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Algiers,  6.  14. 

Assimilation  with  the  World  by  Friends,  38. 
Agricultural  Society  of  California,  Thos.  Starr  King's 

Address  before  the,  42. 
African  Trade,  Increase  of,  45. 
Almost  Incredible,  60. 
Anglo-Saxon  Wedding,  83. 
Alpine  Romance,  97. 
Animal  Life  in  Siam,  99. 

Association  of  Friends  for  the  Free  Instruction  of  Col- 
oured Persons,  Annual  Report,  115. 
Attempt  to  Print  a  Perfect  Book,  118. 
A'Kempis,  Thomas,  137.  150. 
Articles  Useful  for  the  Contrabands,  150. 
Artificial  India-Rubber,  180. 
American  Tea,  181. 
Ancient  Pyramid  in  California,  188. 
Anecdote  of  a  Place  Hunter  in  Prussia,  191. 
Arithmetical  Calculation,  197. 
Attending  Meetings,  205. 
A  Pew  Hints  to  Friends,  270. 
Aflfghans  and  the  Lost  Tribes,  278. 
Alpine  Catastrophe,  the  Late,  284. 
"  As  Little  Children,"  293. 
"  Are  we  Freedmen  ?"  309. 

Asylum  for  the  Relief  of  Persons  Deprived  of  their  Rea- 
son, Forty-seventh  Annual  Report  of,  314. 
Ancient  Vase,  319. 
Ararat,  391. 

American  Fur  Trade,  398. 

Ants,  the  dwelling  of,  403. 

Atlantic  Cable,  the  New,  405. 

Animal  Life  in  a  Primeval  Forest,  406.  409. 

A  Mississippi  Slave  Holder,  412. 

Brewster,  Ann,  Testimony  Concerning,  4. 
Barclay,  L.  A.,  Letter  of,  30. 
Boston  Schools,  39. 
Bird's  Egg,  43. 

Bible,  a  Constant  Miracle,  44. 
Babylon,  Researches  in,  52. 
Barclay's  Apology,  Extract  from,  61. 
Bird  Murder,  74. 
Bears  of  California,  79. 
Baston  Fowell,  Letter  of,  98. 
Bible,  the,  in  a  Coal  Mine,  99. 
Bushkill  Falls,  106. 
Be veridge's  Resolutions,  109. 
Barclay,  John,  Letter  of,  114. 
Bible,  History  of  the  English,  122. 
Births,  Marriages,  and  Deaths  in  France  and  England, 
123. 

Barclay,  Lydia  Ann,  Letter  of,  J24. 

Bible  Association,  Report  of  the  Female  Branch  of,  156. 

Barclay,  John^  on  Religious  Instruction,  166. 

Babylon,  190. 

Bewley  Mungo,  195. 

Bible  Association  of  Friends,  Circular  of  the,  205. 
Bethlehem,  212. 

Brantingham,  Mary,  some  Account  of,  227.  233.  243. 
Be  not  Cosformed  to  this  World,  237. 
Bank  Notes,  267. 

Bear  ye  one  Another's  Burdens,  207. 
Barometrical  Signs,  270. 
Beware  of  Inconsistency,  290. 
Book  Committee,  Report  of  the,  293. 
■    Beautiful  Invention,  300. 

Bocket,  John,  Extracts  Collected  by,  317. 
British  Mail  Packet  Service,  318. 
Bible  Association,  Annual  Report,  338. 
Be  Religious  in  every  Calling,  341. 
Bees,  why  they  Work  in  the  Dark,  355. 

Condor  of  the  Ancles,  the,  4. 

Child's  Religious  Understanding  and  Influence,  15. 
Conciliatory  Manners,  15. 
Churchman,  Margaret,  29. 
Coloured  Freedmen,  39. 


Camp  Life,  Demoralizing  Influence  of,  44. 
Christianity,  Essay  on,  by  a  Young  Coloured  Woman, 
46. 

Clarkson's  Portraiture,  Extract  from,  50. 

Convinceraent  of  Friends'  Principles  through  Barclay's 
Apology,  58. 

Characters,  the  Two,  58. 

Crisp,  Stephen,  some  Account  of,  58.  67. 

"Contrabands,"  the  Schools  for,  103. 

Chinchona  Cultivation  in  India,  129.  142. 

Coloured  Freedmen  of  Yorktown,  Norlblk  and  Hamp- 
ton, 132. 

Church  Discipline,  effect  of  Alteration  in,  141. 
Colours  from  Gas  Tar,  148. 
Christmas,  15C. 
Comfortable,  164. 

Contributions  for"  The  Friend,"  174. 

Cat  Catching  an  Eel,  178. 

Camphor  Tree,  Cultivation  of  the,  187. 

Compass  Plant,  the,  207. 

Coin  Two  Thousand  Years  Old,  215. 

Churchman  John,  Letter  of,  to  Peter  Yarnall,  218. 

Country  Without  a  Reptile,  221. 

Colorado,  225. 

Contemplation  of  the  Beauties  of  Nature,  229. 

Climbing  Plants  of  Ceylon,  230. 

California  Wool,  234. 

Coffee  and  Tea  Culture  in  California,  248. 

Carroll,  Ann,  a  Short  Account  of,  251. 

Centenarians  in  France,  200. 

Cotton,  Effects  of  the  Scarcity  of,  in  Europe,  268. 

Ceylon,  Notes  on  the  Animals  of,  263.  274.  282.  293. 

Condensed  Apple  Juice,  278. 

Crime  in-London,  283. 

Communication  from  "  A  Young  Friend,"  284. 

Curious  Facts,  307. 

Chaplain's  Story,  308. 

Ceylon,  Insects  of,  310.  316.  324. 

Census  in  Ireland,  311. 

Critics  and  the  Bible,  315. 

Curiosities  of  the  Ocean  Bottom,  317. 

Curious  Facts  about  Water,  332.  '# 

Christ  the  Root  of  all  True  Religion,  334. 

Circassian  Exodus,  342. 

Coloured  Youth,  Annual  Report  of  the  Managers  of  the 

Institute  for,  347. 
Christian  Simplicity,  370. 
Coral  Reef,  a  day  on  a,  377. 
Cheering  Influence  of  Plants,  380. 
Contrast,  a,  382. 

Curious  Detection  of  a  Criminal,  396. 
Career  of  a  Pound  of  Cotton,  397. 
Cheap  Bread,  398. 

Ceylon,  a  day  in  the  Jungles  of,  398. 

Dyeing  Wood,  7. 

Diamond  Perforator,  46. 

Devoted  Love,  69. 

Devil's  Beans,  70. 

Dog  Punishing  a  Dog,  74. 

Degeneracy  in  our  Religious  Society,  77. 

Dress,  a  Letter  to  a  Young  Christian  on,  82. 

Defamation,  134. 

Date,  the,  135. 

Death-bed  expressions  of  a  Young  Man,  17,  139. 
Drunkards,  148. 
Darby,  Deborah,  148. 
Dessicated  Vegetables,  149. 
Dry  Walks,  164. 

Dell,  William,  Extracts  from  the  Writings  of,  165.170. 

188.  198.  206.  214.  222.  236.  246.  254.  261.  266.  278. 

291.  297.  319.  325. 
Dream  of  a  Popular  Minister,  173. 
Damascus,  195. 
Daniel's  Reward,  199. 
Departures  from  our  Testimonies,  234. 
Dog  Mail  Train,  238. 
Deafness,  259. 
Desert  of  Sahara,  298. 


Distribution  of  the  Sexes,  309. 

Davies,  R.,  his  Testimony  against  John  Perot,  324. 

Dymond's  Essays,  Extract  from,  330. 

Don't  Cool  off  too  Quickly,  379. 

Dwarf  Trees,  how  the  Chinese  make  them,  336. 

Degeneracy  of  the  Times  we  live  in,  407. 

Do  Good  to  Them  That  Hate  You,  414. 

Deaths.- — Marg.  P.  Forsythe,  Hannah  Garrigues,  8  ;  Ann 
Bishop,  MaryH.  Griscom,  Susannah  S.  Woolman,  16  ; 
Charles  Downing,  Amy  Griffith,  Ruth  Cooledge,  Rich- 
ard Chambers,  24  ;  Naomi  Bacon,  Margaret  Church- 
man, 32  ;  Sarah  Ashead,  40  ;  Mary  Ella  Nicholson,  48  ; 
David  Livezey,  56;  Mary  Ellyson,  64;  Clayton  New- 
bold,  80;  Margaret  M.  McCollin,  88  ;  John  Foster,  96; 
Smith  Upton,  104  ;  Elizabeth  B.  Wistar,  Mary  Patten, 
112;  Maria  Peasly,  William  B.  Woodward,  Rebecca 
Battey,  120  ;  JohnBishop,  128  ;  Edward  Garrett,  136  ; 
William  Evans,  144  ;  Anna  Ballinger,  152  ;  Edith  Mar- 
tin, 160  ;  Richard  Randolph,  Mary  Letchworth,  Rachel 
McCollin,  168  ;  William  Giffard,  Powell  Stackhouse, 
Hannah  Shinn,  John  Kirkbrjde,  176;  Lydia  Harvey, 
Jonathan  Williams,  184  ;  William  I.  'Taylor,  Benjamin 
F.  Taylor,  Benjamin  W.  Cooper,  192;  Edith  Elkin- 
ton,  Sarah  Lippincott,  Israel  J.  Wilson,  Jane  Pres- 
ton, Lydia  Adams,  200 ;  Huldah  Starr,  Susanna  Collins, 
Benjamin  Roberts,  216;  Townsend  Sharpless,  224; 
Lydia  Seal,  Sarah  E.  Dunn,  Joseph  T.  Gardner,  240  ; 
Susanna  T.  Ballinger,  Rachel  E.  Ballinger,  256  ; 
John  Rich,  Judith  Baily,  Hannah  W.  Cooper,  Sam- 
uel Matlack,  John  M.  Haines,  272  ;  Margaret  Price, 
Ann  T.  Downing,  Rebecca  Guest,  280  ;  Enos  Thom- 
as, 288  ;  Huldah  Deuel,  Caty  Haight,  Benjamin  Hull, 
Abbe  Brownell.  Hannah  Wistar  Beesley,  296  ;  Mary 
B.  Croasdale,  304;  Wilson  D.  Boswell,  320;  Mary 
S.  Jenkins,  344 ;  Samuel  Whitson,  John  Moore, 
344  ;  Joseph  Holloway,  Samuel  Hollingsworth,  384  ; 
Anna  M.  Kirk,  392  ;  William  H.  Savery,  408  ;  Robert 
Comfort,  416. 

Endeavour  to  keep  the  Unity  of  the  Spirit,  29. 
Eastern  Sand  Storm,  29. 
Emancipation  in  Louisiana,  55. 
Extract  from  a  Friend's  Memoranda,  60. 
Emancipation  in  Surinam,  67. 

Early  Friends  and  What  they  Were,  73.  100.  166.  210. 

241.  281.  305. 
Eagle's  Adventure,  82. 
Epistle  to  Friends  in  1755,  83. 
European  Statistics,  98. 
Earthquakes,  108. 

Eccentricity,  Strange  Instance  of,  in  England,  125. 
Epistle  to  the  Members  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting, 
145. 

Elephant  Stalking  in  Abyssinia,  153. 

Earth  Worms,  163. 

Emancipation  of  the  Serfs,  170. 

Emigration  in  1863,  192. 

Emancipation  in  Russia,  205. 

Everitt,  Barbara,  Related  by  Mary  Prior,  258. 

Earl  of  Ross  a  Mechanic,  Engineer  and  Astronomer,  252. 

Emancipation  in  Poland,  260. 

Eminent  Mechanics,  290. 

Evils  of  the  Times,  311. 

Eight  to  Sixteen,  311. 

Education  a  Luxury,  373. 

Examples  of  Christian  Faithfulness,,379. 

Egyptian  Gleanings,  388. 

Elephants  in  Ceylon,  389. 

Extracts,  10.  15.  43.  45.  51.  54.  59.  60.  66.  68.  83.91. 

92.  100.  114.  115.  119.  123.  124.  125.  131.  141.  143. 

154.  159.  162.  164.  174.  175.  180.  204.  223.  235.  245. 

■247.  258.  259.  260.  276.  285.  294.  299.  300.  307.  308. 

309.  314.  315.  316.  322.  324.  326.  335.  342.  372.  373. 

381.  382.  383.  389.  391.  398.  399.  405. 
Editorial.— The  Character  and  Objects  of  "  The  Friend," 

7  ;  Schools  for  the  Freedmen,  15  ;  The  Question  of  the 

Continuance  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  22  ;  Ministry 

and  Worship,  Communication  from  a  Subscriber,  31  ; 

Man  a  Dependent  Being,  46  ;  Ohio  Yearly  Meeting,  65  ; 


INDEX. 


Relief  for  the  Preedinen,  G3  ;  Evidences  of  Degeneracy 
in  the  Society  of  Friends,  Yl  ;  The  Strife  and°Conten- 
tion  in  the  World  at  the  Present  Day,  79;  The  Drafted 
Friends  from  North  Carolina,  86  ;  Appeal  on  Behalf 
of  the  Freedmen  ;  Ohio  Yearly  Meeting,  94  ;  Report  of 
the  Committee  to  Collect  Funds  for  the  Relief  of  the 
Coloured  Ref4gees,  103  ;  What  may  be  Required  of 
us  Individually  for  the  Relief  of  the  Suffering  Freed- 
men, 111;  Reply  to  "A  Concerned  Parent;"  The 
Freedmen,  127  ;  Contribution  of  "  Jack,"  a  Sailor,  to 
the  Freedmen,  136 ;  Effect  gf  Alterations  in  Church 
Discipline,  143;  Policy  of  the  Spanish  Government  in 
Relation  to  the  Piratical  Slavers,  151  ;  Slavery  and 
the  War ;  159  ;  Evils  of  the  War,  175  ;  "  The  Friends 
and  the  War,"  183  ;  The  Labours  in  the  Cause  of  the 
Freedmen,  199  ;  Demoralizing  Effect  of  the  War,  207  ; 
Section  Seventeen  of  the  New  Bill  for  Draftin  g  and 
Enrolling,  215;  The  Writings  of  our  Early  Friends, 
John  Barclay ;  The  Book  Store,  231  ;  On  a  Communi- 
cation Referring  to  an  Article  on  War,  239  ;  The  War, 
and  its  Effects;  Suffering  of  Friends  in  Tennessee,  255  ; 
Our  Approaching  Yearly  Meeting;  Relief  for  the  Freed- 
men from  England,  264;  The  Yearly  Meeting,  272. 
279  ;  Reports  of  its  Committees,  285  ;  The  Fairs  for  the 
Soldiers,  291  ;  Report  of  John  C.  Savery  to  the  Com- 
mittee in  Aid  of  Friends  in  Tennessee,  303  ;  Religious 
Observance  of  the  First  day  of  the  Week,  319  ;  Con- 
demnation of  Slavery  expressed  by  the  Different  Re- 
ligious Bodies  in  Convention,  327  ;  Light  Amidst  the 
Gloom;  Growing  Sentiment  against  Slavery;  Tract 
Distribution,  335";  London  Yearly  Meeting,  342.  349  ; 
Dublin  Yearly  Meeting,  358.  366  ;  New  York  Yearly 
Meeting,  374  ;  Exclusion  of  Coloured  People  from  the 
Passenger  Cars,  Case  of  Wm.  Johnson  Alston,  391  ; 
The  Consequences  of  War,  399  ;  Direful  Effects  of  the 
Present  War,  415. 


Fayle,  Thomas,  13. 
Fly,  the,  43. 

Fashionable  and  Popular  Parties,  92. 
Freedmen,  Appeal  on  behalf  of,  93.  » 

Relief  for  the,  110.  134. 

Friends"  Association  for  the  Relief  of,  126. 

Helen  James,  Letter  of  relating  to,  135. 

Letters  of  Samuel  Shipley  and  others  concernino-, 
157. 

N.  M.  Mann,  on  the  Condition  of,  247. 
Claims  of,  174. 
Aid  to,  371. 

A  Second  Appeal  on  Behalf  of,  378. 

of  Alexandria,  382. 
French  Peasant  Women,  how  they  Sell  their  Hair,  131. 
Flowers,  Love  of  the  French  for,  156. 
Fallacies  about  the  Race  of  Ham,  156. 
Frogs  and  Toads  in  Coal,  161. 
Fertility  in  Stone-coal  Ashes,  171. 
Fhix  Cotton,  189. 
Ferns,  Concerning,  203. 
Fig  Family  in  Ceylon,  214. 
Fruits  of  Ceylon,  258. 
Fox,  George,  the  Preaching  of,  259. 

"Friends'  Library"  Recommended  for  Reading,  and 

Selections  from,  262.  271.  277. 
French  Discoveries  at  Nineveh,  307. 
Farmers,  a  Flint  to,  310. 
Factitious  Blocks  of  Wood,  314. 

Farmers,  how  much  they  Lose  by  Allowing  their  Cows 

to  become  Poor,  338. 
Facts  and  Freaks  of  Currency,  348. 
Frtber,  George  Stanley,  Recollections  from,  364.  365.  386. 
Farmers'  Occupation,  379. 

Gospel  Ministry,  Right  Preparation  for,  39. 
Giant  Vegetables,  58. 
Ginger,  1 1 5. 

Ghost  on  the  Great  Eastern,  139. 
Gizzard  of  Birds,  the,  149. 

Gigantic  Australian  Tree,  166.  ' 
Gold  Minn,  Extraordinary  Adventure  in,  187. 
Garden,  the  Pleasure  of  a,  203. 
Ureeu-Sand  and  Marl,  209.  218. 
George,  a  Remarkable  Coloured  Man,  245. 
Gutta-l'iTclia  Tree,  2G0. 
Grubb,  Sarah,  294. 
Gossiping,  315. 
Gold  Lace,  What  is  it?  324. 
IJirdling  the  Earth,  373. 

Hill,  Rowland,  18. 
Hindoos  and  their  Food,  19. 
House  in  Boxes,  a,  83. 
flints  to  .Mothers, — Speak  Low,  90. 
How  the  Earlh  Yields  Riches,  141. 


Home  for  the  Moral  Reform  of  Destitute  Coloured  Chil- 
dren, Report  of  the  Managers,  149. 
Has  the  Pulpit  done  its  Duty?  182. 
Height  of  Aladness,  the,  190. 

Hints  on  the  too  Earnest  Pursuit  of  Business,  220. 
"Hints  from  an  Experienced  Friend,"  242. 
Horse,  its  Origin,  History,  &c.,  326. 
"  He  that  Believeth  hath  the  Witness  in  Himself,"  356. 
Humming  Birds,  389.  • 

It  Never  Dries  Up,  5. 
Ivory,  30. 
Icelandic  Skier,  39. 
Ignorance  in  Italy,  46. 
Ivory,  Workmanship  of,  CI. 
Isomerism,  68. 
Ibex  Hunting,  78. 
Infidel  in  a  Storm,  79. 
Indiana  Yearly  Meeting  138. 
Important  Legacy,  141:' 
"  In  this  Our  Day,"  230. 
Insect  Language,  237. 
India  and  her  Plagues,  243. 
Idaho  Territory,  244. 
Ingenious  Mechanic,  277. 
Ice  Jam  at  Niagara  Falls,  341. 

Improvements  in  the  Church,  378.  387.  395.  402.  410. 
Introduction  of  Iron  Castings  in  England,  414.  ■ 

Japan,  Temperature  of  the  Weather  in,  15. 
•'Judge  Not,"  34. 
Julian  the  Apostate,  117. 
Jews,  a  Great  City  of  in  China,  226. 
Jews'  Place  of  Wailing  in  Jerusalem,  235. 
Jacket  to  Keep  of  Borers,  238. 

Letters  from  a  Friend  Travelling  in  Europe,  (continued 

from  page  415,  Vol.  xxxvi,)  12.  21.  36.  52.  69  84 
Luminous  Clouds,  18. 
Louttit,  Wm.,  The  Blind  Boat-builder,  27. 
Locust,  (Cicada  Septemdecem,)  38. 
Luminous  Plants,  44. 
Lime,  the  Use  and  Properties  of,  66. 
Leather-Cloth,  68. 

Levis,  AVm.,  Extract  from  Memoir  of,  70. 
Lead  on  Water,  Effects  of,  134. 
Lukewarm  Christians,  148. 
Losing  the  Happy  out  of  the  Heart,  178. 
Lime,  and  its  Action,  179. 

Letter  from  a  Young  Woman  on  the  Death  of  a  Dear 

Friend  who  was  Drowned,  180. 
Lobster,  About  the,  189. 

Longevity  of  "Friends,"  from  Graham's  Science  of  Hu- 
man Life,  220. 
"Love  your  Enemies."  "  Thou  Shalt  not  Kill,"  231. 
Leather,  New  Kind  of,  239. 

Letters  to  a  Youug  Friend,  Extracts  from,  269.  274  284 

292.  ' 
Leddra,  William,  316. 

Letter  from  a  "  Friend"  to  her  Young  Relations  about  to 

Enter  the  Army,  394. 
Liberty  of  Conscience,  and  Law  for  the  Relief  of  Non- 

Combfttants,  413. 


Marvels  of  a  Seed,  the,  7. 

Musings  and  Memories,  34.  42.  90.  97.  105.  123  146 
'  104.162.178.186.202.258.275. 
Mountain  of  Iron,  46. 
Missionary's  Horse,  a,  55. 
Mixed  Marriages,  60. 
Mole,  Habits  of  the,  76. 
Maps,  How  they  are  Made,  77. 
Mammoth  Remains  in  Siberia,  86. 
Modern  Science,  9i. 
.Moose,  the,  99. 
Mexico,  113.  121. 

.Mere  Scainpcrers  in  Religion,  118. 
Miiieralogical  Discoveries,  132. 
Mosque  of  Omar,  167. 

Mississippi  Valley,  169.  178.  185.  194.  201.  217. 
.Monsoon  in  Ceylon,  Change  in  the,  203. 
Mourning,  Objections  to  Wearing,  229. 
•Microscope,  Revelations  of  the,  235. 
.Murder  Prevented,  238. 
Mnskntt,  the,  247. 

.Manuscript  of  a  Friend  Visiting  Ireland  in.  1722,  271. 
.Maudslay,  Henry,  299. 
Meals,  the  Quality  of,  300. 
Murderers  in  the  Sight  of  God,  311. 
Making  up  for  Lost  Time,  314. 
.Man's  Only  Power  over  Nature,  330. 
-Moral  Heroism,  388. 
Monkeys  of  Eastern  Africa,  390. 


Marriages.— Benjamin  Bos3  to  Sarah  Peckham,  8  ;  Wil- 
liam Smedley  to  Deborah  Cope,  16;  John  W.  Foster 
to  Betsy  M.  Adams,  24;  Dr.  Joseph  Gibbons  Richard- 
son to  Mary  Randolph  Parry,  160;  Charles  P.  Dawson 
to  Emily  E.  Pearsall,  168;  Mark  Ballinger  to  Rebecca 
K.  Simmons,  304. 

Nile,  the  Sources  of  the,  26.  33.  41.  50.  57. 
Nankin  or  Chinese  Sheep,  56. 
Niagara  River,  Soundings  of,  114. 
Nails,  the  Sizes  of,  154. 

"  Notes  of  a  Clerical  Furlough,"  Extract  from,  172. 
Natural  History  much  Studied  in  Sweden,  191. 
Niagara  Outdone,  222. 

New  Iron  Railroad  Bridge  over  the  Ohio,  260. 
New  Caste  in  India,  275. 
Notes  from  Scientific  Journals,  354.  412. 
Nutmeg  Plantation,  380. 
Needles,  385.  394.  405. 
Nails,  399. 

Ohio  Farmer  in  Illinois,  5. 
Oil  Wells  in  Pennsylvania,  28. 
Oppression  of  the  Poor  by  Law,  38. 
Overland  Stage  Route  to  the  Pacific,  91. 
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On  the  Resurrection  of  Jesns  Christ. 

BY  OLINTHUS  GKBGOKY,  L.L.D. 
(Continued  from  page  410,  vol.  xxxvi.) 

These  three  women  and  two  of  the  apostles  hav- 
ng  been  at  the  sepulchre,  and  Mary  the  last  of 
hem  having  departed,  it  being  jet  early:  just  as 
he  was  gone  Joanna  came,  and  a  considerable 
ompapy  with  her;  bringing  the  spices,  &c.,  in 
irder  to  embalm  the  body  of  Jesus,  as  they  had 
igreed  before  the  sabbath.  They  spent  no  time  in 
easoning  about  the  removal  of  the  stpne,  as  the 
thers'had  done  ;  being  a  sufficient  number  to  effect 
t,  and  expecting  to  meet  the  other  three  women  at 
he  place:  for  they  knew  nothing  of  what  had 
assed  at  the  sepulchre  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
aorning  before  they-arrived.  When  they  got  there, 
hey  found  the  stone  rolled  away :  so  they  went 
ato  the  sepulchre,  and  immediately  perceived  that 
be  body  was  not  there  :  but  when  they  went  in 
hey  saw  no  angel,  as  Mary  and  Salome  had  seen, 
itting  at  the  right  side;  nor  did  the  two  angels, 
^ho  spake  to  Mary  Magdalene,  now  appear, 
oanna  and  her  companions,  like  the  other  women, 
rere  full  of  amazement :  and  while  they  were  in 
bis  perplexity,  behold  two  angels  stood  by  them 
nd  said,  "  Why  seek  ye  the  living  among  the  dead  ? 
le  is  not  here,  but  is  risen,"  &c.  Then  the  women 
bturned  from  the  sepulchre,  and  told  all  these 
Iiings  to  the  eleven,  and  to  others,  who,  it  seems, 
ere  now  gathered  together,  by  reason  of  the  re- 
>Drt  Peter  and  John  had  made  on  their  return  from 
1  e  sepulchre  an  hour  or  two  before.  When  Peter 
nd  John  were  at  the  sepulchre,  they  had  seen  no 
Dgels ;  nor  had  they  heard  any  report  that  Jesus 
'as  actually  risen  :  but  on  Joanna's  relating  what 
le  had  seen  and  heard,  Peter,  evincing  the  ardour 
hich  marked  all  his  actions,  ran  a  second  time  to 
]e  sepulchre;  and  some  others  either  along  with 
im,  or  soon  after  him :  they  all  found  that'  the 
ody  wjas  not  in  the  grave;  but  they  saw  not  Jesus. 

Soon  after  this,  two  of  them  went  a  journey  as 
ir  as  Emmaus,  about  seven  and  a  half  miles  from 
erusalem.  We  have  no  account  of  any  more  per- 
sns  going  to  the  sepulchre.  But  Peter,  soon  after 
be  departure  of  the  two  disciples  for  Emmaus,  re- 
red  to  a  place  alone  to  meditate  upon  what  had 
ccurred,  where  his  Lord  appeared  to  him.  This 
ras  the  third  appearance  of  Christ ;  but  the  first  to 
ny  of  his  apostles.  Jesus,  having  conversed  a  little 
ith  Peter,  left  him ;  and  soon  coming  up  with  the 
wo  disciples  who  were  journeying  to  Emmaus, 
onversed  with  them  a  good  while,  and  afterwards 
evealed  himself  unto  them.  This  was  the  fourth 
ppearance. 


While  these  two  disciples  were  from  Jerusalem, 
those  who  continued  at  that  city  were  in  great  con- 
cern ;  for  though  Joanna  had  told  them,  from  the 
angels,  that  Jesus  was  risen,  yet  her  "  words  were 
as  idle  tales."  Some  time  after,  Mary  Magdilene 
brought  them  the  tidings  that  she  had  "  seen  the 
Lord  ;"  she  found  them  mourning  and  incredulous, 
notwithstanding  the  cheering  tenor  of  the  news 
she  communicated.  The  other  Mary  and  Salome 
likewise  conveyed  their  tidings,  as  they  were 
directed,  first  by  the  angels,  and  then  by  Christ 
himself.  Late  the  same  evening  Peter  came  and 
informed  them  that  he  had  seen  Jesus.  And  as 
his  disciples  were  discussing  the  evidences  of  his 
resurrection,  some  believing,  others  doubting,  the 
two  returned  from  Emmaus;  and  while  they  re- 
ceived, on  the  one  hand,  the  joyful  intelligence 
"  th^  Lord  is  risen  indeed,  and  hath  appeared  to 
Simon,"  they  in  their  turn  confirmed  the  at;count, 
telling  "  what  things  were  done  in  the  way,  and 
how  he  was  known  of  them  in  breaking  of  bread  ;" 
by  this  insignificant  act  reminding  them  of  his  last 
supper  with  them.  Still,  however,  "  some  of  them 
believed  not,"  though  flesus  had  now  appeared  four 
times;  first  to  one  woman,  then  ito  two;  after  that 
to  one  man,  and  then  to  two. 

Our  Lord's  fifth  appearana^after  his  resurrec- 
tion'was  much  more  public  t^p  any  of  the  preced- 
ing ones;  for  while  they  were  earnestly  conversing 
upon  this  most  interesting  topic,  still  on  the  evening 
of  the  first  day  of  the  week,  just  after  the  return 
of  the  two  from  Emmaus,  "  Jesus  himself  stood  in 
the  midst  of  them,  and  said  unto  them,  Peace  be 
unto  you."  Though  Thomas  was  at  this  time  ab- 
sent, yet  there  was  a  considerable  number  of  the 
disciples  gathered  together,  besides  ten  of  the  apos- 
tles, in  order  to  inquire  and  learn  more  about 
Jesus  Christ.  Besides  this,  the  guard  having  said 
that  they  had  seen  an  angel  at  the  sepulchre,  the 
Jews  were  enraged  that  their  precautions  to  detain 
the  body  were  defeated,  circulated  the  ridiculous 
story  that  it  was  stolen  by  the  disciples  of  Jesus 
while  the  guards  slept,  and  began  to  threaten  the 
disciples ;  they,  therefore,  being  "  afraid  of  the 
Jews,"  dare  not  sleep  in  their  own  lodgings,  but 
had  assembled  together,  and  shut  the  door,  pre- 
viously to  this  appearance  of  Jesus.  His  sudden 
and  unexpected  appearance  and  address  to  them 
terrified  them,  so  that  they  thought  "  it  was  a 
spirit,"  and  not  their  Lord  in  the  same  identical 
body  that  was  crucified  and  buried.  But  the  Re- 
deemer, to  remove  their  distressing  unbelieving 
thoughts,  directed  them  to  behold  him  steadfastly, 
to  feel  and  touch  him,  and  observe  his  lately 
wounded  and  pierced  hands  and  feet.  Then  he  ate 
before  them,  still  farther  to  confirm  their  faith  ;  and 
"  opened  the  scriptures  to  them,"  showing  them 
that  "  thus  it  behoved  Christ  to  suffer,  and  to  rise 
from  the  dead  the  third  day."  After  that,  con- 
versing still  farther  with  them,  he  gave  them  an- 
other sign  of  his  real  existence  and  life,  by  breath- 
ing upon  them ;  of  his  divine  power,  by  conferring 
upon  them  the  Holy  Spirit;  and  then  departed. 
Presently  after,  Thomas  came  in ;  but  when  the 
disciples  told  him  they  had  "  seen  the  Lord,"  he 
refused  his  assent,  and  replied,  "  Except  I  shall  see 


in  his  hands  the  print  of  .the  nails,  and  put  my 
finger  into  the  print  of  the  nails,  and  thrust  my 
hand  into  his  side,  I  will  not  believed  Such  was 
the  incredulity  of  this  apostle,  although  Jesus  had 
then  been  seen  at  five  distinct  times  in  the  course 
of  that  one  day. 

At  the  clds£  of  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread, 
that  is,  on  the  succeeding  first  day  of  the  week, 
Jesus  again  appeared  unto  the  eleven,  Thomas 
being  with  them  :  he  upbraided  him  for  his  unbe- 
lief, allowed  him  the  tests  he  wished  for,  and  ex- 
torted from  him  the  confession,  "  My  Lord  and  my 
God  !"  On  this  occasion,  which  was  the  sixth 
time  of  Jesus  Christ's  appearing,  there  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  much  conversation.  The  ap- 
pearance was  probably  for  the  especial  purpose  of 
convincing  Thomas. 

After  this,  the  feast  being  now  over,  the  eleven 
travelled  to  Gralilee,  being  encouraged,  by  promises 
both  before  and  after  the  resurfection,  to  expect 
the  sight  of  their  Lord  there.  The  distance  was 
more  than  eighty  miles  from  Jesusalem  to  Tiberias, 
and  more  still  to  Bethsaida  and  Capernaum. 
Thither,  however,  they  went,  inspired  by  these 
hopes;  and  shortly  after  their  arrival  there,  Jesus 
appeared  again  ^.t  the  sea  of  Tiberias,  or,  as  it  was 
sometimes  called,  the  sea  of  Galilee.  Here  were 
seven  of  the  disciples,  probably  of  the  eleven,  fol- 
lowing their  ocoupatioki  of  fis!.ers;  they  had  been 
"  toiling  all  night,  and  caught  nothing,"  when  Jesus 
appeared,  whom  they  knew  not  at  first.  In  conse- 
quence of  following  his  advice,  they  had  a  large 
and  miraculous  draught  of  fishes  in  their  net ;  which 
was  succeeded  by  a  long,  familiar,  and  interesting 
conversation,  related  pretty  fully  by  the  apostle 
John,  who  was  one  of  the  disciples  present.  This 
was,  as  John  terms  it,  the  third  time  he  had  ap- 
peared to  the  body  of  the  apostles ;  but  it  was  his 
seventh  appearance  since  his  resurrection. 

Probably  it  was  at  this  familiar  interview  by  the 
sea  of  Tiberias,  that  Jesus  told  these  seven  disci- 
ples when  and  where  they  might  expect  to  see  him 
in  a  very  public  manner,  agreeably  to  the  promise 
made  them  before  his  death.  And  thus  it  might 
be  that  they  gave  notice  of  it  privately  to  as  many 
disciples  as  might  be  thought  proper ;  for  even  then, 
though  he  was  to  appear  openly  yet  it  was  not  to  a 
great  variety,  but  "  to  chosen  witnesses,  who  ate 
and  drank  with  him  after  he  rose  from  the  dead." 
Pursuant  to  this  previous  notice,  as  it  should  seem, 
there  was  a  most  numerous  and  public  meeting 
upon  a  mountain  in  Galilee,  where  Jesus  made  his 
eighth  appearance.  Matthew  says  expressly  Jesus 
had  appointed  the  mountain.  The  number  assem- 
bled there  was  between  five  and  six  hundred,  called 
emphatically  brethren,  denoting  that  they  were  all 
chosen  witnesses,  as  Peter  observed  in  the  house  of 
Cornelius.  Here  as  he  found  "some"  still  "doubt- 
ed," he  gave  infallible  proofs  of  his  resurrection, 
and  "spake  much  of  the  things  concerning  the 
kingdom  of  God;"  being  now  about  to  take  his 
final  farewell  of  the  greatest  part  of  them  on  earth. 
It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  the  majority  of 
the  witnesses  of  this  appearance  were  living,  and 
appealed  to  as  such,  twenty  years  afterwards,  when 
Paul  wrote  his  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  ^ 
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The  niuth  appearance  of  Christ  recorded  in  the 
scriptures  was  to  James.  This,  Paul  informs  us, 
was  after  that  to  the  five  hundred.  Probably  it 
took  place  in  Galilee,  as  well  as  the  two  last  men- 
tioned ;  but  the  evangelists  give  us  no  particular 
information  about  it.  Paul,  however,  mentions  it 
as  a  fact  well  known  ;  otherwise  he  would  not  have 
adduced  it  in  proof  of  the  resurrection,  denied  as 
it  was  by  some,  and  little  understood  by  many  who 
believed  in  the  fact. 

The  tenth  and  last  appearance  of  the  risen  Sa- 
viour was  at  Jerusalem,  "  to  all  the  apostles," 
that  is,  to  the  eleven  remaining  ones,  Judas  being 
"  gone  to  his  own  place."  It  was  about  six  weeks 
after  the  passover,  and  about  forty  days  after  the 
resurrection,  when  several  of  the  disciples  from 
Galilee  repaired  again  to  Jerusalem,  in  order  to 
keep  the  approaching  feast  of  weeks  called  the  Pen- 
tecost by  the  Grecian  Jews.  Being  assembled  to- 
gether with  the  disciples  at  Jerusalem  in  one  house, 
probably  the  same  as  that  where  Jesus  had  kept 
the  passover ;  and  the  same  in  which  they  met  on 
the  day  of  the  resurrection,  and  on  that  day  week, 
and  where  they  worshipped  till  the  day  of  Pente- 
cost; there  they  had  the  conversation  with  their 
Lord  recorded  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  Acts. 
There  he  gave  them  commandments,  and  spake 
more  "  of  the  things  pertaining  to  the  kingdom  of 
God."  There  he  delivered  to  them  the  commission 
to  go  forth  into  all  the  world,  to  preach,  and  bap- 
tize, and  gave  them  animating  promises  of  his  pre- 
sence with  them  while  their  life  continued,  and 
with  their  successors  to  the  end  of  the  world." 
There  he  commanded  them  not  to  depart  into 
Galilee  again,  but  to  tarry  at  Jerusalem  till  they 
should  "  be  baptized  with  the  Holy  Ghost,"  which 
he  assured  them  would  be  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days.  This  last  interview  would  doubtless  be  very 
endearing,  affecting,  and  instructive.  And,  as  it 
to  impress  the  circumstance  with  all  its  important 
lessons,  and  all  its  solemn  tendencies,  more  deeply 
on  their  minds,  he  led  them  out  towards  Bethany 
on  Mount  Olivet,  conversing  as  they  went,  accord- 
ing to  his  wonted  manner.  Often  had  he  retired 
with  his  dear  and  beloved  disciples  to  that  secluded 
spot;  and  thither  he  now  for  the  last  time  con- 
ducted them.  There, — near  the  place  whence  he 
commenced  his  triumphant  ride  into  Jerusalem, — 
where  he  had  frequently  conversed,  expounded 
parables,  and  prayed  with  his  disciples, — where,  in 
so  much  agony,  he  had  recently  prayed,  and  sweat 
as  it  were  "  drops  of  blood," — where  he  was  be- 
trayed with  a  kiss,  taken  by  his  enemies,  and  for- 
saken by  his  disciples,  there  he  once  more  assem- 
bled them,  "  lifted  up  his  hands  and  blessed  them ;" 
and  "  while  he  blessed  them,"  he  was  taken  up 
gradually  from  them  into  heaven,  "  a  cloud  receiv- 
ing him  out  of  their  sight."  Thus  then  it  appears, 
from  apostolic  testimony,  that  Jesus  Christ  not  only 
rose  from  the  dead,  but;  rendered  himself  manifest 
to  many  after  his  resurrection,  removing  the  doubts 
of  the  incredulous  by  "  the  most  iuCallible  proofs," 
and  confirming  the  faith  of  the  weak  by  the  most 
consoling  and  cheering  promises :  promises  which 
speedily  after  were  amply  fulfilled. 

"Twice  twenty  days  he  sojourn'd  here  on  earth, 
And  show'd  biiusclf  ulive  to  cliosen  wiuiesscs, 
By  proof:)  so  strong,  thut  the  most  slow-asscuting 
Had  not  11  .scruple  left.    This  having  done, 
He  mounted  uji  to  heaven."  Ui,Aiit. 
(To  bo  coDtinued.) 


Important  Use  of  Sea-weed. — M.  E.  Legou 
has  presented  a  report  to  the  Paris  Academy  of 
Sciences  on  the  employment  of  sea-weed,  applied 
in  layers  against  the  thin  walls  of  habitations,  to 
prevent  sudden  variations  in  and  excess  of  tcm- 
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perature.  The  marine  algas,  such  as  seawrack, 
may  be  termed  a  sea-wool,  wlaich  has  this  advan- 
tage over  ordinary  wool,  tliat  it  does  not  harbour 
insects,  and  undergoes  no  change  by  dryness  or 
humidity,  provided  it  be  not  exposed  to  the  solar 
rays;  iu  that  case  it  undergoes  a  complete  trans- 
formation— from  being  brown  and  flexible,  it  be- 
comes white  and  almost  rigid.  In  the  dark,  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  unchangeable,  unfermentable, 
imputrescent,  uninflammable,  and  unattackable  by 
insects.  At  first  it  has  the  objection  of  being  hy- 
dromatic;  but  a  single  washing  in  fresh  water  re- 
moves the  salt,  and.  then  its  properties  become  so 
beneficial  that  a  celebrated  architect  has  styled  it 
"  the  flannel  of  health  for  habitations."  It  has 
been  applied  successfully  between  the  tiles  and 
ceiling  of  a  railway  station  ;  also  in  a  portable 
house  intended  for  the  use  of  ofiicers  at  the  camp 
of  Chalons ;  also  double  panels,  the  intermediate 
space  being  filled  with  sea-weed,  have  been  pro- 
vided for  the  construction  of  temporary  barracks 
at  the  Isle  of  Reunion.  The  Consulting  Commit- 
tee of  Public  health,  the  Society  of  Civil  Engineers, 
the  Council  for  Civic  Structures,  &c.,  have  ex- 
pressed their  approval  of  the  judicious  employment 
of  the  marine  algae,  and  state  that  the  populariza- 
tion of  this  process  will  be  of  great  service  in 
dwellings,  especially  in  those  of  the  humbler  class, 
as  it  renders  them  both  agreeable  and  salubrious. 


What  did  it  Cost  ? — "  That  is  a  fine  residence," 
said  Mr.  Hawley  to  his  friend,  Mr.  Miller,  as  they 
were  riding  across  the  country  to  a  village  removed 
from  railways. 

"Very,"  said  Mr.  Miller;  "the  man  who  built 
it  was  an  architect.  There  is  nothing  equal  to  it 
in  all  this  region. 

They  stopped  iWjk  horses  and  gazed  upon  the 
stately  mansion,  and  the  well-arranged  shrubbery 
about  it. 

"  Do  you  know  who  owns  it  ?" 

"  A  man  by  the  name  of  Livermore." 

"  Do  you  know  how  much  it  cost  him  ?" 

"It  cost  him  a  great  deal — more  than  you  or  I 
would  be  willing  to  pay." 

"  I  can't  tell  how  much  I  would  be  willing  to 
pay  for  such  a  place  if  I  had  the  money." 

"If  you  had  millions,  you  would  not  have  it  for 
what  it  cost  Livermore." 

"  How  much  did  it  cost  him!" 

"  In  the  first  place,  it  cost  him  a  great  wrong 
done  to  his  sister.  His  father  possessed  a  hand- 
some property,  which  he  divided  between  his  chil- 
dren, Livermore  and  his  sister,  equally.  He  made 
the  division  just  before  his  death.  He  held  a  mort- 
gage for  a  large  amount  on  this  house.  He  assigned 
the  mortgage  to  his  daughter,  and  an  equal  auiouut 
of  stock  in  a  certain  bank  to  his  sou.  Ihe  son  was 
connected  with  the  management  of  the  bank,  and 
knew  its  condition.  He  persuaded  his  sister  to 
exchange  her  bond  and  mortgage  for  his  bank 
stock.  Very  soon  alter  the  exchange  was  made  the 
bank  failed,  and  the  stock  became  worthless. 
Livermore,  pretending  that  be  was  embarrassed  by 
the  failure  of  the  bank,  foreclosed  the  mortgage, 
and  bought  the  property  at  a  little  more  thau  half 
Its  value.  He  has  a  fine  house,  but  it  has  already 
cost  him  too  much." 

"  And  is  likely  to  cost  him  still  more." 

"  Yes,  it  is  likely  to  cost  him  his  soul !"  They 
rode  on  in  silence. 

There  are  otiiers  besides  Livermore  who  gain 
possession  of  things  at  too  great  cost.  Men  should 
inquire  whether  they  can  atiord  to  be  selfish,  dis- 
honest, cruel,  and  wicked,  iu  order  to  gam  pro- 
perty, reputation,  or  office. — New  York  l:^vaH^c- 
iist. 


From  "Tho  New  Monthly  Magazit 

The  Primeval  Forests  of  the  Amazons. 

The  boundless  forest  district  which,  in  the  toi  I  | 
zone  of  South  America,  connects  the  river  bas  j 
of  the  Orinoco  and  the  Amazon  is,  undoubtecl, 
one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world.    This  region  |-  i 
serves,  according  to  De  Humboldt,  to  be  calle'li 
Primeval,  or  Virgin  Forest,  in  the  strictest  sense  If 
the  word.    If  every  wild  forest,  densely  covei. 
with  trees,,  on  which  man  has  never  laid  his  '•■ 
stroying  hand,  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  primit;:  , 
forest,  then,  argues  that  great  naturalist,  the  p 
nomenon  is  common  to  many  parts  both  of 
temperate  and  the  frigid  zones;  if,  however,  t 
character  consists  in  its  impenetrability,  primit 
forests   belong   exclusively  to  tropical  regio 
("Views  of  Nature,"  Bohn's  ed.,  p.  193.) 

This  is  the  view  entertained  of  a  primeval  for 
by  one  of  the  great  authorities  on  the  subject — c 
who,  of  all  old  investigators,  Bonplaud,  Marti 
Poppig,  and  the  Schomburgs,  and  before  the  ti 
of  Wallace  and  Bates,  had  spent  the  longest  per: 
of  time  in  primeval  forests  in  the  interior  of  a  grc' 
continent.  Although  we  prefer  to  use  the  term 
its  simplest  and  accepted  sense,  of  a  forest  w 
which  man's  toil  has  had  nothing  to  do,  we  ml 
add,  that  in  Humboldt's  somewhat  arbitrary  d( 
nition  as  to  its  "  impenetrability,"  that  this  is 
no  means,  as  is  often  erroneously  supposed 
Europe,  always  occasioned  by  the  interlaced  clia 
ing  lianas,  or  creeping  plants,  for  these  often  ct 
stitute  but  a  very  small  portion  of  the  underwo( 
The  chief  obstacles  are  the  shrub-like  plants,  whi 
fill  up  every  space  between  the  trees  in  a  zc 
where  all  vegetable  forms  have  a  tendency  to  1 
come  arborescent. 

In  these  great  primeval  forests  man  is  not.  " 
the  interior  part  of  the  new  continent,"  Humbol 
says,  in  another  work,  "  we  almost  accustom  oi 
selves  to  regard  men  as  not  being  essential  to  t 
order  of  nature.  The  earth  is  loaded  with  plan 
and  nothing  impedes  their  development.  An  i 
mense  layer  of  free  mould  manifests  the  unint< 
rupted  action  of  organic  powers.  The  crocodi 
and  the  boas  are  masters  of  the  river :  the  jagui 
the  peccari,  the  dante,  and  the  monkeys  travel 
the  forest  without  fear  and  without  danger  :  tht 
they  dwell  as  in  an  ancient  inheritance."  In  fa 
just  as,  geologically  speaking,  the  earth  in  t 
epoch  of  the  growth  of  arboreal  ferns  in  temper-j 
climates,  the  reign  of  huge  and  paradoxical  amp\ 
bia,  and  the  possible  predominance  of  a  hot  a. 
humid  atmosphere,  charged  with  carbonic  ac 
was  not  prepared  for  man,  so  the  great  prime! 
forests  of  tropical  America  are  in  the  present  d 
iu  the  same  condition,  iu  a  certain  sense,  and,, 
yet,  the  habitation  of  the  predecessor  of  man  on 
— the  monkey — except  where  clearances  arc  « 
fected. 

"  This  aspect  of  animated  nature,  in  which  mt 
is  nothing,"  Humboldt  goes  on  to  remark,  "  h- 
somethini'  in  it  strange  and  sad.  To  this  we  r 
concile  ourselves  with  difficulty  on  the  ocean,  ai 
amid  the  sands  of  Africa;  though  iu  these  scene 
where  nothing  recalls  to  mind  our  fields,  our  wood 
and  our  streams,  we  are  less  astonished  at  the  va 
solitude  through  which  we  pass.  Here,  in  a  ferti 
country  adorned  with  eternal  verdure,  wc  seek ; 
vain  the  traces  of  the  power  of  man ;  we  seem  I 
be  transported  into  a  world  diflerent  from  thi 
which  gave  us  birth.  These  impressions  are  I 
much  the  more  powerful,  iu  proportion  as  they  ai 
of  longer  duration.  A  soldier,  who  had  spent  h 
whole  life  iu  the  missions  of  the  Upper  (Jroouok 
[as  De  Humboldt  spells  the  name  of  tre  rivet, 
slept  with  us  on  the  bank  of  the  river.  He  was  i 
intelligent  man,  who,  during  a  calm  and  serei 
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light,  pressed  me  with  questions  on  the  magnitude 
if  the  stars,  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  moon,  on  a 
iicloribousand  subjects  of  which  I  was  as  ignorant  as 
Wiimself.  Being  unable  by  my  answers  to  satisfy 
lis  curiosity,  he  said  to  me,  in  a  firm  tone :  'With 
ii  Aspect  to  men,  I  believe  there  are  no  more  above 
tiiiiti  iian  you  would  have  found  if  you  had  gone  by  land 
Isiiijtfom  Javita  to  Cassiquaire.  I  think  I  see  in  the 
wtiiars,  as  here,  a  plain  covered  with  grass,  and  a 
1  lis  ►rest  traversed  by  a  river.'  In  citing  these  words, 
|iriiiiii  j  paint  the  impression  produced  by  the  monotonous 
tliepl  spect  of  those  solitary  regions." 
Ii  of  I  There  is  more  in  it,  though,  than  appeared  at 
w,|  e  moment  even  to  the  philosophic  Humboldt.  It 
priiii  the  deeply  humiliating  sense  in  man  that  the 
rtgil  imeval  forest  is  not  yet  prepared  to  be  his  abode, 
tat,  except  in  the  spirit  of  adventure  or  necessity, 
valfoi  nders  it  so  repugnant  to  him.  He  feels  that  it 
iCH  as  yet  the  inheritance  only  of  arboreal  man — 
llarii  e  monkey. 

ilieii  Another  class  of  philosophers,  like  Buckle,  have 
stpsii  signed  the  exceeding  luxuriance  of  vegetation  in 
fagt  3  primeval  forests  as  the  reason  why  "  civiliza- 
litcru  n"  cannot  gain  a  firm  footing  in  a  region  where 
Kti  much  of  labour  and  energy  is  expended  in  keep- 
I  down  the  thousands  and  thousands  of  germs  of 
iirjii  getable  life  ever  ready  to  dispute  with  man  the 
tliisii  ssession  of  the  soil.    The  expression,  however,  is 
|,ij;c]  i-oneous.    It  should  have  been  "  population." 
iildit  lere  is  nothing  at  all  to  prevent  the  highest 
ilieiit  lount  of  civilization  displaying  itself  in  Amazonia. 
Jem  le  great  rivers  are  navigable — open  a  tract  in  the 
ts^uli  est,  and  it  can  be  cultivated,  and  the  produce 
I II  f  borated  by  all  that  is  most  perfect  in  appliances 
cjto  i  inachinery— but  the  energetic  vegetation  op- 
ses  itself  to  the  more  humble  settler,  and  hence 
aot. »  lets  as  a  bar  upon  the  spread  of  population,  not 
liiiulij  civilization — simply  as  such. 
1,1,1 1  The  first  great  feature  of  the  primeval  forest  is, 
lalio  n,  its  "  impenetrability  ;"  the  second,  is  its  non- 
li  plai  iptation  to  the  development  of  the  human  species ; 
All    third,  is  the  exceeding  energy  and  restless 
iiiiioi  ilry  of  vegetation.    A  German  traveller.  Bur 
ijcoi  ister,  has  said  that  the  contemplation  of  a  Bra- 
..  jajii  an  forest  produced  on  him  a  painful  impression, 
iiHi  account  of  the  vegetation  displaying  such  a  spirit 
;  tl  restless  selfishness,  eager  emulation,  and  crafti- 
Inli  s.    He  thought  the  softness,  earnestness,  and 
1,  jji  ose  of  European  woodland  scenery  were  far 
fiiiptn  :e  pleasing,  and  that  these  formed  one  of  the 
|ies  of  the  superior  moral  character  of  European 
liou  ions.    According  to  this  view  of  the  case,  the 
[lie  30  aeval  forest  is  not  only  not  suited  for  the  de- 
l„i„ie  >pment  of  man,  but  is  not  calculated  to  improve 
.(lit    moral  and  intellectual  faculties.    How  this 
,  ai],ii  pens  will  be  best  explained  by  an  extract  from 
iiami  Bates's  admirable  work  now  before  us:  — 
i  jic,   In  these  tropical  forests  each  plant  and  tree 
as  to  be  striving  to  outvie  its  fellow,  struggling 
liiclu  fards  towards  light  and  air — branch  and°leat 
|.|;  >'|   stem — regardless  of  its  neighbours.  Parasitic 
i,s,c  Its  are  seen  fastening  with  firm  grip  on  others, 
;i.aii,i  ^ing  use  of  them  with  reckless  indifference  as 
.jjtei  ruments  for  their  own  advancement.    Live  and 
jfrt  live  is  clearly  not  the  maxim  taught  in  these 
Kliel  ernesses.    There  is  one  kind  of  parasitic  tree, 
J  fei  '  common  near  Para,  which  exnibits  this  feature 
J  d  very  prominent  manner.  It  is  called  the  Sipo 
icei  ador,  or  the  Murderer  Liana.    It  belongs  to 
[0111 1  fig  order,  and  has  been  described  and  figured 
j  are  ''on  Martius  in  the  Atlas  to  Spix  and  Martins' 
ilirtipels.    I  observed  many  specimens.    The  base 
s  stem  would  be  unable  to  bear  the  weight  of 
upper  growth ;  it  is  obliged,  therefore,  to  sup- 
ij  riji   itself  on  a  tree  of  another  species.    In  this  it 
J  jai  t  essentially  different  from  other  climbing  trees, 
i  sen  plants,  but  the  way  the  matador  sets  about  it 


IS  peculiar,  and  produces  certainly  a  disagreeable 
impression.  It  springs  up  close  to  the  tree  on 
which  It  intents  to  fix  itself,  and  the  wood  of  its 
stem  grows  by  spreading  itself  like  a  plastic  mould 
over  one  side  of  the  trunk  of  its  supporter.  It  then 
puts  forth,  from  each  side,  an  arm-like  branch, 
which  grows  rapidly,  and  looks  as  though  a  stream 
of  sap  were  flowing  and  hardening  as  it  went. 
This  adheres  closely  to  the  trunk  of  the  victim,  and 
the  two  arms  meet  on  the  opposite  side  and  blend 
together.  These  arms  are  put  forth  at  somewhat 
irregular  intervals  in  mounting  upwards,  and  the 
victim,  when  its  strangler  is  full  grown,  becomes 
tightly  clasped  by  a  number  of  inflexible  rings. 
These  rings  gradually  grow  larger  as  the  murderer 
flourishes,  rearing  its  crown  of  foliage  to  the  sky 
mingled  with  that  of  its  neighbour,  and  in  course 
of  time  they  kill  it  by  stopping  the  flow  of  its  sap. 
The  strange  spectacle  then  remains  of  the  selfish 
parasite  clasping  in  its  arms  the  lifeless  and  decay- 
ing body  of  its  victim,  which  had  been  a  help  to  its 
own  growth.  Its  ends  have  been  served— it  has 
flowered  and  fruited,  reproduced  and  disseminated 
its  kind  and  now,  when  the  dead  trunk  moulders 
away,  its  own  end  approaches ;  its  support  is  gone, 
and  itself  also  falls." 

The  Murderer  Sipo  merely  exhibits,  in  a  more 
conspicuous  manner  than  usual,  the  struggle  which 
necessarily  exists  amongst  vegetable  life  in  these 
crowded  forests,  where  individual  is  competing  with 
individual  and  species  with  species,  all  strivTng  to 
reach  light  and  air  in  order  to  unfold  their  leaves 
and  perfect  their  organs  of  fructification.  All 
species  entail  in  their  successful  struggles  the  in 
jury  or  destruction  of  many  of  their  neighbours  or 
supporters,  but  the  process  is  not  in  others  so  speak- 
ing  to  the  eye  as  it  is  in  the  case  of  the  matador. 
The  efforts  to  spread  their  roots  are  as  strenuous 
in  some  plants  and  trees  as  the  struggle  to  mount 
upwards  is  in  others.  From  these  apparent  striv- 
ings result  the  buttressed  stems,  the  dangling  air 
roots,  and  other  similar  phenomena. 

The  impenetrability  of  primeval  forests,  their 
non-adaptatiou  to  the  human  species,  and  the  rivalry 
of  vegetation,  are  not  their  only  almost  peculiar 
and  certainly  striking  phenomena.  The  climbing 
character  of  the  plants  and  animals  is  equally  re- 
markable. The  tendency  to  climb,  forced  upon 
specific  creations  by  the  necessities  of  circumstance 
— the  getting  up  in  so  dense  a  vegetation  to  light 
and  air — is  peculiarly  attested  by  the  fact  that 
climbing  trees  do  not  form  any  particular  family  or 
genus.  There  is  no  order  of  plants  whose  especial 
habit  it  is  to  climb,  but  species  of  many  and  of  the 
most  diverse  families,  the  bulk  of  whose  members 
are  not  climbers,  seem  to  have  been  driven  by  cir- 
cumstances to  adopt  this  habit.  The  orders  Legu- 
minosse,  the  Guttiferae,  Bignoniaeeae,  Moraceae,  and 
others,  furnish  the  greater  number.  There  is  even 
a  clirpbing  genus  of  palms  (Dtsmoncus,)  the  species 
of  which  are  called,  in  the  Tupi  language,  Jacitara. 
These  have  slender,  thickly  spincd,  and  flexuous 
steins,  which  twine  about  the  taller  trees  from  one 
to  the  other,  and  grow  to  an  incredible  length, 
The  leaves,  which  have  the  ordinary  pinnate  shape 
characteristic  of  the  family,  are  emitted  from  the 
stems  at  long  intervals,  instead  of  being  collected 
into  a  dense  crown,  and  have  at  their  tips  a  num- 
ber of  long  recurved  spines.  These  structures  are 
excellent  contrivances  to  enable  the  trees  to  secure 
themselves  by  in  climbing;  but  they  are  a  great 
nuisance  to  the  traveller,  for  they  sometimes  hang 
over  the  pathway  and  catch  the  hat  or  clothes, 
dragging  off  the  one  or  tearing  the  other  as  he 
passes,  The  trees  that  do  not  chmb  are  for  the 
same  reasons  exceedingly  tall,  and  their  trunks  are 
everywhere  linked  together  by  the  woody  flexible 


stems  of  climbing  and  creeping  trees,  whose  foliage 
is  far  away  above,  mingled  with  that  of  the  taller 
independent  trees.  Some  are  twisted  in  strands, 
like  cables,  others  have  thick  stems  contorted  in 
every  variety  of  shape,  entwining,  snake-like, 
round  the  tree  trunks,  or  forming  gigantic  loops 
and  coils  among  the  larger  branches;  others,  again, 
are  of  zig-zag  shape,  or  indented  like  the  steps  of 
a  stair-case,  sweeping  from  the  ground  to  a  giddy 
height. 

(To  be  continned.) 


Selected  for  "The  Pricnd." 

The  state  of  affairs  in  America  has  been  con- 
stantly present  to  the  minds  of  the  Committee 
during  the  whole  year.    A  more  impressive  illus- 
tration of  the  folly  and  ruinous  consequences  of 
war  has  not  been  seen  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
than  is  presented  by  this  appalling  conflict.    It  is 
estimated  that  in  the  two  years  that  have  elapsed 
since  it  began,  nearly  three  quarters  of  a  million  of 
men  have  perished  miserably  by  sword  and  pesti- 
lence.   That  700  millions  of  money  or  money's 
worth  have  been  spent  or  destroyed  in  the  strife. 
How  much  of  uiisery  all  this  represents,  how  much 
wanton  waste  of  the  bounty  of  nature  and  Pro- 
vidence, how  much  havoc  on  the  means  of  life, 
how  much  physical  suffering  of  every  kind,  how 
much  agony  to  millions  of  loving  hearts,  who 
can  compute  or  conceive  ?    And  yet  these,  fearful 
as  they  are,  must,  in  the  judgment  of  christian 
men,  be  regarded  as  the  least  of  the  evils  that  at- 
tend upon  the  struggle.   Like  every  other  war,  es- 
pecially civil  war,  it  hardens  men's  heart,  sears 
their  consciences,  envenoms  their  blood,  quenches 
for  a  time  the  light  of  Christ's  gospel  through  the 
land,  rolls  back  the  cause  of  christian  civilization 
towards  a  gulf  of  barbarism  and  blood,  and  post- 
pones indefinitely  the  coming  of  the  kingdom  of 
God  among  men.    "  The  chief  evil  of  war,"  says- 
Dr.  Channing,  "  is  moral  evil.  It  is  the  concentra- 
tion of  all  human  crimes.    Here  is  its  distinguish- 
ing, accursed  brand.    Under  its  standard  gather 
violence,  malignity,  rage,  fraud,  perfidy,  rapacity 
and  lust.    If  it  only  slew  man,  it  would  do  little, 
it  turns  man  into  a  beast  of  prey."    These  fea» 
tures  of  war,  as  thus  described  by  the  most  elo- 
quent  of  all  American  writers,  are  now  being  de- 
veloped  in  all  their  deformity  in  the  land  he  loved 
so  well.    It  is  impossible,  indeed,  to  depict  the 
disastrous  results  it  is  producing  in  more  forcible 
terms  than  is  employed  by  a  writer  in  the  New 
York  Independentj  many  mouths  ago,  with  only 
this  difference,  that  what  he  put  in  a  hypothetical 
form  is  becoming  rapidly  realized  in  fact ; 

"  But  what  if,  in  the  prosecution  of  this  war,  its 
influences  upon  society  should  prove  disastrous  to 
the  very  cause  it  was  expected  to  promote?  What 
if  the  public  conscience  becomes  seared — the  pub- 
lic morals  debauched  —  honesty,  temperance  and 
purity  overwhelmed  and  lost  in  the  wild  impulses 
of  military  life,  and  the  moral  confusion  of  the 
hour  ?  What  if  daring  generalship,  soldierly  con- 
duct, and  mere  military  success  come  to  be  regarded 
in  the  popular  esteem  as  the  chief  excellences  of 
character,  covering,  as  with  a  mantle,  a  multitude 
of  sins  familiar  to  the  camp  ?  What  if  our  young 
men,  hitherto  upright,  temperate  and  undebauched, 
lose  their  simplicity  and  integrity  by  their  connec- 
tion with  the  army?  What  if  the  vices  of  the 
camp  spreading  through  society  when  the  army 
shall  be  disbanded,  contaminate  all  classes  of  the 
people,  and  scatter  everywhere  the  elements  of 
moral  destruction  ?  What  a  fearful  offset  of  evil 
would  thus  stand  over  against  any  good  which 
might  accrue  from  the  sacrifices  of  this  fearful 
strife  !" — London  Peace  Society. 
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THE  FKIEISD. 


Tor  "The  Friend." 

With  the  lively  hope  that  it  may  prove  to  parents 
as  a  little  fresh  stimulus  and  encouragement,  in 
this  relapsing  and  cloudy  day,  to  wrestle  after 
Divine  ability  to  train  up  their  dear  children  in  the 
fear  and  knowledge  of  God;  and  an  incentive  like- 
wise to  our  beloved  young  Friends,  at  a  time  when 
there  is  much  afloat  that  is  but  airy  and  notional 
ia  religion,  to  seek  after  the  God  of  their  fathers 
in  the  Truth,  and  submit  to  be  led  by  Him  into 
and  in  the  narrow  way  of  self-denial  and  a  faithful 
maintenance  of  His  cross  before  a  perishing  world, 
the  following  testimony,  concerning  Ann  Brewster, 
is  compiled  for  the  pages  of  "  The  Friend." 

And,  suffering  the  word  of  exhortation,  surely  it 
is  high  time  for  some  of  us  to  awake  out  of  ?leep, 
lest  the  salvation  of  the  immortal  part  be  not 
worked  out  before  the  night  cometh  in  which  no 
man  can  work.  There  can  be  no  greater  truths 
than  that  "  the  Lord's  hand  is  not  shortened  ;" 
that  "His  tender  mercies  are  yetover  all  his  works;" 
that  "he  is  nigh  unto  all  them  that  call  upon  him, 
and  will  fulfill  the  desire  of  them  that  fear  him." 
And  He  hath  also  assured  us  "  if  any  lack  wisdom, 
let  him  ask  of  God,  that  giveth  to  all  men  liberally, 
and  upbraideth  not;  and  it  shall  be  given  him." 
With  this  precious  view  of  the  good  Shepherd's 
nearness,  and  covenant-keeping  faithfulness,  how, 
but  on  the  ground  of  our  own  shortcoming,  are  we 
to  account  for  the  general  lapsed  state,  and  parti- 
cularly the  marked  change  that  has  taken  place 
in  the  number  of  standard-bearers  and  testimony- 
bearers,  not  only  within  the  compass  of  Philadel- 
phia Yearly  Meeting,  but  no  less  so  in  others  since 
John  Griffith's  time,  when  he  could  thus  stirringly 
and  encouragingly  testify  : — "  About  this  time,  a 
fine  spring  of  ministry  was  opened  within  the  com- 
pass of  our  Yearly  Meeting;  there  having,  by  ac- 
count, about  one  hundred  opened  their  mouths  in 
public  testimony,  in  little  more  than  a  year:  divers 
of  whom  became  powerful  able  ministers.  *  *  * 
About  ten  appeared  within  that  time,  in  the  parti- 
cular meeting  of  Abington,  to  which  I  belonged." 
~F.  L.,  vol.  5ih,  p.  336. 

The  testimony  alluded  to  is  as  followeth : — A 
testimony  of  Kingston  Monthly  Meeting,  in  the 
county  of  Surrey,  concerning  Ann  Brewster,  of 
Clapham,  deceased. 

In  the  remembrance  of  the  humility  and  dedica- 
tion to  the  cause  of  truth  and  righteousness  which 
characterized  this  our  beloved  friend,  evidenced 
by  yielding  obedience  to  the  restraining  and  ten- 
dering operations  of  Divine  grace,  we  feel  engaged 
to  give  forth  a  testimony  concerning  her,  in  the 
hope  that  her  example  may  have  an  animating  in- 
fluence on  survivors,  holding  forth  this  language. 
Follow  me  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  follow  Christ. 

She  was  the  daughter  of  Edward  and  Sarah 
Shewcll,  and  was  born  in  London  in  the  year  1762. 
The  religious  care  exercised  by  her  parents  over 
the  minds  of  their  tender  ofispring  appears,  as  she 
expresses  it,  to  have  been  "  so  far  blessed  to  tome 
of  tbem  that  it  proved  as  a  nail  fastened  in  a  sure 
place."  We  cannot  more  appropriately  set  forth 
the  experience  of  our  dear  friend,  than  by  some 
extracts  from  her  own  memoranda.  In  these  she 
remarks,  "I  could  say  with  thankfulness  of  heart, 
the  Lord  was  my  morning  light ;  for  I  well  remem- 
ber to  have  been  favoured  with  that  light  in  very 
early  life  as  a  reprover  for  tin,  even  in  childish 
transgressions  and  disobedience  to  parental  injunc- 
tions. Thus  it  was  with  me,"  she  adds,  "  when 
very  young,  that  I  was  made  reuewedly  sensible 
of  the  love  of  Him  who  first  loved  us;  and  I  often 
shed  tears  of  joy  under  a  sense  of  the  power  of 
Divine  love  covering  my  mind  iu  a  remarkable 
manner,  so  that  I  loved  to  get  alone  to  enjoy  the 


inexpressible  couifort  I  derived  from  it,  and  this 
brought  a  great  fear  and  dread  over  my  mind,  lest 
I  should  offend  Him  whom  I  loved  and  fervently 
desired  would  not  overlook  such  a  poor  little  child. 
When  I  committed  a  fault,  how  keenly  have  I  felt 
reproof.  I  am  certain  that  if  the  necessity  of  at- 
tending to  the  inward  monitor  were  impressed  upon 
children,  they  would  not  so  often  grow  up  in  hard- 
ness of  heart." 

When  about  seven  years  of  age  she  was  sent  to 
a  boarding  school,  where,  in  endeavouring  to  main- 
tain her  consistency  as  a  Friend,  by  using  the  plain 
language,  (being  the  only  Friend's  child  there,) 
she  became  subject  to  ridicule  from  some  of  her 
companions;  but,  she  remarks,  "there  were  other 
dear  children  to  whom  I  was  affectionately  attach- 
ed and  united,  whose  minds  were  remarkably 
visited  by  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  by 
which  we  were  drawn  to  read  the  Holy  Scriptures 
together,  and  converse  upon  them  with  great  in- 
terest." 

Although  love  to  her  Heavenly  Father  thus  pre- 
vailed in  her  heart,  yet  as  she  grew  older,  through 
drawing  back  from  His  restraining  power,  she  wish- 
ed for  more  liberty  in  dress  and  some  other  things; 
"  but,"  she  observes,  "  loving-kindness  followed  me, 
so  that  I  found  a  place  of  prayer  in  secret;  and  I 
can  now  say  that  1  loved  the  Lord  my  God,  and 
Jesus  Christ  his  beloved  Son,  my  Redeemer;  for  I 
have  been  sensible  of  the  inshining  of  heavenly 
love  at  times,  throughout  my  life."  In  another 
place  she  says,  "  I  remember  one  of  my  school-fel- 
lows describing  some  places  of  amusement,  which 
raised  something  like  a  regret  that  I  could  not  go, 
when  the  words  arose  in  my  mind,  '  They  that 
love  anything  more  than  me,  are  not  worthy  of  me,' 
filling  me  with  sweet  peace,  so  that  I  never  after- 
wards felt  even  a  desire  after  anything  of  this  kind  : 
and  now  I  can  say  I  am  thankful  for  having  been 
brought  up  amongst  Friends,  a  people  whose  prin- 
ciples are  pure,  and  though  they  bring  into  the 
narrow  way,  yet  is  that  way  quite  broad  enough  to 
walk  in  and  enjoy  the  blessings  of  life." 

Our  dear  friend  was  united  in  marriage  with 
Thomas  Brewster,  in  the  year  1784,  and  came  to 
reside  within  the  limits  of  this  Monthly  Meeting  in 
1800.  Her  disposition  was  remarkably  tender  and 
humane,  and  evinced  much  sympathy  with  those 
under  suffering.  She  was  ever  ready  to  relieve 
the  wants  of  the  poor,  and  she  discharged  the  vari- 
ous relative  duties  of  life  with  much  affectionate 
kindness. 

From  1812  to  1828,  she  continued  at  times  to 
record  in  her  diary  her  various  trials  and  religious 
exercises,  particularly  relating  to  her  being  called 
to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  which  laid  weightily 
on  her  miud  for  many  years.  At  length,  believing 
the  time  to  be  arrived,  the  natural  timidity  of  her 
disposition  gave  way  to  apprehended  duty,  and  slie 
expressed  a  few  words  iu  the  Meeting  at  ^Vauds- 
worth,  iu  the  Twelfth  moutb,  1818,  and  it  appears 
to  have  afforded  her  sweet  peace  in  thus  submit- 
ting her  will  to  that  of  her  Divine  Master.  On 
this  occasion  she  writes,  "  i  hope  I  shall  be  strength- 
ened to  praise  llis  holy  name  on  a  dying  bed  for 
all  his  mercies  towards  me,  au  unworthy  creature." 

In  1821,  she  was  acknowledged  as  a  minister, 
and  in  the  same  year  paid  a  religious  visit  to  the  \ 
families  of  Friends  of  Wau'isworth  Particular 
Meeting;  iu  yielding  to  which  service,  heavenly  j 
peace  appears  to  have  been  her  portion.    She  was  j 
subsequently  engaged  in  several  visits  to  her  own  j 
and  some  of  the  neighbouring  Quarterly  Meetings, 
from  which  labours  of  love  she  also  experienced  j 
much  comfort,  saying,  on  one  occasion,  "I  have 
great  cause  to  commemorate  the  Lord's  favours.") 
Iu  the  course  of  a  visit  she  paid  in  1825,  to  the 


families  of  Friends  in  one  of  the  Monthly  Meetin 
in  Suffolk,  she  mentions,  "  She  had  times  of  di  I 
couragement  and  suffering,  from  a  sense  of  gre  ^  ' 
weakness,  crying.  Lord  increase  my  faith,  and  ari 
for  my  help;  preserve  me  that  so  thy  precio 
cause  may  never  suffer  through  me  a  poor  worm 
Her  communications  in  the  exercise  of  her  gi: 
though  short,  were  lively  and  marked  by  mu( 
simplicity  and  sweetness ;  the  love  of  our  Heaven 
Father  appeared  to  be  the  constant  clothing  of  h 
mind. 

In  the  Fourth  mouth,  1828,  she  was  attackt 
with  chronic  rheumatism,  which  produced  gre 
suffering  for  the  remainder  of  her  life,  during  whi( 
much  patience  and  resignation  were  manifest. 

She  was  a  diligent  attender  of  our  religio 
meetings,  and  in  them  was  often  favoured  with 
renewal  of  her  strength ;  she  continued  in  the  pe 
formance  of  this  duty  even  when  her  bodily  infirir 
ties  rendered  her  unable  to  move  without  assis 
and  when  wholly  prevented  from  thus  mee 


ance ; 

ing  with  her  friends,  she  considered  this  to  be  tl 
greatest  privation  it  was  her  lot  to  experienc 
During  this  latter  period,  the  Monthly  Meetin, 
for  ministers  and  elders  were  chiefly  held  in  h 
chamber,  a  privilege  she  highly  valued ;  the  r 
membrance  whereof  by  those  who  met  on  the 
occasions  is  sweet,  so  remarkably  did  they  appei 
to  be  times  of  the  overshadowing  of  Divine  love 
The  bodily  sufferings  of  this  our  dear  frier 
during  the  last  year  of  her  life  were  very  grea 
but  she  was  enabled  to  bear  them  with  christic 
patience,  and  in  humble  resignation  to  wait  tl 
Lord's  time,  whilst  the  earnest  desire  of  her  hea 
was  to  be  permitted  at  last  to  reach  a  place  of  re 
and  peace,  "  where,"  she  adds,  "  I  shall  meet  vl\ 
dear  Lord,  and  live  forever  with  him !  then  sha 
I  attain  unto  the  consummate  wishes  and  breathiuj 
of  my  soul  through  life,  having  had  an  earnest  d 
sire  to  be  found  worthy  to  be  admitted  an  inhat 
tant  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  when  time  s 
terminate  my  existence  here." 

Thus  our  beloved  friend  was  preserved  in  fail 
and  patience  to  the  end ;  and  when  He  whose  tend 
love  had  followed  her  all  her  life,  and  throug 
whose  strength  she  had  been  enabled  to  occupy  tl 
talent  received,  was  pleased  to  say.  It  is  enougt 
and  to  remove  her  from  this  state  of  probation  at 
suffering,  we  reverently  believe  the  ardent  pra 
of  her  soul  was  answered,  and  that,  through 
deeming  love  and  mercy,  she  is  admitted  into 
joy  of  her  Lord. 

Our  dear  friend  died  on  the  21st  of  Foul 
month,  1835,  and  her  remains  were  interred 
Croyden,  on  the  29th  of  the  same ;  aged  seven 
three  years.    A  minister  about  sixteen  years 

The  Condor  of  the  Andes. 
The  condor  may  be  said  to  constitute  the  gre 
living  wonder  of  the  Cordillera.  For  reas< 
hitherto  undiscovered,  this  immense  and  power! 
bird  is  never  found  beyond  the  equator  tow! 
the  north,  though  soutliwards  it  extends  its  ei 
pire  through  clouds  and  storms  to  the  Straitj 
Magellan.  No  exact  estimate  can  be  foriijed 
the  height  to  which  the  condor  ascends  into 
air,  but  it  unquestionably  floats  aloft  far  bey( 
the  highest  projections  of  the  globe,  where, 
cording  to  generally  received  opinions,  the  act] 
breathing  is  impossible,  at  least  to  man.  But  si 
ideas  are  gradually  giving  way  before  the  ligh( 
e.-ipcrience.  Men  have  ascended  in  balloous 
six  miles  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and,  wl 
strong  and  robust,  found  their  lungs  very  little 
fected.  Again,  iu  mountainous  regions,  Englj 
travellers  have  attained  to  elevations  at  which 
air  was  previously  supposed  to  be  too  subtile 
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Jlttlinj  respiration.  We  must,  therefore,  attribute  to  other 
'"''ii  causes  the  painful  sensations  felt  bj  explorers  in 
'^'f't  the  Andes.  At  whatever  conclusions  we  may  ar- 
'""'''ri  rive  on  this  point  with  respect  to  man,  it  is  certain 
l"^*i|Aat  the  condor  finds  it  practicable  to  breathe  miles 
'"I'll above  the  apex  of  Chimborazo,  since,  to  a  keen 
'"'jil  sighted  observer,  looking  upwards  from  the  level 
I'j  *iof  perpetual  snow,  it  has  soared  into  the  ether,  till, 
after  looking  for  awhile  like  a  dark  speck,  it  has 
"goili  disappeared  and  been  lost  altogether  in  the  blue 
of  the  firmament.  If  the  condor  could  write, 
^"stlii  what  glowing  and  brilliant  descriptions  might  it 
'^J  pi  not  give  of  the  landscapes  spread  out  before  it  at 
"ijftliit  such  moments  when  the  diameter  of  its  horizon 
must  have  exceeded  a  thousand  miles !  How 
'tiipioi  long  it  remains  thus  buried  in  the  heavens  must 
'I  iiitl  depend  partly  on  its  strength  of  wing,  partly  on 
'f"pt  its  power  of  abstinence,  which  is  so  great  that  it 
J'ulin  is  said,  in  captivity,  to  live  forty  days  without 
food,  though  in  a  state  of  liberty  its  voraciousness 
i'8  lis  believed  to  exceed  that  of  all  other  animals,  not 
excepting  even  the  vulture.  In  point  of  taste,  also, 
it  is  any  thing  but  choice,  preferring  to  fresh  meat 
such  carrion  as  is  found  to  be  in  a  state  of  extreme 
decomposition.  Throughout  the  South  American 
States,  from  the  equator  to  the  utmost  limits  of 
Chili,  the  husbandmen  carry  on  an  internecine  war 
with  this  bird,  which  preys  eagerly  on  their  flocks 
and  their  children,  and  is  mercilessly  shot  or 
knocked  on  the  head  whenever  an  opportunity  of- 
VMfers. 
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Were  it  not,  however,  for  its  greediness,  the  con- 
dor would  seldom  become  the  farmer's  prey.  It 
might  pounce  upon  a  young  vicuna  or  llama,  it 
fii  might  carry  off  a  lamb  or  a  baby  to  its  inaccessi- 
ble eyrie  in  the  Cordillera,  without  affording  the 
marksman  the  chance  of  a  shot,  so  swift  is  its 
wing,  so  sudden  and  instantaneous  its  sweep.  But 
thoroughly  enslaved  by  its  appetite,  it  becomes, 
iDkilwhen  there  is  a  feast  before  it.  less  alive  to  conse- 
quences than  an  alderman.  Scarcely  looking  to 
the  right  hand  or  the  left,  it  tears  and  gorges  as 
long  as  there  is  a  square  quarter  of  an  inch  in  its 
stomach  unfilled  ;  and  when  it  has  dined,  it  is  so 
heavy  that  it  is  utterly  unable  to  mount  till  it  has 
Clip;  taken  a  pretty  long  run,  to  gather  air  into  its  wings. 
Aware  of  its  stupendous  gluttony,  the  farmers  kill 
an  ox,  and  surround  the  carcase  with  a  small  en- 
closure of  lofty  palisades.  The  condors  soon  scent 
the  bait,  and  descend  in  flights  into  the  trap,  where 
they  tug,  and  scream  and  swallow,  till  they  are 
judged  to  be  in  a  state  ripe  for  death  or  slavery. 
Having  no  space  for  their  preliminary  run,  they 
cannot  rise  from  between  the  palisades,  and  so  they 
are  either  brained  with  clubs  or  caught  by  the 
lasso,  and  retained  in  captivity,  though  for  what 
purpose  is  not  stated,  unless  it  be  to  afford  their 
captors  the  pleasure  of  beholding  them  gaze  at 
the  peaks  of  the  Cordillera  in  vain.  An  anecdote 
is  told  of  a  farmer  in  Peru,  who  paid  a  heavy 
penalty  for  his  cruelty  to  the  condor.  The  bird, 
Laving  his  wings  clipped,  remained  sullenly  about 
the  house,  now  and  then  devouring  a  lamb  or  a 
kid.  Gradually  the  old  feathers  moulted,  and 
new  ones  came  and  grew,  till  the  condor  felt  his 
I  strength  return  to  him;  and  seizing  upon  a  young 
child,  the  favourite  of  his  father,  swept  round 
the  farm  yard,  and  spreading  forth  its  vast  wings, 
ipurned  the  ground,  and  soared  aloft  with  its  vic- 
tim, in  sight  of  the  whole  family.  Chambers'  Jour- 
nal. 
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^  A  Superficial  Ministry. — I  sometimes  have 
faith  to  believe,  that  the  Lord's  candle  will  be  again 
lighted,  and  hope  we  shall  be  enabled  to  wait 
patiently  all  his  appointed  time,  for  he  that  be- 
licveth  maketh  not  haste;  and  he  that  runneth 


when  he  is  not  sent,  will  not  be  likely  to  profit  the 
people.  A  superficial  ministry  has  a  powerful  ten 
dency  to  close  up  and  stop  the  sweet,  living  spring 
of  true  gospel  ministry.  It  is  a  great  lesson  to 
learn  to  bear  trials  properly  as  they  arise. —  Thomas 
Scattergoocl,  F.  L.,  vol.  viii.  p.  211. 

Selected. 

THE  MILFOIL. 
In  pools  and  ditches  we  may  find 

A  plant,  whose  structure  well  repays 
The  curious  search  of  him  whose  mind 

Delights  on  Wisdom's  works  to  gaze. 

Upon  the  ground  it  prostrate  lies, 
Beneath  the  water  where  it  grows  ; 

Its  stem  has  not  the  strength  to  rise 
And  bear  it  up  where  sunshine  glows. 

Yet  do  its  blossoms  frail  require 

The  day's  bright  beams,  the  balmy  air, 

The  vital  influence  to  inspire 
Its  seeds  to  ripen  and  prepare. 

Finely  divided  are  its  leaves, 

Among  which  little  bladders  grow, 

With  water  filled,  till  it  perceives 
Its  sap  with  Summer's  force  to  flow. 

But  when  the  flowery  month  of  June 
Returns  with  genial  warmth  replete, 

Displayed  before  our  eyes  we  soon 
Behold  what  skill  its  need  doth  meet. 

The  water  that  the  bladders  filled  ■" 
Is  then  replaced  with  buoyant  air. 

By  a  mysterious  power  distilled, 
The  prostrate  milfoil  up  to  bear. 

The  floated  plant  is  thus  upborne, 

The  sunshine's  quickening  warmth  to  share; 

And  blossoms  delicate  adorn 

The  humble  weed  with  beauty  rare. 

But  when  the  seeds  are  ripe,  again 
With  water  filled  the  bladders  sink, 

And  bear  to  earth  the  fertile  grain, 
The  vital  moisture  there  to  drink ; 

That  thence,  when  the  warm  breath  of  Spring 
Shall  rouse  to  life  the  slumbering  earth, 

Its  verdant  treasures  forth  to  bring. 
The  milfoil  may  again  have  birth. 

If  thus  the  great  Creator's  skill 

Is  in  a  humble  weed  displayed, 
With  powers  mysterious  to  fulfil 

The  functions  of  its  station  made, 

Shall  not  the  children  of  his  love 

Experience  his  providing  care? 
Those  he  designs  for  worlds  above. 

Shall  they  not  here  his  kindness  share? 

If  streams  of  sorrow  o'er  them  roll, 

And  bear  them  prostrate  to  the  ground. 

Perhaps  'tis  but  to  shield  the  soul 
While  storms  of  trial  I'age  around. 

But  when  his  purpose  is  fulfilled, 

He  with  new  strength  the  soul  will  raise, 

To  find  temptation's  tempests  stilled. 
And  blossom  forth  with  love  and  praise. 


An  Ohio  Parmer  in  Illinois. 
Michael  L.  Sullivan,  Esq.,  for  many  years  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  devoted  farmers  of  Ohio, 
whose  broad  acres  stretched  along  the  rich  valley 
of  the  Scioto  in  sight  of  the  dome  of  the  Capitol, 
is  now  the  leading  farmer  of  the  Northwest.  Some 
years  ago  he  sold  his  valuable  lands  in  Franklinton, 
and  .reinvested  in  the  then  cheap,  rich,  vast  and 
unsettled  prairies  of  Illinois.  Nine  miles  from 
Homer,  on  the  Great  Western  railroad,  and  seven- 
teen miles  from  Tolona,  on  the  Illinois  Central,  in 
ChaQjpaign  county,  ten  years  ago  the  magnificent 
farm  M.  Sullivan, now  cultivates  was  a  dreary  waste, 
and  its  vicinity  a  solitude.  He  entered,  in  1853, 
more  than  20,000  acres,  expended  $100,000  in 
permanent  improvements,  and  now  farms  rising 
9,000  acres.    The  remainder  is  under  fence,  and 


will  in  time  be  farmed,  M.  Sullivan  has  40,000  ad- 
ditional acres  in  the  county  adjoining  Champaign, 
but  unimproved. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Chicago  Journal,  who 
has  recently  been  taking  notes  of  the  systematic 
farming  operations  of  M.  Sullivan,  states  that  his 
books  show  a  clear  profit  last  year  of  $80,000, 
The  writer  says  : 

"  Every  expense  of  improvement  or  labour  is 
daily  and  carefully  entered,  and  his  books  are 
balanced  and  kept  with  an  accuracy  equal  to  any 
bank  in  the  State.  For  instance,  every  labourer, 
horse,  mule  or  ox  is  named,  and  a  time-book  is 
kept  of  each.  The  farm  is  laid  off  in  sections,  and 
every  day's  work,  together  with  the  production  and 
improvement,  is  entered,  and  profit  and  loss,  debit 
and  credit,  are  fairly  exhibited.  This  is  his  sys- 
tem, and  is  inviolable. 

"  One  statement  will  startle  the  credulity  of  most 
men,  even  farmers — that  1,800  acres  of  corn  were 
cultivated  last  year,  by  1,500  days  manual  labour. 
His  books  show  this  fact — and  more.  Every  day's 
work  of  oxen,  horses  and  mules  on  the  farm,  are 
there  carefully  and  accurately  recorded.  His 
blacksmiths,  dairymen,  gardeners,  fruiterers,  butch- 
ers, &c.,  each  have  separate  accounts,  and  he  can 
tell  you  the  cost,  to  the  tenth  of  a  dime,  of  the 
raising  of  corn,  or  the  cost  of  hay,  clover,  timothy 
seed,  &c.,  &c.  He  expected  last  year  to  have  cut 
3,000  tons  of  hay  (not  wild  hay,)  but  the  season 
was  unpropitious,  and  topping  the  timothy  with 
machinery,  be  sent  to  marked  3,000  bushels  of 
timothy  seed  this  winter  and  spring,  selling  most 
of  it  at  $2.50  per  bushel.  He  cut  1,000  tons  of 
timothy  hay.  This  morning  I  received  news  of 
the, arrival  of  3,000  mules  and  horses,  belonging  to 
the  Government,  for  feeding.  This  is  but  one  in- 
cident to  M.  Sullivan's  great  plan,  and  in  five  years 
he  will  have  that  number  of  cattle  of  his  own  to 
feed. 

"  His  purpose  is  raising  and  feeding  stock,  and  the 
raising  last  year  of  100  bushels  of  strawberries  and 
1,000  bushels  of  peaches,  were  but  incidents  of  his 
great  purpose.  I  found  a  gentleman  at  the  house 
contracting  for  t^j^e  feeding  of  3,000  Government 
mules;  and  riding  over  the  farm,  I  found  1,200  fat 
cattle  feeding,  and  the  young  stock  of  hogs  and 
calves  were  in  every  direction." — Cleveland  Herald, 


It  never  dries  up. — I  was  staying  at  a  village  on 
the  Welsh  coast,  where  the  people  had  to  bring 
all  their  water  from  a  well.  Not  a  single  house 
had  a  pump.  At  ail  hours  of  the  day,  but  chiefly 
before  breakfast  and  before  tea  time,  little  feet  and 
great,  often  unshod,  but  very  active,  might  be  seen 
passing  along  a  narrow  lane,  with  every  kind  of 
pitcher,  kettle,  and  can,  to  a  fresh  water  well.  Not 
a  very  trusworthy  friend,  after  all,  was  this  village 
well. 

"  Is  this  well  ever  dry?"  I  enquired. 
"  Dry  'I    Yes  ma'am  ;  very  often,  in  hot  wea- 
ther." 

"  And  where  do  you  go  then  for  water?" 
"  To  the  spring,  a  little  way  out  of  town." 
"  And  if  the  spring  dries  up  ?" 
"  Why,  then  we  go  to  the  well,  higher  up — the 
best  water  of  all." 

"  But  if  the  well  higher  up  fails  !" 
"  Why,  ma'am,  that  well  never  dries  up — never. 
It  is  always  the  same,  winter  and  summer." 

I  went  to  see  this  precious  well,  which  "  never 
„ries  up."  It  was  a  clear,  sparkling  rivulet,  coming 
down  from  the  high  bills,  not  with  torrent  leap  and 
roar,  but  with  the  steady  flow  and  soft  murmur  of 
fullness  and  freedom.  It  flowed  down  to  the  high- 
way side.  It  was  within  reach  of  every  child's 
little  pitcher.    It  was  enough  for  every  empty 
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vessel.  The  small  birds  came  down  thither  to 
drink.  The  ewes  and  lambs  had  trodden  down  a 
little  path  to  its  brink.  The  thirsty  beasts  of  bur- 
den, along  the  dusty  road,  knew  the  way  (as  I 
could  see  by  their  tracks)  to  the  well  that  "  never 
dries  up." 

It  reminded  me  of  the  waters  of  life  and  salva- 
tion, flowing  from  the  "  Rock  of  Ages,"  and  brought 
within  the  reach  of  all  men  by  the  gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ.  Every  other  brook  may  grow  dry  in  the 
days  of  drought  and  adversity;  but  this  heavenly 
spring  never  ceases  to  flow. 

Without  waiting  till  earth's  wayside  brooks  shall 
fail,  let  us  all  hasten  at  once,  with  hearts  athirst, 
to  the  heavenly  well  "  which  never  dries  lopT 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Algiers  is  associated  in  our  minds  with  corsairs 
and  cruel  Turks,  who  captured  on  the  high  seas 
whoever  they  might  dare  to  make  prisoners  and 
sell  for  slaves  in  its  ever  open  mart.  But  the  day 
in  which  the  Turk  held  dominion  there,  and  the 
Salie  Rovers  paled  the  cheeks  of  christian  mari- 
ners, has  long  passed  away  ;  the  haughty  Mussul- 
man has  been  obliged  to  succumb  to  the  arms  of 
France,  and  with  the  waning  power  of  the  crescent, 
a  new  order  of  things  has  sprung  up  on  those  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean.  The  final  effect  of  French 
rule  upon  the  character  of  the  mixed  population  of 
that  section  of  Africa,  is  a  problem  not  easy  to 
solve  ;  the  type  of  civilization  introduced  by  them 
is  too  far  below  that  which  accompanies  pure  Chris- 
tianity, to  allow  us  to  hope  for  any  speedy  or 
striking  improvement.  Still  Algeria  is  an  interest- 
ing colony — if  such  it  may  be  called — and  with  its 
European  connection,  and  the  motley  immigration 
taking  place  to  it,  may  yet  play  no  unimportant 
part  in  the  startling  changes  now  going  on  in  the 
world. 

The  Paris  press  has  given  us  several  valuable 
works  upon  the  country,  its  inhabitants  and  pro- 
ducts, as  well  as  the  changes  that  have  been  efi'ected 
since  the  conquest;  most  of  them,  however,  exhibit- 
ing more  or  less,  thoughts  and  sentiments  character- 
istically French.  The  following  notice  of  a  recent 
publication  by  E.  Feydeau,  taken  from  "  St.  James' 
Magazine,"  gives  a  graphic  picture  of  home  life  in 
Algiers,  and  may  interest  the  readers  of  "  The 
Friend." 

"Public  life  in  Algiers  bears  to  a  gi-eat  extent 
the  character  of  a  carnival.  In  the  hilly,  shadowy 
streets  running  between  the  white  houses,  on  the 
squares  surrounded  by  arcades,  and  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  plashing  fountains,  a  strange 
crowd  collects  from  early  dawn,  composed  of  the 
most  varied  types,  and  dressed  in  the  most  attrac- 
tive costumes.  Let  us  pay  a  visit  to  the  grand 
square  at  6  a.  m.  The  Moors  flock  down  from 
the  upper  town,  and  mingle  with  the  Jews  stand- 
in(r  near  the  bazaar;  the  Mahou  fishermen  who 
come  up  from  the  quays  carrying  large  hampers 
full  of  fresh  fish  ;  Biskris,  driving  before  them  long 
files  of  donkeys  loaded  with  gravel ;  and  Malte>e 
gardeners,  dragging  small  trucks  full  of  oranges 
and  pomegranates.  All  along  the  white  walls  on 
either  side  of  the  street,  crouching  ncgresscs, 
wrapped  from  head  to  foot  in  a  piece  of  cotton 
cloth,  arc  selling  their  pink  loaves,  while  laughing 
tojielher  with  that  childish  lauj;h  which  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  hear.  Sherbet  sellers  tinkle  their  bells, 
and  beggars  arti-siically  draped  in  their  ragged 
burnous,  and  lying  in  the  shade  on  the  bazaar  steps, 
are  voluptuously  driving  away  the  flies  with  their 
fans  of  rice  straw.  Daily  there  are  types  enough 
assembled  here  to  occupy  an  artist  for  life;  bare- 
legged riders  thrusting  their  stallions  among  the 
muttering  footmen ;  any  quantity  of  soldiers  iu 


fantastic  uniforms,  showing  ofi"  before  the  women 
with  the  air  of  a  conqueror ;  grisettes,  who  seemed 
to  have  just  arrived  from  the  Quartier  Latin  ;  Jew 
women,  wrapped  in  those  long  cloaks  of  brown  silk, 
which  give  to  their  indolent  gait  something  of  the 
stifi'ness  of  Egyptian  statues;  and,  lastly,  Moorish 
women,  tripping  through  the  groups,  like  white 
phantoms,  with  laughing  eyes. 

"At  night  the  Government  Square  ofi'ers  us  an- 
other Algiers,  quite  new,  and  not  the  less  strange. 
This  square  is  the  forum  of  the  Europeans.  It  is  a 
vast  space  contained  between  houses,  with  arcades, 
planted  with  trees  on  three  sides,  and  facing  the 
sea.  So  soon  as  the  sun  has  sunk  below  the  hori- 
zon, a  military  orchestra  plays  here  waltzes  and 
quadrilles,  and  an  indolent  crowd  comes  to  listen 
to  the  baud,  while  seeking  the  absent  breeze.  Here 
you  meet  in  turn,  the  military  colonist,  an  old  ofii- 
cer  who  gained  all  his  steps  on  African  soil,  and 
now  cultivates  a  little  farm  in  the  plain  of  the 
Mitidja;  the  colonist  who  landed  immediately  after 
the  conquest,  who  has  exchanged  many  a  shot  with 
the  Arabs,  and  seen  whole  villages  depopulated  by 
fever ;  the  restless  and  crafty  tradesmen,  ever  busy 
with  loans,  lawsuits,  buying,  credits,  and  usury  ; 
the  merchant  of  Marseilles,  a  gay,  plump,  and 
good  fellow,  recognizable  by  that  accent  which 
makes  him  laugh  at  himself;  magistrates,  sailors, 
young  officers,  and  travellers  who  have  returned 
from  a  lengthened  trip,  say,  to  M'zab,  Tripoli,  or 
Tunis.  The  latter  are  bronzed  by  the  sun;  the 
desert  belongs  to  them.  Add  to  this  crowd,  dressed 
in  convenient  garments,  the  wives  of  tradespeople 
and  clerks,  and  a  few  laughing  lorettes,  who  dis- 
play the  amplitudes  of  their  crinoline  on  the 
asphalt.  Remember  that  all  these  people  are  walk- 
ing about,  and  talking  in  the  light  of  the  gas  and 
the  stars,  and  you  will  have  a  faithful  idea  of  the 
spectacle  ofi^ered  each  evening  by  the  Government 
Square  of  Algiers. 

"  In  the  upper  town  night  is  thoroughly  Oriental. 
The  Moorish  and  Jewish  women  sit  outside  their 
houses,  with  their  naked  feet  stretched  out  before 
them ;  the  whitewashed  wall  against  which  they 
lean  forming  a  relief  to  their  gay  costume.  There 
is  a  good  deal  of  talking  going  on,  and  the  few 
promenaders  pick  up  interesting  scraps  of  conver- 
sation. At  times  it  is  an  Arab,  wrapped  in  his 
burnous,  who  asks  hospitality  through  the  massive 
gate  of  a  discreet-looking  house ;  sometimes  it  is  a 
Frenchman,  who  from  the  streets  tries  to  strike  up 
a  friendship  with  a  native  woman,  seated  at,  her 
small  window;  and  there  are  also  men  singing,  in 
the  hope  of  touching  the  heart  of  their  beloved,  and 
the  beloved  often  replies  from  the  other  side  of  the 
wall,  without  showing  herself."        *        *  * 

"Let  us  enter  one  of  these  native  houses.  In 
the  first  place,  the  reader  must  not  expect  to  find 
here — or  indeed,  anywhere  iu  Algiers — sumptuous 
and  noble  furniture.  That  of  the  principal  room, 
in  which  strangers  are  received,  consists  of  three 
mattresses,  spread  on  the  ground,  and  forming 
three  sides  of  a  rectangle.  Very  common  carpets 
are  laid  on  the  mattresses;  and  in  the  centre  of  the 
rectangle,  a  large  pewter  salver  supports  a  cupful 
of  pomegranate  seeds,  or  a  large  nosegay.  There 
is  only  one  very  small  window,  and  the  little  light  in 
the  room  reaches  it  through  the  open  door.  This 
room,  however,  like  the  whole  house  indeed,  is  ex- 
quisitely clean,  being  carefully  whitewashed,  and 
the  floor  composed  of  colored  tiles.  At  one  of  the 
ends  of  the  room,  a  white  muslin  curtain  with  a 
fringe  of  gold,  half  raised,  enables  you  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  an  iron  bedstead,  such  as  are  usual  in 
colleges  and  hospitals.  At  the  other  end  is  a 
clumsy  chest  of  drawers,  by  the  side  of  a  gaily 
painted  Turkish  trunk.    The  rest  of  the  furniture 


hangs  rather  hap-hazard  along  the  walls,  and  con- 
sists of  a  set  of  painted  shelves,  on  which  amber 
necklaces,  and  handkerchiefs,  are  hung,  a  mirror 
with  a  carved  frame,  a  big-bellied  guitar,  and  straw 
fly- disturbers,  in  the  shape  of  small  flags.'  There  is 
also  here  and  there  on  shelves  a  pile  of  vials,  and 
nameless  articles  employed  in  ladies'  toilet,  but 
they  are  not  worth  talking  about.  But  now  to  in- 
troduce you  to  the  mistress  of  the  house."  *  * 
"  Seated  in  her  gala  costume,  with  legs  crossed 
like  a  fakir,  her  naked  foot  resting  jn  her  knee, 
and  holding  the  guitar  under  her  arm,  she  tor- 
ments the  cords  of  the  instrument  with  a  reed.  It 
is  almost  needless  to  tell  you  that  her  arms  are  the 
color  of  oranges,  that  her  toe-nails  are  blackened 
with  henna,  and  that  her  white  satin  gold-flowered 
trousers  spread  out  on  the  divan  around  her,  and, 
fastened  at  the  knee,  fall  back  to  the  middle  of  the 
leg.  Her  transparent  chemisette  covers  her  bust 
without  concealing  it,  and  falls  below  her  hips,  with 
two  long  bands  of  crimson  silk.  A  yellow  ribbon  is 
fastened  around  her  neck,  with  a  necklace  of  eight 
rows  of  fine  pearls;  a  blue,  gold-striped  handker- 
chief is  fastened  across  her  forehead,  its  long  fringe 
hanging  down  to  the  middle  of  her  back.  The  deli- 
cate skin  of  her  face,  which  has  never  been  assailed 
by  the  sunbeams,vis  pink  on  her  cheek- bones^  and 
derives  a  marvellous  lustre  from  a  patch  on  the 
temple  or  chin.  Lastly,  she  has  red  lips,  very  white 
teeth,  black  eyes  overshadowed  by  heavy  lashes,  and 
painted  eyebrows ;  and  there  is  something  timid  and 
resigned  about  her  whole  face,  which  resembles  the 
expression  of  a  wild  beast  caught  in  a  trap.  We 
must  not  omit  one  charming  detail  of  her  costume. 
A  garland  of  jessamine  flowers,  threaded  like  the 
beads  of  a  rosary,  describes  an  elegant  spiral  around 
her  head,  half  concealing  a  diadem  of  diamonds,  and 
falling  on  either  side  down  her  cheek.  She  also 
wears  a  broad,  loose  girdle  of  silk,^  embx'oidered 
with  gold  thread,  round  her  waist."'  *  * 
"  The  native  races  of  Algiers  are  divided  into  two 
classes, — the  hadars^  or  citizens,  constituting  the 
fixed  population;  and  the  berranis,  on  foreigners, 
composed  of  artisans  and  traders,  temporarily  dwel- 
ling in  the  city.  At  the  time  of  the  conquest  the 
berranis  formed  a  certain  number  of  corporations, 
managed  by  the  amins  or  syndics.  The  French, 
however,  speedily  altered  ail  this,  and  every  ber- 
rani  coming  to  Algiers  to  carry  on  his  calling  is 
obliged  to  go  before  the  representative  of  the  ad- 
ministration. He  receives  a  ticket,  bearing  the  name 
of  his  corporation,  and  a  book,  in  which  his  name, 
origin,  and  description  are  entered.  The  difi'erent 
masters  who  employ  him  record  their  remarks  in 
this  book,  and  when  he  wishes  to  leave  the  town, 
he  must  change  his  book  for  a  permit  to  depart. 
Any  disputes  that  arise  between  them  are  settled 
by  the  assembled  council  of  the  amins,  and  M. 
Feydeau  took  a  delight  in  paying  visits  to  the 
court,  which  was  held  in  a  garden.  The  charges 
were  very  amusing.  At  one  moment  it  was  a  Bis- 
kri,  who  came  to  complain  of  a  Moorish  woman, 
whose  furniture  he  had  moved  ;  and  the  woman, 
thrusting  her  hand,  red  with  henna,  from  under 
her  haik,  explained  to  the  court,  with  a  multitude 
of  gestures,  that  the  Biskri  had  injured  her  furni- 
ture, and  it  was  only  fair  that  she  should  stop  the 
cost  of  repairing  it  out  of  the  price  agreed  on. 
Another  time  it  was  a  negress  accusing  a  Lag- 
houati  of  spilling  a  jar  of  oil  over  her  meldia.  The 
Laghouati  claimed  the  value  of  his  oil;  the  uegress 
that  of  her  garment.  Again,  it  was  a  negro  whom 
a  Kabyle  hud  beaten,  or  a  Kabyle  whom  a  negro 
had  smashed,  and  both  demanded  money  as  a 
consolation  for  the  blows  they  had  received.  Or, 
again,  it  was  a  Jewish  woman  accusing  a  M'zabite 
I  of  stealing  her  rings,  which  she  had  forgotten  at 
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the  bath ;  and  the  M'zabite,  to  prove  that  he  had 
not  stolen,  displayed  to  the  court  his  ten  fingers 
bare  of  rings,  with  an  ingenuous  air."^ 

(To  be  coutinued.) 
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T/ie  Early  Christians  on  War. — It  is  clear  and 
indisputable,  that  the  christians  who  lived  nearest 
to  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  believed  with  undoubt- 
ing  confidence  that  he  had  unequivocally  forbidden 
war,  that  they  openly  avowed  this  belief,  and  that 
in  support  of  it,  they  were  willing  to  sacrifice,  and 
did  sacrifice,  their  fortunes  and  their  lives. 

Christians,  however,  afterwards  became  soldiers. 
And  when  ?  When  their  general  fidelity  to  Chris- 
tianity became  relaxed ;  —  when  in  other  respects 
they  violated  its  principles; — when  they  had  begun 
to  dissemble,"  and  to  "falsify  their  word,"  and 
to  cheat;" — when  "christian  casuists"  had  per- 
suaded them  that  they  might  "  sit  at  meat  in  the 
idol's  tenipk  — when  christians  accepted  even  the 
'priesthoods  of  idolatry.  In  a  word,  they  became 
soldiers,  when  they  had  ceased  to  be  christians. 

The  departure  from  the  original  faithfulness  was, 
however,  not  suddenly  general.  Like  every  other 
corruption,  war  obtained  by  degrees.  During  the 
first  two  hundred  years,  not  a  christian  soldier  is 
upon  record.  In  the  third  century,  when  Christi- 
anity became  partially  corrupted,  christian  soldiers 
jwere  common.  The  number  increased  with  the 
increase  of  the  general  profligacy,  until  at  last,- in 
the  fourth  century,  christians  became  soldiers  with- 
Dut  hesitation,  and  perhaps  without  remorse.  Here 
md  there,  however,  an  ancient  father  still  lifted 
ap  his  voice  for  peace  ;  but  the.-:e,  one  after  another, 
ropping  from  the  world,  the  tenet  that  war  is  un- 
'awful,  ceased  at  length  to  be  a  tenet  of  the  church. 

Such  was  the  original  of  the  present  belief  in 
he  lawfulness  of  war.  It  begun  in  unfaithfulness, 
vas  nurtured  by  profligacy,  and  was  confirmed  by 
;eneral  corruption.  We  seriously,  then,  and  solemn- 
y  invite  the  conscientious  christian  of  the  present 
ay  to  consider  these  things.  Had  the  professors 
if  Christianity  continued  in  the  purity  and  faithfui- 
less  of  their  forefathers,  we  should  now  have  be- 
ieved  that  war  wa"s  forbidden;  and  Europe,  many 
ong  centuries  ago,  would  have  reposed  in  peace. 

Let  it  always  be  borne  in  miud  by  those  who 
re  advocating  war,  that  they  are  contending  for  a 
orruption  which  their  forefathers  abhorred,  and 
3at  they  are  making  Jesus  Christ  the  sanctioner 
crimes,  which  his  purest  followers  ofl'ered  up 
aeir  lives  because  they  would  not  commit. — 
yy7)tond. 

The  Marvels  of  a  Seed. — Have  you  ever  con- 
dered  how  wonderful  a  thing  the  seed  of  a  plant 
?  It  is  a  miracle.  God  said,  "  Let  there  be 
lant  yielding  seed,"  and  it  is  further  added, 
each  one  alter  his  kind," 

The  great  naturalist  Cuvier  thought  that  the 
jrms  of  all  past,  present,  and  future  generations 
seed  were  contained  oue  within  the  other,  as  if 
icked  in  a  succession  of  boxes.    Other  learned 

I en  have  explained  this  mystery  in  a  different 
ay.  But  what  signify  all  their  explanations  ? 
et  them  explain  it  as  they  will,  the  wonder  re- 
ains  the  same,  and  we  must  look  upon  the  repro- 
iction  of  the  seed  as  a  continual  miracle. 
Is  there  upon  earth  a  machine,  is  there  a  palace, 
there  even  a  city,  which  contains  so  much  that  is 
)nderful  as  is  enclosed  in  a  single  little  seed — one 
ain  of  corn,  one  little  brown  apple  seed,  one  small 
3d  of  a  tree,  picked  up,  perhaps,  by  a  sparrow  for 
r  little  ones,  the  smallest  of  a  poppy  or  a  blue- 
11,  or  even  one  of  the  seeds  that  are  so  small  that 
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ey  float  about  the  air  invisible  to  our  eyes  I 
h  ?  there  is  a  world  of  marvel  and  brilliant 
auties  hidden  iu  each  of  these  tiny  seeds.  Con- 


sider their  immense  number,  the  perfect  separation 
of  the  different  kinds,  their  power  of  life  and  re- 
surrection, and  their  wonderful  fruitfulness. 

Consider  first  their  number.  About  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years  ago  the  celebrated  Linnseus,  who 
has  been  called  "  the  father  of  botany,"  reckoned 
about  8,000  different  kinds  of  plants  :  and  he  then 
thought  that  the  whole  number  existing  could  not 
much  exceed  10,000.  But  one  hundred  years 
after  him  M.  de  Condolle,  of  Geneva,  described 
40,000  kinds  of  plants,  and  supposed  it  possible 
that  the  number  might  even  amount  to  100,000. 

Well,  let  me  ask  you,  have  these  100,000  kinds 
of  plants  ever  failed  to  bear  the  right  seed  ?  Have 
they  ever  deceived  us  ?  Has  the  seed  of  wheat 
ever  yielded  barley,  or  a  seed  of  poppy  grown  up 
into  a  sunflower  ?  Has  a  sycamore  tree  ever 
sprung  from  an  acorn,  or  a  beach  tree  from  a 
chestnut  ?  A  little  bird  may  carry  away  the 
small  seed  of  the  sycamore  in  its  beak  to  feed  its 
nestlings,  and  on  the  way  drop  it  on  the  ground 
The  tiny  seed  may  spring  up  and  grow  where  it 
fell,  unnoticed,  and  sixty  years  after  it  may  be 
come  a  magnificent  tree,  under  which  the  flocks  of 
the  valley  and  their  shepherds  may  rest  in  the 
shade. 

Consider  next  the  wonderful  power  of  life  and 
resurrection  bestowed  on  the  seeds  of  plants,  so 
that,  they  may  be  preserved  from  year  to  year, 
and  even  from  century  to  century. 

Let  a  child  put  a  few  seeds  in  a  drawer  and 
shut  them  up  ;  sixty  years  afterwards,  when  his 
hair  is  white  and  his  steps  tottering,  let  him  take 
one  of  these  seeds  and  sow  it  in  the  ground,  and 
soon  after  he  will  see  it  spring  up  into  new  life 
and  become  a  young,  fresh,  and  beautiful  plant. 

M.  Jouanuet  relates  that  in  the  year  1835  seve- 
ral old  Celtic  tombs  were  discovered  near  Begorac. 
Under  the  head  of  each  of  the  dead  bodies  there 
was  found  a  small  square  stone  or  brick,  with  a 
hole  in  each,  containing  a  few  seeds,  which  had 
been  placed  there  beside  the  dead  by  the  heathen 
friends,  who  had  buried  them  perhaps  fifteen  or 
seventeen  hundred  years  before.  These  seeds  were 
carefully  sowed  by  those  who  found  them.  What 
was  seen  to  spring  from  the  dust  of  the  dead  "/ 
Beautiful  sunflowers,  blue  corn  flowers,  and  clover 
bearing  blossoms  as  bright  and  sweet  as  those 
which  are  woven  into  wreaths  by  the  merry  chil- 
dren now  playing  in  our  fields. 

Some  years  ago,  a  vase,  hermetically  sealed,  was 
found  in  a  mummy-pit  in  Egypt,  by  the  English 
traveller,  Wilkinson,  who  sent  it  to  the  British  Mu- 
seum. The  librarian  there  haviug  unfortunately 
broken  it,  discovered  in  it  a  few  grains  of  wheat 
and  one  or  two  peas,  old,  wrinkled,  and  as  hard 
as  a  stone.  The  peas  were  planted  carefully  under 
glass  on  the  4th  of  June,  1844,  and  at  the  end  of 
thirty  days  these  seeds  were  seen  to  spring  up  into 
new  life.  They  had  been  buried  probably  about 
three  thousand  years  ago,  perhaps  in  the  time  of 
Moses,  and  had  slept  all  that  long  time,  apparently 
dead,  yet  still  living  in  the  dust  of  the  tomb. — 
Guassen. 


Dyeing  Wood. — A  dyer  at  Lyons  has  discov- 
ered "a  method  by  which  wood  may  be  dyed  violet. 
This  color  is  produced  by  two  immersions,  one  in 
iodide  of  potassium,  containing  eighty  grammes  of 
that  ingredient  per  quart ;  the  other  in  bichloride 
of  mercury,  at  the  rate  of  twenty-five  grammes  the 
quart.  The  wood  to  be  dyed  is  to  be  placed  in  the 
first  bath,  where  it  must  remain  for  some  hours. 
It  is  then  to  be  immersed  in  the  latter,  where  it 
will  acquire  a  bright  rose  color  The  dyed  wood 
should  afterwards  be  varnished.  The  baths  may 
be  used  several  times  for  a  similar  purpose.  | 
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Thirty-six  published  volumes  of  "  The  Friend," 
speak  more  fully  its  character  than  any  words  can 
set  it  forth,  and  therefore  in  entering  upon  another 
volume  we  need  only  refer  our  readers  to  what  has 
been  done,  and  express  our  expectation  and  deter- 
mination to  continue  in  the  same  well-worn  track. 

To  some  of  the  contributors  who  have  been  con- 
nected with  the  Journal  from  its  commencement, 
the  labour  that  has  been  so  long  bestowed  and  is 
still  continued,  is  beginning  to  be  more  felt  than 
when  they  could  bring  more  youthful  vigor  and 
zeal  to  the  task,  and  they  would  be  glad  to  turn  it 
over  to  new  and  abler  hands.  But  the  objects 
that  have  been  kept  in  view  throughout  the  whole 
period  of"  The  Friend's"  existence,  and  given  value 
to  its  publication,  viz.,  to  promulgate  and  defend 
Quakerism  or  pure  Christianity,  as  iaculcated  in  the 
scriptures  of  Truth,  and  revived  by  our  early 
Friends,  and  to  furnish  a  weekly  sheet  of  safe  and 
instructive  i-eading  for  the  families  of  Friends — are 
as  dear  to  us  as  ever,  and  we  trust  will  continue 
to  secure  to  it  an  increasing  manifestation  of  favour 
and  support.  We  are  occasionally  reminded  that 
not  a  few  of  our  fellow  members  consider  our  views 
of  the  principles  of  the  Society  and  the  practices  it 
should  adhere  to,  as  obsolete,  and  unadapted  to  the 
improved  and  progressive  age  in  which  we  live. 
But  we  arc  satisfied  with  believing  that  we  live 
under  the  last  dispensation  of  Divine  Providence  to 
fallen  man;  and  that  the  doctrines  of  Christianity, 
as  understood  and  clearly  set  forth  by  the  Society 
in  its  beginning,  are  unchangeable,  and  that  all 
who  would  enjoy  that  perfect  freedom  which  the 
Truth  alone  can  give,  must  be  conformable  thereto. 
Every  change,  therefore,  including  the  more  modern 
modifications,  has  been  and  must  continue  to  be 
for  the  worse,  bringing  dimness  of  vision  and  grosser 
misunderstanding  of  the  Truth  in  those  who  have 
or  who  may  adopt  or  promote  them.  We  desire, 
therefore,  to  adhere  to  the  good  old  way,  and  have 
no  hesitation  in  expressing  our  firm  belief  that  the 
Society  would  utterly  perish  did  it  not,  sooner  or 
later,  disown  the  novelties  that  have  been  palmed 
upon  it  and  the  world  as  Quakerism.  This  we  feel 
confident  it  will  finally  do,  and  a  generation  yet 
arise  amongst  us  who  will  repudiate  the  errors  that 
have  crept  into  the  Society;  and  promulgating  the 
same  principles,  and  living  up  to  the  same  testi- 
monies that  the  early  Friends  and  all  their  worthy 
successors  have  done,  cause  them  once  more  to 
shine  forth  in  their  inherent  beauty,  and  to  strike 
with  power  at  the  strongholds  of  sin  and  hypocrisy 
abounding  in  the  world.  This  is  the  true  mis- 
sionary work  to  which  our  religious  Society  is 
called;  but  it  must  put  on  the  sanctified  and 
beautiful  garment  in  which  it  was  once  arrayed, 
before,  as  a  body,  it  can  come  up  in  as  effective  a 
manner  as"  was  designed,  to  the  help  of  the  Lord 
against  the  mighty.  With  these  views,  "  The 
Friend"  must  in  all  good  conscience  adhere  to  the 
course  it  has  heretofore  pursued. 

The  pages  of  our  Journal  have  been  enlivened, 
during  the  past  year,  by  contributions  from  some 
of  our  friends,  both  male  and  female,  who  have 
entered  life  since  it  was  established,  and  we  have 
received  their  assistance  with  great  satisfaction, 
not  only  because  it  added  to  the  interest  and  value 
of  "  The  Friend,"  but  that  it  showed  their  partici- 
pation in  the  desire  to  promote  the  well-being  of 
their  fellow  members.  We  earnestly  hope  they  will 
continue  the  good  work  they  have  thus  begun,  and 
take  the  places  of  many  who  once  gave  us  their 
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aid,  but  who  from  death  or  other  causes,  have 
ceased  from  their  labours. 

We  would  remind  those  Friends  who  kindly  act 
as  agents  for  our  Journal,  as  well  as  others  who 
are  interested  in  its  welfare,  that  now  is  the  time 
to  add  to  its  subscription  list,  by  inviting  those  who 
do  not  take  it  to  give  in  their  names. 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
"Foreign. — News  from  England  to  8th  mo.  20th.  The 
privateer  Florida  appeared  off  Kinsale  on  the  I7th,  and 
was  boarded  by  a  Cork  pilot-boat,  and  sent  three  pas- 
sengers (supposed  Confederate  agents,)  ashore  by  her. 
The  Florida  was  off  Queenstown  on  the  18th.  The  Cork 
Herald  had  previously  announced  her  expected  arrival 
at  Queenstown  to  effect  some  shipments  of  men,  and  at 
the  instance  of  the  United  States  Consul,  a  notice  was 
posted  by  the  Port  Admiral,  warning  the  people  against 
any  breach  of  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act.  The  ship 
Eagle  had  reached  Liverpool  from  Bermuda  with  nearly 
80,000  ounces  of  silver  bars,  supposed  to  be  that  taken 
by  pirates  from  the  American  ship  Hoxie.  The  American 
ship  Nash  has  been  destroyed  by  a  privateer  off  Gibral- 
ter.  The  Confederate  loan  was  selling  at  a  discount  of 
27  a  29  per  cent.  The  Mexican  and  Polish  questions  are 
in  sialu  quo.  The  notes  of  France  and  England  to  Russia 
are  represented  as  quite  pacific.  The  Morning  Post 
thinks  if  the  Russian  reply  is  unfavourable,  the  Poles 
should  be  recognized  as  belligerents.  There  are  rumors 
of  a  contemplated  interview  between  Napoleon  and  the 
Emperor  of  Austria.  At  the  Paris  Bourse,  rentes  were 
quoted  at  67/.  65c.  At  the  Congress  of  the  German 
Princes  in  Hessian  Frankfort,  a  collective  invitation  was 
to  be  sent  to  the  King  of  Prussia  to  attend  personally, 
conveyed  by  the  King  of  Saxony.  The  Liverpool  cotton 
market  was  active  at  a  small  advance.  Breadstuffs 
quiet  and  steady.  The  London  Times  in  its  city  article, 
on  referring  to  the  affairs  in  Mexico,  says:  "  It  is  vain  to 
deny  the  feelings  of  the  London  merchants.  They  be- 
lieve that  the  Emperor  Napoleon  has  done  a  great  service 
both  political  and  commercial,  to  the  world — political, 
so  far  as  conforming  to  the  previous  action  of  Spain  in 
extinguishing  the  Monroe  doctrine,  and  commercially, 
by  restoring  intercourse  with  a  nation  of  such  import- 
ance of  territory."  The  London  Times  has  a  leader  on 
Lancashire,  in  allusion  to  the  increase  last  week  of  the 
number  of  unemidoyed,  and  says:  "  Lancashire  must  be 
gradually  emptied  as  it  was  gradually  filled.  There  is 
no  remedy  but  to  distribute  the  population;  centres  of 
trade  and  wealth  are  perpetually  changing.  It  is  useless 
to  struggle  against  necessity.  Lancashire  has  had  its 
turn;  it  may  have  its  turn  again;  but  its  people  cannot 
be  supported  at  the  public  expense  till  that  time  arrives." 
The  Congress  of  German  Princes  was  in  session  at 
Frankfort.  It  was  headed  by  the  Emperor  of  Austria, 
and  was  largely  attended.  It  was  reported,  but  not  cer- 
tainly known,  tliat  the  Archduke  Ferdinand  Maximilian, 
has  accepted,  with  the  consent  of  his  brother,  the  Em- 
peror of  Austria,  the  offer  of  the  crown  of  the  Mexican 
empire.  Advices  from  Japan  confirm  the  intelligence 
that  the  indemnity  claimed  by  the  British  had  been 
partly  paid,  and  that  peace  for  the  present  will  be  main- 
tained, as  commissioners  had  arrived  to  settle  the  mat- 
ters in  dispute.  There  is,  however,  much  deep-seated 
hostility  to  foreigners  on  the  jiart  of  the  Japanese,  and 
the  authority  of  the  Tycoon  to  make  the  commercial 
treaties  which  have  occasioned  the  late  diflicuUies,  is 
denied.  The  Tycoon,  it  is  stated,  is  now  in  confinement 
on  this  account. 

Uneted  States. — The  Finances. — Subscriptions  to  the 
5-20  years  six  per  cent,  loan  continue  to  come  in  freely. 
The  amount  received  last  week,  at  the  otlice  of  Jay 
Cooke,  in  I'hiladclphia,  was  §3,502,000.  In  New  York 
at  the  loan  agency,  $1,714,000,  was  subscribed,  and 
$1,918, .'too  directallhe  Sub-Treasury.  Sixty-six  national 
banks,  with  a  capital  of  nearly  nine  millions  of  dollars, 
have  been  so  far  authorizeil  under  tiie  law  of  Congress. 

The  Siege  of  Charleston. — The  position  of  afl'airs  does 
not  seem  to  have  nialcrially  changed,  but  it  was  believed 
the  besieging  forces  were  making  gradual  progress.  A 
despatcli  from  General  Gilniorc,  dated  on  the  24th  ult., 
states  tiiat  Fort  Sumter  was  then  little  better  than  u 
mass  of  ruins,  the  result  of  seven  days  continuous  bom- 
bardment. The  Federal  batteries  were  located  at  dis- 
tances varying  between  3,330  and  4,240  yards  from 
Sumter,  (ien.  Gilraore  further  says:  "I  have  also,  at 
great  labour  and  under  a  heavy  fire  from  James  Island, 
established  batteries  on  my  lelt  within  cH'ective  range  of 
the  heart  of  Ciiaricslon  city,  and  have  opened  with  them, 
after  giving  General  Beauregard  due  notice  of  luy  intcu- 
tion  to  do  so."  Charleston  ilesputclies  say  tliat  tl)e  bat- 
tery which  threw  shells  into  the  city  was  located  at  ii 


distance  of  five  miles.  After  a  few  shells  had  been 
thrown,  the  bombardment  ceased  in  consequence,  as  the 
rebels  supposed,  of  the  bursting  of  the  largest  gun.  The 
rebel  rifle  pits  before  Fort  Wagner  appear  to  have  been 
taken  by  the  Federal  troops. 

Tennessee. — On  the  29th  ult.,  the  main  body  of  General 
Rosecran's  army  crossed  the  Tennessee  river  at  four 
points,  near  Stevenson,  Alabama,  to  the  Southwest  of 
Chattanooga,  where  Gen.  Bragg  was  strongly  posted. 
Gen.  Crook  had  penetrated  to  the  summit  of  Lookout 
Mountain,  within  nine  miles  of  Chattanooga.  He  found 
the  mountains  clear  of  rebels.  The  army  of  Gen.  Burn- 
side  had  reached  Kingston,  in  Roane  county,  a  little 
west  of  south  from  Knoxville,  and  about  twenty-five 
miles  from  that  city.  The  movements  of  both  armies 
look  to  the  occupation  of  East  Tennessee,  and  the  effec- 
tual crushing  of  the  rebel  power  in  the  entire  State. 

Mississippi. — The  latest  accounts  from  Gen.  Grant's 
army  do  not  show  any  favourable  change  in  its  sanitary 
condition.  The  epidemic,  it  is  stated,  attacks  only  the 
northern  troops,  who  are  not  acclimated.  It  is  stated 
that  the  rebel  General  Pemberton  has  lost  his  life.  He 
came  to  his  death  from  a  pistol  shot  wound  inflicted  by 
a  Texan  oflicer  whom  he  had  offended. 

Arkansas. — A  special  despatch  to  the  St.  Louis  Re- 
publican, dated  at  Memphis,  states  that  the  rebel  General 
Price  had  assembled  twenty-five  thousand  men  at  Bayou 
Maire,  on  the  White  river,  fourteen  miles  above  Duval's 
Bluff,  with  the  intention  of  giving  battle  to  the  Union 
forces  who  were  at  the  latter  point.  Skirmishing  was 
constantly  going  on.  A  despatch  from  Gen.  Fisk  to  Gen. 
Schofield,  dated  at  Pilot  Knob,  says  :  Col.  Woodson's 
cavalry  made  a  raid  to  Pocahontas,  Ark  ,  routed  several 
bands  of  guerrillas  and  captured  about  a  hundred  prison- 
ers— among  them  Gen.  Jeff.  Thompson  and  all  his  staff. 

Virginia. — No  movements  are  reported  on  the  part  of 
either  of  the  two  great  hostile  armies.  The  rebels  re- 
cently surprised  and  captured  two  small  gun-boats  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Rappahannock.  The  Richmond  papers 
have  a  despatch  from  the  rebel  General  Jones,  command- 
ing in  Central  Virginia,  who  states  that  he  had  a  severe 
battle  with  General  Averill  on  the  26th  ult.,  near  White 
Sulphur  Springs,  in  which  the  Union  forces  were  de- 
feated.   The  rebel  loss  is  said  to  be  200  men. 

New  Orleans. — Since  the  opening  of  the  Mississippi 
river,  the  cost  of  the  necessaries  of  life  in  New  Orleans 
has  been  greatly  reduced.  Flour  is  quoted  at  only  ^7 
per  barrel,  and  everything  else  is  in  the  same  proportion. 
The  supply  is  large  at  New  Orleans,  and  the  difference 
in  living  is  having  a  sensible  eflect  upon  the  population 
who  have  to  work  for  their  support.  The  trade  and 
commerce  of  the  city  are,  however,  in  a  stagnant  condi- 
tion. Restrictions  are  placed  upon  those  to  prevent  the 
rebels  from  being  supplied,  as  they  no  doubt  would  be 
if  the  commerce  were  free. 

Southern  Items. — Mobile  papers  of  a  late  date  state  that 
the  Federal  forces  at  Pcnsacola  are  building  two  large 
hospitals  there,  and  that  a  very  large  fleet  of  gunboats 
and  transports  is  collected  in  the  harbor.  The  rebel 
steamer  Cronsladl  has  been  captured  by  the  gunboat 
Rhode  Island,  near  Abaco.  The  Cro'nstadt  was  from 
Wilmington,  N.  C,  and  has  been  sent  north  for  adjudi- 
cation. The  Richmond  Enquirer,  of  the  29th,  says,  that 
Sumter,  thougli  seriously  damaged,  will  not  be  aban- 
doned. The  belief  is  expressed  that  it  can  be  still  held 
by  means  of  temporary  fortifications.  The  Enquirer  an- 
nounces the  death  of  John  B.  Floyd,  Secretary  of  War 
during  Buchanan's  administration.  The  Enquirer  has  a 
report  that  the  Federal  steamer  Vanderbilt  had  been 
sunk  by  the  Confederate  steamer  Georgia.  According 
to  this  account,  the  crew  of  the  Vanderbilt,  consisting  of 
about  500  men,  were  all  drowned  except  thirty. 

New  York. — .Mo'  t;ility  la.st  week,  623.  Children  under 
five  years  of  age,  352.  The  drafting  was  completed  in 
this  city  with  entire  order  and  quietness.  The  Hoard  of 
.Supervisors  have  voted  an  appropriation  of  two  millions 
of  dollars  to  exempt  firemen,  and  the  militia  aud  police 
force  from  the  draft,  and  to  provide  for  the  families  of 
drafted  men  in  indigent  circuuislimces.  Tliis  appropria- 
tion has  been  approved  by  the  .Mayor,  and  will  probably 
be  carried  into  cll'cct.  The  appropriation  of  §3,000,000 
by  councils  to  exempt  all  poor  men,  was  vetoed  by  the 
.Mayor,  notwithstanding  which  efforts  are  making  to 
borrow  the  money.  The  drafting  in  Brooklyn  and  VVil- 
liarasburg  has  proceeded  without  difficulty. 

J'hiladc/phia. — Mortality  last  week,  370. 

The  Markets,  ,|c. — The  following  were  the  quotations 
on  the  3l3t  ult.  New  I'ork. — In  consequence  of  large 
shipments  of  gold  to  Europe,  the  premium  has  advanced 
to  28  per  cent.  Specie  in  the  New  York  banks,  S30,- 
625,623.  Money  market  easy  at  5  a  C  per  cent.  Govern- 
ment six  per  cents  were  in  demand  ut  107.  Superfine 
State  and  Western  flour,  $^4  a  $4.50.  Shipping  brands, 
Ohio,  $5. 05a $5.35.  Bultimorellour,$5  a$tj.25.  Chicago 


spring  wheat,  90  a  $1.02.  Winter  red,  $1.16  a  _ 
White  Michigan,  $1.50  a  $1.65.  Rye,  80  a  90  cts.  Oa  |j 
50  a  61  cts.  Mixed  western  corn,  70  a  71  cts.  :  yello  \ 
70  a  75.  Philadelphia. — Fair  and  prime  old  red  whei 
$1.33  a  $1.37  ;  new,  $1.20  a  $1.30  :  white,  $1.55.  Rj 
90  cts.  Yellow  corn,  82  cts. ;  western  mixed,  79  c 
Old  oats,  68  cts.;  new,  56  cts.  Clover-seed,  $5.£ 
Timothy,  $2.75  a  $3.00.  Flax-seed,  $2.25.  Baltimo', 
—Superfine  flour,  $5.12. 

TEACHER  WANTED. 
A  Male  Teacher  for  a  first  class  school  for  boys, 
Woodbury,  New  Jersey,  one  competent  to  teach  t 
Latin  and  French  languages  preferred. 

Address,  David  J.  Griscom, 

C.  P.  Stokes. 

Woodbury,  N.  J.,  8th  mo.,  1863. 


CIRCULAR. 

Friends  of  Germantown  Preparative  Meeting  propo 
re-opening  their  school  on  the  first  of  Ninth  month  ne} 
under  the  care  of  Sarah  H.  Albertson,  for  the  tuition 
Friends'  children  and  others  who  conform  to  the  regul 
tions  of  the  school.  The  same  pleasant  and  healthf 
situation,  adjoining  and  communicating  with  the  Me« 
ing-house  premises  on  Germantown  Avenue,  upon  whii 
this  school  was  opened  in  1858,  is  still  occupied.  T 
course  of  study  will  embrace  the  usual  branches  of 
good  English  education. 

'TERMS  FOR  tuition: 

From  $10  to  $20  per  session  of  five  months,  accordii 
to  the  age  of  the  pupils  and  the  branches  taught. — Lat 
and  French,  extra. 

Application  may  be  made  to  Sarah  H.  Albertson, 
to  any  of  the  following  members  of  the  School  Cot 
mittee,  viz :  Alfred  Cope,  Lloyd  Mifflin,  Ezra  Comfo 
John  S.  Haines,  Samuel  Morris,  George  Jones,  Ellist( 
P.  Morris. 

N.  B.  Access  may  be  had  by  the  scholars  to  a  valuat 
Library,  belonging  to  the  Preparative  Meeting. 
Eighth  month,  1863. 


EVENING  SCHOOLS  FOR  ADULT  COLOURED 
PERSONS. 

Principal  and  Assistant  Teachers  are  wanted  for  t 
Men's  and  Women's  schools. 

Application  may  be  made  to 
John  C.  Allen,  No.  321  N.  Front,  or  335  S.  Fifth  si 
Isaac  Morgan,  Jr.,  622  Noble  street;  or 
Samuel  Allen,  524  Pine  street. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  Jno.  S.  Fowler,  0.,  $3,  to  No.  27,  v 
36 ;  from  Samuel  Naramore,  N.  Y:,  per  H.  Knowles,  ag 
$2,  vol.  37  ;  from  Edwin  Hollingsworth,  0.,  $2,  vol.  3 
from  Abner  Few,  Pa.,  per  R.  Griffith,  $2,  vol.  37  ;  frc 
\Vm.  Kite,  Pa.,  $2,  vol.  36  ;  from  J.  Huestis,  agt.,  0.,  % 
vol.  37,  and  for  Jno.  Edgerton,  $2,  to  13,  vol.  36,  a; 
Aaron  Roberts,  $2,  vol.  37. 

Married,  at  Friends  Meeting-house  in  Westmorelai 
the  First  of  Ninth  month,  1863,  Benjamin  Boss,  . 
Smyrna,  Chenango  county,  N.  Y.,  to  Sarah -Peckiij 
formerly  Barker,  of  the  former  place. 


Died,  Eighth  month  13th,  1863,  at  the  residence  of  |l 
brother-in-law,  Ephraim  Penrose,  Maiden  creek,  Ber 
county.  Pa.,  (where  she  had  gone  on  a  visit,)  Mary] 
wife  of  John  Forsythe,  of  Chester  county.  Pa.,  a; 
daughter  of  James  and  Elizabeth  Smith,  in  the  forty-fif  ~ 
year  of  her  age  :  an  esteemed  member  of  Birminght 
Monthly  and  Particular  Meeting.  This  dear  Friend  h 
been  for  some  time  in  declining  health,  and  was  favour 
through  submis'.ion  to  the  cleansing  power  of  Divi 
Grace,  to  be  prepared  for  the  final  change,  nearly  b 
last  words  being  "joy,  joy,  joy  unspeakable."  H 
friends  have  the  consoling  belief  that  she  has  joined  t 
inhabitants  of  those  blessed  mansions  prepared  for  t 
righteous  from  the  foundation  of  the  world. 

 ,  in  this  city,  at  the  residence  of  her  brotherii 

law,  Thomas  Williamson,  on  Third-day  the  25th 
Eighth  month,  Hannah  Gaurigues,  of  Haverford,  Pa.  "I 
beloved  member  and  overseer  of  Radnor  Monthly  Mei 
ing.    Her  health  had  been  declining  for  the  past  t' 
years,  during  which  period  her  bodily  suflerings  w( 
often  great,  yet  through  the  mercy  of  her  Holy  Redeem 
in  whom  she  trusted,  she  was  enabled  to  bear  them  wi 
patience  and  resignation  ;  and  her  friends  have  the  coi 
tbrtiog  assurance  that  her  peaec  was  made,  and  1 
spirit  prepared  to  "join  the  just  of  all  generations 
surround  the  Throne,"  and  to  partake  with  them  of 
"  inheritance  which  is  incorruptible  and  undefiled 
that  fadelh  not  away." 
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From  "  The  New  Monthly  Magazine." 

The  Primeval  Forests  of  the  Amazons. 

(Continued  from  page  3.) 

The  very  general  tendency  of  the  animals  that 
veil  in  the  primeval  forests  to  become  climbers 
as  remarkable  as  in  the  plants.  It  must  be  pre- 
Cii  ised  that  the  amount  and  variety  of  life  in  the 
imeval  forests  is  much  sm'^lier  than  would,  d 
iori,  be  expected.    There  is'  a  .certain  number  of 
immals,  birds,  and  reptiles,  but  they  are  widely 
ittered,  and  all  excessively  shy  of  man.  The 
>ion  is  so  extensive  and  uniform  in  the  forest 
ithing  of  its  surface,  that  it  is  only  at  long  'inter- 
Is  tliat  animals  are  seen  in  abundance  when  some 
rticular  spot  is  found  which  is  more  attractive 
m  others.    Brazil,  moreover^  is  throughout  poor 
terrestrial  mammals,  and  the  species  are  of  small 
they  do  not,  therefore,  form  a  conspicuous 
ture  in  its  forests.  The  huntsman  would  be  dis- 
jointed who  expected  to  find  there  flocks  of  ani- 
ls similar  to  the  buffalo  herds  of  North  America, 
the  swarms  of  antelopes  and  herds  of  ponderous 
hyderms  of  Southern  Africa.    The  largest  and 
st  interesting  portion  of  the  Brazilian  mammal 
na  is  also  arboreal  in  its  habits.    All  the  Ama- 
ian,  and  in  fact,  all  South  American  monkeys, 
climbers.    There  is  no  group  answering  to  the 
loons  of  the  Old  World  which  live  on  the  ground. 
tiMieli  .  most  intensely  arboreal  animals  in  the  world 
the  South  American  monkeys  of  the  family 
)idse,  many  of  which  have  a  fifth  hand  for  climb- 
in  their  prehensile  tails,  adapted  for  this  func- 
by  their  strong  muscular  development,  and 
naked  palms  under  their  tips.    A  genus  of 
itigrade  carnivora,  allied  to  the  bears  (Cerco- 
es,)  found  only  in  the  Amazonian  forests,  is  en- 
y  arboreal,  and  has  a  long  flexible  tail  like  that 
ertain  monkeys.    Even  the  gallinaceous  birds 
fcvoi  ;he  country — the  representatives  of  the  fowls 
!>'  ^'   pheasants  of  Asia  and  Africa — arc  all  adapted 
'fj'§thc  position  of  the  toes  to  perch  on  trees,  and 
only  on  trees,  at  a  great  height,  that  they  are 
e  seen.    A  great  proportion  of  the  genera  and 
ies  of  the  Geodephaga,  or  carnivorous  ground 
lies,  are  also  in  these  forest  regions  fitted  by  the 
eture  of  their  feet  to  live  exclusively  on  the 
iches  and  leaves  of  trees.    This,  according  to 
K  pail  Bates,  who  adopts  the  Darwinian  theory,  would 
erif^  to  teach  us  that  the  South  American  fauna 
been  slowly  adapted  to  a  forest  life,  and,  there- 
that  extensive  forests  must  have  always  ex- 
i  since  the  region  was  first  peopled  by  mam- 
a. 

ven  reptiles  and  insects  do  not  abound  in 
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primeval  forests  so  much  as  might  have  been  an- 
ticipated. A  stranger  is,  at  first,  afraid  in  these 
swampy  shades  of  treading  at  each  step  on  some 
venomous  reptile.  But,  although  numerous  in 
places,  they  are  by  no  means  so  generally,  and 
then  they  belong,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  non- 
venomous  genera.  Our  traveller  got  for  a  few  mo 
ments  once  con^pletely  entangled  in  the  folds  of  a 
snake — a  wonderfully  slender  kind,  being  nearly 
six  feet  in  length,  and  not  more  than  half  an  inch 
in  diameter  at  its  broadest  part.  It  was  a  species 
of  dryophis.  The  hideous  sucurugu,  or  water-boa 
(Eunectes  murimis,)  is  more  to  be  dreaded  than 
the  forest  snakes,  save  the  more  poisonous  kind,  as 
the  javaraca  (Craspedocephalus  atrox,)  and  will 
often  attack  man.  Boas  are  so  common  in  the  wet 
season  as  to  be  killed'even  in  the  streets  of  Para. 
Amongst  the  more  common  and  most  curious  snakes 
are  the  AmphisboenEe,  an  innocuous  genus,  allied  to 
the  slow-worm  of  Europe,  and  which  lives  in  the 
subterranean  chambers  of  the  saiiba  ant.  The 
natives  call  it,  as  the  Orientals  would  do,  Mai  des 
Saiibas,  "  the  mother  of  ants." 

The  primeval  focest  is  also,  for  the  most  part, 
free  from  mosquitoes  and  insect  pests.  It  is  this 
that,-  with  the  endless  diversity,  the  comparative 
coolness  of  the  air,  the  varied  and  strange  forms  of 
vegetation,  and  even  the  solemn  gloom  and  silence, 
combine  to  render  even  this  wilderness  of  trpes  and 
lianas  attractive.  Such  places,  —  Bates  remarks, 
are  paradises  to  a  naturalist,  and  if  he  be  of  a  con- 
templative turn,  there  is  no  situation  more  favour- 
able for  bis  indulging  this  tendency.  There  is 
something  in  a  tropical  forest  akin  to  the  ocean 
(Humboldt  had  made  the  same  remark  before)  in 
its  effects  on  the  mind.  Man  feels  so  completely 
his  insignificance  there,  and  the  vastness  of  nature. 

Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  appearance  of 
things  in  the  low  ground,  by  conceiving  a  vegeta- 
tion like  that  of  the  great  palm-house  at  Kew 
spread  over  a  large  tract  of  swampy  ground,  but 
he  must  fancy  it  mingled  with  large  exogenous 
trees,  similar  to  our  oaks  and  elms,  covered  with 
creepers  and  parasites,  and  figure  to  himself  the 
ground  encumbered  with  fallen  and  rotten  trunks, 
branches  and  leaves ;  the  whole  illumioated  by  a 
glowing  vertical  sun,  and  reeking  with  moisture. 

This  is  not  the  case,  however,  with  the  great  ex- 
tent of  the  primeval  forests — that  which  is  truly 
geographical  in  importance,  and  which  stretches 
many  hundreds  of  miles  in  some  directions  without 
a  break.  The  land  is  there  more  elevated  and 
undulating;  the  many  swamp  plants,  with  their 
long  and  broad  leaves,  are  wanting;  there  is  less 
underwood,  and  the  trees  are  wider  apart.  The 
general  run  of  these  trees  have  not  remarkably 
thick  stems;  the  great  and  uniform  height  to  which 
they  grow  without  emitting  a  branch,  is  a  much 
more  noticeable  feature  than  their  thickness,  but  at 
intervals  a  veritable  giant  towers  up.  Only  one  of 
these  monstrous  trees  can  grow  within  a  given 
space ;  it  monopolizes  the  domain,  and  none  but  in- 
dividuals of  much  inferior  size  can  find  a  footing 
near  it.  The  cylindrical  trunks  of  these  larger  trees 
are  generally  about  twenty  to  twenty-five  feet  in 
circumference.  Von  Martius  mentions  having  mea- 


sured trees  in  the  -Para  district  which  were  fifty  to 
sixty  feet  in  girth  at  the  point  where  they  become 
cyhndrical.  The  height  of  the  vast  column-like 
stems  is  not  less  than  a  hundred  feet  from  the 
ground  to  their  lowest  branch.  The  total  height 
of  these  trees,  stem  and  cown  together,  may  be 
estii'iated  at  from  a  hundred  and  eighty  to  two 
hundred  feet,  and  where  one  of  them  stands,  the 
vast  dome  of  foliage  rises  above  the  other  forest 
trees  as  a  domed  cathedral  does  above  the  other 
buildings  in  a  city.  The  gallinaceous  birds  of  the 
forest,  perched  on  these  domes,  are  completely  out 
of  reach  of  an  ordinary  fowling-piece. 

A  very  remarkable  feature  in  these  trees  is  tho 
growth  of  buttress-shaped  projections  around  the 
lower  part  of  their  stems.  The  spaces  between 
these  buttresses,  which  are  generally  thin  walla  of 
wood,  form  specious  chambers,  and  may  be  com- 
pared to  stalls  in  a  stable  :  some  of  them  are  largo 
enough  to  hold  half  a  dozen  persons.  Th6  purpose 
of  these  structures  is  as  obvious;  at  the  first  glance, 
as  that  of  the  similar  props  of  brickwork  which 
support  a  high  wall.  They  are  not  peculiar  to  one 
species,  but  are  common  to  most  of  the  larger  forest 
trees.  Their  nature  and  manner  of  growth  are  ex- 
plained when  a  series  of  young  trees  of  different 
ages  is  examined.  It  is  then  seen  that  they  are  the 
roots  which  have  raised  themselves  ridge-like  out 
of  the  earth ;  growing  gradually  upwards  as  the 
increasing  height  of  the  tree  required  augmented 
support.  Thus  they  are  plainly  intended  to  sustain 
the  massive  crown  and  trunk  in  these  crowded 
forests,  where  lateral  growth  of  the  roots  in  the 
earth  is  rendered  difficult  by  the  multitude  of  com- 
petitors. 

Many  of  the  woody  lianas  suspended  from  trees, 
it  is  also  to  be  observed,  are  not  climbers,  but  the 
air  roots  of  epiphytous  plants  (AroidcEe,)  whose 
home  is  at  the  top  of  the  forest,  in  the  air,  and  has 
no  connection  with  the  soil  below — a  forest  above 
a  forest.  The  epiphytes  sit  on  the  strong  boughs 
of  the  trees  above,  and  hang  down  straight  as 
plumb-lines.  Some  are  suspended  singly,  others  in 
leashes ;  some  reach  half  way  to  the  ground,  and 
others  touch  it,  ultimately,  and  then  strike  their 
rootlets  into  the  ground. 

The  underwood  of  the  primeval  forest  varies 
much  in  different  places ;  at  times  it  is  composed 
mainly  of  younger  trees  of  the  same  species  as  their 
taller  parents;  at  others,  of  palms  of  many  species, 
some  of  them  twenty  to  thirty  feet  in  height ;  others 
small  and  delicate,  with  stems  no  thicker  than  a 
finger  :  then,  again,  of  a  most  varied  brushwood,  or 
of  striving  interlacing  climbing  lianas.  Tree  ferns 
belong  more  to  hilly  regions  and  to  the  forests  of 
the  Upper  Amazons.  Of  flowers  there  are  few. 
Orchids  are  very  rare  in  the  dense  forests  of  the 
low  lands,  and  what  flowering  shrubs  and  trees 
there  are,  are  inconspicuous.  Flower-frequenting 
insects  are,  in  consequence,  also  rare  in  the  forest. 
The  forest  bees  belonging  to  the  genera  Melipona 
and  Euglossa,  are  more  frequently  seen  feeding  on 
the  sweet  sap  which  exudes  from  the  trees,  or  on 
the  excrement  of  birds  on  leaves,  than  on  flowers. 

The  annual,  periodical,  and  diurnal  cycle  of  phe- 
nomena, in  the  primeval  forest,  are  all  worthy  of 
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notice.  As  in  all  intertropical  regions,  the  season 
is  pretty  nearly  always  the  same,  and  there  is  no 
winter  and  summer;  the  periodical  phenomena  of 
plants  and  animals  do  not  take  place  at  about  the 
same  time  in  all  species,  or  in  the  individuals  of 
any  given  species,  as  they  do  in  temperate  countries. 
Of  course  there  is  no  hybernation,  nor,  as  the  dry 
season  is  not  excessive,  is  there  any  estivation,  as 
in  some  tropical  countries.  Plants  do  not  flower 
or  shed  their  leaves,  nor  do  birds  moult,  pair,  or 
breed  simultaneously.  In  Europe,  a  woodland 
scene  has  its  spring,  its  summer,  its  autumnal,  and 
its  winter  aspects.  In  the  equatorial  forests  the 
aspect  is  the  same,  or  nearly  so,  every  day  in  the 
year — a  circumstance  which  imparts  additional  in- 
terest to  the  diurnal  cycle  of  phenomena — budding, 
flowering,  fruiting,  and  leaf-shedding,  are  always 
going  on  in  one  species  or  another.  The  activity 
of  birds  and  insects  proceed  without  interruption, 
each  species  having  its  own  separate  times.  The 
colonies  of  wasps,  for  instance,  do  not  die  off  an- 
nually, leaving  only  the  queens,  as  in  cold  climates; 
but  the  succession  of  generations  and  colonies  goes 
on  incessantly.  It  is  never  either  spring,  summer, 
or  autumn,  but  each  day  is  a  combination  of  all 
three.  With  the  day  and  night  always  of  equal 
length,  the  atmospheric  disturbances  of  each  day 
neutralizing  themselves  before  each  succeeding 
morn  ;  with  the  sun  in  its  course  proceeding  mid- 
way across  the  sky,  and  the  daily  temperature  the 
same  within  two  or  three  degrees  throughout  the 
year,  how  grand  in  its  perfect  equilibrium  and  sim 
plicity  is  the  march  of  Nature  under  such  peculiar 
circumstances ! 

At  break  of  day  the  sky  is,  for  the  most  part, 
cloudless.  The  thermometer  ranges  from  72  to  73 
deg,  Fahr.,  which  is  not  oppressive.  The  heavy 
dew,  or  the  previous  night's  rain,  which  lies  on  the 
moist  foliage,  is  quickly  dissipated  by  the  glowing 
sun,  which  rising  straight  out  of  the  east,  mounts 
rapidly  towards  the  zenith.  All  nature  is  refreshed, 
new  leaf  and  flower-buds  expanding  rapidly.  Some 
mornings  a  single  tree  will  appear  in  flower,  amidst 
what  was  the  preceding  evening  a  uniform  mass  of 
green  forest — a  dome  of  blossoms  suddenly  created 
as  if  by  magic.  The  birds  all  come  into  life  and 
activity,  and  the  shrill  yelping  of  the  toucans  makes 
itself  more  especially  heard.  Small  flocks  of  par 
rots  take  to  wing,  appearing  in  distinct  relief  against 
the  blue  sky,  always  two  by  two,  chattering  to  each 
other,  the  pairs  being  separated  by  regular  inter- 
vals; their  bright  colours,  however,  not  apparent 
at  that  height.  The  only  insects  that  appear  in 
great  numbers  are  ants,  termites,  and  social  wasps; 
and  in  the  open  grounds,  dragon-flies, 

(To  be  cojitiuueiiO 


Follow  Diligentbj  thy  Own  Calling. — An  earth 
ly  monarch  appoints  diflerent  persons  to  diflercnt 
ofl&ces  of  his  state,  according  as  they  are  capable; 
and  strange  indeed  would  be  the  confusion,  if  each 
one  would  appoint  himself  to  all.  Yet  of  such  con- 
fusion, 1  fear,  the  kingdom  of  Christ  is  in  danger, 
from  the  misguided  zual  of  his  inexperienced  ser- 
vants. To  be  the  medium  of  communicating  bless- 
ings from  Leaven  to  earth,  is  the  greatest  honour 
that  can  be  conferred  on  any  human  being;  and 
may  justly  be— nay,  must  be,  if  our  hearts  are 
right — the  lirst  desire  of  our  bosoms.  Hut  honours 
are  conferred,  not  ravished.  Watching  for  it  every- 
where, ready  for  it  any  way,  and  when  the  linger 
of  Providence  points  the  way,  as  ready  to  follow  it 
in  meanness  and  obscurity,  as  before  an  approving 
crowd,  our  path  of  usefulness  will  be  shown  us,  as 
soon  as  wc  are  capable  of  being  useful,  or  worthy 
to  be  used.  But  if  »o  much  wanting  in  humility 
as  to  assume  our  capability,  we  take  possession  of 


every  body's  post,  follow  every  body's  calling,  and 
restlessly  covet  every  body's  success,  we  shall  pro- 
bably learn  it  in  the  bitterness  of  defeat  and  dis- 
appointment.—  The  Liste7ier. 

On  the  Resurrection  of  Jesns  Christ. 

BY  OLINTnnS  QEEGOUY,  L.L.D. 
(Continued  from  page  2.) 

Such,  in  a  few  words,  is  the  history  of  our  Lord's 
resurrection  from  the  dead,  and  of  his  various  ap- 
pearances after  that  important  event.  I  have  drawn 
this  account  not  from  the  writings  of  any  one  evan- 
gelist, but  from  a  collection  and  comparison  of  their 
separate  stories  :  for  the  relations  of  these  four  his- 
torians, though  not  discordant,  do  not  each  com- 
prise all  the  circumstances.  This,  however,  is  by 
no  means  to  be  regretted.  Such  a  complete  coin- 
cidence between  four  narratives  relating  to  the  same 
events,  as  should  extend  to  every  minute  circum- 
stance, would  argue  collusion,  or,  at  least,  depend- 
ence ;  whereas,  four  narratives,  each  exhibiting 
the  grand  outlines  of  the  story,  but  varying  as  to 
minuter  matters,  some  mentioning  one,  and  some 
another,  according  to  the  particular  object  or  indi- 
vidual feeling  of  each  respective  writer,  naturally 
suggest  the  ideas  of  honest  and  independent  narra- 
tion, and  exclude  those  of  co'ntrivance  and  forgery. 

Admitting,  then,  the  genuineness  and  authenti- 
city of  the  historical  books  of  the  New  Testament 
(both  satisfactorily  established  I  trust  in  my  fifth 
letter,)  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  cannot  be 
denied.  Yet,  as  this  extraordinary  fact  is  of  the 
greatest  moment  in  the  christian  system,  you  will 
naturally  expect  that  I  will  not  quit  the  subject 
merely  with  this  summary  argument  in  its  favour 
I  shall,  therefore,  devote  the  remainder  of  the  pre- 
sent letter,  to  the  consideration  of  two  or  three  such 
particular  evidences  as  in  themselves  force  our  as- 
sent; and  to  a  cursory  .view  of  some  of  the  difficul- 
ties that  spring  from  a  denial  of  the  fact. 

Both  the  Jewish  and  the  Gentile  opposers  of 
Christianity,  in  the  primitive  ages,  admit  that  Jesus 
Christ  suffered  death  by  crucifixion,  was  buried,  and 
that  his  tomb  was  found  empty  on  the  third  day. 
Either,  then,  the  body  must  have  been  taken  away, 
or  he  rose  from  the  dead.  If  the  body  were  stolen, 
it  must  have  been  either  by  the  enemies,  or  by  the 
friends,  of  Christ :  of  these  alternatives  the  former 
cannot  be  assumed  for  a  moment;  and  I  shall  soon 
show  that  the  latter,  though  rather  more  specious, 
is  utterly  untenable.  The  disciples  of  the  Saviour 
affirm  that  he  rose  from  the  dead,  and  often  ap- 
peared to  them,  as  I  have  already  related.  They 
also,  immediately  after  the  event,  set  apart  a  solemn 
periodical  day,  and  instituted  a  ceremony  founded 
upon  it,  and  commemorating  it;  the  returning  day, 
and  the  significant  ceremony,  having  been  observed 
regularly  from  that  time  through  all  succeeding 
ages  to  the  present.  Thus,  with  regard  to  the  day, 
it  appears  froui  various  passages,  to  two  or  three 
of  which  I  rel'er  you,  that  the  apostles,  very  soon 
after  the  death  of  their  Lord,  set  apart  the  first  day 
of  the  week,  being  that  on  which  they  affirmed  he 
rose  Irom  the  dead,  as  a  day  of  religious  wo.-ship, 
of  christian  rejoicing  on  account  of  tuat  important 
event;  it  appears,  too,  that  the  christian  converts 
in  general,  both  at  Jerusalem  and  at  other  places, 
united  with  them  in  solemnizing  this  day,  and  for 
the  reason  just  specified.  Farther,  the  most  ancient 
writers  in  the  curistiau  church,  after  the  apostles, 
agree  iu  assuring  us  that  the  observation  of  the  first 
day  of  the  week  prevailed  early  and  constantly. 
iSow,  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  when  Peter  aii- 
dresscd  the  multitude  then  collected  together,  he 
reasoned  principally  upon  the  fact  of  the  resurrec- 
tion, and  affirmed  that  Jesus,  whom  they  bad  cru- 
cified, was  thus  raised  up  iu  proof  that  he  was 


"both  Lord  and  Christ."    So  convincii^^  y^jj, 
arguments  within  that  short  distance  o  ^g^^g 
assigned  to  the  resurrection,  that  on  this  ^g^y 
tltree  thousand  believed,  and  were  b^iptizet^j,  -g 
baptized  in  token  of  their  belief  that  Jes.^g^ 
rose  again,  and  instituted  baptism  after  his.^^- 
rection.    Here,  therefore,  in  like  mannei,  ^ 
reasoning  is  conclusive.  * 
But,  as  arguments  in  favour  of  this  great  fact  flo 
from  various  quarters,  let  it  be  farther  consideret 
that,  if  the  account  of  Christ's  resurrection  had  bee 


false,  the 
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imposture  must  necessarily  have  bee 
detected.  For  the  advocates  for  Christianity  ma 
argue,  and  its  opponents  cannot  with  any  appea; 
ance  of  reason  deny, — that  the  apostles  immediati 
ly  after  tho  resurrection  declared  it: — that  thef! 
made  this  declaration  upon  the  very  spot  where  tl: 
thing  was  pretended  to  have  occurred  : — that  the 
did  not  disseminate  their  story  covertly  ;  but  pn 
claimed  it  in  the  most  open  and  public  manner  pof 
sible : — that  they  did  not  begin  to  circulate  the 
report  in  some  secret  and  obscure  corner ;  but  i 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  and  public  places  the 
existing  in  the  world  : — that  they  made  choice  of 
season  in  which  there  was  the  greatest  concouri 
and  resort  of  all  sorts  of  people  thither,  that  thei 
might  gain  the  greatest  number  of  hearers  and  < 
inquirers  into  the  truth  of  their  extraordinary  na: 
ration  : — that  the  professed  adversaries  of  the  chri 
tian  doctrine  then  at  Jerusalem  had  many  cogei 
reasons  to  stimulate  them  to  exert  their  utm^i 
efforts  to  prove  it  false  : — that  they  had  as  muf 
time  and  opportunity  as  could  well  be  desired  | 
devote  to  the  detection  of  the  imposture,  had  thj 
been  any  : — and,  that  they  had  likewise  power 
their  hands,  by  which  they  were  enabled  to  exatii 
all  persons  and  things  that  might  in  any  way  o 
duce  to  throw  light  upon  this  remarkable  ( 
highly  interesting  subject. 

Under  circumstances  so  favourable  to  refutati 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Jews  would  hi 
refuted  the  story  of  the  apostles  and  disciples 
Jesus  Christ,  had  it  been  in  their  power  :  and 
sides  this,  the  Jews  had  an  additional  motive  a 
ing  from  the  injury  sustained  by  their  moral  ch 
acter,  unless  they  could  prove  the  statements  ofi 
christians  to  be  intentionally  and  wickedly  errci 
ous.    It  will  be  readily  granted,  I  suppose,  thi 
when  two  parties  of  men  are  directly  and  stroUj 
opposed  to  each  other,  if  the  one  asserts  and 
lishes  a  statement  as  to  matter  of  fact  which 
the  highest  moment,  and  absolutely  destructi 
the  interest  of  the  other,  and  is  not  so  palp< 
false  as  to  carry  with  it  plain  indications  of  m 
nity  and  revenge,  or  of  studied  slander  and  scan 
that  then,  if  the  other  party,  upon  whom  this  ch 
is  made,  docs  not  in  as  solemn  and  public  a  ml 
ner  refute  it,  or  do  soiuethiug  iu  their  own  vi 
cation,  which  will,  iu  the  opinion  of  unbiassed 
unprejudiced  persons,  bear  some  proportion  to 
attack  made  upon  them, — in  such  case,  the  acc 
party  tacitly  acknowledge  the  truth  of  what 
accusing  party  have  alleged  against  them,  and  tl 
of  consequence,  relinquish  the  cause.    Now  thi 
exactly  tue  state  of  the  case  between  the  early 
and  Curistians.  The  evangelist  Matthew  pubHi 
to  the  world  in  unequivocal  terms,  that  the 
bribed  the  soldiers  to  report  that  the  body  of  C 
was  stolen  by  his  disciples  when  they  (the  gui 
were  asleep;  and  the  early  christians  uuiforml 
serted  the  same  thing.  To  record  thus  in  the  e 
gelical  history  that  the  Jews  were  guilty  of 
ridiculous  and  self-destructive,  and  yet  horrid 
abominable,  piece  of  forgery  and  bribery  ;  to 
the  world  that  they  acted  so  foul  and  sordid  a 
as  to  tamper  with  the  soldiers,  and  get  the 
circulate  a  story  which  in  their  hearts  they  ' 
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i»be  uotoriously  false,  as  well  as  absurd,  since  no 
lan  can  accurately  ascertain  what  is  carried  on 
Bar  him  when  his  senses  are  locked  up  in  sleep ; 
I  do  this,  was  to  depict  the  ruling  Jews  to  the 
orld  in  the  very  worst  colours  in  which  men  could 
3  drawn,  and  to  expose  the  cause  of  these  enemies 
i'  Christ,  as  desperate  and  forlorn  to  the  last  de- 
•ee.  Is  it  not  natural  to  conclude  that  the  Jews 
lifitl  3uld  in  some  signal  manner  have  vindicated  them- 
siileii  Ives  from  this  charge,  if  they  had  not  known  and 
lulli  t  that  vindication  was  impossible,  the  thing  being 
lek  torious?  and  is  it  not  an  equally  necessary  in 
itjt  :ence,  that  the  Jews  at  that  time  were  fully  per- 
apft  aded  that  Jesus  Christ  was  indeed  risen?  other- 
iidii  se,  why  should  they  offer  bribes,  and  invent  an 

surd  story,  to  conceal  it  ? 
b:  Thus  much  may  suffice  to  establish  the  truth  of 
latl  3  momentous  fact  of  the  Resurrection  of  Jesus 
i)iit[  rist  from  the  dead.  From  this  outline  of  argu- 
Dtij  mts,  for  it  is  indeed  nothing  more  than  an  outline, 
lie  (I  u  will  perceive  that  the  evidence  in  favour  of  this 
3nt  is  both  forcible  and  satisfactory.  To  believe 
ml!  then,  is  reasonable;  and  it  is  freed  from  absur- 
oite!  y,  because  resurrection  from  the  dead  is  mani- 
Mji  tly  as  much  within  the  power  of  God  as  creation; 
liatii  d  every  consistent  theist  admits  the  latter.  But 
sail  !  adoption  of  a  contrary  opinion  is  pregnant  with 
arji  surdities  and  natural  impossibilities ;  with  the 
lictl  ntion  of  a  few  of  which  I  shall  close  this  letter, 
yco;  He,  who  denies  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ, 
ruts  ,st  believe, — That  twelve  poor  fishermen  and 
isB  tmakers,  without  power,  and  (all  except  Paul) 
csjtfi  bout  human  learning,  were  able  to  deceive  the 
i\\  e,  the  learned,  the  prudent;  and  to  lay  their 
pom  t  so  deep,  that  neither  their  cotemporaries,  nor 
csai  ?  succeeding  generation,  should  be  able  to  detect 
nji  I  expose  the  cheat. 

iljle  —That  those  very  persons  who  but  a  few  hours 
are  were  trembling  with  timidity  and  fear,  whose 
;fiilj!  at  of  courage  (even  according  to  their  own  ae- 
1,1(11  nt)  overcame  their  fidelity,  and  caused  them  to 
jdipli  sake  their  master  in  his  greatest  extremity,  not- 
jiil  istanding  their  various  professions,  nay,  protes- 
(„\  ons,  of  inviolable  attachment  and  zeal;  being  so 
fjlo)  ified  with  apprehensions  that  they  dare  not 
„tjj!  nowledge  themselves  to  be  his  disciples,  but  se- 
y(„:  ;ed  themselves  by  day  for  fear  of  the  Jews ; — 
5  that  these  timid,  irresolute  creatures  should  all 
jlfj^  once  not  only  form  the  plan,  but  execute  the 
jjj^  i,  hazardous,  and  useless  undertaking  of  con- 
ring  the  guards,  forcing  the  sepulchre,  and  car- 
jjdlf  ig  off  the  body  of  their  crucilied  Lord. 

-That  men  thus  rash  and  desperate,  engaged 
n  .enterprise  of  so  much  danger,  an  enterprise 
oh  therefore  required  all  possible  expedition 
despatch,  should  waste  time  in  unaccountable 
ties  and  ceremonies  (such  as  divesting  the  body 
ts  burial-clothes,  disposing  them  in  separate 
iels,  &c.,)  which  could  be  of  no  manner  of  use; 
evidently  exposed  them  to  the  danger  of  being 
)rised  by  the  guards,  and  taken  into  custody. 
-That  these  timid,  yet  desperate  men,  who  con- 
ited  a  company  of  the  greatest  impostors  that 
existed  in  the  world,  and  who,  therefore,  must 
Jjlji  ;ssarily  be  the  worst  men  that  ever  were,  did, 
ijjlfi  vithstanding,  furnish  mankind  with  the  most 
prehensive  and  exact  system  of  morality  ex- 
j^i  ,  teach  sueh  rules  of  living  as  were  infinitely 
rior  to  any  of  the  productions  of  Greek  or  lio- 
philosophers,  and  though  their  whole  business 
only  to  promote  and  disseminate  falsehood  and 
iption,  yet  denounced  the  severest  eternal  pun- 
aents  upon  all  who  indulged  in  such  wicked 
)tices. 

-That  these  impostors,  having  themselves  no 
ect  notions  of  God,  should  notwithstanding  im- 
;  the  most  rational  and  becoming  opinions  re- 
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specting  him  to  the  rest  of  mankind  ;  and,  by  no 
other  principles  than  those  of  delusion  and  irreli- 
gion,  kindle  a  flame  of  desire  in  the  breasts  of  thou- 
sands to  serve  and  worship  God. 

— That  they  took  far  more  pains  to  expose  them 
selves  to  all  the  world,  as  the  most  abandoned  sin 
ners  that  ever  came  into  it  (for  that  they  should  de- 
ceive themselves  so  as  to  believe  Jesus  was  seen  ten 
distinct  times  after  his  resurrection,  when  he  was 
not  seen  at  all,  cannot  be  imagined,)  than  they  need 
have  done  to  have  established  the  best  reputation 
among  their  cotemporaries,  and  have  procured  an 
immortal  fame  in  all  succeeding  ages. 

— That  these  impostors,  after  spending  their  lives 
in  promulgating  falsehood,  died,  not  to  testify  their 
belief  in  a  speculative  doctrine  respecting  which 
they  might  be  deluded  by  others,  or  self-deluded ; 
but  in  attestation  of  a  pretended  fact,  while  they 
knew  it  was  no  fact ;  and  all  this  under  the  strongest 
declarations  of  devotedness  to  God,  and  of  adora- 
tion to  their  risen  Saviour,  who,  they  pretended, 
was  now  sitting  in  heaven  to  receive  them. 

Hence  you  will  perceive  that,  as  a  general  denial 
of  revelation  leads  to  numerous  gross  absurdities  of 
which  a  few  were  detailed  in  my  first  letter,  so  a 
denial  of  individual  topics  of  revealed  truth  brings 
each  its  appropriate  and  dependent  string  of  diffi- 
culties. He  who  denies  the  truth  of  scripture  pro- 
phecy must  admit  that  things  have  occurred,  al- 
though there  was  an  infinitely  great  probability 
against  their  occurrence.  He,  who  disbelieves  the 
miracles  recorded  in  scripture  must  believe  in  other 
miracles.  And  he,  who  denies  the  particular  mira- 
cle of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  conse- 
quence involves  himself  in  the  particular  class  of 
absurdities  to  which  I  have  just  adverted  :  besides 
which  he  voluntarily  excludes  himself  from  the  only 
strong  consolation  a  rational  creature  can  possess 
at  the  hour  of  death,  that  which  flows  from  a  full 
persuasion  of  the  resurrection  to  eternal  life.  "  I 
am  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life,"  said  Jesus 
Christ:  "whosoever  believeth  in  me  shall  not  die 
eternally  :"  and  his  own  resurrection  fully  estab- 
lishes the  truth  of  this  consolatory  declaration. 
But  the  proud  philosophist  who  rejects  this  doctrine, 
so  suited  to  the  wishes  and  the  wants  of  man,  not 
only  places  himself  below  the  christian,  but  below 
the  Indian,  in  point  of  prospects  of  futurity.  The 
poor  untutored,  despised  Indian, 

"  Tbioks,  admitted  to  that  equal  sk}', 
His  faithful  dog  shall  bear  him  company," 

While  many  of  those  who  pity  the  stupidity  of 
the  Indian,  and  sneer  at  the  credulity  of  the  chris- 
tian, live  and  die  under  the  embasiug  conviction 
that  at  death  themselves  and  their  dos^s  will  be  alike 
extinct,  alike  free  from  responsibility,  alike  uncon- 
scious of  all  around  them,  alike  excluded  from 
pleasure,  alike  liberated  from  pain  1 


Wreck  of  the  Anglo -Sixon. — A  man  belonging 
to  Greenock,  who  was  among  the  saved  fi'om  the 
wreck  of  the  ill-fated  screw-steamer  Anglo-Saxon, 
describes,  in  a  letter  to  a  relative  residing  in  that 
town,  a  remarkable  circumstance  connected  with 
the  landing  of  one  of  the  boats  belonging  to  the 
ship.    He  says  : 

"  The  last  time  I  saw  Captain  Burgess,  (the 
commander  of  the  Anglo-Saxon,)  he  was  assisting 
to  lower  the  small  boat,  in  which  were  embarked 
tvfenty-two  men,  one  lady,  and  myself.  We  left 
the  ship  without  food,  water,  compass,  or  sufficient 
clothing.  We  were  knocked  about  in  a  dense  fog 
all  day,  not  knowing  whither  we  were  drifting. 
Towards  eve,  however,  we  espied  a  cliff,  off  Belle- 
itle,  when  we  steered  for  Cape  Race,  which  we 
made.  Approaching  the  shore,  we  saw  a  man 
carrying  a  gun,  and  accompanied  by  two  large 


Newfoundland  dogs.  He  evidently  saw  us,  and 
made  signal  for  us  to  approach  the  shore  cautiously. 
We  followed  his  course  for  some  time,  till  he  was 
hid  from  us  by  a  large  cliff,  which  it  was  impossi- 
ble he  could  descend.  The  two  dogs,  however, 
soon  appeared,  descending  this  dangerous  head- 
land, and  reaching  the  water,  dashed  precipitately 
in  the  sea,  howling  dreadfully.  Having  swam  out 
close  to  our  boat,  they  then  turned  toward  the 
shore,  keeping  a  little  distance  ahead  of  us,  indi- 
cating that  we  were  to  follow  them.  Our  singular 
pilots  seemed  to  understand  the  danger  of  our 
position,  as  we  did  not  dare  to  deviate  from  the 
course  they  were  leading  us  without  a  loud  howl 
being  uttered  by  them.  At  last  we  arrived  in  a 
large  natural  creek,  where  a  safe  landing  was 
effected.  No  other  similar  creek  was  to  be  seen, 
which  caused  us  all  to  wonder  at  the  sagacity  dis- 
played by  these  dumb  animals.  No  doubt  our 
preservation  was,  in  a  great  measure,  attributa- 
ble to  these  noble  dogs.  An  alarm  having  been 
raised,  a  rope  was  let  down  by  a  pulley,  and  we 
were  all  taken  up  the  cliff,  which  is  one  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  in  height.  We  were  shortly  after 
enabled  to  reach  the  light-house,  where  every 
attention  was  paid  to  us." 


John  Woolrnan. — We  presume  that  his  name  is 
not  wholly  strange  to  many  of  our  readers,  and  that 
some  will  recall  him  as  an  eminently  gifted  and 
useful  minister  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  lived  and  la- 
boured in  the  middle  of  the  last  century  amongst 
the  "people  called  Quakers,"  and  more  properly 
styled  "Friends;"  born  in  Northampton,  West 
Jersey,  in  the  eighth  month  of  1720,  called  home 
on  the  seventh  of  the  tenth  month,  1772,  from 
York  in  England,  whither  he  had  gone  upon  his 
great  religious  errand.  His  life  and  testimonies 
derive  an  especial  interest  just  now  from  the  fre- 
quent contact  into  which  he  was  brought  witk 
American  slavery  at  a  time  when  the  agitation  of 
the  subject  had  not  begun.  A  thoroughly  Christian 
man,  if  ever  there  was  one,  with  only  just  enough 
in  him  that  was  of  earth  to  keep  his  feet  upon  the 
planet  at  all,  he  early  saw  the  miseries,  mischiefs, 
and  sins  that  are  bound  up  with  the  institution 
which  has  wrought  the  larger  part  of  our  national 
woe,  and  his  voice  concerning  it  is  like  that  of  a 
prophet  in  the  wilderness.  The  downright  honesty 
and  entire  simplicity  of  his  dealings  with  it  are  sin- 
gularly refreshing,  and  it  is  worth  observing  that, 
without  striving  or  crying  or  lifting  up  his  voice  in 
the  street,  he  managed  to  keep  his  own  skirts  clean. 
We  see  how  surely  things  alter  for  the  worse  unless 
we  alter  them  for  the  better,  and  that  it  will  not 
answer  to  confide  lazily  in  general  notions  about  the 
final  prevalence  of  the  truth.  Truth  is  very  often 
almost  utterly  crushed  out  for  the  time,  whilst  dark- 
ness settles  down  upon  the  minds  and  hearts  of  a 
people.  "  He  that  hath  a  servant,  and  knows  him 
to  be  made  so  wrougfully,.and  treats  him  otherwise 
than  a  freeman,  in  reaping  the  benefit  of  his  labour 
without  paying  him  such  wages  as  are  reasonably 
due  to  freemen,  such  things,  though  done  in  calm- 
ness, without  any  show  of  disorder,  do  yet  deprave 
the  mind  with  as  great  certainty  as  prevailing  cold 
congeals  water.  *  *  *  From  one  age  to  an- 
other the  gloom  grows  thicker  and  darker,  till  er- 
ror gets  established  by  general  opinion.  *  *  * 
He  seeth  their  affliction,  and  looketh  upon  the 
spreading,  increasing  exaltation  of  the  oppressor. 
He  turns  the  channels  of  power,  humbles  the  most 
haughty  people,  and  gives  deliverance  to  the  op- 
pressed at  such  periods  as  are  consistent  with  his 
infinite  justice  and  mercy."  Woolrnan  had  that 
power  of  seeing  the  end  in  the  beginning  which  goes 
alone  with  exceeding  fidelity  to  conscience.   As  lit- 
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tie  as  any  man  that  ever  lived  did  he  take  counsel 
of  flesh  and  blood.  He  believed  in  righteousness, 
and  not  only  in  aspiring  after  it  and  longing  for  it, 
but  in  doing  it.  He  lived  to  serve  God,  not  in  any 
ascetic  way,  but  by  serving  God's  children.  His 
heart  was  with  the  afflicted.  One  cause  of  the  con- 
tinuance of  an  evil  in  the  world  be  found  to  be  his 
own  silence  or  inactivity  with  reference  to  it.  That 
cause  he  set  about  removing  with  the  utmost  energy 
and  promptness,  yet  without  any  arrogance  or  un- 
due self-assertion.  Had  there  been  ten  like  him, 
perhaps  our  national  disasters  might  have  been 
averted.  There  were  not  ten.  The  work  which 
such  men  do  infinitely  transcends  that  of  the  ablest 
statesmen.  They  appeal  to  the  highest  and  build 
upon  the  deepest  things  in  man's  nature.  We  de- 
sire them  when  they  are  gone,  more,  alas!  than 
we  love  them  whilst  they  are  still  with  us. — Relig- 
ious Magazine. 


My  Dear 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Berne — Interlaclien,  &6. 

Lucerne,  ,  — ,  1861. 

  AND  : 


(Continued  from  page  415,  vol.  xxxvi.) 

*    *    *    We  left  Geneva  on  day,  in  the 

steamer  for  Lausanne,  on  the  north  side  of  the  lake, 
thence  to  proceed  to  Berne  by  railroad  round  the 
■west  side  of  like  Neufchatel.  The  view  of  the  city, 
from  the  lake,  with  its  rows  of  handsome  houses  on 
the  quays,  and  of  the  villas  on  the  surrounding 
hills,  is  very  fine.  And  the  lake  is  beautiful  qj 
course;  but  being  much  larger  than  others  we  have 
travelled  on,  and  the  boat  steaming  pretty  well 
towards  the  centre,  and  there  being  a  slight  mist, 
its  mountain  shores  were  too  distant  for  us  fully  to 
appreciate  their  beauty — in  detail  at  least.  And 
you,  are  you  not  getting  tired  of  hearing  me  tell, 
over  and  over  again,  in  nearly  the  same  language, 
about  beautiful  scenery  ?  And  do  you  begin  to  wish 
I  had  something  homely  to  speak  of?  There  is  no 
hope  yet,  for  surely  all  Switzerland  is  beautiful — 
at  least  we  came  to  this  conclusion  some  time  since, 
and  have  had  no  reason  yet  to  change  our  opinion. 
*  *  *  Berne  is  a  quaint-lookiog  interesting  old 
town,  very  finely  situated  on  quite  a  high  promon- 
tory, at  the  foot  of  which  flows  the  river  Aar, 
winding  around  three  sides  of  the  city.  Along  the 
heights  above  the  town,  where  the  fortifications 
were  originally,  are  beautiful  boulevards  or  prome- 
nades, covered  with  grass  and  ornamented  with 
shrubbery,  from  vphich  there  are  very  fiue  views  of 
the  banks  of  the  river,  studded  with  villas,  and  the 
magnificent  panorama  of  the  Alpine  heights  in  the 
back  ground.  The  houses  in  the  principal  streets 
are  built  of  stone,  and  have  the  front  part  of  the 
atories  above  the  first,  supported  on  columus,  form- 
ing arcades,  through  which  the  foot  passengers  walk, 
there  being  generally  a  row  of  stores  or  small  shops 
on  the  back  ground  floor.  The  arrangement  is  very 
similar  to  the  "rows"  in  the  old  town  of  Chester, 
which  I  described  to  you  in  one  of  my  former  letters, 
only  that  here  the  front  room  of  the  first  story  is 
taken  to  form  the  covered  walk,  while  in  Chester 
it  is  the  front  room  of  the  second  story.  The  main 
street,  running  along  the  top  of  the  ridge,  descends 
from  the  higher  part  of  the  town,  eastwardly, 
towards  the  point  of  the  promontory  on  which  it 
stands,  where  a  fine  bridge  is  thrown  over  the  river 
and  valley,  and  beautiful  terraced  roads  and  walk; 
wind  up  and  around  the  hill  rising  on  the  other 
side.  This  whole  bank  is  carpeted  with  rich  grass, 
and  double  rows  of  large  trees  shade  the  walks,  &c. 
At  various  points  it  commands  striking  views  of 
the  whole  town  rising  on  the  hill  from  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river,  and  surmounted,  as  it  \verc,  by 
the  boulevards  above ;  while  the  winding  streaiu, 


with  its  varying  width  and  flow,  gives  increased 
beauty  to  the  whole. 

In  the  main  street,  of  which  I  have  spoken,  are 
three  ancient  towers,  formerly  built  for  watchtowers, 
but  now  appropriated  to  civic  uses.  One  of  them, 
called  the  clock  tower,  dates  back  more  than  six 
centuries,  and  daily  attracts  a  gaping  crowd  at  the 
hour  of  noon  to  witness  the  droll  performances  of 
a  number  of  puppets  that  are  acted  on  by  the  clock- 
work. One  of  the  largest  and  oldest  of  the  public 
buildings  is  the  Cathedral  or  Minster,  built  in  1421 
-57.  Directly  back  of  this,  and  overhanging  the 
Aar,  is  a  public  square  called  the  Platform,  planted 
with  trees  and  shrubbery,  and  furnished  with  seats. 
It  stands  one  hundred  and  eight  feet  above  the 
river,  and  a  wall  of  solid  masonry,  rising  from  the 
edge  of  the  water,  supports  one  side  of  the  grounds. 
From  this  Platform,  looking  directly  across  the 
Aar,  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  views  of  the 
Bernese  Alps  that  is  afi"orded  in  this  country  of 
sublime  scenery. 

Like  other  Swiss  towns,  Berne  abounds  with 
fountains,  always  flowing  for  the  use  of  the  public, 
and  afi"ording  nice  resorts  for  gossips  and  washer- 
women. These  fountains  are  almost  always  sur- 
mounted by  statues  or  images  of  some  sort,  mostly 
more  grotesque  than  ornamental,  and  sometimes 
hideous.  One  here  for  example,  situated  in  a  wide 
street  near  the  great  corn-market,  represents  a 
horrid  looking  Ogre  devouring  an  infant,  with  some 
six  or  eight  similar  little  creatures  all  around  him, 
on  his  shoulders,  at  his  feet,  or  looking  out  of  his 
pockets,  &c.,  each  painted  to  the  life,  with  various 
expressions  of  terror  or  agony,  at  the  thought  of  the 
monster  being  about  to  "  eat  them  up."  This  is 
worth  mentioning,  if  only  to  show  you  that  I  find 
things  here  ugly  enough,  if  I  chose  to  tell  you  about 
them.  Another  fountain  has  the  image  of  a  bear 
sitting  on  a  pedestal,  as  large  as  life,  and  clothed 
in  armor  complete,  with  a  crown  on  his  head  and 
a  sceptre  in  his  paw.  The  bear  appears  to  be  held 
in  honored  estimation  in  this  place — why  I  do  not 
know — and  you  see  representations  of  the  formid- 
able animal  at  almost  every  turn,  as  signs,  orna- 
ments, toys,  &c.,  and  it  is  the  armorial  badge  of 
the  town. 

The  day  after  our  arrival  being  market-day,  we 
had  a  good  opportunity  for  seeing  the  citizens  and 
the  country  people.  Our  walk  was  a  most  interest- 
ing one.  The  main  street  and  another  wide  avenue 
crossing  it  at  right  angles  were  crowded,  the  pro- 
duce, &c.,  being  displayed  for  sale  in  them  and  in 
the  arcades.  The  inhabitants  of  the  canton  of 
Berne  are  protestauts,  and  are  represented  as  in- 
dustrious and  virtuous.  It  was  really  quite  refresh- 
ing to  loiter  among  the  large  assemblage  of  pesan- 
try,  sitting  or  standing  at  their  tables,  and  among 
their  tempting  looking  merchandize,  selling  fruits, 
vegetables,  &c.,  and  to  observe  the  marked  expres- 
sion of  honesty,  artlessness  and  sobriety  depicted 
in  their  couuteuances,  both  older  and  younger.  By 
the  by,  by  far  the  larger  portion  were  females,  who 
here,  as  in  other  places  we  have  visited,  have  to 
take  the  labouring  oar.  We  were  particularly 
struck  with  the  modest,  pleasant  and  respectful 
looks  of  the  young  girls.  No  staring  at  and  ridi- 
culinj'  us,  like  the  Beljiians  and  Germans.  Their 
appearance  was  the  more  attractive,  perhaps,  from 
their  picturesque  Swiss  dress  :  invariably  neat,  with 
nice  clean  aprons.  A  white  jacket  or  spencer,  with 
smooth  white  muslin  full  sleeves,  and  over  this  a 
black  velvet  bodice,  laced  in  front;  also  a  black 
velvet  collar,  having  points  back  and  front,  with  a 
little  ornament  of  beads  on  each,  and  from  which 
was  suspended  a  steel  or  gilt  chain  which  passed 
round  under  the  arms.  A  broad  straw  flat,  with  a 
small  bunch  of  flowers,  often  natural,  sometimes 


artificial,  shaded,  without  concealing  too  mucl 
their  sweet  rosy  faces.  The  dress  of  the  rustic 
from  some  of  the  cantons,  whom  we  afterwards  sai 
arriving  in  the  cars,  was  nondescript  and  grotesqu 
enough,  though  they  were  evidently  decked  in  the) 
holiday  best.  Their  bonnets,  or  ha,ts,  whicheve 
they  might  be  called,  were  most  extraordinarj 
and  surely  must  have  been  their  own,  or  thei 
grand-mother's  innocent  inventions,  wholly  guill 
less  of  any  attempt  to  ape  modern  fashion  in  thei 
own  country  or  elsewhere. 

We  took  a  charming  walk,  crossing  the  bridge 
have  mentioned,  and  slowly  strolling  up  the  terrace 
bank,  coming  out  upon  a  pleasant  road  which  le* 
us  to  the  top,  where  we  crossed  through  a  finel 
cultivated  field  to  the  other  side  of  the  hill,  whie 
here  is  quite  precipitous.  There  was,  however, 
fine  shaded  green  bank,  and  an  inviting  seat  undc 
a  tree,  on  which  we  rested  ourselves,  and  as  ever 
thing  far  off  was  shaded  in  a  slight  mist,  the  field; 
sward  and  fences  on  each  side  were  so  like  some  ( 
our  familiar  scenes  at  home,  that  for  awhile 
seemed  as  though  we  had  a  waking  dream,  and  w 
were  again  in  the  midst  of  those  dear  localities  t 
which  our  hearts  ever  turned ;  but  we  raise  oi 
eyes  and  look  towards  the  far-ofl'  horrizon;  tl 
mist  gradually  vanishes  as  the  rays  of  the  sun  beai 
upon  it,  and  slowly,  peak  after  peak,  emerges  thi 
long  line  of  snow-capped  mountains,  which  ha 
been  hidden  from  our  view.  What  can  equal  tb 
grandure  of  the  picture  as  the  silvery  veil  dissolve 
and  the  whole  range  stands  boldly  against  the  dee 
blue  sky.  That  sublime  scene  we  cannot  find 
home — and  the  sweet  illusion  vanishes  with 
mist. 

I  must  not  forget  to  say,  that  in  the  course 
our  walks,  we  visited  the  bear  pit,  if  such  it  ms 
be  called  ;  where  a  number  of  these  animals  at 
kept  at  the  public  expense.    It  is  just  at  the  et|i 
end  of  the  bridge  over  the  Aar,  and  every 
passing  along  has  an  opportunity  of  seeing  th( 
from  the  pathway,  look  down  into  their  den,  whi 
is  about  fifteen  feet  below  the  level  of  the  stn 
There  were  four  or  five  of  them,  and  two  of 
very  large.    Sometime  since,  an  intoxicated 
lishman  had  either  ventured  down  or  fallen  inl 
the  place,  and  was  killed  by  the  bears  before  ! 
could  be  got  out. 

From  Berne  we  went  to  Interlachen,  by  railroft 
and  by  steamer  on  the  lovely  lake  Thun. 
lovelier  surely  can  be  found,  with  its  pretty  g 
islands,  its  border  of  grand  mountains — the 
Jung  Frau,  with  her  glittering  sister  peaks,  lyl 
back  of  their  lordly  dark-browed  brothers,  4 
bathed  their  feet  in  its  clear  blue  waters — and  t 
pretty  little  town  of  Thun  at  one  end  of  it,  withi 
church  spires  and  villas  on  the  heights.    When  » 
arrived  at  Interlachen,  we  found  the  hotels,  wbit 
are  situated  just  outside  of  the  village  at  the  foi 
of  the  mountains,  were  all  crowded  full  of  traw 
lers,  and  we  were  well  satisfied  with  taking  4 
meals  at  one  of  the  best,  and  lodging  in  anoll 
very  comfortable  house ;  to  which  we  had  a  plel 
ant  walk  across  a  field,  and  where  we  had  a  g 
chamber,  with  three  windows,  two  of  them  loo 
directly  into  the  face  of  the  Jung  Frau;  resting 
hind  two  of  the  dark  mountains,  in  which  this  lo 
vale,  outspread  before  us,  is  embosomed,  and 
pcariug  so  near  we  might  suppose  it  was  wil 
walking  distance,  though  it  is  at  least  a  day's  j( 
ney  off.    Had  this  been  my  first  sight  of  Alj 
scenery,  I  should  have  wearied  myself  in  stri 
to  find  language  to  portray  to  you,  what  I  she 
have  imagined  to  be  almost  unequalled  bea 
But  I  have  already  wearied  you,  1  fear,  with 
scribblings  about  the  Alps,  and  I  must  haste 
through.  *  *         *  * 
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The  day  after  reachiDg  here,  we  made  one  more 
expedition  across  the  mountains,  this  time  over  the 
Wengern  Alp  to  Grindelwald.  Hiring  a  one-horse 
chaise  and  a  driver,  we  set  out  immediately  after  an 
early  breakfast,  and  our  toilsome  jaunt  occupied 
the  whole  day;  rather  more  indeed, for  we  did  not 
get  back  to  Interlachen  until  after  ten  o'clock  that 
evening.  And  now,  I  would  so  much  wish  to  tell 
you  a  little  of  that  day,  and  the  full  measure  it 
brought  to  us,  of  new  phases  of  those  deep  vales 
and  grand  forms,  in  which  Nature  delights  to  ex- 
hibit herself — the  latter  on  so  vast  a  scale — in  these 
regions.  But  my  powers  seem  quite  exhausted  ;  1 
will,  however,  try  to  proceed  and  take  you  with  me 
for  a  little  while,  by  some  short  cut;  for  it  is  quite 
time  we  were  getting  more  forward  on  our  tour. 
We  drove  in  the  chaise  through  a  dark  and  savage 
dell  or  gorge,  bounded  in  many  places  by  high  per- 
pendicular, granite  walls,  and  having  the  mountain 
torrent  called  Lutschina  dashing  through  it,  to  the 
lovely  valley  of  Lauterbrunnen,  all  the  way  wind- 
ing among  the  higher  mountains,  the  summit  of  the 
Jung  Frau  sometimes  peering  above  the  others; 
and  your  own  lively  imaginations  must  try  and 
picture  the  scenery.  I  must  not  omit,  that  during 
this  part  of  our  trip,  while  our  pony  was  briskly 
trotting  along,  and  our  senses  all  alive  to  every 
new  lawful  delight  that  might  present,  we  suddenly 
heard  the  musical  flourish  of  a  horn.  Advancing 
a  little  further,  we  saw  a  man  standing  with  a  pecu- 
liar looking  horn  in  his  hands,  so  long,  he  had  to 
rest  the  lower  end  of  it,  which  curved  upwards, 
upon  something  placed  for  it  on  the  ground.  He 
was  standing  directly  opposite  the  perpendicular 
side  of  a  rock  hundreds  of  feet  high.  He  blew 
again  two  or  three  fine  loud  blasts,  of  different 
tones.  But  how  shall  I  tell  you  of  the  echo  that 
now  followed  ?  To  say  every  note  was  fully,  and 
as  loudly  repeated,  is  to  say  almost  nothing.  Oh 
I  never  heard  such  sounds  !  A  symphony  of  thril- 
ling, exquisite  melody  blended  all  the  notes,  where 
the  man  paused  between  them  for  a  few  seconds, 
which  seemed  to  come  forth  from  the  deep  recesses 
in  the  dark  mountain  opposite,  as  if  it  had  had  a 
spiritual  life  and  being — or,  as  if  inhabited  by 
"spiritual  creatures  that  walk  the  earth  unseen," 
who  sent  forth  their  voices  in  liquid  harmony.  It 
was  that  of  the  aeolean  harp  deepened  to  intensity; 
and  when  he  would  cease,  for  a  short  time,  almost 
dying  away  in  rich,  deep  vibrations,  then  swelling 
out  again,  resounding,  as  in  hollow  caves  the  sweet- 
est of  human  voices  might,  perhaps,  resound  ;  and 
passing  away  in  the  "  most  attenuated  thread"  of 
melody  that  ever  vibrated  on  the  chords  of  the 
aeolean  harp.  As  towards  the  west  at  sun's  decline, 
the  atmosphere  is  sometimes  filled  with  a  mellow 
glow,  or  golden  haze  which  bathes  every  object 
within  the  sun's  rays,  in  its  softly  illuming  flood, 
so  now,  if  I  may  compare  sound  with  sight,  as  died 
away  alter  eacli  flourish  the  first  rich  melodious 
returns  of  that  echoing  Alpine  horn,  a  flood  of  low 
sweet  harmony  filled  ihe  air,  as  'twere  the  breath 
of  music,  floating  round  her  mountain  home.  How 
foolishly  I  am  writing,  and  nothing  I  can  say  will 
give  you  any  conception  of  it.  The  man  repeated 
it  several  times  while  we  waited,  and  we  cheerfully 
paid  the  poor  fellow,  who  was  a  cripple,  for  his 
performance,  for  it  was  nature's  own  music,  j  After 
we  left  him,  I  looked  back  almost  involuntarily  at 
the  mountain  whose  echoing  caves  seemed  to  have 
given  it  a  mysterious  life,  as  though  I  expected  it 
to  breathe  forth  such  wondrous  melody  again.  As 
We  preceded  a  mile  or  two,  another,  and  then  an- 
Jj'jjj  other  youth  made  their  appearance,  one  blind,  and 
'  ^jjii  the  other  with  but  one  hand,  and  the  stump  of  an 
'  u  arm  to  steady  his  horn.  Each  performed  quite  as 
well  as  the  first,  a  loud  musical  flourish;  which 


were  each  followed  by  remarkable  echoes;  but 
these  were  nothing  more  than  perfectly  distinct  re- 
petitions; a  totally  different  affair  from  the  flrst. 
The  prolonged  aeolean  melody,  soft  issuing  from  the 
mountain  caves,  was  wanting  here.  We  observed 
this  simple  instrument  appeared  to  be  made  of  the 
bark  of  a  tree.  You  may  remember  our  having  a 
short  but  quite  interesting  account  of  the  Alpine 
horn ;  which  states,  I  think,  that  it  is  constructed 
with  the  bark  of  the  cherry  tree.  That  it  is  used 
as  a  speaking-trumpet  to  convey  sounds  a  great 
distance ;  and  that  in  some  parts  of  Switzerland, 
just  as  the  summits  of  the  Alps  are  gilded  by  the 
last  beams  of  the  setting  sun,  the  shepherd  who 
dwells  the  highest  on  these  mountains,  goes  forth 
with  his  horn  and  calls  aloud — "  Praised  be  the 
Lord  !''  As  soon  as  this  is  heard  by  the  neighbour- 
ing shepherds,  they  leave  their  chalets,  and  repeat 
the  words;  and  that  the  sound  is  long  continued, 
as  every  echo  of  the  mountains,  repeats  the  name 
of  the  Lord — during  which  the  shepherds  kneel 
and  offer  up  their  prayers,  from  this  sublime  temple 
not  made  with  hands,  and  then  retire  to  their  rest. 

Near  the  village  of  Lauterbrunnen  is  the  fall  of 
the  Staubach,  noted  chiefly  for  being  the  highest 
fall  in  Switzerland;  it  being,  I  think,  about  nine 
hundred  feet  high.  We  walked  to  see  it,  while 
driver  and  horse  were  being  refreshed.  It  is  not  a 
very  large  stream,  but  is  a  truly  beautiful  object. 
As  you  look  up  to  it,  even  long  before  you  have 
approached  very  near,  you  might  suppose  it  was 
issuing  from  the  brow  of  the  lofty  precipice,  as  the 
sky  alone  can  be  seen  above  ;  and  falling  from  such 
an  immense  height  it  is  entirely  shivered  into  spray 
or  mist,  and  gracefully  waves  about  in  the  breeze, — 
hence  being  called  the  "Lady's  veil," — far  above 
where  it  first  strikes  the  rocks  near  the  base  of  the 
mountain,  where  it  is  gathered  again  into  a  stream 
and  tumbles  rapidly  into  the  valley.  From  Lauter- 
brunnen to  the  highest  point  of  the  pass  over  the 
Wengern  Alp,  and  thence  to  Grindelwald,  there  is 
only  a  mule  or  horse  path.  So  when  we  returned 
from  our  walk  to  the  fall,  our  horse,  having  been 
taken  out  of  the  chaise,  was  prepared  with  a  saddle 
we  had  brought  with  us  for  my  accommodation, — 
the  chaise  being  sent  round  the  mountain  to  meet 
us  at  Grindelwald, — and  we  again  set  forth  on  our 

expedition;  preferring  to  walk,  and  the  driver 

leading  my  pony.  Eising  higher  and  higher,  we 
soon  saw  the  Staubach  rushing  along  the  steep  slope 
of  the  mountain  from  the  glaciers,  at  a  height  ap- 
parently double  that  of  the  brow  of  the  precipice 
from  which  it  takes  its  great  leap  into  the  valley; 
the  scenery,  as  may  be  supposed,  increasing  in 
magnificence  at  every  turn  in  the  road. 

(To  be  coutinued.) 

An  Elder  who  ruled  well  his  own  house. — 
Thomas  Fayle  was  an  elder  who  endeavoured  to 
rule  his  own  house  well ;  being  very  solicitous  that 
his  children  might  walk  in  the  path  of  simplicity, 
consistency,  and  safety.  The  preservation  of  them 
was  one  of  the  objects  nearest  to  his  heart.  He 
encouraged  the  appearances  of  good  in  them ;  he 
warned  them  of  that  which  had  a  contrary  ten- 
dency ;  and,  when  he  saw  it  needful,  he  added  re- 
straint to  admonition.  Thus,  by  endeavoring  to 
check  every  wrong  thing  at  its  beginning,  and  to 
prevent  its  growth  before  it  had  gained  strength, 
he  was  a  blessing  to  his  family.  This  wise,  provi- 
dent, and  one  may  almost  say  politic  concern,  of 
a  man  who  had  at  heart  the  preservation  of  youth, 
remained  with  him  almost  to  the  last :  for,  not  long 
before  his  departure,  in  a  large  committee  of  the 
yearly  meeting  of  Dublin,  he  addressed  the  parents 
on  the  subject  of  their  deficiency  in  restraining 
their  children,  particularly  in  dress.    He  expressed 


his  apprehension  that  some  parents  making  a  plain 
appearance  themselves,  even  led  their  children  into 
this  deviation,  by  dressing  them  while  very  young 
in  a  way  comformable  to  the  fashions  of  the  times. 
Pkty  Promoted,  vol.  3,  pp.  398,  399. 

Selected. 

WHITHER  TENDING? 
Tell  me,  brother,  whither  tending 

On  the  battle-field  of  life  ? 
Hast  thou  thought  upon  the  ending 

Of  the  conflict  and  the  strife  ? 
Time  is  flying,  men  are  dying, 
Dying  in  their  guilt  and  sin  ; 
Every  second  one  is  falling, 
And  the  truth  is  heart-appalling, 
Some  can  never  enter  in 

To  the  life  of  bliss  unending; 

Tell  me.  brother. 
Whither  is  thy  spirit  tending? 

Is  thy  life  a  scene  of  trial  ? 

Does  thy  heart  with  sorrow  glow  ? 
'Tis  by  pain  and  self-denial, 

Souls  to  heavenly  meekness  grow ; 
Don't  be  careless,  don't  be  prayerless, 

To  thy  gracious  suffering  cling, 
In  the  furnace,  by  the  cross, 
Christ  will  purge  away  thy  dross. 

And  every  sensual  thing. 
That  thy  spirit  may  be  tending 
To  the  life  of  bliss  unending. 

—N.  Y.  Chron. 


THE  LITTLE  PILGRLM. 
Whate'er  my  lot  in  life  may  be, 
The  whole  is  yet  unknown  to  me ; 
But  ever  may  I  trust  in  Thee, 

My  Father. 

My  journey  I  begin  now  young, 
It  may  be  trying,  mny  be  long : 
But,  led  by  Thee,  I  can't  go  wrong, 

My  Father. 

It  may  be  short,  and  early  end. 
To  only  few  brief  days  extend  ; 
But  on  Thy  care  I  may  depend. 

My  Father. 

For  Thou  wilt  guide  me  day  by  day. 
As  I  commit  to  Thee  my  way. 
And  meekly  follow  and  obey 

My  Father. 

And  if  the  path  is  dark  and  drear. 
And  all  around  excites  my  fear. 
Thou  wilt  be  nigh,  my  heart  to  cheer, 
My  Father. 

And  when  I  come  to  Jordan's  stream. 
However  chill  or  deep  it  seem, 
Thou  wilt  my  spirit  then  redeem, 

My  Father. 

Help  me  to  trust  Thy  faithful  grace, 
To  bring  me  to  that  happy  place. 
Where  I  shall  see  Thy  glorious  face, 
My  Father. 

And  there,  where  sorrows  all  are  o'er, 
And  the  redeemed  Thy  love  adore, 
I'll  sing  Thy  praise  for  evermore. 

My  Father. 


Selected. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Review  of  the  Weather  in  Iowa  for  Seventh  and 
Eighth  months,  1  863. 

Twenty  days  of  the  Seventh  month  were  clear, 
four  of  which,  from  the  8th  to  the  11th  inclusive, 
were  very  smoky — sun  visible,  but  shone  very 
dimly.  Rained  a  shower  on  the  night  of  the  19th, 
and  another  on  the  night  of  the  24th.  Showery  on 
the  28th,  and  drizzly  on  the  29th,  A.  M.  The  tem- 
perature of  the  month  was  variable.  From  the  Ist 
to  the  6th  was  cool  for  the  season  ;  from  that  to  the 
10th,  inclusive,  was  very  warm — mercury  rising  to 
90°  and  upwards,  at  noon  each  day.  The  next 
twelve  days  were  cool  again,  during  which  time  the 
mercury  frequently  sunk  below  50° ;  and  on  the 
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morning  of  the  13tb  there  was  frost  enough  in 
places  on  the  low  grounds  to  damage  the  corn  and 
vines.  From  the  22d  to  the  close  of  the  month, 
was  pleasant  summer  weather,  except  too  warm  for 
cuiafort  on  the  23d,  24th,  and  3lst,  mercury  rising 
to  90°,  92°,  and  95°. 

The  Eighth  month  came  in  warm,  and  continued 
so,  with  but  little  exception,  till  about  the  20th.  The 
lowest  point  of  the  mercury  in  the  heat  of  any  day 
during  that  time,  was  80°,  but  mostly  above  90° ; 
and  ten  days  of  the  time  at  noon,  ranged  from  94° 
to  98°,  The  23d  and  24th  were  quite  windy,  from 
the  West  and  North-west;  and  on  the  morning  of 
the  25th  the  thermometer  was  36°,  and  frost  suf- 
ficient in  places  to  change  the  colour  of  vegetation. 
The  2Gth  was  clear  and  cool,  the  27th  cloudy,  p.  M., 
and  showery,  with  a  strong,  cool  wind  from  the 
North,  and  on  the  morniug  of  the  28th  another 
frost  was  visible,  which  amounted  to  a  freeze  iu 
some  locations,  sufficient  to  partially  cover  water- 
ing places  with  ice.  The  29th  was  clear  and 
windy  from  the  North-west,  and  on  the  morning  of 
the  30th,  another  frost  occurred,  the  clfects  of 
which  are  more  visible  on  vegetation  than  at  any 
previous  time.  The  31st  is  clear,  and  the  month 
is  closing  cool  and  windy — sixteen  days  of  the 
mouth  were  clear.  Had  a  heavy  rain  and  storm 
on  the  night  of  the  4th,  and  from  that  to  the  10th 
was  frequently  showery.  The  highest  temperature 
for  the  two  past  months  was  98°,  which  occurred 
at  noon  on  the  4th  of  Seventh  month,  and  on  the 
1st,  3d,  IGth,  17th  and  18th  of  the  Eighth  month. 
Lowest  temperature  30°,  on  the  mornings  of  the 
25th,  28th  and  30th  of  the  Eighth  month.  Mean 
temperature  for  the  Seventh  month,  72°,  and  for 
Eighth  month,  73°.  A.  F. 

tjpringdule,  Uedur  Co.,  Iowa, 

Ei'-hlli  month  3 1st,  1863. 


For  '■  Tho  rriond." 

Home  Life  in  Algiers. 

(Coucludud  Iroui  [lago  7.) 

"  Puerile  enough  the  cases  were,  but  they  en- 
abled M.  Feydeau  to  form  a  good  notion  of  the 
home-life  of  Algiers,  by  which  he  has  profited.  He 
has  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  Moors,  for- 
merly so  powerful,  are  at  the  present  day  a  very 
little  people  of  artisans,  scribes  and  merchants. 
The  younger  become  barbers,  embroiderers,  coffee- 
shop  keeper,  flower-sellers,  servants,  farriers,  cob- 
blers, and  fan-makers  ;  the  elder  become  tobacco- 
sellers,  bakers,  button  makers,  musicians  or  grocers. 
There  is  nothing  manly  about  these  turban-bearers. 
*  *  *  At  the  time  of  the  French  couquest, 
the  Moors  formed  the  largest  part  of  the  Algerian 
population,  but  at  the  present  day  they  are  not 
more  numerous  than  the  Jews.  They  have  disap- 
peared ;  some  have  gone  away  to  seek  a  govern- 
ment less  offensive  than  the  French  for  their  habits 
and  religion,  while  others  have  died  of  privation 
and  misery.  Those  who  remain,  after  pledging 
their  most  valuable  articles,  at  times  select  a  trade 
the  easiest  pos.>>ible.  On  the  otiior  hand,  they  have 
their  good  qualities  :  respect  for  the  aged,  absolute 
submission  to  paternal  authority,  and  resignation, 
are  the  virtues  which  they  transmit  from  generation 
to  generation.  They  have  lost  their  sobriety,  it  is 
true,  but  they  have  retained  a  host  of  traditions ; 
and  this  is  someliiing,  at  a  period  when  tradition.s 
are  dying  out  to  make  way  for  hypoeriiical  mer- 
cantilism. Lastly,  they  are  most  religious  in  the 
liighest  sense  of  the  term  :  never  trying  to  make 
proselytes,  and  contenting  themselves  with  perso- 
nal humiliation  before  the  Deity,  who  has  chastised 
them  during  the  last  three  centuries.  Among  them 
expiation  entirely  ab.-olvcs  the  crime.  When  a 
robber  leaves  the  galleys,  his  whole  family  go  to 
meet  bim;  they  lead  bim  home,  and  his  friends 


assemble  to  greet  him  with  songs  and  dances. 
They  say  of  him.  He  has  expiated  ;  he  is,  there- 
fore, absolved  from  his  crime,  and  no  one  thinks  of 
alluding  to  it.  Suicide  does  not  exist  among  the 
Moors  after  our  fashion  ;  that  is  to  say,  when  a 
man  is  crushed  by  misfortune,  he  does  not  seek  re- 
lief from  a  pistol.  He  flies  to  haschisch,  and  hence 
happy  people  never  smoke  it."        *       *  * 

"  From  M.  Feydeau's  description,  we  should 
judge  that  the  fetes  given  by  the  Moors  are  rather 
slow,  as  the  only  amusement  consists  of  dancing 
girls.  They  perform  the  whole  night  through,  re- 
storing their  energies  with  glasses  of  rum  and  ab- 
sinthe, until  they  fall  into  corners,  to  sleep  off  their 
intoxication.  Public  fetes  of  this  description  used 
formerly  to  be  given  at  Algiers,  but  the  authorities 
have  now  prohibited  them,  for  the  following  valid 
reason  :  it  was  the  fashion  to  stick  small  gold  coins 
on  the  forehead  of  the  dancing  girls,  while  they 
pranced  about,  and  those  who  were  well  trained 
could  contrive  to  go  on  dancing  with  twenty  or 
thirty  coins  between  the  hair  and  the  eyebrows. 
The  Arabs  who  attended  the  public  fetes  began 
by  producing  five-franc,  then  ten-franc,  and  lastly 
twenty- franc  pieces,  and  if  the  dancer  was  pretty, 
and  several  chiefs  fells  in  love  with  her  bright  eyes 
simultaneously,  they  would  throw  handfuls  of  gold 
on  her  naked  feet."  ***** 

"  Another  peculiar  custom,  which  we  should  not 
regret  personally  to  see  introduced  in  this  country, 
is  the  "  Derdebah."  It  happens  at  times  that  a 
respected  native  is  short  of  cash,  and  this  is  how 
he  procures  it.  He  sends  round  to  all  his  friends 
to  tell  them  he  will  have  the  honor  of  receiving 
them  at  such  a  spot  on  such  a  day.  He  then  hires 
a  large  house,  has  it  illuminated,  and  installs  the 
nearest  cahvedji  in  the  kitchen.  This  is  the  way 
in  which  the  Chaouash  of  the  M'zabites  obtained 
the  sum  he  needed  at  a  derdebah  to  which  the  au- 
thor was  invited.  A  Turko  stepped  into  the  cen- 
tre of  the  ring,  and  imitated  all  the  contortions  of 
a  dance  girl,  after  tying  two  handkerchiefs  over 
his  uniform.  The  audience  rose  in  turn,  and  stuck 
five-franc  pieces  on  his  forehead,  one  of  the  Gaids 
going  so  far  as  to  throw  a  handful  of  gold  over  his 
feet.  All  this  money  was  intended  to  help  the 
Chaoush  out  of  .his  difficulties,  and  we  can  only 
say  that  we  would  give  our  numerous  friends  a 
ball  on  the  same  conditions." 

"  The  Jews  constitute  an  important  feature  in  the 
aboriginal  population  of  Algiers.  As  a  rule,  they 
are  well  to  do,  and  have  profited  greatly  by  the 
French  conquest.  They  are  the  same  as  they  are 
everywhere,  and  are  equally  willing  to  sell  you  an 
orange,  or  lend  you  any  sum  you  want,  on  good 
security.  By  this  prudent  course  they  have  man- 
aged to  get  into  their  hands  all  the  best  houses  in 
the  city,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  ilue  Napoleon 
belongs  to  them.  Their  wives  heartily  help  them 
in  making  money,  and  many  of  them  lend  out  their 
diamonds  by  the  night  to  Moorish  ladies  who  wish 
to  make  a  di.splay.  Since  the  conquest  the  Jews 
have  given  up  their  traditional  costume,  and  now 
dress  like  Europeans, — not  because  they  have  a 
liking  for  the  tight  garments,  but  they  secure  them 
re.spfct.  The  Moors  detest  them  as  mueh  as  ever; 
and  an  Agha,  indignant  at  seeing  our  author  *hake 
a  Jew's  hand,  said  to  him,  "And  yet  it  was  this 
people  that  killed  thy  God  !"  Such  a  remark  was 
certainly  unan--werable.  The  Jews,  however,  have 
learned  to  resist,  and  at  the  slightest  insult  offered 
them  appeal  to  the  authorities.  As,  too,  they  are 
considerably  petted  by  the  French  officials  (per- 
haps for  valid  reasons),  there  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  they  will  flourish  in  Algiers  like  the  green 
bay  tree.  One  extract  is  sufficient  to  characterise 
them  : 


"  '  I  was  walking  down  the  Rue  Staoueli  with  a 
friend,  a  good-looking  young  staff  officer,  when  a 
sound  of  native  music  afflicted  our  ears,  and  we 
saw  a  crowd  assembled  before  an  open  door. 
After  inquiring  the  reason,  we  asked  leave  to 
enter,  which  was  granted  most  politely,  and  we 
were  invited  to  ascend  to  the  first-floor  gallery. 
Here  were  a  dozen  Jews  walking  about  and  smok- 
ing cigars,  and  children  gorging  themselves  with 
bonbons.  But  the  real  sight  was  not  here,  and  we 
leant  over  the  balcony  to  see  it :  it  consisted  of  a 
large  body  of  women  assembled  round  the  court- 
yard. They  were  in  full  dress,  drawn  up  in  three 
lines,  and  their  gowns  of  satin,  velvet,  and  taffetas, 
embroidered  with  gold,  displayed  the  strangest  and 
most  violent  colors.  Nearly  all  wore  pearl  neck- 
laces, and  diamonds  on  their  forehead.  But  alas! 
they  also  displayed  big  feet  thrust  into  kid  boots, 
and  their  hands  were  covered  with  cabbage-green 
gloves.  Opposite  the  door  two  Moorish  singers 
were  strumming  their  instruments,  and  near  them 
the  young  and  pretty  bride  was  sitting  motionless 
in  an  arm-chair,  like  a  painted  wooden  statue.  I 
never  saw  a  woman  more  covered  with  jewelry, 
and  I  believe  she  had  borrowed  for  the  day  all  be- 
longing to  the  members  of  her  family.  Her  head 
disappeared  under  diadems  of  diamonds;  she  had 
a  sort  of  tall  cravat  of  fine  pearls,  triple  drops  in 
her  ears,  and  enormous  bracelets  covered  her  arms 
up  to  the  elbow.  *  *  *  In  the  centre  of 
the  yard  was  two  parallel  tables,  one  covered  with 
pastry,  preserves,  bonbons,  bottles  of  liqueurs,  and 
large  bouquets  of  roses  ;  the  other  with  the  articles 
composing  the  bride's  trosseau.  A  Jew  raised 
each  article  in  turn  from  the  table,  held  it  in  the 
air  above  his  head,  so  that  all  might  see  it,  and 
then  carefully  deposited  it  in  a  basket.  And  thus 
the  most  diverse  objects  defiled  in  succession  past 
us ;  rich  fabrics  of  Morocco  and  Tunis,  silver- 
framed  mirrors,  large  plated  salvers,  lace  and  jew- 
elry, sheets  bordered  with  embroidery,  and  then,  as 
if  to  form  a  sad  contrast  to  these  fine  things,  very 
common  carpets,  shawls,  Balmoral  boots,  gloves, 
and  even  a  parasol  ?  The  latter  article  made  me 
turn  away  in  horror,  but  my  companion  did  not 
share  my  anger.  He  was  very  busy  twisting  bis 
moustache,  and  smiling  agreeably  at  the  little 
bride.  *  *  *  jj^j.  stumpy,  vulgar  hus- 
band, occupied  in  counting  all  the  articles  of  the 
trousseau  on  his  fingers,  paid  no  attention  to  her.'  " 

"The  remaining  population  of  Algiers  is  made 
up  of  Arabs,  negroes,  and  foreigners  who  have 
come  to  make  a  fortune.  Thus  nearly  all  the  fish- 
ermen are  Neapolitans  or  Maltese  ;  the  dealers  in 
earthenware  and  fruit  are  also  Maltese,  and  most 
of  the  gardeners  are  Mahon  Spaniards.  The  latter, 
through  a  spirit  of  national  rancor,  detest  the  Moors, 
and  the  Moors  are  not  at  all  fond  of  them.  They 
generally  live  in  the  narrow  lanes  of  the  lower 
town,  near  the  port,  and  you  may  frequently  see 
their  daughters  and  wives  combing  their  long  au- 
burn hair  iu  tiie  doorways.  The.se  people  arc  fond 
of  an  open  air  life,  and  maintain  the  customs  of  their 
country  iu  Africa.  *  *  *  Of  course,  like 
all  seaports  iu  the  Mediterranean,  Algiers  has  its 
own  llatcliff  Highway;  but  we  need  not  visit  it,  for 
it  is  the  same  all  over  the  world." 

"And  here  we  will  stop  for  the  present,  while 
awaiting  another  volume  connected  with  the  colony, 
which  M.  Feydeau  promi.ses  us.  The  subject  is  an 
interesting  one,  for  it  has  often  been  said  that  the 
'  French  have  no  talent  for  colonizing,  and  the  case 
of  Algeria  has  been  appealed  to  in  confirmation. 
This,  however,  is  scarcely  fair.  During  the  two- 
and-thirty  years  the  French  have  held  the  colony, 
they  have  been  fighting  almost  constantly,  and  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  they  h  ive  no  race,  like 


t:he  friend. 
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the  Irish,  to  act  as  the  pioneers  of  civilization.  It  is 
with  great  difficulty  that  the  Frenchman  can  be  in- 
duced to  expatriate  himself,  and  the  reluctance  is 
increased  when  he  knows  that  he  will  have  to  fight 
without  a  chance  of  acquiring  glory.  And  yet 
the  French,  in  spite  of  all  these  obstacles,  have  ef- 
fected great  things  in  Algeria ;  and  now  that  the 
cotton  question  demands  a  final  settlement,  it  is 
very  probable  that  the  Emperor  Napoleon  will  con- 
centrate his  energies  on  the  colony,  and  render  it 
the  cotton  emporium  at  least  for  France.  . 

A  Child's  Religious  Understanding  and  Influ- 
ence.— A  man  of  some  note  and  distinction  in  the 
city,  had  married  his  wife  abroad,  and  brought  her 
from  among  her  friends,  the  Moravians,  and  away 
from  the  religious  institutions  in  which  she  had 
been  educated,  to  reside  in  Philadelphia,  a  stranger 
— and  a  stranger  she  seemed  inclined  to  be,  living 
very  retired,  or  making  very  lew  acquaintances, 
out  of  her  husband's  family  circle.  She  was  the 
mother  of  several  children;  one  of  which  she  lost 
while  an  infant,  and  for  which  she  sorrowed  ex- 
ceedingly. After  several  years  had  elapsed,  she 
felt  inclined  to  seek  consolation,  or  at  least  allevia- 
tion of  her  own  feelings,  by  attending  at  some  place 
of  public  worship ;  and  she  went  alternately  to 
several,  and  heard  several  popular  preachers;  but  as 
her  distress  was  greatly  increased  by  what  she  heard 
and  read  of  the  doctrines  of  religious  professors, 
she  concluded  again  to  resume  her  state  of  seclu- 
sion from  the  world  ;  which  she  did  for  some  time. 
But  hearing  afterwards  a  good  account  of  the 
Methodists,  she  concluded  to  go  and  hear  them  : 
she  did  so,  several  times  a  week,  for  sev«ral  weeks; 
and  though  she  believed  they  placed  less  reliance 
on  water  baptism,  and  other  outward  ordinances 
and  ceremonies  than  others,  yet  their  manner  of 
worship  did  not  suit  the  state  of  her  exercised  mind, 
and  she  concluded  to  look  no  further.  She  saw 
nothing  for  herself  but  retirement;  and  thought  no 
human  being  had  ever  been  in  her  condition ; 
which  admitted,  as  she  supposed,  of  no  happiness 
or  enjoyment  in  this  life. 

During  this  time  of  close  trial  and  religious  exer- 
cises, her  eldest  son,  a  boy  of  eight  or  nine  years 
of  age,  was  placed  at  Frieuds'school,in  the  Southern 
District,  and  had  gone,  with  the  scholars,  on  Fourth 
days,  to  Pine  street  meeting.  Returning  home  one 
day,  he  found  his  mother  in  her  rooui,  alone,  in 
great  distress,  and  her  tears  flowing  freely :  he 
went  to  her,  held  her  aflectionately  by  the  hand, 
and  wept  aloud.  After  some  time  he  addressed 
her  thus  :  "  Ma',  what  ails  you  I  What  makes  you 
cry  so  much  ?  Ma',  I  wish  you  would  come  to  one  of 
the  meetings  our  school  goes  to;  i  am  sure  it  would 
do  you  good."  Long  afterwards,  when  relating 
her  religious  experience  to  a  friend,  she  mentioned 
this  circumstance;  the  afi'ectionate  invitation  of  her 
own  child  to  go  to  meeting,  determined  her  to  make 
the  trial,  and  her  soul  was  satisfied;  she  was  in- 
deed baptised, — not  in  water,  but  "in  the  living 
streams  of  consolation."  She  became  convinced 
of  the  reality  of  a  principle  of  grace,  light,  or  truth, 
in  her  own  mind;  diligently  attended  the  meetings 
of  Friends  the  remainder  of  her  life,  and  died  in 
peace,  and  full  of  the  christian's  hope. 


Conciliatory  Maniiers. — In  families  well  or- 
dered there  is  always  one  firm  sweet  temper,  which 
controls  without  seeming  to  dictate.  The  essence 
of  all  fine  breeding,  is  in  the  gift  of  conciliation. 
A  man  who  possesses  every  other  title  to  our  re- 
spect except  that  of  courtesy,  is  in  danger  of  for- 
feiting them  all.  A  rude  manner  renders  its  owner 
always  liable  to  affront.  He  is  never  without  dig- 
nity who  avoids  wounding  the  dignity  of  others. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Review  of  the  Weather  for  Eighth  month,  1863, 
From  the  1st  to  the  12th,  inclusive,  of  the  past 
month,  the  weather  was  clear,  with  the  exception 
of  light  showers  on  the  4th  and  8th,  and  for  the 
first  ten  days  what  wind  there  was,  blew  from  the 
West.  During  the  remainder  of  the  month,  there 
were  eleven  clear  days,  four  were  cloudy  without 
rain;  and  rain  fell  on  parts  of  four  days.  The 
highest  temperature  during  the  month  was  90°  at 
noon  on  the  3d,  the  lowest  was  63°  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  31st;  the  average  temperature  was 
The  time  when  my  mid-day  record  is  taken, 
does  not  give  the  highest  temperature  for  the  day, 
as  it  is  generally  warmer  towards  3  o'clock  p.  m. 
and  on  two  or  three  days  of  what  was  called  the 
heated  term  in  the  fore  part  of  the  month,  the  mer 
cury  ranged  as  high  as  95°  at  the  above  hour,  and 
on  the  10th  a  thermometer  that  was  hung  up  in  the 
sun  for  a  few  moments  at  3  o'clock  p.  m.,  indicated 
a  temperture  of  110°.  The  amount  of  rain  that 
fell  was  1.73  inches.  The  past  summer  has  been 
remarkable  for  the  small  number  of  thunder  storms, 
there  having  been  not  more  than  five  or  six  during 
that  time.  J. 

Middletown,  Delaware  Co.,  Pa., 

Ninth  monih,  1st,  1863. 
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For  «  The  Friend." 

In  reading  a  late  work  on  Japan,  written  by 
George  Smiih,  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  I  was  a  little 
surprised  to  find  the  temperature  of  Japan  much 
below  that  of  Philadelphia.  The  following  is  a 
comparative  statement  of  Japan  and  Philadelphia 
for  1859: 

Decrees. 

First  month,  average  25.84 
Second  "  "  30.45 

Third     "  "  35.60 

Fourth   "  "  46.40 

Fifth     "  "  53.33 

Sixth     "  "  .  57.71 

Seventh  "  "  68.38 

Eighth   "  "  69.73 

Ninth     "  "  61.97 

Tenth    "  "  52.70 

Eleventh  month  "  43.88 
Twelfth      "      "  32.18 
Average  of  Japan  for  the  year,  48.18  degrees. 
Average  temperature  of  Philad.,  54,20  " 
Rain  in  Japan  for  the  year,  111  days. 
Snow         "  43  « 

S.  F.  T 


Degrees. 

34.00 
36  91 
48.30 
50.86 
63.86 
69.14 
75.00 
73.25 
66.20 
52.58 
47.50 
32.81 


The  Prayers  of  the  Righteous. — In  the  prayers 
of  true  believers  is  our  best  visible  resource.  These 
are  the  chariots  and  horsemen  of  Israel.  Prayer, 
humiliation  of  heart,  a  mourning  for  sin  in  secret, 
and  a  faithful  testimony  against  it  in  public,  will 
more  essentially  contribute  to  the  safety  and  welfare 
of  the  nation,  than  all  our  military  preparations 
without  them. — John  Newton. 


THE  FRIEND. 

NINTH  MONTH  12,  1863. 


We  have  had  occasion  at  different  times  to  call 
the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  efforts  making 
at  various  points  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
coloured  people  liberated  from  slavery  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  by  means  of 
schools ;  and  have  appealed  to  their  liberality,  for 
means,  to  enable  those  engaged  in  the  work  of  edu- 
cating them,  to  go  on  with  their  good  and  great 
undertaking.  Evidence  has  not  been  wanting,  fur- 
nished from  reliable  sources,  of  the  benefit  resulting 
to  those  poor  people  from  these  benevolent  labours, 
but  such  evidence  is  seldom  in  a  form  suitable  for 
publication.  The  following  testimony,  however, 
given  by  Harrison  Reed,  United  States  Tax  Com- 
missioner for  Florida,  respecting  the  schools  for 
coloured  children,  established  at  Fernandina,  in 
that  State,  is  interesting  and  valuable,  as  coming 
from  a  party  capable  of  discrimination,  and  not 
connected  with  nor  immediately^  interested  in  the 
movement.    He  says: 

"  The  progress  made  in  the  schools  at  this  place 
surprises  all  who  have  observed  them,  and  forever 
ettles  the  question  of  the  susceptibility  of  the 
coloured  race  to  cultivation  and  elevation. 

"  It  is  now  about  eight  months  since  the  schools 
have  been  established,  and  last  week  they  were 
closed  for  a  vacation  of  two  months.  Over  three 
hundred  children  and  adults  have  been  in  attend- 
ance, and  those  who  have  been  reasonably  con- 
stant have  learned  to  read  well  in  the  first,  second, 
and  third  readers,  besides  acquiring  a  knowledge 
of  figures,  geography,  and  a  fund  of  general  infor- 
mation imparted  orally  by  the  faithful  teachers. 
No  richer  return  was  ever  made  for  patient  effort 
and  persevering  labour  than  that  received  by  these 
ladies,  in  the  proficiency  of  their  pupils  and  the 
grateful  feelings  of  parents  and  children.  No  harsh- 
ness has  been  required,  and  many  a  strong  will, 
rendered  stubborn  under  the  lash  of  the  slave  sys- 
tem, has  yielded  before  the  firm  but  gentle  appli- 
•luces  of  moral  discipline.  The  children  have  hearts, 
and  they  have  been  reached ;  they  realize  that  it  is 
for  their  good  that  these  teachers  labour,  and  they 
appreciate  to  a  surprising  degree  their  individual 
obligations.  No  white  children  ever  did  better  or 
acquired  more  under  similar  circumstances." 

He  also  speaks  in  terms  of  commendation  of 
those  self-sacrificing  females  who  have  left  the  com- 
forts and  companionship  of  their  northern  homes, 
to  give  themselves  to  the  labour  and  privations  in- 
cident to  a  residence  at  the  South  at  the  present 
time,  and  the  habits  and  character  of  the  poor  de- 
graded people  they  are  endeavouring  to  fit  for  a  life 
of  liberty  and  citizenship  :  "  Besides  teaching  the 
chools,  these  ladies  have  been  the  counsellors  and 
friends  of  this  people;  instructing  them  in  indus- 
trial arts,  inditing  their  letters,  and  assisting  in  all 
their  affairs.  Their  labours  have  been  unceasing 
and  entirely  beyond  their  continued  endurance 
without  a  period  for  rest  and  recuperation." 

There  is  a  large  debt  owing  to  the  liberated 
blacks  from  the  white  inhabitants  of  the  United 
States,  who  have  for  a  long  succession  of  years 
participated  in  the  pecuniary  profit  of  their  unre- 
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quited  foil;  and  it  requires  no  little  care  and  judg- 
ment to  discharge  it  aright.  The  characteristics  of 
the  negro  race  are  peculiar,  and  the  degrading 
position  in  which  the  selfish  and  cruel  policy  of 
their  white  brethren  has  kept  them  from  generation 
to  generation,  has  naturally  acted  upon  their  men- 
tal and  moral  constitution  to  their  great  detriment ; 
requiring  that  in  the  eiforts  to  improve  them,  too 
much  shall  not  be  aimed  at  at  once,  and  that  a 
primary  object  in  their  education  should  be  the 
formation  of  correct  principles,  and  a  fixed  habit 
of  acting  from  them.  As  a  general  rule,  impart- 
ing the  more  rudimentary  portions  of  scholastic 
knowledge  to  the  children,  and  bestowing  close 
attention  to  training  them  to  industry  and  self-re- 
liance, will  be  productive  of  greater  profit  in  after 
life,  than  attempting  to  induct  them  into  the  higher 
branches  or  occupying  their  time  with  acquisitions 
that  are  mere  parrotry,  and  will  soon  be  forgotten. 

We  hope  the  good  work  will  go  on,  and  the 
means  be  liberally  supplied  to  establish  schools 
wherever  they  can  be  made  effective  for  the  proper 
training  of  the  liberated  blacks,  both  adults  and 
children. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

FonEioji. — News  from  England  to  the  30th  ult.  The 
Central  Association  for  the  recognition  of  the  Confederate 
States  at  Manchester,  has  issued  a  taanifesto,  strongly 
urging  recognition  and  friendly  mediation  between  the 
belligerents,  by  the  European  Powers.  A  committee  of 
the  Emancipation  Society,  on  the  25th,  memoralized 
Earl  Russell  to  stop  the  departure  of  two  steam  rams 
designed  for  the  rebel  service,  constructed  by  the  builders 
of  the  Alabama,  and  then  ready  to  sail  from  the  Mersey. 
They  also  state  that  another  iron-clad  vessel  was  ap- 
proaching completion  on  the  Cl)de,  and  called  on  the 
government  to  promptly  interfere  and  prevent  such  hos- 
tile acts  against  a  friendly  power.  The  London  Times, 
in  an  editorial  on  the  memorial  of  the  Emancipation 
Society,  admits  that  it  is  wrong  to  supply  the  rebels  with 
vessels,  and  says,  that  it  is  England's  interest  as  well  as 
legal  duty  to  prevent  its  being  done.  The  London  Globe 
regards  peace  as  still  distant,  but  the  issue  not  doubtful. 
It  says  that  the  South  may  be  mangled  and  exhausted, 
but  must  win  in  the  end,  temporary  defeats  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  The  Army  and  Ntwi/  Gazette  has 
a  different  view — that  paper  says  :  "  It  is  with  no  wish  to 
flatter  the  great  republican  tyranny  which  is  now  raising 
its  head  on  the  North  American  continent,  that  we  again 
record  our  conviction  of  the  ultimate  success  of  the 
military  means  the  North  has  set  at  work  to  crush  the 
heroic  elTorts  of  the  South."  The  American  ship  Anylo- 
Sazon,  was  burned  by  the  pirate  Florida  on  the  21st, 
thirty  miles  south-east  of  Kinsale.  The  Anglo-Sa.\on 
was  in  charge  of  a  channel  pilot  at  the  time.  A  steamer, 
supposed  to  be  the  Florida,  was  seen  passing  down  the 
channel  oft"  Qucenstown,  on  the  23d  ult.,  evidently  in  the 
track  of  American  vessels.  The  Liverpool  cotton  market 
was  active,  at  an  advance  of  Id.  a  U'/.  Breadstu(ft> 
quiet  and  steady.  The  accounts  of  the  grain  harvest  in 
France  and  Great  Britain,  were  quite  favourable.  It 
was  supposed  those  countries  would  retiuire  little  or  no 
importation  from  abroad  to  meet  the  consumption  of  the 
coming  year.  The  committee  appointed  by  the  Directors 
of  the  Atlantic  Telegraph  to  examine  the  ofl'crs  for 
making  and  laying  the  cable,  have  reported  unanimously 
in  favour  of  Glass,  Elliott  k  Co.  The  King  of  the  Bel- 
gians recommend:-  the  Arch-Duke  Maxiuiillian  to  insist 
on  certain  conditions  before  accepting  the  crown  of 
Mexico.  These  conditions  are  equivalent  to  a  refusal  of 
the  crown.  The  imperial  family  at  Vienna  stand  resolved 
that  if  the  Arch-Duke  accepts  of  the  -Mexican  crown,  he 
must  renounce  all  hi.s  political  rights  as  a  scion  of  the 
bouse  of  Austria.  The  I'olish  ({ucstion  remained  with- 
out change.  The  conference  of  the  German  I'rinces  con- 
tinued at  Frankfort.  Progress  was  making  towards  a 
common  iinricrstanding.  The  King  of  Prus.sia,  however, 
holds  entirely  aloof.  The  King  of  Saxony  was  deputed 
to  wait  personally  on  the  I'russian  monarch,  and  invite 
him  to  the  conference,  but  he  still  declined  to  take  any 
part  in  it.  The  German  banking  houses  have  offered 
Spain  a  loan  of  six  hundred  millions  of  reals,  at  six  per 
cent.,  to  repair  the  terrible  losses  caused  by  the  earth- 
quake at  Manilla. 

Unitkd  Statks. —  T/ie  Finanrrt. — Stntislics  of  the  Trea- 
sury Departmcut  show  that  the  receipts  from  customs 


for  the  fiscal  year,  ending  Sixth  month  30th  last,  were 
about  sixty-nine  millions  of  dollars.  During  the  fiscal 
year,  ending  at  that  period,  thirty-four  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  gold  was  paid  out  of  the  United  States  Treasury, 
for  interest  on  the  public  debt.  The  receipts  from  cus- 
tpms  are  now  paid  in  coin,  exclusively,  and  will  it  is  sup- 
posed, furnish  ample  means  for  paying  the  interest  on 
the  public  debt.  The  subscriptions  to  the  5-20  year  6 
per  cent,  loan,  amounted  last  week  to  $3,122,400,  and 
were  distributed  all  over  the  loyal  portions  of  the  United 
States,  including  several  of  the  Slave  States.  It  is  stated 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  negotiated  a  loan 
of  fifty  millions  of  dollars  from  the  banks  of  New  York, 
Philadelphia  and  Boston,  to  meet  some  large  payments 
in  the  South  and  South-west.  The  whole  fifty  millions 
is  to  be  repaid  in  two  or  three  months,  in  new  interest- 
bearing  treasury  notes,  which  are  to  bear  5  per  cent,  in- 
terest, and  to  be  a  legal  tender. 

Neiu  York. — Mortality  last  week,  565. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  331.  Of  cholera 
infantum,  46.  Under  one  year  of  age,  101.  The  mean 
temperature  of  the  last  (Eighth)  month,  according  to  the 
record  kept  at  the  Penna.  Hospital,  was  79.50°.  The 
highest  temperature  was  94.50°,  and  the  lowest  54.50°. 
The  average  of  the  mean  temperature  of  the  Eighth 
month  for  the  past  seventy-four  years,  has  been  72.85°. 
The  highest  mean  temperature  during  that  entire  period 
occurred  in  the  past  month.  The  lowest  average  was  in 
1816,  when  it  was  only  66°.  The  mean  temperature  of 
the  three  summer  months  of  1863,  is  stated  to  have  been 
75.08°,  which  is  nearly  two  degrees  above  the  average 
of  the  summer  months  for  the  past  seventy-four  years. 
The  highest  summer  mean  during  that  entire  period  was 
77.66°,  and  the  lowest  66°. 

The  Indians. — The  Indian  Bureau  has  received  infor- 
mation of  the  peaceable  removal  of  1500  Sioux  and  1800 
Winnebago  Indians  from  Minnesota,  and  their  location 
in  Dacolah  Territory,  under  superintendent  Thompson. 
At  a  recent  election  held  at  Port  Gibson,  John  Ross  was 
re-elected  principal  Chief  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  for  the 
term  of  four  years,  and  Lewis  Downing  was  elected 
second  Chief  for  the  same  period. 

Hostilities  with  Japan. — Dates  from  Japan  to  Seventh 
mouth  29th,  have  been  received  by  way  of  San  Franciso. 
The  American  ship  Pembroke  having  been  fired  upon 
from  the  Japanese  forts,  the  United  States  frigate  Wyo- 
ming attacked  the  forts  and  silenced  most  of  them.  She 
also  destroyed  a  Japanese  steamer  and  left  another  in  a 
sinking  condition.  The  Wyoming  received  twenty  shots, 
and  had  five  men  killed  and  six  wounded.  On  the  24th 
of  Seventh  month.  Admiral  Jerez,  in  the  British  steamer 
Semiramis,  returned  to  Kanagawa  and  reported  having 
arrived  with  the  Semiramis  in  Simonoseki  Straits.  The 
British  steamer  Credia  received  a  fire  from  the  Japanese 
batteries,  which,  with  the  forts,  were  bombarded  for 
about  three  hours.  One  hundred  and  fifty-three  British 
troops  then  landed,  who  destroyed  the  forts,  batteries 
and  town,  spiked  the  guns  and  blew  up  the  powder 
magazine,  besides  burning  a  village. 

The  Sicffe  of  Charleston. — Up  to  the  3d  inst.,  the  latest 
dates  from  that  quarter,  the  operations  against  Charles- 
ton were  said  to  be  progressing  favourably.  The  bom- 
bardment of  the  city  had  not  been  renewed.  On  the  first 
inst.  there  was  a  general  engagement  between  the  iron- 
cl.ids  and  Forts  Wagner,  Gregg  and  Moultrie,  which 
lasted  through  the  night,  causing  much  damage  to  the 
forts.  Fort  Sumter  was  a  complete  mass  of  ruins,  and 
did  not  respond  to  the  fire  upon  it,  so  that  it  was  infer- 
red that  it  had  been  abandoned  by  the  rebels. 

Tennessee. — The  latest  advices  from  General  Burnside 
state,  that  when  his  army  arrived  at  Kingston,  he  ellected 
a  junction  with  a  cavalry  force  sent  to  his  aid  by  Gen. 
Rosecrans.  With  this  reinforcement  he  pushed  on  to 
Loudon,  where  a  sharp  engagement  took  place,  resulting 
in  the  rout  of  the  rebels.  He  subsequently  advanced  on 
Knoxville,  and  occupied  it  without  opposition. 

Kcnliickij. — A  despatch  from  Louisville  speaks  of  an 
inroad  into  Columbia,  Adair  county,  Ky.,  by  Hamilton 
and  Hughes,  with  a  force  of  six  hundred  guerillas. 
Hawthorne,  with  another  band  was  within  eight  miles 
of  Glasgow,  Barren  county,  and  on  the  Louisville  and 
Nashville  railroad.  It  is  probable  that  these  marauders 
design  interrupting  communication  between  these  two 
cities,  thus  hoping  to  interfere  with  Rosecrans'  supplies. 

Virginia. — The  military  operations  in  this  State  seem 
to  have  been  nothing  more  of  late  than  small  raids,  and 
the  movements  of  scouting  parties.  One  of  these  re- 
turning from  a  reconnoisauce,  fell  into  a  rebel  ambus- 
cade, near  the  Rappahannock,  and  lost  about  thirty  of 
their  number. 

Arkansas. — The  rebel  forces  under  General  Price  were 
attacked  on  the  25th  ult.,  at  Brownsville  and  Bayou 
Pierre.  The  rebels  made  but  slight  resistance,  and  re- 
treated beyond  the  Arkansas  river. 


The  Exchange  of  Prisoners,  which  for  some  time  past 
has  been  interrupted,  is  prevented,  it  is  said,  by  the  un- 
willingness of  the  rebels  to  give  up  the  white  officers  of 
coloured  regiments.  The  United  States  authorities  will 
not  assent  to  any  arrangement  by  which  they  are  ex- 
cluded. 

Nere  Orleans. — The  city  at  the  latest  dates  continued 
healthy,  and  there  was  no  unusual  sickness  among  the 
soldiers.  Generals  Grant  and  Thomas  have  gone  to  New 
Orleans.  It  was  rumored  that  General  Banks  would  go 
with  an  army  into  Texas,  and  that  General  Grant  will 
take  command  of  all  the  Mississippi  region. 

The  Wheat  Crop  in  Wisconsin. — The  Madison  Journal 
says,  that  there  never  has  been  so  much  wheat  in  Wis- 
consin at  any  time  as  there  is  now.  It  estimates  the 
crop  at  thirty  million  bushels. 

Rebel  Errors. — The  report  published  in  the  Richmond 
papers,  of  the  sinking  of  the  United  States  steamer  Van- 
derbilt,  is  believed  to  be  entirely  false.  She  was  at  Rio 
de  Janeiro  on  the  16th  of  Seventh  month,  A  letter  from 
Memphis  denies  the  death  of  Gen.  Pemberton,  but  says 
that  he  was  sent  to  Richmond  under  a  strong  guard. 

The  Markets,  ^c. — The  following  were  the  quotations 
on  the  7th  inst.  New  York. — Premium  for  American  gold 
33  per  cent.  Foreign  Exchange,  146.  The  money  market 
more  active  at  6  a  7  per  cent.  Middling  uplands  cotton 
69  a  70.  Superfine  State  flour  $4  a  $4.50.  Ohio  ship- 
ping brands,  $5.15  a  $5.40.  Baltimore  flour,  $5.10  a 
$6.25.  Chicago  spring  wheat,  85  a  $1.04.  Winter  red 
western,  $1.12  a  $1.20.  Amber  Michigan,  $1.21  a  $1.26. 
White,  $1.50.  Corn,  mixed,  74  cts. ;  yellow,  78  cts.  Oats, 
62  a  68  cts.  Philadelphia. — Prime  red  wheat,  $1.33  a 
$1.35.  New  wheat,  $1.29  a  $1.30.  White,  $1.53  a  $1.55. 
Yellow  corn,  83  a  84  cts.    Oats,  60  cts. 

TEACHER  WANTED. 
A  Male  Teacher  for  a  first  class  school  for  boys,  in 
Woodbury,  New  Jersey,  one  competent  to  teach  the 
Latin  and  French  languages  preferred. 

Address,  David  J.  Griscom, 

C.  P.  Stokes. 

Woodbury,  N.  J.,  8th  mo.,  1863. 


EVENING  SCHOOLS  FOR  ADULT  COLOURED 
PERSONS. 

Principal  and  Assistant  Teachers  are  wanted  for  the 
Men's  and  Women's  schools. 

Application  may  be  made  to 
John  C.  Allen,  No.  321  N.  Front,  or  335  S.  Fifth  St. 
Isaac  Morgan,  Jr.,  622  Noble  street;  or 
Samuel  Allen,  524  Pine  street. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

near  FRANKFORD,  (twenty-third  ward,  PHILADELPHIA.) 

Physician  and  Superintendent, — Joshua  H.  Wokthing- 
TON,  M.  D. 

Application  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  may  be 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  to  Charles  Ellis,  Clerk 
of  the  Board  of  Managers,  No.  637  Market  Street,  Phila- 
pelphia,  or  to  any  other  Member  of  the  Board. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  Elizabeth  Evans,  Ind.,  $2.20,  vol.  37,  and 
postage;  from  A.  Garretson,  agt.,  0.,  for  Mary  Hall,  $6, 
vols.  34,  35,  and  36  ;  for  David  Lupton,  $2,  vol.  36  ;  and 
for  Jos.  W.  Doudna,  $2,  vol.  37  ;  from  Charles  Evans,  Pa., 
per  Dr.  C.  E.,  $2,  vol.  37  ;  from  Hannah  M.  Penrose, 
Richard  Penrose,  and  Jesse  Dewees,  0.,  $2  each,  vol.  36; 
from  Aaron  Dewees,  and  David  Masters,  0.,  $2  each, 
vol.  37  ;  from  Jno.  Tyler,  N.  J.,  $2,  vol.  36. 


Married,  at  Friends  Meeting-house,  West  Chester,  on 
Fifth-day  the  20th  ult.,  William  Smedlky,  Jr.,  of  this 
city,  to  Dehor.'  h,  daughter  of  Gerard  Cope  of  East  Brad- 
ford, Chester  county,  Pa. 


Died,  on  the  24th  of  Eighth  month  last,  Ann  Bishop, 
wife  of  Jno.  Bishop,  a  beloved  member  and  minister  of 
Upper  Springfield  -Monthly  Meeting,  held  at  Klansfield, 
Burlington  county,  N.  J.,  aged  eighty-three  years  and 
twelve  days. 

 ,  at  Burlington,  New  Jersey,  on  the  9th  of  Eighth 

month,  -Mary  H.  Ghiscom,  aged  61  years. 

 ,  in  Lower  Makefield,  Bucks  county,  Pa.,  on  the 

10th  day  of  the  Eighth  month,  1863,  Susannah  S.  Wool- 
man,  wife  of  Samuel  E.  Woolraan,  and  daughter  of 
Elizabeth  and  the  late  William  Satterthwaite,  in  the 
48th  year  of  her  age. 

WJI.  II.  PILE,  PRINTER, 
Lodge  Blruel,  opposite  the  Penusyivauia  Bank. 


last 
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From  "  Xha  New  Monthly  Magazine." 

The  Primeval  Forests  of  the  Amazons. 

(Continued  from  page  10.) 

The  heat  increases  rapidly  up  to  two  o'clock, 
when  the  thermometer  attains  an  average  of  from 
92  to  93  deg.  Fahr.,  and  by  that  time  every  voice 
of  mammal  or  bird  is  hushed ;  *only  on  the  trees  the 
harsh  whirr  of  the  cicada  is  heard  at  intervals. 
The  leaves,  which  were  so  moist  and  fresh  in  early 
morning,  become  lax  and  drooping;  the  flowers 
shed  their  petals.  The  Indian  and  mulatto  inhabi- 
tants of  the  open  palm-thatched  huts  are  either  asleep 
in  their  hammocks  or  seated  on  mats  iathe  shade, 
too  languid  even  to  talk.  On  most  days  in  June 
ind  July  a  heavy  shower  falls,  sometimes  in  the 
dfteruoou,  produciDg  a  mcst  7rclccr-.o  codlncss.  The 
approach  of  the  rain-clouds  is  interesting  to  ob- 
serve. First  the  cool  sea-breeze,  which  commenced 
to.  blow  about  ten  o'clock,  and  which  had  increased 
in  force  with  the  increasing  power  of  the  sun,  would 
flag,  and  finally  die  away.  The  heat  and  electric 
tension  of  the  atmosph'ere  then  becomes  almost  in- 
supportable. Languor  and  uneasiness  seize  on 
every  one  ;  even  the  denizens  of  the  forest  betray- 
ing it  by  their  motions.  White  clouds  appear 
"n  the  east;  and  gather  into  cumuli,  with  an  in- 
reasing  blackness  along  their  lower  portions.  The 
hole  eastern  horizon  becomes  almost  suddenly 
lack,  and  this  spreads  upwards,  the  sun  at  length 
ecoming  obscured.  Then  the  rush  of  a  mighty 
wind  is  heard  through  the  forest,  swaying  the  tree- 
tops;  a  vivid  flash  of  lightning  bursts  forth]  then  a 
crash  of  thunder,  and  down  streams  the  deluging 
rain.  Such  storms  soon  cease,  leaving  bluish-black 
motionless  clouds  in  the  sky  until  night.  Mean- 
time all  nature  is  refreshed;  but  heaps  of- flower- 
petals  and  fallen  leaves  are  seen  under  the  trees. 
Towards  evening  life  revives  again,  and  the  ring- 
ing uproar  is  resumed  from  bush  and  tree.  The 
following  morning  the  sun  rises  in  a  cloudless  sky, 
and  so  the  cycle  is  completed ;  spring,  summer, 
and  autumn,  as  it  were,  in  one  tropical  day.  The 
days  are,  more  or  less,  like  this  throughout  the  year. 
A  little  diiference  exists  between  the  dry  find  wet 
seasons;  but  generally  the  dry  season,  which  lasts 
from  July  to  December,  is  varied  with  showers, 
and  the  wet  from  January  to  June,  with  sunny 
days. 

We  often  read,  in  books  of  travels,  of  the  silence 
and  gloom  of  the  primeval  forest.  They  are — H. 
Bates  adds  his  testimony  to  the  fact — realities,  and 
the  impression,  he  says,  deepens  on  a  longer  ac- 
quaintance. The  few  sounds  of  birds  are  of  that 
pensive  or  mysterious  character  which  intensifies 


the  feeling  of  solitude  rather  than  imparts  a  sense 
of  life  and  cheerfulness.  Sometimes,  in  the  midst 
of  the  stillness,  a  sudden  yell  or  scream  will  startle 
one ;  this  comes  from  some  defenceless  fruit-eating 
animal,  which  is  pounced  upon  by  a  tiger-cat  or 
stealthy  boa-constrictor.  Morning  and  evening  the 
howling  monkeys  make  a  most  fearful  and  harrow- 
ing noise,  under  which  it  is  difficult  to  keep  up  one's 
buoyancy  of  spirit.  The  feeling  of  inhospitable 
wildness,  which  the  forest  is  calculated  to  inspire, 
is  increased  tenfold  under  this  fearful  uproar. 
Often,  even  in  the  still  hour  of  mid-day,  a  sudden 
crash  will  l)e  heard,  resounding  afar  through  the 
wilderness,  as  some  great  bough  or  entire  tree  falls 
to  the  ground.  There  are  besides,  many  sounds 
which  it  is  impossible  to  account  for.  H.  Bates 
found  the  natives,  generally,  as  much  at  a  loss  in 
this  respect  as  himself.  Sometimes  a  sound  is 
heard  like  the  clang  of' an  iron  bar  against  a  hard,- 
hollow  tree,  or  a  piercing  cry  rends  the  air  ;  these 
are  not  repeated,  and  the  succeeding  silence  tends 
to  heighten  the  unpleasant  impression  which  they 
make  on  the  mind. 

With  the  natives  it  is  always  the'"  Curupira"  the 
wild  man  or  Spirit  of  the  Forest,  which  produces 
all  noises  they  are  unable  to  account  for.  'Myths 
are  the  rude  theories  which  mankind,  in  the  infancy 
of  JTipwlpdiT  invfint  to  explain  natural  pher'ott.ena. 
The  "Curupira"  is  a  mysterious  being,  whose  attri- 
butes are  uncertain,  for  they  vary  according  to 
locality.  Sometimes  he  is  ,  described  as  a  kind  of 
uran-utan,  being  covered  with  long  shaggy  hair, 
and  living  in  trees.  At  others  he  is  said  to  have 
cloven  feet,  and  a  bright  red  face.  He.  has  a  wife 
and  children,  and  has  been  even  known  to  come 
down  to  the  rocas  to  steal  the  mandioco.  "  At  one 
time,"  H.  Bates  relates,  "  I  had  a  Mameluco 
(cross-breed)  youth  in  my  service,  whose  head  was 
full  of  the  legends  and  superstitions  of  the  country. 
He  always  went  with  me  into  the  forest;  in  fact,  I 
could  not  get  him  to  go  alone,  and  whenever  we 
heard  any  of  the  strange  noises  mentioned  above, 
he  used  to  tremble  with  fear.  He  would  crouch 
down  behind  me,  and  beg  of  me  to  turn  back.  He 
became  easy  only  after  he  had  made  a  charm  to 
protect  us  from  the  Curupira.  For  this  purpose 
he  took  a  young  palm-leaf,  plaited  it,  and  formed 
it  into  a  ring,  which  he  hung  to  a  branch  on  our 
track." 

With  all  these  drawbacks,  there  is  plenty,  in  the 
contemplation  or  exploration  of  the  primeval  forest, 
to  counteract  any  unpleasant  impression  which 
these  various  phenomena,  and  especially  the  reck- 
less energy  of  the  vegetation,  might  produce. 
There  is  the  incomparable  beauty  and  variety  of 
the  foliage,  the  vivid  colors,  the  richness  and  exu- 
berance everywhere  displayed,  which  makes  the 
richest  woodland  scenery  in  Northern  Europe  a 
sterile  desert  in  comparison.  But  it  is  especially 
the  enjoyment  of  life  manifested  by  individual  ex- 
istences which  compensates  for  the  destruction  and 
pain  caused  by  theinevitable  competition.  Although 
this  competition  is  nowhere  more  active,  and  the 
dangers  to  which  each  individual  is  exposed  no- 
where more  numerous,  yet  nowhere  is  this  enjoy- 
ment more  vividly  displayed.    If  vegetation  had 


feeling,  its  vigorous  and  rapid  growth,  uninter- 
rupted by  the  cold  sleep  of  winter,  would,  one 
would  think,  be  productive  of  pleasure  to  its  indi- 
viduals. 

In  animals,  the  mutual  competition  may  be 
greater,  the  predacious  species  more  constantly  on 
the  alert  than  in  temperate  climates ;  but  there  is, 
at  the  same  time,  no  severe  periodical  struggle  with 
inclement  seasons.  In  sunny  nooks,  and  at  certain 
seasons,  the  trees  and  the  air  are  gay  with  birds 
and  insects,  all  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  existence; 
the  warmth,  the  sunlight,  and  the  abundance  of 
food  producing  their  results  in  the  animation  and 
sportiveness  of  the  beings  congregated  together. 
We  ought  not  to  leave  out  of  sight,  too,  the  sexual 
decorations — the  brilliant  colours  and  ornamenta- 
tion of  the  males,  which,  although  existing  in  the 
fauna  of  all  climates,  reach  a  higher  degree  of  per- 
fection in  the  tropics  than  elsewhere.  This  seems 
to  point  to  the  pleasures  of  the  pairing  'seasons. 
"I  think,"  H.  Bates  remarks  upon  this,  "it  is  a 
childish  notion  that  the  beauty  of  birds,  insects, 
and  other  creatures  is  given  to  please  the  human 
eye.  A  little  observation  and  reflsction  show 
that  this  cannot  be  the  case,  else  why  should  one 
sex  only  be  richly  ornamented,  the  other  clad  in 
plain  drab  and  gray?  Surely,  rich  plumage  and' 
sonpf,  like  all  the  other  endowments  of  species,  are 
given  them  for  their  own  pleasure  and  advantage. 
This,. if  true,  ought  to  enlarge  our  ideas  of  the 
inner  life  and  mutual  relations  of  our  humbler  fel- 
low-creatures." 

Such,  then,  are  the  main  and  leading  features 
of  the  primeval  forest:  The  impenetrability  of  this 
"foret  vierge"  par  excellence;  its  non-adaptability 
to  human  existence ;  the  rivalry  of  vegetation ;  the 
climbing  plants  and  animals;  the  few  insects,  and 
especially  the  freedom  from  mosquitoes ;  the  marsh 
forest  as  contradistinguished  from  the  upland  forest; 
the  colossal  trees  with  their  huge  buttresses  and 
pendent  air- plants  (a  forest  on  a  forest;)  the  vari- 
ous underwood  and  struggling  lianas;  the  absence 
of  flowers ;  the  unvarying  character  of  the  annual, 
periodical,  and  diurnal  cycle  of  phenomena ;  the 
silence  and  the  gloom  broken  by  mysterious  and 
hitherto  unexplained  sounds;  and  the  sources  of 
enjoyment  to  be  derived  from  the  beauty  and 
variety,  richness  and  exuberance,  and  the  vivid 
sense  of  existence  with  which  all  living  creatures 
are  endowed. 

But  there  are  also  other  and  various  phenomena 
which  belong  to  the  details  of  the  same  extensive 
regions,  and  which  enter  more  particularly  into  a 
narrative  of  local  explorations.  H.  Bates  arrived 
with  Mr.  Wallace  at  Para  on  the  28th  of  May, 
1848.  This  city  is  hemmed  in  by  the  perpetual 
forest  on  all  sides  landwards,  but  the  white  build- 
ings roofed  with  red  tiles,  the  numerous  towers  and 
cupolas  of  churches  and  convents,  the  crowns  of 
palm-trees  reared  above  the*  building,' all  sharply 
defined  against  the  clear  blue  sky,  give  an  appear- 
ance of  lightness  and  cheerfulness  which  is  most 
exhilarating.  Th§re  are  also  picturesque  country 
houses  to  be  -seen  scattered  about,  half  buried  in 
uxuriant  foliage.  On  landing,  however,  the  hot,, 
moist,  mouldy  air,  which  seemed  to  strike  from  the 
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ground  and  walls,  reminded  our  explorer  of  the 
atmosphere  of  the  tropical  stoves  at  Kew.  The 
merchants  and  shopkeepers  dwelt  in  tall,  gloomy, 
convent-looking  buildings  near  the  port :  the  poorer 
class,  Europeans',  negroes,  and  Indians,  with  an 
uncertain  mixture  of  the  three,  in  houses  of  one 
story  only,  of  an  irregular  and  mean  appearance. 
Here,  were  idle  soldiers, dressed  in  shabby  uniforms, 
carrying  their  muskets  carelessly  over  their  arms ; 
there,  were  priests,  and  negresses  with  red  water- 
jars  on  their  heads,  and  sad-looking  Indian  women 
carrying  their  naked  children  astride  on  their  hips. 
Amongst  the  latter  were  several  handsome  women, 
dressed  in  a  slovenly  manner,  barefoot  or  shod  in 
loose  slippers,  but  wearing  richly  decorated  ear- 
rings, and  round  their  necks  strings  of  very  large 
gold  beads.  They  had  dark  expressive  eyes,  and 
remarkably  rich  heads  of  hair.  "It  was  a  mere 
fancy,"  H.  Bates  says,  "  but  I  thought  the  min- 
gled squalor,  luxuriance,  and  beauty  of  these 
women  were  pointedly  in  harmony  with  the  rest  of 
the  scene,  so  striking  in  the  view  was  the  mixture 
of  natural  riches  and  human  poverty. 

The  houses  were  mostly  in  a  dilapidated  condi- 
tion, and  signs  of  indolence  and  neglect  were  every- 
where visible.  The  wooden  palings  which  sur- 
rounded the  weed-grown  gardens  were  strewn  about 
broken  ;  and  hogs,  goats,  and  ill-fed  poultry  wan- 
dered in  and  out  through  the  gaps.  But  amidst 
all,  and  compensating  every  defect,  in  the  eyes  of 
a  naturalist,  rose  the  overpowering  beauty  of  the 
vegetation.  Mangoes,  oranges, lemons, dates,  palms, 
bananas,  and  pine-apples  are  among  the  common 
fruits.  There  were  also  all  kinds  of  noises  by  day 
and  by  night,  cicadas,  crickets  and  grasshoppers 
rivalling  the  plaintive  hooting  of  tree-frogs.  This 
uproar  of  life  never  ceases,  night  nor  day,  and  is 
one  of  the  peculiarities  of  a  Brazilian  climate.  The 
stranger  becomes  accustomed  to  it  after  a  time ; 
but  H.  Bates  says  diat,  after  his  return  to  England, 
the  death-like  stillness  of  summer  days  in  the  coun- 
try appeared  to  him  as  strange  as  the  ringing  up- 
roar did  on  his  first  arrival  at  Para. 

CTo  bocontinned.J 


not  with  observation ;  neither  shall  they  say,  Lo, 
here,  or  lo,  there;  for  behold  the  kingdom  of  God 
is  within  you.  This,  I  now  experienced  since  thou 
became  my  King,  and  my  heart  thy  kingdom, 
where  thou  reigned  as  sovereign  and  did  all  thy 
will." 


selected  for  "TIio  Ifrieni.;." 

A  female  distinguished  for  her  piety  as  well  as 
by  her  eminent  station  in  life,  being  engaged  in  her 
youth  to  seek  earnestly  after  the  knowledge  of 
divine  things,  was  introduced  to  a  pious  man;  he 
.spoke  not  a  word  for  some  time,  when  she  briefly 
told  him  her  difficulties  about  prayer.  He  presently 
replied,  it  was  because  she  sought  that  without 
which  she  had  within  ;  adding,  "  Accustom  your- 
self to  .seek  God  in  your  heart,  and  you  will  find 
him."  Having  said  these  words  he  left  her;  they 
operated  like  the  stroke  of  a  dart  which  pierced  her 
heart  a.sundcr.  "  I  felt,"  said  she,  "  at  this  instant 
a  wound  very  deep,  smitten  with  the  love  of  God  ; 
a  wound  so  delightful  that  I  desired  it  never  to  be 
cured.  These  words  brought  into  my  heart  what 
I  had  been  seeking  so  many  years;  or  rather  they 
made  me  discover  what  was  there,  and  which  I  did 
not  enjoy  for  want  of  knowing  it.  Oh,  my  Lord  ! 
thou  wast  in  my  heart,  aifd  demanded  only  the 
turoing  of  my  mind  inward  to  make  me  feel  thy 
presence.  Uh  infinite  goodness!  thou  wast  so  near, 
and  I  ran  hither  and  thither  seeking  thee,  and  yet 
found  thee  not.  My  life  was  a  "  burden  to  me, 
and  my  happiness  was  withiu  myself.  I  was  poor 
in  the  midst  of  riches;  and  ready  to  perish  with 
Lunger  near  a  tabic  plentifully  spread,  and  a  con- 
tinual feast.  Oh  Beauty,  ancient  and  new  I  why 
have  I  known  thcc  so  late!  Alas!  I  sought  thee 
where  thou  wast  not,  and  did  not  seek  thee  where 
thou  wast.  It  was  for  want  of  understandiu"  these 
words  of  thy  go-pel,  the  kingdom  of  God  comcth 


Laminoas  Clouds. 
There  are  many  accounts  of  luminous  rain,  and 
snow,  and  fog.  M.  de  Saussure,  travelling  on  the 
summit  of  the  Breven  in  the  midst  of  a  storm,  felt 
a  strange  creeping  sensation  in  his  fingers  when  he 
raised  his  hand,  and  in  a  short  time  saw  that  the 
rain  was  luminous,  and  that  an  electric  spark  was 
drawn  from  a  gold  button  in  his  companion's  hat. 
On  the  25th  of  January,  1822,  31.  de  Thielay,  on 
his  way  to  Freyburg,  during  a  heavy  fall  of  snow, 
saw  that  the  branches  of  the  trees  glowed  with  a 
bluish  light,  and  on  the  same  day  the  Freyburg 
miners  noticed  that  a  shower  of  sleet  which  fell 
there  was  luminous  when  it  struck  the  earth.  ■  On 
the  3d  of  June,  1731,  one  Hallai,  a  priest  near 
Constance,  saw  a  rain  which  glowed  like  red-hot 
liquid  metal.  This  was  during  a  thunder-storm ; 
and  in  1761,  Bergman  wrote  to  the  Royal  Society 
of  Loudon  concerning  a  luminous  rain  which 
sparkled  as  it  fell,  and  covered  the  earth  with  waves 
of  fire.  On  the  3d  of  May,  1768,  M.  Pasumot  was 
overtaken  by  a  violent  storm,  when  on  an  open 
plain  near  Aruay-lc-Duc ;  when  he  shook  off  the 
rain  which  had  collected  on  the  brim  of  his  hat,  ii 
was  luminous,  and  sparkled  as  it  fell.  There  are 
many  records  of  luminous  mists.  The  luminous  fog 
of  1783,  the  year  of  the  great  Calabrian  earth- 
quake, is  a  well  known  historical  fact.  It  was  a 
dry  fog  which  spread  from  the  North  of  Africa  up 
to  Sweden,  passing  over  North  America  too,  which 
rose  higher  than  the  highest  mountains,  and  was 
dispcr*^  by  neither  wind  nor  rain.  It  was  so 
luminous  that  things  could  be  plainly  seen  at  six 
hundred  yards'  distance  at  night,  giving  as  much 
light  as  the  moon  when  behind  a  cloud;  it  had  an 
evil  smell ;  and  in  the  same  year  ca-me  the  disas- 
trous earthquake  of  Calabria,  and  many  of  the 
most  remarkable  eruptions  of  Mount  Hecla.  There 
was  another  luminous  fog  in  1831,  when  whole 
nights  were  so  light  that  the  smallest  print  could 
be  read  at  midnight,  in  Italy  and  the  north  of  Ger- 
many ;  and  again  in  1859,  reported  to  M.  Elie  de 
Beaumont  by  M.  Wartmann,  of  Geneva,  and  which 
was  so  bright,  he  said,  that  he  could  distinguish 
things  on  his  table.  Again,  one  in  13G1,  just  be- 
fore the  grout  comet  which  came  so  unexpectedly ; 
the  fog  was  in  the  day,  and  the  comet  appeared  at 
night.  Had  we  passed  through  its  tail  unawares? 
Luminous  zones  of  cloud  have  been  often  noticed. 
Beccaria  reports  one  at  Turin,  which  cast  such  a 
strong  reddish  glare  that  ordinary  print  could  be 
nad  by  it;  and  General  Sabine  saw  a  permanent 
luminous  cloud — a  cloud  by  day,  but  a  pillar  ol 
fire  by  night — resting  on  the  top  of  one  of  the 
mountains  round  Loch  Scavig  in  the  Isle  of  Skye. 
It  was  not  only  self-illuminated  at  night,  but  also 
gave  out  frequent  jets  of  phosphoric  light,  which 
was  not  the  Aurora  Borealis.  In  July,  1797,  a 
shining  cloud,  first  red  and  then  blue,  was  observed 
during  a  storm  ;  though  these  luminous  zones  are 
more  generally  observed  in  winter  between  succes- 
sive falls  of  snow.  Of  the  same  class  of  phenomena 
is  that  faint  diffused  light  which  Arago  notices  as 
to  be  seen  in  autumn  and  winter,  even  in  cloudy, 
moonless,  starless  nights,  and  with  no  snow  on  tlie 
ground.  There  is  always  a  little  light  in  the  at- 
mosphere, a  phosphorescence  gathered  from  the  sun 
during  the  day,  which  perhaps  accounts  for  the 
saying,"  The  darkest  hour  is  the  hour  before  dawn," 
as  that  is  the  moment  of  longest  exposure,  and 


consequently  of  greatest  weakness.  This  theorj 
has  lately  received  a  strange  confirmation  in  thai 
curious  experiment  of  "  bottling  up  light."  Card 
board,  steeped  in  a  solution  of  tartaric  acid  or  a 
salt  of  uranium,  was  rolled  into  a  cylinder  and  put 
into  a  tin  tube,  opened  at  the  end,  so  as-to  line  it 
The  mouth  of  the  tube  was  then  held  up  to  receive 
the  full  rays  of  the  sun ;  after  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
it  was  hermetically  closed,  and  not  opened  unti 
many  weeks  after.  Some  of  the  tubes  experimented 
on  were  opened  a  week,  some  two,  some  a  month 
some  several  months  after ;  but  all,  when  placed 
mouth  dowffward  on  prepared  photographic  paper, 
left  a  distinct  impression  of  the  orifice  ;  those  whicl 
had  been  sealed  up  the  longest  gave  the  weakest ; 
those  which  had  been  sealed  up  the  shortest  time, 
the  strongest;  but  all  gave  a  clear  and  complete 
impression  of  the  orifice,  like  any  other  photograph 
taken  by  the  light. — All  the  Year  Round. 
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Rowland  Hill. 
The  ministry  of  Rowland  Hill,  in  middle  age, 
was  made  very  useful  to  some  of  the  Gloucester 
shire  farmers,  amongst  whom  pleasing  instances  ol 
conversion  and  a  total  change  of  habits  and  man 
ners  took  place.  These  persons  were  shining  eX' 
aiuples  of  the  power  of  religion  on  previously  ill 
cultivated  minds.  The  frost  of  selfishness,  by  which 
all  the  softer  faculties  of  their  souls  had  formerly 
been  congealed,  dissolved  under  the  melting  influ 
ences  of  the  love  of  God,  and  the  simple  graces  o| 
true  piety  flowed  forth  in  streams  of  active  benevo 
lence.  One  individual  in  particular,  presented  as 
striking  an  instance  of  the  efficacy  of  religion  as  ca: 
be 'conceived.  He  was,  in  his  youth,  an  attendan 
upon  every  scene  of  rural  dissipation  within  hi 
reach  ;  a  fighter,  horse-racer,  a  midnight  rioter  i: 
fairs  and  revels.  Grace  changed  his  heart  and  hi 
life,  so  that  he  became  a  true  and  zealous  servan 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  peaceful,  diligent,  Indus 
trious,  generous.  He  frequently  described  the  hap- 
piness he  enjoyed  in  the  service  of  God,  contrasting 
it  with  his  stings  of  conscience  when  he  lived  in  sin 
"  When  I  used  lo  go"  he  said,  "  to  all  kinds  of  fairs 
revels  and  horse-races,  I  was  never  happy.  A 
was  coming  home  through  the  woods  at  night,  th(  j| 
rustling  of  a  leaf  would  frighten  me ;  terrified  by  ]  ^| 
knew  not  what,  fleeing  when  no  man  pursued,  ] 
galloped  home  as  fast  as  my  horse  would  carry  me, 
Now  if  I  go  to  visit  a  poor  dying  man,  or  if  I  have 
been  enjoying  the  words  of  life,  I  come  home  iu 
calm  and  peaceful  frame  of  mind.  I  find  that  the 
Lord  is  present  with  me;  and  as  I  walk  my  horse 
gently  along,  I  look  up  and  see  the  bright  stan 
above  my  head,  and  am  happy  in  the  assurance 
that  the  God  who  made  them  all  is  mine  in  Ctirist 
0  what  a  mercy  ! — the  loneliness  of  the  wood,  tht 
rustling  of  the  leaves,  the  stillness  of  the  night,  nc 
longer  alarm  me — I  am,  I  trust,  reconciled  to  mj 
God,  and  at  peace  with  him  and  my  own  conscience 
through  the  death  of  his  Son.  He  that  tills  the 
heavens  with  his  glory,  and  the  earth  with  his  mer 
cies,  condescends  to  dwell  iu  and  to  comfort  m^ 
poor  sinful  heart." 

R.  Hill  had  a  great  regard  for  this  cxcelleni 
man.  He  had  naturally  a  fervent  spirit;  and  some 
times  as  he  looked  at  his  aged  minister,  a  tear  stole 
down  his  cheek,  when  he  remembered  that  he  wa:)|' 
the  first  messenger  of  comfort  to  his  soul.  Thit 
pious  farmer  knew  the  state  of  mind,  and  inquired! 
into  the  temporal  wants  of  every  poor  man  in  hi 
employ ;  and  it  may  be  truly  said,  the  Lord  wa; 
with  him  in  his  business,  for  it  always  seemed  tc 
prosper 

On  the  discovery  of  vaccination  by  Dr.  JennerJ 
R.  Hill  eagerly  embraced  this  new  means  of  con 
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ferring  a  benefit  on  bis  fellow  creatures,  and  ably 
defended  it  against  its  opponents.  "  Tbis,"  be  said, 
is  the  very  thing  for  me and  wherever  he  went  to 
preach,  he  announced  after  bis  sermon,  "  I  am  ready 
to  vaccinate,  to-morrow  morning,  as  many  children 
as  you  choose,  and  if  you  wish  tbem  to  escape  tbat 
horrid  disease,  the  small  pox,  you  will  bring  them." 
Once  a  week,  he  vaccinated  the  children  who  were 
brougbt  to  bim  from  Wotton  and  the  neighbour- 
hood;  and  it  is  well  known  that  one  of  the  most 
effective  vaccine  boards  in  London  was  established, 
and  still  continues  in  operation,  at  Surrey  Chapel. 

When  vaccinating  children,  be  seemed  quite  in' 
his  element,  talking  kindly  to  their  parents,  and 
coaxing  the  little  frightened  creatures  in  the  most 
good-natured  manner.  In  a  few  years,  the  number 
vaccinated  by  him  amounted  to  more  than  ten 
thousand,  and  in  most  of  the  cases  be  was  particu- 
larly successful.  Dr.  Jenner  was  of  a  very  lively 
turn  of  mind,  and  animated  in  conversation,  with 
a  remarkably  kind  disposition  ;  and,  although  he 
did  not  fully  participate  in  his  venerable  friend's 
religious  views  and  feelings,  be  bad  the  highest 
reverence  for  bis  character,  and  was  a  frequent  at- 
tendant on  bis  ministry  at  Cheltenham.  He  seemed 
at  times  forcibly  struck  with  the  deep  tone  of  the 
zealous  preacher's  piety  and  glowing  anticipations 
of  happiness,  in  a  spiritual  state  of  being.  R.  Hill 
once  introduced  bim  to  a  nobleman  in  these  terms: 
"Allow  me  to  present  to  your  lordship  my  friend. 
Dr.  Jenner,  who  has  been  the  means  of  saving  more 
lives  than  any  other  man." 

Dr.  Jenner  b;)wed,  and  said  with  great  earnest- 
ness, Ah!  would  I  like  you,  could  say  souls. 

Rowland  Hill  may  be  said  to  have  been  a 
preacher  for  more  than  seventy  years.  A  cottage 
on  bis  father's  estate  was  the  scene  of  his  first  at- 
tempts to  expound  the  scriptures.  Some  of  the 
tenantry  attended  there  to  hear  bim,  which  coming 
to  the  ears  of  his  father,  be  determined  to  inquire 
into  the  truth  of  the  report  before  he  noticed  it  to 
his  son.  He  accordingly  asked  a  half-witted  boy, 
"Who  preaches  at  your  mother's  bouse  ?"  The  lad 
replied,  "The  young  man  tbat  fettled  mother's 
clock;"  and  Sir  Rowland  not  being  aware  tbat  the 
young  preacher  had  amused  himself  in  repairing 
the  old  woman's  clock,  supposed  be  bad  been  mis- 
informed, consequently  no  interruption  was  given 
to  the  preaching  in  the  cottage. 

R.  Hill  bad  great  reason  to  rejoice  in  the  con- 
sistent lives  and  zealous  devotion  to  God,  of  many 
of  his  converts  at  Wotton.  There  was  amongst 
them  a  person  named,  Rugg,  of  a  piety  so  deep, 
and  of  a  life  so  useful  and  unblemished,  that  even 
his  enemies  admired  and  were  awed  by  bis  charac- 
ter. His  attached  master  used  to  say  of  bim,  he 
was  one  of  the  most  complete  christians  he  ever 
met  with.  He  has  been,  however,  mentioned  here, 
because  be  was  connected  with  an  extraordinary 
fact,  illustrative  of  God's  care  of  bis  own  people. 
A  man  who  worked  in  R.  Hill's  garden  at  Wotton, 
and  was  supposed  to  have  forsaken  a  life  of  sin, 
under  the  influence  of  religion,  was  at  length  dis- 
covered to  have  been  the  perpetrator  of  several 
burglaries  and  other  daring  robberies  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, though  be  had  not,  till  caught  in  the 
act,  been  ever  suspected.  He  was  tried  at  Glou- 
cester, condemned,  and  executed.  It  need  scarcely 
be  said  that  his  employer  visited  him  in  gaol. 
During  bis  interviews  with  him  there,  he  confessed 
the  many  crimes  of  which  be  bad  been  guilty. 
"  How  was  it,  William,"  he  inquired,  tbat  you  never 
robbed  me,  when  you  have  had  such  abundant  op- 
portunity?" "Sir,"  be  replied,  "do  you  recollect 
the  juniper  bush  on  the  border  against  the  dining- 
room  ?  I  have  many  times  hid  under  it  at  night, 
i  intending,  which  I  could  easily  have  done,  to  get 


into  the  house  and  plunder  it — but  sir,  I  was  afraid; 
something  said  to  me,  he  is  a  man  of  God,  it  is  a 
house  of  prayer — if  I  break  in  there  I  shall  be 
surely  found  out — so  I  never  could  pluck  up  cour- 
age to  attempt  it."  In  another  conversation  he 
told  him,  "  Sir,  I  well  knew  that  old  —  Rugg  was 
in  the  habit  of  carrying  a  deal  of  money  in  his 
pocket;  times  and  times  have  I  bid  behind  the 
hedge  of  the  lane  4eading  to  hjs  house — he  has 
passed  within  a  yard  of  me,  when  going  home  from 
the  prayer  meeting,  again  and  again — I  could  not 
stir — I  durst  not  touch  so  holy  a  man.  I  was  afraid. 
I  always  began  trembling  as  soon  as  be  came  near 
me,  and  gave  up  the  thought  altogether,  for  I  knew 
he  was  a  holy  man."  This  is  a  fact  which  well 
assures  us  that  God,  our  sun,  is  a  shield  also. 

The  energy  of  R.  Hill's  manner  at  times,  and 
the  power  of  his  voice,  were  almost  overwhelming. 
Once  at  Wotton  be  was  completely  carried  away 
by  the  impetuous  rush  of  bis  feelings,  and  raisiug 
himself  to  his  full  stature,  he  exclaimed:  Because 
I  am  in  earnest,  men  call  me  an  enthusiast ;  but  I 
am  not;  mine'are  the  words  of  truth  and  soberness. 
When  I  first  came  into  this  part  of  the  country,  I 
was  walking  on  yonder  hill;  I  saw  a  gravel  pit 
fall  in,  and  bury  three  human  beings  alive,  I  lifted 
up  my  voice  for  help  so  loudly,  that  I  was  heard 
in  the  town  below,  at  a  distance  of  a  mile.  Help 
came,  and  rescued  two  of  the  poor  sufferers.  No 
one  called  me  an  entlmsiast  then;  and  when  I  see 
eternal  destruction  ready  to  fall  upon  poor  sinners, 
and  about  to  entomb  them  in  an  overwhelming 
mass  of  woe,  and  call  aloud  on  tbem  to  escape, 
shall  I  be  called  an  enthusiast  now  ?  No,  sinner, 
I  am  not  an  enthusiast  in  so  doing;  I  call  on  thee 
aloud  to  fly  for  refuge  to  the  hope  set  before  thee 
in  the  gospel  of  Christ  Jesus. 

The  Hindoos  and  their  Food. 

We  have  received  from  the  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions  the  following  letter  from  E.  P.  Swift,  one 
of  the  native  brethren  in  the  India  Mission.  It 
contains  an  account  of  the  food  used  by  the  natives, 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  prepared,  partaken  of,  &c. 
The  letter  is  very  readable  for  the  sake  of  the 
minute  information  it  contains ;  and  is  specially  in- 
teresting from  the  fact  that  it  is  written  by  one, 
who  but  a  few  years  ago  was  in  the  darkness  of 
paganism,  and  entirely  unacquainted  with  the  lan- 
guage in  which  this  letter  is  written  so  well. — Evan- 
gelical Repository. 

Dear  Sir: — No  doubt  a  general  description  of 
the  food,  the  manner  in  which  it  is  prepared,  and 
the  way  in  which  it  is  eaten  in  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try, would  be  of  some  interest  to  the  people  of 
America. 

Our  people  are  very  simple  in  their  diet.  They 
use  generally  but  one  or  two  things  at  a  time. 
And  the  way  in  which  these  things  are  prepared 
is  as  old  as  perhaps  2000  years.  True,  the  rich  in 
this,  as  in  every  other  country,  use  a  great  variety 
of  dishes.  But  the  poorer  classes  generally  content 
themselves  with  two  dishes  at  a  time.  And  the 
preparation  of  these  is  very  simple.  By  the  poorer 
classes,  I  mean  those  who  earn  about  two  or  three 
dollars  per  month.  On  this  small  sum  they  try  to 
support  themselves,  and  sometimes  a  family  con- 
sisting of  five  or  six  persons,  old  and  young. 

The  principal  food  used  by  all  classes  is  wheat 
and  rice  when  there  is  no  famine.  But  in  times  of 
famine,  the  rich  only  can  afford  to  buy  wheat,  grain, 
barley,  &o.  In  times  of  abundance,  wheat  is  sold 
at  eighty  pounds  per  rupee,  rice  sixteen  or  twenty 
pounds  per  rupee.  Indian  corn,  &c.,  one  hundred 
or  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds.  But  in  times 
of  famine,  wheat  is  reduced  to  sixteen  or  eighteen 
pounds  per  rupee,  rice  to  ten  pounds,  and  the 


maize,  &c.,  twenty-five  or  thirty  pounds  per  rupee, 
so  that  in  times  of  famine,  the  poor  farmers  are  the 
greatest  sufferers.  A  famine  here  is  generally 
caused  by  the  want  of  rain,  but  sometimes  on  ac- 
count of  heavy  clouds  of  locusts,  which  are  very 
destructive  in  this  as  in  other  eastern  lands. 

The  poorer  or  lower  classes  use  a  little  rice  of 
the  cheapest  kind,  in  addition  to  wheat,  especially 
in  times  of  harvest,  when  it  is  cheap ;  but  the  rich 
generally  prepare  one  dish  of  it  every  day  in  addi- 
tion to  several  other  dishes.  A  very  few  Hindoos 
eat  mutton,  though  not  often,  never  beef.  Hindoo 
females,  as  a  general  rule,  never  eat  even  mutton ; 
neither  will  they  prepare  it  if  their  husbands  or 
children  were  to  eat  it ;  so  whenever  a  male  wants 
to  have  such  an  indulgence  he  either  must  cook  it 
himself,  or  get  his  male  servant  (not  a  cook)  to 
cook  for  bioj  separately. 

Again,  Hindoos  never  keep  any  low  caste  as  their 
cooks.  They  universally  employ  the  Brahmins, 
who  are  the  highest  class  among  them,  besides  this, 
being  their  priests.  Having  those  as  servants  who 
never  touch,  and  even  consider  it  pollution  to  utter 
the  name  of  beef,  those  who  wish  to  satisfy  their 
craving  after  meat  must  either  cook  it  for  them- 
selves or  do  without.  The  females  are  prohibited 
by  their  religion  to  eat  meat  or  even  to  touch  it. 
There  are  some  low  class  Hindoos  who  do  eat 
meat,  &c.,  but  never  beef.  The  reason  why  the 
Hindoos  do  not  eat  beef  is  this  :  that  according  to 
their  shashtars  (religious  books)  cows  are  their 
mothers,  because  they  supply  them  with  milk. 
This  animal  is  held  by  them  in  such  high  venera- 
tion tbat  when  she  is  about  to  die  by  a  natural 
death,  if  the  owner  neglect  to  loosen  the  rope  with 
which  she  is  kept  tied,  he  has  to  go  to  the  Ganges 
on  a  pilgrimage  and  bathe,  and  to  feed  a  certain 
number  of  the  Brahmins,  as  an  atonement  for  his 
sins;  and  in  case  he  refuses  to  go  to  the  Ganges, 
he  is  turned  out  of  caste,  and  thus  wife  and  chil- 
dren are  separated  from  him  as  long  as  he  lives. 
I  have  seen,  in  several  instances,  such  a  person 
after  he  is  rejected  by  the  Hindoos  and  bis  rela- 
tives, in  his  utter  despair  turn  to  be  a  Mahomedan. 
Then  bis  relatives  utterly  give  up  their  hope  of  his 
ever  becoming  a  Hindoo  again.  In  the  same  way, 
if  a  Mahomedan  eats  swine  flesh,  he  is  at  once  put 
out  of  his  religion,  but  by  paying  a  trifle  to  the 
Moulvi  (religious  teacher,  very  much  like  a  Phari- 
see) he  is  again  admitted.  Any  low  caste  may  be- 
come a  Mussulman,  but  no  one  can  be  a  Hindoo 
but  one  who  is  born  of  Hindoo  parentage ;  and  by 
eating  with  a  Mahomedan,  Christian,  or  by  eating 
beef,  he  is  forever  excluded  from  being  a  Hindoo 
again.  But  there  is  one  thing  very  strange  about 
the  Mabomedans;  the  proper  Seikhs,  chiefly  in- 
habiting the  Punjaub,  eat  swine;  in  fact,  it  is  a 
favorite  dish  among  them.  And  the  Mabomedans 
eat  out  of  their  hands,  and  consider  them  high  caste,^ 
equal  to  other  Hindoos,  but  they  never  eat  out  of 
Christians'  hands.  I  see  no  other  reason  but  that 
they  have  a  bitter  hatred  to  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 
(When  the  gospel  is  preached  in  a  city  or  a  village, 
Hindoos  listen  with  attention  for  a  short  time ;  but 
no  sooner  does  a  Mahomedan  join  the  crowd  than 
he  begins  to  raise  objections  about  Christ  being  the 
Son  of  God.)  The  majority  of  Hindoos,  and  the 
poor  class  of  Mabomedans,  are  vegetarians.  Herbs 
of  various  kinds  are  raised  in  abundance  in  this 
country,  and  sold  very  cheap.  Those  Hindoos  who 
do  not  eat  meat,  make  various  preparations  of 
vegetables  when  in  their  season.  They  also  use 
Dai,  a  small  round  grain  peculiar  to  this  country. 
It  is  of  various  kinds,  such  as  Mong,  Urd,  Masar, 
Chan  a,  Harhar,  &c.  The  first  three  are  very  much 
used.  For  one  person,  generally,  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  is  sufficient. 
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In  large  cities  and  military  stations,  where  there 
is  a  great  demand  for  flour,  the  wheat  is  ground 
by  large  mills  drawn  by  oxen  or  moved  by  water, 
but  as  a  general  rule  the  wheat  is  ground  by 
females  by  means  of  hand-mills.  Some  poor 
widows  make  their  living  entirely  by  grinding 
wheat,  &c.  If  they  can  grind  about  ten  pounds  of 
it,  they  earn  about  a  little  less  than  three  cents. 
It  is  a  most  tiresome  work,  and  wears  them  out 
very  soon.  But  the  poor  creatures  cannot  help  it. 
This  and  spinning  of  cotton,  is  the  only  work  that 
tbey  can  do  at  home.  If  they  wish  to  do  any  other 
work,  it  must  be  out-door  labour.  No  young  wo 
man  of  a  respectable  class  ever  takes  service  in  a 
rich  man's  family  ;  but  since  the  Europeans  have 
come  into  the  country,  the  lower  class  and  the 
Mahomedan  females  have  begun  to  serve  as  nurses. 
As  a  general  rule  every  married  English  lady  keeps 
one. 

Those  who  grind  wheat  generally  get  up  very 
early,  about  two  or  three  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  eriud  as  much  as  will  be  sufficient  for  the 
whole  family  for  a  day. 

Now  I  would  say  a  little  about  the  manner  in 
which  the  people  prepare  their  food.  As  a  general 
thing  Mahomedans  are  dirty  in  all  their  habits  (of 
course  there  are  some  exceptions.)  They  have  not 
much  taste  for  cleanliness.  They  don't  keep  their 
houses  clean,  and  the  farmers  often  keep  their  cattle 
in  the  very  rooms  in  which  they  sleep  at  night. 
Neither  do  they  keep  their  clothes  clean.  When 
you  speak  to  them  about  the  holiness  of  their  hearts, 
they  do  not  understand  you;  they  will  at  once  say, 
"We  are  holy,  we  wash  our  hands  and  feet  five 
times  a  day  before  offering  our  prayers."  Their 
idea  of  holiness  only  extends  as  far  as  the  external 
cleansing  of  the  body  is  connected  with  their  re- 
ligion. 

But  in  this  respect  the  Hindoos  are  a  superior 
race.  They  generally  keep  their  houses  clean  and 
snug,  and  wash  their  bodies  every  day  with  fresh 
water,  generally  in  the  open  air,  in  a  tank,  river, 
or  near  a  well.  Cleanliness  with  Hindoos  is  a 
great  thing.  The  reason  is,  that  bodily  purifica- 
tion is  greatly  enjoined  by  their  religion ;  so  much 
80,  that  by  bathing  on  a  certain  day  in  the  river 
Ganges,  they  believe  their  sins  are  washed  away. 
If  a  Hindoo  is  not  clean  in  his  body  and  in  the  pre- 
paration of  his  daily  food,  he  is  liable  to  be  turned 
out  of  his  caste.  They  are  from  their  infancy  thus 
habituated  to  external  cleanliness,  and  in  alter  life 
they  like  it,  and  it  greatly  tends  to  promote  their 
health  in  tbis  hot  country. 

The  Hindoo's  first  step  in  the  preparation  of  his 
breakfast  is  tbis.  He  takes  a  little  gaha  (cow 
dung)  and  mixes  it  with  mud,  and  pours  water  into 
it  so  as  to  make  a  tbiu  piaster  of  it.  With  this  he 
plasters  the  chulab  (tire-place)  and  the  chauka, 
which  ia  a  place  around  the  fire-place,  marked  by 
a  line  when  it  is  only  temporarily  used,  and  in 
houses  a  little  earth  is  rai.sed  all  around  to  separate 
the  part  set  apart  for  cooking  from  the  rest  of  the 
boase.  When  at  home,  they  plaster  the  chauka, 
but  when  travelling  they  .sprinkle  it  with  water. 
After  this  ceremony  the  chauka  becomes  a  holy 
place. 

After  this,  the  person  who  is  going  to  cook,  takes 
out  the  wliolc  set  of  brass  ve.'*3eis — the  Hindoo  only 
use  brass  vessels,  such  as  brasi  plates,  cooking  pots, 
ladle,  lota,  tumblers,  kc,  and  scours  them  well 
with  sand  or  ashes,  and  puts  them  down  in  the 
chauka,  standing  out»idc  without  putting  his  foot 
inside  of  it.  Then  he  goes  to  bathe  himself  and 
change  his  clothes,  and  after  he  has  put  the  fire 
and  wood  to  cook  with  into  the  ciiauka,  he  takes 
off  his  shoe.",  uncovers  his  head,  and  enters  the 
chauka,  and  now  begins  to  oook. 


He  first  makes  the  fire  burn  in  the  chula,  then 
he  takes  dal,  and  washes  it  with  water,  and  puts 
it  in  the  cooking-pot  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
water  to  boil  it  well,  and  puts  it  on  the  chula,  and 
when  it  begins  to  boil  a  little,  he  puts  a  little  ghi 
(clarified  butter,)  if  he  can  afford  it,  and  one  or  two 
red  peppers  with  salt  into  it. 

While  the  dal  is  on  the  fire  the  man  takes  ata 
(flour)  and  water^  and  commences  to  knead  it. 
This  takes  about  twenty  minutes.  By  this  time  the 
dal  is  well  boiled  ;  so  he  takes  it  off,  and  puts  it  on 
the  ground  close  by  the  chula  (fire-place,)  and  im- 
mediately puts  the  frying-pan  on  the  chula  that  it 
may  get  hot;  then  he  takes  a  very  small  quantity 
of  the  kneaded  dough,  and  forms  it  into  a  round 
ball,  but  on  account  of  its  being  soft  it  sticks  to  the 
palms  of  his  hands  and  fingers ;  therefore  he  takes 
a  little  of  the  dry  flour  to  make  a  dry  coating  on 
the  outside  of  the  ball  already  formed ;  then  he 
beats  it  alternately  with  his  open  hands,  until  it 
expands  into  a  flat-cake,  in  diameter  about  six  in- 
ches, and  some  even  ten  inches.  Then  he  throws 
it  flat  on  the  heated  frying-pan,  and  wten  its  under 
side  gets  hardened  and  partly  baked,  then  he  turns 
it  upside  down. 

When  both  sides  of  it  have  been  thus  on  the 
frying-pan,  then  he  takes  it  and  puts  it  close  by 
the  fire  burning  under  the  frying-pan,  and  it  is  kept 
there  (occasionally  turned  round)  until  it  is  well 
baked.  While  it  is  before  the  fire  it  swells  with 
the  steam  until  it  almost  becomes  in  form  like  a 
globe.  It  is  called  a  chapati.  All  being  now  ready 
to  be  eaten,  every  inmate  of  the  house  who  would 
partake  of  it  must  bathe,  except  the  little  ones,  they 
must  wash  their  hands  and  feet  before  eating.  (It 
is  considered  sacred  by  the  Hindoos,  both  male  and 
female,  to  bathe  in  the  open  air  by  a  river  or  by  a 
running  water.)  It  is  an  established  rule  that 
male'i  mis.st  eat  first.  And  in  case  the  grown-up 
person,  or  the  master  of  the  house,  is  absent  from 
home,  then  the  good  woman  of  the  house  must  feed 
the  male  child  first,  and  then  after  that  the  females 
may  eat.  In  the  same  way,  when  the  husband  and 
wife  are  going  on  the  road  travelling,  the  wife  gen- 
erally stays  behind  the  husband.  A  husband  and 
wife  never  walk  together  as  the  English  people  do. 
Females  are  never  admitted  into  male  society. 
They  must  wholly  and  solemnly  be  absorbed  in 
their  domestic  world. 

As  a  general  rule  Hindoos  do  not  eat  on  a  table, 
neither  do  they  spread  any  cloth  on  the  ground. 
But  the  Mahomedans,  who  are  rich,  spread  a  daster 
khan  (table-cloth)  on  the  ground.  Neither  do 
Hindoos,  nor  Mahomedans,  make  use  of  spoons, 
knives  and  forks,  to  eat  their  meals  ;  they  make  use 
of  their  fingers  instead  of  them. 

As  a  general  rule,  Mahomedans  don't  use  brass 
utensils,  but  copper,  tinned  or  died  vessels  in  cook- 
ing and  for  eating  purposes,  but  the  rich  have  begun 
to  use  china  dishes  or  wares  like  the  English. 
Again,  at  their  festivals  and  weddings  they  make 
great  dinner  parties.  No  marriage  takes  place 
without  a  grand  dinner. 

Indeed,  they  go  to  such  an  expense  that  some- 
times it  takes  the  man's  whole  lifetime  to  liquidate 
this  enormous  sum  which  accumulates  every  year 
with  heavy  interest;  yea,  I  have  seen  a  son  who 
was  about  thirty  years  old,  paying  his  father's  debt 
after  his  death,  which  he  had  contracted  i^at  his 
marriage.  Among  the  Mahomedans  and  Hindoos, 
two  great  dinners  are  given  at  marriage;  by  the 
rich,  sometimes  tiiree  or  four.  Mahomedans  boil 
rice  in  big  caldrons.  Milk  and  sugar  is  served  out 
with  the  rice.  This  is  the  first  dinner.  The  second 
dinner  consists  of  rice  and  meat  boiled  together. 
A  good  quantity  of  ghi  (claritied  butter)  and  spices 
are  put  into  it  while  boiling.    This  dish  is  called 


pulao  pro,  plow.  The  Hindoo's  first  dinner  is  al- 
most the  same  as  the  Mahomed an's.  In  their 
second  dinner  they  prepare  very  fine  puri  (fine  thin 
chapati,)  and  frying  them  in  very  hot  boiling  ghi 
in  a  large  frying-pan ;  these  with  curded  milk, 
sugar,  fried  vegetables  and  various  preparations  of 
sweet  meats.  Besides  feeding  their  relatives  and 
friends,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  according  to  their 
ability,  give  alms  to  the  most  destitute,  faquirs 
(professional  beggars,)  and  to  all  those  who  are 
physically  not  able  to  do  any  sort  of  manual  labour. 
I  am  yours,  dear  sir, 

E.  P.  Swift. 


Selected. 


THE  STAGNANT  POOL. 
Behold  yon  stagnant  pool,  from  whence 

But  fetid  odors  rise  : 
Whose  waters,  choked  with  slimy  weeds. 

The  wholesome  draught  denies. 

Loathsome  as  is  the  hateful  spot, 

Yet  'neath  the  sun's  bright  power, 
The  vapors  which  to  heaven  arise, 

Will  yield  the  grateful  shower. 

From  whence  the  grass  and  fragrant  flowers 

Begem  the  neighbouring  plain, 
Where  Flora  decks  her  children  gay, 

And  nature  smiles  again. 

Such  often  is  the  heart  of  man, 

A  worthless,  watery  waste, 
Whose  waves,  pestiferous  with  sin, 

Have  poison  in  their  taste. 

Yet,  on  this  base  corrupted  mass, 

That  man  as  hopeless  deems, 
God  from  above  in  mercy  sheds 

His  purifying  beams ; 

Till,  from  the  heart  once  steeped  in  crime, 

Pure,  holy  thoughts  ascend, 
Wafting  the  contrite  soul  to  God, 

His  Father  and  his  Friend  ! 

[CAamJer'*  Journal. 


Selected. 

THE  LITTLE  GIRL'S  RESOLUTIONS. 

0  yes,  I  will  try,  for  the  whole  of  to-day. 

To  do  what  they  bid  me,  and  mind  what  they  say ; 
And,  even  before  they  can  say  what  they  want, 
I'll  be  thoughtful  to  do  it,  and  not  say,  "1  cau't." 

If  any  one  teazes,  I  will  not  be  cross. 

Nor  for  something  to  do  need  I  be  at  a  loss  : 

1  can  work  in  my  garden,  and  play  with  my  brother, 
And  go  little  errands  to  help  my  dear  mother. 

I  will  not  be  idle  at  lessons  or  work, 

Nor  disturb  busy  people  with  questions  and  talk. 

To  be  earnest  in  business,  merry  at  play. 

Is  the  way  to  go  happily  through  the  whole  day. 

Now,  if  I  can  keep  resolutions  like  these, 

It  will  make  me  more  happy  and  good,  and  will  please 

Not  my  parents  alone,  but  that  Father  above. 

Who  delightelh  in  goodness,  and  kindness,  and  love. 


Flough. — The  plough  used  in  Syria  is  so 
light  and  simple  in  its  construction,  that  the  hus- 
bandman is  under  the  necessity  of  guiding  it  with 
great  care,  bending  over  it,  and  loading  it  with  his 
own  weight,  else  the  share  would  glide  along  the 
surface  without  making  any  incision.  His  mind 
should  be  wholly  intent  on  his  work,  at  once  to 
press  the  plough  into  the  ground,  and  direct  it  in 
a  straight  line.  "  Let  the  ploughman,"  said  Hesiod, 
"  attend  to  his  charge  and  look  before  him  ;  not 
turn  aside  to  look  on  his  associates,  but  make 
straight  furrows,  and  have  his  mind  attentive  to 
his  work."  And  Pliny,  "  Unless  the  ploughman 
stoops  forward,"  to  press  his  plough  into  the  soil, 
and  conduct  it  properly,  "  he  will  turn  it  aside." 
I  To  such  careful  and  incessant  exertion  our  Lord 
;  alludes  in  that  declaration  :  "  No  man,  haying  put 
his  hand  to  the  plough,  and  looking  back,  is  fit  for 
'the  kincdom  of  God." 


THE  FRIEND. 
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For  "The  Friend." 

Crossing  the  Wengern  Alp. 

(Continued  from  page  13.) 

As  we  rose  towards  the  highest  part  of  this  road, 
or  pass,  a  most  stupendous  range  of  mountains 
opened  before,  at  our  right,  and  behind  us;  sbow- 
their  vastness  and  height  more,  we  thought,  from 
their  spreading  out,  and  thus  exhibiting  their  full 
proportions,  or,  from  our  peculiar  position  on  this 
part  of  the  pass,  commanding  a  more  distinct,  be- 
cause nearer,  as  well  as  more  extensive  view  of 
them.    "Is  this  a  more  stupendous  range  than 

any  we  have  yet  witnessed?"  I  asked  of  , 

when  we  had  been  gazing  some  time  in  silence,  it 
seeming  almost  overpowering ;  "  or  do  we  from 
time  to  time,  forget  the  past  a  little  in  the  pres- 
ent." "  No,"  he  replied,  "  I  think  this  rather  sur- 
passes anything  we  have  yet  seen."  And  I  believe 
this  was  really  the  case  in  some  respects;  these  dif- 
ferent views  of  the  Alps,  however,  cannot  be  com- 
pared. From  Chamouni,  the  Tete  Noir,  the  Sim- 
plon,  and  the  Splugen,  all  have  distinct  charac- 
teristics. But  we  have  not  at  any  time  previously, 
from  an  elevated  point  of  view,  whence  many  of 
their  summits  were  visible,  been  so  closely  sur- 
rounded by  this  tremendous  congregation.  Near 
and  far,  how  solemn,  how  dread,  the  deep  silence 
that  overspreads  them.  Those  giant  monarchs  on 
the  opposite  side  of  this  deep  narrow  valley,  the 
Jung  Frau,  the  Monch,  the  Sibberhorner — or  Sil- 
verhorn,  the  Wetterhorn,  &c.;  bow  astonishingly 
near  do  they  each  appear  as  we  move  onward. 
The  Silver  horn  far  exceeds  either  of  the  others  in 
the  beauty  of  its  form.  Though  in  its  robe  of  white, 
it  cannot  of  course  at  all  be  compared  with  Mout 
Blanc,  its  peak,  even  from  this  comparatively  near 
point  of  view,  is  yet  more  exquisitely  chiseled  ;  and 
in  form  it  is  more  like  the  apex  of  the  folded  bud 
of  a  water  iily,  just  before  it  expands,  than  any- 
thing I  can  compare  it  with.  We  stopped  at  a 
little  chalet  of  entertainment  to  dine,  almost  directly 
lopposite  the  Jung  Frau;  and  hero  we  had  the  op- 
portunity, again  and  again,  of  hearing  the  thunder 
of  the  avalanches.  But  near  as  those  opposite  moun- 
tains appeared,  and  quickly  as  we  turned  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  prolonged  sound,  not  once  were  we 
favoured  with  even  a  glimpse  of  them.  They  might 
have  been  hidden  behind  some  projecting  rocks,  or 
within  some  narrow  gorge  ;  or  it  is  probable  they 
^ere  much  more  distant  than  we  imagined,  and 
ihe  eye  did  not  happen  to  rest  upon  the  spot  where 
possibly  they  were  but  dimly  visible.  The  annexed 
ivivid  little  sketch,  which  I  extract  from  a  book  I 
bave  just  been  looking  into,  speaks  of  these  moun- 
tain  traits  : 

"  Look  at  those  vast  mountains,  two  miles  or 
more  distant,  no  intervening  object  to  break  the 
power  of  size — and  yet  it  seems  you  might  almost 
fling  a  stone  from  your  standing  point  on  the  Wen- 
gern Alp,  to  Jung  Frau  opposite;  aye,  and  climb 
that  rough  mountain  surface,  deitly  picking  your 
way  by  those  clearly  defined  granite  fragments, 
broken  into  possible  steps,  down  which  snow-flakes 
are  falling  from  the  upper  snow — Thunder  in 
the  clear  summer  sky  I  The  snow-flakes  are  ava- 
lanches— which  would  sweep  down  forests  in  their 
force ;  and  the  possible  steps  are  precipices,  which 
no  man  has  scaled,  or  will  scale  to  the  end  of  time. 
The  path  trodden  on  those  waves  of  ice,  which  for- 
ever roll  on  by  years,  not  moments,  has  slides  to 
sure  death  in  those  insidious  crevasses,  with  the 
green  mysterious  light  fading  into  dark  depths. 
Those  steep  precipitous  rocks,  bleak  and  cheerless 
against  the  blue  sky,  girdle  the  valley  with  their 
Bold  shade  hours  after  sunrise ;  yet  at  a  further 
point  of  view,  their  summits  are  unexpectedly 
icrowned  with  upland  pasture,  vividly  green  in  the 


sunlight,  and  dotted  in  that  upper  distance  with 
toy-sized  chalets  and  goat-herds,  and  mice-sized 
goats,  &c." 

The  following,  giving  a  more  full  account  of  this 

part  of  the  day's  excursion,  I  take  from   's 

notes : 

"  Our  path,  which  was  narrow  and  though  a  zig- 
zag, often  precipitous,  was  not  a  little  toilsome,  even 
for  the  horse  on  whose  back  M.  was  seated,  and  my 
strength  and  perseverance  were  put  to  the  test  in 
climbing  for  more  than  two  hours  along  its  tortuous 
way.  Occasionally  I  left  the  beaten  track  to  strike 
across  from  point  to  point,  tempted  by  the  green 
sward  and  the  shortened  though  steeper  distance. 
But  this  was  not  a  little  dangerous,  for  in  addition 
to  the  frightful  depth  of  the  precipiceswhich  yawned 
below  us,  the  herbage — it  cannot  be  called  grass — 
was  slippery,  and  instances  had  occurred  of  persons 
suddenly  finding  their  feet  sliding  from  under  them, 
and  they  shooting  down  for  a  long  way  at  the  haz- 
ard of  their  lives.  We  passed  a  scattering  hamlet, 
when  far  up  the  mountain  side,  and  were  gratified 
with  seeing  a' bevy  of  children  just  escaping  from 
school,  capering  and  laughing  like  other  urchins 
lower  down  in  the  world.  Just  before  turning 
round  the  shoulder  of  the  Wengern  Alp,  to  make 
our  way  up  the  less  steep  side  of  the  mountain  to 
its  top,  we  had  a  grand  view  of  the  valley  of  Lauter- 
brunner  and  the  gigantic  steeps  which  bound  it  on 
either  side.  It  looked  like  a  deep  fissure  made  by 
rending  the  mountains  apart ;  the  village  remind- 
ing one  of  a  cluster  of  toy-houses  on  a  child's  play- 
board,  and  the  Staubbach  resembling  rather  a  skein 
of  white  silk  dangling  against  a  high  black  wall  than 
a  waterfall.  Directly  after  making  the  turn,  the 
Jang  Frau  came  into  view,  lifting  its  awful  front, 
kept  purely  white  with  ever-shifting  snow,  directly 
before  and  above  us,  its  glittering  crest  towering 
above  the  clouds.  I  should  not  say  the  whole  of 
the  face  presented  to  view  is  purely  white,  for  in 
one  place  the  rock  crops  out,  being  too  perpendicu- 
lar to  allow  the  snow  to  adhere  to  it,  and  this  gives 
rise  to  a  figure  which  seen  from  a  distance  resem- 
bles a  woman  arrayed  in  white,  with  a  cap  on  her 
head,  not  unlike  those  worn  by  our  plain  Friends, 
and  an  infant  in,  or  near  her  lap.  This  resemblance 
was  quite  striking  as  seen  from  our  chamber  window 
at  Interlachen.  Whether  this  appearance  origina- 
ted the  name  of  Jung  Frau,  or  Young  Wife,  rather 
than  its  white  summit,  which  some  say  gave  rise  to 
it,  I  know  not ;  but  I  should  think  it  not  improba- 
ble, as  there  being  so  many  other  white  summits, 
this  is  not  singular.  Slowly  we  wound  our  way  up 
the  ascent,  stopping  at  one  place  to  partake  of  some 
delicious  mountain  strawberries  offered  for  sale  by 
a  neat  tidy  looking  peasant  girl,  and  occasionally 
resting  the  tired  limbs  of  man  and  beast. 

"  Arrived  at  the  summit  we  found  a  small  inn, 
where  we  obtained  refreshments,  and  had  a  full 
opportunity  for  contemplating  the  almost  bewilder- 
ing scene  upreared  before  us,  embracing  many  of 
the  most  stupendous  of  the  giant  forms  of  the  chain 
of  Bernese  Alps.  Just  as  we  were  going  to  the  din- 
ner table,  we  were  startled  by  a  roar  like  distant 
thunder,  issuing  from  the  solemn  silence  of  the 
hoary  peak  above  us  ;  it  broke  louder  on  the  ear, 
as  if  approaching  nearer,  and  then  died  away,  be- 
ing succeeded  by  varied  and  prolonged  echoes,  that 
seemed  like  peak  answering  to  peak.  This  we  found 
was  caused  by  an  avalanche  descending  from  the  face 
of  the  mountain  in  front  of  us  into  the  deep  abyss  be- 
low ;  and  it  was  repeated  every  twenty  minutes  or 
half  hour  while  we  remained  at  the  inn.  But  though 
we  watched  attentively  we  saw  none  of  them;  those 
that  fell  while  we  were  there,  probably  being  from 
parts  of  the  mountain  n«t  visible  from  where  we 
stood.   Such  are  the  stupendous  proportions  of  the 


Jung  Frau,  the  Monch  and  the  Sibber  horner,  and 
so  sharply  do  they  tower  up  before  us,  as  we  stand 
gazing  upon  their  glittering  height,  that  they  seem 
close  enough  to  be  reached  in  half  an  hour's  walk  ; 
and  it  was  almost  inconceivable  that  the  sloping 
green  in  front  of  our  restaurant  did  not  terminate 
against  the  wall  of  ice  that  upheld  their  magnifi- 
cent pinnacles.  But  a  short  walk  soon  showed  how 
mistaken  such  a  conclusion  would  have  been,  for  a 
deep,  dark,  narrow,  uninhabitable  chasm,  separates 
the  Wengern  Alp  from  its  more  gigantic  confreres 
that  overlook  it.  The  Sibber  horner,  which  we  had 
in  view  during  our  whole  way  on  the  top  of  the 
Wengern,  is  rightly  named,  for  its  two  peaks,  one 
of  which  is  much  more  beautiful  than  the  other, 
rising  not  unlike  horns,  and  curving  slightly  over, 
have  all  the  purity  and  brilliancy  of  burnished  sil- 
ver, as  the  rays  of  the  descending  sun  were  reflected 
from  their  robes  of  spotless  white.  It  is  not  worth 
while  for  me,  or  indeed  for  any  one  else,  to  attempt 
to  convey  by  description  any  idea  or  picture  of  the 
scenery  displayed  within  the  limits  of  this  day's  ex- 
cursion, unless  to  those  who  have  themselves  witnessed 
similar  exhibitions;  and  then  we  can  approximate 
to  truthful  impressions,  by  means  of  comparison  and 
analogy.  I  cannot  say  that  we  tarried  here  until 
we  were  satisfied,  for  it  is  hard  to  tell  when  the  eye 
wouid  be  satisfied  with  looking  at  such  a  scene;  but 
time  would  not  lag  even  here  ;  and  so  we  started 
on  again,  both  afoot,  M.  preferring  to  walk  until 
we  reached  the  steep  descent  near  Grindelwald. 
Just  after  we  began  to  descend  into  the  valley,  we 
overtook  a  stout  fresh-looking  English  woman, 
who,  seated  in  a  large  arm-chair,  fitted  as  a  kind  of 
sedan,  was  being  carried  by  two  men  the  whole  dis- 
tance from  one  side  of  the  mountain  to  the  other. 
She  looked  as  though  she  did  not  much  enjoy  the 
ride,  however  much  she  might  the  scenery,  and  we 
thought  the  poor  men  well  earned  their  pay  what- 
ever it  might  be." 

Again  we  had  a  kind  pleasant  driver  and  guide. 
A  good-natured  youth,  who  made  himself  quite 
merry  at  the  funny  manner  in  which  we  all  got 
along,  mixing  up  German,  English  and  French. 
He,  a  German,  could  speak  some  French,  and  a 
very  little  English  ;  at  his  own  attempts  at  which 
latter  language  he  seemed  highly  amused,  often 
laughing  out  gaily  with,  "me  speak  English!" 
When  we  were  pretty  near  Grindelwald,  a  bright 
looking  little  boy  about  seven  or  eight  years  old, 
came  trotting  across  a  field  toward  us,  saying  some- 
thing to  our  guide,  upon  bis  stopping  my  pony,  which 
we  did  not  understand ;  but  he  soon  explained  that 
here  I  was  to  dismount;  that  while  he  took  the  horse 
to  the  village  to  have  him  fed,  and  the  carriage  in 
readiness  to  return  to  Interlachen,  we,  in  the  mean 
time,  were  to  walk  down  to  see  the  glacier  of  Grindel- 
wald, taking  this  youngster  for  a  guide.  So  I  was 
soon  on  my  Teet,  and  on  we  sped,  our  little  man,  and 
a  right  manly  little  fellow  he  was,  trudgingon  before, 
with  a  big  cane,  taller  than  himself,  down  quite  a 
long  winding  steep,  over  green  fields  thickly  be- 
sprinkled with  bright  crocusses  and  other  wild 
flowers,  by  a  laughing  streamlet,  making  many 
sparkling  cascades,  until  we  finally  reached  the 
glacier,  or  the  foot  of  it  rather,  for  we  made  no 
attempt  to  walk  upon  its  surface.  Another  vast 
"  motionless  torrent,"  which  here  winds  down  to 
the  valley  through  a  deep,  wide  gorge  in  the  moun- 
tains, well  worth  visiting  indeed ;  having  one  of  those 
broad  arches  which  appear  always  to  be  formed  by 
the  torrents,  the  union  of  many  streams,  where  they 
dash  out  into  the  valleys.  There  was  also  another 
arch,  which  it  would  appear  was  considered  the  chief 
object  of  attraction,  to  which  we  were  promptly  led 
by  our  little  conductor.  This,  which  was  about  ten 
or  twelve  feet  high  and  eight  feet  wide,  opened  into 
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a  cavern  in  the  glacier,  into  wbich,  having  no  water 
issuing  from  it,  and  having  boards  placed  within 
for  visitors  to  walk  upon,  we  entered,  to  the  depth 
of  about  sixty  feet,  where  it  terminated  in  a  cham- 
ber about  twelve  feet  in  diameter,  with  a  dome- 
shaped  roof.  It  appeared  to  us  to  have  been  origi- 
nally a  natural  opening,  through  which  water  may 
have  passed,  and  which  had  been  hewn  out  more 
smoothly,  by  the  peasants  probably,  thereby  to  at- 
tract visitors,  and  obtain  some  compensation.  We 
thought  ourselves  well  repaid  by  our  visit  to  this 
splendid  cavern  of  clear  blue  ice  ;  but  it  being  a 
warm  evening,  and  we  having  become  much  heated 
by  the  lively  trot  to  it,  in  which  we  had  been  led 
by  our  spirited  little  pioneer,  it  seemed  not  prudent 
to  remain  long  in  this  cold  cell ;  so  tarrying  until 
we  had  seen  and  enjoyed  all  its  rare  beauty,  after 
two  men  in  attendance  had  lighted  some  candles 
fixed  in  the  ice-walls  for  the  purpose,  and  the 
whole  cavern  blazed  forth  with  ten  thousand  bril- 
liant gems,  we  retreated  and  toiled  up  to  the  vil- 
lage. And  a  most  wearisome  climb  we  had  before 
we  reached  it,  not  knowing  sometimes,  whether  I 
should  not  entirely  give  out.  Finally  we  attained 
our  point — the  village  hotel — and  the  needful  re- 
freshment thereat  of  a  comfortable  supper.  When 
— having  feasted  our  eyes  for  a  while  on  the  rose- 
tints  of  parting  day  upon  glacier  and  mountain 
peaks — paid,  and  taken  leave  of  our  wee  guide, 
(how  we  had  wished  we  could  talk  to  him,)  his 
face  brightening  at  the  sight  on  his  chubby  palm 
of  more  coin  than  he  expected  to  receive,  as  lifting 
his  cap,  adieu,"  said  the  little  man,  and  "adieu,'' 
said  we, — soon  we  were  seated  in  the  chaise,  and 
off  for  Intcrlachen.  And,  oh,  that  night  ride,  how 
we  did  enjoy  it !  Among  the  dark  mysterious  look- 
ing mountains,  the  rushing  stream  making  music  at 
our  side  all  the  way,  the  brilliant  star-lit  sky  over 
all.  Gazing  far,  far  up  towards  those  awful  brows, 
wrapped  in  the  shades  of  night,  after  we  had  been 
for  some  miles  gliding  almost  silently  along, — 

"  I  saw  on  the  top  of  .1  raouiitain  high, 
A  gem  ihut  sliotie  like  fire  hy  night — 

It  seemed  a  star  that  had  lelt  tlie  sky, 

And  dropped  to  sleep  ou  the  lonely  height." 

I  looked  again — another  and  another.  They  were 
the  lights  in  the  chalets  of  the  Swiss  cottagers  com- 
ing outoue  by  one;  looking  indeed,  at  first,  as  though 
they  might  be  stars  that  had  left  the  sky — for  they 
were  apparently  their  close  companions. 

Though  our  driver  indulged  in  naps  not  a  few, 
wc  arrived  safely  about  ten  o'clock  at  our  comfort- 
able quarters  ;  jet  not  without  having  caused  some 
apprehension  to  the  kind  old  Swiss  dame  who  had 
charge  of  the  house  at  which  we  were  domiciled,  and 
who  was  waiting  up  to  receive  us. 

(To  bo  conliuuod.) 


For  "  Tlio  Friend.' 


The  following  letter,  selected  from  if.  K.  Price's 
memoir  of  his  pious  mother,  instructively  treats 
upon  a  testimony  of  our  society  from  which  there 
arc  many  glaring  departures  in  this  day  of  boasted 
refinement,  and  lu-t  after  undue  liberty.  A  liberty 
wbich  most  surely  leads  away  from  the  self-denial 
and  daily  cross  a  crucified  yet  living  Saviour  im- 
peratively calls  to  ;  and  which,  gratifying  a  vain 
desire  of  the  fallen  natural  lieart,  seeks  for  re- 
spectability and  admiration  from  men,  in  "  the 
outward  adorning,"  rather  than  His  approbation 
who  lookcth  on  the  heart  in  the  cultivation  of 
"  that  uhich  is  not  corruptible^  even  live  orna- 
ment of  a  meek  ami  f/iiict  spirit,  which  is  in  the 
eight  of  God  of  great  price." 

"  W1SCI1E8TER,  Va.,  7th  Month  Blh,  1809. 

"Dear  Son  : — I  received  thy  very  acceptable 
letter  at  Lynchburg.  It  aflfordcd  me  much  satis- 
faction to  find  thou  art  willing  to  continue  in  tb« 


path  of  self-denial,  taking  up  thy  cross  to  the  vain 
customs  and  fashions  of  the  world  in  that  place  of 
temptations  and  trial,  (Philadelphia).  Oh,  may 
thou  be  favoured  to  stand  firm  now  in  early  life, 
despising  the  shame,  having  an  eye  to  the  good 
pattern  of  plainness  and  self-denial,  remembering 
for  thy  encouragement  that  He  has  testified,  that 
they  that  acknowledge  Him  before  men,  He  will 
also  acknowledge  before  His  Father  and  the  holy 
angels;  and  mayest  thou  also  awfully  remember 
that  He  has  also  declared  that  they  that  deny 
Him  before  men.  He  will  also  deny  before  His 
Father  and  the  holy  angels.  T  have  often  felt  very 
anxious  on  thy  account  since  I  left  home,  seeing  the 
very  great  deviations  in  many  places  of  the  children 
of  well  concerned  Friends,  from  plainness  and  sim- 
plicity, and  even  good  moral  rectitude  ;  but,  not- 
withstanding this  is  the  case  with  too  many,  yet 
there' are  some  precious  young  people  in  this  land 
of  oppression,  which  afford  a  comfortable  prospect 
of  a  succession  in  some  places.  And  I  may  tell 
thee,  for  thy  encouragement,  that  I  fully  believe, 
that  those  that  are  standing  firm  to  this  profession, 
keeping  to  the  principles  which  we  profess,  are 
77iuch  better  respected  by  the  people  of  the  world, 
than  those  that  are  baulking  the  testimony  by 
giving  way  in  dress  and  address;  and  am  sure 
that  by  keeping  to  the  principle  is  the  alone  wmj 
to  obtain  peace  of  mind  here,  and  furnishes  the 
only  well  grounded  hope  of  peace  when  time  shall 
be  no  more.  I  am  pleased  to  find  thou  art  satis- 
fied with  thy  place  and  business, — hope  thou  en- 
deavours to  improve  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  so 
as  to  be  capable  of  doing  well  for  thyself.  In  en- 
deared affection,  thy  mother, 

"  Kachel  Price." 


THB  FRIEND. 


NINTH  MONTH  19,  1863. 


The  question  is  sometimes  asked,  whether  the 
Society  of  Friends  has  not  fulfilled  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  raised  up,  and  the  time  come  when  it 
would  be  better  for  itself  and  the  christian  world 
at  large,  for  its  members  to  be  merged  in  some  one 
or  more  of  the  other  religious  denominations?  A 
strange  interrogatory  truly!  and  one  which,  though 
occasionally  entertained  by  persons  occupying  con 
spicuous  stations  in  the  Society,  we  think  will  never 
be  found  coming  from  or  countenanced  by  those 
who  are  not  ashamed  or  afraid  to  support,  by  con 
sistent  life  and  conversation,  its  doctrines  and  test! 
monies  before  the  world. 

Sometime  ago  there  was  a  convocation  of  freC' 
thinkers  in  one  of  our  principal  cities,  who  among 
other  foolish  doings,  resolved  that  Christianity  had 
proved  a  failure,  not  having  reformed  the  world; 
and  they  therefore  declared  the  time  had  come  to 
laj'  it  aside,  and  to  try  the  general  adoption  of  their 
system  of  unbelief,  for  rescuing  mankind  from  igno- 
rance and  vice.  The  absurdity  of  such  a  resolution 
and  declaration  is  rendered  manifest  by  its  mere 
statement ;  and  the  cognate  foolishness  of  the  query 
alluded  to,  is  equally  apparent  to  every  one  who 
truly  understands  what  the  belief  and  consistent 
practices  of  the  Society  of  Friends  are,  and  has 
acquired  an  ordinary  knowledge  of  the  present 
state  of  professing  Christendom. 

It  is  true,  that  ou  most  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  Christianity,  other  orthodox  denominations 
are  one  in  belief  with  Friends ;  and  it  is  also  true, 
that  iu  many  points  of  doctrine,  for  the  promulga- 
tion and  maintenance  of  which  George  Fox  and  his 
cotemporary  believers  suffered  much  by  the  hands 
of  high  professors,  other  religious  societies  have 
approximated  much  more  nearly  to  Friends  than 


they  once  did ;  but  yet  there  remains  a  difference 
in  relation  to  important  parts  of  faith  and  practice, 
broad  and  distinct;  proving  that  if  we  believe  our 
religious  Society  was  raised  up  to  show  forth  the 
religion  of  the  New  Testament  in  its  purity,  its  ful- 
ness, and  its  spirituality,  and  to  bear  a  faithful 
testimony  against  the  unrighteous  maxims  and  man- 
ners of  the  world,  and  also  against  the  hierarchy, 
the  hurtful  forms  and  useless  ceremonies  that  have 
been  introduced  into  the  professing  church  by 
ignorant  or  crafty  men,  its  mission  cannot  be  ac- 
complished until  these  are  done  away,  and  all  men 
come  to  enjoy  that  spiritual  liberty  which  is  the 
portion  of  Christ's  truly  enlightened  followers. 

Where  a  disposition  predominates  to  assimilate  | 
with  the  popular  belief  and  modes  of  thought,  and 
to  shrink  from  that  opposition  to  the  plausible  man- 
ners and  customs  of  the  world  which  is  inseparable 
from  a  constant,  watchful  bearing  of  the  cross  of 
Christ,  there  is  an  accompanying  unwillingness  to 
have  the  strict  requirements  of  the  gospel  brought 
home  to  our  understanding,  and  to  make  an  open 
acknowledgement  of  what  we  may  know  to  be  the 
truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  Desirous  to  escape  mental 
uneasiness,  and  not  indisposed  to  accept  those 
views  of  gospel  truths  which  will  leave  our  false 
peace  undisturbed,  we  are  too  readily  led  away  by 
wrong  notions  of  the  nature  of  true  religion;  espe- 
cially if  presented  by  those  who  assume  to  be 
masters  in  Israel,  and  delight  to  prophesy  unto  the 
people  smooth  things.  We  presume  that  this  has 
had  its  share  in  producing  the  weakness  and  dim- 
ness of  vision,  so  sorrowfully  prevalent  within  our 
religious  Society,  at  the  present  time.  Many  have 
allowed  themselves  to  be  thus  brought  into  the  con- 
dition of  the  captive  Jews  formerly,  who  spoke  half 
in  the  speech  of  Ashdod,  and  could  not  speak  in 
the  Jews' language — the  true  Hebrew — and  hence 
there  seems  to  be  among  many  of  our  members,  an 
imperfect  appreciation  of  the  truths  of  the  gospel 
as  they  have  ever  been  held  among  faithful  Friends 

Where  religious  belief  becomes  a  subject  of  com 
mon  entertainment,  or  where  the  prosecution  of 
stated  means  for  the  acquisition  or  diffusion  of  re- 
ligious knowledge  is  of  general  interest  and  engage 
ment,  comparatively  few  are  willing  to  contiesa 
ignorance  in  relation  thereto,  to  themselves  or  to 
others,  or  are  so  humble  as  to  doubt  their  ability 
to  obtain  whatever  knowledge  of  divine  things  they 
may  need,  or  to  impart  that  which  will  be  correct 
and  safe  for  the  conduct  of  others.  Pride  is  so 
natural  to  the  human  heart,  and  the  influence  it 
exerts  on  our  thoughts  and  actions  so  prevading 
and  powerful,  that  even  in  the  great  work  of  the 
salvation  of  the  soul,  we  are  loath  to  believe  our 
selves  incapable  of  acquiring  by  the  exercise  of  the 
intellectual  powers  we  possess,  an  understanding  0: 
the  truth  that  will  be  saving ;  or  having  obtained  a 
literal  knowledge  of  what  God  has  done  and  ap- 
pointed for  the  redemption  of  fallen  man,  by  the 
study  of  the  scriptures,  we  are  prone  to  flatter  our 
selves  with  the  belief  that  our  unsanetified  reason 
and  judgment  are  adequate  to  the  application  of  the 
promises,  and  the  production  of  a  faith  in  the 
Saviour  that  will  deliver  the  soul  from  the  penalty 
of  sin,  and  bring  about  the  new  birth. 

But  Christ's  religion  is  not  a  science  that  can  be  *' 
mastered  by  the  force  and  subtlety  of  the  human 
intellect,  and  taught  to  others  through  the  mediui: 
of  language,  however  choice  and  expressive ;  though 
a  speculative  knowledge  of  the  truths  it  comprC' 
hends  may  be  conveyed  in  this  way.    It  is  to  b 
known  and  enjoyed  only  through  the  revelation  afldi 
application  of  its  saving  efficacy  to  the  soul  b 
Christ  himself  through  the  Holy  Spirit.  In  settin^ 
forth  the  faith  of  the  Society  of  Friends  on  thi 
point,  one  of  its  enlightened  and  devoted  mem' 
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bers,  who  says  he  wrote  "  not  to  feed  the  wisdom 
and  knowledge,  or  rather  vain  pride  of  this  world, 
but  to  starve  and  oppose  it,"  uses  the  following 
language  which  has  been  again  and  again  endorsed 
by  the  Society. 

"Seeing  'no  man  knoweth  the  Father  but  the 
Son,  and  he  to  whom  the  Son  revealeth  him  ;'  and 
seeing  the  revelation  of  the  Son  is  in  and  by  the 
Spirit;  therefore  the  testimony  of  the  Spirit  is  that 
alone  by  which  the  true  knowledge  of  God  hath 
been,  is,  and  can  be  only  revealed  ;  who  as,  by  the 
moving  of  his  own  Spirit,  he  converted  the  chaos 
of  this  world  into  that  wonderful  order  wherein  it 
was  in  the  beginning,  and  created  man  a  living 
soul,  to  rule  and  govern  it,  so  by  the  revelation  of 
the  same  Spirit  he  hath  manifested  himself  all  along 
unto  the  sons  of  men,  both  patriarchs,  prophets, 
and  apostles ;  which  revelations  of  God  by  the 
Spirit,  whether  by  outward  voices  and  appearances, 
dreams,  or  inward  objective  manifestations  in  the 
heart,  were  of  old  the  formal  object  of  their  faith, 
and  remain  yet  so  to  be  ;  since  the  object  of  the 
saints'  faith  is  the  same  in  all  ages,  though  set  forth 
under  divers  administrations.  iVIoreover,  these  di- 
vine inward  revelations,  which  we  make  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  building  up  of  true  faith,  neither 
do  nor  can  ever  contradict  the  outward  testimony 
of  the  scriptures,  or  right  and  sound  reason.  Yet 
from  hence  it  will  not  follow,  that  these  divine  re- 
velations are  to  be  subjected  to  the  examination, 
either  of  the  outward  testimony  of  the  scriptures,  or 
of  the  natural  reason  of  man,  as  to  a  more  noble 
or  certain  rule  or  touchstone  :  for  this  divine  reve- 
lation and  inward  illumination,  is  that  which  is 
evident  and  clear  of  itself,  forcing,  by  its  own  evi- 
dence and  clearness,  the  well-disposed  understand- 
ing to  assent,  irresistibly  moving  the  same  there- 
unto ;  even  as  the  common  principles  of  natural 
truths  move  and  incline  the  mind  to  a  natural  as- 
sent :  as,  that  the  whole  is  greater  than  its  part ; 
that  two  contradictory  sayings  cannot  be  both  true, 
nor  both  false :  which  is  also  manifest,  according 
to  our  adversaries'  principle,  who — supposing  the 
possibility  of  inward  divine  revelations — will  never- 
theless confess  with  us,  that  neither  scripture  nor 
sound  reason  will  contradict  it :  and  yet  it  will  not 
follow,  according  to  them,  that  the  scripture,  or 
sound  reason,  should  be  subjected  to  the  examina- 
kiou  of  the  divine  revelations  in  the  heart." 

With  these  views  relative  to  the  means — the  only 
means — whereby  lost  man  can  attain  to  that  know- 
ledge of  God  and  Jesus  Christ  which  is  saving, 
Friends  have  always  guarded  against  placing  the 
Holy  Scriptures  in  the  false  position  so  generally 
assigned  to  them  by  professing  christians,  as  being 
the  indispensable  rule  and  guide  in  life,  nor  yet 
the  principal  fountain  of  truth  and  knowledge. 
Humbly  thankful  that  it  pleased  our  heavenly 
Father  to  employ  holy  men  of  old  to  write  them  as 
they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  thus  to 
reveal  to  us,  poor  unworthy  creatures,  counsels  of 
his  wisdom  and  mercy ;  the  coming,  life,  miracles, 
death  and  resurrection  of,  and  the  plan  of  salvation 
through  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  and 
the  many  other  divine  truths  which  they  contain. 
Friends  have  always  fully  admitted  the  truth  of 
their  own  declaration,  that  they  are  able  to  make 
wise  unto  salvation  through  faith,  which  is  in  and 
the  gitt  of  Christ  Jesus.  "  Nevertheless," — to  use 
the  words  of  the  author  already  quoted — "as  that 
which  giveth  a  true  and  faithtul  testimony  of  the 
first  foundation,  they  are  and  may  be  esteemed  a 
secondary  rule,  subordinate  to  the  Spirit,  from 
which  they  have  all  their  excellency  and  certainty; 
for  as  by  the  inward  testimony  of  the  Spirit  we  do 
alone  truly  know  them,  so  they  testify,  that  the 
Spirit  is  that  guide  by  which  the  saints  are  led  into 


all  truth  :  therefore,  according  to  the  scriptures,  the 
Spirit  is  the  first  and  principal  leader.  And  seeing 
we  do  therefore  receive  and  believe  the  scriptures, 
because  they  proceeded  from  the  Spirit ;  therefore 
also  the  Spirit  is  more  originally  and  principally 
the  rule,  according  to  that  received  maxim  in  the 
schools,  Propter  quod  ununtquodque  est  tale,  illud 
ipsum  est  magis  taU.  Englished  thus :  'That  for 
which  a  thing  is  such,  that  thing  itself  is  more 
such.'  " 

The  diligent  and  serious  perusal  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  has  always  been  urged  by  the  Society 
upon  its  members  universally,  and  parents,  teachers 
and  caretakers  are  earnestly  and  affectionately 
advised  to  train  the  children  under  their  control  to 
the  frequent  reading  of  their  invaluable  contents, 
with  minds  turned  to  their  great  Author  for  in- 
struction and  edification  from  whatever  portions 
He  may  be  pleased  to  apply  for  their  needs.  But 
of  later  time,  in  imitation  of  other  religious  societies, 
meetings  for  the  study  of  the  scriptures  have  been 
widely  introduced ;  expositions  of  the  supposed 
meaning  or  application  of  the  text  being  made  by 
those  who  are  supposed  to  have  qualified  them- 
selves by  a  course  of  reading  and  research.  So 
generally  has  this  practice  obtained  among  Friends 
in  many  parts,  that  the  effort  has  been  made,  and 
has  been  measurably  successful,  to  reduce  this 
biblical  study  and  teaching  to  a  system,  and  con- 
ferences are  appointed  and  held,  composed  of  dele- 
gates engaged  in  the  work,  from  all  parts  of  the 
country. 

This  new  feature  in  the  practice  of  Friends  is  so 
decided  an  innovation  upon  former  practice,  that 
if  persisted  in  there  is  danger  of  its  working  great 
changes  in  other  respects  ;  sooner  or  later  inducing 
those  who  cultivate  it,  to  slide  into  the  views  ot 
other  religious  societies  in  relation  to  ministry  and 
the  use  of  set  forms  in  worship.  We  say  rhis,  not 
because  we  suppose  the  right  knowledge  and  appli- 
cation of  scripture  can  invalidate  the  faith  always 
held  by  our  religious  Society,  but  from  a  fear  thut 
this  movement  has  its  origin  in  opinions  respecting 
the  position  which  the  scriptures  ought  to  occupy, 
that  the  Society  has  never  held  or  sanctioned  ;  and 
that  with  this  belief,  the  establishment  of  this  sys- 
tematic course  of  study  and  exposition  of  holy  writ, 
must  almost  inevitably  create  among  the  young  and 
inexperienced,  a  strong  tendency  towards  formal 
religious  exercises ;  making  itself  felt  throughout 
our  whole  polity  by  the  introduction  of  new  modes 
for  exhibiting  the  head  knowledge  thus  acquired. 

We  wish  not  to  judge  any  of  our  fellow  members 
uncharitably,  but  any  one  who  has  watched  the 
development  of  the  fruit  produced  by  such  opinions 
respecting  the  scriptures,  as  are  inculcated  by  some 
of  the  writers  popular  among  Friends  in  England, 
and  who  is  desirous  that  the  Society  should  retain 
its  original  principles,  can  hardly  fail  to  admit  the 
danger  to  which  it  is  thus  exposed.  It  may  seem 
very  plausible  in  theory  that  stated  periods  for 
studying  the  scriptures,  collating  various  passages, 
and  dilating  on  their  meaning,  will  devclope  and 
cherish  religious  thoughtfulness,  and  lead  to  a  cir- 
cumspect lite;  the  good  in  those  thus  engaged  being 
urged  forward  by  associated  religious  teaching  and 
prayer.  But,  say  what  we  may,  this  kind  of  scrip- 
ture study  and  commentary,  being  devoid  of  divine 
unction,  fails  to  impart  any  saving  knowledge,  and 
soon  sinks  into  mere  reasoning  or  discussion,  which 
however  they  may  exercise  the  intellect,  are  not 
the  means  for  correcting  the  evil  in  the  human 
heart,  and  lack  the  power  of  regulating  aright  the 
conduct  of  daily  life. 

We  sincerely  desire  that  all  our  members  may 
become  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  scriptures, 
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well  understand  the  strong  objections  to  these  scrip- 
ture schools  and  studies,  entertained  by  many  ex- 
perienced Friends.  So  far  as  we  have  learned,  it 
is  not  assumed  that  their  exercises  are  conducted 
under  any  immediate  qualification  of  the  Head  of 
the  Church.  Human  wisdom  can  no  more  com- 
prehend the  divine  truths  set  forth  in  the  Bible, 
than  the  human  eye  can  penetrate  the  furthest 
depths  of  space ;  and  where  the  commentator  guides 
by  the  light  he  has  obtained  through  the  exercise 
of  his  intellectual  powers  only,  teaching  the  faith 
he  has  thus  drawn  from  the  texts  he  expounds,  the 
danger  at  least  is  incurred  of  the  blind  leading  the 
blind.  If  we  add  to  this,  that  as  we  are  prone  to 
have  our  feelings  and  imaginations  strongly  im- 
pressed by  what  acts  upon  and  through  the  senses, 
while  the  reproofs  and  teachings  of  the  "  still,  small 
voice"  in  the  secret  of  the  heart,  being  opposed  to 
our  natural  propensities,  are  easily  unheeded  or 
silenced,  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  these  exercises 
may  be  a  means  for  filling  the  head  with  this  ready 
furnished  knowledge  of  divine  things,  and  inspiring 
a  love  for  dispensing  the  high  sounding  erudition 
acquired,  while  the  heart  remains  unchanged,  and 
the  spiritual  senses  undeveloped. 

The  religious  teaching  and  training  which  our 
religious  Society  so  emphatically  enjoins  upon  its 
members,  is  not  limited  to  time,  place,  and  particu- 
lar associations:  it  is  to  be  interwoven  with  the 
whole  tissue  of  life,  and  deriving  force  and  au- 
thority from  the  consistent  example  of  him  or  her 
who  instructs,  it  seeks,  through  the  effectual  co- 
operation of  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  to  impress  the 
truths  of  the  gospel  upon  the  hourly  thoughts, 
words  and  actions  of  the  novice,  with  the  gentle  but 
unceasing  force  of  christian  love. 

This  is  the  kind  of  religious  teaching  that  per- 
vades the  whole  body  when  the  Society  is  in  a 
sound  condition ;  the  holy  scriptures  are  duly 
valued  and  habitually  resorted  to,  while  the  true 
knowledge  of  God,  and  the  qualification  for  engag- 
ing in  every  good  work  that  He  calls  for  at  the 
hands  of  the  members,  is  sought  for  through  the 
revelation  of  that  unspeakable  gift  of  divine  grace 
which  alone  brings  salvation,  and  has  appeared 
unto  all  men. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
FoREiGK. — News  fi-oul  England  to  the  6th  inst.  TJie 
Liverpool  i¥crc«ry  professes  to  have  reliable  information 
that  ihe  steamer  Vanderbilt  was  sunk  by  the  Alabama, 
August  :3th,  in  lat.  47,  long.  45.  Earl  Russell's  reply 
to  the  Emancipation  Society  relative  to  the  building  of 
rams  for  the"  Confederate  States,  is  written  in  a  tone  of 
undisguised  disapproval,  but  he  says  nothing  can  be  done 
without  affidavits.  The  London  Times  editorially  admits 
that  the  question  of  building  ships  for  the  confederates 
is  becoming  serious  and  urgent.  No  concessions  can  be 
made  to  a  menace,  but  the  laws  must  take  their  course. 
It  hopes  that  if  the  rams  are  really  intended  for  the  con- 
federates, that  the  law  may  be  strong  enough  to  stop 
them.  Dates  from  Japan  to  July  4th,  have  been  received. 
There  is  reported  to  be  a  growing  affinity  between  the 
Tycoon's  government  and  the  foreigners.  The  Tycoon 
had  chartered  a  British  steamer  to  convey  troops.  The 
rebels  have  made  a  pressing  .appeal  to  the  Spanish  gov- 
ernment to  obtain  a  recognition  of  the  Southern  Con- 
federacy. The  Spanish  government  declined.  It  is  re- 
ported in  Paris  that  Russia  will  not  reply  to  the  notes  of 
ihe  three  Powers,  but  will  give  a  constitution  to  Poland. 
The  Polish  insurrection  was  still  raging.  After  burning 
a  Polish  village,  the  Russians  have  sent  to  Sebona  all  its 
inhabitants,  men,  women  and  children,  a  thousand  souls 
in  all,  confiscating  their  estates.  This  was  done  because 
the  Poles  executed  a  Russian  s^j,  caught  near  the  vil- 
lage. The  piratical  cruisers,  Florida  and  Alabama,  are 
both  reported  to  bo  in  the  French  harbor  of  Brest,  for 
the  purpose  of  being  repaired,  and  renewing  their  sup- 
plies. The  Paris  Moniteur  s».js:  "The  Florida,  s&iVmg 
under  the  Confederate  flag,  entered  Brest,  to  repair 
according  to  the  ordinary 
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expediency  of  recognizing  the  South  was  discussed,  the 
mnjority  being  in  favour  of  doiug  so ;  but  the  final  de- 
cision was  not  arrived  at.  The  Paris  Pays  denies  that 
the  American  Government  has  delivered  any  protest  to 
the  French  Goverumeut  in  relation  to  Mexican  affairs. 
The  Congress  of  German  Princes  concluded  their  sittings 
on  the  1st  inst.  The  propositions  submitted  by  the  Em- 
peror of  Austria  were  carried,  with  but  five  dissentient 
votes.  The  Kmperor  of  Austria  expressed  his  entire 
satisfaction  with  the  result,  and  declared  his  belief  that 
it  would  prove  beneficial  to  Germany.  The  Liverpool 
cotton  market  had  a  declining  tendency.  Breadstuffs 
were  steady  and  ijuiet.  Flour  was  quoted  at  18«.  a  25«. 
Wheat  quiet,  with  a  partial  advance  of  Ic/.  a  2rf.  per  cental. 
Red  Western,  Is.  6d.  a  8s.  8d. ;  red  Southern,  8s.  9d.  a 
Os.  9d. ;  white  Western,  Os.  a  9s.  2d. ;  white  Southern, 
9».  3(/.  £f  lOs.  Corn  firm.  Mixed,  26«.  Gd.  Consols  93J 
a  93}. 

Mexico. — Advices  from  Vera  Cruz  to  the  Dth,  have 
been  received.  There  was  a  great  scarcity  of  food  in  the 
City  of  .Mexico.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Mexico  had 
been  imprisoned  for  assassinating  French  soldiers  and 
refusing  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance.  The  Peruvian 
minister  had  received  his  passports,  and  been  ordered  to 
leave  the  country,  for  having  written  to  Juarez.  It  was 
rumored  that  minister  Corwin  had  also  been  tendered 
bis  passports,  but  this  was  not  confirmed.  The  reports 
that  Doblado  and  Comonfort  had  declared  in  favour  of 
the  new  regime,  proved  to  have  been  false.  A  French 
convoy,  from  Mexico  to  Vera  Cruz,  had  been  captured  by 
the  guerrillas  at  Soledad,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
guard  killed. 

United  States. — The  Siege  of  Charleston. — A  rebel 
despatch  from  Charleston  on  the  7th  inst.  says:  "  Morris 
Island  was  evacuated  yesterday  afternoon.  The  enemy 
had  advanced  their  sappers  up  to  the  moat  of  AVagner, 
and  it  being  impossible  to  hold  it,  Gen.  Beauregard  or- 
dered its  evacuation,  which  took  place  at  noon.  The 
enemy  now  hold  Cumniings'  Point,  in  full  view  of  the 
city.  Heavy  firing  is  now  going  on  between  the  moni- 
tors and  our  batteries  on  Sullivan's  Island  and  Fort 
Moultrie."  General  Gilmore,  in  his  despatch  giving  an 
account  of  the  evacuation  says,  "  Fort  Wagner  is  a  work 
of  the  most  formidable  kind.  Its  bomb  proof  shelter, 
capable  of  containing  1800  men,  remains  intact,  after  the 
most  terrific  bombardment  to  which  any  work  was  ever 
subject.  We  have  captured  nineteen  pieces  of  artillery, 
and  a  large  supply  of  excellent  ammunition.  The  city 
and  harbor  of  Charleston  are  now  completely  covered 
by  my  guns."  On  the  night  of  the  8th,  an  attempt  was 
made  to  carry  F)rt  Sumter  by  storm.  It  was  unsuccess- 
ful, a  number  of  the  assailants  were  killed,  and  113  re- 
mained prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  rebels.  The  expe- 
dition consisted  of  only  350  men,  it  being  supposed  that 
the  garrison  was  very  weak,  and  that  the  place  might  be 
tiikcn  by  surprise.  It  is  stated  that  Fort  iMoullrie  has 
been  greatly  damaged  by  the  iron  clad  fieet.  Since  the 
evacuation  of  .Morris  Island,  the  firing  from  all  the  rebel 
forts  and  batteries  which  were  in  range  of  the  island,  has 
been  continuous  and  severe.  It  was  evidently  the  inten- 
tion of  Gen.  Beauregard  to  prevent  the  United  States 
troops  from  occupying  the  forts  which  the  rebels  have 
abandoned,  or  from  constructing  any  batteries  on  the  end 
of  Morris  Island  nearest  Charleston.  Some-  progress,  it 
is  stated,  was  being  made  by  Gen.  Gilmore,  notwithstand- 
ing this  difficulty.  He  was  erecting  new  batteries  at 
Fort  Gregg. 

The  Occupation  of  East  Tennessee. — The  rebels  have 
abandoned  East  Tennessee,  evacuating  Chattanooga  as 
well  as  Knoxville,  as  soon  as  the  Union  forces  advanced 
upon  tlicra.  At  Cumberland  Gap,  Gen.  Burnsidc  cap- 
tured the  entire  garrison,  consisting  of  over  2000  men, 
with  fourteen  pieces  of  artillery.  The  people  of  East 
Tennessee  are  mottly  loyal,  and  Imilcd  the  entrance  of 
the  United  Suites  troops  with  exultation.  Gen.  Bragg 
WHS  retreating  slowly  in  order  to  keep  his  army  together 
and  prevent  desertion.  Nevertheless  large  numbers  of 
bis  men  were  leaving  him.  Three  hundred  of  one  of  the 
Tennesseo  regiments  came  into  General  Rosccrans'  lines 
in  u  body.  Altogether  more  than  1000  deserters  had 
come  into  Chattanooga  since  its  occupation  by  the 
Federal  forces.  Gen.  liurnside's  army  had  moved  with 
great  rapidity,  having  marched  from  2oO  to  300  miles, 
over  the  moat  dillicult  road^,  at  an  avcnigo  of  twciitv 
miles  a  day.  After  his  arrival  ut  Kno.wille,  Gen.  Burn- 
side  tcmlcrcd  his  rcsiguaiion  to  the  War  Department,  by 
telegraph.  It  was  not  accepted,  the  President  request- 
ing him  to  remain  in  command  in  East  Tennessee,  which 
he  has  liberated  from  the  rebel  control. 

Vtrginia. — Advices  from  (ien.  Meade's  army  stale  that 
Oen.  I'lea.santon  hail  advanced  to  the  Rapidan,  where 
be, found  tho  rebels  in  po.->ition,  prepared  to  resist  hi* 
crossing.  Sumo  fighting  occurred  mi  the  13th.  The 
Federal  troops  occupy  Culpepper  Cuurlhuuiic.    It  Las 


been  rumored  and  generally  believed,  that  Gen.  Lee  con- 
templated another  invasion  of  Maryland  and  Pennsyl- 
vania. A  despatch  of  the  14th  states,  however,  that  ap- 
pearances justify  the  belief  that  he  had  concluded  to  act 
on  the  defensive,  and  that  he  had  sent  a  portion  of  his 
forces  to  Tennessee. 

Louisiana. — General  Logan's  brigade  recently  made  a 
movement  into  that  portion  of  the  State  lying  adjacent 
to  the  Washita  river.  No  organized  force  of  the  rebels 
being  found,  a  detour  was  made  to  the  northeast,  in  the 
direction  of  Elderach,  Arkansas.  A  large  number  of 
rebel  soldiers  came  voluntarily  and  surrendered  them- 
selves as  prisoners.  From  New  Orleans  it  is  stated,  that 
the  army  of  the  Gulf  was  in  motion,  every  thing  indica- 
ting that  some  important  movement  was  at  hand.  The 
point  of  attack  was  unknown.  The  entire  rebel  force  in 
Louisiana  is  not  supposed  to  exceed  10,000  men,  scat- 
tered from  Brashear  city  to  Opeleusas  and  Alexandria. 

Arkansas. — Western  Arkansas  and  the  adjoining  In- 
dian territory,  are  now  held  by  the  United  States  forces. 
General  Blunt,  after  defeating  the  rebel  generals  Steele 
and  Cooper,  pursued  them  to  Perryville,  100  miles  south 
of  the  Arkansas  river,  and  only  50  miles  from  Red  river. 
The  whole  of  the  Indian  territory  is  reported  to  be  clear 
of  the  rebels.  On  the  1st  instant.  Fort  Smith,  Arkansas, 
was  taken  the  Federal  forces.  There  is  said  to  be  a 
rebel  army  of  about  8,000  men,  at  or  near  Little  Rock, 
the  capital. 

Kansas. — Great  excitement  and  bitterness  of  feeling 
has  grown  out  of  the  attack  on  Lawrence  by  Quantrell's 
baud  of  ruffians.  He  is  said  to  have  organized  another 
body  of  1000  men,  near  the  Kansas  line,  preparatory  to 
another  raid. 

Southern  Items. — The  Richmond  Whig,  of  the  11th, 
says,  that  the  brokers  quote  the  premium  for  gold  as  fol- 
lows :  buying  rates,  $10,  (ten  for  one;)  selling  rates,  $12 
a  $13.  Parties  who  sell  gold  on  commission  are  offering 
it  at  $9  premium,  or  ten  for  one,  and  silver  at  $7  pre- 
mium. It  is  slated  that  the  wheat  crop  this  season  in 
the  rebel  States,  is  very  large,  amounting  to  tiearly 
60,000,000  of  bushels,  and  has  been  gathered  in  good 
order.  The  Richmond  Enquirer  of  the  1 1th  says  :  "  The 
office,  type,  and  presses  of  the  Raleigh  (North  Carolina) 
Standard,  edited  by  William  Holden,  were  destroyed  by 
a  party  of  Georgia  soldiers.  In  turn  for  this  outrage, 
the  citizens  and  friends  of  the  Statidard  destroyed  the 
office  of  (he  Slate  Journal."  The  Raleigh  Standard  had 
of  late  been  filled  with  the  reports  of  the  proceedings  of 
peace  meetings,  held  in  the  different  counties  of  North 
Carolina. 

Drafting  for  the  Army. — The  States  of  Illinois  and 
Indiana,  having  already  furnished  their  full  proportion 
of  men  for  the  war,  will  not  be  subject  to  the  operation 
of  the  present  draft.  From  the  State  of  Ohio,  12,532 
men  are  required,  and  to  obtain  these,  the  drafting  has 
been  ordered  to  proceed  without  delay. 

Receipts  from  Customs  at  the  four  principal  ports  of 
entry,  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore, 
amounted  in  the  Eighth  month  to  $7,452,507.  When  all 
the  returns  are  in,  the  total  custom  revenue  for  the  month 
will  probably  exceed  eight  millions  of  dollars. 

Kcio  ror/f.— Mortality  last  week,  487.  Of  the  18,450 
men  drafted  in  this  city,  it  seems  probable  the  govern- 
will  not  obtain  more  than  5,000,  and  they  chiefly  sub- 
stitutes. The  greater  number  of  the  drafted  arc  exempted 
on  some  one  of  the  recognized  claims,  and  others  are 
paid  for  by  tlic  fund  provided  by  the  city  authorities. 
The  Supreme  Court  has  granted  an  injunction  to  restrain 
the  Board  of  Aldermen  from  borrowing  the  $3,000,000 
which  they  had  voted  to  purchase  exemption  for  all  poor 
men. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  323. 

The  Markets,  ^-c. — The  following  were  the  quotations 
on  the  14th  inst.  Kew  York. — The  money  market  moder- 
ately active,  at  6  a  7  per  cent,  on  call.  American  gold 
32  J  per  cent,  premium.  Foreign  Exchange,  144.  United 
States  sixes,  1881,  10G.V.  Specie  in  the  New  York  banks, 
.'j;32,018,107.  Biilauce'in  the  New  York  Sub-Treasury, 
.'527,188,1515.  Middling  ujjlands  cotton  G7  a  G8.  Super- 
fine Stale  (lour  $4  a  §4.50;  extra  Slate,  $4.75  a  $4.85. 
Ohio  shipping  brands,  $5.15  a  $5.40.  Baltimore  Hour, 
$5  a  $G.15.  Chicago  si)ring  wheat,  87  a  $1.03.  Amber 
Iowa,  $1.13  a  $1.18.  Red  winter  western,  .$1 .13  a  $1.20. 
White  western,  $1.29  a  $1.35.  Rye,  80  a  90  els.  Mixed 
corn,  74  els. ;  yellow,  70  a  77  els.  Canada  oats,  59  a  G3 
els. ;  Slate,  G5  a  72  els.  Philadelphia. — New  red  wheat, 
$1.29;  old,  $1.32.  FitSr  while  wheat,  $1.42;  choice, 
§1.53.  Rye,  00  cts.  Mixed  corn,  8U  els. ;  yellow,  83  a 
84  cts.  New  oats,  65  els. ;  old,  68  a  70  cts.  The  offerings 
of  beef  callle  to-day  were  very  large,  reaching  about 
3700  head.  The  market  was  dull,  and  fully  50  cents  per 
100  lower.  The  range  of  prices  was  from  six  to  ten  dol- 
lars; the  bulk  of  the  saks  being  at  from  eight  to  nine 
dollars. 


"THE  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  CARE  OP  CO- 
LOURED ORPHANS,"  at  West  Philadelphia,  are  desir- 
ous of  obtaiifing  a  person  as  Matron  to  fill  the  place  of 
Martha  Hillman,  who  has  occupied  that  position  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  who  now  wishes  to  be  released. 

A  Friend  who  has  a  husband  engaged  in  business  in 
the  city,  they  would  not  object  to. 

The  "Shelter,"  is  situated  on  the  Haverford  Road,  op- 
posite the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  and  but 
a  short  walk  from  the  Depot  of  the  Market  street  Pas- 
senger Railway.    Early  application  may  be  made  to 

Elizabeth  C.  North,  722  Buttonwood  St.,  Philada. 

Deborah  M.  Williamson,  1024  Arch  St.,  do. 

Caroline  W.  Cadbury,  corner  of  Harvey  and  Green 
Sts.,  Germantown.  Or, 

Mary  Wood,  524  South  Second  St.,  Philada. 

A  competent  Teacher  is  also  desired. 
Philada.,  Tenth  mo.  16th,  1863.  * 


WEST-TOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 

The  Winter  Session  of  the  School  will  commence  on 
the  9th  of  Eleventh  month  next. 

Parents  and  others  intending  to  send  children  as 
pupils,  will  please  make  early  application  to  Dcurk 
Knight,  Superintendent,  at  the  School.  (Address,  Street 
Road  P.  0.,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.;)  or,  to  Charles  J.  Allen, 
Treasurer,  No.  304  Arch  street,  Philadelphia. 


TEACHER  WANTED. 
A  Male  Teacher  for  a  first  class  school  for  boys,  in 
Woodbury,  New  Jersey,  one  competent  to  teach  the 
Latin  and  French  languages  preferred. 

Address,  David  J.  Griscom, 

C.  P.  Stokes. 

Woodbury,  N.  J.,  8th  mo.,  1863. 


EVENING  SCHOOLS  FOR  ADULT  COLOURED 
PERSONS. 

Principal  and  Assistant  Teachers  are  wanted  for  the 
Men's  and  Women's  schools. 

Application  may  be  made  to 
John  C.  Allen,  No.  321  N.  Front,  or  335  S.  Fifth  st. 
Isaac  Morgan,  Jr.,  622  Noble  street;  or 
Samuel  Allen,  524  Pine  street. 


■ 
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FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

NEAR  FRANKFOBD,  (TWENTY-THIRD  WARD,  PHILADELPHIA. 

Physician  and  Superintendent, — Joshua  H.  Worthing 
TON,  M.  D.  , 

Application  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  may  be  ™ 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  to  Charlus  Ellis,  Clerk 
of  the  Board  of  Managers,  No.  637  Market  Street,  Phila 
pelphia,  or  to  any  other  Jlember  of  the  Board. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  Alfred  King,  N.  Y.,  $2,  vol.  37,  and  foi 
Susan  King,  $2,  vol.  37;  from  Rachel  W.  Griffith,  N.  J 
$2,  vol.  37;  from  Benj.  Sheppard  and  Margaret  Miller  lei 
N.  J.,  $2  each,  vol.  36. 


Married,  in  Westerly,  on  the  2d  inst.,  at  a  public  meet 
ing  of  Friends,  John  W.  Foster,  son  of  the  widow  Phocbi 
Foster,  of  Hopkinton,  and  Betsey  M.  Adams,  daughtei 
of  Samuel  and  Calista  Adams,  of  Cavendish,  Vt.,  bott  Ij 
members  of  South   Kingstown   Monthly  Meeting 
Friends. 


Died,  at  his  residence  in  Downiugtown,  on  the  morn 
ing  of  the  3d  of  Fifth  month,  18G3,  in  the  65th  year  o 
his  age,  Charles  Downing,  a  beloved  and  valuable  Over 
seer  and  Elder  of  Uchlan  .Monthly  Meeting,  Chester  Co 
Pennsylvania. 

 ,  on  the  3d  of  Seventh  month,  1862,  at  the  resi' 

dencc  of  her  brother,  in  Wilmington,  Del.,  A.my  GriF' 
fith,  in  the  28ih  year  of  her  age.  In  the  removal  o 
this  young  Friend,  we  are  again  forcibly  reminded,  tha' 
"  here  h;vvo  we  no  continuing  city." 

 ,  on  the  6th  of  Ninth  month,  Ruth,  widow  o 

Daniel  Cooledge,  in  the  74  year  of  her  age.  Her  last  ill 
ness  was  short  and  severe,  and  to  the  suggestion  tha 
she  might  not  recover,  she  replied,  "  I  have  lotig  beet 
looking  forward  to  this  day,  and  preparing  for  it."  T( 
her  may  truly  be  ai)plied  the  language,  "  an  Israelite,  in 
deed,  in  whom  is  no  guile  !'' 

 ,  at  bis  residence  in  New  Castle  county,  Dela 

ware,  Richard  Chambers,  aged  88  years.  A  member  o 
London  Briitain  Particular  Meeting.  During  his  shor 
but  very  severe  illness,  there  was  little  opportunity  foi 
conversation,  but  the  peaceful  calm  that  many  timei 
settled  upon  the  couulenance  of  the  sufferer,  and  upoi 
the  minds  of  those  who  surrounded  him,  seemed  an  evi 
dence  that  the  day's  work  had  gouo  on  with  the  day,  an< 
that  "  all  was  well." 
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From  "  The  New  Monthly  Magazine." 

The  Primeval  Forests  of  the  Amazons. 

(Continued  from  page  18.) 

The  first  walks  were  naturally  directed  to  the 
suburbs  of  Para,  through  avenues  of  silk  and  cotton- 
trees,  cocoa-nut  palms,  and  almond-trees.  Much 
was  found  to  interest  our  naturalists  in  their  first 
explorations,  the  more  especially  as  the  species  of 
animals  and  plants  differed  widely  in  the  open 
country  from  what  are  met  with  in  the  dense 
primeval  forests.  Parroquets,  humming-birds,  vul- 
tures, flycatchers,  finches,  ant-thrushes,  tanagers, 
japirus,  and  other  birds  abounded.  The  tanagers 
represent  our  house  sparrows.  Geckos  and  other 
lizards  are  met  with  at  every  step.  The  gardens 
afforded  fine  showy  butterflies  and  other  insects. 
The  most  remarkable  and  obnoxious  of  this  tribe 
were,  however,  the  ants.  Of  these,  two  species 
make  themselves  more  particularly  obnoxious.  One 
of  these  is  a  giant,  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  length, 
and  stout  in  proportion.  The  other  is  the  satiba — 
the  pest  of  Brazil — whose  underground  abodes  are 
very  extensive.  H.  Clark  has  related  that  the 
saiiba  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  has  excavated  a  tunnel 
under  the  bed  of  the  river  Parahyba,  at  a  place 
where  it  is  as  broad  as  the  Thames  at  London 
ibridge.  These  are  the  Brunels  of  the  insect  world. 
Besides  injuring  and  destroying  young  trees,  the 
saiiba  ant  is  most  troublesome  to  the  inhabitants, 
from  its  habit  of  plundering  the  stores  of  provisions 
In  houses  at  night. 

H.  Bates  speaks  of  Para — albeit  a  tropical  city 
— as  very  healthy.  English  residents,  who  had 
been  established  there  twenty  or  thirty  years, 
looked  almost  as  fresh  in  colour  as  if  they  had 
never  left  their  native  country.  "  The  equable 
temperature,  the  perpetual  verdure,  the  coolness  of 
the  dry  season  when  the  sun's  heat  is  tempered  by 
the  strong  sea-breezes,  and  the  moderation  of  the 
periodical  rains,  make,"  he  says,  "  the  climate  one 
of  the  most  enjoyable  on  the  face  of  the  earth." 
It  is,  however,  exposed  to  fearful  attacks  of  epi- 
demics. 

The  original  Indian  tribes  of  the  district  are  now 
either  civilized,  or  have  amalgamated  with  the  white 
and  negro  immigrants.  Their  distinguishing  tribal 
names  have  long  been  forgotten,  and  the  race  bears 
now  the  general  appellation  of  Tapuyo,  which  seems 
to  have  been  one  of  the  names  of  the  ancient  Tupi 
nambas.  The  Indians  of  the  interior,  still  remain- 
ing in  the  savage  state,  are  called  by  the  Brazilians 
Indios  or  Gentios  (heathens.)  All  the  semi-civil- 
Jzed  Tapuyos  speak  the  Lingoa  Geral — a  language 
i  adapted  by  the  Jesuit  missionaries  from  the  original 


idiom  of  the  Tupinambas.  The  language  of  the 
Guaranis,  living  on  the  Paraguay,  is  a  dialect  of 
it,  and  hence  it  is  called  by  philologists  the  Tupi- 
Guarani  language;  printed  grammars  of  it  are 
always  on  sale  at  thefihopsof  the  Para  booksellers. 
The  fact  of  one  language  having  been  spoken  over 
so  wide  an  extent  of  country  as  that  from  the 
Amazons  to  Paraguay,  is  quite  an  isolated  one, 
and  points  to  considerable  migrations  of  the  Indian 
tribes  in  former  times.  At  present  the  languages 
spoken  by  neighbouring  tribes  on  the  banks  of  the 
interior  rivers  are  totally  distinct;  on  the  Juara, 
even,  scattered  hordes  belonging  to  the  same  tribe 
are  not  able  to  understand  each  other. 

The  mixed  breeds,  which  now  form,  probably, 
the  greater  part  of  the  population  of  the  province 
of  Para,  have  each  a  distinguishing  name.  Mame- 
'uco  denotes  the  offspring  of  White  with  Indian; 
Mulatto,  that  of  White  with  Negro;  Cafuzo,  the 
mixture  of  the  Indian  and  Negro ;  Curiboco,  the 
cross  between  the  Cafuzo  and  the  Indian;  Xibaro, 
that  between  the  Cafuzo  and  Negro.  These  crosses 
seldom,  however,  well  demarcated,  and  all 
shades  of  colour  exist;  the  names  are  generally 
only  applied  approximately.  The  term  Creole  is 
confined  to  negroes  born  in  the  country.  Trade 
and  planting  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  whites, 
the  h^lf-breeds  constitute  the  traders,  the  negroes 
the  field  labourers  and  porters,  the  Indians  the 
watermen.  Amusingly  enough,  there  are  Gallegos, 
or  Galilean  water-carriers  in  Para,  as  well  as  in 
Oporto  and  Lisbon. 

The  semi-aquatic  life  of  the  people  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  features  of  the  country.  The 
montaria,  or  boat  of  five  planks,  takes  the  place  of 
the  horse,  mule,  or  camel  of  other  regions.  Almost 
every  family  has  also  an  igarite,  or  canoe,  with 
m;ists  and  cabin.  Our  traveller's  first  experiences 
with  the  montaria  was  not  happy.  He  got  upset, 
and  had  to  run  about  naked  whilst  bis  clothes  were 
being  dried  on  a  bush.  Marmosets,  a  family  of 
monkeys,  small  in  size,  and  more  like  squirrels 
than  true  monkeys  in  their  manner  of  climbing, 
are  common  in  Para,  and  are  often  seen  in  a  tame 
state  in  the  houses  of  the  inhabitants.  Many  other 
species  of  monkeys  are  also  kept  tame.  We  have 
seen  a  French  sketch  of  Para  which  has  a  monkey 
at  every  door. 

In  August,  1848,  Messrs.  Bates  and  Wallace 
started  on  an  excursion  up  the  Tocantins,  a  vast 
tributary  to  the  Para  river,  which  is  ten  miles  in 
breadth  at  its  mouth,  and  has  been  compared  by 
Prince  Adalbert  of  Prussia  to  the  Ganges.  Un- 
fortunately, the  utility  of  this  fine  stream  is  im- 
paired by  the  numerous  obstructions  to  its  naviga- 
tion in  the  shape  of  cataracts  and  rapids,  which 
commence  about  a  hundred  and  twenty  miles  from 
Cameta — a  town  of  some  importance,  pleasantly 
situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  some  twenty 
miles  from  its  embouchure.  The  river  at  that  place 
is  only  five  miles  in  width,  and  the  broad  expanse 
of  dark  green  waters  is  studded  with  low,  palm- 
clad  islands.  There  are  towns,  villages,  and  large 
planters'  establishments  along  the  banks.  The  in- 
habitants are  chiefly  Mamelucos,  showing  that  the 
mixed  race  thrives  best  in  this  climate,  and  they 


lead  an  easy,  lounging,  semi-amphibious  kind  of 
life.  There  is,  says  H.  Bates,  a  free,  familiar, 
bono  'publico  style  of  living  in  these  small  places, 
which  requires  some  time  for  a  European  to  fall 
into.  People  walk  in  and  out  of  the  houses  as  they 
please.  There  is,  however,  a  more  secluded  apart- 
ment, where  the  female  members  of  the  families 
reside.  These  Mamelucos  arc,  however,  by  no 
means  ignorant,  and  there  is  many  a  classical 
library  in  mud-plastered  and  palm-thatched  huts 
on  the  banks  of  the  Tocantins.  Higher  up  the 
river  they  met  with  families  of  tawny  white  Mam- 
elucos encamped  in  the  woods,  to  enjoy  the  cooler 
air  and  fresh  fish.  When  we  say  encamped,  their 
hammocks  were  slung  between  the  tree  trunks,  and 
the  litter  of  a  numerous  household  lay  scattered 
about.  They  had  even  their  pet  animals  with  them, 
and  they  picnic  thus  for  three  months  at  a  time, 
the  men  hunting  and  fishing  for  the  day's  wants. 
On  the  1 6th  of  September  our  travellers  arrived 
at  the  first  rapids,  beyond  which  the  river  became 
again  broad  (it  was  about  a  mile  at  the  rapids) 
and  deep,  and  the  scenery  was  beautiful  in  the  ex- 
treme. •  They  persevered  up  to  the  second  falls  at 
Arroyos,  where  the  bed  of  the  river,  about  a  mile 
wide,  is  strewn  with  blocks  of  various  sizes,  and 
the  wildness  of  the  scene  added  to  the  roar"  of  the 
rapids  was  very  impressive.  The  descent  by  which 
they  exchanged  the  dry  atmosphere,  limpid  waters, 
and  varied  scenery  of  the  upper  river,  for  the  humid 
flat  region  of  the  Amazons  valley,  was  effected 
without  any  particular  incidents.  One  day,  when 
they  were  running  their  montaria  to  a  landing- 
place,  they  saw  a  large  serpent  on  the  trees  over- 
head ;  the  boat  was  stopped  just  in  the  nick  of  time, 
and  the  reptile  brought  down  with  a  charge  of  shot. 
At  the  mouth  of  the  Tocantins,  numbers  of  fresh- 
water dolphins  were  rolling  about  in  shoaly  places. 
There  were  two  species  :  one,  the  Tucuxi,  rises  hor- 
izontally, showing  first  its  back  fin,  draws  an  in- 
spiration, and  then  dives  gently  down,  headfore- 
most ;  the  other,  the  Bouto,  or  porpoise,  rises  with 
its  head  upwards,  it  then  blows,  and  immediately 
afterwards  dips,  head  downwards,  its  back  curving 
over.  It  seems  thus  to  pitch  head  over  heels. 
There  is  nothing  that  speaks  more  eloquently  of 
the  vast  size  of  the  "  Queen  of  Rivers"  than  the 
presence  of  these  fresh-water  dolphins  and  por- 
poises. Both  species  are  exceedingly  numerous 
throughout  the  Amazons  and  its  larger  tributaries, 
but  they  are  nowhere  more  plentiful  than  in  the 
shoaly  water  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tocantins,  especi- 
ally in  the  dry  season.  In  the  Upper  Amazons,  a 
third  pale  flesh-coloured  species  is  al.so  abundant. 
With  the  exception  of  a  species  found  in  the  Gan- 
ges, all  other  varieties  of  dolphin  and  porpoises  in- 
habit exclusively  the  sea.  In  the  broader  parts  of 
the  Amazons,  from  its  mouth  to  a  distance  of  fifteen 
hundred  miles  in  the  interior,  one  or  other  of  the 
three  kinds  here  mentioned  are  always  heard  roll- 
ing, blowing,  and  snorting,  especially  at  night,  and 
these  noises  contribute  much  to  the  impression  of 
sea-wide  vastness  and  desolation  which  haunts  the 
traveller.  Besides  dolphins,  porpoises,  river  cows, 
and  anacondas  in  the  water,  frigate  birds  and 
fluviatile  gulls  and  terns  in  the  air  are  character- 
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istic  of  the  same  great  river.  Flocks  of  the  former 
were  seen  on  the  Tocantins  hovering  above  at  an 
immense  height. 

H.  Bates  stayed  some  time,  at  an  after  period, 
at  Cameto,  the  chief  produce  of  which  are  cacao, 
India-rubber,  and  Brazil  nuts,  and  the  population 
about  five  thousand.  The  inhabitants  are  almost 
wholly  of  a  hybrid  nature.  The  Portuguese  set- 
tlers were  nearly  all  males,  the  Indian  women  were 
good-looking,  and  made  excellent  wives ;  so  the 
natural  result  has  been,  in  the  course  of  two  cen- 
turies, a  complete  blending  of  the  two  races.  The 
lower  classes  are  as  indolent  and  sensual  as  in  other 
parts  of  the  province,  a  moral  condition  not  to  be 
wondered  at  in  a  country  where  perpetual  summer 
reigns,  and  where  the  necessaries  of  life  are  so 
easily  obtained.  But  they  are  light-hearted,  quick- 
witted, communicative,  and  hospitable.  The  forest 
here  is  traversed  by  several  broad  roads,  which 
pass  generally  under  shade,  and  part  of  the  way 
through  groves  of  coffee  and  orange-trees,  fragrant 
plantations  of  cacao,  and  tracts  of  second-growth 
woods.  The  houses  along  these  beautiful  roads 
belong  chiefly  to  Maraeluco,  mulatto,  and  Indian 
families,  each  of  which  has  its  own  plantation. 
Besides  the  main  roads,  there  are  endless  by-paths 
which  thread  the  forest,  and  communicate  with 
isolated  houses.  Along  these  the  traveller  may 
wander  day  after  day  without  leaving  the  shade, 
and  everywhere  meet  with  cheerful,  simple,  and 
hospitable  people. 

H.  Bates  had  an  opportunity  here  of  verifying  a 
fact  in  natural  history  which  has  been  doubted. 
He  detected  a  large  hairy  spider  in  the  act  of  dis- 
posing of  two  small  birds — finches — which  be  had 
caught  in  his  dense  white  web.  The  hairs  with 
which  these  bird-killing  spiders  are  clothed  come 
ofF  when  touched,  and  cause  a  peculiar,  and  our 
author  says  from  sad  experience,  an  almost  mad- 
dening irritation.  One  day  he  saw  some  children 
with  one  of  these  monster  spiders  secured  by  a  cord 
round  its  waist,  by  which  they  were  leading  it  about 
the  house  as  they  would  a  dog  !  There  were  only 
two  monkeys  near  Cameta:  the  Pithecia  satanas, 
a  large  species,  clothed  with  long  brownish  black 
hair,  and  the  tiny  white  and  rare  Midas  argen- 
tatus,  which,  running  along  a  branch,  looked  like 
white  kittens.  There  were  planty  of  humming- 
birds; and  n.  Bates  says  there  was  no  need  for 
poets  to  invent  elves  and  gnomes  whilst  nature  fur- 
nishes us  with  such  marvellous  little  sprites  ready 
to  hand. 

Among  other  excursions  made  in  the  province 
of  Para  was  one  to  Garipi,  a  Scotch  gentleman's 
establishment  in  a  region  once  the  centre  of  flourish- 
ing estates,  but  which  has  now  relapsed  into  forest 
in  consequence  of  the  scarcity  of  labour  and  di- 
minished enterprise.  11.  Bates  was  much  troubled 
here  with  blood-sucking  bats,  which  got  into  his 
hammock  and  bit  him  on  his  hip.  A  feline  animal 
called  the  Sassu-arana,  or  false  deer,  from  its  colour, 
was  qI.-'o  met  with  at  this  spot.  The  great  ant-eater 
was  likewise  not  uncommon.  It  was  killed  for  the 
Bake  of  its  flesh,  which  is  something  like  goose  iu 
flavor;  sometimes,  however,  it  would  in  its  turn 
nearly  kill  the  dogs  that  hunted  it.  It  seems  a  pity 
to  destroy  this  useful  animal,  where  the  ants  are 
the  pc^t8  of  the  country.  There  are  at  least  four 
Bpocics,  two  of  wiiich  are  very  small,  and  essentially 
arboreal.  Tlic  great  banded  and  maned  ant-(;ater 
is  the  only  ground  specicf',  ju-^t  as  the  mcgath'^rium 
was  the  only  ground  species  of  the  allied  group  ol 
sloths,  which  are  still  more  exclu.-ively  South 
American  forms  than  ant-caters.  IIumming-bir(l> 
abounded  iu  the  orange-groves,  ami  II.  Bates  several 
times  shot  by  mistake  a  bird  hawk-moth  instead  oi 
a  bird.    It  was  only  alter  many  d.ay's  experience, 


he  says,  that  he  learnt  to  distinguish  one  from  the 
other  when  on  the  wing.  This  resemblance,  which 
is  the  subject  of  a  curious  illustration  in  H.  Bates's 
work,  has  attracted  the  notice  of  the  natives,  all  of 
whom,  even  educated  whites,  firmly  believe  that 
one  is  transmutable  into  the  other.  The  resem- 
blance is  certainly  remarkable;  but  there  is  noth- 
ing more  in  it.  The  analogy  between  the  two 
creatures  has  been  brought  about,  probably,  by  the 
similarity  of  their  habits — both  poising  themselves 
before  a  flower  whilst  probing  it  with  their  probos- 
cis. —  Gould  relates  that  he  once  had  a  stormy 
altercation  with  an  English  gentleman,  who  affirmed 
that  humming-birds  were  found  in  England,  for  he 
had  seen  one  flying  in  Devonshire  ;  meaning  there- 
by the  humming-bird  hawk-moth,  of  which  we 
have  one  well  known  indigenous  species. 

(To  bo  continued.) 


Selected  for  '■  The  Friend. 

Every  christian  church  ought  to  be  part  and 
parcel  of  the  Peace  Society.  But  I  cannot  forget 
that  it  took  christian  churches  many  years  to  learn 
that  slavery  is  anti-christian  and  wrong.  As  yet 
christians  have  not  learned  the  great  lesson  that 
war  is,  also,  an  anti-christian  thing.  I  was  pained, 
only  a  few  days  ago,  to  hear  a  distinguished  minister 
of  the  gospel,  when  addressing  an  assembly  of 
divines,  and  speaking  to  them  about  the  calamities 
which  had  befallen  America,  say,  "  War  ma?/ be 
wrong;  we  know  slavery  is.  We  may  have  doubts 
about  the  former."  What  a  confusion,  either  of 
timidity  or  of  ignorance  !  What  should  we  say  of 
a  christian  minister  who  could  not  understand  the 
plain  words  of  an  English  Bible — not  able  to  un- 
derstand the  words  of  the  Master  to  his  disciples, 
"  Resist  not  evil.  Love  your  enemies.  Do  good 
to  them  that  hate  you.  Pray  for  them  who  perse- 
cute you,  and  despitefully  use  you,  that  we  may  be 
the  children  of  your  Father  who  is  in  heaven."  If 
slavery  be  wrong,  most  anti-christian,  war  must  be 
equally,  if  not  more  so.  If  it  be  a  crime  to  think 
that  4,000,000  negroes  arc  kept  in  perpetual 
slavery  to  grow  cotton  and  sugar,  what  shall  we 
say  to  the  4,000,000  war  men  of  Europe  in  bond- 
age, not  to  grow  cotton  and  sugar,  but  to  be  the 
murderers  of  each  other  ? 

When  we  speak  of  the  King  of  Christianity,  by 
what  name  is  He  distintjuished  from  all  other  kings 
and  potentates?  Is  it  not  by  the  name  of  " Prince 
of  Peace?"  When  the  angels  descended,  filling 
the  air  with  their  joyful  anthems,  on  the  morning 
of  His  birth,  what  was  their  song?  "Peace  on 
earth,  good  will  towards  men."  When  He  opened 
his  mouth  to  teach  the  people,  what  did  He  say  ? 
"  Blessed  are  the  peace-makers."  Did  Pie  speak 
of  enemies?  "Hate  not  your  enemies,  but  love 
them."  Did  He  speak  of  injuries ?  "If  ye  do  not 
forgive  men  their  trespasses,  neither  will  your 
Heavenly  Father  forgive  you  your  trespasses." 
When  at  last  He  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies, 
and  they  crucified  Him,  what  did  He  do?  Did  He 
call  the  twelve  legions  of  invisible  angels  to  crowd 
around  Him?  Did  He  say  to  them,  "Draw  your 
sword.-j,  and  defend  me  in  the  dire  hour  of  my 
peril?"  What  did  the  Master  say?  "Father,  for- 
give them;  they  know  not  what  they  do."  His 
sublime  purpose  in  coming  into  the  world  was  to 
bring  man  near  to  Himself,  and  to  restore  peace 
between  man  and  (iod,  and  between  man  and  his 
conscience.  Tiie  spirit  of  Christianity  is  everywhere 
a  spirit  of  peace  and  rightcousnes-',  and  joy  in  the 
Holy  Gho>t. 

We  arc  told  that  the  peace  principles  are  alto- 
gether a  theory,  though  a  beautiful  theory ;  and 
surely  that  is  better  than  nothing  in  the  present 
iron  age  of  utilitarianism.    Astronomy  was  only  a 


theory  when  the  discoveries  of  Copernicus  and  of 
Newton  were  first  made.  Constitutional  liberty  waa 
only  a  theory  when  our  brave  forefathers  refused 
to  bend  the  knee  to  the  tyrant  Stuart  upon  the 
throne.  Religious  freedom  was  only  a  theory  when 
John  Bunyan  was  shut  up  in  a  dungeon  to  write 
his  "Pilgrim's  Progress;"  and  when  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  launched  the  Mayflower,  and  went  forth 
in  her  to  find  an  asylum  for  liberty  on  the  other 
side  the  broad  Atlantic.  Bible  and  missionary  socie' 
ties  were  only  theories  once ;  but  they  are  theories 
now  realized.  Let  it  not  be  said  that  the  Peace 
movement  is  only  a  theory  ;  but  even  if  it  were,  it 
will  yet  be  realized,  when  the  nations  shall  all 
walk  together  in  the  bonds  of  universal  brother- 
hood.— W.  A.  Essery. 
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From  "The  Edinburgh  Review." 

The  Sources  of  the  MIe. 

The  two  captains  sent  by  the  British  Govern 
ment,  at  the  solicitation  of  the  Royal  Geographical  ' 
Society,  to  discover  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  hav€  |"" 
been  more  fortunate  than  the  two  centurions  de^ 
spatched  by  Nero  on  a  similar  errand.  There  may 
exist  doubts  as  to  the  exhaustiveness  of  their  search 
there  may  prove  to  be  other  tributaries  of  the  Nile 
flowing  from  the  east  or  from  the  west,  from  more 
distant  fountain-heads  than  Speke  and  Grant  hav< 
seen  ;  but  this  much  appears  certain,  that  these  ex 
plorers  have  traced  the  trunk  stream  of  the  rivei 
of  Egypt  to  its  exit  from  the  Lake  Nianza,  and  ''J 
that  a  southern  limit  of  latitude  has  also  been  de 
termined,  within  which  the  tributaries  of  the  lak( 
must  necessarily  lie. 

The  most  striking  popular  fact  to  be  deducec 
from  the  present  exploration  is,  that  the  Nile  is  fai 
the  longest  river  in  the  world,  at  least  in  one  of  th( 
two  senses  of  that  epithet.  When  we  measure  its 
deposed  predecessor,  the  Mississippi,  in  a  direc 
line  between  its  mouth  and  the  head  of  its  remotes 
tributary,  we  find  the  distance  to  be  about  1,74£ 
miles;  the  corresponding  measurement  of  the  Nil* 
is  no  less  than  2,380.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  w( 
care  to  measure  the  course  of  either  stream  in  it: 
main  features,  by  following  their  principal  bends 
with  a  pair  of  compasses,  we  obtain  2,450  for  th( 
Mississippi,  against  3,050  for  the  Nile.  We  hav( 
not  patience  to  inquire  into  the  minute  meander 
ings  of  either  stream ;  indeed,  the  exceedingly  tor 
tuous  course  of  the  upper  part  of  the  latter  river  is 
still  unmapped  with  accuracy.  There  is  no  othei 
on  the  globe  that  links  such  diflferent  climates  ai 
the  Nile,  none  that  is  so  remarkable  for  its  physica 
peculiarities,  none  that  is  clothed  with  equal  his 
torical  interest,  and  none  that  has  so  attracted  oi 
so  baflled  the  theorist  and  the  explorer.  Let  ui 
state,  in  a  few  words,  the  slow  steps  by  which  its 
investigation  had  hitherto  advanced,  before  w( 
narrate  the  adventures  of  the  party  by  whom  it  has 
at  length,  been  accomplished. 

All  the  world  knows  that  tourists  may  sai! 
readily  up  the  Nile  from  its  mouth,  if  they  wish  it 
to  the  second  cataract,  a  distance  of  750  miles 
neglecting  the  meanderiugs  of  the  river;  and  thej 
also  know  that  a  further  course  of  700  miles,  partlj 
navigable  with  ease  and  partly  with  great  difficulty 
takes  the  traveller  to  Khartum,  where  the  Blu< 
and  White  branches  combine.  Their  united  volume 
forms  the  identical  stream  that  intersects  the  whol( 
breadth  of  the  Sahara  witli  a  thread  of  habitabh 
land  ;  for  not  a  single  tributary,  except  the  Atbars 
— and  that  is  almost  dry  iu  summer,  while  iti 
mouth  is  barely  180  miles  below  Khartum — addi 
anything  to  its  volume.  Bruce  reached  Abyssinis 
at  the  end  of  the  last  century.  He  acted  upon  th 
erroneous  conclusion  that  the  Blue  River  was  th 
more  important  of  the  two  arms.    He  according! 
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devoted  himself  to  exploring  the  Lake  Dembea, 
whence  it  derives  its  source,  and  therefore  he 
claimed  the  honour  of  having  discovered  the  foun- 
tain head  of  the  Nile,  The  Blue  River  was  cer- 
tainly the  more  important  stream  of  the  two,  speak- 
ing socially,  for  it  led  to  Abyssinia,  and  its  banks 
were  populous ;  while  the  White  Nile  led  due  south 
into  morasses,  and  to  the  haunts  of  barbarians. 
There  is  life  in  the  waters  of  the  former,  as  they 
swirl  past  Khartum,  clear,  blue,  and  sparkling, 
like  a  vast  salmon-stream;  but  the  huge  White 
Nile  has  a  forlorn  and  mere-like  character.  The 
size  of  its  mouth  is  masked  by  an  island ;  and  when 
its  undivided  waters  have  been  entered,  they  seem 
so  stagnant  as  to  suggest  the  idea  of  a  backwater 
to  the  Blue  Nile,  rather  than  a  sister  affluent.  But 
its  breadth  and  depth  more  than  compensate  for 
the  sluggishness  of  its  current;  and  we  now  know, 
by  better  measurements  than  the  contemporaries  of 
Bruce  were  enabled  to  take,  that  its  greater  volume 
jf  water,  as  well  as  its  far  superior  length,  justly 
oaark  it  to  be  the  parent  stream  of  the  river  of 
Egypt. 

The  White  Nile  was  wholly  neglected  until  M. 
Linant  made  a  short  expedition  up  it  for  one  or 
wo  hundred  miles,  in  1827.  His  report  of  its  size, 
md  of  the  ivory,  gums,  and  other  savage  products 
;hat  were  procurable  on  its  banks,  inflamed  the 
suriosity  and  the  greed  of  the  Egyptian  Government, 
who  were  then  bent  on  extending  their  dominions, 
rhey  sent  out  expeditions  during  three  successive 
^ears,  in  which  Arnaud  and  Werne  took  part,  and 
jxplored  the  river  for  far  more  than  1,000  miles 
)f  water-way,  terminating  at  or  about  Gondakoro, 
jyhich  we  have  at  length  ascertained,  through 
Speke's  observations,  to  be  in  lat.  4°  54'  N.  and 
ong.  31°  46'  E.  Fifty  or  sixty  miles  above  Gon- 
lakoro,  the  navigation  of  the  river  is  absolutely 
nterrupted  by  rapids  and  rocks. 

Henceforward,  and  by  slow  degrees,  the  White 
Jfile  became  a  highway  for  competing  traders, 
|ffho  formed  stations  near  its  banks,  and  trafficked 
n  ivory  and  slaves.  They  had  little  power  to 
sonvey  geographical  knowledge,  and,  for  the  most 
part,  they  had  strong  pecuniary  interest  in  with- 
holding what  they  knew;  so  that  our  acquaintance 
ivLth  the  river,  in  a  scientific  point  of  view,  was  out 
)f  all  proportion  inferior  to  its  value  and  accessi- 
bility. 

Praiseworthy  attempts  have  been  made  byindi 
fiduals,  who  were  mainly  incited  by  the  earnest 
appeals  of  the  French  Geographical  Society,  and 
jspecially  of  its  late  venerable  President,  M.  Jo 
mard,  to  explore  beyond  Gondakoro,  and  to  map 
he  neighbourhood  of  the  river ;  but  they  met  with 
leanty  success.  Our  maps  of  the  high  Nilotic  coun 
-ries  are  compromises  of  exceedingly  different  re 
jresentations,  mostly  devoid  of  any  astronomical 
3asis ;  and  the  farthest  exploration  of  the  most  suc- 
sessful  traveller,  Miani,  reached  only  to  a  point 
ffhich  Speke  has  now  ascertained  to  be  in  lat.  3° 
34'  N.    As  for  the  extraordinary  sketch  of  Petbe- 
:ick's  route,  which  that  traveller  laid  down  upon 
japer  with  a  free  hand,  and  without  the  blightest 
istronomical  check,  we  dismiss  it  from  our  con- 
iideration.    It  is  wholly  unproved,  and  is,  in  many 
respects,  improbable. 

The  failure  of  travellers  from  Gondakoro  was 
nainly  due  to  the  distance  of  that  place  from 
Khartum,  whence  all  supplies  had  to  be  drawn,  to 
;he  wretched  quality  of  KhortCim  servants,  and  to 
ihe  disorganized  and  poverty-stricken  character  of 
ihe  country  immediately  beyond  Gondakoro.  A 
iraveller  could  obtain  no  porters  at  that  place, 
)easts  of  burthen  did  not  exist,  yet  a  strong  party 
;i?as  essential  to  security  and  progress.  Success 


command  means  to  take  out  with  him  an  imposing 
expedition,  so  completely  organized  as  to  be  inde- 
pendent of  the  natives. 

While  progress  languished  on  the  White  Nile, 
and  geographers  were  periodically  tantalised  and 
disappointed  by  scraps  of  intelligence  published  in 
the  bulletin  of  the  French  Geographical  Society, 
an  entirely  new  base  of  operations  was  suggested 
to  future  travellers.  Two  missionaries,  Krapf  and 
Rebmann,  directed  by  religious  caprice,  selected  a 
small  town  on  the  east  coast  of  Africa  as  their  sta-  Bells, 
tion.  It  is  called  Mombas ;  it  lies  a  little  to  the 
north  of  Zanzibar,  and  in  lat.  4°  4'  S.  They  es- 
tablished themselves  there,  learnt  native  languages, 
made  journeys  to  the  interior,  and  published  an 
account  of  what  they  had  seen  and  heard.  They 
astonished  European  geographers  by  the  assertion 
that  they  had  found  two  snow-capped  mountains, 
whose  position  they  fixed  at  an  extravagant  dis- 
tance from  the  coast.  Unfortunately  for  their 
credit,  their  narratives  were  too  loosely  recorded  to 
endure  a  searching  criticism  ;  their  itineraries  were 
discussed,  and  their  journeys  were  shown  to  have 
extended  only  a  half  or  a  third  of  the  distance  they 
had  claimed  to  have  accomplished.  Fanciful  con- 
clusions were  also  interwoven  with  their  statements 
of  fact.  In  consequence  of  these  serious  inaccura- 
cies, a  misgiving  unjustly  attached  itself  to  the 
whole  of  their  story.  They  were  bitterly  assailed 
on  many  sides;  some  persons  asserted  the  moun- 
tains to  be  myths,  and  others  believed  them  to  exist 
as  peaks  of  moderate  altitude,  whitened  by  quartz 
or  dolomite.  There  were  but  a  few  who,  while 
they  acknowledged  the  missionaries  to  be  unscien- 
tific, recoiled  from  accusing  them  of  intentional 
misstatement,  and  refused  to  believe  that  a  native 
of  German  Switzerland,  like  Rebmann,  should  mis- 
take the  character  of  so  familiar  an  object  as  a  snow 
mountain,  when  he  had  spent  many  days  in  its 
neighbourhood,  and  walked  partly  round  it.  We 
now  know  that  the  latter  view  was  the  correct  one  ; 
but,  at  the  time  of  which  we  are  speaking,  discus- 
sions grew  exceedingly  warm,  and  further  explora- 
tions were  urgently  called  for  in  Eastern  Africa. 

The  next  incident  that  bears  upon  our  subject 
was  the  appearance  of  a  map,  wholly  compiled  from 
native  information  by  —  Rebmann,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  another  missionary,  —  Erhardt.  It 
included  avast  territory,  reaching  from  the  eastern 
coast  to  the  medial  line  of  Africa,  and  was  founded 
on  the  statements  of  travellers  by  several  caravan 
routes,  which  were  said  to  run  parallel  to  one  an 
other,  from  the  coast  to  the  interior,  at  150  miles 
apart,  and  to  end,  in  every  case,  on  the  shores  of 
a  lake.  Other  information  connected  the  routes 
by  cross  sections,  and  made  it  probable  that  the 
three  lakes  were  one  continuous  sheet  of  water, 
prolonged  into  the  Lake  Maravi  of  the  older  "maps 
The  memoir  that  accompanied  the  missionaries 
sketch  was  composed  with  great  ability,  and  could 
not  fail  to  convince  readers  that,  notwithstanding 
the  improbability  of  the  existence  of  a  sheet  of 
water  of  the  egregious  dimensions  and  unnatural 
outline  ascribed  to  it  in  the  sketch,  there  was  un 
doubtedly  a  lake  country  of  great  extent  at  some 
sixty  days'  journey  from  the  eastern  coast,  and 
that  more  than  one  road  to  it  lay  perfectly  open  to 
any  traveller  who  chose  to  make  the  effort. 

The  labours  of  —  Cooley  are  too  well  known 
and  too  numerous  to  need  recapitulation  here.  He 
had  advocated  a  long  narrow  lake,  stretching  down 
Eastern  Africa ;  but  his  arguments  were  based  on 
travels  that  were  little  known  to  the  English  public 
and  were  raised  on  an  almost  too  ingenious  critical 
basis.  The  same  may  be  said,  with  more  or  less 
truth,  of  the  arguments  of  the  Abyssinian  traveller. 


various  hypotheses  on  the  geography  of  various 
parts  of  Eastern  Africa.  They  had  not  the  influ- 
ence they  deserved.  It  was  perhaps  natural  that 
the  simple  statements  of  men  writing  from  Africa 
itself,  who  were  able  to  converse  with  numbers  of 
travellers,  including  the  native  captains  of  caravan 
parties,  who  were,  of  all  negroes,  the  best  qualified 
informants,  should  impress  the  majority  of  geogra- 
phers with  a  greater  air  of  reality  than  learned 
discussions,  elaborated  within  the  sound  of  Bow 


(To  be  continued.) 

"  The  consciousness,  by  which  we  determine  a 
representation  in  our  minds  to  be  a  recollection  and 
not  an  imagination,  is  liable  to  be  greatly  impaired. 
He  who  forms  the  habit  of  deliberate  lying,  or  of 
affirming  that  his  conceptions  are  recollections,  will 
gradually  lose  the  power  of  distinguishing  the  one 
from  the  other.  By  passing  from  truth  to  false- 
hood and  from  falsehood  to  truth,  without  moral 
consciousness,  the  line  which  separates  them  from 
each  other  becomes  more  and  more  indistinct,  until 
it  is  at  last  obliterated.  I  have  known  men  who 
would  utter  the  most  absurd  falsehoods,  without 
seeming  to  be  conscious  either  that  they  were  lying 
or  that  their  hearers  knew  them  to  be  liars.  A 
more  just  retribution  for  the  abuse  of  our  moral 
faculties  cannot  be  conceived. 

"Another  peculiarity  connected  with  this  part 
of  our  subject  deserves  to  be  remarked.  We  are 
sometimes  led  into  innocent  mistakes  concerning 
our  recollection.  If  we  hear  an  event  frequently 
related  until  every  minute  incident  is  engraven  on 
our  recollection,  we  may,  after  a  considerable  period 
has  elapsed,  seem  to  ourselves  to  have  witnessed  it. 
I  think  it  is  Burke  who  says,  '  Never  let  a  man  re- 
peat to  you  a  lie.  If  he  tell  you  a  story  every  day 
which  you  know  to  be  false,  at  the  end  of  a  year 
you  will  believe  it  to  be  true.'" — Waylxmd. 

Ill  John  O'  G-roaVs  Journal  there  is  an  account 
of  a  singular  blind  genius : — "  There  have  been- 
blind  poets,  blind  professors  of  mathematics,  blind 
road  contractors,  etc. ;  but,  so  far  as  we  know,  a 
blind  boat-builder  is  a  novelty.    The  township  of 
Barrock,  in  the  parish  of  Dunnet,  however,  affords 
at  present  a  striking  instance  of  this  in  an  indi- 
vidual of  the  name  of  William  Louttit,  who  has 
been  blind  from  his  infancy.    This  man  has,  with- 
out any  assistance  whatever,  built  two  or  three 
small  fishing  boats  ;  and  he  has  just  completed 
one  measuring  twelve  feet  in  keel,  and  of  suffi- 
cient size  for  six  men  to  fish  in.  Competent 
judges,  who  have  seen  this  last  specimen  of  his 
mechanical  ingenuity,  say  the  boat  is,  in  every 
way,  well-finished,  and  would  do  credit  to  the 
most  skilful  and  most  experienced  boat-carpenter 
in  the  country.    One  little  episode  in  his  history 
is  so  remarkable  that  it  deserves  to  be  particularly 
mentioned.    He  has  a  brother,  who  is  the  owner 
of  a  small  coasting  vessel,  which  he  sails  himself, 
and  for  some  time  the  subject  of  our  brief  notice 
went  with  him  as  one  of  the  crew,  and  in  many 
respects  was  highly  useful  on  board.    Whether  he 
ever  ventured  up  the  rigging,  or  took  his  turn  at 
the  helm,  we  have  not  heard;  but  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  he  did  both.    He  has  now  altogether 
abandoned  Neptune's  precarious  element,  and  lives 
at  home  with  his  father,  who  is  far  advanced  in 
years.    There  is  hardly  any  ordinary  piece  of 
work  which  he  cannot  execute  with  almost  the 
facility  and  readiness  of  one  who  has  the  full  use 
of  his  sio-ht.    Like  most  blind  people,  Louttit  is  of 
a  cheerful  and  contented  disposition  ;  and  he  has 
hitherto  maintained  himself,  by  his  own  industry, 
without  the  smallest  aid  from  the  poor  funds,  or 


yas  only  possible  to  an  able  leader,  who  could  |  Dr.  Beke,  and  of  a  crowd  of  others  who  entertained  any  other  charitable  institution." 
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Do  what  you  may,  crosses  are  crosses  stiU.  No 
art  of  man's  device  can  make  the  crooked  straight. 
*  *  *  Oh  there  is  anguish  in  the  thought, 
that  "  nothing  can  be  done,"  the  soul  thus  muses 
on  its  sorrow  and  thinks  again,  "  Truly  this  is  a 
grief,  and  I  must  hear  it."  (Jer.  ix.  19.)  Philoso- 
phy is  useless  then.  Stern  patience  brings  no  real 
comfort  with  it.  A  smiling  face  may  hide  a  broken 
heart;  and  lips  will  speak  of  resignation,  when  the 
worm  of  bla^ted  hopes  is  preying  on  the  soul. 
Where,  then,  is  comfort  to  be  found?  Not  the 
mere  owning  that  your  trials  come  from  God.  (Ecc. 
vii.  13.)  Cain  owned  as  much  as  this,  yet  Cain  was 
wretched  still.  And  reader,  you  will  be  wretched 
in  your  trials  if  you  can  do  no  more.  Naught  but 
the  cross  of  Christ  makes  other  crosses  straight. 
Do  you  know  Jesus  Christ?  By  name  you  know 
Ilim,  doubtless;  but  is  he  in  your  heart  ?  Say,  are 
your  sins  forgiven  ?  Are  you  at  peace  with  God  ? 
Does  the  Holy  Spirit  dwell  in  you?  Does  He  in- 
struct your  soul  ?  If  not,  then  must  your  cross  be 
heavy  still. 

But,  child  of  God,  thou  knowest  what  it  is  to 
have  thy  crosses  straightened.  Oft  hast  thou  brought 
them  to  the  cross  of  Christ,  and  even  rejoiced  to 
have  a  cross  to  bear.  All  things  are  precious  that 
bring  thee  to  the  Cro.-s.  Tried  by  this  rule,  thy 
bitter  things  are  sweet,  thy  crooked  things  are 
>  straight. — "  Ecclesiastes"  by  G.  W.  JMylne. 


Slanghteriog  Cattle. 
A  few  days  after  my  arrival  at  Buenos  Ayres, 
I  was  taken  by  a  friend  to  see  some  of  the  Sala- 
deros  and  Bvrracas,  a  little  beyond  the  southern 
extremities  of  the  city.  The  saladeros  are  enor- 
mous establishments  in  which  the  cattle  arc  slaugh- 
tered for  their  hides  and  tallow,  and  their  flesh  is 
converted  into  jerked  beef.  The  bariaeaa  are 
store-houses  for  produce.  On  approaching  this 
district  there  arc  plenty  of  indications  of  the  trade 
in  dead  beasts.  In  one  place  was  a  vast  heap  of 
what  I  at  first  imagined  must  be  gigantic  mussel- 
shells,  but  they  soon  proved  to  be  hoofs.  A  litth 
further  the  land  was  protected  from  the  encroach 
ments  of  the  lliachuelo  river  by  a  wall  composed 
of  thousands  of  skulls  of  cattle,  patched  with  sods 
of  turf.  Large  and  fierce  dogs  in  great  numbers 
lurked  about  in  corners,  licking  their  lips  after 
some  dainty  bit  of  offal  surreptitiously  walked  off 
with,  and  looking  as  if  they  would  soon  take  to  the 
legs  of  a  visitor  if  their  natural  supplies  were  cur- 
tailed. Countless  sea-gulls,  surfeited  with  their 
filthy  breakfast,  were  lazily  trying  to  digest  it  on 
the  land  which  they  whitened  with  their  presence, 
now  and  then  whirling  about  for  a  few  moments, 
as  if  shaking  themselves  to  make  room  for  a  fresh 
supply  of  garbage.  Presently  we  saw  a  mighty  cloud 
of  dust,  whence  came  a  sound  like  muffled  thunder 
mixed  with  screams  and  wild  yells.  Stand  clear ! 
get  out  of  the  way !  here  conies  a  drove  of  about 
a  thousand  cattle  from  the  country,  to  be  alaugh 
tcred  at  the  saladeros.  Not  with  the  decorous 
march  of  Sraithfield  come  these  devoted  beasts 
quite  another  style  of  tiling,  and  well  worth  seeing. 
Pour  or  five  juons,  or  drivers,  in  brilliant  ponchos 
of  red,  blue,  and  yellow,  ride  in  front  at  lull  gallop, 
cracking  their  whips,  and  .>-creaming  to  one  another, 
while  you  gladly  draw  up  near  the  wall  to  get  out 
of  the  way,  as  they  charge  towards  you.  Close  at 
their  heels  comes  the  whole  herd,  heads  down  and 
tails  up,  going  at  their  maddest  speed,  encouraged 
thereto  by  more  peons  at  their  sides.  On  they  go 
thundering  through  the  cloud  of  dust,  and  at  last 
ttic  mad  line  is  cndtd  by  another  set  of  peons,  all 
shouting  and  urging  on  the  wild  race  in  such  a 
state  of  wbip-crackiDg  excitement,  that  even 


calm  spectator  feels  the  spell.  Half  stifled  with 
dust,  we  went  on  our  way  to  the  saladeros,  where 
we  see  the  completion  of  the  bovine  destiny,  and 
arrived  there  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before 
the  slaughter  commenced. 

About  eight  hundred  beasts  had  been  driven 
into  a  cmral,  or  enclosure,  made  of  strong  posts 
nearly  a  foot  thick,  one  side  of  which  towards  the 
yard  tapered  off  into  a  kind  of  funnel  about  six 
feet  wide,  which  was  crossed  by  a  strong  bar  with 
an  iron  pulley  in  it.    This  was  approached  by  a 
small  tramway,  upon  which  traveled  a  truck  large 
enough  to  carry  two  of  the  animals  at  the  same 
time,  and  running  parallel  to  the  slaughtering  plat- 
form, %vhich  was  of  great  S'ze,  and  gently  inclined 
towards  the  gutter,  made  for  carrying  ofl'  the  blood. 
Groups  of  dark-visaged  men  and  lads  were  chatting 
gaily  as  they  sharpened  their  knives,  and  the  chief 
executioner  stood  by  his  post,  somewhat  raised  over 
the  bar  and  pulley.    The  pulley  was  traversed  by 
a  rope  of  the  customary  raw  hide,  one  end  of  which 
terminated  in  the  lasso  or  noose  running  on  a  ring 
of  iron,  and  the  other  end  was  attached  firmly  to 
two  horses  standing  saddled  in  the  open  yard.  The 
time  had  come ;  two  gaily  dressed  peons,  with  the 
unfailing  cigarette  in  their  mouths,  jumped  lightly 
uto  the  saddles  of  the  two  horses,  casting  a  Par- 
tian  glance  behind,  to  see  if  all  was  right.  The 
infantry  were  ready,  knife  in  hand,  and  the  work 
of  death  began,    'J'he  butcher-in-chief  gathered  up 
bis  lasso,  and  with  practised  eye  selected  two  beasts 
whose  heads  were  in  sufficiently  close  proximity  to 
be  entangled  in  a  single  cast.    He  swung  it  two  or 
three  times  round  his  head,  and  in  a  moment  the 
four  horns  were  firmly  gripped  with  unerring  ac- 
curacy.   At  a  signal  from  him  the  two  horsemen 
spurred  their  steeds  into  a  plunge  forwards  for 
about  twenty  yards,  with  the  other  end  of  the 
rope,  and  instantly  the  two  poor  brutes  were 
dragged  forward,  till  their  heads  were  jammed 
hard  against  the  bar  with  the  pulley.    Then  the 
executioner  stoops,  and  with  two  quiet  thrusts  of 
his  knife  divides  the  spine  a  little  behind  the  horns  ; 
he  casts  loose  the  noose  from  their  heads,  and  two 
corpses  fall  heavily  on  the  truck  which  is  ready  to 
receive  them ;  the  truck  is  rapidly  wheeled  to  the 
platform,  and  another  rope  attached  to  a  horse,  is 
fastened  to  a  fore-leg  of  each  ;  a  touch  of  the  spur, 
a  violent  jerk,  and  the  bodies  are  twitched  ofl'  the 
truck  and  deposited  on  the  platform,  with  their 
heads  close  to  the  gutter,  while  the  truck  is  sent 
back  for  more  victims.    Two  men  seize  on  each, 
and  cut  their  throats;  the  hide  is  taken  off  with 
inconceivable  skill  and   rapidity ;  knives  glance, 
and   with  light,  but  marvellously  accurate  touch, 
the  head  and  limbs  disappear.    In  about  five  min- 
utes the  animal  is  literally  gone  to  pieces,  vanished 
almost  before  he  has  done  kickinsr.    The  hide  is 
hung  up  in  one  place,  the  legs  are  on  different 
hooks,  the  good  meat  is  hung  in  huge  slabs  to 
cool  upon  long  railings,  and  the  bony  structure  is 
carried  off  to  the  steaming  vats.    Meanwhile,  the 
iatal  lasso  is  thrown  again  and  again  with  horrible 
monotony,  and  the  whole  platform  is  covered  with 
animals  flying  to  pieces  so  quickly  that  you  cannot 
follow  the  operation.    In  a  moderate  day's  work 
the  whole  eight  hundred  will  be  disposed  of  in  this 
way.    1  never  saw  so  di.-^gustiug  a  sight,  and  could 
not  help  thinking,  as  1  watched  these  wild-looking 
men,  how  quickly  they  might  have  turned  us  into 
unrecognizable  jerked  beef  and  candles  for  expor- 
tation.   Vast  quantities  of  mares  are  slaughtered 
for  the  sake  of  their  hides  and  grease  ;  but  the 
method  of  execution  is  diflereut,  as  they  arc  killed 
with  the  blow  of  a  heavy  hammer  on  the  skull. 


required  for  the  purpose  of  breeding.  Thousands 
upon  thousands  of  sea-gulls  fatten  on  these  scenes 
of  slaughter,  and  find  a  paradise  in  what  must  be 
the  infernal  regions  of  the  noble  quadrupeds. — 
South  Am.  Sketclus. 


Selected. 

WHAT  MIGHT  BE  DONE. 
What  might  be  done  if  men  were  wise — 
What  glorious  deeds,  my  suflfering  brother, 

Would  they  unite 

In  love  and  right. 
And  cease  their  scorn  of  one  another? 

Oppression's  heart  might  be  imbued 
With  kindly  drops  of  living-kindness; 

All  knowledge  pour,  j 

From  shore  to  shore, 
Light  on  the  eyes  of  mental  blindness. 

All  slavery,  warfare,  lies,  and  wrongs, 
All  vice  and  crime  might  die  together ; 

And  milk  and  corn. 

To  each  man  born. 
Be  free  as  warmth  in  summer  weather.^ 

The  meanest  wretch  that  ever  trod. 
The  deepest  sunk  in  guilt  and  sorrow. 

Might  .<;tand  erect. 

In  self-respect, 
And  share  the  teeming  world  to-morrow. 

What  might  be  done?    This  might  be  done, 
And  more  than  this,  my  suffering  brother: 

More  than  the  tongue 

E'er  said  or  sung, 
If  men  were  wise,  and  loved  each  other. 

Charles  Mackay. 


Selected. 

THE  POET  CHILD. 
"Mother — dear  mother,"  a  child  one  day 

Exclaimed,  with  a  languishing  sigh, 
"  0  wliy  do  the  spring-tides  fade  away. 

And  the  flowers  with  their  freshness  die? 
If  our  life  could  be  one  long  sunny  spring,  j 

If  around  us  were  clustering  bowers. 
Where  beautiful  birds  might  preen  and  sing. 

What  an  exquisite  life  were  ours! 

"  We  might  rove,  in  our  sport,  the  livelong  day, 

Aniid  scenes  enchantingly  fair; 
And  when  tired,  at  length,  of  our  childish  play. 

Our  couch  with  the  wild  birds  share. 
And  lie  down  to  rest,  in  the  dreamy  hush 

Of  the  glades  of  the  greenwood  deep, 
Till  the  lull  of  the  murmuring  fountain's  gush 

Might  soothe  us,  at  length,  to  sleep." 

"  Dear  child,"  the  mother  tenderly  said, 

"  What  a  fanciful  scheme  you  have  drawn — 
A  couch  in  the  shadowy  forest  glade  I 

A  home  on  the  summer  lawn  ! 
Yet  I  think  when  some  few  fleeting  years  were  pass'd, 

Of  this  life  with  its  music  and  flowers, 
I  should  hear  your  sweet  tones  whisper  at  last, 

'  What  a  dull,  sad  life  is  ours  !' 

"And  remember,  child,  the  bountiful  hand 

Which  maketh  the  spring  decay, 
Bids  the  bloom  that  3'ou  love  into  fruits  expand 

Ere  it  utterly  dies  away; 
And  thus,  if  some  sad  and  sorrowful  hours 

Oppress  our  hearts  with  their  gloom. 
They  but  chasten  these  turbulent  souls  of  ours, 

And  prepare  them  for  joys  to  come." 


The  Pennsylvania  Oil  Wells. — The  publishe< 
statements  respecting  the  productiveness  of  the  oi 
region  in  the  north-western  part  of  the  State,  sur 
prising  as  some  of  them  appear,  are  probably  ii 
the  main  correct.  One  large  well  at  Titusville  i 
said  to  have  been  sold  for  a  million  of  dollars,  an< 
the  yield  of  the  well  to  be  two  hundred  barrels 
day.  "  One  well,  owned  by  two  brothers,  bring 
them  in  §800  a  day,  and  a  sixteenth  of  anothe 
well,  SI  00  a  day.  The  revenue  from  taxatioi 
which  accrues  to  the  United  States  Governmen 
from  the  oil  wells,  is  estimated  at  five  millions  o 
dollars  per  year.    The  oil  wells  of  Pennsylvani 


ars  per  year 

Nobody  iu  the  whole  continent  would  think  of  I  are  as  prolific  in  wealth  as  its  iron  and  coal  mines 
riding  a  mare,  bo  all  are  killed  except  those 'The  entire  product  of  the  Allegheny  oil  region,! 
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estimated  in  round  numbers  at  about  5000  barrels 
per  day,  or  1,800,000  barrels  per  annum.  The 
quantity  of  oil  exported  during  the  six  months  end- 
ing Sixth  month  30th  last,  was  454,990  barrels. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Endeavour  to  Keep  the  Unity  of  the  Spirit. 

Without  an  indwelling  of  spirit  with  Christ,  who 
is  the  root  and  ground  of  true  unity  and  sympathy, 
how  vain  are  all  our  desires  and  endeavours  for 
their  prevalence  ! — how  insurmountable  the  barrier 
interposed  by  the  exercise  of  human  wisdom  and 
strength,  in  matters  of  religious  concern,  to  that 
unity  of  heart  and  purpose  wherein  true  and  en- 
during love  consists!  What  a  wall  of  partition  di- 
vides the  livingly  exercised  and  the  carelessly  un- 
concerned ;  who,  following  the  dictates  of  natural 
reason,  regard  not  the  oppressions  of  the  suffering 
Seed  and  Word  of  life,  which  "is  pressed  down  in 
them,  as  a  cart  is  pressed  that  is  full  of  sheaves." 

Without  cherishing  the  fellowship  there  is  in 
suffering,  what  ground  have  we  to  look  for  the 
blessing  of  unity  of  spirit  with  Christ  and  his  faith- 
ful followers?  fiow  often  do  we  hear  the  bond  of 
spiritual  union  spoken  of  as  within  the  reach  of 
human  wisdom  and  strength,  and  those  censured 
who  are  unable  to  sympathize  in  the  teachings  and 
labours  of  these  for  the  promotion  of  that  which 
can  only  be  advanced  in  the  Divine  counsel,  and  by 
the  aid  of  Divine  power  ! 

But  this,  we  may  charitably  believe,  is  from 
want  of  an  experimental  knowledge  of  the  true 
ground  of  spiritual  unity  and  sympathy,  which  con- 
sist not  in  outward  profession,  association  or  sub- 
scription ;  neither  in  superficial  friendship,  but 
rather  in  simple,  unreasoning  obedience  to  the 
pointings  of  the  true  witness ;  having  the  mind 
continually  exercised  to  know  and  follow  his  di- 
rection ;  sitting  and  waiting  daily  at  wisdom's 
gates. 

A  strict  adherence  to  the  rules  of  morality,  liv- 
ing in  all  outward  blamelessness,  may  keep  us  in 
worldly  credit,  securing  to  us  outward  praise ;  yet 
without  something  higher  and  deeper,  there  can 
never  be  witnessed  the  saving  knowledge  of  Truth, 
enjoyed  by  those  in  whose  hearts  the  Lord  of  Hosts 
is  sanctified  ;  through  fervent,  inward  exercise  be- 
fore Him,  in  order  to  witness  repentance  and  for- 
giveness of  sins — both  secret  and  open — and  to 
know,  and  be  strengthened  to  perform,  his  most 
holy  and  acceptable  will.  Herein  we  may  witness 
"  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace,"  by 
which  alone  we  can  be  made  members  of  Christ's 
living  body,  and  enabled  of  a  truth  to  say,  "One 
is  our  master,  even  Christ,  and  al!  we  are  brethren." 

Accept,  ye  prisoners  of  hope,  this  feeble  tribute 
to  the  uniting,  preserving,  and  delivering  power  of 
the  inward  lite  ;  and  though  long  seasons  of  watch- 
ing and  waiting  in  your  wards,  for  its  arising  and 
help,  may  be  appointed  and  witnessed,  question 
Dot  the  coming  of  deliverance,  in  the  Lord's  own 
time,  when  your  prison  doors  may  be  opened,  and 
the  captive  spirits  set  free  to  unite  again  in  hum- 
ble rejoicing  and  living  praise,  with  those  who  may 
have  been  your  companions  in  tribulation,  and  are 
now  made  with  you,  partakers  of  the  peace  and  joy 
of  sustaining  hope  and  faith;  because  of  the  fruit 
of  patience  and  experience,  even  the  love  of  God 
shed  abroad  in  the  heart. 

Look  not  out  to  the  discouragements  which  may 
surround  and  abound  ;  but  rather  inward  and  up- 
ward to  the  preserving,  delivering  Power  that  can 
enable  us  to  rise  above,  and  triumph  over,  all  that 
may  seek  to  oppose  our  advancement  in  the  way 
of  unity  and  peace.  Seek  to  have  the  mind  turned 
and  kept  in  the  direction  from  whence  life,  light,  and 
peace,  are  known  to  come  ;  even  the  grace  and 


truth  which  came  by  Jesus  Christ,  inwardly  re- 
vealed by  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  thus  we  may  be 
saved  from  condemnation  and  separation  from  the 
love  and  favour  of  God,  and  from  the  faithful  whose 
habitations  are  in  the  Truth.  Strive  to  have  the 
mind  released  from  all  dependence  on  the  flesh, 
from  which  the  church  so  deeply  suffers;  and  to 
be  united  to  the  Living  Power,  wherein  we  may 
enjoy  the  fellowship  of  the  saints.  May  "  the  grace 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  love  of  God,  and 
the  communion  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  be  with  us, 
perfecting  our  joy  and  hope,  confirming  our  faith, 
and  enabling  us  to  support  all  the  testimonies  of 
Truth.  We  are  to  deal  justly,  love  mercy  and  walk 
humbly  ;  which  is  our  whole  duty — seeking  not  to 
rob  Christ  of  his  honour — avenging  not  ourselves 
-not  allowing  entrance  to  the  spirit  whereby  self 
is  raised  into  dominion,  and  Christ  excluded,  to  the 
separation  of  our  hearts  from  Him,  and  one  from 
another. 


An  Eastern  Sand-Storm. 
"  We  ourselves  hurried  home,  for  we  saw  plainly 
that  the  storm  would  be  upon  us  in  a  few  minutes. 
The  appearance  of  this  driving  cloud  from  our  ve- 
randah was  grand  in  the  extreme.  We  now  were 
convinced  that  a  sand-storm,  and  that  one  of  no 
ordinary  kind,  was  about  to  burst  upon  us  in  all  its 
fury  ;  for  the  cloud,  now  that  we  came  to  look  at 
it,  evidently  held  no  rain  in  its  lurid  depths.  The 
dark  shades  of  it  were  of  the  deepest  purple,  and 
the  edges,  as  it  came  up  from  the  westward,  were 
tinted  a  glorious  gold.  Every  instant,  as  the  light 
played  over  the  surface,  we  beheld  colours  varying 
from  a  brilliant  orange  to  the  deep,  dark,  sombre 
tones  of  red  and  purple.  Birds  of  all  descriptions, 
screaming  wildly,  were  endeavouring,  some  by  rapid 
flight,  some  by  soaring  high  into  the  yet  clear  vault 
of  heaven,  to  avoid  the  sand-laden  atmosphere  that 
was  surging  toward  us  in  a  way  wondrous  to  be- 
hold. In  less  than  fifteen  minutes  from  the  time  we 
first  observed  it,  the  fiery  breath  of  the  storm  was 
upon  us.  First  came  the  moan  of  a  rushing  mighty 
wind,  as  it  swept  angrily  by.  There  were  a  few 
date  trees  in  the  garden  below.  Their  large  sturdy 
leaves  were  for  an  instant  strangely  agitated  ;  the 
next  they  were  torn  away  with  a  crash,  and  then 
hurried  along  to  leeward,  as  are  the  light  leaves  of 
a  beech  before  an  autumn  breeze.  The  stout  trees 
themselves  swayed  to  and  fro,  then  bent  down,  and 
bowed  humbly  before  the  wrath  of  the  gale. 

"  A  few  seconds  more  and  the  town  was  plunged 
into  an  utter  darkness  as  of  midnight.  Though  two 
of  us  were  within  a  yard  of  each  other,  out  in  the 
open  verandah,  it  was  impossible  to  trace  even  the 
outline  of  the  figure,  so  impenetrable  was  the  gloom 
Thei'e  was  a  feelino;  that  some  kind  of  fine  sand  was 
pervading  every  sense  of  the  body.  There  was  a 
peculiar  taste  in  the  atmosphere,  and  the  eyes  sud 
denly  became  painful  and  sore.  After  the  one  fu 
rious  gust  of  wind  had  passed  on,  there  was  a  great 
stillness  in  the  air,  and  immediately  the  darkness 
set  in,  the  buzz  and  hum  of  the  bazaars  was  com 
pletely  hushed.  Our  servants  thought  the  last  day 
had  come,  and  as  we  heard,  this  was  the  general 
opinion  through  the  town  ;  for  even  the  'oldest  in 
habitant'  had  never  seen  any  dust-storm  resembling 
this.  In  these  moments  of  darkness  more  than  one 
pious  follower  of  the  Prophet,  as  he  felt  himself 
choking  with  dut-t,  thought  that  the  hour  in  which 
he  should  find  himself  glidinij  to  heaven  and  un- 
bounded  bliss  had  at  length  approached.  Had  he 
not  fasted  till  he  had  become  the  mere  ghost  of  his 
former  self  ?  Had  he  not  rubbed  his  forehead  on 
the  black  stone  of  the  distant  Mecca  ?  Had  he  not 
fairly  won  the  joys  of  the  faithful  iu  that  bis  hand 
had  once  been  red  with  the  blood  of  the  Christian 


dog  ?  or,  as  the  case  might  be,  did  he  not  daily 
regret  that  no  opportunity  had  presented  itself  of 
cutting  some  infidel  throat  ? 

"  In  about  five  minutes  the  darkness  began  to 
clear.  Immediately  we  could  see,  we  found  our- 
selves and  everything  belonging  to  us  covered  with 
a  fine  impalpable  dust  of  a  reddish  colour.  There 
is  no  sand  of  this  colour  in  any  of  these  deserts ; 
so  the  opinion  was  that  the  dust-laden  cloud  was  a 
traveller  straight  from  the  Egyptian  desert.  As 
the  darkness  fled,  a  dull-red,  luminous  glare,  the 
most  awe-inspiring  part  of  the  storm,  I  thought, 
succeeded,  and  steeped  all  surrounding  objects.  A 
hum  from  the  bazaars  suddenly  arose,  and  soon 
swelled  into  a  loud  prolonged  shout,  in  which  it 
seemed  that  every  breathing  soul  in  the  town  that 
had  a  voice,  took  a  rejoicing  part.  We  saw  no  sun- 
set that  evening;  the  sombre  red  glare  that  came 
streaming  into  the  windows,  and  bathing  everything 
around,  was  gradually  lost  in  the  darkness  of  night. 
By  ten  o'clock  that  night,  as  we  smoked  our  even- 
ing pipe  in  the  open  verandah,  we  looked  up  at 
stars  shining  forth  bright  and  brilliant,  but  in  vain 
did  we  look  for  any  trace  of  the  evening's  storm  in 
the  dark  blue  vault  of  heaven." — Blackwood's 
Magazine. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Margaret  Churchman. 

It  was  the  privilege  of  the  writer  of  this  notice 
to  know  this  dear  Friend,  somewhat  intimately,  for 
the  larger  part  of  her  womanhood ;  and  though 
others  may  have  known  her  more  intimately,  none 
could  be  more  deeply  impressed  with  the  symmetry 
and  excellence  of  her  christian  character.  In  the 
wisdom  of  the  Divine  Being,  it  was  appointed  to 
her  to  pass  through  many  trials,  and  she  had  grace 
given  her  to  bear  them  with  meekness  and  equa- 
uimity. 

At  an  early  period  of  life  she  took  Christ's  yoke 
upon  her,  and  from  the  time  she  espoused  his  cause, 
till  the  hour  of  her  death,  her  steady  aim  evidently 
was  to  glorify  him  who  had  ransomed  her  soul  from 
the  destroyer,  and  revealed  to  her  the  path  of  life. 

Her  conscientiousness  was  tender.  With  a  scru- 
pulous adherence  to  the  principles  of  the  religibn 
she  professed,  and  to  the  testimonies  of  the  society 
of  which  she  was  a  member,  she  united  a  charity 
that  believeth  and  hopeth  all  things.  In  the 
regulation  of  her  life  and  habits  she  was  regardful 
of  what  might  seem  to  others  quite  immaterial; 
but  she  was  far  from  requiring  others  to  conform  to 
her  standard.  In  times  of  controversy  and  divi- 
sion, it  was  her  effort  to  maintain  what  she  be- 
lieved to  be  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints ; 
but  no  bitter  or  censorious  reflections  upon  those 
who  differed  from  her,  were  expressed  or  enter- 
tained. The  readiness  and  cheerfulness  with  which 
she  administered  to  the  needy  and  suffering,  were 
conspicuous  traits  of  her  character;  and  though 
her  means  were  limited,  it  may  be  truly  said  of 
her,  that  "  she  did  what  she  could"  for  the  allevia- 
tion of  the  sorrows  and  woes  that  were  within  her 
reach. 

To  the  few  who  enjoyed  her  closest  friendship, 
her  virtues  and  graces  shown  with  peculiar  lustre. 
Humble,  sincere,  fearless  in  the  discharge  of  duty, 
and  firm  in  resisting  wrong;  she  was  gentle,  truth- 
ful, unreserved,  and  full  of  warm  sympathy. 

The  Master  came  and  called  for  her  without  the 
previous  warning  of  sickuess.  She  arose  on  the 
morning  of  the  15th  lost.,  in  usual  health,  and 
while  occupied  about  domestic  duties,  the  messenger 
of  death  appeared,  and  before  noon  she  was  re- 
leased from  the  perishing  tabernacle  of  the  flesh, 
and  joined  the  triumphant  throng  of  saints  in 
glory  1 
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Ivory. 

The  immense  demand  for  elephant's  teeth  has  of 
late  years  increased  the  supply  of  ivory  from  all 
parts  of  Africa.  At  the  end  of  the  last  century  the 
annual  average  importation  into  England  was  only 
192,600  pounds;  in  1827  it  had  reached  364,784 
pounds,  or  6080  tusks,  which  would  require  the 
death  of  at  least  3040  male  elephants.  To  produce 
1,000,000  pounds  of  ivory,  the  present  annual 
English  import,  we  should  require  (estimating  each 
tusk  at  60  pounds)  the  lives  of  8333  male  elephants. 
It  is  said  that  4000  tuskers  (or  persons  engaged  in 
the  collection  of  tusks)  suffer  death  every  year  to 
supply  England  with  combs,  knife-handles,  billiard 
balls,  &c. 

A  tusk  weighing  70  pounds  and  upward  is  con- 
sidered by  dealers  as  first  class.  Cuvier  formed  a 
table  of  the  most  remarkable  tusks  of  which  any 
account  has  been  given.  The  largest  on  record 
was  one  which  was  sold  at  Amsterdam,  which 
weighed  350  pounds.  In  some  late  sales  in  London, 
the  largest  of  the  Bombay  and  Zanzibar,  was  122 
pounds;  of  Angola  and  Lisbon,  69  pounds;  of 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Natal,  106  pounds  ;  of 
Cape  Coast  Castle,  Lagos,  &c.,  114  pounds;  of 
Gaboon,  91  pounds;  of  Egyptian,  114  pounds.  But 
it  must  not  be  inferred  that  large  tusks  are  now 
rare.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  probable  that  more 
long  and  heavy  teeth  are  now  brought  to  market 
than  in  any  previous  century.  A  short  time  ago 
an  American  firm  cut  up  a  tusk  that  was  nine  and 
a  half  feet  long,  eight  inches  in  diameter,  and  which 
weighed  nearly  8U0  pounds.  The  same  firm,  in 
1851,  sent  to  the  World's  Fair  the  largest  piece  of 
ivory  ever  sawed  out.  By  wonderful  machinery, 
invented  in  their  own  factory,  they  sawed  out  (and 
the  process  of  sawing  did  the  work  of  polishing  at 
the  same  time)  a  strip  of  ivory  41  feet  long  and  12 
inches  wide,  and  received  rewarding  attention  from 
the  commission. 

The  most  costly  tusks,  or  portions  of  tusks,  are 
those  which  are  used  for  billiard  balls.  What  are 
termed  "  cut  points,"  of  just  the  right  size  for  bil- 
liard balls,  from  two  and  three-eighths  to  three 
and  five-eighths  inches  in  diameter,  brought  the 
highest  price  (S265)  per  cut,  of  any  ivory  offered 
in  the  London  market  at  recent  sales.  Billiard- 
ball  making  has  of  late  become  a  very  important 
item  of  manufacture  in  this  country. 

The  teeth  i'rom  the  West  Coast,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Gaboon,  are  less  elastic,  and  less  capable  of 
bleaching,  than  those  that  come  from  other  portions 
of  Africa.  The  West  Coast  tusks  are  much  used 
for  knife-handles.  Since  the  French  have  possessed 
Algeria,  they  receive  a  considerable  portion  of 
ivory  from  Central  Africa,  by  the  large  caravans 
that  travel  from  Tiiubuctoo  northward. 

Ivory  is  also  furnished  by  the  walrus,  or  sea- 
horse, and  commands  a  price  equal  to  the  best 
qualities  of  elephant  ivory.  It  is,  however,  too 
hard  and  non-elastic  for  many  purposes,  and  lias 
the  disadvantage  of  being  too  small  to  cut  up  pro- 
fitably. 

For  "Tho  FriiMid." 

'  Editors  of  Tlie  Friend : — At  the  request  of  a 
valuable  Friend,  I  send  you  this  copy  of  an  article 
published  in  "The  Friend,  ' 10th  iMonth  19th,  1844, 
for  rejjublicatiijn.  As  sugar  and  molasses  are  so 
dear  at  the  pre;*ent  time,  it  seems  desirable  to  en- 
courage farmers  to  ui  »ke  use  of  all  the  means  for 
producing  tbcin  that  can  be  made  profitable. 

Philadelphin,  9th  Montli  14,  I8G3. 
Watermelon^vkup. — Uriah/Johnsou,  a  citi- 
zen of  Carolina,  has  extracted  from  watermelons  a 
ayrup  ecjual  to  molasse>,  wliieh  would  produce  su- 
gar of  a  good  quality.    The  byrup  is  obtained  by 


boiling  the  juice  three  hours  in  a  common  iron  pot, 
eight  gallons  making  one  gallon  of  excellent  syrup. 
He  thinks  one  acre  of  common  sand-hill  land  would 
produce  watermelons  enough  to  make  200  gallons 
of  syrup,  equal  to  the  best  molasses.  The  refuse  of 
the  melon  makes  capital  food  for  hogs,  and  thus 
nothing  is  lost. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Believing  the  salutary  caution  and  advice  con- 
tained in  the  following  letter  would  be  useful  to 
some  of  our  beloved  young  Friends,  if  they  would 
consider  it  seriously,  it  is  offered  for  insertion  in 
"  The  Friend." 

Second  month,  1840. 

My  Dear  Young  Friend  : — 

I  believe  I  must  acknowledge  that  my  mind, 
yesterday,  was  introduced  into  much  exercise  and 
afi'ectionate  solicitude  on  thy  account,  under  a  re- 
newed belief,  which  has  long  attended  me,  that 
whatever  thou  mayest  have  been  learning  in  the 
way  of  business  since  thy  residence  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, thou  hast  been  losing  ground  spiritually; 
losing  instead  of  gaining  in  that  which  is  the  very 
best  getting  of  all  other  gettings,  the  one  thing 
supremely  needful,  and  which  only  will  stand  thee 
in  stead  in  the  day  of  trial,  the  time  of  affliction 
and  sickness,  and  the  hour  of  death  ;  even  in  the 
earnest  search  after  that  wisdom  which  *'  is  profit- 
able to  direct,"  and  after  that  pure  fear  of  the  Lord, 
which  is  the  beginning  of  widsom,  and  will  be 
found  to  be  "  a  fountain  of  Life,  preserving  from 
the  snares  of  death."  Oh,  my  dear  young  friend, 
dost  thou  not  feel  in  thyself,  a  loss  towards  thy- 
self— a  loss  towards  God  ;  a  little  less  tenderness 
towards  him,  a  little  less  desire  after  the  know- 
ledge of  his  ways,  and  a  feeling  of  the  tender 
touches  of  his  power  in  thy  soul ;  but  rather  an 
inclination  to  disbelieve  them,  and  turn  from  them, 
lest  they  should  lead  to  what  is  mortifying  and 
disagreable  to  nature,  (as  it  is  true  and  likely  they 
should)J  And  this  has  arisen  from  slighting  of  the 
gentle  voice  of  Christ's  Spirit  in  the  secret  of  the 
heart,  and  a  turning  from  the  shinings  and  instruc- 
tive reproofs  of  his  light  in  the  conscience,  which 
I  believe  thou  hast  felt  and  heard  even  in  very 
little  matters;  for  I  fully  know  we  can  never  go 
down  hill  as  it  were,  or  lose  ground  spiritually, 
without  being  favoured  with  timely  warning,  and 
sufficient  strength  to  rally  again  if  we  will  but  lay 
hold  of  it.  And  so  having  suffered  a  loss  of  strength 
inwardly,  through  unfaithfulness  to  these  little  feel- 
ings and  secret  reproofs,  then  it  appears  outwardly 
also ;  the  mind  becoming  more  and  more  leavened 
with  the  worldly  spirit;  and  into  a  desire  after 
new  and  fashionable  cuts,  and  articles  of  dress,  and 
modes  of  dressing  the  hair,  and  then  the  manners 
and  language  must  be  uioulded  accordingly  also ; 
and  so  the  simplicity  of  the  Truth  is  gradually 
thrown  off,  and  we  lose  our  testimony-bearing,  and 
cannot  be  distinguished  from  others,  who  do  not 
profess  so  highly  as  wo  do. 

And  now,  oh,  my  dear  young  friend,  how  ear- 
nestly do  I  long  that  thou  mayest  be  aroused  to: 
consider  where  thou  arc,  what  thou  art  doing,  and 
whither  the  path  will  lead  which  I  fear  thou  hast; 
made  some  steps  in  I  Fonder  the  path  of  thy  feet 
in  the  pure  fear  of  the  Lord.  Search  and  try  the 
ways  by  his  holy  light.  Oh,  beg  of  him  to  search 
and  try  thee  thoroughly,  and  not  to  spare  thee, 
but  to  lead  thee  in  the  way  to  everlasting  life  and 
peace.  Oh!  if  thou  do  but  turn  unto  him  with  all 
thy  heart  and  cry  unto  him  : — "  my  Father,  thou 
shall  be  the  guide  of  my  youth,"  yielding  thyself 
to  be  guided  and  restrained  by  him,  he  will  again 
and  again  visit  thee  with  his  love,  strengthen 
thee  by  his  grace,  and  preserve  thcc  by  his  power, 


even  amidst  all  the  varied  temptations  that  assail 
the  path  of  the  young.  Oh,  remember,  He  hath 
been  the  guide  and  feeder  of  thy  dear  father 
all  his  life  long,  (as  I  well  remember  hearing 
him  testify;)  his  Redeemer  and  help  in  all  evil; 
and  if  thou  seek  him  with  full  purpose  of  heart, 
and  serve  him  uprightly,  with  a  willing  mind, 
I  believe  he  will  deal  as  tenderly  and  bounti- 
fully with  thee,  and  bless  thee  with  his  heavenly 
blessing,  which  makes  truly  rich.  (Genesis,  xlviii. 
15,  16.)  Heed  not  what  others  may  say  or  think, 
neither  look  at  what  they  do.  Shun  such  society 
as  draws  thee  away  in  mind  from  thy  best  friend 
— thy  dear  Saviour,  whose  voice  and  call  is  to 
thee  in  secret,  "  Come  with  me,  come  with  me,  and 
I  will  bless  thee."  Oh  go  forth  quickly  after  him, 
(as  Mary  did,)  bearing,  and  not  being  ashamed  of 
his  cross,  and  verily  thou  shall  have  treasure  in 
heaven. — L,  A.  Barclay. 


Sickness  not  Causeless. — There  never  can  be 
disease  without  a  cause;  and  almost  always  the 
cause  is  in  the  person  who  is  ill;  he  has  either 
done  something  which  he  ought  not  to  have  done, 
or  he  has  omitted  something  which  he  should  have 
attended  to. 

Another  important  item  is,  that  sickness  does 
not,  as  a  general  thing  come  on  suddenly ;  as  sel- 
dom does  it  thus  come,  as  a  house  becomes  envel- 
oped in  flames  on  the  instant  of  the  fire  first  break- 
ing out.  There  is  generally  a  spark,  a  tiny  flame, 
a  trifling  blaze.  It  is  so  with  disease,  and  promp- 
titude is  always  an  important  element  of  safety 
and  deliverance.  A  little  child  wakes  up  in  the 
night  with  a  disturbing  cough,  but  which,  after  a 
while  passes  off,  and  the  parents  feel  relieved  ;  on 
the  second  night  the  cough  is  more  decided ;  the 
third  it  is  croup,  and  in  a  few  hours  more  the  dar- 
ling is  dead ! 

Had  that  child  been  kept  warm  in  bed  the  whole 
of  the  day  after  the  first  coughing  was  noticed,  had 
fed  lightly  and  got  abundant  warm  sleep,  it  would 
have  had  no  cough  the  second  night,  and  the  day 
after  would  have  been  well. 

An  incalculable  amount  of  human  suffering  and 
many  lives  would  be  saved  every  year  if  two  things 
were  done  uniformly.  First,  when  any  uncomfort- 
able feeling  is  noticed,  begin  at  once,  trace  the 
cause  of  it,  and  avoid  that  cause  ever  after.  Se- 
cond, use  means  at  once  to  remove  the  symptom  ; 
and  among  these,  the  best,  those  which  are  most 
universally  available  and  applicable,  are  rest, 
warmth,  abstinence,  a  clean  person  and  pure  air. 
When  animals  are  ill,  they  follow  nature's  instinct, 
and  lie  down  to  rest.  Many  a  valuable  life  has 
been  lost  by  the  unwise  t^ffort  of  the  patient  to 
"  keep  up,"  when  the  most  fitting  place  was  a 
warm  bed  and  a  quiet  apartment. 

Some  persons  attempt  to  "  harden  their  consti- 
tutions" by  exposing  themselves  to  the  causes  which 
induced  their  sufferings,  as  if  they  could,  by  so 
doing,  get  accustomed  to  the  exposure,  and  ever 
thereafter  endure  it  with  impunity.  A  good  con- 
stitution, like  a  good  garment  lasts  the  longer  by 
its  being  taken  care  of.  If  a  finger  has  been  burned 
by  putting  it  in  the  fire,  and  is  cured  never  so  well, 
it  will  be  burned  again  as  often  as  it  has  been  put 
in  the  fire ;  such  a  result  is  inevitable.  There  is 
no  such  thing  as  hardening  one's  self  against  the 
causes  of  disease.  What  gives  a  man  a  cold  to- 
day will  give  him  a  cold  to-morrow,  and  the  next 
day,  and  the  next.  What  lies  in  the  stomach  like 
a  heavy  weight  to-day  will  do  the  same  to-morrow; 
and  not  in  a  less  degcree,  but  a  greater;  and  as 
we  get  older,  or  get  more  under  the  influence  of 
disease,  lesser  causes  have  greater  ill  effects;  so 
that  the  older  we  get,  the  greater  need  is  there  for 
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increased  efforts  to  favour  ourselves,  to  avoid  hard- 
ships and  exposures,  and  be  more  prompt  in  rec- 
tifjing  any  "  symptom,"  by  rest,  warmth  and  ab- 
stinence.— HalPs  Journal. 
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Intimately  connected  with  the  subjects  referred  to 
in  our  last  week's  editorial,  are  those  of  ministry 
and  worship.  Upon  these  the  views  of  Friends 
differ  widely  from  those  of  other  religious  societies. 

It  is  strikingly  consonant  with  the  spirituality  of 
this  last  dispensation  to  man,  and  equally  corro- 
borative of  the  truth  pointed  at  in  the  apostolic  in- 
junction, "  If  any  man  minister  let  him  do  it  as  of 
the  ability  which  God  giveth,"  that  the  apostles, 
notwithstanding  the  opportunities  they  had  enjoyed 
of  learning  the  mysteries  of  his  kingdom  by  imme- 
diate companionship  and  intercourse  with  Christ, 
both  before  and  after  his  crucifixion,  were  com- 
manded by  him,  when  about  to  send  them  forth  as 
preachers  of  the  gospel,  to  tarry  at  Jerusalem  until 
endued  with  power  from  on  high.  That  they  were 
careful  to  obey  this  injunction  is  evident  from  the 
language  of  Peter  where,  in  addressing  the  believers 
and  referring  to  the  revelations  made  beforehand 
to  holy  men  of  old,  of  "the  sufferings  of  ChrisI, 
and  the  glory  that  should  follow,"  he  says,  "  which 
are  now  reported  unto  you  by  them  that  have 
preached  the  gospel  unto  you  with  the  Holy  Grhost 
sent  down  from  heaven."  Friends  have  always 
held  that  this  is  the  way  in  which  the  gospel  has 
been  preached  by  man  from  that  day  to  the  pre- 
sent time ;  and  that  it  is  the  only  way  by  which 
any  finite  fallen  being,  whether  minister  or  not,  can 
truly  testify  that  the  gospel  is  a  message  of  glad 
tidings.  For  if,  as  the  apostle  Paul  declares,  "  no 
man  can  say  that  Jesus  is  the  Lord  but  by  the 
Holy  Grhost,"  it  is  evident  that  no  one  can  preach 
"the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ"  by  any  other 
means  or  under  any  inferior  authority. 

Ministry  of  the  word  is  a  divine  gift,  bestowed 
solely  by  the  great  Head  of  the  Church  on  those 
whom  He  has  first  prepared  to  receive  it,  and  whom 
he  ordains  to  the  work;  and  is  altogether  irrespec- 
tive of  sex,  of  talent,  learning,  or  rank;  and  in  no 
wise  dependent  upon  the  selection,  training  or  ap- 
pointment of  men.  The  same  author  quoted  in  our 
last,  in  treating  concerning  the  ministry,  says,  "As 
by  this  gift,  or  light  of  God,  all  true  knowledge  in 
things  spiritual  is  received  and  revealed  ;  so  by  the 
same,  as  it  is  manifested  and  received  in  the  heart, 
by  the  strength  and  power  thereof,  every  true  min- 
ister of  the  gospel  is  ordained,  prepared  and  sup- 
plied in  the  work  of  the  ministry  :  and  by  the  lead- 
ing, moving,  and  drawing  hereof,  ought  every 
evangelist  and  christian  pastor  to  be  led  and  or- 
dered in  his  labour  and  work  of  the  gospel,  both  as 
to  the  place  where,  as  to  the  persons  to  whom,  and 
as  to  the  limes  when  he  is  to  minister.  Moreover, 
those  who  have  this  authority  may  and  ought  to 
preach  the  gospel,  though  without  human  commis- 
sion or  literature ;  as  on  the  other  hand,  those  who 
want  the  authority  of  this  divine  gift,  however 
learned  or  authorized  by  the  commissions  of  men 
and  churches,  are  to  be  esteemed  but  as  deceivers, 
and  not  true  ministers  of  the  gospel.  Also,  who 
have  received  this  holy  and  unspotted  gift,  '  as 
they  have  freely  received,  so  are  they  freely  to 
give,'  without  hire  or  bargaining,  far  less  to'  use  it 

■  as  a  trade  to  get  money  by  it :  yet  if  God  hath 
called  any  from  their  employments,  or  trades,  by 

'  which  they  acquire  their  livelihood,  it  may  be  law- 
ful for  such,  according  to  the  liberty  which  they 

'  feel  given  them  in  the  Lord,  to  receive  such  tem- 


porals— to  wit,  what  may  be  needful  to  them  for 
meat  and  clothing — as  are  freely  given  them  by 
those  to  whom  they  have  communicated  spirituals." 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  preachers  of 
the  gospel,  who  were  instrumental  in  first  gather- 
ing and  establishing  our  religious  Society,  were 
simple-minded  and  generally  unlearned  men  and 
women,  whose  doctrine  found  its  way  to  the  hearts 
of  their  hearers,  because  it  was  accompanied  by  a 
divine  power  that  enforced  its  truth,  and  wrought 
a  willingness  to  comply  with  its  requirements. 
Their  preaching  was  not  with  enticing  words  of 
man's  wisdom,  "  but  in  demonstration  of  the  Spirit 
and  of  power,"  so  that  the  faith  of  their  converts 
"should  not  stand  in  the  wisdom  of  men,  but  in 
the  power  of  God."  The  faith  thus  begotten,  being 
living  and  operative,  wrought  effectually  by  love  to 
the  purifying  of  the  heart,  so  that  its  fruit  was 
manifested  in  a  change  of  life,  denying  self,  and  a 
practical  evidence  of  becoming  Christ's  disciples  by 
obeying  his  commandments. 

William  Penn,  in  writing  of  the  ministers  among 
Friends  in  his  day,  uses  this  language:  "  They  were 
changed  men  themselves,  before  they  went  about 
to  change  others.  Their  hearts  were  rent,  as  well 
as  their  garments  changed,  and  they  knew  the 
power  and  work  of  God  upon  them."  "  They  went 
not  forth  to  preach  in  their  own  time  or  will,  but 
in  the  will  of  God,  and  spoke  not  their  own  studied 
matter,  but  as  they  were  opened  and  moved  of  his 
Spirit,  iviik  wluch  they  were  well  acquainted  in 
their  own  conversion." 

Amid  all  the  efforts  now  making  to  introduce 
opportunities  for  teaching  into  the  Society,  let  it 
not  be  overlooked  or  forgotten  that  the  teaching 
which  is  of  any  worth,  is,  like  ministry,  a  divine 
gift,  and  to  edify  must  be  exercised  under  the  same 
authority ;  and  as  there  is  nothing  more  like  the 
abomination  that  makes  desolate  than  a  spurious, 
unauthorized  ministry,  it  is  well  for  Friends  every- 
where, both  ministers  and  hearers,  to  cherish  the 
belief  of  the  Society  that  every  rightly  authorized 
preacher  of  the  go-pel,  receives  his  or  her  gift  and 
commission  to  exercise  it, — both  as  to  the  place 
where,  and  the  time  when — from  the  same  Holy 
Head  and  High  Priest  as  did  the  apostles ;  is  bap- 
tized into  the  same  spirit,  and  ministers  with  a 
greater  or  less  measure  of  the  Holy  Ghost  sent 
down  from  heaven;  and  that  all  other  preaching, 
however  sound  in  doctrine,  or  however  nicely 
adapted  to  catch  the  ear  or  warm  the  feelings  of 
the  auditory,  is  but  the  enticing  words  of  man's 
wisdom,  and  begets  a  faith,  which  at  best  stands 
only  in  the  wisdom  of  men. 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  those  who  are  tired 
of  the  alleged  strictness  and  unfitness  for  religious 
activity  of  old  fashioned  Quakerism,  should  find 
fault  with  our  mode  of  public  worship,  and  espe- 
cially our  silent  meetings.  As  in  these  particulars 
Friends  differ  widely  from  other  religious  societies, 
persevering  attempts  have  been  made  in  different 
parts,  to  change  our  long  established  manner  of 
public  worship,  so  as  to  have  the  reading  and  ex- 
position of  portions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  to  occupy 
a  part  of  the  time  set  apart  for  that  purpose.  But 
this,  or  any  thing  analogous,  would  be  so  radical 
a  departure  from  the  faith  ever  held  by  the  Society, 
that  we  should  think  those  desiring  or  practising 
it,  would  no  longer  be  considered  members  of  it. 

The  belief  of  the  Sociesy  on  this  most  important; 
subject,  has  been  again  and  again  set  forth,  as 
follows  :  "  All  true  and  acceptable  worship  to  God 
is  offered  in  the  inward  and  immediate  moving  and 
drawing  of  his  own  Spirit,  which  is  neither  limited 
to  places,  times,  nor  persons ;  for  though  we  be  to 
worship  him  always,  in  that  we  are  to  fear  before 
him,  yet  as  to  the  outward  signification^^  thereof  in 


prayers,  praises,  or  preachings,  we  ought  not  to  do 
it  where  and  when  we  will,  but  where  and  when 
we  are  moved  thereunto  by  the  secret  inspirations 
of  his  Spirit  in  our  hearts,  which  God  heareth  and 
accepteth  of,  and  is  never  wanting  to  move  us  there- 
unto, when  need  is,  of  which  he  himself  is  the  alone 
proper  judge.  All  other  worship  then,  both  praises, 
prayers  and  preachings,  which  man  sets  about  in 
his  own  will,  and  at  his  own  appointment,  which 
be  can  both  begin  and  end  at  his  pleasure,  do  or 
leave  undone,  as  himself  sees  meet,  whether  they 
be  a  prescribed  form,  as  a  liturgy,  or  prayers  con- 
ceived extemporarily,  by  the  natural  strength  and 
faculty  of  the  mind,  they  are  all  but  superstitions, 
will-worship,  and  abominable  idolatry  in  the  sight 
of  God ;  which  are  to  be  denied,  rejected,  and 
separated  from,  in  this  day  of  his  spiritual  arising  : 
however  it  might  have  pleased  him — who  winked 
at  the  times  of  ignorance,  with  respect  to  the  sim- 
plicity and  integrity  of  some,  and  of  his  own  inno- 
cent seed,  which  lay  as  it  were  buried  in  the  hearts 
of  men,  under  the  mass  of  superstition — to  blow 
upon  the  dead  and  dry  bones,  and  to  raise  some 
breathings,  and  answer  them,  and  that  until  the 
day  should  more  clearly  dawn  and  break  forth." 
This  is  clearly  in  accordance  with  the  teachings  of 
the  New  Testament,  and  were  Friends  to  deny  or 
shrink  from  maintaining  it,  they  might  indeed  be 
merged  in  other  societies;  for  however  they  might 
gain  in  popular  acceptance,  they  must  wither  away, 
and  another  people  would  be  raised  up  not  ashamed 
to  confess  Christ  and  his  gospel  before  the  world. 

It  is  always  a  satisfaction  to  "  The  Contributors 
to  The  Friend,"  to  receive  testimonials  of  approba- 
tion of  their  Journal  from  any  of  those  who  are 
accustomed  to  peruse  its  contents.  It  is  encour- 
aging to  persevere  in  the  labour  required  to  keep 
it  in  successful  operation.  The  following  which, 
among  others,  has  been  recently  received,  we  give 
a  place  in  our  columns,  though  we  know  not  that 
its  author  so  intended. 

"  Having  been  a  subscriber  to,  and  (mostly)  an 
attentive  reader  of  '  The  Friend,'  from  its  com- 
mencement, I  am  free  to  express  my  approbation 
of  the  independent  expression  of  motive  and  de- 
sign, sent  forth  in  the  editorial  column  of  5th 
inst. ;  and  heartly  concur  in  the  sentiment  that  there 
is,  at  the  present  time,  an  increasing  need  of  firm- 
ness of  purpose  and  earnestness  of  action  in  main- 
taining the  sound  and  christiau-grounded  principles 
of  our  Society,  in  accordance  with  the  views  and 
motives  of  its  original  founders.  Various,  and 
often  too  influential  are  the  artificial  innovations 
put  forth  under  the  plau-ible  pretext  of  '  Charity, 
liberality,  advance  in  literary  and  intellectual  ca- 
pability' of  'modern  times;'  and  hence  the  need 
of  earnest  desire  for  Divine  aid  in  our  endeavours 
to  maintain  unsullied  the  noble  profession  which 
cost  its  founders  so  high  a  price. — Subscriber." 


StJMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
FoRUiGN. — News  IVom  England  to  the  9tli  inst.  The 
Executive  Gommiltee  of  th«  Union  and  Emancipation 
Society,  have  addi'esscd  a  memorial  to  Earl  Russel  on 
the  subject  of  ship-building  in  England  for  the  Confed- 
erate tiiates.  Tbe  memorialists  refer  to  the  two  iron- 
plated  ships  launched  from  the  building-yard  of  the 
Laird's,  near  Liverpool,  and  to  the  vessel  of  a  similar 
character  building  on  the  Clyde,  and  they  urge  on  the 
government  a  prompt  iuvestigation  into  the  circum- 
stances connected  with  tbem.  They  say  further  that  a 
strong  conviction  has  taken  hold  of  the  public  mind  on 
this  malser,  and  the  prevailing  feeling  is,  that  these  ves- 
sels are  intended  for  the  use  of  the  southern  confederacy. 
The  Loudon  Morning  Post,  in  an  article  respecting  the 
two  irou-clads  building  at  Liverpool,  says,  that  there  is 
now  little  doubt  that  they  will  be  detained  by  the  gov- 
ernment on  the  allegation  that  they  are  fitted  out  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  on  hostilities  against  the  United 
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States.  The  steamer  Miriam  had  arrived  at  Liverpool 
from  Bermuda,  with  ucarly  1000  bales  of  cotton.  When 
she  left  Bermuda,  the  blockade  runners  Juno  and  Florida 
were  in  the  harbor,  having  again  successfully  run  the 
blockade.  The  trade  between  Wilmington,  N.  C.  and 
Bermuda  was  rapidly  increasing,  and  scarcely  a  day 
passed  without  one  or  two  arrivals  from  and  departures 
for  Wilmington.  A  large  stock  of  cotton  was  accumu- 
lating at  Bermuda  in  consequence  of  some  of  the  blockade 
runners  preferring  that  port  to  Nassau — -the  entrance  to 
which  had  become  dangerous  from  the  Federal  cruizcrs. 
The  steamer  Gibralttr  ran  the  blockade  of  Charleston  on 
the  morningof  the  23d,  conveying  to  the  rebels  six  cannon 
of  the  largest  size.  Glass,  Elliott  &  Co.,  of  London,  have 
made  a  contract  with  the  directors  of  the  Atlantic  Tele- 
graph Co.,  to  manufocture  and  lay  down,  next  summer, 
a  good  sub-marine  telegraph  cable  between  Ireland  and 
Newfoundland.  The  ([uestion  of  the  Mexican  throne  is 
again  brought  prominently  forward — a  deputation  from 
Mexico,  having  reached  France  to  tender  the  crown  to 
the  Arch-Uuke  Maximilian.  It  is  said  that  Maximilian 
will  accept  tlie  offer  if  he  is  assured  that  it  is  the  wish 
of  the  Mexican  people,  and  he  can  obtain  the  aid  of  the 
great  European  Powers  in  the  establishment  of  a  stable 
government.  Engagements  between  the  Polish  insur- 
gents and  tiie  Russians  continue  to  be  daily  reported. 
St.  Petersburg  advices  represent  that  there  was  a  grow- 
ing hope  that  the  peace  of  Europe  would  not  be  dis- 
turbed. La  France  says,  it  is  inclined  to  believe  that 
some  reforms  will  be  conceded  b3'  Russia,  but  that  they 
will  be  of  an  unimportant  character. 

United  States. — Suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus. — 
On  the  luth  inst.  the  President  of  the  United  States  is- 
sued an  important  proclamation,  suspending  the  writ  of 
Habeas  Corpus  throughout  the  United  States,  in  all  cases 
where,  by  the  authority  of  the  President,  the  military, 
naval  or  civil  officers  of  the  national  government  may 
have  in  their  custody,  either  as  prisoners  of  war,  spies, 
or  aiders  and  abettors  of  the  rebels,  or  officers,  soldiers, 
or  seamen,  enrolled,  drafted  or  mustered,  or  enlisted  in 
or  belonging  to  the  land  or  naval  service,  or  as  deserters 
therefrom,  or  as  amenable  to  military  rules,  or  for  resist- 
ing the  draft.  This  suspension  is  made  in  pursuance  of 
the  act  passed  by  the  last  Congress  authorizing  the  Pre- 
sident to  suspend  the  writ  whenever  in  his  judgment  the 
public  safety  may  require  it,  and  it  is  to  continue 
throughout  the  duration  of  the  rebellion,  or  until  modi- 
fied or  revoked  by  a  subsequent  proclamation.  The 
Secretary  of  War  has  ordered  all  officers  in  the  military 
service  of  the  United  States  to  conform  tlieir  proceedings 
to  the  President's  proclamation,  and  to  refuse  submission 
or  obedience  to  all  writs  issuing  from  any  couri  in  con- 
travention of  the  same. 

The  Siege  of  Charleston. — A  late  letter  from  Morris 
Island  says,  that  the  rebels  are  very  busily  engaged  in 
repairing  the  damage  done  to  Fort  Sumter.  Deserters 
coming  into  Gen.  (iilraore's  lines  state  that  after  the  fort 
is  repaired,  and  the  new  batteries  mounted  on  James 
Island,  Beauregard  will  assume  the  olfensive,  and  tliat 
he  will  make  an  attempt  to  regain  possession  of  Morris 
Island.  They  also  report  tliat  (Charleston  is  tilled  will) 
troops.  In  the  course  of  a  week,  Gilmorc  will  be  ready 
to  open  fire  ou  the  city,  having  had  great  difficulty  in 
placing  his  guns  in  position  on  the  north  end  of  Morris 
Island.  General  Gllmore  was  engaged  in  erecting  bat- 
teries on  Cummings'  Point,  under  a  heavy  fire  from  Forts 
Moultrie  and  Johnson.  The  rebels  have  mounted  two 
15  inch  guns  in  .Moultrie.  A  rebel  despatch  from  Charles- 
ton says,  that  Gllmore  was  making  arrangements  to  oc- 
cupy Morris  Island  jxirraanently,  putting  up  lines  of 
telegraph  along  the  shore,  and  converting  Fort  Wagner 
into  a  powerful  work.  It  is  also  stated  that  the  Federals 
are  building  ii  telegraph  line  along  the  coast  from  Fort 
Pulaski,  near  Savannah,  to  Cumming's  Point.  General 
Gilmoro  in  u  congratulatory  order  to  his  troops,  on  the 
capture  of  .Morris  Island,  says,  that  the  city  au'l  harbor 
of  Charleston  lie  at  tiie  mercy  of  the  Union  artillery. 

The  Arm;/  of  the  I'nlomnc. — \  little  Change  was  made 
last  week  in  the  position  of  part  of  the  forces,  which 
were  advanced  to  the  Rapidan  or  south  fork  of  the  l{a|)- 
pnhnnuock.  Tlicy  here  found  liio  rebels  strongly  posted 
to  oppvsc  the  cros.sing.  It  is  stated  that  the  main  body 
of  the  rebels  is  supposed  to  be  intrenched  at  Gordons- 
ville,  eighteen  miles  lieyond  the  Rapidan.  Some  skir- 
mishing occurrcil  near  the  Rapidan,  and  about  150 
rebels  were  coptuied. 

Arkamas  and  the  Indian  Trrrilnnj. — Little  Rock,  the 
capital  of  Arkan.ias,  was  occupied  by  General  Steele  on 
the  lOtli  inst.  The  rebels  lied  on  his  approach,  without 
attempting  resistance.  Thoy  were  pursued  southwards 
by  the  Federal  cavalry.  At  the  latest  dates  received, 
General  Blunt  was  at  Fort  Gibson,  preparing  to  start  for 
Fort  Scott.  In  his  recent  campaign,  lie  Is  said  to  have 
marched  two  hundred  uiiJ  fifty  inik's  in  iiiiiu  days,  and 


to  have  cleared  the  rebels  from  100,000  square  miles  of 
territory. 

Texas. — Late  advices  frobi  New  Orleans  state,  that  a 
large  and  well  organized  expedition  has  left  that  city, 
the  destination  of  which  is  not  certainly  known,  though 
it  was  generally  believed  that  it  was  intended  to  put 
down  the  rebellion  in  Texas.  The  troops  sent  include  a 
part  of  Gen.  Grant's  command. 

Free  Labour  in  Louisiana. — The  system  of  free  labour 
adopted  by  the  planters  in  Louisiana  is  said  to  work 
very  favourably.  The  New  Orleans  Delta  says,  one  year 
will  show  a  wonderful  change  in  the  condition  of  affairs 
on  the  banks  of  the  Mississip[)i.  In  those  sections  where 
there  have  been  no  interruptions  from  guerillas,  the 
negroes  have  performed  wonders  in  bringing  forward  the 
crops.  In  many  cases  a  crop  of  cotton  has  been  secured 
of  a  good  average  yield  per  acre,  in  addition  to  sugar 
and  corn,  enough  to  nearly  pay  the  expenses  of  the  plan- 
tation. Not  the  slightest  difficulty  has  been  experienced 
in  getting  plenty  of  hands,  and  they  are  easily  stimulated 
to  work  faithfully  without  applying  corporeal  punish- 
ment. 

North  Carolina. — A  Newborn  letter  says,  that  great 
numbers  of  vessels  run  in  and  out  of  Wilmington,  N.  C, 
in  spite  of  the  blockade.  Peace  meetings  have  been  held 
all  over  the  State.  In  case  Gen.  Lee's  army  is  driven 
out  of  Virginia,  it  is  supposed  the  people  of  North  Caro- 
lina would  immediately  send  representatives  to  theUuited 
States  Congress. 

The  Sioux  Indians. — Brigadier  General  Sully  tele- 
graphed to  General  Pope,  on  the  9th  inst.,  from  Camp 
White  Stone  Hill,  that  on  the  previous  day  he  had  sur- 
prised four  hundred  lodges  of  hostile  Indians,  and  had 
killed  over  one  hundred  of  them,  destroying  their  camp 
and  all  their  property. 

The  Pacific  Railroad. — Forty  miles  of  the  Pacific  Rail- 
road, from  San  Francisco  to  San  Mateo,  was  opened  on 
the  I4th  inst.  It  was  believed  the  road  would  be  com- 
pleted to  San  Jose  by  the  end  of  the  present  year. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  267. 

The  War  in  the  Southwest. — Recent  events  in  the 
vicinity  of  Chattanooga  have  been  attended  with  serious 
reverses  to  the  Federal  arms,  aud  a  fearful  loss  af  human 
life.  After  the  evacuation  of  Chattanooga,  the  rebel 
army,  commanded  by  Gen.  Bragg,  retreated  in  a  South- 
eastern direction  towards  Rome,  in  Georgia,  and  was 
followed  by  Gen.  Rosecrans.  At  this  juncture,  the  rebel 
arm}'  received  large  reinforcements  by  the  junction  of  the 
armies  of  Johnston,  Buckner,  and  a  portion  of  Lee's 
troops,  under  Longstreet,  rendering  it  greatly  superior 
in  force.  When  Rosecrans  found  the  army  opposed  to 
him  had  swelled  to  such  formidable  proportions,  he  was 
obliged  to  concentrate  his  forces  and  stand  upon  the  de- 
fensive. The  two  hostile  armies  were  brought  face  to 
face  in  the  northwest  corner  of  Georgia,  bordering  upon 
Tennessee,  and  after  some  previous  skirmishing,  a  gen- 
eral engagement  was  brought  on  by  an  attack  from  the 
rebels  on  the  19th  inst.  The  battle  on  this  day  was 
severe  but  indecisive,  the  losses  on  either  side  being, 
perhaps,  nearly  equal.  On  First-day,  the  20th.  the  battle 
was  renewed  and  raged  fiercely  all  day,  terminating  in 
the  defeat  of  Gen.  Rosecrans,  who  was  compelled  to  re- 
treat to  Chattanooga.  No  reliable  statement  of  the  losses 
of  the  Federal  army  have  been  received,  but  they  are 
stated  to  be  very  heavy.  A  despatch  from  Washington 
says  the  number  killed  and  wounded  on  both  sides  will 
probably  not  fall  short  of  30,000.  It  is  understood  that 
Gen.  Burnside  has  acquisced  in  the  expressed  wish  of 
the  President,  and  withdrawn  his  resignation  for  the 
present.  An  entire  battalion  of  United  States  troops  had 
been  captured  near  Knoxvillc. 

The  Markets,  ij'c. — The  following  were  the  quotations 
on  the  21st  inst.  New  I'ork. — American  gold  39  a  40  per 
cent,  premium.  United  States  six  per  cents,  1881,  loG. 
Cotton  advanced  on  the  receipt  of  the  news  from  Chatta- 
nooga, and  is  held  at  73  a  74  cts.  Breadstuffs  are  also 
higher,  Hour  having  advanced  15  a  25  cts.  per  barrel, 
and  wheat  from  4  to  G  cts.  Old  Chicago  spring  wheat  is 
(luoted  at  .S1.12  a  S1.18  ;  new  do.  §1.20  a  $1.31.  Red 
western,  $1.32  a  $1.35  j  new  do.  SI -3(5  a  $1.40.  Choice 
White$1.75.  Oats,  G4  a  74  cts.  Mixed  corn,  79  a  82  cts.  ; 
yellow,  83  a  84  cts.  rhiladelphia. — Prime  red  wheat, 
$1.35.  White,  $1.50  a  Sl.GO.  Mixed  corn,  83  cts.;  yel- 
low, 85  cts.    Oats,  70  cts. 


CORRECTIO.NT. 
No.  1,  page  8.    In  marriage  notice  of  Benjamin  Boss, 
read  First  of  Eighth  month. 

SITUATION  WANTED. 
.\n  experienced  Female  Teacher  wishes  a  situation  in 
a  family  school  in  the  country'. 

Apidy  at  the  Office  of  "  The  Friend." 


WEST-TOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 
The  Committee  who  have  charge  of  the  Boarding- 
school  at  West-Town,  will  meet  in  Philadelphia  on  Sixth- 
day,  the  9th  of  next  month,  at  2  o'clock,  p.  it.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Instruction  and  that  on  Admissions,  meet  on 
the  same  day;  the  former  at  10  o'clock,  and  the  latter 
at  11  o'clock. 

The  visiting  committee  attend  the  semi-annual  exami- 
nation of  the  schools,  commencing  on  Third-day  morn- 
ing, and  closing  on  Fifth-day  afternoon  of  the  same 
week.  Joel  Evans, 

Ninth  mo.  23d,  1863.  •  Clerk. 


"THE  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  CARE  OF  CO- 
LOURED  ORPHANS,"  at  West  Philadelphia,  are  desir- 
ous of  obtaining  a  person  as  Matron  to  fill  the  place  of 
Martha  Hillraan,  who  has  occupied  that  position  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  who  now  wishes  to  be  released. 

A  Friend  who  has  a  husband  engaged  in  business  in 
the  city,  they  would  not  object  to. 

The  "Shelter,"  is  situated  on  the  Haverford  Road,  op- 
posite the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  and  but 
a  short  walk  from  the  Depot  of  the  Market  street  Pas- 
senger Railway.    Early  application  may  be  made  to 

Elizabeth  C.  North,  722  Buttonwood  St.,  Philada. 

Deborah  M.  Williamson,  1024  Arch  St.,  do. 

Caroline  W.  Cadbury,  corner  of  Harvey  and  Green 
Sts.,  Germantown.  Or, 

Mary  Wood,  524  South  Second  St.,  Philada. 

A  competent  Teacher  is  also  desired. 
Philada.,  Tenth  mo.  16th,  1863. 


WEST-TOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 

The  Winter  Session  of  the  School  will  commence  on 
the  9th  of  Eleventh  month  next. 

Parents  and  others  intending  to  send  children  as 
pupils,  will  please  make  early  application  to  Ddbrb 
Knight,  Superintendent,  at  the  School.  (Address,  Street 
Road  P.  0.,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.;)  or,  to  Charles  J.  Allen, 
Treasurer,  No.  304  Arch  street,  Philadelphia. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 
near  prankford,  (twenty-third  ward,  Philadelphia.) 

Physician  and  Superintendent, — Joshua  H.  Worthing- 
TON,  M.  D. 

Application  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  may  be 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  to  Charles  Ellis,  Clerk 
of  the  Board  of  Managers,  No.  637  Market  Street,  Phila- 
pelphia,  or  to  any  other  Member  of  the  Board. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  David  Hunt,  Pa.,  $2,  vol.  37 ;  from 
Solomon  Robinson,  N.  Y.,  per  A.  King,  $2,  vol.  37;  from 
Elizabeth  Lownes  and  0.  Evans,  Pa.,  per  J.  E.,  $2  each, 
vol.  36 ;  form  Lydia  A.  Heudrickson,  N.  J.,  $2,  vol.  37  ; 
from  A.  Morris,  0.,  per  I.  Huestis,  $2,  vol.  37  ;  from 
Susannah  Marriott,  N.  Y.,  2,  vol.  37  ;  from  Benj.  Bower- 
man,  N.  Y.,  $6,  vols.  33,  34  and  35  ;  from  Jesse  Hall, 
Agt.,  0.,  for  N.  Smith  and  J.  Walton,  $2  each,  vol.  37, 
and  for  N.  Hall,  $2,  vol.  3G  ;  from  H.  Knowles,  Agt,  N. 
Y.,  for  B.  Boss,  J.  Collins,  and  Lorenzo  Rockwell,  N.  Y., 
$2  each,  vol.  37,  for  H.  A.  Knowles,  lo.,  $2,  vol.  37,  for 
A.  Knowles,  Mich.,  $2,  vol.  37,  and  for  Isaac  Peckham, 
N.  Y.,  $5,  to  No.  52,  vol.  33;  from  John  A.  Potter,  N.  Y., 
$2,  vol.  37  ;  from  A.  S.  L.  Exton,  N.  J.,  $2,  vol.  37. 


Died,  at  her  residence, Greenwich,  Cumberland  county, 
New  Jersey,  on  the  evetiingoftheThird  of  Eighth  month,! 
18(!3,  Naomi  Bacon,  widow  of  the  late  George  Bacon,  inli 
the  78th  year  of  her  age,  a  member  and  elder  of  Green- 
wich Monthly  Meeting.    "Let  her  alone,  she  hath  dooel 
what  she  could." 

 ,  at  her  residence  in  Germantown,  on  the  ISthof 

Ninth  month,  18G3,  Margaukt  Ciiuhciiman,  in  the  67th 
year  of  her  age,  a  member  of  Fraiikford  Monthly  mcetingj 
"  By  humility  and  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  are  richesj 
honour,  and  life;"  this  we  believe  was  the  experience  oi 
our  beloved  friend,  and  in  her  lowly,  humble  walk,  shel 
not  only  adorned  the  doctrine  of  Christ  her  Saviour,  by 
seeking  first  the  kingilora  of  God  and  his  righteousness  ! 
but  knew  "the  fear  of  the  Lord  to  be  the  beginning  o  j 
wisdom,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  holy,  understanding.'  [ 
Although  the  summons  came  to  her  suddenly,  we  hava  <li 
the  consoling  belief  that  she  has  joined  that  great  luulti-l  ; 
tude  which  no  man  can  number,  of  all  nations,  kindreds! 
tongues  and  jicople,  who  stand  before  the  throne,  antl 
before  the  Lamb,  clothed  with  white  robes,  and  palms  iif 
their  hands. 


WM..  n.  PILE,  PRINTER, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank. 
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From  "The  Ediuburgli  Review." 

The  Sources  of  the  Nile. 

(Continued  from  page  27.) 

The  discoveries,  speculations,  and  maps  of  Krapf, 
Kebmann,  and  Erhardt,  obtained  a  wide  circula- 
tioD,  and  induced  theorists  to  suppose  that  the  snow 
fountains  of  the  missionaries  were  identical  with 
tte  Mountains  of  the  Moon,  spoken  of  by  Ptolemy, 
whence  the  Nile  was  said  to  rise  ;  and  they  argued, 
on  that  hypothesis,  that  an  expedition  should  bo 
sent  from  Zanzibar  to  seek  the  sources  of  that  river. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  were  many  who  urged 
an  investigation  of  the  Lake  question,  as  one  of 
great  geographical  interest  and  ^apparently  easy 
solution.  In  fine,  the  Geographical  Society  suc- 
cessfully exerted  itself  to  procure  the  despatch  of 
an  exploring  party  to  Eastern  Africa,  to  find  out 
what  they  could ;  hence,  Burton  and  Speke's  expe- 
dition to  Lake  Tanganyika  in  1857-9.  It  will  be 
recollected  that  Burton,  the  leader  of  the  party, 
suifcred  severely  from  an  illness  during  the  whole 
of  the  journey,  against  which  he  gallantly  but  un- 
successfully struggled.  Consequently,  on  his  arrival 
it  Kazeh,  the  half-way  station  between  Lake  Tan- 
ganyika and  the  coast,  and  an  entrepot  of  some 
importance,  whence  a  trading  route  diverges  to  the 
aortb,  he  despatched  Speke  on  a  solitary  expedi- 
iion.  He  was  to  follow  that  route,  and  to  visit  a 
great  lake  called  Nyanza,  which  was  clearly  one 
)f  the  separate  lakes  which  the  missionaries  had 
)elieved  to  be  united  in  one  continuous  sheet  of 
yater.  Speke  went,  and  reached  the  southern 
ihores  of  an  enormous  inland  sea  in  lat.  2°  45'  S. 
md  long.  33°  30'  E.,  and  therefore  at  a  distance 
)f  480  geographical  miles  from  Gondakoro,  and 
iibout  400  from  the  highest  point  to  which  the 
l¥hite  Nile  had  been  ascended  by  Miani.  Eecol- 
ccting  this  fact,  and  being  informed  that  the  lake 
ixtended  some  400  miles  in  that  direction  (it  actu- 
ally does  extend  more  than  200,)  and  that  it  had 
I  northern  outlet  in  a  river  frequented  by  white 
uen,  Speke  came  to  the  conclusion  that  that  river 
nust  be  the  Nile,  and  therefore  that  the  Nyanza 
or  as  he  was  pleased  to  call  it,  with  questionable 
aste,  the  Victoria  Nyanza)  was,  in  a  proximate 
■ense,  its  long-sought  source. 

The  present  expedition  of  Captains  Speke  and 
Jrant  was  planned  to  investigate  that  hypothesis, 
.t  was  undertaken  with  the  help  of  Government 
lid,  granted  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  the  Geo- 
;raphical  Society,  and  has  proved  the  truth  of 
5peke's  theory.  We  will  now  proceed  to  relate 
he  chief  incidents  and  the  geographical  results  of 
'heir  protracted  journey. 
Captains  Speke  and  Grant  left  Zanzibar  iu  Octo- 
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ber,  1860,  after  having  despatched  a  caravan  of 
natives  in  advance,. to  form  a  depSt  of  goods  and 
travelling  necessaries  at  Kazeh.  The  expedition 
was  arranged  on  a  liberal  scale,  though  it  was  pre- 
pared under  serious  disadvantages,  owing  to  the 
delays  that  always  intervene  between  the  time  when 
hope  is  held  out  of  Government  support,  and  the 
day  when  it  is  finally  given.  Speke's  preparatory 
arrangements  were  thrown  sadly  out  of  gear  by  the 
procrastination  of  officials  at  home,  and  his  start 
was  unduly  hurried  at  the  last  moment.  It  was, 
in  fact,  retarded  until  the  most  favourable  season 
of  the  year  had  passed.  They  started,  with  a 
motley  caravan,  consisting,  first,  of  sixty  armed 
men  from  Zanzibar,  who  wi  re  engaged  to  serve 
them  throughout  the  journey,  and  who  carried  the 
travellers'  personal  luggage ;  next  came  an  ariuy  of 
local  porters,  laden  with  goods  of  exchange,  such 
as  beads  and  calico;  and  to  these  was  added  a 
curious  detachment  which  had  been  pressed  upon 
them,  with  the  kindest  intentions,  by  Sir  George 
Grey,  then  Governor  of  the  Cape.  It  consisted  of 
a  number  of  Hottentot  soldiers.  They  were  an 
utter  and  a  costly  failure;  for  the  difference  of 
climate  between  their  native  droughts  and  the 


Of  the  two  routes  from  Kazeh  by  which  the 
northern  end  of  Lake  Nyanza  may  be  reached,  a 
person  who  was  merely  guided  by  his  map,,  might 
conclude  it  was  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  a 
traveller  should  follow  the  eastern  or  the  western 
shore  of  the  lake.  But  when  political  causes  are 
taken  into  consideration,  it  is  found  that  the  ea&t  rn 
route  is  wholly  impracticable.  It  passes  through 
the  territory  of  a  warlike  and  disunited  people,  the 
Masai,  with  whom  no  traveller  has  yet  succeeded 
in  making  friends.  They  possess  no  paramount 
chief,  whose  good  will  can  shield  the  explorer 
throughout  an  extensive  country,  but  every  tribe  is 
independent  in  its  own  domain,  and  probably  on 
ill  terms  with  its  neighbours.  Thus,  the  Baroa 
Von  der  Decken,  who  measured  and  ascended  the 
missionaries'  snow  mountain,  Kilimandjaro,  to  a 
height  of  13,000  feet,  has  recently  been  driven 
back  by  the  Masai,  on  attempting  to  enter  their 
territory  from  the  eastern  side.  The  western  and 
north-western  shores  of  the  lake  are  subject  to  very 
different  political  conditions.  They  are  included 
in  the  territory  of  Uganda,  and  one  despotic 
sovereign  holds  them  under  his  strict  control.  He 
also  maintains  a  fleet  of  war-canoes  on  its  waters. 


steaming  vegetation  of  the  coast  opposite  Zanzibar,  He  is,  therefore, "all-powerful  to  aid  or  to  thwart  a 


was  too  great  for  their  constitutions  to  withstand 
Many  died,  and  the  others  were  useless  from  ill- 
health,  as  well  as  from  their  ignorance  of  the  lan- 
guage, habits,  and  methods  of  locomotion  of  Eastern 
Africa,  and  they  had  to  be  sent  back.  Some  mules 
and  donkeys  were  taken,  but  they  also  proved  a 
failure.  The  great  journey  had  to  be  performed 
on  foot. 

No  African  caravan-track  could  have  been  less 
obstructed  than  the  road  to  Kazeh,  when  Speke 
travelled  along  it  in  the  company  of  Burton  :  on 
the  present  occasion,  the  face  of  fortune  seemed 
steadily  set  against  him.  A  drought  and  famine 
of  remarkable  severity  afflicted  the  whole  extent  of 
Eastern  Africa,  and  produced  the  well-known  fruits 
of  disorganization  and  political  troubles  among  the 
native  tribes.  It  also  happened  that  a  chief  of  im- 
portance had  died,  and  the  question  of  his  succes- 
sion was  disputed  by  arms.  In  short,  the  two 
travellers  pushed  through  far  more  severe  impedi- 
ments than  they  had  reckoned  upon,  before  even 
Kazeh  was  reached ;  and,  on  attempting  to  pro- 
ceed farther,  they  were  attacked  and  plundered. 
Speke  became  seriously  ill,  and  Grant,  who  at  that 
time  was  detached  from  him,  with  a  portion  of  the 
remaining  stores,  could  barely  hold  his  own.  Com- 
munication with  Zanzibar  was  expected  to  be  cut 
off',  and  matters  wore  for  a  time  a  very  alarming 
aspect.  However,  the  two  friends  effected  a  junc- 
tion, and  contrived  to  fall  back  on  Kazeh,  an  1  to 
reorganize  their  party  by  obtaining  a  new  set  of 
porters  and  fresh  interpreters.  They  then  recom- 
menced their  journey  in  October,  1861,  just  one 
year  after  leaving  Zanzibar,  with  restored  health, 
better  prospects,  and  lighter  hearts.  Thus  far  we 
had  heard  from  them  via  Zanzibar,  but  not  a  scrap 
of  intelligence  of  their  subsequent  fate  reached  even 
the  confines  of  the  civilized  world,  until  the  two 
travellers  emerged  at  Gondakoro,  on  the  White 
Nile,  on  February  15,  1863. 


traveller,  and  it  was  to  his  court  that  Speke  and 
Grant  intended  to  proceed,  in  order  to  gain  his  as- 
sistance. 

Thus  far,  say  120  miles  north-west  of  Kazeh, 
the  travellers  had  journeyed  among  the  Wanya- 
mesi  and  other  uninteresting  negroes,  who  are  said 
to  have  been  formerly  included  iu  a  kingdom  of 
some  importance.  They  are  now  scattered  in  tribes 
and  families,  where  each  man  does  what  is  right 
in  his  own  eyes,  subject  to  no  restriction  beyond  the 
self-imposed  restraint  of  superstitious  customs  and 
the  personal  interference  of  his  neighbours.  The 
single  principle  they  possess,  that  attains  to  the 
dignity  of  a  national  policy,  is  a  tacit  understand- 
ing that  travelling  parties  should  be  taxed  and 
robbed  by  individuals,  only  so  far  as  will  fall  short 
of  putting  a  stop  to  the  caravan  trade  altogether. 
It  is  cold  comfort  to  acknowledge  that  this  is  an 
advance  upon  the  doctrines  of  the  Masai.  Now, 
however,  on  the  western  shores  of  Lake  Nyanza, 
Speke  and  Grant  came  upon  a  series  of  strong  gov- 
ernments, including  that  of  Uganda,  and  found 
their  history  to  be  of  considerable  interest. 

Scattered  among  the  Wanyamesi,  and  neigh- 
bouring races,  are  found  families  of  a  superior  type 
to  the  negro.  They  exist  as  a  pastoral  people,  but 
in  other  respects  they  adopt  the  customs  of  the 
races  of  Africa.  They  bear  different  names  in  dif- 
ferent places,  but  we  will  describe  them  by  that 
which  has  the  widest  currency,  namely,  Wahiima. 
Speke  considers  them  offshoots  of  the  Gallas  of 
Abyssinia,  and  of  Asiatic  origin.  He  believes  they 
migrated  in  somewhat  ancient  times  in  bands  from 
.^byssinia,  and  met  with  various  fortunes.  In  some 
countries,  as  in  Uniamesi,  they  were  simply  mingled 
with  the  natives ;  but  in  those  he  was  about  to  visit 
they  had  achieved  the  position  of  a  ruling  caste, 
though  quite  insignificant  in  numbers,  when  com- 
pared to  the  negroes  whom  they  ruled.  Such  was 
first  found  to  be  the  case  in  Uziuli,  a  small  country 
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governed  by  a  robber,  the  terror  of  Arab  traders 
which  lies  80  miles  to  the  west  of  the  south  end  of 
Lake  Njanza.    Speke  and  Grant  traversed  Uzin 
with  the  greatest  difficulty,  and  thence  made  their 
way  to  the  capital  of  the  hospitable  Wahuma  king 
of  Karagwe,  which  lay  250  miles  from  Kazch  and 
70  miles  west  of  the  lake.    Uganda  lies  north  of 
Karagwe,  and  is  rarely  visited  by  traders  from 
Zanzibar.    It  was  Speke 's  aim  to  make  a  favour 
able  impression  on  the  more  accessible  king  of 
Karagwe,  and  to  avail  himself  of  his  good  will  io 
obtaining  a  satisfactory  introduction  to  his  powerful 
neighbour,    liumanika,  the  Kiug  of  Karagwe 
keeps  up  his  state  with  some  magnificence,  and  has 
the  bearing  and  the  liberal  ideas  of  a  gentleman 
His  country  is  a  fair  undulating  land,  partly  6,000 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  elsewhere  sloping  to  th 
lake.  His  cattle  cover  the  hills  in  tens  of  thousands 
His  rule  is  strict,  and  his  people  are  thriving;  but 
as  the  peculiarities  of  Wahuma  governments  were 
more  noteworthy  in  Uganda,  we  will  reserve  the 
description  of  them  just  at  present. 

(To  bo  contiuued.) 


For  "Tlio  Friend.' 

Masings  and  Memories. 
In  these  essays,  many  anecdotes  have  been  given 
which  have  illustrated  the  exercise  of  Providential 
direction  in  human  affairs,  and  iucideuts  showing 
the  same  overruling  infiueuce  are  not  unfrequently 
presenting  themselves.    These  are  always  interest- 
ing.   To  feel  that  though  we  are  feeble  in  strength 
and  deficient  in  understanding,  that  there  is  an 
Omnipresent,  Omnipotent  Being,  infinite  in  wisdom 
caring  for  us,  preparing  the  paths  for  us  to  walk  in 
— modifying  the  very  dangers  which  threaten  us, 
and  shaping  the  afiiictions  which  assail  us,  is  in 
deed  comforting  and  sustaining  to  the  humble 
sorrowful  penitent. 

During  a  late  visit  to  Exeter,  Berks  county, 
Pennsylvania,  I  was  told  of  an  instructive  incident 
in  the  experience  of  Thomas  Lee,  formerly  of  that 
neighbourhood.  Thomas,  after  an  exemplary  life 
was,  years  ago,  taken  to  receive  the  recompense  of 
reward  for  his  faithful  walking  amongst  men, 
whereby  he  had  manifested  the  sanctifying  influ- 
ence of  the  blessed  spirit  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
in  whom  is  the  christian's  purification,  and  through 
whom  comcth  the  forgiveness  of  sins.  One  day 
Thomas  was  suddenly  impressed  with  a  belief  that 
he  must  go  quickly  to  the  house  of  a  German 
neighbour,  and  though  he  hesitated  at  so  unex- 
•  pccted,  and  so  fur  as  human  reason  could  fathom, 
BO  useless  a  requiring,  he  could  not  with  peace  of 
mind  rcfu.se  to  obey  the  call.  As  he  was  hasten- 
ing in  obedience  to  the  inward  direction,  he  per- 
ceived that  his  neighbour  and  several  labourers 
were  at  work  in  a  quarry  near  by.  and  that  the 
bank  above  them,  hjavily  laden  with  rock,  was 
about  to  fall,  and  must,  if  they  remained  where 
they  were,  inevitably  crush  them.  Exerting  his 
voice  to  the  utmost,  he  succeeded  in  drawing  their 
attention  to  the  crumbling  bank,  and  they  fled  from 
it  for  ibeir  lives.  All  ot  them  escaped  the  falling 
uia.ss  but  one,  who,  though  lie  was  not  caught  un- 
der the  stoncH,  was  buried  several  feet  deep  in  the 
looser  soil  from  above.  His  companions  being  at 
band  with  their  tools,  he  was  soon  liberated  from 
bis  premature  burial,  and  though  at  first  iu.sensi- 
blo,  ho  was  not  found  on  after  examination  to  be 
■eriously  injured.  , 
Thomas  Lcc,  to  the  end  of  his  days,  recurred  to 
this  event  with  grateful  emotions,  und,  indeed,  he 


was  meted  to  him  by  his  Heavenly  Father,  as  well 
as  for  a  powerful  lesson,  and  an  awakening  call  to 
those  who  were  saved.  Infinite  power  could  have 
warned  them  of  their  danger  by  other  means,  or  it 
could  have  stayed  the  parting  rock  until  they  had 
voluntarily  left  the  quarry  to  obtain  their  meals  or 
needful  rest.  But  a  lesson  of  instru'^tion  was  to  be 
given,  the  reward  of  obedience  was  to  be  obtained, 
and  infinite  Wisdom  appointed  the  way  from  which 
those  results  should  certainly  follow. 

A  Friend  who  mentioned  to  me  this  incident  in 
the  life  of  Thomas  Lee,  told  me  also  this  anecdote 
related  to  him  by  a  near  connection.  An  aged 
farmer  asked  his  son  if  he  would  drive  him  to  a 
neighbours.  "  Yes,  father,"  he  replied.  Instantly, 
as  he  said  this,  an  impression  was  made  on  his 
mind,  as  though  one  had  said,  "  Don't  go!"  He 
was  perplexed  at  the  unusual  impression,  and  as 
he  did  not  immediately  make  ready,  his  father  en- 
quired if  he  did  not  intend  to  take  him?  "  Yes, 
father!'j.be  again  said,  and  then  immediately  came 
the  inward  response,  "Don't  goV  His  evident 
hesitation  induced  the  father  to  ask  him  the  third 
time,  and  his  reply,  "Yes,  father!"  was  followed 
by  the  "  Don't  go  !"  as  before.  He  felt  ashamed 
of  giving  way  to  these  feelings,  and  so  bestirring 
himself  he  prepared  his  vehicle  and  drove  his  father 
whither  he  desired  to  go.  They  found  their  neigh- 
bour engaged  killing  a  bullock,  and  the  beast,  in- 
furiated by  a  stroke  which,  meant  to  kill,  had  but 
wounded  him,  ran  at  the  new  comers  and  gored 
the  old  farmer  so  dangerously,  that  he  was  for 
years  a  cripple  and  sufferer  therefrom.  In  this 
case,  had  the  young  man  been  faithful  to  the  im- 
pression at  that  time  received,  it  might  have  opened 
the  way  for  his  good,  and  this  act  of  obedience  to 
the  inward  guide  might  have  been  the  introduction 
towards  an  acquaintance  with  that  blessed  Spirit, 
which,  when  faithfully  followed,  will  lead  onward 
and  upward  to  earthly  purity  and  to  heavenly  bles- 
sedness and  peace. 

A  week  or  two  since,  being  at  Atlantic  City,  I 
was  induced  one  evening  to  relate  to  a  mixed  com- 
pany the  above  anecdote  of  Thomas  Lec.  After 
some  comments,  one  of  the  company,  an  interesting 
female,  narrated  the  following  incident  falling  un- 
der her  own  notice,  as  illustrating  the  workmg  of 
Providence  for  individual  salvation.  Her  husband, 
clergyman,  had  employed  a  labourinn;  man  to 


his  close  came  she  had  a  consoling  hope  that  for 
him  Christ  had  not  died  in  vain.  That  through  J 
the  merciful  offering  upon  calvary,  and  the  inward 
cleansing  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  way  had  been 
opened,  and  this  poor  penitent  permitted  to  enter 
into  eternal  rest. 

After  the  death  of  this  labourer,  bis  widow  told 
this  comforter  of  her  husband  that  be  had  some 
time  previously  dreamed  that  he  was  very  ill,  and 
that  a  woman  had  led  him  in  his  last  extremity  to 
the  Saviour.  On  his  awaking,  he  related  his  dream 
to  his  wife.  On  returning  from  his  labour  on  the 
day  in  which  he  had  mowed  the  clergyman's  yard, 
he  told  her  that  he  found,  in  the  clergyman's  wife, 
the  very  woman  who  had  led  him  in  his  dream  to 
Christ.  This  was  the  occasion  of  his  sending  to 
the  clergyman's  bouse  when  he  found  himself  really 
ill,  and  like  to  die, 

It  seemed  in  this  case,  that  the  blessed  Saviour, 
who  had  a  purpose  of  mercy  towards  this  poor  man 
had  given  him  this  dream  to  open  the  way  in  bis 
dark  heart  to  receive  instruction  by  the  mouth  ol 
this  woman.  Had  it  not  been  for  this,  he  might 
have  despised  the  instrument,  and  so  have  given  no 
heed  to  the  counsel.  The  Lord's  ways  are  not  as 
our  ways,  but  are  perfect  in  wisdom,  no  less  thar 
in  mercy  and  truth. 
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mow  the  yard  round  his  dwelling,  and  she  having 
a  concern  lest  her  plants  and  flowers  should  be  in 
jured,  went  out  to  see  him  and  caution  him  to  be 
careful.  She  was  thus  led  to  take  notice  of  the  stran- 
ger. Some  months  afterward,  a  message  came  for 
her  husband  to  visit  a  person  who  was  very  ill. 
The  clergyman  was  himself  quite  unwell,  and  his 
wife  told  him  that  he  had  better  remain  at  home,  and 
let  her  visit  the  sick  man,  and  if  it  was  needl'ul,  she 
would,  as  that  was  their  lecture  day,  send  one  of 
the  elders  to  see  him.  Her  proposition  was  agreed 
to  by  her  husband,  and  on  vi-itiug  the  sick  man, 
she  found  he  was  the  same  person  who  had  mown 
their  yard.  lie  was  in  deep  distress,  very  sensible 
that  death  was  approaching,  and  very  anxious  to 
witness  the  great  work  of  preparation  for  another 
state  of  existence  going  on.  As  she  received  ability, 
he  directed  him  to  Christ  Jesus,  the  Way,  the 
Truth  and  the  Life, — the  sinner's  only  hope.  She 
then  went  on  to  the  lecture,  and  one  of  the  elders, 
at  her  request,  made  the  sick  man  a  visit. 

The  next  day  on  receiving  a  message  from  the 
sick  man,  requesting  that  she  would  visit  him  again, 
she  went.    He  was  still  in  great  anxiety  of  mind 


could  not  speak  of  it  without  tears.  His  faithful- !  respecting  his  future  condition,  and  she' was  once 
Dess  in  this  instance,  was  without  doubt  blessed  to 'more  prepared  to  speak  to  him  of  the  Saviour, 
his  own  furtherance  in  righteousness.  For  his  own  through  whom  alone  cometh  purification  and  salva- 
spiritual  benefit,  we  may  reverently  believe,  this  jtiou.    He  seemed  to  receive  the  Truth,  and  when 


Relics  in  Rocks. — Among  the  morsels  of  a  por 
tion  of  cliff  which  fell  in  the  neighbourhood  o 
Havre  during  the  late  stormy  weather,  says  the 
Paris  Gdligtiani,  were  found  three  bronze  hatch 
ets.  Referring  to  that  discovery,  the  Abbe  Cochet 
in  a  letter  to  the  journals,  states  that  these  hatchet; 
are  found  almost  all  over  Europe.  They  are  com 
mon  in  France,  and  are  generally  found  in  groups 
Some  of  them  have  been  analyzed,  and  found  U 
be  composed  of  fourteen  parts  of  tin  and  eighty-si: 
of  copper.  The  bronze  is  the  same  as  that  of  a: 
antique  poniard  brought  from  Egypt,  and  analyzei 
by  Vauquelin,  from  which  it  would  appear  that  th 
composition  of  ancient  Gallic  bronze  came  fron 
Egypt.  Archseologists  generally  attribute  hatchetpj 
of  this  kind  to  the  Celts  and  Gauls,  and  give  theu 
the  general  name  of  Celtic.  Those  now  found  ar 
neither  pointed  nor  polished,  but  just  as  they  cam' 
from  the  hands  of  the  founder.  One  of  them  hac 
formerly  a  ring,  by  which  it  was  suspended. 
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For  "  Tlie  Friend." 

"Judge  Not." 

Few  things  are  more  common  than  hasty  judg 
ment, — few  more  rare  than  true  and  rifrhteoi 
judgment.    As  in  great  things,  so  in  little.  It 
very  easy  to  set  up  one's  own  notions  into  a  judg 
ment  seat,  and  condemn  thereat  all  manners,  wayi 
and  sentiments  that  differ  therefrom.    But  'tis 
miserably  poor  way,  even  in  a  very  small  degree 
It  is  well  enough  to  have  opinions;  but  having  then 
it  is  also  well  to  let  others  have  theirs,  and  nev 
try  to  rule  the  world.    And  it  is  well  if  this  fai 
uess  springs  not  from  laxity  of  intercut  or  of  pri 
ciple,  as  it  might  do;  but  from  the  pure  fount  c 
christian  charity. 

I  doubt  if  there  is  anything  hut  may  bo  looke 
at  in  diflerent  ways,  or  bear  different  construction 
It  is  the  part  of  "  holy,  happy  charity,"  to  seiz 
always  on  the  favourable  side, — of  hasty  judgmen 
to  seize  the  unfavourable  one ; — of  charity,  to  lesse 
errors  into  mistakes; — of  hasty  judgment,  to  wid< 
them  into  opportunities  for  condemnation. 

It  requires  great  clearness  of  vision  to  see  arigh 
and  two  circumstances  are  very  likely  to  chang 
the  appearance  of  what  we  look  at — our  own  pn 
conceived  notions,  and  the  atmosphere  which  sui 
rounds  the  objects.  These  are  often  great  disto 
tcrs,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  divest  the  mind  of  thei 
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influence,  and  to  look  at  things  in  the  pure  light  of 
Truth.  Assuredly  to  do  so,  will  strip  wise,  ready 
self,  of  much  of  its  nature,  and  bow  it  in  fear, — 
that  fear  which  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom. 

As  we  learn  to  view  things  in  reference  to  Him, 
who  is  the  Author  of  all  good,  and  the  Judge  of 
all  evil,  much  of  the  bias  of  personal  opinion  will 
fall  away.  Even  that  useful  hedge,  but  vain  de- 
fence— the  opinions  of  our  friends — will  lose  undue 
importance,  and  we  will  shrink  from  the  habit  of 
judging  in  all  things,  little  as  well  as  great,  feeling 
that  One  above  knoweth,  that  be  bath  seen  the 
heart,  its  motives  and  temptations,  and  He  knows 
the  truth  ;  and  woe  to  us  if  we  judge — and  it  be 
not  righteous  judgment. 

"Judge  not;  the  workings  of  his  brain 
And  of  his  heart,  thou  canst  not  see. 
What  looks  to  thy  dim  eyes  a  stain, 
In  God's  pure  light  may  only  be 
A  scar,  brought  from  some  well  fought  field, 
Where  thou  wouldst  only  faint  and  yield." 

From  "  The  New  Monthly  Magazine." 

The  Primeval  Forests  of  the  Amazons. 

(Continued  from  page  26.) 

Snakes  abounded  in  this  region;  many  of  the 
species  were  arboreal,  and  sometimes  looked  like 
the  flexuous  stem  of  a  creeping  plant  endowed  with 
life,  and  threading  its  way  amongst  the  leaves  and 
branches — animated  lianas.  It  was  rather  alarm- 
ing, in  entomologizing  about  the  trunks  of  trees,  to 
suddenly  encounter,  on  turning  round,  a  pair  of 
glittering  eyes  and  a  forked  tongue  within  a  few 
inches  of  one's  head.  Water-snakes  will  also  some- 
times take  the  bait  intended  for  a  fish,  and  the 
Amazonian  angler  often  brings  an  unwelcome  visi- 
tor to  the  surface.  The  extraction  of  the  hook, 
which  is  generally  swallowed,  as  with  an  eel,  is  an 
operation  that  is,  we  suppose,  left  to  some  by- 
stander. 

A  curious  question  in  connection  with  the  accli- 
matiaation  and  domestication  of  animals — a  subject 
which  occupies  the  attention  of  Europe,  as  well  as 
of  Australia  and  other  countries,  in  the  present 
day — presented  itself  at  Murucupi,  a  creek  where 
Indians  and  half-breeds  had  lived  for  many  gene- 
rations in  perfect  seclusion  from  the  rest  of  the 
world,  the  place  being  little  known  or  frequented. 
The  spot  is  described,  as  far  as  scenery  is  con- 
cerned, as  exquisitely  beautiful.  Then,  again,  the 
inhabitants  had  groves  of  bananas,  mangoes,  cotton, 
palm-trees,  pawpaws,  coffee,  and  sugar.  They  had 
also  plots  of  Mandisca  and  Indian  corn.  But  ani- 
mal food  is  as  much  a  necessary  of  life  in  this  ex- 
hausting climate  as  it  is  in  Europe.  Now  these 
people  have  no  idea  of  securing  a  constant  supply 
of  meat  by  keeping  cattle,  sheep,  or  hogs,  nor  is 
there  any  lack  of  tamable  animals  fit  for  human 
food  in  the  Amazonian  forests.  There  are  the 
tapir,  the  paca,  the  cutia,  and  the  curassow  tur- 
keys; but  the  management  of  domestic  animals  is 
unsuited  to  their  tastes,  and  such,  says  H.  Bates, 
is  the  inflexibility  of  organization  in  the  red  men, 
and  by  inheritance  from  Indians  also  in  half-breeds, 
that  the  habit  seems  impossible  to  be  acquired  by 
them,  although  they  show  great  aptitude  in  other 
respects  for  civilized  life.  Thus  they  continue  to 
be  fishers  and  hunters,  despite  the  fatigue  and  un- 
certainty of  the  process ;  and  this  inveterate  instinct 
is  far  more  opposed  to  their  progress  in  civilization 
than  the  more  imaginary  one  of  their  competition 
with  an  excessive  vegetation. 

On  the  first  night  of  the  rainy  season  there  was 
clia»{fi  a  tremendous  uproar — tree-frogs,  crickets,  goat- 
suckers, and  owls,  all  joining  to  perform  a  deafen- 
ing concert.  The  croaking  and  hooting  of  frogs 
was  so  loud  that  they  could  not  hear  one  another's 
voices  within  doors.  Ants  and  termites  came  forth 


in  the  winged  state  next  day.  H.  Bates  retreated 
to  Para  under  these  adverse  circumstances,  and 
began  to  prepare  for  an  expedition  up  the  Amazons. 
At  this  epoch  (1849)  steamers  had  not  been  intro- 
duced, and  nearly  all  communication  with  the  in- 
terior was  by  means  of  sailing-vessels,  and  the 
voyage,  made  in  this  way,  was  tedious  in  the  ex- 
treme. When  the  regular  east  wind  blew — the 
"  vento  gcrte,''  or  trade  wind  of  the  Amazons — 
sailing-vessels  could  get  along  very  well ;  but  when 
this  failed,  they  were  obliged  to  remain,  sometimes 
many  days  together,  anchored  near  the  shore,  or 
progress  laboriously  by  means  of  the  "espia." 
This,  where  the  density  of  vegetation  put  tracking 
out  of  the  question,  was  accomplished  by  sending 
forward  a  cable  by  a  montaria,  which  was  secured 
to  a  tree  or  bough,  and  the  vessel  hauled  up,  and 
so  on,  repeating  the  process.  Anything  more 
tedious  it  is  difiicult  to  imagine.  H.  Bates  obtained 
a  passage  in  a  schooner  belonging  to  a  young 
Mestizo,  named  Joao  da  Cunha  Correia,  who  was 
ascending  the  river  on  a  trading  expedition.  The 
channel  by  which  the  passage  had  to  be  eff'ected 
from  the  Para  to  the  Amazons  was  not  more  than 
eighty  to  one  hundred  yards  in  width,  and  was 
hemmed  in  by  two  walls  of  forest,  which  ro;e  per- 
pendicularly from  the  water  to  a  height  of  seventy 
or  eighty  feet.  The  water  was  of  great  and  uniform 
depth,  even  close  to  the  banks.  They  seemed,  in- 
deed, to  be  in  a  deep  gorge,  and  the  strange  im- 
pression produced  was  augmented  by  the  dull 
echoes  produced  by  the  voices  of  the  Indian  crew 
and  the  splash  of  their  paddles.  This  channel  was 
thirty-five  miles  long,  and  it  took  three  days  and  a 
half  in  efl'ecting  the  passage.  The  extremity  of  the 
channel  is  said  to  be  haunted  by  a  Paje,  or  Indian 
wizard,  whom  it  is  necessary  to  propitiate  by  de- 
positing some  article  on  the  spot,  if  the  voyager 
wishes  to  secure  a  safe  return  from  the  "  sertao,"  as 
the  interior  of  the  country  is  called.  Here  the  trees 
were  all  hung  with  rags,  shirts,  straw-hats,  bunches 
of  fruit,  and  so  forth.  The  men  caught  plenty  of 
fish  in  these  channels,  the  prevailing  kind  being  a 
species  of  Loricaria,  wholly  encased  in  bony  armor. 
A  small  alligator,  not  more  than  two  feet  in  length, 
is  also  found  in  the  shallow  creeks. 

The  channel,  on  entering  the  Amazons  proper, 
formed  a  splendid  reach,  sweeping  from  south-west 
to  north-east,  with  a  horizon  of  water  and  sky  both 
up  stream  and  down.  The  majestic  river  did  not, 
however,  present  the  lake-like  aspect  which  the 
waters  of  the  Para  and  Tocantins  affect,  but  had 
all  the  swing,  so  to  speak,  of  a  vast  flowing  stream. 
There  was  a  spanking  breeze,  and  the  vessel  bound- 
ed gaily  over  the  waters.  The  same  evening,  how- 
ever, a  furious  squall  burst  forth,  tearing  the 
waters  into  foam,  and  producing  a  frightful  uproar 
in  the  neighbouring  forests.  In  half  an  hour  all 
was  again  calm,  and  the  full  moon  appeared  sailing 
in  a  cloudless  sky. 

The  Amazons  is  at  the  junction  of  the  Xingu, 
one  of  its  great  tributaries,  ten  miles  broad,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  a  trifling  detention  of  two 
days  in  the  sickening  heat,  becalmed,  the  weather 
was  delightful,  the  air  transparently  clear,  and  the 
breeze  cool  and  invigorating.  At  daylight  on  the 
6th,  a  chain  of  blue  hills,  the  Serra  de  Almeyrim, 
appeared  in  the  distance  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
river.  The  sight  was  most  exhilarating,  after  so 
long  a  sojourn  in  a  flat  country.  The  coast  through- 
out is  described,  however,  as  having  a  most  deso- 
late aspect:  the  forest  is  not  so  varied  as  on  the 
higher  land,  and  the  water  frontage,  which  is  des- 
titute of  the  green  mantle  of  climbing  plants  that 
form  so  rich  a  decoration  in  other  parts,  is  encum- 
bered at  every  step  with  piles  of  fallen  trees,  peo- 
pled by  white  egrets,  ghostly  storks,  and  solitary 


herons.  The  Almeyrim  range  is  only  the  first  of 
a  long  series  of  hilly  ranges,  each  having  their 
separate  names,  and,  for  the  most  part,  with  steep 
rugged  sides,  destitute  of  trees  and  clothed  with 
short  herbage,  but  here  and  there  exposing  bare 
white  patches.  One  of  these  ranges,  called  the 
Paranaquara,  is  remarkable  for  its  flat  tops.  The 
valley,  or  river  plain,  is  contracted  to  its  narrowest 
breadth  in  this  hilly  region,  being  only  from  four 
to  five  miles  broad.  In  no  other  part  of  the  river 
do  the  highlands  on  each  side  approach  so  closely. 
Beyond,  they  gradually  recede,  and  the  width  of 
the  river  valley  consequently  increases,  until  in  the 
central  parts  of  the  Upper  Amazons  it  is  no  less 
than  five  hundred  and  forty  miles. 

Santarem,  a  beautifully  situated  town,  which  H. 
Bates  made  his  head-quarters  for  no  less  than  three 
years,  lies  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tabajos,  and,  al- 
though four  hundred  miles  from  the  sea,  is  accessi- 
ble to  vessels  of  heavy  tonnage  coming  straight 
from  the  Atlantic.  There  is  plenty  of  land  here, 
and  the  Tapajos  opens  a  direct  way  into  the  heart 
of  the  mining  provinces  of  interior  Brazil.  But 
where  is  the  population  to  come  from,  inquires  H. 
Bates,  to  develop  the  resources  of  this  fine  country  ? 
At  present  the  district,  within  a  radius  of  twenty- 
five  miles,  contains  barely  six  thousand  five  hun- 
dred inhabitants;  behind  the  town  the  country  is 
uninhabited,  and  jaguars  roam  nightly  close  up  to 
the  ends  of  the  suburban  streets.  This  while  other 
countries  are  groaning  under  the  necessity  of  con- 
tributing to  the  support  of  an  excessive  population. 
The  tendency  of  mankind  is  to  cumulate,  instead 
of  wisely  distributing  itself  amidst  virgin  lands, 
forests,  and  waters.  The  progress  in  such  regions 
is,  hence,  of  an  almost  geological  slowness. 

H.  B  ites  took  up  his  head-quarl«rs  for  the  time 
being  at  Obydos,  a  small  town  of  twelve  hundred 
inhabitants,  on  the  north  bank,  airily  situated  on 
a  high  bluff  and  in  a  hilly  di.strict.  The  river  here 
is  contracted  to  a  breadth  of  rather  less  than  a 
mile  (1,738  yards,)  and  the  entire  volume  of  its 
waters,  the  collective  product  of  a  score  of  mighty 
streams,  is  poured  through  the  strait  with  tremen- 
dous velocity,  and  a  depth  of  from  thirty  to  forty 
fathoms.  Behind  is  an  extensive  lake,  called  the 
Lago  G-rande  da  Villa  Franca,  which  communi- 
cates with  the  Amazons  both  above  and  below 
Obydos.  The  inhabitants  of  Santarem  are  mainly 
whites,  and  they  have  lately  imported  negroes,  be- 
fore which  they  used  to  do,  what  a  free  negro  is 
said  to  have  recommended  us  to  do  in  Australia, 
to  force  servitude  on  the  Indians.  It  is  indeed 
questionable  if  it  is  not  better  to  teach  the  savages 
to  earn  a  livelihood  by  honest  industry,  than  to  let 
them  starve  in  idleness.  There  were  heiresses  at 
Obydos  whose  property  was  reckoned  in  cacao 
plantations,  oxen,  and  slaves.  Some  enterprising 
young  men  had  come  over  from  Para  and  Maran- 
ham  to  appropriate  to  themselves  the  ladies  and 
their  fortunes.  The  people  were  very  sociable  and 
hospitable,  but  only  one  had  enterprise  sufficient  to 
establish  a  sugar-mill. 

The  forest  around  Obydos  was  more  varied  than 
it  is  in  the  Amazons  region  generally,  and  is  ren- 
dered utterly  impenetrable  by  the  thick  under- 
growth of  plants  of  the  pine-apple  order,  and  by 
cacti.  Monkeys  abounded,  and  one  species,  a  coaita, 
is  much  esteemed  as  an  article  of  food.  The  worst 
is,  that  this  is  just  the  most  mild,  affectionate, 
intelligent,  and  human-like  monkey.  A  wood- 
cricket  is  also  met  with  here  that  sings  so  loudly 
that  the  natives  place  it,  like  a  bird,  in  a  wicker- 
work  cage.  H.  Bates  likewise  met  with  some  transi- 
tion forms  here  among  the  butterflies,  which  he 
believes  tend  to  show  that  a  physiological  species 
can  be  and  is  produced  in  nature  out  of  the  varie- 
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ties  of  a  pre-existing  closely  allied  one.  The  pro- 
cess of  originatiou  of  a  species  in  nature,  lie  re- 
marks, as  it  takes  place  successively,  must  be  ever, 
perhaps  beyond  man's  power  to  trace,  on  account 
of  the  great  lapse  of  time  it  requires.  But  we  can 
obtain  a  fair  view  of  it  by  tracing  a  variable  and 
far-spreading  species  over  the  wide  area  of  its  pre- 
sent distribution,  and  a  long  observation  of  such 
will  lead  to  the  eonclus  ion  that  new  species  in  all 
cases  must  have  arisen  out  of  variable  and  widely 
disseminated  forms. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Selectc'd. 

"III.MSELP  HATH  DONE  IT." 
Isaiah  xxxii.  15. 
'*  Himself  liutli  done  it"  all !  0,  how  those  words 

Should  hush  to  silence  every  niiirniuring  tlioiiglill 
"  Himself  hath  done  it" — He  who  loves  me  best — 
He  who  niy  soul  with  his  own  blood  hath  bought. 

"  Himself  hnth  done  it."    Can  it  then  be  aught 
Than  full  of  wisdom — full  of  tenderest  love? 

Not  one  unneeded  sorrow  will  He  send, 

To  teach  this  wandering  heiirt  no  more  to  rove. 

"  Himself  hath  done  it."    Yes,  although  severe 
May  seem  the  stroke,  and  bitter  be  the  cup, 

'Tis  His  own  hand  that  holds  it  ;  and  I  know 
He'll  give  me  grace  to  drink  it  meekly  up. 

"Himselfhath  done  it."    0,  no  arm  but  His 
Could  e'er  sustain  beneath  earth's  dreary  lot; 

But  while  I  know  He  doetli  all  things  well. 
My  heart  His  loving  kindness  questions  not. 

"  Himself  hath  done  ii"— He  who's  searched  me  through 
Sees  how  I  cling,  to  earth's  ensnaring  ties. 

And  so  he  breaks  each  reed  on  which  my  soul 
Too  much  for  happiness  and  j«y  relies. 

"  Himself  hath  done  it."    He  would  have  me  see 
What  broken  cisterns  human  friends         jirove  ; 

That  I  may  lurnund  quench  my  burning  thirst 
At  his  own  fount      everlasting  love. 

"  Himself  hath  done  it."    Then  I  fain  would  say— ^ 
Th)  will  in  all  things  ever  more  be  done  ; 

E'en  though  that  will  remove  whom  best  I  love, 
While  Jesus  lives  I  cannot  be  alone. 

'Himselfhath  done  it"— precious,  precious  words  I 
Himself— my  Father,  Saviour,  Brother,  Friend  I 

Whose  faithfulness  no  variation  knows, — 
Who,  having  loved  me,  loves  me  to  the  end! 

And  when,  in  his  eternal  presence  blest, 

I,  at  his  feet  my  crown  immortal  cast, 
I'll  gladly  own,  with  all  his  ransomed  saints, 

"  Himself  huth  done  it"  all  from  first  to  last! 

—  Glimpses  of  Heaven. 

^i-IwtiMl  f.)r  "The  Friend. 

LINES  RECALLED  O.V  HR.MtlXG  OF  THE  DEATH 

OF  M.  C  . 

How  sweet  the  scene  where  virtue  dies. 

When  sinks  the  righteous  soul  to  rest  • 
How  mildly  beam  the  closing  eyes,  ' 
How  gently  heaves  the  expiring  breast. 
So  fades  the  summer  cloud  away. 

So  binks  the  gale  when  storms  are  o'er 
So  gently  shuts  the  eye  of  day. 
So  dies  the  wave  aiong  the  shore. 
_  A  holy  quiet  reigns  around, 

A  calm  whif-h  life  nor  death  destroys; 
Nothing  disturbs  that  peace  profound. 
Which  her  uufeltercd  soul  enjoys. 

Farewell,  conflicting  hopes  and  fears, 
Where  light  and  shade  niternate  dwell  I 

How  bright  the  unchanging  morn  appears- 
Farewell,  inconstant  world,  farewell  I  ' 

Life's  duly  done,  ns  sinks  the  clay, 

Light  from  its  load  the  spirit  Hies, 
While  heaven  and  earth  combine  to  say, 

'!  How  bicss'd  the  righteous  when  ihey  die." 

Retirement,  in  deep  though tfulne.'^.s,  ia  profitable 
for  the  christian  ;  being  iudispcusablc  for  the  re- 
newal of  spiritual  strength. 


In  ecru e,  &c. 


For  "  Tlie  Friend." 


(Continued  from  page  22.) 

*  *  *  Our  next  point  being  Lucerne,  we  had 
choice  between  two  routes,  one  over  the  Brunig, 
and  the  other  back  to  Berne  by  the  way  of  Thun, 
lovely  lake,  so  well  worth  repeating,  and  up  the 
valley  of  the  Aar  with  its  beautiful  meadows,  gar- 
dens and  villages,  and  thence  by  railroad  to  our 
place  of  destination.  The  pass  of  the  Brunig  had 
many  attractions,  affording  some  splendid  views  of 
the  Oberland  mountains,  and  overlooking  lake 
Lungem  ;  but  we  had  crossed  so  many  of  these 
mountain  passes,  and  the  beauties  of  lake  Thun 
were  so  attractive,  together  with  a  desire  to  see 
more  of  the  country  by  taking  the  more  circuitous 
route,  that  we  concluded  to  return  to  Berne.  We  con- 
tinued to  witness  that  unpleasant  feature,  the  great 
prevalence  of  women  performing  severe  out-door 
labour  of  various  kinds.  Near  Interlachen  we  saw 
them  drawing  heavy  loads  of  hay,  potatoes,  &c.,  in 
carts  which  held  nearly  as  much  as  our  one-horse 
carts,  by  taking  hold  of  the  two  shafts  and  pulling 
them  wearily  along.  It  seems  quite  the  fashion  to 
make  the  females  work  in  these  countries.  We 
have  seen  many  more  cows  labouring  than  oxen, 
drawing  loads  in  towns,  ploughing,  &c.  When  per- 
forming the  latter  service,  they  generally  have 
plenty  of  assistance  ;  frequently  forming  part  of  a 
team  of  six,  composed  of  a  mixture  of  oxen,  horses 
and  COWS;  and  we  sometimes  see  a  cow  and  horse, 
or  cow  and  donkey  geared  together  side  by  side. 
I  do  not  pity  the  cows,  they  don't  appear  to  work 
hard,  have  always  been  pampered  pets  in  most 
countries,  and  they  might  as  well  work  for  their 
living  as  the  oxen,  as  far  as  I  know.  But  I  do 
pity  the  women.  Yet  I  could  not  but  be  amused, 
as  we  were  passing  by  Berne,  to  see  a  team  of  six- 
teen women,  pulling  or  rather  guiding  a  large 
wagon  down  a  steep  hill  where  they  had  been 
making  hay.  And  en  passant,  though  rather  out 
of  place,  I  did  pity  the  labouring  dogs  of  Belgium, 
I  do  not  know  whether  I  have  spoken  of  these, 
which  we  saw  harnessed  to  little  carts,  at  every 
turn  almost  in  the  towns ;  often  only  one  dog  to  a 
cart,  with  loads  of  vegetables,  &c.,  which  either 
men  or  women  were  taking  about  for  sale,  and 
which  appeared  far  too  heavy  for  the  poor  brutes. 
We  noticed  they  generally  dropped  directly  down 
in  the  shafts  to  re^t,  whenever  the  carts  stopped — 
panting,  with  their  tongue  extended,  and  apparently 
nearly  worn  out. 

How  very  pretty  and  neat  the  railway  station- 
houses  on  the  continent  are.  Not  only  the  large 
ones  in  the  cities  and  towns,  of  which  perhaps  I 
have  spoken — of  those  of  Germany  at  least,  as  often 
being  very  spacious  and  elegantly  finished,  with 
columns,  fresco  painting,  gilding,  etc.,  but  also  the 
little  road-side  stations.  In  Swiizurlaud  they  are 
adorned  with  the  tasteful  Swiss  carving,  and  have 
pretty  little  gardens  attached.  Some  of  the  larger 
ones  are  almost  embowered  with  the  vine,  common- 
ly called  with  us,  the  five  fingered  creeper,  which 
appears  to  be  a  great  favorite ;  it  makes  the  most 
elegant  drapery,  throwing  out  its  foliage  in  large 
clu.stcrs  of  long  tapering  plumes,  which  festoon  and 
wave  over  their  roots  and  piazzas  most  gracefully. 
The  better  class  of  Swiss  cottages  are  very  tasteful 
as  well  as  picturesque  in  their  form,  especially  those 
near  Interlachen.  Having  neat  inviting-looking 
piazzas  and  balconies,  and  being  quite  elaborately 
and  finely  carved  on  the  face  of  the  weather  board- 
ing and  cornice,  not  merely  scalloped  on  the  edges. 
1  have  not  yet  understood  how  it  is  these  dwellings, 
which  appear  to  be  those  of  the  humbler  classes, 
can  be  adorned  in  what  we  would  think  to  be  so 
expensive  a  manner.    It  does  not  prevail  every- 


where;  and  the  dwellings  in  some  of  the  cantons, 
though  they  are  also  picturesque,  are  less  tasteful ; 
instead  of  the  low  roof  and  wide  spreading  eaves, 
having  very  high  roofs;  some  forming  two-thirds  of 
the  whole  height  of  the  house,  and  pitching  from 
the  peak  four  ways ;  appearing  as  though  they 
might  contain  three  stories,  if  we  may  judge  by  the 
three  rows  of  dormer  windows.  *  *  *  We  passed 
the  day,  after  our  arrival  at  Lucerne,  in  traversing 
the  whole  extent  of  the  lake  in  a  comfortable  little 
steamer,  for  the  sake  of  the  enjoyment  of  the 
scenery,  and  returned  fully  prepared  to  adopt, 
what  I  believe  is  the  general  sentiment,  that 
Lucerne  rather  exceeds  any  other,  even  of  the  lakes 
of  Switzerland,  in  all  that  can  make  a  lake  both 
grand  and  beautiful.  This,  as  you  are  aware,  is 
larger  than  Thun, — which  seemed  to  me  a  perfect 
gem  of  beauty, — though  not  wider;  and  being  very 
irregular  in  its  form,  its  winding  shores  afford 
ample  opportunity  of  exhibiting  their  exquisite  and 
constantly  varying  scenery,  to  the  greatest  advan- 
tage. But  charming  and  most  interesting  as  was 
the  whole  of  this  day's  trip,  I  feel  lazy  just  now 
about  venturing  upon  any  description  of  it ;  and 
will  lay  it  by  among  many,  many  other  matters  of 
thrilling  interest,  to  talk  of  when  we  meet.  The 
following  account  of  Lucerne,  and  the  approach  to 
it  from  Berne,  is  from  's  notes. 


i 
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III 


"  On  leaving  Berne  we  crossed  the  Aar  on 
lofty  stone  bridge  ;  our  route  being  a  circuitous  one 
and  laying  through  an  undulating  country,  often 
with  no  high  mountains  in  sight.  Before  entering 
the  town  of  Burgdorf,  where  Pestalozi  once  kept 
his  celebrated  school,  we  passed  the  old  castle  of 
Keichenbach,  standing  on  a  neighbouring  height, 
it  was  once  the  residence  of  Rudolph,  of  Erlach, 
and  is  considered  a  venerable  relic  of  former  trou- 
blous times.  We  passed  through  Olten,  the  road 
throughout  being  so  situated  as  to  afford  us  fine 
views  of  the  varied  country;  part  of  it  being  rather 
dull  and  uninteresting  though  fertile,  thickly  settled 
and  well  cultivated,  and  part  presenting  the  ever 
varying  pictures  of  lovely  verdant  vallies  and  pic- 
turesque cottages,  surrounded  by  gardens  and 
orchards,  now  loaded  with  fruit,  which  give  so 
much  beauty  to  the  tamer  parts  of  Swiss  scenery, 
The  climate  and  soil  seem  to  suit  the  growth  of 
apples,  for  the  trees  were  thickly  scattered  in  every 
direction,  and  the  abundance  of  fair  looking  fruit 
on  them,  required  the  limbs  to  be  propped  to  pre^ 
vent  them  breaking.  The  road  runs  along  the 
western  bank  of  the  little  lake  Sempach,  which  lay 
like  a  mirror  before  us,  reflecting  the  rays  of  the 
descending  sun.  We  could  plainly  see  the  small  vil- 
lage of  the  same  name  as  the  lake,  on  the  opposite 
side,  and  just  behind  it,  on  the  rising  ground,  the 
battle-field  of  the  famous  conflict  between  the  Swisp 
peasants  and  the  Austrian  army  under  Leopold,  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  in  which  the  former,  though 
comparatively  few  in  number,  were  victorious  over 
their  mailed  foes,  and  secured  the  liberty  of  their 
country.  The  .^cene  was  now  one  of  quiet  beauty, 
and  there  was  nothing  but  the  traditions  of  the  past, 
so  warmly  cherished  among  this  freedom-loving  peo- 
ple, to  tell  of  the  deadly  strife,  or  of  the  six  hundred 
nobles,  and  the  thousands  of  common  soldiers  whose 
bones  lie  buried  beneath  the  teeming  soil.  As  Wi 
came  near  Luccrn,  the  features  of  the  landscape 
became  more  bold  ;  the  Rhcgi  was  to  be  seen  on 
our  left,  while  before  us  and  on  our  right  the  to; 
of  Mount  Pilatus  presented  its  jagged  outline.  Thi 
entrance  into  the  town  of  Lueern  from  this  side  is 
very  striking,  and  impressed  us  much  as  we  passed 
by  the  long  and  high  battlement-walls,  with  numer- 
ous lofty  watch-towers;  the  houses  or  gardens  ofte: 
backing  up  against  the  former,  and  the  sward  am 
shrubbery  on  the  high  bank  being  luxuriant,  am 
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w.,  of  the  brigbtesfc  green.  The  station  is  close  on  the 
bank  of  the  Reuss,  just  where  it  rushes  out  of  the 
lake.  We  were  soon  nicelj  housed  at  the  "  Eng- 
lischen  Hof,"  a  hotel  situated  on  the  north  bank  of 
the  lake,  over  which  the  windows  of  our  chamber 
opened,  giving  us  a  superb  view  of  it,  and  of  the 
cloud-capped  mountains  bordering  it.  The  city  it- 
self does  not  offer  any  great  attractions,  at  least 
we  found  but  little  in  it  to  interest  us.  It  is  situ- 
ated at  the  west  end  of  Lake  Lucern,  and  is  the 
chief  town  of  the  canton  of  that  name.  It  was  for- 
merly defended  by  high  walls,  to  which  allusion 
has  already  been  made,  which  now  serve  to  support 
a  fine  promenade.  There  are  three  ancient  bridges 
over  the  river  that  divides  the  town,  which,  though 
built  of  wood,  and  but  rough-looking  structures,  are 
objects  of  interest,  being  adorned  throughout  their 
respective  lengths  with  old-time  paintings.  In  one, 
the  pictures  are  illustrative  of  remarkable  events 
in  the  early  history  of  the  canton ;  in  another,  of 
sacred  history,  and  in  the  third,  of  imaginary  scenes 
Balled  the  Dance  of  Death.  The  object  which  per- 
haps attracts  more  attention  than  any  other  from 
most  travellers  here,  is  a  celebrated  monument  to 
the  memory  of  the  Swiss  Guard,  who  were  slain 
while  defending  the  royal  family  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  French  revolution.  It  is  a  gigantic  lion,  cut 
out  of  a  sandstone  rock,  twenty-eight  feet  long  and 
eighteen  ft.et  high,  with  an  arrow  buried  in  his  side, 
and  though  evidently  almost  spent,  still  defending 
a.  shield  ou  which  the  "  flcur  de  lis"  of  France  is 
sonspicuously  carved.    We  did  not  visit  it. 

"  The  day  after  our  arrival,  we  appropriated  to  a 
trip  down  the  lake  and  back,  in  a  commodious  little 
steamer  ;  the  scenery  throughout  its  length  being 
idmitted  to  bear  away  the  palm  for  mingled  beauty 
and  sublimity,  over  every  other  in  Europe.  The 
lake  lies  in  a  deep  crucial  shaped  depression,  sur- 
rounded by  mountains  belonging  to  the  four  can- 
tons of  Lucern,  Schwytz,  Unterwalden  and  Uri,  its 
surface  being  nearly  fil'teen  hundred  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  The  four  main  branches,  or  limbs 
of  the  cross,  take  distinguishing  names  from  the 
towns  situated  on  them — as  Lucern,  which  is  on 
the  western  limb ;  Alpnach,  on  the  southern ; 
Buochs,  OQ  the  eastern,  and  Uri  ou  the  northern 
limb.  The  distance  from  Lucern  to  Fluelen,  at 
the  termination  of  the  northern  branch,  is  nearly 
ihirty  miles,  and  there  is  but  one  small  island  in 
the  whole  extent.  In  some  parts  the  water  is  be- 
tween eight  and  nine  hundred  .feet  deep. 

"  Of  course  I  can  touch  upon  very  few  of  the 
many  points  of  beauty,  and  of  savage,  almost  ap- 
palling grandeur,  presented  to  us  during  our  delight- 
ful excursion  on  this  celebrated  sheet  of  water. 
Soon  after  leaving  our  moorings  we  rounded  a  high 
aromontory  called  the  Meggeuhorn,  and  passed  in 
t'ront  of  a  bay  or  deep  indentation,  from  the  edges 
jf  which  on  one  side,  the  land  runs  up  in  irregular 
andulatious,  covered  with  choicest  specimens  of 
Swiss  horticulture  and  farming.  On  the  other  side 
rests  the  foot  of  the  Khegi,  laved  by  the  blue  waves, 
ind  its  broad,  boldly  swelling  front  garnished  with 
rich  grass,  orchards  and  snug-looking  cottages, 
which  alternating  with  forests  of  fir,  extend  almost 
Jr  quite  to  the  top,  giving  a  beauty  and  freshness 
;o  iis  whole  appearance  that  contrasted  strongly 
with  the  dark  and  stony  heights  of  Mount  Pilatus, 
•which  rears  itself  in  abrupt  eminences  on  the  op- 
oosite  shore,  its  serrated  top  almost  constantly 
ihrouded  in  clouds.  Tradition  derives  the  name 
)fthis  mountain  from  Pilate,  the  Roman  governor, 
lefore  whom  our  Saviour  was  arraigned,  and  who, 
t  is  said,  wandered  to  its  desolate  heights  when 
jssaying  to  escape  from  his  subsequent  remorse, 
iind  finally  drowned  himself  in  a  little  lake  which 
s  found  near  its  summit.    But  though  it  looked 
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dark  and  sterile  as  we  passed  along  its  base, 
parts  of  it  are  clothed  with  extensive  forests 
of  valuable  timber,  to  obtain  which  the  once 
famous  slide  of  Alpnach  was  built  in  the  early 
part  of  this  century.  That  vast  trough,  eight 
miles  long,  brought  the  huge  trunks,  cut  far  up 
the  mountain's  side,  down  to  that  part  of  the 
lake  called  the  bay  of  Alpnach,  which  was  soon 
spread  out  before  us,  and  our  boat  was  ploughing 
its  way'  through  the  transept  of  the  cross.  Two 
huge  buttresses  of  mountains  on  the  opposite  sides, 
called  from  their  shape,  the  noses,  push  so  far  out 
into  the  lake  just  beyond  this,  that  at  first  it  puz- 
zled us  to  discover  where  our  little  craft  was  to  find 
a  way  ;  but  a  way  &oon  opened,  and  wo  parsed 
through,  but  had  not  gone  far  before  that  portion 
of  the  lake  we  had  come  from  was  shut  out  from 
view.  While  steaming  along  by  the  Rhegi,  we  had 
pointed  out  to  us  the  little  territory  of  Gersan, 
three  miles  long  and  about  two  wide,  which  for 
four  centuries  was  an  independent  state,  having  its 
own  government,  and  enacting  and  executing  its 
own  laws.  It  lies  against  the  base  of  the  mountain, 
in  a  kind  of  cove,  and  from  the  deck  of  our  vessel 
we  took  in  at  one  view  the  whole  extent  of  this  once 
independent  and  smallest  state  in  the  civilized  world. 
It  is  said  to  have  a  population  of  over  twelve  hun- 
dred at  the  present  time,  and  it  is  attached  to  the 
canton  of  Schwytz. 

"  We  stopped  at  the  little  town  of  Brunnen  to 
land  passengers,  &c.,  and  enjoyed  an  uncommonly 
fine  view,  presented  from  it,  of  Pilatus  and  of  two 
tall,  bare  pinnacles,  called  the  mitres,  which  rose 
with  sharply-defined  features  against  the  bright 
blue  sky  on  the  south-east.  On  the  front  wall  of  a 
large  building  that  faced  the  wharf,  were  paintings 
of  the  three  heroes  of  Switzerland,  said  to  have 
been  executed  for  centuries,  but  still  looking  like 
fresh,  though  poor  daubs.  Leaving  here,  we  steered 
directly  north,  to  enter  the  bay  of  Uri,  by  far  the 
most  imposing  and  impressive  part  of  the  whole 
lake.  As  the  boat  stretched  out  to  the  middle  of 
the  expanse,  and  we  neared  the  entrance,  the  view 
obtained  of  the  dark  and  angry-looking  waters, 
tossing  and  moaning  within  the  lofty,  precipitous 
mountains  that  threw  their  black  shadows  athwart 
the  troubled  waves,  was  grand  and  almost  awful. 
Ou  the  north-west  promontory,  at  the  entrance, 
stands  a  little  village,  twelve  hundred  feet  above 
the  water's  edge,  and  looking  down  directly  into 
the  broad  face  of  the  lake.  We  were  told  that  the 
prospects  from  there  are  magnificent,  but  we  could 
not  take  the  time  to  visit  it,  as  it  requires  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  for  a  strong  man  to  climb  from 
the  lauding  up  to  the  town.  Just  as  we  enter  the 
bay,  there  rises  out  of  the  deep  water  a  gigantic 
obelisk  of  granite,  towering  far  up,  naked  and  bare, 
with  no  sign  of  verdure  about  it;  after  passing 
which,  there  was  no  appearance  of  rock  or  island. 

"  The  mountains  bordering  this  bay  on  both 
sides,  are  much  higher  than  any  of  those  surround- 
ing other  parts  of  the  lake,  their  summits  being 
generally  snow  covered,  and  through  most  of  the 
distance  their  sides  descend  almost  perpendicu- 
larly into  the  waters,  affording  no  room  for  a  road, 
and  often  not  for  a  foot-path.  Nothing  can  look 
more  wild  and  forbidding.  On  those  parts  where 
there  are  narrow  ledges  of  land  skirting  the  base- 
ments, or  sloping  meadows  running  up  between  the 
mighty  buttresses,  the  sward,  and  the  foliage  of 
the  trees  growing  on  them,  being  constantly  over- 
shadowed, look  of  a  more  deep-dyed  green  than 
ordinary,  and  the  few  scattered  cottages  nestling 
at  the  feet  of  the  stupendous  rocky  pyramids,  seem 
dwarfed  into  pigeon-boxes.  One  of  these  little 
meadows  was  pointed  out  as  the  place  where,  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  the  three  Swiss  peasants,  who 


may  be  considered  to  have  been  the  founders  of  the 
Helvetian  Republic,  held  their  secret  meetings  at 
dead  of  night,  to  narrate  the  cruel  hardships  to 
which  they  were  subjected,  to  concert  their  plans 
for  deliverance,  and  encourage  each  other  to  act 
with  mercy  while  they  struggled  undauntedly  for 
freedom.  A  few  miles  further  on,  on  a  platform  of 
rock  pushed  out  into  the  water  from  the  foot  of  the 
Achsenburg,  stands  'Tell's  Chapel,'  raised  to  com- 
memorate that  renowned  bowman,  and  the  spot 
where,  upon  the  onset  of  a  terrific  storm,  and  his 
being  freed  from  his  shackles  in  order  that  he 
might  steer  the  boat  in  which  he  was  being  con- 
veyed by  the  tyrant  Gessler  to  the  castle  of 
Hussnacht,  there  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his 
life  in  prison — he  leaped  ashore  and  made  his 
escape.  The  story  is  one  that  must  always  enlist 
some  of  our  better  feelings,  and  we  looked  at 
the  little  temple  or  gothic  arcade,  whichever  it 
may  be  called,  bedizened  as  the  interior  was  with 
flaring  paintings,  and  standing  in  the  midst  of 
scenery  as  grand  and  beautiful  perhaps  as  nature 
ever  combines,  with  deep  interest.  It  is  said  that  a 
large  number  of  Toll's  surviving  companions  united 
in  the  erection  and  dedication  of  this  little  edifice, 
and  it  is  surprising,  that,  exposed  as  it  has  been  to 
the  action  of  the  weather,  within  and  without,  for 
so  many  hundred  years,  it  should  remain  in  a  state 
of  such  perfect  preservation  ;  showing  the  reverence 
of  the  Swiss  for  Tell's  memory,  and  their  care  to 
keep  it  in  repair.  Shortly  after  passing  this  re- 
markable spot  we  arrived  at  Fluelen. 

"  Our  return  was  but  a  repetition  of  the  same 
delightful  and  exhilarating  emotions  called  forth  by 
the  scenery  which  I  have  slightly  sketched,  though 
there  was  an  added  charm  to  the  views  of  Mount 
Pilatus  by  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun,  gilding  his 
jagged  peaks,  and  lighting  up  the  mists  that  hung 
along  his  sides,  so  that  they  glowed  like  burnished 
brass,  or  reflected  a  mottled  splendor,  varying  from 
light  pink  to  a  deep  bronze. 

"  The  fatigues  and  excitement  of  the  day  pre- 
pared us  to  enjoy  with  increased  zest  the  comforts 
of  our  hotel  and  a  good  supper." 

CTo  be  continued.) 


What  a  Christianas  life  is;  and  that  ivhicJt 
will  make  the  uords  of  anointed  ministers  drop  as 
oil,  no  matter  what  their  conflicts  and  inward 
exercises  may  be. — Oh  that  the  Shepherd  of  Israel 
may  be  thy  leader,  enlarge  thy  gift,  and  make  thee 
a  blessing  to  many.  Wait  then,  my  friend,  patiently 
wait  under  all  thy  trials,  for  the  live  coal  from  off 
the  holy  altar,  to  warm  thy  heart  and  touch  thy 
lips.  This  is  what  will  make  our  words  drop  as 
oil,  to  the  strengthening  of  the  true  mourners  and 
upright  burden  bearers.  Without  a  doubt  thou  art 
called,  and  as  thou  keepest  in  lowliness  and  hu- 
mility, thou  wilt  come  yet  more  and  more  into  the 
state  of  the  chosen  of  the  Lord.  "  Ye  have  not 
chosen  me,  but  I  have  chosen  you,  that  ye  might 
go  and  bring  forth  fruit,  and  that  your  fruits  might 
remain."  Oh  that  like  Moses,  thou  mayest  be 
favoured  to  throw  all  glittering  preferments  behind 
thy  back,  and  learn  more  and  more  what  a  chris- 
tian's life  is,  meditating  in  the  law  of  life;  and 
then  no  matter  what  thy  conflicts  and  inward  exer- 
cises may  be,  life  will  spring  up  in  the  Lord's  own 
time,  and  a  testimony  to  his  goodness,  mercy  and 
power,  will  be  put  into  thy  mouth.  As  poor  as  I 
have  been,  and  indeed  was  on  sitting  down  to 
write  this  letter,  faith  has  arisen  with  respect  to 
thee,  and  the  desire  to  hold  forth  the  language  of 
encouragement.— -f/07?z  a  letter  of  Thomas  Scatter- 
good. 

Be  wisely  worldly,  but  not  worldly  wise. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


For  "The  Friend.- 

Oppression  of  the  Poor  by  Law. 
Some  protection  for  property  is  needed,  but  legal 
provisions  for  this  object  are  readily  perverted  into 
instruments  of  cruel  and  unrighteous  oppression 
The  correspondent  of  one  of  our  public  journals 
gives  the  following  account  of  a  recent  decision  in 
one  of  the  English  courts  of  law  :  "  A  poor  man 
was  charged  with  trespassing  in  a  field,  and  doing 
daD)age  to  the  extent  of  one  penny,  (two  whole 
cents.)  When  brought  before  the  magistrate  he 
pleaded  guilty,  and  it  was  proved  that  he  was  a 
hardworking  man,  with  a  wife  and  two  children, 
earning  only  a  shilling  a  day,  and  that  he  had  only 
gone  into  the  field  to  get  a  few  mushrooms  for  their 
dinner.  The  chairman  of  the  bench,  a  clergyman 
of  the  Established  Church,  calmly  ignored  his  plea 
for  mercy,  said  the  land  of  tiie  gentry  must  be  pro- 
tected, and  sent  him  to  the  Hou^e  of  Correction  for 
a  month." 


For  "The  Friend." 

1 0  CDS t ,  (C  ic  a  (1 0  Sc  pt emd ee  em) . 

As  I  have  not  seen  one  word  in  "  The  Friend," 
this  year,  about  Locusts,  I  have  written  a  few  ob- 
servations, made  by  myself  and  friends.  They 
came  up  here  this  year,  commencing  about  the  25th 
of  5th  month,  and  were  all  gone  by  the  25th  of  the 
7th  month.  For  three  or  four  weeks  their  numbers 
daily  increased,  and  soon  after  that  they  decreased 
until  they  were  all  gone.  As  soon  as  they  came  up, 
they  attached  themselves  to  the  fence-;,  trees,  or  any 
thing  at  hand,  and  escaped  out,  of  the  shell  by  its 
splitting  on  the  back.  They  did  not  move  much 
for  four  or  five  days,  when  their  wings  being  dry 
and  they  have  acquired  enough  strength  to  fly. 
The  Locust  does  not  live  more  than  from  twenty 
to  twenty-five  days,  but  as  they  do  not  all  come  up 
at  once,  they  are  to  be  seen  from  six  to  eight  weeks. 
I  believe  it  is  generally  thought  they  eat  nothing 
after  coming  out  of  the  ground,  as  they  come  up 
plump  and  fat,  and  die  a  mere  shell ;  and  we  could 
tee  nothing  tliey  fed  on,  as  the  grass  and  leaves 
were  not  disturbed. 

The  female  is  often  larger  than  the  male ;  the 
latter  does  the  singing — the  female  does  not  sing. 
After  being  up  four  or  five  days,  the  male  com- 
mences to  make  its  peculiar  noise,  and  the  female 
to  lay  eggs  in  the  tender  branches  of  mo.-^t  kinds  of 
orchard  and  forest  trees.  She  generally  selects  the 
wood  of  last  year's  growth,  and  slitting  the  bark 
with  her  puncturing  instrument,  makes  a  ho'e  in  an 
oblique  direction  to  the  pith  of  the  branch  ;  she 
then  deposits  her  eggs,  to  the  number  of  ten  to 
twenty,  in  two  rows,  with  the  end  of  oiic  egg  laid  on 
the  lop  of  another,  like  the  shingles  of  a  house,  the 
centre  of  the  branch  having  been  previously  lace- 
rated and  cut  up,  so  as  to  form  a  soft  bed  lor  the 
oggs,  and  to  afford  food  for  the  embryo  until  it  is 
liatched.  There  was  daily  an  evident  increase  in 
the  .size  of  the  eggs  till  halclied,  and  a  diminution 
of  the  woody  fibres,  and  enlargement  of  the  cells 
containing  the  eggs,  so  that  they  must  have  derived 
Bomc  sust(.'n-iucefrom  the  juicesof  the  twig.  Another 
proof  that  they  did  so,  was  tiiat  the  eggs  invariably 
perished  in  tliosc  branches  wliieii  withered  and  dried 
up  .soon  after  the  eggs  were  laid.  I  have  sien 
branches  two  or  three  feet  long,  full  of  these  little 
nests,  as  they  may  be  called.  When  first  depo.^ited 
the  eggs  were  about  the  sixteenth  of  an  inch  in 
length,  when  ready  to  hatch  about  the  twelfth  of 
an  inch  in  length,  with  a  black  spot  on  ouc  cud. 

As  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  they  cover  the  woody 
regions  from  beyond  the  Missis.sippi  to  the  head 
waters  of  the  Ohio  river,  though  appearing  in  dif- 
ferent tcctioDS  of  this  region  in  different  years. 
They  appear  south  of  this,  a  year  or  two  before, 


and  farther  east  a  year  or  two  after  they  do  here, 
if  I  am  rightly  informed.  The  cause  of  this  may 
have  been  some  convulsion  of  nature  in  ages  long 
past,  as  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  there  was  a  time 
when  they  covered  these  regions  in  the  same  year. 

As  to  the  injury  the  locusts  do,  I  believe  it  has 
been  exaggerated.  They  no  doubt  were  created 
for  some  good  purpose,  and  I  would  not  wantonly 
destroy  them  as  some  do,  for  some  animals  and 
birds  destroy  many  ;  and  man  should  rethember 
that  nothing  was  made  in  vain,  though  he  may  not 
see  what  use  it  is  of.  They  have  injured  some  small 
trees  very  much  and  killed  some,  but  I  do  not  think 
the  large  trees  will  be  injured  much.  Some  trees 
are  covered  with  small  dead  twigs  on  the  outside 
branches,  but  I  find  it  is  only  the  ends  of  the  twigs 
that  are  dead,  so  that  many  limbs  stung  for  three  or 
four  feet  have  only  a  few  inches  dead.  The  eggs 
take  from  six  to  eight  weeks  to  hatch.  They 
leave  a  very  thin  shell  in  the  twig  and  fall  to  the 
ground. 

Ohio,  9th  month,  1863. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

It  is  with  no  ordinary  feelings  that  I  attempt,  at 
this  time,  to  relieve  my  mind  from  a  weight  which 
has  long  pressed  heavily  upon  it,  with  regard  to  the 
state  of  our  religious  Society,  as  connected  with 
the  state  of  the  nation.  I  feel  a  hope  there  are 
many  hearts  in  union  with  my  own  on  these  im- 
portant considerations.  Alas  !  how  are  Friends  as 
a  people,  fallen.  Once  our  light  was  conspicuous, 
but  now  where  is  it  to  be  seen  ?  How  many  have 
gone  from  our  once  distinguishing  features;  plain 
ness,  frugality,  honesty,  uprightness;  merciful,  yet 
just  and  true,  in  all  our  ways  and  dealings  amongst 
men.  Our  assimilation  with  the  world  has  led 
many  among  us  by  degrees  to  be  of  the  world; 
partaking  of  its  vain  showy  dress  and  manners,  its 
apparent  fairness,  but  secret  and  covert  selfishness ; 
its  dissimulation,  its  seeking  the  honour  which 
comes  from  man  rather  than  that  which  comes 
from  God  only.  No  wonder,  then,  that  many  are 
adopting  a  false  faith,  and  supposing  that  Grod  can 
esteem  man  just  and  holy,  whilst  he  is  unjust  and 
unholy;  or  that  the  letter  is  preferred  to  the  Spirit; 
and  that  lectures  and  the  teachings  of  man,  should 
be  more  prized  than  simply  waiting  upon  God,  with 
our  expectations  only  upon  him.  We  may  raise  a 
great  cry  against  negro  slavery,  but  at  the  same 
time  be  striving  to  live  out  of,  and  by  the  labour  of 
our  fellow  men,  and  be  covertly,  if  not  openly,  sanc- 
tioning and  assisting  in  carrying  on  this  dreadful 
war  with  its  wholesale  butchery.  Oh  my  dear 
Friends,  let  us  lie  aroused;  it  is  high  time  to  awake 
out  of  sleep.  May  not  the  time  be  at  the  doors, 
predicted  by  Davi^l  S  inds,  when  he  declared  that 
it  appeared  to  him  in  the  visions  of  light,  that  many 
spacious  buildings  and  much  of  the  magnificence  ol 
splendid  places  would  become  a  ruinous  heap,  and 
that  those  who  had  taken  a  delight  in  and  set  their 
hearts  upon  outward  magnificence,  should  find 
these  places  thi.'ir  graves,  and  their  bodies  be  half 
buried,  yet  left  as  a  warning  toothers.  May  timely 
repentance  prevent  it.  It  certainly  becomes  all 
those  who  see  and  feel  these  things,  to  be  faithful, 
and  not  lot  the  fear  of  man  prevent  them  from 
doing  their  duty  as  sentinels,  and  watchmen  and 
watchwomen,  upon  the  walls  of  Jerusalem.  Oh 
that  none  may  prefer  .-ilence  under  pain  of  offence 
to  those  in  high  places,  who  say,  "prophecy  smooth 
things,"  and  who  are  dreaming  of  peace,  when  war 
licsatthe  door.  Ibelievethe  reasouor  causeof  wrong 
opinions  may  be  generally  traced  to  a  departure  in 
heart  from  God,  yet  I  think  a  passage  or  two  out 
of  Barclay's  works  may  be  useful  to  strengthen  and 

edify  some  who  are  weak  in  the  faith.    "The  _  - 

Spirit  hath  not  so  tied  and  limited  himself  to  the  1  ^'^'^^  ^^^'^     the  reward  of  all  those  who  are  fait 


use  of  the  scriptures,  as  always  to  use  them  in  everi 
particular  step  of  his  guiding  the  saints;  the  Spiri 
is  free  to  use  or  not  use  the  scriptures  at  his  plea- 
sure, and  guideth  the  saints  in  many  particula 
steps  of  their  life,  for  which  there  is  no  particula: 
scripture,  either  to  approve  or  disapprove  them  in 
As  for  the  more  sure  word  of  prophecy,  we  deni 
that  that  more  sure  word  is  the  scriptures,  but  i 
that  Word  in  the  heart,  from  which  the  scripture: 
came,  and  in  and  by  which  the  scriptures  are  to  be 
interpreted,"  and  in  the  same  work  entitled,  Trutii 
cleared  of  Calumnies  :  "  We  are  justified  by  Chris 
Jesus,  both  as  he  appeared  and  was  made  manifesi 
in  the  flesh  at  Jerusalem,  and  also  as  he  is  mad( 
manifest,  and  revealed  in  us:  and  thus  we  do  noi 
divide  Christ,  nor  his  righteousness  without,  froit 
his  righteousness  within,  but  we  do  receive  and  em 
brace  him  wholly  and  undivided,  '  The  Lord  oui 
righteousness,'  (Jer.  xxiii.  6,)  by  which  we  an 
both  made  and  accounted  righteous  in  the  sigbi 
of  God,  and  which  ought  not  nor  cannot  be  divided 
and  the  manner  and  way  whereby  his  righteous 
ness  and  obedience,  death  and  sufferings  without] 
become  profitable  unto  us,  and  is  made  ours,  is  b_ 
receiving  him,  and  becoming  one  with  him  in  ou 
hearts,  embracing  and  entertaining  that  holy  Seedj 
which  as  it  is  embraced  and  entertained,  becomet 
a  holy  birth  in  us,  which  in  scripture  is  calle 
'  Christ  formed  within,'  'Christ  within  the  hope  o: 
glory,'  (Gal.  iv.  19;  Coloss.  i.  27,)  by  which  th 
body  of  sin  and  death  is  done  away,  and  we  cleanse 
and  washed,  and  purged  from  our  sins,  not  i??iagm\ 
arily  but  really ;  and  we  really  and  truly  mad 
righteous  and  holy,  and  pure  in  the  sight  of  God 
which  righteousness  is  properly  enough  said  to  b 
the  righteousness  of  Christ;  for  it  is  immediatel 
from  him,  and  stands  in  him,  and  is  as  iuseparabl 
from  him  as  the  beams  are  from  the  sun ;  and  it  i 
through  the  union  betwix  him  and  us,  (his  rightel 
ous  life  and  nature  brought  forth  in  us,  and  w 
made  one  with  it,  as  the  branches  are  with  thi 
vine,)  that  we  have  a  true  title  and  right  to  whal 
he  hath  done  and  suffered  for  us:  thus  we  kno 
him,  and  the  power  of  his  resurrection,  and  th 
fellowship  of  his  sufferings,  being  made  conformabl 
to  his  death,  (Philip  iii.  10,)  by  which  nearnesj 
and  fellowship  we  come  to  know  an  unity  with  thi 
suffering  Seed  both  in  ourselves  and  others,  an 
therein  to  travail  for  its  raising  and  deliverance 
which  yet  no  ways  derogates  from  the  worth 
the  sacrifice  he  offered  up  unto  God,  without  th' 
gates  of  Jerusalem,  while  he  humbled  himself  unti 
death,  even  unto  the  death  of  the  cross,  tastiuj 
death  for  every  man."    How  concise,  simple  ani 
full  l  and  how  it  commends  itself  to  every  one' 
understanding. 

1  feel  desirous  that  we  may  be  all  brought 
dwell  in  that  clear  shining  Light,  our  early  Frien 
lived  and  ii;oved  in,  who  rejoiced  that  they  we 
counted  worthy  to  suffer  lor  Christ  by  keepi 
faithfully  those  testimonies  He  gave  them  to  bea 
It  is  by  suffering  patiently  for  our  Faith,  that  ti 
Witness  will  be  reached  in  others,  yea  suff'eri 
even  to  the  death  of  the  body,  i)  that  werii  call 
for,  rather  than  apostatize  from  the  faith.  Oh 
young  men,  now  is  your  time  lor  thovving  your  ooi 
stancy  and  your  devotion,    lie  firm.    Let  yoi 
spiritual  eye  be  fixed  on  Christ  as  your  leader,  ai 
follow  in  the  footsteps  of  those  who  have  gone  b' 
tore  to  glory.    One  of  those  worthies,  W.  Dewj 
bury,  declares  that  when  he  became  satisfied 
the  truths  "  he  never  after  placed  the  coward,  b 
entered  gloomy  dungeons  as  if  they  were  palace! 
and  esteemed  his  letters  as  if  they  were  jewels 
His  eye,  like  iMoses,  was  to  the  recompeuce  of 
ward;  nearer  the  throne,  a  higher  place  in  glo: 
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ful.    Your  fathers,  mothers,  brethren  and  sisters 
iS|iiri|  in  the  Truth,  will  joy  in  you  and  seek  your  sup- 
|ilca4  port'        comfort  by  their  prayers,  and  as  you  are 
faithful,  glorify  God  on  your  behalf.  Remember 
lieulaij  the  words  of  the  apostle  to  his  suffering  friends  of 
that  time,  "Now  I  live  if  ye  stand  fast  in  the 
faith,"  "But  if  any  man  draw  back,  my  soul  hath 
ujno  pleasure  in  him."  S.  C. 

B.  Shelby,  N.  Y.,  Ninth  mo.  1863. 
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The  Boston  Schools. 
In  Boston,  everything  is  tested  by  a  reference 
to  its  bearing  on  political  economy.  Does  it 
pay? — is  a  question  asked  in  regard  to  every- 
thing ;  and  although  the  man  who  is  only  honest 
because  it  is  the  best  policy,  is  one  of  doubtful 
claims  to  honesty  at  all,  yet  it  is  beyond  doubt  of 
the  highest  importance  to  know  the  pecuniary  value 
even  of  honesty.  So  is  it  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance to  estimate  the  pecuniary  value  of  educa- 
tion, and  the  last  number  of  the  Boston  Report  of 
the  School  Committee  puts  that  value  in  a  very 
strong  light.  They  quote  the  language  of  Daniel 
Webster,  who,  in  1820,  said,  "we  regard  educa- 
tion as  a  wise  and  liberal  system  of  police,  by 
which  property  and  life  and  the  peace  of  society 
iiill  are  secured.  We  seek  to  prevent,  in  some  measure, 
the  extension  of  the  penal  code,  by  inspiring  a 
lopeo!  salutary  and  conservative  principle  of  virtue  and 
knowledge  in  an  early  age.  By  general  instruc- 
tion we  seek  to  purify  the  whole  moral  atmos- 
iqin.  phere." 

luaJt  It  is  astonishing  how  boldly  Massachusetts  has 
acted  upon  this,  and  how  great  has  been  the  suc- 
cess in  Boston.  On  May  1st,  1862,  the  whole 
number  of  boys  and  girls  in  the  city,  between  the 
ages  of  five  and  fifteen,  was  32,929,  and  among 
the  duties  assigned  to  the  Superintendent  of  Edu- 
cation, is  that  of  finding  out  the  number  and  con- 
dition of  those  in  the  city  who  are  not  receiving 
til  the  benefits  offered  by  the  public  schools,  and  of 
il  endeavouring  to  ascertain  the  reason,  and  find  a 
I  remedy.  The  average  whole  number  of  pupils  be- 
longing to  the  schools,  of  all  grades,  during  the 
last  year  was  27,081,  while  the  average  atten- 
dance of  these  pupils  on  any  one  day  was  24,544. 
In  the  primary  schools  there  was  no  increase  dur- 
ing the  last  year,  but  a  decrease  of  sixty-four; 
while  the  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils  in  the 
high  and  grammar  schools  was  657 ! 

All  this  shows  a  movement  in  the  right  direction. 
There  is  probably  no  other  city  in  the  world  where, 
liliilout  of  less  than  33,000  young  people,  between 
five  and  fifteen,  27,000  are  scholars,  and  24,500 
attending  on  any  and  every  given  day,  while  the 
whole  character  of  the  education  is  rapidly  rising. 
The  average  cost  of  education  in  all  the  schools, 
primary  and  advanced,  is  $14  98  per  scholar.  Of 
this  §11  08  is  for  tuition  alone,  $3  90  for  inciden- 
tals, including  books,  fires,  &c.  More  than  three 
hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year  is  annually  ex- 
pended in  salaries. 

The  Latin  school  is  probably  unequalled,  in 
Imany  respects,  in  the  world.  Every  teacher  in  it 
lis  a  college  graduate,  and  begins  with  a  salary  of 
[$1,200  a  year,  and  this  is  increased  $100  annually 
up  to  $1,600,  with  one  teacher  for  every  thirty-five 
scholars,  so  that  the  average  cost  of  instruction  for 
each  pupil  in  the  Latin  school  alone  is  said  to  be 
about  Jorty  dollars,  and  almost  as  much  in  the 
Girls'  High  School. 

But  now  as  to  the  economy  of  this.  These 
schools  are  all  so  good  that  the  very  best  families 
prefer  them  to  private  schools,  and  instead  of  send- 
K  ing  their  children  away  from  the  city  for  an  edu- 
jlotj  cation,  many  send  them  in  from  the  country.  The 
railroad  bovs,"  as  they  are  termed,  are  now 


prohibited,  and  a  regulation  was  lately  passed  that|them;  and  I  would  most  earnestly,  both  for  my- 


no  boy  Vv'hose  father  does  not  live  in  the  city  should 
bo  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  schools.  Where, 
however,  a  child  boards  actually  in  the  city,  he  is 
often  admitted,  if  conducting  worthily,  and  chil- 
dren have  been  sent  from  California,  and  Edward 
Everett  sent  his  son  from  England  to  partake  of 
the  benefits  of  the  Boston  public  schools.  The 
amount  of  board  thus  paid  renders  the 
economical,  but  the  amount  of  mischief  saved  from 
idle  boys,  prowling  and  robbing,  is  immense, — the 
greater  evil  of  unproductive  and  vicious  men  saved, 
is  a  still  more  iiupcrtant  item.  Indeed,  in  Cam- 
bridge and  the  suburbs  around  Boston,  gates  seem 
to  be  dispensed  with,  as  no  cattle,  dogs,  pigs  or 
chickens  ever  wander  at  large.  Indeed,  the  boys 
are  all  at  scliool,  and  the  men  so  universally  mind- 
ing their  own  business,  that  no  one,  comparatively, 
seems  to  have  any  time  for  mischief.  This  is  the 
effect  of  schools. — Ledger. 
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Right  Preparation  for  the  Gospel  Ministry. — 
About  the  twenty-third  year  of  her  age,  Elizabeth 
Wheeler  first  appeared  as  a  minister.  The  follow- 
ing extract  from  a  memorandum,  made  some  years 
subsequent  to  this  period,  indicates  a  deep  sense  of 
the  nature  of  this  engagement:  "  Oh  the  need  for 
me  singly  to  present  my  cause,  my  all,  before  Him 
who  can  so  carry  forward  the  great  work  of  purifi- 
cation in  the  heart,  as  that  a  right  preparation 
may  be  received  for  the  accomplishment  of  every 
Divine  purpose;  that  I,  the  smallest  vessel  in  the 
Lord's  house,  if  one  at  all,  may  but  be  clean,  and 
preserved  from  drawing  down  his  righteous  di.-plea- 
sure  in  the  inquiry,  '  Who  hath  required  this  at  thy 
hands.'  This  is,  at  present,  the  breathing  of  my 
prostrated  soul ;  for  in,  I  trust,  a  little  renewed 
capacity,  through  holy  help,  to  labour  after,  and 
dwell  near  the  root  of  life,  the  consideration  of  the 
awful  importance  of  a  gospel  messenger,  in  the  most 
confined  sphere,  has  humbled  me  as  into  the  dust ; 
believing  that  if  those  at  this  day  are  instrumental 
in  the  Lord's  hand,  in  removing  the  rubbish,  or  in 
any  degree  raising  the  dead,  it  must  be  by  thdir 
dwelling  beyond  the  craving  of  the  multitude; 
being  so  buried  in  baptism  the  full  time,  as  to  have 
no  will  of  their  own,  self  being  of  no  reputation, 
but  approving  themselves  mindful  to  accompany 
their  Master  ttirough  suffering,  as  well  as  rejoicing." 
— From  a  Memorial  of  Elizabeth  Wheeler. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Coloured  Freedmen. 

The  following  extracts,  from  a  letter  written  by 
a  highly  respectable  person,  who  is  generously  de- 
voting his  time  and  talents  to  the  relief  and  aid 
of  the  liberated  negroes,  on  the  Government  farms, 
near  Norfolk,  Virginia,  will,  we  think,  prove  in- 
teresting to  the  readers  of  "  The  Friend,"  viz:  — 

"  While  I  am  upon  the  subject  of  clothing,  I 
would  like  to  say  to  all  who  feel  an  interest  in  the 
freedmen,  that  I  would  most  thankfully  receive 
any  donations  that  they  feel  they  can,  without  too 
much  sacrifice,  make  to  that  portion  of  them, 
among  whom  I  am  placed.  They  will  very  soon 
— almost  as  soon  as  it  could  be  procured  and  for- 
warded,— need  warm  and  strong  clothing.  Dura- 
bility and  warmth  are  the  things  most  to  be  con- 
sidered now.  All  articles,  and  all  sizes  of  cloth- 
ing are  needed.  Shoes  for  the  women,  seem  to  be 
especially  in  demand  ;  they  also  need  head-hand- 
kerchiefs. Almost  all  the  women  can  knit,  so  that 
if  the  yarn  could  be  furnished,  they  could  knit  the 
stockings.  I  think  the  most  of  them  are  almost 
destitute  of  bed-clothing. 

"  The  people  here,  have  received  very  little 
clothing,  except  what  has  been  sent  to  me  for 


self,  and  on  behalf  of  the  recipients  of  their 
bounty,  thank  those  who  have  so  liberally  fur- 
nished me  with  the  means  to  supply  the  wants  of 
these  destitute  people.  In  addition  to  a  very  large 
box,  sent  me  from  West  Chester,  in  April,  another 
in  May,  from  the  same  place,  two  from  a  Friends' 
society  in  Philadelphia,  which  contained  all  new 
school  clothing,  a  very  large  and  valuable  one  from  Co- 
lumbia, Pa.,  and  one  from  Mrs.  Scwarts,  of  Pitts- 
burgh, I  have,  within  a  fortnight,  received  another 
large  box  from  West  Chester,  containing  33  pairs 
of  new  pantaloons,  beautifully  made,  besides  a 
quantity  of  second-hand  clothing,  very  good,  and 
two  new  dresses,  designed  for  a  very  old  woman, 
left  here  by  the  former  owners  of  the  place. 

"  There  are  three  old  men  on  these  farms,  who, 
I  think,  are  excellent  christians;  and  I  have  seen 
the  principles  of  the  religion  of  Christ  as  strongly 
exemplified  in  them,  and  in  some  others,  as  I  have 
ever  seen  it ;  others  I  have  found  very  desirous  to 
know  what  the  right  was,  and  willing  to  act  up  to 
it,  in  opposition  to  previously  inculcated  opinions, 
even  when  their  inclination  would  have  led  them 
to  take  a  wroncr  course. 

o 

"  Several  of  the  men,  in  addition  to  what  they 
are  required  to  do  on  the  farms,  have  built  them- 
selves snug  little  cabins,  and  each  of  them  is  al- 
lowed a  small  lot  of  ground,  which  he  is  permitted 
to  cultivate  at  odd  times  for  himself;  and  they  all 
do  it;  besides  this,  some  of  them  work  in  the 
evenings  and  on  rainy  days  at  netting  seines,  and 
making  baskets  and  mats.  At  these  they  would 
do  much  more  if  they  could  get  sale  for  their 
manufactures,  but  the  market  here  is  overstocked 
with  such  articles.  Could  any  way  be  devised 
that  would  make  it  worth  while  to  send  them 
North? 

"  I  wish  I  could,  in  concluding,  persuade  any 
number  of  men  of  sterling  integrity,  and  high 
christian  principle,  who  are  interested  in  the  de- 
velopment of  all  the  good  traits  in  the  freedmen, 
and  the  killing  out  of  all  those  vices  which  have 
had  hot-house  culture  from  their  wicked  masters, 
to  take  into  serious  consideration,  the  question, 
whether  they  cannot  come  down  here  among  them, 
rent  Government  farms,  and  undertake  the  work 
of  teaching  these  people  how  to  live  on  earth,  and 
prepare  for  heaven  ?  Will  not  some  of  them 
look  towards  the  Government  farms  in  Va.,  and 
the  freedmen  there,  who  are  stretching  out  their 
pleading  hands?,  and  saying  :  '  come  over  and  help 
us,'  &c." 

Ninth  month,  19th,  18G3. 


Icelandic  Skier. — Their  daily  food  is  taken  cold 
and  consists  chiefly  of  raw  dried  stockfish  and 
"  skier."  The  latter  dish  is  simply  milk  allowed 
to  become  acid  and  coagulate,  and  then  hung  up  in 
a  bag  till  the  whey  runs  off.  In  this  form  it  is 
both  nutritive  and  wholesome,  being  more  easily 
digested  than  sweet  milk,  while,  to  those  who  take 
to  it,  it  is  light,  palatable,  and  delightfully  cooling. 
Milk  is  prepared  in  this  way  by  the  Shetlanders, 
who,  in  the  first  stage,  call  it  "  run  milk,"  and 
when  liiade  into  skier,  "  hung  milk."  The  same 
preparation  is  made  use  of  by  the  Arabs,  and  it  is 
also  the  chief  diet  of  the  KafBrs  and  Bechuanas  at 
the  Cape.  Our  idea  that  milk  is  hurtful  or  useless 
when  sour,  is  merely  an  ignorant  prejudice.  Those 
who  depend  for  their  subsistence  chiefly  on  milk 
diet,  and  have  the  lai-gust  experience,  prefer  to  use 
it  sour,  and  medical  authority  endorses  their  choice. 
—  Scientific  American. 

It  is  hard  work  to  maintain  our  steadfastness 
through  all  and  be  good  examples  in  the  great  cause. 
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We  are  obliged  to  "  A  Constant  Reader"  for 
calling  our  attention  to  the  last  two  lines  of  the 
selection  in  our  last  number,  headed,  "  Slaughter 
ing  Cattle,"  though  we  think  the  language  of  his 
note  is  stronger  than  the  occasion  required.  It 
was  certainly  bad  taste,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  in 
the  author  of  South  American  Sketches,  to  employ 
the  terms  he  has  in  those  lines,  and  an  oversight  on 
our  part  not  to  strike  them  out  of  the  extract  fur 
Dished  us. 


SDMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
FoREiGK. — News  from  England  to  9tli  inc.  IGth.  The 
Londoa  Times  s.ays:  "  v\'e  have  authority  for  stating  that 
the  two  irou-chid  vessels  now  building  at  Liverpool  will 
not  be  allowed  to  leave  that  i)ort  pending  further  in- 
quiries, and  until  fresh  instructions  are  given."  The 
Times  of  the  Kith,  contains  an  editorial  strongly  favour- 
ing the  detention  of  these  vessels  until  they  are  cleared 
of  the  suspicion  of  beiug  intended  for  the  confederates. 
The  Caledonian  Mercury  says  :  "  Another  steamer,  the 
Star,  has  just  cleared  out  from  the  Clyde  for  the  purpose 
of  running  the  blockade.  The  Rothsay  Castle,  which 
sailed  a  short  time  back  for  the  same  purpose,  has  put 
back  to  the  Clyde  for  repairs.  There  are  two  steamers — 
one  lying  at  Ureenook,  and  the  other  at  Glasgow — almost 
ready  to  follow  the  Star."  Two  blockade  runners,  the 
Alice  Noran  and  the  Crescent,  had  been  captured  by 
the  Federal  steamer  De  Hoto.  The  pirate  Florida  re- 
mained in  the  imperial  dock-yard  at  Brest.  Eighty  of 
the  Florida's  crew  had  arrived  at  Cardiff,  and  proceeded 
to  Liverpool  where,  itwas  surmised,  they  would  be  trans- 
ferred to  another  armed  vessel.  The  Russian  rei)ly  to 
the  last  French  note  had  been  received.  The  tone  is 
very  conciliatory.  Austria  had  also  received  tl;ie  Czar's 
reply.  The  Polish  insurgents  had  met  with  some  re- 
verses, but  the  insurrection  was  still  active.  A  telegram 
from  Copenhagen  says,  that  the  newly  elected  king  of 
Greece  has  signed  the  agreement  relating  to  the  suc- 
cession of  the  Danish  throne.  By  this  document  King 
George  renounces  his  right  of  succession  in  favour  of  his 
)-ounger  brother,  and  his  heirs.  The  Paris  journals  state, 
that  before  leaving  for  Greece,  the  young  king  will  pay 
a  visit  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  who  is  regarded  as  one 
of  the  protectors  of  Greece.  The  rebel  loan  is  quoted  at 
twenty-five  per  cent,  discount  in  the  London  market. 
Consols  02i.  The  market  for  brcadstutfs  was  dull  and 
declining.  Cotton  had  further  advanced.  The  arrivals 
of  gold  at  London  continued  large.  The  La  Platta,  from 
the  West  Indies,  brought  £272,000,  and  four  ships  on 
their  way  from  .Vustralia,  have  an  aggregate  of  £012,204. 

U.NiTKD  Statks. — Remoririi/  the  JJloc/ciide. — The  Prc- 
eideiil  has  issued  a  proclamation  raising  the  blockade  of 
the  port  of  Ale.\audria,  Virginia.  This  is  the  first  port 
wliich  has  been  released  from  the  action  of  the  blockade 
since  the  deliverance  of  New  Orleans. 

The  I'oataije  Currency. — It  is  staled,  on  tlic  best  au- 
thority, that  out  of  two  millions  of  dollars  of  postal  cur- 
rency that  have  been  cancelled  and  burned,  not  two 
hundred  were  counterfeit.  The  imitations  arc  said  to 
be  poor,  and  easily  detected. 

Eiemptiimn from  ihe  Draft. — Five  millions  five  hundred 
thousand  dollars  liiive  already  been  paid  into  the  United 
Slates  Treasury  for  commutulions  under  the  enrollment 
act,  showing  that  about  18,500  per-ons  had  paid  the 
sum  of  .^.'iUO  each.  This  sum,  and  all  moneys  hereafter 
puiil  on  the  same  account,  arc  to  be  expended  in  boun- 
lici  for  enlistments. 

A'ew  York. — .Mortality  last  week,  447. 

J'hitadelj'hiti. — .Mortality  last  week,  240. 

Utah. — The  JJiserrl  Xeirs  of  the  2d,  reports  all  quiet, 
and  the  nllairs  of  the  Territory  prosiierous.  Brighani 
Young,  President  of  the  .Moruiau  coiuniunily,  iiccom- 
jianied  by  a  large  retinue  of  Elders  and  Bishops,  had 
jusl  made  a  circuit  through  the  northern  counties.  The 
people  were  every  where  commanded  not  to  sell  wheat 
for  less  than  two  dollars  per  bushel,  but  to  lay  up  grain 
for  a  time  of  scarcity.  The  first  '•  church  train''  of  the 
season  had  arrived,  the  imniigrunt  Mormons  being 
nio.illy  Scandinavians. 

Arkansiii. — The  rebellion  in  this  Slate  secras  to  be 
much  weakcncil.  The  rebel  forces  every  where  give 
way  on  the  approach  of  the  Federal  troops,  nud  many  of 
the  iiihaliilants  were  joining  to  assist  Ihcin  in  crushing 
the  rebellioa.    Over  two  thousaud  mounted  Cni^jnisis 


had  joined  General  Ledle's  army,  and  others  had  united 
themselves  to  Cul.  Cloud's  command.  Little  Rock  is 
held  by  the  United  .States  forces,  and  travel  has  been 
renewed  on  the  Memphis  and  Little  Rock  railroad. 

The  Sieye  of  Charleston. — The  work  of  mounting  heavy 
guns  in  Gen.  Gilmore's  new  batteries,  is  said  to  be  slow 
in  consequence  of  the  annoyance  from  the  rebel  batteries 
at  iMoullric  and  other  points,  which  throw  shot  and  shell 
at  intervals  of  about  twenty  minutes.  Some  progress  is 
however,  daily  made.  A  rebel  despatch  of  the  23d  says 
that;  the  Federal  works  on  Morris  Island  were  steadily 
increasing  in  strength  and  extent,  that  General  Gilmore 
had  built  a  covered  way  from  Wagner  to  Gregg,  and 
was  erecting  a  fort  on  Block  Island.  As  the  rebel 
steamer  "Sumter''  alias  Gibralter,  was  about  running 
the  blockade  into  Charleston,  she  was  fired  upon  by 
Fort  Moultrie,  beiug  probably  mistaken  for  an  United 
States  ship  of  war.  Tlie  Sumter  had  sis  hundred  and 
thirt}'  persons  on  board,  only  twenty  of  whom  were 
drowned.    The  Sumter  was  sunk  near  the  fort. 

The  Army  of  the  Polomuc. — The  position  of  General 
Meade's  army  was  recently  near  Orange  Court-house 
below  the  Rapidau  river,  and  not  far  from  Gordonsville 
Junction.  The  rebel  army  of  Gen.  Lee  was  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinit}^,  but  there  were  no  indications  of  a  bat- 
tle being  imminent.  Both  armies  are  said  to  be  materi- 
ally reduced  in  force. 

Texas. — -An  e.vpedition  which  lately  left  New  Orleans 
was  defeated  in  an  attempt  to  enter  Sabine  Pass,  and 
two  small  steamers  were  captured  by  the  rebels.  The 
transports  and  troops  then  returned  to  New  Orleans,  and 
the  men  were  disembarked.  It  is  said  they  will  form 
part  of  an  overland.^expe4ition  to  Texas. 

New  Orleans. — The  civil  courts  have  been  re-estab 
lished  in  this  city.    At  a  sale  of  government  cotton,  the 
l)rices  were  01  a'62^  cents.    It  is. stated  that  a  formid 
able  expedition  against  Mobile  is  being  inaugurated. 
Rebel  despatches  appear  to  confirm  this  view. 

Southern  Items. — The  Richmond  Despatch,  of  the  22d 
saj's,  "  The  confederate  government  has  effected  a  loan 
of  one  hundred  millions  of  francs  from  parties  in  France, 
based  upon  the  cotton  now  in  this  country.  The  con 
federate  loan  in  England  is  fiat."  The  following  were 
the  quotations  in  the  Richmond  markets  on  the  19th 
inst.  Rice,  25  a  28  cts.  Teas,  §8  a  ;pl4.  Coffee,  §7  a 
$8.50.  Starch,  00  a  $2.  Candles,  $53  a  $3.50.  Salt, 
50  cts.  per  pound.  Molasses,  $15  per  gallon.  Cider,  $3. 
Vinegar,  $3  a  $4.  I'ine  wood,  delivered,  §30  per  cord. 
Oak,  $38.  Corn,  $8  per  bushel;  corn  meal,  $9  a  $10. 
Oats,  $5  to  $6.  Hay,  $8  per  100  lbs.  There  were  lately 
nineteen  vessels  running  regularly  from  the  Island  of 
Bermuda  to  Wilmington,  N.  C,  quite  recently,  however, 
five  of  these  vessels  have  been  captured  by  the  blockad- 
ing squadron. 

Exchange  of  Prisoners. — For  a  considerable  period  the 
e.\change  of  prisoners  has  been  nearly  suspended  on 
account  of  the  rebel  authorities  insising'that  the  exchange 
should  exclude  all  coloured  soldiers  that  had  been  cap- 
tured, as  well  as  the  white  oflicers  of  negro  regiments. 
It  is  now  announced  that  the  United  States  Government 
has  given  way  to  the  rebel  demands,  and  assented  to  an 
arrangement  which  .jicrniils  the  rebels  to  keep  the  con- 
trol of  all  prisoners  of  tlie  class  referred  to.  liy  the  ex- 
change of  prisoners  up  to  the  first  of  Ninth  month,  the 
United  States  army  will  receive  an  addition  of  from 
15,000  to  20,000  men,  cliielly  from  jiaroled  prisoners. 

The  War  in  the  Southwest. — After  the  terrible  confiicts 
on  the  lOlh  and  20ili  ult.,  the  army  of  Gen.  Rosecrans 
took  up  a  strong  defensive  position  in  front  of  Chatta- 
nooga. A  partial  attack  of  the  rebels  on  the  21st  nil. 
was  repulsed,  and  during  the  remainder  of  the  week 
there  had  been  no  renewal  of  hostilities,  though  the 
great  rebel  army  remained  in  close  proximity.  It  is 
stated  that  Gen.  Rosecrans  is  able  to  maintaiu  his  pre- 
sent ground  and  prevent  the  rebel  occupation  of  East 
Tennessee,  but  that  he  will  require  large  reiuforcemcnls 
before  resuming  olleiisive  operiitions.  It  would  seem 
[irobable,  from  a  comparison  of  the  various  accounts, 
that  about  20,000  men  had  been  killed  and  wounded  in 
these  engagements,  and  that  the  two  hostile  armies  had 
f  ulfercd  nearly  alike  in  that  respect.  About  2500  of  the 
Federal  troops  were  taken  prisoners,  while  ihe  rebels 
lost  about  1500  prisoners.  The  rebels  obtained  a  num- 
ber of  pieces  of  cannon  which  were  left  on  the  field  when 
the  Union  army  fell  back.  The  forces  of  Geu.  Burnsidt 
havc  been  busily  occupied  in  the  attempt  to  free  East 
Tennessee  of  all  the  armed  bodies  of  rebels.  At  the  time 
of  the  buttles  near  ('liattanooga.  Gen.  Burnside  was  a 
long  distance  east  of  Knoxville,  and  could  not  have  re- 
inforced Rosecrans  even  if  he  had  known  of  the  battle. 
It  is  said  that  Gen.  Burnside  can,  by  concentrating  his 
forces  at  Cumberland  Gap,  repel  any  attack  from  the 
rebels.  On  the  2  Ith  nil.  he  was  nt  Knoxville,  and  there 
were  no  sigu^  of  rebel  inovenifuts  in  the  neighbourhood. 


I  A  part  of  Gen  Burnside's  forces  had  been  sent  into  south- 
western Virginia. 

The  Markets,  <5'c. — The  following  were  the  quotations 
on  the  28th  ult.  Neiv  York. — American  gold  39  a  40  per 
cent,  premium.  United  States  sixes,  1881,  lOOj  a  107 
.Middling  uplands  cotton  79  a  80.  Prices  have  advanced 
in  consequence  of  an  active  demand  and  very  light  re- 
ceipts. Superfine  State  flour  $5.25  a  $5.50.  Shipping 
brands,  Ohio,  $6  a  $6.20.  Baltimore  flour,  $6  a  $6.85. 
Spring  wheat  $1.20  a  $1.30;  Amber  Michigan,  $1.40  ; 
white  do.  $1.00.  Barley,  $1.25  a  $1.35.  Oats,  65  a  73 
cts.  Rye,  $1  a  $1.10  Jlixed  corn,  80  a  89  cts..  Phila- 
delphia.— Red  wheat,  $1.3^  a  $  1 .40 ;  white  Pennsylvania, 
$1.50  a  $1.55;  Kentucky,  $1.65.  Rye  $1.00.  Mixed 
corn,  90  a  91  cts.;  yellow,  93  cts.  Oats,  72  a  73  cts. 
The  cattle  market  was  dull,  prices  ranging  from  $7  to 
$10.  The  sales  were  mostly  at  from  $8  to  $9.  Hogs, 
$7.50  a  $8.25.    Sheep,  4^-  a  5  cts.  per  pound  gross. 


WEST  GROVE  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

Near  West  Grove  Station,  on  the  Philadelphia  and 
Baltimore  Central  Railroad,  Chester  county,  Pa. 

The  Winter  Session  to  open  on  Second-day  the  2d  of 
Eleventh  month.  Thomas  Conard, 

Ninth  mo.  29tb,  1803.  Principal. 

A  Stated  Meeting  of  "  The  Association  of  Friends  of 
Philadelphia  for  the  Instruction  of  Poor  Children,"  will 
be  held  at  the  usual  place  on  Second-day  evening, 'Tenth 
month  5th,  1863,  at  7J-  o'clock. 

Wm.  Smedley,  Jr.,  Clerk. 


WEST-TOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 

The  Committee  who  have  charge  of  the  Boarding- 
school  at  West-Town,  will  meet  in  Philadelphia  on  Sixth 
day,  the  9th  of  next  month,  at  2  o'clock,  p.  m.  The  Com 
mittee  on  Instruction  and  that  on  Admissions,  meet  on 
the  same  day;  the  former  at  10  o'clock,  and  the  latter 
at  1 1  o'clock. 

The  visiting  committee  attend  the  serai-annual  exami 
nation  of  the  schools,  commencing  on  Third-day  morn 
ing,  and  closing  on  Fifth-day  afternoon  of  the  same 
week.  Joel  Evans, 

Clerk. 

Ninth  mo.  23d,  1863. 

For  the  accommodation  of  the  Visiting  Committee,  a 
conveyance  will  be  at  the  Street  Road  Station,  on  Second 
day  afternoon,  the  5th  of  Tenth  month,  to  meet  the  trains 
that  leave  the  city  at  2  and  4.15  p.  m. 

SITUATION  WANTED. 
An  experienced  Female  Teacher  wishes  a  situation  in 
a  family  school  in  the  country. 

Apply  at  the  Office  of  "  The  Friend." 


WEST-TOWN  BO.-^RDING  SCHOOL. 

The  Winter  Session  of  the  School  will  commence  on 
the  9th  of  Eleventh  mouth  next. 

Parents  and  others  intending  to  send  children  as 
pupils,  will  please  make  early  application  to  Dituuu 
K.N'KiiiT,  Superintendent,  at  the  School.  (Address,  Street 
Road  P.  0.,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.;)  or,  to  Ciiaiu.rs  J.  Ai.len, 
Treasurer,  No.  304  Arch  street,  Philadelphia. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

NEAB  FRA.NKFORD,  ( T WEN'TV-TIIIUD  WARD,  PHILADELPHIA.) 

Physician  andSuperintendent, — JosuuA  H.  Worthing 
TON',  .M.  D. 

Application  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  may  be 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  to  Ciiarlks  Ellis,  Clerk 
of  the  Board  of  .Managers,  No.  037  Market  Street,  Phila 
pelphia,  or  to  any  other  Member  of  the  Board. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  II.  Knowles,  Agl.,  N.  Y.,  for  D.  Peck- 
ham,  R.  Knowles,  J.  J.  Pcckham,  tJ.  C.  Carpenter,  and 
li.  R.  Knowles,  .$2  each,  vol.  37  ;  from  S.  Walton,  O.,  pet 
C.  W.,  $2,  vol.  35:  from  S.  Upton,  Agt.,  N.  Y.,  $2.  vol 
37,  and  for  M^ry  Upton,  §2,  vol.  37,  and  Phct)e  Grilliii 
.$2,  to  No.  27,  vol.  38;  from  Isaac  Hall,  Pa.,  §2,  vol 
37  ;  from  A.  Cowgill,  Agt.,  for  N.  Satterthwaite,  lo.,  $2 
vol.30,  and  Rebecca  R.  Sharp,  III.,  $2.  vol.  37;  from  Mary 
E.  Pim,  Pa.,  .$2,  vol.  30  ;  from  R.  Churchill,  Jr  ,  N.  S.,  $2 
vol.  30;  from  E.  Ilollingsworlh,  0.,  $2,  vol.  37. 


DiKi),  Eighth  month  loth,  18(i3,  at  the  residence  of  heij 
son-in-law,  Franklin  P.  Allen,  Sarah  AsHKAD,a  member 
of  Upper  Evesham  Monthly  Meeting,  in  the  75th  year  o 
her  age. 


•      WM.  II.  PILE,  PRINTER, 
Lotlge  street,  opposite  the  Penusylvauia  liauk. 
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From  "Tlie  Kdinbui-gU  Review." 

The  Sources  of  th  e  Nile. 

(Continued  from  page  34.) 

Speke  quitted  Karagwe  on  the  1st  of  June,  1862 
escorted  by  a  guard  sent  by  llumanika,  and  carry- 
ing a  friendly  letter  of  introduction  to  M'tesc,  the 
King  of  Uganda. 

Many  are  the  diflBculties  of  African  travel,  due 
to  physical  and  other  causes,  that  readily  suggest 
themselves  to  any  one,  such  as  heat,  rains,  priva- 
tions, and  unruly  attendants;  but  these  may  be 
overcome  by  any  man  who  is  gifted  with  a  strong 
constitution,  determination,  and  patience.  The 
greatest  difficulty  of  all  depends  on  other  causes, 
over  which  no  traveller,  however  well  qualified,  has 
more  than  a  limited  control.  There  is  the  accident 
of  the  tribes  among  whom  he  travels,  being  at  peace 
or  at  war  with  each  other,  and  that  of  a  despot's  ca- 
price being  favourable  or  unfavourable  to  his  pro- 
gress. Wherever  active  warfare  is  carried  on,  the 
road  is  almost  hopelessly  closed  between  the  con- 
tending parties;  wherever  there  is  peace,  the  sus- 
picion of  a  ruler  is  aroused  by  the  arrival  of  a 
stranger,  on  a  doubtful  errand,  to  traverse  his  ter- 
ritory He  suspects  his  mission  to  be  espionage, 
he  trembles  lest  enchantments  should  ensue,  and  is 
quite  sure  that  covert  danger  of  some  kind  or  other 
is  to  be  apprehended,  if  the  traveller  is  allowed  to 
move  about  as  he  pleases.  Laud  journeys  of  great 
extent,  in  Africa,  can  only  be  made,  either  when 
the  road  is  freely  open  to  caravans,  as  was  the  case 
in  Burton  and  Speke's  expedition  to  Tanganyika, 
or  when  the  good  will  of  a  chief  has  been  obtained 
who  enjoys  such  power  and  prestige  that  his  escort 
or  even  his  name,  is  a  sufficient  passport.  The 
latter  was  the  good  fortune  of  Livingstone,  and 
such  was  the  happy  luck  of  Speke,  whose  power  of 
managing  natives  seems  to  be  unsurpassed  by  any 
recent  traveller,  and  unequalled  save  by  Livingstone. 
It  also  happened  that  the  Wahuma  kings,  especi- 
ally the  King  of  Uganda,  had  a  motive  in  letting 
him  pass;  they  desired  the  establishment  of  trad- 
ing routes  and  stations  to  be  visited  by  white  men. 
They  live  in  considerable  semi-barbaric  state,  and 
have,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  a  more  refined  taste 
than  is  usually  heard  of  in  negro  Africi.  Their 
wants  are  in  advance  of  the  productive  skill  of  their 
people,  though  these  are  raised  many  degrees  above 
barbarism  :  for  instance,  to  show  their  advance  in 
mechanical  arts,  the  native  blacksmiths  have  suffi- 
cient skill  to  inlay  iron  with  copper.  The  King  of 
Karagwe  has  not  unfrequently  received  European 
manufactures  by  way  of  Zanzibar,  though  his  ras- 
cally brother  of  Uzinli  lays  an  almost  prohibitive 


black  mail  on  whatever  passes  his  territory.  The 
king  of  a  yet  more  northern  Wahuma  State  than 
Uganda,  by  name  Unyoro,  of  which  we  have  not 
hitherto  spoken,  but  which  abuts  on  the  negro 
tribes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gondakoro,  occa- 
sionally obtained  goods  that  had  been  conveyed  by 
whites  on  the  Nile  ;  but  none  of  these  ever  reached 
M'tese,  the  King  of  Uganda,  except  as  noteworthy 
presents  from  his  neighbouring  brother-sovereigns. 
It  naturally  followed  that  he  felt  an  eager  desire 
to  open  a  commercial  route  in  both  directions,  and 
was  thrown  into  a  ferment  of  joy  at  the  news  of 
Speke's  arrival.  Little  did  M'tese  know  of  the 
evil  of  uncontrolled  traffic  with  a  powerful  and  un- 
scrupulous race.  AVhen  Speke  saw  the  doings  of 
the  Turkish  traders  at  Gondakoro,  and  witnessed 
their  plunder,  their  insolence,  and  their  cruelty,  he 
regretted  bitterly  that  the  word  "  trade"  had  ever 
passed  his  lips  to  tempt  his  kind-hearted  hoat  in 
Uganda. 

Speke's  route  lay  through  vast  reedy  plains 
parallel  to  the' west  shores  of  the  Nyanza.  He 
crossed  deep  stagnant  channels  every  mile,  and  one 
great  river,  which  seemed  to  him  as  full  of  water 
>fts  the  White'  Nile  itself,  flowing  swift  and  deep 
between  banks  of  dense  stilf  reeds,  impenetrable 
except  through  certain  tortuous  paths.  This  river 
may  therefore  be  reckoned  as  the  parent  stream  of 
the  Nyanza  lake ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  river  of 
Karagwe  is  the  true  head-water  of  the  Nile. 

Uganda  occupies  the  whole  of  the  north-western 
shoulder  of  the  lake,  whose  shores  are  of  the  shape 
of  a  schoolboy's  peg-top.  The  peg-end  is  directed 
due-south,  and  looks  on  the  map  very  like  an  an- 
cient outlet,  in  a  southern  direction,  into  an  adja- 
cent tributary  of  the  Tanganyika  Lake.  Its  geo- 
graphical position  is  2°  3U'  S.  lat.  and  33°  30'  E. 
long.  The  flat  upper  boundary  of  the  lake  closely 
coincides  with  the  equator,  and  from  its  very 
centre,  and  also  at  the  frontier  of  Uganda,  the  Nile 
issues  in  a  stream  150  yards  wide,  with  a  leap  of 
twelve  feet.  Numerous  other  outlets  of  the  lake 
(if  in  truth  they  be  not  independent  rivers,)  con- 
verge upon  the  Nile  at  various  distances,  one  of 
which  does  not  join  it  till  after  an  independent 
course  of  ninety  miles  from  the  lake.  One  hardly 
knows  where  else  to  find  an  example  of  such  hydro- 
graphical  conditions.  When  a  river  runs  into  a 
lake  or  the  sea,  it  has  always  a  tendency  to  divide 
itself  in  many  channels,  because  it  deposits  mud 
and  forms  a  delta ;  but  Speke's  map  presents  that 
same  appearance  of  many  channels,  in  connection 
with  an  outflow  of  the  river,  which  is  certainly  a 
very  unusual,  as  it  is  an  unintelligible  condition. 
The  lake  is  heavily  bordered  by  reeds,  and  con- 
tinues exceedingly  shallow  far  from  shore;  no  boats 
venture  to  cross  it.  Uganda  is  bounded  by  the 
main  stream  of  the  Nile,  which  Speke  followed, 
more  or  less  closely,  the  whole  way  from  the  Nyanza 
to  Gondakoro,  a  distance  of  near  5°,  say  350  miles, 
with  the  exception  of  one  part  where  it  makes  a 
great  and  remarkable  bend.  At  the  middle  of  the 
bend  the  river  is  said  to  dip  into  the  northern 
shoulder  of  the  Luta  Nzige,  a  narrow  lake  of  some 
200  miles  in  length,  and  to  reissue  immediately. 
There  is  some  confusion  about  this  name,  though 


none  about  the  water  it  refers  to.  Luta  Nzige, 
which  is  said  to  mean  neither  more  nor  less  than 
"  dead  locust,"  was  applied  by  the  natives  to  many 
sheets  of  water,  including  the  Nyanza  itself.  Speke 
identifies  the  lake  of  which  we  are  now  speaking 
by  the  phrase  "  little  Luta  Nzige."  The  travellers 
were  compelled  by  circumstances  to  cut  across  the 
chord  of  the  above-mentioned  bend,  a  distance  of 
eighty  miles,  and  to  leave  the  Luta  Nzige  un visited; 
but  we  are  cxceedincrly  glad  to  hear  that  this  single 
deficiency  in  their  exploration  is  in  a  fair  way  of 
being  supplied  by  the  zeal  of  an  excellent  traveller, 
Samuel  Baker,  to  whose  proceedings  we  shall 
shortly  recur,  and  who  has  started  from  Gondakoro 
for  that  purpose.  It  is  the  more  necessary  that 
this  interval  should  be  examined,  as  there  is  an 
unaccountable  diS'erence  of  altitude  of  the  river 
before  and  after  the  bend,  amounting  to  1,000 
feet.  If  there  be  no  error  of  observations,  a  vast 
system  of  I'apids  and  waterfalls  must  intervene. 

It  aids  our  conception  of  numerical  data  to 
measure  them  by  simple  standards  ;  those  that  refer 
to  the  Nile  are  thus  to  be  easily  disposed  of.  That 
river  spans,  from  south  to  north,  very  nearly  one- 
fifth  of  the  entire  meridional  arc,  from  pole  to  pole; 
and  its  general  course  is  so  strictly  to  the  north, 
that  its  source  in  the  river  of  Karagwe  is  due  south 
of  Alexandria.  Khartum  is  the  exact  half  way 
between  the  sea  and  the  exit  of  the  Nile  from  the 
Nyanza,  which  lies  almost  exactly  under  the 
equator. 

The  theory  of  Sir  Roderick  Murchison,  that  the 
interior  of  Africa  is  an  elevated  watery  plateau, 
whence  rivers  escape  by  bursting  through  a  circum- 
scribing mountainous  boundary,  must  now  be  re- 
ceived with  some  limitation.  It  was  literally  true 
in  the  case  of  the  Zambesi,  but  facts  are  still  want- 
ing to  test  its  strict  applicability  to  the  Congo ; 
and,  as  to  the  Nile,  the  following  remarks  were 
made  by  Sir  Roderick  in  his  Anniversary  Address 
to  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  :  — 

"  Modern  discovery  has  indeed  proved  the  truth 
of  the  hypothesis,  which  I  ventured  to  suggest  to 
you  eleven  years  ago,  that  the  true  centre  of  Africa 
is  a  great  elevated  watery  basin,  often  abounding 
in  rich  lands,  its  large  lakes  being  fedijy  numer- 
ous streams  from  adjacent  ridges,  and  its  waters 
escaping  to  the  sea  by  fissures  and  depressions  in 
the  higher  surrounding  lands.  It  was  at  our  an- 
niversary of  1852,  when  many  rf<:^^'^  that  have  since 
been  accumulated  were  unknown  to  us,  that,  in  my 
comparative  view  of  Africa  in  primeval  and  modern 
times,  I  ventured  to  suggest  that  the  interior  of 
Africa  would  be  found  to  be  such  an  unequally 
elevated  basin,  occupied  now,  as  it  was  in  ancient 
geological  periods,  by  fresh-water  lakes,  the  outflow 
of  which  would  be  to  the  east  and  to  the  west, 
through  fissures  in  subtending  ranges  of  higher 
mountains  near  the  coast.  While  this  theory  was 
clearly  verified  in  Southern  Africa  by  Livingstone 
in  the  escape  of  the  Zambesi,  as  narrated  by  him- 
self, and  is  well  known  to  be  true  in  the  case  of 
the  Niger,  so  does  it  apply  to  the  Nile,  in  as  far  as 
the  great  central  lake,  Victoria  Nyanza,  occupies  a 
lofty  plateau  of  3,500  feet  above  the  sea.  In  this 
example,  as  the  waters  flow  from  a  southern  water- 
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shed,  and  cannot  escape  to  tbe  east  or  the  west, 
there  being  no  great  transversal  valleys  in  the 
flanking  higher  grounds, they  necessarily  issue  from 
the  northern  end  of  the  lake  Victoria  Nyanza,  and, 
forming  the  White  Nile,  take  advantage  of  a  suc- 
cession of  depressions,  through  which  they  flow 
and  cascade." 

"We,  therefore,  see  that  the  watery  plateau  which 
was  described  as  extending  to  the  Niger,  in  Western 
longitudes,  is  terminated  by  the  equator  in  the 
eastern  portion  of  Africa. 

Another  important  acquijition  in  geograpiiy,  for 
which  we  are  indebted  to  this  and  the  previous 
expedition,  consists  in  a  greatly  improved  know- 
ledge of  the  water-supply  of  Central  Africa.  It  is 
undeniable  that,  owing  to  the  great  majority  of 
travels,  in  recent  years,  having  been  confined  to 
the  Sahara,  the  Karoos,  and  the  Kaliharri,  an  im- 
pression has  forced  itself  on  tbe  popular  mind  that 
the  whole  interior  of  Africa  is  arid.  l>ut  it  is  an 
error  to  suppose  that  this  opinion  was  current 
among  educated  geographers ;  their  fault  lay  in 
the  opposite  direction.  The  only  approach,  in  re- 
cent times,  to  a  belief  in  the  aridity  of  any  part  of 
Africa,  wliich  subsequent  i'acts  disproved,  lay  in 
the  question  of  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Kali- 
ham  Desert.  It  was  a  surprise  to  geographers 
when  Livingstone  showed  them  that  it  was  abrupt- 
hj  bounded  by  a  swampy  land,  full  of  large  rivers  ; 
but  in  reference  to  the  general  question  of  the  mois- 
ture or  drought  of  equatorial  Africa,  the  exceed- 
ing humidity  of  its  coasts  has  unduly  influenced 
opinion,  as  to  the  character  of  its  more  distant  in- 
terior. 

The  hydrology  of  Eastern  Africa  is  now  pretty 
well  understood;  it  depends  upon  well-marked 
geographical  features.  A  narrow  coast-line  is 
bounded  by  the  rampart-like  edge  of  a  higLplateau; 
the  rain-bearing  moonsoons  blow  parallel  to  this 
ridge,  and  not  across  it;  consequently  there  are 
heavy  rains  on  the  coast-line,  and  a  comparative 
drought  to  a  considerable  space  beyond.  On 
passing  about  a  quarter  of  the  distance  across 
Africa,  and  on  arriving  at  the  meridian  of  the 
lakes,  rain  again  begins  to  fall  freely,  but  its 
amount,  as  measured  by  Grant's  rain-gauge,  bears 
LO  comparison  to  the  deluge  that  descends  in  simi- 
lar parallels,  either  on  the  great  oceans,  or  on  the 
islands  that  lie  within  them,  elsewhere  in  the  world. 

(X«*  t)('  contiii\U'd.) 

I'or  "The  Friend." 

ilosings  and  Jlemories. 

THE  LOUD  OUR  DEFENCE. 

\-  r.  C.  Steiubofer,  of   ,  Germany,  was  a 

christian,  firm  in  faith,  consistent  in  principle  and 
practice,  and  as  a  clergyman  of  tbe  Lutheran  cotn- 
luunity,  very  earnest  and  zealous  in  fulfilling  what 
he  couaidered  to  be  the  duties  of  his  calling.  Tliese 
were  olten  arduous  and  unpleasant,  but  he  did  not 
shrink  from  their  performance.  Uu  one  occasion 
Lc  was  informed  that  t!ie  chief  man,  the  highest 
public  officer  in  his  district,  was  not  only  living  in 
bin,  but  tiiat,  to  his  own  disgrace, — to  the  inex- 
pressible grief  of  his  wife, — to  the  sorrow  of  every 
really  christian  citizen,  and  to  the  great  scandal  ot 
the  Lutluran  Church  there,  of  which  he  was  a 
member,  he  had  taken  a  profligate  woman  into  his 
own  house.  On  rtcciviiig  this  information,  this 
faitliful  guardian  of  the  flock,  went  at  oiiee  to  the 
offcudcr.  Ailur  mentioning  tlie  occasion  of  hi.-> 
visit,  he  said  lie  had  come  in  the  authority  of  his 
oflico  to  bid  hiin  remove  the  public  scandal  he  had 
given  rise  to,  adding,  "  My  Lord  will  require  dean 
sheep  of  his  shepherds,  and  as  1  am  engaged  in 
kecpin.;  this  flock,  I  date  not  sufl'er  such  doings  as 
this  iu  it."    The  great  man  was  irritated  at  this 


honest  reproof  and  unconditional  condemnation  of 
his  wickedness,  and  told  hiui  if  he  meddled  much 
more  with  him,  or  his  affairs,  he  would  have  him 
emoved  from  the  ministerial  oflice.  Steinhofer 
let  him  know  that  the  fear  of  such  a  result  would 
not  deter  him  from  the  performance  of  the  duty 
devolving  on  him  from  his  station.  A  week  passed 
by,  and  as  the  ofiender  had  not  abated  the  scandal, 
the  clergyman  on  a  Seventh-day  6alled  upon  him 
again.  After  expostulating  with  him,  he  plainly 
told  him,  that  if  he  did  not  put  away  that  woman 
from  his  house  that  day,  and  manifest  that  he  in- 
tended to  amend  his  evil  ways,  he  should  on  the 
morrow  publicly  bring  tbe  matter  before  the  con- 
gregation, when  assembled  for  worship.  This  would 
clear  him  before  the  people  of  having  any  active 
or  passive  complicity  in  this  wickedness,  and  he 
added,  he  should  then  "leave  it  with  the  Lord, 
who  would  prove  that  he  would  not  be  mocked." 

This  honest  rebuke,  and  even  the  prospect  of  a 
public  exposure,  did  not  induce  the  great  man  to 
change  his  course.  The  woman  was  retained,  but 
to  try  to  prevent  the  spreading  of  the  case  before 
the  congregation,  her  shameless  protector  called 
upon  Steinhofer,  before  the  meeting,  with  many 
threats,  seeking  to  Irighten  him  into  silence.  The 
pastor  had  counted  the  cost,  no  fear  of  pecuniary 
loss  or  personal  sufi'ering  could  induce  him  to  draw 
back  from  the  pertormauce  of  what  he  esteemed 
his  duty.  He  did  as  he  had  promised,  spread  the 
case  before  the  congregation,  and  requested  their 
prayers,  that  this  iniquity  should  be  removed  from 
amona:  them,  and  that  it  mi;j;ht  not  be  laid  to  their 
charge. 

The  rage  of  the  public  officer  was  so  great,  that 
in  the  insanity  of  passion  he  determined  to  kill  his 
faithful  reprover.  Knowing  that  on  that  afternoon 
Steinhofer  would  certiinly  visit  a  sick  member  of 
his  congregation,  he  determined  to  waylay  him  and 
execute  his  wicked  design.  The  road  from  the 
parsonage  to  the  residence  of  the  sick  man,  passed 
through  a  small  wood,  in  the  recesses  of  which,  be- 
hind a  tree,  the  intended  murderer  placed  himself 
with  a  loaded  gun.  In  due  time  the  clergyman 
came  in  sight,  but  to  the  dismay  of  the  watcher, 
two  men  appeared  to  him  to  be  with  him,  one  on 
either  side.  This  for  that  time  baffled  his  inten- 
tion, but  being  determined  to  effect  it,  he  con- 
cluded to  do  it  when  the  visit  to  the  sick  man  was 
over,  and  therefore  remained  waiting  in  the  wood. 
Steinhofer,  after  a  short  period  returned,  but  to  the 
surprise  of  his  enemy,  the  two  men  who  had  appeared 
to  accompau  Y  him  as  he  went,  were  still  apparently 
beside  him,  and  thus  he  again  passed  safely  through 
the  wood,  not  knowing  that  it  concealed  an  enemy. 

Perplexed  in  mind  and  uneasy  in  conscience, 
tlie  great  man  felt  an  earnest  desire  to  know  who 
the  men  were  whose  presence  had  protected  his  in- 
tended victim.  To  obtain  that  knowledge,  he  sent 
a  sei  vant-maid  on  some  trivial  errand  to  the  house 
of  the  minister,  telling  her  to  find  out  who  the 
strangers  were  who  accompanied  him  on  his  after- 
noon visit.  She  made  the  inquiry  and  was  told 
that  be  went  out  alone,  and  took  nothing  with  him 
but  his  bible,  which  he  carried  under  his  arm. 
This  return  to  his  question  staitled  the  euquirer 
more  than  ever,  lie  immediately  despatched  a 
messenger  to  the  clergyman  demanding  who  those 
two  men  were  who,  one  on  his  right  ami  the  other 
on  his  Icit  side,  acconipanie<l  him  to  visit  the  sick 
man.  The  messenger  was  also  instructed  to  say 
that  his  master  had  seen  them  with  his  own  eyes. 

1<\  C.  Steinhofer,  although  he  knew  not  what 
peril  he  had  escaped,  yet  lelt  convinced  that  the 
Lord's  hand  was  in  the  thing,  and  also  that  He 
had  by  his  preserving  Providence,  been  round  about 
him  that  day.  lie  bade  the  servant  tell  his  master 


that  he  knew  of  no  man  having  accompanied  him, 
but,  he  added,  "  I  am  never  alone,  the  Lord  whom 
I  serve  is  always  with  me."  This  message,  faith 
fully  delivered  by  the  servant,  produced  a  power 
ful  effect  on  the  master.  His  conscience  was 
alarmingly  awakened.  The  woman  was  sent  away 
that  same  evening,  and  the  next  morning,  as  a 
humble  penitent,  he  called  on  his  faithful  reprover 
with  tears  confessed  his  past  crime,  and  also  hit 
wicked  intention  so  providentially  frustrated.  The  app 
work  of  repentance  did  not  stop  here,  through  the  ipi 
Lord's  assisting  grace,  this  evil  man  amended  his 
ways,  and  without  doubt  found  the  change  minister 
as  much  to  his  own  inward  comfort  as  it  did  to  the 
satisfaction  of  all  his  christian  acquaintance. 


For  "  The  Frieud." 


In  forwarding  the  following  eloquent  remarks  ot 
Agriculture,  for  insertion  in  "  The  Friend,"  i: 
thought  advisable,  the  idea  has  presented  that  i 
the  editors  were  to  extend  an  invitation  to  those  o! 
its  readers  engaged  in  that  ennobling  pursuit,  tc 
write  out  and  forward  some  of  the  experiences  anc 
observations  that  unavoidably  present  to  intelligeni 
minds,  some  interesting  and  perhaps  useful  facti 
might  be  brought  forth.  Perhaps  it  would  be 
quite  safe  to  say  that  from  half  to  three  quarters  o 
its  readers  are  engaged  in  tilling  the  soil ;  and  ii 
the  pursuit  of  this,  the  first  employment  of  man 
experiments  are  constantly  being  made  in  prepar 
ing  the  ground,  sowing,  harvesting,  growing  fruits 
raising  stock,  draining,  manuring,  and  the  man 
various  departments  of  a  farmer's  life,  the  result 
of  which  would  be  deeply  interesting  to  their  fellov 
labourers  in  the  field,  if  not  to  others.  Now  tha 
the  long  evenings  are  approaching,  and  out  doo 
employments  are  drawing  to  a  close,  for  the  season 
an  opportunity  will  be  afforded  for  writing,  and  i 
would  be  exceedingly  pleasant  to  find  in  "  Th 
Friend,"  a  column  or  two  devoted  to  original  con 
tributions  on  this  very  interesting  and  attractiv 
subject. 

Niutli  mo.  1863. 
TJios.  Starr  King's  Address  hefore  tlie  Californu 
Agricultural  Society. 

We  find  in  the  Scientific  Amei'ica7i  a  few  ex 
tracts  from  this  beautiful  address,  which  that  pape 
calls  the  "  poetry  of  prose." 

"  In  dealing  with  the  land,  man  is  called  to  b 
a  co-worker  with  the  Infinite  Mind.  This  is  th 
foundation  of  the  nobleness  of  the  farmer's  oflice 

"  The  air  is  not  given  to  us.  We  cannot  alter  it 
constitution,  or  change  its  currents.  Tbe  sea  is  no 
placed  under  our  dominion.  We  cannot  freshei 
it,  or  increase  its  saltness;  we  cannot  level  or  rais 
its  billows.  The  rain  is  ordained  for  each  latitude 
and  we  cannot  hasten  or  vary  the  boundary  of  th 
clouds.  Minerals  are  provided  in  a  definite,  unal 
terable  measure,  by  tbe  creative  force.  But  th 
soil  we  can  make  our  own.  We  can  increase  o 
renew  its  richness.  God  does  not  make  it  to  be 
fixed  or  self-perpetuating  blessing,  like  the  atmos 
phcre  and  the  ocean,  it  is  a  trust.  So  much  H 
will  do  for  it ;  but  a  very  great  deal  is  left  for  us  t 
be  faithful  in.  In  the  management  of  the  soil,  th 
Creator  takes  us  in  partnership  ;  and  on  our  fidelit 
within  the  bonds  of  trust,  the  progress  of  societ 
depends. 

"  The  greatness  of  the  trust  is  seen  in  this — tha 
agriculture  recjuires  the  greatest  amount  and  varict 
of  knowledge  and  is  everywhere  latent  iu  its  dc 
velopment.  We  are  only  now  entering  upon  th 
study  of  it.  Nation  after  nation  has  withered  an 
'shrivelled,  because  it  could  not  manage  its  land 
j  because  it  had  not  science  enough,  virtue  enougl: 
to  organize  the  State  so  that  the  soil  could  be  the 
j  roughly  tilled  and  refreshed.    As  soon  as  the  lani 
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begins  to  yield  regularly  decreasing  stores,  so  that 
small  farms  are  absorbed  into  larger  ones,  and 
poverty  creeps  towards  the  farmer's  hearth,  there 
is  radical  evil  in  the  State.  Its  prosperity  is  not 
rightly  based.  Its  roots  are  feeble.  It  has  begun 
to  die.  It  is  not  able  to  sustain  the  tremendous 
partnership  with  Providence  in  making  the  soil 
creative. 

"In  fact,  we  shall  not  reach  the  right  point  for 
approaching  the  eminence  of  agriculture  as  a  duty, 
a  profession,  and  a  trust,  until  we  see  that  the  earth 
is  not  yet  finished.  The  Creator  has  left  part  of 
the  fashioning  to  man  or,  rather,  waits  to  work 
through  man  in  perfecting  it.  The  air  comes  up 
to  the  Divine  idea.  The  sea  also  answers  to  the 
majesty  of  God's  first  conception  of  it.  The  clouds 
correspond  in  their  charms  of  form  and  glory  of 
colour  to  the  archetypes  of  them  in  the  divine  im- 
agination. The  highest  mountain  tops,  splintered 
crag  and  dazzling  snow,  cannot  be  improved,  any 
more  than  they  can  be  altered  by  the  power  and 
wit  of  man.  But  the  earth  does  not  fulfil  the 
Divine  intention.  It  was  not  made  for  nettle?,  nor 
for  the  manizito  and  chaparal.  It  was  made  for 
grain,  for  orchards,  for  the  vine,  for  the  comfort 
and  luxuries  of  thrifty  homes.  It  was  made  for 
these  through  the  edu'^ated,  organized,  and  moral 
labour  of  man.  As  plows  run  deeper,  as  irrigation 
is  better  understood  and  observed,  as  the  capacities 
of  different  soils  are  comprehended,  as  types  of 
vegetation  are  improved,  as  economy  in  the  renewal 
of  the  vitality  of  the  land  is  learned  and  practised, 
the  process  of  creation  goes  on  ;  chaos  subsides  j 
the  divine  power  and  beauty  appear  in  nature." 

The  providential  care  in  the  gift  of  the  faithful 
season  of  growth  and  abundance  is  thus  depicted  : 
"  Suppose  that,  early  in  this  year,  the  whole 
world  had  bent  itself  in  supplication  to  the  Invisi- 
ble Ruler — every  man  and  woman,  from  the  Arctic 
Circle  to  the  hot  Equator,  kneeling  in  the  humility 
of  conscious  dependence,  and  lifting  up  from  every 
zone  the  prayer,  '  Forsake  us  not,  this  year  Great 
Benefactor,  and  bless  us  in  our  helplessness,  from 


the  treasury  of  thy  goodness  V  And  suppose  that 
after  such  a  verbal  petition,  the  supply  had  come 
— that  in  every  house  had  been  found  the  water 
and  the  stores,  the  bounties  of  vegetable  and  animal 
food — how  surprising  would  the  mercy  have  seem- 
ed ! 

"  But  bow  much  more  surprising  and  inspiring 
is  the  real  wonder  than  such  a  shower  upon  a  bar- 
ren globe  could  be !    With  few  prayers  for  it,  the 
great  miracle  has  been  wrought,  and  in  the  double 
way  of  bounty  and  beauty.    For  what  is  the  dis- 
play of  seasons?    Is  not  the  quickening  of  nature 
in  the  early  months  of  the  year  as  though  God 
smiles  upon  the  earth  at  the  Equator  ?  and  then 
the  spreading  wave  of  that  benignity  sweeps  north- 
iijward,  rolling  back  the  winter  line,  loosing  the  fet- 
easeoiters  of  the  frost,  melting  snows  into  fertilizing 
» juices,  pressing  the  cold  clouds  further  and  further 
back,  and  from  the  Tropics  to  the  edges  of  the 
loiiHtlPolar  seas  gladdens  the  soil,  till  it  utters  in  spread- 
iriiiloling  verdure  of  visible  green  the  lyric  of  its  joy  ! 
llislAnd  the  Summer !  Is  it  not  the  warm  effluence  of 
ijjhis  breath  that  flows  northward,  and  reveals  the 
tj infinite  goodness  as  it  floats  through  the  southern 
groves,  and  fills  the  fruit  with  sweetness,  thickens 
i-tliallthe  sap  of  the  sugar  fields,  nourishes  the  rice  plains, 
feeds  the  energies  of  the  temperate  clime,  blesses 
Ithe  hardy  orchards  and  the  struggling  wheat  and 
loa  thf  corn,  and  dies  amid  the  everlasting  ice,  after  com- 
asi  pleting  the  circuit  of  its  mission  in  clothing  the 
i-tDorthern  woods  with  life  ?    And  then  the  many- 
liued  pomp  of  harvest  comes,  when  the  more  ruddy 
light  and  the  gorgeous  colouring  repeat  the  joy  of 
liclaiiJ  the  Creator  in  the  vast  witnesses  of  His  beneficence, 


and  the  tired  fields  yield  to  the  laborers  their 
ample  bounty,  and  seem  to  whisper,  '  Take,  0  chil- 
dren of  men,  and  be  grateful,  until  the  course  of 
the  stupendous  miracle  is  renewed.' 

"  If  we  could  see  the  wheat  woven  by  fairy  spin- 
ners, apples  rounded  and  painted  and  packed  v/ith 
juice  by  elfin  fingers — or  if  the  sky  were  a  vast 
granary  or  provision  store,  from  which  our  needs 
were  supplied  in  response  to  verbal  prayers,  who 
could  help  cherishing  a  constant  undertone  of 
wonder  at  the  miraculous  forces  that  encircle  us? 
But»consider  how  much  more  amazing  is  the  fact ! 
Consider  how,  out  of  the  same  moisture,  the  vari- 
ous flowers  are  compounded  !  The  dew  that  drops 
in  the  tropics  is  transmitted  into  the  rich  orange 
liquor,  and  banana  pulp,  the  sweet  substance  of 
the  fig;  the  pomegranate  stores  itself  with  tine  fra- 
grance and  savor  from  it;  and  in  the  temperate 
orchards  the  rain  is  distilled  in  the  dark  arteries  of 
trees,  into  the  rich  juice  of  the  peach  and  pear, 
the  apple  and  the  plum.  When  a  travelling  trick- 
ster pours  several  different  liquids  from  one  bottle 
into  a  cup  for  the  spectators,  it  is  called  magical. 
Yet  nature,  not  by  deception,  but  actually,  does 
pour  for  us  one  tasteless  liquid  into  all  the  varieties 
of  taste,  which  the  vegetable  world  supplies.  If 
by  a  miracle  kindred  with  that  of  Christ  at  Cana, 
a  jar  of  water  could  be  to-night  converted  within 
your  houses  into  wholesome  wine,  could  it  be  more 
admirable  than  the  ways  in  Vv'hich  the  vines  make 
wine  upon  the  hillside,  out  of  vapor  and  sunlight, 
at  the  bidding  of  God?" 

[The  Conductors  of  "  The  Friend,"  would  be  glad 
to  receive  communications  of  the  kind  alluded  to 
by  the  correspondent  who  sent  the  above,  and  we 
cordially  invite  any  of  our  friends  engaged  in  agri- 
culture, who  may  be  willing  to  furnish  the  results 
of  their  experience  or  observation,  to  make  use  of 
our  columns  for  the  purpose.] 

Trials  Needfulto  Purification. — "  I  remember," 
says  George  Whitfield,  "  some  years  ago,  when  I 
was  at  Shields,  1  went  into  a  glass-house,  and 
standing  very  attentively,  I  saw  several  masses  of 
burning  glass  of  various  forms.  The  workman 
took  a  piece  of  glass  and  put  it  into  one  furnace, 
and  then  he  put  it  into  a  second,  and  then  into  a 
third.  I  said  to  him,  why  do  you  put  this  through 
so  many  fires?  He  answered,  'Oh,  sir,  the  first 
was  not  hot  enough,  nor  the  second,  and  therefore 
we  put  it  into  a  third,  and  that  will  make  it  trans- 
parent.'" This  furnished  George  Whitfield  with 
a  useful  hint  that  we  must  be  tried  and  exercised 
with  many  fires,  until  our  dross  be  purged  away, 
and  we  are  made  fit  for  the  Owner's  use. — Buck. 


A  Bird's  Egg. — I  think  that,  if  required,  on 
pain  of  death,  to  name  instantly  the  most  perfect 
thing  in  the  universe,  I  should  risk  my  fate  on  a 
bird's^gg.  There  is,  first,  its  exquisite  fragility  of 
material,  strong  only  by  the  mathematical  precision 
of  that  form  so  daintily  moulded.  There  is  its  ab- 
solute purity  from  external  stain,  since  that  thin 
barrier  remains  impassable  till  the  whole  is  in  ruins 
— a  purity  recognized  in  the  household  proverb  of 
"  an  apple,  an  egg,  and  a  nut."  Then  its  range  of 
tints,  so  varied,  so  subdued,  and  so  beautiful — 
whether  of'the  pure  white,  like  the  martin's,  or 
pure  green  like  the  robin's,  or  dotted  and  mottled 
into  the  loveliest  of  browns,  like  the  red  thrush's 
or  aqua-marine,  with  stains  of  moss-agate,  like  the 
chipping  sparrow's,  or  blotched  with  long  weird 
ink-marks  on  a  pale  ground,  like  the  oriole's,  as 
if  it  bore  inscribed  some  magic  clew  to  the  bird's 
darting  flight  and  pensile  nest.  Above  all,  the  as- 
sociations and  predictions  of  this  little  wonder — 
that  one  may  bear  home  between  his  finger  all  that 


winged  splendor,  all  that  celestial  melody,  coiled  in 
mystery  within  these  tiny  walls  !  Even  the  chry- 
salis is  less  amazing,  for  its  form  always  preserves 
some  trace,  however  fantastic,  of  the  perfect  insect, 
and  it  is  but  moulting  a  skin  ;  but  this  egg  appears 
to  the  eye  like  a  separate  unit  from  some  other  king- 
dom of  Nature,  claiming  more  kindred  with  the 
very  stones  than  with  feathery  existence,  and  it  is 
as  if  a  pearl  had  opened  and  an  angel  sang. — Hig- 
ginsoii's  Out-Door  Papers. 


Selected  for  "The  Friend." 

The  Fly. 

The  flies  are  gone,  but  where  are  they  gone  to  ? 
That  is  the  question.  At  the  close  of  summer, 
when  they  are  busy  and  buzzing  around  us  in  the 
shape  of  a  visitation,  it  is  certainly  no  easy  matter 
to  let  them  "  pass  by  us  as  the  idle  wind;"  but  in 
one  respect  they  are,  to  most  people,  like  the  wind, 
too,  since  they  scarce  know  whence  they  come  or 
whither  they  go.  Doubt  the  first,  as  to  whence 
they  come,  is  not  difficult  to  solve,  though,  perhaps, 
with  the  most  presuming  of  flies,  as  with  the  most 
presuming  of  tolks,  the  more  we  pry  into  their 
places  of  birth,  the  more  we  may  be  inclined,  but 
with  the  insect  not  justly,  to  hold  them  in  contempt; 
suffice  it,  that  as  the  domestic  fly  makes  himself 
quite  at  home  in  our  houses,  so  has  his  parent,  in 
all  likelihood,  made  herself  equally  free  of  our 
stables,  where  she  finds  a  hot-bed  for  her  eggs,  and 
in  the  same  a  provision  for  her  infant  race.  There, 
in  their  first  and  wingless  slate  of  maggot  or  larva, 
they  commence  thus  early  their  important  use  of 
helping  to  rid  the  earth  of  all  things  that  offend ; 
and  on  how  grand  a  scale  they  are  able  to  carry 
on  this  operation  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact, 
that  a  single  fly  will  lay  no  less  than  one  hundred 
and  seventy-seven  eggs.  House-flies  come,  then, 
chiefly  from  the  stable,  the  road,  and  the  grazing 
meadow ;  though  some  nearly  resembling  them 
come  from  other  places,  and  exist  in  their  earliest 
state  on  vegetable,  instead  of  animal  substances. 
Among  these  we  have  noticed  a  very  common 
species  which  finds  its  first  "bed  and  board"  be- 
tween the  upper  and  under  skins  of  dock-leaves, 
burrowing  and  feeding  on  the  pulpy  flesh. 

For  query  the  second,  of  whither  flies  go  on  the 
arrival  of  winter,  it  still  remains,  we  believe,  a 
problem  not  yet  completely  solved  even  by  natural- 
ists, who  have  maintained  opinions  on  the  matter 
nearly  as  different  as  on  the  hybernation  of  swal- 
lows. A  great  proportion,  no  doubt,  perish  from 
cold,  or  the  many  accidents  to  which  their  weak- 
ness and  growing  torpor  render  them,  as  the  year 
declines,  more  and  more  exposed. 

How  does  the  fly  feed? — the  "busy,  curious, 
thirsty  fly,  that  drinks  with  me,"  but  does  not  drink 
as  I:  his  sole  instrument  for  eating  and  drinking 
being  his  trunk  or  sucker,  the  narrow  pipe  by  means 
of  which,  when  let  down  upon  dainties,  he  is  en- 
abled to  imbibe  as  much  as  suits  his  capacity. 
This  trunk  might  seem  an  instrument  convenient 
enough,  when  inserted  into  a  saucer  of  syrup,  or 
applied  to  the  broken  surface  of  an  over-ripe  black- 
berry, but  we  often  see  our  sipper  of  sweets  quite 
as  busy  on  a  solid  lump  of  sugar,  which  we  shall 
find  on  close  inspection  growing  "  small  by  degrees" 
under  his  attack.  How,  without  grinders,  does  he 
accomplish  the  consumption  of  such  crystal  condi- 
ment ?  A  magnifier  will  solve  the  difficulty,  and 
show  how  the  fly  dissolves  his  rock.  Hannibal- 
fashion  by  a  dilutent,  a  salivary  fluid  passing  down 
through  the  same  pipe  which  returns  the  sugar 
melted  into  syrup. 

The  fly  is  a  perfect  insect  (or  imago)  having  al- 
ready passed  through  its  two  preparatory  stages  of 
transformation,  those  of  larva  and  pupa,  correspond- 
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ing  to  what  with  the  butterfly  is  more  generally 
known  as  caterpillar  and  chrysalis  :  so  that  lik? 
the  butterfly,  when  winged,  it  grows  no  more. 

You  know,  we  suppose,  that  the  fly  has  a  pair 
of  wings,  but  a  hundred  to  one  if  one  of  you  out  of 
a  hundred  has  ever  notieed  that  she  has  also  a  pair 
of  winglets,  or  little  secondary  wings,  and  a  pair  of 
poisers,  drumstick  like  appendages  between  the 
main  wings  and  the  body,  employed  for  assisting 
and  steadying  her  flight.  These  poisers  are  more 
conspicuous  without  a  magnifier  in  the  gnat  and  in 
the  father  loUK-le^s,  insects  belongiuir  to  the  same 
order  as  flies. 

The  common  house-fly  makes  six  hundred  strokes 
every  second,  in  its  ordinary  flight,  and  gets 
through  five  feet  of  space  by  means  of  them ;  but 
when  alarmed,  it  can  increase  the  velocity  of  its 
wing-strokes  some  five  or  six  fold,  and  move  through 
thirty-five  feet  in  the  second.  Kirby  believed  that 
if  the  house-fly  were  made  equal  to  the  horse  in 
size,  and  had  its  muscular  power  increased  in  the 
same  proportion,  it  would  be  able  to  traverse  the 
globe  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning. 

Demoralizing  Influences  of  Camp  Life. — A 
chaplain  in  the  Northern  Army  thus  writes  to  the 
New  York  Obsciver,  from  "Camp  near  Falmouth, 
Virginia,  March  4." 

"All  have  heard  of  the  wickedness  which  exists 
in  the  army,  and  of  the  temptations  to  it.  They 
are  not  over-estimated.  I  have  many  sad  examples 
before  me  of  moral  and  professedly  christian  men 
who  have  not  been  able  to  resist  the  seductions  of 
the  camp.  Men  swearing  here,  who  regarded  pro- 
fanity with  abhorrence  when  they  were  at  home. 
Men  gamble  the  clothes  off  their  backs  here  who 
never  touched  a  card  before.  Some,  who  were  ap- 
parently shining  christians  at  home,  are  foremost 
in  vice  here.  *  *  #  * 

"  I  observe  that  a  writer  in  one  of  our  religious 
journals,  in  speaking  of  the  temptations  to  which 
soldiers  are  liable,  apprehends  comparatively  little 
danger  from  gaming,  profanity,  and  drunkenness; 
because,  as  he  says,  these  vices  are  strictly  pro- 
hibited by  military  rule.  It  is  true  that  intoxicat- 
ing liquors  are  seldom  within  reach  of  the  rank 
and  tile.  liut  the  articles  of  war,  in  relation  to 
gambling  and  profanity,  have  absolutely  no  effect 
in  restricting  those  evils:  these  articles  are  a  dead 
letter.  I  do  not  know  of  a  regiment  in  the  service 
in  which  an  attempt  is  made  to  enforce  them.  The 
ennui  of  camp  tempts  to  gambling,  and  very  many 
yield  to  the  temptation,  often  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  lose  the  greater  part  of  their  pay  at  cards. 
Soldiers  have  always  been  noted  for  their  pro- 
fanity, and  our  volunteer  army  fully  sustains  the 
professional  reputation  in  this  respect.  I  think 
that  even  the  streets  of  New  York  cannot  present 
such  an  abundance  of  bla.-phemous  sounds  as  may 
be  heard  iu  the  camp,  or  any  one  of  our  regi- 
ments I"  ° 


writers,  contradicting  one  another  upon  the  most 
ordinary  matters  of  fact  and  opinion,  but  are  at 
harmony  upon  the  whole  of  their  sublime  and  mo- 
mentous scheme. 


A  Coyistmt  Miracle. — The  Bible  itself  is  a 
.standing  and  an  astonishing  miracle.  Written 
fragment  by  fragment,  throughout  the  cour.se  of 
fifteen  centuries,  under  different  stajtes  of  society, 
and  iu  different  languages,  by  persons  of  the  most 
opposite  tempers,  talents  and  condition.",  learned 
and  unlearned,  prince  and  peasant,  bond  and  free  ; 
cast  into  every  form  of  instructive  composition  and 
good  writing,  iiislory,  prophecy,  poetry,  allegory, 
emblematic  represeutation,  judicious  interpretation, 
literal  statement,  precept,  example,  proverbs,  dis- 
quisition, epistle,  sermon,  prayer ;  iu  .short,  all 
rational  shape  of  human  di.scour.sc,  and  treating, 
moreover,  on  subjects  not  obvious,  but  most  dilli- 
cult;  its  authors  are  not  to  be  found,  like  other 


Selected. 

USE  ME. 
M.ike  use  of  me,  inj'  God! 

Let  me  not  be  forgot, 
A  broken  vessel  cast  .iside — 

One  whom  thou  needest  not. 

I  am  thy  creature,  Lord, 

And  made  by  hands  divine; 
And  I  am  part,  however  mean, 

Of  this  great  world  of  thine. 

Thou  usest  the  high  stars. 

The  tiny  drojis  of  dew, 
Tlie  giant  peak  and  litde  hill; 

Jly  God,  oh  use  me  too  ! 

Tliou  usest  tree  and  flower, 

The  rivers  vast  and  small ; 
The  eagle  great,  the  little  bird 

That  sings  upon  the  wall. 

Thou  usest  the  wide  sea, 

The  little  bidden  lake. 
The  pine  u|>on  the  Alpine  cliff. 

The  lily  in  the  brake. 

The  huge  rock  in  the  vale, 

The  sand  grain  by  the  sea. 
The  thunder  of  the  rolling  cloud. 

The  murmur  of  the  bee. 

All  things  ilo  serve  thee  here — 
All  creatures,  great  and  small; 

Make  use  of  me,  of  me,  my  God, 
The  weakest  of  them  all. 

— Albany  Journal. 


ONE  BY  ONE. 
One  by  one  the  sands  are  flowing, 

One  by  one  the  mountains  fall; 
Some  are  coming,  some  are  going. 

Do  not  strive  to  grasp  them  all. 

One  by  one  thy  duties  wait  thee, 
Let  thy  whole  strength  go  to  each; 

Let  not  future  dreams  elate  thee, 

Learn  thou  first  what  these  can  teach. 

One  by  one  (bright  gifts  from  Heaven) 
Joys  are  sent  thee  here  below; 

Take  them  readily  when  given, 
Heady  too,  to  let  them  go. 

One  by  one  thy  griefs  shall  meet  thee, 
Do  not  fear  an  armed  band  ; 

One  will  fade  as  others  greet  thee. 
Shadows  passing  through  the  land. 

Do  not  look  at  life's  long  sorrow  ; 

ISee  how  small  each  moment's  pain  ; 
God  will  help  thee  for  to-morrow, 

Every  day  begin  again. 

Every  hour  that  fleets  so  slowly, 

lias  its  task  to  do  or  bear; 
Luminous  the  crown,  and  holy, 

]f  thou  set  each  gem  with  care. 

Do  not  linger  with  regretting. 
Or  for  i)assing  hours  despond  ; 

Nor,  the  daily  toil  forgetting. 
Look  too  eagerly  beyond. 

Hours  arc  golden  links,  God's  token, 
Reacliing  Heaven;  but  one  by  on^ 

Take  them,  lest  the  chain  be  broken. 
Ere  the  jdlgrimage  be  done. 


Selected. 


Paper  made  from  the  swamp  flag,  called  "  cat- 
tails," is  now  maimfactured  upon  a  somewhat  ex- 
tensive scale  in  this  State,  and  the  demand  for 
it  is  greater  than  can  be  .supplied.  We  have  ex- 
amined a  sample  of  this  product,  and  it  appears  to 
be  well  adapted  for  card-board  and  paper-hang 
ings,  for  which  purposes  it  is  now  used. 
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Inminons  Plants. 
Many  flowers  are  phosphoric.  The  young  daugh- 
ter of  Linnaeus  was  fond  of  setting  fire  to  the  in- 
flammable atmosphere  round  the  essential  oil  glands 
of  certain  fraxinellae,  and  making  a  fine  blaze  on 
dark,  warm,  sultry  summer  nights.  Pursuing  her 
play  she  stumbled  on  a  truth,  and  by  some  chance 
was  led  to  observe  the  phosphorescence  of  certain 
bowers ;  the  great  nasturtium  being  her  especial 
point  of  observation.  Since  her  time  it  has  been 
found  that  most  yellow  or  orange-coloured  flowers 
are  phosphorescent,  if  watched  in  the  twilight  dur- 
ing July  and  August,  when  the  atmosphere  is 
highly  electric,  and  not  a  particle  of  moisture  is  in 
the  air.  Among  the  most  luminous  are  the  sun- 
flower {lielianllLus ;)  garden  marygold  {calendula ;) 
African  marygold  (tagetts;)  the  tube-rose;  and  the 
orange-lily  {Lilium  bulbiferum ;)  the  brightest  L 
colours  giving  the  highest  radiance.  This  phos-  " 
phoreseence  is  not  caused  by  luminous  insects,  as 
was  proved  by  M.  Haggerii's  microscopic  examiua 
tions;  but  at  one  time  tbey  were  thought  to  be  or- 
ganic, and  not  conditional.  Other  flowers  beside 
those  enumerated,  are  found  to  be  phosphorescent 
On  the  18th  of  June,  1857,  Fries,  the  Swedish 
naturalist,  was  walking  in  the  Botanical  Garden 
at  Upsal,  when  he  saw  a  group  of  poppies  {Fwpavct 
orientale) — two  or  three  out  of  the  group — emit 
flashes  of  light.  Many  others  observed  the  same 
thing,  and  the  next  day  more  than  a  hundred  per 
sons  assembled  there  to  watch  the  flowers  "  giv« 
out  flames."  So  with  the  leaves  of  the  Americar  mo 
Another  a  macvocarpa^  or  evening  primrose ;  s(  [oi 
with  the  milky  juice  of  certain  plants,  especially  o: 
the  Eu2>horbia  piiosphurea^  which,  if  broken  in  th( 
dark  and  rubbed  on  paper,  traces  characters  o 
flame,  of  vast  significance  and  miraculous  import  ii 
the  ages  when  the  priests  alone  knew  the  secrets  o 
nature.  So,  one  of  the  family  of  the  jj'if'danus^  o 
screw  pine,  the  spathe  of  which  enveloping  tb 
flowers,  bursts  with  a  loud  noise,  and  sends  ou 
sparks  as  it  bursts.  The  common  potato,  wbei 
decomposing,  gives  light  enough  to  read  by;  a  ligh 
so  vivid,  that  once  a  cellar  at  Str^sburg  was  though 
to  be  ou  fire  when  shining  with  the  phosphorescenc 
of  decomposing  potatoes. 

A  small  moss,  called  the  Sckisiosiega  Osnum 
dacea — like  the  royal  fern,  Osmunda  regalis,  i 
miniature — shines  brilliantly  in  the  dark;  and  th 
Rhizomorjohae ,  humble  little  cryptogams  whic 
spread  their  thin  dark  roots  abroad  in  cellars,  an( 
caves,  and  mines,  and  on  dark  walls,  have  such 
bright  phosphoric  light,  that  they  have  been  spoke: 
of  enthusiastically  as  the  "  vegetable  glow  worms 
In  the  caverns  and  granitic  underways  of  Bohemia 
the  Rhizoniorpliae  often  give  light  enough  to  reat 
by;  so  they  are  said  to  do  iu  the  English  coa 
mines;  but  no  where  are  they  so  brilliant  or  beau 
tiful  as  iu  the  mines  of  Hesse,  in  the  north  of  Ger 
many,  where  they  shine  like  bright  moonligh 
through  the  galleries.  A  very  beautiful  fungui 
the  fire  mushroom,  or  Fungus  igneus,  glows  wit 
a  steady  light  when  decomposing.  This  phosphores 
cence  of  some  of  the  agaric  tribe  was  first  seen  a 
Amboine,  but  afterwards  in  the  Brazils,  in  a 
agaric  which  grows  on  the  dead  leaves  of  the  Pin 
doba  palm — the  Agart.cus  Gurdncri,  so  name 
from  its  discoverer.  Also  in  a  magnificent  specie 
to  be  found  in  the  Swan  River  colony.  Anothe 
mushroom,  growing  at  the  foot  of  the  olive  tree  i 
Italy,  Agaricuoleariu.-i,  gives  a  blue  light  at  nightplti 
and  the  parasitic  Byssoid  fungi,  which  penetratf  5] 
the  tissues  of  superior  fungi  and  of  decayed  woocl  itl 
send  their  delicate  filaments  through  and  throug'  >) 
the  rotting  fibres,  especially  of  the  willow,  an 
make  the  whole  mass  alight  with  phosphoric  glorj 
It  is  only  the  filaments  of  the  mycelium,  thougl  s 
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which  arc  phosphoric;  the  perfect  plant  of  a  fine 
blue  colour,  and  known  as  the  Tlielephora  cozrii.lea, 
is  nothing  more  than  blue  and  beautiful ;  it  is  not 
a  light-bearer. — All  the  Year  Hound. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

In  the  memoirs  of  the  life  of  David  Hall,  the  fol- 
lowing circumstance  is  related  :  "  A  certain  young 
man,  as  I  remember,  beginning  trade  and  business 
for  himself,  was  thereby  so  engrossed  and  hurried 
in  his  anxious  mind,  that  he  too  much  omitted  the 
attending  of  religious  meetings ;  but  being  attacked 
by  sickness  and  brought  to  a  bed  of  languishing, 
his  past  negligence  became  his  burden,  under  the 
sense  of  which  he  groaned  and  bemoaned  himself ; 
and  being  asked  by  a  friend  the  cause  of  his  so 
great  distress  of  mind,  iie  answered,  'It  was  be- 
cause he  had  been  too  remiss  in  going  to  meetings, 
especially  week-day  meetings;  but  added,  that  if 
the  Lord  would  be  pleased  to  raise  him  up  again 
to  his  former  state  of  health,  he  would  for  the 
future  be  more  careful  and  more  diligent  in  that 
important  duty.'  " — FriencVs  Library^  vol.  xiii.  p. 
139. 


must  answer  for  them,  if  we  let  them  go  into  battle 
and  into  eternity  without  the  very  best  religious 
instruction?"  Too  many  of  them  are  manifestly 
unprepared  to  die,  and  if  cut  down  as  they  are, 
would  take  their  place  forever  with  the  ungodly 
and  the  blasphemer.  If  patriotism,  justice  and 
humanity  command  us  to  care  well  for  their  tem- 
poral good,  a  thousand-fold  more  do  they  oblige 
us  to  do  all  that  can  be  done  to  save  their  souls 
endangered  in  our  cause. — N.  Y.  Observer. 

These  are  very  natural  and  pungent  questions; 
but  how  is  it  possible  to  have  war  in  any  form 
without  all  the  evils  so  pathetically  deplored.  Why 
not  strike  then  at  the  root  of  the  whole  mischief  by 
doing  away  its  cause,  the  custom  of  war? — Advocate 
of  Peace. 


For  "  Tho  FrinnU." 

Eeview  of  tlie  Weather  for  fiintli  month,  1863. 
Fifteen  days  of  the  past  month  were  clear ;  rain 
fell  on  parts  of  nine  days,  and  six  days  were  cloudy 
without  rain.  The  heaviest  rain  during  the  month 
was  on  the  18th,  when  2.34  inches  of  water  fell  in 
a  few  hours.  The  highest  temperature  was  80°  at 
noon  on  the  17th;  the  lowest  was  44°,  on  the 
morning  of  the  27th  ;  the  average  temperature  was 
62[|°.  The  amount  of  rain  that  fell  was  2.74 
inches.  J. 

Middletown,  Delaware  Co.,  Pa., 

Tenth  monih,  1st,  1863. 
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Souls  of  Soldiers. — Who  is  responsible  for  them  ? 
Who  will  answer  for  them  in  the  day  of  judgment? 
They  fight  our  battles  for  us,  and  in  our  stead  dis- 
charge the  solemn  duty  of  all  legal  citizens  in  de- 
fending the  government.  While  we  are  secure  and 
happy  at  home,  they,  as  our  representatives,  are 
exposing  health  and  comfort,  their  limbs  and  their 
lives,  to  the  fatal  hazards  of  war.  We  will  grate- 
fully recognize  their  good  service  in  our  behalf,  and 
acknowledge  our  obligation  to  equip,  maintain  and 
reward  them.  But  what  christian  can  reflect  how 
much  more  than  mere  life  every  soldier  imperils, 
and  not  feel  the  terrible  stress  of  the  inquiry, 
"  what  is  to  become  of  these  men's  souls  ?  Who 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Voting. 

I  think  it  important  for  members  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  before  exercising  their  political  right 
of  suffrage,  especially  at  this  time,  to  consider  what 
it  con.sists  in,  and  what  are  its  moral  efi'ects. 

Ouis  is  thoroughly  a  representative  government ; 
and  the  people  are  in  theory,  and  to  a  great  ex- 
tent in  fact,  the  rulers.  A  man  is  brought  forward 
as  candidate  for  cither  an  executive  or  legislative 
ofiice,  to  carry  out  their  will.  His  character  is 
fully  discussed  in  the  public  journals,  and  the  line 
of  action  he  must  pursue  iu  order  to  sati.-^fy  his 
constituents,  plainly  marked  out :  it  therefore  fol- 
lows, that  he  who  with  this  knowledge,  votes  to 
place  him  in  that  office,  to  the  extent  of  his  ability 
elects  that  he  shall  act  in  accordance  with  those 
principles  to  which  he  has  pledged  himself  before- 
hand. To  secure  the  vote  of  an  advocate  of  the 
peaceable  kingdom  of  Christ,  it  should  not  suffice  to 
tell  him  that  the  election  of  a  nominee  for  office, 
whose  most  prominent  recommendation  is  his  zeal- 
ous support  of  war,  will  exclude  a  worse  man  from 
the  station.  The  inconsistency  of  such  action  is 
evident  to,  and  has  been  noted  by  reflecting  men. 
And  it  cannot  be  denied  that  consistently  with 
reason  and  the  principles  of  government,  the  citizen 
is  bound  to  abide  by  the  acts  of  his  chosen  repre- 
sentative. 

If  J'riends,  instead  of  mingling  in  the  political 
contests  of  the  day,  from  a  heartfelt  conviction  and 
an  abiding  sense  of  the  iniquity  of  war,  would 
earnestly  yet  meekly  devote  themselves  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  peace  and  righteousness,  which  1 
believe  to  be  our  calling  as  a  religious  body,  they 
might  do  far  more  to  promote  the  good  of  their 
country  and  fellow  men,  than  by  taking  part  in 
affairs  which  must  to  some  extent  compromise  the 
testimonies  of  the  Society.  K. 

Tenth  month,  18G3. 


Elders,  parc?its,  and  heads  of  families  to  dis- 
charge their  trvsts  faithfully  hi  the  sight  of  tlie 
Lord. — I  have  often  thought  at  other  times  as  at 
this,  of  the  shortness  of  our  lives  and  time  here, 
and  the  uncertainty  thereof,  which  ought  to  en- 
gage us  to  circumspection  and  faithfulness  to  the 
Lord  ;  and  I  charge  you  that  are  elders,  to  dis- 
charge your  trust  faithfully  iu  the  sight  of  the 
Lord,  having  your  eye  single  to  him,  and  let  noth- 
ing of  self  rule,  and  then  his  work  will  be  carried 
on  in  love  and  patience.  I  could  be  glad  to  have 
an  opportunity  once  more  with  my  friends,  but  if 
I  should  not,  1  would  have  those  present  to  acquaint 
them  with  what  I  have  to  say,  and  press  it  home 
to  the  elders,  that  they  may  faithfully  discharge 
their  duty,  and  acquit  themselves  of  that  charge 
wherewith  they  are  entrusted.  Also,  that  parents 
of  children  and  heads  of  families  may  faithfully 
discharge  that  great  duty  which  is  laid  upon  them, 


not  only  in  being  good  examples  to  their  children 
and  families,  but  also  to  be  concerned  that  they 
follow  their  footsteps.  It  was  a  noble  testimony 
that  God  gave  of  Abraham  :  "  I  know  him,  that 
be  will  command  his  children,  and  his  household 
after  him."  And  if  parents  were  concerned  to 
teach  their  children  and  bring  them  up  in  the  way 
of  their  duty  to  God,  and  less  concerned  to  deck 
and  set  them  off,  and  provide  things  to  make  them 
look  great  in  the  world,  it  would  be  of  far  more 
benefit  to  them. — Memoir  of  William  Levis. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Increase  of  African  Trade. 

In  a  late  paper  we  find  some  interesting  statistics 
in  relation  to  the  progressive  development  of  Afri- 
can industry,  and  commerce  with  Europe  and  the 
United  States.  The  following  extract  is  taken 
from  the  prospectus  of  the  London  and  African 
Trading  Company,  an  association  recently  organ- 
ized in  London  : 

"  The  export  of  palm  oil  from  the  Bight  of 
Biafra  lias  proved  to  be  on  the  average  about 
40,000  tons  a  year,  representing  a  value  of  about 
£1,600,000,  and  this  large  amount  has  been  col- 
lected by  the  natives  within  the  small  part  of  coast 
line  from  Cape  Formosa  to  the  Cameroons,  not 
more  than  about  300  miles.  The  trade  is  almost 
exclusively  iu  the  hands  of  a  few  English  mer- 
chants, and  is  susceptible  of  very  considerable  in- 
crease. 

"  The  Bight  of  Benin  is  next  in  importance  in  the 
export  of  palm  oil.  According  to  an  official  report 
of  the  trade  in  18.57,  no  less  than  21,172  tons  of 
palm  oil,  of  near  £850,000  value,  were  exported 
from  the  factories  of  Palma,  Benin,  Lagos,  Bada- 
gry,  Porto  Novo  and  Whydah. 

"  Cotton  is  generally  known  to  be  indigenous  to 
every  part  of  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  but  parti- 
cularly so  in  the  countries  bordering  the  Bights  of 
Benin  and  Biafra.  In  Yoruba,  cotton  forms  already 
one  of  the  staple  productions  of  the  country,  and 
great  quantities  are  brought  regularly  to  market, 
if  properly  organized,  a  larger  supply  than  hitherto 
obtained  could  be  secured  for  exportation.  It  is 
computed  that  in  this  province  alone,  8,000,000 
pounds  of  cotton  are  made  up  annually  into  native 
cloths,  for  home  consumption.  The  import  of  cotton 
from  Africa  is  steadily  increasing. 

"  Amongst  the  numerous  products  from  Africa, 
one  aiticle  deserves  special  notice,  which  has  lately 
been  exported  in  rapidly  increasing  quantities ;  this 
is  the  palm- nut  kernel,  most  of  which  has  hitherto 
been  thrown  away  by  the  natives  after  the  palm 
oil  has  been  extracted  from  the  fibrous  pellicle 
that  surrounds  the  nuts.  The  value  of  this  kernel 
is  very  considerable;  it  yields  about  thirty  per  cent, 
oil,  equal  in  value  to  cocoanut  oil ;  and  although 
the  natives  in  the  district  of  Lagos  and  Badagry 
now  manufacture  the  nut  oil  in  a  rude  way,  and 
with  great  loss,  the  exports  of  this  article  are  very 
limited." 

The  palm  oil  trade  is  stated  to  have  been  very 
lucrative  to  some  parties  of  late  years.  An  Eng- 
lish monthly  speaks  of  supercargoes  whose  commis- 
sions alone  amount  to  £7,000  a  year.  Ground- 
nuts are  likewise  produced  in  great  quantities.  It 
is  stated  that  the  banks  of  the  Gambia  river  furnish 
twelve  thousand  tons  annually.  The  chief  con- 
sumption of  these  nuts  is  in  oil  making. 

The  Liberia  Herald  gives  an  encouraging  ac- 
count of  the  extended  cultivation  of  the  cane,  and 
manufacture  of  sugar  in  that  republic.  One  acre 
of  cane  yields  two  thousand  one  hundred  gallons 
of  juice,  making  three  thousand  pounds  of  sugar. 
Several  farmers  on  the  St.  Paul's  river  made  from 
thirty  thousand  pounds  to  one  hundred  thousand 
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pounds  last  year.  Coffee,  of  an  unsurpassed  quality, 
is  perhaps  the  most  desirable  culture  for  parties  of 
small  means.  An  acre  of  laud  will  produce  three 
thousand  pounds  of  the  berry,  and  one  man  will 
easily  take  care  of  several  acres.  Cocoa,  indigo, 
corn,  rice  and  other  articles  can  be  readily  culti- 
vated, and  with  profit.  Dye-woods,  ebouy,  ivory 
and  oleaginous  products  are  exported  in  increasing 
quantities. 

Various  influences  are  now  being  brought  to  bear 
upon  Africa,  for  stimulating  industry,  such  as  she 
has  never  before  known.  Gius  for  ginning  cotton, 
presses  for  extracting  oil  from  the  palm  nut  and 
the  palm  kernel,  machines  for  hulling  colfee,  and 
steam  mills  for  grinding  sugar  cane  and  sawing 
lumber,  have  been  shipped  for  Liberia  and  other 
ports,  aud  are  in  active  use  in  the  settlements 
Increased  attention  is  bestowed  to  agricultural  pur^ 
suits,  and  steps  have  been  taken  tor  the  opening 
and  improvement  of  roads,  and  the  navigation  of 
rivers. 

It  is  most  gratifying  to  observe  progress  in  the 
right  direction,  with  industry  aud  commercial  en- 
terprise, which  must  tend  to  the  fiual  extirpation 
of  the  slave  trade  and  native  t-lavery,  and  at  the 
same  time  promote  the  general  civilization  of  the 
people  of  Africa. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

The  following  essay,  written  by  a  young  col- 
oured womau,  may  prove  interesting  to  the  readers 
of  "Ihe  Friend.''  The  author,  F.  E.  Watkins, 
although  never  herself  in  servitude,  has  always  re- 
sided in  a  slave  State,  and  has,  from  earliest  life, 
contended  with  many  disudvaiitages.  This  essay^ 
together  with  other  of  her  literary  efforts,  afford 
fresh  evidence  that  there  is  to  be  found  among  those 
of  her  race,  meutal  capabilities,  which  if  rightly 
developed,  would  tend  to  raise  them  from  their 
present  depressed  condition. 

C  li  r  i  s  t  i  a  B  i  t  y. 

Christianity  is  a  .system  claiming  Grod  for  its 
author,  and  the  welfare  of  man  for  its  object.  It 
is  a  system  so  uniform,  exalted  and  pure,  that  the 
loftiest  intellects  have  acknowledged  its  intiuence, 
and  acquiesced  in  the  justness  of  its  claims.  Ge- 
nius has  bent  from  his  erratic  course  to  gather  fire 
from  her  altars,  and  pathos  from  the  agony  ot 
Gothaemane,  and  the  sufferings  of  Calvary.  Phi- 
losophy and  science  have  paused  amid  their  specu- 
lative researches  and  wondrous  revelations,  to  gain 
wisdom  from  her  teachings  and  knowledge  from 
her  precepts  whilst  learuiug  ha.-, 

bent  from  her  lofty  heights  to  bow  at  the  lowly 
cross.  The  constant  friend  of  man,  she  has  stood 
by  him  in  his  hour  of  greatest  need;  she  has 
cheered  the  prisoner  in  his  cell,  aud  strengthened 
the  martyr  at  the  stake ;  she  has  nerved  tUe  frail 
and  shrinking  heart  of  woman  for  high  and  holy 
deeds;  the  worn  and  weary  have  rested  their  faint- 
ing heads  upon  her  bosom,  aud  gathered  strength 
from  her  words,  and  courage  from  her  counsels; 
she  has  been  the  staff  of  decrepit  age,  aud  the 
joy  of  manhood  in  its  strength;  she  lias  bent  over 
the  form  of  lovely  eiiildhood,  and  suffered  it  to  have 
a  place  in  the  liedeeiner's  anus;  she  has  stood  by 
the  bed  of  the  dying,  and  unveiled  the  glories  oi 
eternal  lil'e;  gilding  tlie  darkness  of  the  tomb  witii 
the  glory  of  the  resurrection. 

Christianity  has  changed  the  moral  aspect  of 
nations;  idolatrous  temples  have  crumbled  at  her 
touch;  aud  guilt  owned  its  deforiiiiCy  in  her  pre- 
sence. The  darkest  habitations  of  earth  have  been 
irradiated  with  heavenly  light,  aud  the  death- 
shriek  of  iiuiiiolated  victims  cliaiiged  for  a.>criptious 
of  praise  to  God  aud  the  Lamb.  Envy  aud  malice 
Lave  been  rebuked  by  her  contented  look,  aud 


fretful  impatience  by  her  gentle  and  resigned  man- 
ner. At  her  approach,  fetters  have  been  broken, 
and  men  have  risen  redeemed  from  dust,  and  freed 
from  chains ;  manhood  has  learned  its  dignity  aud 
worth,  its  kindred  with  angels,  and  alliance  to  God. 

To  man,  guilty,  fallen  aud  degraded  man,  she 
shows  a  fountain  drawn  from  the  Redeemer's 
veins :  there  she  bids  him  wash  and  be  clean ;  she 
points  him  to  "  Mount  Zion,  to  the  city  of  the  living 
God,  to  an  innumerable  company  of  angels,  to  the 
spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect,  and  to  Jesus,  the 
Mediator  of  the  New  Covenant,"  and  urges  him  to 
rise  from  the  degradation  of  sin,  renew  his  nature, 
and  join  with  them.  She  shows  a  pattern  so  spot- 
less and  holy,  so  elevated  and  pure,  that  he  might 
shrink  from  it  discouraged,  did  she  not  bring  with 
her  a  promise  from  the  lips  of  Jehovah,  that  he 
would  give  power  to  the  faint,  and  might  to  those 
who  have  no  strength. 

Philosophy  and  science  may  bring  their  abstruse 
researches  and  wondrous  revelations ;  literature 
her  elegance,  with  the  toils  of  the  pen,  and  the 
labours  of  the  pencil,  but  they  are  idle  tales  com- 
pared to  the  truths  of  Christianity.  They  may 
cultivate  the  intellect,  enlighten  the  understanding, 
give  scope  to  the  imagination,  and  refine  the  sensi- 
bilities; but  they  open  not,  to  our  dim  eyes  and 
longing  vision,  the  land  of  crystal  founts  and 
deathless  flowers. 

Philosophy  has  her  place;  religion  her  important 
sphere;  one  is  of  importance  here,  the  other,  of  infi- 
nite and  vital  importance  both  here  and  hereafter. 
Philosophy  searches  earth;  religion  opens  heaven; 
philosophy  doubts  and  trembles  at  the  portals  of 
eternity;  religion  lifts  the  veil,  and  shows  us  golden 
streets,  lit  by  the  Hedeemer's  countenance,  and  ir- 
radiated by  his  smile ;  philosophy  strives  to  recon- 
cile us  to  death  ;  religion  triumphs  over  it ;  philoso- 
phy treads  amid  the  pathway  of  stars,  and  stands 
a  delighted  listener  to  the  music  of  the  spheres ; 
but  religion  gazes  on  the  glorious  palaces  of  God, 
while  the  harpings  of  the  blood-washed,  and  the 
songs  of  the  redeemed,  fall  upon  her  ravished  ear. 


Ignorance  in  Itali/. — On  the  last  night  of  1862, 
a  census  of  the  Italian  kingdom  was  taken.  The 
schedule  contained  some  very  interesting  questions 
of  an  educational  aud  relijrious  character.  Althoujih 
the  whole  question  of  a  census  was  hastily  ordered 
by  the  government,  aud  though  the  priests  iu  the 
country  and  southern  districts  have  not  failed  to 
alarm  the  people,  and  to  declare  from  the  altar  that 
the  schedule  was  only  the  precursor  of  taxation 
and  conscription,  the  returns  are  said  to  have  been 
very  generally  made.  They  will  be  of  immense 
value  to  the  government.  As  the  evangelicals  have 
fearlessly  stated  their  religious  faith,  the  authori- 
ties will  now  see  that  the  native  Protestants  are 
not  ouly  coyjposed  of  knots  of  people  here  and  there 
in  the  agricultural  districts,  but  number  by  hun- 
dreds iu  the  large  towns  of  the  kingdom,  and  may 
fairly  c.aiiu  their  full  snare  of  rights  aud  privileges 
as  an  iinportaut  body  iu  the  state.  The  educa- 
lioiial  statistics  also  will  bo  turnetl  to  good  account 
by  the  Italian  people,  so  thoroughly  aroused  to  a 
Sense  of  responsibility  aud  immediate  action  with 
retereuce  to  the  prevailing  iguorauce.  Only  imagine 
the  state  of  tilings  revealed  by  the  two  following 
facts :  The  supposed  proportion  of  those  who  cau 
read  is,  iu  LoniLiardy,  Irom  thirty  to  forty  iu  a  hun- 
dred; iu  Piedmont,  from  twenty  to  thirty  iu  a  hun- 
dred ;  in  Tuscany,  Irom  ten  to  twenty  in  a  hundred; 
while  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  districts  of 
tbirty  miles  around  llo.jiC,  not  one  in  a  hundred 
cau  read."  Again  :  "According  to  an  official  docu- 
ment published  by  Luigui  Settembrini,  inspector- 
General  of  Public  iustruciiou,  there  are  in  the  pro- 


vince of  Naples  one  thousand  four  hundred  aud 
eighty-five  communicants,  of  which  eight  hundred 
aud  forty-six  are  destitute  of  schools  and  means  of 
instruction.  There  are  not  more  than  sixty-seven 
thousand  four  hundred  and  thirty- one  who  get  any 
school  training.  Accordingly,  since  the  province 
of  Naples  amounts  to  six  millions  five  hundred 
thousand,  one  child  in  every  thousand  inhabitants 
gets  instruction."  No  wonder  that  Cavour  left  a 
portion  of  his  fortune  for  schools.  No  wonder  that 
the  government  of  Italy  is  taking  up  the  question 
of  education  as  one  of  life  and  death.  Should  the 
census  yield  such  returns  as  the  above,  we  may 
well  look  for  some  parliamentary  scheme  for  the 
removal  of  this  disgrace  to  a  civilized  land. 


Diamond  Perforator. — Some  time  since  it  was 
suggested  in  Cosmos  that  black  or  rough  diamond 
might  be  employed  for  the  perforation  of  hard 
rocks.    This  suggestion  has  been  put  into  practice 
by  a-  French  engineer,  M.  Leschol.    His  instru- 
ment is  formed  of  a  tube  armed  with  a  crown  of 
rough  diamonds;  as  this  is  turned,  it  ensconces 
itself  in  the  stone,  leaving  a  core  in  the  centre  of 
the  cylinder,  which  detaches  itself  without  difii 
culty.    In  granite,  this  way,  three  blast  holes,  up 
wards  of  forty  inches  long  and  one  and  three 
quarter  inches  in  diameter,  can  be  made  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  and  which  it  would  take  two 
miners  two  days  to  pierce  in  the  usual  manner 
The  diamonds,  viewed  with  a  lens  after  the  opera 
tion,  do  not  appear  in  any  way  deteriorated. 

Mountain  of  Iron. — Pilot  Knob,  in  Missouri,  isl 
a  conical  mound  of  a  sugar-loaf  shape,  550  feet  inl 
height  and  covering  500  acres.  According  to  anl 
estimate,  it  contains  no  less  than  220,000,000  tons! 
of  iron  ore,  having  sixty-five  per  cent,  of  pure| 
metal  in  it. 


THE  PHIBND. 

TENTH  MONTH  10,  1863. 


Man  is  a  dependent  being.  Brought  into  exis^ 
fence  through  the  operatiou  of  divine  power,  anc 
incapable  of  coutrolling  the  elements  of  the  work 
around  him,  he  is  altogether  aud  at  all  times  de^ 
pendent  upon  the  goodness  and  mercy  of  his  Crea^ 
tor,  for  every  moment  of  his  life,  every  blessing  he 
enjoys,  and  everything  that  ministers  to  his  comfort^ 
or  his  existence.  This  is  true  equally  in  respect  to 
his  physical  life,  his  intellectual  constitution,  and  the 
salvation  of  his  immortal  soul. 

Thus  impotent,  aud  deriving  all  that  he  has,  and 
all  that  he  may  hereafter  require,  from  an  omnia-j 
cient  and  omnipotent  Being,  w  ho  is  perfect  in  him-j 
self  and  the  upholder  of  all  things,  reason  as  welf 
as  revelation  dictates  that  man  ought  to  be  a  creaJ 
ture  of  prayer  and  gratitude  ;  and  where  he  comea_ 
to  have  his  spiritual  eye  opened  so  as  to  see  hisl 
true  relation  to  his  Benefactor,  aud  his  heart  so 
changed  as  to  feel  his  own  weakness  and  worthless-] 
ness,  aud  to  glow  with  the  love  he  owes  to  Him,  he 
prays  without  ceasing,  aud  in  all  things  he  gived 
thanks. 

Created  a  little  lower  than  the  angels,  and  crowned 
with  glory  and  honour,  it  was  the  design  of  hiij 
oreat  Author  that  he  should  exercise  all  the  powers 
with  which  He  endued  him,  with  direct  referencel 
to  His  glory,  aud  an  abiding  seuse  of  his  accountJ 
ability  to  ilim.  That  he  might  fulfil  this  designj 
he  was  furnished  with  means  for  knowing  the  divina 
will  concerning  him,  aud  the  aid  necessary  for  hia 
performing  it.  But  having,  through  siu,  lost  hisfirsi 
estate,  and  his  soul  become  spiritually  dead,  he  reJ 
tained  neither  light  nor  power  in  or  of  himself  tq 
know  his  Creator  or  Hia  will,  to  guide  bis  immortal 
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part  towards  salvation,  or  to  do  any  act  that  would 
be  well-pleasing  in  the  divine  sight ;  but  left  to 
himself,  every  imagination  of  the  thoughts  of  his 
heart  was  only  evil  continually. 

Thus  it  is  with  man  in  his  fallen  state;  the  natu- 
ral man  discerneth  not  the  things  of  God,  neither 
can  he  know  tbeni.  It  becomes  necessary  therefore, 
in  order  for  his  salvation,  that  to  all  he  has  received 
there  should  be  a  superadded  gift  bestowed  upon 
him,  whereby  the  capacity  to  see  himself  as  a  lo>t 
being,  to  ascertain  his  wants,  to  know  his  duty  to 
his  Creator,  and  to  act  in  conformity  with  His 
will,  should  be  brought  forth  in  him.  This  all-im- 
portant agent  is  that  measure  of  Divine  Grace,  or 
universal  and  saving  Light,  which  the  apostle  de- 
signates as  an  unspeakable  gift,  and  which  is  be- 
stowed upon  all  men,  to  bring  salvation  to  all  who 
believe  in  and  obey  its  revelations. 

This  doctrine  of  universal  and  saving  Light,  as  a 
gift  purchased  by  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  and  in  the 
mercy  of  God  bestowed  upon  all  ;  and  that  no 
adequate  sense  of  the  depravity  of  the  human  heart, 
no  saving  knowledge  of  God,  no  step  in  the  salva- 
tion of  the  soul,  no  act  of  worship,  prayer  or  praise, 
can  be  attained  or  rendered  by  man,  except  by  and 
through  its  aid  and  efficacy,  lies  at  the  foundation 
of  the  faith  of  Friends.  Such  being  the  case,  it  is 
evident  that  no  man,  however  he  may  acknowledge 
his  dependence  and  his  needs,  can  pray  acceptably 
in  his  own  will  and  time,  nor  know  what  he  ought 
to  supplicate  for;  and  that  if,  prompted  by  his  own 
natural  desires  or  the  warmth  of  an  unsanctified 
zeal,  he  presents  his  petition  before  the  all-seeing 
One,  however  good  may  be  the  object  asked  for, 
and  in  however  appropriate  language  the  request 
may  be  clothed,  it  is  devoid  of  all  virtue,  and  un- 
acceptable in  the  divine  sight.  "  For  (says  Bar- 
clay) there  are  two  contrary  powers  or  spirits  ;  to 
wit,  the  power  and  spirit  of  this  world,  in  which 
the  Priuco  of  Darkness  bears  rule,  and  over  as 
many  as  are  acted  by  it  and  work  from  it;  and 
the  power  or  Spirit  of  God,  in  which  God  worketh 
and  beareth  rule,  and  over  as  many  as  act  in  and 
from  it.  So  whatever  be  the  tbiugs  that  a  man 
thinketh  of  or  actoth  in,  however  spiiitiuil  or  re- 
ligious as  to  the  notion  or  form  of  them,  so  long 
as  he  acteth  and  moveth  in  the  natural  and  corrupt 
spirit  and  will,  and  not  from,  in,  and  by  the  power 
of  God,  he  sinneth  in  all,  and  is  not  accepted  of 
God ;  for  hence  both  the  plowing  and  praying  of 
the  wicked  is  sin.'" 

If  we  may  judge  of  the  belief  of  most  other  relig- 
ious societies  on  this  point  by  their  practice,  we 
must  infer  that  they  do  not  entertain  the  views 
held  by  Friends  respecting  tlie  necessity  for  the 
immediate  prompting  and  sensible  aid  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  when  and  how  to  engage  in  prayer,  and  what 
to  ask  for;  or  if  they  do,  that  they  think  such 
[prompting,  aid,  and  direction  are  so  far  at  their 
command  that  they  can  engage  iu  vocal  supplica- 
[tion  at  any  time  they  may  choose  or  appoint,  and, 
if  advisable,  decide  beforehand  what  they  will  peti- 
tion for.  Hence,  some  have  forms  of  prayer  already 
printed,  to  be  used  on  specified  occasions  ;  or,  those 
high  in  authority  in  their  church  organization,  pre- 
pare and  furnish  to  hand  such  forms,  to  be  repeated 
at  certain  appointed  times;  while  others  engage  in 
vocal  extempore  prayer  on  all  occasions  agreed  on 
for  that  purpose,  or  whenever  called  on  to  do  so 
by  their  brethren,  or  on  all  occasions  supposed  to 
be  appropriate  lor  such  a  service. 

Among  ocher  innovations  accompanying  the  spe- 
jIous,  outside  religion  that  has  crept  into  our  Society, 
we  fear  are  loose  and  unscripturai  notions  and  prac- 
iice  respecting  engaging  iu  the  religious  act  of  vocal 
prayer,  and  that  there  is  no  little  danger  of  not  a 
few  of  our  members  being  betrayed  into  acting 


under  the  supposition  that  this  necessary  and  sol- 
emn presentation  before  the  Almighty,  requires  no 
previous  special  preparation  and  immediate  putting 
forth  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  Such  a  belief  and  prac- 
tice are  very  likely  to  go  hand  in  hand  with  the 
idea  that  "teaching"  maybe  engaged  in  in  the 
church  without  any  particular  gift  or  immediate 
qualification  therefor,  from  its  Holy  Head.  Much 
is  said  of  the  necessity  of  prayer,  and  the  privilege 
of  prayer,  and  a  blessed  privilege  it  is,  and  an  in- 
cumbent duty  also,  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  unut- 
terable mercy  vouchsafed  by  Him  who  inhabiteth 
eternity  to  hear  and  regard  the  prayers  that  He 
begets,  but  it  is  of  the  utmo.-rt  importance  that 
Friends  should  not  desert  or  act  contrary  to  the 
faith  they  have  published  to  the  world. 

"  We  freely  confess  that  prayer  is  both  very  pro- 
fitable, and  a  necessary  duty  commanded,  and  fit 
to  be  practised  frequently  by  all  Christians;  but 
as  we  can  do  nothing  without  Christ,  so  neither  can 
we  pray  without  the  concurrence  and  assistance  of 
his  Spirit.  But  that  the  state  of  the  controversy 
may  be  the  better  understood,  let  it  be  considered, 
first,  that  prayer  is  two-fold,  inward  and  outward. 
Inward  pruyer  is  that  secret  turning  of  the  mind 
towards  God,  whereby,  being  secretly  touched  and 
awakened  by  the  light  of  Christ  in  the  conscience, 
and  so  bowed  down  under  the  sense  of  its  iniqui- 
ties, unworthiness  and  misery,  it  looks  up  to  God, 
and  joining  with  the  secret  sbiniugs  of  the  seed  of 
God,  it  breathes  towards  him,  and  is  constantly 
breathing  forth  some  secret  desires  and  aspirations 
towards  him.  It  is  iu  this  sense  that  we  are  so 
frequently  in  Scripture  commanded  to  pray  con- 
tinually, Luke  xviii.  1  ;  1  Thess.  v.  17  ;  Eph.  vi. 
18;  Luke  xxi.  36,  which  cannot  be  understood  of 
outward  prayer,  because  it  were  impossible  that 
men  should  be  always  upon  their  knees,  expressing 
words  of  prayer  ;  and  this  would  hinder  them  from 
the  exercise  of  those  duties  no  less  positively  com- 
manded. Outward  prayer  is,  when  as  the  Spirit 
being  thus  in  the  exercise  of  inward  retirement,  and 
feeling  the  breathing  of  the  Spirit  of  God  to  arise 
powerfully  in  the  soul,  receives  strength  and  liberty 
by  a  superadded  motion  and  influence  of  the  spirit, 
to  bring  forth  either  audible  sighs,  groans  or  words, 
and  that  either  in  public  assemblies,  or  in  private, 
or  at  meat,  &c. 

"  As  then  inward  prayer  is  necessary  at  all  times, 
so,  so  long  as  the  day  of  every  man's  visitation 
lasteth,  he  never  wants  some  influence,  less  or  more, 
for  the  practice  of  it ;  because  he  no  sooner  retires 
his  mind,  and  considers  himself  in  God's  presence, 
but  he  finds  himself  in  the  practice  of  it. 

"  The  outward  exercise  of  prayer,  as  needing  a 
greater  and  superadded  influence  and  motion  ol 
the  Spirit,  as  it  cannot  be  continually  practised,  so 
neither  can  it  be  so  readily,  so  as  to  be  effectually 
performed,  until  his  mind  be  .some  time  acquainted 
with  the  inward  ;  therefore  such  as  are  diligent  and 
watchful  in  their  minds,  and  much  retired  in  the 
exercise  of  this  inward  prayer,  are  more  capable  to 
be  frequent  in  the  use  of  the  out wartl, because  that 
this  holy  influence  doth  more  constantly  attend 
them,  and  they  being  better  acquainted  with,  and 
accustomed  to  the  motions  of  God's  Spirit,  can  easily 
perceive  and  discern  them.  And  indeed,  as  such 
who  are  most  diligent  have  a  near  access  to  God, 
and  he  taketh  most  delight  to  draw  them  by  his 
Spirit  to  approach  and  call  upon  him,  so  when 
many  are  gathered  together  in  this  watchful  mind, 
God  doth  frequently  pour  forth  the  Spirit  of  prayer 
among  them  and  stir  them  thereunto,  to  the  edify- 
ing and  building  up  of  one  another  in  love.  But 
because  this  outward  prayer  depends  upon  the  in- 
ward, as  that  which  must  follow  it,  and  cannot  be 
acceptably  performed  but  as  attended  with  a  super- 


added influence  and  motion  of  the  Spirit,  therefore 
cannot  we  prefix  set  times  to  pray  outwardly,  so  as 
to  lay  a  necessity  to  speak  words  at  such  and  such 
times,  whether  we  feel  this  heavenly  influence  and 
assistance  or  no  ;  for  that  we  judge  were  a  tempt- 
ing of  God,  and  a  coming  before  him  without  due 
preparation.  We  think  it  fit  for  us  to  present  our- 
selves before  him  by  this  inward  retirement  of  the 
mind;  and  so  to  proceed  further,  as  his  Spirit  shall 
help  us  and  draw  us  thereunto  ;  and  we  find  that 
the  Lord  accepts  of  this,  yea,  and  seeth  meet  some- 
times to  exercise  us  in  this  silent  place  for  the  trial 
of  our  patience,  without  allowing  us  to  speak  fur- 
ther, that  he  may  teach  us  not  to  rely  upon  out- 
ward performances,  or  satisfy  ourselves,  as  too 
many  do,  with  the  saying  of  our  prayers;  and  thaV 
our  dependence  upon  him  may  be  the  more  firm 
and  constant  to  wait  for  the  holding  out  of  his 
sceptre,  and  for  his  allowance  to  draw  near  unto 
him,  with  greater  freedom  and  enlargement  of 
Spirit  upon  our  hearts  towards  him.  Yet  never- 
theless we  do  not  deny  but  sometimes  God,  upon 
particular  occasions,  very  suddenly,  yea,  upon  the 
very  first  turning  in  of  the  mind,  may  give  power 
and  liberty  to  bring  forth  words  or  acts  of  outward 
prayer,  so  as  the  soul  can  scarce  discern  any  pre- 
vious motion,  but  the  influence  and  bringing  forth 
thereof  may  be  as  it  were  siniul  tj-  semel:  never- 
theless that  saying  of  Bernard  is  true,  that  all 
prayer  is  lukewarm,  which  hath  not  an  inspiration 
preceding  it.  Though  we  afiirm  that  none  ought 
10  go  about  prayer  without  this  motion,  yet  we  do 
not  deny  but  such  sin  as  neglect  prayer;  but  their 
sin  is  in  that  they  come  not  to  that  place  where 
they  may  feel  that  which  would  lead  them  there- 
unto. And  therefore  we  question  not  but  many, 
through  neglect  of  this  inward  watchfulness  and 
retiredness  of  mind,  miss  many  precious  opportu- 
nities to  pray,  and  thereby  are  guilty  in  the  sight 
of  God ;  yet  would  they  sin  if  they  should  set  about 
the  act  until  they  first  felt  the  influence.  For  as 
he  grossly  offends  his  master  that  lieth  in  his  bed 
and  sleeps,  and  neglects  to  do  his  master's  business  ; 
yet  if  such  a  one  should  suddenly  get  up,  without 
putting  on  his  clothes^  or  taking  along  with  him 
those  necessary  tools  and  instruments,  without 
which  he  could  not  possibly  work,  and  should  for- 
wardly  fall  a  doing  to  no  purpose,  he  would  be  so 
far  thereby  from  repairing  his  former  fault,  that  he 
would  justly  incur  a  new  censure;  and  as  one  that 
is  careless  and  otherways  busied  may  miss  to  hear 
one  speaking  unto  him,  or  even  not  hear  the  bell  of 
a  clock,  though  striking  hard  by  him,  so  may  many, 
through  negligence,  miss  to  hear  God  oftentimes 
calling  upon  them,  and  giving  them  access  to  pray 
unto  him  ;  yet  will  not  that  allow  them,  without  his 
Uberty,  in  their  own  wills  to  fall  to  work." 

Isaac  Pennington  says :  "  A  second  thing  wherein 
professors  grievously  mistake,  is,  about  praying  in 
the  name  of  Christ ;  in  which  name  he  that  asketh 
receivetb,  and  out  of  which  there  is  no  right  asking 
of  the  Father.  They  think  that  praying  in  tlie 
name  of  Christ,  consists  in  using  some  outward 
words,  as,  '  do  this  for  thy  Sou's  sake,'  or,  '  We 
beg  of  thee  in  Christ's  name;'  whereas  that  in  the 
heart  which  knoweth  not  the  Father,  may  use  such 
words ;  and  that  which  is  taught  of  the  Father  to 
pray,  and  prayeth  in  the  Son,  may  not  be  led  to 
use  those  words.  The  name  wherein  the  asking 
and  acceptance  is,  is  living;  and  he  that  prayeth  iu 
the  motion  of  the  Spirit,  and  in  the  power  and  vir- 
tue of  the  Son's  life,  he  prayeth  in  the  name,  and 
his  voice  is  owned  of  the  Father,  and  not  the  other, 
who  hath  learned  in  his  own  will,  time,  and  Spirit 
to  use  those  words  relative  to  the  Son." 

These  are  solemn  truths,  and  deserving  of  the 
serious  consideration  of  us  all. 
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Sn.M.MARY  OF  EVENTS. 
Foreign'. — News  from  England  to  the  24th  iilt.  A 
crowded  anti-slavery  meeting  had  been  held  at  Leeds. 
Resolutions  were  adopted  that  the  war  in  America  was 
shaping  itself  into  one  for  the  destruction  of  slavery  ; 
also  denouncing  the  building  of  ships  of  war  for  the  con- 
federates, and  applauding  the  government  for  detaining 
those  built.  Arrangements  were  making  before  the  order 
of  detention  was  received  from  the  British  Government, 
to  man  the  vessels  with  British  sailors,  preparatory  to 
their  departure  for  the  coast  of  the  United  States.  The 
U.  S.  Consul  at  Liverpool  hopes  to  accumulate  sufficient 
testimony  to  prove  the  character  of  these  vessels,  about 
which,  however,  there  is  no  reasonable  doubt.  The  news 
is  confirmed  that  .Mason,  the  minisler  of  the  Confederate 
States,  has  withdrawn  from  England.     Tlie  London 
Times,  in  alluding  to  the  subject,  says  :  "The  confed 
crates  are  offended  with  England  for  trying  to  keep  in 
the  right.    We  are  sorry  for  it.    The  loss,  however,  is 
theirs,  while  the  relief  to  the  British  nation  is  great,  and 
she  will  have  nothing  to  repent."  The  English  journals 
with  Southern  sympathies,  begin  to  see  signs  of  a  col- 
lapse in  the  South.    Even  the  London  Morning  Herald 
admits  that  the  last  news  received  from  America  shows 
that  the  numerical  weakness  of  the  South  is  begin- 
ning to  atfoct  seriously  the  operations  of  her  armies. 
The  Timi^a  says,  that  tlie  fate  of  Charleston  is  virtually 
decided,  but  argue.s  that  the  capture  of  that  city  will  not 
secure  what  the  North  requires.    The  confederate  loan 
has  suffered  a  relapse,  and  is  quoted  at  30  to  28  per  cent, 
discount.    Further  accouncs  of  the  ravages  of  the  priva- 
teer Aliiliania  are  given.    The  American  ships  E.rpress 
and  Anna  F.  Schmidl,  were  destroyed  by  her  off  Rio 
Janeiro.  St.  Helena  advices  of  8th  mo.  6th,  state  that  the 
Alabama  had  been  seen  off  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It 
was  reported  that  she  had  captured  a  barque  to  the  east- 
ward of  the  cape,  and  fitted  her  out  as  a  privateer;  also 
that  the  steamer  Georgia  was  acting  in  concert  with  the 
Alabama.    La  France  says  that  a  Federal  steamer  cor- 
vette had  arrived  at  Brest  from  Jladeira,  having  been 
sent  with  another  Federal  corvette  in  pursuit  of  the  rebel 
steamer  Florida.  The  Florida  was  to  leave  Brest  on  the 
23d  ult.    She  had  been  completely  repaired,  and  would 
proceed  immediately  to  meet  the  second  Federal  cor- 
vette; which  is  at  Lisbon,  and  attack  her  before  she  can 
be  joined  by  the  one  at  Brest,  which  is  repairing.  La 
France  sa3's,  that  the  Federal  corvette  Ktarsage,  will  be 
treated,  at  Brest,  like  the  Florida.    Both  belligerenls 
will  enjoy  the  same  rights  and  advantages.    The  Me- 
morial Diplomatique  says,  that  England  has  entered  into 
an  engagement  to  acknowledge  the  present  Mexican 
Government  as  soon  as  the  Archduke  Ma.icirailian  an- 
nounces to  the  deputation  his  final  acce|)tance  of  the 
throne  of  Mexico.  England  and  France  will  then  imme- 
diately accredit  official  representatives.    England  has 
promised  to  favour  every  means  for  the  realization  of  the 
loan  necessary  to  place  Me.vico  in  a  position  to  fill  her 
engagements  abroad.    It  is  reported  that  the  new  Mexi- 
can loan  will  Ije  twenty  or  twenty-four  millions  sterling. 
The  Russian  Emperor,  in  a  sjteech,  had  promised  reforms 
and  extended  privileges  to  Poland.    In  two  recent  bat- 
tles, the  Russians  had  been  defeated  by  the  Poles.  The 
Czar  received  the  new  king  of  the  Greeks  at  St  Peters- 
burg, on  tlie  20lh  ult.    The  reply  of  Russia  to  France  is 
published.    It  is  the  same  in  effect  as  that  to  England. 
Nothing  is  known  as  to  the  next  step  that  will  be  taken 
by  the  three  great  Powers,  France,  England,  and  Austria, 
in  regard  to  the  Polish  question.    It  is  asserted  that 
Count  Rcciiberg,  of  Austria,  advises  that  no  reply  be 
sent,  but  to  await  the  acts  of  Russia.    The  Paris  I'alric 
urges  that  the  reply  of  France  to  Russia  be  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  Poles  as  belligerents.    The  last  advices  from 
Japan  represent  that  all  the  foreign  powers  there  were 
at  war  with  the  prince  of  Negalo.    This  independent 
chief,  united  to  the  Micao  parly,  and  opposed  to  the  Ty- 
coon's i)olicy,  fired  upon  American,  French,  British  and 
Dutch  .ships.    The  United  Slates  frigate  Wyoming,  as- 
Baultcd  the  l)atteries,  and  sunk  two  of  the  Ja[)anese  ves- 
sels, ns  has  been  formerly  stated.    The  Dutch  armed 
vessel  was  beaten  off,  and  two  French  war  steamers  de- 
clined attacking  the  batteries.    The  Prince  of  Sulsumer 
is  also  hostile.    The  British  had  assaulted  his  batteries 
but  were  beaten  off.    The  Yedo,  or  Tycoon  government, 
disown  all  these  acts  of  hostility,  and  take  no  part  in 
them. 

United  Statk.i. —  T/ie  War  in  the  Southwest. — Advices 
from  Chattanooga  to  the  30th  ult.,  report  that  General 
Rosccrans  appeared  to  be  secure  In  his  position.  Ills 
coinmiiniraiions  remained  unl)roken.  There  was  no  ap- 
prehension of  another  attack  from  (he  rebels.  The  rebels 
were  In  sight,  and  frequent  skirmishes  took  place.  Gon. 
Bragg  having  consented  to  an  exchange  of  the  wounded, 
two  hundred  ainbulaiu  e'j  had  been  sent  by  (leii.  Rose- 
crans  under  a  flag  of  truce,  which  brought  in  over  live 


hundred  of  the  Federal  wounded.  While  in  the  hands 
of  the  rebels,  they  had  nothing  to  eat  but  corn  bread. 
They  were,  however,  treated  kindly,  their  captors  ex- 
pressing regret  that  they  could  not  furnish  better  for 
their  prisoners.  The  rebels  hold  fifty-two  surgeons  of 
the  United  States  army  as  prisoners  of  war.  After  bring- 
ing iu  the  Federal  wounded,  the  ambulances  returned 
to  the  rebel  lines  with  the  wounded  rebels  who  had  been 
captured.  Both  armies  were  busy  forlifying,  the  pickets 
being  wilbiu  a  stone  throw  of  each  other.  The  estimate 
at  headquarters  of  the  losses  of  the  United  States  army, 
at  the  battle  of  Chicamauga  creek,  is  as  follows  :  killed, 
1,800,  wounded,  9,500,  taken  prisoners,  2,500,  total, 
13,800.  The  rebels  report  their  loss  at  12,000,  but  it  is 
supposed  to  be  considerably  greater,  equalling,  if  it  does 
not  exceed  that  of  the  army  opposed  to  them.  General 
Burnside  was  at  Knoxville  on  the  27th,  and  there  was 
then  no  appearance  of  any  of  his  forces  going  to  Chat- 
tanooga. A  terrible  accident  occurred  on  the  29th,  at 
Nashville.  It  appears  that  about  three  hundred  rebel 
prisoners,  who  were  confined  iu  the  third  story  of  a 
building,  on  being  summoned  to  their  dinner,  made  a 
rush  down  the  stairs.  These  gave  way  under  the  pres- 
sure, and  precipitated  tlie  whole  mass  of  men  into  the 
basement.  Some  were  killed,  and  about  one  hundred 
had  their  legs  and  arms  broken.  A  rebel  force  of  4000 
men  was  routed  on  the  2d  inst.  at  Anderson's  Cross 
Roads,  Tean.  A  despatch  from  East  Tennessee  says,  it 
is  probable  that  the  rebels  will  make  a  formidable  flank 
movement  to  cut  Rosecran's  lines,  and  separate  his  forces 
from  those  of  Burnside. 

Virginia. — The  last  accounts  from  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  represent  affairs  as  apparently  unchanged 
Nothing  vras  transpiring  to  indicate  any  immediate  active 
operations.  The  rebels  were  in  strong  force  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Rapidan,  and  their  pickets  were  on  the  west 
and  north  side  of  the  Federal  lines.  A  few  days  since 
a  considerable  column  of  rebel  troops  was  observed 
going  northward,  near  the  Blue  Ridge.  It  is  reported 
that  a  rebel  force  is  being  concentrated  in  the  Sheuan 
doali  Valley.  The  Governor  of  West  Virginia  announces 
the  probable  invasion  of  the  State  by  the  rebel  general 
Mulvain  and  Jackson,  for  the  purpose  of  plundering  and 
laying  waste  the  country. 

The  Sicgeof  Charleston. — Up  to  the  30th  ult.,  no  marked 
change  in  the  aspect  of  things  had  taken  place.  Gen 
Gilmore  continued  his  operations  on  Morris  Island.  The 
rebel  batteries  throw  shells  almost  constantly  at  the 
work,  but  had  inflicted  but  little  damage.  One  monitor 
was  sufficient  to  keep  Fort  Moultrie  quiet. 

./l)'A'«nsas.— Advices  from  Little  Rock,  to  the  30th  ult., 
state  that  two  newspapers  have  been  revived  since  the 
occui)ation  of  that  place  by  the  Union  troops.  Over 
2000  Unionists  had  joined  the  United  States  army  at 
different  points. 

New  Orleans  and  the  Mississippi. — The  Richmond  pa- 
pers have  a  report  that  Gen.  Weitzcl  had  been  defeated 
by  the  rebel  General  Taylor,  in  Louisana.  It  is  said 
that  Gen.  Weitzel  was  killed  in  the  battle.  A  Berwick 
city  letter,  of  earlier  date,  stated  that  the  main  body  of 
General  Bank's  command  was  encamped  on  the  18th, 
near  that  place,  and  that  no  serious  encounter  was  ex- 
pected until  the  United  Stjites  forces  reached  Vermillion 
15ayou,  where  the  rebels,  under  Taylor,  were  reported 
to  be  iu  great  force,  and  fortified.  On  the  25th,  there 
were  one  ihousanil  bales  of  cotton  in  the  New  Orleans 
market.  The  William  Pitt,  an  English  steamer,  had  been 
captured  near  the  Rio  Grande  with  one  thousand  bales 
of  cotton  on  board.  The  guerillas  are  growing  bold  and 
numerous  on  the  Mississippi  river.  They  have  located 
a  three-gun  battery  sixteen  miles  above  Natchez,  from 
which  they  fired  fifteen  shots  at  the  steamer  Julia,  five 
of  which  went  through  the  boat,  but  she  escaped. 
Eight  or  ten  vessels  have  been  fired  into.  It  is  stated 
that  a  plot  has  been  discovered  to  burn  all  the  govern- 
ment transports  i.i  the  western  rivers,  as  far  as  practi- 
cable. Sevcrarmen  have  been  arrested,  and  are  now  iu 
confinement.  The  panics  engaged  in  the  work  were  to 
receive  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  estimated  value  of  the  pro- 
perty destroyed.  Seven  or  eight  steamboats  had  alre  idy 
been  burned  by  these  desperate  men,  who  are  understood 
to  be  in  the  employ  of  the  rebel  government. 

Soultii'rn  Ilcms. — .Vdvices  from  Texas  state,  that  Gen. 
Samuel  Houston  died  of  pneumonia.  The  southern  pa- 
pers declare  that  the  reports  of  Alex.  H.  Stephens'  going 
to  Europe  are  unfounded.  A  despatch  of  the  30th  ult., 
from  Atlanta,  Geo.,  says:  "Affairs  are  unchanged  at 
Chattanooga.  General  Rosecrans  receives  his  supplies 
by  wagon  trains  from  Stevenson.  The  rumors  that  Gen. 
Rosccrans'  supplies  were  cut  off  are  not  credited.  Gen. 
Rosecrans  is  confined  to  his  works  around  Chattanooga, 
our  ilncj  extending  to  the  river  above  and  below  him. 
His  defences  are  strong,  and  It  is  thought  so  superior, 
that  no  assault  will  be  made."    A  Charleston  de.-jpatch 


of  the  2d  inst.  says:  "Heavy  firing  was  kept  up  during 
last  night.  The  enemy's  movements  on  Morris  Island 
indicate  permanent  more  than  immediate  operations. 
Two  monitors  are  kept  close  to  the  island,  doing  picket 
duty.  There  is  but  little  firing  to-day."  Gen.  Stirling 
Price  has  been  appointed  Lieutenant  General,  and  has 
supreme  command  in  the  trans-Mississippi  department, 
in  which  the  rebels  claim  to  have  still  50,000  troops. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  292.  According 
to  the  record  kept  at  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  the 
mean  temperature  of  the  last  (Ninth)  month  was  64.'73°.i 
The  highest  temperature  was  82°  and  the  lowest  45° 
The  amount  of  rain  during  the  month  was  only  0.87  inch 
The  average  of  the  mean  temperature  of  this  month,  for 
the  past  seventy  four  years,  has  been  C6.01.  The  highest 
mean  do.  during  that  entire  period  was  in  1862,  70.8G° 
The  lowest  was  in  1846,  60°. 

General  Lee's  Invasion  of  Pennsylvania. — The  Rich- 
mond Despatch  contains  General  Lee's  official  report  of 
the  Pennsylvania  campaign.  It  occupies  nearly  three 
columns  of  that  paper.  The  following  were  the  reasons 
for  his  campaign  this  summer:  The  position  occuiiied  by 
the  enemy  opposite  Fredericksburg  being  one  in  which 
he  could  not  be  attacked  to  advantage,  it  was  determined 
to  draw  him  from  it.  The  execution  of  this  purpose 
embraced  the  relief  of  the  Shenandoah  Valley  from  the 
troops  that  had  occupied  the  lower  part  of  it  during  the 
winter  and  spring,  and,  if  practicable,  the  transfer  of  tb( 
scene  of  hostilities  north  of  the  Potomac. 

"  It  was  thought  that  in  the  corresponding  movementi 
on  the  part  of  the  enemy  to  which  those  contemplatec 
by  us  would  probably  give  rise,  there  might  be  a  fail 
opportunity  to  strike  a  blow  at  the  army  then  com' 
mandcd  by  General  Hooker,  and  that  In  any  event  tha 
army  would  be  compelled  to  leave  Virginia,  and  possibl^'j 
to  draw  to  Its  support  the  troops  designed  to  operat' 
against  other  parts  of  the  country.  In  this  way  it  wai 
supposed  that  the  enemy's  plan  of  compaign  for  the  sum 
mer  would  be  broken  up,  and  part  of  the  season  of  activ 
operations  be  consumed  in  the  formation  of  new  combi 
nations,  and  the  preparations  they  would  require.  I 
addition  to  these  advantages,  it  was  hoped  that  othej 
valuable  results  might  be  attained  by  military  success. 
He  admits  large  losses,  but  does  not  state  them. 

The  Markets,  cj-c. — The  following  were  the  quotation 
on  the  5th  inst.   Neio  York. — American  gold  44  a  45  pi 
cent,  premium.    Foreign  Exchange,  158  a  159.  Unite' 
States  sis  per  cents,  107.    Balance  in  the  United  State] 
Sub-Treasury,  $30,426,031.    Specie  in  the  New  Yor 
banks,  $30,064,614.    Superfine  State  flour  $5  a  $5.2 
Shipping  brands,  Ohio,  %%  a  $6.30.    Chicago  sprin 
wheat,  $1.26  a  $1.27  ;  Red  western,  $1.30  a  $1.33  ;  ne 
white  Michigan,  $1.65.    Canada  Barley,  $1.28  a  $1.3 
Oats,  71  a  73  cts.    Rye,  $1.12  a  $1.15.    Mi.\-ed  corn,  8| 
a  91  cts.  ;  yellow,  92  a  93  cts.    Middling  uplands  cotto 
86.    Philadelphia. — Red  wheat,  fair  to  prime,  $1.40 
$1.45;  inferior,  $1.15  a  $1.25;  white,  $1.35  a  $1.6 
Rye  $1.10.  Southern  corn,  85  cts. ;  Western  mi.xed  anj 
yellow,  93  a  95  cts.   Oats,  78  a  80  cts. 


WEST  GROVE  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 
Near  West  Grove  Station,  on  the  Philadelphia 
Baltimore  Central  Railroad,  Chester  county.  Pa. 

The  Winter  Session  to  open  on  Second-day  the  2d 
Eleventh  month.  TuoiiAS  Coxaro, 

Ninth  mo.  29th,  1863.  Principal, 

SITUATION  WANTED. 
An  experienced  Female  Teacher  wishes  a  situation 
a  fiimily  school  iu  the  country. 

Apply  at  the  Office  of  "The  Friend." 


WEST-TOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 
The  Winter  Session  of  the  School  will  commence 
the  9th  of  Eleventh  month  nest. 

Parenis  and  others  intending  to  send  children 
jiupils,  will  please  make  early  application  to  Drrnl 
K.siciiT,  Superintendent,  at  the  School.  (Address,  Strel 
Road  P.  0.,  Chester  (^o.,  Pa.:)  or,  to  Chari.ks  J.  Ai,lb| 
Treasurer,  No.  304  Arch  street,  Philadelphia. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  Ann  Kalglin,  N.  J.,  $2,  vol.  3G:  fr( 
■Viin  Sheppard,  Pa.,  per  N.  Kite,  $2,  vol.  36  ;  from  At 
John,  0.,  per  I.  Hucstis,  Agt.,  .$4,  vols.  36  and  37;  fro 
Abel  H.  Blackburn,  Pa.,  $2,  voL  37,  and  for  Gide^ 
Wilcox,  $2,  vol.  37. 


Du-.D,  near  Haddonfield,  N.  J.,  on  the  8th  of  Eigh| 
month  last,  Makv  Ei.la,  daughter  of  Wm.  U.  aud  is. 
Nicholson,  aged  two  years  and  two  days. 
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rrom  "The  New  Jlonthly  Magazine." 

The  Primeval  Forests  of  the  Amazons. 

(Concluded  from  page  36.) 

H.  Bates  started  from  Obydos  in  a  trader's  boat, 
passing  on  his  way  numerous  houses,  each  sur- 
rounded by  its  grove  of  cacao-trees.    A  cacao-tree 
costs  about  sixpence,  and  one  family  manages  its 
own  small  plantation  of  ten  to  fifteen  thousand 
trees.    The  life  of  these  cacao  cultivators  is  plea- 
sant :  the  work  is  all  done  under  the  shade,  and 
occupies  only  a  few  weeks  in  the  year.    Eut  the 
people  are  poor,  for  they  have  no  gardens,  orchards, 
wbsjor  domestic  ainimals,  and  they  live  on  fish  and 
farinha.    At  night-time  the  boat  generally  lay  to, 
and  din-ier  was  also  cooker"  ashore,  either  v:.  a 
shady  nook  of  the_  forest  or  at  the  house  of  some 
settler.    The  mornings  were  cool  and  pleasant, 
but  by  evening  the  heat  would  grow  intolerable ; 
ater,  however,  the  hours  were  delicious.  The 
hammocks  were  swung  on  deck,  and  they  went  to 
jleep  amid  a  perpetual  chorus  of  animals,  among 
whom  the  chief  performers  were  the  howliog  mon- 
keys.   Their  frightful,  unearthly  roar  deepened 
ihe  feeling  of  solitude  which  crept  on  as  darkness 
ilosed  around  them.  Soon  after,  the  fireflies  came 
"orth  and  flitted  about  the  trees.    As  night  ad- 
vanced, all  became  silent  in  the  forest,  save  the 
)Ccasional  hooting  of  tree-frogs,  or  the  monotonous 
I  {tirping  of  wood-crickets  and  grasshoppers.  Now 
tnd  then  they  came  to  large  islands  with  s!tnd- 
janks — open  spaces  in  which  the  canoe-men  take 
preat  delight — and  hence  they  generally  land  at 
hem,  spending  part  of  the  day  in  washing  and 
ooking.    These  sand-banks  resembled  the  sea- 
ihore.  Flocks  of  white  gulls  were  flying  overhead, 
,nd  sandpipers  coursed  along  the  edge  of  the  water. 
Jhese  birds  must  have  adopted  fluviatile  habits 
ike  the  tern  on  the  Nile  and  Euphrates.   In  this 
leculiarity  they  are  analogous  to  the  dolphins  and 
'Orpoises,  which  in  so  vast  a  stream  as  the  Ama- 
ons  are,  as  we  have  seen,  no  longer  marine,  but 
,m.(j]y  fluviatile  creations.    There  were  also  plenty 
■J.A''''"  f        birds,  ibises,  unicorn-birds,  that  bray  like 
jackass,  barbets,  or  pig-birds,  and  others. 
An  elevated  wooded  promontory  constitutes  the 
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ioundary  between  the  provinces  of  Para  and  Ama- 
j  ons.  Beyond  this  the  explorers  stopped  four 
ll'/fioi  ays  at  the  village  of  Villa  Nova.  There  were 
cols  here,  in  which  grew  the  Victoria  water-lily, 
dd  which  swarmed  with  water-fowl,  snowy  egrets, 
iriped  herons,  and  gigantic  storks.  Canary-birds 
bd  macaws  were  stirring  in  the  trees.  There 
'ere  also  hawks  and  eagles.  At  a  subsequent 
leriod,  H.  Bates  passed  eight  months  at  this  lively 


spot.  The  whole  tract  of  land  here  is,  in  reality, 
a  group  of  islands  which  extend  from  a  little  be- 
low Villa  Nova  to  the  mouth  of  the  Madiera,  a 
distance  of  one-hundred  and  eighty  miles;  the 
breadth  of  this  island  and  lacustrine  district  vary- 
ing from  ten  to  twenty  miles.  The  country  bor- 
dering these  interior  waters  is  said  to  be  extremely 
fertile  and  not  insalubrious,  the  broad  lakes  hav- 
ing clear  waters  and  sandy  shores.  They  abound 
in  fish  and  turtle,  and  swarm  with  wild-fowl.  The 
woods,  unfortunately,  abound  in  ticks,  as  in  red 
acari  in  other  places,  which  mount  to  the  tips  of 
blades  of  grass,  and  attach  themselves  to  the 
clothes  of  passers-by.  H.  Bates  says  it  occupied 
him  a  full  hour  daily  to  pick  them  ofi"  his  flesh 
after  his  diurnal  rambles.  The  Urubu  vultures 
were  another  annoyance.  They  are  so  bold  that 
if  the  kitchen  was  left  unguarded  for  a  moment, 
they  walked  in  and  lifted  the  lids  of  the  sauce- 
pans with  their  beaks  to  i"ob  them  of  their  con- 
tents. They  also  follow  the  fishermen  to  the 
lakes,  where  they  gorge  themselves  with  the  off'al 
of  the  fisheries.  Kept  in  their  proper  places,  they 
are  manifestly  useful  scavengers.  The  butterflies 
were  at  once  colossal  and  most  beautiful,  and  our 
naturalist  describes  it  as  a  grand  sight  to  see  them 
by  twos  and  threes  floating  at  a  great  height  in 
the  still  air  of  a  tropical  morning. 

A  next  stay  of  ten  days  was  made  at  a  village 
where  a  line  of  clay  clifl's  diverts  the  course  of  the 
river.  At  a  festival  here,  the  meal  consisted  of  a 
large  boiled  pirarucu — a  manatee,  or  river  cow — 
which  had  been  harpooned  for  the  purpose  in  the 
morning.  H.  Bates  describes  the  meat  as  having 
the  taste  of  very  coarse  pork ;  but  the  fat,  which 
lies  in  thick  layers,  is  of  a  greenish  colour,  and  of 
a  disagreeable,  fishy  flavour.  The  manatee,  or 
"  vacca  marina,"  as  it  is  also  called,  is  one  of  the 
few  objects  which  excite  the  dull  wonder  and  curi- 
osity of  the  Indians,  notwithstanding  that  it  is 
very  common.  The  fact  of  its  suckling  its  young 
at  the  breast,  although  an  aquatic  animal,  seems 
to  strike  them  as  something  very  strange.  One 
was  killed  on  the  Upper  Amazons  which  was 
nearly  ten  feet  in  length  and  nine  feet  in  girth  at 
the  broadest  part. 

H.  Bates  did  not  proceed  on  his  first  ascent  of 
the  Amazons  beyond  Barra,  a  large  goodly  town 
at  the  junction  of  the  Rio  Negro,  and  which  is 
now  the  principal  station  for  the  lines  of  steamers 
which  were  established  in  1853 — a  steamer  run- 
ning once  a  fortnight  between  Para  and  Bara,  and 
a  bi-monthly  one  plying  between  the  latter  place 
and  Nauta,  in  the  Peruvian  territory.  On  a  second 
excursion,  H.  Bates  left  Barra  for  Ega,  the  first 
town  of  any  importance  on  the  Solimoens,  while 
—  Wallace  explored  the  Ilio  Negro.  The  distance 
is  nearly  four  hundred  miles,  which  he  accom 
plished  in  a  small  cuberta,  manned  by  ten  stout 
Cucama  Indians,  in  thirty-five  days.  On  this 
occasion  he  spent  twelvemonths  in  the  upper 
region  of  the  Amazons.  He  revisited  the  same 
country  in  1855,  and  devoted  three  years  and  a 
half  to  a  fuller  exploration  of  its  natural  produc- 
tions. This  in  addition  to  his  residence  at  San 
tarem  and  the  explorations  of  the  Tapajos. 

The  sketches  of  life  and  of  the  aspects  of  nature 


under  such  various  circumstances,  and  during  such 
a  lengthened  period,  are  minutely  detailed  and 
very  entertaining — nor  were  all  these  explorations 
eff'ected  without  adventures.  When  on  the  Cupari, 
a  tributary  to  the  Tapajos,  a  Sucuruju  (the  Indian 
name  for  the  anaconda,  or  great  water-serpent, 
Eunectes  murinus)  robbed  the  hen-coop  in  the 
boat.  Some  days  afterwards,  the  young  men  be- 
onging  to  the  difi'erent  sitios  agreed  together  to 
;o  in  search  for  the  serpent,  which  had  committed 
many  other  depredations.  It  was  found  after  a 
long  search,  sunning  itself  on  a  log  at  the  mouth 
of  a  muddy  rivulet,  and  was  despatched  with  har- 
poons. It  was  not  a  largo  one,  only  eighteen  feet 
nine  inches  in  length,  but  it  had  a  most  hideous 
appearance,  owing  to  its  being  very  broad  in  the 
middle  and  tapering  abruptly  at  both  ends. 

At  Ega,  H.  Bates  relates,  a  large  anaconda  was 
near  making  a  meal  of  a  young  lad  about  ten  years 
of  age.  The  father  and  his  son  went  one  day  in 
their  montaria  a  few  miles  up  the  Tefi'e,  to  gather 
wild  fruit;  landing  on  a  sloping,  sandy  shore, 
where  the  boy  was  left  to  mind  the  canoe  whilst 
the  man  entered  the  forest.  The  beaches  of  the 
Tefi'e  form  groves  of  wild  guava  and  myrtle-trees 
and  during  most  months  of  the  year  are  partly 
overflown  by  the  river.  Whilst  the  boy  was  play- 
ing in  the  water  under  the  shade  of  these  trees,  a 
huge  reptile  of  this  species  stealthily  wound  its 
coils  around  him,  unperceived  till  it  was  too  late 
to  escape.  His  cries  brought  his  father  quickly 
to  the  rescue,  and  he  rushed  forward,  and  seizing 
the  anaconda  boldly  by  the  head,  tore  its  jaws 
asunder.  There  appears  to  be  no  doubt  that  this 
formidable  serpent  grows  to  an  enormous  bulk,  and 
lives  to  a  great  age,  for  H.  Bates  heard  of  speci- 
mens having  been  killed  which  measured  forty- 
two  feet  in  length.  The  natives  of  the  Amazons 
country  universally  believe  in  the  existence  of  a 
monster  water-serpent,  said  to  be  many  score 
fathoms  in  length,  which  appears  successively  in 
different  parts  of  the  river.  They  call  it  the  Mai 
d'agoa — "the  mother  or  spirit  of  the  water." 
This  fable,: which  was  doubtless  suggested  by  the 
occasional  appearance  of  Sucurujus  of  unusually 
large  size,  takes  a  great  variety  of  forms,  and  the 
wild  legends  form  the  subject  of  conversation 
amongst  old  and  young,  over  the  wood  fires  in 
lonely  settlements. 

One  day  that  11.  Bates  was  cntomologizing  alone 
and  unarmed,  in  a  dry  ygapo,  where  the  trees 
were  rather  wide  apart  and  the  ground  coated  to 
the  depth  of  eight  or  ten  inches  with  dead  leaves, 
ho  was  near  coming  into  collision  with  a  boa-con- 
strictor. He  had  just  entered  a  little  thicket  to 
capture  an  insect,  and  was  pinning  it,  when  he 
was  startled  by  a  rushing  noise.  He  looked  up  to 
the  sky  thinking  a  squall  was  coming  on,  but  not 
a  breath  of  wind  stirred  in  the  tree-tops.  On  stop- 
ping out  of  the  bushes,  he  met  face  to  face  a  huge 
serpent  coming  down  a  slope,  and  making  the  dry 
twigs  crack  and  fly  with  his  weight  as  he  moved 
over  them.  He  had  frequently  met  with  a  smaller 
boa,  the  Cutini-boia,  in  a  similar  way,  and  knew 
from  the  habits  of  the  family  that  there  was  no 
danger,  so  lie  stood  his  ground.  On  seeing  him 
the  reptile  suddenly  turned,  and  glided  at  an  ac- 
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celcratod  pace  down  the  patli.  There  was  very 
little  of  the  serpentine  movement  in  his  course. 
The  rapidly-moving  and  shining  body  looked  like 
a  stream  of  brown  liquid  flowing  over  the  thick 
bed  of  fallen  leaves,  rather  than  a  serpent  with 
skin  of  varied  colours.  The  huge  trunk  of  an  up- 
rooted tree  lay  across  the  road  ;  this  he  glided  over 
in  his  undcviating  course,  and  soon  after  pene- 
trated a  dense  swampy  thicket,  where  H.  Bates, 
who  had  set  after  him  at  first,  says  he  did  not  care 
to  follow  him. 

Adventures  with  alligators  arc  not  less  amusing. 
One  day,  when  out  turtle  fishing  in  tlie  pools  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Ega,  when  the  net  was 
formed  into  a  circle,  and  the  men  had  jumped  in, 
an  alligator  was  found  to  be  enclosed.  "  No  one," 
H.  Bates  says,  "  was  alarmed,  the  only  fear  ex- 
pressed being  that  the  imprisoned  beast  would  tear 
the  net.  First,  one  shouted,  '  I  have  touched  his 
head;'  then  another,  'He  has  scratched  my  leg.' 
One  of  the  men,  a  lanky  Miranha,  was  thrown  ofi" 
his  balance,  and  then  there  was  no  end  to  the 
laughter  and  shouting.  At  last  a  youth  of  about 
fourteen  years  of  age,  on  my  calling  to  him  frum 
the  bank  to  do  so,  seized  the  reptile  by  the  tail, 
and  held  him  tightly,  until,  a  little  resistance 
being  overcome,  he  was  able  to  bring  it  ashore. 
The  net  was  opened,  and  the  boy  slowly  dragged 
the  dangerous  but  cowardly  beast  to  land  through 
the  muddy  water,  a  distance  of  about  one  hundred 
yards.  Meantime,  I  had  cut  a  strong  pole  from  a 
tree,  and  as  soon  as  the  alligator  was  drawn  to  solid 
ground,  gave  him  a  sharp  rap  with  it  on  the  crown 
of  his  head,  which  killed  him  instantly.  It  was 
a  good-sized  individual ;  the  jaws  being  consider- 
able more  than  a  foot  long,  and  fully  capable  of 
snapping  a  man's  leg  in  twain."  The  species  was 
the  large  cayman,  the  Jacareuassu  of  the  Ama- 
zonian Indians  (Jacarc  nigra.) 

At  another  spot  in  the  same  neighbourhood  no 
one  could  descend  to  bathe  without  being  advanced 
upon  by  one  or  other  of  these  hungry  monsters. 
There  was  much  offal  cast  into  the  river,  and  this, 
of  course,  attracted  them  to  the  place.  "  One 
day,"  H.  Bates  relates,  "I  amused  myself  by 
taking  a  basketful  of  fragments  of  meat  beyond 
the  line  of  ranches,  and  drawing  the  alligators 
towards  me  by  feeding  them.  They  behaved  pretty 
much  as  dogs  do  when  fed;  catching  the  bones  I 
threw  them  in  tlieir  huge  jaws,  and  coming  nearer 
and  nearer,  showing  increased  eagerness  after  every 
nior.scl.  The  enormous  gape  of  their  mouths,  with 
their  blood-red  lining  and  long  fringes  of  teeth, 
and  the  uncouth  shape  of  their  bodies,  made  a 
picture  of  unsurpassable  ugliness.  I  once  or 
twice  fired  a  heavy  charge  of  shot  at  them,  aiming 
at  the  vulnerable  part  of  their  bodies,  which  is  a 
small  space  situated  behind  their  eyes,  but  this 
had  no  other  efl'ect  than  to  make  them  give  a 
hoarse  grunt  and  .shake  themselves;  they  imme- 
diately afterwards  turned  to  receive  another  bone 
wliieh  I  threw  to  them." 


To  <in  riii/uirT/,  how  in  the  snclcli/  nf  Fnemh 
it  /mjipt  IIS  thai  mcmherx  of  this  i>iirtiriilar  clnss, 
(t/ii:  rich  iiud,  till'  (/riiiciii;/  rich,)  shmild  Le  cxc/ui/eil 
/mm  nuni//i:rs/iip  more  than  those  of  aiii/  otiier, 
Thomas  Clarkson,  one  not  a  vicmber,  i/irrs  the 
fullowiiuj  rrpli/ : — In  answer  to  this  cnfjuiry,  I 
must  sjiy,  as  I  h.-ive  f)bs('rv('d  bcl'oro,  tii.-it  (Quakers 
in  trade,  liaving  a.s  gnod  abilities,  and  a.s  much 
diligence  and  integrity  as  iitliers,  will  succeed  as 
well  as  others  in  it;  but  tiiat,  having  fewer  sources 
of  outgoings,  their. savings  will  be  generally  greater. 
Hence  they  will  have  before  their  cyc.s  the  sight 
of  a  greater  accumulation  of  wealth.  But  in  pro- 
portion as  such  accumulation  of  substance  is  be- 
held, the  love  of  it  increases.    Now  while  this 


love  increases,  or  while  their  hearts  are  unduly 
fixed  on  the  Mammon  of  the  world,  they  allow 
many  little  inconsistencies  in  their  children  to 
escape  their  reproof,  l^ut  besides  this,  as  religion 
and  the  love  of  the  Mammon  of  the  world  are  at 
variance,  they  have  a  Jess  spiritual  discernment 
than  before.  Hence  they  do  not  see  the  same  ir- 
regularities in  the  same  light.  From  this  omis- 
sion, then,  to  check  these  irregularities  on  the  one 
hand,  and  from  this  decay  of  their  spiritual  vision 
on  the  other,  their  children  have  greater  liberties 
allowed  them  than  others  in  the  same  society. 
But  as  these  experience  this  indulgence,  or  as 
these  admit  the  customs  and  fashions  of  the  world, 
the//  groio  more  fond  of  them.  Now,  as  they  live 
in  towns,  the  spark  that  is  excited  is  soon  fanned 
into  a  flame.  Fashion  and  fashionable  things, 
which  they  cannot  but  see  daily  before  their  eyes, 
begin  to  get  the  dominion.  When  they  are  visited 
by  wholesome  advisers,  they  dislike  the  inter- 
ference. They  know  they  shall  be  rich.  They 
begin  to  think  the  discipline  of  the  society  a  cruel 
restraint.  They  begin  to  dislike  the  society  itself; 
and  committing  irregularities,  they  are  sometimes 
in  consequence  disowned.  But  if  they  should 
escape  disownment  themselves,  they  entail  it  gene- 
rail  t/  up)on  their  children.  These  are  brought  up 
in  a  still  looser  manner  than  themselves.  The 
same  process  goes  on  with  these  as  with  their  pa- 
rents, but  in  a  still  higher  degree,  till  a  conduct 
utterly  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  the  so- 
ciety occasions  them  to  be  separated  from  it.  Thus 
in  the  same  manner  as  war,  according  to  the  old  say- 
ing, begets  poverty,  and  poverty  peace ;  so  the 
pursuit  of  trade,  with  the  peculiar  habits  of  the 
society,  leads  to  riches,  riches  to  f;\shion  and  li- 
centiousness, and  fashion  and  licentiousness  to 
disownment :  so  that  many  individuals  educate 
their  children  as  if  there  xvere  to  be  no  Quakers  in 
the  second  generation  from  themselves.  And  thus, 
though  strictly  speaking,  irregularities  are  the 
immediate  occasion  of  these  disownments,  they  are 
ultimately  to  be  attributed  to  the  original  and  re- 
mote cause  as  now  described.  I  hope  I  shall  not 
be  understood  as  involving  the  rich  in  a  promis- 
cuous censure.  I  know  as  amiable  examples  among 
these,  and  among  their  children,  as  among  others 
of  the  society.  But  ,we  must  naturally  expect 
more  deviations  among  the  rich,  number  for  num- 
ber, than  among  others. —  Clarkson' s  Portraiture 
of  Quakerism. 


From  "Tlio  KJiiiburgU  Review." 

The  Sources  of  the  Nile. 

(Continued  from  page  42.) 

Whatever  water  the  rivers  of  a  country  may 
pour  year  by  year  into  the  sea,  nnist  have  been 
derived  from  it,  on  the  average,  within  the  same 
periods.  Now  it  is  clear,  from  geographical  con- 
siderations, that  Africa  is  unfavourably  disposed 
to  receiving  rain-bearing  currents  from  the  ocean. 
The  existence  of  the  Hahara  to  the  north,  and  the 
Ivaliharra  J)esevtto  the  soutli,  makes  it  impossible 
that  va])our  supplies  should  reach  the  interior  in  a 
straight  line  fr(nn  the  sea  in  either  of  those  direc- 
tions. Again,  we  have  already  said  that  the  mon- 
soons blow  parallel  to  the  east  coast,  and  we  should 
add,  that  the  trade  winds  blow  parallel  to  the  west 
coast;  conso(|uently,  the  vapour  that  reaches  the 
interior  must  be  derived  from  limited  directions, 
and  can  oidy  be  conveyed  by  the  comparatively 
insignificant  channel  of  upper  atmospheric  cur- 
rents. We  consequently  find  that  the  vegetation 
of  Central  pjquatorial  Africa  is,  on  the  whole,  not 
so  moist  and  steaming  as  that  of  its  coasts,  but 
that  it  is  largely  characterised  by  open  plains  and 
scraggy  mimosa  trees;  and  tliough  the  flatness  of 
large  portions  of  its  surface  admits  of  the  ready 
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formation  of  great  lakes  and  reedy  plains,  there  is 
an  absence  of  that  vast  amount  of  suspended  vapour 
which  would  ensue  from  African  temperatures,  if 
the  air  were  saturated  with  moisture.  The  chief ' 
cause  of  the  rise  of  the  White  Nile  must  not  be 
looked  for  in  the  swelling  of  the  Nyanza  Lake 
The  rain-fall  was  found  to  be  too  continuous 
throughout  the  year  to  make  any  very  marked 
alteration  of  its  level ;  but  south  of  the  level  oi 
Gondakoro,  the  division  of  the  rainy  and  dry  sea- 
son begins  to  be  sharply  defined.  We  should, 
therefore  mainly  ascribe  the  rise  of  the  Whitejj 
Nile  to  the  rain-fiill  north  of  about  3°  N.  lat. 

We  will  now  turn  from  considerations  of  physi 
cal  geography  to  the  history  and  character  of  the 
races  among  whom  Speke  and  Grrant  have  been  so  I' 
long  familiar.  It  seems  clear  to  us  that  in  no  part  'l" 
of  Africa  do  the  negroes  present  so  few  points  oi 
interest,  as  in  the  country  which  stretches  betweer 
the  lakes  Tanganiyka  and  Nyanza  and  the  easterc  P 
coast.    But  on  arriving  at  the  three  Wahum£ 
kingdoms,  which  enclose  the  western  and  north 
western  shores  of  the  latter  lake,  a  remarkable 
state  of  social  and  political  life  arrests  the  xitten  H 
tion.    Two  at  least  of  these  Wahuma  kingdoms 
have  the  advantage  of  being  ruled  with  a  firn 
hand,  and,  as  we  have  already  stated,  the  three  W 
are  governed  by  a  stranger  dynasty,  of  a  highe 
race  than  the  people  who  compose  the  bulk  o 
their  respective  nations.    This  is  no  exceptiona 
occurrence  in  Africa  :  the  great  kingdoms  of  Nortl 
African  negroland  which  now,  or  formerly,  stretcl 
in  a  succession  of  blocks  below  the  Sahara,  fron 
the  Niger  to  the  Nile,  have  been  for  the  most  par 
founded  by  alien  races.    It  is  hard  to  overrat 
the  value  of  such  a  political  condition  to  a  negn 
population,  who  are  servile,  susceptible,  and  littl 
able  to  rule  themselves.    The  negro  is  plastic 
under  the  influence  of  a  strong,  if  it  be  a  sympa 
thetic,  government,  to  an  extent  of  which  ou 
northern  experiences  can  afford  no  instance.  Th 
recent  growth  of  national  dignity  among  th 
Italians  is  a  feeble  parallel  to  what  may  be  eSec 
ed,  in  the  same  time,  by  the  conversion  of  a  ba: 
barian  chief  to  the  Mahometan  creed.    The  i 
pressionable  character  of  the  negroes  is  such  a 
may  be  seen  in  a  school  of  European  boys,  whic  i 
is  immediately  infected  by  bad  example  and  neg 
ligent  discipline,  and  almost  as  rapidly  raised  ii 
moral  tone  by  the  influence  of  a  capable  masteij 
We  Anglo-Saxons  stand  too  far  from  the  negroetjl 
socially,  morally,  and  intellectually,  to  be  able  t 
influence  them  like  the  Arabs,  the  Tawareks, 
these  Wahumas. 

The  eagerness  of  the  African  to  be  led,  and  hil 
incapacity  to  lead,  is  such  that  any  able  and  eneij 
getic  man,  who  can  hold  his  own  for  a  few  year 
appears  to  have  a  good  chance  of  founding  a  kin< 
dom  and  originating  new  customs  and  namer 
The  political  state  of  the  African  negroland  seethcl 
with  continual  agitation.    The  Niger  countric 
have  been  known  to  us  little  more  than  fort  ib 
years,  yet  that  short  space  of  time  has  witnesst  f 
the  introduction  of  an  entirely  new  race,  the  Fe 
latahs,  and  the  construction  of  an  enormous  aggr 
gate  of  Fellatali  kingdoms,  not  only  on  the  foui 
dation  of  previously  existing  governments,  bi 
also  by  the  annexation  of  barbarian  races.  So 
South  ;\frica,  the  Kaflir  tribes  of  the  earlier  trave 
lers  have  changed  tlnnr  names;  they  and  the 
Hottentot,  Negro,  and  Negroid  neighbours  dwe 
within  largely  modified  frontiers ;  half-ea.ste  bree( 
of  the  Hottentots  have  flourished  and  become  a 
sorbed,  while  another  somewhat  adulterated  IIo 
tentot  race,  the  Namaquas,  arc  become  the  mo 
powerful  of  anj'  native  race.    The  remainder 
Africa  is  known  to  us  so  lately,  that  we  have  notl 
iu<r  but  recent  tradition  and  circumstantial  ev 
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deuce  to  guide  us;  these,  however,  sulBce  to  con- 
firm our  assertion.  The  negroes  are  continually 
grouping  themselves  in  fresh  combinations,  to  an 
extent  that  may  remind  us  of  a  pack  of  cards, 
variously  dealt  over  and  over  again  into  different 
hands.  The  story  of  the  Wahuma  nations  is 
quaint  and  characteristic ;  we  will  describe  that  of 
Uganda. 

Many  generations  ago,  a  great  kingdom  of  ne- 
groes, ruled  by  Wahuma  chiefs,  was  established 
in  the  country  now  divided  among  Karagwe, 
Uganda,  and  Unyora.  That  portion  which  bor- 
dered the  lake,  and  is  now  called  Uganda,  was 
considered  as  the  garden  of  the  whole,  and  the 
agriculturists  ■who  tilled  it,  were  treated  as  slaves. 
Then  a  man  named  Kimera,  himself  a  ^V^ahuma, 
who  was  also  a  great  hunter,  happened  to  frequent 
for  his  sport,  the  Nile  near  its  outflow  from  the 
Nyanza.  The  negro  natives  flocked  to  him  in 
crowds,  to  share  the  game  he  killed,  and  he  be- 
came so  popular  that  they  ended  by  making  him 
their  king.  They  said  their  own  sovereign  lived 
far  oif  and  was  of  no  use  to  them.  If  any  one 
sent  him  a  cow  as  a  tributary  present,  the  way  to 
his  palace  was  so  long  that  the  cow  had  time  to 
have  a  calf  on  the  road,  and  the  calf  had  time  to 
grow  into  a  cow  and  to  have  a  calf  of  its  own. 
They  were  therefoi'e  determined  to  establish  a 
separate  kingdom.  Kim6ra  became  a  powerful 
and  magnificent  king,  and  formed  the  Kingdom 
of  Uganda.  He  built  himself  a  vast  enclosure  of 
;li  Jarge  huts,  as  a  palace ;  he  collected  an  enormous 
m  harem  to  fill  them.  He  made  highways  across  the 
( country,  built  boats  for  war  purposes  on  the  lake, 
organized  an  army,  legislated  on  ceremonies,  be- 
haviour, and  dress,  and  superintended  hygiene  so 
closely,  that  no  house  could  be  built  in  his  coun- 
try without  its  necessary  appendages  for  cleanli- 
ness. In  short,  he  was  a  model  king,  and  estab- 
liehed  an  order  of  things  which  has  continued  to 
the  present  day,  through  seven  generations  of  suc- 
j  tWcessors,  with  little  change.  He  was  embalmed 
if.  when  he  died,  his  memory  is  venerated,  and  his 
hunting  outfit,  the  dog  and  the  spear,  continue  to 
be  the  armorial  insignia  of  Uganda. 

Kimera  left  at  his  death  an  enormous  progeny, 
^lijel  to  whom  his  people  behaved  as  ruthlessly  as  if 
they  had  been  disciples  of  Carlyle,  or  as  a  hive 
of  some  imaginary  species  of  bees  might  be  sup- 
posed to  treat  their  too  numerous  royal  grubs. 
We  do  not  learn  what  became  of  the  girls,  but  the 
boys  were  sumptuously  housed  and  fed,  and  when 
they  grew  up  were  royally  wived  ;  but  they  were 
strictly  watched  and  kept  asunder,  lest  they  should 
.,i,jlii|intrigue.    The  most  promising  youth  of  the  lot 
was  elected  king;  the  two  proxime  accesserunt 
wevQ  set  aside  as  a  reserve  in  case  of  accident,  and 
then  the  people  burnt  to  death,  without  compunc 
tiion,  every  one  of  the  remaining  princes.  The 
people  have  certainly  been  well  ruled  under  this 
nifltric  strict  system  of  artificial  selection,  and  the  three 
fort'  Wahuma  kings  are  every  one  of  them  more  than 
lix  feet  high. 

Uganda  is  described  as  a  most  surprising  coun- 
ry,  in  the  order,  neatness,  civility,  and  politeness 
)f  its  inhabitants.  It  would  be  a  pattern  even  for 
Zanzibar;  but  M't6se's  reign  is  a  reign  of  terror, 
[t  is  an  established  custom  that  there  should  be 
)ne  execution  daily.    The  ceremonies  and  rules 
)f  precedence  of  the  Court  of  Uganda,  as  in  that 
)f  the  other  Wahuma  courts,  are  minutely  defined, 
.jplitted  ind  are  exacted  under  penalty  of  death.  The  first 
al  tmong  the  dignitaries  of  State  is  the  lady  who  had 
[Jol  ihe  good  fortune  to  have  acted  as  monthly  nurse 
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are  busy  men  in  Uganda,)  and  the  superintendents 
of  tombs;  lastly,  the  cook.  In  a  lower  grade  are 
juvenile  pages  to  look  after  the  women,  and  to  run 
upon  errands  :  they  are  killed  if  they  dare  to  walk. 
In  addition  to  these  is  an  effective  band  of  musi- 
cians, who  drum,  rattle  gourds  with  dry  peas  inside 
them,  play  flutes,  clarionettes,  wooden  harmo- 
niums, and  harps,  besides  others  who  sing  and 
whistle  on  their  fingers.  Every  person  of  distinc- 
tion must  constantly  attend  on  his  sovereign,  or 
his  estates  are  liable  to  be  utterly  confiscated.  He 
must  be  decorously  dressed  in  a  sort  of  toga,  made 
from  the  pounded  bark  of  tlie  fig-tree,  for  he  is 
fined  heavily  or  killed  outright  if  he  exhibits  even 
a  patch  of  bare  leg.  What  a  blessing  ti'ousers 
would  be  to  them  !  These  bark  cloaks  are  beauti- 
fully made,  and  look  like  the  best  corduroy;  they 
are  worn  over  robes  of  small  antelope  skins  sewn 
together  with  the  utmost  furrier's  art.  Every 
courtier's  language  must  be  elegant,  and  his  de- 
portment modelled  upon  established  custom.  Even 
the  king  is  not  free;  Wahuma  taste  exacts  that 
whenever  he  walks  he  should  imitate  the  gait  of 
a  vigilant  lion,  by  ramping  with  his  legs  and  turn- 
ing from  side  to  side.  When  he  accepts  a  present 
from  a  man,  or  orders  a  man  a  whipping,  the 
favoured  individual  must  return  thanks  for  the 
condescending  attention,  by  floundering  flat  on 
the  ground  and  whining  like  a  happy  dog.  Levees 
are  held  on  most  days  in  the  palace,  which  is  a 
vast  enclosure  full  of  life.  It  occupies  the  brow 
of  a  hill,  and  consists  of  gigantic  grass  huts,  beau- 
tifully thatched.  The  ground  is  strewn  with  mats 
and  with  rushes  in  patterns,  and  is  kept  with 
scrupulous  care.  Half-gorged  vultures  wheel  over 
it,  looking  out  for  victims  hurried  aside  to  execu- 
tion. The  three  or  four  thousand  wives  of  the 
king  inhabit  the  huts  and  quizzed  Speke's  party. 
There  i,s  plenty  to  do  at  these  levees,  both  in  real 
work  and  in  ceremony.  Orders  are  given,  punish- 
ments adjudged,  presents  are  received.  Military 
commanders  bring  in  the  cattle  and  plunder  they 
have  taken;  artisans  bring  their  chiefs  d'oeuvre; 
hunters  produce  rare  animals,  dead  and  alive, 
Kimrae,  the  first  king,  having  established  a  men- 
agerie. Pages  are  running  about,  literally  for 
their  lives,  and  the  band  of  drummers  and  pea- 
gourd  rattlers,  and  artistes  whistling  on  their 
fingers,  with  the  other  accompaniments,  never 
ceases  to  play.  The  king  has,  however,  some 
peace.  He  sets  aside  three  days  a  month  to  at- 
tend to  his  religious  ceremonies.  He  possesses  a 
collection  of  magic  horns,  which  he  arranges  and 
contemplates,  and  thereby  communicates  with  a 
spirit  who  lives  deep  in  the  waters  of  the  Nyanza. 
He  also  indulges  in  the  interpretation  of  dreams. 
At  other  times  he  makes  pilgrimages,  dragging 
his  wives  after  him  ;  on  which  occasions  no  com- 
mon man  dare  look  at  the  royal  procession.  If 
any  peeping  Tom  be  seen,  the  inevitable  pages 
hunt  him  down  and  rob  him  of  everything.  Oc- 
casionally the  king  spends  a  fortnight  yachting 
on  the  lake,  and  Speke  was  his  companion  on  one 
of  these  occasions.  M'tese,  the  king,  is  a  young 
man  of  twenty-five,  who  dresses  scrupulously  well, 
and  uses  a  pocket-handkerchief.  He  is  a  keen 
sportsman,  and  became  a  capital  shot  at  fljing 
game,  under  Speke's  tuition.  He  told  Speke  that 
Uganda  was  his  garden,  and  that  no  one  might 
say  nay  to  him.  Grant,  we  may  mention,  had 
been  ill,  and  remained  five  months  at  Karagwe, 
while  his  colleague  had  gone  forwards  to  feel  the 
way. 

■    (To  be  continued.) 


io  the  sovereign's  mother.  After  this  Mrs.  Gamp, 
jjt  0  Wlow  the  queen's  sister  and  the  king's  barber. 
,tl  iCben  come  governors  of  provinces  and  naval  and 
ev  nilitary  commanders ;  then  the  executioners  (who 


To  whom  the  Saviour's  yoke  is  easy  and  His 
burden  light. — Hannah  Field  in  a  retrospect  of 
the  duties  to  which  she  had  been  called,  and  of 


her  sufferings  and  conflicts,  expressed  herself  in 
the  following  manner  a  short  time  previous  to  her 
death  :  "  It  is  marvellous  in  my  eyes,  and  I  often 
feel  deeply  humbled  in  looking  back  and  recollect- 
ing what  I  have  been  carried  through ;  and  how 
way  has  been  made  for  me  where  there  appeared 
to  be  no  way ;  but  as  I  was  given  up  to  do  that 
which  was  required,  the  mountains  were  removed, 
the  walls  of  opposition  broken  down,  and  I  have 
had  to  acknowledge  the  truth  of  our  blessed 
Saviour's  declaration,  that  his  yoke  is  indeed  easy 
and  his  burden  light;  and  all  will  find  it  to  be  so, 
that  are  given  up  to  serve  Him." — From  a  Me- 
morial of  Hannak  Field. 

Undesigned  Coincidences. 
These,  it  has  been  said,  "  involve  a  test  of  truth 
which  is  acknowledged  almost  instinctively,  by  the 
human  mind,  and  which  every  day's  experience 
serves  to  strengthen  and  to  impress ;  a  test  which 
advocates  are  always  glad  to  seize  upon  and  to 
urge  whenever  they  have  it  in  their  power,  and 
judges  and  juries  are  not  less  ready  to  acknow- 
ledge ;  and  no  one  who  observes  the  state  of  his 
own  mind,  or  that  of  others,  in  the  reception  of  evi- 
dence, can  shut  his  eyes  to  the  fact,  how  much 
more  strongly  coincidences,  which  come  out  acci- 
dentally, and  are  free  from  all  suspicion  of  collu- 
sion, prevail  in  the  establishment  of  a  fact,  than  the 
most  exact  agreement  in  the  points,  which  would 
naturally  have  presented  themselves  beforehand, 
as  prominent  features  of  the  story,  and  necessary 
to  be  fitted  and  shaped  by  those  who  were  fabri- 
cating a  falsehood." 

A  few  of  these  coincidences,  gleaned  from  the 
numerous  collection  made  by  Paley  and  Blunt,  will 
be  sufficient  to  show  that  the  Bible  is  its  own  wit- 
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Thus,  in  his  account  of  the  crucifixion,  St.  Mat- 
thew tells  us  that  "  the  soldiers  smote  Jesus  with 
the  palms  of  their  hands,"  saying,  "  Prophesy  unto 
us,  thou  Christ,  who  is  he  that  smote  thee  !"  And 
in  this  challenge  there  seems  nothing  very  difficult. 
There  is  apparently  neither  force  nor  meaning  in  the 
insult,  if  Christ  had  the  offender  before  his  eyes. 
But  when  we  learn  from  St.  Luke  (xxii.  64),  "  the 
mob  that  held  Jesus  blindfolded  him,"  before  they 
asked  him  to  prophesy  who  it  was  that  smote  him, 
we  discover  what  St.  Matthew  intended  to  com- 
municate, namely,  that  they  proposed  this  test  of 
his  Divine  mission,  whether,  without  the  use  of 
sight,  he  could  tell  who  it  was  that  struck  him. 

All  the  evangelists  agree  in  telling  that  when  the 
high  priest's  officers  came  out  to  arrest  Jesus,  Peter 
drew  a  sword  and  smote  off  a  servant's  ear.  And 
yet  both  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark  agree  in  re- 
lating that  Christ's  persecutors  sought  all  sorts  of 
evidence  against  him,  so  as  to  make  out  a  case  be- 
fore ,the  Roman  Governor;  they  could  procure 
none.  But  is  it  not  very  strange  that  when  the 
high  priest  had  within  his  own  palace  such  a  strik- 
ing proof  of  the  violent  character  and  dangerous 
designs  of  these  Galileans,  he  should  not  have  call- 
ed as  a  witness,  his  own  wounded  servant  ?  Had 
we  possessed  no  information  beyond  the  narratives 
of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark,  this  would  have  been 
a  flagrant  difficulty.  You  say  that  the  whole 
effort  of  the  priests  was  to  prejudice  against  Jesus, 
as  a  seditious  and  turbulent  character;  but  they 
could  substantiate  nothing.  Why  was  not  this  re- 
cent and  conclusive  witness  forthcoming  ?  Espe- 
cially, when  Jesus  said  to  Pilate,  "  My  kingdom  is 
not  of  this  world ;  if  my  kingdom  were  of  this 
world,  tlien  would  my  servants  fight,  that  I  should 
not  be  delivered  to  the  Jews,"  why  did  none  of  his 
accusers  reply,  "  Yes,  but  your  servants  did  fight, 
and  one  of  them  has  inflicted  a  wound  on  the  sacred 
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person  of  tbe  high  priest's  servant  t"  Now  had  we 
possessed  no  Gospels  except  these  two,  we  could 
not  have  accounted  for  so  strange  an  oversight  on 
the  part  of  the  priestly  faction.  But  St.  Luke 
mentions  a  circumstance  which  sufficiently  explains 
it.  From  his  account,  we  find  that  as  soon  as 
Peter  smote  off  the  ear,  Jesus  Jiealed  it  again  ;  and 
by  doing  this,  he  effectually  disqualified  the  wound- 
ed servaEt  from  appearing  as  a  witness  against  him. 
The  priests  were  in  this  dilemma.  If  next  morn- 
ing they  produced  the  servant  as  proof  of  the  vio- 
lence of  Christ  and  his  followers,  how  could  Pilate 
credit  them  That  wound  was  never  inflicted  over 
night,  or  it  could  not  be  healed  so  soon.  Or  if,  to 
explain  this  latter  circumstance,  they  acknowledge 
that  Christ  had  instantaneously  healed  it,  they 
would  at  once  have  trod  on  dangerous  ground,  and 
would  have  given  Pilate  another  reason  for  sus 
pecting — what  he  was  already  very  apt  to  surmise 
— the  supernatural  character  of  his  prisoner. 

In  St.  Matthew  (viii.  IG),  we  read  that  when  the 
even  was  come,  they  brought  unto  him  many  that 
were  possessed  with  devils,  and  he  cast  out  the 
spirits  with  his  word,  and  healed  all  that  were 
sick."  But  why  was  it  evening  when  they  brought 
to  Jesus  these  demoniacs  and  sick  persons  ?  Prom 
St.  Mark  (i.  21,  33),  we  find  it  was  the  Sabbath- 
day,  and  from  St.  Luke  (xiii.  14),  we  find  that  the 
Jews  thought  it  sinful  for  "  men  to  come  out  and 
be  healed  on  the  Sabbath-day."  But  we  also  know 
that  the  Jewish  Sabbath  ceased  at  sunset;  so  that, 
when  the  evening  was  come,  the  people  would  feel 
no  scruple  in  bringing  their  afflicted  friends  to 
Jesus  to  be  healed.  But  observe  how  far  we  have 
to  travel  before  we  can  complete  Matthew's  simple 
statement.  He  merely  mentions  that  it  was  in  the 
evening  Jesus  wrought  these  cures :  and  had  we 
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possessed  Matthew's  narrative  alone,  we  might 
have  laid  no  particular  stress  upon  the  time  of 
day.  But  we  go  on  to  Mark,  and  find  that  it  was 
the  Sabbath  evening,  "  when  tbe  sun  was  set." 
And  we  go  on  to  Luke,  and  find,  though  in  a  totally 
different  connection,  that  these  Jews  would  have 
thought  it  very  wicked  to  carry  the  sick,  or  to  ac- 
.  cept  a  cure  on  the  Sabbath. 

Again,  the  Evangelist,  St.  John,  tells  us,  (vi.  5), 
that  on  one  occasion,  when  surrouuded  by  a  weary 
multitude,  Jesus  said,  "  whence  shall  we  buy  bread 
that  these  may  eat?"  and  putting  this  question,  he 
addressed  himself  to  Philip.  But  John  hints  no 
reason  why  he  should  have  put  this  inquiry  to 
Philip,  rather  than  to  any  other  Apostle.  Luke, 
however,  however,  mentions  (ix.  10),  that  the 
place  was  a  desert,  near  to  Bethsaida;  and  John 
himself  happens  to  have  mentioned,  in  the  opening 
of  his  Gospel,  (i.  44),  that  Bethsaida  was  the  city 
of  Philip.  And  laying  these  three  insulated  pas- 
sages together,  we  sec  how  natural  it  was  to  put 
the  question,  "  Where  is  bread  to  be  bought  ?"  to 
one  acquainted  with  the  neighbourhood.  Had  wc 
not  possessed  St.  John's  Gospel,  we  should  never 
have  known  that  such  a  question  was  asked  ;  and 
had  we  not  posaessed  St.  Luke's  Gospel,  we  should 
never  have  seen  the  special  propriety  of  asking  it 
of  Philip. 

Of  these  latent  harmonies  of  Holy  Scripture, 
Dr.  James  Hamilton  has  unanswerably  said:  ''It 
is  just  because  the  particulars  are  so  minute  that 
the  coincidence  is  so  valuable.  They  are  just  such 
trifles  as  a  true  historian  is  apt  to  omit ;  and  just 
such  (rifles  that  a  fabricator  would  never  think  of 
applying.  These  delicate  ngreemeuts  of  one  evan- 
gelist with  another,  show  that  their  story  is  an  ex- 
tract from  the  Book  of  Trutii ;  a  leaf  from  the 
volume  of  actual  occurrences — a  derivation  from  a 
counterpart  original.  And  though  all  coeval  lite- 
rature had  perished — though  all  the  external  con- 


firmations were  destroyed,  though  all  the  monu- 
ments of  antiquity  were  annihilated,  strong  in  its 
intrinsic  truthfulness,  the  New  Testament  would 
still  hold  its  lofty  place— a  tower  of  self-sustaining 
integrity.  And  though  the  efforts  of  enmity  were 
to  succeed  as  they  have  signally  failed — though 
learned  hostility  were  to  undermine  its  documen- 
tary foundations,  and  blow  up  that  evidence  of 
manuscripts  and  early  versions  on  which  it  securely 
reposes,  so  finely  do  its  facts  fit  into  one  another, 
so  strongly  are  its  several  portions  clamped  together, 
and  in  the  penetration  and  interfusion  through  all  its 
parts  of  its  ultimate  inspiring  Authorship,  into  such 
a  homogeneous  structure  has  it  consolidated,  that 
it  would  come  down  again  on  its  own  basis,  shifted, 
but  nowise  scattered. 

Such  a  book  God  has  made  the  Bible,  that  what- 
ever theories  wax  popular,  or  whatever  systems 
explode,  "  the  Scriptures  cannot  be  broken." — 
//. 
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LEAD  THOU  ME  ON. 
Send  kindly  light  amid  the  encircling  gloom. 

And  lead  me  on  ; 
The  night  is  dark,  and  I  am  far  from  home; 

Lead  thou  me  on. 
Keep  thou  my  feet ;  I  do  not  wish  to  see 
The  distant  scene  ;  one  step  enough  for  me. 

I  was  not  always  thus:  nor  prayed  that  thou 

Shouldst  lead  me  on  ; 
I  loved  to  choose  and  see  my  path ;  but  now 

Lead  thou  rae  on. 
I  loved  day's  dazzling  light  and  spite  of  fears 
Pride  ruled  my  will — remember  not  past  years. 

So  long  thy  power  hath  blessed  me;  surely  still 

Thou'lt  lead  me  on 
Through  dreary  doubt,  through  pain  and  sorrow  till 

The  night  is  gone  ; 
And  with  the  morn,  those  angel  faces  smile, 
Which  I  have  loved  long  since,  and  lost  the  while. 


Selected  for  "  The  Friend.' 
WHEN  I  AM  DEAD. 

FROM  THE  SPANISH. 

"  Toll  not  the  bell  of  death  for  me, 

When  I  am  dead  ; 
Strew  not  the  flowery  wreath  o'er  me. 

On  my  cold  bed  ; 
Lot  friendship's  sacred  tear, 
On  my  fresh  grave  appear, 
Gemming  with  pearls  niy  bier 

When  I  am  dead : 
No  dazzling  proud  array 
Of  pageantry  display. 

My  end  to  spread. 
Let  not  the  busy  crowd  be  near 

When  I  am  dead, 
Fanning  with  unfelt  sighs  my  bier, 

Sighs  quickly  sped! 
Deep  let  the  impression  rest 
On  some  foud,  fueling  breast, 
Then  were  my  mcm'ry  blest 

When  I  am  dead. 
Let  not  the  dny  be  writ, — 
Love  will  remember  it — 

Untold  I  unsaid  !" 


ResearcJies  at  Babylon. — A  letter  from  Bag 
dad,  in  the  Moniteur,  says: — "The  excavations 
carried  on  among  the  ruins  of  Babylon,  under  the 
directions  of  the  French  consul  at  Bagdad,  have 
resulted  in  some  interesting  discoveries.    In  the 
Niniroud  Mourid,  which  was  visited  by  Mr.  Lay 
ard  in  1840,  were  found  four  bas-reliefs  of  colossal 
dimensions,  each  sculptured  on  a  large  slab  of 
stone,  and  representing  allegorical  figures.  The 
greater  part  of  these  bas-reliefs  bear  long  inscrip- 
tions in  cuneiform  characters,  and  are  remarkable 
for  their  state  of  preservation.    A  certain  number 
of  other  sculptures  of  smaller  dimensions,  repre 
scnting  scenes  of  Assyrian  life  or  warlike  episodes, 
have  also  been  discovered.    Those  artistic  trea 
surcs  arc  ou  their  way  to  France. 


day  for  Schaff- 1 
hausen,  our  route  laying  through  a  beautiful  coun-  j  i 
try  all  the  way,  and  passing  by  the  town  of  Zurich, ;  | 
which,  situated  on  lake  Zurich,  makes  a  veryh 
pretty  appearance  from  the  railroad;  like  a  widely! 
scattered  village  among  hills,  vales  and  trees,  j 
We  made  an  excursion  the  day  after  reaching  i, 
Schaff'hausen  to  the  celebrated  falls  of  the  Rhine  1 
about  three  miles  from  this  town;  were  highly  1 
gratified,  and  thought  ourselves  thus  fully  repaid  1 
for  taking  the  above  town  in  our  route  to  Basle ;  \ 
our  next  place  of  destination  on  our  way  to  this; 
city.    The  Rhine,  at  the  falls,  is  about  three  hun-i 
dred  feet  wide,  the  falls  varying  from  forty-five  tO' 
sixty  feet  in  height.    They  are  broken  very  much 
into  foam  in  their  descent  by  projecting  rocks,  ai 
large  mass  of  which,  forming  two  leaning  pillars,; 
divides  the  fall  at  the  top;  one  of  them  tapering' 
so  much  towards  its  base,  in  form  like  a  vasti 
wedge,  or  heavy  headed  spike,  that  you  wonder,: 
with  the  rush  and  concussion  of  waters  all  around, 
it,  that  it  does  not  topple  into  the  stream  below,!, 
over  which  it  leans  ,  but  it  is  said  it  has  made  this! 
same  appearance  for  a  very  long  period.  The  river! 
makes  a  bend  just  below  the  falls,  and  the  whole;  j 
scene,  the  picturesque  shores  which  are  seen  foi  | 
a  long  distance,  the  interesting  looking  old  castld 
of  Lauffen,  with  its  high  scalloped  gables  over-i 
looking  the  magnificent  dash  of  waters,  is  very.i 
very  beautiful.    But  we  had  been  a  little  spoilec;* 
before  seeing  it.  Having  on  the  one  hand  recentl}: 
witnessed  many  so  much  loftier  falls,  surpassiu;;, 
this  far,  in  singularly  wild  and  captivating  beaut} 
— though  this  exceeded  them  much  in  the  volume! 
of  water  precipitated ;  and  on  the  other,  being  S(; 
familiar  with  our  own  grand  Niagara,  whose  marr 
vellous  every  varying  beauty,  is  only  equalled  bj 
its  vastness  and  sublimity,  compared  with  which! 
where  one  of  the  largest  rivers  in  the  world  plungej^ 
in  one  leap  of  from  a  hundred  and  fifty  to  a  hun' 
dred  and  eighty  feet  in  height, — this  compara' 
tively  narrow  stream,  in  its  fall  of  sixty  feet,  i; 
but  a  trifle,  we  perhaps  were  not  as  well  qualifie(| 
to  appreciate  it,  as  we  might  have  been  unde; 
different  circumstances.  *  *  * 

Schaffhausen  stands  on  the  right  bank  of  th' 
Rhine,  and  is  now  a  place  of  but  little  importanct 
though  once  it  was  a  considerable  depot  for  good 
and  produce  going  up  or  coming  down  the  rivei 
The  falls  rendering  it  necessary  to  laud  the  cargoc 
of  all  vessels,  and  convey  them  above  or  below  fc 
re-shipment ;  there  were  originally  a  few  storci 
houses  and  boat  or  skiff-houses,  built  for  the  ac 
comuiodation  of  the  traders,  and  from  the  latto 
the  place  took  its  name.  The  town  bears  the  evi 
dence  of  great  antiquity ;  many  of  the  houses  hav 
projecting  upper  stories  and  oriel  windows,  an 
some  have  the  whole  front  painted  in  fresco,  th 


colouring  being  still  bright,  though  the  design! 
speak  but  poorly  for  the  taste  of  the  artists  i 
those  early  times.  Directly  behind  the  town  tli 
ground  rises  abruptly,  and  the  promenade  on  th- 
top  affords  good  views  of  it  and  of  the  river.  Thi 
old  Abbey  is  a  solid  antique  looking  buiidiii 
having  extensive  cloisters,  crowded  with  mom 
ments.  A  walk  through  the  principal  streets,  an 
across  the  river  on  a  long  wooden  bridge,  afforde 
but  little  to  note  unless  it  was  the  appearance  ( 
great  age  in  many  of  the  buildings,  and  their  pe)|^ 
sistent  use  as  dwellings,  with  all  the  inconven 
ences  of  the  architecture  of  two  or  three  centurit 
agone,  and  which  no  desire  for  improvement  i, 
increased  comfort  has  swept  away,  as  would  hav 
been  the  case  in  our  more  progressive  land. 
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There  being  nothing  in  particular  to  induce  us 
to  remain  at  this  place,  wc  left  it  the  following 
morning  by  railroad,  for  Basle.  And  what  a 
charming  travel  was  this.  For  many,  many  miles 
we  were  passing  a  succession  of  the  most  exquisite 
little  vales,  between  mountain  looking  hills  sloping 
out  towards  the  road,  that  the  imagination  could 
have  conceived.  I  could  not  withdraw  my  head 
from  the  car-window,  but  kept  it  resting  there  the 
whole  way  lest  I  should  miss  any  part  of  an  exhi- 
bition that  was  so  perfectly  lovely — and  found 
myself  ever  involuntarily  but  quietly  exclaiming 
for  my  own  relief,  when  it  became  decidedly  a 

weakness  to  utter  any  more  rhapsodies  to   , 

"  Passing  fair,  passing  fair  I"  (I  see  I  have 
scrawled  in  my  note-book,  "Blysian  vales  on  the 
way  from  Schaffhausen  to  Basle.")  Yes,  surely 
all  Switzerland  is  beautiful,  if  we  may  judge  by 
what  we  have  seen  of  it;  and  that  is  no  limited 
portion.  We  tarried  but  one  night  at  Basle, 
leaving  the  next  morning  for  this  city.  What  a 
wonderful  change  in  the  scenery  almost  as  soon  as 
we  enter  France.  So  soon,  the  most  distant  view 
of  any  thing  like  mountain  or  hill  entirely  dis- 
appears. Flat,  flat,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach ; 
and  either  altogether  without  trees,  or  for  miles 
in  extent  nothing  but  poplars,  poplars,  occasionally 
taking  turns  with  stumpy  water-willows.  Some- 
times long  rows  of  tall  slender  poplars,  have  all 
their  branches  trimmed  off,  excepting  a  small  tuft 
at  the  top ;  looking  really  ludicrous — like  rows  of 
gigantic  cow's  tails  standing  perpendicularly. 
Why  this  is  done  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  tell — 
perhaps  farmers  could  explain — and  it  must  be 
quite  a  difficult  thing  to  accomplish.  One  would 
suppose  if  they  are  retained  merely  as  dividing 
lines  between  the  fields,  and  the  shade  is  injurious 
to  the  crops,  that  hedges  of  almost  any  kind  of 
shrub  would  be  better;  not  exhausting  the  soil 
nearly  so  much  as  the  large,  far-reaching  roots  of 
these  trees. 

It  was  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening  when  we  ar- 
rived at  Paris.   So  that — in  the  darkness — first  im- 
pressions on  approaching,  or  entering  into  this  mag- 
nificent city ,  we  had  none,  excepting  of  the  perfection 
of  the  Macadamized  streets  over  which  the  carriage 
[jiglided  to  our  hotel,  as  smoothly  and  noiselessly  al- 
jiiij{,lmost  as  a  toy-carriage  over  a  carpeted  floor.  *  *  * 
As  we  have  little  or  no  sympathy  with  the  people 
here  or  with  anything  Parisian,  we  shall  probably 
be  satisfied  with  what  we  shall  be  enabled  to  see 
and  to  visit  in  eight  or  ten  days.    That  this  is  a 
magnificent  city,  far  more  so  than  any  we  have 
,,|.,,(ie(  ever  visited,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  in  the  short 
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time  we  have  yet  been  here,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
But  though  it  would  be  easy  to  fill  a  sheet  or  two 
in  discoursing  about  its  splendour,  &c.,  as  it  is  nearly 
]jttei  time  to  close  and  dispatch  this  letter,  I  believe  I 
(jjpevi,  shall  leave  discussing  France  until  our  return 
jfjliavi  borne  :  which — delightful  thought! — will  be  in  a 
iiD(  few  weeks ;  and  our  next  and  last  letters  will  be 
tli(  li'om  England.  We  have  been  to  the  Louvre,  to 
ilesijji  l^ersailles  and  to  the  Jardin  des  Plantes;  and  we 
jlijts  ii  ihall  occupy  our  time  as  industriously  as  possible 
(j,ptli(  T'oin  day  to  day,  for  we  feel  no  inclination  to  tarry 
|j  jj llii  lere  long.  I  could  not,  if  I  would,  attempt  to 
■fi  Til  jive  you  any  idea  of  the  splendour  of  the  two 
biiildiiiS  ibove-named  palaces,  as  it  would  be  fruitless ; 
I,  inoBii "Specially  that  at  Versailles.  We  had  witnessed 
(jts, am  magnificence  which  was  almost  bewildering  repeat- 
jforiei  dly  before ;  but  though  we  had  become  somewhat 
jfjiiteo  .ccustomed  to  such  displays,  this  surpasses  all  we 
^lifijper  lave  ever  seen  ;  would  almost  have  surpassed  be- 
ief,  could  it  ever  have  been  pictured  to  me.  But 
jpjtiiriei  ike  the  dazzling  creations  of  a  dream  of  fancy, 
fjieat  0  lore  than  a  reality,  as  was  all  the  splendour  of 
ijjlil liaV( colouring  and  gold,  of  carving  and  imagery  on 
jj,    I'alls  and  ceiling,  of  marble  columns  and  arches, 


as  we  turned  from,  one  magnificent  chamber  to  an- 
other, down  this  vast  gallery  and  up  that,  there 
was  nothing  in  all  the  display  that  afforded  me 
real  delight  to  behold,  but  the  wonderful  beauty  of 
the  marbles.  I  had  no  idea  such  marbles  existed. 
The  columns  and  arches,  the  linings  of  the  walls 
in  the  apartments,  in  the  galleries,  and  on  the  spa- 
cious stairways,  were  of  superb,  highly-polished 
marble  of  almost  every  colour: — purple,  green, 
crimson,  violet,  orange,  &c. ;  sometimes  one  of  these 
colours  prevailing,  sometimes  the  other,  according 
as  that  of  the  veining  and  clouding,  or  that  of  the 
ground,  was  of  the  one  colour  or  the  other;  and 
the  commingling  of  them  producing,  in  effect,  yet 
other  shades.  Sometimes  a  light  or  slender  vein- 
ing ran  sparsely  through  the  whole;  while  in  some 
the  colouring  would  be  richly  and  heavily  clouded, 
in  others  dotted  as  if  formed  of  a  kind  of  a  pebble 
or  pudding  stone,  yet  in  lovely  tints,  and  the  inter- 
mediate between  these  three  extremes,  forming  an 
almost  endless  variety  of  style  or  pattern.  These 
adornings  of  the  palace, — though  the  thought  of 
such  immense  cost  is  oppressive, — it  was  a  delight 
to  look  upon,  for  this  was  nature's  splendour. 

It  was  rather  too  neck-straining  an  operation  to 
strive  to  see  half  the  details  of  the  gorgeous  fresco 
paintings  on  the  ceilings,  between  the  groined 
arches,  &c.,  which,  all  done  in  the  most  brilliant 
colours,  are  composed  of  historical  and  mythologi- 
cal scenes,  scenes  from  Homer,  Virgil,  &c.,  the 
figures  of  horses,  men,  angels,  as  large  as,  and 
larger  than  life.  Bluch  more  interesting,  of  course, 
than  these,  were  the  fine  oil-paintings;  of  the  vast 
collection  of  which,  at  this  palace,  as  well  as  at  the 
Louvre,  you  have  often  heard  ;  but  it  is  necessary 
to  see  them  to  form  any  conception  of  their  num- 
ber; of  course,  they  are  of  very  difi'erent  degrees 
of  merit.  It  was  quite  impossible  to  bestow  more 
than  a  glance  upon  most  of  them  ;  and,  indeed,  of 
a  large  proportion,  the  subjects  were  so  disagree- 
able and  repulsive,  we  had  no  inclination  to  ap- 
proach them ;  though  many  are  wonderful  pro- 
ductions of  art,  and  we  were  much  interested 
several  times,  after  having  our  attention  riveted  on 
what  appeared  to  us  some  of  the  most  surprisingly 
life-like  exhibitions  on  canvass  we  had  ever  seen, 
to  find,  on  consulting  our  catalogue,  that  they  were 
the  works  of  Vernet  and  David.  We  were  highly 
entertained  in  walking  over  the  gardens  of  Ver- 
sailles. Through  its  almost  interminable,  long 
promenades.  Turn  and  turn,  this  way  or  that, 
round  every  angle  or  curve  you  come  to,  and  there 
seems  to  be  no  end — it  is  like  a  labyrinth.  Its 
curiously  artificial  arrangements  interested  us,  be- 
cause of  their  novelty,  not  because  we  admired 
them  more  than  if  they  had  imitated  nature.  Not 
only  are  these  long  walks  completely  overhung  by 
tall  trees  which  have  their  branches  trimmed  so  as 
to  form  a  continuous  and  precise  range  of  Gothic 
arches,  of  which  their  trunks  are  the  columns, 
having,  inside  of  these,  high  hedges  cut  perfectly 
square,  forming  a  perpendicular  wall  of  leaves,  so 
that  you  seldom  can  see  what  they  enclose,  or 
across  from  one  walk  to  the  other,  but  the  lakes,  if 
lakes  they  may  be  called,  are  cut  in  various  fan- 
tastical, but  mathematically  precise  shapes,  and 
the  large  yew  and  box  trees,  and  other  evergreens 
capable  of  such  carving,  are  cut  in  the  form  of 
vases,  urns,  and  I  know  not  what.  Interspersed 
among  all  are  numerous  fountains  with  various 
fanciful  sculptured  marble-devices,  and  reservoirs, 
and  statues  singly,  or  in  groups,  at  almost  every 
turn. 

At  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  we  were,  of  course, 
very  much  gratified  with  the  exhibition  of  animals, 
plants,  &c.  And  if  we  had  not  visited  the  Zoolo- 
gical gardens  in  England,  I  should  think  it  quite  | 


worth  while  to  attempt  to  give  you  some  detailed 
account  of  it.  But  it  is  so  very  inferior  to  those 
gardens  in  the  number  and  variety  of  the  animals, 
as  well  as  in  the  order  in  which  the  greater  part  of 
the  whole  is  kept,  that  I  believe  I  shall  not  now 
bestow  much  time  or  space  upon  it.  Quite  a  large 
portion  of  it  indeed,  which  we  passed  through  after 
first  entering  the  grounds,  was  in  a  state  of  positive 
and  ruinous  neglect,  with  dilapidated,  deserted  en- 
closures, and  rank,  multitudinous  weeds,  &c. ;  the 
other  portions,  however,  the  further  we  advanced, 
were  in  good  order,  though  far  inferior  to  the  Eng- 
lish in  taste,  beauty  and  completeness  of  arrange- 
ment. There  was  one  animal  here,  the  seal,  that 
interested  us  much,  and  which  we  did  not  see  in 
England.  When  we  went  to  look  at  the  seal-pond 
there,  we  were  quite  disappointed  on  discovering 
the  only  amphibia  in  it  were  the  huge  sea-turtles; 
I  suppose  the  former  had  departed  this  life.  The 
seal-pond  here  is  situated  in  one  of  the  finest  parts 
of  the  garden.  It  is  enclosed  first  by  a  handsome, 
raised,  green  bank,  outside  of  which  is  an  iron- 
railing.  The  curious-looking  creature,  when  we 
first  saw  it,  was  swimming  about  in  the  water ; 
above  the  surface  of  which  it  presently  reared  its 
head,  which  resembles  that  of  a  dog,  and  seemed 
at  once  so  engrossed  withylooking  at  something  be- 
yond the  spectators  of  which  there  were  about  a 
dozen,  that  it  bestowed  no  attention  upon  any  of 
us.  Then  it  swam  to  the  margin,  and  came  quite 
out  of  the  water,  its  bright  eyes  still  intently  fol- 
lowing the  object  behind  us.  We  turned  to  see, 
and  soon  observed  what  doubtless  had  so  rivetted 
its  attention ;  a  man,  one  of  the  keepers,  with  a 
basket  in  which  we  afterwards  found  he  brought 
fish  to  feed  it;  but  at  present  he  passed  on,  and 
out  of  sight.  And  now  the  seal  condescends  to 
bestow  some  consideration  upon  the  visitors,  and 
soon  becomes  as  absorbed  and  interested,  appa- 
rently, in  looking  at  us,  as  we  all  are  in  beholding 
him.  I  certainly  never  saw  so  fine  a  head  and 
countenance  on  any  brute  before.  Its  beautiful, 
almost  human-looking  eye,  goes  roving  from  one  to 
another  in  the  most  intelligent  manner.  Fixed  in- 
tently for  a  while  upon  the  different  individuals  of 
this  group,  then  of  that,  almost  as  if  ready  to 
speak,  with  a  bright,  inquiring  gaze,  which  seemed 
to  say:  "Well,  where  did  you  come  from?"  or 
"What  brought  you  here?"  and  "  What  do  you 
think  of  me  ?"  Now  it  desires  a  better  opportu- 
nity of  seeing  us,  and  forthwith  sets  into  operation 
the  most  extraordinary  locomotion — waddling, 
flapping,  squirming  up  the  bank, — no  decent  Eng- 
lish word  can  describe  such  outlandish  motions. 
Poor  thing,  I  could  not  but  feel  pity  for  it — which 
it  would  not  thank  me  for — it  appearing  as  if  it  must 
feel  ashamed  on  land,  of  its  unwieldy,  helpless,  dis- 
agreeable, reptile,  fishy-looking  body,  which  seems 
as  a  kind  of  perpetual  insult  or  degradation  to  the 
superior  head  ;  and  as  if  they  had  not  been  intended 
the  one  for  the  other.  The  keeper  again  makes 
his  appearance  with  a  basket  of  fish,  which  the 
seal  quickly  discovers,  and  as  quickly  withdraws 
the  favour  of  his  bright  glances  from  us  ;  then 
floundering  and  wriggling  down  the  bank,  soon 
gracefully  dives  into  the  water  ; — yes  gracefully, 
for  now  he  is  in  his  proper  element, — winds  and 
wheels  round  under  the  surface  which  conceals  his 
inelegant  nether  proportions,  with  head  erect,  and 
delighted  eye,  watching  his  benefactor  the  while, 
until  he  casts  into  the  water, — his  dining-saloon, — 
a  nice  dinner  of  fish.  The  interesting  creature ! 
how  I  was  charmed  with  him — and  said  quietly  to 
myself,  if  1  were  a  person  of  wealth,  and  thought 
it  right  to  possess  a  Chatsworth,  1  would  have  a 
seal  for  a  pet. 

The  botanical  department  is  quite  separate  from 
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the  zoological.  As  wc  passed  by  this  part  of  the 
garden,  after  having  seen  all  the  animals,  we  ob- 
served it  appeared  to  be  laid  out  in  long,  stiff  rows 
of  beds  like  a  vegetable  garden,  without  the  least 
regard  whatever  to  taste  or  ornamental  effect;  and 
looking  over  it  thus,  there  would  appear  to  be  no 
elegant  variety  of  llowers.  Of  this,  however,  we 
could  not  fairly  judge  in  this  way,  as  the  season 
for  the  finest  might  be  over.  But  as  now  a  heavy 
thunderstorm  appeared  to  be  gathering,  we  could 
not  tarry  any  longer  for  a  more  careful  inspection. 
Soon  it  came  down  upon  us  tremendously,  with 
vivid  lightning  and  terrific  thunder,  like  a  genuine 
American  "  thunder-gust; "  and  we  were  glad  to 
seek  a  conveyance  to  our  lodgings  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. *  *  *  *  * 

The  following  is  from  's  notes  : — *'  Travel- 
lers, who  like  ourselves  remain  but  a  short  time  in 
Paris,  can  form  but  an  inadequate  conception  of 
the  innumerable  objects  of  interest  collected  within 
its  limits,  or  arrive  at  any  reliable  estimate  of  the 
true  character  of  the  inhabitants  and  their  institu- 
tions ;  but  we  can  compare  what  we  have  learned 
from  books,  &c.,  with  what  meets  our  own  eyes,  and 
contrast  the  impressions  made  upon  our  minds, 
while  mingling  in  the  motley  crowd,  and  viewing 
the  striking  and  ever  shifting  scenes  presented  iu 
this  celebrated  city,  with  the  imaginings  we  had 
previously  entertained  respecting  its  volatile  and 
flippant  citizens,  its  famous  boulevards,  gardens, 
palaces,  temples  of  art  and  science,  its  churches, 
quays,  bridges,  and  monuments. 

We  had  expected  to  take  private  lodgings,  and 
pursue  tbe  common  course  of  dining  and  supping 
at  an  eating  house  during  our  tarriance,  but  ar- 
riving in  the  city  late  at  night,  and  not  having  at 
hand  the  memorandum  of  name  and  dwelling  to 
which  we  had  been  recommended  before  leaving 
borne,  we  applied  to  one  of  the  officers  at  the  sta- 
tion for  advice  as  to  a  suitable  hotel  at  which  to 
spend  the  night,  and  were  politely  sent  by  him  to 
what  proved  a  comfortable  resting  place.  Finding, 
on  enquiry  of  an  American  banker,  the  next 
morning,  that  our  hotel  was  esteemed  a  desirable 
home  for  strangers,  and  there  being  several  about 
it  who  spoke  English,  and  it  being  near  the  centre 
of  the  city,  we  decided  not  to  change  our  quarters. 
Though  we  remained  but  eight  days  in  Paris,  the 
whole  time — except  on  Pirst-day  and  the  hours 
necessary  for  sleep — was  given  to  constant  exer- 
tion iu  sight-seeing,  and  we  accomplished  a  great 
deal.  It  would  not  be  worth  while  attempting  to 
particularize  and  describe  the  many  places  of  deep 
interest  we  visited,  some  for  their  historical  associ- 
ations, some  for  the  vast  treasures  of  art  and  sci- 
ence displayed  in  them,  some  as  .specimens  of  what 
immense  wealth,  great  constructive  genius  and  un- 
bounded national  pride,  can  accomplish,  some  the 
creations  of  the  Imperial  will,  intenued  to  purchase 
popularity,  and  Home  the  praiseworthy  productions 
of  municipal  legislation,  designed  to  promote  the 
health  and  pleasure  of  the  populace  ;  such  as  The 
Tuilcricrt,The  Palace  Koyal,  The  Luxumburg,  The 
Louvre,  The  Hotel  dc  \'ille.  The  I'alace  dc  Jus- 
tice, The  IJourse,  Notre  J^amc,  The  Hotel  des  lu- 
valids,The  Palace  d'  Industrie,  Le  Jardiu  de  Tuilc- 
ries,  Lo  place  du  Concord,  The  Champs  Eiysies, 
Lc  JJois  de  Poulogiic,  Lc  Jardin  des  Plautcs,  and 
very  many  others,  less  notorious. 

(Jn  summing  up  the  beauties  and  defects  that 
have  attracted  our  attention  in  the  several  cities  wc 
have  visited  in  Euroi)e,  we  cannot  hesitate  in  ac- 
knowledging that  J'aris  lias  by  far  mere  of  magni- 
ficcnco,  of  beauty,  and  of  attractiveness  in  its  luu- 
nicipal  regulations,  than  any  other.  London  is  lar 
larger,  far  more  wonderful  as  au  aggregation  of 
liumauity  iu  all  its  pha.seH,  but  it  must  succumb  to 


Paris  in  the  respects  we  have  alluded  to.  There 
are  no  streets  in  London  that  will  compare  with 
several  of  the  boulevards  of  Paris,  no  rows  of  stores 
that  can  compete  for  beauty  and  splendour  with  those 
in  the  Rue  Rivoli,  and  others  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Tuileries,  &c.  The  brilliancy  and  varied 
lustre  of  the  Boulevard  Italien,  and  other  streets 
opening  into  it,  when  the  shops  are  lighted  up  at 
night,  is  probably  unequalled  by  any  thing  of  the 
kind  in  any  other  city  in  the  world.  The  showy 
public  buildings,  the  triumphal  arches,  the  ample 
public  squares  or  gardens,  the  fountains  and  the 
various  monuments  with  which  Paris  abounds, 
give  to  it  an  appearance  of  finished  splendour  which 
we  have  nowhere  seen  equalled.  The  Bois  de  Bou- 
logne, with  its  fine  sheets  of  water,  its  miniature 
cataract,  its  beautiful  walks  and  roads  through 
woods  and  shrubbery,  and  its  model  farm,  is  far 
more  attractive  than  any  one  of  the  extensive  parks 
in  London;  but  tbe  Jardin  des  Plantes  is  not 
worthy  of  comparison  with  the  Zoological  Garden. 
The  Palace  of  the  Tuileries  is  far  more  extensive 
and  imposing  than  Buckingham  Palace,  but  St. 
James'  Park,  in  front  of  tbe  latter,  excels  greatly 
in  beauty  and  loveliness  the  gardens  of  the  former, 
or  the  whole  range  of  the  Champs  Elysees.  But 
alas,  what  of  all  this  magnificence!  the  eye  soon 
wearies  of  it,  and  go  where  we  may,  we  cannot  be 
long  in  finding  out  that  it  is  the  character  of  those 
inhabiting  it,  that  adds  to  or  takes  from  the  attrac- 
tiveness of  a  city,  so  as  to  make  it  a  place  of 
pleasure  or  of  interest  to  those  who  sympathize 
with  them  in  their  tastes  or  pursuits.  The  gene- 
ral order  observed  by  the  multitude  in  the  streets 
of  all  parts  of  Paris,  and  the  politeness  with  which 
a  stranger  is  universally  treated,  are  calculated  to 
impress  him  favourably.  There  are,  no  doubt, 
many  pious  people  in  the  city,  many  who  have  a 
right  conception  of  the  true  purposes  for  which  life 
is  given,  and  the  duties  required  by  its  Author  to 
be  performed  by  them,  but  the  whole  aspect  of  so- 
ciety as  presented  in  public,  and  in  the  little  per- 
sonal intercourse  we  had  with  some  of  the  inhabi- 
tants was  that  of  levity,  vanity  and  an  insatiable 
appetite  lor  excitement  or  pleasure.  The  principal 
streets  are  crowded  through  the  day  with  those  who 
appear  to  be  only  busy  idlers,  and  in  the  evenings 
the  wide  side  walks  of  the  boulevards  are  covered 
with  tables  and  chairs,  occupied  by  companies  of 
men  and  women,  drinking  wine  or  coffee,  and 
chatting  or  laughing;  thousands  upon  thousands 
thus  spending  the  most  of  their  time  while  the 
weather  permits,  and  making  this  kind  of  compan- 
ionship a  substitute  for  the  enjoyments  which  with 
us  are  to  be  found  exclusively  at  home.  All  tbe 
public  gardens  are  thus  thronged,  and  music,  danc- 
ing, games,  shows,  and  various  other  pastimes  ap- 
pear to  be  habitually  going  on  in  all  directions. 
The  first  day  of  the  week  is  little  observed,  for 
thougli  the  places  for  worship  are  open,  we  were 
told  that  very  few  but  women  resorted  to  them, 
and  they  in  the  morning  only.  The  shops  were 
making  their  usual  display,  and  mechanics  of  va- 
rious descriptions  were  driving  on  their  work,  while 
the  usual  cries  and  sounds  of  wheels  tilled  the  air. 
Many  however,  who  work  throughout  the  morning, 
devote  the  after  part  of  the  day  to  pleasure,  and 
placards  and  newspapers  parade  in  large  letters  the 
advertisements  to  theatrical  performances  to  take 
place  in  the  evening  of  that  day." 

To  me  the  whole  atmosphere  seemed  saddening 
and  disheartening,  and  1  was  rejoiced  when  the 
time  arrived  which  wc  had  fixed  on  for  returning 
to  England. 

(To  bo  coDtinuod.) 


A  soul  redeemed  demands  a  life  of  praise. 


Interesting  Hints  from  live  Diary  of  a  Young 
Minister. — Respecting  the  state  of  her  mind  on 
entering  on  this  new  and  important  work,  Elizabeth 
Collins  says :  "  My  mouth  being  thus  opened,  I 
was  ready  to  conclude  I  should  be  more  steadily 
favoured,  and  not  experience  such  deep  exercise 
as  I  had  passed  through  ;  but  I  was  disappointed  ; 
for  although  I  had  great  peace,  in  giving  up  to 
speak  a  few  words  iu  meetings,  when  required,  yet 
I  often  had  to  experience  close  baptisms;  such 
stripping  seasons,  that  I  have  been  ready  to  call 
all  in  question,  and  conclude  that  I  have  been 
misled,  and  that  it  was  not  required  of  me  to  speak 
in  public.  But  my  great  and  good  Master,  who 
saw  my  distress,  suffered  me  not  to  sink,  but  con- 
descended in  mercy  to  favour  me  at  seasons  with 
the  lifting  up  of  the  light  of  his  glorious  counten- 
ance, whereby  my  poor  drooping  spirit  was  raised 
and  comforted.  My  friends  also  showed  great 
kindness  and  sympathy  towards  me." — From  a 
Memorial  of  Elizabeth  Collins. 
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For  "  Tlie  Friend." 

The  salvation  of  the  immortal  soul  is  of  infinite 
importance  to  every  human  being,  and  should  ob- 
tain time  and  attention  more  than  anything  else  in 
this  world.  Our  merciful  Creator  and  Judge  has 
provided  the  means  by  which,  and  declared  the 
terms  upon  which  salvation  can  be  worked  out  with 
fear  and  trembling,  and  a  well-grounded  hope  at 
tained  of  admission  among  the  saints  in  light.  But 
as  the  heart  of  man  is  deceitful  above  all  things 
and  desperately  wicked,  he  may  deceive  himself,  or 
be  deceived  by  others,  into  a  false  estimate  of  hisip 
condition,  or  into  attempting  to  climb  up  some  otherr  ' 
way  than  that  appointed,  and  thus  miss  of  euteringfcp] 
through  Christ  the  door;  and  finally  be  denied 
admission  into  any  of  those  mansions  which  Hej 
has  prepared  for  his  cross-bearing  disciples. 

The  Holy  Scriptures  teach  us  that  such  a  mis 
take  is  very  possible,  and  irreparable,  except  b 
totally  abandoning  reliance  on  our  own  wisdo: 
and  powers,  and  in  the  simplicity  and  trust  of  a  lit 
tie  child,  embracing  the  offers  of  light  and  strengt' 
made  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ  in  the  secret  of  thi 
soul,  submitting  to  be  brought  by  Him  through  thi 
straight  gate,  and  striving  in  all  humility  to  wal' 
in  the  narrow  way.  This  is  no  light  work,  abound 
ing  as  it  does  with  fears  and  tribulations,  tboug 
giving  rise  to  a  participation  in  that  peace  and  thosi 
consolations  which  man's  merciful  Guide  and  Re 
deemcr  has  in  store  for  those  who  serve  him.  I 
is  therefore  ofttimes  not  a  little  refreshing  and  in 
structive  to  those  who  are  anxious  not  to  be  de 
ceived,  and  struggling  with  many  doubts  ani 
temptations,  to  bear  in  mind  the  records  left  b 
faithful  and  experienced  servants,  who  have  rC' 
ceived  the  end  of  their  faith  and  entered  into  rest 
of  the  Lord's  dealings  with  their  souls;  inciting,  a; 
they  should  always  do,  to  watchfulness  not  to  tur; 
aside,  but  to  pursue  their  way  by  the  footsteps  o| 
the  flock,  and  to  feed,  as  they  did,  beside  the  shep 
herd's  tents. 

Having  recently  been  perusing  some  "account 
Stephen  Crisp,  I  have  thought  the  recital  given 
some  of  the  experiences  of  his  early  life  well  calci 
lated  to  interest  many  of  the  readers  of  "  Th 
Friend,"  and  to  stir  them  up  to  a  strict  examinatio 
of  themselves  whether  they  are  in  the  faith,  an 
coming  to  know  in  their  daily  life  its  powerfi 
operation  for  the  purifying  of  the  heart.    He  w 
a  dedicated  servant  and  able  minister  of  the  Lor 
but  as  his  narrative  goes  back  to  the  early  days 
his  life,  the  children  may  derive  benefit  from  t 
perusal,  as  well  as  those  more  advanced  in  yean 

"  Surely  the  Lord  hath  had  an  eye  of  tend 
compassion  upon  me,  from  the  day  that  he  formel 
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me,  and  hath  appointed  me  to  his  praise,  and  to 
witness  forth  his  goodness.  For  so  soon  as  I  can 
remember,  and  so  soon  as  I  was  capable  of  under, 
standing,  he  made  me  to  understand  that  which 
consented  not  to  any  evil,  but  stood  in  my  soul  as 
a  witness  against  all  evil ;  and  manifested  that  I 
should  not  lie,  nor  steal,  or  be  stubborn,  or  be  diso- 
bedient, but  should  behave  myself  in  meekness  and 
quietness,  and  set  truth  before  me,  as  that  which 
was  better  than  falsehood.  This  same  witness, 
even  in  the  days  of  my  childhood,  ministered  peace 
and  boldness  to  me,  when  I  hearkened  to  the  coun- 
sel of  it ;  but  there  was  a  contrary  nature  and  seed 
in  me  that  was  of  this  world,  and  not  of  God,  which 
inclined  unto  evil,  and  unto  the  way  and  manner 
of  this  evil  world,  as  most  of  all  suiting  the  carnal 
mind ;  and  an  eye  began  to  open  in  me  that  saw 
what  was  acceptable  with  man,  rather  than  what 
was  well-pleasing  to  God. 

"  And  that  eye  being  daily  ministered  unco  by 
the  various  objects,  and  examples  of  vanity,  a  de- 
light sprung  up  in  that  which  was  evil,  and  my 
senses  became  exercised  with  vanity,  by  which  the 
pure  seed  became  oppressed  and  grieved  from  day 
to  day,  and  began  to  cry  out  against  me ;  and 
condemnation  began  to  be  stirred  up  in  me,  and 
fear  entered,  where  before,  no  fear  was,  and  the 
pure  innocency  was  lost.  And  then,  having  at  any 
time  done  or  spoken  any  evil,  the  [divine]  Light, 
or  pure  principle  in  me,  would  manifest  it  to  me, 
and  show  me  that  I  ought  not  so  to  have  done.  I 
felt  condemnation,  which  how  to  escape  I  knew 
not.  But  then,  the  evil  spirit  that  led  to  trans- 
gress, would  always  stand  ready  to  help  in  this 
need.  Sometimes  it  stirred  up  the  subtil ty  in  me, 
to  plead  a  reason  for  what  I  had  done,  or  a  pro- 
vocation or  a  good  intent,  or  else  to  deny,  or  at 
least  to  mitigate  the  evil  of  my  deed,  and  so  to  stop 
the  mouth  of  the  witness  of  God,  and  to  see  if  i 
eould  escape  the  condemnation  of  the  witness  of 
Grod  and  procure  my  own  peace. 

*'  But  alas !  this  was  a  miserable  help,  for  the 
ight  would  often  shine  through  all  this,  and  quell 
Day  reasonings ;  and  showed  me,  when  I  was  but  a 
ijhild,  that  in  a  pure  reason  that  is  from  God,  there 
is  no  reason  for  any  evil,  let  provocations,  tempta- 
;ions,  or  examples  be  what  they  can,  or  will.  So 
fvas  I  often  stripped  naked  from  all  my  reasoning 
und  coverings  ;  and  then  I  learned  another  way  to 
;et  ease  from  the  judgment. 

"  When  I  was  very  young,  about  seven  or  eight 
^ears  old,  I  would  use  when  judgment  overtook  me 
"or  evil,  to  yield  that  it  was  so;  and  therefore  thought 
hat  I  must  do  something  to  please  God  again,  and 
10  hereupon  1  learned  to  pray,  and  to  weep  in  secret, 
ind  to  covenant  with  God  for  more  watchfulness, 
nd  so  I  thought  for  a  season  I  was  as  one  unbur- 
hened  from  my  weight.  Yet  this  best  state  was 
iCcompanied  with  many  doublings  and  question- 
Dgs,  whether  my  evils  were  blotted  out,  or  no  : 
specially  when  I  saw  that  i  was  again  overtaken 
ly  the  evil  spirit,  and  led  into  evil  thoughts,  words 
r  actions.  For  the  [divine]  witness  cried  even 
hen  to  have  my  whole  mind  given  up  to  the  Lord, 
ofjnd  that  in  thought,  word  and  deed,  I  should  serve 
im,-  but  I  knew  not  that  it  was  from  God  ;  but  this 
II  knew,  that  I  wanted  power  to  answer  the  requir- 
matioilags  of  that  in  me,  which  witnesseth  against  evil  in 
jtli^antl  le,  and  this  I  lamented  day  and  night, 
iisctfol  "  When  I  was  about  nine  or  teu  years  old,  I 
e((8ii)ught  the  power  of  God  with  great  diligence  and 
arnestness,  with  strong  cries  and  tears ;  and  if  I 
ad  had  the  whole  world,  I  would  have  given  it, 
)  have  known  how  to  obtain  power  over  my  cor- 
iptions.    And  when  I  saw  the  carelessness  of 
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ttBilei  tber  children,  and  their  profaneness,  and  that 
icy  did  not,  (that  I  could  discern,)  think  of  God, 


nor  were  in  trouble,  though  they  were  far  more 
wicked  than  I,  in  their  speech  and  actions;  ah. 
Lord  !  thought  I,  what  will  become  of  these  ?  See- 
ing so  heavy  a  hand  is  upon  me,  I  can  find  neither 
peace,  nor  assurance  of  thy  love. 

"  Then  the  enemy  would  tempt  me  to  rest,  and 
be  quiet,  in  that  it  was  better  with  me  than  with 
others,  and  my  reason  wrought  strongly  to  make 
up  a  peace  to  myself  herein.  But  the  pure  witness 
followed  me,  and  left  me  not,  but  pursued  me  night 
and  day,  and  broke  my  peace  faster  than  I  could 
make  it  up,  for  my  mind  was  in  my  own  works, 
and  I  could  see  no  further.  I  heard  talk  of  a  Christ 
and  Saviour,  but  oh  !  thought  I,  that  I  knew  him. 

"  My  ear  was  lent  to  the  discourses  and  dispu- 
tations of  the  times,  which  were  very  many ;  and 
one  while  I  let  in  one  thing,  and  another  while 
another.  Sometimes  I  heard  men  dispute  that  God 
sees  no  sin  in  his  people ;  then,  I  said,  surely  I  am 
none  of  them  ;  for  he  marketh  all  my  transgres- 
sions. Otherwhile,  men  talked  of  an  election  and 
a  reprobation  of  persons  before  time.  I  considered 
that  diligently,  and  thought,  if  that  were  so,  and  I 
could  but  get  so  many  signs  and  marks  of  an  elect 
soul,  as  might  bring  me  to  quiet,  then  I  would  keep 
it;  and  not  be  so  tossed  as  I  had  been.  I  grew  a 
very  diligent  hearer  and  regarder  of  the  best  uain- 
isters,  as  they  were  reputed  ;  and  went  with  as  much 
diligence  and  cheerfulness  to  reading,  and  to  hear- 
ing sermons,  as  other  children  went  to  their  play 
and  sportings. 

"  And  when  I  heard  any  one  treat  upon  that  point 
of  election  ;  and  how  a  mau  might  know  if  he  were 
elect,  and  would  in  their  dark  wisdom  lay  down 
signs  of  a  true  believer,  and  signs  of  an  elect  soul, 
then  would  I  try  myself  in  their  measure,  and  weigh 
myself  in  their  balance,  and  so  gather  up  a  little 
peace  to  myself,  finding  such  things  in  me  as  they 
spoke  of  for  signs  ;  as,  a  desire  against  sin,  a  loath- 
ing myself  for  sin,  a  love  to  them  that  were  counted 
the  best  people,  a  longing  to  be  rid  of  sin,  &c. 

"  But  alas  !  here  was  yet  but  the  blind  leading 
my  poor  blind  soul.  This  was  not  the  balance  of 
the  sanctuary  ;  and  when  I  had  gotten  a  little  peace 
and  quietness,  and  thought  to  hold  it,  alas,  it  would 
soon  be  shattered  and  broken.  When  God's  pure 
witness  arose  in  me,  that  I  must  be  weighed  in  the 
true  balance,  oh  then  I  found  I  was  much  too  light ; 
then  anguish  would  again  kindle  in  me,  and  a  cry 
was  in  me  ;  Oh  whither  shall  I  go  ?  and  what  shall 
I  do?  that  I  may  come  to  a  settled  state,  before  I 
go  hence  and  be  seen  no  more. 

"In  this  woeful  condition,  the  thoughts  of  death 
would  bring  a  dread  over  soul  and  body ;  and 
trembling  and  horror  were  often  upon  me,  fearing 
that  I  was  set  apart  for  a  vessel  of  wrath,  and 
must  bear  the  fiery  indignation  of  God  forever. 
And  oh,  that  word  '  forever,'  would  often  be  terri- 
ble to  me,  but  how  to  prevent  it  I  knew  not. 

"  Now  I  began  to  perceive  my  own  insuniciency, 
and  my  want  of  God's  power,  and  that  it  was  not 
in  my  own  power  to  keep  myself  out  of  sin,  and  the 
wages  of  it  was  death,  so  that  I  was  in  a  great 
strait,  sometimes  thinking  I  had  better  give  over 
seeking,  and  sometiaies  thinking,  if  I  perish  I  had 
better  perish  seeking.  Here  the  good  got  the 
upper  hand  for  a  season,  and  I  became  a  diligent 
seeker,  and  prayer,  and  mourner,  and  would  often 
find  out  the  most  secret  fields  and  unusual  places, 
there  to  pour  out  my  complaints  to  the  Lord. 

When  I  was  but  about  twelve  years  old,  my  gen- 
eral and  constant  cry  was  after  the  power  by  which 
I  might  overcome  corruptions,  and  although  I  heard 
the  teachers  of  those  times,  daily  saying,  none  could 
ive  without  sin,  and  the  doctrine  of  perfection  holden 
as  a  dangerous  error,  yet  that  did  not  abate  my 
cry  ;  though  indeed  it  did  often  weaken  my  belief 


of  obtaining  ;  and  so  made  my  prayer  almost  faith- 
less, and  without  success.  But  I  knew  that  with- 
out the  power  of  God  I  must  perish,  let  them  say 
what  they  would,  and  I  could  not  reckon  myself 
saved  while  1  was  captivated  with  a  corrupt  and 
rebellious  nature,  let  them  all  say  what  they  could. 
I  remembered  the  words  of  Christ,  He  that  com- 
mitteth  sin  is  the  servant  of  sin,  and  that  I  knew 
was  I. 

' '  In  this  iron  furnace  I  toiled  and  laboured,  and 
none  knew  my  sorrows  and  griefe,  which  at  times 
were  almost  intolerable,  so  that  I  wished  I  had 
never  been  born,  or  that  my  end  might  be  like  the 
beasts  of  the  field,  for  I  counted  them  happy,  for 
they  had  no  such  bitter  combat  here  as  I  had,  nor 
should  endure  that  hereafter,  that  I  feared  I  must 
endure  after  all,  for  I  did  see  my  misery,  but  I  saw 
no  way  to  escape. 

"  Then  I  thought  I  had  best  not  keep  my  misery 
so  close,  but  disclose  it  to  some  that  may  be  might 
help  me.  But  well  might  I  say,  miserable  com- 
forters I  found  them  all  to  be;  for  they  would  bid 
me  apply  the  promises  by  faith,  and  suck  comfort 
out  of  the  scriptures;  and  tell  of  the  apostle's  state, 
mentioned  in  the  viith  of  the  Romans,  and  tell  me 
it  was  so  with  him,  and  yet  he  was  a  servant  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  such  like  deceitful  daubings  as 
they  had  daubed  themselves  with,  in  like  manner 
dealt  they  with  me ;  not  considering  how  the  apos- 
tle called  that  a  wretched  and  an  undelivered  state, 
as  I  might  well  do  mine.  But  all  these  things  took 
but  little  place  in  me  ;  my  wound  remained  un- 
healed, and  he  that  wounded  me  and  was  able  to 
have  healed  me,  was  nigh  me,  and  I  "knew  him  not." 

(To  be  concluJtd.) 

A  Missionari/s  Horse. — The  Canadian  Chris- 
tian Guardian  has  an  article  under  this  head,  in 
which  we  read  : — In  the  Halifax,  (Nova  Scotia,) 
Wtsleyan  of  the  19th  of  January,  an  article 
headed  '  A  Musical  Horse,'  brought  to  my  recol- 
lection a  horse  owned  by  the  late  William  Peacock, 
an  Irish  Wesleyan  missionary.  In  the  year  1806 
he  visited  the  north  of  Ireland.  He  had  a  fine 
horse,  but  being  constantly  travelling,  the  horse 
became  lame,  and  not  able  to  proceed  any  further. 
My  brother  gave  W.  Peacock  an  excellent  horse, 
and  kept  his.  After  some  considerable  time,  by 
rest  and  attention,  the  horse  partially  recovered. 
The  first  work  the  horse  had  afterwards,  was  to 
take  the  family,  in  a  carriage,  to  the  Quarterly 
Love  Feast.  By  the  time  they  arrived  at  the 
church,  the  service  had  commenced.  The  congre- 
gation were  singing,  and,  as  soon  as  the  horse  came 
within  hearing  of  the  singing,  he  stopped,  and  all 
that  could  be  done,  he  would  not  proceed  further 
— the  family  had  to  alight  and  walk.  The  servant 
remained  with  the  hoi'se,  who  stated,  as  soon  as 
the  singing  ceased,  the  horse  went  on  as  usual.  I 
have  seen  him  tried  by  a  person  on  his  back,  and 
two  or  three  persons  together  singing  a  hymn  ;  as 
soon  as  the  horse  came  within  hearing  of  the  sing- 
ing he  immediately  stopped,  and  would  not  pro- 
ceed further  as  long  as  they  continued  to  sing. 
Peacock  said  he  had  travelled  through  every  pro- 
vince and  county,  and  preached  in  every  market 
town  in  Ireland,  on  that  horse's  back.  The  horse 
was  so  accustomed  to  stand  during  the  singing  and 
preaching,  that  he  never  moved." 

Emancipation  in  Louisiana. — On  May  12th, 
Geu.  Shepley,  Military  Governor  of  Louisiana, 
issued  an  order  declaring  inoperative  the  state 
law  prohibiting  the  emancipation  of  slaves,  on 
the  ground  that  such  law  has  never  been  sanc- 
tioned by  the  military  authorities,  and  is  inconsis- 
tent with  the  principles  which  control  the  policy 
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of  the  govurnment.  All  persons  hereafter  shall 
have  the  right  to  emaaclpate  their  slaves  ou  peti- 
tion to  any  court  of  record,  and  any  person  held 
as  a  slave,  and  being  legally  entitled  to  freedom, 
may  bring  a  suit  for  his  or  her  freedom  in  any 
court  of  record,  against  the  person  claiming  or 
holding  him  or  her  as  a  slave. 


Nankin^  or  Chinese  SJieep. — The  Maine  Farmer 
publishes  the  following  in  regard  to  this  new  breed 
of  sheep,  and  thinks  it  will  be  but  a  few  years  ere 
they  will  become  quite  common  among  us,  as  their 
desirable  qualities  are  made  known  : — This  breed 
was  imported  from  China,  and  first  introduced  into 
this  country  a  few  years  since  by  Theodore  Smith, 
of  Norwalk,  Connecticut.  The  first  importation 
consisted  of  three  ewes,  and  in  twenty  months  from 
the  time  of  their  arrival,  T.  Smith  had  a  clear  in- 
crease of  more  than  seventy  sheep  and  lambs  from 
these  three.  This  statement  at  first  seems  almost 
incredible,  but  it  is  published  in  the  Albany  Coun- 
try Gentleman  of  March  5th,  1863,  over  his  own 
name,  and  from  this  and  the  statements  of  other 
rehable  gentlemen  in  regard  to  the  wonderful 
fecundity  of  this  breed  of  sheep,  no  doubt  what- 
ever is  to  be  attached  to  the  above.  They  breed 
twice  a  year,  and  have  from  three  to  five  lambs  at 
a  time.  T.  Smith,  in  an  account  of  these  sheep, 
Bays:  "  The  live  weight  of  the  bucks  is  from  175 
to  200  pounds,  and  the  ewes  proportionately  heavy. 
The  quality  of  the  mutton  is  the  finest  I  ever  saw, 
being  entirely  free  from  the  strong  taste  common 
to  most  other  breeds  of  sheep.  The  wool  is  coarse 
and  long.  They  are  easy  keepers,  and  do  not 
jump  fences — a  low  stone  wall  is  sufficient  to  turn 
them.  They  are  quite  hardy,  and  stand  our 
northern  winters  equal  to  any  sheep  I  ever  saw. 
Their  great  reconimeudation  lies  in  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  mutton  that  can  be  produced  in  a  short 
time."  T.  Smith  also  made  several  experiments  in 
crossing  them  with  other  breeds,  and  with  good 
results.  They  were  crossed  with  the  Leicester, 
Merino,  and  Saxon,  giving  three  lambs  at  a  birth; 
and  T.  Smith  states  that  any  breed  crossed  with 
the  Nankin  buck,  will  invariably  have  two  or  three 
lambs  at  once.  The  system  of  crossing  with  ewes 
of  other  breeds  might  preserve  the  wonderful  fea- 
tures of  fecundity  in  the  ofi'spri'ig,  but  we  doubt 
if  the  characteristics  of  sweet  mutton  and  freedom 
from  jumping  would  be  likewise  propagated. 
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Sa.MM.VRY  OF  EVENTS. 
FoiiKKiN. — Xe\V3  from  England  to  the  2J  inst.  E;irl 
Husscll  liad  made  iin  iiniiortant  speech  on  Amciican 
nfl'iiirs,  whicli,  on  the  wliole,  whs  conciliatory  and  fViendly 
to  the  United  States.  He  justified  Eugliiuil  in  recogiii/,- 
ing  the  confederates  .'xs  belligerent-!,  find  iinswored  some 
inipiitutiuns  brought  by  the  people  of  the  North,  purticu- 
larly  the  speech  ofSennlor  Sumner.  He  also  replied  to 
the  coniphiint  of  the  South  in  rcgiinl  to  the  recognition 
of  the  blockade,  and  asserted  that  nlthough  self-interest 
demanded  that  England  should  break  it,  she  prefers  the 
course  of  honour.  Ho  showed  that  the  government  had 
not  sulhcient  evidence  against  the  Alabama  to  detain 
her,  until  she  liad  sailed,  and  explained  the  dinicnllies 
in  the  way  of  interference  in  such  cases.  He  drew  a  line 
between  ordinary  vessels  equipped  for  wnr  purposes,  and 
Btcnm  rams,  which  in  themselves  were  formed  for  acts 
of  oirencc,  and  might  be  used  without  ever  touching  the 
confederate  shores.  He  asserted  that  the  povernmctit 
was  ready  to  do  everything  that  duly  and  neutrality  re- 
quired, everything  just  to  a  friendly  nation,  and  such  as 
they  would  wish  done  to  themselves.  He  complimented 
the  Federal  govcrnraeot  and  Secretary  Seward  upon  the 
fairness  with  which  they  discharged  matters  of  diflcr- 
eoce,  but  said  (here  were  ulher^,  iucltiiiing  Seualor 


Sumner,  who  had  acted  differently.  He  denounced  the 
efforts  of  those  who  sought  to  create  trouble  between 
America  and  Europe,  and  with  expressions  of  friendship 
towards  America,  he  asserted  that  all  his  efforts  would 
be  to  maintain  peace.  Speaking  of  Poland,  he  defended 
England's  position  and  remonstrated  against  that  of 
Russia,  but  did  not  think  that  England  should  go  to  war 
on  the  subject.  As  regards  Mexico,  he  thought  that  if 
the  Mexicans  approved  of  what  was  being  done  for  them 
they  should  be  allowed  to  do  so.  The  London  Times, 
referring  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  rebel  ambassador  from 
Loudon,  suggests  that  the  grounds  which  have  probably 
prompted  the  government  at  Ilichmond,  are  to  address 
themselves  at  last  wholly  and  exclusively  to  France ; 
that  Power  having  taken  a  position  on  the  American 
continent  "  which  actually  enables  it  to  confer  a  favour 
upon  this  poor,  harassed  and  unrecognized  confederacy." 
The  confederate  loan  advanced  five  per  cent,  on  receipt 
of  the  news  of  Gen.  Hosecran's  defeat  near  Chattanooga. 
The  Mexican  deputation  to  offer  the  crown  to  Maximilian, 
were  to  be  received  by  him  on  the  3d  inst.  He  would 
then  make  known  the  formal  acceptance  of  the  throne. 
The  pirates  Alabama,  Georgia  and  Conrad,  bad  been 
visiting  Cape  Town  and  other  ports  in  the  vicinity.  A 
number  of  ships  had  been  captured  or  destroyed  by  them. 
The  Alabama  reported  in  all  56  prizes,  and  the  Georgia 
15,  the  Conrad  had  also  taken  several  American  vessels. 
The  Liverpool  cotton  market  was  quiet,  quotations  un- 
changed. The  breadstuffs  market  was  dull,  but  prices 
generally  steady.  Flour,  18s.  a  23s.  per  barrel.  Red 
wheat,  6s.  lOd.  a  8s.  Zd.    Consols,  93|-. 

United  States. —  Virginia. — Near  the  close  of  last 
week,  a  portion  of  the  Federal  army  attempted  a  recon- 
noisance  on  the  south  side  of  Robertson's  river,  where 
they  were  met  by  a  large  body  of  rebel  cavalry.  A 
severe  contest  ensued,  during  which  the  Uuion  forces 
were  pushed  back  towards  Culpepper.  A  large  rebel 
force  which  had  been  concentrated  around  Madison 
Court-house,  moved  from  that  place  on  the  10th  inst., 
going  in  a  northwardly  direction.  The  Richmond  Ex- 
aminer publishes  despatches  stating  that  the  United 
States  army  were  falling  back  to  Culpepper  Court-house; 
also  that  Gen.  Wheeler  had  captured  and  burned  five 
hundred  wagins  belonging  to  it.  The  following  were 
the  prices  of  some  articles  in  Richmond  on  the  8th  inst. 
Butter,  $4  a  $5.50  per  pound  ;  eggs,  $2  a  $2.50  per  doz.; 
bacon,  $2,50  a  $2.75  per  pound;  mackerel,  $4  each; 
sausages,  $1.50  per  pound  ;  sugar,  $2.50  a  $2.85;  sweet 
potatoes,  $2,  and  white  do.  $1.50  per  half  peck;  flour, 
$40  a  $45  a  barrel;  corn  meal,  $10  per  bushel.  No 
corn,  hay  or  fodder  for  sale.  General  Foster  telegraphs 
to  Washington  the  successful  result  of  an  expedition, 
sent  under  Gen.  Wistar,  into  Matthews  county,  Virginia. 
The  party  captured  many  prisoners,  and  destroyed  a 
great  number  of  boats  used  in  the  smuggling  of  goods 
across  Cliesapenke  bay.  The  Fourth  U.  S.  Infantry, 
(coloured,)  composed  a  portion  of  the  expedition. 

The  Siege  of  Charleston. — There  appears  as  yet  to  be 
no  material  change  in  the  state  of  affairs.  On  the  6th, 
the  rebels  made  an  attempt  to  destroy  the  frigate  Iron- 
sides, by  means  of  a  torpedo.  The  attempt  failed,  but 
the  Ironsides  is  said  to  have  been  considerablj'  injured 
by  the  exjdosion.  The  failure  is  attributed  to  there 
being  an  iusnlficient  quantity  of  powder  in  tiie  machine, 
and  its  being  ignited  too  near  tlie  water's  edge.  A 
Charleston  despatch  of  the  7th  says,  that  Gen.  Gilmore's 
works  on  Morris  Island  seem  to  be  nearly  completed. 
Occasional  firing  from  the  batteries  on  both  sides  con- 
tinued without  auy  marked  results. 

Tennessee. — M'Jliuuville,  Tcnn.,  was  attacked  on  the 
3d  inst.  by  several  thousand  rebel  cavalry,  and  the  gar- 
rison, consisting  of  a  regiment  of  infantry,  was  captured. 
The  rebels  burned  a  train  of  cars,  and  inliicted  serious 
injuries  on  the  railroad,  they  also  destroyed  a  train  ol 
two  hundred  wagons,  and  captured  an  amiuunitiou  train 
of  twelve  wagons.  The  rebels  quickly  retreated,  but 
were  pursued  and  routed,  several  hundred  of  them  being 
taken  prisoners.  The  design  of  the  rebel  raid  was  to 
prevent  reinforcements  from  reaching  Chattanooga,  but 
it  failed,  as  the  damage  to  the  railroad  was  soon  repaired. 
Ou  the  5th  inst.,  the  rebel  batteries  opened  on  General 
Rosecran's  position,  but  the  range  was  so  long,  being 
nearly  three  miles,  that  very  little  inconvenience  was 
siistaineil  from  it.  The  latest  despatches  from  Kuuxville 
state  General  nurnsidc  was  secure  in  his  ])osiiion.  He 
held  all  the  pusses  into  North  Carolina,  and  wa.s  iu  com- 
munication with  Gen.  Rosecrans  by  means  of  the  right 
wing  of  the  army.  On  the  10th,  ft  rebel  force  of  (1,000 
men  was  attacked  at  lilue  Springs,  and  driven  from  the 
field  after  a  shar|)  engagement,  in  which  the  Union  troo])s 
lost  about  si.\ty  men. 

The  Southve.li. — The  rebels  have  of  late  shown  renewed 
activity  iu  Louisiana,  Mississijipi,  and  adjaiciit  States 
beyond  the  Missidsippi  liver.    A  number  of  collifiuiis 


between  the  hostile  forces  are  reported,  in  some  of 
which  the  rebels  suffered  mo^t,  and  in  others  they  in- 
flicted greater  injuries  than  they  received.  Gen.  John- 
ston was  reported  to  be  at  Canton,  Miss.,  with  15,000 
troops,  and  a  body  of  4,000  rebel  cavalry  was  recently 
near?Vicksburg.  'The  object  of  some  of  these  movements 
seems  to  be,  to  intercept  reinforcements  for  Chattanooga. 
A  large  rebel  force  has  been  collected  for  an  attack  upon 
Fort  Scott,  Ark.,  and  Gen.  Blunt  had  a  narrow  escape 
from  capture.  About  three  hundred  rebels,  wearing  the 
United  States  uniform,  made  an  attack  upon  his  escort, 
and  out  of  one  hundred  men,  seventy-eight  were  killed. 
The  rebels  have  also  made  a  formidable  raid  from  Ar- 
kansas into  Missouri,  burning  bridges,  tearing  up  rail- 
roads, and  plundering  and  destroying  property.  The 
Federal  forces  were  moving  from  various  points  to  arrest 
their  depredations. 

Destruction  of  Life  in  the  Army. — The  papers  publish 
a  list  of  casualties  among  general  officers  in  both  armies 
since  the  commencement  of  the  war.  The  names 
ninety-one  generals  are  given,  who  have  been  killed  iu 
battle  or  died  from  sickness  during  this  period.  Forty 
of  this  number  belonged  to  the  Federal  army,  and  fifty^ 
one  to  the  army  of  the  rebellion.  A  large  number  have 
also  been  disabled  by  wounds  and  sickness. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  270,  including 
eighteen  soldiers. 

The  Markets,  Sj-c. — The  following  were  the  quotation 
on  the  12th  inst.    New  York. — American  gold  50  a  51 
premium.    United  States  six  per  cents,  1881,  108.  Bal 
ance  in  the  N.  York  Sub-Treasury,  $29,768,865.  Specie 
in  the  New  York  banks,  $29,927,282.    The  exports  of 
specie  during  the  previous  week  were  very  large,  the 
aggregate  export  since  First  mo.  1st,  1863,  amounts  to 
$35,857,174.  Uplands  cotton,  91.  Superfine  State  flour, 
$5.40  a  $5.65.    Shipping  brands,  Ohio,  $6.50  a  $6.75 
Red  western  wheat,  $1.40  a  $1.43  ;  new  Chicago  spring, 
$1.38  a  $1.39;  Amber  Iowa,  $1.39  a  $1.42.  BarleyJjti] 
$1.40  a  $1:50.    Oats,  88  a  90  cts.    Mixed  and  yellow 
corn,  $1.02  a  $1.05    Philadelphia. — Superfine  flour,  $5 
$5.75.  Extra,  $5.88  a  $6.50.  Prime  red  wheat,  $1 .45 
$1.50;  white,  $1.65  a  $1.75.    Rye,  $1.25.    Yellow  and 
mixed  corn,  $1.05.  Oats,  85.  Baltimore. — Southern  re^ 
wheat,  §1.58  a  $1.63.    White  Kentucky  and  Southern 
$1.80  a  $1.95.    Corn,  white  and  yellow,  $1.05  a  $1.07 
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WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 

A  Friend,  well  qualified  to  teach  writing,  is  wanted  ir 
the  Boys'  Department  at  West-town.    Persons  desirou^M 
of  engaging  are  desired  to  make  early  application  t 
James  Emlen,  West  Chester,  Pa.;  Samuel  Hillcs,  Wil 
raington,  Del. ;  Thomas  Evans,  or  Joseph  Scattergood 
Philadelphia. 

Tenth  mo.  12th,  1863. 


WEST  GROVE  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

Near  West  Grove  Station,  on  the  Philadelphia  an 
Baltimore  Central  Railroad,  Chester  county.  Pa. 

The  Winter  Session  to  open  ou  Second-day  the  2d  o 
Eleventh  month.  Tuomas  Con'aud, 

Ninth  mo.  29th,  1863.  Principal. 


WEST-TOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 

The  Winter  Session  of  the  School  will  commence  o 
the  9th  of  Eleventh  month  next. 

Parents  and  others  intending  to  send  children 
pupils,  will  please  make  early  application  to  Dt:nu: 
IvNKiriT,  Superintendent,  at  the  School.  (Address,  Stree 
Road  P.  0.,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.;)  or,  to  Charles  J.  Allen 
Treasurer,  No.  304  Arch  street,  Philadelphia. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

NKATl  PUANKFORD,  (TWENTV-TIIIKD  WAIiD,  PlIILADKLPHIA. 

Physician  and  Superintendent, — Joshua  11.  Woutuing 
TON,  M.  D. 

Ai)plic:ition  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  m.ay  b 
made  to  the  Suiicrintcndent,  to  Ciiaulus  Ellis,  (llerl 
of  the  Board  of  .Managers,  No.  637  .Market  Street,  Phila 
pclphia,  or  to  any  other  Jlembcr  of  the  Board. 
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21st,  1862,  $2,  vol.  35;  also  $2,  vol.  36;  from  R.  Wood 
ward,  N.  Y.,  $6,  vols.  26,  27  and  37;  from  Thos.  Cro/.ei 
lo.,  per  A.  Cowgill,  Agt.,  $4,  vols.  30  and  37;  from  Job 
M.  Smith,  O.,  $2,  vol.  37  ;  from  Sarah  A.  Cope,  Georg 
Gilbert,  and  Edward  Y.  Cope,  Pa.,  per  W.  C.  Cope, 
each,  vol.  37. 


Died,  after  a  short  illness,  at  his  residence  in  Mcdford 
New  Jersey,  on  the  Third  of  the  Ninth  month,  1803 
Daviii  Livkzkv,  in  the  HiJth  year  of  his  age,  a  member  o 
Upper  Evesham  Moulbly  Meeting. 
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From  "The  Edinburgli  Keview." 

Tie  Sources  of  the  Nile. 

(Concluded  from  page  51.) 

Speke  established  liis  position  at  the  Court  of 
Uganda  by  judicious  self-assertion  and  happy  au- 
dacity. ^  He  would  not  flounder  on  his  belly,  nor 
whine  like  a  happy  dog.  He  would  not  even  con- 
sent to  stand  in  the  sun  awaiting  the  king's  leisure 
J.t  the  first  interview,  but  insisted  on  sitting  in  his 
3wn  chair  with  an  umbrella  over  his  head.  The 
sourtiers  must  have  expected  the  heavens  to  fall 
upon  such  a  man,  but  they  did  not;  and,  in  the 
3nd,  M'tese  treated  him  like  a  brother,  and  the 
two  were  always  together.  Savage  despots  have 
;o  be  managed  like  wild  beasts.  If  the  traveller 
s  too  compliait^  he  is  oppressed,  thwarted,  and 
•uined ;  if  he  is  too  audacious,  the  autocrat  be- 
somes  furious,  and  the  traveller  is  murdered,  like 
Vogel  in  Wadai. 

_  Though  Speke  was  treated  with  the  utmost 
riendliness  at  Uganda,  living  entirely  at  the 
ring's  expense,  his  movements  were  narrowly  con- 
itrained,  and  he  never  seems  to  have  left  the  im- 
nediate  neighbourhood  of  the  palace,  except  on 
ihe  one  occasion  when  he  was  yachting  with 
\I'tese,  who  would  nof  allow  him  to  explore  the 
ake  more  thoroughly.  He  was  detained  month 
.fter  month,  according  to  the  usual  fate  of  African 
ravellers,  and  finally  effected  his  departure  with 
lifficulty.  Other  reported  facts  on  the  geography 
f  the  land  had  now  transpired.  The  southern 
md  of  the  lake  Luta  Nzige  was  100  or  150  miles 
lue  west  of  the  northern  end  of  the  Nyanza,  and 
herefore  on  the  equator;  and  another  small  lake, 
he  Baringo,  was  described  due  east  of  the  Nyanza, 
nd  so  far  connected  with  it,  that  the  canoes  of  the 
Jganda  people  sailed  there  for  salt.  Its  outlet 
ras  said  to  be  by  the  Asua,  a  small  river  which 
oins  the  Nile  above  GSrondakoro,  near  the  farthest 
loint  reached  by  Miani.  It  would  appear  from 
he  map,  that  if  Kenia  and  Kilimandjaro  send  any 
f  their  drainage  water^to  the  White  Nile,  it  must 
le  by  the  way  of  the  Baringo.  Hence,  whatever 
now-water  may  be  contributed  to  the  White  Nile 
lUst  be  poured  into  it  through  the  Asua  river. 

After  Speke  and  Grant  had  left  the  capital  of 
Jganda,  they  travelled  with  an  escort;  Speke 
'.lyerged  directly  to  the  Nile,  which  he  struck  fifty 
iiles  from  the  lake.  Speke  then  ascended  the 
liver,  and  traced  it  to  its  exit  from  the  Nyanza, 
nd  afterwards  returned  down  its  stream  in  canoes. 
'Ve  pass  over  the  particulars  of  his  journey,  though 
i  was,  personally,  eventful  to  him.  His  boats 
fere  unexpectedly  attacked,  while  he  was  still  in 


Uganda,  and  he  forced  his  way  through  consider- 
able dangers.  Finally,  he  reached  the  capital  of 
Unyoro,  the  third  and  last  of  the  great  Wahuma 
kingdoms. 

His  reception  by  the  king  was  unfriendly.  The 
Unyorc  people  are  sullen,  cowardly,  and  disoblig- 
ing, and  their  habits  afford  a  disagreeable  contrast 
to  the  sprightly  ways  and  natty  di-ess  of  their 
neighbours  in  Uganda,  whom  Speke  compares  to 
the  French.    He  and  Grrant  spent  many  dreary 
months  at  Unyoro,  in  lat.  1°  40'  N.,  before  they 
were  allowed  to  proceed.    The  king  would  never 
permit  them  even  to  enter  his  palace :  he  was  always 
at  his  witchcrafts.    They  were  first  threatened  by 
the  Unyoro  people,  and  then  by  their  Uganda 
escort,  who  endeavoured  to  take  them  back.  Half 
of  their  porters  deserted  them.    It  would  weary 
the  reader  to  follow  the  travellers'  narrative  of 
their  truly  African  miseries  in  this  inhospitable 
land.    They  were  felt  the  more  acutely  because 
the  bourne  of  their  journey  was  close  at  hand,  and 
many  things  denoted  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
races  and  localities  known  to  travellers  from  the 
north.    Negroes  were  seen  in  Unyoro,  speaking 
an  entirely  new  class  of  languages,  which  Speke's 
own  interpreters  could  make  nothing  of.  One 
single  language  in  modified  dialects,  had  carried 
the  travellers  the  whole  way  from  Zanzibar  to 
Unyoro;  now  they  were,  on  the  frontier  of  the 
northern  tongues.    These  new  races  were  bar- 
barians, absolutely  naked  in  their  own  land,  and 
wearing  a  mere  scrap  of  clothing  in  Unyoro,  out 
of  deference  to  Wahuma  habits.  Rumours  reached 
the  travellers  of  white  traders  at  no  great  distance 
from  them,  on  the  river,  and  they  chafed  at  their 
detention.    They  sent  forward  the  chief  of  their 
Zanzibar  men,  Bombay  by  name,  who  has  already 
figured  in  Burton's  and  Speke's  writings.  He 
returned  firing  his  gun,  frantic  with  delight,  and 
dressed  in  new  clothes.    He  said  he  had  been  to 
the  Turks,  who  were  encamped  eight  marches 
south  of  Gondakoro.   At  length,  after  daily  anxie- 
ties and  heart-sickness,  a  partial  permission  came 
for  their  departure,  and  the  explorers  made  a  joy- 
ful escape.    It  was  impossible  for  them  to  follow 
the  river,  for  a  brother  of  the  king  of  Unyoro  oc- 
cupied its  banks,  and  was  at  war  with  him ;  they 
took  a  direct  line  across  country,  to  Gondakoro, 
which  led  them  along  the  chord  of  that  bend  of 
the  Nile,  to  which  we  have  already  alluded.  When 
they  again  struck  the  river,  they  found  themselves 
in  a  Turkish  camp,  at  3°  10'  N.  lat.    It  was  an. 
ivory  station,  made  by  men  in  the  employment  of 
Debono,  and  established  a  short  distance  south  of 
the  farthest  point  reached  by  Miani.    They  were 
rapturously  received,  and  Speke's  men  abandoned 
and  got  drunk  for  a  week.    The  Turks  were 
preparing  to  start  for  Gondakoro,  with  the  ivory 
they  had  bartered,  and  Speke  waited  till  they 
were  ready,  for  he  was  absolutely  unable  to  get  on 
without  assistance.  The  Bari  people  among  whom 
they  were  residing,  are  so  disunited,  that  no  village 
possesses  a  body  of  porters  sufficient  in  number  to 
travel  securely  by  themselves;  nor  could  they  be 
spared  to  go,  for,  if  they  attempted  to  do  so,  the 
comparative  weakness  of  the  villagers  who  stayed 
at  home  would  invite  the  attack  of  their  neigh- 


bours. The  Turks  moved  in  a  great  caravan; 
they  wanted  some  2,000  porters,  so  they  exacted 
a  certain  quota  from  every  village,  by  which  means 
they  got  their  men,  and  the  balance  of  power 
among  the  natives  was  not  disturbed.  In  this 
despotic,  effective  way,  Spoke  was  enabled  to  reach 
Gondakoro.  He  was,  however,  thoroughly  shocked 
by  the  recklessness  with  which  stolen  cattle  and 
plundered  ivory  were  bought,  and  with  the  exac- 
tions and  terrorism  that  are  made  to  administer  to 
the  demands  of  the  Turkish  ivory  trade.  The 
Arab  traders  of  Uniamesi  were  perfect  gentlemen 
compared  to  these  Turks,  whose  conduct  was  in- 
human to  the  last  degree.  He  thoroughly  con- 
firms what  has  been  so  often  repeated  of  late  by 
various  travellers  to  Gondakoro. 

The  discovery  of  this  great  river  springing  from 
two  lakes,  does  certainly  confirm  the  belief  that 
the  ancient  knowledge  of  the  Nile  was  more  ad- 
vanced than  that  of  recent  times  ;  but  the  want  of 
circumstantial  precision  with  which  the  ancient 
accounts  are  conveyed,  left  an  impression  adverse 
to  their  truth.  The  stride  in  one  great  leap  from 
Khartum  to  the  sources,  without  any  description 
of  the  intervening  land,  unless  we  except  Strabo's, 
which  is  as  follows,  if  we  understand  it  aright. 
After  clearly  describing  all  the  Nile,  down  to  the 
Atbara  and  Blue  River,  he  says,  "  But  the  Asta- 
pus  is  said  to  be  another  river  which  issues  out  of 
some  lakes  in  the  South,  and  this  river  forms 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  Nile ;  it  flows  in  a  straight 
line,  and  is  filled  by  the  summer  rains."  When 
we  speak  of  geographical  discovery,  we  rarely,  if 
ever,  mean  the  first  sight  of  what  no  human  eye 
had  previously  seen,  but  the  visit  of  men  who 
could  observe  geographically,  and  describe  what 
they  saw,  so  as  to  leave  no  obscurity  as  to  their 
meaning.  These  conditions  had  never  previously 
been  satisfied  as  regards  the  Nile ;  for  geographers, 
working  with  the  fairest  intentions  upon  the  same 
data,  came  to  diverse  conclusions,  and  no  map 
made  by  any  one  of  them  bore  other  than  a  rude 
and  childish  resemblance  to  what  is  now  ascer- 
tained to  be  the  truth. 

The  first  person  Speke  saw  when  he  reached 
Gondakoro  was  his  old  friend  Baker,  who  had  just 
arrived  there,  bound  on  a  self-planned  journey  of 
exploration  and  of  relief  to  Speke.  The  interview, 
to  use  Speke's  own  words,  intoxicated  them  both 
with  joy.  Baker  gave  him  his  return  boats,  stored 
with  corn,  and  supplied  him  with  every  delicacy 
he  could  think  of,  and  thus  the  journey  ended. 
Consul  Petherick,  who  had  been  furnished  with 
1,000/.,  the  proceeds  of  a  private  subscription,  to 
bear  relief  to  Speke,  and  who  had  undertaken  to 
arrive  at  Gondakoro  a  year  previously,  had  wholly 
failed  in  his  mission.  Strangely  enough,  he  too 
arrived  at  Gondakoro,  previous  to  Speke's  depar- 
ture from  that  place,  but  not  in  a  condition  to 
render  that  succour  which  Baker  had  so  happily 
and  gratuitously  aflforded. 

Gondakoro  does  not  seem  to  be  quite  such  a 
desert  as  Petherick  had  represented,  where  Speke 
must  necessarily  have  starved  had  no  expedition 
been  directed  to  meet  him.  On  the  contrary,  a 
polished  Circassian  Turk,  Koorschid  Pasha,  had 
been  governor  of  the  place  for  fourteen  months  : 
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lie  instautly  gave  tlie  travellers  a  dinner  of  a  fat 
turkey,  concluded  with  claret  and  cigars. 

Thus  closes  tlie  tale  of  a  journey  that  involved 
a  iculk  of  1,300  miles  through  the  equatorial 
regions  of  Africa,  and  has  solved  almost  the  only 
remaining  geographical  problem  of  importance. 
It  has  been  the  Matterhorn  of  the  Geographical 
Society,  the  grandest  feat  and  the  longest  delayed. 
If  Speke  himself,  or  Baker,  vrould  cross  from  the 
Luta  Nzige  to  the  Atlantic,  and  if  some  Gregory 
or  Stuart  would  traverse  A7estern  Australia,  the 
great  secret  chambers  of  the  habitable  earth  would 
all  be  unlocked. 


From  "  The  Britieli  Friend." 

Some  Remarkable  Convincements  of  Friends'  PriO' 
ciples  tlirongh  "Baicliy's  Apology." 

The  day  after  the  Quarterly  Meeting  held  at 
Leeds,  Joshua  Priestman  of  Pickering,  breakfasted 
at  the  same  Friend's  house  as  myself.  On  inquir- 
ing of  him  concerning  a  certain  young  man  I  had 
particularly  noticed  in  the  meeting,  he  told  me  he 
was  a  member  of  their  Monthly  Meeting,  and  that 
his  name  was  Richard  Pinnies  Poster;  that  he 
came  out  of  the  south  and  had  settled  at  Scarbro'; 
that  he  had  joined  Priends  by  convincement,  and 
tad  appeared  acceptably  in  the  ministry,  and 
withal  related  the  following  occurrence,  which  I 
have  put  down  as  nearly  as  I  can  remember,  viz. 
that  Dr.  Southam,  of  Buckingham,  a  man  eminent 
in  his  profession,  by  which  he  had  acquired  con 
siderable  property,  took  a  journey  for  pleasure  with 
his  wife  to  London.  During  their  stay  there 
they  attended  a  play,  in  which  was  acted  "  The 
Quaker,"  with  which  the  Doctor  was  much  affect- 
ed. At  the  close  of  the  performance  the  principal 
manager  observed  to  the  company  that  if  any  one 
was  desirous  to  know  more  of  this  singular  body 
^  of  people,  he  would  recommend  them  to  read 
Barcluy's  Apologj/. 

Accordingly,  before  he  left  London,  the  Doctor 
privately  purchased  that  work,  and  when  he  got 
home  secreted  it  in  his  study,  where  he  employed 
his  leisure  time  in  diligently  perusing  it.  His 
wife,  very  soon  perceiving  a  visible  alteration  in 
liim,  and  having  taken  notice  that  he  spent  more 
time  than  usual  in  his  study,  wondered  what  was 
the  cause.  Whereupon,  taking  the  opportunity 
when  he  was  from  home,  she  carefully  examined 
the  room,  and  found  the  Apolorjj/  tlierein,  which 
she  began  to  read,  and  continued  to  do  so  at  such 
times  as  her  liusband  was  absent.  The  conse 
quence  of  which  was,  that  by  turning  their  minds 
to  that  divine  principle  of  light  and  life  which 
comes  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  is  placed  in  the  secret 
of  every  heart,  they  were  both  convinced  of  the 
truth  as  professed  by  the  Society  of  Priends,  and 
in  time  they  found  strength  to  make  public  pro 
fession  of  the  same. 

About  the  same  period  Piichard  P.  Poster's 
brother  Oswald,  who  was  an  apprentice  with  Dr. 
Southam,  was  out  of  his  time,  and  went  to  London 
for  further  instruction.  The  Doctor  having  a 
great  deal  of  business,  had  proposed  at  Oswald's 
return  to  take  him  into  partnership.  Before  the 
latter  reached  home  lie  iieard  of  tlie  Doctor  and 
lii.s  wife  iiaving  becDiiic  Priends,  at  which  he  was 
very  much  Huri)riscd  ;  but  being  determined  to  let 
them  know  tiiat  lie  was  not  one,  when  he  entered 
the  house,  he  began  to  wliistie  and  sing,  and  pa.ss- 
ing  tliMiigli  the  loliby  by  the  sitting-room  door, 
he  went  directly  into  the  kitclien,  where  he  was 
very  much  struck  with  the  visible  alteration  he 
observed  in  the  countenance  of  the  maid-servant, 
and  thus  accosted  her — "  What,  Betty,  arc  you 
all  turned  Quakers?  ]iut  I  will  not  be  one,  how- 
ever." But  in  a  short  time  he  was  also  favoured 
with  a  precious  visitation  (of  Diviuc  grace,)  and 


became  clearly  convinced  of  the  Truth  as  pi'ofessed 
by  Priends. 

The  said  Richard  P.  Poster,  hearing  that  his 
brother  Oswald  was  turned  Quaker,  lightly  said, 
"  I  shall  quake  also  when  cold  weather  comes." 
The  same  Divine  power  however  soon  after  reached 
unto  him,  and  caused  him  to  bow  thereto,  bring- 
ing him  into  a  state  of  willingness  to  confess 
Christ  before  men,  (after  the  manner  of  Priends;) 
and  about  the  same  time  his  brother  John,  resident 
at  some  distance,  was  convinced  of  the  truth  of 
Priends'  principles,  without  having  any  previous 
conversation  one  with  another.  Thus  were  six 
persons  in  rather  a  remarkable  manner  convinced 
and  brought  to  the  acknowledgment  of  the  Truth, 
as  laid  down  in  Barclay's  Apology,  and  became 
valuable  menibeis  of  the  Society  of  Priends. — 
Joseph  Wood's  Journal,  8d  month,  1805. 


Giant  Vegetables. — Cabbages  weighing  fifteen 
pounds  are  wonders  in  the  New  York  market;  in 
San  Prancisco  they  are  common.  Whole  fields  of 
cabbage  heads,  weighing  twenty  pounds  each, 
have  been  grown;  and  hard,  solid  heads,  with  no 
loose  leaves,  weighing  forty-five  and  fifty-three 
pounds  each,  are  on  record.  One  cabbage,  which 
did  not  make  a  head,  grew  to  be  seven  feet  wide, 
throwing  out  leaves  three  and  a  half  feet  long  on 
each  side.  In  many  cases  the  cabbage  has  been 
converted  into  a  perennial,  evergreen,  tree  like 
plant,  by  preventing  it  from  going  to  seed.  Severa 
of  these  are  now  growing  in  the  State,  with  stalks 
from  two  to  six  feet  high,  and  a  foliage  that  grows 
through  winter  and  summer.  In  1857  one  squash 
vine  on  the  ranch  of  James  Simmons,  in  Yuba 
county,  produced  one  hundred  and  thirty  squashes, 
weighing  in  all  2604  pounds !  In  the  same  year 
J.  Q.  A.  Ballou,  at  San  Jose,  grew  two  squashes 
weighing  210  and  204  pounds  respectively.  The 
largest  California  onion  weighed  47  ounces  avoir 
dupois,  and  measured  twenty-two  inches  in  cir 
cumference.  Our  onions  generally  excel  those  of 
the  Eastern  States  in  size  and  weight.  The 
largest  red  beet  weighed  118  pounds — was  five 
feet  long,  and  a  foot  in  diameter.  It  was  three 
years  old.  The  first  year  it  grew  to  weigh  48 
pounds,  and  because  of  its  large  size  was  reserved 
for  seed;  but  it  disappointed  its  owner,  and,  in- 
stead of  procuring  seed  the  next  year,  merely  kept 
on  growing,  and  reached  the  size  of  86  pounds; 
and  the  following  year  got  to  118.  Such  beets 
can  be  grown  in  abundance.  A  beet  of  twenty 
pounds  is  too  common  to  attract  more  than  a 
glance.  Beets  are  frequently  three  feet  long,  so 
that  it  requires  no  little  trouble  to  dig  them  out 
—  California  p)apcr. 


The  Two  Characters. — There  is  a  negativeness 
of  character  which  is  often  mistaken  for  amiability, 
or  impartiality,  or  some  other  kindred  virtue.  The 
person  possessing  it  never  takes  sides  on  a  (|ues- 
tion  of  importance  enlisting  the  interest  and  action 
of  men,  and  is  equally  well  pleased  whichever 
party  wins  in  the  contest.  The  future  of  the 
church,  of  the  government,  of  society,  of  man, 
are  of  but  little  account  to  him,  so  that  he  is  left 
undisturbed  in  hiscjuiet,  plodding,  aimless  journey 
through  life.  lie  avoids  the  opposition,  strife  and 
bitterness  encountered  by  the  positive  man,  but 
then  he  is  practically,  and  for  all  useful  purposes, 
nobody;  accoiiiplislies  nothing  in  life,  and  dies  to 
be  forgotten  as  soou  as  he  is  buried. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  pcsitivcness  of 
character  not  unfrequently  mistaken  for  hardness, 
irrogancc,  (|uerulousiu'ss.  The  positive  man  has 
a  purpose  in  lite,  and  in  all  questions  of  great  in- 
terest lirnily  plants  himself  on  one  side  or  the 
other,  and  will  make  himself  unmistakably  felt, 


whether  the  decision  be  for  him  or  against  hii 
cherished  views.  All  matters  of  public  interes 
engage  his  best  powers,  and  find  in  him  either  ai 
earnest  advocate  or  an  active,  persistent  opponent 
Men  will  call  him  hard  names,  and  some  wil 
heartily  hate  him.  But  then  he  is  a  /orce  in  thi 
world,  and  all  there  is  of  science,  art,  education 
government,  is  attributable  to  him.  While  hi 
lives  he  is  the  only  useful  element  in  society;  anc 
after  his  death,  even  his  enemies  will  rejoice  a 
his  virtues,  and  vie  with  his  friends  in  their  effort 
to  perpetuate  his  memory  among  men. 


Some  account  of  Stephen  Crisp. 

(Continued  from  page  65.)  j 

"  I  went  groping  in  that  dark  and  dismal  nighj 
of  darkness,  seeking  the  living  among  the  dead 
as  many  more  did,  but  it  was  so  dark  that  we  tha 
did  so  could  not  see  one  another.  As  for  th 
priests  and  professors  of  those  times,  the  most  o 
them  would  boast  of  experiences,  and  of  zeal,  an( 
of  assurances  of  the  love  of  God,  and  what  com 
fort  they  enjoyed  by  thinking  or  meditating  of  th 
suffering  of  Christ  for  their  sins,  &c.  Alas 
thought  I,  I  could  think  of  these  things  as  well  a 
you,  but  my  wound  still  remains  fresh,  and  I  se 
that  I  am  as  one  of  the  crucifiers,  while  I  live  i 
sin,  for  which  he  died. 

"  My  soul  longed  after  some  other  kind  of  kno^ 
ledge  of  him,  than  that  which  was  to  be  attaine 
by  reading,  for  I  saw  that  the  worst,  as  well 
the  best,  could  attain  to  that.  I  durst  not  lea 
upon  them  so  much  as  I  had  done,  but  then  I  b' 
gan  to  be  somewhat  more  loosened  in  my  min 
from  the  priests,  (though  I  left  them  not  wholly 
but  now  began  to  find  out  th*  meetings  of  thos 
then  galled  Separatists,  and  to  hear  their  gifte 
men  so  called,  whose  doctrine,  I  took  notic' 
savoured  more  of  zeal  and  fervency,  than  most  ( 
the  priests  did,  neither  did  I  see  them  so  covetoi 
to  make  a  gain  of  preaching,  not  yet  being  cou 
to  see  how  they  coveted  greatness  and  applause 
men. 

"  I  was  often  affected  with  their  preaching 
but  still  the  former  bond  was  upon  me,  and  th( 
yet  strengthened  it:  to  wit,  that  if  I  were  n 
elected,  I  could  not  be  saved,  and  how  I  migl 
know,  no  man  could  tell  me  to  my  satisfactioi 
The  fear  of  this  would  often  dash  my  comfort,  ar 
then  I  began  to  take  notice  of  the  loose  walkir 
of  such  Separatists,  yea,  even  of  the  teache 
among  them,  how  that  they  were  not  yet  redeem( 
from  foolish'  jesting,  from  idle  words,  from  ang 
and  passion,  and  sometimes  it  broke  out  broth 
against  brother,  and  so  ran  out  to  parties,  and 
breaches  and  schisms,  and  rending  their  churchc 
which  they  often  both  built  and  pulled  down  wil 
their  own  hands.  I  also  saw  how  unconstant  th 
were,  sometimes  letting  in  one  doctrine,  som 
times  another,  tossed  with  winds :  but  not  a  woi 
could  I  hear  how  I  might  obtain  power  over  si 
Over  some  sins  and  some  lusts  I  had,  but  over  a 
I  had  not;  and  nothing  else  would  satisfy  me. 

"  I  began  when  I  was  about  seventeen  or  eig 
teen  years  of  age,  to  seek  yet  further,  and  hearic 
of  a  people  that  held  fortlf  the  death  of  Christ  f( 
all  men,  I  went  to  hear  them,  and  after  some  tin 
I  came  to  sec  that  there  was  more  light,  and 
clearer  understanding  of  the  Scriptures  amor 
them,  than  among  the  former.  So  I  began  to  I: 
iouversant  with  them,  and  frequent  in  their  mce 
ings,  and  came  to  be  established  in  that  belie 
that  there  was  a  dear  Son  of  hope,  and  way  ( 
means  of  salvation  prepared  for  all  people,  an' 
none  positively  by  any  eternal  decree  excludec 
as  by  name  or  person,  but  as  unbelievers  and  di 
obedient. 

"  This  ministered  comfort  a  while,  and  I  64 
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myself  to  believe,  and  to  get  faith  in  Christ,  and 
to  reckon  myself  a  believer,  and  found  it  a  hard 
work,  even  too  hard  for  me,  though  I  cried  aloud 
many  times  to  have  my  unbelief  helped.  When 
I  saw  sin  prevail  over  me,  alas  !  said  I,  where  is 
that  faith  that  purifies  the  heart,  and  giveth 
victory;  mine  is  not  such.  Then  would  the  pure 
witness  of  God  arise  and  testify  against  me  for  my 
sin,  and  the  more  my  understanding  was  enlarged, 
the  sharper  was  my  judgment.  Now  it  grew  so 
sharp,  that  I  knew  not  how  to  endure  it  so  well 
as  I  had  done  in  my  childhood.  The  rough  and 
rebellious  nature  being  now  grown  strong,  and  I 
in  the  prime  and  strength  of  my  youth,  and  seeing 
how  others  spent  their  time  in  pleasure  and  vanity, 
a  secret  lust  and  desire  kindled  in  me  to  partake 
of  their  cup. 

"Yet  for  a  time  I  was  kept  in  as  with  a  bit; 
and  rather  took  delight  to  take  notice  of  the  varie- 
ties of  wits  and  inventions,  that  had  been  in  fore- 
time, which  I  found  by  books,  being  much  given 
to  reading,  and  so  gathered  many  sayings  and 
sentences  of  wise  philosophers  and  sages,  and  in 
part  obtained  the  knowledge  of  many  ages  gone 
before  me;  and  these  things  I  thought  were  as  an 
ornament  fitting  me  for  discourse,  and  for  the 
company  of  wise  men.  And  alas  !  all  this  while 
self  stood  uncrucified,  and  all  that  was  gotten  was 
but  sacrificed  and  olfered  up  for  the  obtaining  a 
reputation  to  self,  which  should  have  been  kept 
in  the  cross.  Yet  this  served  me  a  while  to  feed 
that  unwearied  searching,  seeking  soul  of  mine 
withal;  and  many  things  I  met  with,  became  as  a 
life  unto  it  for  a  season,  and  I  began  to  bless  my- 
self, that  my  time  was  no  worse  spent. 

"  In  this  time  I  found  two  drawings,  one  strong 
drawing  and  enticement  was  into  the  world,  whol- 
ly to  give  myself  up  to  the  pleasures,  delights, 
and  vanities  of  it :  and  another  drawing  was  unto 
godliness,  watchfulness,  seriousness,  &c.  I,  poor 
man,  knew  not  what  to  do,  as  to  religion.  I  saw 
divers,  and  felt  a  religious  inclination  in  me,  as  I 
had  done  from  a  child,  and  could  have  been  well 
content  to  have  taken  up  some  form  of  religion, 
but  was  sorely  discouraged,  because  I  could  see 
none  of  them  hold  forth  that  which  I  wanted, 
either  in  their  life  or  doctrine,  to  wit,  power  over 
corruptions,  without  which  I  knew  religion  would 
be  in  vain,  and  not  answer  the  end  for  which  I 
should  take  it  up. 

"  So  I  desisted  taking  up  any  form,  and  kept 
in  the  wild  field  of  this  world,  and  wandered  up 
and  down,  sometimes  to  one  sort  of  people,  some- 
times to  another;  taking  a  sharp  inspection  into 
their  lives  and  doctrines,  though  I  confess,  I  left 
my  own  garden  undressed,  until  many  noisome 
weeds  overgrew  it. 

"  I  began  to  lose  my  tenderness  of  conscience, 
which  I  had  had,  and  began  to  take  pleasure  in 
the  company  of  the  wicked,  and  in  many  things 
to  become  like  them,  and  came  to  be  captivated 
more  than  ever  with  mirth  and  jollity.    I  oft 
would  sing  when  I  had  cause  to  howl  and  mourn, 
and  fell  to  gaming  and  pastime,  and  presumed 
upon  the  mercy  of  God,  and  had  a  secret  belief, 
that  God  would  one  day  manifest  his  power,  and 
bring  me  out  of  this  state.    I  therefore  had  often 
a  dread  upon  me,  of  running  so  far  into  wicked- 
ness, as  some  others  did,  and  was  kept  from  many 
gross  evils  that  my  companions  ran  into ;  and 
iruiect  herein  was  the  infinite  goodness  of  the  Lord  mani- 
il*  fest,  which  when  I  came  to  sec  with  a  true  eye, 
'^''■1"  it  broke  my  heart;  yea,  my  heart  and  soul  praiseth 
""j  !the  Lord  for  his  mercy,  who  kept  me  when  1  knew 
him  not.    And  though  provocations  and  temp- 
w^^^  tations  were  many,  that  did  attend  me,  yet  out 
of  divers  abominations  was  I  preserved,  and  I 
^  must  say  and  acknowledge,  as  the  Lord  said  to 
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Abimelech,  it  was  the  Lord  that  preserved  or  kept 
me. 

"  This  kind  of  course  of  life  went  on  for  a  sea- 
son, about  two  or  three  years,  until  a  weariness 
came  upon  me  thereby.  Many  times  in  the  very 
midst  of  all  my  mirth,  the  hand  of  the  Lord  would 
be  heavy  upon  me,  and  his  righteous  judgment 
would  kindle  in  me,  and  put  a  stop  to  my  course, 
and  then  would  I  lament  me  in  secret,  and  some- 
times complain  to  others  of  my  sore  captivity  and 
slavery  to  sin,  and  often  would  I  be  arguing,  and 
conferring  with  them  that  were  counted  experi- 
enced christians,  how  peace  and  assurance  might 
be  attained.  Some  would  say  by  reading  and  ap- 
plying promises,  but  that  way  I  had  tried  so  often 
and  so  long,  that  it  took  now  but  little  with  me, 
for  I  saw  I  was  in  another  state  than  that  unto 
which  the  promises  were  made.  Others  said  the 
only  way  was  to  be  obedient  to  the  commands  and 
ordinances  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  be  conformable 
to  the  primitive  saints,  in  walking  in  church  order 
and  communion,  where  every  one  had  the  strength 
of  many,  and  all  the  church  bound  to  watch  over 
every  member. 

"  To  these  counsellors  I  hearkened,  and  was 
willing  to  do  any  thing,  to  find  the  power,  and  re- 
proach should  not  keep  me  back.  So  I  took  up 
that  ordinance,  as  they  called  it,  of  water  baptism, 
expecting  then  to  have  found  power  more  than 
before.  My  will  wrought  strongly  to  bridle  and 
keep  down  that  airy  part  and  sinful  nature,  and 
for  a  season  strove  to  uphold  and  maintain  myself 
to  be  in  a  better  state  than  before,  though  the 
virtue  that  should  sanctify  and  wash  me  I"  did  not 
feel,  my  mind  being  abroad,  and  the  reasons  that 
kept  me  were  not  the  operation  of  the  pure  love 
of  God  in  my  heart,  and  his  grace  prevailing  in 
me,  to  teach  me,  but  rather  an  eye  to  the  reputa- 
tion of  my  religion,  and  that  I  might  not  seem  to 
have  run  and  acted  all  in  vain. 

"  These  reasons  held  but  for  a  season,  before 
the  temptation  grew  too  strong  for  my  will,  and 
the  devil  entered  his  own  grounds,  and  prevailed 
upon  me,  and  led  me  captive  into  sin  and  evil, 
and  drew  me  into  vain  company  and  vain  sports, 
and  delights,  and  pastimes  again  as  before.  Then 
I  sufficiently  saw  I  wanted  what  I  wanted  before, 
and  had  grasped  but  at  a  shadow,  and  catched 
nothing  but  wind,  and  that  my  baptism  was  short 
of  John's,  who  did  indeed  baptize  with  a  baptism 
of  repentance,  and  prepared  the  way  of  the  Lord, 
and  made  his  path  straight.  But  mine  did  not 
so  much,  and  therefore  was  much  more  short  of 
the  baptism  of  Christ,  in  which  the  fire  was  to  be 
found,  that  should  burn  up  what  was  offensive  to 
God,  and  grieved  his  Holy  Spirit,  and  then  fill 
me  with  his  i5pirit,  which  takes  delight  in  nothing 
that  is  corrupt. 

This  baptism  I  saw  was  wanting,  and  there 


fore  a  dissatisfaction  began  to  grow  up  m  me. 


both 


I  thought  that  should  not  at  all  deter  or  affright 
me  from  owning  it,  and  walking  in  it  if  once  I 
knew  it.  But  forasmuch  as  I  heard  they  held 
perfection  in  this  life,  that  was  a  thing  the  old 
wisdom  of  the  serpent  could  not  reach  or  join  with, 
but  I  reasoned  against  it  strongly,  in  that  dark 
fallen  wisdom  in  which  many  are  still  fighting  for 
sin,  which  is  the  devil's  host,  whom  I  now  see  to 
be  no  better  than  the  host  of  Magog,  fighting 
against  the  Lamb,  and  his  innocent  life,  saying 
in  their  hearts,  rule  thou  in  heaven  if  thou  wilt, 
for  on  earth  thou  shalt  have  no  place;  no,  not  one 
soul  to  bear  rule  and  sovereignty  over.  I  can  but 
pity  thousands  who  are  fighting  the  devil's  quar- 
rels in  this  matter,  but  having  faithfully  laboured 
with  them  in  my  generation,  I  leave  them  that 
are  wilful  and  stubborn  opposers,  who  will  in  no- 
wise receive  that  which  is  perfect  in  this  life,  to 
receive  the  wages  of  imperfection  in  the  life  to 
come." 

(To  be  concluded.) 


of  myself,  and  of  my  way ;  and  I  testified  unto  the 
elders,  so  called,  of  the  church,  that  God  would 
shortly  overturn  all  our  worships  and  religions, 
which  stood  in  outward  and  carnal  things,  and 
would  make  known  some  way  a-top  of  them  all, 
that  should  stand  for  ever.  When  they  inquired 
what  that  way  should  be,  I  confessed  I  knew  not, 
but  waited  to  see  what  it  might  be. 

"About  those  days  many  exercised  themselves 
in  talking  and  discoursing  of  a  people  called 
Quakers,  after  whom  I  listened,  but  though  I 
hearkened  with  great  diligence,  I  could  hear  no 
good  report  of  them,  but  much  harm,  and  many 
false  and  wicked  lies  were  cast  upon  them  ;  only 
this  I  took  notice  of,  that  they  sufi"ered  cruel 
mockings,  and  grievous  sufferings  patiently.  I 
did  expect,  that  when  the  way  of  God  was  made 
manifest,  it  would  be  hated  and  persecuted;  yet 


Temperature  (ff  the  upper  air. — James  Glash- 
ier,  who  last  year  made  eight  trips  into  the  upper 
atmosphere,  where  he  reached  a  much  higher  ele- 
vation than  had  been  attained  before,  has  resumed 
his  operations  this  present  spring.  One  of  the 
principal  objects  sought  in  these  celestial  excur- 
sions has  been  to  determine  the  law  of  decrease 
of  temperature  with  increase  of  elevation.  The 
scale  that  had  been  accepted  up  to  last  year  was  a 
falling  of  the  mercury  one  degree  for  every  three 
hundred  feet  of  elevation  from  the  earth's  sur- 
face. J.  Glashier  states  that  the  result  of  his 
several  ascents  made  last  year  was  that,  when  the 
sky  was  clear,  a  decrease  of  one  degree  of  tem- 
perature took  place  within  one  hundred  feet  of  the 
ground,  while  at  the  height  of  30,000  feet,  a 
space  of  fully  1,000  had  to  be  passed  through  for 
a  similar  change.  It  will  be  thus  seen  that  in- 
stead of  there  being  a  uniform  decrease  with  a 
given  number  of  feet  traversed,  the  decline  takes 
place  only  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  rarity  of 
the  atmosphere.  The  last  trip  made  by  this  cele- 
brated.seronaut  took  place,  a  short  time  since,  from 
the  Crystal  Palace  grounds  at  London.  During 
the  first  mile  the  thermometer  sunk  from  50  to 
32J  degrees.  At  the  second  "  mile  post"  the 
mercury  had  gone  down  to  26  degrees;  at  the 
third  to  14  degrees ;  at  three  and  three  quarters, 
to  8  degrees.  At  this  elevation  a  warm  current 
was  entered,  raising  the  thermometer  to  12  de- 
grees. In  a  few  minutes  this  was  passed,  and,  on 
reaching  four  and  a  half  miles,  the  temperature 
was  precisely  at  zero.  This  was  at  five  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon.  The  wind  was  gentle,  blowing  most 
of  the  way  from  the  east.  The  air  was  quite  dry, 
both  before  and  after  leaving  the  ground.  The 
ajronaut  speaks  of  the  roar  of  the  city  as  being 
distinctly  audible  when  he  was  a  mile  high.  The 
clouds  {cumuli)  hung  beneath  him  like  patches  of 
shining  wool.  Railroad  trains  appeared  to  crawl 
like  caterpillars.  At  the  height  of  three  and  a 
half  miles  the  face  looked  like  glowing  purple, 
but  this  gradually  turned  to  a  deep  blue.  One 
of  the  travellers,  taking  hold  of  the  grapnel, 
screamed  out  with  pain  as  if  he  had  been  scalded, 
in  the  upper  regions  the  sky  had  the  aspect  of  deep 
Prussian  blue.  The  blackness  which  crept  over 
the  land  while  the  sun  was  setting,  is  spoken  of 
as  being  very  remarkable. 

Cherish  the  tendering,  restraining  influences^  of 
Divine  love. — Dearly  beloved  Friends  of  the  rising 
o-eueration,  and  ye  in  the  prime  of  life,  suffer  and 
receive  the  word  of  exhortation  from  one  who 
tenderly  loves  you;  remember  your  Creator  and 
your  Judge;  let  not  the  foolish  amusements  or 
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vain  conversation  of  this  world  prevail  to  turn 
you  aside  from  your  great  and  everlasting  interest ; 
remember  there  is  not  anything  of  this  world  can 
lay  the  foundation  of  eternal  peace ;  it  is  an  ear- 
nest, humble,  seeking  after  the  sanctifying  Hand, 
and  submission  to  its  virtue,  which  can  alone 
fashion  you  as  vessels  of  honour,  and  fit  you  for 
the  heavenly  kingdom.  Cherish  the  secret  draw- 
ings of  Divine  love ;  be  not  ashamed  of  its  ten- 
dering, restraining  effects;  why  should  you  sell 
your  souls  for  a  thing  of  naught  ?  for  such  will 
be  the  smiles  and  frowns  of  this  world  in  a  day 
that  is  hastily  approaching.  Let  not,  therefore, 
the  evil  example  of  others,  ncr  the  reproach  of 
the  scornfiil,  prevail  to  your  hurt,  but  retain  the 
fear  of  God,  which  will  keep  the  heart  clean,  and 
be  an  excellent  enduring  treasure,  when  everything 
else  shall  vanish  as  a  vapour. — From  an  Epistle 
of  Samuel  FuthergiU. 

A  New  Railway  Signal. — Travellers  on  the 
Midland  Railway,  passing  Kegworth,  may  have 
observed  at  that  place  a  new  signal,  which  is  likely 
to  cause  a  revolution  in  railway  signals.  It  con- 
sists of  a  clock,  with  a  face  four  feet  in  diameter, 
placed  on  the  top  of  a  column  fifteen  feet  high. 
Only  a  quarter  of  the  clock  is  shown,  which  is 
formed  of  ground  glass,  with  red  figures  0.5.10.15, 
and  has  only  one  hand.  Attached  to  the  clock  is 
a  long  rod  connected  with  a  treadle  about  fifteen 
feet  long  which  lies  along  the  inside  in  one  of  the 
rails.  On  the  train  passing  over  the  treadle  it  is 
depressed  slightly  by  the  wheel  flange,  and  the 
clock  hand  is  set  at  liberty,  and  is  so  adjusted  by 
a  counterpoise  that  it  turns  to  the  figure  0.  Im- 
mediately the  train  has  passed  over,  the  hand 
begins  again  to  mark  the  time  up  to  fifteen  min- 
utes, when  it  is  stopped,  thus  indicating  to  the 
next  train  exactly  how  long  up  to  the  fifteen  min- 
utes the  preceding  train  has  passed  the  signal. 
The  same  clock  works  two  faces,  one  for  the  up, 
and  one  for  the  down  line.  The  signal  is  illumi- 
nated at  night.  The  simplicity  of  this  signal  is 
such  that  it  is  almost  an  impossibility  for  it  to  get 
out  of  order,  and  it  is  so  arranged  that  a  passing 
train  takes  off  all  pressure  from  the  clock,  so  that 
the  great  difiiculty  hitherto  experienced  in  self- 
working  signals  is  successfully  overcome.  The 
Midland  Railway  Company,  who  have  erected  the 
one  above  described,  have  every  reason  to  be  satis- 
fied with  the  result  of  the  experiment.  It  is  cal- 
culated that  when  adopted,  double  the  number  of 
night  trains  may  be  safely  passed  over  the  line 
that  can  be  passed  over  now.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  it  will  prevent  a  great  number  of  ac- 
cidents from  trains  running  into  each  other,  and 
placed  at  mouths  of  tunnels,  will  be  of  great  ser- 
vice. The  inventor  of  this  ingenious  contrivance 
is  John  King,  lace  manufacturer,  lleanor. — Me- 
chanics' Magazine. 


How  the  Lord's  work  i.i  to  he  done  with  accep- 
tance in  our  meetings,  both  for  worship  and.  disci- 
pline.— I  loved  to  attend  religious  meetings,  espe- 
cially those  for  discipline,  and  it  Wiis  clearly  shown 
mc  that  all  who  attend  those  meetings  should  wait 
in  sireat  awfulne.ss  to  know  the  immediate  presence 
of  Christ,  the  I^'ead  of  the  Church,  to  give  them 
an  understanding  what  their  sevenil  services  are, 
and  for  ability  to  answer  his  requirings;  for  it  i.s 
by  hi.s  light  and  spirit  that  the  Lord's  work  is 
done  with  acceptuncc,  and  none  should  presume 
to  speak  or  act  without  lii.«<  motion  and  direction. 
It  was  in  great  fear  that  I  attcnipted  to  speak  in 
these  meetings,  and  as  I  kept  low,  with  an  eye 
single  to  the  honour  of  Trutli,  I  felt  power  and 
inward  strength  to  increase  from  time  to  time. — 
John  Churchman. 


From  "  The  British  Friend." 

Extract  from  a  Friend's  Memoranda. 

Early  in  the  year  1824,  at  a  Wesleyan  class 
meeting,  of  's^ich  I  was  a  member,  we  had  the 
company  of  a  stranger,  whose  remarks  evidenced 
that  he  possessed  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  In 
relating  some  of  his  christian  experience,  he  dwelt 
on  the  happy  hours  he  spent  in  waiting  on  and 
having  heavenly  intercourse  with  his  heavenly 
Father.  In  the  afternoon  he  was  at  a  love  feast. 
He  sat  in  a  becoming  manner,  evidently  engaged 
in  spirit,  and  as  though  his  mind  was  shut  out 
from  surrounding  objects  of  time  and  sense.  He 
rose  with  great  calmness,  and  in  a  solemn  impres- 
sive manner  related  some  circumstances  that  had 
taken  place  in  the  course  of  his  own  experience. 
The  recital  fell  with  great  weight  on  a  large  and 
attentive  congregation.  Amongst  other  interest- 
ing and  instructive  incidents,  he  related  that  in 
early  life  he  became  serious  minded,  and  joined 
in  membership  with  the  Wesleyans. 

Soon  after,  he  was  out  of  employment,  and  day 
after  day,  and  week  after  week,  and  month  after 
month,  he  diligently  sought  it,  but  without  suc- 
cess. One  morning  he  was  out  as  usual  on  the 
same  errand,  passing  to  and  fro  in  the  streets  of 
London,  when  his  attention  was  arrested  by  ob- 
serving so  many  "Quakers"  moving  in  one  direc- 
tion. He  felt  an  inclination  to  go  the  same  way, 
though  he  had  no  acquaintance  with  any  of  them, 
neither  had  he  any  knowledge  where  they  were 
going,  or  for  what  purpose  they  were  assembling : 
but  he  said  he  soon  discovered  that  it  was  the  time 
for  their  "  morning  service,"  in  Whitehart  Court. 
He  went  in  and  took  a  seat  amongst  them.  There 
was  a  profound  silence,  a  stillness  so  solemn  that 
it  was  evident  to  him  that  the  Lord  was  there,  in 
the  midst  of  these  silent  worshippers,  though  there 
was  no  singing  with  melody  of  heart,  there  were 
no  words  of  prayer  and  supplication  for  all  men. 
After  a  long  time,  a  venerable,  ruddy  faced,  aged 
man,  with  silvery  head,  rose,  and  with  a  sweet 
melodious  voice,  began,  "Once  I  was  young,  now 
I  am  old,  yet  I  never  saw  the  righteous  forsaken, 
nor  his  seed  begging  bread."  He  showed  who 
the  righteous  of  all  ages  were,  and  in  a  clear  and 
striking  manner  he  addressed  such  as  had  the  wit- 
ness in  themselves  that  they  were  Ihe  children  of 
the  kingdom,  in  an  especial  manner  to  those  who 
had  to  pass  through  close  trials,  and  were  at  times 
ready  to  doubt  that  they  were  forsaken  and  for- 
gotten of  their  heavenly  Father,  whom  they  de- 
sired to  serve.  He  encouraged  these  to  hold  fast 
their  faith  and  confidence,  and  to  look  up  in  hope 
that  the  frowning  dark  cloud  would  soon  pass 
over,  and  all  doubts  be  dispelled,  and  thankful- 
ness, praise  and  adoration  would  in  future  days  be 
their  daily  offering  unto  the  Lord,  when  they 
could  tell  of  his  fatherly  care  towards  them ; 
keeping  their  souls  alive  in  time  of  famine,  and 
not  permitting  outward  things  to  press  them  be- 
yond what  they  were  able  to  bear.  He  said  he 
was  much  comforted  by  the  sermon  of  the  vener- 
able Quaker.  His  heart  was  lightened,  his  faith 
was  strengthened  and  increased  in  the  Lord's 
watchful  care  over  his  children.  He  left  the 
meeting  with  hope  and  trust  in  Him  who  docs  all 
things  well,  and  returned  to  his  home,  and  spent 
the  remainder  of  the  day  in  prayer. 

Early  the  next  morning  there  was  a  knock  at 
his  door;  a  messenger  had  come  with  information 
that  there  was  employment  for  him ;  he  went 
without  delay,  and  entered  on  an  engagement 
which  continued  for  twenty-five  years,  during 
which  time  he  gained  an  independency;  and  now 
freed  from  the  trammels  of  business,  ho  felt  bound 
I  to  show  l»is  gratitude  and  love,  and  to  do  all  he 


could  to  promote  the  welfare  of  his  fellow-crea- 
tures, and  to  extend  the  Redeemer's  kingdom  ;  to 
tell  of  his  love  and  care  over  his  children,  who 
fear  him  and  call  upon  him  in  the  day  of  trouble; 
and  to  invite  sinners  to  taste  and  see  how  good 
the  Lord  is.  He  repeated  that  the  sermon  was 
attested  by  Divine  unction,  which  satisfied  hia 
mind  that  the  Master  of  assemblies  was  present ; 
and  he  blessed  God  that  he  turned  in  and  joined 
in  the  "  morning  service,"  and  heard  the  excel- 
lent Quaker  preach,  the  effects  of  which  might 
extend  even  to  eternity. 

Almost  Incredible. — In  our  day  it  is  hard  to  be 
lieve  that  such  men  ever  lived  as  are  spoken  of 
below.    In  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  Sir  Harry  Vane 
had  the  good  fortune  to  obtain  from  that  monarch 
the  appointment  of  treasurer  to  the  navy.  The 
fees  attached  to  the  office  were  an  allowance  of 
fourpence  in  the  pound  on  the  money  expended 
for  the  purposes  of  the  navy.    In  consequence  of 
the  war  with  Holland,  the  income  of  the  treasurer 
amounted  to  £30,000  ($150,000)  a  year.    Of  this 
enormous  revenue — which  was  equal  to  five  times 
that  sum  in  the  present  day — Sir  Harry  was  not 
willing  to  avail  himself,  but  with  great  disinterest 
edness  brought  the  matter  before  the  House  ofi 
Commons,  and  voluntarily  offered  to  relinquish 
the  fees  during  his  life,  upon  the  simple  stipula 
tion  that  the  government  should  allow  the  sum  of 
£200  a  year  to  a  person  whom  he  had  qualified 
for  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  office.  The 
House  of  Commons  accepted  the  proposal,  and  in 
addition  to  the  grant  of  £200  a  year  for  the  ser 
vices  that  were  required,  the  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  insisted  upon  conferring  an 
annuity  upon  Sir  Harry  of  £1,200  a  year  during 
his  life.    Thus  by  his  generous  conduct  an  enor 
mous  sum  was  saved  to  the  nation.    A  similar  in 
stance  may  be  found  in  more  recent  times.  The 
Marquis  of  Camden,  John  Jeffreys  Pratt,  in  the 
year  1780,  when  a  commander,  obtained  the  ap 
pointment  of  teller  of  the  exchequer — the  emol 
uments  to  this  appointment  were  very  large,  and 
this  office  he  kept  for  sixty  years.    During  the 
latter  half  of  that  long  period,  this  nobleman  every 
year  paid  back  the  income  arising  from  the  officcfl 
for  the  benefit  of  the  state.    The  entire  sum  thusJ 
voluntarily  relinquished  exceeded  the  fourth  pari 
of  a  million  of  money. — iVl  Y.  Observer. 


Mixed  marriages, — A  testimony  concerning 
them,  from  painful  experience. — To  walk  in  a 
path  of  inward  as  well  as  outward  affliction,  hai 
long  been  my  lot ;  nor  have  I  any  expectation  ol 
much  alteration  for  the  better  in  this  life.  Be 
reft,  at  times,  even  of  the  flatterer,  hope,  my  in 
ward  situation  is  perfectly  known  to  no  one  per- 
son. I  am  obliged  frequently  to  appear  serene 
and  cheerful,  when  my  poor  heart  is  torn  with 
conflicting  passions.  1  have  not  a  sufficient  foun 
dation  in  myself  to  support  me  under  my  dailj 
trials,  and  my  attention  is  too  much  taken  up  and 
engrossed  with  the  cares  of  this  world.  I  seldom 
get  to  meeting,  my  husband  being  unwilling  that 
any  business,  though  ever  so  trifling,  should  be 
neglected  on  that  account.  I  have  involved  my 
poor  children,  too,  in  many  perplexities.  Maj 
the  Lord  have  mercy  and  compassion  on  them 
who  are  innocent  of  my  transgression,  and  direct 
their  feet  in  the  right  path,  which  I  have  forsaker 
and  turned  aside  from,  which  has  cost  me  mj 
jieace  of  mind !  Thou  art  a  father  of  childrer 
— of  daughters,  too.  It  is  my  sincere  desire  thai 
they  may  be  preserved  from  falling  into  the  like 
error,  and  take  warning  from  me,  who  have  not 
had  one  hour's  solid  satisfaction  (I  believe,)  sinc^ 
I  married.    I  once  thought  no  power  on  earth  ca 
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pable  of  drawing  me  so  far  aside :  secure,  and 
confiding  in  my  own  imaginary  strength,  I  dared 
at  first  to  dally  with  the  temptation  ;  and  am  con- 
vinced, by  sad  experience,  that  the  most  trifling 
digression  from  our  hnown  duty,  is  a  very  great 
advance  to  the  contrary. — From  a  letter  of  Eliza- 
beth Dale  to  Richard  ShacMeton. 


then,  there  is  nothing  required  of  man,  or  is  need- 
ful to  man  which  this  grace  teaches  not." 


Worhmanship  of  Ivory. — None  of  our  manu- 
facturers have  yet  reached  the  consummate  skill 
of  the  Chinese  artists  in  the  workmanship  of 
ivory,  chiefly  remarkable  in  their  concentric  balls, 
chess  pieces,  and  models.  Yet  the  adaptation  to 
useful  purposes  of  this  valuable  substance  is  fully 
understood  by  those  who  do  not  undertake  to  rival 
the  exquisite  minuteness  of  Eastern  art.  The 
manufacturers  of  surgical  instruments  are  in  the 
habit  of  rendering  ivory  flexible  for  use  as  tubes, 
probes,  &c.,  by  acting  on  the  well  known  fact,  that 
when  bones  are  subjected  to  the  action  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  the  phosphate  of  lime,  which  forms 
one  of  their  component  parts,  is  extracted,  and 
thus  bones  retain  their  original  form,  and  acquire 
great  flexibility.  After  giving  the  pieces  of  ivory 
the  required  form  and  polish,  they  are  steeped  in 
acid,  either  pure  or  diluted,  until  they  become 
supple  and  elastic,  and  of  a  slightly  yellow  colour. 
In  the  course  of  drying,  the  ivory  returns  to  its 
original  hardness,  but  its  flexibility  can  be  easily 
restored  by  surrounding  it  with  wet  linen.  It  is 
now  ascertained  that  the  decay  of  articles  in  ivory 
can  be  efi"ectually  checked,  even  when  its  progress 
has  advanced  so  far  as  to  cause  the  specimens  to 
crumble  away  under  the  hands.  Some  of  the  works 
in  ivory  forwarded  by  Layard  from  Nineveh, 
were  found  on  their  arrival  to  be  in  a  state  of 
rapid  decomposition.  Professor  Owen  was  con- 
sulted on  the  subject,  and  he  suggested  a  remedy 
which,  on  trial  proved  to  be  in  the  highest  degree 
successful.  Concluding  that  the  decay  was  owing 
to  the  loss  of  gelatine  in  the  ivory,  he  recom 
mended  that  the  articles  should  be  boiled  in  a  so 
lution  of  gelatine,  and  thus  treated,  they  became 
firm  and  solid. 


For  "Tl»e  Trietid." 

The  following  quotation  from  Barclay's  Apo 
logy,  having  bee  a  re-perused  with  fresh  interest, 
I  offer  it  for  insertion,  hoping  that  it  may  tend  to 
stir  up  the  pure  minds  of  some,  by  way  of  re- 
membrance, that  have  of  later  times  grown  luke 
warm  or  indifferent  to  the  great  work  of  the  soul's 
salvation.    R.  B.  says  : — 

"  To  those  arguments,  by  which  it  has  been 
proved,  that  all  men  have  a  measure  of  saving 
grace,  I  shall  add  one,  and  that,  very  observable, 
not  yet  mentioned,  viz  :  that  excellent  saying  of 
the  Apostle  Paul,  to  Titus,  (chap,  ii.,  v.  11  :) — 
'  The  grace  of  God  that  brings  salvation,  hath  ap 
peared  to  all  men,  teaching  us,  that  denying  un 
godliness  and  worldly  lusts,  we  should  live  soberly 
righteously,  and  godly,  in  this  present  world: 
than  which  there  can  be  nothing  more  clear  ;  1st. 
It  testifies  that  it  is  no  natural  principle  or  light, 
but  saith  plainly,  it  brings  salvation.  Secondly, 
It  says,  not  that  it  hath  appeared  to  a  few,  but 
unto  all  men.    The  fruit  of  it  declares  also  how 
eflicacious  it  is,  seeing  it  comprehends  the  whole 
duty  of  man  :  it  both  teaches  us,  first,  to  forsake 
evil,  to  deny  ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts ;  and 
then  it  teaches  us  our  whole  duty.    First,  to  live 
soberly,  that  comprehends  temperance,  chastity, 
meekness,  and  those  things  that  relate  unto  a 
man's  self.    Secondly,  righteously,  that  compre- 
hends equity,  justice  and  honesty,  and  those  things 
which  relate  to  our  neighbours.  And  lastly,  godly, 
which  comprehends  piety,  faithfulness  and  devo- 
tion, which  are  the  duties  relating  to  Grod.  So, 


SUFFERING. 

FROM  THE  GERMAN  OP  HARTMAN. 

Trial,  when  it  weighs  severely, 
Stamps  the  Saviour's  image  clearly 

On  the  heart  of  all  his  friends  ; 
In  the  frame  His  hands  have  molded 
Is  a  future  life  unfolded 

Thr'ough  the  suffering  which  He  sends. 

Suffering  curbs  our  wayward  passions, 
Childlike  tempers  in  us  fashions, 

And  our  will  to  His  subdues  ; 
Thus  His  hand,  so  soft  and  healing. 
Bach  discorded  power  and  feeling 

By  a  blessed  change  renews. 

Suffering  keeps  the  thoughts  compacted, 
That  the  soul  be  not  distracted, 

By  the  world's  beguiling  art, 
'Tis  like  some  angelic  warder 
Ever  keeping  sacred  order 

In  this  chamber  of  the  heart. 

Suffering  tunes  the  heart's  emotion 
To  eternity's  devotion. 

And  awakes  a  fond  desire 
For  the  land  where  psalms  are  ringing, 
And  with  palms  the  martyrs  singing 

Sweetly  to  the  harpers'  quire. 

Suffering  gives  our  faith  assurance, 
Makes  us  patient  in  endurance, 

Suffering  I  who  is  worth  thy  pains? 
Here  they  call  thee  only  torment — 
There  they  call  thee  a  preferment, 

Which  not  every  one  attains. 

Though  in  health,  with  powers  unwasted. 
And  with  willing  hearts  we  hasted 

To  take  up  our  Saviour's  cross  ; 
If  through  trial  our  good  Master 
Should  refine  these  powers  the  faster. 

What  good  christian  counts  it  loss  ? 

In  the  depths  of  its  distresses. 
Each  true  heart  the  closer  presses 

To  His  heart  with  ardent  love  ; 
Ever  longing,  ever  crying, 
Oh,  conform  me  to  Thy  dying, 

That  I  live  With  Thee  above  ! 

Sighs  and  tears  at  last  are  over ; 
Breaking  through  its  fleshly  cover; 

Soars  the  soul  to  light  away. 
Who,  while  here  below  can  measure 
That  deep  sea  of  heavenly  pleasure 

Spreading  there  so  bright  for  aye  1 

Day  by  day,  oh,  Jesus,  nearer 
Show  that  bliss  to  me,  and  clearer, 

Till  my  latest  hour  I  see. 
Then,  my  weary  striving  ended, 
May  my  spirit  be  attended 

By  bright  angels,  home  to  Thee  I 


Selected. 


From  "  The  North.  British  Keview." 

Prehistoric  Man. 

The  mute  evidence  of  the  monuments  of  past 
times  which  remain  to  us,  seem  to  prove  that  it 
was  in  Central  America — the  isthmal  regions 
south  of  Mexico,  called  Mayapan  by  the  natives 
at  the  time  of  the  conquest — that  the  ancient 
civilization  of  the  New  World  reached  its  highest 
point 5  next  to  that,  Peru;  and  in  the  third  rank, 
Mexico.  These  were  the  three  foci  of  civiliza- 
tion in  ancient  America.  Peru  appears  to  have 
existed  almost,  if  not  altogether,  apart,  without 
any  communication  with,  or  even  knowledge  of, 
the  civilized  states  on  the  Isthmus  and  in  Mexico. 
But  these  two  latter  were  directly  connected, — 
the  population  and  civilization  of  the  one  merg- 
ing gradually  into  those  of  the  other.  The  Ma- 
yan race  of  Yucatan,  among  'whom  civilization 
reached  its  highest  point,  seems  to  have  been  of 
the  mild  character  which  so  pre-eminently  dis- 
tinguished the  Peruvians.    And  their  earliest 


neighbours  on  the  north,  in  the  valley  of  Mexico 
— the  Toltecs — appear  also  to  have  been  mild  and 
humane  in  disposition;  and  their  ofi'erings  of 
fruits  and  flowers  to  their  gods,  were  in  striking 
contrast  to  the  bloody  sacrifices  of  the  race  who 
succeeded  and  supplanted  them.  At  what  date 
the  Mayans  and  Peruvians  established^themselves 
in  their  respective  countries,  we  have  not  even 
the  most  shadowy  means  of  conjecturing;  although 
we  know  that  the  race  of  the  Incas  in  Peru  was 
preceded  by  a  prior  one,  which  had  attained  to 
some  degree  of  civilization.  The  movements  of 
the  Mexican  populations,  however,  come  more 
within  the  ken  of  history.  The  Toltecs,  who 
came  from  the  north,  are  believed  to  have  settled 
Mexico  in  the  seventh  century.  We  think 
there  is  room  for  doubting  whether  they  were 
the  first  to  establish  a  civilization  in  that  region, 
and  whether  some  portion  or  ofi'shoot  of  the  Ma- 
yan race  had  not  previously  spread  northwards 
thither  from  Yucatan.  Nevertheless,  the  Toltecs 
were  indisputably  the  people  who  raised  the  Mexi- 
can valley  to  its  fiourishing  condition,  who  built 
its  cities,  developed  its  resources,  and  made  it  the 
centre  of  a  well-organized  kingdom.  But  in  the 
middle  of  the  tenth  century  (almost  contempora- 
neous with  the  Norman  invasion  of  England) 
another  people  from  the  north  appeared  on  the 
scene;  and  the  fierce  Aztecs,  by  force  of  arms, 
became  masters  of  Mexico,  and  succeeded  to  a 
civilization  much  in  advance  of  what  belonged  to 
themselves.  Hence  in  Mexico  the  singular  cir- 
cumstance has  been  observed,  that  the  later  works 
and  monuments  of  the  native  race  were  inferior 
to  the  earlier  ones;  the  explanation  being,  that  a 
ruder  but  more  warlike  race  succeeded  in  conquer- 
ing an  earlier  population,  which  were  further  ad- 
vanced in  the  arts  of  civilization.  Doubtless  the 
greater  portion  of  the  Toltec  nation  remained  in 
the  country,  under  the  dominion  of  their  fierce 
masters ;  but  a  portion  of  them  are  said  to  have 
migrated  southwards,  and  hence  must  have  come 
in  contact  with  the  still  more  civilized  Mayan  race 
in  Yucatan.  At  the  time  when  Cortez  invaded 
Mexico,  the  x\ztecs  held  the  position  of  a  domi- 
nant race,  ruling  over  many  subject  tribes, — some 
of  which,  like  the  Tlascallans,  readily  joined  the 
invading  Spaniards  in  their  attack  upon  the  alien 
race  of  the  Aztecs. 

Although  the  grand  seats  of  civilization  in  an- 
cient America  were  confined  to  the  mountain-val- 
leys of  Peru,  the  central  Isthmus,  and  the  plateau 
of  Mexico,  there  are  indubitable  proofs  that  set- 
tled communities,  with  a  civilization  inferior  to 
that  of  Mexico,  but  far  superior  to  anything 
achieved  by  the  present  native  tribes  of  America, 
extended  northwards  from  Mexico  far  up  the  val- 
ley-land of  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries,  al- 
most to  the  shores  of  the  Great  Lakes.  Traces  of 
ancient  civilization  are  also  to  be  found  to  the 
west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  along  the  narrow 
strip  of  land  between  the  Cordillera  and  the  Pa- 
cific, which  extends  northwards  from  Mexico 
through  California  and  Oregon  into  British  Co- 
lumbia. But  whether  these  traces  were  left  by  a 
half  civilized  people  migrating  southward  on  their 
way  to  Mexico  and  the  adjoining  region  of  Yuca- 
tan, or  whether  they  were  the  work  of  settlers  who 
had  migrated  from  Mexico  northwards,  it  is  im- 
possible to  say. 

Even  as  far  north  as  the  great  Lakes,  traces 
have  been  found  of  the  operations  of  the  ancient 
Americans  ten  centuries  older  than  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Aztecs  on  the  Mexican  plateau.  De- 
spite the  rapid  progress  of  Anglo-Saxon  popula- 
tion westwards,  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior,  over- 
spread by  the  gloom  of  primeval  woods,  present 
much  the  same  aspect  as  they  must  have  done  in 
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the  time  of  Columbus.  The  southern  shore  con- 
sists of  rocky  ridges  covered  with  forests,  and  al- 
most the  only  invaders  of  the  solitude  are  the 
ruining  companies  attracted  thither  by  the  unpa- 
ralleled richnesss  of  the  copper  veins.  When 
these  rich  veins  began  to  be  worked,  fifteen  years 
ago,  the  singular  fact  was  brought  to  light,  that 
the  mines  had  been  worked  by  the  natives  in  a 
very  remote  past,  long  before  the  ships  of  Colum- 
bus arrived  in  the  western  seas.  Attention  was 
first  directed  to  the  subject  by  Knapp,  the  agent 
of  the  Minnesota  Mining  Company.  Following- 
up  the  indications  of  a  continuous  depression  in 
the  soil,  he  came  at  length  to  a  cavern,  where  he 
found  several  porcupines  had  fixed  their  quarters 
for  hibernation ;  but  detecting  evidences  of  arti- 
ficial excavation,  he  proceeded  to  clear  out  the 
accumulated  soil,  and  not  only  exposed  to  view  a 
vein  of  copper,  but  found  in  the  rubbish  numerous 
mauls  and  hammers  of  the  ancient  workmen. 
Subsequent  operations  brought  to  light  ancient 
excavations  of  great  extent,  frequentlj^  from  twen- 
ty-five to  thirty  feet  deep,  and  scattered  over  an 
area  of  many  miles.  They  extend  over  a  tract 
from  100  to  150  miles  in  length,  along  the  south- 
ern shore  of  Lake  Superior;  and  similar  excava- 
tions have  been  also  observed  on  the  north  shore. 
In  one  of  these  excavations,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Minnesota  mine,  a  detached  mass  of  native 
copper — measuring  ten  feet  long,  three  feet  wide, 
and  nearly  two  feet  thick,  and  weighing  upwards 
of  six  tons — was.found  resting  on  an  artificial  cra- 
dle of  black  oak.  The  oaken  frame  had  been 
partially  preserved  from  decay  by  being  covered 
by  the  water  with  which  the  trenches  had  become 
filled  after  their  abandonment,  and  showed  dis- 
tinctly the  marks  of  the  implement  (a  narrow  axe) 
with  which  its  logs  had  been  cut.  Various  imple- 
ments and  tools  of  copper  also  lay  in  the  deserted 
trench,  where  this  huge  mass  had  been  separated 
from  its  native  matrix,  and  elevated  on  the  oaken 
frame  preparatory  to  its  removal  entire.  It  ap- 
peared to  have  been  raised  about  two  feet,  and 
then  abandoned,  abruptly  it  would  seem,  since 
even  the  copper  tools  were  found  among  the  soil 
which  had  subsequently  accumulated  over  it.  All 
the  other  trenches,  like  this  one,  although  in  many 
cases  thirty  feet  deep,  had  been  gradually  refilled 
with  soil  and  decayed  vegetable  matter  accumu- 
lated during  the  long  centuries  since  their  deser- 
tion ;  and  over  all  the  giants  of  the  forest  have 
grown,  and  withered,  and  fallen  into  decay,  and 
been  replaced  by  new  growths  of  woodland.  — 
Knapp  counted  305  annular  rings  on  a  hemlock 
tree  which  grew  on  one  of  the  mounds  of  earth 
thrown  out  of  an  ancient  mine.  And  another 
observer,  Whittlesey,  not  only  mentions  living 
trees  upwards  of  three  hundred  years  old,  now 
flourishing  on  the  gathered  soil  of  the  abandoned 
trenches,  but  adds  that  "on  the  same  spot  there 
arc  the  decayed  trutiks  of  a  preceding  generation 
or  generations  of  trees  that  had  arrived  at  matu- 
rity and  fallen  down  from  old  age."  Judging 
from  tlicse  and  other  facts,  Wiiittlcsey  con.siders 
that  an  int(!rval  of  twelve  hundred  years  have 
elapsed  since  the  mines  were  abandoned  ;  and  that 
five  hundred  years  more  must  be  allowed  for  tin; 
time  during  which  they  were  occupied  and  worked. 
'J'his  would  carry  us  back  to  tiie  second  century 
of  the  Cliristian  era  ;  at  which  time,  as  Dr.  Wil- 
pon  observes,  "  t)ie  ancient  Damnonian  of  Corn- 
wall practised  his  ingenious  iiidustr}'  by  means  of 
arts  not  greatly  in  advance  of  tlie  [contempora- 
neous] miners  of  Lake  Superior."  It  is  worthy 
of  remark  that  the  condition  of  some  of  these 
works,  when  recently  reopened,  indicates  unmis- 
takeably  tliat  tiie  labours  of  the  ancient  mining 
population  on  the  sliores  of  Lake  Superior  had] 


come  to  an  abrupt  termination.  "  Whether  by 
some  terrible  devastating  pestilence,  like  that 
which  nearly  exterminated  the  native  population 
of  New  England  immediately  before  the  landing 
of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers ;  or  by  the  breaking  out 
of  war;  or,  as  seems  not  less  probable,  of  the  in- 
vasion of  the  mineral  region  by  a  barbarian  race, 
ignorant  of  all  the  arts  of  the  ancient  mound- 
builders  of.  the  Mississippi  and  of  the  miners  of 
Lake  Superior, — certain  it  is  that  the  works  have 
been  abandoned,  leaving  the  quarried  metals,  the 
laboriously  wrought  hammers,  and  the  ingenious 
copper  tools,  just  as  they  may  have  been  left  when 
the  shadows  of  the  evening  told  their  long  for- 
gotten owners  that  the  labours  of  the  day  were 
at  an  end,  but  for  which  they  never  returned."' 
It  seems  probable  that  these  mines  were  worked 
by,  or  under  the  direction  of,  settlers  who  came 
from  the  country  of  the  mound-builders;  and  it 
may  be  conjectured  that  the  invading  barbaric 
race,  which  thus  put  a  stop  to  their  labours,  was 
none  other  than  the  savage  Red  Men  whom  we 
found  in  possession  of  the  country.  Never  again, 
during  the  many  centuries  which  have  elapsed 
since  that  abrupt  termination  of  the  works,  has  a 
native  population  sought  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  ores,  beyond  the  manufacture  of  such  scat 
tered  fragments  as  lay  upon  the  surface. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

Report  of  the  Women's  Aid  Association  of  Friends 

for  the  Relief  of  Coloured  Refugees. 

Nearly  a  year  has  passed  since  this  committee  laid 
before  the  readers  of  "  The  Friend,"  a  statement 
of  the  amount  of  relief  furnished  by  them  to  the 
coloured  people  in  difi"erent  parts  of  the  vast  field 
of  labour  open  before  them.  Since  that  time  there 
has  been  a  constant  succession  of  destitute  families 
coming  into  our  lines,  whose  wants  have  been  re- 
lieved in  some  degree,  through  the  liberality  of 
those  Friends  who  have  supplied  the  money 
needed  to  purchase  the  goods  sent  to  them.  While 
the  imperative  need  of  clothing  the  naked  and 
furnishing  some  aid  to  the  sick,  has  chiefly  occu- 
pied them,  some  attention  has  also  been  paid  to 
the  moral  elevation  of  the  people,  so  far  as  that 
could  be  elFected  through  the  agency  of  schools 
established  for  their  benefit. 

A  special  fund  was  raised  for  the  purchase  of 
books,  slates,  &c.,  and  five  of  these  schools  re 
ceived  valuable  aid  in  supplies  of  cards  or  tablets 
for  teaching  cla'Sses,  primers  and  reading  books, 
and  facilities  for  learning  writing.  The  rapid 
improvement  in  reading  and  writing,  especially 
the  latter,  has  excited  the  surprise  of  all  who  have 
witnessed  it.  Their  eager  attention  to  the  teacher 
is  very  striking.  At  Craney  Island,  where  desti- 
tution of  every  kind  prevailed,  the  people  were 
successfully  taught  to  write,  on  tiles  taken  from 
the  roofs  of  rebel  forts,  with  small  pieces  of  broken 
slate,  no  other  means  of  instruction  being  at  hand. 
Specimens  of  writing  were  sent  from  a  school 
which  had  been  in  operation  only  six  weeks,  which 
would  do  credit  to  pupils  who  have  received 
greater  advantages.  A  liberal  donation  Avas  given 
toward  the  erection  of  a  school-house  where  the 
scholars  crowded  in  numbers  far  too  great  for  ad- 
mission, and  it  is  hoped  two  will  be  built,  one  at 
Fortress  Monroe  and  one  at  Yorktown,  to  meet 
the  earnest  desire  of  the  people  for  education. 

Some  improvement  in  their  moral  condition  is 
evident  in  several  quarters,  but  the  obstacles  in 
their  waj'  arc  great^'r  than  any  one  can  imagine 
who  docs  not  sec  for  himself  the  position  they  are 
placed  in,  under  military  jurisdiction. 

Many  may  feel  surprised  that  in  the  constant 
demand  for  labour,  any  need  should  still  exist  for 


Fortress  Monroe  and  adjacent  points  in  Virginia. 
A  few  words  can  explain  the  difficulty.  Those 
men  and  women  who  have  had  any  opportunity 
for  obtaining  work,  have  greatly  improved  their 
condition  and  need  no  help ;  but  the  readers  of 
this  paper  may  remember  that  at  the  time  of 
McClellan's  retreat  from  Harrison's  Landing,  a 
body  of  coloured  people,  consisting  of  aged,  or  in- 
firm, or  sick  men,  of  mothers  with  children,  whose 
husbands  were  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  were 
left  by  him  at  Crany  Island,  a  barren  spot,  a  few 
acres  in  extent,  where  there  was  no  ground  to  be 
cultivated,  and  no  work  tobe  obtained.  These  num- 
bered about  1300.  To  a  certain  extent  they  could 
improve  their  position  by  fishing  and  gathering 
oysters,  but  this  was  a  limited  resource,  and  they 
were  not  allowed  to  leave  the  island  to  seek  others. 
Their  numbers  were  increased  from  time  to 
time,  by  destitute  refugees  from  Norfolk,  Ports- 
mouth, &c.,  who  were  sent  there.  Rations  were 
allowed  them,  and  they  had  a  roof  over  their 
heads,  but  their  sufferings  were  great,  and  many 
died.  Recently,  Grovernment  has  ordered  these 
people  to  be  removed  from  Craney  Island  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Fortress  Monroe,  preparatocjtto 
making  arrangements  for  them  on  the  Govern- 
ment farms  which  they  are  to  cultivate.  Their 
destitution,  as  regards  clothing,  may  be  imagined  by 
the  fact  stated  by  Capt.  Wilder,  the  energetic  and 
excellent  superintendent  at  Fortress  Monroe,  that 
he  saw  sixty  men  with  no  other  covering  on  them 
than  a  single  shirt.  As  all  the  able  bodied  men 
are  put  on  Government  work,  we  may  safely  infer 
that  these  were  sick  or  infirm,  or  aged  men.  Let- 
ters and  oral  information  from  three  members  of 
the  Society  of  Friends  who  have  been  faithfully 
labouring  among  these  destitute  creatures,  both  in 
teaching  school  and  in  distributing  clothing,  in- 
form ns  that  both  at  Yorktown  where  there  is  an- 
other large  body  of  women  and  children  in  equal  or 
greater  destitution,  and  at  Fortress  Monroe,  women 
may  be  seen  with  no  other  covering  than  a  ragged 
piece  of  carpet  or  of  sail  cloth,  and  they  beg  for 
clothing  for  their  children  before  winter  comes. 
In  six  weeks  from  this  time,  the  driving  storms 
will,  in  all  human  probability,  bring  snow,  rain 
and  sleet  on  these  people,  who  have  no  earthly 
way  of  helping  themselves,  because  there  is  no  re- 
munerative labour  to  be  obtained;  and  we  implore 
Friends  everywhere,  to  unite  together  and  provide 
clothing  for  the  children,  or  to  send  funds  to  us 
to  enable  us  to  purchase  the  needed  articles. 
There  can  be  very  few  Friends  so  poor  as  not  to 
be  able  to  furnish  one  garment  for  a  child.  From 
a  few  Friends  we  have  received  most  liberal  aid 
in  this  arduous  work,  and  some  smaller  subscrip- 
tions were  especially  cheering,  as  evidencing  an 
increase  of  interest  among  the  many.  One  young 
Friend  ft»m  Moorestown  brought  820  collected  in 
the  neighbourhood ;  another  from  Trenton  sent 
8100,  the  result  of  similar  exertion  there.  A  con- 
tribution from  West-Town  teachers  was  also  re- 
ceived, and  aid  from  Gcrmantown  and  other  points; 
while  from  England  and  even  Switzerland,  help 
has  come.  It  is  the  union  of  many  small  streams 
which  makes  the  river,  and  we  need  a  broad  one 
to  bear  these  people  on  till  next  spring,  when 
their  own  labour  on  the  farms  will,  it  is  hoped, 
fully  support  them.  The  generous  aid  from  our 
Friends  in  England  deserves  especial  notice.  la 
all,  they  have  contributed  to  the  funds  of  the 
committee  the  sum  of  82811,  which  has  enabled 
us  to  purchase  a  large  amount  of  material  greatly 
needed  for  the  pressing  wants  of  these  poor  crea- 
tures. Without  their  timely  help,  we  should  have 
been  unable  to  go  on  preparing  during  the  sum- 
mer and  autumn,  the  warm  clothing  we  are  now 
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Bending  to  these  destitute  people.  For  their  hearty 
sympathy  in  this  work,  we  desire  to  offer  our 
grateful  acknowledgmeat,  and  to  all  those  Friends 
who  have  aided  in  it,  we  return  the  thanks  due  to 
their  efficient  help.  One  instance  out  of  many 
will  show  how  much  these  freed  people  will  en- 
dure to  attain  freedom.  When  engaged  in  visit- 
ing among  them,  a  family  was  pointed  out  to  the 
Friend  as  needing  attention.  A  mother  with  five 
children  had  taken  refuge  in  a  ruined  building 
destroyed  by  fire.  There  was  neither  bed  nor  seat, 
nor  a  single  comfort  of  any  kind;  the  mother  sat 
on  a  few  bricks,  her  head  resting  on  her  hands; 
she  was  repeating  in  a  sort  of  cry,  "  Oh  !  I  have 
nothing!  I  have  nothing  1"  Absorbed  in  her  own 
misery,  she  did  not  see  the  visitor  till  roused  by 
the  voice  which  told  her  help  was  coming  :  she 
said  to  the  visitor  she  thought  she  must  go  back 
to  slavery ;  even  the  ownership  of  her  children 
could  hardly  sustain  her  in  the  want  of  all  things. 
Food  was  sent  for,  a  garment  given  for  one  of  the 
children,  and  a  little  hay  which  had  packed  some 
medicines,  was  given  to  her  for  a  bed.  The  next 
day  she  was  again  visited,  and  found  singing  over 
her  work — the  shirt  which  had  been  given  to  her 
— thankful  and  encouraged. 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  written  by 
one  of  our  correspondents  who  is  in  charge  of  the 
people  on  Gale  Farm  and  some  other  property 
abandoned  by  the  owners,  exhibits  a  more  cheer- 
ing spectacle,  and  shows  the  result  of  the  labour 
bestowed  upon  them. 

"  Dr.  Brown,  th&  general  superintendent,  told 
me  a  short  time  ago  that  on  none  of  the  other 
farms  did  he  find  the  people  so  comfortable  or 
decent,  or  so  contented  and  happy  as  on  these; 
and  as  the  liberal  donations  of  my  friends  in  West 
Chester  and  Philadelphia,  have  had  much  to  do 
with  this  state  of  things,  I  am  very  happy  to  be 
able  to  inform  them  of  it.  The  improvement  in 
their  manners,  habits  and  morals  is  astonishing. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  religious  feeling  among 
them,  and  in  many  cases  it  is  developed  as  true 
religion  always  is,  in  a  change  of  life.  There  is 
a  very  marked  change  in  the  way  that  the  First 
day  of  the  week  is  observed.  When  I  first  went 
there,  they  made  very  little  difference  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  employed  it  from  other  days, 
and  were  very  uproarious.  Now  it  is  as  quiet  as 
I  ever  knew  it  any  where."  This  young  woman 
acts  as  teacher  among  them,  and  aids  them  by 
advice.  Through  her  influence,  17  couples  on 
two  farms  were  married,  and  appeared  fully  sen- 
sible of  the  privilege  thus  granted  them.  The 
occasion  was  a  solemn  and  interesting  one. 

The  following  statement  will  show  what  has 
been  done  since  the  last  report,  Twelfth  mo.  22d, 
1862,  up  to  which  time  4589  garments  were  sent. 

Twelfth  mo.  26th,  1862.— Two  boxes  for  Craney 
Island  and  Fort  Norfolk,  containing  551  gar- 
ments. 

First  mo.  5th,  1863.— To  Newborn,  N.  C,  one 
box — 310  garments. 

First  mo.  15th,  1863. — One  box  to  Alexandria 
and  one  to  Craney  Island,  containing  in  both  281 
garments. 

First  mo.  27th. — Two  boxes  to  Cincinnati,  con- 
taining 460  garments. 

Second  mo.  14th. — Two  boxes  to  Cincinnati, 
containing  392  garments. 

Second  mo.  24th. — Box  for  Bhoda  Smith,  Gale 
Farm,  25  garments,  14  yards  flannel,  towels,  books, 
yarn,  needles,  &c. 

Second  mo.  28th. — Three  boxes  containing  570 
garments,  727  books  given  to  us  for  the  schools, 
one  for  Craney  Island,  one  designed  for  Newborn, 
ibut  afterward  sent  to  Fortress  Monroe,  and  one  to 
the  West. 


Third  mo.  14th. — One  box  to  Washington,  D.C., 
containing  235  garments  and  some  books. 

Fourth  mo.  11th. — Box  to  Washington,  D.C., 
containing  299  articles. 

Fifth  mo.  2d. — Box  of  books  for  schools  at 
Fortress  Monroe,  with  one  piece  of  gingham,  one 
of  muslin,  remnants  of  goods,  needles,  thread, 
buttons,  &c.,  for  sewing  school. 

Fifth  mo.  15th. — Box  of  books  for  school  at 
Norfolk,  containing  574  books,  spellers,  primers, 
readers,  &c.,  tablets  or  cards  for  the  walls,  slates, 
pencils,  maps,  writing-books,  pens,  &c.;  with  some 
remnants  of  goods  and  material  for  sewing  school. 

Sixth  mo.  13th. — Box  for  Emily  Howland, 
Camp  Barker,  Washington,  D.  C,  79  garments. 

Box  for  E.  Yates,  Fortress  Monroe,  100  gar- 
ments, books,  sewing  materials. 

Box  for  Craney  Island,  88  garments,  needles, 
thread,  thimbles,  spectacles,  &c. 

Box  for  Norfolk,  93  garments,  three  pieces  of 
muslin,  three  of  calico,  with  needles,  thread,  &c., 
for  sewing  school,  and  24  books. 

Eighth  mo.  26th. — Box  for  Portsmouth,  271 
garments. 

Ninth  mo.  26th. — Box  for  Orphan  Asylum, 
Norfolk,  76  garments,  five  doz.  primers,  three  sets 
of  cards;  also  three  doz.  primers,  slates,  pencils, 
with  two  pieces  calico  and  three  pieces  muslin 
made  into  garments,  and  five  pieces  of  linsey 
woolsey  cut  out  in  skirts,  designed  for  Yorktowu 
and  Fortress  Monroe.  Total  number  of  garments 
in  these  boxes,  3830. 

A  box  of  clothing  was  received  from  Salem,  N.  J., 
and  many  second  hand  articles  from  various  quar- 
ters, with  blanket  shawls,  &c.,  from  Germantown. 

E.  C.  Collins,  Sec. 

Tenth  month,  14th,  1863. 

Donations  in  money  should  be  sent  to  S.  W. 
Cope,  Treasurer,  1312  Filbert  street.  Clothing, 
or  other  articles,  should  be  sent  to  House  of  In- 
dustry, 112  North  Seventh  street. 

Statement  of  cash  received  by  the  Treasurer, 
Sarah  W.  Cope,  from  First  mofith  1st  to  Tenth 
month  17th,  1863  : 

From  Friends  of  Phila.  and  its  vicinity,  $2874  34 
"  ■      "         New  Jersey,  275  00 

"  Wilmington,  Del.,  60  00 

"         "  New  England,  170  00 

"        "         State  of  New  York  and 

Canada,  28  67 

From  a  Friend  of  Baltimore,  40  00 

"    E.  Fehr,  St.  Gall,  Switzerland,         50  00 


From  Friends  in  England,  through 
Josiah  Forster,  $2811  19 

From  a  Friend  in  England, 

through  Samuel  Rhoads,        65  08 


$3498  01 


2876  2, 


$6374  28 

Special  fund  to  be  distributed  through  Eliza 
Yeates : — 

From  Friends  in  Germantown,   $385  00 
"         "  Philad.  and  vi- 

cinity, 161  00 

"        "         N.  Jersey  and 

New  York,     35  00 

 $581  00 


Teeth. — The  microscope  reveals  what  dentists 
have  long  asserted,  viz  :  that  the  teeth  become 
infested  with  parasitic  plants  and  animals,  unless 
frequently  and  thoroughly  cleansed-  Think  of  a 
small  botanical  and  zoological  collection  in  your 
mouth,  causing  a  foetid  breath,  the  toothache,  a 
swelled  face,  nauseous  drugs,  base  metals,  and 
finally  the  dentist's  horrid  array  of  tools. 


THE  FRIEND. 


TENTH  MONTH  24,  1863. 


OHIO  YEARLY  MEETING. 

By  a  letter  received  from  a  Friend,  we  are  in- 
formed that  Ohio  Yearly  Meeting  convened  on 
the  first  Second-day  in  this  month.  The  women's 
meeting  was  larger  than  at  any  time  since  the 
separation  in  1854,  and  the  men's  of  the  usual 
size.  The  business  was  conducted  satisfactorily 
and  harmoniously,  and  concluded  on  the  evening 
of  Fifth-day,  the  8th  inst. 

Upon  the  reception  of  a  printed  copy  of  the 
minutes,  we  hope  to  furnish  our  readers  with  a 
full  account  of  the  transactions  of  the  meetinsr. 


The  labour  and  care  of  the  benevolent  indi- 
viduals and  societies  that  have  undertaken  to  as- 
sist and  instruct  the  poor  blacks  liberated  from 
bondage  through  the  course  of  the  war,  grow  apace, 
and  the  experience  of  each  day  leaves  no  room  for 
doubt,  that  it  will  require  all  the  patience,  perse- 
verance, liberality  and  discretion  which  we  can 
enlist  in  the  cause,  to  mitigate  the  sufferings  un- 
avoidable in  the  circumstances  in  which  the  con- 
trabands are  necessarily  placed,  when  leaving  their 
masters  and  their  former  homes.  The  Govern- 
ment makes  no  further  provision  for  large  num- 
bers of  those  resorting  to  it  for  protection,  than 
supplying  them  with  daily  rations  of  food.  There 
are  thousands  with  no  change  of  clothing  of  any 
kind,  who  indeed  are  almost  naked,  and  for  whom 
there  are  no  garments  yet  provided,  to  protect  them 
from  the  approaching  severity  of  winter,  and  who 
nevertheless  will  hardly  have  shelter  within  doors, 
to  enable  them  to  ward  off  in  part,  the  rigors  of  the 
pitiless  blasts  that  will  soon  pour  upon  them.  The 
sick  require  medicines  which  are  often  not  to  be 
had,  and  the  aged  and  infirm,  who  cannot  labour 
to  obtain  means  for  purchasing  food  suitable  for 
their  enfeebled  condition,  often  suffer  greatly  from 
being  obliged  to  eat  the  provision  distributed 
among  them. 

It  is  impossible  to  find  employment  at  once  for 
all  who  are  able  and  willing  to  work,  for  they 
sometimes  come  to  the  camps  or  stations  by  thou- 
sands; and  the  prejudices  of  the  labouring  classes 
in  the  free  States  make  it  dangerous  for  any  large 
number  of  them  to  immigrate  within  their  limits; 
so  that  there  is  no  alternative  but  to  feed  and 
clothe  them  at  public  expense,  or  to  let  them 
perish  from  want.  These  are  among  the  calami- 
ties of  war;  the  fruit  of  removing  a  great  social 
and  national  evil,  by  an  unchristian  method ;  and 
the  call  is  loud  to  all  who  have  the  means  to 
spare,  after  satisfying  more  imperative  demands, 
to  give  their  money  and  assistance  to  lessen,  so 
far  as  may  be,  the  sufferings  of  these  unoffending 
victims.  We  are  aware  of  the  danger  thought  to 
be  incurred  of  so  accustoming  these  poor  degraded 
people  to  live  upon  charity,  as  to  destroy  all  will 
or  wish  to  become  self  supporting;  but  in  the 
present  emergency  this  risk  must  be  run,  and 
they  not  be  permitted,  in  this  christian  land,  to  die 
for  lack  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 

In  the  columns  of  our  present  number,  will  be 
found  the  Report  of  the  Female  Aid  Society  of 
Philadelphia,  showing  what  they  have  done,  the 
amount  of  funds  they  have  received  and  expended, 
and  also  some  of  the  pressing  wants  brought  under 
their  notice,  requiring  immediate  relief.  We 
hope  they  will  be  enabled  to  go  on  in  the  good 
work  in  which  they  are  engaged,  and  that  the 
contributions  for  their  use  will  be  augmented. 
The  price  of  all  kinds  of  goods  has  been  greatly 
increased  within  the  last  three  months,  so  that  a 
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hundred  dollars  will  not  purchase  near  as  much 
inuslin  aud  flannel  as  they  would  six  months  ago. 
But  there  is  more  suffering  among  the  freedmen 
now  than  there  was  then,  because  there  are  more 
of  them,  and  that  suffering  will  probably  increase 
as  the  weather  becomes  colder,  so  that  the  appeal 
is  a  strong  one  for  prompt  and  liberal  aid. 


NOTICE. 

The  money  received  from  "  A  Friend,"  will  be 
forwarded  as  requested. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

Foreign. — News  from  England  to  the  9th  inst.  The 
shock  of  an  earthquake,  more  or  less  severe,  was  felt  in 
nil  parts  of  Bngland,  on  the  morning  of  the  Gth  inst.  At 
some  places  the  shock  is  represented  as  having  been 
quite  severe,  and  accompanied  by  a  loud  rumbling  re- 
port, while  at  others  it  was  slight  and  without  noise. 
No  damage  was  sustained  anywhere.  The  English  jour- 
nals advance  nothing  new  in  regard  to  American  affiiirs. 
At  a  meeting  in  .Manchester,  the  Southern  Club  and  the 
Central  Association  for  the  recognition  of  the  Southern 
States,  were  formally  united  into  one  society,  under  the 
title  of  the  Southern  Independence  Association.  The 
meeting  was  presided  over  by  Lord  Wharncliffe,  who 
made  a  strong  speech  in  favour  of  the  South,  and  loudly 
urged  the  recognition  of  the  Confederacy.  The  Mexican 
deputation  to  tender  the  crown  of  Mexico  to  the  Arch- 
duke Maximilian,  was  received  by  him  on  the  3d  inst. 
His  acceptance  was  conditioned  upon  the  choice  being 
confirmed  by  a  free  and  spontaneous  vote  of  the  Mexican 
nation.  He  required  also,  that  the  integrity  and  inde- 
pendence of  Mexico  should  be  guaranteed  by  France  and 
England.  The  London  Times  thinks  that  the  position  of 
France  in  Mexico,  and  the  condition;il  acceptance  of  the 
crown  by  JIaximilian,  amounts  to  something  more  than 
a  diversion  in  favour  of  the  South,  inasmuch  as  they  are 
a  forcible  and  practical  protest  against  the  idea  of  a 
dominent  republic  on  the  North  American  continent. 
Polish  affairs  remained  unchanged,  and  there  had  been 
no  further  negotiations  respecting  them.  Formal  pro- 
ceedings had  been  registered  in  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy 
with  a  view  to  the  sale  of  the  steamship  Great  Eastern, 
and  an  equal  distribution  of  the  assets  among  the  credi- 
tors of  the  company.  The  Liverpool  cotton  market  had 
been  active,  the  sales  of  the  week  amountiug  to  60,000 
bales.  Orleans  middling  27rf. ;  uplands  26Jc?.  Stock  in 
port,  185,000  bales,  including  41,000  American.  The 
demand  for  breadsiuffs  limited.  Mixed  corn,  2'7s.  &d. 
per  480  lbs.  Wheat,  red,  Gs.  6rf.  a  8s.  4c?.  per  100  lbs.  ; 
white,  9«.  a  \0s.    Consols,  93 J  a  93.}. 

United  States. — The  War. — On  the  ITth  inst.,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  issued  his  proclamation 
calling  for  three  hundred  thousand  volunteers  before  the 
5th  of  First  month  next.  They  are  to  serve  for  three 
years  or  the  war,  not  however  exceeding  three  3'ears.  If 
any  State  fails  to  raise  the  quota  assigned  to  it  by  the 
War  Department  under  this  call,  then  a  draft  is  to  be 
made  for  the  deficiency  on  the  day  above  mentioned. 
The  volunteers  thus  called  out  are  to  receive  advanced 
pay,  premium,  and  bounty  as  heretofore. 

Banking. — The  whole  number  of  banks  so  far  estab- 
lished under  the  "National  Banking  Act,"  is  one  hun- 
dred and  four,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  §12,736,500. 

The  National  Loan. — The  Subscription  Agent  reported 
the  sale  of  §1,728,750  on  the  17th  inst.,  maldng  the  total 
subscription  to  the  5-20  loan  for  the  week,  about  nine 
and  a  half  millions  of  dollars. 

Missouri. — The  rebel  raid  in  this  State  has  been  ended. 
After  being  clo.-cly  pursued  by  the  Federal  forces  for 
several  days,  the  rebels  were  brought  to  a  decisive  en- 
gagement on  the  13lli  inst.,  in  wliich  they  were  com- 
pletely routed  and  scattered  in  all  directions,  with  the 
lo.^s  of  all  their  artillery  and  baggage.  .Many  of  them 
were  taken  prisoners.  Gen.  Sclioiield  reports  the  loss  in 
killed  and  wounded  on  both  sides  to  be  very  great. 

The  Siege  of  Charleston. — As  far  as  appears,  affairs  in 
tbe  vicinity  of  Charleston  remain  nearly  unchanged.  It 
is  stated  that  the  rebels  have  elfi-ctually  clo.ted  the  cliun- 
lu'Is  to  the  city  against  the  United  Slates  war  vessels, 
reserving  a  passage,  however,  to  their  own  craft  after 
the  manner  of  a  canal,  with  a  safety  lock.  It  is  appre- 
hended the  ob.-Jtruclions  may  be  of  such  u  nature  as  not 
to  justify  an  attempt  by  the  iron-clads  to  penetrate 
further  into  the  harbor  and  within  range  of  the  rebel 
batteries.  The  rebel  attempt  to  destroy  the  Ironsides 
was  made  on  the  5th  inst.,  by  means  of  a  small  steamer 
propelling  o  torpedo,  which  was  CTpIoded  against  tlio 
Ironsides.    The  concussion  was  tremeiulous,  kiiuckiug 


down  the  bulkhead  of  the  Ironsides,  and  injuring  one 
man.  Her  hull  was  not  damaged.  The  rebel  steamer 
was  badly  injured  and  several  of  the  men  were  drowned. 

West  Virginia. — On  the  13th,  a  rebel  force  which  had 
entered  Braxton  county  ou  a  raid,  was  defeated  and 
driven  off  with  a  loss  of  seventy  or  eighty  men  killed  and 
wounded.    The  Federal  loss  was  small. 

The  South- West. — During  the  last  week  but  little  in- 
telligence was  received  from  either  Gen.  Burnside  or  Gen. 
Rosecrans.  It  is  presumed  their  position  has  not  ma- 
terially changed.  There  has  been  some  fighting  near 
Memphis,  on  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad.  An 
engagement  had  occurred  on  the  Big  Black  river,  in 
which  the  rebels  were  defeated,  but  being  reinforced 
they  compelled  the  United  States  troops  to  retreat  be 
yond  that  river.  New  Orleans  dates  to  the  10th,  state 
that  the  Nineteenth  Army  Corps  was  then  a  few  miles 
north  of  Vermillionville.  The  United  States  forces  were 
also  advancing  from  Brashear  City.  Schools  for  the  in- 
struction of  coloured  children  have  been  opened  in  New 
Orleans. 

Union  Prisoners  in  Richmond. — The  Richmond  En- 
quirer of  the  7th  says  :  "  The  Libby  record  on  yesterday 
displayed  a  force  of  8556  Federal  prisoners,  including 
825  general,  regimental  and  other  commissioned  officers. 
Of  this  number,  4850  were  received  from  Chicamanga, 
which,  includiug  2500  sick,  wounded  and  paroled  on  the 
field,  make  the  total  number  of  captures  on  that  famous 
field,  as  far  as  ascertained,  7350,  including  298  officers. 
Besides  the  combatant  officers  in  the  prison,  are  29  sur- 
geons and  9  chaplains.  In  Castle  Thunder  there  are 
900  prisoners." 

The  Army  of  the  Potomac. — On  the  11th  inst.  General 
Meade's  army  withdrew  from  the  south  to  the  north  side 
of  the  Rappahannock,  with  all  the  trains,  stores,  and  pub- 
lic property.  The  rebel  cavalry  followed  close  upon  the 
retreating  army,  and  entered  Culpepper  as  soon  as  it  was 
evacuated.  On  the  13th  and  14th,  there  was  consider- 
able skirmishing  between  portions  of  the  hostile  armies. 
In  one  on  the  14th,  the  rebels  were  repulsed,  losing  a 
battery  of  five  guns  and  four  hundred  and  fifty  prisoners. 
Gen.  Meade's  retreat  is  said  to  have  been  conducted  with 
order  and  regularity.  The  rebel  army,  commanded  hy 
Gen.  Lee,  has  been  strengthened,  and  is  believed  to  be 
now  quite  formidable  in  numbers.  On  the  16th,  the 
headquaters  of  Gen.  Meade  were  at  Centreville,  while 
the  main  portion  of  his  transportation  was  at  Fairfax 
Court-house,  on  its  way  to  Alexandria.  The  main  body 
of  the  rebel  army  was  believed  to  be  at  Manassas,  the 
left  wing  being  throv?n  around  so  as  to  extend  be3'ond 
Meade's  right  wing,  in  the  direction  of  the  Potomac. 
The  rebels  hold  the  ridge  of  the  Bull  Run  Mountains, 
and  the  Federal  forces  the  heights  around  Centreville. 
Despatches  of  the  19th  slate,  that  ihe  actual  position  of 
the  rebel  forces  was  very  uncertain.  Gen.  Lee  having 
materially  changed  them.  A  part  of  his  army  had  been 
pushed  north  towards  the  Potomac.  On  the  18th, 
Charlestown,  near  Harpers  Ferry,  was  attacked,  the  loss 
of  the  United  States  troops  in  the  attack  was  about  150 
men. 

Southern  Items. — The  rebel  newspapers  and  despatches 
give  some  intelligence  later  than  that  derived  from  other 
sources.  A  Lynchburg  despatch,  of  the  16th,  states  that 
twenty-seven  regiments  of  United  States  cavalry  and 
mounted  infantr}-,  estimated  at  14,000,  had  passed 
through  Greenville,  TcunesseCr  bound  eastward,  to  make 
a  raid  on  the  Virginia  and  Tennessee  railroad.  Ou  the 
10th,  they  attacked  the  confederate  forces  at  Bible  Ridge, 
near  Greenville,  and  compelled  them  to  retreat,  with  a 
loss  of  300  me.i,  killed  and  wounded.  It  was  reported 
that  the  Federal  troops  had  advanced  to  Abington,  Va. 
The  despatch  states  that  General  Hooker  has  superseded 
Burnside  in  the  command  of  the  United  Stales  Ibrces  in 
East  Tennessee.  The  Kii  hmond  Examiner  says,  that  a 
sharp  correspondence  had  taken  place  between  the  com- 
missioners for  the  exchange  of  prisoners,  from  which  it 
appears  a  wide  dilference  exists  between  the  jiarties  as 
lo  the  number  of  prisoners  with  which  each  should  be 
credited,  and  that  all  arrangements  for  any  further  ex- 
change are,  for  the  present,  at  an  end.  A  Charleston 
despatch  of  the  15th  says:  "  Firing  from  our  batteries 
coiuinues  as  usual.  The  enemy  makes  no  reply,  but  an 
additional  number  of  transports  is  reported  at  Folly 
Island." 

77ip  Markets,  .j-c. — The  following  were  the  quotations 
on  the  I'Jth  injt.  A''ew  York. — Superfine  State  flour,  $5.40 
a  $5.65.  Shipping,  Ohio,  $6.80  a  $7.  Baltimore  flour, 
$G.Go  a  $7.30.  Spring  wheat,  $1.30  a  $1.34  ;  new  amber 
Iowa,  $1.36;  amber  Keulueky,  $1.49;  white,  $1.72. 
Barley,  $1.39  a  $1.55.  Oats,  77  a  80  cts.  Rye,  $1.15 
a  $1.20.  Corn,  yellow  and  mixed,  9  3  a  $1.  Middling 
uplands  cotton,  87  cts.  American  gold 
iniuui.  Foreign  Exchange,  IG.'i  a  167.  The  money  market 
easy  at  6  a  7  per  cent.  United  States  six  per  cents,  1881, 


109.  Philadelphia. — Superfine  flour,  $5.25  a  $5.75. 
Extra,  $6.50  a  $7.  Prime  red  wheat,  $1.48  a  $1.50; 
white,  $1.60  a  $1.85.  Rye,  $1.20  a  $1.25.  Corn,' 
Barley,  $1.25.  Oats,  83  cts.  The  cattle  market  dull, 
the  sales  ranged  from  $6  to  $9.50,  mostly  between  $8  a 
$9.  Baltimore. — Superfine  flour,  $6.25.  Red  wheat, 
$1.58  a  $1.60 ;  white,  $1.90  a  $2. 


"WANTED. 

A  competent  Male  Teacher  for  Friends  School  at  Pine 
Grove,  New  Jersey. 

Address,  Amos  Evens,  Marlton  P.  0.,  Burlington  Co 
New  Jersey. 


ASSISTANT  WANTED. 

The  Superintendent  of  Friends'  Asylum  is  desirous 
of  procuring  the  services  of  a  young  man  in  the  situation 
of  Clerk  and  general  assistant.    Apply  to 

Dr.  J.  H.  WoRTHiNGTON,  Friends'  Asylum  for  the  In 
sane,  Frankford,  Philadelphia. 


WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 

A  Friend,  well  qualified  to  teach  writing,  is  wanted  in 
the  Boys'  Department  at  West-town.  Persons  desirous 
of  engaging  are  desired  to  make  early  application  to 
James  Bmlen,  West  Chester,  Pa.;  Samuel  Hilles,  Wil- 
mington, Del. ;  Thomas  Evans,  or  Joseph  Scattergood 
Philadelphia.  v 

Tenth  mo.  12th,  1863. 


WEST  GROVE  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 

Near  West  Grove  Station,  on  the  Philadelphia  andj 
Baltimore  Central  Railroad,  Chester  count}'.  Pa. 

The  Winter  Session  to  open  on  Second-day  the  2d  oi 
Eleventh  month.  Thomas  Conard, 

Ninth  mo.  29th,  1863.  Principal. 


WEST-TOWN  BO.^RDING  SCHOOL. 

The  Winter  Session  of  the  School  will  commence  or 
the  9th  of  Eleventh  month  next. 

Parents  and  others  intending  to  send  children  ad 
pupils,  will  please  make  early  application  to  Dubke 
Knight,  Superintendent,  at  the  School.  (Address,  Street 
Road  P.  0.,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.;)  or,  to  Charles  J.  Allen| 
Treasurer,  No.  304  Arch  street,  Philadelphia. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

NEAR  PRANKPORD,  (TWENTY-THIRD  WARD,  PHILADELPHIA. 

Physician andSuperintendent, — Joshua II.  Worthing| 

TON,  M.  D. 

Application  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  may  bJ 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  to  Charles  Ellis,  Clerll 
of  the  Board  of  Managers,  No.  637  Market  Street,  Phila| 
pelphia,  or  to  any  other  Member  of  the  Board. 

RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  Jas.  Elfreth,  N.  J.,  $2,  vol.  37  ;  from  M] 
Atwater,  Agt.,  for  A.  Boon,  C.  W.,  $5,  to  No.  27,  vol.  38 
Wm.  Browuell  N.  Y.,  $2,  vol.  36,  Abm.  Deuel,  We 
Brachen,  FI.  Fuller,  Joshua  Haight,  and  L.  H.  Atwater 
N.  Y.,  $2  each,  vol.  37,  and  Katy  Haight,  N.  Y.,  25  ceut^ 
to  No.  6,  vol.  37;  from  Elwood"  Dean,  0.,  per  J.  E., 
to  No.  27,  vol.  38  ;  from  Thos.  Lee,  Pa.,  $2,  vol.  37  ;  fron 
J.  Fawcett,  Agt.,  0.,  for  Jesse  Baker,  $6,  vols,  31,  32,  anij 
33  ;  Sarah  Hole,  §2,  vol.  36,  T.  Y.  French,  and  L.  Cobb 
$4  each,  vols.  36  and  37,  D.  Parry,  $2,  to  No.  8,  vol.  37 
and  Jeremiah  Coppock,  $2,  vol.  37. 


Died,  on  the  27th  of  Ninth  month,  1863,  Mary,  wif 
of  Robert  Ellyson,  and  daughter  of  John  and  Tacy  Hall 
in  the  55th  year  of  her  age,  an  esteemed  member  anJ 
Elder  of  U|)pcr  vSpriugficld  .Monthly  Mceling,  Ohio.  He 
health  from  early  life  had  been  delicate,  and  increasingll 
feeble  for  some  months,  though  no  very  material  changl 
tor  the  worse  was  evident,  uutil  about  two  weeks  beforl 
her  close.    She  suffered  greatly  at  times  from  difficultf 
of  breathing,  and  would  frequently-  say  she  feared  he 
liatieuce  would  not  hold  out.    In  speaking  of  herself  sli 
said,  "  I  am  a  poor  creature,  not  worthy  of  the  very  lead 
of  the  Lord's  mercies,  yet  I  do  trust  in  his  mercy, 
will  not  be  for  any  merit  of  my  own,  but  all  of  the  lovl 
and  compassion  of  my  Redeemer;  and  I  humbly  hop 
through  these  to  be  prepared  for  my  change."    She  wa 
a  diligent  attender  at  meetings  for  worship  and  disci 
pline,  when  bodily  health  permitted,  and  deeply  cor 
ccrned  that  the  doctrines  and  testimonies  of  our  religioo 
Society  might  be  faithfully  maintained  on  their  ancietj 
1  per  cent.  i)r(<^^  foundations.    Affectionate  and  kind  to  all,  her  loss 
deeply  felt  in  every  station  in  which  she  moved ;  but ' 
trust  our  loss  is  her  eternal  gain. 
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From  "The  North  British  Review." 

Prehistoric  Man. 

(Concluded  from  page  62.) 

Along  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior  there  are  no 
vestiges  of  the  ancient  population  beyond  what 
«mains  of  these  mining  operations.  But  in  close 
ontacfc  with  that  region,  as  we  proceed  southward 
—in  the  territory  which  stretches  westward  from 
jake  Michigan  to  the  Mississippi — we  come  upon 
series  of  ancient  earthworks  of  a  singular  charac- 
er,  and  altogether  peculiar  to  the  New  World, 
["hese  are  the  "  Animal  Mounds,"  which  form  so 
emarkable  a  feature  in  the  topography  of  the 
5tate  of  Wisconsin.  Several  thousands  of  exam- 
les  there  present  themselves  of  gigantic  basso- 
elievos  of  men,  beasts,  birds,  and  reptiles,  p11 
wrought  with  persevering  labour  on  the  surface  of 
he  soil — on  the  vast  levels  or  slightly  undulating 
urfaces  of  that  great  prairie  region.  These  earth- 
work figures  include,  among  their  devices,  the  elk, 
lufiFalo,  bear,  fox,  otter,  racoon,  lizard,  turtle,  and 
ther  animals;  and  also  seemingly — for  the  works 
re,  in  many  cases,  so  obliterated  that  the  original 
'esign  cannot  be  determined  with  certainty — 
igantic  imitations  of  the  war-club,  tobacco-pipe, 
nd  other  familiar  implements  or  weapons.  One 
f  the  most  remarkable  of  these  groups  includes 
ix  quadrupeds,  six  parallelograms,  one  circular 
umulus,  one  human  figure,  and  a  small  circle. 
I'he  quadrupeds  vary  in  size  from  90  to  120  feet, 
nd  the  figure  of  the  man  measures  125  feet. 
"4'his  group  of  figures  is  arrayed  in  two  rows,  on 
he  surface  of  a  high  open  prairie;  and  in  the 
liddle  of  the  group  an  elevated  conical  mound 
vertops  the  whole,  affording  a  point  from  whence 
he  entire  group  can  be  surveyed.  But  by  far  the 
lost  remarkable  of  these  "animal  mounds"  hither- 
3  discovered,  is  the  "  Great  Serpent"  of  Adams 
ounty,  Ohio,  the  entire  length  of  which,  follow- 
ng  its  convolutions,  does  not  measure  less  than 
000  feet.  The  serpent's  head  is  represented  with 
listended  jaws,  swallowing  what  is  spoken  of  as 
n  egg,  though  it  measures  160  feet  in  length. 
ielfslfChe  figure  of  the  serpent  still  remains  cleaily  de- 
frtlt'J  ined  on  the  surface  of  the  soil,  the  earth-wrought 
elievo  being  upwards  of  5  feet  in  height,  by  30 
eet  in  breadth  at  the  centre  of  the  body,  and 
li  liminishing  towards  the  head  and  tail.  No  sepul- 
ihral  or  other  remains  have  been  found  in  these 
'animal  mounds."    Their  external  device  has 
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)een  the  sole  object  of  their  erection  :  but  for  what 


ymbolic  purpose  they  were  constructed,  although 
j|'arious  conjectures  have  been  hazarded,  is  still  so 
intirely  uncertain,  that  it  is  needless  to  discuss 


the  difi"erent  opinions  that  have  been  expressed  on 
the  subject. 

Proceeding  a  little  further  southward  into  the 
great  valley  land  of  the  Mississippi  and  its  tribu- 
taries, we  come  upon  a  number  of  other  earth- 
works of  vast  extent,  but  of  a  different  character. 
In  the  State  of  Ohio  the  number  of  these  mounds 
and  earthworks  is  estimated  at  between  eleven  and 
twelve  hundred ;  they  are  stated  to  be  scarcely  less 
numerous  on  the  Kenhawas  river,  in  Virginia,  and 
they  abound  on  the  White  river  and  Wabash,  as 
also  on  the  Kentucky,  Cumberland,  Tennessee, 
and  other  tributaries  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi; 
while  on  the  south  they  extend  to  the  shores  of 
the  Gulf  of  Florida  and  the  Mexican  territory, 
where  they  are  of  superior  size  to  those  farther 
north,  and,  losing  their  distinctive  character,  pass 
into  the  great  teocallis  of  the  higher  developed 
Mexican  architecture.  These  remarkable  works, 
thus  traceable  over  the  central  region  of  North 
America,  "admit  of  being  primarily  arranged 
under  two  obvious  subdivisions  of  Enclosures  and 
Mounds;  and  these  again  embrace  a  variety  of 
works  diverse  in  form,  and  evidently  designed  for 
diiferent  uses.  Under  the  first  of  these  heads  are 
included  the  fortifications  or  strongholds,  the 
sacred  enclosures,  destined,  it  is  assumed,  for  re- 
ligious rites,  and  numerous  miscellaneous  works 
of  the  same  class,  generally  symmetrical  in  struc- 
ture, but  the  probable  use  of  which  it  is  difiicult 
to  determine.  The  second  subdivision  embraces 
the  true  mound-buildings,  including  what  have 
been  designated  sacrificial  mounds,  temple  mounds, 
sepulchral  mounds,  animal  mounds,  and  also  vari- 
ous others  of  diverse  characters  and  uncertain  pur- 
poses. Wherever  these  mounds  have  been  exca- 
vated, many  interesting  relics  of  the  ancient 
builders  have  been  disclosed,  adding  new  and 
minutely  graphic  illustrations  of  their  social  con- 
dition, and  the  artistic  and  industrial  arts  of 
the  remote  period  to  which  they  pertain."  In 
the  sacrificial  mounds  altars  are  found,  whereon 
offerings  by  fire  were  made;  and  the  occasional 
presence  of  calcined  human  bones  seems  to  indi- 
cate that  human  sacrifices  were  in  use  among  these 
mound-builders  as  well  as  amongst  the  Aztec  con- 
querors of  Mexico.  That  the  mound-builders  were 
exposed  to  hostile  attack  from  some  neighbouring 
population,  is  evidenced  by  the  labour  which  they 
bestowed  upon  the  construction  of  military  strong- 
holds and  vast  fortified  camps.  One  of  the  sim- 
plest but  most  extensive  of  these  ancient  strong- 
holds, now  named  Fort  Hill,  in  Ohio,  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  Wilson  : — 

"  The  defences  occupy  the  summit  of  a  detach- 
ed hill  elevated  about  five  hundred  feet  above  the 
bed  of  Bush  Creek,  which  flows  round  two  sides 
of  it,  close  to  its  precipitous  slope.  Along  the 
whole  edge  of  the  hill  a  deep  ditch  has  been  cut, 
and  the  materials  taken  from  it  have  been  piled 
up  into  an  embankment,  varying  in  height  above 
the  bottom  of  the  ditch  from  six  to  fifteen  feet. 
In  its  whole  extent  the  wall  measures  eight  thou- 
sand two  hundred  and  twenty-four  feet,  or  upwards 
of  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length,  and  encloses  an 
area  of  forty-eight  acres.  This  extensive  enclo- 
sure is  now  covered  with  gigantic  forest  trees. 


One  of  them,  a  chestnut,  measured  twenty-one 
feet,  and  an  oak,  though  greatly  decayed,  twenty- 
three  feet  in  circumference,  while  the  trunks  of 
immense  trees  lay  around  in  every  stage  of  decay. 
Such  was  the  aspect  of  Fort  Hill,  Ohio,  a  few 
years  ago,  and  it  is  probably  in  no  way  changed 
now.  Lyell  mentions,  in  his  Tr<iveh  in  North 
America,  that  Dr.  Hildreth  counted  eight  hun- 
dred rings  of  annual  growth  in  a  tree  which  grew 
on  one  of  the  mounds  at  Marietta,  Ohio;  and 
Messrs.  Squire  and  Davis,  from  the  age  and  con- 
dition of  the  forest,  ascribe  an  antiquity  to  its 
deserted  site  of  considerably  more  than  a  thousand 
years.  In  their  present  condition  therefore,  the 
walls  of  the  "  Fort  Hill"  are  ruins  of  an  older  date 
than  the  most  venerable  stronghold  of  the  Nor- 
mans of  England ;  and  we  see  as  little  of  their 
original  completeness,  as  in  the  crumbling  Nor- 
man keep  we  are  able  to  trace  all  the  complex  sys- 
tem of  bastions,  curtains,  baileys,  buttress-towers, 
and  posterns  of  the  military  architecture  of  the 
twelfth  century.  Openings  occur  in  the  walls,  in 
some  places  on  the  steepest  points  of  the  hill 
where  access  is  impossible ;  and  where,  therefore, 
we  must  rather  suppose  that  platforms  may  have 
been  projected  to  defend  more  accessible  points. 
The  ditch  has  in  many  places  been  cut  through 
sandstone  rock  as  well  as  soil,  and  at  one  point  the 
rock  is  quarried  out  so  as  to  leave  a  mural  front 
about  twenty  feet  high.  Large  ponds  or  crtificial 
reservoirs  for  water  have  been  made  within  the 
enclosure ;  and  at  the  southern  point,  where  the 
natural  area  of  this  stronghold  contracts  into  a 
narrow  and  nearly  insulated  projection  terminating 
in  a  bold  bluff,  it  rises  to  a  height  of  thirty  feet 
above  the  bottom  of  the  ditch,  and  has  its  own 
special  reservoirs,  as  if  here  was  the  keep  and  cita- 
del of  the  fortress;  doubtless  originally  strength- 
ened with  palisades  and  military  works,  of  which 
every  trace  had  disappeared  before  the  ancient 
forest  asserted  its  claim  to  the  deserted  fortalice." 

These  mound-builders  were  a  settled,  organized 
and  agricultural  people;  and  it  is  impossible  to 
find  their  descendants  among  the  vagrant  and  far 
inferior  Indian  tribes  of  the  present  day.  What, 
became  of  them  it  is  hard  to  say.  They  had  van- 
ished, and  given  place  to  the  roving  savage  Red 
Men ;  their  very  mounds  and  wide  enclosures  had 
become  hidden  under  what  was  deemed  primeval 
forest,  before  the  earliest  of  European  adventurers 
arrived  on  the  scene.  Possibly  they  may  have 
been  a  branch  of  the  Aztec  race,  and  their  coun- 
try that  northern  Aztalan,  whence,  according  to 
their  traditions,  came  the  Aztec  conquerors  of 
Mexico.  At  the  same  time,  there  are  not  a  few 
reasons  for  believing  that  the  mound-builders  came 
from  the  south,— that  they  were  the  outer  fringes 
of  the  great  civilized  population  of  the  isthmal 
region  of  America,  advanced  up  the  fertile  basin 
of  the  Mississippi,  and  hovered  around  by  hostile 
savao-e  tribes.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  existing 
relics  of  the  ancient  settled  population  of  North 
America  conform  to  this  view.  These  remains 
are  most  plentiful,  and  of  the  highest  order,  in 
Yucatan  and  Mexico,  next  to  that  in  Texas  and 
alono-  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Florida,  and  thence 
diminish  as  they  proceed  northwards,  and  finally 
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end  ill  tlio  ''iinimal  mounds"  ou  the  prairies  ad- 
joining Luke  Superior.  The  copper  mines  on  the 
shores  of  the  great  Lakes,  we  Imve  conjectured, 
were  worked  by  bauds  of  the  same  race.  We  have 
seen  how  suddenly  those  miniug  operations  were 
brought  to  an  end,  and  how  the  population  which 
succeeded  never  thought  of  resuming  the  work. 
Tiiere  is  ground  for  conjecturing  that  the  domin- 
ion of  the  mound-builders  also  came  to  a  sudden, 
and  possibly  violent,  terminatioa;  "probably  not 
less  abruptly,"  says  Dr.  Wilson,  "  than  that  of  the 
Aztecs  of  Mexico  or  the  Incas  of  Peru.  The 
sacied  fires  were  extinguished,  the  uncovered 
altars  were  desecrated,  and  the  primeval  forest 
slowly  resumed  its  sway  over  the  deserted  temples 
and  silent  cities  of  the  dead."  MAy  we  not  fancy 
that  the  lied  Men  were  the  pure  aborigines  of 
North  America,  ever  hovering  on  the  frontiers  of 
the  old  and  half-exoteric  civilization,  of  the  mound- 
building  race;  and  tiiat  at  length,  favoured  per- 
haps by  internal  dissension  amongst  the  civilized 
intruders,  they  ultimately  closed  in  upon  and 
destroyed  them — they  and  the  forest  reclaiming 
the  region  for  their  own  ? 

Strange  facts,  which  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge  it  is  hopeless  to  explain,  meet  us  in 
abundance,  in  the  ancient  world  of  America.  In 
the  valley  of  the  Oiiio,  every  convenient  height  is 
crowned  with  elaborate  fortifications  of  a  numerous 
and  warlike  people  ;  but  if  we  turn  northwards,  to 
the  adjoining  State  of  Wisconsin,  we  find  no  trace 
of  any  kind  of  military  structures.  In  their  stead 
we  find  only  the  "  animal  mounds" — strange 
colossal  memorials  of  purely  imitative  art.  The 
striking  contrast  thus  implied  in  the  condition  of 
the  occupants  of  these  adjoining  regions,  who  were 
probably  also  of  the  same  race,  has  given  rise  to 
the  conjecture  that  the  broad  prairie-!and  to  the 
south  of  the  copper  region  was  regarded  as  a 
neutral  and  perhaps  sacerdotal  ground,  and  that 
the  animal  mounds"  were  the  totems  or  devices 
of  the  various  American  tribes.  "The  country," 
says  Dr.  Wilson,  "  seems  peculiarly  adapted  by 
nature  as  a  central  neutral  ground  for  the  broad 
continent  to  the  east  of  the  Ilocky  Mountains. 
Was  it  indeed,  as  has  been  suggested,  a  sacred 
neutral  ground  attached  to  the  metallurgic  region 
of  Lake  Superior,  like  the  famous  [neutral  ground 
of  the]  pipestone  quarry  of  the  Coteau  des  Prai- 
ries ?  Or  was  it  iu  the  possession  of  a  tribe  like 
the  Levites  of  ancient  Palestine,  recognised  by 
others  as  consecrated  to  religious  services  and  the 
rites  of  peace?"  But  if  this  hypothesis  were  cor- 
rect, it  would  imply  that  there  was  no  decided 
antagonism  between  the  populations  of  the  coun- 
try, and  that  the  savage  Red  Men  and  the  civilized 
mound-builders  belonged  to  the  same  race. 


The  disciples  of  Christ  <1  istinguishahle  from  the 
votaries  of  the  World. — Be  not  one  of  those  who 
can  conform,  (they  think  it  a  part  of  good  breed- 
ing,) in  dress,  speech  and  behaviour  to  those  with 
whom  they  converse ;  they  may  assume,  if  they 
please,  the  title  of  gentlemen,  but  I  think  they 
have  not  a  just  right  to  tliat  of  Christians;  for 
our  Great  Pattern  told  his  followers  that  he  had 
chosen  them  out  of  the  world,  and  therefore  the 
world  hated  them  ;  consef|uently  they  were  of  a 
.spirit  different  from  the  world.  And  the  Apostle 
Paul  charges  the  Komans,  not  to  be  conformed 
to  this  world,  but  to  be  transformed  by  the  re- 
newing of  their  minds,  dtc,  and  I  am  in  no  doubt 
but  that  the  disciples  of  Christ,  in  their  garb, 
speech  and  deportment,  wore  the  badge  of  their 
Great  Master, — some  mark  which  distinguished 
them  from  the  world  *  *  «  1'Ijq  Spirit  of 
Truth  leads,  and  always  led  into  the  path  of  hu- 
Oiilitj  and  self-abasenicut;  and  vyhen  this  l)qs  do- 


minion in  the  mind,  there  will  be  visible  marks 
on  the  body, — the  gem  will  shine  through  the 
casket. — Hichard  Shuckleto7i' s  Memoirs. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

A''ery  acceptable  to  me,  and  no  doubt,  to  many 
other  readers  of  "The  Friend,"  were  the  editorial 
remarks  on  the  modern  views  relative  to  scripture 
readings,  commentaries,  &c.,  which  have  intruded 
themselves  into  many  parts  of  the  Society,  and 
among  some  of  the  isles  afar  off;  having  feared 
for  some  time  past,  our  silence  might  be  construed 
into  consent  or  approbation,  and  that  we  were  pas- 
sively permitting  them  to  gain  ground  amongst 
us,  witliout  lifting  up  a  warning  voice  as  faithful 
watchmen  on  the  walls  of  Zion,  against  this  in- 
road of  the  enemy,  to  move  us  from  the  sure  foun- 
dation. 

Very  forcibly  was  my  mind  arrested  in  reading 
the  following,  in  the  8th  number  of  "The  British 
Friend,"  for  1862,  page  189  :  "  It  appears  that 
at  Kendal,  a  few  Friends  meet  to  read  the  scrip- 
tures half  an  hour  before  the  First-day  Morning 
Meeting.  This  arrangement  suits  some  who  live 
in  the  country,  and  cannot  conveniently  attend 
during  the  week.  There  is  also  a  meeting  held 
once  a  month  through  the  winter,  in  connection 
with  Friends'  Biblical  Library,  for  reading  papers 
on  biblical  literature  and  church  history.  These 
meetings  are  begun  and  concluded  by  reading  a 
portion  of  scripture.  They  are  attended  by  Friends 
generally,  and  have  proved  times  of  much  interest. 
The  teachers  of  the  First-day  school  meet  every 
week  to  read  together  the  portions  of  scripture 
which  are  to  occupy  them  in  the  school  the  fol- 
lowing First-day." 

Is  not  this  placing  scripture  reading  on  an 
equality  with  Meetings  for  Divine  W^orship,  and 
in  lieu  thereof?  Surely  there  are  some  left  who 
see  through  these  kindlings  of  strange  fire.  Surely 
there  is  a  remnant  who  are  convinced  of  the  truth 
of  our  Saviour's  declaration  :  "  without  me  ye 
can  do  nothing."  Ah  !  it  is  not  by  might  or  by 
power  that  any  good  can  be  performed,  but  by  His 
holy  Spirit  alone  that  any  honour  or  praise  can 
redound  to  his  everlastingly  worthy  name ;  then 
self  is  laid  low,  and  creaturely  activity  brought 
into  subjection  to  Him,  who  told  his  disciples  "to 
tarry  at  Jerusalem,  until  endued  with  power  from 
on  high." 

From  these  extracts  we  may  see,  that  part  of  the 
prophetic  language  uttered  by  Sarah  Lynes  Grubb, 
in  the  Men's  Yearly  Meeting,  held  in  London,  iu 
the  year  1836,  has  been  fulfilled  to  a  tittle,  viz  : 
"The  foundation  of  every  individual  in  this  So- 
ciety will  be  discovered,  whether  it  be  'upou  the 
rock,'  or  '  upon  the  sand.'  Whosoever  heareth 
my  sayings,  said  our  Blessed  Saviour,  and  doeth 
them,  I  will  show  you  to  whom  he  is  like.  He 
is  like  the  man  which  built  an  house,  and  digged 
deep,  (Friends  you  do  not  like  the  trouble  of  dig- 
ging deep,)  and  laid  the  foundation  on  a  rock. 
The  Jews  heard  this  saying  of  Christ  with  their 
outward  ears,  but,  having  their  inward  ears  closed, 
they  would  not  build  on  him,  the  Ilock ;  and 
when  the  rain  descended,  the  floods  came,  and  the 
winds  blew,  they  fell. 

"  How  painful  were  the  sufferings  of  our  fore- 
fathers in  coming  to  this  foundation  !  Their  op- 
ponents were  strong  in  the  words  of  scripture, 
like  those  formerly,  who  thought  that  in  them 
they  liad  eternal  life,  to  whom  our  dear  Saviour  ad- 
dressed these  words: — '  Ye  search  the  scriptures, 
for  in  them  ye  think  ye  hare  eternal  life,  and  they 
are  they  which  testify  of  me ;  and  ye  will  not 
couje  to  me,  that  ye  might  have  life.'  Thus, 
though  they  studied  the  scriptures,  and  imagined 
they  were  skilled  iu  the  knowledge  of  them,  yet, 


resting  in  their  outward  knowledge,  they  woul 
not  come  unto  Him  of  whom  they  testified,  an 
in  whom  alone  there  is  life.  Y'ou,  too,  study  th 
scriptures  by  the  strength  of  your  rational,  inte 
lectual  faculties,  and  doubt  not  you  comprehen 
their  meaning;  and  here  you  stop  :  you  refuse  t 
come  unto  Christ  in  his  inward  and  spiritual  aj 
pearance;  you  will  not  hear  his  voice  speaking  i 
your  hearts,  and  are  therefore  rejecting  him 

"  Man  is  a  dark  benighted  creature.  By  hi 
natural  powers  he  cannot  know  himself;  he  car 
not  discover  his  way  out  of  the  fall,  into  a  lastin 
union  with  his  Maker;  his  heart  is  deceitful  abov 
all  things,  he  must,  therefore,  come  unto  him  wh 
searcheth  the  heart;  and  how  doth  he  search  th 
heart  ?  '  by  his  Spirit ;'  for  the  Spirit  searcheth  a. 
things;  yea,  the  deep  things  of  God  :  For  wha 
man  knoweth  the  things  of  a  man,  save  the  spiri 
of  man  which  is  in  him  ?  even  so  the  things 
God  knoweth  no  man,  but  the  Spirit  of  God.  Th 
light  of  Christ  is  imparted  to  each  of  us;  a  mej 
sure  of  the  same  Spirit  that  gave  forth  the  scri{ 
tures.  When  Adam  had  transgressed  the  com 
mands  of  his  Maker,  he  lost  the  Divine  ima 
in  which  he  was  created  ;  he  died  to  the  heavenl 
life  he  had  in  God;  but  our  Lord  Jesus  Chris 
in  his  infinite  mercy,  entered  into  his  heart,  as  th 
true  light,  wisdom,  and  power;  and  it  is  only  i 
His  light  that  we  can  see  light." 
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The  Use  and  Properties  of  Lime. 

Special  Properties  of  Lime. — Lime  or  oxyd  ( 
calcium,  is  a  white,  porous,  brittle  substanc 
which  is  highly  caustic,  and  possesses  a  gre; 
af&nity  for  water.  When  water  is  added  to  caust 
lime,  it  first  absorbs  it,  and  then  combines  wit 
it;  during  this  process  great  heat  is  evolved, 
slacked  lime  be  left  exposed  to  the  air,  it  grad 
ally  absorbs  carbonic  acid  from  the  atmospher 
parts  with  some  of  its  water,  and  becomes  reco: 
verted  into  carbonate  of  lime. 

To  what  Soils  and  Plants  it  is  hest  Adapted 
— Lime  should  be  applied  to  clays,  loams,  peat,  &( 
indeed  every  fertile  soil  contains  lime.  All  plan 
which  we  generally  cultivate  extract  lime  fro 
the  soil.  It  is  usually  applied  to  the  wheat  a: 
barley  crops — also  to  pastures. 

Its  mode  of  Application. — The  most  gener 
modes  are  to  apply  it  in  its  caustic  state,  and 
the  form  of  composts;  the  latter  is  the  most  e 
pensive,  and  perhaps  the  most  eflacient,  for  sever 
other  fertilizing  substances  are  added  with  tl 
lime  to  the  soil. 

The  Duration  of  its  Fertility. — Its  duration  d 
pends  upon  the  kind  of  land,  the  deptli  of  tl 
soil,  the  quantity  of  vegetable  matter  it  contain 
and  upon  the  species  of  culture  to  which  it  is  su 
jected.  When  the  land  is  wet,  or  not  well  draine 
it  must  be  frequently  applied  and  heavy  dos 
given.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  soil  is  dr 
a  smaller  application  at  longer  intervals  wi 
suffice. 

Its  Chemical  Effects. — The  chemical  effects 
lime  upon  the  soil  are  chiefly  the  following: 
When  caustic  lime  is  laid  upon  t'le  land,  it  cor 
bines  with  all  the  free  acid  matter  it  may  contaifi'* 
and  in  doing  so  the  soil  is  very  much  iuiprovec! 
several  of  the  compounds  thus  produced  entf 
into  the  roots  and  feed  the  plants.    It  also  decoil 
poses  some  of  the  compounds  of  potash,  soda,  ait 
ammonia,  by  which  these  substances  are  set  frci, 
and  placed  within  the  reach  of  the  plant.  AnothI' 
action  is  to  destroy  the  salts  of  magnesia,  iro 
and  aluminum,  and  to  render  them  unhurtful  i 
plants.    Its  presence  in  the  caustic  state  hasten 
the  decomposition  of  organic  substance. — Mai 
Lane  Express. 
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Some  acconnt  of  Stephen  Crisp. 

(CODCludad  from  page  09.) 

"But  I  say,  ia  this  same  fallen  wisdom  did  I 
reason  divers  ways,  too  many  now  to  name,  against 
™jthe  truth,  the  fame,  whereof  I  had  heard  as  the 
scripture  speaks,  while  I  was  in  death  and  in  the 
way  of  destruction.  But  a  messenger  of  this  truth 
[  had  not  seen,  but  longed  much  to  see  one,  wish- 
ng  night  and  day,  that  our  parts  might  be  visited 
9y  them,  as  I  had  heard  others  were.  At  last  the 
Lord  sent  his  faithful  servant  and  messenger  of 
iMs  everlasting  gospel,  James  Parnel,  to  our  town 
if  Colchester,  about  the  Fourth  month,  1655,  and 
o  the  twenty-seventh  year  of  my  age,  who  came 
a  the  name  and  power  of  the  Most  High  God, 
n  which  he  turned  many  to  righteousness,  both 
here  and  in  other  counties  before,  of  whom  some 
■emain,  and  many  are  fallen  asleep. 

"  When  I  saw  this  man,  being  but  a  youth,  and 
cnew  not  the  power  or  spirit  that  was  in  him,  I 
bought  to  withstand  him,  and  began  to  query 
.nd  seek  discourse  with  him ;  but  I  quickly  came 

0  feel  [that]  the  spirit  of  sound  judgment  was  in 
lini,  and  the  witness  of  God  arose  in  me,  and 
estified  to  his  judgment,  and  signified  I  must  own 
t;  it  being  just  and  true.    On  the  same  day  and 

"liour  I  testified,  that  all  our  rods  of  profession 
"fould  be  lost  or  devoured  by  his  rod,  alluding  to 
hat  of  Moses  and  the  magicians  of  Egypt,  wiiich 
B  and  shall  certainly  come  to  pass.  That  day  I 
rent  to  a  meeting,  and  heard  him  declare  the 
verlasting  gospel,  in  the  name  and  authority  of 
he  Lord,  which  I  could  not  with  all  my  wisdom 
nd  knowledge  withstand,  but  was  constrained  to 
wn  and  confess  unto  the  truth. 

"  Here  at  the  very  first  of  my  convincement  did 
he  enemy  of  my  soul  make  trial  to  slay  lue,  and 
hat  after  this  manner,  that  seeing  my  wisdom  and 
eason  were  overcome  by  the  truth,  I  could  not 
herewith  withstand  it,  therefore  I  received  the 
ruth,  and  held  it  in  the  same  part  with  which  I 
rithstood  it,  and  defended  it  with  the  same  wis- 
om  by  which  I  resisted  it,  and  so  was  yet  a 
tranger  to  the  cross  that  was  to  crucify  me;  and 
ras  at  liberty  in  the  discoursative  spirit,  to  lay 
at  my  wits  and  parts  for  the  Truth.  But  I  soon 
It  my  sacrifice  (though  I  offered  the  best  my 
arth  would  aiford,)  was  not  accepted,  but  some- 
hing  else  was  still  called  for.  A  cry  was  in  me 
hich  called  to  judgment,  and  the  earth  that  had 
)ng  covered  her  slain,  began  to  be  moved,  but 
ot  yet  removed  out  of  its  place,  and  great  were 
fie  strugglings  of  u)y  thoughts,  and  a  great  desire 
indled  in  me  how  I  might  comprehend  the  truth 

1  my  understanding,  as  I  had  done  the  doctrines 
od  principles  of  other  religions.  But  all  my 
ibour  therein  was  to  no  purpose,  for  a  death  was 
etermined  upon  that  wisdom  from  the  Lord.  So 
saw  my  labour  in  vain,  my  fishing  could  catch 

othing  all  that  night  while  I  wrought  in  the 
ark,  and  had  not  the  guidance  of  the  light. 

"  In  this  state  I  continued  a  month  or  two,  but 
len  a  swift  sword  was  drawn  against  that  wisdom 
nd  comprehending  mind,  and  a  strong  hand  gave 
36  stroke,  and  I  was  hewn  down  like  a  tall  cedar, 
lat  at  once  comes  down  to  the  ground. 

"But  then,  oh  the  woe,  misery  and  calamity 
lat  opened  upon  me !  Yea,  even  the  gates  of 
ell  and  destruction  stood  open,  and  I  saw  myself 
igh  falling  thereinto,  my  hope  and  faith,  and  all 
ed  from  me,  I  had  no  prop  left  me  to  rest  upon, 
he  tongue  that  was  as  a  river,  was  now  like  a 
ry  desert;  the  eye  that  would,  or  at  least  desired 
)  see  every  thing,  was  now  so  blind,  that  I  could 
Je  nothing  certainly,  but  my  present  undone  and 
)iserable  state.  Oh  !  then  I  cried  out  in  the  bit- 
irncss  of  my  soul,  what  hath  all  my  profession 
rofited  me  ?    I  am  poor  and  blind,  and  naked, 
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who  thought  I  had  been  rich  and  well  adorned. 
Then  saw  I  the  well  favoured  harlot  stript,  and 
brought  into  remembrance  before  God;  and  her 
judgment  was  come,  and  how  to  escape  the  fire  of 
vengence  which, broke  forth,  1  knew  not.  Oh, 
how  doleful  were  my  nights,  and  sorrowful  were 
my  days  !  My  delights  withered  even  in  wife  and 
children,  and  in  all  things,  and  the  glory  of  the 
whole  world  passed  away  like  a  scroll  that  is  burnt 
with  fire,  and  I  saw  nothing  left  in  the  whole 
world  to  give  me  any  comfort.  My  sun  lost  her 
light,  and  my  moon  was  darkened,  and  the  stars 
of  my  course  were  fallen,  that  I  knew  not  how  to 
direct  my  way,  but  was  as  one  forsaken  in  a  howl- 
ing desert  in  the  darkest  night. 

"When  I  saw  what  God  had  done,  (for  I  be- 
lieved it  was  his  doing,)  I  was  ready  to  cry,  I  am 
forsaken  for  ever,  and  never  was  sorrow  like  mine, 
my  wound  is  incurable,  and  my  sickness  none  can 
heal.  Alas  !  my  tongue  or  pen  cannot  express  the 
sorrows  of  those  days  in  which  I  sat  me  down  in 
silence,  fear  and  astonishment,  and  was  encom- 
passed with  sorrow  and  darkness.  I  knew  none 
to  make  my  moan  unto.  I  heard  of  joy  and  salva- 
tion, but  could  scarcely  think  that  ever  I  should 
be  a  partaker  of  it,  I  still  wanting  that  living  faith 
which  the  apostle  said,  was  of  the  operation  of 
God,  who  raised  up  Jesus,  the  true  seed,  which 
seed  I  still  felt  groaning  in  me  to  be  delivered 
from  the  burden  of  sin,  and  from  the  oppression 
of  the  carnal  mind. 

"After  long  travail,  strong  cries,  and  many 
bitter  tears  and  groans,  I  found  a  little  hope 
springing  in  me,  that  the  Lord  in  his  own  time 
would  bring  forth  his  seed,  even  his  elect  seed, 
the  seed  of  his  covenant,  to  rule  in  me.  This  was 
given  me  at  a  time  when  the  sense  of  my  own  un- 
worthiness  had  so  overwhelmed  me  in  sorrow  and 
anguish,  that  I  thought  myself  unworthy  of  any 
of  the  creatures;  forasmuch  as  I  was  out  of  the 
covenant  of  God,  and  hereupon  was  tempted  to 
deny  myself  of  them.  Then  did  the  hope  of  the 
resurrection  of  the  just  spring  in  me,  and  I  was 
taught  to  wait  on  God,  and  to  eat  and  drink  in 
fear  and  watchfulness,  showing  forth  the  Lord's 
death  till  he  should  come  to  be  raised  to  live  and 
reign  in  me.  Then  I  waited  as  one  that  had  hope 
that  God  would  be  gracious  to  me  j  yet  something 
in  me  would  fain  have  known  the  time  how  long 
it  should  be,  but  a  faithful  cry  was  in  me,  which 
called  that  to  death. 

"  Upon  a  time  being  weary  of  my  thoughts  in 
the  meeting  of  God's  people,  I  thought  none  was 
like  me,  and  it  was  but  in  vain  to  sit  there  with 
such  a  wandering  mind  as  mine  was,  which  though 
I  laboured  to  stay  it,  yet  could  not  as  I  would. 
At  length,  I  thought  to  go  forth,  and  as  I  was 
going,  the  Lord  thundered  through  me,  saying, 
that  which  is  weary  must  die.  So  I  turned  to  my 
seat  and  waited  in  the  belief  of  God,  for  the  death 
of  that  part  which  was  weary  of  the  work  of  God, 
and  grew  moi-e  diligent  in  seeking  death,  that  I 
might  be  baptized  for  the  dead;  and  that  I  might 
know  how  to  put  off  the  old  -man  with  his  deeds 
and  words,  and  imaginations,  his  fashions  and  cus- 
toms, his  friendship  and  wisdom,  and  all  that  ap- 
pertained to  him,  and  the  cross  of  Christ  was 
laid  upon  me,  and  I  bore  it. 

"  As  I  came  willingly  to  take  it  up,  I  found  it  to 
be  to  me,  that  thing  which  I  had  sought  from  my 
childhood,  even  the  power  of  God ;  for  by  it,  I  was 
crucified  to  the  world,  and  it  to  me,  which  noth- 
ing else  could  ever  do.  But  oh,  how  glad  was 
my  soul  when  I  had  found  the  way  to  slay  my 
soul's  enemies.  Oh,  the  secret  joy  that  was  in  me 
in  the  midst  of  all  my  conflicts  and  combats,  I 
had  this  confidence,  if  I  but  take  up  the  cross,  I 
shall  obtain  victory,  for  that  is  the  power  of  God 


through  faith  to  salvation,  and  as  I  have  found  it 
so  in  some  thing.*,  so  I  shall  do  in  all  in  due  time. 
Then  the  reproach  of  the  gospel  became  joyous  to 
me  ;  though  in  those  days  it  was  very  cruel  and 
grievous  to  flesh  and  blood,  yet  I  despised  it,  and 
that  for  the  joy  that  was  now  set  before  me,  of 
which  I  had  some  hope  I  should  in  time  be  made 
a  partaker,  if  I  abode  faithful.  It  was  my  great 
care  night  and  day,  to  keep  so  low  and  out  of  the 
workings  of  my  own  will,  that  I  might  discern  the 
mind  of  God,  and  do  it,  though  in  never  so  great 
a  cross  to  my  own. 

"Yet  the  enemy  of  my  soul  followed  me  close 
and  very  secretly,  and  taking  notice  how  willing 
I  was  to  obey  the  Lord,  he  strove  to  get  up  into 
the  seat  of  God,  and  to  move  as  an  angel  of  light, 
to  betray  me,  and  to  lead  me  into  something  that 
was  like  the  service  of  God.  Many  sore  conflicts 
did  I  meet  withal  before  I  was  able  in  all  things 
to  distinguish  between  the  workings  of  the  true 
spirit  and  power,  from  that  which  was  but  trans- 
formed. But  forasmuch  as  I  had  now  surely 
tasted  of  the  love  and  goodness  of  God,  I  trusted 
in  him,  and  committed  the  keeping  of  my  soul 
unto  him  in  singleness  of  heart.  Manifold  and 
daily  were  his  deliverances  made  known  to  me, 
beyond  all  recount  or  remembrance  of  man,  for 
which,  oh  my  soul,  praise  thou  the  Lord  for  ever, 
who  cared  for  thee  in  thy  infancy,  and  kept  thee 
in  the  days  of  thy  distress. 

"  The  more  I  came  to  feel  and  perceive  the  love 
of  God,  and  his  goodness  to  flow  forth  upon  me, 
the  more  was  I  humbled  and  bowed  in  my  mind 
to  serve  him,  and  to  serve  the  least  of  his  people 
among  whom  I  walked.  As  the  word  of  wisdom 
began  to  spring  in  me,  and  the  knowledge  of  God 
grew,  so  I  became  as  a  counsellor  of  them  that 
were  tempted  in  like  manner  as  I  had  been,  yet 
was  kept  so  low  that  I  waited  to  receive  counsel 
daily  from  God,  and  from  those  that  were  over  me 
in  the  Lord,  and  were  in  Christ  before  me,  against 
whom  I  never  rebelled,  nor  was  stubborn.  But 
the  more  1  was  kept  in  subjection  myself,  the 
more  subject  were  evil  spirits  made  to  me,  and  the 
more  I  was  enabled  to  help  the  weak  and  feeble 
ones ;  so  the  eyes  of  many  came  to  be  upon  me, 
as  one  with  whom  counsel  and  understanding,  in 
some  measure  were." 


Emnna'pation  in  Surinam — On  the  first  of 
July  the  slaves  of  Surinam,  a  Dutch  colony  in 
South  America,  were  emancipated  in  accordance 
with  a  law  adopted  by  the  Legislature  of  Holland 
on  the  8th  of  August,  1862,  with  the  cordial  sanc- 
tion of  the  Dutch  Government.  The  slaves  of 
the  colony  form  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
total  population,  numbering  about  45,000  persons, 
in  an  aggregate  population  of  61,000.  More  than 
one-halfV  the  negroes  belong  to  the  Moravian 
church,  the  missionaries  of  which  publish  m  the 
papers  of  their  denomination  some  interesting  in- 
formation on  this  important  event,  and  especially 
on  the  spirit  in  which  the  slaves  received  the 
news  of  their  approaching  liberty. 

Jansa,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  experienced 
missionaries  of  the  colony,  says  :  .  . 

"  The  intelligence  of  the  speedy  emancipation  ot 
the  neo-roes  naturally  awakens  in  me,  who  have  so 
lono-  laboured  in  this  colony,  the  most  heartfelt 
joy"  Having  been  requested  by  several  planters 
to  make  known  to  their  slaves  the  Proclamation 
of  the  Governor  and  the  Emancipation  law,  I  did 
so  They  assembled,  neatly  dressed,  in  the  church, 
and  I  tried  to  explain  everything  to  them,  getting 
them  to  repeat  aloud  all  that  I  said,  so  that  there 
m\A\t  be  no  misunderstanding.  The  joy  ana 
pra'ise  of  the  poor  negroes  were  touching,  ihey 
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tad  previously  heard,  but  refused  to  believe  the 
ne-VTS,  saying,  'The  whites  have  deceived  us  so 
often  !  But  now  that  I  made  kuown  the  truth, 
and  told  theiu,  'It  is  really  so;  our  Saviour  has 
influenced  the  King  and  his  counsellors  to  set  you 
free  on  the  first  of  July,  1863' — they  doubted  no 
longer.  Big  tears  of  joy  rolled  down  their  black 
cheeks,  and  with  jubilee  tears  of  joy  they  ex- 
claimed; '  Our  dear  teacher  tells  us  ;  we  believe 
it  J  we  will  be  free  !  What  our  mothers  heard  of 
ere  we  wei-e  born,  that  is  now  come  to  pass,  that 
wc  shall  see  !  Thanks,  thanks  unto  God  !' " 

—  James  adds,  that  after  he  had  proclaimed  the 
coming  emancipation  on  a  number  of  plantations, 
fifteen  of  the  native  assistants  of  the  missionaries 
went  to  the  Citizen-Captain  (chief  magistrate  of  a 
district,)  and  begged  him  to  thank  the  Governor, 
and  through  the  Governor  the  King,  in  the  name 
of  all  the  plantations  of  this  district;  they  added 
that  so  long  as  they  should  continue  slaves  they 
would  show  themselves  to  be  diligent  and  obedi- 
ent, and  would  endeavour  to  prove  that  the  liberty 
promised  them  should  not  be  abused;  and  that 
when  they  were  free  they  would  earn  their  bread 
and  support  their  families  faithfully;  finally,  they 
asked  permission  at  once  to  send  their  children  to 
school,  and  in  accordance  with  their  laudable 
wishes,  schools  were  at  once  established,  with  much 
success. — Salem  Observer. 


TattHnrj,  tale-hearing,  and  secret  reflection. — 
Let  it  become  thy  constant  watch  to  avoid  that 
ruinous  practice  of  tattling,  tale-bearing,  and  se- 
cret reflection.  These  sources  of  division  and 
mischief  are  hateful  to  God  and  man.  This  cha- 
racter sets  itself  as  the  object  of  general  contempt; 
its  hand  is  against  every  one,  and  every  one's  hand 
and  heart  will  be  against  those  who  merit  it.  The 
concerns  of  one's  own  mind  and  family  are  suf- 
ficient to  employ  a  prudent  mind,  without  inter- 
fering unnecessarily  in  the  business  of  others. 
Notwithstanding  this,  sacred  reproof,  where  just, 
and  immediately  addressed  to  the  party,  is  a  beau- 
tiful, useful  part  of  friendship.  From  a  Letter 
of  Samuel  Futhergill. 


Leather-cloth. — A  cheap  substitute  for  leather 
has  lately  been  introduced  into  England.  It  is 
said  to  be  quite  different  in  quality  to  enamelled 
cloth,  although  it  is  made  by  a  similar  process. 
What  the  composition  of  the  pigment  is,  which  is 
placed  upon  the  cloth,  and  which  in  a  few  hours 
changes  common  cotton  into  a  substance  like  en- 
amelled leather,  and  only  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  real  article  by  its  non-liability  to  crack  and 
its  great  additional  strength,  is  of  course  a  strict 
trade  secret.  The  mode  of  manufacture,  however, 
is  simple.  The  fabric  to  be  converted  into  leather 
— silk,  alpaca,  or  wiiatever  it  may  be,  of  any  length 
or  width — is  merely  wound  on  rollers  beneath  a 
broad  knife  blade,  which  by  its  weight  presses  in 
and  equally  distributes  the  pigment  previously 
placed  upon  it.  A  liuudrcd  yards  may  thus  be 
done  in  a  single  minute,  and  in  this  most  simple 
application  the  whole  manufacture  begins  and  ends, 
except  that  three  coats  of  the  pigment  are  necessary 
to  perfect  the  leather,  and  an  interval  of  twenty-four 
hours  mu.ft  elapse  between  the  application  of  each. 
During  this  period  the  sheets  are  carried  to  a  dry- 
ing house,  heated  to  a  temperature  of  94  degrees, 
and  where  they  arc  hung  like  oil-cloth,  according 
to  the  order  in  which  they  arrive,  the  last  comers 
displacing  thiise  which  have  completed  their  time 
and  are  ready  for  their  second  coat.  Thu.s  the 
manufacture  never  stop.s,  and  three  days  suffice  to 
complete  "  hides"  of  any  length  or  breadth  to 
whicli  fabrics  can  be  woven. 


For  "The  Friend." 

THE  CHRISTIAN'S  WARFARE. 
"The  \ycapous  of  our  warfare  are  not  carnal."  2  Cor.  x.  4. 

Christian,  thy  warfare  is  not  on  that  field 
Where  the  contending  sons  of  valor  meet, 

With  firm  resolve  to  perish  ere  they  yield 
The  ground  on  which  they  press  defiant  feet. 

Thy  weapons  are  uot  those  which  tell  of  strife; 

The  trumpet's  clangor  and  the  cannon's  sound, 
Break  not  upon  thy  quiet  walk  through  life, — 

The  narrow  path  in  which  thy  feet  are  found. 

The  Heathen  Hero,  in  his  prayer  for  light, 
Hoped  to  discern  the  features  of  his  foe; 

But  he  of  christian  faiih,  by  spirit  sight, 
Seeks  to  detect  the  author  of  his  woe: 

He,  who  with  cautious  tread  when  time  was  young, 
Sought  our  first  parent  in  her  blissful  bower; 

And,  by  a  specious  subtlety  of  tongue, 

Wrought  all  of  woe  and  ruin  from  that  hour. 

But,  thanks  to  Him  to  whom  all  praise  belong, 
Who  gives  the  victory  o'er  sin  and  death  ; 

And  though  our  household  enemies  be  strong. 
His  power  can  shield  the  being  he  gave  breath: 

Bind  the  armed  man  and  cast  his  goods  aside, 
Create  in  truth  a  new  arrangement  there; 

And  grant  humility  in  place  of  pride, 

To  the  chang'd  child  of  faith  and  fervent  prayer. 

Strongholds  of  sin  where  Satan  sat  supreme, 
Fall  into  dust,  and  vanish  from  our  view; 

And  former  things  seem  like  a  passing  dream. 
For  Christ  has  now  created  all  anew. 

Tenth  month  20th,  1863. 


Selected. 

UNRECOGNIZED. 

BY  APPLETON  OAKSMITU. 

I  am  content, 
Unrecognized  by  all  the  world,  to  wait 
And  do,  with  uncomplaining  lips,  my  stent 

Of  human  fate. 

I  am  content 
To  breast  alone  Life's  overwhelming  sea. 
Feeling  that  every  other  tie  is  blent 

In  mine  to  Thee. 

What  though  my  heart 
Seeks  vainly  for  some  answering  human  tone  7 
It  can  but  better  learn  to  bear  the  smart — 

To  live  alone. 

It  may  be  sad 
To  find  one's  self  thus  severed  from  our  kind  ! 
But  prayer  does  much  to  make  the  true  heart  glad, 

Calm  and  resigned. 

To  find  friends  prove 
False  to  the  ties  of  well-remembered  days; 
To  feel  the  vanity  of  earthly  love, 

Of  human  praise ; 

To  stand  alone. 
And  have  men  deem  us  worse  than  we  have  been: 
To  feel  our  highest  impulses  unkuowu, 

The  best  unseen ; 

To  feel  the  ties. 
Which  through  the  blood  of  kindred  always  run, 
As  each  new  shaft  unto  our  bosom  flies, 

Break  one  by  one — 

These  are  the  things 
Which  try  the  true  heart  more  than  all  beside, 
And  almost  make  the  faith  to  which  it  clings 

Sink  in  the  tide. 

I  do  not  pine. 
For  at  the  hallowed  hour  of  rest  I  kneel, 
And  in  my  isolation  every  grief  of  mine 

To  Him  reveal. 

Through  weary  days 
To  do,  with  ])aiient  toil,  ray  every  task, 
Nor  ever  dream  or  thinlt  of  human  praise — 

Is  all  I  ask. 

Without  a  sigh 
I'll  stand  and  meet  my  woes  as  best  I  can; 
Feeling,  to  bravely  face  one's  destiny, 

Becomes  the  man. 
Botton,  F(^b.  1,  18C2. 


I  s  0  m  e  r  i  s  n.  i 

The  mysteries  of  isomerism  afford  a  curioui 
study.  It  was,  until  recently,  supposed  that  th( 
physical  qualities  of  bodies  must  depend,  exclu 
sively,  or,  in  great  measure,  upon  the  nature  o 
their  constituents,  or,  in  other  words,  upon  thei 
chemical  composition.  But  the  scientific  exami 
ner  into  the  arcana  of  nature  has  discovered  tha 
many  bodies,  composed  of  precisely  the  same  ele 
ments,  and  in  precisely  the  same  relative  proper 
tions,  exhibit  physical  and  chemical  propertie 
entirely  distinct  from  each  other.  It  has  beei 
ascertained  that  the  oil  of  turpentine,  the  essenc 
of  lemon,  the  oil  of  balsam  of  copaiva,  oil  of  rose 
mary,  oil  of  juniper,  and  many  other  substance 
which  are  widely  different  in  their  odor,  thei 
medical  qualities,  their  specific  gravities  and  thei 
boiling  points,  are  nevertheless  composed  of  pre 
cisely  the  same  elements — carbon  and  hydrogen— 
and  in  precisely  the  same  proportions.  The  oi 
of  roses,  in  its  crystalized  part,  is  a  volatile  solid 
well  known  for  its  powerful  and  delicious  odoi 
and  the  whole  a  compound  body,  decomposabi 
into  precisely  the  same  elements,  and  in  the  sam 
proportions  as  the  gas  employed  in  lighting  ou 
street  lamps. 

To  bodies  of  this  kind,  the  term  isomeric  ha 
been  given — literally  equal  parts.  The  phenc 
mena  are  arranged  under  the  general  head  of  is| 
omerism.  In  this  department  of  natural  physic! 
we  have  a  most  beautiful  illustration  of  the  powej 
and  economy  of  nature  in  producing  multiforri 
effects  from  combinations  of  simple  elements,  am 
almost  revive  in  us  the  visions  of  the  old  alcht 
mists,  as  promulgated  by  Aricenna,  and  others,  i, 
the  dawn  of  the  doctrine,  in  relation  to  the  transj 
mutation  of  matter,  and  the  discovery  of  the  Ions 
sought  philosopher's  stone,  which  was  to  confe 
unlimited  powers  upon  those  who  were  to  be  s 
fortunate  as  to  possess  it. 

There  is  one  remarkable  peculiarity,  however 
which  distinguishes  these  combinations,  they  ar 
of  a  very  mutable  character.  )Sometimes  th 
component  atoms  can  be  made  to  change  position 
by  an  impulse  from  without,  or  by  heat,  and  agai 
made  to  combine,  constituting,  however,  in  thi 
combination,  substances  having  properties  entirer 
different  from  those  which  they  formerly  po; 
sessed.  These  changes,  however,  are  producibl 
only  in  bodies  formed  of  groups  of  several  chem 
cal  atoms  ;  but  a  fact  of  similar,  or  nearly  similui 
character,  has  been  remarked  in  bodies  which  ai 
of  the  class  denominated  by  the  chemist  simpl 
or  elementary  bodies,  because  they  have  not  ; 
yet  been  resolved  or  decomposed  into  their  cor 
stituent  elements.  Oxygen,  phosphorus  and  su 
phur  are  of  this  class.  Under  certain  circun 
stances  or  conditions  they  assume  entirely  diffci 
ent  properties,  and  seem  almost  to  lose  their  idei 
tity.  When  exposed  to  a  series  of  sparks  of  ele( 
tricity,  oxygen  is  changed  into  ozone.  Sulphua 
at  a  temperature  of  226°  Fahrenheit,  is  fused,  anj 
if  retained  in  a  liquid  form,  at  a  temperature  o 
not  exceeding  300°,  and  suddenly  plunged  i 
Avater,  will  retain  its  original  properties ;  but  i 
the  fused  mass  be  exposed  to  a  temperature  abov 
300°,  the  substance  assumes  an  opaque  color,  an 
becomes  nearly  solid,  and  if  it  be  immersed  i 
water  in  this  state,  it  assumes  the  consistence  c 
heated  glue,  or  of  partially  dissolved  or  softene 
India  rubber.  This  change  in  appearance  is  ac 
companied  also  by  a  corresponding  change  in  it 
medicinal  properties.  Sulphur  is  also  known  t 
the  manipulator,  to  be  capable  of  assuming  tw^ 
different  crystaline  forms,  which  belong  to  tw 
primitive  classes,  each  essentially  distinct.  Phos^ 
phorus  undergoes  a  like  change,  and  chlorine,  ezl 
posed  to  the  influence  of  light  for  a  certain  tirael 
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is  found  to  be  endued  with  properties  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  those  which  it  originally  possessed. 

These  phenomena  are  now  classed  under  the 
head  of  Alotropism.  They  are  highly  interesting, 
and  serve  to  demonstrate  the  facility  with  which 
nature  can  work  up  a  few  simple  elements  into 
substances  and  forms  of  the  most  varied  useful- 
ness and  beauty.  Her  works  present  a  perfection 
not  approximated  by  those  of  mere  art,  and  con- 
stitute a  study  of  surpassing  interest  as  well  as  of 
vast  extent. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Snffering  near  Home, 

During  the  past  year,  many  appeals  have  been 
made  to  Friends  in  this  city,  on  account  of  the 
destitute  condition  of  the  contrabands.  These 
have  been  generously  answered.  But  there  are 
sufiFerers  nearer  home  that  must  not  be  neglected. 
Many  of  the  poorer  classes  in  our  midst,  find  it 
impossible  to  keep  their  children  decently  clothed 
for  school — goods  of  all  kinds  being  held  at  such 
high  prices.  Some  are  detained  at  home  on  this 
account,  to  their  disadvantage.  The  half-worn 
garments  which  might  have  supplied  them,  have 
been  gathered  up  to  send  to  the  South. 

It  is  the  desire  of  the  writer  of  this  article,  to 
establish  a  small  fund  for  the  purchase  of  goods 
at  wholesale  rates,  to  be  sold  again  at  half  price 
to  the  worthy  amongst  our  poor ;  in  some  cases, 
perhaps,  to  be  paid  for  by  instalments,  as  they  can 
save  a  little  from  week  to  week.  All  who  feel 
disposed  to  aid  in  this  work,  are  invited  to  con- 
tribute according  to  their  inclinations.  A  small 
sum  only  is  asked  of  each.  If  every  Friend  in 
Philadelphia,  who  reads  this  paper,  would  leave 
but  five  cents  or  ten  cents  at  the  oifice  of  "  The 
Friend,"  a  fair  beginning  would  result.  The 
children  are  especially  called  upon,  as  it  is  on  be- 
half of  children  principally  that  this  appeal  is 
made. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  plan  will  meet  with  ap- 
proval and  support.  Promptness  in  action  is 
asked  for — the  cold  weather  is  coming  on. 


Devoted  Love. — They  were  a  species  of  paro- 
quet called  guinea  sparrows,  and  were  confined  in 
a  square  cage.  The  cup  which  contained  their 
food  was  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  cage.  The 
male  was  almost  continually  seated  on  the  same 
perch  with  the  female.  They  sat  close  together, 
and  viewed  each  other  from  time  to  time  with  evi- 
dent tenderness.  If  they  separated,  it  was  but 
for  a  few  moments,  for  they  hastened  to  return 
and  place  themselves  near  to  each  other.  They 
often  appeared  to  engage  in  a  kind  of  conversa- 
tion, which  they  continued  for  some  time,  and 
seemed  to  answer  each  other,  varying  their  sounds, 
and  elevating  and  lowering  their  notes.  Some- 
times they  seemed  to  quarrel,  but  their  disagree- 
ments were  of  momentary  duration,  and  succeeded 
by  additional  tenderness.  The  happy  pair  thus 
passed  four  years  in  a  climate  greatly  difl"erent 
ifrom  that  in  which  they  had  before  lived.  At 
the  end  of  that  time  the  female  fell  into  a  state 
of  languor,  which  had  all  the  appearance  of  old 
age.  Her  legs  swelled,  and  it  was  no  longer  pos- 
sible that  she  could  go  to  take  her  food.  But  the 
male,  ever  attentive  and  alert,  in  whatever  con- 
cerned her,  brought  it  in  his  bill,  and  emptied  it 
into  hers.  He  was  in  this  manner  her  most  vigi- 
lant purveyor  during  the  space  of  four  months. 
The  infirmities  of  his  companion  increased  daily. 
Becoming  unable  at  last  to  sit  upon  the  perch, 
she  remained  crouched  at  the  bottom  of  the  cage, 
and  from  time  to  time,  made  a  few  ineflFectual  ef- 
forts to  regain  the  lowest  perch.  The  male  se- 
conded her  feeble  efforts  with  all  his  power; 


sometimes  he  seized  with  his  bill  the  upper  part 
of  her  wing,  by  way  of  drawing  her  to  him ; 
sometimes  he  took  her  by  the  bill,  and  endeavoured 
to  raise  her  up,  repeating  these  efforts  many  times. 
His  motions,  his  gestures,  his  continual  solicitude, 
expressed  an  ardent  desire  to  aid  the  weakness  of 
his  companion,  and  to  alleviate  her  sufferings.  But 
the  spectacle  became  still  more  interesting,  and 
even  touching,  when  the  female  was  on  the  point 
of  expiring.  The  unhappy  male  went  ceaselessly 
round  and  round  his  mate,  and  redoubled  his  as- 
siduities and  tender  cares.  He  tried  to  open  her 
bill  designing  to  give  her  some  nourishment.  His 
emotion  increased  every  instant.  He  paced  and 
repaced  the  cage  with  the  greatest  agitation,  and, 
at  intervals,  uttered  the  most  plaintive  cries.  At 
other  times  he  fixed  his  eyes  upon  her,  and  pre- 
served the  most  sorrowful  silence.  It  was  impos- 
sible to  mistake  these  expressions  of  grief  and 
despair.  His  faithful  companion  at  last  expired. 
From  that  time  he  himself  languished,  and  sur- 
vived her  but  a  few  months. 


England — The  lakes,  &c. 

(Continued  from  page  54.) 

*  *  *  *  The  time  allotted  for  our  absence 
from  home  being  nearly  expired,  we  left  London 

for  the  last  time  on  day,  with  the  intention 

of  pursuing  our  way  thence  to  Liverpool ;  not 
tarrying  much  on  the  route,  excepting  in  the 
lovely  lake  country,  there  being  but  few  places  of 
particular  interest  which  we  could  visit  during 
the  short  time  that  now  remained  to  us  before 
sailing.  From  London  to  Ackworth,  and  thence 
to  Leeds,  with  the  exception  of  the  forepart  of 
the  distance,  where  it  was  a  little  undulating, 
with  beautiful  trees,  and  some  neat,  though 
homely  villages,  the  country  was  generally  tame, 
having  few  trees,  and  poor  hedges.  We  visited 
Ackworth  as  a  place  of  much  interest,  but  had 
not  the  time  there  we  had  expected  to  devote  to 
it,  in  consequence  of  having  been  accidentally 
carried  beyond  Pontefract — where  we  should  have 
stopped — and  detained,  when  we  discovered  our 
mistake,  and  turned  back.  We  were,  however, 
much  interested  in  the  school,  and  most  kindly 
entertained,  and  waited  on  by  the  daughter  of  the 
principal  and  some  of  the  teachers.  I  defer  de- 
scription of  it  until  we  meet.  Lodging  there,  we 
started  the  next  morning  for  Windermere,  cross- 
ing the  country  to  Lancaster,  and  from  there 
through  Kendall  to  Bowness,  on  the  lake.  Here 
we  took  a  coach,  and  went  up  to  "  Low  Wood 
Cottage." 

From  Leeds  to  the  lakes  the  country  becomes 
more  varied  and  rolling.  We  passed  Kirkstall 
I  Abbey — a  very  picturesque,  ivy-mantled  ruin — 
soon  after  leaving  Leeds,  and  several  pretty  coun- 
try residences.  Also  on  our  course  Bumbold 
Moor,  elevated  about  a  thousand  feet  above  the 
sea,  Bolton  Abbey,  another  very  beautiful  ruin, 
about  six  miles  from  the  town  of  Skipton,  some 
tolerable  looking  farm  houses,  and  Hornby  Castle, 
a  very  handsome  building.  Stone  fences  are  more 
common  in  this  part  of  the  country  than  hedges. 
The  scenery  increases  in  beauty  until  we  arrive 
at  the  lovely  Lake  Windermere,  and  are  among 
the  Westmoreland  mountains.  This  "lake  coun- 
try" of  England,  as  it  is  generally  called,  is  very 
charming,  and  I  should  say  there  are  few  lovelier 
lakes  than  Windermere.  The  "  Low  Wood  Hotel" 
is  delightfully  situated  on  the  east  side  of  it,  with 
a  very  pretty  rising  garden  at  its  side,  commanding 
from  its  summit  a  beautiful  view  of  the  moun- 
tains round,  the  glistening  blue  waters,  and  the 
hotel  at  its  foot.  These  mountains  are  higher 
than  I  expected,  and  very  varied  in  form.  We 


took  a  sweet  walk  in  the  evening  for  a  mile  or  two 
along  the  border  of  the  lake,  to  which  I  feel  in- 
capable, just  now,  of  doing  justice  by  description; 
it  was  extremely  lovely;  we  had  a  sunset  of  crim- 
son and  gold,  the  finest  we  had  seen,  excepting 
that  on  Lake  Lucerne,  since  we  left  our  own  dear 
land  of  brilliant  skies;  and  the  whole  scene,  the 
reflection  of  mountains,  of  trees  and  clouds  on 
the  clear  watery  mirror,  was  exquisitely  beautiful. 
The  ride  the  following  day  to  the  little  town  of 
Keswick,  situated  on  Derwentwater  Lake,  was 
truly  delightful — having  ever  varying  views  of  the 
different  lakes  and  mountains;  some  of  the  latter 
having  lovely  green  hills  at  their  feet,  with  the 
fine  tasteful  country  seats  and  graceful  grounds  of 
private  gentlemen,  with  noble  trees  and  elegant 
flower  gardens.  And  the  road  itself,  especially 
the  fore  part  of  it,  possessing  some  of  those  pecu- 
liar charnjs  which  so  delighted  me  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight :  green  and  shady,  bordered  either  by 
flowery,  ivy-twined  hedges,  or  with  stone  walls 
almost  as  ornamental,  adorned  in  rich  mosaic,  or 
rather  embossing,  of  various  mosses,  elegant  little 
tufts  of  fine  ferns,  and  wild  geraniums  in  full 
bloom,  set  in  all  tlie  interstices  of  the  stones. 

The  lake  country  is  much  talked  of,  and  greatly 
admired  in  England,  and  though  our  shortened 
stay  would  not  allow  of  exploring  many  of  its 
beauties,  we  saw  enough  to  believe,  it  well  de- 
serves the  encomiums  passed  upon  its  scenery. 
The  lakes  themselves  appear  to  be  in  miniature; 
but  set  as  they  are  in  bold  hills  and  moun- 
tains, with  sloping  grassy  fells  and  dales  between, 
they  are  most  picturesque  and  beautiful.  Win- 
dermere is  ten  miles  long  from  north  to  south, 
and  in  its  widest  part  two  miles  broad.  Amble- 
side side,  which  we  passed  through  in  our  ride  to 
Keswick,  stands  at  the  head  of  the  lake,  and  is  a 
romantic  looking  little  town,  nestling  on  the  side 
of  a  hill,  and  overlooked  by  mountains  on  three 
sides.  On  one  of  these,  called  Ridal  Mount,  is 
the  former  home  of  Wordsworth,  and  as  the  coach 
rolled  through  Grassmere,  the  grave-yard  was 
pointed  out  where  he  and  Coleridge  are  buried. 
The  latter  part  of  the  way  the  scenery  becomes 
more  wild;  bald  frowning  mountains  closing  around 
us,  along  the  foot  of  some  of  which  our  route  lay; 
in  the  distance  we  had  in  view  Saddle-back,  and 
Skiddaw,  and  the  "  dark  brow  of  the  mighty 
Helvellyn,"  overhung  our  road.  The  day  had  a 
mixture  of  sunshine  and  lowering  clouds,  and  the 
bare  mountain  sides  with  their  tops  occasionally 
shrouded  in  mist,  and  the  descending  streams  now 
sparkling  in  the  sun's  full  blaze,  and  anon  black 
in  deep  shade,  presented  a  scene  wild  and  grand. 

Though  we  have  observed  in  travelling  across  this 
part  of  England  from  London,  that  their  railroads 
are  not  all  finished  with  equal  beauty,  not  all  having 
such  neat  road-side  stations,  with  the  tasteful  little 
gardens  attached,  yet  both  they  and  the  common 
roads  are  generally  delightfully  complete;  and 
we  may  rejoice  when  the  time  arrives,  that  we  can 
afi'ord  to  pattern  after  them.  Making  the  fore- 
going remark,  brings  thoughts  to  mind  which 
have  often  presented  while  writing  to  you;  some 
of  which,  before  closing  this  letter,  which  will 
probably  be  my  last,  I  think  I  now  feel  willing  to 
commit  to  paper. 

I  have  frequently  referred  to  the  perfection  of 
the  British  roads;  we  have  found  them  so  fine, 
without  exception,  wherever  we  have  been,  that 
I  wonder  not  that  English  travellers  in  America, 
should  be  annoyed  with  the  roughness  of  our 
common  roads,  the  want  of  completeness  in  our 
rail  roads,  the  small  railway  stations,  &c.  Yet 
I  have  often  been  surprised  at  the  harsh,  fault- 
finding, unreasonable,  and  unreasoning  compari- 
sons, drawn  by  them  between  the  two  countries 


TO 
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on  these  and  other  accounts.  Why  cannot  they  I  companied  us,  directed  our  attention  to  it,  inform 
reflect,  as  it  requires  but  common  sense, — they  do  ing  us  that  "  this  map  was  a  gift  from  one  of  our 


of  course,  but  they  do  not  choose  to  admit  it, 
that,  as  their  little  spot  of  earth  was  under  culti- 
vation and  improvement  for  hundreds  of  years, 
while  the  vast  area,  now  the  United  States  (many 
among  which,  equal,  some  exceed  in  extent  the 


countrymen,  who  visited  the  school  a  year  or  two 
before;  and  who,  finding  they  had  no  map  of 
the  United  States,  but  one  very  old  one,  which 
was  of  little  or  no  use,  he  sent  them  this  after  he 
returned  home."    It  was  evident,  from  the  prin- 


whole  of  England)  was  a  wilderness,  a  home  but  cipal's  manner  of  relating  this,  that  he  valued  it 


for  savages  and  wild  beasts — it  would  be  as  ra 
tional  or  more  so,  to  expect  to  find  a  gem,  which 
had  long  been  under  the  preparing,  the  cutting 
and  polishing  hand  of  the  lapidary,  in  no  more 
perfect  state  of  finish,  than  a  dozen  others,  on  the 
whole  of  which  far  less  time  and  amount  of  efii- 
cient  labour  had  been  bestowed,  than  upon  this 


chiefly  as  a  kind  memento  from  their  American 
friend ;  as  in  this  first  class  school  it  actually  had 
not  only  been  thought  needless  to  have  any  map 
of  this,  one  of  the  great  nations  of  the  earth,  ex- 
cepting an  old  worthless  thing;  but  when  this 
American  had  manifested  his  interest  in  the 
scholars,  by  presenting  them  with  a  fine  large 


specified  one,  as  to  expect  the  United  States  to  be 'modern  one,  it  is  hung,  as  a  mere  ornament,  ap- 


on  an  equality  with  England  in  such  respects. 
^\'ho  shall  say,  that  had  the  wealth  of  America, 
though  much  below  that  of  England,  been  la- 
vished, even  during  the  past  century,  upon  the 
one  State  of  Pennsylvania,  (nearly  if  not  quite  as 
large  as  England,)  in  such  improvements  as  have 
been  polishing  up  the  latter  petted  little  gem,  it 
would  not  have  been  in  an  equal  state  of  perfection!' 
Had  the  United  States'  wealth  been  lavished  in 
this  limited  space  upon  making  fine  roads,  splen- 
did palaces,  extensive  public  parks,  gardens,  &c., 
while  grinding  the  faces  of  the  thousands  of 
wretched,  ignorant  poor,  to  assist  in  paying  for  all 
this,  instead  of  being  expended  as  it  has  been, 
and  continues  to  be,  in  improving  so  great  an 
extent  of  country,  in  laying  so  many  thousands 
of  miles  more  of  railroad,  in  providing  public 
schools  so  abundantly,  that  every  child,  however 
poor,  can  obtain  a  good  education,  and  in  paying 
and  feeding  labourers  of  all  descriptions  so  much 
more  generously  than  the  English  'f  How  is  it  with 
Canadaand  other  English  possessions  will  the  Uni- 
ted States  compare  very  unfavourably  with  any  of 
these  ?  I  imagine  not.  And  if  the  English  ex- 
cel us  in  some  things,  surely  it  could  easily  be 
shown,  it  has  been  shown,  that  we  excel  them  in 
others.  AVhile  we  have  been  travelling  in 
England,  it  has  been  delightful  to  see,  and  I 
have  enjoyed  to  I  he  full,  everything  that  is  brought 
to  greater  perfection  here  than  with  us.  And 
while  we  can  with  pleasure  admit  she  has  many 
excellent  institutions,  has  done  many  good  and 
wonderful  works,  yet  we  cannot  be  blind  to  the 
great  wrongs  she  has  committed.  At  the  same 
time,  we  have  seen  U)any  things  in  which  they 
are  decidedly  behind  the  Americans;  of  which  1 
have  said  nothing,  as  it  is  far  more  pleasant  to 
upcak  of  agreeable  impressions  than  tlie  reverse. 
And  I  may  here  remark,  that  we  have  much  re- 
gretted, frequently  observing  the  same  disposition 
in  the  Englishman  in  his  own  country,  to  depre- 
ciate almost  everything  American,  that  we  have 
seen  in  English  travellers  to  ours.  To  ignore 
America,  if  I  may  thus  use  tiiis  word.  There  is 
in  fact  tlie  apjxuruvce  of  the  most  extraordinary 
ignorance  of  America — of  its  government,  insti- 
tutions, even  its  geography.  Is  this  real  or  pre- 
tended ?  Their  ignorance  of  its  geography  is 
often  really  Inughabie;  they  ask  such  absurd 
(juestious  respecting  the  relative  position  of  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country.  The  poor,  and  quite 
young  children  educated  at  our  public  schools, 
are  better  informed  relative  to  geography  gene- 
rally, to  that  of  comparatively  obscure  parts  of  the 
world,  than  many  an  otherwise  well  educated 
Englishman  or  woman  is,  of  that  of  the  United 
States.  Wc  vi.sited  some  of  the  best  schools  in 
IOngland,and,  walking  through  the  diifercnt  rooms 
of  one  of  them,  we  observed  as  we  were  passing 
from  one  to  anotlur,  a  fine  new  map  of  the  United 
States,  hanging  in  an  entry  at  the  head  of  one  of 


the  st;iir-way.'i.    The  principal,  who  politely  ac-  we  are  both  too  much  in  the  liabit  of  doin-r.  Un 


parently,  in  an  obscure  corner  of  an  entry,  ^vhere 
it  is  quite  improbable  the  scholars  often  have  the 
use  of  it,  if  they  ever  do.  Now,  what  do  such 
things  mean  ?  Surely  it  cannot  be,  that  by  this  af- 
fected indifference  to,  or  contempt  of  our  country, 
the  English  expect  it  will  be  believed  they  really 
feel  what  they  pretend — that  they  really  think  we 
are  too  insignificant  to  be  worth  knowing  or  under- 
standing— that  we  really  are  not  one  of  the  great 
nations  of  the  earth.  The  idea  is  too  preposterous, 
and  below  their  common  sense;  as  of  course  they 
know  that  their  mere  opinion  cannot  establish  the 
fact.  This  kind  of  thing  is  much  to  be  regretted. 
And  why  should  it  be  so  ?  Are  we  not  brothers  ? 
descended  from  the  same  ancestry  f  It  is  true  the 
off-scouring  of  the  earth, — as  well  as  many  of  the 
worthy  and  respectable  of  many  nations, — includ- 
ing vast  numbers  of  the  most  degraded  and 
wretched  of  England's  own  subjects,  seek  an 
asylum  in  America,  where  they  can  find  greater 
freedom,  and  opportunity  to  rise,  by  being  so 
much  better  compensated  for  their  labour — their 
children  especially,  by  their  being  so  well  and 
fully  educated.  (For  though  genius  sometimes 
struggles  up  through  all  the  disadvantages  of 
poverty  and  the  contempt  attending  it,  even  in 
this  country,  where  a  proud,  wealthy  and  monopo- 
lizing aristocracy,  hold  at  arms  length  the  most 
honourable  poor,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  vast 
portions  of  the  masses  of  English  population  are 
kept  down  by  the  miserable  compensation  they 
receive  for  their  toil,  and  the  impossibility  of  ob- 
taining any  education,  who  otherwise  might  rise  and 
be  the  means  of  gradually  elevating  their  descend- 
ants to  a  respectable  rank  in  society.)  Eutall  this 
does  not  alter  the  fact,  that  true  native  Americans, 
are,  in  by  far  the  greater  proportion,  Anglo  Saxons 
— are  descend;ints  from  the  early  settlers  from  old 
England;  from  whom  they  inherit  whatever  they 
may  possess  of  good  or  evil,  of  power  or  weakness. 
How  much  has  long  been  said  by  English  writers 
of  the  boasting  propensities  of  Americans.  To 
which  American  editors,  and  perhaps  some  Ameri- 
can travellers  might  plead  guilty.  Uut  if  ever  a 
child  had  a  lawful  and  honest  inheritance  from  a 
parent,  assurcdlj'  the  American  comes  honesti}'  by 
this  of  boasting,  from  his  mother  country.  And 
it  is  most  curious,  that  she  should  sneer  at  him  on 
account  of  it,  when  her  cliiklren  on  her  own  soil 
have  so  long  given  evidence  by  their  notorious  self- 
e.steem  and  self-praise,  that  they  are  the  very  la>t 
who  ought  to  be  found  sarcastically  censuring  their 
brothers  acro.ss  the  ocean  for  this  weakness.  With 
great  propriety  uiigiit  we  turn  upon  them  with 
this  scripture  :  "  First  cast  out  the  beam,  out  ol 
thine  own  eye,  and  then  shall  thou  see  clearly  to 
cast  out  the  mote,  out  of  thy  brother's  eye." 
Alas  for  poor  human  nature,  we  all  have  weak- 
nesses enougli  to  be  induced  rather  to  look  more 
at  home  at  our  own,  than  to  be  searching  out  and 
holding  up  to  censure  those  of  our  brothers;  which 


less  indeed  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  endeavour- 
ing to  act  the  christian  part  of  helping  each  other, 
and  profiting  by  the  lesson  of  our  mutual  failings, 
as  well  as  successes  and  improvements.  Why 
should  we  be  jealous  of  each  other?  Why  not 
take  pleasure  in  acknowledging  each  other's  great- 
ness, when  we  have  any  claim  to  it  ?  Again,  I  may 
repeat,  are  we  not  brothers  ?  Why  then  should  the 
English  seem  to  delight  in  disparaging  everything 
American  ?  For  are  they  notthus  disparaging  them- 
selves ?  In  thus  alluding  to  this  national  weakness 
of  our  trans-Atlantic  bretheren, — for  weakness  it 
surely  is,  as  much  as  their  boasting, — I  would  de- 
sire not  to  convey  the  impression,  by  any  of  the 
foregoing  remarks,  that  we  have  often  witnessed 
uncourteous  treatment  towards  others,  or  ourselves, 
by  fellow  English  travellers;  but  rather  quite  the 
reverse;  and  never  from  those  by  whom,  as  we 
have  informed  you,  we  have  been  entertained  with 
a  hospitality  so  warm  and  true,  that  the  only 
abatement  in  the  grateful  enjoyment  of  it,  has 
been  the  fear,  that  with  respect  to  some  at  least, 
we  may  never  be  privileged  with  opportunity  of 
reciprocating  it;  and  which  was  never  marred  by 
such  unfriendly  remarks  as  I  have  alluded  to.  I 
may  here  add,  in  reference  to  my  observations  in 
a  former  letter  relative  to  the  exelusiveness  of  the 
English,  and  their  apparent  indifference  to  the 
comfortable  travelling  accommodations,  &c.,  of 
those  whom  they  consider  their  inferiors,  that  if 
we  might  judge  of  the  national  character,  by  the 
noble  and  beautiful  instatices  of  unostentatious 
christian  benevolence,  and  special  regard  for  the 
comfort  of  inferiors,  of  which  we  became  cogni- 
zant, the  seeming  selfishness,  arising  from  their 
characteristic  exelusiveness,  is  the  more  surpris- 
ing and  unaccountable. 

(To  be  concludi'd.) 

EJders  to  icatch  against  everything  that  would 
lay  icaste. — My  desire  is,  that  elders  may  walk 
faithfully,  as  good  stewards,  not  only  in  their  own 
families,  but  to  the  flock  which  they  have  the 
oversight  of ;  that  so  they  may  leave  a  good  savour 
to  the  rising  and  succeeding  generation.  I  am 
sensible  that  all  those  who  are  rightly  concerned 
for  the  discipline  and  promotion  of  truth,  will 
meet  with  trials  from  that  libertine  spirit  which 
would  lay  all  waste.  These  will  say  that  religion 
consists  not  in  such  small  things;  but  I  have  ob- 
served that  one  small  thing  makes  way  for  another, 
and  greater  things  will  take  place;  and  if  there 
is  not  a  careful  watching  against  these  small  things, 
the  eye  that  should  be  kept  open  to  see  the  evil 
of  them  will  become  darkened.  But  keep  ye 
your  places,  and  labour  in  faithfulness  with  such, 
if  possible  to  gain  them ;  hut  if  after  Friends  la- 
bour, they  will  not  be  gathered.  Friends  will  be 
clear  and  have  peace  in  themselves;  but  a  blast 
will  come  on  such  troublesome  spirits.  And  as 
Friends  faithfully  maintain  this,  their  dicipline, 
the  Lord  will  preserve  them,  but  if  they  neglect 
it  they  shall  surely  suffer  loss.  Memoir  of  Wil- 
liam  Levis. 


Tlie  Devil's  Beans. — "  I  have  heard  of  Rowland 
Hill,"  says  J.  P.  Chowan,  of  Bedford,  "that  lie 
began  his  sermon  one  morning  by  saying :  '  My 
friends,  the  other  day  I  was  going  down  the  street, 
and  I  saw  a  drove  of  pigs  following  a  man.  This 
excited  my  curiosity  so  much  that  I  determined 
to  follow.  I  did  so,  and  to  my  great  surprise  I 
saw  them  follow  him  to  the  slaughter-house.  I 
was  anxious  to  know  how  this  was  brought  about, 
and  I  said  to  the  man,  "  my  friend,  how  did  you 
manage  to  induce  these  pigs  to  follow  you  here?" 
"  Oh  !  did  you  not  see  ?"  said  the  man  ;  "  I  had  a 
basket  of  beans  under  my  arm,  and  I  dropped  a 
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few  as  I  came  alono;,  and  so  they  followed  me." 
'  Yes,'  said  the  preacher,  '  and  I  thought,  so  it  is 
the  devil  has  his  basket  of  beaus  under  his  arm, 
and  he  drops  them  as  he  goes  along,  and  what 
multitudes  he  induces  to  follow  him  to  an  ever- 
lasting slaughter-house  !  Yes,  friends,  and  all 
your  broad  and  crowded  throughfares  are  strewn 
with  the  beaus  of  the  devil.'  " 


THE  FRIEND. 
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In  looking  back  over  the  history  of  the  reli 
gious  Society  of  Friends  for  the  last  fifty  years, 
we  suppose  few  will  hesitate  to  admit,  that  at  the 
beginning  of  that  period — perhaps  long  before — 
and  during  its  lapse,  there  had  been  great  degene- 
ration from  the  life  and  spirit  of  the  religion  we 
profess  and  once  strikingly  illustrated;  that  thoudi 
there  have  been  some  eminent  and  devoted  minis 
ters,  some  gifted  and  faithful  elders,  and  not  a  few 
other  earnest  and  exemplary  members,  yet  large 
numbers  of  those  who  bore  the  name  had  satisfied 
themselves,  and  continued  to  remain  content  with 
an  acknowledgmentof  truths  received  traditionally, 
but  experimentally  unknown  to  them,  and  with 
the  observance,  from  habit,  of  forms,  valuable 
when  embodying  the  spirit  they  represented,  but 
which,  devoid  of  that,  serve  only  to  keep  up  an 
appearance  of  Quakerism  without  the  reality. 

iMany  evidences  of  this  might  be  adduced,  and 
many  declarations  of  those  living  within  that 
time,  and  well  qualified  to  judge,  might  be 
quoted,  showing  that  such  was  their  conviction. 
The  sudden  development  and  spread  in  the  So- 
ciety, in  this  country,  of  a  cold  and  deadening 
unitarianism,  propagated  by  a  few  bold  innovators 
who  aimed  at  palming  it  off  as  the  faith  of  Friends ; 
the  severe  struggle  called  forth  within  the  limits 
of  several  of  the  Yearly  Meetings,  to  retain  and 
assert  a  profession  of  the  christian  doctrines  and 
testimonies  ever  essential  to  the  character  of  Qua- 
kers; and  the  labour  required  to  throw  off  the 
defective  mass  that  had  been  generated  within 
our  jurisdiction,  prove  conclusively  that  such  was 
the  case.  The  form  of  godliness  without  the 
power  was  alarmingly  shown  to  be  altogether  in- 
sufficient in  the  day  of  trial,  and  very  many,  who 
so  far  as  they  thought  or  felt  at  all  about  christian 
doctrine,  had  no  intention  of  deliberately  denying 
it,  or  of  embracing  a  new  faith,  were  swept  by 
party  feelings  and  party  measures  into  commu- 
nion with  men  and  women  who  denied  the  cardi- 
nal truths  of  the  gospel,  and  publicly  repudiated 
the  authority  of  the  holy  scriptures. 

Though  the  Society  here  emerged  from  that 
painful  conflict,  saddened  at  the  deplorable  heresy 
that  had  crept  within  its  borders,  and  anxious  for 
the  future  stability  of  its  members  in  maintaining 
its  faith,  and  living  consistently  therewith,  yet  it 
cannot  be  concealed  that  it  had  not  sufficiently 
profited  by  the  severe  lesson  it  had  received,  and 
did  not  enter  heartily  and  generally  into  the  work 
of  reformation,  and  the  renewal  of  life  and  power 
once  so  conspicuous  in  it;  but  that  the  only  means 
that  could  produce  this  desirable  result  in  the 
body  at  large,  has  been  too  greatly  and  generally 
slighted  by  the  members  individually.  Looking 
at  its  present  state  as  exhibited  by  the  manner  in 
which  it  bears  itself  towards  the  world,  and  the 
support  given  by  its  members  to  its  christian  doc- 
trines and  testimonies,  or  as  indicated  by  the  legis- 
lation of  some  of  the  Yearly  Meetings  on  certain 
important  subjects,  and  the  course  pursued  by 
many  members  in  carrying  out  their  own  schemes 
for  improvement,  much  is  to  be  seen  which  we 


deem  to  be  erroneous,  and  which  we  fear  is  calcu- 
lated to  increase  weakness  and  scattering,  drawing 
the  members  further  and  furtherfrom  the  spiritu- 
ality of  the  religion  of  Christ,  as  upheld  by  our 
forefathers,  and  which,  we  doubt  not,  grieves  and 
humbles  many  of  the  sincere  lovers  of  that  re- 
ligion, and  honest  well-wishers  of  the  interests  of 
the  Church. 

But  though  such  are  the  facts,  and  there  is  a 
woe  pronounced  on  those  who  cry  peace,  peace, 
when  there  is  no  peace,  it  is  necessary  to  be  on 
our  guard  against  adopting  extreme  views  of  the 
degeneracy  that  has  spread  over  the  Society,  or  to 
despond  of  its  enlargement  in  purity  and  power; 
for  neither  the  errors  alluded  to,  nor  the  outward 
views  and  the  weaknesses  existing,  prove  that  we 
are  a  rejected  or  a  forsaken  people  ;  nor  that  there 
will  not  be  preserved  a  body  of  sincere  hearted 
professors,  who  will  maintain  and  exemplify  in 
life  and  conversation,  the  characteristics  of  a  true 
church,  holding  the  faith  of  Friends  in  its  purity, 
and  supporting  its  discipline  in  the  spirit  which 
gave  it  forth.  To  believe  otherwise  than  this 
would  not  only  harrass  and  depress  the  mind  be- 
low hope,  but  effectually  disqualify  for  labouring 
and  praying  for  the  return  of  a  better  day,  and  for 
influencing  those  with  whom  we  are  joined  to 
avoid  the  snares  laid  for  their  feet,  and  to  struggle 
for  the  breaking  away  of  the  clouds,  and  the  aris- 
ing of  light  and  power  in  our  midst.  Amid  all 
our  faults  and  faiiinsfs  there  is  cause  for  encourage- 
ment;  many  tokens  of  good  are  vouchsafed,  and 
there  are  those  scattered  here  and  there  through- 
out the  Society,  who  are  walking  by  the  same  rule 
and  minding  the  same  thing,  and  who  can  yet 
take  sweet  counsel  together. 

Contentment  in  the  heartsof  many  with  a  mere 
name  to  live,  and  consequent  decline  of  devotion 
and  godly  zeal  in  the  Society,  has  not  escaped  the 
observation  of  any  who  take  sufficient  interest  in 
its  welfare,  to  think  seriously  upon  its  condition, 
and  all  such  must  have  felt  there  was  a  growing- 
necessity  for  a  change  for  the  better,  if  the  Society 
was  ever  to  fulfil  the  design  for  which  it  had  been 
gathered,  and  entrusted  with  high  duties  as  well 
as  blessed  with  great  privileges.  This  conviction 
was  well  so  far  as  it  went,  and  had  it  simply 
stimulated  all  who  professed  to  labour  for  its  re- 
formation to  rally  to  first  principles,  and  seek  to 
bring  the  members  universally  to  the  self-denying 
practices  those  principles  call  for,  all  might  have 
been  improved,  and  vital,  spiritual  religion,  magni- 
fied in  the  eyes  of  beholders.  But  unhappily  some, 
in  the  ardor  of  unregenerated  nature,  have  set  to 
work  to  rebuild  with  untempered  mortar,  and  at- 
tempts have  been  made  at  reform,  not  by  seeking 
for  the  revival  of  the  spirit  and  principles  recog- 
nized by  the  Society  since  its  rise  as  all  powerful, 
and  striving  to  apply  them  for  the  removal  of  evils 
which  have  entered  and  grown  in  consequence  of 
our  deserting  them,  but  under  an  idea  that  the 
learning  and  enlin-hteument  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury  have  carried  us  beyond  the  wisdom  of  past 
ages,  and  that  new  principles  and  forms  more 
consonant  with  the  improvement  in  the  world  are 
called  for,  efforts  for  producing  a  change  have  led 
to  discarding  testimonies  which,  standing  in  op- 
position to  the  spirit  and  manners  of  the  world, 
made  those  who  held  them  and  walked  consistent- 
ly, a  peculiar  people,  and  therefore  could  not  be 
maintained  while  assimilating  with  others  who 
have  never  professed  to  be  thus  restrained. 

Startled  by  reports  of  continued  decrease,  and 
anxious  to  maintain  a  respectable  standing  among 
other  professors,  it  has  been  thought  expedient  in 
some  pai-ts  of  the  Society,  in  order  to  retain 
those  who  were  disposed  to  leave,  and  to  draw 


standard,  and  to  introduce  works  and  appliances 
which  will  attract,  what  may  be  called  the  re- 
ligious affections,  and  can  be  zealously  engaged 
in  by  large  numbers,  without  requiring  a  radical 
change  of  heart.  The  effect,  so  far  as  developed, 
has  been  such  as  might  have  been  anticipated. 
Great  activity  has  been  called  forth ;  the  inex- 
perienced and  the  unconverted  are  stimulated  to 
enter  with  fervor  into  what  are  considered  re- 
ligious studies,  religious  teaching  and  other  good 
works,  and  high-toned  declarations  of  the  revival 
of  christian  zeal,  and  the  extension  of  harmonious 
labour,  have,  in  many  sections,  taken  the  place  of 
former  lamentation  over  prevailing  deficiencies,  or 
mournful  forebodings  of  deserved  chastisement. 
Time  will  reveal  the  true  character  of  this  refor- 
mation. 

In  the  meantime  Friends  may  take  comfort 
and  encouragement  from  the  reflection  that  Qua- 
kerism has  a  divine  origin,  and  that  the  Society 
believing  in  and  upholding  it,  however  some  in 
connection  with  it  may  show  their  instability,  will 
have  a  permanent  being,  holding  forth  a  religion 
that  is  not  merely  a  nicely  elaborately  system  of 
abstract  doctrines  calling  for  the  assent  of  the 
understanding  only,  but  a  revelation  of  unalter- 
able truth  and  the  acceptance  of  a  wonder-working 
power,  which  can  change  the  heart,  humble  the 
lofty  spirit,  and  produce  a  holy  frame  of  mind, 
rejoicing  in  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  righteousness, 
peace  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost. 

The  testimonies  given  to  Friends  to  bear  be- 
fore the  world,  by  Him  who  said  to  his  disciples 
formerly,  "  Ye  have  not  chosen  me,  but  I  have 
chosen  you  and  ordained  you,  that  ye  should  go 
and  bring  forth  fruit,  and  that  your  fruit  should 
remain,"  are  each  and  all  intimately  connected 
with  the  permanent  life  of  tiie  Society.  No  one 
of  the  m  can  be  abandoned  without  endangering 
the  whole;  and  if  temporary  ills  have  arisen  by 
the  perversion  of  any  of  them,  the  remedy  is  not 
in  forsaking  or  disregarding  such  testimonies,  but 
in  changing  the  hearts  of  those  so  perverting  them ; 
which  cannot  be  done  by  casting  them  aside;  and 
however  many  may  withdraw  from  their  support, 
others,  we  may  rest  assured,  will  be  raised  up  to 
prevent  their  falling  to  the  ground. 

Our  trust  and  faith  in  the  future  uprising  of 
the  Society  are  grounded,  not  upon  man  or  on 
what  he  can  do  in  his  own  wisdom  and  strength, 
but  on  the  goodness  and  faithfulness  of  the  Al- 
mighty, who  would  have  all  men  brought  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  truth,  and  whose  power  to  con- 
vince and  convert,  to  bring  out  of  error  and  estab- 
lish in  the  right  and  the  true,  is  as  great  now  as 
it  was  in  the  day  when  he  led  the  early  Friends 
out  from  the  different  professors  of  the  christian 
name,  and  formed  them  into  a  visible  church. 
"  The  Spirit  which  l^ath  lived  and  acted  and  ruled 
in  me,"  said  Edward  Burrough  when  laying  down 
his  life  for  the  testimony  of  Jesus,  "shall  yet 
break  forth  in  thousands."  So  it  has;  and  so,  we 
may  reverently  believe,  it  will  continue  to  do;  and 
it  is  through  the  marvellous  changes  wrought  in 
the  hearts  and  dispositions  of  men  by  this  holy 
Spirit,  that  we  are  justified  in  believing  the  rein- 
vigoration  of  our  beloved  Society  will  take  place, 
and  it  again  stand  forth  in  true  christian  simpli- 
city and  purity,  as  a  city  set  upon  a  hill  that  can- 
not be  hid. 

If  those  who  cannot  but  fear  that  the  attempts 
at  reformation  by  doing  away  with  that,  which,  in 
measure  has  heretofore  kept  Friends  distinct 
from  the  world,  or  by  the  institution  of  bible  classes 
and  scripture  readings,  or  through  missionary  ex- 
citement, whether  for  proselyting  among  other 
denominations  or  in  heathen  land,  will  prove  a 


others  into  our  communion,  to  lower  the  ancient  failure,  and  carry  many  out  of  the  Society,  they 
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can  yet,  with  all  others  who  truly  love  the  holy 
religioa  we  profess,  take  comfort  from  the  assur- 
ance that  of  the  final  result  of  the  contest  between 
truth  and  error  there  can  be  no  well-grounded 
doubt,  and  that  though  there  may  be  great  over- 
turning before  it  is  accomplished,  and  much  that 
is  high  and  lifted  up  may  have  to  be  brought 
down,  yet  the  former  must  in  the  end  have  the 
victory. 

Francis  Howgil,  in  an  address  to  Friends  when 
under  great  distress,  uses  the  following  language, 
as  descriptive  of  the  impressions  made  on  his 
mind  respecting  the  intentions  of  almighty  Good- 
ness in  relation  to  the  Society :  "  I  will  nourish 
them  and  carry  them  as  on  eagle's  wings,  and 
though  clouds  gather  against  them,  I  will  make 
my  way  through  them  ;  though  darkness  gather 
together  on  a  heap,  and  tempests  gender,  I  will 
scatter  them  as  with  an  east  wind,  and  nations 
shall  know  they  are  my  inheritance,  and  they  shall 
know  I  am  the  living  God  who  will  plead  their 
cause  with  all  that  rise  up  in  opposition  to  them." 

In  this  faithless  and  unbelieving  generation, 
these  may  be  esteemed  by  many  as  mere  words  of 
enthusiasm,  but  to  those  who  live  in  the  same 
spirit  and  power  that  authorized  them,  they  will 
minister  courage  and  consolation. 


We  willingly  comply  with  the  request  of  the 
Friend  who  sent  us  the  communication  in  this 
number,  headed  "  Suffering  near  Home,"  to  take 
charge  of  any  funds  that  may  be  sent  to  the  olEoe 
of  "  The  Friend,"  for  the  benevolent  purpose 
specified.  She  says,  "  It  is  my  purpose  to  asso- 
ciate another  with  me  to  share  responsibility;  also 
to  keep  regular  accounts,  and  if  the  scheme  prove 
at  all  successful,  to  make  some  report  of  it  at  the 
proper  time." 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

FoREiGV. — News  from  England  to  the  15th  inst.  The 
Paris  correspondent  of  the  Mornin<i;  Post  asserts  that 
France  has  no  intention  of  recognizing  the  Southern 
Confederacy.  On  the  9th  inst.,  the  officers  of  the  Eng- 
lish Government  formally  toolt  possession  of  the  rams 
in  the  Mersey,  and  placed  a  gnard  of  marines  on  board  of 
them.  The  London  Times  says,  that  nothing  is  yet  cer- 
tain with  regard  to  these  vessels.  They  are  suspected 
of  a  destination  like  the  Alabama,  but  will  not  be  allowed 
to  escape  as  she  did.  The  Polish  and  .Mc^fican  questions 
are  unchanged.  There  was  some  tendency  lo  a  panic  in 
monetary  affairs,  and  the  banks  of  France,  Italy  and 
Frankfort  had  advanced  their  rates  of  discount.  Those 
of  the  Bank  of  England  are  unchanged.  A  Constanti- 
nople despatch  says,  that  the  Porte  offers  to  buy  the 
steam  rams  in  the  Mersey,  now  under  seizure.  Earl 
Russell  was  said  to  favour  this  disposition  of  them.  A 
shock  of  an  earthquake  was  felt  in  Normandy  on  the  4th 
inst.  The  English  Amba.^sador  to  Greece  is  said  lo  have 
threatened  a  joint  occupation  of  Athens  by  England, 
France  and  Russia,  if  the  soldiers  who  took  pan  in  the 
insurrection  of  last  summer  are  allowed  to  return  to  the 
capital.  Whately,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  died  on  the 
8th  inst.  Queen  Victoria  was  about  to  emerge  from  the 
seclusion  she  has  observed  since  the  death  of  Prince 
Albert.  The  shareholders  of  the  Great  Eastern  have 
passed  a  resolution  in  favour  of  raising  the  requisite 
amount  of  funds  lo  pay  off  the  claims  against  her,  and 
to  employ  the  vessel  in  the  India  or  Australian  trade. 
The  Liverpool  cotton  market  was  active,  and  prices  had 
advanced  \d.  a  \  \d.  The  .Manchester  markets  were  ex- 
cited, with  an  advance  of  2d.  on  cotton  goods.  Hread- 
.•(tuffs  are  more  steady  and  firm.  Consols,  9:5.  Three 
dayt  later. — The  political  news  is  unimportant.  The 
stock  of  cotton  in  Liverpool  was  reduced  lo  10.3,000  bale.':. 
Middling  uplands  was  quoted  at  'i,^\d.  Orleans,  2^\d. 
Ureadstutls  dull. 

U.NiTBD  States.— TAif  irar.— An  official  statement  of 
the  number  of  troops  raised  by  eighteen  of  the  loyal 
Slates,  for  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion,  makes  the 
aggregate  1,276,246  of  all  classes,  of  which  more  than 
one  million  were  for  the  full  term  of  three  years.  There 
are  no  returns  from  Delaware,  Maryland,  West  Virginia, 
Teoneisee,  California  and  Oregon. 

The  Army  of  the  rotomac— The  rebel  army,  under 


General  Lee,  quickly  receded  from  the  advanced  position 
it  occupied  immediately  after  the  retreat  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac.  On  the  10th  inst..  Lee's  army,  with  the 
exception  of  Stuart's  cavalry,  recrossed  the  Rappahan- 
nock, and  on  the  20th,  the  Federal  forces  entered  War- 
renton  without  opposition.  The  losses  of  Meade's  array 
in  the  skirmishes  consequent  upon  his  retreat,  are  esti- 
mated at  about  1500  men.  The  rebel  reports  are  very 
different,  making  the  Union  losses  much  greater. 

Tennessee. — General  Rosecrans  has  been  removed  from 
his  command,  and  ordered  to  Cincinnati.  Gen.  Thomas 
has  been  ordered  to  take  command  of  the  Army  of  the 
Cumberland,  while  General  Grant  is  entrusted  with  the 
direction  of  military  operations  in  Tennessee,  including 
the  commands  of  both  Generals  Burnside  and  Thomas. 
Nashville  dispiUches  state  that  the  United  States  forces 
now  hold  nearly  all  of  East  Tennessee.  Burnside's  forces 
have  been  actively  employed,  they  had  routed  and  dis- 
persed the  rebels  in  various  places.  Gen.  Burnside  re- 
ports that  the  people  are  generally  loyal,  and  that  men 
were  flocking  to  the  Union  standard  faster  than  he  could 
furnish  them  with  arms.  In  other  parts  of  Tennessee 
and  portions  of  Kentucky,  there  were  frequent  alarms 
arising  from  rebel  incursions.  Memphis  dates  to  the  21st 
state,  that  loyal  Tennesseans  from  the  upper  counties  of 
West  Tennessee,  were  coming  into  Memphis  in  large 
numbers  to  avoid  the  rebel  conscription.  General  Grant 
arrived  at  Chattanooga  on  the  23d.  Active  operations 
by  the  United  States  forces  in  this  quarter  have  been 
delayed  in  consequence  of  complete  and  safe  communi- 
cations for  supplies  not  having  yet  been  re-established. 
It  is  said  this  want  will  soon  be  remedied. 

Arkansas. — The  rebels  appear  to  have  a  considerable 
force  still  in  this  State,  but  their  troops  are  said  to  be 
disorganized  and  mutinous.  They  offer  but  little  oppo- 
sition to  the  Federal  forces,  but  the  movements  of  the 
latter  are  greatly  hindered  by  the  condition  of  the  coun- 
try and  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  supplies. 

Texas. — A  strong  Union  feeling  has  become  manifest 
in  the  northern  part  of  Texas.  A  Union  candidate  for 
Congress  in  the  first  congressional  district,  comprising 
the  nineteen  northern  counties  of  the  State,  was  chosen 
at  the  election  in  the  Eighth  month  last. 

Mississippi. — The  military  operations  in  this  State  have 
not  of  late  been  on  a  large  scale.  In  an  engagement 
near  Canton,  on  the  15th,  the  rebels  were  defeated,  and 
about  two  hundred  of  them  taken  prisoners.  A  Vicks- 
burg  letter  of  the  13th,  expresses  the  anticipation  that 
a  Provisional  Government  will  be  very  soon  established 
m  Mississippi. 

Southern  Items. — Although  the  intelligence  derived 
from  the  rebel  newspapers  and  despatches  may  not  be 
always  reliable,  it  throws  some  light  on  the  state  of 
aflairs,  and  is  useful  at  least  for  comparison.  A  Charles- 
ton despatch  of  the  20th  says  :  "  The  Yankees  are  hard 
at  work  constructing  another  battery  east  of  Gregg, 
facing  the  sea.  A  large  number  of  tents  have  disap- 
peared from  Morris  Island.  Our  batteries  have  kept  up 
a  brisk  lire  upon  the  Yankees,  who  appeared  in  much 
larger  force  than  usual  at  Gregg  and  Wagner.  General 
D.  H.  Hill  has  been  relieved  of  his  command.  General 
Breckinridge  takes  command  of  his  corps."  A  Charles- 
ton despatch  of  the  same  dale  says,  that  another  monitor 
has  joined  the  United  States  fleet,  making  five  in  all. 
The  Ironsides  had  been  repaired  and  had  steamed  around 
Curaming's  Point.  A  Gordonville  despatch  of  the  20ih 
says  :  "  One  thousand  Y'ankee  prisoners,  captured  last 
week,  are  expected  to-night.  The  Richmond  Despatch, 
of  the  24th,  says :  "  The  number  of  Y'ankee  prisoners  held 
in  the  Richmond  prisons  last  night  was  12,000.  The 
same  paper  has  a  despatch  from  Gen.  Lee,  as  follows: 
General  Imboden,  on  the  18th,  attacked  the  garrison  at 
Charlestown,  Shenandoah  Valley,  capturing  434  ju  ison- 
ers  with  their  arms,  &c."  Jefferson  Davis,  the  rebel 
President,  has  visited  General  Bragg's  army,  near  Chat- 
tanooga, and  on  the  IGih  issued  an  address  lo  the  troops 
composing  it.  He  was  to  return  lo  Richmond  the  fol- 
lowing (lay. 

Unusual  Storm. — A  St.  Louis  desjjatch,  of  the  23d, 
says  ;  "  One  of  the  heaviest  storms  ever  witnessed  in  St. 
Louis  prevailed  yesterday,  ending  with  clearing  and  a 
freezing  night.  The  mercury  stood  at  twenty-four  at 
nine  o'clock  this  morning,  being  below  the  freezing  [)oint 
all  day.  The  storm  extended  over  a  large  portion  of 
Missouri  and  Illinois,  with  six  inches  of  snow." 

Pennsylvunia. — .Vt  the  recent  election  for  Governor  in 
this  State,  523, GG7  votes  were  polled.  Andrew  G. 
Curtin  receiving  209,490  voles,  and  Judge  Woodward 
254,17  1.  For  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  522,086  voles 
were  given;  and  Judge  .\gnew,  the  "  Union"  candidate, 
was  elected  by  a  majority  of  12,308. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  256.  At  the  late 
election  in  this  cily,  81,467  votes  were  polled,  being 
about  16  per  cent,  of  the  entire  vote  of  the  State. 


The  Markets,  ^-c. — The  following  were  the  quotations 
on  the  26th  inst.  New  York. — American  gold,  49  a  50  per 
cent,  premium.  United  States  sixes,  1881,  110.  Balance 
in  the  New  York  Sub-Treasury,  $32,876,103.  Middlings 
cotton,  86.  Superfine  State  flour,  $5.65  a  S6.  Baltimore 
flour,  $6.90  a  $7.50.  Old  Chicago  spring  wheat,  $1.32  ; 
new  do.  $1.36  a  $1.39  ;  amber  western,  $1.48  a  $1.55  ; 
choice  white  Kentucky,  $1.90.  Barley,  $1.40.  Oats, 
83  a  84  cts.  Corn,  $1.01  a  $1.04  for  unsound,  and  $1.05 
a  $1.06  for  good  yellow.  Philadelphia. — Red  wheat, 
$1.46  a  $1.50;  white,  $1.60  a  $2.  Rye,  $1.20.  Yellow 
and  mixed  corn,  $1,  a  $1.02.  Oats,  78  cts.  Sales  of 
2550  cattle  at  from  $7  to  $9.50;  the  sales  mostly  being 
from  $8  to  $9. 


WANTED. 

A  Friend  qualified  to  fill  the  situation  of  Nurse  in  the 
Boys'  Department  at  West-Town.  Apply  early  to  Sidney 
Coates,  No.  1116  Arch  street;  Abigail  W.  Hall,  Frazer 
P.  O.,  Chester  Co.,  Pa;  Sarah  C.  Paul.  Woodbury,  N.  J., 
or  Elizabeth  Allen,  Thirty-sixth  and  Bridge  streets,  West 
Philadelphia. 


A  Stated  Meeting  of  the  "  Female  Society  of  Philadel- 
phia for  the  Relief  and  Employment  of  the  Poor,"  will 
be  held  at  the  House  of  Industry,  No.  1 1 2  North  Seventh 
street,  on  Seventh-day  the  7th  of  Eleventh  month. 

Jdlianna  Randolph,  Clerk. 

WEST-TOWN  BO.\RDING  SCHOOL. 

The  Winter  Session  of  the  School  will  commence  on 
the  9th  of  Eleventh  month  next. 

Parents  and  others  intending  to  send  children  as 
pupils,  will  please  make  early  application  to  Ddbrb 
Knight,  Superintendent,  at  the  School.  (Address,  Street 
Road  P.  0.,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.;)  or,  to  Charles  J.  Allen, 
Treasurer,  No.  304  Arch  street,  Philadelphia. 

Conveyances  will  be  at  the  Street  Road  Station  on 
Second  and  Third  day,  the  9th  and  10th  of  the  Eleventh 
month,  to  meet  the  trains  that  leave  the  Depot  at  Eigh- 
teenth and  Market  streets  at  7.45  and  10.30  a.  m.,  and 
2  p.  M.  Pupils  that  have  been  regularly  entered  can 
obtain  tickets  by  applying  to  the  Ticket  Agent  at  the 
Depot. 


WANTED. 

A  competent  Male  Teacher  for  Friends  School  at  Pine 
Grove,  New  Jersey. 

Address,  Amos  Evens,  Marlton  P.  0.,  Burlington  Co., 
New  Jersey. 


ASSISTANT  WANTED. 

The  Superintendent  of  Friends'  Asylum  is  desirous 
of  procuring  the  services  of  a  young  man  in  the  situation| 
of  Clerk  and  general  assistant.    Apply  to 

Dr.  J.  H.  WouTHiNGTON,  Friends'  Asylum  for  the  In-i 
sane,  Frankford,  Philadelphia. 


WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL.  j 
A  Friend,  well  qualified  to  teach  writing,  is  wanted  in: 
the  Boys'  Department  at  West-town.  Persons  desirous' 
of  engaging  are  desired  to  make  early  application  tO' 
James  Emlen,  West  Chester,  Pa.;  Samuel  Hilles,  Wil- 
mington, Del. ;  Thomas  Evans,  or  Joseph  Scattergood,. 
Philadelphia. 

Tenth  mo.  12lh,  1863. 

WEST  GROVE  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 

Near  West  Grove  Station,  on  the  Philadelphia  anc 
Baltimore  Central  Railroad,  Chester  county.  Pa.  ^ 

The  Winter  Session  lo  open  on  Second-day  the  2d  o^ 
Eleventh  month.  Thomas  Conard,  | 

Niuth  mo.  29th,  1863.  Principal. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

NEAR  FRANKFORD,  (TWENTY-THIRD  WARD,  PHILADELPHIA. 

Physician  apdSuperintendent, — Joshua  H.  Worthing 
ton,  M.  D. 

Application  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  may  b 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  to  Charles  Ellis,  Clerl 
of  the  Board  of  Managers,  No.  637  Market  Street,  Philaj 
delphia,  or  to  any  other  Member  of  the  Board. 

RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  John  E.  Baldwin,  Pa.,  $2,  vol.  37  ;  frot| 
David  Peckham,  N.  Y.,  per  II.  Knowles,  Agl.,  $2,  vo 
37  ;  from  Robert  Knowles,  N.  Y.,  $10  for  the  Coloure 
Freedmen  ;  from  Wilson  Hall,  0.,  $2,  vol.  36 ;  from  Phili 
P.  Dunn,  N.  J.,  $2,  vol.  37;  from  Aaron  Frame,  lo.,  $:j 
to  27,  vol.  37,  and  for  Saml.  Smith,  Smy.  0.,  $2,  vol.  3 
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In  my  last  I  spoke  of  the  views  of  early  Friends 
on  the  subject  of  the  church,  as  relating  to  the 
general  acceptation  of  the  term  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  its  real  meaning.  I  now  propose  to  say  a 
few  words  on  what  they  understood  by  Divine 
worship  as  a  christian  duty — and  it  will  need  no 
argument  on  my  part  to  prove  that  early  Friends 
did  consider  the  worship  of  Almighty  God  their 
first  consideration — that  it  was  the  main-spring  of 
all  their  movements — the  foundation  of  all  their 
principles.  The  true  worshipper  in  every  age  and 
under  whatever  name,  admits  the  paramount  im- 
portance of  this  duty,  and  considers  it  equally  his 
privilege  to  meet  with  his  fellow  professors  for 
this  especial  purpose.  And  beautifully  simple  as 
this  ervice  really  is,  he  considers  it  one  of  the 
most  solemn,  important,  and  sublime  exercises  in 
which  the  human  mind  can  engage  :  and  whilst 
he  views  it  with  awful  reverence  in  reference  to 
the  Divine  Being,  he  feels  it  is  unmerited  yet 
gracious  condescension,  that  he  is  permitted  to 
present  himself  before  the  Most  High  and  to  tes- 
tify his  allegiance  to  the  God  of  his  life.  Cheer- 
fully does  the  true-hearted  christian  perform  this 
duty;  and  mingling  in  the  solemn  assembly,  he 
'  ecomes  vividly  sensible,  that  He  whom  it  is  his 
elight  to  serve,  is  indeed  no  respecter  of  persons, 
ut  that  rich  and  poor,  wise  and  simple,  are 
equally  invited  and  equally  permitted  to  perform 
the  same  exercise,  to  show  forth  the  same  de- 
votedness,  to  proffer  the  same  obedience,  to  share 
the  same  rich  consolations,  and  to  partake  of  the 
same  faith.  Each  is  the  subject  of  the  same 
Divine  regard  and  favour,  and  the  equal  partici- 
pator in  those  spiritual  blessings  which  flow  from 
the  Divine  presence.  No  wonder,  then,  that  in 
this  atmosphere  of  love  and  duty,  he  takes  much 
and  continued  deiight — that  he  rejoices  in  the 
periodical  return  for  enjoying  it,  and  that  when 
the  hour  in  which  he  shall  retire  from  the  world 
ind  its  busy  scenes  to  commune  with  his  Maker 
bi  is  at  hand,  he  turns  with  ready  and  willing  steps 
to  the  place  "where  prayer  is  wont  to  be  made," 
%ad  with  a  heart  glowing  ^ith  love  and  devotion 
ieeks  Him  whom  his  soul  loveth.  He  is  cheered 
t)y  the  belief  that  he  shall  there  partake  of  those 
uomforting,  strengthening,  and  refreshing  feel- 
ings which  are  so  fully  felt  by  those  who  from  day 
.( to  day,  lean  in  watchful  quiet  as  on  the  bosom  of 
ililitheir  Lord.  It  is  in  his  daily  walk  through  life — 
°"  in  the  midst  of  his  numerous  avocations — in  the 


hour  of  business  as  well  as  in  his  more  private 
moments,  that  the  christian  feels  the  advantages 
of  this  occasional  retirement  for  the  purpose  of 
worshipping  God.  He  it  is  that  can  testify  that 
the  meeting  with  his  fellow-professors  in  such  a 
service  is  indeed  helpful  to  himself,  and  that  as 
he  is  found  in  the  faithful  discharge  of  the  duty, 
he  becomes  more  and  more  qualified  rightly  to 
perform  it :  he  it  is  who  can  form  a  right  estimate 
of  his  position  as  a  responsible  being,  and  of  what 
is  due  from  him  to  that  Almighty  Being  who  has 
thus  condescended  to  be  with  him,  and  to  lead 
and  guide  him.  He  is  made  to  feel  that  there  is 
something  beautifully  touching  in  the  considera- 
tion that  man  so  exquisitely  formed,  and  endowed 
with  high  intellectual  powers,  is  yet  so  helpless 
and  feeble  as  not  to  be  able  to  direct  his  own  steps 
aright — so  frail  and  sinful,  so  poor  and  erring, 
that  were  it  not  for  the  gracious  help  of  an  all- 
merciful  Redeemer,  he  would  be  lost  for  ever. 
More  beautifully  touching  however  is  the  equal 
reality,  that  with  this  all-sufficient  help,  he  can 
do  all  things,  and  attain  to  a  foretaste  of  that  hap- 
piness terminating  in  Him  who  is  the  alpha  and 
omega,  and  which  is  to  last  throughout  all  ages 
and  with  unfailing  joy.  Bowed  under  the  con- 
sciousness that  all  we  have  and  all  we  are,  is  of 
the  Lord's  loving  kindness,  the  christian  longs  to 
tread  "  the  Lord's  courts;"  and  he  is  not  content 
with  merely  fulfilling  the  injunction  "not  to  for- 
get the  assembling  of  yourselves  together,"  but 
he  seeks  to  be  found  in  the  full  practice  of  that 
religious  duty.  There  is  no  lightness  or  irrever- 
ence in  his  demeanour.  Solemnly  impressed  with 
the  awfulness  of  the  service  he  has  met  to  perform, 
his  very  countenance  indicates  that  he  looks  upon 
the  act  of  thus  coming  together  as  higher  than 
any  other,  and  as  one  that  will  one  day  have  to  be 
accounted  for. 

That  these  were  the  views  of  early  Friends  is 
evident  from  their  writings.  They  were  diligent 
in  assembling  for  the  purpose  of  public  worship, 
and  incorporated  this  duty  in  their  rules  of  disci- 
pline. It  was  a  matter  for  which  they  underwent 
great  and  unmerited  sufferings — imprisonments  in 
filthy  prisons,  beatings,  loss  of  liberty,  property, 
and  life  itself.  Throughout  all  they  were  faithful 
— they  were  patient — they  were  enduring.  When 
their  meetings  were  broken  up  by  the  military — 
the  rude  multitude — or  by  those  in  power,  they 
assembled  as  near  to  the  same  place  as  circum- 
stances would  admit,  and  held  their  meetings  in 
the  open  air.  Young  men  vied  with  their  elder 
brethren,  and  young  maidens  with  their  elder  sis- 
ters in  the  efforts  to  uphold  their  religious  meet- 
ings, and  when  fathers,  mothers,  and  elder  brothers 
and  sisters,  were  through  imprisonment  no  longer 
able  to  meet  together,  the  very  youth  of  both 
sexes,  with  a  dignity  and  gravity  worthy  of  the 
cause,  hesitated  not  to  bear  the  same  christian 
testimony,  and  to  maintain  the  same  right  to  re- 
ligious liberty,  by  meeting  for  the  self-same  pur- 
pose, in  the  self-same  manner,  for  which  their  be- 
loved friends  and  relatives  were  already  in  prison. 
How  animating  is  the  record  of  their  constancy 
and  faithfulness,  and  how  deep  should  it  raise  the 
blush  in  many  in  this  day  of  ease  and  quiet.  How 


forcible  is  the  language  of  exhortation,  which  in 
the  early  rise  of  the  Society  flowed  from  one  to 
another  on  this  subject :  and  whether  we  regard 
it  as  coming  from  him  who  walked  as  chief  among 
them,  and  to  whom  they  justly  gave  preference, 
or  as  coming  as  it  were  from  the  very  larabs  of 
the  flock,  it  is  every  way  deserving  our  considera- 
tion and  attention.  "  Dear  Friends,"  says  George 
Fox,  "  keep  all  your  meetings  in  the  power  of  the 
Lord ;  which  power  is  over  all  that  which  is  in 
the  fall  and  must  have  an  end.  Therefore  be  wise 
in  the  wisdom  of  God  which  is  from  above,  by 
which  all  things  were  made  and  created ;  that  that 
may  be  justified  among  you,  and  you  kept  in  the 
solid  life,  which  before  death  is :  and  in  the  light 
which  was  before  darkness  was  and  all  its  works. 
In  which  light  and  life  ye  all  may  feel  and  have 
heavenly  unity  and  peace,  possessing  the  gospel 
fellowship  that  is  everlasting,  knowing  it  to  be 
your  portion;  in  which  is  stability,  life  and  im- 
mortality, shining  over  that  which  darkens  the 
mortal.  So  be  faithful  every  one  to  God  in  your 
measures  of  his  power  and  life,  that  ye  may  an- 
swer God's  love  and  mercy  to  you,  as  obedient 
children  of  the  Most  High,  dwelling  in  love,  unity, 
peace,  and  innocency  of  heart  towards  one  another ; 
that  God  may  be  glorified  in  you,  and  you  kept 
faithful  witnesses  for  him,  and  valiant  for  the 
Truth  on  earth.  God  Almighty  preserve  you  all 
to  his  glory,  that  you  may  feel  his  blessing  among 
you,  and  that  you  may  be  possessors  thereof." 
Everywhere  did  this  great  christian  advocate  cast 
his  eye,  and  wherever  sufferings  abounded,  en- 
courage and  stimulate  to  faithfulness.  To  him  the 
spread  of  pure  Christianity,  and  the  knowledge  of 
the  Redeemer's  kingdom  was  everything,  yea,  hia 
meat  and  drink ;  and  the  enlargement  and  edifica- 
tion of  the  church  had  close  hold  on  his  fervent 
and  affectionate  soul.  Inelegant,  as  it  must  be 
admitted,  was  the  language  of  that  day,  and  apt 
as  they  were  to  give  things  unmistakeable  names 
in  the  very  plainest  manner — unpleasantly  so  to 
us  who  can  now  only  enter  into  their  controversies 
and  mingle  in  their  matters  by  means  which  give 
us  but  a  very  partial  view  of  their  origin  and  cir- 
cumstances, and  by  which  we  can  know  nothing 
of  the  manner  and  bearing  with  which  early 
Friends  were  assailed;  yet  in  all  George  Fox's 
epistles  there  is  a  marked  dignity — full  and  fervid 
piety,  and  in  none  more  than  those  which  relate 
to  the  duty  of  public  worship.  There  is  a  striking 
epistle  extant  of  one  of  the  early  Friends  on  the 
subject  of  week-day  meetings  which  is  worthy  of 
note,  and  runs  thus : — "  Dear  Friends,  let  not 
your  outward  concerns  prevent  your  religious 
meetings  and  service  on  the  week  days,  lest  the 
spirit  get  up  again  and  bury  you  before  your  time; 
but  meet  in  the  faith  that  you  shall  meet  with 
God,  whether  you  hear  words  spoken  or  not ;  bo 
by  retiring  into  the  inward  and  spiritual  grace, 
you  will  avoid  the  extremes  of  dead  formality  and 
false  liberty,"  &c.  Consistent  with  this  Robert 
Barclay  says,  "  We  judge  it  to  be  the  duty  of  all 
to  be  diligent  in  the  duty  of  assembling  ourselves 
together,  and  when  assembled  the  great  work  of 
one  and  all  ought  to  be  to  wait  upon  God ;  and 
retiring  out  of  their  own  thoughts  and  imagina- 
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tions,  to  feel  the  Lord's  presence  and  know  a 
gathering  into  his  name  indeed,"  &c.  Neither 
has  the  Society  failed  in  the  recognition  of  this 
duty,  and  frequently  and  forcibly  has  it  pressed  it 
on  the  attention  of  its  members,  pointing  out  the 
christian  graces  and  attainments  resulting  from 
the  faithful  discharge  of  this  service.  This  will 
ever  be  the  result  of  the  right  performance  of  this 
duty,  and  as  private  devotion  is  upheld  in  juxta- 
position with  public,  there  will  be  a  growth  in  the 
Truth  and  an  influence  diffused  throughout  all  the 
affairs  of  life,  to  the  glory  of  God  the  Father. 

Do  we  wonder  then  that  early  Friends,  having 
once  partaken  of  the  goodness  and  fulness  of  that 
holy  love  which  springs  from  God  alone,  should 
exhibit  sucli  constancy,  fervour,  and  determined 
zeal  in  the  attendance  of  their  religious  meetings 
Nay !  for  whilst  we  cannot  but  admire  their  in- 
domitable courage  and  untiring  perseverance,  we 
are  persuaded  there  are  those  in  the  present  day 
who  are  also  ready  to  contend  for  the  privilege  of 
religious  freedom,  and  would,  were  it  needful,  lay 
down  their  lives  to  secure  it.    I  might  multiply 
instances  to  a  great  extent  of  the  value  which  early 
Friends  attached  to  the  freedom  and  fulfilment  of 
this  religious  duty  of  worshipping  Almighty  God 
in  such  manner,  at  such  times,  and  in  such  places 
as  they  deemed  right,  and  from  the  sufferings  oc- 
casioned thereby,  there  is  no  one  of  the  privileges 
that  ought  to  be  more  dear  to  Friends  as  a  people. 
When  we  call  to  mind  our  individual  frailty,  the 
uncertainty  of  our  continuance  here,  the  certainty 
of  our  departure  hence,  how  entirely  dependent 
wc  are  on  the  Great  Author  of  our  being  as  crea- 
tures of  his  will ;  when  we  remember  that  a  breath 
hath  made  us  and  the  same  can  crumble  us  into 
dust;  that  we  are  here  to  serve,  honour,  and  obey 
Him  who  inhabiteth  eternity — who  taketh  up  the 
isles  as  a  very  little  thing — before  whom  the 
nations  are  but  as  a  drop  in  a  bucket,  or  as  the 
dust  of  the  balance — that  before  this  all-powerful 
and  omniscient  Being  we  must  one  day  appear  to 
give  an  account  of  the  deeds  done  in  the  body, 
shall  we  hesitate  to  bow  ourselves  before  him,  or 
to  come  into  his  presence  with  thanksgiving? 
Receiving  numberless  and  unmerited  mercies  and 
blessings  at  his  hands,  shall  we  refuse  him  the 
tribute  of  adoration  and  praise — shall  we  continue 
to  hold  back  from  presenting  ourselves  before 
him  ?    Shall  we  not,  rather,  as  did  early  Friends, 
esteem  it  our  highest  and  loftiest  privilege  to  be 
permitted  to  draw  nigh  to  him  in  spirit — to  come 
up  to  his  courts  with  praise — to  offer  in  deep  pros- 
tration of  soul  that  worship  and  that  honour, 
which  whilst  it  claims  the  purest  streams  on  earth, 
forms  also  the  highest  duty  and  enjoyment  in 
heaven  ?  '  J.  B.  ]J. 

A  Dog  Punishing  a  Dog. — Dr.  Abel,  in  one  of 
his  lectures,  relates  a  very  striking  anecdote  of  a 
Newfoundland  dog  in  Cork.  This  dog  was  of  a 
noble,  generous  disposition,  and  when  he  left  his 
master's  house  was  often  assailed  by  a  number  of 
little  noisy  dogs  in  the  streets,  lie  usually  passed 
them  in  apparent  unconcern,  as  if  they  were  be- 
neath his  notice.  But  one  little  cur  was  particu- 
larly troublesome;  and  at  length  carried  his  petu- 
lance so  far  as  to  bite  the  Js'ewfoundland  dog  in 
the  back  of  the  foot.  This  proved  to  be  a  step  in 
wanton  abuse  and  insult  beyond  what  was  to  be 
patiently  endured,  and  he  instantly  turned  round, 
ran  after  the  offender,  and  seized  him  by  the  skin 
of  the  back.  In  this  way  he  carried  him  in  his 
mouth  to  the  quay,  and  holding  him  some  time 
over  the  water,  at  length  dropped  him  into  it.  lie 
did  not  seem,  however,  to  design  that  the  culprit 
should  be  punished  capitally,  and  he  waited  a 
little  while,  till  the  poor  animal,  who  was  unused 


to  that  element,  was  not  only  well  ducked,  but 
near  sinking,  when  he  plunged  in,  and  brought 
him  out  safe  to  land. 

Bird  Mnrder. 

The  son  of  Sirach  tells  us  that  "all  things  are 
double,  one  against  another,  and  God  hath  made 
nothing  imperfect;"  and  I  hope  to  be  able  to 
prove  that,  as  the  logical  formula  we  learnt  at  Ox- 
ford shows  that  the  universal  includes  the  particu- 
lar, so  the  adage  is  true  of  birds  and  the  place 
they  hold  between  benefit  conferred  and  injury 
done. 

Now,  birds  may  be  classed  unscientifically  into 
large  and  small,  but  both  alike  unfortunately  are 
to  be  included  under  the  general  category  of  "  bird 
murder,"  on  which  subject  your  columns  have 
contained  so  many  forcible  and  int^esting  letters. 
By  large  birds  I  mean  owls,  jays,  kestrels,  night- 
jars, and  even  woodpeckers,  and  by  small  such  as 
sparrows,  yellowhammers,  finches,  titmice,  "  id 
genus  omne."  Both  of  these  classes  are  victims 
of  persecution  from  mistaken  motives,  the  persons 
who  pursue  them  to  death  being,  indeed,  different 
— peers  and  peasants,  farmers  and  gamekeepers, 
and  their  objects  different — bread  and  the  battue ; 
but  the  crime  is  ultimately,  as  I  shall  have  to 
show,  to  be  laid  at  the  door  of  only  one  of  these 
parties  to  it — namely,  the  former. 

The  cause  assigned  for  the  destruction  of  small 
birds  is  the  damage  they  do  to  the  corn. 

It  has  just  been  stated  in  the  papers  that  the 
Norfolk  farmers  have  this  year  completed  their 
harvest  in  three  weeks.  Say  that  the  ordinary 
time  is  a  month,  and  assuming  for  the  moment 
that  for  these  few  weeks — namely,  while  the  grain 
is  in  a  ripe  state — the  produce  of  the  cornfields  is 
exposed  to  the  depredations  of  a  host  of  small 
birds  to  the  extent  that  is  commonly  and  most 
ignorantly  supposed,  on  which  point  I  shall  have 
a  good  deal  to  say  before  I  have  done,  there  re- 
main 11  months  out  of  the  12  during  which  it  is 
simply  impossible  that  they  can  be  feeding  on  ripe 
grain,  inasmuch  as  there  is  no  ripe  grain  for  them 
to  feed  on.  How,  then,  are  they  employed,  for 
the  most  part,  during  these  other  11  months  ?  I 
will  show  how  they  are  occupied  during  a  part  of 
that  time;  and  let  it  be  remembered  that  though 
the  facts  I  am  about  first  to  state  have  reference 
to  the  feeding  of  young  birds  by  the  old,  yet  that 
these  same  young  birds,  if,  indeed,  allowed  to 
live,  will  require  daily  and  hourly  food,  and  will 
find  it  for  themselves  during  the  remainder  of  the 
year. 

The  following  observations  were  made  by  "Weir 
for  Macgillivray,  whose  History  of  British  Birds 
is  one  of  the  most  elaborate  and  carefully  accurate 
books  that  were  ever  written  on  any  subject.  I 
will  begin  with  the  thrush.    Weir  writes, — 

"  At  the  distance  of  nine  feet  from  a  thrush's 
nest,  which  was  built  in  an  old  wall,  I  erected  a 
hut  with  some  branches  of  spruce  and  Scotch  fir, 
and  took  possession  of  it  on  the  morning  of  Thurs- 
day, the  8th  of  June,  1837,  at  a  quarter  past  1 
o'clock,  for  the  purpose  of  making  observations  on 
the  habits  of  these  birds.  At  half-past  2  o'clock 
they  commenced  feeding  their  brood.  From  that 
time  until  4  o'clock  they  fed  them  14  times. 
From  4  to  half-past  5  o'clock  they  fed  them  22 
times.  As  one  of  the  young  birds  was  dressing 
its  feathers  it  lost  its  balance  and  fell  on  the 
ground.  No  sooner  did  the  old  ones  perceive  it, 
than  they  set  up  the  most  doleful  lamentations. 
I  replaced  it  in  the  nest.  Having  seen  me  return 
to  my  retreat  they  would  not  feed  their  young 
until  I  came  out.  I  accordingly  went  home  for 
my  boy,  who,  after  I  had  gone  in  again,  carefully 
oonoealed  the  entrance.    His  departure  attracted 


their  notice,  for,  after  having  followed  him  to  s 
considerable  distance,  they  returned,  and,  without 
suspicion,  commenced  their  labour.  From  half 
past  5  until  7  o'clock  they  fed  them  24  times. 
From  7  to  8  o'clock  they  fed  them  16  time.s,  ant 
from  8  to  9  o'clock  11  times.  From  10  to  11 
o'clock  they  fed  them  10  times,  and  from  1  to  i 
o'clock  11  times.  From  2  to  3  o'clock  they  fee 
them  8  times,  and  from  3  to  4  o'clock  6  times 
From  4  to  5  o'clock  they  fed  them  5  times;  fron 

5  to  6  o'clock  6  times ;  and  from  6  to  7  o'clocl 
12  times.  From  7  to  8  o'clock  they  fed  them  It 
times,  and  from  8  to  half-past  9  o'clock  17  times 
They  now  ceased  from  their  labours  for  this  day 
after  having  fed  their  brood  206  times." 

Take  next  the  blackbird  : — 

"  On  Saturday  morning  the  10th  of  June,  1837 
at  half-past  2  o'clock,  I  went  into  a  house  madi 
of  the  branches  of  trees  to  watch  the  blackbird 
while  they  were  feeding  their  brood.  It  wa; 
within  nine  feet  of  their  nest,  which  was  built  ii 
the  hole  of  an  old  wall.  At  a  quarter  past  J 
o' clock  in  the  morning  they  began  to  feed  thei 
young,  which  were  four  in  number.  From  tha 
time  until  4  o'clock  the  male  fed  them  only  once 
and  sang  almost  incessantly,  while  the  female  fee 
them  6  times.  From  4  to  5  o'clock  the  male  fei 
them  6  and  the  female  3  times ;  from  5  to  6  o'clocl 
the  male  fed  them  4,  and  the  female  5  times 
from  6  to  7  o'clock  the  male  fed  them  3,  and  th 
female  6  times;  and  from  7  to  8  o'clock  the  ma) 
fed  them  3  times.  For  the  last  four  hours  h 
sang  most  delightfully,  except  when  he  was  feed 
ing  his  tender  offspring.  As  he  had  induced  on 
of  them  to  fly  out  after  him,  I  was  under  the  neces 
sity  of  fixing  it  into  its  nest,  and  this  caused  som 
interruption  to  their  feeding.  From  8  to  9  o'clocl 
the  male  fed  them  6, and  the  female  7  times;  ani 
from  9  to  10  o'clock  the  male  fed  them  4,  and  th 
female  3  times.  From  10  to  11  o'clock  the  mal 
fed  them  3,  and  the  female  two  times;  from  11  t 
12  o'clock  the  male  fed  them  2,  and  the  femal 
3  times;  from  12  to  1  o'clock  the  male  fed  thei 
2,  and  the  female  4  times;  and  from  1  to  2  o'cloc 
the  male  fed  them  twice,  and  the  female  thrice, 
From  2  to  3  o'clock  the  female  fed  them  twice 
and  from  3  to  4  o'clock  the  male  fed  them  3,  an  i 
the  female  4  times.  From  4  to  5  o'clock  the  mal 
fed  them  3,  and  the  female  4  times ;  from  5  to  ' 
o'clock  the  female  fed  them  only  twice;  and  fro 

6  to  7  o'clock  she  fed  them  three  times.    In  t 
evening  the  male  was  so  much  engaged  in  singin 
that  he  left  the  charge  of  his  family  almost  e 
tirely  to  his  tender-hearted  spouse.    From  7  to 
o'clock  the  male  fed  them  only  once,  and  t 
female  6  times,  and  from  8  to  20  mintues  befor 
9  o'clock,  when  they  ceased  from  their  mutudi 
labours,  the  male  fed  them  once,  and  the  femall 

7  times.  When  I  left  my  retreat  to  repair  to  ml 
more  comfortable  abode,  the  male  was  pourini 
forth  his  most  charming  melody.  Thus,  in  tU 
course  of  a  single  day,  the  male  fed  the  young  44 
and  the  female  69  times."  I 

Again,  the  blue  titmouse  : — 

"On  Tuesday  morning,  the  4th  of  July,  183"' 
at  a  quarter  past  2  o'clock,  I  went  out  to  obser\ 
the  titmice  feeding  their  brood.    At  half  past 
o'clock  in  the  morning  the  birds  began  to  feei 
their  young,  which  were  six  in  number.  Froi 
that  time  until  4  o'clock  they  fed  them  12  time; 
and  from  4  to  5  o'clock  25  times.    From  5  to 
o'clock  they  fed  them  40  times,  which  was  a 
tonishing,  as  during  the  whole  of  this  hour  the 
flew  to  a  plantation  at  the  distance  of  more  thai 
150  yards  from  their  nest.    From  6  to  7  o'cloc' 
they  fed  them  29  times.    During  a  part  of  th 
hour  they  flew  in  every  minute.    From  7  ' 

8  o'clock  they  fed  them  20  times.    During  th 
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to  a  tour  it  rained  very  heavily.  From  8  to  9  o'clock 
they  fed  them  36  times,  and  from  9  to  10  o'clock 
46  times.  During  a  part  of  this  last  hour  they 
fed  them  12  times  in  five  minutes.  From  10  to 
11  o'clock  they  fed  them  37  times,  and  from  11 
to  12  o'clock  39  times,  and  from  12  to  1  o'clock 
24  times.  From  1  to  2  o'clock  they  fed  them  23 
times,  and  from  2  to  3  o'clock  34  times,  and  from 
3  to  4  o'clock  18  times.  From  4  to  5  o'clock  they 
fed  them  29  times,  and  from  5  to  6  o'clock  25 
times,  and  from  6  to  7  o'clock  20  times,  and  from 
7  to  half-past  8  o'clock  25  times.  They  now 
stopped,  after  having  been  almost  incessantly  en- 
gaged for  nearly  17  hours  in  their  labours  of  love, 
and  after  having  fed  their  young  475  times. 
They  appeared  to  feed  them  solely  with  caterpil- 
lars. Sometimes  they  brought  in  a  single  large 
one,  and  at  other  times  two  or  three  small  ones. 
It  is  therefore  impossible  to  say  how  many  had 
mibeen  carried  in  by  them  during  the  day." 

So,  again,  Knapp,  in  his  justly  popular  Journal 
pa<t  tof  a  Naturalist,  has  the  following  interesting 


"Wait." 

Isaiah  xliv.  23. 


notice  respecting  this  species  : — 
11  thl  "  I  was  lately  exceedingly  pleased  in  witnessing 
fonce, the  maternal  care  and  intelligence  of  this  bird; 
alefejfor  the  poor  thing  had  its  young  ones  in  the  hole 
alcfeiiof  a  wail,  and  the  nest  had  been  nearly  all  drawn 
j'cWout  of  the  crevice  by  the  paw  of  a  cat,  and  part  of 
times]  its  brood  devoured.  In  revisiting  its  family  the 
nJtlKjbird  discovered  a  portion  of  it  remaining,  though 
leuak  wrapped  up  and  hidden  in  the  tangled  moss  and 
urs li( feathers  of  their  bed;  and  it  then  drew  the  whole 
isfeed  of  the  nest  back  into  the  place  from  whence  it  had 
ieJoD(been  taken,  unrolled  and  resettled  the  remaining 
uecej  little  ones,  fed  them  with  the  usual  attentions, 
iJsoiiKSind  finally  succeeded  in  rearing  them.  The 
(I'clocl  parents  of  even  this  reduced  family  laboured  with 
i,ja]i(  great  perseverance  to  supply  its  wants,  one  or  the 
sj(ltlif»ther  of  them  bringing  a  grub,  or  caterpillar,  or 
iei]ial(Some  insect,  at  intervals  of  less  than  a  minute 
ullKthrough  the  day;  and,  probably,  in  the  earlier 
feoiali part  of  the  morning  more  frequently;  but  if  we 
d  rtieii  illow  that  they  brought  food  to  the  hole  every 
o'clotl  ninute  for  14  hours,  and  provided  for  their  own 
tiitice  ipants  also,  it  will  admit  of  perhaps  1,000  grubs  a 
itflcejlay  for  the  requirements  of  one,  and  that  a  dimin- 
i3  aii(shed  brood,  and  gives  us  some  comprehension  of 
lie  mail  ihe  infinite  number  requisite  for  the  summer  nutri- 
jjtolnentof  our  soft-billed  birds,  and  the  great  dis- 
jd  ffon  ■ance  gone  over  by  such  as  haV-e  young  ones,  in 
jj  til  heir  numerous  trips  from  hedge  to  tree  in  the 
jjjgiiij  lours  specified,  when  they  have  full  broods  to 
iiost  en  support." — London  Times. 

'tefoj  ^''^^'^^"(''f^on  Timber  by  Sulphate  of  Copper. 
Diutnal"'^  pamphlet  is  in  circulation  containing  a  short 
,„„l|escription  of  Dorsett  &  Blythe's  patented  pro- 
ess  of  preparing  wood  by  the  injection  of  heated 
olutions  of  sulphate  of  copper;  a  process  said  to 
lave  been  adopted  by  French,  Spanish,  and  Ital- 
sin,  as  well  as  other  continental  railway  companies, 
y  the  French  government  for  their  navy  and 
ther  constructions;  and  by  telegraph  companies 
DT  poles  on  continental  lines.  The  advantages  of 
he  injection  by  sulphate  of  copper  are  thus  sum- 
led  up  by  the  patentees  :  1.  It  is  cheaper  than 
reosote,  and  can  be  employed  in  places  where 
reosote  cannot  be  had.  2.  Wood  prepared  by  it 
i  rendered  to  a  great  extent  incombustible.  3. 
\rood  for  out-door  purposes  so  prepared,  has  a 
lean  yellowish  surface,  without  odor — it  requires 
0  painting,  remains  unchangeable  for  any  length 
f  time,  and  can  be  employed  for  any  purpose  the 
ime  as  unprepared  material,  and  carried  with 
ther  cargo  without  hindrance.  It  is  recommended 
)r  railway  and  other  uses  in  India. — London 
iuilder. 
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(Extracted  from  Dr.  Kitto's  "  Daily  Bible  lllus 
trations."^ 

Thirty  years  ago,  before  the  Lord  caused  me  to 
wander  from  my  father's  house,  and  from  my 
native  place,  I  put  my  mark  upon  this  passage  in 
Isaiah,  "  I  am  the  Lord  :  they  shall  not  be  ashamed 
that  wait  for  me."  Of  the  many  books  I  now 
possess,  the  bible  that  bears  this  mark  is  the  only 
one  that  belonged  to  me  at  that  time.  It  now 
lies  before  me ;  and  I  find  that,  although  the  hair, 
which  was  then  dark  as  night,  has  meanwhile  be- 
come "  a  sable  silvered,"  the  ink  which  marked 
this  text  had  grown  into  intensity  of  blackness  as 
the  time  advanced,  corresponding  with,  and  in 
fact  recording,-the  growing  intensity  of  the  con- 
viction, that  "they  shall  not  be  ashamed  that  wait 
for  Thee."  I  believed  it  then  ;  but  I  know  it 
now;  and  I  can  vrrite probatum  est  (it  is  proved,) 
with  my  whole  heart,  over  against  the  symbol, 
which  that  mark  is  to  me  of  my  ancient  faith. 

"  They  shall  not  be  ashamed  that  wait  for  me." 
Looking  back  through  the  long  period  which  has 
passed  since  I  set  my  mark  to  these  words — a  por- 
tion of  human  life  which  forms  the  best  and 
brightest,  as  well  as  the  most  trying  and  conflict- 
ing in  all  men's  experience, — it  is  a  joy  to  be  able 
to  say :  "  I  have  waited  for  Thee,  and  have  not 
been  ashamed.  Under  many  perilous  circum- 
stances, in  many  most  trying  scenes,  amid  faint- 
ings  within  and  fears  without,  and  under  sorrows 
that  rend  the  heart,  and  troubles  that  crush  it 
down,  I  have  waited  for  Thee;  and  lo,  I  stand 
this  day  as  one  not  ashamed." 

Old  scholars  and  divines  were  wont  to  write  or 
paint  on  the  walls  of  their  studies  some  favourite 
sentence  from  the  sages  of  old,  or  some  chosen 
text  of  scripture.  Those  inclined  to  follow  this 
custom,  could  not  do  better  than  write  up  this 
one  word,  "Wait."  It  is  but  a  monosyllable; 
yet  it  is  fuller  of  meaning  than  any  other  word  in 
the  language,  and  it  is  applicable  to  all  ages,  and 
to  all  circumstances.  At  the  first  slight  view, 
merely  to  "wait,"  seems  so  simple  a  thing,  that 
it  is  scarcely  entitled  to  be  called  a  grace ;  and 
yet  larger  promises  are  made  to  it  than  to  any 
other  grace  except  faith ;  and  hardly,  indeed, 
with  that  exception,  for  the  grace  of  "waiting" 
is  part  of  the  grace  of  faith — is  a  form  of  faith; 
is,  as  some  would  describe  it,  an  efiFect  of  faith; 
or,  more  strictly,  one  of  its  most  fruitful  manifes- 
tations. 

Great  and  singular  is  the  honour  which  God 
has  set  upon  patient  waiting  for  Him.  Man, 
seeing  not  as  God  sees,  sets  higher  value  upon  his 
fellow's  active  works — the  bright  deeds  of  days  or 
hours.  God  values  these  also ;  but  He  does  not 
assign  them  the  same  pre-eminence  which  man 
assigns  them ;  He  does  not  allow  them  any  pre- 
eminence over  the  constant  and  long-enduring 
struggle  with  the  rising  of  the  natural  mind,  which 
is  evinced  in  long  and  steady  waiting  under  all 
discouragements  for  Him — in  the  assured  convic- 
tion that  He  will  come  at  last  for  deliverance  and 
protection,  although  his  chariot  wheels  are  so  long 
in  coming. 

It  requires  but  little  reflection  to  perceive  that 
the  Lord's  judgment  in  this  matter  is  better  than 
man's.  Active  virtue  brings  present  reward  with 
it.  Apart  from  the  encouraging  applause  it  ob- 
tains from  some — more  or  fewer — it  is  attended 
with  a  pleasurable  excitation  of  spirits  in  the  mere 
sense  of  action,  as  well  as  in  the  hopes  and  aspira- 
tions connected  with  it.  There  is  nothing  of  this 
in  mere  patient  waiting — day  after  day,  through 
long  years  perhaps,  and  it  may  be  in  dust  and 


ashes — until  the  Lord  shall  manifest  towards  us 
his  love,  his  sympathy,  his  care.  But  to  rest  thus 
in  the  assured  conviction  that  he  will  do  so, — to 
do  Him  the  credit  of  believing  that  nothing  less 
than  this  is  His  intention  towards  us — is  a  tribute 
rendered  by  faith  to  His  honour,  a  tribute  which 
He  holds  in  most  high  esteem,  and  which  He 
does  most  abundantly  recompense.  This  recom- 
pense such  faith  needs ;  for  it  is  a  quality  of  the 
christian  character,  which,  as  God  only  can  truly 
understand  it,  finds  little  encouragement  but  from 
Him.  It  receives,  less  than  any  other,  the  outer 
sustainment  of  man's  approval  and  admiration. 

It  is  also  eminently  conducive  to  the  comple- 
tion of  the  christian  character  in  its  peculiar 
qualities,  to  nourish  that  habit  of  constant  look- 
ing to  the  Lord,  of  constant  dependence  on  Him, 
of  vital  faith  in  Him,  of  constant  readiness  for 
Him — which  is  far  more  precious  in  his  sight 
than  all  the  gold,  frankincense,  and  myrrh,  of 
which  men  could  make  oblation  to  Him.  It  is, 
therefore,  no  marvel,  that  this  passive  form  is  that 
chiefly,  both  for  their  soul's  good  and  for  his  own 
honour,  in  which  God  has  in  all  ages  seen  fit  to 
exercise  His  servants,  from  ancient  Abraham 
down  to  the  youngest  son  of  Abraham's  faith.  Let 
us  take  comfort  and  encouragement  from  these 
most  true  things. 

Art  thou  plunged  deep  into  troubles  from  which 
the  hand  of  man  will  not  or  cannot  save  thee  ? 
Or  does  thy  soul  lie  in  the  deep  waters  from  which 
no  strength  of  man  can  draw  thee  forth  ?  "  Wait 
on  the  Lord  and  He  shall  save  thee;"  and  cry  to 
Him,  "Thou  art  the  God  of  my  salvation;  on 
Thee  do  I  wait  all  the  day." 

Is  thy  good  evilly  spoken  of  among  men;  and 
thy  name  cast  forth  as  evil  among  those  who  once 
delighted  in  thee,  but  who  now  seek  to  lay  thine 
honour  in  the  dust?.  Fear  not.  All  will  be  right 
anon.  Thy  Vindicator  lives,  and  will  ere  long 
bring  thee  forth  in  white  robes,  free  from  all  the 
stains  that  men  strive  to  cast  upon  thee.  Re- 
member that  thy  Lord  sufl'ered  all  this,  and  much 
more  for  thee.  Remember  "  the  Lord  is  a  God 
of  judgment.  Blessed  are  all  they  that  wait  for 
Him." 

There  are  two  bitter  enemies  of  man's  true  life 
— the  world  without  him  and  the  world  within 
him — the  world  in  his  heart.  The  conflict  is 
sometimes  terrible,  and  thou  dost  sometimes  feel 
as  one  left  without  strength,  and  thy  hands  fail, 
and  thy  heart  grows  faint.  What  is  this  but  to 
teach  thee  where  thy  true  strength  lies,  and  to 
cast  thee  off  from  every  other?  "Wait  on  the 
Lord  :  be  of  good  courage,  and  He  shall  strengthen 
thine  heart.    Wait,  I  say,  on  the  Lord." 

Sometimes  the  discouragement  is  deeper  yet. 
We  live  under  the  hidings  of  our  Master's  face. 
He  seems  to  have  covered  himself  with  a  thick 
cloud,  which  our  sight  cannot  pierce,  and  which 
our  prayers  cannot  pass  through — they  fall  con- 
sciously short  of  their  aim,  and  come  back  to  the 
dull  earth,  flat  and  unprofitable.  But  be  of  good 
cheer.  This  cannot  last  for  ever,  nor  last  long. 
Only  "rest  in  the  Lord,  and  wait  patiently  for 
Him ;  and  be  assured  that  "  the  Lord  is  good  to 
them  that  wait  for  him ;"  and  although  it  may 
be  that  now,  for  a  little  while,  thou  liest  void  of 
strength,  and  almost  lifeless  upon  the  ground,  yet, 
amid  this  chilliness,  still  wait,  though  wounded, 
^ait — holding  fast  the  conviction  which  His  pro- 
mise gives,  "  They  that  wait  upon  the  Lord  shall 
renew  their  strength.  They  shall  mount  up  with 
wings  as  eagles,  they  shall  run  and  not  be  weary ; 
they  shall  walk  and  not  faint." 

To  have  waited  for  the  Lord,  He  allows  to  con- 
stitute a  claim  to  his  tender  consideration  for  ua. 
"  Be  gracious  to  us :  we  have  waited  for  Thee. 
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And  no  one  ever  yet  could  truly  say,  "I  waited 
patiently  for  the  Lord,"  without  being  enabled 
rejoicingly  to  add, — "  And  He  heard  my  cry." 
And  in  that  day  of  full  fruition  of  all  we  have 
waited  for,  shall  we  not,  out  of  the  fullness  of  our 
replenished  hearts,  cry  with  exulting  shouts  to 
all  that  pass  by  :  "  ho,  this  is  our  God  ;  we  have 
waited  for  Him,  and  He  will  save  us ;  this  is  the 
Lord,  we  have  waited  for  Him,  we  will  be  glad 
and  rejoice  in  his  salvation." 

Habits  of  the  Mole. — "  Notes  on  the  Mole,"  by 
J.  Gr.  Wood,  in  Messrs.  Groombridge's  entertain- 
ing magazine,  show  how  well  worthy,  too,  of  ac- 
curate study  by  the  naturalist  our  native  animals 
are.  Some  young  friends  captured  a  mole,  and 
brought  it  to  that  naturalist,  secured  in  a  large 
box.  It  ran  about  with  great  agility,  thrusting 
its  long  and  flexible  snout  into  every  crevice.  A 
little  earth  was  placed  in  the  box,  when  tho  mole 
pushed  its  way  through  the  loose  soil,  entering 
and  re-entering  the  heap,  and  in  a  few  moments 
scattering  the  earth  tolerably  evenly  over  the  box, 
every  now  and  then  twitching  with  a  quick,  con- 
vulsive shaking  the  loose  earth  from  its  fur.  At 
one  moment  the  mole  was  grubbing  away,  hardly 
to  be  distinguished  from  the  surrounding  soil, 
completely  covered  with  dust;  the  next  instant 
the  moving  dust  heap  had  vanished,  and  in  its 
place,  was  a  soft,  velvety  coat.  The  creature  was 
unremitting  in  its  attempts  to  get  through  the  box, 
but  the  wood  was  too  tough  for  it  to  make  any 
impression,  and  after  satisfying  itself  it  could  not 
get  through  a  deal  board,  it  took  to  attempts  to 
scramble  over  the  sides,  ever  slipping  sideways 
and  coming  on  its  forefeet.  The  rapid  mobility 
of  its  snout  was  astonishing,  but  its  senses  of 
sight  and  imell  seem  to  be  practically  useless, 
for  a  worm  placed  in  its  track  within  the  tenth  of 
an  inch  of  its  nose  was  not  detected,  although  no 
sooner  did  its  nose  or  foot  touch  one,  than  in  a 
moment  it  flung  itself  upon  its  prey  and  shook 
the  worm  backwards  and  forwards  and  scratched 
it  about  until  it  got  one  end  or  other  into  its 
mouth,  when  it  devoured  it  greedily,  the  crunch- 
ing sound  of  its  teeth  being  audible  two  yards 
away.  Worms  it  ate  as  fast  as  supplied — devour- 
ing fourteen  in  thirteen  minutes,  after  which  it 
was  supplied  with  a  second  batch  of  ten.  It  was 
then  tried  with  millipedes,  but  invariably  rejected 
them. 

Having  heard  from  popular  report  that  a  twelve 
hours'  fast  would  kill  a  mole,  J.  G.  Wood  deter- 
mined to  give  his  captive  a  good  supper  at  eight 
and  ao  early  breakfast  the  next  morning  at  five  or 
six.  So  he  dug  persevcringly  a  large  handful  of 
worms  and  put  them  iu  the  box.  As  the  mole 
went  backwards  and  forwards  it  happened  to  touch 
one  of  the  worms  and  immediately  flew  at  it,  and 
while  trying  to  get  it  into  his  mouth  the  mole 
came  upon  the  mass  of  worms  and  flung  itself 
upon  them  in  a  paroxysm  of  excitement,  pulling 
them  about,  too  overjoyed  with  the  treasure  to 
settle  on  any  individual  in  particular.  At  last  it 
caught  one  of  them  and  began  crunching,  the  rest 
making  their  escape  in  all  directions,  and  burrow- 
ing into  the  loose  mould.  Thinking  the  animal 
had  now  a  good  supply,  two  dozen  worms  having 
been  put  into  the  box,  J.  G.  Wood  shut  it  up 
with  an  ea«y  conscience;  but  it  happened  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  that  the  rain  fell  in  a  perfect  tor- 
rent, and  hoping  for  remission  he  waited  until 
nine  o'clock  before  he  opened  the  box  Twelve 
hours  had  just  elapsed  since  the  mole  had  received 
its  supply,  and  as  it  had  taken  probably  another 
hour  in  hunting  about  the  box  before  it  had  de- 
voured them  all,  not  more  than  eleven  hours  had 
probably  elapsed  siace  the  last  worm  waa  consumed. 


But  the  mole  was  dead.  "  I  forgot,"  J.  G.  Wood 
says  "  to  weigh  the  worms  which  he  devoured, 
but  as  they  would  have  filled  my  two  hands  held 
cupwise,  I  may  infer  that  they  weighed  very  little 
less  than  the  animal  who  ate  them." — The  extreme 
voracity  and  restless  movements  of  the  little  crea- 
here  recorded,  show  its  value  to  the  agriculturist 
"  as  a  subsoil  drainer  who  works  without  wages," 
and  its  great  usefulness  in  keeping  the  prolific 
race  of  worms — themselves  useful  in  their  way  as 
forming  in  the  main,  the  fertile  soil  itself. — Lon- 
don Review. 
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HEAVEN. 

Beyond  the  chilling  winds  and  gloomy  skies, 

Beyond  death's  cloudy  portal. 
There  is  a  land  where  beauty  never  dies, 

And  love  becomes  immortal. 

A  land  whose  light  is  never  dimmed  by  shade, 

Whose  fields  are  ever  vernal, 
Where  nothing  beautiful  can  ever  fade 

But  bloom  for  aye,  eternal. 

We  may  not  know  how  sweet  its  balmy  air, 

How  bright  and  fair  its  flowers; 
We  may  not  hear  the  songs  that  echo  there, 

Through  those  enchanted  bowers. 

The  city's  shining  towers  we  may  not  see, 

With  our  dim,  earthly  vision  ; 
For  death,  the  silent  warder,  keeps  the  key 

That  ope's  those  gates  elysian. 

But  sometimes,  when  adown  the  western  sky 

The  fiery  sunset  lingers. 
Its  golden  gates  swing  inward  noiselessly, 

Unlocked  by  silent  fingers. 

And  while  they  stand  a  moment  half  ajar, 

Gleams  from  the  inner  glory 
Stream  brightly  through  the  azure  vault  afar, 

And  half  reveal  the  story. 

0  land  unknown!  0  land  of  love  divine! 

Father,  all  wise,  eternal, 
Guide,  guide  these  wandering,  way-worn  feet  of  mine 

Into  those  pastures  vernal. 

— New  Bedford  Mercury. 


Selected. 

LINES  FOR  A  HORTICULTURAL  EXHIBITION. 
This  day  two  hundred  years  ago, 

The  wild  grape  by  the  river's  side, 
And  tasteless  ground-nut,  trailing  low, 

The  table  of  the  woods  supplied. 

Unknown,  the  apple's  red  and  gold, 
The  blushing  tint  of  peach  and  pear. 

The  mirror  of  the  Powwow  told 
No  tale  of  orchards  ripe  and  rare. 

Wild  as  the  fruits  he  scorned  to  till, 

These  vales  the  idle  Indian  trod ; 
Nor  knew  the  glud  creative  skill, — 

The  joy  of  him  who  toils  with  God. 

0  Painter  of  the  fruits  and  flowers! 

We  thank  tbee  for  thy  wise  design 
Whereby  these  human  hands  of  ours 

In  Nature's  garden  work  with  thine. 

And  thanks  that  from  our  daily  need 

The  joy  of  simple  fuith  is  boru  j 
That  he  who  smites  the  summer  weed 

May  trust  thee  for  the  autumn  corn. 

Give  fools  their  gold,  and  knaves  their  power, 

Let  fortune's  bubble  rise  or  fall ; 
Who  sows  a  field,  or  trains  a  flower. 

Or  plants  a  tree,  is  more  than  all. 

For  he  who  blesses  most  is  blest ; 

And  God  and  man  shall  own  his  worth. 
Who  toils  to  leave  as  his  bequest, 

An  added  beauty  to  the  earth. 

And  soon  or  late,  to  all  that  sow, 
The  time  of  harvest  shall  be  given  ; 

The  flower  shall  bloom,  the  fruit  shall  grow 
If  not  on  earth,  at  last  in  heaven  1 

Whittiie. 


Some  Account  of  the  Rise  of  Friends  in  and 
about  Dent ;  without  date,  hut prohahly  written 
200  years  ago. 

To  all  my  beloved  friends,  neighbours,  andj 
countrymen,  wellwishing  to  you  from  me,  Rich-! 
ard  Harrison,  of  Dent,  in  the  county  of  York: — j 
It  is  my  desire,  will,  and  mind,  in  the  love  and 
freedom  of  the  ever-blessed  Lord  and  gracious 
Saviour  and  Redeemer,  who  is  the  dear  Son  oi 
God  and  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to  declare  my  true 
and  perfect  knowledge  concerning  the  dawning 
or  breaking  of  the  day  of  the  Sun  of  Righteous 
ness  and  Truth,  in  this  age  wherein  I  now  live, 
in  wich  it  pleased  God  in  mercy  and  of  greal 
loveing-kindness  to  vissitt  us  in  and  by  sending  o\ 
his  good  and  faithfull  servant,  George  Fox,  to  de^ 
clare  and  publish  the  gospel  of  light,  life,  grace 
truth,  and  way  of  salvation  and  restoration  to  God 
againe ! — how  lost  and  degenerate  man  might 
come  to  be  saved  and  restored  by  turning  inwards 
to  the  light  of  Christ  Jesus,  which  God  hac 
caused  to  shine  in  the  heart,  and  manifest  tc 
every  one  their  estate  and  condition,  what  it  was 
and  what  it  ought  to  be,  before  they  were  mee 
and  fitt  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  This  was  tcj 
search  the  wound  to  the  bottom,  caused  by  sir 
and  transgression.  Then  did  God  in  mercy  anc 
of  great  loveing-kindness  reveal  what  He  had  or 
dained,  even  a  lountaine  set  open  for  sin  and  un 
cleanness,  to  wash  in,  by  sending  of  his  dear  Son 
who  offered  up  to  God  an  acceptable  sacrifise  fo 
lost  man,  in  and  by  the  ofi'ering  up  himself  to  dyi 
upon  the  cross,  who  his  (whose)  most  preciou 
blood  was  shed  for  remission  of  the  sins  of  man 
by  whose  stripes,  as  it  is  written,  we  are  healed 
who  own,  believe  in,  and  followe  him  in  the  wa; 
of  regeneration,  w"*"  many  did  accept  of,  and  cam 
to  be  made  partakers  of  salvation,  restoration,  ani 
reconciliation  and  peace  with  God,  to  their  grea 
desire,  comfort  and  satisfaction.  And  then  bj 
the  dawning  or  breaking  out  of  the  holy  an' 
blessed  day,  and  riseing  and  shioeing  ligh 
of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness,  did  the  night  c 
darkneas  and  ignorance  fly  away,  and  the  work  c 
the  Lo»d  was  sett  about,  for  many  were  turne 
from  Satan  to  God,  by  taking  heede  to  the  ligh 
of  Christ  Jesus,  w""  God  caused  to  shine  in  thei 
hearts,  and  to  his  word,  and  power,  and  Spirit,  b 
yielding  obedience  thereunto,  they  were  made  nc 
creatures,  even  became  created  and  formed  an 
fitted  to  work  good  works  !  for  the  glorifying  ( 
God  in  their  mortal  bodies,  as  many  came  to  b< 
Glory  to  God  for  ever  and  ever ! 

In  the  year  1652  did  George  Fox  come  int 
Dent,  and  had  a  meeting  at  Stonehouses,  in  Den 
with  and  amongest  severall  that  were  in  a  gre£ 
profession  of  religion  as  Independents,  or  the  like  H 
but  they  being  rich  and  full  of  knowledge  in  thei' 
own  conceit,  were  not  sensible  of  want  of  info: 
mation,  or  need  of  a  phisitian,  so  they  mostly  oj 
posed  and  rejected  his  oflears,  and  testimony  cor 
cerning  the  light  and  manifestation  of  Christ  i 
tiie  hearts  and  conscience  of  people  to  be  come  i 
power,  to  restore  into  perfect  health,  happynes:: 
and  peace  with  God  again ;  nay,  they  did  believ 
any  such  condition  was  not  attaineable  in  this  lif< 
although  some  of  them  said  they  had  sought  aftc 
such  an  estate,  but  obtained  not,  and  so  gave  uj 
to  sitt  down  short,  and  thought  it  the  best  estal 
to  acknowledge  an  estate  of  owning  and  confessin 
to  be  a  misserable  sinner,  and  could  not  otherwis 
be  while  in  this  life,  and  who  professed  man  wa 
deceived  and  deluded,  &c. ;  nevertheless,  at  th' 
same  time,  there  were  some  who  were  not  so  hig 
in  profession  ;  that  were  convinced,  and  owne 
the  testimoney  borne  by  George  Fox,  who  live 
and  dyed  in  the  same  truth  testified  of !  vi; 
Thomas  Mason,  and  George  Mason,  his  brothe: 
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Deer  Cowgill,  in  Dent,  and  some  others;  this  was 
a  little  before  the  time  called  Whittsuntide,  in  the 
sade  year  1652.  From  and  after  this  George  went 
over  into  Garsdale  and  Sedberg,  to  and  amongst 
the  professors  there,  and  upon  the  day  called 
Whitsunwednesday,  being  the  fair  time  at  Sed- 
berg, George  Fox  preached  a  sermon,  standing  on 
the  bench  under  the  yiew  tree  in  Sedberg  steeple- 
house,  Garth,  where  he  had  a  very  great  auditery. 
That  day  was  I  at  Sedberg,  but  did  not  know  of 
that  meeting  till  afterwards  !  Then  immediately 
were  many  convinced  of  Sedberg,  and  of  Dent, 
as  Alexander  Heblethwaite  and  his  wife,  Thomas 
Greenwood  and  his  wife,  and  divers  others;  below 
in  Dent,  as  well  as  above,  as  before-mentioned, 
and  in  Garsdale,  was  James  Guy  and  his  wife, 
with  divers  others ;  also  in  Grisedale,  was  Thomas 
Winn  and  his  wife  and  family,  and  divers  others; 
so  that  a  meeting  was  settled  in  Sedberg  furth- 
with,  and  went  from  house  to  house  sometimes  in 
Sedberg,  sometimes  at  Miles  Walker's  house  in 
Middleton,  and  other  houses  thereaway,  and  some- 
times in  Firbank,  and  sometimes  in  Dent,  at  the 
said  Thomas  and  George  Mason's  and  sometimes 
in  Garsdale  and  Grisedale,  thus  for  most  of  twenty 
years  and  upwards,  from  place  to  place,  and  many 
times  without  doors.  In  Dent,  about  in  the  yeare 
1655,  Friends  came  from  Sedberg  and  mett  with 
Friends  of  Dent,  upon  Risellside,  above  the  Hall- 
gill,  in  Dent,  being  a  comon,  upon  one  first  day 
of  the  week,  whare  was  a  great  meeting,  but  very 
rude  and  abusive  were  many  of  Dent  people  that 
came  there;  afterwards,  Friends  another  time, 
had  a  meeting  there,  but  not  without  trouble,  at 
which  meeting  aforesaid  were  Thomas  Taylor,  who 
formerly  had  been  a  priest,  also  one  George  Har- 
rison and  other  publick  Friends  there. 

Afterwards  the  said  Thomas  Taylor  had  a  meet- 
ing without  doors  in  James  Capstick's  parrock  at 
Gawthrop,  in  Dent,  aad  at  other  places  in  Dent,  as 
once  in  a  year,  &c. 

Also  Gervas  Benson  had  severall  meetings  with 
Friends  in  Dent,  time  after  time,  and  year  after 
year,  one  meeting  on  the  top  of  Helmns  Knott 
bill,  another  on  the  Riggs,  towards  Sedberg,  an- 
other in  James  Capstick's  low  field,  below  Gaw- 
thropp,  another  at  Chappell  fould,  or  parrock,  or 
barn,  in  Dent,  and  sometimes  at  William  Mason's 
house,  at  Stonehouse,  in  Dent,  so  had  John  Wil- 
kinson, who  formerly  had  been  a  priest,  a  great 
meeting  in  William  Mason's  barn,  at  Stone  House, 
in  Dent,  at  another  time,  besides  at  James  Green- 
Wood's,  besides  divers  other  Friends  had  meetings 
in  Dent  at  severall  times,  as  at  Alexander  Heble- 
thwaite's  house,  also  at  Thomas  or  James  Green- 
wood's house,  also  at  William  Mason's  house,  also 
at  Robert  Lunde's  house,  &c.  Yet  for  all  that, 
there  were  very  few  who  owned  and  received  or 
gave  up  to  truth  for  many  years  afterwards. 
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For  "Tlie  Friend." 

It  is  through  the  same  divine  love  and  power 
by  which  the  blessed  Head  of  the  church  prepared 
and  united  our  forefathers  in  a  religious  body  to 
spread  his  kingdom  in  the  earth,  that  living  mem- 
bers are  still  prepared,  and  the  Society  is  main- 
tained and  qualified  to  support,  in  life  and  practice, 
the  same  cause  of  truth  and  righteousness.  All 
departures  from  its  original  doctrines  and  testi- 
monies, by  the  body  or  any  of  its  members,  ad- 
minister weakness  and  produce  discouragement 
and  mourning  over  such,  on  the  part  of  the  sin- 
cere lovers  of  that  cause,  who  are  concerned  for 
their  own  salvation,  and  the  enlargement  of  the 
glorious  kingdom  of  the  dear  Redeemer.  The 
loss  which  those  unfaithful  ones  sustain  in  neglect- 
ing and  despising  the  many  gospel  privileges  con- 


ferred by  its  primitive  organization  and  govern- 
ment under  the  spirit  and  power  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,  cannot  be  fully  estimated,  nor  can  it  be  re- 
paired by  any  substitute  contrived  in  the  will  and 
wisdom  of  man ;  nor  will  all  the  pleasures  of  the 
world,  its  riches  and  fame,  compensate  for  the 
fearful  loss  which  such  will  experience. 

In  looking  at  the  lapses  which  have  occurred, 
and  adverting  to  the  vacant  places  that  need  re- 
generated and  sanctified  members  to  occupy  them, 
strong  desires  come  over  the  mind  that  those  who 
are  awakened  to  the  feeling  of  their  spiritual  wants 
would  give  up  to  the  Lord's  love  and  goodness  to 
their  souls,  and  let  him  carry  on  his  work  there, 
and  make  them  vessels  of  honour  in  his  house  for 
his  use.  To  see  young  men  and  women  endowed 
with  excellent  talents,  cultivated  by  a  good  educa- 
tion and  the  benefits  of  good  society,  spending 
their  time  and  misapplying  their  talents  and  living 
in  folly  and  vanity  and  the  gratifications  of  the 
carnal  mind,  while  the  house  of  the  Lord  is  ne- 
glected and  lies  waste  as  to  them,  is  a  very  afl^ect- 
ing  view  to  the  living  members  of  the  church  of 
Christ.  The  work  of  salvation  is  carried  on  by 
the  Saviour  through  obedience  to  Him  in  all 
things.  In  humble  submission  and  dedication  to 
the  manifestations  of  his  will,  as  made  known  in 
the  heart,  he  will  prepare  them  for  the  service  to 
which  he  jrould  call  them,  and  thus  we  should 
have  cause  to  hope  that  the  waste  places  would  be 
filled  up,  the  broken  walls  be  rebuilt,  the  love 
and  fellowship  of  the  gospel  of  Christ  would  in- 
crease among  us,  and  the  fruits  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
would  adorn  more  eminently  our  favoured  Society, 
and  invite  others  to  deny  themselves  and  follow 
the  Saviour  in  the  path  which  he  casts  up  for  his 
disciples  to  walk  in.  In  this  way  we  should  be 
made  instrumental  in  glorifying  the  great  Name, 
and  spreading  the  kingdom  of  Christ  in  the  earth. 
Righteousness  would  then  go  forth  as  brightness, 
and  our  salvation  as  a  lamp  that  burneth. 

With  sincere  and  afi'ectionate  desire  that  our 
young  members  may  give  up  to  all  the  Lord's  re- 
quirings  of  them,  and  become  living,  experimental 
witnesses  of  His  mercy,  goodness  and  power,  and 
thereby  be  qualified  to  build  one  another  up  in  our 
most  holy  faith,  we  present  them  with  the  follow- 
ing testimony,  written  in  1777,  by  a  devoted 
servant  of  Christ : 

"The  impending  judgments  of  the  Lord  on  a 
backsliding  generation,  and  the  general  state  of 
the  churches  amongst  ourselves,  wherein  the  obvi- 
ous, painful  prevalence  of  the  nature  and  spirit  of 
the  world,  the  famine  of  that  Word  whose  entrance 
giveth  life,  furnish  abundant  cause  to  the  living 
for  mourning,  for  sackcloth,  for  unspeakable  dis- 
tress !  Nevertheless,  we  are  at  seasons  favoured 
to  behold,  in  the  vision  of  Divine  Light,  a  pros- 
pect into  better  times ;  wherein  the  Lord  will  in 
mercy  'turn  again  our  captivity  as  the  streams  in 
the  south ;'  tim*s  wherein  the  Lord  will  more 
eminently  appear  to  be  with  us,  and  the  shout  of 
a  mighty  King  be  heard  amongst  us,  who  will 
again  make  '  His  angels  spirits,  and  His  ministers 
a  flame  of  fire.' 

"This  is  my  faith  as  an  individual,  though  I 
trust  in  concert  with  many  others,  strengthened 
to  believe  that  the  time  will  come  when  the  gospel 
shall  be  preached  in  all  nations,  with  the  Holy 
Ghost  sent  down  from  heaven ;  that  '  from  the 
rising  of  the  sun  even  unto  the  going  down  of  the 
same  His  name  shall  be  great  among  the  gentiles, 
and  in  every  place  incense  shall  be  ofi"ered  unto 
His  name,  and  a  pure  offering.'  Thus  shall  the 
knowledge  of  the  Lord  cover  the  earth,  thus  shall 
the  whole  earth  be  filled  with  his  glory ;  then  shall 
'the  morning  stars  sing  together  and  all  the  sons 
of  God  shout  for  joy.' " 


How  Maps  are  Made. 
Maps  have  always  been  considered  necessary 
aids  to  military  and  historical  narrations.  The 
Greeks,  the  Romans,  the  Chinese,  the  Japanese, 
were  map  makers  two  thousand  years  ago.  The 
history  of  map  manufacture  from  its  rude  begin- 
nings down  to  the  present  day  is  both  entertaining 
and  instructive.  Historians  must  regard  the  last 
and  the  present  decades  as  an  epoch  in  the  difi'n- 
sion  of  maps,  charts,  and  pictorial  illustrations. 
In  the  United  States  the  great  number  of  reading 
and  thinking  men,  and  the  intense  interest  each 
feels  in  the  progress  of  the  war,  has  made  the  de- 
mand for  maps  far  greater  than  was  ever  known 
in  any  other  country.  The  importance  of  no  bat- 
tle or  campaign  can  be  comprehended  without  an 
understanding  of  its  relations  to  towns,  rivers, 
railroads,  mountains  and  valleys,  forests  and  bluffs, 
and  to  the  positions  held  by  the  contending  forces. 
Such  knowledge  can  only  be  gained  from  maps, 
which  are  coming  to  be  regarded  as  necessary  as 
newspapers.  We  presume  a  sketch  of  the  me- 
thods by  which  maps  are  produced  will  not  be  un- 
interesting to  our  readers.  First  a  drawing  must 
be  made  showing  the  topography  of  the  country 
to  be  mapped  out,  giving  tne  relative  position  of 
each  town,  river,  &c.  This  is  a  matter  of  extreme 
difiiculty,  and  so  difficult  that  we  think  no  per- 
fectly accurate  map  has  ever  been  drawn  to  cover 
a  large  territory.  The  drawing  must  next  be  en- 
graved on  some  material  from  which  impressions 
can  be  taken  on  paper.  Until  quite  recently 
plates  of  steel,  copper,  or  stone  have  been  used 
for  this  purpose,  the  lines  and  letters  being  sunk 
in  the  plates.  The  cavities  so  made  being  filled 
with  ink,  the  printing  is  effected  by  a  copper- 
plate press.  The  best  maps  have  been  made  by 
this  slow  and  expensive  process,  but  it  cannot 
supply  them  at  low  prices  or  in  large  quantities. 
Lithography  has  also  furnished  finely  executed 
maps  at  prices  somewhat  cheaper  than  those  en- 
graved on  steel  or  copper.  By  this  mode  the  map 
is  drawn  on  the  lithographic  stone  with  a  peculiar 
ink,  which  hardens  and  presents  the  letters  and 
figures  slightly  raised,  and  from  which  clear  im- 
pressions can  be  obtained  on  a  lithographic  press. 
Lithography  has  not,  however,  been  able  to  supply 
the  immensely  increased  demand  for  maps,  and 
the  great  desideratum  has  been  to  find  a  way  to 
print  finely  engraved  work  on  a  common  power 
press.  Maps  were  engraved  on  wood  as  early  as 
1482.  The  wood  being  cut  away,  leaving  the 
lines  and  names  raised,  a  means  is  afforded  for 
power-press  printing,  either  from  wood  or  electro- 
types. Since  the  war  began  many  newspapers 
have  furnished  their  readers  with  small  section 
maps  of  this  kind.  Some  large  and  very  distinct 
maps  have  also  been  pi'oduced  from  wood  engrav- 
ing, and  sold  in  great  numbers  throughout  the 
country.  But  the  brittle  character  of  wood  will 
not  permit  the  fine  engraving  required  in  a  small 
scale  map,  and  the  ingenuity  of  men  has  long 
been  tried  to  produce  relief-plate  engraving  from 
a  firm  and  fine  material.  The  attempts  have  at 
length  been  successful,  and  large  and  excellent 
relief-plate  maps  are  now  obtained  from  steam- 
presses.  We  have  recently  seen  proof  sheets  of 
a  fine  large  county  map  of  the  United  States,  just 
engraved  for  Messrs.  H.  H.  Lloyd  &  Co.,  of  81 
John  Street,  New  York,  produced  from  metallic 
relief-plates.  This  method  of  map  production  is 
now  extensively  employed  in  this  country  and  in 
Europe,  and  enables  good  maps  to  be  sold  at  low 
prices.  The  paper  on  which  maps  are  printed 
contains  a  large  quantity  of  size,  that  fills  the 
pores  and  prevents  the  colours  from  spreading. 
The  colouring  of  maps  forms  an  important  and 
separate  item  in  their  manufacture.    Thia  work 
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is  not  doue  on  the  printing  press,  as  is  often  sup- 
posed, but  chiefly  by  stencil  plates,  with  a  brush 
in  hand.  This  part  of  the  work  is  performed  in 
this  country  almost  exclusively  by  Germans.  To 
show  the  advancement  of  geographical  knowledge 
as  illustrated  by  maps,  it  may  be  stated  that  until 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  all  maps 
of  Europe  represented  the  Mediterranean  Sea 
1,400  miles  longer  than  it  is,  and  contained  many 
other  errors  nearly  as  glaring. — Late  Paper. 


For  "  The  Friend.' 


far. 


Meeting  lately  with  the  following  advice  on  the 
well-known  testimony  of  the  gospel,  against  all 
wars  and  fightings,  issued  many  years  ago  by  the 
Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia,  it  struck  me  as 
peculiarly  adapted  to  the  present  times,  and  worthy 
of  the  solid  attention  of  all  our  members,  viz  : 

"  It  being  the  nature  and  design  of  the  christian 
religion,  to  subject  the  angry  and  revengeful  pas- 
sions of  human  nature  to  its  benign  influence  and 
government;  those  who  have  fully  submitted  to 
its  transforming  power,  must  necessarily  be  re- 
deemed from  the  spirit  in  which  wars  and  fight- 
ings originate. 

"The  gospel  of  Christ  breathes  peace  on  earth 
and  good  will  to  men, — and  the  precepts  of  its 
divine  Author  entirely  preclude  the  indulgence 
of  a  disposition  which  would  resent  any  injury  or 
inflict  one  upon  a  fellow  creature.  Ye  have  heard, 
says  he,  "  that  it  hath  been  said,  an  eye  for  an 
eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,  but  I  say  unto  you 
that  ye  resist  not  evil ;  but  whosoever  shall  smite 
thee  on  thy  right  cheek,  turn  to  him  the  other 
also."  "I  say  unto  you  love  your  enemies;  bless 
them  that  curse  you ;  do  good  to  them  that  hate 
you,  and  pray  for  them  that  despitefuUy  use  you 
and  persecute  you,  that  ye  may  be  the  children  of 
your  Father,  which  is  in  heaven."  If  then  we 
would  be  the  children  of  God,  and  joint  heirs 
with  Christ,  we  must  love  our  enemies  instead  of 
hating  them, — do  good  to  them,  instead  of  injur- 
ing them ;  and  not  seek  to  avenge  ourselves  for 
wrongs  which  may  be  inflicted  upon  us. 

"It  is  also  worthy  of  our  serious  consideration, 
that  in  our  Lord's  instructions  on  the  subject  of 
prayer,  we  are  taught  that  the  measure  of  the  for- 
giveness which  we  receive  from  our  heavenly  Father, 
will  be  that  which  we  exercise  towards  our  fellow 
men.  "  Forgive  us  our  debts, — as  we  forgive  our 
debtors."  "  And  when  ye  stand  praying,  forgive, 
if  ye  have  aught  against  any,  that  your  Father 
also,  which  is  in  heaven,  may  forgive  you  your 
trespasses."  "  But  if  ye  forgive  not  men  their 
trespasses,  neither  will  your  heavenly  Father  for- 
give you." 

"  Thus  it  is  evident,  that  the  Spirit  of  the  gos- 
pel is  that  of  universal  hn'e  and  forgiveness;  and 
wherever  these  plain  and  unalterable  commands 
of  Christ  are  duly  regarded,  strife,  malevolence 
and  discord  must  come  to  an  end;  "violence  will 
no  more  be  heard  in  the  land,  wasting  or  destruc- 
tion within  its  borders;"  but  the  prediction  will 
be  fulfilled,  "  they  shall  beat  their  sword.s  into 
plough-shares,  and  their  spears  into  pruning 
hooks;  nation  sliall  not  lift  up  sword  against  na- 
tion, neither  shall  they  learn  war  any  more." 

"  When  we  contcmj)late  these  blessed  efl'ects  of 
the  religion  of  the  Prince  of  peace,  and  contrast 
them  with  the  fierce  and  cruel  passions  which 
rage  upon  the  battle-field;  the  injuries  inflicted 
by  man  upon  his  fellow;  how  many  immortal 
spirits  are  hurried  unprepared,  into  an  awful  eter- 
nity,— guilty  perhaps  of  a  brother's  blood ;  the 
cry  of  the  mourning  widow  and  the  bereaved  or- 
phan ;  how  mournful  is  the  prospect,  and  how 
deeply  ia  it  to  be  deplored,  that  any  of  the  pro- 


fessors of  the  christian  name  should  countenance 
a  system  so  directly  opposed  to  the  precepts  of 
Christ,  and  so  ofi"ensive  in  the  sight  of  heaven. 

"Although  our  portion  of  the  land  has  been  long 
exempted,  through  Divine  favour,  from  the  deso- 
lating scourge  of  war,  and  the  members  of  our 
religious  Society  have  not  been  called  to  suffer  as 
in  former  years  in  support  of  our  testimony  on 
this  subject, — yet  we  greatly  desire  that  in  this 
day  of  ease,  we  may  not  become  indifferent  to  its 
importance,  or  in  any  degree  relax  in  its  faithful 
maintenance. 

"  We  feel  a  fear,  lest  some  among  us,  for  want 
of  due  consideration,  may  be  induced  to  pay  those 
pecuniary  demands,  which  are  exacted  by  the 
laws,  in  lieu  of  military  service,  or  connive  at, 
or  encourage  the  payment  of  them  by  others, — a 
practice  highly  discreditable  to  any  making  pro- 
fession of  the  Truth,  and  against  which  we  feel 
bound  to  bear  our  testimony. 

"  However  remote  the  connection  may  seem,  be- 
tween the  payment  of  such  a  fine  and  the  cruel 
operations  of  active  warfare,  they  are  parts  of  the 
same  iniquitous  system.  The  exaction  of  such 
fines,  is  also  an  infringement  of  our  liberty  of  con- 
science; inasmuch  as  it  requires  us  to  pay  for  the 
exercise  of  a  religious  scruple,  the  free  enjoyment 
of  which  is  a  natural  and  inalienable  right. 

"  We  are  therefore  engaged  again  to  press  upon 
all,  the  upright  and  faithful  support  of  our  testimony 
in  this  respect;  and  where  a  distraint  or  imprison- 
ment is  the  consequence,  to  bear  it  in  a  meek  and 
becoming  spirit,  so  as  to  evince  that  we  are  actu- 
ated by  religious  motives.  Meetings  are  enjoined 
to  be  careful  annually  to  collect  and  forward  such 
accounts,  agreeably  to  ancient  usage." 

Beviev  of  the  Weather  for  Tenth  month,  1S63. 

Seventeen  days  of  the  past  month  were  clear; 
rain  fell  during  some  part  of  eight  days,  and  six 
days  were  cloudy  without  rain.  There  were  heavy 
white  frosts  on  the  mornings  of  the  26th,  27th, 
28th  and  29th.  The  highest  temperature  was 
72°  at  noon  on  the  2d ;  the  lowest  was  34°  on  the 
morning  of  the  27th ;  the  average  temperature  was 
54^1°.  The  amount  of  rain  that  fell  during  the 
month  was  3.87  inches.  J. 

Middletown,  Delaware  Co.,  Pa., 

Eleventh  month,  2d,  1863. 
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Circumstances  of  tlie  Weather 
for  Tenth  Month,  1863. 


Foggy,  cloudy. 
Cloudv,  rain. 
Ch.udy. 

Do. 
Clear. 
Cloudy. 
Clear. 
Cloudy,  showers. 
Clear. 
Cloudy. 
•  Clear. 
Frost,  clear. 
Do.  do. 
Clear. 
Shower,  clear. 
Fuggy,  rain. 
Clear. 
Do. 

Rain,  cloudy. 
Clear. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Kain. 
Cloudy. 
White  frost,  clear. 
Do.  do. 
Do.  do. 
D>>.  do. 
Cloudy,  rain. 
Kain  clear. 


Mind  Ihi/  oicn  business. — When  we  are  hum- 
bled before  our  great  Master,  in  a  sense  that  his 
love  is  lengthened  out  to  his  church  and  people, 


we  are  made  willing  to  follow  him  in  the  way  of 
our  own  duty  whithersoever  he  leads  us;  and 
good  it  is  to  mind  our  own  business  properly, 
without  thinking  ourselves  too  much  alone  in  the 
work  of  the  Lord,  and  others  too  negligent;  or 
inquiring  too  busily  into  the  gifts  of  one,  or  be 
too  much  concerned  what  another  shall  do.  These 
dispositions  seemed  to  be  gently  both  reprehended 
and  instructed  by  our  Lord,  in  his  answers  to  well 
meaning  Martha,  when  she  said,  "  Bid  her  that 
she  help  me,"  and  to  Peter,  on  his  query,  "What 
shall  this  man  do?" — John  Churchman. 


Ibex  Hnnting. 
Ibex  hunting  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
sports,  and  followed  by  countless  difficulties.  In 
Switzerland  there  are  but  few  admirers  of  the 
sport,  and  they  are  in  the  Valais.  In  the  autumn, 
when  the  ibexes  are  fattest,  the  sportsmen  climb 
the  southern  mountains,  and  either  proceed  towards 
the  enormous  group  of  the  Monte  Rosa,  or,  unob- 
served by  the  Italian  hunters,  penetrate  into  the 
Alps  of  Piedmont  and  Savoy.  As  the  sport  is 
prohibited  in  both  these  countries,  the  greatest 
cunning  and  prudence  are  requisite.  Provided 
with  a  scanty  store  of  food,  they  traverse  for  a  fort- 
night the  most  inaccessible  heights,  and  sleep  on 
the  rocks  or  in  a  standing  position,  after  securing 
themselves  with  a  rope,  so  that  they  may  not  fall 
over  a  precipice.  The  ibex  cannot  be  hunted  like 
common  game.  If  the  hunter  is  not  above  the 
animal  when  he  is  scented,  he  need  not  think  of 
getting  within  shot.  Hence  the  hunter  must  be 
on  the  highest  ridges  by  daybreak,  for  at  that  time 
the  ibexes  go  up.  Spending  the  night  on  the 
snow  border  without  a  shelter,  being  compelled  to 
guard  one's  self  against  freezing,  by  carrying 
stones  and  jumping,  are  certainly  a  drop  of  worm- 
wood in  the  cup  of  sporting  pleasure.  To  this 
must  be  added  the  dangers  of  glaciers,  and  a  hun- 
dred others.  Thus,  we  learn  from  an  old  book 
how  a  chamois  and  ibex  hunter  fell  into  a  deep 
crevasse,  while  crossing  a  glacier  on  the  Limmern 
Alp.  His  comrades  lost  sight  of  him,  and  as  they 
thought  he  had  broken  his  neck,  or  would  soon 
die  of  cold,  they  commended  his  soul  to  the  Deity. 
As  they  were  going  home,  it  occurred  to  them 
that  he  might  still  be  saved.  They  hurried  to  the 
chalet,  which  was  a  league  and  a  half  distant, 
where  they  only  found  a  coverlet,  which  they  cut 
into  strips,  and  hurried  back  to  the  crevasse.  In 
the  meanwhile  the  unhappy  man  was  in  the  most 
awful  position.  In  falling  he  had  managed  to 
squeeze  himself  into  a  narrow  part,  and  thus  he 
held  himself  hovering  over  a  great  depth,  up  to 
the  chest  in  ice-water,  supporting  himself  with  his 
arms  on  the  ice,  in  constant  terror  and  danger  of 
death,  and  half-killed  by  cold.  "  In  this  un- 
fathomable prison,"  says  our  reporter,  "  there  con- 
tended against  him  water,  air,  and  ice,  the  first  of 
which  elements  tried  to  swallow  him,  the  second 
to  oppress  him  by  its  weight,  while  the  third  would 
not  hold  him  through  its  slipperiness."  At  this 
moment  the  rope  appeared  in  the  air;  he  bound 
it  with  great  care  round  his  body,  and  his  com- 
rades drew  him  slowly  up.  A  few  feet  from  the 
top  the  rope  of  strips  broke,  and  the  almost  saved 
candidate  for  death  fell  back  again  into  the  abyss. 
The  remainder  of  the  rope  was  not  long  enough, 
and  the  hunter  had  broken  his  arm  in  the  fall. 
For  all  that,  his  comrades  did  not  give  him  up, 
but  tore  the  strips  longways,  bound  them  together 
as  well  as  thej'  could,  and  let  the  rope  down  again. 
In  spite  of  his  broken  arm,  the  hunter  again  fas- 
tened this  thin  line  round  him;  his  comrades 
pulled;  be  helped  by  struggling  with  painful 
efforts ;  and  thus  the  marvellous  escape  was  effect- 
ed.   On  reaching  the  top  he  fell  into  a  fainting 
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fit,  and  had  to  be  carried  home.  He  spoke  all  his 
life  long  with  horror  of  the  hours  he  spent  in  this 
icy  grave. 

What  a  price  it  must  cost  to  secure  a  single 
head  of  game,  and  how  proportionately  paltry  is 
the  prey  finally  captured  !  Only  a  violent  passion 
can  impel  a  man  to  follow  this  uncertain  track. 
But  sportsmen  declare  no  pleasure  in  the  world 
equals  that  of  getting  within  shot  of  the  grazing 
animal.  It  has  been  pursued,  watched,  and 
tracked  for  weeks :  the  hunter  has  followed  step 
by  step  the  trail  of  the  handsome  creature,  which 
he  has  never  seen.  On  cold  nights  he  has  the  hope 
of  securing  his  game  to  warm  his  trembling 
limbs.  At  length  he  sees  the  noble  animal  lying 
on  an  inaccessible  rock  terrace.  For  hours  he 
follows  a  circuitous  path  over  ice,  ravines,  and 
ridges.  He  cannot  see  the  beast,  but  supposes 
that  it  has  remained  in  its  position,  and  at 
length  he  gets  to  windward  of  it.  He  cau- 
tiously looks  for  the  rock  :  the  ibex  is  off,  and  is 
now  airing  itself  on  a  dizzy  precipice  a  hundred 
yards  farther  on.  With  a  beating  heart,  trem- 
bling with  hope  and  fear,  the  sportsman  ap- 
proaches, raises  his  rifle,  the  shot  echoes  tremen- 
dously through  the  deadly  silence  of  the  Alps, 
and  the  quivering  ibex  lies  bleeding  among  the 
rocks.  When  the  animal  has  fallen,  it  is  at  once 
taken  up.  The  sportsman  binds  the  four  feet  to- 
gether at  the  knees,  throws  it  on  his  back,  and 
securely  fastens  down  the  head  and  heavy  horns, 
lest  they  should  move  about  while  he  is  descend- 
ing the  hill ;  then  the  gun  is  hung  over  the  right 
shoulder  and  chest,  and  the  brave  man,  with  a 
burden  weighing  two  hundred  weight,  and  both 
hands  firmly  pressed  on  the  alpenstock,  commen 
ces  his  most  dangerous  homeward  route.  The 
flesh  of  the  ibex  is  very  like  mutton,  but  coarser 
and  firmer,  and  with  a  rather  game  taste.  Ibex 
hunting  formerly  cost  many  human  lives,  and 
ruined  many  a  family.  If  the  animal  be  driven, 
as  appears  probable,  by  the  Savoyard  sportsmen, 
from  the  Mont  Blanc  range  to  the  Valais  Alps, 
the  number  of  Swiss  hunters  will  be  only  too 
rapidly  augmented. 


An  hifidel  in  a  Storm. — Volney,  while  prose- 
cuting his  philosophical  discoveries  in  North 
America,  had  taken  passage,  with  about  twenty 
other  persons,  in  a  vessel  from  one  port  to  an- 
other, on  the  extensive  Lake  Ontario.  He  was 
very  communicative;  lost  no  opportunity  of  ridi- 
culing Christianity,  and  behaved  altogether  in  a 
very  profane  manner.  In  the  course  of  the  voy- 
age a  tremendous  storm  came  on,  the  schooner 
struck  upon  a  shoal  of  rocks,  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  an  inaccessible  shore,  and  continued 
to  beat  so  violently,  that  they  expected  every  mo- 
ment she  would  go  to  pieces,  in  which  case  their 
destruction  would  have  been  inevitable.  In  this 
iwful  situation  the  vain  philosopher  literally  lost 
his  reason.  One  moment  he  was  quite  frantic, 
md  raged  like  a  madman ;  another,  in  wild  con- 
sternation he  looked  into  some  of  Voltaire's  works, 
which  he  generally  carried  in  his  bosom ;  then 
iespair  took  hold  on  him,  and  he  uttered  the  most 
incoherent  expressions,  and  ofi"ered  a  very  incredi- 
ble sura  of  money  to  the  captain,  to  prevail  on 
him  to  attempt  what  was  utterly  impossible, 
iQamely,  to  put  him  ashore  in  a  small  boat. 

In  all  his  misery  he  had  a  companion  in  the 
jook,  who  lashed  himself  to  the  foremast,  and 
-hen,  in  the  greatest  agony,  uttered  the  most  hor- 
rid imprecations.  The  vessel  held  together  in 
lhat  situation  for  above  two  hours,  when  the  wind 
shifted  about,  and  they  providentially  got  off,  and 
safely  arrived  the  next  day  at  the  place  of  their 
lestination.    After  the  storm,  Volney  showed 


himself  no  less  weak,  in  requesting  several  of  the 
passengers  not  to  mention  his  behaviour  on  that 
awful  occasion. —  Churchman's  Monthly  Penny 
Magazine. 


The  Bears  of  California. — The  grizzly  bear 
(  Vrsus  horribilis)  is  the  largest  and  most  formi- 
dable of  the  quadrupeds  of  California.  He  grows 
to  be  four  feet  high  and  seven  feet  long,  with  a 
weight,  when  very  large  and  fat,  of  two  thousand 
pounds,  being  the  largest  of  the  carnivorous  ani- 
mals, and  much  heavier  than  the  lion  or  tiger  ever 
get  to  be.  The  grizzly  bear,  however,  as  ordina- 
rily seen,  does  not  exceed  eight  or  nine  hundred 
pounds  in  weight.  In  colour  the  body  is  a  light 
grayish-brown,  dark  brown  about  the  ears  and 
along  the  ridge  of  the  back,  and  nearly  black  on 
the  legs.  The  hair  is  long,  coarse,  and  wiry,  and 
stiff  on  the  top  of  the  neck  and  between  the 
shoulders.  The  "grizzly,"  as  he  is  usually  called, 
is  more  common  in  California  than  any  other  kind 
of  bear,  and  was  at  one  time  exceedingly  numer- 
ous for  so  large  an  animal ;  but  he  ofi'ered  so  much 
meat  for  the  hunters,  and  did  so  much  damage  to 
the  farmers,  that  he  has  been  industriously  hunted, 
and  his  numbers  have  been  greatly  reduced.  He 
ranges  throughout  the  State,  but  prefers  to  make 
his  home  in  the  chapparal  or  bushes,  whereas  the 
black  bear  likes  the  heavy  timber.  The  grizzly  is 
very  tenacious  of  life,  and  he  is  seldom  immedi- 
ately killed  by  a  single  bullet.  His  thick,  wiry 
hair,  tough  skin,  heavy  coats  of  fat  when  in  good 
condition,  and  large  bones,  go  far  to  protect  his 
vital  organs;  but  he  often  seems  to  preserve  all 
his  strength  and  activity  for  an  hour  or  more  after 
having  been  shot  through  the  lungs  and  liver  with 
large  rifle  balls.  He  is  one  of  the  most  danger- 
ous animals  to  attack.  There  is  much  probability 
that  when  shot  he  will  not  be  killed  outright. 
When  merely  wounded  he  is  ferocious.  His 
weight  and  strength  are  so  great  that  he  bears 
down  all  opposition  before  him,  and  he  is  very 
quick,  his  speed  in  running  being  nearly  equal  to 
that  of  the  horse.  In  attacking  a  man,  he  usually 
rises  on  his  hind  legs,  strikes  his  enemy  with  one 
of  his  powerful  fore  paws,  and  then  commences  to 
bite  him.  If  the  man  lies  still,  with  his  face 
down,  the  bear  will  usually  content  himself  wich 
biting  him  for  a  while  about  the  arms  and  legs, 
and  will  then  go  ofi"  a  few  steps  and  watch  him. 
If  the  man  lies  still  the  bear  will  believe  him 
dead,  and  will  soon  get  tired  and  go  away.  But 
let  the  man  move,  and  the  bear  is  upon  him  again ; 
let  him  fight,  and  he  will  be  in  imminent  danger 
of  being  torn  to  pieces.  About  half  a  dozen  men, 
on  an  average,  are  killed  yearly  in  California  by 
grizzly  bears,  and  as  many  more  are  cruelly  muti- 
lated. 


It  is  impossible  to  find  peace  but  in  that  in  which 
Grod  has  placed  it. 


THE  FRIEND. 


ELEVENTH  MONTH  1,  1363. 


The  world  at  the  present  time  is  in  a  state  of 
unwonted  unsettlemont  and  excitement.  Our  o^^ 
country  is  involved  in  one  of  the  most  bloody  and 
destructive  wars  that  has  occurred  in  modern 
times.  Mexico,  through  the  armed  interference 
of  the  French  emperor,  seeking  to  establish  a  ty- 
rannical government  like  his  own,  over  an  unwill- 
ing people,  is  likely  to  be  plunged  into  another 
civil  war,  while  the  States  of  South  America  are 
either  quarreling  with  each  other  or  torn  by  con- 
tending factions  seeking  to  obtain  their  own  sel- 


fish ends.  Europe,  though  not  overrun  by  hos- 
tile armies,  except  where  Ru.ssia  is  striving  to 
crush  out  the  rebellion  of  the  Poles,  is  exhibiting 
here  and  there  the  pent  up  fires  that  have  been 
smouldering  since  the  outbreak  in  '48  was,  for 
the  time,  quenched  in  blood.  China,  India,  and 
Japan  are  all  feeling  the  dire  efi'ects  of  war,  and 
even  in  some  of  the  islands  far  ofiT  in  the  South- 
ern Pacific,  the  natives  are  again  trying  the  value 
of  the  sword,  for  defending  them  from  the  en- 
croachment of  the  white  settlers.  Wars  and  ru- 
mors are  the  staple  of  the  outcry  that  fills  the 
public  ear.  Amid  all  this  tumult  and  contention, 
this  smiting  together  of  the  potsherds  of  the 
earth,  will  not  the  Church  feel  more  forceably 
that  as  her  calling  is  an  heavenly  one,  she  must 
come  out  more  fully  from  the  world,  and  be  sepa- 
rate from  its  governments  and  their  polity.  That 
being  subject  to  Christ,  its  glorified  Head,  whose 
kingdom  is  not  of  this  word,  as  it  abideth  in  him, 
it  ought  to  walk  in  the  world  even  as  he  walked 
while  among  men,  holy,  harmless,  undefiled  and 
separate  from  sinners  ;  leaving  to  the  men  of  this 
world  that  is  steeped  in  wickedness,  the  govern- 
ment of  the  things  belonging  to  it,  while  it  ac- 
cepts the  lot  of  its  crucified,  despised  and  suff"er- 
ing  Lord,  and  strives  only  to  bear  witness  for 
Christ,  his  truth,  his  redeeming  mercy,  his  long 
suS'ering,  and  his  lamb-like  spirit.  Is  it  not  thus 
only  she  can  be  a  light  in  the  world,  and  efl"ectu- 
ally  condemn  the  evil  that  reigns  in  the  world? 
Is  it  not  thus  that  the  church  must  show  to  the 
world  that  it  is  the  "household  of  God,"  a 
"Spiritual  house;"  the  "Temple  of  the  Holy 
Ghost;"  its  members  being  but  sojourners  and 
pilgrims  on  earth,  with  no  continuing  city,  hut 
seeking  "a  kingdom  which  cannot  be  moved," 
and  "  kept  by  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation, 
to  be  revealed  in  the  last  time  ?"  Will  not  the 
sincere  hearted  among  all  denominations  learn 
that  they  must  recompense  to  no  man  evil  for 
evil,  but  overcome  evil  by  good;  that  the  weapons 
of  their  warfare  are  not,  and  cannot  be,  carnal, 
but  spiritual;  and  that  they  must  stand  aloof 
from  all  the  tumults  and  contentions  agitating 
the  unregenerated  world,  and  keep  themselves 
with  their  loins  girded  and  their  lights  burning, 
like  unto  men  th^it  wait  for  their  Lord.  Should 
those  who  are  partakers  of  the  "  heavenly  calling," 
come  universally  to  walk  and  live  in  this  way,  re- 
fusing to  have  any  fellowship  with  the  children 
of  disobedience,  or  with  the  unfruitful  works  of 
darkness,  and  patiently  suffering  the  reproach  and 
persecution  that  are  the  portion  of  the  children  of 
Light,  would  there  not  be  ground  to  hope  that  the 
time  was  drawing  near,  when  he  who  is  given 
to  be  a  Prince  atjd  a  Saviour,  would  by  the  might 
of  his  unlimited  power,  break  the  unrighteous 
governments  of  the  world  to  pieces  with  a  rod  of 
iron,  and  bring  in  the  heathen  for  his  inheritance, 
and  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  for  his  pos- 
session, while  the  whole  body  of  them  that  be- 
lieved would  be  "of  one  heart  and  one  mind," 
and  walking  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  in  the 
comfort  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  would  be  multiplied. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
Foreign. — News  from  England  to  the  25th  nit.  The 
Liverpool  cotton  market  was  excited  and  buoyant,  sales 
of  the  week  101,500  bales,  including  57,000  bales  to 
speculators,  and  15,000  to  exporters.  Orleans  middling 
was  quoted  at  29Jrf.,  uplands  29\d.  Stock  in  port, 
178,000  bales,  including  .38,000  American.  The  Bread- 
stuffs  market  quiet  and  steady.  Winter  red  wheat,  Is. 
8d.  a  8s.  id.  per  100  lbs.  Corn,  28s.  and  30i.  per  480 
lbs.  Consols  93  a  93J-.  The  French  Emperor  has  re- 
ceived and  congratulated  the  Mexican  deputation  oa 
their  success.  A  letter  from  Paris  to  the  London  Buity 
News,  anticipates  that  the  semi-ofificial  press  will  imme- 
diately receive  orders  to  say  that  the  Mexican  people 
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simply  desire  annexation  to  France.  Ttie  Polisli  ques 
tion  remains  without  change.  St.  Petersburg  accounts 
say,  it  is  the  general  belief  that  there  will  soon  be  a  di 
plomatic  rupture  between  Russia  and  the  Western 
Powers.  There  were  rumors  of  a  threatening  situation 
of  affairs  betweeu  Russia  and  Turliey.  Advices  from 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  Ninth  month  20th,  had  been 
received  in  England.  The  rebel  privateers  Alabama, 
Georgia  and  Tuscaloosa,  continued  cruising  on  the  coast. 
They  had  not  made  any  further  captures.  The  United 
States  steamer  Vanderbilt  had  arrived  at  the  Cape  in 
pursuit  of  them.  It  was  said  that  Capt.  Semmes  of  the 
Alabama,  would  endeavour  to  avoid  the  Vanderbilt,  and 
elude  her  vigilance,  as  he  did  that  of  the  San  Jacinto  at 
Martinique.  The  Ionian  Parliament  has  resolved,  by  a 
vote  of  33  to  3,  that  the  protectorate  of  England  over 
the  Ionian  Islands  shall  cease  immediately,  the  Senate 
be  dissolved,  and  the  Islands  be  forthwith  annexed  to 
the  kingdom  of  Greece.  The  work  upon  the  rebel  rams 
in  the  Mersey  does  not  seem  to  have  been  discontinued. 
It  is  asserted  that  the  Turkish  government  has  offered 
£130,000  for  each  of  them.  The  Swedish  journals  agree 
ia  stating  that  a  treaty  of  alliance  has  been  concluded 
between  Denmark  and  Sweden,  but  will  not  be  formally 
signed  until  German  troops  shall  have  entered  Holstein. 

Mexico. — Advices  from  the  city  of  Mexico  to  Tenth  mo. 
1st.,  have  been  received.  A  conspiracy  against  the  Im- 
perial government  bad  been  discovered,  and  a  large 
number  of  persons  thrown  into  prison,  while  some  were 
shot  and  others  sent  to  Martinique.  The  opinion  pre- 
vailed that  large  French  reinforcements  would  be  neces- 
sary to  complete  the  subjugation  of  the  country.  The 
forces  of  Juarez  were  daily  increasing,  and  there  were 
27,000  of  his  troops  between  Queritaro  and  San  Luis. 
A  large  portion  of  the  Mexicans  seemed  to  be  determined 
to  resist  the  French  to  the  last  extremity. 

San  Domingo. — A  formidable  insurrection  has  broken 
out  against  the  Spanish  rule,  the  whole  south  side  of  the 
Island  being  in  open  rebellion.  The  Spanish  troops  had 
been  unable  to  resist  the  insurgents,  who  had  repeatedly 
defeated  them  with  great  slaughter.  The  towns  of  San- 
tiago and  Port  au  Platte  bad  been  nearly  destroyed,  by 
fire  and  pill-ige,  both  of  the  contending  parties  aiding  in 
the  work  of  destruction.  The  losses  of  the  two  fires  at 
Santiago  and  Portau  Platte  are  estimated  at  $5,000,000. 

United  States. — The  National  Finances. — The  Sub- 
scription Agent  reported  the  sale  of  $16,500,000  five- 
twenties  on  the  31st  uU.,  making  over  thirty-six  millions 
for  the  week  ending  that  day.  Less  than  $150,000,000 
of  these  bonds  remain  unsold,  and  it  seems  probable  the 
entire  amount  will  soon  be  taken. 

Statistics  of  the  Currency. — The  whole  amount  of  United 
States  demand  notes  of  the  denomination  of  ten  dollars, 
which  have  so  far  been  issued,  is  stated  to  be  $93,960,- 
OOO,  of  five  dollar  notes,  $87,055,000,  of  one  and  two 
dollar  notes,  $33,776,000,  and  of  fractional  currency,  (or 
5,  10,  25  and  50  cent  notes)  $20,192,455.  Several  mil- 
lions of  the  small  currency  have  been  returned  for  re- 
demption, leaving  the  amount  in  circulation  something 
more  than  seventeen  millions. 

Philadelpliia. — Mortality  last  week,  270.  Of  the  deaths 
15  were  from  diptheria  and  14  from  croup.  According 
to  the  septennial  assessment  just  completed  by  the  as- 
sessors for  the  purpose  of  the  re-apportionment  of  the 
State  into  legislative  districts,  the  number  of  taxable  in- 
habitants in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  is  106,314. 

Southern  Items. — Chailestou  despatches  state  that 
there  has  been  a  considerable  increase  in  the  force  of  the 
blockading  squadron,  and  that  the  bombardment  had 
been  renewed.  The  Richmond  Examiner  of  the  27th  ult., 
admits  that  the  war  vessels  built  by  the  Lairds,  and  de- 
tained by  order  of  the  British  government,  were  for  the 
use  of  the  Southern  Confederacy.  An  order  has  been 
issued  in  Richmond,  that  all  gold  sent  to  Union  prisoners 
shall  be  given  them,  but  tliey  shall  not  be  allowed  lo 
have  any  Federal  notes.  These  are  lo  be  taken  from 
them,  and  they  may  receive  confederate  currenc}'  in- 
stead. The  Richmond  Enquirer  says,  that  the  condition 
of  the  rebel  currency  has  become  so  alarming  that  its 
importance  has  risen  even  above  the  excitement  of  mili- 
tary movements.  It  admits  that  the  present  financial 
management  is  an  utter  and  absolute  failure,  and  throws 
the  blame  of  failure  upon  the  people  themselves,  who 
have  refused  to  come  forward  and  convert  the  currency 
into  confederate  bonds,  as  they  had  the  opportunity  of 
doing.  The  people  of  Richmond  have  decided  by  a  large 
vote  against  the  proposition  to  limit  the  price  of  pro- 
visions or  goods,  and  the  Virginia  Senate  has  decided 
that  there  should  be  no  limitation  fixed.  The  measure 
« BB  popnlar'y  known  as  the  "  starvation  bill."  The 
N»fhville  Union,  in  an  article  re.specting  the  declaration 
that  tlic  em  incipated  slaves  cannot  take  care  of  them- 
Bclves,  sayj  that  amid  all  the  excitement  and  eitraor- 
diiuirj  troables  of  civil  war,  the  black  people  of  that  citj 


have  been  carrying  on  no  less  than  eight  highly  respec 
table  schools,  which  are  attended  regularly  by  some  six 
hundred  pupils.  The  trustees  and  teachers  are  all 
"American  citizens  of  African  descent,"  no  white  per- 
son interfering  in  any  way.  The  government  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  them. 

The  South-  West. — It  is  stated  that  the  new  command 
of  General  Grant  is  to  be  called  "  The  Military  Division 
of  the  Mississippi,"  and  will  include  The  Department 
of  the  Ohio,  Major-General  Burnside,  the  Department  of 
the  Cumberland,  Major-General  Thomas,  the  Depart 
ment  of  the  Tennessee,  Major-General  Hurlbut,  the  De- 
partment of  North  Mississippi,  Major-General  M'Pherson. 
General  Grant  will  direct  the  movements  of  nearly  half 
of  all  the  United  States  forces  in  the  field.  A  consider- 
able rebel  force  having  collected  on  the  Big  Black  river, 
Miss.,  an  expedition  was  sent  out  by  Gen.  M'Pherson, 
which  accomplished  the  object  of  completely  dispersing 
them.  The  rebel  force  was  large,  but  they  retreated 
without  a  general  engagement.  Another  body  of  rebels 
had  been  routed  near  Tuscumbia,  Alabama.  General 
Thomas  has  forwarded  the  report  of  the  capture  of  Look- 
out Mountain,  near  Chattanooga.  The  rebels  fiercely 
attacked  Gen.  Geary's  division,  but  were  repulsed  with 
severe  losses.  The  river  is  open  to  Chattanooga,  and 
the  communications  of  General  Thomas  are  said  to  be 
secure.  The  aggregate  losses  at  the  battle  of  Chicha- 
mauga  are  said  to  have  been  33,850  men,  the  Federal 
loss  being  reported  at  15,851,  and  that  of  the  rebels  at 
17,999.  The  rebel  loss  is  given  in  a  letter  from  Bragg's 
head-quaters  to  the  Columbus,  (Geo.)  Enquirer.  In 
East  Tennessee,  affairs  remain  as  last  reported.  Arras 
have  been  distributed  to  the  loyalists  of  West  North 
Carolina,  and  South-western  Virginia.  A  Louisville 
despatch  of  the  2d,  slates  that  a  large  body  of  rebel 
cavalry,  15,000  in  number,  were  near  Tuscumbia  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Tennessee  river,  prepared,  it  was  sup- 
posed, to  operate  on  the  line  of  General  Grant's  commu- 
nications. 

The  Siege  of  Charleston. — A  rebel  despatch  from 
Charleston  on  10th  mo.  30th  says:  "The  bombardment 
of  Fort  Sumter  to-day  is  the  heaviest  that  has  yet  taken 
place.  From  sundown  on  Wednesday  till  sundown  on 
Thursday,  1215  shots,  from  12-inch  mortars  and  200 
pounders  Parrotts,  have  been  thrown  against  the  fort. 
Our  loss  has  been  seven  men  wounded.  This  evening 
the  enemy  opened  fire  from  the  mortar  battery  at  Cum- 
mings'  Point,  upon  the  northeast  angle  of  the  fort,  which 
seems  to  be  their  special  object  of  attention.  The 
enemy's  batteries  engaged  were  those  at  Forts  Gregg  and 
Wagner,  and  the  centre  battery,  and  at  Cummings'  Point, 
with  the  addition  of  three  monitors." 

Louisiana.— liew  Orleans  dates  to  the  24th  ult.  The 
Nineteenth  Army  Corps,  under  General  Franklin,  had 
pressed  forward  to  Opelousas,  gaining  that  place  on  the 
22d,  without  much  resistance.  A  large  rebel  force  of 
infantr}',  cavalry  and  artillery,  attempted  to  make  a 
stand  about  five  miles  from  the  town,  but  retreated  on 
the  advance  of  the  Federal  army,  and  are  reported  to 
have  gone  to  Alexandria.  The  Thirteenth  Army  Corps, 
was  at  Vermiliionville.  At  New  Orleans,  au  expedition 
under  Gen.  Dana,  composed  of  veteran  troops,  was  being 
fitted  out — the  destination  of  which  was  unknown.  The 
enlistment  of  coloured  soldiers  was  going  on  rapidly  in 
the  city.  Business  at  New  Orleans  was  steadily  on  the 
increase.  The  receipts  of  cotton  for  the  week  amounted 
to  60,073  bales.  At  a  sale  of  new  cotton,  on  the  22d, 
middling  fair  brought  74J  cents. 

Arkansas. — The  latest  despatches  state  that  deserters 
from  the  rebel  army  under  Gen.  Price  were  daily  arriv- 
ing at  Little  Rock  and  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance.  It 
was  reparted  that  more  than  half  of  Price's  forces  had 
deserted.  Volunteers  continued  to  enter  the  Federal 
service.  In  the  North-western  part  of  the  State,  the 
number  who  had  joined  the  United  States  military 
organizations  was  already  about  2,000.  Batesville,  an 
important  point  in  North-western  Arkansas,  has  been 
occupied  by  the  Federal  forces. 

Virginia. — No  important  movements  of  the  hostile 
armies  are  known  to  have  taken  place.  Some  changes 
in  the  location  of  corps  have  led  to  skirmishing,  without 
serious  loss  to  either  side.  The  railroads  recently  des- 
troyed by  the  rebels  are  being  rapidly  repaired,  and  will 
soon  be  again  restored  to  the  Rappahannock  j  cars  already 
run  a  great  part  of  the  distance. 

The  Markets,  Jfc. — The  following  were  the  quotations 
on  the  2d  inst.  New  York. — American  gold,  46  per  cent, 
premium.  United  States  six  per  cents,  1881,  109  a  110. 
Seven-thirty  United  States,  107J.  Foreign  Exchange, 
160  a  161.  Middlings  cotton,  80  a  84.  Rio  CoBee,  31.^ ; 
J.iva,  38.  Cuba  sugar,  12j  a  13;  New  Orleans,  13  a 
Superfine  Stale  Hour,  $5.50  a  $5.80.  Shipping, 
Ohio,  $7.25  a  $7.35.  Baltimore  flour,  $7.10  a  $7.70. 
Red  western  wheat,  $1.36  a  $1.43;  Chicago  8pring,$1.32 


a  $1.35  ;  common  white  Gennesse,  $1.70.  Barley,  $1.32 
a  $1.38.  Oats  80  a  83  cts.  Mixed  corn,  $1.07  a  $1.09 
Philadelphia. — Superfine  flour,  $5.38  a  $5.75.  Red  wheat 
$1.47  a  $1.51;  white,  $1.75  a  $2.  Rye,  $1.20.  Mixec 
and  yellow  corn,  $1.05  a  $1.07.  Oats,  80  cts.  Clovei! 
seed,  $7.  Flaxseed,  $3.15.  The  offerings  of  beef  catth 
reached  3300  bead.  Sales  from  $6  to  $9.50  for  commoC 
to  good  and  prime  ;  a  few  extra  quality  sold  at  $10. 

WANTED. 

A  Male  Teacher  for  Friends  School  at  Medford,  N.  jJ 
Apply  to  Charles  Stokes,  Medford,  N.  J. 


A  Stated  Meeting  of  the  "  Female  Society  of  Philadel- 
phia for  the  Relief  and  Employment  of  the  Poor,"  will 
be  held  at  the  House  of  Industry,  No.  112  North  Seventti 
street,  on  Seventh-day  the  7th  of  Eleventh  month. 

JuLiANNA  Randolph,  Clerk. 

WANTED. 

A  Friend  qualified  to  fill  the  situation  of  Nurse  in  th< 
Boys'  Department  at  West-Town.  Apply  early  to  Sidnej 
Coates,  No.  1116  Arch  street;  Abigail  W.  Hall,  Frazei 
P.  0.,  Chester  Co.,  Pa;  Sarah  C.  Paul.  Woodbury,  N.  J. 
or  Elizabeth  Allen,  Thirty-sixth  and  Bridge  streets,  Wes 
Philadelphia. 


WEST-TOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 

The  Winter  Session  of  the  ScLool  will  commence  oe  i 
the  9th  of  Eleventh  month.  ; 

Parents  and  others  intending  to  send  children  as] 
pupils,  will  please  make  early  application  to  DuBuii 
Knight,  Superintendent,  at  the  School.  (Address,  Stree'j 
Road  P.  0.,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.;)  or,  to  Charles  J.  Allen 
Treasurer,  No.  304  Arch  street,  Philadelphia. 

Conveyances  will  be  at  the  Street  Road  Station  oi  . 
Second  and  Third  day,  the  9th  and  10th  of  the  Eleventl  li 
month,  to  meet  the  trains  that  leave  the  Depot  at  Eigh 
teenth  and  Market  streets  at  7.45  and  10.30  a.  m.,  am 
2  p.  M.  Pupils  that  have  been  regularly  entered  cai 
obtain  tickets  by  applying  to  the  "Ticket  Agent  at  thi 
Depot. 


ASSISTANT  WANTED. 

The  Superintendent  of  Friends'  Asylum  is  desirou 
of  procuring  the  services  of  a  young  man  in  the  sitnatio; 
of  Clerk  and  general  assistant.    Apply  to 

Dr.  J.  H.  WoKTHiNGTON,  Friends'  Asylum  for  the  In 
sane,  Frankford,  Philadelphia. 


WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 

A  Friend,  well  qualified  to  teach  writing,  is  wanted  i 
the  Boys'  Department  at  West-town.  Persons  desirou 
of  engaging  are  desired  to  make  early  application  t 
James  Emlen,  West  Chester,  Pa.;  Samuel  Hilles,  Wi 
mington,  Del. ;  Thomas  Evans,  or  Joseph  Scattergooc 
Philadelphia. 

Tenth  mo.  12th,  1863. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

NEAR  FRANKFORD,  (TWENTY-THIRD  WARD,  PHILADELPHIA 

Physician  and  Superintendent, — Joshua  H.  Worthis< 
TON,  M.  D. 

Application  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  may  t 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  to  Charlf.s  Ellis,  Cler 
of  the  Board  of  Managers,  No.  637  Market  Street,  Philt 
delphia,  or  to  any  other  Member  of  the  Board. 

RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  J.  Hall,  Agt.,  O.,  for  W.  Hall,  L.  Tabe 
and  J.  McGrail,  $2  each,  voL  37,  and  for  Talitha  J 
Wharton,  $4,  vols.  36  and  37 ;  from  T.  E.  Lee  and  1 
Lee,  Pa.,  $2  each,  vol.  37 ;  from  E.  Bundy,  Agt.,  0.,  ft 
N.  Hartley,  $2,  to  No.  16,  vol.  37,  for  J.  Baily,  Jr.,  ] 
Hodgin,  J.  Bundy,  and  E.  Bundy,  $2  each,  vol.  37,  ft 
R.  Plummer  and  G.  Tatum,  $2  each,  vol.  36,  for  1 
Bundy,  $2,  to  No.  20,  vol.  37,  for  J.  Crew,  $2,  to  No.  2 
vol.  38,  and  for  H.  Stanton,  $4,  vols.  36  and  37 ;  from 
M.  Reeve,  N.  J.,  $2,  vol.  36;  from  J.  Thorp,  Jr.,  Pa.,  $ 
vols.  35  and  36  ;  from  J.  Austin,  Agt ,  Mass.,  for  Elizabe 
F.  Gardner  and  E.  Mitchell,  $2  each,  vol.  37  ;  fro 
Martha  A.  Williams,  Pa.,  $8,  to  No.  9,  vol.  37  ;  from 
S.  Yarnall,  Pa.,  $3,  to  No.  52,  vol.  36. 

Notice. — The  credit  to  N.  Hall,  on  page  32,  of  $2  f 
vol.  36,  is  correct. 


Died,  at  his  residence,  Cloverdale  farm,  Burlingt^ 
county.  New  Jersey,  on  the  9th  of  Ninth  month,  186i 
Clayton  Newbold,  in  the  81st  year  of  his  age,  a  memb 
of  Upper  Springfield  Monthly  Meeting,  held  at  Mangfiel 
New  Jersey.) 
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PUBLISHED  WEEKLY. 
Price  Two  Dollars  per  annum,  payable  in  advance. 

Subscriptions  and  Payments  received  by 

JOHN  RICHARDSON, 

AT  NO.;  116  NORTH  FOUKTH  STREET,  UP  STAIRS, 
PHILADEIiFZIA. 


Postage,  when  paid  quarterly  in  advance,  five  cents. 


[At  the  request  of  a  Friend,  we  publish  the  fol- 
lowing, though  we  think  it  appeared  in  our  Journal 
some  years  ago.  The  sentiments  are  so  just  and 
good,  and  the  need  for  a  course  of  conduct  con- 
sistent with  them  so  manifestly  needed  in  our  re- 
ligious Society  and  in  the  professing  christian 
world  generally,  that  they  bear  repeating  and  com- 
mending again  and  again  to  the  serious  considera- 
tion of  their  readers.] 

The  following  letter  is  one  of  a  series  published 
some  years  since,  by  the  American  Female  Guar- 
dian Society,  New  York,  entitled,  "  Letters  to  a 
Young  Christian,  by  S.  J." 

It  is  reprinted,  with  a  desire  to  bring  before 
more  of  our  yci^ng  people  the  forcible  christian 
truths  contained  in  it.  Why  will  not  all  who  read 
it,  feel  themselves  bound  to  practise  the  plain  in- 
junctions of  Christ  and  his  Apostles  upon  this 
subject?  Why  will  they  longer  suffer  the  ready 
pretexts  and  specious  reasons  which  the  world 
offers,  to  deceive  them  ?  Would  that  when  thus 
tempted  to  reject  these  precepts  for  a  momentary 
pleasure,  they  might  consider  that  just  so  much  of 
the  world  as  thus  creeps  into  their  hearts,  so  much 
less  will  there  be  of  love  to  our  Father  in  Heaven 
' — so  much  less  of  true  and  abiding  happiness — 
80  much  less  of  that  ornament  which  He  who  has 
made  all  that  is  most  beautiful,  has  yet  declared 
of  greatest  value, — a  meek  and  quiet  spirit;  and 
may  it  not  be  even  said,  so  much  less  of  a  well- 
grounded  hope  of  abiding  with  Christ  forever, 
when  the  world  and  its  pleasures  shall  have  passed 
away. 

"  If  ye  know  these  things,  happy  are  ye  if  ye  do 
them."'  S.  F,  S. 

Philadelphia,  Fifth  month,  1858. 

DRESS. 

A  LETTER  TO  A  YOUNG  CHRISTIAN. 

"  Why  take  ye  thought  for  raiment?" 

My  Dear   :  Custom  or  fashion  seems  to 

bear  sway  in  many  things,  but  in  nothing,  per- 
haps, more  tyrannically  than  in  the  matter  of  di-ess. 
Manifold  are  the  inconveniences  and  discomforts 
submitted  to  under  its  iron  rule.  The  children  of 
the  world  are  slaves  to  fashion :  but  christians 
have  a  right  to  break  away  from  this  thraldom. 
The  Saviour  says  to  them,  <'Ye  are  not  of  the 
world,  but  I  have  chosen  you  out  of  the  world." 
It  is  their  privilege  now  to  unloose  the  bands  of 
their  neck,  and  be  slaves  no  more. 

I  trust  you  are  not  one  of  those  who  think  that 
dres3  is  too  small  a  matter  to  bring  your  religion 


to  bear  upon.  Nothing  is  small  or  unimportant 
which  can  draw  us  into  sin.  And  we  know  that 
dress  is  not  beneath  the  notice  of  God,  for  he  has 
repeatedly  alluded  to  it  in  Holy  Scripture.  You 
remember  that  remarkable  inventory  in  Isaiah  iii. 
18-23.  We  see  from  this  that  the  Lord  takes 
notice  of  every  article  we  wear. 

Individuals  sometimes  turn  away  impatiently 
from  any  admonitions  on  this  subject,  because 
they  say  it  is  a  matter  which  concerns  no  one  but 
themselves.  This  is  not  true.  Our  mode  of  dress 
is  something  which  everyone  can  observe;  the 
errors  committed  here  are  not  among  our  secret 
sins;  they  are  known  and  read  of  all  men,  and  of 
course  their  influence  is  felt  wherever  we  are.  We 
are  forbidden  to  be  conformed  to  the  world;  this 
is  well  understood  by  the  world,  and  disobedience 
to  the  injunction  is  readily  detected  by  them,  and 
makes  its  unfavorable  impression  where  we  think 
little  of  it. 

Some  will  say  it  is  of  no  u?e  to  lay  down  rules 
in  regard  to  dress — that  it  is  a  thing  which  can- 
not be  reduced  to  rule.  There  is,  perhaps,  some 
truth  in  this ;  still  there  are  certain  principles  that 
as  christians  we  adopt,  and  which,  if  faithfully 
applied,  will  regulate  our  conduct  in  this  matter. 
You  should  keep  clearly  before  your  mind  the  two 
great  principles  of  entire  consecration  and  perfect 
faith.  Whatever  is  inconsistent  with  these  is  and 
must  be  sin.  It  is  no  matter  by  what  gentler 
name  the  world  calls  it,  God  says  it  is  sin. 

Now  in  regard  to  dress,  the  world  has  sundry 
maxims  which  it  will  never  do  for  the  christian  to 
follow.  The  world  says  you  may  dress  richly  if 
you  can  afford  it;  but  Christ  points  to  a  world 
lying  in  wickedness,  which  has  not  yet  been 
reached  by  the  gospel ;  and  gently  whispers,  "  The 
poor  ye  have  always  with  you."  The  world  says 
you  should  at  least  wear  what  is  becoming  to  your 
rank  in  life — that  you  need  not  be  too  scrupulous 
about  ornament — that  you  need  not  be  singularly 
plain,  &c.,  but  Christ  says,  "Be  not  conformed  to 
the  world." 

Do  not  give  any  more  attention  to  dress  than 
you  honestly  believe  comfort  and  propriety  re- 
quire. If  you  do  more  than  this,  it  involves  a 
waste  of  time,  money,  and  thought — three  things 
which  you  have  solemnly  dedicated  to  God,  and 
therefore  have  no  liberty  to  waste.  Moveover,  it 
will  nourish  pride  and  vanity,  weaken  your  influ- 
ence as  a  christian,  be  a  bad  example  to  others, 
and  be  contrary  to  the  scripture  rule.  See  1  Peter, 
iii.  3;  1  Tim.  ii.  9. 

Some  people  are  conscientious  about  spending 
money  for  superfluities,  but  they  take  their  Lord's 
time  without  any  scruple.  They  will  not  purchase 
trimmings  and  finery,  but  at  a  great  expense  of 
time- and  thought  they  will  make  these  things, 
and  then  congratulate  themselves  on  their  econo- 
my !  Time,  thought,  and  money  are  three  talents 
given  us  for  the  service  of  God,  and  we  have  no 
more  right  to  waste  one  than  the  other.  I  am 
utterly  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  she  can  believe 
herself  to  be  a  true  christian — living  for  God-— 
who  spends  hour  after  hour,  and  day  after  day,  in 
embroidering  and  ornamenting  her  dresses.  Is 
this  walking  worthy  of  her  high  calling  ?  What 


can  she  say  in  defence  of  such  a  practice  ?  She 
can  say  she  is  only  doing  as  other  people  do. 
What  a  common  excuse,  and  what  a  miserable  one  I 
Is  this  the  Bible  standard  ?  Is  this  being  a  true 
christian  ?  She  says,  perhaps,  she  is  only  gratify- 
ing her  own  taste,  and  pleasing  her  friends.  She 
would  probably  come  nearer  the  truth  if  she  said 
it  was  to  gratify  her  own  pride  and  vanity.  But 
even  taking  her  version  of  it,  has  she  not  got 
away  from  the  Bible  standard,  which  says  we  are 
not  to  please  ourselves  ?  and  as  to  our  friends,  we 
must  hate  them;  that  is,  whenever  their  claims 
conflict  with  the  claims  of  God,  we  are  to  act  as  if 
we  hated  them. 

In  all  that  we  do,  we  should  be  mindful  of  the 
power  of  our  example.  I  know  an  excellent  chris- 
tian lady,  who  has  ample  means  and  ample  leisure 
at  command,  but  she  will  not  purchase  rich 
clothing,  nor  spend  time  in  ornamenting  her  dress, 
because  others  around  her,  who  could  not  so  well 
spare  either  time  or  money,  would  be  led  into 
temptation  by  her  example;  some  committing  sin 
by  imitating  her,  and  others  by  repining  at  their 
inability  to  do  so.  You  see  she  is  acting  on  Paul's 
principle  of  genuine  benevolence — she  will  not  eat 
meat,  if  it  shall  cause  others  to  offend.  This  is 
generous — this  looks  like  loving  your  neighbour 
as  yourself.  How  all  the  petty  excuses  for  self- 
indulgence  quail  before  it ! 

A  very  important  consideration  against  giving 
time,  money,  and  thought  to  dress,  is  that  it 
weakens  your  influence  as  a  christian.  "  No  man 
liveth  to  himself."  You  are  a  living  epistle, 
known  and  read  of  all  men  ;  now  if  the  first  page 
they  read  strikes  them  unfavourably;  the  rest  will 
not  be  likely  to  have  much  weight.  How  can  you 
expect  to  persuade  any  one  to  renounce  the  world, 
when  a  glance  at  your  fashionable  apparel  con- 
vinces them  that  you  have  not  yet  renounced  it 
3^ourself  ?  How  can  you  expect  to  succeed  in  win- 
ning  a  half-hearted  disciple  to  a  life  of  entire  con- 
secration, when  your  outward  adorning  tells  too 
truly  that  you  have  never  yet  laid  all  on  the  altar? 
You  may  speak  of  the  enjoyment  you  find  in  re- 
ligion, but  it  will  have  little  effect  while  your  style 
of  dress  betrays  the  fact  that  your  heart  is,  to  say 
the  least,  divided  between  God  and  the  world. 

In  order  to  have  your  influence  over  others  all 
that  it  should  be,  it  is  not  enough  that  you  cannot 
be  called  decidedly  dressy,  you  must  be  decidedly 
plain.  It  must  be  apparent  that  nothing  has  been 
sought  but  comfort  and  propriety.  Anything  be- 
yond this  will  weaken  your  influence  wonderfully. 
You  may  be  satisfied  of  that  by  observing  your  own 
feelings  in  regard  to  others  who  err  in  this  respect. 
You  can  cast  the  mantle  of  charity  over  them,  but 
it  is  impossible  to  feel  that  they  are  dead  to  the 
world.  Now  your  personal  influence  as  a  christian 
is  a  thing  too  valuable  to  be  thus  lightly  thrown 
away. 

It  will  not  do  for  you  to  say,  "  It  is  nobody  a 
business  how  I  dress."  People  will  make  it  their 
business  to  observe  and  comment  upon  it.  You 
must  remember  that  many  persons  are  weak-mind- 
ed, and  make  much  of  trifles.  Paul's  rule  (which 
indeed  is  only  the  working  out  of  christian  love) 
forbids  you  to  indulge  in  anything,  however  inno- 
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cent,  that  will  make  one  of  the  weak  ones  to 
olfend,  or  be  ofiFoDded. 

You  thiuk  you  cuuld  f;,o  to  a  martyr's  stake.  1 
presume  you  could.  But  there  are  some  things 
in  life  which  require  more  courage  than  that;  one 
is,  to  dare  to  be  singular;  another  is,  to  make 
thorough  work  in  the  matter  of  crucifying  self. 

You  ask  whether  a  christian  is  required  to  dis- 
pense with  ornaments  entirely  ?  It  appears  to  me 
that  the  principles  we  have  adopted  would  banish 
them  altogether — at  least  in  the  present  state  of 
the  world.  Most  church  members  in  our  cities 
and  large  towns,  have  departed  so  widely,  in  this 
particular,  from  christian  simplicity,  that  it  be- 
hooves those  who  would  keep  themselves  unspot- 
ted from  the  world — those  who  would  raise  the 
tone  of  piety  in  the  church — those  who  would  be 
}io]y — to  take  a  decided  stand  against  all  appear- 
ance of  evil  here.  Let  it  be  evident  that  you  are 
dead.  Remember  the  Saviour  says  to  his  disci- 
ples, "Ye  are  the  salt  of  the  earth."  Observe,  he 
does  not  say  you  ought  to  be,  but  you  are.  Now, 
if  by  the  indulgence  of  your  taste  for  dress  (even 
in  what  would  generally  be  considered  a  very 
moderate  degree, — that  is,  by  allowing  anything 
beyond  comfort  and  propriety,)  you  diminish  your 
power  over  the  minds  of  others,  the  salt  has  lost 
'its  .mvor. 

You  feel  that  you  have  given  yourself  to  the 
Lord  without  reserve,  and  now  your  great  work  is 
to  persuade  others,  both  in  the  church  and  out  of 
it,  to  do  the  same.  If  there  is  anything  in  the 
present  mode  of  dress  which  you  have  reason  to 
think  will  weaken  your  influence  with  any  of  these 
minds,  christian  love  requires  you  to  drop  it  at 
.  once.  Arc  you  not  willing  to  go  dressed  very 
plainly,  if  it  will  help  you  to  save  souls  ?  That  it 
will,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

"  Let  us  be  clothed  with  humility,"  and  wear 
always  that  ornament  which  in  the  sight  of  God 
is  of  great  price. 

Judson. — What  is  the  real  motive  for  wearing 
ornamental  and  costly  apparel  ?  Is  it  not  the  de- 
sire of  setting  off  one's  person  to  the  best  advan 
tage,  and  of  exciting  the  love  and  admiration  of 
others?  Is  not  such  dress  calculated  to  gratify 
self-love;  to  cherish  the  sentiments  of  vanity  and 
pride  ?  And  is  it  not  the  nature  of  those  senti- 
ments to  acquire  strength  from  indulgence?  Do 
such  motives  and  sentiments  comport  with  the 
raeek,  humble,  self-denying  religion  of  Jesus 
Christ?   

Be  not  conformed  to  this  world. — "  Every  com- 
mand in  scripture  can  be  evaded,  and  every  doc- 
trinal assertion  perverted,  plausibly  and  hand- 
somely, if  we  set  about  it  in  good  earnest. 

"  Many  there  are  who  praise  the  principle  of 
self-denial  in  general,  and  condemn  it  in  its  pecu- 
liar applications,  as  too  minute,  scrupulous,  and 
severe,  but  let  not  any  think  that  small  which  has 
a  bearing  upon  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  The 
severest  part  of  self-denial  consists  in  encounter- 
ing the  disapprobation,  the  envy,  the  hatred  of 
one's  dearest  friends.  All  who  enter  the  straight 
and  narrow  path  in  good  earnest,  soon  find  them 
selves  in  a  climate  extremely  uncongenial  to  the 
growth  of  pride.  IIow  strikingly  obvious  is  the 
truth,  that  Christ  has  never  honored  the  loaders 
of  worldly  fiu^hion  (while  they  remained  such)  by 
appointing  them  leaders  in  his  cause !" 

]Vhoso  ad'irni'nfj,  let  it  not  he  that  outward 
adorning  of  plaiting  the  hair,  and  of  locaring  of 
gold,  or  of  putting  on  of  apparel ;  hut  let  it  he  the 
hidden  man  (f  the  heart,  in  that  which  is  not  cor 
riiptiblc,  even  tlie  ornament  of  a  meek  and  quiet 
tpiritf  which  it  i]\  the  sight  of  Qod  of  great  j}ricc. 


"Here,"  says  Leighton,  "the  Apostle  pulls  off 
from  christian  women  their  vain  outside  orna- 
iiieuts  :  but  is  not  this  a  wrong,  to  spoil  all  their 
dressing  and  fineness  ?  No,  he  doth  this  only  to 
send  them  to  a  better  wardrobe ;  there  is  much 
profit  in  the  change." 

An  Eagle's  Adventure. — The  Northern  Ensign 
tells  the  following  strange  story : — A  few  days 
ago,  while  several  dogs  and  a  lot  of  ravens  were 
enjoying  a  feast  on  the  carcase  of  a  horse  at  Brae- 
hour,  in  this  county,  they  were  suddenly  disturbed 
by  the  presence  of  a  fine  large  eagle,  at  whose 
presence  the  dogs  ran  off  and  the  ravens  flew  away. 
One  of  the  latter,  carrying  off  a  portion  of  the  en- 
trails, part  being  swallowed,  and  the  raven  being 
unable  either  to  separate  or  disgorge,  she  had  to 
fly  away  with  about  half  a  yard  dangling  from  her 
mouth.  The  eagle  observing  this,  instantly  gave 
chase,  and  soon  after  succeeded  in  seizing  hold  of 
the  end  of  the  piece,  and  in  dragging  both  it  and 
the  raven  to  the  ground,  on  reaching  which  he 
struck  and  killed  the  raven,  and  soon  after  made 
a  meal  of  it  and  the  carrion,  returning  towards  the 
carcase.  In  the  meantime,  however,  two  of  the 
dogs  had  returned,  and  possession  being  nine 
points  of  law,  they  growled  defiance  at  the  invader, 
and  prepared  to  defend  their  rights.  The  eagle, 
bent  on  obtaining  possession,  for  a  short  time 
hovered  near  the  spot,  and  suddenly  descending, 
gave  the  dogs  two  blows  with  its  wings  and  ex- 
pelled them  till  it  had  fed  for  a  short  time,  and 
then  flew  off  with  a  large  piece  of  carrion  in  its 
bill,  which  it  deposited  on  a  distant  eminence, 
thereafter  descending  into  the  neighbouring  loch, 
and  enjoying  a  bathe  with  evident  relish.  This, 
however,  did  not  finish  the  eagle's  adventures  of 
the  day.  After  slowly  rising  out  of  the  loch,  and 
taking  a  bird's-eye  view  of  what  was  going  on  be- 
low, it  descended  upon  a  flock  of  sheep  and  lambs, 
and  carried  off  in  its  talons  a  young  lamb  from  the 
stock  of  —  Gunn,  at  Braehour,  disappearing  on 
the  top  of  Dorrery.  —  Gunn,  having  observed  the 
theft,  gave  chase,  accompanied,  strange  to  say,  by 
the  ewe  whose  lamb  had  been  taken  away. 
Whether  the  mother  had  observed  the  direction 
the  eagle  took,  or  merely  followed  —  Gunn  after 
being  deprived  of  its  lamb,  it  is  impossible  to  sa}', 
but  it  is  certainly  singular  that  she  should  have 
at  once,  without  invitation,  accompanied  him  in 
the  chase  after  her  young  one.  On  arriving  at 
the  top  of  Dorrery,  the  eagle  was  observed  resting, 
while  the  lamb  was  skipping  about  uninjured. 
The  eagle  maintained  its  position  till  —  Gunn 
was  within  fifty  yards  of  it,  when  it  took  its  flight, 
and  —  Gunn,  with  ewe  and  lamb,  returned  to 
Braehour,  the  lamb  being  none  the  worse  of  its 
asrial  voyage  in  the  talons  of  the  eagle. 


surest  support.  Our  ever  swerving  from  it  was 
the  original  cause  of  our  past  errors,  and  the 
troublesome  consequences  which  attended  them. 
On  our  regaining  it,  depends  our  present,  and  thei 
earnest  of  our  future  real  happiness. 

Richard  Siiackleton. 

Fifth  month,  1770. 


Selected  for  "  The  Friend." 

People  are  too  apt  to  dwell  upon  the  disagree- 
able part  of  a  character;  they  do  not  make  suffi- 
cient allowance  for  difference  of  humour,  temper, 
opinion,  c*tc.  Too  many  are  not  satisfied  with  feed- 
ing on  this  serpent's  meat  themselves,  but  they 
hand  it  to  others  :  the  wife  often,  for  want  of  better 
conversation,  gives  of  it  to  the  husband  ;  he  to  his 
a.'^sociates ;  and  so  the  sweet  harmony  of  good 
neighbourhood  is  spoiled;  there  is  no  cordiality  of 
affection,  and  the  friendship  is  only  nominal  /'con- 
cordia  discors.)  The  precious  Truth,  which  is 
the  panacea  of  human  life,  is  the  only  effectual 
remedy  for  this  evil ;  as  it  prevails  in  the  mind,  it 
teaches  (and  qualifies  too)  to  love  as  brethren. 
May  this  root  of  life  eternal,  my  dear  friend,  more 
and  more  fasten  in  the  ground  of  our  hearts.  We 
shall  now  in  the  meridian,  and  if  we  live,  to  the 
decline  of  life,  wo  ehall  still  find  this  our  best  and 


Flams, 

A  Caution. — Having  taken  some  pains  to  culti 
vate  the  finest  fruit  in  the  world,  to  wit,  the  plum 
I  went  to  the  expense  and  trouble,  five  years  ago 
of  fencing  off  about  eighty  feet  square  of  my  lo  j 
and  planted  out  twelve  trees — the  Washington 
Jefferson,  Imperial  Gage,  Coe's  Golden-Drop 
Smith's,  Orleans,  and  the  Columbia,  which  al 
persons,  acquainted  with  fine  fruit,  know  to  b( 
the  very  finest  varieties  in  Europe  or  America 
They  grew  and  prospered ;  bore  some  fruit  th( 
second,  third,  and  fourth  years  after  transplant 
ing,  but  each  year  very  much  injured  by  the  cur 
cuHo,  or  plum-weavel.    This  spring  they  bloome( 
out  beautifully,  and  promised  an  abundant  crop 
I  was  greatly  encouraged,  and  thought  to  myseli 
if  I  could  only  find  some  remedy  against  this,  th 
greatest  of  all  evils  to  the  plum,  I  could  suppl 
my  friends  and  neighbours  with  a  delicacy  the j 
had  not  been  accustomed  to.    I  looked  even 
where  to  find  something  to  prevent  their  destruci 
tion.    At  last  I  laid  my  hand  on  one  of  youi 
papers,  issued,  I  think,  in  February  last.  Ther; 
I  discovered  what  I  supposed  and  hoped  to  be  th 
quxsitum — it  was  to  wrap  a  small  space  of  th 
body,  about  two  feet  from  the  ground,  with  cottoi 
saturated  with  kerosene  oil,  which  I  understoo 
from  the  druggist  to  be  coal  oil.    I  applied  it  s 
directed.    After  using  it  two  weeks,  saturatin 
about  twice  a  week,  I  became  somewhat  fearfi 
that  it  might  injure  the  fruit,  or  perhaps  the  trc 
itself;  and  the  idea  came  into  my  mind,  that 
much  better  and  safer  plan  would  be  to  use  tii 
cups,  with  the  oil,  suspended  in  the  midst  of  th 
tree.    I  adopted  it,  but  unfortunately  too  lat( 
The  plums,  however,  grew  and  increased  in  sir 
greatly,  until,  about  the  middle  of  July,  the  trci' 
began  to  look  sickly,  the  leaves  turning  yello 
the  bark  shrinking  where  the  oil  and  cotton  h 
been  applied ;  and  below  the  fruit  began  to  rot-l 
and  finally,  to  my  great  grief  and  sorrow,  and  t 
my  great  loss,  the  trees  departed  this  life  full  (• 
fruit,  mostly  not  matured,  but  withered  awai 
The  Imperial  Gage,  however,  and  the  Washingtoi; 
ripened  theirs,  and  gave  us  about  two  bushels  f 
the  richest  and  most  delicious  fruit  ever  produce! 
in  our  State,  and  not  surpassed  any  where;  tl 
latter  kind  measuring  six  inches  in  circumferenc 
full  measure — the  former,  five  to  five  and  a  hjil 
I  write  this  for  the  benefit  of  others  who  may  hai 
fine  plum  orchards,  that  they  may  not  split  upc 
the  same  rock  \ipon  which  my  little  bark  fou: 
dered.    My  impression  is,  that  coal-oil,  applied  : 
I  last  used  it,  will  do  good  in  preventing  tl 
r.avagesof  the  curculio;  but  the  cotton  system  w 
most  effectually  destroy  the  tree,  root  and  brand 
for  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  single  root  of  n 
trees  now  living.    I  have  dug  them  up  by  tl 
roots,  and  have  not  found  a  living  fibre.  I  cann 
give  it  up  ;  I  am  going  to  try  it  again.    Tam  g( 
ting  old,  but  have  many  around  me  that  call  n 
grandpa,  who  know  how  to  appreciate  good  fru 
I  built  a  poultry  house  in  the  enclosure,  and  kei 
from  twenty-five  to  one  hundred  chickens  ai 
turkeys,  which  keep  the  ground  entirely  clear 
vegetation  in  the  shape  of  weeds  and  grass.  Th 
gobble  up  also  every  plum  that  falls,  after  beii 
stung  by  the  insect,  and  thus  prevent  the  gn 
from  burrowing  in  the  ground  during  the  wint( 
as  is  his  custom — and  when  the  spring  season  ro 
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round,  and  the  plum  gets  to  be  about  the  size  of 
a  pea,  or  a  little  larger,  he  conies  up,  and  is  ready 
for  his  destructive  warfare  upon  the  fruit. — Fres- 
hyterian. 

For  "The  Friend." 

Ad  Epistle  to  Friends  in  1  755. 
The  Journal  of  John  Woolman  contains  an 
Epistle  issued  by  the  Meeting  of  Ministers  and 
Elders  at  Philadelphia,  in  the  year  1755,  it  being 
then  a  time  of  trouble  and  commotion,  on  account 
of  the  war  between  England  and  France.  The 
christian  sentiments  expressed  in  it  seem  well 
worthy  of  being  revived  at  this  time  : 

"  Dear  Friends  : — In  an  humble  sense  of  Di- 
vine goodness,  and  the  gracious  continuation  of 
God's  love  to  his  people,  we  tenderly  salute  you ; 
and  are  at  this  time  therein  engaged  in  mind, 
that  all  of  us  who  profess  the  Truth,  as  held  forth 
\\\u\,  and  published  by  our  worthy  predecessors  in  this 
latter  age  of  the  world,  may  keep  near  to  that 
ij  Life  which  is  the  Light  of  men,  and  be  strength- 
ened to  hold  fast  the  profession  of  our  faith  with- 
out wavering,  that  our  trust  may  not  be  in  man, 
is,  till  but  in  the  Lord  alone,  who  ruleth  in  the  army  of 
heaven,  and  in  the  kingdoms  of  men,  before  whom 
ij  the  earth  is  '  as  the  dust  of  the  balance,  and  her 
inhabitants  as  grasshoppers.' 
'  We,  being  convinced  that  the  gracious  design 
of  the  Almighty,  in  sending  his  Son  into  the 
world,  was  to  repair  the  breach  made  by  disobe- 
kctlii  dience;  to  finish  sin  and  transgression,  that  his 
kingdom  might  come,  and  his  will  be  done  on 
earth  as  it  is  in  heaven,  have  found  it  to  be  our 
duty  to  cease  from  those  national  contests  produc- 
tive of  misery  and  bloodshed,  and  submit  our 
cause  to  Him,  the  Most  High,  whose  tender  love 
to  his  children  exceeds  the  most  warm  alFections  of 
natural  parents,  and  who  has  promised  to  his  seed 
throughout  the  earth,  as  to  one  individual,  '  I 
will  never  leave  thee,  nor  forsake  thee.'  And  as 
we,  through  the  gracious  dealings  of  the  Lord 
our  Grod,  have  had  experience  of  that  work  which 
is  carried  on,  '  not  by  earthly  might,  nor  by 
power,  but  my  Spirit,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts,' 
by  which  operation,  that  spiritual  kingdom  is  set 
up,  which  is  to  subdue  and  break  in  pieces  all 
kingdoms  that  oppose  it,  and  shall  stand  forever; 
in  a  deep  sense  thereof,  and  of  the  safety,  sta- 
bility and  peace  there  is  in  it,  we  are  desirous 
awajjthat  all  who  profess  the  Truth,  may  be  inwardly 
jjjtoii  acquainted  with  it,  and  thereby  be  qualified  to 
conduct  in  all  parts  of  our  life  as  becomes  our 
peaceable  profession.  And  we  trust,  as  there  is 
in  a  faithful  continuance  to  depend  wholly  upon  the 
if([CDC(  Almighty  arm  from  one  generation  to  another,  the 
J  J  liall  peaceable  kingdom  will  gradually  be  extended 
jjylav  *  from  sea  to  sea,  and  from  the  river  to  the  ends 
of  the  earth,'  to  the  completing  of  those  prophe- 
cies already  begun,  that  '  nation  shall  not  lift  up 
sword  against  nation,  neither  shall  they  learn  war 
any  more.' 

Dearly  beloved  Friends,  seeing  we  have  these 
promises,  and  believe  that  God  is  beginning  to 
fulfil  them,  let  us  constantly  endeavour  to  have 
our  minds  sufiiciently  disentangled  from  the  sur- 
feiting cares  of  this  life,  and  redeemed  from  the 
1  love  of"  the  world,  that  no  earthly  possessions  or 
enjoyments  may  bias  our  judgments,  or  turn  us 
from  that  resignation  and  entire  trust  in  God  to 
iwhich  his  blessing  is  most  surely  annexed ;  then 
may  we  say,  *  our  Redeemer  is  mighty,  he  will 
plead  our  cause  for  us.'    And  if,  for  the  further 
\l  Tin  promoting  of  his  most  gracious  purposes  in  the 
earth,  he  should  give  us  to  taste  of  that  bitter 
giD  cup  which  his  faithful  ones  have  often  partaken  of, 
Ite  loh,  that  we  may  be  rightly  prepared  to  receive  it. 
jiol .  •  And  now,  dear  Friends,  with  respect  to  the 
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commotions  and  stirrings  of  the  powers  of  the 
earth  at  this  time,  near  us,  wo  are  desirous  that 
none  of  us  may  be  moved  thereat;  'but  repose 
ourselves  in  the  munition  of  that  Rock,  that  all 
these  shakings  shall  not  move,  even  in  the  know- 
ledge and  feeling  of  the  eternal  power  of  God, 
keeping  us  subjectly  given  up  to  his  heavenly 
will,  and  feel  it  daily  to  mortify  that  which  re- 
mains in  any  of  us  which  is  of  this  world.  For 
the  worldly  part  in  any  is  the  changeable  part ; 
and  that  is  up  and  down,  full  and  empty,  joyful 
and  sorrowful,  as  things  go  well  or  ill  in  this 
world.  For  as  the  Truth  is  but  one,  and  many 
are  made  partakers  of  its  Spirit,  so  the  world 
is  but  one,  and  many  are  made  partakers  of  the 
spirit  of  it;  and  so  many  as  do  partake  of  it, 
will  be  straitened  and  perplexed  with  it.  But 
they  who  are  single  to  the  Truth,  waiting  daily  to 
feel  the  life  and  virtue  of  it  in  their  hearts,  shall 
rejoice  in  the  midst  of  adversity,'  and  have  to  ex- 
perience with  the  prophet,  that  '  Although  the 
fig-tree  shall  not  blossom,  neither  shall  fruit  be  on 
the  vines;  the  labour  of  the  olive  shall  fail,  and 
the  fields  shall  yield  no  meat ;  the  flock  shall  be 
cut  ofi'  from  the  fold,  and  there  shall  be  no  herd 
in  the  stalls ;  yet  will  they  rejoice  in  the  Lord, 
and  joy  in  the  God  of  their  salvation.' 

If,  contrary  to  this,  we  profess  the  Truth,  and, 
not  living  under  the  power  and  influence  of  it, 
are  producing  fruits  disagreeable  to  the  purity 
thereof,  and  trust  to  the  strength  of  man  to  sup- 
port ourselves  therein,  our  confidence  will  be  vain. 
For  He,  who  removed  the  hedge  from  his  vine- 
yard and  gave  it  to  be  trodden  under  foot,  by  rea- 
son of  the  wild  grapes  it  produced,  (Isaiah  v.  5,) 
remains  unchangeable,  and  if,  for  the  chastise- 
ment of  wickedness,  and  the  further  promoting 
his  own  glory,  he  doth  arise  to  shake  terribly 
the  earth,  who  then  may  oppose  him  and  prosper. 

We  remain  in  the  love  of  the  gospel,  your 
friends  and  brethren." 


Avglo-Saxon  Weddings. — Not  till  the  ninth  or 
tenth  century  did  women  obtain  the  privilege  of 
choosing  or  refusing  their  husbands.  Often  they 
were  betrothed,  as  children,  the  bridegroom's 
pledge  of  marriage  being  accompanied  by  a  "  secu- 
rity," or  "wed,"  whence  comes  the  word.  Part 
of  the  wed  always  consisted  of  a  ring,  placed  upon 
the  maiden's  right  hand,  and  there  religiously 
kept  until  transferred  to  the  other  hand  at  the 
later  nuptials.  Then,  also,  were  repeated  the 
marriage  vows  and  other  ceremonies,  out  of  which 
those  now  prevailing  have  grown.  The  bride  was 
taken  "  for  fairer  for  fouler,  for  better  for  worse, 
for  richer  for  poorer,"  and  promised  "to be  buxom 
and  bonny"  to  her  future  husband.  At  the  final 
ceremony  the  bridegroom  put  the  ring  on  each  of 
the  bride's  left-hand  fingers  in  turn,  saying  at  the 
first,  "  in  the  name  of  the  Father,"  at  the  second, 
"  in  the  name  of  the  Son,"  at  the  third,  "  in  the 
name  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  and  at  the  fourth, 
"  Amen."  Then  also  the  father  gave  to  his  new 
son  one  of  his  daughter's  shcfes,  in  token  of  the 
transfer  of  authority  which  he  elfected,  and  the 
bride  was  at  once  made  to  feel  the  change  by  a 
tap  or  a  blow  on  the  head  given  with  the  shoe. 
The  husband  on  his  part  took  an  oath  to  use  his 
wife  well.  If  he  failed  to  do  so  she  might  leave 
liim,  but  by  the  law  he  was  allowed  considerable 
license.  He  was  bound  in  honor  "  to  bestow  on 
his  wife  and  his  apprentices  moderate  castigation." 
We  have  nothing  to  show  the  exact  amount  of 
castigation  held  moderate  by  the  Anglo-Saxons ; 
but  one  old  Welsh  law  decides  that  three  blows 
with  a  broomstick  on  any  "part  of  the  person, 
except  the  head,"  is  a  fair  allowance,  and  another 
provides  that  the  stick  be  no  longer  than  the  hus- 


band's arm,  nor  thicker  than  his  middle  finger- 
Prior  to  the  seventh  century  a  wife  might  at  any 
time  be  repudiated  on  proof  of  her  being  either 
barren,  deformed,  silly,  passionate,  luxurious,  rude, 
habitually  drunk,  gluttonous,  very  garrulous,  quar- 
relsome, or  abusive.  —  ThruLh's  Anglo-Saxon 
House. 


The  want  of  abiding  in  Christ. — It  is  a  con- 
sideration of  deep  interest  and  moment  to  the 
body,  that  a  decay  of  vitality  in  any  of  our 
branches — a  decrease  in  the  number  of  our  stan- 
dard-bearers— a  deficiency  amongst  the  youth  of 
those  who  are  being  humblingly  prepared  as  ves- 
sels destined  for  the  Lord's  use,  in  any  way  that 
to  Him  may  seem  meet — must  proceed  from  the 
want  of  abiding  in  Christ.  "  If  a  man  abide  not 
in  me,"  said  the  Holy  Redeemer,  "  he  is  cast  forth 
as  a  branch,  and  is  withered;"  and  although  such 
may  retain  a  place  in  outward  profession,  yet, 
when  virtually  separated  from  the  alone  source 
and  principle  of  life,  its  quickening  virtue  no 
longer  flowing  through,  and  invigorating  the  heart, 
these  are  easily  gathered  by  the  world  in  the  direc- 
tion to  which  their  natural  propensities  and  beset- 
ments  point.  And  not  to  themselves  is  the  bane- 
ful influence  confined ;  for,  as  a  stone  cast  into 
water  marks  the  surface  with  moving  circle  after 
circle,  the  sphere  of  action  being  enlarged  as  wave 
presses  upon  wave,  so  none  live  unto  themselves 
alone,  neither  do  they  die  unto  themselves.  With 
what  importance,  then,  is  the  station  of  parents 
and  heads  of  families  invested  as  regards  them- 
selves, their  families,  and  the  church  !  The  eff'ects 
of  dedication  to  the  Most  High  will  be  evidenced 
in  a  holy  care  to  train  up  the  children  in  the  way 
in  which  they  should  go;  whilst  a  state  the  re- 
verse of  this,  tends  to  lay  waste  our  borders,  and 
to  form  the  ground  work  of  increasing  declension 
in  faith,  and  practice,  by  placing  obstacles  to  the 
preparation  of  our  youth  for  an  early  choice  of  the 
good  part,  which  shall  not  be  taken  from  them — 
even  that  of  sitting  at  the  feet  of  the  blessed 
Master,  to  hear  His  word. —  Quakerism  Endur- 
ing. 

A  House  in  Boxes. — We,  (Huhlin  Express,') 
have  been  favoured  with  an  inspection  of  a  most 
ingeniously  designed  portable  dwelling,  con- 
structed by  Gregory  Kane,  of  Parliament  street, 
and  now  on  view  in  his  warerooms.  Within  a 
space  of  about  twenty-seven  feet  by  twelve,  it 
comprises  a  sitting-room,  two  bed-rooms,  and  _a 
kitchen,  completely  furnished  with  all  the  appli- 
ances of  modern  luxury.  The  walls  and  floors 
can  be  taken  asunder  and  formed  into  eight 
boxes,  of  convenient  size  and  shape  for  car- 
riage by  any  conveyance.  The  furniture  is  con- 
structed on  the  same  principle.  Substantial  chairs, 
bedsteads,  and  couches  compress  themselves 
into  cabinets,  baths,  and  other  large  articles, 
which,  with  the  carpets,  tables,  beds,  &e.,  are 
stowed  away  in  the  boxes  formed  by  the  house 
itself.  The  roof  is  composed  of  zinc  plates, 
which  can  be  rolled  up  and  distributed  among 
the  boxes.  Exteriorly,  the  house  presents  the 
appearance  of  a  red-brick,  white-lined  cottage 
ornee,  with  handsome  windows  bordered  with 
stained  glass.  Every  piece  is  numbered  to  cor- 
respond with  a  plan,  so  that  the  whole  may  be 
put  together  in  two  or  three  hours  by  any  ser- 
vants or  labourers  of  ordinary  intelligence,  and 
a  dwelling  replete  with  every  comfort  rises  in  the 
wilds  as  if  through  the  agency  of  Aladdin's  lamp. 
The  edifice,  with  its  appointments,  has  been  con- 
structed for  Captain  Richardson,  of  the  Indian 
army,  for  use  on  his  estate  in  the  Neilgherries. 
The  design,  we  believe,  is  original,  and  both  it 
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and  tlic  workmanship  reflect  great  credit  on  the 
uiccbanical  skill  and  ingenuity  of  G.  Kane  and 
his  assistants. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

England — Homeward  Bound. 

(Concluded  from  page  70.) 

*  *  *  Derwentwater,  on  which  Keswick  is 
situated,  with  its  pretty  islands  and  the  mountains 
lying  back,  and  looking  over  the  wooded  hilly 
shores,  is  nearly,  if  not  quite  as  lovely  as  Win- 
dermere. In  company  with  two  other  travellers, 
a  young  Irish  colonel  and  his  amiable  English 
bride,  who  were  about  setting  out  upon  a  tour  on 
the  continent,  we  made  a  delightful  boating  ex- 
cursion up  to  the  head  of  the  lake,  with  the  in- 
tention of  visiting  the  falls  of  Lodore,  &c.  We 
pushed  off  from  the  shore  v  ith  a  stiff  breeze  and 
tossed  water,  and  the  wind  increasing,  it  soon  be- 
came extremely  rough,  the  waves  being  lashed 
into  quite  sea-like  billows.  We  had  an  interest 
ing,  intelligent  old  gentleman  for  boatman,  who 
had  resided  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  been  in 
the  habit  of  rowing  on  the  lake  since  he  was  a 
young  man ;  and  who  said  he  had  not  had  "  such 
a  severe  pull"  for  forty  years.  (Yes,  he  was  a 
true  gentleman,  appeared  to  be  a  well  educated 
man,  and  quite  a  geologist.  Wc  called  at  his 
house  on  our  return,  to  see  his  fine  collection  of 
minerals,  all  obtained  in  the  neighbourhood,  which 
abounds  in  quite  an  extensive  variety.)  Der- 
wentwater is  but  about  four  miles  long,  but  he 
had  to  increase  our  trip  to  nine  or  ten  miles,  by 
taking  a  zig-zag  course,  in  order  to  keep  under 
shelter  of  the  shore  or  islands,  where  the  water 
was  less  agitated.  Though  not  as  beautiful  as 
with  the  ordinary  glassy  smoothness,  and  per 
feet  reflection  of  shores,  islands,  and  sky,  yet  it 
formed  a  not  uninteresting  variety;  and  in  spite 
of  the  oft  repeated  "shipping  a  sea,"  which  with 
the  aid  of  the  wind  pretty  thoroughly  sprinkled 
us  all  again  and  again,  and  rather  more  than 
sprinkled  one  of  the  party,  we  persisted  in  enjoy- 
ing it  liighly,  and  in  thinking  we  had  a  very 
"  good  time."  Though  the  ardour  of  our  blus- 
tering, happy  young  Irish  groom,  must  have  been 
rather  dainped,  when  on  landing  at  the  head  of 
the  lake,  he  found  he  had  become  so  soaked,- 
gradually,  without  hardly  having  been  aware  of 
it,  from  the  position  he  had  happened  to  occupy, 
— that  he  could  not  accompany  his  bride  to  see  how 
"  the  waters  come  down  at  Lodore ;"  but  having 
had  rather  more  than  his  share  of  the  lake  come 
down  upon  him,  he  was  obliged  to  go  to  bed  at 
the  house  of  entertainment  there,  while  his  clothes 
were  being  dried.  I  was  very  sorry  for  him, 
but  fear  I  was  so  selfish  as  to  be  rather  more  sorry 
they  were  in  such  haste  to  got  back  to  Keswick 
in  time  to  pursue  their  journey  by  the  next  stage, 
that  we  were  prevented  from  visiting  another 
waterfall  said  to  be  very  beautiful,  and  the  Bowder 
Stone ;  an  immense  rock,  sixty-two  feet  long, 
weighing  nearly  eighteen  hundred  tons,  and  so 
poised  on  a  comparatively  small  point,  that  per- 
sons can  shake  hands  from  under  any  of  the  op- 
posite sides,  almost  at  the  centre.  The  falls  of 
Lodore,  situated  within  the  dark  shade  of  the 
surrounding  wood.s,  tumbling  from  a  height  of 
about  150  feet,  "and  dashing  and  flashing,  and 
spla.shing  and  clashing"  from  ledge  tu  ledge, 
and  crag  to  crag,  over  huge  confused  masses  of 
rugged  rock,  "  Recoiling,  turmoiling,  and  toiling, 
and  boiling,"  through,  and  round,  and  over  the 
numerous  channels  made  for  it,  form  a  picture  of 
wild  beauty  not  often  seen.  Yet  the  stream  of 
water  when  we  were  there,  was,  as  we  were  in- 
formed, much  smaller  than  usual ;  so  that,  when 
it  is,  as  at  some  seasons,  of  much  larger  vuiuuic,  it 


must  be  greatly  increased  in  beauty ;  and  I 
thought,  from  the  remarkable  arrangement  of  the 
rocks,  that  could  we  have  seen  the  full  torrent, 
frantically  and  fantastically, 

"  Flying  and  flinging,  writhing  and  wringing, 
Eddying  and  wliisliing,  spouting  and  frisliing. 
Turning  and  twisting,  around  and  around  witli  end- 
less rebound,"  &c.,  &c., 

we  could  fully  have  appreciated  Southey's  as  wild 
and  fantastic  description  of  it.  Passing  through 
Keswick  the  following  morning,  in  the  stage  for 
Cockermouth,  the  dwelling  of  Southey,  where  he 
died,  was  pointed  out  to  us.  In  the  fine  old 
church  in  the  town,  there  is,  we  were  informed, 
a  beautifully  executed  monument  of  him  with 
his  statue  in  a  reclining  posture.  Immediately 
after  arriving  at  this  place — Cockermouth — the 
route  to  which  is  through  a  very  lovely  country, 
we  took  a  carriage  and  drove  to  Pardshaw  Crag ; 
the  remarkable  rock  from  which  George  Fox 
preached  to  an  immense  gathering  of  people  on 
the  extensive  plain  below.  The  crag,  so  called, 
is  a  hill  of  some  acres  in  extent,  almost  entirely 
composed  of  peculiarly  formed  rocks,  which  crop 
out  all  over  it  in  abrupt  wart-like  prominences. 
One  of  these,  which  immediately  overhangs  the 
plain,  is  called  pulpit  rock,  from  its  having  been 
repeatedly  used  by  persons  who  have  delivered 
lectures,  or  preached  from  it  to  large  assemblies — 
as  also  from  its  being  well  calculated  by  its  form 
for  the  purpose.  It  is  not  very  high,  and  the 
nearly  level  plain,  extending  by  a  gentle  descent 
far  away  in  front  of  it,  with  no  obstruction,  the 
voice  can  be  heard  at  a  great  distance.  We  stood 
on  the  rock  where  G.  F.  had  stood  more  than  two 
hundred  years  before,  leaned  on  its  front  where 
he  had  leaned,  while  delivering  his  Master's  mes- 
sage to  the  multitude,  or  kneeled,  while  suppli 
eating  on  their  behalf.  How  deeply  interesting 
was  it,  to  look  back  from  this  point  to  those  early, 
highly  favoured  days,  or  while  standing  on  and 
rambling  over  the  ground,  where  this  faithful 
servant  of  the  Most  High,  walked  and  laboured, 
through  deep  suffering,  in  the  cause  of  his  blessed 
Kedeemer.  ****** 

While  dining  at  the  hotel  at  Cockermouth,  on 

our  return,  we  were  called  on  by  ,  a 

Friend  from  whom  we  had  received  a  very  kind 
invitation  by  note  before  we  left  London,  to  come 
to  his  house  when  in  this  town,  and  make  our 
home :  which,  he  now  as  kindly  renewing,  we  have 
gratefully  accepted,  it  having  been  our  inten- 
tion to  remain  here  over  First  day,  where  we  could 
have  the  privilege  of  attending  Friends'  meeting. 
Thusagain  and  again,  has  hospitality,  the  most  true, 
awaited  us,  upon  which  we  have  had  no  claim,  but 
that  of  one  christian  brother  from  another;  and 
most  cordial  is  it  to  our  feelings,  to  have  this 
opportunity  of  quietly  spending  the  First-day 
in  congenial  society.  *  =^  Cockermouth  Castle, 
a  line  interesting  looking  old  ruin,  enveloped  as 
usual,  in  ivy,  is  very  prettily  situated  ou  the  river 
Cocker,  just  on  the  edge  of  the  town,  and  within 

a  short  walk  of  our  friend  's  residence.  We 

took  a  very  pleasant  ramble  in  the  neiglibourhood; 
the  scenery  around, — having  views  from  the  hills, 
of  the  Cumberland  mountains, — is  quite  varied  and 
pictures(iuc.  ****** 

Lancaster,  .    To-day   wc  left  the 

hospitable  dwelling  of  our  friends   ,  and  ar- 
rived at  this  old  town  towards  evening.  Our 
hotel — the  "King's  Arms," — where  we  have  put 
up,  is  a  singularly  interesting  looking  old  mansion. 
It  is  evidently  very  ancient,  and  makes  quite  an 
imposing  appearance.  Having  much  rich  antique 
carving,  and  dark  oaken  panelling  or  wainscoting 
on  the  walls,  fine  spacious  staircase,  with  rich, 
heavy  mahogany  or  walnut  balustrade,  wide,  dark 


mysterious  looking  halls  and  apartments,  with 
elegantly  carved  very  old  furniture,  and  hung 
round  with  stags'  horns,  and  numerous  quaint  old 
paintings,  portraits,  &c.,  it  is  altogether  so  hand- 
some, and  decidedly  antique,'  and  peculiar,  that 
I  think  thereby  must  hang  some  interesting  his- 
tory, which  I  should  like  to  learn.  We  stopped 
at  Ulverstone  on  our  route  hither,  and  made  a 
most  interesting  visit  to  Swarthmore  Hall  and 
meeting  house.  An  account  of  which  I  must  de- 
fer, until  I  can  give  it  to  you  verbally,  which  I 
trust  will  be  in  two  or  three  weeks ;  for  it  is  now 
quite  time  I  had  closed,  and  despatched,  this  al- 
ready very  long  letter.  *  *  *  *  [f  following 
is  from  's  journal : 

"  This  part  of  the  north  of  England  is  par- 
ticularly interesting  to  a  Friend  attached  to  the 
Society,  and  acquainted  with  its  history,  from  the 
associations  connecting  it  with  its  early  days.  It 
was  into  the  north  that  the  first  messengers  were 
sent,  and  among  its  honest,  simple  minded  people 
convincements  were  most  numerous,  under  thci 
powerful  preaching  of  George  Fox  and  other  emi.. 
nent  instruments.  Hexam,  Brigham,  and  differ 
ent  towns  in  the  lake  country  of  Cumberland  ar( 
frequently  mentioned  in  the  journals  of  thosci 
worthies ;  from  which  cause  this  district  had  acj 
interest  for  us,  which  most  travellers  do  not  feel 

From  Cockermouth  we  went  by  railway  t( 
White  Haven,  and  thence  proceeded  along  the 
margin  of  the  sea  down  to  St.  Bees  and  on  t< 
Ulverstone.    Here  we  stopped,  in  order  to  visi 
Swarthmore  Hall  and  meeting  house,  which  an 
little  over  a  mile  out  of  the  town.    A  "steepl 
house"  of  ancient  appearance  was  near  our  hotel 
but  whether  it  was  the  one  where  G.  Fox  was  » 
cruelly  beaten,  knocked  down  and  trodden  upon 
we  could  not  tell.    Our  walk  to  the  meetinj 
house  was  a  pleasant  one,  the  country  being  roll 
ing,  and  well  cultivated.    On  enquiry  at  a  sma 
farm-house  near  by,  we  found  a  little  girl  to  ac 
as  guide  and  informant;  and  she  seemed  quit 
pleased  while  pointing  out  to  us,  strangers  fror 
zVmcrica,  the  different  objects  of  interest  remain 
ing  on  the  premises.   The  farm-house  we  suppos 
to  be  the  place  designated  by  G.  Fox  in  his  wi! 
as  "  Petty' s,  which  I  bought  of  S.  and  R.  Fell  fo| 
£70."    The  meeting  house  appears  to  have  bee 
recently  repaired,  and  partly  remodeled;  so  tha 
it  probably  looks  somewhat  different  now,  frot 
the  appearance  it  presented  in  the  days  of  G.  Fos 
though  it  looks  very  antiquated.     The  chai 
bedstead,  and  bible  used  by  G.  Fox  and  kef 
there,  are  still  preserved ;  but  the  latter  is  n 
longer  chained  to  the  gallery-rail,  as  in  olden  tim 
but  is  carefully  locked  up  in  a  closet.    Our  littl 
girl-guide  exhibited  this  piece  of  antiquity  to  u: 
with  its  heavy  clasps,  and  chain  and  padlock  sti 
attached.    The  distance  from  here  to  Swarthmoi 
Hall,  is  not  more  than  half  a  mile,  and  the  wal 
to  it  is  very  pleasant  and  picturesque,  but  the  aj 
proach  on  this  side,  through  a  long  lane,  is  unii 
viting,  looking  slovenly  and  uiicarod  for,  whic 
we  regretted  to  observe,  and  felt  rather  surprise 
that  Friends  here  have  not  felt  enough  interest  1 
retain  it  in  the  Society,  and  see  that  it  is  kept  i 
good  condition.    The  house  presents  a  very  ant 
quatcd  and  venerable  appearance,  but  shows  tl 
want  of  repair.     It  was  from  no  superstitioi 
reverence  for  the  memory  or  character  of  G.  Fo: 
nor  from  any  feeling  of  sanctity  for  the  plac 
which  was  his  nominal  home,  that  our  feelini 
were  deeply  moved,  while  recognizing  before  v 
many  of  the  places  incidentally  mentioned  in  h! 
journal.    We  passed  through  the  rick-yard  ac 
by  the  "great  shed"  or  straw-house,  spoken  of  ! 
being  often  filled  with  the  horses  of  travcllir 
ministers  in  Judge  Fell's  life-time;  and  cnterc 
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the  house  by  the  kitchen  door,  it  opening  nearest 
the  lane.  The  kitchen,  where  G.  Fox  preached 
to  the  servants,  still  retains  its  huge  fire-place  and 
stone  floor.  The  "  great  hall,"  where  Friends 
long  held  their  meetings  for  divine  worship,  the 
parlor  with  its  oaken  wainscot  from  floor  to  ceil- 
ing, where  Judge  Fell  and  his  Margaret  first  re- 
ceived the  bold  innovator  upon  dead  forms  and 
ceremonies,  and  listened  to  his  clear  expositions 
of  the  truths  of  the  gospel;  the  "great  stair- 
case,"— and  a  most  unique  affair  it  is, — and  the 
chamber  at  the  top  of  the  first  flight,  where  the 
judge  sat  to  listen  to  the  preaching  in  the  hall 
below,  all  remain,  just  as  in  the  days  referred  to, 
except  being  a  little  more  worn ;  and  as  we  sat 
in  or  walked  through  them,  memory  was  busy 
with  the  scenes  and  actors  of  bygone  years,  con- 
necting the  objects  around  us  with  priests  and 
princes  of  the  Almighty's  own  making,  and 
awakening  emotions  far  deeper  and  more  gratify- 
ing, than  any  called  forth  by  donjon  keep,  or 
Abbey  cloisters." 

SCRAPS  FROM  THE  WKITER's  JOURNAL. 


On 


England 


day,  having  taken  our  passage  in  the 
we  bade  farewell  to  beautiful,  green 
and  with  feelings  how  different 
taken  our  depar- 


steamer  A 
Old 

from  those  with  which  we  had 


ture  from  the  shores  of  France ;  and  our  final 
leave,  probably  of  Switzerland;  the  enjoyment  of 
whose  natural  scenery  had  surpassed  in  heart-sat- 
isfying intensity,  anything  of  the  kind  ever  expe- 
rienced before.  As,  notwithstanding  this  enjoy- 
ment was  so  complete  in  itself,  that  the  fact  that 
we  were  strangers  in  a  strange  land  could  find  small 
opportunity  to  intrude  itself  into  the  thoughts, 
yet  it  was  no  less  a  fact — and  we  left  it  with  no 
heart-tendering  interest  mingled  with  our  regret. 
But  in  taking  leave  of  these  British  Isles,  the  feel- 
ing is  much  akin  to  that  on  leaving  our  native 
land.  We  feel  that  we  not  only  have  a  natural 
claim  upon  the  soil  of  England,  its  time-honored 
institutions,  its  venerable  ruins,  &c.,  but  both 
here  and  in  Ireland,  we  have  felt  as  if  we  were 
among  brothers — with  some  of  whom,  ties  of 
friendship  have  been  formed,  which  though  we 
may  never  meet  again,  can  never  be  broken. 
What  unvarying  kindness  has  attended  us,  which 
can  only  compare  with  that  of  brother  or  sister — 
and  up  to  the  very  last  hour.  We  had  been  tar- 
rying during  the  last  few  days  at  the  beautiful 

home  of  ;  (the  same  to  which  we  were  so 

promptly  and  warmly  invited,  immediately  after 
our  first  arrival  in  Liverpool,)  who,  with  his  wife 
and  little  son,  had  accompanied  us  to  the  river 
steamboat,  in  which  passengers  for  America,  were 
to  be  conveyed  to  the  steamer  A.  *  *  *  *  * 
It  is  now  quite  time  for  them  to  go  :  and,  re- 
ceiving their  parting  words, — that,  as  they  were 
about  to  cross  the  river,  and  would  be  likely  to 
pass  the  A.,  they  would  be  on  the  look-out  for  us, 
.  and  would  waive  a  last  farewell, — they  turned 
away,  and  with  an  interest  not  soon  to  be  forgot- 
ten, we  stood  looking  after  them  as  long  as  their 
retreating  forms  could  be  seen,  until  they  disap- 
peared in  the  crowd.  Soon  we  pushed  off  from 
the  wharf,  and  it  was  not  long  before  we  mounted 
the  great  ocean  steamer.  While  lying  half  an 
hour  in  the  stream,  we  stood  in  the  stern  intently 
watchino;  anion";  the  different  small  steamboats  for 
the  one  that  bore  our  friends,  hoping  it  might 
come  near  enough  for  us  to  recognize  their  fami- 
liar forms,  the  dear  kind  hand,  and  the  waiving 
white  handkerchief,  but  in  vain, — the  boats  all 
kept  afar  off,  and  we  saw  them  no  more.  Disap- 
pointed as  a  child,  with  a  brim-full  heart,  I  turned 
listlessly  to  a  seat,  where,  for  a  time,  I  seemed 
almost  riveted;  absorbed  with  curiously'  contend- 


ing emotions.  Surely,  when  in  the  future  I  shall 
turn  towards  England,  that  last  lovely  picture,  in 
its  coarse  setting  on  the  wharf,  unmoved  by  the 
jostling  crowd,  will  be  on  the  foreground;  soon, 
indeed,  to  be  transferred — in  my  vision — to  its 
wonted  place,  "  the  beautiful  home"  in  the  per- 
spective, with  its  charming  surroundings  of  velvet 
lawn,  fine  shrubbery  and  trees, — though  not  even 
there  to  shine  more  brightly, — where  we  had 
passed  the  last  delightful  hours  of  the  many  we 
had  enjoyed,  in  our  mother  country — our  father- 
land. Strange  it  might  seem,  now  the  hour  had 
come  which  I  had  so  longed  for,  no.w  that  we  were 
actually  setting  out  on  our  return  voyage  to  our 
beloved  home  and  friends,  that  I  should  expe- 
rience anything  of  feadness  in  leaving  these  foreign 
shores.  Yet  so  it  is.  And, — notwithstanding  the 
precious  cheering  hope  of  being  restored  to  our 
home  and  all  most  dear, — having  formed  interest- 
ing friendships,  which,  as  far  as  the  true  feeling 
is  concerned,  will  be  continued,  we  doubt  not, 
through  life,  perhaps  it  is  not  strange  that  thoughts 
of  parting  from  these,  probably  never  again  to 
meet  them,  and  from  scenes  of  such  varied  love- 
liness, sublime  beauty,  and  intense  interest,  which 
we  had  been  dwelling  and  wandering  among,  had 
enjoyed  so  deeply,  so  engrossingly, — combined 
with  anticipations  of  the  future,  the  awful  uncer- 
tainty of  a  voyage  across  the  ocean,  and  the  heart- 
sickening  considerations  relative  to  our  poor,  once 
highly  favoured,  but  I  fear  ungrateful,  and  now 
stricken  country, — should  fill  my  heart,  even  to 
oppression,  with  a  vague,  undefined  sadness,  which 
for  a  time  it  seemed  quite  out  of  my  power  to  rise 
above.  *  *  *  *  * 

 .   Once  more  we  are  floating  on  the 

broad  blue  ocean,  and, — again,  I  may  repeat, — 


with  feelings  indeed  how  different  from  those  we 
experienced  many  months  since,  when,  under  an 
over-ruling  Providence,  we  committed  ourselves 
to  its  mercy — when  the  loved  shores  of  our  native 
land  were  fading  from  our  sight, — for  now  we  are 
"  homeward-bound !"  Then,  setting  sail  with  high 
expectations  of  enjoyment  in  the  scenes  of  foreign 
lands ;  which  though  more  than  realized  on  my 
part,  the  joy  of  being  permitted  in  safety  to  re- 
turn, if  this  may  be,  after  being  in  mercy  preserved 
thus  far,  and  again  to  set  feet  on  those  dear  shores, 
is  too  full  to  need  any  comment.  *  *  * 
Much  delight  as  I  must  always  take  in  the  ocean 
under  any  circumstances,  where  all  is  right  and 
safe,  I  think  it  will  be  somewhat  impaired  in  this 
our  return  voyage  in  a  steamer,  or  rather  I  think 
I  shall  not  enjoy  it  as  fully  as  I  did  in  the  sailing 
vessel.  Firstof  these  vessels.  The  latter  seems  more 
a  child  of  the  sea.  It  may  be  a  mere  fancy,  but  the 
"  ship," — sure  theformer  has  no  legitimate  claim  to 
this  title, — appears  to  me  more  noble,  as  she  cer 
tainly  is  the  more  graceful.  Cast  confidingly,  yet 
proudly,  with  her  white  wings  spread  to  the  breeze, 
upon  the  bosom  of  grand  old  Ocean,  as  he  "  goeth 
forth,  dread,  fathomless,  alone,"  to  be  tossed  at 
will  in  his  mighty  arms,  to  sweep  free  and  far 
over  his  boundless  blue  deep,  to  the  icy  poles,  or 
to  girdle  the  world  in  one  voyage,  trusting  patient 
ly,  fearlessly,  to  his  favour,  and  that  of  the  fickle 
but  lordly  winds,  while  each  are  sporting  with 
their  beautiful  toy,  gaily  and  lightly  she  bounds 
o'er  the  waves  to  her  destined  port.  Not  rushing 
defiantly  on,  like  this  modern  machine  that  now 
carries  us;  irreverently  digging  its  way  over  this 
sublime  majesty  of  waters,  grinding  under  its  iron 
wheel  all  of  poetry  or  romance  ever  associated 
with  a  vessel  under  full  sail  at  sea.  Then,  the 
former  is  the  true  "  Gallant  Ship."  The  legitimate 
descendant,  through  a  long  line  of  ancestry,  from 
those  which  in  the  days  of  the  prophets  and  apos 


and  streams."    "There  go  the  ships,"  said  the 
Psalmist,  when  speaking  of  the  wonders  of  the 
"  great  and  wide  sea."    Machinery  is  a  very  fine 
thing,  (and  that  is  a  truism)  even  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  tourist's  journey.    But  when  I  am 
travelling  this  glorious  watery  highway,  give  me 
the  "  Gallant  Ship  !"    And  the  ocean — beheld 
from  this  upper  promenade  deck  of  the  steamer — 
which  I  suppose  I  ought  also  consider  very  fine, 
— it  really  appears  less  grand  than  when  I  sat  or 
stood  in  the  stern  of  the  ship,  where  the  eye  was 
more  on  a  line  with  its  rolling  billows.  And  there 
stands  that  stack  of  huge  ungraceful  smoke  and 
steam  pipes — what  a  contrast  to  the  tall,  tapering 
masts  studded  with  swelling  white  sails ! — ob- 
structing the  view  of  the  prow;  while  indeed  this 
vessel  seems  not  to  be  so  magnificently  rearing 
and  plunging  in  a  concave  of  waters,  as  did  the 
former,  ever  and  oft  bounding  up  the  sides  thereof. 
And  it  is  truly  surprising  to  me,  that  the  small 
difference  in  our  elevation  above  the  ocean's  sur- 
face upon  this  promenade  deck,  as  compared  with 
the  deck  of  the  ship,  should  have  such  a  flatten- 
ing effect  upon  the  waves;  so  that,  though  we 
have  had  some  very  stormy  weather,  they  have 
never  appeared  nearly  as  vast  or  high,  as  when  on 
our  voyage  out.    Then  long  after  the  storm  sub- 
sided, the  waves  continued  constantly  to  dash  so 
completely  over  the  main  deck  of  this  vessel,  that 
it  was  quite  out  of  the  question  to  attempt  to  go 
out,  and  we  were  obliged  to  remain  below ;  and 
having  no  fine  large  stern-windows  here,  none  at 
all  indeed  in  the  stern,  the  little  peep  holes  at  the 
side  of  the  saloon  afford  small  opportunity  for 
ocean  gazing.  But  though,  childish  as  it  maybe, 
I  could  find  in  me  the  whim  to  feel  almost  vexed, 
while  gazing  from  my  favorite  stand  point  on  the 
upper  deck  where  I  can  see  the  foaming  waters 
below  in  the  rear  of  the  wheels, — as  well  as  the 
sublime  waste  near  and  far — at  the  seeming  indig- 
nity offered  to  the  Sovereign  Deep  by  their  con- 
tinued and  futile  rasping  of  his  boundless,  royal 
robe,  whose  immaculate  purple  folds  flow  round  a 
world,  I  delight,  notwithstanding,  in  looking  at 
the  exceeding  beauty  of  those  foaming  waters. 
The  effect,  to  my  eye,  is  as  singular  as  beautiful ; 
appearing  as  they  are  incessantly  dashed  from  the 
great  wheels  in  rich  snowy  masses,  not  like  a  cata- 
ract, a  water-/a^^,  but  as  if  the  whole  were  rushing 
upward — a  portion  being  really  tossed  up — falling 
then  returning  from  below  the  surface,  and  dash- 
ing far  on,  until  the  white  torrents  meeting  from 
each  side  the  vessel,  they  gradually  mingle  with 
the  dark  blue  sea,  over  which  they  seemed  to  have 
been  flowing,  as  a  stream  flows  over  a  green 
meadow.  Another  point  of  view  we  have,  to  which 
I  daily  resort,  where,  though  we  have  but  very 
limited  peeps  at  the  ocean,  they  are  very  beautiful 
peeps,  which  I  also  much  delight  in.    Our  state- 
room is  just  a  little  forward  of  the  wheels,  and 
standing  upon  the  lounge,  we  can  see  from  our 
little  window,  into,  under,  and  over  the  rich  masses 
of  water — the  dense  white  foam  wreathing  the 
lylue — which  are  ever  rushing,  leaping,  frolicking 
by.    An  exquisite  water  sprite,  sometimes  there 
are  two,  amid  the  veil  of  spray  and  mist,  decked 
in  the  loveliest  and  brightest  rainbow  tints,  is 
dancing  and  flitting  from  wave  to  wave,  while  the 
latter  in  turn,  are  throwing  up  their  white  arms 
wildly  and  high,  as  if  striving  to  catch  it;  but  the 
instant  they  touch  the  border  of  its  brilliant  man- 
tle, the  little  coquette  is  off  to  dance  and  flit  over 
the  brow  of  another,  again  to  glide  away  out  of 
siffht  for  an  instant,  as  a  bevy  of  white  plumed 
pursuers  are  flung  from  the  wheel.     *    *    *  * 
To-day  we  had  an  unexpected  arrival 


from  America,  in  the  advent  of  some  little  land 
ties,  sailed  over  the  "  wide  sea,"'  the  "  broad  rivers  birds.    In  making  one  of  their  excursions  out  to 
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sea,  the  inconsiderate  winds  had,  I  suppose,  blown 
them  beyond  their  reckoning,  and  finding  it 
difficult  to  return,  they  were  glad  to  take  refuge 
on  our  safe  convoy.  Poor  little  wanderers,  how 
tired  they  looked  !  as  they  dropped  one  by  one  on 
the  boats  suspended  at  the  side  of  the  ship.  I 
forthwith  went  in  pursuit  of  some  bread  crumbs, 
which  I  cast  among  them ;  but  they  were  too 
weary  to  take  any  notice  of  my  favours — and  re- 
mained for  a  time  with  heads  drooping  on  their 
breasts,  cowering  on  the  spot  where  first  they  had 
rested.  They  are  now,  however,  hopping  about 
on  the  deck  and  elsewhere,  in  search  of  food,  and 
flying  and  perching  among  the  rigging,  lively 
enough.  The  captain  informed  us  they  often  had 
such  visitors  when  approaching  land,  and  that 
they  did  not  leave  the  ship  until  nearly  in  port. 
Welcome,  then,  thrice  welcome,  dear  little  har- 
bingers of  home  !  Stay  with  us  and  rest,  until  in 
safety  you  can  again  take  flight  to  your  loved  ones 
amid  trees  and  green  bowers.  For  we  also  are 
weary — have  loved  ones  awaiting  us — we,  too,  are 
"  homeward-bound !" 


Mammoth  Remains  in  Siberia. — During  the 
last  two  centuries,  at  least  twenty  thousand  mam- 
moths have  been  washed  out  of  the  ice  and  soil  in 
which  they  were  imbedded  in  Siberia.  They  are, 
of  course,  most  valuable  remains  of  an  extinct  race 
of  animals;  but  the  inhabitants  of  the  region  have 
preserved  only  the  tusks,  which  have  a  commer- 
cial value  as  ivory.  Russian  geologists  are  now 
making  preparations  to  promote  the  discovery  of 
the  congealed  remains  of  these  mammoth  animals 
in  Siberia,  and  particularly  to  preserve  one  of 
these  carcasses  as  perfect  and  entire  as  possible, 
as  it  is  considered  that  microscopic  investigation 
of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  might  throw  a 
powerful  light  on  a  host  of  geological  and  physio- 
logical problems. 
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THE  DRAFTED  FRIENDS  FROM  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

The  readers  of  "  The  Friend"  generally,  have 
probably  heard  of  the  five  Friends  from  North 
Carolina,  who  were  drafted  for  the  confederate 
army,  and  for  a  long  period  detained  in  it.  As 
Keveral  accounts  respecting  them  have  been  pub- 
lished which  are  erroneous  in  some  particulars, 
it  seems  proper  that  a  brief  narrative  of  the  facts 
fihould  be  preserved.  It  is  drawn  from  the  written 
and  oral  statements  of  the  Friends  themselves. 

Four  of  these  Friends,  viz:  Thomas  Ilinshaw, 
aged  32,  Jacob  Ilinshaw,  his  brother,  aged  29, 
and  Cyrus  and  Nathan  Barker,  also  brothers,  aged 
respectively  22  and  20  years,  are  members  of 
Iloliy  Spring  iMontlily  Meeting,  in  Guilford  county, 
North  Carolina.  VV^illiani  J}.  Ilockctt,  aged  30, 
i.s  a  member  of  Centre  Monthly  Meeting,  llau- 
dolph  county,  N.  C. 

The  first  four  were  forcibly  taken  from  their 
liomcs  the  latter  part  of  the  Tenth  month,  1SG2, 
and  det;iiued  in  tlie  rebel  army  until  the  battle  of 
(icttysburg,  in  the  Seventh  montii,  18(33.  Wil- 
liam J},  llockett  was  taken  in  the  Sixth  mouth, 
1.SG3,  and  remained  witli  the  army  nearly  one 
month,  when  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Union 
troops,  shortly  before  tiic  battle  of  Gettysburg, 
and  sent  to  Fort  Delaware  nearly  two  weeks  earlier 
than  the  others,  lie  was  in  a  different  division 
of  the  rebel  arn)y  from  them,  and  they  did  not 
know  of  his  being  taken  from  home  until  they 
met  him,  as  a  fellow  prisoner,  in  Fort  Delaware. 

They  arc  all  farmers,  and  the  eldest  three  arc 


married,  and  have  left  wives  and  children,  one  of 
the  latter  born  since  its  father  was  forced  from 
home.  While  the  four  Friends  were  within  those 
States  held  by  the  rebels,  they  had  communica- 
tion by  letter  with  their  families  and  friends,  and 
once  were  permitted  to  visit  them ;  but  when  the 
army  moved  further  north,  letters  could  not  pass, 
and  for  about  five  months  they  have  had  no  intel- 
ligence from  them,  which  they  feel  to  be  a  very 
sore  trial. 

Thomas  Hinshaw  was  taken  at  his  home  by  an 
armed  guard,  early  in  the  morning,  and  notwith- 
standing the  entreaty  of  his  wife,  who  was  pre- 
paring breakfast,  was  hurried  away  to  the  military 
camp,  with  scarcely  any  opportunity  to  prepare  for 
his  absence,  or  to  take  leave  of  his  family.  Jacob 
Hinshaw  was  taken  from  his  bed  in  the  night,  and 
carried  off  in  the  same  hasty  and  unfeeling  man- 
ner; as  were  also  Cyrus  and  Nathan  Barker,  who 
lived  with  their  aged  parents. 

On  reaching  the  camp,  they  were  directed  by 
an  officer  to  procure  conveyances  to  take  them  to 
Ashborough,  a  distance  of  fifteen  miles,  where  the 
conscripts  were  to  assemble.  Believing  war  to  be 
wholly  inconsistent  with  Christianity,  and  feeling 
a  conscientious  objection  to  doing  any  thing  which 
would  seem  like  countenancing  it,  or  aiding  in  any 
military  proceedings,  they  informed  the  officer 
that  they  felt  themselves  prisoners,  brought  there 
and  held  against  their  will,  and  that  they  could 
not  procure  means  for  their  own  constrained  trans- 
portation. 

The  officer  behaved  with  moderation,  and  per- 
mitted them  to  go  home  that  night,  under  care  of 
the  guard.  On  reaching  Ashborough  next  day,  they 
were  required  to  give  bonds  for  their  appearance 
there  again  on  the  4th  of  the  Eleventh  month,  or 
to  be  sent  to  jail.  The  Friends  felt  unwilling  to 
enter  into  bonds,  and  the  guard  were  told  they 
must  conduct  them  to  prison.  This  they  were 
very  unwilling  to  do,  saying  they  could  not 
bear  to  take  them  to  jail,  and  urged  Friends  to 
comply  with  the  officer's  demand — some  of  the 
guard  offering  to  be  bound  for  them — which  the 
Friends  could  not  consent  to.  They  felt  restrained 
by  an  inward  principle  from  running  away,  or 
leaving  their  position  without  leave,  and  they  knew 
moreover,  that  the  guard,  who  appeared  friendly, 
would  be  held  responsible  for  them. 

They  were  permitted  to  go  home,  on  their 
promise  to  appear  at  a  specified  time,  and  remained 
there  until  the  3d  of  the  Eleventh  mo.,  when  they 
again  had  to  endure  the  close  trial  of  parting  with 
their  beloved  families  and  friends  and  leaving 
them  in  much  affliction,  with  an  uncertainty  when, 
or  whether  ever,  they  should  again  meet.  One  of 
them,  in  writing  of  this  sorrowful  parting  says : 
"  I  hope  and  trust  we  left  them  in  the  care  and 
keeping  of  a  merciful  Father,  who  is  able  to  bear 
us  all  up  through  our  many  trials  and  bcsetments 
in  the  journey  through  this  wilderness  world,  and 
I  believe,  if  wc  put  our  whole  trust  in  Him,  is 
willing  to  lead  us  safely  to  the  haven  of  rest." 

On  the  morning  of  the  -Ith,  they  arrived  at  Ash- 
borough, where  they  were  joined  by  above  seventy 
conscripts,  two  of  whom  had  a  right  of  member- 
ship among  Friends,  and  were  sent  on  to  llaleigh. 
Here  the  two  persons  just  mentioned  were  dis- 
charged, one  on  account  of  feeble  health,  and  the 
other  ou  his  promise  to  pay  §500,  the  sum  pre- 
scribed by  tlie  confederate  conscription  law  to  be 
paid  by  tiiose  drafted,  as  a  commutation  for  mlli- 
Uiry  service.  The  four  Friends  thinking  it  not 
right  to  pay  anything  for  avoiding  what  they  be- 
lieved to  bo  evil,  chose  rather  to  sufler  what  might 
be  permitted  to  come  upon  them,  and  rely  upon 
the  I'rince  of  peace  for  protection  and  support 
tlirough  the  trying  scenes  which  awaited  them. 


Their  journey  from  Weldon,  N.  C,  to  the  rebel 
camp  French,  near  Blackwater,  in  Virginia,  was 
a  trying  one.  The  conscripts  were  packed  into 
cars  so  closely  that  they  had  no  room  to  sit  down, 
or  to  rest  their  weary  bodies,  only  as  they  leaned 
on  each  other's  knees ;  and  were  kept  in  this  con- 
dition, without  water  to  drink,  and  only  the  little 
food  they  carried  about  them,  for  nearly  twenty- 
four  hours. 

Being  sent  to  the  52d  Regiment  of  North. 
Carolina  troops,  commanded  by  Colonel  James  K. 
Marshall,  they  were  directed  to  choose  what  com- 
pany in  it  they  would  be  mustered  with.  They 
replied  that  they  were  brought  there  by  constraint, 
against  their  will,  and  that  their  religious  princi- 
ples would  not  allow  them  to  engage  in  any  ser- 
vice in  the  army,  or  to  choose  any  company  to  bo 
attached  to.  3'hey  were  then  required  to  pay  the 
commutation  money  provided  for  in  the  law,  the 
officers  telling  them  it  should  only  be  applied  for 
civil  purposes  as  the  ordinary  taxes  were,  and  not 
to  the  use  of  the  army.  But  they  replied  that 
they  considered  war  to  be  wrong,  and  did  not 
think  it  right  to  pay  anything  for  exemption  from 
taking  part  in  it  on  conscientious  grounds. 

At  times,  the  fact  that  some  members  of  tho 
Society,  who  had  been  drafted,  had  paid  the  com- 
mutation money,  was  thrown  up  to  them  by  tho 
officers,  with  unpleasant  reflections  on  them  for 
their  refusal  to  do  the  same,  which  added  greatly 
to  their  distress  and  trouble. 

Colonel  Marshall,  finding  he  could  not  induce 
them  to  comply  in  any  way,  at  length  directed 
Captain  James  Kincaid  to  take  them  into  his 
company.  He  proved  to  be  very  friendly  to  them, 
and  though  his  men  were  all  strangers  to  our 
Friends,  they  were  soon  so  won  upon  by  a  quiet 
and  consistent  example,  that  they  generally  treated 
them  with  more  kindness  than  could  have  beea 
anticipated.  The  first  lieutenant  treated  them 
harshly,  and  demanded  why  they  did  not  draw 
knapsacks,  &c.,  from  the  government  stores,  ob- 
serving that  he  did  not  see  how  they  would  carry 
guns,  with  their  bundles.  They  told  him  they 
had  no  use  for  guns,  and  did  not  expect  to  carry 
any,  as  they  had  a  testimony  against  all  fighting. 
They  reasoned  their  case  pretty  closely  with  him, 
showing  by  many  passages  from  the  holy  scrip- 
tures, that  they  were  only  standing  up  for  what 
they  believed  to  be  the  true  christian  principles. 
Unable  to  elude  the  force  of  their  quotations,  ho 
resorted  to  the  weak  and  foolish  allegation,  that 
the  scriptures  were  translated  by  men  who  did  not 
understand  the  languages  in  which  they  wero 
written,  and  that  they  gave  them  such  meaning 
as  suited  their  own  purposes.  But  the  incorrect- 
ness of  this  assertion  was  too  palpable  to  be  su!  - 
tained.  He  then  said  there  was  a  way  to  force 
men  to  do  what  they  did  not  want  to,  and  left 
them,  evidently  much  disconcerted,  and  did  not 
afterward  renew  the  argument. 

Next  day  he  ordered  them  to  help  clear  off  a 
piece  of  ground  for  a  new  encampment,  which 
they  declined  doing,  calmly  giving  their  reasons 
for  the  refusal.  He  became  excited,  and  ordered 
his  men  to  get  their  guns  and  bayonets,  and  com- 
pel obedience,  saying  they  should  help.  The  sol- 
diers appeared  unwilling  to  do  so — some  saying 
they  had  no  bayonets,  and  others,  that  their 
guns  were  not  there,  <!cc.  He  very  sharply  or- 
dered guns  to  be  brought,  and  told  two  soldiers 
to  press  on  the  Friends  severely  with  their  bayo- 
nets, if  they  would  not  go  and  help  without. 
The  men,  however,  were  not  disposed  to  injure 
them ;  and  though  obliged  to  obey  orders,  did  not 
hurt  the  Friends  very  much.  Captain  Kincaid 
saw  what  was  doing,  and  taking  the  lieutenant 
asi^  forbad  the  use  of  any  further  force,  and  tol4 
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the  Friends  they  might  remain  quiet  where  they 
were.  Of  this  trying  occasion,  one  of  them 
writef5 : 

"  Our  dependence  for  protection  was  in  that  power 
which  is  higher  than  man ;  and  we  desired  that 
our  heavenly  Father,  whom  we  had  been  endea- 
vouring to  serve,  might  preserve  ua  through  the 
many  trials  which  might  yet  beset  us ;  which  he 
has  been  pleased  to  do  in  a  remarkable  manner, 
unworthy  as  I  feel  of  the  least  of  his  favours." 

After  this,  a  Friend  from  a  neighbouring  meet- 
ing in  Virginia,  coming  to  see  them,  asked  per- 
mission to  take  them  to  his  house,  and  the  lieu- 
tenant above  mentioned,  was  now  so  moderate  and 
softened  in  his  feelings  that  he  went  to  the  colonel 
to  obtain  leave  for  them  to  go.  This  was  granted, 
and  gave  them  an  opportunity  at  different  times 
to  visit  several  Friends  about  Blackwater,  and 
also  to  attend  a  Meeting  for  Worship,  which  was 
a  great  satisfaction  to  them  in  this  time  of  trouble. 

They  were  tried  with  offers  of  bounty-money, 
clothing  and  other  government  stores,  and  also 
with  serving  as  wagoners,  cooks,  or  waiting  on  the 
sick  in  the  hospitals;  none  of  which  they  thought 
it  right  to  accept  or  to  do,  and  the  captain  would 
not  allow  them  to  be  forced ;  the  lieutenant,  also, 
appearing  more  kindly  disposed.  But  the  colonel 
now  seemed  more  earnest  to  have  them  do  some- 
thing, and  said  they  should  go  into  service. 
They  calmly  reasoned  with  him,  but  he  did 
not  appear  disposed  to  argue,  and  ordering  his 
men  to  make  three  of  them  go  and  load  fodder, 
designed  for  the  use  of  the  army,  he  mounted  his 
horse  and  rode  away.  The  soldiers  tried  to  com- 
pel them  to  aid  in  loading  the  fodder,  threatening 
them  with  hanging,  drowning,  and  being  shot, 
and  some  were  ordered  to  run  their  bayonets 
through  them.  Some  seemed  rough  and  angry, 
as  if  they  would  do  them  harm,  but  Friends  keep- 
ing quiet  and  steady,  they  were  not  much  hurt. 
After  a  great  deal  of  unavailing  threatening,  the 
soldiers  tied  them  to  the  tail  of  a  wagon,  and 
drove  them  through  mud  and  water  about  three 
miles  to  where  the  fodder  was.  Here  they  were 
again  called  on  to  help  load  it,  but  on  their  refu- 
sal, no  further  attempt  at  force  was  made.  They 
kept  them  tied  to  the  wagon  until  their  return  to 
camp,  when  they  were  released.  The  wagon 
master,  who  at  first  seemed  fierce,  afterwards  said 
he  respected  men  who  kept  to  their  religious  prin- 
ciples; and  being  asked  if  he  was  not  afraid  the 
Friends  would  run  away,  replied  "No — I  wish  they 
would" — doubtless  wishing  to  be  clear  of  men 
whose  consistent  course  made  them  a  burdensome 
stone. 

After  this,  though  often  sharply  threatened,  no 
attempt  at  coercion  was  used,  and  they  were 
merely  required  to  keep  along  with  the  army,  be- 
tween the  regiment  and  the  rear  guard,  but  not 
to  march  in  the  ranks.  Their  food  was  often 
small  in  quantity,  and  very  bad  in  kind,  so  as  to 
be  scarcely  edible,  and  they  were  exposed  to  all 
kinds  of  weather  during  a  long  winter;  but  the 
most  trying  of  all,  was  to  be  obliged  to  witness  so 
much  profanity  and  wickedness  for  so  long  a  pe- 
riod, and  with  little  prospect  of  relief.  The  be- 
fore-mentioned writer  says  of  their  situation,  "It 
was  trying  to  bear,  though  we  held  up  pretty  well 
Tinder  it  all,  having  a  hope  of  better  days,  and 
trusting  in  the  Lord  for  help." 

In  the  First  month,  18G3,  the  regiment  moved 
from  the  Blackwater,  in  Virginia,  and  soon  after 
quartered  at  Groldsboro',  in  North  Carolina.  AVhile 
here  they  obtained  a  furlough  of  fifteen  days  to 
visit  their  families.  General  Pettigrew  endorsed 
his  approval  on  the  back  of  the  written  order, 
Btating  as  one  reason  for  granting  them  leave  of 
absence,  that  "  they  were  of  no  manner  of  uso  in 


the  army,"  and  General  Hill  said,  "  they  were  not 
worth  a  straw  to  the  army;"  both  which  spoke 
well  for  the  steadiness  of  their  refusal  to  counte- 
nance war  in  any  way. 

On  the  28th  of  the  Second  month,  1863,  they 
had  a  joyful  meeting  with  their  wives  and  children, 
and  other  relations  and  friends,  though  the 
thought  of  again  having  to  part  so  soon  was  some 
drawback.  Feelings  of  natural  affection  strongly 
pieaded  for  remaining  at  home,  and  paying  the 
$500  fine,  which  they  had  the  means  to  do ;  but 
a  sense  of  religious  duty  to  their  Divine  Master 
silenced  these  reasonings,  and  on  the  12th  of  the 
Third  month  they  again  endured  the  close  trial  of 
parting  with  all  that  was  most  dear  to  them,  and 
returned  to  camp. 

The  regiment  changed  its  position  frequently, 
which  occasioned  much  fatigue  and  labour;  and 
as  the  harvest  in  Carolina  was  near,  a  petition, 
numerously  signed,  was  forwarded  by  their  rela- 
tives and  friends  to  the  officers  of  the  army,  ask- 
ing permission  for  their  return  home  long  enough 
to  gather  their  crops  for  the  subsistence  of  their 
families,  but  it  was  not  allowed. 

The  army  remained  a  few  days  near  Fredericks- 
burg, allowing  our  Friends  an  opportunity  of  wit- 
nessing the  horrible  scenes  still  exhibited  on  the 
battle-field,  and  the  fearful  effects  of  war.  From 
this  scene  of  desolation  and  destruction  they  had 
a  painful  and  wearisome  walk  of  some  hundreds 
of  miles,  often  through  mud  and  water,  to  Get- 
tysburg, in  Pennsylvania,  where  they  arrived 
about  the  1st  of  the  Seventh  mouth. 

A  fight  between  the  Union  and  rebel  armies  oc- 
curred soon  after,  but  the  Friends  were  not  required 
to  go  to  the  field.  On  the  last  day  of  the  fight, 
however,  orders  came  to  the  camp  where  they 
were,  for  every  one  who  was  able  to  walk,  to  re- 
pair at  once  to  the  battle-ground,  to  fill  up  the 
ranks,  which  were  greatly  thinned  by  the  num- 
bers who  had  fallen.  The  colonel,  lieutenant- 
colonel,  major,  sergeant-major,  and  all  the  cap- 
tains of  the  regiment,  had  been  either  killed  or 
wounded. 

Our  Friends  were  soon  arrested  for  not  going, 
and  taken  before  an  officer,  to  whom  they  ex- 
plained the  ground  of  religious  scruple  on  which 
they  stood,  and  though  he  told  them  to  go  and 
join  their  regiment,  yet  he  intimated  to  the  guard 
that  they  need  not  force  them  to  do  so.  Respect- 
ing this  trying  season,  one  of  the  Friends  writes  : 
"  We  desired  not  to  go  to  the  battle-field,  though 
expecting  we  should  have  to;  and  I  think  we  all 
felt  that  the  Lord  was  the  only  one  to  look  to  for 
protection  in  this  trying  time.  We  tried  to  be 
reconciled  to  our  lot,  and  to  the  will  of  the  Al- 
mighty and  were  favoured  beyond  our  expectation, 
for  which  we  have  much  cause  for  thankfulness." 

The  lieutenant  who  had  formerly  been  so  harsh 
toward  them,  having  come  into  command  of  the 
regiment,  now  met  with  them  and  said,  he  knew 
they  could  not  fight,  but  he  thought  they  would 
have  to  go  to  the  regiment,  which  was  then  in  line 
of  battle,  adding  that  he  could  not  blame  them 
much  for  not  fighting;  that  they  might  go  just 
where  they  pleased,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned; 
and  if  they  went  to  the  field  they  could  lie  down 
there,  and,  it  might  be,  would  not  get  hurt. 
Pausing  a  little,  he  .said  a  part  of  the  men  were 
wounded,  and  that  the  Friends  might  go  to  the 
hospital  and  stay  with  them  until  the  fight  was 
over;  and  he  would  go  with  them;  the  distance 
being  about  a  mile  and  a  half.  On  reaching  the 
hospital  they  found  the  wounded  men  had  been 
removed,  and  he  told  the  Friends  they  might  fol- 
low them. 

In  attempting  to  do  so,  they  were  stopped 
and  taken  before  the  provost  marshal,  who  said 


they  must  get  a  written  pass  from  the  officers. 
They  returned  to  the  camp  they  had  left  in  the 
morning,  weary  and  soaked  with  rain,  and  it  be- 
ing near  dark,  determined  to  remain  there.  In  a 
little  while  word  came  that  the  regiment  was  gone, 
and  already  a  mile  or  two  ahead  of  the  camp. 
Those  who  remained  in  it,  were  afraid  they  should 
be  left  behind,  and  hurried  away  very  quickly; 
and  before  the  Friends  could  prepare  to  follow, 
were  out  of  sight,  the  night  being  very  dark  and 
rainy.  After  rolling  up  their  blankets,  &c.,  they 
set  out,  but  the  mud  was  deep,  and  walking  very 
laborious,  and  not  being  able  to  overtake  or  to 
hear  anything  of  the  retreating  force,  they  sat 
down  under  a  fence  and  rested.  In  the  morning 
there  were  no  signs  of  the  regiment,  nor  could 
they  ascertain  which  way  it  had  gone.  They 
went  to  a  house  where  the  people  were  very  kind, 
and  employed  them  in  harvest  work.  While 
there  they  were  taken  prisoners  by  the  Union 
cavalry,  sent  to  Harrisburg,  and  thence  to  Phila- 
delphia and  Fort  Delaware,  where  they  arrived  on 
the  1.5th  of  Seventh  month. 

William  B.  Hockett  was  taken  from  his  home 
by  an  armed  guard  on  the  8th  of  Sixth  month, 
1863,  and  conveyed  to  the  army,  where  he  fell 
into  the  hands  of  some  very  severe  and  rough 
officers,  who  seemed  determined  to  make  him  drill 
or  carry  arms,  which  he  steadily  and  firmly  re- 
fused to  do.  On  one  occasion,  being  brought  be- 
fore the  colonel  of  the  regiment,  he  was  asked 
why  he  did  not  do  his  duty  as  a  soldier?  to  which 
William  replied,  that  it  was  from  no  wish  to  give 
them  trouble,  nor  from  obstinacy,  but  that  he  was 
conscientiously  opposed  to  all  war,  and  religiously 
restrained  from  taking  any  part  in  military  affairs, 
and  that,  let  the  consequences  be  what  they  might, 
he  could  not  voluntarily  bear  arms  or  march  in 
the  ranks,  nor  do  anything  in  aid  of  warlike  mea- 
sures. Much  conversation  ensued,  and  the  officer 
finally  told  him  that  he  must  obey  orders  or  be 
shot,  and  that  if  he  refused  to  obey,  the  only  favor 
he  would  grant  him  was  the  choice  of  being  exe- 
cuted that  night  or  the  next  morning.  William 
paused  awhile,  and  then  said  that  if  it  was  the 
will  of  his  heavenly  Father  he  should  lay  down 
his  life  for  his  peaceable  principles,  he  would 
rather  do  it  than  violate  them,  but  that  if  it  was 
not  his  heavenly  Father's  will  to  permit  it,  he 
[the  officer]  could  not  take  his  life  from  bim, 
though  he  might  order  him  to  be  shot.  He  then 
reminded  him  of  the  three  children  thrown  into 
the  fiery  furnace,  and  of  Daniel  in  the  lion's  den, 
and  how  they  were  preserved,  ending  by  saying 
that  he  had  no  choice  to  make  as  to  the  time  when 
his  [the  officer's]  orders  should  be  executed.  The 
officer  seemed  at  a  loss  how  to  proceed,  and  after 
a  little  while  ordered  him  to  be  sent  to  the  wagon 
yard,  where  he  remained  through  the  night. 
The  next  morning  he  was  ordered  to  go  out  with 
a  foraging  party,  which  he  declined  doing,  telling 
the  officer  that  beside  his  scruple  against  aiding 
in  carrying  on  war,  he  could  not  help  them  to  take 
that  which  did  not  belong  to  them.  Report  of 
this  was  immediately  made  to  the  Colonel  who 
soon  came  to  the  place  where  he  was,  much  excited. 
He  now  seemed  determined  to  make  him  submit, 
and  a  gun  was  tied  upon  his  back,  but  he  would 
not  rise  from  the  ground  while  it  femained  there. 
The  officer  ordered  some  of  his  men  to  run  their 
bayonets  into  him,  which  they  seemed  loth  to  do, 
one  of  them  managing  to  pass  the  bayonet  through 
his  clothes,  but  so  as  not  to  hurt  him.  Being 
much  excited,  the  officer  commanded  the  men  to 
shoot  him,  to  which  William  replied,  that  if  they 
were  permitted  to  take  his  life,  the  language  of 
his  heart  was,  "  Father  forgive  them  for  they  know 
not  what  they  do."    The  men  did  not  obey  the 
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order,  saying  they  could  not  shoot  such  a  man ; 
and  the  enraged  officer,  after  striking  him  over 
the  head,  spurred  his  horse  and  rode  over  him — 
but  the  injury  done  to  him  was  only  a  bruise  and 
scratch.  The  officer  repeated  his  eflbrts  to  get  the 
liorse  upon  hiiu  but  did  not  gain  his  end,  and  as 
he  left  him  said,  he  was  not  done  with  him — he 
would  yet  make  him  fight  or  kill  him.  It  was  not 
long  ere  the  officer  himself  was  killed,  and  William 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Union  troops. 

Information  being  received  in  Philadelphia  that 
these  Friends  were  prisoners  at  Fort  Delaware,  the 
Meeting  for  Sufierings  convened  and  appointed  a 
committee  to  take  immediate  measures  for  their 
release.  Application  to  the  government  being 
necessary,  some  of  the  committee  went  to  Wash- 
ington and  presented  the  case,  when  Secretary 
Stanton  kindly  and  promptly  dispatched  a  tele- 
gram to  the  commander  of  the  fort,  directing  their 
release  on  taking  an  affirmation  of  allegiance  to 
the  United  States.  This  they  were  quite  willing 
to  do,  being  entirely  loyal  in  their  feelings  toward 
the  Union.  35ut  when  the  printed  form  was  pre- 
sented to  them,  they  found  it  contained  an  assever- 
ation that  "  they  would  support,  protect  and  de- 
fend the  constitution  and  government  of  the  United 
States  against  all  enemies,  whether  domestic  or 
foreign  and  also,  "  that  they  would  faithfully 
perform  all  duties  which  might  be  required  of 
them." 

To  these  clauses  they  objected,  as  involving  the 
faithful  support  of  their  testimony  against  war,  in 
the  maintenance  of  which  they  had  so  long  been 
suffering.  They  were  told  they  must  take  it  as  it 
stood,  or  remain  prisoners  until  the  war  was  over; 
but  they  still  declined  to  affirm  to  those  expres 
sions.  After  explaining  the  ground  of  their  ob 
jeetion,  and  assuring  the  commanding  officer  of 
their  attachment  to  the  Union,  he  kindly  modified 
the  form  so  as  to  remove  all  difficulty;  they 
affirmed  and  subscribed  it,  and  parted  from  the 
commander  with  mutual  good  feelings. 

After  being  detained  a  short  time  in  Philadel- 
phia by  sickness,  they  went  to  Indiana  where 
they  all  had  near  relations. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

FoREios. — News  from  England  to  the  2'7th  ult.  The 
political  news  is  unimportant,  'ihs  Monileur  gives  a  re- 
port of  the  reception  by  Napoleon  of  tlie  Mexican  depu- 
tation. In  his  speech  he  docs  not  in  any  way  allude  to 
the  Archduke  Ma.timilian.  The  Paris  correspondent  of 
the  Times  thinks  it  doubtful  whether  the  French  Cham- 
bers will  accede  to  the  guarantees  demanded  by  the 
Archduke,  viz.,  the  integrity  of  the  new  empire  and  the 
{Tuarantec  of  a  loan.  It  is  stated  that  Austria  and  Prus- 
sia have  agreed  to  decline  the  arbitration  of  England  in 
the  conflict  with  Denmark  respecting  llolstein,  regarding 
the  dispute  as  of  purely  German  character.  The  King 
of  Denmark,  in  a  speech,  declared  tliat  if  he  was  over- 
powered by  Germany,  he  would  proclaim  the  Danish 
jrovcrnment  a  republic.  Polish  alfairs  remain  unchanged. 
Numerous  engagements  and  the  dispersal  of  some  strong 
l)undH  of  tlie  insurgents,  arc  reported.  The  Liverpool 
cotton  market  was  still  active,  and  prices  continued  to 
advance.  IJreadsluffs  dull.  Consols  93J.  The  money 
market  easy  at  3J  a  SJ  for  the  best  bills.  There  liad 
been  heavy  arrivals  of  gold  from  Australia  and  America. 

Unitkd  States. —  The  Army  of  the  I'olomac. — On  the 
7lh  Inst,  the  Federal  t'orccs,  in  two  columns,  commanded 
by  General  Sedgwick  and  Gen.  French,  advanced  upon 
the  rebel  entrenchments  on  the  Rappahannock,  which 
the  rebels  occupied  in  force  on  both  banks.  Gen.  Sedg- 
wick moved  on  Rappahannock  Station,  and  Gen.  French 
on  Kelly's  Ford,  six  miles  lower  down  the  river.  At  both 
points  the  rebels  were  defeated  and  driven  across  the 
river,  with  heavy  loss  in  killed  and  wounded.  The  num- 
ber tiiken  prisoners  is  said  to  be  184f).  The  losses  of  the 
Federal  troops  were  about  400  in  killed  and  wounded. 
8even  pieces  of  artillery  were  taken  from  the  rebels. 
The  two  columns  of  Mead's  array  united  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Rappahannock,  and  on  the  8th  inst.  continued 
the  pursuit  of  the  rebels,  who  were  retreating  towards 
Culpepper 


North  Carolina. — The  President  has  directed  General 
Butler  to  take  command  of  the  Eighteenth  Army  Corps, 
and  of  the  Department  of  North  Carolina.  Gen.  Foster, 
on  being  relieved  by  Gen.  Butler,  is  directed  to  report  in 
person  for  orders,  to  the  Adjutant-General. 

East  Tennessee. — A  despatch  of  the  4th  inst.,  from 
Knoxville,  says,  that  East  Tennessee  was  then  clear  of 
the  rebels,  except  guerillas,  who  waylay  wagon  trains 
and  the  mails.  An  Atlanta,  Geo.,  despatch  of  the  same 
date  says,  that  the  rebels  still  hold  Loudon,  within  twenty- 
three  miles  of  Knoxville.  Over  eight  thousand  recruits 
have  been  obtained  since  General  Burnside  entered 
Knoxville.  Two  regiments  of  these  are  composed  of 
men  from  the  portions  of  North  Carolina  and  Georgia 
bordering  on  Tennessee.  General  Thomas'  army,  at 
Chattanooga,  appears  to  be  secure  in  its  present  posi- 
tion. The  rebels  have  made  several  attempts  to  cut  off 
his  communications  and  intercept  the  supplies,  all  of 
which  have  been  defeated.  The  rebels  still  hold  the 
crest  of  Lookout  Mountain,  and  occasionally  throw 
shells,  some  of  which  fall  within  the  Federal  lines.  A 
successful  movement  had  been  made  by  Gen.  Hooker, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  give  the  United  States  forces 
the  complete  control  of  the  Tennessee  river,  from  Bridge- 
port to  Brown's  Ferry.  According  to  a  later  despatch. 
General  Burnside's  two  most  advanced  positions  have 
been  assailed  and  carried  by  the  rebels,  who  made 
prisoners  of  one-half  of  the  two  regiments  that  were 
holding  them  at  the  time. 

The  South- West. — Advices  from  Arkansas  state  that 
the  rebels  had  been  driven  from  Arkadelphia,  a  strong 
position  in  the  south-western  part  of  the  State.  It  is 
now  held  by  General  Steele.  His  force  had  been  joined 
by  more  than  700  Union  volunteers  from  Tell  county. 
The  United  States  garrison  at  Pine  Bluff  had  been  at 
tacked  by  several  thousand  rebel  cavalry.  The  assail 
ants  were  repulsed  with  the  loss  of  300  men,  killed  and 
wounded.  Western  Tennessee  and  the  northern  portions 
of  Alabama  and  Mississippi,  suffer  from  the  movements 
of  small  bodies  of  troops  and  raiding  parties  from  both 
sides.  A  regiment  of  loyal  Alabamians,  which  pene- 
trated into  the  interior  of  Mississippi,  encountered  a  su- 
perior force  and  were  obliged  to  return  after  having  sus- 
tained considerable  loss.  The  rebel  guerillas  not  un- 
frequently  extend  their  ravages  into  Western  Kentucky. 

The  Siege  of  Charleston. — At  the  latest  dates  the  bom- 
bardment of  Fort  Sumter  continued,  the  rebels  still 
occupying  what  remains  of  the  defences. 

Louisiana. — New  Orleans  dates  to  the  29th  ult.  Cotton 
continued  to  arrive  in  considerable  quantities.  The  total 
receipts  for  the  Tenth  month  were  13,590  bales  of  cotton 
and  5, 976  sacks  of  sugar.  The  sugar  crop  was  very  light 
owing  to  the  scarcity  of  fuel  and  labour.  A  formidable 
expedition  had  sailed  from  New  Orleans  under  convoy 
Its  destination  was  supposed  to  be  Texas.  The  Thir- 
teenth and  Nineteenth  Army  Corps  remained  between 
Vermillionville  and  Opelousas. 

Southern  Items. — Jefferson  Davis  has  recently  visited 
Charleston,  S.  C.  A  Charleston  despatch  of  the  4th  says, 
that  he  has  been  on  James  Island  and  inspected  forts 
Pcmberton,  Johnson,  and  all  the  batteries  along  the 
shore.  The  rebel  President  made  a  speech  in  the  City 
Hall,  in  which  he  said  that  his  feelings  had  drawn  him 
to  Charleston  in  this  hour  of  trial,  and  he  also  desired 
to  confer  with  the  general  in  command,  and  get  a  clearer 
view  of  the  actual  position  of  affairs.  He  expressed  his 
belief  that  Charleston  would  never  be  taken,  and  pro- 
mised to  send  ample  reinforcements  if  they  should  be 
needed.  At  Wilmington,  N.  C,  he  also  made  a  speech 
He  spoke  of  the  great  importance  of  the  harbor,  the  only 
one  now  left  open  for  the  Southern  trade,  and  promised 
that  notliing  should  be  left  undone  for  its  defence.  The 
Uiclimond  Examiner  contains  General  Lee's  report  of  the 
recent  advance  and  retreat  of  his  army  in  Northern  Vir 
ginia.  He  admits  that  a  division  was  repulsed  at  Bristow 
Station,  with  the  loss  of  five  pieces  of  artillery,  and  a 
number  of  i)risoncrs.  He  claims,  however,  to  have  cap- 
tured during  the  entire  movement,  no  fewer  than  2436 
of  the  Federal  troops.  Frequent  references  are  made  to 
the  increasing  scarcity  of  provisions.  The  Rii  limond 
Examiner  says,  that  it  impossible  to  obtain  a  barrel  of 
Hour  at  any  price,  and  throws  the  blame  on  the  specula 
tors.  The  same  paper  says,  "  at  an  early  hour  on  Satur- 
day morning,  the  meat  supplies  at  the  city  markets  gave 
out,  and  numerous  families  in  consequence,  were  unable 
to  obtain  any."  The  confederate  authorities  are  blamed 
for  impressing  beef  for  the  twelve  thousand  Federal 
prisoners,  when  the  citizens  are  so  inadequately  supplied 
A  good  deal  of  the  difficulty  may  doubtless  be  attributed 
to  the  almost  worthless  character  of  the  currency  in 
which  provisions  are  paid  for.  As  the  armies  of  the 
United  States  have  advanced  in  the  South-weslern 
States,  immense  numbers  of  slaves  have  been  hurried 
away  from  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Tennessee,  &c.,  and 


crowded  into  Georgia  and  Alabama,  to  prevent  their 
liberation.  It  is  alleged  that  great  distress  has  been 
occasioned  by  this  large  addition  to  the  population.  In 
many  places  corn-bread  is  said  to  be  almost  the  sole  diet 
of  all  classes. 

Western  Virginia. — On  the  6th  and  7th  inst.  the  United 
States  forces,  under  Generals  Averill  and  Duffie,  attacked 
and  completely  routed  the  rebel  army  near  the  Green- 
brier Mountains.  The  Federal  forces  now  hold  Louis- 
burg,  about  80  miles  from  Lynchburg. 

United  States  Prisoners  in  the  South. — There  is  good 
reason  to  fear  that  the  Federal  prisoners  confined  in  and 
near  Richmond,  are  enduring  terrible  suffering  from  in- 
sufficient supplies  of  food.  It  is,  indeed,  reported  that 
many  have  died  from  actual  starvation.  A  note  has 
been  received  by  a  government  officer  in  Washington, 
from  one  of  the  prisoners,  stating  that  the  rebel  authori- 
ties have  at  length  altogether  stopped  the  very  small 
meat  ration  hitherto  allowed  the  prisoners,  alleging  that 
they  have  ceased  to  be  able  to  furnish  their  own  soldiers 
with  meat. 

The  Blockade. — Within  the  last  two  or  three  weeks, 
quite  a  number  of  vessels,  which  were  attempting  to  run 
the  blockade,  have  been  captured  by  the  United  States 
cruizers.    Several  of  the  prizes  were  quite  valuable. 

The  Markets,  ^c. — ^The  following  were  the  quotations 
on  the  9th  inst.  Neiv  York. — American  gold,  46  a  47  per 
cent,  premium.  United  States  sis  per  cents,  1881,  108J. 
Middlings  cotton,  86.  Superfine  State  flour,  $5.50  a 
So. 75.  Shipping  brands  Ohio,  $7.20  a  $7.30.  Balti- 
more flour,  fair  and  extra,  $7.70  a  $7.80.  Chicago  spring 
wheat,  $1.34  a  $1.37;  amber  Michigan,  $1.50  a  $1.55  ; 
white,  $1.80.  Barley,  $1.37  a  $1.41.  Oats  83  a  84  cts 
Rye,  $1.20  a  $1.25.  Good  mixed  corn,  $1.08.  Phila- 
delphia.—Superfine  flour,  $5.37  a  $5.75 ;  extra,  $7  a  $8J 
Prime  red  wheat,  $1.50  a  $1.55;  white,  $1.75  a$2.  Rye, 
$1.18  a  $1.22.  Oats,  83  cts.  Yellow  corn,  $1.06  a  $1.07. 
The  offerings  of  beef  cattle  reached  about  2900  head,  a 
falling  off  of  400  from  last  week.  The  demand  was  brisk 
and  prices  slightly  better.  The  sales  were  chiefly  at  froml 
$8.50  to  $9.50  per  100  lbs.  i 


A  Meeting  of  the  Women's  Aid  Committee  for  the  re- 
lief of  Coloured  Refugees,  will  be  held  at  the  House  ol' 
Industry,  on  Seventh-day  the  14th,  at  half  past  3  o'clock.; 
Friends  are  invited  to  attend.  Those  who  wish  to  aid 
by  sewing,  can  obtain  work  at  the  House  of  Industry, 
112  North  Seventh  street.  E.  C.  Collins,  Sec. 


WANTED. 

A  Male  Teacher  for  Friends  School  at  Medford,  N.  J. 
Apply  to  QiiAULES  Stokes,  Medford,  N.  J, 


ASSISTANT  WANTED. 

The  Superintendent  of  Friends'  Asylum  is  desirouf' 
of  procuring  the  services  of  a  young  man  in  the  siluatior 
of  Clerk  and  general  assistant.    Apply  to 

Dr.  J.  H.  WoRTHi.vGTON,  Friends'  Asylum  for  the  In-' 
sane,  Frankford,  Philadelphia. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE.  i 

NEAR  FKANKFORD,  (TWENTY-THIRD  WARD,  PHILADELPHIA.  ' 

Physician  andSuperintendent, — Joshua  U.  Worthing  i 
TON,  M.  D. 

Application  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  may  b(l 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  to  Charlks  Ellis,  Clerlf 
of  the  Board  of  iManagers,  No.  637  Market  Street,  Phila| 
delphia,  or  to  any  other  Member  of  the  Board. 

RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  Jaa.  Bell,  Jr.,  Pa.,  $2,  vol.  36;  fron 
Wm.  Smedley  and  Wm.  J.  Smedley,  Pa.,  $2  each,  vol 
37;  from  Jno.  Lewis,  Pa.,  per  J.  E..  $2,  vol.  36;  fron 
Edward  Hedley,  N.  Y.,  $2,  vol.  36  ;  from  Jno.  Edgerton 
lo.,  $6,  vols.  35,  36,  and  37  ;  from  C.  Brinton,  Jr.,  Pa 
$2,  to  No.  9,  vol.  37  ;  from  Wm.  P.  Townsend,  Pa.,  $3 
to  No.  27,  vol.  37;  from  Jno.  S.  Kirk,  Pa.,  $2,  vol.  37 
from  Eunice  B.  Ilussey,  N.  Y.,  $2,  vol.  36 ;  from  Am 
C.  Hoopes,  Pa.,  per  W.  C.  Cope,  $4,  vols.  36  and  37 
from  Jas.  Bowman,  0.,  $2,  to  No.  52,  vol.  37;  froi; 
Freelovc  Owen,  N.  Y.,  $2,  vol.  37  ;  from  Abiel  Gardnei 
N.  Y.,  $2,  to  No.  8,  vol.  37 ;  from  Wm.  C.  Taber,  Mass 
$2,  vol.  36. 

Notice. —  A  note  enclosing  $2,  and  Postmarked  Perryj' 
ville,  R.  I.,  has  been  received,  to  which  the  writer- 
name  is  not  signed. 


Died,  on  the  30th  of  Eighth  month  last,  Margaret  1 
McCoLLis,  wife  of  James  G.  JlcCoUin,  in  the  37th  yeai 
of  her  ago,  a  member  of  Whiteland  Meeting,  Chestc 
county,  Pti. 
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an  ointment  poured  forth,  therefore  do  the  virgins 
love  thee.'" 


Thomas  Ross, 
Of  Wrightstown,  in  Bucks  county,  Pennsylvania 
having,  with  the  near  sympathy  and  unity  of 
his  friends  and  brethren,  come  over  to  En<^knd 
to  pay  a  religious  visit  to  Friends  there,  arrived  a 
few  days  before  the  Yearly  Meeting  iu  1784, 
which  he  attended,  and  afterwards  visited  Ireland 
that  summer.  On  his  return,  he  joined  his  friend 
John  Peniberton,  of  Philadelphia,  in  visiting  the 
.Quarterly  Meetings  at  Woodbridge  and  Norwich, 
and  proceeded  forwards  to  Lincoln,  York,  and,  by 
Durham,  into  Scotland.  They  had  many  meet- 
ings among  those  of  other  societies,  which  were 
generally  large  and  satisfactory;  but  his  bodily 
indispositions  increasing,  he  was  under  the  neces- 
sity of  resting  at'  sundry  places;  and,  taking  a  few 
meetings  by  the  way,  he  reached  York  the  2d  of 
the  Eleventh  month,  1785,  and  attended  their 
Monthly  Meeting  the  day  following,  which  was 
the  last  meeting  he  was  at. 

During  the  course  of  his  travels,  his  religious 
labours  were  truly  acceptable  to  Friends,  and  well 
received  by  others ;  for,  having  an  especial  eye  to 
the.  putting  forth  of  the  Divine  hand,  his  ministry 
was  attended  with  living  virtue  and  deep  instruc- 
tion ;  and  though  not  in  the  words  which  man's 
wisdom  teacheth,  yet  in  godly  simplicity,  and  with 
a  zeal  becoming  true  religion. 

In  meetings  for  business,  he  was  particularly 
serviceable ;  his  remarks  being  mostly  short,  per- 
tinent, and  very  instructive ;  exciting  to  a  steady 
attention  to  divine  counsel  in  the  transacting  of 
our  christian  discipline,  and  therein  to  exercise 
true  judgment,  without  partiality  or  respect  of 
persons. 

During  the  course  of  his  illness  he  was  pre- 
served in  a  heavenly  frame  of  mind.    On  many 
occasions  dropping  instructive  counsel  and  advice 
'[ffto  the  Friends  who  attended  on  and  visited  him; 
of  which  the  following  collection  is  but  a  small 
part.    He  frequently  said  that  he  knew  not  why 
Am;  he  was  continued  in  such  an  exercised  state  of 
3IJ bodily  weakness;  yet  doubted  not  that  it  was  all 
in  wisdom,  and  for  some  good  end;  adding,  it  was 
not  for  the  clay  to  say  to  the  potter,  "  Why  hast 
thou  made  me  thus  ?" 

Sitting  in  the  family  where  he  was,  during  the 
fore  part  of  his  illness,  he  expressed  himself  thus  : 
"  Dear  young  people,  keep  to  your  first  love ;  the 
Bridegroom  of  souls  will  not  be  unmindful  of  the 
jj  bride  while  she  remains  chaste ;  some  of  you,  I 
^jj,  believe,  are  espoused  to  Christ.    0,  the  ardent 
iite}  desire  which  I  feel  for  the  youth  !   '  Thy  name  is 


The  same  day,  "I  have  not  sought  mine  own 
honour,  but  the  honour  of  Him  who  first  drew  me 
from  my  habitation,  and  have  great  reason  to 
praise  his  name.  One  thing  which  inclines  me  to 
think  my  work  may  be  nearly  done  is  this;  that 
it  never  appeared  to  be  laid  upon  me  to  pay  a 
general  visit  to  England."  At  another  time  he 
said,  "  0  the  harmony  there  is  in  the  Lord's 
family !  '  Ephraim  shall  not  envy  Judah,  nor 
J udah  vex  Ephraim ;  nothing  shall  hurt  or  destroy 
in  all  thy  holy  mountain.'  " 

Again  he  remarked,  on  his  being  under  bodily 
oppression,  "  I  find  no  relief  but  when  I  feel  a  re- 
vival of  that  which  is  the  healer  of  breaches;  but 
that  is  not  at  my  command.  My  mind  was  last 
night  much  drawn  out  to  my  fellow-labourers  ;  0, 
that  they  [may]  keep  little !  I  have  remembered 
that  saying,  '  There  are  a  few  names  even  in  Sardis 
who  have  not  defiled  their  garments,'  and  I  hope 
there  are  a  few  in  York.  Dear  Friends,  what  a 
people  should  we  be,  did  we  dig  deep  enough. 
Our  lights  would  shiae  before  men  ;  we  should  be 
as  the  salt  of  the  earth.  How  many,  who  have 
begun  well,  have  had  their  garments  defiled  with 
the  world,  and  are  become  like  the  salt  that  has 
lost  its  savoui-.  These  are  as  dead  weights  in  our 
assemblies,  so  that  the  living  are  scarcely  able  to 
bury  the  dead.  O,  Friends,  keep  to  the  truth, 
for  it  shall  rise  above  the  heads  of  gainsayers." 

At  another  time,  "  I  could  not  be  more  at  home 
any  where.  It  revives  me  to  see  the  children 
about  me.  I  tell  you,  young  people,  the  hardest 
thing  I  ever  found  in  my  passage  was,  when  I 
was  right,  to  keep  so.  Oh,  the  desire  I  felt  to 
get  here  !  The  love  I  feel  for  you  is  like  the  love 
of  Jonathan  and  David.  It  extends  over  sea  and 
land;  it  is  like  the  precious  ointment;  so  that 
some  can  say  with  one  formerly,  '  Neither  heights 
nor  depths,  principalities  nor  powers,  things  pre 
sent,  or  to  come,  shall  ever  separate  us  from  it.' 
The  least  sun  casteth  a  lustre,  as  the  glor: 
luminaries  in  the  outward  creation ;  so  that  we 
may  say,  '  Great  and  marvellous  are  thy  works. 
Lord  God  Almighty;  just  and  true  are  thy  ways, 
thou  King  of  saints  !'  " 

Again,  "  'Commune  with  thine  own  heart,  and 
be  still ;'  this  is  doing  business.  Oh,  how  precious 
is  truth  !  It  may  employ  us  on  the  highway,  and 
in  our  outward  engagements.  Dear  Friends,  let 
us  prize  it."  Speaking  to  the  physician,  he  said. 
The  outward  man  grows  weaker ;  yet  inward  sup- 
port waxeth  stronger  and  stronger."  The  same 
day  he  said,  "  It  is  a  great  favour  to  have  a  brook 
by  the  way  !  Oh  !  I  see  my  way  over  all !  It  is 
like  a  foretaste  of  what  is  to  come.  '  Blessed  are 
the  dead  that  die  in  the  Lord !'  When  he  breaks 
in  upon  us  it  is  like  balm.  '  There  is  balm  in 
Gilead,'  There  are  many  not  willing  to  go  to  the 
house  of  mourning;  but  there  is  occasion  for  it; 
it  being  high  time  to  repair  the  breaches.  I  have 
thought  for  many  weeks  past,  the  curtain  was 
nearly  drawn.  There  seemed  but  few  sands  left 
in  the  glass ;  and  yet  I  sometimes  feel  such  a  tra- 
vail for  Zion's  prosperity,  and  the  enlargement  of 
her  borders,  that  I  am  ready  to  think  the  day's 


work  is  not  yet  done;  and  at  other  times,  I  feel  so 
feeble  and  weak,  that  all  seems  nearly  over.  The 
event  I  cannot  tell,  but  am  favoured  to  be  re- 
signed." 

At  another  time,  "Think  nothing  too  near,  or 
too  dear,  to  part  with,  dear  young  people,  to  pur- 
chase the  truth.  Your  parents  cannot  give  it  you, 
though  they  may  give  you  all  they  can.  It  is  the 
Lord's  prerogative.  I  have  thought  it  was  a  great 
favour  to  have  an  education  in  the  truth  ;  but  I 
have  been  grieved  to  see  many  born  in  the  Society, 
like  Esau,  selling  their  birthright.  Be  not  ashamed 
of  the  cross,  dear  Friends,  deny  Him  not  before 
men." 

Again  he  added,  "Beware  of  lawful  things; 
these  lawful  things  are  the  strongest  bait  Satan 
ever  laid  for  our  Society.  Oh,  these  lawful  things, 
they  have  hurt  many.  What  a  testimony  would 
it  be,  if  Friends  were  to  shut  up  their  shops  on 
week  days,  to  go  to  meetings,  which  ought  to  be 
the  main  concern  ;  though  many  consider  worldly 
things  as  such.  When  we  have  done  all  we  can, 
we  are  but  as  unprofitable  servants;  we  can  add 
nothing  to  Him  who  is  the  fountain  of  goodness. 
Oh,  that  ocean  of  ancient  goodness !  I  seem  at 
times  as  if  I  was  swallowed  up  in  it.  I  have  cause 
to  be  thankful,  that  I  am  favoured  with  a  resigned 
mind,  and  have  no  will,  either  to  live  or  die.  Oh, 
Father,  receive  me  into  thy  bosom."  At  another 
time,  "  Oh,  my  heart  is  knit  to  you,  my  friends; 
and  to  the  seed  which  is  in  bondage  in  many 
hearts ;  and  though  you  may  have  to  go  with  it 
into  the  wilderness,  yet  be  not  discouraged." 

Feeling  himself  easier,  and  his  mind  favoured, 
he  said,  "  Oh,  when  He  puts  his  hand  in,  as  at  the 
hole  of  the  door,  how  does  it  smell  of  sweet  myrrh. 
I  hope  I  am  not  insensible  from  whence  my  help 
comes.  He  sometimes  hides  himself  as  behind 
the  curtain,  yet  we  must  not  awake  or  disturb  our 
beloved  until  he  please." 

Speaking  on  the  general  state  of  mankind,  he 
said  thus  :  "  Oh,  how  has  my  mind  been  oppressed, 
in  observing  that  profaneness  which  abounds 
among  the  people ;  many  of  whom  draw  iniquity 
as  with  cords  of  vanity,  and  sin  as  with  a  cart-rope. 
Yet  I  have  this  satisfaction,  that  I  have  not  failed 
to  reprove  many  of  those  I  have  seen  in  this  state ; 
and  have  often  advised  inn-keepers  and  others,  to 
discourage  all  kinds  of  wickedness  in  their  houses. 
My  advice  hath  been  generally  received  without 
gainsaying,  and  I  have  comfort  in  the  discharge 
of  this  duty.  Oh,  the  vileness  of  the  land  of  Ire- 
land !  Surely  if  any  nation  ever  had  occasion  to 
mourn  because  of  oaths,  that  has." 

Being  under  much  bodily  aflliction,  he  said, 
'  How  can  one  die  better  than  in  the  Lord's  ser- 
vice ;  for  he  has  been  indeed  a  wonderful  counsel- 
lor; he  has  many  times  opened  a  way,  when  I  could 
see  no  way;  he  will  never  leave  nor  forsake  those 
who  trust  in  him."  Again,  "  It  is  a  trying  time, 
and  yet,  I  believe  I  have  a  well-grounded  hope  of 
having  done  my  duty.  I  feel  no  condemnation, 
0,  dear  Fi'iends,  what  a  favour  indeed,  that  we 
have  an  unction  from  above !  Keep  to  the  truth 
and  its  testimony,  whatever  may  be  the  conse- 
quence, for  it  will  rise  over  the  heads  of  gain- 
sayers." 
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At  another  time,  "  It  will  uot  do  for  any  to  rest 
contented  with  having  kuowu  the  Lord  in  days 
past,  and  years  that  are  over  and  gone.  We  must 
follow  on  to  know  him ;  a  supply  of  daily  bread  is 
requisite;  and  if  there  is  not  an  hunger  and  thirst 
after  righteousness,  we  may  be  sure  the  mind  is 
distempered.  But  oh  !  how  have  I  been  pained 
to  see  and  feel,  many  of  the  professors  of  the  truth, 
going  after  the  world  and  its  spirit;  who,  instead 
of  being  way-marks,  are  as  stumbling-blocks  to 
honest  inquirers:  the  state  of  these  is  lamentable. 
I  have  been  comforted  in  the  prospect  of  a  rising 
generation,  if  they  are  not  hurt  by  those  who  ought 
to  be  helpers,  loving  this  present  world.  I  have, 
in  my  time,  met  with  many  cross  winds  and  bois- 
terous waves  ;  but  have  been  preserved  in  a  care 
to  keep  near  the  point,  that  guides  to  the  harbour 
of  rest.  For  these  lifty  years  I  have  been  endea- 
vouring to  fight  the  good  fight  of  faith.  O,  dear 
est  Father  !  not  my  will,  but  thine,  be  done.  Oh, 
when  will  the  curtain  be  drawn  ;  that  this  mortal 
may  put  on  immortality,  and  eternal  life,  which 
will,  I  do  believe,  be  my  happy  portion  I" 

He  would  often,  in  thankful  commemoration  of 
the  goodness  of  God  to  him,  break  forth  in  these 
words,  "  What  shall  I  render  unto  thee,  0  Lord, 
for  all  thy  benefits." 

A  few  days  before  his  decease,  on  a  friend  re 
turning  from  meeting,  he  said  he  had  been  favour 
ed  with  such  a  sweet  calm,  that  he  hoped  he 
should  have  passed  away.  A  day  or  two  before 
he  died,  he  broke  forth  sweetly  in  these  words; 
"  Oh  joy  !  joy  !  joy  !"  Again,  "  '  0  death,  where 
is  thy  sting  ?  0  grave,  where  is  thy  victory  ?  The 
sting  of  death  is  sin  !"  I  see  no  cloud  in  my  way. 
I  die  in  peace  with  all  men." 

He  departed  this  life  the  13th  of  the  Second 
month,  1786,  at  the  house  of  Lindley  Murray,  at 
Holgate,  near  York;  and  was  interred  in  Friends' 
burial-ground,  in  that  city,  the  16th  of  the  same, 
ia  the  seventy-eighth  year  of  his  age. 


make  them  only  ten  times  heavier.  For  your 
own  as  well  as  your  children's  sake,  learn  to 
speak  low.  They  will  remember  that  tone  when 
your  head  is  under  the  willows.  So,  too,  would 
they  remember  a  harsh  and  angry  voice.  Which 
legacy  will  you  leave  to  your  children  ? — A\  Y. 
Chronicle. 
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Hint  to  mothers — Speak  low. — I  know  some 
houses,  well  built  and  handsomely  furnished, 
where  it  is  not  pleasant  to  be  even  a  visitor. 
Sharp,  angry  tones,  resound  through  them  from 
morning  till  night,  and  the  influence  is  as  conta- 
gious as  measles,  and  much  more  to  be  dreaded  in 
a  household.  The  children  catch  it  and  it  lasts 
for  life — an  incurable  disease.  A  friend  has  such 
a  neighbour  within  hearing  of  her  house  when 
doors  and  windows  are  open,  and  even  poll  parrot 
has  caught  the  tune,  and  delights  in  screaming 
and  scolding,  until  she  has  been  sent  into  the 
country  to  improve  her  habits.  Cliildren  catch 
cross  tones  f(uickcr  than  parrots,  and  it  is  a  much 
more  mischievous  habit.  Where  mother  sets  the 
example,  you  will  scarcely  hear  a  pleasant  word 
among  the  ciiildrcn  in  their  plays  with  each  other. 
Yet  the  discipline  of  such  a  family  is  always  weak 
and  irregular.  The  children  expect  just  so  much 
scolding  before  they  do  any  thing  they  are  bid; 
while  in  many  a  home,  where  the  low,  firm  tone  of 
the  mother,  or  a  decided  look  of  her  steady  eye 
is  law,  they  never  think  of  disobedience  either  in  or 
out  of  her  sight. 

O  mothers,  it  is  worth  a  great  deal  to  cultivate 
that  "  excellent  thing  in  a  woman,"  a  low,  sweet 
voice.  If  you  arc  ever  so  much  tired  by  the  mis- 
chievous or  wilful  pranks  of  the  little  ones,  s^pralt 
low.  It  will  be  a  great  help  to  you  to  even  try  to 
be  patient  and  cheerful,  if  you  cannot  wholly 
Buccecd.  Anger  makes  you  wretched  and  your 
children  al.so.  Impatient  angry  tones  never  did 
the  heart  good,  but  plenty  of  evil.  Read  what 
Solomon  sa3'3  of  them,  and  remember  he  wrote 
with  an  inspired  pen.  You  cannot  have  the  excuse 
for  them  that  they  lighten  your  burdene  any;  they 
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Musings  and  Memories. 

HUMILITY  IN  DEATH. 
It  is  not  an  uncommon  event  for  those  who  have 
been  eminently  favoured  with  spiritual  wisdom 
and  understanding,  who  have  been  enabled  through 
the  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  not  only  to  speak 
effectively  to  others  of  the  things  pertaining  to 
the  kingdom  of  Heaven,  but  to  manifest  in  life 
and  conversation,  a  goodly  conformity  to  the  pre- 
cepts of  the  Lord  Jesus  and  to  the  practice  of  his 
saints,  to  be  brought  into  a  state  of  great  spiritual 
poverty  and  deep  abasement  of  soul,  whilst  pass- 
ing through  the  valley  and  shadow  of  death. 
Although  they  hold  fast  their  faith  in  the  Lord 
Jesus,  and  know  that  he  will  in  no  wise  cast  out 
any  that  come  unto  God  through  him,  yet,  to  strip 
them  of  any  confidence  in  aught  which  they  have 
been  strengthened  to  do  or  to  suffer  for  his  name's 
sake,  he  permits  the  remembrance  of  the  sins  of 
their  youth  to  cast  them  down,  or  the  want  of  the 
sensible  evidence  of  his  living  presence  to  distress 
them.  These  inward  trials  and  conflicts  are  in  mercy 
for  their  further  refinement,  for  the  producing  that 
humility  and  preparation  of  soul  without  which 
they  were  not  meet  for  the  kingdom  of  grace  and 
of  glory,  the  citizens  of  which  have  come  through 
great  trihulation,  and  have  had  their  robes  wash- 
ed purely  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb. 

I  remember  being  much  struck,  years  ago,  with 
an  anecdote  related  of  a  minister  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  which  is  much  in  point  to  our  present 
train  of  thought.  He  had  been  esteemed  as  an 
eminent  minister  of  the  gospel,  and  his  standing 
amongst  his  brethren  for  practical  godliness,  was 
of  the  highest  character.  He  had  been  devoted 
in  the  service  of  his  Blessed  Lord  and  Master, 
and  from  his  conscientious  fulfillment  of  his  duties, 
and  the  purity  and  uprightness  of  his  walk,  was 
considered  a  peculiar  man,  —  one  singular  in 
holiness  !  When  death  drew  near,  great  search- 
ings  of  heart  were  apportioned  him  ;  and  though 
clinging  to  the  Lord  Jesus  through  all,  yet 
spiritually  he  was  brought  very  low.  His  exer- 
cises accompanied  him  even  in  his  sleep,  and  the 
wrestling  of  his  soul  to  enter  the  kingdom  was 
manifest  therein,  as  well  as  the  deep  humility  and 
self-loathing  into  which  he  had  been  brought. 
He  dreamed  to  the  following  import,  as  he  told  a 
fellow  believer  who  doubtless  had  come  to  see  him 
in  expectation  of  the  brightness,  the  light  and  the 
glory,  which  might  be  felt  by  the  bed-side  of  one 
who  had  been  so  long  considered  an  ornament  of 
the  church  militant.  In  his  dream  he  thought  that 
he  was  near  the  gates  of  Heaven,  entering  which 
he  saw  a  company  of  high  and  holy  ones,  amongst 
whom  there  were,  as  he  deemed,  the  patriarchs 
and  many  of  the  Old  Testament  saints,  with  some 
pious  ones  whom  he  had  himself  known.  The  gates 
were  opened  to  them,  and  he  essayed  to  go  in  with 
them,  but  found  that  he  could  not.  A  second 
company  he  then  saw  approaching,  many  of  whom 
he  had  been  acquainted  with.  The  gates  were 
opened,  but  he  said,  "  I  could  not  get  in  along 
with  them,  and  I  began  to  tremble  exceedingly." 
The  door  after  this  was  once  more  opened,  and 
many  went  in,  one  by  one.  "Then,"  said  the 
dying  man,  "terror  began  to  seize  upon  me,  and 
my  knees  smote  one  upon  another,  when,  all  at 
ODoe  looking  round,  I  saw  Manasseh  !  Manasseh, 


who  had  made  Jerusalem  stream  with  blood  1" 
Then  giving  his  attentive  and  sympathizing  lis- 
tener a  look  of  intense  humility  and  self-abased- 
ness,  he  added,  "  and  I  crept  in  at  Manasseh's 
back !" 

What  a  lesson  to  any  one  expecting  to  enter 
Heaven  as  the  reward  of  active  zeal  in  works  ol 
apparent  righteousness  wrought  on  earth.  Ah  ! 
many  may  spend  their  earthly  substance  in  reliev- 
ing the  wants  of  others,  may  be  spent  in  labours 
of  benevolence,  and  in  the  attempt  to  spread  the 
outward  knowledge  of  the  Truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus. 
Nay,  may  have  zeal  enough  to  give  their  bo 
to  be  burned,  rather  than  flinch  from  supporting 
the  religious  views  they  have  advocated,  and  yet 
find  themselves  at  last  not  worthy  to  creep  into  the 
kingdom,  though  the  door  opened  for  a  repentant 
Manasseh,  or  the  crucified  thief  whose  sins  were 
foro-iven  and  his  acknowledgment  of  the  Truth 
accepted  after  being  nailed  to  the  cross  of  infamy 
Sweet  no  doubt  it  was  to  the  dreamer,  to  feel 
that  his  dream  was  in  truth  a  reality.  Humbled 
in  a  sense  of  his  own  unworthiness ;  yet  in  his 
waking  thoughts  he  could  feel  that  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  through  whom  the  vilest  sinner  may  find 
redeeming  mercy  and  admittance  into  his  kingdom, 
had  opened  the  door  for  him,  as  he  had  done  tc 
poor  Manasseh.  His  labours  of  love,  done  in  obe- 
dience to  the  inner  call  of  duty,  had  been  accepted 
as  the  requiring  of  the  day,  the  labours  performed 
out  of  custom,  a  desire  of  popularity,  or  to  retait 
the  good  opinion  of  the  religious  world  had  beci 
forgiven  him, — and  now  with  nothing,  and  de 
pending  on  nothing  but  Christ  Jesus,  his  sou 
could  find  rest  in  that  abasedness  of  soul  whici 
could  see  no  glory,  no  excellence  but  in  the  Laml 
of  God  who  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world 
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FAITH  IN  TRIALS. 

The  Lord  sometimes  takes  away  our  comforti 
to  teach  us  humility  and  dependence  upon  him 
to  fit  and  qualify  us  for  usefulness  in  his  churcl 
and  family.  I  have  read  of  an  affectionate  woman 
religiously  minded,  who  was  of  an  active,  usefu 
turn  of  mind,  who  had  many  outward  blessing; 
which  engrossed  her,  to  the  endangering  the  bette 
part.  Her  heart  was  much  upou  her  family  an( 
friends,  and  she  delighted  in  some  of  the  elegance 
of  life,  which  an  ample  fortune  enabled  her  to  in 
dulge  herself  in.  At  last  she  was  sensible  tha 
her"  affections  were  becoming  too  much  set  oi 
worldly  things,  and  she  was  enabled  heartily  t 
seek  for  aid  "in  counteracting  the  evil  tendency 
She  wished  to  retain  all  her  blessings,  to  enjo; 
them  to  the  full,  and  yet  not  to  be  injured  thereby 
The  Lord  saw  meet  to  order  it  otherwise;  an  affec 
tionate  husband,  her  two  children,  and  other  nea 
relatives  were  taken  from  her,  and  some  pecuniar 
losses  reduced  her  estate.  These  trials  made  th 
defects  of  her  christian  character  more  apparent 
She  became  melancholy  at  her  bereavements,  an( 
her  gloom  increased  as  months  rolled  by.  Sh 
did  not  flinch  from  performing  the  duties  of  life 
but  she  entered  into  them  without  pleasure;  an< 
nursing  her  sorrow,  her  health  appeared  to  b 
giving  way.  The  Lord,  however,  whom  she  con 
tinued  to  love  under  all,  gave  her  a  visitation  ii 
mere}',  which,  through  his  grace,  aroused  her  fron 
her  gloom.  She  visited  during  the  winter  season 
a  friend  who  resided  in  the  country,  whose  housi 
was  surrounded  with  many  rare  and  beautiful  or 
nameutal  flowers  and  shrubs,  of  which  she  wai 
very  careful.  The  visitor,  who  much  admired  th( 
grounds  and  the  plants,  one  morning,  on  looking 
out  of  the  window,  was  very  much  astonished  t« 
see  many  of  the  most  ornamental  branches  cu 
from  the  fairest  flowers  and  richest  shrubbery,  an( 
scattered  carelessly  on  the  ground.    Much  ha< 
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been  done,  and  still  the  work  of  apparent  desola- 
tion was  going  on.  There  was  a  gardener  still 
ruthlessly  cutting  and  hewing,  and  not  knowing 
where  he  would  stop,  she  asked  her  friend  how 
she  could  bear  to  see  her  favourites  so  cruelly 
mangled,  adding,  "  they  will  be  totally  ruined. 
Do  stop  him."  Her  friend  replied  in  nearly  these 
words,  "  I  could  not  let  aw^  one  else  do  it,  but  he 
knows  what  he  is  doing.  They  will  be  the  more 
beautiful  for  all  this."  Whilst  looking  on  this 
scene  of  devastation,  the  mournful  visitor  found 
her  thoughts  dwelling  on  the  woids  of  her  friend, 
"He  knows  what  he  is  doing."  Her  mind  re- 
verted to  her  trials  ;  to  the  stripping  and  pruning 
dispensation  which  her  Heavenly  Father  had 
meted  out  to  her.  She  felt  she  had  not  exercised 
a  similar  faith  in  the  discipline  of  her  dear  Sa- 
viour, she  felt  that  he  knew  what  he  was  doing. 
She  appreciated  the  impressions  made  at  that 
moment  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  every  thing  had 
been  apportioned  to  her  in  love.  These  simple 
words  of  her  friend,  through  the  blessing  of  her 
Saviour,  were  made  instrumental  in  changing  the 
whole  current  of  her  thoughts  ;  she  found  she  had 
many  things  left  to  be  thankful  for,  and  although 
never  forgetting  the  loved  ones  she  had  lost,  she 
yet,  with  cheerful  resignation,  pursued  her  path 
of  duty,  which,  with  renewed  health  and  spirits, 
she  endeavoured  faithfully  to  tread.  Ah  !  chris- 
tian, how  much  of  thy  trouble  would  be  removed, 
how  many  of  thy  aiilictions  would  be  lightened,  if 
thou  couldst  only  refer  all  to  thy  Saviour,  and  say 
in  meekness,  "Thou  knowest  what  thou  art 
doing."  "  Do  with  me,  as  seemeth  unto  thee  best." 

A  Nation  of  Pigmies. — In  the  Bay  of  Bengal, 
on  the  very  high  road  of  commerce,  is  a  group  of 
islands  thickly  covered  with  impenetrable  jungle, 
and  swarming  with  leeches  in  the  rainy,  and  ticks 
in  the  dry  season.  Except  a  species  of  pig,  until 
recently  unknown  to  science,  there  are  no  wild 
animals  that  oifer  any  molestation  to  man;  but  to 
make  up  for  this  deficiency,  the  human  inhabi- 
tants are  amongst  the  most  savage  and  hostile  that 
voyagers  have  ever  encountered.  They  may  truly 
be  termed  a  nation  of  pigmies,  being  on  an  aver- 
age only  four  feet  five  inches  high,  and  weighing 
from  seventy  to  seventy-five  pounds;  but  they  are 
well  proportioned,  and  display  an  agility  and 
nimbleness  truly  wonderful.  Their  skin  is  dark, 
though  not  black  as  that  of  the  negro,  and  their 
faces  decidedly  ugly.  They  go  entirely  naked, 
shave  the  hair  ofi"  their  head  with  pieces  of  bambo 
or  broken  bottle,  and  further  increase  their  un- 
sightly appearance  by  daubing  themselves  all  over 
with  a  mixture  of  red  ochre  and  oil,  or  covering 
their  persons  towards  nightfall  with  a  thick  coat- 
ing of  soft  mud,  to  serve  as  a  protection  against 
the  mosquitoes,  with  which,  in  addition  to  the 
leeches  and  ticks,  they  seem  to  be  tormented  the 
whole  year  round.  They  are  excellent  swimmers, 
taking  to  the  water  almost  before  they  can  walk  : 
and  they  rely  upon  the  sea  for  the  principal  sup- 
ply of  their  food — turtles,  oysters,  and  fish. 

Tired  of  Forms  and  Ceremonies. — His  friends, 
in  their  testimony,  relate,  that  he  went  on  under 
many  deep  exercises  and  trials,  and  when  he  was 
about  seventeen  years  of  age,  felt  himself  inclined 
to  attend  the  meetings  of  Friends,  in  Bristol.  He 
was  tired,  as  he  himself  remarks,  of  the  forms 
and  ceremonies  in  which  he  had  been  educated, 
and  of  a  ministry  which  did  not  relieve  his  dis- 
tressed mind.  In  his  attendance  of  our  meetings, 
although  he  found  it  difficult  to  keep  his  mind  in 
sufficient  stillness,  probably  from  the  bias  of  his 
education,  as  well  as  from  the  inherent  propensity 
of  the  mind  to  be  in  action  j  he,  nevertheless;  felt 


much  satisfaction;  and  atlength  joined  the  Society. 
About  this  time,  he  makes  this  acknowledgment 
in  his  memorandum  :  "  As  to  the  Divine  life,  I 
have  this  remark  to  make,  that  I  should  grow 
more  in  it,  was  I  but  more  in  the  stillness,  even  until 
the  whole  birth  of  the  Son  of  God  was  brought 
forth  in  my  soul.  Be  still,  therefore.  Oh,  all  that 
is  within  me;  and  know  the  Lord's  strength  and 
power  to  arise." — From  a  Memorial  of  Samuel 
Dyer. 

Overland  Stage  Route  to  the  Pacific. — This 
line,  which  is  two  thousand  and  forty-five  miles 
long,  extends  from  Atchison,  in  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri, to  California,  by  way  of  Denver  City,  and 
carries  a  daily  United  States  mail  the  whole  dis- 
tance. It  employs  two  hundred  stages,  and  over 
five  hundred  and  fifty  horses  and  mules.  The 
fare  is  ten  and  a  half  cents  per  mile.  The  line 
is  conducted  by  the  co-operation  of  several  parties. 
That  part  which  extends  from  Atchison  to  Salt 
Lake,  a  distance  of  thirteen  hundred  and  fifty- 
seven  miles,  is  owned  by  Benjamin  Holladay  of 
New  York, — from  Salt  Lake  westward,  a  distance 
of  six  hundred  and  eighty-eight  miles,  there  are 
two  companies,  the  "Pioneer  Stage  Company," 
and  the  "Overland  Mail  Company."  Probably 
there  is  no  other  example  of  a  continuous  stage 
line  of  such  a  great  length, — certainly  not  of  one 
which  passes  for  so  great  a  distance  through  wild 
and  uninhabited  regions. 


Modern  l^cience, 

CANALS. 

The  construction  of  canals  for  any  other  pur- 
pose than  as  an  aid  to  general  navigation,  by  the 
connection  of  lakes,  rivers,  or  seas,  is  almost  at 
an  end.  The  railroad  has  entirely  superseded  the 
ordinary  canal  as  a  means  of  internal  communi- 
cation. But  yet  there  are,  either  in  course  of 
construction  or  projected,  stupendous  works  of 
this  character,  as,  for  instance,  the  Suez  Canal, 
which  is  to  connect  the  Red  Sea  with  the  Medi- 
terranean ;  the  Nicaragua  Ship  Canal,  that  is  to 
unite  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  and  of  the  Pa- 
cific, and  the  great  ship  canal  between  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  Lake  Michigan,  with  its  auxiliary 
movement — the  enlargement  of  the  locks  of  the 
Erie  Canal — which  will  open  the  commerce  of  the 
lakes  to  sea  going  vessels,  and  establish  an  im- 
mense semicircular  chord  of  railroad  navigation 
from  New  Orleans  up  the  Mississippi,  through  the 
lakes,  down  the  Erie  Canal,  and  through  the 
Hudson  to  New  York. 

THE  SUEZ  CANAL. 
After  many  years  of  disappointments  and  de- 
lays— partly  of  a  political  and  partly  of  a  mone- 
tary character — this  great  work  is  at  last  fully 
under  way,  with  no  less  than  twenty-six  thousand 
workmen  (of  whom  twenty  thousand  are  Arabs) 
engaged  upon  it.  It  is  an  exclusively  French  un- 
dertaking, and  is  designed  to  give  to  that  nation 
an  advantage  in  the  trade  of  the  East,  shortening, 
as  it  does,  by  one  half,  the  communication  be- 
tween three  hundred  millions  of  Europeans  and 
Americans,  and  seven  hundred  millions  of  Asia- 
tics. In  1852  the  exclusive  privilege  of  forming 
a  company  for  the  purpose  was  granted  by  the  late 
Viceroy  of  Egypt,  Mohammed  Said  Pasha,  to  a 
French  engineer,  named  F.  de  Lesseps,  who  sub- 
sequently conveyed  his  interest  in  it  to  "the 
Universal  Company  of  the  Suez  Maritime  Ca- 
nal." This  company  was  definitely  constituted  on 
the  5th  of  January,  1859.  The  capital  stock 
amounts  to  forty  millions  of  dollars,  in  shares  of 
one  hundred  dollars,  which  the  late  Pacha  had 
ubscribed  for  nearly  eighteen  millions  worth. 


The  English  government  is  supposed  to  look  with 
a  very  unfavourable  eye  on  the  undertaking,  and 
to  have  thrown  every  possible  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  its  success,  as  likely  to  afi"ect  injuriously  their 
monopoly  of  the  India  trade ;  and  it  has  even  been 
conjectured  that  it  would  cause  a  serious  split  be- 
tween the  two  countries.  M.  de  Lesseps,  in  his 
annual  report,  refers  to  this  feeling  as  the  perni- 
cious and  immoral  antagonism  of  England.  The 
neutral  character  of  the  canal  is,  however,  to  be 
assured  by  international  guarantee. 

According  to  the  charter  of  concession,  granted 
by  the  Viceroy  on  the  5th  of  January,  1856,  the 
works  to  be  executed  are  : 

1.  A  canal  navigable  by  large  vessels  between 
Suez,  at  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  that  name,  and 
Pelusium,  on  the  Mediterranean. 

2.  A  canal  of  irrigation  adapted  to  the  river 
traffic  of  the  Nile,  and  connecting  that  river  with 
the  Suez  Canal. 

3.  Two  branches  for  irrigation  and  supply, 
striking  off  of  the  preceding  canal  in  the  direc- 
tion respectively  of  Suez  and  Pelusium. 

The  works  were  to  be  completed  within  six 
years,  and  four-fifths  of  the  workmen  engaged 
were  to  be  Egyptians.  Lake  Timsah,  about  mid- 
way between  the  two  points,  is  to  be  converted 
into  an  inland  harbour  fit  for  vessels  of  the  highest 
tonnage;  a  harbour  of  refuge  is  to  be  constructed 
at  the  entrance  of  the  canal  into  the  Gulf  of  Pelusi- 
um, and  the  necessary  improvements  are  to  be 
made  in  the  port  and  roadstead  of  Suez.  The 
Egyptian  government  is  to  have  a  claim  of  fifteen 
per  cent,  on  the  net  profits  of  each  year.  The 
canal  is  always  to  remain  open  as  a  neutral  passage 
to  every  merchant  ship.  The  maximum  toll  for 
passage  is  to  be  ten  francs  ($2)  per  ton  on  ships 
and  per  head  on  passengers.  The  provisions  of 
the  charter  are  to  be  in  force  for  ninety-nine  years 
after  the  opening  of  the  canal.  The  ship  canal  is 
to  be  ninety  miles  in  length,  three  hundred  and 
thirty  feet  wide  at  the  water  line,  and  its  bottom 
twenty  feet  between  low  water  level  in  the  Medi- 
terranean. 

As  a  financial  measure,  its  promoters  anticipate 
a  great  success.  The  amount  of  tonnage  that 
passes  yearly  through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  ia 
estimated  at  five  millions.  That  passing  through 
the  Dardanelles  is  set  down  at  a  like  figure.  The 
tonnage  of  the  Liverpool  trade  is  also  five  millions, 
and  that  of  Marseilles  four  millions.  If  the  trade 
through  the  Suez  Canal  reaches  the  lowest  of 
these  figures — and  it  will  more  probably  exceed 
the  highest — the  tolls  will  produce  §8,000,000 
annually,  or  fifteen  per  cent,  profit  on  the  capital. 
At  least  that  is  the  calculation  of  M.  de  Lesseps, 
who  is  projector,  grantee,  and  prime  manager  of 
the  whole  concern. 

In  the  times  of  the  Pharaohs  a  like  work  was 
constructed,  extending  from  the  Nile,  near  Bel- 
beys,  to  the  Gulf  of  Suez ;  and  in  recent  times 
the  great  Napoleon  projected  a  canal  across  the 
isthmus,  and  predicted  that  the  execution  of  such 
a  work  would  promote  the  prosperity  and  insure 
the  safety  of  the  Turkish  empire.  It  is  believed 
that  at  a  very  remote  period  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  Red  Sea  were  united  by  the  Gulf  of  Suez 
naturally,  as  they  are  now  to  be  reunited  artifi- 
cially. This  is  one  of  the  greatest  works  oi  the 
ao-e,  and  when  completed  it  will  revolutionize  the 
trade  of  the  East. 

The  ceremony  of  introducing  the  waters  of  the 
Mediterranean  into  Lake  Timsah,  one  of  the  natu- 
ral hollows  situated  midway  between  that  sea  and 
the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  took  place  on  the 
18th  of  November,  1862,  in  the  presence  of  the 
Catholic  and  Mohammedan  clergy,  and  of  an  im- 
mense number  of  spectators.    M.  de  Lesseps  of- 
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ficiated  as  high  priest,  aud  gave  the  word  of  com- 
mand in  the  following  terms  :  "  In  the  name  of 
Lis  highness  Said  Pacha,  I  command  that  the 
waters  of  the  Mediterranean  be  introduced  into 
Lake  Timsah  by  the  grace  of  God." 

Thereupon  the  dyke  was  broken,  and  the  waters 
of  the  sea  flowed  into  the  lake.  The  ulemas,  or 
Mohammedan  priests,  blessed  the  waters,  and  the 
Catholic  clergy  solemnized  the  event  by  singing 
a  Te  Deum  in  the  French  church  of  El  Guis'r. 
The  ceremonies  were  wound  up  by  a  grand  ban- 
quet in  the  evening,  given  to  the  guests  and  the 
principal  employees,  about  three  hundred  and  fifty 
in  number. 

The  following  amusing  sketch  of  the  Arabs  at 
work  is  given  by  an  ofi&cer  of  the  French  navy  : 
"  To  reach  the  works,  part  of  the  distance  is  done 
by  rail.  The  third  class  vehicles  (mere  vans  pro- 
tected from  the  sun's  rays  by  an  awning,)  are  the 
only  ones  which  a  native  Egyptian  will  select;  for 
there  he  can  breathe  freely,  and  may  sit  down 
without  the  incumbrance  of  cushions  and  other 
new  fangled  European  comforts.  At  every  station 
an  official,  dressed  in  a  blouse,  is  the  only  being 
visible.  He  is  very  obsequious  to  the  European 
travellers,  and  waits  quietly  till  all  have  resumed 
their  seats  at  their  leisure  before  he  gives  the  sig- 
nal for  departure.  If  a  passenger  chose  to  sit 
down  and  take  a  sketch  it  is  very  likely  the  train 
would  not  start  till  he  had  done.  The  work  be- 
gins at  Zagazig,  whence  a  fresh  water  canal,  cut 
across  the  desert,  will  show  the  tourist  the  way  to 
Lake  Timsah.  At  Tell-el-Kebir,  the  first  halting 
place,  a  few  adventurous  Europeans  have  attempted 
agricultural  pursuits;  and,  to  the  astonishment  of 
the  Arabs,  trees  and  plants  are  seen  growing  in 
the  midst  o  f  the  sand  of  the  desert.  This  has  at- 
tracted notice,  and  various  tribes  have  come  to 
set  up  their  tents  along  the  canal.  When  a  visi- 
tor of  distinction  arrives  at  Tell-el-Kibir  or  El 
Abassieh,  a  village  on  the  same  route,  the  male 
population  are  up  at  once  and  in  the  saddle,  go 
out  to  meet  him,  and  let  off  their  rifles  as  a  mark 
of  joy;  the  gates  of  the  village  stand  open  to  re- 
ceive him ;  drums  beat,  bonfires  are  lighted,  and 
the  women,  squatted  before  the  doors  of  their 
huts,  set  up  a  croaking  sound,  which  none  but  an 
experienced  ear  can  distinguish  from  the  music  of 
a  community  of  frogs.  Of  all  means  of  locomotion 
in  this  district,  the  omnibus  drawn  by  seven  drome- 
daries is  the  most  original.  It  goes  over  eight 
kilometers  of  sand;  the  dromedaries  get  on  slowly, 
Bink  into  the  sand  up  to  their  knees,  get  out  again 
as  well  as  they  can,  and  only  attempt  a  trot  when 
inspired  by  a  few  hearty  whacks  from  the  driver. 
In  this  way  the  vehicle  reaches  the  Seuil  plateau, 
where  the  central  European  settlement,  consisting 
of  a  few  houses,  stands.  Here,  upward  of  twenty 
thousand  Arabs  may  be  seen  at  work  in  the  cut- 
ting of  the  great  canal,  going  and  coming  with  a 
little  basket  of  earth  on  their  heads,  which  they 
go  and  empty  some  way  off.  The  company  has 
tried  hard  to  bribe  them  into  using  wheelbarrows, 
but  to  no  purpose ;  the  Arab  will  not  part  with 
his  basket,  lie  lives  upon  vegetables  and  drinks 
water;  he  may  even  do  witli  the  latter  alone.  A 
pay  of  ten  sous  a  day  is  quite  a  fortune  to  him. — 
N.  Y.  Herald. 


the  things  of  this  world,  &c.,  too  long  to  enumer- 
ate, and  which  may  be  seen  in  those  minutes. 
And,  for  the  more  eff'ectually  performing  this 
work  they  directed  us  to  choose  out  right  spirited 
Friends,  who  had  a  concern  upon  them  for  the 
prosperity  of  Truth,  and  the  putting  away  all  such 
things  as  were  like  nuisances  in  the  churches,  to 
visit  every  particular  family,  to  see,  inspect,  and 
advise,  as  they  saw  occasion. — Joseph  Pike  to 
Friends. 

Selected. 

THE  ALPINE  HORN. 
When  varying  hues  of  parting  day 
O'er  evening's  portals  faintly  play, 
The  Alpine  Horn  calls  far  away, 

Praised  be  the  Lord. 

And  every  hill  and  rock  around 
As  though  they  loved  the  grateful  sound, 
Send  back  'mid  solitudes  profound, 
Praised  be  the  Lord. 

Just  Heaven  I  has  man  so  thankless  grown, 
He  brings  no  anthems  to  thy  throne, 
When  voiceless  things  have  found  a  tone, 
To  praise  the  Lord. 

Ah,  no,  for  see  the  shepherds  come, 
Though  hardly  heard  the  welcome  home 
From  toil  of  day,  they  quickly  come, 
To  worship  God. 

The  book  that  taught  their  hearts  to  bow, 
And  childhood's  laugh  and  sunny  brow, 
All,  all  by  them  forgotten  now. 
In  praise  to  God. 

Kneeling  the  starry  vaults  beneath, 
With  spirits  free  as  air  they  breathe; 
Oh  pure  should  be  their  votive  wreath, 
Of  praise  to  God. 

How  lovely  such  a  scene  must  be, 
When  prayer  and  praise  ascend  to  thee 
In  one  glad  voice  of  melody, 
Eternal  Lord. 

All  space  thy  temple,  and  the  air 
A  viewless  messenger  to  bear. 
Creation's  universal  prayer. 

On  wings  to  Heaven. 

Oh  that  for  me  some  Alpine  Horn, 
Both  closing  eve  and  waking  morn. 
Would  sound  and  bid  my  bosom  scorn 
^         The  world's  vain  joys  I 

Its  treasured  idols  all  resign. 
That  when  life's  cheating  hues  decline, 
The  one  undying  thought  be  mine 
To  praise  the  Lord. 


Kuisancru  in  the  Churches. — It  is  now  about 
thirty  years  since  the  Lord  raised  up  and  spirited 
many  godly  ciders,  to  join  with  him  as  one  man, 
in  the  work  of  reformation.  Thereupon,  epistles 
were  given  forth  from  the  half-year's  meeting, 
which  named  abundance  of  superfluities  in  ap- 

Earel,  household    furniture,  the   garnishing  of 
ouses,  with  many  other  things,  relating  to  con- 
versation, behaviour,  and  ninuing  greedily  after 


Selected. 

STRIVE  AND  DARE. 
Strive,  brother,  strive ; 
When  kind  hearts  are  cold. 
And  cold  the  reply  of  the  once-loving  eye, 
Strive  to  be  bold. 

Dare,  brother,  dare; 

When  slinme's  on  thy  cheek, 

And  anger's  red  glow  on  the  face  of  thy  foe, 

Dare  to  be  meek. 

Strive,  brother,  strive; 
'Mid  the  glare  of  the  JVcw, 

To  the  fiiith  of  the  past,  that  hag  weathered  the  blast, 
Strive  to  bo  true. 

Dare,  brother,  dare : 
When  compromise  only 

Can  win  back  the  train  of  the  false  ones  again. 
Dare  to  be  lonely. 

—  George  Paulin. 

Fishionable  and  Popalar  Parties. 

"  My  liiiigdom  is  not  of  this  irorld."  says  Christ; 
and  yet  the  policy  of  the  grand  enemy  is  to  unite, 
or  blond,  or  amalgamate  the  church  with  the 
world.  Various  arc  the  expedients  adopted  by 
Satan  and  his  servants  to  annihilate  all  real  or  ap- 
parent distiactions  between  christians  and  the 


world,  and  unfortunately,  and  perhaps  unwittingly, 

christians  too  often  contribute  to  this. 

Among  the  means  in  vogue  having  this  tend- 
ency, fashionahle  and  popular  parties  may  be 
reckoned  as  prominent  and  efficient;  the  more  so 
because  of  the  plausibility  of  some  of  the  pleas  in 
their  behalf.  It  is  urged  by  the  partisans  in  their 
defence, 

1.  "  That  we  are  social  beings.  We  should  cul- 
tivate our  social  qualities  and  feelings."  True  I  but 
do  we  need  to  hazard  our  spiritual  natures  and 
feelings  to  cultivate  the  social  ?  Do  not  our  spiri- 
tual graces  need  cultivating  more,  and  may  not 
our  social  natures  be  cultivated  in  a  more  select 
society,  and  in  a  way  more  congenial  with  chris- 
tian aims  ?  Besides,  it  is  seen  that  when  christians 
in  i-esorting  to  parties  seek  to  cultivate  their  social 
nature  they  decline  in  their  spiritual  graces. 
True  christian  society  and  christian  exercises  and 
intercourse  afi'ord  ample  scope  for  the  social  quali- 
ties. 

2.  "  We  extend  acquaintance  by  means  of  par- 
ties." Are  new  acquaintances  really  useful  to  us  ? 
Do  they  not  often  become  a  snare  to  us,  especially 
if  we  seek  them,  unless  it  be  to  do  them  good  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord  ?  What  is  the  object  of  ex- 
tending acquaintance?  Analyze  the  motive  here. 
0  how  many  have  been  snared  and  ruined  by  new 
acquaintances  formed  under  brilliant  and  exciting 
but  deceptive  influences  !  "  Evil  communications 
corrupt  good  manners." 

3.  "  We  may  be  more  useful  by  thus  extendin 
our  acquaintance."  How  does  that  appear?  Is 
anything  said  at  these  times  directly  intended  or 
tending  to  lead  any  one  to  Christ  or  to  repentance  ? 
Nay,  religious  sentiments  and  religious  conversa 
tions  are  contraband  in  a  popular  party.  It  is 
deemed  a  want  of  good  breeding;  to  introduce  such 
topics  without  an  intimation  beforehand  that  they 
will  be  acceptable.  This  is  well  understood 
Hence  ministers  in  such  places  seldom  speak  of 
anything  that  shall  have  a  persona?  hearing  on 
the  subject  of  salvation.  Thus  they  conform  to 
the  worldly  standard  and  policy.  Would  it  be 
wise  to  go  to  theatres  to  do  the  votaries  of  pleasure 
who  resort  there  good  ?  Nay,  verily,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  do  good  to  worldly  people  that  we 
must  be  like  them.  A  bishop  of  our  church  once 
said  to  young  ministers  about  to  be  ordained, 
"  It  is  your  business  to  reform  the  world,  and  the 
less  you  are  like  it,  the  more  likely  will  you  be  to 
reform  it."  Bad  influences  are  more  contagious 
than  good  ones.  There  is  more  likelihood  that 
christians  will  lose  at  such  times  and  places  than 
that  others  will  be  benefited  by  them. 

These  are  specious  reasons,  but  more  specious 
than  real.  There  is  doubtless  an  undercurrent  of 
desire  that  sets  in  toward  such  parties,  induced 
not  by  a  desire  for  Christ's  glory,  or  social  develop 
inent,  or  the  good  of  others,  but  to  gratify  personal 
feelings  and  secure  personal  ends. 

Let  us  look  on  the  other  side,  and  note  the 
objections  to  christians  making  or  attending  such 
parties. 

L  They  are  expensive.  See  the  large  prepara- 
tions and  outlays.  The  amount  of  money  thus 
laid  out  should  be  expended  for  charitable  and 
benevolent  purposes.  It  is  usually  the  case  that 
the  rich  and  the  fashionable  are  the  principal 
guests,  those  that  do  not  need  the  benefit  of  such 
entertainments.  Jesus  said,  "When  thou  makest 
a  feast,  call  not  thy  rich  neighbours  and  kinsmen, 
lest  they  make  a  feast  in  return  for  thee,  and  a 
recompense  be  made  thee ;  but  call  the  poor  and 
the  maimed,  the  halt  and  the  blind;  they  cannot 
recompense  any,  but  thou  shalt  be  recompensed  at 
the  resurrection  of  the  just."  Luke  xiv. 

2.  They  consume  a  great  deal  of  precious  time  : 
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time  in  preparation,  time  at  the  toilet,  time  at  the 
parties.  How  much  in  the  closet,  for  a  spiritual 
preparation  to  honor  Grod  and  be  useful  at  such 
times  ? 

.  8.  They  are  injurious.  (1.)  To  the  body.  The 
rich  banquet,  the  variety  of  food  is  injurious  to 
the  stomach ;  bring  on  various  forms  of  disease, 
dyspepsia,  gout,  &c.  See  how  the  rich  epicure 
suiFers.  (2.)  To  the  soul,  leading  it  to  seek  hap- 
piness in  mere  sensual  and  social  enjoyments,  and 
rest  short  of  God.  They  foster  pride  and  display; 
minister  to  "  the  lust  of  the  flesh,  the  lust  of  the 
eye,  and  the  pride  of  life,"  which  are  "  not  of  the 
Father  but  are  of  the  world." 

They  tend  to  foster  a  light  and  trifling  spirit. 
Worldly  spirit.  They  are  in  violation  of  the  spirit 
and  the  letter  of  the  gospel :  "  Come  out  from 
among  them."  "  Be  not  conformed  to  this  world." 
"  Deny  thyself."  "  Do  all  to  the  glory  of  God." 
"  Let  not  your  good  be  evilly  spoken  of." 

4.  They  are  the  occasion  of  backsliding  to  weak 
christians ;  they  sanction  by  inference,  and  coun- 
tenance those  more  silly  and  senseless  gatherings 
where  the  young  assemble  for  mirth  and  frolic,  to 
their  own  harm,  and  thus  many  young  christians 
are  led  astray.  O  how  the  church  has  had  occa- 
sion to  mourn  over  these  derelictions  ! 

5.  While  men  are  encouraged  in  thus  seeking 
pleasure  they  will  not  be  likely  to  seek  religion, 
which  requires  self-denial.  The  solemn  realities 
of  the  house  of  God  will  have  no  attractions  for 
them,  and  unless  the  ministers  play  mountebank 
or  theatricals,  or  cater  in  some  way  to  their  pride 
or  prejudices,  they  will  be  slow  to  wait  on  their 
ministry.  A  distaste  for  "  the  things  of  the  Spirit 
of  God"  has  been  superinduced  by  this  surfeit  of 
worldly  pleasure,  and  by  the  concessions  made  by 
christians  to  the  spirit  of  the  world. 

6.  These  parties  are  a  grief  to  many  pious  per- 
sons, who  have  nevertheless  a  full  appreciation  of 
the  refined,  the  social  and  agreeable.  Look  at  the 
long  list  of  the  eminent  christian  men  and  women 
who  have  borne  testimony  on  this  subject.  Re- 
ligion and  its  importance  are  the  same  to-day  as 
ever.  "  What  fellowship  hath  righteousness  with 
unrighteousness  V 

7.  They  tend  to  establish  caste  in  society,  the 
grand  barrier  to  social  elevation.  James  ix.  10  : 
"  Let  the  brother  of  low  degree  rejoice  that  he  is 
exalted,  but  the  rich  in  that  he  is  made  low." 
Here  is  no  proud  caste. 

8.  They  lead  the  poorer  classes  into  extrava- 
gances in  dress  and  style  and  emulations  that  lead 
them  to  bankruptcy  and  disgrace.  They  emulate 
the  rich,  without  the  means ;  feel  disparaged  by 
the  contrast,  attempt  to  swell,  and  burst.  Who 
cannot  see  that  the  driftings  of  the  church  are 
toward  the  (jayeties,  the  spirit,  the  luxtiriovsness, 
the  display,  the  pleasures  of  the  world;  and  that, 
too,  as  a  general  rule,  in  proportion  to  the  degree 
of  worldly  prosperity  ?  And  shall  the  "  watch- 
men" be  silent?  Is  not  the  "sword  coming?" 
Will  not  God  judge  ?  Do  not  these  things  furnish 
occasions  for  secessions  and  divisions,  and  give 
those  occasion  against  the  church  who  desire  occa- 
sion ?  Will  it  suffice  as  an  ofi'set  that  the  church 
gives  more  missionary  money,  and  that  our  Sab- 
bath-schools flourish,  and  that  the  political  influ- 
ence of  the  church  is  extending?  These  results 
do  not  justify  our  decline  in  holiness.  Our  people 
have  more  money  to  give,  and  our  political  influ- 
ence may  be  more,  because  of  increased  wealth, 
and  perhaps  because  of  increased  conformity  to  the 
world;  so  that  "  the  God  of  this  world"  is  willing 
we  should  hold  the  reins  of  influence  if  we  will 
only  drive  as  he  listeth ;  if  we  will  pay  tribute  to 
the  world.  And  our  Sunday-school  children  must 
be  educated  in  the  spirit  and  practice  of  a  self- 


denying  and  Christ-like  religion  or  their  Sunday- 
school  training  will  fail  of  saving  them. 

Awake,  Jerusalem,  awake, 

No  longer  in  thy  sins  lie  down; 
The  garment  of  salvation  take. 

Thy  beauty  and  thy  strength  put  on. 

"  For  Zion's  sake  will  I  not  hold  my  peace  and 
for  Jerusalem's  sake  will  I  not  rest,  until  the 
righteousness  thereof  go  forth  as  brightness,  and 
the  salvation  thereof  as  a  lamp  that  burneth." — 
Christian  Advocate  and  Journal. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

An  earnest  appeal  to  Friends  everywhere  where 
this  may  come. 

Dear  Friends  : — There  can  be  but  veiy  few, 
if  any  of  us,  who  have  not  become,  in  some  de- 
gree aware,  from  the  reading  of  the  public  jour- 
nals, of  the  terrible  destitution  and  distress  exist- 
ing among  the  freed  blacks  of  the  South,  who, 
deserted  by  their  masters,  or  escaped  from  the 
plantations,  have  fled  many  miles  to  the  nearest 
place  of  safety,  carrying  with  them,  in  most  in- 
stances, little  else  than  the  clothes  on  their  backs, 
some  arriving  with  nothing  whatever  but  a  single 
garment.  This  almost  desperate  step  they  have 
taken  with  the  hope  of  securing  their  liberty,  or 
they  have  been  driven  into  it  from  the  alternative 
of  perishing  on  the  deserted  plantations,  which 
have  been  stripped  of  everything  capable  of  sus- 
taining life,  by  the  opposing  armies ;  but  while 
parents  and  children,  husbands  and  wives,  have 
thus  joined  each  other  on  a  free  soil,  emancipated 
by  act  of  the  general  government,  where  they 
expect  never  again  to  be  separated  by  the  caprice 
of  a  master,  the  sufl'erings  they  have  encountered 
in  the  attempt,  are  indescribable.  While  they 
are  mostly  supplied  by  the  government  with  a 
small  ration  of  coarse  food,  enough  to  keep  them 
from  starvation,  they  are  encountering  the  chill- 
ing autumn  days  and  keen  frosty  nights,  many 
without  any  shelter  over  their  heads,  and  many 
ivithout  other  covering  than  the  few  tattered  gar- 
ments in  which  they  made  the  long  march  across 
the  country,  through  woods  and  over  rivers.  The 
consequence  is,  as  might  readily  be  imagined,  that 
they  are  dying  daily,  many  of  them,  from  the 
effects  of  exposure  and  unsuitable  nourishment; 
and  even  those  who  are  not  sick  have  to  encounter 
the  wretchedness  of  being  in  a  strange  land,  with 
few  to  care  for  or  counsel  them,  homeless,  and 
without  means  or  work,  and  unprepared  for  all 
this  from  the  lack  of  any  previous  habits  of  self- 
reliance,  owing  to  the  kind  of  training  they  have 
received. 

Some  Friends  of  Philadelphia  and  its  neigbour- 
hood  have  determined  to  do  what  they  can  towards 
mitigating  this  great  distress  :  they  have  formed 
themselves  into  an  Association,  with  the  expecta- 
tion of  employing  their  energies  in  some  particu- 
lar district,  first  to  supply  the  immediate  physical 
necessities  of  these  poor  creatures,  and  afterwards, 
if  the  means  placed  at  their  disposal  are  adequate, 
toWo  something  towards  educating  them  for  the 
responsibilities  of  their  new  life.  In  order  to  do 
much  good  in  so  large  a  field,  at  a  time  too  when 
food  and  clothing  material  are  at  such  an  unusual 
price,  a  large  sum  will  be  required.  We  ask  every 
member  of  our  Society  to  reflect  whether  it  would 
be  right  for  him  or  her  to  turn  away  from  the  con- 
templation of  the  suffering  of  their  fellow-beings, 
with  the  thought  that  they  will  certainly  be  pro- 
vided for  in  some  way,  whether  he  or  she  con- 
tributes a  share  towards  it  or  not.  The  largest 
amount  which  we  could  possibly  accumulate  from 
the  charities  of  our  fellow-members,  would  in  all 
probability  be  inadequate  to  relieve  all  the  sufi"er- 
ing  in  one  district;  nevertheless,  by  judicious 


management  we  hope  so  to  use  what  is  entrusted 
to  us,  as  to  preserve  life  in  many  cases,  and  to 
warm  the  hearts  and  the  bodies  of  others,  and 
thus  prove  to  them,  in  the  most  convincing  man- 
ner, the  good  feeling  of  the  people  of  the  North, 
whom  they  have  been  taught  to  dread  and  distrust. 

To  those  of  large  means,  we  would  respectfully 
suggest  whether  this  is  not  a  charity  of  such  mag- 
nitude as  to  impel  them  to  give  from  their  abun- 
dance as  they  have  never  perhaps,  felt  called  upon 
to  give  before, — while  those  who  may  think  that 
in  a  case  like  this,  what  they  could  aflPord  would 
be  too  insignificant  to  make  it  worth  while  to  offer 
it,  we  would  remind,  that  it  is  not  the  amount, 
but  the  spirit  which  induces  the  oflfering,  that  is 
acceptable  in  the  sight  of  our  Father  who  is  in 
Heaven. 

And  particularly  to  us,  the  successors  of  Wool- 
man  and  Benezet,  should  this  charity  commend 
itself,  with  especial  weight.  They  laboured  with 
a  purity  of  purpose  and  sacrifice  of  self  rarely 
exhibited  in  this  day,  and  accomplished  much  for 
the  amelioration  of  the  slaves'  condition.  We 
who  have  been  clothing  ourselves  with  inexpen- 
sive material,  and  placing  upon  our  tables  luxuries 
at  a  trifling  outlay,  cannot  but  remember  that  this 
has  been  obtained  for  us  very  often  at  the  cost  of 
unrequited  labour.  We  have  been  deploring 
slavery,  but  could  never  devise  any  feasible  means 
for  its  extinctioQ.  Providence,  in  punishing  the 
cruelty  of  the  oppressor,  is  also  letting  the  op- 
pressed go  free;  and  it  is  now  for  us  to  prove  the 
value  of  our  often  reiterated  expressions  of  sym- 
pathy, by  entering  at  once,  heartily,  into  this  field 
of  labour  which  lies  so  manifest  before  us. 

The  ofiicers  of  the  Association,  all  of  whom 
would  be  glad  to  receive  contributions  in  money 
or  clothing,  are  as  follows  r 

President.  —  Samuel  Hilles,  Wilmington, 
Delaware. 

Secretary. — Dr.  CHARLES  EvANS,  702  Race 
street,  Philadelphia. 

Treasurer. — Richard  Cadburt,  117  Chest- 
nut street,  Philadelphia. 

Executive  Board. — Samuel  R.  Shipley,  Presi- 
dent, 112  Chestnut  street;  John  B.  Garrett,  Sec- 
retary, 400  Chestnut  street;  Marmaduke  C.  Cope, 
1312  Filbert  street;  Anthony  M.  Kimber,  26 
South  Delaware  Avenue;  Philip  C.  Garrett,  400 
Chestnut  street;  Thos.  Scattergood,  413  Spruce 
street;  Benjamin  Coates,  127  Market  street ;  Wil- 
liam Evans,  Jr.,  2.52  South  Front  street;  James 
Whitall,  410  Race  street;  John  S.  Hilles,  27 
North  Juniper  street;  Elliston  P.  Morris,  Ger- 
mantown ;  J.  Wistar  Evans,  817  Arch  street; 
Joel  Cadbury,  Jr.,  408  Arch  street;  George  Vaux, 
1715  Arch  street;  Henry  Haines,  1202  Girard 
Avenue;  Charles  Rhoads,  518  Pine  street;  Dr. 
James  E.  Rhoads,  Germantown ;  Edward  Bettle, 
Haddonfield,  N.  J. ;  George  S.  Garrett,  Upper 
Darby,  Del.  Co.,  Pa.;  Ashton  Richardson,  Wil- 
mington, Del. ;  Richard  F.  Mott,  Burlington,  N. 
J.;  Wm.  M.  Canby,  Chadd's  Ford,  Pa.;  Nathan 
Hilles,  Frankford;  Israel  H.  Johnson,  119  Market 
street;  John  W.  Cadbury,  48  North  Seventh 
street ;  Francis  Stokes,  Twenty-first  and  Race  sts. 

For  "  The  Friend.'' 

Report  of  the  Female  Society  of  Philadelphia  for 
the  Relief  and  Employment  of  the  Poor. 
The  managers  of  the  "  House  of  Industry"  in- 
form their  subscribers  and  friends,  that  the  House 
was  open  from  the  29th  of  12th  month,  1862,  to 
the  2nd  of  4th  month,  1863,  during  wliich  time 
employment  was  given  to  seventy-three  women, 
beins  mostly  those  who  have  been  employed  for 
a  number  of  years.  Twenty-five  children  were 
admitted  to  the  Nursery;  those  who  were  old 
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enough,  attending  the  Public  Schools,  the  younger 
ones  remaining  under  the  care  of  our  kind  Nurse, 
and  all  receiving  a  comfortable  dinner  daily. 
Eighty-three  pairs  of  shoes  were  given  to  the 
women  and  children. 

The  number  of  articles  completed  by  the  women 
during  the  winter,  was  six  hundred  and  ten,  in- 
cluding the  quilting  of  ten  bed  quilts,  one  hun- 
dred and  fifteen  comfortables,  and  fifteen  skirts. 

The  Sewing  Circle  met  through  the  winter  at  the 
close  of  the  meetings  for  business,  and  the  profit  ari- 
sing from  the  sale  of  useful  and  fancy  articles,  made 
on  these  occasions,  was  §69.53.  The  members  of 
the  Standing  Committee,  in  visiting  the  women 
at  their  homes,  have  been  able  to  learn  much  of 
their  condition  ;  and  the  cheerfulness  and  simple 
trust  exhibited  by  them  in  their  humble  dwell- 
ings, have  often  been  felt  to  be  instructive. 

Although  we  thankfully  acknowledge  the  kind- 
ness and  liberality  of  our  friends  and  subscribers, 
which  has  enabled  us  in  a  measure,  during  the 
past  year,  to  relieve  the  wants  of  our  suifering 
fellow-creatures,  yet  it  is  deemed  important  to  lay 
before  them  our  present  need.  The  greatly  ad- 
vanced price  of  dry-goods,  coal  and  provision, 
renders  it  impossible  to  meet  the  pressing  demands 
made  upon  us  ;  and  without  further  aid  we  shall 
not  be  able  to  furnish  even  the  limited  employ- 
ment which  we  did  last  season.  Judging  from 
the  previous  generosity  of  our  friends,  we  feel 
encouraged  to  hope  that  this  appeal  will  meet  with 
a  prompt  and  liberal  response. 


THE  FRIEND. 


ELEVENTH  MONTH  21,  IS63. 


In  the  columns  of  this  number  of  "  The  Friend," 
will  be  found  "  An  earnest  Appeal  to  Friends 
everywhere,"  on  behalf  of  the  freedmen  and  wo- 
men, congregated  at  different  points  within  the 
lines  of  the  Union  armies,  put  forth  by  "The 
Executive  Board"  of  "  The  Friends'  Association 
of  Philadelphia  and  its  vicinity,  for  the  Belief  of 
Coloured  Freedmen." 

This  Association  was  organized  on  the  evening 
of  the  12th  inst.,  when  a  large  number  of  men 
and  women  Friends,  met,  by  general  invitation,  in 
the  Committee-room  in  the  Arch  street  Meeting- 
house, adopted  a  constitution,  and  appointed  offi- 
cers as  mentioned  in  the  Appeal.  The  objects  of 
the  association,  as  stated  in  the  first  article  of  the 
constitution,  are  "  to  relieve  the  wants,  to  provide 
for  tiie  instruction,  and  to  protect  the  rights  of 
the  freedmen  of  tlie  South,  so  far  as  the  means 
contributed  will  allow." 

The  destitution  and  suffering  of  the  poor  people, 
— men,  women  and  children. — who  have  escaped 
from  slavery,  or  been  de.serted  by  their  former 
masters,  and  left  to  seek  the  means  for  preserving 
life,  or  to  starve,  and  who  have  taken  refuge  within 
parts  of  the  country  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States,  are  more  general  and  more  aggra 
yated  than  we  can  set  forth;  and  the  duty  seems 
imperative  on  all  those  who  can  aid,  in  any  way, 
in  saving  multitudes  of  them  from  perishing,  to 
give  that  aid  with  promptness  and  liberality.  We 
trust  that  Friends  in  the  country  will  at  once  exert 
themselves  to  co  operate  with  Friends  in  this  city 
and  its  vicinity,  not  only  by  collecting  funds,  but 
also  by  forming  auxiliary  societies  in  their  respec- 
tivo  neighbourhoods,  for  making  up  garments; 
thousands  of  which  arc  required  to  clothe  women 
and  children,  who  arc  exposed  to  the  inclemencies 
of  the  season,  nearly  naked,  and  with  little  shelter. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact — attested  by 
eye-witnesses — that  last  winter,  hundreds,  if  not 
thousands  of  this  sorely  afflicted  people  went  to 


untimely  graves  in  consequence  of  being  exposed 
to  snow,  wind  and  rain,  without  clothing  sufficient 
to  protect  them  from  their  effects.  They  sunk 
under  disease  produced  thereby,  generally  inflam- 
mation of  the  lungs,  so  that  at  Memphis  alone,  in 
three  months  time,  "  not  less  than  twelve  hundred 
coloui'ed  people  were  buried  in  great  pits,  ten  to 
twenty  together,  without  coffin  or  shroud,  and 
with  scarcely  clothing  enough  for  decency."  An 
eye-witness  who  has  come  on  North  for  the  pur- 
pose of  soliciting  aid  for  the  "  contrabands,"  says 
of  those  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Memphis  last 
winter — about  4000 — "  They  were  in  extreme  des- 
titution, many  of  them  having  but  a  single  gar- 
ment between  them  and  nakedness.  Few  of  them 
had  bedding ;  they  were  sheltered  in  leaky  tents 
with  no  floors,  and  were  but  poorly  supplied  with 
cooking  utensils,  and  had  no  arrangements  for 
fire  except  outside  their  tents.  The  mortality 
among  them  was  mainly  the  result  of  exposure, 
with  insufficient  clothing." 

At  the  present  time  all  these  evils, — this  desti- 
tution, this  suffering, — are  vastly  increased  in  con- 
sequence of  the  multiplied  thousands  that  have 
escaped  from  the  plantations  in  the  cotton  growing 
and  other  States.  By  the  last  accounts,  thirty- 
five  thousand  women  and  children,  together  with 
aged  and  sick  men,  were  assembled  on  the  banks 
of  the  Mississippi,  below  Memphis.  All  the  able- 
bodied  men,  who  came  in  with  them,  have  been 
taken  into  the  United  States  army,  or  been  em- 
ployed by  the  government;  but  this  great  number 
are  unprovided  for. 

The  work  is  great,  and  must  continue  to  be 
onerous  until  the  transition  state  from  slavery  to 
self-supporting  freedom  is  passed  through.  The 
blacks  are  as  anxious  to  secure  the  latter  as  the 
whites.  In  the  mean  time,  help  must  be  ex- 
tended or  thousands  will  continue  to  perish.  The 
call  is  therefore  loud  upon  us  all,  and  the  means 
for  making  charity  effective  is  provided  by  the 
Association  now  organized. 


From  the  printed  minutes  of  Ohio  Yearly 
3Ieeting,  a  copy  of  which  we  have  received,  we 
take  the  following  extracts  : 

"  At  Ohio  Yearlt/  Meeting  of  Friends,  held  at  Mt. 
Pleasant,  by  adjournments,  from  the  bth  to  the 
Sth  of  the  10th  month,  inclusive,  1863. 
"  Reports  have  been  received  from  all  the  Quar- 
terly Meetings,  by  which  it  appears  their  repre- 
sentatives in  this  meeting  are —   *    *    *    *  * 
who,  on  being  called,  were  all  present  except  two, 
for  the  absence  of  whom  satisfactory  reasons  were 
given. 

"  A  minute  was  produced  by  the  Clerk  of  our 
Meeting  for  Ministers  and  Elders,  for  Lydia  B. 
Kite,  a  minister  from  the  3Ionthly  Meeting  of 
Philadelphia  for  the  Southern  district,  bearing 
date  23d  of  last  month,  which  was  read,  and  her 
attendance  with  us  is  satisfactory. 

"  Stillwater  Quarter  informs  that  Hickory  Grove 
Monthly  Meeting  is  without  a  correspondent.  The 
representatives  from  Stillwater  are  desired  to  con- 
fer together,  and  ofi'er  to  a  future  sitting  the  name 
of  a  Friend  for  tliat  appointment. 

"The  meeting  is  now  informed  that  Pcnnsville 
Monthly  Meeting  is  without  a  correspondent,  on 
account  of  the  death  of  John  Patton.  The  rep- 
resentatives from  Pcnnsville  Quarter  are  desired  to 
confer  together,  and  propose  the  name  of  a  Friend 
for  that  appointment  to  a  future  sitting. 

"  The  Qtiiirterly  3Icetings  have  all  reported  their 
quotas  of  Yearly  Electing  stock  to  be  in  readi- 
ness. The  Friends  having  charge  thereof  are 
desired  to  pay  it  into  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer 
of  this  mcetinir. 


u  *  *  *  *  *  are  appointed  to  examine 
the  Treasurer's  account,  report  the  state  thereof, 
what  sum,  if  any,  they  may  think  necessary  to 
raise  for  the  use  of  this  meeting  the  present  year, 
and  the  name  of  a  Friend  for  Treasurer,  to  a  future 
sitting. 

"  Short  Creek  Quarter  forwards  information  to 
this  meeting  that  they  are  unable  to  move  unit- 
edly in  treating  with  those  who  separated  from 
us  in  1854,  according  to  the  direction  of  last  Yearly 
Meeting;  which,  claiming  the  solid  consideration 
of  this  meeting,  :i=  *  *  *  * 
are  appointed  to  unite  with  a  like  committee  of 
women  Friends,  in  taking  the  subject  into  con- 
sideration, and  report  the  result  of  their  delibe- 
ration to  a  future  sitting. 

"  Reports  from  the  Quarterly  Meetings,  on  pri- 
mary schools,  were  read,  by  which  it  appears  there 
have  been  twenty-seven  schools  taught  under  the 
care  of  Friends  since  last  year,  including  four 
family  schools,  and  generally  from  three  to  six 
months  each ;  that  there  are  attached  to  this 
meeting,  1,036  children  of  suitable  age  to  go  to 
school;  of  these,  870  have  attended  Friends' 
schools  exclusively,  463  have  attended  district 
schools  exclusively,  108  have  attended  mixed 
schools, — part  of  the  time  some  of  them  were  at 
Friends'  schools,  and  part  of  the  time  at  the  dis- 
trict or  other  subscription  schools; — 72  have  not 
been  going  to  school  the  past  year,  though  most 
of  these  have  been  receiving  instruction  at  home, 
and  17  are  not  definitely  reported. 

"  The  concern  of  this  meeting  in  regard  to  the 
guarded  education  of  the  children  of  Friends, 
remains  to  be  a  subject  of  deep  interest,  and  we 
desire  to  encourage  our  Quarterly  and  Monthly 
Meetings  in  carrying  out  the  advices  of  this  meet- 
ing in  former  years;  and  it  is  a  source  of  regret 
that  so  many  are  reported  as  receiving  school  learn- 
ing at  the  district  schools,  instead  of  schools  under 
the  care  of  the  Society,  and  also  of  those  not  in 
the  way  of  school  learning.  We  trust  the  subject 
will  claim  the  vigilant  attention  of  our  subordinate 
meetings,  which  are  desired  to  forward  to  this 
meeting,  next  year,  explicit  accounts  thereof,  as 
heretofore. 

"Then  adjourned  to  11  o'clock  to-morrow. 
"  Third  of  the  week  and  6th  of  the  month — the 
meeting  gathered  agreeahly  to  the  adjournment. — 
Ellwood  Dean,  on  behalf  of  the  representatives, 
reported  that  they  had  conferred  together,  and  that 
way  did  not  open  to  propo.se  any  change  in  clerks 
at  the  present  time  ;  therefore,  George  Gilbert  is 
appointed  to  serve  the  meeting  as  Clerk,  and  Ro- 
bert H.  Smith  to  assist  him  the  present  year. 

"  He  also  reported  that  they  were  united  in  pro- 
posing the  names  of  Joseph  Wilson  and  Elisha  Hol- 
lingsworth  for  mes-engers  to  the  women's  meet- 
ing, which  is  .satisfactory,  and  they  accordingly 
appointed  to  the  service. 

"  Tighlman  Patterson,  on  behalf  of  the  represen- 
tatives from  Stillwater,  reported  the  name  of  Wil- 
liam P.  Bedell  for  correspondent  for  Hickory  Grove 
Monthly  Meeting.  Address — Springville,  Linn 
county,  Iowa;  which  being  satisfactory,  he  is  ap- 
pointed to  the  service. 

"Ellwood  Dean,  on  behalf  of  the  representatives 
from  Pcnnsville,  reported  they  were  united  in  of- 
fering the  name  of  Elisha  Hollingsworth  for  cor- 
respondent for  Pcnnsville  Monthly  Meeting.  Ad- 
dress— Pcnnsville,  Morgan  county,  Ohio;  which 
being  satisfactory,  he  is  appointed  to  the  service. 

"The  Queries  wereall  read,  with  answers  thereto, 
from  each  of  the  Quarterly  Meetings,  the  follow- 
ing being  a  summary  thereof;  and  on  recurring 
to  the  state  of  Society,  as  thus  brought  before  us, 
the  meeting  concludes  to  appoint  *  *  *  * 
to  prepare  a  suitable  minute  of  advice,  and  offer 
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it  at  a  future  sitting,  in  order  that  it  may  be  sent 
down  to  our  subordinate  meetings  and  members. 

"summary  of  the  answers. 

1st. — All  our  Meetings  for  Worship  and  Disci- 
pline have  been  attended,  except  one  meeting 
within  the  limits  of  Stillwater,  which  was  omitted 
for  some  time  on  account  of  indisposition — and 
one  Preparative  Meeting  within  the  limits  of  Short 
Creek,  for  the  same  and  other  causes — and  they 
have  generally  been  attended  by  the  greater  part 
of  our  members,  though  some  are  reported  to  be 
remiss  in  the  regular  attendance.  Some  of  these 
cases  are  reported  to  be  under  care.  Unbecoming 
behaviour  therein  mostly  avoided,  except  some 
instances  of  drowsiness  or  sleeping;  the  hour  of 
meeting  is  nearly  observed. 

2nd. — We  believe  Friends  mostly  maintain  love 
towards  each  other  in  a  good  degree,  becoming 
our  Christian  profession ;  tale-bearing  and  detrac- 
tion mostly  discouraged,  though  one  report  notices 
some  exception  in  these  respects;  when  differences 
arise,  endeavours  are  used  to  end  them. 

3rd. — Many  Friends  endeavour,  by  example  and 
precept,  to  educate  their  children  and  those  under 
their  care,  in  plainness  of  speech,  deportment  and 
apparel;  to  guard  them  against  reading  pernicious 
books,  and  from  the  corrupt  conversation  of  the 
•world,  and  encourage  them  to  read  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. 

4th. — As  far  as  appears.  Friends  are  clear  of 
importing,  vending,  distilling,  but  not  entirely 
clear  of  the  unnecessary  use  of  spirituous  liquors, 
clear  of  frequenting  taverns,  and  nearly  clear  of 
attending  places  of  diversion;  a  good  degree  of 
moderation  and  temperance  are  observed. 

5th. — The  necessities  of  the  poor,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances of  those  requiring  aid,  are  inspected 
and  relieved ;  they  are  advised  and  assisted  in  such 
employments  as  they  are  capable  of,  and  some  care 
is  taken  to  promote  the  school  education  of  their 
children. 

6th. — As  far  as  appears,  Friends  maintain  a 
faithful  testimony  against  a  hireling  ministry, 
oaths,  military  services,  clandestine  trade,  prize- 
goods  and  lotteries,  except  a  few  of  our  members 
sometimes  attend  meetings  where  a  hireling  min- 
istry is  supported,  and  also  that  our  testimony 
against  military  services  has  not  been  faithfully 
maintained  by  a  few  of  our  members  in  each  of 
the  Quarters,  and  one  report  states  an  instance  of 
having  been  engaged  in  a  lottery. 

7th. — Friends  are  generally  careful  to  live 
within  the  bounds  of  their  circumstances,  and  to 
avoid  involving  themselves  in  business  beyond 
their  ability  to  manage;  mostly  just  in  their  deal- 
ings, and  generally  careful  to  comply  with  their 
engagements ;  and  where  any  have  given  reason- 
able grounds  for  fear  in  these  respects,  care  is 
extended  to  them. 

8th. — Friends  are  careful  to  bear  a  testimony 
against  slavery.  None  who  have  had  their  free- 
dom secured,  under  our  direction. 

9th. — A  good  degree  of  care  is  taken  to  deal 
with  offenders  seasonably. and  impartially,  and  to 
endeavour  to  evince  to  those  who  will  not  be  re- 
claimed, the  spirit  of  meekness  and  love,  before 
judgment  is  placed  upon  them. 

"answers  to  the  annual  queries. 

1st. — No  new  meetings  settled. 

2nd. — Some  encouragement  has  been  given  to 
schools  under  the  tuition  of  teachers  in  member- 
ship with  us. 

3rd. — The  Queries  addressed  to  the  Quarterly, 
Monthly  and  Preparative  Meetings,  are  read  and 
••answered  therein  nearly  as  directed.  *  *  *  *  * 


"Then  adjourned  to  10  o,clock  to-morrow. 

"  Fourth  day  of  the  week  and  lihofthe  month — 
Friends  assembled  about  the  hour  adjourned  to. — 
The  committee  appointed  at  a  former  sitting,  on 
the  information  received  from  Short  Creek,  pro- 
duced the  following  report,  which,  being  consi- 
dered, is  adopted  by  the  meeting,  with  the  under- 
standing that  all  the  cases  taken  up  under  the 
rule  of  last  year,  should  be  concluded  under  that 
rule,  viz : 

"  '  The  committee  on  the  reference  from  Short 
Creek  Quarter,  nearly  all  met,  and  agreed  to  pro- 
pose to  the  Yearly  Meeting,  that  the  minute  made 
last  year,  relative  to  treating  with  those  offenders 
who  separated  from  us  in  1854,  be  now  rescinded, 
and  that  all  offenders  be  dealt  with  as  provided 
for  by  the  Discipline. 

"  '  Signed  on  behalf  of  the  committee.  *  *  ' 
"  The  committee  appointed  last  year,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  uneasiness  being  expressed  as  to  the  disci- 
plinary proceeding  of  some  of  our  subordinate 
meetings,  in  the  establishment  of  one  or  more  of 
the  meetings  lately  set  up  in  Iowa,  produced  the 
following  report,  which  was  adopted  by  the  meet- 
ing, viz  : 

"  '  The  committee  appointed  to  examine  into  the 
disciplinary  proceedings  with  reference  to  the 
meetings  lately  set  up  in  Iowa,  report  that  we  have 
examined  theluinutes  of  the  several  meetings  con- 
cerned, so  far  as  they  apprehended  uneasiness 
existed,  and  find  that  in  one  of  the  Monthly 
Meetings,  when  the  subject  was  first  introduced, 
it  appears  by  the  minutes  of  both  men's  and  wo- 
men's meetings,  that  the  '  unsettled  state  of  affairs 
of  some  of  tlieir  members  would  not  warrant  them 
in  granting  the  request  at  present.'  The  objec- 
tion resting  with  men  Friends,  and  subsequent 
labour  on  the  part  of  their  meeting  removing  it, 
women's  meeting  was  not  afterwards  consulted,  and 
the  subject  was  sent  up  to  the  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing, and  there  approved.  Without  wishing  to 
make  such  a  proceeding  a  precedent  in  future,  we 
apprehend  the  omission  is  not  of  such  importance 
as  to  be  a  sufficient  cause  to  annul  the  proceedings. 

"  'Signed  on  behalf  of  the  committee.  * 

"  The  committee  having  charge  of  our  Boarding 
School,  produced  the  following  report,  which  is 
satisfactory,  viz  : 

"  '  From  the  minutes  of  the  acting  committee,  it 
appears  that  the  amount  chai-ged  for  board  and 
tuition,  for  session  ending  Third  month,  19th, 
1363,  for  an  average  of  about  forty-three 

pupils,        ....       §1,888  80 

Other  receipts,       .       .       .  785  98 


Making  .... 
Expenses,  .... 

Balance  in  favour  of  the  Institution, 
Amount  charged  for  board  and  tui 


$2,674 

78 

$2,333 

62 

$341 

16 

tion  for  session  end 
month  10th,  1863, 
fifteen  pupils,  . 
Other  receipts, 

Making  . 
Expenses, 


ng  Ninth 
for  about 


$578  54 
$1015  34 


$1,593  88 
$1,464  40 


Balance  in  favour  of  the  Institution 

for  session,  $129  48 

And  for  the  year,   .       .       .  470  64 

"  '  From  a  settlement  with  the  Treasurer,  we  find 
the  interest  on  the  Benevolent  Fund  due,  $135.82. 

"  '  The  committee  appointed  to  examine  into  the 
present  financial  condition  of  the  Institution,  re- 
port that  there  are  debts  owing,  supposed  to  be 


collectable,  to  the  amount  of        .       .  $862  86 

Cash  on  hand,   137  90 

Provisions  on  hand,     .        .        .        .  80  30 

Live  stock,         .....  275  00 

Produce  of  farm,         ....  463  00 

Making  ....  $1,819  06 
Debts  owing  by  the  Institution,     1,277  81 

Balance  in  favour  of  school,  .  .  $541  75 
"  '  Friends  having  a  prospect  of  sending  their 
children  to  school,  are  requested  to  consult  with 
the  committee  in  their  respective  neighbourhoods, 
with  regard  to  the  clothing  required,  and  its  being 
made  to  conform  to  the  regulation  of  the  school, 
as  heretofore  adopted. 

On  behalf  of  the  committee. 

Asa  Garretson,  Clerk. 
Tenth  month  7th,  1863.' 

"  The  minutes  of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings, 
since  last  year,  were  now  read,  and  its  proceedings 
approved;  and  as  the  reading  of  these  minutes  in- 
troduced to  this  meeting  a  memoir  of  our  dear 
friend  Jacob  Branson,  deceased,  which  has  now 
been  read,  to  our  edification  and  comfort;  and  be- 
lieving it  would  be  profitable  to  have  it  printed 
for  circulation  among  our  members,  Jehu  Fawcett, 
Asa  Branson  and  William  Fisher  are  appointed 
to  have  twelve  hundred  copies  printed,  divide 
them  among  our  Quarterly  Meetings,  and  call  on 
the  Treasurer  for  the  amount  of  expense. 

"  The  meeting,  taking  into  consideration  the  sub- 
ject of  holding  our  public  meetings  in  the  middle 
of  the  week,  concludes  that  after  this  year  it  be 
held  at  10  o'clock  on  th?  fourth  day  of  the  week, 
instead  of  the  fifth. 

"  Then  adjourned  to  3  o'clock  to-morrow  after- 
noon. 

"Fifth-day  afternoon  —  Friends  again  met. 
— The  committee  appointed  to  examine  the  Trea- 
surer's account,  produced  the  following  report, 
which  was  satisfactory,  and  the  Friend  therein 
named  for  Treasurer  is  appointed  to  the  service 

"  The  committee  appointed  at  a  former  sitting  to 
prepare  a  minute  of  advice,  produced  the  follow- 
ing, which  being  read,  was  satisfactory  : 
"'To  our  Subordinate  3Ieetings,  and  Members 
individually  : 

"  '  Dear  Friends  : — Being  again  permitted  to 
assemble  in  the  capacity  of  a  Yearly  Meeting,  we 
have  felt  our  hearts  warmed  with  fervent  desires 
that  all  our  dear  friends  might  be  brought  near  to 
our  Holy  Bedeemer,  and  receive  from  him  a  quali- 
fication to  uphold,  in  their  primitive  purity,  the 
doctrines  and  testimonies  which  he  has  made  it 
our  duty  to  maintain — every  part  of  which  is  as 
binding  upon  us  as  upon  Friends  in  the  beginning 
— that  we  may  still  be  made  instrumental  in  the 
Divine  hand  in  promoting  the  great  and  glorious 
cause  of  truth  and  righteousness  in  the  earth. 
We  feel  that,  because  of  unfaithfulness  to  our  God, 
blushing  and  confusion  of  face  is  our  portion;  yet 
we  have  been  made  renewedly  sensible  that  there 
is  still  mercy  in  store  for  us.  Were  we  willing  to 
humble  ourselves  before  him,  and  submit  to  his 
purifying  power  in  our  hearts,  he  would  redeem 
us  from  those  things  which  mar  the  beauty  of 
Zion,  and  enable  us  so  to  walk  before  him,  from 
day  to  day,  in  a  life  of  holiness  and  of  self-denial, 
as  to  bring  honour  to  him  in  whom  we  live,  and 
move,  and  have  our  being. 

"  'By  the  answers  to  the  Queries,  it  is  evident 
that  deficiencies  in  the  faithful  support  of  several 
of  our  christian  testimonies  still  exist  amongst  us, 
and  a  desire  has  prevailed  that  we  might  be  indi- 
vidually engaged  each  to  let  the  time  past  sufiice 
wherein  we  have  been  remiss,  and  for  the  time  to 
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come  to  be  concerned  for  the  removal  of  those 
things  which  the  Lord's  controversy  is  with.  The 
due  attendance  of  our  religious  meetings  is  a  duty 
which  we  owe  to  Almighty  God;  therefore,  let  us 
accept  the  apostolic  exhortation,  '  I  beseech  you, 
therefore,  brethren,  by  the  mercies  of  God,  that 
ye  present  your  bodies  a  living  sacrifice,  holy,  ac- 
ceptable to  God,  which  is  our  reasonable  service.' 
As  we  are  gathered  in  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  he  will  be  in  the  midst  to  feed  and  water 
us,  whereby  we  shall  be  enabled  to  rise  above  all 
drowsiness  or  sleeping,  and  to  worship  the  Father 
in  spirit  and  in  truth.  May  this  be  more  and 
more  the  experience  of  all  our  dear  friends,  that 
our  religious  meetings  may  be  more  eminently 
owned  by  him  :  and  may  all  our  dear  friends  be 
concerned  to  maintain  our  christian  testimony 
against  an  hireling  ministry,  not  giving  their  at- 
tendance at  places  where  such  a  ministry  is  exer- 
cised. The  creaturely  activity  prevalent  thereat, 
has  a  tendency  to  divert  the  mind  from  that  silent 
introversion  which  is  inseparable  from  a  growth 
in  grace,  and  may  prove  a  means  of  alienating  the 
feelings  of  those  who  give  way  to  attend  them, 
from  the  plain  way  of  worship  which  we  have 
learned  from  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 

" '  We  desire  that  all  our  dear  friends  might  feel 
concerned  to  uphold  our  well-known  christian  tes- 
timony against  war  and  bloodshed,  which  are  dia- 
metrically opposed  to  the  peaceable  reign  of  Him 
who  declared  that  he  came  not  to  destroy  men's 
lives,  but  to  save  them.  And  we  very  tenderly 
feel  for  all  our  dear  friends  who  are  subject  to 
military  service,  desiring  that  on  all  occasions  they 
may  act  consistently  with  our  christian  profession  ; 
and  should  they  have  to  suffer  in  person  or  estate, 
let  them  remember  that  the  cause  is  the  Lord's, 
and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  this  people  to  display 
the  banner  of  the  Prince  of  Peace — not  doubting 
that  He  will,  in  his  own  time,  so  order  his  great 
and  glorious  designs,  that  the  little  stone  cut  out 
of  the  mountain  without  hands  shall  become  a 
great  mountain  and  fill  the  whole  earth — when 
nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword  against  nation, 
neither  shall  they  learn  war  any  more. 

"'Finally,  dear  Friends,  may  the  God  of  all 
grace,  which  brought  again  from  the  dead  our 
Lord  Jesus,  make  you  perfect — establish,  strength- 
en, settle  you.' 

"  A  committee  was  appointed  to  have  five  hun- 
dred copies  of  the  minutes  of  this  meeting  printed, 
divide  them  among  the  Quarters,  and  call  on  the 
Treasurer  for  the  amount  of  expense. 

"  Having  brought  the  business  that  has  come 
before  us  to  a  close,  we  are  ready  to  acknowledge 
our  short-comings,  but  are  comforted  in  the  belief 
that  we  have  been  owned  in  our  deliberations, 
through  the  course  of  the  meeting.  Then  con- 
cluded, to  meet  at  the  usual  time  and  place  next 
year,  if  permitted  so  to  do. 

"George  Gilbert,  Clerk." 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
FonEiON. — News  from  England  to  the  1st  inst.  Furi- 
ous gales  had  prevailed  around  the  coast  of  England, 
but  no  serious  disasters  to  slii[ij)ing  had  j-et  been  re- 
ported. The  .Vleriiey  rams  remained  in  the  ])OS3ession  of 
armed  marines.  The  work  on  them  had  been  suspended. 
Two  gun-bouts  al.so  kepi  watch  over  Laird's  yard.  A 
French  shipbuilder  had  made  arrangements  for  building 
nnd  arming  ships  of  war  at  Nantes  and  Bordeaux,  for  tlie 
use  of  the  rebels  in  the  United  States  ;  having  obtained 
the  requisite  autliorization,  by  the  false  pretence  that  the 
ships  were  building  for  the  ('hincsc  government.  As 
soon  as  the  fraud  was  discovered  the  builder  was  forbid- 
den to  proceed  with  the  work.  The  British  Board  of 
Trade  returns  show  a  large  iiicreasc,  the  figures  indicat- 
ing that  the  present  will  be  a  year  of  great  commercial 
prosperity.  Humors  are  current  that  the  French  army 
will  soon  evacuate  Home,  leaving  only  a  garrison  at 
Ci?ita  Vecbiaj  and  also  that  Spnio  will  send  10,000 


troops  to  Rome.  The  overland  mail  from  India  had 
arrived,  with  Calcutta  dates  of  Ninth  month  22d.  lu  the 
British  bombardment  of  Kanagawa,  Japan,  seven  vessels 
were  engaged,  including  two  frigates.  The  British  were 
repulsed  with  the  loss  of  63  men  killed  and  wounded. 
The  advices  from  India  say,  that  the  prospect  for  cotton 
in  the  central  provinces  was  highly  promising.  A  greatly 
increased  amount  of  land  was  under  cultivation.  The 
Liverpool  cotton  market  was  active.  New  Orleans  mid- 
dlings, 29^-0?.  Stock  in  port,  164,000  bales,  including 
34,000  American.  Eed  wheat,  8s.  2d.  a  8s.  id.  per  100 
lbs.;  white,  Ss.  a  10s.  Consols,  93.  The  Bank  of  Frank- 
fort has  advanced  its  rate  of  discount  from  3J  to  4  per 
cent.,  and  the  Bank  of  Holland  from  3  to  3|-.  Four  days 
Later. — The  steamship  City  of  London,  brought  Liverpool 
dates  of  the  5th.  The  weather  continued  stormy.  The 
ship  Veiuria,  from  New  York,  was  ashore  near  Sligo. 
Another  New  York  vessel  had  been  damaged  by  collision 
in  the  Mersey.  It  is  slated  that  Japan  has  applied  for 
French  intervention  in  the  quarrel  with  England.  A 
continued  activity  is  reported  on  the  part  of  the  Polish 
insurgents,  and  strong  bands  are  said  to  be  crossing  the 
frontier  into  Poland.  The  new  king  of  Greece  was  re- 
ceived with  enthusiasm  at  Athens.  La  France  asserts 
that  Maximilian's  acceptance  of  the  Mexican  crown  is  no 
longer  doubtful.  The  French  Chambers  have  opened, 
and  the  Emperor's  speech  was  pacific.  He  proposes  a 
European  conference  for  the  settlement  of  the  Polish 
question.  He  made  but  little  allusion  to  American 
affairs.  The  Bank  of  England  has  raised  its  rate  of  dis- 
count to  five  per  cent.  The  Bank  of  Frankfort  has  also 
raised  its  rate  to  five  per  cent.,  and  Paris  letters  assert 
that  the  rate  of  the  Bank  of  France  would  be  advanced 
on  the  5th  inst.,  to  six  per  cent.  These  advances  are  all 
designed  to  prevent  the  too  rapid  withdrawal  of  gold, 
and  check  speculation. 

United  States. —  Virginia. — No  large  body  of  rebel 
troops  remained  on  the  14th  inst.,  north  of  the  Rapidan. 
Their  works  of  defence  at  that  point,  appeared  to  be 
formidable,  and  the  rebels  were  engaged  in  extending 
ihem.  The  work  on  the  railroad  was  being  rapidly 
pushed  forward  by  General  Meade,  but  transportation 
did  not  extend  west  of  the  Warrenton  Junction.  There 
had  been  no  recent  collision  between  the  hostile  forces. 
General  Meade  reports  the  total  loss  of  the  United  States 
troops,  in  the  last  engagement  on  the  Rappahannock,  to 
be  about  370  men,  killed  and  wounded.  About  2000 
rebels  were  captured.  Detailed  reports  of  the  battle  of 
Gettysburg,  in  the  Seventh  month  last,  state  that  the 
number  of  rebels  taken  prisoners  was  13,621,  and  24,978 
small  arms  were  collected  on  the  battle-field.  The  rebel 
loss  in  killed  and  wounded  is  unknown.  General  Meade 
reports  the  losses  of  his  own  army  to  have  been  2834 
men  killed,  13,709  wounded,  and  6643  missing,  in  all 
23,186.  The  accounts  of  the  sufferings  of  the  Federal 
prisoners  in  Virginia,  from  insufficient  supplies  of  food, 
are  fully  confirmed.  Supplies  have  been  sent  from  the 
North  and  distributed  to  some  of  the  prisoners,  with  the 
consent  of  the  rebel  authorities,  and  steps  are  being 
taken  in  the  northern  cities,  to  provide  more  adequately 
for  their  relief. 

The  West. — General  Burnside  has  been  relieved  from 
the  command  of  the  army  near  Knoxville.  He  is  suc- 
ceeded by  General  Foster.  Recent  despatches  froiu  Gen. 
Burnside  and  Gen.  Thomas,  report  all  quiet  in  front  of 
their  respective  armies.  Surgeon-General  Hammond  is 
making  a  tour  of  inspection  through  the  hospitals  of  the 
western  armies. 

Louisiana. — New  Orleans  dates  to  the  7th  inst.  The 
advance  of  Gen.  Washburne's  division  was  attacked  by 
the  rebels  on  the  3d  inst.  They  were  repulsed  with  the 
loss  of  300  men.  Sales  of  cotton  at  67  cts.  ;  sugar,  10  a 
11  cts.;  flour,  $13  a  $14  per  barrel.  The  Mississippi 
was  rising.  It  is  said  that  five  million  bushels  of  coal 
were  ready  to  be  sent  down  the  river  as  soon  as  the 
water  was  high  enough. 

The  Siege  of  Charleston. — Dates  to  the  12th,  report 
nothing  new  in  the  aspect  of  affairs.  Fort  Sumter  has 
been  demolished,  but  the  rebels  still  hold  the  island.  A 
(Charleston  despatch  of  the  9lh  states,  that  up  to  that 
time,  934G  shot  and  shell  had  been  tired  at  Sumter,  of 
which  7700  struck  the  fort. 

Southern  Items. — The  rebels  are  constructing  a  rail- 
road connection  between  Danville,  in  Virginia,  and 
(Jreensborough,  North  Carolina.  It  seems  that  about 
fifteen  miles  of  the  road  have  been  completed,  and  that 
the  cars  are  expected  to  run  through — a  distance  of  about 
forty-five  miles — by  New  Year's,  or  at  the  furthest  by 
the  spring.  This  is  a  highly  interesting  fact,  as  it  opens 
n  new  line  of  communication  between  Richmond  and  the 
southwest,  over  the  North  Carolina  Central  Railroad. 
Four  large  steamers  engaged  in  running  the  blockade  at 
Wilmington,  N.  C,  have  been  recently  captured.  They 
were  loaded  with  rifles,  ammunition,  sulphur,  saltpetre, 


lead,  clothing,  &c.,  and  were  the  most  valuable  prizes 
yet.  taken.  The  pirates  Georgia  and  Alabama  have 
changed  their  cruising  ground,  and  have  lately  been  at 
Teneriffe.  The  Georgia  was  compelled  to  leave  this 
place  after  coaling.  The  vessels  are  said  to  be  closely 
pursued  by  the  Vanderbilt. 

The  Army  Hospitals. — According  to  an  official  report 
in  the  Surgeon-General's  office,  there  are  84,472  beds  for 
patients  in  the  United  States  general  hospitals.  Of  these 
36,277  are  empty,  thus  leaving  48,195  patients  under 
treatment. 

Steamboat  Disaster. — The  steamer  Sunnyside  was  burn- 
ed on  the  11th  inst.,  on  the  Mississippi  near  New  Madrid. 
She  had  a  large  number  of  passengers  on  board,  about 
thirty  of  whom  were  drowned  or  burned  to  death. 
Much  valuable  freight  was  destroyed,  including  1380 
bales  of  cotton.    Total  loss  $500,000. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week  252.  Of  croup  16, 
diptheria,  15. 

A  Rebel  Plot  in  Canada. — Information  was  received  at 
Washington,  from  the  Governor-General  of  Canada, 
through  Lord  Lyons  the  British  minister,  that  there  was 
a  plot  on  foot  by  persons  who  have  found  an  asylum  in 
Canada,  to  surprise  Johnson's  Island,  in  Sandusky  Bay, 
liberate  the  2000  rebel  prisoners  confined  there,  and 
commit  other  acts  of  hostility.  The  government  acted 
promptly  upon  this  friendly  information,  and  took  mea- 
sures to  prevent  the  meditated  mischief. 

Texas. — The  expedition  which  sailed  fiom  New  Orleans 
towards  the  close  of  the  last  month,  under  command  of 
General  Banks,  landed  the  United  States  troops  accom 
panying  it  on  the  coast  of  Texas,  at  Brazos  de  Santiago, 
nine  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande.  The 
United  States  forces  then  advanced  upon  Brownsville 
and  took  possession  of  the  town,  with  very  slight  resist- 
ance. The  rebels  evacuated  Fprt  Brown,  and  set  the 
town  on  fire.  The  flames  were  extinguished  by  the  loyal 
citizens,  assisted  by  the  United  States  troops.  Browns 
ville  has  been  the  emporium  of  a  large  contraband  trade, 
which  will  now  be  broken  up. 

The  Markets,  ^-c. — The  following  were  the  quotations 
on  the  16th  inst.  New  York. — American  gold,  46.}  a  47 
per  cent,  premium.  United  States  six  per  cents,  1881 
108}  a  110.  Foreign  Exchange,  161  a  162.  The  money 
market  active  at  7  per  cent.  Middlings  cotton,  86.  Rio 
coffee,  33};  Maricaibo  and  Laguira,  32  a  33.  Cuba  mo 
lasses,  60.  Fair  brown  sugars,  12}  a  13.  Hay,  $1,20 
per  100  pounds.  Superfine  State  flour,  $5.60  a  $5.80 
Shipping  Ohio,  $7.25  a  $7.35.  Baltimore  flour,  $7.15 
a  $7.80.  Chicago  spring  wheat,  $1.34  a  $1.39;  red 
western,  $1.45  a  $1.48;  new  amber,  $1.52  a  $1.54.  Bar 
ley,  $1.43  a  $1.56.  Oats  84  a  85  cts.Rye,  $1.22  a  $1.25 
.Mixed  corn,  $1.08  a  $1.09.  Flaxseed,  $3.  Timothy, 
$2.50  a  $2.65.  Philadelphia. — Superfine  flour,  $5.50"a 
$5.75  ;  extra,  $6  a  $7  ;  fancy  brands,  $8.50  a  $10.  Good 
and  prime  red  wheat,  $1.56  a  $1.60  for  Pennsylvania,  and 
$1.60  a  $1.63  for  Southern.  Kentucky  white,  $2.02  a 
$2.05.  Rye,  $1.22  a  $1.25.  Yellow  corn,  $1.13  a  $1.14 
Oats,  83  cts.  Flaxseed,  $3.  The  offerings  of  beef  cattle 
reached  2700  head,  a  falling  off  of  200  compared  with  the 
previous  week.  Prices  ranged  from  $7  to  $10.  Sales 
mostly  from  $8  to  $9.50.  About  4500  hogs  were  sold, 
prices  ranging  from  $7  to  $8.50.  The  sales  of  sheep 
were  7500,  a  4}  a  5  cents  per  lbs.  gross  weight.  Balti- 
more.— Howard  street  flour,  $6.75.  Southern  white 
wheat,  $1.93  a  $2. 

Married,  at  Friend's  Meeting-house,  Birmingham,  on 
Fourth-day,  the  14ih  of  Tenth  month,  1863,  Samuel 
Alsoi>,  Jr.,  of  West-Town,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.,  to  Esther, 
daughter  of  William  Kite,  of  the  former  place. 
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Died,  at  Westerly,  R.  I.,  on  the  3d  inst.,  John  Foster, 
a  member  of  the  South  Kingstown  Monthly  Meeting  of 
Friends,  in  the  71st  year  of  his  age.  This  dear  friend 
had  for  a  number  of  years  occupied  the  station  of  an 
elder,  and  also  of  overseer  in  his  Monthly  Meeting.  He 
was  distinguished  for  integrity  and  uprightness  in  all  his 
intercourse  with  his  fellow-men,  and  for  his  quiet  and 
unobtrusive  bearing.  His  illness,  though  short  and  un- 
usually severe,  was  borne  with  exemplary  patience,  and 
his  friends  have  the  consoling  assurance  that  his  end 
was  peace. 
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Mnsings  and  Memories. 

"  For  ye  see  your  callings,  brethren." — Paul. 

If  we  see  our  particular  calling,  and  therein 
abide,  happy  are  we.  Many  who  are  indubitably 
called  of  the  Lord  Jesus  to  walk  in  humility  and 
purity  before  him, — who  have  in  measure  given 
up  their  hearts  to  the  subduing,  cleansing  opera- 
tions of  the  Holy  Spirit,  do  yet  through  the  weak- 
nesses of  the  flesh,  and  by  not  keeping  close  enough 
on  the  watch,  engage  in  things  for  which  they  have 
no  heavenly  commission.  AH  are  called  to  ex- 
hibit the  practical  influences  of  pure  religion  in 
life  and  conversation,  bat  all  are  not  called  to  the 
ministry  of  the  gospel,  or  to  engage  in  every  work 
of  benevolence  set  before  them.  Let  us  wait  on 
the  Lord,  that  he  may  not  only  show  us  our  call- 
ing, but  strengthen  us  to  keep  in  it.  Some  who 
feel  that  much  has  been  forgiven  them,  are  desirous 
of  manifesting  their  sense  thereof  by  engaging  in 
works  of  apparent  love  to  others,  by  ministering 
to  their  wants,  temporal  and  spiritual,  by  instruct- 
ing them  in  righteousness;  by  endeavouring  by 
word,  and  earnest  pleadings,  to  lead  them  to  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  alone  source  of  saving 
help.  A  desire  for  the  salvation  of  all,  is  a  neces- 
sary consequence  of  having  received  ourselves 
remission  of  sins.  But  this  desire  does  not  of 
itself  give  the  necessary  call  to  labour  with  them, 
or  furnish  a  justification  to  us  fgr  engaging  in 
religious  controversy  with  them,  or  give  us  the 
right  ability  to  exhort,  reprove,beseech  or  instruct. 
Abide  in  your  callings,  if  ye  would  prosper  aright. 
Ye  may  be  disposed  to  say  of  the  many  specious 
plannings  of  charity,  "  These  are  good  works  and 
labours  of  love,  and  I  shall  surely  prosper  spirit- 
ually, if  I  engage  in  them."  But  pause  :  wait  to 
know  if  they  be  in  the  line  of  your  calling. 
Temptations  beset  all  our  paths,  and  especially  are 
we  liable  to  fall  into  them,  if  we  are  engaged  in 
things  to  whicb  our  Heavenly  Father  has  not 
called  us.  Some  run  into  all  so-called  charities, 
with  zeal ;  and  some  have  doubtless  a  larger  com- 
mission, or  permission,  to  engage  therein,  than 
others.  If  thou  wouldst  be  preserved  from  being 
a  green  spreading  tree,  without  fruit,  see  tbou 
keep  to  thy  calling. 

I  have  in  my  garden  a  rose  bush,  which,  though 
of  small  growth,  has  borne  beautiful  roses.  This 
summer  the  old  growth  appeared  unusually  weakly, 
and  bloomed  feebly.  But  there  were  strong  and 
vigourous  shoots,  lifting  up  green  leaves  and  spread- 
ing branches  far  above  those  which  had  .heretofore 


furnished  beauty  and  fragrance.  The  summer 
passed;  and  to  me  it  was  a  matter  of  wonder  that 
such  a  luxuriant  growth,  such  a  fine  appearance 
of  green  leaves,  should  be  unattended  with  a 
single  bud.  At  last  the  truth  forced  itself  upon 
me, — the  rose  bush,  which  had  borne  the  beautiful 
flowers,  was  but  a  graft  upon  a  wild  stock,  and  the 
much-promising,  nothing-yielding  shoots,  were 
from  the  old  root.  On  closer  investigation,  I  found 
that  the  leaves,  although  flourishing  in  appear- 
ance, were  very  dififerent  from  those  which  grew 
on  the  graft.  Christian,  if  thou  art  bearing  fruit 
to  the  praise  of  the  blessed  Saviour,  it  will  be 
found  only  on  the  branches  springing  from  the  graft 
he  himself  has  placed  in  thee, — all  that  is  worth 
anything,  is  the  growth  of  that  graft.  Take  heed, 
lest  in  running  into  things  ostensibly  good,  thou 
shouldst  be  found  encouraging  a  growth,  vigour- 
ous in  appearance,  and  drawing  human  attention 
from  afar,  which  will  not  produce  the  true  fruits 
of  the  Spirit,  and  which  may  cause  a  withering 
and  blight  to  come  over  that  growth  in  thee  which 
was  of  Divine  nourishing,  and  whose  fruit  and 
flower  were  acceptable  to  thy  Heavenly  Father, 
and  comforting  to  his  saints  on  earth.  The  works 
of  charity  and  labours  of  love  into  which  any  are 
led  by  their  Heavenly  Father,  are  to  be  accounted 
amongst  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  and  being  brought 
fortii  through  grace,  have  no  tendency  to  dwarf 
any  growth  from  the  root  of  Divine  Life. 

My  experience  with  my  rose  bush  is  similar  to 
that  of  many  others.  Bushes  which  one  year 
have  borne  abundantly  of  large,  fuil-formed  flowers, 
beautiful  and  fragrant;  the  next  year  put  forth 
buds  diminutive  and  of  little  account,  whilst  suck- 
ers from  the  root  have  grown  with  great  vigour. 
These  suckers  must  be  cut  oflF,  if  the  flowering 
plant  is  to  thrive.  Thou,  who  art  engaged  in 
many  benevolent  works,  who  art  occupying  much 
time,  in  thy  labours  for  others,  just  seriously  con- 
sider thy  present  condition.  Art  thou  growing 
in  best  things?  In  the  midst  of  thy  show  of 
greenness,  is  there  a  corresponding  bringing  forth 
of  flower  and  of  fruit  in  thy  spirit,  acceptable  to 
thy  Heavenly  Father?  Let  his  unflattering  wit- 
ness within  thee  speak.  If  thou  art  conscious  that 
but  little  or  no  growth  inwardly  in  the  work  of 
righteousness  has  been  witnessed,  it  will  be  to  thee 
of  no  avail  to  plead  thy  outward  growth  in  showy 
leaves,  and  those  acts  of  apparent  charity,  which, 
if  not  thy  proper  business,  are  but  as  the  weak- 
ening suckers  which  draw  away  nourishment  from 
the  true  growth.  The  true  growth  gives  fruit 
and  flower  for  the  plants.  The  true  growth  in 
thee  will  have  "its  fruit  unto  holiness,  the  end 
whereof  is  everlasting  life." 

I  well  remember  an  excellent  man, — a  reli- 
giously minded  exhorter  amongst  the  Methodists, 
— who  was  willing  to  spend  and  be  spent  in  works 
for  the  good  of  others.  He  was  frequent  in  his 
exhortations  in  meeting-houses  and  beside  sick 
beds.  He  laboured  abundantly  in  first-day  schools, 
and  wherever  he  thought  he  might  do  good.  His 
time  not  devoted  to  making  a  preparation  for  the 
wants  of  the  body,  seemed  fully  occupied  in  these, 
as  he  deemed  them,  religious  engagements.  In 
the  midst  of  his  hurry  and  zeal  to  work,  the 


thought  sometimes  pressed  on  his  mind,  that  he 
was  not  growing  in  grace ;  nay,  more, — he  feared 
that  in  the  inward  life  and  power  of  religion  he 
was  withering.  This  conviction  increased,  until 
he  found  that  his  peace  and  safety  consisted  in 
ceasing  from  all  these  engagements,  that  in 
quietness  he  might  seek  after  a  more  intimate 
acquaintance  with  his  Heavenly  Father,  and  wit- 
ness a  fresh  visitation  of  love,  and  a  renewal  of 
inward  life  and  greenness.  The  suckers,  which 
had  been  draining  his  spiritual  life,  were  cut 
ofi",  as  it  were,  in  one  day.  In  his  silent  watching 
and  waiting,  he  witnessed  a  new  growth  inwardly; 
and  although  his  path  afterwards  was  attended  by 
much  sickness  and  suffering,  yet  knowing  his  way 
and  work  to  be  ordered  of  the  Lord,  he  was  kept 
in  patience,  until  the  period  came  when  his 
earthly  service  being  accomplished,  his  Divine 
Master  gathered  him  home  in  love. 

There  are  many  things  which  dwarf  the  growth 
of  the  christian  beside  the  undue  giving  up  the 
mind  and  attention  to  these  works  of  ostensible 
charity,  but  there  is  no  growth  which  appears  so 
like  in  leaf  and  greenness  to  the  true  growth  from 
the  graftings  of  the  Spirit. 

An  Alpine  Romance. 
The  London  Glohe  condenses  from  the  Courier 
des  Alpes  the  remarkable  story  connected  with  a 
discovery  just  made  in  an  Alpine  glacier.  Nine- 
teen years  ago,  September  14th,"  1844,  a  young 
man,  then  recently  married,  set  oat  from  the  Al- 
pine village  of  Passy,  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Con- 
vent of  St.  Bernard,  pursuing  his  journey  along 
by-paths  across  the  mountains.  He  never  reached 
his  destination ;  and  from  that  time  no  human 
eye  had  seen  him  alive.  All  search  for  the  miss- 
ino-  man  was  in  vain ;  and  for  many  a  lonely  night 
a  young  widow  wept  in  her  little  cottage  in  Passy, 
gradually  solaced  by  the  cries  of  a  baby  who  had 
never  seen  his  father.  After  that  the  veil  of  time 
covered  all. 

It  so  happened,  about  a  fortnight  ago,  a  shep- 
herd of  the  village  of  Samoens  went  in  search  of 
a  lost  goat.  Suddenly,  on  jumping  across  a  deep 
glacier,  an  extraordinary  sight  arrested  his  eyes. 
The  rays  of  the  sinking  sun  illumined  a  gulf  of 
ice,  looking  like  a  vast  crystal  cavern,  in  the  midst 
of  which  was  the  figure  of  a  man  lying  flat  on  his 
back,  with  apparently  open  eyes,  and  hands  folded 
across  his  breast.  Horror-struQk,  the  peasant  nearly 
lost  his  footing ;  but,  recovering  himself,  looked 
once  more.  He  had  not  been  mistaken;  there 
was  the  figure  at  the  bottom,  to  all  appearance  fast 
asleep,  stretched  out  at  his  ease.  Sooner  than  he 
thought,  he  arrived  at  the  Chalet  de  la  Gelaize, 
where  he  made  known  his  discovery.  It  was  too 
late  to  revisit  the  cave ;  but  at  break  of  dawn  the 
next  morning  a  party  of  mountaineers  set  out  for  the 
spot.  The  crystal  sarcophagus  was  soon  found, 
and  the  boldest  of  the  company  was  let  down  to 
the  icy  depths,  from  which  he  brought  in  his 
arms  the  body  of  a  young  man,  frozen,  and  hard 
as  stone,  yet  still  looking  fresh  and  life-like. 

Two  elderly  peasants  at  once  recognized  the 
features  as  those  of  the  pilgrim  of  Passy,  myste- 
riously lost  nineteen  years  ago.    Embalmed  m 
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ice,  decay  had  not  yet  touched  his  flesh,  and  lie 
Lad  lain  undisturbed  in  his  crystal  coffin  while  a 
generation  of  men  passed  away  over  his  head. 
The  discoverers  came  to  the  decision  to  can-y  their 
burden  at  once  to  Passy.  There  was  no  choice  of 
conveyance,  the  only  one  being  the  crochet,  or 
hook,  fastened  to  the  shoulders,  on  which  all 
loads  are  transported  in  the  Alps.  To  the  hook, 
accordingly,  the  frozen  corpse  was  fastened  in  a 
sitting  posture,  with  upright  head,  and  feet  hang- 
ing to  the  ground.  Thus  the  pilgrim,  dead  nine- 
teen years,  was  carried  to  his  former  home,  through 
snow-fields  and  glaciers,  across  rocks,  fields,  and 
meadows,  extending  over  near  a  score  of  miles. 
Fastened  still  to  the  crotchet,  the  body  of  the 
young  man  was  left  at  the  cottage  of  the  young 
widow  of  Passy — now  young  no  more,  but  an 
elderly  gray-haired  woman.  The  son,  who  had 
never  before  seen  his  father,  made  him  a  wooden 
coffin,  and  to  honour  his  memory,  kept  the  body 
lying  in  state  for  twenty-four  hours.  Then,  at 
the  ringing  of  bells,  and  accompanied  by  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  village,  the  pilgrim  was  car- 
ried to  his  last  resting-place,  never  more  to  be 
disturbed  by  mortal  hands. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

The  following  letter,  addressed  by  the  cele- 
brated Thomas  Fowell  Buxton,  to  a  son  on  entering 
college,  may  attract  the  attention  of  some  of  the 
young  readers  of  "  The  Friend,"  who  have  few 
to  cheer  and  direct  them: 

"  It  is  not  often  that  I  trouble  my  children  with 
advice,  and  never,  I  believe,  unless  I  have  some- 
thing particular  to  say.  At  the  present  time,  I 
think  I  have  that  to  say  which  is  deeply  import- 
ant to  the  success  of  your  business  in  life;  nay, 
its  effects  may  extend  beyond  the  grave.  You 
are  now  a  man,  and  I  am  persuaded  that  you  must 
be  prepared  to  hold  a  very  inferior  station  in  life, 
to  that  which  you  might  fill,  uuless  you  resolve, 
with  God's  help,  that  whatever  you  do,  you  will 
do  it  luell ;  unless  you  make  up  your  mind,  that 
it  is  better  to  accomplish  perfectly  a  very  small 
amount  of  work,  than  to  half  do  ten  times  as 
much.  What  you  do  know,  know  thoroughly. 
There  are  few  instances,  in  modern  times  of  a 
rise  equal  to  that  of  Sir  Edward  Sugden.  After 
one  of  the  Weymouth  elections,  I  was  shut  up  in 
a  carriage  with  him  for  twenty -four  hours.  I 
ventured  to  ask  him  what  was  the  secret  of  his 
success  :  his  answer  was,  'I  resolved,  when  begin- 
ning to  read  law,  to  make  everything  I  acqufred 
.perfectly  my  own,  and  never  to  go  to  a  second 
thing,  till  I  had  entirely  accomplished  the  first. 
Many  of  my  competitors  read  as  much  in  a  day 
«s  I  read  in  a  week;  but  at  the  end  of  twelve 
months,  my  knoweledgc  was  as  fresh  as  on  the 
day  it  was  acquired,  while  theirs  had  glided  away 
from  their  recollection.' 

''Let  the  same  masculine  determination  to  act 
to  some  purpose,  go  through  your  life.  Do  the 
day's  work  to-day.  At  college,  I  was  extremely 
intimate  with  two  young  men,  both  of  extraordi- 
nary talents.  The  one  was  alwa3's  ahead  of  his 
tutor;  he  was  doing  this  year,  the  work  of  next 
year,  and  although  upon  many  parts  of  the  subject 
he  knew  more  than  his  exauiiucr,  yet  he  contrived 
to  an.swer  what  was  actually  proposed  to  him  most 
scandalously;  while  the  other,  by  knowing  per- 
fectly what  it  was  his  business  to  know,  though 
not  confining  himself  to  that,  never,  to  the  best 
of  my  recollection,  failed  to  answer  any  question 
that  was  put  to  him, 

"Again,  be  punctual.  I  do  not  mean  the  merely 
being  in  time  fur  lectures,  &c. ;  but  I  mean  that 
ppirit  out  of  which  punctuality  grows,— that  love 
of  accuracy,  precision,  and  vigour,  which  makes 


the  efficient  man;  the  determination  that  what 
you  have  to  do  shall  be  done  in  spite  of  all  petty 
obstacles,  and  finished  oflF,  at  once  and  finally. 

'■'■How  often  have  I  seen^persons,  who  tvould 
have  done  well,  "if  they  would  but  have  acted  up 
to  their  sense  of  duty  !  Thankful  I  am  to  believe 
that  conscience  is  the  established  ruler  over  your 
actions;  but  I  want  to  enlarge  its  province,  and 
make  it  condescend  to  those  which  may  appear  to 
you  minor  matters.  Have  a  conscience  to  be 
fitting  yourself  for  life  in  whatever  you  do,  and 
in  the  management  of  your  mind  and  powers.  In 
Scripture  phrase,  '  Gird  up  the  loins  of  your  mind.' 

"  The  punctuality  which  I  desire  for  you,  in- 
volves and  comprehends  the  exact  arrangement  of 
your  time.  It  is  a  matter  on  which  ,much  de- 
pends; fix  how  much  time  you  will  ^end  upon 
each  object,  and  adhere,  all  but  obstinately,  to  your 
plan. 

"  '  Method,'  says  Cecil,  '  is  like  packing  things 
in  a  box ;  a  good  packer  will  get  in  twice  as  much 
as  a  bad  one.'  If  you  mean  to  be  the  effective 
man,  you  must  set  about  it  earnestly,  and  at  once. 
No  man  ever  yet  yawned  it  into  being  with  a 
wish:  you  must  make  arrangements  for  it;  you 
must  watch  it;  you  must  notice  it  when  you  fail; 
and  you  must  keep  some  kind  of  a  journal  of  your 
failures. 

"  But  whatever  negligence  may  creep  into  your 
studies,  or  your  pursuits  of  pleasure  or  of  business 
let  there  be  one  point,  at  least,  on  which  you  are 
always  watchful,  always  alive :  I  mean  the  per- 
formance of  your  religious  duties. 

"  Let  nothing  induce  you,  even  for  a  day,  to 
neglect  the  perusal  of  Scripture.  You  know  the 
value  of  prayer :  it  is  precious  above  all  price. 
Never,  never  neglect  it." 


A  Few  European  Statistics. 

The  British  government  has  just  published  a 
"Blue  Book,"  with  the  title,  "Statistical  Tables 
Relating  to  Foreign  Countries,"  from  which  some 
interesting  figures  may  be  gleaned.  It  appears 
that  Belgium  has  the  densest  population — 393 
persons  to  the  square  mile ;  England  (without 
Wales)  has  377 ;  Wurtemburg,  373 ;  Holland, 
280;  Russia  has  but  10  persons  to  the  square 
mile,  and  stands  at  the  bottom  of  the  list.  If  we 
follow  the  list  up,  we  find  that  Norway  has  12 
persons  to  the  square  mile;  Sweden,  22;  Greece, 
56;  Spain,  89:  Poland,  91;  Moldavia,  100; 
Portugal,  104;  Denmark,  119;  Switzerland,  IGl; 
Prussia,  1G5;  France,  17G,  and  Brunswick,  194. 

The  number  of  yearly  marriages  in  proportion 
to  the  entire  population  varies  considerably  among 
the  nations  of  Europe.  Thus  in  Prussia,  the 
marriages  in  a  year  are  1  in  every  106  of  the 
population  ;  in  Russia,  1  in  111 ;  Austria,  1  in 
117;  France,  1  in  122;  England,  1  in  123;  Nor- 
way, 1  in  124;  Hanover,  1  in  128;  Holland,  1 
in  129;  Denmark,!  in  129;  Sweden,  1  in  135; 
Spain,  1  in  141;  Bavaria,  1  in  160;  Greece,  1 
in  174. 

The  births  in  the  several  nations  are  stated  to 
be  in  the  following  proportions.  In  Poland 
there  is  one  birth  yearly  to  every  23  of  the  popu- 
lation, I'russia,  1  to  24 ;  Austria,  1  to  24 ;  Rus- 
sia, 1  to  25  :  Wurtemburg,  1  to  26  ;  England,  1 
to  28;  Bavaria,  1  to  29;  Spain,  1  to  29;  Bel- 
gium, 1  to  30  ;  Holland,  1  to  30  ;  Norway,  1  to 
30  ;  Sweden  1  to  32 ;  Hanover,  1  to  33 ;  Den- 
mark, 1  to  33;  Greece,  1  in  31;  France,  only  1 
in  38. 

In  regard  to  the  costliness  of  government, 
Great  Britain  takes  the  lead,  the  average  expense 
to  each  individual  amounting  to  S13.25;  Holland 
comes  next,  in  which  country,  the  average  cost  of 
being  governed  is  812.26 ;  in  Franco  it  is  a  little 


over  $10  to  each  individual,  and  so  down  to 
Switzerland,  in  which  the  entire  cost  is  only  $1.70 
to  each  person. 

Great  Britain  also,  carries  the  greatest  national 
debt.  If  equally  divided  among  the  population, 
every  man,  woman  and  child  would  owe  1140.  If 
that  of  France  was  so  divided,  it  would  make 
about  $65  to  each  individual;  and  the  national 
debt  of  Russia  so  divided,  would  give  about  $22 
to  each  person.    Switzerland  has  no  public  debt. 

Sin  on  both  'Sides  the  Gonnter. 

In  the  case  of  thousands  and  thousands  of  per- 
sons there  is  what  js  called  bargain-making,  a 
perpetual  vigilance  and  exercise  of  petty  cunning 
and  sharpness,  to  obtain  things  without  rendering 
an  equivalent. 

There  is  a  very  widely  extended  feeling  in  the 
community  that  a  man  has  a  right  to  get  as  much 
as  he  can  for  his  dollar. 

No,  sir,  you  have  not. 

You  have  a  right  to  get  a  dollar's  worth  for 
your  dollar,  and  no  more.  If  you  desire  to  get 
more  than  a  dollar's  worth  for  it  you  are  a  sinner 
before  God;  you  have  broken  a  commandment  of 
God ;  you  have  coveted.  If  you  go  out  to  shopi 
thinking,  "I  have  thirty  dollars  for  my  summer 
outfit;  I  understand  that  goods  are  ruinously  low 
just  now;  it  is  said  that  men  are  breaking  down 
on  every  side;  and  I  believe  that,  with  tellingi 
what  I  can  do  in  that  store,  and  what  I  have  done; 
in  that,  I  can  buy  a  hundred  dollars'  worth  with 
my  thirty,"- then  you  go  out  deliberately  to  steal. 
You  go  with  a  desire  to  take  without  giving  an 
equivalent;  and  that  is  coveting. 

How  many  persons  are  there,  even  among  com 
municants  of  the  church,  and  those  that  recognize 
the  canons  of  Christianity,  who,  not  having  been 
instructed  in  this  matter,  and  being  scarcely  con 
scions  that  there  is  anything  wrong  about  it,  ar 
given  to  this  very  practice  of  seeking  to  obtair 
things  for  less  than  they  are  worth.  One  of  thesf 
persons  comes  home  from  a  morning's  shopping 
and  much  curiosity  is  excited  by  the  mysterious 
silence  which  she  maintains.  One  and  anothei 
asks  : 

i  "  What  did  you  get  to-day?" 
But  the  mystery  is  not  solved.  Ah,  there  is  at 
exquisite  pleasure  yet  to  dawn  !    By  and  by  th 
bell  rings,  and  the  package  is  handed  in. 

"What  is  it?  what  is  it?"  is  heard  from  even 
mouth.    The  table  is  cleared,  the  strings  are  cut 
the  parcel  is  opened,  the  goods  are  spread  out. 
"  Now,  what  do  you  think  I  gave  for  that?" 
"Why,  I  should  think  that  must  have  cost  yoi 
a  dollar  and  a  half  a  yard." 

"  Fifti/  cents !  as  sure  as  I  live.  Fifty  cents  ! 
What  exquisite  enjoyment  is  experienced  ove 
that  dollar  that  was  not  paid,  but  that  should  hav 
been  !  No  sacrifice  ever  smclled  half  so  sweet  ii 
the  imaginary  nostrils  of  any  old  god  as  to  th 
person  does  that  dollar  which  she  did  not  pay  whei 
she  ought  to  !  The  children  are  regaled ;  the  ver 
servants  are  called  in,  and  there  is  a  family  jubilee 
Why  ?  Because  a  person  has  got  things  four  time 
less  than  she  should  have  done  ! 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  persons  who  go  on 
shopping  must  resort  to  this  course  as  a  protectio 
against  imposition,  because  people  are  so  fraudr 
lent,  because  clerks  take  such  advantages,  becaus 
merchants  have  no  conscience  and  no  principk 
My  own  impression  is,  that  there  is  more  principl 
behind  the  counter  than  before  it,  and  that  th 
chief  educators  of  dishonesty  in  stores  are  the  cuj 
tomcrs.  Business  men,  with  the  whole  commr 
nity  of  bargain-makers  and  shoppers  pitted  agains 
them,  stand  behind  their  counters  as  behind  si  ' 
many  bulwarks,  saying,  "  I  am  not  going  to  b 
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carried  by  storm."  Sometimes  it  is  a  play  of  guile 
and  craft  on  both  sides.  A  dealer  sees  a  person 
coming  in,  and  he  says  : 

"  There  comes  B. ;  she  will  beat  you  down ;  go 
up  on  your  goods." 

So  an  exorbitant  price  is  put  upon  them.  The 
inspection  is  made;  then  comes  the  Jewing,  and 
at  last  the  bargain  is  completed,  and  the  person 
goes  away  saying  to  herself, 

"  I  have  got  his  goods,  and  I  have  not  paid  half 
what  they  are  worth !"  and  she  is  scarcely  out  of 
the  store  when  the  other  party  says, 
•   "  She  has  got  my  goods,  but  she  paid  three 
times  as  much  as  she  need  to  have  paid  !" 

They  have  both  done  a  dishonorable  and  un- 
christian thing. 

It  is  said  that  men  cannot  do  business  w^tthout 
having  recourse  to  such  dishonest  practices.  That 
is  the  same  as  saying  that  Christ's  example  cannot 
be  followed  in  this  world.  Now  that  is  a  false 
doctrine.  Christ's  example  can  be  followed  in  this 
world  if  a  person  is  willing  to  suffer  for  the  sake 
of  doing  right.  There  is  no  good  thing  on  earth 
that  cannot  be  done  under  such  circumstances. 
Bo  you  tell  me  that  a  man  cannot  be  honest  and 
be  a  doctor  He  can ;  but  many  are  trying  to  be 
doctors  who  are  not  heroic  enough.  Do  you  tell 
me  that  a  man  cannot  be  honest  and  be  a  lawyer  ? 
He  can ;  but  many  are  trying  to  be  lawyers  who 
are  not  of  material  stern  enough.  A  man  can  be 
honest  in  any  position.  There  is  no  store,  no  office, 
no  business  thoroughfare  through  which  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  could  not  walk;  and  where  he  could 
walk  his  disciples  can  walk,  for  his  command  to 
them  is  that  they  shall  take  up  their  cross  and 
follow  him.  It  cost  something  to  be  honest  in 
these  places,  and  so  it  does  to  be  honest  anywhere. 


Animal  Life  in  Siam. 

There  is,  of  course,  no  lack  of  savage  and  pre- 
daceous  animals  in  Siani.  The  rivers  and  swamps 
are  populated  by  crocodiles  and  rhinoceroses ;  the 
forests  by  tigers,  bears,  and  deer  of  various  des- 
criptions. In  spite  of  the  Buddhistic  prohibitions, 
the  Siamese  cliase  the  latter  animals  energetically, 
and  generally  kill  them  with  fire-arms,  which  any 
man  is  allowed  to  possess.  Their  rhinoceros  hunt- 
ing is  remarkably  daring  and  peculiar.  Armed 
with  a  bamboo  stake,  pointed  and  hardened  in  the 
fire,  they  proceed  in  parties  of  three  or  four  into 
the  jungles,  where  they  startle  the  animals  with 
shouts  and  yells.  As  the  rhinoceros  does  not  fly, 
but  rushes  ferociously  at  its  assailants  with  widely- 
opened  jaws,  the  brave  Siamese  wait  for  this  mo- 
ment, and  thrust  their  bamboo  lances  down  the 
brute's  throat.  Then  they  run  off  in  various  direc- 
tions, and  allow  the  animal  to  become  exhausted 
by  loss  of  blood,  until  they  can  approach  without 
danger  and  dispatch  it.  There  are  many  tigers, 
spotted  and  striped,  and  tiger-cats ;  but  they  rarely 
attack  men,  because  they  have  no  want  of  game. 
There  are  also  two  varieties  of  the  bear,  which, 
however,  shun  the  vicinity  of  man.  Stags  and 
deer  are  also  very  numerous,  and  during  the  inun- 
dations are  brought  by  hundreds  to  the  market- 
place of  the  capital.  These  animals,  as  the  water 
rises,  fly  to  the  higher  spots  on  the  plain,  where 
they  are  killed  by  the  Siamese.  Apes,  with  which 
the  forests  swarm,  carry  on  their  tricks  unimpeded 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Bangkok,  and  impu- 
dently plunder  the  gardens.  Many  otters  live  in 
the  rivers ;  they  are  frequently  tamed,  and  become 
as  familiar  as  dogs.  Bats  and  mice  are  an  enor- 
mous nuisance. 

Among  the  Siamese  birds  the  crows  most  at- 
tract attention.  They  exist  in  extraordinary  num- 
bers ;  and  when  they  seek  their  night-quarters  in 


Bangkok — the  temples — they  almost  darken  the 
air.  These  birds  display  an  almost  incredible  im- 
pudence. Before  daybreak  they  stalk  about  the 
streets  in  dozens,  to  steal  everything  that  comes 
in  the  way  of  their  greedy  beaks.  They  do  not 
hesitate  to  snatch  edibles  from  the  hands  of  chil- 
dren, and  even  of  elderly  persons,  force  their  way 
into  the  kitchens,  knock  off  the  covers  of  pots  and 
take  out  the  meat,  which,  if  unable  to  swallow  on 
the  spot,  they  try  to  conceal  in  some  corner,  on  a 
roof,  or  up  a  tree.  They  fight  boldly  with  dogs 
and  cats  for  a  bone,  and  when  so  engaged  will 
hardly  get  but  of  the  way  of  passers-by.  If  they 
are  shot  at,  or  stones  thrown  at  them,  they  collect 
in  hundreds  and  make  an  awful  row,  which  is 
quite  unendurable.  However,  they  combine  with 
the  dogs  in  acting  as  scavengers,  clearing  the 
towns  and  villages  from  all  rotting  substances.  In 
consequence  of  the  great  quantity  of  water  and 
fish  in  the  country,  it  swarms  with  aquatic  birds. 
Vultures  are  also  seen  in  large  flocks,  especially 
the  black  ones  with  bare  necks,  which  at  the  same 
time  perform  the  duty  of  sextons.  In  Siam,  we 
must  remark  in  explanation,  the  dead  are  not 
buried.  The  rich  and  well-to-do  have  their  dead 
burned;  while  the  corpses  of  the  poor,  whose  rela- 
tions cannot  afford  to  pay  the  priest  for  the  incre- 
mation service,  are  torn  and  devoured  by  vultures 
and  dogs.  For  this  object  the  corpses  are  previ- 
ously cut  into  pieces,  which  are  laid  out  on  a  stone 
platform.  On  the  trees  around  hundreds  of  black 
vultures  keep  up  a  constant  watch,  and  plump 
dogs  lie  about  in  the  neighbourhood.  So  soon  as 
the  relations  have  retired,  the  animals  and  birds 
rush  on  the  corpse,  and  in  a  very  short  time  only 
the  bones  are  left,  which  the  relations  eventually 
collect  and  keep  in  an  urn. —  Colhurn's  31agazine. 

The  Bible  in  a  Coal  Mine. — The  following 
striking  anecdote,  which  illustrates  the  power  of 
the  Bible  over  the  most  hardened  class,  was  related 
by  Charles  Vince,  of  Birmingham,  at  the  recent 
anniversary  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society :  , 

One  of  the  auxiliaries  of  this  Society  is  located 
in  what  is  called  the  black  country.  There  is  the 
Hilltop  Auxiliary  to  the  Bible  Society;-  and  about 
fifteen  months  since  they  determined  every  Satur- 
day night  to  send  round  two  or  three  christian 
men  with  packages  of  Bibles  with  which  to  visit 
the  public  houses,  and  in  that  way  to  r^ach  as  far 
as  possible  the  miners  and  puddlers  of  the  district, 
catching  them  when  they  got  their  money,  and 
asking  them  to  spend  some  part  of  their  wages  in 
buying  the  scriptures.  I  was  present  the  other 
day  when  the  report  was  made,  and  these  men 
told  us  they  went  into  a  public  house  on  Saturday 
night,  an?l  said  to  the  men  assembled  there  :  "  We 
have  come  to  sell  you  copies  of  the  Bible."  One 
of  the  men  said,  "  Wouldn't  it  be  a  good  thing 
for  us  to  have  a  copy  to  read  down  in  the  pit  at 
dinner  time?"  This  proposition  met  with  general 
approval,  and  they  agreed  to  buy  a  copy  for  the 
purpose.  Of  the  first  copy  handed  to  them,  the 
landlord  said  the  print  was  too  small  to  read  down 
in  the  pit,  and  if  they  would  buy  one  with  a  larger 
type  he  would  give  a  shilling  toward  the  cost. 
The  one  with  larger  print  was  bought;  and  one  of 
the  men  then  said,  with  great  simplicity,  "If  we 
have  the  Bible  at  dinner  time,  we  mustn't  have 
no  swearing."  In  their  untutored  way  they  made 
a  law  that  if  any  man  swore  in  the  pit,  while  the 
Bible  was  being  read,  a  fine  should  be  imposed; 
and  that  fine  was,  that  the  offender  should  receive 
the  vessel  containing  the  beer  for  dinner,  and 
might  look  at  it,  but  must  pass  it  on  without 
touching  it.  You  may  think  that  there  is  some- 
thing of  a  ludicrous  air  about  this,  but,  after  all, 


was  there  not  a  wonderful  testimony  to  the  power 
of  the  Bible  ?  Is  there  any  other  book  in  the 
world  that  you  could  carry  into  the  company  of 
men,  and  make  them  say,  "  If  we  open  this,  and 
begin  to  look  at  it,  we  must  begin  to  put  away 
some  of  our  sins." 


The  Moose. — The  chief  part  of  a  moose's  person 
is  that  pair  of  strange  excrescences,  his  horns. 
Like  fronds  of  tree-ferns,  like  great  corals  or  sea- 
fans,  these  great  palmated  plates  of  bone  lift  them- 
selves from  his  head, .grand,  useless,  clumsy.  A 
pair  of  moose  horns  overlook  me  as  I  write;  they 
weigh  twenty  pounds,  are  nearly  five  feet  in 
spread,  on  the  right  horn  are  nine  developed  and 
two  undeveloped  antlers,  the  plates  are  sixteen 
inches  broad — a  doughty  head  piece.  Every  year 
the  great  slow-witted  animal  must  renew  his  head- 
gear. He  must  lose  the  deformity,  his  pride,  and 
cultivate  another.  In  spring,  when  the  first  ane- 
mone trembles  to  the  vernal  breeze,  the  moose 
nods  welcome  to  the  wind,  and  as  he  nods  feels 
something  rattle  on  his  skull.  He  nods  again,  as 
Homer  sometimes  did.  Lo  !  something  drops.  A 
horn  has  dropped,  and  he  stands  a  bewildered  uni- 
corn. For  a  few  days  he  steers  wild  ;  in  his  ill- 
balanced  course,  his  lone  horn  strikes  every  tree 
on  this  side,  as  he  dodges  from  that  side.  The 
unhappy  creature  is  staggered,  body  and  mind. 
In  what  Jericho  of  the  forest  can  he  hide  his  di- 
minished head  ?  He  flies  frantic.  He  runs  a  muck 
through  the  woods.  Days  pass  by  in  gloom,  and 
then  comes  despair;  another  horn  falls,  and  he 
becomes  defenceless;  and  not  till  autumn  does  his 
brow  bear  again  its  full  honours. —  The  Atlantic 
Monthly. 


Selected  for  "The  Friend." 
"  A  liberal  man  deviseth  liberal  things,  and  by  liberal 
things  shall  he  stand." 

Utilitarian  habits  originating  in  necessity,  and 
far  outliving  the  circumstances  in  which  they  had 
their  birth,  have  tended  more  than  any  other  cause 
to  make  characters  of  a  certain  class  unlovable. 

The  saving  of  half-pence  to  add  to  one's  store, 
and  the  denial  to  one's-self  and  children  of  that 
which  will  delight  the  famished  senses,  and  stir 
their  emotions,  and  enlarge  the  range  of  experi- 
ence, is  the  direct  way  of  arriving  at  meanness  of 
life. 

There  are  those  who  will  not  allow  their  fami- 
lies to  cultivate  flowers,  because  flowers  are  not 
useful,  and  they  involve  a  waste  of  time  and  land 
and  a  needless  expenditure  of  money. 

There  are  a  few  of  the  severer  virtues  that  will 
thrive  upon  a  diet  of  this  kind.  Endurance,  in- 
dustry, a  negative  purity,  thrift,  integrity — these 
can  live  and  do  live,  after  a  sort,  on  a  plain  and 
scanty  diet.  But  generosity,  hospitality,  charity, 
liberality, — all  those  qualities  that  enrich  the 
character,  and  ail  those  virtues  that  enlarge  it  and 
"■ive  it  fulness  and  beauty  and  attractiveness,  are 
always  wanting  among  the  class  that  sacrifices 
everything  for  use. 

More  cannot  be  got  out  of  any  life  than  is  put 
into  it. 

Modern  chemistry  analyses  soils  and  ascertains 
exactly  what  they  need  to  make  them  produce 
bountifully  of  any  kind  of  grains  and  fruits. 
Wheat  cannot  be  grown  on  land  that  does  not 
contain  the  constituents  of  wheat;  and  if  it  be  de- 
sirable to  grow  wheat,  those  constituents  must  be 
added  to  the  soil. 

If  any  mental  soil  does  not  produce  those  vital 
manifestations  and  results  which  characterize  _a 
laro-e,  rich  and  attractive  life — then  the  consti- 
tue'nts  of  that  life  must  be  introduced  as  nutri- 
ment. 
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The  Culture  of  Pears — The  Difference. — After 
80  much  has  beea  said  and  so  often  repeated  in 
regard  to  the  importance  of  bestowing  the  proper 
care  and  treatment  upon  pear  trees,  particularly 
those  growing  upon  the  quince  stock,  one  would 
suppose  that  no  intelligent  planter  would  attempt 
to  grow  this  valuable  fruit  without  first  under- 
standing all  the  essential  requisites  to  success, 
•with  the  determination  to  fully  provide  them  ;  and 
yet,  in  the  largest  number  of  gardens,  these  are 
altogether  neglected,  notwithstanding  the  striking 
contrast  between  their  own  practice — or,  rather, 
want  of  practice, — an9  that  of  their  successful 
neighbours.  Some  men,  amateurs,  take  hold  of 
this  subject,  with  no  previous  experience,  taking 
the  horticultural  publications  of  the  day  as  their 
only  guide,  and  at  once  their  success  is  all  that 
could  be  desired,  producing  fruit  in  abundance 
and  in  the  greatest  perfection.  Others,  seeing  the 
success  of  their  neighbours,  buy  their  trees  and 
plant  them  out,  and  then  leave  them  to  take  care 
of  themselves,  and  fail  in  their  attempt  to  grow 
good  fruit,  and  then  wonder  why  they  do  not  sue 
ceed  as  well  as  others.  Recently,  in  visiting  sev 
eral  gardens  in  my  neigbourhood,  the  contrast 
between  care  and  neglect  is  painfully  apparent. 
A.,  a  mechanic,  has,  in  a  small  garden,  besides 
most  other  kinds  of  fruit,  about  one  hundred  pear 
trees,  standard  and  dwarf.  These  trees  were 
planted  on  ground  well  trenched  and  highly  ma 
nured,  and  have  been  properly  pinched  backed 
and  trained  from  the  beginning.  They  are  now 
models  of  health,  symmetry,  and  beauty.  These 
trees  are  now  generally  loaded  with  the  largest 
and  fairest  specimens  of  fruit.  The  soil  of  this 
garden  is  light  and  sandy;  besides  being  well 
manured  in  the  beginning;  in  dry  weather  and  at 
other  times  it  receives  about  the  trees  copious 
supplies  of  liquid  manure,  which  is  kept  con 
stantly  on  hand  in  a  tank  prepared  for  the  purpose. 
No  great  labour  is  bestowed  upon  this  work  at 
the  expense  of  the  regular  employment;  but  it 
rather  serves  to  fill  up  the  leisure  half-hours  of  the 
morning  and  the  evening,  which  are  amply  remu- 
nerated by  the  recreation  and  pleasure  it  affords 

Neighbour  B.,  possessing  ample  means,  has  also 
planted  a  choice  collection  of  pear  trees,  but  his 
mind  is  more  occupied  with  his  railroad  and  other 
stocks  than  with  pear  stocks.  These  trees  occupy 
various  positions,  some  in  the  untrenched  garden, 
and  others  in  the  lawn  in  the  midst  of  the  grass. 
In  the  more  favoured  situations  in  the  garden,  the 
trees  have  made  considerable  growth ;  the  branches 
having  never  been  pinched  or  cut  back,  their  long 
arms  now  extend  in  every  direction,  and  are  swayed 
about  by  every  wind  that  blows.  The  most  of 
them,  however,  have  made  but  little  growth  of 
wood,  but  set  profusely  with  blossoms  every  spring; 
the  fruit  knotty  and  dwarfed,  is  permitted  to  re- 
main and  ripen,  over-taxing  the  vital  powers  of 
the  trees  until  hardly  a  spark  of  life  remains,  and 
in  a  short  time  the  most  of  them  will  entirely  die 
out.  This  is  the  fate  of  more  than  half  the  dwarf 
and  other  pear  trees  that  have  been  planted. 
Trees  must  be  planted  in  good  soil,  and  be  as  well 
cultivated  as  any  garden  crop,  otherwise  they  yield 
nothing  but  disappointment  to  the  proprietor. — 
Conntrt/  Gentleman. 


The  great  duly  of  Education. — The  great  duty 
of  education,  to  discharge  it  rightly,  needs  divine 
instruction  and  assistance,  as  much  as  any  duty  in 
life,  and  therefore  parents  have  need  fervently  to 
pray  for  it,  and  faithfully  to  follow  it  when  received. 
Otherwise  they  may  be  in  danger  of  falling  short, 
and  the  deviations  and  miscarriages  of  the  children, 
at  least  in  part,  may  lie  at  their  doors. — Memoirs 
of  Jam«t  iitugh. 


Selected. 

FRUITS  OP  GODLY  SORROW. 
Trantlaled  from  the  German  of  Harlmann,  by  Dr.  James 
W.  Alexander. 
Now  the  crucible  is  breaking  I 
Now  my  faith  its  seal  is  taking; 

Molten  gold  unhurt  by  fire. 
Only  thus  'tis  ever  given, 
Up  to  joys  of  highest  heaven, 
For  God's  children  to  aspire. 

Thus  by  griefs  the  Lord  is  moulding, 
Mind  and  spirit  here  unfolding 

His  own  image,  to  endure. 
Now  he  shapes  our  dust,  but  later 
Is  the  inner  man's  Creator ; 

Thus  he  works  by  trial  sure. 

Sorrows  quell  our  insurrection, 
Bring  our  members  to  subjection, 

Under  Christ's  prevailing  will; 
While  the  broken  powers  he  raises 
To  the  work  of  holy  praises, 

Quietly  and  softly  still. 

Sorrows  gather  home  the  senses, 
Lest,  seduced  by  earth's  pretences, 

They  should  after  idols  stroll.  ' 
Like  an  angel  guard,  repelling 
Evil  from  the  inmost  dwelling, 

Bringing  order  to  the  soul. 

Sorrow  now  the  harp  is  stringing 
For  the  everlasting  singing, 

Teaching  us  to  soar  above  ; 
Where  the  blessed  choir,  palm-bearing. 
Harps  are  playing,  crowns  are  wearing. 

Round  the  throne  with  songs  of  love. 

Sorrow  makes  alert  and  daring. 
Sorrow  is  our  clay  preparing 

For  the  cold  rest  of  the  grave. 
Sorrow  is  a  herald,  hasting, 
Of  that  spring-tide,  whose  unwasting 

Health  the  dying  soul  shall  save. 

Sorrow  makes  our  faith  abiding. 
Lowly,  childlike,  and  confiding; 

Sorrow  !  who  can  speak  thy  grace? 
Earth  may  name  thee  tribulation, 
Heaven  has  nobler  appellation  ; 

Not  Ihuj  honoured  all  our  race. 

Brethren,  these  our  perturbations, 
Step  by  step,  through  many  stations, 

Lead  disciples  to  their  sun. 
Soon,  though  many  a  pang  has  wasted. 
Soon,  though  many  a  death  been  tasted, 

Sorrow's  watch  of  sighs  is  done. 

Though  the  healthful  powers  were  willing, 
All  the  Master's  will  fulfilling. 

By  obedience  to  be  tried. 
0!  'tis  still  no  less  a  blessing, 
Such  a  Master's  care  possessing,  , 

In  his  furnace  to  abide. 

In  the  depth  of  keenest  anguish, 

More  and  more  the  heart  shall  languish 

After  Jesus'  loving  heart. 
For  one  blessing  only  crying; 
Make  me  like  thee  in  thy  dying, 

Then  thy  endless  life  impart! 

Till  Ht  length,  with  sighs  all  breaking 
Through  each  bond  its  passage  taking, 

Lo  I  the  veil  is  rent  in  twain  ! 
Who  remembers  now  earth's  treasure? 
Whnt  a  sea  of  godlike  pleasure. 

High  in  heaven  swells  amain  I 

Now,  with  Jesus  ever  reigning. 
Where  the  ransomed  home  are  gaining, 

Bathing  in  the  endless  light. 
All  the  heavenly  ones  are  meeting! 
Brothers,  sisters,  let  us,  greeting, 

Claim  them  ours  by  kindred  right. 

Jesus  !  toward  that  height  of  heaven, 
May  a  prospect  clear  be  given, 

'Till  the  parting  hour  shall  come  ; 
Then,  from  pangs  emerging  brightly, 
May  we  all  be  wafled  lightly, 

By  aBg«lic  eonvoy  home  1 


From  "The  British  Friend." 

Early  Friends,  and  What  they  Vere. 

WORSHIP. 

My  preceding  remarks  went  to  show  that  early 
Friends  looked  upon  the  duty  of  public  worship  in 
a  different  light  to  other  christian  bodies.*  To  man 
alone  the  unspeakable  privilege  of  approaching  the 
Most  High,  and  of  being  allowed  spiritual  com-  I 
munion  with  his  Maker,  is  accorded.  He  who  is 
omniscient,  and  of  whom  the  royal  psalmist  thus 
speaks,  "  There  is  not  a  secret  on  my  tongue  but 
thou,  0  Lord,  knowest  it  altogether,"  condescends 
from  time  to  time  to  manifest  himself  to  his  crea- 
ture man,  through  the  means  of  his  own  free  and 
eternal  Spirit  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord ;  and  surely 
there  is  no  state  so  admirably  calculated  for  the 
right  and  full  performance  of  this  duty  of  public 
worship,  as  when  the  soul  has  been  silently  and 
solemnly  prostrated  before  God.  Neither  is  there 
any  condition  of  mind  better  calculated  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  spiritual  visitant,  the  Comforter, 
which  is  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  is  when  gathered 
into  the  deepest  inward  silence,  that  we  are  en- 
abled reverently  to  receive  those  manifestations 
which  constitute  "  our  very  life  in  Christ."  It  is 
when  introduced  into  a  state  of  quiet  waiting  be- 
fore the  Lord,  that  our  own  wills,  affections,  and 
spirits  are  brought  into  subjection  to  the  divine 
will,  and  that  we  are  enabled  to  know  and  feel  a 
capability  for  worship,  be  it  that  of  vocal  prayer, 
praise,  and  thanksgiving,  or  of  silent  adoration! 
only.  This  sitting  down  and  gathering  into  solemn 
silence  early  Friends  believed  to  be  in  accordance 
with  the  language  of  the  psalmist,  "  Be  silent  to 
the  Lord,  and  wait  patiently  for  him."  It  is  in 
this  silence  that  the  Christian  believer  is  carefu] 
to  exercise  great  watchfulness  over  his  spirit,  and 
through  holy  aid  is  enabled  to  guard  well  the  is 
sues  of  the  heart,  "  watching  unto  prayer  with  al 
perseverence ;  so  that  when  the  benign,  convinc 
ing,  and  enlightening  influences  of  the  Spirit  o 
Truth  are  felt  to  move  as  it  were  upon  the  fac( 
of  the  deep,"  a  preparation  is  felt  to  receive  Hin 
who  is  the  first  and  the  last,  the  alpha  and  omega 
and  when  he  is  pleased  in  the  fulness  of  his  lov 
and  wisdom,  to  say  to  the  waiting  soul,  "  Letther 
be  light,"  there  is  immediately  witnessed  a  capa 
city,  not  only  to  discern  the  light,  but  to  feel  als( 
that  this  light  is  indeed  the  everlasting  Word— 
"  the  begotten  of  the  Father" — He  who  "  was  i 
the  beginning  with  God,  and  was  God."  It 
under  this  influence  and  in  this  light  that  th 
stricken  soul  is  enabled  to  plead  with  Him  wh 
willeth  not  the  death  of  a  sinner;  and  whilst  fee! 
ing  its  utterly  undone  condition,  is  enabled  throug 
grace  to  look  unto  Him  who  is  abundantly  able  t 
save  all  those  who  come  unto  God  through  Him 
and  to  restore  again  that  beautiful  and  beatifi 
form,  which  through  sin  has  been  lost.  It  is  the 
that  secret  sins,  no  longer  hidden  by  the  speciou 
covering  with  which  man  is  apt  to  gloss  his  deeds 
rise  up  in  all  their  gigantic  enormity  and  naked  !' 
ness.  It  is  then  that  self-examination  commence 
— that  the  heart  becomes  retroverted-^convictio 
fastens  on  it — iniquity  becomes  more  and  mor 
seen  and  abhorred — contrition  is  felt — prayer  cj 
crciscd — repentance  attained — the  mercy  of  Go  f 
in  Christ  Jesus  revealed — redeeming  love  felt  t 
be  efficacious — humility  learned — pardon  and  di 
liverance  from  sin  experienced — consolation,  coiiu 
fort,  and  instruction  administered — "old  thing 
are  passed  away — all  things  are  become  new,  an 
all  things  of  God."  It  is  thus  the  Spirit  of  th 
Lord  works,  and  it  is  thus  that  Jesus  reveals  hin 
self ;  it  is  thus  he  teaches  as  never  man  taugh 
and  as  never  man  can  teach,  be  he  ever  so  learne 


♦  See  page  T3,  No.  10,  present  vol. 
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and  wise.  It  is  thus  also  that  those  who  wait  upon 
the  Lord  know  what  it  is  to  renew  their  spiritual 
strength — to  take  a  little  fresh  courage — to  have 
their  faith  increased ;  and  having  come  together 
"  with  one  accord  into  one  place,"  are  made  sen- 
sible of  the  Lord's  presence  among  them,  and  are 
measurably  filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit.  If  then 
these  things  are  some  of  the  workings  and  conse- 
quences of  silent  waiting  before  the  Lord — and 
who  can  deny  they  are  so  ? — can  we  do  otherwise 
than  conclude,  that  that  which  presents  facilities 
for  such  deep  working  of  the  soul,  is  admirably 
adapted  also  for  the  right  performance  of  the  wor- 
ship of  almighty  Grod  ?  If  worship  is  to  be  a  spiri- 
tual act,  can  there  be  a  more  suitable  adaptation 
than  when  all  other  spirits  are  subject  to  the  one 
eternal  Spirit ;  when  all  that  is  of  the  earth,  earthy, 
is  made  to  bow  in  reverent  submission  to  that 
which  is  heavenly,  and  when  the  Lord  from  heaven 
deigns  to  dwell  in  his  own  temple — the  heart  of 
man ;  and  to  visit  with  the  dayspring  from  on  high 
the  immortal  and  never  dying  part?  "  Know  ye 
not,"  saith  he  who  was  not  a  whit  behind  the 
chiefest  apostles,  "that  ye  are  the  temple  of  God, 
and  that  the  Spirit  of  God  dwelleth  in  you  ?  *  * 
*  *  for  the  temple  of  God  is  holy,  which  temple 
ye  are."  Can  the  christian  worshipper  feel  other- 
wise than  that  those  are  solemn  moments,  when 
he  presents  himself  in  conscious  weakness,  poverty 
of  spirit,  and  self-abasedness  before  the  Lord  ?  and 
what  other  mode  of  worship,  however  imposing  in 
appearance,  however  gorgeous  in  externals,  how- 
ever accompanied  by  sweet  sounds,  or  beautiful 
and  sublime  in  language,  can  afford  the  same 
facilities,  or  so  ready  adaptation  to  the  simple  and 
heart-felt  performance  of  a  duty,  admitted  to  be, 
as  it  in  truth  is,  the  very  highest  of  earthly  en- 
gagements, seeking  through  the  one  eternal  Spirit 
unrestricted  access  to  the  Father  of  spirits  ?  Thus 
it  is  that  when  the  mind  is  brought  into  reverent 
stillness  before  God,  when  the  panting  soul  is  ex- 
ercised in  looking  unto  Christ  and  him  alone,  a 
leavening  spirit  is  felt  to  spread  itself,  over  all 
rightly  gathered  ones  until  all  become  leavened, 
and  there  is  felt  that  refreshing,  uniting,  yet  sub- 
dued feeling,  which  blends  as  it  were  into  one  in 
Christ  Jesus;  and  "the  anointing,"  which  is  of 
God,  may  be  figuratively  said  to  flow  down  from 
the  head  to  the  very  skirts  of  the  garments,  so  that 
even  the  very  hindermost  of  the  flock  can  eat 
bread  in  his  Father's  house,  and  have  to  spare. 

To  the  christian  professors  who  have  not  given 
this  part  of  our  subject  their  serious  exercise,  the 
sitting  down  after  the  manner  of  Friends,  presents 
an  appearance  of  foolishness  or  of  great  mystery  ; 
nevertheless  it  is  such  a  mystery  and  such  an  ab- 
surdity as  early  Friends  esteemed  one  of  their 
highest  privileges.  Thus  Isaac  Penington  says, 
"  This  is  a  great  mystery  hid  from  the  eye  of  man, 
v?ho  is  run  from  the  inward  life  into  outward  ob- 
servations. He  cannot  see  that  either  this  is  re- 
quired by  the  Lord  of  his  people,  or  any  edifica- 
tion therein  or  benefit  thereby;  but  to  the  mind 
that  is  drawn  inward  the  thing  is  plain,  and  the 
building  up  hereby  in  the  life  of  God,  and  fellow- 
ship one  with  another  therein  is  silently  felt ;  and 
precious  refreshment  from  the  Lord  received  by 
them,  who  singly  herein  wait  upon  him  according 
to  the  leadings  and  requirings  of  his  holy  Spirit." 

That  it  is  opposed  to  the  wisdom  of  man,  and  is 
not  comprehended  by  it,  is  beyond  a  doubt;  but 
this  does  no  more  affect  the  truth  of  it  as  a  reli- 
gious duty,  or  lessen  the  fact  of  the  advantages  to 
be  derived  from  the  practice  of  it,  than  does  the 
assertion  which  we  sometimes  hear,  "  that  it  is  a 
practice  unmeaning  and  absurd."  And  if,  as  I 
believe  to  be  the  fact,  there  are  those  in  the  Society 
of  Friends  who  do  not  see  the  value  of  silently 


waiting  upon  God,  and  so  are  not  essentially  living 
members  of  Christ's  mystical  body,  there  are  also 
those  who  are  of  their  church,  and  others  beyond 
its  pale,  who  can  abundantly  testify  that  "  where 
two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  the  name  of 
Jesus,  there  is  he  in  the  midst  of  them,  to  the  re- 
freshing of  their  souls,  the  increase  of  their  faith, 
and  the  enlargement  of  their  spiritual  understand- 
ing. If  not  Friends  as  to  the  outward,  yet  some 
of  them  are  united  in  spirit  with  the  true  worship- 
pers everywhere,  and  are  made  to  see  how  exalted 
is  the  standard  which  early  Friends  as  a  people 
upheld,  and  that  if  carried  out  in  all  the  fulness 
of  its  spirituality,  in  all  its  dignified  simplicity  and 
purity,  it  presents  the  nearest  approach  to  that 
marked  spirituality  of  worship,  which  our  gracious 
Redeemer  so  fully  developed  in  his  medaorable 
conversation  with  the  woman  of  Samaria. 

To  the  awakened  mind  there  is  nothing  strange 
in  being  brought  into  silence  before  the  Lord, 
viewing  himself  as  an  utterly  fallen  and  sinful 
creature,  and  feeling  that  of  himself  he  cannot 
effect  his  own  redemption — anxious  also  for  that 
salvation,  which,  when  he  shall  have  done  with 
earthly  things,  shall  ensure  to  him  an  entrance 
into  the  mansions  of  eternal  rest  and  peace — the 
believer  in  Jesus  can  alone  turn  to  Him  who  hath 
the  words  of  eternal  life,  and  when  he  is  thus 
brought  to  look  to  Jesus  as  the  author  and  finisher 
of  his  faith,  as  he  alone  through  whom  redemp- 
tion cometh;  when  he  is  able,  through  the  sweet 
and  precious  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  be- 
hold the  immense  value  of  that  sacrifice,  which  it 
hath  pleased  the  Father,  through  his  only  and 
well-beloved  Son,  to  make  for  sinful  man — it  is  no 
wonder  if  all  the  faculties  of  speech,  the  powers 
of  intellect,  and  the  very  innermost  feelings  of  the 
heart  become  absorbed  in  adoration,  and  lost  in 
the  depths  of  reverential  silence.    There  is  no 


being  directed  in  that  inward  principle  of  light 
and  life  in  themselves,  as  the  most  excellent 
teacher  which  can  never  be  removed  into  a  corner, 
came  thereby  to  be  taught  to  wait  upon  God  in 
the  measure  of  life  and  grace  received  from  Him, 
and  to  cease  from  their  own  froward  words  and 
actings,  in  the  natural  willing  and  comprehension, 
and  feel  after  this  inward  seed  of  life;  that  as  it 
moveth  they  may  move  with  it,  and  be  actuated 
by  its  power  and  influence,  whether  to  preach, 
pray,  or  sing.  And  so  from  this  principle  of  man's 
being  silent  and  not  acting  in  the  things  of  God 
in  himself,  until  thus  actuated  by  God's  light  and 
grace  in  the  heart,  did  naturally  spring  that  man- 
ner of  sitting  silent  together,  and  waiting  together 
upon  the  Lord.  For  many  thus  principled,  meet- 
ing together  in  the  pure  fear  of  the  Lord,  did  not 
apply  themselves  presently  to  speak,  sing,  pray,  &c., 
being  afraid  to  be  found  acting  frowardly  in  their 
own  wills,  but  each  made  it  their  own  work  to  re- 
tire inwardly  to  the  measure  of  grace  in  them- 
selves, not  being  only  silent  as  to  words,  but  even 
abstaining  from  all  their  own  thoughts,  imagina- 
tions, and  desires;  so  watching  in  a  holy  depend- 
ence on  the  Lord,  and  meeting  together  not  only 
outwardly  in  one  place,  but  thus  inwardly  in  one 
spirit,  and  in  the  one  name  of  Jesus,  which  is  his 
power  and  virtue,  they  come  thereby  to  enjoy  and 
feel  the  arisings  of  this  life,  which,  as  it  prevails 
in  each  particular,  becomes  as  a  flood  of  refresh- 
ment, and  overspreads  the  whole  meeting.  For 
man  and  man's  part  and  wisdom  being  denied  and 
chained  down  in  every  individual,  and  God  ex- 
alted, and  his  grace  and  dominion  in  the  heart, 
thus  His  name  comes  to  be  one  in  all,  and  His 
glory  breaks  forth  and  covers  all ;  and  there  is 
such  a  holy  awe  and  reverence  upon  every  soul, 
that  if  the  natural  part  should  arise  in  any,  or  the 
wise  part,  or  what  is  not  one  with  the  life,  it  would 


language  capable  of  giving  expression  to  that  presently  be  chained  down  and  judged  out.  And 


depth  of  feeling  with  which  the  christian  believer 
is  thus  imbued ;  there  is  no  form  of  words  at  all 
capable  of  conveying  the  intensity  of  those  sensa- 
tions which  accom pany  his  reflections  and  though  ts. 
He  adores,  but  it  is  in  deep  humility  of  soul.  He 
prays,  and  ofttimes  with  sighs  and  groans  only, 
which  cannot  be  uttered.  He  gives  praise,  but  it 
is  with  the  heart  and  not  the  lips  only.  He  is  in 
the  company  of  his  brethren  and  sisters,  and  yet 
he  is  alone  with  God.  The  influence  of  his  spirit 
is  to  others  as  the  soft  and  beautiful  mist,  which 
lies  long  in  the  valley  and  rolls  so  gracefully  on 
its  course — seen  and  felt,  it  spreads  until  incense 
arises  from  many  hearts,  in  grateful  offering  to 
Him  who  thus  condescends  to  sustain  and  nourish 
the  hungry  and  panting  soul. 

"  Subdued  and  instructed  at  length  to  thy  will. 
My  hopes  and  my  longings  I  fain  would  resign  ; 
Oh  !  give  me  the  heart  that  can  wait  and  be  still. 
Nor  know  of  a  wish  or  a  pleasure  but  thine." 

It  was  to  this  experience  early  Friends  arrived, 
and  to  the  practice  of  silently  waiting  upon  God. 
Thus  writes  Robert  Barclay — "As  there  can  be 
nothing  more  opposite  to  the  natural  will  and  wis- 
dom of  man  than  this  silent  waiting  upon  God,  so 
neither  can  it  be  obtained  nor  rightly  compre- 
hended by  man,  but  as  he  layeth  down  his  own 
wisdom  and  will,  so  as  to  be  content  to  be 
thoroughly  subject  to  God.  And  therefore  it  was 
not  preached  nor  can  be  so  practised,  but  by  such 
as  find  no  outward  ceremony — no  observations — 
no  words — yea,  not  the  best  and  purest  words, 
even  the  words  of  scripture,  are  able  to  satisfy 
their  weary  and  afllicted  souls;  because  where  all 
this  may  be,  the  life,  power,  and  virtue  which 
make  such  things  effectual,  may  be  wanting. 
Such  I  say  were  necessitated  to  cease  from  all  ex- 
ternals, and  to  be  silent  before  the  Lord;  and 


when  any  are,  through  the  breaking  forth  of  this 
power,  constrained  to  utter  a  sentence  of  exhorta- 
tion or  praise,  or  to  breathe  to  the  Lord  in  prayer, 
then  all  are  sensible  of  it;  for  the  same  life  in 
them  answers  to  it,  as  in  water,  face  answereth  to 
face.  This  is  that  divine  and  spiritual  worship 
which  the  world  neither  knoweth  nor  under- 
standeth,  which  the  vulture's  eye  seeth  not  into." 

I  know  it  is  a  current  opinion  among  Friends 
that  silent  meeting  did  not  much  prevail  in  the 
early  period  of  the  Society,  but  its  records  show 
that  they  did  often  exist.  Richard  Davies,  in 
1657,  mentions  one  in  which  he  says,  "  Though  it 
was  silent  from  words,  yet  the  Word  of  the  Lord 
God  was  amongst  us;  it  was  as  a  hammer  and  a 
fire ;  it  was  sharper  than  a  two-edged  sword ;  it 
pierced  through  our  inward  parts  ;  it  melted  and 
brought  us  unto  tears,  that  there  was  scarcely  a 
dry  eye  amongst  us  :  the  Lord's  blessed  power 
overshadowed  our  meeting,  and  I  could  have  said 
that  God  alone  was  Master  of  that  assembly." 
John  Burnyeat  and  many  others  allude  to  silent 
meetings  ;  and  Alexander  Parker,  writing  to  Mar- 
garet Fell,  mentions  three  meetings  held  in  silence, 
at  which  George  Fox  was  present.  George  White- 
head also  alludes  to  such  meetings,  as  well  as 
Richard  Claridge,  bearing  testimony  to  the  solem- 
nity of  them  ;  whilst  Edward  Burroughs,  in  lan- 
guage eloquent  and  true,  acknowledges  the  "wait- 
Tng  upon  the  Lord  in  silence  for  many  hours  to- 
gether" as  they  did,  and  the  receiving  from  Him 
"  the  manifestation  of  things  unutterable,  and  the 
revelation  of  the  glory  of  the  Father,"  under 
which  power  they  were  enabled  "  to  sing  praises 
to  the  Lord  God  Almighty  and  to  the  Lamb,  who 
had  redeemed  them  to  God,  and  had  brought  them 
up  out  of  the  bondage  of  the  world,  and  put  an 
end  to  sin  and  death  (in  them.")    I  need  not 
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quote  William  Penn,  or  the  many  other  corrobora- 
tive testimonies  scattered  throughout  the  Society's 
records.  It  is  not  the  holding  of  silent  meetings 
to  which  I  wish  to  refer,  but  to  the  mode  of  wor- 
ship itself.  Silent  meetings  were  not,  I  believe, 
any  set  part  of  the  plans  or  opinions  of  early 
Friends ;  indeed,  Isaac  Penington,  speaking  on 
the  subject,  says — "  For  absolutely  silent  meet- 
ings, wherein  there  is  a  resolution  not  to  speak, 
we  know  not ;  but  we  wait  on  the  Lord,  either  to 
feel  Him  in  words  or  in  silence  of  spirit  without 
words,  as  He  pleaseth."  May  we  not  then  safely 
conclude  that  the  meetings  of  early  Friends  were, 
iu  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  waiting  meetings — 
that  whilst  they  limited  no  individual  as  to  the 
extent  of  devotional  acts,  they  presented  nothing 
which  could  at  all  interfere  with  the  utmost  free- 
dom of  thought  and  liberty  of  conscience — they 
put  forth  no  featui'c  which  could  gratify  human 
ambition  or  pride — they  created  no  confusion  or 
interruption,  and  were  eminently  adapted  for  the 
true  exercise  of  the  spiritual  gifts  of  those  on 
whom  the  burden  might  be  laid,  and  for  that  di- 
vine communion  of  saints  which  is  the  privilege 
of  every  rightly  gathered  church  ? 

J.  B.  B. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Believing  that  the  signs  of' the  times  loudly 
call  for  increased  faithfulness  among  the  highly 
professing  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  in 
relation  to  our  testimony  against  all  wars  and 
fightings,  and  its  usual  precursors,  political  "  strife 
and  debate,"  and,  (in  a  figurative  sense  at  least,) 
"  a  smiting  with  the  fist  of  wickedness,"  it  was 
grateful  to  my  best  feelings  to  notice,  in  one  of 
the  late  numbers  of  "  The  Friend,"  an  article,  the 
last  paragraph  of  which  I  believe  to  be  so  exceed- 
ingly appropriate,  that  I  will  extract  it  entire  : 
"If  Friends,  instead  of  mingling  in  the  political 
contests  of  the  day,  from  a  heart-felt  conviction 
and  an  abiding  sense  of  the  iniquity  of  war,  would 
earnestly  yet  meekly  devote  themselves  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  peace  and  righteousness,  which  I 
believe  to  be  our  calling  as  a  religious  body,  they 
might  do  far  more  to  promote  the  good  of  their 
country  and  fellow-men,  than  by  taking  part  in 
affairs  which  must  to  some  extent  compromise  the 
testimonies  of  the  Society."  In  unison  with,  and 
further  elucidating  the  same  subject,  will  be  ibund 
the  subjoined  passages  from  a  doctrinal  work,  put 
forth,  some  years  since,  by  an  acknowledged  mini- 
ster in  our  Society,  the  clearness  and  soundness  of 
whose  views  prove  satisfactorily  to  my  mind  that 
he  was  at  the  time,  rightly  qualified  for  the  en- 
gagement : 

"  I  feel  concerned,  wliile  writing  upon  this  im- 
portant testimony,  tliat  the  religious  society  of 
which  I  am  a  member  may  look  well  to  its  con- 
duct in  all  respects  on  tliis  subject.  jMy  fears 
have  been,  that  many  are  iu  danger  of  departing 
from  the  true  ground  of  this  testimony.  Those 
only  will  stand  in  a  time  of  trial  who  Jiave  placed 
their  confidence  in  the  all-sufficient  arm  of  the 
Almighty,  and  who  have  no  dependence  on  tlie 
arm  of  flesh  ;  who  know  that  the  kingdom  of  tiieir 
Divine  Master  is  not  of  tiiis  world,  and  who  are 
themselves  redeemed  from  the  love  of  it,  and  pre- 
fer His  cause  to  all  otiicr  considerations;  such  will 
be  kept  clear  from  all  the  measures  of  war,  and 
endeavour  to  lead  (juigt  and  peaceable  lives  amoni: 
men,  in  all  godliness  and  honesty;  neitlier  will 
they  be  to.ssed  about  by  any  of  the  changes  going 
on  in  the  world,  but  being  satisfied  with  the  peace 
of  God  in  their  own  souls,  they  will  lean  upon 
Him,  not  daring  to  mix  with  anything  but  what 
they  know  proceeds  from  the  liglit  and  spirit  of 
Truth.    But  when  the  affections  of  men  fasten 


upon  worldly  possessions,  they  are  in  danger  of 
mixing  with  the  policy  and  spirit  of  the  times, 
and  often  the  steps  they  take  to  promote  their  own 
selfish  ends,  are  contrary  to  the  benign  purpose  of 
Him  who  regards  with  an  equal  eye  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth.  Hence,  such  become  instrumental 
in  hastening  the  very  troubles  they  meant  to  guard 
against.  As  we  have  professed  to  own  the  Spirit 
of  Truth  for  our  guide,  and  by  its  influence  to  be 
led  out  of  everything  which  is  not  conformable  to 
it,  I  have  seen  that  the  day  calls  for  great  watch- 
fulness; and  without  it,  although  we  profess  to 
have  a  testimony  against  war,  we  may  give  our 
strength  and  countenance  in  favour  of  measures 
the  remote  tendency  of  which  may  be  to  shed  the 
blood  of  our  sons  on  the  field  of  battle."  A.  B. 
Canada  West,  llth  mo.  15th,  1863. 

The  Waste  of  War. 

We  take  the  following  from  the  "Leisure  Hour," 
omitting  some  paragraphs  of  the  original  article,  in 
which  the  right  of  defensive  war  is  admitted.  The 
items  adverted  to  are  not  set  forth  so  distinctly  as 
to  give  a  very  correct  idea  of  the  loss  sustained 
therein,  but  the  whole  is  suggestive  of  the  incal- 
culable detriment  our  country  is  now  undergoing ; 
and  our  readers  may  recollect  that  the  war  it  is 
now  engaged  in  requires  an  outlay  of  over  a  mil- 
lion of  dollars  per  diem. 

"  During  the  late  Russian  war,  three  gentlemen 
met  in  the  parlour  of  a  London  banking-house, 
when  some  passing  talk  about  the  tightness  of  the 
money-market,  led  them  into  a  conversation  con- 
cerning the  cost  of  war.  Making  a  rapid  calcu- 
lation among  themselves,  -by  means  of  such  sta- 
tistics and  other  knowledge  as  they  possessed,  they 
made  out  that  the  contest  then  waging  was  carried 
on  at  an  expense  of  not  less  than  two  hundi'ed 
and  fifty  thousand  pounds  a  day.  This  may  seem, 
at  the  first  glance,  a  most  startling  and  enormous 
estimate ;  yet,  when  the  details  of  expense  are 
all  considered,  it  can  be  shown  to  be  not  at  all 
exaggerated.  Nor  is  the  calculation  an  excep- 
tional one  as  regards  the  particular  war  mentioned, 
for  the  amount  simply  represents  the  cost  of  any 
ordinary  war  in  Europe  between  two  great  Powers 
who  have  the  command  of  large  resources.  As 
it  is  not  likely  to  occur  to  everybody  in  what  way 
so  large  a  sum  of  money  can  be  expended, — a 
million  pounds  sterling  in  every  four  days, — it 
may  not  be  uninstructive  to  run  over  the  princi- 
pal items  of  a  war  expenditure,  as  we  find  them 
stated  by  Mr.  Helps  in  his  suggestive  book, 
'  Friends  in  Council,'  wherein  the  substance  of 
the  conversation  above  mentioned  is  recorded. 
The  calculation  does  not  pretend  to  be  complete; 
but  it  is  suSicient  to  give  us  a  tolerably  fair  and 
clear  conception  of  the  inevitable  waste  and  loss 
attending  a  groat  war. 

^' There  is,  first,  tlic  pay  of  soldiers  as  unpro- 
ductive labourers.  Indeed,  the  work  of  soldiers 
at  all  times  is  unproductive,  and  their  support, 
alike  in  times  of  war  and  peace,  is  drawn  from 
the  industry  of  other  classes  of  the  community. 
*****  Waste  and  loss  begin  with  the 
beginning  of  actual  war,  as,  then,  new  soldiers  are 
required,  and  the  community  sustains  loss  from 
the  suspension  of  their  productive  labours,  to  an 
extent,  of  course,  e(|uivaleut  to  the  whole  amount 
of  their  previous  productiveness.  The  loss  of 
this  labour,  and  the  paj',  maintenance,  and  equip- 
ment of  the  men,  form  together  a  very  consider- 
able item  of  expense,  which  is  to  be  reckoned  as 
positive  waste  occasioned  by  the  war. 

"  Next,  there  is  the  transport  of  material  to 
places  where  it  is  not  required  by  nature,  and 
where  there  is  no  preparation  for  the  tiansport. 
Mr.  Helps's  observations  on  this  point  are  worthy 


of  being  quoted  : — '  A  town,'  says  he,  '  grows  up 
gradually,  and  gradually  many  ways  of  approach 
to  it  are  formed,  those  ways  having  reference  to 
the  position  of  the  town  and  the  nature  of  the 
surrounding  country  that  feeds  that  town ;  so  that, 
ultimately,  the  least  possible  labour  is  employed 
for  the  conveyance  of  goods  and  provisions.  We 
wonder  sometimes  how  London  is  supplied  from 
day  to  day.  We  little  think  of  the  labour,  intel- 
lectual and  physical,  which  has  been  going  on  for 
eighteen  hundred  years  and  more,  to  provide  ap- 
proaches to  that  town.  But  now,  look  what  hap- 
pens in  war,  when  you  have  suddenly  to  provide, 
by  brute  force,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  for 
the  transport  of  food,  forage,  clothing,  and  mate- 
rial of  all  kinds,  for  the  use  of  fiundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  men  and  tens  of  thousands  of  animals, 
to  some  spot  which  wanted  nothing  of  the  kind 
before,  and  which  is  utterly  unprepared  to  receive 
this  material.'  Our  recollections  of  what  hap 
pened  at  Balaclava  and  elsewhere,  during  the  Cri 
mean  enterprise,  in  regard  to  the  waste  of  stores, 
and  the  consequent  sacrifice  of  innumerable  lives, 
are  sufi&cient  to  remind  us  that  the  cost  and  loss 
under  this  head  are  and  must  be  enormous. 

"  By  the  side  of  this  is  to  be  placed  the  waste 
and  spoiling  of  material  in  the  course  of  transport- 
War  stores  of  all  kinds,  unless  it  be  cannon  balls, 
are  liable  to  injury  and  deterioration  from  a  pro- 
longed voyage  or  journey  J  and  the  amount  of  the] 
loss,  if  it  were  calculated,  would  be  found  to  be 
very  great. 

"  Then  there  is  the  destruction  of  clothing,  from 
mere  necessary  wear  and  tear,  which,  in  such  cir- 
cumstances, is  immensely  larger  than  is  usual 
under  a  peaceful  course  of  things.  This  rapid 
destructiou  of  clothing  is  one  of  the  incidents 
quite  peculiar  to  war;  and  the  amount  of  cost  in 
repeatedly  supplying  it  afresh  not  only  includes 
the  original  expense  of  the  articles  themselves, 
but  also  the  expense  of  conveying  them  and  dis- 
trubuting  them  where  they  happen  to  be  required. 


Further,  there  is  the  waste  of  iron  and  of  other 
metals,  including  the  workmanship  employed  in 
them,  in  all  descriptions  of  ammunition.  A  sin 
gle  shell,  for  instance,  costs  ten  pounds.  What 
then,  is  the  cost  of  the  millions  that  are  shot  away 
during  a  succession  of  actions  like  those  whici 
preceded  the  final  storming  of  Sebastopol.  The 
calculation  is  one  which  probably  does  not  exceed 
the  powers  of  arithmetic;  but  the  result,  if  ascer- 
tained, would  be  assuredly  astounding. 

"There  is  next  to  be  considered  the  demolition 
of  property  and  fixed  conveniences, — the  whole 
wanton  and  inevitable  destruction  of  the  unhappj 
country  occupied.  Towns  and  villages  are  knocked 
down,  plantations  cut  up,  orchards  and  gardens 
devastated,  crops  destroyed;  there  is  endless  ancW' 
continuous  wreck  and  ruin  of  things  that  might 
be  turned  to  profit  and  advantage  for  the  natura 
needs  and  requirements  of  men.    Nature,  assistec 
by  man's  indefatigable  industry,  often,  indeed 
removes  all  traces  of  these  ravages  in  the  cours(  ^ 
of  years;  yet  the  injury  inflicted  for  the  time  if 
none  the  less  a  loss  having  permanent  eff"ects 
Think  what  a  single  mulberry  tree  is  worth,  anc  ^ 
how  long  it  takes  in  growing;  and  then  think  hovT 
soon  it  is  cut  down,  and  how  many  years  mus 
pass  before  another  of  its  value  will  have  sprun 
up  in  its  room.    The  mulberry  trees  alone,  tha 
have  been  destroyed  during  the  recent  war  in  Italyl 
will  for  a  long  while  very  seriously  diminish  th 
country's  prosperity;  though  the  evil  may  doubi 
less  be  compensated  by  the  attainment  of  libert 
and  national  independence,  which  the  war  wi 
undertaken  to  establish 

"  Another,  item  of  waste  invariable  attendinj' 
war  is  one,  probably,  which  few  people  have  coc 
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sidered,  or,  if  they  have  considered  it,  they  will 
scarcely  be  likely  to  have  estimated  it  at  its  full 
amount.  This  is  the  waste  that  accrues  from  the 
hoarding  of  capital.  As  Mr.  Helps  observes, 
'  Directly  war  commences,  hoarding  commences 
too.  It  begins  at  a  great  distance,  and  is  intensi- 
fied as  it  approaches  to  the  seat  of  war.  Do  you 
suppose  that  anybody  living  at  a  distance  of  fifty 
or  sixty  miles  from  great  armies  engaged  in  war 
is  inclined  to  lay  out  d  single  penny  that  he  can 
possibly  avoid  laying  out,  however  much  it  might 
be  for  his  interest  under  other  circumstances  to 
do  so  ?  A  man  of  ninety  years  of  age,  having 
amiable  feelings  for  his  grandchildren,  may  plant 
trees  in  time  of  peace;  but  the  young  proprietor 
who,  at  the  distance  of  fifty  miles  from  the  seat 
of  war,  fancies,  on  still  evenings,  that  he  hears 
cannonading,  plants  nothing,  and  cuts  down  liis 
green  crops  to  secure  something.'  Capital,  which 
in  quiet  times  would  be  openly  ofl'ered  for  the  ser- 
vice of  agriculture  or  commerce,  is  now  locked  up 
in  secret  places,  or  secured  in  remote  investments. 
The  results  of  such  stagnation  cannot  be  su£&- 
ciently  appreciated." 

CTo  be  concluded.) 
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Communicated  for  "  The  Friend." 

Having  just  returned  from  a  short  visit  to  E.. 
W.  Smith,  who  has  charge  of  a  school  for  "  con- 
trabands," in  the  neighbourhood  of  Norfolk,  I 
have  been  requested  by  friends  interested,  for  her 
and  also  especially  for  them,  to  make  some  state- 
ment of  the  condition  of  things,  as  I  found  them, 
and  my  impressions  regarding  them,  hoping  thus 
to  interest  those  under  whose  notice  this  may  come, 
in  the  welfare  of  those  poor,  suffering,  ignorant 
and  destitute  multitudes,  providentially  cast  upon 
the  charity  of  those  who  have  always  enjoyed  the 
blessings  of  freedom.  The  freedmen  and  escaped 
slaves  coming  within  our  military  lines  are,  as 
far  as  practioible,  supplied  with  rations  from  the 
government ;  but  until  plans  are  carried  out  by 
which  all  may  obtain  employment  and  receive  a 
fair  remuneration  for  their  labour,  they  must 
depend  upon  the  benevolence  and  generosity  of 
the  community  at  large  for  the  supply  of  their 
other  neces.sities.  Many  in  the  employment  of  the 
government  are  receiving  regular  wages;  but  num- 
bers who  came  under  my  notice,  and  have  been 
regularly  at  work,  as  I  was  informed,  for  at  least 
a  year,  have  yet  received  no  wages,  but  they  still 
labour  on  diligently,  as  though  they  were  being 
regularly  paid.  But  my  principal  object  in  this 
communication  is  to  speak  of  the  Jpeople  under 
the  charge  of  K.  W.  Smith,  numbering  about 
sixty,  of  all  ages  up  to  seventy.  Her  residence 
is  on  Gayle  farm,  and  her  people  reside  on  that 
and  the  adjoining  farm,  which  have  been  confis 
cated  by  the  government.  I  saw  them  at  their 
work,  and  in  their  school,  and  never  saw  men 
work  more  diligently,  and  never  in  any  school 
room  to  the  North  have  I  witnessed  more  order 
and  attention.  The  hours  for  school  are  from  nine 
till  half-past  twelve,  for  the  children  and  those 
not  engaged  at  work,  and  in  the  evening,  from 
seven  till  nine,  for  those  who  cannot  attend  in  the 
morning.  Some  come  to  botb  schools.  Miss 
Smith  has  been  labouring  among  them  for  ten 
months,  and  feels  very  much  encouraged  with  the 
success  of  her  efforts,  not  only  in  regard  to  their 
mental  training,  but  in  their  disposition  to  improve 
in  their  personal  habits,  particularly  in  cleanliness 
^  They  are  instructed  from  cards  and  blackboard 
J  suspended  on  the  walls;  and  what  I  observed  as 
'  remarkable,  those  not  engaged  in  answering  the 
questions  of  the  teacher,  were  generally  quite  as 
attentive  to  the  lesson  as  those  being  questioned 
Within  a  short  time  before  and  during  my  visit, 


something  over  a  dozen  Bibles  had  been  given  to 
those  who  had  learned  to  read,  many  of  whom  did 
not  know  a  letter  when  Miss  S.  came  among  them. 
They  are  taught  enumeration,  but  have  not  yet 
begun  the  other  parts  of  arithmetic,  and  some 
quite  young  children  can  enumerate  millions. 
They  seem  generally  very  apt  in  comprehending 
what  is  related  to  them;  and  instruction  from  the 
Bible,  given  in  this  way,  seems  to  make  great 
impression  on  them.  .A  young  girl  of  about  18, 
who  had  been  in  the  school  but  a  few  days,  when  I 
was  there,  on  her  entrance  listened,  for  the  first 
time,  to  the  story  of  Noah  and  the  flood,  and  the 
preparing  the  Ark,  on  being  questioned  several 
days  afterward,  gave  the  whole  story  intelligently, 
though  in  her  own  peculiar  mode  of  expression. 
There  is  an  earnest  desire  for  instruction  among 
them  generally,  with  a  perfect  longing  to  be  able 
to  read.  So  far  as  my  observation  went,  they  are 
remarkably  free  from  the  prevailing  vices  of  the 
North, — intemperance  and  profanity.  In  the  two 
weeks  I  was  among  them,  I  never  heard  an  oath, 
or  any  improper  language,  or  witnessed  any  rude 
or  quarrelsome  behaviour,  and  less  that  was  repre- 
hensible came  under  my  notice  than  ever  before 
in  the  same  number  of  persons  of  the  same  class. 
They  have  been  well  instructed  in  the  last  ten 
months,  and  seem  to  have  profited  by  it,  and  though 
still  in  some  instances  indulging  in  the  vices  almost 
inseparable  from  tbeir  state  of  slavery,  yet  in  most 
cases  have  been  induced,  on  the  representation  of 
its  criminality,  to  abandon  such  a  course.  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  deep  and  sincere  piety  among 
the  older  ones.  Amid  all  their  darkness  and  igno- 
rance on  other  subjects,  and  their  suffering  and 
trial,  they  seem  to  have  had  in  a  great  degree  the 
influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  lifting  them  above 
their  sorrows,  showing  them  their  need  of  a  Sa- 
viour, leading  them  to  Him,  and  enabling  to 
rejoice  with  simple  faith  in  the  consciousness  that 
He  is  indeed  their  Saviour.  I  found  this  exem- 
plified in  a  number  of  instances.  Old  uncle  Ste- 
phen told  me  he  had  more  than  thirty  years  ago 
found  the  Saviour.  He  was  one  of  seven  hundred 
slaves  belonging  to  the  same  master.  There  was 
with  him  three  hundred  on  one  plantation,  near 
Newbern,  North  Carolina.  When  he  was  quite 
young,  without  other  teaching  than  the  Holy 
Spirit,  he  became  convinced  of  his  sinfulness  and 
need  of  a  Saviour,  and  for  years  struggled  on  in 
darkness,  with  none  to  teach  him  what  he  must 
do  to  be  saved,  but  was  at  length  enabled  to 
rejoice  in  the  pardon  of  his  sins  through  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  He  was,  during  all  this  time,  ex- 
ceedingly anxious  to  learn  to  read,  and  would  ask 
any  one  he  thought  would  do  so,  to  teach  him,  if 
it  were  but  a  letter  at  a  time;  and  in  this  way,  by 
dint  of  perseverance  for  years,  (and  he  said  "  he 
know'd  de  Speret  help  him,")  he  learned  to  read. 
Some  one  gave  him  a  Bible  and  hymn-book,  which 
he  can  read  so  that  they  are  a  great  comfort  to 
him,  and  can  repeat  numbers  of  hymns,  showing 
his  appreciation  of  them  in  having  selected  some 
of  the  most  beautiful  of  those  in  common  use., 
Old  aunt  Mary  died  whilst  I  was  there.  She  was 
taken  with  pneumonia,  and  lived  but  three  days. 
I  was  with  her  several  times,  during  her  illness, 
and  while  she  was  conscious  and  could  speak, 
spoke  to  ber  in  regard  to  the  prospect  of  her  death. 
She  said,  "  I  knows  Ise  gwine  to  die,  but  de  Lord 
will  take  me  home."  The  day  after  I  arrived  at 
the  farm,  she  came  to  see  me,  and  among  other 
things,  as  we  talked  together,  she  told  me  that 
sometime  before  she  was  free  there  was  a  procla- 
mation from  Jeif.  Davis  for  a  day  of  fasting  and 
prayer,  "  and  all  de  people  was  prayin  and  fastin, 
but  I  didn't  want  to  pray  for  what  Jeff.  Davis 
wanted ;  I  giss  prayed  dat  de  Lord's  will  might  be 


done,  and  I  know'd  dat  would  be  right."  There  is 
great  encouragement  for  any  one  undertaking  the 
task  of  teaching  the  "freedmen,"  in. their  tracta- 
bility  and  submissiveness  to  those  in  whom  they 
have  confidence  in  regard  to  their  kind  intentions 
towards  them.  The  work  to  be  accomplished  for 
them'  is  great.  No  one  can  realize  its  magnitude. 
Numbers  of  persons  are  willing  and  ready  to 
engage  in  their  instruction,  needing  only  the  funds 
to  enable  them  to  undertake  the  service.  Let  us 
earnestly  pray  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  to  send 
forth  labourers  into  his  harvest,  and  that  he  would 
incline  the  hearts  of  those  whom  he  has  blest 
with  plenty,  to  give  liberally  of  their  abundance 
to  save  the  poor  and  perishing.  All  can  pray, 
many  can  give,  and  many  labour.  But  oh  !  let 
the  work  be  done  quickly,  without, which  many 
will  perish,  and  very  many  will  suff'er. 
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REPORT. 

The  Committee  appointed  at  the  meeting  of 
Friends  held  7th  month  2nd,  1863,  to  collect  funds 
and  take  the  necessary  care  for  the  relief  of  the 
coloured  people  who  had  been  driven  from  their 
homes  in  Cumberland  valley  and  its  vicinity,  by 
the  fear  of  being  captured  and  sent  into  slavery 
by  the  rebel  .forces  invading  Pennsylvania,  and 
wjio  had  come  into  Philadelphia  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood, deem  it  right  to  report  to  the  many 
Friends  who  kindly  contributed  funds  for  the 
benevolent  work  entrusted  to  their  charge.  That 
two  hundred  and  eighty-five  persons — principally 
women  and  children — came  under  our  care,  all  of 
whom  were  destitute  of  means  to  procure  food  and 
clothing,  having  left  their  places  of  abode  in  such 
haste  as  to  prevent  them  bringing  with  them  arti- 
cles needful  for  their  subsistence  and  comfort. 
Many  of  them  had  walked  more  than  an  hundred 
miles, — the  parents  carrying  their  younger  chil- 
dren in  their  arms,  while  the  older  ones  shared  in 
the  fatigue  of  the  long  journey  on  foot.  The 
speedy  retreat  of  the  rebels  opened  the  way  for 
the  return  of  these  poor  people  to  their  former 
places  of  residence,  and  nearly  all  of  them  were 
sent  back,  after  remaining  here  about  two  weeks, 
by  railroad,  to  the  stations  near  to  which  they  had 
lived ;  a  few  remaining  in  this  city  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood, who  had  obtained  lucrative  employment. 
While  under  our  care,  they  were  comfortably 
housed  and  fed,  and  many  of  them  furnished  with 
additional  clothing.  The  necessary  expenditure 
for  sending  them  home  was  also  defrayed,  which 
however  was  small,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Company  having  kindly  carried  them  gratuitously 
as  far  as  they  chose  to  go  on  their  road.  Small 
sums  of  money  were  given  to  those  who  were  most 
in  need. 

The  whole  amount  of  money  received, 

was      •  $1986  07 


There  was  expended  for  house  rent, 
food,  &e.,  .... 

For  clothing,  

For  road  fare  and  sundries, 


$369  40 
155  55 
148  20 

$673  15 


Leaving  a  balance  of  .  .  •  $1312  92 
which  was  paid  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Women's 
Aid  Association  of  Friends  for  the  Relief  of  Col- 
oured Refugees. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee, 

Thomas  Williamson, 
Charles  Evans. 
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The  uudersigned  having  examined  the  accounts 
of  Dr.  Charles  Evans,  Treasurer  of  the  Committee 
to  whom  was  entrusted  the  relief  of  the  coloured 
refugees  from  the  seat  of  war  in  southern  Pennsyl- 
vania, find  them  correct,  and  that  he  has  vouchers 
for  the  payment  of  all  the  funds  which  were  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  committee. 
On  behalf  of  the  Committee, 

Elliston  p.  Morris, 
Philip  C.  Garrett. 

Phila.,  11  mo.  24th,  18G3. 


Friends'  Association  of  Philadelphia  and  its  vi- 
cinity for  the  Relief  of  Coloured  Freedmen. 
The  Executive  Board  would  be  glad  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  co-operative  aid  of  sewing  soci- 
eties in  country  districts  contiguous  to  the  city. 
Material,  ready  cut  out,  with  sewing  cotton,  but- 
tons, trimmings,  &c.,  will  be  forwarded  to  such 
societies,  free  of  expense,  to  be  returned  to  the 
Board  when  made  up. 

For  full  particulars,  address  either  of  the  under- 
signed. 

Philip  C.  Garrett,  400  Chestnut  St. 
J.  WiSTAR  Evans,  817  Arch  St. 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
Foreign. — News  from  England  to  the  12th  inst.  The 
British  government  has  declined  the  invitation  of  France 
to  attend  the  pioposed  Congress  of  European  Powers. 
The  Emperor's  letter  of  invitation  is  brief,  and  proposes 
no  particular  questions  to  be  discussed.  The  invitation 
is  extended  to  fifteen  of  the  governments  of  Europe,  and 
it  was  supposed  would  be  acquiesced  in  by  most  of  them. 
Lord  Palmerston,  in  a  speech  at  the  Lord  Ma3-or's  ban- 
quet, deplored  the  civil  war  in  the  United  iStates,  and 
said  that  England  would  have  interfered,  but  for  the  be- 
lief that  her  offers  would  have  been  made  in  vain.  The 
British  government  would,  therefore,  continue  strictly 
neutral.  Regarding  Poland,  he  said  that  England  had 
done  her  duty  by  remonstrating  with  Russia,  and  al- 
though these  remonstrances  had  failed,  he  entertained 
the  hope  that  Russia  would  cease  to  pursue  an  offensive 
course.  The  Prussian,  Belgian  and  Saxon  Chambers 
were  opened  by  their  respective  sovereigns  in  person. 
The  King  of  Prussia  expressed  an  earnest  wish  for  the 
termination  of  the  differences  between  the  government 
and  the  chambers.  In  the  British  Court  of  Exchequer 
on  the  5th  inst.,  the  Attorney-General  moved  for  a  rule 
to  show  cause  why  there  should  not  be  a  new  trial  in 
the  case  of  the  gunboat  Alexandra,  on  the  ground  of 
misdirection  by  the  judge,  and  also  on  the  ground  that 
the  verdict  of  acquittal  was  against  the  evidence.  After 
arguments  the  court  granted  the  application.  The  speech 
of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  at  the  opening  of  the  French 
Chambers,  represents  the  agriculture,  commerce  and 
manufactures  of  France  to  be  highly  prosperous.  The 
exports  during  the  first  eight  months  of  183G,  compared 
with  those  of  the  corresponding  months  of  last  year, 
show  an  increase  of  233,000,000  francs.  During  the 
same  period  the  shipping  trade  shows  an  increase  of 
175,300  tons.  The  late  harvests  are  said  to  be  abund- 
ant, assuring  the  people  their  supplies  of  food  at  low 
prices.  Nearly  5,000,000  children  attend  the  primary 
are  devoid  of  instruction.  Since  1848,  the  number  at- 
schools,  about  one  third  of  whom  arc  educated  gratui- 
tously. There  are  still  in  France  000,000  children  who 
tending  the  primary  schools  has  increased  one-fourth. 
The  new  king  of  Greece  has  issued  a  manifesto  to  his 
Euljccts  in  which  he  says:  "I  bring  neither  ability  to 
govern  or  practised  intelligence,  but  sincere  love  for  the 
people.  I  believe  in  the  future  identity  of  our  destinies. 
I  shall  endeavor  to  love  Greek  customs,  and  shall  re- 
spect your  manners  and  language.  I  shall  strictly  ob- 
serve the  Constitution,  and  shall  surround  myself  will 
the  most  experienced  men  of  the  country,  without  re- 
membering old  political  divisions,  and  shall  make 
Greece  the  model  State  of  the  East."  The  emigration 
from  Liverpool  during  the  Tenth  month  was  quite  large 
The  total  number  of  ships  conveying  passengers  was  05 
and  the  number  of  emigrants  rtaclied  12,013,  most  of 
whom  were  bound  for  the  United  States.  The  drain  of 
gold  from  England  continued,  and  an  advance  in  the  rate 
of  discount  of  the  Hank  of  England  to  7  per  ccrrl.  was 
anticipated.  The  Unnk  of  France  has  raised  its  interest 
to  7  per  cent.  There  was  no  material  change  in  the 
markets  for  cotton  and  brendstufTs.  Red  westcra  wheat 
was  quoted  at  7*.  6rf.  a  8f.  6rf.    Consols,  92J. 


United  States. — The  Public  Expenditures. — The  pay- 
ments for  all  branches  of  the  public  service  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  Sixth  month  30th  last,  are  stated  to  be  nine 
hundred  and  three  millions  of  dollars,  of  which  amount, 
about  six  hundred  and  sixty  millions,  were  for  the  army 
and  navy. 

The  Finances. — The  subscription  agent  in  Philadelphia 
reports  $5,317,450  received  last  week  for  the  5-20  loan. 

Indian  Treaty. — Governor  Ramsey,  of  Minnesota,  has 
negotiated  a  treaty  with  the  Indians  on  the  borders  of 
the  Red  river  of  the  north,  by  which  the  Indians  cede 
eleven  millions  of  acres  of  fertile  land  in  the  valley  of 
that  river. 

The  Fall  Crops. — The  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
Washington,  issues  circular  inquiries  throughout  the 
United  States  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining,  as  nearly 
as  possible,  the  yearly  production  of  some  of  the  great 
staples.  The  following  are  the  estimates  deduced  from 
the  information  so  obtained  in  1863.  Corn,  452,446,000 
bushels;  buckwheat,  15,821,000;  potatoes,  101,457,144; 
tobacco,  267,302,000  pounds.  The  crops  of  1862  were 
estimated  thus:  corn,  286,704,000  bushels  ;  buckwheat, 
18,723,000  ;  potatoes,  114,533,000  ;  tobacco,  208,807,000 
pounds.  The  five  principal  States  for  the  production  of 
sorghum  molasses,  are  Missouri,  Iowa,  Illinois,  Indiana, 
and  Ohio.  Their  estimated  production  this  year,  is 
rather  less  than  seven  millons  of  gallons.  Last  year  it 
exceeded  ten  millions  of  gallons.  More  ground  was 
planted  than  in  1862,  but  much  of  it  was  destroyed  by 
frost.  The  sugar  crop  of  Louisiana  is  small,  being  only 
from  30,000  to  50,000  hhds. 

Prisoners  of  War. — Assurances  having  been  given  by 
the  rebel  authorities  that  any  clothing  or  provisions  sent 
by  the  United  States  government,  or  by  individuals,  for 
the  relief  of  the  Federal  prisoners,  would  be  forwarded 
and  distributed  to  them,  the  government  has  sent  for- 
ward 240,000  rations,  and  5000  complete  outfits  of  cloth- 
ing, under-clothing,  overcoats  and  blankets.  Large 
supplies  from  private  beneficence  have  also  been  sent  to 
these  unhappy  men.  There  are  about  34,000  rebel 
prisoners  still  in  confinement  at  various  points  in  the 
Northern  States. 

Virginia. — There  have  recently  been  no  public  develop- 
ments relative  to  Lee's  rebel  army,  excepting  that  the 
main  body  of  it  lies  between  the  Rapidan  and  Orange 
Court-house.  The  Rapidan  front  is  strongly  guarded. 
Meade's  array  is  reported  to  have  occupied  Madison 
Court-house,  and  it  was  believed  the  rebels  were  falling 
back  towards  Gordonsville. 

Louisiana  and  Texas. — In  the  attack  of  the  rebels  on 
General  Washburn's  advance,  a  large  part  of  the  67th 
Indiana  Regiment  was  captured.  The  entire  Federal 
loss  was  677  men.  The  Thirteenth  Army  Corps  has 
been  ordered  to  Texas,  via  the  Gulf.  The  expedition 
sent  by  water,  accompanied  by  General  Banks,  has  cap 
tured  Brazos  Island  and  Point  Isabel.  The  rebels  threw 
away  their  guns  and  fled  to  San  Antonio.  Brownsville 
has  been  taken  and  occupied,  and  is  now  the  head-quar- 
ters of  the  Department  of  the  Gulf.  The  mouth  of  the 
Rio  Grande  is  also  under  control. 

Tennessee. — General  Burnside  has  been  attacked  by 
the  rebel  forces  commanded  by  Gen.  Longstreet,  and 
compelled  to  retire  upon  Knoxville,  where,  at  the  latest 
dates,  he  remained  upon  the  defensive.  His  position  is 
said  to  be  impregnable.  Doubts  are  expressed  as  to  the 
appointment  of  General  Foster  in  place  of  Gen.  Burnside 
-Major-General  Sherman  is  reported  to  have  arrived  with 
Ills  whole  corps  in  the  vicinity  of  Chattanooga.  On  the 
16th  all  was  quiet  in  front  of  that  place.  It  is  said  that 
the  Western  and  Atlantic  Railroad  is  being  worked  to 
its  full  capacity,  bringing  reinforcements  to  the  rebel 
army  and  that  the  road  from  Chickamauga  Station,  for 
eight  miles  South,  is  lined  with  their  camps.  It  wa 
supposed  there  would  soon  be  another  and  desperate 
struggle  for  the  possession  of  Chattanooga  and  East 
Tennessee.  The  desertions  from  the  rebel  army  are  said 
to  be  increasingly  numerous. 

The  Siege  of  ChtirlcsUm. — Dates  to  the  evening  of  the 
16th,  state  that  the  bombardment  of  Sumter  continued 
day  and  night,  and  that  the  fort  was  so  much  reduced 
that  its  early  surrender  was  probable.  The  Richmond 
Examiner  of  the  18th,  contained  a  Charleston  despatch 
of  the  17lh,  which  states  that  General  Gilmore  threw 
twenty-five  shells  into  the  city  that  morning,  without 
doing  any  material  damage. 

Southern  Items. — The  rebel  papers  state  that  twelve 
blockade  runners  have  arrived  at  Wilmington,  N.  C, 
within  a  few  weeks.  The  Richmond  Examiner  says  : 
"  The  Libby  prison  contains  84  Yankee  surgeons.  These 
will  be  sent  forward  as  soon  as  ours  of  about  an  equal 
number  are  received.  Twenty-one  hundred  Yankee 
prisoners  from  Richmond  have  been  sent  to  Danville 
Lynchburg  has  sent  an  invitation  for  several  thousand, 
and  they  will  bo  sent  up  this  week." 


Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week  254.  Of  consump- 
tion, 38.    Croup,  17.    Deaths  of  soldiers,  14. 

The  Markets,  ^c. — The  following  were  the  quotations 
on  the  21st  inst.  New  York. — American  gold,  53  a  54 
per  cent,  premium.  United  States  six  per  cents,  1881, 
109.  Superfine  State  flour,  $6  a  $6.20.  Shipping  Ohio 
$7.50  a  $7.60.  Chicago  spring  wheat,  $1.42  a  $1.45 ; 
amber  Iowa,  $1.47  a  $1.48;  old  western,  $1.52;  amber 
Michigan,  $1.58  a  $1.60.  Canada  barley,  $1.57.  Oats, 
90  a  92^  cts.  Good  western  rye,  $1.30.  Western  mixed! 
corn,  $1.16  a  $1.21.  Middling  cotton,  84.  Hay,  $l.20i 
;i.30.  Boston.— Wesi^ra  superfineflour,  $5.75  a  $6.25  ' 
extra  from  $8  to  $11.  Mixed  western  corn,  $1.20 ;  yel- 
low, $1.25.  Oats,  82  a  84  cts.  Rye,  $1.45.  Philadelphia 
— Western  and  Penna.  red  wheat,  $1.65  ;  white,  $1.85  a 
$2.05.  Rye,  $1.23  a  $1.25.  Yellow  corn,  $1.17.  Oats 
83  a  85  cts.  Cincinnati. — Flour,  $5.60  a  $5.75.  Neu 
Orleans. — On  the  13th  inst.  Middling  cotton,  66J,  good, 
fair  sugar,  10  cts.;  white  clarified,  12J  cts.  New  mo- 
lasses, ordinary,  54. 


"WANTED. 

By  a  Friend,  aged  32, — one  who  is  a  good  writer  and 
accountant — a  position  as  Confidential  Clerk  or  Book 
keeper.  The  best  references  and  testimonials  will  b« 
given. 

Apply  or  address  A.  B.,  care  of  Jacob  Smedlet,  30< 
Arch  street,  Philadelphia. 


The  Women's  Aid  Association  will  hold  their  nex 
Stated  Meeting  on  Seventh-day,  Eleventh  month  28th 
at  half  past  3  o'clock,  in  the  room  above  G.  W.  Taylor' 
store,  corner  of  Fifth  and  Cherry  streets.  All  interestet 
are  invited  to  attend.  E.  C.  Collins,  Sec. 


WANTED.  « 
A  Male  Teacher  for  Friends  School  at  Medford,  N.  J 
Apply  to  Charles  Stokes,  Medford,  N.  J. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

NEAR  PRANKFOBD,  (TWENTV-THIRD  WARD,  PHILADELPHIA 

Physician  and  Superintendent, — Joshua  H,  Worthinc 

TON,  M.  D.  Lj 

Application  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  may  b 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  to  Charlks  Ellis,  Cler  " 
of  the  Board  of  Managers,  No.  637  Market  Street,  Phll^ 
delphia,  or  to  any  other  Member  of  the  Board. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  Israel  Hall,  Ind.,  $3.20,  to  No.  52,  vc 

36  ;  from  Job  Huestis,  0.,  $4,  vols.  30  and  37 ;  from  1 
Garretson,  Agt.,  O.,  $2,  to  No.  27,  vol.  37;  and  for  l|| 
Hoyle,  $5,  to  No.  27,  vol.  37  ;  from  Jehu  Fawcett,  Agt^ !, 
0.,  for  S.  Cook,  A.  Hall,  E.  Fogg,  I.  Carr,  S.  Carr,  \^ 
Hall,  I.  S.  Cadwalader,  and  A.  Fawcett,  $2  each,  vo; 

37  ;  for  J.  L.  Kite,  Martha  Ashton,  D.  Boulton,  and  t, 
Cadwalader,  $2  each,  vol.  36  ;  for  R.  Elyson,  $4,  vol 
36  and  37  ;  for  I.  Heald,  $8,  vols.  34,  35,  36  and  37  ;  am 
for  I.  R.  Carr,  Ind.,  $2,  vol.  37  ;  from  Mary  M.  Apphj 
gate,  N.  J.,  $2,  vol.  37  ;  from  I.  Huestis,  Agt.,  O.,  for  -L 
Hiatt,  $4,  vols.  36  and  37,  and  for  Deborah  Dewees' 
$2,  vol.  37;  from  Job  Windle,  Ind.,  $5,  to  No.  2 
vol.  37. 


Died,  Tenth  month  31st,  1863,  at  his  residence 
Dutchess  county,  N.  Y.,  Smith  Upton,  in  the  81st  year 
his  age,  a  member  and  elder  of  Creek  Particular  ai 
Stanford  Quarterly  Meeting,    lie  was  confined  to  h 
chamber  near  two  weeks,  during  which  time  his  sufiPe 
ings  were  very  great.    He  was  of  a  meek,  quiet  spiri 
and  was  remarkably  enabled  to  endure  his  sufiferin 
with  patience  unto  the  end.    A  strong  hectic  fever  pr 
duced  delirium,  yet  there  were  intervals  when  his  mil 
was  free  and  unclouded,  in  one  of  which  he  uttered  t 
foMowing:  "  Oh  1  gracious,  glorious  Being  and  Holy  E> 
deemer,  may  we  ponder  well  the  hope  that  is  within  i! 
Be  pleased  to  sustain  us,  as  in  the  hollow  of  Thy  h(r 
hand.    May  thy  glorious  hand  be  around  to  support  t» 
troubled  of  Israel,  and  to  preserve  a  remnant!"   At  o| 
other  time  he  spoke  earn 
an  honest,  bumble  walk 
sensible  of  his  situation, 
hold  him  ;  and  the  hoi}'  q 
a  foretaste  of  the  rest  prepared  for  the  people  of  God.n 
w^hich  was  realized  the  declaration,  "  the  righteous  hih 
hope  in  his  deiith."  I  j 

WM.  H.  PILE,  PRINTER, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsjlvania  Bank. 
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For  "The  Friend.' 

llasings  and  Memories. 


OHEEKFUL  RESIGNATION  A  CHRISTIAN  DUTY. 
Whatever  our  trials  may  be,  whatever  bereave- 
ments we  may  have  experienced,  a  christian  has 
ho  right  to  murmur  at  them,  or  to  nourish  a  gloomy 
disposition — a  dwelling  continually  and  repiningly 
over  his  losses  or  his  crosses.  He  has  no  right,  by 
any  thing  he  says  or  does,  to  give  his  neighbours 
cause  to  believe  that  he  thinks  he  has  been  hardly 
dealt  with  by  his  Heavenly  Fatl^er.  It  is  narrated 
that  John  Adams,  a  minister  of  the  Society  of 
'Friends,  called  one  day  to  see  a  female  acquaint- 
ance who  had,  during  the  previous  year,  lost  her 
husband.  John  found  the  window  shutters  of  the 
house  closed,  as  if  for  a  recent  death,  whilst  every 
thing  in  it  wore  a  sable  hue, — and  the  widow  her- 
self attired  in  deep  mourning,  gave  evidence  by 
her  sad,  disconsolate  countenance,  that  she  was 
tinprofitably,  nay,  sinfully  dwelling  on  her  great 
irraAlloss,  to  the  neglect  of  present  duty,  and  in  forget- 
■  "  fulness  that  submission  to  the  will  of  God  is  s 
universal  christian  requirement.  The  Friend,  who 
could  but  see  the  inconsistency  of  a  professed 
jj'j  jl  christian  believer,  as  the  widow  was,  nourishing 
((.volisuch  a  rebellious  spirit  against  the  holy  will  of  her 
31; ""'Saviour,  addressed  her  in  these  words  of  solemn 
■ -^fj] rebuke  :  "I  perceive  thou  hast  not  yet  forgiven 
,|;„jsjthe  Almighty."  This  short  sentence,  probably 
So,  jjawoke  a  new  train  of  thought  in  her,  and  gave  her 
a  clearer  insight  into  her  own  motives  and  feel- 
— dings,  than  she  had  before  attained;  and  thus  the 
jencei  way  Was  opened  to  her  to  seek,  through  the  aid  of 
m  the  Holy  Spirit,  a  genuine  repentance  for  the  past, 
iif*°land  strength  to  bear  her  burden  with  cheerful 
submission  for  the  future.    She  was  enabled  to 
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shake  o£F  her  complaining  gloom, — to  remember 
iijiriij  the  many  mercies  bestowed  upon  her,  and  to  seek 
evfipKfor  peace  in  a  daily  surrender  of  her  will  to  that 
i'^jf  the  all-wise,  all-merciful  controller  of  the  allot- 
Vents  and  vicissitudes  of  His  children. 


jl'GOli; 


A  writer  [C.  C.  Colton]  whose  sentences  gener- 
illy  contained  something  pungent,  as  well  as 


pportil  truthful, — whose  opinions  were  far  more  to  be  de- 

■  Al»ifi      -   -  -       -  - 
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pended  upon  than  his  actions,  and  who,  if  he  had 
made  his  own  practices  conform  to  his  published 
principles,  would  never  have  left  his  name  to  be  a 
by-word  and  reproach,  has  said:  "To  be  good  and 
to  be  disagreeable,  is  high  treason  against  virtue." 
[f  this  be  true,  and  he  must  be  hardy  who,  after 
serious  reflection  will  dare  to  gainsay  it,  then  also 
must  it  be  treasonable  for  one  professing  himself  a 
christian,  one  of  the  loyal  subjects  of  the  King 


Eternal,  Immortal,  Invisible,  whose  right  it  is  to 
rule  and  reign  in  the  hearts  of  his  children,  and 
over  all  their  doings,  whilst  acknowledging  in 
words  this  right  of  his  sovereign,  and  that  his  dis- 
pensations, although  inscrutaljle  to  his  believing 
children,  are  all  conceived  in  wisdom  and  executed 
in  mercy,  does  yet,  by  his  continual  gloom,  by  his 
repining  melancholly,  show  that  he  is  rebelling 
in  heart  against  the  allotment  of  trial  and  suffer- 
ing apportioned  him.  Can  such  a  protest  against 
the  loving  chastisements — the  merciful  afflictions 
— the  kindly  intended,  although  needfully  sharp 
rebukes  of  the  God  of  all  consolation,  the  Father 
of  mercies  and  the  Prince  of  Peace — as  is  made  in 
the  face  of  the  world  by  a  determinate  nurser  of 
gloom  at  either  or  all  of  these,  be  any  thing  less 
than  the  actions  springing  from  a  rebellious  dis- 
position ?  If  the  christian  did  not  feel  his  trials 
and  bereavements,  they  would  not  drive  him  to 
his  God  for  comfort, — they  would  not  bring  him, 
through  holy  submission  and  a  loving  acquies 
cence  with  the  dispensations  of  suffering,  into  the 
condition  of  soul  which  would  warrant  him  to  hope 
that  through  the  mercy  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus, 
he  should  be  permitted  at  last  to  stand  with  the 
blessed  company  "who  have  come  out  of  great 
tribulation."  The  christian  feels  his  earthly  trials, 
but  there  is  One  who  can  and  will,  if  he  is  sought 
unto  in  living  faith,  grant  him  consolation.  The 
believer  must  mourn  ;  yea,  cold  and  dead,  and  un- 
worthy of  the  name  of  christian  were  he  who, 
when  the  ties  of  affection  are  severed  by  the  re- 
moval of  beloved  ones  to  their  heavenly  homes, 
does  not  deeply  feel  the  bereavement.  But  He, 
who  when  in  an  earthly  body  shed  tears  over  a 
dead  Lazarus,  is  near,  if  they  will  seek  for  him, 
to  soothe  their  sorrows,  to  grant  to  the  resigned 
soul  some  sweet  streams  of  inward  refreshment, 
through  the  ability  granted  them  of  saying,  in 
tearful  yet  reverent  acquiescence,  "  thy  will  be 
done !" 

In  the  midst  of  his  trials,  of  whatever  kind  they 
be,  the  true  christian  has  much  comfort,  and  real, 
if  it  be  a  subdued,  and  humble  happiness.  How 
is  it  with  the  man  of  the  world,  even  amidst  all 
his  gaities,  and  it  may  be  his  almost  unbroken 
prosperity.  Let  the  idol  of  the  German  literati, 
the  world  bepraised,  the  courted,  the  admired 
Goethe,  answer  for  himself.  "When  75  years  of 
age  he  writes  :  "  I  have  often  been  praised  as  an 
especial  favourite  of  fortune ;  and  I  will  not  my- 
self complain.  But  at  the  bottom  there  has  been 
nothing  but  trouble  and  labour;  and  I  can  well 
say,  that  in  my  whole  five  and  seventy  years,  I 
have  not  had  four  weeks  of  real  pleasure.  It  was 
the  eternal  rolling  of  a  stone,  that  had  always  to 
be  lifted  up  again  for  a  new  start."  Rovf  could 
such  a  man  have  real  pleasure  ?  He  did  not  know 
in  what  it  consisted  !  he  sought  it  not  of  Him  who 
can  alone  bestow  it.  How  often  do  we  find  the 
christian,  amidst  all  the  pain  of  a  very  diseased 
body,  enjoying  true  happiness  of  minfl.  I  well 
remember  a  Friend,  well  known  to  many  of  the 
readers  of  this  journal,  who  when  visited  during 
the  paroxisms  of  extreme  agony,  which  were 
rapidly  breaking  down  a  strong  constitution,  said 
with  a  sweet  smile  in  allusion  to  his  suffering, 


"  It  is  all  of  the  body,  within  all  is  peace."  What 
an  excellent  thing  to  be  able  to  feel  in  the  hours 
of  suffering,  as  our  ancient  Friend,  John  Camm, 
did  who,  having  to  endure  a  long  season  of  agony 
whilst  the  bodily  powers  were  gradually  giving 
way,  was  yet  able  with  thankfulness  of  heart  to 
exclaim,  "  How  great  a  benefit  do  I  enjoy  beyond 
many,  I  have  such  a  large  time  of  preparation  for 
death ;  being  dying  daily,  that  I  may  live  forever 
with  my  God  in  that  kingdom  that  is  unspeakably 
full  of  glory.  My  outward  man  daily  wastes  and 
moulders  down,  and  draws  towards  its  place  and 
centre;  but  my  inward  man  revives  and  mounts 
upwards  towards  its  place  and  habitation  in  the 
heavens."  So,  although  full  of  pain,  and  often 
terribly  shaken  with  a  racking  cough,  he  yet 
could  rejoice  in  a  full  assurance  of  faith,  feeling  in 
and  over  all  his  afflictions,  as  George  Fox  express- 
ed himself  when  he  too  was  passing  through  the 
last  pangs  of  parting  mortality,  "  All  is  well !  The 
Seed  of  God  reigns  over  all !" 

Christian,  if  God  is  smiting  thee  with  the  rod 
of  suffering  or  bereavement,  be  assured  it  is  for 
thy  good.  Attempt  not,  I  beseech  thee,  to  flee 
from,  but,  on  the  contrary,  draw  nearer  and  nearer 
to  him,  seeking  for  a  spirit  of  humble  acquies- 
cence in  his  dispensations  to  thee  ward.  It  has 
been  said  by  some  one,  that  if  we  would  lighten 
the  stroke  of  our  punishment,  we  should  draw 
near  to  the  hand  inflicting  it.  This  is  sound  phi- 
losophy, outwardly  and  inwardly.  By  drawing 
near  to  the  Lord,  our  chastiser,  we  shall  see  the  . 
mercy  which  directs  the  stroke,  and  it  will  fall 
with  much  less  of  that  condemning  force,  the  fear 
of  which  increases  our  suffering.  The  christian, 
therefore,  for  the  honour  of  Truth,  for  the  sake  of 
others,  for  the  good  of  his  own  soul,  should  -seek 
to  his  God  for  ability  to  walk  before  men  with  a 
cheerful  countenance,  with  a  cover  of  humble 
resignation  over  his  spirit,  a  feeling  of  thankful- 
ness in  his  heart,  even  when  a  song  of  rejoicing 
has  not  been  given  to  his  tongue.  But  let  him 
not  seek  for  comfort  and  consolation  in  outward 
things,  especially  such  as,  dissipating  serious  im- 
pressions, will,  whilst  restoring  apparent  cheerful- 
ness to  the  countenance,  tend  to  alienate  the  mind 
from  God,  the  alone  efficient  comforter  of  his 
children. 

I  was  a  few  months  since  told  by  an  aged  wolnan, 
one  who,  I  doubt  not,  was  devoted  in  heart  to  her 
Heavenly  Father,  and  who  had  obtained  a  good 
hope,  through  grace,  that  being  much  cast  down 
and  nervously  distressed  at  the  awful  condition  of 
things  in  our  beloved  country,  the  suffering  and 
sorrow  abounding,  and  the  uncertainty  where  and 
what  further  calamities  would  yet  come,  her  chil- 
dren had  persuaded  her  to  retire  to  a  quiet,  safe 
retreat,  far  from  the  turmoil  of  cities,  and  advised, 
nay,  almost  enjoined,  her  to  indulge  herself  in 
novel  reading,  to  break  up  her  strength-destroying 
trouble  of  mind,  and  quiet  her  nerves.  Certainly, 
those  who  thus  counselled,  perauaded,  and  at  last 
induced  her,  as  an  experiment,  to  read  one  such 
work  of  fiction,  were  not  themselves  acquainted 
with  the  true  remedy  for  their  much-loved  and 
honoured  parent.  A  permanent  and  abiding  sense 
of  the  omnipotence  and  all-directing  wisdom  of 
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God,  in  the  dispensations  he  apportions  his  crea- 
tures, or  directs  or  permits  to  come  upon  nations, 
and  his  superiutcnding  providence  and  fatherly 
care  over  all  who  trust  in  him,  was  what  she  needed. 
No  doubt  she  in  words  acknowledged  all  this; 
but  a  bare  acknowledgment  is  often  made  where 
a,  real,  living,  supporting  faith  is  not  felt.  The 
children,  if  haply  they  had  been  inwardly  pre- 
pared to  speak  the  truth,  might  well  have  said, 
"  Mother,  seek  for  rest,  peace  and  comfort,  in  the 
all-protecting  love  and  mercy  of  thy  dear  Redeemer. 
Trust  thy  life, — the  lives  of  thy  children, — all 
thine  and  their  earthly  possessions, — all  thy  hopes 
and  fears,  thy  anxieties  of  mind,  all  that  dis- 
tresses and  oppresses  thee,  to  his  keeping.  Seek 
for  a  more  realizing  sense  of  his  love,  for  a  more 
abiding  faith  in  his  protecting  and  directing  provi- 
dence. Thou  mayest  find  peace,  true  and  perma- 
nent peace,  in  trusting  all  to  his  hand,  in  realizing 
a  more  fervent  faith,  a  more  holy,  soul-sustaining 
communiou  in  spirit  with  Him ;  and  thou  canst 
find  it  in  nothing  else."  Novel  reading  might 
change  the  tone  of  her  mind  ;  it  might,  for  a  brief 
period,  drive  from  her  thoughts  the  fearful  images 
that  oppressed  it,  but  it  could  prove  at  best  a 
temporary  remedy,  which  would  dissipate  and 
alienate  from  Grod,  and  thereby  produce  a  condi- 
tion far  worse  than  the  original  disease.  Her 
troubles,  if  they  only  had  had  the  effect  of  driving 
her  to  cleave  more  closely  and  abidingly  to  her 
Saviour  for  comfort,  would  have  brought  her  peace 
ia  Him,  which  would  have  proved  a  blessing. 
Novel  reading,  whilst  soothing,  debases,  and  of 
necessity  has  in  it  and  draws  after  it  a  curse. 

That  kind  of  repining  melancholy  which  mani- 
fests a  distaste  for  all  that  is  pleasant  in  life, 
which  some  newly  awakened  ones  fall  into,  who, 
appalled  by  the  sight  of  their  past  sins, — the  im- 
measurable consequence  of  working  out  their 
soul's  salvation,  arc  determined  not  to  partake  of 
earthly  comfort,  lest  it  interfere  with  their  ob- 
taining an  entrance  into  heaven,  belongs  to  the 
will-worship,  flesh-fasting,  and  flesh-torturing  sys- 
tem, and  does  not  properly  appertain  to  the  gospel 
of  life  and  love.  A  man  like  Pascall,  brought  up 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  school,  might  do  as  he 
did,  by  way  of  self-mortification,  shut  up  and 
keep  closed  the  shutters  of  a  window,  out  of  which 
he  could  see  a  prospect  of  a  beautiful  country, 
adorned  by  its  Creator  with  pleasant  groves,  green 
fields,  and  living  creatures,  who  were  carolling  lays 
of  love,  or  enjoying  the  fat  pastures  or  sweet 
fruits  His  hands  had  provided  for  them.  But  he 
obtained  no  clearer  prospect  of  Heaven, — no  better 
claim  for  admission  tliere,  by  wilfully  shutting 
out  the  pleasant  views  of  earth,  which  to  the 
rightly  trained  mind  of  the  christian  are  an  endur- 
ing song  of  thanksgiving  to  the  Lord  their  Maker. 
Far  rather  would  I  enlarge  my  window  which 
brought  me  such  sweet  evidences  of  the  Lord's 
power,  wisdom  and  love,  than  close  up  one  inch 
equare  of  that  already  opened  to  me.  A  man's 
comfort  depends  not  upon  fine  prospects,  but  if 
rightly  enjoyed,  they  may  well  awaken  thanks- 
giving, and  cause  a  portion  of  that  feeling  which 
solemnized  and  elevated  the  heart  of  the  late  Sarah 
Grubb,  who,  when  gazing  upon  a  lovely  scene,  felt 
the  language  arise  in  her  soul,  "Allelujah!  Alio 
lujah !"  ^^^^^ 

TricJcs  of  Trade. — Of  old,  there  used  to  be  five 
hundred  pins  in  a  packet;  now  there  arc  often 
puly  two  hundred.  Spools  of  cotton  pronjising 
lOU  yards  contain  less  than  50,  The  loss  it  um.st 
be  observed,  always  falls  on  the  ultimate  purchaser, 
as  many  of  the  articles  connot  be  unwound  to  be 
measured  without  being  spoiled.  We  can  under- 
stand a  petty  tradesman  perpef,ratiug  these  pon- 


teniptible  frauds,  but  what  shall  we  think  of  the 
integrity  of  British  merchants,  when  we  find  that 
it  is  not  at  all  an  uncommon  thing  for  them  to 
send  up  to  the  manufacturers  labels  imitating  those 
used  by  excellent  makers,  and  stipulating  that 
they  shall  be  affixed  to  inferior  goods  of  other 
makers  1  The  new  Merchandize  Marks'  Bill  is 
aimed  at  this  organized  system  of  frauds  perpe- 
trated on  our  wives  and  daughters. —  Once  a  Week. 
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Bashkill  Falls. 

The  falls  of  Bushkill  creek,  in  Pike  county,  Pa., 
are  well  worthy  the  attention  of  the  tourist.  But 
located  as  they  are  at  a  somewhat  remote  distance 
from  the  lines  of  public  travel,  and  in  a  spot  not 
readily  accessible,  their  wild  and  picturesque 
beauty  is  as  yet  but  little  known.  They  are  most 
easily  reached  by  the  traveller  from  the  Delaware 
Water  Gap,  thirteen  miles  distant,  by  the  carriage 
road ;  this,  however,  brings  him  only  to  the  vicini- 
ty of  the  falls ;  the  remaining  distance,  down  to 
the  edge  of  the  ravine — through  a  thick  growth 
of  pines,  oaks,  and  rhododendrons — must  be  made 
on  foot,  along  the  well  worn  pathway,  which  is  the 
only  indication  in  this  secluded  spot  of  the  former 
presence  of  man. 

Suddenly  emerging  from  the  forest,  the  traveller 
finds  himself  on  the  side  of  a  deep  gorge,  the 
depth  and  extent  of  which  he  is  not  able  at  once 
to  perceive.  Stepping  out  upon  a  projecting  rock, 
he  sees  immediately  before  him  the  stream  of  the 
Bushkill,  foaming  over  a  little  fall,  preparatory  to 
taking  a  fearful  leap  into  the  gulf  below — above 
him  the  rapid  current,  quietly  wending  its  way 
between  great  rocks,  and  under  the  shadow  of 
overhanging  trees — its  deep  amber-coloured  water 
looking  almost  black  in  the  reflected  light,  but 
whitened  in  a  few  places  by  little  masses  of  foam 
collected  in  the  eddies,  and  moving  hurriedly, 
yet  placidly,  along  to  the  fate  that  awaits  it.  Let 
us  narrowly  watch  its  course,  as  it  swiftly  passes 
the  admiring  visitor,  and  plunges  headlong  a  hun- 
dred feet  or  more  at  his  side.  See  with  what 
ahandon  it  flings  itself  continually  outwards,  and 
then  no  longer  able  to  sustain  its  continuity,  sepa- 
rates into  a  graceful  shower  of  sparkling  drops. 
Look  at  that  little  corner  on  yonder  side  of  the 
top  of  the  fall,  where  the  water,  intent  apparently 
upon  forcing  its  way  behind  a  solid  abutment  of 
rock  jutting  out  into  the  current,  heaps  itself  up 
in  the  vain  attempt,  and  then  rushes  out  athwart 
the  stream  in  a  little  counter-current,  soon  to  be 
overwhelmed  and  lost. 

Notice  here  how  some  of  the  water  leaps  clear 
and  free  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  fall  : 
and  there,  where  much  of  it,  perhaps  most  of  it, 
beats  heavily  upon  a  projecting  ledge  half  way 
down,  and  then  dashes  over  it,  making  a  double 
descent.  And  see,  just  beyond  the  bottom  of  the 
fall,  how  dispirited  the  water  there  looks,  dis- 
heartened as  though  the  life  of  it  had  been  almost 
destroyed  by  its  great  tumble;  but  no!  collecting 
itself  for  a  moment,  there  it  goes  again,  cheerily, 
merrily,  rippling  over  the  rifts,  to  see  what  else  is 
to  befall  it  in  its  rough  career.  Observe,  too, 
when  the  sunshine  falls  upon  that  smooth  ripple 
down  there,  how  black  and  polished  it  seems,  like 
a  surface  of  black  glass. 

Let  us  now  creep  down  to  the  bottom  of  this 
gulf  and  look  upward  upon  the  falling  waters. 
Slowly  !  carefully !  Stop  here  at  this  mighty  rock, 
and  mount  its  lower  side.  Now,  half  way  down, 
we  can  see  how  this  steep  wall  of  rock,  which 
faces  the  fall,  is  perfectly  green  with  moss  and 
ferns,  wet  continually  with  the  spray  of  the  cata- 
ract, and  dripping  with  moisture;  while  the  oppo- 
site si(Je,  pot  being  bathed  in  vapor,  is  dry  and 


barren,  except  where  close  to  the  fall,  a  densi 
drooping  growth  of  moss  clings  to  the  rock- 
through  which  a  few  independent  little  streamlet 
glide,  with  such  smoothness  as  to  look  like  motion 
less  icicles  hanging  there.  On  our  way  furthe 
down,  do  not  omit  to  notice  this  gigantic  hem 
lock,  in  size  at  least,  "Fit  to  be  the  mast  of  som 
great  admiral,"  and  agreeably  relieving  the  mind 
as  the  eye  follows  its  massive  trunk,  from  brand 
to  branch — tapering  skyward,  tall  and  straight,— 
from  the  impression  of  bewildering  activity,  pre 
duced  by  dwelling  upon  the  ceaseless  motion  c 
the  waters.  Now  with  careful  steps,  further  dow 
the  steep  bank,  and  then  over  the  slippery  rocki 
near  the  edge  of  the  stream,  and  we  approach  a 
near  the  foot  of  the  fall  as  the  dampening  spra 
will  allow  us.  How  impressive  it  is  here !  floij 
the  waterfall  roars  !  From  this  point  we  can  bettej 
perceive  the  relative  position  of  its  different  part.' 
and  now  from  our  scramble  down  from  our  firs 
point  of  observation,  we  can  more  accurately  est| 
mate  their  respective  dimensions.  At  this  spc; 
we  have  a  distinct  view  of  it  in  all  its  parts,  an 
here  must  be  the  place  for  the  sketcher. 

But  we  must  see  what  becomes  of  this  strean 
which  now  rushes  impetuously  out  of  our  sight 
little  distance  below.  ; 

Cautiously  we  mount  the  side  of  the  ravir| 
again, — looking  well  to  our  footsteps,  planting  oi 
"  alpenstocks"  skillfully,  and  grasping  firmly  tl 
projecting  roots  and  branches  of  trees,  and  tl 
tough  stems  of  the  rhododendrons.  Take  heed  i, 
those  loose  stones  !  Beware  of  the  rotten  brand 
But  we  must  stop  to  gather  these  beautiful  crimsc  I 
cups  of  the  dwarf  yew,  growing  here  in  its  natii 
home — "  where  no  eye  sees  them" — and  some  - 
this  delicate  lycopodium  and  curious  moss  th 
carpet  the  rocks  around  us. 

As  the  traveller  thus  clambers  along  the  side  i 
the  mountain,  he  catches  a  glimpse,  here  ai 
there,  of  the  water  pouring  along  at  the  bottom 
the  ravine,  which  seems  to  become  yet  deeper  at 
deeper  as  he  advances.    Pausing  to  survey  tl 
prospect  around  him,  he  finds  himself  in  a  dai 
chasm,  so  narrow  and  so  deep,  that  it  seems 
though  the  two  confronting  mountains  may  ha' 
originally  been  one,  and  been  split  asunder  1| 
some  great  convulsion, — leaving  almost  perpend; 
ular  walls  and  buttresses  and  ledges  of  rock  stan 
ing  out  in  bold  relief  on  either  side.  While 
the  slopes,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  gorge,  gre 
detached  masses  of  rock  are  lying  broken  ofl",  sor 
of  them,  perhaps,  by  the  sudden  rupture,  ai 
others  loosened  from  their  original  positions 
the  slow  operation  of  natural  agencies  during  th 
vast  period  of  time  in  which  this  chasm  may  ha 
been  gradually  deepening.  The  form  of  this  gorii 
is  that  of  a  curve,  and  from  no  point  can  its  entilli 
extent  and  depth  be  perceived.    And  the  viewj^ 
the  visitor  is  still  further  shut  in  by  the  da 
foliage  of  the  hemlocks,  which,  lining  the] 
heights,  tier  above  tier,  throw  their  sombre  sha 
across  the  deep  defile,  making  it  still  more  gloo 
and  impressive.  i 
Between  the  swaying  branches  of  the  trees,  i\\ 
amber  coloured  torrent  can  be  seen  rushing  ful- 
ously  along  its  sloping  bed,  lashed  into  foam,! 
places,  against  great  rocks  in  its  course,  and  ri]!- 
ning  swiftly  by  those  smooth,  bare  logs,  whic, 
brought  down  by  the  stream  at  a  higher  stage  if 
water,  are  now  lodged  in  a  narrow  passage,  al 
stand  wildly  out  of  the  rapid  current. 

Advancing  slowly,  with  well  chosen  steps,  t8 
visitor  can  follow  the  stream,  away  below  hi^ 
with  the  eye — getting  new  phases  of  the  wiJ 
scenery  at  every  turn — until,  with  roar  and  foa, 
he  sees  it  plunge  over  a  bed  of  rocks  far  behr 
him,  and  disappear  in  the  now  still  deeper  ravie 
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beyond.  Do  not  attempt,  however,  to  descend 
this  steep  bank  for  a  nearer  view,  it  may  perhaps 
^'"•1  be  done,  but  a  false  step  might  cost  us  dear. 
Perched  at  this  elevation,  let  us  enjoy  it  in  the 
distance,  and  abandon  the  search  for  a  path  among 
these  damp  and  perpendicular  rocks  to  the  edge 
of  the  water.  Far  away  there  we  see  it  rushing 
tumultuously  over  the  fall.  It  is  another  great 
fall.  Can  we  not  reach  it  ?  May  not  this  narrow 
ledge  of  rock  lead  us  to  an  easy  descent  ?  Follow 
it  and  we  come  to  a  gap  not  safely  leaped — let  us 
ascend.  And  now,  after  a  hard  pull  and  scramble, 
we  have  gained  the  top:  let  us  walk  out  upon  this 
narrow  promontory,  around  which  winds  the  defile 
we  have  just  left.  Here  at  this  point,  where  we 
[""]  look  almost  vertically  into  it,  shall  we  not  say  it 
'^'i'  is  four  hundred  feet  deep  ?  High  as  this  promon- 
tory is,  the  mountains  which  surround  it,  forming 
a  natural  amphitheatre  of  which  we  are  here  about 
the  centre,  are  yet  higher,  except  only  at  that  de- 
pression yonder  where  the  stream  escapes  from 
this  wild  glen.  There  at  the  base  of  this  moun- 
lS|  am  tain,  where  the  bank  is  nearly  level  with  the  water, 
is  the  gateway  of  this  rocky  gorge,  and  entering 
ere  may  the  adventurous  visitor  ascend  it  along 
the  bed  of  the  stream  upon  slippery  rocks,  and 
around  apparently  impassable  points  to  the  foot  of 
the  great  fall  we  have  just  seen.  But  let  us  not 
attempt  the  feat. 

With  this  general  view  of  the  lower  part  of  this 
romantic  ravine,  let  us  employ  our  time  in  finding 
out  what  unknown  beauty  there  may  be  in  the 
upper.  Now  along  the  top  of  the  ravine  we  find 
3ur  way  through  the  forest  back  to  the  first  great 
siiatiyfall.  We  dwell  again  upon  its  separate  features, 
'md  refresh  ourselves  again  with  the  clear  water; 
otice  that  eupatorium  there,  standing  like  a 
yieen  upon  a  little  island  in  the  quiet  part  of  the 
(stream,  and  then  begin  to  penetrate  the  thicket  of 
rhododendron  which  grows  along  the  bank.  But 
( ihe  wildness  of  the  gorge  is  here  subdued.  Its 
(Falls  are  lower,  and  the  dense  vegetation  obstructs 
lur  view.  Advancing,  however,  out  of  sight  of 
a  liar  khe  water,  and  then  breaking  through  to  its  edge, 
mi  i  we  come  successively  to  several  fine  reaches  of 
lajta  jcenery — like  separate  iittle  pictures  of  varied  and 
oier  l  striking  beauty.  Here  we  have  a  long  stretch  of 
irpeodi  hp pling  water,  enclosed  by  densely  wooded  banks. 
Astaoi  There,  seated  upon  a  broad  platform  of  rock  close 
MiO-jO  the  water,  our  view  is  limited  to  the  plunging 
fe|grei)f  the  stream  over  a  single  rift,  its  accompanying 
offjSOiijddy,  and  a  short  section  of  the  stream  above  and 
ore,  ao  jelow.  While  at  this  point,  our  admiration  is 
itioDS  1  jxcited  at  the  rushing  of  the  stream  through  a 
riogtkiarrow  opening,  so  narrow  as  to  be  almost  leaped, 
iiajtaijfhere  the  chafing  and  foaming  torrent  has  worn 
liisgoi^limooth  cavities  in  the  rock  by  its  constant  action, 
itseoti  These  little  picturesque  spots  have  each  a  beauty 
levies  )f  their  own,  difi"erent  and  striking,  and  may  ap- 
the  dai  propriately  occupy  the  place  upon  the  tablet  of 
ii»  tk  memory  of  little  vignettes  around  the  central  pic- 
lireslia(;vire  of  the  great  fall  and  the  rocky  gorge — it  may 
teglooDj'e  among  its  choicest  impressions. 
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1  Worldly  Conformity,  and  mere  Formal  Reli- 
li,j/fiii  j^ow. — Be'assured  that  whatever  serves  to  keep 


he  heart  from  God,  is  one  and  the  same  state  of 
li  rreligion,  whether  it  appears  in  the  shape  of  coarse 
nee,  or  of  decorum  and  the  blandishm'fents  of 
joltshed  life.    Courteousness,  unaccompanied  by 
alsrinciple,  will  stand  the  most  courteous  in  no 
stead  with  Him  who  is  a  discerner  of  the  thoughts 
,,(pj|t|md  intents  of  the  heart.    Forget  not^  that  the 
'^,^l)ii  Bost  foremost  and  most  brilliant  creature,  with 
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;he  most  engaging  manners,  and  the  most  accom- 
plished mind,  stands  in  the  same  need  of  repent- 
mce,  forsaking  of  sin,  redemption  by  the  Son  of 
ivii  Gtod,  and  renovation  by  his  Spirit,  as  the  least  at- 


tractive. The  more  engaging  the  manners,  and 
the  more  interesting  the  acquirements,  the  more 
is  it  to  be  lamented,  that  those  very  attractions, 
by  your  complacency  in  them,  may  have  stood  be- 
tween you  and  heaven.  Bear,  then,  in  mind,  that 
you  may  be  pleasing  to  others  while  you  have  an 
unsanctified  heart;  that  politeness,  though  it  may 
put  on  the  appearance  of  humility,  is  but  a  poor 
imitation  of  that  prime  grace ;  that  good  breeding, 
though  the  beautiful  decoration  of  a  pious  mind, 
is  but  a  wretched  substitution  for  the  want  of  it. 
Be  assured,  however,  that  true  religion  will  in  no- 
wise diminish  your  natural  or  acquired  graces; 
but  they  will  be  the  more  admired,  when  they  are 
known  not  to  be  the  best  things  you  have.  Re- 
member that  Christianity  will  not  change  its 
character  or  lower  its  requirements,  or  make  the 
strait  gate  wider,  or  the  narrow  way  broader,  or 
hold  out  false  colours  to  induce  you  to  embrace  it. 
It  is  not  that  easy,  superficial  thing  which  some 
suppose,  requiring  little  more  than  a  ceremonious 
attendance  on  its  forms,  and  a  freedom  from  the 
gross  violation  of  its  commands.  This  may  be 
nominal,  but  it  is  not  saving  Christianity. — 
Hannah  More. 


The  Waste  of  War. 

(Concluded  from  page  103.) 

"  There  is  now  to  be  noticed  the  waste  which 
arises  from  the  death,  mutilation,  or  destitution  of 
grown-up  men  having  others  dependent  upon 
them,  who  become  paupers  thrown  upon  the  State 
for  support.  Many  of  the  dead  leave  helpless  and 
dependent  families,  some  of  whom  are  ever  after- 
wards a  burden  on  the  taxes  or  the  poor  rates. 
Pensions  and  gratuities  have  also  to  be  granted 
for  disabled  soldiers,  and  even,  in  some  cases,  for 
the  families  of  those  who  have  fallen  in  the  con- 
flict. Every  small  skirmish  creates  annuitants; 
and  their  annuities  are  to  be  added  up  and  calcu- 
lated as  part  of  the  money  loss  which  took  place 
on  the  day  when  the  skirmish  happened. 

"  The  destruction  of  valuable  animal  life  must 
be  taken  into  the  account.  This  is  a  very  con- 
siderable item.  Thirty  thousand  horses,  at  twenty 
pounds  a  horse,  come  to  a  good  deal  of  money ; 
and  often  more  than  these  are  shot  down,  or  perish 
through  the  hardships  of  the  field,  in  the  course 
of  a  protracted  war.  During  his  memorable  cam- 
paign in  Russia,  the  first  Napoleon  lost  upwards 
of  thirty  thousand  horses  in  a  few  days.  This 
waste  of  horse-flesh  renders  horses  elsewhere 
dearer ;  so  that  every  one  who  has  occasion  to  buy 
a  horse  during  war  time,  has  to  pay  a  sum  equi- 
valent to  a  heavy  tax  over  and  above  the  natural 
price. 

"  The  destruction  of  public  works,  such  as  roads, 
bridges,  railroads,  and  so  forth,  is  a  further  in- 
stance of  enormous  waste  and  loss.  It  is  reported 
that  many  years  after  war  had  ceased  in  France, 
the  tracks  of  armies  might  be  seen  in  the  demoli- 
tion of  roads,  which  probably  have  never  since 
been  thoroughly  re-constructed.  Bridges  and  pub- 
lic buildings,  owing  to  the  urgent  need  of  them, 
are  commonly  restored,  but  the  cost  of  restoring 
Jiem  is  obviously  a  dead  loss  inflicted  on  the  pub- 
lic; the  service  derivable  from  the  new  erections 
having  previously  been,  in  most  cases,  as  well 
rendered  by  the  old  ones. 

"  Another  instance  of  great  waste  is  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  means  and  instruments  of  transport. 
Ships  of  transport  are,  comparatively  speaking, 
but  little  injured;  but  in  land  transport  the  daily 
loss  is  immense.  '  The  largest  fortune  in  Eng- 
land,' says  —  Helps,  'would  find  itself  reduced 
to  a  pittence,  if  it  had  to  pay  for  the  wheels  that 
are  destroyed  in  a  considerable  campaign.'  The 
waste  and  loss  in  re-transport,  after  the  war  is 


ended,  is  also  to  be  reckoned,  and  that  at  no  very 
small  amount.  It  is  only  necessary  to  observe  how 
careless  people  are,  in  their  daily  ordinary  move- 
ments, about  bringing  back  anything  from  any- 
where that  has  not  been  wanted,  in  order  to  be 
assured  that  the  things  left  behind  after  the  con- 
clusion of  a  war  would,  if  calculated  at  their  ori- 
ginal cost,  amount  to  no  inconsiderable  sum. 
Finally,  we  must  allow  for  a  certain  proportion  of 
loss  arising  from  the  death  of  every  trained  soldier, 
as  each  soldier  represents  a  small  portion  of  in- 
vested capital,  the  amount,  namely,  of  the  cost  of 
his  training  before  he  could  be  ready  for  the  field. 

"  Nobody,  we  suppose,  after  reading  these  par- 
ticulars, can  fail  to  be  impressed  with  the  enor- 
mous aggregate  expense  of  a  European  war.  We 
have  no  data  enabling  us  to  fix  the  specific  amount 
of  cost  incidental  to  each  separate  item;  nor  are 
we  sure  that  everything  has  been  mentioned  which 
would  have  to  be  calculated  in  a  formal  estimate 
of  the  waste  which  war  occasions.  We  have 
simply  taken  and  enlarged  upon  a  number  of  facts 
stated  or  suggested  to  us  in  the  work  above  re- 
ferred to ;  and  the  author  does  not  profess  to  have 
grounded  his  inquiry  on  any  ofiScial  information. 
'  I  do  not  pretend,'  says  he,  '  that  this  is  a  scien- 
tific discussion  of  the  subject.  It  is  merely  what 
occurred  to  three  busy  men  talking  in  a  back  par- 
lour for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  But  it  is  really 
desirable  that  some  man,  who  has  a  genius  for 
statistics,  should  study  some  one  war,  and  describe 
to  us,  in  detail,  the  waste  of  it.  There  is  nothing 
so  ingeniously  wasteful  as  war.  The  utmost  skill 
is  devoted  to  work  of  all  kinds,  which  has  only  a 
momentary  profit.  You  devote  millions  to  earth- 
works, which  are  ever  afterwards  only  an  incum- 
brance to  agriculture.  You  put  metal  into  many 
shapes  and  forms,  which  are  soon  to  be  superseded, 
and  the  metal  to  be  broken  up.  The  waste  of 
provisions  is  almost  incalculable.  I  should  be  very 
glad  to  have,  as  a  fortune,  the  hay  that  is  lost  in 
the  hedges  as  the  wagons  heavily  brush  past  them 
during  the  hay  season  in  peaceful  England.  Think 
what  must  be  the  loss  and  damage  of  such  a  bulky 
thing  as  hay  in  its  transport  for  warlike  purposes. 
In  all  this,  I  know  I  am  not  saying  anything  new; 
but  we  are  apt  to  forget  these  details ;  and  surely 
they  should  be  present  to  our  minds  at  any  time 
when  war  is  imminent.  I  am  not  a  Quaker.  I  do 
not  say  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  necessary  war; 
but  I  say,  let  us  keep  a  steady  eye  on  the  cost  of 
war,  as  a  branch  of  the  subject  well  worth  think- 
ing of.  And  I  repeat  that  my  computation  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  a  day  is  a  very 
moderate  one.' 

"We  do  not  here  dwell  upon  considerations  re- 
specting war,  beyond  this  purely  economical  one. 
We  are  aware  that  the  miseries  of  war  are  dread- 
ful, and  that  there  are  moral  and  religious  argu- 
ments to  be  urged  against  its  wickedness.  Un- 
happily, such  considerations  are  apt  to  have  but 
little  influence  when  the  quarrels  and  jealousies 
of  nations  bring  them  to  the  verge  of  hostile  col- 
lision with  each  other.  There  is  then  a  strong 
disposition  on  both  sides  '  to  fight  it  out ;'  and  not 
unfrequently  expensive  wars  are  undertaken  which 
might  have  been  avoided,  had  there  been  any  wil- 
lingness in  the  contending  powers  to  settle  their 
differences  by  peaceful  diplomacy.  It  is  not  till 
after  a  war  is  ended,  that  men  begin  to  feel  its 
effects  in  increased  taxes  and  in  the  permanent 
pressure  of  augmented  national  debt.  These  bur- 
dens influence  many  who  are  unmoved  by  higher 
considerations." 

A  stone  in  a  building  is  not  serviceable  merely 
for  its  filling  a  vacancy,  but,  being  skilfully  placed, 
it  keeps  others  also  in  theirs. 
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WHAT  IS  THAT  HE  SAITH— "  A  LITTLE  WHILE." 
Oh  I  for  the  peace  which  floweth  as  a  river, 

Making  Life's  desert-places  bloom  and  smile, 
Oh  1  for  a  faith  to  grasp  Heaven's  bright  "  forever," 

Amid  the  shadows  of  Earth's  "little  while." 

"A  little  while"  for  patient  vigil  keeping, 

To  face  the  storm,  to  wrestle  with  the  strong; 

«' A  little  while"  to  sow  the  seed  with  weeping, 
Then  bind  the  sheaves  and  sing  the  harvest  song. 

"A  little  while"  to  wear  the  robe  of  sadnes?, 
To  toil  with  weary  step  through  erring  ways ; 

Then  to  pour  forth  the  fragrant  oil  of  gladness, 
And  clasp  the  girdle  of  the  robe  of  praise. 

"A  little  while"  'mid  shadow  and  illusion, 
To  strive  by  faith  Love's  mysteries  to  spell ; 

Then  read  each  dark  enigma's  clear  solution. 

Then  hail  Light's  verdict—"  He  doth  all  things  well." 

"  A  little  while"  the  earthen  pitcher  taking 
To  wayside  brooks  from  far  off  fountains  fed ; 

Then  the  parched  lip  its  thirst  forever  slaking 
Beside  the  fullness  of  the  Fountain  Head. 

"A  little  while"  to  keep  the  oil  from  failing; 

"A  little  while"  Faith's  flickering  lamp  to  trim  ; 
And  then  the  Bridegroom's  coming  footstep  hailing, 

To  haste  to  meet  liim  with  the  bridal  hymn. 

And  He  who  is  at  once  both  Gift  and  Giver, 
The  future  glory,  and  the  present  smile, 
•  With  the  bright  promise  of  the  glad  "  forever," 
Will  light  the  shadows  of  the  "  little  while," 


Selected. 


ALL  GOD'S  WORKS  DECLARE  HIM. 
There's  not  a  flower  upon  the  plain 
That  drinks  the  dew  or  summer's  rain, 
But,  as  it  spreads  its  tints  abroad, 
Doth  speak  the  goodness  of  our  God. 

On  every  leaf  and  springing  blade 
That  rustles  through  the  forest  glade, 
Some  trace  or  vestige  fair  is  shown 
By  which  Ilis  power  divine  is  known. 

The  warblings  in  the  lone  woods  heard, 
The  deep  tones  by  the  tempest  stirred. 
In  voice  of  wrath  or  tenderness, 
Alike,  His  will  supreme  express. 

The  sombre  night  doth  Him  proclaim, 
It  utters  forth  His  dreadful  name  ; 
Morn  doth  those  gloomy  shades  dispel, 
And  of  triumphant  mercy  tell. 

The  spreading  skies  of  spotless  blue 
Bear  witness,  and  the  thick  clouds  too; 
Earth  doth  her  testimony  bring 
In  wintry  robes  or  dress  of  spring. 

All  nature's  works,  0  Lord,  combine 
T' exalt  thy  name,  for  they  are  thine; 
May  we,  with  hearts  taught  in  thy  ways, 
From  deeper  source  bring  loftier  praise  I 


Piintinj  witliout  ink. — A  gentleman,  a  large 
capitalist,  and  one  of  the  most  successful  in- 
ventors of  the  day,  has  succeeded  in  chemically 
treating  the  pulp,  during  the  process  of  manu- 
facturing printing  paper,  in  such  a  manner  that 
when  the  paper  is  impressed  upon  tlie  uuinked 
types,  the  chemical  particles  ase  crushed,  and  a 
perfect  black  impression  is  the  result.  The  ad 
vantage  sought  to  be  obtained  is  the  discarding  of 
ink  and  rollers}  and  by  revolutionizing  printing 
machinery,  and  printing  from  a  continuous  roll  of 
paper,  it  is  calculated  that  the  time  occupied  in 
impressing  large  quantities  of  paper  will  be  nomi- 
nal in  comparison  to  the  rei|uirements  of  the 
present  day.  Cleanliness  in  the  printing  office 
would  thus  become  proverbial,  and  the  time  now 
wasted  in  making  and  distributing  the  rollers  ob- 
viated. We  have  been  assisting  this  gentleman 
in  'some  parts  of  his  experiments,  and  further  in- 
formatioQ  is  withheld,  at  his  request,  until  letters 
patent  shall  be  obtained. — London  Tijpojraphic 
AdvertUer. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Earthquakes. 
A  late  number  of  Littell's  Living  Age  contains 
an  article  taken  from  a  foreign  journal,  in  which 
some  of  the  circumstances  attending  these  awful 
convulsions  of  nature  are  considered,  more  espe- 
cially in  relation  to  what  the  writer  calls  the  "  re- 
ligious aspect"  of  earthquakes.  The  following  ob- 
servations will  probably  interest  some  of  our  readers. 

"That  there  is  something  in  this  phenomena 
which,  more  than  in  any  other,  expresses  with 
awful  power  the  collapse  and  nothingness  of  human 
things,  is  obvious  enough.  Even  the  lower  animal 
creation  perceive  its  approach.  In  the  earthquake 
at  Naples,  in  1805,  the  sheep  and  goats  rushed  in 
dismay  against  the  enclosures  of  their  folds,  before 
any  human  being  had  felt  a  shock;  the  dogs 
howled,  the  horses  became  furious  in  their  stalls, 
the  cat's  hair  bristled  with  terror,  rabbits  and  moles 
rushed  from  their  holes,  the  birds  rose  scared  into 
the  air,  the  fish  crowded  to  the  shore,  the  ants 
abandoned  their  ant-hills,  the  locusts  crept  through 
the  streets,  towards  the  sea, — and  all  this  before 
the  danger  became  sensible  to  any  observer.  But 
even  men  become  sensible  of  horror  before  they 
become  sensible  of  danger.  A  gentleman  of  Co- 
piapo  wrote  to  Captain  Basil  Hall  :  "  Before  we 
hear  the  sound,  or,  at  least,  are  fully  conscious  of 
hearing  it,  we  are  made  sensible,  I  do  not  know 
how,  that  something  uncommon  is  going  to  hap- 
pen; everything  seems  to  change  colour;  and 
thoughts  are  chained  immovably  down ;  the  whole 
world  appears  to  be  in  disorder ;  all  nature  looks 
different  to  what  it  was  wont  to  do,  and  we  feel 
quite  subdued  and  overwhelmed  by  some  invisible 
power;  Then  comes  the  terrible  sound,  distinctly 
heard,  and  immediately  the  solid  earth  is  all  in 
motion,  waving  to  and  fro  like  the  surface  of  the 
1.  Depend  upon  it,  a  severe  earthquake  is  suf- 
ficient to  shake  the  firmest  mind."  And,  no  doubt, 
its  phenomena  are  more  apparently  preternatural 
than  those  of  any  other  human  event.  The  ground 
assumes  the  appearance  of  running  water, — indeed 
does  transmit  tidal  waves  as  distinctly  as  the  ocean 
tself.  After  the  great  earthquake  at  Quito,  in 
1797,  many  whom  the  earthquake  surprised  in 
the  town  of  Riobambu  were  found  as  corpses  on 
the  top  of  a  hill  separated  by  a  river  from  the 
place,  and  several  hundred  feet  higher  than  the 
site  of  the  town.  The  place  was  shown  to  Hum- 
bolt  where  the  whole  furniture  of  one  house  was 
found  buried  beneath  the  ruins  of  another,  and  it 
could  only  be  accounted  for  by  supposing  that  it 
had  sunk  in  the  earth  at  one  spot,  and  been  dis- 
gorged at  that  other.  In  Calabria,  1783,  whole 
estates  were  literally  slmffl.ed,  so  that,  for  example, 
a  plantation  of  mulberry  trees  was  set  down  in  the 
middle  of  a  corn-field,  and  a  field  of  lupines  was 
removed  into  the  middle  of  a  vineyard.  For 
several  years  after,  lawsuits  were  actively  carried 
on  in  the  courts  of  Naples,  to  reclaim  landed  pro- 
perty thus  bodily  conveyed,  without  legal  forms, 
from  one  man  to  another. 

The  great  Lisbon  earthquake,  in  1755,  which 
buried  or  destroyed  some  sixty  thousand  persons  in 
a  few  minutes,  occurred  on  "  All  Saints'  Day,"  a 
high  festival  among  the  Portuguese ;  and  every 
altar  was  blazing  with  wax  tapers,  when  the  sun 
grew  dim,  and  the  Palace  of  the  Inquisition  fell 
in.  Tiie  conflagration  which  succeeded  the  earth- 
quake was  thus  directly  due  to  the  universal  ritual 
illumination.  The  less  fatal,  but  almost  more 
scenic  catastrophe  in  Caraccas,  the  capital  of  Ve- 
nezuela, on  the  26th  of  March,  1812,  occurred  on 
"  Holy  Thursday."  The  priestly  processions  were 
just  about  to  start,  and  "  the  crowds  assembled  in 
the  churches  were  so  numerous,  that  between  three 
and  four  thousand  persons  are  said  to  have  been 


crushed  by  the  downfall  of  their  vaulted  roofs." 
And  the  effect  upon  the  mind  of  the  people  was 
naturally  enough  that  of  a  religious  rather  than 
of  an  earthly  catastrophe.  "  People  applied  them- 
selves to  the  exercise  of  those  religious  duties, 
which,  in  their  opinion,  were  most  fitted  to  appease 
the  wrath  of  Heaven.  Many  assembled,  and 
passed  through  the  streets  in  processions,  singing 
funeral  hymns ;  others,  thrown  into  a  state  of  dis- 
traction by  these  calamities,  confessed  their  sins 
aloud  in  the  streets;  numerous  marriages  were 
contracted  between  persons  who  for  many  years 
had  neglected  to  sanction  their  union  by  the  sacer- 
dotal benediction;  children  found  parents  by  whom 
they  had  not  been  acknowledged  up  to  that  time ; 
restitutions  were  promised  by  persons  who  had 
never  been  accused  of  fraud  or  theft;  families 
which  for  many  years  had  been  estranged  from 
one  another  by  enmity  and  hatred,  were  drawn 
together  by  the  tie  of  common  suffering."  This 
summer,  in  Manilla,  the  fearful  earthquake  simi- 
larly found  the  population  on  its  knees,  on  the 
eve  of  the  Fete  de  Dieu.  "  After  dressing,"  says 
an  eye-witness,  who  describes  what  he  saw  in  All 
the  Year  Bound,  of  last  week,  "  I  walked  slowly 
homeward,  and  having  to  pass  near  the  cathedral, 
I  went  in.  Being  the  eve  of  the  Fete  Dieu,  I  found 
it  crowded  with  worshippers.  Men  and  women  of 
every  hue  and  colour  were  mingled  with  children, 
whose  fairer  skins  contrasted  strongly  with  that  of 
the  elders,  especially  those  whose  parents  were  Eu 
ropeans.  There  is  at  all  times  a  striking  devout- 
ness  displayed  in  the  churches,  but  this  struck 
me  especially  on  this  evening,  no  doubt  because 
of  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion.  How  many  were 
in  the  building  I  cannot  say,  but  the  number  was 
very  great ;  for  though  the  cathedral  was  exceed 
ingly  large,  I  could  not  see  a  space  large  enough 
for  a  single  additional  person  beyond  a  few  feet 
from  the  door  by  which  I  entered.  Some  notion 
may  be  formed  of  the  number  present,  from  the 
fact  that  at  this  time  there  were  not  less  than 
twenty-five  priests  ofSciating  in  different  parts  of 
the  edifice.  The  air  was  so  bad  that  I  did  not 
remain  more  than  two  or  three  minutes,  though|J 
the  service  had  not  long  begun."  Not  many  min 
utes  after,  the  same  spectator  returned  to  the  spot 
where  the  cathedral  had  stood.  Not  a  dozen  peo- 
ple, he  thinks,  had  escaped  out  of  the  building 
before  it  came  crushing  down  upon  the  two  oi 
three  thousand  which  its  walls  alone  must  have 
contained.  The  scene  to  which  he  was  witnessjl 
was  one  of  no  common  order.  "  When  I  reached'! 
the  ruins,"  he  says,  "  men  and  women  were  al- 
ready working  at  those  parts  where  appearances; 
indicated  the  possibility  of  most  speedily  reachino 
bodies.  The  largest  group  was  collected  round  ; 
chapel,  a  small  portion  of  which  was  upheld  b}! 
the  peculiar  way  in  which  a  beam  had  fallen 
Women  were  sobbing,  and  men  were  listening 
anxiously  at  a  small  opening  where  a  window  hac|| 
formerly  been.  Faint  groans  Issued  from  it,  anc| , 
I  could  hear  a  voice — that  of  a  girl,  I  thought 
but  it  turned  out  to  be  one  of  the  choristers — ask 
ing  piteously  for  help  and  deliverance.  Then  ; 
low  but  deep  bass  voice — doubtless  that  of  thd 
priest  who  was  officiating  at  the  time  of  the  calal 
mity — uttered  the  well-known  words,  '  Blessec 
arc  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord.  Yea  saiti 
the  Spirit,  for  they  rest  from  their  labours.'  As 
these  words  came  forth,  those  outside  burst  into  { 
passion  of  tears,  which  was  soon  choked,  in  orde; 
that  they  might  hear  if  the  voice  spoke  again 
There  were  some  deep  groans,  apparently  wrunj 
from  the  speaker  by  intense  pain,  and  then  th 
same  voice  spoke  in  a  calm  and  even  tone,  a; 
though  addressing  a  congregation,  '  For  the  Lore 
himself  Bhall  descend  from  hcavea  with  a  shoati 
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with  the  voice  of  the  archangel,  and  with  the 
trump  of  Grod.'  Silence  followed  for  some  minutes, 
and  then  a  deep  voice  came  forth,  which  was  so 
low  that  only  I  and  a  few  others  near  the  hole 
could  hear  it,  '  Father,  into  thy  hands  I  commit 
my  spirit,'  and  with  the  utterance  of  these  words 
of  faith  and  prayer,  the  spirit  must  have  left  the 
tortured  body,  for  not  a  sound  was  heard  after 
this,  except  the  piteous  prayers  of  a  child."  There 
is  something  profoundly  impressite  about  the  man- 
ner in  which  this  poor  Spanish  priest  encou^ntered 
the  horror  of  such  a  situation.  The  religious  use 
of  great  catastrophes  is  not  to  inspire  faith,  but 
to  call  out  and  bring  to  light  what  is  already  in- 
spired,—to  shake  not  merely  the  earthly  supports, 
but  all  the  external  scaffolding  of  the  mind,  and 
throw  it  back  on  ita  true  nakedness,  or  its  true 
streogth.  There  are  probably  crises  for  most  men 
and  all  nations,  in  which  the  Divine  majesty  ap- 
pears somewhat  as  the  God  of  earthquakes,  shak- 
ing everything  which  is  not  at  the  very  centre  of 
their  life  to  its  foundations,  and  showing  them 
decisively  whether  they  have  anything  to  lean 
oa  or  not.  Are  there  many,  even  of  our  more 
"  enlightened"  faith,  as  we  truly  call  it,  who  would 
be  found  firm  on  the  living  Rock  when  the  earth 
seemed  melting  away  beneath  their  feet,  when 
every  vestige  of  human  aid  and  support  had  de- 
parted, and  they  stood  face  to  face  with  death, 
under  circumstances  so  appalling  and  so  calcu- 
lated to  overwhelm  the  mind  T/yith  unutterable 
awe  and  horror  ? 

Those  who  are  truly  the  Lord's,  and  repose 
reverently  upon  him  in  that  faith  which  his  life- 
giving  Spirit  imparts,  can  feel  the  force  and 
beauty  of  the  Psalmist's  words,  and  will  even  be 
able,  in  some  degree,  to  make  them  their  own  : 
"God  is  our  refuge  and  strength,  a  very  present 
help  in  trouble  :  therefore  will  not  we  fear,  though 
the  earth  be  removed,  and  though  the  mountains 
be  carried  into  the  midst  of  the  sea;  though  the 
waters  thereof  roar  and  be  troubled,  though  the 
mountains  shake  with  the  swelling  thereof.  There 
is  a  river  the  streams  whereof  shall  make  glad  the 
city  of  God,  the  holy  place  of  the  tabernacles  of 
the  Most  High." 
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For- "The.  Friend.' 

Bishop  Beveridge  has  the  following  among  the 
"  Resolutions"  which  he  adopted  for  the  regula- 
tion of  his  conduct,  and  which  he  says  "  I  shall 
make  my  endeavour,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  to 
put  in  practice." 

"  This,  without  doubt,  is  a  neccessary  resola 
Won,  but  it  is  likewise  very  difficult  to  put  in 
practice,  without  a  careful  observance  of  the  fol 
lowing  rules, 

"  First,  never  to  lavish  out  my  substance,  like 
the  prodigal,  in  the  revels  of  sin  and  vanity,  but 
after  a  due  provision  for  the  necessities  and  con 
veniences  of  life,  to  lay  up  the  overplus  for  acts 
of  love  and  charity  towards  my  indigent  brethren 
I  must  consider  the  uses  and  ends  for  which  God 
has  entrusted  me  with  such  and  such  possessions; 
that  they  were  not  given  me  for  the  pampering 
tof'M  my  body,  the  feeding  my  lusts,  or  puffing  me  up 
kwl^with  pride  and  ambition;  but  for  advancing  his 
Brf  glory  and  my  own,  and  the  public  good.  But  why 
a  saitW  do  I  say  given  ?  when,  as  I  before  observed,  " 
rs,'  As  have  no  property  in  the  riches  I  possess ;  they  are 
only  lent  me  for  a  few  years,  to  be  dispensed  and 
inorW  distributed  as  my  great  Lord  and  Master  sees  fit  to 
;e  again!  appoint,  viz.,  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  and  neces 
wningj  sitous,  which  he  has  made  his  deputies  to  call  for 
and  receive  his  money  at  my  hands.  And  this 
I  a«|  indeed,  is  the  best  use  I  can  put  it  to,  for  my  own 
id .  advantage  as  well  as  theirs ;  for  the  money  I  bestow 
Ugoa  the  poor,  I  give  to  God  to  lay  up  for  me, 


and  I  have  his  infallible  word  and  promise  for  it, 
that  it  shall  be  paid  me  again  with  unlimited  in- 
terest out  of  his  heavenly  treasury,  which  is  infi- 
nite, eternal,  and  inexhaustible.  Hence  it  is,  that 
whensoever  I  see  any  fit  object  of  charity,  methinks 
hear  the  Most  High  say  unto  me,  '  Give  this 
poor  brother  so  much  of  my  store,  which  thou 
hast  in  thy  hand,  and'I  will  place  it  to  thy  account, 
as  given  to  myself ;'  and,  '  look  what  thou  layest 
out  it  shall  be  paid  thee  again.' 

"  The  second  rule  is,  never  to  spend  a  penny 
where  it  can  be  better  spared ;  nor  to  spare  it  where 
it  can  be  better  spent.  And  this  will  oblige  me, 
whensoever  any  occasion  offersof  laying  out  money, 
considerately  to  weigh  the  circumstances  of  it,  and, 
according  as  the  matter,  upon  mature  deliberation, 
requires^  I  must  not  grudge  to  spend  it ;  or,  if  at 
any  time  I  find  more  reason  to  spare,  I  must  not 
dare  to  spend  it;  still  remembering,  that  as  I  am 
strictly  to  account  for  the  money  God  has  given 
me,  so  I  ought  neither  to  be  covetous  in  saving, 
or  hoarding  it  up,  nor  profuse  in  throwing  it 
away,  without  a  just  occasion.  The  main  thing 
to  be  regarded  is  the  end  I  propose  to  myself  in 
my  expenses,  whether  it  be  really  the  glory  of 
God,  or  my  own  carnal  humour  and  appetite. 

'*  For  instance,  if  I  lay  out  my  money  in  cloth- 
ing my  body,  the  question  must  be,  whether  I  do 
this  only  for  warmth  and  decency,  or  to  gratify 
my  pride  and  vanity  ?  If  the  former,  my  money 
is  better  spent ;  if  the  latter,  it  is  better  spared 
than  spent.  Again,  do  I  lay  it  out  in  eating  and 
drinking,  if  this  be  only  to  satisfy  the  necessities 
of  nature,  and  make  my  life  more  easy  and  com- 
fortable, it  is  without  doubt  very  well  spent ;  but 
if  it  be  to  feed  my  luxury  and  intemperance,  it  is 
much  better  spared, — better  for  my  soul,  in  keep- 
ing it  from  sin,  and  better  for  my  body,  in  pre- 
serving it  from  sickness;  and  this  rule  is  the  more 
strictly  to  be  observed,  because  it  is  as  great  a 
fault  in  a  servant  not  to  lay  out  his  master's 
money  when  he  should,  as  to  lay  it  out  when  he 
should  not. 

"  In  order,  therefore,  to  avoid  both  these  ex- 
tremes, there  is  a  third  rule  to  be  observed  under 
this  resolution ;  and  that  is  to  keep  a  particular 
account  of  all  my  receipts  and  disbursements,  to 
set  down  in  a  book  every  penny  I  receive  at  the 
hands  of  the  Almighty,  and  every  penny  I  lay 
out  for  his  honour  and  service.  By  this  means  I 
shall  be,  in  a  manner,  both  forced  to  get  my  money 
lawfully,  and  to  lay  it  out  carefully  ;  but  how  can 
I  put  that  amongst  the  money  I  have  received 
from  God,  which  I  have  got  by  unlawful  means  ? 
certainly,  such  money  I  may  rather  account  as  re- 
ceived.from  the  devil  for  his  use,  than  from  God 
for  his.  And  so  must  I  either  lay  every  penny 
out  for  God,  or  otherwise  I  shall  not  know  where 
to  set  it  down,  for  I  must  set  down  nothing  but 
what  I  lay  out  for  his  use ;  and  if  it  be  not  his 
use,  with  what  face  can  I  say  it  was  ?  And  by 
this  means,  also,  when  God  shall  be  pleased  to 
call  me  to  an  account  for  what  I  receive  from 
him,  I  may  with  comfort  appear  before  him ; 
and  having  improved  the  talents  he  had  commit- 
ted to  my  charge,  I  may  he  received  into  his 
heavenly  kingdom  with  a  '  well  done,  good  and 
faithful  servant,  enter  thou  into  thy  master's  joy." 


perfection  in  this  country  that  is  unrivalled  by 
anything  from  the  burins  of  England,  France,  or 
Germany.  The  homeliest  of  the  postage  stamps 
are  those  of  the  Pope's  dominions,  the  so-called 
Confederate  States,  Mexico,  and  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands.  The  simplest  are  the  Brazilian.  The 
greatest  number  are  of  course  to  be  found  under 
the  head  of  Great  Britain,  and  her  colonies  and 
dependencies.  It  is  by  this  that  we  know  of  her 
power,  and  the  stamps  teach  us  an  important  les^ 
son  concerning  England's  widely  scattered  posses- 
sions. Most  of  these  stamps  have  the  head  of 
Queen  Victoria,  front,  sideways,  left  face,  right 
face,  &c.,  though  some  of  the  colonies  have  had 
the  good  sense  to  adopt  something  characteristic ; 
as,  for  instance,  West  Australia  has  the  black 
wild  swan  of  that  country,.  The  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  stamp  is  triangular  in  shape,  with  a  female 
figure  reclining  upon  an  anchor ;  British  Guinea 
is  represented  by  a  ship ;  Trinidad,  Barbadoes, 
and  Mauritius  have  a  stout  Minerva-like  figure 
seated  on  a  bale  of  cotton.  Liberia  has  commerce 
in  the  form  of  a  woman.  Many  countries  have 
the  heads  of  their  monarchs — others  the  national 
coat  of  arms.  Sweden  has  the  armorial  bearings 
of  the  country,  while  her  dependency,  Norway, 
has  the  medallion  head  of  the  Swedish  king. 
Russia  puts  on  her  double-headed  eagle  for  her- 
self and  Poland,  but  allows  Finland  her  crowned 
lion  rampant.  A  few  years  ago  there  were  no 
postage  stamps,  while  now  all  civilized  countries, 
and  some  not  entitled  to  that  name,  have  adopted 
them.  Turkey  is  the  last  government  that  has 
entered  the  lists,  but  as  the  Koran  forbids  making 
the  image  of  any  living  thing,  the  Turkish  post- 
age stamp  is  merely  the  fac-simile  of  the  sultan's 
signature.  In  England  a  magazine  is  regularly 
devoted  to  postage  stamps,  and  there  are  several 
manuals  published  in  Europe  and  America. — 
Newport  Merald. 


About  Postage  Stamps. — In  colour  and  em- 
bossed work  the  German  and  the  Anglo-Cingalese 
(Ceylon)  are  particularly  beautiful ;  but  in  steel 
engraving  the  American,  Canadian,  New  Bruns- 
wick, and  Nova  Scotian— (all  engraved  in  the 
United  States  by  the  American  bank  note  com- 
pany)— go  far  beyond  anything  of  the  kind  pro- 
duced in,  Europe.  Indeed  it  is  well  known  that 
bank  note  engraving  has  reached  a.  degree  of 


For  "  The  Friend." 

The  section  on  War,  from  the  Discipline  of 
Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,  would  probably  be 
interesting  to  the  readers  of  "  The  Friend;"  please,^ 
therefore,  to  have  it  published. 

"  Friends  are  exhorted  faithfully  to  adhere  to 
our  ancient  testimony  against  wars  and  fightings, 
and  in  no  way  to  unite  with  any  in  warlike  mea- 
sures, either  offensive  or  defensive,  that  by  the 
iuoffensiveness  of  our  conduct,  we  may  convin- 
cingly demonstrate  ourselves  to  be  real  subjects 
of  the  Messiah's  peaceful  reign,  and  be  instru- 
mental in  the  prolnotion  thereof,  towards  its  de- 
sired completion  ;  when,  according  to  ancient  pro- 
phecy, '  the  earth  shall  be  full  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  Lord,  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea;  and  its 
inhabitants  shall  learn  war  no  more.' 

"  When  goods  have  been  distrained  from  any 
Friends,  on  account  of  their  refusal  to  pay  fines 
for  non-performance  of  military  services,  and  the 
officers,  after  deducting  the  fines  and  costs,  pro- 
pose to  return  the  remainder,  it  is  the  sense  of 
this  meeting,  that  Friends  should  maintain  their 
testimony  by  suffering,  and  not  accept  such  over- 
plus, unless  the  same  or  a  part  of  it  is  returned 
without  a  change  of  the  species. — 1755. 

"  It  is  declared  to  be  the  sense  of  this  meeting, 
that  furnishing  wagons,  or  other  means  for  convey- 
ing of  military  stores,  is  a  military  service,  and 
that  the  care  of  elders,  overseers,  and  all  faithful 
Friends,  should  be  extended  in  true  love  and 
christian  tenderness,  to  such  as  deviate  herein,  in 
order  to  convince  them  of  their  error. — 1758.  . 

<'  It  is  the  judgment  of  this  meeting,  that  a  tax, 
levied  for  the  purchasing  of  drums,  colours,  or  for 
other  warlike  uses,  cannot  be  paid  consistently 
with  our  christian  testimony. — 1776, 
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THE  FRIEND. 


"This  meeting  fervently  recommends  to  the 
deep  attention  of  all  our  members,  that  they  be 
religiously  guarded  against  approving  or  shovying 
the  least  connivance  at  war,  either  by  attending 
at,  or  viewing  of  military  operations,  or  in  any 
wise  encouraging  the  unstable  deceitful  spirit  of 
party,  by  joining  with  political  devices  or  associa- 
tions, however  speciously  disguised  under  the  en- 
snaring subtleties  commonly  attendant  thereon ; 
but  that  they  sincerely  labour  to  experience  a  set- 
tlement on  the  alone  sure  foundation,  of  pure  un- 
changeable Truth  ;  whereby,  through  the  preval- 
ence of  unfeigned  christian  love  and  good  will  to 
men,  we  may  convincingly  demonstrate,  that  the 
kingdom  we  seek  is  not  of  this  world.  A  kingdom 
and  government  whose  subjects  are  free  indeed  ! 
redeemed  from  those  captivating  lusts,  from  whence 
come  wars  and  fightings. — 1798. 

"  A  living  concern  for  the  advancement  of  our 
testimony  to  the  peaceable  kingdom  of  Christ, 
continuing  to  spread  in  many  minds,  we  fervently 
desire  that  the  members  of  our  religious  Society 
may  carefully  avoid  engaging  in  any  trade  or  busi- 
ness promotive  of  war  j  sharing  or  partaking  of  the 
spoils  of  war  by  purchasing  or  selling  prize  goods; 
importing  or  shipping  goods  in  armed  vessels; 
paying  taxes  for  the  express  purpose  of  war; 
grinding  of  grain,  feeding  of  cattle,  or  selling  their 
property  for  the  use  of  the  army :  that  through  a 
close  attention  to  the  monitions  of  Divine  grace, 
and  guarding  against  the  suppression  of  it  either 
in  themselves  or  others,  they  may  be  preserved  in 
a  conduct  consistent  with  our  holy  profession, 
from  wounding  the  minds  or  increasing  the  suffer- 
ings of  each  other;  not  at  all  doubting  that  He  to 
whom  appertains  the  kingdom  and  the  power; 
who  is  wonderful  in  working,  will  continue  to 
carry  on  and  perfect  his  blessed  cause  of  peace  in 
the  earth.  A  solid  attention  to  this  concern  is 
recommended  to  Quarterly,  Monthly,  and  Prepara- 
tive meetings,  and  to  our  brethren  in  general  :  it 
being  the  judgment  of  this  meeting,  that  if  any 
of  our  members  do  either  openly  or  by  connivance, 
pay  any  fine,  penalty  or  tax,  in  lieu  of  personal 
service  for  carrj'ing  on  war;  or  allow  their  cliil- 
dren,  apprentices  or  servants  to  act  therein ;  or 
arc  concerned  in  arming  or  equipping  vessels  with 
guns,  or  in  dealing  in  public  certificates,  issued 
as  a  compensation  for  expenses  accrued,  or  ser- 
vices performed  in  war;  that  they  be  tenderly 
dealt  witii,  and  if  they  arc  not  brought  to  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  their  error,  Jlonthly  Meetings 
tihould  proceed  to  testify  against  them. — 1780, 
1781. 

"  It  is  the  sense  and  judgment  of  this  meeting, 
that  it  is  inconsistent  with  our  religious  testimony 
and  principle,  for  any  Friend  to  pay  a  Cue  or  tax, 
levied  on  them  on  account  of  tlicir  refusal  to  serve 
in  the  militia,  although  such  fine  or  imposition 
may  be  applied  towards  defraying  the  expenses  of 
civil  government.  And  wiiere  deviations  in  this 
respect  occur,  tender  dealing  and  advice  sliould  be 
extended  to  the  party,  in  order  to  their  convince- 
nient  and  restoration  :  and  if  this  proves  ineffectual, 
iiiontlily  meetings  should  proceed  to  testify  against 
them."— 1790. 


For  "  Tho  Friood." 

Relief  for  (he  Freed  men. 
This  mo.st  pressing  charity  is  now,  we  hope, 
weighing  upon  the  minds  of  l''rieiid.s  with  the  full 
importance  which  its  urgency  demands.  It  is  not 
any  ordinary  aid  which  we  arc  now  called  upon  to 
furnish  our  share  to.  It  is  not  as  if  a  sum  of 
twenty  or  fifty  thousand  dollars  was  wanted  for 
some  specific  purpo.sc,  towards  which  we  are  asked 
to  give  our  twenty,  or  fifty,  or  one  hundred  dollars, 
proportionate  to  our  means;  but  this  is  a  cuac 


where  all  the  means  which  all  the  members  of  our 
Societij  could  afford  to  contribute,  would  be  inade- 
quate to  relieve  all  the  suffering  existing  among 
these  poor,  wretched  fellow-creatures,  who  have 
enjoyed  so  few  of  the  comforts  of  life,  and  are  pro 
bably  now  almost  regretting  the  advent  of  liberty, 
because  it  has  plunged  them  thus  far  into  a  more 
deplorable  state  than  before.  Let  us  not  fear  for 
our  own  comfort  in  giving  largely,  and  thus  mis- 
trust the  bounty  of  Providence.  "  Se  that  giveth 
to  the  poor  lendeth  to  the  Lord."  For  what  pur- 
pose has  our  Heavenly  Father  permitted  us  to 
accumulate  this  world's  goods,  if  it  is  not  to  seek 
out  and  relieve  the  wants  of  our  fellow  men  whose 
souls  are  equally  precious  in  His  sight.  "What 
doth  it  profit,  my  brethren,  though  a  man  say  he 
hath  faith,  and  have  not  works  ?  Can  faith  save 
him  ?  If  a  brother  or  sister  be  naked,  and  destl 
tute  of  daily  food,  and  one  of  you  say  unto  them, 
Depart  in  peace,  be  ye  warmed  and  filled;  not- 
withstanding ye  give  them  not  those  things  which 
are  needful  to  the  body,  what  doth  it  profit?  Even 
so  faith,  if  it  hath  not  works,  is  dead,  being  alone.^' 
Let  us,  then,  in  this  unprecedented  case,  hand 
forth  all  that  we  can  spare  in  the  name  of  Him 
who  gave  himself  for  us,  and  our  Father  who 
seeth  in  secret,  himself  shall  reward  us  openly. 

A  visit  this  morning  to  the  room  of  the  Asso 
ciation  which  has  taken  upon  itself  to  distribute 
the  funds  raised  for  this  purpose,  was  a  very  grati 
fying  one.  In  one  corner  was  a  pile  reaching 
from  nearly  floor  to  ceiling,  of  garments  finished, 
which  we  were  told  would  soon  be  sent  off,  pro 
bably  to  Vicksburg.  Shelving  along  the  side  of 
the  room  was  occupied  with  bundles  of  material, 
unbleached  muslin,  checks,  flannel,  &c.,  while  two 
men  were  industriously  cutting  out  with  the  aid 
of  pasteboard  patterns,  garments  of  different  sizes, 
their  huge  shears  going  through  twelve  thick- 
nesses at  once,  and  managed  with  great  economy 
of  material.  As  fast  as  cut  out,  the  pieces  were 
rolled  up  with  the  proper  linings,  trimmings,  but- 
tons, &c.,  by  young  women,  members  of  our  So- 
ciety, who  volunteer  to  assist  every  day  in  this 
way,  and  sent  off  promptly  by  a  men's  committee 
of  the  Association  to  sewing  societies,  in  or  out 
of  the  city,  to  be  made  up.  An  account  is  kept 
of  all  material  sent  out,  and  its  destination,  and 
the  return  of  the  finished  clothing  also  noted  on 
the  books,  opposite  to  the  first  entry,  so  as  to  en- 
sure proper  order  and  system.  The  proper  distri- 
bution of  the  clothing  among  those  for  whom  they 
are  intended,  is  also,  we  understand,  a  matter  of 
careful  consideration  by  the  Association.  F. 


From  "The  Saturday  Review." 

Who  Piscovcred  Photography? 

It  has  hitherto  been  considered  a  curious  coin- 
cidence that  the  process  of  taking  permanent 
photographic  pictures  was  discovered  simultane- 
ously in  England  and  France,  by  Fox  Talbot  and 
Daguerre — the  former  producing  his  pictures  on 
paper,  the  latter  on  silvered  metal  plates.  Their 
results  were  made  public  in  1839,  and  were  re- 
spectively called  Talbotypes  and  Daguerreotypes. 
Prior  to  this  date,  many  scientific  men  had  dili- 
gently worked  at  the  subject.  The  camera  had 
been  invented  at  least  300  years  before;  and  the 
influence  of  light  on  the  salts  of  silver  were  cer- 
tainly known  as  early  as  the  Fifteenth  century. 
I5ut  those  investigators,  who  recorded  the  results 
of  their  labours,  only  chronicled  a  succession  of 
failures  in  their  endeavours  to  render  permanent 
the  pictures  obtained ;  the  latest  confession  of 
failure  in  this  essential  part  of  the  process,  being 
that  made  by  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  in  1802. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  London  Photographic 
Society,  on  Tuesday  last,  a  large  gathering  of 


photographers  assembled  to  ascertain  what  founda- 
tion there  might  be  for  rumours  which  have  been 
for  some  time  afloat,  concerning  the  discovery  of 
certain  undoubted  sun  pictures,  taken  at  the  close 
of  the  last  century,  and  the  very  existence  of 
which,  up  to  the  present  time,  would  afford  suffi- 
cient evidence  of  their  durability.  The  story  of 
the  finding  of  them  may  be  briefly  told,  but  noth- 
ing has  yet  been  discovered  as  to  how  they  were 
done.  For  purposes  connected  with  his  depart- 
ment —  Smith,  the  curator  of  the  museum  of 
patents  at  South  Kensington,  had  to  visit  the  old 
house  at  Soho,  near  Birmingham,  where  the  re- 
nowned engineering  manufactory  of  Watt  &  Boul- 
ton  was  originally  established.  The  works  were 
about  to  be  removed,  and  a  clearing  out  of  the 
house  was  being  effected.  It  was  here  the  famous 
body  called  the  Lunar  Society,  which  included 
among  its  members  the  chief  scientific  men  of  the 
day,  held  their  meetings  on  the  night  of  every  full 
moon.  Matthew  Boulton  resided  at  Soho  until 
his  death  in  1809.  His  library  and  its  contents 
appear  to  have  remained  undisturbed  for  half  a 
century,  when  in  the  course  of  clearing  out,  and 
whilst  removing  a  vast  collection  of  old  documents, 
there  were  found  a  number  of  crumpled  and  folded 
sheets  of  paper  with  pictures  on  them  of  a  most 
puzzling  kind.  On  smoothing  out  these  pictures, 
they  were  found  to  consist  of  copies  on  large  sheets 
of  very  coarse  foolscap  paper,  of  certain  well  known 
designs  by  Angelica  Kauffman — the  porous  water- 
marked paper  being  thickly  coated  with  some 
varnish-like  substance,  on  the  surface  of  which 
the  picture  had  been  produced.  All  the  sheets 
found  in  the  library,  as  well  as  others  subsequently 
discovered  presented  the  same  characters — a  glossy 
surface  with  minute  varnish-like  cracks,  the  draw- 
ing of  the  figures  most  elaborately  finished,  the 
lights  and  shades  so  fully  rendered  as  to  give 
much  the  effect  of  a  mezzotint,  and  an  invariable 
reversal  of  the  position  of  the  figures,  so  that  all 
the  nymphs  and  cupids  appear  to  be  left  handed. 
These  paper  pictures  were  sent  to  London  and 
submitted  to  the  best  authorities  on  the  subjects 
of  drawing  and  painting ;  and  here  the  mystery 
about  them  began,  for  they  were  pronounced  to 
have  been  produced  by  some  process  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  anything  previously  seen,  and  certainly 
not  to  have  been  done  by  hand.  This  led  to  im- 
mediate search  for  more  of  the  pictures  that  might 
exist,  and  also  to  inquiries  among  the  oldest  in- 
habitants, for  any  one  who  had  lived  in  Soho  in 
the  time  of  Boulton,  and  who  could  supply  any 
information  about  them. 

In  a  broker's  shop  were  found  several  more  of 
the  pictures,  wliich  had  been  bought  from  the 
house  in  Soho  as  waste  paper.  One  of  these  re- 
presented a  large  figure  picture  by  West,  and  was 
on  two  sheets  of  paper,  each  about  24  by  18  inches, 
intricately  cut  at  the  joining  place  so  that  the  line 
of  union  might  fall  at  the  edge  of  a  shadow,  and 
not  be  perceived  when  the  two  halves  were  put 
together  to  form  the  complete  picture.  Further 
research  at  Soho  also  led  to  the  discovery  of  a 
couple  of  silvered  metal  plates,  each  about  the  size 
of  a  sheet  of  note-paper,  precisely  resembling  in 
appearance  those  used  by  Daguerre  in  the  early 
days  of  photography.  Ou  each  of  these  plates 
was  a  faint  image  of  the  house  at  Soho,  so  unmis- 
takeably  taken  from  nature,  and  so  evidently  pro- 
duced by  the  aid  of  light,  that  all  experts  of  any  au- 
thority at  once  pronounced  them  to  be  photograph- 
ed pictures  taken  directly  by  means  of  a  camera. 
Attached  to  these  plates  was  a  memorandum 
stating  that  they  were  sun-picturcs  representing 
the  house  prior  to  certain  alterations  made  in  1791. 
Following  out  their  search  as  to  the  means  by 
which  these  pictures  were  produced,  the  investi- 
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gators  learnt  that  there  had  once  been  found  a 
camera  in  Boulton's  library,  answering  in  descrip 
tion  to  the  kind  of  instrument  required  for  plates 
of  this  size.  Unfortunately  this  had  been  given 
away,  and  great  was  the  hunt  to  find  some  traces 
of  its  subsequent  career.  But  the  discovery  of  the 
recipient  of  the  treasure  did  not  much  help  mat- 
ters, as  he  had  subsequently  lost  it  during  a  re- 
moval. So  the  search  is  still  going  on,  and  there 
are  sanguine  expectations  that  it  may  yet  be  found 
— possibly  converted  into  a  salt-box  by  some  thrifty 
housewife.  Not  very  long  ago  there  was  living  an 
old  man  who  had  for  many  years  been  employed 
at  Soho,  and  who  related  how  the  wise  men  used 
to  come  there  at  each  full  moon,  and  used  to  sit 
very  late  at  night,  and  that  he  remembered  — 
Boulton  and  some  of  them  once  took  a  picture  of 
the  house,  and  had  to  go  into  a  dark  place  during 
the  process. 

So  far  the  evidence  as  to  the  metal  plates,  which, 
if  substantiated,  will  go  far  to  prove  that  the  dis- 
coveries of  Niepce  and  Daguerre  were  anticipated 
by  Boulton.  It  may  possibly  prove  more ;  for  the 
Tesemblance  between  these  plates  and  the  early 
productions  of  Daguerre  is  really  marvellous,  if 
only  accidental,  and  if  no  link  be  found  to  con- 
nect the  two  processes.  But  the  further  evidence 
obtained  as  to  the  pictures  on  paper,  discovered 
at  Soho,  presents  quite  a  tangle  of  curious  cir- 
cumstances. From  invoices  and  other  office  pa- 
pers, all  bearing  date  about  the  end  of  the  last 
century,  it  is  evident  that  these  pictures,  however 
produced,  were  actually  sold  at  Soho  in  large 
quantities  and  at  low  prices.  The  demand  -for 
them  was  great,  and  considerable  pains  appear  to 
have  been  taken  to  prevent  the  method  of  their 
production  becoming  generally  known.  So  there 
must  exist  a  large  number  of  them  at  the  present 
time,  scattered  through  various  collections  and 
port  folios.  The  glazy  surface,  the  porous  rough 
water-marked,  foolscap  paper,  bearing  Whatman's 
impress  and  the  reversed  figures,  will  distinguish 
them;  for  their  appearance,  on  cursory  examina- 
tion, very  much  resembles  that  of  the  common 
coloured  mezzotints  which  our  grandsires  so  rnuch 
afi'ected. 

It  appears  that  Sir  William  Beachey  painted 
Boulton's  portrait,  about  1794,  the  picture  being 
subsequently  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy. 
He  was  horrified  at  being  shown  a  number  of 
paper  pictures  similar  to  those  recently  discovered, 
and  he  got  up  a  petition,  signed  by  a  number  of 
artists,  and  presented  either  to  or  through  the 
Lunar  Society,  entreating  that  the  manufacture  of 
these  pictures  might  be  stayed,  as  it  would  inevi- 
tably ruin  the  picture  trade.  A  sort  of  forenaan 
of  Boulton's,  named  Edginton,  appears  to  have 
superintended  the  production  of  these  pictures, 
if  he  did  not  actually  discover  the  process  by 
which  the  transfer  to  paper  was  done.  Several  of 
his  letters  are  extant,  referring  to  the  subsequent 
colouring  which  some  of  the  pictures  underwent ; 
none  of  them,  however,  afford  any  clue  as  to  the 
original  method  of  their  production.  But  a  little 
later,  and  after  the  alarm  was  taken  by  the  artists, 
we  find  a  talk  of  granting  Edginton  a  government 
pension.  This  fell  through,  because  of  a  curious 
autograph  letter  of  M.  Boulton's,  which  has  been 
fortunately  found.  In  this  letter,  officially  ad- 
dressed to  the  Minister,  he  claims  for  himself  the 
discovery  of  the  process  on  account  of  which 
Edginton's  annuity  had  been  contemplated;  he 
intimates  his  knowledge  that  the  grant  was  only 
intended  to  ensure  the  discontinuance  of  the  pro- 
cess, suggests  that  he  could  arrange  this  in  a  much 
more  certain  way,  and  concludes  his  letter  with  a 
strong  hint  that  he  is  open  to  be  dealt  with. 
Whatever  ensued  as  the  result  of  this  letter,  it 


seems  very  clear  that  the  production  of  the  pic- 
tures was  thenceforward  discontinued. 

Here  the  evidence  conies  to  an  end  as  regards 
these  curious  paper  pictures  and  the  silvered  plates, 
which  the  highest  authorities  refer  to  about  the 
year  1791.  In  this  same  year,  Thomas  Wedg- 
wood, son  of  the  famous  potter,  was  certainly  at 
work  upon  photography,  as  is  shown  by  his  bills 
and  orders  for  apparatus  and  chemicals.  At  the 
meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society,  there  was 
exhibited,  side  by  side  with  the  above-mentioned 
metal  plates,  a  photograph  of  a  neatly  laid  break- 
fast table,  taken  upon  paper  by  Wedgwood,  and 
the  information  about  it  tended  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  also  was  done  in  the  year  1791.  Thus  far 
we  have  written  the  history  of  this  curious  dis- 
covery in  accordance  with  the  evidence  laid  before 
the  Photographic  Society ;  but  still  there  are  many 
links  wanting,  before  it  can  be  taken  as  proved 
that  the  pictures  found  at  Soho  wefe  produced  by 
photography.  If  it  shall  be  shown  that  they  were 
so  produced,  then  it  will  also  be  established  that 
at  that  time  photographic  feats  were  done  which 
we  cannot  now-a-days  accomplish ;  for  it  has  been 
proved  by  chemical  analysis,  that  these  pictures 
do  not  contain  a  trace  of  silver,  and  must,  there- 
fore, if  of  photographic  origin,  have  been  pro- 
duced by  some  process  that  has  been  lost  to  us. 


There  is  nothing  so  poor  or  so  barren  as  the 
human  soul,  when  destitute  of  the  experimental 
knowledge  of  God. 
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The  evils  inflicted  upon  a  community  by  war 
are  so  numerous  and  so  various,  that  it  would  be 
difficult  to  set  them  fully  forth  without  writing 
a  volume.  In  our  own  country,  we  now  feel  them 
in  many  ways,  which  perhaps  we  should  never 
have  understood,  had  they  not  been  forced  upon 
our  attention  by  demands  which  we  cannot  disre- 
gard or  turn  away  from.  It  is  perhaps  not  among 
the  least  of  these  evils,  that  scenes  of  horror  and 
of  blood  become  so  common,  during  such  a  san- 
guinary contest  as  is  going  on  in  our  land,  that 
we  are  liable  to  have  our  finer  feelings  blunted  by 
listening  to  the  recital  of  them ;  and  unless  we 
are  on  the  watch  so  as  to  fortify  ourselves  against 
the  influence,  oar  hearts  may  insensibly  become 
somewhat  callous  to  the  sentiments  of  a  tender 
humanity  and  the  emotions  of  christian  love.  It  be- 
comes us  all,  however  strong  we  may  feel  ourselves 
to  be  in  christian  principles,  to  be  on  our  guard 
lest  this  phase  of  evil,  resulting  from  war,  should 
insidiously  encroach  upon  us,  until  we  find  that 
familiarity  with  human  suffering  has  in  some  mea- 
sure shorn  it  of  its  power  to  arouse  our  commis- 
eration and  urge  its  claims  upon  our  sympathy  and 
benevolence. 

A  feature  peculiar  to  the  war  that  is  waged  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  rebels,  is,  that 
the  slavery  or  freedom  of  millions  of  men,  women 
and  children  who  took  no  part  in  bringing  it  on, 
appears  to  be  involved  in  its  result;  and  in  pro- 
portion as  the  government  extends  its  recovered 
authority  over  those  States  that  have  heretofore 
been  slaveholding,  the  poor  creatures  who  are  de- 
serted by  their  former  masters,  who  have  escaped, 
or  have  been  captured,  are  placed  under  circum- 
stances of  the  most  deplorable  want  and  destitu- 
tion, with  little  opportunity  for  being  employed 
in  any  way  by  which  they  can  earn  the  means  of 
subsistence,  and  consequently  are  dependent  upon 
charity  for  the  food  and  clothing  necessary  to 


keep  them  from  perishing.  Here  an  ample  field 
is  afforded  to  those  who  are  willing  to  acquaint 
themselves  with  the  facts  and  allow  them  to  pro- 
duce their  legitimate  impression,  for  keeping  alive 
and  strengthening  a  healthful  tone  of  christian 
sensibility  and  liberality,  and  thus  assist  in  ward- 
ing off  from  ourselves,  as  well  as  from  others,  some 
of  the  evil  effects  accompanying  our  living  in  the 
midst  of  a  community  plunged  in  war. 

The  contemplation  of  this  stupendous  aggregate 
of  human  suffering,  and  the  convietion"that,  as 
the  conflict  goes  on,  it  must  in  all  probability  con- 
tinue to  increase,  until  a  state  of  order  is  so  far 
restored  as  to  allow  the  liberated  workers  to  become 
self-supporting,  prompts  a  consideration  of  how 
large  and  how  strong  a  claim  the  charity  invoked 
by  it,  and  by  other  distress  of  kindred  nature,  has 
upon  us.  Every  one  must  judge  of  this  for  him 
or  herself ;  and  as  the  circumstances  and  motives 
under  which  each  may  act,  are  probably  but  im- 
perfectly known  to  any  but  themselves,  we  are  not 
justified  in  thinking  or  speaking  censoriously  of 
each  other  for  what  each  may  do. 

There  are  some  considerations,  however,  which 
are  of  general  application,  and  which  may  be 
worth  reviving,  for  the  purpose  of  stirring  up  the 
pure  mind  in  all  by  way  of  remembrance. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  every  one  to  inquire 
how  much  he  or  she  really  owns.  In  the  common 
acceptation  of  the  term  property,  when  speaking  of 
what  a  man  possesses,  we  include  all  that  which 
he  holds  for  his  own  benefit,  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  right  or  interest  of  any  other  person  in  it. 
The  laws  of  civilized  society  are  so  framed  as  to 
assist  him  in  obtaining  property,  to  secure  him  in 
the  possession  of  it,  and  to  enable  him  to  enjoy 
its  use.  But  how  far  does  this  definition  apply 
when  speaking  of  the  right  of  possession  enjoyed 
by  the  christian,  and  what  are  the  principles 
governing  property  as  laid  down  in  the  gospel? 

Every  created  thing  belongs  to  the  Creator,  and 
was  brought  into  being  for  the  good  of  the  whole 
as  well  as  for  his  own  glory.  Man  has  the  natural 
right  to  obtain  by  honest  means,  whatever  he  may 
require  for  his  support  and  comfort,  and  the  legal 
right  to  lay  up  for  his  future  wants,  and  to  accu- 
mulate wealth.  But  however  much  he  may  have 
been  permitted  to  heap  together,  the  christian 
feels  that  it  is  not  his  property  in  the  exclusive 
sense  before  alluded  to ;  that  he  holds  it  in  trust, 
and  that  others,  as  well  as  himself,  have  a  certain 
interest  in  it,  and  in  its  disposal.  As  a  good 
steward  of  the  manifold  gifts  of  God,  he  recog- 
nizes the  obligation  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the 
pleadings  of  pride  and  avarice  to  appropriate  any 
of  his  substance  to  gratify  them ;  to  prevent  self-love 
from  inducing  him  to  lavish  more  than  a  reason- 
able allowance  upon  himself  and  those  connected 
with  him ;  and  that  he  is  bound,  in  love  and  gra- 
titude to  Him  from  whom  he  receives  all  that  he 
has,  to  "  do  good  and  communicate"  for  the  relief 
and  assistance  of  his  fellow  men.  Though  none 
may  call  him  to  account  for  the  use  he  makes  of 
the  gifts  of  Providence,  yet  he  cherishes  the  re- 
flection that  there  will  come  an  hour  when  he  will 
be  brought  to  a  final  reckoning;  and  in  order  to 
"  lay  up  a  good  foundation  against  the  time  to 
come,"  he  chooses  not  to  "  pass  by  on  the  other 
side"  while  his  "  neighbour"  is  in  grievous  want, 
but,  a^  a  trustee  for  the  Lord  of  all,  to  dispose  of 
his  superabundance,  for  his  help,  his  comfort,  his 
support ;  to  feed  the  hungry  and  clothe  the  naked, 
that  in  so  doing  he  may  happily  be  found  to  have 
done  it  unto  Christ's  brethren. 

Happiness  is  the  enjoyment  of  those  objects 
which  are  adapted  to  the  several  faculties  devel- 
oped in  us.  In  common  natures  it  arises  from  the 
gratification  of  the  sensual  appetites,  or  the  pursuit 
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or  possession  of  riches  or  honours.  Intellectual  sub- 
tleties or  elaborate  researches  may  delight  the  man 
of  genius  and  the  votary  of  science,  but  there  is 
no  happiness  to  be  put  into  competition  with  the 
presence  in  the  heart  of  that  love  which  emanates 
from  and  flows  back  to  the  great  Supreme,  and 
so  unites  us  to  our  "  neighbour,"  that  we  feel  he 
has  an  undeniable  claim  upon  us,  and  that  we  are 
bound  to  promote  his  good  alike  with  our  own. 
Thus  the  true  christian's  enjoyment  of  the  por- 
tion of  this  world's  goods  which  he  possesses, 
over  and  above  what  is  properly  applied  for  him- 
self and  for  those  dependent  upon  him,  is  not  only 
doubled  when  he  shares  it  with  those  who  stand 
in  need,  but  it  is  unmixed  with  fear,  for  he  is  sure 
that  it  will  bear  the  test  of  the  last  and  highest 
inquisition.  It  is  then  true  philosophy  to  learn, 
and  to  bear  in  mind,  that  although  the  money  we 
rrive  away  lessens  that  which  we  possess,  yet  it 
may  be  the  surest  way  of  turning  it  to  advantage, 
by  increasing  our  enjoyment  of  life,  while  confer- 
ring comfort  on  another. 

Riches,  property  of  whatever  kind,  can  at  best 
be  nothing  more  to  us  than  a  material  or  means 
for  procuring  happiness ;  it  is  not  the  thing  itself; 
otherwise  riches  and  happiness  would  be  synon- 
ymous, which  we  know  is  far  from  being  the  case. 
To  convert  the  former  into  the  latter,  it  must  be 
bartered  away ;  and  the  Author  of  all  good  has 
so  ordered  it,  that  the  largest  and  most  satisfying 
returns  are  obtained  from  our  investments  in  well- 
directed  charity. 

The  destitute  and  helpless  must  obtain  assist- 
ance from  some  source,  or  perish.  Christianity 
makes  it  a  duty  resting  on  all  who  truly  adopt  it, 
to  see  that  their  part  is  performed  in  this  work  of 
kindness  and  benevolence.  In  the  present  hour 
of  trial  and  suffering  through  which  our  country 
is  passing.  Friends  may  show  an  unexceptionable 
patriotism  by  giving  efficient  aid  in  relieving  the 
thousands  necessarily  thrown  upon  public  charity 
by  the  cruel  war,  and  set  an  example,  rightly  say 
ing  to  others,  "  Go  thou  and  do  likewise." 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
FouEiGN. — News  from  England  to  Eleventh  mo.  22d. 
The  steamship  Great  Eastern  has  been  advertised  for 
sale  at  auction  on  the  14th  of  First  month  next,  by  order 
of  the  mortgagees.  The  English  journals  are  generally 
quiet  with  regard  to  American  affairs.  The  London 
Times  is  of  the  opinion  that  an  early  peace  is  hopeless. 
The  arguments  in  the  Alexandra  case  were  still  progress- 
ing. The  Attorney-General  concluded  his  argument  in 
favour  of  a  new  trial,  with  a  warm  eulogium  upon  the 
decisions  in  the  United  States  courts,  in  cases  of  this 
character,  deeming  them  honourable  to  the  jurispru 
dence  of  that  country.  The  answer  of  the  British  govern 
ment  to  the  proposed  Congress  of  Napoleon  has  been 
delivered.  It  does  not  announce  an  unqualified  accept- 
ance or  rejection,  but  desires  information  as  to  the  pre- 
cise points  proposed  for  discussion.  The  Papal  govern 
ment  has  given  its  assent  to  the  proposed  Congress,  and 
the  reply  of  Prussia  was  expected  on  the  21st.  It  was 
believed  that  a  majority  of  the  replies  will  request  infor- 
mation as  to  the  programme  of  the  proposed  convention. 
The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  London  Times  asserts, 
that  the  prospect  of  a  meeting  of  the  proposed  Congress 
of  Powers  was  losing  ground  daily.  The  leading  Eng- 
lish journals  oppose  the  scheme.  Affairs  remain  un- 
chauged  in  Poland.  The  Grand  Duke  Constantine  has 
been  withdrawn  from  the  governmont  of  Poland.  The 
Monileur  and  otlier  French  journals  are  treating,  in  ac- 
cordance with  official  instructions,  the  affairs  of  Poland 
in  milder  terras;  and  the  J/o;ii7cKr  now  publishes  only 
the  Russian  version  of  events.  The  llaliau  government 
.has  issued  a  liberal  and  comprehensive  decree  of  amnesty. 
The  Spanisli  government  sujiports  the  candidature  of 
Maximilian  for  the  Mexican  crown.  The  advices  from 
Japan  are  unfavourable,  Satsuma  and  the  other  great 
princes  were  preparing  for  war.  The  Liverpool  cotton 
market  was  dull  at  a  decline  of  Iff.  New  Orleans  mid- 
dlings were  quoted  at  27A(/.  Stock  in  port  25G,000  bales. 
The  ra.irk*t  for  breadstuff^  firm.  Winter  red  wheat,  8«. 
Ad.  ft  8».  erf.    Consols,  92 


United  States. — The  War. — The  military  operations 
of  last  week  were  of  unusual  importance.  A  series  of 
movements  by  Grant's  forces  against  the  rebel  army, 
commanded  by  General  Bragg  in  front  of  Chattanooga, 
resulted  in  the  complete  defeat  of  the  latter,  who  was 
compelled  to  retreat  to  Dalton,  Geo.  The  rebel  army 
occupied  strong  positions  on  Missionary  Ridge,  Lookout 
Mountain,  and  other  high  ground  in  the  vicinity,  which 
were  supposed  to  be  nearly  impregnable,  but  all  of  them 
were  successively  carried.  Mission  ridge  was  surprised 
and  taken  on  the  23d  ult.,  and  on  the  24th  and  25th  the 
rebels,  after  a  fierce  resistance,  were  driven  from  the 
crest  and  slopes  of  Lookout  Mountain.  In  these  battles 
the  Federal  troops  suffered  a  reported  loss  of  3200  men, 
killed  and  wounded.  That  of  the  rebel  army  was  very 
great,  including  48  pieces  of  artillery  and  six  thousand 
prisoners.  On  the  25th,  General  Burnside  was  Still  shut 
up  in  Knoxville,  and  constant  skirmishing  was  going  on. 
The  town  had  suffered  considerably  from  the  rebel  bom- 
bardment, and  the  northern  part  of  it,  including  the 
railroad  depot,  had  been  burned.  A  Chattanooga  des- 
patch of  the  28th  says,  "  An  order  from  Bragg  recalled 
Longstreet  fronj  before  Knoxville  on  the  morning  of  the 
26th."  It  was  supposed  he  would  endeavour  to  reach 
Dalton  by  a  circuitous  route.  Among  the  prisoners 
captured  by  General  Grant,  were  many  of  those  paroled 
at  Vioksburg  after  its  capture. 

The  Army  of  the  Potomac  crossed  th«  llapidan  last 
week,  and  on  the  27th  one  of  its  divisions  had  a  sharp 
engagement  with  part  of  Lee's  forces,  in  which  about 
900  rebels  were  captured.  The  Federal  loss  in  killed, 
wounded  and  missing,  was  about  500  men.  There  had 
been  skirmishing  along  the  entire  line,  but  the  rebels 
avoided  a  general  engagement,  and  continued  to  retreat 
southward. 

The  Army  of  the  Gulf  commanded  by  General  Banks 
has  captured  Corpus  Christi,  Aransas  City,  and  other 
places  on  the  coast  of  Texas,  thus  obtaining  possession 
of  nearly  one-third  of  the  sea  coast  of  that  State.  The 
garrison  at  Aransas  City  was  captured. 

The  Mississippi  River. — The  navigation  of  this  stream 
is  still  subject  to  annoyance  from  rebel  guerillas  who 
fire  upon  passing  boats.  It  is  reported  that  the  rebels 
were  endeavoring  to  concentrate  a  force  of  upwards  of 
5000  men,  above  Port  Hudson,  for  the  purpose  of  imped 
ing  the  river  trade.  The  rebels  appeared  to  be  active 
along  the  river,  from  Baton  Rouge  to  the  Mississippi 
State  line,  and  might  probably  succeed  in  planting  one 
or  more  batteries  on  the  river  shore. 

Louisiana. — On  the  20th  ult.,  a  detachment  of  United 
States  troops  surprised  a  rebel  encampment  near  Camp 
Pratt,  in  the  western  part  of  the  State,  and  captured 
nearly  the  whole  of  one  regiment.  Several  prize  vessels 
captured  by  the  Federal  cruzers  had  arrived  at  New 
Orleans. 

Southern  Items. — The  Raleigh  Standard  says,  that  the 
conservatives  have  elected  eight  members  out  of  ten, 
sent  to  the  Confederate  Congress.    Those  who  declared 
themselves  in  favour  of  peace  at  any  price  received  the 
largest  majorities.    The  Wilmington  papers  announce 
the  sale  of  the  cargoes  of  seven  steamers  which  recently 
ran  the  blockade  in  one  night.    The  Georgia  House  of 
Representatives  has  unanimously  concurred  in  the  reso 
lution  of  the  Senate  re-enacting  the  resolution  in  refer 
ence  to  the  secession  of  Georgia;  pledging  anew  the  re 
sources  of  the  State  in  vindication  of  the  position  then 
assumed,  and  declaring  the  determination  not  to  tire  of 
the  war  until  independence  is  achieved. 

Escape  of  Prisoners. — The  rebel  general,  John  Morgan, 
and  six  of  his  officers,  escaped  from  the  Columbus  Peni- 
tentiary on  the  night  of  the  27th  ult.,  by  digging  through 
the  floor  of  the  cell  to  a  sewer  leading  to  tlie  river. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week  289.    Deaths  of 
soldiers,  17.    There  were  51  deaths  from  consumption 
and  19  from  croup.    Of  old  age  7. 

The  Freedmen  of  South  Carolina. — On  the  2d  ultimo. 
General  Saxton  issued  a  circular  to  the  freedmen,  au- 
thorizing them  to  locate  on  lands  in  that  Department 
which  are  about  to  be  sold  by  the  Tax  Commissioners, 
not  exceeding  twenty  acres  for  each  head  of  a  family, 
the  land  to  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  $1.25  per  acre.  It 
was  feared  that  unless  some  encouragement  was  given 
to  the  freedmen  to  purchase  portions  of  the  soil  on  which 
they  had  toiled  and  suffered  for  so  many  years,  it  might 
pass  into  the  hands  of  speculators.  It  is  said  that  the 
opportunity  of  becoming  landholders  has  been  joyfully 
embraced  by  the  negroes,  who  are  making  out  twenty 
acre  lots  all  over  the  department.  Some  of  these  people 
who  bought  land  last  year  have  done  well.  Two  men 
arc  named  who  have  cleared  about  two  thousand  dollars 
each  from  their  cotton  crop  alone. 

Cotton. — A  limited  supply  of  this  staple  continues,  but 
at  very  high  prices.  On  the  25th  ult.,  4000  bales  were 
sold  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  at  prices  ranging  from  35  to  75 


cents.  A  cargo  passed  Cairo  on  the  27th  ult.,  en  route 
for  Cincinnati.  A  steamer  from  Natchez,  bound  for 
New  Orleans  and  laden  with  3500  bales  of  cotton,  was 
entirely  consumed  by  fire  at  Port  Hudson  last  week. 

The  Markets,  Sfc. — New  York. — The  following  were  the 
quotations  on  the  30th.  Atnerican  gold,  47  a  48  per  cent, 
premium.  Sales  of  1000  bales  middling  cotton  at  80  cts. 
Superfine  State  flour,  $5.90  a  S6.10.  Shipping  Ohio, 
$7.40  a  $7.50.  Chicago  spring  wheat,  $1.42  a  $1.44; 
amber  Michigan,  $1.57  a  $1.59.  Barley,  $1.45  a  $1.55. 
Rye,  $1.33  a  $1.3^.  Western  mixed  corn,  $1.22  a  $1.25. 
Hay,  $1.25  a  $1.30  per  lOO  lbs.  Timothy  seed,  $2.75  a 
$3.  Flaxseed,  $3.25.  Philadelphia.— ^SupeT&ne  flour, 
$5.75  a  $6.25;  extra  $7.50  a  $7.75.  Penna.  red  wheat, 
prime,  $1.65  a  $1.66  ;  Kentucky  white,  $2  a  $2.05.  Rye, 
$1.30  a  $1.35.  Old  corn,  $1.20;  new,  $1.08  a  $1.10. 
Oats,  87  cts.  Clover  seed,  $7  a  $7.25.  The  offerings  of 
beef  cattle  reached  2750  head,  and  werie  mostly  of  poor 
quality.  The  sales  ranged  from  $7  to  $10j,  for  common 
to  good  and  extra.  About  3600  hogs  were  sold,  at  from 
$7.50  to  $9;  and  4000  sheep  at  4i  a  5J  per  lb.  gross. 
Baltimore. — Southern  red  wheat,  $1.65  a  $1.67  ;  white 
$2  a  $2.05.  New  corn,  $1  a  $1.03.  St.  Louis. — Receipts 
of  cotton  for  the  week,  1600  bales.  Wheat,  $1.30  a 
^1.35.    Corn,  $1.15  a  $1.20.    Oats,  92  cts. 


WANTED. 

A  Friend  qualified  to  fill  the  situation  of  NuBSKin  the 
Boys'  Department  at  West-town  Boarding  School, 
Apply  early  to  Sidney  Coates,  No.  1116  Arch  street 
Abigail  W.  Hall,  Frazer  P.  O.,  Chester  Co.,  Pa;  Sarah 
C.  Paul,  Woodbury,  N.  J.,  or  Elizabeth  Allen,  Thirty- 
sixth  and  Bridge  streets,  West  Philadelphia. 


WANTED. 

By  a  Friend,  aged  32, — one  who  is  a  good  writer  and 
accountant — a  position  as  Confidential  Clerk  or  Book- 
keeper. The  best  references  and  testimonials  will  be 
given. 

Apply  or  address  A.  B.,  care  of  Jacob  Smbdlky,  304 
Arch  street,  Philadelphia. 


WANTED. 

A  Male  Teacher  for  Friends  School  at  Medford,  N.  J 
Apply  to  Chakles  Stokes,  Medford,  N.  J. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

SEAR  FBANKPORD,  (TWENTY-THIRD  WARD,  PHILADELPHIA. 

Physician  and  Superintendent, — Joshua  H.  WoaTHiNG 
ton,  M.  D. 

Application  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  may  be 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  to  Charles  Ellis,  Clerk 
of  the  Board  of  Managers,  No.  637  Market  Street,  Phila 
delphia,  or  to  any  other  Member  of  the  Board. 

RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  H.  Clark,  0.,  $6,  vols.  35,  36,  and  37  ; 
from  Esther  Thompson,  N.  J.,  $2,  vol.  37,  and  J.  Brown 
N.  J.,  $2,  vol.  36;  from  D.  Armistead,  N.  Y.,  for  J.  Battey 
$2,  vol.  37,  and  for  Hannah  Nickerson,  50  cents,  to  No 
13,  vol.  37  ;  from  P.  Gove,  Vt.,  $2,  vol.  36,  and  for  B 
Taber,  M.  D.,  $2,  vol.  37  ;  from  H.  Warrington,  N.  J.,  pei 
C.  S.,  $2,  to  No.  13,  vol.  38 ;  from  C.  Weaver,  N.  Y.,  pei 
H.  Knowles,  Agt.,  $2,  vol.  37  ;  from  J.  P.  Lupton,  O. 
$2,  vol.  36 ;  from  F.  Taber,  Jr.,  Mass.,  $2,  vol.  36;  fron*(( 
W.  Hancock,  Pa.,  $2,  vol.  37  ;  from  W.  Blackburn,  Pa. 
$2,  vol.  37,  and  for  N.  M.  Blackburn,  $l,to  No.  52,  vol. 
37  ;  from  R.  Miller,  0.,  $2,  vol,  37. 

The  following  donations  for  the  relief  of  the  freedmet)  ^ 
have  been  received,  and  paid  over  to  the  persons  desig-  ' 
nated,  viz  :  from  Friends  In  Poplar  Ridge,  N.  Y.,  $22.50 
from  W.  Hancock,  Pa.,  S20 ;  from  W.  Blackburn,  Pa. 
$13  ;  from  R.  Miller,  O.,  $5. 


Died,  on  the  21st  ult.,  El-zabeth  B.,  wife  of  Thomai  ' 
Wistar,  a  member  of  Abington  Monthly  Meeting,  in  tb«  ' 
04lh  year  of  her  age. 

 ,  at  the  residence  of  her  brother-in-law,  Wm.  B 

Cole,  in  Linn  county,  Iowa,  on  the  20th  of  Ninth  monti 
last,  Mary  Patten,  in  the  40th  year  of  her  age,  a  mem 
ber  of  Hickory  Grove  Monthly  Meeting.  She  bore 
protracted  illness  with  patience  and  resignation,  fre 
queutly  expressing  a  desire  patiently  to  wait  her  heavenh 
Father's  time.  She  also  repeatedly  manifested  mucl 
concern  on  account  of  the  unsettled  state  of  the  religion 
Society  of  Friends,  in  which  she  had  a  birthright.  W( 
think  it  maybe  said,  her  example  loudly  proclaimed 
Follow  me  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  follow  Christ. 

WM.  n.  PILE,  PRINTER, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank. 
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Mexico. 


From  the  "Leisure  Hour." 


Mexico  stretches  from  sea  to  sea  on  the  North 
American  continent,  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Central  American  republics.  It  has  been 
shorn  of  much  territory  by  the  annexation  of  its 
northern  and  the  secession  of  its  southern  districts, 
yet  it  still  retains  an  area  nine  times  as  large  as 
that  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Its  govern- 
ment is  a  federal  republic,  divided  into  twenty 
states  (Yucatan  being  no  longer  in  the  Union,)  a 
federal  district,  and  three  territories.  . 

The  country  is  almost  unique  in  its  conforma- 
tion. It  is  one  vast  mountain,  the  Cordillera, 
rising  out  suddenly  from  the  sea,  the  top  of  which 
forms  the  table-land  that  comprises  most  of  its 
area,  and  slopes  to  the  north  with  a  gradual  de- 
cline. Out  of  the  table  land  spring  other  moun- 
tain chains.  As  you  enter  from  the  south,  the 
range  of  the  Cordillera  branches  off  east  and  west, 
running  on  each  side  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
coast.  In  the  space  between  the  mountain  and 
the  shore  there  is  all  the  burning  heat  and  luxuri- 
ant vegetation  of  the  tropics — it  is  the  Tierra 
Caliente,  the  first  of  the  three  climates  of  Mexico. 
The  verdure  is  of  surpassing  beauty — a  sea  of 
burning  green.  Tall  forests  of  cocoas  and  feathery 
palms  rise  over  almost  impenetrable  thickets  of 
aloe,  banana,  and  leafy  cane ;  groves  of  oranges 
d  lemons  mingle  their  fruits  with  granaditas 
land  pine  apples  in  rich  profusion;  a  thousand 
parasites  wave  from  the  lofty  branches,  and  fling 
their  garlands  to  the  earth;  a  multitude  of  gor- 
geous orchids,  some  erect,  some  pendent,  start  from 
the  bark  of  living  or  prostrate  trees,  the  whole 
alive  with  birds  of  gaudy  plumage  and  noisy  chat- 
ter, mocking-birds,  cardinals,  cat-birds,  golden 
pheasants,  parrots,  and  humming-birds ;  whilst  the 
pools  swarm  with  wild  fowl,  and  the  air  with  mos- 
quitoes and  crowds  of  painted  butterflies.  Such 
is  the  most  attractive  side  of  the  picture.  But  it 
has  its  reverse.  Malaria  lurks  in  the  heavy  air, 
and  yellow  fever  decimates  those  who  are  not  ac- 
climatized. Vera  Cruz  is  called  by  the  natives 
La  Cludad  de  los  Muertos — the  City  of  the  Dead, 
Through  one  half  the  year  the  pestilence  rages, 
iitthrough  the  other  storms  sweep  along  the  coast, 
which  render  the  shore  unapproachable  from  the 
sea,  and  deluge  those  who  venture  out  of  doors. 

As  you  advance  inland,  the  climate  changes  to 
the  perpetual  spring  of  the  Tierras  Templadas,  or 
Temperate  Region,  which  lies  on  the  slope  of  the 
Cordillera  to  the  height  of  about  5000  feet.  To 
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this  elevation  above  the  sea-level  its  climate  is 
due.  Although  within  the  tropics,  the  extremes 
of  heat  and  cold  are  unknown.  Jalapa  is  the  head 
quarters  of  the  Tierras  Templadas.  The  vanilla, 
the  indigo,  and  the  palm  are  no  longer  seen,  but 
other  tropical  vegetation  here  consorts  with  the 
oak,  and  apple,  and  other  products  of  temperate 
lands.  The  bright  verdure  is  occasionally  broken 
by  deep  barrancas,  or  volcanic  ravines,  which  in- 
tersect the  country,  and  in  whose  recesses  the 
vegetation  of  the  Tierra  Caliente  blooms,  and  by 
the  snow-clad  cones  of  lofty  volcanoes.  In  the 
winter  months  there  is  no  cold,  but  the  atmos- 
phere is  damp  and  misty;  in  the  summer  the  sun 
shines  out  in  a  sky  of  serene  and  pure  blue. 

Crossing  a  rocky  sierra  as  you  advance  north- 
wards, you  enter  the  valley  of  Mexico,  and  are  in 
the  Tierras  Frias,  or  cold  regions.  The  valley  is 
shut  in  by  the  peaks  of  the  Cordilleras,  which 
form  a  gigantic  azure  belt  of  about  sixty  leagues 
in  circumference.  Fine  lakes  glisten  in  the  bright 
sun,  and  in  two  of  them  the  lofty  cones  of  two 
snow-capped  volcanoes  are  reflected.  The  marked 
features  are  a  dark  forest  of  cedars,  clumps  of  pale 
green  olives,  and  an  occasional  palm  or  weeping 
willow.  The  air  is  so  clear  that  the  distance  melts 
away,  bathed  in  light  which  the  eye's  vision  is  too 
feeble  to  penetrate. 

Advancing  yet  farther  to  the  north,  you  reach 
the  district  of  the  silver  mines,  here  in  the  midst 
of  fertile  fields  of  maize,  there  on  bared  rocks, 
whose  forests  have  been  ruthlessly  cut  down  by 
Spanish  miners,  whose  improvidence  neglected  to 
plant  any  young  trees  in  their  stead.  The  most 
northern  States  are  bounded  by  waving  prairies, 
through  which  the  mule  caravans  pass  to  New 
Mexico  and  Texas. 

The  political  history  of  Mexico  has  all  the  in- 
terest of  a  romantic  story.  The  Spaniards  found 
it  inhabited  by  a  highly  civilized  people,  under 
the  rule  of  the  powerful  Montezuma.  The  valley 
of  Mexico  teemed  with  an  industrious  population  ; 
numerous  cities  lined  the  shores  of  the  lake  of 
Tezeuco,  on  which  the  capital  is  now  situated. 
More  than  all,  the  Europeans  were  astounded  at 
the  splendour  which  surrounded  the  person  of  the 
emperor,  the  magnificence  of  his  palaces,  gardens, 
and  menageries,  and  the  elegance  of  the  metal 
work  and  other  manufactures  with  which  they 
were  adorned.  All  these  have  long  since  passed 
away.  But  the  great  Calendar  stone  built  into 
the  cathedral  at  Mexico,  the  huge  pyramid  at 
Cholula,  and  some  ruined  cities,  still  remain  to 
testify  to  the  truth  of  the  Spanish  accounts  of 
Aztec  civilization.  There  are  probably  many 
monuments  of  the  past  yet  unexplored,  which  will 
reward  the  search  of  future  travellers. 

The  story  of  the  conquest  of  Mexico  by  Cortez 
must  be  read  in  the  pages  of  Prescott  and  Robert- 
son, With  a  handful  of  men  he  subdued  the 
Aztecs,  but  not  until  Mexico  was  a  heap  of  ruins. 
The  terrible  sufferings  of  the  siege,  and  the  forti- 
tude with  which  they  were  borne,  are  unsurpassed 
in  the  annals  of  the  world's  history.  Alvarado 
added  all  Central  America,  then  called  Guatemala, 
to  the  empire  of  Mexico.  The  Jesuits  won  Cali- 
fornia by  more  peaceful  weapons.    The  Spanish 


crown  held  all  North  America,  from  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama  to  the  northern  boundaries  of  Texas, 
New  Mexico,  and  California.  The  Pope  was  good 
enough  to  confirm  Spain  in  the  possession  of  this 
territory,  won  for  it  by  the  acts  and  arms  of  its 
subjects. 

Mexico  was  governed  for  nearly  three  centimes 
by  Spanish  viceroys.  The  home  government  made 
good  laws  for  the  protection  of  the  Indians,  as  the 
natives  were  termed,  but  they  were  unable  to  en- 
force them.  The  people  were  terribly  maltreated 
by  their  Spanish  and  Creole  masters.  They  were 
forced  to  labour  in  the  silver  mines,  to  work  on 
the  farms  of  the  planters,  and  to  pay  heavy  taxes 
to  the  king.  In  vain  did  the  Council  of  the  In- 
dies interfere  in  their  behalf.  In  vain  did  the 
pope  assert  that  ihei/  were  really  men,  and  capable 
of  being  converted  to  Christianity.  The  Spanish 
colonists  only  thought  of  making  a  fortune  and  re- 
turning to  Europe.  Indeed,  Spanish  pride  made 
but  little  distinction  between  Indians  and  Creoles, 
although  the  latter  were  as  rich  and  more  numerous 
than  the  Europeans.  One  of  the  last  viceroys 
declared,  that  as  long  as  a  Castilian  cobbler  re- 
mained in  Mexico,  he  ought  to  rule. 

The  Creoles  revolted  against  Spain  in  1810, 
and  after  a  struggle  of  about  ten  years,  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  country  was  established.  Ever 
since,  diiferent  parties  in  the  state  have  been  quar- 
relling with  one  another.  There  has  usually  beea 
a  liberal  and  a  priestly  faction,  but  the  leaders 
have  changed  sides  so  often  that  the  whole  coun- 
try has  been  thrown  into  a  hopeless  condition  of 
confusion.  The  Mexicans  are  exceedingly  bigoted, 
and  hate  foreigners,  their  ill-treatment  of  whom 
has  caused  the  present  intervention  of  England, 
France,  and  Spain, 

Mexico  is  but  thinly  populated.  It  contains 
only  some  seven  millions  of  inhabitants.  The 
people  do  not  bear  a  high  character:  they  are 
cowardly  atid  quarrelsome,  much  addicted  to  use 
their  knives  when  provoked.  Assassination  is 
exceedingly  common,  and  the  friends  of  the  mur- 
dered man,  instead  of  seeking  for  justice  from  the 
law,  avenge  his  death  themselves.  Thus  feuds 
are  constantly  rising  and  spreading.  The  religion 
of  Mexico  is  Roman  Catholic,  and  they  are  exces. 
sively  intolerant;  but  the  Indians  hold  a  strange 
intermixture  of  heathenism  and  popery.  The  lan- 
guage universally  spoken  is  Spanish.  Of  the 
character  and  habits  of  the  Mexicans  we  must 
speak  more  fully  in  another  paper. 

Mexico,  the  capital,  is  charmingly  situated  in 
the  great  valley  of  the  table-land.  Its  streets  rtlli 
in  a  staaight  line  at  right  angles  to  one  another, 
and  the  view  is  almost  invariably  shut  in  by  the 
purple  of  the  distant  hills  far  beyond  the  city 
itself.  The  population  is  estimated  at  170,000, 
The  houses  are  commonly  quadrangular  in  shape, 
entered  by  a  large  gateway  leading  into  a  court- 
yard, generally  filled  with  flowers.  The  ground 
floor  is  occupied  by  the  servants  and  the  stables, 
and  its  windows  to  the  street,  if  any,  are  strongly 
barred ;  the  other  floor  contains  the  reception  and 
dwelling  rooms  of  the  family.  The  outer  walls 
are  stained  with  various  colours,  and  the  balconies 
hung  with  striped  cotton,  which  gives  them  a 
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jaunty  appearance.  Tho  flat  roof,  called  the  azotea, 
is  the  receptacle  for  a  quantity  of  flowers,  and 
forms  the  promenade  and  evening  lounge  of  the 
household. 

The  great  square  contains  the  cathedral  on  one 
gjije — a  huge  pile,  overladen  vrith  ornament,  con- 
taining immense  stores  of  silver  plate,  many  tawdry 
pictures,  and  abundance  of  dirt.  The  president's 
palace,  including  all  the  offices  of  administration 
besides,  two  barracks,  a  prison,  a  botanic  garden, 
and  the  legislative  chambers,  fill  up  another  side 
of  the  square ;  the  remainder  is  occupied  by  two 
large  markets.  There  is  great  abundance  of 
churches  and  convents,  whose  spires  and  domes  of 
blue  and  yellow  tiling  diversify  the  picture.  The 
streets  swarm  with  people,  save  in  the  hours  of 
the  siesta,  until  the  last  toll  of  the  hujelus  or  even- 
ing bell,  when  all  respectable  persons  hurry  home. 
It  is  not  safe  to  be  out  after  dark. 

The  Alameda,  or  public  park,  is  the  great  place 
of  resort  in  the  evening.  Carriages  of  every  de- 
scription, from  the  modern  barouche  to  the  old- 
fashioned  gilded  coach,  like  that  of  my  Lord 
Mayor,  throng  the  drive.  Mexican  gentlemen,  in 
velvet  jackets  of  gaudy  colours  and  silver  buttons 
like  a  postilion — the  saddle,  bridle,  and  stirrup 
all  bright  with  silver  and  stamped  leather,  with 
high  pommel  and  cantle,  so  that  the  rider  can  only 
just  put  his  toes  into  the  stirrup — prance  upon 
their  spirited  little  horses.  The  ladies  do  not  wear 
bonnets,  but  have  their  hair  dressed  with  much 
care,  and  adorned  with  natural  flowers;  all  have 
fans,  which  they  use  with  much  grace. 

The  outskirts  of  tlie  capital  contain  some  miser- 
able quarters,  in  which  the  leperos  reside. 

(To  be  continued.) 

The  Fruits  of  an  Unrxily,  Unstable  Spirit. — If 
great  care  is  not  taken  to  keep  to  Truth's  teach- 
ings, and  the  unerring  guidance  of  it,  which  will 
subdue  and  keep  down  all  unruly  spirits,  there 
will  be  great  trouble  and  uneasiness,  if  not  a  sepa- 
ration, in  many  places ;  for  I  saw  an  evil  spirit  of 
dissention  was  got  into  the  church,  and  in  the  ways 
of  its  workings,  it  appeared  in  divers  shapes,  in 
order  to  draw  after  it  the  hearts  of  the  simple,  and 
such  as,  like  itself,  are  unstable;  for  it  is  an  un- 
stable spirit,  and  by  this  it  may  be  known,  and 
such  as  are  led  into  its  ways  and  own  its  work- 
ings. For  they  will  be  restless,  not  easy,  under 
the  cross;  and  will  cast  ofl"  the  yoke  of  Christ, 
and  go  from  his  teachings,  meekness  and  humility, 
into  a  haughty,  proud  spirit,  which  is  rough,  full 
of  hatred  and  envy,  despiseth  counsel,  and  will 
not  bear  reproof.  This  spirit,  I  thought,  I  per- 
ceived working  in  the  mystery  of  iniquity ;  but 
its  time  is  not  yet  fully  come  to  bring  forth  its 
monstrous  birth. —  William  Reckilt,  1759. 

Sounding  Niaf/nrn  River. — Tho  gentleman  who 
has  been  trying  the  experiment  of  sounding  the 
river  Niagara  below  the  falls,  writes  as  follows  : 

"Another  attempt  was  made,  with  a  similar 
iron,  of  about  ten  pounds  weight,  attached  to  a 
No.  11  wire,  all  freely  suspended,  so  as  not  to  im- 
pede the  fall  of  the  weight.  I  then  let  the  weight 
fall  from  the  bridge,  at  the  height  of  two  hundred 
and  twenty-five  feet.  It  struck  the  surface  fairly, 
with  the  point  down ;  must  have  sunk  to  some 
depth,  but  was  not  longer  out  of  sight  than  one 
second,  when  it  made  its  appearance  again  on  the 
surface,  about  one  hundred  feet  down  the  stream, 
and  skipped  along  like  a  chip  until  it  was  checked 
by  the  wire.  Wc  then  commenced  hauling  in 
slowly,  which  made  the  iron  bounce  like  a  ball, 
when  a  cake  of  ice  struck  it,  and  ended  the  sport. 
I  am  satisfied  that  no  mctnl  has  sufficient  specific 
gravity  to  pierce  that  current,  even  with  ti,  mo- 


mentum acquired  by  a  fall  of  two  hundred  and 
twenty-five  feet.  The  velocity  of  the  iron,  when 
striking,  must  have  been  equrd  to  one  hundred 
and  twenty  feet  per  second,  and  consequently  its 
momentum  was  near  five  thousand  pounds.  Its 
surface  opposed  to  the  current  was  about  fifty  su- 
perficial inches.  This  will  give  an  idea  of  the 
strength  of  the  current." 


For  "The  Friend." 

There  is  so  much  in  the  following  letter  of 
John  Barclay  worthy  the  serious  consideration  of 
Friends  at  the  present  time,  that  I  would  be  glad 
to  see  it  republished  in  "The  Friend."  Much 
danger  besets  us  at  the  present  time,  of  substitut- 
ing study  of  the  scriptures,  and  works  of  benevo- 
lence, for  the  heart-changing  baptism  of  the  Holy 
Grhost  and  fire,  which  alone  can  make  the  soul 
mete  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

"  Second  month  1st. — I  have  been  apprehen- 
sive that  our  views  of  these  doctrines  [of  Imme- 
diate Revelation,  and  the  true  and  saving  know- 
ledge of  Grod,  and  of  his  Truth]  which  are  closely 
accordant  with  those  of  the  holy  penmen  of  Scrip- 
ture, are  but  little  known  among  the  many  re- 
ligious denominations.  I  have  believed,  both  as 
to  those  within  and  without  the  pale  of  our  own 
Society,  that  there  is  in  this  day,  (as  there  ever 
has  been,)  more  need  of  leading  people,  in  the 
first  place,  to  the  Fountain  of  truth,  the  foundation- 
stone,  than  to  the  beautiful  harmonious  superstruc- 
ture of  doctrines,  which  arises  from  that  base,  and 
can  stand  only  upon  it.  This  corner-stone  we  well 
know  is  Christ,  not  merely  testified  of  without  us, 
but  also  manifested  within ;  and  as  we  closely  at- 
tend to,  and  obey  the  manifestations  of  his  Spirit 
and  power  in  our  hearts,  we  come  truly  and 
savingly  to  know  something  of  Him  and  his  holy 
religion,  according  to  our  present  ability  and 
growth  :  and  in  following  him  in  his  leadings,  we 
are  best  able  to  receive  those  true  testimonies  of 
him  recorded  in  scripture,  and  livingly  to  under- 
stand, as  well  as  availingly  to  believe,  what  is 
there  said  of  his  appearance  in  the  flesh,  with  all 
that  he  said,  did,  and  sufi"ered.  There  has  been, 
and  still  continues  to  be  a  great  deal  said  and 
written,  respecting  correct  and  scriptural  views  of 
the  doctrines  and  duties  of  cEristianity ;  but  I  be- 
lieve until  men  come  to  that,  which  can  alone  give 
the  true  discernment  of  these  spiritual  things, 
they  will,  they  must  continue  to  grope  as  in  the 
dark,  not  knowing  the  scriptures  neither  the  power 
of  God;  and  it  is  feared,  resist  Him,  who  the 
apostle  said,  '  hath  shined  in  our  hearts,  to  give 
the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God  in 
the  face  of  Jesus  Christ."  It  seems  to  me,  that 
under  the  constraining  influence  of  the  love  of 
Christ,  we  should  earnestly  recommend  people  to 
believe  in  and  obey  his  light  in  their  hearts  ;  that 
by  following  him  in  this  manifestation,  they  may 
have  the  light  of  life,  as  he  himself  has  graciously 
promised.  No  pointing  to  the  written  testimonies 
borne  to  the  existence  of  this  light  within,  will 
avail,  but  as  the  mind  is  gathered,  in  some  mea- 
sure, however  small,  to  that  which  witnesses  those 
testimonies  to  be  true,  and  alone  enables  to  receive 
them.  I  cannot  think  that  that  scripture,  'the 
letter  killeth,'  if  rightly  made  use  of,  could  hurt 
any,  but  those  who  walk  not  closely  in  accordance 
with  that  Spirit  which  gave  it  forth,  and  which  is 
able  to  give  a  true  understanding  thereof.  No 
man  can  availingly  know  or  follow  the  directions 
laid  down  in  scripture,  but  as  he  bows  to  the  ap- 
pearance and  openings  of  that  Light,  which  en- 
lightencth  every  man  more  or  Ic^s  in  the  day  of 
his  visitation.  It  seems  to  my  view,  that  the 
greatest  thing  which  we  all  have  to  guard  against 
is,  thp  leaving  oiir  heavenly  Guide;  and  this  may 


easily  be  done,  both  in  reading-  scripture,  and  in 
every  other  religious  engagement :  if  this  be  the 
case  with  us,  we  cannot  but  wrest  them,  some  way 
or  other,  to  our  own  condemnation  or  even  destruc- 
tion, whatever  we  may  think  or  imagine ;  it  may 
be  by  thinking  to  have  life  in  them,  as  the  Jews 
did,  whom  Jesus  reproved.    It  was  not  that  the 
Jews  did  wrong  in  diligently  searching  those  writ- 
ings, or  that  there  was  any  harm  or  noxious  influ- 
ence in  scripture, — it  was  not  in  that  sense  that 
the  letter  killed,  or  doth  kill ;  though  on  the  othei 
hand,  we  know,  that  they  cannot  give  faith,  and 
that  all  their  authority  and  excellence,  and  effi- 
cacy in  the  work  of  salvation,  are  only  from  that 
power  and  life  whence  they  came.   But  it  was  by 
reading  in  the  light  of  their  own  reason,  which  is 
indeed  darkness;  heaping  up  a  dead  set  of  doc- 
trines, in  their  own  wisdom,  which  is  foolishness 
presuming  to  pry  into  things  too  high  for  them 
things  into  which  the  Spirit  of  Truth  led  them 
not,  but  their  own  speculations  and  imaginations 
thus  they  made  the  commandments  of  Crod 
none  efl"ect,  as  many  now  do,  by  their  own  trad 
tions,  and  expositions,  and  interpretations,  addin 
to,  and  diminishing  from,  the  true  meaning  of  th< 
scriptures.    Being  unstable  and  very  unlearned  ' 
the  Word;  which  spake  forth  the  scripture,  thoug 
learned  ever  so  much  in  the  words,  they  canno 
reach  the  essence ;  but  must  stumble,  as  Nicod 
mus  and  other  learned  Jews  did,  who  knew  noth 
ing  of  the  new  birth ;  though  they  could  easi 
tell  by  the  letter  of  the  book,  where  Christ  was 
be  born.   It  is  such,  in  this  day,  who  are  crucify 
ing  unto  themselves  the  Son  of  God  afresh,  not 
withstanding  all  their  high  professions  about  th 
atonement,  &c.;  which  they  have  very  clearly  ' 
the  notion  and  dead  apprehension,  bit  out  of  th 
life  of  these  things  : — the  evil  spirits  could  testif; 
of  Christ,  and  say,  '  I  know  thee  who  thou  art,  th 
holy  one  of  God  ;'  and,  '  these  are  the  servants 
the  Most  High  God,  which  show  unto  us  the  wa 
of  salvation  ;' — for  even  these  had  a  knowledge 
God,  and  belief  in  him,  a  knowledge  of  Christ  an 
confession  of  him,  a  knowledge  also  of  scriptur 
The  enemy  also  himself  was  ready  at  quotin 
scripture;  witness  the  temptation  of  our  Lord 
and  he  can  put  men  upon  studying  the  scriptures 
so  long  as  through  the  carnal  mind  he  may  b 
interpret  and  apply  them  to  their  states;  for  by  a 
this  he  has  the*poor  soul  the  safer  in  his  net 
is  not  deterred  from  prosecuting  his  evil  design 
by  our  holding  the  scriptures  in  ever  so  high  est 
mation ;  if,  in  studying  them,  we  lean  on  our  ow 
understanding,  although  with  great  and  apparent! 
laudable  zeal ;  though  we  apply  one  part  to  coi 
firm  another, — though  we  get  them  by  heart,- 
though  we  extract  all  the  doctrines  and  dutie 
that  are  testified  of  therein, — though  we  are  abi 
by  this  skill  to  give  an  expert  answer  to  such 
may  inquire  a  reason  of  the  hope  that  we  ha\ 
adopted,  and  the  faith  which  we  have  formed  m 
of  the  letter  of  the  book, — though  we  even  s( 
ourselves  to  do  all  that  is  commanded; — yet  a 
these  willings,  and  runnings,  and  strivings,  do  n( 
overthrow  his  government  in  the  heart:  nay 
snare  is  not  broken,  but  made  more  subtile  an 
intricate.    It  is  the  simple,  and  those  that  abic 
in  the  simplicity  of  the  Truth,  that  are  kept  b 
the  Truth  out  of  his  beguiling  snares;  the  Spir 
of  Truth  is  their  shield  and  sure  defence  on  tl 
right  hand  as  on  the  left;  and  they  lean  not  urn 
their  own  understandings;  so  that  the  scrpturi 
and  every  other  outward  means  are  blessed  to  the: 
as  thoy  keep  to  the  anointing  which  they  have 
him  ;  by  which,  whether  with  or  without  instn 
mental  aid,  they  know  all  things  requisite  for  the 
present  need ;  having  '  an  understanding  give 
tbsm  to  know  him  that  is  true.' " 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

Thirti/ -second  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of 
3Ianagers  of  the  Association  of  Friends  for  the 
Free  Instruction  of  Adult  Coloured  Persons. 
To  the  Association  of  Friends  for  the  Free  In- 
struction of  Adidt  Coloured  Persons,  the  Managers 
report, — That  owing  to  the  very  unsettled  state 
of  the  country  last  autumn,  it  was  deemed  advis- 
able to  defer  the  time  of  opening  the  schools  under 
our  care  one  month  later  than  usual.    They  were 
accordingly  opened  on  Second-day  evening,  the 
3d  of  11th  mo.  last,  and  have  continued  in  regular 
operation  on  five  evenings  in  every  week  until  the 
end  of  the  Second  month.    On  the  first  evening 
there  was  an  attendance  of  34  men  and  39  women  ; 
since  then  63  of  the  former  and  92  of  the  latter 
iiave  entered  their  names,  making  a  total  of  248 
scholars  who  have  partaken  of  the  advantages  of 
the  school  during  the  past  winter.    During  the 
previous  session,  the  Class  Listof  the  men  numbered 
'^™J)4,  and  that  of  the  women  165,  total  259,  being 
II  more  than  the  number  who  have  attended  this 
jQax.    The  average  attendance  of  the  men  has 
I'aeen  43  and  a  fraction,  which  is  larger  than  has 
jeen  the  case  for  the  past  nine  years.  A  noticeable 
eature  in  their  attendance  has  been  the  early  hour 
it  which  many  of  them  have  come  to  the  school, — 
everal  have  generally  been  at  the  house  from  a 
luarter  to  a  half  hour  before  the  regular  time  of 
)pening,  and,  when  admitted,  they  have  applied 
hemselves  to  their  lessons  in  a  manner  which 
ihowed  an  earnest  desire  to  advance  in  their  stu 
There  are  also  several  who  have  not  been 


lie 

bsent  a  single  evening  during  the  session 

In  the  Women's  School  the  average  attendance 
las  been  38,  which  is  a  smaller  number  than 
sual ;  we  believe,  however,  although  the  school 
as  been  small,  that  those  who  have  attended  have 
erived  benefit  from  the  instruction  imparted. 
,  „  John  S.  Stokes  and  three  assistants  have  had 
■J^^j  harge  of  the  Men's, -and  Rebecca  W.  Kite,  with 

rislai 


our  assistants,  of  the  Women's  School.  Their 
are  and  attention  have  been  satisfactory  to  the 
'anagers. 

The  course  of  instruction  in  both  Schoo's  has 
•eeu  very  similar  to  that  in  use  a  year  ago,  and 
he  usual  division  of  the  pupils  into  primary  and 
dvanced  classes  has  been  continued.  The  latter, 
omprising  about  three-fourths  of  the  total  num- 
er,  have  occupied  the  large  rooms,  while  the  pri- 
ary  divisions  have  received  instruction  by  them- 
elves  in  the  class-rooms.  The  efforts  of  the 
eachers  have  been  mainly  directed  to  instructing 
he  pupils  in  reading,  writing,  spelling,  and  the 
udiments  of  arithmetic,  with  an  occasional  exer- 
ise  in  geography  upon  the  outline  maps.  A  more 
aried  course  would  perhaps  be  more  interesting, 
ut  as  our  sessions  are  so  short,  and  as  but  few  of 
be  scholars  pursue  their  studies  during  the  vaca- 
ion,  the  Managers  have  thought  it  important  to 
ive  them  as  thorough  a  knowledge  as  possible  of 
liose  branches  of  study  which  will  be  of  the  most 
ractical  use  to  them  in  their  daily  avocations. 
Several  of  the  Managers,  and  other  interested 
ricnds,  have  delivered  lectures  upon  a  variety  of 
iibjects,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  Physi- 
logy,  Scripture  Geography,  Astronomy,  The  Dis- 
Dvery  of  America  by  Columbus,  &c.  Exhibitions 
f  the  Electrical  Machine  and  the  Magic  Lantern 
ave  also  been  given,  much  to  the  entertainment 
io'»1f  the  scholars. 

The  diligence  and  attentive  study  of  most  of  the 
upils  have  been  very  pleasant  to  witness,  and  it 
I  cause  for  encouragement  to  those  who  are  en- 
'»*%ged  in  the  management  of  the  School,  to  know 
'  *  lat  many  of  the  scholars  have  made  very  com- 
6''"iendable  progress  in  their  studies  during  the 
!8sioD.    Where  the  attendance  has  been  at  all 


havi 


regular,  there  has  been  more  or  less  progress;  in 
some  cases  it  has  been  slow  and  gradual,  so  that 
it  could  only  be  noticed  by  reference  to  the  place 
of  beginning;  in  others  it  has  been  much  more 
decided,  and  there  are  a  few  instances  of  such 
rapid  advancement  as  to  be  truly  gratifying. 
Among  this  latter  class  may  be  mentioned  the 
case  of  a  man  in  the  primary  class,  who  never 
attended  any  school  before  this  winter,  and  whose 
business  is  such  that  he  has  not  been  able  to  at- 
tend regularly.  He  could  spell  a  little  when  he 
commenced,  and  can  now  read  tolerably  well  in 
the  Testament.  Another  man  in  the  same  class 
did  not  begin  to  attend  until  some  time  after  the 
session  opened;  at  that  time  he  knew  scarcely 
more  than  his  letters,  but  by  untiring  application 
he  has  become  able  to  read  understandingly  in 
the  Testament  and  other  books.  Several  of  the 
men  in  the  advanced  class  have  also  made  very 
commendable  progress,  the  teachers  mentioning  a 
number  who  have  advanced  rapidly  in  their  know- 
ledge of  arithmetic;  and  there  are  similar  in- 
stances of  progress  in  the  Women's  School.  The 
high  estimation  in  which  some  of  the  scholars  hold 
the  School,  is  shown  by  the  efforts  they  make  to 
attend  it;  some  of  the  women,  who  are  at  service, 
devote  the  only  evenings  when  they  have  the  dis- 
posal of  their  own  time  to  the  attendance  of  this 
School;  and  many  of  the  pupils,  both  men  and 
women,  are  engaged  in  laborious  work  by  day, 
which  renders  it  difficult  for  them  to  feel  inte- 
rested and  active  in  thp  evenings. 

It  has  been  the  practice  for  the  teachers  to  read 
aloud  a  portion  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  at  the  close 
of  each  evening.  The  behaviour  of  the  scholars 
at  this  time  has  always  been  quiet  and  orderly, 
and  a  feeling  of  solemnity  has  often  appeared  to 
spread  over  the  whole  company.  Their  deport- 
ment has  been  uniformly  dignified  and  becoming 
during  school  hours,  and  there  has  been  mani- 
fested a  degree  of  harmony  and  good  will  towards 
one  another  which  will  no  doubt  make  the  time 
passed  at  the  School  this  winter  a  pleasant  season 
to  revert  to.  A  number  of  tracts  and  moral  alma- 
nacs have  been  distributed  among  them,  for  which 
they  have  generally  expressed  their  thanks. 

The  Schools  were  closed  on  the  27th  of  Second 
month,  at  which  time  65  women  and  about  73 
visitors  were  present  in  the  upper  room.  After 
some  recitations  by  the  scholars,  one  of  the  Mana- 
gers addressed  some  remarks  to  them,  intended  to 
encourage  them  to  keep  up  their  interest  in  their 
studies  during  the  vacation,  and  not  to  allow  them- 
selves to  forget  the  instruction  they  had  received. 
The  small  size  of  the  school  was  adverted  to, 
and  the  wish  expressed  that,  they  would  make 
greater  efforts  to  attend  regularly  next  winter. 
A  large  number  of  letters  from  the  scholars  were 
read,  in  which  they  expressed  their  gratitude  to 
their  teachers  and  the  Committee  for  the  care  and 
attention  bestowed  upon  them  during  the  session, 
and  a  desire  that  the  schools  might  re-open  next 
winter. 

In  the  Men's  School  60  scholars  and  about  100 
visitors  assembled.  The  men  being  informed  that 
they  were  at  liberty  to  express  anything.they  might 
have  to  say,  a  number  of  them  addressed  their 
fellow-scholars,  exhorting  them  to  increased  dili- 
gence in  their  efforts  to  improve  and  elevate  them- 
selves, and  dwelling  strongly  upon  the  great  ad- 
vantages the  School  afforded  to  coloured  men,  and 
regretting  that  so  small  a  proportion  of  the  col- 
oured population  of  our  city  should  have  availed 
themselves  of  the  excellent  opportunities  thus 
offered  for  the  acquirement  of  book  learning. 
Some  spoke  quite  feelingly  of  their  gratitude  to^ 
the  Teachers  and  Managers  for  the  sacrifices  which 
had  been  made  in  order  that  the  School  might  be 


kept  in  regular  operation,  and  for  the  care  and 
interest  which  had  been  manifested  towards  them, 
stating  that  they  had  derived  great  benefit  from 
the  knowledge  they  had  acquired  by  attending  the 
School.  After  a  few  words  of  encouragement 
from  some  of  the  Managers  and  one  of  the  Teach- 
ers, the  School  adjourned. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  express  the  hope,  that 
as  the  Schools  appear  to  be  the  means  of  impart- 
ing much  valuable  information  to  those  who  have 
attended  them,  they  will  not  be  allowed  to  dimi- 
nish the  extent  of  their  usefulness  through  lack 
of  funds  to  conduct  them  properly.  We  are  chiefly 
dependent  upon  our  annual  subscriptions  for  the 
means  of  carrying  them  on,  and  we  hope,  although 
this  is  a  time  of  great  unsettlement  politically  and 
financially,  that  those  who  are  able  will  contribute 
liberally  towards  the  support  of  what  we  believe 
to  be  a  good  work. 

Signed  by  direction  and  on  behalf  of  the  Board 
of  Managers.        Geo.  J.  Scattergood,  Clerk. 

Phila.  M  Mo.  bth,  1863. 

By  the  Treasurer's  Report,  it  appears  that  he 
has  received  during  the  past  year : 
Subscriptions,  Donations,  Entrance  Fees 

from  Scholars,  and  Interest,  ?710  70 

He  has  paid  Salaries,  Rent,  &c.,  $574  76 
Balance  due  him  from  last  year,      1  53 


Leaving  a  balance  in  his  hands  at  date 
of  Report,  of 


576  29 
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Tlie  Backslider's  Path. — Many  are  going  for- 
ward unobserved  by  others,  perhaps  scarcely  sus- 
pected by  themselves,  in  the  backslider's  path. 
Living  in  an  age  of  commercial  and  political  ex- 
citement, and  acted  upon  by  surrounding  scenes, 
they  have  little  time  and  less  inclination  for  those 
exercises  of  devotion,  self-examination  and  watch- 
fulness, which  at  all  times  are  necessary,  and 
especially  so  in  the  present,  for  maintaining  or 
regaining  the  vitality  of  religion ;  and  thus  they 
slide  down  into  a  lukewarm  state,  and  settle  at 
length  in  a  confirmed  departure  from  God. —  The 
Backslider. 

Ginger. — This  is  the  root,  or  rather  the  under- 
ground stem,  of  a  plant,  which  is  a  native  of  tho 
East  Indies,  but  is  now  grown  in  many  other  tro- 
pical countries,  the  stem  grows  two  or  three  feet 
high,  and  is  reed  like;  the  flowers  are  borne  on  a 
separate  stalk ;  they  are  of  a  dark  purple  colour, 
and  appear  from  between  broad  scales.  Our  sup- 
ply comes  from  both  the  East  and  West  Indies, 
and  is  imported  in  the  root,  which  differs  much 
in  appearance  and  quality.  When  scaled  as  soon 
as  it  is  taken  up,  and  dried  in  the  sun,  it  has  a 
dark  brownish  colour ;  but  if  the  root  is  scraped 
before  it  is  dried,  it  is  much  lighter  coloured. 
Some  of  the  finer  kinds  are  not  only  scraped,  but 
bleached,  and  are  known  as  white  ginger.  _  The 
root  is  retailed  in  powder,  and  in  the  grinding  is 
frequently  adulterated  with  meal  and  sinailar  sub- 
stances, and  several  grades  of  grorfnd  ginger  arc 
kept  at  the  wholesale  stores  at  prices  correspond 
ing  to  the  amount  of  adulteration.  The  preserved 
ginger,  which  is  brought  in  jars  from  China,  ia 
prepared  from  the  young  and  tender  roots,  before 
they  have  become  stringy,  or  have  acquired  a  very 
powerful  pungency.  The  fresh  root  is  imported 
from  the  West  Indies,  and  is  frequently  sold  in 
cities  for  the  purpose  of  flavouring  citron,  melon, 
and  other  preserves.  These  fresh  roots,  which  are. 
usually  brought  in  the  fall,  may  be  planted  in  a 
pot  and  kept  through  the  winter,  and  in  the  sum- 
mer be  turned  out  into  a  warm  place  in  the-  gar- 
den, where  they  will  flourish  during  hot  weather. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


Selected. 

AS  MANY  AS  I  LOVE. 
Rev.  iii.  19. 
As  many  as  I  love  ! — 
The  shadows  fall  upon  our  sunny  hours  ; 

Darkness  and  sorrow  move 
Amid  our  treasures,  in  our  joy-built  bowers  ; 
Yet  this  sweet  comfort  ever  may  be  ours — 
As  many  as  J  love  .' 

As  many  as  I  love  I — 
To  human  eyes  God's  dealings  oft  seem  dark ; 

But  he  would  only  prove 
The  sunlight  where  the  cloud  alone  we  mark ; 
He  says — if  wounded  souls  would  only  hark^ — 

As  many  as  I  love  I 

As  many  as  I  lovel 
0  burdened,  sorrowing  heartj  this  is  for  thee : — 

Thy  Father's  hand  above, 
Is  meting  out  these  trials  but  to  be 
The  measure  of  a  good  thou  canst  not  see  : — 

As  many  as  I  love ! 

As  many  as  I  love  ! — 
Oh,  earth's  affections  are  but  poor  to  this 

Which  reaches  from  above  1 
They — mortal  frailties — change  and  fade  and  miss  ; 
But  this  one  thought  gives  everlasting  bliss : — 

As  many  as  I  love  I 

As  many  as  I  love  ! 
These  loved  ones  are  the  bearers  of  the  cross, 

Their  christian  faith  to  prove  : 
All  earthly  gain  is  counted  but  as  loss, 
"When  God  says — clearing  from  the  dross — 

As  many  as  I  love  1 

As  many  as  I  love  I 
When  life — work,  pain  and  waiting  all  arff  o'er, 

Our  earth-tied,  feet  shall  move 
Up  golden  streets  on  the  celestial  shore ; 
And  we  shall  sing  with  saints  for  evermore' — 

As  many  as  I  love  I 


A  Striking  Incident. — One  Sabbath  morning  a 
eingulaf  lapse  of  memory  befel  me,  which  I  had 
never  before  and  never  since  experienced.  When 
I  rose  from  sleep,  I  could  not  recollect  any  portion 
of  the  discourse  which  I  had  prepared  on  the  day 
before ;  and  what  was  more  strange,  I  could  not 
even  remember  the  text  of  the  prepared  sermon. 
I  W9B  perplexed,  and  walked  out  before  breakfast 
in  Kensington  gardens.  While  there  a  particular 
text  occurred  to  my  mind,  and  my  thoughts  seemed 
to  dwell  upon  it  so  much,  that  I  resolved  to  preach 
from  that,  without  further  attempting  to  recall 
what  I  had  prepared, — a  thing  which  I  had  never 
ventured  to  do  during  all  my  ministry.  From  this 
text  I  preached,  and  it  was,  "  Weeping  may  en 
dure  for  a  night,  but  joy  cometh  in  the  morning." 
I  preached  with  great  liberty,  and  in  the  course 
of  the  sermon  I  quoted  the  lines  : 

"  Beware  of  desperate  steps  !  the  darkest  day — 
Live  till  to-morrow — will  have  passed  away." 
I  afterwards  learned  that  a  man  in  despair  had  that 
very  morning  gone  to  the  Serpentine  to  drown  him 
self  in  it.  For  this  purpose  he  had  filled  his  pock 
cts  with  stones,  hoping  to  sink  at  once.  Some  pas 
sengers, however,  disturbed  him  while  on  the  brink 
and  he  returned  to  Kensington,  intending  to  drown 
himself  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening.    On  passing 
my  chapel,  ho  saw  a  number  of  people  crowding 
into  it,  and  thought  he  would  join  them,  in  order 
to  pass  away  the  time.    His  attention  was  riveted 
to  the  sermon,  which  seemed  to  be  in  part  com 
posed  for  him ;  and  when  he  heard  me  quote  the 
lines  I  alluded  to,  he  resolved  to  abandon  his  sui 
cidal  intention. — L>/e  of  Dr.  Lei/child. 

 4.«  

Look  carefully  to  truth,  and  the  beauty  of  its 
simplicity,  and  thou  wilt  have  to  behold  the  reel 
ing,  chaffy  spirit,  and  ways  of  this  world,  rathe, 
with  an  eye  of  scorn  than  love,  and  be  thankful 
th»t  thou  sit  'ra  mcnrare  al ready  gnthcrcd  and  set 
atbcnr*  it. 


On  Peace.  . 


Selected. 


It  was  a  very  proper  answer  to  him  who  asked, 
Why  any  man  should  be  delighted  with  beauty  ? 
that  it  was  a  question  that  none  but  a  blind  man 
could  ask  ;  since  any  beautiful  object  doth  so  much 
attract  the  sight  of  all  men,  that  it  is  in  no  man's 
power  not  to  be  pleased  with  it.    Nor  can  any 
aversion  or  malignity  towards  the  object  irrecon- 
cile  the  eyes  from  looking  upon  it ;  as  a  man  who 
hath  an  envenomed  and  mortal  hatred  towards 
another  who  hath  a  graceful  and  beautiful  person, 
cannot  hinder  his  eye  from  being  delighted  to  be- 
hold that  person,  though  that  delight  is  far  from 
going  to  the  heart;  as  no  man's  malice  towards  an 
excellent  musician  can  keep  his  ear  from  being 
pleased  with  his  music.    No  man  can  ask  how  or 
why  men  came  to  be  delighted  with  peace,  but  he 
who  is  without  natural  bowels;  who  is  deprived 
of  all  those  affections,  which  can  only  make  life 
pleasant  to  him.    Peace  is  that  harmony  in  the 
state,  that  health  is  in  the  body.    No*  honor,  no 
profit,  no  plenty,  can  make  him  happy  who  is  sick 
with  a  fever  in  his  blood,  and  with  defluxions  and 
aches  in  his  joints  and  bones;  but  health  restored 
gives  a  relish  to  the  other  blessings,  and  is  very 
merry  without  them.  No  kingdom  can  flourish  or 
be  at  ease  in  which  there  is  no  peace;  which  only 
makes  men  dwell  at  home,  and  enjoy  the  labour 
of  their  own  hands,  and  improve  all  the  advan- 
tages which  the  air,  the  climate,  and  the  soil  ad- 
ministers to  them ;  and  all  which  yield  no  comfort 
where  there  is  no!peace.  God  himself  reckons  health 
among  the  greatest  blessings  he  can  bestow  upon 
mankind,  and  peace  the  greatest  comfort  and  orna- 
ment he  can  confer  upon  states ;  which  are  a  mul- 
titude of  men  gathered  together.    They  who  de- 
ight  most  in  war  are  so  ashamed  of  it,  that  tliey 
pretend  to  desire  nothing  but  peace — that  their 
heart  is  set  upon  nothing  else.    When  Caesar  was 
engaging  all  the  world  in  war,  he  wrote  to  Tully, 
"  i'here  was  nothing  worthier  of  an  honest  man 
than  to  have  contention  with  nobody."    It  was 
the  highest  aggravation  that  the  prophet  could 
find  out  in  the  description  of  the  greatest  wicked- 
ness, that  "  The  way  of  peace  they  knew  not ;" 
and  the  greatest  punishment  of  all  their  crooked- 
ness and  perverseness  was,  that  "  They  should  not 
know  peace."    A  greater  curse  cannot  befall  the 
most  wicked  nation  than  to  be  deprived  of  peace. 
There  is  nothing  of  real  and  substantial  comfort 
in  this  world,  but  what  is  the  product  of  peace ; 
and  whatsoever  we  may  lawfully  and  innocently 
take  delight  in,  is  the  fruit  and  effect  of  peace. 
The  solemn  service  of  God,  and  performing  our 
duty  to  him  in  the  service  of  regular  devotion, 
which  is  the  greatest  business  of  our  life,  and  in 
which  we  ought  to  take  most  delight,  is  the  issue 
of  peace.    War  breaks  all  that  order,  interrupts 
all  that  devotion,  and  introduces  and  propagates 
opinions  and  practice  as  much  against  heaven  as 
against  earth,  and  erects  a  deity  that  delights  in 
nothing,  but  cruelty  and  blood.    Are  we  pleased 
with  the  enlarged  commerce  and  society  of  large 
and  opulent  cities,  or  with  the  retired  pleasures 
of  the  country  ?    Do  we  love  stately  palaces,  and 
noble  houses,  or  take  delight  in  pleasant  groves 
and  woods,  or  fruitful  gardens,  which  teach  and 
instruct  nature  to  produce  and  bring  forth  more 
fruits,  and  flowers,  and  plants,  than  her  own  store 
can  supply  her  with '/    All  this  we  owe  to  peace, 
and  the  dissolution  of  this  peace  disfigures  all  this 
beauty,  and  in  a  short  time  covers  and  buries  all 
this  order  and  delight  in  ruin  and  rubbi.sh.  Finally, 
have  we  any  content,  satisfaction,  and  joy,  in  the 
conversation  of  each  other,  in  the  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  those  arts  and  sciences,  which 
more  mloxn  mankind,  than  all  those  buildings  and 


plantations  do  the  fields  and  grounds  on  which 
they  stand?  Even  this  is  the  blessed  effect  and 
legacy  of  peace ;  and  war  lays  our  natures  and  man- 
ners as  waste  aa  our  gardens  and  our  habitations ; 
and  we  can  as  easily  preserve  the  beauty  of  the 
one,  as  the  integrity  of  the  other,  under  the  cursed 
jurisdiction  of  drums  and  trumpets. 

"  If  it  be  possible,  as  much  as  lieth  in  you,  live 
peaceably  with  all  men,"  was  one  of  the  primitive 
injunctions  of  Christianity,  Rom.  xii.  18.  And  the 
pleasure  that  God  himself  takes  in  that  temper 
needs  no  other  manifestation  than  the  promise  our 
Saviour  makes  to  those  who  contribute  towards  it, 
in  his  Sermon  upon  the  Mount,  "  Blessed  are  the 
peacemakers,  for  they  shall  be  called  the  children 
of  God,"  Matt.  V.  9.    Peace  must  needs  be  very 
acceptable  to  him,  when  the  instruments  towards 
it  are  crowned  with  such  a  full  measure  of  bless- 
ing; and  it  is  no  hard  matter  to  guess  whose 
children  they  are,  who  take  all  the  pains  they  can 
to  deprive  the  world  of  peace,  and  to  subject  it  to 
the  rage  and  fury  and  desolation  of  war.    If  we 
had  not  the  woful  experience  of  so  many  hundred 
years,  we  should  hardly  think  it  possible  that  men, 
who  pretend  to  embrace  the  gospel  of  peace,  should 
be  so  unconcerned  in  the  obligation  and  effects  of 
it ;  and  when  God  looks  upon  it  as  the  greatest 
blessing  he  can  pour  down  upon  the  heads  of  those 
who  please  him  best  and  observe  his  commands, 
"  I  will  give  peace  in  the  land,  and  ye  shall  lie 
down,  and  none  shall  make  you  afraid,"  Lev.  xxvi. 
6,  that  men  study  nothing  more  than  how  to  throw 
off  and  deprive  themselves  and  others  of  this  his 
precious  bounty;  as  if  we  were  void  of  natural 
reason,  as  well  as  without  the  elements  of  religion  r 
for  nature  itself  disposes  us  to  a  love  of  society 
which  cannot  be  preserved  without  peace.  A 
whole  city  on  fire  is  a  spectacle  full  of  horror,  but 
a  whole  kingdom  on  fire  must  be  a  prospect  much 
more  terrible;  and  such  is  every  kingdom  in  war, 
where  nothing  flourishes  but  rapine,  blood,  and 
murder,  and  the  faces  of  all  men  are  pale  and 
ghastly,  out  of  the  sense  of  what  they  have  done 
or  of  what  they  have  suffered,  or  are  to  endure 
The  reverse  of  all  this  is  peace,  which  in  a  momeni 
extinguishes  all  that  fire,  binds  up  all  the  wounds, 
and  restores  to  all  faces  their  natural  vivacity  anc 
beauty.  We  cannot  make  a  more  lively  represen 
tation  and  emblem  to  ourselves  of  hell,  than  bj 
the  view  of  a  kingdom  in  war ;  where  there 
nothing  to  be  seen  but  destruction  and  fire,  an 
the  discord  itself  is  a  great  part  of  the  torment 
nor  a  more  sensible  reflection  upon  the  joys  o 
heaven,  than  as  it  is  all  quiet  and  peace,  am 
where  nothing  is  t6  be  discerned  but  consent  an 
harmony,  and  what  is  amiable  in  all  the  circum 
stances  of  it.    And,  as  far  as  we  may  warrantabl 
judge  of  the  inhabitants  of  either  climate,  the 
who  love  and  cherish  discord  among  men,  an 
take  delight  in  war,  have  large  mansions  provide 
for  them  in  that  region  of  faction  and  disagree 
ment;  so  wc  may  presume,  that  they  who  set  thei 
hearts  upon  peace  in  this  world,  and  labour  to  pre 
mote  it  in  their  several  stations  amongst  all  men 
and  who  are  instruments  to  prevent  the  breach  c 
it  amongst  princes  and  states,  or  to  renew  it  whc 
it  is  broken,  have  infallible  title  to  a  place  an 
mansion  in  heaven;  where  there  is  only  peace  i 
that  perfection  that  all  other  blessings  are  compr( 
bended  in  it,  and  a  part  of  it. — Clarendon. 


Occupations  of  English  Women. — The  censu 
of  1861  shows,  that  there  were  at  that  time  amon 
the  women  of  England,  ten  bankers;  seven  mone 
lenders;  two  hundred  and  seventy-four  commerci 
clerks;  twenty-five  commercial  travellers  ;fifty-fou 
brokers;  thirt^'-eight  merchants;  four  hundred  an 
nineteen  printers;  six  reporters  or  short-han 
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writers ;  thirteen  physicians ;  two  bone-setters  ; 
twenty-nine  farriers;  seventeen  dentists;  three 
parish  clerks;  four  teachers  of  elocution;  three 
shepherds,  and  forty-three  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  sixty-four  agricultural  labourers. 

Jnlian  the  Apostate. 

But  the  time  of  the  Church's  sorrow  was  nearly 
past.  The  hour  of  deliverance  was  at  hand.  The 
Emperor  Constantino  proclaimed  toleration,  and 
subsequently  established  Christianity  as  the  State 
religion.  Only  one  moment  more  of  peril  was 
permitted  to  befall  it. 

After  an  interval  in  which  christian  emperors 
reigned,  Julian  ascended  the  throne,  and  em- 
ployed his  short  reign  of  two  years  in  trying  to 
restore  heathenism  ;  and  during  the  last  winter  of 
his  life,  while  halting  at  Antioch  in  the  course  of 
his  Eastern  war,  wrote  an  elaborate  work  against 
Christianity.  The  book  itself  has  been  destroyed, 
but  the  reply  remains  which  Cyril  of  Alexandria 
thought  it  necessary  to  write  more  than  half  a 
century  afterwards;  and  by  this  means  we  can 
gather  Julian's  opinions,  just  as  from  his  own 
letters  apd  the  contemporary  history  we  can  gather 
his  plans.  The  material  struggle  of  deeds  belongs 
in  this  instance  to  our  subject,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
the  overt  expression  of  the  struggle  of  ideas. 

Julian,  as  already  observed,  dififered^rom  pre- 
vious opponents  of  Christianity,  in  having  been 
educated  a  christian.  Associated,  when  a  student 
at  the  schools  of  Athens,  with  Gregory  of  Nazian- 
zum  and  Basil,  he  had  every  opportunity  for  un- 
derstanding the  christian  religion  and  measuring 
its  claims.  The  first  cause  of  his  apostasy  from 
it  remains  uncertain.  One  tradition  states  that 
the  shock  to  his  creed  arose  from  some  early  in- 
jury received  through  the  fraud  of  a  professing 
christian.  Something  is  probably  due  to  exas- 
peration at  the  severity  endured  from  Constan- 
tius  ;  and,  perhaps,  still  more  is  due  to  the  natural 
peculiarity  of  his  character.  He  was  swayed  by 
the  imagination  rather  than  the  reason,  and  was 
kindled  with  an  enthusiastic  admiration  of  the  old 
heathen  literature  and  the  historic  glories  of  the 
heathen  world.  His  very  style  exhibits  traces  of 
imitation  of  the  old  models  after  which  he  formed 
himself.  With  a  spirit  which  the  Italian  writers 
of  the  B,enaissance  enables  us  to  understand,  his 
sympathies  clung  around  heathens  until  they  en- 
twined in  their  embrace  heathenism  itself.  To  a 
mind  of  this  natural  bias,  sufficient  grounds  would 
easily  be  found  to  produce  aversion  to  Christianity, 
in  the  quarrels  among  sections  of  the  church,  and 
in  the  ambition  and  inconsistency  of  the  numbers 
of  nominal  converts  who  embraced  the  religion 
when  its  public  establishment  had  rendered  it 
their  interest  to  do  so;  and  prejudice  would  add 
arguments  for  rejecting  it. 

Accordingly,  he  devoted  his  short  reign  to  res- 
tore the  ancient  heathenism.  Like  Constantino, 
having  arrived  at  the  throne  through  a  troublous 
war,  he  found  the  religion  of  the  State  opposed 
to  his  own  convictions,  and  determined  to  substi- 
tute that  which  he  himself  professed.  The  difiFer- 
ence,  however,  was  great.  The  religion  of  Con- 
stantino was  young  and  progressive;  that  of  Julian 
was  effete.  It  is  in  this  respect  that  Julian  has 
been  compared,  in  his  character  and  acts,  to  those 
who  in  modern  times,  both  in  literature  and  in 
politics,  have  devoted  their  lives  to  roll  back  the 
progress  of  public  opinion,  and  reproduce  the 
spirit  of  the  past,  by  giving  new  life  to  the  relics 
of  bygone  ages.  If  Julian  had  succeeded  in  his 
efforts,  the  victory  could  not  have  been  permanent. 

The  steps  by  which  he  strove  to  carry  out  his 
views  were  not  unlike  those  of  Constantine.  He 
first  proclaimed  the  establishment  of  the  emper- 


or's religion  as  the  religion  of  the  State,  permit- 
ing  toleration  for  all  others.  He  next  transferred 
the  christian  endowments  to  heathens,  acting  on 
the  principle  previously  established  by  Constan- 
tine. But  beyond  this  point  he  proceeded  to 
measures  which  had  the  nature  of  persecution.  He 
declared  the  christian  laity  disqualified  for  office 
in  the  State — a  measure  which  could  only  be 
sophistically  maintained  on  the  plea  of  self- 
defence  ;  and  afraid  of  the  engine  of  education, 
forbade  christian  professors  to  lecture  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  science  and  literature ;  and  probably 
he  at  last  imposed  a  tax  on  those  who  did  not  per- 
form sacrifice.  At  the  same  time,  he  saw  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  total  reformation  in  paganism,  if  it  was 
to  revive  as  the  rival  of  Christianity ;  he  planned, 
as  Pontifex  Maximus,  a  scheme  for  effecting  it, 
which  involved  the  concealment  of  the  absurdity 
of  its  origin  by  allegorical  interpretation,  together 
with  the  establishment  of  a  discipline  and  organi- 
zation similar  to  the  christian,  and  special  atten- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  priesthood  to  morality  and 
to  public  works  of  mercy.  His  bitter  contempt 
for  Christianity  manifested  itself  in  a  public  edict, 
which  commanded  that  christians  should  be  de- 
nominated by  the  opprobrious  epithet  of  "  Galilae- 
ans  ;"  and  in  some  of  his  extant  letters  he  evinces 
a  bitterness  against  it  which  finds  its  parallel  in 
Voltaire  and  Shelley. 

A  work  remains,  the  Philopatris,  most  usually 
falsely  assigned  to  Lucian,  but  which  internal 
evidence  proves  to  belong  to  the  reign  of  Julian, 
in  which  the  unknown  author,  imitating  the  man- 
ner but  wanting  the  power  of  Lucian,  holds  up  to 
ridicule  the  sermons  and  teaching  of  some  chris- 
tian preachers.  This  work  probably  conveys  the 
creed  of  the  imperial  party,  which  is  simply  Deism. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  only  source  for  ascer- 
taining the  creed  of  Julian,  and  the  nature  of  his 
objections  to  Christianity.  In  his  letters,  and  in 
the  reply  of  Cyril  to  his  now  lost  work,  we  possess 
more  exact  means  for  determining  his  position  and 
sentiments. 

He  omitted,  as  we  might  expect,  the  grosser 
and  more  frivolous  charges  against  Christianity 
which  had  been  formerly  expressed  by  those  who 
were  ignorant  of  its  real  character.  Indeed,  he 
seems  to  have  been  willing  to  recognize  it  as  one 
form  of  religion,  but  declined  to  admit  of  its  mo- 
nopoly of  claim  to  be  regarded  as  the  only  true 
form.  Though  himself  a  Tfieist — his  view  of 
Deity  being  more  simply  monotheistic  than  that 
of  his  predecessors,  derived  furtively  from  the 
Hebrew  idea  transmitted  through  Christianity — 
he,  nevertheless,  considered  that  discrepancy  of 
national  character  required  corresponding  differ- 
ences in  religion.  In  his  work  he  seems  to  have 
repeated  some  of  the  objections  of  the  older  as- 
sailants, Celsus  and  Porphyry ;  attacking  the 
credibility  of  scripture  and  the  christian  scheme 
in  its  doctrines  and  evidences.  He  offered  in  it 
a  criticism  on  primseval  and  Hebrew  history;  at- 
tacking the  probability  of  many  portions  of  the 
book  of  Genesis;  objecting  to  the  Hebrew  view  of 
Deity  as  too  appropriating  in  its  character,  and  as 
making  the  Divine  Being  appear  cruel.  He  de- 
nied the  originality  of  the  Hebrew  moral  law,  and 
pointed  out  the  supposed  defectiveness  of  the  He- 
brew polity;  comparing  unfavorably  the  type  of 
the  Hebrew  lawgiver  as  seen  in  Moses,  and  of  the 
king  as  seen  in  David,  with  the  great  heroes  of 
Greek  history.  The  Hebrew  prophecy  he  tried 
to  weaken,  by  putting  it  in  comparison  with 
oracles.  In  estimating  the  character  of  Christ,.he 
depreciated  the  importance  of  his  miracles;  and 
noticing  the  different  tone  of  the  fourth  Gospel 
from  those  of  the  Synoptists,  he  asserted  that  it 
vras  St.  John  who  first  taught  Christ's  divinity: 


He  regarded  Christianity  as  composed  of  borrowed 
ingredients;  considered  it  to  have  assumed  its 
shape  gradually;  and  regarded  its  progress  to 
have  been  unforeseen  by  its  founders  and  by  St. 
Paul ;  attacked  its  relation  to  Judaism  in  super- 
seding it  while  depending  on  it;  regarded  prosely- 
tism  as  absurd ;  and  directed  some  few  charges, 
which  may  have  been  more  deserved,  against 
practices  of  Ms  day,  such  as  Staurolatry  and  Mar- 
tyrolatry. 

With  the  death  of  Julian,  the  hopes  of  heathen- 
ism departed ;  and  two  eloquent  orations  of  Gre- 
gory Nazianzen  still  convey  to  us  the  christian 
words  of  triumph.  Christianity  progressed,  pro- 
tected by  the  favour  of  the  sovereigns.  Heathen- 
ism no  longer  expressed  itself  in  free  examination 
of  Christianity,  and  lingered  only  in  the  preju- 
dices of  the  people.  In  the  West  it  is  merely 
seen  as  it  pleads  for  toleration,  or  makes  itself 
heard  in  the  murmurs  which  attributed  the  woes 
of  the  Teutonic  invasions  to  the  displeasure  of 
the  heathen  gods  at  the  neglect  of  their  worship. 
In  the  east  it  disappears  altogether.  Doubt  there 
expires,  because  speculation  ceases  and  christian 
thought  becomes  fixed ;  nor  will  it  be  necessary 
in  future  to  recur  to  the  history  of  the  Eastern 
Church. 

In  the  first  great  intellectual  struggle  in  which 
Christianity  was  engaged,  no  means  exist  for  esti- 
mating the  amount  of  harm  done  by  the  writings 
of  unbelievers.  The  retributive  destruction  of 
some  of  them,  and  the  indignant  alarm  of  the 
christian  apologists,  indicate  the  probability  that 
these  works  had  excited  attention.  But  under  a 
merciful  Providence,  truth  has  in  the  end  gained 
rather  than  lost  by  this  first  conflict  of  reason 
against  Christianity.  The  church  encountered  the 
unbelievers  by  apologetic  treatises,  and  met  the 
Gnostics  by  dogmatic  decisions.  The  truths  brought 
out  by  the  action  and  re-action,  and  embodied 
in  the  literature  stimulated  by  Gnosticism,  in' the 
apologies  created  by  unbelief,  and  in  the  creeds 
suggested  as  a  protest  against  heresy,  are  the  per- 
manent result  which  the  struggle  has  contributed 
to  the  world. 

The  contest,  however,  is  not  quite  obsolete,  and 
has  a  practical  as  well  as  antiquarian  interest. 
Though  the  analogy  to  the  attacks  of  ancient  unbe- 
lievers must  be  sought  in  Pagan  countries,  in  the 
objections  of  modern  heathens,  yet  some  resem- 
blance to  them  may  be  found  in  the  unbelief  of 
christian  lands.  Such  parallels  are  frequently 
hasty  generalizations  founded  on  a  superficial  per- 
ception of  agreement,  without  due  recognition  of 
the  differences  which  more  exact  observation  would 
bring  to  view;  for  identity  of  cause,  as  well  as 
result,  is  necessary  in  order  to  establish  philo- 
sophical affinity.  In  the  present  cases,  however, 
the  agreement  is  moral,  if  not  intellectual,  in 
spirit,  if  not  in  form,  generally  also  in  condition, 
if  hot  in  cause.  The  flippant  wit  of  Lucian, 
which  attributes  religion  to  imposture  and  craft, 
is  repeated  in  the  French  criticism  of  the  last 
century.  Some  of  the  doubts  of  Celsus  re-appear 
in  the  English  deists.  The  delicate  criticism  of 
Porphyry  is  reproduced  in  the  modern  exegesis. 
The  disposition  to  explain  Christianity  as  a  psycho- 
logical phenomenon,  as  merely  one  form  of  the 
religious  consciousness,  an  organic  product  of  hu- 
man thought,  unsuited  for  men  of  superior  know- 
ledge, who  can  attain  to  the  philosophical  truth 
which  underlies  it,  is  the  modern  parallel  to  Julian. 

Accordingly,  the  conduct  of  the  early  church 
during  this  struggle  has  a  living  lesson  of  instruc- 
tion for  the  church  in  christian  lands,  as  well  as 
in  its  missionary  operations  to  the  heathen.  The 
victory  of  the  early  church  was  not  due  wholly  to 
intellectual  remedies,  such  as  the  answers  of  apolo- 
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gists,  but  mainly  to  moral :  to  the  inward  percep- 
tion generated  of  the  adaptation  of  Christianity  to 
supply  the  spiritual  wants  of  human  nature.  As 
the  heathen  realized  the  sense  of  sin,  they  felt 
intuitively  the  suitability  of  salvation  through 
Christ;  as  they  witnessed  the  transforming  power 
of  belief  in  him,  they  felt  the  inward  testimony 
to  the  truth  of  Christianity.  The  external  evi- 
decce  of  religion  had  its  office  in  the  early  church, 
though  the  belief  in  magic  and  in  oracles  probably 
prevented  the  full  perception  of  the  demonstrative 
force  due  to  the  two  forms  of  external  evidence, 
miracles  and  prophecy.  But  the  internal  evi- 
dences— Christ,  Christianity,  Christendom,  were 
the  most  potent  proofs  offered — the  doctrine  of  an 
atoning  Messiah,  filling  the  heart's  deepest  long- 
ings, and  the  lives  of  christians  embodying  hea- 
venly virtues. 

The  modern  church  may,  therefore,  take  com- 
fort, and  may  hope  for  victory.  The  weak  things 
of  the  world  confounded  the  strong,  not  only  be- 
cause the  Holy  Spirit  granted  the  dew  of  his  bless- 
ing, but  because  the  scheme  and  message  of  recon- 
ciliation which  the  church  was  commissioned  to 
announce,  were  of  Divine  construction.  Each 
christian  who  tries,  however  humbly,  to  spread 
the  knowledge  of  Christ  by  word  or  by  example, 
is  helping  forward  the  Redeemer's  kingdom.  Let 
each  one  in  Christ's  strength  do  his  duty,  and  he 
will  leave  the  world  better  than  he  found  it;  and 
ia  the  present  age,  as  in  the  times  of  old,  Gnosti- 
cism and  heathenism  will  retire  before  Christianity ; 
the  false  will  be  dissipated,  the  good  be  absorbed 
by  the  beams  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness. — 
Farrurs  Bampton  Lectures. 


For    The  Friend." 

R«Tien  of  the  Weather  for  Eleventh  month,  1863. 

During  the  past  month  there  were  twenty-two 
clear  days ;  rain  fell  on  five  days,  on  three  of  which 
it  rained  nearly  all  day ;  three  days  were  cloudy 
without  rain.  On  the  10th  and  30th  there  were 
very  light  falls  of  snow.  The  period  that  is  usu- 
ally called  the  Indian  summer  commenced  on  the 
12th  and  lasted  several  days;  on  the  evening  of 
the  4th  there  was  a  fine  display  of  the  aurora 
borealis  or  northern  lights.  The  highest  tempera- 
ture during  the  month  was  67°  at  noon  on  the  5th 
and  12th,  the  lowest  ^^as  28°  on  the  evening  of 
the  30th;  the  average  temperature  was  48^'^^°. 
The  amount  of  rain  that  fell  during  the  month 
was  2.92  inches.  J. 

Middletown,  Delaware  Co.,  Pa., 

Twelfth  month,  1st,  1863. 
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Attempt  to  Print  a  Perfect  Book. — "  Whether 
such  a  miracle  as  an  immaculate  edition  of  a  clas- 
sical author  does  exist,"  says  one,  "I  have  never 
learned ;  but  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  obtain 
this  glorious  singularity,  and  was  as  nearly  real- 
ised as  is  perhaps  possible, — the  magnificent  edi- 
tion of  Los  Lusiades  of  Camoens,  by  Don  Jose 
Sauza,  1817.  This  amateur  spared  no  prodigality 
of  cost  and  labour,  and  flattered  himself  that,  by 
the  assistance  of  Didot,  not  a  single  typographical 
error  should  be  found  in  that  splendid  volume. 
But  an  error  was  afterwards  discovered  in  some  of 
the  copies,  occasioned  by  one  of  the  letters  in  the 
word  Lusitano  having  got  misplaced  during  the 
working  of  one  of  the  sheets.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed that  this  was  an  accidept  or  misfortune, 
rather  than  an  erratum." 

The  celebrated  Fouliscs,  of  Glasgow,  Scotland, 
attempt-ed  to  publish  a  work  which  should  be  a 
perfect  specimen  of  typographical  accuracy.  Every 
precaution  was  taken  to  secure  the  desirable  result. 
Six  experienced  proof-readers  were  employed,  who 
devoted  hours  to  the  reading  of  each  page;  and 
after  it  was  thought  to  be  perfect,  it  was  posted  up 
in  the  hall  of  the  university,  with  a  notification 
thai,  a  reward  of  fifty  dollars  would  be  paid  to  any 
person  who  could  discover  an  error.  Each  page 
was  suffered  to  remain  two  weeks  in  the  place 
where  it  hid  been  posted,  before  the  work  was 
printed,  and  the  printers  thought  that  they  had 
attained  the  object  for  which  they  had  been  striv- 
ing. When  the  work  was  issued,  it  was  discovered 
that  several  errors  had  been  committed,  one  of 
which  was  in  the  first  line  of  the  first  page.  The 
l''()uli.«ca'  editions  of  classical  works  are  still  much 
prized  by  scholars  and  collectors. 


How  seriously  should  we  compare  the  present 
life,  which  is  so  rapidly  passing  over  us,  with  the 
paramount  iTuportance  and  overwhelming  interest 
of  the  life  which  ia  to  come. 
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Circnmstances  of  the  Weather 
for  Eleventh  Mouth,  1863. 
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Clear. 
WTilte  frost,  clear. 
Clear. 
Do. 
Do. 

Clear,  high  wind. 
Clear. 
Cloudy. 
Clear. 
Clear,  snow. 

Clear. 
Hazy,  clear, 
Do.  do. 
Do.  do. 
Eain.  clondy. 
White  frost,  cloudy. 
Clear. 
Rain  clondy. 
White  frost,  hazy. 
Hazy. 
Rain. 
Clear. 
Do. 
Rain. 
Clear. 
Do. 

White  frost,  clear. 
Rain. 
Cloudy. 
Snow,  clear. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

"Mere  Scanperers  in  Bcligion." 

Meeting  lately  with  the  following,  from  a  pious 
authoress  of  the  present  century,  it  seemed  so  ap- 
posite to  these  imposing  times,  wherein  religious 
show,  rather  than  religious  weight  and  depth,  is 
much  too  prevalent,  that  I  concluded  to  send  it 
for  publicity  in  "The  Friend." 

Would  that  the  line  upon  line,  and  precept 
upon  precept,  we  have  handed  on  this  stirring 
subject,  were  more  heeded  by  all  whom  it  may 
concern,  and  that  younger  as  well  as  older  could 
be  induced  to  rally  to  primitive,  experimental 
Quakerism,  which  avoids  the  mushroom  growth, 
and  incites  to  digging  deep,  that  the  basis  of  the 
spiritual  building  may  be  on  the  rock  Christ  Je- 
sus, the  living  and  ever-enduring  foundation. 
Then  would  the  religious  character  become  less 
superficial  and  more  solid,  and  the  plant  of  piety, 
though  it  might  have  fewer  branches,  would  liave 
a  deeper  root,  and  abiding  in  the  Vine,  would  bring 
forth  fruit  to  the  praise  of  the  Great  Husband- 
man. Thus,  through  the  power  of  an  endless  life, 
these  would  have  life  in  them.selves,  and  would 
come  savingly  to  experience  the  Truth,  to  set 
them  free  from  all  sclf-willings  and  runnings, 
from  all  creaturcly  activity,  and  from  every  zeal 
for  God  which  is  not  according  to  knowledge,  and 
which,  leading  through  the  way  of  the  cross  and 
the  Lord's  purifying  judgments,  they  would  be 
brought  to  sit  at  His  footstool  as  the  one  thing 
needful,  and  to  greatly  heed  also  the  precept, 
"  Tarry  ye,  until  endued  with  power  from  on  high," 
which  was  the  indispensable  requisite  of  the  early 


followers  of  our  Lord  and  Lawgiver,  who  changes 
not,  and  whose  ever  impressive  language  unto  all 
is,  "  Without  me  ye  can  do  nothing."  Then  may 
all  seek  unto  Him,  with  fear  and  trembling,  who 
is  a  God  jealous  of  his  honour,  and  will  not  give 
his  glory  to  another,  neither  his  praise  to  images 
graven  by  art  and  man's  device.  The  extract  is 
as  followeth : 

"  Society  is  a  state  of  constant  exhaustion ; 
those  who  are  devotedly  attached  to  it,  attain  the 
bubble  of  any  current  topic ;  the  ear  soon  acquires, 
and  the  tongue  repeats,  religious  phraseology  with 
a  seductive  facility  which  robs  the  soul  of  con- 
sistency, and  amazes  the  silent,  retiring  enquirer 
and  the  self  abased  believer.    But  where  is  the 
christian,  humbled  under  a  sense  of  moral  depra- 
vity, solicitous  to  obtain  reconciliation  with  God, 
and  habitually  watchful  and  sober,  who  has  not 
learned  these  lessons,  in  those  secluded  paths  of 
righteousness,  those  seasons  of  separation  from  the 
world,  occasioned  by  personal  affliction  or  relative 
bereavement  or  invited  abstractedness, — seasons 
which  compel  us  to  become  acquainted  with  our 
own  heart,  and  elevate  our  desires  towards  the 
attractions  of  eternity  or  the  superior  perfections 
of  Jehovah  ?    Be  it  remarked  with  delicacy,  (and 
with  scriptural  concession  *  we  beseech  you  suffer 
the  word  of  exhortation,')  that  young  converts  are 
too  solicitous  to  be  doing  ;  to  'reach  forth  the  hand 
before  the  commandment  is  given ;'  to  let  the  zeal 
of  their  early  impressions  evaporate  in  what  may 
be  called  expensive  and  magnificent  sacrifices, 
rather  than  radicate  in  silent  and  attentive  sub- 
mission ;  to  preach  to  others  before  their  princi- 
ples are  established  and  grounded  ;  to  unfurl  their 
sails  before  they  have  secured  ballast,  or  can  com- 
jposedly  sit  at  the  helm  when  the  storm  arises, 
i  Is  it  wonderful  that  the  first  adverse  gale  causes 
them  to  make  shipwreck  of  their  faith,  or  drives 
them  a  circuitous  coui-se,  amidst  rocks  and  quick- 
sands I  Religious  defalcation  is  consequently  com- 
mon and  infectious;  new  doctrines  spring  up,  and, 
not  satisfied  with  promises  which  assure  us  the 
'  righteous  shall  grow  like  a  cedar  in  Lebanon,' 
slowly  and  progressively,  the  mind  is  grasping 
after  a  nearer  way  to  heaven,  and  desiring  to  obtain 
a  miraculous  sanctification,  independent  of  those 
holy  exercises  which  are  the  means  appointed  by 
infinite  Wisdom  to  effect  and  confirm  a  glorious 
result.    There  is  a  beautiful  symmetry  in  the 
example  and  precepts  of  our  Saviour,  as  well  as 
a  graceful  conformity  in  the  lives  of  his  followers. 
'  Come  ye  yourselves  apart  into  a  desert  place  and 
rest  awhile,'  was  the  language  of  his  lips  to  his 
apostles.   '  These  are  they  which  follow  the  Lamb 
whithersoever  he  goeth,'  is  the  character  which 
identifies  the  redeemed.   Yes,  they  follow  Him  in 
the  privacy  of  devotion  as  well  as  in  the  mani- 
festation of  religious  zeal,  in  the  retirement  of 
holy  abstraction  as  sacredly  as  in  the  temple,  in 
the  conflicting  scenes  of  Gethsemane  and  the  hu- 
miliations of  Calvary  as  intimately  as  when  he 
sanctified  the  social  circle  or  expounded  in  all  the 
Scriptures  the  things  concerning  himself;  and  so 
must  we,  would  we  walk  by  the  same  rule  and 
strive  to  obtain  the  same  destiny. 

"  The  present  is  an  age  of  '  wisdom  made  easy ;' 
it  is  adapted  to  the  ornament  rather  than  the  sta- 
bility of  the  character.  AVe  grasp  after  variety ; 
knowledge  is  not  studied  in  its  elements;  we  de- 
cide from  feeling,  rather  than  laborious  investi- 
gation ;  we  act  from  sudden  impressions,  not  from 
implanted  principles. 

"  How  many  individuals  are  attracted  by  the 
public  exhibition  of  the  gospel,  as  it  evidences  its 
effects  in  our  national  character,  our  public  chari- 
ties, our  Bible  and  Missionary  Societies,  who  listen 
to  its  captivating  voice  amidst  the  fascinations 
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of  the  sanctuary,  and  dwell  upon  the  lip  of  elo- 
quence, whilst  they  awfully  neglect  self-applica- 
tion, and  never  regulate  the  conduct,  or  subjugate 
the  will ;  who  '  obey  not  the  gospel }'  who  continue 
mere  scamperers  in  religion,  and,  at  the  best,  are 
'wanderings  stars,'  '  spots  in  our  feasts  of  charity, 
speaking  great  swelling  words,  having  men's  per- 
sons in  admiration,  because  of  advantage.'  We 
admonish  the  religious  student  to  examine,  to 
-apply,  to  meditate,  and,  returning  to  the  example 
of  Moses,  exhort  him  to  ascend  the  '  mount  of 
God,'  where,  contemplating  the  perfections  and 
attributes  of  Jehovah,  he  will  be  prepared  to 
examine  '  why  the  bush  is  not  burnt,'  nor  is  it  a 
iiiere  play  upon  words  to  assure  him  the  covenant 
of  grace,  the  dispensation  of  the  gospel,  the  Sou 
of  God  exalted  to  he  a  prince  and  a  Saviour, 
combine  the  noblest  '  sight  the  soul  of  man  can 
turn  aside  and  see.'  " 


who  discovers  his  will  to  the  humble  attentive 
mind. — James  Gouyh. 
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A  Ceremonial  Religion. — The  religion  which 
obtains  popular  admiration  and  applause,  is  usually 
ceremonial,  and,  by  its  formality  and  will-worship, 
satisfies  and  inflates  the  natural  pride  of  the  heart; 
but  true,  vital  Christianity  invites  no  human  praise, 
and  is  qot  ambitious  to  be  "  seen  of  men."  God 
is  its  author,  and  God  is  its  object.  Its  faith  is, 
acquiescence  in  His  will,  however  contradictory  to 
preconceived  opinions ;  and  its  hope  relies  ou  that 
atonement — both  as  respects  what  it  has  done  for 
us  outwardly  and  what  it  will  do  for  us  inwardlj% 
which  destroys  self-confidence  and  annihilates  self- 
love. 



Marvels  of  the  Wheat  Plant. — One  of  the  most 
marvellous  faculties  of  the  wheat  plant,  is  that  of 
sending  up  a  multitude  of  stalks  from  a  single 
grain,  known  as  tillering.    It  is  the  secret  of  its 
great  productiveness.    Many  experiments  have 
been  made  to  ascertain  the  limits  of  this  faculty, 
and  the  results  have  been  truly  wonderful.  An 
English  gentleman  sowed  a  few  grains  of  common 
red  wheat  on  the  2nd  of  June,  one  of  the  plants 
from  which  had  tillered  so  much  by  the  8th  of 
August,  that  he  divided  it  into  eighteen  others, 
all  of  which  were  planted  separately.    In  a  few 
weeks  so  many  of  these  had  again  multiplied  their 
stalks,  that  he  had  set  out  sixty-seven  altogether 
to  go  through  the  winter.   With  the  spring  growth 
all  these  began  tillering,  so  that  in  March  and 
April  a  new  division  was  made,  and  the  number 
of  plants  increased  to  five  hundred.    It  was  be- 
lieved that  another  division  might  have  been  made, 
and  that  it  would  have  increased  the  number  to 
two  thousand.    The  five  hundred  grew  most  vig- 
orously, exceeding  plants  as  ordinarily  cultivated. 
When  harvested,  a  single  plant  yielded  over  one 
hundred  ears,  and  the  whole  number  of  ears 
produced  was  21,109,  or  more  than  forty  to  each 
divided  plant,  and  the  grain  measured  3|  pecks, 
weighing  47  J  pounds.  The  grains  were  estimated 
as  numbering  576,840.    All  this  was  the  product, 
of  a  single  grain. 
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Ho^o  the  Pleasurers 
Life  are  to  he  Enjoyed.- 


and  Advantages  of  this 
-Since  we  arc  launched  on 
the  ocean  of  life,  our  principal  care  ought  to  be  to 
steer  our  course  through  it  to  the  port  of  rest  and 
unmixed  felicity,  though  it  he  through  hardship 
and  self-denial ;  since,  if  we  fail  of  this  at  last,  it 
is  then  too  late  to  amend  it. 

Could  all  the  pleasures  and  advantages  of  this 
life  be  attained  and  enjoyed  perfect  and  unmixed 
to  its  close,  they  would  be  no  compensation  for 
the  loss  of  happiness  in  a  future  and  immortal 
state.  But  those  pleasures  and  advantages  never 
can  be  so  enjoyed  by  ony  ane,  unless  his  passions 
and  inclinations  are  subject  to  the  government  of 
iGod,  who  alone  ought  to  govern  his  creatures,  and 


Where  Soes  the  Sain  Come  From? 
M.  Glaisher  and  his  companions  recently  made 
another  scientific  ascent,  with  the  express  purpose 
of  studying  the  rain  "  in  the  place  where  it  comes 
from."  Their  observations  confirm  very  curiously 
the  guesses  which  science  had  made  upon  the  sub- 
ject. The  hitherto  established  theory  may  be 
briefly  stated  without  invading  any  scientific  pro- 
vince. The  air  is  constantly  charged  with  mois- 
ture in  such  quantities  as  can  be  maintained  in 
suspension  at  its  existing  temperature.  But  the 
power  of  the  atmospiiere  to  hold  moisture  in  sus- 
pension decreases  more  rapidly  than  the  tempera- 
ture ;  so  that  if  two  volumes  of  atmosphere  of  dif- 
ferent temperatures  meet  and  mix,  the  mean  tem- 
perature produced  will  not  serve  to  suspend  the 
conjoined  moisture.  Hence  vapor,  or  perhaps  rain, 
is  produced,  and  sinks  to  the  earth,  the  more 
rapidly  as  the  particles  of  moisture  run  together 
and  grow  in  weight. 

Starting  in  a  rain-storm,  then,  —  Glaisher 
ought  to  have  found  confluent  currents  of  air  up 
above,  according  to  this  theory;  and  he  ought  also 
to  have  passed  from  the  region  of  large  drops  to 
that  of  small  drops,  and  thence  to  mist  and  cloud, 
if  this  view  of  the  descent  of  rain  were  correct. 
Partly  indeed  it  was  verified,  for  Dr.  Heberden 
long  ago  found  that  the  annual  rain-fall  on  the  top 
of  Westminster  Abbey  was  little  more  than  half 
of  that  in  a  garden  at  its  foot — the  rain-drops  bor- 
rowing all  the  diflference  from  the  lower  and 
moister  stratum;  and  subsequently  the  veteran 
aeronaut.  Green,  hastily  noted  the  specific  mode 
of  formation.    —  Glaisher  had,  then,  to  make  a 
voyage  of  discovery  in  rain-land  for  confluent  air- 
currents,  for  strata  of  rain-drops,  and  in  connec- 
tion with  the  theory  of  the  cause  of  them,  for  a 
band  of  clouds  above  the  overcast  sky  of  a  July 
afternoon.  He  found  them  one  after  another,  just 
as  surely  as  a  sailor  makes  his  ports  when  his  com 
passes  have  been  adjusted  and  his  charts  and  look 
out  are  good.    On  the  ground  the  rain-drops  were 
as  large  as  fourpenny  pieces  upon  his  note-book,  a 
little  higher  they  merely  dotted  it  like  pin-points; 
higher  still  it  was  a  Scotch  mist,  or  wet  fog;  yet 
higher  the  fog  was  dry;  and  at  3,500  feet  the  bal- 
loon was  out  of  rain,  though  it  was  falling  on  the 
earth.    Above  them,  even  at  that  elevation,  was 
the  stratum  of  cloud  which  science,  without  ever 
having  seen,  had  daringly  predicted  as  always 
above  "the  overcast"  of  a  rainy  sky;  and  at  the 
height  of  1,100  feet  in  descending,  the  balloon 
was  in  a  current  of  wind  from  one  quarter,  and 
the  car  in  another  from  one  nearly  opposite — south- 
east and  south-west  respectively — in  other  words, 
the  Columbus  of  the  clouds  had  sailed  into  the 
eddy  between  the  confluent  currents  of  atmos- 
phere which  were  mingling  their  temperatures 
and  thus  disengaging  some  of  their  moisture  for 
the  behoof  of  the  corn-fields  arid  picnic  parties  be- 
low.   We  have  the  fear  of  the  Royal  Philosophi- 
cal Society  before  our  eyes,  and  dare  not  pursue 
in  these  columns  a  subject  so  tempting  and  full  of 
interest.    But  when  we  signalize  voyages  of  dis- 
covery, and  justly  welcome  terrestrial  Spekes  and 
Grants,  it  will  never  do  to  pass  over  the  courage- 
ous navigators  who  launch  their  silken  ships  upon 
the  wind  itself,  and  bring  us  out  of  the  clouds 
secrets  and  assurances  like  these.    It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  we  know  more  of  "  the  rain"  to- 
day, thanks  to  —  Glaisher,  than  all  that  past 
philosophy  could  tell  us;  for  he  has  tracked  this 
thin  trickling  Nile  to  its  source  in  the  internubu- 
lar  lakes  in  the  air.    Nor,  as  we  thus  come  nearer 
and  nearer  to  His  presence  who  "sendeth  the 


need  any  thought  arise  of  lessened  rever- 
Beyond  the  rain,  the  currents  of  air ;  be- 
yond them,  the  wild  wind;  beyond  the  wind,  the 
heat;  beyond  the  heat,  the  sun;  beyond  the  sun, 
or  were  "the  primal  cause"  removed  ten  times 
further  back  still  beyond  that,  a  Power  we  cannot 
fathom  or  define,  the  Eternal  Mystery  and  Mercy, 
Omega  of  the  alphabet  of  life  as  well  as  its 
Alpha. — Late  Paper. 
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NOTICE. 

Several  sums  of  money  have  been  received  from 
different  individuals  for  the  Association  for  the 
Relief  of  Coloured  Freedmen,  which  have  been 
handed  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Association.  The 
receipt  of  small  amounts  coming  by  mail,  he  thinks 
it  unnecessary  to  acknowledge,  unless  specially 
requested  to  do  so. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
FonEiGS. — News  from  England  to  Eleventh  mo.  25tli. 
The  argument  in  the  Alexandra  case  concluded  on  the 
24th.    The  London  Times  says:  "Probably  no  legal 
problems  of  equal  nicety  ever  elicited  so  much  public 
interest  as  that  involved  in  this  case."  It  trusts  that  the 
result  will  effectually  put  an  end  lo  all  uncertainty  in  re- 
gard to  the  law  of  the  question.    The  government  has 
decided  to  slop  the  Pampero  in  the  Clyde.    Her  owners 
allege  that  she  does  not  differ  at  all  from  the  numerous 
merchant  ships  which  are  regularly  fitted  out  on  the 
Clyde.    The  authorities  were  not  satisfied  with  this 
statement,  and  had  a  gun-boat  moored  close  to  the  Pam- 
pero to  prevent  her  escape.    The  Memorial  Diplomatique 
says,  that  fifteen  of  the  twenty  Powers  who  were  invited 
to  the  European  Congress,  have  given  an  affirmative  re- 
ply.  The  same  journal  says  :  "  The  French  government, 
in  reply  to  the  application  of  England  for  the  programme 
of  the  Congress,  has  replied,  that  without  entrenching 
upon  the  Congress,  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  Em- 
peror to  lay  down  the  preliminaries;  but  when  the  re- 
plies of  all  the  Powers  were  received,  the  Emperor  would 
then  give  all  the  explanations  in  his  power."  The  Po?«e 
publishes  this  statement  under  the  reserve  that  the  Em- 
peror, without  wishing  to  draw  up  a  programme  for  the 
Congress,  has  expressed  as  his  opinion  that  it  should  be 
chiefly  occupied  with  consideringtbe  questions  of  Poland,  . 
the  German  Duchies,  Rome  and  Venice.    The  Polish 
question  still  looks  threatening.    The  Poles  continued 
ac  tive.    Numerous  arrests  hud  been  made  in  Warsaw. 
Prince  Frederick,  of  Augustenbnrg,  has  notified  his  as- 
sumption of  the  Dukedom  of  Schleswig-Holstein  to  ali 
the  German  governments.    A  large  meeting  of  Prince 
Frederick's  supporters  was  held  at  Hamburg  on  the  22d. 
A  great  meeting  was  held  at  Hanover  on  the  same  day, 
to  urge  the  enforcement  of  Federal  execution  at  once  in 
Schleswig-Holstein.    In  consequence  of  the  measures  ia 
progress  to  detach  Schleswig-Holstein  from  Denmark, 
the  government  of  that  kingdom  was  preparing  for  war. 
The  Liverpool  markets,  for  cotton  and  breadstnfifs,  had 
both  an  upward  tendency.  Cotton  was  \d.  to  Jrf.  higher. 

United  States. — Congress. — The  first  session  of  the 
Thirty-eighth  Congress  convened  at  Washington  on  the 
7th  inst.,  quorums  being  present  in  both  Houses.  The 
Republican  candidate,  Schuyler  Colfax,  of  Indiana,  was 
elected  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the 
first  ballot;  he  received  101  votes,  being  a  majority  of 
21  over  all  opposition. 

The  Expenses  of  the  Coming  Year. — The  estimates  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  call  for  fully  eight  hun- 
dred millions  of  dollars  for  the  public  service  during  the 
fiscal  year,  which  commences  Sixth  month  30th,  1864. 
He  estimates  that  seven  hundred  millions  will  be  re- 
quired for  the  army  and  navy,  and  about  one  hundred 
and  two  millions  for  interest  on  the  public  debt  and  all 
other  expenses  of  the  government. 

Public  Lands. — The  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  the 
Land  Office  gives  the  total  amount  of  public  lands  dis- 
posed of  during  the  five  quarters  ending  Ninth  month 
30th  last,  as  3,841,550  acres.  The  aggregate  quantity  of 
surveyed  lands  undisposed  of  at  that  date,  was  133,487,- 
495  acres,  including  50,221,576  acres,  which  have  not 
yet  been  offered  for  sale. 

The  Army  of  the  Potomac  has  again  fallen  back  to  a 
more  northern  position.    After  advancinff  a  few  mile* 
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beyond  the  Rapidan,  Lee's  forces  were  discovered  in  such 
numbers  and  so  strongly  intrenched,  as  to  make  it  im- 
prudent to  risk  a  general  attack.  General  Meade  con- 
sequently abandoned  the  campaign,  it  being  evident  that 
the  rebel  commander  had  anticipated  his  advance,  and 
tajien  measures  to  make  the  approach  to  GordonsviUe 
uud  Orange  Court-house  almost  impossible.  The  Federal 
army  recrossed  the  Rapidan  on  the  night  of  the  first  in- 
stant, and  returned  to  its  former  encampment  on  the 
line  of  the  Orange  and  Alexandria  Kailroad.  Its  total 
losses  during  the  recent  movements  axe  said  to  be  sixty 
men  JtiUed,  and  five  liuudred  and  forty  w.o.u.aded  And 
missing,  in  all  600  men.  The  reported  capture  of  yOO 
rebels  at  the  crossing  of  the  Rapidan  was  incorrect.  But 
few  prisoners  were  taken. 

Tennessee. — Late  despatches  from  Chattanooga  state 
that  the  Federal  army  lost  4,500  men  killed  and  wounded 
in  the  late  battles  near  that  place.  The  number  of  rebel 
prisoners  captured  was  6,400.  The  rebel  army  remained 
near  Dallon,  Geo.  It  is  supposed  that  it  has  been  rein- 
forced by  Gen.  Johnson.  Gen.  Bragg  has  been  removed 
and  his  place  is  filled  for  the  present  by  Gen.  Hardee. 
Gen.  Longstreet  has  been  compelled  to  raise  the  siege 
of  Knoxville  and  make  a  hasty  retreat.  He  made  an 
attempt  to  carry  the  place  by  assault  on  the  29th  ult., 
but  was  repulsed  with  the  loss  of  over  1000  men  killed, 
wounded  and  prisoners.  That  of  the  Federal  forces  was 
quite  small.  This  repulse,  together  with  the  arrival  of 
troops  sent  to  Gen.  Burnsidu's  assistance,  induced  the 
rebels  to  withdraw  in  a  north  eastern  direction.  On 
the  2d  inst.  there  was  fighting  at  Waker's  Ford,  twenty 
miles  from  Cumberland  Gap,  in  which  the  Federal 
cavalry  was  repulsed  with  the  loss  of  fifty  men.  They, 
however,  captured  four  pieces  of  artillery  from  the  rebels. 
It  was  believed  that  Gen.  Longstreet  was  retreating  into 
Virginia,  followed  by  the  Federal  forces.  The  latest 
despatch  states,  that  Longstreet  raised  the  siege  on  the 
night  of  the  4th,  and  was  retreating  both  on  the  north 
and  south  sides  of  the  Holsten  river.  General  Foster's 
cavalrv  pursuing  on  the  south,  and  Sherman  s  on  the 
north. 

North  Carolina. — On  the  25th  ult.,  a  rebel  company, 
seventy-four  in  number,  was  captured  about  thirty  miles 
from  Newberu.  The  Raleigh  Standard,  of  the  20lh  ult., 
contains  a  despatch  from  Wilmington,  staling  that  thir- 
teen large  steamers,  heavily  laden,  ran  the  blockade  into 
Wilmington,  on  the  night  of  the  19ih. 

Louisiana. — The  dates  are  to  Eleventh  month  28th. 
On  the  23d  and  25th,  partial  engagements  occurred  iu 
the  western  part  of  the  State,  in  both  which  the  rebels 
were  defeated  with  the  loss  of  some  prisoners.  Steam- 
boats ascending  or  descending  the  Mississippi,  are  siill 
exposed  to  the  attacks  of  guerillas  from  the  river  banks. 
The  steamer  Black  Hawk  was  tired  into  near  the  mouth 
of  ihe  Red  river,  by  rebel  cannon,  from  the  west  bank 
of  the  Mississippi.  She  took  fire,  and  was  run  to  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river  where  the  flames  were  extin- 
guished by  the  crew.  Two  persons  on  the  Black  Hawk 
were  killed,  two  wounded,  and  the  boat  badly  damaged. 
She,  however,  had  reached  New  Orleans,  under  the 
escort  of  some  of  the  Federal  gun-boats.  The  sales  of 
cotton  for  the  week  at  New  Orleans,  were  2900  bales,  at 
prices  ranging  from  68}  to  73^.  New  crop  sugar  was 
quoted  at  10  to  13  cts.  Frime  molasses,  50  a  51. 

Arkansas. — A  large  Union  meeting  was  held  at  Little 
Rock  on  the  2 1st  ult.  The  Union  men  of  the  State,  are, 
it  ii  said,  working  zealously  for  the  restoration  of  their 
rights  under  the  old  government,  and  large  numbers  of 
people  had  declared  their  allegiance  and  were  eurolling 
themselves  into  companies  for  home  defence.  Recruiting 
for  the  United  States  service  was  also  going  on  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  Slate.  Uncondilional  Union  men,  re- 
presenting twenty  counties  of  western  Arkansas,  held  a 
convention  at  Fort  Smith  on  the  30th  ult.  The  conven- 
tion voted  that  Arkansas  should  be  a  free  Stale  when 
the  war  is  ended. 

Southern  Items. — The  Richmond  Examiner  states,  that 
no  successor  to  Bragg,  in  ihe  command  of  the  rebel  army 
in  Georgia,  has  yet  been  appointed.  Hardee  holds  the 
comm.md  until  a  chief  shall  be  appointed.  The  Examiner 
also  speaks  of  a  formidiible  rebel  army  which  11  says  is 
being  organized  in  West  Tennessee.  The  Richmond 
Whijf  says :  "  It  is  understood  that  the  French  war 
steamer  Grenade  has  visited  James  river  f  jr  the  purpose 
of  arranging  for  the  removal  of  the  French  tobacco  in 
store  in  this  city.  Our  government  long  ago  gave  ils 
consent,  but  the  blockadiug  squadron  has  objected  until 
now.  Wo  learn  that  within  ll\e  next  two  weeks  a  lleet 
of  SIX  or  eight  vessels  will  arrive  in  the  James  river  for 
the  purpose  of  ladiug  ttiis  tobacco."  The  Richmond 
papers  uckno  wledge  a  signal  defeat  before  Chattanooga. 
The  rebel  accounts  do  not  differ  materially  from  tliose 
/orwarded  by  General  Grant.  One  of  the  despatches 
mpteiasi  fear*  &r  tpof«tr«et'i  Mfeij.    A  Cb«rle«too 


despatch  of  the  1st  says,  that  thirteen  shells  were  thrown 
into  the  city  last  night,  and  sixteen  during  the  day. 
Several  buildings  were  struck  by  them.  The  Charleston 
Mercury  says,  that  the  citizens  pass  to  and  fro  as  usual, 
regardless  of  the  bombardment.  A  despatch  from  Gen. 
Bragg,  dated  on  the  2d  inst.,  says,  that  the  Unian  forces 
have  fallen  back  across  the  jDhickamauga,  destroying 
every  thing  in  their  route,  including  the  railroad  track 
a.nd  bridges.  He  sayslhe  loss  of  the  pursuers  was  heavy 
in  their  last  attack  on  the  rebel  rear  guard. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week  275.  Of  consump- 
tion, 40;  of  croup,  23  ;  diptheria,  18.  .The  mean  tem- 
perature of  the  Eleventh  month,  according  to  the  record 
kept  at  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  was  47.70°.  The 
highest  temperature  being  68°,  and  the  lowest  25°.  The 
average  of  the  mean  temperature  of  the  Eleventh  month 
for  the  past  seventy-four  years,  has  been  43.17°.  The 
highest  mean  during  that  entire  period  (1849)  was  50.50, 
the  lowest  mean  occnred  in  1793,  1827,  1842,  and  was 
about  38°.  The  amount  of  rain  for  the  last  month  was 
2.70  inches. 

The  Siege  of  Charleston.  —  Rebel  despatches  from 
Charleston,  on  the  4th  inst.,  state  that  Gen.  Gilmore  was 
mounting  more  guns  on  Fort  Wagner,  bearing  on  the 
city,  and  that  he  had  unmasked  a  new  battery. 

The  Markets,  Sgc. — The  following  were  the  quotations 
on  the  7th  inst.  New  York. — American  gold,  51  per 
cent,  premium.  United  States  six  per  cents,  1881,  109. 
The  money  market  is  more  active,  and  the  rates  of  dis- 
count higher.  Superfine  State  flour,  $5.95  a  $6.15. 
Shipping  Ohio,  $7.40  a  $7.50.  Baltimore  flour,  $7.50  a 
$8.10.  Chicago  spring  wheat,  $1.41  a  $1.45;  amber 
Iowa,  $1.48  a  $1.49  ;  red  western,  $1.50  a  $1.54  ;  amber 
do.  $1.57  a  $1.62.  Barley,  $1.40  a  $1.45.  Oats,  86  a 
88.  Rye,  $1.36  a  $1.40.  Mixed  corn,  $1.21  a  $1.24.  Hay, 
$1.25  a  $1.35  per  100  lbs.  Cotton,  79  a  80  ct^.  New 
Orleans  molasses,  58  cts.  Cuba  sugar,  12J  cts.;  New  Or- 
leans, 13^-  cts.  Timothy  seed,  $2.75  a  $3.  Flaxseed 
$3.20  *  $3.30.  Philadelphia.— S\i^tv?inQ  flour,  $6  a 
$6.25.  Red  wheat,  $1.60  a  $1.65  for  good  and  prime 
white,  $1.80  a  $2.  Rye,  $1.30  a  $1.35.  New  corn  $1.04 
a  $1.08  ;  old,  $1.22  a  $1.25.;j  Oats,  87  cts.  Clover  seed 
$7  a  $7.50.  Timothy,  $2.50  a  $2.75.  Sales  of  about 
2700  head  of  beef  cattle  at  prices  ranging  from  $7  to  $1 1 
for  common  to  good  and  extra  quality.  The  sales  were 
mostly  between  8J  a  $10^.  Of  hogs,  3800  were  sold  at 
"  a  $9  per  100  lbs.  nett.  Sheep,  4200  sold  at  5  a  5J 
cts.  per  lb.  gross.  Baltimore. — Flour,  $7.37.  Red  wheat, 
$1.63  a  $1.70.  Yellow  corn,  old,  $1.16  a  $1.17.  St. 
Louis. — Receipts  of  cotton  in  two  days,  247  bales;  sales 
of  167  bales  a  46  a  64  cts. 


WANTED. 

A  Friend  qualified  to  fill  the  situation  of  Ncrsb  in  the 
Boys'  Department  at  West-town  Boarding  School. 
Apply  early  to  Sidney  Coates,  No.  1116  Arch  street  ; 
Abigail  W.  Hall,  Frazer  P.  0.,  Chester  Co.,  Pa;  Sarah 
C.  Paul,  Woodbury,  N.  J.,  or  Elizabeth  Allen,  Thirty- 
sixth  and  Bridge  streets.  West  Philadelphia. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

NEAR  FRANKFORD,  (TWENTY-THIRD  WARD,  PHILADELPHIA.) 

Physician  and  Superintendent, — Joshua  H.  Worthing- 
TON,  M.  D. 

Application  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  may  be 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  to  Charless  Ellis,  Clerk 
of  the  Board  of  Managers,  No.  637  Market  Street,  Phila- 
delphia, or  to  any  other  Member  of  the  Board. 


A  Stated  Meeting  of  the  Women's  Aid  Association  for 
the  relief  of  coloured  refugees,  will  be  held  at  the  room, 
corner  of  Fifth  and  Cherry  streets,  over  G.  W.  Taylor's 
tore,  on  Seventh-day  afternoon,  the  12th  of  Twelfth 
month,  at  half  past  3  o'clock. 

It  is  requested  that  no  one  will  either  send  for  work  or 
return  work  to  this  room,  on  any  Seventh-day,  except 
between  the  hours  of  9  and  1  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

E.  C.  CoLUNs,  Sec. 

WANTED. 

By  a  Friend,  aged  32, — one  who  is  a  good  writer  and 
accountant — a  position  as  Confidential  Clerk  or  Book- 
keeper. The  best  references  and  testimonials  will  be 
given. 

Apply  or  address  A.  B.,  care  of  Jacob  Smedlky,  304 
Arch  street,  Philadelphia. 


WANTED. 

A  Male  Teacher  for  Friends  School  at  Medford, 
Apply  to  Chaklgs  Stokes,  Medford,  N.  J. 


N.  J, 


WEST-TOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 
A  Stated  Meeting  of  the  Committee  having  the  super- 
vision of  the  Hoarding  School  at  West-Town,  will  be 
held  there  on  Fourth-day,  the  23d  of  Twelfth  month,  at 
10  o'clock  A.  M. 

The  Committee  on  Admissions  meet  at  8  o'clock  the 
same  morning,  and  that  on  Instruction  at  7J  o'clock  on 
the  preceding  evening. 

The  Visiting  Committee  attend  at  the  school  on 
Seventh-day,  the  19th  of  the  month. 

Joel  Evans, 

Twelfth  month  9th,  1863.  CUrh. 

For  the  accommodation  of  the  Committee,  a  convey- 
ance will  be  at  the  Street  Road  Station  on  Seventh-day 
afternoon,  the  19th  inst ,  to  meet  the  train  that  leaves 
Philadelphia  at  2  o'clock  ;  also  on  Third-day  afternoon, 
the  22d  init.,  to  meet  the  traios  that  leave  the  city  at  2 
«Bd  4  o'ciocli. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  Mary  A.  Baldwin,  Pa.,  $2,  vol.  36;  from 
Rachel  E.  Woodward,  Pa.,  $2  vol.  36 ;  from  J.  Battiu, 
Pa.,  per  J.  Snell,  Agt.,  $2,  vol.  37  ;  from  I.  Cowgill,  0., 
$5,  to  No.  27,  vol.  37  ;  from  J.  M.  Thistlethwaite,  for 
Rachel  Rickman,  Eilg.,  £1,  vols.  35  and  36,  and  for  Mary 
Thistlethwaite,  N.  Y.,  $2,  to  No.  17,  vol.  38;  from  J. 
Fawcett,  Agt.,  0.,  for  I.  Bonsall,  D.  Stratton,  C.  Allen, 
and  Rachel  Bonsall,  $2  each,  vol.  36;  for  S.  Fawcett, 
$10,  to  No.  52,  vol,  35  ;  for  Joshua  Coppock,  J.  Staflbrd, 
and  Mary  W.  Woolman,  $4  each,  vols.  36  and  37  ;  and 
for  W.  Fisher  and  Elizabeth  Fawcett,  $2  each,  vol.  37  ; 
from  R.  Millhouse,  0.,  per  E.  HoUingsworth,  Agt.,  $2, 
vol.  37. 

The  following  has  been  received  for  the  relief  of  the 
freedmen.  From  Mary  Thistlethwaite,  N.  Y.,  per  J.  M. 
T.,  $12. 


Died,  on  the  29th  of  Eighth  month,  1863,  at  her  resi- 
dence at  Poplar  Ridge,  Cayuga  Co.,N.  Y.,  Maria  Peasly, 
widow  of  the  late  Enos  Peasly  of  De  Ruyter,  Madison 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  the  73d  year  of  her  age  ;  an  esteemed  mem- 
ber and  minister  of  Scipio  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends. 
In  the  early  part  of  her  last  illness — which  was  very 
short — she  remarked,  that  she  felt  no  anxiety  as  to  the 
result,  and  was  willing  to  go  whenever  her  Master  wag 
pleased  to  call  her. 

 ,  at  his  residence  in  Newlin,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.,  on 

the  6th  of  Ninth  month  last,  Wm.  P.  Woodward,  in  the 
47th  year  of  his  age,  a  member  of  Bradford  Monthly 
Meeting  of  Friends.  Although  this  dear  Friend  was 
called  away  in  the  meridian  of  life,  and  in  the  midst  of 
usefulness,  he  was  deeply  concerned  to  be  prepared  for 
the  awful  change.  He  prayed  audibly,  not  for  long  life 
but  that  his  iniquities  might  be  pardoned,  and  his  sins 
blotted  out.  He  said  at  one  time,  he  saw  nothing  in  his 
way,  and  at  another,  that  he  had  a  hope,  a  very  strong 
hope.  He  bore  his  acute  sufferings  with  much  patience, 
and  said  when  the  time  came  he  hoped  to  be  resigned 
His  family  and  friends  have  the  consoling  assurance  that 
he  is  now  an  inhabitant  of  that  city  whose  walls  are  sal 
vation,  and  whose  gates  are  praise. 

 ,  on  the  7th  of  Third  month,  1863,  in  Ledyard 

Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  of  congestion  of  the  lungs,  Rebecca 
wife  of  Joseph  Battey,  in  the  65th  year  of  her  age,  an 
esteemed  member  and  minister  of  Scipio  Monthly  Meet 
ing  of  Friends.  The  last  illness  of  this  dear  Friend 
though  short,  was  attended  with  severe  bodily  suffering, 
which  may  account  for  her  expressing  so  little  during 
it ;  but  from  several  remarks  made  by  her  a  short  tim« 
previous,  it  was  evident  that  she  felt  her  end  was  near 
She  appeared  in  a  peaceful  frame  of  mind,  and  the  daj 
before  her  death,  on  her  age  being  mentioned,  she  re- 
marked that  she  had  nearly  got  through.  She  had  long 
evinced  much  solicitude  for  the  Indian  natives,  particu- 
larly those  near  Tunisassah,  in  Western  New  York 
amongst  whom,  with  her  husband,  she  had  resided 
several  years.  A  few  days  previous  to  her  last  sickness 
while  conversing  with  him  on  that  subject,ehe  remarked 
there  were  no  five  years  of  her  life  that  she  looked  bacl)||l( 
on  with  greater  satisfaction,  than  those  spent  among  tha 
interesting  people,  from  1836  to  1841.  She  was  stronglj, 
attached  to  the  ancient  doctrines  and  testimonies  of  ou 
religious  Society;  and  maintained  her  integrity  througl 
the  various  lamentable  schisms  which  have  occurred 
Her  bereaved  friends  have  the  consoling  belief  that  th( 
messenger  of  death  found  her  with  her  lamp  trimmet 
and  burning. 

 ,  on  the  5th  of  the  Eleventh  month,  Mary  Yrrkes 

in  the  90tli  year  of  her  age,  a  member  of  Frankfurt 
Monthly  Meeting. 
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From  the  "Leisure  Houi." 

Mexico. 

(Concluded  from  page  114.) 

The  streets  of  Mexico  preseat  a  curious  mixture 
of  costumes  and  occupations.  All  day  long  they 
resound  with  the  cries  of  the  venders  of  every 
variety  of  merchandise.  Here  is  one  shouting 
Ducks,  any  fine  ducks  ?"  There,  another  with 
savoury  little  morsels  of  fat  pork.  Indian  women, 
with  long  slatternly  hair  and  patient  dark  faces, 
sit  before  stalls  of  vegetables  and  fruits,  commonly 
smothered  with  beautiful  flowers.  Others  beg  you 
to  buy  a  drink  of  atolli,  a  beverage  made  from 
maize — or  offer  pulque,  a  fermented  liquor  from 
the  maguey :  the  former  prepared  in  manifold 
ways,  and  of  every  imaginable  colour.  Some  of 
these  dainties  are  not  very  inviting  to  foreign  taste, 
under  a  broiling  sun.  Chocolate  dressed  to  a  rich 
creamy  consistency,  so  as  to  melt  in  the  mouth, 
and  pastry,  produced  in  forms  unknown  to  Europe, 
are  more  attractive  delicacies.  Pray,  don't  in- 
quire how  they  are  made,  or  venture  to  scrutinize 
the  kitchen.  The  houses  are  diity,  the  people 
dirtier,  and  the  eatables  dirtiest  of  all. 

Yet,  dirt  is  often  very  picturesque,  and  it  is 
especially  so  in  Mexico.  The  women  all  wear  a 
long  shawl,  called  "  the  reboso,"  which  is  drawn 
over  the  head,  is  wrapped  across  the  bosom,  and 
then  descends  in  graceful  folds  down  the  back. 
The  men  are  generally  attired  in  a  dark-coloured 
or  striped  blanket,  called  "  the  sarape ;"  it  has  a 
hole  in  the  centre,  through  which  the  head  passes, 
and  hangs  loosely  from  the  shoulders — a  swarthy 
dariii  Mexican  in  his  tattered  sarape  presenting  a  strik- 
ing figure,  which  an  artist  would  highly  appre- 
ciate. The  reboso  and  the  sarape  are  worn  almost 
universally  out  of  doors,  only  differing  in  quality 
with  the  condition  of  the  wearer.  In-doors  the 
hair  is  allowed  to  trail  down  the  back,  and  adds 
to  the  general  appearance  of  untidiness  which 
Mexican  women  of  all  ranks  present  at  home. 

The  prettiest  of  the  village  costumes  is  that  of 
the  Pohlana  peasantry.  TlEie  hair  is  worn  care- 
fully combed  over  the  ears,  the  latter  being  adorn- 
ed with  huge  silver  ear-rings ;  a  short  red  petti- 
coat, fringed  with  yellow  and  fastened  round  the 
waist  by  a  silk  sash ;  a  white  linen  chemisette  from 
the  shoulders  to  the  waist,  and  over  all  a  gray 
reboso,  the  stockingless  feet  thrust  into  white 
satin  slippers.  Such  is  the  style  of  the  Pohlana 
maidens.  Dirty  white  satin  shoes  are  a  favourite 
bit  of  finery,  and  the  female  friends  of  your  do- 
mestic servants  will  call  shod  in  this  fashion,  and 
with  a  cigar  in  their  mouths.    The  occasions  are 
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very  rare  upon  which  Mexican  ladies  appear  in 
full  dress.  On  one  or  two  stated  days  they  walk 
out  adorned  with  all  ^their  jewellery,  and  in  the 
pride  of  silk  and  velvet.  They  are  at  such  times 
accompanied  by  their  children,  who  are  arrayed  in 
garments  like  those  of  their  elders,  and  look  ex- 
ceedingly quaint  and  uncomfortable.  The  first 
morning-call  on  a  stranger  is  paid  in  full  evening 
dress  :  and  many  ladies  appear  with  diamonds  and 
gold  chains  enough  to  stock  a  j'eweller's  shop. 

Etiquette,  in  Mexico,  is  of  the  most  painfully 
elaborate  character.  You  have  to  inquire  after 
every  member  of  a  family,  and  place  yourself  and 
everything  you  have  "at  the  disposition"  of  your 
visitor  and  each  of  her  relations.  So  many  pre- 
liminaries have  to  be  gone  through  before  your 
friend  will  take  a  seat,  that  you  begin  to  think  she 
will  never  sit  down ;  and  the  whole  scene  is  re- 
peated, with  variations,  at  her  departure.  You 
cannot  name  anything,  or  admire  anything,  with- 
out being  immediately  told  "  it  is  entirely  at  your 
service."  This  means  nothing;  although  strangers 
have  sometimes  thought  it  to  be  genuine,  and  have 
walked  off  with  the  object  thus  placed  at  their 
disposal.  Marriages,  and  business  arrangements 
of  all  kinds,  are  announced  in  like  manner. 

Good  domestic  servants  are  very  difficult  to  ob- 
tain. The  fertility  of  the  country  enables  the 
natives  to  live  with  very  little  labour,  and  they 
are  too  indolent  to  care  for  more  than  a  mere  sub- 
sistence. A  washerwoman  declined  to  carry  on 
her  oceupatiou  any  longer,  and  shortly_  afterwards 
came  to  beg  of  the  lady  for  whom  she  had  been 
used  to  wash.  "  Why  did  you  give  up  your  work  ?" 
was  asked  her.  "Ah,  if  jou  only  knew  the  luxury 
of  being  idle !"  was  the  reply.  After  keeping  a 
place  for  a  month  or  two,  a  Mexican  servant  gen- 
erally gives  warning,  because  "  she  wants  to  rest 
herself."  This  indolence  and  indifference  prevail 
widely.  To  any  query  you  may  put,  the  common 
answer  is,  "  Quien  sabe" — "  Who  knows  ?"  In- 
deed, the  people  seem  to  feel  a  careless  satisfaction 
in  the  national  stupidity.  "  Cosas  de  Mejico" — 
"  things  of  Mexico,"  is  the  exclamation  after  the 
narrative  of  any  striking  absurdity. 

The  Mexicans  are  Roman  Catholics,  and  fiercely 
intolerant  in  religion.  The  constitution  by  which 
the  republic  was  established,  enacted  that  no  other 
creed  should  be  permitted  in  the  country.  The 
bible  is  utterly  unknown.  Many  of  the  priests 
and  monks  lead  very  irregular  lives,  and  their  in- 
fluence has  of  late  been  greatly  shaken ;  but  this 
is  not  due  to  any  knowledge  of  better  things. 
The  wealth  of  the  church  was  at  one  time  enor- 
mous ;  and  although,  during  the  recent  confusion, 
it  is  deemed  that  most  of  it  has  been  made  away 
with,  broad  lands  and  stores  of  silver  plate  are  still 
retained.  There  is  a  great  number  of  convents 
and  monasteries;  and  in  many  districts  large 
ruined  churches  stand  as  the  evidences  of  a  former 
prosperity. 

The  stranger  in  Mexico  is  liable  to  much  an- 
noyance, from  the  frequency  of  religious  proces- 
sions. Every  one  is  expected  to  bow  before  the 
host  as  it  is  borne  along,  and  the  mob  would  re- 
gard a  heretic  who  refused  compliance,  much  as 
we  should  regard  a  mad  dog  in  England.   At  the 


season  pf  the  great  church  festivals  the  images  of 
the  Saviour,  the  Virgin,  and  the  saints  are  carried 
through  the  streets,  attended  by  bands  of  music, 
quantities  of  banners,  priests  bearing  long  lighted 
candles,  and  all  the  other  usual  accompaniments 
of  Popish  ceremonial.  The  most  celebrated  of 
these  displays  takes  place  during  the  Holy  Week, 
when  wax  images  of  the  apostles,  as  large  as  life, 
are  paraded  about  the  capital. 

At  Christmas  time  it  is  customary  among  the 
wealthier  Mexicans  to  arrange  a  kind  of  tableau, 
representing  the  scene  of  our  Lord's  birth.  A 
room  in  the  house  is  assigned  to  this  purpose,  and 
carefully  fitted  up  to  imitate  the  manger  at  Bethle- 
em.  Wax  images  are  provided,  one  of  which  is 
elaborately  dressed  as  the  infant  Christ,  and  placed 
in  a  cradle.  The  apartment  is  brilliantly  lighted 
with  wax  tapers  in  candlesticks  and  sconces  of 
silver,  and  most  exquisitely  ornamented  with  the 
choicest  flowers.  Then  all  the  friends  of  the 
family  are  invited  to  see  the  display. 

A  like  theatrical  exhibition,  but  with  living 
actors,  is  given  in  some  of  the  churches.  The 
scenes  of  our  Lord's  life  are  performed  by  monka 
and  Indians  on  a  stage  erected. in  the  building. 
On  Palm  Sunday,  Indians  arrive  in  great  numbers 
from  the  country,  bearing  palm  trees,  which  are 
blessed  by  the  priests  and  then  carried  borne,  in 
the  belief  that  they  will  shield  their  huts  from 
harm  dui-ing  the  year.  It  is  only  on  their  great 
festivals  that  the  nobility  of  Mexico  ever  visit  the 
churches.  The  buildings  are  so  filthy,  that  at 
other  times  they  pay  a  priest  to  perform  the  ser- 
vice in  a  private  chapel  in  their  own  houses. 

In  the  Indian  villages  the  representation  of 
scenes  in  our  Lord's  life  is  carried  on  in  a  rude 
manner,  and  is  often  accompanied  by  incidents 
that  shock  the  stranger.  An  English  gentleman 
mentions  a  quarrel,  which  was  with  difficulty  set-, 
tied  without  bloodshed,  that  took  place  at  one  of 
these  festivals. 

The  Indians  are  very  submissive  to  their  priests, 
and  highly  superstitious;  but  it  is  said  that  many 
of  them  still  worship  in  secret  the  idols  of  thejr 
Aztec  forefathers.  The  church  service  is  often 
extremely  grotesque,  from  an  attempt  to  introduce 
the  elaborate  ceremonial  of  Popery  among  so  rude 
a  people.  A  priest  has  been  seen  to  rush  from 
the  altar  in  the  middle  of  performing  mass,  to  fire 
off  a  cannon,  a  duty  which  his  Indian  acolyte  had 
neglected,  and  then  to  return  again  and  continue 
the  service. 

Travelling  in  Mexico  is  performed  under  many 
disadvantages.  The  coaches  are  bad,  the  roada 
worse,  and  the  inns  worst  of  all.  Brigands  infest 
the  roads,  and  the  question  put  by  every  one  you 
meet,  "Que  novedad  hay?"  —  "What  is  the 
news  ?" — always  has  reference  to  the  robbers. 
The  natives  rarely  offer  any  resistance  to  these 
vagabonds,  but  get  out  of  the  coach  and  fall  flat 
upon  their  faces,  as  they  are  ordered.  Every  now 
and  then  a  European  replies  to  their  polite  re- 
quest by  a  couple  of  bullets,  and  the  party  are  then 
allowed  to  proceed  unmolested. 

When  you  arrive  at  an  inn,  it  is  not  easy  to  get 
anything  to  eat,  save  the  tortillas,  a  kind  of  bis- 
cuit in  universal  use.  The  landlord  does  not  think 
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it  his  business  to  attend  to  your  wants,  beyond 
supplying  your  mules  with  fodder.  The  rooms 
are  Uiit'uniishlid,  «ave  by  a  few  lively  insects, 
whose  presence  will  sonn  be  felt.  Yuu  are  fortu- 
nate if  you  can  even  get  utensils  in  which  to  cook 
or  serve  up  a  meal.  Such  luxuries  as  a  washstand 
and  towels  are  almost  unknown,  and  to  ask  for 
them  would  subject  you  to  a  severe  rebuke  from 
the  hotel-keeper,  if  it  did  not  excite  in  him  doubts 
as  to  your  sanity.  Should  the  town  be  a  little 
away  from  the  ordinary  route  of  travellers,  you 
will  probably  have  a  bevy  of  the  inhabitants  to 
stare  at  you  during  your  meals,  or  scrutinize  your 
baggage,  and  to  press  all  kinds  of  useless  and 
cumbrous  merchandise  upon  you.  In  Queretaro 
cakes  ot  soap  are  given  instead  of  small  change  in 
money,  and  the  traveller  finds  his  purse  most  in 
conveniently  burdened,  if  he  has  not  provided  him 
self  with  the  smaller  coinage. 

To  the  north  of  Mexico  journeys  are  chiefly 
made  on  horses  or  mules,  and  the  baggage  is  cai 
ried  upon  pack-saddles.  The  roads  are  rougl 
enough  to  break  the  strongest  cartwheels,  and 
when  such  an  accident  occurs,  no  smith  is  to  be 
found  for  leagues  together.  Incredible  difficulties 
were  thus  experienced  in  the  transport  of  ma 
chinery  to  the  silver  mines,  in  which  a  large 
amount  of  English  capital  was  embarked  about 
thirty  years  ago.  In  remote  districts  there  is  only 
a  mountain  path,  often  impassable  in  wet  weathe 
If  one  mule  in  a  long  train  sticks  in  the  mud,  all 
the  rest  are  detained  until  he  is  extricated,  and  S( 
are  any  travellers  who  may  arrive  from  an  opposite 
direction,  as  there  is  often  not  room  enough  foi 
two  laden  mules  to  pass  one  another. 

On  the  northenn  frontier  communication  is  car 
ried  on  with  the  United  States  by  means  of  large 
caravans,  which  cross  the  prairies.    These  are  ob 
liged  to  carry  with  them  all  necessaries  for  the 
way,  and  each  night  the  encampment  is  carefully 
watched,  as  in  an  enemy's  country,  for  the  wan- 
dering Indians  are  ruthless  enemies  to  the  white 
men,  and  will  steal  their  cattle,  or  murder  then 
owners,  on  any  favourable  opportunity.    So  inse 
cure  are  all  the  northern  provinces,  that  it  is  un- 
safe to  wander  unarmed  beyond  the  walls  ol 
Chihuahua,  the  chief  city  of  the  north  ;  and  flock> 
of  sheep  are  sent  out  to  graze  under  the  guardian 
ship  of  armed  shepherds,  and  protected  by  artil 
lery. 

The  chief  amusements  in  Mexico  are  bull-fights, 
bull-baiting,  cock-fighting,  and  gambling.  All 
classes  are  addicted  to  both  of  the  latter  disrepu- 
table recreations.  At  the  fair  of  San  Augustin,  i 
village  near  the  capital,  the  first  men  of  the  coun 
try  may  be  seen  at  the  cock-pit,  laying  wagers  on 
the  fight  with  the  lowest  of  the  mob.  The  public 
gaming-tables  are  in  like  manner  thronged  by  the 
nobles  and  the  leperos.  Gambling  is  also  the 
special  vice  of  the  mining  districts,  and  a  mer 
chant  is  gravejy  informed  that  his  debtor  is  sure 
to  pay,  because  he  has  lately  won  a  good  stake. 

Slavery  is  abolished  by  law;  but  a  man  may  be- 
come the  slave  of  his  creditor,  and  may  stake  his 
freedom  against  a  debt.  This  system  is  called 
peonage.  The  planters  often  take  advantage,  in 
this  way,  of  the  improvidence  of  the  natives,  and, 
by  advancing  sums  to  them  which  they  can  never 
repay,  reduce  them  to  perpetual  bondage 

It  were  hard  to  imagine  a  country  with  so  many 
natural  advantages,  whose  inhabitants  are  in  a  more 
degraded  condition  than  the  Mexicans.  Their 
present  state  is  the  fruit  of  three  centurie-s  of 
Popish  superstition  and  error.  We  can  only  hope 
that,  in  the  counsels  of  God,  a  way  may  speedily 
be  opened  for  the  introduction  of  his  holy  word 
into  this  benighted  land.    The  possession  of  a 


avail.  They  wagt  the  first  essential  for  self- 
restraint,  and  this  is  only  to  be  learned  in  the 
bible,  and  only  made  eft'ectual  where  the  Holy 
Ghost  impresses  bible  precepts  on  the  heart. 
Where  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is,  there^  and  there 
only,  in  its  true  sense,  is  liberty. 


The  History  of  the  English  fiible. 

BY  G.  P.  DISOSWAY. 

The  history  of  the  English  Bible  is  one  of  deep 
interest,  and  we  propose  to  devote  a  chapter  to  its 
investigation.  As  early  as  the  year  706  A.D 
Adhelm,  the  first  bishop  of  Sherborne,  translated 
the  Psalms  into  Saxon,  and  they  were  read  in  the 
churches.  Egbert,  another  bishop,  in  721,  ren- 
dered the  same  version  of  the  four  Gospels,  and 
during  the  same  century  (734)  the  "veueiablc 
Bede"  finished  his  translation  in  the  same  lan- 
guage. 

What  a  sublime  spectacle  was  the  death-bed 
scene  of  this  good'  man  !  Whilst  his  amanuensis 
was  tracing  upon  the  parchment  page  the  last 
verse  of  the  twentieth  of  John,  he  observed  : 
"  There  remains  now  only  one  chapter,  but  it  seems 
difficult  for  you  to  speak when  Bede  replied : 
It  is  easy.  Take  your  pen,  dip  it  in  ink,  and 
write  as  fast  as  you  can."  "Now,  master,"  an- 
swered the  anxious  monk,  "only  one  sentence  is 
wanting."  "The  man  of  God  repeats  it,"  said 
the  scribe;  "it  is  finished."  ^' It  is  Jinished .'" 
l  eplied  the  dying  saint.  "  Lift  up  my  head,  let 
me  sit  in  my  cell  in  the  place  where  1  have  been 
accustomed  to  pray — and  now  glory  be  to  the 
Father,  and  tlie  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost."  With 
these  sweet  dying  words  his  spirit  passed  away  to 
the  everlasting  rest  [promised  in  the  scriptures,] 
the  translation  of  which  he  had  just  finished. 

Soon  after  this  period — A.D.  880 — King  Alfred 
the  Great  translated  the  Ten  Commandments  and 
passages  from  the  twenty-first,  twenty-second,  and 
twenty-third  of  Exodus,  prefixing  them  to  his 
code  of  laws.  During  the  tenth  century  portions 
of  the  Proverbs,  several  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, with  the  four  Evangelists,  were  published 
in  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Norman  languages. 

The  Waldenses,  in  the  year  1160,  had  a  trans- 
lation of  the  Scriptures  by  Peter  Waldo,  and  it  is 
a  remarkable  fact  that  these  pious,  persecuted 
people  became  the  earliest  colporteurs  of  the  scrip- 
tures. For  several  centuries  after  this,  very  little 
appears  to  have  been  done  with  English  versions 
the  great  work  was  neglected  probably  more 
from  the  general  inability  of  both  kings  and  sub- 
jects to  read  than  any  opposition  to  the  Scriptures; 
but  the  Scriptures  were  prized.  In  1274  a  single 
manuscript  copy  of  the  Bible,  of  small  size,  sold 
tor  the  large  sum  of  SIOOO — an  amount  novp  suffi- 
cient to  purchase  and  distribute  some  four  thou- 
sand printed  copies. 

These  dark  ages,  however,  passed  away,  and  the 
;ht  of  the  Scriptures  began  to  break  forth  as  tlie 
morning  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury. Then  arose  the  "  father  of  the  English  Re- 
formation," John  Wicklilfe.  He  undertook  and 
iccomplishcd  the  most  useful  work  at  that  day 
which  it  was  possible  for  him  to  undertake — a 
translation  of  the  entire  Bible.  It  was  made  Irom 
the  Latin,  and  long  used  in  manuscript  I'orm,  as 
printing  had  not  yet  been  discovered.  This  ver- 
sion unlocked  the  treasures  of  the  Scriptures  to 
the  English  nation.  We  copy  a  short  specimen 
to  show  what  the  English  was  in  the  fourteenth 
century  (1;J2G)  : 

Matt.  11:  25,  26.    "In  thilke  tyme  Ihcsus 
answerreJ  and  said,  I  know  leche  to  thee,  Eadir, 
ord  of  lievene  and  of  erthe,  for  thou  hiist  hid 
these  things  fro  wise  men  and  redy,  and  hast 


it  was  plesynge  to  face  thee."  The  Papal  thunder 
rolled,  and  King  Richard  II.  with  the  Pope  con- 
demned the  Reformer  and  his  holy  work,  and  he 
was  strangled,  1384  or  '85,  and  his  body  burned 
to  ashes.  Forty  years  afterward,  by  a  decree  of 
the  Constance  Romish  Council,  WickliflPe's  bones 
were  dug  up  and  burned.  Then  his  ashes  were 
scattered  in  a  brook,  it  conveyed  them  into  the 
Avon,  and  the  Avon  into  the  Severn,  and  the 
Severn  carried  them  to  the  ocean — a  beautiful 
and  striking  emblem  of  the  blessed  Word,  which 
has  now  spread  through  so  many  distant  lands. 

The  next  important  translation  is  that  of  Wil- 
liam Tyndal — the  New  Testament  in  the  year 
1526,  with  the  entire  Bible  eleven  years  afterward. 
At  first  he  was  a  monk,  but  early  caught  the  glori- 
ous spirit  of  the  Reformation,  writing  to  the  reign- 
ing monarch  in  these  simple  imposing  words  :  "If 
it  woulde  stande  withe  the  kinge's  most  gracious 
pleasure  to  graunte  only  a  bare  text  of  the  Scrip- 
ture to  be  put  forth  amonge  his  people,  .  .  .  be  it 
of  the  translation  of  what  person  soever  shall  please 
his  majestic,  I  shall  .  .  .  most  humbly  submytt 
myselfe  to  the  fete  of  his  roiall  majestic,  offerynge 
my  bodye  to  suffer  what  payne  or  tortures,  aye, 
what  dethe  his  grace  will,  so  that  this  be  ob- 
tained." 

His  pious  request  did  not  succeed,  and  he  fled 
to  the  continent,  where  his  Testament  was  first 
printed,  many  copies  findiu'j;  their  way  back  to 
England.  They  were  read  with  great  avidity,  but 
when  discovered  were  seized  and  burned,  and  their 
owners  imprisoned.  He  says:  "I  have  nether 
wasted  nor  altered  so  moch  as  one  worde  for  the 
mayntenance  of  any  manner  of  seete,  but  have  with 
a  clene  conscience  purely  and  faythfully  translated 
this  out  of  fyve  sundry  interpreters,  having  only 
the  manifest  truth  of  the  Scripture  before  myne 
eyes."  Tyndal  was  strangled  and  then  burned 
in  Flanders,  martyred  a.d.  1536,  with  these  dying 
words  upon  his  lips :  "  Lord,  open  the  King  of 
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eyes  !"  To  a  fellow-ujartyr  he  wrote  : 
Expound  the  law  truly,  and  prove  all  men  sin- 
ners; then,  as  a  faithful  minister,  set  abroad  the 
mercy  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  let  the  wound- 
ed consciences  drink  of  the  water  of  him.  Then," 
this  faithful  man  of  God  adds,  "  shall  your  preach- 
ing be  with  power,  and  not  as  the  doctrine  of  the 
hypocrites;  and  the  Spirit  of  God  shall  work 
with  you,  and  all  consciences  shall  bear  record 
unto  you,  and  feel  that  it  is  so." 

Such  was  the  evangelical  holy  man  who  first 
printed  any  part  of  the  Bible  in  our  language. 
During  the  year  1537,  Tyndal's  entire  Bible  w^a 
printed  in  England,  through  the  importunity  of 
Archbishop  Cranmer,  under  the  name  of  M(it- 
thew's  Bible,  "  set  forth  by  the  king's  most  gra- 
cious license."  This  became  a  favorite  version 
with  the  people.  Cranmer  s  great  Bible  followed, 
and  strongly  resembles  Tyndal's.  Its  printing 
commenced  at  Paris,  but  the  inquisitor-general 
succeeded  in  burning  numerous  sheets,  when  its 
publishers  fled  to  England,  completing  it  there, 
1539. 

Richard  Travener,  a  distinguished  Reformer,  in 
1539  prepared  another  English  version,  which 
was  widely  read,  though  never  considered  an  au- 
thorized edition.  For  several  years  after  this  the 
Scriptures  circulated  extensively,  and  at  the  close 
of  King  Edward's  reign — 1553 — some  twenty-five 
editions  of  the  New  Testament  had  been  issued, 
and  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  seventeen  thou- 
sand copies  circulated  among  the  English  people. 

During  the  reign  of  IMary,  the  use  of  the  Scrip-, 
turcs  was  prohibited  ;  but  the  English  exiles  at 
Geneva,  with  Cuvcrd.de,  there  publi.slied  a  new 
version  in  1557,  now  divided  into  verses,  with 


repuDUoan  torm  ot  government  has  proved  of  little  | shewed  hem  to  littil  children.    So  Fadir,  for  sol  short  notes,  highly  valued.  This  "  Geneva  Bible 
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long  continued  in  repute,  and  during  the  time  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  1560,  its  Old  Testament  and 
New  were  published  in  connection.  Not  less  than 
six  editions  of  it  appeared  after  the  printing  of 
King  James's  Bible,  to  which  at  last  this  version 
gave  place. 

Cranmer's  Bible,  corrected  by  Archbishop 
Parker,  was  published  by  authority,  and  used 
for  forty  years  in  the  churches,  and  called  the 
*'  Bishop's  Bible,"  and  this  became  the  basis  of 
our  present  received  version.  In  the  year  1609, 
a  Rhenish  version  was  printed  at  Douay,  made 
from  the  Latin  Vulgate,  and  retaining  its  peculi- 
arities. This  is  the  Bible  of  the  English  Roman 
Catholics,  so  far  as  they  use  any  English  one,  and 
although  it  has  errors  of  translation,  they  would 
be  harmless  comparatively  did  not  its  copious  notes 
teach  the  dogmas  of  Popery. 

We  now  come  to  our  present  version,  first  issued 
in  1611,  which,  as  is  well  known,  was  made  in 
the  reign  of  James  I.,  and  partly  by  his  direction. 
Forty-seven  translators,  of  high  repute  for  scholar- 
ship and  piety,  divided  into  six  companies,  per- 
formed the  work.  Three  different  entire  copies  or 
versions  were  prepared,  and  two  from  each  com- 
pany then  selected  a  common  version.  This  new 
■work,  commenced  in  1607,  and  completed  during 
1610,  came  from  the  press,  as  we  now  have  it,  in 
the  year  1611.  The  names  of  all  these  translators 
have  been  carefully  kept,  and  it  is  a  remarkable 
fact  that  the  life  of  each  one  was  preserved  to  wit- 
ness the  successful  termination  of  their  most  im- 
portant and  solemn  duty.  The  work  occupied 
three  years,  and  no  man  or  angel  can  describe  the 
amount  of  good  this  common  version  has  accom- 
plished among  men.  For  more  than  two  centuries, 
wherever  the  English  tongue  has  been  spoken, 
christians  of  all  names  have  gone,  and  still  hourly 
go,  to  this  divine  Standard,  assured  that  here 
they  find  a  true  guide  for  time  and  eternity.  This 
Bible  is  now  universally  used.  What  a  most  im- 
portant, noble,  and  holy  work  is  performed  by  the 
American  Bible  Society  in  its  printing  and  uni- 
versal circulation  ! 


Births,  Marriages,  and  Deaths  in  France  and 
England. — The  Register-General  of  Great  Britain, 
in  his  annual  report,  has  introduced  some  of  the 
leading  facts  in  the  statistics  of  France,  in  1861, 
for  the  purpose  of  comparison.  It  is  seen  that 
both  the  marriage  and  the  birth  rates  were  lower 
in  that  couitry  than  they  were  in  England,  while 
the  death  rate  was  higher.  The  persons  married 
were  in  the  proportion  of  1.544  to  the  population, 
(while  in  Enghind  they  were  1.628.  The  births 
[were  2.688,  against  the  English  rate  of  3.461  ; 
the  deaths,  2.308  against  2.163.  The  inferiority 
in  births  is  tlie  most  remarkable  because  the  popu- 
lation of  France  has  not  attained  to  that  density 
which,  in  England,  might  be  assigned  as  a  reason 
for  a  diminution  in  the  rate  of  increase. 
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Incapacity  for  the  Discharge  of  Parental  Duty 
the  Consequence  of  Cfnfatthfidness.  — None  can 
impart  of  that  which  they  have  not  first  received. 
Yet  herein  are  not  any  excused,  for  all  might  re- 
ceive of  the  Redeemer's  fulness,  and  grace  for 
grace;  all  might  learn  of  Him,  were  they  only 
willing  to  deny  self,  and  submit  to  the  reproofs  of 
instruction,  which  are  the  way  of  life.  Therefore, 
incapacity  for  the  discharge  of  parental  duty  is 
the  consequence  of  unfaithfulness  to  the  grace 
ihat  bringeth  salvation — of  disobedience  to  the 
jjracious  command,  "Incline  your  ear  and  come 
unto  me;  hear  and  your  soul's  shall  live;  and  I 
mil  make  an  everlasting  covenant  with  you,  even 
the  sure  mercies  of  David."  Hence  arise  defici- 
jncy  ia  religious  education,  and  the  absence  of 


that  godly  restraint  which  prepares  children  for 
the  discipline  of  the  cross;  hence  injury  to  the 
high  and  holy  cause  which  we  profess.  Hence, 
too,  the  danger,  in  another  guise,  of  those  who 
are  formalists,  treating  religion  as  a  science,  the 
abstract  truths  of  which  may  be  imparted  to  the 
youthful  learner,  like  those  of  any  other  branch 
of  knowledge,  from  which  study,  reflection,  and 
comparison  may  derive  deep  instruction— losing 
sight  of  the  truth,  that  as  the  natural  man  re 
ceives  not,  so  it  cannot  communicate  the  things  of 
the  Spirit  of  God,  "for  they  are  foolishness  unto 
him  :  neither  can  he  know  them,  because  they  are 
spiritually  discerned." — Quakerism  not  Evanes- 
cent but  Enduring. 

For  "The  Friend." 

Musings  and  Memories. 

INFLUENCB  OP  EXAMPLE. 

The  influence  of  example  is  much  greater  than 
we  are  willing  to  believe.  I  have  recently  read  a 
narrative  of  a  religious  man,  in  which  it  is  related 
that  conversing  with  his  two  brothers,  who  also 
were  cross-bearing  christians,  they  acknowledged 
to  each  other  that  the  "unifornjly  "consistent  and 
upright  conduct"  of  an  uncle,  with  whom  they 
dwelt,  had  been  the  means,  under  Divine  Provi- 
dence, of  leading  "  each  of  them  to  think  seriously 
about  the  salvation  of  his  own  soul."  What  a 
happy  and  efi"ective  preacher  was  that  uncle. 

Well,  if  a  good  example  is  often  productive  of 
good,  the  tendency  of  an  evil  one  is  as  great 
towards  evil.  Not  only  are  the  openly  depraved 
sowing  the  seeds  of  sin  along  the  path  of  life  they 
are  treading,  but  the  lukewarm,  the  indifl'erent, 
the  inconsistent  professors  of  religion,  are  doing 
the  same  thing.  Often  individuals  who  have  been 
met  with  by  the  visitations  of  the  Lord's  Holy 
Spirit,  who  have  in  humility  submitted  thereto, 
and  have  attained  to  some  degree  of  christian  con- 
sistency in  their  walking,  have  been  stumbled  at 
the  sight  of  the  actions  of  those  they  have  esteem- 
ed religious,  and  have  been  turned  aside  from 
their  high  calling  in  Christ  J esus.  Ah  !  how  often 
do  we  find  individuals  who,  through  inward  exer- 
cise and  the  powerful  baptisms  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
have  had  the  outward  contaminations  of  corrupt 
nature  washed  away,  instead  of  going  onward 
towards  perfection,  have  settled  down  into  plain- 
looking,  decent-walking,  moral  men,  in  whom  the 
living  virtue  of  Truth  seems  to  have  died  out,  or 
at  most  to  be  very  far  from  being  in  dominion  in 
their  hearts.  Such  men  are  always  weak  in  the 
faith,  and  very  dangerous  examples  to  others. 
Their  conversation,  although  it  may  be  clear  from 
any  thing  openly  corrupt,  is  yet  not  such  as  be- 
cometh  the  gospel  of  Christ  Jesus.  These  ai'e 
great  stumbling  blocks  to  the  newly  awakened, 
earnest  enquirers  after  Truth.  We  have  the  case 
recorded  of  a  woman  who,  under  many  religious 
exercises,  was  brought  through  the  leadings  and 
counsels  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  Truth  as  held  by  Friends,  who  was  so 
stumbled  at  the  lifeless  condition  of  the  members 
of  the  Society,  where  she  dw^lt,  that  she  could  not 
enter  into  religious  membership  with  them.  That 
she  did  not  altogether  lose  her  own  religious  at- 
tainments was  well, — but  how  much  greater  her 
growth  might  have  been  if  she  had  found  amongst 
them  a  body  of  living  members  of  the  church 
militant,  who,  instead  of  chattily  talking  of  com- 
mon-place matters;  of  dresses  and  parties,  of  crops 
and  business,  the  concerns  of  their  neighbours, 
or  endeavouring  to  lesson  in  her  eyes  the  im- 
portance of  the  testimonies  of  the  Society  as  to 
plainness  or  other  things,  had  been  prepared  to 
extend  to  her  in  spirit  the  holy  loving  invitation, 
"  come  and  have  fellowship  with  us,  for  truly  our 


fellowship  is  with  the  Father  and  with  his  son 
Jesus  Christ." 

Reader,  art  thou  a  member  of  the  Church  of 
Christ  ?  Then  see  that  thy  walking  is  consistent 
with  thy  profession.  Is  tliy  personal  appearance, 
thy  conduct,  thy  conversation,  placing  no  stum- 
bling block  in  the  way  of  others  ?  Art  thou  clear 
of  uttering  sentiments  calling  in  question  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Society  thou  art  a  member  of?  Art 
thou  free  from  dropping  any  hints  of  narrow- 
mindedness  about  those,  whose  only  offence  is  in 
their  honest  desire  to  leave  the  doctrines  and  tes- 
timonies which  they  have  received  through  the 
favour  of  the  Most  High,  from  their  fathers,  as  a 
precious  inheritance  unimpaired  to  their  children. 
IF  thou  art  not  clear  in  this  matter,  then  thou  art 
a  stumbling  block.  Remember  the  declaration  of 
our  Lord,  that  he  who  should  offend  one  of  the 
little  ones  who  believed  in  Him,  it  were  better 
that  a  millstone  should  be  tied  around  their  necks, 
and  they  cast  into  the  sea. 

Many  years  ago  I  was  well  acquainted  with  a 
young  man  of  a  pretty  determined  character,  who, 
after  a  long  resistance  to  the  convictions  of  duty, 
took  up  the  cross  to  his  strong  natural  will,  and 
put  on  an  attire  which,  in  the  eye  of  the  world, 
proclaimed  him  to  be  a  Friend.  Soon  after  making 
this  change,  an  individual  of  whom  he  had  little 
personal  acquaintance,  but  whom  he  knew  to  be 
an  invalid,  and  supposed  from  his  reputation  to  be 
a  faithful  and  consistent  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  out  of  sympathy  and  kindly  feelings, 
offered  to  accompany  him  to  his  own  home,  several 
hundred  miles  distant.  The  proposal  was  gladly 
accepted,  but  on  their  journey,  the  young  man 
observed  some  striking  inconsistencies  in  the  con- 
duct of  his  companion,  which  proved  very  serious 
stumbling  blocks  to  him.  On  returning  from  this 
intended  labour  of  love,  tlie  offended  little  one 
threw  off  the  cross,  he  had  taken  upon  him, — cast 
aside  the  plain  garb  which  after  great  conflict  and 
suffering  he  had  put  on,  and  for  a  long  period  en- 
deavoured to  persuade  himself  that  a  plain  coat 
was  nothing  but  a  covering  for  hypocrisy.  He 
was  not,  however,  forsaken  in  his  rebellious  con- 
duct, and  many  merciful  baptisms  and  inward  con- 
flicts were  apportioned  to  him,  until  after  a  further 
fifteen  years  of  wilderness  travel,  he  was  once 
more  prepared  to  bow  to  the  requiring  of  duty, 
and  to  take  up  the  cross  he  had  so  long  turned 
away  from.  All  this  further  sojourn  in  the  land 
of  disobedience  appeared  mainly  due  to  the  incon- 
sistencies,— the  stumbling  block  which  this  un- 
faithful professor  of  the  Truth  put  in  his  way. 
The  unfaithful  professor  himself  lived  to  be  dis- 
owned from  the  Society  of  Friends,  although  at 
one  time  of  great  account  in  it. 

It  is  well  for  every  one  to  mark  his  own  doings 
— to  consider  the  influence  he  is  exerting  on  those 
around  him.  In  every  portion  of  our  earth-travel 
we  are  leaving  a  trace, — some  impression  for  good 
or  for  evil.  A  few  mornings  ago,  looking  from 
my  parlour  window,  I  saw  on  the  brick  pavement 
in  my  yard  the  plainly  visible  record  of  the  night 
wanderings  of  a  snail.  Every  turn  he  had  made, 
from  a  direct  onward  course — and  they  were  very 
any — were  there  written  down  in  silver  slime.  It 
struck  me,  whilst  musing  on  it,  that  we,  also,  were 
leaving  a  record  of  our  devious  wanderings.  Our 
sins  an^d  transgressions,  unless  blotted  out  through 
the  mercy  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus,  will  stand  as  an 
awful  record  against  us, — and  some  traces  of  the 
ood  or  evil  influence  of  our  example  may,  per- 
haps be  found  written  in  the  faithfulness  or  un- 
faithfulness of  those  amongst  whom  we  have 
walked.  Oh  how  happy  will  it  be  at  the  last,  for 
the  humble  christian  who,  having  no  might  nor 
strength  in  himself,  yet  through  submiBsioniK)  the 
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sanctifying  power  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  the  holy 
preserving  influence  which  he  has  vouchsafed,  has 
been  kept  a  living  example  of  true  christian  purity 
and  perfection  on  his  heavenward  course.  Such 
are  ministers  of  the  gospel  in  life  and  conversa- 
tion, if  not  in  word,  and  have  a  large  influence 
for  good  wherever  their  lot  is  cast.  The  Lord 
who  accepts  their  obedience,  will  number  them 
amongst  those  who,  having  turned  many  to  right- 
eousness, "  shine  as  the  stars  forever  and  ever." 

I  remember  a  narrative  which  I  have  some- 
where read  to  this  effect:  A  person  in  riding 
in  the  country,  observed  an  acquaintance,  some 
distance  from  his  own  residence,  grafting  a  thrifty 
young  apple  tree  which  had  sprung  up  on  the 
public  highway,  and  which  extended  some  branch- 
es quite  over  the  road.  On  speaking  with  the 
person  about  his  employment  there,  he  said,  that 
being  engaged  in  grafting  in  his  own  garden,  he 
had  remembered  this  thrifty  young  tree,  which 
had  a  situation  favourable  for  good  bearing,  and 
he  thought  he  would  set  some  grafts  in  it.  He 
said,  "  I  thought  I  would  graft  some  good,  early 
apples,  the  best  kind,  perhaps  they  will  do  some- 
body some  good."  The  grafts  grew  thriftily,  and 
the  fruit  has  without  doubt,  long  before  this  time, 
administered  satisfaction  to  many  a  passer  by,  and 
perhaps  to  none  more  than  to  the  kind  grafter 
himself.  On  considering  this  generous  act,  I  have 
thought  that  a  real  consistent  christian,  who  in 
the  varied  business  of  the  world  was  always  faith- 
ful to  his  Saviour,  was  himself  like  a  road-side 
tree,  grafted  with  good  fruit.  A&  the  man  who 
grafted  that  thrifty  young  apple  tree,  could  not 
tell  who  would  be  partakers  of  the  benefit  in  com- 
ing years,  so  no  one  can  tell  who,  or  how  many 
may  become  partakers  of  a  good  man's  honest  con- 
sistent example.  The  apple  tree  had  its  one  season 
of  the  year  in  which  to  bestow  its  fruit,  but  the 
kindly  fruits  of  a  religious  life  are  always  in  sea- 
son. Perhaps  the  fruit  produced  in  the  winter  of 
suffering  and  affliction,  is  even  more  desirable, 
more  attractive,  more  spirit  strengthening  to  be- 
holders than  those  given  forth  in  the  spring  time 
.  of  hopeful  feelings,  or  in  a  summer  of  prosperity. 
What  a  pleasant  world,  amidst  all  its  necessary 
trials,  sufli'erings  and  bereavements,  this  would  be, 
if  every  one  were  not  only  seeking  to  put  good 
grafts  into  the  sources  of  enjoyments  for  the  poor, 
doing  them  good  in  every  way  they  find  open,  but 
by  an  ever  watchful  promptness  in  the  exercise  of 
the  christian  graces,  be  setting  by  example,  the 
grafts  of  better  fruit,  into  some  of  the  poor  nog 
lected  human  trees  in  the  highways  and  hedges, 
as  well  as  into  some  who,  though  in  the  hot-house 
forcing  beds  of  prosperity,  yet  being  still  in  their 
natural  states,  are  producing  no  good  fruits. 

Beside  the  ever  active  influence  for  good  of  a 
religious  life,  there  are  many  opportunities,  dea 
reader,  for  thee  to  benefit  or  at  least  to  impart 
comfort  to  some  body  or  other.  Just  pause  and 
consider  as  thou  art  perusing  this.  Look  around 
thee, — is  there  no  apple  tree  by  the  way-side  to 
be  grafted  ?  Are  there  none  to  whom,  by  a  little 
exercise  of  christian  charity,  thou  canst  cause  as 
pleasant  a  gratification  as  the  gift  of  sweet  fruit '/ 
Remember,  a  cup  of  cold  water  rightly  given  has 
its  reward,  and  few  men,  women  or  children,  walk 
in  80  circumscribed  a  path  that  they  cannot,  if 
their  hearts  arc  in  the  work,  do  more  than  tliat 
A  smile  bestowed  on  some  humble  one,  a  kindly 
word  spoken,  a  mite  in  love  handed,  may  be  as 
good  grafts  set  in  their  hearts,  producing  sweet 
fruits  of  kindly  aff"uction. 

Good  grafts  of  kindness  and  christian  love,  may 
often  be  readily  set,  but  it  is  quite  as  easily  to  set 
the  grafts  which  produce  bad  fruits.  How  evil 
disposed  should  we  de^m  that  man,  who  cuttio 


off  the  branches  of  a  tree  bearing  good  fruit,  should 
engraft  in  all  of  them  scions  producing  fruit  bitter 
and  worthless.  Such,  as  far  as  evil  example  can 
go,  is  tl\e  result  of  a  wicked,  ungodly,  or  luke- 
warm condition  of  spirit,  manifesting  itself  in  our 
intercourse  with  the  world.  Such  is  the  effect 
of  the  influence  of  those,  who  by  conduct  or  con- 
versation, are  putting  stumbling  blocks  in  the  way 
of  others.  It  will  be  well- for  us  all  to  consider 
seriously, — am  I,  in  my  daily  walk,  in  all  my  inter- 
course with  my  fellow  men,  setting  such  an  ex- 
ample as  may,  with  the  Lord's  blessing,  prove  as 
good  grafts,  producing  fruits  to  his  praise,  or  am 
I  walking  so  unsteadily,  manifesting  so  much  of 
unsubdued  nature, — so  much  of  the  spirit  of  the 
god  of  this  world, — so  much  coldness  and  apathy 
towards  good, — as  that  if  any  one  should  be  influ- 
enced by  me,  should,  so  to  speak,  take  grafts  from 
my  tree,  no  fruit  of  holiness  or  christian  dedica- 
tion can  possibly  spring  therefrom  ! 


Selected. 

THE  FOOTSTEPS  OF  DECAY. 

TRANSLATED  PROM  AN  ANCIENT  SPA.NJSH  POEM. 

Oh  I  let  the  soul  its  slurpbei's  break, 
Ai'ouse  its  senses  and  awake, 

To  see  how  soon 
Life,  in  its  glories  glides  away, 
And  the  stern  footsteps  of  decay 

Come  stealing  on. 

And  while  we  view  the  rollinp^  tide, 
Down  which  our  flowing  minutes  glide 

Away  so  fast, 
Let  us  the  present  hour  employ, 
And  deem  each  future  dream  a  joy 

Already  past. 

Let  no  vain  hope  deceive  the  mind — 
No  happier  let  us  hope  to  find 

To-morrow  than  to-day, 
Our  golden  dreams  of  yore  were  bright, 
Like  them  the  present  shall  delight — 

Like  them  decay. 

Our  lives  like  hasting  streams  must  be, 
That  into  one  cngulphing  sea 

Are  doomed  to  fall — 
The  sea  of  death,  whose  waves  roll  on 
O  er  king  and  kingdom,  crowu  aud  throne, 

And  swallow  all. 

Alike  the  river's  lordly  llde, 
Alike  the  humble  rivulet's  glide 

To  that  sad  wave; 
Death  levels  poverty  and  pride, 
And  rich  and  poor  sleep  side  by  side 

Within  the  grave. 

Our  birth  is  but  a  starling-place; 
Life  is  the  running  of  the  race. 

And  death  the  goal ; 
There  all  our  glittering  toys  are  brought — 
That  path  alone,  of  all  uusoiiglit, 

Is  found  of  all. 

See,  then,  how  poor  and  little  worth 
Are  all  those  glitleriiig  toys  uf  earth 

That  hire  us  here  1 
Dreams  of  a  sleep  that  death  must  break. 
Alas  1  before  it  bids  us  walic, 

Wc  disappear. 

Long  e're  the  damp  of  death  can  blisrht. 
The  cheek's  pure  glow  of  red  and  wliilo 

lias  passed  away. 
Youth  smiled,  and  all  was  heavenly  fair — 
Age  came  and  laid  his  finger  there, 

And  where  are  they  ? 

Where  is  the  strength  that  S|)urned  decay, 
The  step  that  roved  so  light  and  gay, 

The  heart's  blithe  tone? 
The  strength  is  gone,  the  step  is  slow, 
And  joy  grows  wearisome,  and  wo  I 

When  age  comes  on. 


Domestic  Duties. — A  knowledge  of  domestic 
duties  is  beyond  all  price  to  a  woman.  Every 
one  of  our  sex  ought  to  know  how  to  sew,  and 
knit,  and  mend,  and  cook,  atad  superintend  a 
household.  In  every  situation  of  life,  high  or 
low,  this  sort  of  knowledge  is  of  great  advantage. 
There  is  no  necessity  that  the  gaining  of  such  in- 
formation should  interfere  with  intellectual  acquire- 
ment or  elegant  accomplishment.  A  well-regulated 
mind  can  find  time  for  all.  When  a  girl  is  nine  or 
ten  years  old,  she  should  be  accustomed  to  take 
some  regular  share  in  household  duties,  and  to  feel 
responsible  for  the  manner  in  which  her  part  is  per- 
formed, such  as  her  own  mending,  washing  the 
cups  and  putting  them  in  place,  cleaning  silver, 
or  dusting  and  arranging  parlours.  This  should 
not  be  occasionally,  and  neglected  whenever  she 
feels  it  convenient ;  she  should  consider  it  her 
department.  When  older  than  twelve,  girls  should 
begin  to  take  turn  in  superintending  the  house- 
hold, making  puddings,  pies,  cakes,  &c. ;  to  leara 
effectually  to  do  these  things  themselves,  and  not 
stand  by  and  see  others  do  them. 

Wliolesome  Advice  for  Children.  —  Susanna 
Moore,  during  her  last  illness,  cautioned  her  eldest 
daughter  against  the  reading  of  hurtful  books. 
She  said  that  such  had  been  offered  to  her  when 
she  was  young;  but  that  she  had  refused  to  read 
them;  and  that  she  now  found  the  advantage  of 
such  an  abstinence.  There  are  some  truths  that 
young  people  can  scarcely  know,  but  by  the  testi- 
mony of  the  experience  of  their  elders  :  and  I  am 
willing  to  assure  them,  that  vain  and  defiling 
things  impressed  on  the  memory  in  youth,  will 
often  turn  up  in  more  advanced  life,  at  times  when 
the  awakened  mind,  knowing  their  polluting  ten- 
dencies, would  gladly  cast  them  away.  In  her 
more  private  conference  with  her  husband,  among 
many  other  things,  she  desired  him  not  to  have 
her  children  taught  to  draw;  and  not  to  permit 
them  to  go  much  from  home  on  visits. — Piety 
Promoted. 


It  is  a  great  or  absolute  mockery,  to  go  and  sit 
down  before  the  Lord  iu  meetings  in  a  careless 
manner. 


fir 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Believing  the  following  letter  of  Lydia  Ann 
Barclay  might  be  of  use  to  the  readers  of  "  Tlie 
Friend,"  I  should  like  to  have  it  published  in  its 
columns,  if  the  editors  think  best  so  to  do. 

Salem,  Columbiana  Co.,  Ohio. 

My  Dear  Friends, — My  mind  has  been  for  i 
many  months  past  much  exercised  towards  my  Itil 
dear  friends,  who  occupy  the  station  of  overseer 
amongst  us,  and  recently  still  more  so  since  the 
subject  of  a  revision  and  addition  to  them  has  been 
before  us,  so  as  to  bring  me  under  the  feeling  that 
I  shall  not  bo  clear  iu  the  sight  of  my  great  Mas 
tor,  without  taking  up  the  pen  to  each  or  most  of  ii 
them  at  this  time,  wliether  new  or  old.  Great, 
indeed,  is  the  responsibility  of  the  station  you  I 
fill,  dear  Friends,  inasmuch  as  to  you  is  peculiarly 
committed  the  testimonies  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth, 
to  uphold  and  promote  them  before  and  among  it 
the  wiiole  flock,  both  by  example,  as  well  as  by  a  iii! 
tender  and  faithful  watching  over  and  labouring 
with  the  flock,  for  this  purpose — whether  it  be  in 
informing  the  ignorant,  strengthening  the  weak, 
encouraging  the  tender,  seeking  out  the  scattered 
cautioning  the  unwary,  or  warning  the  unruly; 
and  where  further  steps  are  necessary,  that  they 
be  taken  in  true  love  and  meekness,  yet  with  holy  It 
(irniness,  that  the  cause  of  Truth  may  not  be  Ij 
lowered  bj'  any  remissness  on  your  parts  who  are 
appointed  as  watchers  upon  the  walls.    These  an 
important  duties  indeed,  and  they  had  need  to  be  i 
clean-handed  and  of  garments  unspotted,  who  are 
called  unto  them — and  none  can  rightly  perform 
them  but  Buch  as  have  the  precious  cause  of  Truth 
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at  heart,  love  it  above  all,  yea,  are  united  to  it  by 
subjection  to  the  Spirit  of  Truth.  Such  as  these 
are  constrained  first  "  to  take  heed  unto  them- 
selves,'' to  see  that  their  own  conduct  is  consistent 
in  all  respects  with  the  testimony  of  Truth,  and 
that  they  rule  their  own  families  well;  for  if  there 
be  inconsistency  in  their  families,  their  own  hands 
will  be  weakened,  yea,  tied,  and  their  mouths 
stopped  from  speaking  for  their  Master.  Moreover, 
they  (the  true  overseers)  must  be  grave  and  sober, 
not  light  or  encouraging  lightness— their  wives 
must  "  not  be  slanderers,"  they  must  not  be 
"  double  tongued"  (not  appearing  one  thing  to  one, 
and  another  thing  to  another,)  for  a  double  tongue 
proceeds  from  a  double  mind,  from  a  heart  that  is 
not  perfectly  for  the  truth,  but  only  partly  so,  and 
"  a  double-minded  man  is  unstable  in  all  his 
ways,"  he  has  no  sound  bottom,  as  it  were,  no 
true  judgment,  but  is  shifting  about  according  to 
circumstances.  Neither  must  they  be  "  greedy  of 
filthy  lucre  j"  that  is,  of  the  favour,  of  good  esteem, 
or  honour  of  man,  for  that  would  hinder  them 
from  purely  seeking  and  acting  for  the  honour  of 
Grod,  and  the  promotion  of  his  cause  of  truth. 
Oh  !  how  faithfully  will  these,  then,  "  take  heed 
to  the  flock-of  God  over  whom  they  are  made  over- 
seers," for  being  quickened  by  His  life,  humbled 
by  His  power,  and  strengthened  by  His  grace  day 
by  day,  how  tender  and  susceptible  will  they  be 
to  the  things  of  Christ,  so  that  they  cannot  but 
seek  them  more  than  their  own  things  !  How 
jealous  will  they  be  of  His  honour,  and  if  any 
thing  grieves  His  Spirit,  either  in  themselves  or 
others,  they  will  feel  as  if  the  apple  of  the  eye 
were  hurt  ?  They  will  have  a  true  sense  of  what 
is  against  the  truth,  and  what  for  the  truth, 
whether  in  themselves  or  others,  for  the  true  life 
will  give  them  a  true  sight  and  feeling.  Oh  ! 
this  is  the  precious  oneness  with  the  Truth,  by 
subjection  to  the  Spirit  of  Truth  that  we  want 
more  and  more  amongst  us,  dear  Friends,  and  how 
do  I  long  tliat  you,  who  are  in  the  above  import- 
ant station,  may  in  an  especial  manner  seek  after 
it  for  your  own  sakesand  for  the  good  of  the  flock. 
Oh,  I  beseech  you  to  feel  after  and  earnestly  crave 
for  the  humbling  influences  of  the  Lord's  power 
upon  your  spirits,  from  day  to  day,  and  He  will 
not  fail  to  bring  you  down  first  in  yourselves,  and 
then  to  quicken  you  with  fresh  life  and  feeling 
towards  himself  and  His  pure  cause,  and  then  you 
will  be  constrained  by  love  to  him,  to  look  round 
md  see  what  there  is  for  you  to  do  for  Him  towards 
the  flock  over  whom  you  are  appointed — where 
the  weak  may  be  strengthened,  where  those  who 
ire  tender  may  be  encouraged  even  to  still  greater 
tenderness  to  Divine  convictions  j  how  the  scattered 
may  be  sought  out  and  gathered  to  a  closer  atten- 
tion to  the  dear  Shepherd's  voice,  as  well  as  the 
mwary  cautioned  against  unseen  dangers,  &c. 
Oh  !  it  must  be  a  humbling  station,  it  ought  to  be 
I  humbling  station  to  be  rightly  filled;  for  the 
mere  appointment  is  not  the  qualification  nor  the 
luthority — but  the  Lord's  humbling  power  must 
iaily  be  waited  for.  His  fresh  anointing,  day  by 
Jay  sought  after  to  keep  you  alive  unto  his  cause, 
IS  also  to  enable  you  to  keep  your  own  hands  clean 
:ind  garments  unspotted,  that  your  hands  be  not 
n  any  wise  weakened,  and  to  enable  you  to  watch 
)ver  yourselves  first,  and  then  to  watch  over  others 
n  His  fear.  Oh,  let  us  humble  ourselves  under 
he  Lord's  mighty  and  good  hand,  that  shows  us 
my  and  all  our  weaknesses,  and  He  will  help  us 
vith  a  little  help  from  season  to  season;  enabling 
IS  to  withstand  the  enemy's  besetments  and  temp 
^^jljlje  ations,  and  to  overcome  even  our  bodily  weak 
^lijjie  leases,  or  show  us  what  we  should  do  that  we  hurt 
j0  }ot  His  precious  cause  in  any  wise  !  I  trust  you 
jfltutli  yill  receive. this  in  the_  love  in  which  it  is  sent; 
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for  nothing  but  a  sincere  love  to  the  cause  or  king- 
dom of  Christ,  the  truth,  both  in  your  hearts,  my 
dear  Friends,  and  in  our  meeting  generally,  could 
induce  or  enable  me  thus  faithfully  to  write. 

And  I  trust  also  with  tenderness,  considering  my 
own  great  weakness  and  liability  to  be  tempted 
and  to  fall  any  and  every  moment,  were  it  not  for 
heavenly  goodness  and  mercy  still  following  and 
upholding  !  Oh,  look  not  at  the  poor  instrument 
in  any  way,  but  look  to  the  Lord  who  can  and  will 
touch  and  quicken  the  heart,  humble  the  spirit, 
and  strengthen  the  soul ;  and  oh  !  let  it  be  so,  let 
it  be  so,  saith  all  that  is  alive  in  me,  who  remains 
your  sincere  and  afi'ectionate  friend, 

L.  A.  Barclay. 


For  "Tlie  Friend." 

The  eccentricities  of  human  nature  are  exhibited 
among  the  English,  as  often  and  as  strikingly  as 
among  any  other  people,  sometimes  giving  rise  to 
incidents  strangely  wild,  or  terribly  tragic.  In  a 
London  paper  there  was  recently  given  an  inves- 
tigation by  a  coroner's  jury  of  the  circumstances 
connected  with  the  death  of  George  Blamire,  a 
barrister,  said  to  be  wealthy,  and  aged  nearly  80 
years.    The  following  account  is  given  : 

"  For  the  last  twenty  years  G.  Blamire  resided 
at  No.  1  Adam  street,  Adelphi,  in  almost  total 
seclusion;  no  person,  under  any  pretense  whatever, 
being  allowed  to  enter  the  three  rooms  in  his  oecu- 
pation  on  the  first  floor.  His  meals  were  prepared 
by  his  housekeeper,  and  were  left  on  a  tray  at  the 
door  of  the  ante-room,  and  tlien  taken  in  by  him- 
self ;  and  although  many  times  in  a  state  of  ill 
health,  he  refused  to  have  medical  aid,  but  used 
to  have  sent  in  from  a  chemist's  a  quantity  of  dif- 
ferent medicines.  All  communications  to  him 
were  received  in  the  same  way  as  his  meals;  and 
for  upward  of  a  year  past  he  never  left  the  house. 
He  was  stated  by  M.  James,  solicitor,  of  Ely  Place, 
to  have  been  a  gentleman  of  considerable  ability, 
and,  although  very  eccentric  in  his  habits,  of  per- 
fectly sound  mind,  and  capable  of  managing  his 
property,  which  consisted,  among  others,  of  large 
estates  in  Cumberland  and  Cardifi".  His  time  was 
chiefly  spent,  it  is  believed,  in  reading  and  writing, 
the  society  of  men  being  entirely  dispensed  witn. 
The  housekeeper,  M.  Palmer,  deposed  to  many  of 
the  above  facts,  and  further  added  that  she  went 
up  as  usual  with  his  dinner,  but  received  no  reply 
atthe  door;  and  although  she  frequently  called 
him,  she  did  not  again  see  him  alive.  Becoming 
alarmed,  she  made  a  communication  to  the  police, 
and  the  door  was  broken  open,  when  a  scene  was 
presented  which  almost  defies  description.  The 
floor  of  the  ante-room  was  found  to  be  strewn  with 
hundreds  of  newspapers,  writings,  &c.,  chairs, 
table,  and  other  articles  of  furniture.  The  left- 
hand  room  (which  is  some  forty  feet  in  length  and 
overlooking  the  river)  presented  even  a  more  ex- 
traordinary appearance.  At  one  end  was  a  hand- 
some chimney-glass,  some  twelve  feet  in  height, 
covered  with  dust  and  ^^cobwebs.  The  furniture, 
of  very  handsome  description,  was  in  an  equally 
dusty  state,  while  the  dust  lay  on  everything  to 
nearly  an  inch  in  thickness.  The  floor  was  strewn 
with  a  mass  of  articles,  consisting  of  trunks,  papers, 
and  books  of  science  and  law  of  much  value.  There 
were  also  three  large  bags  filled  with  new  boots, 
and  several  silver  spoons  lay  upon  the  sideboards, 
and  packages  of  candles,  clothing,  &c.,  were  heaped 
up  in  all  parts  in  the  utmost  confusion.  Near  the 
doorway,  and  leaning  against  the  wall,  was  a  paint- 
ing of  the  Crucifixion,  about  twelve  feet  by  four 
feet,  said  to  be  of  great  value,  but  which  was  also 
covered  with  dust.  The  right-hand  room  displayed 
a  similar  scene  of  dirt  and  confusion — furniture, 
Looks,  paintings,  &c.,  being  piled  up  in  different 


parts  of  the  room.  The  shutters,  which  were 
closed,  having  been  opened,  a  dreadful  sight  was 
presented.  The  deceased  was  found  lying  back 
in  an  arm-chair  quite  dead,  and  in  an  advanced 
state  of  decomposition,  having  no  doubt  been  dead 
for  several  days.  He  was  dressed  out  in  a  very 
dirty  state,  and  by  his  side  lay  the  remains  of  some 
food.  There  was  not  the  slightest  vestige  of  bed 
or  bedding,  and  the  deceased  must  for  twenty 
years  have  slept  in  the  same  chair.  In  other  parts 
of  the  room  were  scraps  of  bread,  bottles  of  wine 
and  medicine, — this,  as  well  as  the  other  rooms, 
being  almost  impassable,  while  the  light  of  day 
had  evidently  been  shut  out  for  years.  Upon  a 
further  search  made  by  the  police,  £7  17s.  in  a 
bag,  a  gold  and  silver  watch,  twenty-six  silver 
articles,  and  other  valuables,  were  found,  while 
upon  the  floor  were  scattered  thirty  kej's.  A  sur- 
geon made  a. post-mortem  examination,  from  which 
it  was  shown  that  death  had  resulted  from  ex- 
haustion from  low  fever,  accelerated  by  neglect. 
Other  evidence  showed  that  the  deceased  was  a 
single  man,  and  had  no  near  relatives;  but  a  will 
was  made  by  him,  which  is  in  the  hands  of  his 
legal  adviser  at  Carlisle.  He  was  further  said  to 
have  been  very  charitable  and  honourable.  The 
coroner,  in  summing  up,  described  the  case  as  one 
of  the  most  extraordinary  in  his  experience;  and 
the  jury  returned  a  verdict  'that  death  was  caused 
by  exhaustion  from  low  fever,  accelerated  by  the 
deceased's  neo-lect.'  " 


Tlie  Sure  Way. — Wait  for  the  presence  of  the 
great  God,  and  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ; 
and  be  not  so  childish  as  to  be  tossed  with  men's 
words  without  life.  And  run  not  after  their 
liberties,  which  they  have  got  into  their  notions; 
for  thou  that  doest  so  will  not  abide  in  the  Truth ; 
and  so  thou  mayest  come  to  be  shaken,  and  shake 
others  who  look  at  words.  But  wait  every  one  in 
particular  (in  the  measure  that  God  giveth)  upon 
God,  in  the  fear  of  God,  then  your  hearts  will  bo 
kept  clean;  and  this  is  the  sure  way.  And  wait 
all  to  have  the  Son  mac'e  manifest  in  you,  and  the 
Son  alone  to  set  you  free  in  yourselves  in  particu- 
lar, and  all  that  are  made  free  by  the  Son  are  one. 
But  the  first  nature  that  would  have  liberty,  must 
go  into  captivity;  which  they  that  live  in  their 
carnal  reasoning,  seek  freedom  for,  but  here  is 
man  deceived  in  his  first  birth. —  George  Fox, 
Epistle,  1698. 

An  Out-door  Cellar. — It  is  very  unwise  to 
store  a  large  quantity  of  vegetables  in  the  cellar 
of  a  farm-house,  even  if  it  is  of  sufficient  capacity. 
In  the  latter  part  of  the  winter  there  will  be  some 
decay,  and  nothing  can  be  more  detrimental  to 
health  than  living  over  a  mass  of  decaying  vege- 
table matter.  But  few  cellars  are  large  enough 
to  hold  the  product  of  the  farm  that  requires 
winter  storage.  As  we  devote  more  attention  to 
the  economical  feeding  of  stock,  the  necessity  of 
good  root  cellars  will  be  felt  more  seriously. 
Carrots,  beets,  parsnips,  cabbage,  and  the  like, 
require  cellar  room.  A  sandy  hillside  is  the  best 
place  for  making  a  cellar,  as  in  this  situation  good 
drainage  is  secured,  as  well  as  easy  access.  A 
good  cellar,  however,  can  be  made  in  any  place 
where  the  water  will  not  be  within  three  or  four 
feet  of  the  surface.  Especial  pains  must  be  taken 
to  secure  good  drainage.  Dig  down  as  far  as 
drainage  will  allow,  and  throw  the  earth  back,  to 
be  used  in  banking  up.  If  rough  stones  are  to 
be  used,  they  are  best  for  the  walls  ;  if  not,  posts 
and  planks  will  answer.  A  strong  ridge  pole  is 
necessary,  which  must  be  supported  by  posts. 
Bank  up  the  sides  with  earth,  and  plank  thereof, 
and  cover  with  straw  or  leaves,  over  which  rough 
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boards,  or  something  of  the  kind,  must  be  placed, 
to  prevent  blowing  off.  An  easy  entrance  should 
be  made  at  the  front,  by  digging  down  the  earth 
in  a  gradual  slope ;  and  as  this  part  will  be  ex- 
posed to  the  weather,  it  should  be  made  double; 
and  if  of  boards,  filled  between  with  straw.  AVhere 
stone  is  used,  a  space  for  air  is  sufficient. — Mich. 
Farmer. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Friends'  Freedraen's  Kclief  Association. 

The  contributors  to  the  funds  now  being  raised 
to  relieve  the  southern  freedmen,  will  doubtless  be 
interested  to  hear  what  progress  has  been  made  in 
the  woi'k.  The  following  synopsis  has  been  pre- 
pared somewhat  hastily;  and  while  time  has  not 
allowed  of  making  the  details  as  full  as  would  be 
desirable,  a  general  idea  may  be  gained  of  the 
action  of  the  Executive  Board.  At  the  meeting 
Jield  in  the  committee  room  of  the  Arch  Street 
Meeting-House  on  the  twelfth  ultimo,  the  sub- 
scription list  which  had  been  previously  opened, 
reached  the  sum  of  about  three  thousand  five 
hundred  dollars.  The  Board  immediately  com- 
menced active  operations,  forming  a  system  of  by- 
laws, and  dividing  themselves  into  committees, 
in  order  that  the  work  might  go  on  steadily  in  the 
interim  between  the  meetings.  Clothing  material 
was  purchased  and  distributed  to  sewing  societies; 
but  afterwards  the  plan  was  adopted  of  cutting  out 
all  material,  according  to  patterns  furnished  by 
the  AVomen's"  Aid  Society,  men  being  employed 
for  this  purpose  who  make  it  a  special  profession, 
and  who  can  use  their  shears  upon  twelve  or 
twenty-four  thicknesses  at  a  time,  depending  upon 
the  material. 

A  room  for  the  purposes  of  the  Association  was 
kindly  offered,  free  of  expense,  by  George  W. 
Taylor,  in  the  second  story  of  the  building  N.  W. 
corner  of  Fifth  and  Cherry  streets,  (entrance  501 
Cherry,)  where  all  material  and  partly  worn  cloth- 
ing are  received,  garments  cut  out  and  folded  up 
with  the  appropriate  trimmings,  and  whence  they 
are  daily  despatched  to  sewing  societies,  both 
within  and  out  of  the  city.  Friends  generally,  are 
invited  to  visit  the  room,  where  from  8  o'clock  in 
the  morning  until  sometimes  10  at  night,  a  busy 
scene  may  be  witnessed.  Without  the  valuable 
cooperation  of  the  Women's  Aid  Society,  it  would 
be  very  difficult  to  carry  on  the  work  with  any 
degree  of  expedition  or  accuracy.  They  take  charge 
of  placing  together  in  bundles  the  parts  of  the 
garments,  and  of  cutting  out  the  smaller  work, 
<fcc.,  wliile  the  purchasing,  packing,  procuring  of 
permits,  shipment  of  boxes,  book-keeping,  &c.,  are 
attended  to  by  the  Committee  on  Purchasing  and 
Forwarding.  The  meetings  of  the  Board  are  also 
held  in  the  same  room,  the  stated  meetings  occur- 
ring at  7  ^  o'clock,  on  the  first  Third-day  evening  of 
every  month  ;  but  the  press  of  business  has,  so  far, 
coinpclicd  an  adjournment  froiu  week  to  week, 
when  the  reports  of  the  Treasurer,  of  the  standing 
committees,  (which  are  seven  in  number,)  and  of 
special  committees,  are  heard  and  deliberated  upon. 
Believing  tliat  their  first  duty  was  to  provide  as 
promptly  as  possible  for  the  relief  of  cases  of  great- 
est destitution,  tiie  Board  have  been  hastening  for- 
ward suitable  warm  clothing  to  Vicksburg,  Missis- 
sippi ;  and  in  tliis  connection  it  miglit  be  stated 
that  Samuel  11.  Sliipley,  president  of  the  Board, 
is  now  on  his  way  to  visit  the  whole  31ississippi 
district,  to  inspect  the  camps  and  ascertain  the 
actual  condition  of  the  people,  to  learn  wlu^re  the 
greatest  destitution  prevails,  and  particularly  to 
arrange  for  the  location  of  reliable  agents  at  dif- 
ferent points,  to  receive  and  distribute  the  cloth- 
ing forwarded  from  this  city.  The  lioard  would 
be  glad  if  sewing  societies  which  havo  received 


clothing  to  make  up,  would  return  it  as  soon  as 
practicable ;  and  they  would  also  be  pleased  to 
hear  of  the  formation  of  new  sewing  circles,  in 
order  that  they  may  send  off  as  much  as  possible 
before  the  greatest  severity  of  winter  overtakes 
those  for  whom  the  goods  are  intended. 

The  following  are  some  statistics  of  work  done 
at  the  room  of  the  Association.  5139  garments 
have  been  cut  out,  at  the  date  of  this  writing, 
which  have  been  distributed  to  82  sewing  soci- 
eties and  individuals,  together  with  about  1900 
yards  of  material  uncut.  1493  finished  garments 
have  been  returned ;  and  there  have  been  packed 
18  large  boxes  for  the  South  and  Southwest,  con- 
taining 2741  pieces  of  clothing,  (of  which  269  were 
partly  worn,)  and  180  pairs  of  boots  and  shoes, 
and  30  blankets.  A  part  of  the  garments  sent  off 
had  been  made,  previous  to  the  formation  of  the 
Association,  by  the  Women's  Aid  Society,  the  two 
now  operating  together. 

As  the  arrangements  are  now  more  nearly  per- 
fected than  at  the  first,  the  Association  will  be  able 
to  forward  several  cases  per  week,  the  amount  de 
pending  principally  upon  the  number  willing  to 
engage  in  working  up  the  material,  and  the  supply 
of  funds  for  its  purchase.  Every  one  must  be  fami- 
liar with  the  very  great  advance  in  the  price  of  all 
kinds  of  fabrics,  so  that  probably  not  more  than  one- 
third  or  one-fourth  can  be  procured  for  a  certain  sum, 
of  whatmight  have  been  had  for  the  same  before  the 
war  commenced.  It  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that 
the  work  may  not  be  allowed  to  cease  for  lack  of 
means  to  carry  it  on ;  and  it  is  gratifying  to  be 
able  to  state  that  the  members  of  our  religious 
society  generally  seem  alive  to  the  importance  of 
the  undertaking,  and  manifest  their  interest,  by 
substantial  aid.  Donations  in  clothing  not  too 
much  worn,  are  particularly  acceptable,  as  they  cyn 
be  immediately  sent  off,  and  require  no  further 
expenditure  of  time  or  money.  The  Board,  while 
acknowledging  the  kind  labours  of  Friends  in  coun 
try  districts,  would  further  ask  that  some  one  would 
be  wil'ing  to  act  for  them  in  each  particular  meet- 
ing, to  receive  contributions  in  moneyand  clothing, 
and  to  establish  sewing  circles  for  making  up  ma- 
terial. Letters  of  inquiry  addressed  to  any  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  will  meet  with  prompt  attention. 

While  the  more  pressing  physical  wants  of  the 
freedmen  have  first  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
Association,  they  have  not  been  unmindful  of  the 
advantages  that  might  accrue  to  these  people  from 
the  supervision  and  instruction  of  some  person  or 
persons  willing  for  a  time  to  settle  among  them, 
to  show  them  how  to  provide  for  themselves  in 
many  matters  in  which  they  have  been  heretofore 
ignorant,  and  to  give  them  some  lessons  in  the 
entrance  upon  their  new  life.  Since  the  formation 
of  the  A.ssociation,  a  teacher,  Rachel  Dennis,  has 
gone,  under  its  auspices,  to  Yorktown,  and  our 
friend  John  C.  Tatum  (a  member  of  the  Execu- 
tive Board)  has  volunteered  his  services  to  act  as 
superintendent  and  agent  of  the  Association  for 
that  district,  and  has  entered  upon  his  labours. 
Reports  of  their  operations  will  be  from  time  to 
time  laid  before  the  contributors. 

Philadelphia,  12th  mo.  15th,  18G3. 


Wci'Ilh,  Power,  and  Crime  of  London. — The 
city  of  London  now  covers  an  area  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  square  miles,  and  contains  a  popula- 
tion of  about  throe  million  souls.  It  is  stated  in 
a  late  report  of  the  Registrar-General  that  its 
population  has  increased,  since  18G0,  at  the  rate 
of  one  thousand  per  week.  It  far  surpasses  any 
other  city  on  the  face  of  the  earth  in  wealth,  and, 
alas  !  it  must  also  be  added,  in  human  misery 
also.  The  Registrar-General  records  the  lamenta- 
ble fact  that  one  in  six  of  those  who  leave  the 


world  die  in  the  public  institutions — workhouses, 
hospitals,  asylums,  or  prisons.  Nearly  one  in 
eleven  of  the  deaths  is  in  the  workhouse.  Every 
sixth  person  dies  a  pauper  or  a  criminal !  And 
how  great  a  number  who  barely  manage  to  escape 
this  fate.  The  severe  competition  for  subsistence 
and  wealth  which  characterizes  London  life  is  a 
terrible  ordeal  forany  human  being  to  pass  through. 

Cities  are  centres  of  great  temptations,  in  which 
many  persons  sink  every  year  from  wealth  to 
poverty  by  a  love  of  display  beyond  their  incomes. 
Others  again  are  tempted  still  deeper,  and  forsake 
the  paths  of  virtue  for  those  of  vice.  It  is  re- 
lated that  of  the  eight  thousand  convicts  in  in- 
stitutions near  London,  one  thousand  were  born  in 
affiuence,  and  had  received  a  classical  education. 
Allured  by  the  vices  of  gambling,  in  attending 
sportive  scenes,  they  squamiered  their  patrimony; 
and  being  tempted,  committed  crime,  thus  sink- 
ing to  the  degraded  condition  of  felons.  London 
has  always  been  an  alluring  city  to  provincial 
youth.  Goldsmith  declared  that  in  his  day 
thousands  died  there  yearly  from  broken  hearts, 
stricken  by  poverty;  and  to-day  similar  scenes  are 
witnessed  and  like  sorrows  experienced  to  an  ex- 
tent unimagined  by  the  sensitive  poet. — Scientific 
American. 


For  "  The  Friend.' 

There  is  certainly  nothing  commendable  in 
heaping  up  riches,  nor  is  the  possession  of  great 
wealth  evidence  that  the  owner  is  distinguished 
for  anything  that  ennobles  him;  but  men  of  vast 
pecuniary  resources  may  become  so  connected  with 
national  enterprises  and  finance,  as  to  make  them 
notorious,  and  it  is  worth  while  to  know  something 
about  them.  This  is  the  case  with  the  Rothschilds, 
and  we  therefore  give  our  readers  the  following  : 

"Among  all  the  congresses  held  this  summer, 
of  princes,  lawyers,  musicians,  schoolmasters,  social 
science  men,  political  economists,  and  a  hundred 
others,  one  very  notable  meeting  has  almost  es- 
caped public  attention.  A  few  days  ago  our  Paris 
correspondent  told  us  that  a  congress  of  the  mem 
hers  of  the  illustrious  house  of  Rothschild  has 
been  sitting  at  Paris.  The  purport  of  the  meet- 
ing was  nothing  less  than  to  rearrange  the  domin- 
ions of  the  great  banking  dynasty.  In  one  word 
the  great  object  of  the  Rothschild  congress  was  to 
reduce  the  five  branches  of  the  house  who  now 
rule  Europe  to  four,  and  Allowing  the  example  oi 
Garibaldi,  to  strike  another  sovereign  of  Naples 
from  the  list  of  reigning  monarchs.  Henceforth 
there  are  to  be  but  four  kings  of  the  house  ol 
Rothschild,  with  secure  thrones  at  London,  Paris 
Vienna,  and  Frankfort. 

"  It  is  now  exactly  a  hundred  years  since  a  pooi 
Jew,  called  Mayer"  Anselm,  made  his  appearance 
at  the  city  of  Hanover,  barefooted,  with  a  sack  or 
his  shoulders,  and  a  bundle  of  rags  on  his  back 
Successful  in  trade,  like  most  of  his  co-religionists 
he  returned  to  Frankfort  at  the  end  of  a  few  yean 
and  set  up  a  small  shop  in  the  '  Jew  Lane,'  ove: 
which  hung  the  signboard  of  a  red  shield,  callec 
in  German,  Rothschild.  As  a  dealer  in  old  am 
rare  coins,  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  Seren 
Elector  of  Hesse  Cassel,  who,  happening  to  be  ii 
want  of  a  confidential  agent  for  various  open  anc 
secret  purposes,  appointed  the  shrewd-lookinj 
Mayer  Anselm  to  the  post.  The  Serene  Electo 
being  compelled  soon  after  to  fly  his  country 
Mayer  Anselm  took  charge  of  his  cash,  amountiuj 
to  several  millions  of  florins.  With  the  instinc 
of  his  race,  Anselm  did  not  forget  to  put  th 
money  out  on  good  interest,  so  that,  before  Napo 
leon  was  gone  to  Elba,  and  the  illustrious  electo 
had  returned  to  Cassel,  tiie  capital  had  more  thai 
doubled.    The  ruler  of  Hesse  Cassel  thought  i 
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almost  a  marvel  to  get  his  mdney  safely  returned 
from  the  Jew  Lane  of  Frankfort,  and  at  the  Con- 
gress of  Vienna  was  never  tired  of  singing  the 
praises  of  his  Hebrew  agent  to  all  the  princes  of 
Europe.  The  dwellers  under  the  sign  of  the  Red 
Shield  laughed  in  their  sleeves,  keeping  carefully 
to  themselves  the  great  fact  that  the  electoral  two 
millions  of  florins  had  brought  them  four  mil- 
lions of  their  own.    Never  was  honesty  a  better 
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policy. 

"  Mayer  Anselm  died  in  1812,  without  having 
the  supreme  satisfaction  of  hearing  his  honesty 
extolled  by  kings  and  princes.    He  left  five  sous, 
who  succeeded  him  in  the  banking  and  money- 
lending  business,  and  who,  conscious  of  their  social 
value,  dropped  the  name  of  Anselm  and  adopted 
the  higher-sounding  one  of  Rothschild,  taken  from 
the  signboard  over  the  paternal  house.    On  his 
death-bed  their  father  had  taken  a  solemn  oath 
from  all  of  them  to  hold  his  four  millions  well  to- 
gether, and  they  have  faithfully  kept  the  injunc- 
tion.   But  the  old  city  of  Frankfort  clearly  was 
too  narrow  a  realm  for  the  fruitful  sowing  of  four 
imillions;  and,  in  consequence,  the  five  were  de- 
Itermined  after  a  while  to  extend  their  sphere  of 
operations  by  establishing  branch  banks  at  the 
chief  cities  of  Europe.    The  eldest  son,  Anselm, 
born  in  1773,  remained  at  Frankfort;  the  second, 
Solomon,  born  in  1774,  settled  at  Vienna;  the 
third,  Nathan,  born  in  1777,  went  to  London  ;  the 
fourth,  Charles,  the  enfant  terrible  of  the  family, 
Bstablished  himself  in  t!ie  soft  climate  of  Naples, 
ind  the  fifth  and  the  youngest,  James,  born  in 
1792,  took  up  his  residence  at  Paris.  Strictly 
anited,  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  five  Roths- 
hilds  were  vested  in  the  eldest  born ;  neverthe- 
ess,  the  shrewdest  of  the  sons  of  Mayer  Anselm, 
ind  the  heir  of  his  genius,  Nathan,  the  third  son, 
lOon  took  the  reins  of  government  into  his  own 
lands.    By  his  faith  in  Wellington  and  the  flesh 
md  the  muscle  of  British  soldiers,  he  nearly 
loubled  the  fortune  of  the  family,  gaining  more 
.ban  a  million  sterling  by  the  sole  battle  of  Water- 
00,  the  news  of  which  he  carried  to  England  two 
lays  earlier  than  the  mail.    The  weight  of  the 
olid  millions  gradually  transferred  the  ascendency 
n  the  family  from  Germany  to  England,  making 
jondon  the  metropolis  of  the  reigning  dynasty  of 
lothschild. 

"Like  the  royal  families  of  Europe,  the  mem- 
ers  of  the  house  of  Rothschild  only  intermarry 
rith  each  other.    James  Rothschild  married  the 
aughter  of  his  brother  Solomon ;  his  son  Edmond, 
eir  apparent  of  the  French  line,  was  united  to 
is  first  cousin,  the  daughter  of  Lionel,  and  grand- 
aughter  of  Nathan  Rothschild ;  and  Lionel  again 
-M. P.  for  London — gave  his  hand  is  1836  to  his 
rst  cousin  Charlotte,  the  daughter  of  Charles 
schild  of  Naples.    It  is  unnecessary  to  say 
s^t™  lat,  though  these  matrimonial  alliances  have  kept 
le  millions  wonderfully  together,  they  have  not 
proved  the  race  of  old  Mayer  Anselm  of  the 
[fcffj®'|ed  Shield.    Already  signs  of  physical  weakness 
jaiiei'i'^fe  becoming  visible  in  the  great  family.    So,  at 
ielJ, c*|ast,  hint  the  French  papers  in  their  meager 
i)oWn)tices  about  the  Rothschild  congress  at  Paris, 
rom  all  that  can  be  gathered  out  of  a  wilderness 
canards,  thin  facts,  and  thick  fiction,  it  appears 
at  the  sovereigns  of  the  stock  exchange  met  in 
nference  for  the  double  purpose  of  centralizing 
eir  money  power  and  widening  their  matrimonial 
aim.    In  other  words,  the  five  reigning  kings, 
'Siscendants,  according  to  the  law  of  primogeni" 
re,  of  the  five  sons  of  Mayer  Anselm,  came  to 
e  decision  to  reduce  their  number  to  four  by 
tting  off   the  Neapolitan   branch   of  Charles 
Jthschild,  while  it  v^s  likewise  decided  that  per- 
ssion  should  be  given  to  the  younger  members 


of  the  family  to  marry,  for  the  benefit  of  the  race, 
beyond  the  range  of  first  cousinship. 

"  What  has  led  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Neapoli- 
tan line  of  Rothschild  seems  to  have  been  the  con- 
stant exercise  of  a  highly  blamable  liberality  un- 
heard of  in  the  annals  of  the  family.  Charles, 
prodigal  son  of  Mayer  Anselm,  actually  presented, 
in  the  year  1846,  ten  thousand  ducats  to  the  or- 
phan asylum  of  St.  Carlo,  at  Naples,  and  the  son 
and  heir  of  Charles  Gustavus  has  given  repeated 
signs  of  his  inclination  to  follow  in  the  footsteps 
of  his  father.  Such  conduct,  utterly  unbecoming 
of  the  policy  of  the  house  of  Rothschild,  could 
not  be  allowed  to  pass  unnoticed,  and  accordingly 
— we  quote  the  rumor  of  Paris  journalism — the 
declieance  of  the  Neapolitan  Ijne  has  been  pro- 
nounced. However,  Baron  Gustavus  de  Roths- 
child is  not  to  retire  into  private  life,  like  famous 
Charles  V.,  with  only  a  cassock  on  his  shoulders 
and  a  prayer  book  in  his  hand,  but  is  allowed  to 
take  with  him  a  small  fortune  of  15IJ,0O0,00U 
francs,  or  about  six  millions  sterling — a  mere 
crumb  from  the  table  of  the  descendants  of  poor 
wandered  shoeless  through 
King  Georo-e  III.    It  is 


Mayer  Anselm,  who 
the  electorate  of  good 


certain  that  no  romance  of  royalty  is  equal  to  the 
romance  of  the  house  of  Rothschild. — London 
Glohe. 
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We  have  received  a  communication  from  "A 
Concerned  Parent,"  respecting  the  evils  attending 
one  session  a  day  in  the  Select  Schools  in  this  city. 
It  is  hardly  suitable  for  publication,  and  probably 
was  not  intended  to  appear  in  our  columns.  Single 
and  double  daily  sessions  have  each  disadvantages, 
and  not  a  little  has  been  said  and  written,  for  or 
against  that  plan  which  was  advocated  or  de- 
nounced. A  great  deal  depends  upon  the  tact  of 
the  teachers,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  occu- 
py the  time  and  attention  of  the  scholars.  Young 
children  cannot  direct  their  attention,  long,  to  any 
one  object  with  advantage,  and  if  the  immature 
brain  is  exercised  too  continuously,  at  the  expense 
of  the  muscular  system,  it  will  undoubtedly  suffer. 

Four  and  a  half  hours — from  nine  to  half-past 
one — would  be  a  long  time  for  a  child  to  be  shut 
up  in  a  school-room  and  kept  at  study  or  recita- 
tion, were  the  course  not  interrupted  so  as  to  afford 
some  relaxation.  But  the  time  and  application 
are  divided  and  relieved  by  one  or  two  recesses; 
and  change  in  the  subjects  studied,  relieves  the 
wearisomeness  of  monotonous  impressions,  and 
greatly  lessens  the  sense  of  fatigue.  Doubtless 
there  is  danger  of  overtasking  the  brains  of  chil- 
dren, in  the  modern  system  of  education,  where  so 
many  branches  of  learning  are  attempted  to  be 
taught,  and  the  memory  is  greatly  tasked  for  the 
repetition  of  so  much  didactic  matter.  But  pa- 
rents exact  this  from  teachers,  by  depreciating  the 
character  of  schools  where  the  course  does  not 
include  all  the  branches  usually  taught,  and  by 
thinking  their  children  unfairly  dealt  with,  unless 
they  are  pushed  forward  into  what  are  considered 
the  higher  classes. 

With  proper  care  on  the  part  of  teachers,  the  dan- 
ger to  pupils  during  a  protracted  session  of  too  long- 
continued  restraint  and  study,  may  be  warded  off, 
and  the  same  danger  attends  the  repetition  of 
the  confinement  and  close  attention  in  an  after- 
noon session,  after  the  powers  of  body  and  mind 
have  been  taxed  in  the  morning. 

In  adopting  one  daily  session  for  the  Select 
Schools,  the  "committee  having  their  oversight 
were  much  influenced,  we  believe,  by  the  expressed 


wishes  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  parents  of  the 
scholars  attending.  Their  efforts  are  unceasing 
to  keep  these  schools  among  first-class  seminaries, 
where  the  children  of  Friends  in  the  city  and  vi- 
cinity may  place  their  children,  with  full  confi- 
dence that  they  will  be  well  instructed  in  all  those 
studies  which  are  embraced  in  a  sound  English 
education,  and  where  care  will  be  constantly  exer- 
cised to  preserve  them  from  contamination,  and 
instil  into  them  a  love  for  the  christian  doctrines 
and  testimonies  held  by  Friends.  There  may  be 
some  objections  urged  against  them — such  as  those 
alluded  to  by  our  correspondent — and  it  is  pro- 
bable we  shall  be  disappointed  if  we  expect  to 
make  them  faultless,  but  we  feel  confident  that 
for  the  instruction  imparted,  the  order  maintained, 
and  the  kind  and  interested  feeling  cultivated  be- 
tween teachers  and  pupils,  they  will  cunspare  most 
favourably  with  any  other  institutions  of  similar 
kind.  We  can  heartily  commend  them  to  the 
patronage  of  all  our  members,  some  of  whom,  we 
apprehend,  are  not  aware  of  the  value  of  the  bene- 
fit conferred  by  the  Monthly  Meetings  in  the  city 
in  maintaining  these  seminaries. 

We  can,  nevertheless  understand  the  feeling  of 
solicitude  that  proraps  "  A  Concerned  Parent"  to 
call  attention  to  the  disadvantages  which  she 
thinks  are  attached  to  the  present  plan  of  one 
daily  session,  and  we  would  be  glad  were  we  able 
to  point  out  a  way  in  which  they  could  be  obviated, 
and  yet  keep  pace  with  the  extension  of  modern 
education,  within  the  usually  allotted  time.  But 
unless  the  course  of  studies  embraces  fewer 
branches,  or  the  time  for  going  to  school  is  much 
lengthened,  most  of  these  disadvantages  will  be 
experienced,  whether  the  child  goes  to  school  once 
or  twice  a  day. 

In  regard  to  the  temptation  to  boys  to  pass  part 
of  their  unoccupied  afternoons  in  the  streets,  we 
know  of  no  better  plan  for  counteracting  it,  than 
to  so  multiply  the  innocent  entertainments  and 
the  agreeable  employments  of  home,  as  to  make  it 
the  most  desirable  place  upon  earth  to  the  child; 
and  this  can  be  generally  accomplished  by  affec- 
tionate and  intelligent  parents,  who  take  pains  to 
make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  dispositions 
of  their  children,  and  sympathizing  with  their 
youthful  feelings,  make  suitable  efforts  to  provide 
for  their  rational  enjoyment.  Above  all,  the  uni- 
form exercise  of  true  religious  concern  for  the 
welfare  of  the  child,  manifested  on  their  part  by 
daily  submission  to  the  cross,  in  life  and  conver- 
sation, give  force  and  consistency  to  parental  re- 
straint, which  rarely  fails  to  keep  the  child  within 
proper  bounds. 


We  ask  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  ex- 
position of  the  action  of  the  Executive  Board  of 
The  Association  of  Friends  in  Philadelphia  and 
vicinity,  for  the  Relief  of  Coloured  Freedmen,  to 
be  found  in  our  pages  of  to-day.  We  understand 
there  lias  been  about  eighteen  thousand  dollars 
subscribed  up  to  the  present  time,  the  greater  part 
of  which  has  been  paid  in.  Nearly  or  quite  four- 
teen thousand  dollars  have  been  expended  for 
materials,  &c.,  and  there  is  now  a  large  quantity 
of  it  cut  out  and  waiting  at  the  room,  corner  of 
Cherry  and  Fifth  streets,  to  be  made  up. 

The  accounts  received  from  different  points 
show  that  the  destitution  of  the  poor  blacks  is  very 
great,  and  the  numbers  requiring  immediate  relief 
increasing;  so  that  the  appeal  to  Friends  for  money, 
old  clothing,  and  needle- work,  is  as  urgent  as  ever. 
None  need  be  discouraged  from  giving,  by  fears 
that  their  bounty  will  not  reach  the  objects  in- 
tended to  be  benefitted;  the  Society  having  made, 
or  taken  steps  to  secure  such  agencies  as  are  re- 
liable. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

Foreign. — News  from  England  to  the  28th  iilt.  The 
LoiidoQ  Times  says,  that  the  British  Cabinet  has  given 
the  most  serious  attention  to  the  proposed  Congress,  but 
with  the  greatest  respect  for  the  Emperor,  resolved  on 
courteously  declining.  La  France  says,  that  all  the  con- 
tinental powers  had  acceded  in  principle  to  the  Congress, 
except  Austria,  whose  reply  had  not  been  received.  A 
great  agitation  prevailed  in  Germany  in  regard  to  the 
Holstein  question.  In  Saxony  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
unanimously  recognized  the  claims  of  the  Prince  of  Au- 
gustenburg,  and  promised  to  support  the  government 
Two  divisions  of  the  Prussian  army,  numbering  35,000 
Dien,  were  under  orders  and  ready  to  take  the  field.  The 
Wirtemburg  government  urges  an  immediate  occupation 
of  Holstein  by  the  troops  of  the  German  Confederation. 
Polish  affairs  remain  unchanged.  Two  hundred  public 
functionaries  have  been  arrested  at  Warsaw,  and  con 
demued  to  Siberia.  Telegrams  from  India  announce  the 
alarming  illness  and  probable  death  of  Lord  Elgin.  The 
Liverpool  cotton  market  was  active  at  an  advance  of  Id. 
Winter  red  wheat,  Bs.  &d.  a  8*.  9rf.  per  100  lbs. 

United  States. — The  President's  message  which  was 
sent  to  both  Houses  of  Congress  on  the  9th  inst.,  is  an 
important  and  valuable  state  paper.  In  our  limited 
space  we  can  only  very  briefly  refer  to  some  of  the  sub- 
jects on  which  it  treats.  In  regard  to  the  suppression 
of  the  rebellion,  he  states  that  the  military  operations  of 
the  past  year  have  had  the  effect  of  circumscribing  it 
within  much  narrower  limits,  and  by  the  complete  open- 
ing of  the  Mississippi  river,  the  territory  under  rebel  con- 
trol has  been  divided  into  two  distinct  and  widely  sepa- 
rated portions,  with  no  practical  communication  between 
them.  Of  the  emancipation  proclamation,  he  states  that 
no  servile  insurrection  or  tendency  to  violence  and 
cruelty  has  marked  the  measures  for  emancipating  and 
arming  the  coloured  people.  Of  those  who  were  slaves 
at  the  beginning  of  the  rebellion,  full  one  hundred  thou- 
sand are  now  in  the  military  service  of  the  United  States 
— about  half  which  number  actually  bear  arms  in  the 
ranks.  Friendly  relations  have  been  maintained  with 
all  foreign  Powers.  England  and  France  have  prevented 
the  departure  of  hostile  expeditions  from  their  ports. 
Questions  arising  out  of  the  war  and  the  blockade  have 
been  amicably  discussed,  and  as  far  as  possible,  accom- 
modated. The  new  treaty  with  England,  in  relation  to 
the  slave  trade,  has  ended  that  infamous  traffic  so  far  as 
citizens  of  the  United  Slates  are  concerned  in  it.  He 
hopes  that  the  difficulties  in  Japan  may  be  peacefully 
overcome.  The  international  telegraph  across  the  At- 
lantic, and  the  telegraphic  lines  from  Washington  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  along  the  Atlantic  sea-board  of  the 
United  States,  are  recommended  to  Congress.  The  sys- 
tematic encouragement  of  foreign  immigration  is  recom- 
mended, in  view  of  the  deficiency  of  labourers  in  every 
field  of  industry.  Since  the  blockade  was  instituted, 
more  than  one  thousand  vessels  have  been  captured  by 
the  United  States  ships  of  war;  and  the  value  of  the 
prizes  sent  in  for  adjudication  amounts  to  $13,000,000. 
The  navy  consists  of  588  vessels,  including  those  now 
building.  Seventy-five  are  iron-clad  armed  steamers. 
The  President  appends  to  his  message  a  proclamation 
ottering  a  free  pardon  to  all  concerned  in  the  rebellion, 
on  the  condition  of  their  taking  an  oath  of  allegiance 
and  obedience  to  the  national  government  and  all  its 
laws  without  exception.  Several  classes  of  persons  are,< 
however,  excluded  from  the  benefit  of  the  pardon,  viz: 
"All  who  are  or  shall  have  have  been  civil  or  diplomatic 
oflicers  or  agents  of  the  so-called  confederate  govern- 
ment; all  who  have  left  judicial  stations  under  the  United 
States  to  aid  the  rebellion  ;  all  who  are  or  shall  have 
been  military  or  naval  officers  of  said  confederate  govern- 
ment above  the  rank  of  colonel  in  the  army,  or  lieu- 
tenant in  the  navy;  all  who  left  scats  in  the  United 
Slates  Congress  to  aid  the  rebellion,"  &c.  &c. 

Prisoners  of  War. — The  number  of  rebel  prisoners  de- 
tained in  the  North,  is  stated  by  the  Secretary  of  War, 
in  his  annual  report,  to  be  above  forty  thousand.  The 
rebels  hold  about  thirteen  thousand  of  the  Federal  troops 
in  captivity.  These  unhap|)y  men  have  of  late  been 
treated  with  (irrcal  inhumanity,  deprived  of  shelter,  cloth- 
ing, and  food,  so  that  some  of  them  have  perished  from 
exposure  and  famine.  The  prisoners  are  now  supplied 
witli  food  and  raiment  by  the  United  Slates  government, 
by  benevolent  individuals,  and  charitable  associations. 
The  exchange  of  prisoners  has  censed  on  account  of  the 
unreasonable  conduct  of  the  rebel  authorities  who  re- 
leased from  their  (>arole  and  returned  to  the  rebel  army 
more  than  3.'), 000  men  who  were  captured  at  Vicksbuig 
and  Port  Hudson.  Thiy  also  still  refuse  to  recognize 
coloured  men  as  prisoners  of  war.  The  Secretary  of 
War  says,  that  the  rebel  prisoners  held  by  the  United 
Slates,  are  treated  with  the  utmost  humanity  aud  ten- 


derness consistent  with  security, — they  have  good  quar- 
ters, full  rations,  clothing  when  needed,  and  medical 
attendance  the  same  as  if  they  were  Federal  soldiers. 
The  confederate  authorities  have  forbidden  the  recep 
tion  of  any  further  supplies  for  the  Union  prisoners. 

The  Conscription  Law. — The  law  has  been  enforced  in 
twelve  States,  and  it  has  brought  from  these  States  fifty 
thousand  soldiers,  and  has  raised  a  fund  of  more  than 
ten  millions  of  dollars  for  procuring  substitutes.  Volun- 
teering is  going  on  actively  in  some  States,  and  the 
Secretary  of  War  anticipates  that  the  force  required  will 
in  a  great  measure  be  raised  without  drafting. 

The  Postal  Department. — The  revenues  of  the  United 
States  Post-office  during  the  last  fiscal  year  nearly 
equalled  the  expenditures,  the  latter  amounting  to  $11 
314,286,  and  the  former  to  $11,163,789.  The  nnmber 
of  post-offices  is  29,047,  being  an  increase  of  172  during 
the  year.  Stamps  to  the  value  of  $9,624,529  were  sold 
being  an  excess  over  the  previous  year  of  $2,714,397. 

Texas. — Despatches  from  General  Banks,  up  to  the  2d 
inst.,  report  the  continued  success  of  his  operations. 
The  forts  at  Brownsville,  Point  Isabel,  Aransas  and  Pass 
Cabello  at  Matagorda  Bay,  have  all  been  captured,  giving 
the  Federal  forces  the  control  of  central  and  western 
Texas,  and  all  the  important  points  on  the  coast,  except 
Galveston. 

East  Tennessee. — A  despatch  of  the  7th,  states  that 
Longstreet  was  retreating  into  Virginia  as  rapidly  as 
possible.  On  the  6th,  a  large  number  of  rebels  were 
captured  at  Clinch  River. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week  267.  Of  consump- 
tion, 44 ;  croup,  17. 

Pardon  of  a  Rebel  General. — The  President  has  issued 
a  pardon  for  E.  W.  Gantt,  of  Arkansas,  from  the  penalty 
of  treason  which  he  incurred  by  filling  the  office  of  a 
Brigadier-General  in  the  rebel  army.  The  pardon  rein- 
states Gen.  Gantt  in  all  his  rights  of  property  except 
those  relative  to  slaves. 

Southern  Items. — Jefferson  Davis  sent  his  message  to 
the  rebel  Congress  on  the  7th  inst.  He  recommends 
taxation  instead  of  further  sales  of  bonds  or  issues  of 
treasury  notes.  He  says  that  the  holders  of  the  currency 
now  outstanding,  can  only  be  .protected  by  substituting 
for  them  some  other  security.  The  currency  must  be 
promptly  redirced  to  prevent  the  present  inflated  prices 
reaching  rates  still  more  extravagant.  The  tone  of  the 
message  is  desponding,  especially  in  relation  to  the  cap- 
ture of  Vicksburg,  Port  Hudson,  and  other  important 
points  of  defence.  There  are  no  improvements  in  the 
relations  with  foreign  countries,  on  the  contrary  France 
and  Great  Britain  show  an  increasing  partiality  to  the 
side  of  the  United  States.  A  late  number  of  the  Rich- 
mond Whig  takes  a  gloomy  view  of  the  prospects  of  the 
confederacy.  The  Whig  says  :  "  We  have  a  department 
of  State  that  has  not  been  able  in  nearly  three  years  to 
establish  relations  with  any  other  State;  a  treasury  de- 
partment that  iias  failed  to  keep  its  finances  from  run- 
oing  to  ruin  ;  a  war  department  in  the  hands  of  a  chief 
whose  whole  studies  aud  course  of  life  have  been  purely 
and  peculiarly  civic;  a  navy  department  without  a  navy  ; 
a  post-office  department  with  a  very  shackling  system  of 
mails  ;  a  department  of  justice  vacant."  The  Whig  also 
says  :  "  In  Danville,  five  dollars  in  gold  were  sold  at  auc- 
tion, a  day  or  two  ago,  for  $140  in  confederate  notes." 
Charleston  des])atches  speak  of  the  occasional  bombard- 
ment of  the  city  and  of  the  rebel  batteries  on  James 
Island.  It  had  not  been  attended  with  much  injury  to 
either. 

Congress. — On  the  14th,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  announced  the  appointmentof  the  thirty- 
seven  standing  committees  of  the  House.  On  the  same 
day  the  standing  committees  of  the  Senate  were  elected 
by  ballot.  Fernando  Wood,  of  New  York,  submitted  a 
resolution  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  requesting 
the  President  to  appoint  three  commissioners,  who  shall 
be  empowered  to  0()en  negotiations  with  the  authorities 
at  Richmond  for  the  purpose  of  ending  the  war,  and  re- 
storing the  Union  upon  terms  of  equity,  fraternity  and 
equality  under  the  constitution.  The  resolution  was 
laid  on  the  table  by  a  vote  of  98  to  59.  Various  bills 
and  resolutions  were  introduced.  One  of  the  resolutions 
authorizes  the  President  to  give  notice  to  Great  Britain 
of  the  time  required  for  the  termination  of  the  treaty  of 
reciprocity.  A  joint  resolution  was  also  introduced  for 
the  appointment  of  commissioners  to  negociate  a  new 
treaty  of  reciprocity  with  Great  Britain.  The  present 
treaty  i)rt'veiils  the  United  Slates  government  from  re- 
vising the  tariff  or  levying  internal  taxes  according  to 
its  own  judgment.  An  important  bill  was  introduced 
by  Senator  Hale  for  the  entire  abolition  of  slavery.  It 
provides  that  in  order  to  more  cfiectually  suppress  the 
rebellion,  hereafter  all  persons  within  the  United  States 
of  America  are  equal  before  the  law,  and  all  claims  of 
pursoual  service,  excepting  those  founded  on  contract, 


and  the  claim  of  a  parent  to  the  services  of  a  minor 
child,  and  service  rendered  in  pursuance  of  a  sentence 
for  the  punishment  of  crime,  be  forever  abolished  ;  any- 
thing in  the  constitution  and  laws  of  any  State  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding. 

The  Markets^  ^"c. — The  following  were  the  quotations 
on  the  14th  inst.  Neio  York. — American  gold,  50  per 
cent,  premium.  Superfine  State  flour,  $6.05  a  $6.25. 
Shipping  Ohio,  $7.45  a  $7.55.  Baltimore  flour,  $7.50  a 
$8.  Chicago  spring  wheat,  $1.44  a  $1.47  ;  red  western, 
$1.55  a  $1.58;  amber,  $1.60  a  $1.63;  white  Gennessee, 
$1.80.  Barley,  $1.30  a  $1.45.  Oats,  87  a  91.  Western 
corn,  mixed,  $1.24  Hay,  $1.25  a  per  100  lbs.  Cotton, 
82  cts.  Philadelphia. — Superfine  flour,  $5.75  a  $6.25; 
family  and  fancy  brands,  $8.50  a  $10.  Fair  and  prime 
red  wheat,  $1.60  a  $1.65  ;  white,  $1.75  a  $2.  Rye,  $1.35 
a  $1.37.  Oats,  87  a  88  cts.  New  corn  $1.04  a  $1.10  ;  old, 
$1.20.  Clover  seed,  $7.25  a  $7.50.  The  cattle  market 
was  dull,  about  2100  head  were  offered,  of  which  350  to 
400  were  left  over  unsold.  Prices  ranging  from  $7  to 
$11  for  common  to  extra  quality.  The  sales  were  chiefly 
from  $8  to  $10.  Of  hogs,  6400  were  sold  at  $7.50  a  $9, 
and  4000  sheep  at  5  a  5^  per  lb.  gross.  Baltimore. — 
Kentucky  white  wheat,  $1.95  a  $1,98;  new  white  corn, 
$1.13  a  $1.15;  old,  $1.18  a  $1.20.  i?o«/on.---Westera 
mixed  corn,  $1.35;  yellow,  $1.38.  Oats,  80  a  83  cents. 
Rye,  $1.48. 


WEST-TOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL.  . 

A  Stated  Meeting  of  the  Committee  having  the  super- 
vision of  the  Boarding  School  at  West-Town,  will  be 
held  there  on  Fourth-day,  the  23d  of  Twelfth  month,  at 
10  o'clock  A.  M. 

The  Committee  on  Admissions  meet  at  8  o'clock  the 
same  morning,  and  that  on  Instruction  at  7J  o'clock  on 
the  preceding  evening. 

The  Visiting  Committee  attend  at  the  school  on 
Seventh-day,  the  19th  of  the  month. 

Joel  Evans, 

Twelfth  month  9th,  1863.  Clerk 

For  the  accommodation  of  the  Committee,  a  convey- 
ance will  be  at  the  Street  Road  Station  on  Seventh-daj 
afternoon,  the  19th  inst  ,  to  meet  the  train  that  leave.' 
Philadelphia  at  2  o'clock ;  also  on  Third-day  afternoon 
the  22d  inst.,  to  meet  the  trains  that  leave  the  city  at 
and  4  o'clock. 


WANTED.  ' 

A  Friend  qualified  to  fill  the  situation  of  Nuuse  in  th 
Boys'  Department  at  West-town  Boarding  School 
Apply  early  to  Sidney  Coates,  No.  1116  Arch  street 
Abigail  W.  Hall,  Fiazer  P.  0.,  Chester  Co.,  Pa;  Sara) 
C.  Paul,  Woodbury,  N.  J.,  or  Elizabeth  Allen,  Thirty 
sixth  and  Bridge  streets.  West  Philadelphia. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

NEAR  FRANKFORD,  (TWENTY-THIRD  WARD,  PHILADELPHIA 

Physician  and  Superintendent, — Joshua  H.  Worthinc 
TON,  M.  D. 

Application  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  may  t 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  to  Charlks  Ellis,  Cler 
of  the  Board  of  Managers,  No.  637  Market  Street,  Philt 
delphia,  or  to  any  other  Member  of  the  Board. 


RECEIPTS 

Received  from  C.  Cooper,  Pa.,  $2,  voL  36;  from  M.  Wi 
lits,  0.,  $2,  vol.  37,  and  for  J.  Hoyle,  Sr.,  J.  W.  McGre^ 
Hoyle,  Jr.,  and  F.  McGrew,  $2  each,  vol.  37  ;  from 
Hall,  Agt.,  0.,  $1,  to  No.  52,  vol.  37,  and  for  E.  Sidwe 
$2  vol.  36  ;  from  B.  Gilbert,  Pa.,  per  W.  C.  Cope,  $ 
vol.  37  ;  from  A.  Cowgill,  lo.,  $2  vol.  36,  and  for  G.  A 
Mott  and  Rachel  James,  $2  each,  vol.  37 ;  from  W.  Ma 
ters,  0.,  per  E.  Hollingsworth,  Agt.,  $2,  vol.  37  ;  fro| 
L.  Aldrich,  R.  I.,  $4,  vols.  36  and  37 

Notice.— The  remittance  of  R.  W.  Wright,  N.  Y.,  h 
not  been  received. 

Received  from  Salem,  N, 
men's  Relief  Association. 


J.,  $10  for  Friends  Free 


Died,  on  the  evening  of  ihe  2d  inst.,  1863,  at  his  re 
dence,  Columbus,  N.  J.,  John  Bishop,  a  beloved  meml 
and  elder  of  Upper  Springfield  Monthly  Meeting,  in 
86th  year  of  his  age. 

Errata. — In  Ihe  notice  of  the  decease  of  our  belo\ 
friend,  Smitu  Upton,  it  should  have  been  stated  that 
WAS  in  the  80th  year  of  his  age 

WM.  H.  PILE,  PRINTER, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Baak. 
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From  "Tlie  EcUnburgli  lleview." 

Chincliona  Cnltivation  in  India. 

To  transplaat  a  vegetable  or  a  tree  from  the  soil 
where  it  is  indigenous  to  some  other  region  fitted 
■'"Ito  receive  it,  is  to  extend  the  realm  of  Nature  her- 
self, and  to  produce  by  a  very  simple  process,  in- 
calculable results  on  the  economy  of  the  world. 
Agriculture,  trade,  fortune,  food,  population, 
liealtli,  may  all  be  powerfully  affected  by,the  trans- 
fer of  a  little  packet  of  seeds,  or  by  those  modern 
contiivances  known  as  "Ward's  cases,"  which 
have  so  much  facilitated  the  interchange  of  the 
|yegeta_ble  productions  of  the  globe.  It  is  almost 
incredible  how  many  of  the  commonest  and  most 
essential  elements  of  daily  life  and  daily  food  are 
due  to  the  aeelimatisatiaa  of  plants  in  countries 
nowhere  they  were  once  unknown ;  and  how  large  a 
share  human  industry  and  enterprise  have  had  in 
replenishing  our  forests,  our  gardens,  and  our  hot- 
iji'lhouses  with  "  grass,  the  herb  yielding  seed,  and 
the  tree  yielding  fruit,  whose  seed  was  in  itself, 
after  its  kind."  It  is  hardly  too  much^to  say  that 
successive  sevas  in  the  history  of  our  species  might 
be  traced  by  the  wider  diffusion  of  those  plants 
which  are  most  serviceable  to  the  wants  of  man. 
And  however  little  we  may  desire  the  intervention 
of  governments  in  regulating  the  ordinary  and 
natural  course  of  trade,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  introduction  of  new  and  useful  plants  to  be 
employed  in  the  industrial  arts,  for  purposes  of 
food,  or  for  medicinal  objects,  is  a  most  laudable 
use  of  the  money  and  power  of  States.  Without 
IcGrelsorae  sucb  intervention  it  would  have  been  totally 
impossible  for  C.  R.  Markham  to  accomplish  the 
arduous  task  which  he  has  described  in  the  volume 
we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  paper;  and  as- 
suredly the  zeal,  courage,  and  skill  displayed  by 
this  gentleman  in  transplanting  the  Chinehona 
tree  from  the  Peruvian  Andes  to  the  Highlands 
of  India,  entitle  him  to  a  distinguished  place 
among  the  benefactors  of  mankind.  The  success 
of  the  experiment  is  now  happily  beyond  question, 
and  we  owe  to  this  enterprise  the  certainty  that 
the  supply  of  one  of  the  most  important  remedies 
known  to  medicine  is  now  placed  under  the  pro- 
tection of  scientific  culture  and  commercial  in- 
terests, within  the  dependencies  of  the  British 
crown. 

It  is  now  more  than  two  centuries  since  the  in- 
valuable febrifuge  properties  of  a  genus  of  plants 
indigenous  to  immense  mountainous  tracts  of  the 
South  American  continent,  yet  strictly  limited  to 
particular  districts,  were  first  made  known  to  the 
physicians  of  Europe.    That  the  virtues  of  the 


bark  of  certain  species  of  (Jhinchona  were  known 
long  before  this  period  to  the  people  of  the  dis- 
tricts in  which  they  grew  is,  indeed,  highly  pro- 
bable, whatever  countenance  may  be  given  to  a 
contrary  opinion  by  the  absence  of  this  "  sovereign 
remedy  in  the  wallets  of  itinerant  native  doctors, 
who  have  plied  their  trade  from  father  to  son  since 
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the  time  of  the  Incas."  It  seems  probable," 
says  C.  R.  Markham,  "  that  the  Indians  were  aware 
of  the  virtues  of  Peruvian  bai'k  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Loxa,  230  miles  south  of  Quito,  where 
its  use  was  first  made  known  to  Europeans;  and 
the  Indian  name  for  the  tree,  Qahta-quiua,  'bark 
of  bark,'  indicates  that  it  was  believed  to  possess 
special  medicinal  properties."  To  what  extent 
this  knowledge  may  have  prevailed  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  say,  and  the  discussion  would  be  unprofit- 
able; but  the  important  fact  of  its  introduction 
into  Europe,  its  gradual  appreciation  by  the  phy- 
sicians of  that  portion  of  the  globe,  and  its  conse- 
quent distribution  over  the  wiiole  civilized  world, 
proving,  as  it  has  done,  one  of  the  greatest  boons 
ever  bestowed  upon  man,  deserves  a  more  particu- 
lar notice. 

The  name  of  Ana,  Countess  of  Ohinchon,  is 
immortalised  by  its  having  been  applied  by  the 
great  author  of  systematic  botany  to  this  priceless 
genus  of  plants.  This  lady,  the  wife  of  the  Count 
of  Chinchou,  the  Viceroy  of  Peru,  was  in  1638 
attacked  with  fever  at  Lima.  "  The  cotregidor  of 
Loxa,  Don  Juan  Lopez  de  Canizares,  sent  a  parcel 
of  powdered  quinquina  bark  to  her  physician, 
Juan  de  Veg  i,  assuring  him  that  it  was  a  sovereign 
and  never-fiiliiig  remedy  for  '  tertiana.'  It  was 
administered  to  the  countess  and  eifected  a  com- 
plete cure."  Returning  to  Spain  with  her  hus- 
band, in  1640,  and  briogin  r  '.vith  her  a  quantity 
of  the  healing  bark,  she  wa.s  thus  the  first  person 
to  introduce  this  invaluable  medicine  into  Europe. 
In  memory  of  this  great  service  Linnajus  named 
the  genus  which  yielded  the  remedy  Cinchona; 
omitting  the  1i  from  the  first  syllable,  which,  how- 
ever, is  now  by  common  consent  restored. 

The  districts  where  the  trees  grew  which  yielded 
the  bark  were  for  a  long  time  comparatively  little 
known  to  European  geographers,  and  still  less 
were  botanists  acquainted  with  the  various  species 
of  Chincliona  from  which  the  new  drug  was  pro- 
cured. It  was,  however,  a  matter  of  urgent  in- 
terest that  a  more  accurate  knowledge  should  be 
obtained  of  all  the  circumstances  connected  with 
a  material  of  such  growing  importance.  The  at- 
tention of  men  of  science  no  less  than  of  commer- 
cial men  was  directed  to  these  objects,  and  the 
botanists  attached  to  various  expeditions  were 
charged  with  the  duty  of  ascertaining  the  locali- 
ties, characters,  and  properties  of  the  difi"erent 
varieties  of  the  now  famous  "Peruvian  bark." 
The  French  expedition  of  1735,  the  primary  ob- 
ject of  which  was,  however,  rather  geodetic  than 
either  botanical  or  commercial,  possesses  a  double 
interest,  inasmuch  as  to  it  we  owe  the  first  descrip- 
tion of  the  "quinquina"  tree,  and  that  the  first 
attempt  to  transport  plants  of  it  to  Europe  was 
made  by  De  la  Condamine,  who  was  a  member  of 
the  expedition.  In  this  attempt  he  failed,  as  the 
box  of  young  plants  which  he  had  secured  was 


unfortunately  washed  overboard,  after  he  had  pre- 
served them  for  eight  months.        *        *  * 

It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  the  gradual  steps  by 
which  the  prejudices,  which  for  some  time  inter- 
fered with  the  general  adoption  of  the  medicine, 
were  overcome,  and  its  great  importance  ultimately 
recognised.  The  interest  which  it  has  ever  since 
excited,  and  the  value  universally  attached  to  it, 
cannot  be  more  strikingly  shown  than  by  the 
number  of  distinct  treatises  of  which  these  pro- 
ducts have  formed  the  subject. 

Modern  chemistry,  by  the  discovery  of  the  vege- 
table alkaloids  in  which  the  virtues  of  many  of  the 
most  important  medicinal  plants  are  found  to  re- 
side, has  rendered  the  administration  of  such 
remedies  at  once  more  certain  and  more  easy;  and 
in  the  case  of  the  present  article  of  the  Materia 
Medica,  every  other  means  of  its  administration 
has  almost  entirely  given  place  to  this  modifica- 
tion of  its  essential  remedial  elements.  It  is  now 
ascertained  that  no  fewer  than  four  distinct  alka- 
loids, having  more  or  less  similar  qualities,  exist 
in  different  proportions  in  the  species  of  Chin- 
chona.  "The  final  discovery  of  quinine  is  due  to 
the  French  chemists  Pelletier  and  Gaventon,  in 
1820.  They  considered  that  a  vegetable  alkaloid, 
analogous  to  morphine  and  strychnine,  existed  in 
quinquina  bark  ;  and  they  afterwards  discovered 
that  the  febrifugal  principle  was  seated  in  two 
alkaloids,  separate  or  together,  in  the  different 
kinds  of  bark,  called  quinine  and  cMncTionine, 
with  the  same  virtues,  which,  however,  were  more 
powerful  in  quinine."  *  *  * 

The  obvious  importance  of  keeping  up  the  sup- 
ply of  so  precious  a  material  appears  to  have  been 
long  lost  sight  of,  and  the  most  reckless  extrava- 
gance, and  an  utter  disregard  of  future  require- 
ments, characterised  the  conduct  of  the  bark  col- 
lectors. The  government  of  Spain  made  but  few 
and  unsatisfactory  efforts  to  supply  by  cultivation 
the  waste  which  was  daily  increasing,  and  the  total 
destruction  of  the  trees  appeared  imminent.  The 
testimony  of  Dr.  Weddell  shows  that  in  many 
cases  it  was  the  custom  to  bark  the  trees  while 
they  were  standing,  which,  of  course,  ensured  their 
death ;  or  if  they  were  felled,  the  collectors  took 
the  bark  from  that  side  of  the  tree  only  which  was 
uppermost,  to  save  themselves  the  trouble  of  turn- 
ing over  the  trunk.  No  extent  of  country  on 
which  the  trees  grew  could  suffice  to  counterbal- 
ance such  wanton  iinprovldenee  as  this,  and  yet 
the  Spanish  government,  and  subsequently  the 
revolutionary  governments,  appear  to  have  been 
equally  careless  of  the  future. 

The  attempt  of  Condamine,  in  connection  with 
the  French  expedition  of  1739,  and  subsequent 
explorations  by  whomsoever  undertaken,  had  for 
their  object  rather  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the 
different  species  of  Chinchona  and  their  relative 
value,  and  to  ascertain  their  geographical  distri- 
bution, than  to  procure  their  transportation  to 
other  places  of  growth.  The  mission  of  Dr.  Wed- 
dell, under  the  orders  of  the  French  government, 
commenced  during  the  reign  of  Louis-Philippe, 
was  by  far  the  most  important  expedition  under- 
taken before  that  of  C.  R.  Markham.    Dr.  Wed- 
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dell,  whose  scientific  knowledge  perfectly  quaMed 
him  for  the  task,  made  two  voyages  to  South 
America  with  the  primary  object  of  obtaining  in- 
formation respecting  the  Ohinchona  trees,  and  he 
thoroughly  investigated  the  districts  in  which  they 
grew,  both  in  Southern  Peru  and  Bolivia.  His 
great  work  before  alluded  to  contains  the  results 
of  these  investigations,  and,  together  with  his  sub- 
sequent account  of  his  travels,  affords  a  vast 
amount  of  information  both  scientific  and  practical. 
He  also  brought  seeds  of  one  of  the  most  important 
species,  C.  Calimya,  to  Paris,  from  which  plants 
were  raised  in  the  Jardin  dcs  Plantes,  in  1848. 

Without  dwelling  upon  the  difficulties  and  com- 
parative failure  of  the  Dutch  proceedings,  it  is 
more  interesting  now  to  trace  our  own  more  suc- 
cessful career  in  this  important  undertaking.  The 
credit  of  the  first  suggestion  of  the  transplantation 
of  Chinchona  trees  into  our  own  dependencies  is 
due  to  Dr.  Royle,  whose  acute  and  sagacious  mind 
had  thoroughly  appreciated  the  importance  of  such 
a  measure,  and  whose  residence  in  India  had  con- 
vinced him  of  its  practicability.  In  1839,  Dr. 
Royle,  in  his  "Illustrations  of  Himalayan  Botany," 
recommended  the  introduction  of  Chinchona  plants 
into  India,  pointing  out  the  Neilgherry  and  Silhet 
Hills,  as  suitable  sites  for  the  experiment.  One 
urgent  appeal  after  another  was  made  to  the 
government,  without,  however,  receiving  the  at- 
tention which  the  subject  deserved,  or  producing 
any  practical  results. 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

CTo  be  concluded.) 


The  Value  of  a  Soul. — Our  fault  is,  that  we 
swell  the  importance  of  concerns,  merely  tempo 
ral,  to  an  unmeasured  size,  and  diminish  those  of 
eternity  in  the  same  proportion.  The  light  which 
the  gospel  opens  on  the  mind,  claims  the  right  of 
holding  an  entire  and  absolute  control  over  hu- 
man affairs.  How  often  do  we  hear  it  asserted, 
that  the  salvation  of  one  immortal  soul,  is  an  ob- 
ject of  far  greater  importance,  than  all  the  tempo- 
ral concerns  of  all  the  kingdoms  in  the  world,  dur- 
ing all  the  ages  of  time.  Nor  did  I  ever  hear 
this  assertion  condemned  as  false  or  extravagant. 
It  is  a  matter  of  mathematical  certainty,  that  one 
soul  shall  enjoy  a  greater  quantity,  if  I  may  so 
speak,  of  happiness,  or  endure  a  greater  portion 
of  misery,  than  the  amount  of  happiness  or  misery 
yet  experienced  by  the  whole  human  race.  Any 
certain  degree  of  happiness  or  misery  continued, 
and  made  absolutely  eternal,  will  at  length  sur- 
pass, in  quantity  and  importance,  any  given 
amount  of  happiness  or  misery.  To  show  how 
this  may  be  ascertained,  let  it  be  supposed  that 
there  have  lived  already  one  million  of  millions  of 
human  beings;  which  is  probably  ten  times  more 
than  the  real  number.  Let  us  suppose  that  they 
lived  on  an  average,  thirty  years  apiece,  which  is 
far  too  large  a  calculation.  The  consequence  will 
be,  that  one  man  who  shall  be  happy  or  miserable 
thirty  millions  of  millions  of  years,  will  have  en- 
joyed or  suffered  more  than  all  the  human  race 
have  yet  enjoyed  or  suffered. 

Indeed,  sir,  since  I  am  on  this  speculation,  and 
am  sensible  that  I  address  a  mind  that  is  no  stran- 
ger to  the  powers  and  connections  of  calculation, 
suffer  me  to  suppose,  that  the  number  of  years  can 
be  computed,  and  wo  can  easily  perceive  that  one 
immortal  soul  should  overpass  that  period,  and 
even  double  it  a  thousand  and  a  thousand  times, 
and  still  have  an  eternity  before  him. 

How  important,  then,  is  the  destiny  of  one  soul, 
and  how  do  all  concerns  which  are  merely  temporal, 
diminish  before  it;  lot  not  these  speculations  be 
waived  under  the  charge  of  mctaphi/sical.  They 


lie  in  the  great  lines  of  truth,  and  present  before 
us  a  glimpse  of  our  prospects. — Letters  addressed 
to  Caleb  Strong,  late  Governor  of  Massachusetts, 
1817. 


Ad  Interesting  Letter  from  an  Interesting  Region. 

The  gentleman  to  whom  this  letter  was  ad- 
dressed has  allowed  it  to  be  published,  at  the 
solicitation  of  several  friends. 

Denver,  Jnly  30,  1863. 

Dear  ,  I  have  just  returned  from  a  trip  to 

Pike's  Peak  and  the  South  Park.  Two  weeks 
since  I  took  the  Santa  Fe  coach,  and  had  a  pleasant 
ride  to  Colorado  city,  at  the  foot  of  the  peak,  80 
miles  from  here.  They  drove  a  team  of  mustangs, 
wild,  fiery  animals,  on  a  dead  run  all  the  time. 
There  are  many  objects  of  interest  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  peak.  I  remained  there  two  days, 
visiting  the  Soda  Springs  and  the  "  Garden  of  the 
Gods." 

The  Soda  Springs  are  a  great  curiosity.  The 
water  gushes  out  of  the  solid  rock,  boiling  up  ten 
or  twelve  inches.  The  soda  water  is  equal  to  the 
best  manufactured  article,  and  with  a  little  syrup 
and  tartaric  acid,  makes  a  refreshing  drink.  It  is 
strongly  impregnated  with  carbonic  acid  gas.  A 
bottle  of  it,  corked  and  slightly  shook,  will  pop 
the  cork  with  some  force.  There  are  three  soda 
springs,  of  different  degrees  of  strength,  and  two 
sulphur  springs.  The  largest  is  about  four  feet 
in  diameter,  and  four  feet  deep.  I  bathed  in  it, 
although  it  was  icy  cold.  The  water  from  the 
sulphur  spring  is  similar  to  Bedford  water. 

The  "  Garden  of  the  Gods"  is  a  wild,  magnifi- 
cent spot — a  level  park  of  ten  acres,  surrounded 
by  perpendicular  walls  of  red  rock,  three  and  four 
hundred  feet  high.  The  rocks  are  a  species  of 
sandstone,  and,  from  the  action  of  time  and 
weather,  have  taken  the  most  fantastic  shapes. 
They  remind  you  of  the  ruins  of  some  gigantic 
cathedral.  There  is  a  cave  in  one  of  them,  which 
I  entered,  crawling  through  a  hole  two  feet  high, 
for  about  six  feet.  The  cave  is  fifty  feet  hish  and 
about  seventy  long.  I  built  a  large  fire  in  it,  and 
saw  the  whole  dimensions. 

I  next  started  across  the  mountains  for  South 
Park.  The  first  three  miles  from  Colorado  to  the 
springs  is  a  most  beautiful  drive — a  level  gravel 
road  winding  through  the  clumps  of  willow  and 
pines,  covered  with  wild  clematis,  now  in  full 
iloom.  After  passing  the  springs,  we  ascended  the 
mountains,  and  for  ten  miles  passed  over  the  rough- 
est road  imaginable,  winding  around  and  crossing 
over  peaks  and  ranges,  dragging  the  wagon  over 
rocks  washed  out  two  feet  high.  At  night  we 
encamped  on  the  Fontaine  qui  Bouille,  one  of  the 
headwaters  of  the  Arkansas.  The  road  was  better 
afterwards,  although  continually  ascending,  and 
we  made  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles  a  day.  The 
mountain  scenery  is  not  to  be  imagined  from  any 
comparison  with  the  mountains  of  Pennsylvania. 
From  Colorado  city  to  the  South  Park  is  about  70 
-miles.  We  saw  considerable  game — elk,  antelope 
and  deer,  but  did  not  stop  to  hunt. 

The  first  view  of  the  park  is  truly  magnificent. 
An  expanse  of  twenty-five  to  thirty  mifes  across 
the  southern  part  lay  before  us,  while  to  the  north 
the  eye  rested  on  the  mountains  a  hundred  miles 
away.  The  ground  is  perfectly  level — here  and 
there  a  slight  elevation  or  roll;  on  the  west  and 
south  the  snowy  range ;  on  the  east  the  rantre  we 
had  but  just  cro,«sed.  In  fine,  a  large  park  of  high 
table  land,  walled  in  by  mountains.  ° 

We  crossed  this  park  to  the  snowy  range,  in  one 
day.  I  rode  a  Navajo  pony,  tongh,\viry,  and  fleet 
as  a  deer.  I  chased  an  antelope  for  an  hour  and 
held  my  own,  but  could  not  get  close  enough  for  a 


ihot.  We  remained  at  the  southern  mines,  a 
'Buckskin  Joe,"  a  couple  of  days,  and  ascende 
the  range  to  the  snow,  and  had  the  rare  pleasur 
of  gathering  snow  in  July  with  one  hand,  an^ 
flowers  with  the  other.  Flowers  of  the  most  beau 
tiful  description  grow  close  to  the  edge  of  th 
snow. 

From  the  top  of  the  range  a  magnificent  viei 
was  had  of  the  Park,  with  its  lakes  and  silve 
streams.  I  aftetwards  went  up  to  the  Excelsio 
lode,  in  a  car.  There  is  a  double  track,  eight  hun 
dred  and  fifty  feet  long,  at  an  angle  of  fifty  degrees 
the  loaded  car  drawing  up  the  empty  one.  It  i 
rather  exciting  flying  up  the  side  of  the  mountain 
After  climbing  up  a  narrow  gorge  from  the  termi 
nation  of  the  road,  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet, 
came  to  the  lode,  and  descended  the  shaft,  on 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  below  the  surface.  A.t  th 
bottom  they  struck  a  natural  cave  one  hundree 
feet  long-.  After  spending  some  time  there,  . 
came  down  the  mountain,  glad  to  get  once  mor' 
on  ground  less  calculated  to  make  the  head  swim 
The  ore  yields  about  one  hundred  dollars  per  cord 
it  will  not  pay  to  mill,  and  is  worked  in  arrastre 
— a  horizontal  water-wheel  dragging  a  boulde! 
around  in  the  centre,  which  crushes  the  ore  an(l 
amalgamates  it. 

We  had  some  rare  sport,  rolling  rocks  from  thi, 
mountain  top.   Starting  one  weighing  several  tons  J 
it  would  fly  down  the  mountain  bounding  fron 
rock  to  rock,  fifty  or  a  hundred  feet  at  a  leap,  anc"  ' 
on  reaching  the  timber  line  it  would  go  on  plung; 
ing  and  crashing  the  pines  for  a  couple  of  miles. 

Leaving  Buckskin  Joe,  which  is  but  a  few  mi 
ner's  cabins,  we  went  about  25  miles  down  th 
Park  to  the  south  branch  of  the  South  Platte 
where  it  emerges  from  the  range;  and  in  half  i 
day  caught  thirty  pounds  of  splendid  trout.  Ihii 
fishing  would  just  suit  uncle  A.  or  Dr.  L.;  use  th( 
artificial  fly,  and  pull  out  the  fish  with  as  mi  cl 
rapidity  as  you  care  about.  We  had  plenty  o 
small  game;  I  shot  ducks  and  jack  rabbits  with  i 
pistol.  We  got  but  little  venison,  as  the  dee 
were  extremely  shy.  We  did  not  see  a  sing! 
person  all  the  way  from  Colorado,  over  a  hundrec 
miles. 

Having  spent  as  much  time  as  I  could  well  sp^re 
we  started  for  Colorado,  reaching  there  Saturday 
night.  I  never  enjoyed  a  trip  more  in  my  life 
not  only  for  pleasure,  but  for  information  of  the 
country.  In  eight  days  I  gained  over  six  pound: 
in  weight,  slept  on  the  ground  rolled  up  in  a  buf  |J. 
falo  robe  every  night,  and  rode  over  200  miles  or 
a  hard  wooden  saddle. 

I  have  also  made  a  trip  to  Central  City,  45  miloi 
from  here.  You  strike  the  mountains  within  It 
miles  from  Denver,  and  the  rest  of  the  way  is  uj 
mountain  roads,  which  are  kept  in  good  order 
though  sometimes  pretty  steep.  The  city  is  ir 
the  centre  of  the  mining  district.  It  is  built  or 
the  side  of  a  mountain,  and  is  composed  of  one 
narrow  winding  street;  the  houses  on  one  side  dug  ^' 
into  the  mountain,  and  on  the  other  propped  or  y 
poles.  The  richest  gulches  concentrate  here.  Thej 
have  all  been  worked  out,  but  it  is  paying  to  worL 
them  over  again.  The  mines  are  situated  all  ovei 
the  mountains  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see,  and  noth 
ing  is  heard  but  the  continuous  thump  of  the 
quartz  mills. 

I  visited  all  the  largest  establishments  and  saw 
the  whole  process.  The  largest  mill  contains 
thirty-two  stamps.  It  is  owned  by  Colonel  Casey 
who  came  here  in  1859,  and  went  to  mining  with 
his  pick  and  shovel,  struck  large  lodes,  and  is  now 
a  rich  man.  Lee,  Judd  &  Lee,  of  the  Black  Hawk 
Company,  are  very  successful.  They  own  three 
mills,  and  are  working  the  old  Gregory  and  Bob 
tail  lodes,  the  richest  yet  discovered.    All  the 
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millmea  are  keeping  the  "  tailings,"  as  they  con- 
jsjj|tain  more  gold  than  was  originally  extracted. 

All  the  stores  at  Central  City  were  open  on 
Sund-ay,  and  doing  a  larger  business  than  through 
(Iijj.he  wgek;  the  theatre  also  was  open  in  the  even- 
ing.   The  nights  were  quite  cool ;  we  had  fires, 
ij^nnd  slept  under  blankets.    The  scenery  is  magni- 
ijljj  ficent  beyond  description.    On  top  of  one  of  the 
mountains  above  Central  is  a  beautiful  little  lake 
I  jbout  half  a  mile  long.    I  ascended  to  it,  and  was 
,  .'epaid  with  a  view  of  the  snowy  range  on  one  side, 
j  md  far  in  the  distance  on  the  other,  beyond  tweuty- 
ive  miles  of  mountain  peaks,  stretched  the  blue 
xpanse  of  prairie. 

The  only  land  cultivated  in  this  territory  is  along 
he  streams,  about  half  a  mile  on  each  side,  and 
s  far  as  it  can  be  irrigated.    The  currents  are 

f"*xceedingly  rapid,  and  the  water  can  be  taken 
irectly  out  into  a  ditch  and  conducted  around  the 
ase  of  the  bluffs,  which  are  from  half  a  mile  to  a 
nile  on  either  side,  thereby  watering  the  whole 
)ottom.  The  soil  is  unusually  pi-oductive.  —  F. 
as  a  beautiful  plantation  on  Clear  creek,  about 
bur  miles  from  Denver,  which  I  visited.  .He  has 
n  fine  cultivation  a  hundred  acres  of  corn,  a  large 
[uantity  of  spring  wheat,  barley,  &c.,  besides  a 
arge  truck  patch.  They  pay  their  hands  from 
fty  to  one  hundred  dollars  a  mouth,  making  use 
f  the  best  farming  implements.  It  requires  a 
J  iirgo  outlay  of  capital,  but  a  large  profit  is  realized. 
—Nor lib  American  and  U.  *S'.  Gazette. 
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Ah  Ad  man  it  ion  against  departures  from  our 
jJIiristian  Teslimonien. — Being  of  a  lively,  ani- 
"  aated  disposition,  Anna  Maria  Boyce  had,  con- 
'irary  to  the  advice  of  her  parents,  suffered  her 
aind  to  be  drawn  aside  from  the  simplicity  of 
ruth  as  professed  by  Friends:  and  although  in 
ther  respects  she  had  been  in  a  good  degree  care- 
'al  to  perform  her  filial  and  social  duties,  yet  her 
adulging  in  some  of  the  prevailing  fashions  of 
he  day,  was  a  source  of  much  painful  conflict  to 
"^  J  ler  when  laid  upon  a  sick  bed.  But  being  brought, 
hrough  the  manifestations  of  the  light  of  Christ 
iiiiidiec  ^  i^gj,  conscience,  to  perceive  their  vanity  and  sin- 
ulness,  and  to  feel  that  godly  sorrow  which 
P'^Vorketh  repentance,  she  was  favored  to  experience 
''""'^Jhe  remission  of  her  sins,  and  to  place  her  whole 
"'),  %nfidence  in  her  dear  Redeemer.    Thus  she  ob- 
J  lined  a  well  grounded  hope  that  a  mansion  was 
'if  'repared  for  her  in  his  heavenly  kingdom ;  and 
"'  luring  her  long  and  protracted  illness,  was  pre- 
erved  in  much  sweetness  and  composure,  evincing 
reat  patience  and  resignation,  although  her  suf- 
erings  at  times  were  very  severe. 

The  conflict  and  distress  of  mind  which  she 
.xperienced  for  her  departures  from  those  ohris- 
i J  ian  testimonies,  furnish  an  admonition  to  others 
"  0  be  more  faithful  in  supporting  tliem,  that  they 
tailK"  lay  not,  on  a  dying-bed,  in  addition  to  the  pains 
loi  oni  f  ^i^g  body,  have  the  bitter  reflection  of  having 
een  unwilling  to  take  up  the  cross  and  follow^ 
lieir  blessed  Saviour  in  the  way  of  his  leading. — 
Memorial  of  Anna  Maria  Boyce. 
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How  French  Peasant  Women  Sell  their  Hair. 
A  writer  in  an  English  magazine  thus  describes 
be  trade  in  hair  which  is  carried  on  in  some  of 
lie  departments  of  France. 

"This  singular  trafiio,"  he  says,  "exists  ex- 
eptionally  in  two  or  three  districts,  but  in  parts 
f  Western  Normandy,  and  especially  in  Brittany, 
is  carried  on  with  vigour.  In  the  Morbihan, 
'inisterre,  and  the  Cotes  du  Nord,  it  is  a  regu- 
irly  accepted  system,  and  three-fourths  of  the 
easant  women  of  these  departments  apply  it  reso- 
ately.  _ 

"  It  is  not  because  their  hair  is  particularly  long 


or  fine  that  the  Bretonnes  have  taken  up  this  trade 
— they  have  no  more  of  it  than  their  neighbours. 
Wet  weather  and  buckwheat  bread,  which  are 
two  specialties  of  Brittany,  cannot  be  supposed 
to  contribute  to  the  production  of  hair.  In- 
deed, the  male  Bretons  are  not  a  very  large- 
bearded  race.  It  is  not  from  their  geographical 
position,  or  because  their  names  end  in  ec,  that 
the  women  of  Brittany  have  become  the  great 
purveyors  of  the  raw  material  of  wigs,  but  solely 
because  they  have  adopted  the  thing  as  a  habit, 
and  that  they  are,  with  few  exceptions,  the  only 
female  inhabitants  of  France  who  will  consent  to 
the  sacrifice  of  their  locks.  The  sacrifice  is,  how- 
ever, less  real  with  them  than  it  would  be  any 
where  else,  in  consequence  of  the  shape  of  their 
caps,  which  entirely  hide  the  head,  and  would 
show  no  hair  if  it  existed. 

"But  while  all  the  Breton  caps  possess  this 
distinctive  peculiarity,  they  assume  in  detail  a 
thousand  forms ;  nearly  every  village  has  the  spe- 
cial variation,  which,  though  too  delicate  to  strike 
a  stranger's  unpractised  eye,  is  still  sufficient  to 
enable  the  natives  to  distinguish  the  locality  it 
hails  from.  It  may  be  that  the  shorn  females  con- 
sole themselves  for  the  privation  of  their  legiti- 
mate head  covering  by  this  prodigious  diversity 
of  starched  coiffures. 

"  The  trade  in  hair  is  carried  on  by  the  country 
hawkers,  who  go  about  from  cottage  to  cottage, 
inquiring  for  crowns  to  shave.  But  the  Breton- 
nes are  suspicious,  and  generally  prefer  to  take 
their  mcrcliandizo  to  the  towns.  Those  who  have 
hairy  goods  to  sell  come  into  the  market,  and  sta- 
tion themselves  in  a  cornei'  which  is  especially 
reserved  for  the  class  of  transactions  they  have  in 
view,  just  as  other  particular  spots  are  respectively 
appropriated  to  dealings  in  butter,  hay,  and  bul- 
locks. Some  chairs  from  the  neighbouring  wine 
shop  are  placed  there,  and  on  them  sit  the  candi- 
dates for  shearing,  waiting  for  a  buyer.  Some  of 
the  more  important  hawkers  are  polite  enough  to 
provide  their  lady  customers  with  a  tarpaulin  shed 
— but  this  attention  is  very  rare. 

"  When  the  trafficking  parties  get  face  to  face, 
they  haggle  for  hours  over  the  price  to  be  paid 
for  the  offered  crop.  The  woman  takes  off  her 
abundant  cap  and  the  tight  coiffure  of  white  calico 
which  is  bound  round  her  head,  unties  her  knot, 
lets  fall  her  hair,  and  then  expatiates — always  in 
a  tone  of  indignant  reproach — on  the  merits  of 
the  hair  which  nature  has  given  her.  The  hawker, 
of  course,  depreciates  its  qualities.  '  You  call 
that  hair,'  he  says  ;  '  why  it  isn't  longer  than  a 
duck's  feathers  ;  it  is  almost  as  fine  as  barley-straw, 
and  it  grows  as  thick  as  apple-trees  in  an  orchard. 
I  should  be  ruined  if  I  were  to  buy  such  stuff.' 
The  woman  shrieks  back,  '  Now,  you  know  my 
hair  is  much  better  than  that  of  Yolande  Kero- 
kekodec,  which  you  bought  on  St.  John's  day, 
two  years  ago,  and  for  which  you  paid  two  cotton 
handkerchiefs,  ten  yards  of  black  binding,  and  a 
packet  of  pins — and  I  won't  take  less.'  The  haw- 
ker finally  consents  to  ruin  himself,  but  he  refuses 
to  accept  the  precedent  of  Madame  Kerokekodec, 
who,  as  he  well  remembers,  had  hair  as  long  as 
the  cord  of  a  well,  and  soft  as  curdled  cream,  and 
as  shiny  as  the  Prefect's  boots. 

"  Until  very  lately  the  payment  was  never  made 
in  money;  it  was  solely  composed  of  articles  from 
the  hawker's  pack;  but  the  hair-sellers  are  now 
beginning  to  insist  on  cash,  and  hawkers  mourn- 
fully say  that  the  trade  is  going  to  ruin,  because 
they  can  now  only  make  one  profit  instead  of  two. 
The  price  of  an  ordinary  shock  of  hair  is  from 
eighteen  pence  to  two  shillings  ;  if  it  be  a  first 


four  shillings;  but  that  is  an  ideal  rate  of  which 
the  neighbouring  country  would  talk  with  bitter 
envy  for  subsequent  months. 

"  As  soon  as  the  treaty  is  concluded  it  is  exe- 
cuted. The  purchaser  brings  out  a  formidable 
pair  of  shears,  gathers  up  his  victim's  falling  locks, 
and  prepares  to  give  a  first  slice  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  from  her  crown.  But  the  patient  will  not 
have  that  at  all ;  she  bounds  from  her  chair  in 
boiling  indignation,  and  insists  that  at  least  an 
inch  shall  be  left  all  over. 

"  Another  long  dispute  takes  place,  and  is 
usually  followed  up  by  half  a  dozen  more  during 
the  progress  of  the  cutting.  When  it  is  finished, 
the  hawker  rolls  up  his  purchase,  and  stuffs  it  into 
a  sack  in  company  with  previous  similar  acquisi- 
tions; while  the  shorn  female  ties  up  her  skull, 
pockets  the  miserable  price  she  has  received,  and 
trudges  back  to  her  village,  calculating  how  long 
her  hair  will  take  to  grow  again,  so  that  she  may 
arrive  at  another  bargain  for  it. 

'  From  fifteen  to  forty  years  of  age  the  hair  is 
saleable  about  seven  times  ;  but  the  price  dimin- 
ishes on  each  occasion,  because  of  the  greater 
coarseness  of  the  product.  Now,  as  the  total  fe- 
male population  of  the  three  hair-growing  depart- 
ments stands  at  eight  hundred  and  ninety-three 
thousand,  of  whom  at  least  one-half  are  above  fif- 
teen, it  follows  that,  if  three  quarters  of  them 
pursue  the  trade,  some  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  heads  contribute,  in  that  district  alone, 
to  the  supply  of  wigs  and  fauses-queues  to  the 
richer  classes. 

"  The  thing  is  such  a  habit  in  Brittany,  and  is 
regarded  as  so  natural,  (though  there  are  symp- 
toms that  it  is  diminishing,)  that  if  a  young  girl 
wants  a  pair  of  sabots,  her  mother  will  simply 
send  her  to  market  to  exchange  her  hair  against 
them.  The  women  who  have  contracted  the  habit 
of  dealing  regularly,  as  long  as  they  can  get  a 
crop,  cannot  bear  to  have  their  hair  long  after- 
wards;  so  when  it  turns  grey,  and  is  no  longer 
saleable,  they  hack  it.  down  themselves,  and  keep 
it  in  such  a  bristly  state,  that  when  they  take  off 
their  coiffes  it  jumps  up  into  a  thorny  aureole, 
like  a  fire-work  in  explosion.  There  is  a  grizzly 
old  peasant  woman  near  St.  Brienc,  who  has 
smouldered  into  rheumatism  and  neuralgia,  and 
who  always  exclaims  indignamtly  at  her  hair  as 
the  cause  of  them ;  when  a  twinge  comes  on,  she 
tells  her  grandchild  to  cut  off  a  little  square  there, 
just  there;  that  is  where  the  pain  is;  it  will  go 
away  with  the  hair." 

Tlie  Horrors  and  Fiendishness  of  War. — No 
pencil  can  draw  in  its  true  colours  the  portrait  of 
war.  It  is  all  extreme,  all  horrible,  all  devilish. 
It  is  a  sight  sufficiently  odious  and  repulsive,  to 
see  two  men  quarrel  and  fight,  even  without  any 
real  intention  of  killing;  but  when  a  great  many 
thousands  on  each  side,  and  the  late  armies  in 
Europe  have  consi.<!tpd  often  of  some  hundreds  of 
thousands,  meet  for  the  known  pxn-pose  of  killing 
each  other ;  to  see  them  by  thousands  dashed  in 
pieces  by  cannon  balls  and  grape  shot,  pierced  by 
musket  bullets,  cut  down  by  swords — transfixed 
by  bayonets,  crushed  by  carriages,  and  trampled 
by  horses;  to  hear  their  groans  and  cries,  their 
curses  and  execrations;  to  see  them  rushing  on 
with  fury,  or  retreating  with  precipitation  and 
despair,  presents  a  scene  which  neither  tongue, 
pen,  nor  pencil  can  reach. 

*  *  *  *  Sir,  the  first  and  most  prominent  feature 
of  war,  is  its  destruction  of  human  life.  But 
whoever  would  attempt  an  estimate  of  this,  must 
I  not  limit  his  calculations  merely  to  such  as  fall  in 


transaction,  the  crop  luxuriantrand  virgin  of  tbelbattb;  but  must  extend  it  to  all  whose  ordinary 
scissors,  it  may  get  up  to  the  fantastic  sum  of  I  term  of  life  is  cut  short  by  means  ot  war.  In  tms 
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view  of  the  question,  I  sliould  not  hesitate  a  mo- 
ment to  say,  that  war  lias  destroyed  a  third  part 
of  the  human  race.  For  it  often  brines  pestilence 
and  famine  in  its  train.  Now  the  first  object  of 
society  is  to  render  life  secure  and  happy;  we  sec 
by  what  means  this  object  has  been  frustrated. — 
Letters  Addressed  to  Caleb  Sti-omj,  lata  Governor 
of  Massachusetts,  1817. 


All  trae  repentance  is  followed  by  a  forsahing 
of  the  evil,  and  where  this  effect  is  not  produced, 
there  can  be  no  scriptural  ground  to  hope  for  for- 
giyeness. 

Selected. 

THE  WALL  OF  FIRE. 

FOR  THK  CHILDUKN. 

To  drive  Niipoieon  from  the  throne, 

Were  battles  fought  and  won. 
Alas  !  how  many  lives  were  lost. 

And  how  much  evil  done! 

Troops  from  Russia  marched  to  France, 

And  their  wild  Cossack  band, 
Dealing  destruction  far  and  wide. 

Spread  terror  o'er  the  land. 

Beside  a  gently  flowing;  stream 

A  German  village  lay. 
Where  men  and  women  were  at  work, 

And  little  ones  at  play. 

'Twas  said  the  Cossack  band  was  near, 

As  numerous  as  bees  I 
Then  all  the  men  their  weapons  sought. 

To  kill  their  enemies. 

The  precepts  of  the  Prince  of  Peace, 

They  did  not  read  aright; 
For  "  Love  your  enemies,"  He  said — 

"My  servants  do  not  fight." 

A  cottage  near  the  village  stood. 

Not  than  a  haystack  higher, 
Where  Wilheim  and  his  grand-mamma 

Were  sitting  by  the  fire. 

"Oh,  if  the  Cossacks  con)e  this  way, 

Grand-mother,"  said  the  boy, 
"I  am  afraid  they'll  kill  and  burn, 

And  every  thing  destroy  ! 

"If  my  dear  father  were  alive, 
It  wonld  not  then  be  thus  .; 
He  wonld  not  let  the  CossacKs  come, 
For  he  would  fight  for  us. 

"  I  only  am  a  little  boy. 

And  you  are  old  and  weak  ; 
They'll  burn  our  cottage  to  the  ground, 
Where  can  we  shelter  seek?" 

"My  child,"  his  aged  grandma  said, 
"  Think  not  of  sword  or  gun  : 
Thy  father's  heart  was  full  of  peace, 
And  love  to  every  one. 

"  And  he  would  never  raise  his  hand 
To  shorten  human  life; 
He  knew  his  Saviour,  when  on  earth, 
Forbade  all  war  and  strife. 

"  In  God  we  must  put  confidence, — 
Be  not  discouraged  yet; 
For  any  one  that  trusts  in  Ilim, 
He  never  will  foiget. 

"  But  now,  my  son,  a  chapter  read. 
Then  seek  to  pray  might, 
That  God  will  our  protector  be, 
And  care  for  us  to-night." 

He  took  the  Bible,  and  he  read 
In  second  Zechnriah, 
"I,  sftith  the  Lord,  around  about, 
Will  be  a  wall  of  fire." 

"  Grandmother,"  cried  the  little  boy, 
"  What  is  this  all  about? 
Will  God  a  wall  of  fire  become. 
To  keep  the  Cossacks  out?"" 

"  Perhaps  not  so,"  the  dnme  replied, 
"  But  either  night  or  day, 
Ho  will  protect  iii.s  trusting  ones 
In  his  own  gracious  way. 


"  If  Fie  be  pleased  by  fire  to  save. 
By  fire  it  will  be  done; 
But  God  may  save  some  other  way 
Unheard  by  any  one." 

The  good  old  woman  and  her  son. 
Slept  calmly  all  the  nighl  :  ■ 

At  length  she  thought  it  must  be  day, 
Altho'  it  was  not  light. 

She  called  her  Wilheim  to  arise. 

And  to  I  he  window  go 
He  opened  it,  and  saw  that  they 

Were  buried  iu  the  snow. 

A  storm  had  lasted  many  hours, 
And  fierce  the  north  wind  blew, 

And  drilled  high  the  pure  white  snow, 
O'er  roof  and  chimney  too. 

Poor  Wilheim  wept  aloud  and  cried 

He  conld  not  see  the  sky. 
And  feared  they  never  would  escape 

From  snow  so  thick  and  high. 

"  Be  patient,  son,"  his  grandma  said, 
"  We  have  a  store  of  wood  ; 
And  for  a  day  or  two,  or  more, 
We  shall  not  want  for  food." 

Now,  when  another  night  was  gone, 
With  shovel  and  with  brooui, 

The)  pushed  the  snow,  uniil  liie  sua 
Came  shining  in  the  room. 

Thnn  to  the  village  near  nt  hand 

Quite  joyfully  they  went; 
Bui  not  a  neighbour  couM  they  see, 

And  wondei'ed  what  il  iuciinl  ! 

At  length  a  wounded  man  ihey  found. 
He  lold  this  tale  of  woe  : 
"  Tlie  Cossacks  came — we  l  ouhl  not  hear 
Them  marching  on  the  iuow. 

"We  started  from  our  beds  (o  siize 
Our  powder  and  our  guns  ; 
But  tried  in  vain  our  livfs  to  s^.ve. 
Our  wives  and  little  ones. 

"  The  Cossacks  fell  with  sword  and  spear 
Oii.evwv  one  they  found. 
Till  all,  who  could  not  ilce  away. 
Were  dying  on  the  gi'ound." 

Thus  Wilheim  and  his  grandma  lic^u  d 
(And  greatly  they  deplored) 

That  all  their  neighbours  had  been  slain 
While  trusting  in  the  sword. 

They  felt  that  God  did  unto  them 

His  gracious  care  bestow; 
And  if  He  sent  not  "Wall  of  Fire," 

He  did  a  Wall  of  Snow. 


Mhieralogical  Discoveries. — The  subjoined  ac- 
couut  of  the  mineralogical  discoveries  made  iu 
Siberia  by  SI.  Alibert,  a  Frcnchiuau,  is  publi.-^hcd 
by  the  Illustrations  : — "One  day,  as  he  was  tra- 
versing a  gorge  in  the  Saian  Mountains,  which 
separate  the  Russian  Empire  from  China,  he  ob- 
served some  unusual  substance  lying  iu  the  crevi- 
ces of  a  granite  rock.  lie  examined  it  more 
closely,  and  before  long  the  luen  o-f  his  e.^cort, 
who  are  at  the  same  time  guides,  miners,  and 
(■;o.ssacks,  were  on  foot,  and  had  exehanued  Iheir 
lances  for  pickaxes  and  hammers.  A  iter  .some 
days  of  continued  labour,  M.  Alibert  acquired  the 
conviction  that  he  was  on  the  traces  of  an  incom- 
parable mine  of  graphite.  But  what  is  giajihilc  ? 
Every  one  is  not  bound  to  be  a  mineralogist, 
(iraphite  is  the  precious  substance  with  wliich 
black  lead-pencils,  which  were  not  knnwn  to  the 
ancients,  are  made.  The  discovery  of  graphite 
only  dates  from  the  middle  of  the  si.^toinith  cen- 
tury. Good  graphite  it  very  r;iro ;  nmre  so  tiian 
gold,  silver,  or  any  other  production  of  the  mine- 
ral kingdom.  The  best  yet  found  was  derived 
from  tiie  JJorrowdalc  mine,  in  the  ctiunty  of 
Cumberland,  England.  That  source  i.s,  however, 
now  exhausted,  and  only  .small  fragments:,  over- 


looked by  the  first  workers  of  the  mine,  are  to  be 
found.  The  discovery  of  graphite  in  the  moun- 
tains mentioned  above,  has  been  followed  by  that 
of  nephrite  or  jade.  Until  now,  this  mineral  had 
only  been  found  at  a  few  places  in  the  Chinese 
Empire,  and  from  its  high  price  and  great  rarity, 
the  official  sceptre  of  the  sovereigns  of  the  Celes- 
tial Empire  was  made  of  it.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  one  of  the  most  reiuarkable  curiosities 
derived  from  the  plunder  in  the  Summer  Palace 
at  Pekin,  was  a  jade  sceptre.  A  block  of  this 
rare  mineral,  weighing  twelve  hundred  pounds  and 
of  unexceptionable  purity,  has  just  been  obtained. 
The  Kensington  Museum  at  London  also  posesses 
a  valuable  block  of  this  mineral." 


The 


For  "Tlie  Friend." 

Coloured  Freedmen  of  Yorktown,  Norfolk, 
aiid  Hampton. 
The  "Friends'  Association  of  Philadelphia  and 
its  vicinity  for  the  relief  of  Coloured  Freedmen 
having  requested  Marmaduke  C.  Cope,  one  of 
their  Executive  Committee,  to  visit  the  eastern 
part  of  Virginia,  and  ascertain  the  condition  of 
those  wllo  have  escaped  Trom  slavery,  the  follow- 
ing report  of  the  result  of  his  observations  is  pre^ 
sented,  in  the  hope  that  it  will  tend  to  awaken  i 
deeper  and  more  widely  extended  feeling  of  in^ 
terest  and  sympathy  both  for  those  who  are  hero 
alluded  to,  and  for  the  sufi'ering  multitudes  of  t!i 
South-Western  Slave  States  who  have  just  escape 
from  a  similar  bondage,  and  are  now  in  the  niidsti 
of  the  horrors  of  war,  and  the  fearful  calamities  o: 
a  desolated  country. 

RKPORT. 

Proceeding  by  the  way  of  Baltimore  and  Fort 
ress  Monroe,  I  arrived  at  Yorktown  on  the  10th  S 
inst.    At  and  near  this  locality  there  are  several 
thousands  of  the  coloured  freedmen  collected 
When  they  first  can)e  iu  they  were  crowded  within 
the  limits  of  the  fortifications,  and  quickly  became 
diseased  and  deplorably  filthy.    General  I.  J. 
Wistar,  who  is  in  command  at  Yorktown,  com- 
menced, soon  after  his  arrival,  prompt  measures 
for  a  change  of  their  position.    He  selected 
high  and  airy  spot  outside  the  fort  for  theit 
accommodation,  where  nearly  four  hundred  cabins 
were  soon  constructed  of  logs  and  slabs,  cut  from 
the  woods  not  far  distant.    These  are  arranged 
in  rows  or  streets,   and    numbered.     Some  of 
them  have  suuiU  fenced  yards,  and  most  of  theui 
have  chimneys.    Others  were  without,  and  the 
smoke  of  their  fires  made  the  rooms  very  uncom- 
fortable.   Some  had  rough  board  floors,  but  many 
only  the  earthen  floor.    They  had  no  windowsj 
and  when  the  door  was  closed  there  was  no  light, 
except  that  which  came  through  the  cracks  of  tlu 
cabin.    Their  bedding  was  poor  and  scanty,  with 
few  exceptions.    A  few  of  the  fan)ilies  displayed 
some  deyirce  of  neatness  and  order  in  their  ar 
rangements,  but  for  the  most  part  there  was  grea 
need  of  instruction  in  a  better  plan  of  domesti( 
economy.  ■  While  it  may  be  said  that  the  firsi 
stage  of  utter  wiefchedness  and  destitution  ha; 
been  passed,  there  is  yet  a  long  winter  befori 
them  ere  they  can  full}'  support  themselves  by  cul 
tivating  patches  of  ground,  and  procure  articles  o 
necessity  by  selling  their  surplus  produce.  Mos 
of  the  able-bodied  men  arc  enjployed  by  the  Gov 
ernment,  but  a  number  stated  they  had  receivec 
no  pay  for  five  or  six  months  j  others  are  mon 
regularly  paid.    A  house  partly  finished  is  offeree 
by  (leneral  \Vistar  as  a  residence  tor  a  sujicrin' 
tcMident  ;;nd  teachers.     If  any  earnest,  piaetical 
.skilful  man  would  be  willing  to  go  down  for  a 
time,  the  authorities  would  welcome  him,  and  offer 
facilities  for  carrying  out  plans  for  the  benefit  ol  »i 
the  freedmen.    Surveys  have  been  made  unde 
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orders  of  the  general  for  the  location  of  a  new  set- 
tlement, where  one  or  more  acres  of  land  will  he 
given  to  each  family.  Thereis  a  school  and  meet- 
ing-house now  erecting  which  will  probably  be 
finished  in  two  or  three  weeks.  Contributions  for 
the  clothing  of  the  newly  escaped,  and  for  the  sick, 
as  well  as  further  supplies  of  bedding  are  still 
much  needed  at  Yorktown.  Funds  are  also  neces- 
sary for  the  purchase  of  seeds,  implements,  and 
articles  absolutely  necessary  for  the  promotion  of 
decent  living  in  their  cabins,  such  as  cooking 
utensils,  tin  cups,  buckets,  &c.  Our  valued  friend, 
Eliza  Yeates,  has  made  this  a  special  field  of  opera- 
tions, and  her  labours  among  them  are  very  useful. 
In  company  with  the  wife  of  General  Wistar  she 
makes  frequent  visits  to  the  cabins  of  the  Freed- 
men,  ministering  to  the  sick,  giving  clothing  to 
the  destitute,  and  encouraging  all  to  efforts  for 
improvement.  She  has  found  some  efficient  co- 
adjutors among  them.  One  man  acts  as  a  teacher, 
and  others  acquainted  with  mechanical  pursuits, 
have  assisted  in  making  tables,  &c. 

From  Yorktown  I  proceeded  to  Norfolk,  at 
which  place  the  progress  of  improvement  is  very 
striking.  First,  as  to  education.  There  are  now 
excellent  schools  for  the  freed  people.  There  is 
a  primary  school  numbering  from  three  to  four 
hundred  pupils,  admirably  conducted  by  a  very 
able  teacher,  William  Coan,  who  is  assisted  by 
several  intelligent  females.  The  clear  and  ani- 
mated responses  of  the  children  in  their  general 
exercises,  could  scarcely  be  excelled  in  any  of  our 
northern  cities.  On  the  front  seat  of  the  school 
there  were  three  exceptions.  A  sufficient  reason 
was  given  for  these  by  Prof.  Woodbury,  who 
kindly  accompanied  me  through  my  inspection  at 
Norfolk,  and  this  was,  they  had  come  in  the  day 
before  from  slavery.  Soon,  however,  the  privileges 
of  freedom  will  rouse  their  donaant  faculties,  and 
with  beaming  countenances  they  too  will  join  in 
the  sweet  songs  of  the  Royal  Psalmist — 

"  The  Lord  is  my  Shepherd,  I  shall  not  Wiint, 
He  maketh  me  to  lie  down  in  green  pastures, 
He  leadelh  me  beside  the  still  waters." 

Leaving  this  school,  another  of  more  advanced 
character  was  visited.  This  was  located  in  the 
public  school  house  of  Norfolk,  an  institution  well 
fitted  up  with  handsome  modern  desks,  &c.  The 
white  children  have  disappeared,  and  their  sable 
brothers  and  sisters  fill  their  places.  Several  very 
pleasing  and  well  qualified  female  teachers  pre- 
sided in  the  difi"ereut  departments.  A  large  num- 
ber of  coloured  youth  of  both  sexes  were  here  re- 
ceiving a  good  education. 

In  a  pleasant  situation,  outside  of  the  town, 
there  is  a  coloured  orphan  asylum  located  in  one 
of  the  fine  public  buildings,  formerly  the  Marine 
Hospital,  in  which  a  considerable  number  of  this 
destitute  class  were  well  cared  for.  This  was 
visited  with  much  satisfaction.  There  was  a  com- 
fortable appearance  in  the -arrangements,  which 
were  under  the  charge  of  two  intelligent  women, 
well  adapted  to  their  position.  The  matron  was 
anxious  to  obtain  suitable  places  for  the  children. 
Many  of  them  were  of  a  serviceable  age,  and  would 
be  useful  in  families.  Clothing  will  be  needed  in 
the  institution  as  others  are  brought  in. 

Our  valued  friends,  Lucy  and  Sarah  Chase, 
reside  near  this  establishment,  but  they  work  in  a 
far  more  self-denying  field  of  labour,  the  old  slave- 
pen  or  prison  in  Norfolk,  which  was  next  visited. 
This  gloomy  grated  place  no  longer  resounds  with 
the  groans  of  the  suffering  slave,  or  clanks  with 
the  heavy  iron  chains  of  cruel  oppression.  Now 
it  is  the  refuge  of  the  Freedmen  just  in  from  bond- 
age ;  and  strangely  did  their  pleased  faces  contrast 
with  the  bars  and  hiii'h  walls  around  tliem.  But 


hearts  and  sweet  words  of  sympathy.  Instead  of 
the  rude  handling  and  unleeling  words  of  those 
who  bought  and  sold  their  fellow-men,  they  were 
ministered  unto  by  those  who  obeyed  the  teach- 
ings of  the  gospel — to  clothe  the  naked,  to  feed 
the  hungry,  and  to  comfort  those  who  are  sick. 

One  company  in  the  pen  attracted  particular 
notice.  It  consisted  of  about  twenty  lads  from 
12  to  16  years  of  age,  who  had  just  escaped,  and 
were  picked  up  from  a  small  crazy  boat  by  one  of 
the  Government  steam-tugs.  They  were  good- 
looking  boys,  and  seemed  rejoiced  with  their  free- 
dom. They  all  appeared  anxious  to  earn  their  1  them  a  good  purpose  for  new  chimneys,  but  in 
living.    On  being  asked  whetiier  they  knew  their  l  many  cases  they  have  built  their  huts  against  the 

old  chimneys,  which  serves  equally  well.  Beyond 


the  principal  teacher,  and  several  others  of  the 
family.  Passing  through  Hampton,  the  dreadful 
devastation  of  war  is  witnessed ;  the  whole  towil 
was  burnt.  In  one  place  were  the  bare  walls  of 
the  oldest  church,  it  was  said,  in  the  country. 
Some  venerable  trees  were  yet  standing  among  the 
ancient  graves,  but  the  ground  was  open  to  the 
rude  tramp  of  man  and  beast.  Every  where 
around  the  blackened  and  bare  chimneys  marked 
what  had  once  been  comfortable  homes.  The 
place  is  now  occupied  by  hundreds  of  the  cabins 
of  the  Freedmen.    The  old  bricks  have  served 


letters,  several  of  them  said,  "  Yes  I"  "  When  did 
you  learn  them  ?"  "  This  morning  !"  was  the  quick 
and  pleased  reply.  Their  teacher,  Sarah  Chase, 
coming  up,  confirmed  this,  and  said  they  learned 
very  rapidly. 

The  sphere  of  observation  was  now  transferred 
to  rural  scenes.  Corn  and  cotton-fields  cultivated 
by  coloured  Freedmen  are  now  to  be  seen  where  so 
lately  slavery  appeared  to  have  its  firmest  founda- 
tion. About  six  miles  from  iSTorfolk,  on  the  Ports- 
mouth side,  is  locate4  the  Gale  Farm,  where 
llhoda  W.  Smith,  another  devoted  and  truly  sym- 
pathetic friend  of  the  freed  people,  has  for  a  long 
time  labored  for  their  welfare.  The  situation  on 
the  shore  of  the  bay'is  a  beautiful  one,  and  the 
day  was  uncommonly  fine.  As  I  walked  around, 
everything  had  a  pleasing  appearance.  The  crop 
of  corn  was  being  husked  and  stored  in  the  barn, 
and  the  product  of  the  cotton-field  had  been  nearly 
gathered.  A  few  pods  yet  remained  on  the  plants, 
some  of  which  I  picked  as  mementoes  of  the  first 
free  cotton  crop  near  Norfolk.  It  is  not  probable, 
however,  that  this  will  prove  a  profitable  culture, 
the  climate  being  too  cold.  In  the  dwelling  of  our 
friend  Khoda  is  the  school-room,  and  the  room 
where  she  receives  the  visits  of  her  sable  sisters, 
and  gives  them  counsel  and  encouragement. 

Under  the  management  of  Dr.  Brown,  the  ener- 
getic Government  officer  charged  with  the  care 
and  improvement  of  the  coloured  Freedmen  of  this 
district,  great  progress  has  been  made.  Large 
tracts  of  land  are  under  cultivation  by  them,  and 
it  is  understood  tha't  they  are  to  have  half  the  pro- 
duce as  an  equivalent  for  their  labor,  the  other 
half  being  used  to  pay  the  cost  of  seeds,  imple- 
ments and  other  expenses.  Owing  to  the  outlay 
made  for  these  purposes,  it  was  stated  that  the 
men  had  not  yet  received  their  pay,  but  would  do 
so  as  soon  as  the  remaining  part  of  the  crops  was 
disposed  of.  Dr.  Brown  said  that  the  amount 
they  would  receive  would  be  suffi.cient  to  enable 
them  to  stock  small  farms  next  year.  It  is  his 
plan  to  lay  out  such  farms  for  the  Freedmen,  of 
from  ten  to  twenty  acres  each,  and  he  has  com- 
menced it  on  some  large  tracts,  which  I  had  not 
time  to  visit.  He  has  two  saw  mills  at  work  pro- 
viding lumber.  He  appears  to  be  determined 
that  the  rights  of  the  coloured  man  shall  be  res- 
pected ;  but  he  has  no  easy  task.  The  white 
population  around  is  either  secretly  or  more  openly 
hostile,  and  guerilla  raids  are  still  much  feared. 
At  Norfolk  I  called  on  the  new  military  governor. 
General  Barnes,  who  appears  to  be  a  grave, 
thouglitfui  man,  and  friendly  to  4hc  advancement 
of  the  coloured  population 

Leaving  Norfolk,  I  reached  Fortress  Monroe 
about  ^2-  P.  M.,  and  lodged  at  the  Hygeia  House. 
On  the  moming  of  the  13th,  Captain  Wilder  called 
with  an  ambulance,  in  order  to  make  a  visit  to 
the  farms  under  his  care.  On  our  way  we  stopped 
at  the  former  residence  of  ex-President  Tyler, 
near  Hampton,  now  used  as  the  home  of  the  teach 
ers  of  the  schools,  and  for  mission  purposes.  The 


instead  of  whips  and  manacles  they  found  kind ;  schools  were  vacated  on  account  of  the  illness  of 


Hampton  for  miles  and  miles  the  country  is  a 
desolation  ;  no  fences,  and  tall  weeds  waving  in- 
stead of  the  useful  corn.  The  retribution  for  the 
sin  of  slavery  is  indeed  terrible.  As  we  approached 
the  farms  cultivated  by  the  Freedmen,  we  found 
new  fencing,  and  saw  a  large  number  of  fine  four- 
horse  teams  on  the  land,  hauling  wagons  from 
which  they  were  spreading  manure.  Captain 
Wilder  said  he  had  from  twenty  to  thirty  of  these' 
wagons  now  in  use.  Manure  is  abundant  near  the 
fort,  from  the  immense  number  of  horses  and 
mules  employed.  The  farm  we  first  visited,  con- 
tained 700  acres.  Here  there  were  about  50'0 
coloured  people  collected  in  a  large  frame  build- 
ing, formerly  used  for  drying  tobacco,  but  now 
fitted  up  for  quarters.  The  central  part  is  a  larae 
rooni  v/ith  two  stoves  at  each  end,  and  arrange- 
ments for  the  lodging  of  women  and  children.  On 
each  side  were  built  rows  of  small  rooms  for  fam- 
ilies, with  doors  opening  into  the  large  room. 
Adjoining  this  building  was  a  wash  house,  kitchen, 
and  large  store-house.  A  commodious  school  and 
meeting  house  is  now  erecting  and  will  soon  be 
finished.  There  is  a  small  house  ready  for  a 
teacher,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  one  will  soon  oc- 
jcupy  this  interesting  field  of  labour.  Next  year, 
ifnoreverse  occurs,  mostof  the  Freedmen  will  have 
lots  of  land,  and  be  ready  to  put  up  cabins.  From 
this  farm  we  drove  several  miles  further  up  the 
peninsula  to  other  tracts  cultivated  under  the  care 
of  Captain  Wilder.  We  met  several  noble  loads 
of  corn  coming  down  for  winter  supply,  and  im- 
mense fields  are  yet  to  be  gathered.  We  also  saw 
a  cotton  field  from  which  a  crop  had  been  picked. 
Captain  Wilder  has  commenced  the  plan  of  rent- 
ing land  to  the  shares,  furnishing  manure  and  im- 
plements and  stock.  The  share  of  the  govern- 
ment to  be  applied  to  pay  necessary  expenses. 
The  coloured  men  appeared  pleased  with  the  pros- 
pect. 

Returning  to  Fortress  Monroe  I  proceeded  by 
the  steamboat  to  Baltimore,  and  on  the  14th  made 
a  visit  of  a  few  hours  to  Washington.  Here  I 
drove  to  Camp  Barker,  where  refugees  are  con- 
stantly coming  in.  This  place  was  formerly  used 
as  barracks  for  cavalry  and  consists  of  a  series  of 
sheds  divided  into  small  rooms.  It  serves  as  a 
shelter  from  the  weather,  but  nothing  save  the 
great  necessity  of  the  case  would  make  it  proper 
for  people  to  remain  in  such  a  position.  The 
superintendent  and  teachers  in  charge  appear  in- 
terested in  their  welfare,  but  there  can  be  no  ma- 
terial improvement  in  the  habits  of  persons  living 
as  they  do.  If  anj'  plan  could  be  devised  for  plac- 
ing them  in  separate  homes  where  they  could  earn 
a  living,  it  would  be  a  great  moral  boon  to  them. 
There  is,  however,  one  good  feature — that  is,  a 
large  school  and  meeting  house,  which  was  built 
by  subscriptions,  raised  chiefly  in  Boston  and 
Philadelphia. 

An  orphan  asylum  for  colored  children  has  been 
located  on  Georgetown  Heights,  which,  through 
the  liberality  of  a  number  of  kind  friends,  has 
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been  comfortably  provided  for.  I  looked  over  its 
convenient  arrangenients  with  much  intcrc^st.  liy 
the  eveuiug  train  I  returned  to  Philadelphia. 

SouiQ  general  remarks  ou  the  condition  of  the 
rrcedmcu  may  now  be  in  place.  The  present  po 
sitiun  of  from  15,000  to  20,000  of  them  lias  been 
a.s^ertained  by  this  visit.  Those  who  have  been 
under  care  for  a  year  or  more,  are  generally  in  a  posi 
tioii  to  help  themselves  to  the  actual  necessaries  of 
life,  but  greatly  need  assistance  and  instruction  in 
the  moral  and  intellectual  work  to  be  do  le  before 
liu-y  are  properly  qualified  to  occupy  the  high 
pfi.-^ition  of  free  citizens  of  our  common  country;  to 
tlie  full  privileges  of  which  their  just  claim  will, 
it  is  hoped,  be  ere  long  acknowledged.  Assis- 
taiice  in  providing  the  essential  conveniences  of 
their  dwellings  would  have  an  elevating  tendency 
They  need  window.*,  and  are  not  able  to  procui'C 
them.  If  they  were  furnished  with  domestic 
utensils  it  would  encourage  them  in  cleanliness, 
and  promote  order  in  their  homes. 

But,  above  all,  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  urged, 
they  need  the  help  of  honest,  practical  men  and 
women,  who  would  feel  it  to  be  their  duty  to  go 
and  live  among  them;  such  as  having  been  par 
takers  of  the  blessings  of  good  instruction  them- 
selves in  those  various  matters  so  necessary  to  our 
success  in  life,  would  ardently  desire  to  impart 
tliem  to  a  long  oppressed  race,  who  have  been 
systematically  deprived  of  them  for  many  genera- 
tions. Liberty,  education,  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness, the  acquirement  of  property,  were  but  as 
yo.'iterday  hopelessly*  out  of  their  reach.  As  a 
nation  and  as  individuals  we  owe  them  a  great 
debt,  and  it  will  be  but  the  discharge  of  a  small 
part  of  it  to  help  them  begin  as  freemen.  Let  us 
then  continue  to  cheer  and  encourage  those  who 
are  so  bravely  trying  to  help  themselves,  and  re- 
joice that  we  have  been  enabled  to  do  our  duty 
thus  far.  But  let  us  remember  that  we  have  only 
just  begun  the  work.  It  is  no  time  now  to  relax 
our  efforts.  The  freed  people  of  the  south-western 
."ilave  States  are  in  a  state  of  utter  destitution,  and 
in  far  larger  numbers  than  those  we  have  been 
engaged  in  assisting.  Let  us  labour  for  them 
v.-iiii  the  conviction  that  it  is  a  work  well  pleasing 
in  the  Divine  sight. 

Effects  of  Lead  on  Water. — The  following  re- 
marks upon  the  effects  of  lead  upon  water,  are 
w.)rth  the  attention  of  readers.  Almost  all  our 
drinking  water  is  drawn  through  lead  pipes,  and 
if  it  be  injurious  under  certain  circumstances,  the 
fact  ought  to  be  known,  especially  as  the  remedy 
i.s  easy,  by  drawing  off,  without  use,  the  water 
which  was  all  night  in  the  pipes. 

"  By  taking  a  strip  of  clean  lead,  and  placing 
it  in  a  tumbler  of  pure  water,  (say  rain  or  soft 
water,)  in  less  than  an  hour,  by  dropping  in  the 
tumbler  a  little  sulphide  of  ammonium,  a  black 
precipitate  will  be  thrown  down,  consisting  of  the 
sulphide  of  lead — e.  </.,  lead  must  have  been  dis- 
solved and  held  in  solution  in  the  water;  and,  as 
the  salt  of  lead  happens  to  be  classed  amongst 
some  of  the  most  dangerous  poi.xons,  we  arc  ne- 
cessarily led  to  the  conclusion  that  lead  pipes, 
conveying  water,  if  the  latter  is  pure,  must  be 
somewhat  dangerous,  ^\'ater  standing  in  a  lead 
pipe  for  some  hours  decomposes  the  metal,  and 
wIk'H  it  runs  off  the  poison  is  carried  with  it. 
"Water  drawn  in  tlie  morning  through  a  lead  pipe 
should  never  be  used  for  domestic  purposes,  such 
as  cookiug  or  drinking,  and  servants  in  cities 
Bhould  be  instructed  respecting  tliis  particular 
subject,  because  they  are  usually  ignoranfof  the 
nature  of  lead,  and  the  effects  of  water  upon  it. 
Several  metals,  taken  in  food  or  drink,  ae.nimu- 
late  slowly  iu  the  human  sy.otem;  and  ultimately 


produce  disease ;  but  it  approaches  so  stealthily 
that  the  danger  is  not  usually  apprehended. 
Some  of  the  salts  of  lead  are  not  poisonous,  and 
the  sulphide  is  of  this  class.  The  interior  of  lead 
pipes  maybe  converted  into  an  insoluble  sulphide 
of  lead,  by  subjecting  them  for  some  time  to  the 
action  of  a  hot  sulphate  of  soda  in  solution,  ac- 
cording to  the  recent  discovery  of  Dr.  Scliwarz, 
of  Breslau.  Those  who  prepare  lead  pipes  for 
conveying  water  for  domestic  purposes,  should 
test  the  alleged  discovery,  as  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  all  the  safeguards  to  health  should 
be  enforced  and  multiplied." — Scientific  Ameri- 
can. 


For  "  The  Friend.'" 

On  reading  the  receipts  in  ''The  Friend,"  and 
fi'om  other  reliable  sources,  I  have  learned  that 
many  Friends  have  been  liberal  in  their  donations 
for  the  relief  of  the  freed  slaves;  and  my  heart 
I'cjoiced  in  the  hope  that  many  of  these,  our  help- 
less fellow  beings,  as  they  may  be  termed  in  their 
present  condition,  will  be  warmed  and  fed.  I  de- 
sire that  every  friend  of  the  afflicted  may  be  faith- 
ful to  do  his  or  her  part  according  to  the  means 
which  a  bountiful  Providence  has  placed  in  their 
hands.  Let  us  remember,  dear  Friends,  that  "  the 
earth  is  the  Lord's  and  the  fulness  thereof,"  and 
he  can  bless  or  blast  at  his  pleasure,  and  I  do  be- 
lieve if  we  give  freely  of  the  substance  he  has 
blessed  us  with,  to  relieve  the  sufferings  of  our 
afflicted  fellow  creatures,  whose  situation  has  been 
rendered  more  unfavourable  than  our  own,  through 
means  altogether  from  under  their  own  control, 
that  his  blessing  will  attend  us.  "  He  that  givetli 
to  the  poor  lendeth  to  the  Lord ;  that  which  he  hath 
given  will  He  pay  him  again."  Let,  therefore, 
him  that  hath  abundance  of  this  world's  goods  give 
liberally,  as  a  good  steward  of  the  manifold  gifts 
of  Grod,  and  let  not  those  of  small  means  conclude 
that  what  they  can  do  will  be  of  little  use,  for  by 
many  little  ones  uniting  together,  they  may  be 
made  very  helpi'ul  to  some  of  those  who  are  suffer- 
ing with  cold  and  hunger.  The  widow's  mite  was 
an  acceptable  offering  unto  the  Lord,  therefore  let 
us  not  withhold  our  mites,  but  give  freely,  for  thej 
Lord  loveth  a  cheerful  giver.  H, 
Pennsville,  Ohio,  Twclf'i'b  month,  1863. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Pcfiimation. 

''Friends  everywhere  are  exhorted  to  maintain 
strict  watch  over  themselves  and  each  other, 
against  the  subtle  and  mischievous  spirit  of  tale- 
bearing and  detraction."  Such  is  the  language  of 
Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  iu  1719,  and  180(5, 
on  the  subject  of  defamation,  and  remains  in  full 
force  at  the  present  time. 

The  term,  subtle  and  mischievious  spirit,  seems 
peculiarly  expressive  and  appropriate  to  t;haracter- 
ize  defamation.  It  is  subtle,  because  many  per- 
sons of  good  attainments,  suffer  themselves  to  be 
insensibly  drawn  into  it,  till  they  give  assent  to 
things  of  which  they  might  be  supposed  incapa- 
ble;  and  it  is  mischievous,  because  it  can  inflict 
injuries  upon  persons  and  families  and  society, 
which  years  of  suffering  may  not  remove.  There 
seems  to  be  a  proneness  in  niany,  jiarticuhiriy  in 
persons  of  weak  iTiinds,  to  be  ever  on  the  watch 
for  something  evil  in  their  fellows,  or  soniethiog 
out  of  the  usual  course  of  actions  which  may  be 
eoiiStrued  into  evil,  and  while  human  nature  re- 
mains as  it  is,  with  nniny  frailties,  it  is  .seldom  that 
nothing  can  be  found  to  gratil'y  "this  morbid  ten- 
Jen  cy. 

There  are  a  few,  who,  from  their  peculiar  cast 
of  mind,  are  not  liable  to  the  temptation  of  de- 
faming or  tale-bearing;  there  are  others,  in  whom 
the  grace  of  charity  abounds,  which  keeps  it 


down;  and  there  are  others  again,  in  whom  reli- 
gion has  an  influence,  which  enables  them  to  rise 
above  it,  and  this  is  a  power  of  which  all  may 
avail  themselves. 

It  is  said,  that  tale-bearing  and  detraction,  are  par- 
ticularly observable  in  small  towns,  and  boroughs, 
and  villages,  and  various  reasons  could  be  assigned 
why  this  might  be  so,  but  whether  it  is  true  of 
such  communities,  more  than  others,  is  of  lit- 
tle moment ;  it  is  a  practice  which  is  offensive 
everywhere,  and  seldom  fails  to  lower  communi- 
ties indulging  in  it,  in  the  estimation  of  true 
hearted  people. 

With  the  inclination  to  be  ever  watching  for 
evil,  is  generally  connected  the  habit  of  exaggera- 
tion, so  that  small  matters  soon  become  great 
things,  till  the  tale  has  but  little  resemblance  to 
the  circumstance  from  which  it  originated ;  and  it 
may  be  observed  in  this  connection,  that  there  are 
persons  who  would  be  astonished  at  being  con- 
sidered lacking  in  truthfulness,  given  to  repeating 
talcs  in  much  stronger  terms  than  they  received 
them. 

"  It  is  therefore  advised,  that  in  whomsoever 
this  weakness  appears,  it  be  immediately  checked." 
It  is  hard  to  imagine  a  more  perfect  cure  for  tale- 
bearing, one  more  gentle  or  more  efiectual,  than 
this  simple  advice.  As  before  observed,  persons 
of  good  attainments  are  sometimes  carried  away 
with  it,  and  what,  to  a  sensitive  person,  is  more 
effectual  than  a  check,  particularly  when  inimedi- 
ate.  He  might  go  on  to  the  end  of  his  story,  and 
then,  if  strongly  opposed,  might  have  his  feelings 
aroused,  which,  if  gently  checked  at  the  com- 
mencement, he  might  have  been  saved  from.  It 
is  in  the  willing  ears  that  the  market  is  found  for 
the  willing  tales,  and  there  are  those  now,  as  in 
the  days  of  the  apostle,  who  desire  to  hear  and 
to  tell  some  new  thing,  for  which  this  immediate 
checking  would  prove  a  sufficient  bar. 

"And  if  any  give  wa}' to  it,  to  the  obvious 
injury  of  another's  reputation  or  interest,  let 
him  or  her,  be  faithfully  admonished."  Where 
the  immediate  checking  has  not  been  effectual 
or  has  not  been  applied,  it  is  the  manifest  right 
of  every  one  impugned,  particularly  if  absent, 
that  the  defamer  should  be  admonished,  and 
it  is  also  obvious  that  it  is  to  the  advantage 
of  defamers,  if  they  yield  to  the  admonition  ;  and 
"  be  brought  to  acknowledgment  of  their  error," 
that  they  give  not  wiiy  again,  and  bring  suffering 
or  stain  upon  more  of  their  fellow  beings ;  and  if 
they  yield  not,  they  should  be  "further  dealt  witii, 
when,  if  this  produce  not  the  desired  efi'ect,  they 
should  be  testified  against." 

This  testifying  against  defamers,  the  holding 
of  them  up  as  persons  who  have  separated  them- 
selves from  their  friends  b}^  their  own  acts,  whe- 
ther through  carelcssQCSs  or  design,  would  in  a 
very  short  time,  e'lect  a  change  iu  circles,  caus- 
ing greater  watchfulness  on  the  part  of  others, 
and  thereby  be  the  .saving  of  much  injury. 

"  If  any  member  who  offends  in  this  respect, 
shelter  him  or  herself  under  a  pretence,  that 
they  say  no  more  than  they  iiave  heard  from  oth- 
ers, yet  will  not  discover  who  they  are,  such  re- 
porters should,  in  like  manncir  be  dealt  with,  and 
testified  against,  as  being  themselves,  the  authors." 
In  concluding  with  this  extract  from  the  discipline, 
we  find  the  matter  is  i'ully  covered.  There  is  no 
necessity  for  new  regulations,  or  removal  of  the 
old,  all  that  is  wanting,  is,  that  its  provisions 
should  be  observed  and  enforced. 

The  sorrows  that  have  been  entailed  upon  inno- 
cent persons  by  detraction,  have  often  been  great 
and  lasting,  and  the  liberties  taken  with  others, 
wha  are  not  so  circumspect  as  they  should  be,  are 
sometimes  wholly  unjustifiable.  Persons  have  been 
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so  stung  by  unkiud  remarks  respecting  tlieiractions, 
that  they  have  been  led  into  actions,  for  which 
they  would  have  had  no  temptation,  and  would 
.have  desired  to  do  quite  difl'ereutly,  and  by  the 
process  of  exaggeration,  errors  have  become  sug- 
gested or  imputed  to  them,  of  which  they  would 
never  have  thought.  The  tales  of  gossipers  have 
occasionally  been  pursued  by  those  whose  friends 
have  beau  impugned,  and  found  to  dwindle  down 
as  followed  towards  their  origin,  till  they  came, 
as  it  were,  to  a  blank,  with  nothing  definite  what- 
ever, for  a  basis. 

The  want  of  candour  in  tale-bearers,  and  the 
want  of  truthfulness;  the  lack  of  manliness,  or  of 
nobility  of  character  evinced  by  an  unwillingness, 
and  generally  by  an  inability  to  substantiate  un- 
pleasant reports,  and  precisely  as  reported,  is  often 
painful.  Men  and  women  should  stand  before  the 
world  as  worthy  of  respect  and  honour,  just  as  they 
merit  it,  by  their  purity  and  innocency  of  heart, 
and  their  magnaminity  of  mind,  and  by  this  stand- 
ard, those  cannot  be  rated  very  high,  who  are 
habitual  tattlers,  and  cannot  even  make  good 
what  they  do  say.  The  objects  of  society  are  for 
the  improvement  and  edification  of  its  members; 
the  objects  of  religion,  are  for  the  advancement 
of  the  part  immortal ;  and  surely,  no  one  need  be 
told  that  neither  of  these  objects  are  promoted  by 
tale-bearing  and  detraction.  0. 
Twelfth  month  18th,  1863. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

The  following  letter  from  Helen  James,  wife  of 
the  Superintendent  of  Coloured  Freedmen  in 
North  Carolina,  and  herself  actively  and  heartily 
engaged  in  the  noble  work  of  elevating  this  suffer- 
ing people — addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Executive  Board  of  Friend's  Relief  Association — 
vividly,  and  no  doubt  justly,  depicts  the  condition 
and  wants  of  the  large  number  of  freedmeu  within 
the  district  designated.  Surely  the  appeal  is  here 
urgently  renewed  to  us,  who,  under  the  blessing 
of  a  kind  Providence,  are  surrounded  with  more 
than  abundance,  that  we  should  deal  forth  liber- 
ally for  their  relief. 

'  Before  this  meets  the  eye  of  the  reader,  the  con- 
tents of  the  letter  will  doubtless  have  claimed  the 
careful  and  serious  consideration  of  the  Executive 
Board.  Let  abundant  means  be  promptly  placed 
in  their  hands  to  minister  to  the  several  necessities 
enumerated,  that  no  time  be  lost,  as  soon  as  system- 
atic plans  for  the  work  can  be  arranged.  Neither 
the  rigor  of  winter  nor  the  ravages  of  disease,  will 
be  stayed  to  wait  our  convenience.  Immediate, 
earnest,  energetic*  and  untiring  labour,  liberal 
gifts,  and  becoming  self-denial,  are  demanded  for 
the  relief  of  these  sufferers.  Shall  we  deny  our- 
selves or  them  ?  I.  ■ 
Office  Supt.  Negro  Affairs, 
New  Berne,  N.  C,  Dec.  12,  1863. 

Dear  Sir  : — Your  communication  of  the  3d 
inst.,  to  my  husband,  chaplain  Horace  James,  he 
has  put  into  my  hands  with  the  request  that  I  will 
reply.  He  is  now  at  Fortress  Monroe,  seeking  in- 
formation relative  to  the  new  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities devolved  upon  him  by  the  late  order  from 
General  Butler.  Much  of  the  business  correspond- 
ence of  this  ofiice  has  devolved  upon  me  during 
the  last  few  months.  I  mention  this  that  you  may 
not  be  surprised  at  recei\iiig  from  the  pen  of  a 
woman,  the  answer  to  your  important  enquiries. 

The  number  of  freedmen  under  my  husband's 
care  is  from  17,000  to  19,000.  A  census  is  now 
being  taken.  As  nearly  as  can  now  be  estimated, 
these  persons  are  located  -as  follows :  New  Berne, 
9,0U0;  Beaufort,  3,000;  VVashipgton,  3,000;  Roa- 
noke Island,  1,700  ;  Plymouth,  1,500  ;  Hatteras 
Inlet,  500  to  700.  As  the  census  is  not  complete, 
[  cannot  inform  you  accurately  in  respect  to  your 


second  inquiry.  Most  of  the  able-bodied  men  in 
New  Berne  have  enlisted  in  the  service  of  the 
government  in  some  capacity,  if  not  as  soldiers. 
By  far  the  larger  portion  of  our  charge  are  infirm 
of  both  sexes,  and  aged — women  and  children. 

For  the  same  reason,  viz.,  that  the  census  is  not 
complete,  I  am  unable  to  state  the  number  who 
are  self-supporting.  Many  are  so,  and  more  would 
be  if  they  could  find  employment.  The  men  fol- 
low fishing,  oystering,  fanning,  turpentine  and  tar- 
making,  boating,  barbering,  teaming,  baking  and 
store-keeping.  The  women  do  washing,  ironing, 
cleaning,  garden-work,  and  a  very  few  needle- 
work. We  have  estimated  that  nearly  one-half 
are  self-supporting,  but  our  information  is  not  ac- 
curate. 

The  Government  is  making  efforts  to  enlist  as 
soldiers  all  able-bodied  men.  I  know  of  no  other 
occupation  which  it  proposes  to  the  freed  people. 
No  other  association  is  making  any  effort  in  this 
direction.  Chaplain  James,  with  aid  from  the. 
Freedmen's  Belief  Society  at  New  York,  with  such 
aid  as  his  personal  influence,  as  an  officer  in  the 
army,  is  able  to  obtain  from  Government,  is  estab- 
lishing the  freedmen  aj:d  women  upon  Roanoke 
Island,  giving  to  each  family  a  patch  of  laud,  a 
rude  house,  and  privileges  of  fishing,  &c. 

He  is*lioping  very  much  from  this  effort,  which 
is  now  in  its  very  infancy.  Chaplain  James,  by 
personal  solicitation  at  the  North,  has  procured 
money  and  purchased  a  steam  saw  and  grist  mill, 
which  is  shipped  and  now  on  its  way  to  us.  This 
is  to  be  put  up  on  Roanoke,  which  island  is  finely 
wooded  with  hard  pine. 

The  small  pox  prevails  to  a  fearful  extent,  and 
is  increasing.  The  medical  authorities  do  all  that 
they  can  to  prevent  it.  Seven  thousand  were  vac- 
cinated in  New  Berne  in  one  day,  but  the  matter 
was  much  of  it  worthless,  and  but  little  good  was 
done.  Two  hundred  and  thirty-four  cases  are  to- 
day iu  the  small  pox  tents,  and  they  are  carried 
out  there  at  the  rate  of  from  six  to  twenty-four  per 
day.  For  these  we  need  everything,  especially 
strong  long  chemises  and  petticoats  for  the  women, 
and  large  sized  shoes,  9s,  10s,  lis  and  12s.  All 
clothing  and  bedding  of  these  patients  are  des- 
troyed, and,  in  most  instances,  their  houses  torn 
down  and  burned. 

The  number  of  freedmen  is  constantly  increas- 
ing— I  am  unable  to  say  at  what  rate.  More 
women  and  children,  with  aged  people,  come  in 
than  formerly.  These  are  utterly  destitute,  as 
you  are  already  aware. 

Our  poor  blacks  are  clothed  to  a  very  limited 
extent;  perhaps  one-third  of  all  have  sufficient  for 
comfort,  possibly  one-sixth  more  have  enough  for 
bare  necessity.  The  rest  are  suffering  for  every 
thing.  A  large  proportion  of  these  are  able  and 
willing  to  work,  but  can  get  no  employment. 

It  is  very  difficult  for  civilians  to  reach  New 
Berne,  as  travel  is  still  interdicted.  Any  govern- 
ment schooners  leaving  Philadelphia,  would  bring 
goods  to  us,  but  anything  sent  to  61  John  street, 
New  York,  would  be  sent  at  once  on  the  steam 
transports  which  constantly  ply  between  this  port 
and  New  York. 

The  blacks  in  North  Carolina  had  no  superin- 
tendent until  the  1st  of  January  last.  This  may 
have  been  owing  in  part  to  Gov.  Stanley,  who  was 
an  oppressor  of  the  negroes. 

Chaplain  James  Means  took  the  post  on  the  1st 
of  January,  and  died  on  the  6th  of  April,  before 
he  had  accomplished  anything  except  to  inspect 
his  field,  and  be  overpowered  with  the  wants  and 
distress  which  he  beheld.  His  physical  constitu- 
tion and  nervous  organization  were  too  delicate 
for  such  a  work,  and  he  sank  under  it.  A  good 
man,  just  and  true,  he  died  a  martyr. 


My  husband  succeeded  him  in  May;  since 
which  time — on  J uly  1st,  free  schools  were  opened 
—twenty-eight  teachers  are  now  on  the  field  at 
work.  Schools  are  organized  here,  in  Beaufort, 
Plymouth,  Washington,  and  on  some  islands.  I 
enclose  a  blank  form  of  the  monthly  report  which 
Mr.  J ^mes  requires  from  his  teachers. 

After  the  first  pressing  need  for  clothes  and 
hospital  supplies,  our  greatest  want  for  these  freed- 
men IS  a  cheap  store,  where  they  may  buy  the 
comforts  and  necessaries  of  life,  (I  mean  the  self- 
supporting  ones,)  at  prices  which  are  reasonable. 
All  trade  here  is  in  the  hands  of  sutlers,  as  New 
Berne  is  not  an  open  port.  The  same  is  true  of 
other  portions  of  this  Department.  The  prices 
are  exorbitant,  three  or  four  times  the  value  of 
everything.  The  Freedmen's  relief  have  helped 
us  somewhat  in  the  way  of  women's  dress  goods  of 
coarse  quality,  but  we  want  groceries,  men's  ap- 
parel, &c.  We  have  the  order  for  a  store  from 
Government,  rent  free;  we  have  a  man  on  the 
ground  who  is  competent  and  willing  to  take  charge 
of  it;  but  we  want  the  stock  to  begiu  with.  Gov- 
ernment would  furnish  Mr.  James  a  schooner  to 
bring  supplies.  Do  you  think  that  your  associa- 
tion would  expend  three  or  four  thousand  dollars 
in  this  way,  receiving  accurate  monthly  accounts, 
and  re-investing  the  money  for  us  ?  We  propose 
to  sell  to  the  blacks  at  cost  prices  strictly,  with  a 
small  per  cent,  advance  merely  to  cover  unavoid- 
able waste  in  delivery. 

Chaplain  James  feels  that  this  would  be  an 
unspeakable  aid  and  encouragement  to  these  peo- 
ple, who  are  struggling  along  into  the  atmosphere 
of  self-support.  TFe  send  "North  for  groceries 
which  we  cannot  buy  from  government,  because 
we  cannot  afford  sutler's  prices.  How,  then,  can 
these  freedmen  be  furnished  with  needful  susten- 
ance ? 

If  you  or  your  associates  would  like  any  other 
information  which  I  can  furnish,  do  not  hesitate 
to  write,  and  I  will  endeavor  to  reply  promptly. 

With  great  respect,  yours, 
(Signed,)  Helen  James. 

I  ought  to  add  that,  by  careful  computation,  the 
government  owes  the  blacks  in  this  dejin.rtiijcnt 
sixty  thousand  dollars,  unpaid  wages.  This  is  duo 
to  labourers  on  Roanoke  Island,  engaged  in  Feb- 
luary,  1862,  to  throw  up  fortifications,  kc,  and 
since  that  time  in  New  Berne  and  Hatteras,  for 
similar  occupations. 

This  has  been  faithfully  promised  again  and 
again  by  high  officials,  but  the  patient  people  work 
and  wait.  Mr.  James  hopes  to  be  able  to  have  the 
matter  righted.  If  this  money  could  be  paid, 
much  suffering  could  be  at  once  obviated. 

H.  J. 


The  Date  — There  is  no  fruit  that  can  be  eaten 
so  constantly,  or  with  so  much  impunity  as  the 
date.  It  is  like  bread,  and  is  bread  to  whole  na- 
tions of  orientals.  And  what  a  delicious  bread, 
baked  by  the  sun,  and  showered  in  profusion  upon 
the  earth,  to  be  gathered  and  laid  up  for  the  fu- 
ture, either  dry  in  huge  corbels,  or  pressed  into 
a  conserve,  which,  when  cut  into  slices,  looks  and 
eats  like  plum-pudding.  We  have  often  been 
present  while  this  dainty  was  in  preparation  ; 
first,  with  a  little  brush  made  of  fine  palm  leaves, 
the  particles  of  sand  are  whisked  away  from  the 
fruit,  which,  having  then  been  laid  open  with  a 
sharp  flint  the  stone  is  taken  out,  and,  if  large  and 
fine,  laid  aside  for  planting;  next,  the  dates  are 
thrown  into  a  clean,  strong  vessel  like  a  tub,  and 
having  been  closely  pressed  by  heavy  weights 
laid  upon  a  thick  board  made  to  fit,  the  whole 
process  is  completed.  Immense  quantities  of  this 
conserve  are  exported  from  Egypt  and  Arabia  into 
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all  the  neiglibouriug  countries,  where  it  is  much 
prizcJ,  espeuialiy  iu  the  harems,  where  the  women 
iiud  children  may  almost  be  said  to  cat  it  incfis- 
sautly. 

No  man  can  starve  in  a  date  country  during  the 
three  months  of  the  year  iu  which  the  fruit  is 
eatable,  since  he  has  but  to  throw  up  a  stone  into 
a  tree  to  bring  down  his  breakfast  or  dinner.  For 
this  reason,  chiefly,  tents  are  pitched  aud  villages 
built  in  palm  groves ; — and  as  hogs  are  turned  into 
the  woods  in  acorn  time,  so  children  are  let  loose 
in  the  palm  woods  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
period  of  the  date  harvest  to  collect  their  own  pro- 
visions, and  feed  as  they  list.  You  may  often,  as 
you  journey  along,  observe  troups  of  the  little 
gourmands,  who,  having  eaten  to  repletion,  have 
fallen  asleep  amid  the  remains  of  their  meal ; 
while  the  generous  tree  of  whose  bounty  they  have 
partaken,  waves  and  rustles  over  their  heads,  let- 
ting down  occasionally  glints  of  sunshine,  which, 
glancing  over  their  diagy  red  caps  and  many  col- 
ored rags,  convert  them  into  a  curious  picture. — 
Late  Paper. 
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TWELFTH  MONTH  26,  1863. 


We  neglected  to  acknowledge,  last  week,  the 
receipt  of  ?5  from  "Jack,"  for  the  use  of  the 
Coloured  Freedmen.  From  his  note  we  suppose 
lie  is  a  sailor,  who  wishes  to  contribute  his  mite 
towards  the  relief  of  his  suffering  biethren. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
Foreign. — News  from  England  to  the  8th  inst.  Tlie 
D mish-German  question  remained  unchanged.  The 
Danish  Council  of  State  had  resolved  to  regard  any  occu- 
pation of  Holstein  as  a  declaration  of  war.  The  King  of 
Denmark  issued  a  proclamation  to  the  people  of  Holstein 
on  the  6th  inst.  He  asserts  his  claims,  aud  says  that  it 
is  his  duty  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  Danish  mon- 
archy, and  he  is  resolved  to  puc  down  insiiri ectionary 
inovemeuts  by  armed  force.  He  hopes  that  Holstein  will 
be  contented  with  the  constitutional  freedom  already 
grantecl.  The  Pope,  in  reply  to  the  invitation  of  Napo- 
leon to  take  [lart  in  the  Congress,  expressed  his  convic- 
tion that  the  Congress  would  respect  his  rights  to  the 
Pontilicirtl  provinces  occupied  by  the  new  kingdom  of 
Italy.  The  Italian  Chamber  of  Deputies  has  confirmed 
treaties  of  commerce  and  navigation  with  France.  The 
London  money  market  was  active,  and  rates  high,  rang- 
ing from  8  to  9  per  cent.  It  was  feared  that  the  minimum 
rate  of  the  Bank  of  England  would  be  still  furtlier  ad- 
vanced. Consols  00^-  a  90J.  The  Liverpool  markets  for 
cotton  and  breadsl nil's  were  firm.  Flour  had  advanced 
Cd.  a  bbl.,  and  cotton  had  declined  a  2d.  during  tlie 
week.  On  the  3d  iijst.,  a  violent  storm  i)revailed,  which 
caused  many  disasters,  both  on  sea  aud  land.  The 
damage  to  property  had  been  very  great,  and  the  coasts 
of  England  were  strewed  with  wrecks.  At  Holyhead 
fifty-four  bodies  floated  into  the  harbor,  and  many  more 
were  seen. 

U.NiTED  Status. — The  War. — No  military  operations  of 
great  iniiiortance  wore  reported  last  week.  On  the  night 
of  the  17th,  about  800  rebel  cavalry  made  a  raid  upon 
the  Orange  and  Alexandria  Railroad,  near  Fairfa.x  Sta- 
tion, Va.  They  destroyed  two  bridges,  tore  up  a  portion 
of  the  track,  and  captured  some  Federal  troops  who  were 
stationed  there.  Advices  from  New  Orleans  to  the  10th, 
stale  that  General  Washburne  holds  the  coast  of  Texas, 
from  the  Rio  Grande  to  within  one  hundred  miles  of 
'  Galveston.  .More  troops  were  about  leaving  New  Orleans 
for  Texas,  and  it  was  anticijiated  that  Galveston  would 
be  the  next  object  of  attack.  Advices  from  Little  Rock, 
Arkansas,  to  the  5th  inst.,  say,  that  no  fears  of  any  further 
attack  of  that  place  by  the  rebels  was  then  entertained. 
The  rebel  general  McCJrea  was  attacked  some  time  since 
between  tlic  .\rkansas  and  White  river.  lie  was  defeated 
with  the  loss  of  several  pieces  of  artillery.  Despatches 
of  the  18th  inst.,  from  (Jen.  Grant  at  Chattanooga,  do 
not  indicate  any  change  in  the  po-iiiion  of  affiiirs. 


pears  that  General  Longstreet  did  not  continue  his  re- 
trial into  Virginia,  as  reported.  The  reijcl  army  halted  at 
Rogersville,  in  the  North-eastern  corner  of  Teuucssco, 
and  at  the  hitest  dates  was  standing  upon  the  defensive, 
having  checked  its  pursuers.  On  the  l  itb,  Gen.  Long- 
street  divided  his  Ibrces,  one  body  of  them  making  an 
attack  on  Beau  Station  and  another  on  Kelly's  Ford.  Gen. 
Shackelford,  who  coniBiandod  at  Bean's  Station,  was 
compelled  to  retreat  with  a  loss  of  from  150  to  200  men 
killed  aud  wounded. 

TIlc  Siege  of  Charleston. — The  position  of  affairs  re- 
mains nearly  the  same.  Rebel  despatches  speak  of  the 
continued  bombardment  which  had  destroyed  a  few 
houses  in  the  city.  Some  casualties  occurred  daily  at 
Fort  Sumter  and  in  Charleston,  but  they  were  not  very 
numerous.  A  portion  of  the  obstructions  placed  by  the 
rebels  in  the  harbor,  have  been  washed  away  by  a  vio- 
lent storm.  The  Richmond  papers  of  the  19th,  contain 
the  following  telegram  from  Charleston  :  "  The  Ironsides 
and  three  monitors,  while  attempting  to  pass  the  obstruc- 
tions in  the  harbor  became  entangled.  The  Ironsides 
will  probably  have  to  be  abandoned.  Two  of  the  morti- 
tors  were  also  badly  disabled." 

Blockade  Running. — The  running  of  the  blockade  into 
Wilmington,  N.  C,  the  only  port  now  open,  is  said  to  be 
increasing.  It  is  estimated  that  half  a  million  dollars 
worth  of  goods  have  of  late  arrived  there  every  day. 

West  Virginia. — The  Legislature  of  this  new  State,  at 
its  recent  session,  took  measures  to  establish  an  efficient 
system  of  free-school  instruction  like  that  of  Massachu- 
setts and  New  York.  The  judiciary  system  was  remodel- 
led, and  a  code  for  the  government  of  magistrates  and 
constables  enacted.  * 

Virginia. — The  Legislature  in  session  at  Alexandria, 
has  passed  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  election  of  delegates 
by  the  people  to  a  convention  to  assemble  in  that  city, 
on  the  13th  of  Seventh  month  next,  to  alter  and  amend 
the  State  constitution  so  as  to  abolish  slavery  in  the 
counties  of  Accomac,  Northampton,  Princess  Ann,  Eliza- 
beth city,  and  York,  including  the  cities  of  Norfolk  and 
Portsmouth,  the  President's  proclamation,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  year,  haviig  declared  the  slaves  free 
in  all  other  portions  of  the  State. 

Fcnnsgluania. — The  payments  at  the  State  Treasury 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  on  the  30th  ult.,  amounted 
to  §4,314,964.  There  was  paid  for  interest  on  loans, 
§2,067,748  ;  commissions  of  the  Sinking  Fund  for  the 
redemption  of  loans,  1^958,412;  common  and  other 
schools,  §335,744;  charitable  institutions,  §119,926; 
expenses  of  government,  $446,456;  military  expenses, 
§212,057  ;  penitentiaries  and  houses  of  refuge,  §57,452. 
The  unexpended  balance  remaining  in  the  Treasury  on 
!  the  30th  ult.,  v."as  §2,147,331.  The  receipts  of  the  State 
Treasury  during  the  year  amounted  to  §4,289,451,  not 
including  a  balance  of  §2,172,844  on  hand  Eleventh  mo. 
30th,  1862. 

Returning  to  their  Allegiance. — During  the  last  week, 
418  deserters  from  the  rebel  army  were  sent  from  Wash- 
ington to  Philadelphia  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  oath 
of  allegiance  and  being  liberated. 

The  Export  of  Cotton. — The  rebel  papers  state  that  the 
export  of  cotton  from  the  [)ort  of  Wilmington,  N.  C,  in 
the  first  three  quarters  of  ihe  current  year  to  have  been 
as  follows  :  First  quarter,  4216  bales;  Second,  10,720; 
Third,  15,906  bales.  The  large  increase  of  the  last 
(luarter  is  attributed  to  the  taking  of  Morris  Island  by 
tlie  Federal  forces,  since  which  tlie  port;  of  Charleston 
has  been  wholly  closed,  and  the  blockade  runners  have 
been  compelled  to  resort  to  the  only  port  remaining  open. 
The  entire  quantity  shipped  iro  u  all  the  region  east  of 
the  -Mississippi  during  the  current  year  is  believed  to  be 
less  than  100,000  bales. 

The  Rebel  Finances. — The  Annual  report  of  Memminger, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  estimates  the  amount  re- 
quired for  the  expenses  of  the  Confederacy,  up  to  the 
close  of  1864,  to  be  fourteen  hundred  and  twenty-seven 
millions  of  dollars,  "which,"  says  the  Secretary,  "Con- 
gress is  formally  called  upon  to  provide."  The  public 
debt  of  the  Confederacy,  at  the  close  of  1864,  will,  he 
supposes,  reach  twenty-live  hundred  millions  of  dollars. 
The  Secretary  remarks  that  the  currency,  of  which 
§700,000,000  is  now  in  circulation,  is  at  least  five  times 
too  large,  and  says  :  "  If  these  estimates  are  to  be  su])- 
plied  by  new  issues  of  currency,  prices  must  again  in- 
crease, and  large  additions  must  be  made  to  the  figures 
which  represent  both  currency  and  estimates.  The  ques- 
tion is,  therefore,  put  in  brief  before  Congre.ss — reduce 
the  existing  currency,  and  provide  a  supply  of  means 
'from  some  other  source  than  Treasury  notes.'  The  con- 
tinuance of  the  nott  s  as  a  circulating  medium  to  their 
present  extent  involves  the  ruin  of  public  and  private 


sure  of  relief  can  be  made  effectual.  Prices  musLAd- 
vance,  and  the  means  of  government  to  pay  these  prices 
must  daily  lose  efficiency.  Taxes  become  fruitless,  by 
reason  of  the  depreciation  of  tiie  money.  The  army  can 
neither  be  paid,  clothed  nor  fed  ;  arms  and  munitions  of 
war  can  no  longer  be  supplied;  the  officers  of  the  govern- 
ment  cannot  be  supported,  and  the  country  must  suc- 
cumb." 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  lust  week,  279. 

Congress. — In  the  House  of  Representatives  a  resolu- 
tion has  been  introduced  instructing  the  Committee  on 
Roads  and  Canals  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  con- 
necting the  Hudson  and  Mississippi  with  the  great  lakes 
by  constructing  and  enlarging  canals.  A  motion  to  lay 
on  the  table  was  lost — yeas,  67;  nays,  96.  Edgerton,  of 
Indiana,  submitted  a  preamble  and  resolutions  condemn- 
ing the  President's  action  in  regard  to  the  States  in  re- 
bellion, which  were  laid  on  the  table  by  a  vote  of  90  to 
66.  A  series  of  resolutions  offered  by  Smith  of  Kentucky, 
were  adopted  by  the  House.  They  declare  for  a  vigor- 
ous prosecution  of  the  war,  and  oppose  any  armistice  or 
intervention,  or  mediation  or  proposition  for  peace  from 
any  quarter  during  the  continuance  of  the  rebellion. 
Miller,  of  Pennsylvania,  oQered  resolutions  condemning 
the  Administration  for  its  action  in  relation  to  the  ex- 
change of  prisoners.  It  was  rejected  in  favour  of  a  sub- 
stitute approving  of  the  course  pursued  by  the  govern- 
ment in  that  matter.  j 

The  31'arkets^Sfc. — The  following  were  the  quotations' 
on  the  21st  inst.  Netb  York. — Premiums  for  American 
gold,  52  a  53  per  cent.  United  States  six  per  cents,  1881, 
110.  Superfine  State  flour,  §6.15  a  $6.35.  Shipping 
Ohio,  $7.60  a  $7.65.  Baltimore,  fair  to  extra,  $7.50  a 
§8.  Chicago  spring  wheat,  $1.46  a  $1.50  ;  amber  Iowa, 
§1.52  a  §1.53;  old  red  western,  §1.50  a  $1.56;  new 
prime,  $1.58  a  $1.61  ;  white  Michigan,  $1.81.  Barley, 
$1.45.  Oats,  91  a  94  cts.  Rye,  §1.35  a  $1.37.  Western 
mixed  corn,  $1.29  a  $1.30.  Middling  cotton,  80  a  81  cts. 
Philadelphia.— Saper&ne  flour,  $5.75  a  $6.50;  extra, 
$6.75  a  $7.  Red  wheat,  fair  to  prime,  $1.60  a  $1.64; 
white  Kentucky,  $1.90  a  $2.  Rye,  $1.37  a  $1.40.  Yellow 
corn,  new  and  damp,  $1.10  ;  dry,  $1.13  a  $1.15.  Oats, 
86  a  87  cts.  Clover  seed,  $7.50.  Timothy,  $3.  Flax- 
seed, §3.15.  The  cattle  market  dull,  about  2,450  head 
were  offered,  and  mostly  sold  at  prices  ranging  from 
§7  to  $12.  Chiefly  between  $9  a  $U  per  100  lbs.  Hogs 
sold  at  from  $7.50  to  §9;  and  sheep  at  4J  a  5J-  gross. 
Baltimore. — Flour  dull,  with  a  large  stock  on  hand. 
Wheat  had  a  declining  tendency.  Corn,  $1.15.  Neiu 
Orleans,  on  the  10th  inst,  middlings  cotton,  69  a  70  cts. 
Sugar,  a  fair  supplv  in  market,  and  in  excess  of  the  de- 
mand. Sales  of  fair  quality  10}  a  10^  cts.;  prime  old 
crop,  11  a  12  cts.    Prime  molasses,  52  a  53. _ 


H  ^ 

wn3  in  constant  coinmunicatioii  with  Gen.  Foster,  at  I  credit,  and  will  deprive  the  governnicut  of  the  means  of 
Knoxvillc.  Foster  has  succeeded  General  Bunisldc  in  defending  tlie  lives  and  projierty  of  its  citizens.  If  the 
the  command  of  the  forces  at  and  DC'ur  Kuoxvills.  It  up-  currency  rciu&ins  iu  its  prcscut  cx]>u|pidcd  stutc^  no  men- 


WEST-TOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 

A  young  man  competent  to  act  as  an  Assistant  Teacher 
in  the  school  is  wanted  immediately. 

Application  may  be  made  to  James  Emlek,  West 
Chester;  Joel  Evans,  Springfield;  Joseph  ScAXTERCoon, 
413  Spruce  street,  Philad  ;  Chas  J.  Allen,  304  Arch  St. 

Twelfth  mouth,  22d,  1863. 

WANTED 

By  a  youth  from  the  country,  seventeen  years  of  age, 
a  situation  in  an  Apothecary  Store,  to  learn  the  busi- 
ness ;  be  has  had  some  months,  experience  in  the  busi- 
ness. A  communication  will  be  attended  to  immediately. 
Apply  at  this  oflice. 

WANTED. 

AHIale  Teacher  for  Friends  School  at  Medford,  N.  J. 
Apply  to  Charles  Stokes,  Medford,  N.  J. 
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FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

NEAH  FRANKFORD,  (tWENTY-THIRD  WARD,  PHILADB1.PHIA.) 

Physician  and  Superintendent, — Joshua  H.  Worthinq- 
TON,  M.  D. 

Application  for  the  Admission  6f  Patients  may  be  |^[ 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  to  Charles  Ei.lis,  Clerkf 
of  the  Board  of  .Managers,  No.  637  Market  Street,  Phila 
delphia,  or  to  any  other  Member  of  the  Board. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  John  Wood,  N.  Y.,  $2,  vol.  37;  from 
Joseph  W.  Satterthwaite,  0.,  $2.50,  to  No.  52,  vol.  36; 
from  George  M.  Eddy,  Mass.,  $2,  vol.  37  ;  from  Thomas 
0.  Hopkins,  Md.,  $2,'  vol.  32. 


Died,  after  a  brief  illness,  on  Fourth-day,  the  Kith  of 
Ninth  month  last,  at  his  re.=idence  in  Upper  Darb)', 
Delaware  county.  Pa.,  Edwaru  Gaurktt,  in  the  63d 
year  of  his  age,  a  highly  esteemed  member  and  elder  of 
Chester  Monthly  Meeting. 
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Thomas  A'  Kempis. 
Many  of  our  readers,  we  apprehend,  have  heard 
)f  Thomas  h  Kempis,  as  being  the  author  of  the 
ivell  known  work,  "Imitation  of  Christ;"  they 
nay  therefore  be  interested  in  the  following  sketch 
)f  his  life. 

From  "The  Family  Treasury." 

"  The  modern  traveller  on  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope who  shall  visit  the  quiet  towns  of  Holland, 
for  the  sake,  not  certainly  of  their  natural  pictur- 
isqueness,  but  of  the  old  memories  of  stout  contend- 
ngs  for  truth  and  liberty  which  cluster  around 
hem,  will  not  pass  by  Deventer,  in  the  province 
)f  Overyssel.  Now-a  days,  it  seems,  this  old 
Dutch ^town  depen}|srfor  its  reputation  mainly  on 
_ts  i^kill  in  the  maJinfaeture  gingerbread,  which 
act  let  my  younger  readers  take  a  note  of  against  the 
lime  when  they  shall  make  their  continental  tour. 
Four  centuries  an  d  a  hal  f  ago  its  fam  e  was  of  a  high  er 
lort.  It  was  renowned  through  all  the  neighbour- 
ng  lands  for  the  excellence  of  its  schools  for  the 
^oung,  when  schools  for  the  young  were  few  and 
■ar  between.  Perhaps  its  present  and  its  former 
"ame  are  not  so  alien  from  each  other  as  might  at 
irst  sight  appear.  This  peculiar  excellence  it  owed 
jhiefly  to  a  Brother-house,  an  establishment,  that 
s,  belonging  to  the  Brethren  of  the  Common  Lot, 
vhieh  existed  there  for  many  years.  At  the 
lead  of  this  community  and  of  the  Brother-house 
n  Deventer  was  Florentius  Eadewins,  a  man  of 
nuch  piety  and  learning,  under  whose  superin- 
icndence  the  establishments  of  the  Fratres  Com- 
nunis  Vitce  became  very  numerous  and  widely 
spread.  He  and  his  brethren  of  this  semi-monas- 
ic  order  devoted  themselves  to  the  fostering  of  a 
grammar  school  which  already  existed  in  Deven- 
er,  and  to  the  assistance  and  encouragement  in 
very  possible  way  of  those  who  entered  it  as  pu- 
)ils.  The  result  was,  that  pupils  flocked  in  from 
very  quarter,  and  that  many  received  at  this 
eminary  the  rudiments  of  the  learning  which  at 

crowned  their  brows  with  fame 
hese  was  the  great  Erasmus. 

"  With  the  rest,  there  came  to  the  grammar-school 
>f  Deventer,  in  the  year,  1393,  a  little  lad  of  thir- 
teen years,  modest  and  thoughtful,  whose  name 
s  known  and  loved  now  in  the  whole  christian 
vorld,  and  who  was  one  of  the  best  and  brightest 
ipirits  that  were  ever  robed  in  mortal  clay.  It  is 
him,  indeed,  that  we  owe  the  clear  light  we 
bave  on  the  earnest  christian  life  that  was  lived 
jy  many  on  the  banks  of  the  Yssel  four  centuries 
igo  and  more  ;  and  it  is  to  him  that  half  the  in- 
erest  to  us  of  that  old  time  and  its  forgotten  men 
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is  due.    His  name  was  Thomas  Hamerken,  which 
in  English  would  be  Little  Hammer,  and  which 
in  Latin,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  time, 
was  Malleolus.    He  was  born  in  1380,  the  year 
before  John  Ruysbroek  died  at  his  monastery  of 
Griinthal,  near  Brussels ;  and  he  was  thus  raised 
up  to  take  the  place  of  that  patriarch  among  the 
friends  of  God,  as  a  light  in  the  dark  time.  His 
native  place,  from  which  he  derives  his  usual  des 
ignation  il  Kempis,  is  not,  it  seems,  as  one  would 
be  ready  to  suppose,  that  Kampen  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Yssel  and  the  shore  of  the  Zuyder  Zee,  but 
an  obscure  village  of  the  same  name  in  the  Rhine- 
land  somewhere  near  Cologne.    His  father  and 
mother  were  poor  people  and  really  not  able  to 
give  their  boy  a  good  education.    He  was  de- 
termined to  be  a  scholar,  however,  and,  thanks  to 
the  Brethren  of  the  Common  Lot,  it  would  be  put 
in  his  power  to  be  so,  if  he  once  set  foot  in  De- 
venter, leaving  his  native  Kampen,  and  cast  him- 
self upon  their  care  and  liberality.    A  biographer 
of  Thomas  h  Kempis,  Franciscus  Tolensis  by  name, 
who  was  a  monk  in  the  same  monastery  at  a  later 
period,  feels  it  to  be  his  duty  to  moralize  a  little 
on  this  humble  parentage  of  his.    '  He  was  born 
of  obscure  parents,'  he  says,  '  if  you  judge  by  the 
proud  temper  and  corrupt  opinions  of  tlie  world; 
but  of  parents  honorable,  and  for  their  piety  and 
probity  of  life  before  God  unquestionably  great ; 
though  he  himself  in  his  virtue  was  to  be  greater 
and  more  illustrious  by  far.'    And  then  our  ex- 
cellent Franciscus  ^oes  on,  by  means  of  quotations 
from  Ovid,  Seneca,  aud  Juvenal,  to  show  that  to 
be  born  in  hutable  station  dues  not  make  a  man 
worse,  but  in  some  cases  niakts  him  better  and 
more  truly  noble  than  he  would  otherwise  be — 
which  doctrine  is  neither  new  nor  startling,  and  is 
not  likely  to  be  called  in  question. 

"  So  Thomas  Hamerken  came  from  the  cottage 
of  his  parents  at  Kampen  to  the  Deventer  gram- 
mar-school. It  was  a  long  way  off  from  his  native 
place,  if  the  Kampen  which  is  generally  fixed  on 
be  the  right  one;  and  how  he  accomplished  the 
journey,  and  with  what  heart  or  want  of  heart  he 
went  forth  into  the  wide  world  alone,  we  know 
not.  His  writings,  it  seems  to  me,  notwithstand- 
ing their  very  unworldly  spirit  and  character,  dis- 
play not  a  little  quiet  sagacity,  not  a  little  obser- 
vation of  men  and  things,  and  I  do  not  doubt, 
that  with  equal  determination  and  discretion  he 
took  his  way  towards  all  that  lay  before  him  in 
his  future  life.  He  appeared  in  the  famed  gram- 
mar-school a  little  lad  of  thirteen ;  and,  very  likely, 
it  was  sometime  before  his  singular  genius  re- 
vealed itself,  and  teachers  and  fellow-pupils  grew 
to  admire  and  love  him.  The  only  clear  light 
which  is  cast  on  these  old  days  in  Deventer  we 
owe  to  himself,  for  his  monkish  biographers  are 
less  careful  to  give  us  the  facts  of  his  history — 
the  very  thing  we  want — then  to  expatiate  on  his 
great  excellencies,  which  we  have  abundant  op- 
portunities of  discerning  without  their  assistance. 
In  his  precious  little  collection  of  lives  of  eminent 
Brethren  of  the  Common  Lot,  he  has  saved  from  ob- 
livion many  valuable  memorials  of  christian  life  in 
Holland  about  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
Gerhard  Groot  and  Florentius  Eadewins  are  im- 


mortalized by  him,  as  well  as  a  good  many  of  their 
friends  and  followers — ^milius  van  Buren,  John 
Gronde,  John  Brinckerinck,  Gerhard  of  Zutphen, 
and  others,  not  forgetting  Joannes  Cacabus,  'the 
humble  cook'  of  the  Brother-house  at  Deventer. 

*'  Thomas  had  a  friend,  however,  within  reach, 
in  the  person  of  his  brother  John,  who  was  Canon 
of  the  monastery  of  Windesheim.  Through  hia 
good  offices  he  was  committed  to  the  care  of  one 
friend  in  particular,  Florentius,  who  richly  de- 
served and  richly  obtained  his  love  and  gratitude. 

When  I  had  come  to  Deventer,'  he  writes  in 
his  life  of  John  Gronde,  'in  my  early  youth,  I 
found  my  way  to  the  regulars,'  that  is,  the  Canons 
of  St.  Augustine,  'at  Windesheim.  And  meet- 
ing there  the  brethren,  the  regular  Canons — my 
brother  among  the  rest — I  was  introduced,  at  his 
instance,  to  the  very  reverend  Master  Florentius, 
Vicar  of  the  Church  of  Deventer,  a  devout  priest, 
whose  most  sweet  fame  had  travelled  already  to 
the  upper  Rhine  country,  and  had  attracted  to 
him  my  love.'  Florentius  was  indeed  a  friend  to 
the  boy  thus  cast  on  his  care.  He  found  him 
a  lodging  with  a  devout  and  honorable  matron, 
who  took  him  in  for  the  love  of  Christ,  and  with- 
out one  penny  of  remuneration;  and  placed  him 
for  instruction  under  the  charge  of  one  John 
Bcehme,  who  was  at  that  time  the  Rector  of  the 
Deventer  grammar  school.  John  Bcehme  was 
upright  and  rigid  in  his  discipline,  but  not  with- 
out occasional  gleams  of  kindly  sunshine  on  his 
stern  face.  He  loved  Florentius  as  did  everybody. 
There  is  a  little  incident  on  record  which  shows 
the  generosity  of  those  early  friends  of  Thomas  h. 
Kempis,  and  also  their  love  for  each  other.  One 
day,  the  boy  bought  his  fee  to  John  Bcehme. 
But  his  teacher  knew  that  he  had  it  not  of  his 
own  to  give,  and  asked  him  where  he  got  it.  It 
was  from  Florentius.  '  Go,'  said  he,  '  take  it 
back  to  him  :  for  his  sake  I  shall  charge  thee  noth- 


"  After  a  little  time,  Thomas,  whose  bent  was 
towards  a  monastic  life  from  the  very  beginning, 
left  the  hospitable  home  of  the  devout  and  hon- 
ourable matron  for  the  Brother-house.  In  this 
place  he  was  brought  into  contact  with  young 
men  of  learning  and  piety.  One  of  these,  by 
name  Arnold  of  Schoonhoven,  was  his  very  dear 
friend.  After  a  fashion  which  has  not  become 
obsolete  among  young  men  at  school  or  college, 
they  were  what  in  student-phrase  are  called  chums; 
that  is,  they  shared  lovingly  together  their  little 
chamber  and  bed.  Arnold  was  a  youth  of  singu- 
lar piety.  He  spent  much  time,  taken  often  from 
his  slumbers,,  in  prayer  and  meditation.  At  fdur 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  he  would  rise  froiM  the 
side  of  the  less  wakeful  Thomas,  to  engagb  in  de- 
votional exercises.  His  companion  caught -the 
contagion  of  his  pious  spirit,  and  toiled  aftet  him 
in  the  way  of  well-doing,  very  little  to  his  Wn 
contentment.  This  early  friend  fills  a 'ip;la'c6  "  in 
that  picture-gallery  which  Thomas  k  K^tripis  has 
left  us  of  those  whom  he  loved  and  revered  on 
earth.  In  the  Brother-house  he  employed  him- 
self busily  in  reading  and  transcribing  the'  scrip- 
tures, according  to  the  custom  of  the  Bl'&thren. 
He  attended  faithfully,  also,  in  the  exefdis^s*^  of 
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devotion,  which  were  frequent  and  prolonged. 
And  besides,  what  he  lays  much  stress  on,  ho 
learned  obedience  to  his  superior,  which,  among 
the  monastic  virtues  is  accounted  the  chiefest  of 
them  all.  He  has  much  to  say  of  it  throughout 
all  that  he  has  written.  Take  these  words  from 
the  'Imitation  of  Christ,' — 'because  as  yet  thou 
lovest  thyself  too  inordinately,  therefore  thou  art 
afraid  to  resign  thyself  wholly  to  the  will  of  others. 
And  yet,  what  great  matter  is  it,  if  thou,  who  art 
but  dust  and  nothing,  subject  thyself  to  a  man 
for  God's  sake,  when  I,  the  Almighty  and  the 
Most  High,  who  created  all  things  of  nothing, 
humbly  subjected  myself  to  man  for  thy  sake  ?  I 
became  of  all  men  the  most  humble  and  the  most 
abject,  that  thou  miglitest  overcome  thy  pride 
with  njy  humility.  Oh,  dust,  learn  to  be  obe- 
dient !  Learn  to  humble  thyself,  thou  earth  and 
clay,  and  to  bow  thyself  down  under  the  feet  of 
all  men  !  Learn  to  break  thine  own  wishes,  and 
to  yield  thyself  to  all  subjection.'  Very  much  in 
the  same  strain  is  the  little  book  to  which  he  has 
prefixed  the  quaint  title  '  Of  the  Three  Taberna- 
cles'— the  three  being  Poverty,  Humility,  and 
Patience. 

"  His  superior,  in  this  case,  was  the  wise  and 
good  Florentius,  whom  it  was  easy  to  obey.  The 
disciple  becomes  rapturous  with  delight,  when  he 
tells  how  his  master  even  deigned  on  one  occasion 
to  lean  his  hand  upon  his  shouldf^r  and  to  sing  from 
the  same  book,  and  how,  when  Florentius,  because 
of  the  delicacy  of  his  health,  took  his  meals  alone, 
and  not  at  the  common  table,  he  was  permitted  to 
wait  on  him  and  to  supply  his  simple  wants. 
Little  words  of  advice  and  encouragement  which  he 
spoke  to  him,  little  errands  of  loving-kindness  on 
which  he  sent  him — all  are  treasured  in  the  re- 
collections of  Thomas  ii  Kempis,  and  told  of  with 
a  fervid  simplicity,  which  is  like  the  prattle  of  a 
child.  He  wus  without  guile,  this  young  brother, 
— a  singularly  simple  and  blameless  spirit,  and 
there  is  little  doubt  that  he  has,  in  a  measure, 
clothed  these  early  friends  and  teachers  of  his  with 
a  glory  cast  over  them  from  his  own  happy  and 
child-like  heart.  At  the  school  and  Brother-house 
of  Deventer,  Thomas  ii  Kempis  spent  seven  years 
of  his  life.  It  is  neeSless  to  search  for  a  time 
when  that  religious  experience,  which  bears  such 
a  wealth  of  flower  and  fruit  in  his  writing,  took 
its  rise.  He  was  one  of  tiiose  simple  ones,  like 
Timothy,  whom  Grod  binds  to  himself  with  cords 
of  love  which  have  been  tightening  round  them 
every  hour  that  they  have  lived,  whose  life,  albeit 
with  many  wanderings  and  conflicts  in  it,  has  yet 
been  steadily  heavenward.  However,  after  the 
seven  years  were  over,  and  he  was  now  of  the  age 
of  twenty,  the  master  Florentius  dealt  with  him 
Bolcmnly  about  his  aims  in  life,  and  pressed  him, 
in  the  unenlightened  spirit  of  the  time,  to  forsake 
the  world  for  God,  in  the  only  way  in  which,  in 
those  days,  men  thought  that  could  be  done,  by 
becoming  a  monk.  His  words  but  gave  shape  and 
utterance  to  the  thouglits  which  had  been  spring- 
ing up  in  the  mind  of  young  Thomas.  To  the 
proposals  of  Florentius  he  assented  gladly,  and 
■was  forthwith  sent  off  with  a  letter  of  recommen- 
dation to  the  prior  of  the  monastery  of  Mount  St. 
Agnes. 

"This  monastery  was  closely  connected  with 
the  society  of  the  Common  Lot,  and  was  mainly 
furnished  with  monks  from  its  schools  and  Bro- 
ther-houses. The  particular  order,  one  which 
was  but  lately  instituted,  and  was  under  the  man- 
agement of  good  men,  was  that  of  the  Regular 
Canons  of  St.  Augustine.  It  was  the  same  one 
as  that  which  held  the  Griiuthal  Monastery,  where 
Ruysbroek  had  been  prior.  There  was  much  re- 
ligious life  in  it,  and  a  truth-loviug  spirit;  which 


in  many  hidden  ways  helped  to  prepare  for  the 
times  of  the  reformation.  At  no  great  distance 
from  Deventer  is  the  thriving  little  town  of  Zwolle, 
the  capital  of  Overyssel.  And  three  miles  there- 
from there  is  a  hill  or  upland  with  a  stream  at  its 
foot,  which  bears  the  name  of  Mount  St.  Agnes. 
On  this  hill  or  upland  stood  the  convent  towards 
which  Thomas  ii  Kempis  bent  his  eager  steps. 
It  was  recently  erected  when  he  entered  it.  It 
owes  all  its  fame  to  him.  It  is  vanished  now  from 
the  face  of  the  earth.  Of  the  father  and  mother, 
in  little  Kampen  far  away,  nothing  more  is  said, 
it  being  considered  by  the  monkish  biographers 
of  Thomas  to  be  quite  enough  for  them,  that  they 
were  the  parents  of  so  pious  and  illustrious  a  son. 
That  he  should  be  in  any  way  bound  to  support 
and  comfort  them  in  their  old  age,  very  plainly 
never  occurred  to  these  worthies  at  all.  They 
were  to  monkish  eyes  part  of  that  world  from 
which  refuge  was  sought  within  the  convent  walls. 
I  do  not  mean  to  charge  Thomas  h  Kempis  with 
any  unfilial  neglect.  The  facts  of  the  case  are 
simply  unknown.  Those  home  sanctities,  that 
human  tenderness,  which  lend  a  warm  glow  to  the 
delineations  of  modern  piety,  are,  of  course,  wholly 
wanting  when  the  life  of  the  inmate  of  a  cloister 
is  portrayed,  and  the  want  of  them  causes  a  cer- 
tain bleakness  and  icy  coldness,  which  is  even 
painful  and  leaves  the  heart  unsatisfied." 

(To  be  concluded.) 


Selected  for  "The  Friend." 

Extract  from  letters  of  John  Thorp  to  Richard 
Reynolds. 

"I  have,  indeed,  in  some  of  my  letters  to  thee, 
recommended  care  and  faithfulness  in  the  steward- 
ships to  which,  in  the  course  of  an  allwise  Provi- 
dence, thou  hast  been  appointed;  and  this  I  have 
always  done,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  from  a  feeling 
impression  and  view,  at  the  time,  that  the  blessed 
Master  would  be  honoured,  and  tiiy  own  happiness, 
both  here  and  forever,  thereby  promoted.  It  cer- 
tainly does  afford  a  very  comfortable  reflection,  in 
the  close  of  time,  that  we  have  contributed  to  the 
comfort  and  accommodation  of  our  fellow  pilgrims 
in  our  progress  through  this  world  of  deep  proba- 
tion. And  beyond  all  doubt,  it  must  be  pleasing 
to  the  Father  of  the  universal  family  to  see  some 
of  His  children,  to  whom  He  hath  committed 
much,  made  willing,  under  his  benevolent  influ- 
ence, to  relieve  the  wants  of  others.  I  never  heard 
nor  ever  shall  hear  of  any  who  thought  they  had 
done  too  much  good,  that  they  had  sympathised 
too  much  with  their  brethren  in  a  low  estate,  and 
been  too  attentive  to  the  wants  and  sufi"erings  of 
their  fellow  creatures;  and  that  they  had  taken 
too  much  care  and  pains  to  endeavour  to  relieve 
them. 

"  I  never  had  much  to  give,  but  remember  an 
instance  by  which  I  was  deeply  instructed  in  the 
nature  of  christian  charity.  One  evening,  when 
I  lived  in  London,  as  I  passed  by  rather  a  retired 
corner  of  a  street,  a  poor  woman  sat,  (I  think  with 
a  child  in  her  arms,)  and  very  modestly  asked 
charity.  I  felt  pity  strongly  raised  in  my  heart, 
and  a  language  like  this  was  feelingly  raised  in  it, 
'  the  Lord  help  thee ;'  but  I  passed  by,  and  it  very 
livingly  arose  in  my  heart,  '  By  what  means  i"  but 
by  putting  it  into  tlie  hearts  of  such  as  can  feel  as 
thou  now  dost,  to  relieve  her.  I  turned  back  and 
gave  her  something;  but  I  have  no  need  to  tell 
these  little  stories  to  thee."  • 


accuracy  of  his  nose  and  palate,  his  experience  ii 
the  wants  of  the  American  market,  and  a  keei 
business  tact.  If  he  has  these  qualities  in  higl 
cultivation,  he  may  make  from  twenty  to  fort- 
thousand  dollars  per  annum  while  he  lives,  an( 
die  of  ulceration  of  the  lungs.  He  overhauls  : 
cargo  of  tea,  classifies  it,  and  determines  the  valu 
of  each  sort.  In  doing  this,  he  first  of  all  look 
carefully  at  the  colour  of  the  leaf,  and  the  genera 
cleanliness  of  it.  He  next  takes  a  quantity  of  th 
herb  in  his  hand,  and  breathing  his  warm  breat 
upon  it,  he  snuffs  up  the  fragrance.  In  doin 
this,  he  draws  into  his  lungs  a  quantity  of  irrit; 
ting  and  stimulating  dust,  which  is  by  no  mean 
wholesome.  Then  sitting  down  to  the  table  in  hi 
of&ce,  on  which  is  a  long  row  of  porcelain  cup 
and  a  pot  of  hot  water,  he  "  draws"  the  tea  an 
tastes  the  infusion.  In  this  way,  he  classifies  th 
different  sorts  to  the  minutest  shade ;  makes  th 
different  prices,  and  is  then  ready  to  compare  h 
work  with  the  invoice.  The  skill  of  these  tastei 
is  fairly  a  marvel,  but  the  effect  of  the  business  o 
their  health  is  ruinous.  They  grow  lean,  nervoui 
and  consumptive.  At  the  end  of  a  hard  day 
work,  they  feel  and  act  as  fidgety  and  cross,  as 
they  had  the  hysterics. — Scientific  American. 


Tea  Tasting. — Few  of  our  readers  are  aware 
that  tea  tasting  is  reduced  to  a  regular  profe.'ssion, 
one  which  is  as  certain  death  to  a  man  as  the  con- 
tinued practice  of  opium  eating.  The  success  of 
the  tea  broker,  or  taster,  depends  upon  the  trained 


From  "  The  British  Friend." 

Indiana  Yearly  Meeting, 
Dear  Friend. — Presuming  that  some  notice  > 
our  Yearly  Meeting,  which  convened  on  the  30f 
ult.,  and  concluded  yesterday,  might  interest  i\ 
readers,  I  hasten  to  lay  before  thee  a  sketch  of  tl 
proceedings  of  that  body  and  of  some  of  the  mee 
ings  connected  therewith,  held  during  the  pa 
week.  The  meeting  was  largely  attended,  and  tl 
house  about  as  full  as  usual.  Representativ 
from  the  distant  Quarterly  Meeting  of  Kansas  a 
tended,  the  Friends  there  b,eing  members  of  oi 
Yearly  Meeting. 

The  answers  to  the  queries  elicited  various  r 
marks,  which  were  embodied  in  a  minute  on  "  tl 
state  of  Society,"  and  diflered  very  little  from  tho 
of  former  years.    No  marked  deficiency  reporti  i^r 
from  any  quarter,  except  with  respect  to  bearii 
arms  and  military  services.    As  heretofore, 
notice  taken  of  the  circumstance  of  Friends  un 
iug  in  the  worship  of  those  of  other  societies,  nc 
so  common ;  and  the  query  as  to  Friends  bearing 
testimony  against  "  priests'  wages"  was  answeri 
clear.    The  culture  and  use  of  tobacco  were  a 
verted  to  depreciatingly  by  some ;  but  to  me 
far  the  most  interesting  part  of  our  meeting  w 
that  which  was  devoted  to  reading  the  report  i 
spectiug  the  "  freed  negroes"  in  the  South,  ai|jroi 
hearing  the  very  affecting  verbal  account  given  1 
a  Friend  who  had  been  several  weeks  among  th 
suffering  portion  of  the  human  family  recently  i  sjf 
leased  from  cruel  bondage,  and  seeking  shelt 
within  the  Federal  lines;  where  in  some  places 
was  found  impracticable  to  afford  them  the  needf 
succour,  in  consequence  of  which  disease  to  a  tea  ijj 
ful  extent  ensued — many  dying  daily  in  their  e 
campraents.    A  great  deal  has  been  done 
Friends  to  assist  in  relieving  the  distress  ai 
misery  of  this  down-trodden  people.  And  I  thii 
the  statements  made  in  the  Yearly  Meeting 
those  who  have  been  among  them  in  the  Sout 
have  incited  to  increased  exertions  to  assist  in 
lieving  the  distress  wiiich  is  anticipated  in  tl 
coming  winter.    The  details  given  of  their  pa 
sufferings  were  of  the  most  harrowing  characte 
and  Friends  everywhere  seem  fully  alive  to  tl 
necessity  of  promijt  and  energetic  action. 

The  subjects  of  First-day  schools  and  Scriptu 
instruction  occupied,  as  usual,  much  of  the  atte 
tion  of  the  Yearly  jMeeting ;  and  meetings  we 
held  during  the  week  of  the  large  committe|j(, 
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open  to  all)  wliicli  have  these  subjects  in  charge; 
as  also  a  meeting  of  the  T3ible  Society  and  of  the 
Indian  Committee,  and  that  on  the  concerns  of  the 
id  people  of  colour.    The  epistle  to  other  Yearly 
Meetings  mostly  contained  a  reference  to  these 
uestions,  especially  Scripture  instruction  and 
'irst-day  schools;  and  this  year  in  most,  if  not  all 
of  them,  the  increase  of  a  missionary  spirit  was 
tlifadverted  to.    In  what  this  missionary  spirit  con- 
ists,  according  to  the  views  of  our  Friends,  who 
i|  xppear  to  congratulate  the  body  on  its  increase,  I 
mtii||am  at  a  loss  to  determine.    A  missionary,  accord- 
g  to  Webster,  is  "  one  sent  to  propagate  reli- 
If  they  mean  that  there  is  an  increase  of 
ose  who  are  sent  abroad  after  the  manner  to 
hich  we  as  Friends  have  been  accustomed — that 
s,  under  a  religious  concern,  I  see  or  hear  of  no 
iuch  increase ;  and  if  they  mean  that  the  body 
ihould  send  out  individuals  to  propagate  religion 
e  tiisteififter  the  manner  of  missionaries  of  other  societies, 
are  departing  from  a  fundamental  principle 
wilield  by  Friends  from  the  beginning — namely,  that 
11  such  movements  should  be  under  the  inime- 
iate  putting  forth  of  the  great  Head  of  the  church. 
i  the  prevalent  idea  of  prop-igating  religion  with- 
lut  special  reference  to  this  all-important  and  vital 
jrinciple,  and  of  sending  out  men  and  women  to 
nstil  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  into  the  minds 
the  people,  at  home  or  abroad,  by  reading  and 
xpounding  the  scriptures  and  other  means,  inde- 
)endent  of  immediate  revelation  and  the  percepti- 
guidance  and  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
hen  I  aduait  "  the  increase  of  a  missionary  spirit," 
eoretically  at  least;  for  it  seemed  to  be  the  bur- 
en  of  many  minds  to  urge  missionary  labour  with- 
any  distinct  mode  of  accomplishing  it,  or 
a  )raetically  carrying  it  out. 

At  the  second  or  third  sitting  of  the  Yearly 
VIeeting  a  proposition  in  writing  was  read,  stating 
hat  some  young  and  middle-a|;ed  Friends  wished 
a  meeting  for  these  classes  to  be  held  on  First- 
evening  at  seven  o'clock,  which  was  at  once 
reed  to;  on  which  day  (First-day  last,  the  4th 
nst.,)  the  meetings  for  worship  inside  the  house, 
1  )oth  at  ten  and  three  o'clocTi,  were  largely  attend- 
;d ;  but  those  outside  were  not  as  large  as  usual, 
)wing  partly  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather, 
md  partly  to  the  circumstance  of  the  government 
SDSwetfiaving  taken  possession  of  the  railroad  for  the 
ransportation  of  troops.    But  the  evening  meet- 
ng  above  adverted  to  was  numerously  attended ; 
ndeed  the  house  was  filled  to  overflowing,  about 
jerhaps  8000  being  present.  The  impression  had 
aifeone  abroad  that  it  was  to  be  a  "  revival"  similar 
that  of  1861,  and  that  it  was  so  intended  by  the 
)riginators  of  it.    I  have  little  doubt  but  that  as 
I  iuch  it  was  a  signal  failure,  neither  did  it  appear 
;o  me  like  an  ordiray  "Friends'  meeting"  for 
s'Ol'ship.  The  meeting  had  sat  only  a  few  minutes, 
en  an  aged  minister  rose  with  stating  the  meet- 
g  was  intended  for  the  young  ;  and  the  language 
efcvas  "  Quench  not  the  Spirit,"  which  was  repeated 
1 3y  several  succeeding  speakers.    He  recommend- 
that  the  "addresses  and  supplications"  to  be 
tliifjiacZe  should  be  as  much  condensed  as  the  nature 
the  case  would  admit.    He  was  followed  by  a 
ger  Friend  in  the  ministry,  who  wished  it 
nderstood  the  meeting  was  for  the  young  people 
ith  whom  it  had  originated.  Indeed,  he  believed 
had  originated  in  heaven  ;  that  there  were  many, 
ea  hundreds  of  burdened  souls  present,  who  he 
tl  hoped  would  have  an  opportunity  that  night  of 
relieving  their  minds ;  or  words  to  this  effect 
ta  Then  a  young  man  supplicated,  and  afterwards 
iitte  gave  a  long  address,  chiefly  on  the  temptations  to 
1  which  young  men  frequenting  large  cities  are  ex 
tte  posed.   The  speaker  is  engaged  in  a  Bethel  union 
Boncern  in  a  large  western  city,  and  has  eonsider- 
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able  experience  with  reference  to  the  subject  on 
which  he  spake.  But  the  address  was  not  calcu- 
lated for  a  meeting  for  worship,  according  to  my 
view  of  the  matter.  About  fifty  individuals  in  all, 
and  some  of  them  not  of  our  Society,  relieved  their 
minds  in  one  way  or  other— some  in  relating  their 
experience,  others  in  prayer;  and  in  the  line  of 
the  ministry  the  "young  people"  were  often  en- 
couraged to  unburden  their  minds;  but  these  calls 
were  very  feebly  responded  to.  On  the  whole, 
the  excitement  fell  very  far  short  of  the  great 
revival"  meeting  of  1861.  Yet  there  was  enough 
of  excitement  and  of  proceeding,  inconsistent  with 
the  practice  of  Friends  heretofore,  to  deprive  it  of 
the  character  of  a  genuine  "  Quaker"  meeting. 
There  was  the  effort  made  by  prominent  Friends 
to  encourage  the  young  people  to  come  forward  ; 
and  the  advice  given  repeatedly  to  quench  not  the 
Spirit;  but  the  very  same  Friends  interrupted 
several  who  commenced  to  speak,  thus  quenching 
the  spirit  (of  whatsoever  kind  it  might  be  which 
was  in  them.)  This  led  to  confusion,  and  was  all 
contrary  to  our  practice  in  meetings  for  worship. 
Others  no  better  qualified  got  leave  to  go  on  ;  but 
these  interruptions,  it  is  said,  discouraged  the 
young  "  burdened"  mind,  and  the  result  was  a 
falling  short  of  the  anticipated  oitfpourimg  which 
had  been  supplicated  for  at  an  early  stage  of  the 
proceedings.  Towards  the  close  of  the  meeting  an 
elderly  Friend  spoke  of  praying  with  the  spirit 
and  with  the  understanding  also,  and  of  singing 
like  manner;  and  although  he  felt,  he  said 
"much  embarrassed 
he  could  sin 


no?  W81 


he  would  try,  and  believed 
,  and  thereupon  sung  a  hymn  after 
the  manner  in  which  such  is  done  in  the  meetings 
of  other  societies.  The  excitement  at  this  novel 
performance  in  a  Friends'  meeting  was  intense; 
and  anaind  where  he  sat  the  scene  was  disorderly. 
Although  some  had  been  previously  interrupted 
for  simply  relating  their  experience,  this  singing 
of  a  hymn  went  entirely  unrebuked.  The  Friends 
at  the  head  of  the  meeting  soon  broke  it  up;  and 
thus  ended  one  of  the  most  disorderly  meetings 
which  it  has  been  my  lot  ever  to  witness.  Friends 
generally  are  ashamed  of  it ;  and  some  who  were 
instrumental  in  promoting  both  this  and  that  of 
1861,  have  expressed  their  regret  at  having  had 
anything  to  do  with  it,  and  their  intention  not  to 
encourage  such  in  future.  The  excitement  meet- 
ing in  1861  was  much  commented  on  by  the 
townspeople,  and  Friends  were  congratulated  on 
their  near  approach  to  Methodism,  &c.;  but  this 
last  exhibition  is  looked  upon  by  those  outside  our 
Society  as  perfectly  ridiculous,  and  has  been  a 
source  of  amusement  to  many  with  whom  I  have 
come  in  contact ;  but  one  good,  I  think  is  likely 
to  result  from  it,  in  the  opening  the  eyes  of 
many  of  our  Friends  to  a  consideration  of  whither 
loe  are  drifting,  and  I  hope  may  have  a  salutary 
effect.  Such  occurrences  as  that  which  I  have 
described  are  humiliating  in  the  extreme,  and 
tend  much  to  lower  the  standard  of  Truth  among 
the  people  at  large,  who  are  not  slow  to  perceive 
the  great  change  which  is  coming  over  us  as  a 
people.  They  seem  to  see  our  departure  from  an- 
cient Quakerism  better  than  many  of  our  own 
members. 

There  was  mucbi  apparent  harmony  and  conde- 
scension in  conducting  the  affairs  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting.  The  proceedings  are  much  of  a  stereo- 
typed character,  and  afford  but  little  opportunity 
for  expressing  a  diversity  of  sentiment.  Notwith- 
standing this  apparent  unanimity,  there  is  out  of 
meeting  a  very  uneasy  feeling  with  respect  to  the 
departure  from  ancient  simplicity  and  steadfast- 
ness to  our  principles  and  testimonies  by  some 
who  take  a  lead  in  the  affairs  of  society.  This 
departure  is  slowli/,  but  surely,  taking  place ;  im- 


perceptibly, it  may  be,  to  many  minds,  but  very 
evident  to  others.  W.  B. 

Richmond,  lud.,  Tenth  Konth  6th,  1863.  - 

For  "  The  Friend." 

Remar/cs  of  a  dear  youvg  man  on  his  death-bed, 
who  died  in  the  seventeenth  year  of  his  age. 
During  the  time  of  his  illness,  many  of  his 
expressions  evinced  that  the  Lord  was  instructing 
him  by  his  holy  Spirit,  and  that  in  adorable  con- 
descension, the  purification  of  the  soul  was  going 
forward.  "  What  a  comfort,"  he  remarked  on 
one  occasion,  "it  is  to  have  such  parents,  and  to 
be  so  cared  for.  I  now  perceive  that  many  young 
persons  are  not  enough  sensible  of  the  advantage 
of  such  care. 

"  At  such  an  awful  period,  when  death  is  about 
to  separate  them  from  the  society  of  their  beloved 
parents,  what  an  unspeakable  consolation  must  it 
be  to  children  to  feel  the  sustaining  evidence  that 
they  have  honoured  and  obeyed  them  while  in 
health,  and  cheerfully  submitted  to  the  instruc- 
tions of  those  who  were  endeavouring  to  lead_ their 
tender  minds  in  the  ways  of  religion  and  virtue, 
and  to  fix  their  hopes  of  eternal  felicity  on  that 
redemption  which  comes  by  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord."  ^ 

A  Ghost  on  the  (?recf«£'as<ern.— Captain  Paton, 
commander  of  the  "Great  Eastern," _  whilst  ad- 
dressing the  members  of  the  Mercantile  Marine 
Association,  in  reference  to  the  plan  for  repairing 
the  big  ship,  mentioned  a  singular  occurrence 
which  took  place  at  New  York.  An  impression 
got  abroad  that  the  ship  was  haunted,  the  alleged 
ghost  being  no  other  than  the  impersonation  of 
an  unfortunate  rivetter,  who  was  heard  plying  his 
avocation  in  one  of  the  wells  or  compartments. 
Captain  Paton  stated  that,  before  the  vessel  left 
this  country,  he  believed  that  one  of  the  men 
employed  in  her  construction  was  miesiDg.  Tlie 
man  was  a  rivetter;  he  was  missed  from  the  ship, 
and  never  came  for  his  wages,  the  supposition 
being  that  he  had  been  rivetted  up  in  some  part 
of  the  vessel.  So  firmly  impressed  were  some  of 
the  men  with  this  idea,  that  they  left  the  ship  in 
consequence.  They  affirmed  that  they  had  heard 
their  departed  friend  busily  engaged  rivetting  in 
the  middle  of  the  night.  The  story  was  believed 
by  many  persons  in  New  York  ;  and  on  one  occasion, 
while  the  ship  was  under  repair,  a  diver  signalled 
to  be  drawn  up.  He  appeared  pale  with  fright, 
and  declared  the  ghost  of  the  rivetter  was  busy 
in  the  bottom  part  of  the  ship,— in  fact,  that  he 
began  rivetting  immediately  over  his  head.  Such 
was  the  consternation  among  the  divers,  that  they 
called  in  the  aid  of  one  of  the  spirit  mediums, 
who  are  somewhat  numerous  in  the  city  ot  JNew 
York  The  medium  came  on  board  the  ship,  and, 
after  an  examination,  declared  that  the  missing 
man  was  there,  both  "in  body  and  m  spirit._ 
Fortunately  he,  (Captain  Paton,)  by  pure  acci- 
dent, was  enabled  to  dispel  the  illusion.  Being 
in  a  boat  near  the  bow  of  the  ship,  he  discovered 
that  a  swivel  connected  with  the  moorings  worked 
to  and  fro,  the  movement  causing  a  clink  or  vi- 
bration, which  at  times,  more  especially  at  night, 
was  heard  throughout  the  vessel.  It  was  this 
sound  which  had  conjured  up,  in  connection  with 
the  supposed  fate  of  the  unfortunate  rivetter,  the 
phantom  whose  mysterious  _  doings  spread  such 
consternation  on  board  the  big  ship. 

What  is  a  Pomid?— The  original  pound  under 
William  the  Conqueror  was  a  pound  of  silver 
coined  into  twenty  shillings,  which  pound  of  silver 
is  now  coined  into  sixty-six  shillings,  and  there 
have  been  no  less  than  thirty-three  different 
pounds  since  William  the  Conqueror. 
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DIFFERENCES. 

BY  LORD  KINLOCII. 

FhII  not  out  upon  the  way  ; 
Short  it  is,  and  soon  will  end  ; 
Better  far  to  fly  the  fray 

Than  to  lose  the  friend. 

Christ  hath  sent  you,  two  and  two, 
With  a  mandate  to  return  ; 
Can  ye  meet  the  Master's  view 
If  with  wrath  ye  burn? 

If  thy  brother  seeraeth  slow, 
Jeer  not,  but  thy  quickness  slack; 
Rather  than  divided  go. 

Keep  the  wearier  track. 

Quit  not,  as  for  shorter  line, 
Ancient  ways  together  trod; 
Joy  to  read  at  once  the  sign 
Pointing  on  to  God. 

Teach  each  other,  as  ye  walk, 
How  to  sing  the  angels'  song; 
Fill  the  time  with  homeward  talk, 
Then  'twill  not  be  long. 

Gently  deal  with  those  who  roam, 
Silent  as  to  wanderings  past; 
So,  together  at  your  home 
All  arrive  at  last. 


For  "The  Friend." 

In  an  epistle  to  the  Quarterly  and  Monthly 
Meetings  of  Eriends,  by  that  faithful  servant  of 
Jesus  Christ,  John  Woolman,  we  find  the  follow 
ing,  which  it  may  be  well  to  revive  in  the  columns 
of  "  The  Friend,"  if  approved. 

"  May  the  faithfulness  of  the  martyrs  when  the 
prospect  of  death  by  fire  was  before  them,  be  re 
membered  !  May  the  patient  constant  sufferings 
of  the  upright-hearted  servants  of  Grod  in  latter 
ages  be  revived  in  our  minds  !  May  we  so  follow 
on  to  know  the  Lord,  that  neither  the  faithful  in 
this  :ige,  nor  those  in  ages  to  come,  may  be  brought 
under  suffering,  through  our  sliding  back  from 
the  work  of  reformation  in  the  world  ! 

"  While  the  active  members  in  the  visible 
gathered  church  stand  upright,  and  the  affairs 
thereof  are  carried  on  under  the  leadings  of  the 
holy  Spirit,  although  disorders  may  arise  among 
us,  and  cause  many  exercises  to  those  who  feel 
the  care  of  the  churches  upon  them ;  yet  while 
these  continue  under  the  weight  of  the  work,  and 
labour  in  the  meekness  of  wisdom  for  the  help  of 
others,  the  name  of  Christ  in  the  visible  gathered 
church  may  be  kept  sacred.  But  while  they  who 
are  active  in  the  affairs  of  the  church,  continue  in 
a  manifest  opposition  to  the  purity  of  our  princi- 
ples, this  as  the  propljet  Isaiah  expresseth  it,  is 
like  '  as  when  a  standard  bearer  fainteth.'  Thus 
the  way  opens  to  great  and  prevailing  degeneracy, 
and  to  sufferings  for  those  who,  through  the  power 
of  Divine  love,  are  separated  to  the  Gospel  of 
Christ,  and  cannot  unite  with  any  thing  which 
stands  in  opposition  to  the  purity  of  it. 

"The  necessity  of  an  inward  stillness,  hath  under 
these  exercises  appeared  clear  to  my  mind.  In 
true  silence  strength  is  renewed,  the  mind  herein 
is  weaned  from  all  things,  but  as  they  may  be  en- 
joyed in  the  Divine  will,  and  a  lowliness  in  out- 
ward living,  opposite  to  worldly  honour,  becomes 
truly  acceptable  to  us.  In  the  desire  after  out- 
ward gain,  the  mind  is  prevented  from  a  perfect 
attention  to  the  voice  of  Christ;  but  being  weaned 
from  all  things,  but  as  they  may  be  enjoyed  in  tlie 
Divine  will,  the  pure  light  shines  into  the  soul. 
Where  the  fruits  of  that  spirit  which  is  of  this 
world,  arc  brotight  forth  by  many  who  profess  to  bo 
led  by  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  and  cloudiness  is  felt  to 
be  gathering  over  the  visible  church,  the  sincere  in 
heart  who  abide  in  true  stillness,  and  arc  eycrciscd 
therein  before  the  Lord  for  his  name's  sake,  have 


a  knowledge  of  Christ  in  the  fellowship  of  his 
sufferings,  and  inward  thankfulness  is  felt  at  times, 
that  through  Divine  love  our  own  wisdom  is  cast 
out,  and  that  forward  active  part  in  us  subjected, 
which  would  rise  and  do  something  in  the  visible 
church,  without  the  pure  leadings  of  the  Spirit  of 
Christ. 

"  While  aught  remains  in  us  different  from  a 
perfect  resignation  of  our  wills,  it  is  like  a  seal  to 
a  book  wherein  is  written  'that  good  and  accept- 
able, and  perfect  will  of  Grod  concerning  us ;'  but 
when  our  minds  entirely  yield  to  Christ,  that 
silence  is  known,  which  followeth  the  opening  of 
the  last  of  the  seals,  Rev.  viii.  1.  In  this  silence 
we  learn  to  abide  in  the  Divine  will,  and  there 
feel  that  we  have  no  cause  to  promote  but  that 
only  in  which  the  light  of  Life  directs  us  in  our 
proceedings,  and  that  the  alone  way  to  be  useful 
in  the  church  of  Christ,  is  to  abide  faithfully  under 
the  leadings  of  his  holy  Spirit  in  all  cases,  that 
being  preserved  thereby  in  purity  of  heart  and 
holiness  of  conversation,  a  testimony  to  the  purity 
of  his  government  may  be  held  forth  through  us 
to  others. 

"As  my  mind  hath  been  thus  exercised,  I  have 
seen  that  to  be  active  and  busy  in  the  visible 
gathered  church,  without  the  leadings  of  the  holy 
Spirit  is  not  only  unprofitable,  but  tends  to  increase 
dimness,  and  where  a  way  is  not  opened  to  pro- 
ceied  in  the  light  of  Truth,  a  stop  is  felt  by  those 
who  humbly  attend  to  the  Divine  Leader,  a  stop 
which  in  relation  to  good  order  in  the  church, 
is  of  the  greatest  consequence  to  be  observed. 
Robert  Barclay  in  his  treatise  on  discipline,  holds 
forth,  pages  65,  68,  84,  '  that  the  judgment  or  con- 
clusion of  the  church  or  congregation,  is  no  further 
effectual  as  to  the  true  end  and  design  thereof, 
but  as  such  judgment  or  conclusion  proceeds  from 
the  Spirit  of  God  operating  on  their  minds  who 
are  sanctified  in  Christ  Jesus.' 

"  In  this  stop  I  have  learned  the  necessity  of 
waiting  on  the  Lord  in  humility,  that  tlie  works 
of  all  may  be  brought  to  light,  and  those  to  judg- 
luent  which  are  wrought  in  the  wisdom  of  this 
world;  and  have  also  seen,  that  in  a  mind  thorough- 
ly subjected  to  the  power  of  the  cross,  there  is  a 
savour  of  life  to  be  felt,  which  evidently  tends  to 
gather  souls  to  God,  while  the  greatest  works  iu 
the  visible  church,  brought  forth  in  man's  wisdom, 
remain  to  be  unprofitable. 

"Where  people  are  divinely  gathered  into  a 
holy  fellowship,  and  faithfully  abide  under  the  in- 
fluence of  that  Spirit  wliich  leads  into  all  truth, 
'they  are  the  light  of  the  world.'  Hulding-this 
profession,  to  me  appears  weighty,  even  beyond 
what  I  can  fully  express,  and  what  our  blessed 
Lord  seemed  to  have  in  view,  when  he  proposed 
the  necessity  of  counting  the  cost,  before  we  begin 
to  build. 

"I  trust  there  are  many  who  at  times,  under 
Divine  visitation,  feel  an  inward  inquiry  after  God, 
and  when  such  in  the  simplicity  of  their  hearts 
mark  the  lives  of  a  people  who  profess  to  walk  by 
the  leadings  of  his  Spirit,  of  what  great  concern 
ment  is  it  that  our  lights  shine  clear,  that  nothing 
in  our  conduct  carry  a  contradiction  to  the  Truth 
as  it  is  in  Jesus,  or  be  a  means  of  profaning  his 
holy  name,  and  be  a  stumbling-block  in  the  way 
of  sincere  inquirers. 

"  When  such  seekers,  wearied  with  empty 
forms,  look  towards  uniting  with  us  as  a  people, 
and  behold  active  members  among  us  depart  in 
their  customary  way  of  living  from  that  purity  of 
life,  which  under  humbling  exercises  has  been 
opened  before  them  as  the  way  of  the  Lord's 
people,  how  mournful  and  discouraging  is  the 
prospect!  and  how  strongly  doth  such  unfaithful- 
ness operate  against  the  spreading  of  the  peace- 


able, harmonious  principles  and  testimony  of  Truth 
amongst  mankind? 

"  In  entering  into  that  life  which  is  hid  with 
Christ  in  God,  we  behold  his  peaceable  govern- 
ment, where  the  whole  family  are  governed  by  the 
same  spirit,  and  the  '  doing  to  others  as  we  would 
they  should  do  unto  us,'  groweth  up  as  good  fruit 
from  a  good  tree :  the  peace,  quietness,  and  har- 
monious walking  in  this  government  is  beheld  with 
humble  reverence  to  Him  who  is  the  author  of  it, 
and  in  partaking  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  we  par- 
take of  that  which  labours  and  suffers  for  the  in- 
crease of  this  peaceable  government  among  the 
inhabitants  of  the  world.  I  have  felt  a  labour  of 
long  continuance  that  we  who  profess  this  peace- 
able principle,  may  be  faithful  standard-bearers 
under  the  Prince  of  peace,  and  that  nothing  of  a 
defiling  nature,  tending  to  discord  and  wars,  may 
remain  among  us. 

"  May  each  of  us  query  with  ourselves,  have 
the  treasures  I  possess,  been  gathered  in  that  wis- 
dom which  is  from  above,  so  far  as  has  appeared 
to  me  ? 

"  Have  none  of  my  fellow-creatures  an  equitable 
right  to  any  part  of  what  is  called  mine  ? 

"  Have  the  gifts  and  possessions  received  bj 
me  from  others,  been  conveyed  in  a  way  free  from 
all  unrighteousness  so  far  as  I  have  seen  ? 

"  The  principle  of  peace  in  which  our  trust  i; 
only  on  the  Lord,  and  our  minds  weaned  from  a 
dependance  on  the  strength  of  armies,  has  appeared 
to  me  very  precious;  and  I  often  feel  strong  de 
sires,  that  we  who  profess  this  principle,  may  sc 
walk,  as  to  give  no  just  cause  for  any  of  our  fellow 
creatures  to  be  offended  at  us;  and  that  our  livei 
may  evidently  manifest,  that  we  are  redeemed 
from  that  spirit  in  which  wars  are.  Our  blessed 
Saviour  in  pointing  out  the  danger  of  so  leaning 
on  man,  as  te  neglect  the  leadings  of  his  holj 
Spirit,  said,  '  Call  no  man  your  father  upon  the 
earth;  for  one  is  your  father  which  is  in  heaven. 
Where  the  wisdom  from  above  is  faithfully  fol 
lowed, and  therein  we  are  entrusted  with  substance 
it  is  a  treasure  committed  to  our  care,  in  the  na 
ture  of  an  inheritance  from  Ilim  who  formed  anc 
supports  the  world.  In  this  condition  the  tru( 
enjoyment  of  the  good  things  of  this  life  is  under 
stood,  and  that  blessing  felt,  in  which  is  rea 
safety;  this  is  what  I  apprehend  our  blessed  Lore 
had  in  view,  when  he  pronounced,  'Blessed  an 
the  meek,  for  they  shall  inherit  the  earth.' " 


lb 


Vieu-s  of  Puhlic  Life. — Guizot,  the  great Frencl 
statesman,  gives,  in  the  third  volume  of  his  Me 
moirs,  the  following  estimate  of  the  insufficiency 
and  hollowness  of  public  life.  It  is  a  modern  com 
mentary  on  the  "  vanity  of  vanities,"  of  the  wises 
of  ancient  monarchs  : 

"I  have  been  strongly  attached  to  political  life 
and  have  applied  myself  to  it  with  ardor.  I  havi 
devoted  to  public  duties,  without  hesitation,  th- 
sacrifice  and  efforts  they  demanded  from  me;  bu 
these  pursuits  have  ever  been  far,  indeed,  fron 
satisfying  my  desires.  It  is  not  that  I  coiuplaii 
of  the  incidental  trials.  Many  public  servant 
have  spoken  with  bitterness  of  the  disappoint 
ments  they  have  experienced,  the  reverses  the 
have  undergone,  the  severities  of  fortune,  and  th 
ingratitude  of  men.  I  have  nothing  of  the  kin 
to  say,  for  I  have  never  acknowledged  such  senti 
ments.  However  violently  I  may  have  beei 
stricken,  I  have  never  found  men  more  blind  o 
ungrateful,  or  my  political  destiny  more  bars! 
than  I  expected.  It  has  given  alternately,  and  ii 
great  abundance,  its  joys  and  sorrows  :  such  is  th 
law  of  humanity.  But  it  has  been  in  the  happies  itt 
days,  and  in  the  most  brilliant  successes  of  m; 
career,  that  I  have  found  the  ineflSciency  of  publi  li 
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life.  The  political  world  is  cold  and  calculating ; 
the  affairs  of  government  are  lofty,  and  powerfully 
impress  the  thought ;  but  they  cannot  fill  the  soul, 
which  has  often  more  varied  and  more  pressing 
aspirations  than  those  of  the  most  ambitious  poli- 
tician. It  longs  for  a  happiness  more  intimate, 
more  complete,  and  more  tender  than  that  which 
all  the  labours  and  triumphs  of  active  exertion 
and  public  importance  can  bestow.  What  I  know 
to-day,  at  the  end  of  my  race,  I  have  felt  when  it 
began,  and  during  its  continuance  :  even  in  the 
midst  of  great  undertakings  domestic  affections 
form  the  basis  of  life ;  and  the  most  brilliant  career 
has  only  superficial  and  incomplete  enjoyment  if  a 
stranger  to  the  happy  ties  of  family  and  friend- 
ship." _ 

From  "  The  British  Friend." 

Effect  of  Alterations  in  Chnrcii  Discipline. 
Dear  Friend  : — It  is  well  known  that  much 
dissatisfaction  exists  in  some  quarters  with  the 
alterations  recently  made  in  the  Queries  and  the 
Book  of  Extracts,  and  it  is  scarcely  to  be  expected 
that  this  dissent  should  not  be  more  decidedly 
demonstrated;  indeed  some  Friends  have  con- 
sidered it  to  be  their  duty  to  cease  the  attendance 
of  Meetings  for  Discipline,  while  others  who  do 
attend,  refuse  to  be  appointed  as  representatives 
to  the  several  meetings,  yet  withal  believe  it  in- 
cumbent upon  them  in  these  meetings  to  testify 
against  anything  calculated  to  weaken  or  subvert 
the  original  principles  and  testimonies  most  surely 
believed  amongst  us.  Without  presuming  to  say 
which  of  these  two  courses  is  the  right  one,  I 
cannot  but  think  the  latter  is  fraught  with  many 
advantages,  seeing  that  unity  is  the  thing  aimed 
at,  I  trust  by  all,  and  as  true  unity  can  only  be 
found  in  "standing  fast  in  one  spirit,  with  one 
mind  striving  together  for  the  faith  of  the  gospel ;" 
by  attending  these  meetings  and  acting  in  this 
spirit,  we  do  individually  our  part  in  endeavouring 
to  "strengthen  the  things  that  remain  and  are 
ready  to  die,"  and  to  re-establish  our  Discipline 
on  its  ancient  and  original  foundation — "  the 
name,  power,  and  peaceable  spirit  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  which  is  the  alone  true  authority  in 
all  our  meetings,  for  without  Him  we  can  do 
nothing." 

"  Let  every  one  be  fully  persuaded  in  his  own 
mind,"  and  while  unity  of  action  is  highly  to  be 
appreciated,  let  us  ever  bear  in  mind  that  indi- 
vidual conviction  should  be  left  free  to  develope 
itself  in  the  light  which  makes  manifest  the  mind 
of  Truth ;  for  although  we  may  not  all  at  once  be 
brought  to  a  literal  uniformity,  there  will  be  an 
identity  of  purpose — "  a  diversity  of  operations, 
but  the  same  spirit."  And  as  Isaac  Penington 
well  observes,  "  The  way  is  one — Christ  the  truth 
of  God,  and  he  that  is  in  the  faith,  and  in  the 
obedience  to  that  light  which  shines  from  the 
Spirit  into  the  heart  of  every  believer,  hath  a  taste 
of  the  one  heart  and  of  the  one  way,  and  know- 
eth  that  no  variety.of  practices  (which  is  of  Grod) 
can  make  a  breach  in  the  true  unity.  This  is  the 
one  way,  for  every  one  to  be  subject  to  that  light 
of  Christ's  Spirit  which  he  hath  received  from 
Christ;  and  every  one  keeping  there,  there  is 
also  one  heart  kept  in  the  midst  of  all  tlfe  variety 
and  diversity  of  practices.  And  the  unity  being 
thus  kept,  all  will  come  into  one  outwardly  also 
at  length,  as  the  light  grows  in  every  one,  and  as 
every  one  grows  into  the  light;  but  this  must 
be  patiently  waited  for  from  the  hand  of  Grod, 
(who  has  the  right  way  of  effecting  it,  and  who 
alone  can  do  it,)  and  not  harshly  and  cruelly 
attempted  by  the  rough  hand  of  man." 

The  present  aspect  of  our  Society  is,  to  my 
mind,  far  from  encouraging.    The  lone  pilgrim 


in  the  outer  court  travelling  Zionward,  and 
seeking  a  more  enduring  inheritance  amongst  a 
congenial  people,  sees  little  to  attract  him  to  our 
borders,  for  he  can  discern  between  the  doctrine 
and  practice  of  ancient  Friends  and  modern  pro- 
fessors. And  while  we  are  making  greater  efforts 
than  formerly,  external  to  the  Society,  in  philan- 
thropic enterprises,  some  of  which  it  may  be  right 
for  us  to  engage  in,- yet  there  remains  the  indis- 
putable fact  of  our  Meetings  for  Worship  and 
Discipline  being  but  thinly  attended.  Were  we 
animated  by  the  godly  zeal  so  conspicuous  in  our 
worthy  predecessors,  we  should,  as  they  did, 
resort  more  fully  and  frequently  to  these  meet- 
ings to  wait  upon  the  Lord,  to  be  endued  with 
power  from  on  high,  and  to  experience  a  renewal 
of  spiritual  strength,  enabling  us  to  do  our  day's 
work  in  the  day.  It  is  here  that  we  should  look 
for  the  primary  evidence  of  returning  life,  rather 
than  in  external  manifestations  of  activity,  which 
may,  and  often  do,  co-exist  with  great  spiritual 
deadness.  Hence  a  decline  in  the  attendance  of 
our  religious  meetings,  affords  unmistakable  evi- 
dence that  we  do  not  feel  the  need  of  that  hea- 
venly food,  which  nourishes  the  soul  to  eternal 
life,  and  that  the  love  of  the  world  has  too  largely 
supplanted  the  love  of  our  heavenly  Father. 

Innovations  in  doctrine  and  practice  are  rife 
amongst  us,  and  while  these  exist,  the  faithful 
watchmen  upon  the  walls  of  our  Zion  dare  not 
keep  silence.  The  kingdom  of  God  is  first  pure, 
then  peaceable ;  and  how  much  soever  we  may 
desire  peace  in  our  day,  and  to  shun  the  troubled 
waters  of  controversy,  there  can  be  no  solid  peace 
or  security,  nor  any  great  accession  of  true  con- 
verts to  the  church  to  be  looked  for,  but  in  the 
restoration  to  their  primitive  integrity  of  those 
principles  of  "  pure  and  undefiled  religion"  which 
our  forefathers  in  religious  profession  were  called 
upon,  in  the  authority  of  the  great  Head  of  the 
church,  especially  to  proclaim  and  vindicate. — 
Thy  sincere  friend,  X. 

10th  month,  1863. 


How  the  Earth  Yields  Riches. — An  oflScial 
statement  of  the  mineral  wealth  of  Great  Britain 
has  just  appeared  in  London,  and  from  it  we 
gather  the  following  interesting  statistics  of  what 
the  earth  yields  for  the  enrichment  of  the  British 
people.  There  arc  over  3,088  collieries  in  ope- 
ration, employing  over  a  quarter  of  a  million  of 
persons — including  seven  thousand  women.  The 
largest  quantity  of  coal  produced  in  any  one  year, 
was  83,635,214  tons.  This  was  in  1861.  The 
average  export  of  coal  from  England  is  about 
7,000,000  tons  a  year.  Of  iron  seven  and  a  half 
millions  of  tons  were  smelted  last  year,  but  36,270 
tons  besides  were  imported.  The  value  ,  of  the 
pig  iron  produced  last  yearwas nearly  £10,000,000, 
or  $50,000,000.  There  are  230  copper  mines  in 
the  kingdom,  of  which  201  are  in  Cornwall  and 
Devonshire,  and  they  produced  in  the  year  1862 
over  224,000  tons  of  ore;  but  this  gave  only 
14,843  tons  of  fine  copper  after  refining.  The  tin 
mines  yielded  more  in  1862  than  in  previous 
years,  the  aggregate  product  having  been  14,127 
tons  of  ore,  worth,  after  refining,  ^5,000,000; 
but  there  is  a  prospect  that  the  Cornish  mines 
will  yield  still  more  largely  this  year.  Tin  has 
been  obtained  for  more  than  two  thousand  years 
in  Cornwall  and  Devonshire,  and  yet  the  mines 
are  more  fruitful  than  ever.  The  lead  mines 
yield  nearly  a  hundred  thousand  tons  a  year,  and 
the  silver  extracted  from  the  lead  ore  in  one 
year  (1852)  amounted  to  686,123  ounces.  Small 
quantities  of  gold  have  been  found  from  time  to 
time ;  one  mine  last  year  produced  five  thousand 
ounces,  worth  about  §100,000.    Earthy  minerals 


— barytes,  lime,  salt,  and  the  valuable  clays — 
produce  annually  about  eight  and  a  half  millions 
of  dollars;  and  the  annual  value  of  all  the  mine- 
ral products  is  about  §225,000,000.  The  great 
coal  yield,  however,  is  the  most  striking  item  in 
these  figures.  Were  the  duty  on  coal  removed^ 
John  Jiull  could  spare  us  enough  to  bring  dowa 
the  prices  of  the  speculators. 

Self  must  he  Mortified,  that  Judgment  may  he 
brought  forth  unto  Yictory. — We  have  seen  in 
our  day,  that  where  the  deadly  wound  in  the 
beast,  or  beastly  nature,  hath  been  healed,  in  those 
who  have  not  gone  forward  through  mortification, 
nor  patiently  waited  to  see  judgment  brought 
forth  unto  victory,  they  have  miscarried,  and 
turned  from  the  grace  of  God  into  lasciviousness,, 
or  to  embrace  the  world,  and  thereby  to  sell  the 
Truth,  and  themselves  too,  even  their  poor  souls, 
for  their  own  iniquities.  "Behold,  for  your  ini- 
quities have  you  sold  yourselves." — George  White- 
head. 


Story  of  a  Legacy. — The  University  3Iagazine 
contains  an  amusing  "  Digressive  Essay  on  Wills," 
in  which  are  related  numerous  examples  of  cu- 
rious wills.  The  following  is  a  specimen  : — "  In 
the  year  1796  the  following  strange  circumstance 
occurred  in  connection  with  a  will.  Two  men, 
who  had  been  left  executors  to  a  friend,  on  ex- 
amining the  property,  found  a  scrap  of  paper  on 
which  was  written,  'seven  hundred  pounds  io 
Til.'  This  they  took  in  the  literal  sense,  searched 
his  office,  and  all  the  other  apartments  carefully, 
but  in  vain.  They  sold  his  collection  of  books 
to  a  bookseller  near  the  mews,  and  paid  the  lega- 
cies in  proportion  to  the  sum  realized.  The  sin- 
gularity of  the  circumstance  occasioned  them  fre- 
quently to  converse  about  it ;  and  at  last  it  flashed 
across  one  of  them  that  amongst  the  books  sold, 
more  than  seven  weeks  before,  there  h;id  been  a 
folio  edition  of  Tillotson's  sermon.  The  proba- 
bility of  this  being  what  was  alluded  to  by  the 
word  'Til,'  on  the  piece  of  paper,  made  him  im- 
mediately call  upon  the  bookseller  who  had  bought 
the  books,  and  ask  him  if  he  had  still  the  edition 
of  Tillotson,  which  had  been  included  in  his  pur- 
chase. On  his  reply  in  the  affirmative,  and  the 
volumes  being  handed  down,  he  immediately 
re-bought  and  carried  them  home.  On  carefully 
examining  the  leaves,  he  found  the  bank-notes 
singly  disposed  in  various  places,  to  the  amount 
of  700^.  But  what  is  no  less  remarkable,  the 
bookseller  informed  him  that  a  man  at  Cambridge, 
to  whom  he  had  sent  one  of  his  catalogues,  find- 
ing he  had  this  edition  on  sale,  had  written  and 
desired  it  might  be  sent  to  him,  which  was  ac- 
cordingly done,  and  the  parcel  forwarded  by  car- 
rier. The  books  not  pleasing  the  man,  they  were 
returned,  and  had  remained  on  a  shelf  in  the  shop 
up  to  the  period  of  this  singular  recovery." 

An  Important  Discovery. — An  indelible  ink  for 
commerce  has  been  invented,  that  promises  to  be 
of  great  value.  The  best  inks  in  use  can  be  erased 
by  one  of  the  cheapest  chemicals  known,  and  quite 
an  extensive  line  of  fraud  has  been  practised  on 
the  government,  by  altering  the  sums  named  in 
the  draft  or  check,  and  substituting  a  larger  sum. 
We  have  seen  two  checks,  one  written  with  Ar- 
nold's ink — the  most  reliable  in  use — and  one 
written  with  the  new  ink,  and  both  subjected  to 
the  same  test ;  and  while  that  written  with  Arnold's 
ink  was  wholly  erased,  making  the  paper  as  clean 
and  white  as  before  any  ink  was  put  on,  that  writ- 
ten with  the  new  ink  was  as  firm  and  plain  as 
when  first  written.  This  ink  is  called  "  Trafton's 
Indelible  Fluid,"  and  can  be  sold  as  cheap  as 
common  ink.    It  will  be  used  for  printing  also. 
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rrom  "The  Edinburgh  Keview." 

Chiscliona  Cnltivation  in  India. 

(Concluded  from  page  130.) 

The  stimulus  had,  howevei-,  been  given,  and  in 
1859  efficient  measures  were  taken,  which  re- 
suited  in  the  present  complete  success,  to  the 
great  credit  of  Lord  Stanley  and  of  the  able  agents 
whom  he  sent  out. 

It  is  at  this  juncture  that  we  have  to  take  up 
the  mission  of  C.  R.  Markham,  who  appears  to 
have  possessed  all  the  requisite  qualifications  for 
elFectualiy  accomplishing  its  design.  His  pre- 
vious acquaintance  with  a  considerable  part  of  the 
Chinchona  districts  of  Peru,  where  however  his 
former  piirsults  had  no  reference  to  the  object 
which  he  was  destined  afterwards  to  execute  with 
so  much  perseverance  and  success,  gave  him  a 
considerable  advantage.  It  is  evident  throughout 
the  whole  of  his  narrative  that  0.  R.  Markham 
possessed  a  remarkable  aptitude  for  selecting  and 
acquiring  exactly  the  kind  of  knowledge  required 
for  his  purpose,  and  no  less  judgment  in  applying 
*  *  *  *  *  ^ 

Profiting  by  the  failure  of  the  Dutch  proceed- 
ings in  Java,  which  have  been  alluded  to,  C.  R. 
Markham  deterniined  to  direct  his'efiorts  to  pro- 
curing those  species  which  were  the  most  valua- 
ble in  their  therapeutic  qualities  :  but  here  it  was 
necessary  to  have  the  assistance  of  able  botanists 
and  of  judicious  practical  men,  and  to  employ 
persons  to  collect  in  the  different  districts  to  which 
the  best  species  are  indigenous.  "  On  December 
17,  1859,"  he  says,  "  we  sailed  from  England, 
and,  crossing  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  arrived  at 
Lima,  the  capital  of  Peru,  on  January  26,  1860." 

^  *  *  *  :J;  ^ 

It  was  on  March  2nd  that  the  expedition  landed 
at  Islay,  and  on  the  6th  they  started  on  their  long 
and  perilous  journey.  We  cannot  follow  step  by 
step  the  progress  of  the  expedition  ;  but  the  de- 
tails given  by  C  R.  iMarkham  are  exceedingly 
interesting,  and  his  remarks  on  the  present  and 
future  of  the  vast  country  to  which  his  researches 
were  principally  directed,  are  of  great  impor- 
tance :  indeed  the  whole  record  of  his  journey 
forms  one  of  the  most  captivating  books  of  travels 
of  the  present  day.  Alter  long,  laborious,  and 
dangerous  jourueyings,  in  which  hunger,  illness, 
and  the  enmity  of  those  who  were  interested,  or 
fancied  themselves  so,  in  preventing  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  object  of  the  mission,  C.  R. 
Markham  and  his  indefatigable  associates  suc- 
ceeded in  procuring  a  considerable  number  of 
plants  of  the  most  valuable  species  of  Ciiinchona. 
'I'he  collection  of  Caravayan  plants  amounted  to 
529. 

On  May  11th,  — "Weir  completed  the  pack- 
ing of  the  plants,  and  we  were  preparing  for  the 
journey  up  into  the  pajondlcs  on  the  following- 
da}',  having  previously  fi.K.ed  on  the  Calasaya 
trees  from  which  we  intended  to  obtain  a  supply 
of  seeds  in  August,  when  Giroada  (his  hitherto 
friendly  host,)  received  an  ominous  letter  from 
Don  Jos(^  3Iariano  ]5obadlll;i,  the  Aleadc  Munici- 
pal of  Quiaca,  ordering  him  to  prevent  me  from 
taking  away  a  single  plant,  to  arrest  both  myself 
and  the  person  who  had  acted  as  my  guide,  and 
send  us  to  Quiaca.  I  found  that  an  outcry 
again.st  my  proceedings  had  been  raised 
and  that  the  penple  of  Handia  and  Quiaca  had 
been  excited  by  assertions  tiiat  the  exportation  of 
Cascarilhi  seeds  would  prove  the  ruin  of  them- 
selves and  their  descendants.". 

Taking  leave,  therefore,  of  Gironda,  after  writ- 
ing a  strong  protest  to  the  Alcade  of  Quiaca,  the 
party  proceeded  on  their  hasty  journey  to  Sandia, 
where  they  arrived  on  the  15th,  and  found  things 
there  in  a  very  alarming  state.    A\  ith  extreme 


difficulty,  and  by  no  small  amount  of  ingenuity, 
the  danger  was  avoided,  and  on  June  1st,  the 
plants  were  safely  deposited  in  the  Wardian  cases 
at  the  port  of  Islay. 

In  the  meantime  —  Spruce  had  been  success- 
fully following  out  the  objects  of  his  especial  mis- 
sion in  the  Republic  of  Ecuador,  the  seat  of  Chin- 
cJiona  succirubra,  the  most  valuable  of  all  the 
species,  as  aflTording  the  largest  proportion  of  the 
febrifugal  alkaloids.  This  pursuit  was  not  un- 
accompanied by  difficulty  and  danger,  which  it 
required  all  the  zeal  and  perseverance  of  this  en- 
terprising traveller  and  botanist  to  overcome.  — 
Gross  had  conveyed  the  fifteen  Wardian  cases,  as 
destined  for —  Spruce,  to  Ventanis,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Limon,  after  his  arrival  at  which 
place  the  collection  of  plants  "  commenced  in 
earnest.    A  piece  of  ground  was  fenced  in,  and 

—  Cross  made  a  pit  and  prepared  the  soil  to  re- 
ceive the  cuttings,  of  which  he  put  in  above  a 
thousand,"  beside  layers.  In  addition  to  these 
proceedings  —  Spruce  went  to  the  southward  to 
collect  the  seeds  of  the  same  precious  species, 
which  were  now  ripe,  and  the  result  was  the  ac- 
quisition of  at  least  100,000  well  ripened  and 
dried  seeds.  Conducting  the  precious  freight 
from  Ventanas  on  a  raft  to  Guayaquil,  "  —  Cross 
arrived  with  the  plants  from  Limon  on  December 
loth,  and  established  them  in  the  Wardian  cases 
to  the  number  of  637."  The  opposition  of  the 
government  was  too  tardy  to  prevent  the  success- 
ful transportation  of  the  treasure,  which  was  safe 
on  the  Neilgherry  Hills,  at  the  very  time  when 
the  legislature  of  Ecuador  issued  a  prohibition  to 
all  persons,  whether  native  or  foreign,  to  make 
collections  of  plants,  cuttings,  or  seeds  of  the 
Quina  tree. 

The  Greybarks,  CJiinchona  nitida,  micran- 
tlia,  &c.,  were  the  particular  object  of  —  Pritch- 
ett's  mission  to  the  Iluanoco  district  in  IN'orthern 
Peru,  and  he  appears  to  have  executed  it  with 
much  success.  Plants  and  seeds  of  the  species 
yielding  this  variety  of  bark  were  obtained  and 
sent  to  Lima. 

A  second  expedition  of  —  Cross  to  Loxa,  for 
the  especial  purpose  of  obtaining  the  seeds  of 
C'hichoiia  comlaminea,  completed  the  various 
operations  uudertaken  for  the  important  purpose 
of  procuring  and  transporting  to  India  the  most 
valuable  species  of  the  bark-producing  trees;  and 
whilst  they  reflect  the  greatest  credit  on  C.  R. 
Markham,  by  whom  the  various  operations  were 
organized,  and  by  whose  personal  efforts  a  large 
portion  of  them  were  carried  out,  warm  praise  is 
also  due  to  his  coadjutors,  —  Spruce,  Dr.  Taylor, 

—  Pritchett,  —  Cross,  and  —  Weir,  by  whose 
zealous  and  indefatigable  co-operation  the  great 
object  of  the  mission  was  effected.  We  have  al- 
ready stated  that  the  Neilgherry  Hills  were  con- 
sidered by  Dr.  Royle  as  the  locality  most  favoura- 
ble for  the  successful  cultivation  of  Chinchona. 
C.  R.  Markhani's  acquaintance  with  the  climate, 
soil,  and  other  attributes  of  the  native  country  of 
the  genus,  led  him  to  the  same  conclusion  ;  and 
it  was  to  this  part  of  India  that  the  plants  and 
seeds  obtained  by  him  and  his  coadjutors  were 
now  to  be  transported. 

"  Here  are  to  be  found,"  says  C.  R.  Markham, 
"  a  climate,  an  amount  of  moisture,  a  vegetation, 
and  an  elevation  above  tiie  sea,  more  analogous  to 
those  of  Chiiicliona  forests  in  South  America  than 
can  be  met  with  in  any  other  part«of  India.  In 
the  Government  Gardens  at  Ootacamund  on  the 
Neilgherries,  there  were  the  necessary  conveni- 
ences for  propogating  plants  and  raising  seedlinss  ; 
and  in  William  G.  M'lvor,  the  .superintendant, 
was  to  be  found  a  zealou-^,  intelligent,  practical 
gardener,  who  had  carefully  studied  the  botany 


of  the  Chinchona  genus,  and  under  whose  care  the 
cultivation  would  be  commenced  with  the  best 
possible  guarantees  of  its  success.  .  .  .  With 
this  object  in  view,  we  landed  at  the  port  of 
Calicut  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  on  October  7th, 
1861." 

The  Neilgherries  are  acknowledged  to  be  the 
most  salubrious  district  in  the  whole  of  India. 
Its  stations,  Ootacamund,  Kotageri,  and  Coonoor, 
are  the  favorite  resorts  of  invalids,  and  the  varied 
climates  which  are  produced  by  their  different 
elevations  afford  every  degree  of  bracing  or  of 
soft  air  which  can  be  desired,  with  a  clearness 
and  purity  which  are  most  healthful  not  only  to 
the  human  constitution,  but  to  vegetation.  To 
Ootacamund,  then,  the  principal  of  these  stations, 
the  plants  and  seeds,  destined  in  all  probability 
to  be  the  parents  of  millions  of  future  denizens  of 
this  delightful  region,  were  now  to  be  transmitted. 

In  selecting  the  sites  suited  to  the  different 
species,  itwas  necessary  to  assimilate  them  as  nearly 
as  possible  to  those  in  which  they  flourish  best 
amongst  their  native  mountains;  and  this  not 
only  with  respect  to  elevation,  but  to  soil,  tem- 
perature, humidity,  and  other  important  elements 
in  successful  cultivation.  The  practical  expe- 
rience and  judgment  of  William  M'lvor  were  here 
of  the  greatest  value.  He  had,  previously  to  C. 
R.  Markham's  arrival,  selected  a  site  for  the 
highest  plantation  in  a  wooded  ravine  or  sliola  at 
the  back  of  the  hills  which  rise  above  the  Gov- 
ernment Gardens. 

"  The  Dodabetta  site,  being  four  or  five  degrees 
warmer  than  Ootacamund,  throughout  the  year, 
has  a  temperature,  on  the  whole,  somewhat  warmer 
than  the  lofty  regions  where  those  species  of  Chin- 
chona grow,  for  the  cultivation  of  which,  this 
position  is  selected.  The  elevation  above  the  sea 
exactly  corresponds,  and  the  amount  of  humidity 

is  about  the  same  The  character  of 

the  scenery  and  vegetation  very  closely  resembles 
that  of  the  Pajonal  country  between  the  valleys 
of  Sandia  and  Tanipota  in  Caravaya,  where  the 
shrub  (Jalisai/a  flourishes.  •  The  site  is  protected 
by  rising  grounds  from  the  cold  northerly  winds, 
and  the  temperature  became  warmer  as  we  as- 
cended through  the  wood." 

These  circumstances,  and  the  analogous  char- 
acter of  the  Flora  of  the  Dodabetta  ravine  to  that 
of  the  loftier  parts  of  the  native  Chinchona  region, 
determined  the  choice  of  this  site  for  the  species 
which  require  such  conditions.  Similar  consid- 
erations led  to  the  selection  of  stations  for  other 
species;  but  the  site  above  mentioned  may  be 
considered  as  the  most  important,  as  it  will  be 
used  as  an  experimental  and  central  plantation  by 
William  Jl'Ivor,  who  is  there  successfully  raising 
plants  for  future  distribution  over  various  parts  of 
ludia  and  elsewhere.   *  *  *  * 

It  appears  from  the  latest  of  these  reports  that 
the  total  number  of  plants  of  eleven  species  of 
Chinchona  amounts  to  157,704.  "The  num- 
ber of  plants  planted  out  during  last  month  be- 
ing 5,647,  making  a  total  of  41,o97  perma- 
ne.ntli/  planted  out  in  the  plantations.  The  in- 
crease by  propagation  during  the  month  is  12,565." 
It  appears  from  the  same  document  that  the  dis- 
tribution of  plants  to  other  localities  has  already 
commenced,  tlie  number  sent  out  being  2,628, 
while  the  interest  which  this  object  of  commercial 
adventure  lias  already  excited  is  strikingly  shown 
by  the  fact  that  about  50,000  plants  are  already 
bespoken;  "and  when  it  is  remembered,"  says 
William  M'lvor,  "  that  no  public  advertisement 
has  been  made  of  the  intention  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  dispose  of  the  plants,  this  fact  clearly  es- 
tablishes that  Chinchona  cultivation  will  be  ex- 
tensively taken  up  by  private  enterprise." 
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Present  Ease  at  tlie  Expense  of  True  Peace. — 
The  main  and  proper  business  of  every  traveller, 
who  would  succeed  ia  his  journey,  is  to  keep  close 
to  his  guide,  whether  the  road  be  joyous  or  more 
afflicting.  Sometimes,  by  endeavouring  to  take 
a  shorter,  and  at  other  times  an  easier  path,  peo- 
ple have  insensibly  wandered  away,  and  gone  on 
x^thout  going  forwards,  and  their  mistake  been 
fatal.  Sometimes  a  smooth  path  has,  by  its  seem- 
ing straight  direction,  and  contiguity  to  the  right 
one,  diverted  us  from  arduous  labour,  and  we  have 
been  induced  to  choose  present  ease,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  true  peace ;  and  the  danger  of  final  mis- 
carriage hath  been  hid  for  a  time,  but  at  last  ap- 
peared with  awful  weight ;  happy  where  timely 
enough  to  retrieve  the  mistakes  resulting  from 
former  indolence  or  inattention.  We  live  in  a 
benumbing  climate,  and  every  hour  brings  with 
it  a  torpedo,  to  stupefy  our  right  hand. — Samuel 
Father  gill. 

Wounds  of  the  Heart  not  Fatal. — The  preval- 
ent idea  that  all  wounds  of  the  heart  are  neces- 
sarily and  immediately  fatal,  is  quite  erroneous. 
Many  instances  are  on  record,  (among  others, 
that  of  Bill  Pool,  the  pugilist,  shot  in  a  political 
brawl  in  New  York  some  years  ago,)  of  individu- 
als surviving  wounds  of  the  heart  for  many  days. 

An  item  is  now  going  the  rounds,  of  a  female 
in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  who,  having  stabbed  herself 
in  the  heart  with  a  dirk,  lived  five  days  after  the 
deed ;  not,  however,  to  the  amazement  of  the  sur- 
geons, as  is  added,  for  they  must  have  been  well 
aware  of  the  possibility  of  such  an  occurrence. 
That  not  only  a  temporary  respite  from  death, 
but  actual  recovery,  may  attend  such  injuries,  is 
more  difficult  of  proof,  because  recovery  prevents 
the  substantiation  of  the  diagnosis  hj  post  mortem 
investigation,  and,  consequently,  a  doubt  remains 
as  to  whether  the  heart  was  really  wounded.  But 
animals  have  been  killed  in  wlaose  hearts  shots 
and  bullets  have  been  found  imbedded,  with  the 
wound  quite  healed,  and  record  is  not  wanting  of 
the  discovery  of  scai'S  upon  the  hearts  of  human 
beings,  indicating  the  previous  existence  and 
healing  of  wounds. 

An  English  newspaper  records  a  recent  and 
striking  instance  of  complete  recovery  from  a 
stab  inflicted  upon  a  boy  fourteen  years  old,  which 
penetrated  the  heart.  After  living  three  months, 
the  youth  died  quite  suddenly.  The  attendant 
physician  "  deposed  to  being  called  to  deceased 
on  Friday  morning,  and  he  died  in  the  afternoon. 
He  made  a  post  mortem  examination,  and  on  the 
left  breast  saw  a  cicatrix,  which  he  traced  to  the 
heart.  He  found  that  the  right  ventricle  had 
been  penetrated  quite  through,  that  it  was  healed, 
but  the  substance  thinned.  On  further  examining 
the  body,  he  found*the  lungs  congested,  an  effu- 
sion of  blood  on  the  brain,  thereby  giving  un- 
doubted indication  that  the  death  was  one  of 
apoplexy.  He  believed  that  the  thinning  of  the 
walls  of  the  heart,  from  the  effect  of  the  wound, 
had  weakened  its  action,  and  thereby  induced 
that  state  of  the  brain  and  lungs,  causing  death. 
The  wound,  (inflicted  with  an  ordinary  pen-knife, 
produced,)  was  given  in  a  slanting  direction.  Had 
it  been  straight,  death  would  have  been  instanta- 
neous." 

The  fact  is,  that  an  injury  to  the  heart  from  a 
bullet  or  knife,  which  is  of  such  a  character  as 
not  to  allow  the  free  escape  of  blood  from  the 
organ,  will  not  cause  immediate  death,  and  if  the 
cavity  of  the  organ  be  not  penetrated,  or  if  the 
opening  be  so  oblique,  as,  by  its  valvular  nature, 
to  quite  prevent  the  escape  of  blood,  a  complete 
recovery  is  by  no  means  impossible,  as  the  case 
1  above  cited  demonstrates. — Boston  Courier. 


Rcligton  of  Sentiment  rather  than  of  Experience. 
-A  religion  adopted  from  study  and  reason,  and 
stored  in  the  memory,  is,  after  all,  so  far  as  the 
individual  is  concerned,  mere  opinion,  unstable 
and  fluctuating,  wanting  in  that  clear  and  certain 
conviction  which  springs  from  heartfelt  expe- 
rience, and  without  that  hold  upon  the  conduct 
which  marks  the  faith  of  the  true  disciple.  Not 
being  grounded  on  the  inward  work  of  Christ 
upon  the  soul,  this  religion  of  sentiment,  rather 
than  of  experience,  does  not  make  obedience  in 
the  day  of  small  things  the  essential  condition  of 
greater  attainments ;  but  rather  reasons  away  these 
little  requisitions  of  duty,  as  things  of  small  ac- 
count; and  so  tramples  under  foot  the  cross  of 
Christ,  and  consents  to  an  alliance  with  the  spirit, 
and  the  pursuits,  the  maxims,  and  the  manners  of 
the  world. — A^i  Appeal  for  the  Ancient  Doctrines 


Pride  in  Fowls. — Fowls  have  plenty  of  vanity 
and  pride.  They  are  very  sensible  to  admiration 
from  man,  and  miss  accustomed  notice.  A  prize 
bird  knows  itself.  The  queen  of  the  poultry- 
yard  must  eat  first,  and  stand  by  the  king  at  feed- 
ing time.  She  resists  any  invasion  upon  her 
rights,  and  will  have  a  precedence  in  all  things. 
Indeed,  precedence  in  the  court-yard  seems  as 
valued  as  at  earthly  courts.  Age  and  priority  of 
residence  in  the  yard,  not  less  than  size  and 
strength,  constitute  right  to  precedence.  No 
dowager  ever  treated  young  chits  of  girls  more 
contemptuously  then  the  senior  hen  treats  her 
juniors.  One  has  heard  of  a  Swiss  cow  which 
died  of  vexation  when  her  bell  was  taken  from 
her.  So  did  a  hen  of  mine,  long  mistress  of  the 
poultry-yard,  die  of  smothered  pride,  when  a  new 
queen-hen,  partner  to  a  new  king,  (a  pair  I  bought 
at  a  poultry  show,)  came  into  my  enclosure.  The 
rival  queens  eyed  each  other  for  a  moment  stead- 
fastly, then  rushed  to  the  combat.  The  new 
comer,  though  the  old  hen  fought  bravely,  was 
the  stronger.  Mrs.  Mercury,  as  we  called  the 
old  hen,  from  the  winglike  featherings  on  he 
legs,  never  attempted  to  try  her  chance  again, 
succumbed  in  a  melancholy  manner,  and  after  a 
few  day's  moping,  gave  up  the  ghost. — "  Cocks 
and  Hens,"  in  All  The  Year  Pound. 


TJie  Greatness  and  Glory  of  the  World. — The 
more  those  wiio  love  the  humble  path  of  Jesus, 
see  of  the  greatness  and  glory  of  this  world,  and 
how  empty  and  vain  it  is,  the  more  they  will  be 
constrained  to  draw  nigh  unto  him,  who  is  their 
dignity  and  their  riches,  and  will  finally  be  their 
everlasting  glory. —  William  Savery. 

If  ever  we  attain  to  sit  down  with  the  Captain 
of  our  salvation  in  his  kingdom,  we  must,  for  the 
joy  set  before  us,  despise  the  shame  and  endure 
the  cross. 


THB  FHIBND. 


FIRST  MONTH  2,  1864. 


We  have  copied  into  our  present  number  two 
communications  which  appear  in  the  Twelfth 
month  number  of  The  British  Friend ;  one  allud- 
ing to  the  "  Efi'ect  of  Alterations  in  Church  Dis- 
cipline," which  have  been  gradually  developing 
in  Great  Britain,  since  the  well  known  changes 
were  effected  there;  and  the  other,  a  letter  from  a 
Friend  living  at  Richmond,  Indiana,  containing, 
among  other  things,  some  account  of  the  meeting 
for  young  people,  held  during  the  week  of  the 
Yearly  Meeting  convened  at  that  place  last  Ninth 
month. 


Of  the  facts  set  forth  in  each,  we  have  been 
apprized  at  different  times,  and  from  different 
sources,  and  we  have  no  doubt  of  their  being  cor- 
rectly stated  by  the  authors  of  these  communica- 
tions, so  far  as  they  go.  It  must  be  a  source  of 
sorrow  to  every  true-hearted  Friend,  that  such 
things  are  going  on  within  our  shattered  Society; 
and  to  feel  that  these  are  but  a  slight  exhibit  of 
the  natural  fruit,  steadily  maturing,  of  the  "  de- 
generate plant  of  a  strange  vine"  that  has  been 
brought  in  amongst  us,  to  take  the  place  of  the 
'  noble  vine,  wholly  a  right  seed"  which  the  Lord 
planted,  and  prepared  room  for,  and  didst  cause  to 
take  deep  root  within  our  religious  Society. 

There  are,  as  we  well  know,  not  a  few  within 
the  different .  Yearly  Meetings,  who  see  these 
things  in  their  true  light,  and  mourn  that  so  many 
of  the  members  are  content  to  fall  so  greatly  short 
of  the  dignity  and  stability  manifested  by  the  So- 
ciety in  days  gone  by;  being  ashamed  of  the  nar- 
row path,  and  the  self-denying  doctrines  of  the 
gospel  that  their  forefathers  maintained  before  the 
world,  and  copying  after  a  system,  conformed  to  a 
lower  standard  of  christian  duty  and  attainments. 
These  sorrowing  ones  may  often  feel  solitary,  al- 
most powerless,  and  greatly  discouraged,  thinking 
there  is  no  ear  open  to  hear  expostulation,  entreaty, 
or  argument,  and  therefore  they  can  do  little  or 
no  good  by  any  testimony  they  can  bear  to  the 
truth  or  against  error.  But  is  there  not  danger 
to  themselves  from  letting  in  such  a  persuasion  ? 
Their  strength  and  preservation  consist  in  keep- 
ing steadily  to  their  posts,  and  with  humility  and 
christian  firmness,  as  ability  is  vouchsafed,  in 
maintaining  the  precious  principles  and  testi- 
monies which  Friends  have  professed  from  the 
beginning.  An  enemy  is  alwajs  materially  aided 
when  the  ranks  are  broken  by  deserters. 

While  busily  occupied  and  pleased  with  the  new 
plans  for  acqviiring  religious  knowledge,  and  mul- 
tiplying proselytes  to  their  faith,  many  may  show 
little  disposition  to  consider  how  widely  they  are 
departing  from  "  the  good  old  way"  of  Friends,  or 
to  look  forward  to  the  condition  into  which  their 
present  course,  if  continued,  must  finally  land 
them  ;  but  the  legitimate  sequences  will  continue 
to  develope  more  and  more  fully,  showing  the  di- 
vergence between  the  truth  of  the  gospel  as  held 
by  Friends,  and  these  new  views^  more  strikingly ; 
and  as  many  have  had  their  eyes  opened  to  the 
cause,  by  seeing  the  fruit  already  produced,  so, 
we  may  hope,  others — really  deceived,  and  not 
un^und  in  themselves — may  come  to  be  similarly 
favoured,  and  join  in  the  suffering  and  patient 
labour  necessary  to  bring  about  a  reformation. 

The  "  prisoners  of  hope,"  scattered  here  and 
there  in  various  portions  of  the  Society,  have  need 
of  patience  as  well  as  watchfulness  unto  prayer, 
lest  they  enter  into  temptation,  and  should  be 
carried  off  from  their  posts,  or  begin  to  smite  their 
fellow-servants,  because  their  Lord  dclayeth  his 
coming;  for  however  dark  this  cloudy  day  may 
seem,  they  may  be  sure  that  He,  who  is  watching 
over  his  own  cause,  who  raised  up  our  religious 
Society  and  favoured  it  to  see  clearly,  and  to  pro- 
mulgate the  truths  of  the  gospel  in  their  purity 
and  their  spirituality,  will  not  allow  it  to  be  cast 
away,  or  any  of  the  doctrines  and  testimonies 
which  Friends  have  ever  maintained,  to  be  lost 
sight  of. 

Many  of  the  gifted  instruments  of  the  genera- 
tion now  nearly  passed  away,  who  saw  the  approach 
of  the  present  state  of  things  in  the  Society,  faith- 
fully warned  Friends  against  admitting  the  spread 
of  unsound  opinions,  and  earnestly  urged  the  main- 
teniince  of  an  unflinching  testimony  against  them, 
were  favoured  to  see,  and  repeatedly  declared,  that 
after  a  time  of  falling  away  from  the  faith  and 
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practices  of  Friends,  there  would  be  a  renewed 
•outpouring  of  the  Day  Spring  from  on  high,  and 
many  would  be  brought  in,  as  from  the  highways 
and  hedges,  who  would  repair  the  waste  places, 
and  restore  the  ancient  landmarks. 

There  are,  we  trust  and  believe,  among  the 
jounger  members  in  the  Society,  those  who  are 
prepared  and  preparing  by  the  Head  of  the  Church 
for  the  work  He  designs  to  accomplish  in  our 
midst.  These,  amid  the  great  ereaturely  activity 
going  on  around  them,  are  bearing  the  yoke  in 
their  youth ;  they  sit  alone  and  keep  silence  be- 
cause they  have  borne  it  upon  them,  putting  their 
mouths  in  the  dust,  if  so  be  there  may  be  hope ; 
and  in  His  time,  they  will  undoubtedly  hear  the 
command,  arise  and  build. 

Nevertheless,  what  is  going  on  around  us,  bring-s 
home  the  truth  and  aptness  of  the  observations  of 
the  late  John  Barclay :  "  How  awful  do  the  times 
appear  in  which  we  live,  and  how  awfully  critical 
is  our  standing  among  the  various  professions 
around  us."  "  How  loose,  how  crude,  how  mixed 
are  the  views  of  many  :  how  accommodating,  how 
shifting  is  the  ground  they  stand  upon  :  how  lofty 
^d  superficial  is  their  edifice,  though  beautiful 
and  apparently  solid  also.  0  !  for  more  humilia- 
tion, fasting,  waiting.  O  !  for  less  activity,  less 
self-conceit,  less  taking  of  the  aame  of  Christ  in 
vain." 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

Foreign. — News  from  England  to  th«  16th  ult.  The 
Paris  MoniteuT  publishes  the  replies  of  the  Germanic 
Confederation,  Denmark  and  Greece,  to  the  invitation  to 
the  proposed  Congress  of  nations.  They  are  all  accept- 
ances, concluded  in  flattering  terms  to  the  French  Em- 
peror. The  Austrian  government  has  forwarded  a  note 
to  Paris,  definitely  declining  to  take  part  in  the  Congress. 
The  repli'  of  Russia  expresses  an  ardent  desire  for  the 
pacification  of  Europe  by  an  understanding  between  the 
sovereigns,  but  says,  it  is  indispensable  that  the  Emperor 
of  the  French  should  define  the  questions  upon  which  an 
understanding  would  have  to  be  arrived  at,  and  the 
basis  u[)on  which  such  understanding  should  be  estab- 
lished. It  is  reported  that,  at  a  Cabinet  Council  held  at 
Copenhagen  on  the  9th  ult.,  it  was  resolved  that  in  order 
to  avoid  a  conflict,  the  Danish  troops  should  evacuate  the 
towns  in  Holstein,  which  the  German  troops  intend  oc- 
cupying. The  Sa.fon  and  Hanoverian  contingents  were 
expected  to  enter  Holstein  in  a  few  days,  as  the  army  of 
executioa  of  the  Frankfort  Diet.  The  Swedish  Diet 
closed  on  the  8th  ult.  The  king,  in  a  speech,  said,  "  Our 
interests  are  not  immediately  threatened,  but  they  are 
connected  with  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  the  rights 
of  nations.  The  Swedish  nation  feels  a  deep  sympathy 
and  sorrow  for  the  dangers  which  ira[)end  over  thinking 
and  people  of  Denmark."  The  pirate  Alabama\a.i, 
cruising  in  the  E.ist  India  waters.  A  telegram  from 
Alexandria  states,  that  the  American  ship  Winged  Racer, 
which  left  Manilla  on  the  7th  of  Tenth  monlii,  for  New 
York,  and  the  sXnxt  Amanda,  bound  to  Falmouth,  had 
been  ca^itured  and  burned  by  the  Alabama  olf  Java 
Head.  The  Japanese  Dauiios  have  decided  by  a  vote  ol' 
65  to  47,  that  there  was  no  ground  for  declaring  war 
against  the  foreigners.  The  schooner  Cilii  uf  Xurwic/t, 
had  shipped  twelve  hundred  slaves  from  Wliydah,  Africa, 
and  got  safely  away.  Disturbances  have  again  broken 
out  in  India.  The  hill  tribes  had  risen  against  tue 
British  rule,  and  attacked  the  forces  under  Gen.  Cham- 
berlain with  great  detoriniuation, — they  were,  however, 
repulsed.  The  re|)ort  of  tlie  cotton  crop  in  the  uorth- 
west  provinces  of  India  is  unfavourable.  The  Loudon 
money  market  was  without  essential  change.  Money 
was  in  active  demand,  but  there  was  no  undue  pressure. 
The  Liverpool  market  for  cotton  and  brcadsluds,  was 
quiet,  without  much  change  in  prices.    Consols  !)l. 

United  States. —  Congres.i  adjourned  from  the  23d  ult. 
to  the  .'■>th  inst.  In  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
Post-oflice  appropriation  bill  was  made  the  special  order 
for  the  6lh  inst.  A  resAlution  was  reported  requesling 
the  First  Controller  of  tlic  Treasury  to  suspend  all  j)ro- 
ceedings  in  the  case  relating  to  the  claim  of  Cormack  & 
Itamsey,  involving  about  two  million  dollars  on  account 
of  carrying  the  mail,  until  the  further  action  of  Congress. 
Adopted  by  a  vole  of  110  to  3U.  All  the  papers  in  the 
cose  were  then  referred  to  Ibo  Court  of  Claims.  Tea 


thousand  copies  of  the  memorial  of  the  National  Canal 
Convention  were  ordered  to  be  printed.  The  bill  pre- 
viously reported  to  pay  the  ofhcers  and  men  called  out 
for  home  defence  in  the  Department  of  Missouri,  was 
passed.  The  bill  appropriates  $700,000.  The  Military 
Appropriation  bill  was  taken  up  and  passed,  the  House 
refusing  to  refer  it  to  the  Committee  on  Military  Afi'airs. 
Johnson,  of  Pennsylvania,  offered  a  resolution  to  the 
efl'ect  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania  having 
declared  the  conscription  act  unconstitutional,  and  there- 
fore null  and  void,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Executive  Depart- 
ment either  to  acquiesce  in  this  decision  or  to  bring  the 
question  at  once  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  for  final  adjudication.  The  resolution  was  laid 
on  the  table  by  a  vote  of  80  to  43.  In  the  Senate  a  select 
committee  of  nine  members,  on  the  Pacific  Railroad,  was 
appointed.  The  conscription  act  has  been  under  discus- 
sion, and  various  amendments  have  been  adopted.  One 
which  proposed  to  exempt  ministers  of  the  various  re- 
ligious denominations,  was  rejected  by  a  large  vote. 

Inmigralion. — The  number  of  alien  passengers  arrived 
at  the  port  of  New  York  from  First  month  1st,  to 
Eleventh  month  30th,  1863,  was  146,519,  viz  :  from  Ire- 
laud,  86,691  ;  Germany,  32,801  ;  England,  18,893,  other 
parts  of  the  world,  8,134. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  282.  Deaths  of 
soldiers,  11;  of  consumption,  32  ;  croup,  14;  diptheria) 
18  ;  malignant  typhus,  and  typhoid  fevers,  29  ;  old  age, 
10. 

Southern  Items. — It  appears  to  be  the  belief  at  Rich- 
mond, that  Jefferson  Davis  will  soon  make  a  decided 
change  in  the  whole  rebel  government,  and  in  the  army. 
The  policy  of  the  entire  repudiation  of  the  Confederate 
currency  is  proposed  and  finds  advocates.  It  is  now  of  so 
little  value  that  $200  is  required  in  Richmond  to  pay  for 
a  barrel  of  flour.  The  rebel  Congress  has  before  it  the 
important  question  of  finance  and  ways  and  means. 
Rebel  despatches  show  that  General  Longstreet  has  not 
left  Tennessee.  He  has  been  reinforced.  A  despatch 
from  Meridan,  Miss.,  states  that  General  Johnston's  army 
was  in  motion,  it  was  believed,  for  the  purpose  of  join- 
ing Gen.  Hardee  in  Northern  Georgia.  A  Dalton  des- 
patch, of  the  27th,  says,  that  Gen.  Johnston  has  assumed 
the  chief  command  in  that  quarter. 

The  War. — Owing  to  the  inclemency  of  winter,  mili- 
tary operations  appear  to  be  in  a  great  measure  sus- 
pended. In  Virginia,  a  body  of  Federal  troops  penetrated 
to  Salem,  Roanoke  county,  on  the  16th  ult.,  and  destroy- 
ed the  depots  on  the  Tennessee  and  Virginia  Railroad, 
with  a  large  quantity  of  wheat,  corn  and  army  supplies. 
Several  bridges  were  also  burned,  and  a  portion  of  the 
railroad  destroyed.  The  dates  from  Charleston  harbor 
are  to  Twelfth  month  24th.  Up  to  that  time  no  event 
of  importance  had  occurred,  and  there  was  no  immediate 
prospect  of  active  operations.  The  Ironsides  and  moni- 
tors were  lying  safe  at  their  ancharage.  The  alleged 
publication  in  the  Richmond  papers  of  injuries  sustained 
by  them,  in  an  attempt  to  enter  the  harbor,  was  un- 
founded. A  letter  dated  at  Beaufort,  S.  C,  on  the  22d 
ult.,  says,  that  an  expedition  was  on  the  point  of  start- 
ing, but  that  its  destination  was  unknown.  The  rebel 
steamer  Chatham  has  been  captured  off  the  coast  of 
Georgia.  There  is  no  prospect  of  any  early  movement 
by  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  The  town  of  Culpepper 
is  held  by  a  strong  detachment  from  it.  Advices  from 
Texas  state  that  General  Washburn  has  started  for  La- 
vacca  and  Indianola,  with  a  large  force,  and  that  both 
those  places  have  probably  fallen  into  his  hands.  In 
Arkansas,  a  decided  reaction  seems  to  be  in  progress. 
Union  meetings,  largely  attended,  are  being  held  through- 
out the  State,  at  which  resolutions  are  adopted  endors- 
ing without  reserve  all  the  acts  of  the  United  States 
Government  for  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion,  and  re- 
commending that  a  State  convention  be  called  fir  reor- 
g;inizing  the  State  government  witliout  the  institution 
of  slavery.  Since  the  occupation  of  Little  Rock,  about 
seven  thousand  citizens  of  Arkansas  have  come  in  and 
declared  their  allegiance,  and  five  thousand  of  this  num- 
ber have  joined  the  Union  forces.  In  the  Indian  terri- 
tory, several  of  the  Choctaw  chiefs  have  abandoned  the 
Confederate  alliance,  and  expressed  their  desire  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  amnesty  olTcred  by  the  President's 
Proclamation. 

The  Siege  of  Charleston. — The  Richmond  Examiner  of 
the  28th,  contains  Charleston  despatches  of  the  25th, 
2Gth,  and  27th  ult.  The  bombardment  had  been  renewed 
with  increased  violence,  and  had  caused  some  destruc- 
tion of  life  in  the  city,  and  the  burning  of  a  number  of 
buildings.  General  Gilmore  was  erecting  a  battery  on 
the  extreme  end  of  Cumming's  Point,  and  the  rebels  kept 
up  a  fire  from  their  batteries  upon  the  w^orking  parties 
engaged  upon  it. 

The  MiirketK,  <5"c. — The  following  were  the  quotations 
ou  the  28th  inst.    Neto  York. — American  gold  52  per 


cent,  premium.  United  States  six  per  cents,  1881,  110. 
Balance  in  the  New  York  Sub-Treasury,. $30,564,764. 
Middlings  cotton,  81  a  82  cts.  Superfine  State  flour, 
$6.20  a  $6.35.  Shipping  Ohio,  $7.40  a  $7.55.  Balti- 
more flour,  $7.60  a  $8.  Chicago  spring  wheat,  $1.44  a 
$1.47  ;  amber  Michigan,  $1.60.  Barley,  $1.42.  Oats,  93 
a  94  cts.  Rye,  $1.29  a  $1.31.  Mixed  corn,  $1.28  a  $1.29. 
Philadelphia. — Superfine  flour,  $6  a  $6.50;  extra  and 
family,  $7  a  $7.75  Prime  red  wheat,  $1.63  a  $1.»5; 
white,  $1.75  a  $1.90.  Rye,  $1.37  a  $1.40.  New  corn, 
$1.12  a  $1.13.  Oats,  86  cts.  Clover  seed,  $7.75  a  $8 
Timothy,  $3.  Flaxseed,  $3.15.  The  offering  of  beef- 
cattle  reached  only  1600  head.  Prices  ranged  from  $7 
to  $11.50,  most  of  the  sales  were  from  $8  to  $10.  Of 
hogs,  3850  were  sold  at  from  $8  to  $9.50  per  100  lbs 
Sheep  sold  at  5  to  6  cts.  gross.  The  sales  at  the  Phila- 
delphia cattle  markets,  during  the  year  1863,  are  reported 
as  follows:  beeves,  103,150;  cows,  6,905;  hogs,  174,370; 
sheep,  275,100.  The  number  of  beeves  sold  is  25,630 
greater  than  in  1862,  that  of  hogs  sold  is  31,630  less 
than  in  the  same  year.  Baltimore. — Howard  St.  flour. 
$7.12  a  $7.25.  Kentucky  white  wheat,  $1.9.5  a  $1.97. 
White  corn,  $1.18 ;  yellow,  $1.19  a  $1.20.  St.  Louis.—, 
Prime  wheat,  $1.25  a  $1.35,    Old  corn,  92  cts. 


NOTICE. 

A  suitable  Friend  and  his  wife  are  wanted  to  take 
charge  of  the  farm  and  farm-house  at  West-Town,  on 
the  1st  of  the  Fourth  month  next. 

Application  may  be  made  to  either  of  the  undersigned 
(Farming  Committee,)  who  are  to  meet  at  the  farm-hou36; 
on  Third-day,  the'  12th  of  First  month,  1864. 

John  Bennington,  Glen-Mills  P.  0.,  Del.  Co.,  Pa. 

Joshua  B.  Pusey,  Londongrove  P.  0.,  Chester  Co. 

Aaron  Shaepless,  West  Chester,  P.  0. 

Joel  Evans,  Oakdale  P.  0.,  Delaware  Co. 
Twelfth  month  30th,  1863. 


NOTICE. 

A  competent  Female  Teacher  wishes  a  situation  in  a 
Friends'  School  in  this  city. 
Apply  at  the  Office  of  "  The  Friend." 


WEST-TOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 

A  young  man  competent  to  act  as  an  Assistant  Teachei 
in  the  school  is  wanted  immediately. 

Application  may  be  made  to  James  B.mlen,  West 
Chester  ;  Joel  Evans,  Springfield  ;  Joseph  Scatteuoood 
413  Spruce  street,  Philad.;  Chas  J.  Allen,  304  Arch  St 

Twelfth  month  22d,  1863. 

WANTED 

By  a  youth  from  the  country,  seventeen  years  of  age 
a  situation  in  an  Apothecary  Store,  to  learn  the  busi- 
ness ;  he  has  had  some  months  experience  in  the  busi- 
ness. A  communication  will  be  attended  to  immediately 
Apply  at  this  office. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

near  FRANKFOKD,  (twenty-third  ward,  PHILADELPHIA 

Physician  and  Superintendent, — Joshoa  H,  Worthino 
TON,  M.  D. 

Application  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  may  bi 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  to  Charlrs  Ellis,  Clerl 
of  the  Board  of  Managers,  No.  637  Market  Street,  Phila 
delphia,  or  to  any  other  Member  of  the  Board. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  A.  Raley,  0.,*$2,  vol.  36;  from  An 
Button,  Pa.,  $2,  vol.  37;  from  H.  Harrison,  HI.,  $2,  vol 
37  ;  from  A.  Cope,  Pa.,  $2,  vol.  37 ;  from  G.  Macombei 
Mass.,  $2,  vol.  36  ;  from  J.  Walker,  0.,  $4,  vols.  36  an 
37  ;  from  W.  Campbell,  Pa.,  $6,  to  No.  24,  vol.  37  ;  fror 
J.  Rogers,  Pa.,  per  W.  Blackburn,  $5,  to  No.  2'7,  vo 
37 ;  from  J.  Fawcett,  Agt.,  0.,  for  R.  B.  Fawcett  and  D 
Test,  $2  each,  vol.  36,  for  James  H.  Crew,  $2,  to  No.  If 
vol.  38,  for  Anna  Macy,  $2,  to  No.  21,  vol.  36,  for  As 
Ware,  $4,  vols.  36  and  37,  for  J.  W.  Cofl'ee,  $5,  to  Nc 
52,  vol.  35  ;  from  Israel  Heald,  0.,  for  Isaac  Heald,  $: 
vol.  37;  from  J.  W.  Foster,  R.  I.,  $2,  vol.  37. 

Received  from  A.  Raley,  0.,  $3.25  for  the  Freedmen. 


UUi 


Died,  after  a  protracted  illness,  on  the  8th  of  Twelft 
month,  1863,  at  his  residence  near  iMarlton,  N.  J.,  Wii 
liam  Evans,  in  the  58th  year  of  his  age,  a  beloved  mem 
ber  and  overseer  of  CropwcU  Particular  and  Upper  Eves 
ham  Monthly  Meeting. 

WM.  H.  PILE,  PRINTER, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank. 
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Communicated  for  "The  t  riend 

Epiatle  to  the  Members  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of 

Friends  held  in  Philadelphia. 
From  a  Meeting  of  the  Representatives  of  the 
reiligious  Society  of  Friends  in  Pennsylvania, 
New  Jersey,  Delaware,  &c.,  held  in  Philadel- 
phia the  18th  day  of  the  12th  month,  1863. 
Dear  Friends: — In  considering  the  present 
state  of  our  beloved  country,  afflicted  by  the  deso- 
lating war  brought  about  by  a  wicked  rebellion, 
our  minds  have  been  affectionately  turned  towards 
you,  with  strong  desires  that  amid  the  contending 
passiops  and  angry  strifes  which  agitate  many,  we 
may  not  become  forgetful  of  the  responsibility 
resting  upon  us,  but  keep  continually  in  view  that 
we  are  called  to  give  proof,  in  all  our  conduct  and 
conversation,  of  being  the  meek  and  harmless  dis- 
ciples of  the  Prince  of  Peace. 

We  feel  the  seriousness  of  thus  addressing  you 
at  the  present  time,  and  are  solicitous  that  each 
one  who  is  concerned  to  maintain  the  principles 
and  testimonies  of  the  gospel  which  we  as  a  people 
have  professed  to  the  world,  may  gather  to  the 
unction  received  from  the  Holy  One,  which  the 
apostle  declared  to  the  believers,  abideth  in  you 
and  will  teach  you  of  all  things,  and  is  truth  and 
no  lie;  that  so  we  may  all  come  to  the  unity  of 
the  faith  and  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Son  of  God. 

The  position  occupied  by  Friends  in  relation  to 
war,  to  the  right  of  liberty  of  conscience,  and  the 
duty  of  citizens  to  obey  the  laws  and  support  civil 
government,  is  sometimes  misunderstood  for  want 
of  a  just  appreciation  of  the  ground  upon  which 
Ani^we  act.  From  its  rise,  the  Society  has  ever  en- 
tertained and  declared  views  upon  each  of  these 
subjects,  consonant  with  the  doctrines  set  forth  in 
3«Jthe  gospel. 

It  has  always  believed  that  civil  government  is 
a  divine  ordinance,  designed  to  promote  the  wel- 
So.18  fare  and  happiness  of  mankind,  and  that  it  is  a 
iDrAsijchristian  duty  to  live  quiet  and  peaceable  lives 
under  it,  in  all  godliness  and  honesty;  to  obey  all 
laws  which  are  not  incompatible  with  the  precepts 
of  our  holy  Redeemer,  and  cheerfully  to  bear  our 
full  share  of  the  public  burdens. 

While  acknowledging  their  allegiance  to  govern- 
ment, and  yielding  to  the  powers  that  be,  the 
right  of  exercising  all  the  functions  necessary  for 
promoting  the  good  of  the  people.  Friends  have 
ever  held,  that  they,  in  common  with  all  other 
christians,  are  amenable  to  God  alone  for  the  exer- 
cise of  liberty  of  conscience,  which  is  an  inherent 
and  inalienable  right,  and  that  no  earthly  power 
possesses  authority  to  take  it  away.    The  Great 


Author  of  our  being  requires  that  we  should  love 
Him  above  all,  and  worship  Him  in  spirit  and  in 
truth.  This  can  only  be  done  as  we  yield  humble 
obedience  to  his  will,  as  revealed  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  or  by  his  Spirit  in  the  heart.  Where 
any  believe  that  will  is  thus  made  knpwn  to  them, 
it  is  their  duty  to  act  in  accordance  therewith,  and 
thus  show  their  love  and  fidelity  to  Him  who  is 
their  Creator  and  their  Judge ;  and  it  is  their  right 
to  do  this  without  being  hindered  or  molested  by 
their  fellow-man,  provided,  in  all  their  actions, 
they  have  due  respect  to  the  rights  of  others,  and 
violate  none  of  the  laws  of  christian  morality. 

The  tenor  of  the  gospel  establishes  these  truths, 
and  the  New  Testament  history  of  the  Apostles 
shows,  that  they  claimed  and  exercised  the  right 
of  liberty  of  conscience — a  conscience  void  of  of- 
fence towards  God  and  towards  man.  In  pleading 
for  it  at  the  present  time  therefore,  we  are  advanc- 
ing no  new  claim ;  for  since  the  day  when  it  was 
declared  we  ought  to  obey  God  rather  than  man, 
down  to  the  present  time,  true  hearted  christians 
have  often  suffered  wrong  and  outrage  therefor ; 
many  laying  down  their  lives  rather  than  flinch 
from  the  performance  of  what  they  conscientiously 
believed  to  be  their  religious  duty. 

From  the  earliest  rise  of  our  religious  body  it 
has  uniformly  maintained  a  steadfast  testimony 
against  all  wars  and  fightings,  as  arising  from  the 
corrupt  propensities  and  lusts  of  man's  fallen 
nature,  agreeably  to  the  testimony  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture ;  and  as  being  contrary  to  the  pure  and  peace- 
able religion  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  great 
object  of  which  is  to  bring  "  Glory  to  God  in  the 
highest,  Qn  earth  peace,  good-will  towards  men." 
His  glorious  advent  was  foretold  by  the  Prophet 
Isaiah  under  the  character  of  the  Prince  of  Peace, 
"  upon  whose  shoulders  the  government  should 
be,"  and  that  "  of  the  increase  of  his  government 
and  peace  there  should  be  no  end."  His  kingdom 
is  righteousness,  peace  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Within  it  therefore  there  can  be  nothing  that  will 
hurt  or  destroy,  but  all  must  be  harmony  and  love. 
He  enjoins  upon  all  to  submit  to  this  government 
and  enter  this  heavenly  enclosure.  In  order  to  do 
this,  He  teaches  them  to  love  their  enemies,  to  do 
good  to  them  that  hate  them,  and  pray  for  them 
who  despitefuUy  use  them  and  persecute  them. 
He  declared  that  He  came  "  not  to  destroy  men's 
lives  but  to  save  them."  He  drew  a  clear  and 
strong  contrast  between  the  imperfect  dispensa- 
tion of  the  Mosaic  Law  and  that  of  His  blessed 
gospel,  showing  that  the  former  had  allowed  the 
retaliation  of  injuries,  "An  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a 
tooth  for  a  tooth,"  but  that  His  commandment 
now  is  "  I  say  unto  you  that  ye  resist  not  evil,  but 
whosoever  shall  smite  thee  on  thy  right  cheek, 
turn  to  him.  the  other  also."  In  the  prayer  which 
our  Saviour  gave  his  disciples.  He  makes  the 
measure  of  the  forgiveness  they  are  to  ask  from 
their  Father  in  heaven,  to  be  that  which  they 
show  to  those  who  offend  them,  "  Forgive  us  our 
debts,  as  we  forgive  our  debtors,"  adding,  "  For 
if  ye  forgive  men  their  trespasses,  your  Heavenly 
Father  will  also  forgive  you  :  but  if  ye  forgive  not 
men  their  trespasses,  neither  will  your  Father  for- 
give your  trespasses."    These  are  solemn  words, 


applicable  to  every  one,  and  which  leave  no  room 
for  the  indulgence  of  those  passions  in  which  war 
and  fightings  originate  and  are  carried  on. 

We  know  of  no  course  of  reasoning  consonant 
with  the  New  Testament,  nor  any  circumstances, 
which  can  release  us  from  the  obligation  to  obej 
these  plain  and  positive  precepts  of  our  Lord,  or 
that  can  reconcile  with  them,  the  dreadful  busi- 
ness of  war.  We  have  no  more  license  to  indulge 
in  its  cruel  and  revengeful  spirit,  than  had  the 
immediate  followers  of  Christ;  neither  do  we  find 
any  narrower  limit  allowed  us  for  showing  our  love 
and  good  will  to  man. 

The  religious  obligation  resting  on  us  to  act 
consistently  with  our  christian  faith,  is  paramount 
to  any  which  could  bind  us,  to  yield  an  active 
compliance  with  the  laws  for  maintaining  or  en- 
forcing the  performance  of  military  duty.  Friends 
are  restrained  from  any  participation  in  war  or 
military  measures,  not  from  any  want  of  loyalty  to 
the  government,  nor  from  a  disposition  factiously 
to  obstruct  the  execution  of  the  laws,  nor  yet  to 
shelter  ourselves  from  danger  or  hardship;  but 
because  the  requirements  made,  in  this  particular, 
coDtravene  what  we  believe  to  be  the  will  of  God, 
and  we  are  bound  to  obey  Him  rather  than  man. 

The  wickedness  and  enormities  of  the  rebellion 
which  has  plunged  our  country  into  the  horrors  of 
war,  devastated  many  portions  of  it,  caused  a  fear- 
ful sacrifice  of  human  life,  spread  want  and  misery, 
and  filled  so  many  hearts  and  homes  with  sorrow, 
are  abhorrent  to  our  principles  and  feelings;  and 
it  is  our  fervent  desire  that  it  may  please  the 
Almighty  Ruler  of  Nations,  to  quench  the  spirit 
of  rebellion  and  anarchy,  to  stay  the  effusion  of 
blood,  and  once  more  to  establish  peace  and  order 
throughout  our  afflicted  land.  But  our  religious 
belief  as  much  restrains  us  from  taking  part  in 
this  war  as  in  any  other,  and  we  claim  the  right 
of  liberty  of  conscience,  to  act  according  to  this 
belief,  in  this,  as  in  every  other  article  of  our  faith. 

We  are  aware  that  large  numbers  of  our  fellow 
citizens  look  upon  war  in  a  different  light  from 
ourselves.  While  we  mourn  that  it  is  so,  we  do 
not  interfere  with  their  liberty  of  conscience,  and 
they  can  make  no  just  claim  to  oblige  us  to  con- 
form our  consciences  to  theirs,  or  to  inflict  punish- 
ment upon  us  if  we  do  not  so  conform. 

The  founders  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States  upheld  this  principle,  when  they  declared, 
in  the  first  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  "  Con- 
gress shall  make  no  law  respecting  the  establish- 
ment of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise 
thereof  y  It  is  evident  that  "  the  free  exercise  of 
religion,"  guaranteed  in  this  deliberately  adopted 
amendment,  does  not  relate  merely  to  the  holding 
of  abstract  doctrines,  but  to  the  protection  of  the 
people  in  the  exercise  of  all  acts  springing  from 
their  religious  principles,  which  do  not  infringe 
on  the  rights  of  others,  or  violate  the  laws  of  chris- 
tian morality.  Inasmuch,  therefore,  as  the  testi- 
mony against  war  has  formed  a  part  of  the  religious 
faith  of  the  Society  of  Friends  for  more  than  two 
hundred  years,  a  fact,  of  which  the  framers  of  the 
amendment,  and  those  who  adopted  it,  could 
hardly  have  been  ignorant,  it  is  reasonable  and 
fair  to  conclude,  that  the  conscientious  scruple  of 
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Friends  against  participating  in  warlike  measures, 
is  conceded  and  fully  protected  by  the  above 
amendment}  and  that  they  are  entitled  to  exer- 
cise and  fully  enjoy  it,  uot  only  in  virtue  of  their 
natural  and  inatieuable  right  of  liberty  of  con- 
science, but  by  the  great  charter  of  our  national 
government,  the  instrument  which  secures  the 
privileges  and  immunities  of  the  citizens,  and 
limits  and  controls  the  action  of  Congress  and  of 
every  other  department  of  the  government. 

Consistently  with  these  views,  Friends — while 
in  accordance  with  the  injunction,  "Render  to  all 
their  dues;  tribute  to  whom  tribute  is  due,  custom 
to  whom  custom" — they  have  not  scrupled  to  pay 
the  taxes  and  duties  levied  for  the  general  pur- 
poses of  the  government — cannot  conscientiously 
and  consistently  pay  money — however  small  or 
large  the  sum — levied  solely  for  warlike  purposes, 
or  in  lieu  of  military  service;  whether  to  hire  a 
substitute  to  do  that  which  we  believe  to  be  sinful, 
or  as  a  tax  for  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  liberty 
of  conscience.  To  exact  such  a  fine  or  tax  from 
those  who  withhold  compliance  with  the  law  on 
conscientious  ground,  they  feel  to  be  inflicting  a 
penalty  for  the  religious  faith  of  the  sufi"erer;  to 
be  contrary  to  the  spirit  and  precepts  of  the  gospel, 
and  subversive  of  our  inalienable  right,  as  well  as 
an  infringement  of  the  free  exercise  of  our  religion, 
guaranteed  in  the  Constitution.  As  well  might 
we  be  required  to  pay  because  we  believe  in  the 
divinity  and  atonement  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  the 
Scriptures  having  been  written  by  holy  men  of 
old  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  or  be- 
cause we  decline  to  support  a  paid  ministry,  as  that 
money  should  be  demanded,  or  a  penalty  inflicted 
on  us,  because  we  believe  the  New  Testament  for- 
bids all  war,  and  that  as  christians  we  cannot 
fight. 

The  object  to  which  the  penalty  or  commutation 
money  may  be  applied  does  not  change  the  prin 
ciple.  The  money  is  demanded  as  an  equivalent 
for  military  service  or  the  price  of  liberty  of  con- 
science:  it  is  not  a  mere  voluntary  gift;  and 
though  it  may  be  used  for  that,  to  which,  under 
other  circumstances,  Friends  might  freely  con- 
tribute, the  principle  involved  is  the  same;  to  pay 
it  is  an  admission  of  the  right  of  government  to 
interfere  with  the  religion  of^the  citizens.  Though 
the  money  may  be  applied  to  feed  the  hungry  and 
clothe  the  naked,  the  payment  of  it  in  lieu  of 
military  service,  is  a  practical  avowal  that  human 
power  may  coerce  a  man's  conscience;  and  conse- 
quently that  government  may  establish,  by  penal 
enactments,  a  State  religion,  and  compel  a  man  to 
pay  towards  its  support ;  and  virtually  admits  the 
persecutions  of  Friends  and  others,  in  past  ages, 
for  conscience'  sake,  to  have  been  a  justifiable  ex- 
ercise of  civil  authority. 

For  our  beloved  Friends,  who  are  liable  to  the 
military  draft,  we  feel  deep  and  tender  sympathy, 
and  a  christian  solicitude  that,  whatever  may 
come  upon  them,  they  may  not  give  way  to  fears 
or  discouragement;  but,  in  quietness  and  confi- 
dence, commit  their  cause  to  the  keeping  of  Ilim 
who  is  wonderful  in  counsel  and  excellent  in 
working.  We  believe  it  will  contribute  to  their 
strength  and  stability,  not  to  lend  a  willing  ear  to 
unsettling  reports  and  suggestions,  which  may  be 
abroad,  respecting  the  consequences  of  not  obeying 
the  draft,  but  cultivate  inward  retirement  and 
humble  waiting  upon  the  Lord;  and  should  any 
be  called  to  suffer  in  support  of  our  precious  testi- 
mony, strive  to  bear  it  in  the  gentle  non-resisting 
spirit  of  the  Lamb  of  God,  who,  when  He  was  re- 
viled, did  not  revile  again,  when  He  suffered  He 
threatened  not,  but  committed  himself  to  Him 
who  judgcth  righteously. 

The  present  is  a  seriouB  and  affecting  crisis  in 


the  hi.story  of  our  country;  and  the  position  of 
Friends,  as  the  advocates  of  peace  on  gospel 
ground,  is  one  of  great  responsibility.  We  have 
no  doubt  of  the  solidity  and  rectitude  of  this 
ground,  nor  any  fear  of  the  consequences  of  stand- 
ing upright  upon  it,  in  the  meek  and  unresisting 
spirit  of  Christ.  To  all  who  do  so,  we  believe 
Divine  help  and  support  will  be  granted  in  the 
needful  time.  Let,  then,  dear  Friends,  all  our 
actions  show  that  our  profession  of  a  conscientious 
testimony  against  war  is  a  reality.  Keep  clear  of 
business  of  any  kind,  which  depends  for  its  emolu- 
ments on  its  connection  with  war.  Sorrowful  in- 
deed will  it  be,  if  any  of  the  professed  advocates 
of  peace  are  found  engaged  in  business  which,  in 
the  eyes  of  a  quick. sighted  world,  may  cause  the 
sincerity  of  our  testimony  to  the  peaceable  prin- 
ciples of  the  gospel  to  be  doubted,  and  give 
occasion  for  the  charge  of  inconsistency,  if  not  of 
hypocrisy,  to  be  made  against  our  religious  profes- 
sion. 

We  deem  it  cause  of  thankfulness  that  we  live 
in  a  land  where  so  many  blessings  and  privileges 
are  enjoyed,  under  a  mild  and  liberal  government; 
and  desire  that  we  all  may  evince  our  gratitude, 
by  an  uniformly  peaceable  and  orderly  demeanor; 
by  a  faithful  performance  of  our  civil  duties,  and 
a  loyal  and  ready  submission  to  the  constituted 
authorities,  in  conformity  with  our  religious  prin- 
ciples, and  as  set  forth  in  our  discipline,  which 
says  "  We  cannot  consistently  join  with  such  as 
form  combinations  of  a  hostile  nature  against  any, 
especially  in  opposition  to  those  placed  in  sovereign 
or  subordinate  authority;  nor  can  we  unite  with 
or  encourage  such  as  revile  or  asperse  them." 

The  favor  of  those  in  authority  has  often  been 
extended  to  us,  and  demands  our  grateful  acknow- 
ledgment; yet  the  kindness  received,  or  harsh- 
ness, should  it  be  inflicted,  is  not  to  increase  our 
loyalty  or  limit  our  obedience.  We  are  bound 
conscientiously  to  render  dutiful  submission  and 
scrupulous  fidelity  to  government,  when  under 
suffering  from  those  in  authority,  as  well  as  when 
partaking  of  their  favor. 

The  war  in  which  the  country  is  engaged  has 
given  rise  to  great  suffering  among  those  who  were 
held  in  slavery.  A  very  large  number  released 
since  the  conflict  begun,  are  thrown  upon  the 
world  in  a  state  of  extreme  destitution,  and  under 
circumstances  of  great  difiiculty  in  providing  for 
their  wants.  Long  dependent  on  others  for  a 
scanty  subsistence,  and,  after  life-long  toil,  poorly 
requited,  turned  abroad  without  means,  multitudes 
have  perished  from  want,  and  many  are  dying- 
daily  from  disease  caused  by  exposure  and  insuSi- 
cient  food  and  clothing.  Children  of  our  common 
Father  in  heaven,  these,  and  those  who  shall  be 
brought  under  similar  circumstances,  have  strong 
claims  on  our  sympathy  and  aid,  and  we  are  glad 
to  observe  that  Friends  are  manifesting  a  lively 
interest  in  their  welfare,  and  liberally  contributing 
to  the  supply  of  their  needs.  We  trust  this  will 
continue  and  increase,  and  that  Friends  will  not 
grow  weary  in  their  efforts.  In  carrying  out  this 
work  of  christian  benevolence,  it  is  important  that 
such  measures  should  be  adhered  to,  as  will  con- 
vey the  relief  directly  to  the  objects  it  is  intended 
for,  and  avoid  all  complications  with  military  or 
other  arrangements,  which  would  compromise  any 
of  our  religious  principles. 

3Iay  we  all,  dear  Friends,  allow  the  considera- 
tions which  arc  herein  brought  before  us,  to  rest 
with  weight  upon  our  minds,  and  incite  us  to 
watchfulness  and  prayer;  that  we  maybe  redeem- 
ed from  everything  which  leads  to  contention  or 
discord,  or  betrays  into  unfaithfulness  ;  and  culti- 
vate in  ourselves  those  heavenly  dispositions  which 
make  for  peace ;  thus  evincing  that  we  are  really 


the  meek  and  self-denying  followers  of  the  merci- 
ful and  compassionate  Redeemer. 

Signed  by  direction  and  on  behalf  of  the  meet- 
ing aforesaid, 

Joseph  Snowdon,  Cleric. 

i|  {Passengers  in  a  Pneumatic  Tube. — "  The  visi- 
tor to  Buston  Square,"  observes  a  contemporary, 
"  who  may  obtain  permission  to  try  this  mode  of 
travelling,  will  find  it  less  unpleasant  than  several 
other  methods  of  progression  which  one  is  obliged 
occasionally  to  adopt.  Lying  down  flat  in  one  of 
the  pontoon-shaped  cars,  on  a  canvas  couch,  rather 
too  ominously  like  a  stretcher,  and  gathering  the 
skirts  of  your  coat  very  carefully  around  you,  the 
first  dread  which  will  probably  agitate  your  mind 
will  be,  that  of  sticking  fast  in  the  middle  of  the 
tube.  But  there  is  certainly  not  the  smallest 
danger  of  this,  or  any  other  misfortune ;  and  being 
thrust  into  the  darkness,  like  a  living  cartridge 
into  the  chamber  of  a  breech-loading  rifle,  you 
discover,  in  your  minute's  ride,  that  there  is  a 
strange  absence  of  any  sensation,  except  the  rough 
jolting  which  is  caused  by  springless  wheels 
Travelling  with  the  wind,  neither  faster  nor  slower, 
you  feel  nothing  of  its  influence,  except  just  a, 
very  little  when,  in  your  return  passage,  you  go 
head  foremost,  and  are  not  sheltered  from  the  ex-, 
cess  of  air  which  finds  its  way  in  at  the  end  of  the 
tubular  truck  towards  which  your  feet  are  placed,; 
and  the  space  being  too  contracted  for  reverbera- 
tion, there  is  less  noise  than  you  would  expect 
from  iron  rattling  on  iron." — English  Paper. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

ISnsings  and  Memories. 
"marks  of  the  lord  jEStrs." 

What  a  blessed  thing  it  is  for  any  one  to  re- 
ceive and  to  be  enabled  through  the  renewings  of 
preserving  grace,  to  retain  and  to  bear  about  daily 
before  the  world,  the  marks  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
The  Apostle  Paul,  writing  to  the  Galatians,  says: 
"  God  forbid  that  I  should  glory  save  in  the  cross 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  whom  the  world  is 
crucified  unto  me,  and  I  unto  the  world.  For  in 
Christ  Jesus  neither  circumcision  availeth  any- 
thing, nor  uncircumcision,  but  a  new  creature 
And  as  many  as  walk  according  to  this  rule,  peace 
be  on  them,  and  mercy,  and  upon  the  Israel  of 
God.  From  henceforth  let  no  man  trouble  me; 
for  I  bear  on  my  body  the  marks  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Brethren,  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be 
with  your  spirit."  The  marks  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
— blessed  are  they  who  bear  them  !  Now,  as  in  the 
days  of  Ezekiel,  there  are  marks  set  upon  those 
who,  faithful  in  their  measure  to  the  Lord's  re- 
quiriugs  as  respects  themselves,  do  yet  sigh  and 
cry  for  the  abominations  that  are  done  by  nominal 
professors  around  them.  Of  these  marks,  that  oi 
a  faithful  bearing  of  the  cross  is  a  prominent  one, 
and  it  is  surrounded  by  many  most  attractive, — 
gentleness,  humility,  purity,  charity,  love !  In- 
deed, all  the  graces  of  the  Holy  Spirit  leave  theii 
sweet  markings  there.  John  Woolman  has  very 
ciiaracteristieallysaid,  "Some  glances  of  real  beauty 
may  be  seen  in  their  faces  who  dwell  in  true  meek- 
ness. There  is  a  harmony  in  the  sound  of  that 
voice  to  which  Divine  love  gives  utterance,  and 
some  appearance  of  right  order  in  their  temper 
and  conduct,  whose  passions  arc  regulated;  yet  all 
these  do  not  fully  show  forth  that  inward  life  tc 
such  who  have  not  felt  it;  but  this  white  stone 
and  new  name  are  known  rightly  to  such  only  who 
have  them." 

The  evangelical  prophet  Isaiah,  very  beautl 
fully  typifies  tiie  peaceable  glory,  the  loving  har- 
mony, the  heavenly  brightness  of  the  Christian 
Dispensation;  and  the  early  writers  among  the 
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cbristians,  appeal  to  their  heathen  neighbours  to 
bear  witness  whether  it  did  not  plainly  appear 
from  the  meek,  holy,  innocent  forbearing  and  for- 
giving conduct  of  the  christians,  that  these  pro- 
phecies were  fulfilled  in  them.  They  felt  the 
necessity  of  a  daily  watch  over  all  their  actions, 
that  by  their  circumspect  demeanor,  their  vigilant 
enemies  should  have  no  cause  given  them  even  to 
harbour  a  suspicion  against  the  purity  and  holiness 
of  their  lives.  Tertullian,  who  wrote  one  hundred 
years  after  the  apostles,  says:  "It  is  not  enough 
that  a  christian  be  chaste  and  modest,  but  he  must 
appear  to  be  so :  a  virtue  of  which  he  should  have 
60  great  a  store  that  it  should  flow  from  his  mind 
upon  his  habit,  and  break  from  the  retirements  of 
his  conscience  into  the  superficies  of  his  life." 
Truly  here  were  unmistakably  the  marks  of  Christ. 
Again,  arguing  that  war  with  its  harsh,  proud, 
vindictive  passions,  could  have  no  part  in  the  gos- 
pel dispensation,  the  same  writer  says,  "  Can  a 
soldier's  employment  be  lawful,  when  Christ  has 
pronounced  that  he  that  uses  the  sword  shall 
perish  by  the  sword  ?  Can  one  who  professes  the 
peaceable  doctrine  of  the  gospel  be  a  warrior?  He 
who  must  not  so  much  as  strive  or  contend  ?  And 
shall  he  who  is  not  to  revenge  his  own  wrongs,  be 
instrumental  to  bring  others  into  chains,  imprison- 
ment, torments  and  death  t"  Tertullian  well  knew 
that  all  the  marks  of  war  were  those  of  the  Beast. 
There  could  be  no  retaliation  for  wrong  inflicted 
amongst  the  consistent  disciples  of  him  who  had 
forbidden  his  followers  even  to  resist.  As  to  the 
spirit  of  patient  submission  which  is  one  of  the 
marks  of  a  true  disciple,  he  says :  "  Christ  truly 
teacheth  a  new  patience,  even  forbidding  the  re- 
venging of  an  injury." 

The  "  marks  of  Christ"  are  often  seen  in  the 
humble,  the  sufl'ering,  the  despised  amongst  men. 
In  the  midst  of  the  scofi'  and  scorn  of  those  around 
them,  such  faithful  cross-bearing  disciples,  are  up- 
holding a  testimony  for  Truth,  which  the  enemies 
thereof  often  find  too  powerful  for  them  to  resist. 
Nay,  it  at  times  happens,  in  the  good  Providence 
of  a  long-suffering  Saviour,  that  an  arrow  of  con- 
viction is  shot  from  the  bow  of  their  consistency, 
which,  entering  in  at  the  joints  of  the  harness  of 
their  wicked  or  thoughtless  opposers,  inflicts  a 
spiritual  wound,  which  by  its  agonizing  sharpness 
drives  them  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  true 
Physician,  for  cure.  Yea !  the  innocent  faithful- 
ness,— the  humble  yet  firm  standing — the  unre- 
sisting submission  to  the  rod  of  persecution,  whilst 
bearing  an  unflinching  testimony  for  the  Truth, 
makes  a  powerful  appeal  to  the  consciences  of  op- 
pressors, and  has  an  efficient  tendency  to  awaken 
serious  and  spirit-stirring  reflections.  In  the  early 
days  of  Christianity  it  was  said,  "  the  blood  of  the 
martyrs  is  the  seed  of  the  church,"  and  those 
who  now,— through  many  sufi'erings, — through 
scorn  and  reviling,  faithfully  maintain  in  life  and 
conversation,  the  testimonies  of  the  gospel,  do  not 
suff'er  in  vain. 

The  efficacy  of  an  unwavering  testimony  to  the 
Truth — of  an  open  and  unfaltering  bearing  the 
"  marks  of  the  Lord  Jesus,"  is  strongly  set  forth 
in  a  recent  occurrence.  A  sick  prisoner  of  war, 
observing  a  person  passing  by  him,  whose  attire 
he  thought  proclaimed  him  a  member  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends,  called  him  to  his  side.  He  told 
the  Friend  that  in  the  regiment  he  belonged  to, 
there  were  some  Quakers,  who,  because  they  would 
neither  fight  nor  perform  any  military  service, 
suS'ered  harshness  and  abuse,  and  much  ridicule. 
iThe  repentant  invalid  acknowledged  that  he  had 
joined  with  others  in  thus  heaping  contumely  and 
scorn  upon  them,  and  had  wondered  at  the  meek- 
iness  and  patience  with  which  they  bore  it  all.  He 
iknew  that  he  could  not  have  done  so,  and  on 


thoughtfully  considering  the  matter,  he  was  con- 
vinced that  they  had  attained  a  condition  of  ruind 
to  which  he  was  a  stranger.  As  his  memory  re- 
curred to  the  days  of  his  youth,  he  felt  that  he 
had  once  known  something  of  such  an  influence 
as  he  supposed  strengthened  and  supported  them 
in  their  tribulations,  and  he  had  been  incited  by 
what  he  beheld  in  them,  to  seek  after  a  renewed 
acquaintance  therewith.  His  earnest  wrestling 
after  the  fresh  visitations  of  Grace,  appeared  to  be, 
through  the  favour  of  his  dear  Saviour,  mercifully 
blessed,  and  he  could  add  thankfully,  "and  now 
if  I  die,  I  shall  not  die  without  hope  !" 

Thus  it  was  apparent  that  these  persecuted, 
scofi'ed  and  ridiculed  confessors  of  Christ,  had 
borne  a  convincing  testimony  for  the  Truth.  In 
simple  obedience  to  the  requiring  of  duty,  they 
from  day  to  day  faithfully  carried  the  cross  for 
their  Divine  Master,  without  flinching  from  the 
sufl'ering,  or  manifesting  ill  will  to  those  who 
afilicted  them.  They  bore  all  from  love  and  dedi- 
cation to  their  Saviour,  for  the  sake  of  their  own 
souls'  present  peace  and  eternal  salvation ;  but  they 
knew  not  that  their  Heavenly  Father  had  a  pur- 
pose of  grace  towards  any  one,  which  was  to  be 
effected  through  their  faithfulness.  What  bodily 
suflFering  ! — what  mental  anxiety  ! — what  scorn 
and  contempt  ought  not  a  faithful  follower- of 
Christ  to  be  willing  to  endure,  if  thereby  one  soul  is 
so  awakened  from  the  sleep  of  carnal  security  and 
sin,  as  to  be  induced  so  to  seek  as  to  obtain  of  the 
Blessed  Saviour,  repentance  for  the  past,  sanctifi- 
cation  for  the  present,  and  an  humble  hope  of 
everlasting  salvation  for  the  future.  Whilst  men- 
tioning this  incident  to  encourage  all  to  a  faithful 
bearing  before  the  world  the  "  marks  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,"  we  know  that  all  the  praise  is  due  to  that 
grace,  through  which  they  were  instructed  in  the 
Lord's  will,  and  enabled  to  walk  in  humble  obe- 
dience thereto. 

The  "marks  of  the  Lord  Jesus"  are  found  in 
holy  fulness  and  convincing  efficacy  at  times  in 
those  whose  spheres  of  usefulness  are  very  limited. 
I  have  read  of  a  poor  cliild  in  a  workhouse,  who 
bore  these  marks  so  plainly,  that  it  could  truly  be 
said  of  her,  "she  was  a  pattern  of  quiet  industry, 
patience  under  deep  poverty  and  trial,  and  warm 
gratitude  to  God  and  man,  for  every  act  of  kind- 
ness received."  As  she  lay  on  her  dying  bed, 
very  near  the  termination  of  her  earthly  pilgrim- 
age of  penury  and  pain,  when  totally  unconscious 
of  every  thing  going  on  around  her,  this  testimony 
was  borne  by  her  side  :  "  I  have  known  her  for  ten 
years,  and  never  saw  in  her  a  single  action  incon- 
sistent with  her  christian  profession."  In  the 
narrow  circle  in  which  she  had  moved,  her  life 
had  bpen  a  clear,  clean  confession  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,  and  a  humble,  yet  unfaltering  bearing  his 
"  marks." 

A  nobleman  in  Silesia,  who  from  a  confirmed 
infidel,  became  an  open  and  consistent  christian, 
in  writing  in  after  life  of  the  great  change  wrought 
in  him,  gays  :  "  A  poor  child,  of  about  eight  years, 
was  chosen  by  the  Good  Shepherd  of  our  souls  to 
be  an  evangelist  to  me,  and  to  lead  me  from  infi- 
delity to  living  faith."  The  narrative  given  of 
the  circumstances  connected  with  his  conviction 
and  conversion  was  briefly  thus :  Hearing  the 
sweet  voice  of  a  child  in  a  garden,  a  part  of  his 
own  wide  estate,  he  felt  his  curiosity  awakened, 
and  turning  thither  to  examine,  found  a  little  girl 
in  tears.  He  saw  from  her  clothing  that  she  was 
of  a  poor  family,  and  being  interested  in  her 
sweetly  intelligent  countenance,  he  enquired  if 
she  was  sick,  and  why  she  was  weeping.  The 
little  girl  answered,  that  she  wept  because  she  was 
happy  !  The  surprised  questioner  asked  how  she : 
could  weep  if  she  was  happy 't    Because  I  love  so 


much  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ?"  As  a  cruel  prose- 
lyting indidel,  he  endeavoured  to  unsettle  the 
poor  child's  faith,  and  finding  he  could  not  efi'ect 
his  purpose,  he  told  her  that  her  grandmother  or 
some  one  else  had  made  her  believe  as  she  did. 
The  little  child  answered,  "No,  no,  it  is  true,  and 
makes  me  glad."  As  she  said  so,  the  tears  again 
started  freely  in  her  eyes.  The  Count  gave  her 
some  money  and  went  away,  but  he  could  not  for- 
get her,  nor  the  "  marks  of  the  Lord  Jesus," — her 
ardent  love,  her  settled,  soul-comforting  faith.  He 
tried  to  find  a  philosophical  reason  for  what  he 
saw  in  her,  but  he  could  not.  The  evidence  of 
the  truth  of  Christianity,  as  contained  in  theologi- 
cal works,  he  was  prepared  with  all  the  light 
artillery  of  French  skepticism  to  attack,  but  the 
living  evidence  as  manifested  in  the  conduct  of 
that  little  girl,  he  could  find  no  weapon  to  fight 
with.  The  Blessed  Saviour  made  use  of  it  for  his 
spiritual  awakening,  and  various  other  circum- 
stances followed,  which  in  the  then  thoughtful 
state  of  his  mind,  quickened  in  him  also  a  portion 
of  that  love  to  the  Saviour  which  had  made  the 
dear  child  so  happy. 

In  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Dioclesian,  Maxi- 
milian, a  youth  of  twenty  years  of  age,  sufi"ered 
death,  because,  being  a  christian,  he  knew  that  it 
was  unlawful  for  him  to  fight.  He  had,  through 
the  new  birth  unto  holiness,  received  therewith 
the  "marks  of  the  Lord  Jesus," — the  spirit  to 
forgive  injuries;  to  love  enemies;  to  do  good  to 
those  who  hated,  and  to  pray  for  those  who  de- 
spitefully  used  and  persecuted  him;  and  he  would 
not  suffer  himself  to  be  enrolled  in  the  army,  to 
wear  the  outward  mark  of  a  warrior,  which  was 
typical  of  the  inward  marks  of  the  Beast, — anger, 
wrath,  revenge,  and  a  spirit  not  only  to  return 
injury  for  injury,  but  to  render  merciless  slaughter 
and  destruction  to  those  who,  although  they  had 
never  offended,  were  yet  citizens  of  another  gov- 
ernment, and  politically  enemies.  On  the  inquiry 
of  Dion,  the  proconsul,  as  to  his  name,  he  came  at 
once  to  his  conscientious  testimony  against  war : 
"  I  must  not  fight,  for  I  am  a  christian."  An 
officer  being  commanded  to  mark  him,  he  ear- 
nestly exclaimed,  "  I  cannot  fight."  "  Bear  arms, 
or  thou  shalt  die,"  said  the  proconsul.  "  I  cannot 
fight,  if  I  die  !  I  fight  not  for  this  world."  Being 
questioned  as  to  who  had  persuaded  him  not  to 
fight,  he  answered,  "  My  own  mind,  and  He  who 
called  me."  Yes,  Christ,  the  Prince  of  Peace, 
who  had  called  him  out  of  darkness  into  his  mar- 
vellous light,  through  his  Holy  Spirit  had  begotten 
in  him  a  new  heart,  which  felt,  and  could  breathe 
the  language,  "  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest ! 
peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men  !"  The  Spirit 
within  him  bore  testimony  against  all  war,  all  ill- 
will  to  others,  and  it  was  in  accordance  with  the 
New  Testament  record  of  the  heavenly  doctrines, 
the  pure,  loving,  meek,  forgiving  utterances  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Dion  finding  that  he 
could  not  intimidate  the  young  christian,  turned 
to  Victor,  the  boy's  father,  and  urged  him  to  pre- 
vail on  his  son  to  bear  arms.  The  father  had  not 
so  learned  Christ.  Although  deeply  feeling,  no 
doubt,  because  of  the  sufferings  his  son  must  en- 
dure, if  faithful,  yet  he  would  not  do  anything  or 
say  anything  to  weaken  his  confession  of  the 
Truth,  but  would  rather  incite  him  to  faithfulness 
to  the  inward  manifestations  of  duty,  and  to  the 
outward  testimony  of  Scripture  to  the  peaceable 
nature  of  the  gospel  dispensation.  "  He  knows 
his  own  mind,  and  what  is  best  for  him  to  do," 
he  said.  He  knew  the  mind  of  his  child.  He 
knew  what  that  faithful  disciple  of  a  crucified 
Saviour  thought  it  best  to  do,  and  he  felt  no  wish 
to  see  his  beloved  son  escape  death,  if  it  must  be 
by  sacrificing  principle.   How  different  from  some 
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in  this  day,  who  would  discourage  the  young  from 
bearing  a  faithful  testimony  against  war,  when 
bodily  suffering  is  likely  to  follow  the  firm  sup- 
port of  the  peaceable  principles  of  the  gospel ! 
Dion,  failing  to  influence  the  father,  once  more 
addressed  the  son  :  "  Take  thy  arms,  and  receive 
the  mark."  Oue  portion  of  the  mark  was  a  ring 
of  lead,  which,  as  a  visible  military  badge,  was 
placed  around  the  neck.  To  the  command,  the 
undaunted  youth  answered,  "  I  can  receive  no 
such  mark.  I  have  already  the  mark  of  Christ." 
Dion  threatened  that  he  would  quickly  send  him 
to  his  Christ,  and  then  again  directed  an  oflScer  to 
mark  him.  This  occasioned  Maximilian  to  say, 
"I  cannot  receive  the  mark  of  this  world;  and 
if  thou  shouldst  mark  me,  I  shall  break  it,  for  it 
will  avail  nothing.  I  am  a  christian ;  and  it  is 
not  lawful  for  me  to  wear  such  a  mark  about  my 
neck,  when  I  have  received  the  saving  mark  of 
my  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God, 
— whom  thou  art  ignorant  of, — who  died  to  give 
us  life,  and  whom  God  gave  for  our  sins.  Him  we 
christians  obey.  Him  we  follow  as  the  Restorer 
of  our  life,  and  the  Author  of  our  salvation." 
Being  told  to  take  the  mark,  or  he  would  perish 
miserably,  he  said,  "  I  shall  not  perish  :  my  name 
is  already  enrolled  with  my  Lord.  I  cannot  fight." 
On  the  proconsul  asserting  that  to  bear  arms  was 
becoming  to  a  young  man,  he  observed,  "  My 
arms  are  with  my  Lord.  I  cannot  fight  for  this 
world.  I  am  now  a  christian."  Being  told  that 
some  professors  of  Christianity  were  in  the  army, 
he  declined  answering  for  their  acts,  but  said,  "  I 
am  a  christian,  and  cannot  do  evil."  The  pro- 
consul then  said,  "  Take  thy  arms,  despise  not  the 
business  of  a  soldier,  lest  thou  perish  miserably." 
With  holy  confidence  in  the  mercy  of  God, 
through  his  blessed  Sou,  the  young  man  an- 
swered, "  I  shall  not  perish  ;  and  if  I  leave  this 
world,  my  soul  shall  live  with  Christ,  my 
Lord." 

His  name  was  stricken  off  the  roll,  and  his  sen- 
tence was  read,  that,  because  he  had  refused  to 
bear  arms,  he  was  to  die  by  the  sword.  As  he 
was  led  to  the  place  of  execution,  he  endeavoured 
to  encourage  his  christian  brethren  to  be  faithful 
unto  death,  that  they  also  might  receive  the 
crown  of  life.  Thus  bearing  openly,  in  the  sight 
of  others,  the  marks  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  he  passed 
along  with  a  pleasant  countenance.  After  re- 
questing his  father  to  give  a  coat,  prepared  for 
his  own  use.  to  the  executioner,  he  cheerfully 
submitted  to  death.  The  whole  family  appear  to 
have  received  and  to  have  openly  borne  plain 
"  marks  of  the  Lord  Jesus."  In  an  ancient  nar- 
rative of  this  remarkable  transaction,  it  is  said 
"  Victor,  his  father,  returned  to  his  habitation 
rejoicing  and  praising  God  that  he  had  sent  before 
such  a  gift  unto  the  Lord,  himself  expecting  to 
follow  after."  His  mother,  obtaining  the  dead 
body,  had  it  conveyed  to  Carthage  for  burial,  and 
in  thirteen  days  after  the  martyrdom  of  her  son, 
Bhe  was  herself  released  by  death  from  bearing 
the  cross  for  her  Lord  on  earth,  and  was  taken  to 
receive  the  crown  in  heaven. 

The  marks  of  the  Lord  Jesus  !  How  desirable 
it  is  that  we  should  all  bear  them,  openly  and 
fully.  When  the  apostles  were  brought  before 
the  council,  the  rulers  took  notice  that  they  had 
been  with  Jesus.  They  bore  marks  which  even 
the  heathen  could  recognise.  Very  desirable  it 
is  that  we  should  all  have  our  marks  so  plainly 
apparent  as  to  be  emphatically  large  type  chris- 
tians, ensily  read  and  understood  by  the  passers 
by.  The  christmn  characters  of  some  professors 
are  set  up  in  such  small  type,  that,  to  distinguish 
the  marks  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  it  requires  the  mag- 
nifying glasses  of  a  strong  personal  partiality. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

If  the  Editor  of  "The  Friend"  approves  of  in- 
serting this  piece,  we  should  be  glad  to  see  it  in 
his  papei'.  It  has  never  been  published,  but  was 
written  by  one  who  "  bore  the  yoke  in  his  youth," 
and  now  sits  with  joy  '"at  the  feet  of  his  Lord." 

"  If  any  man  will  come  after  me,  let  hira  deny  himself 
and  take  up  his  daily  cross,  and  follow  me." — Luke 
ix.  23. 

But  what  is  the  "  cross  ?"  Is  it  bars  at  right  angles  ? 

Or  is  it  the  tree  on  which  Jesus  was  slain? 
Or  its  symbol  of  gold  ornamented  with  spangles, 

On  the  breast  of  you  fair  one,  attached  to  a  chain? 

Ah,  no  !  'tis  a  curb  to  our  turbulent  passions, 

A  rein  to  the  powers  that  lead  us  astray; 
Which  bind  down  our  souls  to  this  world  and  its  fash- 
ions, 

And  lure  us  from  wisdom  and  virtue  away. 

'Tis  &  friend  sent  from  Heaven  on  purpose  to  free  us 
From  the  state  of  a  slave  that  is  galled  by  his  chain, 

The  Herald  of  Liberty  longing  to  see  us 

Restored  to  our  rights  and  to  freedom  again. 

'Tis  a  guide  to  the  Pilgrim  appointed  to  lead  us 

From  the  world's  barren  hills  to  the  valley  of  peace. 

Where  the  Shepherd  immortal  will  shelter  and  feed  us. 
Who  cares  for  the  flock,  but  regards  not  the  fleece. 

'Tis  the  strong  one  who  casts  out  the  strong  man  in 
armor. 

Makes  a  spoil  of  his  goods  and  restores  the  domain. 
'Tis  the  fan  in  the  hand  of  the  heavenly  farmer, 

That  winnows  our  chatf  otf,  and  leaves  us  the  grain. 

'Tis  the  axe  which  the  husbandman,  purely  from  kind- 
ness, 

Applies  to  the  root  of  the  bramble  and  briar ; 
To  nature's  wild  branches,  which  man  in  his  blindness 
Would  shield  from  the  cutter,  and  save  from  the  fire. 

But  who  can  be  blind  to  the  value  of  treasures 

In  mercy  so  richly  extended  to  man? 
'Tis  the  votary  of  folly,  in  search  of  low  pleasures. 

Which  fade  as  we  seize  them,  apd  die  in  our  hand. 

Thrice  blest  even  now,  tho'  in  life's  lowest  station, 
The  christian  who  sits  at  the  feet  of  his  Lord, 

With  joy  bears  his  "  cross"  thro'  this  scene  of  probation, 
Crowned  with  peace,  the  sure  pledge  of  his  future  re- 
ward. 

F. 


Selected. 

CLOUD  SHADOWS. 
On  yonder  far,  blue  mountain's  side,  I  see 
Dark  moving  spots.    So  vast  their  bulk  they  touch 
At  once  the  summit  and  the  base;  they  change 
Tlieir  uncouth  shapes,  and  slowly  creep  along. 
What  are  they?    They  are  shadows  of  the  clouds 
Floating  between  the  mountain  and  the  sun; 
White  summer  clouds,  within  an  azure  sky. 
More  swift,  across  the  plain,  I  see  them  come 
Unchecked  from  field  to  field  ;  each  one  in  turn 
Obscuring  for  a  momeut.    Where  the  wheat 
Close  reaped  for  many  an  acre,  stands  in  shocks, 
They  cast  a  fleeting  shade;  the  meadow  green 
Is  darkened  next;  soon  a  whole  waving  wood 
Looks  richer  while  they  lodge  amid  its  top. 
Now  o'er  me,  in  the  wiud-tiaversed  space, 
I  see  the  forms  from  whence  these  sliadows  fall. 
No  dimness  clothes  them  there;  illumined  bright, 
Filled  with  the  beams  ihcy  will  not  let  pass  through, 
They  add  new  beauty  to  the  realms  of  air. 
So,  christian,  froui  true  blessings  framed  in  heaven, 
Thine  earthly  seeming  sorrows  ever  tMll. 
Couldst  lliou  look  up,  as  1  do,  to  the  height 
From  whence  those  shadows  come,  thou  wouldst  behold, 
For  every  woe  some  greater  mercy  hid, 
Knough  to  make  thee  welcome  the  brief  shade 
liotokeniiig  its  presence.    And  in  this, 
Faith  lialh  its  ollice  in  our  daily  walk  ; 
Where  we  can  see  the  hour  of  gloom  approach, 
Or  feci  the  burden,  or  the  stripes  laid  on, 
But  not  discern  a  blessing  in  the  cause, 
Faith  tells  us,  though  we  see  it  uot,  'tis  there  1 


How  can  the  followers  of  the  dear  Redeemer 
find  their  peace  and  satisfaction  in  a  world  by 
which  He  was  crucified. 


Drunkards. — In  the  year  ending  at  Michaelmas 
last,  94,908  persons — 260  a  day — were  proceeded 
against  before  justices  in  England  for  drunken- 
ness, or  for  being  drunk  and  disorderly;  and  63,- 
255  of  them  were  convicted.  The  great  majoritj 
were  only  fined,  but  of  the  above  7000  were  com- 
mitted to  prison.  The  returns  show  a  great  in- 
crease over  the  previous  year,  for  only  92,186 
were  then  charged  with  drunkenness,  and  only 
54,123  convicted.  Of  the  persons  thus  charged 
the  last  year,  22,560  were  females,  and  more  than 
10,000  women  were  convicted  for  being  drunk. 
Coroners'  inquests  in  the  year  1862  found  211 
verdicts  of  deaths  from  excessive  drinking,  145 
men  and  66  women  thus  ended  their  days. 


An  Example  for  Young  People. — Deborah 
Darby  was  naturally  of  a  sweet  and  amiable  tem 
per,  and,  in  her  youth,  of  a  lively,  active  disposi- 
tion. In  early  life  she  was  frequently  favoured 
to  feel  the  overshadowings  of  divine  regard,  and 
was  led  to  seek  opportunities  of  retirement,  where 
in  she  was  often  melted  into  tenderness.  This 
practice  of  frequent  religious  recollection,  having 
proved  to  herself  of  unspeakable  advantage  in 
tempering  the  vivacity  of  her  own  sprightliness, 
and  in  checking  the  emotions  of  youthful  vanity, 
she  was  often  in  after  life  concerned  to  impress 
it  upon  her  friends,  and  especially  upon  the  youth 
Her  care  in  this  respect  was  uniform  throughout 
her  life.  Often,  when  surrounded  by  companions 
innocently  cheerful,  her  vigilant  mind  would 
withdraw  from  less  important  subjects,  and  would 
gradually  attract  others  to  a  more  excellent  com- 
munion.— A  Testimony  from  Shropshire  Monthly 
Meeting. 

Colours  from  Gas-Tar. — "We  have  already 
given  some  account  of  the  mauve  dyes,  as  they 
are  termed,  which  are  so  remarkable  in  their  ap 
pearance.  The  attention  of  dyers  has  recently 
been  directed  especially  to  these  and  other  fine 
shades,  the  colouring  matter  of  which  is  extracted 
from  gas-tar.  The  French  call  the  colouring  mat 
ter  by  the  terms  magenta,  or  magent.  Another 
tint  is  called  dianthine,  the  colouring  matter, 
which  is  a  liquid,  being  applicable  in  dyeing 
worsted,  silk  and  cotton.  In  finer  shades,  as  crim- 
son and  rose — cochineal,  it  is  said,  cannot  ap- 
proach it  in  brilliancy;  and  even  saffron  yields  a 
tint  flat  and  thin  compared  with  the  new  element 
The  shades  range  from  a  deep  purple  to  a  bril- 
liant rose.  One  of  the  greatest  desiderata  at  pre- 
sent is  the  discovery  of  some  mordant  which  shall 
perfect  the  process.  A  new  species  of  red  dye, 
more  brilliant  than  any  hitherto  produced,  and 
above  all,  more  solid  than  the  best  Chinese  reds, 
has  been  discovered  by  a  French  chemist.  The 
colour,  which  is  termed  '  rough  sublime,'  is  said 
to  be  particularly  soft  to  the  eye — something  be- 
tween scarlet  and  ponceau — and  very  attractive." 
— Late  Paper. 

Lukewarm  Christians. — There  are  some  who 
are  far  from  rejecting  faith  or  holiness,  but  are 
much  troubled  with  excessive  apprehensions  of 
believing  or  doing  too  much  ;  who  consider  reli 
gion  as  a  point  which  they  have  attained  by  their 
regular  observances,  and  that  nothing  further  is 
required  of  them  but  to  maintain  the  point  they 
have  reached  by  a  repetition  of  the  same  observ- 
ances,— frugal  christians,  who  are  afraid  of  nothing 
so  much  as  of  superfluity  in  their  love,  and  super- 
erogation in  their  obedience;  who  weigh  in  the 
scales  of  scrupulous  exactness  the  duties  which 
of  hard  necessity  must  be  done,  against  those 
which,  without  the  same  ri.sk,  they  think  may  be 
omitted ;  compounding  for  a  larger  indulgence  by 
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the  relinquishment  of  a  smaller  j   giving  up, 
I'titiled  through  fear>  a  trivial  gratification  to  which  they 
are  less  inclined,  and  snatching  doubtingly  as  an 
equivalent  at  one  they  like  better. — Eunnah  More. 
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For  "  The  Friend.' 

Report  of  the  Managers  of  the  Home  for  the  Moral 
Reform  of  Destitute  Coloured  Children, 
In  presenting  to  our  friends  a  simple  statement 
of  the  continued  existence  and  welfare  of  this 
humble  institution,  we  feel  that  we  have  cause  to 
acknowledge  the  loving  protection  of  Him  who 
has  deelared  that  "  the  poor  shall  never  cease  out 
of  the  land,"  and  who  has  also  said,  "  for  the  sigh- 
ing of  the  needy  now  will  I  arise."  Surely  we 
may  acknowledge  that  He  has  indeed  arisen  for 
the  help  of  these  poorest  of  the  poor,  in  thus  dis- 
posing the  hearts  of  some  to  devote  themselves  to 
the  care  of  children,  often  painfully  repulsive  in 
their  appearance,  when  first  brought  to  the  Home, 
rhey  come  to  us  from  the  prison,  whither  the 
wretched  mother  has  been  sent  by  evil  doing ;  from 
haunts  of  misery  whence  they  were  rescued  by  the 
Bedford  street  Mission ;  from  the  streets,  wander- 
ing as  homeless  vagrants,  and  taken  up  by  the 
police  J  and  one  poor  little  girl  was  brought  by  a 
visitor  of  the  poor,  when  nearly  perishing  from 
exposure  to  the  cold,  having  been  driven  out  of 
doors,  oae  bitter  night,  by  a  drunken  mother. 

Sixteen  children  have  entered  the  Home  this 
year — not  all  the  children  of  vice,  but  some  of 
honest  parentage, — cases  in  which  but  one  parent 
survived,  who  by  living  out  could  earn  a  SLupport 
and  pay  a  small  board  for  the  child,  who  thus 
gained  a  sheltered  home  and  schooling. 

Nine  children  have  been  placed  out  during  the 
past  year — one  at  the  Bmlen  Institute,  two  in  the 
Shelter  for  Coloured  Orphans,  six  in  families.  We 
continue  to  hear  of  the  welfare  of  some  who  have 
now  been  earning  their  own  living  for  several 
years,  in  families  where  we  placed  them,  happy  and 
serving  satisfactorily  their  employers — rescued 
from  evil  in  its  worst  forms.  The  school  is  flourish- 
ing, with  sixty-one  names  on  the  roll,  and  a  daily 
average  attendance  of  forty-six. 

The  teacher,  though  new  to  the  work,  is  deeply 
interested  in  it.  In  her  report  she  states  that 
great  interest  is  manifested  by  the  scholars,  and 
marked  improvement  is  seen  in  many.  A  kind 
friend,  devoted  to  the  cause  of  education,  has  given 
to  the  school  a  set  of  charts  and  manual  for  object 
teaching,  which  have  been  found  very  useful,  ex- 
citing lively  attention  among  the  scholars,  and 
greatly  adding  in  their  instruction. 

One  case  of  small  pox  occurred  during  the  year; 
none  of  those  who  faithfully  nursed  the  child  were 
permitted  to  take  it.  We  feel  under  deep  obliga- 
tion to  our  kind  physician,  Dr.  Scholfield,  who,  in 
his  devoted  attention  to  the  little  patient,  spared 
neither  time  nor  pains  to  relieve  her  distress. 
Every  precaution  was  taken  to  prevent  the  con- 
tagion spreading,  and  it  was  felt  to  be  a  cause  of 
deep  thankfulness  that  the  rest  of  the  family  were 
mercifully  preserved  from  this  dreaded  disease. 
One  little  girl  whose  suffering  from  scrofula  was 
painful  to  witness,  the  disease  threatening  blind- 
ness, and  greatly  disfiguring  her,  has  been  nearly 
restored  to  health.  The  hand  of  christian  kind- 
ness gave  the  means  of  paying  her  board  in  the 
country  during  nineteen  weeks ;  the  fresh  air  and 
Bunshine  enjoyed  in  this  long  holiday,  did  more 
for  the  child  than  skilful  medical  treatment  could 
do  in  the  close  city. 

Thirteen  children  are  now  under  the  care  of  our 
kind  matron,  who  though  also  new  to  her  work, 
has  shown  every  disposition  to  attend  faithfully  to 
the  welfare  of  those  under  her  charge.  These 
bave  been  clothed  through  the  liberality  of  a  few 


Friends  who  have  never  forgotten  the  institution ; 
for  their  simple  food  we  are  indebted  to  the  gene- 
rosity of  those  who  from  time  to  time  have  sent 
in  their  bounty,  even  before  it  was  asked.  We 
trust  that  in  this  time  of  unexampled  alms-giving, 
they  will  still  remember  those  in  our  midst,  and 
continue  the  aid  on  which  we  must  rely  to  sustain 
the  Home.  Some  have  already  sent  in  the  help 
we  so  much  need,  and  to  all  such  we  return  heart- 
felt thanks. 

Contributions  of  vegetables  or  clothing  will  be 
gratefully  received  at  the  Home,  708  Lombard 
street.  All  contributions  in  money  by  the  Treas- 
urer, S.  W.  Cope,  1312  Filbert  street. 

The  annual  dinner,  provided  by  kind  friends, 
was  joyfully  eaten  by  a  group  who  do  not  often 
enjoy  the  good  things  of  the  land. 
By  order  of  the  managers, 

E.  C.  Collins,  Secretary. 

STATEMENT  OF  TREASURER. 
Receipts. 

Subscriptions  and  donations,  .  .  $411  00 
Interest  on  city  loan,  .       .       .     28  50 

Payment  on  account  of  Edward  Yar- 

nall's  legacy,  .       .       .       .    342  00 

For  board  of  children,        .       .       .     29  09 
Balance  from  last  year's  account,      106  84 


Expenditures. 
For  House  expenses. 
Matron's  and  teacher's  salaries, 
Coal,  and  repairing  stoves, 
Ground-rent  and  water-rent, 
Shoes,  .... 
Balance  on  hand, 


Twelfth  month,  1863. 


$917  43 


06 
212  00 
74  25 
27  67 
6  21 
204  24 


$917  43 


Tlie  Gizzard  of  Birds. — This  organ,  well  known 
as  the  gizzard,  is  endowed  with  immense  power 
for  grinding  and  crushing;  it  is  almost  wholly 
made  up  of  two  semi-globular  masses  of  dense 
muscle,  the  two  opposing  faces  of  which  are  coated 
with  a  layer  of  thick  leathery  skin.  Between 
these  the  vegetable  substances  to  be  ground  are 
dropped  from  the  crop,  just  as  corn  is  dropped 
from  the  hopper  between  the  mill-stones;  and  the 
force  exerted  when  these  faces  work  on  each  other 
is  immense,  and  all  but  irresistible.  The  facility 
with  which  substances  the  most  hard,  angular, 
and  even  acute,  are  ground  down,  and  that  with 
perfect  impunity  to  the  coats  of  the  gizzard,  is 
proved  by  the  researches  of  Plater,  Reaumur, 
Redi,  and  Spallanzani.  The  experiments  of  the 
the  last-named  philosopher  possess  the  highest  in- 
terest :  he  introduced  tin  tubes,  variously  strength- 
ened with  wire,  into  the  stomachs  of  turkeys,  and 
invariably  found  them  crushed,  flattened,  broken, 
and  variously  distorted.  Thick  balls  of  glass 
were  broken,  ground  down,  and  in  a  few  hours 
completely  pulverized.  Pieces  of  glass  with  sharp, 
jagged  edges  shared  the  same  fate,  without  in  the 
least  wounding  the  callous  skin  of  the  gizzard. 
Needles  were  cast  into  a  ball  of  lead,  so  that  their 
points  projected  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  and,  being 
encased  in  a  soft  substance,  were  thrust  down  the 
throat  of  a  turkey;  in  twenty-four  hours  the  points 
were  broken  off  close,  or  rubbed  down,  and  the 
gizzard  uninjured.  "Finally,"  says  Spallanzani, 
"  I  fixed  twelve  small  lancets,  very  sharp  both  at 
the  points  and  edges,  in  a  similar  ball  of  lead. 
They  were  such  as  I  use  for  the  dissection  of  small 
animals.  The  ball  was  given  to  a  turkey-cock, 
and  left  eighteen  hours  in  the  stomach ;  at  the 
expiration  of  which  time  that  organ  was  opened, 
but  nothing  appeared  except  the  naked  ball,  the 


twelve  lancets  having  been  broken  to  pieces.  I 
discovered  three  in  the  large  intestines,  pointless, 
and  mixed  with  the  other  contents;  the  other 
nine  were  missing,  and  had  probably  been  voided. 
The  stomach  was  as  sound  and  entire  as  that  which 
had  received  the  needles." 


For  "Tlie  Friend." 

The  fathers,  where  are  they  ?  And  the  prophets, 
do  they  live  forever  ?  The  answer  is,  they  do  not ; 
given  by  the  vacant  seats  and  stripped  ranks  in  our 
Society.  In  the  former  dispensation ,  when  a  prophet 
was  about  being  gathered  into  his  everlasting  rest, 
another  was  in  the  stripping  room,  or  under  the 
preparing  hand,  to  receive  the  mantle  of  the  faith- 
ful one.  And  why  are  there  not  more  faithful 
labourers,  unflinching  testimony  bearers,  and  un- 
wearied watchmen  in  the  present  day,  so  that  the 
query  should  not  arise,  where  are  they  ?  Ah  !  it 
comes  for  want  of  obedience  to  the  requisitions  of 
Him  who  found  the  fishermen  mending  their  nets, 
but  who  at  His  command  forsook  all,  and  followed 
Him  ;  so  it  must  be  with  all  who  are  in  earnest  to 
be  found  working  out  their  soul's  salvation,  and 
filling  their  allotted  places  in  the  militant  church. 
They  are  to  forsake  all  their  own  willings  and  run- 
nings, all  the  eating  of  their  own  bread,  and  the 
wearing  of  their  own  apparel;  the  best  of  the  sheep 
and  oxen  must  be  slain,  creaturely  activity  laid  in 
the  dust,  and  nothing  desired  but  the  passiveness 
of  clay  in  the  hands  of  the  potter,  and  a  willing- 
ness to  be  guided  by  another,  and  led  in  the  paths 
of  dedication  and  obedience. 

If  all,  or  most,  of  the  descendants  of  the  dedi- 
cated servants  who  filled  these  seats,  had  listened 
to  the  still  small  voice,  and  obeyed  its  restraining, 
preserving  power,  then  the  comforting,  consoling 
language  could  be  adopted,  instead  of  the  father, 
there  is  the  son  ;  and  in  the  place  of  the  mother, 
here  is  the  daughter.  In  some  instances  this  can 
be  applied  :  but  oh!  so  many  of  the  children  of 
those  sons  of  the  morning  have  bought  pieces  of 
land,  married  wives  of  the  daughters  of  Heth,  and 
become  so  absorbed  in  their  merchandize,  that  the 
heritage  of  their  fathers,  or  the  prosperity  of  Zion 
has  no  room  in  their  hearts  ;  like  the  Jews  former- 
ly, when  the  Son  and  sent  of  the  Most  High,  was 
coming  to  sojourn  for  a  season  among  the  sons  of 
men. 

Much  responsibility  rests  upon  parents  in  en- 
deavouring to  keep  thfir  children  near  them  in 
spirit,  and  when  they  are  absent  in  body,  to  know 
where  they  are,  and  how  they  are  engaged  ;  taking 
especial  care  to  keep  them  plainly  and  simply 
clothed,  so  that  the  language  of  the  Holy  Re- 
deemer would  be  applicable:  "  If  ye  were  of  the 
world,  the  world  would  love  its  own;  but  because 
ye  are  not  of  the  world,  but  I  have  chosen  you 
out  of  the  world,  therefore  the  world  hateth  you." 
Ah  !  this  worldly  spirit,  how  it  bows  and  bends  to 
the  fashions  and  customs  of  the  day;  how  it  per- 
mits to  assemble  in  large  companies,  where  light 
and  chaffy  conversation  is  indulged  in ;  also  hours, 
inconsistent  with  the  circumscribing  power  of 
Truth  ;  which,  if  it  does  not  regulate  the  children, 
should  the  parents,  who  cannot  be  ignorant  of 
these  things.  Good  example  is  looked  for  in  those 
who  fill  important  and  conspicuous  stations ;  and 
Oh  !  that  the  language  uttered  formerly  to  Abra- 
ham might  belong  unto  us  :  "  For  I  know  him, 
that  he  will  command  his  children  after  him,  and 
they  shall  keep  the  way  of  the  Lord." 

Dessicaied  Vegetables. — Vegetables  and  meats 
deprived  of  moisture  and  submitted  to  severe  pres- 
sure, will  remain  unchanged,  and  preserve  their- 
uatm'al  taste  for  a  long  period  in  any  climate.  A 
very  large  business  is  now  carried  on  in  New  York 
in  the  way  of  dessicating  vegetables  for  the  army 
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and  navy^  at  Nos.  327  and  329  Stanton  street,  by 
tlie  New  York  Dessicating  Company — Theodore 
C.  Shechill,  Superintendent.  About  one  hundred 
•and  fifty  persons  are  employed  in  the  establish- 
ment, and  the  quantity  of  vegetables  dessicated 
this  year  will  amount  to  56,000  baskets  tomatoes ; 
442  tons  string  beans;  8000  bushels  green  peas; 
15,000  barrels  turnips ;  30,000  barrels  carrots ; 
23,000  heads  cabbage;  12,000  barrels  potatoes; 
20,000  barrels  onions ;  100  tons  parsley,  and  a 
moderate  quantity  of  some  other  vegetables.  The 
■vegetables  are  picked,  cleaned,  cut  up,  and  grated; 
they  are  then  dried  and  deprived  entirely  of  mois- 
ture, after  wkich  they  are  formed  into  flat  cakes, 
under  severe  hydrostatic  pressure.  A  cake  weigh- 
ing seven  pounds  contains  sufficient  vegetables  to 
make  forty-two  gallons  of  good  soup.  They  are 
■excellent  for  sea  voyages,  and  large  quantities  have 
been  furnished  on  army  contracts  for  soldiers  in 
the  field  3Jid  invalids  in  the  national  hospitals. 


For  "  Tlie  Friend." 

As  there  has  been  information  from  time  to 
time,  through  the  medium  of  "  The  Friend,"  of 
the  destitutioa  and  sufi"ering  of  the  contrabands 
in  their  different  localities,  and  their  great  need 
of  the  conveniences  of  life  to  render  them  com- 
fortable, would  it  not  be  well  for  Friends  in  the 
city  and  country  to  examine  their  premises,  and 
see  what  they  can  spare.  There  has  been  so  many 
improvements  iji  the  mode  of  lighting  our  houses, 
and  preparing  for  our  tables,  certainly  there  are 
many  things  that  could  be  spared,  without  any  in 
convenience  to  ourselves,  and  release  us  from  a 
■waste  of  precioas  time  in  keeping  these  useless 
articles  clean.  If  the  committee  could  forward 
them,  and  unites  with  the  proposition,  I  believe 
many  could  be  sent  to  the  Depository,  if  each 
family  would  part  with  their  oil  lamps,  candle- 
sticks, pewter  uud  tin-plates,  cooking  utensils  for 
a  woodfirc,  and  other  things  that  some  families 
■would  be  glad  to  p;irt  with,  and  yet  very  accept 
able  in  these  destitute  and  almost  comfortless 
abodes,  the  consideration  of  which  should  call 
forth  our  sympathetic  and  charitable  feelings,  sur- 
rounded as  we  arc  with  all  the  comforts,  blessings, 
and  even  luxuries  of  life.  Let  none  think  their 
offering  too  small ;  but  remember  the  widow's  mite 
received  the  blessing  of  Him  whose  we  are,  and 
■whom  we  should  serve  a^d  honour  with  our  sub 
stance. 

x\.ny  such  articles,  not  too  heavy,  can  be  sent  to 
the  room  above  the  store,  N.  W.  corner  Cherry 
and  Fifth  streets,  and  will  be  forwarded  by  the 
Young  Metis'  Aid. 


Selected  for  "Tlio  Friend.' 

Extract  from  a  Jks^limony  concern  incf  Abraham 

ShackletoH,  of  BiMitorc,  Ireland. 

"  Reverent,  awful,  solemn,  and  teaching  to  the 
thoughtful  beholder,  was  his  deportment  in  reli- 
gious meetings.  His  humble  spirit  deeply  and 
paticRtly  waited  (sometimes  watched  audj  waited 
long)  for  the  resurrection  of  divine  life;  when  this 
was  present  he  had  all  things;  wlien  this  disap- 
peared, all  comfort  seemed  witiuhawn. 

"  And,  indeed,  as  he  seemed  beyond  most  men 
to  take  little  satisfaction  in  any  thing  but  tiie 
precious  Truth  itself,  -so,  we  believe  he  was  beyond 
most  men,  favoured  with  the  overshadowing  of  it." 

And  John  Griffith  in  his  Journal,  i)iige  274, 
176U,  says  of  him  :  "  I  met  with  my  good  friend, 
Shackleton,  who  travelled  with  me  most  of  the 
time  I  was  in  that  nation  (Ireland.)  Of  him  I 
tliink  it  may  be  said,  as  was  of  Nathaniel,  '  lie- 
liold  an  I.sraeiite  indeed,  in  whom  there  is  no 
guile  !'  He  wa.<^  a  great  comfort  and  help  to  me  ; 
and  though  he  did  not  appear  publicly  as  a  minis- 


ter, yet  he  -would  drop  tender  advice  at  times,  in 
families,  in  a  very  affecting  manner.  His  whole 
conversation,  looks,  and  deportment,  were  so 
leavened  and  tempered  with  good,  that  I  looked 
upon  him  as  a  preacher  of  righteousness  wherever 
he  came. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Review  of  the  Weather  for  Twelfth  month,  1863. 

Thirteen  days  of  the  past  month  were  clear, 
seven  were  cloudy  without  rain.  Some  rain  or  snow 
fell  on  eight  days ;  and  on  three  others,  namely, 
the  17th,  28th  and  29th,  it  rained  all  day.  On 
the  afternoon  of  the  14th,  there  was  a  very  beauti- 
ful rainbow,  part  of  it  having  apparently  the  blue 
sky  for  a  back-ground ;  it  is  seldom  that  we  see 
such  a  display  so  late  in  the  season.  The  highest 
temperature  during  the  month  was  58°,  at  noon 
on  the  13th  and  14th ;  the  lowest  was  17°  on  the 
mornings  of  the  23d  and  25th.  The  23d  was  the 
coldest  day,  the  temperature  being  17°  in  the 
morning,  26°  at  noon,  and  21°  in  the  evening. 
The  average  temperature  for  the  month  was  35|2^°. 
The  amount  of  rain  and  snow  water  -was  4.66 
inches. 

Middletown,  Delaware  Co.,  Pa., 

First  month,  1st,  1864. 
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Pi'om  "  The  Family  Treasury." 

Thomas  A'Kempis. 

(Concluded  from  page  138.) 

"  The  year  of  his  seclusion  in  this  obscure  con- 
vent we  may  fix,  I  think,  as  being  the  year  1400. 
In  that  seclusion  he  was  to  remain  for  no  less  than 
seventy-one  years, — that  is,  till  death  released  him 
at  the  great  age  of  ninety-one,  and  in  the  year 
1471.  In  his  convent  he  was  very  much  at  home, 
more,  one  cannot  help  thinking,  than  in  the  wild 
and  turbulent  world  of  that  dark  age.  We  do 
not  know,  of  course,  how  he  miglit  have  borne 
himself  in  the  midst  of  so  many  jarring  elements, 
and  how  far  he  might  have  gone  as  a  reformer,  if 
he  had  been  brougiit  face  to  face  with  the  prevail- 
ing ecclesiastical  abuses.  God  migiit  have  made 
this  gentle  spirit  very  strong  and  unconcjuerable 
in  conflict  with  the  rulers  of  the  darkness  of  the 
world.  As  it  was,  the  calm  waters  of  his  spirit 
were  never  ruftled,  save  by  such  trials  as  the  clos- 
est retirement  cannot  keep  away;  and  his  religious 
life  was  suffered  to  nourish  its';lf  on  the  sincere 
milk  of  the  word,  and  to  grow  up  in  the  shadow 
of  the  great  and  holy  men  of  former  times,  and 
to  find  expression  in  page  after  page  of  pious 


thought  and  exhortation,  which  are  at  this  day 
priceless  possession  to  the  people  of  God.  HP'^ 
concerned  himself  very  little  with  doctrine;  h 
eschewed  every  form  of  controversy ;  he  desire 
only  to  have  faith  in  God,  and  endless  unsatisfie 
longings  after  him,  and  to  be  ever  saying  an^ 
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'  To  one  clear  harp  in  divers  tones, 
That  men  may  rise,  on  stepping-stones 
Of  their  dead  selves,  to  higher  things.' 

"  There  was  no  point,  therefore,  at  which  h 
came  into  collision  with  mother  church,  and  ex^j 
posed  himself  to  her  persecuting  fury.  But  fo 
all  that,  he  was  unquestionably  a  reformer,  inas 
much  as  that  free  spiritual  life,  which  he  was  abl 
to  maintain  amidst  the  fettering  influences  of 
corrupt  church,  where,  in  the  case  of  other  mei 
differently  constituted,  it  would  have  been  utterl 
choked  and  extinguished,  could  not  fail,  as  i 
spread  abroad  and  appeared  elsewhere,  by  meam 
of  his  writings  more  than  by  the  fame  of  his  godl 
life,  to  lead  to  results,  which  would  have  abov 
measure  astonished  him,  in  the  way  of  breakin| 
those  old  fetters,  and  letting  in  the  light  of  God' 
own  truth  on  the  dark  places  of  Romanism.  No 
with  any  unwillingness,  but  as  one  whose  dear' 
est  wish  is  fulfilled,  Thomas  Kempis  entere(! 
his  convent.  How  he  felt,  and  what  he  thought  f"^ 
Franciscus  Tolensis  is  ready  to  tell  us,  and 
though  it  may  be,  that  this  reverend  canon  has  sim 
ply,  out  of  his  own  head,  ascribed  to  his  admirec 
Thomas  what  he  believes  it  to  be  becoming  in 
devou*  monk  to  think  and  feel,  I  do  not  suppose 
that  he  is  at  all  likely  in  this  case  to  be  mistaken 
'  When  he  came  to  Mount  St.  Agnes,'  says  th( 
good  Brother  Franciscus,  'he  was  received,  a; 
the  saying  is,  with  open  arms,  and  was  entreate( 
most  kindly.  Whenever  he  saw  it  and  considerec 
it  well,  it  forthwith  commended  itself  to  him  as  i 
place  prepared  for  him  by  the  all-disposing  God 
and  as  a  most  secure  and  peaceful  haven  for  hii  F 
life  and  fortunes,  to  which  he  was  himself  to  btff- 
a  guard  and  ornament.' 

"  His  novitiate  lasted  for  six  years,  and  in  th(  si^if 
seventh,  that  is,  in  the  year  1407,  he  became 
Regular  Canon  of  St.  Augustine.  While  I  allud(|8iiil 
to  his  own  novitiate,  I  am  reminded  of  his  ser 
mons,  a  considerable  number  of  which  remain  a 
this  day,  inasmuch  as  a  good  many  of  these  art 
addressed  to  the  novices.  He  had  himself  beer  J^kt 
most  anxious  and  faithful  while  he  was  a  novice  Ik 
and,  not  without  careful  preparation  and  mucl^ll 
exercise  of  soul,  had  taken  upon  him  the  monas  ot  i 
tic  vow,  and  in  his  sermons  he  labours  hard  td  " 
produce  in  his  younger  brethren  a  like  solemnitjiE 
of  spirit,  and  a  like  regard  to  the  peculiar  duties  tim 
which  were  enjoined  upon  them.  These  sermons  mti 
are  brief ;  for  the  most  part  they  are  enlivenec  h 
with  quaint  incidents  of  convent  life  and  monkisl  SMi 
experience;  they  are  written  in  very  intelligiblt toi 
Latin ;  and  sometimes  rise  to  a  high  degree  o:  4 
eloquence  and  power.  Here  is  a  paragraph  froir  3ul 
a  sermon  on  Gal.  v.  17,  'The  flesh  lusteth  again  si  ioi 
the  Spirit,  and  the  Spirit  against  the  flesh;  ancUii 
these  are  contrary  the  one  to  the  other.' — '  Stand  * 
therefore,  and  fight  for  your  soul,  in  a  religiout  fioi 
life,  and  in  the  holy  congregation.  For  whatevei  h 
ill  ye  suffer,  in  labour  and  pain,  in  heat  and  cold,  b 
in  watching  and  fasting,  in  abstinence  from  meatu 
and  milk,  in  lack  of  wine  or  of  better  drink,  foi  ij^ 
the  extinguishing  of  vice  and  the  acquiring  of  In 
virtue;  all  this  shall  be  reckoned  to  you  in  Christ's  k 
kingdom  for  the  greatest  gain  and  reward,  above  * 
thousands  of  gold  and  silver,  and  all  delights  of 
the  world.  What  is  more  honourable  than  to  be  % 
a  friend  of  God  ?  What  is  more  blessed  than  to  <li 
be  counted  among  the  sons  of  God  ?  What  k 
wealth  is  there  like  that  of  having  a  father  in  % 
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isilayiDhrist's  kingdom?    What  pleasure  like  that  of 
i  H(iharingin  the  joys  of  the  angels  ?    What  nobility 
ioe;  li(|ike  that  of  being  for  ever  crowned  in  Grod's  pres- 
ili'sirei  ;nce,  and  before  the  eyes  of  all  saints  ?  0  what  a 
<atisfc(  oy  and  gladness  will  it  be  to  the  wrestling  soul, 
ii»  aai  he  lover  of  Grod,  to  be  borne  of  angels  into  heav- 
en, and  with  Lazarus,  once  a  beggar,  to  luxuriate 
u  everlasting  rest ;  all  for  brief  toil,  light  afflic- 
i!     ion  endured  in  the  flesh  •  for  mean  clothing  and 
'     asteless  food j  for  tears  and  prayers;  for  holy 
licli  ill  neditation,  and  many  other  pious  exercises  and 
iiiil  ex  ;odly  readings,  obedience  and  patience  crowning 
Biitfoi.ll.    0  holy  obedience  and  happy  patience  for 
r,  lut  jhrist's  sake,  which,  to  the  soul  that  is  in  depart- 
wMi  ng,  open  the  gate  of  heaven  !' 
esofi    "While  Thomas  h,  Kempis  was  praying  and 
et  men  (reaching,  and  meditating  in  his  convent,  or 
ulledjnaybe  fishing  in  the  little  stream,  Vechte  by 
liasi|iame,  which  flowed  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  the 
JDieaiiileformatioa  struggles  were  fairly  begun.  The 
isgodljiotorious  schism  in  the  Popedom  had  prevailed 
eal)ov(br  a  time,  but  was  soon  to  be  healed.    When  he 
renting  lad  been  for  eight  years  a  monk,  the  council  of 
ifWi  Joustance  was  holden,  and  covered  itself  with 
a,  Noi  hame  by  its  treachery  and  cruelty  ia  the  mar- 
,e  dear  yrdom  of  John  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague,  the 
enterei  ormer  of  whom  suffered  on  the  6th  of  July  1415, 
tonght  ,nd  the  latter  on  the  30th  of  May  1416.    A  lead- 
Sj  aaing  member  of  that  council,  and  a  mortal  enemy 
lassim.if  IIuss  and  Jerome,  was  John  G-erson,  chancellor 
the  university  of  Paris,  to  whose  pen  some  have 
ttributed  '  The  Imitation  of  Christ.'  Happily 
he  case  is  very  strong  indeed  for  its  authorship 
ii;ea  >y  the  man  whose  name  it  generally  bears,  and 
sthjchom  I  am  now  sketching.    I  should  be  very 
(li  as  orry  if  it  were  necessary  to  connect  with  it  as 
eatejts  author  one  who,  though  endowed  with  great 
lered  earning  and  strong  intelligence,  and  bold  and 
ijgaieipful  in  the  work  of  Reformation,  has  yet  the 
W  (lack  stain  on  his  name  of  treacherous  and  cruel 
r  iiis  lersecution,  instead  of  the  meek  and  holy  monk 
[0  [ij  if  Mount  St.  Agnes.    Gi-reat  names  became  known 
n  the  ecclesiastical  world  in  these  days  on  the 
1    ide  of  truth  and  spirituality.    Besides  those 
uij  abetter  known,  such  as  Huss  and  Jerome,  Wickliff'e 
nd  Savonarola,  the  Church  historian  has  to  num- 
ser|er  such  men  as  John  of  Goch,  John  of  Wesel, 
nd  John  Wessel,  among  the  Reformers  before 
he  Eeformation.    And  but  twelve  years  after 
?homas  k  Kempis  finished  his  quiet  course,  on 
he  10th  of  November  1483,  in  a  miner's  cottage 
,t  Eisleben,  was  born  the  hope  of  G-ermany  and 
if  all  Christendom,  the  child  Martin  Luther. 
"  In  his  convent  life  it  is  very  plain  that  Thomas 
itj .  Kempis  was  supremely  happy.    He  spent  much 
jjliejime  in  striving  to  soar  above  the  things  of  sense 
I5IJ10IU  nto  communion  with  Grod ;  and  this  not  without 
he  occasional  application  to  his  flesh  of  the 
courge.    He  could  not  have  survived,  however, 
0  the  great  age  of  ninety-one,  if  his  bodily  mor- 
ifications  had  been  fanatical  and  excessive.  The 
loly  Scripture  was  much  in  use  by  him,  and  he 
ranscribed  it  from  beginning  to  end,  in  four  beau- 
ifuUy  written  volumes,  which  were  long  pre- 
erved  in  the  monastery,  as  a  memorial  of  his 
iious  diligence.     Especially  did  he  love  the 
^salms,  and  join  in  chanting  them  with  all  his 
leart.  His  fellow  monks,  accordingly,  perpetrated 
miserable  joke  upon  him,  which  is  preserved 
»y^hoaest  Franciscus,  to  the  honour  certainly  of 
.nomas  ti  Kempis,  and  to  the  letting  in  of  a  cu- 
ious  light  on  the  character  and  tastes  of  his 
ompanions  at  Mount  St.  Agnes,  which  were 
plainly  of  an  earthlier  sort.    "  He  is  as  fond  of  the 
^salms,"  they  said,  "as  if  they  were  salmon," 
rhich,  as  Brother  Franciscus  adds  within  brackets 
or  the  information  of  the  ignorant  reader^  "  is  a 
lost  delicate  kind  of  fish  I"    This  love  of  his  for 
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the  poetry  of  devotion,  makes  it  less  surprising 
that  through  all  his  writings  there  should  be,  as 
it  were,  an  echo  of  the  lofty  music  of  old  church- 
hymns,  which  it  is  impossible  to  render  at  all 
worthily  into  English  from  the  statelier  Latin. 
Besides  the  copy  of  the  Bible  which  he  executed 
with  his  own  hand,  he  left  behind  him  various 
careful  transcriptions,  among  the  rest,  one  of 
several  works  of  St.  Bernard,  and  more  than  one 
of  his  own  work  on  "  The  Imitation  of  Christ." 
He  was  twice  sub-prior  of  the  monastery;  and 
once,  for  a  time,  procurator  or  steward.  Many 
men,  who  afterwards  came  to  be  of  note,  sought 
him  in  his  cell,  and,  after  the  simple  fashion  of 
these  earlier  ages,  sat  at  his  feet  and  drew  from 
him  his  stories  of  devout  experience.  The  im- 
pressions which  they  received  were  manifestly 
healthful,  and  led  to  their  taking  a  much  more 
conspicuous  part  in  the  revival  of  religion  and 
learning  than  their  master  had  ever  done. 

"  One  naturally  wishes  to  know  what  manner  of 
man  in  outward  look  as  well  as  inward  nature, 
this  Thomas  k  Kempis  was.  The  blessing  and 
the  plague  of  photography  did  not  exist  for  him, 
and  if  auy  artist  did  himself  the  honour  to  take 
his  portrait,  it  has  perished  long  ago.  For  any 
mental  image  of  the  man  which  we  may  devise, 
we  are  indebted  to  the  pen  of  the  excellent  bro- 
ther Franciscus  Tolensis.  According  to  him,  the 
author  of  "  The  Imitation  of  Christ"  was  rather 
a  little  man,  with  a  good  figure,  a  slightly  brown 
but  nevertheless  freshly-coloured  face,  and  bright 
eyes  which,  though  they  were  always  poring  over 
books,  never  knew  what  it  was  to  need  spectacles. 
Dim  though  tliis  little  glimpse  of  his  outward  man 
may  be,  he  has  made  us  very  familiar  with  all  the 
workings  of  his  gentle  and  godly  soul.  All  that 
he  has  written  is  so  much  after  the  same  fashion 
as  "  The  Imitation  of  Christ,"  is,  in  fact,  to  use 
a  very  homely  simile,  the  bowl  of  milk  of  which 
that  is  the  cream,  that  it  would  be  impossible, 
even  in  the  absence  of  any  external  evidence,  to 
entertain  any  doubt  about  its  authorship." 


THE  FRIEND, 


FIRST  MONTH  9,  1864. 


The  community  is  so  occupied  by  the  changes 
and  difficulties  attending  the  civil  war  raging  in 
our  country,  and  the  interest  taken  in  the  rapid 
emancipation  of  slaves,  heretofore  held  in  hopele&s 
bondage  in  the  States  concerned  in  the  rebellion, 
is  so  engrossing,  that  we  apprehend  little  atten- 
tion has  been  given  to  the  new  and  more  credit- 
able policy  recently  pursued  by  the  Spanish  go- 
vernment in  relation  to  the  piratical  slavers  trading 
to  Cuba;  and  the  probability  that  before  long  a 
stop  will  be  put  to  the  illicit  trafiic  in  human 
beings,  that  has  been  carried  on  extensively  for 
so  long  a  time  between  Africa  and  the  ports  of 
that  "  gem  of  the  Antilles." 

It  has  long  been  notorious  that,  although  Spain 
had  bound  herself  by  solemn  treaty  with  Grreat 
Britain  to  put  an  end  to  this  infamous  trade,  by 
punishing  those  found  engaged  in  it,  and  liberat- 
ing every  individual  slave  landed  on  the  island; 
and  has  uniformly  professed  that  she  is  sincerely 
desirous  effectually  to  obstruct  the  further  impor- 
tation of  negroes  into  her  colonies,  yet  the  mea- 
sures adopted  by  her  have  been  such  as  merely 
increased  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  the  trade, 
so  far  as  to  render  it  necessary  to,  place  a  larger 
amount  of  gold  in  the  hands  of  the  Grovernoi 
G-eneral  of  Cuba,  and  his  favoured  sub-officers, 
before  the  human  cargoes  could  be  landed  and 
safely  exposed  for  sale.    Remonstrance  and  en- 


treaty have  heretofore  been  equally  unavailing- 
towards  providing  a  remedy,  and  from  twenty  to^ 
thirty  thousand  poor  captives  have  been  annually 
landed  on  convenient  and  well-known  parts  of  the 
Cuban  coast,  after  suffering  all  the  horrors  of  the 
middle  passage,  and  enriching  the  corrupt  Spanish 
officials  by  the  bribes  their  presence  and  sale  ex- 
torted from  the  inhuman  traders.  In  this  way 
the  supply  of  unrequited  and  grievously  oppressed 
labourers  has  been  kept  up,  the  cargoes  consisting 
almost  exclusively  of  males,  adults  and  children  ; 
it  being  thought  more  profitable  to  the  planters 
to  draw  a  constantly  renewed  force  of  these  from 
the  hunted  and  captured  tribes  in  Africa^  than  to 
import  both  sexes,  and  depend  upon  the  natural 
increase  for  finally  "  stocking"  the  plantations. 

From  experience  in  the  working  of  this  system, 
the  sugar-growers  had  made  their  calculations  of 
profit  and  loss,  and  credible  authority  is  given  for 
the  statement,  that  those  who  worked  large  plan- 
tations and  possessed  capital  enough  to  wait  for 
the  market  and  take  advantage  of  the  rise  in 
price  of  sugar,  found  their  wealth  most  rapidly 
increased  by  working  their  slaves  to  the  full  ex- 
tent of  their  power  of  endurance,  even  though 
their  lives  were  generally  terminated  thereby  in  a 
little  over  seven  years,  and  that  this  course  was 
remorselessly  pursued  by  many.  Consequently, 
the  cruelty  and  suffering  on  most  of  the  sugar 
estates  in  Cuba  equalled  and  sometimes  exceeded 
what  was  taking  place  on  some  of  the  cotton  field 
of  the  South. 

Recently  there  has  been  a  decided  change  in 
the  course  pursued  by  the  crown  officers  in  Cuba, 
towards  those  engaged  in  the  African  slave  trade 
to  that  island;  and  it  is  now  understood  that 
Spain  has,  at  last,  determined  to  act  in  good  faith, 
and  perform  her  stipulated  duties  towards  putting 
an  end  to  the  abominable  traffic  in  the  sous  of 
Africa.  Should  she  carry  out  this  detfrmioaiion, 
it  will  terminate  the  foreign  slave  trade  among 
christian  nations,  there  being  no  other  country  to 
which  they  can  now  be  carried. 

We  take  the  following  extract  from  a  recent 
number  of  the  North  American  and  United  States 
Grazette : 

"  Clipper  schooners,  taking  in  their  live  freights 
at  some  of  the  barracoons  which  line  the  western 
coast  of  Africa,  ran  to  Cuba  and  landed  their 
cargo.  The  'cargo'  was  marched  to  the  interior, 
refreshed,  and  then  sold  throughout  the  island. 
When,  by  reason  of  excessive  iuiportations,  the 
market  became  heavy,  all  that  was  required  to 
secure  its  original  buoyancy  was  that  the  surplus 
should  be  exported  to  any  of  our  Gulf  States. 
There  the  demand  was  always  in  excess  of  the 
supply;  more  especially  when  an  abundant  year 
had  worn  out  hands  in  making  the  crop.  The 
risks  to  be  encountered  were  not  great,  and  con- 
sisted principally  in  the  inconvenience  of  making 
a  voyage  where  the  winds  are  not  always  gentle. 
The  'ai'rivals  and  departures'  from  the  eastern 
portion  of  Cuba  are  not  so  carefully  noticed  as 
they  are  in  our  Atlantic  cities;  and  the  same 
remark  holds  true  concerning  the  almost  number- 
less creeks  and  inlets  which  indent  our  southern 
shore,  from  the  Suwanee  to  the  Rio  Grande. 
When  the  'adventure'  arrived,  there  was  gene- 
rally no  great  trouble  in  finding  harborage.  A 
little  time  sufficed  to  publish)  the  news  where  it 
would  be  acceptable,  and  to  dispose  of  the  '  emi- 
grants.' To  what  extent  this  illicit  traffic  was 
carried  on  cannot,  from  its  very  nature,  be  ascer- 
tained. That  it  was  in  operation,  however,  to  a 
very  considerable  degree,  is  known  to  every  one 
who  has  resided  for  any  considerable  period  in 
the  South,  and  enjoyed  facilities  for  hearing  of 
such  matters.    It  could  be  seen  in  the  appear- 
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ance  and  language  of  plantation  hands,  when  the 
planters  were  reticent  concerning  their  purchases; 
and  was  not  so  wholly  a  secret  as  to  escape  obser- 
vation and  remark  in  general  society.  Nay,  the 
public  journals  of  New  Orleans  and  Mobile  have 
referred  to  this  very  '  emigration'  within  the  last 
tea  years. 

"  Under  the  vigorous  administration  of  the  new 
Captain  General  of  Cuba,  this  traffic  has  received 
a  very  severe  blow,  and  has  been  so  confined  that 
it  cannot  have  any  considerable  importance.  He 
has  arrested  some  very  wealthy  and  prominent 
planters  for  their  complicity  in  the  trade,  and  has 
fined  and  banished  them  from  the  island.  The 
matter  was  brought  before  the  home  government, 
and  the  conduct  of  General  Dulce  approved.  The 
conduct  of  General  Dulce  being  thus  endorsed, 
his  language  on  the  subject  becomes  of  moment. 
He  said  that  '  he  was  sent  out  by  her  Most  Catholic 
Majesty,  Isabel  II.,  to  carry  out  the  treaties  made 
with  other  governments  for  the  suppression  of  the 
African  slave  trade,  and  that  they  might  depend 
upon  his  doing  it;'  then,  turning  to  some  mem- 
bers of  the  company,  added,  '  he  had  their  names 
given  to  him  as  the  men  who  fitted  out  the  expe- 
ditions, and  that  the  first  time  they  were  caught 
they  would  find  no  means  of  escape.'  Of  those 
thus  warned,  three  have  been  already  caught  and 
banished:  and  this  punishment  has  befallen  them 
notwithstanding  their  wealth  and  social  condition. 
Thus  Cuba  clears  herself  from  complicity  with  a 
barbarism  which  daily  draws  nearer  to  its  death. 

"  The  importaace  of  this  act  is  enhanced  by  its 
opportuneness.  At  the  very  instant  when  the 
'  institution'  is  struggling  to  its  death  here,  a  blow 
is  dealt  at  it  from  without,  which  would  be  con- 
sidered unfriendly  at  any  time — a  blow  which 
virtually  abolishes  the  maritime  slave  trade,  so  far 
as  Spain  and  the  United  States  are  conjointly  con- 
cerned. If  any  exterior  iuiiuences  have  operation 
now  within  the  realms  of  secession,  this  must  be 
of  some  account;  though,  when  we  reflect  on  the 
loss  of  life,  the  loss  of  home,  the  lack  of  clothing, 
wantuf  food,  want  of  public  confidence  and  foreign 
respect,  which  is  showered  upon  the  rebellion  at 
one  time,  it  may  almost  be  doubted  whether  the 
loss  of  one  of  the  great  rights  and  positive  neces- 
sities which  urged  them  into  bloodshed  will  be 
either  known  or  noticed. 

"  But  the  Cuban  slave  trade  can  have  no  resur- 
rection." 


Copies  of  the  Epistle  issued  by  the  Meeting  for 
Sufferings  of  Philadelphia  in  last  month,  can  be 
had,  by  Friends  desiring  to  circulate  them,  by 
application  at  Friends'  Book  Store,  No.  iiO-t  Arch 
street. 


SnMM.A.RY  OF  EVENTS. 
FoiiEiON. — News  from  England  to  the  12th  mo.  24th. 
The  An[)  Lwing  Age,  bounij  for  London,  had  been  cai)- 
tuiod  by  the  coiilcdcrate  privnteer  Tuscaloosa.  She  was 
released  on  giving  bonds.  The  London  Times  intimates 
thnt  the  Archduke  .Maximilian  will  not  accept  the  Mexi- 
can crown,  and  that  Napoleon  will  have  to  cast  about 
for  some  one  else.  The  troubles  in  India  were  assuming 
alarming  propoilions.  The  Brliish  troop.-f  had  lost 
heavily.  Russia  continued  to  send  oil'  considerable 
numbers  of  Polish  prisoners  to  Siberia.  A  revolnlionary 
ninniloslo  had  been  placarded  in  the  principal  towns  ol 
Hungary.  Kossuth  was  at  the  head  of  the  movement. 
Napoleon,  in  rcspo.ise  to  the  address  voted  him  by  the 
French  Senate,  asserted  that  he  was  actuated  solt  ly  by 
(^ood  and  pacilic  motives  in  his  proposition  for  a  Congress 
of  nations.  The  sales  of  cotton  for  the  week  in  the  Liver- 
pool market,  nmoiinled  to  21,500  bales.  Middling  Or- 
leans was  (juotcd  at  2Trf.  Inferior  Surats  were  \d.  to  Id. 
lower.  Stock  in  port  250,000  bales,  including  35,0*00 
American,  lireadstuffs  quiet  and  firm.  Winter  red  wheat 
e».  u  tfi.  (Jt/.  per  100  lbs.  .Mixed  corn,  30*.  Oc/.  per  480 
Gou^iols,  \)\.    The  bauk  rate  of  discouul  has  bcoD 


reduced  to  7  per  cent.  Havana  dates  to  the  23d  ult., 
state  that  the  rebellion  against  the  Spanish  rule  in  St. 
Domingo  was  still  progressing.  There  vpere  about  ten 
thousand  Spanish  troops  on  the  island,  but  they  cannot 
penetrate  into  the  interior  on  account  of  the  bad  roads, 
and  the  danger  from  the  Dominican  guerillas.  Five 
hundred  Spaniards  had  been  captured  by  the  insurgents. 
Several  places  which  had  been  captured  by  the  Spaniards 
were  afterwards  retaken  by  the  Dominicans.  The  Span- 
ish troops  were  suffering  severely  from  sickness. 

United  States. — The  War. — Military  operations  seem 
to  be  nearly  suspended  for  the  present.  At  the  latest 
dates,  affairs  at  Charleston  were  unchanged.  Several 
fires  in  the  city,  destroying  much  property,  had  resulted 
from  the  bombardment,  ludiauola,  Texas,  has  been  oc- 
cupied by  the  Federal  forces  without  opposition.  An 
expedition  of  three  coloured  regiments,  one  white  regi- 
ment, and  a  battery  of  artillery,  has  gone  from  New  Or 


fine  flour,  $6  a  $6.50;  red  wheat,  fair  to  prime,  $1.6< 
a  $1.C5  ;  white,  $L75  a  $1.90.  Rye,  $1.40.  New  yellov 
corn,  $1.12  a  $1.13.  Oats,  85  a  86  cts.  Clover  seed 
$7.75  a  $8.  Timothy,  $3.  Flaxseed,  $3.15.  Sales  o 
1600  beef  cattle,  at  prices  ranging  from  $7  to  $12,  fo 
common  to  extra.  But  few  sold  above  $11.50,  and  mos 
of  the  sales  were  comprised  between  $9  a  $11.  Hog, 
were  higher,  selling  at  from  $9  to  $9.75.  Of  sheep  400( 
were  sold  at  6  a  6J  cents  per  lb.  gross.  Ballimore.— 
Superfine  fiour,  $7.  White  wheat,  $1.85  a  $1.95.  Whiti 
corn,  $1.16. 

Qi-ain  Trade  of  5«^a?(>.— The  Cotnmercial  says  :  Th( 
flour  and  grain  trade  of  Buffalo,  for  1863,  reducing  th( 
receipts  of  flour  to  wheat,  shows  a  deficiency  as  com 
pared  with  1862,  of  8,190,498  bushels,  and  as  coraparei 
with  1861,  an  increase  of  3,268,4^3  bushels.  There  is 
deficiency  in  the  receipts  of  wheat,  as  compared  witi 
1862,  of  9,195,483  bushels  ;  corn,  4,201,675  bushels;  rye 


leans  to  the  mouth  of  the  Red  river.   The  rebel  Geuerall  369,275  bushels  ;  an  increase  in  oats  of  4,697,255  bushels 


Forrest  is  reported  to  have  crossed  the  Tennessee  river 
on  a  raid,  having  with  him  a  large  supply  train.  A  des- 
patch of  the  29th  ult.,  from  Chattanooga,  states  that  the 
rebel  General  Wheeler,  on  the  previous  day,  captured  a 
supply  train  on  the  route  from  Chattanooga  to  Knoxville. 
The  rebels  were  quickly  pursued  and  routed.  One  hun- 
dred and  twenty-one  prisoners  were  captured.  The  rebel 
army  under  Longstreet  remained  in  East  Tennessee,  and 
had  gone,  it  was  believed,  into  winter-quarters.  An  ex- 
pedition of  1,400  men  had  marched  through  the  Shenan- 
loah  Valley  to  Harrisonburg,  and  returned  in  safety  to 
Harper's  Ferry,  with  a  considerable  number  of  prisoners. 
On  its  return,  the  expedition  had  a  narrow  escape  from 
a  large  body  of  Lee's  forces  which  endeavored  to  inter- 
cept the  Federal  troops.  The  rebels  to  the  number  of 
8000  men,  were  reported  on  the  first  inst.,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Winchester,  Va. 

Southern  hems. — The  Richmond  Z)espa<cA,  of  the  25th, 
says  that  Longstreel's  forces  are  slill  around  Huilege 
and  Morristown,  Tenn.  General  Longstreet,  it  is  said, 
was  unable  to  follow  up  his  advantage  in  consequence 
of  the  large  number  of  bare-footed  men  in  his  command, 
the  weather  being  cold,  and  the  mountains  covered  with 
snow.  General  iMorgan  (who  escaped  from  prison  in 
Ohio)  passed  through  Columbia,  S.  C,  on  the  24ih  ult. 
A  meeting  of  loyal  citizens  of  Florida,  preliminary  to 
re-organizing  the  Slate  government,  was  held  at  St. 
Augustine  on  the  19th  ult.  The  Legislature  of  Ala- 
bama has  voted  that  ihe  carpets  that  cover  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  Chamber,  Hall  of  Representatives,  and  all 
officers'  and  committee  rooms  at  Montgomery,  shall  be 
cut  up  and  given  to  the  soldiers  of  the  army  for  blankets. 

FhiLadeipkia. — Mortality  last  week,  301.  Of  consump- 
tiou,  36;  croup,  16  ;  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  25.  The 
mean  temperature  of  the  Twelfth  month,  according  to 
the  record  ke|it  at  the  Penna.  Hospital,  was  35.41°.  The 
highest  during  the  month  was  61°,  and  the  lowest  16' 
The  amount  of  rain  during  the  month  was  4.63  inches. 
The  average  of  the  mean  temperatures  of  the  Twelf'ih 
month,  for  the  past  seventy-four  years,  has  been  32.30° 
The  highest  mean  during  that  entire  period  was  45°  ; 
and  the  lowest  mean  was  25°.  During  the  year  1863, 
the  number  of  vessels  which  arrived  at  Philadelphia 
from  foreign  ports,  was  613,  and  the  number  which 
arrived  from  domestic  ports  was  33,898. 

Imviirjration.  —  I'hc  total  number  of  alien  immigrants 
arrived  at  New  York  during  the  past  year  has  been 
155,223  against  76,300  the  preceding  year.  Of  these 
112,887  came  from  Great  Britain,  and  38,236  from  Ger- 
many. 

Slate  of  llie  Weather. — -Heavy  snow  fell  last  week  over 
a  large  portion  of  the  United  Stales  north  of  the  Potomac 
and  Ohio,  blocking  up  the  railroads  and  interrupting 
travel.  At  Chicago,  on  the  2d  inst.,  the  thermometer 
stood  at  28°  below  zero,  the  snow  so  deep  that  no  trains 
were  leaving  or  arriving.  At  Indianopolis,  on  the  same 
day,  the  temperature  was  20°  below  zero;  and  at  St. 
Louis,  iMo.,  it  foil  to  24°  below,  which  is  said  to  be  un 
precedented  in  thnt  locality.  Some  men  have  been 
frozen  to  death,  and  great  numbers  of  cattle  and  hogs 
have  perished  from  exposure  to  the  cold. 

The  Markets,  Jfc. — The  following  were  the  quotation 
on  the  4th  inst.  JVew  York. — American  gold  51J  a  6 
premium.  The  shipments  of  gold  for  the  week  amounted 
to  $1,350,000.  The  payments  of  gold  from  the  United 
Stales  Treasury  for  interest  during  the  present  luonth 
are  estimated  at  aliout  $y,000,u00.  Balance  in  the  Sub- 
Treasury,  New  York,  on  the  4th  inst.,  $38,331,256 
Superfine  State  flour,  $6.30  a  $6.40.  Shipping  Ohio, 
$7.40  ft  $7.60.  Ballimore  fl'Uir,  fiir  to  extra,  $7.60  a 
$3.  Chicago  spring  wheat,  $1.45  a  ,$1.48  ;  red  western, 
$1.57  ft  $1.60  ;  amber  western,  $1.60  a  $1.63.  Oats,  91 
a  93  cts.  Rye,  $1.30  a  $1.33.  New  yellow  corn,  $1.24 
a  $1.26:  old  mixed,  $1.29  a  $1.30.  Hay,  $1.35  a  $1.40 
per  100  lbs.  Coltou,  81  a  82  cts.    Philadelphia. — Super- 


barley,  218,325  bushels.  There  is  an  increase  in  the  re 
ceipt  of  flour  in  1863,  of  132,067  barrels  over  1862,  anc 
818,498  barrels  over  1861.  The  following  will  show  thi 
receipts  of  flour  and  grain  at  Bnffalo  by  lake  and  Buffah 
and  Lake  Huron  Railroad,  (not  including  the  receipts  bi 
State  Line  Railroad,  which  are  large,)  from  the  opening 
of  navigation  in  1861,  and  from  January  1st,  1862,  1863 
to  December  31st,  in  each  year  respectively 

Grain  anc 


Years. 

1858 
1859 
I860 
1861 
1862 
1863 


Flour,  bbls. 
1.536,109 
1,420,333 
1,112,335 
2,159,591 
2,846,022 
2,978,089 


Grain,  bu. 
20,002,444 
14,429,069 
31,521,786 
50,662,646 
58,642,344 
49,713,245 


Flour,  bu. 
2l,812,98( 
27,530,72: 
37,053,11 
61,460,60 
72,872,45 
64,603, 69( 


The  eastward  movement  of  grain  from  the  lake  re 
gions  has  been  very  considerably  less  than  last  year 
which  has  been  in  part  owing  to  a  diminished  foreigi 
demand,  and  consequent  diminished  export,  and  in  par 
to  the  diminished  production  of  wheal. 


The  next  Stated  Meeting  of  the  Women's  Aid  A&sdcia 
TiON  for  the  relief  of  coloured  refugees,  will  be  held  at  th 
committee-room  of  Arch  street  Meeting-house,  on  7tl 
day  afternoon  at  half  past  3  o'clock,  First  month  9lh 
1864.    All  interested  are  invited  to  attend. 

E.  C.  Collins,  See. 

NOTICE. 

A  competent  Female  Teacher  wishes  a  situation  in 
Friends'  School  in  this  city. 

Apply  at  the  Ofiice  of  "  The  Friend." 


WANTED, 

At  the  Shelter  for  Coloured  Orphans,  a  p-erson 
mature  age  to  assist  in  the  sewing  and  some  other  duties 
A  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends  preferred. 

WEST-TOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 

A  young  man  competent  to  act  as  an  Assistant  Teacht 
in  the  school  is  wanted  immediately. 

Application  may  be  made  to  James  Emlbx,  We 
Chester ;  Joel  Evans,  Springfield  ;  Joseph  Scattbbgooi 
413  Spruce  street,  PbiJad  ;  Cha&  J.  Allen,  304  Arch  S 

Twelfth  month  22d,  1863. 

WANTED 

By  a  youth  frora  the  country,  seventeen  y«»ars  of  agi 
a  situation  in  an  Apothecary  Store,  to  learn  the  busi 
ness  ;  he  has  had  some  months  experience  in  the  bus 
ness.  A  communication  will  be  attended  to  immediate^ 
Apply  at  this  office. 

FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

.VEAR  FRANKPOHD,  (TWENTY-THIBD  WARD,  PHILADELPHIA 

Physician  and  Superintendent, — JoshdaH.  Worthin< 
TON,  M.  D. 

Application  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  may  \ 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  to  Charlks  Ellis,  Clei 
of  the  Board  of  Managers,  No.  637  Market  Street,  Phili 
delphia,  or  to  any  other  Member  of  the  Board. 

RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  Saml.  Ghadbourne,  N.  Y'.,  $2,  vol.  3< 
from  Phebc  Parker,  I'a.,  $2,  vol.  37. 

Received,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Coloured  Freedmei 
from  S.  H.  Stanley,  Iowa,  $15;  from  A.  L.  McGrew, 
S.  .McGrew,  $5,  Illinois. 


Died,  in  Middletown,  on  the  22d  of  Eighth  month  las: 
An.na,  daughter  of  Joshua  T.  and  Lydia  S.  Ballinge 
aged  2  years  and  3  moaths. 
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From  the  "Leisure  Hour." 

Frogs  and  Toads  in  Coal. 

BY  p.   T.  BUCKLAND. 

There  are  two  or  three  curious  stories  in  natu 
jjjiiral  history,  which,  somehow  or  other,  seem  to  have 
engrafted  themselves  into  the  public  mind,  and 
which,  despite  of  all  proof,  practical,  logical,  or 
Mdemonstrative,  seem  likely  to  hold  their  own 
"nfor  all  time  against  all  comers.    Among  these 
stand,  first  and  foremost,  "the  Sea-Serpent  ques- 
tion"— The  Unicorn  question  is  only  dormant  for 
iiiilii  a  time — the  "  Viper  swallowing  her  young  ques- 
'» nation,"  and  "the  'Frog  and  Toad  in  the  coal 
question." 

Now,  I  can  produce  plenty  of  witnesses,  both 
in  the  flesh  and  in  print,  to  prove  all  these  points 
to  be  positive  and  actual  facts.  Of  the  sea-ser- 
pent, I  have  lately  treated.  I  have  at  least  thirty 
witnesses  "  to  the  viper  swallowing  her  young 
and  I  have  abundance  of  evidence  that  "  live  frogs 
have  been  found  in  blocks  of  coal;"  but  I  want 
more  than  verbal  evidence — I  want  the  actual 
proof  demonstrative  itself.  I  am  sadly  in  want  of 
a  live  or  dead  specimen,  or  even  a  scale  or  tooth 
of  a  sea-serpent,  of  a  viper  that  has  the  young  in 
her  stomach,  and  of  a  frog  sitting  in  his  block  of 
T«Hcoal  or  stone. 

Ot  these  three  wonders  of  the  world  my  eyes 
jsnoD^^^^  been  gladdened  by  the  sight  of  one  only. 
At(liSi|lQ  the  eastern  annexe  of  the  International  Exhi- 
bition sits,  (or  sat,  for  he  is  dead  now,)  a  real  live 
frog,  his  throne  a  glass  bottle,  his  palace  a  huge 
,^  block  of  hard  coal  from  a  Welsh  colliery,  his  cour- 
tiers, crowds  of  men  and  women  from  all  parts  of 
the  inhabited  world.    Many,  too  many,  I  fear,  of  ^ 
ediiteWour  visitors — (I  was  going  to  say  from  the  country  ■ 
but  I  must  include  the  town  also) — will  go  to  the 
Exhibition,  and  in  a  few  months  will  recollect  out 
of  all  this  wonderful  treasury  of  human  knowledge 
leand  handicraft  but  one  thing — and  that  will  be 
this  "Welsh  frog  in  the  block  of  coal.  Justly, 
j?J  most  justly,  does  the  modern  Juvenal,  "  P.," 
'write  a  clever  and  indignant  letter  in  the  "  Times" 
of  September  12,  complaining  of  this  exhibition 
— not  that  the  sight  of  the  frog  does  harm,  but 
that  it  tends  to  perpetuate  error.    "P.,"  writes 
to  this  effect : — Among  the  specimens  of  coal, 
there  is  one  which  is  deserving  of  attention  far 
beyond  all  others,  and,  to  judge  from  the  number 
8|of  persons  before  it,  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the 
interest  it  excites.    I  allude  to  the  block  of  coal 
in  which  a  living  frog  is  believed  to  have  been 
embedded ;  the  coal  is  there,  the  hole  is  in  the 
coal,  and  the  living  frog  is  exhibited  to  attest  the 


betel 


toU« 


nil  id 


fact.     "P.,"  then  ably  sketches  the  theories 
which  are  founded  on  the  specimen.    The  frog 
chanced  to  travel  over  a  rankly  luxuriant  swamp 
of  the  carboniferous  epoch ;  he  sank  into  the 
treacherous  bog,  and  down,  down  went  the  bog, 
slowly  yet  surely  to  unfathomable  depths  below 
the  waters  of  the  ocean.    Gradually  but  inces- 
santly some  fourteen  thousand  feet  of  solid  rock 
were  accumulated  over  the  grave  of  our  frog,  from 
the  subsidence  and  accumulation  of  ocean  mud 
Age  after  age  rolled  on,  when  at  length  the  ocean 
bed,  with  its  living  prisoner,  began  slowly  to  rise 
and  continued  to  ascend,  until  after  the  lapse  of 
time — to  be  reckoned  by  millions  of  years — it  had 
attained  a  high  elevation  above  the  waters.  After 
a  few  more  millions  of  years  came  man  upon  the 
earth;  generation  succeeded  generation,  and  in 
the  year  1862  there  was  discovered  our  venerable 
friend  Froggy,  plump  and  contented,  and  without 
a  wrinkle  on  his  brow. 

I  read  the  letter  of  "P."  (of  which  the  above 
is  only  an  abstract,)  with  great  attention,  and 
thought  to  myself.  This  is  all  very  well,  good  "  P ; 
but  you  will  do  no  good,  you  will  only  add  fuel 
to  the  fire.    You  laugh  at  the  story,  but  you  don't 
say  why  you  laugh ;  you  don't  explain  the  im 
portant  point;  you  don't  tell  the  good  folks  how 
King  Frog  managed  to  get  into  the  place  where 
he  was  found.    1  shall  therefore  make  bold  and 
give  my  explanation  of  the  fact,  and  then  those 


who  read  it  may  become 


King  Frog's 


or  my  dis- 


ciples, whichever  they  please 

"  P."  adds  in  a  foot-note  :  "  Verily,  no  miracle 
recorded  in  history  can  be  more  of  a  miracle  than 
this,  except,  perhaps,  the  fact  which  is  currently 
reported,  that  Froggy,  on  emergingfrom  his  prison- 
house,  briefly  described  in  Welsh  the  story  of  his 
adventures  and  incarceration.  I  have  not,  how- 
ever, as  yet  been  able  to  discover  the  witnesses 
who  heard  the  description." 

I  therefore  wrote  somewhat  as  follows  to  the 
"Times"  of  September  16th:— Will  you  allow 
me  to  say'somewhat  more  about  this  "  frog  in  the 
coal"  story  ?  When  this  marvellous  discovery  was 
first  made  public,  in  the  "  Worcester  Herald"  of 
March  15th,  1862,  I  wrote  to  —  Russel,  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  colliery  (near  Newport,)  where  the 
frog  was  found,  and  whose  property  the  frog  now 
is,  asking  him  for  further  particulars.  When  in 
London,  Russell  most  kindly  showed  me  both  the 
frog  and  the  block  of  coal,  and  I  gave  the  result 
of  my  examination  in  the  naturalist  columns  of 
"The  Field." 

First,  therefore,  as  to  the  frog.  I  found  him 
comfortably  lodged  in  a  porous  jar,  which  had 
been  partially  filled  with  clay,  and  a  jolly,  yellow, 
impudent-looking  frog  was  he.  There  was  no 
outward  mystery  in  his  personal  appearance,  rather 
the  contrary ;  his  eyes  were  bright,  his  skin  moist, 
his  body  well  formed,  and  nothing  at  all  about 
him  to  give  the  slightest  appearance  of  antiquity. 
The  coal  itself  was  then  unpacked  and  examined ; 
it  appears  that  the  frog  was,  after  all,  not  found  in 
the  centre  of  a  block  of  coal,  (like  an  apple  in  a 
dumpling,)  but  in  a  stratum  of  shale,  technically 
known  as  "  pricking"  and  this  pricking  was  on 
the  top  of  the  bed  of  coal.    On  examining  the 


actual  spot,  (pointed  out  with  a  pencil,)  where 
the  frog  was  found,  I  found  that  it  was  simply  a 
hollow  cavity;  there  was  no  depression  or  appear- 
ance of  a  casting  in  any  way  corresponding  to  the 
form  of  the  frog;  there  were  no  traces  of  cast 
skin,  dried  mucus,  or  dung  of  the  animal — in 
short,  no  physical  indications  whatever  that  the 
frog  had  been  there  any  length  of  time ;  it  was,  in 
fact,  evident  to  my  mind  that  that  he  had  not 
been  very  long  in  the  place  where  he  was  found. 
A  minute  speck  of  dried  clay,  hardly  to  be  seen 
without  a  magnifying  glass,  was  the  only  evidence, 
indeed,  of  his  having  been  there  at  all,  and  this 
bit  of  clay  was  probably  brought  in  by  the  frog, 
adhering  to  his  body.    I  am  not  a  very  good  judge 
of  the  age  of  frogs,  but  I  should  say  this  fellow 
was  rather  a  young,  than  an  old  frog — a  frog  pro- 
bably about  half  grown. 

The  evidence  was  exceedingly  good  as  far  as 
one  point,  and  one  point  only,  viz.  that  this  living 
frog  had  been  found  in  the  coal-pit,  200  yards 
from  the  surface,  and  in  a  shaft  forty  yards  from 
the  bottom. 

Now  the  frog  being,  as  above  demonstrated,  a 
modern  frog,  it  follows  as  a  matter  of  course  that 
he  must  have  got  in  in  modern  times.  If,  say  I, 
human  beings  could  go  into  the  pit,  why  could 
not  a  frog  also  go  in,  and  that  by  the  same  means  ? 
If  you  found  a  live  man  in  the  corner  of  a  coal-pit, 
you  could  not  say  he  was  of  the  same  age  as  the 
coal ;  and  the  same  rule  will  of  course  apply  to  the 
frog  :  both  the  frog  and  the  man,  it  must  be  pa- 
tent to  all,  came  down  by  the  same  road,  viz.  by 
the  shaft  of  the  pit.  In  the  shaft  of  the  pit  there 
a  "lift,"  like  the  moving  room  at  the  Colos- 
seum. What,  I  ask,  is  there  to  prevent  the  frog 
getting  on  to  the  lift  when  it  was  at  the  pit's 
mouth  and  on  a  level  with  the  ground  ?  he  would 
creep  up  into  a  corner  and  go  down  with  the  men ; 
when  at  the  bottom,  what  more  probable  than, 
like  the  men,  he  should  hop  off  the  lift,  and  go 
away  on  an  excursion  along  the  shaft  where  the 
men  were  working  ?  The  coal,  I  understand,  is 
blasted  out  with  gunpowder ;  and  from  alarm,  and 
to  escape  bodily  injury,  the  poor  frog  would  crawl 
into  the  best  hiding-place  he  could  find ;  and  what 
better  concealment  could  he  find  than  a  hollow 
place  between  the  coal  and  slate?  In  course  of 
time  the  men  would  come  to  his  place  of  ambush, 
and  of  course  find  him.  The  frog  suddenly  be- 
comes a  hero,  a  cause  of  wonder  to  thousands,  and 
a  stumbling-block  to  credulous  folks. 

Close  by  the  pit's  mouth  is  a  stream  of  water ; 
and  the  rest  of  Froggy's  relations  are  now,  pro- 
bably, hopping  about  wondering  where  there  miss- 
ing friend  is  gone — little  dreaming,  indeed,  that 
he  is  gone  with  all  the  rest  of  the  world  to  the 
exhibition,  and  has  been  written  about  in  the 
Times"  and  in  "  The  Leisure  Hour."  If  he 
er  gets  back  to  his  native  pool  he  will  have 
plenty  of  yarns  to  tell  his  friends ;  but  I  doubt  if 
he  will  get  back,  for,  poor  fellow,  they  do  not 
seem  to  have  given  him  much  to  eat,  (or  else  the 
wrong  sort  of  food,)  for  he  looks  very  thin  and 
wretched  in  his  bottle  at  the  grand  International, 
and  he  can't  live  upon  popular  admiration.  Sub- 
sequently to  my  explanation  of  this  subterraneous 
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pheuoiiienon,  I  received  the  following  note  from 
my  father's  (and,  I  am  pleased  to  say,  my)  learned 
friend  Professor  Owen.  He  writes  :  "  I  was  glad 
to  read  your  paper  in  '  The  Field'  on  the  carboni- 
colous  frog ;  but  you  give  too  much  advantage  to 
.  the  lovers  of  the  marvellous,  by  assuming  that 
Froggy  got  down  the  pit  as  big  as  when  he  was 
found  there.  No  doubt  a  fat  full-grown  frog  might 
come  to  grief  at  the  close  of  a  fall  of  a  hundred 
yards  or  so ;  but  my  notion  is,  that  frogs  tumble 
down  a  pit's  mouth  by  scores,  when  they  are  but 
a  few  grains  weight,  i.  e.  when  they  first  creep  out 
of  their  watery  nursery  and  spread  abroad  in  all 
directions,  as  both  frogs  and  toads  do  when  met 
amorphosed.  Now,  as  there  is  usually  a  pool  of 
water  at  the  bottom  of  a  pit's  mouth,  their  light 
little  bodies  would  drop  into  it  or  into  the  mud, 
without  any  bones  being  broken ;  and  their  ten- 
acity of  vitality  would  enable  them  soon  to  recover 
any  shock,  (even  if  they  felt  any,)  after  their  fall. 
Once  down  the  pit,  they  crawl  olF  to  any  dark 
fissure;  and  my  wonder  is  that  the  marvel  of  a 
frog  in  coal  or  coal  fissures  is  not  more  common 
than  it  is  reported  to  be.  You  may  give  this  as 
a  supplement  to  your  letter,  if  you  please." 

This  matter  too  seems  to  have  interested  even  the 
ladies  ;  for  "  Firefly"  thus  writes  to  "  The  Field  :" 
"  I  think  I  can  account  for  the  frogs  being  found 
at  such  a  depth  in  the  pit,  in  a  still  easier  man- 
ner than  that  described  by  —  Buckland.  He 
says  there  is  a  stream  near  the  mouth  of  the  pit; 
I  know  the  workmen  often  fill  their  cans  witli 
water  at  some  adjacent  spring,  previous  to  des- 
cending the  shaft ;  perhaps  Froggy  got  into  some 
miner's  can,  either  in  the  egg  or  tadpole  form, 
and  on  being  discovered  in  the  regions  below,  was 
thrown  away  instead  of  being  swallowed.  There 
is  always  some  water  in  every  coal-pit,  (many  re- 
quire very  powerful  engines  to  pump  it  up,)  and 
therefore  the  little  stranger  would  find  his  native 
element  at  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  and  probably 
thrive  quite  as  well  there  as  he  would  at  the  top." 

Here,  then,  is  the  history  of  our  frog  at  the 
exhibition;  and  I  hope,  good  reader,  you  are  on 
my  side  of  the  question,  which,  is,  after  all  said 
and  done,  very  important ;  as,  from  a  considerable 
correspondence  on  the  subject,  I  am  well  aware 
that  there  are  many  folks  who,  in  spite  of  all  that 
has  been  said,  written,  and  experimented  on, 
(and  my  father,  the  late  Dr.  Buckland,  took 
much  pains  in  getting  at  the  rights  of  the  case, 
by  burying  toads  and  frogs  in  stone,  wood,  earth, 
and  under  all  possible  conditions,)  persist  in  the 
opinion  that  these  creatures  are  not  only  found 
alive  positively  in  the  substance  of  blocks  of  coal 
and  stone,  but  that  they  are  coeval  with  and  of 
the  same  age  as  the  matrix  in  which  they  are  found. 
To  the  believers  in  such  doctrines  I  would  beg  to 
suggest  the  following  sober  and  solemn  thought 
— the  reflection  on  the  discovery  of  a  frog  in  a 
block  of  coal  in  Linlithgowshire.  Think  of  it 
reader,  when  you  remember  the  wonderful '  Frog 
of  the  exhibition ;  or  if  you  ever  again  stand  be 
fore  such  a  prodigy,  you  should  reflect  that  "  it 
ahould  inspire  you  with  a  kind  of  fear  to  be 


ance  of  doing  and  saying  Lord  !  Lord  !  but  doing 
and  sufii'ering  the  will  of  God.    This  mysterious 
work  is  confounding  to  man's  wisdom  and  activity 
—  I'homas  Scattergood. 


brought  into  contact  with  a  living  being  that 
breathed  the  same  air  as  Noah,  or  disported  in 
the  same  limpid  stream  in  which  Adam  bathed 
hia  sturdy  limbs." 


The  Mysterious  Work  of  Redemption. —  All  our 
religious  acts  or  duties  must  be  performed  in  the 
name  of  Jesus,  in  his  power  and  strength.  If  this 
was  waited  for  by  active  man,  less  would  be  done 
to  appearance,  but  what  was  done  would  be  done 
to  more  eff'ect;  the  Lord  will  bless  his  own  work. 
Not  thousands  of  rams,  nor  ten  thousands  of  rivers 
of  oil,  are  what  is  wanted,  &c.,  not  a  great  appear- 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Musings  and  Memories. 

LOVE  YOUR  ENEMIES. 

Basil  Patras  Zulu  was  born  in  Greece,  in  tbe 
year  1804.  He  was  a  chief  by  birth,  and  when  only 
eleven  years  old,  his  father  being  deceased,  he  was 
taken  from  under  the  care  of  bis  mother,  by  the 
chiefs  of  his  tribe,  and  placed  at  their  head.  The 
Greeks  were  then  in  active  rebellion  against  their 
old  masters,  the  Turks,  and  Basil  was  not  only 
educated  as  a  warrior,  but  with  the  most  intense 
hatred  of  those  who  were  then  oppressing  and  had 
for  centuries  tyrannized  over  his  nation.  The  boy- 
warrior  was  active,  bold  and  energetic,  and  being 
beloved  by  his  tribe,  whom  he  led  to  bloody  vic- 
tories, he  was  as  cordially  hated  by  the  Turks,  who 
ofl"ered  a  reward  for  his  head  before  he  was  sixteen 
years  of  age.  He  was  one  of  that  band,  who  hav- 
ing defended  Missolonghi  against  the  army  of 
Turkey,  and  the  Egyptian  fleet,  until  it  was  no 
longer  defensible,  cut  its  way  through  the  Turkish 
camp,  leaving  the  pathway  covered  with  fallen 
enemies  and  stricken  friends.  One  half  the  band 
fell  in  the  attempt,  and  Basil  was  himself  des- 
perately wounded.  He,  however,  was  one  that 
eS'ected  the  passage.  He  was  sick  of  the  horrible 
scenes  he  beheld,  for  although  he  had  a  passion 
for  war  and  victory,  and  on  the  battle  field  showed 
no  compunction  for  the  slaughter  of  multitudes, 
yet  he  loathed  the  terrible  acts  of  revenge  and  re- 
taliation which  he  witnessed.  At  last  having  in 
vain  remonstrated  with  his  countrymen  against 
the  cold  blooded  murder  of  a  band  of  captive 
Turks,  he  retired  from  the  Greek  army  with  dis- 
gust. 

His  character  and  actions  had  won  bim  the  re- 
spect and  admiration  of  many,  and  he  found  active 
and  faithful  friends,  under  whose  auspices  he  con- 
tinued, until  in  the  year  1828,  when  he  was 
awakened  to  a  serious  consideration  of  the  condi- 
tion of  his  own  soul,  under  the  ministry  of  the 
Moravians.    In  the  hotel  in  Dublin  a  Moravian 
woman  in  his  presence  ofi'ered  up  a  prayer  so  dif- 
ferent from  any  thing  he  had  ever  heard,  that  it 
immediately  drew  his  attention.    As  a  Greek  he 
had  in  times  of  danger  called  upon  the  Virgin  for 
aid,  but  he  knew  nothing  of  a  heart-cleansing, 
heart-changing  religion,  and  of  that  faith  and  love 
which  animated  the  utterances  of  this  woman. 
He  enquired  to  what  community  of  christians  the 
woman  belonged, — he  read  the  history  of  the 
Moravians, — he  attended  at  their  place  of  worship, 
and  having,  through  submission  to  the  inward 
work  of  the  Spirit  been  thoroughly  roused,  he  very 
naturally  entered  into  communion  with  that  body 
of  christians,  through  whom,  or  with  whom,  he  had 
been  spiritually  blessed.    The  chief,  proud  of  his 
birth  and  station,  the  accomplished  man  whose 
society  had  been  courted  by  the  best  circles 
where  he  had  travelled, — the  "fierce  enemy-hating 
soldier,  was  soon  found  mingling  in  christian 
union  among  the  simple-hearted,  all-loving  Mora- 
vians.   He  bad  deemed  that  to  fight  for  one's 
country  was  a  glorious  privilege,  and  whilst 
ever  gentle  and  courteous  to  his  friends,  he  had 
thought  himself  bound,  as  a  good  citizen,  to  hate 
the  enemies  of  Greece.    He  had  often  declared 
his  belief  that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apos- 
tles would  have  had  no  mercy  on  the  Turks,  the 
bloody  tyrants,  the  insatiable  plunderers  of  Greece, 
but  he  now  soon  found  that  the  Gospel  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  laid  the  axe  to  the  evil  root  iu 
man's  nature,  from  which  alone  war,  revenge,  and 


angry  feelings  can  spring.  One  of  the  Mora- 
vians wbo  had  been  specially  delegated  to  answer 
his  inquiries,  and  to  instruct  him  in  needful 
things,  was  surprised  one  day  by  Basil's  entering 
into  his  room,  and  in  great  agitation  exclaiming ; 
"  Come  now !  come  !  I  see  it  now  !"  Hastily 
leading  his  instructor  to  his  own  apartment,  the 
late  soldier  pointed  to  the  text,  Matthew  v.  44, 
"  Love  your  enemies  !  Love  your  enemies  \"  "  I 
see  it  now  ! — even  the  Turks  !  It  bids  us  love  our 
enemies,  even  the  Turks!  even  the  Turks!" 

The  spirit  of  the  gospel  was  more  and  more  opened 
to  him,  and  through  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus, 
more  and  more  ruled  in  him.  He  became  a  devoted 
christian,  a  lover  of  peace,  desiring  the  good  of  all 
men,  even  of  the  Turks.  The  tumults, — thefears, — 
the  bloody  strifes  which  had  been  abundantly  his 
portion  during  his  childhood  and  youth,  had  given 
place  to  a  quiet  retirement  in  Ireland,  to  the 
humble  yet  heart-cheering  comforts  of  domestic 
life,  to  abundant  yet  loving  labours  for  the  good 
of  others,  and  for  the  spreading  of  the  dear  Ke- 
deemer's  kingdom  of  righteousness  and  peace.  In 
a  few  years  he  married  that  sister  whose  earnest 
prayer  first  led  him  to  feel  what  true  communion 
and  worship  was.  They  were  prepared,  by  supreme 
love  to  the  Saviour,  for  abounding  love  to  each 
other,  and  they  trod  this  world  of  much  sorrow 
and  comfort  in  sweet  union,  until  in  the  year  1844, 
when  death  coming  at  a  few  days  warning,  found 
him  ready  with  joy  to  render  up  his  stewardship. 
With  grateful  resignation  he  exclaimed,  "  0  Lord, 
my  trust  is  in  thee :  I  am  thine,  do  with  me  as 
seemeth  right  in  thy  sight."  His  time  was  come 
and  the  Prince  of  Peace,  his  blessed  Saviour 
gathered  him  to  that  city  of  love,  where  all  is  bar 
mony,  and  not  a  discordant  thought  can  enter. 

The  proud  Greek  chief, — the  fierce  enemy 
hating  warrior  had,  through  the  grace  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,  been  transformed  into  a  loving,  peaceable 
forgiving  christian,  even  into  a  humble  cross-bear 
ing  disciple  of  Him  who  prayed  for  his  murderers 
and  who  has  left  as  a  standing  injunction  on  hi 
faithful  followers  to  do  good  to  those  who  hate 
and  to  pray  for  those  who  despitefully  use  and 
persecute.  Near  his  humble  home  in  Ireland,  hii 
mortal  remains  were  interred, — his  loss  lamentec 
by  a  bereaved  family,  and  a  sorrowing  church 
The  world  took  little  note  of  his  death ;  but  a  fai 
higher,  far  more  heavenly  glory  attends  his  memory 
than  if  he  had  been  stricken  down  in  some  of  hii 
scenes  of  mortal  conflict,  and  had  been  chroniclec 
in  stirring  poesy  with  the  Marco  Bozzaris  of  hi, 
fatherland. 


"THE  WEAPONS  OF  OUR  WARFARE  ARE  NOT 
CARNAL." 

Alphonse  Francois  Lacroix,  so  noted  as  a  sue 
cessful  missionary  in  India,  was  born  Fifth  montl 
10th,  1799,  in  the  Canton  of  Neuchatel,  amongs 
the  mountains  of  Northern  Switzerland.  Thosi 
mountains  had  for  ages  given  birth  to  a  warlik 
race,  jealous  of  their  liberties,  and  fierce  in  de 
fending  them.    A  double  portion  of  the  charac 
teristic  spirit  of  the  region  seemed  to  rest  upo) 
the  youthful  Lacroix.    His  father  died  when  " 
was  quite  young,  and  an  uncle  took  charge  of  him 
and  brought  him  up  as  a  sou  amongst  his  ow 
children.    The  uncle  was  a  pious  man,  and  hi 
example  and  religious  training  were  greatly  blesse 
to  the  nephew.    He  had  the  supcrinteudauce  o 
a  large  school  at  Neuchatel,  in  which  he  earnesti 
laboured  to  exert  an  influence  for  good,  and  hi 
work  and  services  therein  were  efl'ectual  to  th 
spiritual  improvement  of  many.  Lacroix  speedil 
became  of  a  powerful  muscular  frame;  he  was  ac 
tive  and  energetic,  and  was  capable  of  enduriu 
great  fatigue,  and  mentally  he  was  of  a  determine 
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spirit,  and  full  of  vivacity.    He  was  fond  of 
perilous  adventures  amongst  tbe  mountains,  and 
had  many  hair-breatb  escapes  from  danger.  Once 
he  was  almost  drowned,  and  on  his  recovery  he  told 
them  that  before  he  lost  his  senses  under  the 
water,  he  seemed  to  have  an  instantaneous  view  of 
his  whole  life.    Notwithstanding  the  many  chris- 
tian instructions  of  his  uncle,  the  spirit  of  war, 
the  love  of  military  glory,  was  so  deeply  rooted  in 
him,  that  he  cared  for  nothing  so  much  as  to  be  a 
warrior.    There  was  a  fasciuatioh  for  him  in  the 
battle  field,  which  he  deemed  irresistible.  His 
uncle  had  intended  him  for  an  assistant  in  his 
school  at  Neuchatel,  but  the  lad's  determination 
was  to  join  a  Swiss  regiment  then  raising  for  the 
French  army,  gathering  for  the  bloody  battles  of 
1814.    He  was  then  just  fifteen,  and  with  his 
knapsack  on  his  back,  he  left  his  uncle's  residence 
to  walk  thirty  miles  to  the  head-quarters  at  Berne. 
He  had  resisted  the  afi'ectionate  entreaties  of  his 
mother  and  uncle,  to  give  up  his  purpose ;  and 
although  his  feelings  were  much  aff'ected  by  their 
disapprobation,  he  would  persevere.    His  uncle, 
although  he  had  seemed  compelled  to  yield  to  the 
boy's  determined  will,  and  let  him  go,  yet  believ 
ingthe  course  his  nephew  had  concluded  on  was  a 
wrong  one,  felt  his  heart  drawn  to  seek  to  the 
Lord  in  humble  fervent  prayer  that  He  who  could 
control  all  things  would  even  yet  interfere  on  be- 
half of  this  young  enthusiast,  turn  him  from  his 
purpose,  and  bring  him  back  in  peace.   Thus  was 
that  religiously  concerned  man  engaged  pleading 
with  a  prayer-hearing  Saviour  at  Neuchatel,  when 
the  youth,  who  had  already  passed  the  ravine  of 
the  Aar,  and  had  the  lofty  terraces  of  Berne  just 
before  him,  felt  of  a  sudden  as  though  a  hand  was 
laid  upon  his  shoulder,  and  a  voice  within  him 
loudly  and  powerfully  proclaim,  "What  dost  thou 
here  ?  Return  !" 

Although  sharp  the  conflict  to  give  up  his  own 
will, — to  resign  a  project  so  nearly  completed;  yet 
the  clear  impression  of , duty  was  so  strong,  that 
he  at  once  turned,  retraced  his  steps,  and  on 
reaching  his  home,  exclaimed,  "Ah!  dear  uncle, 
you  have  been  praying  for  me,  I  knowj  you  have 
been  calling  me  back,  and  here  I  am."  His  con- 
duct after  this  act  of  dedication,  after  bearing  this 
heavy  cross  to  his  own  will,  was  such  as  gave  his 
loving  uncle  great  satisfaction.  Through  the  ef- 
fectual working  of  Divine  grace,  true  heart-regu- 
lating religion  was  evidently  growing  more  and 
more  into  dominion.  After  some  years  he  became 
a  missionary  to  India,  where  his  physical  strength 
and  mental  and  moral  energy,  sanctified  by  the 
Lord  J esus,  were  of  great  service.  It  is  not  our 
purpose,  in  this  brief  sketch,  to  follow  this  chris- 
tian warrior  through  the  many  fierce  conflicts  of 
life,  to  trace  how  he  was  ever  made  a  conqueror; 
|j  yea,  more  than  a  conqueror,  through  him  who  had 
'  loved  him,  and  called  him  by  His  grace  from  car- 
nal to  spiritual  conflicts ;  but  in  a  few  words  we 
may  tell  of  his  last  victory. 

On  his  death-bed,  asking  for  a  text  expressing 
a  strong  love  for  the  Saviour,  one  of  his  family 
epeated  "Lord,  thou  knowest  all  things,  thou 
cnowest  that  I  love  thee;"  and  another,  "My 
cloved  is  mine,  and  I  am  his."  He  warmly  said, 
n  reference  to  the  last,  "Ah!  that  will  do  :  when 
hat  is  the  case  all  is  well  for  time  and  eternity." 
""uU  of  love  to  all,  and  earnestly  concerned  for  the 
ood  of  his  family,  his.  friends,  and  the  church,  he 
gave  to  those  around  him  and  sent  to  others  many 
dying  messages  of  love,  indicating  the  heavenly 
peace,  firm  faith,  and  comforting  assurance  reign- 
ing within  him.    His  physician,  when  his  end 
was  drawing  near,  requested  that  he  should  be  in- 
J"""'  formed  that  his  close  was  just  at  hand,  and  his 
■"'"^jbeloved  wife,  with  faltering  lips  told  him  so. 


With  quiet  satisfaction  he  heard  the  message 
which,  through  the  mercy  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus 
had  no  terror  for  him,  and  calmly  said,  "  So  much 
the  better."  Being  asked  if  he  was  happy?  he 
could  thankfully  say,  "  0,  yes  !"  "  All  is  well :" 
"No  fears  :"  "Perfect  peace  :"  "Jesus  is  near  !" 
In  this  holy,  happy  condition  of  mind  he  lay,  as 
the  hours  passed  quietly  on,  when  the  muscular 
frame,  having  wasted  its  strength,  contended  no 


more  with  death,  and  as  a  little  child  fallin^ 
asleep,  so  sweetly,  so  quietly  ended  the  conflict  of 
this  christian  warrior 


Living  in  Scotland. — The  late  census  of  Scot- 
land shows  that  7,964  families,  more  than  one  per 
cent,  of  all  the  666,786  families  of  Scotland,  were 
found  living  in  single  rooms  which  had  no  win- 
dow ;  226,723  families  were  found  living  in  one 
room,  each  with  one  or  more  windows,  but  often 
a  mere  apology  for  a  window.  Thirty-five  per  cent, 
of  all  the  families  in  Scotland,  more  than  one- 
third,  are  living  in  one  room.  A  still  larger 
number,  thirty-seven  per  cent.,  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  million  of  families,  live  in  only  two  rooms, 
leaving  only  twenty-eight  per  cent,  living  in  houses 
with  three  or  more  rooms.  This  would  have 
seemed  incredible  if  it  had  not  been  ascertained 
on  actual  inquiry.  Glasgow  is  the  greatest  city 
in  Scotland.  How  is  its  population  housed  ?  Only 
one  family  in  four  in  all  that  vast  city  have  as 
many  as  three  rooms  to  live  in ;  4,024  families, 
with  five  persons  in  each  family,  have  only  one 
room  to  live  in ;  2,450  families  with  six  persons 
in  a  family;  1,256  families  with  seven  persons  in 
a  family. 


From  "  The  leisure  Hour.' 

Earth-Worms. 

The  earth-worm  does  not  seem  to  have  very 
much  occupied  the  attention  of  naturalists.  Dar- 
win has  convinced  us  of  his  utilitj^,  and  has  shown 
that  he  is  the  unrecognised  agent  who  from  time 
to  time  increases  the  vegetative  mould  that  covers 
the  surface  of  the  cultivable  soil.  The  worm  does 
this  by  depositing  upon  the  upper  surface  of  the 
ground  those  little  cylindrical  heaps  of  fine  cor- 
rugated earth  which  in  growing  weather  are  al- 
ways to  be  found  lying  at  the  base  of  the  grassy 
turf  in  lawn  or  field,  and  which  we  constantly 
see  in  the  flower-beds  of  the  garden.  These  worm 
castings  are  so  abundant  in  certain  soils  as  to  cover 
in  a  comparatively  short  time,  whole  layers  of  lime, 
cinders,  or  gravel,  and  bury  them  several  inches 
deep ;  and  instances  have  been  recorded  in  which 
lands  that  had  been  completely  faced  with  hard 
material  have  had,  in  the  course  of  years,  a  soft 
soil,  more  than  a  foot  in  depth,  deposited  upon 
the  hard,  artificial  surface.    Other  writers  have 
remarked  on  the  conduct  of  worms  under  certain 
circumstances.    Thus  it  has  been  noticed  by  — 
Jesse,  that  if  you  snatch  a  worm  from  his  hole  as 
he  lies  holding  on  to  it  with  his  tail,  which  he  is 
fond  of  doing  in  moist  weather,  it  is  beyond  your 
power  to  put  him  into  it  again,  and,  what  is  more, 
that  he  cannot  get  into  it  himself.    The  same 
writer  tells  us  that  in  the  winter  of  1836  he  found 
one  morning  a  number  of  large  earth-worms  writh- 
ing in  evident  distress  on  the  surface  of  a  deep 
fall  of  snow ;  and  he  accounts  for  the  strange  sight 
on  the  supposition  that  the  creatures  had  wan- 
dered forth  early  in  the  night,  which  was  moist 
and  temperate,  and  had  been  prevented  from  re- 
gaining their  holes  by  the  sudden  fall  of  snow. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  earth-worm  will  not  en- 
tirely quit  its  hole  unless  alarmed,  though  it  will 
lie  with  the  greater  part  of  its  length  out  of  it  in 
all  weathers  save  in  the  sunshine — retreating  back- 
wards with  amazing  celerity  at  the  approach  of  a 


foot-fall;  yet  sometimes  they  are  seen  traversing 
a  bed  or  a  gravel  walk  with  astonishing  rapidity, 
and  evidently  marching  in  a  straight  line  to  some 
definite  goal.  Having  observed  several  rather 
closely  on  these  migratory  expeditions,  we  have 
never  succeeded  in  tracking  one  to  a  hole  in  the 
ground — the  goal  on  all  occasions  being  either  a 
heap  of  compost,  or,  what  they  seem  much  to  pre- 
fer, a  pile  of  dead  leaves.  If  a  pile  of  leaves 
which  have  been  heaped  up  in  autumn  be  turned 
over  about  Christmas,  and  the  ground  laid  bare, 
one  of  two  things  will  be  observed  :  if  the  ground 
is  hard  and  impenetrable,  the  worms  will  be  seen 
among  the  rotting  leaves  stretched  at  length;  but 
if  the  ground  is  garden  mould  their  holes  will  be 
seen  in  large  numbers,  and  often  not  more  than 
two  inches  apart. 

The  fondness  of  worms  for  leaves  is  also  in- 
stanced in  another  singular  and  unaccountable 
manner.  We  have  noticed  year  after  year,  that 
when  a  certain  poplar  in  our  garden  sheds  its 
leaves,  and  they  fall  on  the  gravel  early  in  Novem- 
ber, the  worms  will  come  out  and  make  a  property 
of  them.  This  they  do  by  rolling  them  up — 
though  the  leaves  average  over  five  inches  in  di- 
ameter— as  one  would  roll  up  a  map  or  a  sheet  of 
music,  and  dragging  them  into  their  holes.  We 
have  taken  out  of  worm-holes  a  dozen  leaves  of  a 
morning,  each  one  coiled  five  or  six  times  round, 
and  forming  a  perfect  cylinder;  and  we  have  no- 
ticed that  those  left  undisturbed  always  disappear 
under  the  ground  in  a  few  nights.  How  the 
worms  manage  to  effect  this,  is  the  question,  and 
we  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  one  which  will  not  be 
speedily  solved,  seeing  that  it  is  impossible  to 
watch  the  operation,  which  is  always  carried  on 
in  the  night. 

The  earth-worms  are  of  various  kinds,  and  we 
have  yet  to  learn  that  they  have  been  accurately 
and  scientifically  classed;  perhaps  the  angler 
knows  as  much  about  the  several  species  as  any- 
body. In  his  vocabulary  the  largest  is  the  lob- 
worm, and  this  is  the  gentleman  (and  lady,  for 
worms  are  of  double  sex)  who  rolls  up  the  leaves; 
then  comes  the  lance-tail,  whose  diameter  is  about 
that  of  a  crow-quill,  and  who  is  such  an  excellent 
bait  for  perch  or  trout.  The  smaller  kinds  are 
numerous,  and  seem  to  vary  according  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  soil.  Some  of  them  do  not  make  bur- 
rows in  the  ground,  but  live  coiled  up  in  a  sort  of 
semi-animate  state ;  such  is  the  small  red-worm  of 
the  angler,  which  is  found  in  swarms  in  heaps  of 
sweating  compost. 

The  question  is  sometimes  asked,  how  do  the 
worms  make  their  holes  ?  It  is  plain  that  they 
have  not  the  faculty  of  doing  it  very  readily,  for 
when  one  is  surprised  away  from  his  home  he  will 
glide  out  of  sight  as  fast  as  possible,  but  never 
attempts  to  bury  himself;  the  construction  of  his 
hole  is,  we  fancy,  a  work  of  time.  How  the  work 
is  performed  no  one  has  hitherto  informed  us;  and 
meanwhile  we  may  perhaps  be  permitted  a  sugges- 
tion which  may  go  for  what  it  is  worth.  Looking 
to  the  fact,  then,  that  you  can  never,  by  any 
means,  induce  a  worm  to  enter  his  hole  head-fore- 
most, and  that  he  has  never  been  seen  with  his 
head  buried  while  the  rest  of  his  body  was  exposed: 
looking  also  to  the  fact  that  the  tails  of  the  bur- 
rowing worms  are  all  more  or  less  auger-shaped,, 
and  that  they  have  the  power  of  increasing  the 
diameter  of  any  part  of  their  bodies  at  will,  it  may 
be  that  the  earth-worm  digs  his  hole  with  his 
auger-shaped  tail,  and  that  the  digging  is  not  an 
excavation  but  a  mere  forcible  perforation  of  the 
soil,  the  retreat  being  all  the  stronger  and  more 
compact  that  it  is  so. 

Worms  perform  a  valuable  service  to  the  agri- 
culturist, in  loosening  the  soil  and  thufs  rendering 
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it-,  more  permeable  by  the  atmosphere  and  the 
water,  both  of  which  are  essential  to  fructification. 
They  are  helpless  creatures,  and  have  many  ene- 
mies. Underground  in  the  fields  the  mole  devours 
them  by  tfiousands,  and  constructs  long  galleries 
in  the  earth,  which  are  his  preserves  and  hunting- 
grounds.  Above  ground  they  are  the  food  of  all 
or  nearly  all  our  native  birds,  from  the  duck  down 
to  the  tiny  w'ren.  Hedgehogs  and  weasels  devour 
them  in  multitudes ;  and  last  August  we  made  the 
unexpected  discovery  that  they  have  an  enemy 
unheard  of  before.  A  fine  lance-tail  six  inches  in 
length  was  gliding  across  the  mould  of  a  garden- 
bed,  when  suddenly  there  perched  on  his  back, 
from  some  hidden  point  of  vantage,  a  ferocious- 
looking  dusky-haired  grub,  somewhat  resembling, 
but  more  ugly  if  possible,  that  crawling  little  mon- 
ster known  among  village  urchins  and  country 
school-boys  as  "  the  devil's  cart-horse."  The 
frightful  incubus  began  hammering  away  at  the 
poor  earth-worm  near  the  tail,  with  its  bullet  head. 
The  worm  did  not  turn,  but  made  desperate  at- 
tempts to  accelerate  its  pace;  finding  this  of  no 
avail,  it  suddenly  stopped,  and,  contracting  its 
body  just  above  the  point  of  attack,  as  though  it 
were  bound  round  with  a  ligature  drawn  tight,  in 
an  instant  severed  itself  in  two  portions,  leaving 
the  beleaguered  part  in  possession  of  the  enemy. 
The  unfortunate  worm,  however,  did  not  escape 
by  this  sacrifice  :  the  grub  was  no  sooner  aware  of 
the  movement  than  he  left  the  booty  in  hand, 
scampered  after  the  runaway,  and,  re-mounting  on 
his  back,  renewed  the  attack  as  before.  Again 
the  worm,  by  the  same  process,  cast  oS  a  portion ' 
of  its  body,  but  in  vain  :  a  third  time  its  insatiable 
foe  returned  to  the  charge,  and  at  length  completed 
the  slaughter  of  its  victim.  The  grub  remained 
still  for  some  time,  on  the  larger  portion  of  the 
slain  worm — for  what  purpose,  of  course,  we  could 
not  ascertain,  and  then  crawled  leisurely  away. 

Earth-worms  are  astonishingly  prolific,  and  they 
had  need  be  so,  looking  to  the  casualties  to  which 
they  are  liable  from  accident,  and  the  large  amount 
of  food  which  their  bodies  supply  to  other  animals. 

All  Eoil  and  a  Bitter  Thing. — How  "  evil  and 
bitter  a  thing  it  is  to  forsake  the  Lord"  for  idols, 
though  of  gold ;  and  how  little  any  heart  can 
prosper  that  worships — that  is,  that  consecrates 
itself  to  any  object  besides  Him.  The  experience 
of  my  own  long  life,  and  of  that  of  all  those  whom 
T  have  intimately  known,  has,  on  the  other  hand, 
abundantly  shown  me  that  there  can  be  no  seek- 
ing of  God,  however  ignorant,  however  dark,  that 
is  pursued  with  integrity,  which  does  not  eifectu- 
ally  lead  upward  from  grace  to  grace,  from  grace 
to  glory;  for,  of  a  truth,  "God  is,  and  is  a  re- 
wardcrof  those  who  diligently  seek  Him." — Mai-y 
Anne  tSchimmelpenninck. 

Dry  Walks. — We  should  be  remiss  in  our  duty 
were  we  to  neglect  at  this  season  of  the  year,  to  re- 
peat our  counsel  as  to  the  great  comfort  and  conve- 
nience which  dr;/  walkn  insure  about  dwellings, 
barns  and  out-houses  generally,  in  winter  and  early 
.spring.  \Vc  are  pained  sometimes  to  seethe  utter 
negligence  prevailing  upon  some  premises  in  this 
respect.  A  few  old  boards,  or  a  dollar's  worth  or 
two  of  new  boards,  would  save  ten  times  the  cost  in 
shoe-leather,  damp  feet,  cold.s,  doctors'  bills,  and 
loss  of  time.  Goaf  ashes,  laid  on  dry  ground  to  tiio 
depth  of  three  or  four  inches,  after  removing  the 
inud,  make  a  first-rate  walk,  and  they  can  be  put 
to  no  better  use.  The  difference  to  be  seen  upon 
premises  where  dry  walks  are  provided  where- 
cver  needed,  when  compared  to  others  where  this 
moral  influence  has  no  abiding  place,  is  enough  to 
make  us  .shiver  an  well  us  to  cause  us  to  feel  for  the 


absence  of  the  social  charities  in  the  family.  A 
christian  man  exhibits  the  effects  of  the  religion 
he  professes  everywhere. — Late  Paper. 

Selected. 

PLANTING  OF  THE  APPLE-TREE. 

BY  WILLIAM  CULLEN  BRYANT. 

Come,  let  us  plant  the  apple  tree  ! 
Cleave  the  tough  greensward  with  the  spade, 
Wide  let  its  hollow  bed  be  made  ; 
There  gently  lay  the  roots,  and  there 
Sift  the  dark  mould  with  kindly  care, 

And  press  it  o'er  them  tenderly, 
As,  round  the  sleeping  infant's  feet, 
We  softly  fold  the  cradle-sheet, 

So  plant  we  the  apple-tree. 

What  plant  we  in  the  apple-tree? 

Buds,  which  the  breath  of  summer  days 

Shall  lengthen  into  leafy  sprays  ; 

Boughs,  where  the  thrush  with  crimson  breast 

Shall  haunt,  and  sing,  and  hide  her  nest. 

We  plant  upon  the  sunny  lea 
A  shadow  for  the  noontide  hour, 
A  shelter  from  the  summer  shower, 

When  we  plant  the  apple-tree. 

What  plant  we  in  the  apple  tree  ? 
Sweets  for  a  hundred  flowery  springs. 
To  load  the  May  wind's  restless  wings, 
When,  from  the  orchard  row,  he  pours 
Its  fragrance  through  our  open  doors; 

A  world  of  blossoms  for  the  bee  ; 
Flowers  for  the  sick  girl's  silent  room, 
For  the  glad  infant  sprigs  of  bloom. 

We  plant  with  the  apple-tree. 

What  plant  we  in  the  apple-tree  ? 
Fruits  that  shall  swell  in  sunny  June, 
And  redden  in  the  August  noon, 
And  drop  as  gentle  airs  come  by 
That  fiin  the  blue  September  sky ; 

While  children,  wild  with  noisy  glee,' 
Shall  scent  their  fragrance  as  they  pass, 
And  search  for  them  in  the  tufied  grass 

At  the  foot  of  the  apple-tree. 

And  when  above  this  apple-tree 
The  winter  stars  are  quivering  bright. 
And  winds  go  bowling  through  the  night. 
Girls,  whose  young  eyes  o'erflow  with  mirth, 
Shall  peel  its  fruit  by  cottage-hearih, 
•    And  guests  in  prouder  homes  shall  see, 
Heaped  with  the  orange  and  the  grape. 
As  fair  as  they  in  tint  and  shape. 
The  fruit  of  the  apple-tree. 

The  fruitage  of  this  apple-tree 
Winds  and  our  flag  of  stripe  and  star 
Shall  bear  to  coasts  that  lie  afar, 
Where  men  shall  wonder  at  the  view. 
And  ask  in  what  fair  groves  they  grew; 

And  they  who  roam  beyond  the  sea 
Shall  look,  and  think  of  childhood's  day. 
And  long  hours  passed  in  summer  play 

In  the  shade  of  the  apple-tree. 

Each  year  shall  give  this  apple-tree 
A  broader  flush  of  roseate  bloom, 
A  deeper  maze  of  verdurous  uloom, 
And  loosen  when  the  frost-clouds  lower, 
The  crisp  brown  leaves  in  thicker  shower; 

The  years  shall  come  and  pass,  but  we 
Shall  hear  no  longer,  where  we  lie, 
The  summer's  songs,  the  autumn's  sigh. 

In  the  boughs  of  the  apple-tree. 

And  time  shall  waste  this  apple  tree — 
O,  when  its  aged  branches  throw 
Thin  shadows  on  the  sward  below, 
Shall  fraud  and  force,  and  iron  will, 
Ojipress  the  weak  and  helpless  still  7 

What  shall  the  task  of  mercy  be, 
Amid  the  toils,  the  strifes,  the  tears  ' 
Of  those  who  live  when  length  of  years 

Is  wasting  this  apple-tree? 

"Who  planted  this  old  ftpple-tree?" 
The  children  of  that  distant  day 
Thus  to  some  aged  man  shall  say  ; 
And,  gazing  on  its  mossy  stem, 
The  gray  haired  man  shall  answer  them — 

"  A  poet  of  the  land  was  he, 
Born  in  the  rude,  but  good  old  times  ; 
'Tis  said  he  made  some  quaint  old  rhymes 

On  planting  the  apple-lrcc." 


Comfortable. — I  married  young.  My  husband 
was  grave,  sincere,  and  of  few  words;  I  ardent, 
excitable,  and  full  of  rapture.  One  day  some 
young  friends  came  in,  to  whom  I  eagerly  showed 
the  newly  arrived  parlor  furniture,  among  which 
was  a  spring-bottomed  hair-cloth  mahogany  rock- 
ing-chair, a  rarer  article  than  now-a-days.  Every- 
thing was  splendid,"  "elegant,"  "charming," 
"magnificent."  Their  enthusiastic  ejaculations 
delighted  me.  At  last  they  went  away,  and  my 
husband  came  home.  "Oh  this  chair,"  I  ex- 
claimed, throwing  myself  into  it,  "  is  it  not  splen- 
did, magnificent,  enchanting?" 

"  It  is  very  comfortable,"  he  answered,  slowly 
and  gravely,  after  a  short  pause.  "  Comfortable  !" 
I  inly  said  ;  "  how  cold  !  Comfortahle  !  and  is  that 
all  ?"  Tears  rushed  to  my  eyes.  "  We  can  never, 
never  sympathize.  Comfortable,"  I  repeated  to 
myself,  "  comfortable." 

Dinner  came,  but  I  could  not  regain  my  spirits. 
The  meal  was  unsocial  and  soon  over,  when  I  es- 
caped to  my  chamber  to  brood  over  our  fancied 
differences  of  character.  "  Comfortable !  what 
coldness." 

It  was  not  long  before  footsteps  were  heard  on 
the  stairs,  and  my  husband,  whom  I  had  supposed 
gone,  opened  the  door.  Hastily  brushing  away 
my  tears,  I  looked  intently  out  of  the  window. 
After  opening  and  taking  something  from  a  drawer 
without  speaking,  his  silence  confirming  my  accu- 
sations, he  approached  me,  and  looking  as  it  were 
straight  into  my  heart,  said  kindly,  "  I  do  not 
find  in  every-day  life  anything  corresponding  to 
what  I  suppose  'magnificent,'  'splendid,'  'en- 
chanting,' to  mean;  in  fact  I  do  not  understand 
those  words  as  you  are  in  the  habit  of  using  them, 
for  they  do  not  express  things  as  they  really  are. 
In  this  plain  world,  this  world  of  perplexity,  trou- 
ble, defeated  hopes,  we  can  expect  little  more  than 
to  be  comfortable.  And  how  much  docs  that  sum 
up  of  what  is  within  our  reach — freedom  from  ills, 
the  absence  of  annoyances,  ease,  rest,  tranquillity. 
What  then  is  like  the  sober  certainty  of  being 
comfortaMe?"  And  then  he  left  me  to  sober 
second  thoughts,  which,  like  good  angel.s,  rushed 
to  the  rescue.  "  How  true,  and  wise,  and  sensi- 
ble," they  said.  "With  all  your  magnificent 
notions,  you  are  very  unhappy,  and  are  likely  to 
make  your  husband  so."  After  a  pretty  uncom- 
fortable afternoon,  I  began  to  think  there  might i 
be  something  very  good  and  substantial  in  being 
comfortable,  after  all,  and  I  was  determined  to 
look  into  it. 

Exaggerated  language  employed  on  trivial  occa- 
sions spoils  that  simplicity  and  singleness  of  mind 
so  necessary  to  a  right  judgment  of  ourselves,  ours, 
and  others. —  Christian  Almanac. 

Beautifvl  Extract. — How  few  men  seem  to  have 
formed  a  conception  of  the  original  dignity  of 
their  nature,  or  the  exalted  design  of  their  crea- 
tion.   Kogarding  themselves  only  as  creatures  ot 
time,  endowed  merely  with  animal  passions  and 
intellectual  faculties,  their  projects,  aims,  and  ex- 
j)ectations  are  circumscribed  by  the  narrow  outline 
of  human  life.    They  forget  that  instability  and 
decay  are  written,  as  with  a  sunbeam,  upon  all 
earthly  objects, — that  this  world,  with  all  its  pa- 
geantry, and  pomp,  and  power,  is  crumbling  into 
dust — that  this  life  is  scarcely  deserving  of  a  single 
thought,  except  as  it  forms  an  introduction  to  an-  lie 
other, — and  that  he  alone  acts  a  prudent  or  rational  Li 
part,  who  frames  his  plans  with  direct  reference 
to  that  future  and  endless  state  of  being.  Sin 
has  so  blinded  the  understanding,  and  debased  im 
the  affections,  that  men  never  fail  to  invest  some  (J, 
temporal  good  with  fancied  perfection,  and  idlj 
imagine  that  the  attainment  of  it  would  satisfy  the  % 
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desires  and  fill  the  capacities  of  the  immortal 
spirit !  How  little  do  they  know  of  themselves  ! 
The  soul  is  not  of  the  earth,  and  they  will  strive 
in  vain  to  chain  it  to  the  dust.  Though  its  native 
strength  has  been  impaired,  and  its  purity  tar- 
nished, and  its  "  glory  changed,"  it  will  not  al- 
ways be  a  prisoner  here.  Send  it  forth,  if  you 
will,  through  the  whole  material  universe,  and 
like  the  dove  dismissed  from  the  ark,  it  will  re- 
turn without  finding  a  single  place  to  rest, — for  it 
has  no  resting  place  but  the  bosom  of  God. 


From  "  The  New  York  Evening  Post." 

It  is  a  notorious  fact  that,  wherever  Southern 
loyalists  have  had  the  opportunity  to  make  them- 
selves heard,  they  have  demanded  the  extinction 
of  slavery.  In  Louisiana  we  know  that  this  is  the 
wish  and  determination  of  almost  the  entire  body 
of  real  Union  men  j  a  movement  is  on  foot  there 
now  for  the  election  of  a  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion, to  amend  the  Constitution  so  as  to  make  the 
State  free ;  and  only  the  other  day  Mr.  Durant, 
one  of  the  foremost  lawyers  of  New  Orleans,  and 
other  citizens  of  equal  prominence,  addressed  large 
and  enthusiastic  bodies  of  citizens  to  this  effect. 

In  Tennessee  the  Union  men  are  unanimously 
in  favour  of  immediate  emancipation  and  of  a  free 
State,  as  the  only  way  to  safety  and  prosperity. 
The  Nashville  Union  is  one  of  the  most  thorough 
as  well  as  one  of  the  most  ably  conducted,  anti- 
slavery  journals  in  the  country,  and  its  conductor 
is  a  native  of  the  South.  We  have  before  us  as 
we  write,  a  report  of  a  convention  recently  held,  of 
Tennessee  Union  men,  most  of  them  once  slave- 
holders, which  was  convoked  to  prepare  a  me- 
morial to  the  President  on  the  subject  of  loyal 
State  governments.  In  this  convention  it  was 
proposed,  among  other  things,  to  ask  the  Presi- 
dent to  compensate  loyal  slaveowners  for  enlisted 
slaves.  The  memorial  containing  this  clause  was 
recommitted,  on  the  motion  of  a  slaveholder,  in 
order  to  have  this  part  stricken  out ;  it  was  stricken 
out,  with  the  consent  of  every  slaveholder  present ; 
and  one  of  those  who  addressed  the  convention 
against  the  compensation  clause,  was  the  owner  of 
seventy  slaves. 

A  member  of  the  convention,  himself  a  slave- 
holder, writes  us  :  "  No  one  has  the  power  in  Ten- 
nessee, now,  to  enforce  his  legal  claim  to  a  slave. 
Slavery  is  at  an  end.  If  any  negro  stays  with  his 
master,  it  is  voluntarily.  And  Grovernor  Johnson 
holds,  rightly,  that  when  we  put  together  once 
more  the  machinery  of  State  government,  disar- 
ranged and  overthrown  by  the  rebels,  we  shall 
simply  leave  out  this  disturbing  element  of  slavery. 
That  is  the  easiest  way  to  rid  ourselves  of  this  great 
curse  I" 

In  Arkansas  the  Union  men  have  freely  de- 
clared themselves  in  favour  of  a  free  State.  Gen. 
Gantt,  one  of  the  foremost  men  in  the  State,  lias 
openly  urged  emancipation  in  an  address  which 
has  done  more  than  anything  else  to  rally  the  Ar- 
kansas Unionists ;  and  not  only  at  the  State  capi- 
tal, but  at  other  points,  free  state  resolutions  have 
been  passed  by  large  and  enthusiastic  bodies  of 
citizens.  At  Fort  Smith,  for  instance,  on  the  30th 
of  October,  a  "mass  meeting  o:*"  the  unconditional 
Union  men  of  western  Arkansas"  unanimously 
passed  the  following  resolutions,  among  others  : — 

"  Resolved,  That  we  recommend  that  delegates 
be  chosen  to  a  State  convention,  to  be  holden  at 
Little  Rock,  for  the  purpose  of  reorganizing  the 
State  government. 

"And  whereas.  The  institution  of  slavery  is  an 
incubus  upon  the  welfare  and  material  interests  of 
the  State,  therefore  he  it 

"Resolved,  That  Arkansas  shall  take  her  place 
in  the  Union  as  a  free  State,  and  that  all  laws 


tending  to  estahlish  or  perpetuate  the  institution  of 
slavery  should  he  aholished." 

Again,  some  days  afterwards,  at  a  Union  meet- 
ing held  in  Crawford  county,  these  resolutions 
were  prepared : 

"  Resolved,  That  while  we  regard  the  institu* 
tion  of  slavery  as  practically  abolished  in  Arkansas, 
yet  for  the  present  we  forbear  any  action  in  refer- 
ence thereto,  but  are  disposed  to  leave  the  whole 
subject  where  the  President's  proclamation  and 
the  war  power  has  left  it. 

"  Resolved,  That  none  but  loyal  men,  in  addi- 
tion to  other  requisite  qualifications,  shall  be  al- 
lowed to  vote  in  any  election,  for  any  officer  what- 
ever." 

The  Little  Rock  Democrat  reports  : 
"  The  question  being  taken  on  these  resolutions, 
they  were  adopted,  and  all  the  foregoing  resolu- 
tions thus  amended  were  adopted  unanimously, 
with  the  distinct  understanding  that  Arkansas 
must  of  necessity  become  a  free  State." 

Texas,  too,  will  return  as  a  free  State;  every 
loyal  citizen  of  hers  who  has  had  the  opportunity 
to  speak,  from  Hamilton  down,  has  declared  him- 
self in  favour  of  emancipation. 



For  "The Friend." 

Extracts  from  the  Writings  of  William  Dell, 

Having  lately  met  with  the  published  works  of 
William  Dell,  and  been  impressed  with  the  depth 
of  his  views  upon  the  "  weighty  concerns  of  life 
and  salvation,"  I  propose  to  transcribe  selections 
therefrom  for  "  The  Friend."  It  is  observable 
how  singularly  the  sentiments  contained  in  these 
ancient  writings,  are  adapted  to  the  condition  of 
things  in  the  church  at  the  present  day,  thus 
verifying  the  remark,  that  "  there  is  nothing  new 
in  real  religion."  The  integrity  of  purpose  and 
christian  spirit  of  the  writer,  is  calculated  to  open 
a  way  for  his  labours  in  the  heart  of  the  true 
seeker  after  good,  in  every  age,  and  under  what- 
ever name;  and  with  such  readers,  they  will 
doubtless  prove  a  "  savor  of  life  unto  life." 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  but  little  definite  in- 
formation is  now  to  be  obtained  as  to  the  history 
and  further  services  of  this  worthy  man.  The 
title  page  to  his  published  works  sets  forth  that  he 
was  a  "minister  of  the  gospel  and  master  of 
GoBvil  and  Caius  College  in  Cambridge."  He 
was  probably  born  in  England,  about  the  year 
1620,  while  several  of  his  publications  are  dated 
between  the  years  1645  and  1655.  Although  a 
cotemporary  of  George  Fox,  it  does  not  appear 
that  they  had  knowledge  of  each  other,  and  since 
the  public  ministry  of  the  latter  did  not  commence 
until  the  year  1647,  it  is  quite  possible  that  they 
never  met  in  person.  There  is,  however,  a  strik- 
ing coincidence  in  the  views  of  these  good  men, 
upon  some  of  the  most  important  points  in  the 
organization  and  right  government  of  the  true 
church;  who  constitute  its  members,  and  how, 
and  where  its  one  holy  Head  is  to  be  found  and 
recognized. 

William  Dell  was  no  doubt  one  of  those  seek- 
ing, and  deeply  exercised  souls,  who  were  scat- 
tered throughout  England,  and  in  every  station  in 
life,  during  the  period  immediately  preceding  the 
rise  of  the  society  of  Friends,  and  a  passage  from 
his  works  appears  to  point  almost  prophetically  to 
the  gathering  of  a  people,  who  would  hold  forth 
to  the  world,  more  clearly  than  had  yet  been  done, 
a  testimony  to  the  spirituality  of  the  gospel  dis- 
pensation. In  an  introduction  to  a  very  able 
treatise  upon  the  "  doctrine  of  Baptisms,"  wherein 
he  maintained  the  same  views  as  have  been  held 
by  our  own  religious  society,  he  uses  the  follow- 
ing language,  "  But  because  I  "see  this  present 
generation  so  rooted  and  built  up  in  the  doctrines 


of  men,  I  have  the  less  hope  that  this  truth  will 
prevail  with  them;  and  therefore,  I  appeal  to  the 
next  generation,  which  will  be  farther  removed 
from  those  evils,  and  will  be  brought  nearer  to 
the  Word ;  but  especially  to  that  people,  whom 
God  hath,  and  shall  form  by  his  Spirit  for  him- 
self; for  these  only  will  be  able  to  make  just 
and  righteous  judgment  in  this  matter,  seeing 
they  have  the  Anointing  to  be  their  teacher,  and 
the  Lamb  to  be  their  light." 

In  a  "  Dedicatory  Epistle  to  the  Lady  Elizabeth, 
countess  of  Bullinbrook,"  upon  the  publication 
of  a  treatise  entitled  "  Christ's  spirit  a  christian's 
strength,  or  a  plain  discovery  of  the  mighty  and 
invincible  power,  that  all  believers  receive  through 
the  gift  of  the  Spirit,"  he  has  many  weighty  re- 
marks, such  as  the  following: — 

"  The  form  of  godliness  is  very  common  in  these 
days  of  ours;  but  the  power  of  it  is  very  rare. 
How  few  persons  shall  we  find  in  the  visible  church, 
who  live  and  act  in  the  strength  of  God  ?  But 
generally,  men  do  whatever  they  do  in  their  own 
strength,  and  that  not  only  in  human  things,  but 
in  divine.  How  seldom  do  we  see,  either  in  min- 
isters or  christians,  in  the  discharge  of  their  du- 
ties in  their  several  places,  more  than  the  power 
of  men.  The  greatest  part  by  far,  not  only  of 
those  who  arc  called  christians,  but  also  of  for- 
ward professors,  being  ignorant  what  it  is  to  he 
strengthened  with  might  in  the  inner  man,  ac- 
cording to  the  glorious  power  of  the  great  God. 
How  little  is  there,  among  all  our  plenty,  of 
that  preaching  which  is  not  in  the  plausible  words 
of  man's  wisdom,  but  in  the  demonstration  of  the 
spirit  and  power?  How  few  congregations  among 
the  many  that  are  in  the  kingdom,  are  gathered 
together  in  the  spirit  and  power  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ?  How  few  of  those  christians  are  there, 
in  whom  is  the  exceeding  greatness  of  God's 
power,  together  with  the  effectual  working  of  it? 
But  the  form  of  godliness  is  now  become  almost 
the  covering  of  all  flesh,  and  in  these  days  of 
light  and  knowledge,  it  is  accounted  by  all  that 
are  not  downright  atheists,  a  great  shame  not  to 
seem  to  be  religious.  And  when  men  and  fami- 
lies, and  congregations,  are  gotten  into  this  form, 
they  think  themselves  both  safe  and  happy,  as 
being  near  the  suburbs  of  the  kingdom  of  God, 
and  close  neighbours  to  the  saints.  And  this 
form  of  godliness,  as  it  is  of  very  easy  compliance 
with  flesh  and  blood,  in  this  particular,  in  that 
according  to  this,  men  only  make  their  actions 
new,  retaining  still  their  old  natures,  so  it  is  also 
of  great  credit  and  esteem  with  carnal  gospellers. 
But  the  spiritual  man  judgeth  all  things,  and  yet 
he  himself  is  judged  of  no  man  :  and  he  being  a 
partaker  of  the  power  of  God  himself,  can,  in  some 
measure  discern,  both  the  presence  and  the  want 
of  it  in  others;  both  which  he  knows  in  his  own 
experience.  Now  this  form  of  godliness  is, 
when  men  are  godly  without  God,  and  anointed 
without  Christ,  and  regenerate,  not  having  the 
Spirit,  that  is,  when  they  have  a  semblance  of 
holiness,  but  not  the  thing  itself,  a  semblance  of 
grace,  retaining  their  old  natures.  And  such 
christians  as  these  perform  spiritual  duties  with 
natural  strength,  heavenly  duties  with  earthly 
strength,  the  works  of  God  with  the  power  of  men. 
In  the  religion  of  these  men,  there  is  the  outward 
duty  done,  and  it  may  be,  very  speciously  and 
plausibly,  but  there  is  none  9i  Christ  nor  the 
Spirit  in  the  duty.  There  is  their  own  working 
towards  God,  which  is  faint  and  faithless,  and 
not  God's  own  working  in  them  towards  himself, 
which  is  lively  and  mighty.  And  all  the  relig- 
ious acts  they  do  are  only  their  own  operations, 
and  not  the  operations  of  God  in  them. 

"  This  form  of  godliness,  how  pleasing  soever  it 
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be  to  a  man's  self,  and  of  what  reckoning  soever, 
with  others  who  are  like  himself,  yet  is  indeed  of 
very  evil  and  woful  consequence,  whether  we 
regard  the  doings  or  suiferings  unto  which  this 
form  necessarily  engages. 

"  For  first,  when  men  by  occasion  of  this  form, 
are  called  forth  to  do  the  great  works  of  God,  and 
yet  are  destitute  of  the  power  of  God,  their  du- 
ties are  above  their  strength,  and  their  strength 
bears  no  proportion  to  their  duties.  And  so, 
sooner  or  later,  meeting  with  difficulties,  they 
faint  and  lanquish  as  a  snail,  their  works  being 
too  high  for  their  faculties.  For  nature  being 
strained  above  its  power,  and  offering  at  that 
which  is  beyond  its  abilities,  by  degrees  grows 
weary,  and  returns  to  its  old  temper  again,  and 
he  which  sought  that  glory  which  was  not  his 
own,  at  last  lies  down  in  his  own  shame." 

CTo  be  continued.) 

Gigantic  Australian  Tree. — In  a  gorge  on  the 
declivity  of  the  Mount  Wellington  range,  near 
Tolossa,  about  six  miles  from  HobartTown,  a  tree 
of  the  blue  gum  {Eucalaptus)  species  stands  close 
to  one  of  the  small  rivulets  that  issue  from  the 
mountain,  and  is  surrounded  with  dense  forest  and 
underwood.  It  was  measured  with  a  tape,  and 
found  to  be  twenty  eight  yards  in  circumference 
at  the  ground,  (more  than  twenty-seven  feet  in 
diameter,)  and  twenty  six  yards  in  circumference 
at  the  height  of  six  feet.  It  has  all  the  appear- 
ance of  being  quite  sound  except  at  one  place, 
where  the  bark  had  been  displaced,  and  showed  n 
small  portion  of  decayed  wood. — Proceedings  of  the 
Roi/ai  Socicfi/  of  Van  Dieman's  Land. 

The  ReligiouH  Instruction  of  our  Youth,  with 
a, pointing  to  that  Light  which  never  can  Deceive. 
— Although  we  do  all  for  our  dear  youth  which 
our  wisdom  or  weakness  is  competent  to,  in  the 
way  of  religious  instruction,  nothing  will  supply 
the  plaoe  of  that  earnest  travail,  that  patient  ex- 
ercise of  spirit  on  their  account,  which  is  indeed 
availing  with  our  Heavculy  Father,  and  sadly 
wanting  among  most  of  our  teachers  and  guar- 
dians. So  that  the  line  of  our  labour  seems  to 
nie,  to  lay  more  in  endeavouring,  in  the  fear  of 
the  Lord,  to  keep  their  minds  by  the  strict  disci- 
pline of  love  from  all  hurtful  things,  to  engage 
them  to  self-examination,  to  lead  them  into  the 
true  fear,  where  is  the  very  beginning  or  first 
principles  of  wisdom,  to  show  them  the  place  of 
true  waiting,  to  point  out  to  them  where  the  true 
fountain  is,  where  the  treasure  lies,  and  to  prevail 
witii  them  to  come,  taste,  and  see,  the  goodness 
of  the  Lord,  and  what  he  hath  in  gtore  for  them 
that  love  and  wait  upon  Him. 

I  remembered  whilst  writing  the  words  of  the 
last  sentence,  a  beautiful  passage  in  Penington, 
which  is  so  appropriate  that  it  seems  well  to  in- 
sert it  here,  lie  says,  "  For  in  that  light,  to 
them  that  believe  in  it,  and  in  obedience  thereto, 
walk,  be  it  ever  so  little,  or  the  manifestations 
ever  so  small,  tiie  Father  will  reveal  more,  and 
give  to  that  Iieart  and  mind  to  be  sensible  of 
what  is  of  Ilim,  and  what  is  of  the  enemy,  so  far 
as  it  is  needful  for  it  as  yet  to  know.  For  wise 
and  absolute  judgment  in  all  things  is  not  neces- 
sary for  a  babe,  butstnse  to  know  the  breast,  and 
to  receive  from  it  the  milk  by  which  it  is  to  be 
fed,  that  it  may  grow.  This  is  enough  in  its  pres- 
ent state,  yet  if  there  be  need  of  strength  at  any 
time  to  still  the  enemy  and  the  avenger,  the  Lord 
will  reveal  it  in  the  heart,  and  bring  it  forth  out 
of  the  mouths  of  the  babes  and  sucklings  to  the 
perfecting  of  his  praise."  And  further,  he  writes, 
"  He  that  waits  upon  the  Lord  in  fear  and  in  obe- 
dience to  that  which  is  already  made  manifest, 
not  desiring  knowledge  from  God  in  his  own  will, 


time,  or  way,  but  in  the  Lord's,  who  perfectly 
knows  every  one's  estate,  and  what  is  fit  for  him, 
— he  shall  know  concerning  every  doctrine  his 
heart  desireth  to  be  instructed  in,  in  the  Lord's 
season ;  and,  in  the  meantime,  the  Lord  will  feed 
him  with  food  convenient  for  him,  and  there  shall 
be  no  want  to  him  who  boweth  before  the  Lord 
in  what  is  already  made  manifest,  and  waiteth  for 
his  further  manifestations  and  appearances." — 
John  Barclay. 


Recent  Volcanic  Action  in  the  British  Isles. — 
Thomas  Wright,  in  a;  letter  to  the  Athenaeum, 
says  :  "  I  have  often  urged  that  a  far  more  pro- 
found examination  of  the  writings  of  the  middle 
ages  in  search  of  cotemporary  notices  of  natural 
phenomena  than  has  yet  been  made,  would  not 
only  be  interesting  for  the  history  of  science,  but 
advantageous  to  some  branches  of  science  itself. 
Some  of  the  most  important  of  these  writings,  as 
regards  this  subject,  are  still  in  manuscript,  and 
totally  unknown  to  men  of  science  at  the  present 
day;  but  my  impression  is  that,  among  many 
otiier  points  of  interest,  we  have  abundant  evi- 
dence in  our  old  chronicles,  published  and  un- 
published, that  volcanic  agency  was  actively  at 
work  here  at  a  much  later  period  than  is  gene- 
rally supposed.  An  English  scholar  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  Adam  de  Marisco,  the  friend  of 
Robert  Grossetete  and  of  the  great  Simon  de 
itiontfort,  has  recorded  a  volcanic  eruption  in  the 
Channel  Islands  in  his  time,  (about  the  middle 
of  that  century.)  I  have  just  accidentally  met 
with  an  account  of  some  similar  phenomena  as 
having  occurred  on  the  northern  borders  of  Wales 
at  a  much  more  recent  period.  The  following 
curious  notice  will  be  found  in  the  Annual  Reg- 
ister for  1773,  p.  76,  of  the  Chronicle :  '  Holy- 
well, Flintshire,  Feb.  2. — The  memory  of  man 
cannot  recollect  such  quantities  of  snow  to  have 
fallen  in  these  parts  as  last  week;  my  house  is 
three  stories  high,  and  I  can  hardly  lay  me  down 
with  security  in  the  garret.  Men,  women,  child- 
ren, and  cattle,  have  found  their  tombs  in  the 
SQOW.  The  night  before  last  Moelfemmau,  (a  very 
high  mountain  in  this  neighbourhood,)  was  heard 
to  utter,  as  it  were,  deep  groans;  the  adjacent 
hills  trembled  from  their  roots.  The  noise  at 
eleven  o'clock  was  like  the  sound  of  a  distant 
thunder,  from  the  rolling  of  huge  stones  down  a 
craggy  precipice.  At  twelve  there  was  a  loud 
clap,  and  the  vertex  of  the  hill  threw  up  in  the 
same  instant  vast  bodies  of  combustible  matter; 
liquid  fire  rolled  along  the  heaps  of  ruins;  at  the 
cluse  of  all,  nature  seemed  to  make  a  grand  effort 
and  rent  one  side  of  the  mountain,  which  was 
solid  stone,  into  an  hiatus,  whose  breadth  seems 
to  be  about  two  hundred  yards;  the  summit  of 
the  hill  tumbled  into  this  vast  opening,  and  the 
top  appears  level,  which  before  was  almost  per- 
pendicular. All  is  now  hushed  ;  but  in  the  places 
where  the  fire  melted  the  snow  the  earth  throws 
out  the  verdure  of  May.  At  lluthin,  as  two  per- 
sons were  foolishly  endeavouring  to  make  their 
escape  from  the  danger,  they  were  buried  in  a 
drift ;  several  made  their  escape  from  St.  Asaph 
into  the  sea  and  fell  victims  to  their  timidity.' 
As  this  must  have  been  published  at  least  a  year 
after  the  date  of  the  occurrence  to  which  it  re- 
lates, in  a  very  respectable  publication,  with, 
therefore,  plenty  of  time  to  examine  into  its  truth, 
1  suppose  it  must  be  considered  as  an  authentic 
account.  I  am  not  aware  that  it  is  a  fact  known 
to  geologists,  and  for  this  reason  I  venture  to  ask 
a  place  for  it  in  j'our  columns.  If  it  be  a  fact, 
and  so  recent,  Jt  shows  how  many  and  much 
greater  natural  convulsions  may  have  taken  place 
during  the  middle  ages  and  be  now  totally  for- 


gotten. None  of  the  works  on  Wales  which  I 
have  examined  give  any  detailed  account  of  Moel 
Fammau,  or  Moel  y  FEftnmau,  and  I  am  not  aware 
that  it  has  been  examined  carefully  by  geologists." 

From  "  The  British  Friend." 

Early  Friends,  and  What  They  Were. 

PUBLIC  WORSHIP. 

In  my  last  I  spoke  of  the  duty  of  public  wor- 
ship as  upheld  by  early  Friends.  I  will  now 
state  their  views  on  the  mode  in  which  they  con- 
sidered it  ought  to  be  conducted. 

The  author  of  the  Apologi/  thus  expresses  him- 
self:  ''Jesus  Christ,  the  author  of  the  christian 
religion,  prescribed  no  set  form  of  worship  to  his 
children,  under  the  more  pure  administration  of 
the  new  covenant,  save  that  he  only  tells  them 
that  the  worship  now  to  be  performed  is  spiritual 
and  in  the  Spirit.  And  it  is  to  be  especially  ob- 
served, that  in  the  whole  New  Testament  there  is 
no  order  or  command  given  in  this  thing,  but  to 
follow  the  revelations  of  the  Spirit,  save  only 
that  general  one  of  meeting  together."  And  a 
more  modern  and  learned  writer  on  this  subject 
has  remarked  that  "  the  mode  of  worship  appears 
to  be  one  of  the  subjects  on  which  we  are  left  by 
our  Lord  and  his  apostles  to  follow  up  our  own 
convictions  under  the  guidance  and  in  the  liberty 
of  the  Holy  Spirit."  And  certain  it  is  that  the 
only  part  of  the  New  Testament  which  describes 
the  manner  of  public  worship  to  which  the  primi- 
tive disciples  were  accustomed  goes  far  to  support 
the  practice  of  early  Friends.  Isaac  Penington, 
in  speaking  on  this  subject,  observes  :  "  This  then 
is  the  way  of  worshipping  in  the  true  light. 
Divers  living  stones  meeting  together,  every  one 
retiring  in  spirit  into  the  living  name,  into  the 
power  which  begat  them,  (they)  all  meet  in  one 
and  the  same  place,  in  one  and  the  same  power, 
in  one  and  the  same  fountain  of  life ;  and  here 
they  bow  down  to  the  Father  of  life,  offering  liv- 
ing sacrifices  unto  him,  and  receiving  the  bread 
and  water  of  life  from  living  and  feeding  in  the 
rich  pastures  of  his  infinite  fulness." 

If  then,  as  early  Friends  believed,  there  be  no 
specific  direction  in  the  New  Testament  as  to  the 
form  in  which  worship  shall  be  performed,  but 
only  as  to  its  character,  and  such  is  evidently  the 
case,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  surprise  when  we 
look  around  on  the  various  sections  of  the  chris- 
tian church,  and  behold  how  multiplied  and  di- 
verse are  the  rites  and  ceremonies  which  have 
been  established,  and  the  forms  which  have  been 
adopted.  That  the  new  covenant  dispensation  is 
comprehensive  and  full  in  its  character,  admits 
of  no  doubt;  and  if  rituals,  ceremonies,  and  forms 
were  at  all  essential  to  the  salvation  of  man,  it 
cannot  for  a  moment  be  supposed  that  all  mention 
of  them  would  have  been  avoided;  but  on  the 
contrary  that  a  clear  and  concise  detail  would 
liave  been  afforded  by  which  mankind  might  have 
been  guided,  and  by  which  the  end  would  have 
been  attained.  Full  as  the  Scriptures  are  of  all 
that  pertains  to  the  eternal  welfare  of  man — clear 
and  conclusive  as  relates  to  the  one  efficacious  and 
all-powerful  means  of  atonement  for  the  sins  of 
the  whole  world,  there  is  yet  not  even  an  allusion 
to  the  outward  ceremonies  now  in  common  use 
among  the  christian  churches,  in  the  person  of 
one  individual  as  discharged  by  him  for  others. 

Abounding,  as  does  the  Old  Testament,  with 
rituals  and  services  and  a  full  and  regularly  ai'- 
rauged  priestly  order,  we  look  in  vain  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  New  for  something  similar. 
From  the  commencement  to  the  close  we  find  no 
mention  of  an  earthly  priesthood  for  the  church 
of  Christ,  in  the  received  acceptation  of  the  term. 
Nowhere  is  the  christian  minister  designated  as  a 
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priesthood  by  the  apostle  Paul,  and  a  recapitula- 
tion of  the  services  and  ceremonies  of  the  Jewish 
church,  in  bold  and  striking  contrast  to  the  beauty 
and  simplicity  of  the  christian  religion ;  and  we 
are  reminded  that  with  the  termination  of  the 
Jewish  priesthood  the  unchangeable  priesthood 
commenced  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ.  That 
he  of  whom  these  things  were  spoken,  the  "  priest 
for  ever  after  the  order  of  Melchizedec,  pertaineth 
to  another  tribe  of  which  no  man  gave  attendance 
at  the  altar/'    "  For  such  an  high  priest  became 
us,  who  is  holy,  harmless,  undefiled,  separate 
from  sinners,  and  made  higher  than  the  heavens  ; 
who  needeth  not  daily,  as  those  high  priests,  to 
offer  up  sacrifice,  first  for  his  own  sins  and  then 
for  the  people's :  for  this  he  did  once,  when  he 
offered  up  himself."    Early  Friends,  therefore, 
as  a  christian  body,  acknowledged  no  priesthood 
in  the  manner  in  which  it  is  genei'ally  received 
They  had  no  individual  appointed  and  designated 
as  such.    He  who  is  passed  into  the  heavens 
•was  alone  their  priest,  Jesus  Christ,  the  same 
yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever.    Having  then 
.no  appointed  priest,  it  follows  that  they  had 
no  priestly  vestments,  no  altar,  no  priestly  rites, 
no  daily  or  appointed  sacrifice.     One  sacrifice 
had  been  made  for  them,  and   not  for  them 
only,  but  "  once  for  all ;"  and  there  was  no  need 
of  any  other.    Divested  of  all  external  appliances 
for  worship,  they  required  none  of  those  adventi- 
tious aids  which  are  but  the  inventions  and  inno- 
vations of  men.    Their  meeting-houses  at  first 
were  in  "  upper  rooms,"  or  private  houses,  or  in 
the   open  air — afterwards  in  places  set  apart. 
They  contained  no  painting,  no  tablets  of  the 
Mosaic  la"w,  no  gilded  sentences  of  Scripture,  no 
crosses,  candles,  or  pulpit,  and  no  altar  table. 
Their  ministers  required  flo  robes  or  vestments. 
Their  dignity  was  estimated  only  as  in  the  sim- 
plicity they  were  the  devoted  servants  of  Christ 
Everything  which  appeals  to  the  senses  was  de 
clined  and  refused.    Their  meeting-liouses  were 
plain,  unadorned  structures;  and  there  was  no 
one  thing  in  their  architecture  or  furniture  cal- 
culated to  lead  the  mind  away  from  the  solemn 
contemplation  of  the  things  which  be  of  God. 

They  had  no  reserved  seats.  There  was  no 
cost  or  charge  for  sittings;  and  hence  there  was 
no  preference  to  the  rich.  Having  no  prescribed 
form,  they  entered  as  they  arrived,  or  as  they 
pleased ;  and  silently  walking  to  the  seats  they 
■were  accustomed  to  occupy,  or  to  such  as  they 
chose,  each  individual  on  entering  seated  himself 
or  herself — the  men  on  the  one  side  of  the  house, 
the  women  on  the  other.  There  was  no  bowing 
of  the  head  instantaneously,  as  is  often  the  case 
in  other  places  of  worship  ,  for  early  Friends,  as 
we  shall  hereafter  show,  considered  that  prayer 
cannot  effectually  and  properly  be  performed  in 
the  will  and  at  the  bidding  of  the  creaturely  part 
in  man.  It  was  a  conviction  with  early  Friends, 
that  as  no  individual  was  set  apart  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  on  each  time  of  their  being 
gathered  together  he  must  preach  to  them  or  con- 
duct their  service,  and  as  they  could  not  pay  their 
ministers  foi  preaching,  that  the  whole  body  of 
true  worshippers  under  the  gospel  dispensation  is 
properly  designated  a  royal  priesthood ;  and  that 
each  and  all  maj  offer  public  prayer  or  praise,  if 
called  to  do  so  bythe  great  Head  of  the  Church. 
There  was  no  restriction  as  to  who  should  speak ; 
but  all  might  speak  ^  moved  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Thus  it  not  unfrequeijtly  happened  that  in  difi'er- 
ent  parts  of  a  meetings  both  men  and  women 
would  successively  rise,  and  minister  either  by 
prayer,  or  preaching,  or  a\cording  to  the  "  ability 
iwhich  Grod  giveth."    If,  however, 


priest.    There  is  a  distinct  allusion  to  the  Jewish  jquently  the  case,  there  was  no  outward  ministry, 

then  all  worship  became  centred  in  the  deepest 
silence,  of  which  hereafter.  This  custom  of  meet- 
ing in  silence  as  a  preparatory  part  of  worship, 
cannot  be  said  to  have  originated  with  Friends : 
it  was  a  peculiar  feature  in  the  devotional  efforts  of 
the  Lord's  chosen  people  in  ancient  days;  for  when 
the  Jews  entered  their  synagogues  to  pray,  they 
remained  silent  for  some  time,  and  meditated  be- 
fore whom  they  stood.  It  will  be  evident  then, 
if  early  Friends  on  coming  together  for  wor- 
ship excluded  all  ceremony  and  form,  and  the 
customary  adaptations  in  use  by  other  religious 
bodies,  that  there  must  have  been  some  rule  and 
some  understood  arrangement  by  which  they 
were  governed  at  such  times.  If  it  had  not  been 
80 — if  all  were  left  to  follow  out  the  notions  of 
their  own  unsubjected  wills,  there  would  neces- 
sarily be  confusion. 

Now,  as  "  Grod  is  not  the  author  of  confusion," 
and  the  injunction  is,  let  all  things  be  done  de- 
cently and  in  order,  I  shall  endeavour  to  show 
what  were  the  views  of  early  Friends  on  this  point, 
and  the  arrangements  they  made  for  effectually 
carrying  out  this  interesting  portion  of  christian 
duty ;  and  in  doing  this,  present  to  the  readers  of 
'  The  British  Friend'  the  view  which  the  founder 
of  the  society  also  took,  both  in  respect  of  the 
ground  on  which  meetings  should  be  held  and 
gathered,  and  as  to  what  Friends  should  gath 
to;  for  this  purpose  we  must  refer  to  one  of 
George  Fox's  latest  epistles  to   the  christian 


churches  he  had  been  instrumental  in  gathering. 

"  Dear  Friends, — In  the  name  of  Jesus  keep 
all  your  meetings,  who  are  gathered  into  it,  in 
whose  name  ye  have  salvation ;  he  being  in  the 
midst  of  you  whose  name  is  above  every  name 
under  the  whole  heaven.  So  ye  have  a  Prophet, 
Bishop,  Shepherd,  Priest,  and  Counsellor  above 
all  the  counsellors,  priests,  bishops,  prophets,  and 
shepherds  under  the  whole  heaven,  to  exercise  his 
office  amongst  you  in  your  meetings  gathered  in 
his  name.  For  Christ's  meeting  and  gathering 
is  above  all  the  meetings  and  gatherings  under 
the  whole  heaven ;  and  the  faith  that  Christ  is 
the  author  of,  and  the  worship  that  he  hath  set 
up,  and  his  fellowship  in  the  gospel,  is  above  all 
historical  faiths  that  men  have  made,  together 
with  their  worships  and  fellowships  under  the 
whole  heaven." 

Early  Friends  therefore  gathered  in  the  name 
of  Jesus  only;  on  him  alone  they  waited,  looking 
diligently  for  the  influences  of  his  own  Spirit,  to 
render  their  offering,  whether  silent  or  vocal,  a 
true  tribute  of  thanksgiving,  meditation,  prayer, 
or  praise,  and  acceptable  in  the  divine  sight. 
^  J.B.  B. 


and  the  upper  part  of  the  walls  is  faced  with 
highly  polished  tiles,  eight  inches  square,  in 
every  conceivable  variety  of  colour,  on  which  are 
inscribed  various  passages  from  the  Mohammedan 
credenda;  thus  forming  a  most  singular  and  strik- 
ingly beautiful  mosaic.  The  roof,  covered  with 
tiles,  of  the  same  manufacture,  arranged  in  va- 
rious elegant  devices,  rises  toward  the  perpendicu- 
lar part  under  the  dome,  which  is  double,  and 
spherical  in  form,  whose  apex  is  crowned  with  a 
magnificently  gilded  crescent. 

The  interior  of  this  splendid  structure  is  paved 
throughout  with  gray  marble,  and  its  walls  cov- 
ered with  the  same  costly  material  of  a  fine  white 
colour.  Twenty-four  pillars  constitute  a»concen- 
tric  nave  ;  the  eight  opposite  the  angles  are  square 
and  plain;  and  the  I'emaining  sixteen,  being  two 
to  each  face  of  the  octagon,  are  circular  in  form, 
and  most  artistically  ornamented  with  fine  golden 
capitals  of  a  composite  style.  Above  the  pillars 
is  a  plain  marble  plinth,  surmounted  by  twenty- 
four  arches  wrought  witli  the  greatest  mechanical 
skill  into  minute  compartments,  and  each  com- 
partment gilded  with  the  most  exquisite  taste. 
Based  on  a  remarkably  handsome  elevation  or 
platform  is  another  circle,  consisting  of  four 
square  and  eight  round  pillars,  with  plain  plinth 
and  ornamented  arches.  The  outer  circle  of  pil- 
lars, plinth,  and  arches  are  the  support  of  the  spa- 
cious roof,  and  the  inner  circle  the  support  of  the 
spherical  dome,  the  interior  of  which  is  coloured 
with  the  utmost  splendor  in  all  the  varied  tints  of 
the  rainbow,  and  gilded  with  consummate  skill  in 
the  Arabesque. 

And  when  the  golden  sun  sets  in  all  its  glorious 
majesty,  in  the  beauteous  eastern  sky,  and  when 
the  cool  shades  of  eventide  steal  gently  over  the 
landscape,  partially  enveloping  the  very  enchant- 
ing scenery  around  Mount  Moriah  in  silvery  twi- 
light— then  this  Saracenic  mosque  is  brilliantly 
illuminated  with  one  hundred  and  eighty  lamps 
of  the  most  elegant  construction. — J.J.  Hash. 
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SaMMARY  OF  EVEiNTS. 
Foreign. — News  from  England  to  the  5th  inst.    It  is 
asserted  positively  that  the  Archduke  Maximilian  will 
accept  and  occupy  the  Mexican  throne.  The  Daily  News 
says,  that  the  archduke  and  archduchess  were  expected 
shortly  to  visit  Napoleon  at  Paris,  whence  they  will  pro- 
ceed to  St.  Nazain,  to  embark  in  an  Austrian  frigate, 
attended  by  a  French  man-of-war,  for  Vera  Cruz.  Ad- 
vices from  Batavia  state,  that  the  pirate  Alabama  was 
cruizing  between  Nicholas  Point  and  North  Salem,  about 
the  14th  of  Eleventh  month.    The  crews  of  the  Amauda 
and  Winged  Racer,  before  reported  as  having  bceu  de- 
stroyed by  the  Alabama,  have  been  landed  at  Batavia. 
The  English  revenue  returns,  for  1863,  show  a  decrease 
of  £562,800  as  compared  with  the  previous  year.  This 
is  more  than  accounted  for  by  the  reduction  of  the  in- 
come tax.    The  Holsteia  question  is  still  threatening. 
The  king  of  Denmark  had  reached  Flensburg  on  a  visit 
to  his  army  in  Schleswig.  The  Danish  troops  have  com- 
pletely evacuated  Holstein,  including  six  villages  north 
of  the  Eiber,  which  are  geographically  a  part  of  Schles- 
wig, but  had  been  incorporated  with  Holstein.  The 
Danish  government  has  called  out  19,000  reserve  troops. 
It  was  the  general  belief  in  Copenhagen,  that  the  French 
and  English  fleets  will  soon  appear  in  the  Danish  waters. 
The  rebel  steamer  Florida  had  completed  her  repairs  at 
Brest,  and  was  anchored  about  two  hundred  yards  from 
the  United  States  gunboat  Kearsage.    A  French  vessel 
of  war  will  accompany  each  ship  to  sea  with  an  interval 
of  twenty-four  hours  between  their  departures.   An  ad- 
dress to  the  French  Emperor  was  introduced  into  the 
Corps  Legislatilf  on  the  4th  inst.    The  address  is  very 
pacific  in  its  tone  towards  Russia  and  Poland,  and  ex- 
tols the  Emperor's  scheme  for  a  Congress.  It  is  reported 
that  the  Fi'ench  and  American  governments  were  ex- 
blocks  of  white   marble,    between   wmcn   small  Ipgcted  to  bid  for  the  Great  Eastern  at  the  auction  sale 
pieces  of  purple  stone  are  occasionally  introduced ;  I  on  the  14th  inst.  The  Liverpool  cotton  market  was  firm 


Mosque  of  Omar. — The  Mosque  of  Omar  at 
Jerusalem,  erected  by  the  Caliph  Omar  upon  the 
summit  of  Mount  Moriah,  on  the  site  of  the  tem- 
ple built  by  Solomon,  is  one  of  the  finest  speci- 
mens of  ancient  Saracenic  architecture  in  exis- 
tence. It  is  ninety  feet  in  height,  and  perfectly 
octangular  in  form,  each  side  measuring  exactly 
seventy  feet  in  width.  It  is  entered  by  four 
beautiful  gates,  facing  the  cardinal  points.  The 
three  former  entrances  have  each  an  elaborately 
carved  timberwork  porch ;  while  the  portico  of  the 
latter— the  Babel  Kebla— is  supported  by  eight 
noble  Corinthian  pillars  of  marble.  The  four 
sides  of  these  entrances  have  each  six  fine  windows 
of  o'lass,  stained  with  the  richest  colours ;  and  the 
remaining  four  sides  of  the  octagon  have  each 
seven,  uniform  in  every  particular.  The  lower 
part  of  the  walls  of  the  exterior  are  faced  with 
"     of  white  marble,  between  which  small 
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and  advancing.  Wheat  and  corn  had  also  an  upward 
tendency.    Consols,  91. 

New  Granada. — Revolutionary  movements  have  broken 
out  in  the  States  of  Antigua,  Santander  and  Boyaca,  in 
New  Granada,  under  the  auspices  of  the  conservative 
party. 

Chili. — A  late  arrival  at  Panama  brought  news  from 
Valparaiso,  that  the  Cathedral  in  Santiago,  Chili,  caught 
fire  on  the  14th  ultimo,  when  densely  paclied  with  human 
beings.  The  doors  were  closed  by  the  pressure  of  the 
crowd  in  their  frantic  efforts  to  escape.  The  interior  of 
the  building  being  ornamented  with  light  drapery  and 
other  inflammable  material,  was  soon  in  a  blaze,  and 
the  flames  spreading  rapidly  throughout  the  whole 
building,  most  of  the  people  in  it  were  either  burned  or 
crushed  to  death.  About  one  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  fifty  bodies,  mostly  of  women  and  children,  had  been 
recover^  from  the  ruins.  The  cathedral  contained 
20,000  lights,  from  some  of  which  the  fire  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  drapery  of  a  gigantic  image  of  the  virgin. 

Mexico. — City  of  Mexico  dates  to  Twelfth  month  2 2d, 
have  been  received.  On  the  17th  ult..  General  Uraga, 
with  5000  Mexicans,  attacked  the  French  army  intrench- 
ed at  Morelia,  and  was  repulsed  with  a  loss  of  2000  men 
killed  and  wounded.  Previous  to  this  disaster,  Uraga 
had  inflicted  considerable  damage  on  the  French  by 
capturing  their  supplies.  He  proposes  to  continue  a 
guerilla  warfare,  and  was  gathering  reinforcements  for 
that  purpose.  The  impression  prevailed  at  Mexico  that 
Maximilian  would  be  induced  to  abandon  the  throne, 
and  that  some  Spanish  Prince  would  be  substituted,  on 
the  condition  that  France  and  Spain  shall  uphold  the 
new  government. 

United  States. — Congress. — The  conscription  bill  and 
various  other  subjects  have  been  under  discussion.  The 
people  of  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  have  presented  peti- 
tions asking  an  extension  of  their  boundary  lines.  The 
President  has  approved  and  signed  an  act  extending  the 
bounties  heretofore  paid  to  volunteers,  to  the  first  of  3d 
month  next.  The  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Re- 
presentatives, appointed  to  take  into  consideration  the 
subject  of  constructing  a  railroad  between  New  York 
and  Washington,  have  come  to  the  conclusion  not  to 
entertain,  at  present,  the  question  of  building  a  road  at 
the  expense  of  the  government;  but  will  consider  any 
proposition  from  individuals  with  reference  to  the 
scheme.  In  response  to  a  call  of  the  Senate  committee 
on  military  affairs,  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions  states, 
that  the  whole  number  of  applications  for  pensions  up 
to  First  month  1st,  186-i,  has  been  81,281.  The  claims 
of  28,557  persons  had  been  tiunUy  acted  upon;  of  these 
25,420  were  admitted,  and  3,137  rejected.  The  cases  of 
most  of  the  others  were  suspended  for  further  evidence, 
or  for  information  from  the  Departments. 

Southern  and  Miscellaneous. — It  is  reported  that  the 
President's  amnesty  proclamation  is  causing  much  trou- 
ble to  the  rebel  government  and  officers;  the  privates 
wishing  to  lay  down  their  arras  and  accept  its  conditions. 
In  1862  the  gold  dollar  sold  for  $1.70  in  New  York  and 
Philadelphia,  while  at  the  same  time  it  commanded 
$2.50  in  Richmond.  It  is  now  selling  here  at  about 
$1.59,  but  brings  $20,  of  confederate  currency,  in  Rich- 
mond. The  rebels  are  believed  to  have  still  30,000  men 
in  the  field  west  of  the  Mississippi.  General  Polk  has  su- 
perseded Johnston  in  the  rebel  command  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. His  force  is  estimated  at  17,000  men.  A  propo- 
sition, has  been  made  in  the  Rebel  Congress  to  conscript 
negroes  for  soldiers,  but  it  was  earnestly  opposed  by  the 
members  from  Virginia,  Georgia,  and  South  Carolina. 
It  is  reported  that  General  Hragg's  army  (now  Ilardie's) 
is  greatly  demoralized,  and  the  men  deserting  in  large 
numbers.  The  new  steamer  Dare  attempted  on  the  7th 
inst.,  to  get  into  Wilmington,  N.  C,  but  was  chased  off 
by  the  United  States  gun-boats.  She  afterwards  ran 
ashore  above  Georgetown,  and  was  completely  wrecked. 
Admiral  Lee  furnishes  a  list,  showing  the  Uare  to  be  the 
twentieth  steamer  captured  or  destroyed  by  the  blockad- 
ing fleet  oir  Wilmington  within  tlie  last  si.v  months, 
making  an  average  ca|)tiire  of  one  steamer  in  every  nine 
days.  On  the  12th  inst.  there  was  ice  in  Richmond  three 
iuchcs  in  thickness.  A  Charleston  despatch  of  the  13tii 
speaks  of  the  bombardment  as  almost  continuous.  Gen. 
Gilmore  hud  unmasked  more  large  guns  in  Fort  Gregg. 
Some  damage  to  property,  but  no  loss  of  life  had  resulted 
from  the  bombardment  recently.  General  McNeil,  cora- 
ninnding  the  Department  of  the  Frontier,  has  arrived  in 
St.  Loui.i,  and  states  that  deserters  from  the  rebels  in 
large  numbers  were  entering  the  Union  lines.  The  rebel 
forces  in  Arkansas  are  said  to  have  suffered  severely 
from  the  late  e.xtrurao  cold. 

Miiryhmd. — In  the  House  of  Delegates  a  preamble  and 
resolutions  introduced  by  Ilebb,  of  Allegheny,  was 
adopted  on  the  12th  inst.,  by  a  vote  of  51  yeas  to  15 
nays.    The  resolutions,  which  coQleniplatc  the  removal 


of  slavery,  declare,  that  the  true  interests  of  Maryland 
demand  that  the  policy  of  emancipation  should  imme 
diately  be  inaugurated  within  her  borders,  that  the 
legislature  declares  its  intention  to  submit  to  the  peo 
pie,  at  as  early  a  day  as  practicable,  a  call  for  a  Consti- 
tutional convention,  so  as  to  give  them  an  opportunity 
to  carry  such  policy  into  effect;  and  requesting  the 
Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress  from  Mary 
land,  to  use  all  honourable  efforts  to  secure  the  passage 
of  a  law  by  Congress  whereby  all  loss  of  slaves  shall  be 
remunerated. 

California. — The  total  debt  of  the  State,  on  the  first  of 
Twelfth  month,  1863,  was  $4,839,553,  against  $5,569,- 
294,  the  year  previous,  a  diminution  of  $729, Y41.  The 
receipts  into  the  State  Treasury,  during  the  year,  were 
$1 ,626,278,  the  payments  $2,097,268,  including  the  State 
quota  paid  to  the  United  States  on  the  direct  tax  levied 
by  Congress.  The  valuation  of  real  and  personal  pro- 
perty in  the  State  is  $474,000,000.  About  $52,500,000 
in  gold  arrived  at  San  Francisco  in  1863.  Of  this 
amount,  $12,000,000  came  from  Washoe,  $5,000,000 
from  Oregon,  Idaho,  Washington  and  British  Columbia, 
$2,000,000  from  Mexico,  and  the  balance  from  this  State. 
The  export  of  treasure,  as  shown  by  the  manifests  of 
steamers  and  sailing  vessels,  were  $46,000,000,  of  which 
$28,500,000  went  direct  to  England,  $4,000,000  to  China, 
and  $2,000,000  to  Mexico. 

The  Finances. — The  deposits  for  the  United  States 
5-20  loan  continue  large,  amounting  last  week,  at  the 
office  in  Philadelphia,  to  $14,512,750.  The  revenue  from 
customs  at  New  York,  during  the  last  calendar  year, 
amounted  to  $58,886,054.  In  1862,  the  amount  was 
$52,254,113,  and  in  1861  only  $21,715,081. 

Exports  and  Imports. — Subjoined  is  a  summary  of  the 
value  of  the  different  articles  of  exports  from  New  York 
for  the  calendar  year  : 

1861.  1862.  1863. 

Domesticprod.  $131,235,900  $149,180,000  $164,249,300 
Foreign,  dutiable,  5,204,100  4,901,500  5,424,500 
Foreign,  free,         2,154,900      2,862,800  1,037,100 


Total  mdse.,  $138,594,800  $156,934,900  $170,710,900 
Specie,  4,236,200     59,436,900  49,754,200 


Total  exports,  $142,831,100  $216,371,800  $220,465,100 
Subjoined  is  a  summary  of  the  importations  at  New 
York  for  the  calendar  year  : 

1861.  1862.  1863. 

Dry  Goods,  $43,636,100  ',$56,120,700  $67,254,500 
General  mdse.,  81,977,800    'll7,151,200  119,949,900 

Total  mdse.,  $125,614,500  $173,271,900  $187,204,400 
Specie,  37,088,400         1,390,300  1,476,900 


Total  imp'ts,  $162,702,900   $174,662,200  $188,681,300 
Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week  330.   Of  consump- 
tion, 53  ;  croup,  11 ;  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  24  ;  ma- 
ignant  typhus  and  other  fevers,  38. 

The  Markets,  ^c. — The  following  were  the  quotations 
on  the  18th  inst.  Neiv  York. — American  gold  59  percent, 
premium.  The  shipments  of  gold  during  the  previous 
week  were  very  large.  Balance  in  the  New  York  Sub- 
Treasury,  $38,598,241.  Middlings  cotton,  82  a  83  cents. 
Superfine  State  flour,  $6.60  a  $6.75.  Shipping  Ohio, 
$7.50  a  $7.65.  Baltimore  flour,  $7.70  a  $8. 15.  Chicago 
spring  wheat,  $1.55  a  $1.58  ;  red  western,  $1.62  a  $1.65; 
amber,  $1.66  a  $1.67  ;  white  Michigan,  $1.90.  Oats,  91 
a  93  cts.  Old  yellow  corn,  $1.29  ;  new,  $1.21  a  $1.24. 
Hay,  $1.50  a  $1.60  per  100  lbs.  Fhiladelphia.—Super- 
fine  flour,  fair  to  good,  $7.25  a  $7.50  Red  wheat,  $1.65 
a  $1.70;  white,  $1.75  a  $1.90.  Rye,  $1.41.  Yellow 
corn,  new,  $1.11  Oats,  86  cts.  Clover  seed,  $8.25  a 
.75.  The  cattle  market  was  dull,  about  2000  head 
were  offered,  of  these,  400  were  left  over  unsold.  No 
change  in  prices,  which  ranged  from  $8  to  $12.50  the 
100  pounds  net,  for  common  to  extra  quality.  About 
3000  hogs  were  sold  at  prices  ranging  from  $10  to  $12.50 
the  100  pounds  net.  Of  sheep,  5000  were  sold  at  $6  a 
$7.50  per  100  pounds  gross. 


RECEIPTS.  J 
Received  from  Henry  Lupton,  0.,  per  B.  V.  Stratton, 
$2,  to  No.  21,  vol.  38  ;  from  E.  W.  Cope,  Pa,,  $2,  to  No. 
21,  vol.  38;  from  Nicholas  D.  Tripp,  N.  Y.,  $2,  vol.  37  ; 
from  Jonathan  Bi  iggs,  0.,  $4,  vols.  36  ami  37  ;  from  J. 
R.  Tatum,  Del.,  $2,  to  No.  21,  vol.  38;  from  Wm.  P. 
Bedell,  lo.,  $2,  vol.  36,  and  fot  Jos.  Embree,  lo.,  $4, 
vols.  35  and  36. 

Received  by  the  Treasurer  of  the  Freedmen's  Associa- 
tion, from  Jehu  Fawcett,  0.,  $50.65  from  Friends  of 
Upper  Springfield  Meeting,  0.,  and  $50  from  Friends  and 
others  within  the  vicinity  of  Sandy  Spring  Meeting,  0.; 
also  from  A.  B.  S.,  Pa.,  $5- 


The  Meeting  of  the  Woman's  Aid  Association  will  be 
held  at  the  committee-room  of  Arch  Street  Meeting,  on 
Seventh-day  afternoon,  at  4  o'clock,  the  23d  of  First 
month,  1864. 


GRISCOM'STREET  SOUP  HOUSE. 

"  The  Society  for  supplying  the  poor  of  the  city  with 
Soup,"  have  opened  their  House,  No.  16  Griscom  street, 
(between  Fourth  and  Fifth,  and  Spruce  and  Pine  streets,) 
where  they  are  delivering  soup  to  the  needy,  daily,  ex- 
cept First-days,  between  11  and  1  o'clock. 

Relying  on  the  liberality  of  the  benevolent,  annually 
extended,  to  support  their  efforts  to  relieve  the  distressed, 
they  respectfully  solicit  contributions,  which  will  be 
gratefully  received  by  Thomas  Evans,  817  Arch  street; 
Jeremiah  Hacker,  316  South  Fourth  street,  or  William 
Evans,  Jr.,  Treasurer,  252  South  Front  street. 

Philada.  First  month  11th,  1864. 


NOTICE. 

A  competent  Female  Teacher  wishes  a  situation  in  a 
Friends'  School  in  this  city. 

Apply  at  the  Office  of  "  The  Friend." 


The  Managers  of  the  "  Tract  Association  of  Friends," 
are  desirous  of  preserving  a  limited  number  of  copies  of 
the  "  Moral  Almanac"  for  future  reference  and  use.  Per- 
sons having  duplicate  copies  which  they  do  not  value, 
for  the  years  1838,  '39,  '40,  '41,  '42,  '43,  '44,  and  '54, 
would  confer  a  favour  by  leaving  them  with  the  agent  of 
the  Board,  No.  304  Arch  Street. 


WANTED, 

At  the  Shelter  for  Coloured  Orphans,  a  person  of 
mature  age  to  assist  in  the  sewing  and  some  other  duties. 
A  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends  preferred. 


WEST-TOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 

A  young  man  competent  to  act  as  an  Assistant  Teacher 
in  the  school  is  wanted  immediately. 

Application  may  be  made  to  James  Emlen,  West 
Chester;  Joel  Evans,  Springfield;  Joseph  Scattergood, 
413  Spruce  street,  Philad.;  Chas  J.  Allen,  304  Arch  St. 

Twelfth  month  22d,  18B3. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

NEAR  PRANKFORD,  (tWENTY-THIRD  WARD,  PHILADELPHIA.) 

Physician  and  Superintendent, — Joshua  H.  Woethinq- 
TON,  M.  D. 

Application  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  may  be 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  to  Charles  Ellis,  Clerk 
of  the  Board  of  Managers,  No.  637  Market  Street,  Phila' 
delphia,  or  to  any  other  Member  of  the  Board. 


Married,  on  Fourth-day,  the  28th  of  Tenth  month  last, 
at  Friends'  Meeting-house  on  Twelfth  street,  Charles 
P.  Dawson  to  Emily  E.,  daughter  of  Robert  Pearsall,  all 
of  this  city. 


Died,  on  Third-day  the  15th  of  Twelfth  month,  1863 
Richard  Randolph,  of  this  city,  in  the  73d  year  of  his 
age. 

 ,  in  Juliustown,  Burlington  county,  N.  J.,  on 

Fourth-day,  the  16th  of  Twelfth  month,  1863,  Mar^: 
Letchworth,  in  the  79th  year  of  her  age,  daughter  o 
John  and  Elizabeth  Letchworth,  at  one  period  of  East 
Fallowfield,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.,  but  lastly  of  this  city. 

 ,  on  the  31st  ult.,  in  the  94th  year  of  her  age 

Rachel  McCollin,  a  beloved  member  and  elder  of  Phila- 
delphia Monthly  Meeting.  Becoming,  by  conviucemeni 
in  early  life,  a  member  of  the  religious  Society  of  Friends 
it  was  her  earnest  concern  through  a  long  course  o) 
years,  to  walk  consistently  with  the  doctrines  thereof,  in 
humility  and  watchfulness  of  spirit.  Sb«  was  meek 
though  firm  in  the  support  of  these  christian  testimonies 
and  when  bodily  health  permitted,  diligeut  in  the  attend 
ance  of  all  our  religious  meetings.  And  the  language  o 
her  circumspect  and  consistent  life  is,  '  Come,  follow  me 
as  I  have  endeavoured  to  follow  Chriit."  Near  her  clost 
she  expressed  that  she  was  willing  ^o  go  ;  and  believed 
that  nothing  was  in  her  way ;  though  it  was  not  by  anj 
works  of  righteousness  which  shf  had  done,  but  through 
the  merits  and  mercy  of  her  -lear  Redeemer  that  sh« 
should  be  saved.  "  Blessed  a-e  the  dead  that  die  in  tht 
Lord,  from  henceforth  ;  yea  salth  the  Spirit,  that  thej 
may  rest  from  their  labour,  and  their  works  do  follow 
them." 


WM.  H.  «?ILE,  PRINTER, 
Lodge  street,  opp«J>te  the  PennsylTaaia  Bank. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

The  valley  of  the  Mississippi  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  features  ia  the  geography  of  the  United 
States,  embracing  as  it  does  so  vast  an  extent  of 
country,  with  such  a  variety  of  soil  and  climate 
Since  the  rebellion  broke  out  into  war,  it  has  been 
the  scene  of  the  most  gigantic  struggle  for  su- 
premacy, and  the  most  fiercely  contested  and  bloody 
battles  have  taken  place  at  different  points  within 
it.  It  is  now  thought  to  be  nearly  freed  from  the 
domination  of  the  rebels,  and  its  possession  em- 
boldens the  Government  to  assume  that  the  war 
is  nearly  at  an  end.  It  probably  will  in  time  be 
come  densely  populated,  and  must  command  a 
j)reponderating  influence  in  regulating  the  policy 
of  the  na(iou. 

It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  some  extracts  from 
Flint's  Geography  of  this  valley  may  be  interest- 
ing to  the  readers  of  "  The  Friend." 

"  The  general  surface  of  the  Mississippi  Valley 
may  be  classed  under  three  distinct  aspects ;  the 
thickly  timbered,  the  barrens,  and  the  prairie 
country.  In  the  first  division,  every  traveller  has 
remarked,  as  soon  as  he  descends  to  this  valley,  a 
grandeur  in  the  form  and  size  of  the  trees,  a  depth 
of  verdure  in  the  foliage,  a  magnificent  prodigality 
of  growth  of  every  sort,  that  distinguishes  this 
country  from  other  regions.  The  trees  are  large, 
tall,  and  rise  aloft,  like  columns,  free  from 
branches.  In  the  rich  lands  they  are  generally 
wreathed  with  a  drapery  of  ivy,  bignonia,  grape 
vines,  or  other  creepers.  Intermingled  with  the 
foliage  of  the  trees,  are  the  broad  leaves  of  the 
grape  vines,  with  trunks  sometimes  as  large  as  the 
human  body.  Frequently  these  forests  are  as  free 
from  undergrowth  as  an  orchard.  Sometimes  the 
only  shrub  that  is  seen  among  the  trees,  is  the 
pawpaw,  with  its  splendid  foliage  and  graceful 
stems.  In  other  places,  especially  in  the  richer 
alluvions  of  the  south,  beneath  the  trees^  there  are 
impenetrable  cane  brakes  and  tangle  of  brambles, 
briar  vines,  and  every  sort  of  weeds.  These  are 
the  safe  retreats  of  bears  and  panthers.  This  un- 
dergrowth universally  indicates  a  rich  soil. 

"  The  country  denominated  '  barrens/  has  a 
very  distinct  and  peculiar  configuration.  It  is 
generally  a  country  with  a  surface  undulating  with 
gentle  hills,  of  a  particular  form.  They  are  long 
and  uniform  ridges.  The  soil  is,  for  the  most 
part,  of  a  clayey  texture,  of  a  reddish  or  greyish 
colour,  and  is  covered  with  a  tall  coarse  grass.  In 
addition  to  a  peculiarity  of  feature,  more  easily 
felt  than  described,  the  trees  are  generally  very 
sparse,  seldom  large,  or  very  small.    They  are 


chiefly  of  the  different  kinds  of  oak,  and  the  bar- 
ren trees  have  an  appearance  and  configuration 
appropriate  to  the  soil  they  inhabit.  The  land 
never  exceeds  second  rate  in  quality,  and  is  more 
generally  third  rate.  It  is  favourable,  in  the  pro- 
par  Intitudcs,  to  the  growth  of  wheat  and  orchards. 
On  the  whole,  this  country  has  an  aspect  so  pecu- 
liar and  appropriate,  that  no  person  at  all  used  to 
the  country,  is  in  doubt  for  a  moment,  when  he 
enters  on  the  region  of  the  barrens.  There  are 
large  districts  of  this  kind  of  country  in  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  and  Alabama.  They  are  common  in 
Illinois  and  Missouri,  and  are  seen  with  more  or 
less  frequency  over  all  the  valley  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. 

''In  this  region,  and  in  the  hazle  or  bushy 
prairies,  we  most  frequently  see  those  singular 
cavities  called  '  sink  holes.'  They  are  generally  in 
the  shape  of  funnels  or  inverted  cones,  from  ten  to 
seventy  feet  in  depth,  and  on  the  surface,  from 
sixty  to  three  hundred  feet  in  circumference. 
There  are  generally  willows,  and  other  aquatic 
vegetation,  at  their  sides  and  bottoms.  The  people 
here  have  their  own  theories,  to  account  for  these 
singular  cavities;  and  as  an  earthquake  is  the 
agent  most  likely  to  seize  on  the  imagination,  and 
the  most  convenient  one  to  solve  inexplicable  re- 
sults, they  have  generally  supposed  them  the 
work  of  earthquakes.  Others  have  imagined  them 
the  huge  wells,  from  which  the  domesticated  mam- 
moths, and  till'  gigantic  races  of  past  generations, 
quenched  their  t;iirst.  There  is  little  doubt,  that 
they  are  caused,  by  running  waters,  which  find 
their  way  in  the  lime-stone  cavities,  beneath  the 
upper  stratum  of  soil.  Wc  shall  see  elsewhere 
that  the  stratum  generally  rests  on  a  base  of  lime- 
stone ;  and  that  between  this  and  the  sub-strata, 
there  are  often  continuous  cavities,  as  we  see  in 
the  lime-stone  caverns ;  and  that  in  these  inter- 
stices, between  the  difl'erent  strata  of  rocks, 
brooks,  and  even  considerable  streams  pursue  un- 
interrupted courses  under  ground.  The  cause  of 
these  sink  holes  was  probably  a  fissure  in  the  su- 
perstratum of  lime-stone.  The  friable  soil  above 
found  its  way  through  this  fissure,  and  was  washed 
away  by  the  running  waters  beneath.  In  fact,  the 
ear  often  distinguishes  the  sound  of  waters  run- 
ning beneath,  at  the  bottom  of  these  sink  holes. 

"  The  remaining,  and  by  far  the  most  extensive 
surface  is  that  of  the  prairies.  Although  they 
have  no  inconsiderable  diversity  of  aspect,  they 
may  be  classed  under  three  general  divisions  :  the 
healthy,  or  bushy,  the  alluvial,  or  wet,  and  the 
dry  prairies.  The  healthy  prairies  seem  to  be  of 
an  intermediate  character  between  the  alluvial 
prairies  and  the  barrens.  They  have  springs 
covered  with  hazle  and  furzy  bushes,  small  sassa- 
fras shrubs,  with  frequent  grape  vines,  and  in  the 
summer  with  an  infinite  profusion  of  flowers,  and 
the  brushes  are  often  overtopped  with  the  common 
hop  vine.  Prairies  of  this  description  are  very 
common  in  Indiana,  Illinois  and  Missouri,  and 
they  alternate  among  the  other  prairies  for  a  con- 
siderable distance  towards  the  Rocky  mountains. 

The  dry  prairies  are,  for  the  most  part,  desti- 
tute of  springs,  and  of  all  vegetation,  but  weeds, 
flowering  plants,  and  grass.    To  the  eye  they  are  | 


so  nearly  level,  and  the  roundings  of  their  undu- 
lations so  gentle,  that  the  eye,  taking  in  a  great 
surface  at  a  single  view,  deems  them  a  dead  level. 
But  the  ravines,  made  by  the  water  courses  through 
them,  sufficiently  indicate  that  their  swells  and 
declinations  communicate  a  quick  motion  to  the 
waters  that  fall  on  them.  This  is  by  faf  the  most 
extensive  class  of  prairies.  These  are  the  plains 
over  which  the  buffaloes  range.  These  are  the 
plains,  without  wood  or  water,  in  which  the  travel- 
ler may  wander  for  days,  and  see  the  horizon  on 
every  side  sinking  to  contact  with  the  grass. 

"  The  alluvial  or  wet  prairies  form  the  last  and 
smallest  division.    They  generally  occur  on  the 
margins  of  the  great  water  courses,  although  they 
are  often  found,  with  all  their  distinctive  features, 
far  from  the  point  where  waters  now  run.  They 
are  generally  basins,  as  regards  the  adjacent  re- 
gions, and  their  outlines  are  marked  by  regular 
benches.    They  are,  for  the  most  part,  of  a  black, 
deep,  and  very  friable  soil,  and  of  exhaustless  fer- 
tility.   In  the  proper  latitudes,  they  are  the  best 
soils  for  wheat  and  maize;  but  are  ordinarily  too 
tender  and  loamy  for  the  cultivated  grasses.  They 
rear  their  own  native  grasses  of  astonishing  height 
and  luxuriance.    An  exact  account  of  the  size 
and  rankness  of  the  weeds,  flowering  plants,  and 
grass,  on  the  richer  alluvial  prairies  of  Illinois  and 
Missouri,  would  seem  to  those  who  have  not  seen 
chem,  an  idle  exaggeration.    Still  more  than  the 
rolling  prairies,  they  impress  the  eye  as  a  dead 
level ;  but  they  still  have  their  slight  inclinations 
towards  their  benches,  where  their  waters  are 
arrested  and  carried  off.  But,  from  their  immense 
amount  of  vegetation,  and  from  the  levelness  of 
their  surface,  wherever  they  are  considerably  ex- 
tensive, they  have  small  ponds,  plashes  and  bay- 
ous, which  fill  from  the  rivers  and  from  rains,  and 
are  only  drained,  during  the  intense  heats  of  sum- 
mer, by  evaporation.    These  ponds  in  the  alluvial 
prairies,  that  are  connected  with  the  rivers,  when 
they  overflow  by  bayous,  are  filled,  in  the  season 
of  high  waters,  with  fish  of  the  various  kinds.  As 
the  waters  subside,  and  their  connecting  courses 
with  the  river  become  dry,  the  fish  are  taken  by 
cart  loads  among  the  tall  grass,  where  the  water  is 
three  or  four  feet  deep.   When  the  waters  evapo- 
rate during  the  heats  of  summer,  the  fish  die ;  and 
although  thousands  of  buzzards  prey  upon  them, 
they  become  a  source  of  pollution  to  the  atmo- 
sphere.   Hence  these  prairies,  beautiful  as  they 
seem  to  the  eye,  and  extraordinary  as  is  there  fer- 
tility, are  very  unfavourable  positions,  in  point  of 
salubrity.  Flocks  of  deer  are  seen  scouring  across 
these  rich  plains,  or  feeding  peaceably  with  the 
domestic  cattle.    In  the  spring  and  autumn,  in- 
numerable flocks  of  water  fowls  are  seen  wheeling 
their  flight  about  the  lakes  and  ponds  of  these 
prairies.    They  find  copious  pasture  in  the  oily 
seeds  of  the  plants  and  grasses  that  have  seeded 
during  the  summer. 

"  During  the  months  of  vegetation,  no  adequate 
idea  could  be  conveyed  by  description  of  the  num- 
ber, forms,  varieties,  scents,  and  hues  of  the  flower- 
ing plants,  and  the  various  flowers  of  the  richer 
prairies.  In  the  barrens  are  four  or  five  varieties 
of  'ladies'  slippers,'  of  different  and  the  most 
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eplendid  colours.  The  violets,  and  the  humbler 
and  more  modest  kind  of  garden  flowers,  are  not 
capable  of  competing  with  the  rank  growth  of 
grass  and  weeds,  that  choke  them  on  the  surface. 
Some  of  the  taller  and  hardier  kinds  of  the  lilaceous 
plants  struggle  for  display,  and  rear  themselves 
nigh  enough  to  be  seen.  Most  of  the  prairie 
flowers  have  tall  and  arrowy  stems,  and  spiked  or 
tassellated  heads,  and  the  flowers  have  great  size, 
gaudiness,  and  splendour,  without  much  fragrance 
or  delicacy.  The  most  striking  of  these  flowers 
we  shall  attempt  to  class  and  describe  in  another 
place;  only  remarking  here,  that  during  the  sum- 
mer the  prairies  present  distinct  successions  of 
dominant  hues,  as  the  season  advances.  The  pre- 
valent colour  of  the  prairie  flowers  in  spring  is 
bluish  purple ;  in  midsummer  red,  with  a  con- 
eiderable  proportion  of  yellow.  In  autumn  the 
flowers  are  very  large,  many  of  them  of  the  MU- 
anthus  form,  and  the  prairie  receives  from  them 
such  a  splendid  colouring  of  yellow,  as  almost  to 
present  to  the  imagination  an  immense  surface  of 
gilding 

"  There  are  diffused  in  the  difi"erent  positions  of 
this  valley  the  common  proportions  of  minerals, 
oxides,  neutral  salts,  fossils,  and  the  difi"erent 
kinds  of  earths.  Salt  springs  are  found  in  a  thou- 
sand places  in  all  proportions  of  saline  impregna- 
tions, from  water  that  is  merely  brackish,  to  that 
which  is  much  Salter  than  sea  water.  It  is  obvi- 
ous to  remark  the  wise  and  benevolent  provision 
of  Providence  for  the  population  of  the  country, 
in  thus  providing,  at  such  distances  from  the  sea, 
an  article  so  essential  and  indispensable  to  the 
comfort  and  subsistence  of  civilized  man.  Hence 
it  results  that  there  is  no  point  in  this  valley  far 
removed  from  the  means  of  an  easy  and  cheap 
supply  of  this  necessary  article.  The  cattle  have 
discovered  this  impregnation  in  innumerable  licks. 
It  is  found  ip  form  like  a  hoar  frost,  in  '  Salt 
prairie,'  between  the  O.sage  and  the  Arkansas. 
Arkansas  and  Red  river  are  at  times  perceptibly 
brackish,  from  the  quantity  of  salt  in  solution  in 
the  water, 

"  On  the  waters  of  the  Little  Sioux  of  the  Mis- 
souri, and  on  a  branch  of  the  St.  Peters  of  the 
upper  Mississippi,  is  found  a  beautiful  species  of 
indurated  clay, — constituting  a  stone  of  the  most 
singular  appearance,  commonly  called  '  pipe  stone,' 
from  the  circumstance,  that  the  savages  in  all 
these  regions,  quite  to  the  western  sea,  make  their 


great  act  is  consummated  with  comparatively  little 
sufi^ering,  and  with  large  prospects  of  future  advan- 
tages to  the  nobles  and  proprietors  of  land,  save 
those  estates  only  which  should  fall  under  our  En- 
cumbered Estates  Act.  The  emancipated  serfs  are 
already,  I  am  told,  displaying  a 


pipes,  and  sometimes  their  other  ornaments  of  it. 
It  is  said  to  be  cut  from  the  quarry,  almost  with 
the  ease  of  wood.  It  hardens  in  the  air,  and  re- 
ceives an  exquisite  polish  of  impalpable  smooth- 
ness. It  is  nearly  of  the  colour  of  blood,  and  is  a 
beautiful  article  for  monumental  slabs,  vases,  and 
requirements  of  that  sort.  If  it  be  as  abundant, 
and  as  easily  procured,  as  has  been  said,  it  will 
one  day  become  an  article  of  extensive  use  through 
the  country.  For  although  marble  abounds,  this 
is  a  more  beautiful  material  than  any  marble  that 
we  have  seen.  It  has  b'>en  generally  asserted, 
that  an  imaginary  line  of  truce  extends  round  the 
places  where  the  stone  is  found,  within  which  the 
most  hostile  tribes  pursue  their  business  of  cutting 
out  stones  for  pipes  of  peace." 

(To  be  coDtiDued.) 


Emancipation  of  the  Serfs. — An  English  gen- 
tleman, who  has  been  travelling  in  the  interior  of 
Russia,  refers  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  to  tlie  work- 
ing of  thesclicme  forthe  emancipation  of  the  serfs, 
and  says  :  "  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  measure  the 
grandeur  of  this  peaceful  revolution,  by  which 
nearly  forty  millions  of  people  are  raised  from  a  con- 
dition closely  akin  to  slavery  to  the  level  of  the 
free  men  of  other  and  more  civilized  States.  This 


degree  of  intelli- 
gence and  industry  that  surprises  their  former  own 
ers ;  establishing  schools,  laying  out  hoarded  money 
on  land  and  tenements,  and  in  many  other  respects 
showing  great  intelligence  and  sagacity." — Eng- 
lish PapeV' 

Hot  "  The  Friend." 

Extracts  from  the  Writings  of  William  Bell. 

(Continued  from  page  166.) 

"Again,  the  form  of  godliness  exposes  a  man  to 
those  evils  that  are  incident  to  the  faithful  be- 
cause of  godliness.  Now  when  a  man  hath  the 
same  evils  with  the  faithful,  and  not  the  same 
power  to  support  him  under  those  evils;  when 
men  have  the  same  evils  in  the  flesh,  but  not  the 
same  power  in  the  spirit;  the  same  burdens  on 
their  shoulders,  but  not  the  same  everlasting  arms 
underneath  them,  they  fall  sadly  and  desperately, 
to  the  great  scandal  of  the  ways  of  God. 

"  However,  if  men  be  not  called  forth  to  such 
eminent  doings  and  sufferings,  and  so  escape  such 
manifest  discoveries  and  downfalls;  yet  the- form 
of 'godliness  hath  this  evil  in  it,  that  it  brings  a 
man  only  to  the  troublesome  part  of  religion,  but 
not  to  the  comfortable :  it  engages  a  man  in  the 
same  duties  with  the  godly,  but  supplies  him  not 
with  the  same  strength :  it  involves  him  in  the 
same  bitterness  of  flesh,  but  doth  not  furnish  him 
with  the  same  joy  of  spirit.  For  as  such  a  man's 
religion  doth  not  reach  above  flesh  and  blood,  no 
more  doth  his  strength  and  comforts.  And  so  he 
performs  duties  at  a  low  rate;  yea,  and  his  bare 
and  empty  form  casts  a  black  veil  upon  religion, 
and  utterly  obscures  its  beauty  and  glory,  and 
makes  the  world  judge  meanly  of  it,  and  to  think 
it  a  matter  only  of  singularity  and  humor,  and  not 
of  power.  Whereas,  when  a  christian  walks  in 
the  strength  of  the  Spirit,  doing  and  suffering  the 
will  of  God,  beyond  all  strength  and  abilities  of 
flesh  and  blood,  the  world  oftentimes  wonders  and 
gazes  at  him,  and  many  are  provoked  to  '  glorify 
God,  who  hath  given  such  power  to  men.' 

"  For  this  power  of  godliness,  among  other 
things,  hath  these  three  advantages :  First,  It 
makes  a  man  do  every  duty  strongly  and  mightily. 
And  whatever  might  take  a  man  off  from  duty,  or 
distract  and  disturb  him  in  it,  all  falls  to  nothing 
before  this  power.  There  is  that  strength  in  each 
duty,  performed  by  the  power  of  the  anointing, 
which  declares  it  to  be  the  operation  of  God  him- 
self in  man,  and  nothing  else  but  the  very  power 
of  God,  that  is,  Jesus  Christ  himself  in  action  in 
us.  Second,  It  makes  a  man  inflexible  in  the  ways 
of  God,  that  he  shall  neither  turn  to  the  right 
hand  nor  to  the  left,  but  take  straight  steps  towa^-ds 
the  mark  set  before  him.  No  fears,  nor  favours, 
nor  frowns,  nor  flatteries,  nor  temptations,  nor  in- 
sinuations, nor  designs  of  others,  nor  ends  of  his 
own,  can  turn  him  aside.  He  carries  such  strength 
in  his  spirit,  as  he  can  never  be  bended;  ancl  so 
far  forth  as  he  partakes  of  the  power  of  God,  he 
is  as  unmoveable  and  unchangeable  as  God  him- 
self. Third,  It  makes  a  man  invincible  by  all 
evils  and  enemies  :  because  all  the  power  against 
him  i.s  but  the  power  of  the  creature,  but  the 
power  in  him  is  the  power  of  God.  And  the 
power  of  God  easily  overcomes  the  mightiest  power 
of  the  creature,  but  is  never  overcome  by  it.  And 
if  this  power  in  a  christian  should  be  prevailed 
against,  God  himself,  who  is  that  power,  should 
be  conquered;  which  is  impossible. 

"  To  conclttde :  the  power  of  godliness  is  the 


doer  of  every  duty  in  God's  kingdom,  the  subduer 
of  every  sin,  the  conqueror  of  each  tribulation  and 
temptation,  the  life  of  every  performance,  the 
glory  of  each  grace,  the  beauty  of  a  christian's 
life,  the  stability  of  his  conversation,  the  lustre  of 
his  religion,  his  great  honor  and  excellency,  both 
in  doing  and  suffering;  yea,  it  is  the  very  glory  of 
God  himself  in  the  church  of  God  :  for  by  faith 
the  Lord  arises  in  us,  and  by  this  power  of  godli- 
ness his  glory  is  seeci  upon  us. 

"  These  considerations.  Right  Honorable,  moved 
me  to  discourse  of  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
coming  on  all  christians,  ministers,  and  people. 
And  besides  the  importunity  of  some  other 
friends,  your  Honor's  earnest  desires  of  these 
notes  hath  especially  prevailed  with  me  to  publish 
them.  Not  that  I  am  worthy  to  publish  anything, 
but  that  the  truth  of  God  is  worthy  to  be  pub- 
lished, be  the  instrument  never  so  mean  and  un- 
worthy. And  although  I  well  know  the  doubtful 
success  of  such  undertakings  as  these,  yet  in  this 
matter  I  am  not  at  all  careful ;  being  most  willing, 
to  be  bound  up  in  one  condition  with  the  truth  of 
God,  and  to  have  with  it  the  same  common  friends 
and  enemies.  Besides,  if  Christ  dwell  in_  my 
heart  by  faith,  I  carry  in  my  bosom  already  my 
reward;  out  of  whom,  I  neither  regard  praise  nor  i 
dispraise,  good  nor  evil." 

From  the  treatise  already  alluded  to,  entitled 
"Christ's  Spirit  a  Christian's  Strength,"  we  extract 
tho  following: — "The  Holy  Spirit  is  a  spirit  of 
power  in  us,  by  being  in  us  a  spirit  of  righteous- 
ness; and  so  he  is  two  ways:  First,  In  regard  of 
mortifying  sin.  For  the  spirit  of  God  dwelling  in 
us,  is  not  idle  in  us,  but  continually  active ;  and 
so  from  day  to  day  mortifies  sin.  And  this  is  the 
proper  work  of  the  Spirit  in  our  flesh,  to  destroy 
out  of  us  whatsoever  is  contrary  to  itself;  and  that 
is  every  sin,  lust  and  corruption.  Now  our  sins 
are  our  weakness;  a  man's  pride  and  passion,  and 
envy,  and  covetousness,  and  lust,  and  intemper- 
ance, and  every  sin,  is  his  weakness.  Now  the 
Holy  Spirit,  by  being  in  us  a  spirit  of  righteous- 
ness, mortifies^and  destroys  all  our  sins,  and  so 
takes  away  our  weakness. 

"  Secondly,  As  the  Holy  Spirit  is  a  spirit  of 
righteousness  in  us,  in  regard  of  mortifying  sin, 
so  also  in  regard  of  imparting  grace  to  us.  For 
all  grace  is  the  fruit  and  operation  of  the  Spirit  in 
our  flesh ;  and  as  all  light  is  from  the  sun,  so  is 
all  grace  from  the  Spirit.  Now  every  grace  is  so 
much  strength  in  the  soul ;  faith  so  much  strength; 
hope  so  much  strength ;  love  so  much  strength,  an(i 
so  humility  and  patience,  and  temperance,  and  god- 
iness,  and  brotherlj^-kindness,  and  all  other  graces, 
are  so  much  strength.  And  according  to  each  man's 
measure  of  grace,  so  is  his  measure  of  strength ; 
and  according  to  each  man's  measure  of  the  Spirit, 
so  is  his  measure  of  grace.  And  thus  the  Holy 
Spirit,  by  being  a  spirit  of  righteousness,  is  also 
in  us  a  spirit  of  power." 

"Now  the  Spirit  comes  and  reveals  the  Father 
in  the  Son,  and  presents  God  to  the  soul,  through 
his  word,  in  his  infinite  and  eternal  power,  and 
justice,  and  wisdom,  and  truth,  and  love  and 
mercy,  &c.,  and  shines  to  the  soul  in  each  attri- 
bute of  God;  and  now  when  a  man  sees  God  by 
his  own  light,  and  knows  him  by  his  own  teach- 
ing, then  first  doth  he  begin  truly  to  fear  God; 
and  the  fear  of  God  is  his  strength.  For  ho  that 
fears  God  is  free  from  all  other  fear :  he  fears  not 
men  of  high  degree,  nor  moo  of  low  degree,  nor 
the  united  power  of  all  the  creatures  :  he  fears  not 
the  fear  of  other  men  in  their  evils,  but  in  the 
midst  of  all  fearful  things,  he  is  without  fear;  be- 
cau.'^e  he  sanctifies  the  Lord  of  hosts  in  himself, 
in  his  heart,  and  makes  him  his  fear  and  his 
dread.    And  by  this  means,  amidst  all  evils,  he 
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hath  admirable  confidence  and  assurance;  because 
he  knows  that  no  evil  can  befall  him  from  any 
man,  or  from  any  creature,  till  first  it  be  the  will 
of  G-od:  and  also,  that  whatever  evil  befals  him, 
according  to  the  will  of  God,  it  shall  work  for 
good  unto  him_  in  the  end.  Thus  the  fear  of  the 
Lord  is  a  christian's  confidence,  and  a  believer's 
strength;  whereas,  he  that  fears  not  God,  fears 
everything ;  yea,  not  only  real,  but  imaginary  evils; 
and  as  evils  multiply  his  fears,  so  his  fears  again 
multiply  his  evils;  till  at  last  he  be  swallowed  up 
of  both.  But  the  Holy  Spirit  being  in  us  a  spirit 
of  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  is  also  in  us  a  spirit  of 
strensth." 


id  so 


"And  let  no  man  think  it  is  a  thing  indifferent, 
whether  he  have  this  power  or  no  ;  but  know,  that 
the  having  of  this  power  of  the  Spirit,  is  of  abso- 
lute necessity,  and  that  both  for  ministers,  and  for 
all  other  christians. 

"There  is  a  necessity  of  this  power  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  for  ministers.  For,  first,  if  they  have  not 
this  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  they  have  no  power 
at  all.  For  Christ  sent  them,  only  as  his  Father 
sent  him  ;  and  so  Christ  never  gave  unto  them  any 
earthly,  or  human,  or  secular  power;  no  power  of 
swords  or  prisons,  no  power  of  outward  constraint 
and  violence.  Christ  gave  them  no  such  outward 
and  worldly  power,  for  the  enlargement  of  his 
kingdom,  as  not  being  at  all  suitable  to  it.  For 
his  kingdom  is  spiritual;  and  what  can  cai-nal 
power  do  in  a  spiritual  kingdom  ?  His  kingdom 
is  heavenly;  and  what  can  earthly  power  do  in  a 
heavenly  kingdom  ?  His  kingdom  is  not  of  this 
world;  and  what  can  worldly  power  do  in  a  king- 
dom that  is  not  of  the  world  ?  And  though  anti- 
christ and  his  ministers  have  arrogated  and  usurp- 
ed such  a  carnal,  and  earthly,  and  worldly  power 
to  themselves,  in  their  pretended  managing  the 
kingdom  of  (j,hrist,  yet  the  faithful  minister  of 
Christ  cannot." 

"  The  ministers  of  the  gospel  must  needs  have 
this  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  because  otherwise 
they  are  not  sufficient  for  the  ministry.  For  no 
man  is  suificient  for  the  work  of  the  ministry,  by 
any  natural  parts  and  abilities  of  his  own,  nor  yet 
by  any  acquired  parts  of  human  learning  and 
knowledge;  but  only  by  this  power  of  the  Holy 
Spirit :  and  till  he  be  endued  with  this,  notwith- 
standing all  his  other  accomplishments,  he  is  al- 
together insufficient.  And  therefore,  the  very 
apostles  were  to  keep  silence,  till  they  were  endued 
with  this  power :  they  were  to  wait  at  Jerusalem 
till  they  had  received  the  promise  of  the  Spirit, 
and  not  to  preach  till  then.  Yea,  Christ  himself 
did  not  betake  himself  to  the  work  of  the  ministry 
till  first  the  Spirit  of  G-od  came  upon  him  and 
anointed  him  to  preach.  And,  therefore,  for  thirty 
years  together,  he  did  not  preach  publicly  and  or- 
dinarily, till  at  John's  baptism  he  received  this 
power  of  the  Spirit,  coming  on  him.  Now  if 
Christ  himself,  and  his  apostles,  were  not  sufficient 
for  the  ministry,  till  they  had  received  this  power 
from  on  high,  no  more  are  any  other  ministers 
whatsoever.  For,  as  I  said,  it  is  hot  natural  parts 
and  abilities,  and  gifts,  and  learning,  and  elo- 
quence, and  accomplishments,  that  make  any  man 
sufficient  for  the  ministry ;  but  only  the  power  of 

thft  Holv  Snirit,  r>ninin(T  iinnn  liim  " 


Christ,  the  power  of  God;  yea,  none  can  do  it 
aright,  but  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  com 
iug  upon  him. 

"  Without  this  power  of  the  Spirit;  ministers 
are  unable  to  preach  the  word  powerfully.  They 
may,  it  may  be,  happen  upon  the  outward  word; 
yet  there  is  no  power  in  their  ministry,  till  they 
have  received  this  power  of  the  Spirit,  coming 
upon  them.  Otherwise  their  ministry  is  cold,  and 
there  is  no  heat  in  it ;  it  is  weak,  and  there  is  no 
strength  in  it." 

"And  that  ministry  that  is  in  the  Spirit,  is  al 
ways  in  power:  and  being  in  power,  it  is  always 
effectual,  either  to  convert  men,  or  to  enrage  them 
and  the  enraging  of  men,  is  as  evident  a  sign  of 
the  spirit  of  power  in  a  man's  ministry,  as  the  con- 
version of  men.    Whereas,  a  cold  and  dead  min'- 
istry,  that  is  destitute  of  this  power,  doth,  as  we 
used  to  say,  neither  good  nor  harm ;  neither  con- 
verts nor  enrages;  neither  brings  in  I'ighteousness 
nor  destroys  sin  ;  neither  kills  nor  quickens  any; 
but  leaves  men  in  their  old  temper  for  many  years 
together,  and  never  stirs  them.   But  the  ministra- 
tion of  the  Spirit  and  power  is  operative  and 
mighty,  and  carries  all  before  it.    And  though 
evil  and  carnal  men  will  ever  be  murmuring,  and 
wrangling,  and  opposing  and  contending  against 
such  a  ministry;  yet  they  are  never  able  to  resist 
the  wisdom  and  spirit  of  it;  as  the  Libertines, 
Cyrenians,  and  Alexandrians,  were  not  able  to  re- 
sist the  wisdom  and  spirit  by  which  Stephen 
spake.    And  therefore  let  them  that  will  needs  be 
striving  against  such  a  ministry,  know  that  they 


all  told  my  mind  that  there  was  fertility  in  stone- 
coal  ash  after  it  got  wet  and  decomposed,  and  two 
years  ago  I  got  my  eyes  opened  to  its  full  virtue. 
While  improving  a  part  of  the  grounds  attached 
to  the  famous  seminary  of  —  Megis,  in  Pottstown, 
a  heap  of  stone  coal  ash  lay  in  the  way  and  had 
to  be  moved.    There  was  about  ten  cart-loads,  or 
a  hundred  and  sixty  bushels.    The  heap  was  tidy 
and  thirty  inches  high,  and  covered  with  tomato 
plants  growing  upon  it,  which  had  sprung  up 
spontaneously.     They  had  the  strongest  vines 
and  largest  fruit  I  ever  saw  ;  yes,  much  more  so 
than  any  I  ever  saw  upon  good  garden  soil  highly 
manured.    There  were  also  growing  among  them 
two  plants  of  Lamb's  lettuce  and  a  plant  of  a  wild 
amaranthus,  and  each  of  these  were  seven  feet 
tall  and  as  bushy,  with  branches  as  much  extended 
as  a  fir  tree  seven  feet  tall.    They  were  all  wholly 
growing  in  the  ash.    Their  roots  did  not  reach 
the  soil  beneath  the  heap,  and  the  heap  had  been 
there  two  years.    The  ash  was  partly  decomposed, 
and  although  the  soil  was  very  dry,  the  ash  was 
moist  all  through.    There  was  nothing  in  it  but, 
perhaps,  house  sweepings,  as  all  kitchen  offal  waa 
put  in  the  swill  barrel  for  the  hogs.    I  am  now 
fully  convinced  that  there  is  fertility  in  stone  coal 
ash  when  decomposed." — Gardener's  Monthly. 


the  Holy  Spirit  coming  upon  him. 

"  For  Christ  is  the  power  of  God ;  and  can  never 
be  represented  but  by  the  'Tloly  Spirit,  which 
is  the  power  of  God.  For  as  we  see  light  in  his 
light;  that  is,  the  Father,  who  is  light,  in  the  Son 
who  is  light;  or  else  the  Son,  who  is  light,  in  the 
Holy  Spirit,  who  is  light;  so  we  know  power  in 
his  power.  And  Christ  who  is  the  power  of  God, 
can  never  be  made  known  to  the  church,  but  by 
the  ministration  of  the  Spirit,  which  is  the  power 
of  God.    So  that  it  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  preach 


strive  against  more  than  a  mere  man  ;  they  strive 
against  power  from  on  high;  against  the  greatest 
power  that  ever  God  put  forth ;  against  the  power 
of  Christ  himself,  and  his  Eternal  Spirit;  and  so 
they  shall  never  be  able  to  prevail  against  this 
power;  but  shall  surely  sink  under  it." 

"  Without  this  power  of  the  Spirit,  as  ministers 
are  not  able  to  preach  the  word,  nor  to  preach  it 
powerfully,  so  neither  are  they  able  to  hold  out  in 
their  ministry,  and  to  carry  it  on  strongly  against 
all  opposition  and  contradiction.  Peter  and  John 
preached  the  gospel,  but  presently  the  rulers  and 
elders,  and  scribes  convened  them ;  and  straightly 
threatened  them,  and  commanded  them  not  to 
speak  at  all,  nor  to  teach  in  the  name  of  Jesus." 
"  Now  I  would  to  God  that  the  unjust  commands 
of  all  magistrates  and  secular  powers  whatsoever 
might  be  no  otherwise  obeyed  than  this  unjust 
command  of  the  rulers  was  by  Peter  and  John; 
and  that  no  man  would  dare  to  yield  more  obedi- 
ence to  the  creature  than  to  the  Lord  of  all.  For 
no  princes  or  magistrates  in  the  world  have  any 
power  to  forbid  the  preaching  of  the  everlasting 
gospel,  which  God  hath  commanded  should  be 
published  to  all  nations  for  the  obedience  of  faith ; 
I  say,  they  have  no  power  at  all  to  forbid  the 
preaching  of  this  gospel  or  of  any  one  truth  of  it, 
though  ever  so  cross  to  their  designs." 


For  "  The  Friend." 


Ur, 


Fertility  in  Stone  Coal  Ashes. — "  I  have  al- 
ways recommended  the  application  of  coal  ashes 
to  lands.  I  have  frequently  spread  it  entirely 
over  stiff  soils  in  the  fall  after  digging  them,  and 
found  them  more  mellow  and  with  fewer  insects 
the  following  years;  have  mixed  it  with  other 
materials  and  applied  it  as  a  manure,  and  always 
got  good  crops  after  it.  I  have  put  it  two  or  three 
inches  thick  on  beds,  and  set  my  pot  plants  upon 
it,  to  discourage  the  roots  going  through  the  holes 
of  the  pots,'  but  found  out  that  it  rather  divided 
them ;  and  when  they  got  out,  they  grew  so  fast 
and  made  so  many  fibres  in  the  ash,  that  they 
soon  got  matted  as  a  grassy  sod,  and  extended  be- 
yond the  circumference  of  the  pots,  and  held  it 
so  tightly  that  they  could  not  be  parted.  These 


Kobert  Barclay,  in  his  Apology,  says:  "Re- 
venge and  war,  are  evils  as  opposite  and  contrary 
to  the  spirit  and  doctrine  of  Christ,  as  light  to 
darkness.  That  through  contempt  of  his  (Christ's) 
aw,  the  world  is  filled  with  violence,  oppression, 
murders,  spoilings,  depredations,  burnings,  devas- 
tations, and  all  manner  of  lasciviousness  and 
cruelty:  so  that  it  is  strange  that  men,  made  after 
the  image  of  God,  should  have  so  much  degen- 
erated, that  they  rather  bear  the  image  and  nature 
of  roaring  lions,  tearing  tigers,  devouring  wolves, 
and  raging  boars,  than  of  rational  creatures  en- 
dued with  reason.  And  is  it  not  marvellous  that 
those  men  that  profess  themselves  disciples  of  our 
peaceable  Lord  and  Master  Jesus  Christ,  who  is 
called  the  Prince  of  Peace,  and  hath  expressly 
prohibited  his  children  all  violence ;  and  on  the 
contrary,  commanded  them  that,  according  to  hia 
example,  they  should  follow  patience,  charity,  for- 
bearance, and  other  virtues  worthy  of  a  christian," 
and  then  more  fully,  in  a  concise,  clear,  and 
able  manner, — well  worthy  the  consideration  of 
Friends  at  this  time — shows  the  inconsistency  of 
all  war,  or  of  any  connivance  therein. 

I  feel  the  more  anxious  at  this  time  to  warn 
Friends  against  the  spirit  of  war,  lest  they  incon- 
siderately involve  themselves  therein.  The  poli- 
ticians of  th^  day  have  long  been  advocating  as 
a  war  measure,  by  which  alone  they  could  insure 
victory,  the  invasion  of  the  South  by  their  armies, 
and  the  liberation  of  the  slaves,  so  that  in  giving 
we  are  and  shall  be  responsible  for  the  spirit  of 
action,  and  also  by  the  purchasing  of  securities, 
the  object  of  which  is  to  carry  on  the  war.  I 
ereatly  fear  that»  our  ancient  and  well  known 
testimony  against  all  war,  has  been  and  is  likely 
by  many  to  "be  violated.  How  can  we  be  clear  of 
I'lood  guiltiness  if  we  so  depart  from  our  former 
practice  as  a  Society;  nay,  I  verily  believe  that 
peaceable  Friends  are  very  liable  to  be  brought  in 
great  jeopardy  by  the  conduct  of  some  who  are 
terming  themselves  anti-slavery  Friends;  it  be- 
comes the  duty  of  monthly  meetings  to  examine 
therein,  and  exercised  members  to  be  faithful  to 
manifested  duty,  that  so  our  consistency  may  be 
apparent  to  all — how  fearful,  too,  is  the  responsi- 
bility of  such,  who  by  politically  voting  for  the  sup- 
port of  a  party,  based  upon  war  and  pledged  to 
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carry  it  on  to  victory,  by  pressing  into  their  ranks 
innocent,  quiet,  harmless  persons  who  are  desirous 
of  peace  but  have  no  means  of  escape — how  many 
in  an  unprepared  state  will  be  hurried  into  eter- 
nity in  a  truly  awful  state  of  mind — how  many 
widows  and  destitute  orphans  thrown  upon  the  wide 
world — how  demoralized  the  condition  of  the  vic- 
tors, and  what  calamitous  times  must  ensue,  so 
that  it  is  our  duty  to  ponder  our  way.  I  desire 
to  bring  before  the  views  of  Friends  the  injunc- 
tion of  the  Apostle  to  the  Corinthians,  that  their 
particular  business  was  to  keep  the  church  of  God 
clean ;  that  they  were  not  called  to  refuse  to  do 
business  with,  and  to  have  no  connection  with  the 
men  of  the  world,  who  practiced  evil,  "/or  then 
they  must  needs  go  out  of  the  world,"  hut  if  any 
one  of  those  called  a  hrother"  did  such  evil  things 
("  even  an  extortioner,"^  "  with  such  an  one  not  to 
eat,"  and  the  reason  assigned  is,  viz.,  that  God 
viill  judge  those  that  are  without.  Oh  !  that  there 
was  more  of  a  living  concern  to  keep  all  that  is 
evil  out  of  the  camp  of  God,  and  the  same  to  gather 
within  her  borders,  so  that  there  might  be  a 
"  lengthening  of  her  cords  and  a  strengthening  of 
her  stakes,  that  wars  might  cease  to  the  ends  of 
the  earth."  The  true  remedy  is  to  bring  all  those 
that  are  afar  off  to  Christ,  under  whose  govern- 
ment they  learn  war  no  more,  and  in  whose  church 
there  is  no  violence,  for  this  he  came,  he  lived, 
suffered  and  died;  but  out  of  his  kingdom  are  all 
they  that  offend.  May  it  be  the  chief  desire  of 
each,  to  gather  all  to  Christ  and  his  church,  and 
our  prayers  be,  that  "  He  will  bless  the  provisions 
of  his  house/'  so  that  all  may  be  satisfied. 

S.  C. 

East  Shelby,  Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y.,  1st  mo.  1864. 


Tipsy  Crow. — Not  long  ago  I  was  told  by  a  very 
creditable  person  living  at  Trowbridge,  Wilts,  that 
when  he  first  came  to  his  present  abode,  some  ten 
years  since,  he  was  much  troubled  by  some  rooks 
close  by.  At  length  they  went  so  far  as  to  root  up 
a  whole  row  of  fresh-sown  peas;  whereupon  he 
soaked  a  quantity  of  peas  in  brandy,  and  scattered 
them  in  the  garden.  The  results  were  unquestion 
able.  The  rooks  soon  finished  them;  but  their 
intoxication  speedily  followed,  as  testified  by  the 
most  ludicrous  antics,  helpless  grasping  at  boughs, 
and  other  breakneck  operations,  but  the  gentle- 
man further  assured  me  that  if  they  were  sadder 
they  were  also  wiser  rooks  when  they  "rose  the 
morrow  morn,"  for  they  have  never  troubled  his 
garden  again  from  that  day  to  this. — Notes  and 
Queries. 

Extract  from  "Notes  of  a  Clerical  Fnrlongh." 

BY  ROBERT  RUCHANA.V. 

All  along  the  road  we  had  been  meeting  an 
almost  continuous  stream  of  pilgrims  pouring  down 
from  Jerusalem  to  Jaffa.  Many  were  on  foot,  but 
the  greater  number  were  mounted  ;  the  men  gen 
orally  on  horses,  the  women  and  children  on  don 
keys,  or  comfortably  slung  in  panniers  across  the 
backs  of  eaiuels.        *  *  * 

How  strange  and  affecting^  to  think  of  these 
people  coming  in  such  numbers  from  Greece  and 
Italy,  from  Asia  Minor,  and  from  the  shores  of 
the  Black  Sea,  to  gaze  at  the  so-called  "  holy 
sepulchre"  at  Jerusalem,  or  to  dip  themselves  in 
the  sacred  waters  of  the  Jordan,  while  the  living 
Christ  and  the  sanctifying  Spirit  of  God  are  of  no 
account  in  their  eyes.  They  come  to  seek  the 
living  among  the  dead  ;  taken  up  with  the  material 
signs  and  f^ymbols  of  heavenly  things,  while  the 
heavenly  things  themselves  are  unknown  or  des- 
pised. They  compass  sea  and  land  to  acquire  an 
external  and  ceremonial  sanctity,  but  they  set  no 
value  on  a  now  heart  and  a  right  spirit.  And  yet, 


after  all,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  ask  whether 
their  long,  laborious  and  senseless  pilgrimages  be 
one  whit  more  pitiable  than  are  the  delusions  fol- 
lowed by  thousands  of  our  own  far  better  instructed 
people.  With  us  it  is  not  a  saint's  tomb,  but  a 
gold  mine,  that  sets  the  stream  of  pilgrims  a  flow- 
ing ;  but  the  result  is  much  the  same,  as  regards 
the  wisdom  displayed,  when  we  find  men  who 
would  hardly  open  their  bibles  or  turn  the  corner 
of  a  street  to  find  salvation  for  their  souls,  run- 
ning away  to  the  antipodes  to  grub  in  the  "  dig- 
gings" for  a  little  yellow  dust. 


Selected. 

THE  PILGRIM. 
"The  way  is  dark,  my  Father!  cloud  on  cloud 
Is  gathering  quickly  o'er  my  head;  and  loud 
The  thunders  roar  above  me.    See,  I  stand 
Like  one  bewildered.    Father,  take  my  hand, 
And  through  the  gloom  lead  safely  home  thy  child. 

"The  day  goes  fast,  my  Father!  and  the  night 
Is  drawing  darkly  down.    My  faithless  sight 
Sees  ghostly  visions.    Fears,  a  spectral  band, 
Encompass  me.    0  Father,  take  my  hand, 
And  from  the  night  lead  up  to  light  thy  child. 

"  The  way  is  long,  my  Father !  and  my  soul 
Longs  for  the  rest  and  quiet  of  the  goal, 
While  yet  I  journey  through  this  weary  land.' 
Keep  me  from  wandering!    Father,  take  my  hand  : 
Quickly  and  straight  lead  to  heaven's  gate  thy  child. 

"  The  path  is  rough,  my  Father!  many  a  thorn 
Has  pierced  me;  and  my  weary  feet  are  torn, 
And,  bleeding,  mark  the  way.    Yet  thy  command 
Bids  me  press  forward.    Father,  take  my  hand. 
Then,  safe  and  blest,  lead  up  to  rest  thy  child. 

"The  throng  is  great,  my  Father!  many  a  doubt 
And  fear  and  danger  compass  me  about. 
And  foes  oppress  me  sore.    I  cannot  stand, 
Or  go  alone.    0  Father,  take  my  hand. 
And  through  the  throng  lead  safe  along  thy  child. 

"The  cross  is  heavy,  Father!  I  have  borne 
It  long,  and  still  do  bear  it.    Let  my  worn 
And  fainting  spirit  rise  to  that  blessed  land 
Where  crowns  are  given.    Father,  take  my  hand. 
And,  reaching  down,  lead  to  the  crown  thy  child." 

"  The  way  is  dark,  my  child,  but  leads  to  light ; 
I  would  not  have  thee  always  walk  by  sight. 
My  dealings  now  thou  canst  not  understand: 
I  meant  it  so;  but  I  will  take  thy  hand. 
And  through  the  gloom  lead  safely  home  my  child. 

"  The  day  goes  fast,  my  child !  but  is  the  night 
Darker  to  me  than  day?    In  me  is  light: 
Keep  close  to  me,  and  every  spectral  band 
Of  fears  shall  vanish.    I  will  take  thy  hand. 
And  through  the  night  lead  up  to  light  my  child. 

"  The  way  is  long,  my  child !  but  it  shall  be 
Not  one  step  longer  than  is  best  for  thee, 
And  thou  shalt  know  at  last,  when  thou  shalt  stand 
Close  to  the  gate,  how  I  did  take  thy  hand. 
And  quick  and  straight  lead  to  heaven's  gate  my  child. 

"  The  path  is  rough,  my  child  !  but  oh,  how  sweet 
Will  be  the  rest  for  weary  pilgrims  meet. 
When  thou  shalt  reach  the  borders  of  that  land 
To  which  I  lead  thee  as  I  take  thy  hand. 
And,  safe  and  blest,  with  me  shall  rest  my  child. 

"  The  throng  is  great,  my  child  !  but  at  thy  side 
Tliy  Father  walks  I  then  be  not  terrilied, 
For  I  am  with  thee — will  tliy  foes  command 
To  lot  thee  freely  pass  :  will  take  thy  hand, 
And  through  the  throng  lead  safe  along  my  child. 

"  The  cross  is  heavy,  child  !  yet  there  is  One 
Who  bore  a  heavier  for  thee :  my  Son  : — 
My  Well  Beloved  ;  with  him  bear  thine  and  stand; 
Wjth  him,  at  last,  and  from  thy  Father's  hand. 
Thy  cross  laid  down,  receive  thy  crown,  my  child !" 

H.  N.  C. 
—N.  Y.  Observer. 


Remember,  life  is  short,  its  business  arduous, 
the  prize  immortal  glory,  the  failure  eternal 
misery. 


For  "  The  Friend.'* 

When  George  Stephenson  was  before  a  com- 
mittee of  Parliament,  urging  the  adoption  of  the 
railroad  system,  and  the  employment  of  steam 
engines  as  the  locomotive  power,  many,  who  were 
supposed  to  be  very  wise  men,  undertook  to  prove, 
and  did  prove  to  their  own  satisfaction,  that  the 
whole  scheme  was  impracticable,  and  strong  doubts 
of  the  sanity  of  the  self-taught  engineer  were 
freely  thrown  out.  The  learned  counsel,  in  op- 
posing the  grant  of  an  act  of  incorporation  for  the 
company  wishing  to  connect  Liverpool  and  Man- 
chester by  railway,  said,  "  every  part  of  the 
scheme  shows  that  this  man  has  applied  himself 
to  a  subject  of  which  he  has  no  knowledge,  and 
to  which  he  has  no  science  to  apply."  Speaking 
of  the  speed  of  ten  miles  an  hour,  which  George 
Stephenson  claimed  his  engines  could  accomplish 
with  forty  tons  of  freight,  he  said  "  I  will  show 
he  cannot  go  six,  and  probably  for  any  practicable 
purpose,  I  may  be  able  to  show  that  I  can  keep 
up  with  him  by  the  canal."  "Locomotive  en- 
gines are  liable  to  be  operated  on  by  the  weather. 
You  are  told  they  are  affected  by  rain,  and  an  at- 
tempt has  been  made  to  cover  them ;  that  the 
wind  would  affect  them,  and  any  gale  of  wind  that 
would  affect  the  traffic  on  the  Mersey  would  ren- 
der it  impossible  to  set  off  a  locomotive  engine, 
either  by  poking  the  fire,  or  keeping  the  pressure 
of  the  steam  until  the  boiler  is  ready  to  burst." 

The  testimony  of  the  civil  engineers  was  al- 
most unanimous  that  the  building  of  a  railroad 
as  proposed,  was  impossible,  and  the  whole  pro- 
ject was  declared  to  be  "the  most  absurd  that 
ever  entered  into  the  head  of  man  to  conceive." 

But  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  has 
passed  since  these  authoritative  conclusions,  and 
railways  have  spread  their  net  work  almost 
throughout  the  civilized  world,  exerting  a  power- 
ful agency  in  promoting  the  material  interests  of 
the  communities,  and  greatly  aiding  in  remov- 
ing ignorance  and  its  accompanying  prejudice. 

Nowhere  have  they  been  so  rapidly  extended 
as  in  the  United  States,  nor  is  there  any  country 
in  which  they  are  more  efficient,  or  more  largely 
contribute  to  carrying  on  and  to  the  increase  of  a 
vast  internal  traffic. 

The  following  extract  relating  to  the  railroad 
business  of  Chicago,  is  illustrative  of  the  fact. 

Fourteen  years  ago  the  first  railway  train  ran 
out  of  Chicago.  Now  there  are  ninety  trains 
leaving  the  city  daily.  The  total  number  of  cars 
in  these  trains  is  one  thousand  four  hundred  and 
thirty-two  freight,  and  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
three  passenger  cars.  Placing  these  oui-trains 
all  in  one  line,  adding  the  length  of  engine  and 
tender  of  each  train,  the  total  length  of  all  the 
trains  leaving  the  city  daily,  is  twenty-five  miles 
and  twelve  rods  ;  a  very  respectable  day's  journey 
for  a  man  to  drive  from  one  end  of  the  train  to  the 
otlier.  The  in-coming  trains  average  the  same 
length,  and  about  the  same  business.  This,  then, 
would  make  upwards  of  fifty  miles  of  trains  re- 
quired to  transact  the  daily  railroad  business  of 
Chicago.    The  Tribune  says  : 

"  Allowing  ten  tons  to  be  a  load  for  a  freight 
car,  and  thirty  passengers  to  a  coach,  there  are 
moved  daily  by  railroad  to  and  from  this  city  nine 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty  passengers, 
and  twenty-eight  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty 
tons  of  freight !  Suppose  we  imaginarily  banish 
railroads,  and  set  ourselves  back  fifteen  years, 
when  there  were  no  railroads  in  this  section,  and 
when  freight  and  passengers  were  moved  by  teams. 
One  ton  is  considered  a  load  for  two  horses  over 
a  country  road,  and  three  persons  for  a  travelling 
team  of  two  horses.  At  this  rate  it  would  require 
six  thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty  horses  to 
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move  the  passengers,  and  fourteen  thousand  three 
hundred  and  twenty  to  move  the  freight,  or  twenty 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty  horses  to  move 
the  passengers  and  freight  that  arrive  and  de- 
part daily  hy  railroad,  and  at  less  than  one-tenth 
the  rate  of  locomotive  speed.  What  a  spectacle 
would  eleven  thousand  teamsters  present,  hitching 
up  and  starting  oiF  with  their  eleven  thousand 
teams  !  Yet  this  business  is  all  done  so  systemati- 
cally—trains arriving  and  leaving  with  clock- 
work regularity — that  few  except  passengers  and 
railroad  men,  take  any  notice  of  the  movement  of 
trains. 

"  The  business  on  nearly  every  road  is  con- 
stantly increasing,  and  the  engine  and  car-shops 
are  constantly  adding  rolling-stock  to  keep  pace 
with  this  increase  of  business.  The  Illinois  Cen- 
tral, for  instrance,  have  built  about  five  hundred 
new  cars  during  the  past  year,  besides  keeping  up 
the  repairs.  That  company  has  now  in  use  three 
thousand  freight  and  upward  of  one  hundred  pas 
senger  cars,  yet  are  frequently  short  of  rolling 
stock  to  meet  the  demands  of  government  and  the 
public.  The  other  roads  are  generally  doing  a 
proportionately  extensive  business." — Evening 
Post. 


Tor  "The  Friend." 

On  the  Danger  of  SeeJcing  the  Praise  of  Man 
more  than  the  Glory  of  God. 

How  applicable  are  the  words  of  our  Saviour 
to  the  following  remarkable  relation.  "  Woe 
unto  you  when  all  men  speak  well  of  you."  (Luke, 
vi.  26.)  It  is  taken  from  the  Imperial  Magazine, 
for  the  Twelfth  month,  1819,  and  may  be  of  use 
to  every  minister  of  the  gospel. 

It  is  the  substance  of  a  remarkable  dream  re- 
lated by  E.  Bowden,  a  clergyman  of  Darwin,  who 
committed  it  to  writing  from  the  lips  of  the  per- 
son to  whom  the  dream  happened  oq  the  evening 
of  the  13th  of  Fifth  month,  1819 

THE  DREAM. 

"A  popular  minister  of  Evangelical  prin- 
ciples, whose  name,  from  the  nature  of  the  cir- 
cumstances that  occurred,  it  will  be  needful  to 
conceal;  being  much  fatigued  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  afternoon  service,  retired  to  his  apartment 
in  order  to  take  a  little  rest.  He  had  not  long 
reclined  on  his  couch  before  he  fell  asleep  and 
began  to  dream. 

"  He  dreamed  that  on  walking  into  his  garden, 
he  entered  a  bower  that  had  been  erected  in  it, 
where  he  sat  down  to  read  and  meditate.  While 
thus  employed,  he  thought  he  heard  some  person 
enter  the  garden,  and  leaving  the  bower  he  has- 
tened towards  the  spot  where  the  sound  seemed 
to  come  from,  in  order  to  discover  who  it  was  that 
had  entered.  He  had  not  proceeded  far  before  he 
saw  a  particular  friend  of  his,  a  gospel  minister 
of  considerable  talent,  who  had  rendered  himself 
very  popular  by  his  zealous  and  unwearied  exer- 
tions in  the  cause  of  Christ.  On  approaching  bis 
friend,  he  was  surprised  to  find  that  his  counten- 
ance was  covered  with  a  gloom,  to  which  it  had 
not  been  accustomed,  and  that  it  strongly  indi- 
cated a  violent  agitation  of  mind,  apparently 
arising  from  conscious  remorse. 

"  After  the  usual  salutation  had  passed,  his 
friend  asked  the  relator  the  time  of  day,  to  which 
he  replied,  '  twenty-five  minutes  past  four.'  On 
which  his  friend  said,  '  it  is  only  one  hour  since 
I  died,  and  now  I  am  damned.'  'Damned  for 
what  V  inquired  the  dreaming  minister.  '  It  is 
not  because  I  have  not  preached  the  gospel,  nei- 
ther is  it  because  I  have  not  been  rendered  use- 
ful, for  I  have  now  many  seals  to  my  ministry, 
who  can  bear  testimony  to  the  truth  as  it  in  Jesus, 


which  they  have  received  from  my  lips,  but  it  is 
because  I  have  been  accumulating  to  myself  the 
applause  of  men,  more  than  the  honour  which 
Cometh  from  above,  and  verily  I  have  my  reward.' 
Having  uttered  these  expressions  he  hastily  dis- 
appeared, and  was  seen  no  more. 

"  The  minister  suddenly  awaking  with  the 
contents  of  his  dream  deeply  engraven  on  his 
memory,  proceeded  towards  his  chapel  in  order 
to  conduct  the  evening  service.  On  his  way 
thither  he  was  accosted  by  a  friend,  who  enquired 
if  he  had  heard  of  the  severe  loss  the  church  had 
sustained  in  the  death  of  that  able  minister.  He 
replied  '  no,'  but  being  much  affected  at  this  in- 
telligence, he  enquired  of  him  the  day  and  the 
time  of  the  day  when  his  departure  took  place. 
To  this  his  friend  replied,  '  this  afternoon  at 
twenty-five  minutes  past  three  o'clock.'  " 


From  "The  British  Friend." 

Daniel  Wheeler  on  Birthright  Membership. 
In  a  letter,  dated  Eleventh  month  29th,  1829, 
Daniel  Wheeler  says :  "  I  enclose  the  Yearly 
Meeting's  Epistle,  and  trust  the  perusal  of  it  will 
afford  thee  satisfaction,  as  it  appears  that  assembly 
was  owned  by  the  great  Head  of  his  church,  to 
the  consolation  and  comfort  of  the  upright  and 
faithful  standard-bearers.  But  0  !  my  dear 
friend,  I  am  fearful  lest  thou  shouldest  suppose 
that  the  number  of  those  to  whom  is  committed 
the  weight  of  the  law  and  of  the  testimony  is 
larger  amongst  us  than  is  really  the  case.  It  is 
a  sorrowful  fact,  but  not  the  less  true,  that  there 
are  but  "  two  or  three  berries  in  the  top  of  the 
uppermost  bough,  four  or  five  in  the  utmost  fruit- 
ful branches  thereof,"  in  the  present  day  of  our 
once  flourishing  Society ;  it  is  indeed  a  truly 
mournful  consideration,  when  we  look  back  at 
what  it  was  in  the  day  when  it  first  came  forth. 
If  we  look  at  the  ancient  writings  of  Friends,  we 
shall  find  that  originally  the  Society  consisted 
wholly  of  such  as  had  joined,  and  were  actually  in 
possession  of  what  they  professed  to  be  led  and 
guided  by.  When  these  were  gathered  to  their 
everlasting  rest,  their  children  became  the  burden- 
bearers,  many  of  whom  stood  firm  to  the  princi- 
ples of  their  fathers,  and  the  cause  of  Truth  was 
precious  in  their  eyes.  As  this  generation  passed 
away,  others  sprung  up,  who  entered  into  the 
privileges,  to  procure  which  their  worthy  prede- 
cessors had  laboured  and  sufl'ered ;  thus  the  So- 
ciety gradually  became  composed  mainly  of  mem- 
bers by  birthright.  Then  persecution  ceased  in 
great  measure,  and  worldly  prosperity,  accom- 
panied with  ease  and  indulgence,  followed ;  com- 
bining to  induce  a  relaxation  in  their  vigilance 
against  the  attacks  of  the  great  enemy  of  man's 
happiness,  who  did  not  fail  to  avail  himself  of 
the  opportunity,  more  widely  and  cunningly,  to 
spread  his  snares  and  baits  against  a  people,  who, 
perhaps,  of  all  others,  had  the  most  contributed 
to  undermine  his  kingdom,  as  it  is  always  his  aim 
to  attack  those  from  whom  he  is  the  most  in  dan- 
ger of  being  kept  at  a  distance.  There  is  no 
need  for  him  to  be  jealous  of  such  as  are  the 
"  children  of  disobedience,"  in  whose  hearts  he 
already  rules  and  reigns ;  they  may  go  on  their 
way  quietly  as  he  has  them  safe  enough.  In  this 
manner  things  have  been  getting  worse  and  worse, 
until  unhappily  it  may  be  said,  that  to  a  great 
and  lamentable  degree,  the  glory  has  departed 
from  our  Israel,  arfd  little  is  now  left  us  but  a 
name. 

The  picture  which  I  have  laid  before  thee  is 
a  very  discouraging  and  appalling  one ;  but  I  was 
afraid  of  thy  being  dazzled  by  that  which  only 
glitters,  and  is  not  the  pure  gold  that  has  been 
tried  in  the  fire.    Notwithstanding  things  are  in 


this  condition,  "  the  foundation  standeth  sure," 
the  Rock  of  Ages  remains  unimpaired,  and  cannot 
change;  the  precious  seal  is  yet  unbroken;  "the 
Lord  knoweth  th  em  that  are  his ;"  and  there  is 
a  little  remnant  yet  preserved  alive  in  that  which 
lives  for  ever,  who  are  enabled  to  call  Jesus  their 
Lord,  and  that  by  the  Holy  Ghost. 

The  present  state  of  our  religious  Society,  in 
my  apprehension,  very  strikingly  resembles  that 
of  the  Jewish  nation  in  former  days ;  they  were 
a  highly  favoured  people;  and  our  Society  has 
been  favoured  in  a  very  eminent  degree ;  both 
have  proved  themselves  unworthy  of  the  tender 
regard  and  mercy  of  a  long-suffering  Lord  God. 
I  need  not  mention  to  thee  the  final  overthrow  of 
the  Jews,  as  thou  art  so  well  versed  in  these 
things;  but  it  is  my  belief,  that  unless  the  Father 
of  mercies  is  pleased  to  stretch  out  his  everlasting 
arm,  either  to  produce  a  thorough  change  in  the 
hearts  of  our  members,  or  to  send  a  day  of  win- 
nowing that  will  scatter  and  disperse  the  chafly 
spirit  that  so  widely  and  alarmingly  prevails,  so 
that  none  can  stand  but  such  as  are  upon  the 
true  foundation — I  say,  I  believe  that  unless  there 
is  an  interference  superior  to  the  power  of  man, 
the  major  part  of  our  members  will  be  amalga- 
mated with  the  general  mass  of  the  people,  when 
a  few  more  fleeting  years  have  passed  away.  But 
as  in  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  there  was  a 
place  provided  for  the  faithful  Christians ;  so  I 
humbly  trust,  that  if  the  bulk  of  our  Society 
should  be  scattered,  there  will  be  a  Pella  cast  up 
for  the  honest-hearted  amongst  us  ;  for  the  Lord 
will  never  forsake  those  that  put  their  trust  and 
confidence  in  him. 

An  individual  thoroughly  convinced  of  our 
principles,  and  keeping  close  to  that  which  has 
convinced  him,  will  undoubtedly,  as  he  continues 
faithful,  be  converted  by  it ;  and  one  such  person 
is  ceitainly  of  more  value  in  the  Society  than 
many  who  are  mere  nominal  members  by  birth- 
right only.  Such  as  these  have  bought  the  truth, 
at  the  price  of  becoming  fools  before  men  for 
Christ's  sake;  they  have  believed  in  the  suifi- 
cieucy  of  his  power  revealed  in  the  heart,  to 
cleanse  and  purify  them  from  all  sin ;  and  al- 
though they  may  have  had  to  pass  through  many 
conflicts,  occasionally  for  several  years,  without 
appearing  to  gain  any  ground,  they  have  been 
strengthened  to  persevere,  and  still  to  wait  for 
him.  The  weight  of  former  sins  and  transgres- 
sions has  been  long  and  painfully  felt  to  rise  in 
humiliating  retrospect  before  the  view  of  the 
mind,  time  after  time,  in  terrible  array,  working 
for  each  true  sorrow  and  repentance  never  to  be 
repented  of.  But  although  at  seasons  he  is  ready 
to  faint,  when  faith  and  hope  have  been  reduced 
to  a  low  ebb,  yet  the  invisible  arm  of  strength  is 
still  underneath  unseen  and  unfelt,  supporting 
the  tribulated  traveller  in  the  apparently  unequal 
warfare,  until  every  sin  has  passed  beforehand  to 
judgment;  and  at  last  the  glorious  day  begins  to 
dawn  when  He,  who  has  been  "as  a  refiner's  fire, 
and  like  fuller's  soap,"  before  whom  nothing  can 
stand,  (of  a  transgressing  nature,)  "  when  he  ap- 
peareth"  is  now  discovered  to  be  "the  Sun  of 
righteousness"  "  arisen  with  healing  in  his  wings," 
to  the  joy  and  comfort  of  the  wounded  soul. 
Then  the  love  of  God  is  truly  known  ;  and  until 
this  blessed  day  is  felt  in  the  great  and  heartfelt 
work  of  regeneration,  none  can  experimentally 
and  truly  say,  that  "  God  is  love;"  they  are  mere 
words  to  all  who  have  not  witnessed  the  inward 
workings  of  his  power  in  their  heart;  but  now 
they  feel  him  to  be  a  God  of  love  and  mercy  too, 
and  are  renewedly  made  willing  in  the  love  of 
him  to  wait  for  him.  In  this  waiting,  watchful 
frame  of  mind,  we  come  to  the  place  where  prayer 
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is  wont  to  be  made ;  which  rises  as  sweet  incense 
before  the  throne  of  grace,  because  not  of  our 
creating.  Here  is  the  christian's  watch-tower, 
his  only  place  of  safety,  which  was  pointed  out 
by  our  ever-blessed  Lord  to  all — "  What  I  say 
unto  you,  I  say  unto  all,  watch;  again,  "watch 
and  pray,  lest  ye  enter  into  temptation."  The 
soul  that  faithfully  watches  cannot  be  long  with- 
out praying,  although  but  in  the  language  of  a 
sigh.  It  is  enjoined  also  by  the  great  apostle, 
where  he  says — "Praying  always  with  all  prayer' 
and  supplication  in  the  Spirit,  and  watching 
thereunto  with  all  perseverance."  Here  every 
thought  is  detected  in  the  light  of  Chri.st,  and 
brought  to  judgment  and  into  the  obedience  of 
Him  who  casteth  down  every  imagination,  and 
every  high  thing  that  exalteth  itself  against  the 
knowledge  of  Grod,  to  the  pulling  down  the  strong- 
holds of  sin  and  Satan. 

It  is  such  as  these,  my  dear  friend,  who  have 
advanced  in  the  heavenly  race,  and  had  their 
hearts  directed  "  into  the  love  of  God,  and  into 
the  patient  waiting  for  Christ,"  which,  I  trust, 
thou  hast  in  part,  if  not  wholly  witnessed ;  and  I 
think  thou  wilt  agree  with  me,  that  a  single  in 
dividual  coming  into  our  Society  thus  convinced 
and  thus  converted  to  the  true  faith  in  Jesus 
Christ,  is  of  more  value  to  it  than  a  hundred 
members  who  have  nothing  to  show  but  a  birth- 
right. And  it  is  these  that  have  followed  their 
Lord  and  Master  in  the  regeneration  that  are 
qualified,  from  heartfelt  experience,  to  be  em- 
ployed in  his  service,  if  it  be  his  will  to  call  for 
them,  and  send  them  to  speak  a  word  in  due  sea- 
son to  others. 


was  of  service,  by  showing  the  necessity  of  care- 
fully endeavouring  to  keep  to  the  root,  the  pre- 
cious Seed,  the  only  safe  director.  He  in  tender 
mercy  remembered  me,  when  I  had  no  strength 
to  crave  His  help,  in  a  strange  land. — Memoranda 
of  Mary  Hagger. 


For 


'TUe  Friend." 

to  Friends 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Contributions  for  "The  Kriend." 
The  writer  of  these  remarks  reads  with  satisfac- 
tion these  essays,  and  is  often  comforted  and  in- 
structed by  them,  and  by  no  means  would  say  a 
•word  to  discourage  such  productions,  but  acknow- 
ledges that  a  fear  often  attends  his  mind  as  to  any 
real  use  there  is  in  giving  the  locality  of  the  writer's 
residence,  or  the  initials  of  his  name.    And  may 
there  not  be  a  danger  to  some  extent  by  thus 
bringing  himself  to  such  public  notice,  of  foster- 
ing an  ostentatious  feeling  in  his  breast,  which 
would  prove  in  the  end  to  be  to  his  disadvantage. 
"When  thou  doest  thine  alms,  let  not  thy  left 
hand  know  what  thy  right  hand  doeth."    On  one 
occasion  when  Samuel  Fothergill  signed  a  produc- 
tion of  his  pen,  "  Philanthropos,"  he  says,  "In- 
quire not  who  is  the  author  of  these  remarks,  but 
whether  they  are  true."    As  the  contributions, 
above  alluded  to,  come  under  the  observation  of 
the  PMitor  before  being  made  public,  any  thing 
calculated  to  turn  the  attention  of  the  reader  to 
the  writer  might  be  safely  avoided. 
First  month,  1864. 


Claims  of  the  Freedmcn,  Addressed 
Generally. 

"  It  is  good  to  be  zealously  affected  always  in 
a  good  thing,"  not  only  when  preset  in  gather- 
ings where  the  spirit  is  stirred  by  rehearsals  of 
want  and  woe ;  but  whenever  and  wherever  the 
promptings  of  duty  may  be  felt,  there  let  them 
prevail ! 

The  mother,  in  Northern  homes,  securely  lies 
her  little  brood  in  their  comfortable  beds  and 
chambers ;  the  father  is  wont  to  busy  himself  in 
listing  the  doors  and  windows,  to,  keep  out  the 
whistling  blasts,  lest  insidious  croup  should  seize 
his  darlings  whilst  he  slumbers.  Tons  upon  tons 
of  the  wealth  of  the  mountains  minister  to  our 
comfort,  in  warmth,  in  light,  in  food,  in  clothing, 
in  transport,  and  in  that  multiplication  of  ma 
chinery,  by  which  the  vast  resources  of  nature 
are  wrought  or  moulded  in  forms  unnumbered 
and  heaped  upon  the  lap  of  luxury.  Even  stables 
are  warmed,  grooms  maintain  establishments ; 
horses  are  covered  with  blankets,  oil  cloth,  or 
caoutchouc.  People  in  almost  every  rank  of  life 
in  the  Northern  and  Western  states,„have  flour, 
and  flesh,  with  the  means  of  rendering  them  pala- 
table and  savory.  Prices  are  high  indeed,  but 
labour,  also,  is  adequately  remunerated,  confidence 
in  the  government  is  unshaken;  and  amidst  the 
waste  and  demoralization  of  a  wide-spread  and 
terrible  war,  the  nation  teems  with  abundance. 
She  is  being  carried  through  a  crisis  in  her  politi- 
cal career,  which  we  pause  to  contemplate,  as  a 
traveller  does  the  vast  and  imposing  features  of 
grandeur,  which  rivet  his  gaze  upon  the  distant 
mountains.  Yet  he  is  hurried  on — again  the 
majesty  is  opened  to  his  view,  andagain  he  wonders. 
Thus,  as  event  after  event,  and  scene  after  scene 
in  the  progress  of  this  stupendous  and  sin-begotten 


especially,  who  can  more  readily  communicate 
with  Tennessee,  will  go  on,  as  they  have  be- 
gun, and^ncrease  their  means  and  their  exertions 
as  far  as  possible,  to  be  even  with  the  demands. 
Meanwhile,  the  cry  comes  up  from  the  Southern 
sea  board,  of  new  thousands,  at  comparatively- 
short  intermissions.    New  claims  are  thus  multi- 
plying— and  what  shall  we  do  ?  Be  disheartened 
at  the  magnitude  of  the  work  ;  or  thank  our  Hea- 
venly Father  that  such  a  work  is  ours  ?  And  that 
He  has  blessed  us  with  means  to  devote  to  it,  in 
His  name  ?  It  is  surely  His  good  hand  that  hath 
so  overruled  the  deeds  and  schemes  of  wicked 
men,  as  to  gather  these  poor  creatures,  and  offer 
them  for  shelter  to  the  extended  wings  of  chris- 
tian charity.    It  is  a  good  work  :  one  to  be  zeal- 
ously affected  in.    Then  let  the  mother  who  en- 
joys Under  the  protection  of  law,  the  sweets  of 
domestic  tranquillity,  let  all  women  who  appreciate 
the  mercy  of  being  spared  the  ravages  of  war  in 
our  midst,  after  repeated  threatenings  of  them, 
who  witness  our  sons  and  daughters — even  the 
little  ones — participating  in  the  consolations  of 
reading  the  bible ;  who  can  bring  home  to  them- 
selves the  contrast  between  their  condition  and 
that  of  the  wives  and  sisters  of  men  who  have 
bowed  at  the  shrine  of  slavery,  till  they  have  be- 
come traitors,  despised  the  protection  of  a  gov- 
ernment, to  which  they  owed  their  undeserved 
prosperity,  and  are  now  in  peril  of  the  punish- 


ment aflixed  by  law  to  treason  ;  let  the  fathers 
and  the  brothers — all  who  are  not  insensible  to 
gratitude  for  that  which  is  supplied  to  us,  for 
that  which  is  spared  to  us  amidst  so  much  suffer- 
ing, loss,  and  remorse ;  let  all  give  liberally  ac- 
cording to  their  means,  in  labour,  in  money  or, 
material,  and  give  quickly,  while  their  benefi- 
cence can  be  most  effective.  And,  to  be  "  always 
zealously  affected,"  let  us  put  the  truths  of  these 
times  plainly  before  our  children;  they  cannot 
witness  over  again  the  same  events,  nor  will  they 
probably  live  through  many,  if  any,  of  greater 
moment,  or  more  directly  bearing  on  the  welfare 
of  our  country.  It  will  be  good  for  them,  for  us, 
for  the  government,  (already  burdened  with  new 
affairs  of  the  greatest  maguitude,)  good  for  the 


conflict  open  to  our  view,  and  bring  to  our  doors  Freedmen,  if  we  open,  and  keep  open,  the  flood 


Feeling  Elders  ;  the  Oil  <md  the  Wine. — T  left 
London,  and  arrived  at  Dunstable,  the  next  day 
at  Northampton,  and  attended  their  meeting  on 
Fifth  day.  Mourning  and  sackcloth  wei'e  my  lot. 
I  had  lost  my  beloved,  my  stay  and  my  staff.  I 
endeavoured  to  seek  him,  but  I  fuund  him  not;  I 
hung  my  harp  upon  the  willow  and  wept  when  I 
remembered  Sion.  I  longed  to  feel  the  sweetness 
of  mind  1  felt  after  I  had  rcf|uestcd  the  certificate. 
On  First  day,  in  the  afternoon,  two  tender  Friends 
called  and  sat  with  me,  I  began  to  rise  a  little  by 
their  sympathy,  and  by  an  affectionate  letter  one 
of  them  put  into  my  hand.  I  often  wish  our 
feeling  elders  would  not  withhold  little  offerings 
of  duty  when  committed  to  their  charge,  it  some 


their  appropriate  sequences,  we  see  the  shapings 
of  historical  truth  pictured  in  the  foreground  of  our 
national  panorama.    What  was  erewhile  shrouded 
in  gloomy  war  clouds,  now  appears  a  vista  of  hope, 
and  though  the  chastisement  is  still  sore  upon  us, 
yet  the  path  of  retributive  justice  is  seen  marking 
the  wasted  plains,  where  once  worked  the  mystery 
of  iniquity.    From  these  come  forth  the  spared 
and  wasted  victims  of  avarice,  and  pride,  and 
lust ;  thankful,  prayerful,  and  hopeful.  Recently, 
the  advance  of  the  Union  army  from  the  South- 
west toward  the  South-east,  has  opened  new  I'oads 
of  escape  to  thousands,  who,  without  means  pro- 
vided for  their  new  relation  and  their  daily  wants, 
find  precarious  and  insufficient  supplies  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Government  lines  between 
Chattanooga  and  Nashville.    The  opening  thus 
made  into  the  populous  and  wealthy  districts  of 
the  Gulf  States,  will  probably  offer  facilities  for 
many  more  to  come  out  of  bondage  ;  and  thus  the 
burden  on  the  executive,  and  the  claims  on  the 
benevolent,  be   rapidly  and  greatly  increased. 
Should  this,  however,  not  be  realized,  what  a  field 
is  already  open  !  And  it  is  highly  gratifying  to 
see  the  promptness  with  which  this  new  ground 
of  operations  has  been  surveyed  and  occupied  by 
our  coadjutors  in  the  West.  ^Promptness  and 
efficiency  iu  meeting  the  Freedmcn  at  the  very 
threshold  of  freedom,  can  hardly  be  overrated  in 
any  point  of  view — physical,  moral,  or  political 


times  proves  a  balm,  likn  oil  and  wine,  that  heals 

the  wound.    I  believe  this  proving  dispensation  |  It  is  to  be  hoped,  therefore,  that  western  Friends, 


gates  of  sympathy,  until  the  work  is  done,  and 
the  demands  of  duty  satisfied.    These  demands 
are  not  for  money  only,  they  are  for  time,  and 
talents;  for  dedication,  like  that  of  the  Wool- 
mans,  and  the  Beuezets,  the  Howards,  and  the 
Oberlins.    The  claims  of  the  Freedmcn  are  just 
such,  as  the  Society  of  Friends  has  pre-eminently 
responded  to,  defended  and  advocated,  with  zeal, 
eloquence,  and  self-sacrifice.    They  are  claims 
moreover,  in  response  to  which  opportunity  is 
afforded  to  demonstrate  our  loyalty  and  willing- 
ness to  bear  a  full  share  of  the  burden  of  public 
calamity,  and  our  readiness  to  assist  in  the  resto- 
ation  of  revolted  States,  on  a  basis  clear  of  the 
disturbing  element,  which  we  aim  to  remove  by 
the  education  and  discipline  of  the  Freedmen. 
Education,  not  in  books  merely,  but  in  all  the 
affairs  of  life ;  so  that,  by  industrious  and  godly 
lives,  they  may  demean  themselves  worthily  of 
that  liberty,  which,  under  the  Constitution,  is  de- 
fined to  be  "  an  equality  of  right."    In  advocat- 
ing these  claims,  let  us  not  be  slack  in  making 
adequate  appeals,  through  fear  of  being  reputed 
by  some  as  declamatory,  fanatical,  or  radical. 
Duty  and  gratitude  are  not  elements  of  fanaticism, 
and  if  justice  be  radical  it  is  because  she  cuts 
away  the  roots  of  corrupted  oppression,  and  nur- 
tures in  their  stead,  those  plants  which  bring 
forth  the  peaceable  fruits  of  righteousness.  Such 
appeals,  to  be  respected,  however,  should  be 
backed  by  facts,  enough  of  which  are  at  hand, 
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aud  might  be  made  more  public 
auce  of  the  cause. 

Germantown,  First  month  25th 


Standing  in  the  Counsel  of  God  a  sure  Help. 
— It  has  often  wounded  my  spirit  to  see  those 
that  have  made  a  profession  of  the  Truth,  and 
Bome  of  them  children  of  good  parents,  take 
undue  liberty,  taking  pleasure  in  vanity  and  folly, 
and  neglecting  that  which  would  be  to  their  ever- 
lasting peace.  It  is  my  advice  to  Friends,  that 
tbey  stand  in  the  counsel  of  God,  which  will  be 
as  a  mighty  rock  in  a  weary  land,  and  enable 
them  to  wade  through  the  various  exercises  and 
troubles  which  may  fall  to  their  share  to  meet 
with  in  this  troublesome  world.  I  have  found  it 
by  experience,  to  be  a  sure  help  in  every  needful 
and  difficult  time,  when  exercises  seemed  to  sur- 
round me  on  every  hand  like  the  billows  of  the 
main ;  then  I  found,  to  stand  in  the  counsel  of 
God,  was  the  only  place  of  refuge  that  I  could 
retire  to,  where  I  found  safety,  and  was  often  re- 
freshed, strengthened  and  comforted  by  the  in- 
fluence of  the  love  of  God  in  me ;  and  I  would 
counsel  and  advise,  that  all  Friends  keep  close  to 
meetings,  and  patiently  wait  to  feel  their  strength 
renewed  in  God. — Memorial  of  Ann  Parson. 


for  the  further- 

y.  w. 
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The  numerous  cases  of  mutilated  men  which 
are  constantly  to  be  m.et  in  our  streets,  some  with 
out  arms,  or  with  but  one  arm,  some  deprived  of 
a  leg,  and  some  maimed  for  life  in  other  ways,  are 
well  calculated  to  call  forth  commiseration,  and  to 
alBFect  the  heart  with  sadness  at  the  barbarous 
cruelty  of  war.  But  it  is  still  more  distressing  to 
witness  the  accumulating  evidences  of  the  accel-j 
erated  impetus  given  by  the  national  contest,  to 
vice  and  immorality  throughout  the  land.  The 
narratives,  almost  daily  recited  in  the  newspapers, 
of  acts  showing  at  how  low  an  estimate  human 
life  is  held  by  large  numbers ;  the  continuous  de- 
predations upon  property,  and  the  disgusting  and 
degrading  scenes  often  enacted  in  our  streets,  all 
go  to  prove  that  demoralization  is  inseparably  con- 
nected with  war. 

Since  the  return  to  Philadelphia  of  bodies  of 
soldiers,  who,  having  re-enlisted,  have  been  per- 
mitted to  visit  their  homes  on  furlough,  the  streets 
in  those  parts  of  the  city  they  most  frequent,  are 
rarely  free,  during  most  of  the  day  and  evening, 
from  the  presence  of  drunken  men,  whose  ribaldry 
and  profanity  are  highly  olfensive.  Reports  from 
various  sources  confirm  the  assertion,  long  since 
made,  that  drunkenness  and  gambling  prevail  to 
a  fearful  extent  in  the  different  armies;  though 
some  effort  is  made  to  restrain  the  soldiers  while 
in  camp  from  excessive  use  of  ardent  spirits. 

These  things  seem  to  be  looked  upon  by  the 
public,  and  to  be  commented  on^  by  the  journals, 
as  matters  of  course,  as  evils  which  are  to  be  ac- 
cepted as  the  natural  fruit  of  the  punitive  busi 
ness  in  whicb  the  nation  is  engaged,  and  therefore 
not  giving  cause  for  alarm,  nor  calling  for  any 
extraordinary  exertions  to  arrest,  or  to  roll  back 
the  tide  of  irreligion  and  crime  that  is  sweeping 
over  the  country. 

It  is  true  that  we  have  no  right  to  expect  any 


the  sincere  christian  with  sorrow  and  apprehen- 
sion, at  the  working  of  depravity  in  so  many  of 
his  fellow  men,  and  to  fill  his  mind  with  anxious 
forebodings  of  the  fearful  consequences  likely 
to  follow  the  wide  dispersion  throughout  the 
community,  when  the  war  is  over,  of  thousands 
whose  morals  have  been  vitiated  by  camp  life, 
and  whose  passions  have  been  stimulated  by  the 
rapine  and  murder  incident  to  war.  It  would  be 
no  compensation  for  this,  even  were  the  statement 
publicly  made  sometime  ago  to  prove  true,  that 
the  cities  wo^^d  be  gainers  in  morals  by  the  war, 
because,  of  the  thousands  who  infested  their 
stews,  and  other  haunts  of  criminals,  the  greater 
part  had  gone  into  the  army,  and  would  never  get 
back ;  but  if  other  thousands,  heretofore  moral  and 
respectable,  are  prepared  by  the  schooling  of  mili- 
tary life  to  take  the  places  of  those  thus  hurried 
to  the  grave,  surely  the  community  is  a  two-fold 
sufferer  thereby. 

The  war  undertaken  to  put  down  the  rebellion, 
has  been  waged  not  quite  three  years,  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  the  young,  the  strong,  and  the 
earnest  men,  who  made  up  the  mighty  armies  that 
first  engaged  in  the  deadly  conflict,  have  fallen  on 
the  fields  of  battle  or  perished  in  the  hospitals, 
and  fill  untimely  graves;  while  very  many  who 
served  through  the  first  campaigns  and  then  re- 
turned to  their  homes,  have  gone  back  to  partici- 
pate again  in  the  excitement  and  laxity  of  a  sol- 
dier's life.  With  the  exception  of  two  or  three 
raids  made  by  the  rebels, — which  were  soon  cut 
short — no  part  of  the  free  States  has  been  occu 
pied  by  their  troops;  and  the  contending  armies 
have  marched  and  camped  within  the  territory  of 
the  insurgents.  But  notwithstanding  that  the 
concentrated  evils  of  the  war  have  thus  been  opera- 
ting at  a  distance,  the  increase  of  crime  and  spread 
of  depravity,  almost  universally  admitted,  tell  in 
loud  tones  the  deleterious  miasm  which  its  pre- 
sence, even  in  its  least  destructive  and  appalling  as- 
pect, creates,  and  the  insidious  but  certain  taint- 
ing with  which  it  disseminates  its  poison  through- 
out the  community. 

We  fully  understand  the  feelings  that  prompted 
and  the  arguments  put  forth  in  defence  of  the  war 
in  which  our  country  is  engaged,  recommending 
it  to  politicians,  and  reconciling  it  to  mere  men  of 
the  world ;  but  it  is  marvellous  that  with  its  deplora- 
ble consequences  continually  before  our  eyes,  an 
evil  so  gigantic  in  itself,  so  destructive  of  public  vir- 
tue, so  prolific  of  mischief  in  almost  every  form,  and 
withal  so  irrational,  should,  in  this  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, find  abettors  and  apologists  among  the  pro- 
fessed ministers  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  or  among 
believers  in  the  benign  precepts  of  his  gospel ;  an 
evangel  of  living  truths,  designed  to  be  applied 
for  the  rescue  of  man  from  the  power  of  Satan, 
to  free  him  from  the  dominion  of  his  lusts  and 
fallen  propensities,  and  introduce  him  into  the 
purity  and  liberty  of  the  children  of  God.  And 
yet  one  of  our  most  respectable  gazettes  says,  in  a 
late  issue,  when  referring  to  the  necessity  for  re- 
newed efforts  to  urge  the  people  into  the  ranks, 
"The  clergy  of  the  loyal  States,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  this  war,  performed  a  great  work  by  stir- 
ring up  the  patriotism  of  their  flocks,  and  induc- 
ing them  to  volunteer,  and  they  can  do  so  again. 
So  can  the  newspaper  press.    Let  these  agencies 
be  applied  vigorously  and  without  stint."    It  is 
most  deplorable,  that  those  that  claim  to  be  the 
ambassadors  of  Christ,  who  enjoins  on  his  disci- 
ples to  love  their  enemies,  who  forbids  all  retalia- 
tion of  injuries,  and  pronounced  his  blessing  on 


better  result  from  a  cause  so  intrinsically  wicked 

and  so  potent  as  war;  but  this  increase  of  corrup-|the  peace-makers,  the  delegated  shepherds  whose 
tion  is  .  none  the  less  deplorable,  none  the  lessl,jutyit  is  to  lead  the  flock  into  His  fold,  where 
destructive  to  the  best  interests  of  society, —  Un  jg  harmony  and  love,  should  be  the  efficient 
none  the  less  calculated  to  oppress  the  heart  of '  agents  for  urging  their  hearers  on  to  the  slaughter 


of  their  fellow  men,  into  all  the  temptations  and 
degradation  of  a  soldier^s  life,  into  the  school  of 
war,  where  little  is  likely  to  be  learned  but  what 
goes  to  spread  or  more  firmly  establish  the  power 
of  him  who  was  a  murderer  from  the  be^innins, 
and  who  ceases  not  m  his  efforts  to  make  men  like 
himself,  and  to  drag  them  down  to  his  own  lost 
estate. 

We  are,  however,  glad  to  see  in  some  periodicals 
published  by  different  denominations  of  christians, 
evidence  of  their  waking  up  to  the  magnitude  of 
the  growing  evils  of  the  war ;  and  that  though  still 
speaking  of  it  as  a  justifiable,  and  some  of  them 
as  a  righteous  war,  they  nevertheless  admit  the 
natural  increase  of  wickedness  attending  it,  and 
call  upon  their  readers  to  institute  measures  for 
applying  some  restraint  and  corrective.  We  hope 
that  those  whose  eyes  have  been  so  far  opened  as 
to  see  men  as  trees  walking,  will  yet  have  their 
vision  so  completely  cleared  as  to  look  upon  things 
as  they  really  are;  and  beholding  war  as  it  is  shown 
in  the  clear  light  of  the  gospel,  give  their  strength 
and  influence  to  extirpate  it  from  among  all  chris- 
tians, and  thus  powerfully  promote  the  spread  of 
Christ's  kingdom  of  righteousness  and  peace. 

The  following,  referring  to  the  present  condi- 
tion of  things  in  the  community,  is  taken  from  a 
recent  number  of  the  Presbyterian. 

"  Two  great  evils  abound.  They  are  always  to 
be  met  with  together,  and  may  be  either  cause  or 
effect,  as  they  reciprocally  produce  each  other. 
The  word  of  God  couples  them  together,  and  ex- 
perience testifies  that  they  come  with  equal  steps 
and  locked  hands  to  do  their  sad  and  destructive 
work. 

"  The  first  of  these  evils  is — tlie  abounding  of 
iniquity.  We  are  unwillingly  forced  to  the  con- 
viction, that  this  is  a  characteristic  of  our  times. 
Some  weeks  ago  we  published  '  Narratives  of  the 
State  of  Religion'  in  Synods  and  Presbyteries. 
Those  who  read  them  must  have  been  struck  with 
the  unanimity  with  which  these  bodies  utter  their 
testimony  on  this  subject.  Sabbath-breaking, 
profanity,  intemperance,  and  dishonest  greed  have 
fearfully  increased  in  the  parts  of  our  country 
under  the  eye  of  these  servants  of  the  Lord.  Licen- 
tiousness has  grown  to  such  dimensions  in  the  very 
capital  of  the  land,  that  a  correction^hich  has 
lately  been  put  forth  in  the  newspapers,  reducing 
some  exaggerated  statements,  still  leaves  the  mat- 
ter in  a  form  that  is  absolutely  appalling.  Doubt- 
less war  is  a  great  evil,  and  it  is  the  parent  of  a 
brood  of  evils,  but  our  war  is  so  gigantic  in  its  pro- 
portions, that  the  evils  flowing  fr0)'.u  it  must  needs 
be  very  great.  We  are  just  beginning  to  feel  what 
they  are,  and  to  awake  to  the  fact  that  they  must 
be  met  and  resisted,  if  the  tide  of  iniquity  is  to  be 
stayed. 

"  The  second  of  these  evils  is,  that  tJie  love  of 
many  waxes  cold.  It  ought  not  so  to  do ;  for  a 
time  of  abounding  iniquity  should  be  the  time  for 
cleaving  closer  to  Christ,  and  standing  out  with  a 
more  decided  testimony  unto  his  faithfulness  and 
goodness.  But,  alas  !  it  unfailingly  proves  to  be 
a  season  of  waning  love  in  the  hearts  of  many  of 
God's  people.  They  suffer  themselves  to  be  ab- 
sorbed in  the  present  and  visible  scene,  and  by 
their  various  interests  in  this  world,  and  so  their 
interest  in  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  and  its  advance- 
ment, is  sadly  diminished.  The  political  news- 
paper takes  the  place  of  the  scriptures,  and  the 
political  club  of  the  prayer-meeting.  The  place 
of  secret  prayer  is  deserted,  and  concern  for  the 
salvation  of  souls  is  utterly  lost.  These  are  the 
perils  besetting  the  Church  now,  to  which  God's 
ministers  and  people  must  not  shut  their  eyes,  and 
from  which  they  should  earnestly  cry  for  deliver- 
ance.   It  will  be  a  glorious  day  for  the  Church 
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whea  we  can  truly  say  that  iniquity  is  restrained, 
and  the  love  of  many  is  growing  deeper  and  more 
ardent." 

To  accelerate  the  coming  of  the  glorious  day" 
alluded  to  in  the  last  paragraph,  the  pastors  must 
teach  the  people  to  beat  their  swords  into  plough- 
shares, and  their  spears  into  pruning-hooks,  and 
nations  to  learn  war  no  more;  and  not  encourage 
them  to  exhaust  all  their  energies  in  killing  and 
destroying  each  other. 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

Foreign. — News  from  England  to  the  7th  inst.  The 
English  news  by  this  arrival  is  unimportant.  The  French 
Corps  Legislatif  have  introduced  several  amendments  to 
the  address  to  the  Emperor,  expressing  great  sympathy 
with  Poland,  and  declaring  it  expedient  to  recognize  the 
Poles  as  belligerents.  The  report  of  the  Commitlee  on 
Supplementary  Credits,  asked  for  by  the  government, 
■warns  tbe  Executive  against  dangerous  entanglements, 
and  unanimously  advises  that  an  end  be  put  to  the 
Mexican  expedition  as  soon  as  the  interest  and  honour 
of  France  will  permit.  The  committee  close  their  report 
by  proposing  the  adoption  of  the  supplementary  credit 
bill.  The  King  of  Denmark  has  issued  a  warlike  address 
to  his  army,  calling  on  them  to  uphold  the  honour  of 
their  country  by  force,  if  necessary.  A  Copenhagen 
telegram  says,  about  14,000  men  of  the  reserve  have 
been  called  out.  The  report  that  an  English  and  French 
fleet  was  soon  to  visit  Copenhagen  is  contradicted,  but 
the  fact  that  the  English  channel  fleet  has  been  recalled 
home,  lends  some  colour  to  the  statement.  The  German 
troops  in  the  Palatinate  show  continued  activity.  The 
official  General  Correspondence  of  Vienna,  cautions  the 
minor  German  States  against  precipitate  action  towards 
Denmark,  and  warns  them  against  carrying  out  any 
attack.  It  is  reported  that  the  excitement  is  increasing 
throughout  Germany  and  in  Vienna.  There  is  a  general 
belief  that  war  will  ensue  in  the  spring.  The  Times  is 
suspicious  of  the  ultra  pacific  tone  of  Napoleon,  and  says 
that  such  a  line  of  conduct  is  more  than  any  other 
favourable  to  French  ambition ;  and  is  by  no  means  the 
readiest  way  to  obtain  peace.  It  would  be  better  if 
France  should  employ  her  influence  in  endeavoring  to 
check  the  suicidal  passions  which  are  urging  Germany 
into  a  war  whicii  must,  before  long,  sweep  into  its  ever 
widening  vortex,  every  power  in  Europe.  The  Liverpool 
cotton  market  was  moderately  active,  the  sales  for  three 
days  had  been  24,000  bales,  at  a  small  advance.  The 
market  for  breadstulfs  was  firmer,  and  all  qualities  had 
advanced  slightly.  Winter  red  wheat  was  quoted  at  8s. 
9(/.  to  96-.  id.  per  100  pounds.  Mixed  corn,  31s.  a  31s. 
3d.  per  480  pounds.    Consols  91. 

United  States. — The  War. — Congress  has  appointed 
a  joint  committee,  consisting  of  three  Senators  and  four 
Representatives,  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War.  The  new 
committee,  in  addition  to  its  duty  of  inquiring  into  the 
conduct  of  the  war,  is  instructed  to  examine  into  all  con- 
tracts and  engagements  with  any  department  of  tbe 
government,  and  is  authorized  to  sit  during  the  recess 
of  Congress,  at  any  place  which  may  be  deemed  proper. 
Besides  this,  every  facility  is  provided  for  a  thorough  in- 
vestigation, including  tbe  sending  for  persons  and  pa- 
pers. Advices  from  General  Grant's  army  state  that  the 
trains  are  running  regularly  between  Nashville  and  Chat- 
tanooga. The  rebuilding  of  the  railroad  to  Knoxville  is 
to  be  commenced.  Gen.  Grant  arrived  at  the  front  on 
the  23d.  It  is  stated  tluit  the  rebel  General  Longstreet 
has  been  reinforced  with  20,000  men,  and  is  again  ad- 
vancing on  Knoxville.  It  was  supposed  that  General 
Granger  will  be  obliged  to  tall  back  on  the  entrench- 
ments at  Knoxville.  It  is  also  reported  that  John  Mor- 
gan, with  5000  cavalry,  will  endeavour  to  cut  the  com- 
munication between  Knoxville  and  Chattanooga.  It  is 
officially  announced,  that  General  Rosecrans  has  been 
assigned  to  the  command  of  the  Department  of  Missouri. 
Geueral  Schofield  has  been  ordered  to  report  to  General 
Grant,  who  will  probably  assign  him  to  a  command  in 
East  Tennessee.  The  town  of  JIadisonville,  La.,  on  the 
north  side  of  Lake  Pontcliartrain,  has  been  captured, 
without  resistance.  The  United  States  cruizers  have  re- 
cently destroyed  a  number  of  rebel  steamers  on  the  coast 
of  Florida  and  vicinity. 

Tlie  Public  Revenue. — In  Congress  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives has  had  under  consideration  the  bill  to  in- 
crease the  internal  revenue,  ns  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole.  The  amendments,  taxing  spirits 
60  ets.  R  gallon,  adulterations  sold  ns  brandy,  whisky,  &c., 
an  additional  sum  of  20  cents  ;  cotton  in  the  lianils  of 
manufacturers  on  the  lirst  day  of  Tenth  month,  1802, 
and  prior  thereto,  two  cents  per  pound,  and  spirits  im- 


ported prior  to  the  passage  of  this  act,  an  additional  sum 
of  40  cents,  were  passed.  The  five-twenty  six  per  cent, 
loan  of  the  United  States,  has  been  closed,  the  entire 
amount  of  $500  000,000  having  been  subscribed. 

Wisconsin. — The  Governor  of  Wisconsin,  in  his  recent 
inaugural,  shows  the  debt  of  that  State  to  be  $1, 774, 000; 
of  which  a  portion  was  incurred  in  building  the  State 
House,  and  the  remainder  in  raising  soldiers.  The 
amount  due  from  the  national  government  is  sufficient 
to  liquidate  the  whole  State  debt.  Wisconsin  has  fur 
nished  thirty-seven  regiments  of  troops,  and  twelve  bat- 
teries of  artillery  for  the  war.  Tbe  number  of  men  lost 
by  death,  discharge  and  disability,  is  said  to  be  16,963 
or  nearly  one  half  of  the  whole  number.^i 

Mlinnesota. — The  Governor's  inaugural  states  that  there 
are  now  no  hostile  Indians  within  hundreds  of  miles  of 
the  settlements. 

Virginia. — An  election  took  place  on  the  22d  inst.,  in 
those  portions  of  the  old  State  of  Virginia  which  are 
under  the  control  of  loyal  citizens.  The  election  was  for 
delegates  to  the  convention  called  to  revise  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  State. 

North  Carolina. — A  correspondent  of  the  Boston  Trav 
eller,  writing  from  Newbern,  N.  C,  states  that  informa- 
tion had  reached  there  that  a  call  had  been  issued  at 
Raleigh,  for  a  State  convention  for  the  purpose  of  seced- 
ing from  the  Southern  Confederacy.  The  writer  says 
that  Governor  Vance,  and  most  of  the  leading  men  of 
N.  C,  desire  to  return  to  the  Union.  This  information 
may  be  true,  but  is  probably  premature. 

Louisiana. — A  State  election  has  been  ordered  by  Gen 
Banks,  on  the  22d  of  next  month,  for  the  purpose  of 
electing  a  Governor,  Lieutenant-Governor,  Secretary  of 
State,  Treasurer,  Attorney-General,  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  and  Auditor  of  Public  Accounts,  who 
shall  when  elected,  for  the  time  being,  and  until  others 
are  appointed  by  competent  authority,  constitute  the 
civil  government  of  that  State,  under  the  constitution 
and  laws  of  Louisiana,  except  so  much  of  the  said  con- 
stitution and  laws  as  recognize,  regulate  or  relate  to 
slavery,  which  being  inconsistent  with  the  present  con- 
dition of  public  affairs,  and  plainly  inapplicable  to  any 
class  of  persons  now  existing  within  its  limits,  must  be 
suspended,  and  they  are  hereby  declared  to  be  inopera- 
tive and  void.  This  proceeding  is  not  intended  to  ignore 
the  right  of  property  existing  prior  to  the  rebellion,  nor 
to  preclude  tbe  claim  for  compensation  of  loyal  citizens 
for  losses  sustained  by  enlistments  and  other  authorized 
acts  of  the  government.  The  weather  in  Louisiana,  for 
a  month  past,  has  been  almost  unprecedently  cold.  The 
New  Orleans  cotton  market  was  active.  Sales  for  the 
week,  ending  on  the  15th  inst.,  reached  over  2000  bales, 
at  prices  ranging  from  69  to  78  cts.,  according  to  quality. 
Sales  of  sugar  were  also  large,  prices  ranging  from  7J  a 
9  cts.  for  inferior,  to  llf  a  12  cts.  for  prime  quality,  and 
131'  8,  13|  for  white  clarified.  Old  crop  molasses,  43  cts.; 
new  prime,  55  a  56.  cts. 

Arkansas. — Despatches  from  Washington  say,  that  the 
government  will  take  measures  to  organize  a  State 
government  in  Arkansas,  and  that  the  same  course  will 
be  pursued  as  in  Louisiana. 

Line  of  Vessels  between  the  Lakes  and  Europe. — The 
Detroit  Advertiser  announces  that  a  line  of  vessels  will 
commence  to  make  regular  trips  between  Liverpool  and 
Cleveland,  Detroit  and  Chicago,  during  the  Fourth  month 
next. 

Marine  Disasters  on  the  Lakes  in  1803. — The  following 
is  a  statement  of  the  marine  losses  on  the  lakes  in  1863, 
prepared  by  the  Board  of  Lake  Underwriters: 
1863. 

Loss  on  steam  hulls,    .  .  $220,221 

Loss  on  cargoes,         .  .  140,130 


Total  loss  by  steam  vessels, 
Loss  on  sail  hulls. 
Loss  on  cargoes. 

Total  loss  by  sail  vessels. 

Total  loss  by  steam  and  sail, 
1862. 

Loss  on  steam  hulls,  . 
Loss  on  cargoes. 

Total  loss  by  steam  vessels, 
Loss  on  sail  hulls, 
Loss  on  cargoes, 

Total  loss  by  sail  vessels, 

Total  loss  by  steam  and  sail, 

Loss  of  life  in  1862, 
"       "  18tJ3, 


583,134 
536,949 


235,944 
232^633 


391,742 
301,854 


$360,351 


1,120,083 


468,577 

093,596 

1,162,173 

108 
123 


The  Markets,  ^c. — The  following  were  the  quotations 
on  the  23d  inst.  New  York. — American  gold  56  per  cent, 
premium.  United  States  5-20  six  per  cents,  104J.  Super- 
fine State  flour,  $6.50  a  $6.65.  Shipping  Ohio,  $7.30 
a  $7.50.  Baltimore  flour,  $7.50  a  $8.18.  Chicago 
spring  wheat,  $1.54  a  $1.58  ;  red  western,  $1.62  a  $1.66; 
amber,  $1.67  a  $1.72.  Oats,  91  a  93  cts.  New  corn, 
$1.20  a  $1.22  ;  old,  $1.25  a  $1.26  Middlings  cotton,  84 
cts.  New  Orleans  molasses,  65  a  68  cts.  Cuba  sugar, 
12f  a  13}.  Hay,  $1.50  a  $1.60  per  100  lbs.  Boston.— 
Western  flour,  $6.75  a  $7  ;  extra,  $8  a  $11.  New  yel- 
low corn,  $1 .30  a  $1,32  ;  old,  $1.33  a  $1.38.  Oats,  82 
a  87  cts.  Rye,  $1.35.  Philadelphia. — Superfine  flour, 
$6.25  a  $6.50,  fancy  brands,  $8.50  a  $10.  Prime  red 
wheat,  $1.72  a  $1.73;  white,  $1.80  a  $2.  Rye,  $1.40  a 
$1.42.  New  corn,  $1.11  a  $1.12  Oats,  86  a  87  cents. 
Clover  seed,  $8.25  a  $8.50. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  Jonathan  Briggs,  0.,  $4,  vols.  36  and 
37  ;  from  Jas.  Taylor,  0.,  $4,  vols.  36  and  37,  and  for 
Geo.  D.  Smith,  0.,  $4,  vols.  35  and  36;  from  Richard 
Mott,  lo.,  per  A.  Cowgill,  Agt.,  $12,  to  No.  52,  vol.  37  ; 
from  Jos.  Cope  and  Sarah  Cope,  Pa.,  per  W.  C.  Cope,  $2 
each,  vol.  37  ;  from  Robert  W.  Hampton,  per  W.  P.  Be- 
dell, Agt.,  Iowa,  $2,  to  No.  22,  vol.  38. 

Received  from  "A  Friend,"  $10,  and  from  A.  S.  L.  Exton, 
N.  J.,  $5,  for  the  relief  of  the  Freedmen. 


If  any  reader  of  "  The  Friend"  possesses  a  good  copy 
of  the  8vo  Bible  printed  in  Trenton,  by  Isaac  Collins,  in 
1793,  and  is  willing  to  part  with  it,  he  will  receive  a 
good  price  for  it  by  leaving  it  with  John  Richardson,  at 
this  office. 


WEST-TOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 

A  Special  Meeting  of  the  Committee  who  have  charge 
of  the  Boarding  School  at  West-town,  will  be  held  at 
Philadelphia,  on  Sixth-day  the  5th  of  Second  month, 
1864,  at  12  o'clock,  m.  Joel  Evans, 

First  month  23d,  1864.  Clerk. 


WEST-TOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 

A  young  man  competent  to  act  as  an  Assistant  Teacher 
in  the  school  is  wanted  immediately. 

Application  may  be  made  to  James  E.vlen,  West 
Chester;  Joel  Evans,  Springfield;  Joseph  Scattergood, 
413  Spruce  street,  Philad.;  Chas  J.  Allen,  304  Arch  St. 

Twelfth  month  22d,  1863. 


GRISCOM  STREET  SOUP  HOUSE. 

"  The  Society  for  supplying  the  poor  of  the  city  with 
Soup,"  have  opened  their  House,  No.  16  Griscom  street, 
(between  Fourth  and  Fifth,  and  Spruce  and  Pine  streets,) 
where  they  are  delivering  soup  to  the  needy,  daily,  ex- 
cept First-days,  between  11  and  1  o'clock. 

Relying  on  the  liberality  of  the  benevolent,  annually 
extended,  to  support  their  efforts  to  relieve  the  distressed, 
they  respectfully  solicit  contributions,  which  will  be 
gratefully  received  by  Thomas  Evans,  817  Arch  street; 
Jeiiemiah  Hacker,  316  South  Fourth  street,  or  William 
EvAXS,  Jr.,  Treasurer,  252  South  Front  street. 

Philada,  First  month  11th,  1864. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

NEAR  PBANKFORD,  (TWENTY-THIRD  WARD,  PHILADELPHIA.) 

Physician  and  Superintendent, — Joshua  H.  Worthing- 
TON,  M.  D. 

Application  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  may  be 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  to  Charles  Ellis,  Clerk 
of  the  Board  of  Managers,  No.  637  Market  Street,  Phila- 
delphia, or  to  any  other  Member  of  the  Board. 


Died,  Twelfth  month  27th,  1863,  at  his  residence  near 
Tuckerton,  New  Jersey,  after  a  short  illness,  William 
GiFFARD,  in  the  92d  year  of  his  age,  a  member  of  Little 
Egg  Harbour  Particular  and  Monthly  Meetings. 

 ,  suddenly,  early  on  First-day  morning,  the  27th 

of  Twelfth  month,  1803,  Powell  Stackhouse.  in  the  79th 
year  of  his  age,  a  respected  and  consistent  member  and 
overseer  of  Philadelphia  Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  on  First-day,  the  20th  of  Twelfth  month,  1863, 

Hannah  Shinn,  in  the  59th  year  of  her  age,  a  member  of 
the  Southern  District  Monthly  .Meeting. 

 ,  at  his  residence  near  Morrisviile,  Bucks  county, 

Pa.,  on  the  evening  of  the  14th  inst.,  John  Kirkbridb, 
in  the  87th  year  of  his  age. 

WM.  H.  PILE,  PlilNTfiK, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank. 
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Flint's*  History  anil  Gitograpby  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley. 

(Continued  from  page  170.) 

"Between  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi  and 
Missouri  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  there  is  every 
variety  of  temperature,  Irom  that  of  the  Arctic 
regions,  to  that  where  flourish  the  olive  and  the 
sugar  cane.  We  may,  perhaps,  obtain  conceptions 
of  some  exactness,  by  inspecting  our  thermonietri- 
cal  tables  of  the  temperature  at  diiferent  points  of 
the  valley.  We  have  resided  through  the  season 
in  the  northern,  middle  and  southern  regions  of  it. 
We  are  confident,  as  a  general  fact,  that  the  cli- 
mate more  exactly  and  uniformly  corresponds  to 
the  latitude,  than  that  of  any  other  country.  'The 
amount  of  heat  and  cold,  or  the  mean  temperature 
through  the  year,  is  greater  or  less,  at  any  place, 
according  as  its  position  is  more  or  less  to  the 
south.  In  ascending  the  Mississippi  from  New 
Orleans  to  St.  Louis  or  Cincinnati,  in  the  spring, 
we  take  a  direction  generally  north.  One  of  the 
jwifter  steamboats  will  considerably  out-travel  the 
progress  of  spring;  and  from  t!ie  region,  where  the 
foliage  of  the  trees  and  vegetation  generally  have 
unfolded  into  all  their  verdure,  we  find  the  foliage 
fm  the  banks  of  the  river  gradually  diminishing 
IS  we  ascend;  and  after  we  pass  the  mouth  of  the 
Ohio,  we  shall,  perhaps,  see  the  buds  on  the  trees 
but  just  beginning  to  swell.  In  descending  the 
same  river  in  the  autumn,  we  observe  this  influ- 
nce  of  the  climate  reversed  in  a  most  impressive 
nanner.  At  Pittsburgh  the  trees  are  stripped  of 
heir  leaves  by  frost.  At  Cincinnati  nature  is  lay- 
t)g  on  the  last  mellow  colours  of  autumn,  and  the 
eaves  are  beginning  to  fall.  We  have  noted  this 
jeautifully  graduated  and  inverted  scale  of  sea- 
sons, more  than  once,  in  ascending  these  rivers. 

"  It  is  very  obvious,  why  climate  in  this  valley 
should  so  accurately  correspond  to  latitude.  It  is 
!in  immense  busin,  spreading  from  north  to  south. 
There  are  no  ranges  of  mountains,  spread  across  the 
?alley  in  an  (Eastern  and  western  direction,  to 
3hange  the  current  or  temperature  of  the  wind,  or 
to  give  a  material  dilterencc  of  temperature  to 
places  situated  in  the  same  latitude.  Hence  it  is, 
that  in  traversing  the  country  from  south  to  north, 
we  discover  the  diminution  of  te;nperature,  as 
marked  by  that  sensible  and  unerring  thermome- 
her,  the  vegetable  creation,  very  accurately  indi- 
cating the  latitude  of  the  place. 

"  We  may  class  four  distinct  climates  between 
the  sources  and  the  outlet  of  the  Mississippi.  The 
first  commencing  at  its  sources,  and  terminating 


at  Prairie  du  Chicn,  corresponds  pretty  accurately 
to  the  climate  between  Montreal  and  Boston  ;  with 
this  difference,  that  the  amount  of  snow  falling  in 
the  former  is  much  less  than  in  the  latter  region. 
The  mean  temperature  of  a  j'car  would  be  some- 
thing higher  on  the  3Iisait'sippi.  The  vegetables 
raised,  the  time  of  planting,  and  the  modes  of  cul- 
tivating them,  would,  probably,  be  nearly  the 
same.  Vegetation  will  have  nearly  the  same  pro- 
gre.'^s  and  periodical  change.^.  The  growing  of 
gourd-seed  corn,  which  demands  an  increase  of 
temperature  over  that  requisite  for  corn  of  the 
northern  States  to  bring  it  to  maturity,  is  not 
planted  in  this  region.  The  Irish  potatoe  is  raised 
in  this  climate  in  the  utmost  perfection.  Wheat 
and  cultivated  grasses  succeed  well.  The  apple 
and  the  pear  tree  require  fostering  and  southern 
exposure  to  bring  fruit  in  perfection.  The  peach 
tree  has  still  more  the  habits  and  the  fragile  deli- 
cacy of  a  southern  stranger,  and  requires  a  shel- 
tered declivity,  with  a  southern  exposure,  to  suc- 
ceed 'at  all.  Pive  months  in  the  year  may  be  said 
to  belong  to  the  dominion  of  winter.  For  that 
length  of  time  the  cattle  require  shelter  in  the 
severe  weather,  and  the  still  v/atcrs  remain  frozen. 

"  The  next  climate  includes  the  opposite  States 
of  Missouri  and  lUinciis,  in  their  whole  extent,  or 
the  country  between  41°  and  i57°.  Cattle,  though 
much  bent-ijteu  by  sheltering,  aud  often  needing 
it,  seldom  receive  it.  It  is  not  so  favourable  for 
cultivated  grasses  as  the  preceding  region.  Gourd- 
corn  is  the  only  kind  extensively  planted.  The 
winter  commences  with  January,  and  ends  vnth 
ihe  second  week  in  February.  The  ice,  in  the 
still  waters,  after  that  time  thaws.  Wheat,  the 
inhabitant  of  a  variety  of  climates,  is  at  home  as 
a  native  in  this.  The  persimon  and  the  pawpaw 
are  found  in'  its  whole  extent.  It  is  the  favoured 
region  of  the  apple,  the  pear,  and  the  peach  tree. 
Snows  neither  fall  deep,  nor  lie  long.  The  Irish 
potatoe  succeeds  to  a  certain  extent,  but  not  as 
well  as  in  the  former  climate;  but  this  disadvan- 
tage is  supplied  by  the  sweet  potatoe,  which  though 
not  at  home  in  this  climate,  with  a  little  care  in 
the  cultivation,  flourishes.  The  increased  tem- 
perature of  March  and  April,  and  the  subsequent 
grarjdeur  of  vegetation,  indicate  an  approach 
towards  a  southern  climate. 

"  The  next  climate  extends  from  37°  to  81°. 
Below  SS'',  in  the  rich  alluvial  soils,  the  apple- 
tree  begins  to  fail  in  bringing  its  fruit  to  perfec- 
tion. We  have  never  tasted  apples  worth  eating, 
raised  much  below  New  Madrid.  Cotton,  be- 
tween this  point  and  33°,  is  raised,  in  favourable 
positions,  for  home  consumption  ;  but  is  seldom  to 
be  depended  upon  for  a  crop.  Below  33°  com- 
mences the  proper  climate  for  cotton,  and  it  is  the 
staple  article  of  cultivation.  Festoons  of  long 
moss  hang  from  the  trees,  and  darken  the  fore.<ts. 
The  palmetto  gives  to  the  low  alluvial  grounds  a 
grand  and  striking  verdure.  The  muscadine  grape, 
strongly  designating  climate,  is  first  found  here. 
Laurel  trees  become  common  in  the  forest,  retain- 
ing their  foliage  and  their  verdure  through  the 
winter.  Wheat  is  no  longer  seen,  as  an  article  of 
cultivation.  The  fig-tree  brings  its  fruits  to  full 
maturity. 


"Below  this  climate,  to  the  gulf,  is  the  region 
of  the  sugar-cane  aud  the  svfeet  orange-tree.  It 
would  he,  if  it  wove  cultivated,  the  region  of  the 
olive.  Snow  is  no  longer  seen  to  fall,  except  a 
few  flakes  in  the  coldest  storms.  The  streams  are 
never  frozen.  Winter  is  only  marked  by  nights 
of  white  frosts,  and  days  of  northwest  winds, 
which  seldom  last  longer  than  three  days  in  suc- 
ccsf^ion  ;  and  are  followed  by  south  winds  and  warm 
days.  The  trees  are  generally  in  leaf  by  the  mid- 
dle of  February.  Early  in  March  the  forests  are 
in  blossom.  The  delightful  white  flowers  of  the 
cornus  florichi,  and  the  brilliant  red  tufts  of  the 
redbud,  or  crrcis  canadensis,  are  unfolded.  The 
margins  of  the  creeks  aud  streams  are  perfumed 
with  the  meadow  pink,  or  honey-suckle,  yellow 
jessamine,  and  other  fragrant  flowers.  Buring 
almost  every  night  a  thunder  storm  occurs.  Cotton 
and  corn  are  planted  from  March  to  July.  In 
these  regions  the  summers  are  uniformly  hot,  al- 
though there  are  days,  when  the  mercury  rises  as 
high^n  New  England  as  in  Louisiana.  The  heat, 
however,  is  more  uniform  and  sustained,  com- 
mences much  earlier,  and  continues  later.  From 
February  to  September,  thunder  storms  are  com- 
mon, often  accompanied  with  severe  thunder,  and 
sometimes  with  gales,  or  tornadoes,  in  which  the 
trees  of  the  forest  are  prostrated  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  the  tract  of  country,  which  is  coTored 
with  these  fallen  trees,  is  called  a  'hurricane.' 
The  depressing  influence  of  the  summer  heat  re- 
sults from  its  long  continuance,  aud  equable  and 
unremitting  tenor,  rather  than  from  the  intensity 
of  its  ardour  at  any  given  time.  It  must,  how- 
ever, be  admitted,  that  at  all  times  the  unclouded 
radiance  of  the  vertical  sun  of  this  climate  is  ex- 
tremely oppressive.  Such  are  the  summers  and 
autumns  of  the  southern  division  of  this  valley. 

"  The  winters,  in  the  whole  extent  of  the  coun- 
try, are  variable,  passing  rapidly  from  warm  to 
cJld,  and  the  reverse.  Near  the  Mississippi,  and 
where  there  is  little  to  vary  the  general  direction 
of  the  winds,  they  ordinarily  blow  three  or  four 
days  from  the  north.  In  thc'northern  and  middle 
regions,  the  consequence  is  cold  weather,  frost, 
more  or  less  severe,  and  perhaps  storm,  with  snow 
and  .sleet.  During  these  days  the  rivers  are  co- 
vered with  ice.  The  opposite  breeze  alternates. 
There  is  immediately  a  bland  relaxing  feeling  in 
the  atmosphere.  It  becomes  warm  ;  and  the  red 
birds  sin"-  in  these  davs,  in  January  and  February, 
as  far  north  as  Prairie  du  Chien.  These  abrupt 
and  frequent  transitions  can  hardly  fail  to  have 
an  unfavourable  influence  upon  health.  From  40° 
to  36°  the  rivers  almost  invariably  freeze,  for  a 
longer  or  shorter  period,  through  the  witer.  At 
St.  Louis  on  the  Mississippi,  and  at  Cincinnati  on 
the  Ohio,  in  nearly  the  same  parallels,  between 
38°  and  39°,  the  two  rivers  are  sometimes  capable 
of  being  crossed  on  the  ice  for  eight  weeks  to- 

frethcr.  .  . 

'  "  There  is  a  circumstance,  pertaining  to  vegeta- 
tion in  the  middle  and  southern  regions  of  this 
country,  that  we  have  not  seen  noticed  by  other 
writers,  but  which  we  have  often  remarked  with 
surprise;  and  it  is,  that  the  same  degree  of  heat 
in  the  spring  does  not  advance  vegetation  as  rapidly 
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as  at  the  north.  We  have  seen  a  brilliant  sun, 
and  felt  the  lassitude  of  thfc  warm  spring  days 
continued  in  succession,  and  yet  have  remarked 
the  buds  to  remain  apparently  stationary,  and  the 
development  of  vegetation  almost  imperceptible. 
The  same  amount  of  heat  at  Quebec  would  have 
completely  unfolded  the  foliage,  and  clothed  the 
earth  with  verdure." 

CTo  be  continued.) 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Hnsings  and  Memories. 

A  CACTUS. 

A  member  of  my  family,  during  the  past  year, 
brought  home  a  cactus  ;  a  poor  eccentric  looking 
little  thing,  with  no  beauty  to  recommend  it.  It 
was  one  of  a  small  species,  which  appear  like  a 
collection  of  leaves  joined  together,  each  new  one 
springing  from  the  extremity  of  the  one  of  a  pre- 
vious growth.  There  was  little  grace  or  symmetry 
about  it,  and  yet  in  despite  of  its  want  of  beauty, 
it  drew  my  attention  more  than  some  lovelier 
plants,  from  the  very  peculiarity  of  its  ugliness. 
It  seemed  like  one  of  those  stubborn  cases  of  the 
human  species,  we  sometimes  meet  with,  rough, 
jagged,  and  ungainly  in  individual  and  self-reliant 
characteristics,  to  wliom  we  are  apt  to  manifest 
greater  deference  and  respect,  if  less  love,  than  to 
those  of  gentle  amiability  and  soft  yielding  man- 
ners. 

This  awkward  looking  plant  was  placed  up-stairs 
out  of  sight  of  our  visitors,  for  its  interesting  ugli- 
ness was  not  thought  a  sufficient  qualification  to 
entitle  it  to  a  prominent  position.  Time  rolled  on, 
and  one  day,  as  I  gave  it  a  passing  glance,  I  ob- 
served little  points,  of  real  rose-hued  beauty,  pro- 
jecting from  the  edges  of  the  leaves.    From  day 
to  day  those  points  enlarged  and  unfolded,  in- 
creasing in  depth  of  colour  and  elegance  of  form, 
until  they  drew  forth  exclamations  of  admiration 
from  all  who  saw  them.  Soon  the  plant,  rendered 
by  its  large  splendidly  hued  flowers  "  a  thing  of 
beauty,"  was  drawn  from  its  position  of  obscurity, 
and  transferred  as  an  ornament  to  the  parlor,  where 
it  was  examined  and  praised  by  every  one  who  be- 
held it.    It  had  been  as  a  diamond  hidden  in  the 
deformity  of  its  matrix, — now,  by  the  kindly  opera- 
tions of  nature  its  internal  beauty  and  brilliancy 
was  opened  out  to  view.    It  had  been  as  a  poor, 
unknown  man  of  gi.-uius,  encrusted  with  awkward 
habits,  natural  to  the  education  received,  and  the 
degraded  society  in  which  lie  had  alone  njiugled, 
but  was  now  like  the  same  man  when,  by  the  force 
of  innate  cliaractur,  he  rises  from  this  obscurity, 
and  throwing  oft'  tlie  deformity  appertaining  to  his 
early  position  in  life,  shines  forth,  adding  lustre 
to  the  polii'hed,  elevated  society  to  wliich  he  has 
raised  hiiiiself. 

Often  in  the  annals  of  our  religious  Society, 
have  instances  occurred  of  persons  uncouth  in 
manners,  and  depraved  in  practice,  who  iiave,  by 
giving  way  to  the  visitations  of  Divine  Grace, 
been  made  to  experience  an  inward  How  of  heavenly 
instruction  which  has  given  purity  to  the  tliought, 
some  polish  to  manners,  and  occa.sioned  a  rich 
bloom  of  heavenly  graces,  wliicli  none  who  came 
near  them  could  witness  witliout  loving  admira 
tion. 

The  dry  warmth  of  our  furnacc-heatcd  parlour 
was  too  great,  and  exposed  to  its  atmosphere  the 
exquisite  beauty  of  the  cactus  flowers  could  not 
long  continue  in  their  original  freshness.  The 
blossoms  already  fully  blown  when  introduced  to 
the  increased  temperature,  soon  manifested  symp- 
toms of  decay — those  nearly  out,  hurried  rapidly 
to  a  brief  perfection,  and  a  few  of  the  more  feeble 
buds,  just  starting  in  the  career  of  beauty,  withered 
without  fully  expanding.   It  is  thus,  at  times,  we 


see  that  individuals,  who  in  obscurity  have  begun 
to  bloom,  through  grace,  and  to  give  hopeful  pro- 
mise of  future  excellency,  when  elevated  in  posi- 
tion, or  brought  to  obtain  the  hot,  dry  breath  of 
popular  applause,  or  injudicious  praise,  have  sadly 
withered  as  to  present  attainments,  and  disap- 
pointed our  reasonable  expectations  of  the  future. 

After  the  flowers  on  our  cactus  had  generally 
manifested  some  tokens  of  decay,  it  was  banished 
again  to  the  cooler,  more  healthful  obscurity  of  its 
first  position.  There  it  will  without  doubt  re- 
main, receiving  no  admiration,  and  no  more  atten- 
tion than  is  requisite  to  furnish  it  with  the  neces 
sary  portion  of  warmth  and  moisture.  With  this 
care,  it  will  in  time,  probably,  be  prepared  to 
minister  to  our  pleasure  once  more,  and  to  cover 
its  deformity  with  a  fresh  and  abundant  bloom. 

How  strange  it  seems  that  in  that  rough  un 
gainly  plant,  there  should  be  shut  up  powers  which 
at  the  season  of  their  appropriate  exercise,  should 
be  able  to  produce  such  beautiful  results.    In  all 
the  works  of  the  Creator,  we  see  great  results 
springing  out  of  the  comparatively  insignificant, 
unsightly  and  unpromising.    Look  at  yon  peach- 
tree,  the  branches  already  begin  to  grow  ruddy 
with  the  returning  sap,  whilst  as  yet  there  is  no 
putting  forth  of  green  leaves.    Mark  those  buds  ! 
Their  dark  brown  wrappers  fold  up  from  sight  all 
beauty.  No  one,  who  had  not  for  himself  watched 
the  process  of  vegetation  in  similar  plants,  or  pro- 
fited by  the  observations  of  others,  would  dream 
that  contained  in  those  buds  were  blossoms  pre 
paring  to  expand  into  exquisite  loveliness,  in 
which  were  germs  which  should  grow  and  ripen 
into  luscious  fruit.    Almost  every  thing  of  value 
in  this  world  seems  nourished  in  quiet  insignifi 
cance,  and  out  of  sight.    It  is  so  in  the  world  of 
matter — it  is  so  in  mental,  moral  and  religious 
things.    Luther  declared  "  that  for  the  most  part 
when  God  set  him  upon  any  special  service  for 
good  of  the  church,  he  was  brought  low  by  som 
tit  of  sickness  or  other."    God  saw  fit  to  separate 
him  from  dependence  on  others, — to  loosen  him 
from  all  trust  in  himself.    Thus  in  quiet  nothing 
ness  of  self,  and  withdrawn  from  self-working,  h 
was  prepared  as  is  the  peach-bud  in  the  silent  re 
pose  of  winter,  for  the  bringing  forth  blossoms  of 
beauty,  and  fruits  of  excellence  in  due  season. 

It  requires  time  and  changing  seasons  to  pre 
pare  a  plant  to  bloom,  and  it  requires  time  an 
baptisms  of  various  kinds  to  qualify  a  christian 
labourer  to  bring  forth  fruit  to  the  praise  of  th 
Great  Husbandman.  A  little  girl  who  had  plantc 
a  hyacinth  bulb  in  her  garden,  was  quite  sorrow- 
ful to  find,  after  it  had  been  some  days  covered 
from  sight,  that  she  could  not  see  any  green  shoot 
springing  from  it.    In  the  impatience  of  child- 
iiood  she  thought  it  never  would  grow.  Her 
mother  to  comfort  the  child,  carefully  removed  a 
little  of  the  eartii  from  one  side  of  the  bulb,  and 
showed  her  that  there  were  many  tiny  white  roots 
striking  downwards,  and  after  thus  convincing  her 
that  the  plant  was  alive,  she  told  her  that  if  she 
would  wait  a  little  longer,  she  would  sec  the  up- 
ward growth  of  her  flower.    In  due  time,  quite 
long  to  wait  it  seemed  to  the  anxious  watcher, 
the  ground  opened  above  the  bulb,  and  a  green 
shoot  appeared,  which  was  soon  followed  by  the 
long  coveted  flower.    The  child  had  her  own  re- 
flections on  what  had  been  passing  before  her  eyes, 
and  she  said  with  earnestness  to  her  mother:  "  The 
little  bulb  wanted  to  have  roots  before  it  had 
flowers."    Yes,  and  so  with  christian  plants,  it  is 
best  for  them  to  be  well  rooted,  in  quiet  inward 
retirement,  with  the  alone  source  of  true  spiritual 
growth,  before  they  attempt  to  make  a  public  dis- 
play, or  seek  to  lift  up  their  heads  and  bear  blos- 
soms to  attract  the  eye  of  others. 


LOSING  THE  HAPPY  OUT  OP  THE  HEART. 

FOR  TIIK  CHILDREN. 

A  mother  being  about  going  from  home  on  a 
visit,  told  her  little  boy  and  girl  not  to  go  through 
gate  at  the  bottom  of  their  garden,  which  opened 
into  a  woods.  The  children  were  very  happy 
within  the  prescribed  limits  for  a  long  time  after 
their  mother  had  gone,  but  at  last  in  their  play, 
having  reached  the  gate  through  which  they  were 
not  to  pass,  the  little  boy  began  to  feel  an  earnest 
desire  to  go  into  the  woods.  He  persuaded  his 
sister  to  follow  him,  and  through  the  gate  they 
went.  Nothing  appeared  to  disturb  them,  and 
after  some  rambling  and  playing  about,  they  re- 
turned, having  concluded  not  to  tell  their  mother 
where  they  had  been,  unless  she  asked  them  ;  she 
had  not  expected  them  to  disobey  her,  and  never 
thought  of  enquiring  whether  they  had  been 
obedient,  as  dutiful  children  would  have  been. 
Notwithstanding  this,  the  little  boy  did  not  feel 
comfortable.  He  know  he  had  done  wrong,  and 
notwithstanding  he  was  continually  reasoning  to 
himself  against  the  propriety  of  the  command  his 
mother  had  given  him,  he  could  not  help  feeling 
unhappy. 

When  Seventh-day  night  came,  and  the  little 
boy  had  been  washed  for  bed,  he  and  his  mother 
commenced  to  have  a  nice  talk,  as  they  usually  had 
at  that  time.  James,  for  that  was  his  name,  could 
not  keep  his  sad  secret  any  longer  from  his  kind 
mother,  so  he  told  her  what  he  and  his  sister  had 
done;  and  then  in  some  sort  to  show  her  that  her 
command  was  needless,  he  said  that  nothing  had 
happened  to  them — they  did  not  fall  into  the 


water,  did  not  get  their  clothes  wet,  and  that  no  ^ 
bears  had  come  to  eat  them  up.  The  mother  let 
him  know  that  something  did  befall  them,  and 
that  they  had  lost  something,  and  urged  her  little 
boy  to  think  what  it  could  be.-  Perhaps  she  meant 
that  they  had  lost  the  habit  of  obedience,  and 
would  be  easily  led  to  do  wrong  again  ;  or  perhaps 
she  meant  they  had  lost  her  confidence.  The 
little  boy  could  not  think  for  a  long  time,  of  any 
thing  he  had  lost.  He  know  that  he  had  his  ball 
safe,°that  his  knife  was  in  his  pocket,  and  that  his 
slate-pencil  was  at  hand  when  he  wished  to  use  it. 
But  as  he  continued  to  think,  he  remembered  how 
uneasy  and  uncomfortable  he  had  been  all  the 
week,  and  at  last  in  a  low  sorrowful  voice  he  said, 
"  Mother  !  I  did  lose  something  in  the  woods, — 
I  did.    1  lost  the  happi/  out  of  my  heart." 

Such  was  truly  the  case  ;  such  is  always  the 
case  when  we  knowingly  violate  the  commands 
and  wishes  of  those  who  have  a  right  to  direct  and 
control  our  actions.  Such  is  the  result  to  us, 
whenever  we  disobey  our  Heavenly  Father's  com- 
mandments. We  lose  the  happy  out  of  our  hearts, 
the  moment  we  break  through  any  of  the  limits 
which  he  in  his  wisdom  has  assigned  us.  We 
may  be  very  merry  with  our  friends,  whilst  we  are 
out  of  the  bounds  of  the  Truth,  in  our  language, 
in  our  demeanour,  in  our  following  the  foolish 
fashions,  in  our  participation  in  the  parties  and 
vain  amusements  of  the  world,  but  there  is  secret 
uneasiness  with  it  all.  The  merriment  is^  not 
comfort, — the  boisterous  mirth  is  not  joy.  What- 
ever we  may  say  to  the  contrary,  we  have  lost  tlve 
happy  out  vf  oar  hearts. 


A  Cat  Catchliuj  an  Eel.— The  following  cu- 
rious  circumstance  lately  occured  in  Elie.  A  de- 
cent old  woman  observed  for  a  long  time  past  that 
her  favourite  cat  took  up  a  position  regularly  every 
day  on  the  undermost  step  of  the  well,  and  for 
hours  together  sat  watching  with  its  eyes  stead- 
fastly fixed  on  the  water.  The  old  woman  had 
long  given  up  all  hope  of  being  able  to  unravel 
the  nTystcry,  until  the  other  day,  when  she  wa. 
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startled  by  a  strange  noise,  which  proceeded  from 
the  back  door  of  her  house.  Ou  going  to  ascertain 
the  cause,  she  was  astouislied  to  see  her  cat  strug- 
gling with  a  live  eel  of  the  largest  size,  which  had 
been  a  tenant  in  the  well  for  many  years.  How 
the  cat  contrived  to  fish  him  up  is  still  a  mystery. 
— Dundee  Advertiser. 


From  tlio  "  Weekly  North  American." 

Lime  and  its  Action. 

Supposing  that  a  few  words  upon  this  important 
subject  might  not  come  amiss,  I  take  my  rusty  pen 
in  hand  to  communicate  to  you  and  your  readers 
a  few  of  my  thoughts  upon  this  subject. 

Lime,  unlike  many  of  the  common  applications, 
acts  in  three  ways  :  first,  as  a  manure,  b}'  entering 
into  the  circulation  of  the  plant;  second,  chemi- 
cally, by  neutralizing  the  acids  of  the  soil,  and 
forming  with  them  new  compounds  suited  to  the 
growth  of  the  plant,  and  third,  mechanically,  by 
sinking  into  or  through  the  soil. 

Let  us  first  consider  its  application  and  effects 
as  a  manure.  Many  are  in  the  habit  of  using  lime 
as  a  manure  under  a  mistaken  idea  of  its  value 
and  effects  as  such.  Careful  chemical  analysis  has 
proven  that  a  crop  of  wheat  producing  at  the  rate 
of  twenty-five  bushels  per  acre  removes  from  the 
soil  in  straw  and  grain  but  nine  pounds  of  lime, 
and  even  a  portion  of  this  is  returned  in  the  form 
of  manure.  Thus  we  see  that  if  its  properties  as 
a  manure  were  its  only  value,  but  a  small  portion 
would  be  needed.  I  have  given  wheat  as  an  in- 
stance, but  it  is  by  no  means  a  fair  one,  for  most 
of  our  cultivated  crops  require  more  lime  than  it 
does.  A  good  crop  of  clover  requires  one  hundred 
and  twenty-six  pounds,  and  a  good  one  of  potatoes 
will  remove  two  hundred  and  sixty-six  pounds,  of 
which  two  hundred  and  fifty-nine  will  be  found 
in  the  tops,  which  are  usually  left  on  the  ground. 
It  has  been  calculated  by  good  authorities  that  a 
common  rotation  of  four  years  (corn,  oats,  wheat 
and  clover)  will  remove  from  the  soil  four  hun- 
dred and  forty-five  pounds  of  lime. 

The  chemical  effect  of  lime  is  so  changeable 
that  it  is  very  difiicult  to  place  any  estimate  upon 
it,  and  I  can  do  but  little  better  than  to  give  an 
instance  of  this  effect,  for  it  must  altogether  de- 
pend upon  the  constituents  of  the  soil  in  which  it 
is  applied. 

Some  soils  contain  a  large  amount  of  iron  in  the 
form  of  a  sulphate  or  in  union  with  sulphuric  acid, 
in  which  state  it  is  injurious  to  all  crops.  Lime, 
when  applied  to  such  a  soil,  will  rob  the  iron  of  its 
acid,  forming  a  sulphate  of  lime,  and  setting  the 
iron  free.  Lime  possesses  a  stronger  afiinity  for 
acids  than  most  bases,  and,  consequently,  it  will 
rob  most  of  them  of  their  acids,  and  with  them 
form  new  and  more  valuable  compounds.  Its  me- 
chanical action  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  is 
heavier  than  most  of  our  common  soils,  and,  con- 
sequently, sinks  until  it  reaches  a  soil  of  its  own 
specific  gravity,  which  is  usually  in  the  sub-soil. 

As  the  manner  and  state  in  which  lime  is  ap- 
plied to  the  soil  has  a  great  effect  upon  its  action, 
it  will  perhaps  be  best  to  consider  these  points. 
Lime  is  most  valuable  (and  some  consider  it  as 
only  valuable)  when  in  the  form  of  a  hydrate,  and 
our  aim  should  be,  in  order  to  obtain  the  greatest 
benefit  from  it,  to  convert  the  largest  possible 
amount  into  a  hydrate.  The  usual  plan  is  to  de- 
posit the  quick  lime,  as  drawn  from  the  kiln,  either 
in  the  field  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied,  or  as  near 
to  it  as  may  be  possible,  and  leave  it  in  heaps  of 
one  hundred  bushels  or  more.  In  a  short  time 
the  outer  portion  becomes  changed  into  a  hydrate, 
while  the  inner  portion  or  heart  of  the  pile  is  still 
in  the  caustic  state;  but  the  change  will  not  stop 
bere:  for  lime,  after  it  leaves  the  kiln,  at  once 


commencea  to  change,  and  this  change,  if  not 
stopped  by  mixing  the  lime  with  the  soil,  will 
carry  it  back  to  the  state  in  which  it  existed  in 
the  limestone,  and  hence,  before  the  inner  por- 
tions of  the  pile  are  converted  into  a  hydrate,  the 
outer  portion  has  gone  still  further,  and  a  portion 
of  it  has  reached  a  stage  in  which  its  use  to  the 
farmer  is  materially  lessened. 

The  best  mode  which  I  can  find  is  to  place  the 
lime  in  small  piles,  say  a  load  in  a  plile,  and  cover 
it  with  sods  or  earth.  By  this  plan  the  heap  all 
becomes  converted  into  a  hydrate  at  nearly  the 
same  time.  A  still  better  plan,  but  one  involving 
more  labour,  is  to  deposit  the  lime  in  small  piles 
of  one  bushel  each  in  the  same  manner  as  we 
would  manure,  and  us  soon  as  they  have  fallen 
into  a  powder  spread  them. 

A  great  difference  seems  to  exist  among  practi- 
cal men  as  to  the  time  which  should  elapse  between 
the  applications  of  lime,  and  many  argue  that  fifty 
bushels  per  acre  every  ten  years  is  the  same  as 
twenty-five  bushels  every  five  years ;  but,  in  my 
opinion,  this  is  a  mistake,  and  I  deduce  my  own 
opinion  from  the  following  reasoning:  Suppose 
we  take  two  similar  plots  in  a  large  field,  each  con- 
taining an  acre,  and  give  each  a  dressing  of  fifty 
bushels  of  lime,  and  suppose  that  each  is,  after 
the  lime  is  applied,  capable  of  producing  annually 
thirty  bushels  of  wheat  or  its  equivalent  in  some 
other  crop.  Let  us  now  crop  one  of  them  for  ten 
years  without  any  more  lime,  and  then  give  it  a 
similar  dressing  to  that  received  at  first.  It  is  but 
fair  to  suppose  that  at  the  end  of  the  tenth  year 
the  annual  yield  will  have  fallen  to  twenty  bushels, 
giving  us  an  average  of  ten  crops  of  twenty-five 
bushels  per  acre,  or  two  hundred  and  fifty  bushels 
in  all.  Let  us  apply  to  the  other  acre  five  bushels 
every  year,  and  thus  keep  up  the  yield  to  thirty 
bushels  per  acre,  and  at  the  end  of  ten  years  we 
have  ten  crops  of  thirty  bushels  each,  or  three 
hundred  bushels  in  ail,  and  the  land  in  the  same 
condition  as  the  other  is  after  the  application  of 
the  second  fifty  bushels,  and  leaving  in  favour  of 
the  plot  limed  at  short  intervals  a  balance  of  fifty 
bushels. 

From  this  I  would  deduce  the  axiom  that  it 
would  be  more  economical  to  apply  lime  in  smaller 
quantities  at  shorter  intervals,  and  thus  gain  as 
above  shown. 

Lampadius,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  ratio  in 
which  lime  decreased  in  the  soil,  mingled  lime 
with  the  soil  until  it  contained  1.19  per  cent.,  and 
by  careful  analysis  he  found  it  to  decrease  in  the 
following  order : 

The  first  year  it  contained 
"   second  " 


third 
fourth 
fifth 
sixth 
seventh 
eighth 


1.19  per  cent. 
.89 
.52 
.24 
.19 
.11 
.09 
.05 


These  numbers  may  to  the  uninitiated  seem 
small,  but  we  should  remember  that  in  the  latter 
of  these  soils,  if  we  allow  it  to  be  six  inches  deep, 
and  each  cubic  foot  to  weigh  eighty  pounds,  we 
would  have  eight  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  of  lime,  or  four  tons  per  acre.  Few 
soils  contain  this  much  lime,  or  at  one  application 
we  would  not  lay  on  more  than  one  and  a  half 
tons. 

There  is  also  a  very  great  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  the  crops  to  which  lime  should  be  applied. 
Some  prefer  to  put  it  on  the  sod  previous  to  plow- 
ing for  corn,  and  turn  it  under  with  the  sod. 
Others  apply  it  to  the  wheat  stubble  before  the 
first  crop  of  grass  is  taken  off ;  and  as  each  one 
seems  to  have  his  own  reasons  and  argument  in 


favour  of  his  particular  plan,  it  will  not  do  for 
me  to  name  any  particular  plan,  but  will  content 
myself  with  giving  the  following  axioms  which 
govern,  or  at  least  should  govern,  the  application 
of  lime. 

1.  That  lime  requires  a  certain  length  of  time, 
(which  varies  with  the  quality  and  kind  of  lime,) 
to  produce  its  greatest  effect  upon  the  soil  and 
its  products.  With  some  kinds  it  requires  fully 
a  year  to  produce  its  full  effect;  one  kind  from  a 
quarry  near  me  will  act  in  less  ihan  three  months,  so 
that  no  time  can  be  fixed ;  but  lime  that  will  reach 
its  highest  stage  of  action  in  less  than  eight 
months  is  rare.  Having  this  point  in  view,  the 
farmer  can  readily  see  just  when  he  should  apply 
his  lime,  in  order  that  it  may  I'each  the  point  of 
strongest  action  at  the  proper  time,  to  benefit  any 
particular  crop  or  any  particular  stage  of  a  crop. 

2.  That  lime  expels  ammonia  from  decomposed  or 
fermenting  manure.  Hence  we  see  that  lime 
should  not  be  applied  at  or  near  the  same  time  as 
manure,  or  the  most  valuable  portion  of  the  latter 
will  be  given  off  at  once  and  in  large  quantities, 
instead  of  slowly,  as  in  the  usual  process  of  de- 
composition ;  and  if  there  is  no  crop  to  receive  it, 
it  is  lost,  or,  if  there  should  be  a  crop,  it  will  be 
all  converted  into  straw  at  the  expense  of  the 
grain. 

3.  That  lime  will  hasten  or  bring  on  decTim- 
position  in  inert  vegetable  matter.  This  axiom 
gives  us  the  key  to  one  of  the  main  arguments  in 
favour  of  applying  lime  to  the  sod  before  turning 
it  under  for  corn.  The  lime  hastens  the  decom- 
position of  the  sod,  and  thus  enables  it  to  benefit 
the  corn  during  the  earlier  stages  of  its  growth. 

One  of  not  the  least  beneficial  effects  of  lime  is 
that,  while  benefiting  our  cultivated  crops,  it  will 
also  destroy  or  prevent  the  growth  of  obnoxious 
weeds.  A  good  top  dressing  of  lime  will  totally 
eradicate  the  common  corn  marigold,  (chrysan- 
themum segetum,)  and  on  the  other  hand  a  heavy 
coat  will  encourage  the  growth  of  coltsfoot,  red 
poppy,  and  yellow  cow  wheat,  (melampyrum 
pratenze.)  It  will  also  eradicate  moss  and  va- 
rious coarse  grass  from  meadows  and  low  ground. 

Lime  also  improves  our  crops  as  well  in  quality 
as  in  quantity.  The  grain  produced  on  limed 
land  has  a  thinner  husk,  and,  consequently,  pro- 
duces less  bran,  and  is  heavier,  with  flour  richer 
in  gluten.  Potatoes  from  limed  land  are  more 
mealy,  especially  where  the  soil  is  low  and  moist, 
and  are  less  liable  to  rot.  Peas  grown  in  the  pres- 
ence of  lime  are  much  better  tasted  and  are  more 
readily  boiled  soft.  Upon  flax  alone  it  seems  to 
have  a  bad  effect,  for  in  Belgium  and  other  flax- 
growing  countries,  it  is  a  rule  not  to  grow  flax 
until  seven  years  after  the  application  of  lime. 

It  is  but  reasonable  to  suppose  that  as  different 
crops  contain  or  require  varied  amounts  of  lime, 
that  lime  will  be  more  beneficial  to  some  than  to 
others.  In  order  that  we  may  the  better  judge 
what  crops  would  be  most  benefited  by  itj  and, 
consequently,  know  to  which  one  to  apply  it,  I 
will  annex  the  following,  containing  the  amount 
of  lime  in  the  grain,  straw  or  tops  and  roots  of 
our  cultivated  crops  : 

Wheat,     25  bushels  per  acre,    8.7  pounds. 
38  " 


Barley, 
Oats, 
Corn, 
Eye, 
Turnips, 
Potatoes, 
Clover, 


30 

50 

25 

20 

9 
o 


ii 
« 

tons 
« 


8.7 
15.0 
8.2 
17.8 
9.8 
138.8 
267.0 
126.0 


From  this  we  see  that  the  potatoe  crop  requires 
the  greatest  amount  of  lime,  but  we  should  bear 
in  mind  that,  of  the  two  hundred  and  sixty-six 
pounds,  only  six  and  a  half  are  found  in  the 
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roots,  the  remainder  being  in  the  tops,  which  are 
usually  left  on  the  ground  for  manure. 

By  summing  up,  we  find  that  Hme  has  little 
efTect  the  first  year  compared  with  that  which  it 
has  the  aecond  and  third ;  that  it  has  little  or  no 
effect  upon  soils  which  do  not  contain  more  or  less 
vegetable  matter  ;  that  its  effects  are  more  sensi- 
ble when  kept  at  or  near  the  surface,  and  gradu- 
ally becomes  less  so  as  the  Hme  sinks  into  or  tow- 
ards the  subsoil.  Hence  the  good  effect  in.  many 
instances  of  subsoiliug  is  due  to  bringing  the  lime 
to  the  surface  again. 

From  the  above  random  ideas,  roughly  ex- 
pressed, you  will  see  that  I  do  not  believe  in  the 
old  doctrine  that  "  lime  enriches  the  fathers  but 
impoverishes  the  sons." 

War  "  Tlie  Friend." 

'  A  Friend  in  the  West  having  requested  it,  we 
republish  the  following : 

Lines  writttea  after  visiting  the  dungeon  fit  Carlisle, 
iu  which  Jnmes  Parnel  was  convinced  by  Geo.  Fox,  in 
the  year  10j3, — and  afterwards  reading  the  account  of 
bis  confmeraent  and  death  in  the  prison  at  Oolcliester  in 
tlae  year  1666.  By  Tiios.  Wilkinson. 

When  looliing  heavenward  from  my  poor  estate, 
Where  chained  to  earth  ray  dull  affections  wait; 
Where  love  and  zeal  at  best  but  feebly  draw 
i!y  tardy  steps  to  duty's  holy  law  ; 
Thee,  righteous  Parnel!  1  with  tears  behold, 

''    In  age  a  stripling,  but  in  service  old; 

I  stand  reproved  liy  thee,  thou  youth  divine, 
.A  backward  child  with  years  that  double  thine. 
On  thy  fair  mind  the  boundless  power  of  Truth 
Itose  strong  and  ardent  in  thy  tender  youth, 
And  led  thee  forward,  fearless,  without  guile, 
To  warn  the  sinful  of  this  darkened  isle. 
Many  there  were  in  those  laborious  days, 

J-  Who  heard  the  word,  and  gave  the  Jlaker  praise. 

^    But  watchful,  fierce,  the  arm  of  power  arose, 
',  And  struck  the  servant  labouring  in  His  cau.?e. 

T'  Now  bruised,  benumbed,  I  see  thee  stretched  ■alone, 
The  stone  thy  pillow,  and  thy  bed  a  stone  ; 
1  see  thee  sitting  in  thy  dreary  cell, 

r    Xo  kindlincr  fires  the  unwholesome  damps  repel, 

^    Xo  friend  allowed  to  soothe  thee  in  thy  woe, 
Thy  prison  floor  denied  a  little  straw. 
The  cheering  food  that  weeping  friendship  rent, 
From  thy  pale  lips  by  ruthless  spoilers  rent — 

■y    lly  spirit  melts,  my  eyes  with  tears  o'ertlow, 

j    To  see  thee  stript  of  every  hope  below. 

Yet  round  ihy  dungeon  shone  a  light  divine, 
The  faithful  prophet's  sacred  fire  was  thine  ; 
Thy  God  was  near  thee  and  thy  soul  found  rest, 

•    Pure  as  an  angel's  on  thy  Saviour's  breast; 
His  tender  hand  still  sweeter  food  supplied, 
Than  all  thy  kee[ier's  cruelty  denied. 
Sustained  thus,  wc  see  thy  .spotless  mind, 
In  fetters  faithful,  and  in  suffering  kind. 
Thy  spirit  meek  like  His  whose  temples  found 
The  j)latted  thorn.^,  and  bled  beneath  their  wound. 
Ye  blooming  youth,  whose  feeling  bosoms  glow 
With  tender  pity  o'er  the  talo  of  woe, 
Here  like  your.5elvcs  a  virtuous  youth  survey, 
Who  for  his  faith  'mid  gloomy  felons  lay  ; 

I    (!old,  hunger,  insults,  fetters,  stripes  he  bore, 

\>   Till  the  last  pang  of  innocence  was  o'er. 

f   But  why  this  suffering?   That  a  church  might  spring 
Pure,  firm,  devoted  to  its  Lord  and  King; 
Itaiscd  by  the  Almighty  and  his  servants'  hands, 
Aiuid  the  nations  now  in  peace  it  stands; 
But  does  that  power  encompass  it  around 
Which  oDce  bore  rule?  that  holy  zeal  abound? 
In  much  external  comfort  now  we  meet, 
But  do  we  humbly  sit  at  Jesus'  feel — 
iJeneath  his  i)recious  canopy  of  love, 
And  there  refreshment  for  our  spirits  prove? 
Ah  I  what  ftre  outward  temples  rising  fair, 
If  yet  the  Holy  Presence  is  not  there  ? 
Better  in  cold  damp  dungeons  still  to  lie, 
Witii  hearts  prepared  and  favoured  from  on  high. 
Ye  rising  youth,  Oh  !  could  the  tender  strain 
But  reach  your  hearts,  and  there  not  plead  iu  vain, 
It  would  repeat  '•  Of  pleasure's  gilded  snare, 
However  bright,  beware,  dear  yonth,  beware; 
Its  Byren  smiles  may  fiiscinaie  the  eye, 
But  hid  beneath,  the  sting  of  adders  lie. 
Then  turn  with  bosoms  simple  .and  sincere 
To  that  blest  light  wliicb  shines  distinct  and  clear. 


A  light  from  heaven  to  guide  you  on  your  way 
To  the  pure  regions  of  more  perfect  day. 
This  to  the  youth  ;  and  oh,  ye  aged,  too, 
The  warm  expostulating  strain  allow. 
Yes,  well  I  know,  beneath  white  hairs  are  found 
Those  to  the  law  and  testimony  bound. 
But  there  are  lures,  raaturest  age  assail, 
And  even  o'er  the  last  of  life  prevail. 
When  pleasure's  restless  train  let  go  their  hold, 
The  soul  in  secret  hugs  its  idol,  gold. 
Immortal  spirits  destined  for  ihe  sky. 
Shall  they  in  bondage  chained  to  ingots  lie? 
It  was  not  so  when  our  forefathers  rose 
To  advocate  the  christian's  glorious  cause. 
Dependent  on  their  God,  to  him  resigned. 
The  world  bung  lightly  on  each  faithful  mind  ; 
They  knev/  tliis  truth,  that  in  a  worldly  heart 
The  love  of  God  can  have  but  little  part. 
Are  we  their  sons  who  at  the  Almighty's  call 
Left  wives  and  children,  houses,  lands,  and  all, 
To  sound  the  gospel  through  a  darkened  land 
While  death  and  perils  frowned  on  every  hand  ? 
Father  and  Lord  !  once  more,  oh  1  make  us  leel 
A  sacred  portion  of  their  fervent  zeal, 
Again,  ohl  shake  us  as  in  times  of  old. 
When  tens  of  thous^inds  gathered  to  thy  fold, 
AVhen  such  as  Burrough,  Fox,  and  Dewsberry, 
Went  forth,  devoted  servants  all  to  thee, 
And  precious  Parnel  for  thy  cause  laid  down 
His  spotless  life,  and  met  the  martyr's  crown. 


foT  "The  Friend." 

Believing  the  following  letter  would  be  interest- 
ing to  the  readers  of  "The  Friend,"  I  should  like 
to  have  it  published  in  its  columns,  if  the  editors 
think  best  so  to  do. 

It  was  written  by  a  young  woman  to  an  inti- 
mate friend,  on  occasion  of  the  death  of  Thomas 
.Spencer,  (an  independent  minister  of  Liverpool,) 
to  whom  she  was  engaged  for  marriage,  but  who 
was  accidentally  drowned  in  the  thirty-first  year 
of  his  age,  whilst  bathing  in  the  sea. 

Brighton,  October  4th,  1818. 
"Think  not,  my  dear  Miss  G.,  that  my  long 
silence  has  proceeded  from  forgetfulness  of  your- 
self, or  of  your  kind  .sympathizing  letter;  numer- 
ous and  painful  engagements  connected  with  my 
recent  afflictions,  have  occupied  every  moment  of 
my  time  in  which  I  have  found  myself  capable  of 
employment.  Your  sympathj',  my  dear  friend, 
affords  me  a  melancholy  pleasure  ;  perliaps  the 
more  so,  from  the  reiuembrance  that  you  have 
latelj'  wept  over  the  early  tomb  of  a  beloved  ob- 
ject, at  a  period  when  the  bud  was  sulSciently 
expanded  to  raise  the  most  promising  hopes  of  the 
future  blos.'?om.  You  can  in  some  measure  enter 
into  my  desolation  of  heart,  m}'-  feelings  of  in- 
difference to  every  scene  and  employment  which 
once  delighted  me.  I  will  not  renew  your  sorrow 
by  a  recital  of  my  own  ;  no  I  lot  me  rather  comfort 
you  with  those  consolation.s  with  which  I  have 
myself  been  comforted  of  God,  and  which  enable 
me,  when  contemplating  the  wreck  of  every  fondly 
loved  prospect,  to  say,  "  my  all  is  not  laid  there." 
I  am  persuaded  the  anguish  we  feci  in  the  re- 
moval of  those  we  love,  arises  from  a  mistaken 
view  of  this  state  of  existence;  could  we  always 
realize  the  idea  of  its  being  merely  a  pilgrimage, 
we  should  rather  rejoice  than  weep  when  those 
to  whom  we  are  fondly  attached,  obtain  a  mansion 
in  that  Heavenly  country,  wlicre  all  tears  will  be 
wiped  away.  I  had  agreed  with  an  amiable,  in- 
teresting friend,  to  travel  together  to  an  abiding 
city,  wherconr  intercourse  would  belinintcrrupted, 
and  beyond  measure  delightful ;  we  thought  less  of 
the  journey,  than  of  the  perfect  communion  we 
hoped  to  enjoy  when  it  was  accomplished,  and 
therefore,  though  by  an  unforeseen  accident,  he 
has  gone  a  few  days  sooner  than  we  expected,  and 
I  am  left  to  pursue  niy  way  alone,  my  aim  is 
rather  to  "  lay  aside  every  weight,"  that  I  may 
.thnrtiy  regain  lii.s  loved  Bocicty,  than  to  retard 


my  progress  by  unavailing  sorrow.    When  I  con- 
sider, that  "  whom  the  Lord  loveth  he  cha.5tiseth," 
I  rejoice  that  I  am  accounted  worthy  to  suffer, 
and  that  my  Heavenly  Father  is  not  saying  of  me, 
"  Fphraim  is  joined  to  idols,  let  him  alone."  Ho 
whose  name  is  Love,  cannot  afflict  willingly,  and 
when,  for  a  season,  we  are  in  heaviness,  there  is 
always  a  necessity  for  it.    Oh !  my  dear  friend, 
how  many  necessities  do  I  already  discern  in  my 
own  heart  for  this  afflictive  bereavement.  My 
happiness  was  too  closely  entwined  with  the  pros- 
pects of  my  beloved  Spencer,  and  those  were  so 
promising,  that  had  we  lived  to  realize  them,  our 
path  would  have  been  too  flowery,  and  this  state 
of  existence  too  delightful;  now  he  is  completely 
happ3^,  without  any  attendent  danger,  and  my 
ties  to  earth  being  severed,  with  a  more  undivided 
heart,  I  can  proceed  in  my  heavenly  race.    Oh  ! 
my  dear  friend,  I  have  reason  to  sing  of  mercy  as 
well  iis  of  judgment;  amongst  my  list  of  blessings 
infinite,  stands  this  the  foremost,  that  my  heart 
has  bled.    If  these  feelings  always  existed,  with 
energy,  in  my  bosom,  my  situation  would  rather 
be  enviable  than  pitiable,  but  too  often,  my  fond 
bewildered  imagination  strays  to  the  hallowed  spot 
where  the  beloved  form  of  my  friend  rests  in 
peace.    Nature  still  lingers  round  the  remains  of 
those  we  once  loved,  nor  is  it  easy  to  feel  per- 
suaded they  are  not  here,  but  are  risen,  Jesus 
wept  at  the  grave  of  Lazarus  !  divine,  compa.ssion- 
ate  Redeemer  !  thy  example  has  sanctified  this 
tribute  of  affection  ;  with  thy  conduct  as  my  pat- 
tern, I  need  not  view  the  tomb  of  my  withered 
joys  with  apathy  or  stoicism,  but  as  the  repository 
of  the  most  sacred  trust,  breathing  over  it  the 
sigh  of  pure  affection,  and  bedew  it  with  tears  of 
chastened  regret,  such  as  nature  may  claim,  and 
religion  not  forbid.  M.  H. 

Artificial India-Ruhler . — The  nameof Camp- 
ticou"  is  given  to  a  new  and  valuable  substitute 
for  India-rubber.  This  re^markable  substance  is 
formed  by  the  oxidation  of  linseed  oil.  Plates 
of  glass  arc  dipped  into  linseed  oil,  and  allowed 
to  dry.  The  plates  are  again  dipped  and  dried, 
until  a  sufficient  film  has  accumulated,  and  theu 
it  is  removed.  The  inventor  states,  that  by 
crushing  the  solid  oxidized  oil  obtained  in  sheets, 
and  working  it  thoroughly  iu  hot  mixing  rolls,  he 
found  that  a  substance  was  produced  which  re- 
quired only  the  cohesive  nature  which  exists  so 
strongly  in  India-rubber.  The  addition  of  a  small 
proportion  of  shellac  gives  this  property,  forming 
a  material  singularly  like  caoutchouc  when  worked 
into  dough,  and  which  can  be  rolled  on  to  fabrics 
in  the  .same  manner,  and  with  the  same  facility. 
Pigments  can  easily  be  added  to  give  colour,  and 
the  addition  of  the  resins  imparts  other  and  rather 
varied  proportions  of  adhesion,  useful  in  affording 
the  means  of  uniting  fabrics  as  by  rubber.  Not 
only  has  this  singular  product  been  thus  assimi- 
lated to  rubber  for  uses  on  fabrics,  or  combined 
with  fibre  for  floor-cloths,  but  it  is  capable  of  be- 
ing worked  with  pigments,  and  vulcanized  exactly 
like  India-rubber,  forming  a  hard  compound  like 
vulcanite  or  ebionite,  excepting  that  no  sulphur 
is  necessary. — Late  Paper. 

An  Exhortation  to  deal  tenderly  tcith  the 
Little  Ones. — Very  pleasant  to  me  was  thy  ac- 
count of  the  young  preachers.  I  rejoice  in  their 
growth  ;  remembering,  and  humbliugly  so,  how 
mercifully  I  was  cared  for  in  the  day,  when  like 
a  little  child,  I  tottered  along,  and  sometimes 
slipped,  and  fell  and  bruised  myself  thereby,  yet 
help  was  reached  forth  both  immediately  and  in- 
strumcntally.  When  we  remember  those  seasons, 
who  can  grudge  or  deal  hardly  with  any  of  the  littlff 
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ones.    *    *    May  tlie  great  Master  of  the  family  For  "The  Friend." 

and  Shepherd  of  the  sheep,  preserve  all  on  the  American  Tea. 

right  foundation,  and  enable  them  to  spread  his  [Not  having  seen  any  of  the  circulars  of  the 
name  abroad  in  due  time.— i?Vom  a  Letter  of  ''American  Tea  Company/'  we  know  nothing  of 
fhomas  Uattergood  s.  their  contents,  nor  of  the  endorsement  of  its  claim 

 ^   to  hiive  discovered  a  variety  of  the  true  tea  plant 

For  "  The  Friend."  in  Pennsylvania,  by  some  oDC  who  has  had  an  op- 
ReTiew  of  the  Weather  for  First  month,  186i  portunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  latter 
During  the  past  month  there  were  nineteen  clear  pei'soual  inspection  in  India.  We  think,  how- 
days;  rain  or  snow  fell  during  some  part  of  ei^ht  '^^'^^'j  ^''^^^  the  mistake  committed,  and  the  true 
days,  on  one  of  which  it  rained  all  day,  and  four  botanical  character  of  the  proposed  substitute  for 
days  were  cloudy  without  rain.  On  the  mornino- 1*'^°  imported  .article,  should  be  generally  known, 
of  the  1st,  the  temperature  was  52°,  and  at  noon  1^°'^  ^''^  "obliged  to  our  correspondent  for  his 
it  was  44°,  but  in  the  afternoon  a  strong,  cold  1°'^'"*', furnishing  us  with  the  following.— Ed, 
wind  prevailed  which,  by  8  o'clock  r.  M.,  had  re- 


duced  the  temperature  to  lt)°,  and  from  then  until 
the  11th  inclusive,  the  weather  was  very  cold,  the 
temperature  not  being  above  34°  at  any  time. 
From  that  time  the  weather  gradually  moderated 
until  about  the  last  week  in  the  month,  when  it 
became  quite  warm  for  the  season,  being  veiy 
similar  to  the  same  period  in  last  year,  excepting 
that  the  temperature  at  this  time  was  rather  higher. 
I  give  below  a  table  showing  the  comparative 
temperature,  &c.,  of  the  first  months  1863  and  '64. 
On  the  8th,  about  five  inches  of  snow  fell,  which 
was  very  evenly  distributed  over  the  ground,  and 
as  the  weather  was  very  cold  at  the  time,  it  made 
good  sleighing  for  several  days.  The  highest  tem- 
perature during  the  month  was  69°  at  noon  on  the 
29tb  ;  the  lowest  was  6°  on  the  morning  of  the 
2d;  the  average  temperature  was  34io°.  The 
amount  of  rain  and  snow  water  was  1.95  inches. 

J. 

Middletown,  Delaware  Co.,  Pa., 

Second  month,  1st,  1864. 
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Circumstances  of  the  Weather 
for  I'irst  Month,  18C4. 


Kain,  clear,  windy. 
Cluar,  liiRh  wind. 
Cle.ir, 
Cloudy,  snovr. 
Enow,  rain,  clear. 
Cloudy. 
Cleir. 
Snow,  clear. 
Clear. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Clondy. 
Clf'iir. 
i'ogtfy,  clear, 
Clear. 
Cloudy. 
Knin. 
■Rain,  cloudy. 
High  wind,  clear. 
Clear. 
Do. 

White  frost,  clear. 
Cloudy. 
Clear. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Cloudy,  rain. 
I'ain,  cloudy. 


Table  thowing  the  comparative  tempcraUirt  and  amount  of 
rain  in  the  First  months  of  1863  arid  1864. 

1863. 

Highest  temperature  in  the  First 
month, 

Lowest,       do.       do.  do. 
Mean,         do.       do.  do. 
Amount  of  rain  and  snow  water  in 
inches,  First  month, 


60° 
16° 
37i° 


1864. 

69° 
6° 
34 1  ftc 
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Promised  happiness  in  this  life,  often  proves  a 
phantom  that  flies  from  us  as  we  pursue  ;  we  often 
think  we  have  it  in  prospect,  but  it  still  keeps  be- 
yond our  reach  :  they  who  would  attain  certain 
and  durable  happiness,  should  extend  their  views 
beyond  this  transient  scene. 


Within  the  past  year  considerable  attention  has 
been  drawn  to  the  "American  Tea  Plant,"  by  the 
circulars  and  advertisements  of  the  "American 
Tea  Company" — which  was  organized  in  Phila- 
delphia, with  the  object  of  bringing  into  the 
market,  this  great  boon  td  republican  tea  drinkers. 
Many  families,  hearing  of  such  a  cheap  and  satis- 
factory substitute  for  the  now  costly  beverage, 
were  induced  to  give  it  a  trial.  As  far  as  we  have 
heard,  the  verdict  seems  to  be  that  it  might  do  to 
take  the  place  of  genuine  tea,  when  the  real  "  Fow- 
chow"  could  not  be  obtained;  but  that  the  fine 
flavor  of  the  Chinese  article  was  entirely  wanting 
in  the  American.  In  the  circular,  which  was  accom- 
panied by  an  accurate  coloured  engraving  of  the 
plant,  it  is  stated,  that  the  Chinese  Tea  Plant,  or 
a  variety  of  it,  has  been  found  growing  indigenous 
in  the  mountainous  districts  of  Pennsylvania  in 
the  greatest  prolusion  !  This  assertion  of  the 
American  Tea  Company  occasioned  surprise  among 
those  who  considered  themselves  w^ll  acquainted 
with  the  Flora  of  our  State,  and,  coming  under 
the  notice  of  the  scientific  men  of  this  city,  one  of 
them,  E.  Durand,  a  botanist  of  high  standing, 
made  a  communication  on  the  subject  to  the 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  which  was  published 
in  the  proceedings  of  that  body  for  October,  1863  : 
from  this  paper  we  take  the  following  extracts  : 

"When  false  views,  pertaining  to  one  of  the 
branches  of  natural  science,  are  spread  before  the 
public,  either  in  good  faith  or  with  a  view  to 
speculation,  I  consider  it  to  bo  the  duty  of  an  in- 
stitution like  ours  to  interfere,  and  bring  the  weight 
of  its  influence  to  counteract  the  diffusion  of  an 
error. 

"A  printed  circular  has  been  issued,  emanating 
from  a  chartered  company  entitled  the  "American 
Tea  Company,"  purporting  to  be  an  announcement 
that  the  Chinese,  tea-plant,  or  a  variety  of  it,  has 
been  found  growing  indigenous  in  the  mountain- 
ous districts  of  Pennsylvania. 

"In  this  circular,  which  appears  to  be  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  originators  of  the  American  Tea 
Company,  these  gentlemen  declare  that  '  upon  a 
thorough  investigation  of  the  subject,  they  could 
not  withhold  their  entice  conviction  that  this  dis- 
covery of  the  Tea-plant,  growing  indigenously 
upon  our  own  soil,  hardy,  vigorous,  and  with  a 
leaf  of  superior  excellence,  was  not  only  a  fact, 
but  look  upon  it  as  one  of  the  most  surprising  be- 
stowments  ever  vouchsafed  by  iilmighty  God  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States  !' 

"  This  solemn  assertion  is  countenanced  by  the 
following  declaration  of  a  gentleman  who,  for 
about  six  years,  held  the  responsible  position  of 
superintendent  and  chief  manager  of  the  lands,  in 
India,  of  the  Assam  Tea  Company  of  London  and 
Calcutta.  The  following  are  his  words  :  '  Having 
been  engaged  for  several  years  in  the  culture  and 
manufacture  of  tea,  in  the  valley  of  Assam,  situated 
to  the  west  of  the  province  of  Yunnan — one  of  the 
principal  tea  growing  districts  of  China,  I  wrote 
iau  article  on  the  subject  which  was  published  in 


the  Agricultural  Eeport  of  the  United  States 
Patent  Office,  for  the  year  1860.  Since  that  time, 
several  enterprising  gentleman,  discovering  that 
the  tea-plant  was  indigenous  to  this  country,  and 
growing  in  wild  profusion  in  the  mountainous  dis- 
tricts of  Pcnn.sylvania,  called  my  attention  to  the 
subject.  At  first  I  had  some  doubts  as  to  the  fact 
of  its  existence  in  this  climate,  but  having  been 
shown  an  excellent  engraving  of  the  plant,  and 
some  specimens  of  the  dried  leaves,  I  became  con- 
vinced of  its  truth,  and  on  proceeding  to  the 
locality  indicated,  I  found  that  my  hopes  and  ex- 
pectations were  more  than  realized.  The  existence 
of  the  tea-i)lant  in  Fcnnsi/lvania  is  a  fact!  It 
grows  indigenously  in  the  greatest  luxuriance  and 
abundance,  in  the  places  that  I  have  visited, 
limited,  however,  to  those  localities  which  afford 
the  peculiar  soil  indispensable  to  it,  as  is  the  case 
in  China,  A,?sam  and  Japan.' 

("The  plate  accompanying  the  circular  is  in- 
scribed, '  The  Tea-plant  of  North  America — 
Chinese  Chah;  Assamese  Phalop — Thea  viridis. 
Linn.') 

"  There  is  no  equivocation  whatever  in  the  pre- 
ceding paragraph,  nor  in  the  inscription  of  the 
plate  !  The  originators  of  the  American  Tea  Com- 
pany proclaim  to  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
'  that  they  have  discovered  the  Chinese  Tea-plant 

—  Thea  viridis  —  growing  indigenous,  in  the 
greatest  luxuriance  and  abundance,  in  the  moun- 
tainous districts  of  Pennsylvania.' 

"  This  is  a  gross  error,  which,  as  a  botanist  and 
one  acquainted  with  the  mountainous  districts  of 
Pennsylvania,  I  now  desire  to  correct.  That  the 
true  Tea-plant,  Thea  viridis  or  any  of  its  varieties, 
have  ever  been  detected  growing  indigenously  in 
the  mountains  of  Pennsylvania,  I  deny  most  em- 
jjhaticnllj/ .'  and  I  challenge  the  gentlemen  of  the 
American  Tea  Company  to  prove  the  fact  which 
they  announce  as  one  of  the  most  surprising  be- 
stowments  ever  vouchsafed  *  *  *  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States. 

"  Could  it  be  possible  that  a  plant  so  well  known 
under  cultivation  in  our  hot-houses,  should  have 
escaped  the  sagacitj- and  experience  of  such  active 
and  eminent  botanists  as  Michaux,  Pursh,  Muhlen- 
berg, Scheveinitz,  Nuttal,  Pickering,  Porter,  and 
a  host  of  excellent  Pennsylvania  botanists,  who 
have  explored  thoroughly  our  mountain  forests, 
without  ever  finding  a  sinyie  plant  of  the  Thea 
viridis,  which  the  originators  of  the  American 
Tea  Company  boldly  assert  to  have  been  found 
growing  indiyenous,  hardy,  vigorous  and  alund- 
ant  almost  at  our  doors  ? 

"  By  this  emphatic  declaration  of  mine,  I  have 
no  intention  to  impeach  the  good  faith  of  these 
gentlemen ;  they  have  been  mistaken,  no  doubt, 
and  my  object,  as  a  botanist,  is  to  correct  a  mis- 
representation which  might  lead  credulous  persons 
into  serious  miscalculations.  No  botanist  will 
ever  look  at  the  figures  of  the  plate  accompanying 
the  circular,  or  take  the  trouble  to  steep  in  boiling 
water,  and  unfold  the  leaves  of  the  American  tea, 
without  easily  recognizing  those  of  a  small  shrub, 

—  Ceanothus  Americanus, — -very  common  in  our 
woods,  and  popularly  known  by  the  name  of  Jersey 
Tea, — under  which  it  was  used  during  the  Revo- 
lutionary war, — not  as  genuine  Chinese  tea,  how- 
ever, but  as  a  substitute  for  it  when  the  latter  could 
not  be  easily  procured."       *  *  * 

"The  Chinc'je  plant,  as  well  as  its  varieties,  is 
a  shrub  from  three  to  six  feet  high,  and  some- 
times higher,  which  belongs  to  the  Camellia 
family.  It  is  distinguished  by  large  polyandrous 
flowers,  solitary  or  geminate  in  the  axils  of  the 
leaves;  sepals  from  five  to  six,  petals  five,  six,  and 
rarely  as  many  as  nine,  slightly  united  at  the  base; 
stamens  numerous  and  monadelphous;  three  united 
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styles ;  capsule  three-celled.  The  leaves  are  per- 
sistent, oval  or  narrow  lanceolate,  feather  veined, 
atrovfjly  serrate,  and  attenuated  at  the  base. 

"  The  Jersey  Tea-plant  is  an  undershrub  of 
the  order  Ehamnaceve,  scarcely  more  than  two 
feet  high,  with  very  small  perigynous  flowers  in 
rymose  fascicles;  sepals  and  petals  five  parted; 
stiiiuens  five;  one  style  and  a  three  lobed  dry  drupe. 
The  leaves  are  ovate  or  ohlonj -ovate,  broad  and 
rounded  at  the  base,  sometimes  almost  subcordate, 
finely  serrate,  and  three  ribbed.    *        *  * 

"  I  will  inform  the  gentlemen  that  difference  of 
climate  and  soil,  and  even  difference  of  hemis- 
phere, (although  occasionally  producing  slight 
changes)  would  never  transform  a  plant  of  the 
Camellia  tribe  into  one  of  the  Buckthorn  family, 
lleferring  to  the  leaf  alone,  '  which,'  he  says,  'is 
the  important  part,  and  almost  identical  with  some 
of  the  varieties  from  which  the  best  Assam  tea  is 
made,'  I  will  add,  that  far  from  being  almost 
identical,  they  are  very  different ;  the  leaf  of  our 
C'eanothus  being  deciduous,  of  a  thin  texture,  more 
or  less  pubescent,  strongly  three  nerved,  and 
rounded  at  the  base  ;  whilst  in  all  the  varieties  of 
the  Tliea  viridis,  the  leaf  is  thick,  coriaceous, 
persistent,  quite  glabrous  with  a  single  feather- 
veined  rib,  and  attenuated  at  the  base,"    *  * 

"  I  leave  it  now  to  the  chemist  to  test  the  iden- 
tity of  chemical  composition  of  this  American  tea 
with  the  Chinese  Chah,  and  ascertain  whether  the 
former  contains  gluten,  tannin,  and  theiue,  three 
of  the  principles  which  characterize  Thea  viridis." 

For  "The  Friend." 

Has  tbe  Pulpit  done  its  Ilnty. 

In  introducing  to  the  pages  of  "  The  Friend" 
the  subjoined  extract  from  a  speech  of  J.  Angell 
James,  of  Birmingham,  in  1851,  we  would  just 
remark  the  great  danger  there  is,  and  greatly 
should  it  be  deprecated,  of  letting  "down  the 
pulpit  to  the  level  of  the  stage,"  unless  pastors 
are  above  all  things  else  engaged  to  let  their 
Thummim  and  their  Urim  be  with  the  Holy  One, 
and  to  preach  only  the  preaching  that  He  biddeth 
and  giveth  them.  Truly,  unless  there  is  a  close 
keeping  to  "  Jesus  the  mediator  of  the  new  cove- 
nant, and  to  the  blood  of  sprinkling  that  speaketh 
better  things  than  that  of  Abel"  in  all  "  that  ne- 
gotiate between  God  and  man,  as  Grod's  ambassa- 
dors," they  will  be  at  best  but  as  blind  leaders  of 
the  blind ;  and  instead  of  watering  the  flock, 
over  whom  they  profess  to  be,  bi/  the  Holy  Ghost, 
set  as  ministers  of  Christ's  peaceful  kingdom,  and 
thence  be  watered  themselves,  we  shall  but  sadly 
witness  the  truth  of  what  the  poet  has  so  graphi- 
cally delineated  as  a  lapsing  state  : — 
"The  wenk  perhaps  are  moved,  but  are  not  taught, 

While  prejudice  in  men  of  stronger  minds, 

Takes  deeper  root,  confirmed  by  what  they  see. 

A  relaxation  of  religion's  hold, 

Upon  the  rovinp  nnd  untutored  heart, 

Soon  follows,  and,  the  curb  of  conscience  snapped 

The  laity  run  wild." 

After  some  preliminary  observations,  J.  A.  J. 
thus  proceeds : — 

"  When  it  is  considered,  therefore,  that  hund- 
reds of  thousands  of  preachers  are  every  week, 
and  have  been  through  a  long  succession  of  ages, 
speaking  to  millions  and  millions  of  people,  we 
do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  had  the  pulpit,  in 
every  place,  and  in  every  stage  of  its  existence, 
done  its  duty,  there  had  been  no  need  of  this 
congress  and  war,  in  Christendom,  at  least,  and 
thus,  perhaps,  in  all  the  world  besides,  it  had  ex- 
isted only  as  a  foul  blot  upon  the  history  of 
the  past.  The  pulpit  has  been,  in  part,  re- 
creant to  its  trust.  Men,  whose  lips  should  have 
echoed  the  strains  of  the  angels'  song,  making  the 
earth  vooal  with  tbe  note  of  peace  thus  proclaimed, 


who  should  have  been  employed  in  extinguishing 
the  flames  of  war,  and  trampling  out  the  fire  of 
their  smouldering  ashes;  have,  instead  of  this, 
too  often  fanned  tlie  languid  spark,  and  exasper- 
ated the  passions  that  have  filled  the  earth  with 
carnage  and  misery.  Too  often,  the  soldier's  coat, 
if  not  literally,  yet  in  spirit,  has  been  thrown  over 
the  preacher's  gown.  To  me  it  has  always  ap- 
peared to  be  one  of  the  most  affecting  and  revolt- 
ing spectacles  on  earth,  to  see  Christianity  dragged 


the  men  retained,  and  the  women  and  children 
sent  up  the  Zambesi  to  buy  ivory.  A  panio 
seized  the  population  of  a  large  district  above  the 
Cataracts.  They  fled  to  the  Shire,  leaving  their 
fine  gardens  and  grain  behind  them — a  drought 
and  famine  followed — thousands  perished,  and 
still  die  off  daily. 

"  We  counted  thirty-two  dead  bodies  floating 
down  as  we  steamed  up,  and  these  are  nothing  to 
those  who  perish  in  the  villages  and  lie  unburied. 


to  the  drum-head  to  consecrate  the  yet  unstained] or  those  that  pass  by  at  night  or  are  devoured  by 


banners,  and  made  to  seek  the  benedictions  of 
the  God  of  peace  upon  the  symbol  of  slaughter. 
It  is,  however,  only  the  work  of  its  ministers, 
while  Christianity  stands  by,  blushing  and  weep- 
ing over  the  deeds  which  are  done  in  her  name. 
Doubtless,  these  men  are  conscientious  in  this 
sanction  given  to  error;  and  to  be  conscientiously 
wrong,  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  aberrations 
from  what  is  right.  Where,  sir — in  what  pages 
of  its  own  records,  does  Christianity  sanction  war 
as  it  is  carried  on  in  modern  warfare  ?  Is  it  in 
the  angels'  song  at  the  birth  of  Christ, — '  Glory 
to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace,  good  will 
toward  men  ?'  Is  it  in  the  benediction  promised 
by  our  divine  Lord  on  the  peace-makers  ?  Is  it  in 
his  command  to  love  our  enemies,  and  when 
smitten  on  one  cheek,  to  turn,  without  resistance 
or  revenge,  the  other  to  the  offender?  Is  it  in  the 
apostle's  injunction,  rather  to  suffer  wrong,  than 
in  a  litigious  spirit  to  seek  redress,  even  before  a 
civil  tribunal  ?  Is  it,  in  short,  in  the  whole  genius 
and  spirit  of  Christianity  ?  Is  it  not  strange  that 
Christianity  should  have  been  eighteen  centuries 
delivering  its  lessons  in  our  world,  and  that  men 
should  be  so  ignorant  of  its  nature  and  duties,  as 
to  need  to  be  told  that  it  is  hostile  to  the  spirit  of 
war?  It  is  this  propensity  to  hostility  on  the  part 
of  so  many  who  profess  it,  that  has  alienated  so 
many  from  it,  and  fostered  the  infidelity  of  the 
age.  How  often  are  we  met  with  the  taunt  that 
Christendom  has  been  as  deeply  involved  in  this 
dreadful  practice  as  the  pagan  and  Mahometan 
nations.  We  deplore  the  fact,  but  we  deny  the 
inference  that  it  is  sanctioned  by  the  New  Testa- 
ment." 


For  "  Tlie  Friend." 

Every  christian,  and  every  well  wisher  of  the 
human  race,  must  rejoice  at  the  prospect  now 
brightly  opening  to  view,  of  the  total  destruc- 
tion of  slavery  throughout  the  civilized  world. 
Its  crimes  and  horrors  can  never  be  fully  por- 
trayed, and  its  removal  will  serve  to  characterize 
the  nineteenth  century,  perhaps  as  much  as  any 
other  event  occurring  within  it.  That  the 
enormities  which  the  system,  even  in  the  last 
days  of  its  existence,  stimulates  and  fosters  in 
Africa,  are  not  abated,  except  so  far  as  the  de- 
mand has  lessened,  is  shown  by  the  following  ex- 
tract from  a  letter  of  Dr.  Livingstone's,  dated 
"River  Shire,  February  20th,  1863,"  and  re- 
cently publisiied  in  tlie  London  Times.  It  is, 
we  be'ieve,  the  latest  news  received  from  his  ex- 
pedition. 

"Of  late,  affairs  have  taken  nn  entirely  new 
phase,  or  rather  we  have  had  our  eyes  opened  to 
see  that  the  old  system,  which  has  kept  this  re- 
gion shut  up  from  all  good  influence,  is  still  in 
operation,  and  quite  capable  of  rendering  all  our 
labour  of  no  avail.  The  slave-hunting  system  has 
come  across  our  path,  and  has  nearly  quite  de- 
populated the  valley  of  the  Lower  Shire.  You 
may  have  heard  that  certain  slave-dealers  came 
across  Dr.  Kirk's  path,  from  Tette  to  this  river — 
instigated  one  tribe  against  another  and  were  paid 
in  captives,  some  of  whom  we  liberated.  The 
captives  who  escaped  us  were  separated  at  Tette, 


alligators.  Well,  further  down  the  river,  in  the 
country  around  Mount  Clarendon,  a  half-caste 
marauder,  called  Marianno,  has  devastated  and 
depopulated  with,  it  is  said,  about  a  thousand 
armed  slaves;  and  where  last  year  we  could  pur- 
chase any  amount  of  fresh  provisions  and  cotton 
at  the  cheapest  rate — Captain  Wilson,  of  H.  M. 
S.  Gorgon,  thought  that  a  hundred  tons  of  cotton 
could  be  collected  from  that  village  and  the  hills 
adjacent — we  saw  not  a  single  village,  only  here 
and  there  a  few  miserable  wretches  striving  to 
keep  soul  and  body  together  by  fishing  and  col- 
lecting the  seeds  of  grasses.  Our  labour  is  very 
much  increased  by  this  depopulation,  inasmuch 
as  we  must  go  at  least  three  hundred  miles  for 
all  the  food  our  native  laborers  require. 

"  Another  man,  called  Eelshore,  made  slave 
foraj's  west  of  the  Shire ;  and  so  does  another 
named  Mello;  and  another,  called  Jose  St.  Anna, 
higher  up  the  Zambesi,  and  several  parties  of 
slave-hunters  are  out  south  of  Senna — any  one 
with  a  few  guns  and  slaves  may  do  the  same.  No 
notice  is  taken  of  it  by  the  authorities  till  the 
culprit  is  rich  enough  to  stand  a  squeeze.  He 
may  then  be  imprisoned.  It  would  be  uncharita- 
ble to  say  that  there  is  any  mulcting,  but  he  is 
released  and  at  liberty,  after  a  short  confinement, 
to  begin  again.  Thus  ^Jarianno  was  sentenced  to 
three  years'  imprisonment  for  rebellion  and  at 
least  forty  murders,  came  back  and  was  received 
as  a  guest  of  the  Governor  of  Quillimane  till  he 
'  ran  away,'  and  his  Excellency  ran  after  him,  but, 
of  course,  could  not  catch  him.  This  system  has 
been  going  on  for  a  long  time,  but  we  did  not  be 
come  aware  of  it  from  actual  observation  till 
lately,  because  the  slaving  which  went  on  under 
the  name  of  '  French  Free  Emigration,'  was  sup 
plied  by  forays  in  the  countries  north  and  north 
west  of  Quillimane." 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Respecting  "  Contributors"  and  signatures,  is 
it  not  the  part  of  that  "  charity"  which  "  think 
eth  no  evil,"  to  leave  every  one  to  "  be  fully  pur 
suaded  in  his  own  mind  ?"  A  beloved  elder  de- 
ceiiscd,  and  late  of  Philadelphia,  as  eminent  for 
humility  as  for  discernment,  commended  that 
which  has  given  uneasiness  to  an  anonymous 
contributor  to  the  last  number  of  "  The  Friend." 
Her  reasons  for  commending,  are  suppressed  to 
avoid  controversy,  and  in  respect  for  the  feelings 
of  the  contributor.  A  very  obvious  reason  for 
becoming  publicly  responsible  for  one's  sentiments, 
is  to  open  the  way  for  j^rivatc  admonition,  either 
on  the  part  of  the  Editor,  or  other  well  concerned 
Friends  :  which,  given  according  to  the  injunc 
tion.  Matt,  xviii.  15,  would  no  doubt  be  kindly 
received,  and  much  more  likely  to  suppress  "  os 
tentatious  feelings,"  than  calling  attention  in  i 
public  manner  to  that  which  is  done  through  the 
constraint  of  pure  motives.  For  a  religious  jour- 
nal, the  course  above  suggested  appears  consist* 
ent.  y.  W. 

Second  month  1st,  1864. 


Let  not  any  spend  their  precious  time,  thai 
treasure  of  eternal  consequeoee,  in  rain. 
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If  the  Lord's  children  transgress  and  forsake 
bim,  he  removes  that  light  in  which  they  live,  and 
;hey  are  overwhelmed  with  sorrow.  How  much 
L'omfort  do  we  lose  by  slackening  our  diligence  in 
duty,  and  neglecting  to  watch  against  sin. 

An  Old  Will. — In  a  case  which  came  before 
;he  House  of  Lords  on  the  21st  of  May,  the  will 
)f  Richard  I.  was  produced  in  evidence,  and  it  was 
itated  to  contain  the  earliest  known  autograph  of 
iny  of  the  kings  of  P]ngland.  The  royal  signature 
was  a  cross,  followed  by  the  words  "  Le  Roy." — 
Late  Paper. 
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SECOND  MONTH  6,  1864. 


In  the  Presbyterian  of  the  30th  ultimo,  is  an 
irticle  under  the  caption  of  "  The  Friends  and 
the  War,"  in  which,  among  other  remarks,  we 
5ud  the  following : 

"  We  doubt  not  that  many  of  the  good  people 
tvho  are  called  *  Friends,'  have  found  themselves 
in  unpleasant  dilemmas  since  the  war  began. 
Ihey  acknowledge  their  allegiance  to  their  gov- 
ernment, and  the  duty  of  subjection  to  the  powers 
that  be.  As  a  people,  they  arc  determinedly  op- 
posed to  slavery,  and  they  must  regard  with  favour 
3very  movement  which  tends  to  its  destruction. 
But  then  their  testimony  against  all  war  is  upon 
record,  and  has  been  repeated  many  times,  and  in 
the  most  emphatic  manner.  A  staunch  Friend 
must,  therefore,  be  somewhat  distracted  between 
the  duty  loyally  due  to  the  government  of  the 
land,  the  desire  to  forward  the  destruction  of  slav- 
ery, and  the  preservation  of  his  testimony  against 
war." 

We  wish  to  correct  a  mistake  made  in  the  above, 
where  it  is  asserted,  that  Friends,  because  "  they 
are  determinedly  opposed  to  slavery,"  "  must  re- 
ejard  with  favour  evtri/  movement  which  tends  to 
its  destruction."  Believing  slavery  to  be  a  great 
sin,  and  consequently  a  great  detriment  to  those 
who  upheld  it,  as  well  as  to  the  nation  at  large, 
they  have  long  laboured  to  have  it  removed,  by 
ihdeavouring  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  slave-hold- 
ers to  the  requirements  of  the  christian  religion  in 
which  they  professed  to  believe,  and  to  their  duty 
to  act  in  conformity  therewith  towards  the  poor, 
ignorant  and  oppressed  people,  brought  by  unjust 
laws  and  iniquitous  custom,  under  their  absolute 
eontrol ;  by  pleading  with  them  to  obey  the  di- 
vine command,  do  justly,  love  mercy,  and  walk 
humbly,  which  would  ensure  their  breaking  every 
yoke  and  letting  the  oppressed  go  free ;  by  warn- 
ing them  of  the  fearful  results  that  must  finally 
overtake  a  persistence  in  the  wrong;  by  seeking 
to  emancipate  the  public  mind  from  the  unchris- 
i,  tian  prejudice  cherished  against  the  negro,  and 
urging  his  claims  and  his  right  to  be  treated  as  a 
fjl  man  and  a  brother,  by  those  who  boasted  of  their 
U  superiority  to  him  ;  but  they  never  countenanced 
or  regarded  with  any  favor,  a  recourse  to  violence 
or  force,  either  by  whites  or  blacks,  in  order  to 
strike  off  the  shackles  of  the  slave. 

War,  like  slavery,  they  believe  to  be  sinful, 
each  having  their  origin  in  man's  depraved  lusts, 
and  they  cannot  regard  the  former  with  favour, 
because  it  may  bring  the  latter  within  the  vortex 
of  its  wide  spread  destruction.  But  for  the 
emancipation  of  the  thousands  who  have  availed 
themselves  of  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  to 
take  possession  of  that  freedom  which  is  theirs  by 
a  natural  right,  and  for  the  destruction  of  the 
I  wicked  system  of  slavery,  should  it  be  found  to 
I  have  received  a  fatal  blow  when  our  beloved 
country  emerges  from  this  fratricidal  contest,  the 


staunchest  Friend  can  consistently  rejoice,  and  be 
thankful,  that  through  the  overruling  of  Divine 
Providence,  this  good  has  been  brought  out  of  so 
much  evil,  out  of  so  much  crime  and  misery ;  not 
forgetting  that  the  ^  end  does  not  sanctify  the 
means. 

After  referring  to  some  of  the  contents  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  members  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of 
Friends  held  in  Philadelphia,  recently  issued  by 
the  Meeting  for  Sufferings,  the  writer  goes  on  to 
say : 

"  We  honour  consistency  every  where  and  at 
all  times,  and  therefore  we  bring  no  objections 
to  a  steadfast  adherence  to  principles  long  asserted 
as  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  a  sect.  But  we 
do  not  wonder  at  all  to  hear  of  many  "  Friends" 
breaking  away  from  the  bonds  in  which  they  have 
enclosed  themselves,  and  obeying  patriotic  im- 
pulses instead  of  seeking  to  preserve  a  cold  con- 
sistency. The  day  of  national  trial  and  national 
peril  moves  so  profoundly  the  hearts  of  all  good 
men,  that  the  sturdiest  opposer  of  war  can  hardly 
refuse  to  invoke  blessings  on  the  flag  that  is  float- 
ing over  brave  men  by  land  and  sea;  and  secret 
rejoicings  over  victories  doubtless  swell  in  many 
breasts  when  the  lips  are  sealed  by  respect  for 
opinions  which,  in  other  days,  were  held  to  be  in- 
dubitable." 

Friends'  testimony  against  war,  springs  from 
what  they  believe  to  be  the  principles  inculcated 
by  the  gospel  of  Christ,  the  spirit  that  He  teaches 
his  disciples  they  must  be  clothed  with,  and  the 
example  He  set  for  them  to  copy  after.  It  is 
therefore  more  properly  designated  as  one  of  the 
fruits  of  "  principles  long  asserted  as  the  funda- 
mental doctrines"  of  the  Society  ;  their  "  funda- 
mental doctrines"  being  the  same  as  those  held 
by  other  christian  professors,  carried  out  to  what 
they  are  convinced  are  their  full  and  legitimate 
results. 

We  know  there  have  been  some  exaggerated  re- 
ports set  afloat  respecting  the  number  of  Friends 
who  have  entered  the  army,  or  in  some  way  con- 
tributed towards  carrying  on  the  war,  "  obeying 
patriotic  impulses  instead  of  seeking  to  preserve  a 
cold  consistency  ;"  as  it  is  above  expressed  ;  but 
we  are  glad  to  be  able  to  say  it  is  not  correct  that 
many  Friends  have  thus  acted  in  this  time  of  trial. 
On  the  contrary  such  are  comparatively  few. 

Our  views  of  what  constitute  "  patriotic  im- 
pulses," no  doubt  differ  from  those  of  this  writer 
in  the  Presbyterian,  and  we  are  not  sure  that  we 
understand  what  he  means  by  "'dcold  consistency," 
but  we  readily  admit  that  a  few  of  those  having 
a  right  of  membership  among  Friends  have  given 
their  support  to  the  military  array  of  the  country. 
But  that  is  a  departure  from  consistency  by  no 
means  peculiar  to  members  among  Friends,  nor  is 
it  any  evidence  of  the  incorrectness  or  inapplica- 
bility of  the  religious  principles  thus  disregarded. 
Some  of  these  weak  or  defective  members  may 
have  never  been  heartily  convinced  of  the  "  fun- 
damental doctrines"  of  the  Society  with  which 
they  claimed  membership,  and  consequently  did 
not  conform  thereto,  and  some,  though  convinced 
of  the  truth  of  those  doctrines,  and  of  the  ob- 
ligation to  support  the  testimony  against  war, 
springing  from  them,  under  the  pervading  ex- 
citement of  what  are  usually  called  "patriotic 
impulses,"  may  have  violated  their  better  feelings, 
betrayed  their  principles,  and  brought  sorrow  on 
themselves  and  their  friends.  These  lapses,  alas, 
are  too  frequently  exhibited  among  professing 
christians  of  all  denominations,  to  be  cited  as 
throwing  any  doubt  upon  the  incompatibility  of 
Christianity  and  war,  or  as  implying  that  true 
Friends  are  in  any  wise  "  distracted  between  the 
duty  loyally  due  to  the  government"  and  the  main- 


tenance of  their  conscientious  belief.  How  often 
do  we  see  men  of  different  creeds,  overcome  by 
temptation,  obeying  their  "  impulses,"  instead  of 
submitting  to  the  restraints  of  the  cross,"  break- 
ing away  from  the  bonds  in  which  their  relig- 
ious profession  should  have  enclosed  them,  and 
preferring  doing  that  which  is  wrong  "  instead  of 
seeking  to  preserve  a  cold  consistency." 

The  "opinions  which  in  other  days  were  held 
to  be  indubitable,"  alluded  to  near  the  end  of 
our  last  quotation,  are  evidently  those  always 
maintained  by  Friends  respecting  war.  It  has 
been  a  grievous  thing  for  the  church,  and  for  all 
mankind,  that  those  "  opinions"  were  ever  de- 
parted from  or  doubted  by  professing  christians. 
The  history  of  the  christian  church  shows  that 
they  were  indeed  thought  to  be  "indubitable" 
during  the  first  two  centuries  of  its  existence,  and 
that  the  uniform  tenor  of  the  language  used  by 
the  confessors  of  the  true  faith,  when  called  on  to 
engage  in  military  affairs,  was,  "  I  am  a  christian 
and  therefore  cannot  fight."  Had  these  primi- 
tive opinions  respecting  the  requirements  of  the 
gospel  to  abstain  from  all  war,  received  continued 
maintenance  by  all  who  claimed  to  be  christians, 
how  would  they  have  subjugated  the  nations  by 
love  and  peace,  and  what  a  different  aspect  would 
the  woj'ld  now  present.  But  as  men  yielded  to 
their  "  impulses,"  and  refused  to  act  consistently 
with  their  high  profession,  corruption  crept  in 
and  spread  ;  the  leaders  of  the  people  substituting 
worldly  policy,  wliich  is  foolishness  with  God,  for 
that  wisdom  which  is  pure,  peaceable,  gentle  and 
easy  to  be  entreated,  taught  them  tu  err ;  first 
doubt  and  then  to  deny  that  christians  could  not 
fight,  until  at  length,  those  who  claimed  to  be 
the  disciples  of  the  meek  and  hartnless  Prince  of 
Peace,  who  declared,  "  if  my  kingdom  icere  of 
this  world  tlien  would  my  servartis  fight,"  were 
led  to  believe  that  they  might  engage  in  war,  arid 
employ  their  ingenuity,  their  strength,  and  tiieir 
time,  in  murdering  each  other,  and  in  contriving 
and  using  the  most  eflicient  means  for  torturing, 
maiming,  and  destroying  their  follow  creatures. 
Thus,  priests  and  people  learned  to  think  them- 
selves justified  in  rejoicing  over  victories  gained 
by  "  brave  men  by  land  and  sea,"  though  they 
were  bought  at  the  price  of  tens  of  thousands  of 
human  lives. 

Friends  as  a  religious  Society,  still  hold  those 
opinions  of  the  apostolic  church  to  be  indubitable, 
and  gladly  welcome  every  indication  of  others  em- 
bracing the  same  christian  faith,  that  thus  the  day 

ay  again  come,  when  every  member  of  every 
denomination,  Avill  feel  constrained  to  adopt  the 
language  of  the  believers  of  old,  "I  am  a  chris- 
tian, and  therefore  I  cannot  fight." 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
FoREiss. — News  from  England  to  the  16th  ult.  The 
Court  of  Excliequer  has  refused  to  grant  it  new  trial  in 
Ihe  case  of  the  gnn-boat  Alexandra:  tbe  four  judges 
heing  equally  divided  upon  tbe  question.  The  Auoruey 
General  has  intimated  his  intention  to  appeal  in  behalf 
of  the  cro'.vn.  The  London  Times  says,  it  is  almost  cer- 
tain that  there  will  be  no  war  in  either  India  or  Japan. 
There  were  heavy  withdrawals  of  gold  from  the  Bank  of 
England— reported  for  the  Bank  of  France.  It  was  said 
a  London  hou?e  had  contracted  to  supply  the  Bank  of 
Ffiince  with  £2,000,000.  This  drain,  it  was  feared 
would  cause  an  advance  in  the  bank  rale  of  discount. 
A  Danish  loan  of  £1,200,000,  at  5  per  cent.,  had  been 
brought  out  in  London.  Tbe  Danish  question  is  un- 
changed. The  King  of  Denmark  has  made  a  brief  speech, 
pledging  himself  to  defend  Danish  rights.  Austria  and 
Prussia  have  taken  steps  in  the  Diet  with  a  pacific  ten- 
dency. It  is  slated  that  those  powers  have  decided  upon 
the  military  occupation  of  Schleswig,  in  opposition  to 
the  Federal  Diet.  The  committee  of  the  Prussian  Cham- 
bers have  rejected  the  proposition  for  a  loan  of  twelve 
million  thttlers  demanded  by  the  government.    It  was 
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believed  in  St.  Petersburg  that  a  constitution  for  the  en- 
tire Russian  empire  vvould  be  soon  promulgated.  A 
telen-ram  from  Bombay,  reports  a  virtual  termination  of 
the  war  on  the  Punjaub  frontier.  The  Polish  insurrec- 
tion appears  to  bo  in  oreat  measure  suppressed.  The 
foUowinfT  were  the  quotations  in  the  Liverpool  market 
on  the  13th,  New  Orleans  cotton,  middlings,  28d.,  Mobile 
21111.  Stock  in  port,  250,000  bales,  including  30,000 
American.  Flour  had  declined  6d.  per  barrel,  and  wheat 
2d.  a  4(1.  per  cental.    Consols,  90;]-  a  90^-.    Three  days 

later.  Denmark  has  rejected  the  Austro-Prussian  ulli- 

iTiatum,  and  the  Austrian  and  Prussian  ambassadors  are 
reported  to  have  quilted  Copenhagen.  On  the  18lh  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  reviewed  20,000  troops,  who  were 
to  march  immediately  for  Schleswig.  The  military  pre- 
parations of  the  Prussian  government  were  progressing 
vigorously.  The  Post  says  the  Austrian  and  Prussian 
representives  will  doubtless  quit  Copenhagen,  and  war 
may  be  forraallr  declared  ;  but  it  is  still  possible  that 
nctive  hostilities  may  not  instantiv  follow.  Neither 
Austria  nor  Prussia  can  possibly  wish  for  a  serious  war 
■\vith  Denmark,  and  we  suspect  their  present  policy,  how- 
ever dangerous,  is  pursued  from  the  sole  desire,  in  cou- 
sequence^r  their  defeat  in  the  Diet,  to  become,  so  far  as 
ret^ards  other  Powers,  masters  of  the  present  situation. 
The  allied  Powers  of  Prussia  and  Austria  on  one  side, 
and  Denmark  on  the  other,  would  be  belligerent  parties; 
and  the  German  complication,  that  is  to  say,  the  minor 
German  Powers,  would  no  longer  have  a  right  to  inter- 
fere. In  the  pending  dispute  Austria  and  Prussia  would 
be  the  sole  arbiters  of  tlie  conditions  on  which  they  would 
be  willing  to  conclude  peace. 

United  States. — Conrjrcss. — The  bills  to  encourage 
enlistments,  and  the  enrollment  bill,  have  been  under  dis- 
cussion, but  have  not  been  finally  acted  upon.  The 
Senate  has  passed  the  annual  pension  bill.  The  House 
of  Representatives  has  passed  the  Deficiency  Appropria- 
tion bill.  Various  other  subjects  have  claimed  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Houses  and  been  debated  by  the  members. 

A  jVcjc  Draft. — The  President  has  ordered  a  draft  for 
fiTP  hundred  iliousand  men  to  serve  for  three  years  or 
during  l^^o  war,  to  bo  made  on  the  lOlU  of  Third  month 
next,  for  the  military  service  oi'  the  United  States,  credit- 
ing and  deducting  therefrom  so  many  as  may  have  been 
enlisted  or  drafted  into  the  service  prior  to  Third  month 
loth  next,  and  not  heretofore  credited.  It  is  stated  from 
Washington,  that  the  last  call  tor  300,000  has  been  about 
half  filled  by  volunteering  and  re-enlistracnts.  The  call 
now  made  for  500,000  men  is  Supposed  to  include  the 
jireccding,  being  in  effect  an  additional  call  for  two 
hundredlhousand  men.  The  volunteering  is  estimated 
to  be  at  present  an  average  of  about  two  thousand  per 
day. 

Maryland. — Both  branches  of  the  Legislature  have 
passed  the  convention  bill  by  large  majorities.  The 
bill  provides  for  taking  a  vote  on  the  question  of  calling 
a  convention,  and  the  election  of  delegates  on  the  Gth  of 
Fourth  month  next. .  In  case  the  convention  is  approved, 
it  is  to  meet  on  the  2Gth  of  the  same  month.  This 
action  is  regarded  as  a  victory  for  immediate  euancijia 
lion. 

CltarUston,  S.  C. — Late  rebel  despatches  speak  of  the 
continued  bombaidraent  of  the  city,  but  state  that  the 
injury  inflicted  is  comparatively  small.  One  hundred 
and  three  fuse  shells  were  fired  into  the  city  in  one  da_\ . 
The  Pederal  forces  were  still  at  work  in  the  batteries  of 
Curamiug's  Point.  A  letter  from  Morris  Island,  on  the 
21st  inst.,  says,  that  tlie  obstructions  in  the  channel  be- 
tween Sumter  and  Moultrie,  are  entirely  gone,  and  it 
was  supposed  tlicre  were  no  impediments  to  the  progress 
of  the  Foclcral  fleet,  except  the  obstacles  extending  from 
Jamej  Island  to  the  middle  irround.  Three  rebel  iron 
clad  vessels  were  daily  seen  in  the  harbor. 

Gtnrrjiii. — The  rebel  army,  under  Gen.  Johnston,  has 
fallen  hack  from  Dalton.  I  i  orJcr  to  cover  I  heir  retreat, 
Bcveral  cavalry  raids  has  been  made  by  the  rebels.  A 
Federal  flag  of  true  went  out  forty-five  miles,  but  could 
find  no  enemy.  Tlu-ir  pickets  were  near  Kingston,  forty 
miles  south  of  Ualton.  It  was  believed  that  the  main 
force  of  the  confederate^  had  left,  and  that  j)art  had  pone 
to  reinforce  I^ong-treel's  artiiy  for  an  invasion  of  Ken- 
tuckv,  and  probably  another  part  hud  bceu  sent  to  Mo- 
bile.' 

Louiairrna. — General  Banks  has  pledged  himself  to  the 
Free  Stale  Committee,  to  so  modify  the  Louisiana  con- 
stitution as  to  exclude  negroes  from  the  representative 
basis,  lie  lias  also  agreed  to  modify  his  proclamation 
go  ns  to  have  the  election  for  delegates  to  the  conven- 
tion to  form  R  Slate  government  to  take  place  nt  tho 
pame  lime  as  the  eleclion  for  Stale  oflicers,  that  is  on  the 
22d  inst.  A  Young  Men's  Union  Association  has  been 
organized  in  New  Orleans.  Baton  Kongo  and  Port  Hud- 
son are  threatened  by  the  rebels,  and  reinforcements  have 
been  sent  to  both  places.  Thirty-eight  Seminole  Indians, 


who  lately  deserted  from  the  rebel  forces  under  Magru- 
der,  have  reached  Weldron,  aud  represent  that  that 
general  was  concentrating  his  army  on  the  border  of 
Louisiana,  in  anticipation  of  an  attack  from  Gen.  Banks. 

Arkansas. — The  sPresident  of  the  United  States  has 
ordered  an  election  to  be  held  in  Arkansas  on  the  2Sth 
of  Third  month,  for  the  election  of  State  officers.  Those 
only  will  be  allowed  to  vote  who  take  the  oath  prescribed 
by  the  proclamation  of  Twelfth  month  8th.  The  con- 
stitution of  the  State  is  to  be  so  modified  as  to  abolish 
slavery.  The  State  convention  which  assembled  on  the 
8th,  adopted  the  article  prohibiting  slavery  in  Arkansas, 
without  a  dissenting  vote.  The  constitution  is  to  be 
submiitcd  to  the  people  at  the  election  in  which  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature  and  State  officers  are  to  be 
chosen,  next  month.  On  tlie  22d  ult.,  the  rebel  forces 
under  Marmaduke,  Shelby  and  Fagan,  advanced  towards 
Pine  Bluff,  but  were  repulsed  and  subsequently  retreated. 
The  Uniou  officers  have  enlisted  three  full  regiments  of 
troops  in  this  State,  and  are  filling  up  two  additional 
regiments.  These  enlistments  are  independent  of  the 
home  guards,  and  of  the  coloured  troops. 

Tennesse.c. — Gov.  Johnson  has  issued  a  proclamation 
for  the  election  of  county  officers  iu  those  counties  v/hich 
are  under  Union  control.  Disloyal  persons  will  not  be 
|)ermitted  to  vote.  The  accounts  of  military  operations 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State  are  not  very  clear.  It 
appears,  however,  that  the  Federal  forces  had  been  ob- 
liged to  fall  back  on  Knoxville,  sustaining  some  losses 
in  their  retreat,  that  the  rebels  received  a  check  near 
Seviersville,  and  subsequently  withdrew.  Some  of  the 
rebels  approached  within  three  miles  of  Knoxville,  and 
drove  off  about  800  head  of  government  cattle.  The 
people  of  East  Tennessee  are  reviving  their  old  project  of 
ibrming  a  separate  State  of  that  section.  Rebel  officers 
and  soldiers  continue  to  come  in  daily,  desiring  to  take 
advantage  of  the  amnesty  proclamation. 

Virginia. — A  train  of  wagons  with  stores,  sent  from 
New  Creek  to  the  garrison  at  Petersburg,  with  an  escort 
of  800  men,  was  attacked  a  few  days  since  by  2000  con- 
cealed rebels,  three  miles  south  of  Williamsport.  The 
rebels  captured  part  of  the  train  after  a  severe  contest. 
Petersburg  has  since  been  evacuated  by  the  Federal 
garrison. 

North  Carolina. — The  intelligence  from  North  Carolina 
continues  to  give  evidence  of  the  growing  discontent 
among  the  jieople  with  the  rebel  rule,  and  a  desire  to 
hold  a  State  Convention.  Governor  Vance  has  published 
a  card  in  the  Raleigh  Standard  against  the  taxation  of 
State  property  by  the  rebel  authorities.  A  large  meet- 
ing in  favour  of  a  State  Convention  had  been  held  in 
Johnson  countj-.  Jleetings  for  a  similar  object  are  being 
held  in  different  counties. 

Fhiladdphia. — Mortality  last  week  334.  Deaths  of 
soldiers,  18  ;  consumption,  55;  croup,  14;  inflammation 
of  the  lungs,  22  ;  typhoid  and  other  fevers,  42. 

Southern  Items. — Two  white  regiments  for  the  Union 
army  are  being  recruited  in  Florida.  Governor  Smitli, 
of  Virginia,  recommends  the  immediate  passage  of  a  bill 
by  the  Legislature  calling  out  the  remaining  militia  force 
of  the  State  to  operate  in  the  State,  subject  to  the 
Governor's  control,  but  not  to  perlbrm  active  service  for 
over  thirty  days  at  a  time.  Corn  meal  sells  in  Richmond 
at  $22  a  $25  dollars  per  bushel ;  butter  $6  per  pouml  ; 
lard  S3. 75,  aud  pork  §2.75  per  pound.  Recent  intelli- 
gence frein  Lee's  army  says  they  are  executing  the  tithe 
tax  of  one-tenth  of  all  forage  supplies  on  the  inhabitants 
thereabouts,  aud  that  their  horse?  received  but  four  ears 
of  corn  per  day.  They  are  not  allowed  to  be  used  except 
for  extraordinary  emergencies.  No  iini)ortant  changes 
had  taken  place  in  Lee's  troops.  It  appears  from  dis- 
patches read  in  the  rebel  Congress,  that  several  brigades 
have  re-enlisted  for  tlie  war,  and  strenuous  efforts  are 
being  made  to  initiate  a  general  movement  in  the  same 
direction.  Great  complaint  is  made  by  the  soldiers 
against  the  mail  remilations.  Letters  re(|iiire  fifteen 
days  to  get  two  hundred  miles.  The  di.";saiisfaction  of 
Lee's  army,  in  consequence  of  reported  reductions  iu 
their  rations,  has  reached  such  a  pitch  as  to  require  that 
commander  to  issue  a  general  order  appealing  to  their 
patriotism  and  to  their  religion  to  prevent  mutiny.  The 
Southern  jinpers  complain  of  the  great  scarcity  of  shoes 
in  the  rebel  army.  In  the  Richmond  Enquirer  of  the  2tjth, 
attention  is  called  to  the  condition  of  the  2d  Louisiaua 
regiment,  now  in  the  snows  of  Virginia,  the  whole  of 
whom  can  muster  only  forty  pairs  of  shoes,  and  who  are 
destitute  of  almost  every  comfort. 

The  Markets,  Sec. — The  following  were  the  quotations 
on  the  1st  inst.  New  York. — American  gold  57^  percent, 
premium.  Balance  in  the  New  York  Sub-Treasury, 
$37,987,724,  including  §15,250,000  iu  gold.  United 
Slates  sixes,  1881,  107.  Superfine  State  flour,  $6  -10  a 
f  6.65.  Shipping  Ohio,  $7.30  a  $7.45.  Baltimore  fl  iur, 
$7.75  a  $3.25.    Chicago  spring  wheat,  $1.55  a  $1.68; 


prime  western  red  wheat,  $1.68  a  $1.69  ;  amber,  $1.70  a 
$1.73.  Oats,  86  a  90  cts.  Rye,  $1.28  a  $1.35.  New 
corn,  $1.15  a  $1.18;  old,  $1.20  a  $1.21.  cotton,  82J-  ct.s. 
Hay,  $1.25  a.  $1.40.  7Vi('^(rrfcZjt)/a'a.— Superfine  flour,  $6 
a  $6.50;  extra,  $7.25  a  $7.75;  fancy  brands,  $8  a  $10. 
Prime  red  wheat,  $1.08  a  $1.70;  white,  $1.85  a  $1.95. 
Corn,  $1.08  a  .?1. 09  Oats,  86  a  87  cents.  Clover  seed, 
$8.75.  Timothy,  $3.50.  Flaxseed,  ,'ti;i.25.  About  1300 
head  of  cattle  sold  at  prices  ranging  from  $8  up  to  $13. 
Most  of  the  sales  from  $9  to  $11.  Hogs,  $9  a  $1U  the 
100  Ihi!.  net.  Of  sheep  4000  were  sold  at  7  a  7  J  cts'.  per 
lb.  gross. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  Hannah  Vail,  0.,  per  J.  Vail,  $8,  to  No. 
52,  vol.  37  ;  from  Daii'l  Williams,  0.,  $2,  vol.  36  ;  from 
Saml.  Simkins,  Jr.,  N.  Y..  $2,  vol.  37,  and  for  William 
Uattey,  X.  Y.,  $2,  vol.  37;  from  Jos.  King,  0.,  ])er  E. 
Hollingsworth,  Agt.,  $2,  vol.  37  ;  from  David  Naylor,  0., 
$2,  vol.  37. 

Notice. — The  donation  from  A.  S.  L.  Eiton,  N.  J.,  for 
the  Freedmen,  was  erroneously  receipted  in  last  week'.< 
issue  as  $5, — it  should  read  $10.  'We  have  also  received 
for  the  same  object,  from  C.  B.  Folwell,  $20  ;  from  B. 
Taber  and  sons,  Vt.,  $12,  and  from  A.  King  and  familv, 
N.Y.,  $25.12. 


The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Auxiliary  Bible  Association 
of  Friends  of  Philadelphia  Quarterly  meeting  will  be 
held  on  the  evening  of  Second-day  the  8th  of  next  month, 
at  7J  o'clock,  in  the  committee-room.  Arch  street.  The 
members  of  both  branches  are  invited  to  attend. 

Thko.  B.  Beksley, 

Phil.,  First  month,  27th,  1864.  Secretary/. 


The  next  Stated  Meeting  of  the  'Woman's  Aid  Asso- 
ciation, will  be  held  at  the  Committee-room  of  the  Arch 
street  Meeting-house,  on  Seventh-d.iy  afternoon,  at  4 
o'clock,  on  the  6th  daj^  of  Second  month.  All  persons 
interested  are  iuvitcd  to  attend. 

E.  0.  COLLIN'S,  Sec. 


"WEST-TOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 

A  young  man  competent  to  act  as  an  Assistant  Teacher 
in  the  scliool  is  wanted  immediately. 
.  Application  may  be  made  to  Jamks  E«lem,  West 
Chester;  Joel  Evans,  Springfield;  Joseph  Scattkroood, 
413  Spruce  street,  Philad  ;  Chas  J.  Allk.x,  304  Arch  St. 

Twelfth  month  22d,  1863. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

NEAR  FHAN'KFORD,  (twenty-third  ward,  PHILADELPHIA.) 

Physician  and  Superintendent, — Joshua  H.  Worth  ixg- 
TON,  Im.  D.  ti 

Application  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  may  be 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  to  Charles  Ellis,  Clerk 
of  the  Board  of  Managers,  No.  637  .Market  Street,  Phila- 
delphia, or  to  any  other  Member  of  the  Board. 


Married,  at  Friends'  Meeting,  R.mcocas,  N.  J.,  on  the 
14lh  of  Tenth  mouth,  1863.  George  D.  Hilvaud,  of  Nev»- 
Vork,  and  Elizaheth  R.,  daughter  of  Daniel  Wills  of  the 
former  place. 

 ,  at  Friends'  Meeting,  Twelfth  street,  on  the 

27th  of  First  month,  1864,  Clayton  W.  Wills  to  Rachel 
Pknnell,  all  of  Ph.iladelphia. 


Died,  Twelfth  month  19th,  1863,  at  the  re.sidence  of  |'" 
her  father,  John  D.  Harvey,  in  Penn  townjhip,  Chester 
county.  Pa.,  Lydia  Hauvkv,  a  member  of  .N'ew  Gardeu 
Monthly  .Meeting,  in  the  2tih  year  of  her  age. 

 ,  of  Diptlieria,  on  the  13th  of  First  month,  1864, 

at  the  residence  of  his  father,  Flushintr,  Uelniont  county, 
Ohio,  Jonathan,  son  of  Daniel  aud  Martha  S.  William?, 
(the  latter  deceascil)  in  the  1 6th  year  of  his  age.  He  was 
an  obedient  aud  dutiful  child,  kind  and  ad'cctiouale  to 
all,  and  beloved  by  those  who  knew  him.  A  number  of 
exjiressions  which  fell  from  his  lips  during  his  short  ill- 
ness, of  one  week'.-i  duration,  showpil  that  he  was  not 
unmindful  of  his  situation,  and  was  willing  to  be  taken 
from  this  world  of  trouble  to,  as  he  expressed,  a  "hap- 
pier home."  Ou  one  occasion,  whilst  conversing  with 
his  f.illier,  he  remarked,  when  "  lie  wants  me  He  will 
call  me."  These,  with  several  other  similar  expressions, 
has  left  to  his  relatives  and  friends  the  consoling  evi- 
dence that  his  Heavenly  Father  did  call  him  to  the  man- 
sions of  rest  and  [icace. 


WM.  11.  PILE,  PRINTER, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  PennBrlraniei  Bank. 
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Flint's  History  and  Geography  of  the  Jlississippi 
Valley. 

CContinned  from  page  178.) 

"  The  cypress  begins  to  be  seen  on  the  swampy 
nd  overflowed  lands,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio, 
t  is,  along  with  the  swamp  gum,  the  most  com- 
non  tree  in  the  deep  swamps  from  that  point  to 
he  Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  is,  in  every  respect,  a 
triking  and  singular  tree.  Under  its  deep  shade 
rise  a  hundred  curiously  shaped  knobs,  called 
cypress  knees.'  They  are  regular,  cone-shaped 
>rotuberances,  of  different  heights  and  circumfer- 
nces,  not  unlike  tall  and  taper  circular  bee  hives. 
Ve  have  often  remarked  a  very  small  cypress 
prig,  that  had  started  from  the  apex  of  one  of 
hese  cypress  knees;  and,  we  believe,  it  will  ulti- 
□  ately  be  found  that  each  one  of  the  knees  is  the 
latural  matrix  of  the  tree.  The  tree  itself  always 
las  a  buttress  which  has  the  exact  appearance  of 
n  enlarged  cypress  knee. 

"  The  noble  trees  rear  their  straight  columns 
rom  a  large,  cone-shaped  buttress,  whose  circum- 
erence  at  the  ground,  is,  perh:ips,  three  times 
hat  of  the  regular  shaft  of  the  tree.  This  cone 
ises  from  six  to  ten  feet,  with  a  regular  and  sharp 
aper,  and  from  the  apex  of  the  cone  towers  the 
)erpendicular  column,  with  little  taper  after  it  has 
eft  the  cone,  from  sixty  to  eighty  feet  clear  shaft, 
k^ery  near  its  top,  it  begins  to  throw  out  multi- 
udes  of  horizontal  branches,  which  interlace  with 
hose  of  the  adjoining  trees,  and  when  bare  of 
eaves,  have  an  air  of  desolation  and  death,  more 
asily  felt  than  described.  In  the  season  of  vege- 
ation,  the  leaves  are  short,  fine,  and  of  a  verdure 
10  deep,  as  almost  to  seem  brown,  giving  an  in- 
lescribable  air  of  funeral  solemnity  to  this  singu- 
ar  tree.  A  cypress  forest,  when  viewed  from  the 
idjacent  hills,  with  its  numberless  interlaced  arms, 
severed  with  this  dark  brown  foliage,  has  the  as- 
L)ect  of  a  scaifolding  of  verdure  in  the  air.  It 
^rows,  too,  in  deep  and  sickly  swamps,  the  haunts 
)f  fever,  musquetoes,  moccasin  snakes,  alligators, 
ind  all  loathsome  and  ferocious  animals,  that  con- 
gregate far  from  the  abodes  of  man,  and  seem  to 
nake  common  cause  with  nature  against  him. 
Che  cypress  loves  the  deepest,  most  gloomy,  inac- 
;essible  and  inundated  swamps ;  and  south  of  33°, 
8  generally  found  covered  with  the  sable  festoons 
)f  long  moss,  hanging,  as  it  seems,  a  shroud  of 
Mourning  wreaths  almost  to  the  ground.  It  seems 
;o  flourish  best  where  water  covers  its  roots  for 
aalf  the  year.  When  it  rises  from  eight  to  ten 
:eet  water  of  the  overflow  of  rivers,  the  apex  of  its 


buttress  is  just  on  a  level  with  the  surface  of  the 
water.  It  is  then,  in  many  places,  that  they  cut 
it.  The  negroes  surround  the  tree  in  periogues 
and  thus  get  at  the  trunk,  above  the  huge  and  hard 
buttress,  and  fell  it  \55ith  very  comparative  ease 
Unpromising  as  arc  the  .places  and  the  circura- 
stancQsof  its  growth,  no  tree  of  the  country  where 
it  is  found  is  so  extensively  useful.  It  is  free  from 
knots,  is  easily  wrought,  and  makes  excellent 
planks,  shingles,  and  timber  of  all  sorts.  It  is 
very  durable,  and  incomparably  the  most  valuable 
tree  in  the  southern  country  of  this  valley. 

"  South  of  31°,  in  the  lower  country  along  the 
coast  of  Florida,  extending  into  the  interior  from 
sixty  to  a  hundred  miles,  and  along  the  shore  of 
Louisiana  for  half  that  depth,  is  the  region  of  the 
live  oak,  Quercus  semper cirens.  It  is  not  a  tall, 
but  spreading  tree,  with  long  lateral  branches, 
looking,  at  a  distance,  like  an  immense  spread 
umbrella.  It  is  a  tree  extremely  hard,  compact, 
and  diflicult  to  cut;  and  when  green,  is  so  heavy 
as  to  sink  in  the  water.  It  is  almost  incorrup- 
tible. The  islands  on  the  shore  of  the  gulf  furnish 
this  tree  in  abundance.  It  is  so  difficult  to  cut 
down,  to  burn,  or  otherwise  to  clear  from  the  soil, 
that  in  those  islands,  which  have  recently  begun 
to  be  in  request,  as  sugar  lands,  this  tree,  elsewhere 
considered  so  valuable  for  ship  timber,  is  regarded 
as  an  incumbrance.  It  is  valuable  for  its  acorns, 
affording  tne  finest  range  for  swine. 

"  The  pecan  is  found  far  up  the  Mississippi  and 
Illinois,  and  thence  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  is 
a  ti»e  of  beautiful  form  and  appearance,  and  the 
most  useful  of  the  whole  class,  except  black  wal- 
nut, for  building  and  for  rails.  Its  nut  is  long, 
cylindrical,  and  olive  shaped,  with  a  shell  com- 
paratively soft.  The  meat  lies  in  two  oblong  lobes, 
is  easily  taken  out  entire,  and  excels  all  other  nuts 
in  delicacy  of  flavour.  Unfortunately  it  soon  be- 
comes rancid,  and  is  seldom  carried  to  the  Atlantic 
country  in  its  original  perfection. 

"  J3ois  d'  arc  ;  Madura  aurantica — bow  wood 
— is  a  striking  and  beautiful  tree,  found  on  the 
upper  courses  of  the  Washita,  the  middle  regions 
of  Arkansas,  and  occasionally  on  the  northern 
limits  of  Louisiana.  It  inhabits  a  very  limited 
region,  and  we  do  not  know  that  it  is  a  native  else- 
where. It  has  large  and  beautiful  leaves,  in  form 
and  appearance  between  those  of  the  orange  tree 
and  catalpa;  and,  taken  altogether,  is  a  tree  of  ex- 
traordinary beauty.  It  bears  a  large  fruit,  of  most 
inviting  appearance,  and  resembling  a  very  large 
orange.  Tempting  as  it  is  in  aspect,  it  is  the 
apple  of  Sodom  to  the  taste.  Most  people  con- 
sider it  the  most  splendid  of  all  forest  trees.  The 
wood  is  as  yellow  as  that  of  fustic,  and  yields  a 
similar  die.  It  is  hard,  heavy,  durable,  and  so 
elastic  as  to  receive  its  French  name  from  the  cir- 
cumstance, that  all  the  southwestern  savages  use 
it  for  bows.  It  is  thought  to  be  a  wood  more  in- 
corruptible than  live  oak,  mulberry,  or  even  cedar. 

"  China  tree. — This  is  a  tree  more  cultivated, 
in  the  southern  regions  of  this  valley,  as  an  orna- 
mental shade  tree,  than  any  other.  It  has  fine, 
long  spiked  leaves,  eight  or  ten  inches  in  length, 
set  in  corresponding  pairs  on  each  side  of  a  stem 
two  feet  long.    The  verdure  is  of  the  most  bril- 


liant and  deep  shade  in  nature.  In  the  flowering 
season,  the  top  is  one  tuft  of  blossoms,  in  colour 
and  fragrance  resembling  the  lilac,  except  that 
the  tufts  are  larger.  It  holds  in  flower  a  long 
time.  It  is  a  tree  of  the  most  rapid  growth  of  any 
known  in  our  country.  These  trees  planted  out 
in  a  village,  in  a  few  years  completely  embower 
it;  and  from  the  intenseness  of  their  verdure,  they 
impart  a  delightful  freshness  to  the  landscape  in 
that  sultry  climate.  After  the  leaves  have  fallen 
in  autumn,  the  tree  is  still  covered  with  a  profu- 
sion of  reddish  berries,  of  the  size  of  haws,  that 
give  it  the  appearance,  at  a  little  distance,  of  re- 
maining in  flower.  Robins  immigrate  to  this 
region  in  the  latter  part  of  winter,  settle  on  these 
trees  in  great  numbers,  and  feed  on  the  berries. 
They  possess  an  intoxicating,  or  narcotic  quality; 
and  the  robins,  sitting  on  the  trees  in  a  state  of 
stupefaction,  may  be  killed  with  a  stick.  The 
bark  is  said  to  be  a  powerful  vermifuge. 

Red  bud,  Cercis  canadensis — is  the  first  shrub 
that  is  seen  in  blossom  on  the  Ohio.  It  is  then  a 
complete  surface  of  blossoms,  resembling  those  of 
the  peach  tree,  and  a  stranger  w'ould  take  it,  at 
that  time,  to  be  that  tree.  The  shrubs  are  dis- 
persed every  where  in  the  woods ;  and  in  descend- 
ing the  Ohio  early  in  the  spring,  these  masses  of 
brilliant  flowers  contrast  delightfully  with  the 
general  brown  of  the  forest.  The  first  time  that 
lac  vojagcT  darccnds  this  river,  the  red  bud  im- 
parts a  charm  to  the  landscape  that  he  will  never 
forget. 

"Pawpaw,  Anvona  triloba, ^ficus  Indicus. — This 
in  our  view,  is  the  prince  of  wild  fruit-bearing 
shrubs.  The  leaves  are  long,  of  a  rich  appearance, 
and  green,  considerably  resembling  the  smaller 
leaves  of  tobacco.  The  stem  is  straight,  white, 
and  of  unrivalled  beauty.  In  fact,  we  have  seen 
no  cultivated  shrub  so  ornamental  and  graceful  as 
the  pawpaw.  The  fruit  closely  resembles  a  cucum- 
ber, having  a  more  smooth  and  regular  appearance. 
When  ripe,  it  is  of  a  rich  yellow.  There  are  gen- 
erally from  two  to  five  in  a  cluster.  A  pawpaw 
shrub,  hanging  full  of  fruit  of  a  size  and  weight 
so  disproportioned  to  the  stem,  and  from  under 
long  and  rich  looking  leaves  of  the  same  yellow 
with  the  ripened  fruit,  of  an  African  luxuriance 
of  growth,  is  to  us  one  of  the  richest  spectacles 
that  we  have  ever  contemplated  in  the  array  of 
the  woods.  The  fruit  contains  from  two  to  six 
seeds,  like  those  of  the  tamarind,  except  that  they 
are  double  the  size.  The  pulp  of  the  fruit  re- 
sembles egg  custard  in  consistence  and  appearance. 
It  has  the  same  creamy  feeling  in  the  mouth,  and 
unites  the  taste  of  etrgs,  cream,  sugar  and  spice. 
It  is  a  natural  custard,  too  luscious  for  the  relish 
of  most  people.  The  fruit  is  nutritious,  and  a 
great  resource  to  the  savages.  So  many  whimsical 
and  unexpected  tastes  are  compounded  in  it,  it  is 
said,  a  person  of  the  most  hypochondriac  tempera- 
ment relaxes  to  a  smile,  when  he  tastes  the  paw- 
paw for  the  first  time. 

"  Persimon,  Di/ospyros  Virginiana. — From  the 
body  of  this  tree,  which  resembles  that  of  a  maz- 
zard  cherry,  when  pierced,  exudes  a  copious  gum, 
not  unlike  gum  Arabic  in  appearance.  The  leaves 
resemble  those  of  a  wild  black  cherry.    The  fruit 
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is  of  the  size  of  a  common  horse  plumb.  When 
jrreen,  it  is  astonishingly  astringent;  it  is  only 
ripened  by  the  frost  of  winter.  There  are  varieties 
in  its  size,  from  low  shrubs  to  considerable  trees. 
When  the  small  blue  persimon  is  thoroughly 
ripened,  it  is  even  sweeter  than  the  fig,  and  is  a 
delicious  fruit.  If  the  best  kinds  were  cultivated, 
and  purchased  from  beyond  the  seas,  it  would  pro- 
bably be  much  more  known  and  used  than  it  now 

ii. 

"Wild  plumbs.  The  chickasaw  plumb  is  com- 
mon from  34°  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  It  is  found 
in  the  greatest  abundance,  and  ripens  early  in 
June.  Prairie  plumbs  are  most  abundant  in 
Illinois  and  Missouri,  on  the  hazel  prairies.  They 
are  of  various  sizes  and  flavours.  Their  general 
colour  is  reddish,  and  their  flavour  tart.  Some  of 
them  are  large  and  delicious.  For  an  experiment 
of  the  yield,  two  bushels  were  gathered  from  one 
tree.  In  places  they  are  found  in  inconceivable 
quantities,  the  surface  of  acres  being  red  with 
them.  The  yellow  oi-ange  plumbs  of  this  class, 
when  the  better  kinds  are  cultivated,  are  among 
the  most  delicious  plumbs  we  have  eaten.  So 
rich  and  delightful  a  fruit,  and  so  easily  culti- 
vated, well  deserves  to  be  transplanted  to  the 
Atlantic  country. 

"Crab  apple,  Pyrus  coronaria. — The  form, 
colour  and  fragrance  of  the  blossoms  are  precisely 
like  the  blossoms  of  the  cultivated  apple  tree.  In 
the  middle  regions  of  the  valley,  on  prairies  of  a 
particular  description,  there  are  great  tracts  covered 
with  an  impenetrable  mat  of  crab  apple  shrubs. 
When  the  southern  breeze  comes  over  a  large  tract 
of  these  shrubs  in  full  blossom,  it  is  charged  with 
a  concentrated  fragrance  almost  too  strong  to  be 
grateful.  They  are  useful  as  stocks,  on  which  the 
cultivated  apple  and  pear  tree  may  be  engrafted. 
Their  fruit,  when  properly  prepared,  makes  the 
finest  of  cider;  and  the  apple  is  much  used  as  a 
preserve." 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  ".Tha  Friend." 

Mnsings  and  Memories. 

A  VERY  PRESENT  HELP. 

Of  the  supporting  providences  which  have  been 
extended  by  a  merciful  Saviour  to  his  faithful 
depending  children  in  the  hours  of  their  greatest 
need,  we  have  many  records.  Sometimes  felh.w 
christians  have  been  in  love  commissioned  to  sup- 
ply their  wants, — sometimes  the  very  hearts  of 
misers  have  been  opened,  or  they  have  been,  as  it 
were,  compelled  to  furnish  of  their  abundance  to 
the  necessities  of  the  almost  starving  disciples, 
and  somef  imes  the  fowls  of  tlie  heavens,  the  beasts 
of  the  earth,  nay,  even  the  fishes  of  the  sea  have 
been  made  use  of  to  bring  relief  in  moments  of 
extremity. 

John  fox,  well  known  as  the  author  of  the 
Book  of  Martyrs,  was  a  man  eminently  useful  in  his 
daj,  and  yet  one  who  had  much  experience  of  suf- 
fering and  distress,  particularly  in  his  early  career 
of  religiou.s  usefulness.  He  was  born  in  the  year 
1517.  and  although  educated  at  college  in  the  love 
of  Popery,  and  with  a  strong  attachment  to  the 
doctrines  and  superstitions  of  the  ('hurch  of  Home, 
he  soon  found,  after  he  had  begun  to  read  and 
examine  the  Holy  Scriptures  for  himself,  that  the 
faith  of  the  early  church,  and  the  practice  of  the 
early  christians,  had  been  very  widely  departed 
from,  in  those  doctrines  and  superstitious  usa2:es. 
He  studied  all  the  ancient  fathers,  and  with  his 
increased  acnuaintance  with  their  writings,  his 
disapprobation  of  the  prevalent  doctrines  of  the 
Romish  (Miureh  grew  stronger.  The  views  which 
he  now  held,  Ini  probably  expressed,  and  boinc 
aocuaed  of  heresy,  his  honest  confession  ensured 


his  condemnation,  and  he  was  expelled  the  col- 
lege. Whilst  doing  this,  his  persecutors  let  him 
know  that  his  life  was  forfeited,  and  it  was  a 
mere  act  of  mercy  that  he  was  not  called  on  to 
suffer  death  as  a  heretic.  Eeing  thus  adjudged, 
occasioned  his  being  stripped  of  all  his  earthly 
possessions :  for  a  wicked  relative  boldly  seized 
the  estate  left  John  by  his  father,  knowing  that 
a  heretic  could  not  by  legal  measures  obtain  any 
redress.  He  obtained  a  temporary  employment 
as  a  tutor  in  a  private  family,  but  when  tliis  en- 
gagement was  ended,  he  suifered  much  from  want. 
Being  in  London,  in  this  time  of  deep  distress, 
he  one  day  went  into  the  building  called  St.  Paul's, 
which  at  that  time  was  a  place  of  general  resort 
tor  business,  and  for  meeting  acquaintances.  He 
sat  down,  being  in  a  state  of  great  dejection,  his 
strength  well  nigh  exhausted  by  long  fasting,  his 
eyes  hollow,  and  his  countenance  very  pale  and 
wan.  His  appearance  indicated  that  he  was  near 
the  point  of  starvation,  and  his  dress  bore  testi- 
mony to  his  abject  poverty.  Whilst  sitting  there, 
a  person  whom,  according  to  his  best  recollection, 
he  had  never  seen  before,  observing  him  whilst 
passing,  suddenly  stopped,  and  taking  a  seat  by 
his  side  addressed  him  in  a  very  friendly  way. 
He  said  he  perceived  that  he  was  greatly  in  need 
of  help,  and  placing  a  considerable  sum  of  money 
in  his  hands,  bid  him  be  of  good  cheer,  take  care 
of  his  health,  and  seek  to  preserve  his  life,  and  to 
hope  for  better  days,  "which,'' he  added,  "are 
near  at  hand."  The  stranger,  the  messenger  of 
mercy  from  his  Lord,  passed  away;  and  with  all 
the  subsequent  enquiry  of  the  grateful  christian, 
no  clew  was  ever  discovered  by  which  he  could 
be  traced.  The  relief  unexpectedly  brought,  re- 
vived the  courage  of  the  fainting  saint,  who  with 
gratitude  acknowledged  it  as  a  mercy  from  his 
Heavenly  Father.  Thankful  for  the  providential 
care  extended  to  him,  and  with  renewed  faith,  he 
went  on  his  way  rejoicing.  In  three  days,  long 
before  the  aid  he  had  received  was  exhausted,  the 
prediction  of  better  days  was  fulfilled.  He  re- 
ceived the  appointment  of  tutor  to  the  children  of 
Henry  Howard,  earl  of  Surrey,  who  was  in  the 
tower  under  sentence  of  death,  and  was  taken  into 
the  family  of  their  aunt  the  Duchess  of  Rich- 
mond. 

Fox  was  long  protected  by  this  family,  but  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  the  Bloody  Mary,  he  again  came 
under  persecution  and  sufi"ering,  and  was  obliged 
to  retire  to  the  continent.  At  Basle  he  found  em- 
ployment as  a  corrector  of  the  press,  and  whilst 
there  commenced  his  great  work  on  the  martyrs. 
After  the  death  of  Mary  he  returned  to  England, 
where  he  might  have  obtained  a  great  preferment, 
had  he  been  so  far  ready  to  change  doctrines  to 
suit  circumstances,  as  even  to  have  adopted  the 
canons  and  ceremonies  of  the  Church  of  England. 
In  private  life  he  was  full  of  tenderness,  and 
abounding  in  liberality  to  the  poor,  never  appear- 
ing to  forget  how  he  himself  had  felt  when  ex- 
posed to  the  pangs  of  hunger,  of  cold,  and  almost 
nakedness.  He  was  much  employed  in  visiting 
the  sick  and  aiflictcd,  and  being  divinely  taught 
himself,  he  was  excellent  in  "comforting  those 
who  were  cast  down,"  and  was  esteemed  one  of 
the  chief  of  those  wise  to  win  souls,  lie  lived 
useful  and  beloved,  and  his  death  was  eminently 
quiet  and  composed.  His  death  took  place  Fourth 
month  18th,  1587,  being  70  years  old. 

Amongst  those  to  whom  he  had  administer- 
ed spiritual  comfort,  was    Iloncywood, 

a  very  religiously  minded  woman,  who  although 
abounding  in  love  and  good  works  to  those  who 
were  suflfering  for  conscience'  sake,  yet  was  for 
miiuy  years  subject  to  a  deep  depression  of  spirit, 
under  great  feara  for  the  salvation  of  her  soul. 


Her  body  sufl"ered  from  the  anxiety  and  trouble  of 
her  mind,  but  her  physicians  could  do  nothing  for 
her,  and  many  religious  friends  had  failed  to  ad- 
minister any  relief.  John  Fox  calling  to  see  her 
on  one  occasion,  found  a  mournful  household,  and 
the  most  sorrowful  sight  of  all,  the  heart-strickea 
and  hopeless  mistress.  John  seemed  to  be  di- 
vinely illuminated  for  the  work,  "and  after  admin- 
istering some  advice,  he  felt  himself  authorized  to 
tell  her  she  would  recover  of  the  bodily  disease 
which  afflicted  her,  and  live  to  a  good  old  age; 
but  he  let  her  know  he  had  better  news  for  her 
still,  which  was  this,  she  was  a  "  child  of  God, 
through  faith  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  would  go  to 
heaven  when  she  should  die."  The  distressed  in- 
valid was  holding  a  Venice  glass  in  her  hand,  as 
he  thus  spoke,  and  not  having  faith  to  believe  him, 
she  answered,  "  Impossible  !  I  shall  as  surely  be 
lost  as  this  glass  will  break."  As  she  said  this, 
she  dashed  the  glass  on  the  floor.  To  her  surprise, 
the  eminently  brittle  material  bore  the  shock  with- 
out breaking.  The  pious  woman,  soon  after, 
through  mercy,  was  relieved  from  her  disconsolate 
condition;  when,  as  she  herself  said,  it  pleased 
G-od  who  finds  out  the  fittest  minutes  for  his  own 
mercies,  suddenly  to  send  comfort,  like  lightning, 
into  her  soul,  so  that  the  remainder  of  her  life  was 
spent  in  the  enjoyment  of  spiritual  peace  and 
gladness.  She  was  sixty  years  of  age  when  John 
Fox  delivered  his  prediction,  and  she  lived  to  be 
ninety-three.  Much  of  her  time  was  spent  in 
ministering  to  the  wailts  of  others,  particularly  to 
those  saints  who  were  shut  up  in  prison,  as  many 
were  in  those  days.  She  followed  the  martyr, 
John  Bradford,  to  the  stake,  and  appears  never  to 
have  flinched  from  dangers,  difficulties  or  suffer- 
ings, when  she  saw  an  opportunity  of  doing  good 
to  one  of  the  household  of  Faith.  Thus  with 
christian  cheerfulness,  and  charitable  alacrity,  she 
filled  up  her  measure  of  duty  until  her  sun  went 
down  in  great  brightness,  as  with  holy  confidence 
in  the  mercies  of  God  through  Christ  Jesus,  she 
peacefully  breathed  her  last. 

PROVIDENCES  IN  LIFE  OF  JOHN  CRAIG. 

John  Craig,  a  Scotchman,  was  left  an  orphan 
by  the  death  of  his  father  at  the  battle  of  Flodden 
Field.  Being  of  a  studious  disposition,  he  com- 
pleted a  liberal  education  at  the  University  of  StJ 
Andrews,  and  then  became  a  tutor  in  a  nobleman's 
family  in  England.  Being  attached  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith,  he  in  a  few  years  entered  into  the 
order  of  Dominican  Friars,  and  being  sent  abroad,- 
he  was  well  received  in  France  and  Italy.  At 
the  recommendation  of  Cardinal  Pole,  he  was 
admitted  among  the  Dominicans  in  the  city  ot 
Bologna,  amongst  whom  he  filled  an  honourable 
station.  His  dexterity  and  diligence  giving  satis 
faction,  he  had  delicate  and  important  cotiimis 
sions  committed  to  him  in  Italy  and  the  Ionian 
Islands,  which  having  successfully  accouiplished 
he  was  on  his  return  to  Bologna,  made  rector  o 
the  school  there.  This  gave  him  access  to  the 
libraries  of  the  school  and  Inquisition.  Ainongsi 
the  books  he  there  met  with,  was  Calvin's  In 
stitutes,  which  were  made  the  means,  througl 
the  enlightening  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  t( 
convince  him  of  the  errors  of  Romanism.  He  re 
tired  from  the  Dominicans,  but  did  not  long  cscap* 
persecution;  and  as  he  was  known  to  be  acquaint 
cd  with  the  secrets  of  the  order,  his  former  asso 
ciates  determined  he  should  suflfer  death.  He  was 
accused  of  heresy,  seized  by  the  Inquisition,  taker 
to  Rome,  thrown  into  a  dungeon,  where  after  Ian 
guishing  for  nine  months  in  great  misery,  al 
efforts  to  make  him  rfecant  having  failed,  he  wa: 
condemned  as  an  obstinate  heretic  to  be  burne< 
alive.    His  martyrdom  was  to  have  been  efFecte< 
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on  the  20th  of  the  Fourth  month,  but  on  the  lOfch 
the  Pope  Paul  IV.,  having  died,  the  populace 
roused  to  the  utmost  indignation  by  some  of  his 
sanguinary  recommendations  on  his  dying  bed, 
raised  en  masse,  defaced  a  statue  then  recently 
erected  for  him,  nxid  after  dragging  it  about  the 
streets  of  Rome  for  three  days,  threw  it  into  the 
Tiber. 

During  the  excitement  the  doors  of  the  Inqui- 
sition were  forced  open,  and  John  Craig,  with 
many  others,  made  their  escape.  As  they  were 
endeavouring  to  flee  from  the  city,  they  v^ere  met 
by  a  band  of  banditti,  who  were  robbing  and  mur- 
dering the  helpless  passengers.  Craig  and  his 
friends  expected  nothing  else  but  that  they  would 
either  be  murdered  or  delivered  up  to  the  police, 
but  the  captain  of  the  band  recognized  in  Craig 
■one  who  had  given  him  relief  at  a  time  when  at 
Bologna  as  a  poor  maimed  soldier,  he  had  begged 
an  alms,  tie  then  conducted  him  through  the 
suburbs,  pointed  out  his  safest  way  of  escape,  and 
furnished  him  funds  to  enable  him  to  reach  Bo- 
logna, whither  he  hastened.  Finding  that  there 
was  no  safety  for  him  in  that  city,  he  left  it  for 
Milan,  and  as  he  did  not  dare  to  travel  by  the 
high  road,  he  kept  very  much  to  the  fields  and 
■woods. 

An  incident  which  befel  him  on  this  journey, 
lie  afterwards  frequently  mentioned,  as  showing 
the  good  providence  of  God  extended  over  him. 
His  money  was  all  spent,  he  was  perplexed  as  to 
what  course  he  should  pursue,  and  being  weary 
and  ill,  he  lay  down  full  of  despondency  among 
some  bushes  by  a  little  stream,  at  which  he  could 
■quench  his  thirst.  Whilst  meditating  on  his  for- 
lorn and  apparently  hopeless  condition,  he  was  sur- 
prised at  seeing  a  small  dog  approaching  him. 
AVhilst  annoyed  at  the  coming  intruder,  whom  he 
feared  might  be  only  preceding  his  master,  the 
dog  drew  nearer  and  dropped  a  purse  at  his  feet. 
After  quietly  remaining  a  while  without  touching 
it,  finding  no  one  came,  he  took  it  up,  opened  it, 
and  found  it  contained  a  sum  of  money  sufficient 
to  provide  for  his  then  necessities.  Considering 
the  unusual  character  of  the  occurrence,  he  be- 
lieved that  it  was  a  supply  furnished  by  the  good 
providence  of  the  Most  High,  for  the  relief  of  his 
distress.  With  a  thankful  heart  he  resumed  his 
jeurney,  and  at  a  village  meeting  some  travellers 
bound  with  an  escort  to  Vienna,  he  changed  his 
■destination  and  accompanied  them. 

In  Vienna  he  was  favourably  received,  but  after 
a  time  his  patron,  Maximillian  IL,  finding  he 
could  not  protect  him  in  that  city  against  the 
papal  inquisition,  sent  him  with  a  safe  conduct 
through  Germany,  so  that  he  could  take  passage 
for  England,  on  his  way  to  his  native  land.  He 
found  employment  in  Scotland,  as  the  colleague 
of  John  Knox,  and  lived  in  great  honour  and  es- 
teem. He  attained  to  a  very  great  age,  in  the 
enjoyment  of  much  peace  and  of  Divine  consola- 
tion, and  it  is  said,  "  perpetually  comforting  him- 
self with  the  remembrance  of  the  mercies  of  God, 
which  he  had  tasted  in  all  his  past  life." 


of  China,  between  Amoy  and  Shanghae.  In  the 
districts  of  Kwang-tung  and  Fu-chein  it  grows  in 
dense  forests,  the  trunk  attaining  a  size  equalling 
that  of  any  of  our  North  American  forest  trees. 
The  principal  market  for  camphor  lumber  is  Amoy, 
where  some  boards  are  thirty  inches  in  width. 
The  camphor  gum  of  commerce  does  not  in  any 
case  exude  from  the  tree,  as  has  been  so  generally 
supposed ;  but  it  is  obtained  from  the  leaves,  twigs, 
and  smaller  roots  by  distillation.  —  Calif oi-nia 
Farmer. 


Cultivafion  of  the  CanipJior  Tree. — It  is  some 
thing  more  than  a  wonder  that  a  tree,  in  itself  so 
valuable,  in  producing  a  necessity  so  absolute  and 
so  entirely  susceptible  of  successful  cultivation  in 
the  United  States,  should  so  long  be  totally  ne- 
glected by  our  agriculturists.  As  the  camphor 
tree  is  quite  as  hardy  as  any  of  our  apple  trees, 
there  is,  perhaps,  no  good  reason  why  it  should 
not  succeed  well  wherever  the  apple  tree  will  grow. 
It  is  indigenous  to  all  parts  of  China,  Japan,  For- 
luosn,  Burniah,  and  Chinese  Tartary,  and  flourishes 
J  as  far  north  as  the  Amoor  country ;  but  it  is  found 
in  the  greatest  abundance  along  the  eastern  coast 


Extraordinary  Advcntares  in  a  Cold  Mine. 

The  Tarrangowan  Times  narrates  the  most 
wonderful  diggings  adventure  we  remember  to 
have  heard.  It  is  in  substance  as  follows: — Last 
Thursday  week,  Henry  Wood  started  from  — 
Parkins's  for  the  residence  of  his  brother,  Peter 
Wood,  the  respected  mining  manager  of  the  Lin- 
scott's  Company.  It  is  necessary  to  state  that 
—  Parkins  and  Henry  Wood  reside  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  ranges,  along  whose  crest  runs  Lins- 
cott's  reef.  From  the  time  above  stated  till 
Saturday  morning,  as  no  tidings  were  heard  of 
Henry  Wood,  his  friends  became  anxious,  and 
whilst  his  brother  came  into  the  township  to  make 
inquiries,  —  Parkins  and  his  mate,  in  their  so- 
licitude for  the  missing  man,  went  to  look  for 
tracks  of  him  around  some  deserted  shafts  on  the 
reef.  Passing  near  an  old  hole,  which,  like  many 
others,  was  "  caved  in"  a  good  deal  with  the  sur- 
face drainage  and  late  heavy  rains,  one  of  the  men 
had  a  narrow  escape  of  falling  down,  through  the 
earth  under  his  foot  breaking  away.  To  prevent 
others  from  incurring  the  same  risk,  the  two  men 
broke  down  with  their  heels  the  rest  of  the  over- 
hanging dirt,  which  fell  to  the  bottom  with  a 
heavy  sound.  Almost  instantly  they  heard  a  faint 
"  cooey"  proceeding  from  an  old  shaft  near  where 
they  stood,  and  hastening  to  the  top  of  it,  they 
were  soon  assured  that  there  was  a  liunian  being 
below.  Ptopes  and  assistance  were  procured,  and 
eventually  the  missing  man  was  brought  to  the 
surface,  after  forty-six  hours'  confinement  in  what 
had  well-nigh  proved  his  grave.  Wet,  faint,  and 
exhausted,  he  was  borne  to  his  tent ;  and  we  are 
happy  to  be  able  to  state  that  he  is  now  in  a  fair 
way  of  recovery.  The  account  Henry  Wood  gives 
of  the  occurrence  is  as  follows  : 

On  his  way  to  his  brother's,  he  had  occasion  to 
pass  by  the  shaft  above-mentioned,  the  total  depth 
of  which  is  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet,  including 
about  ten  feet  of  water.  Walking  close  by  the 
Iocs,  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  he  felt  the 
ground  giving  way  under  his  feet,  and  before  he 
could  attempt  to  save  himself,  he  slid,  with  the 
dirt,  underneath  the  logs,  and  was  precipitated 
down  the  shaft.  In  an  almost  miraculous  manner 
he  fell  feet  foremost  on  to  an  old  stage,  about 
forty  feet  above  the  water,  and  with  the  exeeption 
of  a  few  scratches,  sustained  not  the  slightest  in- 
jury. This  of  itself  is  a  most  remarkable  occur- 
rence, but  more  remains  to  be  told.  There  were 
old  ladders  left  attached  to  the  sides  of  the  shaft, 
and  one  or  two  old  skids  fastened  in  the  usual 
way,  to  prevent  the  buckets  striking  the  sides. 
Thinking  with  these  aids  he  could  ascend  to  the 
surface,  the  poor  fellow  made  the  attempt,  and, 
after  various  struggles,  had  at  last  the  pleasure 
of  finding  himself  within  twenty  feet  of  the  top  ; 
here  he  rested  a  moment,  and  then  started  up  the 
last  ladders,  congratulating  himseft,  doubtless,  on 
his  wonderful  escape,  when,  horrible  to  relate, 
the  ladder  he  clung  to  gave  way,  and  together 
with  a  quantity  of  earth  fell  crashing  down  the 
shaft ;  the  stage  which  had  previously  caught 
him,  on  being  again  struck  with  the  accumulated 
weight,  gave  way,  and  in  the  midal  ftf  all  this 


wreck,  poor  Wood  was  plunged  into  the  water 
beneath.  Still,  he  instinctively  clung  to  the 
ladder,  and  though  stunned,  bruised,  and  his  eyes 
filled  with  sand  and  dirt,  so  that  for  a  time  he 
was  quite  blind,  he  managed  to  extricate  himself 
from  the  mass  of  fallen  timber,  and  get  his  head 
above  water.  And  now  the  ladder,  late  his 
treacherous  foe,  became  his  support  and  only  hope 
of  safety.  Thirsty  with  pain  and  excitement,  he 
drank  heartily  of  the  water  in  which  he  was 
standing,  (on  the  ladder,)  up  to  his  thighs.  The 
water  being  contaminated  with  the  decaying  car- 
casses of  one  or  two  goats,  made  him  very  sick 
and  giddy,  but  luckily  vomiting  the  rubbish  from 
his  stomach,  he  felt  much  relief.  And  here  we 
have  to  relate  another  of  the  many  instances  of 
presence  of  mind  Henry  Wood  exhibited.  He 
managed  to  extricate  his  knife  from  his  pocket, 
hollowed  out  from  the  rock  a  hole  sufficient  to 
catch  the  clear  water  dripping  from  the  surface. 
From  this  he  drank,  and  to  this  he  probably  owes 
his  final  safety.  The  situation  of  the  poor  fellow 
may  be  better  imagined  than  described,  as  he  hung 
on  to  the  ladder  two  nights  and  one  day,  with  the 
earth  continually  falling  from  the  top  ;  sometimes 
a  piece  large  enough  to  kill  him,  grazing  his  face 
as  it  fell,  and  ever  and  anon  small  pieces  of  rock 
and  stone  striking  his  unprotected  head.  But  a 
danger  almost  as  great  was  also  perceptible — he 
felt  the  water  gaining  on  him.  The  falling  earth 
and  surface  drainage  was  gradually  rising  it,  and 
slowly  but  surely  it  crept  up  and  up  from  his 
thigh  to  his  waist,  and  it  became  a  question  whe- 
ther starvation  or  drowning  would  finally  deprive 
him  of  life.  Add  to  this  the  plainly  audible 
picks  and  hammers  of  the  men  at  work  in  the 
reef,  scarcely  a  hundred  yards  from  him,  and  we 
think  a  situation  more  horrible  can  scarcely  be 
described.  He  had  cooeyed  repeatedly,  and  was 
almost  in  despair,  when,  on  the  Saturday,  the 
earth  falling  in  a  hole  near  to  him,  attracted  Iris 
attention,  and  with  all  his  remaining  strength  he 
sang  nut,  and,  by  the  great  mercy  of  Providence, 
was  heard  and  rescued. — Sydney  Morning  Herald. 

A  Testimony  from  the  Bed  of  Death  for  Young 
People. — I  have  thought  much,  during  my  sick- 
ness, of  my  dear  young  friends,  on  account  of  dress 
and  address;  believing  there  never  was  a  time 
when  the  love  of  dress  prevailed  more  among 
young  Friends  than  at  the  present  day.  Is  it  not 
sorrowfully  the  case,  that  many  of  you  can  scarcely 
be  distinguished  as  Friends  ?  Oh,  my  dear  friends ! 
what  will  all  your  gay  dress  avail  you  when  cast 
upon  a  sick  bed  and  a  rolling  pillow?  I  was  once 
one  of  your  companions,  and  joined  in  the  giddy 
circle.  I  am  now  confined  to  a  bed  of  sickness 
and  suffering,  from  which  I  never  expect  to  rise, 
I  feel  it  my  duty  to  leave  this  testimony,  hoping 
it  may  be  a  warning  to  some  to  leave  all  fading, 
perishable  enjoyments,  and  become  followers  of 
the  dear  Son  of  God,  who  is  ever  able  to  save 
those  who  come  unto  Him  in  sincerity  of  heart. 
Oh  !  my  young  friends,  if  you  could  feel  the  ne- 
cessity of  becoming  followers  of  the  dear  Lamb 
of  God,  I  believe  you  would  no  loDger  remain  in 
the  way  of  sin  and  transgression.  Although  my 
bodily  strength  is  nearly  exhausted,  yet  my  mind 
is  preserved  calm  and  tranquil  — .billow  after  bil-> 
low  has  past  over  me,  yet  the  Lord  has  been  my 
helper  and  my  support,  which  compensates  for 
all  my  bodily  suffering.  Oh  !  that  my  dearyouDg 
friends  would  not  put  off  the  great  importanb 
work  of  their  soul's  salvation,  for  we  have  no  lease 
of  our  lives.  Our  minutes  are  dealt  out  to  us  as 
it  were,  by  numbers;  and  we  know  not  how  soon 
we  may  be  called  upon  to  give  an  account  of  th& 
deeds  don©  in  the  body.    We  have  all  sinned  au^ 
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fallen  short  of  the  glory  of  God.  But  there  is  a 
way  and  a  means  provided,  whereby  we  may  be- 
come initiated  into  His  holy  presence ;  even  by 
the  pardoning  love  of  our  lledeemer. 

But  a  short  time  must  elapse,  ere  I  shall  be 
laid  in  my  solitary  grave.  I  am  now  young  like 
you,  but  must  be  cut  off  in  the  bloom  of  life.  I 
desire  you  may  so  conduct  yourselves  in  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  Truth,  that  when  the  awful  sum- 
mons shall  arrive,  you  may  be  prepared  to  meet 
the  answer  of  "  Well  done,  good  and  faithful  ser- 
vant, thou  hast  been  faithful  over  a  few  things, 
therefore,  I  will  make  thee  ruler  over  many  things, 
enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord." 

I  have  mucli  cause  to  be  thankful  for  the  many 
favours  and  blessings  bestowed  upon  me  during 
my  long  protracted  illness.  I  believe  the  Lord 
has  been  my  support  in  the  day  of  trial  and  sufler- 
ing ;  and  that  He  visited  and  revisited  me,  ere  I 
knew  his  precious  countenence  to  shine  upon  me 
in  so  remarkable  a  manner.  "  He  brought  me 
up  out  of  the  miry  clay,  and  established  my  goings ; 
and  He  hath  put  a  new  song  in  my  mouth,  even 
praise  to  his  name." 

0  Lord  1  thy  mercy  reacheth  unto  the  heaven,' 
and  thy  faithfulness  unto  the  clouds ;  for  thou 
hast  redeemed  those  that  were  afar  ofiF,  and  called 
in  sons  and  daughters  who  had  gone  astray,  as 
sheep  from  thy  fold. — From  a  Memorial  of  Anna 
Maria  Boyce. 

M.  Judd,  editor  of  the  American  Agriculturist, 
and  agricultural  reporter  for  this  paper,  stimulated 
by  the  announcement  of  a  "gourd  exhibition"  by 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  with  his  usual 
enterprise  determined  to  get  up  one  on  his  own 
account.  Accordingly  last  spring  he  offered  a  set 
of  premiums,  amounting  to  ?80,  for  the  bestspeci 
mens  and  variety  of  curcubitaceous  fruits.  The 
season  of  pumpkin  pies  has  come,  and  the  giants 
and  dwarfs  of  the  pumpkin  tribe  are  now  on  exhi- 
bition at  the  office  of  the  Agriculturist,  candidates 
for  the  premiums.  There  are  six,  the  product  of 
one  vine,  which  weigh  in  the  aggregate  393 
pounds.  Then  there  are  four  more,  also  the  pro- 
duct of  one  vine,  which  together  weigh  801 
pounds.  Two,  twins,  woigh  430  pounds.  One, 
solitary  in  its  dignity,  weighs  about  300  pounds ; 
and,  finally,  there  is  a  litter  of  forty-two  young 
yellow-faced  innocents — the  issue  of  one  parent 
stem — weighing  in  the  aggregate  twelve  hundred 
and  fifty-nine  and  a  half  pounds  ! — Methodist. 


A  Peculiar  Lntitution  in  Iowa. — Among  the 
curious  phases  of  Iowa  society  is  the  "Amanna 
Society,"  located  in  Iowa  county,  twenty  miles 
west  of  Iowa  city.  From  the  Muscatine  Journal, 
we  glean  the  following  facts  relative  to  tliis  com 
munity.  It  says  : — "  It  numbers  800  members, 
and  is  divided  into  seven  villages.  It  is  governed 
by  trustees  elected  by  all  the  members  of  the  so- 
ciety. The  society  owns  20,000  acres  of  land  in 
one  belt.  They  have  a  large  stock  of  horses,  sheep 
and  cattle;  71)0  head  of  cattle,  12,000  head  of 
sheep,  and  a  largo  number  of  horses,  also  2200 
acres  of  land  under  cultivation.  They  are  engaged 
to  some  extent  in  manufacturing,  and  have  a  good 
flouring  and  saw-mill,  and  a  large  woollen  factory 
in  successful  operation.  They  card,  spin,  weave 
and  full  all  kind.?  of  woollen  goods,  running  twelve 
looms,  nine  narrow,  and  three  for  weaviug  broad 
cloth.  Their  machinery  is  of  the  most  perfect 
kind.  They  will  work  up  this  season  from  fjOOO 
to  6000  bales  of  wool.  The  members  of  the  so- 
ciety are  all  of  a  religious  order.  Every  thing 
moves  on  in  perfect  harmony.  When  necessary 
the  women  aid  in  out-door  work.  We  saw  twenty 
in  one  carrot  patch,  all  at  work.  In  the  same  field 


eight  teams  were  ploughing, 
tiucd  to  become  wealthy." 


The  society  is  des- 


Selected  for  "The  I'riend.' 
HARVEST-FIELD  OF  TIME. 
Reader,  thou  and  I  are  gleaners 
In  the  harvest  field  of  Time; 
Day  by  day  the  grain  is  ripening 
For  a  sunnier  clime. 

Whether  in  the  early  morning, 

Going  forth  with  busy  feet, 
Or,  as  weary  labourers,  resting 

'Mid  the  noonday  heat; 

Let  us  strive  with  cheerful  spirits 

Each  our  duties  to  fulfil, 
Till  the  time  of  harvest— subject 

To  the  Master's  will. 

Let  us  garner  up  sweet  memories, 

Bound  with  ties  of  love  ; 
Pleasant  thoughts  to  cheer  the  pathway 

To  our  home  above. 

Trusting  that  these  pleasant  gleanings 

Bound  with  loving  hands, 
May  in  golden  sheaves  be  gathered 

To  the  spirit-land. 


Selected. 

LIFE  LV  EARNEST. 
God  imposes  not  a  burden 

Heavier  than  man  can  bear: 
Nobly  borne,  it  proves  a  guerdon 

Mortal  man  might  hardly  spare: 
Tear  the  burden  from  his  heart, 
Man  and  all  he  loves  would  part. 

Fear  thou  not,  encounter  boldly 

That  which  meets  thee  on  thy  way; 

He  who  went  before,  hath  told  thee, 
Thou  shall  overcome  one  day; 

Nerve  thy  heart  with  strong  assurance, 

Brace  thy  limbs  to  long  endurance. 

Soldiers,  face  the  hottest  battle 

Till  the  day  is  bravely  won. 
Disregard  the  cannon's  rattle,  - 

And  the  carnage,  and  the  gun; 
Victory  achieved  to-day, 
Helps  to-morrow  on  its  way. 

Busy  hands,  with  toil  unceasing, 

Throw  the  shuttle  to  and  fro — 
While  the  damask  web  increasing 

Gleams  among  the  threads  below. 
Weary  labour,  never  ceaseth 
While  the  lengthy  web  increaseth. 

Fragrant  herbs  and  tender  grasses. 
Flowering  plants  of  fragile  form. 

Gather  fertilizing  gases 

From  the  lightning  and  the  storm — 

Using  all  by  heaven  sent 

For  their  growth  and  nourishment. 

Shrink  thou  not,  nor  be  faint-hearted 

In  untoward  circumstance — 
Fires  are  quenched  and  waters  parted, 

For  the  saint's  deliverance  ; 
Fear  thou  not  what  ma}'  befal  thee, 
Boldly  go  where  duties  call  thee. 

Patient  striving,  meek  forbearing, 
Prayer,  and  I'liiihful  diligence — 

Love,  and  sacrifice  unsparing. 
Fail  not  of  their  recompense; 

Water,  dropping  day  by  day. 

Wears  the  hardest  stone  away. 

From  ^'■The  Dove  on  the  Cross." 


being  cut  to  an  angle  that  gave  the  structure, 
when  new  and  complete,  a  smooth  or  regular  sur- 
face from  top  to  bottom. 


Ancient  Pi/ramid  in  California. — Another  evi- 
dence of  a  civilized  anticjuity  in  the  New  World 
has  just  turned  up,  it  seems,  in  the  shape  of  a 
great  stone  pyramid,  composed  of  courses  from 
eighteen  inches  to  nearly  three  feet  in  thickness, 
and  five  to  eiglit  feet  in  length.  It  has  a  level  top 
of  more  than  fifty  feet  square,  though  it  is  said  to 
be  evident  from  the  remains  that  it  was  once  com- 
pleted. This  pyramid  differs,  in  some  respects, 
from  the  Egyptian  pyramids,  being  more  slender 
or  pointed,  and  the  outer  surface  of  the  blocks 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Extracts  from  the  Writisgs  of  William  Dell. 

(Continued  from  page  171.) 

"  Witbout  this  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  min- 
isters are  not  able  to  reprove  the  world.  For 
every  man,  by  nature,  seeks  the  amity  of  the 
world ;  and  no  man,  by  his  good  will,  would  pro- 
voke the  enmity  of  it  against  himself.  And 
therefore,  flesh  and  blood  will  never  reprove  the 
world  of  sin,  but  allows  it,  and  countenances  it> 
in  sin.  But  now  the  Spirit,  when  he  is  come,  he 
will  reprove  the  world  of  sin.  When  a  man  hath 
this  power  of  the  Spirit  in  him,  then  presently  he 
reproves  and  argues  the  world  of  sin;  and  so  by 
his  ministry  bids  defiance  to  the  whole  world,  and, 
provokesthe  whole  world  against  himself.  And  this 
no  man  either  can  do  or  dares  do,  except  he  be  first 
endued  with  this  power  of  the  Spirit,  coming  on 
him.  And,  therefore,  saith  Micah,  chap.  iii.  8. 
I  am  full  of  power  by  the  spirit  of  the  Lord,  and 
of  judgment  and  of  might,  to  declare  unto  Jacob 
his  transgression,  and  to  Israel  his  sin.' 

"  And  thus  you  see  what  necessity  all  the  faith- 
ful ministers  of  the  gospel  have  of  the  power  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  coming  upon  them;  and  without 
this  power,  though  they  be  called  ministers,  yet 
they  are  none  ;  for  without  this  power  they  are 
unable  to  preach  the  Word,  to  preach  it  powerfully, 
and  to  persevere  and  hold  out  in  the  course  of  the 
ministry,  they  are  unable  to  reprove  the  world,  to 
wrestle  with  and  overcome  the  devil ;  and  to  suffer 
that  persecution  which  necessarily  attends  that 
calling.  And  so,  without  this  power,  they  may 
minister  to  themselves,  but  cannot  minister  to 
others  the  manifold  graces  of  God  :  they  may  do 
their  own  work,  but  they  cannot  do  Grod's  work, 
tliey  may  feed  themselves,  but  not  the  flock  of 
Christ ;  they  may  domineer  over  the  sheep,  but 
cannot  drive  away  the  wolf,  they  may  build  up 
their  own  houses,  but  cannot  build  up  God's 
house. 

"  But  some  here  will  be  ready  to  say  yea,  but 
do  all  believers  receive  the  spirit  of  God,  and  the 
power  of  the  Spirit  as  ministers  do  ?  Yes,  equally 
and  alike  with  them,  without  any  difference. 
This  is  evident.  Acts,  xi.  15,  where  Peter  tells 
the  Jews  who  contended  with  him  for  conversing 
and  eating  with  the  Gentiles,  that  when  he  began 
to  speak  the  word  to  them,  the  Holy  Spirit  fell 
on  them,  saith  he,  'as  on  us  at  the  beginning.' 
And  again,  verse  17,  'forasmuch  then  as  God 
gave  unto  them  the  like  gift  as  he  did  unto  us 
who  believed  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  what  was 
I  that  I  could  witlistand  God.'  So  that  God 
gave  the  Holy  Spirit  to  as  many  Gentiles  as  be- 
lieved in  like  manner  as  He  did,  unto  the  apostles 
themselves,  and  they  received  the  same  power  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  coming  on  them  as  the  apostles 
did.  Whereby  you  may  perceive  that  not  minis- 
ters only  are  spiritual  men,  and  ail  others  temporal, 
as  the  Papists  have  taught,  and  many  ignorant 
people  a:nong  ourselves  are  still  persuaded  :  but 
all  true  believers  are  spiritual,  as  well  as  they, 
being  born  of  the  Spirit  and  baptized  with  the 
Spirit  equally  as  they  are. 

"  And  so  all  true  believers  as  well  as  ministers, 
being  endued  witii  the  Spirit,  are  also  endued 
with  the  power  of  the  Spirit,  and  so  have  more 
than  an  earthly  power  in  them.  They  have  all 
of  them  power  of  another  nature  than  the  power 
of  the  world,  they  partake  of  spiritual,  heavenly, 
and  divine  power,  even  of  the  very  power  of  Christ 
himself,  which  infinitely  transcends  all  the  power 
of  the  creature.' 
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"The  excellency  of  each  creature  is  according 
to  its  spirit,  for  the  more  excellent  the  spirit  of 
the  creature  is,  the  more  excellent  is  the  creature 
itself,  and  each  creature  is  valued  and  rated  ac- 
cording to  the  spirit  of  it.  How  excellent  then 
must  they  be  above  all  the  world,  who  have  re- 
ceived '  the  Spirit  that  is  of  God  V  Surely  these 
are  people  of  the  most  excellent  spirit :  and  hence 
it  is  that  the  righteous  is  more  excellent  than  his 
neighbour,  because  his  spirit  is  more  excellent 
than  his  neighbours. 

"The  Spirit  is  the  bond  of  union  between  the 
Father  and  the  Son  in  the  Grodhead,  and  the 
Father  and  the  Son  are  one  in  the  Spirit  as  we 
spake  before.  And  now  the  same  Spirit  is  our 
bond  of  union  with  Christ,  and  makes  us  one  with 
Christ,  as  Christ  is  one  with  God,  and  unites  us 
unto  Christ  in  the  unity  of  God  ;  for  as  Christ  is 
one  with  the  Father,  in  the  Spirit,  so  are  we  one 
with  Christ  in  the  Spirit.  For  '  he  that  is  joined 
to  the  Lord  is  one  spirit,'  and  he  that  is  not  one 
spirit  with  the  Lord,  is  not  joined  to  him. 

"  All  faithful  christians  stand  in  need  of  the 
power  of  the  Spirit,  as  well  as  of  the  spirit  of 
power,  to  change  their  nature,  which  is  impossi- 
ble to  all  power  but  the  power  of  the  Spirit.  It 
would  be  a  great  power  to  change  clay  into  gold, 
and  a  pebble  into  a  diamond;  but  it  is  a  greater 
change  that  is  wrought  in  a  christian,  and  re- 
quires a  greater  power.  For  the  power  of  the 
Spirit  when  it  comes  into  our  flesh,  changes  the 
nature  of  it :  for  it  finds  a  man  carnal,  it  makes 
him  spiritual ;  it  finds  him  earthly,  it  makes  him 
heavenly;  it  finds  him  a  drunkard,  it  makes  him 
sober;  an  adulterer,  itmakeshim  chaste;  a  swearer, 
it  makes  him  fear  an  oath;  proud,  it  makes  him 
humble ;  it  finds  him  darkness,  it  makes  him 
'  light  in  the  Lord  ;'  in  a  word,  it  finds  him  noth- 
ing but  a  lump  of  sin,  and  makes  him  the  right- 
eousness of  God  in  Christ.  Thus  the  power  of 
the  Spirit  changes  our  whole  corrupt  nature,  and 
makes  it  conformable  to  the  divine  nature ;  as  fire 
makes  the  iron  in  which  it  prevails  like  unto 
itself,  communicating  its  own  nature  to  it.  After 
this  sort  the  power  of  the  Spirit  changes  our  nature, 
and  our  nature  cannot  be  changed  without  it. 
But  without  this  power  of  the  Spirit,  we  shall 
always  remain  the  same  we  were  born,  without  any 
change  at  all.  Yea,  our  corruption  will,  by  daily 
use  and  exercise,  increase  in  us,  till  at  last  it 
quite  eat  out  that  common  natural  good  which 
God  hath  given  to  every  one  of  us  for  the  common 
benefit  of  mankind. 

"  All  christians  have  need  of  the  power  of  the 
Spirit  to  work  grace  in  them.  For  our  natures 
are  wholly  carnal  and  corrupt,  and  nothing  can 
implant  grace  in  them,  but  the  mighty  power  of 
God's  Spirit.  And  it  is  as  great  a  miracle  to  see 
the  grace  of  God  dwelling  in  the  corrupt  nature 
of  man,  as  to  see  the  stars  grow  upon  the  earth 
And  yet  the  power  of  the  Spirit  doth  this,  as  it 
is  written,  '  Truth  shall  spring  out  of  the  earth,' 
Psal.  Ixxxv.  2,  and  again,  '  great  and  precious  pro- 
mises are  made  to  us  that  we  should  be  partakers 
of  the  Divine  nature,'  2  Pet.  i.  4,  and  again, '  H 
hath  predestinated  us  that  we  should  be  con- 
formable to  the  image  of  his  Son.'  That  is,  as 
in  other  things,  so  also  in  his  virtues  ;  so  that  the 
power  of  the  Spirit  implants  grace  in  our  nature  ; 
and  each  grace  is  so  much  of  the  power  of  the 
Spirit  in  our  flesh,  as  was  said  before.  Where- 
fore we  must  needs  learn  to  know  whose  power 
the  power  of  grace  is.  For  though  grace  be 
power  in  our  flesh,  it  is  not  the  power  of  our  flesh, 
for  Paul  saith  '  in  me,  that  is,  in  my  flesh,  dwell- 
eth  no  good  thing  :'  but,  and  if  any  good  be  in 
1  my  flesh,  it  dwells  not  in  my  flesh,  but  in  God's 
Spirit  which  dwells  in  me.    As  light  is  in  the 


air,  biit  dwells  in  the  sun,  so  when  men  are  re- 
generate, good  is  in  the  flesh,  but  dwells  in  the 


Spirit.    For  grace  in  the  soul,  is  nothing  but 
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much  of  the  power  of  the  Spirit,  immediately 
dwelling  and  working  in  us;  and  when  the  Spirit 
is  gone  all  grace  goes  along  with  him,  as  all  light 
with  the  sun,  but  it  dwells  in  him  and  is  insepa- 
rable from  him.' 

And  the  power  of  the  Spirit  destroys  the 
whole  body  of  sin,  and  each  particular  strong 
corruption.  For,  as  the  spirit  that  is  in  us  lusts 
after  envy  or  pride,  or  vain  glory,  or  covetousness, 
or  uncleanness,  or  the  like  ;  so  the  spirit  we  have 
of  God,  according  to  its  mighty  power,  destroys 
all  those  sinful  works  of  our  flesh,  according  to 
that  of  Paul,  '  If  ye  mortify  the  deeds  of  the  flesh, 
ye  shall  live,'  Rom.  viii.  13.  The  flesh  will  never 
mortify  its  own  deeds,  but  the  Spirit  must  mortify 
the  deeds  of  the  flesh,  and  this  will  mortify  them 
according  to  the  whole  latitude  of  them. 

"  Again,  as  the  power  of  the  Spirit  subdues  the 
whole  body  of  sin,  so  also  it  overpowers  each  par- 
ticular strong  corruption,  and  keeps  a  christian 
straight  and  upright  iu  the  ways  of  God.  Everjtl 
man  hath  some  one  corruption  to  which,  by  cflP 
ture,  he  is  more  inclined  than  to  another,  and 
this  is  the  bias  of  a  man,  but  the  strength  of  the 
Spirit  will  overpower  this. 

'  All  christians  stand  in  need  of  the  power  of 
the  Spirit,  to  enable  them  to  perform  duties,  to 
perform  them  aright,  that  is  spiritually.  For 
spiritual  duties  may  be  performed  for  the  outward 
work  carnally ;  and  in  such  duties  there  is  no 
strength,  but  weakness,  because  there  is  none  of 
the  Spirit  in  them.  For  there  is  no  power  in  any 
duty  except  there  be  something  of  the  Spirit 
in  the  duty.  There  is  no  more  power  in  praying, 
nor  iu  preaching,  nor  in  hearing,  nor  in  medita- 
tion, nor  in  reading,  nor  in  resisting  evil,  nor  in 
doing  good,  nor  in  any  duty  of  sanctification,  or 
of  mortification,  than  there  is  of  the  Spirit  in  them. 

If  there  be  none  of  the  Spirit  in  a  man's 
duties,  there  is  no  power  at  all  in  them,  but  only 
weakness,  and  deadness,  and  coldness,  and  un- 
profitableness. If  a  little  of  the  Spirit  there  is  a 
little  power,  if  abundance  of  the  Spirit,  there  is 
great  power ;  and  that  duty  that  is  most  spiritual 
is  the  most  powerful.  And  therefore  saith  Paul, 
'  I  will  pray  with  the  Spirit,  and  I  will  sing  with 
the  Spirit ;'  and  all  the  worship  of  the  faithful  is 
in  the  Spirit ;  Philip  iii.  3,  '  We  are  the  circum- 
cision which  worship  God  in  the  Spirit,  and  have 
no  confidence  in  the  flesh,'  so  that  there  is  no 
more  power  in  any  duty,  than  there  is  of  the 
Spirit  in  it ;  and  there  is  no  more  acceptance  of 
any  duty  with  God  than  there  is  of  power  in  it. 

"  All  Christians  stand  in  need  of  the  power  of 
the  Spirit  to  enable  them  to  the  use  of  the  word, 
and  that  both  in  private  and  in  public,  as  occa- 
sion serves,  for  '  no  man  can  say  that  Jesus  is  the 
Lord  but  by  the  Holy  Ghost.'  No  man  can  speak 
of  Christ  spiritually,  but  by  the  Spirit,  and  with- 
out this  Spirit,  which  searches  the  '  deep  things 
of  God,'  and  reveals  them  to  us,  christians  are 
unable  to  give  the  sense  of  the  word  of  God  in 
their  families,  and  among  their  friends  and  ac- 
quaintance, and  are  also  ashamed  to  do  it. 
Whereas,  the  Spirit  of  God  gives  us  both  ability 
and  boldness,  as  Aquila  and  Priscilla  his  wife, 
did  not  only  speak  the  word  in  their  family,  but 
also  took  Apollos,  a  minister,  home,  when  they 
perceived  him  somewhat  ignorant  in  the  mystery 
of  Christ,  and  '  instructed  him  in  the  way  of 
God  more  perfectly.' 

{To  be  continued.) 


Balasore,  a  young  Brahmin,  named  Jugunnatha, 
embraced  the  gospel.  Soon  after  the  brother  of 
a  native  magistrate  said  to  him,  "  Do  you  believe 
this  from  the  heart?"  Jugunnatha  replied — 
Yes."  "  Well,"  said  the  other,  "  we  are  watch- 
ing ;  you  are  making  an  experiment;  if  you  live 
a  holy  life,  we  shall  know  that  this  gospel  is  true 
which  Padre-saleh  has  been  preaching  for  three 
or  four  years ;  but  we  have  our  doubts,  and  cannot 
believe;  none  of  the  Ooriyas  till  now  have  em- 
braced this  religion  ;  if  you  bear  good  fruit,  many 
will  follow  your  example." 


Flax  Cotton. — A  Flax  Cotton  Manufacturing 
Company  has  been  organized  in  Oswego,  in  this 
State.  It  occupies  a  stone  building  one  hundred 
and  forty  feet  long,  five  stories  high.  Fifty  looms 
for  flour-sack  sheetings  are  ready  for  operation  ;  also 
several-knitting  machines.  The  farmers  have  be- 
gun already  to  reap  a  profit  from  this  movement. 
The  culture  of  flax  cotton,  in  some  instances,  in 
that  vicinitj',  has  paid  a  net  profit  of  $175  an  acre. 


About  the  lobster. 


The  Preaching  of  a  Holy  ii/e.— When  a 
christian  missionary  had  laboured  some  time  at  a 


Who  does  not  like  the  flesh  of  the  lobster? 
Even  the  child  knows  the  nursery  riddle.  "Black 
in  the  kitchen,  red  on  the  table."  AVithout  any 
warmth  in  their  bodies,  or  even  without  red 
blood  circulating  through  their  veins,  they  are 
wonderfully  voracious.  They  even  devour  each 
other,  and  may  be  said  to  eat  themselves;  for 
changing  their  shell  and  stomach  every  year,  these 
remains  are  generally  the  first  morsel  to  glut  their 
new  system.  They  are  always  in  harness,  heavily 
armed  to  the  teeth;  seven-jointed  is  the  cunningly 
forged  mail  of  their  back.  Beneath  this  protect- 
ing roof  move  four,  yes,  eight  scrawling  feet,  four 
on  each  side,  pushing  forward  the  unwieldy  war 
engine,  like  the  Roman  legion  under  the  shelter 
of  the  battering  ram. 

The  two  great  claws  are  the  lobster's  instru- 
ments of  provision  and  defence,  and  by  opening 
like  a  pair  of  scissors,  they  have  great  strength, 
and  take  a  firm  hold.  Between  the  two  claws  lies 
the  animal's  head,  very  small,  with  eyes  like  two 
black,  horny  specks,  on  each  side,  and  these  it  can 
advance  out  of  the  socket  or  draw  in,  at  pleasure. 
The  mouth,  like  that  of  insects,  opens  lengthwise 
of  the  body,  not  cross- wise,  as  with  man  and  higher 
races  of  animals.  It  has  two  teeth  for  its  food, 
but  three  more  in  the  stomach.  Before  the  pointed 
nose,  the  long,  wire-like  feelers  or  horns  are 
stretched  out,  that  seem  to  aid  the  dimness  of  its 
sight.  The  tail,  or  jointed  instrument,  is  its  great 
locomotive,  by  which  it  is  raised  and  propelled 
through  the  water.  Beneath  this  we  see  lodged 
the  spawn  in  great  abundance. 

When  the  young  lobsters  leave  the  parent  they 
seek  refuge  in  small  clefts  of  the  rocks,  or  crevices 
at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  In  a  few  weeks  they 
grow  much  larger,  and  change  their  shell  for  lob- 
sterhood.  In  general,  this  is  done  once  a  year, 
and  is  a  painful  operation.  For  some  days  before 
this  change,  the  animal  discontinues  its  usual 
strength  and  vigour,  lying  torpid  and  motionless: 
but  just  before  casting  its  shell  striking  its  claws 
against  each  other,  every  limb  seems  to  tremble. 
Then  the  body  swells  in  an  unusual  manner,  and 
the  shell  begins  to  divide — it  seems  turned  inside 
out,  the  stomach  coming  away  with  its  shell.  In 
like  manner  the  claws  are  disengaged,  the  lobster 
casting  them  off,  much  as  you  or  I  would  kick  off 
a  boot  too  big  for  us.  For  several  hours  it  now 
continues  enfeebled  and  motionless,  but  in  two 
days  the  new  skin  becomes  hardened,  and  within 
forty-eight  hours  the  shell  is  perfectly  formed  and 
hard,  like  the  one  just  cast  off. 
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The  lobster  Las  increased  more  than  a  third  in 
its  size,  and  like  a  boy  that  has  outgrown  his  pants, 
it  seems  wonderful  how  the  old  shell  could  contain 
so  great  an  animal  as  fills  the  new.  Below,  in  his 
native  element,  he  reaches  the  age  of  twice  ten 
yeais,  and  loses  a  foot  or  claw  witliout  feeling  his 
loss,  for  he  very  well  knows  that  they  will  grow 
again.  At  certain  seasons,  lobsters  never  meet 
each  other  without  a  fight,  and  when  a  leg,  or  even 
a  claw  is  lost,  the  victor  carries  it  off,  while  the 
vanquished  retires  for  a  thorough  repair  of  his  in- 
jured anatomy.  This  is  quickly  accomplished,  for 
in  three  weeks  the  new  limb  is  nearly  as  large  and 
powerful  as  the  old  one.  When  hunting,  the  lob- 
ster resorts  to  stratagem,  if  his  strength  be  insufii- 
cient.  In  vain  the  oyster  closes  the  door  against 
his  grasping,  vice-like  claw,  for  so  soon  as  the  un- 
suspecting muscle  opens  its  house,  in  he  pops  a 
stone,  and  the  breach  made,  that  oyster  must  sur- 
render I 

The  lobster  has  his  rocky  home  at  a  depth  of 
from  six  to  twelve  fathoms,  and  the  propagation 
of  his  race  is  continued  on  in  marvellous  numbers. 
More  than  twelve  thousand  eggs  have  been  counted 
in  a  single  female.  When  he  reaches  the  lighi 
he  is  inactive,  but  in  his  own  realm  he  dashes 
with  rapid  speed  over  chasms  and  rocky  table 
lands  of  the  ocean.  A  motion  of  the  tail  is  suffi- 
cient to  hurl  him  down  more  than  fifty  feet  deep, 
and  thus  escape  the  swiftest  pursuit.  So  sure  is 
this  leap,  that  he  never  misses  the  entrance  of  his 
cavern,  even  in  the  most  precipitous  flight,  al- 
though, too,  it  merely  ofl'ers  space  enough  to  admit 
his  body. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

Reyiew  of  the  ^Veather  in  Iowa  for  Eleventh  and 
Twelfth  months,  1  863— and  First  month,  1864. 
The  weather  during  the  Eleventh  month  was 
mostly  pleasant  for  the  season;  the  numberof  clear 
days  exceeding  the  cloudy  ones.  But  little  rain, 
and  but  one  scud  of  snow  fell,  which  come  on  the 
17th,  accompanied  by  a  strong  west  wind,  and 
mostly  disappeared  before  the  2Sth.  The  mercury 
was  not  lower  than  12°  during  the  month,  till  the 
morning  of  the  29th,  when  it  sunk  to  6°  below 
zero,  and  to  zero  on  the  morning  of  the  30th. 
The  first  two  weeks  of  the  Twelfth  month  were 
mild,  and  mostly  clear,  except  three  or  four  days 
immediately  preceding  a  fall  of  snow  on  the  night 
of  the  12th.  The  16th  brought  with  it  a  furious 
snowstorm  from  the  north-east,  which  continued 
all  day  and  all  night.  The  amount  of  snow  which 
fell  in  the  time  was  found  by  measurement  in 
timbered  locations,  to  be  about  12  inches.'  The 
17th  was  cloudy  and  mild,  snowing  some  from  the 
south,  and  tiiawing  a  little.  The  18th  was  clear, 
and  a  strong  breeze  from  the  north-west  all  day; 
mercury  standing  as  8°  till  evening,  when  it  sunk 
to  zero.  The  19th  was  clear,  and  nearly  calm, 
mercury  early  20°  below  zero;  but  by  the  morn- 
ing of  the  20th  had  moderated  to  4°  above,  and 
by  the  2Gth  was  warm  enough  to  rain  freely  the 
most  of  the  day  ;  also  rained  on  the  27th  till  even- 
ing, when  it  commenced  snowing  and  continued 
all  night,  with  a  strong  north-east  wind,  but  as 
before,  too  unequally  distributed  on  the  prairies 
for  mea.surement — said  to  be  an  addition  of  from 
12  to  18  inches  in  depth.  The  2Sth  was  cloudy 
and  quite  stormy  from  the  north-west,  snow  drift- 
ing fast  all  day,  and  goting  colder.  The  29th  was 
clear,  and  the  wind  lulled  to  a  breeze,  mercury 
10°  but  sunk  to  zero  on  the.  morninsx  of  the  Wth; 
the  day  was  nearly  calm,  but  the  wind  raised  froiu 
the  north-west  during  the  night;  and  the  81st 
was  exceedingly  stormy — one  amongst  Iowa's 
worst — tlic  snow  drifted  rapidly  all  day,  which 
continued  with  unabated  fury  through  the  night; 


and  so  thickly  was  the  atmosphere  filled  with  it, 
that  out-door  objects  were  invisible  except  at  short 
distances;  mercury  stood  at  2°  below  zero  till  even- 
ing, when  it  sunk  to  10°  below,  and  the  new  year 
come  in  clear,  with  the  wind  lulled  to  a  strong 
breeze;  mercury  24°  below  zero,  in  some  locations 
27°.  For  a  further  description  of  the  First  month, 
1864,  see  table  below.  A.  F. 

Springdale,  Iowa,  Second  mo.  1st,  1864. 
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Circumstances  of  tlie  Weather, 


Clear  and  windy — very  cold. 

Clear — a  breeze. 

Clear. 

Cloudy,  and  snowing  p.  m. 

Clear  and  a  lively  breeze  stirring. 

Clear,  nearly  calm. 

Clear. 

Clear,  windy — increasing  P.  M. 
Clear — a  breeze. 

Do.  do. 

Do.  do. 

Do.  do. 
Cloudy — windy  p.  M. 
Cloudv — windy. 
Clear.' 

Mostly  clear — a  breeze. 

Cloudy — strong  breeze. 

Clear — nearly  calm. 

Cloudy  do. 

Cloudy — a  breeze. 

Mostly  clear — strong  breeze. 

Mostly  cloudy  do. 

Clear,  nearly  calm. 

Mostly  clear,  nearly  calm. 

Clear  do. 

Clear  do. 

Clear  do. 

Clear — cloudy  ev'g  rain,  thund.  and  li'g. 

Cloudy,  sleeting  occasionally,  st.  breeze. 

Cloudy  and  foggy  early — a  breeze. 

Cloudy — sleeting  till  ev'g.  sn.  st  breeze. 


The  Height  of  Madness. — Brutal  courage  may 
enable  a  man  to  despise  the  pains  of  death  ;  but 
what  sort  of  courage  is  that  which  can  embolden 
a  sinner  to  rush  into  the  presence  of  his  final 
Judge,  from  the  rage  of  battle,  when  he  has  no 
reason  to  hope  for  the  Divine  favour  ?  If  it  be 
not  the  height  of  madness,  I  do  not  know  what  is 
reason. 

With  infinite  hazard  he  plunges  into  battle, 
meets  an  infuriated  wretch  like  himself  who  falls 
before  him,  closes  forever  his  probationary  state, 
and  sinks  down  to  endless  torments.  He  kills, 
perhaps,  another  and  another,  and  the  more  he 
kills,  the  more  he  is  applauded,  even  by  pious 
christians ;  at  length  lie  falls  himself,  venting 
horrible  oaths  and  wild  execrations,  indulging  all 
the  furious  and  bloody  passions,  and  rushes  up  to 
judgment,  before  the  serene  and  dreadful  presence 
of  Him,  who  has  declared,  that  "  without  holiness 
no  man  shall  see  the  Lord."  What  shield  is  there 
to  cover  his  enormous  vileness  !  Will  the  Saviour 
own  him  as  a  disciple?  Perhaps  his  last  words 
were  blasphemy  against  the  Saviour. 

Ah,  Sir,  you  will  not  dissent  from  my  opinion 
when  I  say,  that  heaven's  all  pure  and  holy  man- 
sions are  seldom  gained  from  the  field  of  battle. 
You  know  too  well  the  inefi'able  atrocity  that 
marks  the  abode  and  the  progress  of  armies.  The 
meagre  barriers  of  martial  law,  form  all  the  re- 
straint generally  known  both  by  officers  and  sol- 
diers. ******* 

Sir,  what  amazing  and  unmeasurable  guilt 
brands  the  character  of  christian  nations,  nay  of 
churches;  who,  notwithstanding  all  these  known 
facts,  yet  throw  a  cloak  over  their  armies,  and  say, 
"  there  may  be  some  irregularities  in  a  camp, 
indeed,  but  the  soldiers  were  brave  fellows,  they 
fought  well,  and  died  in  a  good  cause;"  leaving 
the  incautious  mind  to  make  an  involuntary  and 
inevitable  transition  to  the  idea,  that  they  fell  in  a 
cause  which  tctll  he  their  passport  to  heaven. 
Mahomet  artfully  wove  it  into  his  scheme,  that 
every  Mussulman  who  fell  bravely  fighting  in  his 


armies  and  under  his  orders,  went  instantly  to  a 
paradise  of  sensual  pleasures.  He  did  not  do  thing.'* 
by  the  halves.  But,  Sir,  the  christian  nations 
without  the  open  avowal  of  Mahomet,  do  not  fail 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  same  principle.  The 
almost  apotheosis  of  their  heroes;  their  praises  of 
those  who  fall  in  battle,  their  prayers,  liymns, 
illuminations,  and  solemn  festivals  for  the  dead, 
give  a  tone  to  the  public,  which  would  accuse  any 
one  of  great  audacity,  were  he  even  to  call  ia 
question  their  future  felicity  ;  and,  in  fact,  to  in- 
duce some  even  to  envy  their  fall.  Yet,  after  all, 
not  a  single  one  of  those  motives,  so  proudly  graved 
on  monumental  marble,  or  propagated  by  the 
trumpet's  voice,  as  the  true  basis  of  their  peren- 
nial glory,  ever  reached  their  hearts,  or  swayed  a 
single  action.  The  exceptions  to  this  rule,  and 
doubtless  there  are  some,  are  exceedingly  rare. — 
Letters  addressed  to  Caleb  Strong,  late  governor^ 
of  Massachusetts,  1817. 

Babylon. 

A  writer  in  Blackwood  paints  the  following  pic- 
ture of  the  desolation  that  surrounds  and  enshrouds 
the  once  mighty  Babylonian  empire. 

"  In  the  distance,  high  above  the  plain,  loomed 
a  great  mound  of  earth.  On  both  sides  of  us  lay 
what  looked  like  long  parallel  ranges  of  hills. 
These  lines  are  pronounced  to  be  the  remains  of 
those  canals  that  once  conducted  the  waters  of  the 
Euphrates  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  an- 
cient Babylonia.  What  mighty  canals  must  they 
have  been,  that  still  showed  under  the  roll  of  cen- 
turies such  substantial  traces  !  Now  not  so  much 
as  a  drop  of  water ;  no,  not  even  a  drop  of  heaven's 
pearly  dew,  ever  glistens  where  once  ships  must 
have  navigated.  These  mighty  banks,  that  car- 
ried fertility  to  every  corner  of  the  aficieut  king- 
dom, are  now  mere  useless,  sightless  mounds. 

"  No  morning  mist,  moistening  the  thirsty 
earth,  ever  hangs  over  them.  No  rain-clouds  ever 
shadow  them,  tempering  the  rays  of  a  fierce,  daily 
returning  sun.  The  end  of  her  th»t  '  dwelleth 
upon  many  waters'  has  been  brought  only  too 
surely.  The  awful  prophecies  had  been  fulfilled, 
and  desolation  in  all  its  nakedness,  in  all  its  dreari- 
ness, was  around  us.  After  riding  some  two  hours, 
we  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  great  mound  that  we 
had  seen  in  the  morning.  We  dismounted  and 
scrambled  to  the  top,  for  we  had  even  arrived  at 
the  ruins  of  Babylon  ;  and  this  great  mound  of 
earth  that  we  were  on  was  the  grave  of  the  golden 
city.       _  ^  _ 

"I  believe  from  the  summit,  raised  some  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  plain,  the  walls  of  the  ancient 
city  may  be  traced.  But  a  hot  wind,  driving  burn- 
ing sand  and  the  impalpable  dust  of  ages  into  the 
pores  of  our  skins,  made  every  eflbrt  to  open  an 
eye  so  terrible  painful,  that  we  gave  up  the  idea 
in  despair  of  either  tracing  walls,  or  indeed  of  look- 
ing about  us  much  any  where. 

"  I  remember  seeing,  away  to  the  west,  lines  of 
willows,  and  a  silver  thread  winding  away  into  dis- 
tance; and  nearer,  some  unsightly  bare  mounds, 
looking  as  if  volcanic  tire  had  been  at  work  under- 
neath the  smooth  surface  of  the  plain,  and  had 
thrown  these  mounds  up  in  the  spirit  of  pure  mis- 
chief. That  silver  thread  was  our  first  glimpse  of 
the  waters  of  the  Euphrates,  and  the  mounds,  all 
that  remained  of  the  once  beautiful  hanginggardens 
of  Babylon  ;  at  least  .so  the  conjecture  of  men  of 
research  has  accounted  for  them.  But  so  com- 
pletely have  the  prophecies  been  fulfilled — so  com- 
'ph'tely  liave  the  '  name  and  the  remnant  been  cut 
off'  of  all  pertaining  to  the  once  mighty  city — 
that  even  the  great  hill  on  which  we  were  stand- 
ing is  only  by  conjecture  supposed  to  be  the  ruin 
of  some  great  building  or  royal  palace  that  stood 
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■within  tlie  walls — possibly  the  palace  of  Semi- 
rauiis. 

"  We  descended  from  the  great  mound,  and 
made  for  those  lesser  mounds  TChich  are  supposed 
to  be  the  site  of  the  hanging  gardens  of  Nitocris 
and  Seniiramis.  In  one  spot — the  only  thing  we 
saw  in  the  shape  of  a  building  in  a  state  of  ruin — 
was  a  mass  of  vitrified  brick-work,  piercing  the 
old  soil  and  debris  of  centuries,  angle  upwards. 
The  bricks  were  square,  of  large  size  and  beautiful 
make ;  the  angle  of  some  clear  and  sharp,  as  if 
the  brick  had  but  left  the  kiln  yesterday,  instead 
of  nearly  twice  two  thousand  years  ago.  Turning 
into  a  little  hollow  way  between  the  mounds,  we 
came  suddenly  upon  the  colossal  stone  lion.  Time, 
with  its  leaden  hand,  had  knocked  away  all  the 
sharp  angles  of  the  statue.  The  features  of  the 
lion  are  completely  obliterated,  as  are  also  those  of 
the  prostrate  form  that  lies  so  helpless,  so  utterly 
and  wholly  human,  beneath  the  upraised  paw  of 
the  king  of  beasts. 

"  The  group  presents  itself  to  the  eye,  owing  to 
the  wear  of  old  Time,  much  in  the  appearance  of 
those  vast  blocks  of  Carrara  marble  which  the  bold 
ehisel  of  Michael  Angelo  struck  into,  and  then,  at 
the  point  that  the  shapeless  marble  had  begun  to 
assume  the  merest  '  abozzo'  of  the  great  sculptor's 
idea,  the  block  was  suddenly  abandoned,  and  left 
as  a  wonder  and  a  puzzle  to  future  ages,  so  does 
this  group  of  the  lion  and  the  man  now  bear  an 
unfinished,  un wrought  appearance;  but  you  can- 
not look  at  it  a  moment,  and  not  instantly  avow 
the  mightily  embodied.  This  dark  colossal  statue, 
which  may  once  have  stood  under  the  gorgeous 
roof  of  a  temple,  and  before  which  the  queenly 
Semiramis,  proud  and  supremely  beautiful,  may 
once  have  bowed,  stands  now  canopied  by  the 
grandest  of  canopies,  certainly — high  heaven — but 
never  noticed  but  by  the  wind  that  sweeps  moan- 
ng  over  it,  and  the  jackals  that  yelp  around,  as 
they  hold  high  revel  over  the  bones  of  some  camel 
who  has  been  good  enough  to  die  in  the  vicinity." 


For  "  The  Friend." 

k  Word  to  Parents. 
It  was  a  nice  precept  of  David  Hartley,  in  his 
"Observations  on  Man,"  that  "Parents  should 
labour  from  the  earliest  dawnings  of  understand- 
ing and  desire,  to  check  the  growing  obstinacy  of 
the  will,  curb  all  sallies  of  passion,  impress  the 
deepest,  most  amiable,  reverential  and  awful  im- 
pressions of  Grod,  a  future  state,  and  all  sacred 
things." 

We  believe  it  is  the  neglect  of  this,  intensified, 
perhaps,  by  parents  not  seeing  eye  to  eye  with  re- 
gard to  the  necessity  of  restraint  at  all,  that  causes 
not  only  the  many  heart-ache's  and  much  domes- 
tic infelicity  that  prevail ;  but  often  "As  the  twig 
is  bent,  the  tree 's  inclined,"  is  the  fruitful  source 
of  the  falling  away,  the  waywardness,  the  disobe- 
dience, the  rebellion  and  prodigality  which  strand 
so  many  young  people;  and  leading  from,  rather 
than  towards  the  only  safe  track  of  self-denial  and 
isubjugation  to  the  cross  of  Christ,  finally  causes 
them  to  become  unfruitful  in  the  work  of  the 
Lord;  consequences,  it  may  be,  no  inapt  charac- 
teristics of  the  "  perilous  times"  the  Apostle  Paul 
alludes  to  when  with  other  things  he  enumerates, 
Men  shall  be  lovers  of  their  own  selves,  boasters, 
proud,  disobedient  to  parents,  unthankful,  unholy, 
despisers  of  those  that  are  good,  heady,  high-mind- 
ed, lovers  of  pleasures  more  than  lovers  of  God; 
having  the  form  of  godliness  but  denying  the 
power  thereof;  from  such,"  he  continues,  "turn 
away." 

Not  only  is  the  quiet  and  comfort  of  the  home 
circle  violated  by  these  unrestrained,  and  thence 
soon  grown  self-willed  and  headstrong  youth,  but 


when  the  time  comes  for  them  to  be  imposed,  on 
some  day,  or  boarding  school  teacher,  how  does  he 
soon  have  to  see,  and  it  may  be  more, — to  feel 
and  to  mourn  over  the  lack  of  that  early  home 
discipline,  that  subjugation  of  the  will  so  absolutely 
requisite,  and  which,  perhaps  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say,  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  moral  worth. 

If  all,  or  even  some  of  these  be  the  bitter  fruits 
springing  from  neglect  of  parental  culture,  and 
early  watchful  restraint, — and  wherein  can  much 
abatement  be  made,  how  vigilant  and  diligent 
should  all  be,  who  are  placed  in  this  very  respon- 
sible relation,  so  to  watch  unto  prayer  with  all 
perseverance,  so  keep  the  eye  single  unto  the 
God  of  knowledge,  as  to  successfully  ask  of  Him, 
whose  heritage  children  are,  for  wisdom  profitable 
to  direct  unto  so  important  and  indispensable  a 
work.  For  can  there  be  a  consequence  more  clear 
than, — 

"That  we  are  bound  to  cast  the  minds  of  youth 
Betimes  into  the  mould  of  heavenly  truth, 
That  taught  of  God  they  may  indeed  be  wise, 
Nor,  ignorantly  wandering,  miss  the  skies." 

While,  no  less  true  are  the  suggestive  lines  from 
the  same  author  : 

''His  heart  now  passive,  yields  to  thy  command  ; 
Secure  it  thine,  its  key  is  in  thine  hand. 
If  thou  desert  thy  charge,  and  throw  it  wide, 
Nor  heed  what  guests  there  enter  and  abide, 
Complain  not  if  attachments  lewd  and  base 
Supplant  thee  in  it,  and  usurp  thy  place  : 
But,  if  thou  guard  its  sacred  chambers  sure 
From  vicious  inmates  and  delights  impure. 
Either  his  gratitude  shall  hold  him  fast. 
And  keep  him  warm  and  filial  to  the  last  ; 
Or,  if  he  prove  unkind,  (as  who  can  say 
But,  being  man,  and  therefore  frail  he  may,) 
One  comfort  yet  shall  cheer  thine  aged  heart, 
How'er  he  slight  thee,  thou  hast  done  thij part." 

Would  that  parents  would  keep  steadily  the  two 
trainings, — for  earth  and  for  heaven, — respectively 


duty,  be  enabled  to  fill  up,  with  christian  fidelity, 
their  respective  positions  and  relations  ;  and  walk- 
ing in  the  fear  of  God,  and  in  the  comfort  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  be  one  anothers'  helpers  and  joy  in 
the  Lord  in  the  earnest  pursuit  of  the  mark  for 
the  prize  of  our  high  calling,  even  holiness,  happi- 
ness, and  heaven. 


The  study  of  natural  history  is  carried  on  among 
the  middle  classes  in  Sweden,  with  perhaps  a 
greater  degree  of  ardour  than  in  most  other  coun- 
tries. It  is  stated  to  be  the  study  in  the  schools 
by  which  men  rise  to  preferment,  and  Dr.  Clarke, 
in  his  travels  in  that  country,  has  borne  testi- 
mony to  the  zeal  with  which  he  found  the  science 
of  botany  pursued,  and  relates  an  interesting  an- 
ecdote illustrative  of  that  statement.  "  On  his 
arrival  at  Tornea,  at  the  northern  extremity  of 
the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  Dr.  Clarke  sent  to  an  apothe- 
cary of  the  place,  for  a  few  jars  of  the  conserved 
arctic  raspberry,  (Rubus  articus.)  He  had  ob- 
served this  rare  plant  in  the  woods  near  the  shore 
where  he  landed,  and  found  it  bearing  the  first 
ripe  fruit  he  had  seen  upon  it.  The  flavour  of 
i^s  berries  he  thought  finer  even  than  that  of  the 
Hautboy  Strawberry,  and  equal  in  size  to  those 
of  our  common  raspberry;  but  the  plant  so  di- 
minutive in  size  than  an  entire  tree,  with  all  it.s 
branches,  leaves,  and  fruit,  was  placed  in  a  vial 
holding  about  six  ounces  of  alcohol.  The  fruit 
is  annually  collected  and  preserved,  and  wishing 
to  send  some  to  his  friends  in  England,  Dr.  Clarke 
purchased  a  few  jars  for  this  purpose.  They 
were  brought  by  a  boy  without  shoes  or  stockings, 
who,  after  having  executed  his  errand,  was  ob- 
served to  cast  a  longing  eye  towards  some  books 
of  specimens  of  plants  which  lay  on  the  table 
ready  for  arrangement.  To  the  surprise  of  the 
traveller,  he  named  every  one  of  them  as  fast  as 
in  view.  We  believe  that  which  fits  for  the  one,  I  they  were  shown  to  him,  giving  to  each  its  ap- 
is the  best  preparation  for  the  other.'    "  Train  up  propriate  Linnaean  appellation.    They  found  on 


a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go/'  And  no  less 
perceivable  is  the  inspired  assurance,  "  Godliness 
is  profitable  unto  all  things,  having  promise  of  the 
life  that  now  is,"  no  less  than  "  of  that  ichich  is 
to  come."  As  self-restraint  and  self-control  tend 
much  to  fit  us  for  the  proper  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  this  life,  so  likewise  they  prepare  ihe 
heart  in  some  measure  for  the  reception,  in  hu- 
mility, of  that  little  seed  and  leaven  of  the  king- 
dom, which  to  the  unsubjected  natural  will,  bears 
much  more  of  a  repulsive  look,  than  when  chas- 
tened and  trained,  it  has  previously  bowed  to  the 
salutary  discipline  of  restraint  and  obedience  to 
the  will  of  the  earthly  christian  parent. 

Then  if  parents  would  train  up  their  children 
for  usefulness  and  respectability  in  this  temporary 
and  probationary  state  of  existence;  if  they  would 
prepare  the  soil  of  the  heart,  as  far  as  they  can  do 
it,  for  the  reception  of  the  gentle  deseendings  of 
Divine  grace,  which  is  declared  to  be  "  as  a  sun 
unto  Israel,"  let  them  early,  after  the  example  of 
faithful  Abraham,  command  their  children  and 
their  households  after  them,  that  they  may  keep 
the  way  of  the  Lord,  and  do  justice  and  judgment. 
Let  them  wrestle  after  heavenly  blessings,  not  only 
for  themselves  but  those  for  whom,  so  especially, 
they  must  render  an  account:  and  while  they  re- 
quire submission  and  obedience  from  their  precious 
offspring,  let  them  enforce  their  instructions  by  a 
consistent,  godly  example,  never  doing  that  which 
may  prove  a  stumbling-block  to  their  children, 
nor  lead,  in  their  susceptible  years,  into  any  by- 
•paths — into  indifference,  lukewarmness  or  error. 
And  finally,  may  both  alike,  through  a  true  filial 
submission  to  the  elfectual  operation  of  saving 
grace,  and  the  most  scrupulous  attention  to  that 
wisdom  which  is  alone  profitable  to  direct  to  every 


inquiry,  that  this  extraordinary  youth  was  the  son 
of  a  poor  widow,  who  had  placed  him  an  appren- 
tice under  this  apothecary.  His  master  himself, 
had  a  turn  for  natural  history,  but,  nevertheless, 
he  did  not  choose  -that  his  young  pupil  should 
leave  the  pestle  and  mortar,  to  run  after  botanical 
specimens;  it  interfered,  he  said,  (which  was  pro- 
bably the  truth,)  with  the  business  of  the  shop. 
The  consequence  was,  that  the  lad  had  secretly 
carried  on  his  studies,  snatching  every  hour  he 
could  spare  to  ramble  barefooted  in  search  of  a 
new  plant  or  insect.  These  facts  so  interested 
Dr.  Clarke  and  his  companions  in  behalf  of  the 
poor  little  Pyppon,  for  that  was  his  name,  that 
they  showed  him  much  kindness.  But  the  hour 
of  separation  from  his  kind  stranger  friends  came 
all  too  soon,  and  the  little  naturalist,  shedding 
abundance  of  tears,  bade  them  farewell,  making 
this  touching  request  at  parting,  "If  you  should 
remember  me  when  you  arrive  in  your  own  country, 
send  me  Drosera  loiigifolia,  I  am  told  it  is  a  com- 
mon plant  in  England." — Lale  English  Journal. 

A  place-hunter  in  Prussia  having  asked  Fred- 
erick the  Great  for  the  grant  of  some  rich  Prot- 
estant bishopric,  the  king  expressed  his  regret 
that  it  was  already  given  away,  but  broadly  hinted 
that  there  was  a  Catholic  abbacy  at  his  disposal. 
The  applicant  managed  to  be  converted  in  a  week, 
and  to  be  received  into  the  bosom  of  the  church  ; 
after  which  he  hastened  to  his  friend  the  king, 
and  told  him  how  his  conscience  had  been  en- 
lightened. "  Ah  !"  exclaimed  Frederick,  "  how 
terribly  unfortunate  !  I  have  given  away  the  ab- 
bacy. But  the  chief  rabbi  is  just  dead,  and  the 
synagogue  is  at  my  disposal ;  suppose  you  were 
to  turn  a  Jew  V 
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Emigration  in  1863. — The  total  number  of 
emigrants  who  arrived  at  New  York  during  the 
past'^year  was  155,223  ;  during  1862  the  number 
was  76,306,  making  a  difference  of  80,917  in 
favour  of  last  year.  This  speaks  well  for  the 
reputation  of  our  country  abroad  and  the  Union 
cause  of  tlie  North.  Notwithstanding  we  are  en- 
gaged in  a  civil  v?ar,  in  putting  down  the  most 
gigantic  rebellion  the  world  ever  saw,  yet  such  is 
the  confidence  of  the  people  of  Europe  in  the 
strength  and  stability  of  our  government  and  the 
unlimited  resources  of  the  country,  that  they  flock 
to  our  shores  almost  like  bees  swarming  to  a  hive 
filled  with  honey.  It  is  the  land  of  bread  and 
meat,  the  land  of  liberty,  and  the  land  where  in- 
dustry meets  with  a  fair  reward.  The  nationality 
of  the  emigrants  was  as  follows  :  Irish,  92,681 ; 
German,  38,236  ;  English,  18,262  ;  Scotch,  1,944. 
The  largest  number  came  in  May,  when  about 
23,000  arrived. — Late  Paper. 
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SLIMMAIIY  IJF  BVENTb. 

Foreign. — News  from  England  to  the  24th  ult.  The 
Danish  question  remained  unchanged.  In  consequence 
of  the  thaw  which  had  set  in,  the  Danish  outposts  had 
been  ordered  to  retire  on'tlie  arrival  ot  the  Prussian 
troops.  The  Prussian  chambers  have  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion opposin;?  the  policy  of  the  Prussian  Government  in 
sejiarating  Prussia  from  the  other  German  States,  and 
threatening  resistance  tliereto.  According  to  tbe  Rus- 
sian accounts,  the  rebellion  in  Poland  is  virtually  at  an 
end,  In  Warsaw  and  its  vicinity,  hundreds  daily  were 
returning  to  their  allegiance,  and  in  the  department  of 
Kaliez  tliere  were  no  longer  any  armed  bands.  The 
pirate  Alabama  was  reported  to  be  at  Singapore  on  the 
22d  of  Twelfth  month.  The  troubles  in  Japan,  it  was 
believed,  were  drawing  towards  a  close.  The  hostile 
Prince  of  Salsuma  had  been  brought  to  submission,  and 
promised  to  make  all  the  reparation  demanded  by  the 
Engli^b.  The  minimum  rate  of  discount  at  the  Bank  of 
En-land  ha-;  been  advanced  to  8  per  cent.  Consols, 
90|.  The  demand  for  discount  was  active,  notwithstand- 
ing the  high  rate  of  interest.  The  15ank  of  France  had 
not  followed  the  e.N:ample  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and 
specie  continued  to  flow  fiom  London  to  Paris.  Tbe 
Liverpool  cotton  market  was  dull,  at  a  decline  of  \d.  a 
^'l.    Breadstuff-  quiet  with  little  change  in  quotations. 

Unitkd  Statks. —  Conyress. — Among  the  bills  intro- 
duced by  members,  is  one  for  the  construction  of  a  ship 
canal  around  the  falls  of  Niagara.  The  bill  reported  by 
the  Committee  of  Ways  and  .Means  for  the  support  of  the 
army  during  the  year  endmg  Sixth  month  iiOth,  18(35. 
appropriates  $52D,.50O,0O0.  A  resolution  has  passed  the 
House  of  Reiiresentatives  instructing  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  .\Ieans  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  in- 
crea.-iing  the  duties  on  foreign  imports  on  articles  of 
luxury,  and  also  of  increasing  the  internal  revenue  tax 
upon  the  same;  also  into  the  expediency  of  renrieting 
the  bank  circulation  of  the  country.  Slate  and  national, 
to  .S-ibO, 000,000,  and  the  expediency  of  issuing  bonds  to 
the  amount  of  S J()0,U0l),0OU.  The  Committee  on  the 
Judician  were  instructed  to  inquire  and  report  whether 
the  condition  of  the  country  imposes  any  dilficulties  in 
the  way  of  such  an  organization  of  the  Electoral  College 
as  will  render  it  unable  legally  and  consliiutionally  to 
elect  a  President  of  the  United  States  for  the  term  com- 
ineiiciMg  4lh  of  March,  lai>.').  A  resolution  amendatory  to 
the  Coiiliscaliou  Act,  passed  the  House  by  a  vote  of  82  to 
74.  In  the  Senate,  a  liili  ha^  been  introduced,  setting 
apart  a  portion  of  llie  Stale  of  Texas  for  citizens  of  Kan- 
sas. .  Bills  have  been  introduced  into  boih  Houses  pro- 
viiling  for  the  repeal  of  all  laws  for  the  rendition  of 
fugitive  slaves. 

Trade  on  the  Jlututippi. — The  trade  seems  lo  be  fully 
openeil,  numbers  of  boats  loaded  with  cotton  and  other 
merchandize  daily  passing.  Tlicy  are,  however,  exposed 
lo  attack  fnun  retiel  guerillas,  who  sometimes  employ 
artillery.  .\Iiddlin'.:3  cotton  was  quoted  at  Memphis,  on 
the  5th  Inst.,  at  M  a  GO  cts. 

New  Orleaiu  dates,  of  the  29th  ult.,  contain  but  little 
news.  Con.Hiderable  interest  was  manifested  in  the  ap- 
proaching Slate  elections,  and  several  public  ineclings 
had  been  held.  Tlie  sales  of  coilon  for  I  he  week  were 
lliUO  bales,  at  prices  ranging  from  73  to  82  els.    A  lot 


of  Sea  Island  sold  at  $1.24  per  lb.  White  corn,  $1.70 
per  bushel.  Superfine  flour,  $9  per  barrel.  Sugar,  13 
a  14J  cts.  Molasses,  54  a  58  cts. 

Arkansas. — The  inauguration  of  the  ofiScers  chosen  by 
the  State  Convention  of  Arkansas,  took  place  on  the 
29th  ult.,  in  the  Senate  chamber  at  Little  Rock.  The 
ceremonies  were  of  a  solemn  and  imposing  character. 

North  Carolina. — The  Federal  outposts  at  Bachelor's 
Creek,  were  attacked  by  a  large  rebel  force  on  the  first 
inst.,  and  were  compelled  to  retreat  upon  Newbern,  with 
a  loss  of  100  men.  The  gun-boat  Underwriter  was  cap- 
tured and  destroyed  by  the  rebels.  The  rebel  force 
threatened  Newbern,  but  afterwards  retired  without 
risking  a  serious  attack. 

South  Carolina. — The  state  of  affairs  at  Charleston 
does  not  seem  to  have  undergone  any  material  change. 
The  bombardment  of  Charleston  and  Fort  Sumter  con- 
tinued, but  at  so  great  a  distance  as  to  inflict  but  little 
injury.  It  is  reported  that  the  siege  will  be  soon  sus- 
pended, and  General  Gilmore  be  employed  elsewhere. 
A  very  destructive  fire  occurred  recently  at  Columbia, 
S.  C,  by  which  cotton  to  the  value  of  three  millions  of 
dollars  was  destroyed. 

West  Virginia. — The  rebels  last  week  attempted  a  raid 
upon  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  and  succeeded 
in  inflicting  some  small  damage  and  capturing  a  tew 
prisoners.  They  were  quickly  pursued  by  Gen.  Averil, 
and  their  prisoners  recaptured.  Another  engagement  is 
reported  to  have  taken  place,  at  Moorfield  in  Hardy 
county,  in  which  the  rebels  were  again  defeated,  and 
General  Early  compelled  to  retreat  towards  the  Shenan- 
doah valley. 

Tennessee. — The  rebels  recently  made  a  movement 
towards  Cumberland  Gap  with  the  intention,  apparently 
of  taking  possession  of  it.  They  encountered  a  Federal 
force  in  the  vicinitj',  and  after  some  skirmishing  aban* 
doned  the  attempt.  There  is  no  further  information  re- 
specting Longstreel's  movements  and  the  position  of 
affairs  at  Knoxville.  The  courier  line  between  Chatta- 
nooga and  Knoxville  was  uninterrupted;  and  it  is  said 
no  great  alarm  was  felt  in  the  former  place  for  the  safety 
01  the  United  States  troops  near  Knoxville. 

Georgia. — Private  information,  direct  from  Chatta- 
nooga, as  given  in  a  Washington  dispatch,  is  to  the  effect 
that  a  portion  of  the  rebel  army  remained  at  Dalton,  but 
that  the  main  body  of  Johnson's  army  had  fallen  back 
to  Rome.  The  latter  fact  is  accounted  for  on  the  ground 
that  either  the  rebels  were  forced  to  go  to  Rome  on  ac- 
count of  supplies,  or  to  prevent  desertions, — between 
eight  thousand  and  nine  thousand  men  having  come  into 
the  Federal  lines  since  the  battle  of  .Missionary'  Ridge. 

Southern  Items. — The  Richmond  Enquirer  says,  that 
all  the  newspapers  in  the  Confederacy  will  probably  be  ob- 
liged to  suspend,  except  the  few  doing  government  work. 
The  Ex.aininer  of  the  3d,  contains  a  Charleston  dispatch, 
stating  that  the  steamer  Presto,  in  attempting  to  run 
into  that  port,  got  ashore  on  Sullivan's  island,  and  it 
was  supposed  would  be  totally  wrecked.  Most  of  the 
cargo  was  on  account  of  the  rebel  government  One 
hundred  and  twenty-nine  prisoners  taken  near  Newbern, 
N.  C,  had  arrived  at  Richmond.  A  Mobile  dispatch  of 
the  4th  says,  that  the  rebel  forces  occupy  Corinth  and 
Jackson,  Mississippi.  A  late  number  of  the  Richmond 
Sentinel  says,  that  the  rebel  Commissioner,  Ould,  recently 
proceeded  to  City  Point,  but  found  no  one  there  autho- 
rized to  make  any  arrangements  with  him  as  to  the 
prisoners.  Two  steamers  are  named  as  having  jusi  run 
the  blockade  into  Wilmington.  A  Mobile  dispatch  of 
the  6th,  says,  that  the  Federal  forces  crossed  the  Big 
Black  river,  on  the  5th  intt.,  with  six  regiments  of  in- 
fantry, two  of  cavalry,  and  two  batteries,  at  the  railroad 
bridge.  Mobile  was  full  of  rumors,  and  some  excitement 
prevailed  among  the  people.  The  whole  Federal  force 
threatening  the  city  was  supposed  to  number  30,000 
The  Richmond  Examiner  of  the  8lh,  says,  "Our  pickets 
were  driven  in,  on  Saturday  night,  at  Bottom's  Bridge, 
twelve  miles  from  Richmond.  Tlie  enemy  has  crossed 
the  York  River  Railroad  near  Dispatch  station.  A  large 
force  was  massed  at  Barhamsville,  and  moved  forward 
to  Tallcysville  yesterday  afternoon,  and  was  then  ad- 
vancing. Their  force  consists  of  three  brigades  of  in- 
fantry, four  regiments  of  cavalry,  and  twelve  pieces  of 
artillery."  This  may  have  been  only  a  false  alarm.  If 
true  the  United  States  troops  spoken  of  must  probably 
have  been  sent  from  Fortress  Monroe. 

I'htladclphia. — .Mortality  last  week  377.  Of  consump- 
tion, 36;  croup,  14;  inliainniatioii  of  the  lungs,  31  ;  fevers 
of  all  kinds,  61.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  First 
month,  according  to  the  record  keptatthe  Pennsylvania 
Hospital,  was  33.25  deg.,  which  is  si.\  deg.  lower  than 
that  of  the  First  month,  1863.  The  highest  temperature 
of  tbe  month  was  04°,  and  the  lowest  9A°.  The  amount 
of  rain  for  the  month  was  1.70  inches.  The  average  of 
the  mean  temperatures  of  the  First  month  for  the  past 


seventy-five  years,  is  stated  to  be  31.31°.  The  highest 
mean  during  that  entire  period  occurred  in  1790,  44°, 
and  the  lowest  in  1857,  when  it  was  only  22.37°. 

Public  Schools  in  New  York. — The  number  of  childrea 
attending  the  public  schools  in  the  State  of  New  York  is 
reported  at  1,367,047.  The  number  of  public  school 
houses  is  11,753.  The  number  of  private  and  free  schools 
in  the  State  is  2439,  but  more  than  nine-tenths  of  the 
pupils  instructed  in  the  State  are  educated  in  the  public 
schools.  The  number  of  students  at  the  various  medical 
colleges  is  2688.  The  expenditures  on  account  of  the 
public  schools  during  the  year  1863,  amounted  to  $3,- 
850,159. 

The  Army  of  the  Potomac. — On  the  6th  inst.  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  army  crossed  the  Rapidan  on  a 
reconnoisance,  and  returned  on  the  following  day.  Some 
small  parlies  of  rebels  were  captured,  and  a  few  of  tbe 
United  States  troops  were  lost  in  tbe  movement. 

Two  New  States. — Bills  have  been  introduced  into 
Congress  providing  State  organization  and  government 
for  the  territories  of  Nevada  and  Colorada.  Nevada  has 
an  area  of  about  80,000  square  miles.  It  had,  in  1860, 
a  population  of  50,568,  which  has  since  increased  largely, 
Colorado  has  an  area  of  about  100,000  square  miles,  and 
a  population  of  70,000.  Both  the  proposed  States 
abound  in  mineral  riches. 

The  Markets,  ^c. — The  following  were  the  quotations 
on  the  8th  inst.  New  York. — American  gold  59  percent, 
premium.  The  gold  demand  for  the  previous  week  is 
stated  to  have  been  for  the  payment  of  duties,  $1,725,500, 
for  export,  $662,616— total,  $2,388,116.  Foreign  en- 
change,  175.  Specie  in  the  New  York  banks,  $24,070,- 
791.  Superfine  State  flour,  $6.35  a  $6.50.  Shipping 
Ohio,  $7.35  a  $7.45.  Baltimore  flour,  $7.75  a  $8.25. 
Chicago  spring  wheat,  $1.57  a  $1.59  ;  red  western  $1.67 
a  $1.69;  wliite  .Michigan,  $1.95.  Rye,  $1,28  a  $1.35. 
New  yellow  corn,  $1.19  a  $1.21 ;  old  mixed,  $1.26.  Oats, 
90  a  92  cts.  Hay,  $1.20  a  $1.30.  Cotton,  middlings, 
83  a  84  cts.  Philadelphia.— SapeTRnefioviv,$Q.2b  a  $6.50; 
extra,  $7.25  a  $8.  Prime  red  wheat,  a  $1.65  a  $1.6^; 
white,  $1.85  a  $1.95.  Rye,  $1.30  a  $1.33.  Corn,  $1.12. 
Oats,  86  CIS.  About  1350  head  of  beef  cattle  were  sold, 
the  prices  ranging  from  $7  lo  $12.50,  for  common  to 
prime;  some  of  extra  quality  were  sold  at  $13.  About 
2200  hogs  sold  at  $9  a  $11.50,  6000  sheep  at  5  a  8  cts. 
per  lb.  gross. 


WEST-TOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 

The  Committee  under  appointment  to  visit  the  schools 
at  West-town,  will  attend  there  on  Sevenlh-day  after- 
noon, the  20th  inst.,  and  visit  the  schools  on  2d  and  3d 
days  following.  Joel  Ev4^S| 

Second  month  5th,  1864. 


Clerk. 


For  (he  accommodation  of  the  Visiting  Committee, 
conveyances  will  be  at  the  Street  Road  Station  on 
Seventh-day  afternoon,  the  20th  inst.,  to  meet  the  trains 
that  leave  the  city  at  2  and  4  o'clock. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  Jacob  Parvin,  Pa.,  per  C.  W.,  $4,  to 
No.  8,  vol.  38  ;  from  Saml.  Walton,  0.,  $2,  vol.  36  ;  from 
Minerva  Lownes.  Pa.,  per  J.  E.  $2,  to  No.  22,  vol.  38  ; 
from  Danl.  Nichols,  N.  Y.,  $2,  to  No.  18,  vol.  38;  from 
Jesse  Cope,  Pa.,  $2,  vol.  37  ;  from  Harriet  D.  Medcalf, 
Md.,  $2,  to  No.  24,  vol.  38;  from  Joshua  Jefferis,  Pa., 
$4,  vols.  35  and  36. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

NEAR  FRANIvFORD,  (TWKNTY-THIRD  WARD,  PHILADELPHIA.) 

Physician  andSuperintendeut, — JoshuaH.  Worthinq- 
TON,  M.  D. 

Application  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  may  be 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  to  Charlks  Ellis,  Clerk 
of  tbe  Board  of  Managers,  No.  637  Market  Street,  Phila- 
delphia, or  to  any  other  .Member  ot  the  Board. 


DiKD,  on  5th  of  Eighth  month,  1803,  at  his  residence 
near  Columbus,  N.  J.,  William  S.  Taylor,  in  the  57th 
year  of  his  age,  a  member  of  Upper  Springlield  Monthly 
Meeting. 

 ,  on  the  26th  of  Tenth  month,  1863,  at  the  resi- 
dence of  iiis  mother,  Phebe  Ann  Taylor,  Benjami.n  F.,  in 
the  18th  year  of  his  age,  a  member  of  Upper  Springfield 
Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  on  the  23d  of  Eleventh  month,  1863,  at  his  resi- 
dence near  Camden,  N.  J.,  Bk.njamin  W.  Cooper,  in  the 
59th  year  of  his  age,  a  member  of  Newton  Particular 
and  Uaddonfield  Monthly  Meeting. 

WM.  H.  PILE,  PRINTER, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank. 
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Selected, 

Flint's  History  aad  Geography  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley. 

CCohtinued  from  pago  186.) 
"Vines  and  Creepers. — Thecouimon  ^rape-vine 
s  diffused  through  all  the  climates.  Nothing  is 
0  familiar  to  the  eye  of  a  traveller  in  this  coun 
ry,  as  sffou  as  he  enters  on  the  richer  lands,  as  to 
.66  vines,  often  of  a  prodigious  size,  tliat  arc  per 
>6ndicularly  attached  at  the  top  branches,  sixty 
r  eighty  feet  from  the  ground,  and  at  a  great 
ateral  distance  from  the  trunk  of  the  tree.  It  is 
standing  puzzle  to  a  young  man,  first  brought 
Qto  these  woods,  to  task  his  ingenuity  by  putting 
lim  to  account  for  the  manner  in  which  a,  vine, 
erhaps  nearly  of  the  size  of  the  human  body,  has 
een  able  to  rear  itself  to  such  a  height.  There 
an  be,  however,  no  doubt,  that  the  vine  in  this 
ase  is  coeval  with  the  tree  ;  that  the  tree,  as  it 
rew,  reared  the  vine;  and  that  the  vine  receded 
rom  the  trunk,  with  the  projection  of  the  lateral 
ranches,  until,  in  the  lapse  of  time,  this  singular 
ppearance  is  presented.  In  many  places,  half 
be  trees  in  the  bottom  are  covered  with  these 
ines.  In  the  deep  forests,  on  the  hills,  in  the 
arrens,  in  the  hazle  prairies,  and  in  the  pine 
roods,  every  form  and  size  of  the  grape  vine  pre- 
snts  itself. 

"  Btgnonia  radicans  is  a  creeper,  beautiful  for 
,s  foliage  and  flowers.  It  has  a  vine  of  a  grayish 
hite  colour,  and  long  and  delicate  spiked-shaped 
|;aves  in  alternate  sets.  It  climbs  the  largest 
ees  in  preference,  mounts  to  their  summits,  and 
isplays  a  profusion  of  large,  trumpet-shaped 
owers,  of  flame  colour.  Planted  near  a  house,  in 
TO  or  three  seasons  a  single  vine  will  cover  u 
)of,  throwing  its  fibrous  and  parasitic  roots  so 
.rongly  under  the  shingles,  as  to  detach  them 
om  the  roof. 

"  Ivy.. — There  are  varieties  of  this  creeper, 
ivery  traveller  in  the  rich  al!uvion.s  has  been  im- 
ressed  with  the  spectacles  exhibited  there,  of  the 
lousands  of  large  and  lofty  columns  of  the  cotton 
ood  wreathed  from  the  ground  to  the  branches 
ith  an  architectural  drapery  of  this  deep  verdure. 

have  seen  huge  trunks  of  dead  trees  so  orua- 
anted.  It  is  one  of  those  charms  of  nature  that 
ever  tire  on  the  eye.  It  is  thus  that  nature  or- 
aments  the  pillars  of  her  great  temple,  to  fit  it 
>  inspire  delight  and  adoration  in  the  solitary 
orshippers. 

"Supple-Jack. — We  have  first  remarked  this 
•ceper  in  about  latitude  35°.  The  vine  resembles 
lat  of  the  muscadine  grape,  but  the  olive  colour 


is  deeper.  It  is  well  known  to  attach  itself  so 
strongly  to  the  shrub  it  entwines,  as  to  cause  those 
curious  spiral  curves  and  inner  flattenings  that 
give  its  singularity  and  value  to  the  supple-jack 
cane.  The  foliage  of  the  vine  is  aTi  exact  copy, 
in  miniature,  of  that  of  the  China  tree.  The  rich 
ness  of  its  verdure,  the  impervious  thickness  of  its 
dark  green  foliage,  and  the  profusion  of  deep 
black  berries  with  which  it  is  covered,  would  ren- 
der it  a  beautiful  creeper,  with  which  to  cover  a 
pavilion  or  a  piazza. 

"  There  is  a  creeper  which  we  have  not  seen 
noticed  by  travellers  or  botanists,  and  which,  in- 
deed, we  have  not  often  seen  ourselves,  and  then 
only  on  the  margin  of  the  Mississippi,  between 
New  Madrid  and  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas.  Its 
le  and  foliage  somewhat  resemble  those  of  the 
supple-jack.  We  never  saw  its  climbing  shrubs 
more  than  ten  feet  in  height.  The  flowers  were 
long  and  rich  tufted  wreaths,  on  small,  fiexilcj 
twiny  stems,  and  much  resembling  the  purple 
blossoms  of  the  pea.  They  were  gathered  for  the 
arnishing  of  the  chimney  places  of  the  cabins; 
and  we  have  seen  no  flowers  tiiat  exceeded  them 
u  splendor  and  beauty. 

"Cane. — Every  one  has  seen  this  reed  in  the 
form  in  which  it  is  used  for  angling  rods.  It 
rows  on  the  lower  couj^^^f  the  Misi«i.-sippi, 
Arkansas,  and  Hed  l4H^^P  fifteen  to  thirty 
feet  in  height.  W"e  have  ^n  some,  in  these  rich 
soils,  that  would  almost  vie  in  size  with  the  bam- 
boo. The  leaves  are  of  a  beautiful  green — long, 
narrow,  and  dagger  shaped,  not  unlike  those  of 
Egyptian  millet.  It  grows  in  equidistant  joints, 
perfectly  straight,  almost  a  compact  mass;  and  to 
us,  in  winter  especially,  is  the  richest  looking 
vegetation  that  we  have  ever  seen.  The  smallest 
sparrow  would  find  it  difficult  to  fly  among  it ;  and 
to  see  its  ten  thousand  stems  rising  almost  con- 
tiguous to  each  other,  and  to  look  at  the  impervi- 
ous roof  of  verdure  which  it  forms  at  its  top,  it  has 
the  aspect  of  being  a  solid  layer  of  vegetation.  A 
man  could  not  make  three  miles  in  a  day  through 
thick  cane  brake.  It  is  the  chosen  resort  of 
bears  and  panthers,  which  break  it  down,  and 
make  their  way  info  it  as  a  retreat  from  man.  It 
ndicates  a  dry  soil  above  the  inundation,  and  of 
the  richest  character.  The  ground  is  never  in 
better  preparation  for  maize,  than  after  this  pro- 
digious mass  of  vegetation  is  first  cut  down  and 
buiued.  When  the  cane  has  been  cut,  and  is  so 
dried  as  that  it  will  burn,  it  is  an  amusement  of 
holiday  to  the  negroes,  to  set  fire  to  a  cane  brake 
thus  prepared.  The  rarefied  air  in  the  hollow 
compartments  of  the  cane,  bursts  them  with  a  re- 
port not  much  inferior  to  a  discharge  of  musketry; 
and  the  burning  of  a  cane  brake  makes  a  noise  as 
of  a  conflicting  army,  in  which  thousands  of  mus- 
kets are  continually  discharging.  This  beautiful 
egetatiou  is  generally  asserted  to  have  a  life  of 
five  years,  at  the  end  of  such  period,  if  it  has 
grown  undisturbed,  it  produces  an  abundant  crop 
of  seed,  with  heads  very  like  those  of  broom  corn. 
The  seeds  are  farinaceoulj|and  said  to  be  not  much 
nferior  to  wheat,  for  wbic^  the  Indians,  and  oc- 
casionally the  first  settlers,  •'have  substituted  it. 
No  prospect  so  impressively  shov/s  the  exuberant 


prodigality  of  nature,  as  a  thick  cane  brake. 
Nothing  affords  such  a  rich  and  perennial  range 
for  cattle,  sheep  and  horses.  The  butter  that 
is  made  from  the  cane  pastures  of  this  region, 
is  of  tljo  finest  kind.  The  seed  easily  vegetates 
in  any  rich  soil.  It  rises  from  the  ground,  like 
the  richest  asparagus,  with  a  large  succulent  stem  ; 
and  it  grows  six  feet  high  before  this  succulency 
and  tenderness  harden  to  wood.  No  other  vege- 
table furnishes  a  fodder  so  rich  or  abundant;  nor, 
in  our  view,  does  any  other  agricultural  project  so 
strongly  call  for  a  trial,  as  the  annual  sowing  of 
cane,  in  regions  too  far  north  for  it  to  survive  the 
winter.  We  suppose  this  would  be  in  latitude 
39°. 

"  Gooseherr}/. — All  its  varieties  are  seen  indi- 
genous in  all  parts  of  this  valley.  It  grows  to  a 
;reat  height  and  size  in  the  middle  regions,  and 
covers  itself  with  fruit.  We  have  seen  in  Mis- 
souri a  gooseberry  hedge,  of  a  height,  compact- 
ness, and  thorny  imperviousness,  to  turn  all  kinds 
of  cattle.  It  would  have  the  advantage  of  attain- 
ing its  full  size  in  three  or  four  years. 

"  Immense  tracts  of  the  prairies  are  covered 
with  the  hazel  bush,  and  the  nuts  are  fine  and 
abundant.  The  prairies,  in  many  places,  in  the 
season,  are  red  with  fine  strawberries. 

"  Wild  rice,  Zizanin  aqnatica,  vel  fatuis  avena. 
By  the  French,  Folks  avoines.    By  the  Indians, 
Menomene.  It  is  found  in  the  greatest  abundance 
on  the  marshy  margins  of  the  northern  lakes,  and 
in  the  plashy  waters  on  the  upper  courses  of  the 
Mississippi.    It  grows  in  these  regions  on  a  vast 
extent  of  country.    It  is  there  that  the  millions 
of  migrating  water  fowls  fatten,  before  they  take 
their  autumnal  migration  to  the  south.    It  is 
there,  too,  that  the  northern  savages,  and  the 
Canadian  traders  and  hunters  find  their  annual 
supplies  of  grain.   But  for  this  resource  they  could 
hardly  exist.    It  is  a  tall,  tubular,  reedy  water 
plant,  not  unlike  the  bastard  cane  of  the  southern 
countries.    It  very  accurately  resembles  the  cane 
grass  of  the  swamps  and  savannas  on  the  gulf  of 
Mexico.  It  springs  up  from  waters  of  six  or  seven 
feet  in  depth,  where  the  bottom  is  soft  and  mnddy- 
It  rises  nearly  as  high  above  the  water.  Its  leaves 
and  spikes,  though  much  larger,  resembles  those 
of  oats,  from  which  the  French  give  it  its  name. 
Its  culm  is  jointed,  as  large  as  the  little  finger; 
leaves  broad  and  linear,  panicle  more  than  a  foot 
in  length;  the  lower  branches  with  spreading 
barren  flowers,  the  upper  with  fertile  and  erect 
ones.    The  seeds  are  blackish,  smooth,  narrow, 
cylindrical,  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  long, 
deciduous.    When  it  is  intended  to  be  preserved 
for  grain,  the  spikes  are  bound  together  to  pre- 
serve them  from  the  ravages  of  birds  and  water 
fowls,  that  prey  upon  them  iu  immense  numbers. 
It  thus  has  a  chance  to  ripen.    At  the  season  for 
gathering  it,  canoes  are  rowed  among  the  grain. 
A  blanket  is  spread  upon  them,  and  the  grain  is 
beaten  upon  the  blankets.    It  is,  perhaps,  of  all 
the  cereal'ia,  except  maize,  the  most  prolific.  It 
is  astonishing,  amidst  all  our  eager  and  multiplied 
agricultural  remarks,  that  so  little  attention  has 
been  bestowed  upon  this  interesting  and  valuable 
grain.    It  has  scarcely  been  known,  except  by 
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Canadian  hunters  and  savages,  that  such  a  grain, 
the  resource  of  a  vast  extent  of  counhy,  existed. 
It  surely  ought  to  be  ascertained  if  the  drowned 
lands  of  the  Atlantic  country,  and  the  immense 
marshes  and  stagnant  lakes  of  the  south,  will  grow 
it.  It  is  a  mistake,  that  it  is  found  only  in  the 
northern  regions  of  the  valley.  It  grows  in  per- 
fection on  the  lakes  about  Natchitoches,  south  of 
32°,  and  might,  probably,  be  cultivated  in  all  the 
climates  of  the  valley.  Though  a  hardy  plant,  it 
is  subject  to  some  of  the  accidents  that  cause 


failure  of  the  other  grains. 


The  grain  has  a  long. 


slender  hull,  much  resembling  that  of  oats,  except 
that  it  is  longer  and  darker.  In  detaching  this 
hull,  the  Indians  use  a  process  of  drying,  that, 
probably,  in  most  instances,  destroys  its  germina- 
ting principle.  Those  who  have  found  this  grain 
unpleasant,  have,  perhaps,  eaten  it  when  smoked 
and  badly  prepared.  There  is,  probably,  the  same 
difference  in  quality,  too,  as  in  other  grains.  The 
grain  that  we  have  eaten  was  as  white  as  the  com- 
mon rice.  Puddings  made  of  it  tasted  to  us  like 
those  made  of  sago. 

"A  singular  kind  of  aquatic  vegetation,  which 
has  given  rise  to  the  fiction  of  floating  islands  of 
vegetation  on  these  waters,  is  seen  to  cover  great 
extents  of  shallow  lakes  and  muddy  bayous.  It 
appears,  indeed,  to  float  on  the  water  ;  and  great 
masses  of  it,  no  doubt,  often  are  detached  and  seen 
floating,  as  though  there  were  no  roots  attached 
to  the  soil  at  the  bottom.  But  we  examined  it 
and  found  its  twiny  stem,  many  yards  in  length, 
bound  to  the  bottom  by  a  thousand  fibrous  roots. 
It  has  a  small,  beautiful,  elliptical  leaf,  and  a 
diminutive,  but  delicate  white  flower.  We  have 
sailed  where  the  bow  of  the  vessel  made  a  furrow 
through  fields  of  this  curious  plant.  Under  them 
fishes  dart,  alligators  gambol,  and  in  the  proper 
season,  multitudes  of  water  fowls  are  seen  patter- 
ing their  bills  among  these  leaves.  VV^e  have  seen 
this  plant  designated  by  the  name  pistia  stratio- 
tes." 


For  "The  Friend." 

Parents  and  Children. 
Rule  well  thine  own  spirit.  How  needful  in 
every  condition  of  life,  how  universally  applicable 
to,  and  binding  upon  all,  is  this  injunction  ;  and 
what  state  or  station  is  there  more  imperatively 
demanding  its  constant  observance,  than  that  of 
parents  in  their  daily  walk  before,  their  intercourse 
with,  and  authority  over,  their  own  off'spring. 
How  often  do  the  seeds  early  implanted  in  the 
susceptible  minds  of  children,  yield  in  after  years 
a  harvest  of  unprofitable  fruit  that  no  after  vigil- 
ance or  care  can  wholly  remove.  It  is  recorded  of 
Moses  that  he  was  tiie  meekest  of  men,  the  chosen 
and  divinely  appointed  leader  of  the  children  of 
Israel,  from  Kgypt  to  the  land  of  Canaan,  and 
of  them,  that  they  were  a  stiff'-uecked  and  rebel- 
lious people,  insomuch  tliat  they  were  again  and 
again  threatened  with  utter  destruction,  and  again 
and  again  did  he  availingly  intercede  on  their  be- 
half; yet  even  he,  it  seem.s  on  one  occasion,  was 
provoked  by  their  murmurings,  so  that  he  spake 
unadvisedly  with  his  lips,  and  thereby  forfeited 
his  privilege  of  entering  the  promised  land,  being 
permitted  only  to  view  it  from  the  heights  of 
Nebo,  and  then  to  die.  Deeply  instructive  is  the 
narrative  and  warning  here  given.  Parents  are 
the  delegated  sheplicrds  and  leaders  througii  this 
wilderne.'*s  world,  of  the  children  under  their  care, 
and  however  rebellious  and  unthankful  tliese  may 
prove  to  be,  it  greatly  behooves  those  to  whom 
they  are  entrusted,  to  seek  for  ability  so  to  regu- 
late their  conduct  and  conversation,  as  to  evince 
them  to  be  in  po.ssession  of  a  gentle  and  truly 
christiau  spirit,  iiastjand  impatient  expressions, 


and  a  faultfinding  disposition,  bespeak  a  mind  not 
habitually  under  the  infiuence  and  government  of 
Flim,  one  of  whose  characteristic  attributes  is 
Love,  and  serve  to  foster  and  strengthen  the  evil 
dispositions  and  propensities  in  children,  which 
it  is  alike  the  duty  and  the  interest  of  every  parent 
to  endeavour  to  bring  into  subjection.  "  Provoke 
not  your  children  to  anger  lest  they  be  discour- 
aged," is  an  apostolic  exhortation.  "Some  re- 
marks on  Christian  Discipline  as  it  respects  the 
education  of  youth"  by  Sarah  Grubb,  and  to  be 
found  in  the  twelfth  volume  of  "The  Library," 
page  365,  are  to  the  point,  and  worthy  the  atten- 
tive perusal  of  all  occupying  the  interesting  and 
responsible  station  of  guardians  of  children,  who 
are  declared  in  Holy  Writ  to  be  "  the  heritage  of 
the  Lord." 

But  what  shall  be  said  of  thankless  and  dis- 
obedient chileren.  Verily  there  is  no  blessing  pro- 
nounced on  these.  "  Honor  thy  father  and  thy 
mother,  that  thy  days  may  be  long  upon  the  laud 
which  the  Lord  thy  Grod  giveth  thee,"  was  one  of 
the  ten  commandments  delivered  to  the  children 
of  Israel  through  Moses,  and  again  enjoined  in 
the  New  Testament  and  applicable  to  all  coming 
generations.  Mark  !  there  are  no  exceptions  made; 
it  is  not  only  to  honor  the  tender,  the  faithful,  the 
good,  though  on  these  we  should  indeed  bestow 
more  abundant  honour;  but  it  is  thy  father  and 
thy  mother,  however  far  they  may  have  fallen 
short,  in  thy  apprehension,  of  discharging  their 
whole  duty  toward  thee.  Perhaps  thou  hast 
passed  through  the  early  stages  of  childhood,  and 
art  beginning  to  feel  impatient  of  restraint,  and  to 
look  forward  with  a  longing  desire  to  a.ssume  unto 
thyself  the  reins  of  government;  but  ah!  how 
many  have  thus  felt,  who  have  bad,  after  a  few 
yeai'S  of  added  experience,  to  look  back  with  re- 
gret because  a  tender  parent's  counsels  and  ad- 
monitions have  ij^HtttfUieeded.  ,They  have 
found  that  much  wm^nooked  inviting  in  the  dis- 
tance, and  the  possession  of  which  they  fondly 
hoped  would  add  to  their  enjoyment,  has  proved 
deceptive  in  appearance,  and  the  fancied  good 
brought  with  it  much  of  sorrow  and  disappoint- 
ment. With  riper  years  and  more  mature  judg- 
ment, they  could  better  appreciate  the  slighted 
counsels  of  the  past,  and  more  thankfully  avail 
themselves  of  advice  in  future.  But  what  if  those 
parents  have  been  removed  by  death.  They  may 
then  estimate  the  force  of  Cowper's  lines  : 
"Plow  gladly  would  the  man  recall  to  life 
The  boys  neglected  sire  ;  a  mother  too, 
Th.it  softer  friend  jierlnips  more  gladly  still, 
Might  he  demand  them  at  the  gates  of  death." 

But  it  may  be  thou  hast  passed  the  boundaries 
of  both  childhood  and  youth,  and  art  in  the  meri- 
dian of  life  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  mental  and 
physical  endowments,  at  the  head  of  a  family  cir- 
cle of  thine  own  :  then,  if  the  authors  of  thy  being 
have  not  ah-eady  passed  tlie  portals  of  death,  it  is 
most  probable  tliat  failing  faculties  and  fading 
strength  announce  their  sun  to  be  ncaring  its 
western  horizon  ;  then,  oh  !  then,  wliatever  ujay 
have  been  the  disquietudes  of  the  past,  let  the 
mantle  of  charity  henceforth  cover  their  real  or 
supposed  infirmities,  and  gird  thou  on  thine  ener- 
gies, and  put  forth  thy  tenderness  to  smoothc  their 
pathway  through  the  remaining  portion  of  their 
pilgrimage,  remembering  that  ere  long,  if  the 
"silver  cord"  of  thy  life  be  not  sooner  "  loosed," 
thou  wilt  reach  the  point  they  are  passing,  and 
the  measure  thou  mctest  to  them  may  be  measured 
to  thee  again. 

And  oh!  that  all,  botlk  parents  and  children, 
would  often  seek  to  theJ^o.intain  opened  to  the 
house  of  David  for  si ^'d' for  uncleannoss,"  that 
.so  thoy  might  experie|oe  a  bei^  washed  from  the 


defilements  of  flesh  and  spirit,  and  thereby  pre- 
pared not  only  for  a  proper  discharge  of  their  re- 
lative duties  here,  but  for  a  happy  reuuiau  here- 
after. 

Ohio,  Second  month,  18G4. 
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Tot  "  The  friend." 

Adventare  lith  Siberian  W^lTesv 

The  following  narrative  is  related  by  Daniel 
Weston  Hall,  a  New  Bedford  boy,  who  deserted 
from  the  whale  ship  Condor,  in  consequence  of 
mal-treatment  by  the  captain,  and  passed  an  Arctic 
winter  at  a  small  Russian  village  called  Oudskoi, 
in  South-eastern  Siberia.  The  occurrence  took 
place  in  the  winter  of  1858-59. 

"  Upon  one  occasioD  I  had  wandered  many  miles- 
from  the  settlement,  in  quest  of  adventures,  and 
the  short  day  being  more  than  half  spent,  was  just 
on  the  point  of  turning  my  face  towards  home, 
when  the  distant  howl  of  a  wolf  fell  upon  my  ear, 
and  cnused  me  to  hasten  forward  again  in  the 
direction  whence  it  proceeded. 

"Although  wolves  are  plenty  in  this  region,  I 
had  never  succeeded  in  killing  one;  but  1  had  a 
Sjreat  desire  to  procure  one  or  more  of  theii  skins, 
the  fur  of  the  Siberian  wolf  being  white  and  ex- 
tremely thick  and  soft;  and  as  I  knew  that  a  sin- 
gle wolf  was  not,  by  any  means,  a  dangerous  foe^ 
to  an  armed  man,  I  resolved  to. give  chase  to  this- 
one,  and  if  possible,  secure  his  skin  as  a  trophy. 

"  Gruided  by  the  sound  of  his  howls,  I  rapidly- 
approached  my  intended  victim ;  but  ere  I  had 
caught  sight  of  him,  the  cries  of  other  wolves  had! 
mingled  with  his  own,  and  it  soon  became  evident 
that,  instead  of  one  wolf,  I  should  be  compelled  to 
wage  war  with  several,  and  perhaps  vrith  a  whole 
.troop. 

"  Notwithstanding  this,  however,  I  pursued  my 
course  without  stopping,  for  I  had  become  greaMy 
excited  by  the  prospect  of  sport,  and  was  not  in 
clined  to  return  without  making,  at  least  an  at- 
tempt, to  secure  a  few  of  the  long  coveted  skins. 
In  a  few  moments  more  I  pushed  my  way  through  jdo 
a  thicket  of  bushes,  and  stood  in  a  wide  clearing, 
in  full  view  of  the  wolves,  which  to  my  great  sur 
prise  were  no  less  than  fifty  in  number,  some  of  m 
them  being  of  unusual  size,  and  evidently  rendered  tlii 
fierce  and  desperate  by  the  pangs  of  hanger.    I  uti 
perceived  at  once,  that  any  attempt  to  combat  such  iiij 
a  number  of  these  ferocious  and  hungry  creatures, 
would  be  foolhardy  in  the  extreme ;  but  it  was 
now  too  late  to  retreat  with  safety,  and  I  resolved 
to  stand  my  ground  and  face  them  with  a  bold  lli 
front,  until  I  could  find  a  favourable  opportunity"  lo 
to  give  them  the  slip  and  make  my  esc-ape ;  for  I  Ik 
had  been  told  that  the  Siberian  wolf  seldom  ven 
tures  to  attack  a  man  unless  he  can  take  him  at 
disadvantage.    The  plan  was  instantly  conceived 
and  as  instantly  put  into  execution.    The  wolveafciD 
no  sooner  caught  sight  of  me  than  they  set  up 
shout,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  of  exultation  at  the  (oi 
prospect  of  prey,  and  began  to  advance  towards  lo 
me  ;  but,  when  instead  of  turning  to  flee,  I  brought 
my  sun  to  my  shoulder  and  took  deliberate  aim  an 
at  the  leader,  they  paused  and  stood  for  a  fc\T|lt 
moments,  as  if  irresolute. 

"  Meanwhile  they  continued  to  howl  without  cat 
cessation,  and,  to  my  dismay,  I  heard  answering 
howls  in  every  direction,  which  plainly  indicated  i 
that  I  was  completely  surrounded  by  the  wolves. 
In  a  very  few  minutes  the  original  troop  had  been 
greatly  augmented  by  the  arrival  of  others  of  the  A 
species,  equally  fierce  and  hungry,  from  every  poiu«  n 
of  the  compass.  ^ 

"And  now,  as  if  emboldened  by  their  increase 
in  numbers,  the  foremost  of  the  troop  began  ti  i 
pre.is  forward  again.  It  was  evident  that  a  show  ol  t 
courage  and  resolution  would  avail  nothing  in  tliit 
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jca,se,  and  as  a  last  r-esort  I  discharged  my  gua  at 
an  imiueiise  wolf  which  seemed  to  act  as  leader  of 
the  troop.    The  ball  crushed  through  his  skull, 
and  he  instantly  rolled  upon  the  snow  in  the 
agonies  of  death.    The  other  wolves  set  up  a  ter- 
rible howl  and  rushed  pell-mell  upon  the  carcase 
•of  their  leader,  and  tearing  it  to  shreds  devoured 
it!    This  act  of  cannabalism  occupied  but  a  few 
.•seconds,-  but,  finding  that  my  chance  of  escape 
was  growing  'smaller  and  beautifully  less' every 
moment,  I  had  improved  this  brief  space  of  time 
to  lessen  the  distance  between  myself  and  a  large 
£r  tree  which  stood  at  the  edge  of  the  eleariu"-. 


seemed  to  ofiFer  a  '  forlorn  hope'  of 


and  which 
safety. 

1  had  jaot  quite  reached  the  foot  of  the  tree, 
■when  the  wolves,  having  swallowed  the  last  morsel 
■of  their  defunct  companion,  again  sprang  forward 
cn  masse;  the  taste  of  blood  having  made  them 
tenfold  more  ferocious  than  before 

"  My  case  was  desperate,  for  less  than  half  a 
dozen  leaps  would  put  them  in  possession  of  their 
prey,  unless  I  should  meanwhile  have  reached  the 
friendly  protection  of  the  fir  tree  ;  but  desperation 
only  lent  new  vigor  to  my  sinews,  and  gaining  the 
foot  of  the  tree  with  a  single  jump,  I  grasped  my 
2;un  firmly  by  the  barrel  with  my  left  hand,  atsd 
i)ounded  into  the  air,  in  the  hope.of  seizing  the 
ower  branch  of  the  tree  with  my  other  hand.  The 
jifortwas  successful.  I  clutched  the  elastic  bough 
tvith  a  vice-like  grasp,  and  with  an  agility  of 
tvhich  I  should  have  been  incapable  under  or 
iinary  circumstances,  swung  myself  into  the  body 
)f  the  tree,  just  as  the  wolves  surrounded  it,  bowi- 
ng and  yelling  like  so  many  demons,  at  finding 
heir  victim  beyond  their  reach, 

"Notwithstanding  my  narrow  escape  from  a 
lorrible  death,  I  could  not  refrain  from  laughing 
leartilj  at  their  expression  of  bafBed  rage  and 
lisappointment;  but  I  soon  discovered  that  after 
11  it  was  no  laughing  matter,  and  that  I  should 
lo  well  to  heed  the  old  adage  which  advises  us, 
not  to  halloo  till  we  are  out  of  the  woods.' 

"  Instead  of  dispersing  m  pursuit  of  other  and 
Qore  accessible  prey,  as  I  had  hoped  they  would, 
he  wolves  pressed  close  together  around  the  foot 
f  the  tree,  and  looked  up  at  me  with  their  glisten- 
ng  eyes,  as  much  as  to  say,  '  we  can  stay  here  as 
ong  as  you  can,  old  fellow,  and  by-and-by  you 
rill  be  obliged  to  come  down  J' 

"  It  was  evident  that  they  designed  to  besiege 
he  fortress  until  the  garrison  should  be  compelled 
0  surrender  from  want  of  provisions;  and  my  only 
ope  of  escape  was  in  killing  the  whole  troop,  or 
•eing  relieved  hj  my  friends  from  the  settlement, 
?ho  might,  perchance,  discover  my  absence  and 
ome  to  the  rescue.  Accordingly  1  examined  my 
mmunifcion,  but  I  soon  found  that  I  had  not  balls 
Dough  to  kill  one-fourth  of  the  troop,  even  if 
one  should  miss  their  aim.  I  resolved,  however, 
0  shoot  as  many  as  possible  immediately;  saving 
nly  three  or  four  bails  to  be  used  in  case  of  any 
nforeseen  emergency.  lu  pursuit  of  this  design 
climbed  into  a  fork  of  the  tree,  and  commenced 
Dading  and  firing  as  fast  as  I  could;  every  ball 
arrying  death  to  some  one  of  the  wolves,  until  I 
ad  destroyed  eleven  of  them,  which  were  speedily 
evoured  by  their  ravenous  companions. 

"  Having  but  four  balls  left,  I  desisted  from 
ring;  and  settling  myself  into  an  easy  position, 
eposited  my  gun  upon  an  overhanging  branch, 
lidl  nd  proceeded  to  take  a  philosophic  view  of  my 
tuation.    This,  however,  afforded  me  but  very 
'(js(  ittle  satisfaction ;  for,  all  my  philosophy  failed  to 
elieve  me  of  the  uneomfortaljle  idea  that  I  had 
ot  into  a  very  bad  scrape.    My  tormentors  still 
lii  emained  at  the  foot  of  the  tree ;  and  to  add  to  my 
iscomfort,  the  night  had  closed  in  with  Egyptian 


darkness,  while  I  began  to  feel  decidedly  cold  and 
hungry,  without  any  prospect  of  being  less  so,  at 
present,  if  ever. 

_  "  At  first  I  resolved  to  keep  awake  during  the 
night,  but  after  a  vigil  of  several  hours  duration, 
I  became  so  drowsy  that  I  was  compelled  to  yield 
to  the  powers  of  Morpheus;  and,  having  taken  a 
secure  position  among  the  branches,  fell  into  a 
deep  slumber,  from  which  I  did  not  awake  until 
the  grey  dawn  was  beginning  to  streak  the  eastern 
horizon. 

"  Notwithstanding  the  intense  cold,  I  had  slept 
comfortably;  and  although  upon  waking,  I  found 
myself  chilled  and  benumbed  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  be  almost  incapable  of  motion,  I  was  still 
untouched  by  the  frost.  As  soon  as  I  could  muster 
spirit  and  resolution  enough  to  stir  my  benumbed 
limbs,  I  began  to  cliuib  up  and  down  the  branches 
of  the  tree  for  the  purpose  of  causing  the  almost 
stagnant  blood  to  circulate  in  my  veins,  and  send 
a  glow  of  warmth  through  my  body. 

In  this  manner  I  at  length  succeeded  in  get- 
ting warm,  and  again  returned  to  the  perch  upon 
which  I  passed  the  night,  to  take  an  observation 
of  the  hostile  army.  The  wolves  were  still  there, 
in  full  force,  and  I  was  beginning  to  despair  of 
ever  being  relieved  from  my  uncomfortable  posi- 
tion except  by  death,  when  a  sudden  and  unex- 
pected event  speedily  changed  the  aspect  of  affairs, 
and  released  me  from  my  elevated  prison.  This 
was  nothing  more  or  less  than  the  sudden  appear- 
ance, upon  the  scene  of  action,  of  a  huge  grizzly 
bear,  which  bounded  through  the  bushes  into  the 


jiearing,  gazed  for  a  moment  upon  the  pack  of 
lungry  and  ferocious  wolves  collected  at  the  foot 
of  my  tree,  and  then  as  if  unwilling  to  form  a 
closer  acquaintance  with  thena,  turned  to  flee. 

''At  the  first  appearance  of  the  bear,  the  wolves, 
as  if  conscious  by  instii^<^^^thc  fact  that  bruin 
would  furnish  a  more  aBumram  meal  than  a  poor 
human  being  like  myself,  instantly  forsook  their 
position  at  the  fir-tree,  and  springing  forward  in 
solid  column,  pursued  him  to  the  edge  of  the 
clearing,  where  they  managed  to  close  around  him 
and  cut  off  his  retreat.  And  now  ensued  the 
most  singular  combat  I  had  ever  beheld.  I  have 
neither  time  nor  space  to  give  the  details  of  the 
battle ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  although  the  bear  suc- 
ceeded in  killing  several  of  the  wolves,  he  was,  at 
length,  compelled  to  yield  to  superior  force,  and 
be  torn  to  pieces  and  devom-ed  by  his  small  but 
numerous  and  ferocious  antagonists. 

'  So  fell  the  eagle  by  a  swarm  of  gnats, — 
So  the  whale  perished  by  a  shoal  of  sprats.' 

"  The  reader  will  scarcely  need  to  be  told  that 
I  improved  the  time  while  the  wolves  were  en- 
gaged in  feasting  upon  the  carcase  of  the  bear,  to 
decamp,  without  so  much  as  saying  '  by  your 
leave.'  In  less  than  half  an  hour  I  reached  the 
settlement  of  Oudskoi  and  my  own  hut,  happy  in 
returning  at  all,  even  without  the  skins  for  which 
I  had  dared  so  much,  and  endured  so  great  hard- 
ship and  anxiety  of  mind." 


For  "  The  Friend." 

In  the  testimony  from  the  Monthly  Meeting  of 
Edenderry,  in  Ireland,  concerning  Mongo  Bew- 
ley,  it  is  said  : 

He  was  favoured  in  his  young  years  with  a 
tender  visitation  of  the  love  of  Grod  :  and  so  great 
became  his  concern  to  get  out  to  week-day  meet- 
ings, that  we  find  among  his  papers  one  which 
was  written  by  him,  in  the  time  of  his  apprentice- 
ship, to  his  master,, .earnestly  requesting  "Either 
to  know  his  workj^ihat  he  might  make  prepara- 
tion against  the  meetiS|'-t'ime,  or  be  allowed  to 
pay  for  the  time  af%,hir^pprenticeship  expired." 


lor  "  The  Friend." 

H  a  m  a  8  e  n  s. 

This  celebrated  city  of  Asiatic  Turkey  in  Syria, 
and  capital  of  a  pashalic  of  the  same  name,  is 
beautifully  situated  on  a  plain  at  the  east  base  of 
the  Anti-Libanus  range,  about  180  miles  south 
west  of  Aleppo.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  oldest 
city  in  the  world.  A  recent  traveller,  Kobert 
Buchanan,  has  given  the  following  description  of 
a  visit  he  made  to  it  in  1857. 

"  About  two  o'clock  we  entered  Damascus,  the 
oldest  of  inhabited  cities,  and  rode  down  the 
Meidin,  a  broad  and  straight  street  of  two  miles 
in  length.  It  is  impossible  to  im- 

agine a  greater  contrast  than  between  the  outside 
and  the  inside  of  the  houses  of  Damascus.  Out- 
side you  have  a  blind  wall,  built  up  with  stone  to 
the  height  of  eight,  ten,  or  twelve  feet,  and  above 
this  a  frame  of  wood,  plastered  with  clay.  Pass- 
ing through  this  wall  by  a  small,  strong  door,  you 
find  yourself  in  an  outer  court,  around  which 
usually  are  the  apartments  of  the  servants.  Be- 
yond this  you  enter  the  inner  court,  paved  with 
different  coloured  marbles ;  a  large  marble  fountain 
in  the  centre,  with  fresh  water  gushing  into  it; 
an  alcove  on  one  side,  with  Persian  carpets  on  the 
floor,  and  handsome  divans  around  the  walls ; 
flowers,  shrubs  and  orange  trees  growing  in  the 
angles  of  the  court,  and  filling  it  with  fragrance 
and  beauty.    The  house  itself  occupies  the  sides 
of  the  court,  into  which  all  its  apartments  are  so 
arranged  as  to  look,  and  frequently  the  house  has 
broad  verandah,  supported  on  pillars  running 
along  two  or  three  sides  of  the  court,  the  pillars 
which  support  it  wreathed  with  flowering  creep- 
ers.   Into  this  verandah,  the  family  apartments 
open  at  the  height  of  one  story  from  the  ground, 
and  here,  shaded  from  the  sun  by  the  verandah 
roof,  sitting  in  the  open  air,  looking  down  on  the 
cool,  clear  waters  of  the  fountain,  and  regaled 
with  the  sweet  odor  of  the  flowers,  the  members 
of  the  family  pass  many  of  their  hours.    *    *  * 
When,  or  by  whom  the  city  was  founded,  can- 
not be  certainly  known,  though  Josephus  says  it 
was  founded  by  Uz,  one  of  the  four  sons  of  Aram, 
who  was  the  grandson  of  Noah.    It  was  already 
a  well  known  city  at  least  as  early  as  the  days  of 
Abraham,  for  the  steward  of  his  house  was  '  Elie- 
zer  of  Damascus,'  and  now,  after  the  lapse  of 
nearly  four  thousand  years,  it  is  still  full  of  life 
and  vigour — a  great  mart  of  commerce,  a  seat  of 
extensive  manufacturers,  the  chief  city  of  the 
Turkish  empire,  and  possessing  a  population  of 
150,000  souls.    The  plain  in  which  it  stands,  is 
2200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.    Along  the 
north  western  side  of  the  plain,  runs  like  a  wall, 
for  thirty-five  miles,  the  easternmost  range  of 
Anti-Libanus.    The  average  height  of  this  range 
is  not  more  than  600  or  800  feet  above  the  plain, 
though  immediately  opposite  Damascus  it  rises  to 
about  1500  feet.    The  plain  is  thirty  miles  in 
length  and  eight  or  ten  in  breadth.    A  line  of 
low  hills  all  but  shuts  it  in  on  the  west,  and 
sweeps  away  round  it  on  the  south  ;  while  on  the 
east,  it  passes  on  -unimpeded  till  it  is  gradually 
lost  in  the  desert.    Damascus  lies  on  the  north- 
eastern side  of  the  plain,  within  two  miles  of  the 
Anti-Libanus  chain  of  hills.    The  perfect  foresc 
of  gardens,  in  the  midst  qi  which  the  city  lies, 
yields  almost  all  kinds  of  fruits — the  quince,  apple, 
apricot,  almond,  peach,  plum,  fig,  mulberry,  pear, 
pomegranate,  olive,  walnut,  orange,  lemon,  citron, 
vine,  and  hazel,  and  pistachio  nuts.  Vegetables 
of  all  sorts  are  equally  abundant.    Farther  out 
from  the  city,  rich  crops  of  grain  cover  the  whole 
face  of  the  country.    For  this  amazing  fertility 
the  plain  is  indebted  not  only  to  its  fine  deep 
clayey  soil;  but  Especially  to  its  complete  irriga« 
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tion  by  the  ancient  Abana  and  Pharpar,  those 
*  rivers  of  Damascus'  which  Naaman  the  Syrian, 
not  without  reason,  pronounced  to  be  '  better  than 
all  the  rivers  of  Israel.'  The  Abana  being  first 
named,  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  chief  of  the 
two,  and  is  ideotified  accordingly  with  the  Baradar, 
which,  taking  its  rise  far  away  in  the  heart  of  the 
mountain  ranges  of  Anti-Libanus,  bursts  out 
through  a  tremendous  gorge  in  the  hills  about  two 
miles  to  the  north  west  of  Damascus,  and  rushes 
down  into  the  plain.  The  Pharpar,  which  is 
identified  with  the  modern  Awaj,  enters  the  plain 
at  its  western  extremity,  and  pursuing  its  course 
eastward  and  to  the  south  of  the  city,  sends  what 
remains  of  it  after  watering  the  country  through 
which  it  passes,  into  the  Bahret-Hi-janeh,  the 
southernmost  of  the  tijree  lakes  that  lie  to  the 
east  of  Damascus.  That  part  of  the  plain, 
therefore,  in  which  Damascus  lies,  and  the  city 
itself,  are  indebted  for  the  ample  supply  of  water 
they  enjoy,  entirely  to  theBarada,  whose  endlessly 
subdivided  streams,  not  only  find  their  way  into 
every  field  and  garden  around  the  city,  but  into 
every  street  and  every  court  of  a  house  within  the 
city  itself.  Beyond  the  city  its  reunited  waters 
flow  eastwards,  and  finally  fall,  partly  into  the 
Bahret-es-Shurkiyeh,  and  partly  into  the  Bahret- 
el-Kibliyeh,  the  other  two  of  those  three  lakes  to 
which  reference  has  been  already  made. 

*  *  *  We  made  on  the  following  day  a  com- 
plete tour  of  the  city.  Its  most  noticeable  build- 
ing is  the  great  mosque,  formerly  the  church  of 
John  the  Baptist,  From  the  remains  of  great 
columns  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mosque,  built  in 
their  broken  and  mutilated  condition  into  the 
walls  of  the  houses  in  the  adjoining  streets,  it  is 
supposed  that  the  church  must  have  been  erected 
on  the  site  of  a  heathen  temple  to  which  these 
colonnades  had  belonged.  The  mosque  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  perfect  labyrinth  of  covered  bazaars. 

if:  jfc  ^  ^  ^ 

On  one  side  of  it  is  the  bazaar  of  the  silver- 
smiths, one  of  the  most  singular  sights  in  the  city. 
Each  man  of  the  craft  has  his  own  forge,  and  a 
small  box  containing  his  jewellery  beside  it,  and 
is  both  manufacturer  and  merchant  himself.  The 
bazaar,  in  short,  is  one  huge,  cavernous-looking 
workshop,  where  several  hundred  men  are  blow- 
ing their  fires,  and  handling  their  tools,  and  sell- 
ing their  wares.        *  *  *  * 

It  were  vain  to  attempt  to  describe  the  miles  of 
narrow,  covered,  and  half  dark  lanes  which  consti- 
tute the  bazaars  of  the  city.  Shoemakers,  black- 
smiths, confectioners,  fruiterers,  tailors,  haber- 
dashers, saddlers,  &o.,  have  each  a  bazaar  peculiar 
to  their  own  craft.  *  *  * 

In  the  afternoon  we  rode  round  the  environs  of 
the  city  to  visit  some  of  the  places  which  tradition 
associates  with  certain  Scripture  scenes.  *  *  *  * 
la  returning  to  the  city  we  re-entered  it  by  the 
ancient  gate  that  leads  into  the  street  "  called 
Straight."  There  can  be  no  doubt  this  is  the  street 
of  that  name.  The  remains  of  the  colonnades, 
corresponding  to  the  three  portals  in  the  gateway 
nt  the  end  of  it,  which  run  along  its  sides,  and 
which  mark  its  course  in  a  right  line  from  east  to 
west,  can  still  be  traced.  The  modern  street  does 
not  preserve  quite  so  straight  a  course.    *    *  * 

At  ten  A.  M.,  on  Thursday,  the  iDth  May,  we 
bade  farewell  to  Damascus.  An  hour  afterwards 
we  were  standing  on  the  ridge  of  the  hills  beyond 
it,  taking  a  last  look,  from  Kubbet-Seiyar,  of  the 
apcient  capital  of  Syria — where  the  Beuhadads, 
and  the  Seleucidac,  and  the  Cajsars,  and  the  Oin- 
njeyiade — Caliphs,  and  Tamerlane,  and  the  Turk, 
liave  successively  ruled,  and  which  still  continues, 
after  mighty  dynasties  have  passed  away,  to  lift 
if^elf  providl^  above  the  ocean  of  verdure  on  which 


it  seems  to  float,  like  a  white  ship  upon  a  dark- 
green  sea." 

It  would  appear  that  Christianity  was  early  in- 
troduced in  Damascus.  After  the  martyrdom  of 
Stephen,  Saul  applied  to  the  High  Priest  for  let- 
ters addressed  to  the  synagogues,  that  if  he  found 
any  of  that  name  there  he  might  bring  them  bound 
to  Jerusalem.  On  his  way  as  he  came  near  to 
Damascus,  there  shone  suddenly  a  light  from 
heaven,  and  falling  to  the  earth  he  heard  a  voice 
saying  unto  him,  "  Saul,  Saul,  why  persecutest 
thou  me?"  And  he  answered,  "who  art  thou. 
Lord?"  and  the  Lord  said,  "  I  am  Jesus,  whom 
thou  persecutest,  it  is  hard  for  thee  to  kick  against 
the  pricks.  *  *  Arise  and  go  into  the  city,  and  it 
shall  be  told  thee  what  thou  must  do."  And  when 
Saul  arose  from  the  earth  and  his  eyes  were  opened, 
he  was  blind  and  obliged  to  be  led  by  the  hand 
into  Damascus.  There  was  in  the  city  a  disciple 
named  Ananias,  to  whom  the  Lord  appeared  in  a 
vision  and  said,  "Arise  and  go  into  the  street 
which  is  called  Straight,  and  inquire  in  the  house 
of  Judas  for  one  called  Saul  of  Tarsus."  Ananias 
obeyed  the  heavenly  vision,  and  was  made  instru- 
mental in  restoring  Saul's  sight.  After  this  Saul 
remained  some  time  with  the  disciples  at  Damas- 
cus and  preached  to  the  Jews  in  a  remarkable 
manner.  Subsequently  plans  were  laid  to  destroy 
his  life,  which  becoming  known  to  the  disciples, 
they  let  him  down  in  a  basket  over  the  wall,  and 
he  returned  to  Jerusalem.  It  is  said  there  are 
12,000  bearing  the  name  of  christians  in  modern 
Damascus. 

How  many  there  are  who  pass  for  respectable?,, 
the  staple  of  whose  discourse  consists  in  canvass- 
ing the  conduct  and  characters  of  their  neighbours 
or  acquaintances. 

Selected. 

HERIiiirMpiy  HEART. 
Here  is  my  heart — mj  Sod,  I  give  it  thee; 

I  heard  thee  call  and  shy, 
"Not  to  the  world,  my  child,  but  unto  me" — 

I  heard,  and  will  obey. 
Here  is  love's  offering  to  my  King, 
Which  in  gl.^d  sacrifice  I  bring — 
Plere  is  my  heart  1 

Here  is  my  heart — surely  the  gift,  though  poor, 

iMy  God  will  not  despise  ; 
Vainly  and  long  I  sought  to  make  it  pure, 

To  meet  th}'  searching  eyes  ; 
Corrupted  once  in  Adam's  fall, 

The  stains  of  sin  pollute  it  nW — 
My  guilty  heart  I 

Here  is  my  heart— my  heart  so  sad  before, 

Now  by  Thy  grace  made  meet; 
Yet  bruised  and  wearied,  it  can  only  pour 

Its  anguish  at  Thy  feet; 
It  groans  beneath  the  weight  of  sin, 

It  sighs  Salvation's  joy  to  win — 
My  mourning  heart. 

Here  is  my  heart — in  Christ  its  longings  tud. 

Near  to  the  cross  it  draws; 
It  Bays,  "  Thou  art  my  portion,  0  my  Friend! 

Thy  blood  my  ransom  was." 
And  in  the  Saviour  it  has  found 

What  blessedness  and  jjoace  abouniJ — 
My  trusting  heart. 

Here  is  my  heart — ah  I  Holy  Spirit,  come, 

Its  nature  to  renew. 
And  consccraie  it  wholly  as  thy  home, 

A  temple  fair  and  true. 
Teach  it  to  love  and  serve  Thee  more, 

To  fear  Thee,  trust  Thc<>,  and  adore — 
My  cleansed  heart  1 

Here  is  my  heart — it  trembles  to  draw  near 

The  glory  of  Thy  throne;  • 
Give  It  the  sliining  robe  Thy  servants  wear, 

Of  righteousness  Tiiine  own  ; 
Its  pride  and  folly  chase  awaj\ 

Aui|  Tl:ou  art  wise,  ivnd  ju^and  true — 
M,v  wn'(h)||  ' 


Here  is  my  heart — 0  Friend  of  friends,  be  near 

To  make  the  tempter  fly  ; 
And  when  my  latest  foe  I  wait  with  fear, 

Give  me  I  he  victory 
Gladly  on  Thy  love  reposing, 

Let  me  say,  when  lite  is  closing, 
''  Here  is  my  heart !" 


Selected. 

TEACHINGS  OF  NATURE. 
Look  on  this  beautiful  world  and  read  the  truth 

In  her  fair  page  ;  see,  every  season  brings 
New  change  to  her  of  everlasting  youth  ; 

Still  the  green  soil  with  joyish  living  things 

Swarms;  the  wide  air  is  full  of  joyous  wings;"" 
And  myriads  still  are  happy  in  the  sleep 

Of  ocean's  azure  gulfs,  and  where  he  flings 
The  restless  surge.    Eternal  love  doth  keep, 
In  his  complacent  arms,  the  earth,  the  air,  the  deep. 

Will,  then,  the  merciful  One,  who  stamped  our  race 
Witb  his  own  image,  and  who  gave  them  sway 

O'er  earth,  and  the  glad  dwellers  on  her  face,  ^ 
Now  that  our  swarming  nations  tar  away 
Are  spread,  where'er  the  moist  earth  drinks  the  day, 

Forget  the  ancient  care  that  taught  and  nursed 
His  latest  offspring?    Will  he  cjuench  the  ray 

Infused  by  his  own  foiming  smile  ai  first, 

And  leave  a  work  so  fair  all  blighted  and  accursed  ? 

Oh  no  I  a  thousand  cheerful  omens  give 

Hope  otj'et  happier  days,  whose  dawn  is  nigh. 

He  who  has  tamed  the  elements  shall  not  live 
The  slave  of  his  own  passions;  he  whose  eye 
Unwinds  the  eternal  dances  of  the  sky. 

And  in  the  abyss  of  brightness  dares  to  span 
The  sun's  broad  circle,  rising  yet  more  bish, 

In  God's  magnificent  works  his  will  shall  scan, 

And  love  and  peace  shall  make  their  paradise  with  man. 

Wm.  C.  Bryant. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

The  More  Excellent  Way. 

At  a  time  when,  perhaps,  the  snares  and  false 
presentations  of  an  unwearied  foe  are  most  nu- 
merously and  seductively  set  for  the  unwary  feel 
of  our  young  Frionds,  and  in  which  some  of  tht 
older  are  in  great  danger  also  of  being  entangled 
it  may  be  well  to  revive  for  our  encouragemeni 
and  help,  some  of  the  christian  directions  for  th( 
way,  by  one  of  the  gifted  pioneers  of  this  religiout 
society. 

The  subjoined,  being  a  part  of  "William  Penn'i 
advice  to  his  children,  is  commended  to  the  seri 
ous  perusal  of  all  those,  who,  setting  out  on  thu 
journey  of  life,  are  often  beset  and  diseoncertet 
by  the  temptations  and  varied  artful  appliances  O' 
Satan.  He  being  a  liar  from  the  beginning,  i 
found  to  be  no  less  so  when  in  the  guise  of  i 
twisting,  twining  serpent,  than  as  a  roaring  lion: 
or  as  an  angel  of  light,  by  all  who  through  inatten 
tion  to  the  Shepherd's  voice,  are  wandering  ii 
the  wilderness  of  this  world  ;  and  especially  b; 
those,  be  they  younger  or  older,  who  have  hearr 
and  in  measure  regarded  the  secret  in-pleadiu; 
voice  of  the  dear  Son  of  God,  but  who  reasouin; 
more  and  more  against  conviction,  and  resistini 
His  Holy  Spirit,  have  made  their  enemies  thei 
lords  ;  and  still  greater  blindness  and  hardness  o 
heart  ensuing,  have  allowed  the  good  seed  to  be 
come  choked  by  the  cares,  riches  and  pleasure 
of  this  transitory  life,  and  are  in  great  danger  c 
so  turning  wholly  to  the  weak  and  beggarly  ele 
ments.  The.se  not  only  bring  forth  no  fruit  t 
perfection  for  themselves,  but,  with  sorrow  be  i 
written,  are  proving  stumbling-blocks  and  hinc 
ranees  to  those  who,  but  for  their  adverse  inflilj 
ence,  might  with  quickened  faith  and  faithfulues;  ' 
.spread  the  sail  to  enter  safely  the  harbour  of  th  j 
kingdom.  \ 

"William  Penu's  advice  is  as  followeth  : — "  I  wi| 
begin  with  that  which  is  the  begiuuiug  of  all  trul 
wisdom  and  happiness,  the  holy  fear  of  God.  I 

"  Children,  fear  God;  that  is  to  say,  have  al 
holy  awe  upon  your  minds  to  avoid  that  which  I 
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evil,  and  a  strict  care  to  embrace  and  do  that 
which  is  good.  The  measure  and  standard  of 
■which  knowledge  and  duty,  is  the  light  of  Christ 
in  your  conscience,  by  which,  as  in  John  iii.  20, 
21,  you  may  clearly  see  your  deeds,  aye  and  your 
words  and  thoughts  too,  are  wrought  in  Grod  or 
T30t;  for  thoughts  are  the  deeds  of  the  mind,  for 
which  you  must  be  judged.  I  say,  with  this  Di- 
■vine  light  of  Christ  in  your  consciences,  you  may 
tiring  your  thoughts,  words  and  works  to  judg- 
ment in  yourselves,  and  have  a  right,  true,  sound 
and  unerring  sense  of  your  duty  towards  God  and 
man.  And  as  you  come  to  obey  this  blessed  light 
in  its  holy  convictions,  it  will  lead  you  out  of  the 
world's  dark  and  degenerate  ways  and  works,  and 
tring  you  into  Christ's  way  and  life,  and  to  be  of 
the  number  of  his  true  self-denying  followers,  to 
take  up  your  cross  for  his  sake,  who  bore  his  for 
jours  ;  and  to  become  the  children  of  the  light, 
putting  it  on,  as  your  holy  armour,  by  which  you 
may  see  and  resist  the  tiery  darts  of  iSatan's  temp- 
tations, and  overcome  him  in  all  his  assaults. 


iiliniit, 
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*    "  Christ  is  not  received  hy  them 
that  resist  his  light  and  Spirit  in  their  hearts  ; 
nor  can  they  have  the  benefit  of  his  birth,  life, 
death,  resurrection,  intercession,  &c.,  who  rebel 
against  the  light.    Grod  sent  his  Son  to  bless  us, 
in  turning  us  from  the  evil,  for  that  turns  you 
.tiway  from  God;  and  wherein  you  have  done  evil, 
do  so  no  more :  but  be  ye  turned,  my  dear  chil- 
•dren,  from  evil,  in  thought,  as  well  as  in  word  and 
deed,  or  that  will  turn  you  from  God,  your  Crea- 
tor, and  Christ  whom  he  has  given  you  for  your 
Bedeemer ;  who  redeems  and  saves  his  people 
from  their  sins.  Tit.  ii.  14,  not  in  their  sins. 
Kead  Acts  ii.  and  Heb.  viii.,  and  the  christian  dis- 
pensation will  appear  to  be  that  of  the  Spirit, 
which  sin  quencheth,  hardens  the  heart  against 
ill  and  bolts  the  door  upon.    This  holy  Divine  prin- 
8  ciple  is  called  grace  too,  1  Tit.  ii.  11,  12;  there 
jou  will  see  the  nature  and  of&ce  of  it,  and  its 
blessed  effects  upon  those  ftiat  were  taught  of  it 
in  the  primitive  days.   And  why  grace  ?  Because 
it  is  God's  love  and  not  our  desert;  his  goodwill, 
his  kindness.    '  He  so  loved  the  world,  that  he 
gave  his  only  begotten  Son  into  the  world,  that 
whosoever  believeth  in  him  should  not  perish,  but 
have  everlasting  life; '  and  this  holy  Son  is  de- 
clared in  John  i.  14,  16,  to  be  full  of  grace  and 
truth,  and  that  of  his  grace  we  receive  grace  for 
grace,  that  is,  we  receive  of  him  the  fulness,  what 
measure  of  grace  we  need.    And  the  Lord  told 
Paul  in  his  great  trials,  when  ready  to  stagger 
about  the  sufficiency  of  the  grace  he  had  received, 
i|  to  deliver  him  ;  '  My  grace  is  sufficient  for  thee  !' 

0  children,  love  the  grace,  hearken  to  this  grace ; 
it  will  teach  you,  it  will  sanctify  you,  it  will  lead 
you  to  the  rest  and  kingdom  of  God,  as  it  taught 
the  saints  of  old,  first,  what  to  deny,  viz  :  To  deny 
ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts  ;'  and  then  what  to 
do,  viz. ;  '  to  live  soberly,  righteously  and  godly 
in  this  present  world !'  And  He  who  is  full  of 
grace,  is  full  of  light,  and  He  who  is  full  of  light, 

pleasaie  is  the  quickening  Spirit,  who  gives  a  manifesta- 
tion of  his  Spirit  to  every  one  to  profit  with  ; 

1  Cor.  xii.  7.    And  He  that  is  the  quickening 
tl  Spirit  is  the  Truth.    I  am  the  way,  the  truth  and 

the  life,  said  he  to  his  poor  followers ;  J ohn  xiv.  6. 
And  if  the  Truth  makes  you  free,  said  he  to  the 
Jews,  then  you  are  free  indeed ;  John  viii.  32,  36. 
And  this  Truth  sheds  abroad  itself  in  man,  and 
begets  truth  in  the  inward  parts,  and  makes  false, 
rebellious,  hypocritical  man,  a  true  man  of  God 
again.  Truth  in  the  inward  parts,  is  of  great 
price  with  the  Lord.  And  why  is  it  called  Truth  ? 
Because  it  tells  man  the  truth  of  his  spiritual 
lijjua  state;  it  shows  him  his  state,  deals  plainly  with 
him,  and  sets  his  sins  in  order  before  him. 


*  *  *  "  This  is  that  which  is  come 
by  Christ,  and  a  measure  of  this  light,  spirit, 
grace  and  truth,  is  given  to  every  man  and  woman 
to  see  their  way  to  go  by.  This  is  that  which 
distinguishes  Friends  from  all  other  societies, 
as  they  are  found  walking  in  the  same,  which 
leads  out  of  the  vain  honours,  compliments,  lusts 
and  pleasures  of  the  wojld. 

0  my  dear  children,  this  is  thepearl  of  price ; 
part  with  all  for  it,  but  never  part  with  it  for  all 
the  world.  This  is  the  Gospel  leaven,  to  leaven 
you,  that  is,  sanctify  and  season  you  in  body,  soul 
and  spirit,  to  God,  your  heavenly  Father's  use  and 
service,  and  your  own  lasting  comfort.  Yea,  this 
is  the  Divine  and  incorruptible  Seed  of  the  king- 
dom ;  of  which  all  truly  regulated  men  and  women, 
christians  of  Christ's  making,  are  born.  Keceive 
it  into  your  hearts,  give  it  room  there,  let  it  take 
deep  root  in  you,  and  you  will  be  faithful  unto 
God  in  every  good  word  and  work.  As  you  take 
heed  to  it,  and  the  holy  enlightenings  and  motions 
of  it,  you  will  have  a  perfect  discerning  of  the 
spirit  of  this  world,  in  all  its  appearances,  in  your- 
selves and  others;  the  motions,  temptations  and 
workings  of  it,  as  to  pride,  vanity,  eovetousness, 
revenge,  uncleanness,  hypocrisy  and  every  evil 
way;  you  will  see  the  world  in  all  its  shapes  and 
features,  and  you  will  be  able  to  judge  the  world 
by  it,  and  the  spirit  of  the  world  in  all  its  appear- 
ances :  you  will  see  as  I  have  done  that  there  is 
much  to  deny,  much  to  suffer  and  much  to  do ; 
and  you  will  see  that  there  is  no  power  or  virtue 
hut  in  the  light,  spirit,  grace  and  truth  of  Christ, 
to  carry  you  through  the  world  to  God's  glory  and 
your  everlasting  peace.  Yea,  you  will  see  what 
religion  is  from  above,  and  what  is  from  below ; 
what  is  of  God's  working,  and  of  man's  making 
and  forcing ;  also  what  ministry  is  of  his  Spirit 
and  giving,  and  what  of  man's  studying,  framing 
and  imposing.  You  wil^  I  say,  discern  the  rise, 
nature,  tokens  and  fruits  of  the  true  from  the  false 
ministry,  and  what  worship  is  spiritual,  and  what 
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carnal ;  and  what  honour  is  of  God,  and  what  that 
honour  is,  which  is  from  below,  of  men,  yea,  fal- 
len men,  which  the  Jews  and  the  world  so  gene- 
rally love,  and  which  is  spoken  against  in  John 
V.  44.  You  will  see  the  vain  and  evil  communi- 
cation, that  corrupts  good  manners;  the  snares 
of  much  company  and  business,  and  especially  the 
danger  of  the  friendship  of  this  present  evil  world. 
And  you  will  also  see,  that  the  testimony  unto  which 
the  eternal  God  hath  brought  our  poor  Friends, 
as  to  religion,  worship,  truth-speaking,  ministry, 
plainness^  simplicity,  and  moderation  in  apparel, 
furniture, -food,  salutation,  as  you  may  read  in 
their  loritings,  from  the  very  beginning,  is  a  true 
and  heavenly  testimony  of  his  mind,  will,  work 
and  dispensation  in  this  last  age  of  the  world  to 
mankind,  being  the  revival  of  true  Christianity  : 
where  your  most  tender  father  prays  that  you 
may  be  kept,  and  charges  you  to  watch  that  you 
may  be  preserved  in  the  faith  and  practice  of  that 
blessed  testimony  ;  and  count  it  no  small  mercy 
from  God,  and  honour  to  you,  that  you  come  of 
parents  who  counted  nothing  too  dear  or  near  to 
part  with,  nor  too  great  to  do  or  suffer,  that  they 
might  approve  themselves  to  God,  and  testify  their 
love  to  his  most  precious  Truth  in  the  inward 
parts,  in  their  .generation."  F.  L.  vol.  5,  pp 
295,  296.  _____ 

For  "  The  Friend." 

Some  time  ago,  a  statement  appeared  in  one  of 
the  newspapers  in  this  city,  respecting  the  sum 
which  would  result  from  the  putting  out  of  one 
cent,  at  six  per  cent,  compound  interest  at  the 
commencement  of  the  christian  era,  and  letting  it 
accumulate  till  the  present  time.  The  amount 
stated  was  so  entirely  incredible,  that  I  was  in- 


duced to  go  into  a  careful  calculation,  to  see  how 
much  one  cent  would  amount  to,  if  placed  at  six 
per  cent,  interest  1868  years  ago,  and  the  interest 
reinvested  at  the  same  rate  at  the  end  of  each  year 
till  the  present  time.  The  result  of  the  calculation 
is  so  curious  and  astonishing,  that  I  have  thought 
it  might  prove  interesting  to  the  readers  of  "  The 
Friend." 

Let  us  suppose  there  are  1,000,000,000  human 
beings  on  the  earth,  (which  is  probably  not  far 
from  the  correct  number,)  the  accumulated  princi- 
pal and  interest  would  be  sufficient  give  to  each  of 
these  persons  over  forty  millions  of  golden  balls  of 
the  size  of  the  globe  we  inhabit.  Now  I  do  not  sup- 
pose there  is  a  single  person  of  ordinary  intelli- 
gence who  will,  at  first  sight,  believe  this  fact, 
unless,  indeed,  they  have  made  some  similar  cal- 
culations, and  are  familiar  with  the  amazing  rate 
at  which  sums  of  this  kind  increase  in  a  long 
course  of  years ;  it  will,  therefore,  be  necessary 
to  go  somewhat  into  particulars,  and  prove  the 
correctness  of  this  assertion. 

The  increase  is  very  slow  at  first,  but  the  amount 
gradually  increasing  every  year,  the  interest  must 
of  necessity  increase  in  the  same  ratio.  At  the 
end  of  the  fir.st  year,  the  united  principal  and  in- 
terest will  be  IjHo  cts.,  at  the  end  of  the  second 
year,  nearly  lyy^j  cts  ,  at  the  third  year,  nearly 
li  cts.,  and  so,  increasing  slowly,  till  at  the  end  of 
the  twelfth  year  it  will  be  a  little  over  2  cts.  For 
the  simplification  of  the  sum,  let  us  saj  that  it  is 
exactly  2  cts.  Now,  if  our  one  cent  has  doubled 
in  the  past  twelve  years,  and  become  2  cents,  this 
larger  sum  of  two  cents  must  double  in  the  next 
twelve  years,  for  its  treatment  is  precisely  similar, 
the  interest  being  continually  reinvested  at  the 
close  of  every  year  ;  it  is  therefore  plain,  that  we 
will  have  4  cents  at  the  end  of  the  second  period 
of  twelve  years,  and  so  on,  the  capital  consUujtly 
doubling  at  the  end  of  each  dozen  years.  In  1863 
years  there  are  150  periods  of  twelve  years  each, 
and  three  years  over ;  it  is  therefore  evident,  that 
our  capital  will  have  doubled  150  times,  by  the 
end  of  1860  years,  and  will  be  further  augmented 
by  the  interest  accruing  during  the  remaining 
three  years  needed  to  bring  the  time  up  to  the  pre- 
sent date;  let  us  then  double  one  cent  150  times, 
and  then  put  out  the  amount  at  six  per  cent,  in- 
terest for  three  years,  reinvesting  the  interest 
with  the  principal  at  the  end  of  every  year,  and 
we  will  find  the  result  to  be  something  over  500,- 
000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,  000, 000,- 
000,000,000  '  dollars.  But  we  must  remember 
that  our  money  rather  more  than  doubles  itself 
in  twelve  years,  and  if  we  take  this  fraction  into 
account,  we  will  find  the  amount  to  be  548,003,- 
001,705,907,087,338,300,449,936,138,150,840,- 
000,000  dollars. 

Now  to  make  the  calculation  in  this  way,  re- 
quires a  good  deal  of  figuring  ;  let  us,  therefore, 
adopt  another  form  of  proof,  to  save  the  time  of 
those  who  do  not  desire  to  linger  so  long  over  it. 
If  one  cent  doubles  in  twelve  years,  becoming 
two  cents,  and  if  these  two  become  four  in  the 
next  twelve  years,  and  they  in  turn  become 
eight  in  the  next  twelve  years,  and  so  on,  it  fol- 
lows that  in  120  years  the  amount  will  be  1024 
cents,  for 

The  amount  at  the  end  of    12  years  is       2  cts. 
a        '«  24         "  4  •' 
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in  other  words,  the  one  cent  has  increased  in 
120  years  to  $10.2-1,  or  more  than  one  thousand 
fold, — let  us  say  exactly  one  thousand  fold.  Now 
if  it  be  true  that  one  sura  of  money  treated  in  this 
manner  increases  one  thousand  fold  in  120  years, 
any  other  sum  must  increase  in  the  same  propor- 
tion in  the  same  time  ;  therefore,  in  the  second 
period  of  120  years,  our  increased  capital  of 
§10.24,  will  become  §10,240.00  ;  and  in  the  third 
period  of  120  years,  this  will  become  §10,240,- 
000.00.  Proceeding  thus  by  periods  of  120  years, 
we  will  find  that  at  the  end  of  1800  years  we  shall 
have  §10,240,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,- 
000,000,000,000,000;  assuming  as  before,  that 
any  sum  will  double  every  twelve  years,  we  will 
have  at  the  end  of  sixty  years  more  §327,680,- 
000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,  000,  000,- 
000,000,  which  in  three  years  more  will  amount 
to  about  390,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000 
O00,000,000,u00,000,000  dollars.  This  amount 
is  somewhat  smaller  than  that  previously  ob- 
tained, owing  to  our  assuming  that  our  capital 
increases  only  1000  times  in  each  period  of  120 
years,  whereas  we  saw  that  it  really  increased 
1024  times  ;  if  we  had  used  this  latter  number, 


the  coincidence  between  the  two  methods  of  proof  Spirit.    And  that  we  may  obtain  the  Spirit,  we 


would  have  been  complete,  but  the  number  1000 
is  so  much  more  convenient  a  multiplier,  simply 
causing  the  addition  of  three  noughts  to  the  mul- 
tiplicand at  each  multiplication,  that  I  have  used 
it  for  the  sahe  of  brevity. 

Now,  what  sum  in  dollars  would  be  required  to 
furnish  every  one  of  the  1,000,000,000  human 
beings  with  a  golden  ball  of  the  size  of  the  world  ? 
If  we  assume  the  earth  to  be  a  sphere  of  8000 
miles  diameter,  it  will  contain  268,083,200,000 
cubic  miles  ;  there  are  147,197,952,000  cubic 
feet  in  a  cubic  mile;  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot 
of  gold  of  the  standard  of  the  coin  of  the  United 
States,  is  1140  lbs  avoirdupoise ;  and  the  value 
of  an  avoirdupoise  pound  of  gold  of  that  standard 
of  fineness,  is  §271.32.  If,  therefore,  we  multiply 
together  the  number  of  cubic  miles  in  the  earth, 
(268,083,200,000,)  the  number  of  cubic  feet  in  a 
cubic  mile,  (147,197,952,000,)  the  weight  in 
avoirdupoise  pounds  of  a  cubic  foot  of  gold, 
(1140,)  the  value  of  an  avoirdupoise  pound  of 
gold,  (§271.32,)  and  the  number  of  inhabitants 
on  the  world,  (say  1,000,000,000,)  we  shall  get 
the  value  we  seek.  The  result  of  this  multipli- 
cation is  §12,205,568,8S7,3G4,486,43U,720,000,- 
O00,00u, 000,000;  divide  this  number  into  the 
amount  which  we  found  one  cent  would  amount  to 
in  1863years,  viz.,  548,063,001,705,907,0^7,338,- 
500,449,936,133,150,840,000,000,  dollars,  and 
■we  obtain  the  quotient  44,902,700  and  a  fraction, 
■which  is  the  number  of  golden  balls  of  the  size  of 
the  earth  to  each  human  being. 

Philadelphia,  2d  mo.,  18G4. 


this  is  one  thing  observeable,  between  natural  and 
spiritual  strength  in  the  overcoming  of  evil. 
Natural  strength  seeks  always  to  throw  off  the 
evil,  and  so  it  prevails ;  but  spiritual  strength 
never  seeks  the  removing  of  the  evil,  but  let  the 
evil  be  what  it  will,  it  stands  to  it,  and  overconies 
it.  For  the  strength  of  the  Spirit  is  able,  easily 
to  overcome  all  evils  that  can  happen  to  flesh  and 
blood,  whether  they  arise  from  earth  or  hell.  And 
thus,  those  blessed  martyrs  mentioned,  Hebr.  xi., 
and  thousands  and  ten  thousands  of  their  consorts 
since,  have  overcome  cruel  mockings  and  scourg- 
ings,  and  bonds,  and  imprisonment,  and  stoning, 
and  sawing  in  sunder,  and  slaying  with  the  sword, 
and  all  the  woes  of  poverty  and  want,  and  ban- 
ishment, and  of  living  in  wildernesses  and  caves, 
and  dens  of  the  earth  ;  these,  and  all  other  evils, 
they  have  mightily  overcome,  by  this  only  power 
of  the  Spirit  coming  upon  them.  Thus,  we  stand 
in  need  of  the  power  of  the  Spirit,  to  overcome 
aflliction  and  persecution,  and  how  much  power 
we  have,  in  affliction  and  persecution,  to  endure 
them  and  overcome  them,  just  so  much  of  the 
power  of  the  Spirit  we  have,  and  no  more. 
"  The  way  to  obtain  this  power,  is  to  obtain  the 


must  first  prepare  ourselves  to  receive  the  Spirit 

"  Now,  this  preparation  doth  not  stand,  (as 
Papists  teach,  and  many  ignorant  persons  among 
ourselves  think,)  in  sweeping  the  soul  from  sin, 
and  then  strewing  it  with  graces,  that  so  wo  may 
be  fit  to  receive  the  Spirit.  For  first,  the  sweep- 
ing of  the  soul  from  sin,  is  not  a  work  of  our  own 


and  of  other  things,  then  he  becomes  poor  in 
spirit,  and  such  the  Spirit  always  fills,  and  des- 
cends into  with  a  wonderful  and  irresistible  pow- 
er, and  fills  the  outer  and  inner  man,  and  all  the 
superior  and  inferior  faculties  of  the  soul  with 
himself,  and  all  the  things  of  God.  And  this  is 
the  second  work  of  the  Spirit  to  fill  those  whom 
he  hath  emptied." 

Among  the  "  usual  and  ordinary  means  through 
which  the  Spirit  doth  this,"  William  Dell  notices 
first,  "  the  hearing  of  the  word  preached.  But 
here  we  must  distinguish  of  the  word.  And 
[therefore,  '  how  beautiful  are  the  feet  of  them 
that  publish  the  gospel  of  peace  !'  for  nothing  is 
so  sweet  and  precious  as  the  word  of  the  gospel, 
which  brings  with  it  the  Holy  Spirit.  This  you 
may  see,  Acts.  x.  44,  where  it  is  said,  that '  whilst 
%ter  yet  spake,  the  Holy  Ghost  fell  on  all  them" 
tlratr' heard  the  word.'  And  therefore,  also  the 
gospel  is  called  '  the  ministration  of  the  Spirit 
because,  as  it  proceeds  from  the  Spirit,  and  the 
Holy  Spirit  gives  utterance,  so  it  also  conveys  the 
Spirit  to  the  faithful.  Now,  the  gift  of  tongues 
and  miracles,  and  other  such  like  gifts,  are  at  the 
present  ceased  in  the  church ;  but  the  gift  of  the 
Spirit  is  not  ceased,  and  this  the  Lord  still  joins 
with  the  ministry  of  the  gospel. 

"  The  second  means,  is  faith  in  the  word  heard, 
For  it  is  not  every  one  that  hears  the  word, 
that  receives  the  Spirit:  but  only  they  that 
hear  with  the  hearing  of  faith.  For  if  thou  hear 
the  word  of  the  gospel  a  thousand  times,  and 
wantest  faith,  thou  shalt  never  receive  the  Spirit, 


For  "  Tlie  Friend." 

Extracts  from  the  Writings  of  William  Dell, 

(Coiitinuffd  from  pugo  18U.) 

"  Lastly,  all  christians  stand  in  need  of  the 
■power  of  the  Spirit  to  overcome  afflictions  and 
persecutions,  from  which  it  is  impossible  they 
should  be  free  in  this  world,  they  being  contrary 
to  the  world,  and  the  whole  world  to  them.  A 
■natural  unn  who  hath  no  strength  in  himself,  but 
liis  own  strength,  faints  and  fails  under  affliction 
and  persecution  :  but  the  faithful  have  iu  them 
fitrcngth  above  natural  strength,  strcnirth  above 
the  .strength  of  men,  even  the  stTcngth  of  the 
J^pirit  coiuin;.'  on  them,  and  so  they  endure  and 
overcome.  Our  spirits  are  weak  spirits,  and  are 
conqurred  by  every  evil;  but  when  they  are 
fctreiigthencm  d  by  the  power  of  God.x' Spirit,  they 
ere  over  all  evils,  more  than  conquerors.  And 


before  the  coming  of  the  Spirit,  but  a  work  of  the  for  unbelief  shuts  up  the  heart  against  the  Sj)irit ; 

and  ever  opposes  and  resists  the  Spirit,  and  never 
receives  it.  But  faith  opens  the  heart  to  receive 
the  Spirit. 

"  The  third  means  is  prayer.  For  Christ  hath 
said,  the  Spirit  is  given  to  them  that  ask  it.  And 
the  disciples  when  they  were  to  receive  the  prom- 
ise of  the  Spirit,  '  coiitinued  with  one  accord  in 
prayer  and  supplication,'  Acts.  i.  14.  For  God, 
who  hath  promised  to  give  us  his  Spirit,  hath 
commanded  us  to  ask  it ;  and  when  God  hath  a. 
mind  to  give  us  the  Spirit,  he  puts  us  in  mind  to 
ask  it :  yea  God  gives  us  the  Spirit,  that  by  it 
we  may  ask  the  Spirit,  seeing  no  man  can  ask  the 
Spirit  but  by  the  Spirit."  ******* 
As  one  of  the  means  whereby  is  experienced  an 
increase  of  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the 
hearts  of  believers,  William  Dell  commends,  "  to 
turn  ourselves  daily  from  the  creature  to  God. 
For  the  more  we  enlarge  our  hearts  towards  the 
creature,  the  less  capable  are  we  of  the  Spirit  of 
God.  For  to  live  much  upon  the  creature,  is 
to  live  much  according  to  the  flesh,  and  this 
quenches  and  straightens  the  Spirit  in  us.  *  * 
*  *  And  the  more  free  and  loose  we  are  from  the 
creature,  the  more  capable  are  we  of  God's  Spirit, 
and  the  operations  of  it.  He  that  lives  at  greatest 
distance  from  the  world,  and  hath  least  commu- 
nion with  the  things  of  it,  hath  always  the  greatest 
proportion  of  God's  Spirit.  For,  as  the  Apostle 
saith,  '  If  any  man  love  the  world,  tho  love  of  the 
Father  is  not  in  him  :'  so,  if  any  man  love  the 
Father,  the  love  of  the  world  is  not  in  him  :  now, 
the  more  any  one  loves  the  Father,  the  less  ho 
loves  the  world,  and  the  less  he  loves  the  world, 
the  more  the  Spirit  dwells  iu  him. 

"  To  cease  daily  from  our  own  works.  The 
more  we  act  ourselves,  the  less  doth  the  Spirit 
act  in  us.  And  therefore,  [in  the  work  of  relig- 
ion,] we  must  from  day  to  day,  cease  from  our 
own  works,  from  the  operations  of  our  own  minds, 
and  understandings,  and  wills,  and  affections,  and 
must  not  be  the  authors  of  our  own  actions.  For 
we  being  flesh  ourselves,  whatever  we  do  is  fleshly, 
seeing  the  efl'ect  cannot  be  better  than  the  cause. 


Spirit  itself,  after  it  is  come.  For  no  flesh  can 
clear  the  soul  of  one  sin  ;  it  is  the  Spirit  must  do 
that.  And  secondly,  for  the  strewing  of  the  soul 
with  grace,  neither  is  this  a  work  of  our  own,  but 
a  work  of  the  Spirit  itself,  after  it  is  come.  For 
the  Spirit  itself  brings  all  grace  with  it,  and  be- 
fore the  coming  of  the  Spirit,  there  is  no  grace  at 
all.  So  that  we  cannot  by  any  acts  of  our  own, 
prepare  ourselves  to  receive  the  Spirit.  For  it  is 
not  any  work  of  our  own,  upon  ourselves,  but  the 
immediate  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  us,  that 
can  make  us  fit  to  receive  himself.  It  lies  wholly 
in  his  own  power  and  goodness,  first  to  prepare  iu 
us  a  place  for  himself,  and  then  after  to  receive 
and  entertain  himself,  in  that  place  he  hath  mo 
prepared.  Now  the  works  of  the  Spirit,  whereby 
he  first  prepares  us  for  himself,  and  then  entertains 
himself  in  us,  are  these  two  especially  : — 

"First.  He  empties  us;  and  Secondly.  He 
fills  us  with  himself,  whom  he  hath  made  empty. 

"  He  empties  us.  And  this  emptying  us  is 
the  first  and  chief  work  of  the  Spirit  upon  the 
elect,  whereby  he  prepares  them  to  receive  him- 
self. For  the  more  empty  a  man  is  of  other 
things,  the  more  capable  he  is  of  the  Spirit. 
********* 

And  so,  if  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  is  God,  must 
come  into  us;  all  mortal  and  unstable  creatures, 
together  with  sin  and  ourselves,  and  whatever 
else  is  in  us,  must  go  forth.  Human  reason  and 
human  wisdom,  and  righteousness,  and  power, 
and  knowledge,  cannot  receive  the  Holy  Spirit  : 
but  we  must  be  emptied  of  these,  if  ever  we  would 
receive  him. 

"  We  must  thus  suffer  ourselves  to  be  prepared 
by  the  Spirit  to  receive  the  Spirit,  but  with  this 
caution,  that  when  the  Spirit  of  God  hath  wrought 
this  in  us,  we  do  not  attribute  it  to  ourselves  as 
our  own  work,  nor  think  anything  of  ourselves, 
but  descend  into  our  own  mere  nothing.  Other- 
wise we  shall  be  a  hindrance  to  the  Spirit,  that 
lie  cannot  work  iu  us  after  a  more  excellent  man- 
ner. 

"  And  when  a  man  is  thus  empty  of  himself; 
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And  if  wc  mingle  the  works  of  our  flesh  with  the 
works  of  God's  Spirit,  he  will  cease  from  working 
in  us.  Eut  the  less  wc  act  in  ourselves,  accord- 
ing to  the  principles  of  our  corrupt  nature,  the 
more  will  the  Spirit  act  in  us,  according  to  the 
principles  of  the  Divine  nature.  But  our  own 
works  are  always  a  mighty  impediment  to  the 
operations  of  the  Spirit. 

CTobe  continued.) 


Daniel's  Reward. — When  Belshazzar,  the  sa- 
crilegious idolater,  was  alarmed  at  the  mysterious 
writing  upon  the  walls  of  his  banqueting-room,  he 
promised  Daniel  that  if  he  would  make  known  the 
interpretation  of  those  words  wiiich  the  mifaculous 
hand  had  inscribed,  he  should  be  clothed  with 
scarlet,  and  have  a  chain  of  gold  about  his  neck, 
and  be  proclaimed  the  third  ruler  in  the  kingdom. 
Daniel  performed  the  task  and  received  the  reward. 
But  here  the  question  arises,  Why  was  the  third 
rank  promised  to  him  ?  Why  not  tne  second, 
which  he  seems  to  have  enjoyed  under  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, as  Joseph  had  done  under  Pharaoh,  and 
Mordecai  under  Ahasuerus  ?  To  this  question 
there  was  for  a  long  time  no  satisfactory  answer. 
But  in  the  year  1854,  Henry  Rawlinson  made 
the  important  discovery,  from  documents  obtained 
from  the  ancient  site  of  "  Ur  of  the  Chaldees," 
that  Nabonadius,  the  son-in-law  and  successor  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  associated  with  him  in  the  gov- 
ernment, during  the  latter  years  of  his  reign,  his 
son  Belshazzar,  and  allowed  him  the  royal  title. 
There  were,  therefore,  two  kings  at  that  time ; 
Belshazzar  himself  occupied  the  second  place  of 
bonour,  and  hence  the  highest  position  to  which 
my  subject  could  be  elevatpd  was  that  of  the 
hird  personage  in  the  empire. —  Watchman, 


Be  not  conformed  to  the  world,  but  come  out 
rom  it,  and  be  separate,  is  an  injunction  of  uni- 
versal obligation  ;  our  only  safe  rule  in  our  iater- 
uixture  with  society. 
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SECOND  MONTH  20,  1S64. 


The  Executive  Board  of  the  Association  of 
fiends  of  Philadelphia  and  its  vicinity,  for  the 
elief  of  Coloured  Freedmen,  has  been  and  con- 
inues  to  be  steadily  engaged  in  carrying  out  in 
arious  modes,  the  great  object  had  in  view,  viz., 
elieving  and  helping  the  thousands  of  this  poor 
eople  whose  destitution  and  sufiering  appeal  so 
)udly  to  our  pity,  our  sympathy  and  our  aid. 

Having  forwarded  many  thousands  of  comfort- 
ble  garments,  beside  blankets,  &c.,  to  diiferent 
laces  where  the  want  appeared  to  be  the  greatest, 
ad  contributed  various  necessaries  for  the  preser- 
atiou  and  comfort  of  the  sick,  they  are  at  the 
resent  time  endeavouring  to  encourage  and  assist 
io.se  negroes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Yorktown, 

irginia,  and  in  places  adjacent,  who  are  living 
1  lands  appropriated  by  the  G  overnment  for  their 
se,  and  striving  to  become  self-supporting,  by 
irnishing  them  with  some  agricultural  imple- 
lents,  and  seeds,  roots,  &c.,  for  planting.  _  Ar- 
ingements  are  also  being  perfected,  for  giving 
16  children  of  the.sc  freedmen  the  elements  of  a 
)mmon  English  education  ;  and,  it  is  expected 
lat,  in  a  very  short  time,  schools  will  be  in  ope- 

tion  which  will  accommodate  several  hundreds, 
eachers  competent  to  prosecute  the  work  with 
lergy  and  patient  perseverance,  are  wanted  to 
hour  in  this  interestin'r  tield. 


It  having  been  ascertained  that  those  freedmen 
who  are  making  eiforts  to  support  themselves,  by 
farming,  or  by  their  daily  labour,  and  who,  owing 
to  the  interdiction  of,  or  the  restriction  on  free 
trade,  are  obliged  to  purchase  the  articles  they 
require  for  living,  of  the  army  sutlers,  are  com- 
pelled to  pay  enormous  and  unreasonable  prices 
for  any  thing  they  thus  obtain,  and  the  Govern- 
ment having  offered  to  open  the  way  for  Friends 
to  establish  a  store  or  stores,  at  Old  Point  Comfort, 
Yorktown,  &c.,  for  the  sale  of  goods  to  the  freed- 
men exclusively,  the  Board  has  concluded  to 
make  the  experiment,  on  a  limited  scale,  with  the 
intention  of  supplying  all  needful  goods,  at  prices 
which  will  pay  the  necessary  expenses,  but  no 
more.  If  the  liberality  of  Friends  will  supply 
the  needful  c;ipital  for  making  this  experiment 
successful,  there  will  be  a  double  good  performed  ; 
the  poor  coloured  people  will  be  protected  from 
extortion,  which  now  soon  strips  them  of  all  they 
earn,  and  thus  be  prevented  from  becoming  dis- 
couraged in  their  praiseworthy  efforts  to  maintain 
themselves.  There  are  about  thirty  thousand  of 
them  in  the  vicinity  of  Fortress  Monroe,  Point 
Comfort  and  Yorktown,  who  may  be  greatly  bene- 
fitted by  the  accomplishment  of  this  enterprise. 

While  urging  on  these  diiferent  branches  of 
the  great  work  in  which  Friends  in  this  country 
have  engaged  so  heartily,  care  is  taken  to  keep  a 
quantity  of  clothing  for  women  and  children 
made  up ;  to  be  sent  to  such  places  as  there  may 
be  a  demand  for  the  immediate  relief  of  suffering, 
whether  among  the  sick,  or  those  who  have  just 
arrived  within  the  Union  lines,  confining  its  dis- 
tribution, at  present,  however,  to  the  destitute 
women  and  children  in  Virginia  and  North  Caro- 
lina. The  Women's  Branch  of  the  Association 
continues  to  give  its  efl[icient  attention  and  labour 
to  this  portion  of  the  operations. 

It  will  be  seen  by  this  imperfect  sketch,  that 
the  need  for  funds  to  meet  the  pressing  de- 
mands continually  presented  to  the  notice  of  the 
Board,  is  by  no  means  lessened,  and  that  the  wants 
and  sufferings  of  our  long  despoiled  and  degraded 
fellow  countrymen,  which  have  called  forth  the 
liberal  contributionsso  cheerfully  made  by  Friends, 
are  still  appealing  to  them  with  the  same  force, 
and  we  trust  will  continue  ,to  meet  with  a  like 
response. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
Foreign. — News  from  England  to  the  2d  inst.  The 
most  important  subject  treated  of  in  the  British  journals 
is  tli:it  relating  to  the  threatened  war  on  account  of  the 
Schleswig  territory.  The  information  is  somewhat  con- 
tradictory, but  r.Uher  in  favor  of  peace.  The  Austro- 
Piussian  troops  were  advancing  from  the  sea-port  of 
Kiel  towards  the  Eider  canal,  and  their  commander  has 
demanded  the  evacuation  of  Schleswig  by  the  Danes. 
The  Danish  minister  has  also  withdrawn  from  Vienna. 
The  other  European  Powers  seem,  however,  united  in 
the  determination  to  prevent  war  if  possible.  It  is  as- 
serted that  the  British  government  has  sent  strong  re- 
monstrances to  Vienna  and  Berlin,  and  that  France  and 
Prussia  are  in  unison  with  England.  The  Morning  Post 
asserts,  that  as  surely  as  the  Germans  cross  the  Eider,^ 
so  surely  will  they  array  against  themselves  the  arms  of 
England,  and  find"  France  moving  on  the  Rhine,  and  the 
Italians  in  Venetia.  The  Times  and  Globe  speak  in  a 
similar  strain.  It  is  asserted  that  an  alliance  has  been 
concluded  between  Denmark  and  Sweden.  In  the  French 
C!hambers,  Thiers  strongly  condemned  the  Mexican  ex- 
pedition, and  demanded  that  France  should  treat  with 
Juarez,  the  President  of  Mexico.  Berryer  contended 
that  France  had  been  worsted,  and  the  government 
ought  to  recede.  De  Auge  defended  the  expedition  as 
just,  and  asserted  that  it'  was  impossible  to  treat  with 
Juarez.  The  opposition  members  strongly  advocate  a 
rupture  of  diplomatic  relations  with  Russia,  and  the  as- 
sertion of  the  rights  of  Poland;  also  the  withdrawal  of 
the  French  garrison  from  Rome.  Singapore  dates  of 
First  month  4lh,  say,  that  the  f)irate  Alabama  left  that 
port  on  the  24lb  ult.,  and  afterwards,  when  in  the  Straits 


of  Malacca,  burnt  the  British  ship  Montaban,  and  the 
American  ships  Sonora  and  Highlander.  The  United 
States  steamer  Mohican  had  left  Table  Bay  in  search  of 
the  Alabama.  It  is  stated  that  the  Danish  government 
has  purchased  a  powerful  iron-clad  vessel  in  the  Clyde, 
which  was  reported  to  have  been  constructed  for  the 
Southern  Confederacy.  It  is  announced  that  the  Great 
Eastern  will  be  peremptorily  sold  at  aYiction  on  the  17th 
inst.,  unless  previously  disposed  of  by  private  contract. 
The  Liverpool  cotton  market  was  quiet,  New  Orleans 
middlings,  21\d.  Stock  in  port  254,000  bales,  of  which 
29,000  bales  were  American.  Breadstuffs  dull  with  a 
declining  tendency.    Consols,  90^. 

United  States. — Congre-^s. — The  Senate  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  have  reported  a  joint  resolution  (or  the 
consideration  of  Congress,  as  follows:  Resolved  by  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  two-thirds  of 
both  House?  concurring,  the  following  article  shall  be 
proposed  to  the  Legislatures  of  the  several  States  as  aa 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
which,  when  adopted  by  three-fourths  of  said  Legisla- 
tures, shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as  a  part 
of  the  said  Constitution,  namely  : 

"Article  13.  Neither  slavery  nor  inToluntary  servitude, 
except  as  a  punishment  for  crime,  whereof  the  offender 
shall  have  been  duly  convicted,  shall  exist  within  the 
United  States  or  any  place  subject  to  their  jurisdiction. 

"Section  2.  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  this 
article  by  appropriate  legislation." 

The  enrolment  bill  finally  passed  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  a  vote  of  93  to  60.  An  amendment  pro- 
viding for  the  enrolment  of  negroes  between  the  ages  of 
20  and  40  years,  and  the  payment  of  §100  to  the  loyal 
masters  of  such  slaves  as  may  be  drafted,  was  agreed  to 
by  a  vote  of  84  to  67.  The  bill,  as  passed,  provides  that 
members  of  religious  denominations,  who  shall  by  oath 
or  affirmalion  declare  that  they  are  conscientiously  op- 
posed to  the  bearing  of  arms,  and  who  are  prohibited 
from  doing  so  by  the  rules  and  articles  of  faith  and  prac- 
tice of  said  rpligious  denominations,  shall,  when  drafted 
into  the  military  service,  be  considered  as  non-com- 
batants, and  shall  be  assigned  by  the  Secretary  of  War 
to  duty  in  the  hospitals,  or  to  the  care  of  freedmen,  or 
shall  pay  the  sum  of  §300  to  such  persons  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  shall  designate  to  receive  it,  to  be  applied  to 
the  benefit  of  sick  and  wounded  soldiers  ;  provided  that 
no  person  shall  be  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section  unless  his  declaration  of  conscien- 
tious scruples  against  bearing  arms  shall  be  supported 
by  satisfactory  evidence  that  his  deportment  has  beea 
uniformly  consistent  with  such  declaration.  The  bill 
has  been  returned  to  the  Senate  for  its  concurrence  with 
the  amendments.  The  Senate  Committee  on  Post  Roads 
have  reported  a  bill  to  remove  disqualifications  on  ac- 
count of  colour  in  carrying  the  mails,  with  an  amend- 
ment declaring  that  there  shall  be  no  exclusion  of  any 
witnesses  from  the  courts  of  the  United  States  on  ac- 
count of  colour.  A  resolution  proposing  to  amend  the 
Constitution  so  as  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  United 
States  wherein  it  now  exists,  and  to  prohibit  its  exist- 
ence in  any  part  thereof,  passed  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives by  a  vote  of  78  to  63.  In  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, Chanler,  of  New  York,  introduced  a  resolution 
declaring  that  the  means  of  railroad  travel  between  New- 
York  and  Washington,  and  especially  between  New  York 
and  Philadelphia,  are  notoriously  inconvenient,  and  in- 
structing the  select  committee  on  the  subject  to  inquire 
into  the  expediency  of  increasing  the  facilities  for  the 
transportation  of  troops  between  New  York  and  Wash- 
ington, which  was  passed. 

Virginia. — The  alarm  at  Richmond  caused  by  the  near 
approach  of  a  body  of  Federal  troops,  was  not  ground- 
less. It  appears  that  General  Butler  had  planned  an 
expedition  which  was  conducted  with  much  energy  and 
secrecy,  and  might  probably  have  been  successful,  but 
for  the  treachery  of  one  of  the  soldiers,  who  deserted  t» 
the  rebels  and  apprised  them  of  the  threatened  danger. 
The  expedition  came  within  a  few  miles  of  the  rebel 
capital.  The  Daily  Mississippian  says  :  "  The  rebel  capi- 
tal is  to  be  removed  to  Columbia,  South  Carolina."  It 
is  proposed  to  send  several  thousand  of  the  Federal 
prisoners,  now  confined  in  Richmond,  to  Georgia.  One 
hundred  and  nine  Union  officers  recently  escaped  from 
the  Libby  prison  by  digging  a  tunnel  under  the  street. 
Flour  is  now  selling  in  Richmond  at  $250  per  barrel, 
sugar  $7  a  S8  per  pound.  The  Montgomery.  Alabama, 
Mail  states,  that  rumors  of  an  evacuation  of  Richmond 
are  gaining  credit.  The  express  train  on  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  railroad,  which  left  Baltimore  on  the  night  of 
the  11th  inst.,  was  captured,  by  a  small  band  of  rebels, 
about  eight  miles  west  of  Harper's  Ferry.  No  prisoners 
were  taken,  but  the  passengers  were  indiscriminately 
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robbed.  About  $30,000  in  mone/,  and  a  considerable 
amount  in  jewelry  were  taken. 

North  Carolina.— '^ht  Siilem,  (N.  0.)  Press  says,  "The 
time  is  not  far  distant  when  all  will  agree  that  this  war 
must  be  brought  to  a  close  by  other  means  than  the 
sword."  The  Raleigh  Progress  says:  "  The  present  Con- 
gress is  bent  on  fastening  a  military  despotism  on  the 
people  of  these  confederate  States,  and  the  people  must 
either  submit  quietly  to  receive  the  yoke,  or  resist  the 
tyranny.  '  Resistance  to  tyrants  is  obedience  to  God,' 
and  the  people  of  North  Carolina  will  not  hesitate  as  to 
the  course  they  should  pursue."  The  rebels  are  reported 
as  preparing  to  attack  Newbern  and  Washington,  N.  0 
They  have  an  iron-clad  steamer  on  the  Neuse  river  ready 
to  act  with  the  land  forces.  The  confederates  were 
threatening  Newport  barracks,  and  are  thought  to  have 
been  largely  reinforced.  The  Wilmington  (N.  C.)  Jour- 
nal says  :  "  A  powerful  effort  will  be  made  to  drive  tlie 
enemy  from  Eastern  North  Carolina.  Should  our  army 
full  in  this  effort,  tlie  State  will  be  lost  to  the  confed- 
eracy." Quollatown,  in  Western  N.  C,  about  fifty  miles 
south-east  of  Knoxville,  was  attacked  recently  by  an 
expedition  sent  across  the  mountains.  The  town  was 
surprised,  about  fifty  rebel  prisoners  were  taken,  more 
than  two  hundred  were  killed  and  wounded,  and  the  re- 
mainder dispersed. 

South  Carolina  and  Florida. — The  seige  of  Charleston 
does  not  seem  to  be  making  any  further  progress.  The 
rebels  have  made  several  attempts  to  reinforce  the  almost 
worn  out  garrison  in  the  ruins  of  Fort  Sumter,  but  have 
failed.  Most  of  the  garrison  are  said  to  be  slaves.  On 
the  night  of  the  11th,  a  rebel  ram  in  company  with  a 
torpedo  boat,  made  an  attempt  to  destroy  two  of  the 
Federal  gun-boats,  but  the  attempt  failed  in  consequence 
of  the  sinking  of  the  torpedo-boat,  which  went  down 
with  a  part  of  the  crew.  Deserters  say,  that  the  city  has 
been  greatly  damaged  by  the  bombardment.  Admiral 
Dahlgreen  with  the  Pawnee,  Water  Witch,  and  Wachu- 
eetts.  had  sailed  for  St.  John's,  Florida.  An  e.xpeditiun 
Jeft  Port  Royal  on  the  5lh,  under  General  Seymour,  con- 
sisting of  three  brigades  and  one  light  battery,  and 
landed  at  Jacksonville,  Florida,  on  the  morning  of  the 
8th  inst.,  without  any  casualties.  It  is  reported  that  the 
expedition  will  push  on  to  Tallahassee.  General  Gilmore 
.  and  staff  sailed  on  the  8th  from  Port  Royal  to  join  the 
expedition. 

Arkansas. — The  Little  Rock  Democrat  says,  that  the 
entire  rebel  force  in  Arkansas  and  the  Indian  territory, 
is  about  14,000.  This  number  includes  .guerillas  and 
camp  followers.  A  large  part  of  this  force  is  believed  to 
be  demoralized  and  ineffective.  Two  entire  regiments 
of  United  Slates  troops  have  been  filled  by  deserters 
from  Price's  army. 

Tenntaset  and  the  Mississippi. — The  western  papers  say 
that  great  activity  prevails  in  all  the  naval  depots  on  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi,  workmen  being  employed  day  and 
night.  It  is  stated  that  the  most  formidable  fleet  yet 
seen  on  the  Mississippi  is  being  fitted  out  by  Admiral 
Porter.  The  rebels  still  hold  a  large  part  of  East  Ten- 
nessee. The  loyal  citizens  of  Mt-mphis  held  a  meeting 
on  the  10th  inst.,  to  consider  the  propriety  of  calling  a 
convention  of  the  people  of  West  Tennessee,  with  a  view 
of  joint  action  in  the  restoratiou  of  the  civil  government. 
Advices  from  Natchez  to  the  oth,  represent  a  healthy 
re-uction  as  taking  place  in  that  vicinity.  The  planters 
are  returning  to  tlieir  allegiance  and  their  property,  and 
a  large  number  of  deserters  are  coming  into  our  lines. 
They  report  the  country  in  a  terrible  state  of  disorgani- 
zation. All  the  males  between  sixteen  and  si.\ty  years 
of  age  are  being  taken  for  conscripts.  Boots  are  sold  at 
S200  per  pnir;  coats,  §1^50;  overshoes  from  $100  to 
$ir)0.  The  Union  sentiment  in  and  around  Natchez  is 
growing.  Eighty-four  men  have  enlisted  in  the  second 
Louisiana  cavalry  fiora  one  section  alone.  .Much  sick- 
ness i)revails  in  the  contraband  camps,  and  the  sn)all 
pox  is  raging  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  many  are 
dying  for  want  of  the  proper  treatment.  There  are  also 
many  cases  among  the  citizen.s.  General  Sherman  re- 
occupied  Jackson,  Miss.,  on  (he  5lb,  meeting  willi  but 
little  resi.-^tance.  He  has  since  been  heard  from  at  Uran- 
don.  St  Louis  piipers  say,  that  the  river  trade  has 
opened  propitiously,  and  business  prospects  for  the  en- 
suing -^ason  were  encouriiging.  A  number  of  fine  large 
eteambuatg  were  being  built  for  the  New  Urleaiis  trade. 

New  Orlt'iHt. — General  Banks  had  issued  regulaliuns 
on  the  suhji-ct  of  compensated  plantation  labour,  fixing 
the  rates  ihereof,  inierdii  ting  Hugging  and  the  sale  ol 
intoxicating  drii.ks  to  plantation  hatxjs,  and  slating  llvat 
the  cnliAtnient  of  soldiers  from  the  plantations  will  not  be 
resumed  without  the  order  of  the  goveruiueiit,  <tc.  La- 
bourers will  be  perniilted  to  choose  their  employers,  but 
when  an  ugreeineal  is  made  they  will  be  held  to  it  for 
oue  jear,  aod  tbey  will  be  permitted,  oa  a  limited  scale, 


to  cultivate  land  on  private  account,  and  a  free  labour 
bank  will  be  established  as  a  satje  deposit  for  their  earn- 
ings.   No  further  military  movements  are  reported. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  358.  Of  soldiers, 
20.  Consumption,  45 ;  fevers,  51;  inflammation  of  the 
lungs,  27. 

7'he  Markets,  ^c. — The  following  were  the  quotations 
on  the  15th  inst.  Neto  York. — American  gold  61  percent, 
premium.  Foreign  enchange,  176.  Balance  in  the  New 
York  Sub-Treasury,  $32,504,708.  Money  abundant  at 
six  per  cent.  United  States  six  per  cents,  1881,  110. 
Superfine  State  flour,  $6.30  a  S6.45.  Shipping  Ohio, 
$7.30  a  $7.45.  Baltimore  flnur,  fair  to  extra,  $7.50  a 
$8.  Chicago  spring  wheat,  $1.56  a  $1.58  ;  amber  Michi- 
gan, $1.72  a  $1.73  i  white  $1.95.  Barley,  $1.55  a  $1.58. 
Oats,  88  a  91.  Rye,  $1.28  a  $1.32.  New  yellow  corn, 
$1.20  a  $1.22;  old  $1.28  a  $1.30.  Middlings,  cotton,  82 
cts.  Philadelphia. — Superfine  flour,  $6  a  $6.50  ;  extra, 
$6.75  a  $7.25.  Prime  red  wheat,  a  $1.65  a  $1.68 ;  white, 
$1.85  a  $1.96.  Rye,  $1.30.  Yellow  corn,  $1.1 1  a  $1.12. 
Oats,  86  a  87  cts.  The  offerings  of  beef  cattle  were 
about  1275  head.  The  sales  ranged  from  $8  to  $13,  for 
common  to  good  and  prime.  A  few  extra  were  sold  at 
from  $13.75  to  $15  the  100  lbs.  Of  hogs,  2500  vi^vb 
sold  at  $10  a  $1 1.50 ;  and  5000  sheep  were  sold  at  7  a 
8J  cts.  per  lb.  gross. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  Joshua  Jefferis,  Pa.,  $4,  vols.  35  and 
36;  from  Wm.  Fouike,  0.,  per  E.  Hollingsworth,  Agt., 
$5,  to  No.  52,  vol.  34;  from  Mt.  Pleasant  Boarding  School, 
0.,  per  J.  Hall,  Agt.,  $2,  vol.  36  ;  from  Thos.  Penrose, 
lo.,  $5,  to  No.  52,  vol.  36;  from  Geo.  Gilbert,  Agt.,  Pa., 
for  Margaret  .Marsh,  $2,  vol.  37,  and  for  Joshua  Gilbert, 
$1,  to  No.  52,  vol.  37;  from  Rebecca  Ross,  Eng.,  10s., 
vol.  37. 

Received,  through  R.  Hall,  £20,  18s.,  a  contribution 
from  Friends  of  Holm  Monthly  Meeting  in  Cumberland, 
England,  for  the  aid  of  the  Freedmen,  which  has  been 
paid  to  the  Treasurer  of"  The  Associaton  of  Friends  of 
Philadelphia  and  vicinity,"  for  that  purpose. 


A  meeting  of  the  Woman's  Aid  Association  will  be 
held  at  the  Committee-room  of  Friends'  Meeting  on  Arch 
street,  on  Seventh-day  afternoon,  the  20th  of  Second 
month,  at  4  o'clock.  E.  C.  Collins,  Sec. 

FRIENDS'  FREBDMEN'S  RELIEF  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Committee  on  Instruction  would  be  glad  to  re- 
ceive applications  for  the  position  of  teachers  to  labour 
among  the  Freedmen.  Address  either  of  the  undersigned. 

Maumadukb  C.  Cope,  1312  Filbert  street,  Philada. 

James  Whitall,  410  Race  street,  Phllada. ;  or, 

Wm.  M.  Canby,  Chadd's  Ford,  Pa. 


STORE-KEEPER  WANTED. 

The  "Friends'  Association  of  Philadelphia  and  its 
vicinity  for  the  Relief  of  Coloured  Freedmen,"  having 
decided  upon  the  establishment  of  a  store  at  Old  Point 
Comfort,  Va.,  for  the  cheap  supply  of  the  necessaries  of 
life  to  the  self-supporting  freedmen,  is  desirous  of  en- 
gaging, at  once,  the  services  of  a  Friend  as  store-keeper. 

An  active  and  energetic  man,  experienced  in  retail 
business  aud  the  keeping  of  accounts,  will  be  required. 
A  liberal  salary  will  be  paid  to  such.    Apply  to 

Jon.N  B.  Gaurett,  No.  400  Chestnut  street  Phila. ;  or, 

Ei.LisTo.v  P.  MoKUis,  Germantown,  or  805  Market  St., 
Philadelphia. 


FRIENDS'  FREEDMEN'S  RELIEF  ASSOCIATION. 

We  have  ascertained  from  our  friend,  John  C.  Tatum, 
now  at  Yorktown,  that  one  of  the  best  modes  of  helping 
the  freedmen,  will  be  the  furnishing  of  some  aid  in  their 
work  on  the  ground  allotted  to  them  ;  it  is  therefore  de- 
sirable that  a  quantity  of  seeds  should  be  at  once  sent 
down;  and  if  our  friends  in  the  country  will  contribute 
some  beans,  peas,  seed-corn  and  potatoes,  they  will  be 
forwarded  to  him  for  distribution.  The  seed,  Ac,  can  be 
sent  to  the  room  of  our  Association,  corner  of  Fifth  and 
Cherry  streets.  Sam'l  R.  Shiplkv, 

Chairman  Fanning  Com. 

Philada.  2d  mo.  12th,  1864. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

NEAR  FUAXK1'"0IID,  (TWKNTY-TIIIKD  WARD,  PHILADELPHIA.) 

Physician  andSuperinteudent, — Josuua  H.  Worthino- 
TON,  M.  D. 

Application  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  may  be 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  to  Charlks  Ellis,  Clerk 
of  the  Board  of  Managers,  No.  037  .Market  Street,  Phila- 
delphia, or  to  any  other  Member  of  the  Board. 


WEST-TOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 

The  Committee  under  appointment  to  visit  the  schools 
at  West-town,  will  attend  there  on  Seventh-day  after- 
noon, the  20th  inst.,  and  visit  the  schools  on  2d  and  3d 
dayg^  following.  Joel  Evans, 

Seaond  month  5th,  1864.  Clerk. 

For  the  accommodation  of  the  Visiting  Committee, 
conveyances  will  be  at  the  Street  Road  Station  oa 
Seventh-day  afternoon,  the  20tb  inst.,  to  meet  the  trains 
that  leave  the  city  at  2  and  4  o'clock. 


Died,  on  the  morning  of  the  2d  instant,  Edith,  wife  of 
George  M.  Elkinton,  in  the  68lh  year  of  her  age  ;  a  he-" 
loved  member  of  the  Northern  District  Monthly  Meeting. 
Her  end  was  Peace  1 

 ,  on  the  29th  of  First  month,  Sarah,  wife  of  John 

Lippiiicott,  in  the  68ih  year  of  her  age,  a  beloved  mera- 
lier  of  the  Northern  District  Monthly  .Meeting.  We  be- 
lieve this  dear  Friend  was  concerned  to  let  the  work 
keep  pace  with  the  day,  and  as  a  servant  in  wailing,  was- 
prepared  for  the  coming  of  her  Lord. 

 ,  on  the  26th  of  Eleventh  month,  1863,  near 

Barnesville,  Belmont  county,  Ohio,  Israel  J.,  son  of 
Israel  and  Catharine  Wilson,  in  the  21st  year  of  his  age, 
a  member  of  Stilwater  Monthly  Meeting.  As  bis  iline^3 
gradually  increased,  he  come  to  see  his  poverty  and 
unworthiness,  and  to  feel  that  obedience  had  not  ke[)t; 
pace  with  knowledge;  also  that  the  right  time  to  pre- 
pare for  death  was  during  the  enjoyment  of  health.  As 
his  life  drew  near  to  a  close  he  became  very  penitent 
and  prayerful,  giving  good  advice  to  his  frieuds  and 
relatives,  and  passed  quietly  away,  leaving  the  consol- 
ing evidence  that  through  the  mercy  and  mediation  of 
the  Redeemer,  he  was  prepared  for  the  change  which 
awaited  him. 

 ,  on  Sixth-day  morning,  the  8th  of  First  moath 

last,  Jane,  widow  of  Doctor  Jonas  Preston,  in  the  S9th 
year  of  her  age. 

 ,  on  the  25th  of  First  month,  1864,  at  the  resi- 
dence of  her  son,  in  Westmoreland,  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y  ,. 
Lydia  Adams,  widow  of  Ezra  Adams,  in  the  81st  year  of 
her  age,  a  beloved  member  of  Westmoreland  Prepara- 
tive, and  NewHiirtlbrd  Monthly  Meetings.  She  was  born 
in  the  State  of  Connecticut,  and  had  no  knowledge  of 
Friends  until  after  her  lu.irriage,  whcD  she  settled  with 
her  husband  in  BoouviUe,  Oni.-ida  county,  N.  Y.,  then  a 
newl}'  settled  country.  After  some  years,  hearing  of  a 
Friends'  meeting  some  miles  distant,  they  attended  it, 
and  he  became  convinced  of  the  Truth  as  professed  by 
Friends,  and  joined  them  in  religious  fellowship;  whicli 
was  very  trying  to  our  dear  friend,  supposing  that,  her 
prospects  of  earthly  happiness  were  blasted  thereby. 
But  as  he  continued  faithful  to  Him  who  had  visited  him 
and  called  him  "  out  of  darkness  into  His  marvellous- 
light,"  the  same  blessed  Spirit  of  light  and  life  shown 
more  clearly  into  her  heart,  and  she  became  convinced 
of  the  same  unchangeable  Truth,  and  as  she  yielded 
thereto,  about  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  her  age,  she  felt 
it  to  be  her  duty  to  unite  in  religious  fellowship  with 
him,  and  under  the  controlling  influences  of  Divine  love, 
they  walked  together  in  near  unity,  and  became  qualified 
for  usefulness  in  the  church.  But  it  was  not  long  era 
she  was  bereaved  by  death  of  her  dear  compauion. 
Being  left  with  a  large  family  of  small  children,  she  was 
concerned  to  bring  them  up  in  the  fear  and  admonition 
of  the  Lord,  aud  in  the  faithful  discharge  of  her  duty  to 
them  she  was  eminently  blessed.  This  dear  Friend  was 
remarkable  for  christian  fortitude,  purity  and  upright- 
ness of  life,  being  concerned  to  live  near  the  Fountain  of 
all  good.  She  was  exemplary  in  simplicity  of  dress,  con- 
duct and  conreisation  — her  words  being  few — adorned 
with  a  meek  und  quii-t  spirit,  beloved  by  all  who  knew 
her.  She  was  a  diligeui  attetider  of  all  our  religious 
meetings,  when  her  health  would  admit.  It  had  been 
di'clining  for  several  years,  and  she  was  sometimes  con- 
fined at  home  several  weeks  at  a  time.  She  was  taken 
more  unwell  about  three  weeks  before  iier  death,  and 
feeling  that  she  was  nearing  the  haven  of  rest,  was  con- 
cerned to  have  all  things  in  readiness.  She  craved  to 
be  preserved  in  patience  to  the  end,  feeling  that  she 
shtMild  then  receive,  as  she  said  a  day  before  her  deaih. 
"  beauty  for  ashes,  the  oil  of  joy  for  mourning,  and  the 
garment  of  praise  for  the  spirit  of  heaviness."  Quietness 
and  composure  marked  her  life,  and  were  conspicuous 
in  the  hour  of  death,  her  miml  being  clear  and  bright  If. 
the  last,  yhe  passed  away  like  one  falling  into  a  sweet 
sleei),  gathered  like  a  shock  of  corn  fully  ripe,  into  ih* 
lleaveni}' garner.  ".Mark  the  perfect  man  and  behulc 
the  u;iright,  for  the  end  of  that  man  is  peace." 

WM.  II.  PILE,  PRINTER, 
Lodge  street,  opp'jsitu  the  Pcaaaylvauia  Bank. 
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.  Selected. 

Flint's  History  and  Geography  of  the  Mississippi 
■  Valley. 

(Continued  from  page  194.) 

"Among  the  flowering  aquatic  plants,  there  is 
me,  that  for  magaificence  and  beauty  stands  un- 
■ivalled  and  alone.  We  have  seen  it  on  the  mid- 
lie  and  southern  waters;  but  of  the  greatest  size 
md  splendor  on  the  bayous  and  lakes  of  the  Ar- 
kansas. It  has  different  popular  names.  The 
ipper  Indians  call  it  panacea.  It  is  designated 
jy  botanists  by  the  name  ni/mphia  nelumho.  It 
ises  from  a  root,  resembling  the  large  stump  of  a 
labbage,  and  from  depths  in  the  water  from  two 
ir  three  to  tcu  i'cet.  It  has  an  elliptical,  suiooth 
^nd  verdant  leaf,  some  of  the  largest  being  of  the 
ize  of  a  parasol.  These  muddy  bayous  and  stag- 
lant  waters  are  often  so  covered  with  the  leaves, 
.hat  the  sand  j)iper  walks  abroad  on  the  surface  of 
■hem,  without  dipping  his  feet  in  the  water.  The 
lowers  are  enlarged  copies  of  the  mjmpliia  oda 
^ata,  or  New  England  pond  lily.  They  have  a 
i\a_p  of  the  same  elegant  conformation,  and  all  the 
)riiliant  white  and  yellow  of  that  flower.  They 
vant  the  ambrosial  fragrance  of  the  pond-lily;  and 
esemble  in  this  respect,  as  they  do  in  their  size, 
■he  flowers  of  the  laurel  magnolia.  On  the  whole, 
.hey  are  the  latest  and  most  beautiful  flowers 
hat  we  have  seen.  They  have  their  home  in  dead 
akes,  and  in  the  centre  of  cypress  swamps.  Mus- 
[uitos  swarm  above.  Obscene  fowls  and  carrion 
cultures  wheel  their  flight  over  them.  Alligators 
wim  among  the  roots;  and  moccasin  snakes  bask 
Il)n  their  leaves.  In  such  lonely  and  repulsive 
lituations,  under  such  circumstances,  and  for  such 

,      pectators,  is  arrayed  the  most  gaudy  and  brilliant 

kneii  lisplay  of  flowers  in  the  creation.  In  the  capsule 
.re  imbedded  from  four  to  six  acorn-shaped  seeds, 
vhich  the  Indians  roast,  and  eat,  when  green  ;  or 
hey  are  dried,  and  eaten  as  nuts,  or  are  pulverized 
nto  meal,  and  form  a  kind  of  bread. 

We  have  seen  a  large  yellow  flower  on  the  arid 
)luffs  of  that  high  limestone  wall,  that  runs,  like 
I  huge  parapet,  between  St.  Genevieve  and  Her- 
iulaneum,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi. 
Che  summit  of  this  parapet  has  not  more  than  two 
)_r  three  inches  of  soil,  and  is  bare  of  all  vegeta- 
ion,  but  a  sparse,  seared  grass.  It  was  under  the 
)urning  sun  of  July,  when  every  thing,  but  these 
lowers,  was  scorched.  The  cup  of  the  flower  was 
learly  half  the  size  of  the  common  sun-flower.  It 
•ose  only  four  or  five  inches  from  the  soil,  and 
iovered  it  as  with  a  gilding.    We  have  seen  no 


w,e 


description  of  this  striking  flower,  nor  have 
seen  it  existing  elsewhere. 

*'  "  hong  mosfi,  Tillandsia  usneoides.    This  para- 
sitic and  singular  vegetation  is  first  seen  in  com- 
pany with  the  palmetto,  about  latitude  33°.  It 
hangs  down  in  festoons,  like  the  twioy  stems  of 
weeping  willow.  It  attaches  itself  of  choice  to  the 
Cypress,  and,  after  that,  to  the  acacia.  These 
pendant  wreaths  often  conceal  the  body  of  the 
tree,  when  bare  of  foliage,  to  such  a  degree  that 
little  is  seen  but  a  mass  of  moss.    Waving  in  the 
wind,  they  attach  themselves  to  the  branches  of 
other  trees,  and  thus  sometimes  form  curtains  of 
moss,  that  darken  the  leafless  forest  of  winter. 
They  are  in  colour  of  a  darkish  gray,  and  many 
yards  in  length.  The  moss  bears  a- small  trumpet- 
shaped  flower,  of  peach-blow  colour,  and  seeds  still 
finer  than  those  of  tobacco.    Associated,  as  it 
naturally  is,  with  marshy  and  low  alluvions,  where 
it  grows  in  the  greatest  profusion,  and  with  the 
idea  of  sickness,  this  dark  drapery  of  the  forest  has 
ap  aspect  of  inexpressible  gloom.    It  is,  when 
fresh,  a  tolerable  fodder  for  horses  and  cattle,  and 
the  deer  feed  upon  it  in  winter.    It  soon  dies  on 
dead  trees.    Prepared,  something  after  the  man- 
ner of  water  rotted  hemp,  the  bark  is  decomposed, 
and  the  fibre  remains,  fine,  black,  sti-ong,  elastic, 
and  apparently  incorruptible.    In  this  state,  in 
appearance  and  elasticity  it  rese.ub'es  horse  hair, 
and,  like  that,  is  used  for  mattresses.    Most  of 
the  people  in  the  lower  country  sleep  on  them, 
and  they  are  becoming  an  article  of  commerce  in 
the  upper  country.    The  Creoles  make  various  ar- 
ticles of  harnessing,  as  horse  collars,  and  saddle 
stuffing,  of  this  article.    For  these  purposes,  con- 
siderable quantities  are  exported  to  the  upholster- 
ers and  carriage  makers  in  the  Atlantic  country. 

"  To  the  eye  of  a  naturalist,  no  doubt,  the  infi- 
nite varieties  of  plants  and  flowers  in  the  forests 
and  on  the  prairies,  that  distract  the  gaze  of  a 
common  observer,  and  confound  all  his  attempts 
to  class  them,  may  all  have  an  easy  arrangement, 
'  a  local  habitation  and  a  name.'  To  another  an 
attempt  to  class  them  would  at  first  seem  like 
numbering  the  drops  of  dew  that  fall  from  them. 
The  friable  soil  of  the  western  country  does  not 
naturally  cover  itself  with  the  fine  sward  of  the 
northern  Atlantic  country.  It  is  the  region  of 
coarse  grass,  tall  flowering  plants,  with  gaudy 
flowers;  and  to  an  unpractised  eye,  presents  a 
Flora  of  great  variety.  We  have  not  presumed  to 
give  the  above,  as  any  thing  more  than  the  sketch 
of  a  catalogue.  Many  of  the  barks  of  the  trees 
of  this  valley  have  medicinal  qualities.  The  num- 
bers, form  and  gigantic  heights  of  these  weeds 
and  plants  are  not  among  the  least  surprising 
curiosities  to  an  observer  of  nature. 

'  In  the  vast  prairies  on  the  upper  Mississippi, 
Missouri,  Arkansas,  Ked  river,  and  in  all  the 
space  beyond  a  belt  of  a  hundred  leagues  from 
white  settlements,  where  they  are  not  seen,  and 
the  Rocky  mountains,  the  buffalo  is  the  grand 
object  of  hunting  and  subsistence  to  the  savages. 
The  flesh  is  the  chief  article  of  food,  not  only  of 
the  Indians  of  those  regions,  but  of  the  white 
hunters  and  trappers.  The  skins  furnish  their 
dress,  and  the  couches,  the  seats,  and  the  orna- 


mental part  of  the  furniture  of  their  cabins. 
Tanned  and  stretched  on  tent  poles,  and  erected 
in  neat,  cone-shnped  tents,  they  shelter  the  savages 
in  their  distant  migrations  from  their  villages. 
The  bjifi'alo  robes  furnish  one  of  their  most  im- 
porti'.nt  articles  of  commerce.   Hunting  the  bufifalo 
is  a  business  of  great  solemnity,  and  one  of  the 
most  important  functions  of  savage  life.  Every 
person  engaged  in  it,  has  his  proper  post  of  honour, 
and  his  point  of  concert  with  the  rest.    The  In- 
dians used  to  hunt  with  bows  and  arrows,  but  are 
now  commonly  armed  with  yagers.    The  attack 
is  generally  on  horseback.    When  the  attacking 
party  have  approached  the  drove,  the  religious 
rites  are  renewed,  and  the  cavalcade,  in  confidence 
of  the  aid  of  the  G-reat  Spirit,  dashes  upon  them. 
To  be  successful,  the  horses  must  be  both  fleet 
and  well  managed.    It  often  happens,  that  the 
older  and  more  daring  animals  turn  and  make  bat- 
tle ;  in  which  case  there  is  danger  to  the  horse  of 
being  gored,  and  of  the  rider  to  be  slain.  The 
animal,  in  its  agony  and  wrath,  is  terrible.  Some- 
times when  feathered  with  many  arrows,  or  pierced 
with  many  balls,  it  becomes  a  question  who  has 
slain  it.    But  there  are  so  many  witnesses,  the 
wound  among  many  that  was  mortal  is  so  accu- 
rately known,  and  it  is  so  vital  to  their  peace  that 
all  this  should  bo  settled  by  precedent,  that  in  the 
division  of  the  sp.al  disputes  seldom  occur.  Every 
part  of  the  animal  is  prepared  in  someway  for  use. 
A  part  is  preserved  fresh,  for  immediate  use.  The 
fat  from  the  intestines  is  melted,  skimmed,  and 
put  into  bladders  for  future  use,  and  proves  an 
agreeable  substitute  for  butter.    A  protuberance 
on  the  shoulders,  called  the  '  hump,'  is  the  choice 
part  of  the  animal.    The  return  of  such  a  party 
from  a  successful  hunt  is  a  season  of  the  -  highest 
savage  holiday.    The  skins,  inwrought  into  all 
the  furniture  of  their  domestic  establishments,  so 
vital  to  their  comfort,  and  the  surplus  furnishing 
their  principal  article  of  traffic,  are  entrusted  for 
preparation,  as  are  all  their  more  laborious  kinds 
of  drudgery,  to  the  squaws.    This  is  a  very  ma- 
terial part  of  Indian  labour.    The  method  of  pre- 
paring them  is  primitive  and  simple,  but  slow  and 
laborious,  and  consists,  principally,  in  smoking, 
drying,  and  rubbing  them.    V(hen  dressed,  they 
arc  soft,  pliant  and  durable.  ^By  the  juice  of 
some  vegetable,  supposed  to  be  sanguinaria  cana- 
densis, fixed  by  a  process  kno-wn  only  to  themselves, 
they  paint  lines,  fiLiures  and  devices  on  the  buffalo 
skius,  of  a  beautiful  red  colour,  that  retains  a 
durable  brilliancy,  unchanged  by  the  sun  and  air. 
Among  these  animals,  as  among  domestic  ones, 
there  are  the  diff^a'cnces  of  size,  and  age,  beauty 
and  deformity,  lean  and  fat.    The  males  are  eat- 
able only  for  a  part  of  the  year,  and  the  cows  are 
most  sought  for  hunting  as  an  article  of  food.  No 
wild  animal  has  a  more  noble  appearance,  than  a 
full  grown  male  buffalo.    It  has  been  said,  that 
they  are  of  the  same  species  with  domestic  cattle. 
From  the  habits  as  well  as  the  appearance  of  the 
animal,  we  should  think  not.    The  colour  is  gen. 
erally  of  a  brownish  gray,  and  much  of  the  wool, 
or  hair,  has  the  fineness  of  fur,  and  by  the  Eng- 
lish is  wrought  into  articles  of  a  beautiful  fabric, 
which  is  becoming  an  article  of  manufacture. 
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iTbey  have  bushy  Jieads,  covered  with  sliagjry 
■wool;  and  the  long  and  erect  hair  prevails  to  the 
termination  of  the  hump  beyond  the  fore-shoul- 
ders. They  have  small  and  siior^  horns,  not  more 
than  four  or  five  inches  in  length,  and,  compared 
■with  domestic  cattle,  small  and  fierce  eyes;  and, 
viewed  all  together,  have  rather  a  savage  and  out- 
landish appearance.  But,  in  fact,  they  are  the 
same  mild  animal  with  the  domestic  cattle;  are 
easMy  tamed  and  domesticated;  and  the  animals, 
that  spring  from  the  mixture  of  breeds,  are  said 
to  unite  the  valuable  properties  of  both.  Their 
beef  is  generally  preferred  to  that  of  the  doniestic 
ox.  The  range  of  this  animal  used  to  extend  over 
all  the  valley,  The  eyes  of  the  patriarchal  '  resi- 
denters,'  who  first  fixed  themselves  in  the  un|>roken 
wilderness,  as  they  relate  how  they  used  to  see 
countless  numbers  of  these  animals  scouring  the 
thickets,  brighten  in  the  relation,  and  view  the 
present  order  of  things,  which  have  driven  these 
auimals  far  to  the  west,  with  the  regrets  of  hun- 
ters. The  whites,  wherever  they  have  fixed  them- 

-selves,  have  waged  upon  them  a  gratuitous  war  of 
extermination ;  and  these  innocent,  useful  and 
noble  animals  instinctively  fly  their  footsteps. 
They  remain  in  the  vicinity  of  the  savages,  who 
kill  no  more  of  them  than  subsistence  or  profit  re- 
quires. The  wliite  hunters  have  destroyed  them 
for  their  tongues  only.  They  still  range  from  the 
lied  river  of  the  north  to  the  populous  regions  of 
Mexico ; — but  let  the  smallest  settlement  of  whites 
be  fixed  in  their  vicinity,  and  the  animals  soon 
interpose  a  line  of  an  hundred  leagues  of  demarca- 
tion between  them  and  their  enemies." 

CTo  be  coutinucd.) 
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nosings  and  Memories.  .j» 

TRUTH  WILL  BE  UPPERMOST. 

Edward  Churchman,  a  son  of  George  Church- 
man, and  grandson  of  our  valuable  Friend  and 
minister  of  the  Grospel,  John  Cliurchman,  nar- 
rated the  following  interesting  incident.  He  was 
reading  one  day  in  his  grandfather's  presence,  a 
controversial  book  written  by  Tiiomas  Ellwood, 
entitled  "Truth  Prevailing  and  Detecting  Error; 
or  an  answer  to  a  book  miscalled,  a  Friendly  Con- 
ference between  a  Minister  and  a  Parishioner  of 
his  inclining  to  Quakerism,  &c.,"  when  his  grand- 
father gave  him  this  information  concerning  the 
book.  The  particulars  he  had  obtained  from  some 
of  the  ancient  Friends  in  England  during  the  time 
of  his  religious  visit  there. 

Eleanor  Fretwell  was  a  servant  to  one  of  the 
noted  bishops  at  the  time  she  was  convinced  of 
the  principles  of  Truth  as  held  by  Friends;  and 
although  she  then  left  his  house  and  employment, 
she  appears  always  to  have  retained  his  respect 
and  esteem,  and  to  have  been  permitted  to  visit 
at  his  dwelling  on  a  friendly  and  familiar  footing. 
In  the  year  1G76,  she  called  to  see  him,  and  was 
ushered  up  into  his  chamber,  where  she  found  him 
engaged  reading  a  book.  At  times,  as  he  read, 
he  would  lift  up  his  eyes  and  gaze  on  her  in  such 
a  peculiar  manner  as  to  excite  her  curiosity  to 
know  why  he  did  .so,  and  at  last  she  said,  "  iMaster, 
wliat  ha.-it  thou  got  to  read  tiiere,  that  thou  lookest 
BO  at  me?"  He  replied,  "  What  is  iti'  Why  it  is 
that  which  will  put  an  end  to  Quakerism  to  the 
end  of  the  world  !"  Eleanor,  nothing  daunted, 
said,  "  Why,  master,  if  I  am  wrong  I  wi.'sli  to  be 
righted:  will  thou  lend  me  that  book?"  This  he 
consented  to  do  on  condition  thatsiia  would  return 
it  to  him  within  two  weeks.  This  book,  written 
by  an  Episcopal  priest  in  Lincolnshire,  and  in- 
tended for  circulation  amongst  his  own  parishion- 
ers to  prevent  their  all  going  ofl'  to  Quakerism  and 
leaving  hiiq,  doei  not  appear  (o  have  fallen^  until 


this  time,  into  the  hands  of  any  of  the  writers 
amongst  Friends,  although  published  the  previous 
year,  1675."  As  soon  as  it  came  into  Eleanor's 
hands,  she  sent  it  to  Thomas'  Ellwood,  who,  it  ap- 
pears, was  then  in  the  country  near  by,  with  in- 
formation of  the  time  when  she  must  return  it  to 
the  bishop.  Thomas  answered  it,  page  by  page, 
and  as  he  did  so  had  his  reply  printed,  and  so  in- 
dustriously was  he  and  the  workmen  employed  in 
defence  of  the  Truth,  that  within  the  two  weeks 
a  copy  of  "  Truth  Prevailing  and  Detecting  Error," 
was  with  the  copy  of  the  *'  Fi  iendly  Conference," 
in  the  hands  of  Eleanor  Fretwell.  Taking  them 
to  the  residence  of  the  bishop,  she  placed  the  re- 
turned book  on  the  table,  and  then  with  some 
force  smacked  the  answer  down  on  it.  The  old 
bishop  observing  this  action  said,  "  How  now, 
Nell !  What  have  you  got  there  that  you  put  on 
the  top  of  .my  book  ?"  She  earnestly  answered 
"Why,  master,  it  is  uppermost!  and  will  be  up- 
permost to  the  end  of  the  world  !" 

Finding  what  it  was,  the  bishop  began  to  ex- 
amine it,  comparing  it  with  the  book  to  which  it 
was  an  answer,  reading  first  a  page  in  the  one, 
then  a  page  in  the  other.  In  the  mean  time 
Eleanor  was  quietly  gazing,  and  she  could  soon 
perceive  the  bishop  was  sorely  exercised.  He 
began  to  sweat, — first  he  laid  oif  his  wig,  and  tlien 
his  cap,  but  the  removal  of  these  from  his  head 
did  not  seem  to  mend  the  matter.  He  carried  on 
iiis  investigation  of  the  charges  and  answers,  until 
he  appeared  to  come  to  a  jadgment  respecting 
them,  when  shutting  up  the  books  he  placed  th^m 
just  as  Eleanor  had,  Ellwood's  answer  uppermost. 
At  this  Eleanor  said,  "  Why,  master,  thou  hast 
put  that  uppermost  too  !"  Quoting  her  own  words 
he  said,  "it  is  uppermost,  and  will  be  uppermost 
to  the  end  of  the  world  !" 

I  have  been  dipping  into  Ellwood's  "  Truth 
Prevailing,"  and  it  did  not  require  much  research 
to  find  out  why  an  honest-hearted  man  disposed 
by  education  to  uphold  the  Lincolnshire  parson's 
views,  should  be  so  much  exercised  when  he  found 
how  successfully  Ellwood  had  shown  their  falsity, 
and  the  ignorance  and  presumption  manifested  by 
the  writer.  He  could  not  deny  but  that  Ellwood 
had  done  as  he  proposed,  "  Vindicate  those  Truths 
which  we  believe  and  make  profession  of,  from 
the  absurdities  and  errors  which  the  author  of 
that  book,  partly  through  ignorance,  but  princi- 
pall}'  thrgugh  envy,  hath  endeavoured  to  fasten  on 
them."  The  "  Friendly  Conference"  was  published 
anonymously,  and  Ellwood  whilst  allowing  that  a 
man  need  not  be  obliged  necessarily  to  place  his 
name  to  every  thing  he  may  write,  urges  that  in 
controversy,  where  a  writer  brings  accusations 
against  any,  he  should  in  honesty  give  his  name, 
that  it  may  be  as  a  security  that  he  will  make 
good  his  charges  if  able;  or  make  satisfaction  if  he 
fail  in  the  proof.  He  adds,  "  Certainly  this  way 
of  striking  in  the  dark,  the'skulkiug  way  of  writing 
controversies,  is  very  disingenuous,  unfair  and  uu- 
m.'nly;  filter  for  a  [Guy]  Faux  with  his  dark 
laiithorn,  than  for  one  that  pretends  to  be  a  minis- 
ter of  the  gospel." 

The  author  of  the  "Friendly  Conference,"  la- 
bours hard  to  prove  that  their  ministry  is  not  to 
be  condemned  becau.se  the  flock  is  not  improved 
under  it.  He  is  brought  to  this  true  yet  pitiable 
acknowledgment,  "Alas,  it  is  our  heart's  grief  that 
our  people  should  come  into  the  church  as  the 
beasts  into  Noah's  Ark,  aud  go  out  beasts  as  they 
come  in  beasts;  or  like  unto  Pharoah's  lean  kine, 
no  fatter  for  all  their  feeding."  Here  honest  Ell- 
wood notes,  "  Heuce  the  people  may  take  notice, 
what  their  so  long  and  chargeable  attendance  upon 
this  ministry  hath  produced  thom,  namely,  to  be 
by  their  ministers  theDtselves  reported  l/eastSf  and 


lean  ones  too,  no  fatter  for  all  their  feeding.  Surely 
it  concerns  them  to  consider  well  what  manner  of 
feeding  they  have  had,  Vhi<;h  yields  so  little  nonr- 
ishment.  But  however  the  priests  have  fed  the 
people,  it  is  evident  the  people  have  fed  the  prie.<ts 
well,  for  they  are  grown  fat  and  ivanlon  ;  whence 
may  be  well  inferred,  that  the  priests  are  better 
fed  than  the  people  are  taught,  being  such  as  the 
prophet  pronounced  woe  against  of  old,  lolio  fed 
themselves,  and  eat  the  fat,  but  fed  not  the  flock." 

I  should  not  wonder  if  the  old  bishop's  wig  be- 
came too  warm.for  his  head  about  the  time  he  was 
reading  the  above,  and  perhaps  the  cap  had  also 
to  be  taken  ofl"  when  he  found  Ellwood  whilst  re- 
buking the  Lincolnshire  priest  for  putting  in  a 
plea  on  behalf  of  ungodly  ministers,  setting  forth 
the  dismal  conditiou  of  the  poor  flocks  who  are  fed 
by  such. 

Contending  against  illiteral  preachers,  the  writer 
of  the  Conference  asserts,  that  the  preachers 
amongst  them  aim  at  making  an  impression  on 
the  intellect,  he  says :  "  We  must  not  esteem  that 
most  powerful  and  profitable,  which  produceth 
only  sensible  consolations,  working  upon  the  ten- 
der and  inferior  faculties  of  the  soul ;  whereas  the 
strong  grown  christian,  such  as  the  English  min- 
istry designs  to  make  men,  hath  his  religion  seated 
in  the  rational  powers."  Ellwood  on  this  notes. 
"  Hence  the  people  may  plainly  see  the  reason  ol 
their  not  profiting  under  this  mini.'itry,  namely, 
because  this  ministry  designs  to  seat  the  religion 
even  of  the  grown  christian,  in  therational  powers 
whereas  the  people  of  God,  in  ages  past,  had  theii 
religion  seated  in  their  hearts.  The  good  ground 
in  the  parable  of  the  sower,  is  by  our  Saviour  dc 
clared  to  be  them,  which,  not  in  a  wise  aud  know 
ing  head,  not  in  the  rational  powers,  as  this  mai 
speaks,  but  in  an  honest  and  good  heart,  havin< 
heard  the  word,  kept  it,  and  bring  forth  fruit  witl 
patience." 

Ellwood  very  efiSciently  defends  the  use  of  th( 
singular  language  to  a  single  person,  and  the  view 
of  Friends  as  touching  titles  and  giving  civil  re 
spect, — he  shows  the  inutility  of  stated  confes 
sions,  upholds  our  doctrine  of  perfectiop,  our  tes 
timony  against  swearing,  against  taking  texts  am 
preparing  sermons  thereon, — our  views  as  respect 
learning,  and  the  necessity  of  Divine  inspiratio 
and  revelation  ;  and  lastly,  he  shows  that  unde 
the  gospel  the  priests  have  no  claim  to  takl 
tythes. 

It  is  evident  that  the  bishop  was  satisfied  of  thi 
weakness  of  the  "  Friendly  Conference,"  long  be 
fore  getting  half  through  Ellwood,  and  that  at  th« 
time  he  did  not  finish  reading  the  work.  Whilil 
reading  the  chapter  on  human  learning,  I  was  rel 
minded  of  an  incident  related  by  the  learned  am. 
religiously-minded  Haliburton.    He  tells  us  ( 
his  true  love  of  study  in  his  youth,  and  then  giv(| 
the  remark  of  an  ancient  minister  who  perceivo(| 
perhaps,  that  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  was  th| 
one  thing  the  lad  had  set  his  heart  on,  "  Sirrah 
unsauctified  learning  has  done  much  mischief  i 
th<5  kirkof  God." 

Ellwood  was  far  superior  to  his  antagonist  i| 
a  clear,  comprehensive  intellect,  in  ready  wit,  ij 
deep  knowledge  of  the  vital  truths  of  religion,  il 
earnest-hearted  love  of  the  spirituality  of  the  goj 
pel,  and  was,  perhaps,  not  his  inferior  either  if 
classical  learning  or  general  knowledge.  If  all  tlj 
pithy  passages  in  this  controversial  book  we 
collected,  they  would  make  quite  an  efhcici 
quiverful  of  arrows  for  the  defence  of  the  Trutl 

Air  and  Ocean. — The  air  is  made  up  of  a  mi 
ture  of  two  gases,  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  and 
always  contains  considerable  watery  vapor  and  ca 
bonic  acid.    In  Lis  new  work  ou  Chemistry,  Pr^ 
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fessor  Youmans  states,  that  if  all  the  air  was  re- 
duced to  its  average  density  at  the  earth's  surface, 
it  would  extend  about  five  miles  hifjjh,  and  that  if 
the  above  constituents  were  arranged  in  layers, 
one  over  the  other,  we  should  have  first,  at  the 
bottom,  a  bed  of  water  all  over.the  earth's  surface 
five  inches  deep;  next  a  layer  of  carbonic  acid 
thirteen  feet  deep;  next  above,  a  layer  of  oxygen 
gas  about  one  mile  deep  ;  and  above  this,  a  layer 
of  nitrogen  gas  about  four  miles  deep.  This  will 
help  the  memory.  Sea  water  contains  about  four 
ounces  of  salt  to  every  gallon.  Estimating  the 
ocean  to  average  two  miles  in  depth,  the  salt  if 
separated  in  a  solid  bed,  would  line  the  bottom  of 
the  ocean  to  a  depth  of  one  hundred  and  forty 
feet. 


The  Pleasure  of  a  Garden. — Cutting  my  last 
bouquet  for  the  present  season  on  the  26th  Octo- 
ber, I  fell  naturally  into  a  train  of  reflections  upon 
the  events  of  the  past  and  the  phasures  of  a  gar- 
den— not  a  garden  made  classical  with  statues  and 
rare  vases,  delighting  in  sparkling  fountains,  orna- 
mented with  palatial  arbors,  or  rejoicing  in  cool 
grottos  and  secluded  walks,  though,  when  it  has 
been  mine  to  enjoy  such  rarities,  I  have  enjoyed 
them  with  a  relish  unsurpassable;  but  the  plea- 
sures of  a  garden,  unpretending  in  its  character, 
and  narrowed  in  its  area — such,  indeed,  as  may 
belong  to  a  poor  office  writer  with  a  stipend  not 
exceeding  the  wages  of  an  ordinary  skilled  me- 
chanic, and  opportunities  for  its  culture  most 
limited.  Yet,  still  my  garden  has  its  pleasures, 
sweet  and  not  transient;  still  it  is  a  delightful 
thing,  the  "  concentration  of  a  thousand  pleasant 
objects;"  still  does  memory  present,  with  fond 
aflFection,  its  long  array  of*  beauties  unfaded;  and 
many  days  of  gloom  and  hours  of  monotonous  toil 
will  be  relieved  to  myself  and  my  old  office  chair, 
by  pleasant  reveries  on  the  flowers  that  were,  and 
fond  anticipations  of  those  to  come. 

And  shall  I  tell  how  pleasures  so  simple  have 
been  so  sufficient?  how,  with  opportunities  of  the 
most  limited  degree,  I  have  needed  never  to  re 
pine?  and  how  my  daily  bouquet  has  rarely  for 
eight  months  in  the  year  failed  me?  Two  short 
rules  have  sufficed.  I  have  confined  myself  to 
fl;owei"s  of  the  easiest  otlture,  and  have  learned  to 
be  content  with  results  easily  attainable  and  with- 
in my  reach.  Early  rising  has  compensated  for 
long  office  hours,  and  afforded  time  fo/  those  little 
attentions  in  themselves  so  sweet  and  so  delight- 
fully requited.  Strong  health  has  been  given  to 
me  for  a  seeming  sacrifice  of  rest;  and  nature 
seen  in  her  dress  of  richly  spangled  dew — more 
gorgeous  than  diamonds  or  orient  pearls  in  beauty 
— has  been  my  daily  enjoyment.  Then,  indeed, 
are  the  many  glories  of  nature  most  glorious  !  then 
are  her  sweetest  odors  poured  forth  ;  then  it  is  we 
are  most  ready  to  sing  with  Wordsworth — 


sion  of  the  pleasures  of  a  garden.^ —  Scottish 
Farmer. 


And  fostering  them  we  reap  a  rich  harvest  of  of  its  grandeur  in  Ceylon,  and  its  sublimity  is  ii  - 
peace  and  content.  Such  peace  and  such  content  finitely  increased  as  it  is  faintly  heard  from  the 
— such  pleasures  as  have  been  reaped  by  a  poor  shore,  resounding  through  night  and  darkness  over 
office-writer — -may  be  realized  by  every  one;  and  the  gloomy  sea.  The  lightning,  when  it  touches 
it  will  gratify  his  fervent  wish  if  his  brief  reverie  the  earth  where  it  is  covered  with  the  descending 
shall  conduce,  even  in  the  least,  to  a  wider  difFu-  torent,  flashes  into  it  and  disappears  instantane-  ~ 

ously  ;  but  when  it  strikes  a  drier  surface,  in  seek- 
ing better  conductors,  it  often  opens  a  hollow  like 
that  found  by  the  explosion  of  a  shell,  and  fre- 
quently leaves  behind  it  traces  of  vitrification, 
During  a  thunder-storm  which  passed  over  Galle, 
on  the  16th  May,  1854;  the  fortifications  were 
shaken  by  lightning,  and  an  extraordinary  cavity 
was  opened  behind  the  retaining  wall  of  the  ram- 
part, where  a  hole,  a  yard  in  diameter,  was  carried 
into  the  ground  to  the  depth  of  twenty  feet,  and 
two  chambers,  each  sixteen  feet  in  length,  branched 
out  on  either  side  at  its  extremity. 

The  rain  at  these  periods  excites  the  astonish-  . 
ment  of  a  European  :  it  descends  in  almost  con- 
tinuous streams,  so  close  and  so  dense,  that  the 
level  ground  unable  to  absorb  it  sufficiently  fast, 
is  covered  with  one  uniform  sheet  of  water,  and 
down  the  sides  of  declivities  it  rushes  in  a  volume 
that  wears  channels  in  the  surface. 

So  instantaneous  is  the  response  of  nature  to  the 
influence  of  returning  moisture,  that,  in  a  single 
day,  and  almost  between  sunset  and  dawn,  the 
green  hue  of  reviving  vegetation  begins  to  tint 
the  saturated  ground.  In  ponds,  frOm  which 
but  a  week  before  the  wind  blew  clouds  of  sandy 
dust,  the  peasantry  are  now  to  be  seen  catching 
the  reanimated  fish  ;  and  tank  shells  and  water 
beetles  revive  and  wander  over  the  submerged 
ledges.  The  electricity  of  the  air  stimulates  the 
vegetation  of  the  trees;  and  scarce  a  week  widl 
elapse  till  the  plants  are  covered  with  the  larvje 
of  butterflies,  the  forest  murmuring  with  the  hum 
of  insects,  and  the  air  harmonious  with  the  voice 
of  birds. —  Ttnnent's  Ceylon. 


"  God  made  the  flowers  to  besmtifj' 
The  e«rlh,  and  cheer  man's  careful  mood  ; 
And  he  is  happiest  who  halh  power 
To  gather  wisdom  from  the  flower, 
And  wake  his  heart  in  every  hour 
To  pleasant  griititiide." 

Then  it  is  when  "  pleasant  gratitude"  rises  most 
spontaneously  to  the  Author  of  all  good,  for  the 
richly-varied  beauties  around  us;  then  is  the 
pansy  most  pleasant,  the  pink  most  delightful, 
the  wall  flower  most  sweet,  and  the  rose  most  charm- 
ing ;  then  strongest  within  us  is  the  love  of  those 
sweets 

"  Which  comfort  man  in  his  distress, 

Which  smile  when  he  is  gay  ; 
Their  fragrance  and  their  loveliness 

They  yield  him  day  by  day; 
For  patience  and  for  humbleness 

No  sesfvitors  like  they." 


Change  of  the  Monsoon  in  Ceylon. 
May  is  signalised  by  the  great  event  of  the 
change  of  the  monsoon,  and  ail  the  grand  pheno- 
mena which  accompany  its  approach. 

It  is  difficult  for  any  one  who  has  not  resided  in 
the  tropics  to  comprehend  the  feeling  of  enjoy- 
ment which  accompanies  these  periodical  commo- 
tions of  the  atmosphere  ;  in  Europe  they  would 
be  fraught  with  annoyance,  but  in  Ceylon  they 
are  welcomed  with  a  relish  proportionate  to  the 
monotony  they  dispel. 

Long  before  the  wished  for  period  arrives,  the 
verdure  produced  by  the  previous  rains  becomes 
almost  obliterated  by  the  burning  droughts  of 
March  and  April.  The  deciduous  trees  shed 
their  foliage,  the  plants  cease  to  put  forth  fresh 
leaves,  and  all  vegetable  life  languishes  under  the 
unwholesome  heat.  The  grass  withers  on  the 
baked  and  cloven  earth,  and  red  dust  settles  on 
the  branches  and  thirsty  brushwood.  The  insects, 
deprived  of  their  accustomed  food,  disappear  un- 
der ground,  or  hide  beneath  the  decaying  bark; 
the  water  beetles  bury  themselves  in  the  hardened 
mud  of  the  pools,  and  the  helices  [land  snails]  re- 
tire into  the  crevices  of  the  stones  or  the  hollows 
amongst  the  roots  of  the  trees,  closing  the  apper- 
ture  of  their  shells  with  the  hybernating  epi- 
phragm.  Butterflies  are  no  longer  seen  hovering 
over  the  flowers,  the  birds  appear  fewer  and  less 
joyous,  and  the  wild  animals  and  crocodiles,  driven 
by  the  drought  from  their  accustomed  retreats, 
wander  through  ,the  jungle,  and  even  venture  to 
approach  the  village  wells  in  search  of  water. 
Man  equally  languishes  under  the  general  ex- 
haustion, ordinary  exertion  becomes  distasteful, 
and  the  native  Singhalese,  although  inured  to  the 
climate,  move  with  lassitude  and  reluctance. 

Meanwhile  the  air  becomes  loaded  to  saturation 
with  aqueous  vapor,  drawn  up  by  the  augmented 
force  of  evaporation,  acting  vigorously  over  land 
and  sea;  the  sky,  instead  of  its  brilliant  blue, 
assumes  the  sullen  tint  of  lead,  andjjot  a  breath 
disturbs  the  motionless  rest  of  the  clouds  that  hang 
on  the  lower  range  of  hills.  At  length,  generally 
about  the  middle  of  the  month,  but  frequently 
earlier,  the  sultry  suspense  is  broken  by  the  arri- 
val of  the  wished  for  change.  The  sun  has  by 
this  time  nearly  attained  his  greatest  northern  de- 
clination, and  created  a  torrid  heat  throughout  the 
lands  of  southern  Asia  and  the  peninsula  of  India. 
The  air,  lightened  by-  its  high  temperature,  rises 
into  loftier  regions,  and  is  replaced  by  indraughts 
from  the  neighbouring  sea,  and  thus  a  tendency 
is  gradually  given  to  the  formation  of  a  current 
bringing  up  from  the  south  the  warm  humid  air 
of  the  equator.  The  wind,  therefore,  which 
reaches  Ceylon,  comes  ladened  with  moisture, 
taken  up  in  its  passage  across  the  great  Indian 
Ocean. 

At  last  the  sudden  lightnings  flash  among  the 
hills  and  shoot  Uirongh  the  clouds  that  overhang 
the  sea,  and  with  a  crash  of  thunder  the  monsoon 
bursts  over  the  thirsty  land,  not  in  showers  of  par- 
tial torrents,  but  in  a  wide  deluge,  that  in  the 
course  of  a  few  hours  overtops  the  river  banks, 
and  spreads  in  inundations  ove/  every  level  plain. 

AH  the  phenomena  of  this  explosion  are  stu- 
pendous :  thunder,  as  we  are  accustomed  to  be 
awed  by  it  in  Europe,  afibrds  but  the  faintest  idea 


Concerning  Ferns. — Admirers  of  the  family  of 
the  ferns,  and  botanists  generally,  will  be  inter- 
ested in  the  following  extract  from  a  late  number 
of  Hihberdt  s  Gardener's  Magazine,  published  in 
England. 

"  It  cannot  fail  to  strike  a  thoughtful  observer, 
that  among  our  native  ferns,  we  have  as  interesi- 
ing  and  as  remarkable  an  example  of  the  power  of 
nature  to  produce  endless  variety  out  of  a  few  com- 
mon-place materials,  as  any  to  be  found  among 
the  plants  or  animals  of  any  climate  in  the  world. 
We  have  but  forty-six ^pecies  of  British  fern,  yet 
in  the  nursery  of  Foot^  Cray,  there  are  no  fewer 
than  three  hundred  and  twenty  distinct  varieties  of 
them,  each  variety  reproducing  itself,  except  in  a 
few  instances,  with  stubborn  constancy,  so  that  we 
may  fairly  doubt  at  last  if  we  know  the  species  in 
any  case,  and  if  what  we  call  species  are  not  in 
themselves  only  varieties  which  have  acquired  a 
tolerably  fixed  character,  because  compelled  to  sul  - 
mit  to  certain  uniform  conditions  of  soil  and  cli- 
mate. It  is  a  fact  of  no  less  interest  to  the  phih  - 
sopher,  speculating  on  the  origin  of  species,  than 
tu  the  fern-grower,  who  cares  not  a  jot  about  that 
grave  qriestion,  that  to  form  a  complete  collection 
of  British  ferns  and  their  varieties,  is  simply  im- 
possible —  Sim  enumerates  three  hundred  and 
sixty- four  in  all ;  we  could,  of  our  own  knowledge, 
add  to  that  total  considerably,  of  varieties  met 
with  from  time  to  time,  but  never  catalogued,  aud 
of  others  that  have  originated  in  our  own  collec- 
tion, but  which,  being  of  no  special  value  or  inter- 
est, have  been  honoured  only  with  casual  notice, 
or  have  been  allowed  to  revert  to  the  types  out  of 
which  they  sprang. 

"  But  that  all  this  marvellous  work  of  nature 
u  twisting  fern  fronds  into  strange  shapes,  adding 
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to  theai  stag's  horns,  tassels,  frills,  fans,  scales, 
bristles  and  embroidery — producing  the  spores  on 
the  wrong  side,  giving  some  the  power  of  produc- 
ing plants  viviparously,  and  denying  to  others  the 
power  of  reproduction  by  any  method,  so  that  the 
cultivafcr  has  no  hope  of  ever  incre  ising  the  trea- 
sure which  Dame  Cybele,  in  wildly  sportive  mood, 
has  tossed  into  his  hands;  that  all  this,  so  caleu- 
lated  to  stimulate  inquiry  into  the  very  beginning 
of  thicfgs,  has  been  made  the  basis  of  a  commer- 
cial idea,  Sim's,  or  any  other  good  catalogue, 
will  soon  demonstrate.  Here  are  the  hundred  and 
sixty-four  species  and  varieties — three  hundred 
and  nineteen — all  priced  throughout,  and  prices 
range  from  one  shilling  to  two  guineas  per  plant, 
while  of  a  few  very  rare  kinds  the  prices  are  omit- 
ted, which  is  a  hint  that  they  may  be  learned  on 
inquiry;  and  special  arrangements  must  be  made 
for  the  purchase  of  these  most  precious  things — as 
you  would  make  especial  arrangements  for  the 
purchase  of  a  palace  or  a  steamship.  We  have 
remarked  above,  that  a  complete  collection  of  the 
varieties  of  the  common  Hart's  Tongue  fern,  one 
plant  of  each,  will  cost  thirty-eight  pounds  seven- 
teen shillings  and  sixpence.  To  buy  the  whole 
three  hundred  and  nineteen  kinds,  omitting  those 
which  are  too  rare  to  have  their  prices  rudely 
named  in  print,  will  cost  just  one  hundred  and 
thirty  pounds  sixteen  shillings.  We  may,  per- 
haps, say,  that  the  most  complete  collection  of 
British  ferns  it  is  possible  to  obtain,  is  worth  one 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  which  is  an  interesting 
contribution  to  the  history  of  the  fern  mania." 

True  Religion. — I  understand  it  to  be  a  faithful 
and  willing  following  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour.  I 
do  believe  that  every  sincere  heart  will  be  shown 
its  respective  line  of  duty.  My  duty,  I  feel  per- 
suaded, is  to  be  still,  and  quietly  wait  for  the  sal- 
vation of  the  Lord.  I  do  not  entertain  this  opinion 
of  duty  from  education  or  from  prejudice,  but  I 
feel  it  to  be  the  will  of  God  revealed  in  the  secret 
of  my  soul.  When  blessed  with  this  silence  of  all 
Jlesli,  when  self  is  laid  in  deepest  abasement,  and 
I  know  no  will  of  my  own,  no  secret  aspiration  or 
desire  but  what  the  Divine  influence  immediately 
inspires,  then  and  then  only,  do  I  feel  perfect 
peace,  and  a  blessed  foretaste  of  the  saints'  rest. 

I  think  it  very  dangerous  for  a  tender  mind  to 
be  searching  into  different  doctrines  and  contro- 
versies. I  find  that  the  enemy  is  sometimes  en- 
•  deavouring  to  stagger  my  faith,  and  in  these  points 
I  have  so  great  a  disposition  to  reason,  that  I  am 
afraid  to  take  up  a  book  of  the  kind. — Alemoranda 
of  Anna  Ilarford  Lury. 

Upland  Cranberries. — The  Maine  Farmer  has 
the  following  communication  on  growing  upland 
cranberries : — ''  It  is  the  nature  of  the  cranberry, 
like  all  other  plants,  to  grow  to  perfection  some- 
where, and  as  it  happens,  this  .somewhere  is 
where .  the  land  is  so  sterile  that  nothing  else 
can  grow  except  moss.  In  proof  of  this  we 
find  both  the  bog,  and  mountain  cranberries, 
growing  naturally  on  the  mountain,  in  the  lowest 
bogs,  and  in  all  locations — sotnetiuies  floating  on 
the  pond,  always  on  poor  soil,  mixed  with  moss, 
which  is  a  protection  for  it,  both  from  summer 
heat  and  winter  cold."  dole,  in  his  Fruit  Jiook, 
says  : — "  Where  a  gravelly  knoll  has  been  reduced 
for  a  road,  we  saw  excellent  cranberries  of  spon- 
taneous production,  on  ilry,  hard  and  poor  soil. 
On  another  spot,  we  saw  line  fruit  by  the  roadside, 
on  a  very  poor,  dry,  hard  soil."  lie  also  adds  : — 
'<  With  these  cases  of  good  crops  under  every  dis- 
advantage, it  would  be  surprising  if  cranberries 
should  not  grow  well  on  high  land,  under  good 
culture."     iS'uw  it  uuuld  be  surprising  if  cran- 


berries would  not  grow  well  on  high  land;  but  as 
for  the  culture,  I  would  ask  for  nothing  more  than 
to  remove  the  soil  to  the  depth  of  one  or  two  feet 
with  a  plough  and  scraper,  and  plant  the  same 
with  vines  and  moss  from  the  cranberry  bog. 
This  should  be  done  in  the  fall  or  spring,  and  the 
tops  mowed  off  the  following  summer,  which  will 
cause  them  to  spread  and  cover  the  whole  surface. 
By  this  experiment  I  have  raised,  the  present  sea- 
son, at  the  rate  of  four  hundred  and  fifty-three 
bushels  per  acre. 

Selected . 

EXPRESSIVE  SILENCE. 
Sacred  silence  !  all  thy  power 

Have  we  ever  known? 
No  I  We  lavish  upon  language 

Prais^  that  is  thy  own. 

Thought  is  silent,  in  its  dwelling 

Deep  within  the  breast; 
Speech  is  but  the  outward  clothing 
.  In  which  thought  is  dressed. 

Speech  is  but  the  upper  current 

Of  a  deep,  deep  sea  ; 
Far  below,^n  sacred  silence, 

Must  the  treasure  be. 

Calmness,  coolness,  dwell  with  silence  ; 

Silent  falls  the  dew  ; 
Silent  roll  the  stars  above  us, 

Jn  the  unfathomed  blue. 

Silent  worship  I  'tis  not  merely 

Found  by-sitting  still; 
This  is  but  an  outward  symbol 

Of  the  silent  will. 

Silent  waiting!  not  the  body, 

But  the  soul,  that  stands 
With  bowed  head  and  ear  attentive, 

For  its  Lord's  commands. 

Silent  suffering  I  loud  lamenting 

Never  had  thy  power, 
Silent  sympathy  I  no  other 

Fits  the  darkest  hour. 

Silent  gratitude  I  when  language 

Vainly  strives  to  tell 
All  her  sense  of  good  accepted, 

Silence  speaks  it  well. 

Mute  submission  1  meekly  bowing 

'Neath  the  Eternal's  will ; 
"  Dumb  because  my  Father  did  it," 

Is  its  language  still. 

Silent  joy  1  to  give  it  utterance 

Music  has  no  tone, 
When  'tis  deepest,  purest,  holiest, 

It  is  all  our  own. 

What  can  still  the  voice  of  slander 

Like  the  mute  reply? 
Love  to  slanderer  and  slandered. 

Speaking  in  the  eye. 

Is  the  spirit  moved  to  anger 

By  another's  speech  ? 
Silent  mastery  of  passion 

Best  his  heart  will  reach. 

Silent  vigils,  silent  prayers. 

Oh,  how  they  ascend 
From  the  sad  and  anxious  watchers 

By  the  couch  they  tend; 

And  like  vapor  heavenward  tending, 

They  will  fall  in  showers. 
Making  piuxlied  and  barren  deserts 

Cheerful  with  spring  flowers. 

Mingling  with  the  crowds  aronnd  as, 

As  we  pass  them  by 
Wo  can  give  but  friendly  greeting, 

Or  the  kind  reply. 

But  the  hnnd-in-hnnd  companions, 

Journeying  side  by  side, 
Toward  the  one  eternal  city, 

Loving,  true,  and  tried ; 


Why  should  these  be  ever  feeding  , 

Upon  words  alone,  I 

When  the  heart's  most  precious  feeling,  •  ' 
Is  to  each  unknown? 

Ah  !  how  many  social  gatherings. 

Were  we  simply  true, 
Would  enrich  and  bless  our  spirits 

More  than  now  they  do  7 

Thought  and  speech  would  flow  together; 

And  when  these  were  not. 
Silence,  like  the  heavenly  manna, 

Feeds  again  the  thought. 

W~e  should  often  find  at  parting, 

That  a  heavenly  gnest 
Known  by  breaking  bread  amongst  us, 

Had  our  gathering  blest. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

Snper-Pliosphate  of  Lime. 
In  compliance  with  an  invita^on  contained  in 
"  The  Friend,"  a  few  weeks  since,  that  those  of 
its  readers  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  Agriculture 
should  furnish  original  articles  on  that  interest- 
ing subject,  the  writer  is  induced  to  present  his 
mode  of  making  home-made  super-phosphate  of 
lime,  accompanied  by  a  brief  statement  of  the 
result  of  its  application.  There  are  few,  it  is  ap- 
prehended in  this  day,  who  are  unwilling  to  admit 
the  great  value,  the  necessity  indeed,  of  applying 
super-phosphate,  particularly  on  lands  long  under 
cultivation.  Having  repeatedly  applied  it  on  corn 
ground,  I  was  induced  to  try  it  on  a  lot  .contain- 
ing about  li  acres,  that  had  been  cropped  with 
roots,  cabbage,  market-corn,  &c.,  for  several  years, 
and  although  well  supplied  with  barn-yard  ma- 
nure, produced  but  dwarfish  specimens  in  the 
vegetable  world.  The  ground  was  plowed  in 
the  autumn,  and  «uper-phosphate,  costing  about 
twenty  dollars,  harrowed  in,  then  sown  with  white 
rye  and  grass  seed.  The  following  season  it  yielded 
a  crop  of  tall  well-headed  rye,  which  netted 
about  $70  in  cash — the  grain  having  been  sold 
principally  for  seed  and  flour,  the  straw  to  nursery- 
men, at  near  $20  per  ton.  The  next  season  it 
was  mown  early,  and  turned  off  five  large  two 
horse  wagon  loads  of  hay  at  the  first  crop,  fully, 
it  was  supposed,  five  tons ;  at  the  second  mowing 
the  same  season,  the  crop  was  sold  in  a  neigh- 
bouring town,  weighing  over  2 J  tons;  this  was 
followed  by  such  a  luxuriant  growth  of  clover  and 
timothy,  as  to  furnish  pasturage  until  late  in  the 
autumn.  The  next  season,  which  is  the  present, 
it  has  furnished  two  successive  crops  of  clover  and 
timothy,  Somewhat  lighter  than  the  previous  year, 
of  course,  but  is  well  covered  now  with  a  good 
growth  of  grass.  My  method  of  manufacturing 
is  very  simple,  and  such  as  any  farmer  can  employ, 
on  his  own  premises.  Procure  a  hogshead,  or 
other  strong,  tight  vessel,  which  for  the  sake  of 
convenience,  I  sink  half  its  depth  in  the  earth, 
into  this  receptacle  is  cast  ^ll  the  bones,  old  lea- 
ther, and  other  unsightly  objects  which  too  fre- 
quently disfigure  a  farmer's  premises;  when  filled 
nearly  to  the  top,  pour  over  them  twenty  gallons 
of  water  ;  then  place  two  sticks  across  the  top  and 
invert  over  it  a  carboy  of  best  sulphuric  acid  ;  in- 
crease the  liquid  in  this  proportion  until  the  bones 
are  nearly  covered  ;  as  they  sink  down,  add  new 
bones  until  the  whole  becomes  a  thick  pasty  mass, 
which  it  will  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  weeks. 
I  then  prepare  beside  the  tub  a  bed  of  plaster — 
fine  mould  or  hen  droppings,  either  or  all — into 
this  the  dis.solved  bones  is  ladled  or  shovelled, 
and  turned  over  until  dry  enough  to  handle.  A 
few  forms  of  bones  may  remain  undissolved,  but 
after  a  short  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  they 
crumble  down  and  soon  become  incorporated  with 
the  soil.  It  is  a  valuable  and  cheap  manure. 
Highlsnd.  A  FARMER. 
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For  "Tlie  Friend." 

Circnlar  of  the  Bible  Association  of  Friends  in 
America. 

In  again  calling  the  attentiolt  of  Auxiliaries  to 
the  Annual  Queries  to  be  answered  previous  to 
the  general  meeting  of  the  Association  in  the 
Fourth  month,  the  Corresponding  Committee 
would  press  upon  Friends,  who  have  been  engaged 
in  the  distribution  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the  im- 
portance of  furnishing  full  and  accurate  answers 
to  all  the  Queries,  and  of  forwarding  their  report 
seasonabli/  to  the  Depository. 

It  may  be  recollected,  that  in  making  donations 
to  Auxiliaries,  the  board  are  guided  in  deciding 
what  number  of  Bibles  and  Testaments  shall  be 
sent  to  each,  by  the  information  given  in  its  report. 
Hence  those  Auxiliaries  that  do  not  report  in  time, 
are  liable  to  be  left  out  in  the  distribution. 

Specific  directions  should  be  given  in  every  case, 
how  boxes  should  be  marked  and  forwarded ;  and 
their  receipt  should  always  be  promptly  acknow- 
ledged. 

Address  John  Richardson,  No.  116  N.  Fourth 
Street,  Philadelphia. 

Thomas  Kimber, 
Charles  Yarn  all, 
Samuel  Settle,  Jr., 
Committee  of  Correspondence. 
Philad.,  Second  mo.,  1864. 

QUERIES. 

1.  What  number  of  families  or  individuals  have  been 
gratuitously  furnished  with  the  Holy  Scriptures  by  the 
Auxiliary  during  the  past  year? 

2.  What  number  of  Bibles  and  T.estaments  have  been 
sold  by  the  Auxiliary  within  the  past  year? 

3.  How  many  members,  male  and  female,  are  there 
belonging  to  the  Auxiliary? 

4.  What  number  of  families  of  Friends  reside  within 
its  limits  ? 

5.  Are  there  any  families  of  Friends  within  your  limits 
not  supplied  with  a  copy  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  good 
clear  type,  and  on  fair  paper  ;  if  so,  how  many  ? 

6.  How  many  members  of  our  Society,  capable  of  read- 
ing the  Bible,  do  not  own  such  a  copy  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures ? 

7.  How  many  Bibles  and  Testaments  may  probably 
be  disposed  of  by  sale  within  your  limits  ? 

Is  the  income  of  the  Auxiliary  sulBcient  to  supply 
those  within  its  limits  who  are  not  duly  furnished  with 
the  Holy  Scriptures? 

What  number  of  Bibles  and  Testaments  would  it 
be  necessary  for  the  Bible  Association  to  furnish  gratui- 
tously, to  enable  the  Auxiliary  to  supply  each  family? 

10.  What  number  would  be  required  in  order  to  fur- 
nish each  member  of  our  religious  Society,  capable  of 
reading,  who  is  destitute  of  a  copy,  and  unable  to  pur- 
chase it? 

11.  How  many  Bibles  and  Testaments  are  now  on 
hand? 

The  great  rise  in  paper  and  other  materials  re- 
quired in  manufacturing  books,  has  made  it  neces- 
sary for  the  present,  to  change  the  price  of  the 
Bibles  and  Testaments  published  by  the  Bible 
Association  of  Friends  in  America."  The  Reference 
Bible,  bound  in  sheep,  patent  back,  is  now 
the  school  Bible,  60  cents;  the  12mo.  Testament, 
half  bound,  sheep,  35  cents,  and  Testament  and 
Psalms,  plain  sheep,  50  cents;  others  at  propor- 
tional rates. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

Attending  Meetings. 
A  concern  rests  upon  ttiy  mind,  that  all  Friends 
everywhere,  maybe  encouraged  to  faithfulness  in 
the  attendance  of  all  our  religious  meetings,  both 
for  worship  and  discipline,  and  that  all  may  be 
earnestly  engaged  on  these  solemn  occasions,  to 
settle  down  into  the  "  silence  of  all  flesh"  before 
the  Lord,  and  seek  for  ability  from  Him  to  enable 
them  to  perform  that  worship  which  is  alone  ac 
ceptable  in  his  sight;  which  is  "in  spirit  and  in 
truth."  Dear  Friends,  let  none  suffer  the  world 
land  the  love  of  it  so  to  prevail  in  their  hearts,  as 


ta  hinder  them  from  assembling  with  their  friends 
on  week  days,  for  the  purpose  of  worshipping  Him 
from  whom  we  receive  every  blessing,  both  spiri- 
tual and  temporal,  and  in  whom  we  live  and  move 
and  have  our  being.  "  If  any  m^n  love  the  world 
the  love  of  the  Father  is  not  in  him,"  saith  the 
apostle;  and  is  it  not  an  evidence  that  there  is  not 
a  sufficient  concern  of  mind  to  fulfil  the  first  and 
great  commandment,  that  of  love  supreme  to  God, 
where  any  permit  their  outward  business,  and  the 
cares  of  this  life,  to  hinder  them  from  this  solemn 
duty?  "I  beseech  you,  therefore,  brethren,  by 
the  mercies  of  God,  that  ye  present  your  bodies  a 
living  sacrifice,  holy,  acceptable  to  God,  which  is 
your  reasonable  service,"  was  the  exhortation  of  an 
eminent  apostle;  and  can  we  expect,  or  do  we 
deceive  ourselves  with  supposing  that  we  are  in  a 
situation  to  present  our  bodies  as  living  sacrifices, 
holy  and  acceptable  unto  Him,  if  we  are  thus  offer- 
ing unto  him,  as  it  were,  a  lame  offering  ?  Let  us, 
beloved  Friends,  keep  it  in  remembrance,  that  our 
lives  and  our  outward  substance  are  in  the  Divine 
hand,  who  can  blast  at  his  pleasure ;  and  if  we  are 
not  engaged  before  Him  to  serve  and  honour  him 
with  the  ability  given,  although  we  may  not  ex- 
perience this  blasting  in  our  outward  substance, 
yet  leanness  of  soul  will  be  our  portion  ;  and  the 
love  of  the  world  will  prevail  over  u&. 

Let  all  those  who  are  parents,  gr  have  the  care 
of  children,  be  concerned  to  be  found  faithful  in 
the  discharge  of  their  duty  towards  those  tender 
lambs  committed  to  their  trust ;  so  that  their  ac- 
counts may  be  rendered  in  a  coming  day  with  joy, 
they  having  done  the  best  they  could.  Oh  !  I  do 
believe  that  parents  will  be  accountable  for  the 
discharge  of  their  duty  towards  their  children. 
I  well  remernber  the  care  and  deep  concern  of  a 
pious  mother,  when  I  was  but  a  child.  She  was 
careful  to  get  as  many  of  her  children  with  her  to 
meeting  as  circumstances  would  allow,  by  no  means 
feeling  willing  to  let  them  stay  at  home  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  a  little  more  work  done, 
or  of  gaining  a  little  more  of  this  world's  riches; 
but  her  great  concern  evidently  was,  that  her  chil- 
dren might  be  made  possessors  of  heavenly  trea- 
sure. And  I  believe  the  earnest  labours  of  such 
rightly  exercised  parents,  even  when  not  at  once 
appreciated  and  made  fruitful,  will  often  prove  as 
bread  cast  upon  the  waters,  and  return  after 
many  days. 

Then  let  all  be  incited  to  faithfulness  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duty,  as  in  the  Divine  sight, 
seeking^to  be  found  filling  up  their  portion  of 
allotted  service  in  the  militant  church,  watching 
over  each  other  for  good,  and  seeking  each  other's 
welfare;  and  I  believe  as  this  right  concern  rests 
upon  our  minds  for  the  well-being  of  all,  it  will 
often  be  felt  as  a  duty  resting  upon  us,  to  speak 
in  love  to  those  who  may  be  lukewarm  and  indif- 
ferent, to  admonish  them  in  a  tender  manner  to 
more  faithfulness  fur  the  time  to  come;  and  thus 
we  may  be  encouraged  to  hope,  there  would  be 
known  an  increase  of  good,  and  a  growth  in  the 
unchangeable  Truth. 

I  do  believe  it  is  the  will  of  the  Head  of  the 
church  to  gather  his  people  nearer  to  himself,  and 
if  there  was  but  a  willingness  in  us  to  yield  un- 
reservedly unto  the  operations  of  his  holy  Spirit 
upon  our  hearts,  in  order  to  purify  us,  there  would 
no  doubt  be  known  an  arising  as  out  of  the  dust 
of  the  earth ;  for  no  doubt  that  it  has  been  our 
iniquities  that  have  so  much  separated  between 
us  and  our  God.  Let  us,  then,  return  unto  him 
with  repentance  and  full  purpose  of  heart,  and  no 
doubt  He  will  heal  us. 


To  move  in  the  line  of  Divine  appointment,  is 
our  strength  and  safet}'. 


Emancipation  in  Russia. 

Results  of  the  Serf  Emuncipation  in  Russia — Progress 
of  the  Empire. 

J.  Long,  an  English  missionaiy  who  visited 
Russia  last  summer,  has  published  the  following 
interesting  account  of  the  effects  of  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  serfs  in  that  country  : — 

"  I  recently  spent  five  montlis  in  Russia,  mainly 
in  order  to  gain  information  from  the  best  sourct  s 
on  the  facts  connected  with  the  serf  emancipation 
movement;  and  I  have  consulted  the  enemies  as 
well  as  the  friends  of  the  measure,  English  and 
German  residents,  as  well  as  Russian.  The  lead- 
ers afforded  me  every  facility  of  access  to  official 
documents,  and  I  visited  estates  in  various  parts 
of  Russia  to  make  further  inquiries  into  the  local 
working  of  the  measure. 

"  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  conduct  of 
Russia  towards  Poland  in  carrying  on  the  present 
war,  I  trust  that  the  credit  may  be  given  to  the 
present  Emperor  and  the  Russian  liberals  for  this 
noble  act  of  serf  emancipation.  They  had  a  hard 
battle  to  fight  against  the  reactionary  party,  who 
denounced  emancipation  as  a  socialism,  for  they 
knew  that  it  must  gradually  introduce  in  its  train 
a  host  of  other  reforms.  They  prophesied  that 
anarchy  and  bloodshed  must  ensue ;  but  the  Em- 
peror gave  no  heed,  and  was  prepared  to  risk  his 
crown  and  his  life  in  order  to  free  the  peasant. 

"  Serf  emancipation  is  an  accomplished  fact. 
Twenty-three  millions  of  an  intelligent,  active  pea- 
santry have  been  by  it  raised  from  the  degradation 
of  being  mere  chattels,  things  for  sale  ;  though  it 
must  be  admitted  that  serfdom  was  not  so  degrad- 
ing as  slavery  is.  The  intellect  and  social  ener- 
gies, of  the  serfs,  which  have  been  frozen  up  for 
centuries,  are  now  set  free;  and  this  great  social 
change  has  been  effected  within  two  years,  in  spite 
of  the  formidable  opposition  of  the  Russian  nobil- 
ity. The  fiat  of  one  man,  supported  by  a  few 
choice  spirits,  has  accomplished  all  this.  The  re- 
volution has  been  a  bloodless  one;  no  social  dis- 
organization has  resulted;  and  even  some  of  its 
bitterest  opponents  begin  now  to  admit  that,  as 
the  operation  had  to  be  performed  some  time,  it 
was  as  well  to  do  it  at  once.  They  are  now  learn- 
ing to  adapt  themselves  to  the  new  order  of 
things. 

"  Serf  emancipation  is  of  deep  interest,  for  the 
following  considerations  : — 

"  1.  The  anti-slavery  cause  receives  a  powerful 
encouragement  from  it.  It  took  many  years'  agi- 
tation, and  the  expenditure  of  £20,000,000  ster- 
ling, to  emancipate  800,000  slaves  in  the  West  In- 
dies. American  slavery  has  lasted  a  long  time, 
and  is  still  a  fearful  blot ;  but  in  Russia  we  have, 
in  the  short  space  of  two  years,  the  emancipatiou 
of  23,000,000  of  a  fine  race  of  peasants,  who  are 
physically  and  mentally,  superior  to  the  negro 
race.  The  influence  and  example  of  these  eman- 
cipated serfs  will  operate  on  the  world,  and  will 
show  that,  while  so  beneficial  a  revolution  has 
taken  place  successfully  in  Russia,  other  countries 
may  learn  to  '  go  and  do  likewise.'  The  serfs 
have  shown,  by  they'  peaceable  demeanor,  and  by 
the  avoiding  any  violent  excess,  that  they  know 
how, To  appreciate  their  newly-acquired  liberty. 

"  2.  The  friends  of  constitutional  government 
have  reason  to  rejoice  in  serf  emancipation,  as 
forming  the  first  instalment  of  liberal  institutions 
in  Russia.  Even  the  late  Emperor  Nicholas  was 
convinced  that  emancipation  was  necessary,  but 
he  would  not  give  it,  knowing  that  it  would  in- 
volve reform  in  all  other  departments  of  the  state  ; 
that  the  upheaving  of  the  masses  would  affect 
every  institution  in  Russia.  As  serf  emancipation 
includes  municipal  institutions  for  the  peasantry, 
a  constitution,  therefore,  for  all  Russia  follows 
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as  a  corollary:  and  I  found,  amonfr  all  intelligent 
Russians,  the  full  conviction  that  a  constitution 
must  natuially  coiue  in  a  few  years  ;  that  as  mu- 
nicipal constitutions  grow  out  of  emancipation, 
so  proyincial  assemblies  are  the  result  of  munici- 
pal freedom,  and  constitutions  will  be  the  fruit  of 
provincial  assemblies,  'fiiese  steps  are  now  being 
taken. 

"3.  Municipal  institutions  for  all  Russia  are 
the  certain  result.  I  have  been  delighted  to  see 
how  the  peasantry,, by  means  of  tlie  commune  or 
village  elective  council,  regulate  their  own  affairs, 
elect  the  chief  of  each  viUage,  have  their  regular 
village  meetings.  I  will  explain  this  more  at  large  i 
in  a  subsequent  letter.  But  this  municipal  liberty 
granted  to  peasants  cannot  be  limited  to  them  ; 
there  will  soon  be  municipal  bodies  in  every  town 
in  Russia.  Moscow  and  Petersburg,  since  the 
last  two  years,  have  been  granted  mayors,  elected 
by  the  citizens,  without  the  control  of  govern- 
ment, and  also  provincial  assemblies.  As  the 
next  step,  what  has  been  conceded  to  the  peasants 
cannot  be  denied  to  the  merchant  and  noble. 
These  municipal  institutions  are  training  schools 
for  the  peasantry ;  they  enable  them  to  resist  the 
oppression  of  the  noble  and  the  government  em- 
ployees ]  they  also  break  the  force  of  that  central- 
ization which  has  been  such  a  curse  to  Russia ; 
and  they  are  nuclei  to  protect  the  weak  against 
the  venal  police  of  Russia ;  for  in  the  peasants' 
court,  oral  evidence,  summary  decision  and  pub- 
licity, form  the  rules  of  proceeding,  while  a  simple 
and  cheap  code  of  law  is  administered. 

"  4.  An  honorary  magistracy  and  municipal 
institutions  serve  as  training  schools  for  justices' 
of  the  peace,  a  class  who  may  exercise  an  import- 
ant influence  in  diminishing  what  has  been  ad- 
mitted to  be  the  great  curse  of  Russia,  viz.,  the 
venality  of  ill-paid  employees,  and  bribery.-  To 
carry  out  the  Emancipation  Act,  fifteen  hundred 
unpaid  justices  of  the  peace  were  nominated  by 
government.  The  administration  of  these  men, 
who  were  selected  for  their  character  and  public 
spirit,  lias  generally  given  satisfaction,  and  it  is 
intended  that  they  shall  be  continued,  to  discharge 
similar  duties  to  those  of  county  magistrates  in 
England.  1  attended  several  of  their  monthly 
sessions  in  the  interior  of  Russia,  and  they  are 
well  spoken  of ;  their  labours  are  as  successful  as 
those  of  a  similar  class  of  honorary  magistrates  in 
India. 

"  5.  The  cause  of  education  is  identified  with 
emancipation.  Already,  within  two  years,  more 
than  8,UO0  new  schools  have  sprung  into  existence 
through  individuMi  effoi'ts  among  tiie  peasantry, 
and  they  are  rapidly  on  the  increase.     The  pea 


quarters  among  the  peasantry  to  read  the  scrip- 
tures, and  they  show  their  interest  by  purchasing 
copies,  while  to  meet  the  new  state  of  things,  the 
Grreek  Church — highly  to  its  credit — is  publish- 
ing the  Russian  New  Testament,  a,t  the  low  price 
of  6d.  a  copy. 

"  7.  The  cause  of  peace  is  likely  to  be  served. 
Under  serfdom  the  military  life  benefited  the  pea- 
sants, as  becoming  a  soldier  conferred  freedom  on 
them ;  but  the  peasant  now  has  a  sfafus  and  a 
stake  in  the  country,  and  is  therefore  not  so  in- 
clined to  become  '  food  for  powder.'  Serf  eman- 
cipation, by  pushing  on  internal  reform,  is  calcu- 
lated to  withdraw  the  attention  from  objects  of 
aggression,  and  to  "point  out  to  Russia  that  inter- 
nal developTuent,  and  not  foreign  conquest,  is  her 
true  strength.  The  Russian  peasant  sympa- 
thises with  this,  as  he  has  secured  to  him  by 
emancipation  the  possession  of  land,  the  great 
desideratum-  with  the  masses  in  Russia.  The 
grand  scope  of  her  ambition,  a  proletariat  pea- 
santry, supplies  ample  materials  for  war.  The 
Russian  peasant,  therefore,  will  naturally  prefer 
agriculture  to  war,  while  the  elevation  of  his  social 
position,  in  creating  new  wants,  will  give  a  fresh 
impulse  to  trade,  one  of  the  great  antagonists  of 
war. 

"  8.  The  'effects  in  Asia  arelikely  to  be  great. 
Already,  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  India 
has  this  great  measure  received  the  warmest  sym- 
pathy from  natives  of  all  classes,  who  view  it  as  a 
sign  of  great  good  to  them,  that  Russian  influence 
in  Central  and  Northern  Asia  will  be  on  the  side 
of  an  emancipation  policy,  as  English  influence 
has  been  in  India.  The  Sclavonic  and  Anglo 
Saxon  races  will  thus  co-operate  as  anti-slavery 
advocates  through  Asia 

"  9.  The  Russian  nobility  have  long  been  noted 
for  absenteeism,  extravagant  luxury  and  false  var- 
nish. Serfdom  tempted  them  to  be  tyrants  and 
afforded  full  scope  for  all  depraved  propensities 
the  troops  of  saivants  kept  in  idleness,  enervated 
the  master,  while  the  power  he  had  of  deporting 
them  to  Siberia  or  inflicting  torture  produced  a 
hardening  effect  on  his  heart.  To  keep  up  a  life 
of  luxury'  he  had  to  peculate  in  the  public  offices. 
There  are  nearly  three  hundred  thousand  nobles 
in  Russia.  Emancipation  is  already  leading  many 
of  them  to  reside  on  their  estates,  consequently 
to  lead  simple  lives,  and  identify  thenselves  more 
with  the  welfare  of  the  country. 

"  10.  The  social  condition  of  the  peasant  is  be- 
ing improved.  The  anxiety  of  the  peasant  to  pur- 
chase land,  so  strongly  marked  in  France,  is  show- 
ing itself  also  in  Russia,  thus  leading  to  habits  of 
itidustry,  in  order  to  procure  the  means  of  making 
t!ic  purchase.   Indolence,  the  natural  fruit  of  serf- 

in- 


governraents  of  Kazan  and  Panja,  that  the  Empe- 
ror had  ordered  no  more  money  to  be  paid.  I 
myself  resided  for*  time  in  the  centre  of  a  district 
one  hundred  miles  south  of  Moscow,  and  tiie  pro- 
prietor never  locked  his  door  at  night.  Nowhere 
in  Russia  did  I  hear  of  any  expressions  uttered  of 
apprehensions  of  social  disorganization  or  riot." 
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sant  is  anxious  to  be  able  to  read  the  laws  by 

which  he  is  governed;  besides,  the  elevation  ofidom,  is  giving  way  to  the  encouragement  of 
liis  social  position  through  enianci[)ation  gives  him  : du>try.  One  million  peasants  have  bought 
the  means  as  well  as  the  inclination  to  learn  to  read. 
The  example  of  peasant  elevation  in  otlier  parts 
of  Europe  confirms  this.  In  Rus,--ia,  before  eman- 
cipation, there  was  scarcely  a  day-scluKil  among 
the  peasantry;  but  these  8,(<IIU  schools  have 
arisen  spontaneously  from  the  wish  of  the  pea- 
sants, ai(le<l  by  the  clergy  and  gentry.  The 
Emperor  Nicholas  allowed  only  coUcgcs  and  uni- 
versities, and  that  to  a  very  limited  degree;  serf 
emancipation  inaugurates  the  education  of  the 
masses. 

"  G.  Rtdigious  progress  is  deeply  connected 
with  an  cnli^^htened  and  independent  peasantry. 
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the  land  on  which  they  were  formerly  located, 
borrowing  the  money  from  government.  The 
price  of  land  is  rising  all  through  linssia,  owing 
to  the  peasants  renting  or  hiring  it  to  a  far  greater 
extent  than  formerly,  though  the  enemies  of 
emancipation  said  the  peasants  would  be  t(jo  indo 
lent  to  cultivate  the  land.  Mbney  Is  no  longer 
hidden  in  earthen  pots  in  the  ground,  or  in  the 
wall,  through  fear  of  the  steward.  The  peasants' 
houses  in  some  quarters  are  exliibiting  a  greater 
iippeanuicc  of  comfort,  and  providing  more  rooms, 
instead  of — after  the  old  fashion — crowding  twen- 
ty-five into  a  room.    More  houses  have  been  built 


who  will  not  bo  the  victims  of  superstition  or' within  the  last  two  years  than  during  the  previous 
priestcrivft.    Religion  follows  in  the  train  of  civil  !six 


liberty.    With  the  fall  of  feudal  tyranny,  priestly  | 
exactions  and  domination  must  cease.  Many 
Russians  have  assured  me,  tiiat  since  eniancipa- 


"  In  conclusion,  peace  has  been  generally  main- 
tained. During  the  carrying  out  of  this  measure, 
there  were  only  two  cases  of  revolt,  caused  by  a 


tloTi,  a  great  desire  has  sprung  up  in  various  I  rumor  spread  among  ten  thousand  peasants  in  the 


For  "  Thp  Friend." 

Extracts  from  the  Writings  of  Hl'illiam  Deli, 

(Continued  Irom  p.^ge  199.) 

"  Another  means  whereby  *  to  increase  the 
Spirit,  is  to  attribute  the  works  of  the  Spirit  to 
the  Spirit,  and  not  to  ourselves.  For  if  we  at- 
tribute to  the  flesh  the  works  of  the  Spirit,  and 
take  from  the  Spirit  the  glory  of  his  own  works, 
he  will  work  no  longer  in  us.  Wherefore,  we  must 
ascribe  unto  the  Spirit  the  whole  glory  of  his  own 
works,  and  acknowledge  that  we  ourselves  are 
nothing,  and  can  do  nothing,  and  that  it  is  He 
only  that  is  all  in  all,  and  works  all  in  all :  and 
we  oui'selves,  among  all  the  excellent  works  of 
the  Spirit  in  us,  must  so  remain,  as  if  we  were, 
and  wrought  nothing  at  all ;  that  so,  all  that  is  of 
flesh  and  blood,  may  be  laid  low  in  us,  and  the 
Spirit  alone  may  be  exalted :  first,  to  do  all  in  us  ;| 
and  then,  to  have  all  the  glory  of  all  that  is  done.| 
"  And  thus  you  see  the  means  to  increase  thej 
Spirit,  and  so,  consequently  strength,  as  well  as 
to  get  it.  And  by  the  daily  use  and  improve- 
ment of  these  means,  we  may  attain  to  so  great  a 
degree  of  spiritual  strength,  that  we  may  '  run 
and  not  be  weary,  and  may  walk  and  not  faint,' 
may  mount  up  as  eagles,  yea,  and  may  walk  as 
angels  among  men,  and  as  the  powers  of  heaven 
upon  earth  ;  to  His  praise  and  honour,  who  fir.st 
communicates  to  us  his  own  strength,  and  then, 
by  that  strength  of  his  own,  works  all  our  works 
in  us  :  and  thus  is  He  glorified  in  His  saints,  and 
admired  in  all  them  that  believe." 

Here  William  Dell  concludes  his  exceHent 
treatise,  and  a  cloud  of  witnesses  since  his  day 
have  added  their  testIm"ony  to  the  same  livino 
truth,  that  it  is  indeed  the  Spirit  of  Christ  thai 
gives  strength  and  virtue  to  the  true  believer  : 
and  these  under  an  humble  sense  of  their  owr 
helplessness,  yea,  nothingness  as  men,  could  oulj 
say  with  the  Apostle,  "  through  the  grace  of  Goc 
I  am  what  I  am."  For,  as  all  glorying  in  th 
creature  has  been  thus  laid  low,  and  the  Lore 
alone  exalted  in  their  hearts,  He  has  done  ex 
ceeding  abundantly  for  them,  and  in  His  owi 
time  and  way  imparted  to  them  gifts  and  grace 
which  bore  unmistakable  evidence  that  the; 
were  only  from  His  divine  hand.  Yet  the 
simplicity  of  this  docti'ine  has  proved  a  stumbllnj 
block  to  professing  christians  from  the  beginning 
and  Instead  of  turning  Inward  to  that  light  whicl 
first  Inclined  their  steps  toward  the  way  of  peace  If 
many  have  grown  weary  of  the  Lord'^  dealing 
with  them  for  their  rcfincincnt  and  establishmeo 
In  His  saving  Truth,  and  so  '•  going  about  to  os 
tablish  their  own  riglitcousne.<s,  have  not  sul: 
mitted  themselves  to  the  righteousness  of  God. 

It  was  doubtless  for  the  revival  and  more  pi-a( 
tical  application  of  this  doctrine,  that  our  cai 
Friends  were  In  great  measure  raised  up;  and 
was  their  faithful  and  steadfast  reliance  on  th 
power  and  teachings  of  (Christ's  spiritwithin  then 
that  made  them  what  they  were.  As  the  nunib< 
of  those  who  walk  by  this  same  blessed  light  hi 
been  increased,  so  has  the  church  in  its  collecti\ 
capacity  been  ever  strengthened  for  the  Lord 
work  in  the  earth.  These  are  the  living  stom 
of  which  His  spiritual  house  is  built,  and  it  b 
comes  all  who  are  concerned  for  its  growth  ac 
establishment  In  His  name,  to  look  to  their  ow 
standing,  and  see  whether  their  trust  is  in  i\ 
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iroat  Mastei-  builder,  or  in  the  mere  zeal  and  ac- 
ivity  of  man.  X^hether  they  are  giving  evidence 
n  their  daily  walliiug  among  men;  in  their  in- 
ercourse  with  one  another,  that  they  know' what 
t  is  to  bring  all  their  deeds  to  the  Light,  that  it 
nay  be  "  made  manifest  that  they  are  wrought  in 
;Tod*,"  whether  the  harmless,  lamb-like  nature  of 
he  Redeemer  is  ruling  in  their  hearts,  and 
)ringii]g  their  very  thoughts  "  into  the  obedience 
)f  Christ."  Oh  !  that  there  was  amongst  us  as 
people,  greater  evidence  that  we  were  relying 
.ipon  Ciirist's  spirit  as  the  "  christian's  strength," 
'or  there  would,,  thus  be  again  known  throughout 
ur  borders,  a  growth  in  the  root  and  life  of  re- 
igion,  and  an  increasing  with  "  the  increase  of 
Ijrod." 

Another  ti'eatise  by  William  Dell,  concerning 
he  "  building,  beauty,  and  embellishment  of  the 
ruly  christian  and  spiritual  church,"  consists 
naiuly  of  an  exposition  of  the  fifty-fourth  chapter 
)f  Isaiah,  from  verse  eleventh  to  the  end.  This 
ontains  much  that  is  lively  and  of  weighty  im- 
port to  the  faithful  burden-bearers  in  the  church, 
mder  its  varied  trials  from  age  to  age.  The 
passage  upon  which  the  author  first  comments,  is 
IS  follows  : 

O,  thou  afflicted,  tossed  with  tempest,  and 
lot  comforted  !  behold,  I  will  lay  thy  stones  with 
'air  colours,  and  lay  thy  foundation  with  sapphires. 

And  I  will  make  thy  windows  of  agates,  and 
,hy  gates  of  carbuncles,  and  all  thy  borders  of 
Dleasaut  stones." 

"  This  place  of  scripture  is  very  useful  to  the 
jhurch  of  God,  in  these  times  wherein  we  live; 
^  3|  jrea,  verily,  this  prophet  did  not  so  m-uch  prophecy 
0  his  own  age  as,  to  ours,  nor  to  the  Jewish  church 
sfis  to  the  christian.  '  For  unto  them  it  was  re- 
-ealed,  that  not  unto  themselves,  but  unto  us, 
hey  did  minister  the  things  which  are,  now  re- 
jorted  unto  you."  1  Pet.  i.  12. 

The  prophet  Isaiah  prophesied  in  the  Spirit, 
I'll  iouching  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  which  stands 
lot  in  the  flesh,  but  in  the  Spirit,  and  delivers 
iiiiijj  :rom  the  Father,  by  the  Spirit,  many  excellent 
If  iromises,  to  be  fulfilled  in  the  Son  incarnate,  head 
md  member(3. 
"  The  first  promise  iu  this  chapter,  is  touching 
lithe  great  iocrease  of  the  church  in  the  daya  of 
lioi  the  New  Testament;  that  whereas,  before,  the  [vis- 
ble]  church  was  to  be  found  but  in  one  kindred  and 
Lor  tongue,  and  people,  and  nation,  Rev.  v.  9,  n-ow,  it 
should  be  gathered  "  out  of  every  kindred,  and 
tongue,  and  people,  and  nation." 

*'  And  therefore  let  us  not  be  overmuch 
(;  troubled,  though  at  present  we  see  in  a  numerous 
ver  nation,  but  few  true  children  of  the  ^spiritual 
in  church;  for  Grod  shall  bless  these  few,  and  bid 
them  increase  and  multiply,  and  replenish  the 
wliiii  parth  ;  so  that,  though  the  assemblies  of  the  saints 
pfiiclbe  now  but  thin,  and  one  comes  from  this  place 
c;iliii(  ind  another  from  that,  to  these  assemblies ;  and 
iliuiei  iu  many  and  most  places  of  the  kingdom,  these 
I  to  a  TeWare  fain  to  come  together  secretly,  for  fear  of 
it  ,<»1  ihe  Jews,  that  is,  the  people  of  the  letter ;  yet 
rod."  through  the  pouring  forth  of  the  Spirit,  it  shall 
f  prai  icome  to  pass  at  last,  that  they  shall  come  in  flocks, 
reirli^nd  'as  doves  to  their  windows.'  And  it  shall 
aiiJibe  said  to  the  church,  by  the  Lord,  'Lift  up 
on  tl  thine  eyes  round  about,  and  behold,  all  these 
itlieiib;ather  themselves  together,  and  come  to  thee, 
iiiiiiiirf  As  I  live,  saith  the  Lord,  thou  shalt  surely  clothe 
litliMthee  with  them  all,  as  with  an  ornament,  and 
Ikitii  bind  them  on  th€e  as  a  bride  doth,'  till  at  last 
|,i.nl  the  church  shall  say  in  her  heart,  '  who  hath 
rsti)«  begotten  me  these,  seeing  I  have  lost  my  children, 
jit  It  and  am  desolate,  a  captive,  and  removing  to  and 
ythatfro?  and  who  hath  brought  up  these?  behold,  I 
;iri)ii  was  left/alone;  these,  where  had  they  been  ?' 
in* 


"Now,  in  the  words  I  read  to  you,  the  Lord 
comes  to  another  promise;  so  that  the  Lord,  be- 
cause of  the  church's  weakness,  adds  one  promise 
to  another,  and  these  promises  are  nothing  but 
the  outgoings  and  mauifestations  of  his  love, 
through  the  word,  Christ.  But  to  look  more  nearly 
upon  the  words,  v.  11,  '  Oh  thou  uffiicted.' 

"  Afiiiction  in  the  world,  doth  so  inseparably 
attend  the  church,  that  the  church  even  takes  its 
denomination  from  it,  "  O  thou  afflicted."  The 
condition  of  the  church  is  an  afflicted  condition. 
For  the  church  being  born  of  Grod,  and  born  of 
the  Spirit,  is  put  into  a  direct  contrariety  to  the 
world,  which  is  born  of  the  flesh,  and  is  also  of  its 
father,  the  devil.  And  so,  the  whole  world  is 
malignantagainst  the  faithful  and  spiritual  church; 
and  all  that  are  not  regenerate,  set  their  faces, 
yea,  their  hearts  and  their  hands,  against  the 
saints;  and  the  unregenerate  world  is  against  the 
regenerate;  and  the  carnal  world  against  the  spi- 
ritual ;  and  the  sinful  world  against  the  righteous ; 
and  all  the  people  and  nations  in  tlie  world  are 
against  that  people  and  nation,  which  the  apostle 
calls,  "  a  holy  nation,  and  a  peculiar  people." 

(To  be  continued.) 


twenty-five,  angles  less  than  1°.  Of  the  69  an- 
gles less  than  20°  the  mean  is  N.  33'  E.,  or  about 
half  a  degree  east  of  the  meridian. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

The  Compass  Plant.  . 

(SILPUIUM  LACINIATUM.) 

This  curious  plant,  which  grows  rather  plenti 
fully  in  some  of  the  Western  and  most  of  the  South- 
western States,  attains  a  height  of  from  five  to  ten 
feet  in  favourable  situations  ;  the  leaves  are  rather 
large  and  coarse,  alternate,  and  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  stem  ;  the  lower  ones  somewhat  linear  iu 
shape.  The  flowers,  which  appear  in  the  Seventh 
and  Eighth  months,  are  large,  yellow  and  conspi- 
cuous, resembling  the  common  wild  sunflower,  so 
frequent  in  the  Atlantic  States  during  the  autumn. 
The  whole  plant  is  charged  with  an  infliimmable 
resia,  rendering  it  highly  combustiblej  and  in 
those  extensive  fires,  which  occasionally  sweep 
over  the  prairies,  the  locality  of  these  plants  may 
be  recognized  from  afar,  by  the  dense  column  of 
smoke  ascending  from  them  as  they  burn.  It  is 
stated  that  the  leaves  of  the  plant  point  almost 
exactly  north  and  south,  and  from  this  circum- 
stance it  derives  its  common  name  of  "  Compass 
Ir'laub,"  being  used  as  a  guide  by  those  who  are 
familiar  with  thlo  peculiarity.  In  a  communica- 
tion from  T.  Hill  to  the  eauwc  nf  the  American 
Journal  of  Science  and  Arts,  the  following  re- 
marks occur  respecting  the  plant : — The  observa- 
tions which  he  records  were  ,made  a  short  time 
after  noon. 

"  Riding  near  Chicago,  August  8th,  1863,  I 
saw,  for  the  first  time,  Silphium  Laciniatum 
growing  wild.  The  field  had  once  been  ploughed 
and  sown  with  timothy,  and  there  was  a  grove  a 
few  rods  to  the  east.  jS[otwithstanding  the^e  un- 
favourable circumstances,  I  took  a  rough  measure- 
ment of  thirty  plants,  without  selection,  as  fol- 
lows : — holding  a  card  over  each  plant  with  its 
edge  parallel  to  the  central  line  of  my  own  shadow, 
I  marked  upon  the  card  a  short  line  parallel  to 
each  leaf  of  the  plant.  Measuring  afterwards  the 
angle  which  each  mark  made  with  the  edge  of  the 
card,  and  subtracting  from  each  angle  the  azimuth 
of  the  sun  at  the  time  of  the  observation,  I  ob- 
tained the  following  *i-esults  : — Only  one  plant, 
bearing  four  old  leaves,  gave  an  average  angle 
with  the  meridian  of  more  than  34°.  *  * 
*  *  *  The  remaining  twenty-nine  plants 
bore  ninety-one  leaves  ;  which  made  with  the  me- 
ridian the  following  angles,  viz. : — Seven  made 
angles  greater  than  35°  ;  fifteen,  angles  between 
35°  and  20° ;  sixteen,  angles  between  20°'and  8°  ; 
twenty-eight,  angles  between  8°  and  1° ;  and 


One  of  the  daily  newspapers  recently  remarked, 
there  never  wore  more  places  of  amusement  open 
in  the  city  than  at  the  present  time,  nor'were  they 
ever  more  freely  resorted  to.  Our  own  observa- 
tion leads  us  to  the  same  conclusion,  for  the  course 
pursued  by  the  proprietors  of  very  many  of  these 
establishments  to  catch  the  eye  by  exterior  dis- 
play, and  to  arrest  the  ear  by  music,  &c.,  must, 
we  think,  have  been  painfully  apparent  to  all  who 
walk  our  streets. 

It  is  afi'ecting  to  observe,  when  passing  by  the 
theatres,  concert-rooms,  &c.,  in  the  evenins,  the 
crowds  of  boys  and  nearly  grown  men,  who^jostle 
each  other  on  the  steps  and  iu  the  entrances,  and 
to  hear  the  abominable  language  uttered  from  the 
lips  of  the  motley  throng.  If  we  are  to  judge 
from  what  is  exhibited  in  the  every-day  life  iu  the 
streets,  and  in  the  narratives  and  advertisements 
of  the  daily  papers,  we  must  conclude  that  the 
better  feelings  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  people, 
have  not  been  touched  by  the  awful  calamities 
with  which  our  country  is  visited,  inducing  them 
to  ponder  the  cause  of  its  chastisement,  and  to 
abstain  from  the  evil  of  their  ways;  but  that  folly 
and  crime  were  never  more  rife  amongst  us,  nor 
the  populace  more  generally  given  up  to  the  in- 
dulgence of  their  passions  and  their  lusts. 

We  have,  on  a  former  occasion,  remarked  on 
the  lamentable  demoralization  produced  by  the 
war;  and  the  testimony  to  this  eff'ect  is  accumu- 
lating, even  as  set  forth  in  those  journals  which 
are  loudest  in  advocating  the  righteousness  of  the 
contest,  and  the  duty  of  carrying  it  on  in  the  most 
sanguinary  and  destructive  manner,  so  that  unless 
the  moral  principles  of  the  community  should  be- 
come so  generally  vitiated  as  to  preclude  any  re- 
action, we  indulge  the  hope  that  good  men  of 
every  denoaiination  will  become  convinced  of  the 
incompatibility  of  war,  in  all  its  phases,  with 
Christianity,  and  the  duty  of  every  professed  dis- 
ciple of  Christ  to  refrain  from  it  himself,  and  to 
use  his  influence  to  prevent  others  from  engaging 
in  such  an  insane  delusion. 

VTe  kcvft  been  particularly  impressed  with  the 
great  increase  iu  iiio  niimberof  youth  who  are  al- 
lowed to  range  the  streets  of  the  city,  and  to  oan. 
gregate  at  the  corners  and  other  convenient  rendez- 
vous, spending  their  time  in  idleness,  or  making 
each  other  more  bold  and  depraved.  At  all  times 
one  of  the  great  evils  resulting  from  crowding  to- 
gether so  many  human  beings  in  large  cities,  is 
the  progressive  detei'ioration  of  the  great  number 
of  children  who  are  very  much  or  altogether  aban- 
doned to  pursue  their  own  inclinations,  while  their 
parents  or  legal  guardians  are  engaged  in  the 
laborious  occupations  by  which  tliey  obtain  the 
means  of  subsistence.  This  evil  is  now  greatly 
increased  by  the  absence  in  the  army  of  thousands 
of  heads  of  families  from  among  the  mechanics, 
and  day  labourers ;  leaving  the  mothers  with  no 
assistance  in  maintaining  parental  authority,  and 
restraining  the  children  within  domestic  bounds. 
The  poor  neglected  ofi"spring  soon  catch  the  spirit 
prevailing  among  their  elders,  and  are  quick  to 
claim  and  use  a  license  for  self-indulgence  and  the 
suspension  of  all  accountability.  Indolence,  ignor- 
ance, lawlessness  and  turbulence,  are  the  natural 
fruits  of  this  state  of  things. 

Much  has  been  done  in  this  country  to  prevent 
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and  to  palliate  the  coinmoix  evil,  by  a  system  of 
general  eduoation,  and  the  establi.shnieiit  of  schools 
to  which  the  children -of  the  poorest  may  have 
ready  access;  and  we  donbt  not  that  in  some,  per- 
haps in  many  cases,  this  has  been  .successful ;  but 
sad  experience  proves  tiiat  the  evil  reniaius,  and 
that  it  is  constantly  hurrying  large  numbers  of  the 
rising  generation  along  the  path  that  leads  to  the 
deepest  abysses  of  human  degradation.  Crowding 
together, — as  they  are  in  large  cities,  —  large 
masses  of  people,  whether  young  or  old,  not  only 
sharpens  the  intellect,  but  when  the  restraints  of 
religion  are  not  felt  or  regarded,  largely  develops 
the  passions  and  stimulates  the  evil  propensities, 
so  that  vice  becomes  malignant  and  contagious, 
producing  an  intensity  of  moral  degradation  that 
is  far  beyond  the  resources  of  human  capacity  to 
remove  or  correct.  Every  thing  that  tends  to  in- 
crease this  natural  evil,  and  especially  every  thing 
that  increases  corruption  among  the  youthful 
population  of  a  city,  is  greatly  to  be  dreaded  j  for 
it  is  poisoning  the  social  system,  as  it  were,  at  the 
fountain-head ;  and  unless  those  who  see  the 
danger  are  willing  to  labour  to  counteract  it,  the 
consequences  must  sooner  or  later  be  most  disas- 
trous. 

jf  We  are  persuaded  that  this  latter  evil  has  re- 
ceived a  great  impetus  since  the  war  began,  and 
■that  almost  every  one  who  is  conversant  with  the 
condition  of  Philadelphia  for  the  last  two  years — 
and  we  have  no  doubt  it  is  the  same  in  other  cities 
— must  be  struck  with  the  large  increase  of  idle 
boys  in  the  streets,  and  the  recklessness  with  which 
they  shock  the  ear  with  their  profane  and  obscene 
language,  and  disturb  the  public  peace  and  com- 
fort by  their  other  vicious  habits.  How  the  evil 
is  to  be  reached  it  is  not  easy  to  determine,  but 
there  is  not  much  ground  for  hope  of  amendment, 
while  the  main  object  of  the  powers  that  be^  gen- 
er.il,  State  and  civic,  are  the  cultivation  of  a 
military  spirit,  and  the  tempting  of  men  to  enter 
the  ranks  of  the  army. 

Were  it  not  for  the  belief  which  we  cherish, 
that  beneath  the  tide  of  passion  and  vice  which 
is  sweeping  over  the  country,  there  is  an  under- 
current of  love  for  religion,  and  secret  humble 
mourning  for  the  sins  of  the  nation,  and  that 
fervent  prayer  for  the  staying  of  Divine  displeas- 
ure, with  the  pouring  out  of  the  healing  waters 
from  his  sanctuary,  arises  from  the  burdened 
hearts  of  many  righteous,  we  should  be  ready  to 
fear  the  cities,  if  not  the  country  generally.  w^ulJ 
become — 

*    *  •  *    (1  More  corrupted  else, 
AiiU  therefore  more  obnoxious,  at  this  hour, 
Than  Sodom,  in  her  day,  had  power  to  be. 
For  whom  God  heard  his  Abraham  plead  in  vain. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS, 
FouEioN. — News  from  England  to  the  7th  inst.  'It  is 
announced  that  ho.*tilities  have  commenced  in  Schles 
wig.  An  engagement,  lasting  six  hours,  had  taken 
place  between  the  Danes  and  Germans,  at  Missunde. 
The  Danish  outposts  were  driven  in  by  the  Germans,  but 
tlie  Danes  repulsed  iheir  assaults  on  the  place.  Several 
hundred  men  were  killed  and  wounded  on  both  sides 
An  Austrian  force  on  the  same  day  attacked  Uistore,  one 
mile  south  of  Schleswig.  The  Danes  held  their  ground. 
A  large  army  of  Au.-^trians  and  Prussians  has  entered 
Schleswig,  and  a  general  attack  on  the  Danish  lines  was 
about  being  made.  The  French  Emperor,  it  is  said,  has 
resolved  to  take  no  part  in  the  Danish  quesliini.  The 
British  Parliament  was  opened  on  the  4th.  Earl  Uussell 
explained  the  Dano-Gerraun  .difficulty,  and  showed  that 
England  was  quite  unfettered  in  the  matter,  never  hav- 
ing given  the  slightest  promise  of  assistance  to  Denmark. 
Earl  Derby,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  repudiated  the  idea 
of  Briti.-ih  responsibility  for  the  ravages  of  the  pirate 
Alabama.    He  trusted  that  the  minister  had  given  such 


ing  that  it  was  injurious  and  humiliating  to  England. 
The  debate  on  the  Danish  question  generally  inspired 
more  conlidence  in  commercial  circles,  but  it  was  felt 
that  it  by  no  means  defined  what  the  policy  of  England 
would  finally  be.  It,  is  stated  that  the  Alexandra  case 
will  be  taken  before  the  House  of  Lords  whatever  the 
decision  may  be  of  the  Exchequer  Chambers,  it  being 
the  wish  of  ail  parties  to  have  the  law  settled  by  the 
highest  legal  authority.-  The  Alabama,  on  the  5th  of 
Jast  month,  was  on  the  Aracan  coast,  south  of  Rangoon, 
Watching  the  rice  ports.  The  Liverpool  cotton  market 
was  firm,  middling  Orleans,  27^-(f.,  Mobile,  21d.  Stock  in 
port  271,000  bales,  of  which  34,000  were  American. 
Breadstuffs  dull  and  declining.  Red  wheat,  Ss.  3d.  a 
9s.  6d.  per  100  lbs.    Consols,  90.]. 

United  Staves.— Conffress. — The  Enrolment  bill  has 
finally  passed  both  Houses.  The  commutation  is  re- 
tained at  $300  ;  but  the  exemption  thereby  is  limited  to 
one  year.  The  clause  respecting  members  of  religious 
denominations  who  are  conscientiously  opposed  to  the 
bearing  of  arms,  is  also  retained.  The  Senate  has 
passed  a  bill  granting  lands  to  aid  in  the  construction  of 
a  military  road  from  the  Dulles  of  Columbia  river  to  a 
point  near  the  mouth  of  the  Owyhee  river,  and  from 
Eugene  city  to  the  eastern  boundary  of  Oregon.  The 
bill  to  set  apart  a  portion  of  the  State  of  Texas  for  the 
use  of  persons  of  African  descent,  has  been  under  discus- 
sion in  the  Senate.  The  Agricultural  Committee  of  the 
Senate  have  reported  a  bill  to  encourage  immigration 
into  the  United  States.  It  appoints  a  Commissioner  of 
Emigration,  an  officer  in  the  Department  of  State,  with 
clerks,  &c.,  who  shall  collect  and  send  ipformation  to 
Europe  calculated  to  enlighten  the  people  there  on  the 
benefits  of  emigration  to  this  country,  it  provides  also 
for  the  establishment  of  an  emigrant  office  at  New  York. 

The  War  in  the  iSoulh-went. — Official  information  has 
been  received  that  the  rebels  have  been  defeated  in  an 
attempt  to  cross  the  Tennessee  river.  Gen.  Sherman's 
expedition  reached  Meridian,  ten  days  after  leaving  Vicks- 
burg.  There  are  rumors  of  an  engagement  with  the 
rebel  army  under  General  Polk,  qut  the  /eport  needs 
confirmation.  Over  12,000  coloured  troops  have  already 
been  enlisted  in  Tennessee,  and  3500  in  Missouri.  Many 
deserters  from  the  rebel  army  were  daily  coming  into 
the  Union  lines.  Yazoo  city  has  been  captured  and  is 
now  held  by  the  Federal  forces.  Railroad  communica- 
tion has  been  restored  between  Nashville  and  Knoxville. 
A  Chattanooga  dispatch,  of  the  21st,  contains  a  rumor 
that  the  rebels  have  appeared  on  the  Tennessee' line  be- 
low Loudon.  It  is  alio  reported  that  John  Morgan,  with 
10,000  men,  has  crossed  the  Tennessee  river  between 
Florence  and  Tuscumbia,  with  the  intention  of  making 
a  raid  in  middle  Tennessee.  A  Knoxville  dispatch  of 
the  same  day  states,  that  the  rebels  have  broken  up  their 
winter  quarters  at  Morristown,  and  are  in  force  at  Straw- 
berry Plains.  It  is  reported  that  they  have  been  heavily 
reinforced.  The  rebel  army,  under  General  Johnston, 
has  coQceutrated  again  at  Dalton,  Geo.  Refugees  are 
leaving  Tennessee  and  Georgia  by  thousands,  many  of 
them  in  a  starving  conditio"-  Gov.  Brown,  of  Georgia, 
has  ordered  "-^^  people  with  their  property  to  move 
to  tue  east  side  of  the  Chattahoochie  river,  on  pain 
of  having  their  property  confiscated.  The  Mobile  papers 
express  the  opinion  that  it  is  the  plan  of  Gen.  Sherman 
to  penetrate  to  central  Alabama,  and  thus  compel  the 
evacuation  of  Mobile.  They  also  admit  that  Gen.  Polk 
has  been  outgeneralled  by  Sherman. 

New  Orleans. — ^The  dates  arc  the  Second  mo.  11th. 
Nearly  a  mile  of  the  levee,  at  Point  Coupee,  had  fallen 
into  the  river.  The  levee  near  Baton  Rouge  was  sadly 
out  of  repair,  and  an  overflow  was  feared  with  the  spring 
rise  of  the  Mississippi.  Sales  of  cotton  at  69  a  75  cts.j 
sugar  12^  a  13^  cts. ;  molasses,  54  a  60. 

Texas. — There  is  no  news  of  im])ortance  from  Texas, 
not  even  a  skirmi_sh  teing  reported.  The  Pre.-iident  of 
the  United  States,  by  proclamation,  has  o|iened  the  port 
of  Brownsville  to  foreign  and  domestic  trade,  under  cer- 
tain regulations  and  restrictions. 

Virt/inia.—'Ho  military  movements  are  reported.  In 
West  Virginia  a  rebel  force  was  recently  surprised  and 
captured,  and  a  large  number  of  Union  prisoners  were 
released. 

Nurth  Carolina. —  The  rebel  demonstration  against 
Ncwbern  was  a  failure.  Newbcrn  letters  of  the  13lh  say, 
that  the  confederate  army  has  finally  retreated. 

Florida. — The  invasion  of  Florida,  by  Gen.  Gilmore's 
forces,  appears  to  be  a  movement  of  considerable  im- 
portance. Up  to  the  13th,  about  one  hundred  prisoners 
and  thirteen'pieccs  of  artillery  had  b«en  captured.  One 
half  of  the  prisoners  took  the  declaration  of  allegiance 
and  were  released.    The  rebel  war  department,  since 


ply  the  progress  of  the  Federal  forces  will  probably  cnt 
off  entirely.  The  cattle  of  Florida,  though  small  and 
poor,  are  found  in  the  pastures  in  great  numbers.  It  is 
estimated  thafthere  are  about  2,000,000  in  the  State. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  328.  Of  consump- 
tion, 32;  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  24;  malignant 
typhus,  and  other  fevers,  62.    Deaths  of  soldiers,  27. 

Southern  Items. — Advices  from  Newbern  states,  that 
several  thousand  Union  prisoners  were  sent  from  Rich- 
mond to  Georgia  a  few  days  since.  The  Richmond  Ex- 
aminer of  the  20th,  contains  an  official  dispatch  to  the 
War  Department,  dated  on  the  18th,  announcing  Gen. 
Sherman's  arrival  at  Quitman,  on  the  Ohio  and  Mobile 
railroad,  without  opposition.  Quitman  is  lOO^miles  from 
Mobile.  It  is  stated  that  Sherman's  forces  number  from 
25,000  to  30,000  men,  and  that  they  were  burning  the 
bridges  and  tearing  up  the  railroad  track  in  their  rear. 
Polk  is  stated  to  have  re-entered  Meridian  after  Sher- 
man's departure.  A  Federal  fleet,  under  Admiral  Far- 
ragut,  was  lying  in  the  Sound,  for  the  purpose,  as  sup- 
posed, of  attacking  the  strong  fortifications  in  Mobile 
bay.  On  the  16th,  Gen.  Watts  issued  an  address  to  the 
citizens  of  Mobile,  stating  that  the  city  was  about  to  be 
attacked,  and  requesting  all  non-combatants  to  leave. 
The  Richmond  papers  state  that  forty-nine  of  the  officers 
who  recently  escaped  from  the  Libby  prison,  have  been 
recaptured  and  returned.  Fifty  of  them  have  arrived 
safely  within  the  Union  lines,  leaving  eleven  yet  to  be 
accounted  for.  The  Richmond  papers  contain  no  dis- 
patches from  Charleston  since  the  12th,  and  those  of  that 
date  were  unimportant. 

The  Markets,  ^c. — The  following  were  the  quotations 
on  the  15th  inst.  Neio  York. — American  gold  58  a  59  per 
cent,  premium.  The  money  market  very  easy,  and  large 
amounts  seeking  investment.  United  States  six  per 
cents,  1881,  lllj.  United  States  six  per  cents,  5-20, 
107.  Seven-and-three-tenths  Treasury  notes.  111.  In 
consequence  of  the  day  being  observed  as  a  national 
"  holiday,"  the  Corn  Exchange  and  most  other  places  of 
business  were  closed,  and  no  quotations  are  given. 
Philadelphia. — The  stock  market  continued  active  and 
prices  still  advancing  keeps  alive  speculation.  Money 
abundant  at  6  per  cent.  The  market  for  cattle  was  ac- 
tive. Sales  of  1300  head  at  prices  ranging  from  $8  to 
$15,  for  common  to  good  and  prime  quality.  The  bulk 
of  the  sales  were  from  $12  to  $14  the  100  lbs.  net.  Of 
hogs,  1650  were  sold  at  $10  a  $12  net.  Of  sheep,  5000 
at  8J  a  9  cents  per  lb.  gross. 

FRIENDS'  FREEDMEN'S  RELIEF  ASSOCIATION. 
The  Committee  on  Instruction  would  be  glad  to  re- 
ceive applications  for  the  position  of  teachers  to  labour 
among  the  Freedmen.  Address  either  of  the  undersigned 
Marmaddke  C.  Cope,  1312  Filbert  street,  Philada. 
James  Whitall,  410  Race  street,  Fhilada.;  or, 
Wm.  M.  Canby,  Chadd's  Ford,  Pa. 


an  answer  to  the  claim  of  the  Federal  government  as  |  the  loss  of  East  Tennessee,  Arkansas,  and  Texas,  has 
would  pre. ent  such  demands  in  future.  He  also  reviewed  j  been  compelled  to  draw  heavily  on  the  resources  of 
At  length  the  foreign  policy  of  the  government,  coatend- 1  Florida  for  the  needful  supply  of  beef  cattle.   TJiis  sup- 


STORE-KEEPER  WANTED. 

The  "Friends'  Association  of  Philadelphia  and  ita 
vicinity  for  the  Relief  of  Coloured  Freedmen,"  having 
decided  upon  the  establishment  of  a  store  at  Old  Point 
Comfort,  Va.,  for  the  cheap  supply  of  the  necessaries  of 
life  to  the  self-supporting  freedmen,  is  desirous  of  en- 
gaging, at  once,  the  services  of  a  Friend  as  store-keeper, 

An  active  and  energetic  man,  experienced  in  retail 
business  and  the  keeping  of  accounts,  will  be  required, 
A  liberal  salary  will  be  paid  to  such.    Apply  to 

JoH.v  B.  Garrett,  No.  400  Chestnut  street  Phila. ;  or, 

Elliston  P.  MoBuis,  Germantown,  or  805  Market  St., 
Philadelphia. 

FRIUNDS'  FREEDMEN'S  RELIEF  ASSOCIATION. 

We  have  ascertained  from  our  friend,  John  C.  Tatura 
now  at  Yorktown,  that  one  of  the  best  modes  of  helping 
the  freedmen,  will  be  the  furnishing  of  some  aid  in  theii 
work  on  the  ground  allotted  to  them  ;  it  is  therefore  de- 
sirable that  a  quantity  of  seeds  should  be  at  once  sent 
down;  and  if  our  friends  in  the  country  will  conlril)Ut( 
some  beans,  peas,  seed-corn  and  p.otatoes,  they  will  b( 
forwarded  to  him  for  distribution.  The  seed,  &c.,  can  Ix 
sent  to  the  room  of  our  Association,  corner  of  Fifth  am 
Cherry  streets.  Sam'l  R.  Shipley, 

Chairman  Farming  Com. 

Philada.  2d  mo.  12th,  18G4. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

NBAR  FRANKFORD,  (TWENTY-THIRD  WARD,  PHILADELPHIA. 

Physician  andSuperintendent, — Joshua  U.  Worthino 
TON,  M.  D. 

Application  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  may  bi 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  to  Charles  Ellis,  Clerl 
of  the  Board  of  Managers,  No.  637  Market  Street,  Phila 
delphia,  or  to  any  other  Member  of  the  Board. 
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For  "  Tlie  Friend." 

Ofl  Green-Sand. and  Marl. 

Ii3  many  departments  of  natural  history,  there  are 
itrking  instances  of  the  remai-kable  results  wliich 
lave  been  accomplished  by  the  agency  of  very 
ninute  beings.  It  would  seem,  indeed,  frequently 
.0  be  the  case  that  the  greatness  or  importance  of 
ihese  results  are  in  direct  proportion  to  the  minute- 
less  of  the  agents  performing  them,  the  prodigi- 
ms  number  of  the  individuals  making  up  for  their 
eparate  insignificance.  When,  as  is  sometimes 
;he  case,  the  work  of  many  successive  generations 
)f  such  beings  is  preserved  to  us  tn  an  aggregate 
orm,  its  amount  becomes' truly  wonderful.  Of 
ihis  remark,  a  good  illustration  is  furnished  by 
ihose  humble  creatures,  the  coral  animals,  which 
luring  long  periods  have  been  slowly  building  up 
a  the'tropical  oceans,  those  great  reefs  and  islands 
ivhich  extend  for  thousands  of  miles  in  the  southern 
aemisphere,  and  collectively  rival  even  the  conti- 
nents in  their  area,  and  are  the  home  of  millions 
pf  men. 

Similar  instances  of  the  vast  development  of 
nainute  life,  and  the  great  results  thereby  pro- 
duced, have  been  frequently  revealed  of  latter 
jrears  by  microscopical  research ;  and  of  these  one 
bf  the  most  interesting  is  connected  with  that 
widely-distributed  class  of  minute  creatures,  the 
Rhizopods,  vrhich  are  found  swarming  in  certain 
districts  of  the  ocean,  and  which,  like  the  coral 
builders,  are  contributing  largely  towards  the  for- 
mation of  extensive' accumulations  of  solid  matter 
it  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  by  secreting  it,  little  by 
little,  out  of  its  transparent  water. 
These  minute  beings  are  among  the  lowest  forms 
riOS,!  of  animal  life,  and  occupy  a  place  in  the  scale  of 
Taiiiin  existence  but  little  in  advance  of  the  polyps.  So 
'iteimple  are  they  in  their  organization,  that  they 
piay  be  defined  as  merely  specks  of  a  gelatinoiis 
matter  sometimes  enclosed  in  shells.    The  very 
[(Simplest  of  them,  as  the  amoeba,  is  without  a 
biphell,  and  is  likewise  devoid  of  digestive,  locomo- 
tjiibitive,  or  any  other  organs  that  perform  a  special 
ii'i*'*  function,  and  appears  as  a  shapeless  mass  of  jelly, 
which  yet  is  capable  of  exercising  throughout  its 
Whole  body,  those  oflSces  which  in  the  higher  ani- 
mals are  distributed  among  particular  members'. 
By  enfolding  its  protean-like  body  around  a  par- 
Iticle  of  food,  the  amoeba  obtains  its  nourishment 
Btflis*  by  direct  absorptiofi :  by  alternately  protruding 
^  and  retracting  portions  of  its  mass,  while  adhering 
I  to  solid  surfaces,  it  is  able  slowly  to  progress,  and 
by  afi&xing  itself  to  moving  objects,  it  is  carried 
from  one  locality  to  another.    By  far  the  larger 
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portion  of  these  creatures,  however,  with  which 
we  are  acquainted,  are  of  a  somewhat  higher  or- 
ganization, and  are  encased  in  shells  of  divers 
patterns  and  proportions.  But  they  all  possess  the 
simple  habits  of  the  lower  orders  of  the  family  in 
feeding  and  moving  about;  and  their  shells  are 
provided  with  the  remarkable  ari-angeraeut  of 
numerous  very  fine  perforations  through  which 
their  gelatinous  bodies  may  b«  protruded  for  these 
purposes.  In  this  coi>dition  they  present  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  tiny  mass  of  fine  threads,  and  from 
these  delicate  threads,  rescmbliag  somewhat  the 
tender  rootlets  of  plants,  the  term  Rhizopoda  or 
root-footed  ones  has  been  given  them.  Tlie  name 
of  Foraminifera  or  pore-bearers,  also  sometimes 
applied  to  them,, is  iu  allusion  to  the  minute  per- 
forations of  the  shell ;  while  from  the  many  divis- 
ions of  the  shell,  constituting  distinct  chambers, 
very  observable  in  some  species  of  these  organisms, 
the  name  of  Polythalamia,  under  which  they  are 
sometimes  described  in  the  books,  has  been  given 
to  the  whole  family. 

These  simple  creatures  are  found  in  great 
abundance  at  the  bottoms  of  bays,  harbors,  and 
inlets,  along  the  const  as  well  as  at  greater  depths 
at  sea.  In  tropical  regions  they  are  particularly 
abundant.  They  may  frequently  be  discovered 
clinging  to  sea-weed  and  in  the  interstices  of  larger 
shells;  and  although  microscopic  in  size,  their  re- 
mains are  often  a  large  component  of  the  sand  of 
the  beach,  and  of  those  shoals  and  bars  which 
form  in  shallow  water.  They  are  sometimes  so 
numerous  and  so  minute,  that  no  less  than  6000 
have  been  counted  in  a  cubic  inch  of  sand  from 
the  sea-shore;  and  a  little  speck  of  mud  from  the 
mole  of  Gaeta,  weighing  only  the  one-sixth  of  a 
grain,  was  found  to  contain  as  many  as  500  of 
these  little  part'icles.  Indeed,  these  lower  forms 
of  marine  life  seem  to  correspond  in  their  indi- 
vidual insignificance,  as  well  as  in  their  aggregate 
iiTiportance,  with  certain  other  similarly  low  forms 
of  life  with  which  we  are  familiar  on  the  land. 

It  is,  however,  at  the  bottom  of  the  North  At- 
lantic, by  the  side  of  and  underneath  the  Gulf 
Stream,  that  perhaps  the  most  surprising  instance 
of  the  vast  accumulation  of  tliese  creatures  has 
been  discovered.  The  soundings  in  tliis  region, 
which  have  lately  been  made  by  the  United  States 
Coast  Survey  and  other  expeditions,  have  brought 
to  light  the  intereijting  fact,  that  for  a  distance  of 
nearly  5000  miles  along  our  coast,  and  far  out  at 
sea  towards  Ireland,  and  throughout  a  district  of 
from  50  to  perhaps  600  miles  iu  width,  the  bottom 
of  the  ocean  is  but  one  continuous  deposit  of  the 
remains  of  the  minute  Rhizopods  !  So  thickly 
are  they  strewn  over  this  vast  area,  that  the 
"soundings"  in  many  places  contaiu  but  little 
else.  In  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Mississippi  to  Key  West,  they  are  found  but 
in  limited  numbers,  but  in  the  ocean  from  Florida 
north,  they  occur  in  the  greatest  abundance.  OS 
Cape  Cannaveral,  and  Clwrleston,  S.  C,  the  mud 
brought  up  by  the  sounding  apparatus  was  almost 
wholTy  composed  of  them.  And  specimens  of  the 
bottom  collected  at  various  points  between  Cape 
Henlopen  and  the  eastern  extremity  of  Long 
Island,  at  depths  of  from  300  to  .650  feet,  were 


also  found  to  consist  chiefly  of  these  shells.  The 
soft  ooze  which  covers  the  "  telegraphic  plateau," 
stretching  from  New  Foundland,  between  the  two 
continents,  in  wliich  a  heavy  body  would  sink 
a  considerable  depth,  was  stated  by  the  late  Prof. 
Bailey  to  be  mainly  made  up  of  microscopic  sheH.?, 
and  to  be  entirely  free  from  particles  of  sand  or 
gravel.  A  remarkable  instance  of  the  vast  de- 
velopement  of  a  single  family  of  marine  creatures! 

Underlying  a  strip  of  country  stretching  along 
the  Atlantic  coast  at  no  great  distance  from  this 
bed  of  Rhizopods,  and  extending  far  into  the  in- 
terior along  the  gulf,  and  up  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi,  is  a  deposit  of  a  peculiar  substance 
known  as  green-sand.  This  deposit  which  appears 
in  New  Jersey,  within  a  narrow  tract,  extending 
from  Sandy  Hook  Bay  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Salem,  and  which  further  south  is  found  over  or 
ninder  an  area  of  some  thousands  of  square  miles, 
is  one  which  has  until  lately  been  very  difficult 
for  the  geologists  to  understand.  Composed  of 
distinct  green-coloured  grains,  which,  when  freshly 
dug,  are  so  soft  as  to  be  easily  crushed  by  the  nail, 
and  which  present  under  the  microscope  not  au 
angular,  but  uniformly  a  rounded  outline ;  and  of 
a  ciiemical  composition  of  quite  a  complicated 
kind,  it  bears  no  resemblance  to  true  sand  in  any 
particular  except  in  its  granular  appearance,  and 
differs  still  more  from  the  material  of  other  geo- 
logical forniati:ns  ;  while  from  its  position,  and  tho 
remains  of  shel'ifish  and  similar  creatures  contained 
in  it,  its  origin  is  unquestionably  marine. 

Late  researches  have  led  to  the  interesting  con- 
clusion that  this  deposit,  vast  as  it  is,  is  but-  an- 
other bed  of  these  minute  Rhizopods,  in  whiehj 
however,  by  a  remarkable  change,  they  occur  as 
fossils. 

•Ehrenberg  was  the  first  to  point  out,  in  1854, 
from  a  specimen  of  green-sand  obtained  in  Ala- 
bama, that  these  grains  had  resulted  from  the  al- 
teration of  these  minute  shells,  having  become 
filled,  by  a  kind  of  pctrifactive  process,  with  solid 
matter  derived  from  the  sea.  This  observation  of 
Ehrenberg  was  soon  afterwards  corroborated  by 
the  late  J.  W.  Bailey,  an  eminent  American  mi- 
croscopist,  who  upon  examining  specimens  of  this 
substance  from  the  same  and  other  localities; 
found  not  only  the  altered  but  the  unaltered  shells 
of  these  organisms  in  the  gi-een-sand  of  Mullica 
Hill,  Timber  Creek  and  Mount  Holly,  in  New 
Jersey,  and  in  marl,  properly  so  called,  from  'Vir- 
ginia,' South  Carolina  and  Tennessee,  as  well  as  in 
Umestone  and  other  rocks  containing  green-sand 
from  North  aud  South  Carolina,  Alabama  and 
Texas. 

The  general  statementthat  these  grains  of  greep- 
sand — a  substance  which  occurs  over  vast  areas  in 
Europe  as  well  as  in  this  country — have  been  pro- 
duced by  the  individual  alteration  of  minute 
shells,  is  one  which  is  not  among  the  least  sur- 
prising of  those  discoveries  which  the  use  of  the 
microscope  has  of  latter  time  revealed.  Its  correct- 
ness, however,  is  now  so  generally  admitted,  from 
observations  made  upon  this  substance  in  Eng- 
land, where  it  is  found  amongst  the  chalk,  and 
upon  other  similar  substances  occurring  on  the 
continent,  and  elsewhere,  as  well  as  by  the  re- 
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peated  examinations  of  our  American  formation, 
that  not  only  this  but  several  other  like  deposits 
are  now,  without  hesitation,  attributed  to  such  an 
origin. 

All  doubt,  however,  as  to  the  nature  of  this 
Bubstance  has  lately  been  removed  by  the  inte- 
resting discovery  that  the  process  of  converting 
these  shells  into  the  grains  of  green-sand  is  now. 
going  on,  and  a  bed  of  this  substance  to  be  in 
c-ourse  of  formation  off  our  southern  coast.  L.  F. 
Pourtalis,  one  of  the  assistants  in  the  United 
States  Coast  Survey,  was  the  first  to  publish  an 
account  of  this  discovery,  and  to  describe  the  steps 
in  the  process  by  which  it  is  brought  about.  In 
the  Report  of  1858,  this  observer  states :  "  My 
attention  was  particularly  called  to  some  of  them 
(^Foraminifera)  brought  off  the  coast  of  South 
Carolina,  which  consisted  almost  entirely  of  green- 
sand.  The  specimens  in  question  present  us  with 
beautiful  examples  of  successive  transformations. 
By  the  side  of  the  most  fresh  looking  foraminifera 
of  various  species,  are  found  specimens  having  a 
yellowish  appearance,  which  on  being  opened  a^ 
found  to  be  filled  with  an  opaque  ochreaceous  sub- 
stance. In  more  advanced  ones  this  substance 
turns  yellowish,  the  shell  at  the  same  time  becom- 
ing full  of  cracks  and  dropping  off  piecemeal; 
next  we  find  the  nucleus  free  from  all  trace  of 
shell,  at  first  greenish,  but  becoming  afterwards 
black  and  polished,  and  conglomerating  into 
«mooth,  black  pebbles.  All  trace  of  their  origin 
then  seems  lost,  but  on  grinding  and  polishing  one 
of  these  pebbles  into  a  thin  plate,  transparent 
enough  to  be  viewed  under  the  microscope  by 
transmitted  light,  the  spiral  succession  of  the 
shells  of  the  foraminifera  is  plainly  to  be  recog- 
nized." 

It  may  be  remarked,  In  reference  to  the  further 
change  by  which  the  green  grains  became  con- 
verted into  black  ones  in  this  locality,  that  this 
change  is  one  which  other  marine  bodies  in  that 
latitude  also  undergo  ;  the  same  writer  having 
noticed  the  larger  empty  shells  abounding  in  the 
"soundings"  to  have  become  likewise  changed  to 
a  yellow  colour,  and  finally  to  a  glossy  black,  the 
small  fragments  of  which  forta  the  black  specks 
so  commonly  mixed  with  the  white  quartz  satod. 
Not  only  at  the  point  thus  referred  to,  but  at  many 
others  underneath  the  southern  portions  of  the 
Gulf  Stream,  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  a  similar 
modern  green-sand  has  been  discovered,  showing 
that  this  alteration  of  the  shells  of  llhizopods  is 
now  going  on  over  an  exten.sive  area,  and  produc- 
ing a  stratum  which  in  area  and  depth  may  per- 
haps rival,  at  a  future  period,  that  more  ancient 
one  now  underlying  the  adjacent  land. 

tl'o  be  oontinuf  J.) 


From  "Tho  British  Friend." 

Earl;  Frienii,  and  What  The;  Were. 

THEIR  MINISTRY. 

We  have  seen  what  were  the  views  of  earlj' 
Friends  in  regard  to  the  church,  and  what  they 
understood  by  the  term  church.  We  have  also 
noticed  the  gathering  of  the  cliurch  for  the  pur- 
pose of  worship,  as  practised  by  themselves — the 
liigh  spirituality  of  their  views  in  regard  to  it,  and 
the  deep  sense  they  entertained  of  the  .solemnity  of 
the  service.  In  common  with  all  the  other  churches 
of  Christ,  early  Friends  had  their  recognized  min- 
isters, and  wc  may  now  turn  our  attention  to  that 
part  of  our  subject,  and  to  tho  ministry  they  had 
to  unfold. 

It  has  been  too  much  the  custom  of  late  years, 
and  still  prevails  in  some  quarters,  to  suspect  the 
orthodoxy  of  the  teaching  of  early  Friends ;  but  if 
wc  were  to  strip  their  language  of  its  controversial 
character^  and  coDliQC  our  criticism  to  their  simple 


asseverations  of  what  they  considered  "  truth,"  we 
should  find  fewer  occasions  to  condemn,  and  many 
more  to  approve.  If  there  is  one  species  of  deal- 
ing with  the  writings  of  deceased  authors  that  is 
more  than  another  manifestly  unjust,  it  is  that  of 
putting  our  own  constructions  on  their  language, 
instead  of  allowing  it. to  speak  out  for  itself.  It 
h  admitted  by  the  historian  that  the  period  of  the 
rise  of  the  Society  of  Friends  was  one  in  which 
much  inquiry  after  religious  truth  was  astir.  Ed- 
ward Burrough  particularly  alludes  to  this  in  hi^ 
remarks  on  a  people  called  Seekers,  and  many 
other  early  writers  in  the  Society,  especially  men- 
tion it  when  speaking  of  those  among  whom  their 
labours  were  cast.  It  was,  as  early  Friends  term 
it,  "  after  a  long  night  of  apostasy,"  that  this  in- 
quiry became  prevalent,  and  if  we  refer  but  a  little 
while  still  further  back,  we  shall  be  truly  amazed 
at  the  depth  of  darkness  into  which  the  professedly 
religious  portion  of  the  community  had  lapsed, 
and  still  more  so  as  regards  those  who  were  osten- 
sibly the  teachers  of  the  people. 

In  the  intermingling  and  frequent  change  of 
dominion  of  popery  and  prelacy,  with  no  liberty 
of  thought  or  action  on  the  part  of  the  people,  the 
whole  system  of  religious  profession  had  become 
almost  chaotic ;  and  we  learn  that  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  -people  of  Corn- 
wall petitioned  parliament  in  the  following  words  : 
"  We  are  above  the  number  of  fourscore  and  ten 
thousand  souls,  which  for  the  want  of  the  word  of 
God  are  in  extreme  misery  and  ready  to  perish ; 
and  this  for  want  of  neither  maintenance  nor  place. 
For  besides  the  impropriations  in  our  shire,  we 
allow  yearly  above  £9200,  and  have  about  160 
churches,  the  greatest  part  of  which  are  supplied 
by  men  guilty  of  the  grossest  sins — some  fornica- 
tors,— some  adulterers — some  felons,  bearing  the 
marks  in  their  hands  for  the  said  offence — some 
drunkards— some  gamesters  on  the  sabbath-day,&c. 
We  have  many  non-residents  who  preach  but 
once  a  quarter;  so  that  between  meal  and  meal, 
the  silly  sheep  may  starve.  Some  ministers  labour 
painfully  and  faithfully ;  but  these  are  not  suffered 
to  attend  their  callings,  nor  is  it  safe  for  us  to  go 
and  hfear  them ;  for  though  our  own  fountains  are 
dried  up,  yet  if  we  seek  for  the  waters  of  life 
elsewhere,  we  are  cited  into  the  spiritual  courts, 
reviled  and  threatened  with  excommunication. 
Therefore  from  far  we  come,  beseeching  this  hon- 
ourable house  to  dispossess  these  dumb  dogs  and 
ravenous  wolves,  and  to  appoint  faithful  ministers 
who  may  peaceably  preach  the  word  of  God,  that 
we  be  not  disquieted  by  apparitions,  <tc.,  on  every 
slight  occasion." 

Deplorable  as  was  this  state  of  things  in  Corn- 
wall, there  is  reason  to  think  that  other  parts  of 
the  kingdom  were  in  no  better  plight,  and  it  might 
seem  to  give  us  the  clue,  in  great  measure,  to  much 
of  that  apparently  severe  language  applied  by  early 
Friends  to  the  ministers  of  a  State  religion,  and 
the  giving  to  them  the  very  expressive  but  legiti- 
mate appellation  of  "  hirelings."  Nor  need  we 
wonder  at  this,  when  wc  reflect  how  strong  would 
be  the  contrast  in  their  minds,  with  their  adopted 
views  of  true  religious  liberty.  It  was  doubtless 
from  the  same  point  of  view,  as  that  of  Friends, 
of  the  free  character  of  the  ministry  of  the  gospel, 
that  Cromwell  administered  his  severe  rebuke  to 
the  Scotch  ministers  at  Edinburgh,  and  as  evinc- 
ing a  received  public  opinion  among  the  more  ad- 
vanced religionists  of  that  day,  and  as  exhibiting 
sound  views,  it  is  well  worthy  of  remark ;  and 
whatever  our  opinion  of  Cromwell's  character  may 
be,  fettered  and  hampered  as  he  was  by  state  policy, 
and  a  crooked  and  increasingly  difficult  path  of 
his  own,  wc  cannot  but  admit  that,  in  matters  of 
religious  knowledge,  he  was  la  advance  «f  his  age. 


"You  say  you  regret  that  men  of  civil  employ- 
ments should  usurp  the  callings  and  employment 
of  the  ministry,  to  the  scandal  of  the  reformed 
kirks.  Are  you  troubled  that  Christ  is  preached  ? 
Is  preaching  so  exclusively  your  function  ?  Doth 
it  scandalize  the  reformed  kirks,  and  Scotland  in 
particular  ?  Is  it  against  the  covenant  ?  away  with 
the  covenant  if  this  be  so  !  I  thought  the  cove- 
nant and  those  professors  of  it  could  have  been 
willing  that  any  should  speak  good  of  the  name  of 
Christ;  if  not,  it  is  no  covenant  of  God's  approv- 
ing; nor  are  those  kirks  you  nieiation,  in  so  much 
the  spouse  of  Christ. 

"  Where  do  you  find  in  the  Scripture  a  ground 
to  warrant  such  an  assertion  that  preaching  is  ex- 
clusively your  function  ?  I  hope  He  that  ascended 
up  on  high  may  give  his  gifts  to  whom  he  pleases  ; 
and  if  those  gifts  be  the  seal  of  nrission,  be  not 
envious  though  Eldad  and  Medad  prophesy  (Num. 
xi.  27.)  You  know  who  bids  us  covSt  earnestly 
the  best  gifts,  but  chiefly  that  we  may  prophesy, 
which  the  apostle  explains  there  to  be  speaking  to 
edification  and  comfort. 

"  Indeed  you  err  through  mistaking  the  Scrip- 
tures. Approbation,  i.  e.  ordination,  solemn  ap- 
probation by  men,  is  an  act  of  convenieucy  in  re- 
spect of  order;  not  of  necessity  to  give  faculty  to 
preach  the  gospel.  It  is  well  to  look  around \i3 
when  considering  the  subjects  of  other  days ;  for 
a  more  extended  knowledge  of  those  things  beyond 
our  immediate  subjects  will  often  enable  us  more 
fully  to  comprehend  the  things  which  are  before 
us."  Cromwell  gives  us  an  outline  of  the  religious 
public  of  that  day,  one  somewhat  analogous  with 
what  is  taking  place  in  our  day,  more  especially 
as  regards  the  army — and  we  cannot  but  admit 
that  Cromwell  Iti  this  letter  is  as  outspoken  on  tha 
true  foundation  of  the  ministry  as  any  Friend 
either  of  that  period  or  since.  Would  that  his 
zeal  for  the  Truth  had  been  equal  to  his  knowledge, 
then  there  would  have  been  no  room  for  the  qx 
pression  of  those  Friends  who  knew  him  well,  that 
his  profession  was  at  variance  with  his  practice. 

In  my  former  remarks  I  observed  that  no  men 
tion  of  an  earthly  priesthood  for  the  church  of 
Christ,  In  the  received  acceptation  of  the  term, 
could  be  found  in  the  New  Testament;  this  wag 
the  opinion  of  early  Friends.    So  early  as  165-4, 
we  find  George  Fox  as.serting  that,  "If  the  high 
priest,  Jesus  Christ,  be  owned,  then  all  the  priests 
are  put  an  end  to,  which  were  true  types  and 
figures  of  him;  for  he  that  holds  up  priests  which 
receive  tithes  according  to  the  law,  doth  dcnj 
Jesus  come  In  the  flesh  ;  but  he  who  loves  the 
light  that  He  hath  given  them,  witnesseth  Jesue 
Christ  come  in  the  flesli."    So  again  in  1680  he 
remarks  that,  "In  the  old  covenant  and  testament 
there  was  but  one  tribe  of  twejve  that  was  made  i 
priesthood,  and  they  were  to  have  no  lot  or  portior 
in  the  land,  but  tithes  and  offerings  were  their  por 
tion  and  salary.    But  Christ  in  his  new  covenan 
or  testament  makes  all  his  believers  priests, 
Peter  saith,  and  to  offer  up  spiritual  sacrifices 
and  In  his  general  epistle  he  saith,  'Ye  are  a  hoi 
nation,  a  royal  priesthood,  a  peculiar  people,  offer 
ing  up  spiritual  sacrifices,'  having  one  high  priest 
Christ  Jesus,  that  lives  for  ever;  who  sanctifie 
his  people,  his  church,  and  washes  and  cleanse 
them  with  the  heavenly  water  of  his  word.  S 
his  people  are  a  nation  of  priests,  men  and  women 
for  all  must  offer  up  to  the  Lord  their  spiritua 
sacrifices  in  his  new  covenant;  for  both  male  an 
female  are  all  one  in  Christ  Jesus.    And  so  H 
ends  the  first  priesthood,  and  abolishes  it,  with  a. 
its  outward  water  and  washings,  and  ends  all  i1 
offices,  and  changes  the  law  by  which  it  was  niad( 
and  tlic  commanduieut  that  gave  it  tithes  aodoffej 
ings." 

il 
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Ono  would  think  this  was  clear  en^jugh  as  to  the 
opinions  of  George  Fox ;  and  that  these  were  the 
received  opinions  of  early  Friends  is  abundantly 
to  be  gathered  from  their  writings.  It  is  not  need- 
ful for  me  to  state  that  which  is  admitted  so  fully 
in  the  present  day;  and  as  the  subject  is  one  to 
which  we  shall  have  occasion  again  to  refer,  I  shall 
content  myself  with  the  remark,  that  a  year  pre- 
vious to  the  above  being  issued  by  George  Fox,  in 
his  "  Clear  Distinction  between  the  Old  and  New 
Covenant,"  William  Penn  had  also  given  utter- 
ance to  the  same  "Sentiments,  quoting  also,  in 
confirmation,  the  following  language  of  Jacobus 
Acontius,  an  early  writer,  "  on  the  practice  of  the 
first  christians,  and  the  universality  of  the  priest- 
hood under  the  New  Testament,"  who  observes, 
"  that  it  was  the  custom  of  the  Jewish  church 
that  all  might  prophesy,  and  we  may  hence  con- 
jecture, in  that  it  is  upon  record  (Luke  iv.,)  how 
our  Lord  upon  the  Sabbath-day,  according  to  the 
custom,  came  into  the  synagogue,  took  a  book,  and 
expounded  a  place  in  Isaiah  ;  and  how  being  twelve 
years  of  age,  he  sat  at  Jerusalem  in  the  temple 
among  the  doctors,  and  did  dispute.  For  he  could 
not  do  so  by  virtjj^  of  any  ordinary  office,  foras- 
much as  his  age  was  incapable — neither  did  the 
doctors  know  who  he  was.  Yea,  rather,  our  Lord 
in  so  doing  must  needs  make  use  of  the  power 
which  was  granted  to  every  obe  to  speak.  It,  this 
power  to  speak,  remained  in  the  christian  congre- 
gations until  the  time  of  Constantine,  at  least;  for 
Eusebius,  a  writer  on  church  affairs  says,  '  If  any 
man  inspired  by  the  grace  of  God  should  speak 
unto  the  people,  they  all  with  great  silence,  fixing 
their  eyes  upon  him,  gave  such  attention  as  if  he 
had  brought  them  some  errand  from  heaven.'  So 
great  was  the  reverence  of  the  hearers,  such  order 
was  seen  among  the  ministers.  One  after  another, 
another  after  him.  Neither  were  there  only  two 
or  three  that  prophesied,  but  to  all  was  given  to 
speak." 

This  account  of  the  early  christian  churches 
strongly  reminds  us  of  the  early  "  breaking  forth" 
of  the  Truth  in  the  rise  of  the  Society  of  Friends  ; 
it  was  not  by  the  two  or-three  only,  but  "  the  word 
ran  and  had  free  course  and  was  glorified;"  and  it 
is  worthy  of  note  that  the  very  outbreak  of  this 
work  was  confined  to  no  peculiar  class,  either  in 
respect  of  station,  age,  or  sex.  Very  many  of  the 
earliest  preachers  of  the  Society  were  mere  youths, 
as  Parnell,  Burroughs,  and  others;  yet  so  learned 
1  (in  the  school  of  Christ,  so  filled  with  grace  and 
i]|Spirit,  so  an^ointed  with  the  anointing  which 
teacheth  all  things  and  is  no  lie,  that  hundreds 
were  convinced  of  sin,  and  brought  to  the  know- 
Sllhi  ledge  of  that  salvation  which  comes  by  Jesus 
iChrist  alone.    Thousands  attended  the  ministra- 
aiiei  jtions  of  early  Friends,  and  not  the  simple  and  un- 
lettered alone,  became  the  apostles  of  the  doctrine 
which  was  preached,  but  the  learned,  the  scholar, 
ithe  "  priest,"  and  the  noble,  were  equally  zealous 
S|in  promoting  the  spread  of  it.    There  must  have 
'  een  something  peculiarly  attractive  to  create 
atoliisuch  a  feeling  as  evidently  prevailed  in  that  time 
through  the  preaching  of  Friends.    There  must 
priest  ihave  been  a  most  extraordinary  change  wrought 
Ifie  Ito  bring  about  such  a  fervour  as  sent  through  the 
» Ibreadth  and  length  of  the  land,  and  to  the  various 
i  &  [portions  of  the  globe,  such  a  host  of  promulgators 
foiiieiiof  christian  truths;  and  marvellous  must  have 
piritui  Ibeen  the  love  and  faith  which  prevailed  t6  enable 
alcaw  them  to  encounter  the  enormous  amount  of  igno- 
softminy,  cruelty,  and  even  death  itself,  which  this 
ifitlis'  line  of  conduct  brought  upon  them.  Life  was  not 
jilHl  dear  to  them,  and  truly  they  were  often  bereaved 
isniaiii  of  it  by  those  .among  wh6m  their  lot  was  cast, 
en  we  calmly  sit  down  to  make  ourselves  ac- 
quainted with  the  doings  of  these  times — when 
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we  compare  the  zeal  and  devotion  of  these  fore 
runners  of  a  Society  which  has  for  its  banner  the 
truths  for  which  they  underwent  so  much,  it  would 
be  strange  indeed  were  not  the  inquiry  to  arise, 
"Why  were  the  former  days  better  than  these ?'i 
It  is  not  my  intention,  as  it  was  not  my  design,  on 
entering  on  the  subject  of  "  Early  Friends  and 
What  tiiey  Were,"  to  draw  comparisons;  and  if  in 
the  warmth  of  feeling  I  should  be  betrayed  into 
any  expression  that  may^appear  reflective,  I  trust 
to  the  generosity  of  the  readers  of  The  British 
Friend  for  excuse. 

It  has  been  stated,  and  we  have  no  reason  to 
doubt  the  truth  of  the  statement,  that  for  some 
time  after  the  rise  of  the  Society,  the  number  of 
men  in  the  ministry  compared  with  women  was 
about  fifty  of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter,  whilst 
now  it  is  said  to  be  about  two  of  the  latter  to  one 
of  the  former.  If  this  be-a  fact,  what  cause  for 
reflection  does  it  create;  what  a  sorrowful  state  of 
things ! 

The  constitution  of  the  church  was  totally  dif- 
ferent in  our  Saviour's  days  from  what  it  was  be- 
fore, or  has  been  since;  we  had 

1 .  — Twelve  apostles. 

2.  — Seventy  itinerant  ministers,  travelling 

two  by  two. 

3.  — A  treasurer. 

4.  — No  local  churches. 

5.  — Meetings  in  the  open  air. 

6.  — Ministers  supported  by  the  hospitality  of 

its  friends. 

We  see  nothing  in  this  of  the  present  systems 
which  prevail  in  what  is  termed  Christendom  ;  and 
when  we  look  at  the  Popish  and  Episcopalian  sys- 
tems which  have  been  built  up,  and  behold  the 
long  list  of  officers  which  are  named  therein,  we 
are  utterly  at  a  loss  to  reconcile  it  with  the  teach- 
ing of  our  Lord  Jesus.  Let  any  one  read  for  in- 
stance the  consecration  of  a  bishop  of  either  estab- 
lishments, with  the  "  enthronization,"  and  its 
parade  and  ceremonies,  and  then  let  him  peruse 
the  New  Testament,  and  see  if  he  can  satisfy  him- 
self that  such  things  could  originate  there.  All 
that  we  have  on  record  with  regard  to  ordination, 
o'f  which  so  much  is  now  thought  by  almost  all 
denominations,  are  a  few  words,  when  the  Re- 
deemer sent  out  the  twelve  apostles,  "and  he  or- 
dained twelve."  And  what  can  we  make  of  this, 
save  that  he  appointed  twelve  ?  and  have  we  not  a 
right  to  conclude  that  if  more  had  been  meant 
more  would  have  been  revealed  ?  So  early  Friends 
seem  to  have  understood  it;  at  least  it  was  a  set- 
tled thing  with  them  that  Christ  alone  could 
qualify  and  appoint  his'own  ministers  and  send 
them  forth.  They  therefore  at  once  struck  at  the 
root  of  the  prevailing  system  ;  laid  aside  all  recog- 
nition of  the  handiwork  of  man  ;  avowed  their 
utter  disbelief  in  man's  ordination  ;  disavowed  all 
right  on  the  part  of  the  priesthood  to  grant  licenses 
to  preach,  considering  that  if  a  license  by  man  to 
preach  the  gospel  was  necessary,  then  God  was 
dishonoured. 

The  natural  result  of  these  conclusions  was#that 
if  they  could  not  recognize  a  man-made  ministry, 
neither  could  they  recognize  the  terms  in  use  by 
such.  Titles  of  every  kind,  implying  the  eleva- 
tion of  some  above  others,  were,  in  their  opinion, 
to  be  eschewed ;  and  in  their  common  connection 
with  a  common  Lord,  all  disciples  were  to  consti- 
tute one  harmonious  and  undivided  brotherhood. 
The  disciples  were  enjoined  to  take  no  distinctive 
title;  and  in  obedience  to  this  injunction,  the 
apostles  seem  to  have  been  very  singularly  careful 
never  to  prefix  any  term  which  might  afterwards 
be  converted  into  a  titular  epithet,  and  this  was 
the  especial  care  of  early  Friends.  It  was  to  be 
expected  that  they  would  object  to  the  term 


"Rev."  in  all  its  ramifications;  and  by  a  parity  of 
reasoning  they  objected  also  to  the  term  "  laity." 
For  in  1667  we  find  George  Fox  making  use  of 
these  words:  "And  whereas  you  call  christians 
'  lay  people,'  you  that  be  ministers  and  in  some 
office,  and  under  some  vow  or  oath  ;  is  not  this 
contrary  to  the  apostles,  who  call  the  believing 
christians  'saints  and  spiritual?'  *  *  *  And  the 
apostle  Paul  when  he  writes  to  the  Romans,  he 
doth  not  call  them  lay  people,  but,  '  beloved  of 
God,  called  to  be  saints,'  and  that  they  were  called 
of  Christ  Jesus ;  and  when  he  writes  to  the  church 
of  the  Corinthians,  he  calleth  them  '  saints  by 
calling,'  and  '  the  church  of  God ;'  and  to  the  Gala- 
tians,  he  calleth  them  '  brethren  ;'  and  when  Paul 
and  Timotheus  wrote  to  the  Philippians,  '  to  the 
saints,  bishops,  and  deacons,'  they  do  not  say  to 
the  '  bishops,  deacons,  and  lay  people/  "  &c. 

_  J.  B.  B. 

An  Ilonr  in  a  Screw  Factory. 

Some  time  ago  a  pertinent  question  was  raised 
as  to  what  became  of  all  the  pins  manufactured. 
We  may  ask,  not  unreasonably,  what  becomes  of 
all  the  screws  ?  During  a  recent  visit  to  the  city 
of  Providence,  R.  I.,  we  were  permitted  to  visit 
the  American  Screw  Factory  in  that  place,  and 
had  an  opportunity  to  examine  the  wonders  of 
screw-making.  We  are  not  allowed  to  detail  at 
length  any  of  the  processes  by  which  the  screws 
are  made,  and  our  readers  must  content  them- 
selves with  the  following  generalization  of  the 
operations : 

Screws,  such  as  are  used  in  ordinary  carpentry 
and  joiner  work,  are  made  frAfl  wire  previously 
rolled  especially  for  the  purpose.  This  iron  is  of 
a  very  soft  and  even  texture,  and  necessarily  of 
the  best  quality.  The  coils  of  wire  are  not  rolled 
on  the  premises  where  the  screws  are  manufac- 
tured ;  btit  the  several  preliminary  operations  of 
rendering  the  wire  fit  for  use,  by  drawing  it  to 
specified  sizes  and  annealing  it  so  that  it  will  work 
more  freely,  are  all  carried  on  here,  and  are  of  a 
similar  nature  to  the  same  work  elsewhere.  After 
the  wire  is  annealed  it  is  straightened  by  machin- 
ery, cut  ofi"  to  suitable  lengths  for  the  different 
numbers,  and  then  headed  up  cold.  In  this  con- 
dition the  screw  is  merely  a  rivet.  The  next  step 
is  to  trim  or  shape  tlie  head  and  nick  it  for  the 
screw-driver,  which  is  done  on  a  machine,  and 
afterward  to  cut  the  thread  and  pack  up  the 
finished  article" for  transportation. 

All  this  looks  like  a  very  simple  afi"air;  but  if 
the  reader  could  see  hundreds  of  machines,  all  of 
one  kind,  in  an  apartment,  and  as  many  of  another 
sort  in  other  rooms  :  if  he  stood  by  and  saw  the 
heading  machines  closing  up  the  wire  with  an  un- 
exampled rapidity,  or  witnessed  the  nimble  ma- 
chinery further  on  in  the  works  turning  out  the 
completed  screws  as  often  as  one  draws  breath,  he 
would  not  wonder  that  we  raised  the  question  : 
"  What  becomes  of  all  the  screws  ?" 

The  appended  statistics  relative  to  the  consump- 
tion of  material  may  aid  in  arriving  at  some  idea  • 
of  the  enormous  quantity  of  wood  screws  made 
annually  in  the  city  mentioned.  The  American 
Screw  Company  has  three  factories  all  of  the 
largest  size,  two  of  which  are  in  Providence,  and 
the  other  in  Taunton,  Mass.  At  these  factories 
are  used  from  twelve  to  thirteen  tons  of  iron  per 
day,  and  from  sixty  to  seventy  tons  of  brass  per 
year,  and  about  the  same  amount  of  wrapping 
paper ;  other  statistics  are  not  important.  Thirteen 
tons  of  iron  wire  \  inch  in  diameter  would  reach 
a  distance  of  4S33i  feet.  If  all  the  wire  was  of 
the  same  size  this  would  be  a  small  item;  but 
screws  of  an  infinitesimal  diameter,  and  from  » 
quarter  of  an  inch  to  six  inches  in  length  »re 
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made  here,  and  consequently  there  must  be  miles 
of  wire  consumed  each  day.  These  screws  all  go 
to  supply  the  home  market;  a  few  go  abroad,  and 
Bomo  to  the  Canadas,  but  the  , amounts  are  not 
large.  About  seven  hundred  hands  are  employed, 
of  whom  two-thirds  are  females;  and  they  pre- 
Bcnted  a  very  interestftg  sight  as  they  were  busily 
engaged  in  packing  up  the  screws.  Each  indi- 
vidual has  a  quantity  of  screws  at  hand,  from 
which  she  scJoops  out  a  number  and  places  them 
in  the  scale  before  her.  The  scale  has  been  pre- 
viously balanced  for  gross,  and  consequently 
there  is  always  that  amount  in  the  scale  when  the 
balance  is  even;  thus  all  counting  is  saved,  and 
the  work  proceeds  with  dispatch.  The  goods  are 
sold  direct  from  the  factory,  the  company  employ- 
ing no  agents.  The  capital  stock  is  sold  for  eight 
times  its  par  value,  and  the  amount  of  capital  was 
stated  to  us  at  §1,000,000.  The  utmost  cleanli- 
ness and  order  were  visible  throughout  the  entire 
place. — Scientific  American. 

Responsibility  ^tJie  Christian  Churcli. — While 
the  spirit  of  war  seems  for  a  moment  paralyzed, 
or  at  a  loss  where  next  to  point  its  bloody  stand- 
ard and  destructive  columns,  would  it  not  be  a 
good  time.  Sir,  for  the  christian  church  to  hasten 
to  her  primitive  ground,  to  that  ground  she  so 
shamefully  deserted,  and  which  desertion  was 
among  the  steps  of  her  apostacy.  Never  will  na- 
tions cease  to  destroy  each  other,  whilst  kept  iu 
countenance  by  the  example  and  authority  of  the 
christian  church  ;  which,  alas  !  is  fatally  mistaken 
for  the  authority  of  Christ.  Nations  seem  waiting 
for,  and  expecting  this  movement;  and  its  eifects 
■would  be  great.  It  is  not  impossible,  Sir,  but 
there  may  be  even  monarchs  who  would  rejoice  to 
hear  of  the  spread  of  pacific  principles.  Why 
should  they  not,  since  war  does  but  increase  their 
anxiety,  their  insecurity,  and  their  guilt? 

O  my  country,  latest  in  the  annals  of  titiie,  but 
first  in  the  discovery,  and  foremost  ia  the  career 
of  civil  and  religious  liberty;  possessing  a  world 
replenished  with  the  comforts  and  blessings  oi 
life  !  mayest  thou  also  be  foremost  in  this  glorious^ 
reformation  ;  mayest  thou  be  first  to  acknowledge 
the  dominion,  obey  the  laws,  and  enJMy  the  appro- 
bation of  the  Prince  of  Peace. — Letters  addressed 
to  Caleb  Strong,  governor  of  Massachusetts, 1^11 . 

Experiments  loith  Potatoes. — The  Country  Gen- 
tleman Monivaas  the  following  account  of  experi- 
ments with  potatoes,  made  the  last  year,  and  pre- 
sented recently  to  the  Glen  Cove  Farmer's  Club, 
New  York.  The  experiments  were  made  with  the 
Mercer  potatoes.  The  principal  object  of  the  ex- 
periments was  to  discover  some  remedy  against 
the  depredations  of  the  wire-worm.  Another  ob- 
ject was  to  test  tlic  value  of  Bruce's  concentrated 
manure,  fish-scraps,  shell  lime  and  wood  ashes, 
compared  with  reruvian  guano.  Tiie  last  object 
•was  to  determine  the  propriety  of  planting  seed 
from  large  potatoes,  or  I'rom  those  of  medium  size. 
April  2d,  commenced  planting  a  plot  of  5i  acres, 
a  portion  of  tiie  ground  njanured  with  New  York 
Btablc  manure  at  the  rate  of  00  carman  loads  to 
the  acre;  another  portion  with  the  same  kind  of 
manure  125  loads  to  the  acre;  the  balance  tf  the 
ground  with  hog-pen  manure,  30  wagon  loat's  to 
the  acre;  the  manure  was  all  placed  in  tlic  lur- 
rows,  and  the  seed  dropped  on  the  manure.  A 
portion  of  the  plot  was  left  without  any  additional 
manure;  immediately  adjuining  it  on  four  rows, 
Bruce's  concentrated  manure  was  added  at  the 
rate  of  13G0  pounds  to  the  acre;  it  added  Uv  th- 
ing to  the  crop,  and  the  potatoea  were  a.s  niu  h 
saten  by  the  wire-worm  as  on  the  rows  adjoinin:  . 
The  next  four  rows  with  J'eruvir^n  gurtno,  addci 


at  the  rate  of  680  pounds  per  acre  ;  increase  of 
crop,  half  the  value  of  the  guano — did  not  check 
the  worms.  Four  rows  with  fish-scraps  added  at 
the  rate  of  2490  pounds  per  acre,  added  to  the 
crop  two-thirds  of  the  value  of  the  fish  ;  not  more 
than  two-thirds  as  many  potatoes  were  eaten  by 
the  wire-worms  as  in  the  previous  experiments. 
Four  rows,  with  fresh  slaked  oyster-shell  lime, 
added  at  the  rate  of  120  bushels  to  the  acre*;  no 
addition  to  the  crop,  and  did  not  prevent  the  wire- 
worm.  Four  rows  with  leached  aches;  result  the 
same  as  the  last.  Eighteen  rows  with  coal  tar,  at 
the  rate  of  eighty  gallons  per  acre,  reduced  the 
crop  one  third,  and  did  not  prevent  the  aggres- 
sions of  the  wire-worm.  Four  rows  with  addition 
of  salt  at  the  rate«of  10  bushels  per  acre  ;  there 
was  no  addition  to  the  crop,  but  the  potatoes  were 
brighter  coloured,  smoother,  and  not  half  as  badly 
eaten  as  the  others;  probably  if  twice  the  quan- 
tity of  salt  had  been  used,  there  would  have  been 
none  eaten.  All  the  ingredients  used  were  placed 
on  the  top  of  the  manure,  and  in  contact  with  the 
potatoes.  The  yield  was  1141  bushels  of  market- 
able potatoes,  and  234  bushels  of  worm-eaten  and 
small  potatoes,  making  the  entire  crop  1375-bush- 
els,  or  250  per  acre.  The  conclusion  arrived  at 
from  the  various  experiments  were,  that  from  the 
addition  of  fish-scraps  there  was  the  largest  yield. 
From  salt  the  potatoes  were  much  better  looking, 
and  not  so  much  injured  by  the  wire-worm. 
When  seeds  froni-large  potatoes  were  used,  the  in- 
creased quantity  of  large  potatoes,  over  that  portion 
of  the  lot  where  the  seed  was  cut  from  the  medium 
sized  potatoes,  was  equal  in  value  to  twenty-five 
dollars  per  acre.  Where  the  largest  quantity  of 
stable  manure  was  applied,  there  was  the  largest 
actual  profit.  To  sum  up,  manure  heavily  with 
stable  manure  in  the  furrow,  sow  20  bushels  of 
salt  to  the  acre  on  the  manure,  and  plant  with 
seed  cut  from  large  smooth  potatoes. 

selected  for  "The  Friend." 

TFIE  IMPORTUNATE  WIDOW. 
Our  Lord,  who  knows  full  well 

The  heart  of  ev'ry  saint, 
Invites  us  by  a  parable, 

To  2)ray  and  never  faint. 

He  bows  His  gracious  ear. 

We  never  plead  in  vain  ; 
Yet  we  must  wait  till  he  appear, 

And  pray,  and  pray  again. 

V  Though  unbelief  suggest, 

Why  should  we  longer  wait? 
He  bids  us  never  give  him  rest, 
But  be  iraportuu.ite. 

'T  was  thus  a  widow  poor, 

Without  support  or  friend. 
Besot  the  unjust  judge's  door, 

And  gaiu'd,  ai  last,  her  end./ 

For  her  he  little  car'd, 

As  little  fur  the  laws ; 
Nor  God,  nor  man,  did  he  regard, 

Yet  he  esjious'd  her  cause. 

She  urg'd  him,  day  and  night, 

Would  no  denial  take  ; 
At  length  he  said,  "  1  11  do  her  right, 

For  my  own  quiet's  sake. 

And  shall  not  Jesus  hear  \ 

His  chosen  when  they  cry? 
Ye-,  though  ho  may  awliile  forbear, 

He'll  help  them  trora  ou  higli. 

His  nature,  truth,  and  love. 

Engage  Him  on  tiieir  side  ; 
When  they  are  griev'd,  his  bowels  move, 

And  can  they  be  denied? 

Then  let  us  earnest  be, 

-vuii  never  liiipt  in  prayer; 
He  loves  our  importunily. 

And  makes  our  cause  his  care. 

Kitcton. 


SeleVled. 

SUGGESTED  BY  SEEING  WILD  ROSES  BLOOil- 

ING  BESIDE  THE  RAILWAY  TiiiiCK. 
On  its  straight  iron  pathway  the  long  train  was  rushing, 
With  its  noise,  and  its  smoke,  and  its  great  humaa 
load ; 

And  I  saw  where  a  wild  rose  in  beauty  was  blushing, 
Fresh  and  sweet  by  the  side  of  the  hot  dusty  road. 

Untrained  were  its  branches,  untended  it  flourished, 
No  e};^e  watched  its  openi^ig,  or  mourned  its  decay, 

But  its  leaves  by  the  soft  dews  of  heaven  were  nourished, 
Aud  it  opened  its  buds  in  the  warm  light  of  day. 

I  asked  why  it  grew  there,  where  none  prized  its  beauty? 

For  of  thousands  who  passed  none  had  leisure  to  stay! 
And  the  answer  came  sweetly,  "  I  dojaut  my  duty. 

I  was  told  to  grow  here  by  the  side  of  the  way."^ 

There  are  those  on  life's  pathway,  whose^  spirits  are. 

willing 

To  dwell  where  the  busy  crowd  passes  them  by|;5 
But  the  dew  from  above  on  their  leaves  is  distilling. 
And  they  bloom  'neath  the  simile  of  the  All-seeing 
Eye. 

They  are  loved  by  the  few  ;  like  the  rose  they  remind  us, 
When  tempted  from  duty's  safe  pathway  to  stray, 

We,  too,  have  a  place  and  a  mission  assigned  us. 
Though  it  be  but  to  grow  by  the  side  of  the  way. 


Bethlehem. 

A  late  English  literary  journal  contains  some 
interesting  observations — claiming  the  merit  of 
having  been  written  on  the  spot — in  illustration 
of  the  history  and  present  appearance  of  the  birth- 
place of  our  Saviour.  We  will  endeavor  to  repro- 
duce some  of  the  most  striking  points. 

The  first  mention  of  Bethlehem  in  Scripture  is 
ia  connection  with  the  burial-place  of  Kachel. 
We  are  told  that  she  "  was  buried  in  the  way  to 
Ephrath,  which  is  Bethlehem."  About  half  a 
mile  from  the  pillar  which  Jacob  set  up  over 
Rachel's  grave,  stands  the  ridge  of  rock  on  which 
Bethlehem  is  situated."  It  is  a  low  hill,  encom- 
passed on  every  side  but  one  by  higher  ones, 
which  tower  over  it,  and  shut  out  the  view.  On 
the  open  side  we  may  look  down  into  the  valley  of 
the  brook  Cedron,  over  a  slope  which  is  numbered 
among  the  most  beautiful  and  fruitful  places,of 
all  J  udea.    It  is  described  as  follows  : 

"  Facing  to  the  South  and  East,  its  gardens 
glow  in  the  heat  of  noon.  The  houses  seem  ablaze, 
with  light.  The  vine,  the  fig-tree  aud  the  olive- 
tree  love  the  soil — the  grape  here  grown  being": 
like  honey  in  the  mouth,  with  a  strong,  sweet  pulp, . 
of  an  aromatic  taste,  while  the  green  fig  of  Beth- 
lehem has  a  flavor  which  they  who  have  eaten  iti 
once,  will  long  for  again  and  again.  A  dark  red 
loam,  called  the  Good  Earth  by  these  Arabs,  lies 
bright  in  the  clefts  and  furrows  of  the  rocks,  ready, 
to  receive,  and  spongy  to  retain,  the  quickening 
autumnal  shower.  Yon  few  gray  fields,  sinking 
off  towards  the  wilderness  and  the  Mount  of  Para- 
disc,  from  fields  being  rare  in  this  sterile  zone, 
give  a  character,  that  of  corn-land,  to  the  country 
side,  as  well  as  an  auspicious  name  to  the  sacred 
town.  The  old  word,  Ephrath,  meant  Place  of 
Fruit;  the  newer  word,  Bethlehem,  means  House 
of  Bread;  one  following  on  the  other,  as  barley 
and  maize  come  after  grapes  and  fig.s,  and  the 
.•^owerof  grain  succeeds  to  the  breeder  of  goats  and 
kine.  This  little  bit  of  plain,  through  which  Euth 
gleaned  after  the  young  men,  and  in  which  the 
.xhepherds  watched  their  flocks,  together  with  a 
patch  of  stony  ground  here  and  there  in  the  glen 
below,  are  the  only  corn-lands  in  the  hill  country 
of  Judea  for  many  a  long  league.  Thus  the  city 
which  grew  up  beside  these  fields  and  enjoyed 
their  produce,  came  to  be  known  among  the  roving 
tribes,  first  as  the  Place  of  Fruit,  and  afterwards, 
when  the  land  got  settled,  and  the  seed  was  tram- 
pled into  the  ground,  as  the  House  of  Bread. 
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The  ruts  and  tracks  over  the  hill,  though  they  are 
white  and  scorched  by  the  desert  ^sun^  like  yon 
seams  on  the  face  of  Gedor  and  G-ibeah,  are  not, 
in  their  caves  and  orchards,  without  many  aVnook 
of  pleasant  and  welcome  shade.  In  short,  in  the 
one  word  which,  to  a  Syrian  ear,  would  express 
every  beauty  and  grace  of  heaven,  the  hill  of  Beth- 
lehem, in  this  torrid  clime,  in  the  midst  of  these 
arid  wastes,  is  almost  green." 

On  the  south  front  of  the  slope  stands  the  vil- 
lage, composed  of  groups  of  sqiiare  white  houses, 
"ranged  on  the  sides  of  a  long,  strai^it  street  or 
Jane,  which  starts  from  the  ridge,  and  jerks  and 
twists  down  the  hill  for  about  half  a  mile — a  lane 
with  courts  and  alleys  going  right  and  left  from 
the  road,  not  into  fields  or  into  other  streets  and 
lanes,  but,  by  bends  and  turns,  up  to  garden  gates 
and  doorways,  and  to  stone  huts  and  caves  in  the 
rock." 

Bethlehem  possessed  a  synagogue,  of  which, 
unfortunately,  no  traces  now  remain'  and  we  can 
only  arrive  at  its  site  by  conjecture.  Another  im- 
portant building  of  the  town  was  the  khan — ^the 
inn  of  the  Orientals;  very  different,  indeed,  from 
a  Western  inn,  as  any  Eastern  traveller  will  tell 
us,  but  which,  nevertheless,  answered  equally  the 
purpose  of  a  shelter  and  a  lodging-place  to  the 
travellers  and  merchants  of  the  regions  around,  and 
was  also  probably  a  place  of  markets  and  fairs. 
The  privilege  of  keeping  a  khan,  in  the  East  an 
exercise  of  hospitality,  was  a  lordly  privilege, 
vested  in  the  sheik,  or  principal  man  of  the 
town. 

Now  this  khan  of  Bethlehem,  or  at  least  the 
site  on  which  it  stood,  has  a  special  history,  which 
is  equalled  in  interest  by  that  of  no  other  spot  on 
the  globe.  It  was  the  residence  of  Boaz,  and  the 
scene  of  the  touching  events  recorded  in  the  Book 
of  Ruth.  From  Bethlehem  came  some  of  the  most 
iom  illustrious  men  of  Jewish  history — Samuel,  Joab, 
Ashael,  Abishai  and  Jaare,  the  father  of  Elhanan, 
who  slew  the  Philistine  giant.  But  the  chief  was 
ijdf  David,  great-grandson  of  Boaz,  into  whose  posses- 
sion the  khan,  or  its  site,  eventually  passed.  Air 
of  David's  early  history  is  closely  identified  with 
the  fields  appertaining  to  the  khan  of  Bethlehem. 
Here  he  tended  his  goats,  and  sheep,  and  asses. 
H^re  he  taught  himself  music ;  and  from  the  asso- 
ciations connected  with  this  spot,  he  drew  some 
\\  of  the  sweetest  images  in  his  psalms.  When  per- 
secuted by  Saul,  it  was  among  the  hills  an3  caves 
of  Bethlehem  that  he  took  refuge.  After  he  be- 
came king,  Bethlehem  received  the  name  of  the 
City  of  David. 

-The  site  of  the  khan  remained  the  property  of 
David  until  his  death,  when,  in  accordance  with 
his  wishes,  as  it  appears,  it  was  given  to  Chimham 
of  Grilead,  out  of  gratitude  for  protection  afforded 
by  his  father  to  David  in  his  hour  of  need.  Half- 
!0»e  way  between  the  time  of  David  and  of  Christ  the 
place  was  known  as  Chimham's  house,  and  was 
used  as  a  public  inn.  At  this  time,  when  Ishmael 
had  slain  the  king  whom  the  Chaldeans  had  placed 
over  the  remnant  of  Judah,  and  Johanan  and  his 
ijrlej  captains  fled  to  avoid  the  vengeance  they  feared 
trom  Nebuchacteezzar  :  "As  Bethlehem  lay  upon 
their  route,  they  rested  for  a  few  days  at  the  great 
khan  of  Chimham.  The  prophet  Jeremiah  being 
with  them  in  their  flight,  it  was  here,  in  the  khan 
of  David,  that  the  wild  scene  occurred  in  which 
Johanan  entreated  the  prophet  to  pray  for  them 
to  the  Lord,  that  he  would  show  them  the  way 
they  should  walk,  and  the  thing  they  should  do. 
After  praying  for  them  to  the  Lord  for  ten  days, 
Jeremiah,  to  whom  the  voice  had  at  length  come 
down,  went  out  to  the  people,  aij'd  forbade  them, 
in  the  Lord's  name,  to  fly  away  from  Judea  into 
Egypt :  *  Be  not  afraid  of  the  King  of  Babylon ; 
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for  I  am  with  you,  to  save  you  and  to  deliver  you 
out  of  his  hand.'" 

From  that  time  we  hear  no  more  of  Bethlehem 
and  its  khan  until  it  appears  on  the  scene  as  the 
birthplace  of  our  Saviour.  On  this  subject  our 
author  says  :' 

"  May  not  the  inn  in  which  the  Lord  was  born 
have  been  this  very  khan  of  Bethlehem— this  very 
home  of  Ruth,  of  Jesse  and  of  David — this  very 
house  of  Chimham,  given  to  him  by  the  King  of 
Israel,  in  which  Johanan  and  the  remnant  of 
J udah  lodged,  and  in  which  Jeremiah  prayed  for 
ten  whole  days  to  the  Lord  ?  Can  it  have  been 
any  other '{  In  the  East  there  could  not  be  two 
khans  near  one  small  town  like  Bethlehem.  Nor 
is  it  likely  that  where  a  khan  once  stood,  it  would 
ever  cease  to  stand,  until  it  became  a  ruin,  a  re- 
collection and  a  name.  Every  little  detail  given 
in  the  Bible  history  agrees  with  this  idea,  and 
with  the  actual  site  of  the  existing  church.  The 
house  of  Chimham  was  not  in  the  town,  but  near 
to  it :  '  by  it,'  is  the  expression  of  Jeremiah.  The 
house  of  Boaz  was  not  in  the  town,  but  near  to  it 
and  below  it.  The  words  of  the  Book  of  Ruth 
are  :  'Then  went  Boaz  up  to  the  gate.'  Now,  if 
the  khan  of  Chimham,  the  house  of  Boaz  and  of 
David,  stood  on  the  same  spot  as  the  Church  of 
the  Nativity,  all  these  texts  would  be  clear  and 
plain.  The  church  is  not  in  the  city,  but  near  it, 
and  below  it,  on  the  hill-side,  four  or  five  hundred 
f«et  from  the  nearest  house. 

"But,  then,  says  Justin  Martyr  and  the  great 
church  traditions,  the  Lord  was  born  in  a  cave. 
Why  not  so  ?  Caves  abound  in  the  wadys  round 
about  Bethlehem.  In  such  a  cave  as  the  sacred 
grotto,  David  hid  himself  from  the  ire  of  Saul, 
and  in  another  such  cave  he  cut  away  the  skirt  of 
the  royal  robe.  These  openings  into  the  limestone 
rock  are  put  to  all  sorts  of  service,  from  the  most 
homely  to  the  most  holy — at  Slloam  they  are  used 
for  tombs,  at  Mar  Saba  for  cells ;  but  more  fre- 
quently they  are  used  as  a  shelter  for  the  sheep 
and  goats.  In  an  hour's  ride  from  the  Grotto  you 
may  count  a  dozen  caves,  and  in  some  of  them  it 
will  be  strange  if  you  do  not  find  an  Arab  and  his 
flock. 

"  Justin  was  born  in  Syria,  and  having  travelled 
into  Egypt,  he  was  familiar  with  the  scenery  and 
usages  of  Oriental  life,  both  in  the  high  country 
and  in  the  flat.  That  a  cave  should  be  found  near 
to  a  khan ;  that  this  cave  should  bs  used  as  a 
stable ;  and  that,  when  the  khan  was  full  of  peo- 
ple, the  wayfarer  might  have  to  lodge  for  the 
night  among  the  litter,  would  be  to  him  nothing 
strange.  Such  a  thing  as  having  to  lie  down  in 
the  same  shed  or  hut  with  the  asses  or  camels, 
would  occur  to  himself  often,  as  it  occurs  even 
now  to  every  man  who  roams  about  the  East. 

"  So,  too,  says  the  Church  of  the  Nativity — in 
a  still,  strong  voice,  which  is  not  to  be  set  aside 
with  a  shrug  or  doubt.  This  venerable  pile,  the 
most  ancient  edifice  in  the  christian  world,  has  for 
more  than  fifteen  hundred  years  been  a  jpilent  evi- 
dence of  the  truth  that  Christ  was  born  in  a  cave 
which  was  near  the  inn  and  part  of  the  inn. 
Beneath  these  marble  aisles  and  this  oaken  roof 
lies  the  cave  itself.  It  is  a  natural  opening  in  the 
rock;  the  limestone  shows  through  the  marble 
slabs ;  if  the  dome  were  taken  off,  the  lamps  re- 
moved and  the  floor  grubbed  up,  you  would  find 
yourself  in  a  common  cave,  with  its  port  or  opening 
tjwards  the  fields  and  the  Dead  Sea. — Methodist. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

SoutJiern  Currency. — The  following  advertise- 
ment, from  a  North  Carolina  paper,  is  curious  as 
a  proof  of  the  worthlessness  of  the  money  there, 
and  the  prudence  of  the  Friends : 


_  "New  Garden  Boarding  School. — The  53d  ses- 
sion of  New  Garden  Boarding  School  opened  the 
16th  day  of  Eleventh  month,  instant,  and  will 
continue  twenty  weeks.  Board  and  washing  will 
be  furnished  by  the  month  for  133  pounds  of  flour 
25  pounds  of  pork,  and  2i  bushels  of  corn,  or  the 
equivalent  in  money. 

"  The  tuition,  per  session  of  twenty  weeks,  may 
be  paid  by  250  pounds  of  flour,  35  pounds  of  pork 
and  4  bushels  of  corn,  or  the  equivalent  in  money! 

"  The  school  will  be  under  the  charge  of  Nereus 
Mendenhall,  as  principal  teacher,  and  Jonathan 
E.  Cox  and  wife.  Superintendents." 
11th  month  30,  1863. 


The  Wonders  of  the  Port  of  London, 

The  Custom  House  port  of  London  extends 
from  London  bridge  to  the  North  Foreland  on 
the  Kent  coast,  and  the  Naze,  on  the  Essex  coast 
including  not  only  the  Thames,  but  the  side  estu- 
ary below  the  river.  This  mighty  port  has  growa 
up  rapidly. 

There  were  no  docks  in  London  until  this  cen- 
tury, which  have  witnessed  the  expenditure  of 
twelve  millions  sterling  in  the  construction  of 
docks  on  either  side  of  the  river  Thames.  Six 
thousand  ships  now  enter  these  docks  annually, 
and  the  cry  is  "  still  they  come  \"  All  the  docks 
are  filled,  though  some  do  not  pay  well. 

There  are  shipped  off  yearly  from  the  port  of 
London  alone  commodities  to  the  value  of  thirty 
millions  sterling,  besides  those  from  other  porta 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  there  is  imported  a 
still  larger  quantity  of  colonial  produce.  The 
ships  which  actually  belong  to  the  port  of  London 
are  not  less  than  3,000  in  number,  averao-ino- 
about  3,000  tons  each,  or  900,000  tons  of  com'- 
mercial  shipping  in  all — a  stupendous  quantity  to 
enter  and  depart  from  one  single  river.  It  is  a 
quarter  of  the  total  amount  for  the  whole  kingdom. 
Five  hundred  of  these  are  steamers,  and  one  half 
of  all  the  mercantile  steam  navy  of  Eno-land  be- 
longs to  and  is  registered  in  the  port  of  London. 
No  less  than  30,000  ships  enter  the  port  of  Lon- 
don yearly — more  than  80  per  day  !  Some  of 
these  ships  make  many  voyages,  but  there  are 
30,000  arrivals,  with  30,000  cargoes.  These 
vessels  average  200  tons  each,  giving  us  an  aggre- 
gate of  6,000,000  tons. 

The  coasting  trade  of  London  is  most  wonder- 
ful. Of  the  30,000  vessels  just  named,  18,000 
bring  cargoes  from  other  British  ports,  and  9,000 
of  these  go  "back  empty,  mostly  to  coal. 

Five  million  tons  of  coal  are  burned  annually 
in  the  metropolis,  and  12,000  cargoes  of  coal  are 
brought  into  the  Thames  annually.  The  spread 
of  railways  from  London  has  had  very  little  effect 
in  diminishing  trade  by  other  modes  of  convey- 
ance. The  canal  boats  carry  more  than  before 
railways  were  made.  But  the  grandeur  of  the 
foreign  trade  of  London  strikes  the  imagii^ation 
more  forcibly.  All  the  corners  of  the  earth  seem 
to  be  brought  to  a  focus  in  the  river  Thames  : 
12,000  ships  now  enter  there  yearly,  brioffiuo' 
nearly  12,000  cargoes  of  all  that  the  earth^'cau 
produce  of  value  and  beauty.  Every  forty  min- 
utes during  the  year  a  ship  passes  Gravesend, 
bringing  stores  from  some  colonial  clime,  in  many 
cases  much  more  than  London's  >own  proportion. 
For  instance,  seven-eighths  of  all  the  coffee 
brought  to  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom; 
seven-ninths  of  all  the  live  stock  ;  one-half  of  the 
sugar,  tobacco,  wool,  fruit,  rice,  hides  and  skins ; 
nearly  one-half  of  the  bacon,  ham,  barrelled  salt 
meat,  butter,  cheese,  eggs  and  lard;  five-sixths 
of  all  the  spices,  and  no  less  than  fifteen-six- 
teenths of  all  the  tea.    London  consumes  just  as 
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much  of  this  as  she  wants  and  sends  the  rest  into 
the  provinces  and  abroad. 

It  is  truly  wonderful  where  all  the  commodities 
go  to  :  10,000  pounds  of  pepper  every  year — the 
sound  of  the  words  makes  one  sneeze  ! — 21,000, 
000  bushels  of  corn,  1,000,000  hundred  weights 
of  flour  and  meal,  and  more  than  a  million  of  oil 
cake  entered  the  Thames  alone  in  one  recent  year. 
Two  ships  every  day,  or  thereabouts,  of  the  aver- 
age capacity  of  700  tons,  enter  the  Thames  from 
India  and  China  alone.  The  export  trade  is 
enormous. 

No  less  than  ten  or  eleven  millions  sterling  are 
in  forms  of  clothing  and  material  for  clothing ; 
£1,000,000  in  boots  and  shoe§;  £1,000,000  in 
«  millinery  and  haberdashery,"  £1,000,000  for 
apparel  and  shops,  all  go  from  one  port  in  one 
year.  Some  of  the  items  of  imports  are  curious. 
Think  of  whole  ship  loads  of  Dutch  eels,  in  car- 
goes of  20,000  pounds  each,  coming  to  London  ; 
oxen  fattened  for  the  London  market  in  Schles- 
wig  Holstein ;  Ostend  butter  and  Ostend  rabbits, 
which  are  sure  to  find  a  market  in  spite  of  the 
home  supply. 

Two  million  empty  oyster  shells  were  once 
brought  over  to  London  in  one  ship  for  the  sake 
of  that  beautiful  lining  which  constitutes  the 
mother-of-pearl  used  for  many  fancy  and  orna- 
mental purposes.  One  fact  most  instructive  is 
observable  in  this  vast  trade  of  the  port  of  Lon- 
don, viz.,  whatever  is  brought  over,  in  whatever 
shape,  from  whatever  place  and  by  whatever  per- 
son, it  is  sure  to  find  a  market.  The  price  may 
be  beaten  down,  if  the  demand  is  languid,  but 
they  never  think  of  saying,  "We  don't  want 
any." 

Notwithstanding  the  vast  commercial  impor- 
tance of  London,  the  great  American  trade  is 
mostly  within  the  grasp  of  Liverpool,  because  the 
Mersey  is  nearer  to  America  than  the  Thames,  and 
cotton  is  most  needed  in  Lancashire,  and  because 
the  chief  articles  sold  in  America, — such  as 
metals,  hardware,  earthenware,  &c., — are  fabri- 
cated nearer  to  Liverpool  than  to  London.  In 
the  trade  with  Australia,  too,  Liverpool  beats 
London,  as  measured  by  the  relative  population 
of  the  two  places. —  Chamhers'  Journal. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Eitratti  from  the  Writings  of  William  Dell, 

(Continued  from  page  207.) 

*'  As  the  world  cannot  endure  God  in  himself,  so 
neither  can  it  endure  God  in  the  saints;  and  so 
the  more  God  dwells  in  the  saints,  the  more  doth 
the  world  aiBict  the  saints;  for  they  oppose  not 
the  faithful  for  anything  of  flesh  and  blood  in 
them,  but  because  that  flesh  and  blood  of  theirs 
is  the  habitation  of  God,  and  the  very  presence  of 
God  himself  is  there;  as  he  saith,  "I  will  dwell 
in  them,  and  walk  in  them."  Agreeable  to  this 
is  that  of  Christ,  where  he  saith,  "  All  this  shall 
they  do  to  you,  for  my  name's  sake,"  that  is,  when 
the  name  of  Christ  is  called  upon  us,  and  we  are 
taken  into  his  name,  that  is,  into  his  righteousness, 
and  life,  and  truth,  and  wisdom,  and  holiness  ; 
and  into  his  nature,  which  comprehends  all  this, 
then,  when  the  world  perceives  the  name  of  God 
in  the  sons  of  men,  and  the  nature  of  God  in  the 
natures  of  men,  then  presently  they  fall  a  perse- 
cuting the  saints,  for  this  name  and  nature's  sake; 
and  he  that  strikes  at  God  in  his  .saints,  would,  if 
he  could,  strike  at  God  in  himself.  And  there 
fore,  let  the  world  take  heed  what  They  do  in  this 
point,  for  while  they  persecute  the  saints,  they 
are  found  fighters  against  God  himself,  because 
God  is  one  with  them,  and  they  are  one  with 
God  in  Christ.  And  let  the  saints  be  admon 
ished,  60  as  to  hide  and  rctir«  themselvea  into 


God  through  Christ,  that  whoever  is  an  enemy  to 
them,  and  opposes  them,  may  rather  be  an  enemy 
to  God,  and  oppose  God  than  them,  they  living 
and  acting  in  God,  and  not  in  themselves.  ^ 

"  Now  this  affliction  the  church  meets  with  in 
the  world,  is  profitable  for  the  church  ;  it  is  good 
for  it  that  it  should  be  afflicted;  for  the  more  it 
is  afflicted  in  the  flesh,  the  more  it  thrives  in  the 
Spirit :  this  affliction  stirs  us  up  to  the  exercise 
of  our  faith  and  prayer;  yea,  then  is  our  faith 
most  active  and  vigorous,  and  our  prayers  most 
fervent,  till  they  fill  the  whole  heavens  again  ;  then 
are  we  most  in  the  use  of  the  word ;  then  are  we 
set  ofi"  furthest  from  the  world  ;  then  do  we  keep 
closest  to  God ;  then  have  we  nearest  intercourse 
and  communion  with  him  :  so  that  we  could  better 
want  fire,  and  water,  and  the  sun,  than  want  that 
affliction,  which  God,  out  of  his  mere  love,  through 
his  over-ruling  power  and  wisdom,  causes  to  work 
unto  us  for  good." 

"  Tossed  with  tempest."  Here"  we  see  that  the 
church  is  not  only  afflicted,  but  violently  afflicted ; 
one  wave  comes  against  it  after  another,  as  in  a 
tempest;  and  the  more  spiritual  the  church  is, 
the  more  doth  the  world  become  as  a  raginjr  sea 
against  it ;  because  the  more  spiritual  the  church 
is  made,  it  is  set  in  the  more  contrariety  to  the 
world,  and  the  world  to  it.  The  Psalmist  de- 
scribes this  tempest  in  the  world  against  the 
church  ;  '■'  They  came  ^upon  me  like  a;^ravenii^ 
and  a  roaring  lion  ;"  and  again,  "  they  came  upon 
me,  to  eat  up  my  flesh,  as  they  would  eat  bread." 
When  the  saints  have  appeared  in  the  Spirit,  and 
acted  in  the  Spirit,  how  violent  and  enraged  hath 
the  world  been  against  them  ?  It  would  toss  them 
as  in  a  tempest,  from  place  to  place,  from  post  to 
pillar,  as  they  say,  till  it  hath  quite  tossed  them 
out  of  the  world.  Yea,  men  naturally  meek  and 
moderate,  how  fierce  they  have  become  against  the 
saints,  when  there  hath  appeared  any  glorious  dis- 
coveries of  Christ  in  them  !  For  the  enmity^  that 
is  in  the  seed  of  the  serpent,  against  the  Seed  of 
the  woman,  will  be  still  breaking  forth ;  and 
though  it  may  for  a  tim6  be  covered  under  many 
moral  virtues,  and  a  form  of  godliness,  yet  when 
God  leaves  them  to  themselves,  and  lets  them  act 
outwardly  according  to  their  inward  principles, 
how  cruelly,  and  maliciously,  and  fiercely,  and 
desperately  do  they  act  against  the  saints  of  God. 
Yea,  there  is  not  that  enmity  between  the  Turk 
and  Jew,  as  there,  is  between  carnal  gospellers  and 
spiritual  christians;  the  former  hating  these,  and 
being  angry  against  these  to  the  very  death.  And 
whenever  the  Lord  shall  suff"er  these  to  exercise 
their  enmity  against  the  church,  then  shall  the 
church's  condition  become  such  as  is  here  de- 
scribed, "  afflicted,  tossed  with  tempest." 

And  not  comforted."  The  church  of  God, 
in  all  the  evil  it  meets  with  in  the  world,  hath 
not  one  drop  of  comfort  from  the  world  :  it  hath 
affliction,  persecution,  tribulation  from  the  world; 
but  no  comfort. 

"  Thiswe  see  in  Christ  the  head  ;  you  know  what 
he  suff"ered  in  the  world  in  the  days  of  his  flesh; 
"  he  was  despised  and  rejected  of  men,"  and  so 
full  of  sorrows,  that  he  took  his  name  from  them, 
and  was  called  "a  man  of  sorrow,  and  acquainted 
with  grief:"  At  last,  out  of  mere  envy  and  ma- 
lice, they  apprehended  him,  bound  him,  bufi"etcd 
him,  spit  on  him,  crucified  him  ;  and  all  this 
would  have  been  but  a  small  matter  to  have  suf- 
fered from  the  heathen ;  but  he  sufl"ered  all  this 
from  the  only  visible  church  of  God  in  the  world  ; 
who  put  him  to  the  most  painful  and  shameful 
death  of  the  cross,  between  two  malefactors,  to 
bear  the  world  in  hand,  that  he  was  the  third,  and 
the  chief.  And  in  all  this  evil  he  had  nobody  to 
pity  him,  or  have  compassion  on  him ;  but  they 


laughed  at  him,  and  derided  him,  and  mocked 
and  jeered  him  ;  but  nobody  comforted  him. 

"  And  as  it  was  with  Christ  the  head,  so  it  is 
with  Christ  the  body  and  members ;  they,  in  all  the 
evils,  and  woes,  and  sorrows,  and  oppositions  and 
persecutions  they  have  from  the  world,  have  no- 
body to  comfort  them,  or  take  compassion  on 
them.  "  Refuge  failed  me,"  saith  David,  "  no 
man  cared  for  miy  soul." 

Brethren  and  beloved,  ye  that  are  partakers 
of  the  heayenly  calling,  and  of  the  diVine  nature, 
if  ever  the  Lord  suff"er  the  world  to  prevail  against 
you,  to  afflict  you,  and  toss  you  from  one  evil  to 
another,  as  in  a  tempest,  to  reproach  you,  throw 
you  out  of  your  comforts,  banish  you,  imprison 
you,  &c.,  you  shall  find  nobody  to  comfort  you ; 
nobody  will  take  notice  of  you,  or  regard  you,  or 
own  you,  or  pity  you,  or  be  so  sensible  of  your 
condition,  as  to  say,  "  Alas  !  my  brother." 

"•And  therefore,  when  thy  soul  is  placed  in  afflic- 
tion, never  look  after  any  earthly,  or  sensual,  or 
creature  comforts,  for  they  will  prove  poison  to 
the  soul ;  but  only  look  for  heavenly  comforts, 
such  as  the  Spirit  brings,  such  as  flow  immedi- 
ately from  God ;  for  these  are  pure,  and  sweet, 
and  unmixed,  and  refreshing,  and  supporting,  and 
satisfying,  and  enduring  comforts  ;  comforts  that 
are  able  to  make  thee  rejoice,  not  only  in  fullness, 
but  in  wants  :  not  only  among  friends,  but  in  the 
midst  of  enemies ;  not  only  in  good  report,  but 
in  evil  report ;  not  only  in  prosperity,  but  in  trib- 
ulations ;  not  only  in  life,  but  in  death  ;  they  will 
make  thee  go  singing  to  prison,  to  the  cross,  to  the 
grave  :  they  are  mighty  comforts,  infinitely 
stronger  than  all  the  sorrows  of  the  flesh  :  and 
hence^it  is,  that  many  saints  and  martyrs  have 
gone  cheerfully  to  the  stake,  and  sung  in  the  very 
flames :  the  comforts  of  God  in  their  souls,  have 
strengthened  them  to  this. 

"  Thou  that  art  a  believer,  and  in  union  with 
Christ,  never  doubt  of  this  comfort  in  thy  greatest 
sorrow.  When  Christ  had  none  to  stand  by  him, 
and  comfort  him,  God  sent  an  angel  from  heaven 
to  do  it.  And  so,  when  we  are  left  alone  in  the 
world,  rather  than  we  shall  want  comfort,  God 
will  send  us  an  angel  from  heaven,  to  comfort  us; 
yea,  the  Spirit  itself,  which  is  greater  than  all  the 
angels  in  heaven ;  and  we  shall  certainly  be  com 
forted  by  God,  when  we  are  "  afflicted,  tossed 
with  tempest,  and  not  comforted"  by  men. 

CTobe  continned.) 
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The  Fit;  Family  in  Ceylon. 

As  we  descend  the  hills,  the  Banyans  (Ficus 
Indica)  and  a  variety  of  figs  make  their  appear- 
ance. They  are  the  Thugs  of  the  vegetable  world,l  J 
for  although  not  necessarily  epiphytic,  it  may  be 
said  that  in  point  of  fact  no  single  plant  comes  to 
perfection,  or  acquires  even  partial  development, 
without  the  destruction  of  some  other  on  which  to 
fix  itself  as  a  supporter.  The  family  generally 
make  their  first  appearance  as  slender  roots  hang- 
ing from  the  crown  or  trunk  of  some  other  tree, 
generally  a  palm,  among  the  moist  bases  of  whose 
leaves,  the  seed,  carried  thither  by  some  bird  which 
had  fed  upon  the  fig,  begins  to  gern;inate.  This 
root,  branching  as  it  descends,  envelopes  the  trunk 
of  the  supporting  tree  with  a  network  of  wood 
and  at  length  penetrating  the  ground,  attains  the 
dimensions  of  a  stem.  But  unlike  a  stem  it  throws 
out  no  bads,  leaves  or  flowers ;  the  true  stem,  with 
its  branches,  its  foliage,  and  fruit,  springs  up 
wards  from  the  crown  of  the  tree  whence  the  root 
is  seen  descending;  and  from  it  issue  the  pendu 
lous  rootlets,  which,  on  reaching  the  earth,  fis 
themselves  firmly  and  form  the  marvellous  growtt 
for  which  the  banyan  is  so  celebrated.  In  the 
depth  of  this  grove,  the  original  tree  is  incarceratec 
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11,  literally  strangled  by  the  folds  and  weight  of 
s  resistless  companion,  it  dies  and  leaves  the  fig 
1  undisturbed  possession  of  its  place.  It  is  not 
nusual  in  the  forest  to  find  a  fig  tree  which  had 
een  thus  upborne  till  it  became  a  standard,  now 
)rming  a  hollow  cylinder,  the  centre  of  which 
as  once  filled  by  the  sustaining  tree ;  but  the 
mpty  walls  form  a  circular  network  of  interlaced 
)ots  and  branches;  firmly  agglutinated  under 
ressure,  and  admitting  the  light  through  inter- 
;ices  that  look  like  loopholes  in  a  turret. 
Another  species  of  the  same  genus,  Ficus  repens, 
a  fitting  representative  of  the  English  ivy,  and 
constantly  to  be  seen  clambering  over  rocks, 
irning  through  heaps  of  stones,  or  ascending 
jme  tall  tree  to  the  height  of  thirty  or  forty  feet, 
hilc  the  thickness  of  its  own  stem  does  not  ex- 
eed  a  quarter  of  an  inch. 

The  facility  with  which  the  seeds  of  the  fig  tree 
ike  root  where  there  is  a  sufficiency  of  moisture 
permit  of  germination,  has  rendered  them 
)rmidable  assailants  of  the  ancient  monuments 
iroughout  Ceylon.  The  vast  mounds  of  brick- 
ork  which  constitute  tlie  remains  of  the  Dagobas 
b  Anarajapoora  and  Pollanarrua,  are  bovered 
ensely  with  strees,  among  which  the  figs  are  al- 
ays  cc«spicuous.  One,  which  has  fixed  itself  on 
le  walls  of  a  ruined  edifice  at  the  latter  city,  forms 
ae  of  the  most  remarkable  objects  of  the  place — 
a  roots  streaming  downwards  over  the  walls  as  if 
ley  had  once  been  fluid,  follow  every  sinuosity 
f  the  building  and  terraces  till  they  reach  the 
irth. 

To  this  genus  belongs  the  sacred  Bo-tree  of  the 
uddhists,  Ficus  religiosa,  which  is  planted  close 
)  every  temple,  and  attracts  almost  as  much  vene- 
itiou  as  the  statue  of  the  god  himself.  At 
tnarajapoora  is  still  preserved  the  identical  tree 
lid  to  have  been  planted  288  years  before  the 
hristian  era. 

Although  the  India-rubber  tree,  Ficus  elastica, 

not  indigenous  to  Ceylon,  it  is  now  very  widely 
iffused  over  the  island.  Its  most  striking  feature 

the  exposure  of  its  roots,  niasses  of  which  ap- 
ear  above  gi'ound,  extending  on  all  sides  from 
16  base,  and  writhing  over  the  surface  iu  undu- 
itions — 

"  Like  snakes  in  wild  festoon, 
la  ramous  wrestlings  interlaced, 
A  forest  Laocoon." 

J  strong  in  fact  is  the  resemblance,  that  the  vil- 
igers  give  it  the  name  of  the  "  Snake-tree." 
There  is  an  avenue  of  these  trees  leading  to  the 
ardens  of  Peradenia,  the  roots  of  which  meet 
rom  either  side  of  the  road,  and  have  so  covered 
be  surface  by  their  agglutinated  reticulations,  as 
3  form  a  wooden  framework,  the  interstices  of 
rhich  retain  the  materials  that  form  the  roadway. 
—  Tennent's  Ceylon. 
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A  Coin  Two  Thousand  Years  Old. — An  in- 
eresting  discovery  was  made  a  few  days  since,  by 
shepherd  in  a  wood  recently  cleared,  near  Etain 
Mouse.)  It  is  a  coin  of  Philip,  of  Macedon, 
atherof  Alexander  the  Great,  and  therefore  more 
han  two  thousand  years  old.  It  is  in  gold,  and 
reighs  eight  grains.  On  one  side  is  a  head  of 
\.pollo  crowned  with  laurel,  and  on  the  other  a 
ersonage^n  a  car  drawn  by  two  horses.  Below 
|S  a  kind  of  vase,  on  which  is  the  word  PHILTPPOU 
n  Greek  characters.  Before  the  Roman  invasion, 
jrreek  coins  were  current  among  the  Gauls. — 
alignani. 


With  little  means  great  things  may  be  effected; 
ind  when  there  is  a  will  consecrated  to  the  Lord, 
'  if  ays  will  open  to  serve  Him. 


_  The  new  bill  for  enrolling  and  drafting  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  passed  both  branches 
of  congress,  and,  having  received  the  signature  of 
the  President,  has  become  a  law,  and  will  be  car- 
ried into  effect  immediately  in  those  districts  where 
the  quota  of  men  called  for  has  not  been  made  up 
by  volunteering.  It  is  minute  and  stringent  in 
its  details,  being  entitled  "  an  Act  to  amend  an 
Act  entitled,  an  Act  for  enrolling  and  calling  out 
the  national  forces,  &c."  Section  seventeen  is 
as  follows: — And  be  it  further  enacted,  "That 
members  of  religious  denominations  who  shall  by 
oath  or  affirmation,  declare  that  they  are  consci- 
entiously opposed  to  the  bearing  of  arms,  and 
who  are  prohibited  from  doing  so  by  the  rules  and 
articles  of  faith  and  practice  of  said  relfgious  de- 
nominations, shall,  when  drafted  into  the  military 
service,  be  considered  non-combatants,  and  shall 
be  assigned  by  the  Secretary  of  War  to  duty  in  the 
hospitals,  or  to  the  care  of  freedmen,  or  shall  pay 
the  sum  of  three  hundred  dollars  to  such  person 
as  the  Secretary  of  War  shall  designate  to  receive 
it,  to  be  applied  to  the  benefit  of  the  sick  and 
wounded  soldiers;  Provided,  That  no  person  shall 
be  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  unless  his  declaration  of  conscientious 
scruples  against  bearing  arms,  shall  be  supported 
by  satisfactory  evidence  that  his  deportment  has 
been  uniformily  consistent  with  such  declaration." 

We  have  no  doubt  that  in  framing  this  section, 
especial  reference  was  had  to  the  position  occu- 
pied by  the  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends  in 
relation,  to  war  and  military  service,  and  that  it 
was  intended  thereby  to  afford  them  reliief.  The 
kind  consideration  for  the  religious  scruples  of 
Friends  in  this  matter,  uniformly  shown  by  the 
executive  officers  of  the  government,  especially 
the  Secretary  of  War,  and  the  respect  manifested 
by  many  members  of  Congress  for  the  remonstran- 
ces and  memorials  addressed  to  it,  as  well  as  the 
peculiar  phraseology  used,  fully  warrant  this  con- 
clusion, and  it  is  cause  for  thankfulness  that  cor- 
rect views  respecting  the  right-of  liberty  of  con- 
science, and  the  wrong,  as  well  as  the  impolicy 
of  the  government  attempting  to  interfere  with 
the  religious  relief  and  christian  conduct  of  the 
people,  have  been  so  far  recognized  by  the  execu- 
tive and  supreme  legislative  body  of  the  country; 
but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  measure  finally 
adopted,  does  not  accord  full  liberty  of  conscience, 
and  permit  those  who  feel  bound  to  act  in  accord- 
ance with  the  requisitions  of  the  religion  of  Christ, 
I'b  relation  to  war  and  fighting,  to  do  so  without 
suffering  any  penalty  therefor. 

While,  therefore,  we  fully  appreciate  the  good 
motives  which,  we  doubt  not,  prompted  the  adop- 
tion of  the  section  above  quoted,  and  hail  it  as  a 
cheering  indication  of  the  advance  of  correct  views 
upon  this  important  subject,  we  do  not  see  how 
it  can  relieve  our  members,  or  they  cousistently 
avail  themselves  of  any  of  its  provisions;  inasmuch 
as  to  be  sent  into  the  hospitals  to  serve  as  nurses, 
&c.,  or  to  be  assigned  to  the  care  of  freedmen,  is 
just  as  much  a  penalty  imposed  for  obeying  the 
requisitions  of  our  religion  in  not  performing 
military  service,  as  is  the  fine  of  three  hundred 
dollars.  It  matters  not  whether  the  commutation 
for  military  service  is  money  or  personal  service 
in  some  other  department ;  in  either  case  it  is  an 
assumption  on  the  part  of  the  government  of 
a  right  to  oblige  the  subject  to  violate  his  con- 
science, or  to  exact  a  penalty  if  he  elects  to  obey 
God  rather  than  man.    So  far  as  loss  or  inconve- 


nience would  be  sustained  by  the  Friead  drafted, 
tlie  payment  of  three  hundred  dollars  would  be 
much  less  than  banishment  from  home  for  two  or 
three  years,  while  assisting  the  freedmen ;  and  aa 
Friends  cannot  consistently  assist  the  government 
to  carry  on  war  by  paying  the  expenses  of  hospi^ 
tals  for  sick  and  wounded  soldiers,  they  are  equally 
withheld  from  contributing  to  the  same  end,  by 
acting  as  nurses  or  other  adjuncts  in  those  insti- 
tutions. This,  we  believe,  is  clearly  in  accordance 
with  that  portion  of  the  discipline  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting  of  Friends  held  in  Philadelphia,  where  it 
"  It  is  the  sense  and  judgment  of  this  meet- 
ing, that  it  is  inconsistent  with  our  religious  testi- 
mony and  principles,  for  any  Friend  to  pay  a  fine 
or  tax,  levied  on  them  on  account  of  their  refusal 
to  serve  in  the  militia,  although  such  fine  or  im- 
position may  be  applied  towards  defraying  the  ex- 
penses of  civil  government." 

In  the  epistle  issued  to  the  members  of  the 
Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  held  in  Philadelphia, 
by  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings,  in  the  Twelfth 
month  last,  we  find  the  following,  referring  to  the 
payment  of  money  in  lieu  of  military  service,  to 
be  applied  to  the  relief  of  the  freedmen.  As  the 
principle  involved  is  the  same  whether  money  or 
personal  service  is  demanded,  the  reasoning  in  the 
paragraph  meets  the  present  case : 

The  object  to  which  the  penalty  or  commuta- 
tion money  may  be  applied  does  not  change  the 
principle.  The  money  is  demanded  as  an  equiva- 
lent for  military  service  or  the  price  of  liberty  of 
conscience  :  it  is  not  a  mere  voluntary  gift ;  and 
though  it  may  be  used  for  that,  to  which,  under 
other  circumstances.  Friends  might  freely  contri- 
bute, the  principle  involved  is  the  same ;  to  pay 
it  is  an  admission  of  the  right  of  government  to 
interfere  with  the  religion  of  the  citizens.  Though 
the  money  may  be  applied  to  feed  the  hungry  and 
clothe  the  naked,  the  payment  of  it  in  lieu  of  mili- 
tary service,  is  a  practical  avowal  that  human 
power  may  coerce  a  man's  conscience;  and  conse- 
quently that  government  may  establish,  by  penal 
enactments,  a  State  religion,  and  compel  a  man  to 
pay  towards  its  support ;  and  virtually  admits  the 
persecutions  of  Friends  and  others,  in  past  ages, 
for  conscience'  sake,  to  have  been  a  justifiable  ex- 
ercise of  civil  authority." 

Never  was  there  a  time  when  the  horrors  and 
the  unchristian  character  of  war  were  so  clearly 
shown,  in  this  country,  as  the  present,  nor  whea 
it  was  more  important  that  the  principles  of  peace, 
and  the  opposition  of  the  gospel  of  Christ  to  all 
fighting  and  bloodshed,  should  be  meekly  and  con- 
sistently maintained  by  Friends  individually  and 
as  a  body ;  so  that  "  we  may  convincingly  demon- 
strate ourselves  to  be  real  subjects  of  the  Messiah's 
peaceful  reign,  and  be  instrumental  in  the  promo- 
tion thereof,  towards  its  desired  completion,  when, 
according  to  ancient  prophecy,  'the  earth  shall  be 
full  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  as  the  waters 
cover  the  sea,  and  its  inhabitants  shall  learn  war 
no  more.'"  Earnestly  desiring  that  all  our  mem- 
bers may  be  upon  the  watch  to  do  nothing  that 
may  hurt  the  precious  cause,  or  wound  the  feel- 
ings and  increase  the  sufferings  of  each  other,  we 
heartly  adopt  the  following  from  the  epistle  already 
alluded  to — 

"  The  present  is  a  serious  and  affecting  crisis  in 
the  history  of  our  couiitry;  and  the  position  of 
Friends,  as  the  advocates  of  peace  on  gospel 
ground,  is  one  of  great  responsibility.  We  have 
no  doubt  of  the  solidity  and  rectitude  of  this 
ground,  nor  any  fear  of  the  consequences  of  stand- 
ing upright  upon*  it,  in  the  meek  and  unresisting 
spirit  of  Christ.  To  all  who  do  so,  we  believe 
Divine  help  and  support  will  be  granted  in  the 
needful  time.    Let,  then,  dear  Friends,  all  our 
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actions  show  that  our  profession  of  a  conscientious 
testimony  against  war  is  a  reality." 

SUMMARY  Of  EVENTS. 

Foreign. — News  from  England  to  Second  month  14th. 
A  battle  is  reported  between  the  Germans  and  Danes,  at 
Oursee  in  Schleswig,  in  which  the  Danes  were  defeated. 
The  Danish  forces  retreated  to  Flensburg,  which  tbey 
■were  subsequently  forced  to  evacuate  by  the  advance  of 
the  Prussians.  As  a  result  of  the  Danish  defeat,  Duite 
Frederick  has  been  proclaimed  at  Schleswig.  The  Ger- 
man commander  has  appointed  a  civil  commissioner  for 
the  Duchy,  and  proclaimed  German  to  be  the  official 
language  of  the  conquered  territory.  The  British  govern- 
ment has  proposed  an  armistice  on  the  basis  of  the 
evacuation  of  Schleswig  by  the  Danes.  Russia,  France 
and  Sweden  support  the  proposition,  and  it  is  stated  that 
Austria  assents.  The  result  is  not  yet  known.  The 
Prussians  occupied  Altona  in  spite  of  the  federal  pro- 
tests. The  Danes  were  capturing  Prussian  vessels. 
The  pirate  Florida  left  Brest  on  the  night  of  the  9th. 
The  bullion  in  the  Bank  of  England  increased  £169,000 
during  the  week.  The  bank  rate  of  discount  has  been 
reduced  to  1  per  cent.  The  Bank  of  France  gained  thir- 
teen and  a  half  millions  of  francs  in  specie  during  the 
month.  The  Bank  of  Frankfort  has  reduced  its  rate  of 
discount  to  4  per  cent.,  and  the  Bank  of  St.  Petersburg 
to  8  per  cent.  Consols,  91J.  The  Liverpool  cotton 
market  was  nearly  unchanged.  Middling  Orleans,  27^d. 
Sales  of  the  week  37,000  bales.  Breadstuffs  dull,  and  all 
descriptions  lower.  Red  western  wheat  8s.  Id.  a  9*.  Red 
southern  9s.  2d.  a  9s.  id.  Flour  had  fallen  from  6d.  to 
Is.  per  barrel.  In  Parliament,  Seymour  Fitzgerald  called 
attention  to  the  circumstances  attending  the  capture  of 
certain  British  vessels  by  American  cruisers,  and  the 
murder  of  one  of  the  crew  of  the  barque  Saxon  by  a 
Federal  lieutenant,  &c.  He  asserted  that  Earl  Russell 
had  not  done  enough  in  the  matter,  and  moved  for  the 
correspondence.  The  attorney-general  opposed  the  mo- 
tion, and  said  the  principle  of  prize  adjudication  in 
America  was  the  same  as  in  England,  and  that  the  dis- 
position of  the  American  government  was  very  fair  and 
just.  During  the  general  debate  several  speakers  charged 
the  govesnment  with  a  truckling  policy  towards  the 
American  government.  Lord  Palmerston  said  it  was 
-due  to  the  American  government  to  say  that  they  in- 
variably received  England's  representations  in  a  spirit 
of  equity  and  justice.  He  quoted  the  Trent  case  as  an 
evidence  of  a  desire  to  do  right.  It  was  prejudicial  to 
the  good  understanding  between  powers  to  accuse  foreign 
governments  of  acts  of  which  they  were  not  guilty,  and 
to  express  distrust  of  their  equity  when  nothing  justified 
such  charges.  The  resolution  was  withdrawn.  Pre- 
liminary proceedings  have  been  commenced  in  the  case 
of  the  steamer  Pampero,  seized  on  the  Clyde,  in  the 
Exchequer  Court  in  Edinburgh.  The  indictments  are 
similjir  to  those  in  the  Alexandra  case.  The  defendants 
put  in  a  general  denial,  and  an  appeal  to  the  jury.  The 
case  was  then  adjourned  to  the  13th. 

United  States. — Congress. — A  bill  has  been  intro- 
duced into  the  House  of  Representatives,  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  Ways  and  Means,  which  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  borrow  two  hundred  millions  of 
dollars  during  the  current  fiscal  year,  at  a  rate  of  interest 
not  exceeding  six  per  cent.,  payable  semi-annually  in 
coin.  The  bonds  to  be  redeemable  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  government,  after  any  period  not  less  than  five  years, 
and  payable  in  forty  years  from  date.  Numerous  peti- 
tions have  been  presented  from  persons  of  African  des- 
cent, praying  for  the  entire  abolition  of  slavery,  and 
asking  the  privileges  of  the  elective  franchise.  Senator 
Sumner,  from  the  Select  Committee  on  Slavery,  has  re- 
ported a  bill  repealing  all  laws  for  the  rendition  of  fugi- 
tive slaves  to  their  masters.  A  bill  reviving  the  grade 
of  Lieut.  General  has  passed  both  Houses. 

The  War  in  the  Soulh-wcsl. — The  expedition  under  Gen. 
Sherman,  which  the  rebels  feared  was  moving  upon 
Mobile,  appears  to  have  continued  its  march  eastward, 
and  when  last  heard  from  was  at  Selma,  Alabama.  A 
large  cavalry  for<-e,  under  General  Smith,  which  was 
designed  to  form  a  part  of  the  expedition,  became  sepa- 
rated from  Sherman's  army  in  consequence  of  the  slow 
toovements  of  some  of  the  regiments.  Gen.  Smith  then 
directed  its  course  northwards  and  penetrated  through 
the  centre  of  Mississippi,  arriving  at  .Memphis  on  the 
2Cih.  The  Federal  troops  were  attacked  repeatedly  on 
their  route,  and  sustained  some  losses.  The  expedition 
destroyed  over  one  million  bushels  of  corn,  tore  up  and 
destroyed  a  considerable  portion  ^f  the  .Memphis  aud 
Ohio  Railroad  track,  burned  many  bridges,  and  captured 
and  brought  to  .Memphis  300  rebel  prisoners,  2U00  ne- 
groes, and  1500  horses  and  mules.  On  the  22d,  a  large 
torco  moved  from  Chattanooga  towards  Daltoo,  Geo. 


On  the  23d  an  engagement  took  place  at  Tunnel  Hilliin 
which  several  hundred  rebels  were  captured.  The 
Federal  forces,  on  the  24th,  were  within  three  miles  of 
Dalton.  One  dispatch  states  that  the  object  of  the  re- 
connoisance  had  been  accomplished,  and  that  the  Union 
forces  had  returned  to  Chattanooga.  A  Knoxville  dis- 
patch of  the  28th  states,  that  Longstreet  bad  retreated 
from  that  vicinity.  Five  officers  and  a  number  of  men 
deserted  when  the  rebel  army  fell  back,  and  have  availed 
themselves  of  the  amnesty  offered  by  the  President.  The 
officers  state  that  Longstreet  was  retreating  to  Rich- 
mond with  his  original  troops,  leaving  Johnston  and 
Buckner  to  protect  the  Virginia  border.  A  Federal  force 
stationed  near  Cumberland  Gap,  was  surprised  by  the 
rebels,  on  the  22^  ult.,  and  250  of  them  were  captured. 

Texas. — Houston  (Texas)  papers,  of  the  18th  and  20th 
of  First  month,  state  that  all  was  then  quiet  at  Galves- 
ton. Ah  Expedition,  which  was  organized  to  capture 
the  Federal  force  at  Matagorda,  had  been  repulsed  with 
considerable  loss. 

Arkansas. — An  official  dispatch  states,  that  the  efforts 
to  rid  the  State  of  armed  rebels  were  attended  with  great 
success.  They  appear  to  have  become  discouraged,  and 
were  surrendering  in  small  companies  every  day. 

Florida. — The  Union  forces  are  reported  to  have  met 
with  a  serious  disaster  near  Lake  City,  Florida.  They 
fell  into  an  ambuscade  and  sustained  a  loss  of  between 
1200  and  1500  men,  in  killed,  wounded  and  missing, 
leaving  many  of  their  wounded  men  in  the  hands  of  the 
rebels.  General  Seymour,  who  commanded  the  expedi- 
tion, has  been  placed  under  arrest.  His  successor  is 
Gen.  Vodges,  who  has  beeu  sent  from  Hilton  Head  to 
Jacksonville  with  reinforcements.  At  01iquel,'the  Fed- 
eral troops  captured  and  destroyal  property  worth  more 
than  $1,500,000. 

South  Carolina.— '^hQ  United  States  corvette,  Housa- 
tonic,  was  destroyed  in  Charleston  harbor  on  the  18th, 
by  a  rebel  torpedo.  She  sunk  soon  after  being  struck 
by  the  torpedo,  and  two  officers  and  three  men  were 
drowned.  The  rest  of  the  ship's  company  were  saved  by 
clinging  to  the  rigging  until  they  were  rescued  by  the 
boats  of  the  fleet.  The  Charleston  Mercury  says,  that 
"  the  constant  dropping  of  the  enemy's  shot  and  shell  is 
telling  upon  the  lower  part  of  the  city." 

Southern  Items.— The  Richmond  Sentinel,  of  the  20th, 
gives  the  name  of  twelve  men  who  were  hung  at  Kings- 
ton, N.  C,  on  the  16th,  and  seven  men,  it  states,  were 
hung  on  the  13th,  all  for  desertion  and  taking  up  arms 
against  the  Confederacy.  In  Richmond,  on  the  19th  ult., 
the  mercury  stood  at  eight  degrees.  Charleston  dis- 
patches, of  the  25th  and  27th,  published  in  the  Rich- 
mond papers,  speak  of  the  continued  heavy  bombard- 
ment. One  hundred  aud  forty-six  shells  fell  in  the  city 
during  twenty-four  hours  ending  on  the  25th  ult.  The 
Federal  forces  have  placed  a  battery  on  Dixon's  Island, 
commanding  Schooner  creek. 

Ee-enlistmenls. — The  Washington  /Siar  says,  "  We  hear 
thntout  of  thirty  thousand  veterans  of  our  Army  of  the 
Potomac  whose  terms  of  service  expire  within  the  next 
nine  months,  at  least  twenty-five  thousand  have  already 
re-enlisted,  with  a  fair  prospect  that  nearly  all  the  bal- 
ance will  do  so  before  the  periods  for  their  discharge 
under  their  present  enlistments  shall  arrive." 

Loss  of  an  Ocean  Steamer. — The  Steamship  Bohemian, 
Capt.  Borland,  from  Liverpool,  struck  on  Alden's  rock, 
four  miles  outside  of  Cape  Elizabeth,  Maine,  about  9  p.m. 
on  the  22d  ult.,  and  sunk  in  four  fathoms  water.  She 
had  a  cargo  of  silks  and  other  goods,  mostly  on  Cana- 
dian and  Provincial  account,  valued  at  $1,000,000.  The 
mails  were  lost.  The  number  of  passengers  was  218, 
and  the  crew  99.  The  number  saved  was  298,  leaving 
19  unaccounted  for.  ' 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  371,  including  19 
soldiers.  There  we  52  deaths  from  consumption  ;  34  in- 
flammation of  the  lungs,  and  63  of  typhus,  aud  other 
fevers. 

The  Markets,  ^c. — The  following  were  the  quotations 
on  the  29th  ult.  New  York. — American  gold  59  per 
cent,  premium.  United  States  six  pqr  cents,  1881,  111  J. 
Five-twentys,  107.  Balance  in  the  New  York  Sub-Trea- 
sury, $35,410,777.  The  money  market  well  supplied 
and  rates  low.  Superfine  State  Hour,  $6.25  a  $6.40. 
Shipping  Ohio,  $7.20  a  $7.30.  Baltimore  flour,  $7  a 
$7.50.  Chicago  spring  wheat,  $1.57;  amber,  $1.59  a 
$1.60t  red  western,  $1.65  a  $1.66;  amber  Michigan, 
$1^70  a  $1.72  ;  white  $1.90.  Oats,  89  a  91.  Rye,  $1.27 
a  $1.29.  Old  corn,  $1.34  a  $1.38;  new,  $1.28  a  $1.30. 
Middhngs  cotton,  79  a  80  cts.  Philadelphia.— SMiter^w 
flour,  $6  a  $6.50;  extra,  $6.75  a  $7.75;  fancy  brands, 
$8  a  $9.  Red  wheat,  $1.60  a  $1.63;  white,  $1.70  a 
$1.90.  Rye,  $1.33  a  $1.35.  Yellow  corn,  $1.12  a  $1.14. 
Oats,  84  a  86  cts.  Clover  seed,  $8.25.  The  offerings  of 
beef  cattle  reached  1700  hoad,  the  demand  was  good, 


prices  ranging  from  $9  to  $15.  Of  hogs  2000  were  sold 
at  $10  a  $12.  Of  sheep,  5000  at  7J  a  9  eeots  per  pound 
gross.  Baltimore. — Ohio  flour,  $7.50.  White  corn,  $1.16 
a  $1.17  ;  yellow,  $1.15  a  $1.16.  St.  iouw.— Flour,  $5; 
extra  $5.50.  Prime  wheat,  $1.25.  Corn,  $1.  Oats, 
87  a  90  cts. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  David  Smith,  0.,  per  Isaac  Huestis,  Agt. 
$3,  to  No..  52,  vol.  36;  from  Sam'l  Sheffield,  R.  I.,  $6, 
vols.  34,  35,  and  36  ;  from  Sam'l  Fawcett,  lo.,  per  Abm 
Cowgill,  Agt.,  S2,  to  No.  36,  vol.  37. 

Received,  for  Friends'  Freedmen's  Relief  Association, 
from  S.  C.  W.  E.,  Pa.,  $5,  and  from  "Friends  of  Spring- 
dale,  lo.,  per  Abm.  Cowgill,  $13. 


NOTICE. 

The  Woman's  Aid  Association  will  hold  their  next 
Stated  Meeting  at  the  Committee-room  of  Arch  street 
Meeting-house,  on  Sgventh-day  afternoon,  at  4  o'clock, 
the  5th  of  Third  month.  All  interested  are  invited  to 
attend.  E.  C.  Collins,  Sec. 


TO  RENT. 

The  dwelling  bouse  on  Main  street,  Germantown,  ad- 
joining the  Meeting  premises,  is  about  lo  be  vacated  ;  i1 
is  the  desire  of  the  School  Committee  of  Germantown 
Preparative  Meeting  of  Friends,  to  rent  the  same  to  s 
suitable  Friend's  family.  For  particulars  apply  to  eithei 
John  S.  Haines,  Germantown,  Philada. 
Ezra  Comfort,  "  " 

Elliston  p.  Morris,  805  Market  St.,  Phil 

FRIENDS'  FREEDMEN'S  RELIEF  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Committee  on  Instruction  would  be  glad  to  re 
ceive  applications  for  the  position  of  teachers  to  labou, 
among  the  Freedmen.  Address  either  of  the  undersigned 

Marmaduke  C.  Cope,  1312  Filbert  street,  Philada. 

James  Whitall,  410  Race  street,  Philada.;  or, 

Wit.  M.  Canby,  Chadd's  Ford,  Pa. 


The 


STORE-KEEPER  WANTED 
"Friends'  Association  of  Philadelphia  and  it 


vicinity  for  the  Relief  of  Coloured  Freedmen,"  bavin 
decided  upon  the  establishment  of  a  store  at  Old  Poin 
Comfort,  Va.,  for  the  cheap  supply  of  the  necessaries  a 
life  to  the  self-supporting  freedmen,  is  desirous  of  en 
gaping,  at  once,  the  services  of  a  Friend  as  store-keepei 
An  active  and  energetic  man,  experienced  in  reta 
business  and  the  keeping  of  accounts,  will  be  required: 
A  liberal  salary  will  be  paid  to  such.    Apply  to 

John  B.  Garrett,  No.  400  Chestnut  street  Phila. ;  ot 
Elliston  p.  Morris,  Germantown,  or  805  Market  St 
Philadelphia. 


FRIENDS'  FREEDMEN'S  RELIEF  ASSOCIATION, 
We  have  ascertained  from  our  friend,  John  C.  Tatiin 
now  at  Yorktown,  that  one  ofthe  best  modes  of  helpin 
the  freedmen,  will  be  the  furnishing  of  some  aid  in  the; 
work  on  the  ground  allotted  to  them  ;  it  is  therefore  di 
sirable  that  a  quantity  of  seeds  should  be  at  once  set 
down;  and  if  our  friends  in  the  country  will  contribu' 
some  beans,  peas,  seed-corn  and  potatoes,  they  will  t 
forwarded  to  him  for  distribution.  The  seed,  &c.,  can  I 
sent  to  the  room  of  our  Association,  corner  of  Fifth  an 
Cherry  streets.  _  Sam'l  R.  Siiiplby, 

Chairman  Farming  Com 
Philada.  2d  mo.  12th,  1864. 


Died,  on  the  evening  of  the  5th  of  Second  month  laj 
at  her  residence  in  Maiden  Creek  Township,  Berks  C< 
Pa.,  Hui.dau  Starr,  in  the  eighty-fourth  year  of  her  ag 
a  member  of  Exeter  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends. 

 ,  on  the  15th  of  First  month,  1864,  Susanna,  wi 

of  Joseph  Collins,  in  the  77th  year  of  her  age,a  memb 
of  Brookfield  Particular  and  Smyrna  Monthly  Meetin 
She  was  an  example  of  meekness  and  humility,  a  dilige 
attender  of  meetings,  and  a  firm  believer  in  the  ancie 
principles  of  Friends.  .  Her  end  was  calm  and  peacefi 
passing  away  as  one  falling  asleep,  and  no  doubt  b 
entered  into  everlasting  rest.  "  Blessed  are  the  dei 
which  die  in  the  Lord,  from  henceforth,  yea,  snith  t 
Spirit,  that  they  may  rest  from  their  labours  aud  thi 
works  do  follow  them." 

 ,  on  the  24th  of  the  Second  month,  1864,  in  t 

75th  year  of  his  age,  Benjamin  Roberts,  an  esteem 
member  and  overseet  of  Eaaton  Preparative  Meetit 
New  Jersey. 
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Idol  Selected. 

le  Flint's  History  and  Geography  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley. 

(Continued  from  page  202.) 

"At  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi,  Missouri, 
Yellowstone,  Platte,  White,  Arkansas,  and  Red 
ivcrs,  and  on  all  their  tributaries  that  have  sources 
n  the  Rocky  mountains,  the  great  object  of  pur- 
uit,  both  by  the  hunters  and  trappers,  white  and 
avage,  is  the  beaver.    It  is  the  chief  source  of 
[;aiu  to  the  savages ;  their  dependence  for  their 
upply  from  the  whites,  of  arms,  ammunition, 
•lankets,  strouding,  traps,  whiskey,  and  all  objects 
f  necessity  and  desire.    To  these  lonely  and 
equestered  regions  repair  hundreds  of  white  hun 
brs,  who  hunt  for  subsistence,  and  trap-,for  gain. 
?hey  make  their  way  in  companies  of  armed  part- 
lerships,  fitted  out  as  a  kind  of  guerillas.  Some- 
imes  a  pair  of  sworn  friends  hunt  together, 
?here  are  not  a  few  who  repair  alone  to  these  soli 
ary  streams  and  mountains.    Outlawry,  avarice, 
lecessity,  and  appetite  for  lawless  and  unrestrained 
nd  unwitnessed  roving,  constant  exposure  and 
ianger,  the  absolute  need  of,  relying  alone  upon 
heir  own  personal  strength  and  resources,  create 
very  singular  compound  of  astonishing  quickness 
i(lpi|f  perception,  and  a  reckless  confidence  in  their 
J  wn  powers.  We  have  seen  more  than  one  hunter 
f  this  cast,  incurably  attached  to  a  solitude  of 
abour  and  danger,  compared  with  which  Robin 
on  Crusoe's  sojourn  on  his  island  was  but  a  mere 
lastoral  experiment."  They  furnish  an  impressive 
'''"I  iroof  that  there  is  no  mode  of  life,  intrinsically  so 
^'   epulsive  and  painful,  but  man  may  become  recon- 
iled  to  it  by  habit.    A  lonely  hunter,  cast  upon 
he  elements  with  nothing  but  prairies  and  moun 
,[,],  ains  in  view,  without  bread  or  salt,  and  every 
tiC  'our  in  jeopardy  from  beasts  and  savages,  amidst 
If  cenery  and  dangers,  that  would  naturally  tend  to 
aise  the  heart  to  Grod,  trusting  to  no  divinity  but 
lis  knife  and  his  gun ;  building  all  his  plans  for 
he  future  on  his  traps,  regarding  the  footsteps  of 
nan  imprinted  in  the  sand  an  object  of  calcula 
jadf  ling  apprehension,  and  almost  equally  dreading 
he  face  of  the  white  man  and  the  savage,  ia  situa- 
ions  thus  lonely  and  exposed — braves  the  heat  of 
Jfummer  and  the  ices  of  winter,  the  grizzly  bear, 
li  md  robbers  of  his  own  race  and  the  savages,  for 
tears.  When  he  has  collected  a  suflScient  number 
{  packs  of  beaver,  he  falls  a  hollow  tree,  slides  it 
"'f  nto  some  full  mountain  stream,  and  paddles  down 
he  thousand  leagues  of  the  Missouri,  and  is  seen 
^  lustling  about  the  streets  of  St.  Louis,  to  make 
)argain8  for  his  fucs 


"  G-ray,  grizzly,  or  white  bear — ursus  arcticus. 
— His  range  is  on  the  upper  courses  of  the  Mis- 
souri and  its  tributaries,  and  along  the  bases  of 
the  Rocky  mountains.    The  brown  bear,  except 
under  particular  circumstances,  does  not  face  man. 
But  this  terrible  animal,  so  far  from  fearing  or 
%i°g)  pursues  him,  having  less  fear  of  him  than 
any  other  beast  of  prey.    Indian  warriors,  in  their 
vaunting  war-songs,  when  they  perform  what  is 
called  '  striking  the  post,'  or  rating  the  bravery  of 
their  exploits,  recount  having  slain  one  of  these 
animals  as  no  mean  exploit,  and,  in  fact,  as  not 
inferior  to  having  slain  a  human  enemy.    It  is 
one  of  the  largest  and  strongest  animals  of  prey, 
being,  out  of  comparison,  larger  than  the  brown 
bear.  Lewis  and  Clark  give  the  dimensions  of  one 
slain  by  their  party  towards  the  sour^  of  the 
Missouri.  It  measured  round  the  head,  three  feet 
five  inches;  and  round  the  neck,  three  feet  eleven 
inches ;  length,  eight  feet  seven  inches  and  a  half; 
round  the  fore  leg,  one  foot  eleven  inches;  length 
of  talons,  four  inches  and  a  half !    The  weight  is 
sometimes  nearly  thirteen  hundred  pounds.  Like 
the  lion  and  the  tiger  on  the  African  deserts,  he 
reigns  the  ferocious  tyrant  of  these  solitudes. 
Til^i  Crow  Indians,  and  the  Gros  Venires,  who 
live  in  the  range  of  this  animal,  have  lost  many 
of  their  bravest  warriors  by  him.    The  white 
hunters  are  shy  of  .attacking  him,  except  in  com- 
panies; and  many  have  been  destroyed  in  the  at- 
tempt.   The  skin  of  those  in  the  more  northern 
regions  is  very  valuable.  It  is  rated  in  value  from 
thirty  to  fifty  dollars.  Fortunately,  he  is  not  very 
swift;  and  as  he  usually  ranges  in  the  timbered 
regions,  and,  unlike  the  brown  deer,  does  not 
climb,  hunters  fly  him  by  mounting  a  tree. 

"Squirrels. — Grrey,  black,  chesnut,  and  all  the 
smaller  varieties  of  this  animal  abound.  There 
is  no  part  of  the  valley  where  they  do  not  prey 
upon  corn  fields,  adjacent  to  woods,  in  such  a 
manner,  as  that  in  autumn  farmers  will  not  con- 
sider it  an  object  to  furnish  a  boy  with  a  gun, 
powder  and  lead,  on  condition  that  he  will  shoot 
only  about  their  corn  fields.  It  is  a  cheering 
spectacle  in  autumn,  to  walk  in  the  beech  and 
hickory  bottoms,  where  you  may  often  see,  at  one 
view,  half  a  dozen  of  these  active  and  proud  little 
animals  flourishing  their  erect  and  spread  tails', 
barking  defiance  at  you,  or  each  other,  and  skip- 
ping, as  if  by  the  aid  of  wings,  from  branch  to 
branch.  It-is  a  fact,  to  which  we  can  bear  ocular 
testimony,  that  they  cross  rivers ;  sometimes  swim- 
ming, at  other  times  on  a  chip  or  piece  of  bark, 
raising  and  spreading  their  tails  by  wayof  sail. 
It  often  happens  to  these,  as  to  other  inexperienced 
navigators,  that  they  spread  too  much  canvass, 
and  are  overset  and  drowned.  It  is  related,  as 
having  happened  in  the  year  1811,  that  they  emi- 
grated from  the  north  towards  the  south  by  thou- 
sands, and  with  a  front  of  some  regularity,  along 
the  lower  part  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  the  whole 


front  of  Indiana.    Thousands  were  drowned  in  %re  the  common  and  well-known  migrating  water 


attempting  to  cross  the  Ohio. 

*'  Gropher,  a  species  of  mole,  more  than  twice 
the  size  of  the  common  field  mole.  It  burrows 
in  the  prairies,  and  there  are  immense  tracts 
covered  with  the  little  hillocks,  made  by  the  earth 


which  they  have  dug  from  their  burrows.  They 
have  an  exquisitely  soft,  fine  fur,  of  ceruleau 
colour;  and  they  have,  on  each  side  of  their  jaws, 
a  pouch  or  skinny  bag,  of  considerable  size,  which 
is  usually  seen  distended  with  the  dirt,  which 
they  are  transporting  from  their  holes.  They 
prey  on  the  bulbous  roots  of  flowers,  on  potatoes, 
and  other  vegetables,  and  are  particularly  destruc- 
tive to  young  orchards,  killing  the  trees  by  gnaw- 
ing ofl'  a  complete  circle  of  bark  round  the  body, 
near  the  roots.  The  mounds  which  they  raise  are 
serious  impedinj^ents  in  tiSe  way  of  driving  carts 
and  carriages  over  the  theatre  of  their  operations. 

"Antelope,  a  kind  of  mountain  deer,  s  jcn  bound- 
ing on  the  summits  of  the  highest  and  most  pre- 
cipitous hills  at  the  sources  of  the  Missou:  i.  They 
are  described  as  being  very  fleet  and  beautiful 
animals,  and  their  flesh  is  preferred  to  that  of  the 
common  deer.  Timid  as  they  are,  their  excessive 
curiosity  lures  them  to  their  destruction.  They 
gaze  upon  man,  until,  as  if  charmed,  they  seem 
arrested  to  the  spot,  and  in  this  way  are  sometimes 
killed. 

"Prairie  dog — arctortxys  Ludoviciana. — This 
animal  has  received  its  absurd  name  from  the  sup- 
posed similarity  of  its  peculiar  cry,  or  note,  to  the 
barking  of  a  dog.  In  other  respects  there  is  little 
resemblance  to  that  animal.  It  is  of  a  reddish, 
brown  colour,  interspersed  with  some  gray  and 
black.  The  colour  of  the  under  side  of  the  body 
is  not  unlike  that  of  the  skunk.  It  has  rather  a 
wide  and  large  head,  short  ears,  black  whiskers, 
and  a  sharp  and  compressed  nose.  It  something 
exceeds  twice  the  size  of  a  common  gray  squirrel. 
One  of  them  measured,  from  the  tip  of  the  nose 
to  the  extremity  of  the  tail,  nineteen  inches.  Like 
the  beaver,  they  are  social  and  gregarious,  living 
on  the  dry  prairies  in  large  communities,  some  of 
which  occupy  a  circuit  of  miles.  They  live  in 
burrows;  and  at  the  entrance  there  is  a  mound 
formed  by  the  earth  which  they  bring  up  in  the 
excavation.  In  whatever  direction  they  move, 
they  have  well-beaten  highways,  from  which  every 
impediment  is  carefully  removed.  There  are 
several  occupants,  probably  all  of  the  same  family, 
of  one  burrow.  In  mild  weather  they  are  seen 
sporting  about  the  mouths  of  their  habitations, 
and  seem  to  have  much  of  the  sprightliness,  ac- 
tivity, and  spirit  of  defiance,  of  the  squirrel.  At 
the  apprehended  approach  of  danger,  they  raise 
that  peculiar  bark  from  which  they  have  derived 
the  name.  On  the  near  approach  of  danger,  they 
relinquish  their  vapouring,  and  retreat  to  their 
dens.  They  are  said  seldom  to  require  drink,  and 
to  remain  torpid  in  their  burrows  through  the 
winter.  When  overtaken,  away  from  its  home, 
this  little  animal  shows  all  the  impotent  fierceness 
of  a  small  cur.  But  when  taken,  it  easily  domesti- 
cates, and  becomes  gentle  and  affectionate. 

"  Swans,  geese,  ducks  of  a  great  many  kinds, 
herons,  cormorants,  pelicans,  and  sand-bill  cranes, 


fowls  of  this  country.  The  noise  of  their  count- 
less flocks,  as  they  journey  through  the  air  in  the 
spring,  to  the  sources  of  the  great  rivers  and  lakes, 
and  in  autumn  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  is  one  of 
the  most  familiar  isounds  to  the  ear  of  an  inhabi- 
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tant  of  the  West,  and  is  one  of  his  strongest  and 
pleasantest  associations  with  spring  and  autumn. 
That  of  the  swans,  pelicans,  and  cranes,  is  peculiar 
to  this  valley.  The  swan  is  well  known  for  its 
stateliness  and  brilliant  white.  Its  njigrating 
phalanxes  are  in  perfectly  regular  forms,  as  are 
those  of  the  geese.  They  sometimes  join  forces, 
and  fly  intermixed  with  each  other.  Their  noise 
on  the  wing  is  like  the  distant  sound  of  a  trumpet. 
They  are  killed'on  the  rice  lakes  at  the  north  in 
the  summer,  and  in  the  Gulf  and  its  neighbouring 
waters  in  the  winter.  The  younger  ones  are  as 
fine  for  the  table  as  geese  :  the  older  ones  are  coarse 
and  tough.  They  are  of  use  for  their  fine  quills, 
feathers  and  down. 

"  Sand-blU  crane  is  a  fine,  stately  bird,  as  ma- 
jestic in  the  water  as  a  swan,  and  considerably 
taller;  of  a  perfectly  sleek,  compact,  and  oily  plu- 
mage, of  a  fine  grayish  white  colour.  They  are 
seen  in  countless  numbers;  and  not  being  ®f  su£&- 
cient  use  to  be  the  pursuit  of  the  gunner,  they, 
probably  increase.  We  have  seen  in  the  prairie 
between  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi,  at  the  point 
of  junction;  acres  covered  with  them,  in  the  spring 
and  autumn.  They  seem,  at  a  distance,  like  im- 
mense droves  of  sheep.  They  migrate  in  company 
with  the  pelicans;  and  it  is  an  interesting  spec- 
tacle, that,  during  their  migration,  they  are  seen 
for  days  together  sailing  back  and  forward  in  the 
upper  regions  of  the  air,  apparently  taking  the 
amusement  of  flying  evolutions,  and  uttering  at 
the  same  time  a  deep  cry,  which  is  heard  distinctly 
when  the  flocks  are  so  high  in  the  air  as  not  to  be 
seen,  or  only  seen  when  their  white  wings  are  dis- 
cerned, as  specks  of  snow,  from  their  being  in  a 
particular  position  to  the  rays  of  the  sun'. 

"  The  pelican  is  a  singular  water  fowl,  with  an 
ivory  bill,  extremely  white  plumage — larger  in 
appearance,  but  not  so  heavy  as  a  full-grown  Cana- 
dian goose.  They  frequent  the  lakes  and  the 
sand  bars  of  the  rivers,  during  their  migrations, 
in  inconceivable  numbers.  Flocks  of  them,  reach- 
ing a  mile  in  length,  passing  over  the  villages, 
are  no  unusual  spectacle.  Below  their  beak  or 
bill,  they  have  a  pouch  or  bag  which  will  contain, 
it  is  said,  two  quarts.  In  the  autumn,  when  as- 
sociated with  the  swans,  geese,  brants,  ducks, 
cranes  and  loons,  on  the  sand  bars  of  the  rivers, 
from  their  incessant  vociferousness,  they  are  very 
annoying  companions  to  the  inmates  of  boats  who 
lie  to,  and  wish  to  find  sleep. 

^^Allirjator. — This  large  and  powerful  lizard  is 
first  seen  in  numbers,  iu  passing  to  the  south,  on 
the  Arkansas, — that  is  to  say,  a  little  north  of  33°; 
and  this  is  its  general  northern  limit  across  the 
valley.  Vast  numbers  are  seen  in  the  slow  streams 
and  shallow  lakes  of  Florida  and  Alabama ;  but 
they  abound  most  on  Red  river,  the  Mississippi 
lakes,  and  the  bayous  west  of  that  river.  On 
these  sleeping  waters,  the  cry  of  a  sucking  pig  on 
the  banks  will  draw  a  shoal  of  them  from  their 
muddy  retreats  at  the  bottom.  The  largest  mea- 
sures something  more  than  sixteen  feet  from  the 
snout  to  the  extremity  of  the  tail.  They  have  at 
times,  especially  before  stormy  weather,  a  singular 
roar,  or  bellow,  not  exactly,  as  Bartram  has  de- 
scribed it,  like  distant  thunder — but  more  like  tlie 
half  expressed  roarings  of  a  bull.  When  moving 
about  on  their  customary  vocations  in  tlic  water, 
they  seem  like  old  logs  in  motion.  In  fine  weather 
they  doze  in  listlessness  on  the  sand  bars.  Such 
is  their  recklessness,  that  they  allow  the  people  on 
the  passing  steamboats  to  comewitlrin  a  few  paces 
of  then).  The  ascent  of  a  steam-boat  on  au  alli- 
gator stream,  at  the  proper  season,  is  a  continual 
discharge  of  rifles  at  them.  A  rifle  ball  will  glance 
from  tbfir  bodies,  unless  they  are  bit  in  a  parti- 
cular direction  and  place.  We  witnessed  the  shots 


of  a  man,  who  killed  them  nine  tirnes  in  ten. 
They  are  not,  like  tortoises,  and  other  amphibious 
animals,  tenacious  of  life,  but  bleed  profusely, 
and  immediately  expire,  when  mortally  wounded. 
They  strike  with  their  tails,  coiled  into  the  section 
of  a  circle;  and  this  blow  has  great  power.  The 
animal  stricken,  is  by  the  same  blow  propelled 
towards  their  mouth,  to  be  devoured.  Their 
strength  of  jaws  is  prodigious,  and  they  are  ex- 
ceedingly voracious ;  they  have  large  ivory  teeth, 
which  contain  a  cavity,  sufiGiciently  large  to  hold 
a  musket  charge  of  powder,  for  which  purpose 
they  are  commonly  used  by  sportsmen.  The  ani- 
mal, when  slain,  emit*  an  intolerable  smell  of 
musk ;  and  it  is  asserted,  that  its  head  contains  a 
quantity  of  that  drug.  They  will  sometimes  chase 
children,  and  would  overtake  them,  were  it  not 
for  their  inability  to  make  lateral  movements. 
Having  few  joints  in  their  body,  and  very  short 
legs,  they  cannot  readily  turn  from  a  straight-for- 
ward direction.  Consequently,  they,  who  under- 
stand their  movements,  avoid  them  without  diffi- 
culty, turning  ofi'  at  right  angles,  and  leaving  the 
animal  to  move  forward,  under  its  impulse  in  that 
direction.  Indeed,  they  are  by  no  means  so  dan- 
gerous, as  they  are  commonly  reputed  to  be.  It 
is  said,  they  will  attack  a  negro  in  the  water,  in 
preference  to  a  white.  ,But  they  are  chiefly  for- 
midable to  pigs,  calves,  and  domestic  animals  of 
that  size.  They  are  rather  objects  of  terror  from 
their  size,  strength,  and  ugly  appearance,  and  from 
their  large  teeth  and  strong  jaws,  than  from  the 
actual  injuries  which  they  have  been  known  to 
inflict.  The  female  deposits  a  great  number  of 
eggs,,  like  a  tortoise,  in  a  hole  on  the  sand  bars, 
and  leaves  them  to  be  hatched  by  the  ardor  of 
the  sun  upon  the  sand.  When  they  are  hatched, 
the  turkey  buzzards  and  the  parents  are  said  alike 
to  prey  upon  them.  Instinct  prompts  them  for 
self-preservation  to  plunge  in  the  water.  The 
skin  of  the  alligator  is  valuable  for  the  tanner." 


For  "  The  Friend.'" 

Notwithstanding  the  following  appeared  in  "  The 
Friend"  several  years  since,  the  matter  appears 
so  pithy  I  thought  it  might  be  useful  to  again  in- 
sert it  if  agreeable  to  the  Editor. 

LETTER  TO  PETER  YARNALL. 
Peter  Yarnall,  when  on  a  visit  to  Philadel- 
phia in  the  Second  month,  1781,  while  he  was 
yet  young  in  the  ministry,  appeared  in  supplica- 
tion at  a  meeting  held  in  the  Market  street  house. 
George  Churchman,  a  judicious  elder,  was  present 
and  soon  after  sent  him  the  following  letter.  It  is 
said  that  Peter  Yarnall  preserved  this  message  of 
love  with  care,  it  having,  no  doubt,  been  'a  word 
in  season'  to  him. 

In  preaching  or  praying,  it  has  a  scattering 
efi"oct  upon  hearers  to  find  words  continue  after 
the  power  has  passed. 

London  Grove,  Second  month  20,  ItSl. 
Respected  Friend  : — Feeling  a  degree  of  sym- 
pathy toward  thee,  under  the  exercise  which  of 
latter  time  has  attended  thy  mind,  and,  I  trust, 
lias  measurably  engaged  thee  to  be  anxious  about 
redeeming  time  that  is  passed  and  gone, — I  have 
divers  times  witnessed  desires  for  thy  preservation 
in  a  state  of  stability;  and  that  the  Divine  Hand 
may  be  near  for  thy  support,  under  the  provings 
wliich  may  be  permitted  to  attend,  For  the  trial  of 
thy  faith,  and  the  advancement  of  fliy  experience 
in  the  path  of  self-denial.  I  may  just  inform  thee, 
that  my  attention  was  turned  more  particularly  to 
thy  present  state  on  my  being  present  at  the  week- 
day meeting  iu  Market  street,  the  fifth  day  follow- 
ing the  late  Quarterly  Meeting  in  the  city;  where 
I  heard  a  voice  in  supplication  at  a  considerable 


distance  from  the  place  I  sat  in,  and  though  I 
knew  not  whose  voice  it  was,  I  was  afterwards  told 
it  was  thine.  I  then  felt  a  degree  of  sympathy 
upon  healing  the  first  sentence  uttered,  and  was 
willing  to  believe  it  was  not  without  the  savour 
of  life,  and  could  by  no  means  condemn  the  mo- 
tion. On  remembering  several  times  since,  I  felt 
a  freedom  gently  to  hint  to  thee  the  sense  which 
attended  me  before  thy  conclusion  :  which  was, 
that  perhaps  it  might  be  as  well  to  have  closed  it 
rather  sooner,  or  with  fewer  expressions  at  that 
time.  I  hope  thou  Hrilt  clearly  understand  me, 
in  the  hint,  that  I  am  not  censorious  about  it,  but 
feel  great  tenderness;  yet  withal  a  care  that  thou, 
in  thy  infant  state,  may  be  preserved  from  getting 
out  of,  or  swimming  beyond  thy  depth  in  the 
stream,  with  which  thy  acquaintance  and  experi- 
ence have  been  but  short;  although  thy  mind  has 
been  mercifully  turned,  I  hope,  towards  the  way 
everlasting. 

I  have  apprehended  some  danger  has  attended, 
and  may  attend  young  hands,  without  great  care, 
in  regard  to  repetitions  :  public  prayer  in  a  con- 
gregation being  a  very  awful  thing,  and  He  to 
whom  it  is  addressed  being  the  author  of  infinit( 
purity.  I  believe  there  is  no  occasion  of  discour 
agement;  but  if  the  mind  is  sincerely  devoted  to 
the  merciful  Father,  to  seek  for  preservation  out 
of  every  danger  of  forward  stepping,  superfluous 
expressions,  and  fleshy  mixtures,  there  will  be 
Divine  assistance  aff'orded  to  contrited  souls,  so 
that  experience  and  strength  will,  from  time  to 
time  be  enlarged,  and  a  gradual  growth  witnessed, 
in  a  state  which  is  sound,  healthy  and  safe.  Thatf 
this  may  truly  be  thy  state,  is  the  sincere  desire 
of  thy  well  wishing  friend, 

George  Churchman." 


For  "  The  Friend 
On  Green-Sand  and  Harl. 

(Concluded  from  page  210.) 

In  a  specimen  of  this  substance  (from  lat.  3l1 
32':  long.  79°  38',)  lately  examined,  consisting 
mostly  of  very  small  particles,  much  smaller  than: 
the  head  of  a  pin  ;  and  which  contained  specimens  ! 
of  the  perfect  unaltered  shells,  and  of  others  in 
the  intermediate  stages  of  change,  up  to  the  green* 
sand  grains  themselves,  the  writer  was  struck  witb 
the  precise  similarity  in  appearance  with  othe 
grains  of  green-sand  from  one  of  the  New  Jerse 
pits;  the  same  rounded  or  somewhat  lobed  forms 
smooth  surfaces,  and  green  colour  being  obserx 
able  under  the  microscope  in  each,  and  renderin| 
it  impossible  to  distinguish  the  one  from  tht 
other. 

What  may  be  the  precise  nature  of  the  chan 
resulting  thus  in  the  formation  of  the  grecn-san 
does  not  appear  to  be  known,  nor  why  this  changi 
is  not  taking  place  in  higher  latitudes.  It  is  at 
together  probable,  however,  that  the  gradual  cool' 
ing  of  the  warm  waters  of  the  Gulf  in  their  pr» 
gress  northward,  may  have  had  something  to  d( 
with  it,  by  which  matters  previously  held  in  solu- 
tion have  become  gradually  deposited.  During 
the  introduction  of  the  foreign  matter  into  th( 
cavities  previously  occupied  by  the  animal,  th< 
shells  themselves  become  broken  ofl^,  as  observec 
by  L.  F.  Pourtales,  or  it  may  be  in  some  casei 
dissolved  so  that  what  remains  is  merely  a  "  cast' 
of  the  original  inhabitant.  At  all  events  a  meri 
trace  of  the  carbonate  of  lime  of  the  shell  remains 
while  very  insoluble  matters,  silica,  iron  and  alu 
mina  are  found  to  make  up  the  great  bulk  of  thesi 
green  grains,  which  may  thus  be  considered  a 
.solid  lithographs  of  what  were  formerly  perfec 
Rhizopods,  but  of  which  now  nothing  remains  bu 
the  form.  In  some  cases  this  deposition  of  soli 
matter  has  gone  on  with  such  nicety  that  Ehren 
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berg  observes,  "  It  is  a  species  of  natural  injection, 
Eind  is  often  so  perfect  that  not  only  the  large  and 
Boarse  cells,  but  also  the  very  finest  canals  of  the 
sell-walls  are  thus  petrified  and  separately  ex- 
hibited. By  no  artificial  method  can  such  perfect 
injections  be  obtained."    And  so  accurately  have 
the  peculiar'characteristics  of  these  minute  crea- 
;ure3  been  thus  permanently  preserved,  that  it  is 
low  possible,  in  many  cases,  to  recognize  their 
pecific  differences,  and  to  arrange  them  thereby 
into  genera  and  species.  In  the  case  of  the  recent 
^reen-sand,  these  species  arerfbund  to  be  those  now 
sommon  in  this  part  of  the  ocean,  some  of  which 
were  figured  and  described  by  Prof.  Bailey  in  his 
jxamination  of  the  "soundings"  previously  al- 
jiluded  to,  obtained  off  the  coast  of  New  Jersey  by 
peri,  the  Coast  Survey,  in  vol.  11.  of  the  Smithsonian 
lb  Publications.    In  the  more  ancient  deposits  of 
way  this  substance,  however,  the  forms  which  gener- 
ally occur  are  not  those  which  are  now  known  in 
jxisting  seas.    The  same  gradual  process  of  the 
care,  jxtinction  of  old  forms,  and  the  introduction  of 
COD'  oew  ones,  having  apparently  come  over  this  class 
[e  t(  sf  animal  life,  as  has  been  observed  in  those  of 
liigher  developement.    From  this  gradual  change 
!OiiP  5f  species,  from  the  older  to  the  newer  beds,  it 
jJta  iias  beetj  noticed  that  some  of  these  deposits  seem 
lout  to  be  characterized  by  particular  forms,  so  that,  as 
uoiii  1  recent  writer  has  observed,  it  may  become  easy  to 
II  bi  determine  the  true  geological  position  of  any  de- 
ii  s  posit  from  the  examination  of  specimens  not  larger 
le  ti  than  a  mustard  seed,  and  which  to  the  naked  eye 
sd  ifford  no  trace  of  organic  remains. 
Tlia     It  may  be  observed,  however,  that  other  bodies 
esin  than  Rhizopods  appear  to  have  had  part  in  the 
iccumulation  of  this  deposit.    Besides  the  shells 
,"  ':f  small  molluscous  animals  and  fragments  of  fos- 
3el  sponge  frequently  found  in  the  green-sand, 
jProf.  Bailey  states  that  many  of  the  grains  are  of 
wholly  unrecognizable  forms,  and  that  though 
;hey  often  compose  whole  strata  they  cannot  be 
,31  supposed  to  have  been  formed  either  in  the  cavi- 
stii  ;ies  of  Polythalamia  or  Molluscs.    "  The  fact, 
tki  biowevcr,  being  established,"  he  states,  "  beyond 
iiiei  I  doubt,  that  green-sand  does  form  casts  in  the 
rjii  javities  of  various  organic  bodies,  there  is  great 
fill  probability  that  all  the  masses  of  this  substance, 
sit  lowever  irregulai-,  were  formed  in  connection  with 
(itk  organic  bodies."    This  also  corresponds  in  part 
cise  ivith  the  observation,  that  along  the  southern 
)rini  Joast  this  green  coloured  substance  is  seen  to  be 
iser  penetrating  fragments  of  coral,  small  moUusca  and 
fiiD  Dther  similar  bodies,  producing  in  the  modern 
1  tt  ^reen-sand  a  similar  variety  of  ingredients  as  is 

observed  in  the  old. 
ajj  In  the  attempt  to  account  for  the  remains  of 
an  shell-fish  and  other  inhabitants  of  the  sea,  in  situa- 
an|  tious  which  are  at  present  very  distant  from  any 
ill  large  body  of  water,  the  geologist  makes  no  difii- 
co(  culty  in  assuming  that  such  situations  have  for- 
pt  merly  been  covered  by  the  waters  of  a  lake  or  an 
to(  ocean.  He  states  that  the  upheaval  and  the  sub- 
sidence  of  extensive  tracts  of  land,  whether  along 
irii  the  coast,  or  in  the  interior  of  a  continent,  are 
I  tl  phenomena  which  must  have  taken  place,  not  only 
^rt  occasionally,  but  frequently,  in  that  great  series  of 
irfl  changes  by  which  the  surface  of  this  planet  be- 
tas came  covered  as  it  now  is  with  various  soils  and 
;ail  strata,  and  diversified  with  hill  and  valley,  high 
niO  mountain  and  wide  spreading  plain.  The  same 
aij  operations,  he  maintains,  are  even  now  in  progress, 
all  it  may  be,  with  a  subdued  activit} — and  points 
Id  to  the  well  known  disturbances  which  have  ac- 
companied volcanic  eruptions,  and  to  the  slow 


changes  now  going  on  in  many  places,  by  which 
extensive  districts  'have  become  eovered  by  the 
encroachments  of  the  sea,  or  on  the  other  hand 
have  slowly  einerged  from  beneath  the  waves. 


Even  so  close  at  hand  as  the  New  Jersey  coast,  he 
shows  us  the  indications  of  a  gradual  subsidence 
which  is  still  going.on  at  an  estimated  rate  of  about 
one  foot  in  a  century,  by  which  many  miles  of 
what  lias  within  the  last  few  centuries  been  dry 
land,  is  now  overflown  with  water. 

As  that  portion  of  the  great  stratum  of  Rhizo- 
pod  remains  underlying  the  North  Atlantic,  which 
consists  of  altered  shells,  has  thus  its  counterpart 
on  the  land,  in  the  beds  of  green-sand;  so  those 
portions  which  are  as  yet  unaltered,  have  likewise 
their  representatives  in  a  fossil  condition  in  the 
extensive  formation  of  those  light  coloured  cal- 
careous marls,  which-occur  so  largely  in  Virginia, 
North  and  Soutli  Caralina,  and  others  of  our 
Southern  States.  These  substances  which  consist 
mainly — in  this  respect  unlike  the  green-sand — 
of  carbonate  of  lime,  have  likewise  of  latter  time 
become  of  much  value  as  fertilizers  in  the  neigh- 
bourhoods in  which  they  are  easily  accessible — 
the  phosphoric  acid  which  may  be  said  to  be  al- 
ways an  ingredient  of  organic  remains,  being  no 
doubt  iu  this,  as  in  the  green-sand,  a  valuable  ad- 
dition to  the  land. 

In  one  specimen  of  marl  from  Ashley  River, 
S.  0.,  the  amount  of  phosphate  of  lime  shown  by 
analysis  was  five  per  cent.,  while  in  the  green  sand 
of  New  Jersey,  which  has  been  subjected  more 
frequently  to  chemical  examination,  the  percentage 
of  phosphoric  acid  has  been  found  to  vary  from 
one  and  a  half  to  six  per  cent. ;  those  beds  con- 
taining the  largest  percentage  of  this  ingredient, 
being  those  which  experience  has  also  shown  to 
be  of  the  highest  value  as  fertilizers. 

The  genera]  character  of  several  of  these  de- 
posits of  marl  which  appear  in  great  thickness  in 
some  portions  of  the  coast,  has  also  been  described 
by  Prof.  Bailey,  whose  long  continued  and  care- 
ful observations  upon  microscopic  forms,  both  of 
existing  and  fossil  species,  have  contributed  more 
information  upon  these  sufijects  than  those  of  any 
other  writer.  From  specimens  of  different  marls 
submitted  to  him  for  examination,  obtained  upon 
boring  an  artesian  well  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  he 
wrote  in  reference  to  the  astonishing  results  which 
the  accumulated  remains  of  these  minute  creatures 
have  produced  in  that  locality :  "  Charleston  is 
built  upon  a  bed  of  animalcules  several  hundred 
feet  in  thickness,  every  cubic  inch  of  which  is 
filled  with  myriads  of  perfectly  preserved  micro- 
scopic shells.  These  shells,  however,  do  not,  like 
those  beneath  Richmond,  Petersburg,  &c.,  belong 
to  the  siliceous  infusoria,  but  are  all  derived  from 
those  minute  calcareous-shelled  creatures,  called 
by  Ehrenberg,  Polythalamia,  and  by  D'Orbigny, 
the  Foraminifera.  *  *  *  All  the  marls,  to  the 
depth  of  236  feet,  present  the  Polythalamia  in  vast 
abundance,  and  in  a  state  of  surprising  preserva- 
tion. The  most  delicate  markings  on  the  shells 
are  perfectly  preserved,  and  some  of  the  forms  are 
so  large  that  they  may  easily  be  seen  with  a  com- 
mon pocket  lens." 

"  The  Polythalamia,  to  whose  labours  South 
Carolina  owes  so  large  a  portion  of  her  territory, 
are  still  at  work  in  countless  thousands  upon  her 
coasts,  filling  up  harbors,  forming  shoals,  and  de- 
positing their  shells  to  record  the  present  state  of 
the  sea-shoro,  as  their  predecessors,  now  entombed 
beneath  Charleston,  have  done  with  regard  to  the 
ancient  oceans.  The  marl  from  Charleston  harbor 
is  filled  not  only  with  beautiful  Polythalamia 
shells,  but  is  also  very  rich  in  silicious  infusoria." 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  while  in  the 
western  hemisphere  the  existence  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  these  humble  creatures,  at  a  by-gone  period, 
is  recorded  in  the  vast  strata  of  the  green-sand 
and  marl,  in  other  quarters  of  the  globe  they  are 
represented  by  rooks  of  quite  a  different  character 


and  appearance.  The  chalk  of  England,  which 
Ehrenberg  states  to  be  largely  made  up  of  the 
minute  calcareous  shells  of  these  creatures,  is  a 
loosely  compacted  mass  of  nearly  pure  carbonate 
of  lime,  owing  its  peculiar  texture  and  porosity, 
probably,  to  the  empty  and  cellular  condition  in 
which  the  shells  have  become  aggregated ;  while 
in  another  form  in  which  these  remains  have  ac- 
cumulated, that  of  a  massive  and  compact  lime- 
stone, the  shells  have  become  firmly  embedded 
and 'cemented  together  in  a  material  which  has 
become  subsequently  of  great  hardness.  This 
limestone,  called  nummulitic  from  the  cone-shape 
form  of  the  shells  comprising  it,  which  all  belong 
to  but  a  very  few  species,  is  developed  on  an  ex- 
ceedingly grand  scale  on  the  eastern  continent, 
appearing  in  vast  masses  in  the  Pyrenees,  Alps, 
Appenines  and  Carpathians,  extending  ii>to  Egypt 
where  it  has  been  used  in  building  the  pyramids, 
and  occurring  far  in  the  interior  of  Asia,  over  a 
surface  of  many  tliousand  square  miles. 

Frequently  associated  with  these  Rhizopods  in 
existing  seas  and  in  ancient  deposits,  are  the  re- 
mains of  another  large  class  of  similarly  minute 
workers,  to  whom  belong  the  peculiar  power  of 
secreting  silica  instead  of  lime,  from  the  element 
they  inhabit,  and  of  developing  it  again  into  shells 
or  shell-like  coverings  of  glass-like  transparency, 
and  of  exquisitely  beautiful  and  varied  forms. 
These  silicious  infusoria,  though  almost  univer- 
sally diffused,  are  found  in  certain  localities  in  the 
greatest  abundance,  and  under  favoring  circum- 
stances are  observed  to  increase  with  enormous 
rapidity.  In  the  harbor  of  Wismar,  on  the  Baltic, 
Ehrenberg  calculated  that  there  was  being  formed 
annually  an  accumulation  of  17,496  cubic  feet  of 
these  organisms;  and  another  observer  estimates 
that  in  a  single  monfh  a  bed  of  silica  25  square 
miles  in  extent  and  IJ  feet  in  thickness  might  be 
produced  by  their  agency.  In  the  fossil  state 
their  number  is  equally  prodigious.  A  cubic  inch 
of  the  polishing  slate  of  Biliu,  in  Bohemia,  is 
estimated  to  contain  41,000,000,000  of  the  inde- 
structible shields  of  these  infusoria,  and  the  curious 
substances  known  as  tripoli  and  mountain  meal, 
are'  also  mainly  composed  of  them.  In  our  own 
country  they  are  seen  in  great  profusion  in  the 
fine  white  sand  that  forms  the  bottom  of  the  peat 
bogs  and  shallow  lakes  so  common  in  New  Eng- 
land— in  large  deposits  in  Oregon,  near  xistoria — 
in  California,  near  Monterey,  and  particularly  in 
that  great  stratum  of  several  feet  in  thickness, 
known  as  Puchmond  earth,  which  extends  for  more 
than  an  hundred  miles  from  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
in  Maryland,  to  beyond  Petersburg  in  Virginia. 
This  material  is  in  appearance  like  a  very  fine 
white  sand,  and  consists  almost  entirely  of  these 
silicious  coverings,  and  under  the  microscopes  of 
Ehrenberg  and  Prof.  Bailey,  was  found  to  contain 
at  least  one  hundred  different  species  of  them. 

These  two  great  families  of  marine  life,  now 
abounding  in  the  sea  in  all  climates,  from  the  polar 
to  the  tropical,  and  finding  a  home  at  the  sea  bot- 
tom at  all  depths,  from  that  of  a  few  feet  to  that  of 
two  miles ;  we  may  readily  suppose  contribute 
lari'-ely  as  food  for  the  support  of  a  higher  series 
of  animals,  such  as  starfishes,  &c.,  inhabiting  the 
sea  bottom.  It  appears,  however,  that  a  vast  ex- 
cess of  these  creatures,  as  of  the  coral  animals, 
escape  extinction  in  this  way,  and  accumulate 
rapidly  in  the  tranquil  and  silent  recesses  of  the 
ocean.  Is  there  not,  then,  a  special  function  that 
these  creatures  may  be  performing,  in  the  economy 
of  nature,  in  thus  quietly  and  steadily  elaborating 
lime  and  silica  from  the  water  around  them,  re- 
moving it  from  solution,  and  piling  it  up  in  great  . 
masses'^  which  may  finally  appear  at  the  surface  ? 
The  water  of  the  ocean  may  be  looked  upon  as 
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essentially  a  s(5lution  of  common  salt  with  a  cer- 
tain small  proportion  of  other  bodies  dissolved 
with  it.  This,  its  average  composition,  we  may 
assume  to  be  its  normal  condition,  the  one  which 
is  appropriate  to  the  healthy  life  of  its  varied  in- 
habitants. This  proportion  of  various  salts,  how- 
ever, is  being  constantly  increased  by  the  never 
ceasing  flow  of  the  countless  tributaries  of  the 
ocean  containing  them  in  solution ;  and  would, 
no  doubt,  without  some  counterbalancing  agency, 
accumulate,  as  we  see  in  the  case  of  certain  waters 
cut  ofi"  from  communication  with  their  outlets,  to 
such  a  degree  as  to  render  it  less  fitted  for  the 
support  of  life.  A  check  iipon  this  increase,  how- 
ever, is  provided  by  the  operations  of  organic  life. 
The  feilica  and  the  lime  which  are  among  these 
bodies,  arc  also  among  those  which  are  being  con- 
stantly assimilated  by  the  inhabitauts  of  the  sea, 
to  form  their  skeletons  and  their  shells)  a  delicate 
counterpoise  between  the  continual  additions  of 
Bolid  matter  from  the  land,  and  the  removal  of  it 
from  solution  by  living  agencies,  being  thus  con 
Btantly  and  beautifully  maintained,  so  that  a  very 
close  agreement  exists  in  the  composition  of  sea- 
water,  wherever  and  whenever  collected.  In  those 
districts,  therefore,  which  are  receiving  a  large 
influx  of  the  drainage  of  the  land,  we  might  reason- 
ably expect  to  find  a  large  developement  of  life. 
And  underneath  the  Gulf  Stream,  which  repre- 
sents the  combined  volume  of  the  Mississippi  and 
the  Rio  del  Norte,  drawn  from  sources  which  are 
spread  over  nearly  half  a  continent,  we  accordingly 
find  a  deposit  of  organisms  which  is  likewise  almost 
continental  in  its  extent.  In  this  view  of  the  case 
we  may  look  upon  the  vast  fieid  of  the  remains  of 
calcareous  and  silicious  creatures  upon  our  coast, 
as  representing  in  some  degree,  the  solid  matter 
once  dissolved  in  the  Gulf  Stream — and  upon  the 
fossil  beds  on  the  land  as  the  record  of  a  moFe  an- 
cient one. 

Graham  on  the  Science  of  Human  Life. — The 
Society  of  Friends  was  founded  by  George  Fox, 
about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  on 
principles  of  the  greatest  simplicity,  as  well  in  re- 
gard to  dress,  diet,  and  manners,  as  religion  j  and 
for  several  generations  the  true  members  of  this 
Society  strictly  and  religiously  adhered  in  practice 
to  all  the  principles  wliicli  lie  laid  dnwn.  Not 
only  were  they  exceedingly  .-  imple,  unostentatious, 
and  spiritual  in  their  religion,  and  strictly  honest, 
and  virtuous,  and  pure  iji  their  morality;  mild, 
gentle,  unobtrusive,  and  humble  in  tlieir  manners; 
given  to  hospitality,  kindness,  and  general  phi- 
lanthropy; extremely  plain,  and  simple  in  their 
dress  and  speech,  but  they  were  also  exceedingly 
plain,  simple,  and  abstemious  in  their  diet. 

The  consequence  was  that  in  the  course  of  three 
or  four  generations,  the  physiological  eflfects,  in 
relation  to  health  and  longevity,  became  too  mani- 
fest and  too  remarkable  to  escape  general  observa- 
tion. It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  the 
dietetic  habits  of  this  Society  were  adopted  purely 
from  religious  considerations. 

Every  true  ' philanthropist  must  grieve  to  see 
80  signiiland  so  beautiful  an  exemplification  of  the 
virtue  of  temperance  in  all  things  fade  away  before 
the  luxuries.which  have  too  nearly  assimilated  the 
Society  of  Friends  to  the  world  of  sensuality  an-* 
excess  around  them. 

The  London  Medical  lHtfU!ij''iu-cr  some  years 
ago  made  the  following  statement: — "From  the 
register  of  the  Soeioty  of  Friends,  it  appears,  as  a 
consequence  of  tlyjir  temperance,  that  one-half  ot 
those  that  are  born  in  that  Society  live  to  the  age 
of  47.  Dr.  Price  says,  that  of  the  general  popu- 
lation of  London,  one-half  live  only  two  yeare  and 
nine  months.    Among  Friends,  one  in  ten  arrives 


at  seventy  years.of  age ;  of  the  general  population 
of  London,  only  one  in  forty  reaches  that  period 
of  life.  Some  time  ago,  the  Derhyshire  Courier 
stated  that  in  Chesterfield  church-yard  the  average 
age  of  the  last  hundred  individuals  buried  there 
was  twenty-five  years  and  two  months,  while  the 
average  ages  of  the  last  hundred  Frieuds  was  forty- 
seven  years  and  ten  months." 

These  facts  in  relation  to  the  Society  of  Friends 
ought  to  admonish  that  Society  of  their  solemn 
duty,  both  for  their  own  sakes  as  individuals,  and 
as  a  society,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  common  cause 
of  philanthropy,  to  adhere  closely  to  those  princi- 
ples and  practices  of  their  founder,  which  have 
wrought  out  for  them  such  signal  benefits,  and 
guard  most  cautiously  and  rigorously  against  those 
treacherous  inroads  of  sensuality  among  them, 
which  will  completely  destroy  all  these  benefits. 


Selected 

Written  by  a  woman  of  North  Carolina  on  t^e  death  of 
an  aged  negro  servant.  ' 

One  less  is  left  to  love  us  here — the  good  old  man  is 
gone, 

But  still  he  points  us  to  the  rock  ho  loved  to  lean  upon  ; 
One  less  to  warn  us  what  to  do  and  what  to  leave  un- 
done, 

Bnt  still  he  animates'our  souls  the  christians'  race  to 
run. 

Through  years  he  loved  to  labour  as  a  happy  child  loves 
play ; 

He  loved  the  garden,  loved  the  corn,  and  loved  the  new- 
mown  hay  ; 

He  made  a  pet  of  every  thing  by  nature's  bounty  given 
He  looked  on  nature  as  herself,  the  work  and  gift  of 
heaven. 

Through  years  we  saw  him  daily  fed  by  his  old  house- 
hold band. 

His  head  stooped  low  to  meet  the  cup  in  loving  child- 
hood's hand ; 

And  by  this  utter  helplessness  we  saw  him  sorely  tried. 
Yet  bowed  in  sweet  humility  before  the  Crucifisd. 

We  saw  him  robed  in  holiness,  we  saw  him  filled  with 
love 

For  all  who  dwell  beneath  the  skies — for  Him  who 
reigns  above ; 

Oh  !  how  his  soul  was  feasting  on  the  bread  of  life  divine, 
4nd  drinking  ofrfhe  blessed  cup  that  flows  with  heavenly 
wine. 

We  saw  him  silent  fearing  still  to  Sipeak  the  holy  name; 
But  when  the  Spirit  bade  him  spread  abroad  the  Sa 
viour's  fame,- 

We  saw  his  withered  arms  upraised,  we  heard  his  earnest 
prayer, 

That  every  soul  upon  the  earth  his  Saviour's  grace  might 
share. 

We  heard  his  gospel  messages,  we  heard  his  glorious 
psalm 

Of  praises,  praises  ever  more  to  God,  and  to  the  Lnmb  ; 
Aucl  in  his  silent  ecstacies  we  saw  the  tear  drops  s:and, 
lu  those  dim  eyes  he  could  not  reach  with  his  poor 
palsied  hand. 

His  God  hath  wiped  those  tears  away,  that  hand  hath 
power  to  hold 

The  waving  palm  of  victory,  the  thrilling  harp  of  gold  ; 
The  brow  that  looked  all  meekness  hero  now  wears  u 

radiam  crown. 
That  ever  more  before  the  throne  of  glory  boweib  down. 

We  miss  him  when  we  seem  to  tread  the  narrow  path 

aloue — 

We  miss  his  fitly  spoken  words,  we  miss  their  touching 
lone; 

For  every  chord  within  bis  breast  was  so  attuned  by 
love. 

We  miss  the  music  of  bis  voice  as  we  would  miss  a  dove. 

We  miss  him  when  a  blessing  comes,  we  wish  with  him 

to  sharo, 

And  when  a  (iery  trial  comes  we  miss  his  fervent  prayer; 
But  Saviour,  when  we  draw  towards  thee  his  words 

salute  our  ear, 
We  can«ot  get  too  near  the  Lord,  we  cannot  get  too  near. 


So  like  some  sweet  confiding  child,  he  loved  on  Thee  to 
rest. 

With  thy  own  robe  of  righteousness  so  folded  round  his 
breast. 

That  even  death's  dread  arrow  fell  as  hurtless  by  his 
side: 

We  think  of  him  as  one  who  lives,  and  not  as  one  who 
died.  . 

And  when  before  the  mercy  seat,  we  sometimes  dare  to 
kneel, 

So  poor  in  spirit  that  a  sense  of  want  is  all  we  feel; 
Thy  quickening  spirit  bids  us  ask  dear  Saviour,  letift  be 
Still  more  like  him,  for  then  we  shall  be  more  and  more 
like  Thee.  * 


For  "The  Friend." 

Bints  on  the  too  Earnest  Pursuit  of  finsiness.  < 

We  have  Ibng  entertained  the  fear,  that  some 
who  appear  to  be  somewhat"  in  our  religious  So- 
ciety, and  who,  it  maybe,  have  attained  to  a  stature 
like  that  of  him  who  with  anointed  vision  could  see 
the  goodliness  of  Jacob's  tents  dwelling  in  secu- 
rity alone,  are,  nevertheless,  in  great  danger  of 
selling  their  spiritual  birth-right  for  the  business, 
the  mere  "  mess  of  pottage"  of  this  world.  These 
are  in  peril  of  leaving,  if  they  have  not  already 
left,  their  "  first  love ;"  and  of  becoming  like 
Ephraim,  "joined  to  idols,"  unless  they  speedily 
repent  and  "  do  the  first  works;"  unless  they  re- 
turn to  the  stripping  chamber  of  the  Lord  who 
bought  them,  and  there  submit  to  whatever  circum- 
scribing restraints,  and  humiliating  baptisms  He 
in  His  mercy,  through  judgment,  may  see  meet 
for  their  refinement  and  purification,  that  their 
souls  may  stand  with  acceptance  before  Him  in 
the  day  of  righteous  retribution.  Alas  !  these  see 
not,  nor  know  not  the  gray  hairs  that  are  gather- 
ing here  and  there  upon  them,  from  their  unavail-' 
ing  effort  to  serve  two  masters;  and  from  admit- 
ting this  world — its  business,  its  pastimes,  its 
riches  and  honours  and  pleasures  too  much  into 
their  afiections.  And  is  not  this  idolatry  ?  For 
what  is  idolatry,  but  allowing  anything  that  place 
in  our  hearts,  which  robs  Him  of  his  honour,  who 
gave  himself  for  our  sins,  that  He  might  deliver 
us  from  this  present  evil  world,  and  present  us 
faultless  before  the  presence  of  his  glory  with  ex- 
ceeding joy;  and  who  is  declared  to  be  a  jealous 
God,  not  giving  his  glory  unto  another,  nor  His' 
praise  to  graven  images.  Whenever  these  are  set 
up  and  bowed  down  to,  either  hither  or  thither, 
in  Dan  or  in  Bethel,  there  the  spirit  of  the  Lord 
is  departed  from  ;  and  Jereboam  like,  not  only  the 
first  aggressor,  but  all  that  go  after  them  through  * 
such  examples  or  influence,  are  guilty  in  "the  ac 
cursed  thing;"  (Joshua  vii.  18,  vii.  11  to  13  ;") 
and  instead  of  that  peace  of  God,  which  as  a  re 
current,  living  stream,  flows  into  the  bosom  of  the* 
meek  and  lowl}',  watchful  and  dependent  christian,; 
these  have  to  be  buoyed  up  by  the  flash  and  in- 
creased stimulus  of  business  or  pleasure  :  an  " 
moreover  the  time  shall  come,  when  all  these 
unholy  altt^rs,  upon  which  they  have  sacrificed, 
shall  be  rent,  the  ashes  upon  them  poured  out, 
and  such  may  see — oh,  that  it  be  not  too  late  t 
the  awful  "sign"  in  the  unhallowed  application 
of  the  parts  and  talents  which  our  heavenly  Pa- 
rent hath  given  for  his  own  honour  and  glory, 
vainly  prostituted  to  the  purposes  of  our  own  per- 
verted lust  and  ambition.  Well  has  the  apostle 
written  "  What  agreement  has  the  temple  of  God 
with'idols  ?"  And  further  enjoins,  "Wherefore, 
come  out  from  among  them,  and  be  ye  separate, 
saith  the  Lord,  and  touch  not  the  unclean  thing ; 
and  I  will  receive  you,  and  will  be  a  father  unto 
you,  and  you  shall  be  my  sons  and  daughters,  saith 
the  Lord  Almighty." 

It  is  declartjfl  by  the  Most  High,  "  Them  that 
honor  me,  1  will  honor."  We  believe  the)  sad 
se«ret  why  some,  who  at  seasons  wish  to  be,  and 
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Tfho  if  their  time  and  talents  were  but  sacrificed 
ind  devoted  to  the  service  of  Truth,  would  be 
nade  more  use  of  in  the  church,  is  for  want  of 
k'K  lot  coming  more  out  of  the  spirit  and  business  of 
,his  world  ;  and  honouring  the  Lord  with  the  first 
ruits  of  all  their  increase.  These  have  too  much 
oined  themselves  to  idols  ;  too  much  given  them- 
>elves  to  the  pursuit  of  the  lords  many,  and  the 
;ods  many  J  the  lo  here's  and  the  lo  there's  of 
luch  as  forsake  God.  They  are  not  more  than 
lalf  Jews,  being  but  half-hearted  in  the  work  of 
religion.  Demas  like,  they  have  too  much  loved 
.his  present  world  ;  or,  as  was  alleged  of  apostate 
Sphraim,  are  "  cakes  not  turned and  hence 
ire  not  only  in  danger  of  being  shut  out  of  the 
dngdom  themselves,  but,  hardly  worse,  are  stumb- 
ing,  blinding,  and  hindering  those  who  might 
>therwise,  perhaps,  make  straight  steps  to  their 
eet  Ziouward  and  come  up,  in  a  dark  and  cloudy 
lay,  to  the  help  of  the  Lord  against  the  mighty. 
Co  such  we  would  commend  the  lively  precept 
md  example  of  the  youthful  law  student,  Thomas 
5tory,  as  followeth  : — r"  Being  now  satisfied,  be- 
yond my  expectation,  concerning  the  people  of 
aod,  in  whom  the  Lord  had  begun,  and  in  a  good 
neasure  carried  on  a  great  work  and  reformation 
n  the  earth,  I  determined  to  lay  aside  everj/  husi- 
less  and  thing  which  might  hinder  or  veil  in  me 
he  enjoyment  of  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  whether 
imonghis  people  or  alone;  or  obstruct  ani/ service 
vhereunto  I  was  or  might  be  called  by  him  ;  espe- 
ially.  things  of  an  entangling  or  confining  na- 
ure  ;  not  regarding  what  the  world  might  say, 
>r  what  name  they  might  impose  upon  me."  F. 
,  vol.  X.  p.  14. 

Would  that  we  plight  be  so  imbued  with  the 
ihristian  pilgrim's  spirit,  and  so  clad  with  his 
irmor,  as  to  be  very  jealous  lest  the  great  object 
)f  this  life  be  frustrated  or  unfulfilled,  because  of 
tur  entangling  ourselves  with  its  affairs, — letting 
awful  things  have  an  unlawful  place,  and  thus 
•nly  bring  forth  fruit  to  ourselves,  instead  of  unto 
Jim  who  is  calling  us  to  glory   and  virtue. 

These  lawful  things,"  said  a  good  man  on  the 
)ed  of  death,  "  have  hurt  many."  Among 
'  these,"  perhaps,  there  are  none  more  needing 
he  steady,  jealous  "watch,"  so  enforced  by  our 
Redeemer,  than  the  too  ardent  and  absorbing  pur- 
ait  of  business ;  which  at  the  same  time,  when 
:ept  within  duly  circumscribed  limits,  is  so  com- 
1,5  Qftndable  and  necessary.  It  is  the  w??lawful  pur- 
uit  we  are  contending  with ;  which  the  inspired 
len,  it  would  appear,  warned  against  in  the  pre- 
epts  :  "  Trust  in  the  Lord  at  all  times  ye  people, 
^rust  in  the  Lord  with  all  thine  heart ;  and  lean 
lot  to  thy  own  understanding.  In  all  thy  ways 
cknowledge  Him,  and  He  shall  direct  thy  paths." 
^  notable  disregard  of  this  is  conveyed  to  us  in 
he  case  of  Achan.  ,When  we, consider  that  "  the 
iccursed  thing,"  already  referred  to,  which  was 
io  hindering,  and  was  so  severely  judged  in  the 
!amp  of  Israel,  was  the  disobedience  of  Achan 
vith  respect  to  "  a  goodly  Babylonish  garment, 
wo  hundred  shekels  of  silver,  and  a  wedge  of 
^old,"  how  watchful  and  fearful  should  we  be  lest 
he  accursed  sin  of  covetousness  be  found  in  us 
plso,  leading  from  the  footsteps  of  the  flock  of 
Christ's  companions,  and  bringing  down  not  only 
jOivine  wrath  and  vengeance  upon  us,  and,  it  is 
bo  be  apprehended,  upon  our  families,  but.  in  mea- 
sure also  by  its  leavening,  retarding,  stumbling 
influence,  upon  the  church  of  which  we  are 
members.  Hence  the  alarming  danger  of  having 
Dur  names,  through  littie*by  little  departing  from 
the  law  and  the  testimony  of  the  Lord  who  bought 
us,  written  in  the  earth,  instead  of  "  in  the  Lamb's 
book  of  life."  Hence,  too,  the  awakening  fear, 
that  having  chosen  this  world  for  our  portion, — 
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giving  to  it  not  only  the  bloom  of  youth  and  early 
manhood,  but  the  vigour  and  strength  of  our  ma- 
ture years,  the  sentence  at  the  awful,  hastening 
assize  may  be  ours  t  "  Ephraim  hath  joined  him- 
self to  idols,  let  him  alone ;"  "  Get  ye  to  the 
gods  that  ye  have  made  j"  or,  "  Because  when  I 
called  ye  refused,"  "  depart  from  me,  I  know  you 
not."  Oh  !  that  now,  now  while  the  Lord's  mer- 
cies are  continued  to  us,  and  his  Holy  Spirit  is 
yet  pleading  in  language  like  this.  Hearken  ye, 
repent  ye,  return  and  live,  we  may  so  dedicate  our 
time,  our  talents,  our  all,  a  whole  burnt  sacrifice 
and  offering  unto  the  Lord  our  Gx)d,  that  we  may 
unto  Him  be  a  sweet  smelling  savour,  and  He  be- 
come to  us  the  perfection  of  beauty,  the  joy,  above 
every  other  joy,  of  heaven  and  earth. 

In  conclusion,  may  no  on6  of  us,  dear  readers, 
instead  of  making  the  self-application  which  this 
essay  invites,  saying,  "Is  it  I  ?"  too  prematurely 
determine.  It  is  not  I,  and  so  go  on  in  a  course  of 
opposition  to  the  voice  of  the  faithful,  unflattering 
and  true  Witness  that  pleadeth  in  the  lieart  of 
each  of  us,  and  would  set  all  our  sins  in  order  be- 
fore us ;  and,  waiting  to  be  gracious,  would,  were 
there  a  faithful  co-operation  on  our  part,  deliver 
us  from  the  god  of  this  world,  and  from  every 
snare  of  the  fowler,  and  guide  our  feet  in  the  way 
of  true  peace.  The  day  is  fast  hastening  on  when 
all  the  acquisitions  of  this  world  will  be  as  a  thing 
of  'nought,  except  so  far  as  they  have  been  acces- 
sory to  the  attainment  of  that  life  "hid  with 
Christ  in  God,"  and  which  will  be  without  end. 
Then  why  should  we  build  castles  here  ?  Why 
set  our  affections  on  anything  so  unstable  and  per- 
ishable as  the  business,  the  amusements,  the  hon- 
ours, the  acquisitions  of  a  world  that  lieth  in 
wickedness,  and  ever  perisheth  with  the  using. 
This  business,  and  its  chiefest  purpose  with  too 
many — the  increase  of  riches — will  soon  be  as  the 
chaff"  of  the  summer  thi'eshing  floor,  which  the 
wind  bloweth  away,  while  infinite  in  duration  and 
value,  is  the  mercy  of  the  Lord  ;  being  "  from 
everlasting  to  everlasting  upon  them  that  fear 
him,  and  his  righteousness  unto  children's  chil- 
dren ;  to  such  as  keep  his  covenant  and  to  those 
that  remember  his  commandments  to  do  them." 
Then  let  us  turn  from  every  thing  that  defileth, 
or  in  any  wise  tendeth  to  retard  our  journey  hea- 
venward; and  girding  on  the  .armor  of  righte- 
ousness, through  a  close  adherence  to  the  guidance 
of  the  Divine  gift  of  light  and  grace,  ever  pro- 
fessed by  our  religious  Society,  let  us  "  lay  aside 
every  weight,  and  the  sin  which  doth  so  easily 
beset  us,  and  let  us  run  with  patience  and  dili- 
gence the  race  set  before  us,  looking  unto  Jesus 
the  author  and  finisher  of  our  faith  ;  who,  for  the 
joy  that  was  set  before  him,  endured  the  cross, 
despising  the  shame,  and  is  set  down  at  the  right 
hand  of  the  throne  of  God." 


see  some  little  croaker  take  a  header  from  the 
bank  ;  and  by  sunny  slopes  in  the  woods,  where, 
on  the  mainland  they  might  be  seen  at  every  other 
step,  in  search  of  snakes,  but  all  in  vain.  I  be- 
lieve some  of  our  common  greenhead  frogs  were 
recently  transported  to  this  island,  and  turned 
out  into  a  swamp  such  as  would  be  a  grand  resi- 
dence for  them  at  home,  but  in  a  few  days,  alas  ! 
they  all  lay  stiff  on  their  backs.  In  fact,  New- 
foundland seems  to  be  destined  to  remain  as  it 
now  indubitably  is — a  country  without  a  reptile. 


A  Country  Without  a  Reptile. — Captain  Hardy, 
of  the  Royal  Artillery,  writes  an  interesting  letter 
to  the  Field  newspaper,  commenting  on  a  state- 
ment that  in  Newfoundland  there  is  not  a  snake, 
toad,  frog,  or  reptile  of  any  sort ;  nor  any  squir- 
rels, porcupines,  mink,  or  mice.  Captain  Hardy 
says: — "Besides  the  above. mentioned  deficien- 
cies, I  found,  when  visiting  Newfoundland  last 
summer,  several  others.  It  was  mid-summer,  and 
the  fire-flies  were  scintillating  in  myriads  in  the 
warm  evenings  over  every  swamp  in  Nova  Scotia ; 
her^  not  one  could  be  seen,  nor  was  there  another 
pleasing  summer  visitor  of  our  neighbouring  pro- 
vinces— the  night-hawk.  Considering  the  im- 
mense portion  of  this  island  which  is  claimed  by 
bogs,  and  swamps,  I  think  the  absence  of  all  rep- 
tiles very  curious;  and  I  plodded  long  and  often 
round  the  edges  of  ponds  and  swamps,  hoping  to 


For  "The  Friend." 

Extract  from  the  Memorial  of  Samael  Smith. 
Experiencing,  through  a  long  life,  the  pre- 
serving power  of  divine  Grace,  he  was  frequent- . 
ly  concerned  to  bear  testimony  to  its  efficacy, 
and  in  a  small  memorandum  states  : — 

"  Now,  in  the  seventy-seventh  year  of  my  age, 
I  think  it  right  to  subscribe  my  firm  belief  in  the 
sacred  truth,  that  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  the 
pure,  holy  Spirit,  brings  peace  and  happiness ; 
but  disobedience  reproof,  correction  and  trouble — 
this  I  have  found  to  be  the  case  through  tlie  whole 
course  of  my  life, — and  I  think  I  have  had  this 
further  evidence  of  the  benefit  of  regarding  this 
divine  monitor  or  principle  within,  that  where  I 
have  attended  to  its  secret  intirnations,  even  re- 
garding temporal  pursuits,  I  have  never  been  su^"- 
fered  to  go  very  deep  into  perplexing  entangle- 
ments. 

"  Thus  safety  and  happiness  will  be  its  blessed 
effects  both  as  regards  this  life,  and  no  doubt, 
that  which  is  to  come.  If  I  have  been  favoured 
to  pass  through  seventy  years  of  life,  with  less 
difficulties  and  embarrassments  than  many  others,- 
I  attribute  it  to  that  degree  of  attention  I  have 
paid  to  this  inward  monitor ;  and  the  greatest  per- 
plexities I  have  ever  been  in  have  been  by  ne- 
glecting or  disregarding  it. 

"  Having  looked  over  the  foregoing,  now  in  the 
seventy-eighth  year  of  my  age,  I  can  afresh  sub- 
scribe to  the  truth  of  it,  and  have  a  comfortable 
hope  that  I  shall  be  favoured  to  lay  down  my  head 
in  peace  with  the  Supreme  Judge  and  witlr  all 
men." 

From  "  The  London  Friend." 

The  Grand  Migration  of  Seals. 

Few  things  are  better  calculated  to  strike  the 
observer  of  nature  than  the  power  of  various  ani- 
mals to  carry  out  extensive  and  sustained  exertions 
in  the  course  of  their  periodical  and  oft-repeated 
migrations — extensive,  inasmuch  as  some  of  these 
are  continued  over  thousands  of  miles,  and  sus- 
tained continuously  during  many  days  of  great 
exertion.  In  most  instances  we  are  left  to  con- 
jecture for  much  'of  our  information  on  this  sub- 
ject. It  is  true  some  of  the  bird  tribe  are  seen 
preparing  for  their  journey.  Swallows  congregate 
in  great  numbers,  and  suddenly  disappear,  but 
precisely  how  or  when  they  go  is  but  vaguely 
ascertained.  We  learn  the  arrival  of  our  winter 
visitors  chiefly  by  their  presence,  and  therefoi-e 
infer  that  the  passage  has  been  performed  during 
the  night.  That  animal,  however,  regarding 
whose  proceedings  l  am  about  to  say  a  few  words 
— the  seal — affords  ample  opportunities  for  watch- 
ing his  whole  career.  Requiring,  as  he  does,  the 
aid  of  all  the  elements,  save  fire,  for  the  comfort 
and  the  continuation  of  his  existence,  his  motions 
are  not  easily  hidden.  Heavy  and  awkward  as 
his  appearance  is  when  at  rest  on  the  land,  in  the 
water  his  actions  emphatically  refute  this  charge  ; 
activity  and  perseverance  mark  all  his  motions,  to 
which  qualities  we  may  justly  add  cunning  and 
sagacity  of  no  ordinary  character.  Independently 
of  his  constant  motion  in  pursuit  of  his  prey,  the 
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migrations  of  the  seal  are  most  extensive.  Dur- 
ing the  summer  and  autumn,  numbers  of  these 
creatures  are  met  with,  scattered  in  small  parties, 
in  all  parts  of  the  Northern  Ocean  visited  by  the 
whalers  and  other  fishermen,  where  they  remain 
until  the  severity  of  the  arctic  winter  warns  them 
to  retreat  southward.    Mariners  who  have  been 
beset  amongst  the  ice,  or  for  other  reasons  have 
passed  the  winter  in  those  hyperborean  seas,  re- 
mark that  few  seals  are  met  with  during  the 
winter,  and  some  of  them  chronicle  the  time  at 
which  they  first  appeared  on  their  return.  Our 
information  with  regard  to  their  general  motions 
is  not  limited  to  these  somewhat  vague  records. 
The  habits  of  the  genus  (for  it  consists  of  many 
species)  are  so  visible  that  we  must  conclude  the 
scattered  seals  met  with  during  the  dark  winter 
of  the  Pole,  are  only  stragglers  left  behind  when 
the  main  body  moved  southward.    As  the  sever- 
ity of  the  weather  increases,  it  is  evident  that, 
like  the  swallows,  an  instinctive  movement  must 
C'jmmence,  communicated  to  and  understood  by 
the  whole  family,  like  a  masonic  sign,  prompting 
a  general  assembly  of  the  clans  at  some  long-fre- 
quented, well-known  spot  of  their  wide  domain, 
where,  it  is  to  be  supposed,  they  enjoy  their  sport 
until  the  gathering  is  completed.    At  length  the 
frost  commences,  and  the  army  is  set  in  motion. 
This  proceeding  is  keenly  looked  forward  to  and 
watched  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  coast,  whose  in- 
terest is  much  involved  in  their  passing  visit,  and 
who  fail  not  to  levy  tribute  in  kind.    A  fisher- 
man, posted  as  sentinel  on  some  headland  com- 
manding an  extensive  sea-view,  communicates  to 
the  hamlet  the  first  indication  of  the  approaching 
host,  the  vanguard  of  which  invariably  consists  of 
small  detachments  of  from  half  a  dozen  to  a  score 
of  seals  ;  such  parties  continue  to  pass  at  inter- 
vals, gradually  increasing  in  frequency  and  num- 
bers during  the  first  two  or  three  days  of  the 
ext)dus,  by  the  e^d  of  which  time  they  are  seen 
in  companies  of  one  or  more  hundreds.  The 
main  body  is  now  at  hand,  and  during  the  greater 
pirt  of  the  next  two  days,  one  continuous,  un- 
countable crowd  is  constantly  in  sight.   The  whole 
procession  coasts  along  at  no  great  distance  from 
the  shore,  presenting  to  an  eye-witness  a  most 
extraordinary  scene.    In  all  quarters,  as  far  as  the 
eye  can  carry,  nothing  is  visible  but  seals — the 
sea  seems  paved  with  their  heads.    Some  idea 
may  be  formed  of  the  vast  multitude  when  we 
consider  the  time  occupied  in  passing,  and  the 
rate  at  which  the  animals  are  hurried  along  by  the 
ceaseless,  rapid  stream  which  forms  the  highw^iy 
of  their  long  though  expeditious  voyage.  The 
rear  is  brought  up  by  small  parties,  such  as  formed 
the  leading  detachments.    In  one  short  week  the 
whole  host  passes,  consisting  of  many  hundreds 
of  thousands.    The  current  of  which  these  saga- 
cious voyagers  take  advantage  is  the  well-known 
polar  current  which  proved  so  inimical  to  the  suc- 
cesis  of  our  North-West  Passage  discoverer,  and 
which  sets  through  Hudson's  Bay,  and  sweeps  the 
coast  of  Labrador  in  a  south-east  direction  ;  run- 
ning at  all  seasons  at  the  rate  of  several  knots  ati 
hour,  hurling  with  it,  during  the  winter  and 
spring,  quantities  of  pondereus  field  ice,  togetlier 
with  numerous  icebergs  of  various  size,  and  fre- 
quently of  most  grotesque  siiapes.    By  it  the  seals 
continue  their  passage  steadily  on  in  . one  unbroken 
course  until  the  island  of  Belleislc  presents  an 
obstacle — situated  in  the  entrance  of  the  Straits 
of  Belleisle,  into  wliich  a  branch  of  the  current 
sets,  carrying  with  it  a  portion  of  the  force  towards 
the  Gulf  of  St.  liawrcnce.    The  main  body  con- 
tinue onward  until  they  reach  the  Gulf  Streau), 
OD  the  banks  of  Newfout)dland.    Here  they  arrive 
about  the  eud  of  December  or  early  in  January, 


and  halt  for  a  time  in  the  more  still  and  warmer 
waters  of  that  locality,  resting  until  the  time  for 
bringing  forth  their  young  arrives;  nor  is  the  rest 
of  long  duration.  About  the  end  of  January  it 
becomes  necessary  to  turn  northward.  During 
the  southerly  migration  no  ice  encumbered  the 
way — all  circumstances  were  favourable  ;  but  the 
now-projected  movement  is  undertaken  under 
many  impediments  :  the  animals,  heavy  with 
young,  must  stem  the  strong  current ;  the  bed  on 
which  their  snow-white  cubs  are  to  be  laid  is  solid 
ice.  Onward  they  struggle  until  they  fall  in 
with  the  immense  continent  of  this  material — one 
part  of  which  is  formed  on  the  shores,  and  a  much 
larger  portion  hurried  forward  by  the  polar  stream 
This  now  covers  the  identical  sea  along  which  they 
so  recently  passed,  and  is  to  be  their  home  until 
the  duties  of  the  nursery  are  performed,  and  their 
sleek  progeny  are  strong  enough  to  accompany 
the  herd.  The  detachment  which  we  left  on  their 
way  up  the  Straits  of  Belleisle  met  their  own  dif- 
ficulties :  the  fishermen  waylay  them  here  most 
assiduously — net  after  net  awaits  the  toiling  emi- 
grants, which  are  turned  to  good  purpose.  Seve- 
ral thousands  are  taken  at  the  many  stations 
planted  on  all  parts  of  the  shore  from  Cape 
Charles  to  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  In  the 
Gulf  many  of  them  pass  the  winter  and  bring 
forth  on  the  ice  formed  near  the  shores  of  this 
sea ;  a  few  of  the  young  are  taken  by  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  Magdalene  and  other  islands ;  but  a 
considerable  section  of  the  original  stock  circum- 
navigate Newfoundland,  and  join  the  great  body 
on  the  banks.  Those  which  winter  in  the  Gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence  quit  their  quarters  in  that  sea 
about  the  end  of  June,  and  on  their  way  down 
the  Straits  of  Belleisle  reward  the  watchful  fish- 
ermen with  a  few  additional  thousands  of  their 
much-prized  carcasses.  These  are  now  accompa- 
nied by  their  young,  all  but  as  round  and  bulky 
as  their  parents.  After  clearing  the  Straits  little 
more  is  seen  of  them.  It  is  believed  that,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  adverse  current,  they  make 
their  passage  north  to  their  old  summer  haunts  at 
a  much  greater  distance  from  the  land. 


height,  varying  from  twenty  to  fifty  feet  each, 
near  by.  Some  day  they  will  be  visited  by  the 
tourist  and  pleasure  seeker,  and  looked  upon  as 
frequently  and  familiarly  as  Niagara  is  to-day  j 
and  it  will  be  admitted  that,  with  the  stupendous 
grandeur  of  their  surroundings,  they  are  as  far 
beyond  Niagara  as  Niagara  now  excels  the  balance 
of  the  world.— Exchanffe. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

ReTlevr  of  the  Weather  for  Second  month,  1864. 
During  the  past  month  there  were  fourteen  clear 
days;  seven  were  cloudy  without  rain,  and  soma 
rain  or  snow  fell  on  eight  days.  From  the  14th 
to  the  17th  inclusive,  a  strong  wind  from  the  wesj 
and  northwest  prevailed,  and  the  17th  was  the 
coldest  day  in  the  three  winter  months,  the  ther- 
mometer indicating  5°  in  the  morning,  11°  at 
noon,  and  4°  in  the  evening,  in  a  sheltered  posi- 
tion, but  another  thermometer  that  was  exposed  to 
the  wind  was  only  1°  above  zero  at  7  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  and  the  same  thermometer,  on  the 
morning  of  the  18th,  was  1°  below  zero.  The^ifci 
lowest  temperature  during  the  month,  as  I  have 
it  recorded,  was  4°  on  the  morning  of  the  18th, 
the  highest  was  58°  at  noon  on  the  23d ;  the 
average  temperature  was  35||°.  The  amount  of 
rain  and  snow  water  was  .49  inches.  J 

Middletown,  Delaware  Co.,  Pa., 

Third  mouih,  1st,  1864. 
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Niagara  /Outdone. — A  detachment  of  troop; 
recently  scouting  in  the  valley  of  the  Snake  or 
Lewis  fork  of  the  Columbia^iscovered  a  waterfall 
which,  it  is  said,  is  entitled  to  the  distinction  of 
being  called  the  greatest  in  the  world.  The  entire 
volume  of  Snake  River  pours  over  a  sheer  preci- 
pice one  hundred  and  ninety-eight  feet  high 
thirttf-eigTit  feet  higher  than  Niagara.  Snakt 
River  is  full  as  large  as  the  Niagara,  and  the  cas 
cade  is  one  solid  sheet  or  body.  The  locality  of 
this  immense  waterfall  is  near  the  point  hereto- 
fore designated  as  the  great  Shoshone  or  Salmon 
falls  of  that  river,  but  they  have  always  been  en- 
veloped in  mystery.  Almost  a  dozen  years  ago 
the  writer  passed  along  the  Snake  River  road. 
For  two  days  we  heard  the  roaring  of  these  falls, 
but  learning  no  more  respecting  thenvthan  if  they 
had  been  in  the  moon.  It  was  said  that  there 
were  a  series  of  falls  and  rapids,  making  a  descent 
of  seven  hundred  feet  in  seven  miles,  and  the 
sound  gave  colour  to  the  report.  For  hundreds 
of  miles  across  the  great  plain,  Snake  River  flows 
through  a  canon,  with  vertical  walls  hundreds  of 
feet  high.  It  is  only  at  long  intervals  that  salient 
points  are  found  by  which  the  river  can  be  reached. 
The  road  crosses  from  point  to  point  of  the  bends, 
only  approaching  close  to  the  river  where  there  is 
a  chance  to  descend  for  water.  From  these  facts 
V(Ty  few,  if  any,  of  the  tens  of  thousands  of  ad- 
venturers that  have  crossed  the  plains  ever  looked 
upon  the  great  falls.  The  late  discoverers  report 
besides  the  main  cataract  many  others  of  less 
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Table  showing  ihe  comparative  temperature  and  amount  o 
rain  in  the  Second  months  of  1863  and  1864. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

Extracts  from  the  Writings  of  Wiiliani  Dell. 

(Continued  from  page  214.) 

"  Behold  I  will  lay  thy  stones  with  fair  colours 
and  lay  thy  foundations  with  sapphires. 

"  And  I  will  make  thy  windows  of  agates,  anc 
thy  gates  of  carbuncles,  and  all  thy  borders  o1 
pleasant  stones." 

The  promise  relates  to  the  spiritual  church  o; 
the  New  Testament ;  and  this,  you  will  observe 
is  often  in  scripture  compared  to  a  building,  an( 
that  to  a  most  stately,  sumptuous,  magnificent  an< 
glorious  building ;  a»  being  all  built  of  precioui 
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^lij  itones,  and  so  more  glorious  than  the  first  temple, 
''111  vhich  was  built  up  of  common  stones  ;  and  it  was 
"s  )rophesied  that  the  glory  of  the  second  temple 
ihould  far  exceed  the  glory  of  the  first.    The  first 
"1  ample  was  Solomon's,  which  was  indeed  filled 
6  fith  the  outward  presence  of  Grod  ;  but  the  second 
I)  emple  is  the  humanity  of  Jesus  Christ,  or  the 
lesh  of  Christ,  both  head  and  members;  this  is 
he  living  temple  of  the  living  God  ;  the  temple 
hat  Grod  hath  built  by  his  Spirit,  for  his  own  ha- 
)itation ;  wlverein  God  dwells  truly,  really,  spirit- 
wi  lally  and  most  nearly,  by  the  way  of  the  most 
wi  lear  union,  whereby  God  and  the  creature  are 
nit  together ;  and  this  spiritual  temple  is  more 
florious  than  the  first  material  one,  either  accord- 
ng  to  the  first  edition  of  it  by  Solomon,  or  the 
lecond  edition  of  it  by  the  fathers,  in  the  days  of 
yrus,  Darius  and  Artaxerxes. 
"  Here  then  you  see,  that  the  Lord  promiseth  to 
mild  up  the  Church  of  the  New  Testament,  with 
n  tones  of  fair  colours, — with  precious  stones.  I  will 
Ii9  lot  stand  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  the  several 
Till  itones  here  named  j  for  the  Jews  themselves  do 
lot  fully  agree  about  them.    It  shall  be  sufficient 
or  us  to  attain  to  the  meaning  of  the  Spirit  in 
his  place,  and  that  is  this : 

"  That  the  spiritual  church  of  the  New  Testa- 
nent,  is  not  to  be  built  with  common,  but  with 
jrecious  stones.  You  see  here  the  matter  of 
^hich  the  Church  of  the  New  Testament  is  made  ; 
md  that  it  is  not  of  common,  but  of  precious  stones ; 
;lect  and  precious  stones;  and  such  are  the  faith- 
ul  :  For, 

"They  have  a  more  excellent  spirit  than  others 
lave ;  as  it  was  said  of  Daniel,  that  there  was  a 
nore  excellent  spirit  found  with  him,  than  with 
ill  the  other  wise  men.  Now  the  excellency  of 
;ach  creature,  is  according  to  the  spirit  of  it :  but 
he  saints  have  the  Spirit  of  God,  even  the  Spirit 
)f  the  Father  and  the  Son  dwelling  in  them  ;  they 
lave  [a  measure  of]  the  same  Spirit  of  God  dwel- 
iug  in  their  flesh,  as  Christ  had  [the  fullness  of] 
Jwelling  in  his  flesh  :  so  that  the  very  Spirit  of 
jrod  is  found  in  the  faithful,  and  therefore  they 
ire  more  glorious  than  the  rest  of  the  world." 

"  They  have  more  excellent  operations ;  for  the 
'aithful  are  not  such  precious  stones  that  are 
)nly  for  show,  but  they  also  have  some  virtue  in 
;hem,  even  the  very  virtues  of  Jesus  Christ :  for 
;hey,  having  the  same  nature  and  spirit  of  God 
IS  he  had,  are  able,  according  to  the  measure  of 
;he  gift  of  Christ,  to  do  the  same  works  that  he 
3id ;  and  so  the  saints  are  excellent,  in  the  opera- 
tions of  faith,  hope,  love,  humility,  meekness, 
patience,  temperance,  heavenly-mindedness,  &c. ; 
ind  in  this  respect  also,  are  more  precious  than 
the  rest  of  the  world.  And  therefore  the  Lord 
calls  them  his  jewels  ;  "in  the  day  when  I  make 
up  my  jewels  and  elsewhere  they  are  called  the 
'precious  sons  of  Zion."  The  people  of  God  are 
I  most  precious  people,  men  and  women  of  a  pre- 
pious  anointing,  though  some  wicked  and  scurril- 
ous libellers  against  the  spiritual  church,  will  not 
^llow  them  this  name;  but,  (according  to  the 
anointing  they  have  received  from  Satan,)  re- 
proach it.  And  yet  still  it  is  a  truth,  that  the 
gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it,  that  the 
truly  faithful  are  precious  stones  in  the  building 
pf  the  church,  partaking  of  the  nature  and  spirit 
of  God,  and  of  the  lustre  and  operations  of  both." 
"  Now  the  next  thing  observable,  is  the  variety 
^  of  these  precious  stones.  For  the  spiritual  church 
is  not  built  up  of  precious  stones  of  one  sort  only ; 
not  all  of  sapphires,  nor  all  of  agates,  nor  all  of  car- 
buncles ;  but  of  all  these  ;  both  sapphires,  agates, 
carbuncles,  and  many  other  precious  stones  of  fair 
colours. 

"  And  this  denotes  the  diversity  of  gifts  in  the 


saints  of  God.  For  though  all  of  them  are  pre- 
cious stones,  yet  they  are  of  diversity  of  colours, 
and  lustre  and  operations  :  and  this  also  makes 
for  the  greater  glory  of  the  church  ;  for  the  vari- 
ety of  lustre  adds  to  the  beauty  and  ornament  of 
it.  In  the  body  of  a  man,  there  is  not  one  mem- 
ber but  many.  If  the  body  were  all  but  one 
member,  it  would  be  but  a  lump  of  flesh  ;  but  the 
variety  of  members,  with  their  several  gifts  and 
operations  are  the  glory  of  the  body.  And  so  it 
is  in  the  church,  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ,  wherein 
are  divers  members,  with  diversity  of  gifts  and 
operations,  excellently  set  forth  by  Paul ;  "  Now 
there  are  diversities  of  gifts,  but  the  same  spirit : 
and  there  are  difl^erences  of  admini.stratious,  but  the 
same  Lord  :  and  there  are  diversities  of  operations, 
but  it  is  the  same  God  that  worketh  all  in  all. 
But  the  manifestation  of  the  Spirit  is  given  to 
every  man  to  profit  withal.  For  to  one  is  given 
by  the  Spirit,  the  word  of  wisdom  ;  to  another, 
the  word  of  knowledge  by  the  same  Spirit;  to 
another,  faith,  by  the  same  Spirit;  to  another,  the 
gift  of  healing  by  the  same  Spirit;  to  another,  the 
working  of  miracles  ;  to  another,  prophecy ;  to 
another,  discerning  of  spirits;  to  another,  divers 
kinds  of  tongues ;  to  another,  interpretation  of 
tongues ;  but  all  these  worketh  that  one  and  the  self 
same  Spirit,  dividing  unto  every  man  severally  as 
he  will.  1  Cor.  xii.  Here  you  see,  are  diversities 
of  gifts  and  administrations  and  operations  in  the 
faithful ;  but  all  proceed  from  one  and  the  same 
Spirit  :  and  whatsoever  gift  proceeds  from  the 
Spirit,  there  is  an  excellent  beauty,  a  heavenly 
lustre  in  it. 

"  And,  therefore,  labour  to  distinguish  between 
those  gifts  that  are  connatural  to  thee,  and  flow  from 
thy  own  spirit,  and  those  gifts  that  are  superna- 
tural, and  flow  from  God's  Spirit.  In  all  the  opera- 
tions of  thine  own  spirit,  in  all  thy  natural  abilities, 
parts,  wisdom,  learning,  actings,  there  is  nothing 
but  ungodliness,  deformity,  d*»'kness,  death  ;  how 
specious  soever  they  may  appear  to  the  world  :  but 
in  the  gifts  and  operations  that  flow  from  God's 
Spirit,  there  is  heavenly  beauty,  and  lustre  and 
glory  :  yea  even  in  weak  christians,  that  are  true 
christians,  you  shall  often  see  and  discern  an  excel- 
lent beauty  in  some  gift  or  other,  which  they  have 
received  from  the  Spirit  ;  which  shines  not  forth 
so  clearly  in  some  stronger  christians.  And  there- 
fore, let  us  not  expect  all  gifts  in  all  men,  and 
that  every  man  should  excel  in  every  gift ;  for 
then  one  would  be  saying  to  another,  "  I  have  no 
need  of  thee."  But  God  hath  given  diversity  of 
gifts  to  divers  saints,  that  each  may  acknowledge 
something  in  another,  which  he  hath  not  himself, 
and  may  reckon  his  perfection  to  lie  in  his  union 
and  communion  with  them  ;  that  so  the  commu- 
nion of  saints  may  be  kept  up  in  the  world,  in 
despite  of  the  world.  One  christian  hath  the  gift 
of  utterance  in  preaching,  another  the  gift  of 
courage,  another  the  gift  of  meekness,  and  the 
like;  and  no  man  hath  all  things  in  himself,  that 
every  man,  in  the  sight  of  his  own  wants,  may  be 
kept  humble.  And  this  is  a  glorious  thing  in 
this  building,  that  the  lustre  of  each  stone  adds  to 
the  lustre  of  all ;  and  the  lustre  of  all  is  commu- 
nicated to  each  stone  :  and  so  in  the  spiritual 
building,  what  one  hath  from  the  Spirit,  it  is  for 
all ;  and  what  all  have,  is  for  each  one.  If  thou 
hast  the  gift  of  utterance  in  the  ministration  of 
the  Spirit,  it  is  to  build  me  up ;  if  I  have  the 
Spirit  of  prayer,  it  commends  thee  as  carefully  to 
God  as  myself :  one  watches  over  another,  as  over 
his  own  soul;  and  if  any  be -weak,  the  strong 
support  them  ;  if  any  be  doubtful,  they  that  have 
the  gift  of  knowledge  direct  them ;  if  one  be 
troubled,  the  rest  mourn  with  him ;  and  they  are 
all  so  linked  together  in  the  body  of  Christ,  that 


the  good  and  evil  of  one  extends  to  all.  Where 
thou  canst  find  such  another  communion,  there 
join  thyself:  but  if  this  be  the  only  excellent 
communion  in  the  world,  who  would  not  willingly 
join  himself  to  that  spiritual  people,  where  no  man 
calls  his  grace  his  own,  but  all  gifts  are  in  common 
among  all,  every  one  having  a  share  in  the  faith, 
hope,  love,  prayer,  peace,  joy,  wisdom,  strength 
of  all;  and  all  having  a  share  in  these  gifts  and 
graces,  that  are  in  any  one?  And  thus  much  for 
the  diversity  of  the  stones,  as  well  as  the  precioua- 
ness  of  them.' 

CTo  be  continued.) 


A  Valley  of  Death  in  Java. — The  destructive 
agency  of  carbonic  acid  gas  on  animal  life  is  well 
exemplified  in  certain  places  where  large  quanti- 
ties are  evolved  from  the  earth.  The  most  strik- 
ing instance,  however,  is  the  celebrated  valley  of 
Java,  which,  if  any  animal  enters,  he  never  leaves. 
The  following  interesting  account  is  given  by  an 
eye  witness  : 

"  We  took  with  us  two  dogs  and  some  fowls  to 
try  experiments  in  this  poi-sonous  hollow.  On 
arriving  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  we  dismounted 
and  scrambled  up  the  side,  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile,  holding  on  by  the  branches  of  trees.  When 
within  a  few  yards  of  the  valley,  we  experienced 
a  strong,  nauseous,  sufi'ocating  smell,  but  on  com- 
ing close  to  its  edge  this  disagreeable  odour  left 
us.  Tha  valley  appeared  to  be  about  half  a  mile 
in  circumference,  oval,  and  the  depth  from  thirty 
to  thirty-five  feet;  the  bottom  quite  flat;  no  vege- 
tation ;  strewed  with  some  very  large  (apparently) 
river  stones,  and  the  whole  covered  with  skeletons 
of  human  beings,  tigers,  pigs,  deer,  peacocks,  and 
all  sorts  of  birds.  We  could  not  perceive  any 
vapour,  or  any  opening  in  the  ground,  which  last 
appeared  to  us  to  be  of  a  hard,  sandy  substance. 
It  was  now  proposed  by  one  of  the  party  to  enter 
the  valley,  but  at  the  spot  where  wo  were  this  was 
difficult,  at  least  for  me,  as  one  fa]se  step  would 
have  brought  us  to  eternity,  seeing  no  assistance 
could  be  given.  We  lighted  our  cigars,  and  with 
the  assistance  of  a  bamboo,  we  went  down  within 
eighteen  feet  of  the  bottom.  Here  we  did  not 
experience  any  difficulty  in  breathing,  but  an 
offensive,  nauseous  smell  annoyed  us.  We  now 
fastened  a  dog  to  the  end  of  a  bamboo  eighteen 
feet  long,  and  sent  him  in.  We  had  our  watches 
in  our  hands,  and  in  fourteen  seconds  he  fell  on 
his  back,  did  not  move  his  limbs  or  look  round, 
but  continued  to  breathe  eighteen  minutes.  We 
then  sent  in  another,  or  rather  he  got  loose  and 
walked  in  to  where  the  other  dog  was  lying.  He 
then  stood  quite  still,  and  in  ten  minutes  fell  on 
his  face,  and  never  afterwards  moved  his  limbs'; 
he  continued  to  breathe  seven  minutes.  We  now 
tried  a  fowl,  which  died  in  a  minute  and  a  half. 
We  threw  in  another,  which  died  before  touching 
the  ground.  During  these  experiments  we  ex- 
perienced a  heavy  shower  of  rain  ;  but  we  were  so 
interested  by  the  awful  sight  before  us  that  we 
did  not  care  for  getting  wet.  On  the  opposite  side, 
near  a  large  stone,  was  the  skeleton  of  a  human 
being,  who  must  have  perished  on  his  back,  with 
his  right  hand  under  his  head.  From  being  ex- 
posed to  the  weather,  the  bones  were  bleached  as 
white  as  ivory.  I  was  anxious  to  procure  this 
skeleton,  but  an  attempt  to  get  it  would  have  been 
madness." 


The  artificial,  imaginary  dainties  of  this  world's 
riches,  honours,  and  friendship,  have  too  often 
been  an  ensnaring  banquet,  to  which  even  some  of 
Zion's  sons  have  sat  down,  tasted,  and  forgot  their 
proper  aliment. 
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SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
FoREiUN. — News  from  England  to  the  25th  ult.  The 
Danes  appear  to  be  giving  wajr  before  the  superior  forces 
of  the  Austrians  and  Prussians.  They  have  abandoned 
nearly  the  whole  of  Schleswig  to  the  invaders,  and  a 
Copenhagen  dispatch  says,  that  the  German  troops  have 
entered  Jutland  in  considerable  force.  The  Germans 
attacked  the  Danish  outposts,  along  the  whole  line,  on 
the  18lh,  but  after  several  hours  eagagement  they  were 
repulsed,  though  they  occupied  all  their  former  positions. 
A  squadron  of  twelve  Austrian  men  of  war  has  been  or- 
dered to  sea  to  protect  German  merchantmen  against 
the  Danish  cruisers.  The  Frankfort  Diet  has  resolved 
that  an  embargo  shall  be  placed  on  Danish  shipping  in 
all  German  ports,  in  consequence  of  the  Danes  having 
laid  an  embargo  on  German  shipping.  In  reply  to  some 
inquiries  in  Parliament  on  the  Danish  question,  Lord 
Paimerston  spoke  strongly  as  to  the  Austro-Prussian  in- 
vasion of  Schleswig,  and  was  loudly  cheered.  He  de- 
clined to  say  what  the  government  would  do  if  the  Ger- 
mans entered  Jutland.  It  is  stated  that  a  conference  for 
the  settlement  of  the  Dano-German  question  has  been 
proposed  by  England,  with  the  concurrence  of  France 
and  Russia.  Prussia  and  Austria  have  accepted  the 
conference,  to  which  a  representative  of  the  Germanic 
Diet  will  be  invited.  The  same  Powers  have  refused 
however  to  grant  an  armistice,  and  hostilities  will  con- 
tinue during  the  conference.  The  subject  of  the  demand 
made  by  the  United  States  for  compensation  for  injuries 
received  from  rebel  crulzers,  fitted  out  in  British  port?, 
has  been  before  Parliament.  Earl  Russel  said  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  that  as  to  the  claims  for  damages  done 
by  the  Alabama,  the  government  considers  itself  iu  no 
way  respousible,  and  no  expectation  is  held  out  that 
there  would  be  any  change  from  this  ground.  The  Ala- 
bama continues  her  ravages  in  the  East  Indian  seas. 
When  last  heard  from  she  was  off  the  west  coast  of  India. 
American  commerce  in  the  East  has  been  completely 
stopped  for  the  present.  American  vessels  were  lying  in 
all  the  ports,  and  some  had  been  sold  at  moderate  prices. 
The  rebel  privateer  Georgia,  left  Oherburg  Roads  at 
midnight  on  the  1  7th,  and  stood  out  to  sea.  There  was 
a  vague  rumor  in  London  on  the  19th,  that  France  con- 
templated a  speedy  recognition  of  the  confederates, 
under  which  the  rebel  loan  advanced  to  57  a  59.  The 
steamship  Great  Eastern  had  been  sold  at  auction  for 
£25,000  sterling.  The  company,  however,  had  previously 
purchased  the  bonds  of  the  old  company  to  the  extent  of 
£70,000  sterling,  which  must  be  added  to  the  purchase- 
money.  The  Liverpool  market  for  cotton  and  bread- 
stuEfs  was  dull  and  declining.  Sales  of  40,000  bales 
during  the  week.  American -nearly  unchanged,  other 
qualities  J  a  |-  lower.  Red  western  wheat  was  quoted 
at  83.  3d.  a  8s.  9d.;  red  southern,  9s.  2d.  a  9s.  id.  Con- 
sols, 90-I-.  The  fall  in  the  funds  is  attributed  to  the  fear 
of  further  complications  arising  out  of  the  Danish  war. 
The  Bank  of  England  has  reduced  its  rate  of  discount 
to  6  per  cent. 

United  States. — Congress. — The  bill  to  encourage 
foreign  immigration  has  passed  the  Senate.  The  House 
of  Representatives  has  passed  a  bill  to  establish  a  Bureau 
of  Freedmen's  affairs  in  connection  with  the  War  Depart- 
ment. U  is  to  be  placed  in  charge  of  a  commissioner, 
at  the  annual  salary  of  $4000,  to  whom  is  to  be  referred 
the  adjustment  and  determination  of  all  questions  aris- 
ing under  any  laws  now  existing  or  hereafter  to  be  en- 
acted concerning  persons  of  African  descent,  and  per- 
sons who  are  or  shall  become  free  by  virtue  of  any  pro- 
clamation, law,  or  military  order.  The  bill,  a,mong  other 
things,  provides  for  the  appointment  of  assistant  com- 
missioners, and  other  officers,  who  are  to  permit  persons 
of  African  descent,  and  persons  who  are  or  shall  become 
free,  to  occupy,  cultivate  and  improve  all  lands  lying 
within  the  district  now  or  bcretolbre  in  rebellion,  which 
lands  may  have  been  or  may  hereafter  bo  abandoned  by 
their  former  owners,  and  all  real  estate  to  which  the 
United  Stales  shall  have  acquired  title;  and  to  advise 
and  aid  them  when  needful,  to  organize  and  direct  their 
labour,  adjust  with  them  their  wages  and  receive  all  re 
turns  arising  therefrom,  which  shall  be  duly  accounted 
for  by  the  coram  ssioner ;  and  all  balance,  if  any  there 
be  after  defraying  the  charges  and  expedses  of  the 
bureau,  are  to  be  paid  annually  into  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States.  Both  Houses  have  passed  a  bill  impos- 
ing a  tax  of  60  cents  a  gallon  on  all  spirits  which  may 
be  distilled  and  sold,  or  removed  for  consumption  or  sale 
previous  to  the  first  day  of  Seventh  month  next.  Any 
tax  after  this  time  is  to  be  provided  for  by  future  legis- 


lation. An  additional  tax  of  40  cents  per  gallon  is  also 
imposed  on  imported  spirits  on  hand. 

Virginia. — A  cavalry  force  of  5000  men,  under  com- 
mand of  General  Kilpatrick,  made  a  demonstration  upon 
Richmond  in  the  early  part  of  la^t  week.  The  expedi- 
tioii  crossed  the  Rapidan  at  Ely's  Ford,  and  from  thence 
proceeded  to  Spottsylvania  Court-house,  without  meet- 
ing any  rebels,  but  from  this  point  it  was  more  or  less 
harassed  by  them.  The  command  was  here  divided 
into  different  parties  who  were  to  scour  the  country  as 
they  proceeded,  and  meet  at  or  near  Richmond.  It  was 
arranged  that  Col.  Dahlgren  should  cross  the  James 
river  above  Richmond  with  a  part  of  the  force,  enter 
the  city  from  the  south  side,  and  attempt  the  deliver- 
ance of  the  prisoners  on  Belle  Island.  Gen.  Kilpatrick, 
with  the  main  body,  was  to  attack  the  city  from  the 
north  if  possible  at  the  same  time.  The  movement 
failed  in  consequence  of  Col.  Dahlgren  being  led  astray 
by  the  treachery  or  incompetence  of  his  guide,  who  took 
the  Union  troops  on  the  road  to  Goochland,  many  miles 
west  of  Richmond.  Gen.  Kilpatrick  came  within  three 
miles  of  the  rebel  capital,  and  entered  the  entire  line  of 
defensive  works,  but  by  this  time  the  rebels  were  aroused 
to  full  activity,  and  it  became  evident  the  movement  was 
a  failure.  About  five  hundred  rebel  troops  were  cap- 
tured, but  it  was  impossible  to  bring  them  within  the 
Federal  lines.  The  railroads  were  torn  up  in  various 
places,  and  much  damage  done  to  mills  and  other  pro- 
perty on  James  River.  About  150  men  became  detached 
from  Col.  Dahlgren's  command,  and  are  supposed  to 
have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  rebels.  With  this  ex- 
ception the  expedition  returned  safely,  after  an  absence 
of  about  three  days.  Col.  Dahlgren  is  among  the  mis- 
sing. 

North  Carolina. — Late  advices  from  Newborn  state, 
that  the  rebels  are  massing  a  large  force  for  a  final  at- 
tempt to  re-possess  New6ern,  Plymouth  and  Washington. 
It  is  stated  that  the  attack  may  take  place  at  any  mo- 
ment, and  is  expected  to  be  of  the  most  formidable 
character.  The  Raleigh  Confederate  states,  that  the  re- 
cent attack  on  Nevvbern  was  only  a  diversion,  soon  to  be 
followed  up  by  a  heavier  demonstration.  The  rebels 
have  one  or  more  iron  plated  rams  which  are  expected 
to  take  part  in  the  attack.  A  Newbern  letter  states  that 
Jefferson  Davis  has  suppressed  the  Raleigh  Standard. 

Tennessee. — There  are  no  further  reports  from  the  hos- 
tile armies  near  Chattanooga,  or  Dalton,  Geo.  A  Knox- 
ville  dispatch  says,  that  Longstreet  has  sent  his  wagons 
by  railroad  to  Richmond,  and  is  mounting  his  men  on 
tlae  horses  and  mules  thus  released,  and  is  pressing  all 
the  animals  that  can  be  found.  The  rebel  cavalry  were 
still  scouring  the  country  to  the  east  of  Knoxvillc. 

Mississippi. — The  accounts  respecting  Gen.  Sherman's 
expedition  are  vague  and  unsatisfactory.  It  seems  cer- 
tain, however,  that  it  has  not  been  near  Selma,  Ala., 
and  probably  has  not  been  out  of  the  State  of  Missis- 
sippi. According  to  the  rebel  accounts,  forty-six  miles 
of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad  were  destroyed  by  Gen. 
Sherman.  The  Southern  railroad  was  also  destroyed, 
from  Meridian  to  Jackson,  and  800  negroes  were  carried 
off.  A  Vicksburg  letter,  of  the  27th  ult.,  states  that  a 
part  of  the  expedition  had  returned  to  Jackson,  and  that 
Gen.  Sherman  with  the  remainder  of  the  army  was  en 
route  for  the  same  place.  It  is  said,  also,  that  all  the 
railroads  on  his  route  had  been  utterly  destroyed. 

Alabama. — The  latest  New  Orleans  advices  state  that 
Admiral  Farragut  continued  his  attack  on  the  forts  be- 
low Mobile.  Fort  Powell  was  subjected  to  a  furious 
bombardment.  Several  regiments  of  troops  have  been 
sent  from  New  Orleans  to  co-operate  in  the  attack. 

Louisiana. — At  the  election  held  on  the  22d  ult.,  the 
whole  Free  Slate  ticket  was  elected  by  a  large  majority. 
Michael  Hahn  was  elected  Governor  of  the  State.  About 
11,000  votes  were  polled.  A  delegation  of  coloured 
freemen  of  Louisiana  have  had  an  interview  with  Pre- 
sident Lincoln  for  the  purpose  of  requesting  that  the 
coloured  people  of  that  State,  who  were  free  before  the 
rebellion,  may  have  the  privilege  of  suffrage  accorded  to 
them.  The  President  answered  that  he  saw  no  reason 
why  intelligent  black  men  should  not  vote,  but  this  was 
not  a  military  question,  and  he  would  refer  it  to  the 
Constitutional  Convention  in  Louisiana. 

Florida. — At  the  most  recent  dates,  all  was  quiet  at 
Jacksonville.  The  Union  army  had  been  reinforced  and 
was  considered  strong  enough  to  repel  any  attack.  Flags 
of  truce  had  communicated  with  the  rebels  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  the  wounded  men  who  had  fallen  into 
their  hands,  but  the  request  was  refused.  The  rebels 
admit  their  loss  in  the  late  battle  to  have  been  very 
heavy.  General  Gilmore  was  at  Jacksonville  on  the 
29ih  ult. 

Southern  Items. — General  Bragg  has  been  appointed 
commander-in-chief  of  all  \he  confederate  forces.  The 
official  order  reads,  "  General  Braxton  Bragg  is  assigned 


to  duty  at  the  seat  of  government,  and  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  President,  is  charged  with  the  conduct  of 
military  operations  in  the  armies  of  the  confederacy." 
The  Richmond  Whig  rem'arks :  "  The  new  position  to 
which  Gen.  Bragg  has  been  assigned  is  an  unenviable 
one,  and  is  by  no  means  a  bed  of  roses."  Richmond 
papers  of  the  1st  and  2d  inst.,  state  that  Gen.  Kilpatrick 
penetrated  within  three  miles  of  the  city.  General  Lee 
and  General  Wise  narrowly  escaped  capture  by  the 
Union  troops.  About  3000  of  the  Federal  prisoners  have 
been  sent  from  Richmond  to  Georgia,  and  more  will  pro-t 
bably  follow.  Rebel  accounts  of  the  late  battle  neatj 
Lake  City,  Florida,  report  the  confederate  loss  in  killecl 
and  wounded  to  be  about  800  men.  ' 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  355.  The  mean 
temperature  of  the  Second  month,  according  to  the  re- 
cord kept  in  the  Penn.  Hospital,  was  35.97°.  The  highest 
temperature  58°  and  the  lowest  5°.  The  amount  of  raia 
during  the  month,  0.55  inch.  The  mean  temperature  of 
the  three  winter  months  is  stated  to  be  34.88°.  The 
average  of  the  winter  temperature  for  the  past  seventy- 
four  years  has  been  31.30°.  The  highest  winter  mean 
during  that  entire  period  was  38.33°,  and  the  lowest 
26.66°. 

Agriculture' in  Ohio. — The  report  of  the  Ohio  Commis- 
sioner of  Statistics  estimates  the  aggregate  value  of  the 
agricultural  productsof  the  State,  in  1862,  at  $151,863,- 
574.  Of  this  amount  the  sugar  production  was  worth 
$822,190,  and  the  molasses  $1,942,854.  The  quantity 
of  sugar  made  was  8,280,000  pounds.  Of  this  27,000 
pounds  were  from  sorghum,  and  the  rest  maple. 

Coal  in  Minnesota.^An  extensive  bed  of  coal  has  been 
discovered  on  the  Cottonwood  river,  about  one  hundred 
miles  from  St.  Paul.  A  company  has  been  formed  for 
working  the  mine,  with  the  expectation  of  sending  the 
coal  to  St.  Paul  by  the  Minnesota  river. 

The  Markets,  ^e. — The  following  were  the  quotations 
on  the  7th  inst.    Nno  York. — American  gold  62  per 
cent,  premium.    United  States  six  per  cents,  1881,  112 
Five-twentys,  109.   Specie  in  the  New  York  banks,  $22, 
528,918.    Balance  in  the  Sub-Treasury,  $37,037,959 
Superfine  State  flour,  $6.45  a  $6.60.    Shipping  Ohio, 
$7.25.    Baltimore  flour,  $6.90  a  $7.40.   Chicago  spring,|,i,| 
wheat,  $1.60  a  $1.62;  amber  Michigan,  $1.72  a  $1.75.  i 
Oats,  90  a  91  J.  Corn,  $1.28  a  $) .35.  Middlings  cottonj*" 
74  a  78  cts.  Philadelphia.— Sn^^v^nG  flour,  $6  a  $6.25; 
-extra,  $6.50  a  $7 ;  family  and  fancy  brands,  $7.50 
$9.50.    Prime  red  wheat,  $1.60  a  $1.62  ;  white,  $1.65  a 
$1.90.    Yellow  corn,  $1.20.    Oats,  82  a  84  cts.  The 
market  for  beef  cattle  was  dull  and  rather  lower.  Sale8 
of  1750  head  at  prices  ranging  from  $8  to  $14,  a  few 
extra  sold  at  $14.50  a  $15,  Hogs  $10  a  $12.    Of  sheepiH 
10,000  were  sold  at  from  7 J  to-8j  cents  per  lb.  gross.  bt 
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RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  Israel  Steer,  $160,  contributed  bj 
Friends  of  Concord  Preparative  Meeting,  Belmont  Co. 
Ohio ;  also  per  R.  Hall,  £5,  from  William  Ostle  of  Mary 
port,  Cumberland,  England;  to  be  applied  for  the  relief  if 
of  the  freedmen. 


FRIENDS'  FREEDMEN'S  BELIEF  ASSOCIATION,  j. 
Wanted  two  or  three  young  men  to  go  upon  planta-^ 
tions  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Yorktown,  to  direct  and 
assist  the  freedmen  in  their  farming  operations.  It  will 
be  necessary  for  them  to  work  with  the  people.  Friend^!  jj, 
are  preferred,  but  others  interested  in  the  cause  may  be 
equally  useful.  A  moderate  salary  will  be  given.  Ap« 
plication  may  be  made  to  either  of  the  undersigned, 

John  S.  Hilles, 
Philada.  3d  mo.  5th,  1864.         Sam'l  R.  Shipley, 


TO  RENT. 

The  dwelling  house  on  -Main  street,  Germantown,  ad 
joining  the  Meeting  premises,  is  about  to  be  vacated;  U 
is  the  desire  of  the  School  Committee  of  Germantown 
Preparative  Meeting  of  Friends,  to  rent  the  same  to 
suitable  Friend's  family.  For  particulars  apply  to  eitbei 
John  S.  Haines,  Germantown,  Philsda. 
E/.RA  Comfort,  "  " 

Elliston  P.  Morris,  805  Market  St.,  Phil, 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

NEAR  PRANKFORD,  (TWENTY-THIRD  WARD,  PHILADELPHIA 

Physician  andSuperintendent, — Joshua H.  Wobthinq 
ton,  M.  D. 

Application  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  may  bi 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  to  Charles  Ellis,  Clerl 
of  the  Board  of  Managers,  No.  637  Market  Street,  Phila 
delphia,  or  to  any  other  Member  of  the  Board. 


Died,  on  Fourth-day,  the  30th  of  Twelfth  month,  1863 
TowNSBND  Sharpless,  of  this  city,  in  the  71st  year  o 
bis  age. 
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Colorado. 

The  boundaries  of  Colorado  extend  from  the 
1th.  to  the  41st  parallel  of  north  latitude,  and 
om  the  25th  to  the  32d  meridian  of  longitude 
from  Washington.    It  joins  Kansas  and 
ebraska  on  the  east,  Nebraska  and  Idaho  on  the 
jrth,  New  Mexico  on  the  south,  and  Utah  on 
le  west.    Prom  the  eastern  to  the  western  boun- 
iry  the  distance  is  about  400  miles,  and  from  the 
jrthern  to  the  south    n  about  250  or  300  miles, 
be  eastern  portion  (perhaps     e-third)  lies  on 
M  hat  has  heretofore  been  known  as  the  Great 
merican  Desert,  between  the  Platte  and  Arkan- 
Rivers.    The  western  portion  embraces  the 
ocky  Mountain  range  with  its  extensive  parks 
d  valleys. 

The  settlement  of  this  territory  is  due  to  the 
scovery  of  gold  in  that  region.    The  first  com- 
(tejjjiny  of  gold-hunters  who  undertook  to  explore 
at  region,  started  from  Kansas,  under  the  lead 
Green  Russell,  P]sq.,  in  the  summer  of  1858, 
d  succeeded  in  finding  some  placers  on  the  banks 
Cherry  Creek,  Platte  River,  and  Clear  Creek, 
ar  the  base  of  the  mountains.    These  placers 
relit  5re  not  extensive;  but  exaggerated  reports  con- 
rning  them  reaching  the  Western  States,  an 
iprecedented  emigration  commenced  moving  in 
at  direction  early  in  the  spring  of  1859.  The 
,1,1  ligrants  started  without  any  adequate  prepara- 
)n,  or  knowledge  of  the  country,  or  of  science  in 
Vinl  ining,  and  at  an  unseasonable  period  of  the 


ar.  The  consequence  was  they  suffered  intensely, 
ire  sorely  disappointed,  and  returned  in  haste 
d  wild  disorder.  Not  less  than  twenty-ifive 
ousand  emigrants  returned,  threatening  ven- 
ance  on  all  who  dared  to  speak  or  write  any- 
ing  favorable  of  the  country  from  which  they 
d  retreated.  About  this  time  news  was  received 
at  John  H.  Gregory,  who  was  exploring  the 
toi  ountains,  had  discovered  a  remarkably  rich  cre- 
eiiH  ce  or  lode,  and  that  all  who  remained  in  the 
untry  bad  flocked  to  that  region.  This  discovery 
IS  followed  by  others  in  the  same  locality,  and 
us  the  permanent  settlement  of  the  country  was 
sured. 

Until  the  settlement  of  Colorado,  all  that  region 
IIB1.W  iown  as  the  Plains  or  Desert  was  supposed  to 
totally  unfit  for  cultivation  j  but  it  has  been 
monstrated  that  by  irrigation  all  the  valleys  can 
'ptilj  I  made  productive,  sufi&ciently  so  to  sustain  the 
tire  population  that  the  territory  is  likely  to  re- 
ive. Even  in  the  mountains  very  fine  vegetables 
ive  been  produced  at  an  elevation  of  9,000  feet 
ove  the  level  of  the  sea.    The  pasturage  of  the 


plains  and  mountains  is  remarkable.  The  grasses 
are  very  nutritious,  and  they  cure  standing  ;  cattle 
refuse  to  eat  hay  in  winter  when  they  can  have 
access  to  the  dry  grass  of  the  plains.  Beef  cattle 
that  have  not  been  fed  a  pound  of  grain  or  hay 
arc  very  frequently  brought  to  market  even  in 
winter. 

The  climate  is  mild  and  healthful.  For  nine 
months  of  the  year,  from  October  to  July,  little 
or  no  rain  falls,  and  even  in  summer  there  are  few 
heavy  rains,  and  none  of  long  duration.  The 
streams  are  fed  by  the  snows  in  the  mountains. 
In  summer  the  heat  on  the  plains  is  at  times  in- 
tense during  the  day,  yet  the  nights  are  invariably 
cool.  In  the  mountains  the  temperature  is  lower, 
and  less  liable  to  extremes.  Flourishin<r  villages 
may  be  found  at  an  elevation  of  nine  and  even 
eleven  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of -the  ocean. 
One,  called  Empire,  is  located  immediately  at  the 
base  of  the  Snowy  Range,  (the  dividing  ridge.) 
In  the  mountains,  durii>g  the  months  of  July. 
August,  and  a  portion  of  September,  light  showers 
fall  nearly  every  day,  generally  in  the  afternoon, 
caused  probably  by  the  evaporation  from  the 
mountains  of  snow.  Frequently  these  showers  do 
not  reach  the  plains.  ~ 

On  the  plains  buffalo,  antelope,  and  hare  are 
abundant.  The  only  beasts  of  prey  found  there 
in  large  numbers  are  small  wolvts,  called  cayoces. 
Occasionally  a  gi'ay  wolf  or  wildcat  is  seen,  but 
there  are  no  dangerous  animals  met  with,  except 
in  the  mountain.'^,  where  may  be  found  grizzly 
and  cinnamon  bears,  mountain  lions,  wolves,  pan- 
thers, &c.,  as  well  as  mountain  sheep,  bison,  elk, 
and  other  game. 

Silver,  copper,  cinnabar,  galena,  plumbago, 
antimony,  iron,  coal,  and  salt  abound  in  the  moun- 
tains, but  none  of  these  mines  have  been  exten- 
sively worked,  in  consequence  of  the  want  of 
capital  and  the  general  tendency  to  gold-mining. 
Precious  stones  have  also  been  found,  such  as 
opal,  agate,  amethyst,  emerald,  &c.  Some  beau- 
tiful moss  agates  have  been  picked  up  in  the  mid- 
dle park.  The  streams  abound  in  trout  of  deli- 
cious flavor. 

There  are  three  prominent  tribes  of  Indians  in 
the  territory,  namely,  Arapahoes,  Cheyenncs,  and 
Utes.  The  two  former  occupy  the  plains,  and  the 
latter  the  mountains.  All  these  tribes  are  friendly 
to  the  whites,  but  indulge  in  hostilities  toward 
each  other,  the  Indians  of  the  plains  having  a 
deadly  hatred  of  the  mountain  tribes. 

Gold  in  small  quantities  has  been  found  in  vari- 
ous localities  in  the  mountains  and  on  the  plains, 
but  nearly  all  the  placer  or  gulch  mines  have  been 
exhausted,  and  mining  is  now  almost  entirely  con- 
fined to  extracting  the  gold  from  ores  found  in 
veins  or  crevices.  This  is  called  lode  mining. 
These  lodes  are  of  volcanic  origin,  and  were  pro- 
bably formed  at  the  time  when  the  mountains 
were  thrown  up.  They  are  regular  in  direction, 
the  greater  portion  lying  north-east  and  south- 
west, and  extending  downward  almost  perpendicu- 
larly. The  veins  vary  in  width  from  six  inches 
to  eight  or  ten  feet.  But  by  far  the  larger  number 
are  from  two  to  three  feet  wide.  They  are  dis- 
covered either  by  what  is  called  "  blossom  rock" 


or  by  "  pay  dirt."  The  blossom  rock  is  burned 
or  partially  decomposed  quartz;  the  "pay  dirt"  is 
quartz  thoroughly  decomposed,  and  resembling 
red  clay.  This  decomposed  quartz  generally  ex- 
tends to  a  depth  of  thirty  or  forty  feet,  when  it 
gives  place  either  to  iron  pyrites,  or  sulphuret  of 
copper.  All  the  quartz  and  dirt  is  impregnated 
more  or  less  with  gold,  and  sometimes  is  exceed- 
ingly rich.  But  the  main  dependence  is  in  the 
sulphurets.  These  are  obtained  by  blasting.  They 
are  then  pulverized  by  stamps  to  a  fine  powder 
which  is  washed  over  copper  plates  that  have  been 
charged  with  quicksilver.  The  free  gold  amalga- 
mates with  the  mercury,  and  every  two  or  three 
days  this  amalgam  is  scraped  off  the  plates  and  re- 
torted. It  has  been  fully  demonstrated  that  the 
deeper  a  gold  mine  is  worked  the  richer  are  the 
ores. 

There  are  two  localities  in  Colorado  where  min- 
ing is  extensively  carried  on  :  one  is  about  twenty- 
five  miles  from  the  base  of  the  mountain.^,  :ind  not 
far  from  the  centre  of  the  territory,  and  is  gener- 
ally known  as  the  Gregory  district;  the  utiier  is 
about  a  hundred  miles  I'urther  south,  and  is  known 
as  the  Buckskin  Joe  region.  The  first-named  ex- 
tends over  an  area  about  ten  miles  by  thirty,  and 
contains  a  population  of  perhaps  fifteen  thousand. 
The  greater  portion  of  this  population,  however, 
is  contained  in  three  villages  lying  ccnciguous,' 
called  Central  City,  Black  Hawk,  and  Nevada. 
The  mines  at  Buckskin  Joe,  although  thought  to 
be  rich,  are  not  much  worked,  and  the  population 
there  is  quite  small.  There  are  in  the  territory 
about  150  quartz  mills,  averaging,  perhaps,  ten 
stamps  each,  which  produced  in  1868  over  $12, 
000,000,  and  it  is  thought  that  the  yield  for  1864 
will  reach  $20,000,000.  Colorado  is  now  pro- 
ducing more  gold  in  ratio  to  its  population  and 
capital  than  California,  and  it  will  soon  rival  the 
Golden  State  in  its  metalic  exports. 

In  the  development  of  the  mines  of  Colorado 
three  great  difi&culties  were  met.  The  first  may 
be  denominated  "  cap  rock."  The  veins  some- 
times close  so  as  to  leave  only  a  trace,  which,  if 
followed,  invariably  opens  out  again  to  a  rich  de- 
posit. But  the  thickness  of  these  "faults"  can 
only  be  conjectured.  Sometimes  they  are  only 
ten  or  twenty  feet,  sometimes  a  hundred.  Lode 
mining  is  expensive  work,  and  many  a  miner  of 
limited  means  has  been  entirely  ruined  before 
getting  through  the  "cap,"  and  perhaps  his  suc- 
cessors have  struck  the  crevice  in  a  few  days  and 
realized  large  fortunes.  The  want  of  courage  or 
means  to  overcome  the  "  old  cap"  has  driven  thou- 
sands of  miners  to  seek  other  localities.  The 
next  difficulty  is  in  extracting  the  gold  from  the 
ore.  The  gold  exists  in  very  minute  particles  in 
combination  with  sulphur,  arsenic,  and  other  sub- 
stances, and  by  the  old  processes  used  in  Cali- 
fornia and  elsewhere  it  has  been  found  impossible 
to  save  more  than  about  twenty-five  per  cent,  of 
it.  Improved  machinery,  however,  has  recently" 
been  introduced,  by  which  it  is  thought  the 
greater  portion  will  be  saved.  Dr.  Keith,  of  this 
city,  has  erected  a  mill  there  in  which,  after  the 
ore  i«  pulverized,  it  is  passed  through  a  flame,  by 
which  means  the  sulphur  is  destroyed.  Another 
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improvement  is  called  the  Frieburg  Pan,  in  which 
the  gold  is  set  free  by  the  use  of  chemicals.  If, 
as  there  is  good  reason  to  believe,  these  should 
prove  successful,  the  yield  will  be  very  greatly  in- 
creased. The  third  great  difi&culty  has  been  the 
lack  of  capital.  Until  very  recently  all  the  capital 
used  in  developing  these  mines  was  first  obtained 
from  them.  The  people  who  emigrated  there  were 
generally  poor.  Many  were  ruined  in  attempting 
to  get  through  the  cap.  To  carry  on  lode  mining 
requires  capital.  Expensive  machinery  is  needed 
for  hoisting  ore  and  water,  and  for  reducing  the 
ore.  Supplies  of  all  kinds  are  high.  Although 
there  are,  perhaps,  no  richer  mines  in  America 
than  those  of  Colorado,  no  man  of  limited  means 
should  attempt  their  development.  Some  such 
have  been  successful,  but  few  comparatively.  A 
man  or  company  with  fifty  thousand  dollars  would 
be  aliiiost  certain  of  realizing  immense  profits. 

The  principal  towns  are  Denver  and  Central 
City,  the  former  located  on  the  plains,  the  latter 
in  the  mountains.  Denver  is  purely  a  commercial 
town,  there  being  no  mines  in  its  vicinity.  Golden 
City  is  the  legal  capital,  but  Denver  is  the  virtual 
one,  where  the  governor,  secretary  and  surveyor- 
general  reside.  The  population,  about  thirty-five 
thousand,  is  chiefly  from  the  Western  States, 
■whose  customs,^  manners,  and  institutions  they 
have  carried  with  them.  They  have  established 
a  good  common  school  system,  with  excellent  in- 
structors. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

The  Tonthfal  Beailer. 
There  are  two  classes  of  our  young  readers, — 
both  much  longed  for,  to  whom  we  could  recom- 
mend the  subjoined,  stirring  extract  from  the  early 
spiritual  experience  of  Thomas  Story :  for  admo- 
-nition  and  warning  to  those  whom  Satan,  b}'  in- 
sidious device,  and  varied  false  pretences,  would 
persuade  it  to  be  practicable  as  it  is  agreeable  to 
the  natural,  ease-loving,  carnal  will  of  the  unre- 
generate  heajt,  to  be  heirs  of  two  kingdoms;  and 
that  the  self-denial,  with  the  daily  cross,  enjoined 
by  the  dear  Kedeemer  upon  all  His,  is  too  strict 
and  too  severe  for  these  days  of  lofty  babel-build- 
ing, of  much  creaturely  refinement,  ai:d  almost 
world-wide  intellectual  light  and  religious  pro- 
gress. 

To  the  other  class,  how  encouraging  and  animat- 
ing is  the  assurance  herein  conveyed,  that  the 
meek  and  lowly,  self-denying  pilgrim  of  the  cross 
of  Jesus,  80  far  from  following  an  ignis  fatuus  or 
trusting  to  any  cunningly  devised  fable,  is  only  a 
straightforward  follower  of  his  or  her  Lord  in  the 
straight  and  narrow  way  which  He  has  cast  up,  and 
which  leads  through  self-reduction,  mortification, 
and  entire  dependence  on  the  arm  of  Him,  "  with- 
out whom  we  can  do  nothing,"  unto  the  glorious 
liberty  of  the  children  of  God.  To  these  we  would 
particularly  commend  the  essay;  and  bidding  God- 
speed would  say,  press  on.  Let  no  danger  fright 
nor  labour  tire,  till  through  the  low  vestibule  of 
true  humility,  and  through  entire  submission  and 
obedience  to  Christ,  our  ever-living,  ever-abiding 
Advocate  and  High  Priest,  the  immortal  crown, 
through  the  unchangeable  cross,  shall  be  forever 
yours.    The  extract  is  as  followeth  : — 

"  I  was  silent  before  the  Lord,  as  a  child  not 
yet  weaned ;  he  put  words  in  my  mouth,  and  1 
sang  forth  his  praise  with  an  audible  voice.  1 
called  unto  my  God  out  of  the  great  deep ;  he  put 
on  bowels  of  mercy,  and  had  compassion  on  nic, 
because  his  love  was  infinite,  and  his  power  with- 
out measure.  He  called  for  my  life,  and  I  offered 
it  at  his  footstool ;  but  he  gave  it  me  as  a  prey, 
with  unspeakable  addition.  He  called  for  my  will, 
and  I  resigned  it  at  his  call ;  but  he  returned  me 


his  own  in  token  of  his  love.  He  called  for  the 
world,  and  I  laid  it  at  his  feet,  with  the  crowns 
thereof;  I  withheld  them  not  at  the  beckoning  of 
his  hand.  But  mark  the  benefit  of  exchange  ! 
For  he  gave  me,  instead  of  earth,  a  kingdom  of 
eternal  peace,  and  in  lieu  of  the  crowns  of  vanity, 
a  crown  of  glory. 

"They  gazed  upon  me;  they  said  I  was  mad, 
distracted,  and  become  a  fool ;  they  lamented  be- 
cause my  freedom  came.  They  whispered  against 
me  in  the  vanity  of  their  imagination;  but  I  in- 
clined mine  ear  unto  the  whisperings  of  the  Spirit 
of  Truth.  I  said,  what  am  I,  that  I  should  re- 
ceive such  honour?  But  He  removed  the  moun- 
tains out  of  my  way,  and  by  his  secret  workings 
pressed  me  forward."  •  v 


A  Great  City  of  Jews  in  China. 

It  has  been  long  known  that  Jews  existed  in 
China.  From  the  time  when  the  Jesuits  pursued 
their  missionary  efforts  in  the  Celestial  land,  it  has 
been  no  secret  that  here,  as  in  India  and  remoter 
countries  still  small  bands  of  Jews  were  found 
maintaining  their  peculiar  national  characteristics, 
and  engaged  in  industrial  pursuits.  It  was  not 
known,  however,  and  could  hardly  have  been 
imagined,  that  they  existed  in  such  numbers  as 
recent  discoveries  have  shown  they  do.  The  fol- 
lowing interesting  narrrative  is  published  in  the 
Jewish  Chronicle.  The  curious  account  was  re- 
lated to  the  writer  by;  a  Jewish  of&cer  in  the 
British  navy : 

"At  the  breaking  out  of  the  English  war  with 
China,  he  received  his  commission  as  lieutenant, 
and  went  to  the  seat  of  war,  and  served  under 
Commander  Hollins.  Our  friend  was  assigned  the 
command  of  a  small  vessel  carrying  three  guns, 
for  the  purpose  of  penetrating  the  rivers  and 
streams  of  the  interior,  and  preventing  any  hostile 
assemblages.  He  seldom  advanced  further  than 
five  or  six  miles  from  the  principal  rendezvous; 
but  on  one  occasion,  tired  of  cruising  about  in  the 
same  place  so  often,  and  meeting  no  opposition, 
he  proceeded  ten  miles  up  the  river,  and  still  found 
nt)  hindrance.  He  sailed  until  he  had  advanced 
about  thirty  miles  into  the  interior  of  the  country 
pa.ssiug  several  cities  and  villages,  but  seeing  no 
fortifications ;  and  not  being  molested  in  any  way, 
he  was  about  to  retrace  his  steps,  when,  looking 
ahead,  he  thought  that  there  appeared  something 
in  the  distance  resembling  a  fortification.  He 
determined  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  place, 
and  headed  the  ship  to  it.  When  he  approached, 
he  was  surprised  by  seeing  multitudes  of  Chinese 
junks  and  other  small  boats  approaching  the  ves- 
sel. The  deck  was  then  cleared  for  action  in  case 
of  a  fight.  As  the  enemy  approached  nearer  to 
the  ship,  they  let  fly  a  cloud  of  weapons  and  stones, 
which,  however,  did  no  injury.  The  lieutenant, 
thinking  to  scatter  them,  had  one  of  his  guns 
loaded  with  grapeshot,  and  poured  it  into  them 
where  the  crowd  appeared  thickest.  It  must  have 
done  considerable  execution,  for  now  they  raised 
a  yell.  They  attempted  to  climb  up  the  sides, 
but  were  met  on  every  side  by  the  sailors.  Now 
the  fight  began  in  real  earnest.  With  all  their 
guns  employed,  it  was  as  much  as  the  British 
could  do  to  keep  the  natives  from  gaining  a  foot- 
ing on  board  of  the  vessel.  The  Chinese  fought 
desperately;  their  leader — a  tall,  majestic-looking 
man,  wielding  a  long  straight  sword — by  his  pre- 
sence seemed  to  inspire  them  with  increased 
bravery.  Seeing  this,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
capture  him.  He  had  effected  a  footing  on  board 
for  himself  and  a  few  followers — more  were  swarm- 
ing up.  A  shot  through  the  bottom  of  his  canoe 
cut  off  his  retreat ;  there  was  no  hope  for  them 


but  fighting  till  more  came  to  their  relief.  After 
a  brief  struggle,  the  capture  of  the  chief  is  effected, 
and  all  the  belligerents  cease  fighting.  The  British 
vessel  then  attempted  to  make  its  way  out  of  the 
river;  but  tjje  natives,  as  soon  as  they  perceived 
this,  raised  such  a  yell  as  we  never  heard  before, 
and  the  chief,  extending  his  hands,  addressed  his 
captors  in  a  language  which  did  not  resemble  the 
Chinese  in  any  respect.    The  lieutenant  was  as- 
tonished at  recognizing  the  familiar  tone  of  the 
Hebrew  language.    Thanks  to  his  parents,  in  hi^ 
youth  he  had  received  a  good  Hebrew  education, 
and  was  able  to  carry  on  a  conversation  in  th«< 
Hebrew  language  with  the  chief,  who  told  him  ii 
he  would  give  him  up,  he  would  promise  that  thej 
would  not  be  molested,  but  permitted  a  free  egress, 
and  also,  if  he  desired,  he  would  show  him  tluj 
city.    The  officer  accepted  the  proposition,  andi 
accompanied  by  him  as  a  safeguard,  and  also  i 
body  of  men  from  the  ship,  they  visited  the  town 
It  was  an  immense  city,  surrounded  on  all  sidei. 
by  walls  and  fortifications,  and  contained  over  on<l'! 
million  of  inhabitants,  all  Jews.  In  no  other  par 
of  the  Chinese  Empire  are  there  any  Jews.  Her 
they  are  allowed  every  privilege.    They  can  carr 
their  produce  to  other  cities,  and  trade  with  themJ 
but  are  not  allowed  to  emigrate.  They  have  theil 
own  laws ;  and  their  chief  officer  is  a  Jewisl k 
Rabbi,  who,  with  twenty  others,  enact  laws,  delF 
cide  disputes,  and  deal  out  justice  to  the  inhalp 
itants  of  the  city.    In  this  tribunal  is  vested  thl"! 
power  of  life  and  death,  and  from  their  decisio 
there  is  no  appeal.    They  keep  a  standing  arm 
of  the  young  men  of  the  place  in  order  to  prote( 
their  city.    Their  laws  command  the  observanclff 
of  the  Jewish  religion;  but  their  rites  and  cen 
monies  differ  from  ours  in  many  respects.  Thd 
observe  the  Sabbath  on  what  is  to  us  Thursda; 
but  still  they  call  it  the  seventh-day.  Their  syn; 
gogues  are  the  most  beautiful  buildings  that  ai 
to  be  seen  in  the  empire.    They  are  all  built  il" 
one  style,  which  resembles  a  mixture  of  the  Goth 
and  Corinthian,  and  are  ornamented  by  beautifv 
pagodas.    Each  synagogue  is  capable  of  holdir 
over  two  thousand  worshippers,  and  generally  co 
sists  of  a  large  hall,  with  an  arched  roof,  all 
stained  glass,  which  presents  a  beautiful  appci 
a  nee.    The  roof  is  supported  by  pillars  of  vari 
gated  marble,  ornamented  by  fine  porcelain  ccj 
nices.    The  holy  ark  is  a  beautiful  structure 
itself,  and  is  approached  by  nine  steps  of  t 
whitest  marble.    On  opening  the  doors  and  dra 
ing  the  curtain,  the  whole  building  is  flooded 
the  light  which  issues  forth.    In  every  availal: 
spot  inside  the  ark  candles  are  placed,  which  a 
kept  burning  -continually,  but  still  are  not  seej 
The  effect,  as  may  be  imagined,  is  beautiful 
eaeh  house  of  worship  are  three  '  saphorim,'  whi 
are  written  on  pure  white  vellum.  These 
handled  with  the  greatest  care,  and  only  by  t 
priest  himself.    Women  are  not  allowed  to  enlj 
the  synagogues,  except  on  holidays  and  days 
festivity.    In  the  aggregate,  their  rules  are 
strict  accordance  with  our  religion,  and  are  sen 
ble  in  themselves.    The  military  leader  who  hi 
been  taken  prisoner,  together  with  the  pries 
spared  no  pains  to  make  themselves  understoi! 
explaining  everything  ^hich  they  thought  woi 
prove  interesting. 

"The  party  spent  about  six  hours  examinij 
the  place,  and  then  returned  to  the  ship  laden  w 
presents,  which  to  them  were  curiosities.  1 
officer  has  still  in  his  possession  several  cabindi 
not  over  four  feet  square,  which  contain  over  th 
hundred  drawers  and  secret  places.   The  most 
teresting  curiosity  which  he  received  was  a  Pra 
Book  written  in  Chaldaic,  on  vellum,  which 
presented  to  the  British  Museum.    Several  li  li 
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irticles  yet  remain  in  his  possession,  which  are 
highly  treasured  by  him. 

"  Thus  a  community  of  Israelites  exists  in  Ori- 
ivcl  Sntal  China  never  heard  of  before,  yet  consisting 
3f  over  1,000,000  of  souls,  speaking  the  original 
sacred  tongue,  keeping  their  own  laws,  and  pos- 
sessing documents  which  record  their  history 
housands  of  years  ago." 
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From  "  The  British  Friend"  of  1853. 

ome  Aeeonnt  of  the  Life  and  Gonvinecment  of 
Mary  Brantingliam. 

DICTATED  TO  A  FRIEND. 

For  the  instruction  of  my  children,  not  wishing 
ts  publication,  I  have  often  felt  inclined  to  leave 
)ehind  me,  a  brief  account  of  the  most  remarkable 
ccurrences  which  have  befallen  me  in  my  pil- 
criniage  through  this  vale  of  tears. 

I  was  born  in  a  village  called  Croglyn,  in  the 
ast  part  of  Cumberland,  about  the  middle  of  the 
Second  month,  1751,  o.  s.  My  parents,  Launcelot 
ind  Ann  Martin,  were  honest  well-disposed  people, 
n  low  ciscumstances,  so  that  they  could  not  give 
is  such  an  education  as  they  would  have  liked ; 
he  want  of  which  is  as  much  to  be  lamented  by 
is  as  its  acquisition  is  to  be  prized  by  those  who 
j^jjj  lave  it.  I  was  naturally  of  a  weak  constitution, 
j|  >roducing  a  great  depression  of  spirits,  which,  to- 

I  ;ether  with  believing  myself  of  a  weak  intellectual 
apacity,  often  made  me  travel  heavily  on  through 
he  gloom  of  pensiveness  j  this  was  increased  by 
he  sorrowful  apprehension  that  my  parents  might 
e  taken  from  us  in  early  life,  and  no  one  left  to 
upport  us  in  our  tender  years,  which  was  verified 
n  the  death  of  my  father  about  the  11th  year  of 

II  uy  age,  having  two  brothers  older  and  a  sister 
ounger  than  myself.  Notwithstanding  these 
loomy  anticipations,  I  was  of  a  lively,  gay  dispo- 
ition,  which  led  me  to  delight  in  vain  amuse- 
aents,  and  though  often,  when  I  went  with  my 
ompanions  to  the  dance,  I  felt  such  a  load  of  con- 
iction  as  to  make  me  weep  loy  the  way,  yet  the 

II  ausic  for  a  few  minutes  stifled  the  voice  of  my 
ouscience.    But  again  and  again  was  I  so  power- 
ully  pleaded  with,  that  I  sometimes  resumed  my 
eat  to  weep ;  and  when  asked  the  cause,  replied, 
I  had  a  pain  at  my  heart,"  which  had  been  the 
ase  more  or  less  from  iny  infancy,  but  I  made  it 
n  excuse.    Many  were  the  bitter  weepings  I  had 
'j|a  my  own  home,  but  I  did  not  know  what  these 
onvictions  were,  or  what  they  proceeded  from, 
I  jostly  attributing  them  (through  the  suggestions 
f  the  grand  adversary  of  my  soul's  happiness)  to 
weakness  of  capacity,  or  bashfulness  in  not  being 
ble  to  appear  like  othprs.    I  often  made  resolu- 
ions  to  g»  no  more,  and  that,  if  my  aunt,  with 
fhom  I  then  lived,  would  say  I  should  not,  it 
?ould  be  a  help  to  me,  and  this  my  earnest  desire 
?ould  be  accomplished  :  for  the  spirit  truly  was 
eady,  but  the  flesh  was  weak. 

I  had  in  my  early  years,  strong  desires  to  be- 
ome  good,  and  loved  the  company  of  old  people, 
nd  such  as  were  esteemed  religious.  I  went  to 
he  church  diligently,  and  said  my  prayers  regu- 
arly  every  night  when  I  went  to  bed.  One  even- 
Dg  I  w^nt  to  the  house  of  one  who  was  esteemed 
he  most  pious  of  our  little  group,  and  found  her 
In  her  knees  reading  the  first  chapter  of  John ; 
he  wept,  and  seemed  very  much  broken  and  ten- 
lered ;  I  wondered  what  should  make  her  weep, 
J  »ut  thought  it  must  be  something  that  was  good; 
md  I  resolved  that  the  first  opportunity  I  had  I 
yould  kneel  down  and  read  this  chapter,  suppos- 
ng  there  must  be  something  in  the  posture,  for  I 
lad  read  and  heard  it  read  many  times  :  I  did  so, 
ind  was  made  to  weep  exceedingly,  and  was  terri- 
ied  at  the  thoughts  of  having  offended  the  Al- 
nighty. 
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Soon  after  this  I  left  my  uncle's  and  went  to 
another  situation,  and  continued  to  have  great 
exercise  of  mind,  still  earnestly  desiring  to  be 
good,  but  had  no  outward  help,  and  was  a  stranger 
to  that  which  was  inward.  I  endeavored  to  dis- 
charge my  duty  both  to  my  Maker  and  to  my 
master,  as  well  as  lay  in  my  power.  On  First-day 
I  went  "to  church  under  very  great  exercise  of 
mind ;  as  I  entered  the  door,  I  felt  as  if  the  people 
were  standing  like  dead  pillars;  I  sat  down  on  the 
first  seat  I  came  to,  and  said  in  my  heart,  "  0  Lord, 
must  I  die  also,"  after  which  I  was  soon  relieved 
of  my  exercise. 

I  lived  now  at  a  farm-house,  and  on  the  day 
called  Good  Friday,  I  was  under  groat  exercise  of 
mind,  working  in  a  field  through  which  was  a  foot- 
path, and  several  persons  going  to  church,  I 
thought  a  good  deal  about  it,  and  when  no  more 
were  coming,  I  went  into  a  corner  of  the  field  and 
knelt  down  and  prayed  that  if  there  were  any  sin 
in  not  going  to  church,  it  might  not  be  laid  to  my 
charge  whilst  I  was  discharging  my  duty  as  a  ser- 
vant. I  passed  on  for  some  time  much  the  same 
way,  when  another  very  serious  exercise  befel  me, 
the  greatest  I  had  ever  had,  viz.,  the  grevious 
weight  and  nature  of  sin ;  I  strove  to  discharge 
my  duty  in  every  respect  as  strictly  as  possible ; 
but  the  more  I  strove  to  be  good,  the  worse  I 
seemed  to  grow,  and  it  often  felt  as  if  the  clouds 
were  upon  my  back  as  I  walked  along  almost 
double  through  the  weight  of  exercise  that  was 
upon  me,  and  did  not  feel  worthy  or  able  to  look 
up,  yet  no  particular  sin  was  pointed  out  to  me. 
My  sleep  and  appetite  left  me,  which  was  very 
trying  to  me  in  my  place  of  hard  service;  and 
when  asked  the  cause,  I  still  made  use  of  my  old 
excuse,  the  pain  at  my  heart.  The  grand  adver- 
sary suggested  that  if  I  would  go  among  the 
papists,  their  priests  could  forgive  sin,  and  I  should 
then  bcrelieved,  but  being  of  a  backward  disposi- 
tion, I  did  not  know  how  to  get  introduced  to 
them.  A  labouring  man  working  on  the  farm, 
who  came  from  a  place  where  a  papist  priest  lived, 
I  concluded  I  would  apply  to  him  next  day  to  get 
me  a  place  in  a  certain  family  where  a  priest  was 
kept,  and  felt  a  little  relieved  by  this  resolution ; 
only  that  what  a  fool  I  had  been  to  have  been  so 
long  distressed,  when  this  would  have  relieved  me 
at  once;  but,  i#ay  I  not  add,  the  kind  hand  of 
Providence  preserved  me  in  the  hour  of  tempta- 
tion. At  night  when  I  went  to  bed,  I  knelt  down 
as  usual  to  say  the  Lord's  Prayer,  when  I  was 
seized  with  an  awful  fear  and  trembling,  such  as 
I  had  never  experienced  before,  and  for  a  few 
seconds  did  not  know  whether  I  was  in  the  body 
or  not,  when  I  heard  a  voice  as  loud  as  thunder 
in  my  understanding,  which  said,  "Thou  mayest 
as  well  worship  the  posts  of  thy  bed ;  they  are  the 
work  of  men's  hands,  and  so  are  their  dead  images, 
and  none  can  forgive  sins  but  God  alone."  As 
seon  as  I  came  to  myself  I  got  into  bed,  and  had 
such  a  night's  sleep  as  I  had  not  had  for  some 
weeks.  In  the  morning  I  expected  all  the  family 
had  heard  the  voice,  it  appeared  so  loud  that  the 
whole  house  seemed  to  be  shaken  ;  but  as  no  one 
mentioned  it,  I  concluded  no  one  heard  it. 

My  health  was  now  alarmingly  on  the  decline. 
Notwithstanding  this  remarkable  warning,  I  left 
this  place  and  went  to  live  with  a  priest,  where  I 
hoped  to  meet  with  all  that  I  had  been  in  search 
of,  but  was  lamentably  disappointed;  here  was 
music  and  card-playing,  with  which  I  was  exceed- 
ingly dissatisfied,  so  that  I  only  staid  six  months 
there.  I  then  went  to  a  public  house,  but  my 
health  being  still  poor,  I  only  stayed  four  months; 
and  having  no  home  to  go  to,  my  situation  became 
very  serious ;  but  when  I  went  to  my  brother's 
I  soon  regained  my  health ;  here  nothing  par- 


ticular occurred,  yet  my  exercise  continued  with 
me. 

Another  year  was  passed  in  the  country,  where 
mirth  and  jollity  abounded,  of  which  I  took  my 
full  share,  though  often  with  great  reluctance; 
and  I  mostly  felt  that  my  condemnation  was  more 
than  equal  to  my  pleasure.  At  last  it  seemed  the 
will  of  Providence  that  I  should  become  more 
fully  acquainted  with  Himself  than  I  had  been. 
The  term  at  which  servants  are  hired  coming  on, 
I  surrendered  my  place,  and  although  many  offered 
to  hire  me,  I  had  not  freedom  to  engage  with  any; 
and  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  Joseph 
Makepeace,  a  Friend  of  Newbeggen,  in  Derwent, 
wanted  a  housekeeper  at  the  same  time,  and 
though  many  offered  he  had  not  freedom  to  hive 
any;  so  we  both  wanted  when  the  term  was  fully 
expired,  and  that  morning  as  he  was  considering 
on  his  bed  what  he  should  do,  it  was  shown  him 
that  he  must  go  to  Austin,  (Alston,)  a  distance  of 
twenty  miles;  he  went  accordingly,  and  met  with 
a  Friend,  whom  he  asked  if  he  could  help  him  to 
a  housekeeper?  The  Friend  replied  that  there 
was  one  young  woman  who  had  left  her  place,  and 
was  in  want  of  one,  mentioning  me.  J.  M.  then 
saw  clearly  that  I  was  the  one  for  him,  and  sent 
the  Friend  to  engage  me,  which  he  did ;  I  was  then 
in  the  22d  year  of  my  age.  After  making  some 
inquiry  who  and  what  he  was,  I  found  he  was  a 
Quaker,  to  which  I  objected,  because  I  thought 
he  would  not  suffer  singing  and  dancing  in  his 
house,  which  I  was  loath  to  give  up,  notwithstand- 
ing I  had  suffered  so  much  on  account  of  it;  but 
having  agreed  to  go  to  one  unseen,  there  seemed 
no  way  but  of  going  to  see  him,  hoping  that  he 
would  not  like  me;  however,  on  the  contrary,  he 
was  much  pleased  with  me.  This  was  in  tlie  year 
1773. 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  Woodpecker. 
In  our  wanderings  through  the  woodlands  of 
this  section,  we  have,  with  much  regret,  noticed 
the  annual  decrease  in  numbers  of  the  whole  tribe 
of  woodpeckers.  One  cause  of  this  may  doubt- 
lessly be  attributed  to  the  clearing  off  of  the  forest, 
whereby  places  for  building  their  nests  and  rear- 
ing their  young  are  no  longer  to  be  found ;  but 
by  far  the  greater  part  is  owing  to  their  being 
constantly  hunted  by  almost  every  man  and  boy 
who  is  'able  to  procure  a  gun. — It  is  a  sorrowful 
fact  that  many  farmers  advocate  the  destruction 
of  these  birds,  and  indeed  of  all  birds,  and  do  all 
they  can  to  drive  them  from  our  midst,  the  result 
of  which  is  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  insects 
whose  habits  are  so  destructive  to  vegetable  life. 
This  destructive  warfare  is  not  only  ungenerous 
and  unjust,  as  waged  against  defenceless  and  in- 
nocent victims,  but  is  against  the  interests  of 
the  destroyers  themselves.  Any  one  who  will 
take  the  trouble  to  watc|i  some  of  the  woodpecker 
tribe  for  a  single  season,  and  note  with  what 
eagerness  they  examine  every  tree  in  the  orchard 
and  in  the  forest,  in  search  of  their  favourite  food 
— the  larva  of  insects — will  doubtlessly  see 
enough  to  satisfy  himself  that  they  are  among  his 
best  friends  instead  of  being  his  enemies,  and  will 
then  throw  around  them  every  protection  in  his 
power. 

The  amount  of  labour  that  these  birds  perform 
in  order  to  obtain  their  food,  is  often  truly  sur- 
prising. An  instance  of  this  kind  Jateiy  came 
under  our  notice,  which  well  illustrates  this  point. 
A  pair  of  red-headed  wodpeckers  were  frequently 
seen  in  a  small  strip  of  woods  late  last  autumn, 
and  as  the  most  of  that  species  had  already  gone 
to  other  climes,  these  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  owner  of  the  woods.    For  several  days  they 
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were  noticed  around  the  top  of  a  white  oak  tree 
that  had  just  begun  to  show  signs  of  decay,  and 
seemed  very  industrious,  pecking  away  at  the 
limbs  as  if  in  search  of  food.  A  short  time  after 
they  had  disappeared,  the  owner  thinking  the 
tree  was  on  the  decline,  cut  it  down,  when  it  was 
found  that  several  holes  had  been  drilled  in  the 
limbs  by  those  birds.  One  of  these  we  noticed 
was  made  into  the  centre  of  a  limb  three  inches 
in  diameter,  in  order  to  obtain  the  larva  of  a  spe- 
cies of  insect  (the  hvprestis,')  which  is  very  de- 
structive to  the  trees  in  which  they  are  found. 
The  grub  had  doubtlessly  been  caught  by  the  bird, 
as  its  operations  had  ceased  at  that  spot,  and  it 
was  not  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  limb.  This 
hole  was  funnel-shaped,  more  than  an  inch  in  di- 
ameter at  the  top,  and  one  and  a  half  inches  deep, 
extending  to  the  centre  of  the  limb  where  the 
grub  had  been  at  work.  As  the  limb  was  per- 
fectly sound  and  the  wood  as  solid  as  that  of  the 
white  oak  usually  is,  we  can  form  some  idea  of 
the  immense  labour  required  of  the  bird  to  drill 
such  a  hole,  and  we  must  give  it  credit  for  very 
persevering  habits,  as  it  doubtlessly  required 
many  hours  of  toil  for  it  to  perforate  this  solid 
oak  to  obtain  for  itself  less  than  half  a  breakfast, 
and  that  too  when  a  profusion  of  other  kinds  of 
food  much  more  readily  obtainable  was  near  at 
hand. 

But  what  shall  we  say  of  the  instinct  that 
would  point  out  to  a  bird  the  exact  spot  where  a 
grub,  one  and  a  half  inches  beneath  the  surface, 
was  gnawing  away  at  the  very  vitals  of  the  treor' 
Surely  such  instinct  must  approach  nearly  to  rea- 
son, that  would  teach  it  to  apply  its  acute  ear,  so 
as  to  detect,  by  the  slight  noise  made,  the  pre- 
sence of  a  grub  in  its  dark  retreat,  and  to  know 
that  it  would  furnish  a  delicious  morsel  for  a 
meal  !  After  observing  such  a  monument  of 
labour  for  so  small  a  recotnpense,  we  feel  more 
than  ever  tliat  the  red-head,  and  indeed  all  the 
tribe  of  woodpeckers,  are  the  farmers'  friends,  and 
that  if  farmers  consult  their  own  interests  in  the 
future  they  will  protect  such  birds  from  the  mur- 
derous assaults  of  all  unthinking  men  and  boys. — 
Germanlown  Telegraph. 


Then,  in  those  beautiful  flays  of  spring, 

With  hearts  as  light  as  the  wild-bird's  wing, 

Flinging  their  tasks  and  their  toys  aside, 

Gay  little  groups  through  the  wood-paths  glide, 

Peeping  and  peering  among  the  trees 

As  they  scent  its  breath  on  the  passing  breeze, 

Hunting  about  among  lichens  grey, 

And  the  tangled  mosses  beside  the  way, 

Till  they  catch  the  glance  of  its  quiet  eye, 

Like  light  that  breaks  through  ajcloudy  sky. 

For  me  sweet  blossom,  thy  tendrils  cling 
Round  my  heart  of  hearts,  as  in  (-hildhood's  spring, 
And  thy  breath,  as  it  floats  on  the  wandering  air. 
Wakes  all  the  music  of  memory  there. 
Thou  recallest  the  time  when  a^feailess  child, 
I  roved  all  day  through  the  wood-walks  wild. 
Seeking  thy  blossoms  by  bank  and  brae 
Wherever  the  snow-drifts  had  melted  away. 

Now  as  I'linger  'mid, crowds  alone, 

Hiiunted  by  echoes  of  music  flown, 

When  the  shadows  deepen  around  my  way, 

And  the  light  of  reason  but  leads  astray, 

When  affections,  nurtured  with  fondest  care 

In  the  trusting  heart,  become  traitors  there, 

When,^weary  of  all  that  the  world  bestows, 

I  turn  to  nature  for  calm  repose, 

How  fain  my  spirit,  in  some  far  glen, 

Would  fold  her^wings  mid  thy  flowers  again.' 

S.  H.  Whitman,  Providence. 


Selected 

THE  TRAILING  ARRUTUS. 
There's  a  flower  that  grows  by  the  greenwood  tree, 
In  its  de.<!oi;ite  beauty  more  dear  to  me, 
Than  all  thiit  b;isk  in  the  noontide  beam, 
Through  llie  long,  bright  summer  by  fount  and  stream. 
Like  a  pure  hope,  nursed  beneath  sorrow's  wing, 
Its  timid  buds  from  the  cold  moss  spring, 
Their  delicate  hues  like  the  pink  sea-shell. 
Or  the  shaded  blush  of  the  hyacinth's  bell, 
Their  breath  more  sweet  than  the  faint  perfume 
That  breathes  from  the  bridal  orange-bloora. 

It  is  not  found  by  the  garden  wall, 
It  wreaths  uo  brow  in  the  festal  hall. 
But  it  dwells  in  the  depths  of  the  shadowy  wood, 
And  shines,  like  a  star,  in  thasolitiide. 
Never  did  numbers  its  name  prolong. 
Ne'er  hath  it  floated  ou  wings  of  .song,  ^ 
Bard  and  minstrel  have  pas.^ed  it  liy. 
And  left  it,  in  siieuce  and  shade,  to  die. 
But  with  joy  to  its  cmdle  the  wild-bees  come, 
And  praise  its  beauty  with  drony  hum, 
And  children  love,  in  the  season  of  spring, 
To  watch  for  ita  earliest  blossoming. 

In  the  dewy  morn  of  an  April  day, 
When  the  traveller  lingers  along  the  way, 
When  the  sod  is  sprinkled  with  tender  green, 
■Where  rivuUiB  water  the  earth,  unseen, 
When  the  Moating  fringe  on  the  maple's  cftst, 
Rivals  the  tulip's  crimson  vest. 
And  the  budding  leaves  of  the  birch-trees  throw 
A  trembling  shade  on  the  furf  below, 
Whin  my  flower  awakes  from  its  dreaming  rest, 
And  yields  its  lips  to  the  sweet  t.ouih-we«t  


THE  VALUE  OF  A  LITTLE. 
Do  thy  little,  doit  well ; 
Do  what  right  and  reason  tell ; 
Do  what  wrong  and  sorrow  claim. 
Conquer  sin  and  cover  shame. 

Do  thy  little,  though  it  be 
Dreariness  and  drudgery; 
They  whom  Christ  apostles  made 
"Gathered  fragments'"  when  he  bade. 

Do  thy  little,  never  mind 
Though  thy  brethren  be  unkind  ; 
Though  the  men  who  ought  to  smile 
Mock  and  taunt  ihee  for  a  while. 

Do  thy  little,  never  fear 
While  thy  Saviour  standeth  near  ; 
Let  the  world  its  javelins  throw. 
On  thy  way  undaunted  go. 

Do  thy  little,  God  has  made 
Million  leaves  for  forest  shade; 
Smallest  stars  their  glory  bring, 
God  employeth  everything. 

Do  thy  liule,  and  when  thou^ 
Feelcst  ou  thy  pallid  brow, 
Ere  has  fled  thy  vital  breath, 
Cold  and  damp  the  sweat  of  death, 

Then  the  little  thou  hast  done — 
Little  battles  thou  hast  won, 
Liltlc  nuitteries  achieved. 
Little  wants  with  care  relieved, 
Liule  wolds  in  love  expressed. 
Little  wrongs  at  once  confessed| 
Little  favors  kindly  done, 
Little  toils  thou  didst  not  shun, 
Little  graces  meekly  worn, 
Little  slights  with  patience  borne — 

These  shall  crown  the  pillowed  head, 
Holy  light  upon  thee  shed; 
These  arc  treasures  that  shall  rise 
Far  beyond  the  smiling  skies. 

These  to  thee  shall  all  bo  given 
For  thy  heritage  in  heaven. 
These  shall  all  perfume  the  air, 
When  the  spirit  enters  there. 

Yet  they  still  will  linger  here, 
And  thy  name  shall  long  endear, 
For  a  legacy  shall  be 
In  their  deathless  memory. 


Selected. 


The  principles  of  Friends  are  the  truth;  the 
desire  of  my  soul  is,  that  you  may  come  to  have  a 
perfect  knowlcdye  and  understand iny  of  them, 


and  that  you  may  abide  in  them.  This  is  the 
great  travail  and  exercise  of  my  soul  for  you — A 
Mother's  Legacy  to  her  Daughter. 

(lalDine. 

Alexander  the  Great  died  of  the  common  remit- 
tent fever  at  Babylon,  and  Oliver  Cromwell  was 
carried  off  by  ague.  A  few  doses  of  .quinine  would, 
doubtless,  have  saved  their  lives,  and  might  have 
materially  influenced  the  course  of  history.  But 
when  the  great  Macedonian  expired,  the  medici- 1 
nal  virtues  of  Peruvian  bark,  produced  by  the  t 
Chinchona  trees,  were  unknown  outside  their  na-  ' 
live  forests ;  and  when  the  Lord  Protector  breathed 
his  last,  they  were  just  beginning  to  be  known  in ' 
London.  Since  then  the  Value  of  quinine  has 
been  generally  appreciated  ;  and  who  shall  say 
how  many  valuable  lives  are  daily  saved  by  its 
administration  ?  In  low,  marshy  situations,  where 
ague  prevails,  and  in  the  tropics,  it  has  become 
indispensable.  All  the  pluck,  enterprise,  and  de- 
votion of  modern  explorers,  would,  in  many  instan- 
ces, have  been  completely  neutralized  by  deadly 
climates,  if  it  had  not  been  for  abundant  supplies 
of  this  medicine ;  and,  aided  by  the  same  silent 
agent,  Europeans  have  been  able  to  plant  happy 
homes  in  districts  which,  without  this  poweriul 
aid,  would  have  been  simply  their  burial  places. 

About  4,200,000  pounds  of  Peruvian  Bark  are 
imported  annually  into  England  alone;  and  the 
yearly  demand  for  this  drug,  made  upon  the  South 
American  Chinchona  forests,  including  those  of 
New  Granada,  Ecuador,  Peru,  and  Bolivia,  is 
probably  not  below  3,000,000  pounds.  Even  if. 
this  quantity  were  collected  with  due  regard  for* 
the  lives  of  the  trees  producing  it — which  is  not 
the  case — the  drain  would  be  enormous;  but  when 
we  consider  that  the  Chinchonas  do  not  form 
entire  forests  by  themselves,  but  grow  isolated 
amongst  other  trees — that  the  most  reckless  sys- 
tem has  been  and  is  pursued  in  gathering  their 
product,  and  that  this  pernicious  system  has  been 
followed  for  several  centuries,  we  cannot  wonder 
that  whole  regions,  formerly  abounding  in  bark, 
are  now  stripped  of  it.  The  present  high  price 
for  bark  have  induced  the  natives  to  search  the 
remotest  parts.  Wilds  never  before  trodden  by 
civilized  man  have  been  visited  ;  and  many  a  poor, 
cascariUero,  or  bark  collector,  losing  his  way,  has  • 
laid  down  his  life  in  search  of  that  medicine  which  ■ 
was  to  save  the  lives  of  others. 

Such,  however,  is  the  recklessness  pursued  in 
collecting  bark,  and  tiie  never  ceasing  and  daily: 
increasing  demand  for  it,  that  even  the  reniotesti 
quinine-yielding  forests  will  be  exhausted,  and  the 
most  valuable  kinds  become  as  extinct  as  the  Moas 
of  New  Zealand,  or  the  Dodo  of  Mauritius.  How 
gre;it  will  be  the  distress  when  the  supply  at  length 
fails,  when  the  poor  fever-stricken  patients  haver 
to  siu'h  in  vain  for  the  sovereign  remedy,  and  the! 
physicians  unable  to  find  a  suitable  substitute ! 
Even  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  dominion  over 
South  America,  men  like  Joseph  de  Jussius,  the 
Ulloas,  Buiz,  Ravon,  and  Humboldt,  urged  the 
imperative  necessity  of  the  government  taking  the 
Cliiiichona  forests  under  its  protection  ;  but  no- 
thing was  done,  when  the  revolution  deprived  the 
crown  of  Castile  and  Leon  of  its  first  jewels.  The 
republican  governments  were  too  reckless  and  too 
weak  to  enforce  any  laws  by  which  forests  of  not 
only  natural,  but  cosmopolitan  importance  might 
be  protected.  Meanwhile  the  danger  of  seeing 
them  exhausted  has  approached  our  very  door  in 
some  of  our  colonies.  * 

Quinine  is  now  equal  in  value  to  gold.  Ere 
long  it  will  be  so  high  in  price  that  only  the 
wealthy  will  be  able  to  buy  it ;  and  large  armies 
will  have  to  go  without  it,  when,  at  the  present 
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ime,  no  less  than  $200,000  are  spent  annually  to 
upply  British  India  alone.  —  Spruce  justly 
laid,  that  whatever  plant  is  needful  to  man,  must 
iltimately  be  cultivated  by  him.  Nature  may 
field  for  a  long  series  of  years  unfailing  crops  : 
)ut  unless  aided  by  artificial  means,  they  will 
Wi|  iltimately  fail.  Convinced  of  this  truism,  the 
ultivation  of  Cliinchona  trees  in  Europe  and  in 
.he  East  and  West  Indies  was  advocated  by  Ger- 
nan,  Dutch,  and  English  men  of  science  years 
iici-'  igo ;  but  for  a  long  time  their  memoirs  and  writ- 
ngs  were  ignored  by  men  in  office,  until  at  last, 
n  1852,  the  Dutch  government  led  the  way 
n  introducing  the  bark  trees  into  Java.  Un- 
brtunately,  the  Dutch  got  hold  of  quite  a 
vorthless  species,  {^Chinchona  Pahudiava,^  and 
iid  not  succeed  in  propagating  the  better  kinds ; 
ind  as  the  whole  cultivation  was  necessarily  an 
ixperiment,  they  met  with  many  disappointments, 
md  incurred  great  expenses.  Nevertheless,  the 
jartial  success  was  so  encouraging,  and  the 
irgency  of  the  case  so  great,  that  in  1859,  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  India,  charged  Clements 
El.  Markham  with  superintending  the  introduc- 
iion  of  quinine-yielding  trees  into  our  Indian 
)ossession8.  —  Spruce  and  Prichett,  the  agents 
)f  C.  R.  Markham  employed  in  other  districts, 
(nd  presents  of  living  plants  from  the  Dutch  gov- 
irnment,  have  enabled  the  author  to  establish 
lourishing  plantations  in  the  Neilgherry  Hills, 
Dargeeling  and  Ceylon  ;  and,  iu  all  human  pro- 
jability,  we  may  confidently  look  forward  to  a 
;oodly  supply  of  quinine  and  chinchonine  at  the 
ifj  rery  time  when  the  South  American  forests  are 
foi  approaching  exhaustion. — London  Athenaum. 


The  need  of  being  brought  to  feel  that  we  are 
niserable  and  lost  sinners  without  the  Saviour; 
ind  that  the  Spirit  of  Truth  is  a  convincer  of  sin 
hefore  he  becomes  the  comforter  of  his  people. — 
D  !  if  I  could  lay  down  nothing  but  the  comforts 
)f  the  gospel,  ye  would  fly  to  them  as  flies  do  to 
loney.  When  ye  come  to  be  ill,  ye  send  for  the 
slergyman.  Ah  !  you  all  want  your  minister  then 
0  come  and  give  you  consoling  words.  But,  if 
16  be  an  honest  man,  he  will  not  give  some  of  you 
particle  of  consolation.  He  will  not  commence 
poor  pouring  oil  when  the  knife  would  be  better.  I 
trant  to  make  a  man  feel  his  sins  before  I  dare  tell 
!iim  anything  about  Christ.  I  want  to  probe  into 
lis  soul  and  make  him  feel  that  he  is  lost,  before 
[  tell  him  anything  about  the  purchased  blessing, 
[t  is  the  ruin  of  many  to  tell  them,  "Now  just 
believe  on  Christ,  and  that  is  all  you  havcto  do." 
[f,  instead  of  dying,  they  get  better,^  they  rise  up 
white-washed  hypocrites — that  is  all.  I  have 
heard  of  a  city  missionary  who  kept  a  record  of 
two  thousand  persons  who  were  supposed  to  be  on 
their  death-beds,  but  recovered,  and  whom  he 
should  have  put  down  as  converted  persons  had 
they  died  ;  and  how  many  do  you  think  lived  a 
christian  life  afterwards  out  of  the  two  thousand  ? 
Not  two.  Positively  he  could  only  find  one  who 
was  found  to  live  afterwards  in  the  fear  of  God. 
Is  it  not  horrible  that  when  men  and  women  come 
^0  die,  they  should  cry,  "comfort,  comfort?"  and 
that  hence  their  friends  conclude  that  they  ar^ 
children  of  God,  while,  after  all,  they  have  no 
right  to  consolation,  but  are  intruders  upon  the 
enclosed  grounds  of  the  blessed  God.  O  God, 
may  these  people  ever  be  kept  from  having  com- 
fort where  they  have  no  right  to  it !  Have  you 
the  other  blessings  ?  Have  you  had  the  convic- 
tion of  sin  '{  Have  you  ever  felt  your  guilt  before 
God  ?  Have  your  souls  been  humbled  at  J esus' 
feet  ?  And  have  you  been  made  to  look  to  calvary 
alone  for  your  refuge  7  If  not,  you  have  no  right 
to  consolation.    Do  not  take  an  atom  of  it.  The 


Spirit  is  a  convincer  before  he  is  a  comforter;  and 
you  must  have  the  other  operations  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  before  you  can  derive  anything  from  this. 
—  (J.  H.  Spurgeon. 

Objeetions  to  the  Cnstom  of  Wearing  Monrning. 

Because  black  is  expressive  of  horror  and  de- 
spair, which  are  inconsistent  with  the  christian  re- 
ligion, which  tells  us  to  "mourn  not  as  those  with- 
out hope."  While  some  unenlightened  nations 
portray  their  grief  by  wearing  white,  to  signify 
the  purity  of  the  departed,  others  blue,  to  typify 
the  bright  world  to  which  they  have  gone,  and 
still  others  yellow,  emblem  of  the  sere  and  faded 
leaf — why  should  we  resort  to  black,  which  tor- 
tures the  heart  with  thoughts  of  gloom  and  night 
only  ? 

Because  there  is  no  moral  obligation  to  wear  it, 
though  some  persons  seem  to  put  it  on  as  a  reli- 
gious duty,  perhaps  unconsciously,  as  a  penance 
for  having  beefftoo  gay  and  glaring  in  their  dress 
at  other  times.  True,  we  read  in  the  Bible  of 
"  days  of  mourning"  for  the  dead  ;  but  the  mourn- 
ing of  that  period  consisted  of  sackcloth  and  ;ishe3, 
worn  in  humiliation,  far  different  from  the  costly 
bombazine  and  crape  of  the  present  day.  We  are 
commanded  to  "  rend  our  hearts,  and  not  our  gar- 
ments," for  "  God  looketh  not  on  the  outward 
appeaVance."  We  not  only  fail  to  discover  any 
pr£pept  or  example  in  the  scriptures  for  the  prac- 
tice, but  also  find  some  of  the  most  excellent  of 
the  earth,  including  pious  ministers,  who  entirely 
disapprove  of  the  custom,  which  is  only  one  of 
the  fashions  of  the  world. 

Because  mourning  in  itself,  as  a  dress,  is  un- 
sightly, and  repulsive.  It  disfigures  the  lovely, 
and  makes  the  unlovely  more  unlovely  still. 
Above  all  things,  it  is  misplaced  when  put  on 
children,  those  sunbeams  of  our  home,  intended 
to  gladden  and  beautify  the  domestic  circle ;  who 
seldom  realize  the  nature  or  extent  of  a  bereave- 
ment, soon  forgetting  all  trouble  in  their  joyous 
play.  O !  why  should  the  butterfly  wings  be 
dipped  in  ink  ! 

Because  it  is  an  intrusive  custom,  obliging  us 
to  put  away  thoughts  of  the  cherished  de;<d,  to 
consider  "  wherewithal  shall  we  be  clothed  ?" 
Sending  for  the  milliner  and  dressmaker  to  fit  and 
fashion  garments  to  our  liking,  at  a  time  when 
dress  is,  or  should  be,  most  uncongenial  to  our 
thoughts. 

Because  it  is  an  unhealthy  and  untidy  dress, 
burdening  the  wearer  with  its  weight,  especially 
in  summer,  and  disagreeable  in  damp  weather 
from  the  odor  of  the  dye,  as  well  as  frequently 
imparting  some  of  its  baleful  colour  to  the  hands 
or  other  portions  of  the  skin  exposed  to  its  influ- 
ence. 

Because  it  does  not  cheer  the  sad  heart,  nor 
cause  grief  in  the  careless  one.  True  sorrow  is 
beyond  all  outward  expression,  while  many  gay 
hearts  beat  under  sable  robes,  impatient  of  re- 
straint, longing  for  the  time  to  come  when  the 
formality  maybe  dispensed  with  which  keeps  them 
unwillingly  from  their  usual  scenes  of  gaiety.  Or 
worse,  perhaps  they  mingle  in  these  scenes  of  dis- 
sipation clothed  in  black,  a  practical  illustration 
of  the  hollowness  of  the  custom. 

Because  it  brings  an  unnecessary  expense  on 
many  who  are  entirely  unable  to  meet  it.  While 
the  rich  set  the  example  the  poor  will  follow,  for 
"how,"  say  they,  "can  we  show  disrespect  to  our 
dead,  by  neglecting  that  outward  sign  which 
others  wear  'I" 

Because  it  is  an  advertisement  to  the  cold  and 
indiflFerent  world  of  our  private  domestic  afi"airs. 
Why  should  the  widow  proclaim  herself  such  by 
her  peculiar  cap,  to  every  one  she  meets  -in  the 


crowded  thoroughfare  ?  Is  it  not  more  delicate 
to  hide  our  sorrows  from  the  public  eye  ?  But 
say  some,  "  I  could  not  bear  the  eight  of  gay 
colours  when  my  heart  is  sad."  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  wear  gay  colours.  We  may  take  the  plain- 
est articles  from  our  wardrobe,  and  wear  them  ; 
they  will  not  ofi"end  our  feelings.  And,  perhaps, 
if  there  were  at  ali  times  more  moderation  in  dress, 
less  flaunting  superfluity  and  more  good  taste  ex- 
hibited, there  would  never  be  any  necessity  felt 
for  going  to  the  other  extreme  when  in  afiiiction. 
But  in  this,  as  in  many  other  customs  of  the  world, 
the  masses  go  where  they  are  led,  without  ever 
questioning,  "  Why  is  it  ?"  Few  dare  assert  their 
individuality  of  toind  and  character,  and^^choose 
the  course  which  they  deem  right.  It  therefore 
becomes  those  whose  station  in  life  admits  of  in- 
dependent action,  to  do  what  they  believe  to  be 
in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of  sound  reason 
and  common  sense. — Presbyterian. 


For  "Tlie  Friend." 

In  reflecting  on  the  marvellous  and  diversified 
beauty  of  nature,  its  adaptation  to  the  mind  of 
man,  and  the  freedom  and  fulness  with  which  it 
has  been  spread  over  the  earth  ;  the  conclusion 
seems  irresistible,  that  sonae  wise  purpose  was  in- 
tended by  the  great  gift. 

The  world  does  not  apparently  grow  old ;  each 
generation  of  men  is  surrounded  with  renewed 
beauties,  and  the  stars  which  Job  named  .still 
shine  upon  us.  Is  it  then  unreasonable  to  believe, 
that  this  unfailing  treasure  is  supplied  for  our 
daily  needs  ?  Inseparable  from  our  lives  are  many 
little  cares  which  often  assume  undue  importance 
and  absorb  our  minds ;  we  go  through  the  day 
bound  to  a  narrow  thought,  hearing  no  note  of 
that  wonderful  harmony  of  nature,  which,  were 
its  teaclrings  rightly  understood,  would  give 
broader  views,  and  tend  to  raise  us  above  what 
was  trivial.  We  need  not  wait  for  opportunity, 
thinking  that  such  lessons  are  to  be  learned  only 
from  the  more  striking  manifestations  of  the  power 
and  grandeur  of  nature. 

The  contemplation  of  a  little  piece  of  moss,  once 
served  to  renew  hope  in  the  heart  of  the  traveller, 
who  far  from  home  was  ready  to  sink  in  desp:iir. 

Even  if  around  us  the  hand  of  man  has  done 
much  to  deface  what  was  once  beatitiful,  we  always 
have  the  sky.  And  there  from  early  morning, 
when  heralded  by  its  bright  star,  the  dawn  glows 
in  the  east,  until,  through  changes  and  colours  so 
soft  and  fair  that  no  words  ever  yet  portrayed- 
their"  beauty,  the  day  in  its  fulness  and  glory  rolls 
over  our  world,  there  is  no  hour  when  we  may  not 
find  much  to  enjoy.  > 

If  then  we  are  not  blind  to  all  this  ;  if  we  pause 
sometimes  to  note  the-  blue  of  the  sky, 
"or  mark 
Amid  the  flush  of  crimson  light. 
The  new  moon's  moJest  bow  grow  bright, 
As  earth  and  sky  grow  dark," 

will  we  not  turn  with  lightened  hearts  to  daily 
cares  and  daily  duties  ? 

One  who  has  studied  nature  with  living  earnest- 
ness writes  :  "  And  all  these  passings  to  and  fro 
of  fruitful  showers  and  grateful  shade;  and  all 
those  visions  of  silver  palaces  built  above  the  hori- 
zon, and  voices  of  moaning  winds  and  threaten- 
ing thunders,  and  glories  of  coloured  robe  and 
cloven  ray,  are  but  to  deepen  in  our  hearts  the 
acceptance,  and  distinctness,  and  dearness  of 
the  simple  words,  "  Our  Father,  which  art  in 
heaven." 

A  sacred  intimacy  with  God,  in  his  own  ap- 
pointed means  of  grace  on  earth,  must  constitute 
the  necessary  course  of  preparation  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  him, to  all  eternity. 
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The  Climbing  Plants  of  Ceylon. 

The  branches  of  all  the  lower  trees  and  brush- 
wood are  so  densely  covered  with  convolvuli,  and 
similar  delicate  climbers  of  every  colour,  that  fre- 
quently it  is  difl&cult  to  discover  the  tree  which 
supports  them,  owing  to  the  heaps  of  verdure 
under  which  it  is  concealed.  Qne  very  curious 
creeper  which  always  catches  the  eye,  is  the  square- 
stemmed  vine,  whose  fleshy  four-sided  runners 
climb  the  highest  trees,  and  hang  down  in  the 
most  fantastic  bunches.  Its  stem,  like  that  of 
another  plant  of  the  same  genus  (the  vitis  Indica) 
wlien  freshly  cut,  yields  a  copious  draught  of  pure, 
tasteless  fluid,  and  is  eagerly  sought  after  by  ele- 
phants. 

But  it  is  the  trees  of  older  and  loftier  ..growth 
that  exhibit  the  rank  luxuriance  of  these  wonder- 
ful epiphytes  in  the  most  striking  manner.  They 
are  tormented  by  climbing  plants  of  such  extraor- 
dinary dimensions  that  many  of  them  exceed  in 
diameter  the  girth  of  a  man ;  and  these  gigantic 
appendages  are  to  be  seen  surmounting  the  tallest 
trees  of  the  forest,  grasping  their  stems  in  firm 
convolutions,  and  then  flinging  their  monstrous 
tendrils  over  the  larger  limbs  till  they  reach  ^he 
top,  whence  they  descend.to  the  ground  in  huge 
festoons,  and,  after  including  another  and  another 
tree  in  their  successive  toWs,  they  once  more  as- 
cend to  the  summit,  and  wind  the  whole  into  a 
maze  of  living  net-work  as  massy  as  if  formed  by 
the  cable  of  a  line-of  battle  ship.  When,  by  and 
by,  the  trees  on  which  this  singular  fabric  has  be- 
come suspended  give  way  under  its  weight,  or  sink 
by  their  own  decay,  the  fallen  trunk  speedily  dis- 
appears, whilst  the  convolutions  of  the  climbers 
continue  to  grow  on,  exhibiting  one  of  the  most 
marvellous  and  peculiar  living  mounds  of  confu- 
sion that  it  is  possible  to  fancy.  Frequently  one 
of  these  creepers  u);iy  be  seen  holding  by  one  ex- 
tremity the  summit  of  a  tall  tree,  and  grasping 
with  the  other  an  object  at  some  distance  near  the 
earth,  between  which  it  is  strained  as  tight  and 
straight  as  if  hauled  over  a  block.  lu  all  proba- 
bility the  young  tendril  had  been  originally  fixed 
in  tliis  position  by  the  wind,  and  retained  in  it  till 
it  had  gained  its  maturity,  where  it  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  having  been  artificially  arranged  as  if 
to  support  a  falling  tree. 

This  peculiarity  of  tropical  vegetation  has  been 
turned  to  profitable  account  by  the  Ceylon  wood- 
men, employed  by  the  European  planters  in  fell- 
ing forest  trees,  preparatory  to  the  cultivation  of 
coffee.  In  steep  and  mountainous  places  where 
the  trees  have  been  thus  lashed  together  by  the 
interlacing  climbers,  the  practice  is  to  cut  half 
way  through  each  stem  in  succession,  till  an  area 
of  some  acres  in  extent  is  prepared  for  the  final 
overthrow.  Then  severing  some  tall  group  on  the 
eminence,  and  allowing  it  in  its, descent  to  preci- 
pitate itself  on  those  below,  the  whole  expanse  is 
in  one  moment  brought  headlong  to  the  ground ; 
the  falling  timber  forcing  down  those  beneath  it 
by  its  weight,  and  dragging  those  behind,  to  which 
it  is  harnessed  by  its  living  attachments.  The 
crash  occasioned  by  this  startling  operation  is  so 
deafeningly  loud,  tiiat  it  r,<<  audible  for  two  or  three 
miles  in  the  clear  and  still  atmosphere  of  the 
hills. 

One  monstrous  creeping  plant  called  by  the 
Kaudyans  the  Maha  pus-wael,  or  "  Great  hollow 
climber,"  has  pods,  some  of  which  I  have  seen 
fully  five  feet  long  and  six  inches  broad,  with 
beautiful  brown  beans,  so  large  that  the  natives 
hollow  them  out,  and  carry  them  as  tinder-boxes. 

Another  climber  of  less  dimensions,  but  greater 
luxuriance,  haunts  the  jungle,  and  ofteu  reaches 
the  tops  of  the  highest  trees,  whence  it  suspends 


large  bunches  of  its  yellow  flowers,  and  eventually 
produces  clusters  of  prickly  pods  containing  grey 
ish-coloured  seeds  the  size  of  marbles,  which  are 
so  strongly  coated  with  silex,  that  they  are  said  to 
strike  fire  like  a  flint. 

One  other  curious  climber  is  remarkable  for  the 
vigour  and  vitality  of  its  vegetation,  a  faculty  in 
which  it  equals,  if  it  does  not  surpass,  the  banyan. 
This  is  the  Gocculus  cordifolius,  the  "  rasa-kinda" 
of  the  Singhalese,  a  medicinal  plant  which  pro- 
duces the  guluncha  of  Bengal.  It  is  largely  cul- 
tivated in  Ceylon,  and  when  it  has  acquired  the 
diameter  of  half  an  inch,  it  is  not  unusual  for  the 
natives  to  cut  from  the  main  stem  a  portion  of 
from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  in  Jength,  leaving  the 
dissevered  plant  suspended  from  the  branches  of 
the  tree  which  sustained  it.  The  amputation 
naturally  serves  for  a  time  to  check  its  growth, 
but  presently  small  rootlets,  not  thicker  than  a 
pack-thread,  are  seen  shooting  downwards  from 
the  wounded  end ;  these  swing  in  the  wind,  till, 
reaching  the  ground,  they  attach  themselves  in 
the  soil,  and  form  new  st;ems,  which  in  turn,  when 
sufficiently  grown,  are  cut  away  and  replaced  by 
a  subsequent  growth.  Such  is  its  tenacity  of  life, 
that  when  the  Singhalese  wish  to  grow  the  rasa- 
kinda,  they  twist  several  yards  of  the  stem  into  a 
coil  of  six  or  eight  inches  in  diameter,  and  simply 
hang  it  on  the  branch  of  a  tree,  where  it  speedily 
puts  forth  its  large  heart-shaped  leaves,  and  seiuls 
down  its  rootlets  to  the  earth. 

The  ground,  too,  has  its  creepers,  and  some  of 
them  very  curious.  The  most  remarkable  are  the 
ratans,  of  these  I  have  seen  a  specimen  250  feet 
long,  and  an  inch  in  diameter,  without  a  single 
irregularity,  and  no  appearance  of  foliage  other 
than  the  bunch  of  feathery  leaves  at  the  extremity. 

The  strength  of  these  slender  plants  is  so  ex- 
treme, that  the  natives  employ  them  with  striking 
success  in  the  formation  of  bridges  across  the 
water-courses  and  ravines.  One  which  crossed 
the  falls  of  the  Mahawelliganga,  in  the  Kotmalie 
range  of  hills,  was  constructed  with  the  scientific 
precision  of  an  engineer's  work.  It  was  entirely 
composed  of  the  plant,  called  by  the  natives  the 
"  Waywel,"  its  extremities  fastened  to  living  trees 
on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  ravine,  through  which 
a  furious  and  otherwise  impassable  mountain  tor- 
rent thundered,  and  fell  from  rock  to  rock  with  a 
descent  of  nearly  100  feet.  The  flooring  of  this 
aerial  bridge  consisted  of  short  splints  of  wood, 
laid  transversely,  and  bound  in  their  places  by 
thin  strips  of  the  waywel  itself.  The  whole  struc- 
ture vibrated  and  swayed  with  fearful  ease,  but 
the  coolies  traverse  it  though  heavily  laden  ;  and 
the  E  uropeans,  between  whose  estate  and  the  high 
road  it  lay,  rode  over  it  daily  without  dismount- 
ing.—  Ti'Tinent's  Ceylon. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

«'In  this  Onr  Biy." 
Living  Truth  is  a  delight  as  well  as  a  glory. 
It  warms  the  heart  as  well  as  exalts  it.  It  is  the 
same  in  our  secret  place  of  the  Christian  church,  in 
this  year  of  our  Lord,  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  sixty-four,  that  it  was  when  two  centuries  ago. 
His  Spirit  so  manifestly  moved  on  the  face  of  the 
waters,  and  so  many  stepping  in  thereafter,  were 
healed.  It  is  flirilling  to  read  of  the  great  work 
of  that  day,  when  there  was  such  a  marvellous  in- 
gathering to  Christ  and  His  Truth,  "when  the 
Word  ran  and  had  free  course  and  was  glorified."* 
It  is  a  check  on  that  discouragement  which  is  so 
ready  to  spring  up  in  the  weak  human  heart,  and 
which  is  "  of  the  naturq  of  unbelief,"  to  feel  and 

*  .See  R  very  candid  and  discriniinnting  article  in 
"  The  Friend''  of  Tliird  month  6th,  "  Enrljr  Friends— 
tbeir  .Ministry,"  from  the  British  Friend. 


realize  that  the  Power  is  just  the  same,  and  that 
received  in  the  simplicity  of  Faith,  it  will  work 
just  as  glorious  results  subject  always  to  His  will. 

In  oue  corner  of  "  The  Friend,"  there  are  two 
lines  containing  a  practical  truth  :  "  When  there 
is  a  will  consecrated  to  the  Lord,  ways  will  open 
to  serve  Him."  "A  will  consecrated  to  the  Lord :" 
the  first  great  necessity.  Who  shall  say  how  much 
of  true  service,  His  by  the  double  right  of  creation 
and  of  purchase,  the  Ruler  of  His  people  has  been 
robbed  of  by  the  remnant  of  unconsecrated  will, — 
that  which  keeps  it  unfit  for  use,  and  that  which 
holds  back  on  the  first  glimpse  of  possible  ser- 
vice ?  How  can  "  the  Word  run,  and  have  free 
course  and  be  glorified,"  in  the  church,  save 
through  channels  of  His  own  preparing  ?  How 
shall  they  be  used  if  an  unconsecrated  will  blocks 
them  up  ?  Outward  obstacles  are  often  indirect 
helps  to  strengtken  its  flow  when  they  deepen  the 
channel;  not,  indeed,  for  the  sake  of  its  deepness, 
but  because  thereby  it  may  be  more  able  to  receive 
and  impart  that  for  which  alone  it  is  a  channel. 
True,  the  unsanctified  will  of  others  may  often 
seem  to  block  it  up,  but  the  more  wills  that  are 
consecrated, — the  more  channels  that  are  "  filled 
with  the  Spirit,"  (Eph.  v.  18,)  the  more  power 
there  will  be  given  to  break  down  all  that  hinders 
its  free  course. 

And  assuredly  ways  will  open  to  serve  the  Lord. 
Not  always  such  as  are  pleasing  to  self,  often  very 
humbling,  making  weakness  and  ignorance,  and 
very  nothingness  many-fold  more  felt,  and  thereby 
adding  to  the  service  done ;  often  opening  in  most 
unlooked  for  and  unwelcome  waj's;  but,  as  they 
are  entered  upon,  yielding  their  "penny  of  peace," 
and  presenting  to  the  willing  heart,  further  open- 
ings to  wayside  services  that  would  never  have 
been  seen  if  the  first  had  been  neglected.  There 
is  much  significance  in  the  term,  "  logic  of 
events;"  as  there  is  ever  a  double  warning  against 
the  first  false  step,  both  for  itself  and  for  all  the 
error  to  which  it  may  lead,  so  there  is  double  hope 
and  promise  in  the  first  right  step,  if  taken  in 
faith  and  obedience — twin  powers  of  the  gospel 
day — it  leads  to  untold  spheres  of  usefulness  and 
blessings.  For  this  truth  enwraps  all  true  service, 
— the  strength  of  the  servant,  as  of  the  church,  is 
in  her  Lord. 

Much.£ervice,  too,  the  Master  is  robbed  of,  be- 
cause they  who  sometimes  feel  they  want  to  serve 
Him,  do  not  feel  it  so  much  as  to  be  always  ready. 
How  often  do  earthly  friends  lose  acts  of  kindness 
because  they  who  were  willing  were  not  ready  to 
reader  Uiem?  How  often  are  pleasures  missed 
because  we  are  "  not  ready  V  If  they  who  do 
truly  want  to  serve  the  Lord,  would  but  he  ready 
for  His  openings,  trying  faithfully  to  hold  their 
hearts  and  hands  clear  of  too  much  of  their  own- 
cares  or  interests,  He  would  assuredly  give  them 
work  in  His  vineyard,  if  only  to  hand  a  cup  of 
cold  water  unto  others,  in  the  name  of  a  disciple, 
for  which  they  should  in  no  wise  lose  their  re- 
ward. 

All  truth,  to  be  availing,  must  find  its  efficacy 
in  the  present,  and  as  applied  to  ourselves.  An 
invalid  prostrated  in  weakness,  can  gain  little 
s^ength  for  himself,  however  he  may  be  comforted 
for  others,  in  hearing  of  the  wonders  wrought  by 
some  valuable  tonic ;  his  faith  in  it  may  bestrength- 
cned,  but  the  personal  value  of  that  faith  will  be 
in  inducing  hini  to  try  it  for  himself.  So  the 
leper,  tainted  with  disease,  dwelling  without  the 
camp,  crying  "  Unclean !  Unclean  !"  must  be 
brought,  through  faith,  to  know  the  Father  recon- 
ciled by  the  Son,  his  own  sins  washed  away,  the 
Redeemer  present  for  his  healing,  and  the  sancti- 
fying work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  going  forward  io 
his  own  heart,  day  by  day;  and  then  the  joy  io 
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J  the  glad  tidings  of  the  past  or  the  hope  of  the 
futiire,  will  be  a  lively  sympathy  in  a  reality  shared 
I'li  ind  tasted,  and  not  a  mere  marvel  as  at  something 
great  and  wonderful,  but  unknown. 

Blessed  is  that  time  and  that  people  in  whom 
the  Lord  by  His  Spirit  works  the  marvellous  work  ! 
[*'  Blessed  are  they  who  receiving  it,  bring  forth 
fruit,  "  some  thirty,  some  sixty  and  some  an  hun- 
ired  fold  ?"  For  truth  may  not  stay  quietly  at 
borne  and  simply  defend  itself;  it  must "  be  aggres- 
sive" against  error  and  ignorance;  it  must  go 
forth,  as  did  the  noble  forerunners  of  our  branch 
"''i  af  the  one  church,  as  did  the  martyr  apostles  of 
that  church  in  its  vigorous  youth  ;  it  must  go  forth 
conquering  and  to  conquer;"  following  only 
where  the  Captain  of  its  salvation  leads,  spending 
its  nights,  it  may  be,  in  prayer  and  fasting,  but 
its  days  in  service,  till  the  "  kingdoms  of  the  world 
become  the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord  and  of  His 
Christ." 
Third  month. 


Stock  liaising  in  South  America. — It  is  stated 
that  "  in  Uraguay,  from  January  1  to  May  15, 
1863,  519,500  beeves  were  slaughtered  ;  in  Bue- 
nos Ayres,  205,000  ;  in  Bntre  Bios,  190,000  ;  in 
Rio  Janeiro,  300,000.  Total,  2,115,500,  an  in^ 
crease  of  213,300  over  the  corresponding  period 
for  1862.  This  mass  of  beef  is  disguised  and  dis- 
colored, and  sold  for  a  song,  as  jerked  beef,  in 
Brazil  and  Cuba.  This  is  a  loss  to  the  world,  and 
efforts  are  being  made  to  discover  new  forms  in 
which  to  export  the  beef  of  those  vast  regions. 
The  farms  vary  from  nine  to  one  hundred  and 
forty  square  miles,  and  the  animals  are  reared 
without  taming  them."  It  is  not  stated,  however, 
that  the  prime  object  of  this  immense  slaughter- 
ing is  not  beef,  but  hides  for  exportation. 

"  Love  your  enemies."  "  Thou  shall  not  Jcill." 
— "  But  I  say  unto  you,  love  your  enemies." 
What  pains  have  been  taken  to  prove  this  precept 
consistent  with  war,  and  killing  our  enemies ! 
But  I  presume.  Sir,  no  force  of  logic,  no  skill  of 
casuistry,  no  compass  of  sophistry,  no  labour  of 
criticism,  is  equal  to  the  task. 

The  connexion  of  this  passage  gives  a  force  and 
perspicuity  to  its  import,  which  I  am  astonished 
should'  ever  have  been  assailed,  or  attempted  to  be 
impaired.  "  But  I  say  unto  you,  love  your  ene- 
mies, bless  them  that  curse  you,  do  good  to  them 
that  despitefully  use  you  and  persecute  you." 
Now,  can  1  love  my  enemy,  do  good  to  him,  and 
bless  him,  and  at  the  same  time  kill  him  ?  Ab- 
surd !  Love  has  for  its  object  the  good  of  the 
person  or  being  loved.  What  love  can  I  feel 
for  a  man,  when  I  stretch  forth  my  hand  and  stab 
him  to  the  heart?  Do  I  love  his  character  ?  No, 
that  is  not  required ;  for  Christ  does  not  love  the 
sinners  whom  he  died  to  save.  Do  I  love  his 
life  ?  No ;  for  I  destroy  it.  Do  I  love  his  soul  ? 
No;  for  I_have  every  reason  to  believe,  if  1  kill  a 
wicked  man,  I  shall  send  his  soul  to  hell. 

All  this  is  commonly  evaded  by  alleging,  that, 
though  I  may  love  my  enemy  and  wish  to  do  him 
good,  yet,  a  greater  good 'requires  that  I  kill  him. 
Ah  1  Sir,  will  that  be  the  judgment  of  eternal 
Justice  in  the  great  day  ?  Nothing  can  be  more 
false  or  fallacious  than  such|^reasoning.  In  kill- 
ing an  impenitent  sinner,  an  evil  is  done  to  him, 
which  far  outweighs  all  the  temporal  good  ever  to 
be  enjoyed,  not  only  by  one  man,  but  by  all  men 
on  earth.  The  highest  temporal  prosperity  of  all 
the  kingdoms  on  earth,  would  be  a  trivial  sacri- 
fice, to  save  one  immortal  being  from  eternal  mis- 
ery. But  this  point  has  been  suflSciently  illus- 
trated in  a  former  letter.  I  can  have  no  love  to 
that  being  I  kill.   I  deliberately  surrenderhim  up, 


and  give  him  over  to  an  amount  of  misery  which 
I  would  not  encounter  for  as  many  millions  of 
years  of  pleasure  and  prosperity,  as  there  are  stars 
in  heaven  or  sands  on  the  sea  shore.  To  talk 
of  such  love  to  enemies,  is  an  abuse  of  language, 
an  insult  to  reason,  and  mocks  the  authority  of 
Jesus  Christ. 

If  we  are  commanded  to  do  good  to  those  that 
despitefully  use  and  persecute  us,  what  becomes 
of  robbing,  wasting,  ruining,  nay  killing  them, 
and  hurling  them  in  a  moment  from  the  worst 
evil  we  can  do  them  on  earth,  to  the  consumma- 
tion of  all  misery ;  in  hopeless,  endless  punish- 
ment ?  O  ye  warriors,  ye  heroes  who  hope  to 
build  your  fame  on  the  prowess  of  your  arms, 
could  the  veil  which  hides  the  secrets  of  eternity 
be  suddenly  lifted — could  you  see  to  what  end  you 
consign  the  victims  of  your  ambition  and  revenge, 
even  selfish  and  hardened  in  blood  as  you  are,  the 
sword  vs'ould  drop  from  your  nerveless  arm  ;  and 
you  would  say,  "  This  surely  is  too  vast  a  price  to 
be  paid  for  my  pleasure  and  grandeur  !"  I  have 
that  opinion  of  your  generosity,  of  your  magna- 
nimity, your  humane  sentiments,  that  I  believe 
could  you  see  the  miserable  wretches  you  have 
consigned  over  to  the  horrors  of  eternal  darkness, 
you  would  be  ready  to  exclaim,  0  my  cursed  am- 
bition !  would  that  I  had  been  some  peaceful 
shepherd,  some  humble  peasant,  rather  than  to 
have  been  the  instrument  of  such  misery  to  my 
fellow  creatures." 

Suffer  me.  Sir,  to  mention  but  one  attempt  more 
to  evade  the  force  of  these  reasonings.  It  will  be 
replied,  "  As  to  the  future  misery  of  the  wicked, 
we  have  nothing  to  do  with  that.  Whatever  it 
is,  it  is  inflicted  justly."  Why  then  is  it  said, 
"  Thou  shalt  not  kill!"  Why  did  the  divine  law 
guard  the  life  of  man  with  such  solemn  .sanctions 
Why  does  the  gospel  require  a  still  higher  regard 
to  man's  life,  enjoining  it  upon  us  to  love,  and  do 
good  to  those  that  despitefully  use  and  persecute 
us  ?  It  is  no  doubt  because  in  the  gospel  the 
veil  is  rent  and  the  mysteries  of  eternity  are  dis 
closed  to  the  eye  of  ^faith  :  because  in  the  gospel 
the  true  destinies  of  the  soul  are  made  known, 
and  all  the  actions  of  our  lives  are  to  be  regulated, 
not  by  our  temporal,  but  eternal  interests. 

What  can  the  advocates  of  war,  and  killing 
men,  understand  by  love  to  enemies  ?  They  surely 
will  not  make  it  the  love  of  complacency,  which 
takes  delight  in  the  object  towards  wliich  it  is 
exercised.  The  love  of  God,  which  induced  him  to 
send  his  Son  to  die  for  sinners,  was  not  the  love 
of  complacency.  Can  it  be  any  other  love  than 
that  described  by  an  apostle,  which  worketh  no 
ill  to  its  neighbour?  "Ye  have  heard  that  it 
hath  been  said  by  them  of  old  time,  thou  shalt 
love  thy  neighbour  and  hate  thine  enemy.  But 
I  say  unto  you,  love  your  enemies."  The  distinc- 
tion "of  old  time"  between  a  neighbour  and  an 
enemy  is  repealed,  and  that  love  which  worketh 
no  ill  to  its  neighbour,  which  is  the  fulfilling  of 
the  law,  and  whose  fruits,  as  explained  in  the 
words  following,  are,  to  do  good,  to  bless,  and  to 
pray  for,  is  to  be  exercised  to  both.  No  more 
can  be  said  :  no  evidence  more  full ;  no  proof 
more  unequivocal. 

"  Of  his  fulness  have  we  received  and  grace 
for  grace."  If  the  graces  and  virtues  of  the 
christian  character  correspond  with  those  of 
Christ,  if  they  all  stand  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
principles  and  practices  of  war,  can  there  be  a 
doubt  whether  Christ  himself  is  opposed  to  war, 
or  whether  he  is  properly  called  the  Prince  of 
Peace. — From  letters  addressed  to  Caleb  Strong, 
late  governor  of  Massachusetts,  1817.  '^^ 
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A  SELECTION  FROM  THE  LETTERS  AND  PAMPERS 
OF  THE  LATE  JOHN  BARCLAY. 

A  stereotype  edition  of  the  above  named  work 
has  just  been  issued  under  the  direction  of  the 
Book  Committee  of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings, 
and  is  now  for  sale  at  the  Book  Store,  No.  30i 
Arch  street. 

There  are  few  if  any  of  the  published  writings 
of  Friends  in  modern  times,  which  are  so  deeply 
imbued  with  the  true  christian  spirit,  and  so  illus- 
trative of  its  transforming  and  self-denying  power, 
as  the  fragmentary  memorials  of  this  devoted  ser- 
vant of  Christ.  Through  the  anointing  which  is 
truth  and  no  lie,  he  clearly  saw  into  the  origin  and 
character  of  tlie  degeneracy  and  defection  that 
have  spread  over  our  religious  Society,  and  while 
pointing  them  out,  it  was  evidently  his  desire  to 
induce  a  return  to  first  principles,  and  a  con- 
formity thereto  in  life  and^conversation. 

We  hope  it  will  be  extensively  spread  and  read. 


Thechristian  cannot  rejoice  but  through  suffering. 


We  would  call  the  attention  of  our  readers 
to  the  full  supply  of  the  approved  writings  of 
Friends, 'constantly  kept  for  sale  at  the  Book  Store, 
No.  304  Arch  street. 

It  is  a  truth,  that  the  fashion'  of  this  world 
passeth  away,  and  it  is  applicable  to  the  style  of 
writing  as  to  other  things.  The  diction  of  many 
of  the  works  of  the  early  Friends  may  therefore 
appear,  to  modern  taste,  inelegant  and  quaint; 
but  the  religion  of  Christ  changutli  not,  and  the 
old-fashioned  composition  in  which  its  truths,  and 
the  deep  experience  of  its  working  and  its  fruits 
are  set  forth  in  ihem,  in  nowise  lessens  their 
value.  Some  were  written  by  men  of  superior 
talents,  developed  and  made  more  effective  by 
careful  culture  and  classic  learning,  while  others 
are  the  work  of  those  in  humble  life,  with  little 
more  than  the  rudiments  of  a  common  English 
education ;  but  as  both  walked  by  the  same  rule 
and  minded  the  same  thing,  they  were  taught  the 
same  lessons  in  the  school  of  Christ,  and  spoke 
the  same  language  in  regard  to  the  great  truths 
bearing  upon  the  salvation  of  the  soul.  There  are 
no  clearer  expositions  of  christian  doctrine  to  be 
found  anywhere  than  in  them ;  no  more  faithful 
delineations  of  the  great  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
in  the  heart,  transforming  from  a  state  of  nature 
to  a  state  of  grace ;  no  more  animating  illustra- 
tions of  the  progress  of  the  new  man,  from  the 
unstable,  tottering  steps  of  a  little  child,  to  the 
strong  man,  and  the  pillar  that  shall  go  no  more 
out.  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted,  that  so  many 
of  the  younger  members  of  our  religious  Society, 
are  but  little  acquainted  with,  if  not  altogether 
ignorant  of  the  valuable  contents  of  these  works; 
indicating,  we  fear,  coldness  and  indifference  to- 
wards the  most  important  subject  that  can  claim 
their  attention,  or  a  vitiated  appetite  for  more  pre- 
tentious but  superficial  disquisitions  and  narra- 
tives, with  which  the  giodern  press  abounds.  It 
would  be  well  if,  amid  the  loud  claims  to  superior 
illumination,  and  the  earnest  activity  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  the  attention  of  our  members,  both  no- 
vices and  the  more  experienced,  were  oftener 
occupied  with  the  faithful  delineations  of  the 
pangs  and  progress  of  th#  new  birth,  and  the 
gradual  growth  from  stature  to  stature  of  the 
true-born  sons  of  God,  as  presented  by  those  emi- 
nent labourers  in  the  cause  of  Christ,  who,  in  the 
early  days  of  Friends,  came  out  from  among 
worldlings  and  high  professors,  bought  the  truth 
at  the  price  of  all  that  was  near  and  dear  to  them. 
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inaintaiaed  and  promulgated  it  amid  ignominy  and 
sufferiug,  and  transmitted  the  doctrines  and  testi- 
monies tliey  had  been  taught  by  their  holy  Head 
and  Leader,  to  those  who  were  to  come  after  them 
iu  religious  profession,  in  purity  and  completeness. 
We  are  persuaded  they  miglit  liud  in  this  "  patris- 
tic lore,"  much  that  would  instruct  and  encour- 
age in  the  vicissitudes  of  the  christian  race,  much 
tiiat  would  tend  to  build  up  the  humble  and  sin- 
cere soul  in  our  most  holy  faith. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
Foreign. — News  from  England  to  the  4th  inst.  There 
hftd  been  no  more  fighting  in  Schleswig.  The  Danish 
j.Hirnals  are  opposed  to  a  conference  on  the  basis  pro- 
posed, and  the  movement  has  apparently  made  no  pro- 
gress. The  allies  made  a  close  reconnoisance  towards 
Diippel  on  the  2ii.  The  Danes  have  burned  down  all  the 
firm-houses  on  the  line  of  their  outposts.  The  Danish 
general  e.xpresses  the  belief  that  Du  jipel  cannot  be  taken 
in  less  than  three  months.  The  Berlin  and  Vienna  news- 
pi[)er3  ridicule  the  idea  of  a  conference  to  settle  the 
quarrel  with  Denmark.  The  Bank  of  England  has  re- 
duced its  rate  of  discount  to  six  per  cent.  In  the  Stock 
Exchange  the  supply  of  money  was  good, — short  loans 
were  made  at  4J  per  cent.  The  London  and  Liverpool 
markets  for  breadstuffs  were  very  dull,  and  prices  tend- 
ino-  downwards.  The  Manchester  market  for  cotton 
fabrics  was  full  stocked  and  prices  declining.  The  stock 
of  cotton  in  Liverpool  was  estimated  at  241,000  bales, 
iuL-luding  23,500  American.  Sales  of  the  week  38,000 
bales.  Orleans  middling,  27Ji.  Uplands,  26^d.  Consols 
91. 

Mexico. — Vera  Cruz  dates  to  the  14th  Inst.,  and  from 
the  City  of  Mexico  to  Second  mouth  26th.  From  all 
parts  of  the  country  comes  the  intelligence  of  the  occu- 
pation of  various  towns  by  the  French  troops,  and  among 
other  places  Guanajuato  and  Mincatitlan.  The  national 
caus;!  appears  to  be  rapidly  losing  ground.  The  Juarez 
government  is  now  acknowledged  in  only  four  or  five 
States,  the  French  having  obtained  the  ascendency  in 
all  the  rest. 

San  Domingo. — The  latest  news  is  to  the  29lh  ult.  In 
a  recent  battle  the  revolted  islanders  were  defeated  and 
put  to  flight  by  the  Spanish  troops.  It  is  alleged  tliat 
many  families  and  individuals  despairing  of  success  in 
the  rebellion,  have  presented  themselves  to  the  Spanish 
offiuers  and  promised  to  recognize  the  S|)anish  authority. 

U.viTun  States. — Congress. — In  the  Senate  the  Com- 
mittee on  Slavery  and  Freedmen  have  reported  a  bill 
providing  that  the  Proclamation  of  Emancipation  issued 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States  on  the  1st  of  First 
month,  1863,  so  far  as  the  same  declares  that  the  slaves 
in  certain  designated  States,  and  parts  of  States,  thence- 
forward should  be  free,  is  hereby  adopted  and  enacted 
as  a  statute  of  the  United  States,  and  as  a  rule  and  .article 
for  the  government  of  the  military  and  naval  forces 
thereof  The  Senate  has  passed  a  bill,  by  a  vote  of  30 
to  8,  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  anti- 
cipate the  payment  of  interest  on  the  public  debt  by  a 
period  not  exceeding  one  year,  from  time  to  time,  either 
with  or  without  such  rate  of  interest  upon  the  coupons 
as  to  him  may  seem  expc'dient,  and  he  is  hereby  autho- 
rized to  dispose  of  any  gold  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  not  necessary  for  the  payment  of  interest  on  the 
public  debt.  The  Postal  Appropriation  bill  for  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year,  has  passed  the  Senate  ;  also  a  bill  equal- 
izing the  pay  of  the  United  States  soldiers,  and  another 
giving  the  franking  privilege  to  the  President  and  Vice 
Presidi'nt.  The  House  of  Representatives  has  been  oc- 
cupied with  the  discussion  of  various  topics. 

The  War. — IJy  order  of  the  President,  the-  following 
militiiry  arrhngenicnls  have  been  made:  Lieut.  General 
Grant  has  been  assigned  to  the  command  of  all  the 
armies  of  the  United  States.  Major  General  Ilalleck  is 
relieved  from  duty  na  Generabin  tlhief,  and  assigned  to 
special  dutyat  Washington  as  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army. 
Major  General  Sherman  U  assigned  to  the  command  of 
the  divi.Mon  of  the  Mississippi,  lately  commanded  by 
Gen.  Gr.int,  and  comprising  the  Departments  of  the 
Ohio,  the  Cumberland,  the  Tennessee  and  Arkansas. 
Major  General  McPhcrson  is  assigned  to  the  command 
of  the  Department  of  the  Tenno.-^sce,  recently  commanded 
by  Gen.  Sherman.  Lieutenant  General  Grant  will  es- 
tablish his  headquarters  in  the  field,  with  the  respective 
armies  operating  under  his  personal  supervision.  Major 
General  Sigel  has  been  assigned  to  the  command  of  the 
Department  of  Wi'Stern  Virginia,  with  his  head-quarters 
at  Cumberland,  Maryland.  No  important  military  move- 
ments aro  progressing  at  present.    The  expedition  of 


General  Sherman  into  Mississippi  appears  to  have  been 
merely  a  raid  on  a  large  scale.  He  penetrated  about  ten 
miles  to  the  east  of  Meridian,  destroyed  all  the  railroads 
within  reach,  and  burned  or  otherwise  destroyed  im- 
mense quantities  of  wheat,  corn,  and  other  provisions. 
He  returned  with  500  prisoners,  6000  negroes  who  de- 
sired to  leave  their  masters,  about  1100  mules,  and  a 
great  drove  of  horaes,  hogs  and  cattle,  together  with  a 
large  amount  of  supplies  of  various  kinds.  His  army 
lost  about  350  men,  chiefly  by  straggling.  It  met  with 
no  serious  opposition.  Gen.  Sherman's  object  was  to 
cut  off  the  rebel  supplies,  and  so  impoverish  the  region 
through  which  he  passed  that  it  should  not  be  able  to 
support  any  large  hostile  force.  On  the  march  from 
Jackson  to  Meridian  the  railroad  was  destroyed  to  such 
an  extent  that  months  will  be  required  to  rebuild  it. 
Ties  and  rails  were  piled  up  together,  and  as.  the  ties 
burned,  the  rails,  being  heated,  would  bend  so  as  to  be 
rendered  worthless.  The  entire  country  through  which 
the  expedition  passed  was  desolated,  scarcely  a  vestige 
of  a  house,  barn  or  fence  being  loft  behind.  The  expe- 
dition consisted  of  22,200  men,  with  forty  pieces  of  ar- 
tillery. 

Virginia. — The  Constitutional  (Union)  Convention,  in 
session  at  Alexandria,  has  passed  an  ordinance  abolish- 
ing slavery,  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote.  The  ordi- 
nance provides : 

"  First.  Slavery  and  involuntary  servitude,  except  for 
crime,  is  hereby  abolished  and  prohibited  in  the  State 
forever. 

"Second.  Courts  of  competent  jurisdiction  may  ap- 
prentice minors  of  African  descent  on  like  conditions 
provided-by  law  for  apprenticing  white  children. 

"Third.  The  General  Assembly  shall  make  no  law 
establishing  slavery  or  recognizing  property  in  human 
TJeings." 

Col.  Dahlgren,  who  commanded  a  part  of  Gen.  Kil- 
patrick's  cavalry  in  the  last  demonstration  against  Rich- 
mond, was  killed  in  a  skirmish  at  King  and  Queen 
Court-house,  on  the  return  of  the  expedition.  Suffolk 
has  been  occupied  by  the  Federal  forces. 

North  Carolina. — The  latest  Newbern  dates  speak  of 
the  anticipated  rebel  attack  as  involved  in  mystery. 
Deserters  from  the  rebels  report  that  Plymouth  is  to  be 
the  first  place  attacked.  The  loyal  North  Carolina  regi- 
ments were  filling  up  rapidly.  It  is  stated  that  the 
rebels  are  garrisoning  all  the  important  points  in  the 
State,  for  the  purpose  of  checking  the  convention  move- 
meut.  A  company  of  rebel  guerillas  had  been  captured 
at  Fairfield. 

South  Carolina  and  Florida. — Affairs  at  the  latest  dates 
remained  unchanged.  All  was  quiet  at  Jacksonville 
since  the  repulse  of  the  Federal  troops.  The  small  pox 
is  very  prevalent  at  Fort  Royal  and  Beaufort,  but  is 
mostly  confined  to  the  coloured  troops.  A  despatch  of 
the  11th  states,  that  the  advance  of  the  Federal  cavalry 
had  been  attacked  and  driven  into  Jacksonville. 

Louisiana. — Gen.  Sherman  arrived  at  New  Orleans  on 
the  2d  inst.  Transports  are  rapidly  bringing  troops 
back  from  Texas.  The  rebel  forces  in  West  Louisiana 
are  supposed  to  number  from  5000  to  6000.  The  rebels 
are  fortifying  Fort  Dernslee,  on  the  Clark  river,  and  Fort 
Trinity,  on  the  Ouachita  river.  Michael  Hahu,  governor 
of  the  State,  was  inaugurated  on  the  4th,  with  imposing 
ceremonies.  Governor  Hahn's  inaugural  address  regards 
slavery  as  the  cause  of  the  present  unholy  attempt  to 
break  up  the  government,  and  its  universal  and  imme- 
diate extinction  as  a  public  and  private  blessing.  The 
wife  of  General  Beauregard  died  on  the  2d  inst.  Her 
funeral,  on  the  4th,  is  said  to  have  been  the  largest  ever 
seen  in  New  Orleans. 

Tennessee. — The  impression  prevailed  at  Knoxville  that 
Gen.  Lougstreet  was  moving  his  army  into  North  Caro 
Una.  Nearly  one  thousand  deserters  from  the  rebels  had 
come  into  the  Federal  lines  since  the  first  of  the  present 
year;  and  275  of  the  confederates  had  been  captured 
Deserters  continue  to  arrive  at  Chattanooga,  but  not  to 
the  same  extent  as  formerly.  In  consequence  of  the 
general  destitution  caused  by  the  ravages  of  war.  Gen. 
Stcdman,  commanding  at  Knoxville,  issues  50,000  rations 
daily  to  citizens,  some  of  whom  come  from  a  distance  of 
fifty  miles.  A  Louisville  dispatch,  of  the  14th  says: — 
Reliable  advices  from  Cumberland  Gap  to  the  13th,  state 
that  Longstreet's  head-quarters  are  at  Greenville,  Tenn 
and  Buckner's  at  Bull's  Gap,  and  that  their  main  forces 
are  between  those  places,  with  their  |)ickets  eight  miles 
above  Morristown.  Gen.  Vaughn  is  at  Rogersville,  and 
Gen.  Gaines  at  Lang's  Mills,  eight  miles  below  JoneS' 
ville. 

Indiani  in  Kansas. — The  Indian  bureau  is  taking  pre 
lirainary  raejtsures  for  the  return  of  the  Indian  refugees 
in  Kansas,  about  8000  iu  number,  to  their  own  country, 
from  which  they  were  driven  by  secession  hostilities; 
but  the  removal  will  not  be  immediately  effected. 


Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  370,  including  30 
deaths  of  soldiers. 

The  Markets,  Sfc. — The  following  were  the  quotations 
on  the  14th  inst.  New  York. — American  gold  61  a  62 
per  cent,  premium.  Balance  in  the  New  York  Sub-Trea- 
sury, $43,223,910.  United  States  sixes,  1881,  112J. 
Five-twentv  six  per  cents,  108J.  Superfine  State  flour, 
$6.35  a  $6.50.  Shipping  Ohio,  $7.15  a  $7.20.  Baltimore 
flour,  fair  to  extra,  $6.90  a  $7.40.  Chicago  spring  wheat, 
$1.60  a  $1.62  ;  red  western,  $1.65  a  $1.66  ;  choice  amber 
$1.70  a  $1.74.  Barley,  $1.37.  Bye,  $1.27.  Oats,  90  a 
91  cts.  Old  corn,  $1.30  a  $1.31  ;  new,  $1  25  a  $1.26. 
Middlings  cotton,  76  cts.  Rio  coffee,  37J  cts.  Prime  New 
Orleans  sugar,  15Jr  cts.;  Cuba,  14  cts.  New  crop  Orleans 
molasses,  72  a  83  cts.  Philadelphia. — Superfine  flour, 
$6  a  $6:25;  eatra  and  family  brands,  $6.50  a  $7.75. 
Prime  red  wheat,  $1.63  a  $1.65;  white,  $1.70  a  $1.95. 
Rye,  $1.28  a  $1.30.  Yellow  corn,  $1.17  a  $1.20.  Oats, 
80  a  83  cts.  Clover  seed,  $7.75  a  $8.  The  offerings  of 
beef  cattle  reached  about  1600  head,  and  prices  nearly 
the  same  as  last  week,  the  range  being  from  $9  to  $15, 
for  common  to  good  and  extra  quality.  Of  hogs  2300 
were  sold  at  $10  a  $12  the  100  lbs.  net ;  4500  sheep  were 
sold  at  8  a  9  cts.  per  lb.  gross.  San  Franci.ico,  Cal.,  on 
the  10th.  Butter  35  cts.  Anthracite  coal  $24  per  ton. 
Wheat  2J  cts.  per  lb.    Flour  $7  per  barreL 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  Jehu  Fawcett,  Agt.,  0.,  for  Thos.  War- 
rington and  David  Brown,  $2  each,  to  No.  18,  vol.  38  ; 
for  Edw'd  Bonsall,  Jr.,  and  Josiah  Fawcett,  $2  each,  vol. 
36 ;  for  Jos.  Lynch,  Jos.  Painter,  Dan'l  Boulton,  and 
Sarah  Allison,  $2  each,  vol.  37 ;  for  Jas.  Heald,  $2,  to 
No.  16,  vol.  35 :  and  for  Ruth  Stanley,  $3.30,  to  No.  52, 
vol.  37  ;  from  Amos  Battey,  Agt.,  lo.,  for  Russell  Taber, 
$2,  vol.  36;  for  Nath'l  McDonald  and  David  C.  Taber, 
$2  each,  vol.  37 ;  and  for  Jas.  Harkness  and  Geo.  Hark- 
ness,  $2  each,  to  No.  27,  vol.  38. 

'Eeeeivedfrom  J.  Fawcett,  Agt.,  0.,  for  S.  Stanley,  $3 
for  the  relief  of  the  freedmen. 


AGENT  APPOINTED. 
Wilson  Hall,  East  Fairfield,  Columbiana  Co.,  Ohio. 


TRACT  ASSOCIATION.  ' 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Tract  Association  of 
Friends,  will  be  held  in  the  Committee-room  of  Arch 
street  Meeting-house,  on  Fourth-day  evening,  the  30th 
inst.,  at  8  o'clock.  Charles  J.  Allen, 

Philada.,  Third  month,  1864.  CUrk. 

NOTICE] 

The  next  Stated  Meeting  of  the  Woman's  Aid  Associa 
tion  will  be  held  at  the  Committee-room  of  Arch  street 
Meeting-honse,  on  Seventh-day  afternoon,  the  ^1 9th  of 
Third  month,  at  4  o'clock.  All  interested  are  invited  to 
attend.  E.  C.  Collins,  Sec. 
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FRIENDS'  FREEDMEN'S  RELIEF  ASSOCIATION. 

Wanted  two  or  three  young  men  to  go  upon  planta^ 
tions  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Yorktown,  to  direct  and 
assist  the  freedmen  in  their  farming  operations.  It  will 
be  necessary  for  tiiem  to  work  with  the  people.  Friends 
are  preferred,  but  others  interested  in  the  cause  may  be 
equally  useful.  A  moderate  salary  will  be  given.  Ap- 
plication may  be  made  to  either  of  the  undersigned, 

John  S.  Hilles, 

Philada.  3d  mo.  5th,  1864.  Sam'l  R.  Shiplbt. 


TO  RENT. 

The  dwelling  house  on  Main  street,  Germantown,  ad 
joining  the  Meeting  premises,  is  about  to  be  vacated;  it 
is  the  desire  of  the  School  Committee  of  Germantown 
Preparative  Meeting  of  Friends,  to  rent  the  same  to  a 
suitable  Friend's  family.  For  particulars  apply  to  either 
John  S.  Hainrs,  Germantown,  Philada. 
Ezra  Comfort,  "  " 

Elliston  P.  Morris,  805  Market  St.,  Phil 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

NSAR  PRANKPORD,  (TWBNTT-TIIIRD  WARD,  PHILADBLPHIA.) 

Physician andSuperintendent, — JoshuaH. Wobthiho-  )1 
TOK,  M.  D. 

Application  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  may  b« 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  to  Chablgs  Ellis,  Clerk 
of  the  Board  of  Managers,  No.  637  Market  Street,  Phila. 
delphia,  or  to  any  other  Member  of  the  Board. 


WM.  H.  PILE,  PRINTER, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank 
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From  "  The  British  Friend"  of  1853. 

ome  Aeeonnt  of  the  Life  and  Convincement  of 
Sary  Brantingham. 

*        DICTATED  TO  A  FRIEND. 
(Continued  from  page  227.) 

■  Being  unacquainted  with  Friends,  I  was  very 
'atchful  of  their  manners  and  language,  having 
eard  many  singular  things  about  them.  In  a 
w  weeks,  Thomas  Colley,  from  Sheffield,  being 
a  his  way  to  Scotland,  came  to  our  house  anfl 
ad  a  meeting,  I  had  liberty  from  my  master  to 
3,  but  hesitated  in  my  mind,  not  knowing  how 
I  behave  myself  when  there,  being  altogether  a 
ranger  to  Friends.  However  I  went  to  the  nieet- 
ig,  which  was  silent,  at  which  I  wondered  much, 
a  a  few  weeks  after  this,  came  two  Friends  from 
'eland,  Thomas  Wiley  and  A.  Bedford.  My 
aster  gave  me  leave  to  go  to  meeting  if  I  chose ; 
e  said  he  would  rather  dine  on  bread  and  milk 
lan  any  should  stay  from  meeting  to  cook.  After 
1  were  gone,-I  felt  so  uneasy  that  I  could  not 
.ay  at  home.  I  set  out  but  soon  turned  back; 
id  again,  and  turned  back ;  and  was  in  such 
'•itatiod  that  I  seemed  very  ill.  However  I  sum- 
Qued  up  resolu<>i^n,  and  set  out  a  third  time, 
id  was  about  to  turn  back  again ;  but  looking 
ick,  the  two  Friends  were  close  at  my  heels,  so 
seemed  forced  on,  an-d  took  theirst  seat  I  came 
,  intending  to  leave  if  I  did  not  grow  better; 
it  when  the  meeting  was  gathered  all  this  per- 
irbation  seemed  gone,  and  I  looked  on  this  as  a 
•eparation  to  my  tossed  and  afflicted  mind  in 
aking  it  ready  to  receive  the  Divine  impression 
lat  soon  followed.  Being  thus  settled,  there  was 
song  that  I  had  frequently  sung  concerning  the 
uakers  which  rah ,  through  my  head,  but  my 
irth  was  turned  into  mourning.  Now  I  was 
ixious  to  hear  what  they  could  say,  for  having 
J  books  I  thought  they  could  make  nothing  of 
At  length  A.  Bedford  arose,  but  what  he  said 
id  not  affect  me.  I  still  wanted  to  hear  Thomas 
-and  when  he  arose  I  felt  such  a  palpitation  that 
hardly  knew  how  to  bear  it  before  he  said  any- 
ling.  When  he  began,  his  words  pierced  me  to 
le  heart;  what  he  said  I  do  not  remember,  but  it 
I  answered  the  Divine  Witness,  that  all  the  sins 
lat  I  had  committed  in  my  life,  seemed  set  in 
•der  before  me,  and  I  concluded  that  all  the 
eeting  knew  it  was  me  he  aimed  at.  At  first  I 
oked  sternly  at  him,  and  wondered  how  he  had 
ime  by  the  information  he  seemed  to  be  in  pos- 


seemed  to  alFect  the  meeting,  and  though  I  often 
thought  of  going  out,  .1  did  not. 

I  now  thought  I  must  leave  my  good  place,  as 
my  master  would  soon  see  what  a  bad  one  I  was. 
When  I  got  "home  I  put  on  my  worst  clothes  that 
the  strangers  might  not  know  me  again;  and  hav- 
ing dinner  to  attend  to,  I  knew  not  how  to  be 
seen.    But  disguise  did  not  screen  me  from  the 


inwardly  discerning  eye  of  Thomas.  After  dinner 
they  dropped  into  silence,  and  Thomas  desired 
the  young  woman  might  come  and  sit  with  them. 
My  master  came  for  me,  but  I  refused  to  go,  say- 
ing I  was  none  of  them,  and  they  had  nothing  to 
do  with  me.  Thomas  still  requesting  my  com- 
pany, another  came  for  me,  saying  they  would  do 
me  no.harm,  I  answered,  "  and  as  little  good."  I 
was  afraid  he  was  going  to  expose  me  more  fully 
among  the  few  who  were  met.  There  was  some- 
thing said  that  affected  ine  a  little,  and  I  thought 
I  got  wall  off;'  but  he  had  not  done  with  me  yet. 
They  were  going  to  Newcastle  that  afternoon,  and 
being  still  afraid  of  him,  I  kept  as  much  out  of 
his  sight  as  I  could,  but  being  obliged  about  my 
business  to  come  where  he  was,  he  got  me  by  the 
hand  and  spoke  with  such  authority,  that  it  re- 
mained with  me  as  a  nail  fastened  in  a  sure  .place. 
When  they  were  about  to  go,  I  was  glad,  and  said 
in  my  heart,  I  have  done  with  the  Quakers,  as 
I  expected  to  be  discharged  from  my  place,  but  it 
was  far  otherwise. 

And  now  the  enemy  begau  to  buffet  me  with 
what  had  passed;  I  concluded  that  Thomas  Wiley 
had  had  no  outward  information  of  me,  and  it  was 
suggested  to  me  that  he  was  a  wizai-d,  and  great 
bitterness  was  in  my  mind  against  him  for  it.  I 
had  now  a  great  dislike  to  Friends,  even  to  much 
bitterness,  and  great  was  my  zeal  for  the  church  ; 
this  was  the  rebellious  part  in  me  which  stirred 
me  up  to  go  on  against  conviction,  for  the  Light 
was  now  raised  in  part ;  •  but  the  thought  that 
Thomas  was  a  wizard  wag  still  in  my  way;  and 
yet  at  the  same  time  I  knew  it  to  be  the  truth, 
and  wished  I  had  died  before  I  knew  so  much,  for 
then  I  had  had  little  condemnation,  but  only  a 
sincere  hunger  and  thirst  after  that  good  which, 
although  I  was  not  yet  acquairrted  with  it,  yet 
nothing  less  could  satisfy  my  seeking  soul. 

I  thus  went  on  in  great  distress  for  twelve 
months;  to  meetings  I  would  not  go,  and  to  church 
I  dared  not.  I  sometimes  went  to  meeting  when 
strangers  came,  hoping  to  get  released  from  being 
a.  Quaker,  but  whatever  was  said  only  confirmed 
it;  I  then  wept  in  great  bitterness,  and  said  in  my 
heart,  "  These  are  all  witches."  I  set  off  again 
in  rebellion  to  go  to  church ;  but  as  I  entered  the 
door  a  cloud  seemed  to  meet  me,  and  a  voice  which 
said,  "Baal  and  his  worshipers."  I  said,  "I  do 
not  care,  I  will  be  one  of  them  ;"  but  the  terror 
and  distress  that  came  on  my  mind  were  such^that 
I  went  no  more.  I  then  concluded  to  go  nowhere, 
I  would  not  give  up  to  go  to  meetings ;  and  often 
said  in  my  heart  that  I  would  sooner  give  up  my 
life  than  become  a  Quaker.  But  Providence  was 
kind  and  forbearing,  while  I  was  afraid  of  being 


ssion  of ;  I  was  a  stranger  to  him  and  all  present,- ^deceived  by  going  to  the  Quakers,  and  not  yet 
id  I  thought  of  going  out  I  was  so  ashamed ;  but  fully  acquainted  with  nor  knowing  what  it  was 
WM  soon  brought  to  tears,  insomucli  that  it  that  strove  with  me.    After  a  time  I  thought  to 


try  meetings  again,  though  the  fear  of  being  de- 
ceived followed  me  stilt;  but  things  were  gradu- 
ally opening  to  my  mind  with  more  clearness,  I 
saw  I  must  use  the  plain  language  and  alter  my 
dress,  which  were  grievous  trials  :  I  was  very  re- 
bellious about  my  drees,  because  this  was  showing 
openly  what  I  was,  and  I  was  much^dissatisfied 
with  some  things  that  I  had,  as  lace  and  ribbons, 
which  instead  of  leaving  off,  I  got  more,  but  I 
never  put  them  on  ;  however  I  lessened  them  by 
degrees,  and  then  thought  I  had  surely  done 
enough,  but  not  so.  Although  I  have  never  seen 
it  my  place  to  be  so  strictly  plain  as  some,  yet  I 
could  not  wear  the  superfluities  of  others. 

People  now  began  to  take  notice  of  my  dress, 
and  I  went  more  frequently  to  meetings  which 
were  held  up-stairs ;  and  I  thought  if  a  gallows 
were  erected,  I  could  sooner  put  my  head  into  the 
halter  than  become  a  Quaker.  The  exercise  re- 
specting language  and  dress  continued,  and  when 
I  was  cleaily  shown  what  I  must  do,  I  would  not 
do  it;  and  then  I  became  so  condemned  that  I 
was  for  some  weeks  left  to  myself,  without  feeling 
any  thing  good ;  then  I  mourned  and  wept  in  great 
bitterness  of  soul,  and  thought  that  after  all  I 
should  have  to  die  in  the  wilderness  of  my  dis- 
obedience. Being  well  satisfied  that  those  sacri- 
fices made  in  my  own  will  and  time  would  not  do, 
I  cried  out  "  Woe  unto  the  day  that  I  ever  knew 
the  Truth,  for  had  I  died  in  ignorance  I  believe 
the  Lord  in  His  wonted  goodness  would  have 
winked  at  it,"  and  as  I  now  felt  condemnation  in 
its  full  force,  and  the  thoughts  of  death  in  all  its 
terrors,  I  thought  that  if  ever  it  pleased  Infinite 
Wisdom  again  to  illume  me  with  His  light,  I 
would  be  obedient  to  His  requirings,  be  they  what 
they  would.  So  when  I  was  again  favored  with 
the  shining  of  His  Holy  Light,  I  gave  up,  but 
with  reluctance;  and  believe  I  never  made  a  mis- 
take afterwards,  though  I  used  "  thou"  as  sparingly 
as  possible. 

Notwithstanding  these  sacrifices,  I  was  resolved 
not  to  become  a  Quaker,  for  the  dislike  to  them 
still  continued,  though  I  did  not  show  it.  About 
this  time  Anthony  Mason  came  from  Dent,  and. 
stopped  all  night  at  our  house,  a  man  of  a  natur- 
ally mild  disposition  ;  I  loved  him  much,  and  went 
to  meeting  for  the  first  time  with  willingness";  he 
had  something  to  say,  which  so  far  reached  the 
Witness  in  my  heart  as  to  remove  all  prejudice, 
and  then  I  had  such  a  love  for  Friends  and  a  sense 
of  my  nothingness,  that  I  was  almost  ashamed  to 
come  where  they  were.  After  this  I  attended 
meetings  diligently,  both  First  and  week  days, 
although  a  reluctance  would  be  ready  to  invade 
me  at  times.  But  though  I  had  conformed  my- 
self pretty  much  to  Friends,  yet  I  thought  I  should 
not  be  a  Quaker  until  I  joined  in  outward  mem- 
bership with  them  ;  which  i  was  resolved  not  to  ^ 
be  as  long  as  I  could  help  it.  I  think  it  was  in 
the  third  year  of  my  convincement  that  the  Par- 
ticular Meeting  we  belong  to  was  removed  to  a  • 
place  called  Winnes  Hill,  a  distance  of  between 
three  and  four  miles,  which  I  diligently  went  to, 
frequently  under  great  exercise  of  mind.  Some 
Friends  told  me  that  whenever  I  was  inclined  to 
apply  for  membership,  they  believed  there  would 
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be  no  objection,  but  this  had  no  place  with  me, 
still  pleasing  myself  with  the  thought  that  while 
I  was  not  a  member,  I  was  what  I  wished  to  be — 
no  Quaker — which  was  a  little  relief  to  my  poor 
mind.  But  one  day  coming  from  a  week-day 
meeting  alone,  my  mind  mueh  exercised  under  an 
apprehension  that  I  must  seek  to  become  a  mem 
ber;  as  I  came  through  a  large  field  with  my  mind 
bowed  to  that  heavenly  Power  that  had  been 
pleased  to  carry  me  through  many  difficulties,  and 
crying  out,  "  What  shall  I  do  to  be  saved  ?" 
saw  an  innumerable  company  of  the  heavenly  host 
standing  clothed  in  white  raiment,  and  all  seem- 
ingly of  a  size,  nor  could  I  distinguish  men  from 
women  ;  they  seemed  all  to  have  their  faces  direct- 
ed to  one  object,  and  singing  Hallelujah  to  Him 
that  sitteth  on  the  Throne — when  a  voice  said  to 
me,  "Join  thyself  unto  these,  for  they  are  mine." 

[In  regard  to  her  exercises  on  the  subject  of 
publicly  appearing  as  a  minister,  she  expressed 
herself  as  follows  :] 

Many  severe  conflicts  of  mind  I  had  to  pass 
through,  in  believing  it  was  required  of  me  to 
declare  to  others  what  the  Lord's  dealings  had 
been  with  my  soul ;  yet  fearful  as  my  heart  often 
was,  I  had  very  favored  seasons  in  meetings  ;  and 
as  I  walked  to  meeting,  which  was  several  miles, 
was  frequently  sensible  of  the  power  and  love  of 
God.  But  I  was  made  to  tremble  for  my  rebel- 
lious spirit  against  the  revealed  will  of  my  heavenly 
Father,  because  reasoning  with  myself  how  could 
it  ever  be  required  of  me  to  preach  among  a  people 
I  had  so  despised  ?  1  resolved  I  never  would  be 
a  preacher.  One  day,  I  well  remember,  when  I 
was  returning  home  from  a  week-day  meeting  in 
which  I  had  been  closely  exercised,  and  in  which 
I  had  rebelled  against  the  clear  pointings  of  duty, 
I  wept  bitterly,  and  great  was  my  distress  of  mind 
when  I  heard  a  voice  as  audibly  as  ever  I  did  in 
my  life,  "Am  not  I  su£B.cient  for  thee  ?"  My  an- 
swer was,  "  Truth,  Lord,  hut  how  can  this  possibly 
be,  for  I  am  no  scholar,"  which  felt  a  great  ob- 
stacle in  my  way;  thinking  that  to  be  a  scholar 
was  a  needful  qualification  for  a  gospel  minister. 
Thus  I  went  on  from  time  to  time  sorely  distressed, 
and  wishing  to  do  what  would  bring  peace  to  my 
soul ;  but  the  old  adversary  of  man's  happiness 
threw  many  perplexities  in  my  way,  and  various 
suggestions  of  discouragements,  and  often  pre- 
vailed on  me  to  go  into  the  woods  and  not  go  to 
meeting.  At  another  time  I  felt  a  strong  concern 
of  mind  to  go  to  meeting,  but  still  this  preaching 
arose  in  my  luind  as  a  hindrance  to  my  going,  and 
I  was  very  desirous  not  to  bring  disgrace  on  the 
ever-blessed  Truth,  by  so  weak  and  poor  a  creature 
as  I  felt  myself  to  be,  engaging  in  such  a  work. 
However,  I  went  to  meeting  under  great  fear,  and 
felt  myself  unworthy  to  be  engaged  in  so  great  a 
work,  and  hoped  I  might  be  excused.  After  I  sat 
down  in  meeting  a  darkness  came  over  my  mind, 
such  as  I  never  before  felt,  and  my  distress  was 
more  than  I  knew  how  to  bear,  for  I  thought  all 
was  lost,  all  favoured  seasons  gone,  and  that  I 
never  should  be  saved;  when  suddenly  there  ap- 
peared a  great  light  around  me,  brighter  than  the 
sun  at  noon-day,  and  I  stood  upon  my  feet  and 
expressed  in  a  few  words  which  were  then  given 
me  to  speak,  but  l^annot  now  remember  them. 

(Tg  be  continaed.) 

California  Wool. — How  few  of  our  citizens  who 
may  see  the  nice  bales  of  wool  lying  upon  the 
wharves,  as  it  comes  from  Sacramento,  Stockton, 
or  from  other  sources,  or  as  it  is  waiting  shipment 
by  our  steamers  to- the  East,  ever  pause  and  think 
of  the  rapid  progress  of  our  State  in  the  road  to 
prosperity  and  greatness.  Let  us  repeat  a  little 
fact^which  we  published  in  July,  1862  : — In  1857 


the  whole  amount  of  wool  shipped  from  California 
was  55  bales  of  common  coarse  wool,  worth  6,  8, 
or  10  cents.  This  year,  (1863,)  only  six  years 
from  that  time,  our  clip  will  be  over  50,000  bales. 
Here  is  food  for  thought.  If  our  clip  inqjeases 
only  400  per  cent,  each  six  years,  we  should  have 
in  1869  a  clip  of  200,000  bales,  and  in  1875  a 
clip  of  1,250,000  bales.  It  should  also  be  borne 
in  mind,  that  instead  of  our  wool  being  worth  6 
to  10  cents  a  pound,  it  is  now  worth  here  20  to 
35;  if  we  say  25  as  the  average — and  that  is  fair 
— and  estimate  the  bales  at  300  pounds  each,  our 
crop  of  wool  for  1875  would  be  worth  the  magni- 
ficent sum  of  ninety-four  millions  four  hundred 
and  seventy-five  thousand  dollars  !  What  a  glori- 
ous prospect  ahead  for  our  State  !  And  yet  it  will 
be  more  than  realized. —  California  Farmer. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Having  observed  in  a  recent  number  of  "  The 
Friend,"  some  account  of  the  sad  degeneracy  that 
has  overspread  our  once  prosperous,  and  still 
favoured  Society — favoured  because  of  the  evi- 
dence from  time  to  time  vouchsafed,  that  the 
feebled  efforts  of  those  who  stand  as  watchmen 
and  watchwomen  on  the  walls  of  Zion,  are  owned 
by  the  blessed  Head  of  the  Church, — I  feel  will- 
ing to  cast  in  my  mite,  if  so  be  it  may  have  a  ten- 
dency to  stir  up  some  to  watchfulness  unto  prayer, 
so  as  to  enter  no  more  into  temptation. 

It  has  been  with  sadness  that  many  have  marked, 
from  time  to  time,  the  obvious  departures  from 
several  of  the  well  known  christian  testimonies 
held  by  Friends,  in  the  Society  in  the  land  where 
those  testimonies  were  first  held  up  before  the 
public  in  the  power  of  the  everlasting  gospel;  and 
where  many  of  their  faithful  supporters  suffered 
cruel  imprisonment  on  account  of  their  integrity 
to  the  truth  of  the  doctrines  they  were  called  to 
promulgate  to  the  people.  Out  of  these  doctrines, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Head  of  the  church, 
grew  a  system  of  church  government  adapted  to 
the  preservation  of  the  members  in  a  profession  of 
the  principles  af  Truth,  and  in  the  observance  of 
the  various  testimonies  which  were  given  the  So 
ciety  to  uphold,  this  being  the  legitimate  fruit  of 
the  religion  held  by  faithful  Friends.  It  there- 
fore follows  as  a  consequence,  that  departing  from 
and  laying  waste  the  well  known  and  long  estab- 
lished discipline  of  the  Society,  as  it  bears  upon 
and  protects  anj  of  the  fundamental  doctrines  or 
testimonies  held  by  it,  ie  equivalent  to  a  departure 
from  the  faith  which  we  as  a  people  have  ever 
held,  and  have  declared  to  the  world. 

But  obvious  as  it  is  that  defection  and  great 
deficiencies  exist  on  the  part  of  a  large  number  of 
individuals  in  relation  to  many  of  the  well  known 
testimonies  of  the  Society,  both  in  the  old  country 
and  in  our  own,  it  is  cause  of  thankfulness  to  be- 
lieve there  is  scattered  throughout  a  seed  which, 
although  greatly  oppressed,  and  for  a  season  borne 
down,  will  in  the  rigl;t  time  be- enabled  to  arise; 
and  the  Lord  by  them  will  plead  his  own  cause 
with  those  who  have  given  too  great  latitude  to  a 
libertine  spirit,  and  indulged  the  desire  to  assimi- 
late with  the  various  carnal  professors  in  the  world, 
coo  far  to  allow  their  claims  to  thfi^character  of 
true  Friends. 

The  account  published  of  what  passed  at  Rich- 
mond, Indiana,  during  the  time  of  the  last  Yearly 
Meeting,  exhibits,  to  my  view,  a  striking  effort  at 
amalgamating  different  professions  in  religion,  and 
it  i.s  humiliating  that  such  evidence  of  weakness 
should  be  made  before  the  world,  and  pass  as  the 
act  of  part  of  the  religious  Society  of  Friends. 
But  it  is  , nevertheless  probable,  that  very  many 
there  were  deeply  wounded  by  that  display  of 
creaiurely  activity,  and, mourned  over  those  from 


whom,  judging  by  their  age  and  position,  a  better 
establishment  in  the  religion  they  have  oBce  pro- 
fessed, and  a  different  course,  might  have  been 
reasonably  expected.  May  such  mourners  be  en- 
couraged, and  may  those  who  have  thus  given 
cause  for  grief,  be  brought  to  a  serious  considera- 
tion of  their  course,  and  to  repentance  not  to  be 
repented  of;  for  truly  this  is  no  time  for  mocking 
at  religion,  or  for  lightly  esteeming  our  allegiance 
to  Almighty  Grod  or  to  his  cause,  and  we  ought 
humbly  to  confess  our  obligation  for  the  many 
undeserved  favours  He  is  still  bestowing  on  us, 
and  live  in  accordance  with  his  requirings. 
Iowa,  Third  month,  1864. 
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'Travelling  in  Sweden  and  Nonray. 

The  roads  are  none  of  the  best — quite  passable 
indeed  in  Sweden,  but  over  rugged  hillg  and 
through  deep  ravines  in  many  parts  of  Norway, 
The  horses  are  provided  by  government ;  by  post, 
masters  at  stations  about  six  or  seven  miles  apart 
along  the  road.    The  only  carriages  to  be  hired  n 
on  the  Swedish  side  were  wretched  wooden  cart3,|ii 
without  springs  or  seats,  except  a  board  across  thi 
top.    Most  persons  who  travel  in  company  puMiit 
chase  at  Stockholm  a  carriage,  which  serves.  ali  il 
night  for  a  Better  resting-place  than  can  generally 
be  found  upon  the  road;  or  the  single  travellei  ii 
can  provide  himself  with  the  Norwegian  cariole  'i 
which  in  New  England  would  be  called  a  doctor'i 
sulky.    With  such  an  outfit,  the  box  filled  witl 
eatables,  and  a  good  leathern  bag  filled  with  smal 
coin  for  change,  and  government  to  furnish  horses  m 
one  is  certainly  quite  independent,  and  securj  i 
against  discomfort  and  extortion.   ButT  preferrei  i 
to  take  such  accommodations  as  the  country  coufi  I 
afford  me,  and  was  soon  rattling  over  the  road  t  i 
ward  Norway,  with  a  turnout  that  would  i  ni 
America  bring  out  every  lounger  along  the  roa|  m 
to  gaze  with  wonder. 

At  every  post-house  is  found  the  dag-bog, 
day-book,  provided  by  government,  and  paged  s  d 
that  no  leaf  can  be  removed  without  detectioi 
In  the  first  part  of  this  is  found  recorded  the  di; 
tance  to  the  next  station,  and  the  price  which  th 
postman  has  a  right  to  charge.    In  this  book  tb 
traveller  records  his  name  and  destination,  and  tl 
number  of  horses  wanted.    On  what  are  calU  ^, 
the  "fast  routes,"  the  horses  must  be  ready  witl  f[ 
out  delay,  the  postmaster,  in  case  of  need,  havic  ^ 
the  right  to  impress  the  peasants'  horses  from  tl 
fields,  paying  them  indeed  for  their  services, 
that  they  are  in  general  only  too  glad  to  let  th 
go.    In  this  book,  also,  the  traveller  records  a 
complaint  he  has  to  make  for  delay  or  over-charp 
and  woe  betide  the  postman  who  cannot  show 
clean  record,  or  offer  to  the  government  offici  |i{ 
who  examines  the  book,  a  good  excuse  for  ai  gt, 
seeming  neglect. 

The  horses  ready,  the  reins  arc  put  into  yo 
hands,  if  you  choose  to  be  driver,  or  you  can 
cline  the  honour  in  favour  of  the  boy  or  man  w 
mounts  behind  you  to  bring  the  horses  back  agai 
You  thus  can  travel  night  and  day  if  you  pleai 
at  an  expense  of  six  cents  a  mile,  with  less  annc  ^ 
ance,  and  less  danger  of  being  cheated  than  in  a 
country  I  ever  visited.    Not  a  single  act  of 
honesty  or  extortion  did  I  see  attempted  in  all 
Scandinavia,  except  in  the  cities  where  they  h 
learned  the  evil  ways  of  the  rest  of  the  wor 
Human  nature  is  plainly  the  same  there  as  el 
where,  blit  the  government  has  taken  such  care 
protect  the  traveller,  that  he  need  not  suffer  wi  c 
if  he  cares  to  know  his  rights.   If  this  censors 
were  removed,  no  doubt  the  vexations  and  ch< 
ing  so  often  endured  in  other  countries,  wo 
soon  be  common  here. 

Across  these  two  northern  countries  you  < 
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""llinjoy  the  boldest  scenery — nature  almost  un 
ihanged  by  the  hand  of  man — 'and  the  most  honest 
reatment  to  be  found  in  the  world.  These  fully 
jompensate  for  the  poor  accommodations  along  the 
•oute,  and  make  a  tour  among  those  wild  moun 
ain  regions,  scattered  villages,  and  honest  peasan- 
ry,  the  most  delightful  possible  to  one  who  does 
lot  fear  the  rough  side  of  life.  Never  can  I  for 
;et  those  wild  mountain  passes;  the  deep,  dark 
'"fli  mods  of  sombre  evergreens;  the  hills  covered 
™  rith  heather,  and  gayer  flowers ;  the  honest  pea- 
"  ^  ant's  humble  home ;  and  the  days  that  had  no 
nd  —  the  twilight  of  evening  melting  in  the 
orthern  sky  into  the  twilight  of  the  morning,  so 
lat  while  crossing  the  Norwegian  mountains,  I 
;ad  my  guide-book  by  the  light  of  day  at  mid- 
fsaH  ight.  It  was  curious  to  see  the  peasants  sleeping 
I  Ml  t  all  hours — one  in  the  entry,  another  in  the 
"I'J  ;able — while  others  were  busily  at  work,  and 
["*t  liildren  playing  at  midnight,  making  the  most  of 
leir  summer  day.  In  some  houses  there  evidently 
iiira  as  no  regular  time  for  sleep.  They  easily  accom- 
wirti  lodate  themselves,  undoubtedly,  to  the  continued 
:*tli  aylight,  which  comes  upon  them  by  degrees,  to 
M™  ompensate  for  the  long,  drear  nights  of  winter, 
Hi  'hen  the  sun,  even  at  mid-day,  just  lifts  his  disc 
lull  bove  the  horizon,  or  in  the  more  northern  por- 
fUt  ons,  leaves  the  valleys  weeks  without  his  cheer- 
nioli  ill  light.  But  for  me,  coming  suddenly  toward 
*  le  north,  the  day-light  and  excitement  banished 
Iwil  II  desire  for  sleep,  till  a  nervous  headache  warned 
Mil  le  that  I  must  seek  for  rest.  And  since  the  sun 
i«ri!  'ould  not  withdraw  his  light,  I  was  fain  to  cur- 
itcB  lin  all  the  windows  and  manufacture  darkness, 
fern  'ishing  heartily  for  one  good  night  for  sleep. 
CM  The  constant  succession  of  fresh  horses  every 
aJl  ix  or  seven  miles,  with  change  of  drivers,  new 
IJ 1  roups  of  peasants  at  every  station,  the  change  of 
CM  jenery,  and  varied  incidents  along  the  road, 
lade  the  whole  journey  most  delightful.  We 
)ov  'ere  our  own  masters,  could  start  and  stop  when 
;nli  nd  where  we  pleased — enjoy  nature  in  her  wild- 
-Ctii  ess,  and  study  man  in  the  honest  simplieity  of  the 
leJi  easants'  life.  One  little  incident  will  illustrate 
clitl  lat  there  may  be  such  a  thing  as  selfish  mean- 
otil  ess  even  among  those  who  have  not  learned  the 
di  rays  of  cities.  Late  one  afternoon,  when  near  the 
ealli  forwegian  line,  we  met  an  old  peasant  woman 
rith  three  little  girls,  evidently  not  her  own,  car- 
iavii  ying  baskets  filled  with  delicious  strawberries 
iiutl'hich  they  had  gathered  in  the  valleys.  Hold- 
fcv  3g  out  a  handful  of  copper  coin,  I  intimated  by 
tlie  esture  that  I  would  like  to  be  a  purchaser.  All 
Jsai  ushed  eagerly  to  sell,  but  the  old  woman  roughly 
to{  ushed  the  children  back,  and  claimed  the  whole 
sliiin  larket  for  herself.  The  little  things  looked  wist- 
oici  iiUy  on  while  the  old  hag  gathered  up  the  coin, 
or  ai  yer  which  she  seemed  to  gloat  like  a  miser.  But 
he  whole  scene  was  changed  when  I  tossed  to 

0  JO  ach  of  the  little  girls  the  same  sum  I  had  given 
:a»c  ler,  and  her  rage  was  plainly  expressed  in  hide- 
iinif  us  scowls,  when  she  saw  them  as  rich  in  money, 
ajai  ,nd  richer  in  berries,  than  herself. 

plei'l  Our  posting  brought  us  to  Minde,  on  thesouth- 
aBii  ^rn  shore  of  Lake  Miosen,  that,  beautiful  as  the 
ini'^kes  of  Scotland,  stretches  seventy  miles  toward 
(ifJlhe  north,  between  lofty  hills  and  verdant  slopes, 
n all  )eautified  in  many  places  by  careful  cultivation, 
ylii  We  passed  to  the  northern  point  by  steam,  thence 
ivoilo  plunge  into  the  wilds  of  Dovre  Fiord. —  The 
if^  lRound  Table. 

The  Humble  but  Pleasant  Paths. — Even  those 
yho  seem  to  enter  with  the  most  spirit  into  the 

1  jl,,  riotoys  and  gaudy  diversions  of  the  world,  are 

jften  known  to  confess  that  there  is  no  real  satis- 
'  faction  in  them ;  that  their  gaity  is  often  forced, 
J  (  when  their  hearts  are  heavy ;  and  that  they  envy 


those  who  have  chosen  the  more  humble  but  plea 
sant  paths  of  religion  and  virtue. — Henri/  Kirk 
White. 


^  For  "  The  Friend. 

Some  two  weeks  since,  there  appeared  in  "  The 
Friend,"  a  very  attractive  Poem  called  "  Expres 
sive  Silence."    The  last  verse  contained  a  slight 
allusion,  which  seemed  to  me  could  perhaps  be 
more  fully  expressed  after  this  manner: 
"Yes,  if  Jesus  Christ  be  dwelling, 
In  our  hearfs  of  love, 
Gladly  will  our  lips  be  telling 
Of  the  joys  above. 

Joys  laid  up  for  us  in  Jesus — 

Grace  which  lie  hath  won; 
Mercy  proffered,  which  the  Father, 

Giveth  through  the  Son. 

E. 


The  Jews'  Place  of  WniUng  at  Jerusalem. — An 
interesting  {Family  Treasury)  notice  of  Jerusa- 
lem by  Professor  Porter,  contains  the  following 
account  of  the  Place  of  Wailing  : 

Entering  the  inhabited  part  of  the  o|d  city,  and 
winding  through  some  crooked  filthy  lanes,  I  sud- 
denly found  myself,  in  turning  a  sharp  corner,  in 
a  spot  of  singular  interest ;  the  Jews'  place  of 
wailing."  It  is  a  small  paved  quadrangle  ;  on  one 
side  are  the  backs  of  low  modern  houses,  without 
door  or  window;  on  the  other  is  the  lofty  wall  of 
the  Haram,  of  recent  date  above,  but  having  below 
fine  courses  of  bevelled  stones  in  a  perfect  state  of 
preservation.  Here  the  Jews  are  permitted  to 
approach  the  sacred  enclosure,  and  wail  over  the 
fallen  temple,  whose  very  dust  is  dear  to  them, 
and  in  whose  stones  they  still  take  pleasure,  (Ps. 
cii.  14.)  It  was  Friday,  and  a  crowd  of  miser- 
able devotees  had  assembled — men  and  women  of 
all  ages  and  all  nations,  dressed  in  the  quaint 
costumes  of  every  country  of  Europe  and  Asia. 
Old  men  were  there — pale,  haggard,  careworn 
men,  tottering  on  pilgrim  staves  ;  and  little  girls 
with  white  faces,  and  lustrous  black  eyes,  gazing 
wistfully  now  at  their  parents,  now  at  the  old  wall. 
Some  were  on  their  knees,  chanting  mournfully 
from  a  book  of  Hebrew  prayers,  swaying  their 
bodies  to  and  fro ;  some  were  prostrate  on  the 
ground,  pressing  forehead  and  lips  to  the  earth  ; 
some  were  close  to  the  wall,  burying  their  faces 
in  the  rents  and  crannies  of  the  old  stones  ;  some 
were  kissing  them,  some  had  their  arms  spread 
out  as  if  they  would  clasp  them  to  their  bosoms, 
some  were  bathing  them  with  their  tears,  and  all 
the  while  sobbing  as  if  their  hearts  would  burst. 
It  was  a  sad  and  touching  spectacle.  Eighteen 
centuries  of  exile  and  woe  have  not  dulled  their 
hearts'  afi"ections,  or  deadened  t^eir  feelings  of 
national  devotion.  Here  we  see  them  assembled 
from  the  ends  of  the  earth,  poor,  despised,  down- 
trodden outcasts — amid  the  desolations  of  their 
fatherland,  beside  the  dishonoured  ruins  of  their 
ancient  sanctuary — chanting  now  in  accents  of 
deep  pathos,  and  now  of  wild  woe,  the  prophetic 
words  of  their  own  Psalmist,  "  O  God,  the  heathen 
are  come  into  thine  inheritance  :  thy  holy  temple 
have  they  defiled.  ..  ..  We  are  become  a 
reproach  to  our  neighbours,  a  scorn  and  derision 
to  them  that  are  round  about  us.  How  long. 
Lord  ?  Wilt  thou  be  angry  for  ever  ?"  (Ps. 
Ixxix.  1  4,  5.)  _______ 

G.  W.  Conder  (a  clergyman)  recently  said  : — 
'  There  was  not  half  enough  christian  meditation 
and  quietness,  and  for  a  person  to  go  hurrying 
through  the  Sabbath-day,  as  well  as  the  work  day, 
with  his  mind  never  resting,  never  digesting,  was 
a  great  misery  and  mistake.  All  christian  people 
required  sometimes  to  sit  alone,  to  let  self  utter 


itself,  to  digest  what  they  had  heard,  to  listen  to 
voices  which  would  come  from  the  Spirit  of  God, 
if  they  listened  for  them,  and  would  say  to  them, 
in  their  own  dry  and  silent  way,  far  more  impres- 
sive and  blessed  things  than  any  thing  they  could 
have  from  their  fellow  men." — British  Friend. 


Revelation  of  the  Microscope. — Brush  a  little 
of  the  fuz  from  the  wing  of  a  dead  butterfly,  and 
let  it  fall  upon  a  piece  of  glass.  It  will  be  seen 
on  the  glass  as  a  fine  golden  dust.  Slide  the  glass 
under  the  microscope,  and  each  particle  of  the 
dust  will  reveal  itself  as  a  perfect  symmetrical 
feather. 

Give  your  arm  a  slight  prick  so  as  to  draw  a 
small  drop  of  blood ;  mix  the  blood  with  a  di  op 
of  vinegar  and  water,  and  place  it  upon  the 
glass  slide  under  the  microscope.  You  will  dis- 
cover that  the  red  matter  of  the  blood  is  formed 
of  innumerable  globules  or  discs,  which,  though 
so  small  as  to  be  separately  invisible  to  the  naked 
eye,  appear  under  the  microscope  each  larger  than 
a  letter  "o"  of  this  print. 

Take  a  drop  of  water  from  a  stagnant  pool  or 
ditch,  or  sluggish  brook,  dipping  it  from  among 
the  green  vegetable  matter  on  the  surface.  On 
holding  the  water  to  the  light,  it  will  look  a  little 
milky,  but  on  placing  the  smallest  drop  under  the 
microscope,  you  will  find  it  swarming  with  hun- 
dreds of  strange  animals  that  are  swimming  about 
•in  it  with  the  greatest  vivacity.  These  animal- 
cules exist  in  such  multitudes  that  any  effort  to 
conceive  of  their  numbers  bewilders  the  imagina- 
tion. 

This  invisible  universe  of  created  being  is-  the 
most  wonderful  of  all  the  revelations  of  the  micro- 
scope. During  the  greater  part  of  man's  existence 
on  the  earth,  while  he  has  been  fighting,  taming, 
and  studying  the  lower  animals  which  were  visi- 
ble to  his  sight,  he  has  been  surrounded  by  these 
other  multitudes  of  the  earth's  inhabitants,  with- 
out any  suspicion  of  their  existence  !  In  endless 
variety  of  form  and  structure,  they  are  bustling 
through  their  active  lives,  pursuing  their  prey, 
defending  their  persons,  waging  their  wars,  mul- 
tiplying their  species,  and  ending  their  careers, 
countless  hosts  at  each  tick  s£  the  clock  passing 
out  of  existence,  and  making  way  for  new  hosts 
that  are  following  in  endless  succession.  What 
other  fields  of  creation  may  yet,  by  some  incon- 
ceivable method,  be  revealed  to  our  knowledge  ! 


How  is  it  possible  for  a  christian  to  be  long  em- 
ployed in  any  other  object  than  preparing  for  the 
awful  hour  of  dissolution. — Believe  me,  my  dear 
children,  no  one  knows  how  unspeakably  awful  is 
death  !  nor  can  any  person,  yet  afar  off,  form  the 
least  conception  of  what  it  is  to  stand  on  the  brink 
of  eternity.  As  for  myself,  I  have  had  a  serious 
sense  of  death  before  my  eyes,  from  my  early 
years;  and  for  above  the  last  fifty  years  I  may  say, 
it  has  continually  been  in  my  thoughts.  Bat  now 
that  I  stand  at  the  very  threshold,  1  find  all  my 
most  serious  thoughts  and  meditations,  as  less  than 
nothing,  compared  with  the  unspeakable  awfuluess 
of  the  reality  of  what  I  feel  it  to  be  at  this  hour. 
The  anticipation  of  such  a  change  as  it  now  seems 
to  me,  would  alone  detach  from  every  human 
pleasure,  and  make  every  pain  sit  light.  As  the 
soul  stands  between  time  and  eternity,  ready  to 
ascend  to  God,  the  earth  itself  sink's  and  dwiadles 
into  a  mere  speck,  though  she  can  more  clearly 
discern  the  path  she  has  passed  through  !  How  is 
it  possible  for  a  christian  to  have  any  other  pain 
or  pleasure,  or  object  of  occupation  during  all  his 
life,  than  preparing  himself  for  this  awful  hour. 
— Memoirs  of  Port  Royal. 
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The  Sorghnm  Culture. 

A  late  number  of  the  Rural  Advertiser,  con- 
tains a  valuable  article  on  this  subject,  by  Milton 
Conard,  of  Chester  county,  who  was  one  of  the 
first  to  introduce  it  successfully  into  Pennsylvania. 
The  culture  of  the  cane  in  the  Northern  States  is 
being  gradually  extended  from  year  to  year,  and 
jiow  bids  fair  to  become  established  as  quite  an 
important  branch  of  agriculture.  Some  extracts 
from  the  article  referred  to  may,  perhaps,  be  inte- 
resting and  useful  to  many  of  our  readers.  In 
regard  to  the  culture,  the  following  remarks  are 
made — they  are  the  result  of  careful  observation, 
and  an  experience  of  several  years. 

"  Upland  is  preferable  to  flat  or  clay  soil,  and  it 
is  better  to  be  friable,  and  not  apt  to  bake  after 
heavy  rains,  and  all  the  better  to  have  a  southern 
exposure.  The  ground  should  be  well  ploughed, 
as  early  in  the  spring  as  practicable.  Before 
planting  it  should  be  thoroughly  and  deeply  culti 
vated,  and  freed  of  clods  by  the  liberal  use^f  the 
roller. 

"  See  to  having  well  ripened  and  sound  seed, 
the  purest  that  can  be  got ; — four  quarts  to  the 
acre ;  and  for  the  same  amount  of  ground,  250  lbs 
Buper-phosphate  of  lime,  or  its  equivalent  in  some 
kind  of  immediate  fertilizer,  to  be  applied  in  the 
drills  and  covered  with  the  seed.  Scald  the  seed 
by  covering  with  water  at  160°  Fahrenheit  one  and 
a  half  minutes.  Then  reduce  the  temperature  to 
blood  heat,  and  leave  it  in  the  water  say  12  hours, 
when  it  should  be  removed  from  the  water,  and 
kept  warm  and  moist  some  48  hours,  or  till  it 
shall  have  begun  to  sprout.  (Seed  thus  treated 
must  not  be  allowed  to  get  dry  before  being 
covered.)  Draw  your  furrows  shallow  and  about 
four  feet  apart.  Distribute  the  seed  and  the  fer- 
tilizer carefully,  and  cover  to  the  depth  of  half  to 
three-fourths  of  an  inch.  When  up  and  the  plants 
have  four  or  five  leaves,  it  should  be  partially 
thinned,  conducting  the  process  with  care;  seek- 
ing to  retain  the  strongest  plants,  which  should 
on  subsequent  occasions  be  reduced  to.eight  or  ten 
inches  in  the  row.  If  your  cane  is  thick  enough 
without  the  suckers,  advantage  will  result  from 
their  removal,  as  by  so  doing  you  diminish  the 
labour  in  the  subsequent  handling,  and  a  better 
yield  of  syrup  may  be  realized. 

"  Labour  may  be  saved  in  the  cultivation  by 
planting  in  hills,  say  three  and  a  half  feet  square, 
leaving  fu&r  stalks  te  the  hill. 

"  I  am  satisfied,  however,  that  a  heavier  yield 
of  syrup  can  be  obtained,  and  the  cane  is  less  likely 
to  go  d*wn  with  the  winds,  when  planted  in  drills. 

"  It  is  with  cane  as  it  is  with  corn ;  early  and 
thorough  cultivation  is  needed ;  and  should  be  con- 
tinued till  the  plants  arc  three  or  four  feet  high. 
After  this,  it  is  probable  the  cultivator  had  better 
not  be  used,  as  the  roots  commence  spreading,  and 
ramify  the  whole  surface.  The  most  convenient 
and  best  way  of  taking  off  the  suckers,  is  with  the 
knife,  as  by  pulling  them  off,  the  roots  are  more 
or  less  disturbed  and  the  stalk  often  lacerated. 

"  The  cane  may  be  regarded  as  tit  to  work  up 
when  a  majority  of  the  seeu  "heads  have  become 
brown,  and  there  is  little  doubt  but  the  crop  im- 
proves in  value  until  the  seeds  are  pretty  fully 
matured.  I3ut  the  cfi'ect  of  freezing  the  uncut 
cane  is  .so  disastrou.s  to  the  crop,  unless  worked 
up  immediately,  that  the  utmost  vigilance  should 
be  employed  to  avoid  this  result.  Better  cut  it 
preen,  (if  the  seed-heads  have  shot  up  to  their 
full  height,)  than  allow  it  to  freeze  'on  the  stalk.' 
Care  and  experience  will  enable  farmers  to  regu- 
late this  matter. 

"At  this  ."tage  it  may  be  cut  off  obliquely  just 
above  the  crown  roots ;  the  tops  cut  off  belovj  the 


upper  joint; — bladed  and  tied  into  convenient 
bundles,  and  shocked,  or  piled  where  it  can  be 
sheltered  from  the  sun  and  weather.  In  this  con- 
dition it  may  remain,  if  necessary,  and  without 
damage  for  several  weeks. 

"  I  throw  the  cane,  as  it  is  cut,  with  the  heads 
upon  a  trussel  provided  for  the  purpose.  In  this 
situation  the  heads  are  conveniently  cut  off,  and 
the  blading  is  conducted  with  25  per  cent,  less 
labour  than  it  is  possible  to  do -it  standing.  The 
blades  are  thus  somewhat  collected  and  can  readily 
be  hauled  off  to  a  convenient  place  for  drying. 
The  seed  heads  should  be  tied  into  small  bundles 
in  such  a  way  as  to  admit  thin  hanging  astride  a 
fence,  where  they  will  cure  without  further  trouble. 
All  canes  not  fully  in  head,  are  too  ^  green'  and 
should  he  left  out." 

In  relation  to  the  profits  of  the  culture,  more 
especially  as  compared  with  our  great  staple  maize, 
M.  C.  observes :  < 

"  I  have  satisfied  myself  that,  wherever  the  soil 
and  climate  are  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of 
Indian  corn,  the  sorgho  may  be  successfully  cul- 
tivated ;  and  that  where  we  can  raise  one  bushel 
of  the  former,  we  can  produce  four  gallons  of  the 
latter;  thai  the  cane  which  makes  seven  gallons 
of  syrup,  yields  about  one  bushel  of  seed  weigh- 
ing some  40  lbs.,  and  fully- equal  to  oats  in  pro- 
portion to  its  weight  for  feeding  to  animals;  that 
the  blades  and  offal  tops,  &c.,  are  excellent  pro- 
vender, and  about  equal,  acre  for  acre,  to  corn 
fodder. 

"Also,  that  the  labour  of  the  cane  crop,  when 
thoroughly  tended,  somewhat  exceeds  the  labour 
of  the  corn  crop;  and  I  estimate  this  difference  at 
five  dollars  to  the  acre.  Also  that  the  sorgho, 
from  its  feebleness  when  it  first  springs  from  the 
ground,  requires,  on  most  lands  that  have  not  been 
recently  manured,  a  moderate  '  touch'  of  some  im- 
mediate fertilizer,  say  250  lbs.  super-phosphate  of 
lime  to  the  acre  in  the  row,  and  covered  with  the 
seed.  Now,  taking  the  present  prices  here  of 
corn,  one  dollar;  of  syrup,  70  cents  per  gallon  ;  of 
seed,  80  cents  per  bushel  for  feed;  of  manufac- 
turing syrup,  18  cents  per  gallon ;  of  super  phos- 
phate, two  and  a  half  cents  per  lb.;  and  the  aver- 
«ye  yield  of  my  own  crop  of  syrup  for  seven  years, 
176  gallons  per  acre;  we  have  data  for  the  follow- 
ing illustration,  viz: — 

176  gals,  syrup  a  70  cts.  .  .  .  $123.20 
25  bus.  seed  a  80  cts.  .       .       .  20.00 


gallons  of  syrup  to  the  acre,  the  same  figuring  will 
show  in  favour  of  sorgho,  839.35  per  acre.  , 

"  The  foregoing  will  give  some  idea  of  the  com- 
parative value  of  the  sorgho  as  a  farm  crop,  and  of 
its  cultivation  and  management.  It  only  remains 
to  say,  that  any  man  of  ordinary  tact  and  perse* 
verance,  may  with  comparatively  small  capital  put 
in  operation  an  establishment  capable  of  produc- 
ing some  150  to  200  gallons  of  syrup  per  day; 
and  if  the  cane  is  furnished  him  in  sufficient^ 
quantity,  he  may  continue  to  manufacture  through 
a  period  of  eight  weeks  from  the  1st  of  Octoberl! 
With  the  judicious  outlay  of  larger  capital  greate| 
proportionate  results  may  be  obtained." 


xVggregate  value  of  syrup  and  seed,      .  $143. 20 
Manufacturing  176  gals,  a  18  cts.,  31.68 
250  lbs.  phosphate  a  2i,        .  6.25 
Extra  labour,  thinning  and  sucker- 

ing,       .       .       ,       .       .  5.00  42.93 


Net  value  of  cane, 
44  bus.  corn  at  one  dollar, 


$100.27 

-14.00 


Advantage  of  cane  over  corn  per  acre,  $56.27 
"  This  gives  so  decided  an  advantage  in  favour 
of  the  cane  as  to  leave  no  room  further  to  question 
the  economy  of  the  sorgho  crop,  unless  the  data 
s  deficient.  And  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  aver- 
ago  product  of  syrup,  and  of  corn,  I  am  perfectly 
sati.sfied  that  all  practical  sorghum  growers  will 
fully  sustain  me;  and  that  icith  the  extra  labour 
and  manuring  charged  to  the  crop  as  above,  a 
larger  proportionate  average  will  be  obtained  than 
I  have  a.ssumed. 

"If  the  soil,  <!ko.,  are  such  as  to  produce  an 
average  of  60  bushels  of  corn  per  acre,  it  is  fair  to 
expect  240  gallons  of  syrup;  which  figured  out 
as  above  will  show  an  excess  in  favour  of  cane 
over  corn  of  $80.75  per  acre.  And  if  the  soil  is 
only  capable  of  yielding  20  bushels  of  corn,  or  80 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Extracts  from  the  Writings  of  William  Dejl, 

(Continued  from  page  223.) 

"  The  third  thing  that  reveals  the  sense  of  the 
words,  is  to  observe  that  the  spiritual  building  of 
the  church  of  the  New  Testament  is  made  up  all 
of  precious  stones,  without  any  mixture  of  comi 
mon  stones ;  is  made  up  of  sapphires,  agates] 
carbuncles  ;  and  adds,  "  and  all  thy  borders  oi 
pfeasant  stones." 

"  We  are  to  take  notice,  who  is  the  builder 
such  a  structure  as  this,  all  made  up  of  precioilai 
stones  :  and  you  shall  find  in  the  word,  that  the 
"  builder  and  maker  of  it,  is  God."    '  I  will  do 
it,  saith  the  Lord;  behold  I  will  lay  thy  stones 
with  fair  colours,  and  I  will  lay  thy  foundation 
with  sapphires,  and  I  will  make  thy  windows  oi 
agates  :'  it  is  all  God's  work  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end.    For  who  can  build  unto  God  a  living 
temple  to  dwell  in,  but  himself?    This  the  pn 
phet  speaks  plainly,  when  he  saith,  "  The  ma; 
whose  name  is  the  Branch,  he  -shall  build  th| 
temple  of  the  Lord,  even  he  shall  build  it."  1 
lies  in  the  power  of  no  man  to  make  such  a  build' 
ing  as  this  is.     What  wijd  and  woful  work  d<; 
men  make,  when  they  will  undertake  to  be  buildj 
ing  the  church,  by  their  own  human  wisdom,  and 
prudence,  and  counsel  ?    When  tkey  think,  wt 
will  have  the  church  of  God  thus  and  thus 
and  we  will  make  it  up  of  such  and  such  men 
and  we  will  govern  it  by  such  and  such  laws  :  an( 
we  will  get  the  power  of  the  magistrate  to  bad 
ours  :  and  then,  what  we  cannot  do  by  the  powe 
of  the  word  and  Spirit,  we  will  do  by  the  powe 
of  flesh  and  blood  :  Poor  men  !  tha,t  think  tha, 
these  new  heavens  wherein  the  Lord  will  dwell 
must  be  the  work  of  their  own  fingers ;  or  tha 
the  new  Jerusalem  must  of  necessity  come  out  oi 
the  assembly  of  divines  at  Westminster,  which  i 
"to  come  down  from  God  out  of  heaven 
that  they  can  build  the  house  of  God,  all  of  pre 
cious  stones,  whereas  this  must  be  God's  ow 
work  and  his  own  doing;  and  no  State  or  couuci 
in  the  world  can  bring  this  about.    And  afte 
much  trial,  and  pains,  and  weariness,  the  Lor' 
will  at  last  teach  His  own,  that  the"  gathering  an^ 
laying  these  precious  stones  together  must  be  th 
Lord's  own  doing,  even  his  own  doing." 

" '  And  all  thy  children  shall  be  taught  of  th 
Lord  and  great  shall  be  the  peace  of  thy  chi 
dren.'  " 

"  See  here,  bow  the  prophet  by  the  Spirit 
carries  up  the  saints  above  all  visible  and  sensibi 
things,  even  as  high  as  God  himself ;  God  (sait 
he  to  the  church)  shall  build  thee,  and  God  sha 
teach  thee;  'all  thy  children  shall  be  taught  c 
the  Lord.'  The  note  is  this :  that  all  the  tru 
and  genuine  children  of  the  church,  have  God' 
own  teaching;  in  all  the  things  of  God,  they  ha? 
the  Father  and  the  Son  to  teach  them  by  th 
Spirit.  This  truth  Christ  himself  confirms,  whei 
he  saith,  '  It  is  written,  that  they  shall  be  a 
taught  of  God ;  he  therefore  that  hath  heard  an 
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^'i'llHeamed  of  the  Father,  conieth  unto  me.'  And 
gain,  'The  Spirit,  when  he  is  come,  he  shall 
flead  you  into  all  truth;'  which  doctrine,  John 
ifterwards  preached  thus  :  '  The  anointing  which 
we  have  received  of  him,  abideth  in  you ;  and  ye 
leed  not  that  any  man  teach  you,  but  as  the  same 
inointing  teacheth  you  all  things.'   1  John  ii.  2T. 

"  Hereby  now  we  perpeire,  how  few  true  chil- 
Iren  of  the  church  there  be  among  those  that  are 
lommonly  called  christians  ;  for  among  all  these, 
ow  few  are  there  who  have  the  teaching  of  God  ? 
ut  most  have  their  teaching  only  from  men,  and 
o  higher. 

"  Consider  therefore,  I  pray,  whether  the  know- 
edge  you  have,  be  from  the  teaching  of  God,  or 
the  teaching  of  man ;  you  all  pretend  to  know  that 
Christ  is  the  son  of  the  living  God ;  and  that  re- 
demption and  salvation  is  by  him  alone;  but  how 
pame  ye  by  this  knowledge!'  did  you  read  it  in  the 
letter  ?  or  did  somebody  tell  you  so  ?  or  hath 
God  himself  taught  you  this  ?  '  For  no  man 
knoweth  the  Son  but  the  Father ;  neither  kiiow- 
5th  any  man  the  Father  save  the  Son,  and  he  to 
"'sitfhomsoever  tlie  Son  will  reveal  him?'  and  there- 
Fore,  when  Peter  said,  '  thou  art  Christ,  the  Son 
)f  the  liviug  God  ;'  Christ  answered,  '  Flesh  and 
slood  hath  not  revealed  this  uato  thee,  but  my 
1'  ti  Father  which  is  in  heaven.'  And  so,  though  all 
ill  J  )f  you  profess  yourselves  christians,  yet  none  of 
sloni  ^ou  know  Christ  truly,  but  only  such  as  are  taught 
ilaM  )f  the  Father.  And  this  holds  in  all  other  points, 
«l  IS  touching  calling,  and  faith,  and  union,  and  jus- 
oiiii  ;ification,  and  sanctification,  and  the  gift  of  seal- 
li™  ng  the  Spirit,  touching  the  spiritual  kingdom  of 
e  pt  Christ,  and  the  government  of  it.  Oh,  consider, 
!  iM  whether  you  have  the  teaching  of  God  in  these 
litl  ;hings  or  no;  and  if  you  have  not  the  teaching 
1  )f  God,  you  are  none  of  the  children  of  the 
kill  Uhurch ;  whatever  truth  thou  knowest  from  the 
'A  i  etter,  if  thou  hast  not  the  teaching  of  the  Spirit, 
toilJ  t  will  do  thee  no  good :  thou  knowest  not  anything 
ii,a«  spiritually  and  savingly,  wherein  thou  hast  not  the 
)t,ii  ;eaching  of  God.  '  All  thy  children  shall  be 
ttii!  ;aught  of  the  Lord.' 

iueii  "  '  And  great  shall  be  the  peace  of  thy  chil- 
!;ai  Jrcn.' 

iikcl  "That  is,  when  men  are  taught  of  God,  then 
piiwG  there  is  nothing  but  peace  among  them  ;  when 
pu«  God  comes  and  teacheth  thee,  and  me,  and 
1;  tk  mother,  and  many,  then  we  all  agree,  because  we 
(Isell  ire  all  taught  of  God,  and  see  all  things  by  the 
ottlia  same  light,  and  apprehend  all  things  by  the  same 
01)10  Spirit,  because  all  have  the  same  teaching.  And 
liitlii  30  they  that  are  taught  of  God,  though  one  come 
ii"  0  3ut  of  the  Bast,  and  another  out  of  the  West,  and 
)f  pre  mother  out  of  the  South,  and  never  had  any  former 
s  o»i  jommunion  together,  yet  they  all  agree  in  the 
joiinci  same  truth,  and  think  and  speak  the  same  things ; 
1  alte  ind  so,  there  is  love,  and  amity,  and  peace,  and 
1  lor  unity  among  them,  because  they  are  all  taught  of 
r.iti'  God,  and  have  learned  the  truth,  not  as  it  is  in 
1)8  till  this  or  that  man,  or  assembly  of  men,  but  as  it  is 

in  Jesus.  " 
of  till  "  And  truly,  this  is  the  ground  of  all  the  dif- 
y  cliil  ferences  and  dissensions,  and  heats,  that  are  in 
the  kingdom  at  this  time,  to  wit,  because  some 
Spiritjare  taught  of  God,  and  some  are  not  taught  of 
coiibliGod,  Isut  men  only:  the  carnal  clfurch  is  only 
(^saitltaught  of  men,  and  goes  no  higher  ;  but  the 
jilialbpiritual  church  is  truly  taught  of  God.  Now 
jjlito  they  that  are  taught  of  God,  and  they  that  are 
je  w  Itaughti  of  men,  see  the  same  truths  with  a  great 
.god' deal  of  difference,  and  hereupon  arises  controversy 
,ylaf  and  quarrel ;  for  one  will  have  the  truth  as  he  sees 
by  til  it  in  the  light  of  God;  another  will  have  it  as  he 
jteP  apprehends  it  in  his  own  fancy ;  and  the  carnal 
al  man  will  not  yield  to  the  spiritual ;  and  the  spir- 
)[iltffitual  man  cannot  yield  to  the  carnal.    Saith  one. 


this  is  the  mind  of  God,  and  I  have  learned  it 
from  his  own  teaching :  saith  another,  this  is  not 
the  mind  of  God,  for  such  a  learned  minister  or 
ministers  taught  me  otherwise,  and  so  I  appre- 
hend it ;  and  thus,  as  the  flesh  and  Spirit  are  con- 
trary, so  are  their  teachings :  and  hence  our  divi- 
sions and  troubles.  Bui  when  men  are  all  taught 
of  God,  then  they  are  all  at  peace  one  with 
another,  and  do  all  agree  in  the  substance  of  the 
truth  of  the  gospel  ;  and  if  some  do  not  know 
the  same  things  they  do,  they  can  wait  with  pa- 
tience, till  God  also  reveal  that  unto  them  ;  for 
they  know  with  all  their  hearts,  that  they  them- 
selves couM  never  have  known  those  things, 
except  God  had  taught  them  :  and  so  they  cannot 
be  angry  at  others,  whom  the  Lord  as  yet  hath 
not  vouchsafed  to  teach:  and, so  they  are  meek 
and  gentle  towards  all,  as  beseems  the  Spirit,  as 
well  as  at  peace  among  themselves.  '  All  thy 
children  shall  be  taught  of  the  Lord,  and  great 
shall  be  the  peace  of  thy  children  :'  For  they 
know  that  no  man  is  higher  or  lower  than  another 
in  the  kingdom  of  God,  but  are  all  equal  in  Christ 
Jesus  ;  they  know  that  no  man  can  challenge 
Christ  more  to  himself  than  another,  but  all  have 
equal  interest  in  him,  and  Christ  is  alike  near  to 
all  in  whom  he  dwells;  yea,  they  all  as  willitigly 
communicate  their  own  things  to  the  brethren,  as 
they  themselves  do  partake  of  Christ's  things  ; 
and  so  there  is  nothing  but  peace.  When  men 
know  tliat  no  man  is  any  thing  in  himself,  but 
every  one  is  all  that  he  is  in  Christ:  and  when 
men  love  Christ  merely  for  himself,  ■  and  where 
they  see  most  of  Christ,  there  love  most ;  and  if 
Christ  be  more  in  another  than  himself,  (^m  love 
such  a  one  more  than  himself,  not  for  his  own 
sake,  but  for  Christ's  sake;  there  then  is  nothing 
but  peace.  '  Great  shall  be  the  peace  of  thy 
children.' "  » 

CTobe  continaed.) 


Insect  Language. — A  writer  in  an  exchange 
says  : — "  In  your  paper  of  November  2Gth,  you 
published  a  short  article  on  the  '  Anteunal  lan- 
guage of  insects,'  which  induces  me  to  send  you 
the  following  account  of  an  incident  which  hap- 
ened  in  my  own  experience.  In  1841  I  boarded 
at  a  hotel  where  my  room  was  much  infested  with 
red  ants,  and  was  in  the  habit  of  keeping  a  plate 
of  cake,  which  was  constantly  overrun  by  them, 
though  I  removed  it  from  place  to  place,  and  finally 
locked  it  up  in  one  drawer  of  my  bureau,  and 
then  in  another,  in  endeavours  to  keep  it  from 
their  ravages.  But  all  to  no  avail.  I  then,  by 
placing  a  chair  on  top  of  a  table,  contrived  to  drive 
a  nail  in  the  ceiling  of  my  room,  to  which  I  at- 
tached a  string,  and  suspended  thereto  a  small 
basket,  in  which  1  placed  the  cake.  That  even- 
ing I  thought  I  had  outwitted  the  ants,  but  to  my 
dismay  when  I  awoke  the  next  morning,  the  ants 
were  descending  and  ascending  the  string  by  thou- 
sands, and  the  basket  was  filled  with  the  little 
depredators  on  my  stock  of  cake.  I  next  procured 
a  soup  plate,  which  I  filled  with  water,  and  placed 
it  on  my  bureau;  in  the  soup  plate  I  placed  a  cup, 
covered  with  a  napkin,  one  end. of  which  acci- 
dentally touched  the  wall  near  my  plate  of  cake. 
The  ants  came  up  in  crowds,  and  clambered  over 
the  sides  of  the  soup  plaAe,  but  they  could  not 
cross  the  water.  At  last  one  stray  one  got  on  the 
wall,  and  coming  to  the  corner  of  the  nakpin, 
found  it  gave  him  access  to  tlie  cake,  and  imme- 
diately returned  to  the  stream  of  ants  which  were 
ascending  the  bureau  to  the  soup  plate,  and  stop- 
ped each  one,  touching  his  antennae  with  his  own. 
Immediately  the  whole  throng  turned  from  their 
former  route  and  followed  him,  while  he,  retrac- 
ing his  steps,  led  them  to  the  wall,  and  thence  to 


the  corner  of  the  napkin,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
the  plate  of  cake  was  swarming  with  hordes  of 
red  ants,  who  had  thus  gained  access  to  their 
coveted  treasure.  A  clearer  case  of  information 
conveyed  by  'antennal  language,'  I  never  saw." 

From  "  The  British  Friend." 

Be  Not  Conformed  to  this  World. 

Romans  xi\.  2. 
The  writer  of  the  following  paper,  offers  it  in  dis- 
charge of  a  little  debt  of  Christian  love  to  his 
fellow-professors  of  the  Truth,  as  held  by  the 
Society  of  Friends,  to  whom  may  grace,  mercy, 
and  peace  be  multiplied. 

The  consequence  of  being  conformed  to  the 
world  is  of  so  very  serious  a  character,  that  it  evi- 
dently comports  with  the  wisdom,  the  safety,  and 
the  peace  of  the  christian  believer  carefully  to 
"  abstain  from  the  very  appearance"  of  such  con- 
formity Our  highest  interest  may  be  either  pro- 
moted or  obstructed,  and  that  holy  name  by  which 
we  are  called,  either  honoured  or  dishonoured,  by 
many  things  in  themselves  apparently  trivial,  and 
if  we  are  duly  seeking  for  a  growth  in  grace,  and 
to  be  like-minded  with  Christ,  we  shall  be  enabled 
to  discover  the  tendency  of  the  smaller  as  well  as 
the  larger  matters  in  which  we  are  concerned,  and 
in  all  to  "  show  out  of  a  good  conversation  our 
works  with  meekness  of  wisdom." 

Many  pious  persons,  both  in  and  out  of  our  So- 
ciety, observe  with  real  concern,  that  a  disposition 
to  follow  the  vain  fashions  of  the  world,  especially 
with  regard  to  -dress,  is  increasingly  prevalent 
among  us.  It  may  be  justly  asserted  that  not 
only  is  plain,  simple  attire  in  full  accordance  with 
the  precepts  and  spirit  of  the  gospel,  but  also  that 
great  advantage  has  resulted  to  our  Society  there- 
from, and  that  those  professing  with  us  were  gen- 
erally to  be  distinguished  by  their  dress.  It  has 
on  one  hand  tended  to  restrain  from  engaging  in 
dissipating  recreations,  and  on  the  other  it  has 
operated  as  an  interdict  upon  those  who  would  in- 
cline to  allure  inexperienced  youth  into  practices 
adverse  to  their  peace.  It  has  been  said  that 
there  have  been  those  who  have  made  the  appear- 
ance of  Friends,  and  have  changed  their  dress  to 
go  to  a  theatre.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  such  cases 
have  not  been  numerous,  but  whether  it  is  for  the 
best  that  Friends  should  so  drift  into  an  assimila- 
tion with  the  world,  and  lay  aside  that  which  is 
calculated  to  restrain  from  "  evil  communica- 
tions," let  tbe  wise  in  heart  judge.  That  our 
early  Friends,  by  refraining  from  following  the 
fashions  of  the  world,  became  singular  in  their 
personal  appearance,  is  quite  evident  from  numer- 
ous records  touching  upon  that  subject.  Thus, 
Alexander  Parker  (an  eminent  Friend,  says 
Joseph  Gurney  Bevan),  in  his  testimony  prefixed 
to  Isaac  Penington's  works,  informs  us,  "  he  first 
saw  him  at  a  meeting  at  Reading,  in  the  year  1656, 
and  that  though  he  had  not  then  the  outward  garb 
or  appearance  of  a  Friend,  his  soul  cleaved  to 
him  in  the  bowels  and  love  of  truth."  George 
Fox  says,  "  Friends,  keep  to  your  testimony 
against  the  vain  fashions  of  the  world."  It  is 
well  known  that  this  christian  testiiuony  has  been 
earnestly  enjoined  by  christians  of  various  other 
denominations.  William  Law,  a  minister  of  the 
^Church  of  England,  who  was  remarkable  for  gen- 
uine piety,  and  whose  writings  have  been  much 
valued  by  the  Society  of  Friends,  says,  "  Let  your 
dress  be  sober,  clean  and  modest,  not  to  set  out 
the  beauty  of  your  person,  but  to  declare  the 
sobriety  of  your  mind,  that  your  outward  garb 
may  resemble  the  inward  plainness  and  simplicity 
of  your  heart.  For  it  is  highly  reasonable  that 
you  should  be  one  man,  all  of  a  piece,  and  appear 
outwardly  suoh  as  you  are  inwardly." 
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To  what  is  above  written  may  suitably  be  added 
the  following  extract  from  the  diary  of  William 
Marten,  a  ministering  Friend,  who  resided  at 
Lewes,  and  died  in  1813,  Second  month  13th. — 
"  I  have  been  writing  to  a  poor  soldier  now  in 
Portugal.  His  father  was  a  Ffiend,  and  married 
out  of  our  Society.  The  son  was  brought  up  to 
attend  our  meetings,  but  was  not  a  member.  In 
a  letter  to  me,  he  says,  '  I  fell  by  little  and  little, 
first  deviating  in  dress,  and  then  step  by  step,  till 
all  was  lost.  If  thou  know  of  any  youth  going 
astray,  tell-  them,  a  poor  sinner  has  tried  the  broad 
way  to  death,  and  its  sting  is  sharp.  Let  them 
not  slight  even  the  smallest  thing;  for  many  tears 
have  I  shed,  many  sighs  and  prayers  have  I  put 
up  at  the  footstool  of  Divine  grace,  if  peradventure 
the  Lord  will  have  mercy  on  me.  I  still  hope  in 
the  Redeemer  who  bled  for  me,  and  surely  it  is 
best  to  trust  in  the  Lord,  and  to  renew  my  cove- 
nant in  the  day  of  his  extended  mercy  and  loving 
kindness." 

The  vineyard  of  the  Lord  of  hosts  is  the  house 
of  Israel,  and  the  men  of  Judah  his  pleasant  plant. 
(Isa.  iv.  7).  Then,  take  us  the  foxes,  the  little 
foxes  that  spoil  the  vines  ;  for  our  vines  have 
tender  grapes.   (Cant.  ii.  15). 


A  Dog  Mail  Train. — The  following  extract 
from  a  private  letter  from  Pembina,  shows  how 
the  mail  is  transported  from  that  point  to  Crow 
Wing : 

"  I  should  have  written  to  you  four  days  ago, 
but  the  mail  had  to  lay  over  one  trip  on  account 
of  the  lameness  of  one  of  the  carrier  dogs.  You 
will  probably  think  it  strange  that  the  great 
United  States  mail  should  be  delayed  several  days 
from  such  a  cause,  but  nevertheless  it  was.  The 
mail  is  carried  fri)m  here  to  Crow  Wing,  a  dis- 
tance of  tiirec  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  by  dog 
trains,  and  if  one  set  of  dogs  get  foot-sore,  when 
their  turn  comes  the  mail  b^s  to  lay  over.  To- 
morrow, they  say,  the  dogs  will  be  right,  and  the 
mail  will  go  forward.  I  saw  the  first  dog  mail 
train  leave  here  on  last  mail  day.  It  consisted  of 
three  middling  sized  dogs.  They  looked  more 
like  wolves  than  dogs.  They  had  regular  harness, 
very  fancifully  ornamented,  and  buckskin  saddles, 
g  )rgeously  worked  with  beads.  The  dogs  are 
driven  in  tandem  style.  They  go  from  forty  to 
fifty  miles  per  day,  the  half  breed  driver  trotting 
behind  most  of  the  way." 


For  "  The  Friend." 

An  instance  of  (he  Power  of  Truth  ujyon  the  human 
mind  in  early  life,  as  related  hy  Mary  Prior,* 
to  have  occurred  in  America. 
Barbara  Everitt,  a  girl  about  thirteen  years  of 
age,  lived  with  an  aunt  in  the  same  village, 
where  her  parents  resided  ;  who  having  a  numer- 
ous offspring,  and  being  in  low  circumstances,  her 
aunt  tojk  her  to  educate  ;  and  in  order  to  sup- 
port an  intercourse  and  harmony  witii  her  parents, 
brothers  and  sister.'?,  permitted  her  to  visit  them 
on  Seventh-day  afternoons.  One  day  when  going 
to  see  them,  (being  a  remarkably  wild  and  vola- 
tile child,)  she  tlmught  before  she  went  she  would 
have  a  romp  round  one  of  the  posts  in  the  street; 
when  taking  iiold  of  one  of  them,  and  twirling  her- 
self several  times  round  it,  her  mind  became  very 
forcibly  impressed  with  the  language  in  John 
xxi.  lA  :  '*  Verily,  verily  I  say  unto  thee,  when 
thou  wast  young,  thou  girdedst  thyself,  and  walk- 
edst  whither  tliou  wouldest ;  but  when  thou  shah 
be  old,  thou  slialt  stretch  forth  thine  hands,  and 
another  shall  gird  thee,  and  carry  thee  whither 

*  Mary  Prior  was  a.  ministering  Friend  of  England, 
who  visited  tliii  coualrjr  about  Ihe  ^ear  179ti. 


thou  wouldest  not."  After  which  impression,  in- 
stead of  going  to  visit  her  parents,  she  returned 
to  her  aunt's  and  retired  to  her  room  until  morn- 
ing; when  appearing  again  in  the  family,  b«r 
countenance  appeared  changed,  being  clothed  with 
unusual  solidity. 

Next  morning,  in  meeting,  her  aunt  observed 
she  was  under  considerable  exercise  of  mind ;  and 
towards  the  close  of  the  meeting,  Barbara  rose 
from  her  seat  and  expressed  the  passage  in  Luke 
XX.  17  ;  "  The  stone  which  the  builders  rejected, 
the  same  is  become  the  head  of  the  corner ;" 
which  short  testimony  appeared  to  have  so  great 
an  influence  on  many  of  the  audience,  as  to  bedew 
their  cheeks  with  tears  :  from  which  time,  she 
grew  in  her  gift,  and  became  an  approved  minis- 
ter among  Friends,  and  lived  and  died  in  good 
esteem  with  the  society  to  which  she  belonged,  as 
well  as  others. 

Mary  Prior  knew  her,  and  received  the  above 
narrative  from  her  aunt. 


A  Jacket  to  keep  off  Borers. — G.  T.  Leach, 
Litchfield  county,  Connecticut,  used  a  strip  of 
white  birch  bark  three  or  four  inches  wide,  and 
long  enough  to  go  once  and  a  half  around  the  tree 
to  be  protected.  The  soil  is  removed,  and  this  is 
wrapped  around  close  to  the  roots,  and  the  soil 
replaced.  G.  Leach  says  that  he  never  knew  a 
tree  thus  treated,  to  be  harmed  by  the  borer.  Any 
wrapping  which  cannot  be  penetrated  by  the 
young  borer  will  answer  a  good  purpose,  and  where 
birch  trees  are  plenty,  the  bark  may  be  used,  in- 
stead of  wrappers  of  strong  paper,  cloth,  and  other 
materials,  which  have  been  recommended.  We 
suppose  that  our  correspondent  means  the  canoe- 
birch  rather  than  the  white  birch.  A  gentleman 
in  Connecticut  informs  us  that  he  saved  his  peach 
trees  by  a  mound  of  stones  around  the  trunk,  to 
prevent  the  parent  of  the  borer  from  depositing 
eggs  near  the  root. 

When  Christians  became  Soldiers :  and  what 
those  who  advocate  war  are  contending  for. — It  is 
therefore  indisputable,  that  the  christians  who 
lived  nearest  to  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  believed 
with  undoubtiug  confidence,  that  he  had  unequi- 
vocally forbidden  war;  that  they  openly  avowed 
this  belief.;  and  that  in  support  of  it,  they  were 
willing  to  sacrifice,  and  did  sacrifice,  their  fortunes 
and  their  lives. 

Christians,  however,  afterwards  became  sol- 
diers :  and  when  their  general  fidelity  to  Chris- 
tianity relaxed  ;  when  in  other  respects  they 
violated  its  principles ;  when  they  had  begun 
"  to  dissemble,"  and  "  to  falsify  their  word,"  and 
to  cheat;"  when  "christian  casuists"  had  per- 
suaded them  they  might  "  sit  at  meat  in  the  idol's 
temple  :"  when  christians  acceptep  even  fhe  priest- 
hoods of  idolatry  ;  in  a  word,  they  became  sol- 
diers when  they  had  ceased  to  be  christians. 

The  departure  from  the  original  faithfulness 
was,  however,  not  suddenly  general.  Like  every 
other  corruption,  war  obtained  by  degrees.  Dur- 
ing tlic  first  two  hundred  years,  not  a  christian 
soldier  is  upon  record.  In  the  third"  century, 
when  Christianity  became  partially  corrupted, 
christian  soldiers  were  common.  The  number 
increased  with  the  increase  of  the  general  profli- 
gacy; until  at  last,  iu  the  fourth  century,  chris- 
tians became  soldiers  without  hesitation,  and  per- 
haps without  remorse.  Here  and  there,  however, 
an  ancient  father  still  lifted  up  his  voice  for  peace ; 
but  these  one  after  another,  dropping  from  the 
world,  the  tenet  that  war  is  xinlawfal,  ceased  at 
length  to  be  a  tenet  of  the  church. 

Let  it  always  be  borne  in  mind  by  those  who 
are  advocating  war,  that  they  are  ooutending  for 


a  corruption  which  their  forefathers  abhorred  ; 
and  they  are  making  Jesus  Christ  the  sanctioner 
of  crimes,  which  his  purest  followers  oflFered  up 
thftir  lives  because  they  would  not  commit. — Dy- 
mond's  Essays,  pp.  419,  420. 

,  From  "  The  British  Frlena." 

The  larder  Prevented. 

A  REMARKABLE  FACT. 

—  Rich  was  a  respectable  tradesman  in  the 
north  of  England,  and  had  in  his  employ  three 
young  men,  Matthew,  James,  and  Samuel.  Mat- 
thew was  a  pious  man,  and  in  all  respects  a  good 
servant.  James  and  Samuel,  on  the  contrary,: 
were  artful  and  wicked  men,  who  ate  at  the  table 
and  lived  in  the  house  of  the  man  whom  they 
meant  to  injure. 

After  a  while,  James  and  Samuel  entered  into 
business  on  their  own  account,  in  a  neighbouring 
town.  ,  They  did  not,  however,  break  off  all  con- 
nection with  —  Rich,  but  dealt  with  his  estab- 
lishment, as  a  wholesale  house.  Matthew  con- 
tinued in  his  situation  for  years,  and  was  employed  i 
as  traveller,  that  is,  when  the  duties  of  travellei^j 
had  to  be  performed,  they  fell  upon  him.  ;  i 

Time  passed  on ;  James  and  Samuel  were  settled, 
and  their  relation  to  their  former  employer  ap- 
peared most  amicable,  when  a  strange  incident 
occurred.  It  was  mid-winter,  the  day  had  beeu 
wet  and  the  night  was  dreary,  and  Matthew,  after 
a  long  ride  on  horse-back,  was  returning  home. 
He  had  been  getting  in  accounts,  and  had  upon 
him  a  considerable  sum  of  money.  The  day  had 
been  long  through  press  of  business,  it  was  also 
the  last  day  of  the  week,  and  he  had  taken  a 
shorter  way  home.  In  passing  into  that  way  he 
had  to  ford  a  small  brook.  But  when  he  cam* 
into  the  midst  of  the  stream,  the  horse  suddenly 
stopped,  and  restively  refused  to  proceed  ;  nor 
could  he  by  any  means  induce  it  to  go  forward. 
Nothing  remained  but  to  take  another  road. 
This  incident  delayed  and  somewhat  annoyed 
him,  but  he  got  home  safely. 

The  next  day  was  the  Sabbath,  and  Matthew 
generally  attended  public  worship  thrice  on  the 
Lord's  day.  But  that  day  he  was  so  fatigued 
that  he  proposed  to  stay  at  home  in-the  afternoon, 
and  allow  the  family  to  go  out.  His  proposal 
was  accepted,  and  he  was  left  alone  in  the  house 
When  the  family  had  been  gone  awhile,  instead 
of  taking  repose,  as  he  at  first  inclined,  he  re 
solved  to  spend  a  little  time  in  private  devotion 
He  therefore  read  his  Bible,  and  knelt  in  prayer 
and  found  it  good  for  him  to  draw  nigh  unto  God 
It  was  a  gracious  season  ;  but  how  long  he  con 
tinued  in  prayer  he  knew  not.  He  rose  from  hii 
knees  saying,  "  This  is  none  other  than  the  housi 
of  God,  and  this  is  the  gate  of  heaven." 

As  soon  as  —  Rich  came  in  from  public  wor 
ship,  he  perceived  that  some  one  had  been  to  th 
bureau,  where  the  money  liad  been  deposited 
and  on  going  to  examine,  he  found  that  the  en 
tire  sum  had  disappeared.  Matthew  proteste 
that  he  had  not  taken  it,  nor  did  —  Rich  thin 
he  had,  but  the  money  was  gone,  and  some  on 
u)U3t  have  taken  it.  As  —  Rich  and  Matthei 
were  talking  about  the  affair,  they  heard  a  noise 
and  at  once  hastened  to  the  place  whence  th 
noise  proceeded.  They  were  just  in  time  to  se 
a  man  escaping  from  the  lower  part  of  the  neigl 
bouring  premises,  and  had  rto  doubt  he  was  th 
thief.  But  though  they  immediately  commence 
pursuit  he  clean  escaped.  The  money  was  i 
local  bank  notes,  and  the  numbers  were  known 
and  payment  was  stopped  at  the  bank. 

Months  passed  away  and  the  robbery  had  almo! 
ceased  to  be  mentioned,  when  one  day  —  Ric' 
received  a  message  from  the  bank,  etating  thi 
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his  presence  was  required  immediately  on  urgent 
business.    He  went  and  learned  that  James  and 
nip  Samuel,  having  presented  the  missing  notes,  were 
■Liij.  detained  till  he  came.    When  they  appeared,  — 
Rich  told  them  that  of  course  they  must  state  by 
hat  means  they  became  possessed  of  the  money, 
s  the  property  was  found  in  thejr  hands,  they 
ust  either  clear  themselves  of  the  suspicion  at- 
aching  to  them,  or  confess  their  guilt.    If  they 
ame  by  the  notes  honestly,  proof  would  be  easy ; 
f  they  were  privy  to  the  robbery  and  confessed 
he  whole,  there  would  be  no  prosecution. 

Their  deposition  was  as  follows  : — On  the  Sat- 
urday, when  Matthew  called  upon  them,  they 
th-Qught  he  had  a  large  sum  of  money  upon  him, 
ind  resolved  to  waylay  and  rob  him.  ■  They  there- 
fore provided  arms,  and  were  awaiting  him  when 
the  horse  refused  to  ford  the  brook.  It  was  their 
intention  to  seize  him  as  soon  as  possible  after  he 
got  over  the  brook;  but  when  they  were  thus  de- 
feated, they  hastened  and  managed  to  get  that 
same  night  into  —  Rich's  house.  They  knew 
;hat  —  Rich  and  Matthew  generally  went  to 
public  worship  on  the  sabbath  afternoon,  and  re- 
lolved  to  wait  in  concealment  till  the  family  should 
tied  i)e  away,  and  then  come  down  and  take  the  money, 
tap  A.S  soon,  therefore,  as  they  judged  proper  after 
—  Rich  left  the  house,  they  came  to  the  room  in 
which  the  money  was  usually  kept.  The  room 
pras  not,  as  they  hoped,  unoccupied ;  Matthew 
[vas  there,  but  he  was  on  his  knees.  What  was 
io  be  done  ?  No  time  must  be  lost.  The  money 
iial  ihey  were  determined  to  have;  so  one^placed  him- 
iilj  self,  pistol  in  hand,  by  the  man  at  prayer,  while 
cm  the  other  proceeded  to  rifle  the  bureau.  That 
ijh  wsiS  a  critical  moment;  for  had  Matthew  in  any 
am  ffay  indicated  that  he  was  aware  of  their  presence. 
Ij  )r  attempted  to  rise  from  his  knees,  the  armed 
111  men  would  have  shot  him  on  the  spot.  Strange, 
lie  perceived  them  not;  so  they  escaped  with  the 
i  iooty  and  he  with  his  life. 

It  was  impossible  to  listen  to  such  a  recital 
tvithout  a  shudder.  And  while  —  Rich  felt 
il  ieeply  to  God  for  such  a  marked  interposition  of 
till  tiis^  providence,  his  feeling  towards  those  who  had 
isjueJ  proved  themselves  guilty  of  such  enormity  was 
iiMj^  pne  of  mingled  horror  and  pity.  They  were  in 
ipjsjl  his  power,  but  he  would  not  harm  them.  He  re- 
iDjje,  membered  thatit  is  written,  "  Vengeance  is  mine ; 
uteailE  will  repay,  saith  the  Lord;"  and  he  was  con- 
15  tent  to  leave  them  to  their  conscience  and  their 
jtioD,  Grod.  His  hand  was  not  upon  them ;  in  so  far  as 
tjyer|he  was  concerned,  they  were  safe  and  free.  But 
igoi  though  —  Rich  had  forgiven  them,  they  could 
,  not  forget  that  they  took  front  rank  in  the  highest 
jj  til  order  of  criminals,  or  cease  to  feel  the  turpitude 
lj(iiij(Of  their  offence.  And  therefore  there  was  no 
need  of  a  public  prosecution ;  they  executed  their 
,  jor  own  sentence.  The  wicked  project  had  been 
(5 tli( possible  to  them;  but  thej  deemed  it  impossible 
j;tej|ko  live  in  a  country  where  their  guilt  was  known. 
|,jeii.  A  little  time  sufficed  for  them  to  settle  their 
(jjtei  affairs ;  and  then  they  left  the  country,  never  to 
0  return. 


JVetc  Kind  of  Leather. — A  short  process  of 
treating  hides,  with  the  use  of  very  little  tan  bark, 
to  make  leather,  has  been  patented  by  H.  C.  Jen- 
;s,  London.    In  the  preparation  of  thick  ox- 
hi-des  by  this  process,  the  hair  is  first  removed  in 
Jjjithe  usual  manner,  either  by  steeping  them  in  lime 
baths,  as  in  the  old  mode,  or  by  sweating,  accord 
ijing  to  the  common  American  method.    If  lime  is 
used,  the  hides  are  steeped  in  dilute  muriatic  acid, 
after  they  are  unhaired  and  washed.    This  opens 
their  pores,  and  fits  them  for  the  succeeding  ope- 
rations.   They  are  now  piled  in  batches  of  a  dozen 
yhides  in  each,  with  a  hurdle  of  wicker  between 


each  pair;  and  they  are  then  alternately  lowered 
into  tanks  filled  with  the  following  solutions : — 
Tank  No.  1,  is  charged  with  a  strong  solution  of 
alum,  to  which  ten  per  cent,  each  of  sulphuric 
and  muriatic  acids  are  added.  Tank  No.  2,  is 
charged  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  soda-ash 
(carbonate  of  soda,)  to  which  is  added  five  per  cent, 
of  the  tungstate  of  soda.  The  skins  or  hides  are 
immersed  for  six  hours  at  a  time  in  these  tanks, 
then  withdrawn  and  drained,  and  transferred 
alternately  from  the  first  to  the  second,  and  vice 
versa,  until  the  hide  is  sufficiently  hardened. 
This  condition  of  the  hide  is  known  by  cutting  a 
small  piece  off  one  with  a  knife.  At  this  stage 
they  are  immersed  for  six  hours  in  a  strong  solu- 
tion of  the- tungstate  of  soda  alone,  then  lifted, 
drained,  and  placed  in  a  liquor  of  soap,  made  by 
dissolving  20  pounds  of  soap,  in  every  ten  gallons 
of  water,  and  the  hides  agitated  in  this  until -^he 
strength  of  the  soapjris  exhausted  by  being  ab- 
sorbed in  the  hides.  They  are  then  washed  well 
in  soft  water,  and  finally  steeped  for  twenty-four 
hours  in  a  common  liquor  of  oak  bark,  after  which 
they  are  dried  and  finished  in  the  usual  manner. 
— Scientific  American. 
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We  have  received  from  a  Friend  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  a  communication  referring  to  an  article 
on  "  War,"  published  in  the  twenty-second  num- 
ber of  this  volume,  and  dated  East  Shelby,  New 
York,  which  our  correspondent  thinks  "  contains 
some  unwarrantable  censures  against  Friends,  as 
well  as  the  Northern  people  generally."  He  ob- 
jects particularly  to  the  following  :  "The  politi- 
cians of  the  day  have  long  been  advocating  as  a 
war  measure,  by  which  alone  they  could  ensure 
victory,  the  invasion  of  the  South  by  their  armies, 
and  the  liberation  of  the  slaves ;  so  that  in  giving, 
we  shall  be  responsible  for  the  spirit  of  action,  and 
also  by  the  purchasing  of  securities,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  carry  on  the  war."  Again  :  "  1  verily 
believe  that  peaceable  Friends  are  very  liable  to 
be  brought  in  great  jeopardy  by  the  conduct  of 
some  who  are  terming  themselves  anti-slavery 
Friends." 

We  wish  not  to  introduce  into  our  columns  any 
controversy  on  the  points  here  alluded  to,  and 
therefore  trust  that  both  parties  will  be  satisfied 
by  our  saying,  that  upon  re-perusing  the  article 
complained  of,,  while  we  see  that  some  parts  of  it 
are  not  so  clear  as  is  desirable,  when  treating,  on 
such  important  matters,  yet  we  think  its  whole 
tenor  is  that  of  caution  and  earnest  concern,  lest 
any  of  our  members  may  unguardedly  violate  the 
christian  testimony  against  war,  in  the  manner 
alluded  to,  rather  than  preferring  a  charge  against 
any  Friend  of  having  so  done.  So  great  is  the 
excitement  that  pervades  the  public  nriud  upon 
the  origin  and  the  carrying  on  of  the  present  civil 
strife,  and  so  specious  are  the  arguments  advanced 
in  justification  of  its  being  waged,  and  of  the  com- 
promises by  which  Friends  may  assist  in  its  prose- 
cution, that  it  is  necessary  for  all  who  desire  to 
keep  their  hands  unsullied  by  anything  that  may 
retard  the  extension  of  the  government  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace,  to  be  guarded  at  all  points;  and 
the  author  of  tlije  article  commented  on  expresses 
the  sentiments  quoted,  as  he  says,  "  to  warn 
Friends  against  the  spirit  of  war,  lest  they  incon- 
siderately involve  themselves  therein." 

In  relation  to  the  supposed  reflection  on^  the 
"  Northern  people  generally,"  on  account  of  their 
course  in  thew  conduct  of  the  war,  we  think  that 


may  be  safely  left  for  each  one  to  form  and  enjoy 
his  own  opinion. 

It  is  true,  as  our  present  correspondent  says, 
that  all  Friends  are  anti-slavery,  and  if  it  is  sup- 
posed that  the  charge  of  "  peaceable  Friends" 
being  "  brought  into  great  jeopardy  by  the  con- 
duct of  some,"  applies  to  their  brethren  indiscrim- 
inately, it  would  certainly  be  "  blind  censure." 
But  we  apprehend  allusion  is  made,  in  the  extract 
quoted,  to  persons  who  assume  the  character  of 
anti-slavery  Friends,  par  excellence,  and  who 
apologize  for  the  war  on  account  of  its  probably 
resulting  in  the  overthrow  of  slavery,  and  have 
not  scrupled  to  advocate  the  release  of  the  slaves 
by  force  of  arras.  It  is  against  such  views  as  these, 
and  conduct  consistent  with  them,  that  we  under- 
stand the  writerls  protest  is  entered. 

Had  we  not  received  the  impressions  from  the 
article  referred  to,  which  we  have  now  expressed, 
or  had  we  supposed  it  contained  a  covert  attack 
upon  individuals  on  account  of  their  political  opi- 
nions, we  certainly  would  not  have  given  it  pub- 
licity :  though  the  author  is  unknown  to  us,  we 
feel  sure  no  such  intention  was  entertained  by 
him. 

We  believe  the  Friend  who  now  addresses  us  is 
mistaken  in  supposing  that  "  Friends  generally 
have  not  felt  at  liberty  to  vote  for  some  time  past." 
It  may  be  so  in  the  State  of  New  York,  but  is  not 
so  in  all  parts  of  the  Society.  There  is  a  diversity 
of  opinion  and  action  in  relation  to  it,  and  the 
subject  is  one  that  must  be  left  to  each  member 
to  consider  seriously,  and  to  act  therein  according 
as  he  feels  fully  persuaded  in  his  own  mind. 


SUMMARY  OF  BYENTS.  ' 
Foreign. — News  from  England  to  the  Yth  inst.  Danish 
affairs  are  reported  unchanged.  The  Austrians  arrived 
before  Duppel  on  the  5th,  and  it  was  expected  the  place 
would  soon  be  attacked.  Three  districts  of  Schleswig, 
not  occupied  by  the  Austro-Prussian  troops,  elected 
members  to  the  Risgraad.  In  Copenhagen  all  the  dele- 
gates favourable  to  an  energetic  prosecution  of  the  war 
were  elected.  The  remonstrance  of  France  to  Prussia, 
against  the  advance  of  the  Prussian  troops  into  Jutland, 
is  said  to  be  less  forcible  than  that  of  England.  An  im- 
perial manifesto,  announcing  the  emancipation  of  the 
peasantry  of  Poland,  was  solemnly  proclaimed  in  the 
public  squares  of  Warsaw  on  the  6th.  The  St.  Peters- 
burg Journal,  of  that  day,  publishes  several  imperial 
decrees,  one  of  which  regulates  the  conditions  for  the 
emancipation  of  the  peasants  in  Poland.  Another  decree 
treats  of  the  organization  of  the  communal  administra- 
tions on  the  principle  of  self-government  in  Poland,  by 
which  all  connection  between  the  nobility  and  peasantry 
is  entirely  severed.  The  archduke  and  archduchess 
Maximilian  arrived  in  Paris  on  the  5th,  and  were  re- 
ceived at  the  Tuileries  by  the  emperor  and  empress. 
The  duke  is  to  remain  but  a  few  nays.  The  arrange- 
ments for  his  departure  from  Trieste  for  Mexico  would 
be  completed  on  the  15th  inst.  In  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, on  the  4th,  the  Attorney  General  said  that  the 
papers  relative  to  the  detention  of  the  Tuscaloosa  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  were  in  course  of  preparation,  and 
would  be  laid  before  Parliament  in  a  few  days.  Shaw 
Lefevre  called  attent-on  to  the  course  pursued  by  the 
confederate  agents  in  England  in  fitting  out  war  vessels 
and  enlisting  seamen,  and  moved  for  papers  on  the  sub- 
ject. He  denounced  th«  proceedings,  and  regretted  that 
the  Alabama  was  not  detained,  and  contended  that  the 
vessels  should  be  prohibited  from  entering  British  ports, 
and  if  they  did  that  British  cruisers  should  seize  them. 
The  Solicitor  General  explained  and  defended  the  course 
of  the  government,  and  asserted  that  every  effort  had 
been  made  honestly  to  carry  out  our  laws  and  maintain 
neutrality.  He  admitted  that  vessels  might  be  prohibited 
entering  British  ports,  and  said  the  government  was  con- 
sidering the  subject  of  how  they  could  remonstrate  with 
the  confederate  government.  The  appeal  to  the  House 
of  Lords  in  the  Alexandra  case  has  been  entered  for  a 
hearing,  and  will  probably  be  soon  taken  up.  The  lay- 
ing of  450  miles  of  the  new  telegraph  cable  to  India  has 
been  successful,  and  a  telegram  from  the  Persian  Gulf 
announces  that  the  paying  out  of  the  line  toward  Europe 
is  about  to  commence.  The  Liverpool  cotton  market 
was  unchanged.    Breadstufifa  dull  and  prices  tending 
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downward.  Red  western  wheat,  8a.  a  8s.  9d.;  red  south- 
ern, 8s.  lOd.  a  9s.  per  100  lbs.    Consols,  91^. 

United  States. — The  War. — A  general  order  of  the 
President  of  the  Uniled  States,  issued  on  the  14th  inst., 
directs  another  draft  of  200,000  men.  If  this  number 
'  shall  not  have  been,  made  up  by  volunteering  previous 
to  the  15th  of  next  month,  the  draft  is  to  commence  as 
soon  after  that  date  as  practiciible.  The  government 
bounties,  as  now  paid,  will  continue  uniil  that  time, 
after  which  the  additional  bounties  cease,  and  only  $100 
per  man  will  be  allowed.  This  additional  call,  the  Pre- 
sident states,  is  needed  to  provide  an  adequate  reserve 
force  for  all  contingencies,  and  to  man  the  navy.  It  is 
said  tbe  new  call  for  troops  accords  with  General  Grant's 
plans,  who  asks  for  large  armies  to  bring  the  war  to  a 
close.  Thirty-two  war  vessels  are  now  ready  for  sea, 
but  waiting  for  crews,  which  will  probably  be  obtained 
by  the  transfer  of  sailors  from  the  army.  In  an  order 
issued  by  Gen.  Grant,  on  the  17th,  in  which  he  formally 
assumes  command  of  the  arrnies  of  the  United  States, 
he  announces  that  his  head-quarters  will  be  with  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  until  further  orders.  He  was  at 
Nashville  on  the  17ih,  but  expected  soon  to  set  out  for 
Virginia. 

Congress. — The  gold  bill  has  passed  both  Houses  and 
been  signed  by  the  President.  It  provides  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  be  authorized  to  anticipate  the 
payment  of  interest  on  the  public  debt  by  a  period  not 
e.xceeding  one  year  from  time  to  time,  either  with  or 
without  a  rebate  of  interest  upon  the  coupons,  as  to  him 
may  seem  expedient;  and  he  is  hereby  authorized  to  dis- 
pose of  any  gold  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
not  necessary  for  the  payment  of  interest  on  the  public 
debt.  There  is  at  present  an  accumulation  of  more  than 
twenty  millions  of  dollars  in  gold  in  the  public  treasury. 
In  the  Senate,  Charles  Sumner  presented  the  petition  of 
one  thousand  citizens  of  Louisiana,  of  African  descent, 
to  be  allowed  to  vote  in  tbe  re-organization  of  Louisiana. 
It  represents  that  all  are  owners  of  property;  many  en- 
gaged in  the  pursuits  of  commerce,  paying  taxes,  for 
forty-nine  years,  on  an  assessment  of  fifteen  millions  of 
dollars  ;  and  that  on  the  call  of  Gov.  Shepley  they  raised 
the  first  coloured  regiment  in  forty-eight  hours.  The 
United  States  Senate  has  passed  a  bill  to  incorporate  the 
Metropolitan  Railroad  Company,  with  an  amendment 
that  no  person  shall  be  excluded  from  the  cars  on  ac- 
count of  colour.  The  House  Committee  on  Commerce 
have  agreed  upon  and  authorized  to  be  reported,  when  tbe 
sauject  siiall  be  again  called  up,  a  joint  resolution  autho- 
rizing and  requiring  tbe  President  to  give  notice  to  tbe 
government  of  Great  Britain  that  it  is  the  wish  and  in- 
tention of  the  government  of  the  United  States  to  termi- 
nate the  reciprocity  treaty  made'Trith  Great  Britain  for 
the  British  provinces,  at  the  expiration  of  ten  years  from 
the  lime  the  treaty  w«nt  into  operation,  viz:  September, 
1854,  to  the  end  that  the  treaty  ma)  be  abrogated  as 
soon  as  it  can  be  done  under  the  provisions  thereof,  un- 
less a  new  convention  shall  before  that  time  be  concluded 
between  the  two  governments.  The  House  of  Represen- 
tatives passed  the  bill  providing  that  the  franking  privi- 
leges of  the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  shall  cover  all  mail  matter  to  or  from  either  of 
them.  The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  reported  a 
bill  to  establish  an  assay  ofiSce  in  Nevada  territory,  and 
one  at  Portland,  Oregon. 

Southern  llems. — Jelferson  Davis,  the  rebel  President, 
has  appointed  the  8lh  of  next  month  as  a  day  of  humilia- 
tion, fasting  and  prayer  for  the  confederacy.  He  en- 
courages the  rebels  to  persist  in  their  desjjerate  and 
almost  hopeless  struggle,  by  assurances  that  the  whole 
South  is  animated  with  a  hopeful  spirit,  and  a  lixed  de- 
termination to  achieve  independence.  The  Uichmond 
Examiner,  of  the  I'ith,  publishes  an  abstract  of  the  mes- 
sage of  Gov.  {^own,  of  Georgia.  The  governor  does  not 
conceal  his  dissatisfaction  with  the  confederate  govern- 
ment. He  commences  by  saying  that  trfe  late  action  of 
' Congress  has  shaken  the  conSdence  of  the  people  in  their 
justice  or  competency.  In  our  financial  affairs  the  com- 
pulsory funding  of  seven  hundred  millions  in  forty  djiys 
at  a  less  rate  of  interest  than  that  pledged  on  full  notes, 
resembles  repudiation  and  bad  faith.  The  discussion  of 
important  measures  in  secret  sessions  is  declared  a 
blighting  curse,  convenient  for  canvassing  what  will  not 
bear  the  sight.  He  declares  the  new  military  bill  un- 
constitutional, and  says  the  conscription  of  citizens  will 
not  fill  the  army,  but  they  will  st:\y  home  on  details, 
thus  depriving  the  Stale  of  her  active  militia,  and 
placing  civil  rights  subordinate  to  the  military  power. 
The  governor  is  anxious  for  peace.  On  this  point  he 
says  :  "  We  should  keep  before  (he  northern  people  the 
idea  that  we  are  ready  to  negotiate  when  they  arc  reaiiy 
and  will  recognize  our  right  to  self-government  and  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Slates.  After  each  victory  our  gov- 
ernpient  should  make  a  distinct  offer  of  [leace  on  tlieso 


terms,  and  should  the  course  of  any  State  be  doubted, 
let  the  armed  force  be  withdrawn  and  the  ballot  box  de- 
cide. If  this  is  refused  even  a  dozen  times,  renew  it." 
Charleston  dispatches,  to  the  13th,  report  the  continued 
but  rather  slow  bombardment  of  the  city.  Affairs  in 
the  vicinity  were  apparently  unchanged. 

Virginia. — A  detachment  of  the  rebel  array  crossed 
the  Rappahannock  at  Fredericksburg,  on  the  night  of 
the  16th,  and  another  crossed  on  the  18th,  at  Morton's 
Ford.  The  rebels  were  subsequently  repulsed  and  forced 
to  recross  the  river.  la  the  Shenandoah  Valley  all  was 
quiet.  It  is  reported  that  the  rebels  contemplate  a  raid 
into  the  valley  of  the  Great  Kanawha,  but  there  are  no 
indications  of  the  movement  at  present. 

iVbriA  Carolina. — Newbern  advices,  of  the  14th.  There 
had  been  a  slight  skirmish  between  some  of  the  Federal 
cavalry  and  tbe  rebels,  but  no  serious  collision.  Gen. 
Peck  was  about  establishing  free  schools  in  Newbern, 
Washington,  Beaufort  and  other  places,  for  the  educa- 
tion of  poor  white  children,  of  whom,  he  says,  there  are 
thousands  within  the  lines  growing  up  in  ignorance. 
The  moral  and  religious  training  of  the  coloured  children 
has  been  provided  for  by  northern  philanthropy. 

Florida. — The  rebel  government  salt-works  at  St. 
Marks,  have  been  destroyed  by  expeditions  sent  out  from 
the  gun-boat  Tahoma.  The  property  destroyed  is  esti- 
mated at  two  millions  of  dollars,  consisting  of  hundreds 
of  boilers,  furnaces,  and  buildings  of  various  kinds. 

Arkansas. — Partial  returns  of  the  Arkansas  election 
give  more  votes  than  the  whole  number  required  by  the 
President  to  replace  her  in  the  Union.  The  new  State 
constitution,  which  declares  the  State  free,  was  almost 
unanimously  ratified. 

Louisiana. — New  Orleans  dates  to  the  12th.  General 
Banks  issued  an  order,  on  the  Uth,  for  an  election  to  be 
held  on  the  28th  inst.  for  delegates  to  a  Constitutional 
Convention.  The  convention  is  to  meet  in  New  Orleans 
on  the  6th  proximo.  There  are  to  be  150  delegates 
chosen,  63  of  whom  will  be  from  New  Orleans.  Gen. 
Banks  was  on  the  eve  of  departure  for  Western  Louisiana. 
A  fleet  of  Admiral  Porter's  gun-boats  had  already  started 
for  that  section.  It  was  expected  that  formidable  works 
of  defence  would  be  encountered  by  the  gun-boats  be- 
tween the  mouth  of  Red  river  arid  Alexandria. 

Tennessee. — The  rebels  remain  in  strong  force  in  front 
of  Chattanooga,  but  make  no  demonstrations.  The 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Convention  of  1861,  met  in 
Knoxville  on  the  16th,  and  adopted  measures  to  re- 
assemble the  conventiou  on  the  12th  of  the  next  month. 
The  movement  looks  to  a  separate  State  organization 
for  East  Tennessee.  The  rebels  were  recently  in  large 
force  at  Bull's  Gap,  and  it  was  supposed  they  intended 
a  sudden  movement  into  Kentucky. ' 

Mississippi. — Vicksburg  advices  say  that  another  great 
expedition  would  soon  leave  that  place.  A  battle  had 
taken  place  between  the  coloured  troops  stationed  at 
Yazoo  City,  and  a  large  force  of  rebels  who  attacked 
them.  The  rebels  gained  possession  of  part  of  the  town, 
but  the  Federal  gun-boats  coming  up  opened  fire  upon 
them,  encouraging  the  negroes,  who  then  drove  the  rebels 
back.  * 

Kentucky. — The  Louisville  Journal,  of  the  19th,  ex- 
presses an  apprehension  that  there  is  a  conspiracy  on 
foot  in  Kentucky  to  take  the  State  over  to  the  confede- 
rate government. 

The  Blockade. — A  number  of  captures,  chiefly  of  small 
vessels,  have  been  recently  made  by  the  Uuited  States 
blockading  squadron.  On  the  other  hand,  many  block- 
ade-runners elude  the  Federal  cruizers,  and  are  almost 
daily  arriving  at  Nassau  or  Bermuda  with  cargoes  of 
cotton  and  tobacco.  The  Bermuda  Gazette,  of  the  1st 
inst.,  publishes  lists  of  arrivals  and  departures,  showing 
in  what  way  a  limited  supply  of  cotton  is  obtained  for 
the  Liverpool  market. 

New  Ycifk  Canals. — The  Canal  Board  have  decided  to 
enlarge  the  Oswego  and  Erie  Canals.  The  plan  is  to 
widen  the  canals  and  enlarge  the  locks  so  as  to  admit 
large  vessels.  A  State  debt  of  nine  million  dollars  will 
be  created  thorcfor.  If  the  proposition  passes  tfie  Legis- 
lature it  must  be  submitted  to  the  people  for  ratification. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  395.  Deaths  of 
soldiers,  25  ;  spotted  and  other  fevers,  60  ;  consumption, 
41. 

The  Markets,  ^e. — The  following  were  the  quotations 
on  the  21st  inst.  New  Vork. — American  gold  63  per  cent 
premium.  United  States  sixes,  1881,  112.  Five-twenty's 
loyj.  Seven- thirty's,  112.  Balance  in  the  New  York 
Sub-Treasury,  |37, 032,424.  Superfine  State  flour,  $6.40 
a  $6.55.  Shipping  Ohio,  $7.15  a  $7.20.  Baltimore  flour, 
$6.90  a  $7.40 ;  extra  and  family,  $7.50  a  $10.50.  Chicago 
spring  wheat.  No.  1,  $1.63;  amber  Michigan,  $1.70  a 
$1.72  ;  Jer-ey  red,  $1.65.  Barley,  $1.55  a  $1.60.  Oats, 
88  a  90  CIS.  New  corn,  $1  23  a  $1.25  ;  old,  $1.29  a 
$1.30.    Hay,  $1.15  a  $1.30  per  100  Ibd?  Cotton,  68  a 


72  cts.  Philadelphia.— Saper&ae  flour,  $5.75  a  $6.25' 
extra,  $6.50  a  $7;  family  brands,  $8  a  $9.  Penna.  red 
wheat,  $1.57  ;  white,  $1.65  a  $1.90.  Rye,  $1.28  a  $1.30. 
Yellow  corn,  $1.19  a  $1.20.  Oats,  83  a  84  cts.  Clover 
seed,  $6.75  a  $7.  In  the  eattle  market,  the  offerings  of 
beeves  were  light,  reaching  only  about  1200  head.  The 
sales  ranged  from  $10  to  $15  the  M)0  lbs.,' for  common 
to  good  and  extra,  most  of  the  sales  being  at  from  $12 
to  $14.  Of  hogs,  2550  were  sold  at  $10  a  $12  the  100, 
lbs.  net.  The  offerings  of  sheep  reached  8000,  prices! 
ranged  from  7J  to  8J  cts.  per  lb.  gross.  Si.  Louii.—^ 
Flour,  $5.80.    Prime  red  wheat,  $1.30  a  $1.35. 
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NOTICE. 

A  Special  Meeting  of  the  Woman's  Aid  Association  of 
Philadelphia  for  the  Relief  of  coloured  Refugees,  will  be 
held  at  the  Committee-room  of  Arch  street  Meeting- 
house, on  Seventh-day  afternoon,  at  4  o'clock,  the  26th 
of  Third  month.  E.  0.  Collins, -Sec. 


WEST  GROVE  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 
The  Summer  Session  of  this  institution  will  open  on 
Second-day,  the  2d  of  Fifth  month  next.    For  circulars 
and  information  apply  to 

Thos.  P.  CoNABD,  Principal, 
West^Grove,  Chester  county,  Pa.  ^ 


WEST-TOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 
A  Stated  Meeting  of  the  Committee  to  Superintend  the 
Boarding  School  at  West-town,  will  be  held  in  Phila- 
delphia on  Sixth-day  the  8th  of  next  month,  at  2  o'clock, 
p.  M. 

The  Committee  on  Instruction  and  that  on  Admis- 
sions, meet  on  the  same  day;  tbe  former  at  10  o'clock, 
and  the  latter  at  11  o'clock,  a.  m. 

The  Visiting  Committee  attend  the  semi-annual  exam 
iqation  of  the  schools,  commencing  on  Third-day  morn 
ing,  and  closing  on  Fifth-day  afternoon  of  the  sami 
week.  Joel  Evans, 

Third  month  23d,  1864.  Clerk. 

For  the  accommodation  of  the  Visiting  Committee, 
conveyances  will  be  at  the  Street  Road  Station  on 
Second-day,  the  4th  of  the  month,  to  meet  the  trains  that 
leave  Philadelphia  at  2.30  and  4.30  o'clock,  p.  m. 

Notice. — On  and  after  Fourth  month  1st,  the  Passenger 
Depot  will  be  at  Thirty-first  and  Market  streets,  instead 
of  at  Eighteenth  and  Market  as  heretofore. 


FRIENDS'  FREEDMEN'S  RELIEF  ASSOCIATION 
Wa7ited  two  or  three  young  men  to  go  upon  planta- 
tions in  the  neighbourhood  of  Yorktown,  to  direct  and 
assist  the  freedmen  in  their  farming  operations.  It  will 
be  nece.-sary  for  them  to  work  with  the  people.  Friends 
are  preferred,  but  others  interested  in  the  cause  may  be 
equally  useful.  A  moderate  salary  will  be  given.  Ap- 
plication may  be  made  to  either  of  the  undersigned, 

John  S.  Hilles, 
Philada.  3d  mo.  5th,  1864.  Sam'l  R.  Shipley. 


Died,  at  her  residence  in  London  Grove,  on  the  28th: 
of  Second  month  last,  Lyd:a,  relict  of  the  late  Caleb  Seal, 
in  her  69th  year.  She  endured  intense  suffering  with  a 
degree  of  patience  and  fortitude  that  was  remarkable, — 
often  expressing  a  desire  that  she  might  be  permitted  to 
hold  out  to  the  end,  and  be  found  ready  for  His  appearing, 
Her  life  was  one  that  gave  evidence  of  a  concern  to  be 
found  humbly  tollowing  the  teachings  of  her  Si&viour  in 
her  every  day  walk. 

 ,  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  on  the  6th  inst.,  Sarah  E., 

wife  of  Philip  P.  Dunn,  an  elder  and  overseer  of  Chester- 
field Monthly  Meeting,  in  the  46lh  year  of  her  age. 
''  Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord,  from  hence- 
forth ;  yea,  saith  the  Spirit,  that  they  may  rest  from  Iheit 
labours,  and  their  works  do  follow  them." 

 ,  on  Second-day,  the  7ih  inst.,  after  a  protracted 

illness,  attended  wilhj  much  [suffering,  aged  18.  years, 
Joseph  T.  Gardner,  son  of  Abiel  and  Deborah  C.  Gard- 
ner, of  Poplar  Ridge,  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y.  ITe  was  a  duti- 
ful son,  and  was  measurably  preserved  in  simplicity  and 
innocence.  We  doubt  not  he  has  been  thus  taken  in 
naercy  from  tbe  trials  and  temptations  of  this  lile,  and 
trust  his  immortal  soul  rests  in  peace  with  bis  Redeemei 
and  bis  God. 

Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank. 
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From  "  The  British  Friend." 

Early  Friends,  and  What  They  Wore. 

THETR  MINISTRY. 

We  may  now  enter  with  some  degree  of  clear- 
ness into  what  early  Friends  considered  a  sufficient 
call  to  the  ministry,  and  then  review  what  they 
looked  upon  as  the  proper  qualification  for  the 
exercise  of  that  calling.  We  ^re  not  surprised  to 
learn  that  they  did  not  look  upon  education  as 
necessary  and  esseutial  to  make  a  minister  of  the 
gospel.  It  was  likely  that  they  would  look  at  the 
disciples  of  their  Lord  in  his  day,  and  would  there 
behold  the  abseoce  of  all  literary  pretensions  for 
their  calling  as  preachers  of  the  gospel.  Accord- 
ingly, we  find  George  Fox  strong  upon  this  point. 
We  might  presume  that  in  this  instance,  the  sense 
of  his  own  want  of  education  might  in  some  mea- 
sure influence  him,  but  apart  from  the  known 
character  of  the  man,  this  idea  is  set  aside  by  the 
fact,  that  Barclay  and  Peuu,  two  of  the  ablest 
writers  and  most  Erudite  scholars  of  the  day,  take 
the  same  view.  Barclay  thus  expresses  himself : 
— "That  which  we  oppose  is  the  distinction  of 
laity  and  clergy,  which  in  the  scripture  is  not  to 
be  found;  whereby  none  are  admitted  into  the 
work  of  the  ministry,  but  such  as  are  educated  at 
schools  on  purpose,  and  instructed  in  logic,  philo- 
sophy, &c.,  aud  so  are  at  their  apprenticeship  to 
learn  the  art  and  trade  of  preaching,  even  as  a 
man  learns  any  other  art ;  so  he  that  is  a  scholar 
thus  bred  up,  must  not  have  any  honest  trade, 
whereby  to  get  him  a  livelihood,  if  he  once  intend 
for  the  ministry;  but  he  must  see  to  get  hiui  a 
place,  and  then  he  hath  his  set  hire  for  a  liveli- 
hood to  him.  He  must  also  be  distinguished  from 
the  rest  by  the  colour  of  his  clothes,  for  he  must 
wear  only  black,  aud  must  be  a  master  of  arts. 

"As  this  manner  of  separating  men  for  the  min- 
istry is  nothing  liko  the  church  in  the  apostles' 
days,  so  great  evils  do  follow  it.  *  *  *  From  this 
distinction  of  laity  and  clergy,  good,  honest,  me- 
chanic men,  and  others  who  have  not  learned  the 
art  and  trade  of  preaching,  and  so  are  not  '  liceu- 
tiated'  according  to  th^se  rules  they  prescribe 
unto  themselves,  such  being  possessed  with  a  false 
opinion,  that  it  is  not  lawful  for  them  to  meddle 
with  the  ministry,  nor  that  they  are  any  ways  fit 
for  it,  because  of  the  defect  of  that  literature,  do 
thereby  neglect  the  gift  in  themselves,  and  quench 
the  breathings  of  the  Spirit  of  God  in  their  hearts, 
which,  if  given  way  to,  might  prove  much  more 
for  the  edification  of  the  church,  than  many  of 
the  conned  sermons  of  the  learnedi  *  *  *  And 


so  by  this  means  the  apostle's  command  and  ad- 
vice is  slighted,  who  exhorteth,  'not  to  quench 
the  Spirit,  nor  despise  prophesyings'  fl  Thes.  v. 
19,  20.)" 

William  Penn  beautifully  brings  out  this  sub- 
ject of  clerical  education  and  elucidates  the  true 
ground  on  which  the  true  ministry  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  is  built;  he  says : — "We  are  charged  as  to 
our  want  of  learning  and  external  accomplish- 
ments. It  is  our  joy  and  matter  of  rejoicing,  and 
many  times  with  unutterable  thanksgivings  in  sin- 
cerity I  can  say,  that  the  everlasting  God  should 
now,  as  frequently  at  other  times,  display  the 
riches  of  his  love  and  grace  to  the  mean  and  de- 
spised among  men  ;  herein  is  it  transcending  in 
our  eye,  that  he  should  obscure  these  things,  aud 
leave  them  still  as  mysteries  to  the  wise  world, 
whilst  in  extreme  love  he  has  so  plentifully  vouch- 
safed the  revelation  of  them  unto  babes;  aud 
therein  made  good,  in  our  times,  that  ancient  ob- 
servation of  Paul,  'Not  many  wise,  not  many 
noble,'  &c.,  not  that  we  do  thereby  exclude  any, 
only  we  can  affirm  that  the  entrance  of  God's  ever- 
lasting gospel  of  salvation,  or  whafever  he  has  had 
to  do  among  the  sons  of  men,  has  been  with  seem- 
ingly very  despicable  attendances." 

It  is  unnecessary  to  multiply  instances  of  the 
opinions  of  early  Friends  as  to  the  non-necessity 
of  a  college  education  for  the  proper  performanc 
of  the  functions  of  the  ministry — to  those  well- 
read  in  the  history  of  the  Society  such  instances 
will  be  familiar — to  those  who  are  not  so,  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  say  that  the  authorities  quoted  are 
no  mean  authorities,  and  speak  the  language  of 
early  Friends  generally,  and  the  truth  of  this  is 
manifest  in  the  fact,  that  at  the  rise  of  the  Society, 
with  but  very  trifling  exception,  the  most  eminent 
of  its  ministers  were  men  that  had  derived  no  such 
educational  advantages  as  national  colleges  are 
supposed  to  aiford. 

It  is  sometimes  well,  in  reviewing  the  principles 
and  practices  of  those  who  have  gone  before  us, 
to  take  a  look  at  the  opinions  of  others  who,  pro- 
fessing the  same  ulterior  object,  are  yet  not  of  us 
— thus  Neander  in  his  Church  History  observes : 
that  "a  class  of  priests,  who  were  to  guide  all 
other  men,  under  an  assumption  of  their  incompe- 
tence in  religious  matters,  whose  business  it  was 
exclusively  to  provide  for  the  satisfaction  of  the 
religious  wants  of  the  rest  of  mankind,  aud  form 
a  link  between  them  and  God  and  godly  things  ; 
such  a  class  of  priests  could  find  no  place  in  Chris- 
tianity. While  the  gospel  put  away  that  which 
separated  man  from  God,  by  bringing  all  men  into 
the  same  communion  with  God  through  Christ,  it 
also  removed  that  partition  wall  which  separated 
one  man  from  his  fellows,  in  regard  to  his  more 
elevated  interests.  The  same  High-priest  and 
Mediator  for  all,  by  whom  all  being  reconciled  aud 
united  with  God,  became  themselves  a  priestly  and 
spiritual  race !  Our  heavenly  King,  Guide,  and 
Teacher,  through  whom  all  are  taught  from  God; 
one  faith  ;  one  hope  ;  one  Spirit,  which  must  ani- 
mate all ;  the  voice  of  the  Spirit  which  proceeds 
from  God !  The  office  of  teacher  was  not  exclu- 
sively assigned  to  one  or  more,  but  every  one  who 
felt  a  call  to  the  office  might  address  a  discourse 


to  the  assembled  church,  for  the  instruction  of 
all." 

Archbishop  Leighton,  too,  who  was  contempo- 
rary with  early  Friends,  thus  speaks,  "The  wor- 
ship and  ceremonies  of  the  Jewish  church  were  all 
shadows  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  have  their  accom- 
plishment in  him,  not  only  in  his  own  body,  but 
in  his  mystical  body,  his  church.  The  priesthood 
of  the  law  represented  him  as  the  great  High- 
priest  that  ofi^ered  himself  for  our  sins,  that  is  a 
priesthood  altogether  incommunicable,  neither  is 
there  now  any  peculiar  office  or  priesthood  for 
off'ering  sacrifice  in  the  christian  church,  but  his 
alone  who  is  the  head  of  it.  But  this  dignity, 
that  is  here  mentioned,  of  a  spiritual  priesthood, 
ofl"ering  up  spiritual  sacrifices,  is  common  to  all 
those  who  are  in  Christ.  As  they  are  living  stones, 
built  on  him  into  a  spiritual  temple,  so  they  are 
priests  of  that  same  temple  made  by  him  ;  and  by 
his  Spirit  that  is  in  them,  their  ofi^erings  through 
him  are  made  acceptable.  Under  the  law,  the 
dignity  of  the  priesthood  stood  in  a  few  persons; 
but  now,  all  they  who  believe  are  dignified  to  be 
priests  unto  God  the  Father.  And  this  was  signi- 
fied by  the  rending  of  the  veil  of  the  temple  at  the 
death  of  Christ,  not  only  that  its  ceremonies  and 
sacrifices  were  to  cease,  as  being  all  fulfilled  in 
him,  but  that  the  people  of  God,  who  were  before 
by  that  veil  held  out  in  the  outer  court,  were  to 
be  admitted  into  the  holy  place,  as  being  all  of 
them  priests  and  fitted  to  Cfffer  sacrifices.  The 
priesthood  of  the  law  was  holy,  and  its  holiness 
was  signified  by  many  outward  things,  by  anoint- 
ings, and  washings,  and  vestments;  but  in  this 
spiritual  priesthood  of  the  gospel,  holiness  itself 
is  instead  of  all  these,  as  being  the  substance  of 
all." 

Let  us  now  see  what  George  Fox  says  on  this 
subject,  speaking  in  1652  :— "  The  next  First-day 
I  went  to  Firbank  chapel  in  Westmoreland.  *  *  * 
Many  old  people  went  into  the  chape!  and  looked 
out  of  the  windows,  thinking  it  a  strange  thing  to 
see  a  man  preach  on  a  hill  or  mountain,  and  not 
in  their  church  as  they  called  it ;  whereupon  I  was 
moved  to  inform  the  people,  that  the  steeple-house 
and  the  ground  on  which  it  stood  was  no  more 
holy  than  that  mountain ;  and  that  those  temples 
which  they  called  the  dreadful  houses  of  God, 
were  not  set  up  by  the  command  of  God  and  of 
Christ;  nor  their  priests  called  as  Aaron's  priest- 
hood was ;  nor  their  tithes  appointed  by  God,  as 
those  among  the  Jews  were ;  but  that  Christ  was 
come,  who  ended  both  the  temple  and  its  worship, 
and  the  priesthood  and  their  tithes;  and  all  now. 
should  hearken  to  him,  for  he  said,  '  Learn  of  mc,' 
and  God  said  of  him,  '  This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in 
whom  I  am  well  pleased;  hear  ye  him.'" 

Robert  Barclay  is  perhaps  more  diffuse,  and  his 
language  is  so  explicit,  that  though  I  may  well 
be  excused  adding  to  uiy  already  long  list  of  quo- 
tations on  this  very  interesting  subject,  I  cannot 
refrain  from  asking  my  readers  to  take 'trouble  to 
peruse  it. 

Richard  Hubberthorn  gives  us  proof  'in  1657, 
in  his  paper  entitled  "  Call  to  the  Ministry,"  that 
the  views  of  early  F*iends  on  this  subject  were 
not  only  uniform,  but  uniformly  considered  and 
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acted  upon — that  they  were  men  of  one  mind  and 
one  disposition,  accepting  nothing  upon  trust,  but 
acting  from  conviction  only  : — "  That,"  he  says, 
"  by  which  the  apostles  were  called  into  the  work 
of  the  ministry,  having  gifts  differing  according 
to  the  measure  of  the  manifestation  of  Christ,  by 
the  same  am  I  called,  which  is  also  according  to 
the  scriptures  (Eph.  iv.)  And  this  was  by  the 
power,  virtue,  and  operation  of  the  gift  of  Christ 
in  them;  and  as  then,  so  now;  for  there  is  not 
another  way  to  be  called  into  the  ministry  by, 
neither  do  any  profit  the  people  at  all,  but  they 
who  minister  from  the  power  and  moving  of  that 
gift  which  they  have  received  from  the  Father  by 
Jesus  Christ." 

If  the  early  Friends  took  high  ground  for  exer- 
cising the  gift  of  the  ministry,  their  rejoicing  in 
Him  who  called  them  was  no  less  complete.  One- 
ness with  the  great  Head  of  the  church  was  the 
ground  and  pillar  of  their  belief,  and  thus  they 
went  forth  armed  for  the  conflict.  In  that  name 
too,  the  holy  name  of  Jesus,  they  proclaimed  the 
glad  tidings  of  salvation,  which,  to  the  thirsty 
multitudes  to  whom  they  preached,  were  often 
"tidings  of  great  joy,"  and  streams  of  refreshing 
sweetness,  flowing  from  the  root  of  life.  What  a 
richness,  and  fulness,  and  unity  there  is  in  the 
etter  which  Alexander  Parker  wrote  to  Margaret 
Fell  so  early  as  1655;  how  it  thrills  the  heart  and 
opens  to  the  mental  vision  the  sweet  fellowship 
which  existed  among  these  brethren  and  sisters, 
as  followers  of  the  lowly  Jesus,  and  how  com- 
pletely the  language  of  the  apostle  was  verified 
when  he  said,  "  We  have  fellowship  one  with  an- 
other," &c.  Let  us  listen  to  Alexander  Parker's 
tribute  of  praise,  when  speaking  of  those  minister- 
ing Friends  who  were  his  companions  in  the  work 
of  preaching  the  gospel  :  "  Our  life  is  one,  our  joy 
is  one,  our  suffering  one,  our  food  and  raiment 
one — eating  both  of  one  bread,  and  drinking  both 
of  one  cup  in  our  Father's  house,  where  there  is 
bread  enough,  and  wells  of  living  water  to  refresh 
the  tender  plants;  where  the  babes  are  fed  and 
nourished  with  the  milk,  and  receive  the  meat  in 
due  season ;  where  there  is  joy  and  rejoicing  in 
the  presence  of  the  Lord,  and  pleasures  for  ever- 
more; which  only  those  do  enjoy  who  have  fol- 
lowed the  Lamb  through  many  tribulations,  fiery 
trials,  and  temptations,  and  have  overcome  by  the 
blood  of  the  Lamb,  and  their  garments  washed 
white  and  clean,.  Hallelujah  !  praises  to  his  glori- 
ous name,  who  hath  called  and  chosen  us,  and 
made  us  partakers  of  the  Divine  nature." 

Young  as  Edward  Burroughs  was,  there  were 
none  among  the  early  Friends  who  had  clearer 
views  of  the  ministry,  or  have  more  clearly  ex- 
pressed them;  and  judging  by  his  whole  life  as  it 
is  revealed  to  us  by  the  historian,  there  were  few 
that  had  attained  to  a  higher  sense  of  the  true 
spirituality  of  the  religion  of  Jesua.  "  Out  of  the 
abundance  of  the  heart  the  mouth  speaketli,"  and 
it  is  not  too  much  to  assert  that  some  of  Edward 
Burroughs'  epistles  are  true  christian  epistles,  sub- 
lime in  language  and  full  of  true  eloquence.  !So 
near  does  he  approach  the  apostolic  standard  in 
some  things,  that  we  find  hitn  not  unfrequently 
giving  utterance  to  convictions  and  assertions 
almost  synonymous  with  the  utterances  of  the 
early  disciples.  Of  his  sense  of  the  solemnity  and 
importance  of  the  ministry,  we  have  proof  in  the 
following : — "  Being  prepared  of  the  Lord,  and 
having  received  power  from  on  high,  we  went  forth 
as  commanded  of  the  liOrd,  leaving  all  relations, 
and  all  things  of  the  world  bciiiiid  us,  that  we 
might  fulfil  tiie  work  of  the  Lord,  unto  which  he 
called  us.  With  flesh  and  blood,  or  any  creature, 
we  consulted  not,  nor  took  counsel  of  men,  but  of 
th«  Lord  alone,  who  lifted  up  our  headi  above  the 


world,  and  all  fears  and  doubtings,  and  was  with 
us  in  power  and  dominion  over  all  that  opposed 
us,  which  was  great  and  mighty.  We  sounded 
the  word  of  the  Lord  and  did  not  spare;  and 
caused  the  deaf  to  hear,  the  blind  to  see,  and  the 
heart  that  was  hardened  to  be  awakened;  and  the 
dread  of  the  Lord  went  before  us  and  behind  us, 
and  took  hold  of  our  enemies." 

If  Edward  Burroughs  had  a  clear  vision  as  to 
what  constituted  a  preparation  for,  and  call  to  the 
ministry,  he  was  no  less  anxious  that  those-who 
were  alike  experiencing  that  call,  should  be  faith- 
ful to  him  who  called  them.  Qualified  by  his  own 
past  experience  of  the  Spirit's  teachings,  and  daily 
walking  in  the  fear  and  pure  wisdom  of  God,  and 
being  largely  a  partaker  in  his  inner  life  of  that 
spiritual  discernment  which  is  permitted  to  those 
only  who  love  and  serve  God,  he  was  prepared  to 
strengthen  the  weak  hands  and  to  encourage  the 
feeble  ones,  and  thus  we  find  him  addressing  the 
young  preachers  and  tender-spirited  ones  of  that 
day,  in  language  alike  cheering  and  instructive  : 
— "And  all  ye,  my  brethren,  who  are  called  into 
the  work  and  ministry  of  the  gospel,  unto  whom 
the  word  of  the  Lord  is  come,  and  the  gospel  of 
Christ  to  you  committed,  dwell  in  the  life  of  God, 
and  feel  his  power  and  authority.  Live__in  the 
same  life  of  which  you  minister  to  others,  that  you 
may  bring  people  to  God,  and  may  effectually  turn 
them  from  the  dominion  of  sin,  unto  the  dominion 
of  Christ  Jesus,  that  people  may  be  guided  out  of 
darkness  into  the  marvellous  light.  Cry  aloud, 
spare  not,  proclaim  the  mighty  day  of  the  Lord  in 
all  the  earth  ;  and  fear  ye  not,  neither  be  dismayed 
at  the  face  of  any  man,  but  be  valiant  for  the  truth 
upon  earth,  and  give  your  testimony  as  you  have 
received  from  God.  Improve  your  gift  which  God 
hath  given  you,  to  himself  only,  and  not  unto 
yourselves.  Be  not  hasty  to  utter  words  before 
the  Lord,  but  wait  for  power  from  on  high,  that 
the  way  of  God  unto  salvation  may  be  faithfully 
and  truly  held  forth  by  you  unto  all  people." 

Similar  language  emanates  from  Isaac  Pening- 
ton,  only  with  more  preciseness,  than  whom  per- 
haps none  in  the  new  Society  was  better  qualified 
to  express  it.  It  is  simple  and  concise,  and  yet 
it  contains  all  that  is- needful  on  such  a  subject. 
It  is  this  he  says  : — "  They  are  the  ministers  of 
the  gospel  who  have  received  the  Spirit  and  power 
wherein  the  ministry  of  the  gospel  stands.  For 
Christ  cyme  in  the  Spirit  and  power  of  the  Father, 
and  he  sends  his  apostles  and  ministers  in  the 
same  Spirit  and  power,  that  they  might  be  able 
to  beget,  and  reach  to  that  birth  which  is  to  be 
begotten  and  ministered  to.  *  *  *  And  this  min- 
istry is  not  to  be  confined  to  an  outward  order  of 
men,  as  the  ministry  of  the  law  was;  but  whoever 
hath  received  tlie  gift,  so  he  is  to  minister,  as  the 
Jjord  guides,  leads,  and  orders  him  in  the  use  of 
tiiat  gift  whicli  he  hath  bestowed  upon  him  for 
that  end.  And  what  if  he  be  an  herdsman,  a 
fisherman,  a  tent-maker,  and  the  like?  Yet  if 
God  hath  poured  out  his  Spirit  upon  him,  and 
opeueth  his  mouth,  he  hath  not  only  liberty,  but 
more,  even  authority,  from  the  Lord  God  Almighty 
to  speak  in  his  name,  cither  for  turning  men  unto 
Chri.st — the  light  and  life  of  men,  or  for  building 
men  up  in  their  holy  faith  in  him,  whose  Spirit 
and  power  was  and  is  the  resurrection  and  the  life 
for  evermore.  *  *  *  The  same  thing  that  gives  to 
know  the  church,  gives  to  know  the  ministers 
thereof ;  for  tlicy  also  are  of  God,  called  by  him, 
receiving  power  from  him,  and  abiding  and  min- 
istering in  tliat  power;  so  that  there  are  three 
thing.><  requisite  to  a  true  ministry,  without  which 
they  cannot  be  right  or  execute  their  office 
rightly. 

1.— They  must  be  called  of  God. 


"  2. — They  must  receive  ability  and  power  from 
God. 

"  3. — They  must  abide  in  the  power,  keep  in 
the  power,  feel  the  motion,  virtue,  and  assistance 
of  the  power,  in  all  their  work  aifd  service." 

_  J.  B.  B. 

The  Thornj  Plants  of  Ceylon. 

Another  class  of  trees  which  excites  the  aston- 
ishment of  an  European,  are  those  whose  stems  j 
are  protected,  as  high  as  cattle  can  reach,  by 
thorns,  which  in  the  jungle  attain  a  growth  and  (, 
size  quite  surprising.    One  species  of  Palm,  the  , 
(Jaryota  horrida,  often  rises  to  a  height  of  fifty 
feet,  and  has  a  coating  of  thorns  for  about  six  or 
eight  feet  from  the  ground,  each  about  an  inch  in  \ 
length,  and  so  densely  covering  the-stem  that  the 
bark  is  barely  visible. 

A  climbing  plant,  the  "  Kudu-miris"  of  the 
Singhalese,  very  common  in  the  hill  jungles,  with 
a  diameter  of  three  or  four  inches,  is  thickly  stud- 
ded with  knobs  about  half  an  inch  high,  and  from 
the  extremity  of  each  a  thorn  protrudes,  as  large 
and  sharp  as  the  bill  of  a  sparrow-hawk.  It  has 
been  tlie  custom  of  the  Singhalese,  from  time  im- 
memorial, to  employ  the  thorny  trees  of  the  forests 
in  the  construction  of  defences  against  their  ene- 
mies. 

During  the  existence  of  the  Kandyan  kingdom 
as  an  independent  State,  before  its  conquest  by 
the  British,  the  frontier  forests  were  so  thickened 
and  defended  by  dense  plantations  of  these  thorny 
palms  and  climbers  at  different  points,  as  to  ex- 
hibit a  natural  fortification,  impregnable  to  tiie  I 
feeble  tribes  on  the  other  side,  and  at  each  pass  () 
which  led  to  the  level  country,  moveable  gates, 
formed  of  the  same  formidable  thorny  beams,  were 
suspended  as  an  ample  security  against  the  incur-  , 
sions  of  the  naked  and  timid  lowlan'ders.* 

The  pasture  grounds  throughout  the  vicinity  of 
Jaffna,  abound  in  a  low  shrub  called  the  Buffaloe- 
thorn,  the  black  twigs  of  which  are  beset  at  every 
joint  by  a  pair  of  thorns,  set  opposite  each  other 
like  the  horns  of  an  ox,  as  sharp  as  a  needle,  from 
two  to  three  inches  in  length,  and  thicker  at  the 
base  than  the  stem  they  grow  on. 

In  some  of  these  thorny  plants,  as  in  the  Pho- 
beroi,  gaertneri,  the  spires  grow  not  singly,  but  in 
branching  clusters,  each  point  presenting  a  spike 
as  sharp  as  a  lancet ;  and  where  these  formidable 
shrubs  abound  they  render  the  forest  absolutely 
impassable,  even  to  the  elephant  and  to  animals 
of  great  size  and  force. —  Tennent's  Ceylon. 

*"*  For  "Tlio  Friend."  ' 

The  following  was  found  among  the  papers  of  a 
deceased  minister : — 

EXTRACTS  FROM  "  HINTS  FROM  AN  EXPERIENCED 
FRIEND."  ! 
"I  was  in  a  state  somewhat  similar  to  what  I 
apprehend  thine  is  at  present,  desirous  above  all 
things  to  be  enabled  to  do  the  Divine  will,  and  to 
serve  Ilim  in  the  way  of  His  own  appointment; 
being  pretty  fully  confirmed  in  my  own  mind, 
from  an  inward  sense  given  me,  and  also  confirmed 
by  the  feelings  and  expressions  of  instruments, 
that  He  was  about  to  require  it  of  me  to  bear 
public  testimony  to  His  goodness  and  truth.  And 
by  the  operations  of  His  power  on  my  mind  I  was 
brought  to  a  willingness  to  give  up  thereto,  if  He 
would  preserve  me  from  deception,  and  give  me 
a  clear  discerning  what  to  communicate  and  what 
to  keep  to  myself ;  for  at  that  time  I  was  often 
favored  with  openings  in  the  vision  of  Light,  but 

*  The  kings  of  Kandy  maintained  a  regulation  that 
no  one,  on  pain  of  death,  should  presume  to  cut  a  road 
through  the  forest  wider  than  was  sufficient  for  one  per- 
son to  pass. 
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how  to  distinguish  what  to  give  to  the  people  and 
what  was  designed  for  myself,  was  a  matter  that 
I  was  afraid  of  being  deceived  in.  And  under 
this  tear  I  remained  for  some  time,  tiU  the  Lord 
was  pleased  to  open  my  state  to  one  of  His  ser- 
vants who  spoke 'to  me  after  this  manner: — That 
which  is  for  thyself  will  spring  up  in  sweetness, 
will  sweeten  and  comfort  thy  mind ;  but  that  which 
is  intended  for  thee  to  communicate  to  others, 
springs  up  in  sweetness,  yet  remains  upon  the 
mind  with  a  degree  of  pain  and  weight,  attended 
with  a  particular  impulse  to  speak,  and  yet  feeling 
a  cross  to  do  so : — this,  be  obedient  to,  and  give  up 
without  reasoning,  for  if  we  enter  into  reasoning 
weakness  prevails  and  the  proper  time  is  let  slip 
Dver ;  then  darkness  and  confusion  ensue.  This 
description  from  this  friend,  mixed  with  faith  in 
my  heart,  brought  me  to  resolutions  to  receive  the 
bint,  and  a  prayer  was  begottou  in  me  to  be  en- 
ibled  to  be  faithful ;  after  which  it  was  not  long 
ill  a  few  words  came  to  my  mind,  attended  with 
he  feeling  and  impulse  which  had  been  described 
md  I  gave  up  to  it,  and  was  favored  with  an  un- 
ipeakable  evidence  of  approbation.  Peace  inex- 
jressible  filled  my  heart;  and  from  tliat  time  to 
his,  when  I  have  been  sufficiently  attentive  to  the 
jarticular  impulse,  I  have  been  favored  with  the 
eturns  of  peace,  the  reward  of  obedience. 

"  I  do  not  know  how  far  it  may  be  thy  state  to 
56  in  fear  of  deception,  but  I  believe  many  as  well 
is  myself  have  oi'ten  felt  it.  I  also  believe  that 
t  is  an  allowable  fear,  not  displeasing  to  our  great 
blaster,  if  it  does  not  so  far  prevail  as  to  hinder 
•ur  coming  up  in  a  true  conformity  to  His  will, 
beseech  thee  to  be  faithful ;  I  would  not  for  all 
he  world  thou  should  bring  forth  not  of  the  pure 
lature  or  the  right  birth;  neither  would  I  wish 
ly  dear  friend  to  be  called  to  a  work  so  disagree- 
ble  to  her  nature,  if  there  were  any  other  way 
lloted  to  peace,  but  I  cannot  shut  out  appreheii- 
ions  that  there  is  danger  of  forfeiting  thy  peace 
ly  thy  opposing  will:  may  be  it  is  from  fear  of 
leception  more  than  obstinacy;  but  I  must  revive 
n  thy  remembrance,  that  without  faith  it  is  im- 
lossible  to  please  God;  that  if  thou  wi]^  not  br- 
ieve thou  wilt  not  be  established. 

When  thou  feels  something  to  spring  up  and 
emain  with  weight  upon  thy  mind,  attended  with 
particular  bearing  in  thy  mind,  do  give  up  to  it, 
nd  that  pretty  soon  after  it  appears;  for  if  thou 
ittest  under  it  too  long,  strength  will  decay  and 
fcakness  will  ensue,  and  the  enemy  will  attempt 
0  reason  it  away. 

"I  feel  inexpressibly  for  thee,  but  cannot  help 
hee,  but  the  Lord  will;  if  thou  trust  in  Him  thou 
halt  never  be  confounded." 
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India  and  her  Plagues. — "  What  a  strange  his- 
ory  North  India  has  passed  through  during  the 
ist  few  years !  What  a  wonderful  illustration 
las  been  given  of  old  Jewish  history  in  God's  re- 
eut  dealings  with  the  people!  All  the  forms  of 
lenalty  and  pain  with  which  he  was  accustomed 
0  chastise  the  chosen  seed,  have  fallen  also  here 
i'irst  came  mutiny,  massacre,  and  war;  then  the 
ppalling  famine;  then  followed  pestilence,  cholera, 
ud  fever,  devastating  vast  districts  ;  next  came 
oods;  and  this  year  vast  armies  of  locusts  have 
w^pt  along  the  country,  threatening  to  devour 
nd  destroy  its  produce  altogether.  In  July, 
862,  they  appeared  in  Scinde,  and  travelled  uj> 
he  Indus  to  Mooltan,  and  thence  north  to  Rawul 
■•iudee.  But  the  authorities  attacked  them  vigor- 
usly;  the  natives  gathered  in  gangs,  and  they 
fere  buried  and  burned  by  millions.  Tons  of 
fers  were  destroyed,  for  which  large  rewards  were 


ever,  were  hatched,  and  the  swarms  proceeded 
eastward  in  the  spring  of  1863.  One  enormous 
army  pounced  upon  Colonel  Money's  tea  estate  in 
Kumaon.  Others  passed  to  Centrtil  India,  and 
thence  moved  north-east  to  Behar;  at  Arrah  they 
first  '  appeared  at  sunrise  like  vast  rolling  clouds, 
stretching  like  a  firmament  for  six  miles,  and 
towering  like  great' water-spouts  up  to  heaven.' 
Still  eastward  they  moved  on  to  Jessore,  and  have 
just  reached  the  district  of  Decca.  It  is  surpris- 
ing, on  the  whole,  how  small  is  the  extent  of 
damage  they  have  inflicted,  and  how  greatly  th-e 
kind  providence  of  God  has  averted  the  calami- 
ties which  their  presence  so  frequently  brings. 
When  thus  his  judgments,  as  well  as  his  mercies, 
ai-e  abroad  in  the  e^rth,  may  the  inhabitants 
thereof  learn  righteousness." — Christian  Work. 


From  "  Tlie  British  Friend"  of  1S53. 

Some  Aeeonnt  of  the  life  and  CoDvinccment  of 
Mary  Brantingham. 

DICTATED  TO  A  FRIEND. 
(Coutinued  from  page  234.) 

Previous  to  my  appearing  as  a  minister,  I  had 
many  baptisms  to  pass  through,  before  I  could  see 
it  right  to  apply  to  be  received  into  membership; 
but  after  I  had  been  convinced  about  two  years  of 
Friends'  principles,  I  thought  it  right  to  request 
to  be  received  a  member  of  the  religious  Society 
of  Friends,  and  after  due  consideration  I  was  ad- 
mitted, which  was  a  satisfaction  to  nie.  I  lived 
several  years  in  Joseph  Makepeace's  family ;  he 
was  a  kind  master,  but  a  careful  man  and  very 
cautious,  never  taking  any  notice,  or  asking  me 
any  questions  concerning  my  exercises,  of  which 
I  had  many,  and  my  mind  was  often  brought  into 
deep  mourning.  He  knew  my  great  aversion  to 
becoming  a  Quaker,  but  kindly  made  way  for  me 
to  attend  meetings,  and  encouraged  me  therein. 

About  the  twenty-ninth  year  of  my  age,  I  was 
united  in  marriage  with  Hugh  Brantingham  :  we 
had  a  large  family  of  eleven  children,  and  many 
trials  to  pass  through,  both  from  discouragements 
in  outward  circumstances,  as  well  as  many  other 
sources  of  deep  anxiety.  Not  very  long  after  my 
niarriiige,  my  exercises  were  not  a  few,  as  I  ap- 
prehended it  was  required.of  me  to  pay  a  religious 
visit  to  the  few  Friends  in  Northumberland  among 
wiiom  I  had  been  a  member;  this  was  my  first 
visit,  and  brought  my  mind  into-considerable  suf- 
fering. xV  few  years'  afterwards  I  felt  it  was  re- 
quired of  me  to  leave  home  and  visit  ihe  Friends 
of  Durham,  Northumberland,  Cumberland  and 
Westmoreland;  this  concern  was  long  and  deeply 
pondered  in  my  heart,  long  known  only  to  Him 
whom  I  desire  to  serve,  and  who  alone  search- 
eth  all  hearts,  and  can  help  through  the  deepest 
conflicts.  My  discouragements  I  felt  to  be  heavy; 
our  family  was  then  several  in  number,  some  of 
them  very  weakly;  my  husband  harassed — having 
come  to  a  new  farm  at  Preston ;  crops  very  bad, 
and  there  seemed  to  be  no  way  to  raise  the  rent. 
In  this  trying  state  my  mind  was  sadly  tossed  with 
real. trials,  and  the  adversary,  the  enemj' of  man's 
happiness,  was  not  wanting  to  suggest  plenty  of 
distresses,  which  grieved  and  sometimes  perplexed 
my  soul,  filling  me  with  these  thoughts,  that  if  I 
went  the  child  who  was  weak  would  die ;  that  my 
husband  would  die  of  a  broken  heart,  and  the 
people  would  stone  me  for  attempting  to  go  about 
preaching  the  gospel,  when  my  family  were  in 
such  great  distress  %t  home.  My  mind  was  sorely 
weighed  down,  which  occasioned  a  severe  illness; 
and  I  earnestly  prayed  that  if  I  really  was  re- 
quired to  take  this  journey  in  the  cause  of  Truth, 
that  my  Heavenly  Father  would  condescend  to 
give  me  another  sign,  which  was  that  my  Lord 


)'^id.    isflnety-nfne  billions  of  young  locusts  were 

!§£itfqyed:    Large  numbers  gf  their  eggs,  bow- j  and  Master  would  be  pleased  to  put  it  into  the 


heart  of  some  Friend  who  knew  our  outward  diffi- 
culties, to  advance  money  to  pay  the  rent,  and 
thus  I  might  be  set  free. 

And  such  was  the  matchless  love  and  adorable 
condescension  of  Him  whom  I  desire  above  all 
things  to  serve,  that  my  earnest  desire  was  granted, 
and  a  friend  in  need  was  raised  up,  that  proved  a 
friend  indeed,  who  at  the  time  he  offered  to  ad- 
vance money  for  our  rent  knew  nothing  of  ray 
inward  conflict  and  concern  to  go  forth  to  minister 
unto  Friends  in  those  counties.  When  my  hus- 
band informed  me  of  this  great  favour,  I  said, 
"  I  must  now  tell  thee  that  it  has  set  my  mind  at 
liberty,  and  I  must  soon  leave  thee  and  go  in  the 
service  of  Truth."'  He  said  he  had  long  thought 
I  had  been  weighed  down,  and  apprehended  it 
was  some  concern  of  a  religious  nature,  but  he 
had  not  strength  of  mind  to  ask  me  what  it  was, 
though  he  had  often  left  the  plough  to  do  it,  yet 
could  not.  Oh  !  how  the  remembrance  of  this 
circumstance  bows  my  heart  in  gratitude,  to  think 
how  hard  things  were  made  easy;  and  I  was 
strengthened  to  go  forth,  who  am  so  unworthy  to 
be  thus  helped  to  declare  the  ever  blessed  truth 
as  it  is  in  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  I  was  favored 
to  accomplish  my  journey,  and  had  often  to  feel 
my  own  poverty,  but  in  the  end  had  peace. 

At  another  time  I  felt  my  mind  drawn  to  visit 
the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  and  when  a  few 
years  more  had  elapsed,  my  mind  was  again  made 
sensible  that  I  must  visit  the  whole  of  Yorkshire; 
this  was  an  arduous  engagement,  and  many  deep 
wadihg  seasons  were  my  portion,  but  I  was  strength- 
ened to  return  home  to  my  family  with  true  peace. 

There  is  one  thing  I  incline  to  mention,  as  it 
proves  the  condescension  of  the  Almighty  to  those 
who  seek  His  help,  as  well  as  to  show  that  the 
Lord's  promises  are  sure — yes.  He  is  faithful  1 

When  I  had  under  consideration  the  important 
subject  of  marriage,  I  was  often  very  anxious  to 
do  right,  and  that  which  would  be  consistent  with 
my  best  interest,  my  everlasting  happiness.  I 
earnestly  sought  the  Lord  that  I  might  be  directed 
in  this  matter,  when  I  felt  an  assurance  in  my 
own  mind  that  I  might  take  this  step  with  my 
friend  Hugh  Brantingham,  but  that  I  should  bo 
left  a  widow  with  seven  children,  and  that  I  should 
be  provided  for.  This  seemed  a  remarkable  im- 
pression, and  often  passed  through  my  mind  after 
we  were  united  in  marriage,  particularly  when  my 
husband  had  a  long  illness,  and  was  brought  very 
low  and  weak,  and  at  that  time  we  had  seven 
children,  and  it  looked  likely  I  should  then  be 
tried,  but  where  the  being  provided  for  was  to 
come  from  I  could  not  see.  But  my  fears  were 
not  realized,  for  we  were  spared  to  each  other 
many  years  after,  until  an  advanced  period  of  life, 
often  witnessing  many  trials  from  various  causes; 
but  he  was  a  kind  husband,  and  I  never  repented 
being  united  to  him  by  marriage,  and  when  the 
time  came  that  my  dear  husband  was  taken  from 
me,  I  felt  my  loss,  and  I  may  thankfully  say  the 
promise  was  fulfilled,  for  I  am  comfortably  pro- 
vided for,  and  have  seven  afi"eetionate  children. 

The  foregoing  account  I  have  often  wished  to 
leave  behind  me  for  the  instruction  of  my  dear 
children,  having  no  view  further  but  earnestly 
desiring  that  they  may  profit  by  reading  and 
meditating  on  the  Lord's  merciful  dealings  with 
me,  and  that  they  may  be  led  and  encouraged  to 
put  their  trust  in  Divine  Wisdom;  nothing  else 
will  be  safe,  I  have  found  it  so. 

To  the  same  kind  Friend  who  wrote  down  the 
foregoing  account  from  her  mouth,  in  another  con- 
versation, when  alluding  to  the  early  part  of  her 
life,  she  said  it  was  often  a  comfort  to  her  own 
mind  that  it  was  in  the  prime  of  her  life,  and  m 
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the  full  vigor  of  youth,  that  she  was  convinced  of 
the  principles  of  Friends;  and  that  she  was  en- 
abled to  bear  her  many  exercises  in  secret,  not 
telling  her  troubles  to  any  one,  or  asking  advice 
of  any  j  for  had  she  done  so,  perhaps  her  mind 
might  have  been  led  wrong,  adding,  "  No,  no,  I 
poured  out  my  hefirt  to  none  but  the  Lord,  who 
knows  all  hearts,  and  who  seeth  in  secret,  but  re- 
wards openly;  and  I  was  enabled  to  believe  in  the 
Truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  and  Saviour, 
and  it  is  still  his  help  that  is  near  to  sustain  me 
in  many  low  seasons,  and  my  only  hope  continues 
to  be  in  the  mercy  of  God." 

Mary  Brantingham  declined  rapidly  in  the  early 
part  of  the  Twelfth  month,  and  was  quite  confined 
to  her  bed  nearly  three  weeks,  during  which  time 
she  suffered  almost  constant  sickness.  She  seemed 
very  patient,  but  observed  to  a  Friend  that  she 
felt  great  poverty  of  mind,  yet  also  added,  "  I  am 
not  wholly  forsaken  of  Him  whom  I  endeavoured 
to  serve,  but  I  long  to  have  more  of  his  love.  It 
is  kind  to  take  the  trouble  to  come  and  see  so  poor 
a  creature,  it  helps  me  a  little :  we  have  ofteni^felt 
great  love  for  each  other,  and  have  had  some  pre- 
cious seasons,  and  never  more  dear  to  me  than 
now/'  A  little  stillness  being  felt,  the  Friend 
observed  that  she  believed  it  might  be  said,  "  Thou 
hast  fought  the  good  fight,  and  hast  kept  the  faith, 
and  that  thf  close  probably  was  near  when  a  crown 
of  righteousness  would  be  given  her."  Our  dear 
friend  answered,  "01  nij' deaj-,  that  is  too  good 
for  me,  I  have  been  a  poor  unprofitable  servant, 
but  I  have  a  hope  in  the  mercy  of  the  Lord." 
About  a  week  before  her  release,  the  same  Friend 
went  again  to  see  her,  when  she  exclaimed,  "Ifhis 
is  an  unexpected-  pleasure;  thy  owi^  trials  are 
great,  and  yet  thou  art  come  again  to  see  me ; 
well,  my  dear,  thou  seest  a  poor  creature.  0  !  it 
is  a  trying  suffering  state ;  the  poor  body  has  as 
much  as  it  can  bear;  but  my  mind  is  calm;  noth- 
ing to  trust  to  but  the  mercy  of  Grod  in  Christ 
Jesus,  but  he  is  all-sufficient  to  land  me  safe  at 
last."  Our  dear  friend  continued  till  the  1st  of 
First  month,  1834,  when  she  quietly  breathed  her 
last  about  11  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  full  i.f  love 
and  good  will  to  all  men.  She  was  aged  eighty- 
three  years,  a  minister  about  fifty-five  years. 

The  Friends  of  Darlington  Monthly  Meeting  in 
their  testimony  concerning  her,  say,  "  she  was  a 
lively  minister  of  the  gospel ;  and  notwithstanding 
the  care  of  her  numevoufi  ofifspring  pressed  heavily 
upon  her,  in  addition  to  the  trial  of  straitened  cir- 
cumstances, she  was  diligent  in  her  attendance  of 
our  religious  meetings,  and  frequently  strength- 
ened to  minister  therein  to  the  comfort  and  edifi- 
cation of  her  friends.  During  her  last  illness  she 
was  favoured  to  retain  her  faculties  to  the  last ; 
the  sweetness  and  liveliness  of  her  spirit  were 
truly  comforting  and  instructive  to  those  who 
visited  her,  and  were  frequently  evinced  by  ex- 
pressions of  love  to  her  friends,  which  at  this 
solemn  season  was  conspicuously  the  clothing  of 
her  spirit.  On  one  occasion  she  uttered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer : — "  0  !  holy  Father  if  it  be  thy 
blessed  will,  relieve  this  poor  body ;  but  not  my 
will  but  thine  be  done;"  and  a  short  time  before 
she  expired  she  exclaimed,  with  uplifted  hands, 
"0  !  holy,  holy!"  In  the  protracted  life  of  this 
our  beloved  friend,  we  have  a  striking  instance  of 
the  efficacy  of  Divine  grace  in  softening  and  re- 
fining the  heart  by  its  transforming  and  regenerat- 
ing influence,  which  prepared  her  to  become, 
under  circumstances  of  peculiar  disiidvantagc  and 
difficulty,  a  briglit  example  of  christian  humility 
and  upright  walking,  holding  out  to  others  not 
only  in  word  and  doctrine,  but  in  life  and  convcr- 
eation,  the  inviting  language,  "Come  ye  and  let 
a>  walk  in  the  light  of  the  Lord." 


Idaho  Territory. 
Idaho  is  our  youngest  territory.  Three  years 
ago  it  was  inhabited  only  by  Indians  and  wild 
beasts.  It  now  nunibers  a  white  population  of 
about  40,000,  and  from  present  indications  will  in 
another  year  contain  a  population  of  150,000.  It 
is  by  far  the  largest  and  the  most  attractive  of  our 
western  territories.  It  was  organized  last  March 
from  portions  of  Washington,  Dakotah,  and  Ne- 
braska, and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  British 
America,  south  by  Colorado,  Nevada,  and  Utah, 
east  by  Dakotah  and  Nebraska,  and  west  by  Utah, 
Oregon,  and  Washington.  It  contains  an  area  of 
327,323  square  miles,  being  more  than  six  times 
the  size  of  the  State  of  New  York.  It  name, 
"Idaho,"  is  an  Indian  word,  signifying  "the  Gem 
of  the  Mountains." 

There  are  two  sections  at  present  populated, 
remote  from  each  other  and  isolated,  separated  by 
the  Rocky  Mountain  range,  and  inhabited  by  per- 
sons from  different  sections.  The  western  settle- 
ments were  peopled  by  gold-seekers  from  Cali- 
fornia, Oregon,  and  the  British  Possessions — the 
north-eastern  settlements  are  filled  up  from  Colo- 
rado, and  the  states  bordering  on  the  Mississippi 
River.  The  present  indications  are  that  the  ter- 
ritory will  soon  be  divided,  making  two  or  more 
large,  prosperous,  and  wealthy  States — rivalling 
California  in  wealth  and  population — which  will 
soon  ask  admission  into  the  Union.  In  fact,  the 
area  and  resources  of  the  territory  would  seem  to 
warrant  the  erection  of  five  or  six  States  from  the 
territory  at  present  embraced  in  its  limits. 

Western  Idaho,  or  that  portion  bordering  on 
Washington  and  Oregon,  was  first  settled  by  gold- 
hunters  from  the  Cariboo  Mines  of  British  Colum- 
bia, who  discovered  rich  placers  in  Eastern  Oregon 
and  Washington,  and,  penetrating  eastward,  found 
the  precious  metal  along  the  Clearwater,  Salmon, 
Boise,  and  Snake  rivers.  A  rush  of  emigrants 
from  California,  Oregon,  and  Washington  soon  fol- 
lowed. Many,  of  course,  returned  disappointed  ; 
but  it  is  estimated  that  not  less  than  twenty-five 
thousand  still  remain.  Some  moderate  placers 
were  found  in  various  localities ;  but  by  far  the 
richest  was  in  a  sink  or  basin  near  Florence,  where 
a  few  men  realized  immense  fortunes  in  a  short 
time  from  surface  mines. 

Lewiston,  the  present  capital  of  Idaho,  is  located 
in  this  region,  at  the  junction  of  Snake  and  Clear- 
water rivers.  It  is  also  the  largest  town  in  the 
territory,  though  it  will  probably  not  long  remain 
so.  With  the  exception  of  two  portages,  the 
"  Dalles"  and  the  "  Cascades,"  there  is  a  continu- 
ous line  of  navigation  from  the  mouth  of  the  Co- 
lumbia to  Lewiston.  Bannock — a  Scotch  name — 
on  the  Boise  River,  is  a  town  of  considerable  size, 
in  which  a  weekly  newspaper  is  published.  Oro 
Fino  and  Elk  City  are  also  important  towns  in 
this  section. 

The  settlements  in  North-eastern  Idaho  arc  at 
this  time  attracting  most  attention.  In  the  spring 
of  1862,  enticed  by  the  reports  of  rich  placers  on 
Salmon  ■  River,  an  immense  emigration  started  to 
that  country  from  the  western  states  and  terri- 
tories. Disappointed  in  their  expectations,  many 
of  them  returned ;  others  concluded  to  cross  the 
mountains  and  prospect  the  country  about  the 
headwaters  of  the  Missouri.  They  found  more  or 
less  of  the  precious  metal  as  they  proceeded,  until 
finally  their  expectations  were  realized  in  finding 
rich  placers  on  Grasshopper  Creek — one  of  the  tri- 
butaries of  the  Jefferson  fork  of  the  Missouri  River 
— about  three  hundred  miles  south  of  Fort  Benton. 
A  town  was  located  there,  called  Bannack  City — 
named  after  a  prominent  tribe  of  Indians  inhabit- 
ing that  region.  The  tide  of  emigration  set  thither- 
ward, and  l^annack  soon  numbered  its  population 


by  thousands.  Soon  after  another  discovery  was 
made  on  Stinking  Water  Creek — another  tribu- 
tary of  the  Jefferson  fork — about  seventy  miles 
north-east  of  Bannack,  which  proved  to  be  the 
richest  placer  ever  discovered  in  the  territory,  if  ' 
not  in  America.  Another  town,  called  Virginia 
City,  was  built  up,  which  now  contains  about  five 
thousand  inhabitants — the  most  successful  mining  i 
community  on  the  continent.  I 

To  this  point  nearly  all  the  western  emigration 
next  season  will  press.    Colorado  itself,  although  i 
its  mines  were  never  more  prosperous,  will  send  i 
thousands  to  this,  new  El  Dorado.  This  may  seem  ' 
strange ;  but  the  fact  is  that  the  surface  or  placer  ] 
mines  of  Colorado  are  nearly  all  exhausted,  and  > 
very  few  miners  there  have  the  necessary  capital  - 
to  work  the  quartz  veins,  and  will  therefore  seek 
surface  mines  elsewhere,  which  require  only  easy 
labour  for  development. 

The  surface  mines  of  Idaho  are  astonishingly 
rich.  The  disintegrating  process  has*  probably  | 
been  assisted  by  powerful  glaciers,  crusliing  the  | 
rocky  strata,  and  separating  the  gold  on  a  larger 
scale  than  in  lower  latitudes.  In  some  instances 
nuggets  weighing  three  or  iox^v  pounds  have  been 
found,  and  as  much  as  a  hundred  dollars  have 
been  taken  from  a  single  "pan  of  dirt.  But  few 
lodes  or  quartz  veins  have  as  yet  been  found,  and 
these  are  not  much  worked.  It  is  generally  sup- 
posed that  all  that  country  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  washed  by  the  Yellow  Stone  and  its 
tributaries  is  auriferous,  and  that  thousands  of 
rich  placers  will  be  discovered  there  as  soon  as 
the  population  is  sufficient  to  overawe  or  subdue  | 
the  savages.  -  ^ 

There  are  several  powerful  and  savage  tribes  of  i 
Indians  inhabiting  that  region,  among  which  are 
the  Bannacks,  the  Snakes  or  Shoshones,  the  Nez  g 
Perces,  the  Flatheads  and  Blackfeet.  They  are 
all  unfriendly  to  the^whites,  and  particularly  hos- 
tile to  such  as  they  imagine  to  be  in  quest  of  gold. 
Hundreds  of  gold-hunters  have  perished  at  their 
hands,  and  even  now  it  is  unsafe  for  small  or  un- 
armed parties  to  prospect  that  country.  | 
Exteuc^ug  northward  to  the  forty-ninth  degree  | 
of  latitude,  it  may  be  imagined  that  short  seasons 
atid  intense  cold  would  prevent  permanent  settle- 
ment, or  even  continued  success  in  mining;  but 
all  experience  shows  that  the  temperature  is 
warmer  in  the  same  latitude  as  you  g  >  westward. 
Certain  it  is  that  the  climate  of  northern  Idaho 
is  quite  as  mild  as  that  of  many  of  the  northern 
and  western  states  ;  and  in  some  of  the  vallejs 
west  of  the  mountains  cattle  run  at  largo  all  winter, 
and  are  always  in  excellent  condition  for  slaugh- 
tering. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  valleys  west  of  the  moun- 
tains contain  from  six  to  eight  thousand  square 
milesof  arable  land.  The  soil  is  rich,  and  adapted 
to  al!  crops  raised  in  the  Northern  States.  The 
pastumgc  is  unsurpassed.  At  the  base  of  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  mountains  are  perhaps  four 
thousand  square  miles  more,  and  all  the  uumeroua 
v.yicys  stretching  across  to  the  Missouri  River 
are  good  agricultural  lands.  The  streams  furnish 
abundance  of  water  power,  and  are  skirted  with 
cotton-wood  timber,  while  tlie  hills  and  mountains 
are  covered  with  pine  and  hemlock.  The  Mis- 
souri is  navigable  to  Fort  Benton  in  high  water, 
and  both  that  and  the  Yellow  Stone  can  be  made 
so  for  hundreds  of  miles  by  portages  and  other 
artificial  means.  Numerous  spurs  or  chains  of 
mountains  and  hills  branching  oflP  from  the  main 
rocky  range  give  a  pleasing  variety  of  natural 
scenery  to  all  the  north-eastern  portion  of  the 
territory. 

The  mines  at  Bannack  City  can  be  reached  by 
water  to  Fort  Benton,  thence  south  by  land  about 
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ree-^iundred  miles,  or  about  twelve  hundred 
iles'  land  travel  from  the  Missouri  River  at 
maha.  This  route  is  by  the  Platte  valley  to 
jrt  Laiamie  and  South  Pass  ;  thence  by  the 
regon  road  to  Snake  River ;  thence  across  the 
ountains  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Missouri.  A 
ute  will  probably  be  found  next  summer  on  the 
stern  slope  of  the  mountains  which  will  shorten 
e  distance  and  be  vastly  easier  to  travel. 
The  Overland  Mail  Coaipany  has  established  a 
:ily  line  of  coaches  from  Salt  Lake  city  to  the 
rritory. 

The  civil  affairs  of  Idaho  are  in  such  an  unsettled 
ate  that  it  is  believed  it  will  be  impossible  to 
tablish  good  government  there  until  the  territory 
divided.  The  seat  of  government  is  in  the  ex- 
^me  north-west  corner  of  Idaho,  from  which  the 
stern  part  of  the  territory  is  cut  off  by  a  moun- 
in  range,  placing  it  quite  beyond  the  control  of 
le  authorities  while  stationed  so  far  away.  Re- 
nt advices  from  Banuack  City  (in  the  eastern 
irt  of  the  territory)  state  that  Vigilance  Com- 
ittees  have  been  organized,  far  more  effective 
id  powerful  than  those  of  California  in  former 
lys.  Ten  desperadoes  were  hung  by  this  organ- 
ation  one  day  at  an  hour's  notice,  six  others  w.ere 
arned  to  leave  the  territory  within  six  hours^  and 
lirteen  more  were  arrested,  who  have  probably 
en  hung. 

In  Idaho,  as  in  all  new  mining  countries,  the 
•ite  of  society  is  rude.  There  is  plenty  of  drink- 
g  and  gambling  houses,  few  schools,  and  no 
lurches.  We  know  no  better  field  for  mission- 
■y  effort.  One  or  two  gifted  ministers  at  Ban- 
ack  and  Virginia  City  could  build  up  churches 
a  short  time  self-sustaining  and  creditable  to 
le  denomination.  But  no  inferior  men  should 
e  sent  on  such  a  mission ;  for  the  hardy  and  en- 
irprising  pioneers  are  usually  intelligent,  and 
ossessed  of  great  discrimination. 
The  Jesuits  established  a  number  of  missions 
1  the  north-western  portion  of  the  territory  about 
iventy  or  twenty-five  years  ago.  Their  object 
'as  to  civilize  and  christianize  the  Indian  tribes, 
nd  in  some  instances  they  accomplished  much 
ood.  In  some  of  the  valleys  the  In4ians  culti- 
ate  the  soil  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  in  one 
r  two  places  they  have  towns  built  of  good  sub- 
is  tantial  houses.  The  highest  civilization  seems 
0  have  been  attained  by  the  Flatheads. 

In  the  south -wertern  corner  of  the  territory,  at 
!oda  Spring,  on  Bear  River,  there  is  a  settlement 
f  Mormons,  called  Morrisites,  who  reject  the  doc- 
rine  and  practice  of  polygamy,  and  have  instituted 
nany  reforms  in  the  practices  of  the  Mormons.- 
They  were  driven  from  Utah  as  heretics,  though 
hey  profess  to  believe  in  Joe  Smith.  —  Christian 
iihocate. 


Keep  the  Inward  Watch. — Fear  Grod  :  show  it 
n  desire,  refraining  and  doing  :  keep  the  inward 
vatch  ;  keep  a  clear  soul  and  a  light  heart. 
Vlind  an  inward  sense,  upon  doing  anything; 
n^hen  you  read  the  scriptures,  remark  the  most 
lotable  places,  as  your  spirits  are  most  touched 
ind  affected,  in  a  common-place  book,  with  that 
sense  or  opening  which  you  receive ;  for  they  come 
Qot  by  study  or  ip  the  will  of  man,  no  more  than' 
the  scriptures  did;  and  they* may  be  lost  by  care- 
lessness, and  the  over-growing  thoughts  and  busi- 
ness of  this  life  ;  so  in  perusing  ajay  other  good  or 
profitable  book ;  yet,  rather  meditate  than  read 
much.  For  the  spirit  of  a  man  knows  the  things 
of  a  man,  and  with  that  spirit,  by  observation  of 
the  tempers  and  actions  of  men  you  see  in  the 
world,  and  looking  into  your  own  spirit,  and  me- 
ditating thereupon,  you  will  have  ft  deep  and  strong 


judgment  of  men  and  things.  For  from  what 
may  be,  what  should  be,  and  what  is  most  proba- 
ble or  likely  to  be,  you  can  hardly  miss  in  your 
judgment  of  human  affairs ;  and  you  have  a  better 
spirit  than  your  own,  in  reserve  for  a  time  of  need, 
to  pass  the  final  judgment  in  important  matters. 
—  William  Penn  to  his  children. 


For  '•  The  Friend." 

We  have  no  doubt  there  is  much  yet  to  be 
learned  respecting  the  coloured  people,  who  have 
been  held  in  such  cruel  bondage  in  the  Southern 
States;  much  that  will  show  to  those  who  are 
willing  to  see,  that  amid  the  sore  servitude  and 
the  grieves  social  and  intellectual  degradation  to 
which  they  have  been  long  systematically  sub- 
jected, individuals  here  and  there  vindicated  the 
claims  of  their  race  to  all  the  attributes  of  man ; 
struggling  heroically  with  the  crushing  burdens 
and  abuse  heaped  upon  them,  and  achieving  results 
that  would  be  remarkable  in  any  white  man  under 
similar  circumstances.  The  secrets  of  dark  places 
long  veiled  fi'om  public  view  may  yet  be  revealed, 
and  show  how  generally  they  were  the  habitations 
'of  cruelty,  while  we  also  may  find  among  the  de- 
spised slaves  who  regain  their  rights  as  human 
beings,!  men  and  women  of  very  different  cha^-acter 
than  is  very  generally  accredited  to  them. 

In  "  The  Presbyterian"  of  the  26th  ult.,  a  case 
of  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  under  extraordi- 
nary difficulties,  is  mentioned  by  a  correspondent 
of  that  journal,  who,  having  heard  the  command- 
ing officer  at  Fort  Pickering  repeatedly  speak  of 
one  of  the  freedmen  serving  in  his  regiment,  as 
possessing  extraordinary  literary  attainments, 
sought  an  interview  with  the  man,  and  gives  the 
facts  he  learned  from  him  in  the  following  nar- 
rative. 

"  George  is  a  full-blooded  negro.  He  is  about 
as  black  as  that  kind  of  men  can  well  be  made. 
He  was  born  a  slave,  and  he  lived  a  slave  till  he 
found  his  freedom  by  escaping  within  the  Federal 
lines.  Yet  his  language  is  almost  entirely  free 
from  those  idioms  so  common  among  the  negroes, 
the  '  poor  white  trash,'  and  even  the  better  edu- 
cated classes  of  the  South.  There  is  nothing  of 
the  negro  in  his  conversation,  and  he  uses  our 
English  tongue  with  a  precision  and  accuracy  sel- 
dom surpassed  by  our  most  highly  educated  scho- 
lars. Tliough  George's  head  crowns  a  black  body; 
though  it  is  very  black,  and  tolerably  woolly  ;  it  is 
one  which,  if  it  were  only  white,  many  white  men 
might  well  wish  planted  on  their  own  shoulders. 
Perhaps  enough  of  such  heads  among  our  civil 
and  military  authorities  would,  by  God's  blessing, 
have  -  avoided  this  war  altogether,  or  finished  it 
long  ago.  If  I. were  more  of  a  phrenologist,  I 
might  speak  of  the  unusual  development  of  the 
intellectual  organs.  But  I  am  only  able  to  say, 
that  it  is  almost  of  Websterian  proportions,  and 
that  is  the  highest  compliment  that  can  be  paid 
to  any  head,  be  it  white  or  black. 

While  a  small  boy,  and  before  he  was  put  to 
work,  George  was  the  playmate  of  his  master's 
children.  Hearing  them  often  repeated,  he 
learned  from  them  the  7iames  of  the  letters  in  their 
order.  Corrected  by  his  "  young  masters,"  or 
'young  mistresses,'  when  he  went  wrong,  he 
learned  to  repeat  them  accurately  and  orderly. 
Here  he  stopped  for  some  time.  At  length  he 
found,  confiscated  and  hid,  an  old  spelling-book. 
Over  this  he  pored  for  months,  whenever  he 
could  hide  himself  from  observation.  Knowing 
-well  that  such  a  book  was  contraband  to  him,  and 
that  he  would  be  punished  if  found  with  it  in  his 
hands,  he  was  obliged  to  use  great  caution.  But 
his  white  playmates  had  inadvertently  given  him 
a  starting-point.    He  knew  that  the  first  letter  of 


the  alphabet  was  called  A,  the  second  one  B,  the 
third  one  C,  the  fourth  D,  and  so  on.  Hunting 
up  what  he  at  the  time  supposed  was  the  alphabet, 
he  soon  became  so  familiar  with  the  features  of 
the  several  letters  that  he  could  recognize  them  at 
sight.  Next  came  the  more  difficult  matter,  to 
one  learning  without  the  slightest  assistance,  of 
combining  sounds  in  the  simple  monosyllables  ba, 
be,  bi,  &c.  But  this  difficulty  was  mastered  in 
time,  and  then,  having  but  little  trouble  with  the 
longer  words,  he  soon  learned  to  read.  For  a  long 
time  his  first  was  his  only  book.  How  many  times 
it  was  read  through,  it  would  be  impossible  to  say. 
But  he  did  not  rest  here.  Abstracting  from  his 
master's  house  such  books  as  were  least  likely  to 
be  missed,  and  returning  them  as  soon  as  possible, 
he  read  much — more,  perhaps,  than  any  member 
of  his  master's  family.  He  felt  perfectly  safe  so 
long  as  he  was  not  discovered  indulging  in  this 
dangerous  amusement,  for  if  a  book  was  missed 
for  a  few  days,  no  one  would  suspect  George  of 
having  taken  it.  Finally,  "  young  master"  stu- 
died Latin  and  Greek.  Some  time  after  the  slave, 
in  his  explorations,  found  a  Latin  grammar,  which 
had  been  cast  aside,  and  would  never  be  missed. 
Why  should  he  not  work  this  new  vein.  He  did 
work  it,  secretly  and  unaided,  of  course,  but  pa- 
tiently, diligently,  and  perseveringly.  Obstacles 
were  gradually  surmounjted,  difficulties  were  grad- 
ually overcome,  the  grammar  was  finally  mastered. 
And  then  came  the  Greek  grammar,  an  old  copy 
of  which  was  obtained  as  the  Latin  grammar  had 
been.  This  was  a  new  field.  The  task  now  be- 
fore the  solitary  and  unaided  slave-student  was 
intricate  and  perplexing.  It  requii'ed  unflagging 
perseverance.  But,  as  he  had  been  to  others,  so 
he  was  equal  to  this  emergency.  By  dint  of  long 
and  hard  study)  he  went  through  with  his  Greek 
grammar.  And  then  he  secured  an  elementary 
book  in  each  language,  and  tried  to  learn  to  read 
it.  But  his  progress  was  slow.  He  needed  an 
instructor — some  one  to  give  him  a  start ;  and  he 
obtained  one  in  a  singular  way.  About  this  time 
George  was  hired  upon  a  neighbouring  plantation, 
and  being  known  as  an  active,  faithful,  and  intel- 
ligent "  boy,"  though  it  was  not  even  suspected 
that  he  could  read,  he  was  put  in  charge  of  a  dis- 
tillery. In  the  family  of  his  new  master  he  found 
an  Irish  tutor,  who  was  teaching  both  the  Latin 
and  Greek,  and  who  inherited,  as  was  soon  dis- 
covered, the  national  love  for  whiskey.  George 
had  the  bait,  but  could  he  catch  the  fish  ?  At 
the  risk  of  .exposing  himself  he  resolved  to  try. 
He  did  try,  and  he  succeeded.  For  so  many 
pints  of  whiskey  he  received  so  many  hours  of 
secret  instruction.  Under  the  stringent  laws  of 
the  State  the  tutor  ran  a  heavy  risk,  and  proba- 
bly no  other  temptation  would  have  been  suflaci- 
ently  powerful.  This  new  and  additional  engage- 
ment in  the  family  did  not  seem  to  improve  the 
teacher's  habits,  and  after  a  few  months  he  was 
dismissed.  But  meanwhile  the  black  student  had 
profited  greatly  from  the  instruction  he  had  re- 
ceived. He  was  now  able  to  go  on  alone,  and  did 
so.  Soon  after  came  this  rocking  convulsion  of 
our  civil  war,  in  the  course  of  which  George  finds 
himself  a  freeman,  and  a  private  in  the  "  First 
Tennessee  Light  Artillery  of  A.  D." 

In  many  respects  George's  education  is  defec- 
tive. He  has  paid  but  little  attention  to  arith- 
metic and  geography,  and  his  knowledge  of  many 
other  branches  of  science  is  only  such  as  he  has 
derived  from  his  limited  course  of  reading.  I 
should  rejoice  t®  see  him  where  he  could  enjoy 
the  advantages  of  regular  and  systematic  study. 
He  is  married,  and  I  think  has  one  or  two  chil- 
dren, though  of  this  I  am  not  certahi.  Perhaps 
I  neglected  to  inquire." 
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Tor  "  The  Friend." 

Extracts  Trom  the  Writings  of  William  Bell. 

(Coutinued  from  page  237.) 

"  Ver.  15.  Behold  they  shall  surely  gather  to- 
gether, but  not  by  me  ;  whosoever  shall  gather 
together  against  thee,  shall  fall  for  thy  sake. 

"A  very  strange  thing  it  is,  that  the  spiritual 
church,  being  thus  builded,  and  taught  and  estab- 
lished, any  should  yet  be  so  blind  and  mad,  as  to 
engage  against  it ;  and  yet,  the  world  and  the  car- 
nal church  especially  doth  this  :  yea,  the  more 
pure  and  spiritual  the  church  is,  the  more  enmity 
the  world  and  formalists  have  against  it.  ■*    *  * 

"  But  the  Lord  hath  decreed  and  promised,  to 
hew  that  little  stone  of  Christ's  spiritual  church, 
out  of  tiie  mountain  of  the  world,  without  hands, 
and  will  certainly .acconiplish  it,  and  is  now  about 
that  very  business  ;  but  tiie  world,  that  never  looks 
beyond  sense,  they  think  this  is  surely  a  plot  of 
ours,  and  that  we  have  a  great  design  in  hand; 
and  so  we  have,  indeed;  but  the  design  is  not  our 
design,  but  God's,  contrived  in  eternity,  and  dis- 
covered to  Daniel,  (chap.  11,)  and  this  is  the  set- 
ting up  a  kingdom  of  saints  in  the  world,  under 
Christ  the  king  of  saints,  wherein  the  people  shall 
live  alone  in  point  of  spiritual  worship  and  com- 
munion, and  shall  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
rest  of  the  nations.  This  counsel  of  God  begins 
to  be  accomplished,  and  the  world  thinks  that  we 
are  subtle,  and  we  are  mighty :  whereas  they  are 
clearly  mistaken  in  us;  for  the  wisdom  and  strength 
■whereby  this  is  done  is  God's,  and  not  ours.  For 
it  is  the  Lord  must  build  this  spiritual  church, 
and  set  it  up  in  the  world,  and  preserve  it  against 
the  world,  and  cause  it  to  increase  till  it  fills  the 
world ;  so  that  the  design,  and  the  accomplish- 
ment of  it,  belongs  to  Gdd,  and  not  to  us;  and 
they  that  are  displeased  at  it,  let  them  go  and 
quarrel  against  God  :  and  so  they  will  certainly  do, 
through  the  operation  of  the  devil ;  'Behold,'  saith 
he,  '  they  shall  surely  gather  together:'  as  soon  as 
ever  the  church  separates  from  the  world,  the  world 
gathers  together  against  the  church.  Yea,  this 
place  is  not  only  to  be  understood  of,  those  that 
are  open  enemies  without  the  church,  but  of  a 
generation  in  it,  that  are  not  of  it;  and  so  the 
gathering  together  against  the  church,  shall  be  in 
the  church  :  and  so  Calvin  interprets;  and  such  a 
thing  will  assuredly  come  to  pass,  that  the  church, 
^  as  well  as  the  kingdom,  will  have  domestic  ene- 
mies ;  it  hath  been  so  in  all  ages,  and  what  won-der 
will  it  be  if  it  be  so  in  this?  The  first  division  in 
this  kingdom  was  between  common  profession  and 
open  profaneness,  and  if  ever  there  be  another,  it 
is-likc  to  lie  between  the  form  and  power  of  godli- 
ness; and  the  'children  that  are  born  after  the 
flesh'  will  up,  and  be  persecuting  '  them  that  are 
born  after  the  Spirit;'  and  the  deepest  wounds  we 
shall  receive,  will  be  in  the  house  of  our  friends ; 
not  our  friends  indeed,  but  of  such  who  seciu  to 
be  so;  for  they  pray  as  well  as  we,  and  preach  and 
licar,  and  receive  the  sacraments,  and  use  the  same 
ordinances  with  us;  and  yet  tlieii'  enmity,  of  all 
others,  will  be  the  greatest  against  us;  and  we 
shall  receive  deeper  wounds  in  t)ie  houses  of  these 
friends,  than  in  the  streets  of  our  enemies.  'J'iicy 
phall  gather  in  thee,  agaiuirt  thee — 'but,  not  by 
luo.' 

"  '  No  weapon  that  is  formed  against  thee  shall 
pro.''per :'  " 

"Thou  art,  saith  God  to  the  church,  a  small, 
weak,  despised,  contemned,  persecuted  people  ; 
but  tby  safety,  protection,  blessing,  lies  in  me  and 
iu  my  power,  and  wisdom,  an<l  love.  God  blunts 
the  edge  of  the  weapon,  and  weakens  the  hand, 
and  puts  fear  into  the  heart  of  him  that  useth  it; 
and  so  no  weapons  that  have  been  used,  have  pros- 
pered hitherto;  and  if  any  more  weapons  shall  bei 


used  hereafter,  they  shall  be  as  unprosperous  as 
these. 

"  'And  every  tongue  that  shall  rise  against  thee 
in  judgment,  thou  shalt  condemn.'  " 

"  Two  ways  you  see  the  enemies  of  the  church 
assault  the  church ;  by  their  hands,  and  by  their 
tongues;  and  this  latter  way  is  the  more  dangerous 
of  the  two  :  by  the  former  they  scourge  the  church 
with  rods ;  by  this  latter  with  scorpions.  This 
weapon  of  the  tongue,  is  the  most  dangerous  weapon 
that  ever  was  used  against  the  church  in  any  age, 
and  the  last  refuge  of  the  devil  and  his  instru- 
ments to  annoy  the  church.  And  thus,  when  the 
enemy  fails  at  the  strength  of  his  weapon,  he  un- 
dertakes again  with  the  malice  of  his  tongue  :  and 
with  this  the  enemy  strikes  against  the  saints  that 
profess  the  truth,  and  against  the  truth  itself  pro- 
fessed by  the  saints. 

"Against  the  saints  that  profess  the  truth,  cloth- 
ing them  with  odious  names,  and  loading  them 
with  base  aspersions ;  their  tongues  rise  up  in 
judgment  against  them;  it  intimates,  they  shall 
have  specious  pretences  against  the  church.  'Oh 
these  are  the  men,'  say  they,  '  that  would  turn  the 
world  upside-down,  that  make  the  nation  full  of 
tumults  and  uproars,  that  work  all  the  disturbance 
in  church  and  state ;  it  is  fit  such  men  and  congre- 
gations should  be  suppressed,  and  they  should 
have  no  employments  in  church  or  state ;  it  will 
never  be  a  quiet  world  till  some  course  be  taken 
with  them,  that  we  may  have  truth,  peace  and 
government  again.'  And  thus  they  have  fair  pre- 
tences against  the  godly,  and  use  the  glorious 
names  of  truth,  peace  and  government,  to  the  de- 
struction of  them  all.  And  this  is  the  sense  of 
these  words,  for  their  tongues  to  rise  up  in  judg- 
ment against  them." 

"  But  see  how  God  conquers  this  weapon  of  the 
enemy's  tongue  to  the  faithful,  as  well  as  the  for- 
mer weapons  of  their  hands;  ' every  tongue  that 
riseth  up  in  judgment  against  thee,  thou  shalt 
condemn.'  All  that  reproach  and  slander,  and 
vilify,  and  abuse  the  saints,  either  by  their  tongues 
or  pens,  thou  by  thy  uprightness,  integrity,  inno- 
cency,  truth  and  faithfulness,  shalt  condemn  them; 
thy  ways  and  thy  works,  that  are  led  and  acted  in 
Christ  and  his  Spirit,  shall  be  the  condemnation 
of  all  thine  enemies;  and  their  misreports  and 
slanders  shall  be  done  away  as  a  mist  before  the 
sun  ;  and  thy  righteousness  and  integrity  shall 
break  forth  in  that  clearness;  and  brightness,  and 
strength,  that  they  shall  sit  down  astonished  and 
amazed  :  and  they  shall  be  condemned,  not  only 
by  the  word,  and  by  the  saints,  but  by  all  the  com- 
mon morality  of  the  world,  yea,  and  by  their  own 
consciences;  so  that  they  shall  carry  their  guilt 
with  them  night  and  day,  and  shall  not  be  able  to 
look  the  godly  in  the  face,  whom  they  have  so  re- 
proached ;  the  very  presence  of  the  saints  shall  be 
the  condemnation  of  their  enemies,  who  have  be- 
fore so  unworthily  judged  them  :  yea,  the  whole 
world  shall  sec  the  faithfulness  and  integrity  of 
the  saints  of  God,  and  shall  justify  them,  and  con- 
demn their  enemies;  and  shall  say,  '  Lo,  these  are 
the  men  that  the  world  judged  as  sectaries,  and 
schismatics,  and  what  not !  See  how  faithful  they 
have  been  to  God,  and  the  true  church  of  God, 
and  to  the  state;  and  surely  they  must  be  bad 
men  tliat  are  enemies  to  these.'  And  thus,  while 
our  enemies  judge  us,  they  shall  be  condemned 
themselves.  And  this  shall  certainly  be  done,  as 
sure  as  the  word  of  God  is  true,  and  ;:s  sure  as  the 
Lord  lives,  to  make  <xood  his  word  '  " 

In  the  year  1G4G,  it  appears  that  William  DcH 
preached,  before  the  House  of  Commons,  a  sermon 
which  is  introduced  in  his  published  works  under 
the  title  of  "  Right  Reformation,  or  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  church  of  the  New  Testament,  repre- 
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sented  in  gospel  light,"  and  headed  by  the  passa 
"  until  the  time  of  reformation."  Heb.  ix.  10. 

Our  author  here  sets  forth  with  clearness  tl 
errors  which  found  place  in  hiaday  regarding  th 
reformation  in  the  church  which  was  felt  by  t 
honest-hearted,  both  in  the  civil  and  religio 
world  to  be  loudly  called  for;  but  these  were  e^ 
dently  labouring  under  a  misapprehension  as 
the  true  nature  and  right  government  of  the  chun 
of  Christ.  For  lik«  the  Jews  of  old,  they  we 
still  outward  in  their  expectation,  and  had  not  y 
learned  that  the  kingdom  of  God  is  a  spiritual  on  |ii 
and  "  Cometh  not  witL_Dbservation ;"  for  as  o' 
blessed  Saviour  declared  to  his  more  immediai 
disciples,  "  the  kingdom  of  God  is  within  you 
And  this  fundamental  error  still  clouds  the  visit, 
of  many  an  earnest  seeker  after  good,  while  fe 
vently  longing  to  see  the  church  arise  in  hi 
beauty  and  strength,  shake  herself  from  the  du 
of  the  earth,  and  put  oi^er  "  beautiful  garments. 
May  the  eyes  of  these  be  opened  to  see  that  tl: 
true  church  is  this  day  in  the  wilderness;  th 
her  real  strength  lies  not  in  worldly  power  and  ii 
fluence,  or  even  in  numerical  inci'ease  apart  froi 
'the  life-giving  virtue  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

The  Treatise  before  us  thus  opens  :  "  '  The 
tural  man  (saith  Paul,  1  Cor.  ii.  14,)  receiveth  d( 
the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God  :  for  they  ar 
foolishaess  unto  him  :  neither  can  he  know  thert 
because  they  are  spiritually  discerned.'  Now, 
man  that  is  not  born  of  God  and  his  Spirit,  wit 
all  his  parts,  abilities,  reason,  wisdom,  prudencf 
learning,  is  but  a  natural  man  still,  and  so  hath  n 
right  knowledge  of  the  things  of  God  and  his  Spirit 

"And  hence  it  hath  come  to  pass,  that  the  thing 
of  God  and  bis  Spirit  have  been  so  grossly  an^ 
dangerously  mistaken  by  the  world,  and  the  car 
nal  church.  For  all  the  spiritual  things  of  Go^ 
they  have  understood  carnally:  and  have  appre 
bended  the  whole  scriptures,  not  according  t 
God's  mind,  but  according  to  the  sense  of  th 
flesh.  And  thus  was  anti-christ's  kingdom  firs 
set  up,  and  thus  it  hath  been  kept  up  and  coni 
tinned;  even  by  the  carnal  understanding  of  th 
scriptures.  For  the3Wiave  understood  the  church 
the  kingdom  of  God  in  the  world,  carnally ;  th 
rock  on  which  it  is  built,  carnally ;  the  door  Oi 
this  kingdom,  carnally;  the  laws  of  Jt,  carnally 
the  liberties  of  it,  carnally ;  the  power,  authority 
government,  glory,  ofl&cers,  &c.,  all  carnally.  Ami 
to  this  very  day,  which  of  the  things  of  God  dot! 
not  the  carnal  church  understand  carnally?  FaithI 
hope,  love,  it  understands  carnally ;  redemption 
adoption,  justification,  sanctification,  glorificationi 
union  with  Christ,  communion  of  the  Spirit,  acceii 
to  the  Father,  together  with  Christ  the  head,  ano 
the  church  the  body,  in  their  joint  union  anc 
ofllices,'"  and  all  other  things,  they  understand  car 
nally,  and  have  a  fleshly  sense  and  apprehensioB 
of  them. 

"And  as  they  understand  all  other  things  oi 
God's  kingdom  carntdly,  so  also  the  reformatioc 
of  it;  ami  there  are  not  grosser  and  greater  mis] 
takes  about  any  of  the  things  of  God,  than  aboui 
thi^:  meu  imagining  the  reformation  of  the  church, 
which  is  altogether  a  spiritual  and  heavenly  king, 
dom,  after  the  manner  of  the  reformation  of  world- 
ly states  and  commonwealths,  which  only  stand  in 
outward  things,  and  is  brought  to  pass  by  humad 
counsels  and  human  power. 

"Now  because  this  is  not  only  a  gross,  but  al 
general  error,  in  all  sorts  of  people,  both  of  high 
and  low  degree,  I  shall  endeavor  at  this  time,  ac- 
cording to  the  good  hand  of  God  with  me,  to  re^ 
present  in  some  gospel-light  to  this  honorable  and 
christian  auditory,  the  true  reformation  of  the 
church  of  the  New  Testament :  and  blessed  is  he 
who  shall  not  be  offended  at  it. 


THE  FRIEND. 
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"  For  this  purpose  I  made  choice  of  the  words 
(1)W  read,  'until  the  time  of  reformation/  For 
e  better  understanding  of  which  we  must  read 
['J.'He  context. 

ip|  i'YeT.  9.  [The  first  tabernacle]  '  was  a  figure  for 
'^'^He  time  then  present,  in  which  were  offered  both 
U'ts  and  sacrifices,  that  would  not  make  him  that 
"ftd  the  service  perfect,  as  pertaining  to  the  con- 
■J^lience. 

Ver.  10.  '  Which  stood  only  in  meats  and 
ualoDi  inks,  and  div;ers  washings,  and  carnal  ordinances, 
'tiposed  on  them  until  the  time  of  reformation.'  ~ 
"  In  which  words  the  apostle  shows  the  imper- 
ction  of  the  worship  of  the  old  law,  because  it 
ood  in  outward  rites,  ceremonies,  duties,  per- 
ferniances,  and  so  could  not  make  him  that  used 
lif  em,  and  was  busied  in  them,  perfect,  as  pertain- 
'liifg  to  his  conscience;  and  therefore  God  did  not 
mply  and  absolutely  impose  these  things  on  the 
lurch,  to  continue  for  ever,  but  only  until  the 
ne  wherein  all  things  were  to  be  reformed,  not 
Jiiiily  evil  things,  but  imperfect.  And  then,  all 
''Mat  outward  religion  was  to  be  abolished. 

"Now  if  the  law  of  Moses  could  not  make  men 
rfect,  as  pertaining  to  the  consciences,  much 
611  notes  can  any  new  laws  invented  now.    And  if  any 
itj  an  ,ch  laws  should  be  imposed  on  the  people  of  Grod 
)W,  the  gospel  hath  the  same  strength  in  itself 
make  them  void,  as  the  former ;  and  also  the 
me  ground  from  them,  because  all  such  laws  and 
dinances  devised  by. men,  cannot  make  them 
at  obey  and  practise  them,  perfect  as  pertaining 
the  conscience  :  and  therefore  are  all  to  be  at 
I  end,  when  the  time  of  reformation  comes." 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

It  is  very  difficult,  perhaps  almost  impossible, 
•  those  who  have  passed  their  lives  in  a  free 
in;  t(  immunity,  and  have  been  accustomed,  at  all 
ofth(3aes,  to  command  the  necessaries,  if  not  the  lux 
Sm  ies  of  life,  and  to  govern  their  own  movements 
ilcoj.  conceive  the  varied  and  deep  feeling  called 
oftlif  rth  among  the  poor  slaves  who  flock  within  the 
liiirohi 
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nion  lines  to  escape  from  life-long  bondage;  or 
correctly  estimate  the  intense  suffering  thou- 
nds  of  them  undergo,  arising  from  continued 
jjjj :posure  in  nakedness  and  sickness,  rather  than 
ufilji  turn  to  their  former  masters.    They  continue  to 
,yime  in  by  hundreds  and  by  thousands,  and  there 
no  time  to  close  the  hand  of  charity,  or  to  cease 
our  efforts  to  lessen,  as  far  as  in  our  power,  the 
'essure  of  want  and  misery  resting  heavily  upon 


In  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  are  the  follow- 
y  extracts  from  a  letter  written  recently  at 
icksburg,  by  N.  M.  Mann,  which  show  the  high 
..  )preciation  of  freedom,  the  deep  love  of  wife  and 
uiily,  and  the  heart-sickening  suffering  of  some 
uong  the  many  who  accompanied  the  army  under 
eneral  Sherman,  when  returning  after  his  last 
id  into  the  heart  of  the  State  of  Mississippi. 
Much  as  the  poor  slaves  have  been  degraded  by 
e  long-continued  systematic  course  of  cruel  re- 
ession  of  their  intellectual  faculties  and  all  their 
|ier  feelings,  there  are  nevertheless  thousands  of 
lem,  who  give  touching  proof  of  their  worthi- 
3SS  to  be  esteemed  and  treated  as  our  fellow  men 
^d  as  christians,  and  who  gratefully  estimate  the 
indness  and  care  manifested  for  them  by  the 
jople  at  the  North. 

"  An  acting  brigadier  on  this  expedition  states, 
lat  while  the  heaps  of  railroad  ties  were  burning 
1  the  streets  of  Meridian,  an  old  man  was  noticed 
arming  himself  by  the  fire,  and  now  and  then 
.ughing  hilariously  to  himself.  A  major  step- 
sd  up  to  him  and  said:  'Uncle,  what  are  you 
ughing  at  V 

"  ♦  Oh  !  massa,  I'se  been  a  slave  all  my  life — 


these  sixty-seven'year.  I  work  for  my  massa  and 
be  his  nigger.  To-night  I'se  a  free  man ;  yah  ! 
yah  !  yah  !  Two  or  three  days  Yankees  go  way, 
and  I  be  slave  again  ;  but  twa  or  three  days  I'se 
been  free  man,  anyhow;  yah  !  yah  !  yah  !'  " 

"  One  more  occurrence  which  1  have  from  an 
eye-witness  I  must  relate,  as  showing  that  even 
slavery  has  not  destroyed  all  family  ties  in  the 
heart  of  this  people. 

"  To  bring  in  a  family  from  the  distance  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles,  the  first  requisite,  of 
course,  is  a  team.  One  noble  fellow  of  the  pure 
African  type  had  succeeded  in  getting  together 
his  wagon  and  mules,  and  came  within  our  lines 
with  his  two  children.  Then  finding  his  wife  was 
left  behind,  he  wished  to  return  and  attempt  to 
bring  her  in.  But  as  to  return  thus  would  involve 
the  certain  loss  of  the  team,  he  was  forbidden  to 
do  it,  and  told  that  if  he  preferred  to  go  back 
with  his  children  he  could  do  so.  The- man  hesi- 
tated for  a  while  between  the  loss  of  this  golden 
opportunity  for  freedom,  the  certainty  of  severe 
punishment  for  his  attempt  to  fly,  and  the  loss  of 
a  wife  left  in  bondage ;  and  then  with  a  faithful- 
ness to  duty  worthy  of  a  Regulus,  returned  to  his 
chains.  My  informant  says  :  '  I  shall  never  for- 
get the  expression  of  that  man's  face  as  the  love 
of  liberty  was  grappling  in  his  soul  in  the  agony 
of  despair,  with  a  love  that  had  yet  a  stronger 
hold  upon  his  heart.'  But  he  surrendered  the 
liberty  he  had  enjoyed  for  a  moment — went  back 
with  his  children  to  the  lashes  of  his  master  and 
to  the  love  of  his  wife." 

"  The  expedition  returned  here  on  the  3d  in- 
stant. Just  at  dusk  the  train  of  contrabands 
came  in.  Slowly  and  sadly  they  drag  along  through 
the  streets.  Mules  and  oxen  gaunt  and  famished, 
wagons  loaded  with  children  whose  weary,  despair- 
ing look  will  haunt  me  I  believe  as  long  as  I  live, 
with  a  mother  or  two  in  each  trying  to  soothe 
the  little  ones  crying  with  hunger  and  fivtigue, 
all  clothed  in  the  dirt-colored  homespun  they 
always  wear,  worn  to  rags  and  tatters,  leaving 
them  in  many  cases  almost  naked.  I  saw  one  boy 
about  ten  years  old,  lying  in  a  wagon,  apparently 
dead,  stark  naked,  save  the  poor  remnant  of  what 
might  once  have  been  a  waistcoat  wrapped  about 
his  abdomen  !  Hundreds  of  them  had  not  rags 
enough  to  be  decent.  As  if  nature  sympathized 
with  them  in  their  misfortunes  the  shades  of  night 
came  on  as  they  passed  through  the  city,  and  par- 
tially screened  from  the  crowd  of  gazers  this  sad- 
dening, sickening  sight. 

To  all  the  most  destitute,  we  gave  some  of  the 
more  necessary  articles  of  clothing.  I  only  wish 
that  the  donors  of  those  articles  could  have  wit- 
nessed the  destitution.  I  do  not  know  where  on 
the  face  of  the  globe,  out  of  the  Southern  Confed- 
eracy, a  thousand  people  could  be  got  together  that 
would  present  to  charity  so  strong  an  appeal  as 
these.  I  wish  I  could  send  to  every  northern 
home  of  plenty,  a  photograph  of  these  bare-footed, 
ragged,  half  naked  creatures,  as  they  appeared  to 
me  that  day.  Then  to  think  of  their  lying  on  the 
ground  at  night  without  bedding,  or  blankets,  or 
cabin  to  shelter  them  from  the  wind  or  storm.  A 
long  shed,  open  on  all  sides,  affords  the  only  pro- 
tection from  the  weather.  I  suppose  they  are  not 
to  remain  there  a  long  time — certain  it  is  they 
will  not,  for  if  the  planters  do  not  take  them  away, 
death  will,  and  that,  too,  before  many  days." 

Antidote  against  the  Love  of  Temporal  Things. 
— When  I  consider  the  many  changes  which  we 
and  our's  and  all  we  have  in  this  world,  are  sub- 
ject to.  it  seems  a  sufficient  antidote  against  the 
individual  love  of  temporal  things;  and  it  appears 
to  me  that  it  is  the  want  of  due  thoughtfulness 


which  makes  many  so  much  engaged  in  them,  as 
almost  wholly  to  frustrate  those  religious  en- 
deavours which  are  necessary  in  order  to  make 
sure  our  eternal  interest. —  Thomas  Upsher. 

The  Muslcrat.  — When  our  river  (the  Connect- 
icut,) overflows  its  banks  in  the  spring,  the  wind 
from  the  meadows  is  ladein  with  a  strong  scent 
of  musk,  and  by  its  freshness  advertises  me  of  au 
unexplored  .wildncss.  Those  backwoods  are  not 
far  ott  then.  I  am  affected  by  the  sight  of  the 
cabins  of  the  muskrat,  made  of  mud  and  grab's, 
and  raised  three  or  four  feet  along  the  river,  as 
when  I  read  of  the  burrows  of  Asia. 

The  muskrat  is  the  beaver  of  the  settled  States. 
Their  number  has  even  increased  within  a  few 
years  in  this  vicinity.  Among  the  rivers  which 
empty  into  the  Merrimack,  the  Concord  is 
known  to  the  boatmen  as  a  dead  stream.  The 
Indians  are  said  to  have  called  it  Musketaquid,  or 
Prairie  river.  Its  current  being  much  more  slug- 
gish, and  its  water  more  muddy  than  the  rest,  it 
abounds  more  in  fish  and  game  of  every  kind. 
According  to  the  history  of  the  town,  "  the  fur- 
trade  was  here  once  very  important.  As  early  as 
1641,  a  company  was  formed  in  the  colony,  of 
which  Major  Willard,  of  Concord  was  superin- 
tendent, and  had  the  exclusive  right  to  trade  with 
the  Indians  in  furs  and  other  articles ;  and  for 
this  right  they  were  obliged  to  pay  into  the  public 
treasury  one-twentieth  of  all  the  furs  they  ob- 
tained." 

There  are  trappers  in  our  midst  still,  as  well  as 
on  the  streams  of  the  far  West,  who  night  and 
morning  go  the  round  of  their  traps,  without  fear 
of  'the  Indian.  ■  One  of  these  takes  from  one 
hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  muskrats  in  a 
year,  and  even  thirty-six  have  been  shot  in  a  day. 
Their  fur,  which  is  not  nearly  as  valuable  as  for- 
merly, is  in  good  condition  in  the  winter  and 
spring  only;  and  upon  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice, 
when  they  are  driven  out  of  their  -holes  by  the 
water,  the  greatest  number  are  shot  from  the  boats, 
either  swimming  or  resting  upon  their  stools,  or 
slight  supports  of  grass  or  reeds,  by  the  side  of  the 
stream.  Though  they  exhibit  cunning  at  other 
times,  they  are  easily  taken  in  a  trap,  which  has 
only  to  be  placed  in  their  holes,  or  wherever  they 
frequent,  without  any  bait  being  used,  though  it 
is  sometimes  rubbed  with  their  musk.  In  the 
winter  the  hunter  cuts  holes  in  the  ice,  and  shoots 
them  when  they  come  to  the  surface. — Their  bur- 
rows are  usually  in  the  high  banks  of  the  river, 
with  the  entrance  under  water,  and  rising  within 
to  above  the  level  of  high  water.  Sometimes 
their  nests,  composed  of  dried  meadow  grass  and 
flags,  may  be  discovered  where  the  bank  is  low 
and  spongy,  by  the  yielding  of  the  ground  ui^der 
the  feet.  They  have  from  three  to  seven  or  eight 
young  in  the  spring. 

Frequently  in  the  morning  or  evening,  a  long 
ripple  is  seen  in  the  still  water,  where  a  muskrat 
is  crossing  the  stream,  with  only  its  nose  above 
the  surface,  and  sometimes  a  green  bough  in  its 
mouth  to  build  its  house  with. — When  it  finds 
itself  observed,  it  will  dive  and  swim  five  or  six 
rods  under  water,  and  at  length  conceal  itself  in 
its  hole  or  the  weeds.  It  will  remain  under  water 
for  ten  minutes  at  a  time,  and  on  one  occasion 
has  been  seen,  when  undisturbed,  to  form  an  air 
bubble  under  the  ice,  which  contracted  and  ex- 
panded as  it  breathed  at  leisure.  When  it  sus- 
pects danger  on  shore,  it  will  stand  erect  like  a 
squirrel,  and  survey  its  neighborhood  for  several 
minutes,  without  moving. 

In  the  fall,  if  the  meadow  intervene  between 
their  burrows  and  the  stream,  they  erect  cabins 
of  mud  and  grass,  three  or  foi^r  feet  high,  near  itd 
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edge.  These  are  not  their  breeding  places,  though 
their  young  are  sometimes  found  iu  them  in  late 
freshets,  but  rather  their  hunting  lodges,  to  which 
they  resort  in  the  winter  with  their  food,  and  for 
shelter.  Their  food  consists  chiefly  of  flags  and 
fresh  water  muscles,  the  shells  of  the  latter  being 
left  in  large  quantities  around  their  lodges  in  the 
spring. 

The  Penobscot  Indian  wears  the  entire  skin  of 
a  muskrat,  with  the  legs  and  tail  dangling,  and 
the  bead  caught  under  his  girdle,  for  a  pouch,  into 
which  he  puts  his  fishing  tackle,  and  essences  to 
scent  his  traps  with. — Thoreau. 


Coffee  and  Tea  Gulhire  in  California. — The 
cultivation  of  coifee  and  tea  pi-omises  to  become 
an  important  business  in  California.  One  nur- 
sery at  Sacramento  has  five  thousand  coffee  plants 
on  trial,  and  it  is  believed  that  there  will  be  no 
difficulty  in  bringing  up  the  plant  to  a  standard 
of  hardiness  to  weather  the  mild  winter  of  that 
climate.  Near  the  Mission  Dolores  several  thou- 
sand tea-plants  have  been  raised  during  the  last 
year.  The  tea-plant  is  grown  in  China  and  Japan, 
very  extensively,  in  latitudes  corresponding  to  Ca' 
ifornia,  and  the  San  Francisco  journals  think  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  it  will  be  cultivated  here 
after,  for  household  purposes  at  least,  on  every 
farm  in  that  State. 
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SCJiVLMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

Foreign. — News  from  England  to  Third  month  16th. 
A  severe  battle,  between  the  Austrians  and  Danes  occur- 
red on  the  8th,  near  Veile.  The  Danes  were  defeated, 
sustaining  heavy  loss.  The  bombardment  of  the  Duppel 
fortifications  had  been  commenced.  The  Times  snys,  it 
has  good  reason  to  believe,  though  the  matter  cannot  be 
announced  as  absolutely  certain,  that  a  conference  will, 
aflerall,  assemble.  A  terrible  inundation  occurred  during 
the  night  of  the  llth,  at  Bradfield,  six  miles  from  Shef- 
field, where  a  great  reservoir,  the  area  of  which  was  95 
iicres,  burst  its  embankment.  Tlie  water  rushed  down 
the  valley  of  the  Don,  sweeping  away  all  tlie  bridges 
over  the  river,  and  a  great  number  of  houses  on  the 
banks.  The  destruction  of  property  was  very  great,  and 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  persons  were  drowned.  In 
the  House  of  Commons,  Roebuck  asked  if  the  Federal 
and  confederate  governments  had  been  remonstrated 
wiih  for  the  employment  of  agents  for  illegal  purposes, 
and  said  he  would  be  glad  to  see  Federfll  shipping  swept 
from  the  seas.  Lord  Falmerston  said  that  the  govern- 
ments had  been  remonstrated  with  and  prosecutions  iii- 
Blituted.  John  Bright  denounced  Roebuck's  S[)ecch  as 
unworthy  of  a  member  of  Parliament.  The  pirate 
Florida  put  into  Madeira  on  the  4th,  and  twenty  tons  of 
coal,  some  provisions  and  water,  were  allowed  her.  She 
was  ordered  off  on  the  5th.  Maximilian  was  visiting 
the  Queen  of  England  before  taking  his  departure  for 
Mexico.  An  Australian  ship  had  arrived  with  £228,000 
in  g  )ld,  and  another  was  due  with  £250,000.  The  Plata, 
from  the  West  Indies,  brought  £1,040,000.  The  con- 
federate loan  had  advanced,  selling  at  48  a  50.  The 
London  money  market  was  well  supplied  and  terms  easy. 
The  Liverpool  cotton  market  active  at  a  small  advance. 
Red  winter  wheat  8*.  a  9s.  "id.    Flour  still  declining. 

Mexico. —  Resistance  to  the  French  rule  continues  in 
portions  of  Mexico.  Guadalajara,  which  had  been  gar- 
risoned by  a  French  force,  has  been  captured  by  Gen. 
Uragu,  and  it  is  reported  that  Piiebla  has  been  besieged 
by  the  liberal  army.  Although  the  French  power  is  now 
greatly  in  the  ascendant,  the  conquest  of  Mexico  does 
not  seem  to  be  nearly  complete. 

Dnitkd  STATK8. — T/ic  War.— A.  general  re-organiza- 
tion of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  is  progressing  under 
the  direction  of' General  Grant.  It  is  said  that  petty 
personal  feuds  existed  among  the  generals  in  command, 
and  various  changes  and  removals  have  been  made,  'vith 
a  view  to  securing  greater  efficiency  and  unity  of  action. 
General  Grant  has  established  bis  headquaters  at  Cul- 
pepper, eight  miles  in  front  of  Gen.  Meade.  The  Balli- 
mo|-e  correspondent  of  the  New  York  World  states,  that 
the  rebels  have  now  about  :2T5,000  diicipliaed  troopi  in 


service,  viz.,  under  General  Lee's  orders,  130,000;  in  th 
department  of  the  South-west,  under  Gen.  Polk,  75,000 
in  East  Tennessee,  under  Gen.  Longstreet,  20,000;  under 
Gen.  Beauregard,  at  Charleston  and  Savannah,  30,000 
at  Mobile,  under  Gen.  Maury,  5,000,  and  west-  of  th 
Mississippi,  15,000. 

The  Finances,  Sfc. — The  United  States  Secretary  of  th 
Treasury  is  understood  to  be  making  arrangements  fo 
the  issue  of  gold  notes,  receivable  for  duties,  which  h 
proposes  to  pay  for  interest  falling  due  First  month  1st 
1865,  and  previously.    The  aggregate  of  interest  coming 
due  at  and  before  that  date  is  about  $45,000,000,  of 
which  it!is  supposed  that  about  $25,000,000  will  be  an 
ticipated  in  this  way.    The  United  States  Senate  has 
passed  an  act  reducing  the  weight  of  cents,  and  provid 
ing  for  the  issue  of  two  cent  pieces.    The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  has  officially  notified  the  National  Banking 
institutions  to  receive  subscriptions  to  the  new  Ten 
Forty  Loan.    Such  banks  are  to  allow  the  usual  com 
mission  to  banks  and  brokers. 

Congres\. — The  Senate  Committee  on  Slavery  an 
Freedinen,  have  reported  a  bill  to  prohibit  the  commerce 
in  slaves  among  the  several  ^States.    Various  billa  an 
resolutions  have  been  under  discussion  in  both  Houses 
North  Carolina. — Newbern  advices,  of  the  19th,  state 
that  the  rebel  regiments  sent  by  General  Pickett  to  Vir- 
ginia, in  consequeuce  of  Kilpatrick's  raid,  are  returning. 
Governor  Vance,  in  a  recent  speech,  said  that  General 
Lee  depends  upon  North  Carolina  for  the  support  of  his 
army  in  Virginia.    The  Wilmington  Journal  says,  that 
during  the  past  year  only  one  of  twenty  blockade-run 
ners  has  been  captured.  W.  W.  Holden  announces  him 
self  as  a  conservative  candidate  for  Governor. 

Kentucky  and  Tennessee. — The  western  part  of  Kentucky 
has  been  invaded  by  a  rebel  force  commanded  by  Gen 
Forrest.    Previous  to  entering  Kentucky  the  rebels  cap 
tured  about  400  United  States  cavalry  at  Union  City 
Teuu. ;  on  the  26th,  Paducah,  Ky.,  on  the  Ohio  river, 
was  capti^red  by  them.    They  retreated  on  the  27th 
after  burning  the  government  store-houses.    The  rebels 
made  several  assaults  upon  the  fort  below  Paducah,  bu 
were  each  time  repulsed  :  their  loss  in  killed  and  wound 
ed  is  said  to  have  been  severe.    During  the  rebel  occu- 
pancy of  Paducah  it  was  shelled  by  the  Federal  gun 
boats,  and  much  of  the  town  was  burned.    A  Chatta 
nooga  dispatch  says,  that  the  rebels  remain  in  strong 
force  at  Dalton,  with  3000  cavalry  this  side.  Deserters 
represent  that  the  rebel  army  under  Johnston  was  being 
reinforced. 

Louisiana. — Fort  De  Russy,  on  the  Red  river,  was 
captured  on  the  14th  ult.,  by  the  expedition  which  lefi 
Vicksburg  on  the  10th.  Fort  De  Russy  is  a  formidable 
work,  and  had  been  built  with  great  labour  and  skill. 
About  325  rebels  were  taken  prisoners,  and  11  pieces  of 
artillery,  with  ammunition  and  military  stores.  After 
the  capture  of  the  fort.  Admiral  Porter's  fleet  passed  up 
the  river  to  Alexandria,  which  town  surrendered  the 
next  day  without  opposition.  In  the  western  part  of  the 
State,  the  Federal  forces  were  in  motion,  and  New  Iberia 
had  been  occupied  by  them. 

The  Anmesty  Proclamation. —  The  President  of  the 
United  States  has  issued  a  proclamation  defining  the 
cases  in  which  persons  in  rebellion  are  entitled  to  the 
benefits  of  the  proclamation  of  Twelfth  month  8th,  1863 
and  the  manner  in  which  they  must  proceed  to  avai 
themselves  thereof.  He  explains  that  its  provisions  do 
not  apply  to  persons  who  are  in  military,  naval  or  civil 
confinement  or  custody,  or  under  bonds  or  "ton  parole  of 
the  civil,  military  or  naval  authorities  or  agents  of  the 
United  States,  as  prisoners  of  war,  or  persons  detained 
for  offences  of  any  kind,  either  before  or  after  conviction 
and  that  on  the  contrary,  it  does  apply  only  to  those 
persons  who,  being  at  large  and  free  from  any  arrest, 
confinement  or  duress,  shall  voluntarily  come  forward 
and  take  the  said  oath,  with  the  purpose  of  restoring 
peace  and  establishing  the  national  authority.  Prisoners 
excluded  from  the  amnesty  offered  in  the  said  proclama 
lion,  may  apply  to  the  President  for  clemency,  like  all 
other  pll'enders,  and  their  application  will  receive  due 
consideration. 

Southern  Items. — Richmond  papers,  of  the  21st,  give 
very  little  inlbrmalion  in  regard  to  the  rebel  conled 
eracy.  Another  formidable  iron-clad  has  been  success- 
fully launched  at  Charleston.  More  of  the  Federal 
[irisoners  have  been  sent  from  Virginia  to  Georgia.  The 
Union  forces  have  occupied  Pilatka,  Florida. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  386.  Of  consump- 
tion, 46;  intiammation  of  the  lungs,  41;  typhoid  and 
other  fevers,  r)8  ;  soldiers,  33.  The  total  number  of  in- 
terments in  this  city  during  1863,  was  15,788,  being  691 
more  than  in  1862.  The  registered  births  were  15,293, 
showing  an  increase  of  552,  and  the  marriages  that  were 
recorded  numbered  5474,  or  812  more  than  the  previous 
annual  statement. 


Arkansas. — In  the  late  election  in  this  State,  17,C 
votes  were  polled,  of  which  only  200  were  against  1 
new  constitution  and  re-organization  under  loyal  ru 
General  Thayer,  with  the  right  wing  of  the  army  of  I 
kansas,  left  Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  on  the  25th,  for  North* 
Texas.    All  the  troops  in  the  department  are  in  moti< 

The  Markets,  Sfc. — The  following  were  the  quotatic 
on  the  29th  ult.  New  York. — American  gold  66|  perce 
premium.  United  States  sixes,  1881,  112  a  113.  Seve 
thirty's,  113.  Five-twentv  six  per  cents,  110.  Balan 
in  the  New  York  Sub-Treasury,  $33,775,353.  Supl 
fine  State  flour,  $6.60  a  $6.75.  Shipping  Ohio,  $7.26 
$7.35.  Baltimore  fl«ur,  $7.10  a  $7.60.  Spring  whel 
$1.65  ;  amber,  $1.68.  Yellow  corn,  $1.29  a  $1.33.  bJ 
ley,  $1.30  a  $1.55.  Oats,  90  a  91  cts.  Rye,  $1.2^ 
$1.29.  Middlings  cotton,  75  a  76  cts.  St.  Domin 
coffee,  35;  Jamaica,  36.  New  Orleans  molasses,  79| 
83.  New  Orleans^ugar,  15J  a  16J  ;  Manilla,  13J.  Ph{{ 
delphia. — Superfine  flour,  $5.75  a  $6.25;  extra  ai 
family  brands,  $7  a  $9.  Penna.  red  wheat,  $1.60 
$1.70;  white,  $1.80  a  $2.  Rye,  $1.27  a  $1.28.  Yelk 
corn,  $1.20  a  $1.22.  Oats,  83  a  84  cts.  Clover  see 
$7  a  $7.25.  Timothy,  $3.  Flaxseed,  $3.30.  The  offt 
ings  of  beef  cattle  were  only  1050  head,  prices  rangi 
from  $10  to  $15  the  100  lbs.  net,  for  common  to  go. 
and  prime.  The  sales  were  chiefly  at  from  $13  to  $1 
Of  hogs,  2650  were  sold  at  $10  a  $12  the  100  lbs.  m 
Of  sheep,  2500  sold  at  8J  a  9 J  cts.  per  lb.  gross.  Bal\ 
more. — Kentucky  vvhite  wheat,  $1.85  &  $1.88.  Cot 
$1.15  a  $1.17.  Coffee,  38  a  39.  5<.  i/ouis.— Flour,  $5. 
a  $6.25.  Wheat,  $1.38  a  $1.40;  choice,  $1.46  a  $1.4 
Corn,  97  a  $4.06.  Oats',  88.  Memphis,  7'enn.— Middlin' 
cotton,  50  a  54. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  Alvin  C.  Talbert.  Ind.,  per  E.  Stubt 
0.,  $2,  to  No.  29,  vol.  38. 


The  Stated  Meeting  of  the  Woman's  Aid  Associa,tion 
Philadelphia,  will  be  held  on  Seventh-day  afternoon 
4  o'clock,  at  the  Committee-room  of  Friends'  Meetiq 
on  Arch  street,  the  2d  of  Fourth  month. 

B.  C.  Collins,  Sec, 
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WEST-TOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 

The  Summer  Session  of  the  School  will  commence 
the  9th  of  Fifth  month  next.  ' 

Parents  and  others  intending  to  send  children 
pupils,  will  please  make  early  application  to  Ddb 
Knight,  Superintendent,  (address  Street  Road  P 
Chester  Co.,  Pa.,)  or  to  Charles  J.  Allen,  Treasure 
No.  304  Arch  street,  Philadelphia. 
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WEST-TOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 
Ablated  Meeting  of  the  Committee  to  Superintend  tl 
Boarding  School  at  West-town,  will  be  held  in  Phil 
delphia  on  Sixth-day  the  8th  of  next  month,  at  2  o'cloc 
p.  M. 

The  Committee  on  Instruction  and  that  on  Admi|o|i| 
sions,  meet  on  the  same  day;  the  former  at  10  o'cloc 
and  the  latter  at  11  o'clock,  a.  m. 

The  Visiting  Committee  attend  the  semi-annual  exan 
ination  of  the  schools,  commencing  on  Third-day  mor 
ng,  and  closing  on  Fifth-day  afternoon  of  the  san 
week.  Joel  Evans, 

Third  month  23d,  1864.  Clerk. 


For  the  accommodation  of  the  Visiting  Committe  g 
conveyances  will  be  at  the  Street  Road  Station  i 
Second-d.ay,  the  4th  of  the  month,  to  meet  the  trains  th 
eave  Thirty-first  and  Market  streets,  West  Philadelphi 
at  2.30  and  4.30  o'clock,*,  m. 

Notice. — On  and  after  Fourth  month  1st,  the  Passeng  lod 
Depot  will  be  at  Thirty-first  and  Market  streets,  iustei 
of  at  Eighteenth  and  Market  as  heretofore. 


WEST  GROVE  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 
The  Summer  Session  of  this  institution  will  open  < 
Second-day,  the  2d  of  Fifth  month  next.    For  circula 
and  information  apply  to 

Thos.  P.  CoNARD,  Principal, 
West  Grove,  Chester  county.  Pa 


"FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE 

BAR  7RANKF0B»,  (TWKNTT-TniBD  WARD,  PHILADKLPHU 

Physician  andSuperiutendent, — Joshua H.  WorthiNi  I'i 
TON,  M.  D. 

Application  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  may  1 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  to  Charlrs  Ellis,  Clei 
f  the  Board  of  Managers,  No.  637  Market  Street,  Phil 
delphia,  or  to  any  other  Member  of  the  Board 


in 
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WM.  H.  PILE,  PRINTER, 
Lodge  street,  oppotite  th*  Pennsylvania  Bank 
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Lire  of  Taaloros. 
[We  think  the  readers  of  ".The  Friend"  will 
interested  in  the  perusal  of  the  following  brief 
euaoir  of  this  celebrated  "Doctor  of  Divinity," 
ho  lived  in  the  fourteenth  century.  The  original 
ork  was  published  in  the  German  language,  in 
book  entitled  "  Vitae  Patruni,"  or  Lives  of  the 
athers,"  aud  was  translated  into  English  by 
ster  Lossing. 

Taulerus  is  mentioned  by  E.  Barclay,  in  his 
pologji,  as  one  who  exemplified  how  little  mere 
irning  can  do  towards  making  a  man  a  true 
ristian,  and  whose  conversion  and  subsequent 
ligious  life  evidenced  the  power  and  virtue  of 
Dd's  Spirit  working  for  his  salvation.] 
It  has  been  generally  acknowledged  among 
ristian  professors,  tljat,  agreeably  to  what  was 
"(  'ctold  by  the  apostles,  there  has  been  a  grievous 
;:«»[  ling  away  from  the  primitive  power,  simplicity, 
d  dignity,  which  rendered  the  christian  name 
celebrated  in  Europe  and  Asia,  during  the  first 
d  second  centuries. 

It  is  also  upon  good  grounds  admitted,  that  even 
ring  the  course  of  the  over-spreading  of  a  dark 
ht  of  apostacy,  in  which,  according  to  what 
hn  in  the  vision  of  Light  faw  in  the  Isle  of 
tmos,  viz.  the  woman  with  the  man-child  flee- 
>;  to  the  wilderness,  there  to  be  nourished  for  a 
i[  le,  and  times,  and  half  a  time,  faithful  witnesses 
liesai  re  raised  up  and  supported.  And  it  is  a  matter 
consolation  to  feeling  minds,  to  find  that  even 
ring  the  several  centuries  previous  to  the  dawn 
111 ;  of  the  Reformation,  although  the  man-child 
s,  in  a  great  measure,  sequestered  from  public 
w,  and  obscured  in  the  wilderness  of  supersti 
n  and  of  subtil  inventions  of  a  mercenary  priest 
Dd,  he  still  existed — and  that  sincere  hearted 
m  lividuals  were  nourished  with  the  same  spiritual 
and  drank  of  the  same  spiritual  Fountain 
aingfrom  the  same  Spiritual  Rock — even  Christ 
BUS,  the  Eternal  Light  of  the  world. 
These  were  strengthened  from  time  to  time ; 
ncing  a  true  experimental  knowledge  of  the 
mbling,  purifying  operation  of  tlie  Spirit  of  the 
spel,  enabling  them  to  stand  as  burning  and 
ning  lights  in  their  day  and  generation.  And 
is  to  be  seen  that  Christianity  in  its  genuine 
rity,  even  during  that,  eclipsed  state  of  the 
irch,  had  its  faithful  witnesses, 
i  The  translator  of  the  following  abridged  sketch 
Taulerus,  being  favoured  with  the  perusal  of 
German  translation  of  his  life;  and  never 
_,^ring'  understood  that  it  has  been  published  in 
glish,  from  a  desire  that  pious  minds  who  have 


no  opportunity  of  reading  the  account  in  their 
native  language,  might  enjoy  similar  satisfaction 
with  himself  in  its  perusal,  has  been  made  willing 
to  attempt  a' summary  abridgment  of  the  work  in 
English;  and  if  it  should  prove  an  encouraging 
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will  think  himself  well  rewarded 

The  account  having  been  written  in  the  darkest 
age  of  Popery,  some  evidently  superstitious  re- 
marks, in  the  original,  arising  from  the  darkness 
which  then  prevailed,  introduced  as  appendages 
by  his  biographer  of  that  age,  and  not,  strictly 
speaking,  necessarily  belonging  to  the  narrative 
«f  this  truly  great  man,  are  omitted  in  this  abridg- 
ment. I  am  not  conscious  of  any  variation  made 
from  the  original  account  as  a  connected  narration 
of  facts.  As  such  I  present  it  to  the  friendly 
reader,  trusting  that  the  want  of  a,  thorough  know- 
ledge of  grammatical  acquirements  will  plead  an 
excuse  for  inaccuracies,  when  the  difficulties  aris- 
ing from  the  groat  difference  between  the  idiom 
of  the  German  language  and  the  English  tongue, 
are  considered. 

Taulerus  was  born  about  the  year  1290  ;  and 
his  remarkable  conversion  took  place  about  the 
year  1340,  being  then  50  years  of  age.  He  had 
been  a  very  celeirated  and  popular  preacher  for 
many  years,  of  an  honest  disposition,  joined  with 
great  natural  endowments,  acquired  accomplish- 
ments, and  strong  powers  of  oratory. 

Having  thus  with  great  applause  filled  the  sta- 
tion of  a  clergyman  of  the  highest  approved  order 
of  St.  Domiuick,  and  having  become  the  topic  of 
adulation  far  and  near;  part  of- the  time  residing 
at  Coin,  and  the  latter  part  of  his  time  in  the  city 
of  Strasburgh,  Germany,  and  having  lived  to  a 
great  age,  he  died  in  1379.  A  tomb-stone  was 
erected  upon  his  grave,  agreeably  to  the  custom 
of  that  age,  with  the  representation  thereon  of  a 
lamb  with  a  hand  and  finger  pointing  thereto,  as 
an  emblem  of  his  faithful  adherence  to,  and  labours 
in  directing  the  attention  of  the  people  to  the 
Lamb  of  God,  that  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the 
world. 

It  appears  by  the  account  given,  that  before  his 
conversion,  ^Ithough  a  stranger  to  the  heart-cleans- 
ing, powerful  operation  of  the  baptism  of  Christ, 
as  distinguished  from  that  of  John  ;  yet  like  Cor- 
nelius of  old,  in  the  sincerity  of  his  heart,  his 
prayers  and  alms  had  come  up  for  a  memorial  be- 
fore God.  For  it  so  happened,  that  a  certain  lay- 
man of  great  piety,  and  deep  experimental  know- 
ledge of  the  purifying  efficacy  of  the  religion  of 
Christ,  who  lived  about  30  German  or  120  Eng- 
lish miles  from  Taulerus,  and  who  had  heard 
mueli  of  his  piety,  and  of  his  celebrity  as  a  very 
popular  preacher,  was  warned  three  successive 
nights  in  his  sleep  by  a  dream,  to  go  and  hear  for 
himself  this  celebrated  Doctor  Taulerus.  He  ac- 
cordingly set  out,  concluding  within  himself  that 
he  would  there  wait  and  see  what  the  Lord  would 
require  of  him. 

He  went,  and  continued  there  until  he  heard 
him  deliver  five  Lectures  or  Sermons,  in  the  course 
of  which  his  mind  became  divinely  impressed  with 
a  sense  of  the  state  of  the  Doctor's  mind,  viz.,  that 


he  was  naturally  of  a  sweet  disposition, — a  tender, 
well-disposed,  good  hearted  man,  and  possessed  a 
general  knowledge  of  the  scriptures.  That  he, 
nevertheless,  was  in  a  state  of  darkness  in  respect 
to  the  experimental  operation  and  work  of  Divine 


and  consolatory  Iiint  to  any  pious  individual,  he^  Grace — which  wrought  powerfully  on  the  mind  of 
"  '  '  this  pious  layman,  in  the  line  of  compassion  and 

solicitude  for  his  spiritual  welfare.  He  then  called 
on  the  Doctor,  and  said  :  "  Dear  Doctor,  I  have 
come  upwards  of  thirty  miles  on  thy  account,  in 
order  that  I  might  be  a  partaker  of  the  benefit  of 
thy  doctrine;  and  having  heard  five  discourses,  I 
desire  thef  to  favor  me  with  thy  gifts  as  my  con- 
fessor ;"  which  request  being  granted,  he  made 
auricular  confession  in  great  simplicity. 

The  layman  remained  in  the  city  twelve  weeks, 
having  occasional  interviews  with  the  Doctor; 
when  at  last,  in  respectful  language,  he  earnestly 
entreated  the  Doctor  that  he  would,  through  the 
assistance  of  Divine  Grace,  preach  a  sermon  on  the 
following  subject : — "  How  man  in  his  natural 
fallen  state  may  gain  the  possession  of  his  highest 
and  best  remedy,' viz.,  complete  redemption,  while 
here  in  this  probationary  state  of  existence,  so  as 
to  experience  a  happy  assurance  of  his  acceptance 
before  God  in  Christ  Jesus." 

The  Doctor  hesitated  to  express  himself,  as 
thouqh  he  supposed  the  subject  involved  such 
deep  ;^nd  sublime  matter  tliat  he,  the  layman, 
would  not  be  able  to  comprehend  the  explanation, 
were  he  to  indulge  htm  in  his  request. 

The  layman  still  importuned,  saying  although 
it  should  be  so,  yet  if  only  one  seeking  mind 
among  the  multitude  who  heard  him,  should  un- 
derstand and  receive  benefit  from  such  an  exposi- 
tion, it  would  be  well  worth  his  trouble  and 
labour. 

At  length  the  Doctor  assented,  promising  that 
he  would  study  the  subject,  and  endeavour  to  com- 
pose a  sermon  accordingly.  At  the  close  of  the 
next  service,  he  mentioned  that  he  had  been  re- 
quested to  prepare  such  a  sermon,  that  he  had 
complied,  and  that  at  the  next  meeting,  he  would 
endeavour  to  elucidate  this  weighty  and  important 
subject.  This  drew  together  a  vast  concourse  of 
people.  The  Doctor  commenced  with  this  text, 
John  i.  47  :  "  Behold  an  Israelite  indeed,  in  whom 
there  is  no  guile." 

The  introductory  part  of  his  communication 
comprised  a  number  of  remarks,  tending  to  show 
that  ever  so  close  an  application  to  what  is  com- 
monly termed  religious  exercises  and  duties,  per- 
formed in  the  strength  and  will  of  man,  by  his 
powers  of  imitation  of  the  wise  and  good,  amounts 
to  no  more  than  form  and  imagery,  and  conse- 
quently falls  infinitely  short  of  promoting  man's 
greatest,  highest,  and  most  essential  good.  That 
the  first  ground-work  towards  the  attainment  of 
the  all-important  object  of  the  present  discourse, 
is  deep  self-abasement : — not  only  a  sense  of  the 
creature's  unworthiness,  but  such  an  utter  des- 
pondency, as  to  its  ability  to  do  any  thing  to  pro- 
mote the  important  work  of  the  soul's  salvation, 
as  to  become  willing  to  sink  into  the  greatest  pos- 
sible state  of  insignificance,  submitting  and  resign- 
ing itself  wholly  into  the  Divine  hand,  to  work  in 
it  both  to  will  and  to  do  according  totis  own  good 
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pleasure.  For  as  long  as  the  creature  places  any 
dependence  on  its  own  powers  of  exertion,  to  con- 
ciliate Divine  favour,  the  busy,  forward  actings  of 
the  selfish  part,  will  shut  out  the  free  and  unin- 
terrupted work  of  the  Spirit  of  God  upon  tlie  soul ; 
and  will  incessantly  lead  into  dead,  lifeless  form 
and  ceremony,  and  offensive  imagery. 

He  expressed  his  apprehensions  and  fears,  that 
many  of  the  zealous  professors  of  religion  in  that 
day — not  only  the  laity,  but  even  among  the  great 
and  learned  Doctors  of  Divinity,  so  called,  for  want 
of  this  foundation  being  well  laid  in  them,  were 
in  danger  of  passing  through  life,  with  all  their 
zeal  and  labours  in  propagating  what  they  call 
Christianity,  depending  on  their  natural  powers 
and  reasoning  and  comparing  faculties,  passing  in 
the  world  for  great  and  good  men;  and  yet,  re-j 
maining  in  total  darkness  as  it  respects  the  efl&ca-' 
cious  influence  of  Divine  good — and  in  imminent 
danger  of  at  last  landing  in  disappointment,  and 
being  ranked  with  those  fallen  angels,  who,  through 
pride  and  self-sufficiency  kept  not  their  first  estate. 
Wherefore,  in  order  to  our  happy  attainment  of 
the  desirable  end,  the  object  of  the  present  dis- 
course, he  called  the  attention  of  the  audience  to 
the  weighty  consideration  of  the  following  heads ; 
■with  an  earnest  expostulation,  that  those  who  prized 
their  soul's  welfare,  would  compare  and  examine 
their  own  hearts  and  experiences,  in  order  that 
they  might  make  just  ajad  righteous  discoveries 
respecting  their  own  states  and  conditions,  as  they 
really  were  in  the  sight  of  Omniscience. 

He  then  proceeded  to  show — 1st.*  That  a  real 
christian  exhibits  practically  the  characteristic 
mark  of  discipleship,  by  his  pure  disinterested  love 
to  God  and  man — for,  without  this,  all  knowledge, 
and  even  the  greatest  attainments  of  religious  ex- 
perience, amount  to  nothing.  For  Balaam,  al- 
though he  had  such  a  sense  of  the  Divine  will, 
and  was  able  prophetically  to  point  out  future 
events,  failed  in  his  acceptance  before  God,  for 
want  of  this  genuine  love  of  God  and  man. 

2.  That  it  is  indispensably  necessary,  in  order 
to  become  an  honest  real  christian,  to  deny  self — 
to  become  released  from  the  dominion  of  selfish 
propensities  :  and  to  continue  this  warfare  against 
self — not  as  one  who  has  already  attained  the  vic- 
tory— but  as  one  engaged  more  and  more  to  turn 
his  back  upon  all  his  fallen,  selfisb  inclinations. 

3.  He  must  resign  himself  wholly  to  the  Divine 
will,  and  submit  himself  as  clay  in  the  hand  of 
the  potter,  so  that  there  may  be  nothing  in  the 
way  to  hinder  the  operation  of  the  finger  of  God's 
Spirit  forming,  and  fashioning,  and  working  in 
him  both  to  will  and  to  do  of  his  own  good  plea- 
sure;  and  must  conceive  himself  still  behind  in 
the  important  work  of  resignation,  as  one  who  has 
not  yet  attained. 

4.  He  must  at  all  times,  under  every  vicissi- 
tude and  trial,  wait  for  releascment  the  Lord's 
time,  in  patience — and  seek  to  know  his  will  con- 
cerning him,  and  to  be  content  under  every  dis- 
pensation of  his  will;  at  all  times  neither  willing 
nor  running  in  hi.s  own  strength — but  desiring 
simply  that  the  Lord's  will  be  done  in  all  things. 

5.  He  must  receive  all  things  as  being  in  wis- 
dom dispensed  from  the  Divine  hand,  although 
it  maybe  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  crea- 
ture ;  for  God  oft  times,  for  wise  purposes,  worketh 
through  instrumental  means.  Therefore,  whether 
good  or  evil  we  receive  at  the  hands  of  our  fellow 
creatures,  it  should  be  accepted  as  coming  for 
some  good  end,  by  Divine  permission. 

6.  He  must  receive  the  good  creatures  of  God 

*The  original  waa  divided  into  twenty-four  heads  ; 
but  some  of  tbeni  wero  so  synonymoui  ibdt  I  have  com 
priMd  ibem  under  leventeea. 


for  his  bodily  sustenance  and  support,  and  not  for 
the  gratification  of  his  pride,  or  sensual  and  sinful 
appetite. 

7.  He  must  not  through  favour  or  affection,  or 
any  other  selfish  motive,  suffer  himself  to  be  drawn 
aside  from  simple  truth  in  the  honesty  and  integ- 
rity of  his  heart. 

8.  He  must  not  be  drawn  aside  by  a  respect  of 
persons,  nor  by  any  false  light  which  may  be  pre- 
sented— but  quietly  and  submissively  meet  all  pre- 
sentations with  care  and  caution,  and  draw  good 
and  wholesome  inferences  for  his  own  good,  and 
not  to  his  own  stumbling  or  offence.  Whoever 
observes  this  rule  has  a  certain  witness  within  him- 
self, that  he  is  governed  by  the  Spirit  of  Truth. 

9.  He  must  at  all  times  remain  in  readiness  to 
be  clad  with  the  armour  of  God,  shod  with  the 
preparation  of  the  Gospel  of  peaccj  faithfully  to 
maintain  the  warfare  against  all  unrighteousness 

10.  He  must  confess  and  acknowledge  simple 
truth,  and  keep  a  steady  eye  thereto  for  its  own 
sake,  agreeably  to  the  will  of  God — his  words 
being  few  and  savoury,  so  that  he  may  abound  in 
the  inward  life  of  God  in  the  soul. 

11.  He  must  follow  on  to  perfection  in  right- 
eousness and  true  holiness — but  continue  guarded 
against  conceiving  himself  righteous,  or  flattering 
himself  with  the  idea  of  perfection  in  his  own  at- 
tainments. 

12.  He  must  be  a  preacher  of  righteousness  to 
those  around  him,  by  his  example  more  than  by 
words. 

13.  He  must  not  assume  the  judgment  seat  in 
censuring  others,  always  remembering  his  own 
frailty  and  incompetence. 

14.  He  must  place  no  dependence  on  his  own 
abilities  and  acquirements — but  walk  in  faith,  and 
not  by  sight;  constantly  depending  on  Divine  aid 
and  direction. 

15.  He  must  .seek  to  honour  God  in  all  his 
doings,  regardless  of  what  others  may  say  or  think 
of  him. 

16.  He  must  at  all  times  keep  an  eye  single  to 
the  example  set  by  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  in 
his  precious  personal  life,  as  a  looking-glass ;  and 
honestly  compare  and  examine  wherein  he  falls 
short  of  the  pattern  set  before  him. 

17.  Let  him  at  all  times  consider  himself  as  a 
beginner,  a  little  child  in  the  school  of  Christy 
bearing  his  cross  and  despising  the  shame,  glory- 
ing in  being  accounted  worthy  to  suffer  reproach 
for  his  Name's  sake,  who  hath  taught  him  to  see 
and  behold  the  beauty  there  is  in  the  Truth. 

Whoever  does  not  possess  the  above  marks  of 
discipleship,  however  high  and  exalted  his  profes- 
sion may  be,  ought  not  to  esteem  himself,  nor 
ought  to  be  esteemed  by  others,  as  such.  Now  in 
order  that  we  may  become  acquainted  with  the 
Truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus — in  perfect  humility  and 
self-abasement,  let  us  look  for  help  from  the  Source 
and  Fountain  of  all  Truth,  the  Father,  Sony  and 
Holy  Ghost. — Amen. 

(To  bo  continued.) 


which  revolve  around  him,  enlightened,  warmed, 
and  beautified  by  his  beams.  If  it  is  demonstrated 
that  the  brightest  of  the  fixed  stars  is  a  sun,  it 
will  go  far  to  establish  the  sublime  theory  that 
the  fixed  stars  are  centres  of  solar  systems  similai 
to  our  own. 


Sirius — President  Fclton,  of  Harvard  College, 
reported  in  1861,  that  a  new  test  at  the  Observa- 
tory had  confirmed  the  existence  of  a  disturbing 
body  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Sirius;  and  on 
the  31st  of  January,  1862,  Alvan  Clark,  of  Cam- 
bridge, discovered  a  star  which  had  never  been 
seen  before  by  mortal  eye,  and  which  is  now  sup- 
posed by  astronomers  to  be  the  body  that  occa- 
sioned the  perturbation  of  Sirius.  Since  that 
time  —  Goldschmidt  has  announced  to  the  Aca- 
demy of  Science  at  Paris,  the  discovery  of  several 
stars  in  the  neighborhood  of  Sirius.  If  these 
asserted  discoveries  prove  a  reality,  it  is  possible 
that  Sirius  is  surrounded  by  a  system  gf  planet^ 


Tor  "  The  Friend." 

Pbiladelphis. 

Those  who  have  lived  in  this  city  from  child 
hood  to  old  age,  are  daily  reminded  of  the  vas' 
changes  which  half  a  century  or  more  have  brough 
about,  and  sometimes^nd  it  rather  difficult  to  pic 
ture  to  the  mind  the  quiet  and  comparativel 
humble  aspect  of  things  around  them  when  lif 
was  new.  The  wonderful  growth  and  expansio 
of  Philadelphia,  which  has  occurred  during  tb 
period  of  their  observation,  is  sufficiently  remarl 
able  in  itself,  as  well  as  connected  with  numeroi 
mental  associations  of  no  small,  interest. 
though  well  aware  of  the  great  change  which  hj 
been  going  on,  we  can  scarcely  realize  it-e  full  e: 
tent  without  a  recurrence  to  the  census  of  formi 
years.  That  of  1790  gave  a  population  of  42,52( 
in  1800  it  was  70,287;  in  1810,  96,287;  in  182i 
119,325.  At  this  period  it  was  still  the  large 
city  in  the  United  States,  but  soon  after  Ne 
York  took  the  lead.  Passing  over  thirty  ycai 
we  find  in  1850  a  population  of  408,762;  ar 
now,  in  1864,  it  is  estimated  at  680,000,  and  it 
probably  but  little  if  any  below  that  number. 

The  Mayor  of  the  city,  in  his  late  annual  m( 
sage  to  Councils,  furnishes  information  on  a  varie 
of  subjects,  some  of  which  is  subjoined  : 

iVew  Buildings. — During  the  year  1863,  p( 
mits  for  the  erection  of  2465  new  dwelling  hou; 
were  issued  by  the  Building  Inspectors,  and  1 
330  other  structures,  including  several  for  educ 
tional  and  religious  purposes,  and  many  for  ind 
trial  pursuits.  The  increase  in  the  number 
houses  over  those  erected  in  the  preceding  y( 
was  311,  with  74  in  buildings  of  other  classes 

Losses  hy  Fire. — The  report  of  the  Fire  Marsl 
shows  a  decrease  of  fifty-two  in  the  number 
fires,  there  having  occurred  but  332  within 
city  limits  at  all  worthy  of  note,  and  of  these  ma 
were  attended  with  but  trifling  loss.  The  to 
estimated  destruction  of  property  by  fire  amou 
to  $400,000,  of  which  about  $240,000  was  cove 
by  insurance. 

The  Fire  Department. — The  payments  fr 
the  treasury  towards  the  expenses  of  the  Fire  ] 
partment,  have  amounted  to  $88,089.19,  wh 
were  mostly  disbursed  in  the  maintenance  of 
steam  fire  engines,  38  hand  engines,  117  hose  ( 
riages,  and  10  hook  and  ladder  trucks.  The  ma 
expresses  the  opinion  that  there  are  already 
more  steam  engines  in  service  than  are  actus 
required  for  the  public  security. 

The  Water  Department. — On  this  subject 
mayor  says:  "The  attention  of  Councils  can 
be  too  earnestly  given  to  the  adoption  of  some  p 
by  which  an  ample  supply  of  water  shall  be 
sured  for  the  present  use  of  the  city,  and  by  wh 
resources  can  be  had  and  developed  to  meet  h 
after  the  steadily  increasing  wants  of  its  peo 
The  four  principal  works  at  Fairmount,  Sp 
Garden,  Kensington,  and  Twenty-fourth  w; 
raised  9,498,775,141  gallons  during  the  year 
an  average  of  26,025,040  gallons  each  day ; 
such  amount  proved  inadequate  to  the  need  of 
community,  especially  to  the  residents  of  the 
trict  dependent  upon  the  last  named  works, 
construction  of  a  large  reservoir  in  connection  ^ 
those  works  in  the  Twenty-fourth  ward  is  in 
pensable  to  their  aflTording  a  proper  supply, 
gradual  filling  up  of  the  dam  at  Fairmoun) 
lessening  the  quantity  of  water  that  can  be  pum 
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thence  from  the  Schuylkill,  and  unless  due  inea 
sures  are  taken  to  prevent  an  increase  of  this  evil, 
its  consequences  must  soon  be  perceptible  in  the 
diminished  efficiency  of  the  important  works  loca- 
ted there.  The  recommendation  of  a  former  mes 
sage  is  renewed,  that  Councils  should  appoint  a 
commission  of  scientific  men  to  whom  this  subject, 
so  mometitous  to  the  future  of  our  city,  should  be 
referred."  The  length  of  iron  pipes  connected  with 
the  several  works  exceeds  3.57  miles,  of  which 
101  miles  were  laid  during  the  past  year.  The 
water  rents  collected  in  1863,  amounted  to  S500  - 
940. 

TJie  Gify  Debt.— The  funded  debt  of  Philadel- 
phia, at  the  end  of  1863,  amounted  to  $24,683,- 
805,  and  it  has  since  been  materially  increa.sed, 
chiefly  to  obtain  funds  for  the.  payment  of  bounties 
to  volunteers.  The  Sinking  Fund^  hold  securities, 
pledged  for  the  redemption  of  the  city  debt,  to  the 
amount  of  $11,000,000. 

The  Taxes. — The  taxes  assessed  for  the  past 
year  yielded  the  net  sum  of  $2,384,071  96,  after 
allowing  discounts  amounting  to  $193,186  54,  for 
promptness  in  making  payments.  •  The  registered 
taxes  of  previous  years  produced  $485,125  89, 
making  the  total  revenue  from  direct  levy  $2,869,- 
197  85,  and  leaving  $519,235  13  of -the  assess- 
ment for  1863,  uncollected  at  its  close,  besides 
balances  of  taxes  due  from  former  periods.  For 
three  years  past,  the  taxes  levied  have  not  been 
adequate  to  meet  the  ordinary  demands  upon  the 
Treasury. 

Lighting  the  City. — The  quantity  of  gas  manu- 
factured last  year  was  735  millions  of  cubic  feet. 
The  city  is  now  provided  with  7306  public  lamps, 
lighted  by  gas,  and  but  eighteen  remain  that  use 
the  burning  fluid.  Of  these  gas  lamps  495  were 
added  during  the  year,  together  with  twenty-five 
miles  of  street  mains,  and_six  miles  of  service  pipe, 
the  mains  now  extending  452  miles,  with  140 
miles  of  smaller  pipes  attached  thereto.  The  pre- 
sent capacity  of  the  gas-works  can  yield  but  little 
additional  accommodation  to  the  community,  while 
the  number  of  new  applicants  is  still  large,  reach- 
ing 9581  for  the  last  year. 

The  Trustees  of  the  Gas  Works  received  $259,- 
212  99  from  the  city  for  lighting  and  attending 
to  the  numerous  public  lamps,  and  $1,085,886  19 
from  private  consumers,  and  the  sum  of  $138,- 
760  58  was  had  from  the  sale  of  coke  and  tar. 

Care  of  the  Poor. — The  maintenance  of  the 
Blockley  Almshouse,  with  its  average  population 
of  2,490  inmates,  has  required  an  increase  of  ex- 
penditure equivalent  to  21i  cents  for  their  indi- 
vidual support  each  week,  or,  the  difference  be- 
tween $1.22J  for  each  inmate  in  1862,  and  $1.44 
during  the  present  year.  The  expenses  of  the  in- 
stitution were  $241,688  75,  in  addition  to  its 
revenue  of  $15,203  97,  derived  chiefly  from  pay- 
ments of  fines  and  emigrant  tax. 

Births  and  Deaths, — The  statistics  furnished 
by  the  Board  of  Health,  as  compared  with  those 
of  its  preceding  annual  report,  show  but  little 
change  in  the  average  rate  of  mortality  within  the 
city.  The  interments  were  15,788,  being  691 
more  than  the  returns  for  1862,  but,  deducting 
from  the  registries  of  both  years  the  number  of 
still-born,  and  also  of  persons  who  died  outside  of 
the  city  limits,  the  difference  between  the  two 
periods  in  the  ratio  of  deaths  to  tlie  population  is 
hardly  appreciable,  the  mortality  in  1863  being 
10  to  435  inhabitants,  and  10  to  432  in  the  year 
preceding.  This  estimate  is,  in  the  latter  instance, 
based  upon  the  census  of  1860,  but  the  other 
computation  includes  the  supposed  population  of 
Philadelphia  during  the  year  just  closed. 

The  registered  births  were  15,293,  showing  an 
increase  of  552,  and  the  marriages  that  were  re- 


corded numbered  5474,  or  812  more  than  the 
previous  annual  statement.  The  account  of  inter- 
ments is  believed  to  be  full  aiid  complete.  The 
registry  of  births  is  probably  s  imewhat  deficient. 

Tlie  Prison. — The  commitments  to  the  County 
P;-ison  were  17,219,  being  2,563  more  numerous 
than  those  in  the  preceding  year,  of  which  in- 
crease the  proportion  of  female  prisoners  largely 
preponderated.  The  cost  of  the  institution  was 
$52,048  84,  showing  the  economy  whiph  continues 
to  rule  its  present  management.  The  revenue 
amounted  to  $16,322  37,  from  the  proceeds  of 
labour,  and  from  the  keep  of  prisoners  held  under 
Federal  authority. 

The  Police. — The  amount  expended  for  the 
Police  Department,  in  1863,  was  $433,226.  The 
arrests  of  the  year  numbered  35,107;  of  the  ar- 
rests, 25,631  were  for  disorderly  conduct  and  in- 
toxication— being  a  large  increase  on  the  previous 
year.  Of  the  offenders,  13,879  were  natives  of 
the  United  States,  and  21,318  were  foreigners. 

The  Police  and  Fire  Alarm  Telegraph  passed 
46,302  messages  over  its  wires,  assisting  among 
other  valuable  results  to  restore  3155  lost  children 
to  their  homes,  and  1256  missing  adults;  to  give 
433  descriptions  of  counterfeit  notes  to  store- 
keepers, and  to  recover  1141  stray  animals,  and 
428  lost  vehicles. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

A  short  account  of  the  last  illness  of  Anna  Carroll, 
of  Reading,  Berkshire,  England,  who  died  at 
Brighton,  6th  of  Twelfth  month,  1851,  aged  63. 
Our  beloved  Friend,  Anna  Carroll,  having  long 
been  in  a  poor  state  of  health,  accompanied  her 
husband  to  Brighton  on  the  5th  of  Eleventh  month, 
in  the  hope  tliat  change  of  air  might  prove  reliev- 
ing to  her.  On  Fifth-day  7th,  Eleventh  month, 
and  on  the  following  First-day,  she  attended  meet- 
ing at  Brighton,  and  on  "the  latter  occasion  she 
was  engaged  in  lively  ministerial  labour;  and  on 
the  15th,  at  the  Monthly  Meeting  at  Chichester, 
in  which  she  was  engaged  in  lively,  encouraging 
testimony,  concluding  with  the  cheerful  promises 
of  the  most  High,  "  From  the  rising  of  the  sun  to 
the  going  down  of  the  same,  my  name  shall  be 
great  among  the  Gentiles ;  and  in  every  place  in- 
cense shall  be  offered  and  a  pure  offering,  for  my 
name  shall  be  great  among  the  heathen,  saith  the 
Lord  of  hosts."  Returning  to  Brighton,  she  was 
at  meeting  again,  for  the  last  time,  on  First-day 
the  17th.  After  a  Friend  had  spoken  in  weighty 
testimony,  she  appeared  in  a  very  solemn  suppli- 
cation, and  the  meeting  continued  to  its  close, 
under  a  sweet  feeling  of  divine  influence.  She 
also  traced  over  the  early  days  of  her  life  in  com- 
pany with  valued  friends,  after  which  she  became 
more  seriously  ill,  but  was  divinely  comforted 
under  an  assurance  of  Divine  favor;  after  which 
she  repeated  the  following  lines  of  Lady  Guion  : 

Permit  me  my  God  for  the  bounty  bestowed, 
To  offer  oblation  of  praise  ; 
Thou  art  gracious  to  grant, 
The  supply  of  each  want, 
And  to  high  resignation  to  raise. 

Let  the  winds  roar  about, 
Let  the  storm  rage  without, 
All  within  is  so  calm  and  serene; 
Not  a  cumbersome  care, 
Not  a  trifling  affair,  « 
Interrupting  the  peace  of  the  scene. 

Should  events  then  arise. 
Or  descend  from  the  skies, 
On  Thee,  let  me  singly  depend; 
From  the  wind  and  the  wave, 
Thou  art  mighty  to  save, 
And  a  calm  and  a  sunshine  to  send. 

At  another  time,  under  an  apprehension  of  ap- 
proaching dissolution,  phe  said,  I  have  nothing  to 


do  but  to  watch  and  wait  the  coming  of  my  Lord; 
and  desired  that  patience  might     given  her,  even 
though  the  struggle  might  be  through  a  long  night 
season.  At  another  time,  when  the  sense  of  bodily 
suffering  was  very  acute,  she  desired  that  her 
friends  might  be  enabled  to  pray  that  patience 
might  be  given  her.    Eleventh  month  30th,  she 
•requested  that  her  husband  might  be  called;  on 
his  coming  she  desired  to  be  raised  on  her  knees, 
and  supported  herself  by  leaning  upon  him;  and 
she  prayed  for  him  and  herself,  and  ascribed  praise 
to  the  Lord  for  all  he  had  done  for  her,  and  for 
the  victory  given  her  through  Jesus  Christ.  She 
referred  with  thanksgiving  to  her  being  enabled 
to  give  up  all,  and  to  commit  herself  entirely  to 
the  Lord ;  and  petitioned  for  a  release,  when  con- 
sistent with  his  will,  being  assured  through  his 
mercy  of  rest  and  peace,  and  everlasting  glory. 
From  this  time,  she  seemed  to  have  entirely  done 
with  temporal  things,  and  wished  them  not  to  be 
mentioned  to  her  if  it  could  be  avoided.  She  after- 
ward spoke  very  sweetly  to  her  husband,  and  ex- 
pressed a  belief  that  he  would  be  supported,  and 
that  in  the  end  a  glorious  crown  and  everlasting 
song  would  be  given  him  ;  adding,  that  regarding 
herself  she  felt  the  language  applied  to  her  :  Let 
her  alone,  she  hath  done  what  she  could;  and  that 
her  love  was  to  all, — that  she  felt  all  the  ties  of 
nature  to  be  dissolved;  that  though  she  had  been 
united  to  her  husband  in  the  tenderest  bond  of 
affection  and  of  gospel  love,  he  must  now  no  longer- 
look  upon  her  as  his — but  as  an  inhabitant  of  the 
heavenly  kingdom,  where  he  also  after  a  season 
would  be  joined  to  the  heavenly  company,  and 
where  to  part  no  more,  they  should  be  engaged  in 
everlasting  praises  to  the  Lord  God  and  the  Lamb. 

Twelfth  month  2d.  She  said  she  could  not  have 
believed  it  possible  that  such  a  manifestation  of 
love  and  power  and  glory,  as  had  been  made  to 
her,  as  she  lay  on  that  sick  bed,  would  have  been 
made  to  any  one  who  felt  as  she  did  as  a  worm; 
and  could  adopt  the  language  of  Job:  "I  have 
said  to  corruption  thou  art  my  father,  and  to  the 
worm  thou  art  my  mother  and  my  sister."  That 
it  was  through  tne  mercy  of  her  dear  Saviour,  who 
had  been  with  her  all  her  life  long,  and  who  would 
not  now  forsake  her ;  that  she  longed  for  the  burst- 
ing of  the  mortal  bonds,  but  desired  to  wait  with 
patience,  knowing  that  the  Lord's  time  is  the  best. 
She  also  said  she  had  been  much  exercised  on  be- 
half of  many  who  attended  our  meetings,  but  she 
feared  came  and  went  from  them  without  having 
their  minds  rightly  exercised  before  the  Lord,  and 
were,  therefore,  insensible  of  his  presence,  and  did 
not  profit ;  she  also  desired  that  her  dear  nephews 
and  neices  might  be  informed  that  her  prayers  for 
them  were,  that  they  might  be  fully  given  up  to 
serve  the  Lord,  and  not  be  withholding  through 
love  or  fear  of  the  world,  that  they  might  remem- 
ber their  dear  Saviour  had  said  of  his  disciples : 
"  Because  ye  are  not  of  the  world,  therefore  the 
world  hateth  you."  And  she  longed  for  their  re- 
ceiving the  gospel  just  as  it  was  preached  by 
George  Fox  and  the  early  Friends,  which  was 
the  way  in  which  the  apostles  left  it,  and  which 
■if  all  had  walked  in  it,  the  cords  would  have  been 
lengthened  and  the  stakes  strengthened.  Now,  she 
said,  her  work  seemed  to  be  done,  and  nothing 
seemed  to  remain  but  to  ascribe  glory,  honour  and 
praise  to  her  dear  Saviour,  and  this  she  hoped  to 
be  enabled  to  do  to  the  end.  She  afterward  spoke 
of  the  great  bodily  suffering  she  endured,  saying 
the  poor  tabernacle  was  greatly  oppressed,  but  all 
was  light  above ;  that  as  she  dosed  she  thought 
she  saw  her  Saviour  and  heard  him  say  :  "  In  all 
thy  afflictions  1  am  afflicted,  and  the  angel  of  my 
presence  saveth  thee."  When  suffering  greatly 
from  pain  and  restlessness — what  could  any  one 
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do  who  had  a. guilty  conscience  at  such  a  time  as 
this,  if  the  righteous  scarcely  be  saved ;  but  to 
them  the  victory  is  given  through  J  esus  Christ. 
She  also  repeated  the  first  four  lines  of  Cowper's 
hymn : 

To  Jesus  the  crown  of  my  hope, 
My  Eoul  is  in  haste  to  be  gone; 
0  bear  me,  ye  cherubims,  up, 
And  waft  me  away  to  His  throne. 

She  said  she  could  now  comprehend  the  pain 
and  the  oppression  of  which  Job  Scot  spoke  of  in 
his  last  illness,  but  remarked,  he  was  favoured  with 
patience  and  resignation  j  and  expressed  her  belief 
that  she  should  likewise  be  helped  to  the  end,  by 
her  dear.  Saviour. 

Twelfth  month  3d.  She  was  still  unable  to  take 
food,  her  stomach  rejecting  even  water — this  had 
been  the  case  from  the  1st  inst., — but  her  mind  re- 
mained unclouded.  To  one  of  the  kind  Friends 
who  attended  upon  her  she  said,  "  My  spirit  is 
deeply  anchored  on  the  Rock  of  ages,  and  I  am 
only  waiting  a  joyful  dismissal ;  ray  dear  love  is  to 
all ;  thankfulness  and  high  praises  are  to  my  God 
who  has  helped  me  through  this  day." 

Thus  she  continued  a  few  more  days,  until  her 
end  ciime,  frequently  giving  broken  utterances  of 
glorious  things  connected  with  eternity,  and  so 
passed  away  to  a  mansion  of  glory  prepared  for  her. 

Although  so  long  time  has  passed  since  the 
above  took  place,  the  writer  thought  it  might 
strengthen  the  faith  of  some,  by  reviving  it  in  the 
pages  of  "  The  Friend."  I  also  feel  it  my  duty 
to  add,  that  some  thirty  years  ago,  after  having 
passed  through  many  deep,  pungent,  and  heavy 
exercises  of  mind,  amongst  the  different  sects  in 
christiandom,  not  knowing  the  way  of  peace  and 
deliverance  from  the  thraldom  and  dominion  of 
sin  and  Satan,  my  lot  was  cast  where  this  dear 
handmaid  of  the  Lord  so  ministered  to  my  then 
disconsolate  state,  that  I  trust  through  time  I  shall 
ever  feel  a  grateful  remembrance  thereof;  and  oh  ! 
that  the  Spirit  of  God  may  again  be  poured  out 
upon  the  youth  of  our  Society,  that  many  more 
such  efficient  testimony-bearers  may  be  raised  up 
amongst  us;  which  will  assuredly  be  if  they  will 
only  yield  themselves  to  God,  to  be  fashioned  and 
moulded  to  }iis  likeness,  that  so  they  may  answer 
the  end  of  their  creation,  and  be  instruments  of 
good  to  the  church,  and  a  blessing  to  the  World. 


Telegraph  from  America  to  Asia. 

The  Rocheater  Express,  of  Third  month  17th, 
states  that  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Western 
Union  Line  met  in  tiiat  city  on  the  16th  to  confer 
with  P.  McDavid  Collins  on  the  subject  of  per- 
fecting a  European  connection  of  the  line  through 
the  British  and  Russian  possessions  in  North 
America,  Asia  and  Europe.  The  Express  says : 
"  This  gentleman  has  just  returned  from  Europe, 
after  having  obtained  from  those  governments  ex- 
clusive grants  for  the  erection  and  operation  of 
telegraph  lines  through  the  countries  in  their  pos- 
session, for  thirty  years.  P.  Collins  has  been  in 
town  for  a  day  or  two,  and  was  present  at  the 
meeting  of  telegraph  directors.  He  submitted  a 
proposition  to  the  board  turning  over  to  them  the 
valuable  grants  in  his  possession,  which,  after  a 
brief  consideration,  was  accepted  by  them  with 
unanimity,  thus  substituting  the  company  in  his 
Btead  in  his  contract  with  the  foreign  governments 
Damed.  ' 

"  The'Westem  Union  are  already  in  connection 
with  California  and  Oregon.  The  distance  be- 
tween the  mouth  of  the  Colunibia  river  and  St. 
Pctersborg,  in  Russia,  is  not  far  from  lOL)  de- 
grees, or  about  7000  English  miles,  as  measured 
on  a  globe,  and  following  the  variations  which  the 
route  must  necessarily  make  from  a  right  line,  the 


length  between  Dregen  and  the  Russian  capital 
cannot  fall  short  of  8U00  miles.  About  twelve 
hundred  miles  of  the  distance  will  be  through 
British  America,  and  nine  hundred  throu<»h  the 
Russian  territory  to  Behring's  Straits,  and  six 
thousand  miles  thence  to  London,  thus  passing 
over  one-third  of  the  earth's  circumference.  The 
American  line  will  connect  with  the  Russian  line 
on  the  Amoor  river,  which  forms  the  boundary 
between  the  Chinese  Empire  and  Siberia,  and 
empties  into  the  sea  of  Okhotsh,  to  the  eastward. 
Large  portions  of  the  line  have  already  been  sur- 
veyed, and  its  practicability  determined,  and  the 
enterprise  will  be  pushed  forward  with  the  vigor 
and  despatch  which  have  hitherto  characterized 
the  operations  of  the  Western  Telegraph  Union. 
P.  Collins  will  give  the  company  the  benefit  of 
his  valuable  services  in  the  enterprise." 


Love  Retirement  and  Reading  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures.— The  desire  of  my  soul  is,  that  thou,  with 
all  those  who  are  called  of  our  heavealy  Father  to 
labour  in  his  vineyard,  may  keep  steady  to  the 
work  ;  for  blessed  are  they  who  keep  their  hands 
to  the  plough,  looking  and  pressing  forward, 
under  the  direction  of  their  Holy  Head  and  High 
Priest.  These  will  meet  with  sufficient  encour- 
agement by  the  way  : — remember  then,  dear  child, 
the  way  to  profit  is  to  give  thyself  wholly  to  the 
work,  so  will  thy  profiting  appear  to  all;  study  to 
show  thyself  approved  unto  the  Lord  thy  God,  a 
workwoman  in  his  house  and  family  that  need  not 
be  ashamed, — rightly  dividing  the  word  of  Truth, 
unto  which  service  thou  art  beyond  any  doubt  in 
my  mind  called.  Let  not  little  acts  of  faith  and 
love,  in  the  gospel  of  Him,  who  hath  called  thee 
and  sanctified  thee  for  his  work,  pass  by  undone, 
for  a  cheerful  surrender  of  thy  will  and  faculties 
in  little  acts  of  obedience,  will  make  way  for  more; 
so  wilt  thou  know  thy  day's  work  keeping  pace 
with  the  day,  and  then  thou  mayest  look  forward 
to  the  end,  which  crowns  all,  even  a  finishing  of 
thy  work  and  course  with  joy,  and  receive  that 
crown,  which  is  laid  up  in  store  for  all  such  as 
love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  do  his  will.  Love 
retirement  and  reading  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Trea- 
sure up  such  parts  of  them  as  forcibly  strike  thy 
mind,  and  then  at  seasons  thou  wilt  witness  the 
key  of  David  handed  to  thee,  which  will  unlock 
thy  little  treasury,  and  open  the  mysteries  with 
more  enlargement,  for  the  help  and  benefit  of 
others,  who  are  ignorant  and  unlearned.  Here  is 
the  use  and  end  of  a  gospel  ministry,  which  is 
not  received  of  man,  but  of  God  ;  and  that  which 
is  received  in  secret,  quiet  retirement,  revives  in 
meetings  and  families,  and  commandment  is  given 
to  proclaim  it  abroad.  Therefore,  as  a  beloved  sis- 
ter in  the  work,  I  charge  and  counsel  thee  to  give 
thyself  to  reading,  meditiition  and  prayer,  and 
may  thy  God  and  mine  give  thee  wisdom  in  all 
things,  to  go  in  and  out  before  the  people.  Let 
no  one  despise  thy  youth  ;  neither  do  thou  let  in 
discouragement  from  this  quarter  ;  but  in  humil- 
ity and  reverence,  seek  for  a  qualification  to  say, 
Here  am  I  Lord,  first  prepare  and  then  send  me. 
— From  a  letter  of  T.  Scattergood  to  Sarah 
Crcsson. 


A  Nobleman  vho 


is  a  Mechanic,  Engineer,  and 
Astr'bnomer. 

The  Earl  of  Rosse  is  the  Tubal-Cain  of  the  Irish 
peerage — a  noble  Vulcan,  a  smith,  and  an  astrono- 
mer— equally  at  home  in  the  forge  or  among  the 
stars.  Most  people  have  heard  of  his  lordship,  or 
if  they  have  not  heard  of  his  lordship,  they  have 
heard  of  his  great  telescope,  fifty-three  feet  long 
and  six  feet  in  diameter,  through  which  the  cele- 
brated nebula  of  Sir  John  Uerschel  was  first  seen 


in  its  most  distinct  aspect  of  myriad-clustering 
stars;  and  last  summer  it  was  asserted  that  his 
lordship  had  an  early  private  view,  through  this 
monster  instrument,  of  the  approach  of  the  hot 
weather,. and  was  thereby  enabled  to  erect  sheds 
for  his  cattle.  The  great  telescope  stands  in  the 
middle  of  the  demesne,  and  is  slung  between  two 
massive  stone  walls,  something  like  a  pier  of  the 
suspension  bridge,  without  the  arch  connectihg 
the  side  masonry. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  you  is,  that  it  is  like 
a  gigantic  piece  of  wooden  ordnance,  being  put 
together  with  tremendous  staves  like  a  cask.  The 
instrument  is  pointed  at  a  given  angle  toward  the 
heavens,  and  down  in  the  bottom  of  the  huge 
cylinder,  or  cask,  if  you  choose  to  call  it  such,  is 
the  speculum  or  reflector,  the  largest  that  has  ever 
been  made,  and  the  manufacture  of  whicli,  under 
his  own  superintendence,  was  the  triumph  of  Lord 
Rosse's  mechanical  powers.  In  this  metallic  mir- 
ror is  reflected  the  heavenly  body  under  observa- 
tion, and  on  a  stage  near  the  opening  at  the  top 
stands  the  observer,  examining  at  leisure  planet, 
fixed  star,  meteor,  or  nebula,  just  as  the  case  may 
be.  Here  pigmy  man  reviews  the  heavenly  host; 
but  Lord  Rosse  is  no  pigmy.  If  his  father  had 
worn  a  blacksmith's  apron  instead  of  ermine  or 
sables,  the  son  would  have  risen  from  the  cinders 
of  the  forge  to  be  a  Stephenson  or  a  Herschel 

The  earl's  residence,  Rosse  Castle,  is  a  most 
amusing  mixture  of  the  forge  and  the  feudal  for- 
tress. The  greater  part  of  the  structure  is  com- 
paratively new,  but  portions  of  the  old  castle, 
which  in  the  Jacobite  wars  stood  a  brief  siege, 
still  remain,  and  bear  upon  them  the  traces  of 
cannon  balls.  The  present  nobleman  has  surround 
ed  the  building  with  a  rampart  and  fosse,  so  that 
in  a  sudden  emergency  it  might  be  turned  to  stra- 
tegical account.  Fortification  is  one  of  the  many 
branches  of  knowledge  to  which  he  has  turned  his 
thoughts  ;  but  when  you  get  within  the  line  of 
defences,  what  a  contrast  to  baronial  or  military 
force  the  objects  that  meet  your  eye  afford  !  The 
genius  of  Watts  triumphs  over  the  imitations  of 
Vauban.  ♦ 

Where  cannon  might  have  bristled,  a  tidy  steam 
engine  worked ;  great  lathes  turned  under  the 
towers  that  frowned  defiance  at  James's  forces;  in 
the  stables,  where  racing  stud  or  war  steed  might 
have  been  sheltered,  a  most  ingenious  and  power- 
ful apparatus  for  polishing  the  great  speculum  was 
fixed ;  in  the  corner  of  the  castle  yard  was  a  fur- 
nace, and  close  by  stood  the  moulds  in  which  the 
monster  reflectors  were  cast  by  his  lordship,  with 
face  and  hands  begrimed  with  sweat  and  coal  dust 
in  event  more  important,  but  not  as  worthily 
recorded,  as  the  casting  of  Schiller's  bell.  Scraps 
of  iron  and  smiths'  coal  strewed  the  ground  ;  and, 
instead  of  the  baying  of  hound  or  the  horn  of 
hunter,  you  hear  the  su.stained  deep  breathing  of 
I  pair  01  forge  bellows,  above  which  ring  the  mea 
surcd  clang  of  sledge  and  anvil;  for  his  lordship 
is  never  idle.  When  Lord  Oxmantown,  he  repre 
sented  Kings  county  in  Parliameut,  and  when  at- 
tending his  duties  in  London,  would  sometimes 
cscspe  from  a  dull  debate  to  the  forges  of  Bir 
mingham,  or  the  .'^hip  building  walls  of  Blackwall 
Some  amusing  circumstances  occurred  during 
these  incognito  visits.  His  lordship  is  a  strong- 
built,  mechanical-looking  man,  and  many  a  time 
has  a  brother  operative,  in  admiration  of  his  ability, 
pressed  a  pot  of  porter  upon  him.  It  is  evea 
said  that  he  once  or  twice  shared  the  pointer,  on 
such  occasions,  with  the  file-dusted  engineer 
sooner  than  part  with  a  clear-headed  handi-craftS'  f" 
man. 

One  anecdote  is  well-authenticated.  He  was  a*!'": 
some  manufactory — the  name  I  have  heard,  hut  "i 
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have  forgotten.  In  walking  through  the  works  he 
met  with  the  principal,  who,  finding  him  well- 
versed  in  the  subject,  and  taking  him  for  a  prac- 
tical man,  explained  some  improvements  that  he 
was  about  to  make.  His  lordship  discovered  a 
fallacy  in  th'e  plan,  and  predicted  that  it  would 
fail ;  but  the  other  was  confident  in  his  calculation, 
and  so  they  parted.  Some  time  afterwards,  when 
his  lordship  was  walking  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, he  was  accosted  in  the  street  by  one  who 
turned  out  to  be  his  too  confident  acquaintance, 
and  who  said  : 

"  I  have  been  often,  since  we  last  met,  wishing 
to  see  you.  You  were  right,  and  I  was  wrong, 
and  I  am  going  to  make  you  an  offer.  My  engi- 
neering foreman  is  going  to  leave  me,  and  if  you 
will  come  down  and  construct  the  work  your  own 
way,  I  will  give  you  a  post." 

I  am  much  obliged/'  replied  his  lordship, 
"but  I  could  not  accept  your  ofifer  without  con- 
sulting my  father." 

"  One  would  think  you  were  old  enough,"  said 
the  other,  with  some  scorn,  "  to  be  out  of  leading 
gs.  And  when  can  you  hear  from  your 
daddy  ?" 

"  I  can  give  you  an  answer  at  once,"  said  Lord 
Oxniantown,  who  saw  his  father,  the  then  Earl  of 
Rosse,  approaching. 

When  the  latter  came  up,  he  was  informed  of 
the  offer,  and,  entering  into  the  joke,  said  he  was 
]|uite  willing  his  son  should  accept  the  post,  if  it 
did  not  interfere  with  his  parliamentary  duties. 

"And  who  is  he  ?  And  who  are  you,  old  gentle- 
pian  ?"  roughly  demanded  the  Brummagem. 

I  am  Earl  Rosse,"  was  th*  reply,  "  and  this 
is  Lord  Oxmantown." 

Eventually,  .the  latter  consented  to  look  down 
for  a  few  days  in  Warwickshire,  and  give  his 
•fiend  the  benefit  of  his  best  advice,  which  ended, 
his  time,  in  the  thoroughly  successful  completion 
)f  the  improvement  in  hand. —  Corr.  of  Bristol 
Times. 


This  is  oar  Victory,  even  onr  Faith. 

A  deep  and  humbling  sense  of  human  weakness 
ind  frailty,  and  of  the  deceitfulness  and  wicked- 
jess  of  the  natural  heart,  wrought  through  great 
lorrow  and  suffering,  seems  to  have  been  the  gen- 
ral  expei'ience  of  those  whose  minds,  have  been 
iwakened  from  the  sleep  of  death,  to  pursue  the 
vay  of  life.  The  view  of  past  unfaithfulness, 
eems  at  seasons  to  have  been  so  great,  as  to  occa- 
ion  the  fear  lest  all  hope  of  ever  arriving  at  a 
tate  of  settleme^  and  peace,  might  be  lost.  But 
nany  who  have  thus  been  sorely  tried,  and  led  to 
he  very  verge  of  despair,  have  been  brought  forth, 
n  the  Lord's  own  time,  as  gold  seven  times  tried 
nd  made  fit  for  His  use  ;  having  through  patience 
luder  the  refining  process  witnessed  an  effectual 
leansing  from  the  defilements  of  sin,  and  in  wait- 
ng  upon  the  Lord,  in  the  silence  of  all  fleshly 
yisdom  and  reasonings,  experienced  a  ministra- 
ion  of  comfort  and  strength,  enabling  them  to 
ffer  the  sacrifices  of  thanksgiving  and  praise  to 
.3im  who  hath  forgiven  all  their  iniquities,  healed 
11  their  diseases,  and  redeemed  their  lives  from 
lestruction  ;  crowning  them  with  loving  kindness 
nd  tender  mercies. 

Among  the  number  of  those  whose  faith  has 
')een  closely  tried,  and  who  have  obtained  the  vic- 
ory,  may  be  named  that  faithful  servant  of  her 
jord  and  Master,  Sarah  Grubb,  who  in  recording 
he  exercises  through  which  she  was  called  to  pass, 
"or  her  refinement,  uses  this  plaintive  language  : 
iph  that  I  had  in  th«  wilderness  a  lodging-place, 
nat  no  eye  might  see,  or  ear  hear,  the  imperfect 
itate  of  my  heart,  the  depths  of  whose  distress 


Omnipotence  only  can  fathom  !  No  language  is 
able  to  set  forth  that  situation  when  the  wisdom 
which  is  from  above,  and  that  which  is  from  be- 
neath, are  struggling  for  victory  !  It  is  truly  a 
fiery  trial,  but  which,  I  fear,  will  never  consume  in 
me  the  reprobate  silver." 

And  again  :  "  My  travel  hath  long  been  through 
a  waste  howling  wilderness,  where  (though  sur- 
rounded with  innumerable  blessings)  my  mind 
hath  been  led  mostly  to  feel  itself  like  a  pelican, 
and  to  wish  for  an  outward  situation  similarly  ob- 
scure, that  I  might  for  ever  be  hid  from  the  eyes 
of  men,  of  whom  I  often  feel  a  fear  that  baffles 
description  ;  but  as  this  has  not  fallen  out  for  me, 
there  seems  no  way,  but  simply  to  attend  to  that 
impulse  which  I  have  apprehended  to  be  divine, 
and  at  th'e  same  time,  am  thoroughly  willing  to 
be  convinced,  is  not." 

In  writing  to  a  friend  she  says:  "  I  feel  thy 
bearing  with  my  weaknesses,  and  thy  candor  in 
judging  of  them,  which  make  me  the  more  ready 
to  communicate  what  I  feel.  0,  could  I  tell  thee, 
it  would  be  comfortable  !  But  that  which  is  felt  and 
not  understood,  cannot  be  described ;  and  indeed 
I  begin  to  think  a  state  of  insensibility  to  what  is 
good,  is  approaching.  I  may  truly  say  I  dread  it. 
May  I,  by  that  fear  guard  the  more ;  yet  my  in- 
firmities seem  so  just  a  cause  that  they  are  numer- 
ous enough  to  depress  the  little  life  that  is  left." 
And  again:  "Though  I  now  give  a  pretty  good 
account  of  the  body,  I  may  also  add,  that  some- 
times my  mind  gets  encompassed  with  glooms 
and  discouragements  which  nothing  can  dissipate, 
save  a  state  of  resignation  and  quiet  dependence 
upon  the  everlasting  Arm  of  Omnipotence  ;  and 
this  is  often  so  hard  to  attain,  that  I  am  afraid  of 
falling  in  the  struggle,  when  a  hope  is  again 
revived  of  being  under  divine  protection,  and  that 
the  day's  work  is  really  going  forward." 

Of  her  poverty  and  trial  in  meetings,  she  says  : 
"  I  am  often  deeply  tried  in  religious  meetings 
with  such  exceeding  great  strippeduess  of  good, 
and  intrusion  of  thoughts  which  I  by  no  means 
approve  there,  that  I  mourn  under  it;  and  when 
any  thing  opens  which  appears  like  a  discovery  of 
truth,  to  give  it  to  others  when  I  am  ready  to 
perish  with  hunger  myself,  is  almost  irreconcil- 
able;  especially  after  giving  up  to  it,  I  find  my- 
self as  poor  when  meeting  breaks  up,  as  when  it 
began.  I  can  hardly  describe  what  I  secretly 
suffer  from  meeting  to  meeting,  on  this  account, 
so  that  when  I  am  favoured  with  a  sensible  evi- 
dence of  the  sanctifying  power  of  the  Minister  of 
ministers,  yet  dwelling  in  my  earthen  vessel,  abun- 
dantly doth  my  soul  acknowledge  that  the  excel- 
lency of  the  power  is  not  of  us,  but  of  Him,  and 
that  he  hath  a  right  to  reveal  it  when  and  how  he 
pleaseth." 

For  the  encouragement  of  those  whose  faith 
might  need  its  help,  she  exhorted  :  "  Look  not  too 
much  at  ^our  own  xceakness,  but  consider  the 
strength  of  that  Almighty  Arm,  which  works 
marvellously  for  those  that  rely  upon  it  and  gives 
them  faith  for  their  victory."  And  again  :  "  Let 
us  not  faint,  my  beloved  friends,  but  wrestle  with 
Him  for  the  renewal  of  blessing.  What  is  it  in 
us  that  flinches  so  much  at  suffering  ?  It  must 
be  that  flesh  and  blood  which  can  never  inherit 
the  kingdom.  I  have  bestowed  some  pains  to 
silence  it  with  reasoning,  and  arguing  the  nature 
of  things  ;  but  alas  !  I  have  sorrowfully  founcJ  it 
fed  thereby,  and  perceived  that  it  is  only  in  hum- 
ble abiding  under  the  divine  operations  that  sub- 
jection is  wrought,  and  the  most  so  when  the 
cause  was  not  fully  discovered  ;  for  then  the  lowly 
petition  ascends  which  at  this  time  covers  my 
spirit;  "Grant  me  a  grain  of  the  precious  gift  of 
faith,  that  I  may  live  and  walk  thereby ;"  soon 


after  which  she  is  found  exclaiming  :  "  Oh  this 
root  of  self,  when  will  it  be  subjected  !" 

The  tried  and  sorrowful  minds  of  many, "may 
find  something  in  the  foregoing,  that  answers  to 
their  own  experience,  as  well  as  wholesome  coun- 
sel, for  their  encouragement,  "  always  to  pray  and 
not  to  faint." 

For  "  The  Friend." 

Bevien  of  the  Weather  for  Third  month,  1864. 
Fourteen  days  of  the  past  month  were  clear, 
five  were  cloudy  without  rain ;  and  some  rain  or 
snow  fell  on  the  remaining  twelve  days,  on  two  of 
which,  namely,  the  26th  and  30th,  it  rained  nearly 
all  day,  and  on  the  1st  there  was  a  snow  storm 
which  continued  all  day,  during  which  time  about 
six  inches  of  snow  fell.  The  highest  temperature 
during  the  month  was  62°  at  noon  on  the  28th  ; 
the  lowest  was  21°  on  the  morning  of  the  23d  ; 
the  mean  temperature  was  39 1 J  °.  The  amount  » 
of  rain  and  snow  water  was  4.09  inches.  J. 

Middletown,  Delaware  Co.,  Pa., 

Fourth  monih,  1st,  1864. 

N.  B.  The  heading  of  the  third  column  of  tem- 
perature in  the  table  of  the  weather  for  the  Second 
month,  1864,  should  read  8  p.  m.,  instead  of  6 
p.  M. 
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Table  showi7iff  (he  comparative  temperature  and  amount  of 
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For  "The  Friend." 

A  few  months  ago,  an  article  appeared  in  "  The 
Friend,"  entitled,  "  Suffering  near  Home."  The 
object  of  this  article  was  to  solicit  contributions 
for  the  purchase  of  goods,  to  be  sold  to  the  poor 
at  half  price.  For  the  information  of  those  who 
kindly  assisted  in  the  enterprise,  the  following 
report  is  oflFered. 

The  •  sums  received  from  various  sources, 
amounted  to  $360  64.  This  was  expended  prin- 
cipally for  calico,  gingham,  muslin  and  canton- 
flannel.  In  order  to  distribute  this  material  rea- 
dily, a  sewing  circle  was  instituted,  which  met 
one  afternoon  in  each  week,  for  somewhat  more 
than  three  months.  Commencing  with  five 
women,  the  attendance  increased  gradually  to 
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forty,  the  highest  number  present  at  any  one  time. 
Sixty-seven  individuals  altogether  are  upon  the 
list,  and  were  benefited  by  receiving  clothing  at 
half  price,  either  for  themselves  or  their  families> 
Suitable  patterns  wei-e  provided,  and  the  garments 
spoken  for  were  in  most  cases  cut  out  upon  the 
spot;  thus,  imposition  by  the  sale  of  the  material 
purchased,  was  prevented.  A  mantua-maker  was 
in  attendance  during  several  weeks,  and  cut  the 
dresses  for  a  very  moderate  price  each,  which 
charge  was  defrayed  from  the- receipts  of  the  after- 
noon sales.  This  expense  was  rendered  neces- 
sary by  the  great  ignorance  of  many  of  the  poorer 
class,  in  regard  to  economical  cutting  and  fitting. 

The  articles  were  paid  for  in  most  instances,  by 
instalments.  Tiie  sum  of  seven  cents  was  the 
smallest  oflTcred  at  one  time.  This  method  of 
payment  was  best  adapted  to  the  varying  receipts 
of  the  working  women  ;  and  many  were  thus  en- 
abled to  clothe  themselves  and  their  children 
comfortably.  One  mother  secured  gradually  com- 
plete double  suits  for  her  four  little  girls,  with 
several  extra  articles  ;  the  insanity  and  helpless 
condition  of  the  husband,  throwing  upoa  herself 
the  burden  of  their  support.  Except  for  the  in- 
stalment system,  she  would  have  been  discouraged 
altogether  from  the  attempt. 

The  receipts  from  the  weekly  sales  amounted 
to  $29-1  43.  This  money,  in  addition  to  the  sum 
contributed,  was  expended  for  material,  until  the 
supply  failed.  The  amount  of  the  various  bills 
for  dry  goods,  trimmings,  &c.,  is  $670  83. 

Thanks  are  due  to  the  Friends  who  afforded 
aid  in  the  undertaking,  (many  of  them  liberally;) 
and  to  the  children  also  in  various  schools,  whose 
active  interest  in  the  plan  was  encouraging,  and 
is  here  gratefully  acknowledged. 

Fourth  month  1st,  1864. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Extracts  from  the  Writings  of  William  Dell. 

(Continued  from  page  247.) 

"  Now  if  you  ask  me,  when  this  time  of  refor- 
mation was  ?  I  answer  :  It  was  when  Christ 
came  :  not  a  servant,  as  Moses,  but  the  Son,  out 
of  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  the  great  prophet  of 
■the  New  Testament,  whose  doctrine  was  not  let- 
ter, as  Moses'  was,  but  spirit  and  life.  And  now, 
when  Christ  the  minister  of  the  New  Testatuent, 
came  with  the  ministration  of  the  Spirit,  now  was 
the  time  of  reformation. 

"  In  the  time  of  the  law  there  were  outward 
duties,  and  performances,  and  ceremonies,  and 
sacrifices,  and  strict  laws  to  enjoin  the  observation 
of  these  things,  carrying  along  with  tliem  the 
severity  of  death  ;  and  yet  notwithstanding  all 
this,  there  was  no  true  reformation  :  but  under 
all  that  outward  religion,  men  were  inwardly,  as 
corrupt  and  wicked  as  the  very  heathen  ;  for  all 
their  circumcision  in  the  flesh,  they  were  uucir- 
cumcised  in  heart;  for  all  their  outward  washing, 
they  were  inwardly  unclean;  for  all  their  blood  of 
bull  and  goats,  their  sins  remained  in  their  natures 
and  consciences;  for  all  their  strict  forcing;  of  men 
to  the  duties  of  the  outward  worship  of  God,  the 
people  still  remained  far  from  God,  even  in  all 
those  duties.  So  that,  notwithstanding  the  out- 
ward worship  of  Mose.s'  law,  the  people  remained 
inwardly  corrupt,  filthy  and  unclean,  and  without 
any  true  reformation  before  God  ;  till  Christ,  who 
was  God  in  the  flesh,  came  with  the  ministration 
of  the  Spirit,  and  then  indeed  was  the  time  of  re- 
formation-   '  Until  the  time  of  reformation.' 

"  The  tlfing  then  the  Spirit  would  have  us  take 
notice  of  in  these  words,  is  this  doctrine.  That 
the  time  of  the  gospel  is  '  the  time  of  reformation. 
Whenever  the  gospel  is  preached  in  the  spirit  and 
power  of  it,  that  is  '  the  time  of  reformatioa.' 

.  N 


THE  FRIEND. 


"  For  our  more  orderly  proceeding  in  this  point, 
we  will  observe  this  method. 

"  First. — Show  what  true  gospel  reformation  is, 
and  how  it  is  qualified  ;  that  so  you  may  better 
distinguish  it  from  political  and  ecclesiastical  re- 
formation. Now  both  these  I  join  together,  be- 
cause the  carnal  church  hath  always  interested 
and  mingled  itself  with  the  power  of  the  world, 
as  being  able  to  do  nothing  without  it. 

"  Second. — I  will  endeavour  to  show,  to  whose 
hands  the  work  of  gospel  reformation  is  committed. 

"  Third. — By  what  means  he  to  whose  hands 
it  is  committed,  brings  it  about." 

"  1st.  What  it  is.  It  is  the  mortifying,  destroy- 
ing, and  utter  abolishing  out  of  the  faithful  and 
elect,  all  that  sin,  corruption,  lust,  and  evil,  that 
did  flow  in  upon  them,  through  the  fall  of  Adam. 

"Or,  it  is  the  taking  away  and  destroying  the 
body  of  sin  out  of  the  faithful  and  elect,  by  the 
presence  and  operation  of  the  righteousness  of 
God  dwelling  in  their  hearts  by  faith.  This  is 
true  gospel  reformation,  and  besides  this  I  know 
no  other.  This  the  evangelical  prophet  Isaiah 
describeth  ;  chap.  i.  17. :  '  Zion  shall  be  redeem- 
ed with  judgment,  and  her  converts  witb  righte- 
ousness.' 

'<  Now  Christ  dwelling  in  our  hearts  by  faith; 
as  he  discovers,  reproves,  condemns,  and  destroys 
sin,  so  he  is  called  judgment :  and  thus  is  judg- 
ment to  be  understood  in  the  gospel  sense,  and 
not  terribly,  as  in  the  sense  of  the  law  :  and  this 
judgment  shall  at  last  break  forth  into  victory; 
that  is, — though  Christ  in  us  hath  to  do  with 
many  strong  corruptions  and  lusts  in  the  soul, 
yet  at  last  he  prevails  against  them  all,  and  judg- 
ment breaks  forth  into  victory ;  because  Christ, 
the  judgment  of  God  in  the  soul,  must  needs  in 
the  end,  prevail  against  every  sin  of  man. 

"  Again ;  Christ,  the  righteousness  of  God,  as  he 
makes  us  righteous  with  his  own  righteousness, 
and  makes  us  the  righteousness  of  God  in  him,  so 
he  is'called  Righteousness  :  and  by  this  judgment 
and  righteousness,  is  Zion  and  her  converts  re- 
deemed and  reformed.  And  so  true  gospel  fefor- 
mation  is  the  destruction  of  sin  out  of  the  faithful, 
by  the  presence  of  righteousness. 

"  And  therefore  you  see  how  grossly  they  are 
mistaken,  who  take  gospel  reformation  to  be  the 
making  of  certain  laws  and  constitutions  by  the 
sacred  power  or  clergy,  for  external  conformity, 
in  outward  duties  of  outward  worship  and  govern- 
ment, and  to  have  these  confirmed  by  civil  sanc- 
tion, and  enforced  upon  men  by  secular  power ; 
when  in  the  mean  time,  all  that  inward  corruption 
and  sin  they  brought  with  them  into  the  world, 
remains  in  their  hearts  and  natures,  as  it  did  be- 
fore. After  this  manner  the  old  prelates  reformed, 
who  were  wont  to  say  to  the  kings,  '  We  will  study 
out  the  faith,  and  you  shall  maintain  it  :'  and  the 
faith  they  studied  and  brought  to  the  kings,  the 
kings  must  maintain,  and  not  question  that  it  was 
jure  Divlno. 

"  And  thus  you  see  in  general,  what  gospel  re- 
formation is,  and  that  it  is  clear,  it  is  a  different 
thing  from  civil,  ecclesiastical  reformation. 

"Now  in  the  next  place,  let- us  see  how  this 
gospel  reformation  is  qualified,  whereby  the  dif- 
ference between  this  and  the  other  will  appear 
yet  more  clearly. 

"  First  then,  it  is  a  spiritual  reformation.  For 
as  the  kingdom  of  Christ  is  a  spiritual  kingdom  : 
so  all  the  things  that  belong  to  it  are  spiritual 
things;  and  so  is  the  reformation  of  it.  A  carnal 
reformation  is  not  suitable  to  a  spiritual  king- 
dom. And  spiritual  it  is,  because  it  proceeds 
from  the  Spirit,  and  stands  in  spiritual  things,  as 
you  shall  see  more  fully  anon." 

"  SecoDdlj. — It  is  au  inward  refortuation.  For 


as  the  kingdom  of  God  is  an  inward  kingdom  (the  I 
kingdom  of  God  is  within  you)  so  the  reformation 
that  belongs  to  it,  is  an  inward  reformation.  This 
true  gospel  reformation,  lays  hold  upon  the  heart, 
and  soul,  and  inner  man  :  and  changes  and  alters,  f 
and  renews  and  reforms  that;  and  when  the  heart  t' 
is  reformed,  all  is  reformed.  And  therefore  this  pi 
gospel  reformation  doth  not  much  busy  and  trouble  a 
itself  about  outward  forms,  or  external  conformity,  it 
but  only  minds  the  reforming  of  the  heart :  and  il 
when  the  heart  is  right  with  God,  the  outward 
form  cannot  be  amiss.  And  therefore,  saitb  f 
Christ,  touching  the  worship  of  the  New  Testa-  '5 
ment,  '  God  is  a  Spirit ;  and  they  that  worship  f 
him,  must  worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth ;'  » 
but  speaks  not  one  word  of  any  outward  form.  » 
So  that  God,  in  this  gospel  reformation,  aims  at  it 
nothing  but  the  heart,  according  to  the  tenor  of  «i 
the  new  covenant.  '  This  shall  be  the  covenant  if 
that  I  will  make  with  them  after  those  days,  saith  I* 
the  Lord,  I  will  put  my  law  in  their  inward  parts,  I" 
and  write  it  in  their  hearts,'  Jer.  xxi.  32 ;  so  that  i 
they  shall  not  only  have  the  word  of  the  letter  in  li 
their  books,  but  the  living  word  of  God  in  theii  • 
hearts  :  and  God,  intending  to  reform  the  church,  i 
begins  with  their  hearts;  and  intending  to  reform  i 
their  hearts,  puts  his  word  there  ;  and  that  living 
word  put  into  the  heart,  reforms  it  indeed.  l 
"  But  now,  civil  ecclesiastical  reformation  ifi  ( 
only  outward,  and  busies  itself  in  reforming  the  fl 
outward  man,  in  outward  things,  and  so  is  verj  u 
industrious  and  elaborate  about  outward  forms  » 
and  outward  orders,  and  outward  government,  anc  111 
outward  confession,  and  outward  practice  ;  anc  Ji 
thinks,  if  these  be  put  into  some  handsomenes:  m 
and  conformity,  they  have  brought  about  an  excel  » 
lent  reformation  :  though  the  heart  in  the  meat  j» 
time,  remains  as  sinful,  vile,  and  corrupt  as  ever  li 
and  so  altogether  unreformed.  ip 

CTobe  continued.)  'I 
For  "  The  Friend." 

While  properly  and  liberally  providing  for  thi 
relief  of  sufferers  at  a  distance,  the  distress  ant 
wants  of  those  near  home  must  not  be  overlooked  ' 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  same  state  o  f* 
things  exists  among  the  work-women  of  Philadel  Jl 
phia,  as  is  divulged  in  the  following  extract  frou  « 
a  New  York  periodical.  Efforts  for  their  relie  ' 
ought  to  be  speedily  initiated.  ' 

"Attempts  have  lately  been  made  by  the  work  ^ 
ing  women  of  this  city,  supported  by  the  influenc  ' 
of  a  few  worthy  men,  to  organize  for  the  purpos  ' 
of  securing  an  increased  remuneration  for  thei  ' 
labour.    Several  meetings  have  been  held,  whic^  ' 
have  had  the  effect  of  exciting  considerable  intei  ' 
est  in  their  behalf.    At  a  meeting  held  on  Mot  ' 
day  last  at  the  Cooper  Institute,  some  facts  wer  ' 
revealed  which  must  give  rise  to  serious  reflec  \ 
tions  in  the  mind  of  every  thoughtful  observei 
Among  oliier  things  there  was  shown  'a  pair  c  ' 
drawers  made  of   white  cotton  drilling,  180 
stitches,  sewed  on  the  machine,  and  well  mad( 
and  completely  finished  with  buckles,  buttonhole! 
straps  and  strings.    The  woman  who  made  thes 
drawers  was  a  smart  operator,  and  could  finish  fou 
pairs  per  day,  working  from  7  a.m.  until  9  P.  M 
receiving  4  1-6  cents  per  pair,  or  16j  cents  fc 
her  day's  labour;  resting  she  says,  long  enough  f 
make  herself  a  cup  of  tea  and  eat  a  piece  ( 
bread.' 

"  At  these  wages,  when  thread  cost  but  litth 
employers  furnished  it ;  now  that  it  has  risen  t 
eight  and  ten  cents  a  spool,  the  sewing  wome 
themselves  have  to  procure  it.  Another  womai 
who  had  been  engaged  at  work  on  drawers,  '  th 
mother  of  three  children,  was  very  poor,  and  caui 
to  the  rooms  of  the  Working  Women's  Protectiv 
Union,  Nq.  4  New-Chambers  street,  where  sb 
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hrew  down  the  work,  saying  she  had  been  work- 
ng  on  these  drawers  for  seven  months,  and  could 
lii  lot  vv;ork  any  longer  for  the  price  paid.    Said  she  : 
I  may  as  well  starve  without  work  as  to  work 
nd  starve  at  the  samatime.'   An  inquiry  revealed 
M  he  fact  that  the  wealthy  firm  who  employod  her 
aid  five  and  a  half  cents  per  pair  for  these  draw- 
!rs,  of  which  she  could  make  two  pairs  per  day, 
itj  •emarking,  '  If  I  get  to  bed  about  daylight,  and 
t(  ileep  two  or  three  hours,  I  feel  satisfied.' ' 

A  large  flannel  army  shirt  was  shown,  in 
irhich  were  upwards  of  two  thousand  stitches. 
The  woman  who  made  this  garment  was  sixty 
^ears  of  age,  anri  too  deaf  to  go  to  the  stores  for 
jrders.  She  has  worked  on  these  shirts  since  the 
(far  broke  out,  receiving  seven  cents  each — one  of 
ihem  being  a  good  day's  work  for  her.  Younger 
mi  women  might  make  two  or  perhaps  three  in  twelve 
eiiail  hours,  furnishing  their  own  thread.  This  old 
saill  lady  occupied,  with  another  woman,  a  damp,  dark, 
basement,  where  she  strained  her  eyes  in  the  day- 
otlii|time,  and  sewed  by  the  light  of  her  neighbour's 
lamp  during  the  evening.  At  the  end  of  the 
week  her  net  earnings,  after  paying  for  needles 
Ijand  thread,  amounted  to  thirty-nine  cents  in 
*  currency.' 

"  The  wages  paid  to  the  makers  of  fine  shirts 
are  no  better.  Two  of  these  shirts  are  finished 
each,  day  by  the  operator,  who  employs  nearly 
every  moment  of  her  time,  finds  her  own  thread, 
and  receives  for  the  garment  sixteen  cents  each, 
or  thirty-two  cents  for'^iaore  than  twelve  hours' 
labour.  The  shirts  sell  for  $3  to  $3.50  in  the 
retail  stores.  Their  total  cost  to  the  employer  is 
on  the  average  about  one  dollar  and  fifty-nine 
cents,  giving  the  merchant  who  so  crushes  the 
poor  working  women  a  profit  of  $2.91  on  each  shirt. 
Numerous  other  articles  of  gentlemen's  and  ladies' 
apparel  were  exhibited  and  explained,  and  there 
were  in  some  instances  even  worse  cases,  if  possi- 
ble, than  those  given  above." 
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A  Parrot  in  a  Law  Court. — A  man  lately  lost 
a  favourite  parrot,  which  was  discovered  in  the 
possession  of  another  person,  who  refused  to  give  it 
up.  He  was  accordingly  summoned  to  produce  the 
bird  in  a  court  of  law.  The  real  owner,  on  being 
asked  how  he  could  prove  that  it  belonged  to  him, 
replied  that  the  parrot  should  be  his  only  witness. 
It  was  then  brought  into  court,  in  a  cage  covered 
with  cloth,  and  he  began  to  whistle  a  tune,  while 
some  subject  was  being  discussed  in  court.  Its 
owner  then  put  his  face  to  the  cage,  and  desired 
the  parrot  to  kiss  him,  which  the  bird  then  did 
most  afl^ectionateiy.  "  He  will  do  the  same  to  any 
one,"  said  the  defendant,  and  putting  his  mouth 
to  the  cage,  the  parrot  seized  his  lip  and  bit  it 
severely,  to  the  great  amusement  of  the  court. 
Its  owner  then  took  it  out  of  the  cage  and  kept  it 
on  his  hand,  when  the  bird  answered  several  ques- 
tions put  to  it  in  a  ready  and  extraordinary  man- 
ner, and  also  showed  so  much  aflfection  for  its 
master  that  the  judge  immediately  ordered  the 
parrot  to  be  restored  to  him,  and  the  defendant 
had  to  pay  all  expenses. —  West  Sussex  Gazette. 
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Three  years  have  passed  away  since  the  civil 
war  in  our  country  began,  and  notwithstanding 
what  is  said  in  partizan  newspapers  respecting  the 
exhaustion  of  the  South,  and  the  impossibility  of 
the  so-called  Confederate  Government  continuing 
its  armed  resistance  much  longer,  and  the  probable 
speedy  extension  of  the  authority  of  the  United 
States  ov^r  the  whole  of  the  rebellious  States, 


there  is  really  no  evidence  that  the  work  of  blood- 
shed and  devastation  is  likely  to  be  soon  termi- 
nated, nor  the  grievous  burdens  imposed  upon  the 
community  to  cease  accumulating,  and  sapping  the 
material  interests  of  every  individual  composing 
it. 

The  graduation  of  the  prices  for  labour  and  for 
all  articles  of  merchandize,  in  conformity  with  the 
deficiency  of  supply,  and  the  depreciation  of  the 
currency,  very  much  equalizes  the  increased  re- 
ceipts and  expenditures  of  those  engaged  in  manual 
and  mechanical  employments  and  in  business  of 
various  kinds,  but  those  who  are  dependent  upon 
fixed  incomes  derived  from  stocks  or  interest-pay- 
ing investments,  find  their  means  diminished  while 
their  expenses  are  greatly  increased.  In  some 
departments  of  trade  where  demand  is  greatly 
stimulated  by  the  war,  gigantic  operations  are 
presented  and  eagerly  sought  after,  and  often  the 
successful  applicant  realizes  enormous  profits;  thus 
giving  rise  to  inordinate  activity  in  some  branches 
of  business,  and  beguiling  many  into  unsafe  specu- 
lation, under  a  false  belief  that  the  loyal  part  of 
the  country  is  really  in  a  prosperous  condition. 

But  reference  to  the  simplest  principles  of 
political  economy,  ought,  we  think,  to  convince 
the  most  enthusiastic  and  the  most  hopeful,  that 
in  a  country  where  three-quarters  of  a  million  of 
the  strong  and  most  eflScient  of  its  male  inhabitants 
have  been  sent  into  premature  graves  within  the 
short  space  of  three  years;  where  the  same  num- 
ber of  the  well  trained  and  industrious  young  men 
are  withdrawn  from  all  productive  employment, 
and  kept  constantly  exposed  to  speedy  death  in 
camps  and  battle  fields;  where  a  debt  of  near  two 
thousand  millions  of  dollars  is  already  heaped  up 
and  drawing  interest;  where  this  stupendous  debt 
is  increasing  more  than  a  million  of  dollars  every 
day,  over  and  above  all  receipts ;  and  where  the 
prices  of  all  the  necessaries  of  life  are  progressively 
increasing,  in  consequence  of  an  irremediable  de- 
ficiency of  supply  and  an  unavoidable  debasement 
of  the  currency,  there  can  be  no  real  prosperity : 
that  however  great  the  natural  resources  of  the 
land  and  the  enterprise  of  the  people,  while  these 
usual  sources  of  wealth  are  madly  devoted  to  the 
slaughter  of  a  large  portion  of  the  people,  and  the 
destruction  of  whatever  will  contribute  to  sustain 
their  lives,  there  must  be  certain,  however  gradual, 
exhaustion,  which,  if  not  stopped,  must  ere  long 
drag  the  community  into  bankruptcy  and  general 
poverty. 

Individuals  who  are  accumulating  hundreds  of 
thousands  by  army  contracts,  and  depending  on 
the  continuance  of  the  bloody  strife,  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  go  on  increasing  their  wealth  by  money 
drawn  from  the  public  purse ;  politicians  who  care 
for  nothing  so  much  as  the  promotion  of  their  own 
interest  and  their  party's  ascendency;  and  military 
men  who  are  largely  paid  for  their  murderous 
work,  and  seek  to  acquire  popular  applause,  may 
persuade  themselves,  and  strive  to  persuade  their 
fellow  citizens  that  this  war  is  the  right  and  the 
only  course  to  be  pursued ;  that  it  must  have  a 
successful  termination,  and  that  adroit  and  far- 
seeing  financering  is  securing  unwonted  pecuniary 
prosperity.  But  although  the  rebellion  may  be 
finally  crushed,  and  all  the  insurgent  States  be 
again  brought  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  legiti- 
mate government,  that  cannot  restore  what  has 
already  been  lost;  it  cannot  heal  the  wounds  rank- 
ling in  the  hearts  of  the  disloyal  or  the  ruined 
southerner;  it  cannot  shorten  the  time  it  will  re- 
quire for  the  productive  arts  to  regain  their  former 
prosperity ;  nor  will  it  prevent  the  enormous  public 
debt  sitting  like  an  incubus  on  the  national  re- 
sources and  individual  industry,  taxing  them  to 
the  utmost  limits  of  their  ability  to  pay. 


Thus,  to  say  nothing  of  its  opposition  to  the 
religion  professed  by  the  people,  the  egregious 
folly  of  resorting  to  wholesale  slaughter  and  de- 
vastation in  order  to  settle  a  question  of  principle 
or  of  right,  was  never  more  glaringly  illustrated 
than  in  the  deplorable  struggle  in  which  our 
bleeding  country  is  now  engaged. 

We  allude  to  these  things  in  no  fault-finding  or 
party  spirit,  but  to  put  our  fellow  members  on 
their  guard  against  the  notion,  so  freely  promul- 
gated, that  the  industrial  and  monetary  interests 
of  the  community  are  rather  benefited  than  in- 
jured by  the  war;  and  that  the  increased  activity 
in  most  branches  of  business,  and  the  abundance 
of  capital  seeking  employment,  are  evidences  of 
well  based  prosperity.  Where  so  many  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  men  are  withdrawn  from  work,  it 
would  be  strange  if  those  left  at  home  should  not 
find  more  than  usual  to  do,  though  the  amount 
accomplished  by  the  few  may  not  be  much  more 
than  half  of  what  was  formerly  done  by  the  whole; 
and  the  multiplication  of  promises  to  pay,  beyond 
the  actual  means  for  redemption,  is  only  an  evi- 
dence of  how  far  the  people  are  disposed  to  trust 
to  the  future  honesty  and  ability  of  a  government 
of  their  own  creation.  The  future,  it  is  said,  must 
take  care  of  itself.  It  will  be  wise  in  all  to  pre- 
pare for  the  state  of  increased  difficulty  and  em- 
barrassment that  may  be  at  hand,  and  at  all  events 
to  abstain  from  every  speculating  scheme,  however 
plausible,  and  practise  economy  and  thrift  as  the 
proper  means  for  securing  comfort  and  independ- 
ence. 

Depreciation  or  loss  of  property  is,  however,  but 
a  small  evil  compared  with  other  consequences 
accompanying  and  resulting  from  this  most  fearful 
and  fatal  contest.  The  deplorable  demoralization 
repidly  and  extensively  developing  in  a  frightful 
increase  of  crime,  and  the  grief  and  misery  spread 
broadcast  over  the  land,  make  up  an  aggregate  of 
calamity  that  presses  most  heavily,  and  must  long 
continue  to  weigh  down  the  hearts  and  energies 
of  the  people.  The  havoc  made  in  human  life 
cannot  be  recompensed  by  time;  the  bereaved 
weep  for  those  snatched  away  in  youthful  prime, 
like  Rachel  of  old,  and  refuse  to 'be  comforted  be- 
cause they  are  not.  Nor  can  we  see  when  the 
sword  will  cease  to  devour,  nor  how  many  will  fol- 
low those  who  have  been  buried  in  the  vast  pits 
of  the  battle  fields,  or  the  less  noted  receptacles 
of  the  hospitals.  In  war,  the  issues  of  life  and 
death  are  determined  by  no  known  law,  but  we 
may  sadly  discern  the  end  of  thousands  now  crowd- 
ing the  hostile  ranks,  foreshadowed  in  the  same 
characters  of  blood  and  pestilence  which  record 
the  hapless  exit  of  the  mighty  host  that  has  al- 
ready perished. 

Would  that  the  land  might  truly  mourn  for  its 
accumulated  sins,  and  that  the  cry  from  all  hearts 
might  availingly  go  up  to  the  Judge  of  all  the 
earth,  to  say  it  is  enough  and  to  stay  the  ravages 
of  the  destroyer. 

SUFFERING  QF  FRIENDS  IN  TENNESSEE. 

Information  having  been  received  that  great 
destitution  and  distress  are  existing  among  the  » 
members  of  the  religious  Society  of  Friends  re- 
siding in  East  Tennessee,  who  have  been  stripped 
of  almost  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  by  the  rebels 
and  by  the  Union  armies  marching  through  the 
section  of  that  State  where  they  are  located,  a 
number  of  Friends  were  convened  at  Arch  street 
Meeting-house,  on  the  afternoon  of  Second-day, 
the  4th  inst.,  to  decide  upon  the  best  course  for 
rendering  them  relief. 

A  Friend  present,  who  had  recently  returned 
from  a  visit  to  that  part  of  the  country,  nanated 
such  facts,  bearing  upon  the  case,  as  he  had  there 
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learned,  showing  the  deplorable  condition  of  the 
inhabitants  generally,  including  our  brethren  in 
religious  profession,  who  have  been  obliged  to 
apply  for  rations  given  out  by  the  government,  in 
order  to  rescue  their  families  from  starvation. 
After  a  free  interchange  of  sentiment,  it  was  con- 
cluded to  appoint  a  committee  to  ii^estigate  the 
circumstances  more  fully,  to  take  such  measures 
as  will  afford  assistance  to  the  sufferers  in  the  most 
prompt  and  effectual  manner,  and  to  collect,  re- 
ceive and  disburse  contributions  from  Friends  for 
this  benevolent  object. 

The  following  named  Friends  constitute  the 
committee,  to  any  of  whom  donations  may  be  for- 
warded : 

Theophilus  E.  Beesley,  M.  D., 
»  Charles  FiVANS,  M.  D., 

Nathan  Kite,  ^ 

Richard  Richard.son, 

Marmaduke  C.  Cope, 

John  B.  Garrett,  ' 
^  ^  James  Whitall, 

William  Neal, 

Frederick  Collins, 

William  Bettle, 

Samuel  R.  Shipley, 

Francis  R.  Cope, 

Edward  Ritchie. 


Qur  readers  will  find  in  this  number,  a  satisfac- 
tory account  of  the  appropriation  of,  and  the  good 
done  by  the  small  amount  of  money  subscribed 
some  time  since  for  the  relief  of  "  Suffering  near 
Home."    The  report  speaks  for  itself. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

Foreign. — News  from  Europe  to  Third  month  25th. 
The  war  in  Denmark  continues  without  any  marked  suc- 
cess to  either  side.  The  Germans  have  abandoned  the 
siege  of  Frederica.  The  belligerlsnts  have  agreed  to  re- 
move the  embargo  on  vessels  until  Fourth  month  1st, 
all  vessels  seized  by  either  piirty,  up  to  the  present 
time,  to  be  released.  Tlie  conference  proposed  by  Eng- 
land, without  a  detailed  basis  or  armistice,  has  been  ac- 
cepted by  Austria  and  Prussia  :  the  territorial  integrity 
of  the  Danish  monarchy  under  the  present  dynasty,  will 
probably  be  maintained.  The  conference  is  to  meet  at 
once.  The  Emperor  Maximilian  has  not  yet  embarked 
for  .Mexico  ;  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  upon  his 
arrival  1/e  will  issue  a  formal  notification  of  his  acces- 
sion to  the  throne,  to  all  the  provinces  and  powers  with 
whom  he  desires  to  establish  diplomatic  relations. 
Among  the  number  are  the  United  St^ttes  of  America, 
the  ,\raerican  minister  in  Paris  having  intimated  the 
readiness  of  his  government  to  accredit  a  representative 
in  .Mexico.  Towards  the  Confederate  Slates,  the  policy 
of  .Maximilian  wdl  be  that  of  strict  neutrality.  The  pirate 
Florida  arrived  at  Santa  Cruz,  Teneriffe,  on  the  4th  ult., 
and  sailed  again  on  the  5th,  the  United  States  ship  St. 
Louis,  reached  Santa  Cruz  on  the  6th.  Four  new  pad- 
dle steamers,  clad  with  steel  and  of  great  speed,  wi  re 
about  ready  to  leave  Liverpool  to  engage  in  running  the 
blockade.  A  commission  to  regulate  the  emancipation 
of  the  Polish  peasantry  had  reached  Warsaw  and  com- 
menced its  labours.  The  health  of  the  Pope  is  said  to 
have  improved.  The  pirate  Alabama  was  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope"  Second  month  19lh,  with  thirty  of  her 
crew  sick  with  yellow  fever. 

Mexico. — Mexican  news  to  the  19th  ult.  has  been  re 
ccived.  Juarez  has  published  a  decree  separating  the 
State  of  Coaliuila  from  New  Leon.  The  report  of  the 
capture  of  Guadalajara  by  Uraga  and  the  shooting  of 
Miramon  is  pronounced  unfounded.  Uraga  is  said  to  be 
marching  to  the  south  of  .Morella.  Ortega  is  reported  to 
have  been  routed  in  Jalisco  by  the  French,  and  to  have 
disbanded  his  troops.  The  French  have  abandoned 
Tobnsco  and  Minatitlan.  The  French  cruizers  are  soon 
to  blockade  Mazatlan,  .M  inzanilla  and  Guayamas. 

Unitkd  Statbs. — Philadelphia. — Mortality-  last  week, 
388,  under  five  years  of  age,  1.36.  During  the  corres- 
ponding week  last  year,  the  number  of  deaths  was  287. 
Total  number  of  deaths  during  the  Third  month,  1864, 
1506.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  raoiilli,  at  the  Ponna. 
Hospital,  was  40.5°,  which  is  about  1.5°  above  the  aver- 
age.   Amount  of  rain  daring  the  month  5.17  iocbes. 


The  War. — There  appears  to  be  at  this  time  a  general 
lull  in  military  movements  of  importance.  The  rebel 
commissioner  for  the  exchange  of  prisoners,  Robert 
Ould,  had  an  interview  with  the  Federal  authorities  at 
Fortress  Monroe.  It  is  stated  that  an  arrangement  has 
been  effected  between  General  Butler  and  himself,  where- 
by all  the  .Union  prisoners  will  be  exchanged.  The  ar- 
rangement, however,  remains  to  be  sanctioned  by  the 
Washington  and  Richmond  authorities.  The  late  rebel 
raid  into  Kentucky  has  turned  out  disastrously  for  the 
rebels.  Late  advices  from  the  West  say,  that  three 
hundred  of  them  were  killed  at  Paducah,  and  eleven 
hundred  wounded.  Their  dead  were  left  where  they  fell 
and  the  Federal  soldiers  buried  them.  Their  wounded 
they  quartered  in  villi^es  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  all 
whom  they  could  not  carry  away  have  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  United  States  troops.  The  remnant  of  the 
rebel  army  has  retreated,  and  it  would  thus  appear  that 
this  movement,  by  which  the  rebels  hoped  to  effect  a 
permanent  lodgment  in  Kentucky,  has  been  frustrated 
almost  as  soon  as  the  blow  was  struck.  Probably  the 
recent  outbreak  in  Southern  Illinois  was  a  part  of  their 
plan,  being  intended  to  co-operate  with  the  rebel  ad- 
vance. Admiral  Farragut  has  suspended  operations 
before  Mobile,  and  will  go  to  the  Texas  coast.  Over 
HOO  deserters  have  come  into  the  Federal  lines  in  Ten- 
nessee within  the'past  three  months. 

Conffress.— 'An  important  resolution  was  presented 
and  unanimously  passed  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
at  Washington,  on  the  4th  inst.,  the  consequences  of 
which,  should  it  go  through  the  Senate  with  the  same 
celerity  and  unanimity,  may  possibly  have  a  decided 
bearing  on  our  future  relations  with  France.  The  reso- 
lution is  as  follows : 

"  Resolved,  By  the  Senate  and  House  and  Representa- 
tives in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  are  unwilling  by  silence  to  leave  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  under  the  impression  that  they  are 
indifferent  spectators  to  the  deplorable  events  that  are 
now  transpiring  in  the  Republic  of  Mexico;  therefore, 
they  think  it  fit  to  declare  that  it  does  not  accord  with 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  acknowledge  a  mon- 
archical Government  erected  on  the  ruins  of  any  repub- 
lican Government-in  America  under  the  auspices  of  any 
European  power." 

Prohibition  of  Trade  wilh  West  Kentucky — General 
Brayman  has  issued  orders  to  prevent  the  shipment  of 
goods  to  the  interior  of  western  Kentucky,  and  to  pre- 
vent boats  from  landing  at  dangerous  places  ;  also  for 
the  better  protection  of  public  property  by  the  expul- 
sion of  persons  having  no  visible  means  of  support, 
from  posts  in  the  district,  and  who  may  be  traitors, 
spies,  &c. 

End  of  the  Illinois  Outbreak. — All  appears  to  be  quiet 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  recent  outbreak  in  Illinois. 
The  prisoners  captured  have  been  sent  to  Springfield. 

Connecticut  Election. — At  the  recent  election  in  Con- 
necticut, Governor  Buckingham,  the  Union  candidate, 
was  re-elected  by  from  8000  to  10,000  majority,  a  great 
increase  over  the  last  vote  in  the  State. 

Foreign  Emigration. — The  emigration  from  Europe  to 
America  promises  during  the  present  year  to  be  very 
large.  On  Second-day,  the  28th  ult.,  1044  emigrants 
landed  at  New  York,  and  on  the  following  day  1798, 
making  a  total  of  2842  in  two  days.  A  late  number  of 
the  London  Times  estimates  the  number  leaving  Great 
Britain  at  five  thousand  per  week;  a  large  proportion  of 
whom  come  to  the  United  States.  At  present  the  regular 
lines  of  steamers  cannot  accommodate  one-half  of  those 
who  seek  to  emigrate  from  Ireland,  and  extra  vessels 
have  to  be  employed  for  the  purpose.  It  has  been  stated 
in  some  of  the  English  journals,  that  much  of  this  emi- 
gration was  owing  to  the  operations  of  Federal  recruit- 
ing agents,  but  it  is  believed  that  there  is  little  if  any 
foundation  in  fact  for  this  charge.  The  Cork  Examiner 
says,  in  reference  to  this  subject,  "  It  is  a  far  fetched 
idea  lo  suppose  that  Federal  recruiting  Is  in  any  import- 
ant degree  the  stimulus  to  Irish  emigration.  It  arises 
out  of  the  condition  of  the  country,  and  the  dazzling  if 
not  perfectly  reliable  prospects  held  out  by  the  labour 
market  of  the  Northern  States. 

The  Markets,  ^c. — The  following  were  the  quotations' 
on  the  5th  inst.  New  York. — American  gold  671  per  cent, 
premium.  Five-twenty  six  per  cents,  1 10  a  1  lOJ.  Super- 
tine  State  flour,  $6.85  a  S6.95.  Shipping  Ohio,  $7.85  a 
$8.25.  Spring  wheat,  $1.64  a  $1.65;  amber,  $1.66  a 
$1.68.  Yellow  corn,  $1  29.  Barley,  $1.30  a  $1.50.  Oats, 
88  tt  90  cts.  Rye,  $1.25  a  $1.28.  Middlings  cotton,  76 
cts.  Philadelphia. — Superfine  flour,  $6.75  a  $7.  Penna. 
red  wheat,  $1.68  a  $1.70;  white,  $1.80  a  $1.90.  Xye, 
$1.30.  Yellow  corn,  $1.21.  Oats,  86  a  88  <;ts.  Clover 
seed,  $7.50  a  $7.75.  Timothy,  $2.75  a  $3.  Flaxseed, 
$3.25  a  $3.30.  Beef  cattle,  $12  to  $15  per  100  pounds 
not. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  Minerva  T.  Mendenhall,  Tenn.,  $2,  to 
No.  18,  vol.  38 ;  from  John  Hall,  O.,  $2,  vol.  37.  • 


NOTICE. 

The  first  Annual  Meeting  of  the  "  Friends'  Association 
of  Philadelphia  and  its  vicinity,  for  the  Relief  of  Colored 
Freedmen,'-'  will  be  held  in  Arch  street  Meeting-house, 
on  Second-day  the  18th  inst.,  at  8  o'clock,  p.  m.  The 
report  of  the  Executive  Board,  together  with  letters  from 
the  agents  of  the  Association  and  others,  will  be  read. 
Friends  generally  are  invited  to  attend. 

Chas.  Evans, 

Phila.  Fourth  month  6th,  1864.     .  Secretary. 


The  next  Stated  Meeting  of  the  Woman's  Aid  Associa- 
tion of  Philadelphia,  will  be  held  at  the  room  N.  W, 
corner  of  Fifth  and  Cherry  streets,  on  Fifth-diy,  the 
14th  of  Fourth  month,  at  4  o'clock.  All  interjested  a're 
invited  to  attend.  B.  C.  CoLLiNSy^c. 

BIBLE  ASSOCIATION  OF  FRIENDS  IN  AMERICA. 

A  Stated  Annual  Meeting  of  the  "  Bible  Association 
of  Friends  in  America,"  will  be  held  at  the  Committee- 
room,  Arch  street  Meeting-house,  on  Seventh-day  even 
ing,  the  16th  inst.,  at  8  o'clock.    Friends  generally  are 
invited  to  attend.  John  Cartee, 

Fourth  month,  1864.  Secretary. 


WEST-TOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 

The  Summer  Session  of  the  Scbool  will  commeace  on 
the  9th  of  Fifth  month  next. 

Parents  and  others  intending  to  send  children  as 
pupils,  will  please  make  early  application  to  Dubrb 
Knight,  Superintendent,  (address  Street  Road  P.  0 
Chester  Co.,  Pa.,)  or  to  Charles  J.  Allen,  Treasurer, 
No.  304  Arch  street,  Philadelphia. 


WEST  GROVE  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS, 
The  Summer  Session  of  this  institution  will  open  on 
Second-day,  the  2d  of  Fifth  month  next.    For  circulars 
and  information  apply  to 

Tho3.  p.  Conard,  Principal, 
West  Grove,  Chester  county.  Pa 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

NEAR  PRANKTORD,  (TWENTY-THIRD  WARD,  PHILADELPHIA.) 

Physician  andSuperintendent, — Joshua  H.  Worthing 
TON,  M.  D. 

Application  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  may  be 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  to  Charlks  Ellis,  Clerk 
of  the  Board  of  Managers',  No.  637  Market  Street,  Phila- 
delphia, or  to  any  other  Member  of  the  Board. 


Died,  Eleventh  month  26th,  1863,  Susanna  T.,  wife  of 
Job  Ballinger,  an  esteemed  member  of  Galloway  Parti- 
cular and  Haddonfield  Monthly  Meeting,  aged  63  years 
It  was  a  great  consolation  to  her  that  she  had  read  the 
scriptures  so  much:  it  having  been  her  daily  practice  for 
many  years.  She  was  often  observed,  during  her  illness, 
in  prayer  for  herself  and  others:  and  once  broke  forth  in 
these  words  :  "Oh  I  blessed  Lord,  look  down  in  mercy 
upon  me,  and  forgive  me;  cast  all  my  sins  behind  Thee, 
and  receive  me  unto  Thyself."  To  a  neighbour  who  was 
leaving  her,  she  said  :  "  Farewell,  if  we  never  meet  again 
here  I  hope  we  shall  in  heaven."  She  desired  her  chil- 
dren to  live  in  love,  and  spoke  of  how  much  the  dear 
Saviour  had  suffered  for^us.  Her  friends  have  the  com- 
forting assurance  that  her  end  was  peace 

 ,  Third  month  30th,  1860,  Rachel  E.,  daughter 

of  Job  and  Susanna  T.  Ballinger,  in  the  30th  year  of  her 
age.    She  was  a  diligent  reader  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
having  a  great  objection  to  fictitious  writings  and  to 
novel  reading,  and  was  grieved  when  she  saw  such  pub 
lications  in  Friends'  families.    As  long  as  her  strength 
permitted,  she  attended  our  religious  meetings,  evincing 
by  the  solidity  of  her  deportment,  that  her  mind  was 
fixed  on  the  source  of  all  good.    She  expressed  thank 
fulness  for  the  many  favors  bestowed  on  her,  saying 
"  The  Lord  has  been  very  kind  to  me,  and  led  me  along 
gently.    The  enemy  is  very  busy,  but  his  power  is 
limited."    Towards  the  close,  her  expressions  could  not 
be  distinctly  heard;  but  her  spirit  passed  gently  away, 
and  we  may  consolingly  believe,  was  translated  to  the 
realms  of  eternal  bliss 

WM.  H.  PILE,  PRINTER, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsjlvania  Bank. 
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be  delivered  by  man,  are  productive  of  no  sub 
stantial  benefit  to  me.  Thou  hast  conveyed  the 
idea  in  thy  communication,  that  when  the  Author 
of  all  Wisdom  instructs  us,  it  is  necessary  that  we 
should  become  emptied  of  every  thing  that  ob- 
structs the  Divine  work;  and  I  may  now  tell  thee, 
that  one  hour's  tuition  under  this  Heavenly  In 
structor,  is  of  more  value  to  me  than  all  the  in 


ulari 


life  of  Tauicrns. 

(Continued  from  page  250.) 

After  this  sermon  was  ended,  the  pious  layman 
retired  immediately  to  his  lodgings,  and  penned 
down  the  whole  of  the  sermon  preached  by  Tau- 
lerus  on  this  weighty  subject.  He  then  went  to 
the  Doctor  and  said  to  him  :  "  I  have  committed 
bb^  seriron  to  writing,  and  if  not  displeasing  to 
thee  I  will  read  it."  The  Doctor  readily  assented. 
Be  then  read' it;  and  when  done  he  asked  him 
ivhether  it  was  correct,  or  whether  there  was  a 
fvord  in  the  manuscript  which  varied'  from  what 
vas  delivered,  that  so  he  might  correct  what  was 
imiss.  The  Doctor  admired,  and  said  :  "  Dear 
lori,  thou  hast  penned  it  down  so  correctly,  word 
«r  word,  that  I  doubt  whether  I  could  by  recol- 
ection  pen  it  so  correctly  myself,  though  I  were 
ver  so  richly  rewarded.  I  am  astonished  that 
hou  has  been  so  long  concealed  from  me,  for  al- 
hough  I  have  had  many  interviews  with  thee  as 
hy  confessor,  these  gift^  and  acquirements  iq  thee 
lave  been  hidden  from  me."  j* 

The  layman  then  intimated  as  though  he  was 
>bout  to  go  away,  and  said  :  "  If  it  please  Grod  I 
nil  now  retire  homeward." 

The  Doctor  said  to  him  :  "Whereas  thou  hast 
leither  wife  ,nor  children  at  home  requiring  thy 
are,  why  canst  thou  not  as  well  remain  here  a 
vhile  longer  ? — I  have  it  in  view  to  preach  several 
aore  sermons  on  the  weighty  subject  of  christian 
erfection." 

The  layman  replied  :  I  did  not  come  here 
lerely  on  account  of  thy  preaching,  but  from  an 
pprehension  that  through  Divine  aid  I  might  be 
means  of  doing  some  good." 
The  Doctor  said  :  "  What  good  couldst  thou  ex- 
lect  to  do,  being  a  layman,  and  not  understanding 
he  scriptures  ?  It  is  not  consistent  for  thee  to 
ttempt  to  preach  ;  but  remain  here,  and  through 
)iviue  aid  I  may  preach  another  sermon  to  thy 
iking  and  benefit. 

The  layman  thcp  said  :  "  There  is  a  subject  so 
mpressive  on  my  mind,  that  I  woulA  gladly  un- 
hid it  to  thee,  but  fear  it  will  give  offence,  and 
lot  be  borne  with." 

The  Doctor  replied:  "Say  what  thou  hast  in 
hy  heart  to  say — I  am  willing  to  hear  it." 
Then  the  layman  said  to  him  :  "  Thou  occupiest 
very  high  station  as  a  spiritual  guide,  and  hast, 
Q  this  sermon,  declared  good  and  sound  doctrine; 
(lit  thy  life  does  not  correspond  therewith.  Thou 
ast  urged,  me  to  remain  here  to  hear  another  dis- 
otirse.  I  must  therefore  let  thee  know  that  thy 
•reaching  and  the  outward  declarations  that  can 


struction  I  can  gain  from  man  to  the  end  of  time. 
For  under  the  teachings  of  man  my  mind  fre- 
quently becomes  impressed  with  ideas  very  un- 
pleasant, and  which  I  cannot  easily  eradicate. 

"Now  as  thou  hast  pressed  me  to  continue  here 
a  while  longer,  if  in  obedience  to  the  Divine  will 
I  remain  and  converse  farther  with  thee,  I  desire 
it  may  be  by  thee  received  as  my  confessor,  and 
by  no  means  to  be  divulged  to  any  one." 
The  Doctor  said  :  "  That  I  will  do." 
Then  the  layman  continued :  "  In  the  course 
of  thy  delivering  the  foregoing  excellent  sermon, 
my  mind  became  impressed  with  an  idea  as  fol- 
lows :— A  man  takes  clear,  pure,  and  excellent 
wine,  and  mixes  it  with  lees  until  it  becomes  tur- 
bid."— 

The  Doctor  asked,  "  What  understandest  thou 
by  this  simile  ?" 

The  layman  said  :  "  Thy  vessel  is  still  unclean, 
there  is  much  unwholesome  lees  sticking  about 
thee;'  and  conseq-uently  by  thy  preaching  sound 
truths  in  the  letter,  thou  experiencest  that  the 
letter  killeth,  arid  that  from  day  to  day.  It  is 
written  :  'The  letter  killeth,  but  the  Spirit  giveth 
life.'  Now  that  which  condemueth  thee  in  the 
letter,  is  able  to  make  thee  alive  in  the  Spirit,  if 
thou  honestly  desire  it.  But  in  thy  present  state 
of  mind  thou  hast  not  the  Light  of  Truth  for  thy 
guide;  but  thou  dwellest  in  darkness,  wherein 
thou  canst  work  in  the  oldness  of  the  letter.  But 
the  sweet  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  Grod  thou  art 
a  stranger  to.  Besides  this  thou  art  as  yet  a 
Pharisee." 

The  Doctor^aid  :  "  I  must  tell  thee,  that  having 
arrived  to  my  present  age,  no  one  has  ever  ad- 
dressed me  in  such  a  manner,  or  charged  me  as 
thou  hast." 

The  layman  answered  :  "  Behold  thy  sermon — 
behold  how  thy  state  is  discovered.  Thou  appre- 
hendest  that  I  have  gone  too  far  in  the  description 
I  have  given  thee;  but  be  it  known  unto^^thee, 
that  I  will  convince  thee  of  its  propriety  by  thy 
own  feelings  and  experience." 

The  Doctor  said  :  "  I  wish  thee  to  do  so,  for  J 
desire  to  be  no  Pharisee." 

Then  the  layman  said  :  "  I  will  now  in  the  first 
place  show  thee,  my  dear  friend,  how  it  is  with 
thee,  in  that  the  letter  killeth.  Thou  knowest 
very  well  that  about  the  time  when  thou  began- 
nest  to  distinguish  good  from  evil,  thou  didst  begin 
at  school  in  the  letter;  and  herein  thou  soughtest 
thy  own  interest;  and  tb  this  day  thou  coutinuest 
in  this  same  state  of  mind,  seeking  thy  own  emolu- 
ment and  advantage — and  thou  dependesfon  what 
thou  hast  thus  acquired  in  the  letter — availing 
thyself  of  thy  exalted  station  as  Doctor  of  Divinity. 
To  love,  honour,  and  obey  G-od,  is  not  the  ruling 
principle  in  thee ;  thou  art  seeking  thy  own  honour, 
and  not  the  honour. that  cometh  from  Grod  only. 


"  My  suggesting  that  thou  art  an  unclean  ves- 
sel, is  true;  thou  keepest  not  an  eye  single  to  the 
will  of  God  in  all  things  :  in  doing  and  forbearing 
thou  art  not  influenced  by  his  love,  in  consequence 
of  which  thou  art  a  vessel  full  of  unsavoury  lees. 
When  the  pure  wine  of  the  heavenly  kingdum 
passes  through  an  unclean  vessel  or  conduit,  those 
pure  quickened  souls  who  follow  the  Lord,  and 
live  in  his  love,  cannot  relish  its  taste.  Therefore, 
gospel  truths  delivered  through  such  a  medium, 
are  incapable  of  conveying  grace  to  the  hearer. 

That  thou  art,  as  I  have  said,  in  a  state  of 
darkness,  is  evident;  because  thy  exhortations  and 
preaching  are  not  productive  of  good  to  those  who 
hear.  It  does  not  produce  the  supernatural  work 
of  Divine  grace  to  the  enlightening  of  their 
minds. 

My  charging  thee  with  being  a  Pharisee,  is 
also  true ;  though  I  am  far  from  suggesting  the 
idea  that  thou  art  a  wickedly  disposed,  hypocritical 
Pharisee.  Now  my  beloved  friend,  was  it  not  the 
case  with  the  Pharisees  of  old,  that  they  loved 
and  served  themselves  in  all  things,  and  sought 
not  purely  the  honour  of  God?  Now  examine 
thyself,  and  see  whether  in  the  eye  of  an  all-seeing 
God,  thou  art  not  a  Pharisee,  and  not  one  of  the 
minor  grade  neither.  For  be  it  known  unto  thee, 
that  in  this  day  there  are  many  Pharisees,  some 
greater  and  others  less,  as  their  lives  plainly  show 
forth. 

When  the  layman  concluded  these  remarks,  the 
Doctor  fell  upon  his  neck  and  kissed  him ;  and 
said  :  "  0  my  dear  son,  it  seems  to  me  that  I  am 
like  the  woman  of  Samaria,  at  Jacob's  well;. for 
verily  thou  hast  opened  to  me  my  hidden  frailties 
and  imperfections. 

"  I  can  therefore  have  no  scruple  in  believing, 
that  Divine  manifestation  has  indeed  made  thee 
become  so  fully  acquainted  w.ith  my  state  and  con- 
dition ;  wherefore  I  beseech  thee,  that  thou  wilt 
suffer  me  to,  look  up  ±o  thee  as  a  father  in  spiritual 
things,  and  receive  me  as  a  son,  and  as  an  unwor- 
thy sinner."  _ 

The  layman  then  replied:  "If  thou  thus  in- 
clinestto  reverse  thy  station  and  mine  also,  I  shall 
feel  no  freedom  to  continue  with  thee;  but  must 
withdraw  and  go  to  my  own  home." 

The  Doctor  begged  of  him  not  to  leave  him, 
adding,  he  would  end-eavour  to  be  more  guarded 
in  future  in  his  expressions  :  "  I  have  made  up  njy 
mind,"  said  he,  "by  and  through  the  grace  of 
God,  to  amend  my  life;  and  I  crave  thy  company 
and  counsel." 

The  layman  then  said :  "  Verily,  it,  is  highly 
necessary  for  thee  to  do  so ;  for  in  the  letter,  ex- 
tensive literature  and  metaphysical  knowledge  and 
acquirements  have  deceived  many,  who  are  in 
great  danger  of  bringiag  upon  themselves  grievous 
suffering  and  anguish  of  spirit,  whenever  they 
come  under  the  purifying  operation  of  the  fire  of 
God's  visitation  upon  them ;  and  others,  it  is  to 
be  ^feared,  will  land  at  last  in  utter  perdition. 
Believe  me,  verily,  that  as  God  endoweth  his  crea- 
ture man  with  reason  and  understanding,  and  a 
portion  of  wisdom,  whereby  he  is  enabled  to  com- 
prehend inuch  of  the  weighty  truths  recorded  in 
the  Holy  Scriptures — and  the  experiences  of  wise 
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and  good  men,  set  forth  and  opened  to  his  view  j 
it  is  not  a  trifling  matter,  if  he  neglects  his 
soul,  and  remains  a  stranger  to  a  due  conformity 
to  the  Divine  will." 

The  Doctor  then  requested  that  the  layman 
would  open  to  him  his  religious  experience,  from 
the  commencement  of  the  work  of  reformation  in 
him,  and  describe  from  step  to  step,  the  way  in 
which  he  had  been  led  into  such  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  a  truly  godly  life. 

The  layman  declined  giving  a  detailed  account; 
saying,  "  that  mankind  are  very  variously  circum- 
stanced ;  the  complexion  and  temperament  of  their 
bodies  and  minds  are  widely  diversified ;  and  the 
Searcher  of  Hearts  extends  the  visitations  of  his 
Holy  Spirit — as  the  apostle  expresses,  by  '  diver 
sity  of  operations;'  bringing  them  into  conviction, 
and  various  conflicts  and  trials  proportionate  to 
their  several  states,  conditions,  wants,  and  abilities 
to  bear.  Wherefore  if  a  person  should  depend 
upon  another's  experience,  or  expect  such  a  de 
scription  might  serve  as  a  model  for  him  to  rely 
on  as  a  guide,  he  will  deceive  himself,  bring  him 
self  into  painful  embarrassment,  and  land  in  dis- 
appointment; for  God  leadeth  the  blind  in  a  way 
they  have  not  known." 

He,  however,  expressed  a  freedom  to  open  to 
the  Doctor  some  of  the  principal  outlines  of  what 
he  had  experienced,  in  the  work  of  regeneration 
He  told  him  that  the  first "efl'ective  help  he  was 
favoured  with  in  the  important  work,  was  extended 
after  the  Lord  had  brought  him  into  a  state  of 
deep  humility  and  abasedness  of  self,  submitting 
his  own  will  to  the  Divine  will ; — he  observed  to 
the  Doctor,  that  previous  to  this,  having  read  some 
accounts  of  the  ancient  fathers,  who  had  obtained 
this  pearl  of  great  price  through  intense  bodily 
mortification,  severe  abstemiousness,  and  putting 
themselves  under  rigid  discipline,  he  adopted  this 
plan,  and  continued  it  until  it  almost  cost  him  his 
life. 

In  a  weak  debilitated  state  of  body,  one  morn 
ing  about  break  of  day,  having  passed  the  night 
in  sore  conflicts,  he  dropped  into  a  doze  of  sleep 
when  he  dreamed  he  heard  a  voice  saying  to 
him:  "Ah  thou  foolish,  self-willed  man;  if  thou 
shouldst  by  thy  rigid,  severe  bodily  mortifications 
shorten  thy  days,  thou  wilt  have  to  answer  for  it 
as  an  act  of  suicide ;  but  if  thou  wilt  submit  thy 
self  to  God,  to  move  and  direct  thy  steps,  thou 
wilt  succeed  far  better  than  thus  to  follow  Satan 
devices." 

He  awoke  in  great  fear — immediately  arose 
and  concluded  he  would  retire  into  the  n'ext  forest 
and  advise  with  a  Hermit  or  Recluse  who  resided 
in  this  forest.  He  did  so,  called  on  the  Recluse 
and  related  his  dream,  desiring  his  counsel. 

The  Recluse  inquired  of  him  how  he  had  con 
ducted  himself  previous  to  this  dream. 

fic  related  the  circumstances  of  his 'severe  mor 
tififiation,  abstemiousness,  and  voluntary  self-de- 
nial, and  the  motives  he  had  therein. 

The  Rcclu.se  then  asked  him  of  whom  he  took 
counsel,  in  his  adopting  tlicse  measures. 

lie  answered;  "  Of  my  own  will  and  good  in- 
tentions." 

The  Recluse  then  replied  :  "  Be  it  known  unto 
thee,  it  has  been  the  devil's  counsel ;  as  thou 
prizcst  thy  life  follow  it  no  longer;  but  submit 
thyself  wholly  to  God,  who  is  a  safe  leader,  and 
infinitely  better  guide  than  thy  own  will  oc  the 
counsel  of  an  enemy." 

I  then  submitted  myself  with  my  whole  heart 
unto  God,  ia  all  my  ways. 

(To  be  c'oDtinned.) 


Fruits  of  Ceylon.  • 
It  is  only  on  the  coast,  or  near  the  large  villages 
nd  towns,  that  fruit-trees  are  found  in  any  per- 
fection. In  the  deepest  jungle,  the  sight  of  a 
single  coco-nut  towering  above  the  other  foliage, 
is,  in  Ceylon,  a  never  failing  landmark  to  intimate 
to  a  traveller  his  approach  to  a  village.  The  na- 
tives have  a  superstition  that  the  coco-nut  will  not 
grow  out  of  the  sound  of  the  human  voice,  and 
will  die  if  the  village  where  it  had  previously 
thrived  becomes  deserted  ;  the  solution  of  the 
mystery  being  in  all  probability  the  superior  care 
and  manuring  which  it  receives  in  such  localities. 
In  the  generality  of  the  forest  hamlets,  there  are 
always  to  be  found  a  few  venerable  tamarind  trees 
of  patriarchal  proportions,  the  ubiquitous  lak, 
with  its  huge  fruitg,  weighing  from  five  to  fifty 
pounds,  (the  largest  eatable  fruit  in  the  world,) 
each  springing  from  the  rugged  surface  of  the 
bark,  and  suspended  by  a  powerful  stalk,  which 
attaches  it  to  the  trunk  of  the  tree.  Lime-trees, 
oranges  and  shaddoks  are  carefully  cultivated  in 
these  little  gardens,  and  occasionally  the  rose-apple 
and  the  cachu-nut,  the  pappaya,  and  invariably 
as  plentiful  a  supply  of  plantains  as  they  find  it 
prudent  to  raise  without  inviting  the  visits  of  the 
wild  elephants,  with  whom  they  are  especial 
favourites. 

These  and  the  bilimbo  and  Guava,  the  latter  of 
which  is  naturalised  in  the  jungle  around  every 
cottage,  are  almost  the  only^-fruits  of  the  country; 
but  the  pine-apple,  the  mango,  the  avocado-pear, 
the  custard-apple,  the  rambutan,  the  fig,  the 
granadilla  and  a  number  of  other  exotics,  are  suc- 
cessfully raised  in  the  gardens  of  the  wealthier 
inhabitants  of  the  towns  and  villages;  and  within 
the  last  few  years  the  peerless  mangustin  of  Ma 
lacca,  the  delicacy  of  which  we  can  imagine  to] 
resemble  that  of  perfumed  snow,  has  been  suc- 
cessfully cultivated. 

With  the  exception  of  the  orange,  the  fruits  of 
Ceylon  have  one  deficiency,  common,  I  apprehend, 
to  all  tropical  countries.  They  are  wantiiig  in 
that-piquancy  which  in  northern  climates  is  attri- 
butable to  the  exquisite  perfection  in  which  the 
sweet  and  aromatic  flavours  are  blended  with  the 
acidulous.  Either  the  acid  is  so  ascendant  as  to 
be  repulsive  to  the  European  palate,  or  the  sac- 
chariue  so  preponderates  as  to  render  Singhalese 
fruit  cloying  and  distasteful. 

Still,  all  other  defects  are  compensated  by  the 
coolness  which  prevades  them ;  and,  under  the 
exhaustion  of  a  blazing  sun,  no  more  exquisite 
physical  enjoyment  can  be  imagined  than  the  chill 
and  fragrant  flesh  of  the  pine-apple,  or  the  abun- 
dant juice  of  the  mango,  which,  when  freshly 
pulled,  feels  as  cool  as  iced  water.  But  the  fru 
must  be  eaten  instantly  ;  even  an  interval  of  a  few 
minutes  after  it  has  been  gathered,  is  sutficientto 
destroy  the  chartn ;  for,  ones  severed  from  the 
stem,  it  rapidly  acquires  the  temperature  of  the 
surrounding  air. 

The  faculty  of  maintaining  a  temperature  below 
(hat  of  the  surrounding  air,  can  only  be  accounted 
for  by  referring  it  to  the  mechanical  process  of 
imbibing  a  continuous  supply  of  fresh  moisture 
from  the  soil,  the  active  transpiration  of  which 
imparts  coolness  to  every  portion  of  the  tree  and 
its  fruit.  Dr.  Hooker,  when  in  the  valley  of  the 
Ganges,  found  the  fresh  milky  juice  of  the  mudar 
to  be  but  72°,  whilst  the  damp  sand  in  {he  bed  of 
the  river  where  it  grew  was  from  1)0°  to  104°. — 
Tennent's  Ceylon. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

.    Unsings  and  Memories. 

GUARD  THE  TONGUE. 

Manifold-«re  the  sins  of  the  tongue.  Manifold 
are  the  times  the  quick  tempered  and  hasty  speaker 
offends  the  little  ones.  In  the  days  of  my  early  man- 
hood, being  in  company  with  an  individual  a  few 
years  older  than  myself,  I  ventured  t«  make  a  plea- 
sant remark  relative  to  som«  of  the  circumstances 
by  which  our  religious  Society  was  then  surrounded. 
The  Friend  was  probably  sufi'ering  from  some  of  the 
maladies  which  irritate  the  nervous  system,  and 
perhaps  attributing  some  inward  twinges  of  pain  to 
my  harmless  words,  made  me  a  very  severe  and 
caustic  return.    It  is  thirty-six  years  ago,  but  I 
have  not  forgotten  the  severe  mental  suffering  I 
endured  on  the  occasion.    Two  things  were  clear 
to  me :  in  the  first  place  the  words  I  had  spoken 
did  not  call  for  a  sharp,  domineering  answer ;  in 
the  second,  if  a  rebuke  was  needed,  he  neither 
from  standing  nor  age  had  any  right  authority  to 
bestow  it.  I  admired  the  general  character  of  the 
young  man  then,  and  I  have  learned  to  love  and 
esteem  him  since — we  having  been  often  brought 
together  on  religious  service — but  I  cannot  avoid 
a  very  peculiarly  unpleasant  feeling  whenever  I 
think  of  the  circumstance.  The  individual  is  now 
eminently  useful  in  the  church,  and  a  naturally 
hasty  temper  being  generaUi/  kept  under  religious 
control,  he  is  known  as  a  pleasant,  courteous, 
kindly  spirited  man,  whose  bright  talents  and 
affable  manners  make  religion  attractive.  Yes,  it 
is  well  to  guard  the*  tongue.    A  proper  guard  by 
that  individual  then,  would  not  only  have  saved 
me  much  painful  feeling,,but  would  have  spared 
me  much  labour  of  mind  in  endeavouring  to  re 
concile  such  remarks  as  he  made,  with  the  charactei 
of  an  honest  sincere  lover  of  the  long-suffering, 
meek,  forgiving  Saviour.    Since  that  day,  I  have 
watched  with  sorrow,  a  permanent  alienation  ol 
affection,  and  the  growth  of  an  unfounded  suspicioc 
of  the  religious  standing  of  former  Friends  spring 
up  in  some  minds,  as  I  believe,  altogether  th( 
"■rowth  of  a  few  quickly  spoken,  inconsiderate 
and  without  doubt  improper  words.    In  thest 
cases,  the  words  have  proved  stumbling  blocks  in 
deed.    May  we  all  more  and  more  guard  the"»out 
letting  of  our  sudden  thoughts  into  words.  Le 
us,  if  we  feel  deeply  on  any  subject,  keep  the  doo 
of  our  lips,  until  we  have  well  examined  what  torn 
of  words  are  prepared  to  issue  forth  on  its  openi 


When  God  is  not  taken  into  the  council,  plans 
will  fail  :  and  when  be  ii  they  must  Bucceed. 


Oh  'tis  an  heavenly  virtue,  when  the  heart  can 
feel  the  sorrows  of  another's  bosom.  It  dignifies 
the  man  !  ^ 


I  was  recently  conversing  with  a  young  man 
and  the  name  of  an  individual  being  mentioned 
he  told  me  that  he  found  it  almost  impossible  fo' 
him  to  feel  any  loving  freedom  with-the  one  spokei 
of.  He  had  been  his  scholar,  and  for  an  act  whicl 
was  a  violation  of  no  rule,  and  embodied  no  warn 
of  respect,  he  was  very  sharply  spoken  to  in  th' 
school,  and  sent  at  its  close  into  the  ^oom  wher 
scholars  were  confined  by  way  of  punisiiment 
The  tone,  the  manner  of  reproof,  and  the  intendd 
punishment  for  that  which  he  thought  no  crime 
made  a  deep  and  unfavourable  impression  on  th 
boy,  which  no  subsequent  intercourse  had  suEScei 
to  allay.  The  young  man  assured  me  that  it  hai 
been  very  difficult  for  him  to  feel  comfortable  ' 
his  old  teacher's  presence,  even  in  social  Intel 
course. 

Whilst  it  is  our  duty  to  strive  to  overcome  fcei 
ings  of  dislike  to  any  one  from  whatever  cau3 
thev  may  have  arisen,  wc  are  bound  to  endeavou 
to  give  no  just  cause  of  offence  by  any  words  c 
our's.  I  have  observed  individuals  who  hav 
thoughtlessly  committed  some  wrong  act,  and  fel 
secret  uneasiness  and  condemnation  therefor,  an 
yet  are  hardly  fully  sensible  of  the  nature  of  th 
evil  which  they  have  done,  seek  to  relieve  thei 
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discomfort  by  sharp  words  to  others.  This  is  not 
the  way  to  obtain  true  comfort.  Bear  your  uneasi 
nass  patiently,  until  prepared  by  the  humbling 
baptisms  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  confess  your  errors, 
and  in  doing  this,  endeavour  to  avoid  casting 
blame  on  any  one  but  your  ownselves.  If  others 
have  done  wrong,  their  errors  will  not  be  laid  to 
leaJ  your  charge  by  Him  who  knoweth  all  things. 

PROVIDENCES  THE  CHILDEEn's  COW  RESTORED. 
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A  recent  traveller  was  shown  a  very  lar^e 
meteoric  stone  in  the  Mineralogical  Cabinet  at 
Vienna,  connected  with  which  the  following  singu- 
lar facts  were  related.  A  man  residing  In  Croatia, 
had  a  large  family  of  young  children  depending 
upon  him.  His  means  were  very  small,  but  he 
possessed  a  good  cow,  which  furnished  almost  all 
the  nourishment  by  which  the  younger  portion  of 
the  household  was  sustained.  At  last,  this  highly 
valued,  much  loved  and  much  needed  animal  died, 
leaving  the  family  disconsolate  and  almost  desti- 
tute. The  poor  afflicted  man  was  inconsolable, 
and  speaking  to  a  religious  friend  on  the  subject, 
he  let  him  know  he  did  not  see  how  his  children 
could  get  along,  as  their  principal  support  was 
talfen  away.  In  his  sorrow  he  seemed  ready  to 
murmur  at  this  dispensation  of  Providence, — but 
his  friend  checked  him,  saying:  "Do  not  do  so, 
prai/  and  work  on,  in  hope  and  trust  Grod  may 
perhaps,  sent!  you  another  cow."  The  niau,  by 
dint  of  hard  work  supported  his  family.  He  had 
faith  in-  the  mercy  of  his  Almighty  Caretaker,  but 
if  he  looked  for  the  other  cow  spoken  of,  without 
doubt  he  thought  it  long  in  coming. 

A  year  of  privation,  we  may  trust  cheerfully 
borne  by  the  poor  man,  passed  away,  when  one 
day  an  immense  round  stone  fell  from  the  air,  and 
struck  the  ground  immediately  before  the  door  of 
his  cottage.  Wheq  the  fright  caused  by  the  in- 
cident had  subsided,  he  felt  the  stone  and  found 
it  quite  hot.  Little  did  he  imagine  that  in  that 
I'istone  was  the  answer,  to  his  prayers  on  behalf  of 
his  children.  So  however  it  proved  !  Convinced 
that  the  stone  could  be  no  common  one,  he  had  it 
hoisted  into  a  cart  and  conveyed  to  a  neighbour- 
s"|ing  town.  There  it  was  recognized  as  meteoric, 
and  being  sent  to  Vienna,  tlie  emperor  purchased 
it  of  the  poor  man,  paying  him  for  it  five  hundred 
florins,  whiclr  would  have  procured  for  him  a 
number  of  cows.  W[iilst  thankfully  looking  up 
to  his  Heavenly  Father  as  the  giver  of  every  good 
gift,  he  without  doubt  felt  rejoiced  that  instead  of 
the  cow  he  had  asked  for  his  children,  he  had  re- 
ceived a  stone. 


could  have  no  cheaper,  or  the  ric^  no  better  fteat, 
used  to  make  pottage  of  them,  boiling  them  down 
therein.  Several  natural  causes  were  assigned 
hereof.  *  *  *  However,  the  cause  of  causes  was 
Divine  Prckidence." 

There  were,  without  doubt,  divers  other  pious 
persons  beside  Euller,  shut  yp  in  Exeter  at  that 
time, — children  also,  and  many  simple,  ignorant 
persons,  who,  in  a  spiritual  sense,  could  hardly 
"  discerh  between  their  right  hand  and  their  left," 
and  He  who  spared  Ninevah  of  old, — who  caused 
quails  and  manna  to  fall  around  the  camp  of  his 
hungry  Israel  in  the_ wilderness, — who  bade  even 
ravens  nainister  to  the  necessity  of  his  prophet 
Elijah,  saw  meet,  in  his  preserving  providence,  to 
cause  the  famine  in  Exeter  to  be  stayed  by  the 
larks. 


LARKS  SENT  TO  THE  STARVING. 


Thomas  Fuller,  that  ancient,  quaint,  witty,  re- 
ligious writer,  relates  the  following  interesting 
circumstance  which  occurred  at  the  city  of  Exeter 
in  England,  in  the  year  1643.  He  was  himself  a 
"j^jjj  witness  of^the  transaction  which  he  records,  and 
we  give  the-narcative  in  his  own  words: 

When  the  city  of  Exeter  was  besieged  by 
the  'Parliamentary  forces,  so'that  only  the  south 
J  side  thereof  towards  the  sea,  was  open  unto  it,  in- 
credible numbers  of  larks  were  found  in  that  open 
quarter,  for  multitudes,  like  quails  in  the  wilder- 
ness, though  blessed  be  God  unlike  them  both  in 
jcause  and  efl'ect,  as  not  desired  \^ith  man's  destruc- 
tion, nor  sent  with  God's  anger,  as  appeared  by 
their  safe  digestioa  into  wholesome  nourishment: 
hereof  1  was  an  eye  and  mouth  witness.  I  will 
save  my  credit  in  not  conjecturing  any  number, 
knowing  that  therein,  though  I  should  stoop  be- 
neath the  truth,  I  should  mount  above  belief. 
They  were  as  fat  as  plentiful;  so  that,  being  sold 
for  two  pence  a  dozen  and  under,  the  poor,  who 


A  MISTAKfE  PROVIDENTIALLY  DIRECTED. 

Various  are  the  ways  by  which  an  All-wise, 
All-iiirecting  Providence  ministers  to  the  necessi- 
ties of  his  poor.  A  recent  ferpale  writer  gives  a 
narrative  which  strikingly  exemplifies  one  way 
in  which  the  Lord  accomplishes  his  purposes  of 
mercy  and  love.  She  had  been  attracted  by  the 
appearance  of  an  interesting  little  lame  girl  who 
sold  candy,  and  had  sometimes  bought  it  of  her. 
The  child  appeared  poor,  and  her  stock  was  small. 
One  day  the  writer  passing  along  met  the  little 
girl,  who  was  accompanied  by  her  mother,  a  per- 
son of  a  very  sad,  anxious  countenance,  and  a 
bright  little  baby  brother,  who  could  just  walk 
along.  Pleased  with  the  appearance  of  the  little 
one,  she  took  out  her  purse,  and  taking  out  a 
penny,  she  gave  it  to  the  child  and  passed  on  her 
way.  On  reaching  her  own  residence,-she  found 
that  a  half  a  crown  which  she  had  in  her  purse 
when  she  started,  and  whfch  she  had  not  spent 
was  missing,  and  with  all  her  thinking  she  could 
not  imagine  what  had  become  of  it.  Finally  she 
dismissed  the  conjecture,  as  to  where  she  could 
have  dropped  it,  from  her  mind,  hoping  that  who 
ever  found  it,  it  might  do  them  some  good. 

Two  months  after  her  loss,  in  passing  the  place 
where  she  had  seen  the  little  candy  girl,  her 
mother  and  little  brother,  she  found  the  two  former 
standing  by  a  small  table,  nicely  spread  with  candy, 
apples,  and  some  other  eatables.  The  girl  beheld 
her  coming,  and  recognizing  her,  ran  to  welcome 
her,  and  the  mother  warmly  expressed  her  grati- 
tude to  her  for  the  help  given  in  "  that  day  of  my 
reat  trouble."  The  writer  was  astonished  at  the 
warmth  of  feeling  manifested,  until  she  found  that 
in  taking  out  the  penny,  she  had  without  noticing 
it,  taken  out  the  half  crown,  and  placed  both  in 
the  child's  hand.  The  grateful  mother,  in  ex- 
plaining her  condition  on  the  day  in  which  her 
child  had  received  the  gift,  said  her  children  had 
had  nothing  to  eat,  that  she  had  left  her  eldest 
child  at  home  laying  on  the  floor,  and  crying  with 
hunger.  It  was  the  day  of  the  family's  very  great 
want.  The  half  crown  had  kept  her  children  from 
starving,  and  they  had  been  enabled  to  procure 
the  little  table;  and  although  they  did  not  sell 
much,  yet  they  had  supported  themselves,  and 
had  been  better  ofi"  since.  On  hearing  these  par- 
ticulars, the  uninteuHonal  donor  said  to  herself, 
"  This  is  the  way  my  half  crown  went :  God  needed 
it  to  supply  the  wants  of  his  poor  suffering  ones." 
"  It  was  one  of  these  beautiful  providences,  often 
unseen  and  unnoticed  by  us,  of  which  the  world 
is  st)  full."  "The  cries  of  that  sufl"ering  family 
had  reached  his  ear,  and  in  Infinite  Wisdom  he 
came  to  their  relief." 


In  faith,  we  call  that  a  happy  enterprise  which 
is  sure  of  a  successful  issue,  though  it  be  painfully 
toilsome  in  its  progress. 


Deafness. — The  following  curious  case  of  a  euro 
of  deafness  is  published  by  the   Cosmos: — A 
gentleman,  afflicted  with  that  complaint,  went  a 
short  time  ago  to  inspect  a  tubular  bridge  now 
under  construction  across  the  Seine  at  Orival, 
near  Olboeuf,  for  the  passage  of  the  Serquigny  and 
Rouen  Railway.    Having  expressed- a  desire  to 
visit  tha  foundations  of  that  extraordinary  struc- 
ture, he  was  introduced  into  a  subterranean  cham- 
ber, called  the  air  sluice,  where  the  rubbish  drawn 
from  the  bed  of  the  river  is  thrown.    This  air 
sluice  at  certain  times  receives  air  compressed  to 
two  atmospheres  and  a  half,  in  order  to  establish 
the  balance  between  its  own  atmosphere  and  that 
of  the  tube.    The  visitor  having  entered,  and  the 
door  being  closed,  a  cock  communicating  with  the 
reservoir  of  air  was  turned,  and  the  compressed 
air  rushed  out  with  a  loud  hiss.    The  walls  of  the 
chamber,  covered  with  thick  iron  plates,  vibrated 
'ike  thin  sheet  iron.    The  visitor  felt  a  strange 
tension  in  his  ears,-  he  breathed  heavily,  and  was 
obliged  to  make  great  efi"orts  to  diminish  the  vio- 
lence with  which  the  compressed  air  penetrated 
into  his  nostrils.    In  the  course  of  four  or  five 
minutes,  the  balance  between  the  two  mediums 
was  attained,  and  he  could  breathe  freely  in  the 
highly  compressed  atmosphere  in  which  he  was. 
At  the  same  time,  to  his  astonishment,  his  deaf- 
ness had  completely  ceased.    He  heard  the  whis- 
pers of  his  companions,  and  this  state  lasted  about 
five  hours  after  he  had  left  the  place,  when  his 
deafness  returned.  On  communicating  this  strange 
result  to  the  engineer,  the  latter  told  him  that 
while  employed  under  the  engineer  who  built  the 
bridge  of  Kehl  over  the  Rhine,  he  had  two  men 
under  his  orders,  who  were  completely  deaf,  and 
whose  business  it  was  frequently  to  enter  the  re- 
servoirs of  compressed  air.    On  the  very  first  day 
these  workmen  experienced  the  same  eflfect  already 
described :  their  deafness  disappearing,  but  return- 
ing after  some  hours.    But  on  the  s'econd  day  the 
beneficial  efl'ect  lastedjonger,  and  went  on  increas- 
ing in  duration  until  the  thirtieth  or  thirty-second 
day,  when  they  were  radically  cured,  as  the  engi- 
neer found  eighteen  months  later,  when  he  met 
with  the  same  men  again.    From  this  singular 
fact  it  would  appear  that  if  a  strong  atmospheric 
pressure  could  be  repeatedly  applied  to  the  ears  in 
cases  of  deafness,  a  cure  might  be  efl'ected. — Paris 
Galignani. 

The  Preaching  of  George  Fox. — Not  only  waa 
he  frequently  engaged  in  opening  the  doctrines  of 
the  christian  faith,  in  a  clear  and  convincing  man- 
ner, but  having  a  sense  and  discernment  given 
him  of  God  respecting  the  state  of  his  auditory, 
he  spake  to  them  under  the  leading  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  very  pertinently,  to  their  admiration  and 
convincement,  an  instance  of  which  was  related 
by  an  ancient  woman  Friend  as  follows :  viz., 
"  And  now,  Friends,  I  will  tell  you  how  I  was  first 
convinced.  I  was  a  young  lass  at  that  time,  and 
lived  in  Dorsetshire,  when  George  Fox  came  to 
that  county;  and  he  having  appointed  a  meeting, 
to  which  people  generally  flocked,  I  went  among 
the  rest;  and  ia  my  going  along  the  road,  this 
query  arose, in  my  mind;  'What  is  that  I  feel 
which  condstnneth  me  when  I  do  evil,  and  justi- 
fieth  me  when  I  do  well  ?  What  is  it  V  In  this 
state  I  went  to  the  meeting.  It  was  a  large  gather- 
ing, and  George  Fox  rose  up  with  these  words : 
Who  art  thou  that  queriest  in  thy  mind,  what  is 
it  which  I  feel,  which  condemneth  me  when  I  do 
evil,  and  justifieth  me  when  I  do  well  ?  I  will  tell 
thee  what  it  is.  L»'!  He  that  formeth  the  moun- 
tains and  createth  the  wind,  and  declareth  unto 
man  what  is  his  thoughts ;  that  maketh  the  morn- 
ing darkness,  and  tveadeth  upon  the  high  places 
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of  the  earth ;  the  Lord,  the  God  of  Hosts  is  his 
name.  It  is  He,  by  his  Spirit,  that  condemneth 
thee  for  evil,  and  justifieth  thee  when  thou  dost 
well.  Keep  under  its  dictates,  and  it  will  be  thy 
preserver  to  the  end.'  "  To  this  narrative  the 
ancient  Friend  added,  "  It  was  the  truth,  the  very 
truth,  and  I  have  never  departed  from  it. — Me- 
moirs of  George  Fox. 


may  not  at  first  appreciate  the  greatness  of  the 
boon  which  has  been  given  them,  though  they 
may  be  misled  in  regard  to  its  objects  by  their 
priests  and  leaders,  will,  in  the  end,  discover  that 
they  are  freemen,  and  ascribe  the  beneficence  to 
its  proper  source.  They  will  recognise  the  Russian 


government  as  the  author  of  a  change  which  has 


For  "The  Friend." 

Emancipation  in  Poland. 

When  the  mind  is  saddened  with  the  contem- 
plation of  the  miseries  and  crimes  of  war,  and 
compelled  to  admit,  that,  not  only  are  "  the  dark 
places  of  the  earth  the  habitations  of  cruelty,"  but 
that  in  the  most  enlightened  of  the  nations  calling- 
themselves  by  the  lledeemer's  name,  oppression 
and  wickedness,  which  his  pure  law  condemn,  still 
prevail  to  a  sorrowful  extent,  it  is  cheering  to 
witness  every  indication  of  progress  from  darkness 
to  light,  every  step  tending  to  ameliorate  the  con- 
dition of  the  down-trodden  aud  oppressed.  A 
memorable  event  of  this  kind  has  been  the  late 
peaceful  emancipation  of,  the  many  millions  of 
serfs  in  Russia.  The  same  just  and  beneficent 
measure  has  also  been  extended  by  the  Russian 
government  to  the  serfs  of  Poland.  We  find  the 
following  remarks' on  this  interesting  subject  in  a 
late  journal : 

"A  ukase  of  the  Czar  of  Russia  is  published  in 
the  latest  continental  papers,  ordering  a  complete 
and  thorough  emancipation  of  the  peasants  of 
Poland.  In  its  general  provisions  it  resembles 
the  measure  which  was  last  year  adopted  for  the 
release  of  the  Russian  serfs,  but  it.surpasses  that 
in  the  extent  and  thoroughness  with  which  it  per- 
forms the  work.  On  the  15th  of  April,  of  this 
year,  it  is  declared  that  every  peasant  in  Poland 
shall  become  the  possessor  of  all  the  land  and  the 
buildings  upon  it  which  he  holds  from  his  feudal 
superior,  or  the  lord  of  the  manor,  and  cultivates. 
On  the  same  day  he  is  exempted  from  the  per- 
sonal services  which  he  has  hitherto  owed  to  the' 
owner  of  fhe  land.  For  these  privileges  he  is  to 
pay  to  the  government  a  small  sum,  which  the 
government  pledges  itself  to  hand  over  to  the 
former  proprktors  as  a  compensation  for  any  losses 
they  may  incur  by  the  change. 

"This,  it  will  be  seen,  is  a  sweeping  change, 
amounting  to  a  social  revolution.  'The  peasant,' 
•  says  the  Berlin  VoUcs-Zeituvg,  '  is  henceforth  no 
longer  a  servant  of  the  land-owner,  who  has  a  right 
to  dispose  of  his  time,  work  and  person,  and  his 
family,  as  he  likes,  but  will  be  his  own  master, 
and  subject  only  to  the  state  and  its  laws.  The 
ofi&cers  of  the  police  and  justice  will  no  longer  be- 
long to  the  land-owners,- as  the  people  will  have 
a  right  to  elect  local  officials  from  amongst  them- 
selves. Peasants  who  hitiierto  have  held  no  land 
will  be  provided  with  it  by  the  government.  In 
a  word,  the  ukase  makes  such  a  thorougii  and  ex- 
tensive social  revolution  as  the  most  radical  revo- 
lutionists would  scarcely  have  made.  The  Polish 
peasant  henceforth  will  not  only  be  more  free  than 
the  Mecklenborg  pca.sants,  but  with  respect  to 
police  arrangements  and  common  riglit  he  will  be 
more  independent  of  the  owner  of  the  soil  than 
the  peasants  in  tiie  Prussian  provinces.' 

*'  How  far  the  insurrection  may  have  prompted 
this  step  it  is  impossible  to  say;  whether  it  has 
been  done  to  set  the  peasants  against  the  nobles, 
who  are  responsible  for  the  late  outbreaks,  or 
whether  it  comes  in  only  as  a  sequence  of  the 
policy  pursued  in  the  empire  itself,  it  is  equally 
fatal  to  the  political  supremacy  of  the  class.  Facts 
are  decisive  in  the  history  of  the  world,  whatever 
the  motives  that  may  have  brought  them  about. 
The  liberated  cultivators  of  the  soil,  though  they 


relieved  them  from  many  grievous  burdens,  en- 
dowed them  with  important  political  privileges, 
and  raised  their  social  value  and  estimation." 


NO  CROSS,  NO  CROWN.  . 

No  cross,  no  crown  ! 
No  cloud  to  shadow  o'er  our  pathway  here, 
No  sunlight  everlasting  for  us  there  ; 

No  joy  to  come  1 

No  cross,  no  crown  I 
No  "  armor"  on  to  meet  the  conflict  here, 
No  "  palms  of  victory"  to  greet  us  there  ; 
No  mourning  here,  no  songs  of  joy  to  share 

Around  the  throne. 

No  cross,  no  crown! 
For  every  sorrow  that  our  hearts  now  bear, 
For  every  thorn  that  wounds,  for  every  care, 
Thwe  is  a  bliss  laid  up — a  wondrous  share 

In  that  bright  home. 

No  cross,  no  crown  ! 
Hereafter  will  the  brightest  pleasure  know, 
The  heart  that  bears  the  heaviest  weight  of  woe, 
Where  rest  and  joy,  and  peace  eternal  flow, 

Through  Christ  the  Son. 

No  cross,  no  crown  I  " 
'Tis  only  for  a  little  while  that  we 
Must  walk  so  burdened;  even  now  we  see 
The  shining  crown  awaiting  us,  when  we 

The  cross  lay  down. 

No  cross,  no  crown  1 
And  He  who  bore  the  darkest,  heaviest  cross, 
Without  one  stain  of  sin  or  earthly  dross. 
Metes  out  with  gentleness  each  gain  or  loss. 

To  save  His  own. 

No  cross,  no  crown  I 
The  way  is  rough,  but  we  are  not  alone  ;  i 
For  He  who  once  the  same  dark  path  has  gone, 
Goes  now  with  us;  and  he  will  not  disown 

The  weakest  one. 


Centenarians  in  France. — A  statistical  return 
gives  the  number  of  centenarians  who  died  in 
France  in  18G3.  The  nuiuber  is  19,  of  vrhich  18 
were  in  the  departments  and  one  in  Paris;  the 
latter,  the  Count  de  Dreux,  who  lived  to  the  age 
of  104.  Some  centenarians,  however,  still  remain. 
Chalons  possesses  Colonel  Marechal,  born  at  Lyons 
in  1763  ;  therfe  is  obc  at  St.  Martin  de  Beaupreau 
(Maine-et- Loire),  and  another,  a  farmer,  at  Poite- 
viniere  (same  department.)  At  Paris  there  is  a 
soldier  named  Gallot,  aged  106,  who  still  goes 
with  his  wife,  aged  104,  to  receive  his  pension  at 
the  Ministry  of  War.  A  woman,  aged  106j  also 
appeared  recently  as  a  witness  at  the  Sixth  Cham- 
ber of  Correctional  Police,  and  another,  a  canti- 
nirre,  aged  117  years,  living  in  the  Rue  Haute- 
ville,  broke  her  leg  recently,  and  the  surgeons  ex- 
press the  hope  of-^curing  her,  in  consequence  of 
her  strong  constitution.  Of  the  centenarians  who 
died  abroad,  one  in  Canada,  and  another  at  Oran, 
had  reached  the  age  of  120. — Paris  Galignani's 
Messenger. 


"  I  believe  it  will  be  well  to  record  what  oc- 
curred to  me  in  meeting  this  morning  f6r  my  future 
instruction,  as  an  instance  or  illustration  of  that 
gracious  declaration  of  our  blessed  Lord  when 
personally  on  earth,  'Ask,  and  ye  shall  receive.' 
During  the  fore-part  of  the  meeting,  having  felt 
for  a  considerable  time  exceedingly  drowsy,  inso-  ^ 
much  that  I  hardly  knew  how  to  keep  my  eyes  ^ 
open,  and  was  in  danger  of  falling  asleep,  1  was  at 
length  led  to  petition  the  Lord  on  my  own  behalf; 
when,  to  my  surprise,  (faithless  creature  that  I 
am.)  I  was  immediately  and  thoroughly  roused 
and  awakened,  and  did  not  again,  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  sitting,  feel  any  inclination  to  go 
to  sleep." 

The  Gutta-Percha  Tree. — The  tree  called  the  ' 
Isonandra  Gutta,  which  furnishes  the  gutta-percha,  | 
is  a  native  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  and  the  ad- 
jacent lands.  A  few  years  since,  this  substance, 
now  of  such  widely  extended  use  was  totally  un- 
known in  Europe,  for,  though  from  time'  immem- 
orial the  Malays'  employed  it  for  making  the ' 
handles  of  their  hatchets  and  creases,  it  was  only 
in  the  year  1843,  that  —  Montgomery,  an  English 
surgeon,  having  casually  become  acquainted  with 
its  valuable  properties  sent  an  account  of  it,  with 
samples,  to  the  Royal  Society,  for  which  he  re- 
ceived its  gold  medal.  The  fame  of  the  new  arti- 
cle spread  rapidly  throughout  the  world  ;  science 
and  speculation  seized  upon  it  with  equal  eager- 
ness ;  it  was  immediately  analyzed,  studied,  and 
tried  in  every  possible  way,  so  that  it  is  now  as 
well  known  and  as  extensively  used  as  if  it  had 
been  in  our  possession  for  centuries.  The  Ison- 
andra Gutta  is  a  large  high  tree,  with  a  dense 
crown  of  rather  small  dark  green  leaves,  and  a 
round  smooth  trunk.  The  white  blossoms  change 
into  a  sweet  fruit,  containing  an  oily  substance  fit 
for  culinary  use.  The  wood  is  soft,  spongy,  and 
contains  longitudinal  cavities  filled  with  brown 
strips  of  gutta-percha.  The  original  method  of 
the  Malays,  for  collecting  the  resin,  consisted  in 
felling  the  tree,  which  was  then  placed  in  a  slant- 
ing position  so  as  to  enable  the  exuding  fluid  t) 
be  collected  in  the  banana  leaves.  This  barbarous 
proceeding,  which,  from  the  enormous  demand 
that  suddenly  arose  for  the  gutta,  would  soon  have 
brought  the  rapidly  rising  trade  to  a  suicidal  end, 
fortunately  became  known  before  it  was  too  late, 
and  the  resin  is  now  gathered. in  the  same  manner 
as  caoutchouc,  by  making  incisions  in  the  bark 
with  a  chopping  knife,  collecting  the  thin,  white, 
milky  fluid  exuding  in  large  vessels,  and  allowing 
it  to  evaporate  in  the  sun,  or  over  the  fire.  The 
solid  residuum,  which  is  the  gutta-percha-of  com- 
merce, is  finally  softened  in  hot  water,  and  pressed 
into  the  form  of  slabs  or  flat  pieces,  generally  a 
foot  broad,  a  foot  and  half  long,  and  three  inches 
thick.  Gutta  perclia  has  many  properties  in  com- 
mon with  caoutchouc,  being  completely  insoluble 
in  water,  tenacious  but  not  elastic,  and  an  ex- 
tremely bad  conductor  of  caloric  and  electricity. 
The  uses  of  guttarpercha,  as  is  well  known,  are 
manifold.  It  serves,  among  other  purposes  for  the 
insulation  of  telegraphic  wires  in  submarine  cables; 
and  also  for  water-pipes ;  for  vessels  fit  for  the  re- 
ception of  alkaline  or  acid  liquids,  which  would 
corrode  metal  or  wood;  for  surgical  implements, 
for  boxes,  baskets,  and  combs;  and  a  variety  of 
other  articles.  * 


Selected  for  "The  Friend." 

We  select  the  following  from  a  short  account  of 
Charles  Richard.son,  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  who 
deceased  Third  month,  1846.  The  extract  which 
is  given  from  his  private  memoranda,  was  written 
about  two  years  previous  to  this  date,  when  seven- 
teen years  of  age. 


Tlie  New  Iron  Railroad  Bridge  over  the  Ohio 
at  Stoubenviile,  will  bd  1,890  feet  long,  have  eight 
spans  90  feet  above  the  water,  four  of  225  feet, 
three  of  310  feet,  and  one  of  820  feet.  The 
aggregate  weight  is  estimated  at  28,385  tuns,  or 
5,670,000  pounds. 


THE  FRIEND. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

Extracts  from  the  Writings  of  William  Sell. 

.  (Continued  from  page  264.) 

"And  SO  this  reformation  is  like  that  reforma- 
tion  of  the  scribes  and  pharisees,  notorious  hypo- 
crites, who  made  clean  only  the  outside  of  the  cup 
and  platter;  leaving  them  all  filthy  and  unclean 
within  :  and  whited  over  sepulcres,  to  make  them 
beautiful  outwardly,  when  inwardly  they  are  full 
of  rottenness  and  corruption.  Matt,  xxiii.  25.  So 
civil  ecclesiastical  reformation  makes  a  man  clean 
outwardly,  with  an  outward  confession  of  faith,  &c., 
when  inwardly  he  is  all  fikhy  through  unbelief; 
and  whites  him  over  with  a  few  handsome  forms 
of  worship,  when  inwardly  he  is  full  of  ignorance 
of  God,  and  atheism. 

"  Now  if  any  ask.  But  must  there  be  no  change 
of  outward  things  in  the  reformation  of  the  gospel  ? 
I  answer,  yes ;  an  outward  change  that  flows  from 
an  inward;  but  not  an  outward  chan|fe  without 
an  inward ;'  much  less  an  outward  change  to  en- 
force an  inward." 

"Again  :  gospel  reformation  reforms  sin  wholly, 
as  well  as  the  man  :  it  reforms  all  sin  whatsoever: 
<  I  will  turn  my  hand  upon  thee,  (saith  God  by 
this  gospel-reformation,)  and  will  purely  purge 
away  thy  dross,  and  take  away  all  thy  tin.-"  Isaiah 
25.  It  reforms  a  man,  not  only  of  outward  sins 
but  of  inward.  It  reforms  him  of  those  sins  that 
seldom  come  forth  into  the  view  of  the  World,  as 
atheism,  ignorance  of  God,  pride,  vain  glory,  self- 
iJ  seeking,  hypocrisy,  carnal-mindedness,  and  all  the 
evil  desires  of  the  fleshy  and  of  the  mind.  Yea, 
it  doth  not  only  reform  all  evil  things  in  us,  but 
all  imperfect  things;  doing  away  imperfect  things 
by  the  coming  of  perfect  things  ;  doing  away  our 
own  strength,  by  the  coming  in  of  God's  strength; 
and  our  own  wisdom  and  righteousness,  by  the 
coming  in  of  God's  wisdom  and  righteousness. 

"  But  now,  civil  ecclesiastical  reformation  re- 
forms sin  by  the  halves,  as  well  as  the  man ;  and 
so  only  reforms  outward  and  gross  sins,  such  as 
run  into  the  eyes  of  the  world,  which  are  the  least 
by  a  thousand  times,  of  the  evils  that  a  man  hath 
and  acts ;  but  the  greatest  part  of  sin  it  still  leaves 
within  as  it  was." 

"And  thus  you  see  what  gospel-reformation  is, 
and  how  qualified ;  whereby  you  see  it  cleafrly  dif- 
ferenced from  civil  ecclesiastical .  reformation. 
And  oh  that  that  prophecy  might  be  fulfilled, 
'  the  eyes  of  them  that  see  shall  fiot  be  dim,  and 
the  ears  of  them  that  hear  shall  hearken.'  Isai. 
xxxii.  3. 

"  To  whose  hand  this  work  of  reformation  is 
committed. 

"  Now  that  is  only  to  Jesus  Christ,  the  great 
and  only  magistrate  in  the  kingdom  of  God;  and 
who  only  is  to  do  all  that  is  done  in  the  church  of 
God.  *  *  *  * 

"  If  the  church  be  to  be  reaeemed,  Christ  must 
redeem  it ;  if  it  be  to  be  governed,  Christ  must 
govern  it;  if  it  be  to  be  saved,  Christ  must  save 
it :  All  that  is  to  be  done  in  the  church  of  God, 
Christ  only  is  to  do  it,  and  so  among' other  things 
to  reform  it;  that  is  to  wash  it;  sanctifj'  it,  purify 

it." 

"  This  work  of  reformation  is  only  suitable  to, 
ill  and  convenient  for  Christ  the  head,  as  having  so 
jenl!  near  and  dear  interest  in  the  church  his  body. 
And  so  he  is  full  of  love  and  bowels,  and  tender 
compassions  to  the  church :  tie  will  not  deal 
roughly,  ruggedly,  and  boisterously  with  the  saints; 
ii(  he  will  not  grieve  them,  and  vex  them,  and  op- 
leigl  press  them,  and  crush  them  in  pieces :  but  he 
being  their  head,  will  deal  meekly  and  gently  with 
them  ;  '  He  will  not  break  the  bruised  reed,  nor 
quench  the  smoking  flax.'  When  he  is  reforming 
the  sins  and  corruptions  of  the  faithful,  be  deals 
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with  them  in  the  very  love  and  goodness  of  God, 
and  will  not  put  them  to  more  sorrow  than  needs 
must;  and  when  he  must  needs  put  them  to  sor- 
row in  the  flesh  (for  flesh  cannot  choose  but  mourn 
to  part  with  itself  utterly  in  this  reformation)  yet 
he  is  present  with- the  comforts  of  his  Spirit;  and 
when  he  hath  smitten  them  is  ready  to  heal  them, 
and  to  bind  them  up  as  soon  as  he  hath  broken 
them.  He  deals  with  every  christian  in  this  re- 
formation, as  tenderly  as  a  man  doth  with  one  of 
his  own  members,  that  is  in  grief  and  aiiguish; 
he  regards  and  handles  him  as  his  own  body,  as 
his  own  flesh.  And  so  the  reformation  of  Christ 
is  altogether  for  edification  and  not  at  all  for  de- 
struction :  for  it  is  his  own  body  he  reforms,  and 
so  doth  it  with  the  love  of  the  head. 

"  But  when  strangers,  whose  the  church  is  not, 
set  upon  reforming  it,  what  havoc  do  they  make 
of  the  church  of  God  !  how  do  they  wound,  and 
threaten,  and  punish,  and  destroy  it !  and  have  no 
regard  at  all  to  the  weak,  infirm,  sorrowful  saints 
that  are  wrestling  with  many  doubts,  fears,  agonies, 
corruptions  and  temptations,  till  they  are  over- 
taken with  the  very  shadow  of  death.  How  do 
they  persecute  them  that  are  already  smitten,  and 
grieve  them  more  that  are  already  wounded! 

"'The  loftiness  of  man  shall  be  bowed  down, 
and  the  haughtiness  of  men  shall  be  made  low, 
and  the  Lord  alone  shall  be  exaited.'  Isaiah  ii.  17. 
Now  what  is  the  loftiness  and  haughtiness  of  men, 
but  the  power,  wisdom,  and  righteousness  of  men  ? 
And  all  this,  saith  the  Lord,  shall  be  bowed  down, 
and  laid  low  ;*and  the  Lord  alone  shall  be  exalted; 
that  is,  Christ  alone,  who  is  the  power,  wisdom, 
and  righteousness  of  God  :  and  that  in  the  day  of 
the  church's  reformation,  as  well  as  in  the  day  of 
the  church's  redemption.  And  thus  you  see  that 
Christ  is  the  reformer  of  the"  church,  his  body, 
which  is  the  city  and  kingdtfm  of  God." 

"The  first  means  whereby  Christ  reforms  the 
church,  is  the  word. 

"  By  this  Christ  doth  all  that  ever  lie  doth  in 
his  kingdom  :  by  this, he  calls  and  rejects;  by  this 
he  binds  and  looseth;  by  this  he  comforts  and 
terrifies  ;  by  this  he  enlightens  and  makes  blind ; 
by  this  he  kills  and  quickens;  by  this  he  saves 
and  damns ;  and  all  that  ever  he  doth  in  this  king- 
dom, he  doth  by  his  word,  and  without  this  he 
doth  nothing  of  all  that  he  doth.  Christ  doth  all 
in  his  kingdom  by  the  word'^ply;  but  anti-christ 
doth  all  things  without  the  word,  even  by  the  de- 
crees and  constitutions  of  men.  - 

"  Now  as  Christ  doth  all  other  things  in  the 
church  by  the  word,  so  he  reforms  too.  '  Now  are 
ye  clean  through  the  word  that  I  have  spoken 
unto  you;'  All  the  powers  in  the  world  cannot 
reform  the  church  as  the  word  of  God  can  do ;  for 
this  is  'quick  and  powerful,  and  sharper  than  any 
two-edged  sword,  piercing  even  to  the  dividing 
asunder  of  Soul  and  spirit,  and  of  the  joints  and 
marrow,  and  is  a  diseerner  of  the  thoughts  and 
intent  of  the  heart/  and  doth  change  and  renew, 
and  reform  all. 

"And  therefore,  Christ,  when  he  comes  to  re- 
form the  church,  comes  with  no  worldly  power  or 
weapons,  but  only  with,  the  word  in  his  mouth ; 
yea,  though  God  set  him  king  upon  his  holy  hill 
of  Zion,  yet  he  reforms  not  by  outward  power,  but 
by  preaching  ;  saying,  '  I  will  declare  the  decree : 
the  Lord  hath  said  unto  me^-Thou  art  my  Son ; 
this  day  have  I  begotten  thee."  And  again,  '  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  me,  for  he  hath  anointed 
me  to  preach  the  gospel.'  And  again,  'the  Re- 
deemer shall  come  to  Zion;'  and  then  follows  the 
covenant  of  God  with  the  Redeemer,  '  My  word 
shall  never  depart  out  of  thy  mouth ;'  and  in  Psal 
xlv.  the  church  saith  by  the  Spirit  to  Christ, 
'  Ride  on  prosperously  in  the  wqrd  of  truth,  meek 


ness,  and  righteousness,  which  is  the  woi"d  of  the 
gospel." 

\  (To  be  continued.) 


[We  have  been  furnished  wfth  the  following  let- 
ter and  circular  for  publication  in  "  The  Friend."] 
15  Brdkswick  Street. 

Liverpool,  23d  March,  1864. 

Marmaduke  C.  Cope,  Esq., 

No.  1312  Filbert  Street,  Philadelphia. 
Dear  Sir  : — By  the  annexed  circular,  you  will 
perceive  that  an  efl'ort  is  being  made  in  this  town 
tor  the  relief  of  your  distressed  freedmen.  It  is 
hoped  that  this  expression  of  sympathy  will  not 
be  unacceptable  to  the  friends  of  freedom  on  your 
side  of  the  ocean.  At  a  meeting  of  the  commit- 
tee, held  on  5th  instant,  it  was  resolved  :  "  That 
the  distribution  of  the  funds  raised  in  Liverpool, 
be  made  through  the  agency  of  the  Society  of 
Friends;  their  action  during  the  Irish  famine  of 
1846-7-8,  having  demonstrated  that  they  are 
likely  to  prove  both  the  most  efficient  and  most 
economic  agents  in  such  a  benevolent  work." 
Will  you  kindly,  in  accordance  with  this  resolu- 
tion, induce  your  Philadelphia  Friends'  Com- 
mittee, to  undertake  to  distribute  the  funds  ?  It 
may  be  employed  by  them  at  their  discretion 
whenever  they  think  it  can  be  most  usefully  dis- 
pensed in  assisting  the  distressed.  Please  draw 
on  receipt  of  this  for  £500,  (five  hundred  pounds 
sterling,)  at  three  days  sight,  payable  in  London, 
upon  Messrs.  W.  Watson  &  Co.  of  this  tQwn,  and 
apply  the  amount  in  the  manner  indicated  above. 
(State  on  the  bill  :  "  For  account  of  Freedmen's 
Aid  Fund.") 

Yours,  faithfully, 

Robert  Trimble,  ■)         o  > 

ThOS.  R.ARNOTT,  j^^"-^^^-*- 

[circular.] 

Liverpool,  February  2'7,  1864. 

Owing  to  the  war  now  in  progress  in  the 
United  States,  a  great  amount  of  suffering  has 
been  entailed  upon  multitudes  of  the  negro  race 
in  that  country.  It  has  been  computed  that  bef- 
hind  the  United  States  armies,  at  least  half  a  mil- 
lion of  persons,  lately  held  in  slavery,  are  now 
free.  The  state  of  dependence  in  which  they  had 
been  from  birth,  has  been  suddenly  and  unexpect- 
edly exchanged  for  freedom.  Thi»-in  itself  will, 
no  doubt,  ultimately  eventuate  in  good;  but  in 
the  meantime,  owing  to  the  sudden  and  violent 
disruption  of  former  ties,  and  owing  to  the  fact 
that  no  means  could  be  taken  beforehand  to  pro- 
vide for  their  necessities,  either  upon  their  own 
part  or  that  of  others,  destitution  to  a  sad  extent 
has  accompanied  freedom.  Daily,  hundreds  of 
'men,  women  and  children  augment  the  number 
already  to  be  provided  for. 

The  refugees  are  in  districts  of  country  over 
which  opposing  armies  have  frequently  passed. and 
repassed,  destroying  everywhere  the  necessaries 
of  life.  Under  the^most  favourable  circumstances, 
the  Transition  from  slavery  to  freedom  must  be 
accompanied  by  individual  cases  of  suffering. 
With  peaceful  emancipation,  however,  the  master* 
remains  to  hire  with  his  capital  the  labour  of  the 
former  slave.  Here  the  master  has  not  only  dis- 
appeared, but  with  him  the  fruit  of  long  contin- 
ued years  of  labour.  Capital  has  been  destroyed, 
and  cannot  be  reintroduced  until  peace  return. 

In  flying,  the  master  has  not  unfrequently  taken 
the  able-bodied  males  with  him  j  whilst  in  other 
districts  the  United  States  authorities  have  incor- 
porated them  with  their  armies.  Thus,  from  op- 
posite quarters,  the  mainstay  of  the  population  has 
been  abstracted.  How  could  the  remnant  escape 
extreme  suffering  ?.    The.  United  States  Govern- 
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ment  has  done  probably  all  that  a  government 
could  do  under  such  trying  circumstances. 

Vast  camps  of  refuge  have  been  established, 
where  the  women,  children  and  aged  receive 
rations — rations  generally  sufficient  to  keep  the 
recipients  alive  if  in  good  health,  but  entirely  un- 
suitable to  those  who  most  need  relief.  Think  of 
delicate  children,  and  the  aged  and  sick  being 
huddled  together,  with  scant  clothes  and  alto- 
gether insufficient  shelter,  during  the  past  unusu- 
ally severe  winter,  and  receiving  only  a  portion  of 
such  fare  as  is  allotted  to  able-bodied  and  actively 
employed  soldiers  !  No  wonder  that  they  should 
sicken  and  die  by  thousands !  Plainly  enough 
there  is  ample  room  for  the  exercise  of  private 
benevolence,  as  well  as  of  government  aid. 

In  all  the  large  cities  of  the  Union,  there  have 
been  formed  Freeduien's  Relief  Associations. 
These  aim  at  assisting  the  refugees  by  furnishing 
relief  in  cases-  of  sickness,  by  supplying  suitable 
clothing  to  the  almost  or,  indeed  altogether  naked, 
'  by  directing  to  the  proper  quarters  those  able  to 
work,  and  by  opening  schools  for  the  instruction 
of  those  who  have  been  hitherto  kept  in  enforced 
ignorance.  By  these  societies  much  good  has 
been  done  already,  and  no  doubt  their  future  ex- 
ertions in  their  labour  of  mercy  and  of  love  will 
be  liberally  rewarded  with  success. 

Tt  will  be  remembered  that  when  the  Irish 
famine  of  1846-8  swept  into  premature  graves 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  our  fellow-countrymen ; 
and  again,  when  all  hearts  in  the  United  Kingdom 
bled  in  contemplation  of  the  sufferings  of  Sir 
John  Franklin  and  his  gallant  but  hapless 
crew  ;  and  yet  again,  when  a  great  war  cut  off  the 
resources  of  our  cotton  operatives,  the  American 
people  showed  theif  sympathy  in  no  hesitating 
manner. 

Now,  in  the  day  of  their  trial,  when  labpur  is 
disorganized,  when  millions  of  human  beings 
amongst  them,  without  fault  of  their  own,  are  on 
the  threshold  of  destitution,  and  tens  of  thousands 
suffering  from  famine,  and  want,  and  disease,  let 
us  show  our  sympathy,  let  us  rejoice  in  having 
the  opportunity  of  showing  that  we  are  prom.pt  to 
relieve  distress  wherever  felt,  and  that  whatever 
the  petty  jealousies  which  in  ordinary  times  may 
separate  us,  we  now,  at  the  call  of  humanity,  feel 
our  brotherhood. 

It  is  in  this  spirit  that  we  address  you,  and  ask 
for  your  aid.  It  is  proposed  to  open  a  subscrip- 
tion list  in  Liverpool,  witli  the  view  of  co-operat- 
ing with  the  Freedraen's  Relief  Associations  of 
Auierica.  It  is  thought  that  whatever  differences 
of  opinion  may  exist  as  to  the  aims  and  tendencies 
of  the  war  now  raging,  tiierc  niiiy  be  union  at  least 
in  striving  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  its  helpless 
victims. 

Subscriptions  will  be  thankfully  received  by  the 
undersigned,  duly  acknowledged  in  the  local  news- 
papers, and  forwarded  with  all  possible  despatch 
to  the  proper  agcmcies  in  America. 

William  Ratlibone,  No.  21  Water  street ;  John 
Cropper,  Dingle  Bunk  ;  Charles  Wilson,  Ljukfield, 
.Wavertree;  Charles  Robertson,  No.  10  Runiford 
Place;  William  Cro.«fie!d,  No.  28  Temple  Court; 
Thos.  Avison,  No.  18  Cook  street;  Ciiarlton  11. 
Hall,  No.  17  Dale  street ;  Isaac  R.  Cooke,  Brown's 
Buildings,  Exchange  ;  David  Stuart,  Manchester 
Buildings.  Tithebarn  street ;  Thomas  B.  Arnott, 
Mersey  Chambers,  Old  Churcliyard  ;  William 
Crosfield,  Jr.,  No.  z5  Temple  court  ;  James 
Spcnce,  Nos.  26  and  29  James  street;  W.  J. 
Lamport,  No.  21  Water  street;  Charles  Kdw. 
Rawlins,  Jr.,  No.  23  Cable  street;  John  Tatter 


hall  street;  Dennis  Daley,  No.  28  Brunswick 
street ;  Robt.  Trimble,  No.  15  Brunswick  street. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

I  feel  that  I  want  to  call  the  attention  of 
our  dear  young  people,  to  accounts  given  us  in 
"  Friends'  Library,"  of  dedicated  servants  of  our 
dear  Lord  and  Master,  who  have  been  gathered 
to  their  everlasting  rest,  and  I  know  not  how  better 
to  do  it,  than  by  copying  for  their  perusal  extracts 
of  testimonies  given  concerning  them,  which  pre- 
ceded each  account  as  they  came  out  in  that  pub- 
lication; hoping  thereby,  some  may  be  stimulated 
to  read  the  works  themselves,  which  could  hardly 
fail  to  help  such  on  their  good  journey.  Beloved 
young  Friends,  it  is  with  a  heart  that  yearns  over 
you  and  craves  your  best  welfare,  that  I  would 
thus  encourage  you  to  make  a  selection  of  one  or 
more  of  the  accounts  referred  to,  and  see  if  you 
do  not  experience  a  comfortable  feeling  attending 
the  reading  of  it. 

I  can  recall  many  hours  of  satisfaction  when 
thus  employed,  in  my  own  experience,  and  doubt- 
less all  who  thus  read,  with  desires  after  good, 
will  have  a  blessed  reward. 
Third  month,  1864. 

DANIEL  STANTON. 

"  He  was  a  minister  much  beloved  in  Philadel- 
phia, and  occupied  an  impof^tant  and  prominent 
position  in  the  Society  here  during  the  past 
century.  Diligent  and  zealous  in  the  cause  of 
his  Divine  master,  he  was  made  a- useful  instru- 
ment in  building  up  the  church,  and  spreading 
the  blessed  cause  of  Truth  and  righteousness  in 
the  earth.  The  account  he  gives  of  his  early 
exercises,  though  unadorned  by  excellence  of 
speech  or  man's  wisdom,  is  particularly  instruc- 
tive. Although  few  striking  incidents  are  nar- 
rated, his  steady  devotion  to  the  cause  of  his  Lord 
and  Master,  and  the  good  of  his  fellow  creatures, 
— the"sincer^love  and  fellowship  which  subsisted 
amongst  Friends  in  many  places  that  he  visited, 
present  a  desirable  view  of  the  christian  character, 
and  an  incitement  to  diligence  in  fulfilling  the 
requisitions  which  the  same  Lord  would  lay  upon 
us,  were  we  as  fully  devoted  to  His  will." 

"  The  journal  of  Sarah  Grubb,  though  chiefly 
made  up  of  extracts  fi'om  letters,  is  interesting  and 
instructive.  She  was  a  woman  of  large  natural 
endowments,  and  great  vivacity  and  cheerfulness 
of  temper,  and  her  style  of  writing  is  superior  to 
most  works  of  the  kind.  She  was  deeply  experi- 
en«ed  in  the  work  of  vital  religion,  and  largely 
partook  of  those  humbling  baptisms  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  which  purify  and  sanctify  the  vessel,  and 
prepare  it  for  the  Lord's  service.  Her  discern- 
ment in  spiritual  things  was  thus  preserved  quick 
and  lively,  and  she  was  enabled  to  minister  to  the 
states  of  the  people  where  she  came,  with  clear- 
ness and  pertinency.  Many  of  her  remarks  on 
diffei'cnt^ubjects  are  distinguished  for  sound  prac- 
tical instruction  ;  and  especially  point  to  the  only 
true  source,  whence  all  availing  labor  in  the  Lord's 
cause  must  proceed." 

"  The  account  of  Ambrose  Rioge,  introduces 
us  to  some  of  the  religious  services  of  a  faithful 
minister  of  Christ;  his  long  and  tedious  impris- 
onment for  his  testimony  on  behiilf  of  the  Truth  ; 
a  few  epistles  to  his  fellow  believers,  and  several 
short  essays,  written  in  defence  of  some  points  of 
christian  doctrine,  as  held  by  Friends.  There  is 
a  force  and  savor  in  many  of  the  writings  of  these 


deeply  experienced  men,  which  administerstrength 
son.  Corn  Exchange,  Brunswick  street  ;  Andrqwlto  tho.«e  who  arc  walking  in  the  path  of  holiness, 
Leighton,  No.  Vi  Water  street;  John  lunes.  No.  {and  which  possess  an  attraction  to  the  soul  that  is 


ing  and  thirsting  after  righteousness.  They  are 
worthy  of  serious  perusal,  having  the  eye  turned 
to  the  Lord  for  a  blessing. 

"  The  '  Serious  warning  to  such  as  are  con- 
cerned in  commerce  and  trading,'  is  fraught  with 
sound  christian  counsel,  and  is  especially  applica- 
ble to  the  present  times,  when  the  ancient  gospel 
principle,  of  doing  to  others  as  we  wouU  they 
should  to  us,  is  so  much  overlooked  or  neglected, 
in  trading." 

" '  The  Letters  of  Early  Friends'  furnish 
many  interesting  incidents  in  the  transactions  of 
those  eminent  worthies,  while  they  show  their 
diligence  and  zeal  in  promoting  the  great  object 
for  which  they  were'Cspecially  gifted  and  ordained 
by  the  Head  of  the  Church.  Nothing  with  them 
was  too  valuable  to  sacrifice  in  his  cause,  at  his 
bidding;  and  many  being  prepared  to  receive 
their  testimony,  the  new  Society  increased  rapidly, 
and  seemed  to  shake  the  whole  nation.  Whilst 
persecuted  by  imprisonment  and  the  loss  of  pro- 
perty, they  were  kept  from  the  attractions  of 
wealth  through  the  pursuit  of  great  business,  they 
appear  to  have  continued  to  augment ;  and  they 
enjoyed,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  Lord's  pres- 
ence, and  the  shedding  abroad  of  his  love  in 
their  souls,  both  in  private  and  in  their  religious 
assemblies.  His  love  and  life  warmed  their  hearts 
in  prison  and  out  of  it ;  and  united  them  together 
in  the  fellowship  of  the  gospel — leading  them  to 
seek  one  another's  welfare  and  preservation  in  the 
Truth. 

"  To  the  sincere  seeker,  the  reading  of  the  re- 
cords of  the  dealings  of  the  Almighty  with  his 
servants,  and  of  their- progress  in  religious  expe- 
rience, is  very  useful.  It  tends  to  stir  up  the 
pure  mind,  and'brings  it  under  the  savor  of  the 
spirits  of  holy  men,  who  have  served  Grod  in  their 
generation,  and  is  among  the  means  which  he  has 
graciously  provided,  to  encourage  and  animate  the 
rising  generation,  to  follow  them  as  they  followed 
Christ.  There  is  some  danger  in  this  day,  that 
the  benefits  of  religious  reading  are  not  suffici- 
ently appreciated,  and  that  political  newspapers, 
and  works  of  fiction  are  taking  its  place  in  very 
many  instances." 

"The  memorandums  of  Patience  Brayton, 
appear  to  have  been  written  by  a  humble  and  sincere 
christian,  and  though  not  a(Jorned  by  beauties  of 
style,  set  forth  an  instructive  example  of  humility 
and  watchfulness,  and  that  daily  exercise  of  mind 
before  the  Lord,  which  is  essential  to  a  growth 
and  preservation  in  vital  religion." 

Of  "  Samuel  and  Mary  Neale,"  it  is  said  : 
"  Their  zeal  and  dcvotedness  to  the  cause  of 
Christ ;  their  watchfulness,  their  humility  and 
close  attention  to  the  leadings  of  the  heavenly 
Shepherd,  both  in  their  daily  walk  and  when  en- 
gaged in  religious  services,  are  calculated  to  arouse 
tlie  lukewarm,  to  animate  the  drooping,  and  to 
incite  the  inquiry.  What  arc  we  doing  for  the 
glory  of  God,  the  good  of  his  church,  and  the 
best  welfare  of  our  fellow  men  ?  They  were  prac- 
tical professors  of  the  spiritual  and  heart-changing 
religion  they  professed,  and  though  dead,  their 
example  loudly  speaks  to  survivors  the  inviting 
language,  Follow  us,  as  we  followed  Christ." 

"  Catharine  Phillips  was  introduced  into 
the  ministry  at  an  early  age,  and  was  often  en- 
gaged in  attending  and  holding  meetings  of  a 
general  character  for  public  worship,  in  which  she! 
appears  to  have  been  employed  at  times  by  her 
Divine  Master,  in  setting  forth  the  doctrines  of 
the  christian  religion  as  held  by  Friends.  While 
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"  not  unfrequently  had  appointed  meetings,  in  some 
of  which  they  were  both  silent;  being  sensible 
that  however  excelleat  the  gift  of  the  ministry,  it 
cannot  be  exercised  but  under  the  renewed  anoint- 
ing  and  putting  forth  of  Him  who  gave  it.  And 
ilthough  in  some  instances  individuals  took  oflFence 
'P'  it  their  silence,  they  kept  to  their  Master,  and 
1  beeded  not  what  such  should  say.  The  frequency 
t)f  the  baptisms  into  suffering  and  a  sense  of  des- 
titution, which  her  Lord  saw  fit  to  dispense,  are 
striking — which  she  was  brought  to  acknowledge 
were  designed  for  her  humiliation  and  refinement, 
50  that  she  might  be^  prepared  for  further  open- 
ings of  duty,  and  kept  under  the  conviction  that 
the  capacity  to  preach  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ, 
was  not  of  man,  but  from  the  renewed  quickening 
power  of  his  Spirit.  The  maintenance  of  this 
jjyj  ground  is  essentiiTt"  to  the  preservation  of  a  living, 
)aptising  ministry,  which  stands  not  '  in  word 
)nly,  but  also  in  power,  and  in  the  Holy  Ghost, 
md  in  much  assurance,' — that  the  faith  of  the 
bearer  may  *  not  be  in  the  wisdom  of  man,  but  in 
ii^j  the  power  of  God.'  " 

"  The  memoirs  of  Elizabeth  Collins,  furnish 
instructive  evidence  of  the  value  and  importance 
jf  daily  religious  exercise,  dwelling  with  the 
suifering  seed  in  the  heart,  in  promoting  a  growth 
n  that  hidden  life,  withoxit  which  the  finest  words 
Sr  the  most  applauded  actions,  will  be  to  the  soul 
but  as  sounding  brass,  or  as  a  tinkling  cymbal. 
With  very  limited  literary  advantages,  she  appears 
to  have  penned  her  short  and  spirited  memoran- 
lums  under  the  fresh  feeling  of  the  Divine  anoint- 
ng,  which  gives  them  a  liveliness  and  pungency 
;hat  touch  the,  heart  and  show  their  original." 
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"  The  short  account  of  John  Croker  is  an  in- 
eresting  narrative,  illustrating  the  preserving 
!are  of  our  Heavenly  Father,  even  under  very 
infavourable  and  trying  circumstances.  It  is 
ialculated  to  show  to  the  young,  the  advantage  of 
aking  heed  to  the  secret  convictions  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  upon  the  mind,  and  endeavouring  in  early 
ife,  to  seek  the  Lord  and  make  Him  their  friend, 
that  so  when  deprived  of  the  watchful  care  of  pa- 
rents or  guardians.  He  '  may  take  them-up,'  and 
ae  their  Father  and  Protector." 

"  In  the  memoir  of  Oliver  Sansom,  we  have 
striking  example  ^f  unflinching  integrity  and 
faithfulness,  in  supporting  those  precious  testi- 
[Donies  and  principles,  of  the  truth  of  which 
lie  was  fully  convinced  by  the  teachings  of  Carist 
Jesus  in  his  bwn  heart.  Having  bought  the 
Truth  at  the  sacrifice  of  much  that  the  world 
holds  dear,  nothing  could  induce  him  to  sell  his 
nterest  in  it,  or  to  compromise  or  modify  its  re- 
quirements. He  was  bold  in  asserting  it,  and  as 
a  good  soldier  of  Christ  Jesus,  endured  hardness 
with  patience  and  even  cheerfulness,  counting  it 
an  honour  to  suffer  persecution  with  the  people  of 
God.  It  was  deep,  inward,  heartfelt  conviction 
of  the  blessedness  of  the  Truth  they  professed, 
zeal  for  its  spread,  and  a  holy  concern  for  its 
honour,  above  every  other  consideration,  which 
made  the  early  Friends  dignified  and  successful 
instruments  of  good  in  the  Divine  hand,  and  the 
same  qualifications  alone  can  enable  any  in  the 
present  day  to  hold  up  with  propriety  the  stand- 
ard which  they  were  enabled  to  exalt  before  the 
nations."  , 

"  The  memoir  of  Mart  Dudley,  compiled 
chiefly  from  her  notes  and  letters,  gives 
account  bf  one,  who,  though  educated  an  Episco- 
palian, was,  by  the  powerful  workings  of  the  Di- 
vine hand,  brought  to  see  the  inutility  of  mere 
forms  and  ceremonies,  and  the  prejudicial  influ- 


ence of  creaturely  activity,  even  where  it  arises 
from  a  degree  of  sincere  attfichment  to  the  cau.se 
of  religion.  The  sense  she  was  favoured  with  of 
the  necessity  of  silent  introversion  of  mind  before 
the  Lord,  waiting  upon  him  for  the  knowledge  of 
his  will,  and  for  the  bread  of  life  which  he  alone 
gives,  are  striking;  and  show  the  merciful  deal- 
ings of  Almighty  Goodness  with  his  impotent 
creature,  both  for  the  salvation  of  the  individual, 
and  to  prepare  her  as  a  chosen  instrument  to 
preach  the  Gospel  of  life  and  salvation  to  seeking 
souls  in  various  denominations.  She  could  not 
have  been  engaged  in  this  work,  while  in  connec- 
tion with  any  other  religious  society,  as  she  after- 
wards was  on  becoming  a  member  among  Friends. 
No  other  body  of  christians,  hold  as  we  do,  that 
the  gift  of  the  ministry  is  dispensed  to  women 
equally  with  men  ;  nor  do  we  know  of  any  in- 
stance among  others  where  this  was  so  fully 
proven  to  be  the  case,  as  in  this  Friend,  who  is 
represented  as  having  had  a  remarkable  gift  of 
opening  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  and  the 
states  of  many  to  whom  she  ministered.  Her 
history  as  far  as  we  have  it,  is  worthy  the  deep 
consideration  of  our  dear  young  Friends,  who  may 
there  see  of  what  importance  she  felt  it  to  be  to 
confess  the  authority  of  her  Lord,  in  the  simpli- 
city of  her  language  and  attire,  and  in  following 
him  steadily  as  he  further  unfolded  his  will  to  her. 
It  is  under  the  dicipline  of  the  cross,  that  he 
makes  men  and  women  soldiers  in  his  army,  and 
fits  them  for  the  gifts  and  stations  he  allots  to 
them  in  his  church.  May  hundreds  more1)e  pre- 
vailed with,  to  give  up  all  for  his  name's  sake, 
and  become  instruments  in  gathering  souls  unto 
God." 

(To  be  concluded.) 
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The  approach  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  always 
brings  with  it,  to  the  rightly  exercised  members, 
a  feeling  of  deep  concern,  that  it  may  be  held 
under  the  solemnizing  presence  and  direction  of 
the  adorable  Head  of  the  Church.  The  design  of 
such  an  assembly  is  to  uphold  the  cause  of  Christ, 
and  thereby  to  promote  the  spiritual  welfare  of 
the  members,  that  being  baptized  by  His  spirit 
into  one  body,  they  may  harmoniously  labour  for 
one  another's  strength  and  preservation  in  grace, 
exercise  the  gifts  and  the  wisdom.which  He  gives, 
to  His  glory,  and  the  encouragement  of  each  other 
in  their  respective  duties,  so  that  the  children 
may  be  brought  to  give  up  all  for  His  name's  sake, 
and  be  prepared  to  receive  gifts  in  their  turn,  to 
be  used  in  building  up  the  walls  of  Zion,  and 
spreading  the  kingdom  of  the  Prince  of  life  and 
peacfe.  To  carry  on  this  great  work,  the  will  of 
man  must  be  cast  down,  a  humble,  lowly  state  of 
mind  sought  after  and  abode  in,  knowing  the  spirit 
of  prayer  to  cover  the  mind,  in  which  wc  can 
breathe  for  our  own  and  for  one  another's  welfare; 
and  experience  the  love  of  God  to  overshadow  us 
and  to  bind  us  tegetlier  in  the  sweet  unity  and 
fellowship  of  His  Spirit,  showing  that  our  joy  and 
crown  of  rejoicing  is  in  the  honor  of  Christ,  in  the 
true  peace  and  oneness  of  all  the  members,  and  in 
the  maintenance  of  the  principles  and  testimonies 
of  the  gospel. 

The  spirit  and  disposition  which  the  apostle 
laboured  to  promote  in  the  primitive  christian 
church,  is  beautifully  set  forth  in  this  language : 
"  If  there  be  therefore  any  consolation  in  Christ, 
if  any  comfort  of  love,  if  any  fellowship  of  the 
Spirit,  if  any  bowels  and  mercies,  fulfil  ye  my  joy 
that  ye  be  like  minded,  having  the  same  love, 


being  of  one  accord,  of  one  mind.  Let  nothing 
be  done  through  strife  or  vain  glory,  but  in  lowli- 
ness of  mind  let  each  esteem  other  better  than 
themselves. 

"  Do  all  things  without  murmurings  and  dis- 
putings,  that  ye  may  be  blameless  and  harmless, 
the  sons  of  God  without  rebuke,  in  the  midst  of  a 
crooked  and  perverse  nation,  among  whom  ye  shine 
as  lights  in  the  world." 

The  Philadelphia  Discipline,  referring  to  the 
institution  of  our  religious  Society,  says  : — 

"As  it  hath  pleased  the  Lord  in  these  latter 
days,  by  His  spirit  and  power,  to  gather  a  people 
to  himself ;  and,  releasing  them  from  the  imposi- 
tions and  teachings  of  men,  to  inspire  them  with 
degrees  of  the  same  universal  love  and  goodwill 
by  which  the  dispensation  of  the  gospel  was  usher- 
ed in, — these  have  been  engaged  to  meet  together 
for  the  worship  of  God  in  spirit,  according  to  the 
direction  of  the  holy  Lawgiver;  as  also  for  the 
exercise  of  a  tender  care  over  each  other,  that  all 
may  be  preserved  in  unity  of  faith  and  practice, 
answerable  to  the  description  which  He,  the  ever- 
blessed  Shepherd,  gave  of  His  flock  :  '  by  this  shall 
all  men  know  that  ye  are  my  disciples,  if  ye  have 
love  one  for  another.' 

"  Friends  are  afi"ectionately  exhorted,  when  met, 
humbly  to  seek  to  be  clothed  with  the  spirit  of 
wisdom  and  charity;  this  will  divest  the  mind  of 
a  dependence  on  our  own  strength  and  abilities, 
endue  us  wit^i  patience  and  condescetision  towards 
each  other;  and  being  preserved  in  fellowship 
agreeably  to  our  Lord's  declaration,  '  One  is  your 
master  even  Christ,  and  all  ye  are  brethren,'  a 
qualification  will  be  experienced  in  our  several 
stations  and  movements,  to  build  up  one  another 
in  that  faith  which  works  by  love  to  the  purifying 
of  the  heart. 

"  So  may  we  be  living  members  of  the  church 
militant  on  earth ;  and  inhabitants  of  that  city 
which  hath  foundations,  whose  maker  and  builder 
the  Lord  is;  knowing  indeed  with  exceeding  joy, 
that  great  is  He,  the  Holy  One  of  Israel,  in  the 
midst  of  her." 

And  again,  under  the  head  of  Discipline : — 
"  The  love,  power,  and  peaceable  spirit  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  being  the  alone  true  authority 
of  all  our  meetings,  it  is  the  fervent  concern  of 
this  meeting  that  they  may  be  held  .under  the 
sense  and  influence  of  that  holy  unction." 

"  The  more  we  experience  a  preparation  of  heart 
for  the  exercise  of  our  respective  gifts,  the  more 
amply  shall  we  evince  the  expression  of  the  tongue 
to  be  seasoned  with  that  living  virtue  and  divine 
power,  which  proceeds  from  our  Holy  Head ;  and 
thus  in  conducting  the  important  concerns  of 
society,  we  shall  be  enabled  to  example  the  be- 
loved youth  in  a  manner  which  will  demonstrate 
to  them  that  neither  tradition  nor  a  mere  outward 
education,  can  fitly  prepare  them  for  successors  in 
the  church  of  Christ." 


Everything  that  shows  the  promptings  of  those 
feelings  of  kindness  and  good-will  which  should 
exist  between  man  and  man,  and  bind  together 
all  portions  of  the  human  family,  is  grateful  and 
cheering  to  the  christian  ;  inasmuch,  as  beside  the 
help  and  comfort  it  may  administer  to  himself,  or 
to  those  in  whose  welfare  he  is  interested,  it  au- 
thorizes the  gladdening  hope  that  the  benign 
spirit  of  the  gospel  is  extending  its  influence,  and 
overcoming  the  barriers  which  prejudice  or  selfish- 
ness interpose  to  the  practical  acknowledgment  of 
the  brotherhood  of  man. 

It  is  in  this  light  that  we  have  viewed  the  ex- 
tension of  sympathy  and  aid,  from  one  to  the  other, 
occurring  at  different  times,  when  peculiar  trials 
have  been  visited  on  the  people  of  Great  Britain 
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or  America,  introducing  large  numbers  into  suffer- 
ing, and  heavily  taxing  the  national  sources  of 
relief.  The  sending  food  to  the  perishing  Irish 
some  years  ago,  and  to  the  distressed  operatives 
of  England  more  recently,  was  a  good  work,  not 
only  as  to  the  relief  afforded  thereby,  but  as  a 
manifestation  of  the  active  good-will  that  springs 
from  the  religion  which  is  designed  by  its  Author 
to  leaven  the  whole  human  family,  and  bring  it 
under  the  dominion  of  the  law  of  Love :  and  in 
the  same  light  we  view  the  action  of  a  number  of 
the  citizens  of  Liverpool,  who,  as  will  be  seen  by 
communications  in  this  number  of  our  journal,  are 
exerting  themselves  to  collect  money  to  be  for- 
warded-to  this  country  for  the  relief  of  the  suffer- 
ing freedmen. 

We  think  this  kindheartedness  and  liberality, 
must  be  gratifying  to  all  right-minded  men,  apd 
will  serve  to  do  away  with  any  feeling  of  piq[ue  or 
anger  called  forth  by  real  or  supposed  injuries. 
Where  good  is  done  wc  may  rest  assured  that  good 
will  be  received  in  return.  It  is  the  law  of  com- 
pensation that  pervades  true  Christianity,  which, 
•  notwithstanding  the  dark  cloud  that  now  over- 
<ehadows  us,  we  believe  is  surely  though  slowly 
diffusing  its  virtue  through  one  province  of 
human  nature  after  another,  not  only  drawing  the 
members  of  the  same  community  more  nearly  to- 
ge_ther  in  the  acknowledgment  of  its  requirements, 
but  removing  the  jealous)' and  repugnance  so  long 
sorrowfully  operating  on  the  various  nationalities 
of  mankind. 

We  doubt  not  the  Friends  who  have  the  matter 
in  charge,  feel  the  responsibility  resting  on  them  in 
the  distribution  of  the  fund  thus  committed  to 
their  disposal,  as  weH  as  of  that  contributed  by 
our  fellow  professors 'in  England,  and  will  take 
the  necessary  care  and  labour  to  make  it,  together 
with  that  received  from  other  sources,  do  the  most 
good  for  our  fellow  countrymen  just  escaping 
from  slavery.  The  liberation  of  the  slaves  in  the 
United  States  is  a  great  work,  but  should  it  go  on, 
we  may  take  courage  from  the  teachings  of  history, 
that  where  any  great  change  iS  about  to  be  effected 
by  Divine  Providence  in  the  condition  of  a  large 
portion  or  class  of  mankind.  He  prepares  the  means 
necessary  for  those  changes,  and  for  meeting  all 
the  exigencies  accompanying  them. 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

Foreign. — News  from  Europe  to  the  2'7th  ult.  A  tele- 
gram from  Berlin  confirms  the  news  of  Prussia  and  Aus- 
tria having  accepted  the  conference  without  basis  and 
■wilhout  an  armistice.  It  is  added  the  conference  will 
shortly  assemble.  An  Imperial  decree  has  been  pub- 
lished in  St.  Petersburg,  reforming  the  law  affecting 
foreigners  in  Russia.  The  decree  abolishes  the  compul- 
sory sale  of  landed  property  belonging  to  Russian  women 
on  their  marriage  with  foreigners.  The  consent  of  the 
ernperor  to  such  marriages,  and  the  payment  of  three 
years  taxation  in  advance  by  foreigners,  on  becoming 
naturalized  Russijin  subjects,  are  no  longer  necessary. 
The  rebel  steamer  Georgia  arrived  at  Bordeaux  on  the 
2f>th  ult.  The  Bank  of  France  has  reduced  the  rate  of 
discount  to  6  per  cent.  It  is  reported  that  a  great  cool- 
>  ness  has  arisen  between  Russia  and  France,  the  former 
having  acquired  the  conviction  that  France  is  plotting 
mischief  in  European  TurJ<ey. 

Unitkd  States. — Congrut. — The  folTowing  resolution 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  Stales,  so  as  lo  prohibit  slavery,  has  passed  the 
Senate  by  a  vole  of  37  to  6  :  "  Be  it  resolved  by  Ihe 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  two-thirds  of  both 
Houses  concurring,  That  the  following  article  be  pro- 
posed lo  the  Legislatures  of  the  several  States  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Con-titulion  of  the  United  States, 
which,  when  ratified  by  three-fourths  of  said  Legisla- 
tures, shall  be  valid  to  nil  intents  and  purposes  as  a  part 
of  said  constitution,  namely: 

"Article  XIII. — Section  1.  Neither  slavery  nor  involun- 
tary servitude,  ejcept  as  a  puni^hmenlfor  crime,  where- 
of the  parly  shall  have  been  duly  convicted,  shall  exist 
within  the  United  States,  or  any  place  subject  to  their 


jurisdiction.  Section  2.  Congress  shall  have  power  to 
enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legislation." 

A  bill  has  passed  both  Houses  appropriating  $200,000 
for  the  relief  and  return  to  their  homes  of  the  loyal  In- 
dians, sufferers  by  the  rebellion.  Many  of  the  Cherokees 
and  others  were  forced  by  the  rebels  to  take  refuge  in 
JCansas.  In  the  House  of  Representatives,  Harris,  of 
^laryland,  made  a  strotig  secession  speech,  avowing  his 
sympathy  with  the  South,  advocating  the  recognition  of 
the  rebel  confederacy  as  an  independent  nation,  and  de 
daring  his  hope  that  the  South  would  never  be  subju- 
gated. He  was  called  to  order  for  uttering  treasonable 
language,  and  the  House  passed  a  resolution  of  censure 
by  a  vote  of  92  yeas  to  18  nays.  A  resolution  to  expel 
Long,  of  Ohio,  for  the  utterance  of  sentiments  alleged  to 
be  disloyal,  occasioned  a  long  and  earnest  discussion 
which  had  not  termitjated  on  the  evening  of  the  11th 
inst. 

Miliiarg  Operations. — The  comparative  inaction  of  the 
great  armies  of  the  United  States  has  continued.  Lieut. 
General  Grant  has  ordered  all  the  old  troops  and  new 
recruits  to  be  put  into  the  field,  at  the  West,  without 
delay..  Those  belonging  to  the  armies  of  the  Ohio  and 
Cumberland  are  directed  to  report  at  Nashville.  The 
array  of  the  Tennessee  is  to  assemble  at  Cairo.  Five 
thousand  applications  have  already  been  made  by  sea- 
men to  be  transferred  from  the  army  to  the  navy,  and 
the  Navy  Department  continues  to  receive  similar  appli 
cations. 

The  Ten-Forty  five  per  cent.  Loan. — A  Washington  dis- 
patch, of  the  11th,  says:  "The  sales  of  ten-forty  bonds 
are  exceeding  expectations,  and  the  demands  recently 
have  reached  the  full  ability  of  the  Department  to  supply 
them.  The  amount  of  sales  reported  at  the  Treasury  to- 
d^y,  was  $2,060,150.  The  total  amount  reported  at  the 
Department  in  the  last  five  days  is  $7,400,000." 

Emancipation  in  Maryland. — An  election  was  held  in 
this  State  on  the  6th  inst.,  to  decide  upon  the  calling  of 
a  convention  and  to  choose  delegates  to  attend  it.  The 
result  was  favourable  to  the  cause  of  freedom,  the  people 
voting  by  a  large  majority  for  a  convention.  A  majority 
of  the  delegates  elected  are  reported  to  be  in  favour  of 
immediate  and  unconditional  emancipation.  The  city 
of  Baltimore  gave  9041  votes  for  a  convention,  and  only 
78  against  it.  Dorchester,  Kent,  Somerset  and  Queen 
Ann  counties,  voted  against  the  holding  of  a  convention. 

North  Carolina. — A  portion  of  the  light-house  at  Cape 
Lookout  was  destroyed  by  a  party  of  rebels  on  the  3d 
and  the  lantern  so  much  injured  that  some  days  will  be 
required  to  repair  it.  ' 

Mobile. — A  squadron  of  United  States  war  vessels  re 
mains  below  Mobile.  The  rebel  ram,  Tennessee,  was 
struck  by  a  squall,  while  lying  near  Grant's  Pass,  causing 
her  to  keel  over  and  sink.  She  was  plated  with  iron  six 
inches  thick,  and  had  an  armament  of  six  100  pounders 
rifled  guns,  and  some  smaller  pieces. 

Louisiana. — New  Orleans  dates  to  the  3d.  Nine  hun 
dred  liberated  negroes,  men,  women  and  children,  had 
arrived  from  Alexandria.  On  the  28th  ult.,  a  battle  took 
place  on  Cam  river,  35  miles  above  Alexandria,  in  which 
the  rebels  were  defeated  with  an  estimated  loss  of  200 
killed  and  wounded,  and  near  500  prisoners.  The  rebels 
retreated  towards  Shrevesport,  followed  by  the  Union 
forces.  On  the  first  inst.,  middlings  cotton  sold  in  New 
Orleans  at  70  cts.    New  crop  sugar,  15-|  a  17 J  cts. 

Arkansas. — A  late  dispatch  states,  that  General  Steele 
has  routed  the  rebels  from  Arkadelphia,  in  Clark  county, 
sixty  miles  south-west  of  Little  Rock,  and  was  pushing 
forward  to  Camden,  forty  miles  south  of  Arkadelphia, 
and  only  forty  miles  from  the  Louisiana  State  line.  A 
dispatch  from  Col.  Clayton,  in  command  of  an  expedi- 
tion sent  lo  .Mount  Elba  and  Long  View,  reports  the 
capture  of  320  prisoners,  and  the  defeat  and  dispersion 
of  a  body  of  1200  rebels. 

Tennessee  and  Kentucky. — The  western  portions  of  tTiese 
States  continue  to  sufl'er  from  the  depredations  of  roving 
bands  of  rebels.  On  the  8th,  considerat)le  excitement 
existed  at  Memphis  in  consequence  of  the  Federal  pickets 
having  been  driven  in  at  Gerraantown,  a  few  miles  dis- 
tant, on  the  Memphis  and  Charlestown  railroad.  This 
was  believed  to  be  a  feint  made  by  Forrest  to  enable 
him  to  gl;t  south  with  the  trains  containing  the  plunder 
taken  at  I'aducah.  A  later  dispatch  says:  "It  is  re- 
ported that  Forrest  has  been  reinforced  by  a  portion  of 
Lee's  cavalry,  and  intends  crossing  the  Tennessee  river, 
his  demonstrations  towards  Memphis  being  feints." 

Colorado. — The  mining  excitement  in  Denver  City  is 
said  to  be  on  the  increase,  axid  new  discoveries  of  gold 
are  almost  daily  reported. 

California. — San  Francisco  dates  of  the  7th,  speak  of 
the  recent  arrival  of  many  ships  and  the  revival  of  busi- 
ness. The  British  and  I'alifornia  Banking  Company, 
witlKa  capital  stok  of  £2,000,000,  advertises  its  ialeDtion 
of  establishing  a  bank  at  San  Francisco. 


Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  we»k,  357,  including  23 
soldiers. 

The  Blarkets,  S(c. — The  followinlj  were  the  quotations 
on  the  llth  inst.  New  York. — American  gold  72  a  73  per 
cent,  pretnium.  United  States  six  per  cents,  1867,  130 
United  States  Five-twenty  bonds,  112J.  Superfine  State 
flour,  $7.20  a  $.7.30.  Shipping  Ohio,  $7.75  a  $8.  Balti- 
more flour,  $7.75  a  $8.10.  Chicago  Spring  wheat,  $1.71 
a  $1.72;  red  western,  $1.79;  choice  amber  Michigan, 
$1.85.  Oats,  88  a  90  cts.  Rye,  $1.29  a  $1.30.  Yellow! 
corn,$l  33  a  $1.34;  white  southern,  $1.35  a  $1.36.- Hay 
in  bales,  $1.20  a  $1.30.  Middlings  cotton,  77  cts.  New 
Orleans  brown  sugar,  15|  cts.,  clarified,  19J  a  20J  cts. 
Timothy  seed,  $2.75  a '$3.12.  Flaxseed,  $3.55  a  $3.60. 
Philadelphia.^SM'pQTaae  flour,  $6.25  a  $6.50:  extra  and 
family,  $7.25  a  $9.25.  Red  wheat,  fair  to  prime,  $1.75; 
choice,  $1.80  ;  white,  $1.85  a  $2.  Rye,  $1.30  a  $1.40. 
Yellow  corli,  $1.25  a  $1.27.  Oats,  88  a  90  cts.  Barley, 
$1.40.  Clover  seed,  $7.37  a  $7.75.  The  offerings  of 
beef  cattle  reached  1500  head,  prices  ranged  at  from 
$13  to  $15,  for  common  to  good  and  prime,  including  a 
few  extra  at  $15.50  the  100  pounds.  Of  hogs,  2600  were 
«old  at  from  $10.50  to  $12.50  the'lOO  pounds  net.  Sheep 
have  advanced,  and  all  at  market  (about  3000)  sold  at 
9|  a  lOJ  cts.  per  pound  gross.  Baltimore. — Ohio  flour, 
$7.50  a  $7.75.  Wheat  advancing.  Rio  coffee,  41  to  43 
cts.  Si.  Louis. — Cotton  64  a  70  cts.;  receipts  1500  bales. 
Wheat  has  advanced  2  a  3  cts. 


EECEIPTS. 

Received  from  Mary  Warner,  N.  J.,  $2,  to  No.  32,  vol. 
38  ;  from  Asa  Garretson,  Agt.,  0.,  $2,  to  No.  27,  vol.  38, 
and  for  Jos.  Edgerton,  0.,  $2,  vol..37  ;  from  Eli  Kennard, 
0.,  $3,  to  No.  27,  vol.  38. 


FRIENDS'  HORSES. 
Friends  coming  to  the  city  to  attend  Yearly  Meeting 
or  at  other  times,  on  the  service  of  the  Society,  can  have 
their  horses  taken  care  of  at  the  stable  of  the  Mont- 
gomery hotel.  North-east  corner  of  Sixth  and  Willow 
streets;  at  the  White  Horse  hxitel,  Callowhill  street, 
above  Fifth  ;  at  Watson's  stable,  Marshall,  below  Brown, 
and  at  Robert  Smith's  stable  in  Bristol,  Bucks  county, 


NOTICE. 

Friends  attending  the  Yearly  Meeting,  coming  in  their 
own  conveyances  and  stopping  in  the  limits  of  Philadel- 
phia Monthly  Meeting,  can  have  their  horses  accommo- 
dated at  the  Upper  Hotel  m  Woodbury ;  English's  West 
Jersey  Ferry  House;  Free's  Livery-stable,  Apple-tree 
alley,  west  of  Fourth  street ;  or  the  Penna.  Stables,  Sixth 
below  Arch  street.  - 


The  first  Annual  Meeting  of  the  "Friends'  Association 
of  Philadglphia  and  its  Vicinity,  for  the  Relief  of  Colored 
Freedmen,"  will  be  held  in  Arch  street  Meeting-house, 
on  Second-day  the  18th  inst.,  at  8  o'clock,  p.  m.  The 
report  of  the  Executive  Board,  together  with  letters  from 
the  agents  of  the  Association  and  others,  will  be  read. 
Friends  generally  are  invited  to  attend. 

Chas.  Evans, 

Phila.  Fourth  month  6th,  1864.  Secretary. 


BIBLE  ASSOCIATIi)N  OF  FRIENDS  IN  AMERICA. 

A  Stated  Annual  Meeting  of  the  "  Bible  Association 
of  Friends  in  America,"  will  be  held  at  the  Committee- 
roora.  Arch  street  .Meeting-house,  on  Seventh-day  even- 
ing, the  lOih  inst.,  at  8  o'clock.  Friends  generally  are 
invited  to  attend.  John  Carter, 

Fourth  month,  1864.  Secretary. 


WEST-TOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 

The  Summer  Session  of  the  School  will  commence  on 
the  9th  of  Fifth  month  next. 

P.irenis  and  others  intending  to  send  children  as 
pupils,  will  please  make  early  application  to  Duurb 
Knigrt,  Superintendent,  (address  Street  Road  P.  ()., 
Chester  Co.,  Pa.,)  or  to  Charles  J.  Allen,  Treasurer, 
No.  304  Arclvstreet,  Philadelphia. 

FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

near  FRANKFORD,  (twenty-third  ward,  PHILADELPHIA.) 

Physician andSuperintendent, — Joshua  H.  Worthing-  . 
ton,  M.  D. 

Application  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  may  be  j 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  to  Charles  Ellis,  Clerk  i 
of  the  Board  of  Managers,  No.  637  Market  Street,  Phila- 
delphia, or  to  any  other  Member  of  the  Board. 

WM.  H.  PILE,  PRINTER, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank.  I 
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life  of  Tanlerns. 

(Continued  from  page  269.) 

The  layman  gave  Taulerus  Pome  further  account 
of  his  relip;ious  experience;  the  manner  in  which 
teuiptations  were  presented  to  liis  view,  tending 
to.  lead  liiin  into  exalted  ideas  of  his  gifts  and 
powers  of  uiind  ;  with  strong  insinuation,  that  if 
lie  would  exercise  the  strength  of  his  genius,  he 
would  become  able  to  comprehend  deep  and  sub- 
liuie  things  ;  also  how  he  was  favoured  to  see  that 
these  suggestToiis  sprang  from  the  devices  of  the 
grand  enemy  of  his  happiness,  were  calculated  to 
induce  unprofitable  speculative  researches  after 
deep  and  hidden  mysteries,  leading  him,  by  draw- 
ing conclusions  from  uncertain  premises,  into 
doubts  about  substantial  tivths,  as  well  as  to  in- 
flate his  mind  with  self-exalted  notions;  and  finally, 
to  ruin  him  iu  regard  to  his  religious  welfare  and 
happiness. 

And  tie  farther  stated,  how  he  had  felt  himself 
reproved  by  the  heavenly  gift  of  Light  in  his  con- 
science at  a  certain  time,  for  earnestly  entreating 
and  beseeching  the  Almighty,  that  He  would  be 
pleased  to  favour  him  with  some  occular  and  de- 
monstrative evidence  of  supernatural  power  and 
interposition,  beyond  the  ordinary  dispensations  of 
his  providence  in  the  manifestations  of  his  will, 
for  his  own  private  confirmation.  He  stated  also 
the  humbling  effect  pf  this  season  of  reproof,  ac- 
knowledging his  unjustifiable  presumption:  an 
unworthy  worm  of  the  dust,  who  had  watered 
far  and  wide  from  the  path  of  obedience,  neither 
loving  nor  seeking  his  Creator;  yea,  for  one  who 
was  unworthy  to  tread  on  the  Lord's  foot-stool,  to 
indulge  so  presumptuous  a  desire ;  and  that  as  he 
thus  centred  into  the  depth  of  humiliation  and 
abasedness  of  soul,  continuing  under  the  mortify- 
ing consideration  of  the  offence  he  had  committed, 
until  the  following  morning,  then,  unexpectedly, 
light  broke  forth  in  his  soul,  and  for  some  time  he 
seemed  to  be  on  the  mount  of  glorification  with 
Jesus;  and  was  ready  to  say  with  Peter  :  "  Lord, 
it  is  good  for  us  to  be  here." 

He  added  :  "  Be  it  known  to  thee,  dear  Doctor, 
that  I  received  more  light,  more  clear  and  distinct 
discriminating  knowledge  in  Divine  things,  in  this 
short  space  of  time,  (which  to  me  seemed  very 
short,)  than  thou  and  all  the  teachers  in  the  world, 
could  administer  to  the  end  of  time." 

After  this,  he  gave  the  Doctor  some  account  of 
his  having  been  instrunientSil  in  bringing  a  noted 
heathen,  in  a  distant  land,  into  the  christian  faith, 
in  a  marvellous  manner. 

When  he  had  closed  this  account,  which  for 


the  sake  of  brevity  I  have  omitted,  he  expressed 
a  fear  that  he  had  trespassed  upon  the  Doctor's 
time  and  patience;  and  farther  said:  "I  cannot 
divest  myself  of  an  impression,  that  some  of  niy 
expressions  in  our  former  interviews,  have  left 
some  unpleasant  or  painful  feelings  in  thy  mind, 
on  the  ground  of  my  being  a  poor  layman,  and 
using  such  an  entire  freedom,  in  expressing  myself 
to  so  great  and  learned  a  Doctor  of  Divinity." 

Taulerus  then  said  :  "  If  thou  wilt  not  take  it 
amiss,  I  will  open  to  thee  how  it  is  with  me,  and 
wherein  I  have  felt  straitened  in  regard  to  what 
thou  hast  alleged." 

The  layman  desired  him  cheerfully  and  freely 
to  open  his  mind,  without  any  apprehensions  of 
his  taking  ofiferice ;  and  the  Doctor  replied:  "I 
confess  it  has  been  sorely  against  my  .preposses- 
sions and  inclination,  for  me  to  give  up  to  be  in- 
structed by  a  layman,  who  have  been  so  long 
accustomed  to  be  accounted  by  others,  and  to  con- 
sider myself  a  teacher  and  Doctor  of  Divinity  ; 
besides  it  has  produced  no  small  degree  of  chagrin 
and  concern  in  me,  in  that  thou  hast  roundly  de- 
nominated me  a  Piiarisee." 

The  layman  asked  :  "  Is  there  any  thing  else 
which  has  given  thee  uneasiness?" 

The  Doctor  answered  :  "  I  know  of  nothing  else 
in  paiticular." 

The  hiy  than  then  said  :  "  Shall  I  exphiin  those 
two  points  more  fully  and  explicitly  to  thee?" 

The  Doctor  replied,  "Yes,  my  dear  son,  I  pray 
thee  do  so." 

The  layman  then  said  to  him  :  "  Well  Doctor, 
through  what  power,  or  how  came  it  to  pass,  that 
the  young  maiden  Catharine,  not  quite  eighteen 
years  old,  in  the  time  of  the.ten  persecutions,  over- 
powered and  convinced  fifty  learned  Philosophers 
— so  as  to  be  instrumental  in  producing  a  willing- 
ness in  them  to  suffer  martyrdom  for  Christ's 
sake?  What  dost  thou  conceive  influenced  so 
young  and  tender  a  maiden,  and  enabled  her  to 
speak  so  clearly,  and  reason  so  powerfully  as  to 
overcome  these  great  and  wise  men  ?" 

The  Doctor  answered  :  "  Tiiis  was  unquestion- 
ably the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  througli  her  as 
an  instrument." 

The  layman  then  asked  :  "  Dost  thou  not  be- 
lieve that  the  same  Holy  Spirit,  has  power  down 
to  this  day,  to  produce  siiiiilar  effects?" 

The  Doctor  answered  :  "  Yes,  I  have  no  doubt 
of  it." 

The  layman  then  said  :  "  Why  shouldst  thou 
remain  iu  any  doubt,  that  the  same  Spirit  may 
convey  weighty  truths  unto  thee,  through  me  an 
unworthy  sinner  ?  Hespoketruth  formerly  through 
Caiaphas,  the  high  priest,  John  xi.  45.  50,  who 
was  a  sinner. 

"  Now,  in  regard  to  my  having  denominated 
thee  a  Pharisee,  and  the  straitened  feelings  it  has 
produced  in  thy  mind,  I  conceived  I  did  at  the 
time  of  my  using  the  expression,  explain  the  sub- 
ject with  suflScient  clearness.  But  as  this  is  not 
the  case,  I  must  explain  that  subject  still  more 
explicitly,  and  . evince  that  this  appellation,  how- 
ever unpleasant,  is  truly  applicable  to  thee. 

"Thou  knowest,  dear  Doctor, "that  our  blessed 
Lord  said  to  his  followers,  Mat.  xxiii.  4,  beware 


of  the  Pharisees,  for  they  bind  upon  your  shoulders 
heavy  burthens,  when  at  the  same  time  they  do 
not  touch  them  with  one  of  their  fingers.  Now, 
dear  Doctor,  examine  thyself  carefully,  and  com- 
pare thy  state  and  condition  with  the  various 
points  of  doctrine,  exhibited  in  thut  exce!l<;Dt  ser- 
mon delivered  at  my  request,  wherein  thou  didst 
exhort  the  people  to  the  strict  observance  thereof; 
and  yet  thou  art  far,  very  far,  from  a  state  of 
practical  obedience  thereto  thyself.  And  Jesus 
farther  said  :  '  Wliatsoever  they  say  unto  you,  that 
do;  but  do  not  like  unto  them,  for  they  say  and 
do  not.' 

"  Now,  dear  Doctor,  what  our  Lord  said  in  that 
day  He  saith  still.  Now  view  thyself  and  behold 
how  thy  life  corresponds  with  thy  weighty  doc- 
trine. G-od  knowetli,  and  thou  also  knowest,  how 
it  is  with  thee.  I  feel  willing  to  observe  thy  doc- 
trine, but  I  iim  entirely  unwilling  to  imit;.te  or 
follow  thy  life  and  example.  Wherefore  behold 
thy  real  state  and  conditiun,  as  it  is  in  the  sight 
of  God,  and  see  whether  thou  art  not  a  real  Pha- 
risee. Though  by  no  means  a  false,  deceitful, 
evil  intending  Pharisee." 

The  Doctor  answered  :  I  know  not  what  to 
say.  I  however  confess  and  acknowledge  that  I 
am  an  unworthy  sinner;  and  from  this  time  on  I 
am  determined  to  amend  my  ways  and  lead  a  better 
life.  And  now,  ii;y  de.ir  son,  I  beir  of  thee  for 
the  Lord's  sake,  to  counsel  me  in  what  I  must  do, 
aud  iiistiuct  me  how  I  may  obtain  that  blessed 
state  of  mind  which  is  attainable,  t>hrough  Divine 
mercy,  in  this  life." 

The  layman  then  said  :  Dear  Doctor,  do  not  be 
angry  with  me;  it  is,  a  delicate  and  difficult  thing 
to  advise  and  counsel  thee,  because  truly  thy 
manner  of  life  which  thou  hast  led  hitherto,  being 
about  fifty  years,  tlrrough  long  wonted  and  estab- 
lished custom,  has  become  so  habitual  and  so 
deeply  rooted,  as  to  operate  as  it  were  "as  a  second 
nature.  A  thorough  change  and  conversion,  which 
is  iudispensible,  cannot  be  effected  without  a 
course  of  very  painful  conflicts  and  trials:  it  will 
be  very  difficult  to  become  thoroughly  weaned  from 
such  a  long  course  of  indulgence." 

The  Doctor  replied:  "It  is  so; — I  am  about 
fifty  years  old  ;  but  he  who  came  at  the  eleventh 
hour  also  received  his  penny,  the  same  as  those 
who  came  at  an  early  hour.  I  am  therefore  fully 
given  up  with  all  my  heart,  through  the  grace  of 
God,  to  become  a  converted  man,  and  to  bid  adieu 
to  all  my  old  deceptive  calculations,  arising  from 
the  wit,  understanding,  and  reasoning  powers  of 
the  natural  man." 

The  layman  then  pointed  out  to  him  from  time 
to  time,  in  many  interviews  which  they  had  with 
each  other,  the  necessity  of  resigning  himself 
wholly  to  God  in  all  his  ways ;  yet  earnestly  wrest- 
ling for  the  blessing  of  an  entire  death  unto  sin, 
and  a  new  birth  unto-righteousness. 

At  length  the  Doctor  pressed  him  to  give  him 
farther  specific  counsel. 

The  layman  then  told  him,  that,  as  a  man,  he 
hatl  nothing  more  to  say  to  him;  yet  if  the  Lord 
should  see  fit  through  him  as  an  instrument,  to 
administer  farther  counsel,  he  was  willing  readily, 
in  the  love  he  felt  towards  him,  to  do  what  he 
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should  be  enabled  to  do.  *'  But,"  said  he,  "  if  it 
should  fare  with  thee  as  it  did  with  the  young 
man  in  the  Gospel,  when  he  was  told  :  '  Gro  sell  all 
that  thou  hast  and  give  to  the  poor,'  and  he  went 
away  sorrowful — I  say  if  this  should  become  thy 
case,  the  blame  must  not  lie  at  niy  door." 

The  Doctor  requested  he  would  rest  easy  on  that 
account,  and  said  :  "  I  have  considered  the  subject 
maturely;  and  through  Divine  help  I  will  journey 
forward." 

The  layman  then  said :  "  If  thou  continuest 
steadfast  in  pursuit  of  the  important  object,  let 
me  tell  thee  thou  wilt  have  a  scene  of  tribulation 
to  pass  through ; — thou  wilt  have  to  bear  oppres- 
siou,  nay  persecution,  and,  what  will  be  the  most 
trying  it  will  be  from  thy  brethren;  and,  in  the 
course  of  these  paiuful  exercises,  there  will  be 
strong  inducements  presented  to  thy  mind  to  flinch 
from  the  cross.  But  thou  wilt  have  to  learn  to 
submit  thyself,  and  surrender  thy  will  under  every 
besetment  and  trial,  let  it  come  from  whatsoever 
source  it  may.  For  be  it  known  unto  thee,  thou 
must  submit  to  the  injunction  laid  on  the  youug 
man  : — thou  must  take  up  thy  cross  and  follow 
the  Lord  Jesus  in  truth,  humility,  and  patience. 
Thou  must  turn  thy  back  upon  all  those  self- 
pleasing,  inventive  researches,  which  so  abundant- 
ly engrossed  thy  attention,  and  nursed  the  spirit 
of  pride  in  thee.  Thou  must  avoid  studying, 
and  lay  aside  preaching,  and  abide  in  great  sim- 
plicity." 

Thus  he  advised  him  to  continue  in  a  child-like, 
simple,  dependent  state  ;  saying  :  "  This  will  lead 
thee  into  an  habitual  acquaintance  with  the  path 
of  humility;  and  thou  wilt  become  weaned  from 
thy  old  long  standing  habits,  so  that  in  the  Lord's 
time  thou  wilt  become  sufficiently  reduced  from 
all  self-dependence,  and  be  favoured  with  the  new 
birth  unto  righteousness,  becoming  a  new  man  in 
Christ. 

"  But  before  this  can  take  place  thou  must  sell 
all  that  thou  hast,  and  surrender  all  unto  God  ; 
all  thy  proud  wisdom,  inventions,  and  exalted 
anticipations,  which  were  once  the  prime  objects 
of  thy  d^ires  ;  yea,  whatever  thou  so  inordinately 
delighted  in,  as  a  natural  man ;  and  thou  must 
with  Mary  sit  down  at  Jesus's  feet.  If  thou  con- 
tinuest here,  humbly  waiting  for  the  Lord's  help, 
the  Prince  of  Peace  will  not  be  unmindful  of  his 
«wn  work.  He  will  preserve  thee;  He  will  purify 
thee  as  gold  is  purified  in  the  furnace  of  proba- 
tion.. 

"Then  thy  old  acquaintauBe  will  conclude  that 
thou  hast  lost  thy  senses.  Thy  brethren  in  the 
Monastery  will  accost  thee  as  one  that  has  got  into 
a  strange  way,  and  has  almost  become  insane. 
Wherefore,  if  these  things  happen  to  thee,  be  not 
dismayed,  but  rather  rejoice  in  hope;  for  the  day 
of  thy  redemption  draweth  nigh. 

"No  doubt  this  will  be  very  trying  to  nature, 
but  hold  fast  thy  confidence  in  the  Lord  ;  for  He 
will  uot  forsake  thee.  Account  thyself,  at  all 
times,  unworthy  of  the  least,  of  all  the  Lord's 
mercies;  this  will  keep  down  all  aspiring  notions 
of  great  attainments.  Aii,  my  beloved  Doctor! 
if  tiiou  abidest  here  in  the  faith  and  patience,  and 
offerest  up  all,  submitting  to  drink  the  cup  allotted 
for  thee,  whether  it  be  sweet  or  bitter,  pleasant  or 
painful,  thou  wilt  be  able  to  say  in  humble  aspira- 
tion of  soul — '  0,  my  Lord  and  my  God  !  if  it  be 
according  to  thy  will,  that  I  endure  these  priva- 
tions and  sufferings  to  the  end  of  my  days,  I  will 
not  forsake  Thee,  the  only  Rock  of  niy  Salvation.' 

"  Thus,  agreeably  to  thy  request,  I  have  pointed 
out  the  way,  and  the  only  sure  and  safe  way,  to 
obtain  thy  highest  and  best  remedy.  I  wish  thee 
to  consider  for  thyself  well,  and  that  thou  wouldst 
move  cautiously ;  and  as  the  Lord  is  pleased  to  re- 


veal to  thee  what  He  requireth  of  thee  by  the  in- 
ward operation  of  his  grace,  this  obey,  and  thou 
wilt  move  along  in  safety." 

The  Doctor  then  said  :  "  This  will  I  endeavour 
to  do,  and  follow  thy  counsel,  and  see  whether  I 
may,  through  Divine  help,  become  strengthened 
to  overcome  my  evil  propensities." 

The  layman  then  retired  to  his  own  home. 

(To  be  continued.) 


r  For  "  The  Friend." 

An  article  appears  in  the  last  number  of  "The 
Friend,"  asking  for  the  extension  of  aid  to  the 
Sewing  Women  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia, 
and  giving  some  startling  information  as  to  the 
prices  which  they  receive  for  their  labour.  With- 
out desiring  to  obstruct  a  single  channel  of  true 
benevolence,  the  query  naturally  arises  in  the 
minds  of  those  located  remote  from  cities  :  Why 
will  women  crowd  themselves  together  and  per- 
sistently pursue  a  calling  so  nearly  allied  to  poverty 
and  starvation,  when  they  can  have  good  homes, 
well-warmed  rooms,  plentiful  tables  free  of  cost, 
and  a  reasonable  compensation  in  cash,  accom- 
panied with  the  single  privation,  that  they  must 
breathe  the  pure  air  of  the  country.  Few,  if  any, 
farmers  ask  their  assistants  to  labour  more  than 
10  to  12  hours  in  the  day;  in  some  families  they 
are  treated  almost  as  equals,  allowed  the  privilege 
of  sitting  with  the  family  both  at  the  table  and  in 
the  domestic  circle,  have  conveyances  furnished 
them  to  go  to  their  respective  places  of  worship; 
and  yet  with  all  these  privileges,  how  compara- 
tively few  females  are  found,  that  are  willing  to 
be  employed  in  a  domestic  capacity.  Some  diffi- 
culty no  doubt  exists  in  towns,  in  procuring  help 
in  the  house,  but  to  a  far  less  extent,  it  is  pre- 
sumed, than  is  experienced  in  the  country ;  indeed 
it  has  become  the  great  drawback  to  country  life. 
In  view  of  these  facts,  why  not  organize  societies 
in  the  cities  to  lay  before  these  poor,  pinched,  and 
starving  sewing  women,  the  advantages  that  would 
accrue  to  them  by  emigrating  to  the  country.  If 
they  are  widows  with  children,  it  would  be  an 
easy  matter  to  find  places  for  the  elder,  either  in 
the  Asylums  provided  by  the  benevolent,  or  with 
farmers  in  the  vicinity,  and  a  young  child  makes 
but  little  addition  to  a  family,  and  is  sometimes 
quite  a  pleasant  accession.  Surely  there  is  noth- 
ing mo^-e  degrading  in  using  a  sweeping  brush, 
than  in  handling  a  needle;  and  certainly,  for 
young  and  single  females,  the  knowledge  they 
would  acquire  under  the  judicious  direction  of  a 
competent  housekeeper,  would  be  much  more 
likely  to  qualify  them  for  making  comfortable 
homes  when  they  come  to  marry  and  settle,  than 
four  or  five  years  spent  in  the  heated  and  crowded 
apartments  of  the  large  sewing  establishments  of 
cities.  In  reply  to  a  query  made  some  days  since, 
"  Why  is  it  that,  domestic  help  is  so  scarce?"  the 
answer  was,  "The  girls  have  gone  to  the  cities  to 
work  on  army  clothing."  This,  or  some  other 
cause,  has  made  female  help  as  searce  in  the 
country  as  men  ;  though  there  appears  much  more 
reason  why  the  latter  should  be  scarce,  so  many 
having  been  lost,  and  so  many  still  engaged  in 
this  cruel  war.  T. 

Chester  Co.  . 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Eitracts  from  tjjc  Writings  of  William  Dcll. 

(CoiitiiiuiHl  I'rom  Jirtge  2G1.) 

"And  so  Christ,  when  the  time  of  reformation 
was  come,  went  up  and  down,  preaching  the  word. 
And  thus  he  brought  to  pass  the  glorious  reforma- 
tion of  the  New  Testament,  by  preaching  the  gos- 
pel of  the  kingdom,  and  nothing  else. 

"And  when  he  was  to  leave  the  world,  he  sent 


his  disciples  to  carry  on  the  work  of  reformation, 
as  he  himself  had  begun  it,  as  he  saith,  'As  my 
Father  sent  me,  so  send  I  you;'  not  with  the 
power  of  the  world,  but  with  the  power  of  the 
word  :  and  so  he  bid  them  'go  teach  all  nations, 
and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature :'  and  by 
teaching  and  preaching  to  the  world,  to  reform 
the  world  :  and  so  accordingly  they  did,  Mark  xvi. 
20  :  '  They  went  forth  and  preached  every  where, 
the  Lord  working  with  them.'  So  that  Christ  sent 
them  not  forth  with  any  power  of  swords,  or  guns, 
or  prisons,  to  reform  the  world  ;  or  with  any  power 
of  states,  or  armies;  but  sent  forth  poor,  illiterate 
mechanic  men,  and  only  armed  with  the  power  of 
the  word  ;  and  behold  what  wonders  they  wrought 
by  that  power  alone  !  They  turned  the  world  up- 
side down  ;  they  changed  the  manners,  customs, 
religion,  worship,  lives,  and  natures  of  men;  they 
carried  all  opposition  and  difficulties  before  them  ; 
they  won  many  in  most  kingdoms  unto  Christ, 
and. brought  them  into  willing  subjection  and 
obedience  to  him  :  and  all  this  they  did,  I  say, 
not  with  any  earthly  or  secular  power,  but  by  the 
ministry  of  the  gospel  alone,  Christ's  great  and 
only  instrument  for  the  conquering,  subduing,  and 
reforming  of  the  nations.  And  so  the  power  ap- 
peared to  be  God's  only,  and  not  the  creatures." 

"And  this  word  only  works  a  right  reformation : 
for  this  reforms  truly  and  indeed;  all  other  power 
reforms  but^  in  appearance.  So  that  there  is  no 
true  reformation  of  any  thing,  but  what  is  wrought 
by  the  word  :  but  whatever  evil  is  reformed,  and 
not  by  the  power  of  the  word,  it  is  not  truly  re- 
formed ;  it  is  only  reformed  in  the  flesh,  and  not 
in  the  Spirit :  it  is  only  suspended  in  the  outward 
operation  of  it,  but  the  seed  and  nature  of  it  still 
remains  in  the  heart,  to  grow  up  and  work  again, 
as  opportunity  serves.  And  therefore,  whatever 
evil  or  corruption  is  reformed  in  thee,  see  it  be  re- 
formed by  the  power  of  the  word  :  if  the  word 
hath  killed  it  in  thee,  it  is  killed  indeed;  if  not, 
it  is  alive  in  thee,  though  it  seem  to  be  dead. 
The  outward  power  of  the  world  may  set  up  an 
image  of  reformation,  but  it  is  the  word  only  can 
work  true  reformation." 

"  Oh,  therefore,  tliat  our  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
powers  Vould  so  much  honor  Christ's  word,  as  to 
trust  the  reformation  of  his  kingdom  with  it;  and 
that  as  it  is  sufficient  to  reform  the- church,  so  you 
would  be  pleased  to  think  it  sufficient;  and  thus 
shall  you  give  Christ  and  his  word  due  honor,  as 
well  as  declare  your  own  faith." 

"  But  h'ere  I  must  farther  declare  to  you,  that 
this  word  by  which  Christ  reforms  the  church,  is 
not  the  word  of  the  law  ;  for  the  law  made  nothing 
perfect,  but  the  word  of  the  gospel ;  this,  this  is 
the  only  word  that  works  reformation. 

"  For  first,  this  word  works  faith  ;  and  therefore 
it  is  called  the  word  of  faith,  beca"Vise  faith  comes 
by  hearing  of  this  w  )rd.  Bom.  x.  8,  17.  Now  as 
the  word  works  faith,  so  faith  apprehends  the 
word,  even  that  Word  that  was  with  God,  and  was 
God ;  this  living  and  eternal  word  dwells  in  our 
hearts  by  faith,  as  the  apostle  saith,  '  that  Christ 
may  dwell  in  your  hearts  by  faith  :'  and  this  word 
dwelling  in  us  by  faith,  changeth  us  into  its  own 
likeness,  and  takes  us  up  into  all  its  own  virtues." 

"So  that  the  word  whereby  Christ  reforms,  is 
not  the  word  without  us,  as  the  word  of  the  law 
is;  but  the  word  within  us.  as  it  is  written,  the 
word  is  nigh  thee,  even  in  thy  mouth,  and  in  thy 
heart;  and  this  is  the  word  of  faith.  If  thou  live 
under  the  word  many  years,  and  if  it  come  not 
into  thy  heart,  it  will  never  change  thee,*nor  re- 
form thee.  And  therofore  the  reforming  word  is 
the  word  within  us,  and  the  word  within  us  is  the 
word  of  faith." 

"  The  second  means"  [whereby  Christ  reforms 
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the  church]  "  is  the  Spirit.  For  the  Spirit  ac- 
companies the  word  in  the  ministry  of  the  gospel ; 
and  therefore  the  gospel  is  called  '  the  ministra- 
tion of  the  Spirit,'  that  is,  the  word  and  spirit  in 
'union  and  operation.  In  the  law,  there'was  the 
letter  without  the  spirit,  and  so  that  could  do 
nothing  :  but  in  the  gospel,  the  word  and  the 
spirit  are  always  joined  :  and  therefore,  saith 
Christ,  '  the  words  that  I  speak  unto  you,  they  are 
spirit  and  they  are  life,'  that  is,  they  come  from 
the  Spirit,  and  carry  spirit  with  them. 

"And  this  Spirit  that  is  present  in  the  word  of 
the  gospel,  and  works  in  it,  and  is  given  by  it  re- 
forms mightily  :  and  therefore  it  is  called  the 
Spirit  of  judgment  and  burning;  and  the  Lord 
looking  to  this  time  of  reformation,  promised  long 
before,  to  '  pour  out  his  Spirit  upon  all  flesh,'  and 
so  to  reform  all  flesh." 

After  condemning  as  anti-christian  the-spiritof 
intolerance  and  persecution  so  often  luanifested 
in  his  day,  both  in  the  civil  and  religious  world, 
William  Dell  proceeds  to  answer  several  objections 
which  might  be  urged  against  his  views  upon  the 
right  rcforraatioa  of  the  church. 

"  Objection. — May  a  christian  then  live  as  he 
list? 

Answer. — ^^No,  by  no  means;  for  he  hath  the 
word  and  Spirit  in  him,  to  keep  him  from  living 
as  he  list;  and  he  knows  that  no  man  in  Grod's 
kingdom  may  live  as  he  wills,  but  as  God  wills." 
"  Objection. — But  would  you  have  no  law  ? 
"  Ansiper. — No  laws  in  God's  kingdom,  but 
God's  laws  ;  and  these  are  a  thousand  times  better 
than  all  the  laws  of  men  :  and  they  are  these 
three  :  The  law  of  a  new  nature — The  '  law  of  the 
spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus' — The  law  of  love. 

"  Objection. — But  would  yoa  have  no  govera- 
ment? 

"Answer. — Yes;  but  the  government  of  Christ 
the  head,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  the  spirit,  in  and 
over  the  church  the  body.  They  that  would 
govern  the  faithful,  the  members  of  Clirist's  own 
body,  make  themselves  the  head  of  those  mem- 
bers; and  so  anti-christ  may  as  well  be  found  in  a 
combination  of  men,  as  in  one  single  person. 
"  Objection. — But  would  you  have  no  order? 
Answer.- — Yes,  the  best  that  is;  even  such  an 
order  as  is  in  the  body  of  Christ ;  where  every 
member  is  placed  by  Christ,  and  none  by  it--elf ; 
the  order  of  the  spiritual  church,  is  a  spiritual 
order,  and  not  a  carnal. 

"  Objection. — But  Would  you  have  sin  suflfered? 
"  Answer. — No,  but  more  truly  and  thoroughly 
destroyed  than  any  power  of  the  world  can  destroy 
it;  even  by  tiie  'spiritof  judgment  and  burning  "' 
"  And  as  for  tho^e  that  are  outwardly  wicked, 
the  magistrate  is  to  keep  them  in  order  for  the 
quiet  of  the  stat^;  he  having  power  over  their  per- 
sons, estates  and  lives." 

"  I  have  a  few  more  things  to  say  touching 
God's  kingdom,  and  the  first  is  this:  That  as 
Christ's  kingdom  and  the  kingdom  of  the  world 
are  distinct,  so  you  would  be  pleased  to  keep  them ; 
and  not  mingle  them  together  yourselves,  nor 
suffer  others  to  do  it  to  the  great  prejudice  and 
disturbance  of  both." 

"  That  you  would  be  pleased  to  suffer  the  as- 
semblings of  the  saints,  both  publicly  and  privately 
as  occasion  serves,  seeing  this  can  be  no  prejudice 
to  the  state  but  a  great  advantage,  iuasmuuh  as 
the}'  meet  peaceably  and  make  no  tumults,  and 
in  their  assembling  pray  for  the  peace  and  welfare 
of  this  divided  and  distracted  kingdom.  xVnd 
also,  that  you  take  heed  of  scattering  those 
churches,  that  meet  in  the  name  and  spirit  of 
Jesus  Christ  (which  are  Christ's  own  gatherings 
together)  lest  Christ  so  scatter  you  abroad,  that 
you  never  be  gathered  together  again." 


"To  conclude  :  honorable  and  worthy,  we  will 
be  willingly  content  to  do  and  suffer  all  things 
with  you;  we  will  cheerfully  run  through  bono 
and  dishonor  with  you;  fame  and  infamy;  gain 
and  loss,  trouble  and  quietness,  war  and  peace, 
life  awl  death  ;  and  do  desire  to  reserve  nothing 
to  ourselves,  but  only  the  word  of  God  in  its  own 
purity  and  liberty,  to  preach  it,  and  to  publish  it, 
and  to  profess  it,  and  to  practise  it,  for  the  glory 
of  God  and  his  'only  begotten  Son,'  and  for  the 
good  of  his  kingdom,  and  this  kingdom — 'And 
thus  much  unto  you  from  the  Lord." 

Bank  Notes. 

In  a  recent  number  of  an  English  paper  we  find 
some  interesting  facts  respecting  the  notes  of  the 
Bank  of  England.  The  paper  on  which  the  notes 
are  printed  is  all  made  from  the  best  rags  by  a 
single  firm.  It  is  made  in  sheets  sixteen  inches 
long  by  five  inches  wide,  on  each  of  which  two 
notes  are  to  be  printed.  The  sheets  are  then  cut. 
in  two,  when  each  note  has  three  rough  edges  and 
one  smooth  one.  The  peculiar  quality  of  the  paper 
has  been  found  the  best  protection  against  counter- 
feiting. The  engraving  of  the  notes  has  been 
imitated,  but  the  paper  never.  Evcii  the  paper 
that  was  stolen  a  few  months  ago  had  to  be  sized 
by  the  thieves,  and  the  work  was  so  badly  done 
that  the  counterfeits  could  be  distinguished  from 
the  genuine  by  this  defect  alone. 

.A  quantity  of  paper,  enough  for  making  about 
990,000  notes,  is  forwarded  to  London  once  a 
month  ;  it  is  delivered  to  the  bank-note  paper- 
office,  whc'-e  it  is  counted,  and  then  handed  to  the 
printing-office.  After  passing  through  a  machine 
which  prints  all  bj^t  the  numbers,  dates,  and  signa- 
tures, it  is  returned  to  the  paper-office;  in  this 
transition  state  it  is  kept  in  store  ;  as  notes  are  re- 
quired, it  is  again  passed  through  a  machine  for 
completion  ;  each  sheet  is  then  cut  in  half,  making 
two  notes;  the  notes  are.  counted,  and  carefully 
examined  by  cashiers,  whose  duty  it  is  to  reject 
those  which  ^re  indistinctly  printed,  or  are  im- 
perfect, tied'up  in  bundles  of  one  hundred  notes 
each,  and  five  of  these  bundles  in  one,  making  a 
large  bundle  of  five  hundred  notes.  The  average 
daily  manufacture  is  about  thirty-seven  thousand 
notes,  or  seventy-four  bundles  of  five  hundred 
notes;  each  bundle  weighing  one  and  a  half 
pounds.  The  number  of  notes  made  in  a  year 
will  be  over  eleven  and  a  half  millions,  the  paper 
weighing  more  than  fifteen  tons.  Books  are  printed 
at  the  bank,  with  a  record  of  every  note  issued. 
Every  note  presented  at  the  bank  for  payment  is 
marked  off  these  ledgers  on  the  day  following,  the 
date  of  payment  being  stamped  on  the  note  and  in 
the  ledger.  Should  a  forged  note  chance  to  be 
pas'sed  it  would  be  detected  the  next  day  in  post- 
ing the  ledger. 

About  thirty-seven  thousand  notes  are  presented 
daily  for  payment.  They  are  cancelled  by  tearing 
off  the  signature  and  punching,  and  then  laid 
away  in  boxes,  to  be  kept  ten  years.  If  reference 
to  any  one  of  these  notes  is  required,  by  furnish- 
ing the  number,  date,  and  amount,  it  can  be  pro- 
duced in  ten  minutes.  Once  a  mouth  the  notes 
which  have  completed  their  ten  years  of  rest  are 
taken  out  and  burnt. 

Bank-notes  are  subject  to  many  mishaps:  they 
are  Tauried,  burned,  drowned,  washed  to  pieces 
and  eaten. 

Not  many  years  since,  a  laborer  in  taking  down 
a  hedge-row,  came  across  a  small  box  buried  in  the 
soil.  Upon  examining  the  contents,  they  were 
found  to  be  bank-notes,  the  proceeds  of  a  robbery 
which  had  occurred  so  long  previous  as  to  be  al- 
most forgotten.  It  is  supposed  that  the  thieves, 
being  hard  pressed  by  officers  of  the  law,  hid  the 


box  where  it  was  found,  and  were  perhaps  taken 
and  hanged  for  some  other  crime,  and  so  their 
secret  died  with  them. 

It  is  not  an  uncommon  occurrence  for  notes  to 
be  thrown  into  the  fire  along  with  waste-paper, 
and  burned.  They  are  sometimes,  too,  used  to 
light  pipes,  candles,  gas,  &c. 

Notes  have  been  blown  into  a  river,  and  al- 
though the  song  has  it : 

For  a  guinea  it  will  sink, 

But  a  one-pound  note  will  float, 

five-pound  notes  will  not. 

Notes  sometimes  are  left  in  pockets  and  washed 
into  a  complete  wad.  But  the  bank  will  redeem 
them  provided  they  remain  so  nearly  legible  ttat 
it  is  possible  to  identify  them. 

A  story  is  told  of  a  grazier  who  having  returned 
from  market  was  counting  his  money.  The  wind 
took  one  of  the  notes  out  of  the  window,  and  it 
was  swallowed  by  a  pet  lamb.  The  animal  was 
killed  directly,  and  the  note  taken  from  its  stomach, 
and  sent  to  London,  with  a  statement  of  the  cir- 
cumstances. It  was  of  course  much  discolored  ; 
but  being  "  all  there,"  the  grazier  got  his  twenty 
pounds. 

When  a  note  is  irrecoverably  lost,  the  usual 
practice  is — if  the  note  be  under  one  hundued 
pounds — to  make  the  loser  wait  five  years,  -afttT 
which  time  application  fo'r  payment  will  be  enter- 
tained. But,  with  notes  of  one  hundred  pounds 
and  upwards,  a  sum  equal  to  the  amount  lost  is 
invested  in  consols,  in  the  names  of  the  Governor 
and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  England,  fdl"  twenty 
years.  During  this  time,  the  dividends,  as  they 
accrue,  are  paid  to  the  loser;  and,  at  the  end  of 
the  term,  the  stock  is  transferred  into  his  name. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Bear  ye  One  Another's  Burdens. 
In  the  humbling  exercises  through  which  seekers 
after  Truth,  who  have  been  made  serviceable  in  its 
cause,  have  had  to  pass,  in  order  for  their  refine- 
ment, there  is  often  witnessed  a  happy  qualifica- 
tion for  sympathy  with  others  who  are  alike  called 
to  endure  the  refining  process,  enabling  them  to 
minister  to  their  tossed  and  tried  spirits  the  balm 
of  comfort,  and  the  sweet  help  of  christian  en- 
couragement. This  seems  to  have  been  the  ex- 
perience of  Sarah  Grubb,  who  was  often  engaged 
in  offering  a  word  of  sympathy  and  encouragement 
0  those  who  like  herself  had  to  participate  of  the 
Cup  of  sorrow  and  suffering  for  the  proving  of  their 
faith. 

In  one  of  her  letters  she  says :  "  I  look  with 
humble  admiration  at  that  holy  hand'  which  is 
leading  thee  about  and  instructing  thee;  and  my 
faith  is  strong  that  the  Lord  will  keep  thee  as  the 
apple  of  his  eye,  and  in  his  own  time  make  all 
clouds  of  discouragement  as  the  dust  of  his  feet.. 
Thou  knowest,  and  will  more  and  more  know, 
that  for  the  right  performance  of  any  religious 
service,  we  want  emptying  from  vessel  to  vessel." 
And  in  another,  is  found  the  encouraging  exhorta- 
tion, "  Do  not  be  afraid  of  the  gloomy  exercises 
into  which  thy  mind  may  often  be  baptized.  Ee- 
member  that  even  the  great  Master  who  knew 
without  fearing  or  doubting  that  he  should  glorify 
the  Father,  groaned  in  himself  before  he  raised 
Lazarus  from"  the  dead.  Do,  I  intreat  thee,  offer 
thyself  up  freely.  Look  forward  and  not  back- 
ward." And  again  she  writes  in  the  instructive 
and  comforting  language  of  christian  sympathy : 
"Accept  the  expressions  of  my  renewed  love  and 
sympathy  for  and  with  thee;  the  remembrance  of 
thee  is  precious  to  my  heart,  because  I  comfort- 
ably feel  thee  to  be  a  fellow  traveller  towards  a 
city  which  hath  foundations.  We  must  not  ex- 
pect the  weather,  the  roads,  and  the  disposition  of 
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our  minds  for  prosecuting  the  journey,  to  be 
ahcai/s  pleasant;  but  we  must  ever  be  careful  to 
keep  in  the  way :  to  travel  when  li<:ht  is  upon  the 
path,  and  to  rest  in  the  night.  We  are  not  to 
conclude  every  thing  lost  which  is  out  of  sight; 
the  luost  v;ilu;ible  grain  the  earth  yields  passes 
through  a  temporary  death.  We  are  most  of  us 
senseless  enough  at  times  to  be  objects  of  the 
apostle's  rousing  address  :  '  Thou  fool,  that  which 
thou  sowest  is  not  quickened  except  it  die.' " 

The  following  encouraging  language  was  at 
another  time  addressed  :  "  I  was  sorry  to  hear  that 
thy  mind  was  still  in  so  dejected  a  state.  Causes 
fur  situiitions  of  this  sort  cannot  always  be  com- 
prc^jended  by  us,  and  therefme  we  ought  to  be 
careful  how  we  conclude  that  they  either  are  or 
are  not  in  the  ordering  of  best  Wisdom.  One 
thing,  however,  affords  consolation  to  the  truly 
contrite  mind,  that  all  things  shall  work  together 
for  good  to  tiiose  who  love  and  fear  God."  And 
again  :  "True  love  sometimes  springs  up  and  at- 
tracts our  attention  to  some  suffering  object  when 
we  are  ready  to  think  ourse/ves  destitute  of  its 
sacred  virtue,  and  too  much  scatteied  in  mind 
from  its  hidden  track,  livingly  to  converse  with  it. 
So,  my  dear  friend,  it  has  often  been  with  me  since 
Ave  saw  each  other;  believing  thou  hast  trials  pecu- 
liar to  thyself,  and  preadventure,  art  too  much 
depressed  therewith.  Let  not  any  discouragement 
sink  thee  below  an  holy  confidence  that  the  ever- 
lasting Arm  is  underneath  ;  and  that,  if  thou  'deal 
thy  bread  to  the  hungry,  and  thy  waters  to  the 
thirsty  soi\l,  thy  light  shall  break  forth  out  of 
obscurity,  and  thy  darkness  become  as  the  noon- 
day.' Believe  not  the  most  subtle  insinuations, 
that  thy  passage  through  this  life  will  continue  as 
thorny  as  it  is ;  for  it  is  in  the  deceivableness  of 
unrighteousness  that  these  things  are  suggested 
to  us,  in  order  to  remove  us  from  that  steadfast- 
ness and  hope  of  the  gospel  in  which  visited  minds 
are  designed  to  be  established." 

At  another  time  she  is  found  writing  thus  to 
one  who  no  doubt  stood  in  need  of  encouragement 
and  warning :  "  1  rejoice  that  the  KeepcT  of  Israel, 
who  sleeps  not  by  day,  nor  slumbers,  by  night, 
hath  thee  under  his  providiintiaj  care.  This  is  a 
sustaining  persuasion,  a  hope  in  times  of  trial, 
which  settles  the  otherwise  tossed  mind  on  the 
consecrated  ground  of  pure  dependence :  mayest 
thou  never  doubt  it.  Satan  will  not  fail  to  assault 
thee,  sometimes  in  roaring  about  thy  dwelling, 
and  sometimes  with  the  subtilty  of  the  prince  ot 
the  air,  seeking  to  take  possession  of  all  within 
thee  which  can  pos.«ibly  incline  thee  to  disobey 
the  commands  of  inscrutable  and  infinite  Wisdom, 
llenieuiber,  he  was  a  liar  from  the  beginning;  and 
invariably  opppseth  the  exaltation  of  the  mountain 
of  the  Lord's  house.  He  prefer^  any  hill  to  this, 
and  would  rather  we  were  gathered  to  the  heights 
oT  our  own  imaginations,  and  the  seat  of  judg- 
ment, there  to  condemn  oursehes  and  i-eason  out 
of  doors  the  convictions  of  Truth,  than  that  we 
should  die  daily  to  the  will  of  the  creature,  and 
sifin  reverent  dependence  at  the  feet  of  Him  who 
bruises  the  serpent's  head." 

A  fact  19  mentioned  in  the  Conrrier  du  Bns- 
Rhin  which  shows  that  the  scarcity  of  cotton  has 
had  great  influence  on  the  price  of  potatoes  in  the 
French  manutncluring  districts.  In  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Moselle  potato-flour wasused  forsliffeii- 
ing  cotton.  Since  the  inanulacture  of  that  article 
ha.s  4i'«iini.>jhcd  in  consequence  of  the  civil  war  in 
America,  potato-flour  has  ceased  to  be  used  as 
Btiffeniog,  and  th^  price  of  potatoes  has  diminished 
so  considenihly  in  the  markets  of  Lorraine  that 
they  are  to  be  purchased  now  at  3c.  a  litre,  (less 
thau  one  haltpeuuy.) 


Selected  for  "The  Friend." 
LTLY-FLOWBRS. 
Seekest  thou  the  best,  the  highest? 

What  thtt  little  flowrets  do, 
All  unconscious  of  the  doing. 

Fellow  christians,  that  do  you.  , 

Ever  upward,  looking,  growing, 

Heaven  turned,  as  lilies  are;  • 
With  true  heart  and  earnest  purpose, 

Follow  still  tby  guiding  star. 

In  the  common  earth  and  water 

Of  thy  daily  duty's  round. 
For  the  soul's  true  life  and  vigour, 

Ample  sustenance  is  found. 

Think  not  stature  dwarfed  and  stunted 

(Jf  necessity  is  thiiie; 
Fed  on  common  earth  and  water, 

Lily-flowers  arise  and  shine. 

— The  Dove  on  the  Cross. 

Notes  on  the  Animals  of  Ceylon. 

Bats. — The  multitude  of  b'ats  is  one  of  the 
features  of  the  evening  landscape;  they  abound 
in  every  cave  and  subterranean  passage,  in  the 
tunnels  on  the  highways,  in  the  galleries  of  the 
fortifications,  in  the  loofs  of  the  bungalows, 
and  the  ruins  of  every  temple  and  building.  At 
sunset  they  are  seen  issuing  from  their  diurnal 
retreats  to  roam  through  the  twilight  in  search  of 
insects,  and  as  night  approaches  and  the  lights  in 
the  rooms  attract  the  night-flying  lepidopterae,  the 
bats  sweep  round  the  dinner-table  and  carry  off 
their  tiny  prey  within  the  glitter  of  the  lamps. 
About  sixteen  species  have  been  identified  in 
Ceylon.  The  flying-fox,  as  it  is  usually  called  by 
Europeans,  measures  from  three  to  four  feet  from 
poitit  to  point  of  its  extended  wings,  and  some  of 
them  have  been  seen  wanting  btft  a  few  inches  of 
five  feet  in  the  alar  expanse.,  These  sombre- 
looking  creatures  feed  chiefly  on  ripe  fruits,  the 
guava,  the  plantain  and  the  rose  apple.  They  are 
strongly  attracted  to  the  cocoanut  trees  dui  ing  the 
period  when  toddy  is  drawn  for  distillation,  and 
exhibit,  it  is  said,  at^such  times  symptoms  resem- 
bling intoxication.  ---  ' 

One  tiny  little  bat,  not  much  larger  than  the 
humble-bee,  and  of  a  glossy  black  colour,  is  some- 
times to  be  seen  about  Colembo.  It  is  so  familiar 
and  gentle  that  it  will  alight  on  the  cloth  during 
dinner,  and  manifests  so  little  alarm  that  it  seldom 
makes  any  effort  to  escape  before  a  wine  glass  can 
be  inverted  to  secure  it. 

Leopards. — Leopards  are  the  only  formidable 
members  of  the  tiger  race  in  Ceylon,  and  they  are 
neither  very  numerous  nor  very  dangerous,  as 
they  seldom  attack  man.  They  frequent  the 
vicinity  of  pasture  lands  in  quest  of  the  deer 
and  other  peaceful  animals  which  resort  to  them, 
and  the  villagers  often  complain  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  their  cattle  by  these  formidable  marauders. 

The  Singhalese  hunt  them  for  the  sake  of  their 
extremely  beautiful  skins,  but  pret«r  taking  them 
in  . traps  and  pitfalls,  and  occasionally  in  spring 
cages  formed  of  poles  driveq  firmly  into  th(! 
ground,  within  which  a  kid  is  geaerally  fastened 
as  a  bait;  the  door  being  held  open  by  a  sappling 
beutdown  by  the  united  force  of  several  men,  and 
so  arranged  as  to  act  as  a  spring,  to  which  a  noose 
is  ingeniously  -attached  formed  of  plaited  deer 
hide.  The  cries  of  the  kid  attract  the  leopards, 
one  of  which,  being  tempted  to  enter  is  enclosed 
by  the  liberation  of  the,spring,  and  grasped  firmly 
ruund  the  body  by  the  noose. 

They  are  strongly  attracted  by  the  peculiar  odor 
which  accompanies  small-pox.  The  reluctance  of 
the  natives  to  submit  themselves  or  their  children 
to  vaccination,  exposes  the  island  to  frightful  vis- 
itations of  this  disease,  and  in  the  villages  in  the 
interior  it  is  usual  on  such  occasions  to  erect  huts 


in  the  jungle  to  serve  as  temporary  hospitals. 
Towards  these  the  leopards  are  certain  to  be 
allured;  and  the  medical  ofiicers  are  obliged  to 
resort  to  increased  precautions  in  consequence. 

Major  Skinner,  who  for  upwards  of  forty  years  • 
has  had  occasion  to  live  almost  constantly  in  the 
interior,  occupied  in  the  prosecution  of  surveys 
and  the  construction  of  roads,  is  strongly  of  opin- 
ion, that  towards  man  the  disposition  of  the  leop- 
ard is  essentially  pacific,  and  that,  when  discovered, 
its  natural  impulse  is  to  effect  its  escape.  In 
illustration  of  this,  I  insert  an  extract  from  one  of 
his  letters,  whicli  describes  an  adventure  highly 
characteristic  of  this  instinctive  timidity. 

"  On  the  occasion  of  one  of  my  visits  to  Adam's 
Peak,  in  the  prosecution  of  my  military  reconnoi- 
sances  of  the  mountain  zone,  I  fixed  on  a  pretty 
little  patena  (meadow)  in  the  midst  of  ^n  extensive 
and  dense  forest  in  the  southern  segment  of  the 
Peak  range,  as  a  fav(jurable  spot'  for  operations. 
It  would  have  been  difficult,  after  descending  from 
tiie  cone  of  the  peak,  to  have  found  one's, Tvay  to 
this  point,  in  the  midst  of  so  vast  a  wilderness  of 
trees,  had  not  long  experience,  assured  me  that 
good  game  tracks  would  be  found  leading  to  it, 
and  by  one  of  them  I  reached  it.  It  was  in  the 
afternoon,  just  after  one  of  those  tropical  sun- 
showerrs  which  decorate  every  branch  and  blade 
with  its  pendant  brilliants,  and  the  little  patena 
was  covered  with  game,  either  driven  to  the  open 
space  by  tlie  drippings  from  the  leaves,  or  tempted 
by  the  freshness  of  the  pasture  :  there  were  seve- 
ral pairs  of  elk,  the  bearded  antlered  male  con- 
trasting finely  with  his  mate;  and  other  varieties 
of  game  in  a  profusion  not  to  be  found  in  any 
place  frequented  by  man.  It  was  sometime  be- 
fore I  could  allow  them  to  be  disturbed  by  the 
rude  fall  of  the  axe,  in  our  necessity  to  establish 
our  bivouac  for  the  night,  and  they  were  so  unac- 
customed to  danger,  that  it  was  long  before  they 
took  alarm  at  our  noises. 

"  The  following  morning,  anxious  to  gain  a 
height  in  time  to  avail  myself  of  the  clear  atmos- 
phere of  sunrise  for  my  observation.?,  I  started  off 
by  luyself  through  the  jungle,  leaving  orders  for 
my  men,  with  my  surveying  instruments,  to  follow 
my  track  by  the  notches  which  I  cut  in  the  bark 
of  the  tj-ees.  On  leaving  the  plain,  I  availed  my- 
self of  a  fine  wide  game  track  which  lay  in  my 
direction,  and  h'ld  gone  perhaps  half  a  mile  from 
the  camp,  when  I  was  startled  by  a  slight  rustling 
in  the  uilloo  to  my  right,  and  in  another  instant,  by 
the  spring  of  a  magniticent  leopard  which,  in  a 
bound  of  full  eight  feet  in  heiglit  over  the  lower 
brushwood,  lighted  at  my  feet  within  eighteen 
inches  of  the  spot  whcieou  I  stood,  and  lay  in  a 
crouching  position,  his 'fiery  gleaming  eyes  fixed 
on  me. 

"The  predicament  was  not  a  pleasant  one.  I 
had  no  weapon  of  defence,  and  with  one  spring  or 
blow  of  his  paw  the  beast  could  have  annihilated 
me.  To  move  I  knew  wculd  only  encourage  his 
attack.  It  occurred  to  tne  at  the  moment,  that  I 
had  heard  of  the  power  of  man's  eye  over  wild 
animals,  and  accordingly  I  fixed  my  gaze  as  in- 
tently, as  the  agitation  of  such  a  moment  enabled 
uic,  on  his  eyes ;  we  stared  at  each  other  for  some 
seconds,  when,  to  my  inexpressible  joy,  the  beast 
turned  and  bounded  down  the  straight  open  path 
before  me.  This  scene  occurred  just  at  that  period 
of  the  morning  when  the  grazing  animals  retired 
from  the  open  patena  to  the 'cool  shade  of  the 
forest :  doubtless  the  leopard  had  taken  my  ap- 
proach for  that  of  a  deer  or  some  such  animal. 
And  if  his  spring  had  been  at  a  quadruped  instead 
of  a  biped,  his  distance  was  so  well  measured,  that 
it  must  have  landed  him  on  the  neck  of  a  deer, 
an  elk,  or  a  buffalo." — Tennent's  Cer/lon' 
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?,  For  "  The  Friend." 

It  Extracts  from  letters,  &c. 

0  The  following  extracts  from  letters  on  Tarious 
ubjects,  were  written  to  a  young  Friend  attend- 

«■  ]g  school,  and  continued  through  a  period  when 

le  be  scholar  ventured  to  become  teacher.  With 

f8 '  le  hope  that  the  perusal  of  them  may  be  inter- 

J-  sting  and  instructive  to  the  many  precious  youth 

[)•  t  this  time  similarly  situated,  trhey  are  ofi'ercd  for 

J,  isertion  in  "  The  Friend." 

II  The  writer,  at  one  time  a  practical  teacher,  was 
li  ver  the  friend  of  youth  wherever  he  found  them. 
Ij  'oung  teachers  in  particular,  and  schools,  were 

jecial  objects  of  interest  and  care;  many  of  us 

s  ave  reason  to  remember,  with  thankfulness,  his 

li-  itherly  regard  and  kind  suggestions,  and  advice 

ij  1  our  timorous  beginnings  in  this  arduous  and 

re  'sponsible  calling.    Often  would  he  walk  miles 

le  )  do  us  a  favour,  or  see  how  we  fared,  advising 

s,  p  encouraging  as  occasion  required. 

III  In  this  way,  having  more  leisure  than  falls  to 
lo  le  lot  of  most  men,  and  in  attending  to  the  vari- 
(if  as  interests  of  his  friends,  especially  relating  to 
iit  16  affairs  of  the  Society  of  which  he  was  a  con- 
it,  stent  and  devoted  member,  so  much  of  his  time, 
ic  ir  the  last  years  of  his  life  was  spent,  that  he 
II-  ay  be  said,  often  to  have  "  gone  about  doing 
Ji;  jvd  ;"  and  yet,  so  jealous  was  he  of  himself,  an 
la  unprofitable  servant"  in  his  own  view,  so  given 
;ii  I  depression,  induced  perhaps  by  bodily  infir- 
(1  ity,  that  his  friends  sometimes  feared  he  would 
(■  uk  "  below  hope  ;"  but  Truth  always  triumphed, 
ii.  id  he  would  rise  from  these  seasons  of  depres- 
ps  on,  brightened  for  future  usefulness. 

ij  His  last  hours  were  marked  by  much  quietness 

c.  '  body  and  mind,  having  nothing  of  his  own  to 

le  an  upon,  but  trusting  all  to  the  mercy  and  love 

ill  '  his  Heavenly  Father,  so  that  the  language 

c.  loted  at  his  grave  seemed  applicable  :  "  If  the 

;y  lihteous  scarcely  be  saved,  where  shall  the  uu- 

)dly  and  the  sinner  appear." 
J  "  Dear.  :  I  have  long  felt  more  than  a  wil- 
ls, igness  to  address  a  few  lines  to  thee,  but  dis- 
)f  uiagements  I  need  not  nanie  have  hitherto  pre- 
i,r  inted  me.  I  have  been  well  satisfied,  and  ap- 
i;y  ove  of  thy  having  the  opportunity  which  thou 
il;  t  now  enjoying  in  Friends'  Boarding  School ; 
y.  id  sincerely  hope  thou  wilt  make  it  one  of  real 
ly  nd  not  superficial)  improvement.  Remember, 
III  ;  lie  passes  swi'tly  away,  that  it  does  not  stand 
i„ '  11 ;  that  often,  while*  we  are  busied  hither  and 
j'y  ither  about  trifles,  it  is  making  its  escape,  hence 
'j  we  do  not  make  a  right  use  of  it  while  we  have 
(f  the  opportunity  passes,  and  to  our  lasting  re- 
,ii  et,  it  can  never  be  recalled.    This  is  a  very  im- 

j :  Ttant  period  in  thy  life,  my  dear  ,  and  much, 

pj  1  ry  much,  depends  upon  it.    If  thou  improve  it 

'  '  every  means  in  thy  power,  thy  friends  may  be 

1  atified  with  the  prospect  of  seeing  thee  come 
(If  rth  a  woman  of  worlh,  prepared  to  fill  up  a 
,(1  here  of  usefulness  and  respectability  in  society. 
ijj  ;  iest  thou  not  how  much  is  at  stake  !  Ou  the 
[  I  e  hand  credit,  reputation,  esteem,  and  all  the 
Ij  ight  and  pleasing  prospects  that  attend  a  person 
„.  ■  epared  to  fill  stations  of  honourable  useluluess 
jij  I  society  and  in  the  world,  and  on  the  other,  if 
iij !  e  opportunity  is  passed  lightly  by,  and  the  mind 
i5t'  ffered  to  be  engrossed  by  trifles,  how  will  it  sink 
(I,  y  credit  in  the  estimation  of  all  the  virtuous  and 
jij  se.  Thou  wilt  then  remain  ignorant,  thought- 
jj  !s  and  vain,  as  too  many  do,  and  thereby  lay  the 
lij  undation  for  lasting  regret,  when  the  opportu- 
p.  ty  is  past  and  regret  will  be  unavailing. 

,1  "  I  would  not  wish  to  see  thee  making  a  great 

jj  rade  of  thy  learning,  of  thy  maps,  charts,  draw- 

gs,  philosophy,  &c.     This  is  not  the  kind  of 

,f  irning  I  should  prefer.    Habits  of  neatness  and 

der,  with  an  improved  and  cultivated  mind, 


stored  with  sentiments  of  piety  and  virtue,  are  far 
preferable  to  that  vague  glitter  and  outside  show 
of  learning,  which  we  too  often  see  amongst  young 
persons. 

''  I  hope  thou  wilt  ever  cherish  in  thy  heart  re- 
ligious feelings  and  religious  hopes.  It  is  indeed 
the  greatest  ornament  and  safeguard  to  a  young 
person;  the  root  and  foundation  of  all  and  every 
good.  Honour,  promotion,  respectability,  joy  and 
comfort  all  spring  from  it.  Think  not  a  deep  anc' 
intimate  acquaintance  with  its  nature  will  lessen 
thy  comforts  or  enjoyments.  By  no  means.  If 
then  thou  wilt  lay  for  thyself  a  broad  foundation 
for  lasting  happiness,  here  is  the  place  to  begin, 
and  let  this  be  the  first  object  of  thy  care.  1  am 
pleased  to  find  thy  mind  has  even  been  occupied 
a  Hale  on  this  subject.  Purine  it  still  further  : 
it  is  a  study  worthy  thy  best  and  deepest  atten- 
tion, and  as  thou  '  folfowest  on'  thou  wilt  find 
pleasures  and  prospects  opening  before  thee,  that 
will  amply  repay  thy  toil  in  attaining  it.  Remem- 
ber me  to  your  worthy  superintendents,  whose 
good-will  I  hope  thou  wilt  endeavour  to  secure 
and  retain,  by  being  kind  and  afi'ectionate  to  them. 
Thou  wilt  not  be  likely  to  lose  any  thing  by  treat- 
ing them  with  openness  and  freedom,  remember- 
ing that  they  have  a  great  charge  upon  them,  and 
are  entitled  to  thy  gratitude,  love  and  esteem.  It 
is  a  very  lovely  sight  to  see  young  persons  dutiful 
and  kind  to  those  who  have  the  care  of  them.  It 
often  happens  that  young  minds  cannot  see  the 
reasonableness  of  the  restraints  imposed  upon  them 
by  their  superiors,  and  it  may  sometimes  happen 
that  their  caretakers  may  miss  it  a  little,  but  where 
there  is  an  interest  felt,  (as  I  believe  there  is  in 
your  case,)  considerate  young  persons  will  not 
look  at  these  mistakes,  but  regard  the  motive, 
looking  upon  all  as  intended  for  their  good.  And 
indeed  it  is  a  lesson  well  worth  our  learning,  early 
to  train  our  minds  to  submission.  Much  depends 
upon  this  present  company  of  scholars  at  your 
school.  If  you  conduct  as  you  ought,  and  right 
practices  once  become  established  amongst  you,  it 
will  be  far  less  difBcult  to  get  along  right  hereafter. 
Your  conduct  now  extends  far  beyond  yourselves. 
You  are  a  kind  of  public  representatives  of  those 
who  are  to  follow ;  and  you  are  to  be  interested  in 
what  you  do  now,  your  whole  lives  after.  I  will 
state  a  case  in  point.  I  once  knew  a  man  that 
was  sent  to  Boarding  School  when  young ;  he  was 
thouglitless  and  refractory,  wild  and  impatient  of 
control.  The  school  was  then  in  its  beginning, 
and  as  I  have  been  informed,  he  contributed  his 
influence  and  example  to  strengthen  principles  of 
rnsubordination  and  wrong  practices.  Year  rolled 
on,  and  in  process  of  time,  a  son  of  his  was  sent 
to  the  same  school,  whose  conduct  was  such  as  to 
require  his  discharge  from  the  institution.  Now 
must  not  the  reflections  of  that  parent  have  been  of 
the  most  poignant  kind,  when  he  reflected  that  he 
had  in  some  degree  contributed  to  bring  this  trouble 
on  himself,  by  lending  his  influence  to  establish 
insubordination  ;  which,  I  learn,  were  never  en- 
tirely subdued  in  the  school.  But  my  whole  pur- 
pose is  to  encourage  you  in  well-doing.  You  can- 
not be  too  submissive  to  those  who  have  the  care 
of  you. 

"  I  acknowledge,  my  dear  ,  that  the  prospect 

of  thy  getting  much  information,  or  receiving  many 
valuable  hints  for  thy  improvement  from  me  is 
small,  yet  small  as  it  is,  it  is  possible,  and  the  bare 
possibility  ought  to  keep  tliee  from  slighting  them 
altogether.  Improvement  is  now  thy  business,  and 
it  certainly  will  be  wisdom  in  thee  to  hold  thy 
mind  open  to  it  from  all  quarters,  looking  abroad 
for  it  as  well  as  at  home,  and  slighting  no  means, 
however  weak  and  contemptible  it  may  seem.  The 
following  remarks  on  the  subject  of  reading,  to 


which  I  would  now  call  thy  attention,  may  in  thy 
case  be  useless,  but  at  the  same  time,  it  may  afford 
thee  a  theme  for  reflection,  and  an  examination  of 
thyself  thereon  cannot  hurt  thee. 

"  Young  people's  turns  are  very  different ;  some 
read  a  great  deal,  and  some  read  no  more  than 
they  can  avoid  ;  some  delight  in  reading  and  re- 
flection ;  and  others  again  seem  to  delightin  every 
thing  else  in  preference.  Some  prefer  one  kind 
of  reading  and  some  another;  and  some,  alas! 
have  no  taste  for  any  kind  of  reading.  For  these 
nothing  can  be  done,  and  it  is  only  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  thou  art  a  reader  of  some  kind,  that  I 
proceed  to  offer  thee  some  of  my  thoughts  and 
sentinicnts  on  the  subject. 

"  If  we  read  little,  it  is  important  that  little  be 
of  the  best  kind ;_  if  a  great  deal,  it  is  important 
that  we  do  not  miss  our  purpose,  and  weaken  in- 
stead of  strengthen  our  minds  by  what  we  do  read, 
and  thus  gather  poison  instead  of  food.  It  is  a 
day  and  time  in  which  light,  frivolous,  superficial 
reading  abounds  ;  never,  I  apprehend,  more  so.  It 
constitutes  almost  the  whole  reading  of  some  peo- 
ple. We  meet  with  it  almost  every  where  :  in  the 
common  newspaper,  in  most  of  the  periodicals 
published,  in  much  of  our  poetry,  and  it  comes 
forth  with  full  effectin  the  pages  of  the  novel  and 
romance.  On  this  subject  I  wish  to  transcribe 
a  few  sentiments  of  the  amiable  and  excellent 
Beattie — 

"  '  Eyes  diizzleii  long  by  fiction's  gaudy  rays, 
In  modest  Truth  no  light  nor  beauiy  fin  J'; 

Yet  who,  my  child,  would  trust  the  meteor's  binze, 
That  lures  from  far,  but  leaves  the  wanderer  blind, 
More  dark  and  helpless  far  than  if  it  ne'er  had  shined. 

Fancy  enervates,  while  it  soothes  the  heart, 

And,  while  it  dazzles,  wounds  the  mental  sight: 

To  joy  each  heightened  charm  it  can  impart, 
But  wraps  the  hour  of  woe  in  tenfold  Dight. 

And  often  when  no  real  ills  aifrigbt, 
Its  visionary  friends,  an  endless  train. 

Assail  with  equal  or  superior  might; 

And  through  the  throbbing  heart,  and  dizzy  brain, 
And  shivering  nerve,  shoot  stings  of  more  than  mortal 
pain. 

And  yet,  alas!  the  real  ills  of  life 

Claim  the  full  vigor  of  a  mind  prepared. 
Prepared  for  patient,  long,  laborious  strife, — 

Its  guide  Experience,  and  Truth  its  guard. 
We  fare  on  earth  as  other  men  have  fared  : 
Were  they  successful?    Let  not  us  despair  I 
Was  disappointment  oft  their  sole  reward  ? 

Yet  shall  their  tale  instruct,  if  it  declare 

How  they  have  borne  the  load  ourselves  are  doomed 
to  bear.'  " 

"  Generally  speaking,  persons  may  be  known 
about  as  well  by  the  books  they  read  as  by  the  com- 
pany they  keep,  and  there  is  commonly  a  great  simi- 
larity between  them.  Thus  if  their  associates  in 
public  or  in  the  social  circle  are  of  the  light,  vain, 
superficial  kind,  they  will  be  apt  to  choose  the 
same  kind  of  reading  for  their  retirement.  Both 
exert  and  throw  a  powerful  influence  over  us, 
which,  like  a  magic  charm,  seems  to  bind  us  down 
and  hold  us  in  their  chains.  Our  reading  has  a 
two-fold  tendency,  and  it  is  all-important  to  us 
what  this  tendency  is.  While  one  class  of  read- 
ing tends  to  strengthen,  fortify  and  improve  the 
mind,  the  other  has  a  tendency  the  very  reverse, 
and  only  weakens,  subdues,  and  indisposes  it  to 
real  improvement. 

"  If  we  give  up  our  minds  wholly  to  amusement, 
they  will  become  unfitted  for  strong,  active,  mental 
exertion  ;  therefore,  if  we  read  only  what  pleases 
and  gratifies  the  fancy,  it  will  naturally  draw  our 
train  of  thoughts  into  the  same  channel,  and 
weaken  and  disqualify  our  reasoning  powers.  If, 

therefore,  my  dear  ,  thou  wishest  to  make 

thy  mind  a  strong  and  noble  one,  shun  a  taste  for 
works  of  fiction  as  thou  wouldst  a  pestilence  or 
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poison,  for  they  certainly  are  such  to  the  mental 
powers. 

"  Do  not  avoid  studies  that  appear  difficult  and 
trying ;  tliey  exercise  and  strengthen  the  reason- 
ing powers  ;  and  choose  for  thy  reading  books  that 
require  ^it  least  some  thought  to  understand  them. 
Many  look  no  further  than  the  gratification  of  the 
present  moment,  and  care  for  no  more;  but  if 
thou  wilt  make  thy  observations,  thou  wilt  find  it 
is  from  this  class  the  unhappy  and  discontented 
come.  Life  passes  to  tliem  like  a  gay,  volatile, 
trivial  thing,  aad  they  pursue  the  butterfly  plea- 
sures it  yields,  without  cultivating  in  themselves 
any  taste  for  more  sober,  rational  and  durable  en- 
joymeilts.  Thus  it  is  that  the  reading  of  light, 
frivolous,  superficial  trash,  has  obtained  so  much 
in  the  world.  Whatever  supposed  advantages 
readers  of  this  class  may  assume,  it  is  but  a  mo- 
mentary assumption,  and  in  the  end  they  will  have 
to  give  way  to  those  whose  superior  wisdom  and 
good  sense  have  led  them  to  choose  for  themselves 
the  right  kind  of  reading." 

CTo  be  crntinued.) 


Barometrical  Signs. — In  a  letter  to  the  London 
Times,^  Nepretti  and  Zambra  give  the  follow- 
ing short  rules  as  guides  to  the  weather  : — A 
RUini/  Barometer. — A  "  rapid"  rise  indicates 
unsettled  weather.  A  "  gradual"  rise  indicates 
settled  weather.  A  "rise"  with  dry  air  and  cold 
increasing  in  summer  indicates  wind  from  north- 
ward, and  if  rain  has  fallen,  hotter  weather  is  to 
be  expected.  A  "  rise"  with  moist  air  and  a  low 
temperature  indicates  wind  and  rain  from  north- 
ward. A  "  rise"  with  southerly  wind  indicates 
fine  weather.  A  Steadt/  Barometer.— 'With,  dry 
air  and  seasonable  temperature',"  indicates  a  con- 
tinuance of  very  fine  weatlicr.  A  Falling  Bar- 
ometer.— A  "  rapid"  fall  indicates  stormy  weather. 
A  "  rapid"  fall,  with  westerly  wind,  indicates 
Stormy  weather  from  northward.  A  "fall"  with 
a  northerly  wind  indicates  storm,  with  rain  and 
hail  in  summer,  and  snow  in  winter.  A  "  fall" 
with  increased  moisture  in  the  air,  and  the  heat 
increasing,  indicates  wind  and  rain  from  south- 
ward. A  "fall,"  with  dry  air  and  cold  increasing 
in  winter,  indicates  snow.  A  "  fall"  after  very 
calm  and  warm  weather  indicates  rain,  with 
squally  weather. 

For  "  Tho  Friend." 

A  Few  flints  to  friends. 

He  "gave  himself  for  us,  that  he  might  redeem  us 
from  all  iniquity,  and  purify  unto  himself  a  peculiar 
people,  zeiilaus  of  good  works."  (Tit.  ii.  14.) 

A  distinguishing  gift  of  God  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord,  is,  "  that  he  might  redeem  us 
from  all  iniquity."  Early  Friends  believed  this. 
They  taugiit  the  doctrine  of  perfection,  or  redemp- 
tion from  idl  iniquity,  as  Clirist  and  the  apost!es 
taught  it.  They  believed  in  tlie  necessity  oY  the 
"  washing  of  regeneration  and  renewal  of  the  Holy 
Ghost."  Tlioy  did  not  seek  to  make  the  way  to 
the  kinirdoin  broad  enough  to  fit  tlie  standard  of 
the  woi  ld,  or  of  the  formal  professors  around  them. 
They  did  ni)t  teach  that  justification  in  the  sight 
of  God  could  be  obtained  without  xanrtiflrntion, 
or  the  inward  baptism  of  the  Holy  (J host  and  fire 
Tliey  believed  in  the  individual  fulfilment  of  that 
expression,  "  that  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ 
cleansoB  from  all  sin."  They  believed  with  the 
beloved  disciple,  "  tliat  for  tiiis  purpose  the  Son 
of  God  was  manifested,  that"  he  might  destroy  the 
works  of  the  devil"  in  us.  And  as  Dani(d  pro- 
phesied of  him,  that  He  was  "  to  finish  the  trans- 
gression, and  to  make  an  end  of  sins,  and  to  make 
reconciliation  for  ini((uity,  and  to  bring  in  ever- 
lasting righteousnes."  (Tit.  ix.  24.) 

Now  if  we  were  to  experience  this  iDdividually 


fulfilled  in  us,  would  we  not  again,  as  in  early 
days,  be  "  a  peculiar  people,  zealous  of  good 
works  ?"  Yes,  we  should  be,  as  was  said  of  the 
believers  of  old,  "a  chosen  generation,  a  royal 
priesthood,  a  peculiar  people."  And  again  show 
forth  the  praise  of  Him  who  hath  called  us  out  of 
darkness  into  his  marvellous  light. 

"  If  we  walk  in  the  light,  as  God  is  in  the  light, 
we  have  fellowship  one  with  another,  and  the 
blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  his  Son,  cleanseth  from  all 
sin."  (John  i.  7.)  But  alas !  how  many  sorrowful 
evidences  have  we  amongst  us,  that  all  of  us  do 
not  walk  in  this  light  of  the  Lord,  and  conse- 
quently have  not  this  fellowaliijy  one  with  another, 
and  do  not  witness  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  to 
cleanse  from  all  sin.  "  If  any  man  have  not  the  Spirit 
of  Christ  he  is  none  of  his."  But  "  as  many  as 
are  led  by  the  SpiVit  of  God,  they  are  the  sons  of 
God."  Let  us  try  ourselves  by  these  things.  "If 
we  live  after  the  flesh  we  shall  die ;  but  if  we, 
through  the  Spirit,  do  mortify  the  deeds  of  the 
body,  we  shall  live."  "  They  that  are  Christ's 
have  crucified  the  flesh  with  the  alfections  and 
lusts."  Is  that  monster  self,  crucified  and  slain  ? 
Do  we  "  mortify  the  deeds  of  the  body"  so  that 
we  may  live  a  spiritual  life  with  God  ? 

Early  Friends  preached  no  new  faith.  But 
they  "  revived"  the  ancient  and  apostolical  faith. 
They  built  on  the  same  foundation  that  the  pro- 
phets and  apostles  built  upon,  "  Jesus  Christ  him- 
self being  the  chief  corner  stone/'  They  were  "a 
peculiar  people,  zealous  of  good  works."  Shall  we 
attempt  to  pull  down  that  which  they  at  so  great 
a  sacrifice  built  up  ?  Shall  we  attempt  by  human 
skill  to  improve  or  rebuild  that  noble  and  divinely 
erected  structure  on  another  foundation  ?  "Other 
foundation  can  no  man  lay  than  that  which  is 
laid."  Shall  we,  like  some  of  old,  attempt  to 
"  build  a  city  and  a  tower  whose  top  may  reach 
unto  heaven,"  and  think  thereby  to  make  to  our- 
selves a  name?"  Or  shall  we  attempt  to  remove 
the  offence  of  the  cross  out  of  the  way,  knd  make 
the  road  to  the  kingdom  easy,  and  broad  enough 
to  receive  the  soul  unstripped  of  its  worldly  enjoy- 
ments 't  "  Except  your  righteousness  shall  exceed 
the  righteousness  of  the  scribes  and  pharisees,  ye 
shall  in  no  case  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 

It  is  our  "  iniquities  that  have  separated  between 
us  and  our  God,  and  our  sins  that  have  caused 
him  to  hide  his  face  from  us,'  that  He  will  not 
hear."  (Is.  lix.  2.)  They  must  be  removed  or 
blotted  out.  Yes,  we  must  bome  under  the  cruci- 
fying operation  of  the  "  flaming  sword  that  turns 
everi/  ivay"  upon  the  transgressing  nature  within, 
bef  .re  we  can  again  enter  the  Paradise  of  God. 
"That  which  letteth  will  let  till  it  be  taken  out 
of  the  way."  The  fountain  is  opened  to  the 
spiritual  house  of  David,  and  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Jerusalem,  for  sin  and  uncleanness.  (Zee.  xiii. 
1.)  "  Wash  you,  make  you  clean;  put  away  the 
evil  of  your  doings  from  before  mine  eyfes;  cease 
to  do  evil;  learn  to  do  well,"  remains  to  be  as 
necessary  now  as  in  early  days.  But  one  of  the 
Lord's  prophets  complained  that  his  people  had 
"  committed  two  evils  :"  The  first  was,  "  they  had 
t'orsakeu  Him,  the  fountain  of  living  waters;"  and 
the  second  was,  they  had  "  hewed  them  out  cis- 
terns, broken  cisterns,  that  can  hold  no  water." 
(Jer.  ii.  1,3.)  Could  his  people  wash  in  them  and 
be  clean?  They  were  dry  and  empty  forms; 
hewed  out  by  the  activity  of  their  own  hands,' 
(ifler  they  had  .forsaken  Him,  "the  fountain  of 
living  waters." 

Now  if  we  would  continue  to  be  that  peculiar 
people,  which  I  firmly  believe  the  great  Head  of 
the  cliurch  designed  we  should  be,  there  must  be 
an  indivitlual  returning  and  living  nearer  unto 
Him,  the  fountain  of  living  waters.    We  must 


draw  our  affections  more  from  earth  and  earthly 
things,  and  set  them  more  on  heaven  and  heavenly 
things.  We  must  lay  aside  every  weight  and  every 
besetting  sin.  We  must  esteem  "  the  reproaches 
of  Christ  greater  riches  than  the  treasures  of 
Egypt."  Yea,  we  must  turn  our  backs  upon 
Egypt  and  our  faces  Zion-ward ;  following  ou^ 
spiritual  Moses,  through  the  trying  wilderness,  t(J 
the  heavenly  land.  We  must  hold  that  spiritual 
fast  spoken  of,  until  we,  through  holy  aid,  "  loose 
the  bands  of  wickedness,  undo  the  heavy  burdens' 
that  sin  and  Satan  have  laid  upon  us,  "  break  f^veryh 
lyoke,  and  let  the  oppressed  [soul]  go  free."  (Is.  " 
ilviii.  6.)  Then  would  our  gospel  light  again 
"  break  forth  as  the  morning,"  and  our  spiritual 
health  would  spring  forth  speedily;  our  "light 
would  rise  out  of  obscurity,  and  our  darkness  be 
as  the  noonday." 

He  "  gave  himself  for  us  that  he  might  redeem 
us  from  all  iniquity."  Have  we  received  this  gift 
of  God  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  so  as  to  be 
redeemed  from  cdl  iniquity?  Has  He  finished 
transgression  and  made  an  end  of  sin  in  us?  Let 
each  individual  ponder  and  answer.  If  not,  "  turn 
ye,  turn  ye,  from-  the  evil  of  your  ways ;  for  why 
will  ye  die?  O  house  of  Israel!"  (Eze.  xxxiii 
11.)  Why  will  ye  die?  when  the  inviting  lan- 
guage is,  "  0  house  of  Jacob,  come  ye,  and  let  us 
walk  in  the  light  of  the  Lord."  "And  the  Spirit 
and  the  bride  say  come."  And  "I  will  give  unto 
him  that  is  athirst  of  the  fountain  of  the  water  of* 
life  freely."  But  it  is  only  those  who  hunger  and 
thirst  after  righteousness  that  will  be  filled.  Those 
who  do  not  feel  this  hungering  and  thirsting,  will 
not  be  likely  to  seek  for  heavenly  food. 

The  seed  in  which  all  the  families  of  the  earth 
might  be  blessed,  is  placed  in  every  heart,  but  the 
"  cares  of  this  world,  the  deceitfulness  of  riches, 
and  the  lust  of  other  things,"  too  often  choke  the 
heavenly  seed,  so  that  it  is  unfruitful. 

No  lame  or  half-way  offering  will  do  :  the  whole 
heart  must  be  given  up.  We  must  not  rest  satis- 
fied because  some  of  the  branches  of  the  corrupt 
tree  are  cut  off.  "Let  us  go  on  to  perfection. 
The  gospel  axe  must  be  laid  at  the  very  root.  Thef"' 
floor  of  the  heart  must  be  thoroughly  purged 
Every  thing  of  a  chaffy  nature  must  be  burnt  up 
by  the  fire  of  the  Lord,  which-  "  burns  as  an  oven" 
(inwardly.)  The  spiritual  Jew  must  be  circum- 
cised in  heart.  He  must.be  baptised  in  spirit, 
with  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  fire.  No 
attempts  to  gain  heaven  without  holiness  will  do 
For  without  holiness  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord. 
No  cloak,  however  beautiful,  will  cover  the  defer 
mity  of  the  heart  from  the  eye  of  Him  who  scea 
not  as  man  sees. 

Let  us  watch  and  be  sober,  the  Lord  is  at  hand 
His  judgments  are  in  the  earth,  let  us  learn  right 
eousness.  "  The  hyrvest  is  plenteous,  but  the 
(true)  labourers  are  few."  Let  us  "  pray  the  Lord 
of  the  harvest  that  he  may  send  forth  labourers 
into  his  harvest."  But  let  us  not  volunteer  for 
the  sake  of  an  earthly  bounty,  or  the  applause  of 
men.  Let  us  not  go  forth  in  the  Lord's  work 
under  human  authority.  But  let  us  go  at  out 
Lord's  command,  without  purse  or  scrip,  or  anjl; 
thing  of  this  world  to  lean  upon  ;  and  we  Shalt 
"gather  fruit  unto  life  eternal;  that  both  he  thati 
soweth  and  he  that  reapeth  may  rejoice  together.'] 
But  we  must  be  "  converted"  ourselves  befor^ 
we  shall  be  rightly  qualified  to  "  strengthen  the 
brethren."  We  must  tarry  "  until  endued  with 
power  frotn  on  high." 

The  work  is  the  Lord's,  and  the  qualifyingi? 
power  must  be  from  him.    And  his  glory  He  will ' 
not  give  to  another.    A  human  work  may  be 
carried  on  by  human  accomplishments — human,^ 
skill — human  wisdom  and  human  learning.  But! 
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divine  work  is  carried  on  only  by  divine  accom- 
Ij  listuients,  by  divine  wisdom,  and  divine  learn- 
1  ig.    Our  heavenly  Lord  employs  instruments  of 
is  own  preparing,  and  of  his  own  choosing.  And 
He  seeth  not  as  man  seeth ;  for  man  looketh  on 
ae  outward  appearance,  but  the  Lord  looketh  on 
le  heart."    "  For  that  which  is  highly  esteemed 
t(  pong  men  is  abomination  in  the  sight  of  Grod." 
d  I  .         D.  H. 

iijjj  Unioi)  Co.,  Ind.,  Fourth  mo.  5th,  1864. 

To  Stop  a  Runaway  Horse. — The  American 
griculturist  has  the  following  :  "  Take  a  small 
it  strong  cord,  tie  one  end  into  a  loop,  (not  a 
noose),  pass  it  over  the  horse's  head,  and 
tach  it  rather  loosely  to  the  throat-latch,  so  that 
will  not  fall  down  too  low.  The  other  end  of 
cord  is  passed  to  the  carriage,  within  easy 
ach  of  the  driver.  When  the  horse  runs,  and 
nnot  be  stopped  by  the  reins,  pull  upon  the  cord, 
ird  enough  to  stop  his  breathing ;  he  will  soon 
)p — indeed,  he  must  slop.  So  soon  as  he  stops, 
ick  up  the  cord,  and  quiet  him  by  soothing  words 
kind  treatment.  There  is  no  danger  of  his 
lling,  as  he  will  stop  long  before  he  becomes 
hausted,  and  will  brace  himself  upon  his  feet 
long  as  he  has  strength — the  cord  being  slack- 
ed as  soon  as  he  stops,  will  relieve  him.  This 
nple  remedy  may  be  applied  to  any  horse  which 
in  the  habit  of  running  away.  He  will  very 
on  connect  cause  and  effect  together,  and  after 
few  trials  will  be  entirely  cured.  Kicking, 
eking,  and  other  vicious  habits  yield  to  the  same 
nedy  when  judiciously  employed." 
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For  "The  Friend." 

When  we  look  toward  succeeding  generations, 
well  as  the  large  number  of  youth  now  growing 
in  the  Society,  it  does  seem  a  matter  of  great 
portance  that  there  should  be  printed  and  pre- 
ved  to  posterity,  a  good  selection  of  those  valu- 
le  writings  which  set  forth  the  principles  and 
timonies  of  the  religious  Society  of  .which  we 
members,  the  faithfulness  and  zeal  of  our  pre- 
cessors  in  suffering  for  and  spreading  the  Truth, 
the  blessed  effects  which  it  wrought  in  their 
arts;  producing  a  life  and  conversation  becom- 
;  the  gospel,  and  sustaining  them  in  the  hours 
sickness  and  of  death,  by  the  undoubted  assu- 
ice  that  they  had  not  followed  cunningly  de- 
ed fables,  but  the  very  Truth  of  God,'  the  end 
ereof  would  be  everlasting  life. 
The  volumes  collectively,  .(of  "  Friends'  Li- 
iry,")  furnish  a  large  amount  of  deeply  instruc- 
e  reading,  and  may  they  not  be  allowed  to  lie 
rmant  on  the  shelves;  but  continue  to  be  fre- 
ently  perused  "by  those  who  possess  them,  as 
5y  contain  matter  adapted  to  all  times,  and 
ich  is  ever  new. 

To  young  persons  they  will  be  particularly  val 


yl  ale,  giving  them  a  view  of  the  nistory  and  prin- 
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les  of  our  religious  Society,  and  the  faithful 
ours  and  sufferings  of  many  eminent  and  expe- 
nced  members,  who,  from  one  generation  to 
^jijI  jther,  have  been  engaged  to  support  the  precious 
timunies  given  us  to  uphold  before  the  world, 
ading  the  lives  of  these  devoted  servants  of 
rist,  often  makes  impressions  on  the  mind,  the 
lefit  of  which  is  fek  through  life ;  and  under 
Divine  blessing,  may  be  a  means  of  turning 
m  into  the  path  of  holiness,  and  raising  desires 
follow  the  worthies  who  have  gone  before,  in 
intaining  the  blessed  Truth  in  all  its  fullness 
1  simplicity. 


EDWARD  BURROUGH. 

'  It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  there  are  not  mate 
is  to  form  a  more  connected  and  perfect  account 
'""!!*  the  life  and  religious  labours  of  that  eminently 


devoted  servant  of  Christ,  Edward  Burrough. 
Much  pains  has  been  taken  to  collect  all  that  was 
accessible;  we  lay  before  our  readers  the  result  of 
that  research. 

"  Short  as  it  is,  in  some  particulars,  we  think  it 
will  be  found  an  interesting  memoir  of  one,  whose 
course,  from  his  first  convincement,  appears  to 
have  been  tfne  of  undeviating  dedication  to  the 
service  of  his  Lord  and  Master,  labouring  with 
holy  zeal  and  untiring  diligence,  to  spread  a  know- 
ledge of  the  blessed  Truth,  and  to  gather  souls 
unto  Christ.  In  this  day  of  outward  ease  and  in- 
dulgence, when  the  smiles  of  worldly  prosperity 
and  friendship  are  lulling  many  into  careless  in- 
difference, and  weakening  their  attaclvment  to  the 
precious  testimonies  of  Truth,  it  is  profitable  to 
ponder  well  the  steadfastness,  the  devotion,  the 
patient  endurance  of  scorn,  reproach  and  cruel 
sufferings  for  their  maintenance,  which  marked 
the  course  of  the  early  members  of  our  religious 
Society,  if  happily  our  hearts  may  be  warmed  with 
sincere  desires  to  become  followers  of  them,  of 
whom  the  world  was  not  worthy,  and  who  through 
faith  and  patience  now  inherit  the  promises." 

Although  the  short  account  of  her  religious 
exercises  left  by  Mary  Alexander,  does  not 
present  much  variety  of  incident,  it  goes  to  show 
that  the  path  of  the  followers  of  Christ  in  the 
work  of  regeneration,  and  in  filling  up  the  mea- 
sure of  sufi'ering  for  His  church's  sake,  is  very 
much  the  same.  There  is  a  preparatory  baptism 
for  every  work  to  which  he  appoints  them,  and 
when  by  obedience  they  have  performed  his  will, 
he  rewards  them  with  such  portion  of  his  peace 
as  he  sees  proper,  and  then  leads  them  down  into 
the  lowly  vallev,  where  he  strips  them  of  those 
garments  in  which  they  may  have  been  arrayed 
for  the  work's  sake ;  thereby  giving  them  to  see 
their  own  nothingness,  so  that  no  flesh  may  glory 
in  his  presence.  Here  they  witness  preservation, 
undergo  those  purging  dispensations  which  hum- 
ble and  prepare  the  creature,  again  to  bring  forth 
fruit  to  the  praise  of  the  great  Husbandman." 

"  In  the  narrations  of  the  progress  of  Divine 
conviction  and  conversion,  in  the  cases  of  S.  Crisp, 
E.  Webb,  E.  Bevan  and  M.  Lucas,  w&  find 
them  brought  to  acknowledge  the  same  truths, 
and  led  unto  the  same  christian  testimonies,  which 
the  true  Quakers-  have  upheld  in  every  generation 
since  the  rise  of  Friends.  Through  the  manifes- 
tation of  the  Holy  Spirit,  they  saw  the  necessity 
of  a  change  of  heart  ;  and  obeying  its  dictates, 
were  strengthened  to  give  up  all  that  stood  in  the 
way  of  their  souls'  peace.  They  bought  the 
Truth  at  the  loss  of  all  things  required  at  their 
hands,  and  sold  it  not,  after  they  obtained  the 
pearl  of  great  price.  They  esteemed  all  things 
as  dross,  in  couiparison  with  the  excellency  of  the 
knowledge  of  Christ  Jesus  revealed  in  them  ;  and 
following  him,  they  attained  great  peace,  and  were 
established  on  the  Rock,  which  all  the  storms  they 
passed  through  could  not  shake.  They  are  a  part 
of  the  cloud  of  witnesses,  who  have  set  their  seals 
to  the  power  and  certainty  of  the  internal  guid- 
ance of  the  Grace  of  God,  and  of  the  goodness  and 
faithfulness  of  the  Heavenly  Shepherd,  in  gather- 
ing his  lambs  and  leading  them  into  the  pastures 
of  life,  where  they  grow  up  in  good  liking  before 
Him,  and  in  their  respective  allotments,  are  made 
instrumental  in  drawing  others  into  the  same 
fold. 

"  The  obstinacy  of  M.  Lucas,  as  she  terms  it, 
in  refusing  to  engage  in  the  work  of  the  ministry, 
when  favoured  with  such  indubitable  proof  of 
being  called  to  it,  is  not  to  be  held  up  as  an 
example  ;  but  the  very  extraordinary  condescen- 
sion and  long  forbearance  of  the  Father  of  lights 


and  of  spirits,  are  not  only  worthy  to  be  held  in 
remembrance,  but  to  be  accepted  by  others,  as 
encouragement  to  believe,  in  the  hour  of  desertion 
and  trial  of  faith,  for  their  disobedience,  or  refine- 
ment, that  his  mercy  endureth  forever,  and  that 
when  the  work  of  purgation  is  for  that  time 
effected.  He  will  again  gladden  their  hearts  with 
the  beams  of  his  light  and  goodness,  and  raise 
them  into  newness  of  life,  as  they  yield  themselves 
to  his  will." 

(To  be  continued.) 


Population  of  Canada. — The  census  of  Upper 
and  Lower  Canada,  which  has  just  been  taken, 
gives  the  following  result :  Upper XJanada,  1",896,- 
091 ;  Lower  Canada,  1,110,664  :  Total,  2,506,- 
755.  These  are  not  very  formidable  figures,  nor 
do  they  show  a  very  rapid  increase  of  population 
in  the  provinces,  which  have  taken  thirty  years  to 
double.  As  the  population  of  the  United  States 
doubles  every  twenty-two  years  in  peaceful  times, 
it  follows  that  this  country  must  have  some  advan- 
tages of  soil,  climate,  or  institutions  which  the 
Canadashave  not.  The  French  element  in  Lower 
Canada,  seems  to  hold  its  own  remarkably  well,  as 
the  following  figures  show :  Natives  of  French 
origin,  847,320;  Natives  not  of  French  origin, 
167,578. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

The  following  has  been  forwarded  by  a  Friend 
in  Ireland  for  insertion  in  "  The  Friend,"  believ- 
ing it  to  convey  instruction  that  mpy  be  applicable 
to  the  state  of  things  in  the  present  time  : 

Copy  of  Manuscript  hy  a  Friend  coming  to 

Ireland,  Ninth  month,  1722. 
"Having  been  deeply  baptised  into  a  weighty 
and  solid  silence,  when  the  way  of  the  Lord  did 
open  itself  largely,  and  the  banner  of  his  love  was 
lifted  up  and  extended  to  the  very  end  of  the 
world, — and  as  if  I  was  carried  in  spirit  out  of 
the  body,  or  into  a  forgetfulness  of  visible  things, 
— I  saw  a  vei-y  great  city  that  was  seated  as  upon  a 
high  mountain,  -which  seemed  higher  than  all 
others,  and  was  in  some  part  extended  to  the  ends 
of  the  earth;  and  I  was  brought  into  it,  and  there 
was  a  seeming  righteousness  and  liberty,  and  a 
seeming  rejoicing  and  singing  melodiously,  and  a 
mounting  upwards  and  soaring  as  above  the  skies; 
and  there  seemed  to  bs  some  that  could  go  beyond 
the  compass  of  the  earth,  and  fetch  some  things 
from  land  to  land,  and  from  sea  to  sea  without  any 
obstruction.  And  there  was  nothing  that  ever  I 
knew  of,  good,  but  here  was  a  likeness  of  it,  ecem- 
ing  in  a  larger  manner  than  I  had  known  it;  and 
it  was  said  to  me,  '  This  is  the  place  of  thy  rest 
after' much  toil  and  labour;'  and  to  confirm  the 
truth  of  it,  there  were  many  witnesses.  But  my 
heart  was  deeply  afiBiicted,  and  could  not  believe 
the  report;  and  I  said,  '  Oh  !  that  I  was  brought 
out  of  this  place,.for  this  is  the  Deceiver  that  rules 
here  in  the  deceit, — this  is  not  the  rest, — this  is 
not  the  place  which  the  Lord  doth  choose — this  is 
not  the  true  righteousness,  nor  the  true  liberty, 
nor  the  true  singing,  or  the  true  melody.'  And 
I  mourned  exceedingly  and  was  greatly  oppressed, 
and  wanted  much  to  be  delivered,  and  many  times 
thought  this  is  the  worst  trial  I  have  met  with, 
and  began  to  say  in  myself :  why  am  I  thus  tried, 
and  when  shall  I  be  delivered,  for  I  can  take  no 
rest  here — for  I  ^ound  there  was  no  bottom,  no 
balance  nor  bounds  like  that  of  the  glorious  liberty 
of  the  saints.  I  therefore  remained  immoveable  in 
my  resolutions;  which  enraged- them  against  me, 
and  they  buffeted  and  derided  me,  and  disdained 
me,  even  those  that  had  appeared  as  my  friends; 
and  threatened  that  I  should  never  have  any  rest 
1  if  I  wouid  not  take  that  for  one, — at  which  time 
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I  seemed  to  be  left  alone  to  my  choice,  which  was 
a  discouragemeat,  yet  came  to  this  resolution,  that 
I  would  not  take  that  for  a  rest  tliough  I  were  a 
fugitive  and  a  vagabond  in  the  sight  of  all  men. 
So-after  some  time  of  oppression,  it  was  given  me 
to  see  that  this  was  the  kingdom  of  the  god  of 
this  world,  the  city  of  the  prince  of  the  power  of 
the  air,  and  habitation  of  tlie  great  transformer, 
who  transforms  himself  as  into  an  angel  of  light; 
and  1  was  brought  forth  and  delivered,  and  my 
feet  were  set  in  a  fruitful  valley,  where  was  a 
Heavenly  calmness  and  silence  of  all  flesh. 

"  Then  I  saw  a  high  mountain  which  was  very 
beautiful  from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  and  I  saw 
the  ransomed  ones  that  had  gone  through  many 
tribulations,  and  were  redeemed  from  the  earth, 
go  forward  swiftly  to  ascend  the  mountain,  and 
they  went  without  weariness,  with  great  rejoicing 
And  I  thought  that  those  were  they  that  had  kept 
the  word  of  patience  to  the  end;  and  they  came 
to  the  height  of  the  mountain  to  the  top  and  sang 
the  new  song  of  the  redeemed,  and  mightily  did 
they  praise  the  King  of  kings,  and  there  was  a 
shouting  for  joy,  so  that  the  valley  did  ring  again 
with  the  sound  thereof,  and  my  heart  also,  for  it 
was  affected  with  the  joy  of  Grod's  salvation." 


THE  FRIEND. 


FOURTa  MONTH  23,  1864. 


The  Yearly  Meeting  held  in  Philadelphia,  con- 
vened on  the  morning  of  the  18th  inst.,  and  is  in 
session  when  our  paper  goes  to  press.  Tlie  num- 
"ber  ip  attendance  is  large  in  both  meetings,  and 
much  interest  is  manifested  by  all  classes  in  the 
business  brought  before  the  meeting.  In  our 
next  we  hope  to  give  some  account  of  the  pro- 
ceedings. 


SriMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
Foreign. — News  froiii  Europe  to  the  6th  inst.  In  the 
House  of  CorumoDS,  Lord  Pulmerston  said,  all  the  Powers 
that  signed  tlie  treaty  of  1852,  hiive  consented  to  send 
representatives  to  the  conference  on  the  Danish  ques- 
tion. No  answer  had  been  received  fromvthe  Germanic 
Diet.  The  Conference  was  to  commence  in  London  on 
the  r2tli  inst.,  and  would  endeavour  to  restore  peace 
without  an  aimistice.  The  Prussians  have  cannonaded 
Duppel  without  warning.  The  borabardraenl  of  Sonder- 
burg  bad  ceased.  Eighty  women  and  children  were 
killed,  and  the  town  was  deserted  by  its  Inhabitants. 
In  an  engagement  at  Veilc  ihe  Prussians  were  defeated 
by  the  D.ines.  The  steamship  City  of  New  York,  struck 
a  rock  and  sunk  at  the  entrance  of  Queenstown  harbor, 
on  the  29lb  ult.  The  British  revenue  for  the  year  end- 
ing Third  month  31.st,  was  £70,208,900,  or  within 
£400,000  of  the  preceding  year,  notwithstanding  that 
more  than  three  millions  had  been  taken  olFin  taxation. 
The  monthly  returns  continue  to  show  a  great  increase 
in  the  revenue.  An  adjourned  meeting  of  llie  Atlantic 
Telegraph  Company  look  place  on  the  1st  inst.  Tlie 
contract  with  Glass,  Elliott  &  Co.  to  manufacture  and 
lay  the  cable  whs  exiilained  as  agreed  upon  anJ'a  reso- 
lution was  unanimously  passed  approving  of  the  con- 
tract. The  expectation  was  expressed  that  within  eigh- 
teen months  Ihe  great  work  would  be  in  successful 
operation.  The  .Manchester  market  was  dull  and  prices 
irregular,  though  tending  downwards.  The  Liverpool 
market  for  cotton  lyijl  hreadstulfs  was  dull,  without 
much  change  in  prices.  The  H  'Use  of  Lords  has  given 
judgment  in  the  Alexandra  case  adverse  to  the  crown, 
and  dismissing  the  appeal  from  the  judgment  of  the 
court. 

United  States.— T/jt  War  i/i  the  West. — On  the  12th 
inst..  Fort  I'illow,  on  the  .Mississippi,  above  Memphis, 
was  attacked  by  the  rebel  forces  under  General  Forrest. 
The  place  was  captured  after  a  severe  struggle,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  garrison  is  said  lo  have  been  butch- 
ered with  circnmst  inces  of  terrible  cruelty.  Out  of  the 
garrisbn  of  GOO  men  only  200  remained  alive.  Six  guns 
were  captured  by  the  rebels  and  carried  oflF.  A  large 
amoani  of  stores  were  destroyed  or  carried  away,  and 


the  fort  demolished,  leaving  nothing  but  a  mass  of  ruins. 
The  rebels  appear  to  have  for  the  present  a  free  range  in 
Western  Tennessee  and  Kentucky.  On  the  13th,  the 
rebel  General  Buford  sent  a  fl;ig  of  truce  demanding  the 
surrender  of  Fort  Halleck,  at  Columbus,  Ky.,  the  white 
soldiers  to  be  treated  as  prisoners  of  war,  but  no  protec- 
tion promised  to  the  coloured  troops.  The  P'ederal 
commander  declined  a  surrender,  and  soon  after  be  was 
reinforced  by  the  arrival  of  3000  veteran  troops  from  be- 
low, who  were  going  home  on  a  furlough.  Paducah 
has  been  again  threatened  by  the  rebels,  and  a  band  of 
them  revisited  the  town  for  the  purpose  of  pillage.  Re- 
inforcements having  been  sent,  it  is  supposed  that 
Paducah  and  Columbus  are  safe  as  regards  the  present 
danger.  A  considerable  body  of  rebels  recently  invaded 
Eastern  Kentucky,  but  were  soon  checked  and  obliged 
to  retreat.  The  position  of  affairs  near  Chattanooga 
seems  to  be  unchanged.  Reber  deserters  report  that 
HardTe's  corps  had  been  ordered  away  from  Dalton,  and 
it  was  believed  in  the  rebel  lines  that  they  were  going  to 
Virginia.  According  to  a  rebel  report,  the  Federal 
troops  have  been  driven  from  the  Big  Black  river,  Mis- 
sissippi, and  seveial  hundred  of  them  captured. 

Virginia. — Advices  from  the  army  of  the  Potomac 
state,  that  the  Union  scouts  report  that  Gen.  Longstreet 
is  in  Richmond  with  the  greater  part  of  his  command. 
In  a  recent  cavalry  engagement  near  Winchester,  from 
fifty  to  one  hundred  men  were  killed  and  wounded  on 
both  sides.  Union  forces  have  been  placed  at  Martins- 
burg,  Harpers  Ferry,  and  many  other  points,  for  the 
protection  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. 

Southern  and  iMiscellaneous. — The  Savannah  Republican 
states,  that  the  Union  prisoners  at  Andersonville,  Geo  , 
are  dying  at  the  rate  of  from  20  to  25  each  day.  The 
blockade  runner.  Alliance,  with  a  cargo  of  assorted 
stores  valued  at  $85,000,  for  the  rebel  government,  has 
'been  captured  in  the  Savannah  river.  The  reported 
sinking  of  the  rebel  ram  Tennessee,  in  .Mobile  Bay,  is  in- 
correct. Admiral  Parragut  has  returned  wiih  his  fleet 
to  New  Orleans,  having  become  convinced  that  the  de- 
fences of  Mobile  cannot  be  successfully  assailed  with  the 
means  at  his  command.  On  the  5ih  inst.,  all  was  quiet 
at  Alexandria,  La.,  The  heavy  iron-clads  had  dropped 
down  to  Fort  De  Russey.  About  500  persons  had  taken 
the  oath  of  allegiance  under  the  President's  aranesiy 
proclamation.  Gen.  Steele's  Arkansas  expedition  on  the 
7th,  had  i:eaclied  a  point  Hve  miles  south  of  Ekan  Ferry 
on  the  Little  .Missouri  river,  and  was  being  harassed  by 
the  rebel  forces  under  Shelby  and  Marmaduke.  Four 
thousand  bales  of  cotton  are  said  to  be  up  the  Black  and 
Yazoo  rivers,  some  of  which  is  being  brought  down,  and 
gunboats  have  gone  up  to  secure  the  remainder,  A 
steanier  was  captured  by  the  rebels,  near  Memphis,  on 
the  I2th.  The  Union  forces  are  said  to  have  captured 
large  quantities  of  cotton  in  the  Red  river  region. 

The  Knnxville  Convention. — Un  the  12th  inst.,  the 
Greenville  Convention  of  1861,  re-assembled  in  Knox- 
ville,  about  160  delegates,  representing  twenty-two  coun- 
ties, being  present.  The  convention  was  in  session  for 
three  days,  and  was  the  scene  of  earnest  and  excited 
debate,  iu  the  course  of  which  the  delegates  became  con- 
vinced of  their  inability  to  determine  satisfactorily  the 
grave  questions  affecting  the  welfare  of  the  people  of 
East  Tennessee.  On  the  15th,  the  convention  adjourned 
sine  die.  Mass  meetings  of  the  people  were  held  while 
tlie  convention  was  in  session,  and  general  emancipation 
was  urged  by  Governor  Johnson  as  the  Uue  policy  for 
Tennessee. 

I'hUadetphia. — Mortality  last  week,  375,  including  21 
soldiers.    Of  consumption,  59;  of  fevers,  35. 

Cunyress. — The  House  of  Representatives  was  occupied 
for  several  days  iviili  a  proposition  to  expel  .Alexander 
Long  of  Ohio,  for  the  utterance  in  a  speech  of  disloyal 
sentiineiits.  After  much  debate  the  resolution  was  with- 
drawn and-  another  substituted  severely  censuring  his 
conduct,  and  declaring  him  an  unworthy  member  of  the 
House,  which  passed  by  a  small  majority.  The  House 
also  passed  a  bill  authorizing  the  Postmaster-General  to 
unite  with  the  Post-otHce  Department  of  Brazil  in  es- 
tablishing direct  mail  communication  between  the  two 
countries  by  means  of  a  monthly  line  of  first-class  sea- 
going steamers.  The  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  has  reported  a  bill  providing  that  every  person, 
bank,  association  or  corporation  issuing  notes  to  circu- 
late as  money,  shall  pay  a  duty  of  one-fourtli  of  one  per 
centum  per  month  on  the  amount  issued.  After  one 
year  it  shall  be  unlawful  to  issue  such  notes  unless  au- 
thorized by  act  of  Congress.  The  Committee  on  Emi- 
gialion  has  reported  a  bill  providing  for  the  appointment 
of  a  Commissioner  of  Hinigration,  who  shall  be  subject 
to  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  &c.  The  bill 
is  for  the  encouragement  of  immigration,  in  accordance 
with  the  recoromendatioud  of  the  President,  and  appro- 
priates $25,000  to  carry  its  provisions  into  effect.  The 


United  States  Senate^as  passed  a  bill  to  prohibit  speci 
lative  transactions  in  gold,  also  a  bill  to  carry  into  cffe 
the  treaty  between  the  United  States  an.d  Great  Brita; 
for  the  final  settlement  of  the  claims  of  the  Hudson's  Be 
and  Puget  Sound  Agricultural  Companies.  The  Hou 
of  Representatives  has  passed  the  National  Bank  bill  I 
a  vote  of  78  to  63.  The  House  has  also  passed  a  resoli 
tion  declaring  it  to  be  the  imperative  duty  of  Congre 
to  raise  the  taxes  so  as  largely  to  increase  the  revenu 
and  that  for  this  purpose  a  much  higher  rate  of  dutii 
should  be  imposed  on  all  luxuries  imported  from  abroa 
or  produced  in  the  United  States,  and  that  the  issues 
State  banks  should  be  taxed. 

The  MarTcets,  Sfc. — The  following  were  the  quotatior 
on  the  18th  inst.  New  York. — Ami^rican  gold  70  per  cen 
premium.  United  States  sixes  1881,  115.  United  Stat( 
5-20,  110.  Foreign  Exchange,  188.  Superfine  Stai 
flour,  $7.25  a  $7.45.  Shipping  Ohio,  $8  a  $8.20.  Bait 
more  flour,  $8  a  $8.40.  Wheat  lower,  but  prices  ur 
settled  in  consequence  of  the  decline  in  gold.  Oats 
a  91  cts.  Corn,  $1.31  a  $1.33.  Cotton,  80  cts.  Philude, 
phia. — Superfine  flour,  $7  a  $7.25  :  extra  $8  a  $9.  Prim 
red  wheat,  $1.80  a  $1.83;  white,  $^.95  a  $2.  Ry< 
$1.40.  White  corn,  $1.26;  yellow,  $1 .31.  Oats,  88 
90  cts.  Clover  seed,  $7.25  a  $7.75.  The  offerings 
lieef  cattle  reached  nearly  1600  head,  prices  ranging  froi 
$10  to  $15,  with  sales  of  extra  quality  at  $15.50  a 
Of  hogs,  2150  were  sold  at  from  $1 1  to  $13  the  100  Ibi 
net.    Sheep  4000,  at  9  to  10|-  gross. 
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Received  from  Aaron  Sharpless,  Pa.,  $2,  vol.  37,  an 
for  Sidney  Sharpless,  $2,  to  No.  34,  vol.  38,  and  Lewi 
Forsythe,  $2,  to  No.  23,  vol.  38  ;  from  Jonathan  Fawcet 
0.,  $4,  vols.  36  and  37  ;  from  W.  B.  Oliver,  .Mass 
Nathan  Breed,  $2,  vol  36.  and  Valentine  Meader,  $ 
vol.  37  ;  from  Elizabeth  S.  Dean,  0  ,  $2,  to  No.  18,  vo 
38;  from  Nathan  P.  Hall,  0.,  $2,  vol.  37. 


WEST  GROVE  BOARDING  SCBOOL  FOR  GIRLS 
The  Summer  Session  of  this  institution  will  open  o 
Second-day,  the  2d  of  Fifth  month  next.    For  circulai 
and  information  apply  to 

Thos.  P.  CoNARD,  Principal 
West  Grove,  Chester  county.  Pa, 

WEST-TOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 

The  Summer  Session  of  the  School  will  commence  o 
the  9th  of  Fifth  month  next. 

Parents  and  others  intending  to  send  children 
pupils,  will  please  make  early  application  to  Dubb 
Knight,  Superintendent,  (address  Street  Road  P.  0 
Chester  Co.,  Pa.,)  or  to  Charles  J.  Allen,  Treasure) 
No.  304  Arch  street,  Philadelphia. 

FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

NEAR  PRANKFORD,  (TWENTY-THIRD  WARD,  PHILADBLPHIA 

Physician  andSuperintendeut, — Joshua  H.  Worthinc 
TON,  Jl.  D. 

Application  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  may  b 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  to  Charlks  Ellis,  Cler 
of  the  Boardjof  Managers,  No.  637  .Market  Street,  Phils 
delphia,  or  to  any  other  .Member  of  the  Board. 


Dii5d,  at  his  residence  in  Plumstead,  on  the  evenin 
of  the  25th  of  Twelfth  month,  1863,  John  Rich,  in  tb 
80th  year  of  his  age.  And  as  he  lived  so  he  died, 
steadfast  believer  in  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  and  I 
humble  reliance  on  the  mercy  of  God  through  his  So 
Jesus  Christ. 

 ,  in  West  Bradford  township,  Chester  county,  o 

Fifth-day,  the  3d  of  Third  month  last,  Judith 
widow  of  .Moses  Baily,  in  the  90lh  year  of  bet  age,  & 
elder  of  Bradford  Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  at  her  residence  near  Camden,  N.  J.,  on  the  2 

of  Third  month,  1861,  Hannah  W.,  relict  of  Joseph 
Cooper,  in  the  7  l:'t  year  of  her  age.  a  member  and  ovei 
seer  of  Newton  Particular  and  Haddonfield  Month^ 
Meeting. 

 ,  on  the  17th  of  Third  month,  at  his  residence  il 

.Moorestown,  Samukl  Matlack,  in  the  74th  year  of  b| 
age,  a  beloved  member  and  elder  of  Chester  Montbl 
Meeting,  New  Jersey. 

 ,  on  the  31st  of  Third  month,  1864,  at  his  resi 

dence  near  Marlton,  New  Jersey,  John  M.  Hainks,  in  th 
62d  year  of  his  age,  an  esteemed  member  and  elder  c 
Cropwell  Particular  and  Upper  Evesham  Monthly  Meet 
ing. 

WM.  H.  PILE,  PRINTER, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  th«  Pennaylvania  Bank. 
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Life  of  Taalerus. 

(Continued  from  page  268.) 

After  this,  Taulerus  passed  through  deep  coo- 
flicts  and  painful  iDward  exercise  of  inind,  before 
be  experienced  any  conaues>  over  his  inward  cor- 
ruptions; but  his  confidence  at  length  became 
ij  more  and  more  strengthened,  although  he  experi- 
snced  that  the  natural  man  struggled  hard  to  re- 
tain a  seat  in  his  heart,  which  strove  against  a  sub- 
mission, to  the  Divine  prerogative  in  hini.  He, 
bowever,  continued  steadfast  in  the  work  of  refor- 
mation, and  sought  diligently  after  a  thorough 
renovation  of  soul. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  he  became  neglected 
ind  despised  in  the  monastery ;  his  former  friends 
forsook  him,  and  generally  became  estranged  from 
aim  as  though  they  had  never  known  hiin.  This 
proved  so  great  a  trial  to  his  feeling  mind,  that  it 
impaired  his  constitution ;  his  health  declined, 
ind  particularly  he  suffered  great  pain  in  his  head. 
He  sent  for  the  layman  and  opened  to  him  his 
:ase. 

The  layman  encouraged  him  to  put  his  tr^st 
bumbly  in  God,  having  no  doubt  he  would  recover, 
ind  his  life  would  be  spared.  He  informed  Tau- 
erus  that  his  life  was  now  well  pleasing  to  his 
Divine  Master;  and  he  doubted  not  lie  would 
iaily  experience  amendment,  not  only  in  his  cor- 
poreal capacity,  but  in  that  of  adding  strength  to 
'"^  strength  mentally.  He  told  him,  tiiat  whosoever 
will  walk  in  the  straight  and  narrow  way  of  life 
_  nd  salvation,  must  become  a  partaker  with  his 
^  Lord  and  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ,  in  a  state  of  suf- 
fering, before  he  can  reign  with  Him ;  wherefore 
do  not  despond,  but  rely  on  Him  who  has  begun 
a  good  work  in  thee — "and,"  said  he,  "I  have 
had  to  pass  through  similar  trials  and  exercises. 

"  It  will  now  be  very  proper  to  nurse  the  body 
by  suitable  nourishing  diet,  and  to  do  all  in  thy 
;'i  powei"  to  strengthen  thy  bodily  system  I  have 
brought  with  me  some  roots,  which  I  will  prepare 
for  thee  to  take,  which  I  believe  will  relieve  thee 
in  regard  to  the  pain  in  thy  head." 

The  Doctor  reminded  him  of  his  having  recom- 
mended an  abstemious  regimen  in  time  past. 

The  layman  said  :  "  I  did  so  :  but  circumstances 
alter  cases.  There  is  a  difference  between  abund 
ance  of  bread  and  idleness,  and  .a  reduced,  debili- 
tated state  of  the  body.  The  one  needs  reducing, 
but  the  other  being  weak,  and  honestly  disposed 
to  obey  the  dictates  of  the  Spirit,  it  becomes  a 
duty  to  strengthen  and  build  up  the  system.  A 
contrary  course  would  be  presumptuously  opposing 
the  Divine  will ;  yet  it  is  necessary  to  guard  against 


making  an  improper  use  of  the  good  creatures 
designed  for  the  sustenance  of  our  mortal  bodies, 
— so  then,  dear  Doctor,  look  to  God  as  thy  helper, 
and  go  thy  way  joyfuljy ;  submit  thyself  to  the 
boundless  mercy  of  God,  and  wait  for  the  influ- 
ence of  his  grace,  that  so  thou  mayest  be  enabled 
to  do  his  will,  whether  it  be  sweet  or  bitter  to  the 
natural  man.  And  now  as  there  is  an  important 
matter  which  requires  my  attention  at  home,  .1 
hope  my  leaving  thee  will  not  be  taken  amiss  by 
thee ;  for  truly,  from  this  time  forward,  it  will  be 
far  better  for  thee  to  look  for  and  obtain  help, 
without  the  medium  of  any  instrumental  means." 

The  Doctor  said  :  "Dear  son,  do  not  talk  so; 
for  it  seems  to  rae^as  though  I  could  not  long  bear 
with  thy  absence,  and  I  fear  it  would  be  too  hard 
for  me  to  bear  a  Separation  from  thee ;  for  except 
thee,  I  h;ive  no  comforter  in  this  world." 

The  lay  man  said :  t,'  Dear  Doctor,  I  must  recom- 
mend thy  attention  to  a  much  better  Comforter, 
namely,  the  Holy  Spirit  of  Truth,  which  has  thus 
fiir  directed  and  drawn  thee  ff'om  evil.  I  am  a 
poor  creature,  the  work  in  thee  is  wholly  the 
Lord's,  and  I  have  been  no  more  than  his  instru- 
ment, which  I  have  been  willingly,  to  the  honour 
of  God  and  the  furtherance  of  thy  soul's  salva- 
tion."' 

The  Doctor  said  :  ♦*!  trust  the  Lord  will  be  thy 
eternal  reward  !  I  hope  to  submit  to  thft  privation 
of  thy  company,  and  to  bear  up  under  it  as  well 
as  I  can." 

The  layman  then  said  to  him  :  "  Inasmuch  as 
thou  hast  surrendered  thyself  to  a  spiritual  line  of 
obedience  to  God,  therefore  it  is  necessary  in  out- 
ward concerns  to  live  prudently  and  wisely,  keep- 
ng  a  consistent  course,  and  matter  not  that  thou 
art  very  much  forsaken  by  creaturely  aid  and  con- 
solation :  and  if  it  so  fall  out,  that  thou  failest  in 
pecuuiai'y  means  for  thy  comfortable  support,  I 
would  advise  thee  to  put  in  pledge  some  of  thy 
books  for  a  loan  of  mouey,  but  by  no  means  to  sell 
them  ;  for  the  time  will  come  when  these  books 
will  again  be  servicenble  to  thee.' 

He  then  took  his  leave  of  the  Doctor,  and  left 
him  bathed  in  tears. 

Thus  Taulerus  continued  about  two  years,  under 
various  trials,  despised  by  his  friends,  and  reduced 
to  great  poverty;  so  that  ^e  pawned  a  number  of 
his  books.  At  length  he  was  brought  very  low 
by  sickness,  so  that  he  became  humbled  as  in  the 
dust,  when  on  a  certain  evening,  his  conflicts  be 
came  inexpre.ssibly  great,  so  that  he  was  not  able 
to  leave  his  cell,  resigning  all  hope  and  depend- 
ence on  creaturely  comfort;  the  bitter  sufferings 
of  our  Saviour  were  brought  to  his  remembrance, 
and  the  love  He  bore  towards  us.  Taulerus  also 
took  a  retrospective  view  of  his  past  life,  and  saw 
how  wretchedly  miserable  it  had  been,  in  compari 
son  with  the  life  of  Christ. 

After  this,  he  was  smitten  with  great  sorrow  of 
heart;  all  his  sins,  all  his  lost  and  mispent  time, 
were  brought  before  the  view  of  his  mind;  he 
broke  forth  with  heart  and  mouth  : — "  Oh,  merci- 
ful God  !  compassionate  me,  a  poor  sinner,  through 
thy  boundless  long  suffering,  and  adorable  mercy; 
for  I  am  not  worthy  that  the  earth  should  bear  me 
up." 


After  this,  he  heard  a  voice  saying  :  "  Stand 
fast  in  peace;  trust  in  God ;  for  be  it  known  unto 
thee,  that  when  the  Son  incarnate  was  upon  earth, 
in  his  fleshly  nature — those  whom  He  healed  of 
their  outward  diseases.  He  also  healed  of  their  in- 
ward maladies." 

Immediately  after  this,  he  became  insensible  of 
any  thing  for  some  time;  but  when  he  came  to 
himself,  he  felt  in  his  mental  and  bodily  capacity, 
a  new  power  and  might ;  he  saw  a  clear  and  mani- 
fest  distinction,  in  things  that  were  before  to  him 
strange  and  mysterious ;  and  he  marvelled  greatly, 
and  wondered  from  whence  these  things  came: 
feeling  himself  at  a  loss,  he  sent  again  for  his 
friend,  and  related  to  him  all  that  had  happened 
to  him. 

The  layman  rejoiced  greatly,  and  said  to  him : 
Thou  hast  now  for  the  first  time  found  experi- 
mentally, that  true  efiBciency  of  the  grace  of  God  ; 
this  is  none  other,  than  a  touch  and  moving  from 
tiie  Highest;  and  whereas  the  letter  killeth,  so 
now  the  Spirit  hath  made,  and  will  make  thee 
alive.  Now  thou  wilt  become  taught  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  instead  of  being  taught  as  heietofore  in 
the  fle,sh.  Thou  art  favoured  with  the  Li<i;ht  and 
grace  of  God,  and  the  substance  of  the  Scriptures 
of  Truth  are  in  thee.  The  Holy  Scriptures  will 
become  an  unsealed  book  to  thee,  and  thou  wilt 
more  and  more  understand  their  spiritual  meaning, 
beyond  what  thou  ever  didst  before.  In  those 
parts  of  the  scriptures,  which,  to  speculative  minds, 
seem  to  contradict  each  other;  now,  as  thou  de- 
pendest  on  that  influence  of  the  Spirit,  which  dic- 
tated to  the  penman  thereof,  thou  wilt  clearly 
discover  a  harmony  throughout,  one  part  corrobo- 
rating and  confirming  theotiier. 

"  Now  it  may  be  right  for  thee  to  begin  to  pub- 
lish the  Gospel  of  life  and  salvation,  and  point  out 
to  others  the  way  to  eternal  4Ufe ;  now  the  time 
has  come,  wherein  good  books  may  become  again 
useful  to  thee,  and  thy  preaching  will  be  produc- 
tive of  fruits  unto  holiness,  in  them  that  hear  and 
believe;  and  in  proportion  as  thou  hast  been  lightly 
esteemed  amongst  the  people,  thou  wilt  become 
prized  and  beh'ved.  But  henceforth  remember 
the  necessity  of  humility  ;  for  thou  knowest  that 
the  man  who  openly  carines  with  him  great  and 
precious  treasure,  has  need  to  be  aware  of  thieves. 
Thou  wilt  become  tried  by  many  wiles  and  strata- 
gems of  an  unwearied  enemy;  and  I  know  of 
nothing  so  well  calculated  to  prevent  inroads  of 
the  enemy,  as  to  abide  in  a  state  of  true  humility." 

The  layman  farther  observed  :  "  There  is  hence- 
forth no  need  of  my  counselling  thee,  seeing  thou 
hast  the  best  of  Teachers  nigh  thee." 

The  Doctor  then  informed  him,  that  he  had 
parted  with  a  large  portion  of  his  books,  to  th« 
amount  of  thirty  pieces  of  gold. 

The  layman  readily  offered  to  redeem  them  for 
him,  which  he  did  ;  and  the  Doctor  suffered  notice 
to  be  given,  that  after  three  days,  he  would  attend 
a  public  meeting.  This  caused  great  surprise  and 
excitement  among  the  people,  he  having  been  so 
long  silent,  and  almost  forgotten  :  the  consequence 
was,  that  it  brought  a  very  great  concourse  of 
people  together. 

i    Whea  Taulerus  saw  such  a  multitude  assembled, 
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he  ascended  the  lectarium,  or  high  pulpit,  in  order 
thai  they  might  all  have  the  better  opportunity  of 
hearing  :  he  drew  his  cap  over  his  eyes,  and  ex- 
pressed the  following  short  ejaculation  :  "  Merciful 
and  Eternal  God  !  if  it  be  consistent  with  thy  will, 
enable  me  to  speak  to  this  people,  to  the  praise  of 

^hy  holy  Name  and  to  their  benefit." 

w  In  closing  these  words,  he  burst  into  such  a 
flood  of  tears,  that  he  could  not  utter  a  word  to 
the  people:  he  continued  weeping  so  long,  thi. fc 
the  people  began  to  be  impatient;  and  one  among 
the  crowd  called  out :  "  How  long  are  we  to  sit 
and  stand  here  ?  it  is  already  late  in  the  day ;  if 
thou  art  not  going  to  preach,  dismiss  us,  that  we 
may  go  home." 

■  {To  be  continued.) 
 »~»-   • 

Notes  on  the  Animals  of  Ceylon. 

Ea(s. — Among  the  multifarious  inhabitants  to 
which  the  forest  affords  at  once  a  home  and  proven- 
der, is  the  tree-rat,  which  forms  its  nest  on  the 
branches,  and  by  turns  makes  its  visits  to  the 
dwellings  of  the  natives,  frequenting  the  ceilings 
Iq  preference  to  the  lower  parts  of  houses.  Here 
it  is  incessantly  followed  by  the  rat-snake,  whose 
domestication  is  encouraged  by  the  native  ser- 
vants, in  consideration  of  its  services  in  destroy- 
ing \ermin.  I  had  one  day  an  opportunity  of 
surprising  a  snake  which  had  just  seized  on  a  rat 
of  this  description,  and  of  covering  it  suddenly 
with  a  glass  shade,  before  it  had  time  to  swallow 
its  prey.  The  -serpent,  which  appeared  stunned 
^by  its  own  capture,  allowed  the  rat  to  escape  from 
its'jaws,  which  cowered  at  one  side  of  the  glass  in 
the  most  pitiable  state  of  trembling  terror.  The 
two  were  left  alone  for  some  moments,  and  on  my 
return  to  them  the  snake  was  as  before,  in  the 
same  attitude  of  sullen  stupor.  On  setting  them 
at  liberty,  the  rat  bounded  towards  the  nearest 
fence ;  but  quick  as  lightning  it  was  followed  by 
its  pursuer,  which  seized  it  before  it  could  gain 
the  hedge,  through  which  I  saw  the  snake  glide 
with  its  victim  in  its  jaws. 

Another  indigenous  variety  of  the  rat  is  that 
which  made  its  appearance  for  the  first  time  in 
the  coffee  plantations  on  the  Kandyan  hills,  in  the 
year  1847,  and  in  such  swarms  does  it  infest  them, 
that  as  many  as  a  thousand  have  been  killed  in  a 
single  day  on  one  estate.  In  order  to  reach  the 
buds  and  blossoms  of  the  coffee,  it  cuts  such  slen- 
der branches  as  would  not  sij,stain  its  weight,  and 
feeds  as  they  fall  to  the  ground  j  and  so  delicate 
and  sharp  are  its  incisors,  that  the  twigs  thus  des- 
troyed are  detached  by  as  clean  a  cut  as  if  severed 
with  a  knife.  The  cofFec-rat  is  an  insular  variety 
of  the  Mus  livesuliis  of  W.  Elliot,  found  in  Southern 
India.  They  inhabit  the  forests,  making  their 
nests  among  the  roots  of  the  trees,  and  like  the 
lemmings  of  Norway  and  Lapland,  they  migrate 
in  vast  numbers  on  the  occurrence  of  a  scarcity  of 
their  ordinary -food.  The  Malabar  coolies  are  so 
fond  of  their  flesh,  that  they  evince  a  preference 
for  those  districts  in  which  the  coffee  plantations 
are  subject  to  these  incursions,  where  they  fry  the 
rats  in  oil,  or  convert  them  into  curry. 

I'orcujiinc. — The  porcupine  is  another  of  the 
rodenlia,  which  has  drawn  down  upon  itself  the 
hostility  of  the  planter.s,  from  its  destruction  of 
the  young  coco-nut  palms,  to  which  it  is  a  perni- 
ciou."?  and  persevering,  but  withal  so  crafty  a  visi- 
tor, that  it  is  with  difficulty  any  trap  can  bo  so 
disguised,  or  any  bait  made  so  alluring,  as  to  lead 
to  its  capture.  The  usual  expedient  is  to  place 
Bonie  of  its  favorite  food  at  the  extremity  of  a 
trench,  so  narrow  as  to.  prevent  the  porcupine 
turning,  whilst  the  direction  of  his  quills  cfTectu- 
ally  bars  his  retreat.  On  a  newly  planted  coco- 
Dut  topCi  ftk  U«Dg-w«lle,  wikhia  a  few  milea  of 


Colombo,  I  have  .heard  of  as  many  as  twenty-seven 
being  thus  captured  in  a  single  niglit;  but  such 
success  is  rare.  The  more  ordinary  expedient  is 
to  smoke  them  out  by  burning  straw  at  the  aper- 
tures of  their  burrows.  The  flesh  is  esteemed  a 
delicacy  in  Ceylon,  and  in  consistency,  colour,  and 
flavour,  it  very  much  resembles  that  of  a  young 
P'g- 

Crows. — Of  all  the  Ceyloit  birds  of  this  order, 
the  most  familiar  and  notorious  is  the  small  glossy 
ci'ow,  whose  shining  blaclr'plumage,  shot  with 
blue,  has  obtairred  for  him  the  title  of  Corvus 
splenclens.  They  frequent  the  tO/Wns  in  companies, 
and  domesticate  themselves  in  the  close  vicinity 
of  every  house. 

So  accustomed  are  the  natives  to  its  presence 
and  exploits,  that,  like  the-Greeks  and  Romans, 
they  have  made  the  movements  of  the  crow  the 
basis  of  their  auguries;  and  there  is  no  end  to  the 
vicissitudes  of  good  and  evil  fortune  which  may 
not  be  predicted  from  the  direction  of  their  flight, 
the  hoarse  or  mellow  notes  of  their  croaking,  the 
variety  of  trees  on  which  they  rest,  and  the  num- 
bers in  which  they  are  seen  to  assemble.  All  day 
long  they  are  engaged  in  watching  either  the  ofFal 
of  the  offices,  or  the  preparation  for  meals  in  the 
dining-room;  and  as  doors  and  windows  are  neces- 
sarily opened  to  relieve  the  heat,  nothing  is  more 
common  than  the  passage  of  crows  across  the  room, 
lifting  on  the  wing  some  ill-guarded  morsel  from 
the  dinner-table. 

No  article,  however  unpromising  its  quality, 
provided  only  it  ^be  portable,,  can  with  safety  be 
left  unguarded  in  any  apartment  accessible  to 
them.  The  contents  of  ladies'  work-boxes,  kid 
gloves  and  pocket  handkerchief,  vanish  inst^intly 
if  exposed  near  a  window  or  open  door.  They 
open  paper  parcels  to  ascertain  the  contents;  they 
will  undo  the  knot  on  a  napkin  if  it  encloses  any- 
thing eatable,  and  I  have  known  a  crow  to  extract 
the  peg  which  fastened  the  lid  of  a  basket,  in 
order  to  plunder  the  provender  within. 

On  one  occasion  i.  nurse  seated  in  a  garden  ad- 
joining a  regimental  mess-room,  was  terrified  by 
seeing  a  bloody  clasp-knife  drop  from  the  air  at 
her  feet;  but  the  mystery  was  explained  on  learn- 
ing that  a  crow,  which  had  been  watching  the 
cook  chopping  mince-meat,  had  seized  the  moment 
when  his  head  was  turned  to  carry  oflF  the  knife. 

One  of  these  ingenious  marauders,  after  vainly 
attitudinizing  fn  front  of  a  chained  watch-dog, 
which  was  lazily  gnawing  a  bono,  and  after  fruit- 
lessly endeavoring  to  divert  his  attention  by  danc- 
ing before  him,  with  head  awry  and  eye  askance, 
at  length  flew  away  for  a  moment,  and  returned 
bringing  with  it  a  companion  who  perched  itself 
on  a  braOch  a  few  yards  in  the  rear.  The  crow's 
grimaces  were  now  actively  renewed,  but  with  no 
better  result,  till  its  confederate,  poising  himself 
on  his  wings,  deseeiidcd  with  the  utmost  velocity, 
striking  the  dog  upon  the  spine  with  all  the  force 
of  his  beak.  The  rubC  was  successful :  the  dog 
started  with  surprise  and  pain,  bflt  not  quickly 
enough  to  seize  his  assailant,  whilst  the  bono  he 
had  been  gnawing  disappeared  the  instant  his  head 
was  turned. 

On  the  approach  of  evening  the  crows  assemble 
in  noisy  groups  along  the  margin  of  the  fresh- 
water lake  which  surrounds  Colombo  on  the  eastern 
side;  here  for  an  hour  or  two  they  enjoy  the 
luxury  of  the  bath,  tossing  the  water  over  their 
shining  backs,  and  arranging  their  plumage  de- 
corously, after  which  they  disperse,  each  taking 
the  direction  of  his  accustomed  quarters  for  the 
night. —  TennenCs  Ceylon. 
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 ,  my  communications,  I  acknow 


Life  is  life  wheresoever  it  be  sacrificed,  and  has 
tvery  where  equal  claims  to  our  regard. 


ledge,  are  somewhat  out  of  the  ordinary  line  j  per 
haps  they  are  none  the  better  for  it;  but  I  thinl 
they  ought  to  be  something  more  than  a  mere  i-econ 
of  passing  events,  or  a  mere  tissue  of  levity  an( 
nonsense,  calculated  to  amuse  the  mind  withou 
aiming  at  the  improvement  of  it,  as  is  tpo  commoi 
in  epistolary  correspondence  in  these  days.  '. 
think  something  more  than  amusement  ought  U 
be  aimed  at  in  our  epistolary  intercourse,  and  al 
though  we  may  fall  short  of  expressing  what  wi 
wish,  yet  our  feeble  efi'orts  may  have  their  usg.  i 
we  keep  steadily  to  the  object  in  view. 

"It  is  a  very  difficult  thing,  my  dear   b 

arrest  the  vagrant  attention  of  the  young  mind 
andto  draw  it  back  from  the  fairy  flelds  of  imagi 
nation  into  which  it  may  wander.  I  shall  not  at 
tempt  it,  but  content  myself  with  ofi"ering  thee": 
few  plain  practical  hints  and  remarks,  to  help  the 
along  with  my  mite  of  observation  and  experienc 
in  things  that  ought  at  this  time  to  interest  thee 
People  of  wisdom  are  very  jealous  of  themselves 
being  aware  how  easy  it  is  for  them  to  glide  alouj 
superficially,  and  on  the  surface  of  things.  Henc 
they  endeavor  to  keep  .a  strict  guard  over  thei 
own  hearts,  knowing  hey  liable  they  are  to  deceiv 
them  and  to  betray  them  into  error;  and  con 
scious,  also,  that  from  themselves  they  have  mos 
to  fear;  that  other's  faults  and  follies  do  notafi"ec 
them  half  so  much  as  their  own.  It  is  therefor 
no  mark  of  wisdom  to  see  a  person  self  conceite< 
and  self-confident,  and  they  have  been  the  ruin  o 
many  a  promising  youth. 

"  Thou  art  no  doubt  an  eye  and  ear  witness  o 
this  self-confidence,  daily;  for  you  must  be  an  un 
common  company,  if  there  are  not  some  amongs 
you  complaining  of  the  strict  discipline  and  rigi* 
precepts  of  their  superiors :  those  who  think  the; 
know  almost  more  already  than  their  instructors 
an^  whose  conduct  says  in  so  many  words,  the; 
would  rather  remain  as  they  are,  with  their  mind 
unimproved  and  unrefined,  than  submit  to  the  re 
straints  imposed,  but  which  are  absolutely  neces 
sary  they  should  submit  to,  in  order  for  them  t 
tread  the  paths  of  life  with  safety.  I  am  ver; 
desirous  thou  shouldst  improve  the  present  op 
portunity,  and  improve  it  well.  Let  it  not  pas 
over  as  '  a  dream  that  is  told,'  so  that  at  the  con 
elusion,  when  thou  comcst  to  look  back,  thou  cans 
hardly  give  an  account  to  thyself  or  thy  friend 
how  thy  time  has  been  spent.  By  following  thi 
idle  whims  of  fancy,  or  suffering  thy  mind  to  b 
diverted  by  any  cause  however  specious,  from  th 
object  in  view,  this  will  be  thy  unhappy  case,  ani 
succeeding  years  will  only  add  to  the  anguish  o 
thy  feelings  for  time  thus  misspent,  and  opportu 
nities  of  improvement  thrown  away. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  if  thou  art  making  th 
best  use  of  every  thing,  and  embracing  all  mean 
of  improvement  that  offer,  how  very  different  wil 
thy  situation  be.  Remember,  it  is  of  small  cil 
cumstances  .our  lives  are  composed.  Mountain 
are  made  of  small  particles  of  sand,  and  days,  yeai 
and  ages  are  made  of  minutes  and-  seconds.  Id 
dustry  and  economy  in  the  right  use  of  thy  time 
will  do  wonders  for  thee.  Thy  present  situatio 
is  '  a  call  to  duty,  not  discharge  from  care,'  an. 
if  thou  viewest  it  in  the  right  light,  and  net  ac 
cordingly,  thou  niayest  reap  a  rich  harvest  o 
golden  fruit.  Thy  friends  in  placing  thee  in  sue' 
a  useful  institution  have  done  their  part,  the  res 
remains  for  thee  to  do,  and  1  hope  thou  wilt  eo 
deavour  by  thy  good  conduct  and  close  applica 
tion,  to  realize  the  bright  visions  of  future  usefa 
ness  and  respectability  thj  friends  cherish  fo 
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thee.    Confine  thyself  not  merely  to  the  common 
branches  of  education  taught  in  the  school,  but 
read,  reflect  and  meditate  on  other  things;  listen 
to  the  conversation,  and  hear  attentively  the  pre- 
^  cepts  of  the  aged  and  experienced,  especially  if 
*they  are  persons  of  piety  and  virtue;  no^  neglect- 
,ing  to  learn  all  thou  canst  of  the  proper  manage- 
'jtnent  of  domestic  and  household  aiFairs,  which  is 
I  an  accomplishment,  and  greatly  enhances  the  value 
of  any  woman,  and  will  more  essentially  contribute 
'o  her  happiness  and  real  worth,  than  the  attain- 
ent  of  tilings  seemingly  more  specious. 
"  Thus  I  have  made  another  feeble  effort  to  call 
.hy  attention  to  'these  necessary  things,'  not  that 
'  doubt  the  propriety  and  correctness  of  thy  views 
pon  them,  but  being  so  well  aware  of  the  many 
nducements  the  young  mind  has  to  draw  it  away 
ind  Iceep  it  out  of  itself ,  I  wish  to  encourage  thee 
S'to  begin  in  earnest,  and  to  persevere  after  thou 
j  '.  past  began.  The  enemy  is  continually  whispering 
us,  that  we  arc  young  and  may  enjoy  ourselves, 
'that  it  is  time  enough  yet,  that  we  are  as  well 
educated  and  as  good  as  other  young  persons;  that 
Ye  need  not  wish  to  be  better,  &c.,  thus  persuad- 
ng  us  to  procrastinate  the  right  improvement  of 
-ur  time.    If  he  is  listened  to  he  will  ever  keep 
here.    He  would  cheat  us  out  of  every  moment 
four  lives,  and  it  will  particularly  please  him  to 
heat  us  out  of. youth,  the  very  best  season  of  ira- 
(roveme"rrt;    Listen  not  to  his  base  designs,  but, 
cting  upon  the  wiser  plan,  reject  \'^->  insinuations 
ith  perseverance,  and  lay  for  thyself  the  broad 
D.d  permanent  basis  of  future  usefulness  and 
lappiness,  on  the  alone  sure  foundation  of  virtue 
ind  religion ;  that  this  wise  choice  may  be  thine, 
s  the  sole  wish  of  thy  friends,  I  say  sole  wish,  for 
"  ill  and  every  other  good  comes  along  with  this 
hoice,  and  having  this  thou  hast  all." 

(To  be  continued.) 


municated  the  above  particulars  to  the  writer. 
The  friends  of  temperance  will  be  glad  to  learn 
that  the  members  of  the  new  caste  in  India  are 
able  to  walk  abroad  unprotected  from  the  heat  of 
the  sun,  when  it  would  be  dangerous,  or  perhaps 
fatal,  to  Europeans  who  use  intoxicating  drinks. 
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A  New  Caste  in  India. — Our  beloved  queen 
k'™  lad  not  long  been  proclaimed  empress  of  Flindoo- 
^  tan,  when- two  young  men  (brothers)  left  Eug- 
and  in  the  good  ship  Fairy  to  seek  their  fortunes. 
\.fter  a  protracted  voyage,  caused  by  storms  and 
ontrary  winds,  they  were  favoured  to  reach  Gal- 
utta  in  safety,  and  almost  immediately  obtained 
w  [rtiploymeBt  in  a  public  company,  as  they  had  with 
»I  hem  good  testimonials,  confirmed  by  the  captain, 
t  psi  ?ho  also  stated  that  they  were  zealous  teetotalers. 

Drunkenness  prevails  in  India  to  a  fearful  ex- 
tsof  eat.  Europeans  die  off,  in  consequence,  like  rot- 
en  sheep.  Our  young  friends  sooji  began  house- 
eeping,  which  involved  six  servants.  It  seems 
large  number  for  two  young  men,  but  "Native 
ervants  do  very  little  work,  and  receive  but  very 
mall  wages.  The  servants  were  astonished  to 
nd  that  their  masters  used  neither  intoxicants- 
li  ior  narcotics,  and  in  conversing  with  other  sei'- 
ants  said,  "  Our  masters  belong  to  a  new  caste 
jli  rom  England,  never  before  seen  in  India,  they 
nioi  ;o  not  smoke,  or  drink  strong  drink,  neither  do 
iiiB  hey  swear,  and  they  speak  and  behave  kindly  to 

i  .s;  we  like  the  new  caste  well." 
intai  »  After  the  brothers  had  been  in  the  service  of 
jfJ  he  company  some  considerable  time,- two  other 
I'  igher  situations  became  vacant,  for  which  they 
pplicd.  On  the  day  appointed  for  filling  the 
acancies,  about  fifty  applicants  were  anxiously 
waiting  on  the  premises  of  the  company,  when 
(irisi  n  official  made  his  appearance,  and  looking  round, 
aid,  '''I  want  the  two  teetotal  brothers.  Oh, 
*«tl  here  they  are  !"  and  beckoned  them  into  the 
fifice,  and  engagfed  them  at  once,  and  dismissed 
he  other  applicants, 
pto  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  there  are  now  in 
iiiefl|)alcutta  others  belonging  to  this  new  caste,  one 
f  whom  recently  returned  to  England,  and  com- 
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Snsings  and  Memories. 

A  FATHER  SAVED. 

"  Out  of  the  moutU  of  babes  and  sucklings  thou  hast 
perfected  strength." 

James  Stirling,  the  temperance  lecturer  of  Scot- 
land, was  a  remarkable  man,  and  his  life  was  a 
j-emarkable  life.  With  a  very  limited  education, 
he  by  considerable  reading,  whilst  tending  his 
flocks  as  a  shepherd  lad,  had  improved  his  mind. 
At  that  time  he  appeared  to  be  a  religious' charac- 
ter, and  very  favorably  impressed  those  acquainted 
with  him  as  respected  his  piety.  Having  after- 
wards removed  to  Paisly  to  learn  the  shoemaker's 
trade,  he  fell  amongst  profligate  companions,  who 
shamed  him  out  of  his  religion,  and  induced  him 
to  become  a  drunkard.  This  he  was  for  forty 
years,  except  during  a  few  intervals,  the  longest 
of  which,  perhaps,  was  about  the-  period  of  hia 
marriage.  The  condition  to  which  he  was  re- 
duced by  his  craving  for  and  indulgence  in  intoxi- 
cating liquors,  was  that  of  the  very  lowest,  most 
degraded  of  drunkards.  We  need  not  give  any 
extensive  outlines  of  the  safl,  disgusting  picture 
which  he  and  his  biographer  have  drawn,  but  we 
shall  quote  his  description  of  his  cure,  first  pre- 
mising that  his  wife  appears  to  have  been  a  reli- 
gious woman.  "  I  had  been  all  day  in  the  public- 
house;  and  at  night,  when  I  came  home,  my  wife, 
as  usual,  was  reading  a  chapter  to  the  children. 
When  she  was  so  engaged  I  went  in,  slipping  like 
a  condemned  criminal.  The  portion  of  scrip- 
ture read  was  the  twenty-fifth  chapter  of  Matthew, 
in  which  these  words  occur:  'When  the  Son  of 
iMan  shall  come  in  his  glory,  and  all  the  holy 
angels  with  him,  then  shall  he  sit  upon  the  throne 
of  his  glory :  and  before  him  shall  be  gathered  all 
nations  ;  and  he  shall  separate  them  one  from  an- 
other, as  the  shepherd  divideth  his  sheep  from  the 
goats:  and  he  shall  set  the  sheep  on  his  right 
hand,  but  the  goats  on  the  left.'  Our  youngest 
boy,  then  about  four  years  old,  was  lying  with  his 
head  on  his  mother's  lap,  and  just  when  she  had 
read  these  awful  words,  he  looked  up  earnestly  in 
her  face  and  asked,  '  Will  father  be  a  goat  then, 
mother  V  This  was  too  strong  to  be  resisted. 
The  earnest,  innocent  look  of  the  child,  the  be- 
wilderment of  the  poor  mother,  and  above  all  the 
question  itself,  smote  me  to  the  heart's  core.  I 
spent  a  sleepless,  awfully  miserable  night,  wishing 
rather  to  die  than  to  live  such  a  life.' 

From  this  t'uie  James  Stirling  became  a  changed 
man.  Through  the  blessing  of  the  Most  High 
resting  on  the  question  of  his  child,  a  great  and 
permanent  effect  was  produced  upon  him.  He 
ceased  attendance  at  the  public-houses,  he  avoided 
all  intoxicating  drinks,  and  he  soon  gave,  in  his 
consistent  christian  conduct,  evidence  that  he 
had  witnessed  the  washing  of  regeneration,  and 
the  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  One  writing  of 
him  says  :  "  He  began  to  rise  immensely  in  charj^- 
ter,  and  usefulness,  and  honour,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  the  spirit  dealers,  was  treated  with 
wonderful  deference  by  all- classes — the  rich  and 
the  poor.  He  felt  he  was  no  longer  the  poor,  self- 
degraded  and  despised  thing  he  was;  a  ney^  im- 
pulse had  been  given  him,  and  henceforth  he  de- 
voted all  the  energies  of  his  naturally  vigourous 
and  powerful  mind  to  the  promotion  of  every  thing 
that  was  good."  He  says  of  himself:  "All  things 
put  on  a  new  appearance — my  wife,  my  family, 


my  trade,  my  countenance,  my  clothing.  I  saw 
all  nature  happy  around  me.  My  heart  was  happy 
within  me — happy  at  having  overcome  my  beset- 
ting sin — happy  in  the  inward  beaming  sunshine 
of  content.  Those  sights  and  sounds  that  delighted 
my  youthful  fancy  became  delightful  again."  He 
was  renewing  his  youth, — his  heart  became^s  the 
heart  of  a  little  child. 

We  shall  not  further  follow  the  life  of  this  re- 
newed, man,  except  to  say  that  as  a  temperance 
lecturer  he  was  remarkahly  eloquent,  attractive, 
and  convincing.  For  the  twenty  years  he  lived 
after  his  recovery,  he  proved  that  the  change  had 
been  thorough.  Hia  christiaiMife  was  evidently 
increasing  in  spirituality  and  grace.  Yet  he  fre- 
quently passed  along  under  much  depression  of 
spirit  when  in  the  remembrance  of  what  he  had 
been,  he  was  made  as  it  were  to  possess  the  sins 
of  his  youth.  At  such  seasons  he  sometimes  was 
in  the  very  depths,  and  felt  as  though  he  could 
not  even  cry  for  deliverance.  No  doubt  but  these 
fiery  trials  were  for  his  further  refinement,  and 
all  administered  in  mercy,  by  his  blessed  Saviour, 
who,  in  his  own  good  time,  scattered  the  clouds 
and  gave  him  to  see  his  face  with  comfort.  On 
the  26th  day  of  the  Eighth  month,  1856,  he  was 
in  loving  mercy  relieved  from  further  earthly  con- 
flict, being  then  82  years  old. 

LAMED  FOR  LIFE. 

Lindley  Murray,  the  grammarian,  was  a  man  of 
an  uncommonly  active  frame,  and  wtiilst  young 
his  muscles  were  often  tasked  to  their  utmost  by 
foolish  efforts  to  surpass  his  youthful  companions 
in  leaping.  Little  inconvenience  sebmed  to  result 
to  him  from  the  overstrain  these  muscles  had  un- 
dergone, until  towards  the  evening  of  life,-when 
his  ability  even  for  walking  departed  from  him. 
Many  a  time  the  physical  frame  suffers  from  the 
sins  and  follies  of  youth,  ami  we  often  see  the  sins 
of  youth  leave  a  great  weakness  on  the  moral 
character  of  age.  The  character  seems  at  times 
permanently  weakened,  and  individuals  who  in 
middle  life  have  appeared  to  be  under  religious 
exercise,  and  to  have  walked  in  a  good  degree  of 
conformity  with  the  principles  of  Truth,  do  some- 
times, when  the  weakness  of  age  comes  upon  them, 
relapse  into  that  condition  from  which  they  seemed, 
b^  Divine  grace,  to  have  been  redeemed.  T 
knew  a  person  who  had  been  long  immersed  in 
wickedness,  during  which  time  he  had  been  very 
profane,  who  was  afterwards  a  minister  of  the 
gospel,  and  without  doubt  called  and  qualified  for 
usefulness  in  the  church.  Losing  ground  spiritu- 
ally towards  the  termination  of  life,  he,  when 
mental  imbecility  came  upon  him  from  age,  again 
began  to  manifest  his  impatience  and  bad  temper 
by  swearing.  There  had  been  a  great  tendency 
to  that  evil  habit  produced  by  his  long  course  of 
it  in  early  life,  and  when  the  religious  character 
of  the  man  deteriorated,  and  his  mental  powers 
decayed,  he  was  easily  drawn  back  into  the  use  of 
language  whose  meaning  he  then  scarcely  knew, 
but  which  was  shocking  to  his  family  and  friends. 

A  clergyman  in  England,  of  the  name  of 
Spencer,  told  the  following  anecdote  :  When  he 
was  a  little  boy,  his  father  gave  him  an  apple-tree, 
then  recently  grafted.  For  want  of  knowledge, 
or  want  of  thought,  the  boy,  during  his  father's 
absence,  let  a  colt  into  the  garden,  who  in  his 
frolics  broke  the  graft.  The  graft  was  replaced 
and  being  splintered  up,  it  grew  again,  and  ap- 
peared vigorous  and  thrifty.  Many  years  after- 
wards Spencer  paid  a  visit  to  the  home  of  his 
childhood,  and  was  doubtless  well  pleased  to  see 
that  his  tree  had  become  a,  large  one,  and  was  well 
laden  with  apples.  That  very  night,  during  a 
violent  thunder  storm,  the  whole  toi>      the  tree 
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was  broken  off.  It  had  given  yray  jttst  where  the 
colt  had  broken  it  when  it  was  a  mere  shoot.  As 
it  appeared  evident  that  it  gave  way  there  because 
that -was  the  weakest  place,  it  offered  a  good  moral 
to  his  mind,  and  led  him  to  make  use  of  it  as  an 
illustration  to  warn  young  people  against  giving 
way  to  sins  in  their  youth,  lest  the  ill  effects  should 
be  as  permanent  to  them  as  was  the  injury  to  the 
graft  in  his  apple-tree.  A  writer  commenting  on 
this  anecdote  makes  this  remark  :  "  It  will  usu- 
ally be  found  that  those  who  are  grossly  vicious  in 
manhood  dropped  a  seed  of  vice  in  the  morning  of 
life;  that  the  fallen  youth,  who  was  religiously 
trained  and  has  become  corrupt,  broke  off  his  con- 
nection with  virtuous  ways  Just  where  he  did  a  very 
xcickcd  thivg^  in  childhood." 


Volcanic  Islands. — Since  the  28th  of  June, 
1831,  an  island,  successively  traced  with  the  names 
of  Ferdinand,  Graham,  Ilothum,  Nerita,  and 
Julia,  has  several  times  appeared  and  disappeared 
off  Palermo,  and  is  now  on  the  poipt  of  getting 
.*bove  water  again.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this 
curious  phenomenon  is  attributable  to  volcanic 
agency;  nor  is  this  the  only  instance  of  the  kind 
on  record.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Phillip- 
pine  Islands,  and  on  other  points  of  the  Chinese 
■waters,  small  islands  occasionally  rise  and  make 
their  exit  again  without  attracting  much  notice. 
Of  this  the,Paris  /*a^/-!'e  relates  the  following  curi- 
ous instance  : — "A  German  skipper,  Captain  Hil- 
macher,  who  had  passed  many  years  of  his  life  in 
those  parts,  and  knew  every  shoal  and  sandbank 
within  one  hundred  miles  of  the  Chinese  coast, 
suddenly,  about  twenty  years  ago,  discovered  an 
island  which  he  was  perfectly  certain  did  not  exist 
on  that  spot  before.  He  took  his  soundings,  de- 
termined the  latitude  and  longitude,  sailed  all 
round  it,  and  found -that  it  was  from  twelve  to 
thirteen  miles  in  length  and  breadth.  There  were 
several  springs  of  fresh  water  in  it,  and  it  consisted 
of  the  richest  pasture-ground  imaginable.  Captain 
Hilmacher  instantly  returned  to  Europe,  recruited 
a  number  of  German  emigrants,  bought  ail  kinds 
of  seeds,  agricultural  implements,  poultry,  and 
cattle,  set  out  again  for  this  new  El  Dorado,  and 
in  a  couple  of  years  there  might  be  seen  on  the 
desert  island  a  flourishing  village,  fields  waving 
with  corn,  meadows  peopled  with  oxen,  goats,  and 
sheep — every  thing,  in  short,  that  nnght  consti- 
tute a  thriving  colony.  This  happy  state  of  things 
lasted  about  five  years,  when  a  British  merchant 
vessel  unexpectedly  made  its  appearance.  The 
captain  and  crew  expressed  their  astonishment  at 
finding  a  European  community  in  such  an  out-of- 
the-way  place,  entered  into  amicable  intercourse 
with  the  colonists,  and  gave  them  a  quantity  of 
brandy  in  exchange  for  their  produce.  This  un- 
fortunale  circumstance  proved  the  ruin  of  the 
colony  ;  drunkenness  grew  into  a  habit,  insubordi- 
nation was  the  consequence;  and  one  fine  day  poor 
Captain  Hihnacher,  who  had  hitherto  ruled  his 
little  kingdom  with  great  wisdom,  was  obliged  to 
make  his  escape  in  a  boat  to  avoid  being  murdered. 
He  succeeded  in  reaching  a  vessel,  which  took 
hini  home  again.  There  he  easily  obtained  the 
command  of  a  ship,  which  he  took  care  to  provide 
with  plenty  of  arms,  for  the  purpose  of  punishin-r 
liis  unruly  subjects,  and  muking  them  repent  ot 
their  ingratitude.  He  set  sail,  hut  on  arriving 
within  the  latitude  where  his  island  had  once 
existed,  he  was  astoiii.shed  to  find  the  place  empty  ; 
not  a  vestige  of  land  was  to  be  seen  ;  tiie  island 
had  gone  as  it  had  come.  Had  the  catastroph.e 
occurred  so  suddenly  as  to  preclude  all  possibility 
of  escape  ?  This  is  what  Captain  Hilmacher  never 
<  ^carued. —  Galiynaid'a  Messenger. 
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"  FAR  AWAY." 
"thb  land  that  is  very  far  off." — Isa.  zzxiii.  17. 
Upon  the  shore 
(If  Evermore         <,  * 
We  sport  like  children  at  their  play  ; 
And  gather  shells 
Where  sinks  and  swells 
The  mighty  sea  from  far  away. 

Upon  that  beach,  ^ 

Nor  voice  nor  speech 
Doth  things  intelligible  say  ; 

But  through  our  souls 

A  whisper  rolls 
That  comes  to  us  from  far  away. 

Into  our  ears 

The  voice  of  years 
Comes  deeper,  deeper,  day  by  day ; 

We  stoop  to  hear, 

As  it  draws  near, 
Its  awfulness  from  far  away. 

At  what  it  tells  ) 

We  drop  the  shells 
We  were  so  full  of  yesterday, 

And  pick  i/b  more 

Upon  that  shore. 
But  dream  of  brighter,  far  away. 

And  o'er  that  tide, 

Far  out  and  wide, 
The  yearnings  of  our  souls  do  stray  ; 

We  long  to  go, 

We  do  not  know 
Where  it  may  be,  but  far  away. 

The  mighty  deep 

Doth  slowly  creep 
Up  on  the  shore  where  we  did  play; 

The  very  sand 

Where  we  did  stand 
A  moment  since,  swept  far  away.  ^ 

Our  playmates  all 

Beyond  our  call 
Are  passing  hence,  as"  we,  too,  may; 
■   ,    Unto  thiit  shore 

Of  evermore. 
Beyond  the  boundless  far  away. 

f  We'll  trust  the  wave. 

And  Hina  to  save, 
Beneath  whose  feet  as  marble  lay 
The  rolling  deep. 
For  He  can  keep 
Our  souls  in  that  dim  far  away. 

\_Fraser''s  Magazine. 
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To  those  in  Advancing  Tears, 
As  14fe  advances  the  constitution  undergoes  cer- 
tain important  changes;  and  these,  in  order  to 
secure  a  healthy  old  age,  must  be  met  by  corres- 
ponding modifications  in  the  modes  of  living. 
There  are  few  who  do  not  at  this  period  suffer 
from  mistakes  in  earlier  life,  or  wlio  hav6  not 
formed  hal.its  which  need  to  be  restrained  and 
controlled  by  reason  and  the  teachings  of  experi- 
ence. The  degree  of  exerci.se  needed  at  this 
period  is  very  different  from  that, in  early  life, 
'i'he  body  does  not  so  readily  rally  from  fatigue; 
and  hence  exercise  should  be  taken  frequently, 
rather  than  continuously,  and  should  be  such  as 
not  to  produce  cxhau.'^tioii.  A  great  error  is  made 
by  n>any  in  advancing  years,  by  substituting  for  a 
lil'e  of  activity  one  o*f  indolent  ea.se.  Men  natur- 
ally look  forward  to  the  time  when  they  can  live 
upon  the  gains  of  former  days;  when  they  may 
retire  from  business  and  enjoy  themselves  in  par- 
taking of  the  bounties  of  their  early  industry;  but 
alas !  how  unsatisfying  is  tlie  realization  of  the 
hope.  AVhen  they  have  cained  their  wanted  de- 
sire, such  soon  learn  that  employment  is  necessary 
both  for  the  body  and  mind,  and  often  in  new 
ventures  seek  for  the  occupation  they  crave. 
Many  are  the  instances  familiar  to  us,  where  a 
sudden  change  of  this  kind  has  been  fri<ught>with 


most  serious  consequences;  and  those  thus  study-' 
ing  their  ease,  have  often  retired  into  apoplexy, 
paralysis  or  malcontent.  It  is  desirable,  it  is  true, 
that  at  this  age  there  should  be,  if  cares  and 
labours  have  been  severe,  some  diminution,, but 
not  an  entire  cessation.  It  was  but  yesterday  that 
I  accosted  an  aged  German  farmer  with  the  ex- 
pression of  surprise  that  he  should  still  continue 
to  work  so  much,  "Ah,"  said  his  son  who  stood 
by,  "  father  has  to  work,  for  when  he  stops  a  few 
days  he  gets  sick."  There  was  philosophy  in  that 
reply.  Just  enough  to  do  is  the  highest  earthly 
jewel  in  the  crown  of  human  happiness. 

The  aged  need  to  guard  against  cold  and  sudden  ' 
alterations  of  temperature.    They  are  more  sus- 
ceptible to  intense  weather,  and  are  easily  chilled.  ' 
Bronchitis,  influenza  and  the  like,  are  less  easily  ' 
overcome  by  them  than  formerly  ;  and  hence  thej  ' 
should  only  expose  themselves  when  in  motion.  ' 
The  blood  is  less  active  in  its  circulation,  and  th« 
extremities,  as  the  feet  and  hands,  should  be  well 
protected  by  woolen  covering.    In  general  th» 
adult  requires  much  less  sleep  than  the  younger 
Occupation  for  the  mind  is  as  important  to  th( 
aged  as  for  the  body ;  not  severe  study  or  anxiety 
or  continuous  reading,  but  a  mild  interest  in  pas| 
ing  events,  and  a  relish  for  conversation  and  s(|( 
ciety.  Discouragement  and  misanthropy  are  somei  I 
times  disposed  to  eteal  their  way  amijd  the  paini  ' 
of  declining  life,  and  grief  to  hang  heavily  upoi>  i 
the  heart.  Nothing  sooner  brings  gray  hairs  dowi  t 
to  the  grave,  and  hence  whatever  contributes  ti  ] 
cheerfulness  and  happy  conteiitment  should  bt  i 
sought.  '  I 

There  is  something  venerable  and  almost  sub 
lime  in  the  human  form  bearing  up  buoyautli 
against  the  vicissitudes  of  time,  with  well  suS  ' 
tained  powers  of  body  and  mind,  and  with  thi  " 
soul  cheered  with  the  hopes,  after  a  good  old  age  [ 
of  a  glorious  innnortality.  -  f 

Rightly  viewed,  the  duty  of  living  as  long  as  wi 
can,  is  as  imperative  as  any  other;  and  the  plea  ^ 
sures  to  be  derived,  and  the  good  to  be  secure*  J 
bj'  a  happy  and  healthy  old  age,  are  such  as  t  ' 
form  a  strong  argument  for  the  proper  regulatioi  ' 
of  appetites  and  passions  in  manhood  and  middl 
life,  and  for  living  wisely  as  we  pass  to  its  even  ' 
ing  horizon 

So  live  that  life  shall  be  no  burden;  ( 
And  when  its  setting  sun  throws  shadows  j 
O'er  our  pathway,  let  ibcra  be  such  as  ■ 
Lend  our  days  the  evening  landscape's  charm, 
And  tinge  the  heavens  with  radiance 
Emblematic  of  re-rising. 

Our  Duty  and  Felicity. — The  present  period  i 
important  and  interesting  beyond  many  others 
but  if  it  pleaseth  infinite  Wisdom  to  punish  i 
people  for  their  iniquities,  it  mattereth  not  whethe 
it  is  done  by  one  man  or  by  many  :  but  it  becomet 
not  the  members  of  our  Society  to  meddle  mucl 
in  those  matters,  or  to  be  active  in  political  dis 
quisitions.  Our  duty  and  felicity  consist  in  peact 
ably  acquiescing  in  the^ijll-wisc  determinations  c 
Him,  who  ruleth  in  the  kingdoms  of  men.  I 
respect  to  elections,  we  ought  to  go  no  furtlie  ' 
than  voting  for  the  candidates  we  best  approvt 
and  declaring  our  preference  of  them,  without  en 
deavoring  by  any  other  means  to  influence  othei 
"  Israel  is  to  dwell  alone,  and  not  to  be  mix(  I 
with  the  people." — Diary  of  Samuel  Scott. 

Letters  from  Venice  state  that  the  cold  thet  I 

has  been  unusually  severe  this  winter.     TH  i 
whole  of  the  lagoons  are  frozen  over,  and  can  1 

crossed  in  safety  by  foot-passengers  from  Cann  ' 
regio  to  Mestre,  and  from  Murano  to  Fundanien 

Nuova.    So  severe  a  winter  has  not  been  kno?  i 

in  Venice  since  1788.  i 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

Selections  from  Friends'  Library, 

(Continued  from  page  2710 

"The  journal  of  John  Fothergill,  is  pro- 
bably little  known  to  many  of  our  readers,  having 
■we  believe,  been  but  once  printed  in  Anierica,'and 
that  many  years  ago.  His  account  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Spirit  of  Truth  upon  his  mind,  in 
early  life,  the  gentle  and  salutary  restraint  it  laid 
upoirhiin  in  regard  to  his  dress  and  conduct,  the 
pveservation  he  experienced  by  simple  obedience 
to  its  dictates,  and  how  it  led  and  guided  him  in 
his  christian  course,  are  deeply  interesting  and 
instructive.  ^ 

"  He  grew  up  to  be  an  eminent  and  able  min- 
ister of  the  gospel,  well  instructed  into  the  myste- 
ries of  the  heavenly  kingdom,  and  careful  to  wait 
for,  and  move  under,  the  fresh  openings  of  Truth, 
by  which  he  was  preserved  living  and  weighty  in 
his  ministry.  He  appears  to  have  had  a  great 
fear  of  falling  into  an  easy  and  ready  way  of 
preaching,  having  in  the  course  of  his  travels  been 
much  burdened  with  a  lifeless  and  ^ordy  ministry, 
though  smooth  and  sound  in  expression,  and 
gives  some  seasonable  advice  thereon,  in  his 
epistles." 

'  "  The  memoir  of  Martha  Routh,  has  not 
been  republished,  we  believe,  in  this  country. 
There  are  not  a  few  still  living  who  remember  her 
zealous  and  indefatigable  labours  in  the  work  of 
the  gospel,  whilst  on  a  religious  visit  to  this  land. 
To  these,Jier  memoir  will  be  especially  iirterest- 
•ing,  and  we  trust  that  all  may  derive  both  profit 
and  satisfaction  from  its  perusal." 

"  Joseph  Phipps,  the  author  of  a  Treatise  on 
the  Original  and  Present  State  of  Man,  is  one  of  the 
most  perspicuous  and  forcible  writers  in  the  Soci- 
ety. This  work  bas  long  been  considered  a  valu- 
able and  instructive  essay  on  the  subject  on  which 
it  treats;  and  has  several  times  been  republished. 
It  takes  up  and  refutes,  some  of  the  unfounded 
objections  which  the  adversaries  of  the  Society 
have  at  different  periods  brought  against  it ;  and 
as  they  are  still  occasionally  revived,  it  is  well  to 
be  acquainted  with  the  manner  in  which  they  have 
long  since  been  answered." 

"  The  selection  from  the  writings  of  John 
Crook,  consisting  of  a  brief  account  of  his  early 
religious  exercises,  his  ministry,  and  severa^  doc- 
trinal and  exhortatory  addresses,  set  forth  the  ex- 
cellency of  that  religion  which  is  the  fruit  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  operating  on  the  heart.  He  and  others 
of  that  day  received  the  kingdom  of  Christ  as  little 
children. 

"  They  l^egan  at  the  only  place  of  beginning, 
submission  to  the  humbling  power  of  Truth,  which 
gave  them  a  true  sight  of  themselves;  and  that 
all  their  own  righteousness,  which  consisted  in  the 
activity  of  the  natural  man  availed  nothing,  and 
must  be  put  off.  They  were  brought  to  see,  that 
without  Christ  they  could  do  nothing  ;  and  as 
they  were  stripped  and  emptied  by  his  divine 
power  of  every  thing  that  is  contrary  to  his  holy 
will  and  nature,  they  were  filled  of  the  fulness  of 
Him  who  is  all  in  all,  to  his  true  born  sons  and 
daughters.  He  became  their -Rock  and  founda- 
tion, their  treasury  of  things  new  and  old,  their 
Shepherd  and  Bishop,  to  feed  and  to  direct  them^ 
their  Priest  and  Prophet  to  teacii  and  to  open 
their  understandings  in  the  heavenly  mysteries, 
by  whom  they  were  made  instrumental  in  turning 
many  to  righteousness;  and^as  they  followed  him 
faithfully,  he  was  in  them  the  hope  of  glory. 
Those  who  succeed  them  in  religious  profession 
have  much  to  account  for.  We  have  the  advant- 
age of  their  trials  and  labours,  by  which  many 
obstacles  to  the  performance  of  our  religious  duties 


are  put  out  of  the  way.  The  records  of  their 
experiences  of  the  Lord's  goodness,  and  their  clear 
views  of  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  are  a  legacy 
of  DO  little  importance.  If  all  those  who  take 
upon  them  the  name  of  Friends,  walked  by  the 
same  rule  and  minded  the  same  things  which  they 
did,  we  should  hold  forth  a  convincing  light  to 
the  nations,  and  be  instrumental,  as  they  were, 
in  gathering  others  to  Christ." 

"  The  narrative  of  John  Spalding,  embraces 
a  variety  of  important  and  interesting  subjects; 
showing  that  the  Spirit  of  Truth  leads  its  obedient 
followers  into  a  full  and  opeti  acknowledgment  of 
those  christian  testimonies,  which  our  forefathers 
felt  themselves  constrained  to  uphold.  The  Re- 
marks he  has  left  upon  plainness  of  dress  and 
language — on  singing,  as  part  of  divine  worship ; 
on  public  fasts  and  illuminations  ;  on  sprinkling 
with  water  and  the  use  of  the  bread  and  wine ;  as 
well  as  his  reasons  for  leaving  the  Episcopal  So- 
ciety, are  well  deserving  a  serious  perusal." 

"  The  memoir  of  Abel  Thomas,  is  a  lively  and 
instructive  account  of  a  humble  and  dedicated 
servant  of  Christ,  one  who  sought  to  be  more  in 
substance  than  in  show,  and  to  approve  himself  in 
the  divine  sight  rather  than  to  men.  His  style  is 
original  and  unadorned,  but  sententious  and  pithy, 
especially  his  letters." 

"  The  short  memoirs  of  David  Hall,  and  of 
his  fatiier  John  Hall,  contain  an  instructive  view 
of  the  foundation  on  which  their  religion  was 
built,  and  the  integrity  of  heart  which  it  produced. 
No  suffering  appears  to  have  deterred  them  from 
the  faithful  performance  of  their  religious  duties; 
which  through  obedience  to  the  gradual  opening 
of  Divine  Light  on  their  understanding ;  they  were 
enabled  to  perceive  with  clearness.  Some  of  the 
fruit  is  to  be  seen  in  the  very  interesting  epistles 
of  counsel  and  encouragement  written  by  the 
former,  and  which  are  worthy  of  being  seriously 
read  and  put  into  practice,  by  the  help  of  the  same 
Holy  Spirit  that  made  him  what  he  was.  They 
convey  much  practical  instruction  on  many'sub- 
jects,  connected  with  the  spiritual  health  of  the 
members  of  our  religious  Society.  The  indispen- 
sable duty  of  regularly  attending  meetings  for 
divine  worship,  and  the  manner  and  spirit,  be- 
coming those  solemn  occasions,  are  treated  on 
with  a  clearness  and  force,  given  by  deep  religious 
experience,  and  indicating  true  love  for  the  Soci- 
ety and  its  divine  testimonies.  Those  who  now 
possess  this  love,  and  are  travailing  in  spirit  for 
the  best  welfare  of  their  friends,  and  for  the  pros- 
perity of  the  Truth,  will  there  find  feelings  and 
views  set  forth,  which  will  answer  their  own  exer- 
cises, as  face  answers  face  in  a  glass.  *  *  * 
The  sorrowful  results  which  often  attend  mixed 
marriages,  are  also  brought  before  the  reader, 
which  it  would  be  well  for  our  young  people  to 
peruse  and  ponder,  before  they  take  steps  in  that 
important  affair,  which  may  involve  their  future 
happiness,  to  a  degree  they  cannot  anticipate."  , 

"  The  life  of  Richard  Davies,  is  a  very  pithy 
and  ioterestingiaccount  of  an  honest  and  devoted 
servant  of-  Christ.  His  convincement  of  the 
doctrines  of  Friends,  was  very  much  the  work  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  his  own  heart,  in  the  immedi- 
ate teaching  of  which  he  was  a  practical  believer; 
and  was  accustomed  to  wait  upon  the  Lord  to  re- 
ceive counsel  from  him,  with  which  he  was  at 
times  remarkably  favoured.  He  was  also  ready 
in  applying  the  Holy  Scriptures,  both  in  the  con- 
firmation of  the  doctrines  he  held,  and  in  refuting 
the  errors  of  his  opposers.  Those  primitive  ex- 
amples of  christian  purity  and  steadfastness  are 


worthy  of  being  considered,  and  followed  by  all 
who  have  the  means  of  knowing  their  history." 

"  Although  the  journal  of  that  dignified  minis- 
ter of  the  gospel,  Richard  Jordan,  does  not  do 
full  justice  to  his  remarkable  character,  yet,  even 
this  limited  account  of  his  religious  exercises  and 
labours,  shows  clearly,  that  like  all  the  true  follow- 
ers of  Christ  Jesus,  particularly  those  who  have  been 
entrusted  with  extraordinary  gifts,  he  had  many 
seasons  of  close  proving  and  deep  and  humbling 
baptisms,  that  the  vessel  might  be  prepared,  from 
season  to  season,  to  receive  the  new  wine  of  the 
kingdom,  and  to  be  used  in  the  Divine  hand  for 
conveying  counsel,  comfort  and  strength  to  the 
flock,  unto  whom  the  ^Holy  Ghost  called  and 
anointed  him  to  minister. 

"There  are  those  still  living,  who  recollect  his 
first  visit  to  Philadelphia,  in  1797,  and  the  author- 
ity and  power  attending  his  gospel  labours.  The 
favoured  opportunities  he  had  in  public  and  pri- 
vate assemblies,  and  the  attending  circumstances 
as  described  in  his  journal,  exhibit  a  state  of  soci- 
ety which  many  long  to  see  restored  ;  and  we  may 
humbly  trust  that  as  the  refining  hand  of  the  Lord 
is  submitted  to,  and  redemption  from  the  spirit  of 
the  world  experienced.  He  will  by  his  wonder- 
working power,  unloose  the  bonds  of  his  people, 
and  grant  to  us  a  return  of  his  presence  and  ancient 
goodness,  in  a  more  eminent  degree  than  has  been 
latterly  witnessed." 

"  The  journal  of  Thomas  Story,  is  one  of  pe- 
culiar value.  It  contains  a  variety  of  interesting 
personal  narrative,  and  lucid  explanations  of  the 
doctrinal  views  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  he 
has  given  copious  and  instructive  details  respect- 
ing these,  exhibiting  the  objections  of  his  adver- 
saries and  the  sound  scriptural  argument  by  which 
he  refuted  them.  Both  the  doctrines,  and  the 
objections  brought  against  them,  being  the  same, 
down  to  the  present  day,  the  journal  furnishes 
clear  and  satisfactory  solutions  of  the  difficulties 
and  cavils  by  which  those  who  are  inimical  to 
Quakerism  seek  to  puzaie  the  minds,  especially  of 
the  young,  and  to  shake  tTleir  faith  in  the  sound- 
ness of  those  precious  principles  which  the  Society 
has  ever  held,  and  which  have  proved  a  source  of 
strength  and  consolation  through  life,  and  in  death, 
to  its  brightest  and  best  members. 

"The  account  of  the  convincement  of  Thomas 
Story,  conveys  much  instruction,  proving  that  his 
religion  was  the  product  of  obedience  to  the  reve- 
lations of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  his  heart ;  and  sub- 
mission to  thpse  baptisms  by  which  the  dross  and 
tin,  the  corruptions  of  the  first  and  fallen  nature, 
are  done  away. 

"  It  was  not  a  religion  of  tradition  or  education, 
or  which  cost  him  nothing;  but  a  quickening, 
powerful  work,  begun  and  carried  on  by  the  Di- 
vine hand  in  the  inner  man,  the  verity  of  which 
was  proved  by  the  readiness  with  which  he  parted 
with  all  that  he  apprehended  stood  in  his  way  to 
obtaining  the  pearl  of  great  price.  *  *  *  * 
*  8  *  There  are  few  journals  extant,  the  dil- 
igent and  serious  perusal  of  which,  would  be  more 
likely  to  give  our  young  Friends  correct  views  of 
our  religious  principles  and  testimonies,  and  we 
are  therefore  particularly  desirous  it  may  claim 
their  attention." 


An  Ingenious  MecJianic. — Somewhere  about  the 
year  1780,  a  travelling  mill-wright,  footsore,  and 
with  the  broadest  northern  Doric  accent,  stopped 
at  Soho — a  locality  once  indicative  of  field  sports, 
but  then  the  engine  factory  of  Boult<jn  and  Watt, 
and  asked  for  work.  His  aspect  was  little  better 
than  one  of  "  beggary  and  poor  looks;"  and  Boul- 
ton  had  bidden  him  Grod  speed  to  some  other 
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•workshop,  when,  as  he  was  turning  away  sorrow- 
fully, Boulton  suddenly  called  him  back. 
••  "  What  kind  of  hat's  yon  ye  have  on  your  head, 
my  man  ?" 

"  It's  just  timmer,  sir." 

"  Timber,  my  man  j  let's  look  at  it.  Where  did 
you  get  it  ?" 

"  I  just  made  it,  sir,  my  ainsel'." 

"  How  did  you  make  it  ?" 

"  I  just  turned  it  in  the  lathie." 

"  But  it's  oval,  man  !  and  a  lathe  turns  things 
round  !"  . 

"Aweel  !  I  just  gar' d  the  lathie  gang  anither 
gate,  to  please  me.  I'd  a  lang  journey  afore  me, 
an'  I  thoch'  to  have  a  hat  to  keep  out  water;  and 
I  hadna  muckle  siller  to  spare,  and  I  just  made 
me  ane." 

By  his  inborn  mechanism  the  man  had  invented 
an  oval  lathe,  and  made  his  hat;  and  the  hat  made 
his  fortune.  Boulton  -was  not  the  man  to  lose 
so  valuable  a  help — at  least  in  those  days,  when 
good  men  were  scarce;  and  so  the  after  famous 
William  Murdoch  (the  originator  of  locomotives, 
and  also  of  lighting  by  gas)  took  suit  and  service 
under  Boulton  and  Watt,  and  in  1784,  made  the 
first  vehicle  impelled  by  steam  in  England — made 
with  the  very  hands  and  brain-cunning  that  had 
before  produced  the  "  timmer  hat."  Out  of  that 
seed,  after  seventy-eight  years  sowing  and  reaping 
its  produce,  a  goodly  crop  has  sprung  up,  that, 
like  the  grain  of  mustard  seed,  replenishes  the 
civilized  earth ,  and  will  yet  civilize  the  uncivilized, 
— Roach  and  Rails. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

,  Extracts  from  the  Writings  al  William  Sell. 

(Contiuued  from  page  261.) 

In  introducing  his  treatise  entitled,  "The  doc- 
trine of  baptisms,  reduced  from  its  ancient  and 
modern  corruptions  and  restored  to  its  primitive 
soundness  and  integrity," — William  Dell  thus 
addresses  the  reader : 

"  The  doctrine  of  baptisms  hath  been  dark  and 
obscure  in  the  church,  from  the  very  primitive 
times;  and  hath  had  more  of  human  notion,  than 
of  divine  truth  in  it;  and  therefore  Zuinglius, 
writing  touching  this  point,  speaks  thus  in  the 
beginning  of  his  book, — '  I  must  ingenuously  pro- 
fess, that  almost  all  those  that  have  undertaken  to 
write  of  baptism,  even  from  the  very  times  of  the 
apostles,  have  (which  I  desire  may  be  spoken 
■with  the  favor  of  all)  not  in  a  few  tilings  erred 
from  the  scope.'  And  as  he  affirms,  that  almost 
all  before  him  had  erred  in  many  things,  touching 
baptisms,  so  did  he  himself  also ^ err  as  well  as 
they,  not  in  a  few :  And  it  is  as  free  for  me,  or 
any  body  else,  to  differ  from  him,  and  other  late 
writers,  as  for  them  to  diifer  from  former  writers. 

"And  therefore  reader,  I  acquaint  thee  before- 
hand, that  in  tliis  point,  I  shall  speak  much  other- 
wise, than  all  former  or  later  writers  whatever, 
that  I  have  met  with  :  A^lid  though  I  do  not,  with- 
outsome  fear  and  trembling,  dissent  from  so  many 
worthy  and  gracious  men,  that  have  becn,atjd  are 
otherwise  minded  ;  yet  it  is  less  grievous  to  me, 
because  I  differ  from  them,  (I  can  say  it  in  trutii 
before  the  Lord,)-not  out  of  any  desire  to  be  sin- 
gular, or  for  any  worldly  or  carnal  end  whatever, 
but  only  that  1  might  cleave  to  the  clear  aini  evi- 
dent word  of  (rod  alone  ;  even  there,  where  1  see 
the  very  faithful  to  leave  it;  seeing  I  am  rather 
to  join  to  the  word,  without  men,  than  to  men 
without  tiic  word;  and  where  I  tind  the  most  holy 
men  in  the  world,  and  the  word  parting,  I  am 
Uiere  to  leave  them,  and  to  go  along  with  the 
worj.          ^i*  1^       ♦       ♦       ♦  ♦ 

"  But,  because  I  see  this  present  generation  so 


rooted  and  built  up  in  the  doctrines  of  men,  I 
have  the  less  hope  that  this  truth  will  prevail  with 
them;  and  therefore  I  appeal  to  the  next  genera- 
tion ;  which  will  be  farther  removed  from  those 
evils,  and  will  be  brought  nearer  to  the  word  ; 
but  especially  to  that  people,  whom  God  hath  and 
shall  form  by  His  Spirit  for  himself ;  for  these 
only  will  be  able  to  make  just  and  righteous  judg- 
ment in  this  matter,  seeing  they  have  the  anoint- 
ing to  be  their  teacher,  and  the  Lamb  to  be  their 
light. 

"  The  Doctrine  of  Baptisms. — The  Lord,  fore- 
seeing how  great  an  evil  it  would  be  in  the  church, 
to  leave  men  either  to  their  own  or  to  other  men's 
opinions  and  judgments  in  the  things  of  God,  did, 
in  the  very  beginning  of  the  Gospel,  command 
and  bind  all  the  faithful  to  hear  Christ  alone, 
saying  from  heaven,  (that  we  might  give  absolute 
credit  to  hjs  voice,)  'This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in 
whom  I  am  well  pleased,  hear  ye  him  :'  And  the 
more  the  faithful  have  kept  the  word  of  Christ, 
the  more  they  have  been  free  from  ert^or;  and  the 
more  they  have  left  this,  and  turned  aside  after 
the  doctrines  of  men,  (though  men  in  some  mea- 
sure faithful  and  holy,)  the  more  they  bave  been 
perverted  and  seduced  ;  insomuch  that  the  true 
church  of  God,  and  the  very  faithful  themselves, 
have  received,  held  and  maintained  divers  errors, 
and  false  doctrines,  and  opinions,  even  for  many 
ages  and  generations  ;  yea,  and  have  not  been  alto- 
gether free  from  some,  from  the  very  apostles' 
times  :  And  because  many  or  most  godly  men  in 
former  ages,  held  such  and  such  opinions,  therefore 
the  following  ages  have  taken  them  upon  trust  from 
them,  and  have  entertained  them  as  sure  and  cer- 
tain, though' not  at  all  consulting,  in  those  points, 
with  the  great  doctor  and  apostle  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, Jesus  Christ.  And  thus  have  the  very 
elect  themselves  been  drawn  into  much  error, 
though  they  still  have  had  Christ  for  their  foun- 
dation, and  were  built  on  him  so  firmly  by  faith, 
that  the  gates  of  hell  could  not  prevail  against 
them. 

,  "  Now  to  free  the  faith  from  former  mistake, 
(and  consequently  from  all  error,)  there  is  no 
other  way  than  thus  wholly  to  forsake  the  doc- 
trines of  men,  and  to  lay  by  all  those  opinions 
that  we  have  sucked  in  from  our  very  cradles, 
and  which  are  now  become  even  a  natural  reli- 
gion to  us  ;  I  say,  utterly  to  lay  by,  and  wholly  to 
forget  all  these  ihings,  and  to  come  immediately 
to  the  .pure  and  unerring  word  of  God,  and  to  the 
voice  of  Jesus  Christ  himself  by  his  Spirit, 
wherein  all  things  are  true,  sincere  and  perfect ; 

*  *  *  and  to  receive  and  believe  that 
alone,  though  never  so  diffei'ing  from  the  opinions 
and  doctrines  of  this  present  age,  as  well  as  the 
former,  though  perhaps  the  whole  nation  would  be 
oflouded  with  it. 

"  And  this  isi,he  course  that  I  have  observed, 
to  come  to  some  clear  and  certain  knowledge  in 
the  doctrine  of  baptisms  :  for  having  read  much, 
and  discoursed  with  many,  touching  this  point, 
md  having  seriously  considered  what  they  say, 
as  one  that  searched  after  the  truth,  for  itself  only, 
and  for  the  satisfaction  of  my  own  soul  ;  I  do  pro- 
fess, I  could  scarcely  find  any  thing  spoken,  for 
my  spirit  boldly  and  safely  to  lean  on,  perceiving 
most  of  wiiat  they  said  to  be-  but  the  apprehen- 
sions and  thoughts  of  men  ;  an<^  that  they  spake 
very  much  by  conjecture,  and  at  uncertainty  in 
this  matter ;  and  thereupon  I  resolved  wholly  to 
withdraw  from  such  discourse,  and  to  lay  down 
whatever  opinions  I  had  before  entertained  touch- 
ing this  point,  and  to  come  to  the  plain  and  man- 
ifest scriptures,  and  from  thence  (after  much  seek- 
ing God)  to  learn  whatever  the  Lord  should  please 
to  teach  me;  choosing  rather,  to  build  oa  the 


clear  word,  though  alone,  than  any  uncertain  in- 
ferences, and  blind  conjectures  of  men,  though 
embraced  and  magnified  by  all  the  world." 

CTo  be  coDtiuued.) 


Condensed  Apple  Juice. — That  ingenious  man, 
hard  thinker,  and  indefatigable  worker,  Gail  Bor- 
den, of  Wassaic,  New  York,  whose  system  of  con- 
densing milk  away  from  contact  with  air,  and  at  a 
temperature  below  that  of  boiling  water,  has  been 
the  means  of  supplying  our  army  in  the  field,  and 
many  of  the  dwellers  in  this  city  of  swill-milk 
notoriety,  with  sweet  and  excellent  milk  at  all  sea- 
sons, has  invented  a  similar  process  for  condensing 
cider,  the  results  of  which  are  most  gratifying. 
The  apple  juice,  or  sweet  cider,  before  it  has  un- 
dergone any  fermentation,  is  boiled  down  in  vacuo, 
being  reduced  to  one-seventh  of  its  original  bulk, 
without  losing  its  flavour,  or  any  good  quality. 
It  has  no  taste  of  boiled  cider,  but  is  a  beautiful 
amber-coloured  jeily,  pleasant  to  eat^in  its  simple 
state,  particularly  as  a  tart  sauce,  with  poultry, 
game,  or  other  meats.  It  makes  excellent  pies 
and  tarts,  and  may  in  fact  be  applied  to  all  those 
uses  for  which  dried  apples,  or  boiled  cider  are 
employed,  and  is  much  superior.  Besides  this,, 
by  the  addition  of  six  times  its  bulk  of  water,  (the] 
quantity  originally  withdrawn,)  we  may  have] 
sweet  cider  again,  which  will  undergo  fermenta- 
tion, as  it  would  have  done  at  first,  but  more 
slowly,  and  like  other  cider  go  through  all  the 
changes,  until  it  ultimately  becomes  hard  cider,  i 
This  apple  jelly  is  not  afi'ected  by  exposure  to  thg 
air,  whether  dry  or  moist,  and  neither  sours,  nor 
molds,  nor  dries,  nor  absorbs  water.  Such  an 
article,  of  course',  bears  transportation  in  barrels 
or  other  vessels  to  any  part  of  the  world.  Here, 
then,  we  have  a  new  article  of  comwierce,  for 
which  there  must  doubtless  be  a  growing  de- 
mand, and  between  the  steam  cider  mills  and  the 
Borden's  patent  condensing  process,  there  should 
be  few  apples  wasted,  if  proper  enterprise  is  shown 
in  putting  up  mills  and  factories.  The  subject  is 
commended  as  promising  to  pay  well  to  men  of 
enterprise  in  the  various  fruit  growing  sections  of 
the  country.  This  condensed  apple  juice  sells  at 
thirty  cents  per  pound  this  year.  The  eider  mak- 
ing and  condensing  commence  as  soon  as  apples 
ripen,  and  continue  into  the  winter.  Gail  Bor- 
denis  establishment  worked  up  more  than  eighteen- 
thousand  bushels  of  apples  last  autumn.  Sweet 
apples  yield  a  delicious  fruity  syrup,  befter  for 
some  purposes  than  the  sour  apple  jelly. — Ameri- 
caii  Agriculturist. 

The  Sayings  of  the  Wise. 

Men's  prayers  are  acceptable  only  when  oifered 
through  Christ,  and  their  persons  are  afcceptable 
only  when  they  have  the  righteousness  of  Christ 
to  adorn  them. 

It  is  easier  to  die  the  death  of  a  martyr  than  to 
live  the  life  of  a  saint. 

Every  day  is  a  little  life,  and  our  whole  life  is  a 
day  repeated. 

He  only  is  truly  wise  who  is  wise  unto  salva- 
tion. 

No  life  is  short  that  has  attained  life's  great  end, 
the  redemption  of  tiie  soul  from  death. 

He  who  would  avoid  sin  must  not  stand  at  the 
door  of  temptation. 

Any  lawful  employment  is  better  than  idleness; 
for  Satan  tempts  the  occupied  man — but  the  uu^ 
occupied  man  tempts  Satan. 

By  aflliction  God  separates  the  sin  wWck  ho! 
hates  from  the  .soul  which  he  loves;  therefore,! 
sanctified  afflictions  are  numbered  among  thoj 
christian's. mercies. 

If  you  love  to  worship  God  here  below,  he  will  I 
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take  you  up  to  worship  him  above :  you  will  change 
your  place,  but  not  your  employnjeut. 

Many  a  man  shifts  his  sins  as  men  do  their 
clothes;  they  put  off  one  to  put  on  another.  This 
is  not  serving  God,  but  it  is  waiting  upon  the 
devil  in  a  new  livery. 

You  must  answer  for  your  riches,  but  your 
riches  will  not  answer  for  you. 

There  is  a  very  important  rule  which  all  ought 
to  learn,  but  which  few  do  learn,  namely,  "  the 
doctrine  of  proportion  in  spiritual  arithmetic." 
If  God  has  done  so  much  for  me,  what  am  I  to  do 
for  God  ? 

^,No  sin  is  little  that  is  committed  against  an  in- 
finite Being. 

Greater  is  he  that  subdueth  his  own  spirit,  than 
lie  that  taketh  a  city. 

The  subjugation  of  one  besetting  sin  will  profit 
the  conqueror  more  than  all  the  empires  that 
Alexander  subdued. 

In  creation  God  gave  us  a  world ;  in  redemption 
Sod  gave  us  himself. 

.  Men  perish  not  by  reason  of  the  sins  they  have 
ommitted;  but  because  of  the  rejection  of  the 
remedy  which  God  has  appointed. 

Many  a  good  man's  soul  has  prospered  in  troub- 
ous  times. 

TimBs  of  adversity  are  often  to  the  children  of 
od  seasons  of  the  richest  consolations.  The 
vilderness  did  more  for  Moses  than  the  princely 
lalls  of  Pharaoh. 

The  sick  prince  may  well  envy  the  healthy 
)easar(t. 

Learn  in  childhood,  if  yx)u  can,  that  happiness 
8  not  outside,  Sut  inside.  A  good  heart  and  a 
lear  conscience  bring  happiness,  which  no  riches 
ind  no  circumstances  alone  ever  do. 


The  Affghans  and  the  Lost  Tribes. — In  the 
ourse  of  a  pedestrian  tour  among  the  Pathans  (or 
\.£Fghans),  R.  Bruce,  of  the  Church  Mission  at 
)era  Ismael  Khan,  in  the  Derajat,  was  informed 
f  some  remarkable  traditions  as  to  their  ancestry. 

Bruce  says  : — "  Azeem  JKhan  told  me,  among 
ther  things,  that  the  Pathans  were  children  of 
srael,  and  this  is  the  belief  of  all  educated 
f*athans  that  I  have  met.  I  had  an  interesting 
ook  lent  me  by  the  Nawab  of  Tank,  whose  city 
esidence  is  close  to  us  here,  called  '  The  Tawarikh 
Iffghani,'  or  '  History  of  the  Patlians.'  In  it  they 
laim  descent  from  Saul,  king  of  Israel,  and  say, 
When  Bakht  Nayar  destroyed  Jerusalem,  and 
rove  their  ancestors  out  of  Damascus,  they  took 
efuge  in  the  hills  of  Kandahar.'  The  book  also 
obtains  a  great  deal  taken  from  our  Hebrew  Scrip- 
lures — the  genealogy  in  Genesis  v.,  with  accounts 
f  Enoch  and  the  age  of  Methuselah,  correct  his- 
Dries  of  Noah,  Ai)raham,  and  other  patriarchs — 
otlffter  the  manner  of  usual  Mussulman  legends, 
ut  after  Hebrew  Scriptures.  This  looks  very 
mch  as  if  they  were  the  ten  tribes,* or  a  part  of 
tiem." — Sunday  at  Home. 


tfiire, 
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FOURTH  MONTH  30,  1864. 


PHILADELPHIA  YEARLY  MEETING. 
As  stated  in  our  number  of  last  week,  this  body 
sscmbled  at  the  usual  place  on  the  18th  instant, 
he  number  in  .attendance,  we  think,  was  not 
ufte  so  great  as  iast  year :  there  were  several 
acancies  in  the  raised  seats,  reminding  us  of 
)me,  venerable  for  years,  and  long  active  in  the 
jrvice  of  the  church,  who  have  been  called  to 
leir  everlasting  reward,  and  whose  places  can  be 
roperly  filled  by  those  only  who  have  been  taught 


in  the  same  school  of  self-denial,  that  they  had 
learned  in.  The  representatives  were  nearly  all 
present,  four  or  five  being  prevented  attending  by 
indisposition  of  themselves  or  in  tlieir  families. 

The  first  business  brought  before  the  meeting 
after  calling  the  representatives,  was  the  reading 
of  the  minutes  of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings,  set- 
ting forth  their  proceedings  during  the  past  year. 
As  there  had  been  an  unusual  number  of  sutgects 
claiming  the  care  and  action  of  that  body,  these 
minutes  were  voluminous,  and  before  the  reading 
of  them  was  completed  the  time  for  adjournment 
arrived.  The  representatives  were  desired  to  con- 
vene at  the  rise  of  the  meeting,  to  consider  of 
Friends  to  serve  the  meeting  as  clerk  and  assistant 
clerk,  for  the  present  year,  and  to  report  at  the 
opening  of  the  afternoon  session.  Then  adjourned. 

Afternoon. — The  representatives  proposed  Joel 
Evans  for  clerk,  and  Samuel  Hilles  for  assistant- 
clerk,  with  which  the  meeting  uniting  they  were 
appointed  to  the  respective  stations. 

The  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  Meeting  for 
Sufferings  was  resumed.  After  they  were  finished, 
several  of  the  subjects  mentioned  in  them  were 
referred  to,  and  many  lively  and  interesting  re- 
marks offered  in  relation  thereto.  The  prompt 
and  effectual  assistance  afforded  to  the  four  Friends 
of  North  Carolina  imprisoned  in  Fort  Delaware; 
the  care  and  labour  bestowed  to  encourage  and  re- 
lieve those  of  our  members  who  had  been  drafted; 
the  efforts  of  the  Book  Committee  to  increase  the 
variety  in  the  store  of  the  approved  works  of 
Friends,  and  to  extend  their  circulation,  each  re- 
ceived attention  :  the  minutes  and  proceedings 
were  approved,  and  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings 
encouraged  to  persevere  in  its  endeavoufs  to  main- 
tain and  advance  the  testimonies  of  Truth  as  ability 
may  be  received  therefor,  and  to  promote  the  ex- 
tension of  the  kingdom  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  in 
the  earth. 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  appointed  to  ad- 
vise and  aid  those  of  our  members  who  were 
drafted,  and  a  minute  on  the  renewal  of  trusts," 
were  directed  to  be  put  into  the  Extracts,  to  go 
down  to  the  subordinate  meetings. 

Third-day  the  \%th. — The  meeting  entered  upon 
the  consideration  of  the  state  of  its  subordinate 
meetings  and  members,  as  exhibited  by  the  replies 
to  the  Queries.  Nearly  the  whole  of  both  sessions 
were  occupied  with  reading  the  statements  made, 
and  with  the  remarks  called  forth,  while  the  vari- 
ous subjects  were  under  deliberation.  Much  per- 
tinent counsel  was  given,  and,  the  members  and 
meetings  encouraged  to  increased  faithfulness  in 
maintaining  the  different  christian  testimonies 
which  Friends  are  called  on  to  bear,  and  in  living 
consistently  with  the  high  profession  they  make 
before  the  world.  Some  of  the  exercise  of  the 
meeting,  during  this  interesting  investiga|;ion  and 
at  other  times,  was  subsequeutly  embodied  in  a 
minute  directed  to  go  down  in  the  Extracts;  and 
which  we  will  give  in  another  number. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  examine  and 
settle  the  accounts  of  the  Treasurer,  and  report 
what  sum  shall  be  raised  for  the  use -of  the  meet- 
ing during  the  present  year.    Then  adjourned. 

Fourth-day  the  2>Qth. — A  report  from  the  com- 
mittee having  the  oversight  of  the  Boarding  School 
at  West-town,  was  laid  before  the  meeting.  A 
lively  interest  in  the  welfare  of  this  institution 
was  manifested,  and  an  undiminished  desire  ex- 
pressed, that  in  conducting  it,  care  should  be 
taken  not  only  to  keep  it  up  to  the  requirements 
of  the  improved  literary  education  of  the  time, 
but  especially  to  keep  it  a  seminary  in  which  the 
children  of  Friends  shall  be  trained  in  a  know- 
ledge of,  and  conformity  with,  the  doctrines  and 
testimonies  of  the  Society,  and  imbued  with  a  love 


and  reverence  for  the  religion  they  profess.  A 
proposed  additianal  charge  of  five  dollars  per  ses- 
sion, to  prevent  the  school  from  incurring  an  an- 
nual debt,  was  approved,  and  the  charge  for  board 
and  tuition  will  hereafter  be  fifty  dollars  per  term. 
A  committee  to  bring  forward  the  names  of 
Friends  to  have  charge  of  the  school  for  the  next 
three  years  was  appointed.  We  will  publish  the 
report  in  our  next  number. 

Four  o'clock,  P.  M. — The  first  business  was  read- 
ing the  reports  sent  up  by  the  respective  Quarterly 
Meetings,  of  the  number  of  children  within  their 
limits  of  a  suitable  age  to  go  to  school,  and  in 
what  kind  of  schools  they  had  been  receiving  their 
education  during  the  past  year.  There  were  1143 
reported,  of  whom  123  had  attended  the  Select 
Schools  in  Philadelphia;  182  had  been  at  West- 
town;  195  at  schools  taught  by  members,  but  not 
select;  122  at  family  schools;  18  at  Haverford 
College;  97  at  private  schools  not  taught  by  mem- 
bers; 3U7  at  the  Public  District  Schools;  67  at 
schools  under  the'  care  of  Preparative  Meetings ; 
8  have  been  temporarily  absent;  and  21  have  not 
attended  school  during  any  part  of  the  year. 
There  were  twenty-four  schools  reported,  under 
the  care  of  Monthly  or  Prepara/tive  Meetings. 

The  importance  of  a  religiously  guarded  educa- 
tion for  the  cj^ildren  was  dwelt  on,  and  urged  upon 
Friends;  who  were  encouraged  to  do  what  may 
be  in  their  power  to  preserve  their  offspring  from 
the  contaminating  influences  ..of  the  District 
Schools,  and  to  have  them  taught  by  consistent 
members  of  our  religious  Society.  The  subject 
was  again  commended  to  the  attention  of  the  sub- 
ordinate meetings,  with  directions  to  make  the 
same  kind  of  reports  next  year. 

Reports  were  read  respecting  the  use  of  spirit- 
uous liquors  as  a  drink,  by  which  it  appears  that 
forty-eight  members  have  partaken  of  them  in 
some  form,  occasionally,  during  the  past  year ; 
towards  most  of  whom,  affectionate  labour  has 
been  extended,  to  persuade  them  to  be  more  con- 
stantly on  their  guard  against  this  dangerous  prac- 
tice, and  avoid  altogether  festing  the  pernicious 
beverage.  • 

The  increasing  prevalence  of  intemperance  in 
the  community  was  remarked  upon,  and  the  ne- 
cessity for  all  Friends  to  be  specially  watchful 
against  in  anywise  countenancing  the  use  of  in- 
toxicating drink,  lest  they  not  only  injure  them- 
selves, but  injure  others  by  their  example,  was  set 
forth,  and  the  subordinate  meetings  were  desired 
to  continue  thtiir  efforts  to  rid  this  Yearly  Meet- 
ing eutirelyj^  of  the  occasional  use  of  strong  drink 
by  any  of  its  members,  performing  the  service  in 
the  spirit  of  restoring  love;  to  report  again  on  the 
subject  next  year.    Then  ad^rarned. 

Meetings  for  worship  to  be  held  to-morrow 
morning,  at  all  the  usual  places. 

Fifth-day  the  'list. — Directly  after  the  opening 
of  the  fleeting,  the  Report  of  the  Committee 
charged  with  the  Civilization  and  Instruction  of 
the  Indians,  who  have  been  so  Isng  under  the  care 
of  this  pearly  Meeting  was  read,  showing  the  pro- 
gress made  and  some  of  the  difliculties  with  which 
this  labour  of  love  is  surrounded.  '  The  Boarding 
School  is  kept  up,  and- has  had  about  twenty  In- 
dian children  in  attendance.  Changes  for  the 
better  from  the  peculiar  habits  and  modes  of 
thought  in  the  Aborigines,  are  very  slow,  and  at 
times  the  improvement  seems  so  inconsiderable, 
that  it  requires  the  convictions  of  a  duty  to  stim- 
ulate to  continued  exertions.  But  in  looking 
back  over  a  series  of  years,  it  is  evident  th'e  con- 
dition of  these  Indians  has  been  greatly  bettered, 
there  being  not  a  few  among  them  who  cultivate 
productive  farms,  and  are  in  the  enjoyment  of 
home  comforts.    The  committee  was  encouraged 
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to  continue^their  labours  in  the  arduous  work, 
and  embrace  every  means  that  luay  be  within 
their  control  to  carry  out  the  benevolent  inten- 
tions and  desired  of  the  Meeting. 

The  Report  will  be  given  in  a  future  number. 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Trea- 
surer's Accounts,  was  read  and  approved. 

The  Nominating  Committee,  presented  the 
names  of  Friends  to  compose  the  committee  hav- 
ing charge  of  West-town  Boarding  School  for  the 
ensuing  three  years.  They  were  approved  and 
appointed. 

A  minute,  setting  forth  some  of  the  exercises 
that  had  prevailed  in  the  Meeting,  to  go  down  in 
the  Extracts  was  read,  and  after  the  concluding 
minute  the  Meeting  separated. 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS.  ^ 
Foreign. — News  from  Europe  to  the  10th  inst.  The 
borahardment  of  Sonderbiirg  and  Duppel  cotitinaed.  On 
the  night  of  the  5th  the  Prussians  before  Duppel  drove 
in  the  Danish  outposts  and  took 'up  a  position  in  ad- 
vance of  their  first  parallel.  The  London  Globe  hopes 
that  one  of  the  fii  st  acts  of  the  Congress  will  be  to  com- 
pel a  cessation  of  hostilities.  The  Mexican  question  has 
been  settled.  Maximilian  will  formally  accepj;  the  crown 
on  the  10th,  and  sail  a  day  or  two  after.  The  Emperor 
of  Austria  has  allowed  the  formation  of  a  corps  of  6000 
volunteers  and  300  sailors  for  the  ne^  empire  of  Mexico. 
A  Polish  insurgent  detachment  had  crossed  the  Prussian 
frontier  into  Poland,  and  had  a  sanguinary  conflict  with 
the  Russian  forces.  The  London  Times  remarks,  in  re- 
lation to  the  case  of  the  Alexandra,  that  the  final  de- 
cision in  the  House  of  Lords  has  been  pronounced  on  a 
technicality  subtle  and  narrow  beyond  even  the  ordinary 
narrowness  of  law.  The  Times  adds:  "  If  the  Foreign 
Enlistment  Act  be  insufficient  to  repress  e^terprizes  en- 
dangering the  peace  of  the  country,  surely  it  is  better 
to  apply  to  the  Legislature  than  to  trust  that  in  some 
future  case  a  resort  to  a  bill  of  exceptions  will  carry  the 
question  to  a  tribunal  which  may  reverse  the  judgment 
already  given."  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  pre- 
sented a  favorable  budget  to  Parliament.  The  expendi- 
tures had  been  more  than  £1,01)0,000  under  the  esti- 
mates, and  the  surplus  is  over  £2,250,000.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  reduce  the  income  tiix,  and  the  duties  on  corn 
and  sugar  The  Liverpool  Albion  states,  that  the  Great 
Eastern  has  been  taken  up  by  Glass,  Elliot  &  Co.,  for 
the  purpose  of  laying  the  cable  between  England  and 
America.  When  the  cable  is  laid  the  proprietors  of  the 
Great  Eastern  are  to  receive  £50,000  in  paid-up  shares 
of  the  Atlantic  Telegraph  Company.  It  is  not  intended 
to  lay  the  cable  until  next  spring.  Dr.  Livingstone,  the 
African  explorer,  is  reported  safe  and  in  good  health. 
He  had  previously  been  reported  killed.  The  stock  of 
cotton  in  Liverpool  amounteil  to  308,500  bales,  includ- 
ing 29,000  American.  New  Orleans  middlings  26J(i.; 
uplands  26i.  Breadstuffs  inactive,  but  prices  steady. 
Consols,  91|  a  91  J. 

Unitbd  States. — Congress — Several  important  sub- 
jects have  engaged  the  attention  of  both  Houses  without 
a  final  vote  having  been  reached.  The  house  has  passed 
the  bill  for  the  coinage  of  new  cent  and  two  cent  pieces. 
^  A  bill  authorizing  the  construction  of  a  railroad  bridge 
over  the  Ohio  near  Louisville,  was  passed.  When  the 
army  appropriation  bill  was  before  the  Senate, an  amend- 
ment was  adopted,  by  a  vote  of  31  to  5,  which  provides 
that  coloured  troops  shall  be  placed  upon  the  same  foot- 
ing as  white  soldiers  in  regard  to  clothing,  arras,  pay, 
bounty,  &c.  The  following  resolution  passed  the  House 
of  Representatives  with  liul  few  negative  votes  :  Resolved, 
By  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  in  Congress 
assembleii,  thai  until  the  end  of  sixty  days  from  the 
passage  of  this  resolution,  50  per  cent,  of  the  rates  of 
duties  and  imposts  now  imposed  by  law  on  all  goods, 
wares,  merchandise  and  articles  imported  shall  be  added 
To  the  [jrescnt  duties  and  imposts  now  charged  on  the 
importation  of  such  articles;  provided  that  printing 
paper,  unsized,  used  for  books  and  new.'ipapers  exclu- 
sively, shall  be  exempt  from  the  operation  of  the  resolu- 
tion. 

Nebraska. — The  President  has  signed  the  bill  to  enable 
the  people  of  .Vebraska  to  form  a  State  government. 

Arkansas. — The  Arkansas  Legislature  (Union)  met  nt 
Little  Uock  on  the  lllli,  and  the  Senate  was  organized. 
Forty-three  Representatives  hud  arrived  up  to  the  13ih. 
The  Free  Stale  Convention  received  6,777  votes. 

The  Western  Sla/es. — The  GovernoV  of  Ohio  has  issued 
an  order  calling  the  National  Guard  of  that  Slate  into 
service  for  ooa  hundred  days,  the  troops  to  be  clothed, 


armed  and  fed  by  the  United  States  government.  The 
Governor  of  Indiana  has  issued  a  call  for  20.000  troops. 
The  Governors  of  Illinois,  Ohio,  Iowa  and  Wisconsin 
will  soon  call  out  more  men  for  the  purpose  of  liberating 
veteran  troops  and  forming  an  army  of  reserve. 

Exchange  of  Prisoners. — A  general  exchange  of  prison- 
ers, it  is  announced  in  the  Richmond  Enquirer,  has  been 
agreed  upon,  and  all  prisoners  of  war  of  both  sides  will 
be  included  in  the  arrangement. 

Virginia. — Late  intelligence  from  the  army  of  the 
Potomac  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  campaign  was 
about  opening.  Longstreet's  army  has  returned  to  Vir- 
ginia, and  was  recently  at  Orange  Court-house^  It  had 
been  reduced  to  about  12,000  men. 

Tennessee. — The  latest  despatches  report  all  quiet  near 
Chattanooga.  There  was  a  tacit  understanding  between 
the  pickets  on  both  sides,  not  to  molest  each  other.  A 
Memphis  despatch,  of  the  22d,  says  that  Forrest's  entire 
force  was  moving  towards  Alabama,  followed  by  Grier- 
son.  Gen.  Polk  was  said  to  be  coming  north,  and  For- 
rest would  probably  join  him. 

Kentucky. — The  greater  portion  of  Hickman,  Ky.,  has 
been  burned  by  the  rebels.  A  body  of  about  400  of 
them  were  in  Henderson  on  the  18th. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  297,  including  14 
soldiers. 

North  Carolina. — Plymouth,  N.  C,  was  captured  by 
the  rebels  on  the  20th,  after  a  severe  conflict.  General 
Wessels,  and  about  1600  troops  were  taken  prisoners 
The  rebels  also  obtained  twenty-five  pieces  of  artillery, 
one  thousand  barrels  of  flour,  and  a  large  supply  of  army 
stores.  The  attack  was  aided  by  an  iron-clad  steam- 
ram,  which  destroyed  two  of  the  United  States  gun- 
boats, and  prevented  reinforcements  from  reaching  Gen 
Wessels.  According  to  the  rebel  despatch,  they  lost 
about  300  men  in  storming  the  place.  Two  full  com- 
panies of  coloured  troops  were  among  the  captured 
most  of  whom,  it  is  said,  were  shot  after  the  surrender. 
Both  Newbem  and  Washington  are  now  threatened  by 
a  large  rebel  force,  aided  by  two  formidable  steam  rams. 
Plymouth,  which  has  again  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
rebels,  is  near  the  head  of  Albemarle  Sound,  and  about 
sixty  miles  from  the  ocean.  The  Henderson  (N.  C.) 
Times,  published  in  the  western  part  of  the  State,  ad' 
vises  the  people  to  keep  out  of  the  confederate  army 
and  to  stay  at  home  and  defend  themselves.  The  Raleigh 
Progress  says  the  people  are  starving  in  the  hotels  at 
$50  a  day,  and  that  many  of  the  best  families  are  on  half 
rations.  -The  Washington  Journal  is  gloomy  at  the 
prospect  of  affairs  in  the  confederacy,  and  deplores  the 
sad  lack  of  food,  and  the  bad  condition  of  the  coming 
crop.  The  Fayetteville  Carolinian  laments  the  high 
prices  and  lack  of  food. 

Louisiana. — The  expedition  of  General  Banks  into  the 
north-western  part  of  the  State,  appears  to  have  met 
with  serious  disasters,,  which  have  arrested  its  further 
progress.  On  the  Sth  inst ,  the  advance  of  Gen.  Bunk's 
army  arrived  at  Pleasant  Hill,  in  De  Soto  parish.  They 
here  encountered  a  large  rebel  force,  and  after  a  severe 
engagement,  with  heavy  losses  on  both  sides,  the  rebels, 
remained  masters  of  the  field.  On  the  next  day,  more 
of  the  Federal  forces  came  up,  and  the  battle  was  re- 
newed resulting,  it  is  said,  in  the  defeat  of  the  rebels 
who  lost  two  or  more  of  their  generais,  and  about  seven 
hundred  prisoners.  In  these  two  battles,  between  three 
and  four  thousand  of  the  Federal  troops  were  killed  and 
wounded,  and  the  army  being  further  weakened  by  the 
withdrawal  of  General  Smith's  division,  which  had  re- 
ceived orders  to  return  to  Vicksburg,  Gen.  Banks  has 
been  compelled  to  retreat  about  forty  miles  to  Grand 
Ecore,  leaving  the  rebels  around  Pleasant  Hill.  Th 
water  in  Kcd  river  has  fallen  rapidly,  leaving  the  gun 
boats  Neosha,  Louisville  and  Chilicolhe  aground  above 
Grand  Ecore.  General  Banks  was  fortifying  both  banks 
of  the  river  at  Grand  Ecore,  and  Com.  Porter,  with  hi 
fleet  of  gnu-boats,  was  still  there,  though  there  was 
only  five  feet  of  water  in  the  channel.  The  rebels  are 
said  to  have  burned  not  less  than  75,000  bales  of  cotton 
on  and  near  the  Red  river. 

The  Markets,  ^  c. — The  following  were  the  quotation 
on  the  25th  inst.  Neio  York. — American  gold  83  per  cent 
premium.    Superfine  State  flour,  $7.50  a  $7.75.  Ship 
ping  Ohio,  $8.20  a  $8.35.  Chicago  spring  wheat,  $1.77 
amber  State,  $1.86  a  $1.90.  Yellow  corn,  $1.34  a  $1.37 
Rye,  $1.45  a  $1.50.    Oats,  86  a  89  cts.  Cotton,  82  a  83 
cts.  Cuba  sugar,  15  a  16  cts.  Porto  Rico,  ICJa  17J  cts 
Molasse.s,  90  cts.    Philadelphia. — Superfine  flour,  $7 
$7.25:  extra  and  family  brands,  $7.50  a  $9.75.  Pennn 
red  wheat,  prime,  $1.85;  fair,  $1.80.;  white,  $2.  Rye 
$1. 45. V  Yellow  corn,  $1.32.   Oats,  88  cts.   Clover  seed 
$7.25  a  $7.37.    Timothy,  $2.87.  Flaxseed,  $3.38.  Th 
offerings  of  beef  cattle  reached  about  1500  head,  the 
market  was  active,  sales  ranging  from  $11  to  $16  the 
100  lbs.  for  common  to  good  and  prime.    Of  bogs,  3000 


were  sold  at  $12  a  $13J  the  100  lbs.  net.    About  5000 
sheep  were  sold  at  9  £1  lOj  for  unsheared,  and  7  a  7^  fuf 
beared. 
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vol.  37;  from  Isaac  Price,  Pa.,  $2,  vol.  37  ;  from  Uriah 
Price,  Pa.,  $2,  to  No.  11,  vol.  37. 


NOTICE. 

A  Meeting  pf^ the  Women's  Aid  Association  will  bo 
held  at  the  room  corner  of  Fifth  and  Cherry  streets,  on 
Seventh-day  afternoon,  the  30th  of  the  Fourth  month, 
at  4  o'clock.  E.  C.  Collins,  Sec, 

WEST-TOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 
The  Summer  Session  of  the  School  will  commence  oa 
the  9th  of  Fifth  month  next. 

Parents  and  others  intending  to  send  children  aa 
pupils,  will  please  make  immediate  application  to  Dubub 
Knight,  Superintendent,  (address  Street  Road  P.  0., 
Chester  Co.,  Pa.,)  or  to  Charles  J.  Allen,  Treasurer, 
No.  304  Arch  street,  Philadelphia. 

Pupils  who  have  been  regularly  entered  and  who  go 
by  the  cars  from  Philadelphia,  will  be  furnished  with 
tickets  by  the  TMcket  Agent,  at  the  depot  of  the  West 
Chester  and  Philadelphia  Railroad,  corner  of  Thirty-first 
and  Market  streets.  West  Philadelphia.  Conveyances  will 
be  at  the  Street  Road  Station  on  Second  and  Third-days 
(the  9th  and  10th  of  Fifth  month)  to  meet  the  trains  tha^ 
leave  West  Philadelphia  at  8  and  11.5  a.  m.,  and  2.30  p.i4 
Baggage  may  be  left  either  at  Thirty-first  an^ 
Market  streets  or  at  Eighteenth  and  Market.  If  left  at  th| 
latter  place,  it  must  be  put  under  the  care  of  H.  Alex? 
ander,  who  wilLconvey  it  thence  to  Thirty-first  and 
Market  at  a  charge  of  10  cents  [)er  Jrunk,  to  be  paid  tc 
him.  It  should  be  delivered  at  Eighteenth  street,  thirty 
minutes  before  car  time,  to  ensure  its  going  in  the  nexi 
train  from  Thirty-first  street.  Those  who  prefer  cat 
have  their  baggage  sent  for  to  any  part  of  the  City,  (un^ 
less  very  remote,)  by  sending  word  on  the  day  previous 
(through  the  post-office  or  otherwise)  to  H.  Alexander 
N.  E.  corner  of  Eighteenth  and  Market  streets.  Wis  chargi 
in  such  case  for  taking  baggage  to  Thirty-first  an( 
Market  streets,  will  be  25  cents  per  trunk. 

During  the  Skssion,  small  packages  for  the  pupils,  ll" 
left  at  Friends'  Book  Store,  No.  304  Arch  street,  oi 
Sixth-days,  before  12  o'clock,  will- be  forwarded;  an< 
passengers  for  the  school  will  be  met  at  the  Street  Roai 
Station,  on  the  arrival, of  the  first  train  from  the  Citj 
every  day  except  First-days. 

Philada.  Fourth  month"2oth,  1864. 


WEST  GROVE  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 
The  Summer  Session  of  this  institution  will  open  o 
Second-day,  the  2d  of  Fifth  month  next.    For  circular 
and  information  apply  to 

Thos.  p.  Conabd,  Principal, 
West  Grove,  Chester  county,  Pa 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 


NEAR  PRANKFORD,  ( TWKNT Y-THIRD  WARD,  PHILADELPHIA 

Physician  and  Superintendent, — Josuua  H.  WoRTHHi»|ti(| 
TON,  .M.  D. 

Application  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  may  I 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  to  Charlks  Ellis,  Clei 
of  the  Board  of  Managers,  No.  637  Market  Street,rPhili 
delphia,  or  to  any  other  Member  of  the  Board. 


Married,  at  Friends  Meeting-house,  Sadsbury,  on  tl 
17th  of  Second  month,  1864,  Trukman  C.  Moorb 
PuEBE  Ann  Moorb,  both  of  Lancjister  Co.,  Pa. 

 ,  Third  month  30th,  1864,  at  Friends'  Meetii 

in  Philadelphia  for  the  Southern  District,  Amos  Evan 
of  Hadiionfield,  N.  J.,\nd  Letticb  Clguent,  of  Philad  obi 


■pa: 

Died,  23d  of  Ninth  month,  1863,  at  Sewickly,  Wej  t|i; 
nioreland  Co.,  Pa.,  Margaret,  wife  of  Isaac  Price,  ag 
61  years  and  7  months,  a  member  and  overseer  of  Proi 
deuce  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends. 

,  Twelfth  month  2d,  1863,  Ann  T.  Downing,  rel'  ltd 
of  Charles  Downing,  at  her  late  residence,  Downin  in 
town.  Pa.,  in  the  61st  year  of  her  age,  a  beloved  memb 
of  Uwcblan  Monthly  .Sleeting,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

 ,  in  this  city  on  Third-day  afternoon,  the  1! 

inst.,  Rkrecca  Gukst,  in  the  89tb  year  of  her  age,  wid 
of  John  Guest. 


WM.  H.  PILE,  PRINTER, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvaniti  Ba^k. 
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From  "  The  British  Friend." 

Early  Friends,  and  What  They  Were. 

TIIEra  MINISTRY. 

James  Parnell,  who  was  an  able  minister  and 
lad  travelled  much  in  the  service  of  the  church 
)ej"ore  he  was  eighteen  years  of  age,  of  whom  it  is 
ecorded  that  thousands  were  brought  by  his  min- 
stry  to  the  knowledge  of  the  salvation  which 
iliiri  iomes.by  Jesus  Christ,  in  recording  his  views  of 
he  qualifications  and  call  to  the  ministry,  says, 
'  Who  can  witness  an  immediate  call  by  God,  from 
heir  outward  callings  and  countries,  lands,  livings 
.nd  possessions,  into  several  countries  to  preach 
he  free  gospel,  as  they  have  received  it,  by  the 
mmediate  inspiration  of  the  Spirit,  and  speaketh 
brth  as  they  are  moved  by  the  Holy  Grhost,  and 
5I  s  the  Spirit  gives  them  utterance,  freely,  as  they 
t  lave  received  tt  freely — ;  by  which  ministry  many 
re  convin-ied,  and  as  they  abide  in  it  are  con- 
erted ;  this  call  we  own  and  witness,  which-  is 
mmediate  and  stands  in  the  will  of  God;  and 
uch  covet  no  man's  silver  nor  gold,  neither  could 
•e  hired  to  a  certain  place,  but  travel  from  place 
0  place ;  and  such  are  the  true  ministers  of  Jesus 
1  3hrist;  -who  make  the  gospel  free  and  without 
harge ;  and  these  we  own  and  witness ;  and  for 
he  testimony  of  this  true  ministry,  some  of  us  are 
mprisoned,  some  stoned,  whipped  and  shamefully 
ntreated  as  vagabonds  and  deluders,  and  wan- 
ierers,  and  raisers  of  sedition,  and  pestilent  fel- 
3WS,  and  esteemed  not  worthy  to  live  in  the  na- 
iriii!  ion." 

There  are  two  things  in  these  remarks  of  James 
'ill'  'arnell  more  particularly  deserving  our  attention 
—the  assertion  of  an  immediate  call  from  God  to 
he  service  bf  the  ministry  on  the  part  of  the  be- 
iever  in  J esus — and  the  distinction  between  con- 
iction  and  conversion — the  latter  generally  in  the 
TIeligious  world  being  confounded  in  the  term  cou- 
iction — there  is  a  wide  difference  between  the 
Enff^o;  no  nice  distinction,  but  as  James  Parnell 
bserves,  they  who  abide  in  the  former  become 
artakers  of  the  latter.  It  is  also  worthy  "of  note 
hat  the  itinerancy  of  the  ministry  was  not  over- 
f-»8  joked  by  early  Friends — a  stated  settled  ministry 
ras  not  one  of  their  ideas — their  own  .experience 
3d  to  a  different  state  of  things  and  to  one  more 
jivniii  a  accordance  with  that  of  their  Divine  Master 
ueiiiii  nd  his  immediate  followers;  hence  the  early  min- 
sters of  the  Society  wei-e  seen  to  be  moving  in  all 
irections,  and  following  what  they  fully  believed 
a  be  the  Divine  counsel,  were  the  travellers  in 
lany  lands  and  in  unknown  paths,  and  over  many 
eas.  They  were  often  the  pioneers  of  the  way, 
ad  their  confiding  trust  in  the  arm  of  the  Lord 


alone,  brought  them  through  numberless  dangers 
in  safety,  to  the  praise  and  glory  of  his  great 
name. 

I  have  purposely  avoided  bringing  in  the  testi- 
monies of  George  Fox  to  the  question  before  us, 
but  a  reference  to  his  doctrinal  and  other  writings 
will  abundantly  show  what  were  his  views  on  this 
most  interesting  subject,  and  now  shall  content 
myself  with  calling  one  more  of  the  early  Friends, 
and  then  bring  these  remarks  to  a  close.  It  is 
graphic  of  the  character  of  early  Friends  and  gives 
us  a  little  insight  into  their  inner  life,  when  we 
read  William  Penn's  notes  of  1694,  wherein, 
speaking  of  the  ministers  of  the  Society,  he  sa)'s: 
— "  They  were  changed  men  themselves  before 
they  went  about  to  change  others.  Their  hearts 
were  rent  as  well  as  their  garments;  and  they 
knew  the  power  and  work  of  God  upon  them. 
And  this  Was  seen  by  the  great  alteration  made, 
and  their  stricter  course  of  life,  and  more  godly 
conversation  that  immediately  followed  upon  it." 
"  They  went  not  forth  nor  preached  in  their  own 
time  or  will,  but  in  the  will  of  God;  and  spoke 
not  their  own  studied  matter,  but  as  they  were 
opened  and  moved  of  his  Spirit,  with  which  they 
were  well  acquainted  in  their  own  conversation, 
which  cannot  be  expressed  to  carnal  men,  so  as  to 
give  them  an  intelligible  account;  for  to  such  it 
is,  as  Christ  said,  like  the  blowing  of  the  wind, 
which  no  man  knoweth,  whence  it  conietii  or 
whither  it  goeth.  Yet  this  proof  and  seal  went 
along  with  their  ministry,  that  many  were  turned 
from  their  lifeless  professions,  and  the  evil  of  their 
ways,  to  an  inward  and  experimental  knowledge 
of  God,  and  an  holy  life,  as  thousands  can  witness. 
And  as  they  freely  received  what  they  had  to  say 
from  the  Lord,  so  they  freely  administered  it  to 
others." 

When  we  are  told  of  the  multitudes  that  flocked 
to  the  meetings  of  early  Friends — of  the  hundreds 
and  the  thousands  that  were  often  present — when 
we  see  how  arduously  the  ministers  of  that  day 
were  engaged,  and  how  blessed  were  their  labours, 
we  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  fact  that 
there  was  something  more  than  words  in  their 
communications — that  preaching  from  the  anoint- 
ing which  they  had  received,  they  verified  on  be- 
half of  their  Lord,  that  his  words  are  indeed  spirit 
and  they  are  life.  But  this  part  of  our  subject — 
the  zeul  of  the  ministers  of  that  day,  their  remark- 
able success,  and  the  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
people  around  them  to  attend  their  ministry  and 
adopt  their  views,  deserves  more  than  a  passing 
notice,  and  I  hope  to  refer  to  it  again  as  we  pro- 
ceed. 

The  reader  will  not  have  failed  to  remark  the 
utmost  care  that  was  taken  that  no  stigma  should 
attach  to  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  by  the  ac- 
ceptance of  even  the  smallest  pecuniary  reward — 
but  that  iJjS  liberty  should  be  free  and  unfettered 
as  the  ait — ^and  it  is  interesting  to  observe  how 
this  feeling  was  carried  out  in  individual  instances, 
ai).d  the  jealou.sy  that  prevailed  lest  through  indi- 
rect' means,  they  should  sanctidta  a  practice  they 
had  been  so  prompt  to  condemn.  One  of  the 
most  remarkable  instances,  as  showing  the  power- 
ful ministry  of  George  Fox,  is  that  of  John  And- 


land  and  Francis  Howgill,  in  16-52,  who  had  been 
zealous  preachers  among  those  of  their  former 
persuasion,"  and  who,  "  so  far  from  approving 
their  former  service,  gave  back  the  money  they 
had  received  for  their  preaching  to  the  parish  of 
Colton,  in  Lancashire."  It  would  be  curious  to 
see  the  records  of  this  parish,  if  it  faithfully  repre- 
sented the  circumittance,  and  we  can  hardly  ima- 
gine anything  more  forcibly  convincing,  than  the 
restitution  here  alluded  to.  Of  this  we  may  be 
certain,  and  the  after-lives  of  the  parties  testify  to 
the  truth  of  it,  that  the  conviction  thus  forced 
upon  them  was  honest,  sincere  and  abiding. 

In  16.59,  Richard  Hubberthorn,  addressing  the 
council  of  state,  thus  speaks,  "  Let  every  one  that 
"will  minister  the  gospel,  do  it  freely  according  to 
the  example  of  the  apostles  and  the  ministers  of 
Chri^st.  And  do  not  you  go  about  to  provide  any 
maintenance  for  any  ministers  of  any  sort  in  the 
nation  ;  for  in  that  you  will  but  lay  a  yoke  upon 
the  disciples'  necks,  and  an  imposition  upon  tender 
consciences,  which  cannot  do^anything^but  what 
they  do  freely  as  unto  the  Lord;  and  let  every  one 
that  will  preach  the  gospel  live  of  the  gospel,  and 
not  upon  any  settled  or  state  maintenance.  *  *  * 
For  the  cry  of  the  honest  and  godly  people  of  this 
nation  is,  to  have  a  free  ministry,  a  free  mainten- 
ance, and  are  willing  freely  to  maintain  those  that 
minister  unto  them  the  word  and  doctrine." 

Whilst  early  Friends  were  thus  urgent  for  the 
freedom  of  gospel  ministry,  it|;will  be  seen  that 
they  did  not  object  that  those  who  freely  minis- 
tered to  them,  should  be  truly  cared  for.  They 
were  liberal  according  to  their  means;  they  were 
hospitable,  and  ever  ready  to  spend  or  be  spent  in 
the  Lord's  work ;  so  they  were  ever  willing  to  ex- 
tend a  helping  hand  to  those  who  were  called  into 
the  active  service  of  their  Lord.    And  when  we 
consider  the  extent  of  the  services  of  some  of  these 
very  ministers,  spreading  itself  often  into  distant 
lands,  careful  as  they  were  not  to  make  the  gospel 
burdensome,  the  calls  on  their  means  must  occa- 
sionally have  been  both  heavy  and  frequent.  The 
care  of  the  church  over  its  travelling  preachers 
was  ear'y  shown,  and  their  is  a  touching  docu- 
ment from  Friends  in  Somersetshire,  dated  9th 
month,  11th,  1663,  that  shows  beautifully,  not 
only  the  care  of  the  church,  but  the  warm  and 
affectionate  response  of  the  members  of  the  new 
Society.  It  would  appear  that  they  had  forwarded 
,£•30  "  for  the  expense  of  services  beyond  the  seas," 
and  fearing  that  the  amount  should  be  looked 
upon  as  small  in  comparison  of  what  might  be  ex- 
pected at  their  hands,  they  proceed  to  tell  their 
Friends  in  London,  writing  from  II Chester  jail : — 
Such  has  been  the  largeness  of  our  sufferings  for 
nearly  three  years  past,  that  until  last  spring  our 
prisoners  were  not  much  under  100,  since  th%ii 
about  60 ;  many  of  them  very  poor,  some  having 
large  families  to  depend  on  them,  besides  the  great 
waste  and  spoil  made  on  Friends'  goods."  The 
remainder  of  their  pleading  that  they  could  do  no 
more  at  that  time,  is  a  proof  of  their  faithfulness 
to  the  testimonies  they  upheld,  more  especially  to 
that  of  true  religious  liberty,  and  is  wonderfully 
expressive  of  that  love  to  the  brethren  of  the  same 
faith  and  belief  which  no  waters  could  quench. 
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The  Quarterly  Meeting  of  Cornwall,  in  one  of 
its  minutes,  dated  2d  Month,  1671,  gives  another 
instance  of  the  way  in  which  early  Friends  sup- 
ported their  ministers.  *'  It  is  ordered,"  say  they, 
"  that  John  Trefry  do  deliver  unto  Thomas  Salt- 
house  £10,  which  the  Friends  of  this  meeting 
desire  him  to  accept  from  them,  to  buy  him  a 
horse,  he  being  at  present  destitute  of  one,  and 
having  formerly  had  his  horse  killed  whilst  he  was 
labouring  for  the  service  and  work  of  the  Lord  in 
this  county.  His  fallen  lot  being  now  amongst 
us,  and  his  labours  and  service  in  the  work  of  the 
Lord  being  great  here  as  in  other  places,  we  have 
ordered  the  sum  aforesaid  to  be  paid  him  as  a  de- 
monstration of  our  love  and  care  for  him,  being 
desirous  that  he  should  reap  of  our  carnal,  he 
having  often  sowed  spiritual  seed  amongst  us  to 
the  refreshing  of  our  hearts  "" 

Plainly  as  is  here  stated  the  grounds  of  the  care 
and  consideration  of  the  Friends  of  Cornwall,  more 
scrupulous,  apparently,  was  Thomas  Salthouse  not 
to  make  the  gospel  chargeable,  and  there  is  added 
to  the  minute  as  the  result  of  their  offer,  "  Thomas 
Salthouse  hath  no  freedom  to  receive  the  £10." 
Nor  was  this  a  solitary  instance  either  of  the  prof- 
fered liberality  of  Friends  or  the  conscientious  re- 
fusal of  such  help.  It  is  astonishing  at  this  day 
to  see  with  what  small  means  the  early  ministers 
of  the  Society  proceeded  on  extensive  religious 
services — how  cheerfully  they  wended  their  cowrse 
and  how  thankfully  they  recorded  the  goodness  of 
God  in  providing  for  their  need.  True,  their 
wants  were  few,  their  habits  frugal  and  their  fare 
ofttimes  scant ;  but  their  acknowledgment  seems 
ever  to  have  been  the  same  as  that  depicted  in  the 
answer  of  the  apostles  to  the  inquiry  of  their  Lord ; 
"  When  I  sent  you  without  purse,"  &c.,  "lacked 
ye  anything  ?  and  they  said.  Nothing,  hor^." 
Consistently  with  their  view  that  the  ministry  of 
the  gospel  should  be  free,  they  were  accustomed 
to  earn  their  own  livelihood,  and  frequently  to 
defray  many  of  their  own  travelling  expenses,  for, 
says  William  Penn  in  1668,  "  We  are  not  ashamed 
of  our  ministers  because  they  labour  with  their 
hands,  procuring  thereby  a  livelihood  to  them- 
selves, according  as  they  are  able,  because  both 
the  doctrine  and  example  of  the  apostles  doth  lead 
us  to  such  apprehensions." 

Those  who  have  read  many  of  the  memoirs  of 
the  early  ministers  of  the  Society,  will  readily  call 
to  mind  instances  of  this  self-maiutenance  in  order 
to  keep  clear  and  unsuspected  the  principle  of  a 
free  and  open  ministry — such  as  J.  Kiciiardson, 
S.  Bowring,  Thomas  Chalkley,  and  many  others 
— nor  will  they  forget  the  stiTking.  and  forcible 
remarks  of  George  Fox  in  1672,  to  those  who 
would  fain  have  hired  him  for  tlleir  stated  preacher: 
— "  It  is  time  for  me  to  be  gone,  for  if  your  eyes 
are  so  much  to  me,  or  any  of  us,  you  will  not  come 
"to  your  own  teacher ;  *  *  *  for  our  labour  is  to 
bring  every  one  to  their  own  teacher  in  them- 
selves." 

There  are  many  interesting  instances  scattered 
throughout  the  history  of  the  Society  in  its  early 
days,  of  a  rigidity  of  purpose  on  the  part  of  its 
ministers,  not  to  be  found  even  giving  room  for 
suspicion  that  they  ever  received  anything  for 
preaching  the  gospel,  and  it  raises  a  smile  to  find 
Oljyer  Sansome,  when  the  poll-tax  of  16D1  came 
forth,  which  enacted  that  all  ministers  having  a 
.  benefice  of  £60  per  annum,  should  be  made  to  pay 
20s.  quarterly,  so  very  jealous  not  to  be  ranked 
among  those  who  took  money  for  preaching,  and 
BO  refusing  the  demand  of  the  tax-collector  on  that 
ground.  The  labours  of  early  Friends  in  the  work 
of  the  ministry  were  astonishingly  great,  and  many 
could  bear  the  same  testimony  as  Thomas  Chalk 


sands  of  miles,  and  preached  the  gospel  many 
years,  as  thousands  of  people  can  witness,  and 
never  received  any  consideration  therefor,  neither 
directly  or  indirectly ;  neither  do  I  reckon  they 
are  beholden  to  me  for  so  doing,  for  a  necessity  is 
laid  upon  me,  and  woe  is  me,  if  I  preach  not  the 
gospel." 

Love  to  souls  and  love  to  Christ  was  the  moving 
principle  of  all  this  labour.  They  loved  not  their 
own  lives,  nor  counted  any  sacrifice  too  dear  that 
they  might  preach  the  unsearchable  riches  of 
Christ,  and  they  found  to  the  full  that  he  who 
called  them  to  the  work  was  ever  with  them  to 
supply  all  their  need.  Great  was  their  love  for 
one  another,  and  fervent  their  desire  that  they 
who  entered  on  the  Lord's  work  should  have  true 
liberty  to  perform  the  service  allotted  them,  and 
we  admire  as  we  read  of  the  earnest  care  exhibited, 
that  nothing  should  come  between  these  devoted 
servants  and  their  apprehended  duty.  Very  beau- 
tiful is  the  love  they  display  towards  their  fellow 
labourers,  but  it  could  not  be  otherwise,  seeing 
that  it  was  built  up  in  Him  who  is  emphatically 
love  itself;  and  we  can  enter  somewhat  into  the 
depth  of  that  feeling  which  is  so  beautifully  ex- 
pressed by  William  Penn,  in  his  Aipology  issued 
in  1671,  wherein  speaking  of  ministering  Friends 
he  says,  "  There  is  not  one,  who  is  in  the  Lord's 
work,  esteemed  by  us  a  minister  of  the  gospel, 
that  we  do  not  know  him,  his  family  and  his  dwel 
ling."  How  lovely  this  fellowship — how  great 
this  bond  of  unity — how  intimate  the  relationship 
— how  deep  the  sympathy  which  must  have  ex 
isted;  they  were  all  one  in  Christ  Jesus.  I  shall 
now  close  this  part  of  my  subject,  and  in  my  next 
I  purpose  to  take  a  general  and  particular  view  of 
the  ministry  of  early  Friends,  and  in  doing  so 
shall  endeavour  to  elucidate  what  they  believed 
and  what  they  taught.  J.  B.  B 


its  tail  behind  it,  which,  however,  it  reproduced 
within  less  than  a  month. 

In  an  officer's  quarters  in  the  fort  of  Colombo, 
a  geckoe  had  been  taught  to  come  daily  to  the 
dinner-table,  and  always  made  its  appearance  along 
with  the  dessert.  The  family  were  absent  for 
some  mouths,  during  which  the  house  underwent 
extensive  repairs,  the  roof  having  been  raised,  the 
walls  stuccoed,  and^  ceilings  whitened.  It  was 
naturally  surmised  that  so  long  a  suspension  of  ita 
accustomed  habits  would  have  led  to  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  little  lizard ;  but  on  the  return  of 
its  old  friends,  at  their  first  dinner  it  made  its  en- 
trance as  usual  the  instant  the  cloth  had  been  re- 
moved. 

Crocodile. — There  appear  to  be  two  well  dis- 
tinguished species  in  the  island,  the  Indian  croco- 
dile, and  the  marsh  crocodile  which  lives  exclu- 
sively in  fresh  water.  This  species  is  essentially 
cowardly  in  its  instincts,  and  hastens  to  conceal 
itself  on  the  appearance  of  man.  About  sunrise 
on  the  morning  on  which  we  approached  the  old 
fort  of  Moeletivoe,  whilst  riding  over  the  sandy 
plain  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  we  came  suddenly 
upon  a  crocodile  asleep  under  some  bushes  of  the 
bufif^lo-thorn,  several  hundred  yards  from  the 
water.  The  terror  of  the  poor  wretch  was  extreme, 
whSn  he  awoke  and  found  himself  discovered  and' 
completely  surrounded.  He  was  a  hideous  crea- 
ture, upwards  of  ten  feet  long,  and  evidently  of 
prodigious  strength,  had  he  been  in  a  condition  to 
exert  it,  but  consternation  completely  paralysed 
him.  He  started  to  his  feet  and  turned  round  in 
a  circle,  hissing  and  clanking  his  bony  jaws,  with 
his  ugly  green  eye  intently  fixed  upon  us.  On 
being  struck  he  lay  perfectly  quiet  and  apparently 
dead.  Presently  he  looked  round  cunningly,  and 
made  a  rush  towards  the  water,  but  on  a  second 
blow  he  lay  again  motionless  and  feigning  death. 
We  tried  to  rouse  him  but  without  effect,  pulled, 
his  tail,  slapped  his  back,  struck  his  hard  scales, 
and  teased  him  in  every  way,  but  all  in  vainj 
nothing  would  induce  him  to  move  till  accidentally 
my  son,  a  boy  of  12  years  old,  tickled  him  gently 
under  the  arm,  and  in  an  instant  he  drew  it  close, 
to  his  side  and  turned  to  avoid  a  repetition  of  the 
experiment.  Again  he  was  touched  under  the 
other  arm,  and  the  same  emotion  was  exhibited, 
the  great  monster  twisting  about  like  an  infant  to 
avoid  being  tickled.  The  scene  was  highly  amus- 
ing, but  the  sun  was  high  and  we  pursued  our 
journey  to  Moeletivoe,  leaving  the  crocodile  to 
make  his  way  to  the  adjoining  lake. — Tcnnent't 
Ceylon. 

life  of  Taalerns. 

(Concluded  from  page  274.) 

The  Doctor  then  spoke  under  a  weighty  sense 
of  submission,  in  brokenness  of  spirit?  "  Oh,  my 
Lord  and  my  God  !  if  consistent  with  thy  will,  re- 
move from  me  this  weeping,  that  so  I  may  com- 
municate a  sermon  to  the  people,  to  thy  honour 
and  praise.  If  not,  I  will  receive  it  as  a  token  or 
sign,  that  Thou  knowcst  I  have  not  yet  been  suffi- 
ciently brought  into  scorn  and  derision  :  if  so, 
fulfil  thy  Divine  will  to  thy  praise,  and  according 
to  what  I  may  stand  in  need  of." 

This  weeping  increased,  and  continuing  he  sub- 
mitted, believing  it  to  be  the  will  of  God.  He 
then  so  far  recovered,  that  with  many  tears  he 
said  to  the  people  :  "  It  is  painful  to  my  heart  that 
picture  frame,  and  punctually,  att  I  have  so  long  detained  you,  for  at  this  time  I 

cannot  speak  to  you  for  weeping;  wherefore,  pray 
to  God  for  me,  that  He  may  be^pleased  to  help 
me,  so  that  through  his  grace,  I  may  at  some 
future  time  do  hotter." 

The  people  then  withdrew,  and  this  singular 


Notes  on  the  Antmal^-of  Ceylon. 

Cliameleon. — The  true  chameleon  is  found,  but 
not  in  great  numbers,  in  the  dry  districts  in  the 
north  of  Ceylon,  where  it  frequents  the  trees,  in 
slow  pursuit  of  its  insect  prey.  Whilst  the  faculty 
of  this  creature  to  blush  all  the  colours  of  the  rain- 
bow has  attracted  the  wonder  of  all  ages,  sufficient 
attention  has  hardly  been  given  to  the  imperfect 
sympathy  which  subsists  between  the  two  lobes  of 
the  brain,  and  the  two  sets  of  nerves  which  per- 
meate the  opposite  sides  of  its  frame.  Hence,  not 
only  have  each  of  the  eyes  an  action  quite  inde- 
pendent of  the  other,  but  one  side  of  its  body 
would  appear  to  be  sometimes  asleep  whilst  the 
other  is  vigilant  and  active ;  one  will  assume  a 
green  tinge  whilst  the  opposite  one  is  red  ;  and  it 
is  said  that  the  chameleon  is  utterly  unable  to' 
swim,  from  the  incapacity  of  the  muscles  of  the 
two  sides  to  act  in  concert. 

Geckoes. — The  most  familiar  and  attractive  of 
the  lizards  are  the  (jeckoex,  which  frequent  the 
sitting-rooms,  and  being  furnished  with  pads  to 
each  toe,'  are  enabled  to  ascend  perpendicular  walls 
and  adhere  to  glass  and  ceilings.  As  soon  as 
evening  arrives,  they  emerge  from  the  chinks  and 
recesses  where  thoy  conceal  tliemselves  during  the 
day,  in  search  of  insects  which  retire  to  settle  for 
the  night.  In  a  boudoir  where  the  ladies  of  my 
family  spent  their  evenings,  one  of  these  familiar 
amusing  little  creatures  had  its  hiding  place 
behind  a  gilt 

the  candles  were  lighted,  it  made  its  appearance 
on  the  wall  to  be  fed  with  its  accustomed  crumb; 
and,  if  neglected,  reiterated  its  sharp,  quick  call 
of  chic,  chic,  chit,  till  attended  to.  It  was  of  a 
delicate  grey  colour,  tinged  with  pink;  and  having 


ley  when  he  says,  "  I  have  travelled  many  thou- 1  by  accident  fallen  on  a  work  table,  it  fled,  lejiving  occurrence  spreading  every  where,  poor,  piou» 
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hearted  Taulerus  became  au  object  of  ridicule,  and 
was  universally  despised  ;  and  it  became  a  common 
saying  among  the  people,  "  Now  we  are  convinced 
that  he  has  become  a  perfect  fool :"  and  his  breth- 
ren of  the  monastery  utterly  forbade  his  ever  at- 
tempting to  preach  again ;  and  told  him  he  had 
injured  the  cause  of  Truth,  and  disgraced  the 
order,  by  the  silly  notions  he  had  imbibed,  for 
they  had  crazed  his  head,  and  made  a  fool  of 
him. 

After  this,  the  Doctor  sent  again  for  the  lay- 
man, and  told  him  what  had  happened  to  him. 
The  layman  said  :  "  Dear  JDoctor,  be  not  alarmed, 
it  is  no  new  thing  that  the  Bridegroom  of  souls 
deals  thus  with  his  dependents  for  their  good  : 
wherefore  retire  inward,  and  avoid  company  and 
conversation  for  a  few  days,  and  after  this,  sug- 
gest to  the  prior  to  permit  thee  to  deliver  a  dis- 
course in  Latin;  if  he  declines  giving  consent,  then 
propose  his  assent  to  thy  composing  a  lecture,  and 
reading  it  in  the  seminary." 

The  latter  proposal  was  assented  to;  and  he  ac- 
cordingly read  "a  lecture  very  distinctly.  This 
contained  such  deep,  weighty,  and  important  doc- 
trine, beyond  what  they  had  ever  heard  before, 
and  so  far- opened  his  way  in  the  minds  of  the 
heads  of  the  monastery,  that  they  consented  that 
he  might  make  another  attempt  to  preach. 

After  this,  at  the  close  of  a  lecture  delivered 
by  one  of  the  brethren  of  the  monastery,  he  gave 
notice  that  he  was  desired  to  publish  Dr.  Taule- 
rus's  prospect  of  a  meeting  on  the  morrow,  but 
added  :  "  If  it  should  happen  with  him  as  it  did 
before,  I  will  take  none  of  the  blame  on  myself. 
But  in  truth,  I  can  say,  that  he  read  in  our 
seminary,  a  lecture  containiog  such  interesting, 
weighty  matter,  as  was  beyond  what  we  have  for 
a  long  time  heard;  but  how  he  will  conduct  him- 
self in  this  undertaking,  I  know  not ;  the  Lord 
knoweth." 

Accordingly  the  next  day,  the  Doctor  came  into 
the  monastery,  and  began  to  preach  from  this 
scriptiire :  "Behold  the  Bridegroom  cometh;  go 
ye  forth  to  meet  Him."  Matt  xxv.  6. 

In  this  memorable  sermon,  he  opened  in  a  most 
luminous  and  clear  manner,  the  true  spiritual 
sense  of  the  Bridegroom  being  the  head  of  the 
church — the  maaner  of  his  coming  by  his  spiritual 
manifestations  to  its  individual  members,  by  the 
inshinings  of  his  Light,  which  is  the  "  true  Light, 
which  lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the 
world ;"  John  i.  and  that  the  church  of  Christ  is 
liis  bride.— The  way  and  manner  in  which  a  do- 
cile, teachable,  submissive  deportment  on  the  part 
of  the  bride,  increases  and  strengthens  the  bond 
of  union. — The  manner  in- which  the  bride 
proves  her  fidelity  to  the  marriage  covenant,  and 
her  sense  of  obligation  to  Him  for  his  love  and 
regard,  in  having  passed  through  great  trials  and 
suffering  for  her  sake,  until  she  becomes  willing 
to  endure  any  privations  for  his  sake,  becoming 
wholly  absorbed  in  love,  resignation,  and  entire 
submission  to  his  will. — The  reward  of  the  smiles 
of  his  heavenly  countenance,  his  sweet,  heart-so- 
lacing converse  with  her,  encouraging  and  strength- 
ening her  from  one  degree  of  heavenly  grace  to 
another. 

He  also  pointed  out  very  explicitly  how  per- 
fectly incomprehensible  this  precious  union,  this 
Divine  and  spiritual  intercourse  is  to  the  carnally 
minded ;  who  if  they  were  permitted  to  be  eye 
and  ear  witnesses  thereof,  would  consider  the  sub- 
jects of  it  fools  or  drunken. 

As  he  was  speaking,  one  man  exclaimed  :  "  That 
is  true,"  and  swooned — some  alarm  took  place, 
and  one  desired  Taulerus  to  stop,  or  this  man 
would  die  in  their  hands.  Soon  after  this,  he 
closed  his  communicaiiotf"  and  withdrew  to  read 


mass.  When  he  returned,  about  forty  of  those 
persons  who  had  sat  under  the  influence  of  the 
foregoing  sermon,  remained  still  on  their  seats 
deeply  affected,  and  to  the  number  of  twelve  were 
carried  to  their  separate  cells ;  and  the  Doctor  or- 
dered them  some  warm  nourishing  drink,  as  they 
appeared  to  revive." 

From  this  time,  forward,  on  the  fame  of  this 
wonderful  occurrence  spreading  far  and  wide,  the 
Doctor  contin'ded  his  public  labours  to  the  worldly 
class  of  people,  as  well  as  to  the  monks  and  nuns, 
utterly  declining  the  use  of  Latin  in  his  public 
communications,  from  a  sense  of  duty,  except 
when  he  delivered  his  sentiments  to  the  learned. 

Thus  he  laboured  in  the  gospel  faithfully,  till 
towards  the  close  of  his  days  :  and  many,  very 
many  wei'e  the  instances  of  repentance  and  amend- 
ment of  life,  among  the  people  under  his  ministry. 

When  taken  sick,  after  about  five  months  pain- 
ful illness  of  body,  supposing  his  end  to  be  draw- 
ing near,  he  sent  for  his  friend  the  layman,  who 
immediately  gave  his  attendance;  when  the  fol- 
lowing conversation  took  place : 

"  Dear  Doctor,  how  is  it  with  thee  ?" 

The  Doctor  answered  :  "  I  believe  the  hour  has 
come,  in  which  God  will  remove  me  from  the 
things  of  time  to  Himself;  wherefore,  dear  son,  it 
is  a  great  comfort  to  me,  that  thou  art  here  to  see 
my  end." 

After  this,  he  dfesired  the  layman  would  take 
possession  of  those  books  which  lay  there,  saying : 
"  Therein  thou  wilt  find  iu  manuscript,  all  thy 
communications  to  me  from  the  first  of  our  inter- 
views, together  with  my  answers,  including  some 
brief  sketches  of  my  life,  showing  what  God  has 
done  for  me,  a  poor  unworthy  man,  and  brought 
about  through  his  poor  weak  instrument.  Dear 
son,  if  consistent  with  the  Divine  will,  and  it 
should  appear  agreeable  to  thy  mind,  to  digest 
and  prepare  the  manuscript  for  the  press,  in  the 
form  of  a  small  book,  it  will  accord  with  my 
mind." 

The  layman  answered,  that  he  had  five  of  his 
discourses  in  manuscript,  which,  if  agreeable  to 
him  he  would  add  thereunto,  and  for  his  sake  com- 
prise the  whole  in  a  single  small  volume. 

The  Doctor  then  remarked  with  earnestness  : — 
"  Dear  son,  I  pray  thee  in  the  strongest  manner  I 
possibly  can,  that  thou  wilt  not  take  into  view, 
the  regard  thou  hast  for  me,  in  this  matter,  and 
that  thou  wholly  omit  mentioning  my  name ;  for 
thou  must  know  for  a  certainty,  that  the  life, 
words  and  works,  which  God  has  wrought  in  and 
through  me  an  unworthy  sinner,  are  not  mine; 
but  the  praise  belongs  wholly  to  Him  the  merci- 
ful giver.  But  if  thou  do  publish  it,  let  it  be 
solely  for  the  benefit  of  our  fellow  men.  Thou 
canst  say  in  the  narrative  of  our  intercouj'se,  the 
Doctor  and  the  man,  without  pointing  out  either 
of  our  names  :  neither  show  the  manuscript  to  any 
person  in  this  city,  lest  it  should  become  known 
or  suspe'Jted.  But  take  it  with  thee  into  thy 
country,  that  it  may  not  become  known  as  mine." 

After  this  the  celebrated  Doctor  Taulerus  died. 
The  death  of  this  great  and  good  man,  was  very 
generally  lamented. 

Many  of  those  who  had  observed  that  this  lay- 
man was  Taulerus's  confidential  and  particular 
friend,  and  was  treated  as  such  by  Taulerus,  began 
to  honour  the  layman  with  their  kind  attention, 
inviting  him  to  partake  of  their  hospitality  and 
friendship.  As  soon  as  the  layman  had  observed 
this,  he  withdrew  from  the  city,  and  retired  to  his 
own  home. 
«; 

The  Valley  of  JehoshapTiat. — The  efforts  the 
Jews  have  made,  and  the  sufferings,  losses  and 
humiliations  they  have  bovne  for  the  purpose  - 


obtaining  sepulture  in  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat, 
form  a  singular  feature  in  human  history.  No 
other  nation  has  ever  thus  struggled,  not  to  live 
in  their  own  land,  but  to  be  suffered  to  lay  their 
dust  therein.  Many  descriptions  have  been  made 
of  this  marvellous  place ;  but  I  confess  none  of 
them  ever  afforded  me  a  notion  of  its  actual  ap- 
pearance. Wandering  alone  past  the  fountain  of 
Siloam  and  by  the  arid  bed  of  Kedron,  it  suddenly 
opened  on  me  a  perfect  mountain  of  graves — a  hill- 
side paved  with  sepulchral  slabs.  Each  stone  is 
small,  so  small  as  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  bodies  must  be  buried  perpendicularly.  At 
all  events,  if  the  multitudes  there  interred  were 
simultaneously  to  arise,  they  would  form  a  crowd 
as  dense  and  compact  as  it  would  be  enormous. 
Short  Hebrew  inscriptions  (some  evidently  of 
great  age)  are  on  all  the  stones;  and  these  are  laid 
together  with  intervals  only  of  a  few  inches,  as  in 
our  oldest  city  church-yards.  The  slabs  are  almost 
on  the  level  of  the  ground  and  of  equal  height, 
so  that  it  is  literally  one  large  pavement  of  death 
— an  appalling,  almost  an  overwhelming  sight. — 
Fraser's  Magazine. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Will  the  Editors  of  "  The  Friend"  allow  a  little 
space  in  its  columns  for  the  expression  of  a  thought 
or  two,  from  one  who  is  an  occasional  reader  of  its 
teachings,  and  who  has  frequently  observed  the 
soundness  and  clearness  of  judgment  manifested 
by  many  of  its  contributors.  Its  communications 
present  to  us,  in  different  lights,  the  wisdom, 
power  and  goodness  of  that  allwise  and  omni- 
present Being,  who  is  ever  ready  and  willing  to 
guide  those  who  will  listen  to  his  heavenly  voice. 
And  should  we  not  forego  the  pleasures  and  allure- 
ments of  a  vain  world,  turn  away  from  the  frivoli- 
ties and  numerous  snares  of  irreligious  and  con- 
tending communities,  to  seek  a  closer  communion 
with  our  gracious  Redeemer  ? 

Too  close  confinement  to  the  hurr\'  of  business, 
does  not  tend  to  the  improvement  of  the  heart,  or 
fit-US  to  meet  the  duties  of  life.  If  we  wish  to 
accomplish  anything  good,  we  must  seek  retire- 
ment. There  must  be  meditation  and  close  self- 
inspection.  It  is  in  retirement  and  meditation 
that  we  may  distinctly  hear  the  inspeaking  voice 
that  should  guide  us  through  life,  and  learn  the 
principles,  which,  as  obeyed,  will  alleviate  the 
disquietudes  and  trials  of  life,  and  ensure  ^uiet 
content  with  our  lot.  We  must  steal  away  from  the 
strifes  and  turmoils  that  prevail  in  the  thorough- 
fai-es  of  active  life,  and  examine  closely  our  hearts, 
seeking  the  light  and  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which 
alone  can  prepare  us  for  the  great  change  that 
awaits  us;  and  which  we  cannot  foresee  when  it 
will  take  place.  The  scriptures  tell  us  we  "  know 
not  the  hour  when  the  Son  of  Man  cometh;"  is 
it  not  necessary,  then,  that  we  make  habitual  pre- 
paration for  that  final  change  ?  On  that  prepara- 
tion depends  our  future  well  being;  and  in  order 
to  effect  this  preparation,  we  must  seek  divine  as- 
sistance, and  the  influence  of  the  Divine  mind, 
which  alone  can  give  the  true  light.  M. 

Iowa,  Fourth  month,  ISe-l. 


It  is  asserted,  on  good  authority,  that  there 
are  in  London  16,000  children  trained  to  crime, 
15,000  men  living  by  low  gambling,  50,000  by 
constant  thieving,  5000  receivers  of  stolen  goods, 
and  150,000  men  and  women  subsisting  by  other 
disgraceful  means.     There  are  no  fewer 
25,000  beggars.    So '  that  therA  - 
250,000  persons  in " 
and  sexf" 
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THE  FRIEND. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

«  Extracts  from  Letters,  kt. 

(Continued  from  page  275.) 

The  following  remarks,  discouraging  Friends 
joining  with  the  world's  people  in  the  abolition 
movement  so  rife  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  which 
proved  to  be  a  "  flame"  that  soon  much  subsided 
and  went  out,  will,  perhaps,  be  applicable  to  some 
other  associations  of  the  present  day,  and  show 
that  Friends  can  labour  more  consistently  and 
avaiiingly  in  their  own  "peculiar  way,"  than  by 
"joining  affinity  with  the  world." 

"  Dear   ,  from  what  thou  hast  stated  in  a 

letter  to  thy  brother,  I  should  suppose  thou  art 
one  of  our  modern  abolitionists.  I  say  modem, 
because  I  think  them  very  dilferent  from  Friends,-, 
and  going  on  quite  different  ground.  If  we  be 
lieve  we  ought  to  give  up  this  testimony  as  a  re- 
ligious one,  and  conclude  it  can  be  done  better  in 
man's  way  and  wisdom,  than  in  the  Lord's  and  in 
a  humble  reliance  and  dependence  on  Him,  I 
think  we  are  doins;  well  enouoh,  and  acting  con- 
sistently  in  uniting  with  the  world  and  all  classes 
of  people  in  it,  in  endeavoring  to  do  away  this 
great  and  crying  sin  in  our  land.  But  if  we  recur 
to  first  principles,  and  hold  it  as  a  religious  testi-* 
mony  still  upon  original  grounds,  we  shall  find  we 
have  no  right  to  draw  back  and  take  the  cause  out 
of  the  Lord's  hands,  as  if  we  distrusted  Him,  and 
were  fearful  he  was  not  suffering  us  to  do  enough 
in  it.  In  the  ranks  of  the  abolitionists  we  find 
all  classes  and  descriptions,  many  of  whom  make 
no  profession  of  religion,  and  skeptics  are,  I  be- 
lieve, generally  found  amongst  them.  I  say  not 
this  to  lower  the  cause.  I  am  glad  the  attention 
of  the  public  is  called  to  it;  but  in  this  great  mass 
of  human  nature,  much  of  it  at  least  not  so  much 
as  professing  to  be  under  the  government  and  in- 
fluence of  that  redeeming  power  that  Friends  pro- 
fess, can  we  reasonably  expect  any  other  than  that 
their  views  and  manner  of  conducting  the  work, 
will  be  different  from  Friends  ?  and  if  we  mix 
with  them  in  it,  is  there  not  danger  of  our  becom- 
ing leavened  into  the  same  spirit?  If  Friends 
keep  their  places  and  support  this  testimony  ii^ 
their  own  peculiar  way,  I  firmly  believe  the  world 
will,  ere  long,  come  to. them;  but  this  cannot  be 
if  we  go  back  to  the  world  and  mix  with  it  in  its 
way  of  doing.  Thou  mentions  it  was  a  trial  to  be 
deprived  of  the  privilege  of  attending  the  conven- 
tion, but  I  was  pleased  to  find  the  language  of  thy 
letter  on  this  occasion  marked  with  resignation  to 
the  will  and  wishes  of  thy  caretakers,  affording 
another  gratifying  evidence  that  subordination  and 
submission  was  not  only  a  precept  but  practical 
principle  in  thy  heart.  I  apprehend  that  as  many 
of  you  advance  in  religious  experience,  your  minds 
and  sentiments  on  this  subject  may  undergo  a 
change,  and  that  you  may  yet  be  very  thankful 
your  friends  have  taken  this  care  of  you.  I  must 
gay  that  I  think  every  member  of  our  Society 
uniting  in  it,  weakens  the  hands  of  the  Society, 
and  really  injures  the  cause  of  the  .coloured  peo- 
ple. Friends  have  stood  the  test,  and  the  ground 
tliey  have  taken  is  to  be  depended  upon,  and  will 
stand;  whereas  this  great  flame  that  seems  to  burn 
80  high,  is  fed  so  much  with  the  fuel  of  human 
nature,  that  it  may  all  subside  and  go  out  ere  long. 
Let  us  not,  then,  give  up  a  certainty  for  an  uncer- 
tainty, and  forsake  the  Lord  to  follow  man,  let  his 
ways  look  ever  so  right  to  us.  In  all  thy  ways 
acknowledge  Him  and  He  will  direct  thy  steps. 

"As  regards  these  '  abolition  sentiments,'  I  ap- 
prehend if  thou  art  prudent,  they  will  regulate 
themselves  in  time.  I  doubt  not  tlie  sincerity  of 
thy  professions,  nor  the  deep  sympatliy  thou  mayest 
feel  for  the  oppressed:  thcsie  are  feelings  I  hope 
thou  wilt  cherish^  and  mayest  thou  never  suffer 


thy  mind  to  be  hardened  against  this  afl3icted  and 
degraded  portion  of  the  great  common  family  of 

mankind.  But,  my  dear  ,  we  may  see,  we  may 

feel,  we  may  silently  mourn  over  and  deplore  the 
sorrows  and  afflictions  of  others,  yet  feel  it  to  be 
entirely  o"ut  of  our  reach,  and  out  of  our  power  to 
remove  them.  As  consistent  members  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends,  we  cannot  place  our  dependence 
upon  human  agency  or  human  means  in  eff'ecting 
any  great  revolution  in  the  condition  of  the  world, 
or  for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  Ardent  supplica- 
tion and  fervent  prayer  unto  Him  who  rules  and 
reigns  in  the  hearts  of  the  children  of  men,  and 
who  '  doeth  according  to  His  will  in  the  armies  of 
heaven,'  these  must  be  our  weapons  and  our  force, 
and  we  can  use  no  other. 

"Let  us  not,  then,  mix  too  much  with  others 
in  their  own  willings,  runnings  and  human  activity 
in  this  or  any  other  cause,  as  if  we  thought  our 
Quaker  principles  of  waiting  for  the  guidance  and 
influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  act  upon  our  hearts, 
and  to  point  out  a  way  for  us,  was  nothing  but  a 
name  and  pretence. 

"I  hope  thou  wilt  act  cautiously;  it  certainly  will 
be  safe  for  thee.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  chris- 
tian firmness,  prudence  and  caution  :  these  lead 
us  into  investigation,  and  where  we  cannot  see,  we 
will  not  run.  It  is  now  a  time  of  great  excite- 
ment on  this  subject;  let  this  subside  a  little  and 
we  shall  see  beyond  it;  see  where  it  will  lead. 
That  in  conclusion,  my  advice  to  thee  is,  be  cir- 
cumspect and  prudent;  keeping  a  single  eye  to 
Him  who  alone  can  direct  thee  aright  in  every 
movement  of  thy  life.  Never  act  unless  thou  art 
satisfied  in  thy  mind  that  what  thou  art  about  to 
do  will  meet  His  approbation  and  justify  thee  in 
the  Divine  sight.  I  write  not  thus  to  discourage 
thee,  but  to  encourage;  for  I  care  not  how  much 
is  done,  if  it  is  but  done  right,  and  in  a  way  that 
will  be  approved  in  the  great  Master's  sight;  in- 
deed the  more  the  better  that  He  sets  us  to  do,  for 
what  He  sets  us  at  I  have  confidence  in,  and  be- 
lieve it  will  do  good.  I  have  sympathized  much 
with  the  younger  members  of  our  Society,  many 
of  whom  I  doubt  not  have  warm  feelings  on  this 
subject,  and  often  wish  they  could  do  something 
in  it,  and  for  it.  This  doubtless  is  a  right  desire, 
and  acceptable  in  the  Divine  sight;  very  different 
from  a  feeling  of  indifference  to  the  sorrows  and 
sufferings  of  a  down  trodden  race,  and  prejudice 
to  them  from  the  colour  of  their  skin,  or  their 
social  condition  in  life;  and  it  is  my  belief  that 
as  they  keep  to  the  concern,  and  wait  on  the  Lord 
for  strength  and  obility  to  move  in  it,  they  will, 
in  time,  be  made  instruments  of- much  good,  and 
come  forth  far  superior  in  strength,  wisdom,  and 
ability,  from  what  they  would  have  been  by  'join- 
ing affinity'  with  the  world.  But  youthful  ardor, 
even  in  a  good  cause,  ought  to  be  tempered  with 
christian  moderation.  Age  and  experience  often 
see  danger  which  the  youthful  mind  docs  not,  and 
I  appeal  to  thy  own  knowledge  and  experience,  if 
thou  hast  not  found  it  safe  to  keep  on  the  side  of 
the  more  solid,  deliberate  and  weighty  part  of 
society." 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  hite  Alpine  Catastrophe. — The  tourist  who 
so  marvellously  escaped  in  the  late  accident,  near 
Sion,  in  the  Valais,  gives  the  following  account 
of  the  occurrence  : — "  On  the  28th  of  February, 
M.  Boissoinet  and  I  left  Siou  at  half-past  two 
.V.  M.,  with  four  guides,  to  inoudt  the  Haut  de  Cry, 
a  mountain  of  9700  feet  high,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Sion.  My  friend  had  as  guide  Bennen, 
tlie  first  guide  in  the  Valais.  I  had  a  s?tuple 
chamois  hunter,  who  knew  the  mountain,*but  only 
that  OQC.   The  night  was  splendid;  we  walked  up 
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the  pine  forests,  and  a  little  before  seven  saw  the  Iboi 
sun  rise  above  the  mountains.  It  was  one  of  those  |lie 
sights  almost  too  beautiful  to  describe ;  the  air  was 
calm,  the  sky  cloudless,  and  the  temperature  a 
half  degree  above  freezing  point  (centigrade.)  We 
measured  the  height,  and  found  it  about  7000  feet. 
Our  progress  found  no  obstacle,  and  about  twelve 
we  were  within  350  feet  of  the  summit.  We  had 
been  enjoying  the  splendid  day,  and  were  so  happy. 
Suddenly  the  snow  field,  on  which  we  were  cross- 
ing diagonally,  tore  above  us,  and  the  lower  part 
began  to  descend  with  us;  we  had  started  an  ava- 
lanche under  our  feet.  I  made  one  desperate 
attempt  to  stop  our  progress,  by  driving  my  .pole 
deep  into  the  snow.  It  was  useless.  We  were  all 
six  carried  down  towards  the  valley,  and  stopped 
only  after  having  passed  over  1800  or  2000  feet 
of  ground.  The  rope  tore  between  the  first  and 
second  guides,  but  this  was  useless,  as  nothing  can  u 
arrest  an  avalanche  of  the  size  of  that  which  had  "  ■ 
started ;  it  was  several  hundred  yards  wide,  and 
of  an  enormous  length.  The  descent  may  have 
taken  about  one  minute.  I  had  time  to  think  of 
home,  and  to  make,  as  I  thought,  my  last  prayer 
During  the  descent,  I  was  buried  once,  then  I 
came  again  to  the  surface ;  the  motion  ceased,  the 
avalanche  had  stopped ;  its  last  wave  covered  me.. 
Instinctively  I  threw  up  my  arms  to  protect  my 
head ;  in  the  moment  the  avalanche  stopped  it 
froze.  I  then  thought  I  should  be  crushed  to 
death.  It  was  dark,  and  I  was  suffocating.  I 
could  not  move,  for  I  was  frozen  hard.  At  last  I 
felt  that  my  hands,  as  far  as  the  wrist,  had  motion. 
I  uncovered  the  snow  above  my  head;  at  last  l! 
saw  a  little  light,  but  my  hands  could  not  reach 
my  mouth,  the  arms  being  imprisoned.  I*  pierced, 
with  a  last  terrible  effort,  the  crust  of  ^ow  that 
was  before  my  mouth.  I  felt  air  again.  God  had 
saved  me.  On  my  right  hand  Bennen,  the  guide, 
lay  dead;  on  my  left  my  poor  friend.  You  cannot 
imagine  how  I  came  down  again  into  the  plain ; 
it  took  five  hours,  and  thence  I  went  to  Sion  in  a 
carriage.  My  feet  had  suffered  from  frost;  thank 
Grod,  the  surface  alone  had  suffered,  and  my  doctor 
says  I  shall  soon  be  well  again.  My  poor  friend 
and  his  guide  were  found  again,  one  on  the  day 
following,  the  other  four  days  after.  The  other 
three  guides  escaped  with  slight  wounds,  save  my 
personal  guide,  who  had  none.  It  was  he  who 
took  me  out  of  the  snow  and  ice,  as  he  saw  my 
hands." 
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For  "Tlie  Friond.' 

Young  though  i  am,  I  feel  such  a  desire  to  set(i|oa 
my  seal  to  the  truth  expressed  by  the  contributor 
of  those  extracts  from  the  testimonies  given  of 
some  of  our  departed  worthies,  that  though  I  have 
never  before  ventured  to  express  my  opinions  thus 
in  public,  yet  in  the  humble  hope  that  at  least 
one  individual,  whether  younger  or  older,  who 
has  not  done  so,  will  be  induced  by  my  testimony 
to  take  the  advice  there  given,  I  am  willing  to 
offer  my  mite.  And  I  am  sure  all  who  do  will  be 
amply  rewarded  by  the  heartfelt  peace  and  joy 
they  will  undoubtedly  experience. 

Let  any  one  contrast  the  feelings  after  an  hout 
spent  in  reading  one  of  these  volumes,  and  one,; 
.•-pent  in  reading  a  book  of  fiction.  In  the  former, 
humiliating  feelings  of  his  own  unworthiness, 
combined  with  an  earnest  desire  for  an  amend- 
ment of  life, — "  a  closer  walk  with  God — a  calm 
and  heavenly  frame," — exalted  ideas  of  the  chris-  lee 
tian  character, — a  knowledge  of  the  Source  from  Dd 
■whence  all  true  happiness  must  flow, — a  mind  ab-  een 
■     ^    -        ----  - 


sorbed  with  the  one  grand  object  in  life,  viz.,  a 
knowledge  of  "that  which  will  do  to  live  by,  and 
that  which  will  do  to  die  by."  Instead  of,  as  in 
the  other  case  referred  to,  high-wrought  feelings 
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"'■bout  something  that  never  occurred ;  unsettling 
nhe  mind  and  unfitting  it  for  the  sober  duties  of 
his  life,  or  a  preparation  for  the  next. 
Do  not  judge  me  "  narrow,  of  prejudiced  mind,'' 
do  not  mean  to  confine  one's  reading  to  this  sort 
Ixclusively ;  such  as  these  give  a  bias  fo  the  mind, 
Irengthening  it  and  preparing  it  to  understand 
thcr  interesting  and  useful  books. 

A  Young  Fkiend. 

Fourth  month  16tb,  1864. 


There  is  a  subject  upon  which  I  have  thought 
luch  of  late,  it  is  about  permitting  our  thoughts 
5  wander,  and  allowing  ourselves  to  become 
rowsj'  in, meetings.  I  remember  the  excitement 
bere  was  about  the  President's  pardon  of  the 
sleeping  sentinel,"  how  his  name  was  extolled; 
nd  a  noble  act  it  was  in  him,  no  doubt,  to  have 
[le  poor  fellow  spared  an  ignominious  death, 
which  by  the  laws  of  the  country  was  his  fate  :) 
nd  yet  it  was  not  at  the  cost  of  his  own  life  he 
rocured  it. 

But  there  is  One  who  suffered  death  on  the  cross 
)  save  our  lives,  not  for  a  few  years  longer  in  the 
esh,  but  for  eternity.  Yet,  simply  a  knowledge 
lat  he  died  for  us  is  not  sufficient.  "Ask,  and 
e  shall  receive."  Ask  in  faith,  nothing  wavering. 
Could  ye  not  watch  with  me  one  hour  ?"  Now 
we  become  drowsy,  indifferent,  or  forgetful  of 
iir  duty,  how  can  wc  expect  to  escape  punish- 
lent?  much  less  receive  any  reward?  Access  to 
king  or  the  President  cannot  be  had  at  all  times 
'  by  all  persons,  therefore,  when  one  is  so  suc- 
jssful  as  to  be  allowed  an  interview  to  ask  some 
reat  favour,  would  it  not  be  supposed  that  he 
ould  try  to  make  the  best  use  of  it  ?  Then  why 
mnot  christians  do  the  same  when  before  their 
reat  King.  Ibid. 

^Mount  Ararat. — Mount  Ararat  is  6000  feet 
iDoj  igher  than  Etna,  and  1528  feet  higher  than 
[ont  Blanc — the  latter  the  point  of  greatest  ele- 
ition  in  Europe.  It  is  detached  from  the  other 
lountains  of  Armenia,  and  is  divided  into  two 
icto  )nical  peaks.  Robert  Porter  paints,  in  glowing 
ieii  )lors,  the  magnificence  of  the  spectacle  when  he 
dt  rst  came  in  sight  of  Ararat,  majestically  rising 
'om  a  widely-extended  green  plain,  fertilized  by 
le  clear  water  of  the  Aras  (the  ancient  Araxes), 
wkiid  covering  the  Armenian  villages.  In  various 
oints  of  view  the  summit  has  a  striking  resem- 
lance  to  a  ship — a  fact  which  has  been  recorded 
y  all  travellers  to  the  spot,  and  the  whole  country 
round  is  full  of  traditionary  stories  relative  to 
oah's  ark  and  the  flood.  It  is  a  common  belief 
iiong  the  Armenians  and  Persians,  that  the  re- 
ains  of  the  ark  still  exist  on  the  summit.  Se- 
;ral  attemps  have  been  made  to  reach  the  top  of 
le  mountain,  but  rarely  have  any  such  attempts 
icceeded.  Mouing  sands  which  threaten  to  over- 
helm  the  traveller,  flinty  roads  which  cut  his 
loes  to  shreds,  terrible  precipices,  with  overhang- 
g  rocks,  and,  above  all,  nests  of  snakes,  have 
)nstantly  struck  terror  into  the  stoutest  hearts, 
id,  in  nearly  all  cases,  induced  the  abandonment 
the  enterprise.  At  Erivan  the  Armenians  show 
lioai  16  spot  where  Noah  first  planted  the  vine,  and  the 
0D(  iwn  of  Nakhdjovan  {place  of  descent')  is  believed 
Bier,  I  mark  the  spot  where  the  patriarch  first  settled 
Des3,|  1  quitting  the  ark. 


lib- 


The  Precious  Testimonies  of  the  Cross. — In  a 
eeting  for  discipline,  my  mind  was  oppressed 
ider  a  sense  of  some  present  not  sufficiently  es- 
eming  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  without  the  gates 
1  ■  'Jerusalem,  nor  having  fellowship  with  him  in 
K  lem ;  and  of  a  dark,  libertine  spirit,  that  would 
in  ample  upon  those  precious  testimonies  of  the* 
OSS,  delivered  to  George  Fox  and  others,  against 


hat  honor,  the  heathenish  appellatioH  of  days  and 
months,  the  unchristian  language  of  you  to  a  single 
I  person,  and  the  calling  of  men,  master,  contrary 
to  the  express  prohibition  of  our  blessed  Lord : 
"  Be  ye  not  called  of  men,  master,  for  one  is  your 
Master,  even  Christ."  Somfe  well  disposed  Friends 
may,  perhaps,  have  strengthened  these  libertines, 
by  laying  too  great  a  stress  on  externals  :  "  for  in 
Christ  Jesus,  neither  circumcision  availeth  any- 
thing nor  uncircumcision,  but  a  new  creature;" 
and  if  those  called  Quakers  walked  according  to 
this  rule,  they  would  neither  wear  gay  clothing, 
nor  give  flattrering  titles  to  men.  Much  expense 
and  exactness  "in  dress,  sumptuous  houses  and 
costly  furniture,  comports  not  with  the  seamless 
garment  of  a  crucified  Saviour,  who  was  himself 
the  most  perfect  pattern  of  plainness,  "  and  had 
not  whereon  to  lay  his  head." — Diary  of  Samuel 
Scott. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Review  of  the  Wealter  for  Fourth  month,  186i, 
Thirteen  days  of  the  past  month  were  clear, 
seven  were  cloudy  without  rain;  and  some  rain 
or  snow  fell  during  some  part  of  ten  days,  on  three 
of  which  it  rained  nearly  all  day.  The  highest 
temperature  during  the  month  was  73°  at  noon 
on  the  24th;  the  lowest  was  34°  on  the  morning 
of  the  5th ;  the  mean  temperature  was  49|  i°.  The 
amount  of  rain  and  snow  water  was  5.17  inches. 

J. 

Middletown,  Delaware  Co.,  Pa., 

Fifth  month  2d,  1864. 
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Table  showing  the  comparative  temperature  and  amount  of 
rain  in  the  Fourth  months  of         and  1864. 

1863. 

Highest  temperature  in  the  Fourth 
month, 

Lowest,       do.        do.  do. 
Mean,         do.        do.  do. 
Amount  of  rain  and  snow  water  in 
inches.  Fourth  nionth,. 


1864. 

73° 
34° 
49|i° 


company  of  men,  he  came  out  of  it  less  a  man 
than  he  went  in."  It  is  easier  to  be  silent,  than 
not  to  exceed  in  words, — to  keep  concealed  at 
home,  than  to  preserve  ourselves  from  sin  abroad. 
No' man  can  safely  go  abroad,  that  does  not  wil- 
lingly stay  at  home, — can  safely  speak,  that  does 
not  willingly  hold  his  tongue, — can  safely  govern, 
that  would  not  cheerfully  become  subject, — can 
safely  command,  that  has  not  truly  learned  to 
obey, — can  safely  rejoice,  but  he  that  hath  a  testi- 
mony of  a  good  conscience. —  T.  A' Kempis. 


THE  FRISND. 


FIFTH  MONTH  7,  1864. 


5.56  5.17 


Of  Solitude  and  Silence. — Appropriate  a  con- 
venient part  of  thy  time  to  retirement  and  medita- 
tion on  the  wonderful  love  of  Grod  in  the  redemp- 
tion of  man.  Read  what  will  rather  penetrate  the 
heart  than  exercise  the-brain  with  useless  specula- 
tions. Refrain  from  unnecessary  conversation. 
Suppress  the  desire  of  hearing  and  telling  some 
new  thing,  and  thou  wilt  find  abundant  opportu- 
nity for' useful  meditation.  It  is  the  declaratiorf 
of  Seueca  "  that  as  often  as  he  mingled  in  the 


The  following  are  the  Reports  and  Minute 
alluded  to,  in  our  account  of  the  Yearly  Meeting 
published  last  week. 

Report  of  the  committee  appointed  to  aid  those 
who  may  be  drafted. 

To  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings. 
The  Committee  appointed  to  aid  such  of  our 
members  as  might  be  drafted  for  service  in  the 
army  of  the  United  Statee  report,  that  as  far  as 
they  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  about  one  hun- 
dred Friends,  members  of  this  Yearly  Meeting, 
were  drafted,  all  of  whom  resided  in  Pennsylva- 
nia or  Delaware ;  for  many  of  whom  the  commu- 
tation money  was  paid  by  persons  not  members, 
and  without  the  consent  or  connivance  of^he  par- 
ties. In  a  few  instances  only  it  was  paid  by  the 
drafted  Friends,  or  a  substitute  hired,  which,  will 
doubtless  claim  the  attention  of  the  overseers  of 
the  meetings  where  such  persons  belong.  Some 
were  excused  on  the  ground  of  ill  health  or  other 
disability.  Several  young  men  who  were*  drafted 
and  felt  conscientiously  restrained  from  violating 
the  christian  testimony  against  all  wars  and  fight- 
ings, were  arrested  by  order  of  the  Provost  Marshal, 
and  sent  under  military  guard  to  the  rendezvous 
for  drafted  soldiers  in  this  city ;  but  prompt  and 
persevering  applications  to  the  Secretary  of  War 
at  Washington,  and  some  subordinate  officers,  in 
all  instances  procured  their  release,  though  some- 
times after  confinement  and  a  considerable  exercise 
of  patience. 

Two  Friends  were  closely  confined  in  the  ren- 
dezvous in  Philadelphia  for  seventeen  days,  and 
one  for  four  weeks,  but  were  afterwards  permitted 
to  go  at  large,  only  reporting  themselves  to  the 
officer  in  charge  once  a  day,  and  finally,  by  order 
of  the  Secretary  of  War,  were  discharged  on  parole 
to  appear  when  called  for.  This  was  the  form  of 
discharge  in  nearly  all  the  cases  which  came  under 
our  notice. 

Some  cases  of  Friends  of  Pennsylvania,  mem- 
bers of  Ohio  Yearly  Meeting,  were  also  brought 
under  the  notice  and  care  of  the  Committee,  es 
being  citizens  of  the  same  State,  and  the  re- 
lease of  all  of  them  obtained.  One  of  these  was 
taken  to  the  army  and  treated  with  great  severity 
by  a  subordinate  officer.  Information  of  his  suf- 
ferings being  transmitted  to  the  Committee  in 
Philadelphia,  a  letter,  briefly  stating  the  case,  was 
written  to  the  Secretary  of  War.  Some  delay  took 
place  ere  this  letter  reached  him,  but  immediately 
on  its  reception,  he  telegraphed  to  the  writer  of 
it,  saying,  "  Your  letter  has  just  readied  me.  N. 
R.  shall  be  immediately  discharged  ;  and  if  the 
name  of  the  officer  or  officers  who  maltreated  him 
are  furnished,  he  or  they  shall  be  dealt  with  in 
such  manner  as  will  prevent  any  repetition  of  such 
conduct." 

The  Friend  soon  after  this  left  the  army  and 
reached  his  home  in  safety.     The  Committee 
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mention  this  case,  in  order  to  show  the  friendly 
dispositiun  manifested  by  the  Grovernmeut  toward 
our  Society ;  and  feel  bound  to  acknowledge  with 
gratitude,  that  whenever  it  has  been  necessary  to 
appear  before  its  ofi&cers,  they  have  uniformly 
been  treated  with  respect,  and  generally  a  kind 
consideration  for  our  conscientious  scruples  has 
been  manifested. 

In  performing  the  duties  which  thus  far  have 
devolved  upon  us,  we  liave  often  felt  deeply  the 
very  serious  and  responsible  position  in  which  the 
luembers  of  our  religious  Society  stand  at  a  time 
like  the  present,  and  how  important  it  is  that  our 
•  movements  be  in  the  meekness  of  heavenly  wis- 
dom, supported  and  confirmed  by  a  consistent  ex- 
ample; and  also  that  our  dear  young  Friends,  for 
whom  we  are  sometimes  called  to  plead  before 
those  in  authority,  may  be  encouraged  very  seri- 
ously to  ponder  their  ways  and  standing;  and  by 
an  uprightand  steadfast  support  of  all  our  christian 
principles  and  testimonies',  may  evince  that  their 
religious  profession  is  a  reality,  and  that  their 
alleged  scruple  against  war  is  the  result  of  sincere 
conviction.  This  will  make  the  way  much  easier 
■   for  them  and  for  us. 

As  another  draft  is  now  contemplated,  the  Com- 
mittee apprehend  that  cases  may  arise  in  which 
counsel  or  assistance  may  be  required,  and  suggest 
that  they,  or  another  Committee,  be  kept  under 
appointment  to  attend  to  the  service.  We  would 
also  propose  that  Quarterly  and  Monthly  Meetings 
take  prompt  measures,  to  prepare  and  put  on  re- 
cord full  accounts  of  all  cases  which  have,  or  may 
hereafter  occur,  of  arrest,  imprisonment,  distraint 
of  property,  or  other  process  suffered  by  their 
members  in  support  of  our  testimony  to  the  peace- 
able principles  of  the  gospel,  and  transmit  the 
same  to  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Committee, 
Samuel  Hilles, 
Jas.  Emlen, 
David  Roberts, 
Thomas  Evans, 
Joseph  Scattergood. 

Philadelphia,  Fourth  month  14th,  1864. 

The  Committee  who  have  charge  of  the  Boarding 
School  at  West-town,  Report, 
That  in  the  winter  session  of  1862-63,  there 
were  169  pupils  at  the  school,  viz.,  89  boys  and 
80  girls  ;  25  of  the  former  and  15  of  the  latter 
being  new  admissions.  In  the  summer  term  there 
were  145  scholars,  viz.,  66  boys  and  79  girls ;  27 
of  %ach  sex  being  new  admissions.  Many  of  those 
*  included  among  the  ney  admissions  had  been  at 
the  school  previous  to  the  preceding  session. 
The  average  number  of  pupils  for  the  year  wag 
about  77  boys  and  79  girls,  making  together  156, 
which  is  12  less  than  for  the  preceding  year. 
Owing  to  some  of  the  scholars  leaving  the  Insti- 
tution before  the  close  of  the  term,  on  account  of 
sickness  and  other  causes,  the  correct  average  at- 
tendance for  the  whole  year  was  somewhat  less. 

Tiie  expenses  chargeable  to  the  year  ending 
Tenth  month  16th,  1863,  were  as  follows  : — 
For  Provisions,  .        .  87,888  84 

"  Salaries  and  wages,  .  .  9,793  81 
"  Fuel,  furniture,  and  miscellaneous 

items  of  family  expenses,  .  2,985  09 
"  Repairs  and  improvements,  .  1,784  63 
"  Incidental  expenses,  .        .      430  66 


Making  a  total  of, 
The  charges  were, — 
For  board  and  tuition, 
"  Rents  of  tenements,  saw  and  grist 
mills,  and  for  protita  on  mer- 
chandise, .... 


$22,883  30 
$14,048  14 

620  76 


And  the  estimated  profits  of  the  Farm 
were,  ......    2,698  83 


Making  together  the  sum  of,  $17,367  73 

And  showing  a  deficit  on  these  ac- 
counts of,  $5,516  30 

Towards  paying  which  we  have  received, — 

The  an'nual  appropriation  of  the  Yearly 

Meeting,    .       .       .       .       .      $800  00 

The  income  of  the  funds  for  general 

purposes,   3,120  44 

And  the  income  of  the  fund  for  pay- 
ing salaries,   807  79 


Making  together,  ; 
And  leaving  a  balance  against  the 
institution  of,  . 


4,728  23 
$787  07 


For  many  years  no  account  has  been  taken  of 
the  fire-wood  obtained  from  4he  farm ;  but  this 
is  now  done,  and  in  estimating  the  profits  of  the 
farm  for  the  past  year,  the  value  of  the  wood  cut 
for  the  school,  amounting  to  $170,  was  included 
in  that  account,  and  a  corresponding  charge  made 
to  family  expenses. 

Considering  the  high  prices  that  have  prevailed 
for  nearly  all  articles  of  family  supplies,  the  defi- 
ciency above  stated  is  as  small  as  could  reasonably 
be  expected.  This  is  in  part  due  to  the  fact,  that 
many  of  the  supplies  for  the  school  were  bought 
at  the  low  prices  prevailing  in  1862.  In  1863 
prices  materially  advanced,  and  since  the  close  of 
the  fiscal  year,  in  the  Tenth  month  last,  they  have 
still  further  advanced.  In  view  of  these  facts,  we 
believe  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  provision  for 
the  increased  expense  of  conducting  the  Institu- 
tion. Upon  deliberately  considering  the  subject, 
we  are  united  in  proposing  to  the  Yearly  Meeting 
that  authority  should  be  given  to  advance  the 
charge  for  Board  and  Tuition  $5  per  term,  to  take 
effect  the  ensuing  session.  Although  the  high 
prices  alluded  to  apj^ear  likely  to  continue,  it  is 
hoped  if  the  school  should  be  large,  that  this  small 
advance  in  the  charge  will  prove  sufficient  to  pay 
the  increased  expenses,  and  thus  render  an  in- 
fringement on  the  invested  funds  unnecessary. 
We  deem  it  of  much  importance  that  these  funds 
should  not  be  diminished.  We  hope  that  parents 
and  others  having  children  to  educate,  will  not 
allow  the  small  increase  of  expense  to  deter  them 
from  sending  their  children  to  this  valuable  sem- 
inary ;  for  the  price  will  still  be  much  less  than 
is  charged  at  other  schools  affording  no  greater 
advantages. 

Since  our  last  report,  good  order,  with  but  little 
exception,  has  prevailed;  and  although  tue  school 
has  been  unusually  large  during  the  session  just 
closed,  the  general  behaviour  of  the  pupils,  and 
the  feelings  they  have  manifested  towards  their 
teachers,  have  been  more  than  usually  satisfactory. 

The  stated  examinations  have  been  attended, 
and  the  school  has  been  visited  frequently  by 
members  of  the  Committee,  not  only  at  the  usual 
periods  for  such  visits,  but  at  other  times  also ; 
and  we  believe  that  the  company  of  the  Committee 
on  these  occasions  has  been  streusTthenins;  and 
encouraging  to  those  who  iiave  the  immediate 
care  and  responsibility  of  conducting  the  Institu- 
tion. 

The  course  of  instruction  adopted  a  few  years 
since  has  been  mainly  adhered  to;  and  during  the 
winter,  lectures  have  been  delivered  on  Natural 
Philosophy,  Chemistry,  and  Ph^'sical  Geography. 

The  daily  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  has 
been  continued,  as  also  recitations  twice  a  week 
from  the  Rible,  or  from  Barclay's  Catechism  and 
B»van's  View.     Meetings  for  Divine  worship 


have  been  regularly  held  three  times  a  week, 
heretofore. 

Considering  that  so  much  sickness  of  a  serious 
character  has  prevailed  in  the  country  at  times, 
since  our  last  report,  we  may  gratefully  acknow- 
ledge that  the  health  of  the  pupils  has  been  gen. 
erally  good,  but  few  instances  of  serious  indispo 
sition  having  occurred"  in  that  period. 

Considerable  changes  have  been  introduced  in 
the  machinery  of^the  laundry;  and  some  slighl 
alterations  in  the  gas-works  were  found  neceS' 
sary,  the  better  to  adapt  them  for  the  manufacturt 
of  gas  from  the  material  now  used.  Inconveni 
ence  having  been  experienced  in  consequence  of 
the  water  supplied  to  the  school  being  frequentlj 
turbid,  to  obviate  this,  a  well  has  been  sunk  neai 
the  pump-house,  from  which  a  copious  supply  o) 
clear  spring-.water  is  now  obtained.  The  cost  oi 
these,  and  of  some  other  improvements,  has' been 
in  part  defrayed  by  private  subscriptions. 

Our  friends,  Phineas  and  Caroline  Ash,  having 
requested  to  be  released  from  the  charge  of  th< 
farm  and  farm-house — which  situation  they  hav< 
filled  for  several  years  with  satisfaction  to  thj 
Committee — Blisha  Roberts  and  wife  were  aj 
pointed  to  succeed  them ;  and  they  entered  on  the: 
duties  on  the  24th  of  last  month. 

,We  feel  desirous  that  the  course  pursued  by  tl  Ij*' 
Committee  and  Caretakers  at  West-town,  may  tec  Lj| 
to  uphold  and  promote  the  well  known  testimouj  ,j 
of  our  Society  to  plainness  of  speech,  behaviou 
and  apparel — a  testimony  that  perhaps  was  neve 
of  more  importance  than  at  the  present  day.  Wit 
respect  to  dress,  there  has  been  less  difficulty  du^ 
ing  the  past  year  than  has  sometimes  been  th 
case  :  but  we  would  again  urge  upon  parents  th 
necessity  of  conforming  strictly  to  the  rules  on  thii 
subject,  and  that  they  be  especially  careful  whei 
sending  articles  of  apparel  to  their  children  durin 
the  course  of  the  session,  to  know  that  such  article 
are  within  the  rules,  and  nof  of  a  doubtful  or  ob 
jectionable  character. 

Impressed  with  the  responsibility  of  the  charg' 
of  an  Institution  so  important  to  the  well  being 
so  many  of  our  children,  we  greatly  desire  tht 
there  may  be  an  increasing  concern  so  to  conduc 
it  as  to  promote  the  moral  and  religious  welfare  o 
the  pupils.  As  this  is  the  case  on  the  part  of  a.! 
who  participate  in  its  management,  we  may  ho^ 
that  it  will  continue  to  receive  the  blessing  of  Hii^ 
who  only  can  prosper  the  work. 

It  being  the  usual  time  for  the  appointment  (i 
a  new  Committee,  the  subject  is  mentioned  for  th 
attention  of  the  Yearly  Meeting. 

Signed  on  behalf  and  by  direction  of  the  Com 
mittee,  Joel  Evans,  Clerk 

Philadelphia,  4th  mo.  8tb,  1864. 


The  Committee  for  promotingTthe  gradual  civi 
lization  of  the  Indians,  report : — 

That  the  establishment  at  Tunessassah  still 
tinues  under  care  of  the  same  Friends,  as  at  tfi  * 
date  of  our  last  Report.    Through  information  nf' 
ceived  from  time  to  time  from  tlie  settlement, 
appears  that  at  the  opening  of  the  present  sessioi 
there  were  in  fittendance  at  the  Boarding  Scho| 
twenty  children,  viz.,  twelve  girls  and  eight  bo)1 " 
although  this  number  has  since  been  somewh  l\ 
reduced,  on  account  of  sickness.    The  conduct 
the  scholars,  and  their  progress  in  learning,  ha^  'i 
been  satisfactory.  In  the  intervals  of  school  hour  \ 
the  girls  are  instructed  in  domestic  affairs,  and  tl 
boys  are  employed  upon  the  farm.    Meetings  f( 
divine  worship  have  continued  to  be  regularly  hel 
on  First  and  Fifth  days,  on  which  occasions  tl 
deportment  of  the  children  has  been  becominj 
Beside  that,  under  the  care  of  Friends,  there  al  " 
seven  day  schools  on  the  reservation,  at  whic 
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nety-four  children  have  received  instruction 
iring  the  past  year. 

In  the  experience  of  the  Committee,  it  becomes 
creasingly  apparent,  that  with  the  Indian,  as  in 
ore  civilized  communities,  far  greater  benefit  is 
jely  to  result  from  judicious  eflForts  for  elevating 
e  moral  and  intellectual  condition  of  the  youth, 
pecially  of  the  female  sex,  than  can  be  hoped  for 
om  those  of  maturer  years,  and  we  seek  to  bring 
is  interesting  and  important  class  more  directly 
ider  our  influence,  by  encouraging  their  attend- 
ee at  the  schools,  and  by  visits  of  our  women 
ends  in  the  families  of  the  settlement.  Al- 
ough  the  red-man  seems  constitutionally  slow 
relinquish  his  rude  habits  of  life,  there  is  reason 
hope  that,  through  the  Divine  blessing  upon 
ithful,  persevering  labour,  these  may  in  time  he- 
me so  modified  as  to  prepare  him  for  that  change 
condition,  to  which,  sooner  or  later,  he  must 
eld.  The  patient  efforts  and  gentle  influence  of 
lite  females,  are  rendered  particularly  useful  in 
ingling  with  the  women  and  children  of  the  In- 
ans  in  their  own  homes ;  instructing  them  in 
usehold  duties ;  encouraging  habits  of  cleanli- 
ss  and  thrift;  and  as  opportunities  offer,  instil- 
right  principles  in  the  mothers  as  well  as  their 
spring.  In  connection  with  this  important  ser- 
le,  the  Committee  are  glad  to  state  that  a  Friend 
o  has  from  time  to  time  bestowed  much  effi 
nt  labour  in  this  line,  again  feels  drawn  to  re- 
w  her  efforts  for  the  good  of  the  Indian  women 
)re  especially.  In  this  she  has  been  encouraged 
the  Committee,  and  proposes  shortly  to  leave 
r  home  for  Tunessassah 

It  may  also  be  interesting  to  state  that  G-eorge 
cobs,  an  Indian  lad,  who  had  received  his  edu- 
tion  at  Friends'  School,  has  lately  applied  to 
3  Committee  for  aid  in  purchasing  tools,  with  a 
w  of  following  the  business  of  a  wheelwright  on 
^  reservation.    With  the  understanding  that  he 
11  put  up  a  shop,  the  Committee  propose  loan- 
him  funds  sufiicient  to  procure  the  needful 
nsils. 

|rhe  saw-mill  has  been  put  in  good  repair,  but 
ng  to  the  scarcity  of  water  during  the  winter, 
lumber  has  been  cut  than  would  have  been 
irable,  although  there  is  a  prospect  of  more 
"'Ijjrk  through  the  present  season.    Most  of  the 
Hans  have  got  comfortably  through  the  winter, 
withstanding  the  hay  crop  was  short,  and  the 
n  proved  nearly  a  failure,  in  consequence  of 
ly  frosts.  The  small  pox  having  broken  out  at 
jmisontown,  was  followed  by  a  general  failure 
"  the  crops  in  that  part  of  the  settlement,  and  in 
th  month  last,  there  was  procured,  for  the  re- 
of  the  Indians  there,  99  bushels  seed-oats,  121 
hels  potatoes,  4  bushels  of  corn,  and  5  bushels 
buckwheat,  at  an  expense  of  $130.50. 
t  is  a  satisfaction  to  observe  that  the  Indians 
'Cold  Spring"  have  presented  a  remonstrance 
inst'the  sale  of  intoxicating  drink,  and  that  in 
sequence  therepf,  it  has  been  discontinued  at 
place.    The  debasing  effect  of  drunkenness 
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doubtless  had  great  influence  in  retarding  the 
|)rovement  of  the  aborigines,  and  any  effort  on 
r  own  parts  to  resist  its  inroads  is  cause  of  en- 
ragement.    The  Committee  have,  however, 
y  been  concerned  at  witnessing  the  gradual  en- 
ichment  of  the  white  settlers  upon  the  reserva- 
bringing  with  them,  as  they  almost  invari- 
do,  temptations  to  which  the  Indians  too 
lily  yield,— thus  often  frustrating  the  labours 
Friends  in  their  behalf.    While  unwilling  to 
their  lands,  many  have  been  persuaded,  by 
gning  white  men,  to  lease  small  tracts  for  a 
u  of  several  years,  under  the  plausible  induce- 
it  of  receiving  a  regular  income,  and  relieving 
H  from  the  necessity  of  labour.    As  a  conse- 


quence, the  Indian  thus  becomes  idle,  and  vicious 
habits  naturally  follow.  This  system  of  leasing 
their  lands  is  a  growing  evil,  and  the  committee 
have  endeavored,  with  some  success,  to  set  before 
them  the  serious  disadvantages  likely  to  result 
from  its  general  adoption.  With  a  view  to  further 
effort  in  this  direction,  several  of  our  number  have 
been  deputed  to  give  personal  attention  to  the 
subject,  whose  care  herein,  it  is  hoped,  may  prove 
timely. 

From  an  examination  of  the  Treasurer's  account, 
it  appears  that  there  is  a  cash  balance  in  his  hands 
of  $666.73,  and  securities  amounting  to  $15,700. 

Signed  on  behalf  and  by  direction  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 

Thomas  Wistar,  Clerk. 
Philadelphia,  4th  mo.  14th,  1864. 

During  the  course  of  this  meeting,  the  minds 
of  many  brethren  have  fervently  desired  that, 
while  in  many  "parts  of  our  beloved  country  the 
Lord's  judgments  are  so  awfully  manifested,  and 
the  wickedness  of  man  is  producing  great  suffer- 
ing and  sorrow  among  our  fellow-citizens,  a  deep 
sense  of  the  many  undeserved  mercies  and  favors 
which  we  are  permitted  to  enjoy,  may  bow  our 
spirits  in  humility  and  gratitude  to  our  Heavenly 
Father,  and  lead  to  an  earnest  engagement  to 
walk  worthily,  and  answerable  to  our  high  profes- 
sion, in  the  fear  and  love  of  God;  that,  by  sub- 
mission to  the  guidance  of  His  Spirit,  we  may 
grow  in  holiness  and  heavenly-mindedness;  and, 
in  our  daily  walk  and  conversation,  glorify  his 
great  and  ever  excellent  name. 

Love  to  Him,  and  love  to  each  other,  would 
thten  be  the  clothing  of  dur  hearts;  and  we  should 
all  be  drawn  by  it,  to  meet  with  our  friends  for 
the  solemn  purpose  of  offering  to  the  Lord,  out  of 
a  humble  and  contrite  heart,  the  grateful  tribute 
of  spiritual  worship  and  holy  praise;  whereby  our 
strength  would  be  renewed,  and  our  souls  knit 
together  in  the  fellowship  of  the  gospel. 

Redeemed  from  the  love  of  money,  and  from 
the  inordinate  pursuit  of  all  that  appertains  merely 
to  this  world,  our  affections  would  be  more  and 
more  set  on  things  above,  even  durable  riches  and 
righteousness;  we  should  desire  no  excuse  for 
absenting  ourselves  from  religious  meetings  held 
near  the  middle  of  the  week,  but  rejoice  when 
meeting-day  came,  that  we  might  present  our- 
selves and  our  families  before  the  Lord,  unitedly 
to  worship  him,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  adorable 
Mediator. 

The  hearts  of  the  parents  would  then  be  turned 
toward  their  beloved  offspring,  with  fervent  con- 
cern for  their  everlasting  welfare,  more  than  for 
any  temporal  advantages;  they  would  be  engaged 
to  endeavor  to  gather  them  to  Christ,  the  blessed 
Shepherd  of  the  sheep,  who  laid  down  his  life  for 
them,  and  to  recommend  them  diligently  to  at- 
tend to  the  monitions  of  his  good  Spirit  in  their 
hearts ;  and,  living  themselves  under  its  govern- 
ment, and  the  yoke  and  cross  of  Christ,  the  spirit 
of  supplication,  we  believe,  would  often  be  poured 
upon  them,  in  which,  under  a  weighty  sense  of 
their  accountability  as  delegated  shepherds,  they 
would  be  enabled  secretly  or  more  openly  to  plead 
with  the  Father  of  mercies  for  their  own  salvation, 
and  that  of  the  dear  children. 

We  long  to  see  more  of  this  living  travail 
among  us;  the  parents  gathering  the  children 
around  them  at  home,  and  watching  over,  instruct- 


ing, and  tenderly  caring  for  their  religious  welfare 
there;  and  we  believe  that  a  blessing  from  on  high 
would  rest  on  such  christian  labour,  as  respects 
both  parents  and  children ;  as  well  as  the  appro- 
bation and  favor  of  Him,  who  said  of  old  respect- 
ing his  faithful  servant,  "  I  know  Abraham,  that 


he  will  command  his  children  and  his  household 
after  him,  and  they  shall  keep  the  way  of  the  Lord 
to  do  justice  and  judgment." 

Our  hearts  have  been  drawn  in  affectionate  soli- 
citude and  interest  toward  our  beloved  young 
Friends,  with  tender  desires  that  they  may  be 
persuaded  to  bow  their  wills  to  the  Lord's  will, 
ere  selfish  indulgence  and  disobedience  shall  have 
hardened  the  heart  and  stiffened  the  neck  against 
the  secret  convictions  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  and 
the  counsel  and  admonitions  of  religiously  con- 
cerned parents  and  friends,  who  have  no  greater 
joy  than  to  see  the  children  walking  in  the  Truth. 

Dear  young  Friends,  we  sympathize  with  you 
in  your  trials  and  temptations;  we  experienced 
the  same,  when  we  were  young,  and  know  their 
power;  but  we  also  know  that,  as  we  were  made 
willing  to  give  up  our  own  wills,  deny  ourselves, 
and  takeup  the  cross,  a  merciful  and  loving  Saviour 
graciously  gave  us  a  power  which  was  stronger 
than  all  the  power  of  the  enemy;  and  as  we  kept 
to  this,  and  co-operated  with  it,  we  were  enabled 
to  flee  youthful  lusts,  which  war  against  the  soul. 

We  believe  the  same  Divine  power  which  in 
mercy  reached  to  us,  will  also  "be  extended  to  jovi, 
and  through  your  submission  to  it,  will  be  made 
effectual  in  strengthening  you  to  resist  the  tempter, 
even  in  his  most  alluring  presentations,  give  you 
the  victosy  over  your  spiritual  enemies,  and  en- 
gage you  to  enlist  under  Christ's  banner,  and  fol- 
low Him  whithersoever  he  leads.  Then  will  the 
christian  principles  and  testimonies  of  our  reli- 
ious  Society  become  dear  to  you ;  and  from 
motives  of  love  and  obedience  to  Him,  you  will 
feel  constrained  to  uphold  them,  on  all  occasions, 
in  your  conduct,  language  and  appearance,  and 
not  to  shrink  from  openly  showing  to  the  world 
that  you  are  the  humble,  self-denying  followers  of 
tlie  Prince  of  Peace. 

We  rejoice  in  believing  there  are  those  among 
the  younger  class  whose  hearts  have  been  drawn, 
of  latter  days,  by  the  love  of  Christ  our  Saviour, 
to  enter  more  fully  into  covenant  with  Him,  and 
who  have  made  some  sacrifices  for  his  name's  sake. 
We  would  offer  to  these  the  word  of  encourage- 
ment  to  hold  on  their  way  in  the  path  of  dedica- 
tion, and  not  stop  short  of  the  true  rest.  It  is  not 
enough  to  begin  well  and  run  well  for  a  time  :  we 
must  persevere  unto  perfection.  Dwell  much  in 
inward  quiet,  and  waiting  on  the  Lord;  and  avoid 
wasting  your  strength,  and  occupying  your  time 
and  talents,  on  things  of  a  profe.ssedly  religious 
character  to  which  your  Lord  and  Master  does  not 
call  you.  The  teaching  of  Christ's  Spirit  in  the 
heart  is  the  school  in  which  you  must  be  effectu- 
ally taught  the  things  which  belong  to  your  salva- 
tion ;  and  your  advancement  in  this  school  will 
greatly  depend  on  your  sitting,  in  quietude  and 
docility,  at  His  feet,  as  little  children,  and  shun- 
ning the  voice  of  the  stranger,  from  whatever 
quarter  it  may  come,  or  however  plausible  and 
attractive  its  arguments  may  be. 

In  this  lowly,  teachable,  and  retired  state,  you 
will  experience  a  growth  in  Divine  knowledge, 
and  stability  of  salvation,  and  realize  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  gracious  declaration,  "All  thy  chil- 
dren shall  be  taught  of  the  Lord,  and  great  shall 
be  the  peace  of  thy  children ;  in  righteousness 
shall  they  be  established." 

We  may  thankfully  acknowledge  that,  notwith- 
standing our  many  backslidings  and  great  un- 
worthiness,  the  Lord  has  in  mercy  condescended 
to  grant  us  renewed  evidence  that  He  has  not  for- 
saken us  ;  has  spread  over  us  the  wing  of  his  love, 
and  drawn  the  hearts  of  many  of  different  classes 
nearer  to  himself  and  to  each  other,  in  fresh  and 
living  desires  to  serve  him  more  devotedly,  as  He 
may  be  pleased  to  manifest  his  will ;  and  raising 
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the  humble  hope  that,  as  this  is  the  iadividual 
engagement  of  all  our  dear  friends,  He  will  gra- 
ciously help  and  preserve  us,  and  measurably  fulfil 
that  consolatory  prophetic  word,  "  The  Lord  will 
yet  comfort  Zion ;  he  will  make  her  wilderness 
like  Eden,  and  her  desert  like  the  garden  of  the 
Lord;  joy  and  gladness  shall  be  heard  therein, 
thanksgiving  and  the  voice  of  melody." 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

Foreign. — News  from  Europe  to  the  17th  ult.  The 
siege  of  Duppel  was  steadily  progressing.  The  Prussians 
had  connected  their  trenches  with  a  new  par^illel,  and 
without  loss.  The  Federal  Diet  had  resolved  to  send  a 
representaiive  to  the  Conference  in  London,  and  Baron 
Von  Beush  was  almost  unanimously  chosen.  A  pre- 
liminary meeting  of  the  representatives  was  to  be  held 
on  the  20th  ult.,  at  tbp  official  residence  of  Lord  Pal- 
merston.  The  Swiss  Federal  Council  has  resolved  to 
put  in  force  the  decree  for  the  expulsion  of  Mazzini,  on 
the  ground  that  he  had  several  times  lately  abused  the 
right  of  hospitality.  Orders  to  this  effect  had  been  sent 
to  the  different  cantons.  The  convention  between  France 
and  Mexico  is  published.  The  French  troops  are  to  be 
reduced  as  soon  as  possible  to  25,000,  including  the 
Foreign  Legion,  the  latter  to  remain  in  Mexico  six  years 
after  the  recall  of  the  other  troops.  The  French  troops 
are  to  be  gradually  withdrawn  as  the  Mexican  army  be- 
comes org.iiiized.  The  French  commander  is  not  to  in- 
terfere in  the  Mexican  administration.  The  expense  of 
the  French  expedition  is  fixed  at  270,000,000  francs. 
After  this  time  Mexico  is  to  pay  an  annual  iujjemuity  of 
lOUO  francs  for  each  French  soldier,  and  Mexico  is  to 
pay  France  25,000,000  francs  annually.  The  emperor 
and  empress  of  Mexico  were  expected  at  Rome  on  the 
19lh,  to  set  out  for  Mexico  on  the  following  day.  It  was 
rumored  that  negotiations  were  going  on  for  the  sale  of 
the  steamship  Greit  Eastern  to  the  French  government. 
An  Antwerp  dispatch  of  the  13th  instant  says,  that  the 
rebel  steamer  Florida,  recently  from  Brest,  put  into  Ber- 
muda, where  she  was  well  received  by  the  English  au- 
thorities. She  sailed  from  Bermuda  and  arrived  at  a 
port  in  Portugal,  where  she  was  refused  coal  and  obliged 
to  leave  immediately.  According  to  last  accounts  she 
was  in  a  Spanish  port.  The  Alexandria  correspondent 
of  the  London  Times,  affirms  that  it  is  quite  certain  that 
the  late  Viceroy  of  Egypt  did  give  Laird  the  order  for 
the  construction  of  the  notorious  Mersey  steam  rams. 
The  London  Shipping  Gazette  says,  that  the  officers  of 
the  customs  at  Liverpool  still  retain  possession  of  the 
gunboat  Alexandra;  but  it  is  stated  that  her  owners 
have  been  notified  that  the  crown  is  ready  to  deliver  her 
up  on  the  usual  application  being  made.  Lord  Claren- 
don was  in  Paris  on  a  visit  to  the  French  Emperor.  The 
Paris  correspondent  of  ihe  Times  says  :  "  The  real  object 
of  Lord  Cl.ireudon's  visit  is  to  smooth  the  way,  by  per- 
sonal communication  with  the  Emperor,  for  a  complete 
agreement  between  him  and  the  English  government  on 
points  to  be  discussed  in  the  approaching  conference." 
The  Bank  of  England  has  raised  its'rale  of  discount  to 
seven  percent.  The  Liverpool  cotton  tuarket  was  active, 
sales  of  ihe  week  85,000  bales.  Middlings  Orleans,  21<J. 
Mobile,  2r,\d.  Breadstuffs  dull  and  prices  slightly  lower. 

Four  days  later. — The  Duppel  redoubts  were  captured' 
by  the  Prussians  on  the  IHth.  The  Tete  du  Pont  was 
then  stormed,  and  three  thousand  Danes  were  takeji 
prisoners.  The  Prussians  lost  nearly  seven  hundred 
men  in  killed  and  wounded.  The  Danish  loss  is  said  to 
have  been  much  greater.  The  Prussians  are  reported  to 
have  occupied  Alsen,  and  the  occupation  of  the  whole  of 
Jutland  is  said  to  be  resolved  upon.  Some  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  conference  met  in  London  on  the  20th.  The 
German  Diet  was  unrepresented,  and  an  adjournment 
until  the  25lh  look  place.  The  visit  of  Garibaldi  to 
London  appe.irs  to  have  caused  mucli  sensation.  The 
freedom  of  the  city  of  London  was  formally  presented  to 
him  at  GuilJIiall,  on  the  20th.  He  made  a  speech  ex- 
pressing the  gratitude  of  himself  and  of  the  Italians  to 
the  English  nation.  The  Persian  Gulf  cable  has  been 
laid  throughout  nine  hundred  miles  in  length,  and  was 
found  to  work  satisfactorily. 

U.viTC»  Statks. — Gonyrcjs. — The  House  of  Reprcscn- 
tntiveg  has  adopted  the  Senate  amendment  to  the  Army 
Appropriation  bill,  which  places  coloured  troops  upon 
the  same  fooling  as  white  soldiers.  It  met  with  strong 
opposition,  but  was  finally  ^nin^ted  by  a  vote  of  81  to 
49.  The  House  has  also  passed  the  Internal  Revenue 
bill.  The  joint  resolution  to  increase,  for  sixty  days,  the 
present  duties  on  foreign  imports  50  per  cent.,  except 
those  of  printing  paper,  has  passed  both  Houses  and  is 
now  a  law.  The  House  of  Representatives  has  passed  a 
joiDt  resolution,  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Military 


Affairs,  appropriating  twenty  millions  of  dollars  to  pay 
for  arming,  equipping,  clothing,  subsistence  and  pay,  of 
western  volunteers  for  a  term  of  service  not  less  than 
one  hundred  days.  A  bill  appropriating  more  than  one 
million  of  dollars  t'6  indemnify  the  citizens  of  Minnesota 
for  losses  sustfiined  by  Indian  depredations,  was  passed. 

Virginia. — As  far  as  appears,  no  important  change  has 
taken  place  in  the  positions  of  the  two  hostile  armies 
The  pickets  of  both  armies  extend  upland  down  the 
Rappahannock  and  Rapidan.  A  considerable  rebel  force 
is  reported  to  be  at  work  at  Fredericksburg,  thr(jjying 
np  more"earthwork8  on  the  heights.  The  chief  part  of 
Beauregard's  army  is  undoubtedly  to  be  in  Virginia. 
According  to  the  statements  of  deserters,  General  Lee's 
forces  exceed  100,000  men,  including  22,000  effective 
cavalry.  Madison  Court-house  village  has  been  burned 
by  the  Federal  troops  in  consequence  of  the  rebels  using 
the  houses  as  a  shelter  while  firing  upon  the  United 
States  troops. 

North  Carolina. — Since  the  capture  of  Plymouth  by 
the  rebels.  Little  Washington  has  been  evacuated  by  the 
Federal  forces,  the  troops  being  wanted  elsewhere.  A 
dispatch  from  Rear-Admiral  Lee,  gives  an  account  of 
the  destruction  of  extensive  and  valuable  salt  works,  be- 
longing to  the  State,  by  a  boat  expedition  sent  out  by 
him. 

Louisiana. — Advices  from  the  Red  river,  state  that 
there  had  been  no  more  fighting  up  to  the  20th,  but  the 
rebels  were  moving  upon  Grand  Ecore.  The  total  loss 
of  General  Banks'  army  in  the  late  battles,  was  about 
four  thousand  men.  The  Chicago  Tribune  publishes  a 
telegram,  from  the  mouth  of  Red  river,  dated  April  24th, 
stating  that  Banks'  army  has  fallen  back  to  Alexandria 
without  fighting.  The  gunboat  fleet  is  at  the  same  place, 
some  boats  above  and  some  below  the  falls.  The  Red 
river  is  low  and  still  falling.  The  Ouschita  and  Tensas 
rivers  are  filling  up  from  Lake  Providence.  The  papers 
here  are  not  allowed  to  publish  any  more  Red  river  news, 
excepting  the  official  dispatches  in  which  General  Banks 
claims  a  victory.  The  guerillas  are  becoming  more 
troublesome  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Mississippi 
General  Steele  has  opened  cojiimunication  with  Genei^l 
Banks.  In  Nev?  Orleans,  on  the  23d,  sales  of  sugar  wCTe 
made  at  23J  a  28J  cts.  Molasses,  new  crop,  98  cts. 
Gold  at  82  a  85  premium. 

Kentucky  and  Tennessee. — The  aspect  of  military  afikirs 
is  unchanged.  The  rebels  again  threaten  Paducah.  A 
Chattanooga  dispatch  states,  that  on  th'^  23d  the  rebels 
attacked  the  Federal  pickets  at  Nickajack  trail,  and 
killed  many  of  them. 

Arkansas. — A  dispatch  from  St.  Louis  states,  that 
General  Steel  s  army  is  at  Camden,  in  the  southern  pijrt 
of  the  State.  Steel  has  had  several  skirmishes  with 
Price,  in  which  the  latter  was  worsted,  and  the  former 
finally  succeeded  in  getting  into  the  fortifications  at 
Camden  without  opposition.  The  rebels  seem  to  be 
stronger  in  Arkansas  and  Louisiana  than  they  were 
recently  supposed  to  be. 

Maryland. — The  Constitutional  Convention  met  on  the 
27th,  and  organized.  Twelve  counties  of  the  State,  with 
a  population  of  504,625,  chose  61  delegates  in  favour  of 
a  free  State  constitution  and  government.  Ten  counties, 
with  a  population  of  182,509,  chose  35  delegates  op- 
posed to  the  convention.  Warm  and  earnest  opposition 
to  emancipation  was  expected,  on  the  part  of  the  mi- 
nority. 

Southern  Items. — Rebel  papers  published  in  Richmond 
to  the  30th  ult.,  have  been  received  at  Washington. — A 
Wilmington  di>patch  of  the  29th,  says  a  fire  occurred  the 
previous  night,  which  consumed  the  offices  of  the  Wil- 
mington and  Manchester  railroad,  thirty-four  freight 
cars  belonging  to  the  Georgia  Central  railroad,  and 
every  building  north  of  the  dei)ot,  including  the  con- 
federate cotton  press,  Berry's  marine  railway,  and  all  the 
cotton  stored  west  of  the  ferry,  being  about  6,000  bales. 
The  loss  is  estimated  at  from  six  to  seven  and  a  half 
millions  of  dollars.  A  second  di.-;patch,  of  the  same  dale, 
says,  at  the  fire  to-daj'  about  4400  bales  of  cotton, 
twenty-five  freight  cars,  the  railroad  office,  rosin  and  oil 
works,  cotton  press.  Berry's  shipyard,  shed,  &c.,  were 
burned.  The  loss  is  estimated  at  $5,000,000.  The  con- 
federate government  lose  about  §1,000,000.  The  bal- 
ance falls  on  individuals.  The  Richmond  Examiner,  of 
April  20th,  says:  We  have  again  rumors  of  an  impend- 
ing battle  on  the  Georgia  and  Tennessee  lines.  The 
ojiinion  in  that  part  of  the  confederacy  appears  to  be 
that  the  enemy  is  to  make  a  grand  effort  for  a  campaign 
in  that  quarter;  but  while  there  is  much  stronger  evi- 
dence thilt  an  effort  is  to  be  made  in  the  direction  of 
Richmond,  it  must  be  recollected  that  this  theory  by  no 
means  includes  the  probability  that  an  important  issue 
is  also  to  be  toiled  in  North  Georgia.  The  Petersburg 
Ezfiftss  says,  instructions  have  been  given  to  the  First 
Auditor  of  the  Treasury  Department,  to  remove  bis 


bureau  from  Richmond  to  Montgomery,  Ala.  The  rebel 
dispatch  from  Fort  Pillow,  giving  an  account  of  the  cap- 
ture of  that  place,  states  that  the  garrison  consisted  of 
three  hundred  white  and  four  hundred  coloured  troops 
The  fort  refused  to  surrender  and  it  was  carried  by 
storm.  A  scene  of  indiscriminate  slaughter  ensued, 
about  one  hundred  prisoners  were  taken,  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  garrison  were  slain.  Many  of  them 
jumped  into  the  Mississippi,  and  were  either  drowned  or 
shot  in  the  water. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  349,  including  15 
soldiers. 

The  Markets,  S^c. — The  following  were  the  quotations 
on  the  2d  inst.  New  York. — American  gold  77  per  cent, 
premium.  United  States  six  per  cents,  1881,  113J, 
United  States  5-20,  106.  Superfine  State  flour,  $7  a 
$7.15.  Shipping  Ohio,  $7.60  a  $7.90.  Baltimore  flour, 
$7.65  a  $8.20.  Chicago  spring  wheat,  $1.70;  amber 
Michigan,  $1.85  a  $1.87;  white  Michigan,  $2.  Rye, 
$1.50  a  $1.58.  Western  mixed  corn,  $1.38  a  $1.39. 
Philadelphia. — Superflne  flour,  $7  a  $7.25  :  higher  grades 
$8  a  $9.50.  Red  wheat,  $1.80  a  $1  90  ;  white,  $1.95  a 
$2.05.  Rye,  $1.50.  Corn,  $1.37  a  $1.38.  Oats,  90cis. 
The  offerings  of  beef  cattle  were  1400  head,  and  the 
market  was  firm,  but  buyers  came  forward  slowly  at  the 
high  rates  now  current,  which  ranged  from  $12  to  S16 
for  common  to  good  and  prime.  A  few  extra  sold  at 
$16.50  the  100  lbs.  Of  hogs.  5500  were  sold  at  $11  tO) 
$13  the  100  lbs.  net.  Of  sheep,  4000  were  sold  at  6i  ^ 
7 J  gross  for  clipped,  and  9J  a  lOj  for  wool  sheep. 


WANTED. 

A  young  man  to  assist  in  the  Drug  and  Apothecari 
business.    Inquire  at  the  Office  of  The  Friend.  - 


WEST-TOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 

The  Summer  Session  of  the  School  will  commence  o; 
the  9th  of  Fifth  month  next. 

Parents  and  others  intending  to  send  children  aj 
pupils,  will  please  make  immediate  application  to  Dubbh 
Knight,  Superintendent,  (address  Street  Road  P.  0. 
Chester  Co.,  Pa.,)  or  to  Charles  J.  Allen,  Treasurer] 
No.  304  Arch  street,  Philadelphia. 


Pupils  who  have  been  regularly  entered  and  who  go 
by  the  cars  from  Philadelphia,  will  be  furnished  with 
tickets  by  the  Ticket  Agent,  at  the  depot  of  the  West 
Chester  and  Philadelphia  Railroad,  corner  of  Thirty-first 
and  Market  streets.  West  Philadelphin.  Conveyances  will 
be  at  the  Street  Road  Station  on  Second  and  Third-days 
(the  9th  and  lOth  of  Fifth  month)  to  meet  the  trains  thai 
leave  West  Philadelphia  at  8  and  1 1.5  a.  m.,  and  2.30  p.m. 

  Baggage  may  be  left  either  at  Thirty-first  and 

Market  streets  or  at  Eighteenth  and  Market.  If  left  at  the 
latter  place,  it  must  be  put  under  the  care  of  H.  Alex 
nder,  who  will  convey  it  thence  to  Thirty-first  and 
Market  at  a  charge  of  10  cents  per  trunk,  to  be  paid  t<| 
him.   It  should  be  delivered  at  Eighteenth  street,1hirtj 
minutes  before  car  time,  to  ensure  its  going  in  the  nexl  50« 
train  from  Thirty-first  street.    Those  who  prefer  cao  aw 
have  their  baggage  sent. for  to  any  part  of  the  City,  (ua- 
ess  very  remote,)  by  sending  word  oo  the  day  previoui 
(through  the  post-office  or  otherwise)  to  H.  Alexander 
N.  E.  corner  of  Eighteenth  and  .Market  streets.  His  chargJ 
n  such  case  for  taking  baggage  to  Thirty-first  anc  Wil 
Market  streets,  will  be  25  cents  per  trunk.  ' 

DtmiNG  the  Session,  small  packages  for  the  pupils, 
left  at  Friends'  Book  Store,  No.  304  Arch  street,  oi 
Sixth-days,  before  12  o'clock,  will  be  forwarded;  ant 
passengers  for  the  school  will  be  met  at  the  Street  Ro»< 
Station,  on  the  arrival  of  the  first  train  from  the  City  jf 
every  day  except  First-days. 

Philada.  Fourth  month  25th,  1864, 

to 
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FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR-THE  INSANE. 

NEAR  FKANKFORD,  (TWENTY-THIRD  WARD,  PHILADELPHIA^ 

Physician  andSuperintendent, — Joshua  H.  Worthing 
TON,  M.  D. 

Application  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  may  t  Tfi 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  to  Charles  Ellis,  Clerj  a 
of  the  Board  of  .Managers,  No.  637  Market  Street,  Phila 
delphia,  or  to  any  other  Member  of  the  Board. 


Died,  Fourth  month  17th,  1864,  at  his  residence  i 
West  Chester,  after  a  short  illness,  Enos  Tho.mas,  a  mem 
ber  of  Birmingham  Monthly  Meeting,  in  the  74th  year  < 
bis  age. 


WM.  H.  PILE,  PRINTER, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Peunsjlraaia  Bank, 
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What  can  be  done  on  a  Small  Farm. 

Very  crude  ideas  prevail  among  those  not  resi- 
|dents  of  the  agricultural  distriets,  in  relation  to 
he  profitableness  of  farming.    The  number  is 
omparativeiy  small  of  persons  who  seem  to  appre- 
iate  the  fact  that  farming  is  a  practical  business, 
liable  to  the  same  accidents,  calling  for  the  same 
degree  of  talents  and  devotion  to  its  pursuit,  and 
liable  to  the  same  conditions  of  success  as  other 
branches  o.f  business. 

Many  have  gone  from  the  city  to  try  life  upon 
the  farm,  only  to  return  to  the  city  bitterly  disap- 
pointed. And  no  wonder.  They  did  not  under- 
stand what  they  were  about  to  undertake,  and  when 
their  experiment  had  been  tried  and  had  failed, 
khey  understood  it  but  little  better.  They  had 
;one  about  a  business  requiring  skill,  knowledge, 
ind  application  in  as  great  a  degree  as  any  other 
pursuit,  as  they  would  go  out  to  enjoj  a  holiday; 
nd  the  discovery  that  the  farm  would  not  manage 
tself,  was  to  them  as  if  their  holiday  had  been 
ut  oflF  at  the  height  of  its'  enjoyment  by  a  sudden 
howcr. 

Farming  is  a  profitable  and  pleasant  business  to 
iny  one  who  goes  about  it  understandingly,  in- 
iustriously,  and  with  a  full  determination  to  do 
lis  duty.  The  profits  may  not  be  as  rapid  as  in 
;ome  other  kinds  of  business,  but  they  are  sure, 
md  do  not  take  wings  as  readily  and  fly  away. 
Caking  the  average  of  good  farmers  and  of  good 
jusiness  men,  we  believe  it  will  be  found  that  the 
iccumulations  of  a  life-time  will  prove  greatest 
ivith  the  farmers,  while  the  advantages  of  comfort 
n  old  age,  and  in  happy,  well-ordered  households, 
vill  be  on  their  side.  Men,  commencing  with 
ittle  capital  besides  their  hands  and  their  brains, 
3y  intelligence  and  persevering  application  have 
n  a  few  years  found  themselves  in  the  possession 
)f  comfortable,  well-stocked  farms,  without  in- 
jumbrances,  and  with  good  names  in  the  business 
ivorld.  Otiiers,  in  spite  of  every  advantage  that 
pital,  freedom  from  indebtedness,  and  complete- 
□  ess  of  arrangement  could  give  thcin  at  the  start, 
have  seen  their  estates  dwindle  away,  until  they 
have  found  themselves  landless  and  homeless, 
yl  The  cause  lies  solely  in  their  improvidence  and 
?le|mismanagement. 

We  have  a  pleasing  illustration  of  what  skill 
and  brains,  combined  with  industry,  may  accom- 
plish on  a  small  piece  of  land,  in  a  little  work 
which  has  been  published  by  James  Miller,  of  this 
city,  called  Ten  Acres  Enough.  The  author  of  this 
book  had  been  engaged  in  business  for  several 
years  in  Philadelphia,  and  had  succeeded  in  accu- 
mulating a  little  fortune  of  two  thousand  dollars. 


Yielding  to  a  long-cherished  desire  to  remove  to  — proving  that  it  had  required  only  S458.06  in 


the  country,  he,  about  ten  years  ago,  purchased 
in  New  Jersey,  near  Philadelphia,  a  market-farm 
of  eleven  acres*  By  a  shrewd  bargain  he  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  his  land  at  such  a  rate  that  he 
was  able  to  pay  all  down,  and  have  enough  left  to 
stock  it  as  a  fruit-farm,  and  support  the  family  the 
first  year.  One  acre  w^'b  in  clover;  there  was  a 
good  stock  of  the  common  garden-fruits  on  the 
ground,  and  ten  peach-trees.  Six  acres  were 
planted  in  peach-trees,  the  spaces  in  the  rows 
were  filled,  up  with  raspberry  bushes,  and  the 
spaces  between  the  rows  with  sti-awberry  plants. 
One  acre  was  planted  with  Lawton  blackberries, 
of  which  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  have  already 
a  large  supply  of  plants;  one  acre  was  planted  in 
tomato  vines,  and  one  in  garden  vegetables,  while 
cabbage,  corn,  melons,  &c.,  were  planted  wkere- 
ever  he  could  find  a  place  to  put  them. 

Our  young  farmer  and  his  family  went  to  work 
with  a  will.  They  invested  largely  in  manure, 
and  struck  vigorous  blows  whei-e,  needed,  attend- 
ing to  everything  in  time,  neglecting  nothing.  A 
farmer  seldom  expects  an  adequate  return  for  the 
capital  and  labour  expended  from  the  first  year's 
crops,  but  our  author  foots  up  his  account  as  fol- 
lows :  Cost  of  strawberries,  raspberries,  and  peach- 
tregs — permanent  outlay — $226.36;  cost  of  ma- 
nur^  labour,  plants,  and  other  expenses  to  be  re- 
newed every  year,  ^455.  His  receipts,  from  sales 
of  bmctbeny  plants,  ci^bbages,  tomitos,  gnrd.^n 
products,  and  pork,  were  $791,  giving  three  hun- 
dred and  thirty-six  dollars  over  the  current  ex- 
penses, or  upwards  of  one  hundred  dollars  profit, 
if  we  also  charge  the  permanent  expenses  against 
the  receipts. 

This  was  about  $1.25  per  day  for  the  two 
hundred  and  seventy-five  days  we  had  been  in  the 
country,  from  April  1st  to  January  1st,  and,  when 
added  to  our  copious  supplies  of  vegetables,  fruit, 
pork,  and  milk,  it  kept  the  family  in  abundance. 
I  proved  this  by  a  very  simple  formula.  1  knew 
exactly  how  much  cash  I  had  on  hand  when  I 
began  in  April,  and  from  that  amount  deducted 
the  cost  of  all  my  permanent  investments  in 
standard  fruits,  stock,  and  implements,  and  found 
that  the  remainder  came  within  a  few  cents  of  the 
balance  on  hand  in  January.  I  did  not  owe  a 
dollar,  and  had  food  enough  to  keep  my  stock  till 
spring.  The  season  had  been  a  good  one  for  me, 
and  we  felt  the  greatest  encouragement  to  perse- 
vere, as  the  first  difficulties  had  been  overcome, 
and  the  second  season  promised  to  be  much  more 
profitable.  I  considered  the  problem  as  very  nearly 
solved." 

The  second  year  his  current  expenses  were  con- 
siderably increased,  but  his  strawberries,  rasp- 
berries, and  blackberries  had  now  become  a  source 
of  revenue,  producing  upwards  of  one  thousand 
dollars.  His  total  receipts  were  $1,734.86,  leav- 
ing a  surplus  of  $1,025.06,  for  the  support  of  the 
family. 

"  But  more  than  half  their  support  had  been 
drawn  from  the  products  of  the  farm  ;  and,  at  the 
year's  end,  when  every 'account  had  been  settled 
up,  and  every  bill  at  the  stores  paid  o£F,  I  found 
that  of  this  $1,025.06  I  had  $567  in  cash  on  hand 


money,  in  addition  to  what  we  consumed  from  the 
farm,  to  keep  us  all  with  far  more  comfort  than 
we  had  ever  known  in  the  city.  Thus,  after  set- 
ting aside  $356.06  for  the  purchase  of  manure, 
there  was  a  clear  surplus  of  $200  for  investment. 

I  had  never  done  better  than  this  in  the  city. 
There,  the  year's  end  never  found  me  with  ac- 
counts squared  up,  and  a  clear  cash  balance  on 
hand." 

The  third  year  his  peach-trees  came  into  bear- 
ing, producing  some  two  hundred  dollars.  His 
expenses  were  $806.06;  his  receipts,  $2,133.08, 
leaving  a  clear  profit  of  $1,327.02.  Of  this  result 
and  what  afterwards  came  to  pass,  he  says : 

"  This  result  may  surprise  many  not  conversant 
wit'L  the  profits  which  are  constantly  being  realized 
from  small  farms.  But  rejecting  the  income  from 
the  sale  of  plants,  the  pigs,  and  the  calf,  as  ex- 
ceptional things,  and  the  profit  of  the  nine  acres 
for  the  first  year  will  be  found  to  be  nothing  per 
acre,  for  the  second  year,  $83.50,  and  for  the  third, 
$129.10.    But  there  are.  obvious  reasons  why  this 
should  be  so.    The  ground  was  crowded  to  its 
utmost  capacity  with  those  plants  only  which 
yielded  the  very  highest  rate  of  profit,  and  for 
which  there  was  an  unfailing  demand.    In  addi- 
tion to  this,  it  was  cultivated  with  the  most  un- 
flagging industry  and  care.    Besides  using  the 
contents  of  more  than  one  barnyard  upon  it,  I 
literally  manured  it  with  brains.  My  whole  mind 
and  energies  were  devoted  to  improving  and  at- 
tending to  it.    No  city  business  was  ever  more 
industriously  or  intelligently  supervised  than  this. 
But  if  the  reward  was  ample,  it  was  no  greater 
than  others  all  around  me  were  annually  realizing, 
the  only  difi"erence  being  that  they  cultivated 
more  ground.    While  they  dilfused  their  labour 
over  twenty  acres,  I  concentrated  mine  on  ten. 
Yet,  having  only  half  as  much  ground  to  work 
over,  I  realized  as  large  a  profit  as  the  average  of 
them  all.  Concentrated  labour  and  manuring  thus 
brought  the  return  which  is  always  realized  from 
them  when  intelligently  combined. 

"  For  six  years  since  1857  I  have  continued  to 
cultivate  this  little  farm.  Sometimes  an  unpropi- 
tious  season  has  cut  down  my  profits  to  a  low 
figure,  but  I  have  never  lost  money  on  the  year's 
business.  Now  and  then  a  crop  or  two  has  utterly 
failed,  as  some  seasons  are  too  dry,  and  others  are 
too  wet.  But  among  the  variety  cultivated  some 
are  sure  to  succeed.  Only  once  or  twice  have  I 
failed  to  invest  a  few  hundred  dollars  at  the  year's 
end.  .  All  other  business  has  been  studiously 
avoided.  I  have  spent  considerable  money  in 
adding  to  the  convenience  of  my  dwelling,  and 
the  extent  of  my  outbuildings ;  among  the  latter 
is  a  little  shop  furnished  with  more  tools  than  are 
generally  to  be  found  upon  a  farm,  which  saves 
me  many  dollars  in  a  year  and  many  errands  to 
the  carpenter  and  wheelwright.  The  marriage  of 
my  daughter  Kate  called  for  a  genteel  outfit,  which 
she  received  without  occasioning  me  any  incon- 
venience. I  buy  nothing  on  credit,  and  for  more 
than  ten  years  have  had  no  occasion  to  give  a 
note.  If  at  the  year's  end  we  are  found  to  owe 
any  thing  at  the  stores,  it  is  promptly  paid.  As 
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means  increased,  my  family  has  lived  more  ex- 
pensively, though  I  think  not  any  more  comfort- 
ably. I  lie  down  peacefully  at  night,  thinking 
that  I  do  not  deserve  more  than  others,  but  thank- 
ful that  Grod  has  given  me  more.  I  rise  in  the 
morning  with  an  appetite  for  labour  as  keen  as 
that  for  breakfast.  But  others  can  succeed  as  well 
as  myself.  Capital  or  no  capital,  the  proper  indus- 
try and  determination  will  certainly  be  rewarded 
by  success." 

This  man  may  have  enjoyed  advantages  which 
do  not  accrue  to  the  majority  who  engage  in  farm- 
ing. But  he  had  no  advantages  which  all  who 
go  into  the  country  from  cities  could  not  enjoy  if 
they  were  shrewd  enough  to  embrace  them  and 
improve  them.  Many  who  embark  with  none  of 
his  advantages,  and  less  eligible  situations — who 
labour  at  first  with  every  discouragement — sue 
ceed.  Their  success  might  not  indeed  make  as 
flattering  a  show  in  figures  as  this  man's,  but  they 
better  their  condition  from  year  to  year,  and  in 
due  time  live  to  possess  large,  fruitful  farms,  and 
to  surround  themselves  with  comforts. — Methodist. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Bevare  of  Inconsisteney. 

The  present  unhappy  condition  of  our  beloved 
country,  cannot  fail  to  produce  feelings  of  solici- 
tude and  sadness  in  the  minds  of  every  well  wisher 
of  religion  and  humanity,  not  only  on  account  of 
consequent  suffering,  but  because  of  the  demora- 
lizing influence  of  licensed  iniquity  with  which 
the  community  is  becoming  so  fearfully  familiar- 
ized; blunting  the  feeUngs,  and  hardening  the 
heart;  whereby  the  peaceable  principles  of  the 
gospel  of  life  and  salvation  are  being  trodden  under 
foot,  and  the  kingdom  of  anti-christ  extended. 
We  behold  evils  of  almost  every  kind  and  name, 
fearfully  on  the  increase  amongst  us,  daily  adding 
to  our  danger  and  responsibility,  so  that  the  voice 
of  exhortation  and  warning  seems  loudly  called 
for  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  made  sensible  of 
the  necessity  of  increased  watchfulness  and  cir- 
cumspection, lest  countenance  and  support  be  given 
to  those  things  which  are  opposing  the  spread  of 
the  kingdom  of  Christ. 

In  the  treatise  of  Jonathan  Dymond,  on  the 
subject  of  war,  we  find  much  to  confirm  the  view 
of  its  opposition  to  Christianity,  and  its  tendency 
to  demoralization  wherever  or  under  whatever  cir- 
cumstances it  may  exist.  "  If  any  thing,"  says 
he,  "be  opposite  to  Christianity,  it  is  retaliation 
and  revenge.  The  very  essence  and  spirit  of  true 
religion  arc  abhorrent  from  resentment.  The  very 
essence  and  spirit  of  war  are  promotive  of  resent- 
ment. War  and  Christianity  are  like  the  opposite 
ends  of  a  balance,  of  which  one  end  is  depressed 
by  the  elevation  of  the  other."  But  said  he, 
"  dreadful  as  it  is,  the  pulpit  resounds  with  decla- 
mations to  stimulate  our  too  sluggish  resentment, 
and  invite  us  to  blood;  and  thus  the  most  uii- 
christianlike  of  all  our  passions,  the  passion  which 
it  is  most  the  object  of  true  religion  to  repress,  is 
excited  and  fostered.  Christianity  cannot  flourish 
under  circumstances  like  these.  The  more  effectu- 
ally we  are  animated  to  war,  the  more  nearly  we 
extinguish  the  dispositions  of  true  religion." 

And  regarding  tlic  pervasiveness  of  the  influ 
enccs  which  attend  a  condition  of  warfare,  he  re- 
marks, that  "every  one  knows  that  vice  is  cimta- 
ffioiis.  The  depnivity  of  one  niau  has  always  a 
tendency  to  deprave  his  nciglibours;  und  it  tiicre- 
fore  requires  no  unusual  acutencss  to  discovei 
that  the  prodigious  mass  of  immorality  and  crime 
which  are  accumulated  by  a  war,  must  have  a 
powerful  cffeei  in  demoralizimj  the  puhlic.  If  the 
soldier  who  is  familiarized  with  slaughter,  and  re- 
joices in  it,  loses  some  of  his  christian  disposi- 


tions, the  citizen,  who  without  committing  the 
slaughter,  unites  in  the  exultation,  loses  also  some 
of  his.  If  he  who  ravages  a  city  and  plunders  its 
inhabitants,  impairs  his  principles  of  probity,  he 
who  applauds  the  outrage  loses  also  something  of 
his  integrity  or  benevolence."  And  this  is  doubt- 
less the  fruit  of  imbibing  the  spirit  of  war,  to 
which  all  are  liable  who  are  not  engaged  from 
christian  principle  to  close  their  hearts  against  its 
entrance,  that  the  breathing  may  be,  "  peace  on 
earth  and  good  will  to  men." 

"  It  is  agreed,"  says  he,  "  that  a  frequency  of 
capital  punishment  has  a  tendency  to  make  people 
callous,  to  harden  them  against  human  sufl'ering, 
and  to  deprave  their  moral  principles.  And  the 
same  effect  will  necessarily  be  produced  by  war, 
of  which  the  destruction  of' life  is  incomparably 
greater,  and  of  which  our  abhorence  is  incom- 
parably  less."  And  furthermore,  "  if  we  love  and 
delight  in  war,  we  are  little  likely  to  love  and  de- 
light in  the  dispositions  of  Christianity.  Our 
affections  cannot  be  fully  directed  to  '  two  masters.' 
During  a  war,  a  whole  people  become  familiarized 
with  the  utmost  excesses  of  enormity — with  the 
utmost  intensity  of  human  wickedness — and  they 
rejoice  and  exult  in  them,  so  that  there  is  pro- 
bably not  an  individual  in  a  hundred  who  does 
not  lose  something  of  his  christian  principles  by 
a  ten  year's  war. 

"  Slaughter  and  devastation  are  sufficiently  ter- 
rible, but  their  collateral  evils  are  the  greatest. 
It  is  the  immoral  feeling  that  war  difl'uses — it  is 
the  depravation  of  principles  which  forms  the 
mass  of  its  mischief.  War  does  more  harm  to  the 
morals  of  men  than  even  to  their  property  and 
persons.  It  is  a  temporary  repeal  oi  all  the  prin- 
ciples of  virtue.  There  is  not  a  virtue  of  gospel 
goodness  but  has  its  death  from  war,"  Such  being 
the  case,  how  great  is  the  obligation  we  are  under 
to  refrain  even  from  every  appearance  of  support, 
countenance,  or  connivance,  whereby  it  may  in 
any  measure  be  encouraged,  lest  we  be  made  in 
degree  accountable  for  its  continuance,  and  there- 
by forfeit  our  claim  to  Divine  protection,  which  has 
already  been  signally  manifested  to  not  a  few,  who 
have  endeavoured  to  maintain  the  principles  of 
peace  in  the  trying  circumstances  under  which 
they  have  been  placed. 

Surely  there  is  a  loud  call  for  faithfulness  and 
consistency,  in  those  who  are  professing  to  be  the 
advocates  and  supporters  of  the  principles  of  peace, 
lest  in  some  way  or  other  our  testimony  against 
all  wars  and  fightings  should  be  balked,  whereby 
iipposers  of  righteousness  and  peace  u)ay  find 
reason  for  claiming  us  as  sympathizers  in  that, 
against  which  we  profess  to  bear  witness  as  the 
offspring  of  iniquity — rebellion  against  the  re- 
vealed will  of  God ;  whose  Son  our  merciful  Re- 
deemer, is  the  Prince  of  Peace,  of  the  increase 
of  whose  government  and  righteousness  there  is 
never  to  be  an  end,  iu  the  hearts  of  the  true  be- 
lievers. 


Eniincnt  Mechanics. 
Sheffield  became  distinguished  at  an  early  day 
for  its  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel.  la  the 
thirteenth  century  it  was  celebrated  as  the  place 
where  the  best  arrow-heads  were  made  ;  in  the 
next  century  its  knives  and  tools  of  various  kinds 
were  well  known  throughout  the  kingdom,  the 
"  Sheffield  Thwytel,"  or  case  knife,  receiving  hou- 
irable  mention  from  Chaucer  in  the  Cantcrhuri/ 
Talcs.  Later,  jews-hiirps  and  tobacco-boxes,  clasp- 
linivcs — called  "  joctulcgs,"  after  one  Jacques  de 
Liege,  a  celebrated  foreign  cutler — scythes  and 
-sickles,  &c.,  were  extensively  manufactured  there. 
But  Sheffield  in  a  great  measure  owes  its  greatness 
us  a  oeutre  of  the  manufacture  of  cutlery,  to  the 


early  adoption  of  cast-steel,  the  invention  of  Ben 
jamin  Huntsman,  of  Attercliffe.  He  was  born  inlaj 
Lincolnshire,  in  1704.  M.  Smiles,  in  a  recently 
published  work,  gives  the  following  account  ol 
him  and  the  manner  in  which  he  arrived  at  his 
invention  : 

"  His  parents  were  of  German  extraction,  and 
had  settled  in  this  country  only  a  few  years  pre^ 
vious  to  his  birth.  The  boy  being  of  an  ingenious litl 
turn,  was  bred  to  a  mechanical  calling;  and  be  S 
coming  celebrated  for  his  expertness  in  repairing  k 
clocks,  he  eventually  set  up  in  business  as  a  clock  ae 
maker  and  mender  in  the  town  of  Doncasterfiil 
He  also  undertook  various  other  kinds  of  meta! 
work,  such  as  the  making  and  repairing  of  locks 
smoke-jacks,  roasting-jacks,  and  other  articles  re- 
quiring mechanical  skill.    He  was  remarkablj  lii 
shrewd,  observant,  thoughtful,  and  practical ;  8(  ii 
much  so,  that  he  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  'wist 
man'  of  his  neighbourhood,  and  was  not  only  con 
suited  as  to  the  repairs  of  machinery,  but  also  o: 
the  human  frame. 

"  In  the  exercise  of  his  mechanical  calling  h(  )| 
introduced  several  improved  tools,  but  was  mucl;  t 
hindered  by  the  inferior  quality  of  the  metal  sup 
plied  to  him,  which  was  common  German  steel 
He  also  experienced  considerable  difficulty  in  find 
ing  a  material  suitable  for  the  springs  and  pendu 
lums  of  his  clocks.  These  circumstances  induccj 
him  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  making  of  a  bettq 
kind  of  steel  than  was  then  procurable,  for  thji 
purposes  of  his  trade. 

"  Huntsman's  experiments  extended  over  man; 
years  before  the  desired  result  was  achievedjjief 
Long  after  his  death,  the  memorials  of  the  numer 
ous  failures  through  which  he  toilsomely  workec 
his  way  to  success,  were  brought  to  light  in  th 
shape  of  many  hundred  weights  of  steel,  foun* 
buried  in  the  earth,  in  different  places,  about  hi 
manufactory. 

"At  last  his  perseverance  was  rewarded,  am  at 
his  invention  perfected ;  and  although  a  hundrei 
years  have  passed  since  Huntsman's  discovery,  th*  *li 
description  of  fuel  (coke)  which  he  first  appliei  » 
for  the  purpose  of  melting  the  steel,  and  the  cruel 
bles  and  furnaces  which  he  used,  are,  for  the  mos 
part,  similar  to  those  in  use  at  the  present  day 
Although  the  making  of  cast-steel  is  conducte<  'o 
with  greater  economy  and  dexterity,  owing  to  in 
creased  experience,  it  is  questionable  whether  an 
maker  has  since  been  able  to  surpass  the  qualit 
of  Huntsman's  manufacture." 

Huntsman  soon  discovered  that  cast-steel  coul 
be  employed  for  other  purposes  than  clock-spring 
and  pendulums.    He  endeavored  to  persuade  tU 
manufacturers  of  Sheffield  to  use  it  for  their  wares  yi« 
but  they  disliked  to  operate  with  a  materia 
hard.   He  found  a  better  market  with  the  French 
to  whom  he  sold  for  a  time  all  that  he  was  able  t|an 
manufacture.  The  reputation  and  ready  sale  whici 
the  French  cutlery  rapidly  acquired  soon  brough 
tiie  Sheffield  manufacturers  to  terms,  and  the; 
were  obliged  to  purchase  Huntsman's  steel  aniliiv 
adopt  his  methods  of  manufacture.    The  resull  irt 
in  the  growth  of  the  manufactures  and  trade  4|lea 
Sheffield,  need  not  be  told. 

JosKi'H  Bramah. — Among  the  mechanical  iii 
ventors,  who  lived  at  the  close  of  the  last  centurj 
none  were  more  eminent  than  Joseph  Bramah  an 
Henry  Maudslay.    Bramah  was  a  farmer's  son,  cjstl; 
Yorkshire,  who  early  showed  signs  of  constructiv 
skill.  The  shop  of  the  village  blacksmith  becam 
his  favorite  place  of  resort.  'The  master  made  hiu  IJ 
some  tools  out  of  old  files  and  razor  blades.  Wit! 
these  he  executed  some  creditable  pieces  of  work  ^ 
mostly  musical  instruments.    Among  them  was 
violin,  carved  out  of  a  solid  block  of  wood.  Sti 
he  would  have  become  a  farmer  bad  he  not  mekf. 
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'^'f  'ifch  an  accident  which  disabled  him  from  follow- 
1  )g  the  plough.    He  was  put  out  as  an  apprentice 


^  I  c  1.  r  I  

)  a  carpenter,  under  whom  he  became  an  expert 

orkman,  good  at  almost  everything  he  turned 
"'I  is  hand  to,  from  a  plough  to  a  fiddle.   When  his 

me  was  out,  he  went  to  London,  where  he  shortly 
i'"  it  up  work  on  his  own  account.  His  first  inven- 
P1  on  was  an  improvement  in  water-closets,  which, 

ith  but  few  alterations,  is  in  use  to  this  day. 
: Shortly  afterwards  his  attention  was  directed  to 

le  improvement  of  locks,  which  at  that  time 
*<  ere  quite  imperfect  in  their  construction,  and 
S«i  sily  picked.  After  much  study  and  many  ex- 
"''•l  sriments  he  produced  the  celebrated  "  Bramah 

sk,"  which  defied  all  efforts  to  pick  it  for  sixty 
fsrt  yen  years,  until  the  American,  Hobbs,  succeed- 
^  in  opening  it  at  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851. 
'i  l  it  as  Hobbs  picked  nearly  every  other  lock  that 
'™  is  exhibited,  Bramah's  lost  but  little  of  its  pres- 

I'Ciil  re. 

'^"1  His  next  invention  was  the  hydraulic  press, 
lich,  though  its  principle  was  known,  had  not 
'S'  t  been  adapted  to  use.    Brainah  brought  this 
strument  to  a  perfection  which  has  made  it  one 
the  most  powerful,  efScient,  and  exact  of  mod- 
M  1  engines,  which  no  weight  can  resist.    His  in- 
stigations  in  perfecting  the  hydraulic  press  led 
^iiii  many  improvements  in  different  kinds  of  ma- 
iuci  inery.    The  list  of  Bramah's  other  inventions 
l"*  3ws  remarkable  versatility  of  genius.  Amono- 
f  '1  im  were  planing  machines,  a  tap  to  draw  beer, 
aachine  to  extract  trees  from  the  ground,  a  con- 
™  vance  for  printing  the  names  and  dates  on  bank 
ic™  tes,  machines  for  making  pens,  and  paper,  &c. 
lime  

Olli(  For  "  The  Friend." 

Dtl  xtraets  from  the  Writings  of  William  Sell, 

foill  (Continued  from  page  278.J 

iitl  "Now  in  this  inquiry  from  the  word,  I  met 
th  that  place  in  Heb.  vi.  2,  where  the  apostle, 
1,11  ;aking  of  some  of  the  first,  and  initial  points  of 
mlrj  !  christian  religion,'  names  EanriT/uoiv  iihaxv!  the 
j' tl  Jtrine  of  baptisms  :  whence  I  perceived,  that  in 
Iplii  J  primitive  church  they  had  the  doctrine  of 
crif  Jtisms  in  the  plural  number,  and  therefore  did 
jiiiil  ily  myself  to  search  from  the  word,  what  these 
lili  jtisms  might  bej  and  so  met  with  the  Baptists' 
y  n  doctrine  touching  baptisms,  mentioned  Matt, 
toil  ;  Mark  i.;  Luke  iii.,  and  John  i,  for  all  the 
jrai  mgelists  make  mention  of  this,  it  being  a  matter 
lulii  so  great  concernment,  and  Luke  makes  mention 
the  ground  of  this  doctrine  of  the  Baptist,  chap, 
coil   15,  'Ad  the  people  were  in  expectation,  (saith 
priii|  )  and  all  men  mused  in  their  hearts  of  John, 
fell  ether  he  were  the  Christ  or  not;  John  answered 
on  ing,  &c.'   The  people  it  seems,  had  great  and 
ill  I  rh  thoughts  of  John,  because  he  was  the  son  of 
not!  ■  high  priest,  conceived  after  an  extraordinary 
ik\  nner,  his  parents  being  both  well  stricken  in 
^iii(     and  past  children  by  the  course  of  nature : 
oii«!  1  then  the  manner  of  his  life  was  strange,  for 
till  lived  in  the  wilderness,  out  of  the  ordinary 
.la)  iverse  of  the  world;  and  his  apparel  and  diet 
red  re  unusual,  being  raiment  of  '  camel's  hair,  and 
aje  eathern  girdle  about  his  loins,  and  his  meat  was 
usts  and  wild  honey  ;'  but  especially  his  minis- 
filii  was  mighty,  being  in  the  spirit  and  power  of 
if]  ias;  and  his  baptism  new  and  famous;  so  that 
the  people  stood  in  great  expectation  of  some 
rk  or  event  from  him,  that  should  manifest  him 
be  the  Christ.    Wherefore  John,  to  take  them 
from  that  gross  and  dangerous  mistake,  plainly 
:eliii|d  them  all,  and  that  openly,  that  '  he  was  not 
it  i  Christ,'  but  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  dif- 
rklence  between  himself  and  the  Messias,  and 
t  both  in  regard  of  his  person  and  otfice. 
'  First  for  his  o£&ce.  For  he  begins  to  show  the 
)tiii9  Ference  from  thence,  because  the  newness  of  his 
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baptism  was  the  occasion  of  the  people's  conceiv- 
ing that  he  was  the  Messias;  whereupon  he  vili- 
fies his  own  baptism  in  respect  of  Christ's,  saying: 
'I  indeed  baptize  you  with  water;'  that  is,  my 
baptism  is  but  water-baptism,  that  washes  the 
body  only  with  a  corporeal  element ;  but  one 
mightier  than  I  cometh  ;  for  I  am  but  a  creature, 
He  the  power  of  God ;  I  but  a  servant,  He  the 
'  Lord  of  all ;'  and  one  so  infinitely  excellent  above 
all  that  I  am,  that  '  the  latchet  of  his  shoes  I  am 
not  worthy  to  unloose ;'  that  is,  I  am  unworthy  to 
perform  the  meanest  and  lowest  office  for  Him. 
And  having  thus  first  spoken  meanly  of  his  own 
baptism,  and  then  magnified  Christ's  person  above 
his  own,  now  he  proceeds  also  to  magnifiy  Christ's 
baptism  above  his  own  :  '  He  (saith  he)  shall  bap- 
tize you  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  with  fire  ;'  that 
is,  I  that'  am  a  servant,  do  baptize  with  water; 
but  he  that  is  the  Son,  baptizes  with  the  Spirit; 
my  baptism  washes  but  the  body  from  the  filth  of 
the  flesh,  but  his,  the  soul  from  the  filth  of  sin; 
so  that,  by  how  much  the  spirit  excels  water,  and 
God  the  creature,  so  much  his  baptism  transcends 
mine. 

"  Now,  hence  I  gather  clearly,  even  from  the 
Baptists'  own  mouth,  that  John's  baptism  and 
Christ's  were  distinct  baptism?,  the  one  water 
baptism,  the  other  fire-baptism  :  And  though  our 
late  writers  have,  and  do  affirm,  that  John's  bap- 
tism and  Christ's  make  up  but  one  entire  baptism, 
yet  the  ancient  christians  generally  apprehended 
them  to  be  distinct;  one  whereof  saith,  '  Illud 
manifestum  e.st,  alium  fuisse  Johannis  Baptis- 
mum,  alium  Christ!.'  Augustine,  contr.  liber. 
Petil.  2.  c.  37.  And  I  could  produce  many  more 
testimonies  besides,  but  it  is  not  my  meaning  to 
entangle  any  body  with  the  authorities  of  men  ; 
and  therefore  I  shall  make  it  plain  by  clear  scrip- 
tures, and  evidences  from  them,  that  John's  bap- 
tism and  Christ's  are  distinct. 

"  First :  John's  baptism  and  Christ's  are  dis- 
tinct in  their  appellations  in  scripture;  for  John's 
baptism  was  still  so  called,  even  when  the  apostles 
used  it;  and  it  was  not  called  by  their  names  who 
administered  it,  but  was  still  called  John's  bap- 
tism :  Yea  after  Christ's  baptism  came  in,  John's 
still  retained  its  name,  as  being  distinct  from  it; 
and  therefore  Acts  xviii.  24,  25,  it  is  said,  'ApoUos 
taught  diligently  the  things  of  the  Lord  knowing 
only  the  baptism  of  John.' 

"Second:  The  scripture  saith,  that  Christ's 
baptism  was  to  follow  John's,  and  did  not  accom- 
pany it  at  the  same  time  :  for  in  Matt.  iii.  John 
saith,  'I  do  baptize  you  with  water,  but  he  that 
comes  after  me,'  i.  e.  in  order  of  time,  'he  shall 
baptize  you  :'  And  in  Luke  iii.  I  have  baptized 
you,  but  he  shall  baptize  you ;  which  places  plainly 
declare,  that  Christ's  baptism  did  not  go  along 
with  John's,  but  was  to  follow  it;  and  that  he  was 
to  baptize  with  the  Spirit,  after  Johu's  water-bap- 
tism had  had  its  full  course,  to  wit,  when  he  was 
risen  from  the  dead,  and  ascended  into  heaven. 
And  therefore  Christ,  after  he  was  risen  from  the 
dead,  and  immediately  before  he  was  to  ascend 
into  heaven;  though  his  disciples  had  used  water 
baptism,  or  John's  baptisna  for  above  three  years; 
yet  affirms  that  that  which  John  had  said  of  Him, 
touching  his  baptizing  with  the  Spirit,  was.  not 
yet  fulfilled,  but  was  shortly  to  be  fulfilled,  as  ap- 
pears, Acts  i.  4,  5,  Christ  being  assembled  with 
the  apostles,  commanded  them  that  they  should 
not  depart  from  Jerusalem,  '  but  wait  for  the  pro- 
mise of  the  Father;'  which,  saith  he,  'ye  have 
heard  of  me;  for  John  truly  baptized  with  water, 
but  ye  shall  be  baptized  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  not 
many  days- hence ;'  and  this  was  fulfilled  at  the 
day  of  Pentecost;  whence  it  is  evident,  that 
Christ's  .baptism  did  not  go  along  with  John's, 


and  make  that  up  one  entire  baptism  with  itself, 
seeing  it  followed,  almost  four  years  after;  and 
therefore  John's  baptism  and  Christ's  must  needs 
be  distinct. 

"Third:  It  is  evident,  that  Christ's  baptism 
and  John's  were  distinct,  inasmuch  as  the  baptism 
of  Christ  was  necessary  for  those  very  persons  who 
had  before  been  baptized  with  the  baptism  of 
John  ;  whereas,  if  John's  baptism  had  been  one 
and  the  same  with  Christ's,  that  only  had  beea 
sufficient ;  but  now,  those  whom  John  had  bap- 
tized with  water,  Christ  was  to  baptize  again  with 
the  Spirit,  as  in  that  place  before  mentioned;  '  I 
have  baptized  you  with  water,  but  one  cometh 
after  me,  who  shall  baptize  you  with  the  Holy 
Ghost,'  even  you,  whom  I  have  before  baptized 
with  water:  And  this  was  not  a  second  baptism, 
but  the  first  baptism  of  the  New  Testament, 
John's  baptism  being  more  legal  than  evangelical; 
and  evangelical  only  in  so  much  as  it  pointed  out 
this  baptism  of  Christ,  at  hand. 

"  Again,  the  Baptist  himself  saith,  '  I  have  need 
to  be  baptized  of  thee ;'  so  that  the  very  author,  or 
chief  minister  of  water-baptism,  stood  in  need  of 
spirit-baptism  himself :  Paul  also,  Acts  xix.,  where 
he, found  certain  disciples  baptized  only  with  the 
baptism  of  John,  he  baptized  them  again  in  the 
name  of  Christ,  because  they  had  not  received  the 
Spirit;  and  this  baptism  into  the  name  of  Christ, 
was  not  the  repeating  of  any  water,  but  merely 
the  gift  of  the  Spirit ;  for  Paul  preached  to  them 
largely  the  doctrine  of  faith  in  Christ,  (for  the 
text  relates  but  the  abstract  of  the  thing,)  and 
laid  his  hands  on  them,  and  through  his  ministry 
the  Holy  Spirit  came  upon  them  ;  and  this  was 
Christ's  baptism  indeed,  and  no  renewing  of  water 
at  all,  as  the  Anabaptists  would  fain  enforce  from 
this  place. 

''  ]3y  these  things  it  is  evident  that  Christ's 
baptism  and  John's  are  distinct;  and  therefore,  as 
what  God  hath  joined  no  man  ought  to  put  asun- 
der; so  what  God  hath  put  asunder,  no  man  ought 
to  join  ;  as  if  the  baptism  of  Christ  were  insuffi- 
cient and  incomplete,  except  we  should  add  to  it 
the  baptism  of  John  ;  which  is  exceedingly  to 
eclipse  the  brightness  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  to 
draw  a  veil  over  the  greatest  glory  of  the  New 
Testament,  which  is  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit. 

"  Objection.  If  the  ordinary  objection  shall  be 
offered  against  this,  to  wit,  that  John's  doctrine 
was  the  same  with  Christ's,  and  therefore  his  bap- 
tism was  the  same  with  his: 

"  I  answer.  It  is  most  true  that  John  did  preach 
Christ  clearly,  both  in  regard  of  his  person  and 
offices ;  but  this  was  not  his  proper  work,  as  he 
was  the  baptist,  but  insomuch  as  he  preached 
Christ  in  the  spirit,  he  belonged  to  the  kingdom 
of  Christ,  which  is  spiritual,  as  also  Abraham, 
Moses,  David,  Isaiah,  and  all  the  prophets,  did  in 
the  same  sense :  But  so  far  forth  as  he  preached 
the  doctrine  and  administered  the  baptism  of  re- 
pentance, and  both  these  not  really  and  spiritually, 
but  only  in  the  letter  and  sign,  so  far  he  belonged 
to  the  Old  Testament  rather  than  to  the  New; 
and  here  was  John  in  his  proper  office.  I  say, 
so  far  as  John- preached  Christ  spiritually,  he  did 
not  that  as  John  the  Baptist,  but  as  John  a  be- 
liever :  And  so  the  same  John,  in  regard  of  his 
baptist's  office,  belonged  to  the  Old  Testament; 
but  according  to  the  revelation  which  he  had  from 
the  Father,  touching  Christ,  and  his  faith  in  him, 
and  confession  of  him,  he  belong  to  the  New.  And 
except  we  learn  thus  to  distinguish  of  John's  doc- 
trine, to  wit,  what  he  preached  as  baptist,  and  in 
his  proper  office,  and  what  as  a  believer,  who  had 
the  revelation  of  the  Father,  we  shall  never  under- 
stand his  baptism  aright :  For  John's  baptism  was 
the  seal  of  his  Old  Testament  doctrine,  and  not  of 
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his  New;  or  of  his  own  immediate  ministry,  and 
not  of  Christ :  at  the  highest,  John's  ministry  and 
baptism  pointed  out  Christ's,  but  neither  of  them 
were  the  same  with  Christ's." 

(To  be  continued.) 


AMONG  THE  SAND-HILLS. 
From  the  ocean  half  a  rood 

To  the  sand-hills  long  and  low 

Ever  and  anon  I  go; 
fiide  from  me  the  gleaming  flood, 

Only  listen  to  his  flow. 

To  those  billowy  curls  of  sand 

Little  of  delight  is  lent, — 

As  it  were  a  yellow  tent 
Here  and  there  by  some  wild  hand 

Pitched,  and  overgrown  with  bent; 

Some  few  buds,  like  golden  beads, 
Cut  in  stars  on  leaves  that  shine 
Greenly,  and  a  fragrance  fine 

Of  the  ocean's  delicate  weeds. 
Of  his  foamed  and  silver  wine. 

But  the  place  is  music-haunted, 
Let  there  blow  what  wind  soever; 
Now  as  by  a  stately  river 

A  monotonous  requiem's  chanted, 

Now  you  hear  great  pine-woods  shiver. 

Frequent  when  the  tides  are  low,  ' 
Creep  for  hours,  sweet  sleepy  hums ; 
But  when  in  the  spring-tide  comes, 

Then  the  silver  trumpets  blow,jj 
And  the  waters  beat  like  drums; 

And  the  Atlantic's  roll  full  often, 
Muffled  by  the  sand-hills  round. 
Seems  a  mighty  city's  sound, 

Which  the  night-time  serves  to  soften. 
By  the  waker's  pillow  drowned; 

Seems  a  salvo — state,  or  battle's — 
Through  the  purple  mountain  gaps, 
Heard  by  peasants;  or,  perhaps. 

Seems  a  wheel  that  rolls  or  rattles  ; 
Seems  an  eaglo-wing  that  flaps ; 

Seems  a  clap  of  thunder,  canght 
By  the  mountain  pines,  and  tuned 
To  a  marvellous  gentle  sound, 

Wailings,  where  despair  is  not. 
Quieting  the  heart's  deep  wound. 

Still,  what  winds  there  blow  soever, 
_  Wet  or  shine,  by  sun  or  star. 

When  white  horses  plunge  afar, 
When  the  pallid  froth-lines  shiver. 

When  the  waters  quiet  are, 

On  the  sand-hills  when  waves  boom. 
Or  with  ripples  scarce  at  all 
Tumble,  nor  so  much  as  criiwl. 

Ever  do  we  know  of  whom 
Cometh  up  the  rise  and  fall. 

Need  is  none  to  see  the  ships. 
None  to  mark  the  mid-sea  jet 
Softening  into  violet. 

While  those  old  pre-Adamite  lips 
To  the  heaps  beyond  are  set. 

Ah  I  we  see  not  the  great  foam 
That  beyond  us  strangely  rolls, 
Whose  white  winged  ships  are  souls, 

Sailing  from  the  port  called  Home, 
When  the  signal  bill,  Death,  tolls. 

Ah  I  we  see  no  silver  shimmer. 
And  we  catch  no  hue  divine, 
Of  the  purpling  hvaliiie. 

From  the  heaving  and  the  glimmer. 
Life's  sands  bound  us  with  their  lino. 

But  by  sounds  unearthly  driven 

Through  life's  sand-hills,  we  may  bo 
Sure  that  a  diviner  sea 

Flowcth  to  our  hearts  from  heaven, 
Ebbeth  to  eternity. 


Selected. 


Boulogne. 


W.  A. 
— Spectator. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Extracts  from  letters>  &c. 

(Concluded  from  page  284.) 

"Dear  ,  'seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  heaven 

and  the  righteousness  thereof,  and  all  things 
necessary  shall  be  added  unto  you.'  If  this  in- 
junction had  been  given  or  left  by  one  of  doubtful 
authority,  if  it  had  come  from  the  lips  of  mere 
man,  that  might  err  or  speak  at  random  on  things 
he  knew  not,  we  might  then  reason  on  its  pro- 
priety, and  act  as  if  we  had  some  ground  to  fear 
it  was  not  intended  for  our  good,  and  not  the  best 
of  any  thing  that  could  be  given  us.  But  when 
we  reflect  that  it  was  spoken  by  the  best  and 
highest  authority  ;  by  one  whose  whole  course  of 
conduct  evinced  the  deepest  interest  in  us,  and 
whose  constant  endeavor  it  was  to  draw  and  elevate 
the  mind  to  its  best  and  truest  interest;  that 
it  was  addressed  by  the  kindest  and  best  of  beings 
to  those  he  loved — the  fallen  race  of  Adam — and 
intended  solely  for  their  benefit,  is  it  not  worth 
looking  at,  and  does  it  not  claim  a  deep  and  seri- 
ous attention  from  us  ?  I  will  not,  however,  read 
thee  a  long  argument  on  this  subject,  to  prove 
what  is,  I  hope,  sufficiently  clear  without  any ; 
and  I  desire  thy  mind  may  more  and  more  settle 
down  under  the  influence  of  the  spirit  this  injunc- 
tion recommends  and  requires. 

"  I  was  pleased  to  find,  from  the  language  of  thy 
letter  to  thy  uncle,  that  thou  art  satisfied  in  thy 
present  situation.  I  hope  it  may  continue  pleasant 
just  as  long  as  it  is  right  for  it  to  be  so;  but  do 
not  continue  there  until  thou  art  worn  out;  for 
even  a  school  teacher  will  wear  out.  Watch  <  the 
signs  of  the  times,'  in  thy  vocation,  and  leave  thy 
school  before  it  leaves  thee.  As  things  are  shaping, 
it  looks  likely  thou  mayst  come  forth  a  regular  and 
established  teacher,  at  least  it  maybe  thy  employ- 
ment for  some  time  to  come.  If  so,  I  hope  thou 
wilt  not  shrink  from  a  deep  and  abiding  sense  of 
the  weight  and  responsibility  that  rests  upon  thee, 
by  far  too  great  for  thee  ever  to  discharge  aright 
in  thy  own  strength.  Be  not  ashamed  to  feel  this 
and  to  acknowledge  it.  Let  thy  mind  dwell  upon 
it,  and  give  way  to  be  humbled  under  it.  This 
will  drive  thee  to  seek  for  other  and  better  strength 
than  thy  own,  and  if  thou  carefully  seek  it  thou 
wilt  find  it.  As  thou  keepest  to  it  day  by  day, 
and  sufferest  it  to  govern  thee,  it  will  more  and 
more  enable  thee  to  perform  every  duty  aright. 
Thou  wilt  then  become  a  blessing  to  others  and 
thyself  also;  and  over  and  above  all,  be  filling  up 
thy  allotment  in  the  high  and  dignified  order  of 
Divine  appointment,  and  the  blessing  of  the  great 
Lord  of  all  will  descend  and  rest  upon  thee.  That 
this  wise  choice  may  be  thine,  and  that  thy  heart 
may  be  open  to  receive  this  wisdom,  thy  mind  en- 
larged to  behold  its  beauty,  and  the  energies  and 
faculties  of  thy  soul  steadfastly  engaged  to  secure 
it,  is  the  sincere  wish  and  hope  for  thee  of  thy 
interested  cousin. 

"  Thy  afflictions,  dear  ,  though  apparently 

light  and  transient,  will,  I  hope,  be  allowed  to 
have  their  due  weight  and  influence  on  thy  mind  ; 
that  they  will  be  regarded  as  the  gentle  and  kind 
admonition.sof  atonderand  most  indulgent  parent 
to  warn  thee, — to  wean  and  draw  olF  thy  affec- 
tions from  earth's  entanglements,  and  to  set  thee 
free.  That  it  may  be  the  means  of  enlarging  and 
elevating  thy  views,  and  loading  thee  into  con- 
templations on  scenes  of  unfading  joy,  and  divine 
delight.  I  fear  the  young  mind  too  often  dwells 
upon  the  dark  side  of  a  life  of  dcvotedness  to  its 
Maker,  and  looks  too  much  on  what  it  is  about  to 
lose,  instead  of  the  great  and  eternal  good  it 
gains  by  it.  At  no  period  of  my  life  have  I  ever 
felt  more  alarmed  or  more  anxious  for  my  young 
friends,  than  at  the  present.    Indeed,  I  do  hope 


some  of  you  at  least  will  stand  for  the  testimonies 
of  our  Society,  and  that  you  will  not  carelessly 
and  lightly  sufl^er  them  to  faH,  one  after  another. 
Is  it  not  enough  to  arouse  your  spirits,  to  quicken  h 
and  bring  into  exercise  all  your  better  feelings,  to  1 
see  those  principles  and  testimonies,  that  have 
cost  so  much  suffering,  privation  and  even  blood, 
now  lightly  esteemed  and  even  trampled  upon  ? 
Can  it  be  possible  that  He  who  in  the  course  of 
his  divine  government  and  providence  brought 
them  into  our  hands,  as  the  successors  of  a  race 
of  noble  and  dignified  worthies,  valiant  for  his  ^ 
cause,  views  with  indifference-our  carelessness  and 
unconcern  about  them.    Let  us  take  good  heed, 
'  Nor  there  be  bashful  where  we  should  be  proud  ; 
That  almost  universal  error  shun.' 

"These  reflections  have  been  induced  by  my 

meditations  on  our  present  situation  here  at  S  . 

I  do  not  expect  thee  to  carry  it  further,  or  to 
speak  of  it  improperly,  but  if  I  can  turn  it  to  any 
account  on  thy  mind,  I  think  I  am  at  liberty  to 
do  so.    I  hope  thy  feelings  of  sympathy  and  con- 
cern will  be  enlisted  on  the  side  of  those  who 
mourn  over  'the  desolations  of  our  Zion,'  when  t 
tell  thee  that  many  of  our  young  people  here  are 
making  wider  and  wider  departures  from  the  paths 
of  purity  and  virtue.    A  singing-school,  a  band  of  I 
music  got  up  on  the  4th  of  Seventh  month — a 
great  parade,  and  one  trap  after  another  seems  toj 
be  catching  them,  and  where  will  the  end  be  9 
Thy  brothers  and  cousins,  so  far  as  I  know,  are|  [j] 
yet  clear  of  these  things,  but  who  is  safe  against 
the  influence  of  evil,  unless  fortified  by  an  arm  [( 
Omnipotent,  and  a  strength  beyond  their  own.  I 
hope  thou  wilt,  as  way  opens,  admonish  and 
strengthen  them  in  right  things.    But  from  thee 
and  such  as  thee,  we  hope  and  look  for  more  than 
merely  an  individual  and  private  concern  for  par- 
ticular friends.    If  these  things  are  regarded  with 
apathy  and  indifference;  if  we  hug  ourselves  ia  fj 
ease,  concluding  we  are  clear,  and  that  is  all  that 
is  for  us  to  do,  desiring  to  be  excused  from  any  [, 
participation  in  the  exercise  or  labour  of  endeavor- 
ing to  do  them  away,  we  certainly  are  unworthy 
of  the  charge  committed  to  us.  The  great  Master 
will,  and  it  is  but  reasonable  and  right  he  should, 
reject  us,  and  call  upon  those  who  will  joyfully 
and  thankfully  labour  for  Him,  esteeming  it  an 
honor  to  be  employed  in  the  work  of  so  great  and 
good  a  Master.   If  thou  hast  any  real  love  for  the 
Society  of  which  thou  art  a  member,  any  regard 
for  the  principles  it  holds,  and  the  testimonies  it  " 
bears,  will  not  thy  soul  yearn  over  it,  and  its  itt 
terests  be  dear  to  thee  ?    I  hope  so,  and  desir*  '''] 
that  as  small  concerns  open  on  thy  mind,  as  oppofJ  'if 
tunity  offers  for  thee  to  throw  in  thy  mite  into  the  'i^ 
blaster's  treasury,  thou  wilt  attend  to  it,  and  bi  P" 
prepared  by  thus  being  'faithful  in  the  little,'  tc  ™l 
be  made  '  ruler  over  more.'    Thou  mayest  thinS  f«s 
thyself  small,  very  small,  but  remember,  '  God 
hath  chosen  the  weak  things  of  the  world  to  con* 'o 
found  the  wise,  &c.,  and  He  requires  none  t<  liii 
labour  without  a  rich  reward.    But  if  thou,  an4 
such  as  thou,  who  have  been  blessed  on  ever 
hand,  pass  on  desiring  to  be  excused,  where  is  th<  n 
evidence  of  your  sincerity  and  love  for  that  whici  f 
should  claim  the  first  place  in  your  hearts?  H 
may  excuse,  indeed,  but  He  may  also  reject,  fo 
He  will  not  let  his  cause  fall  uncared  for  to  th<  in 
•ground. 

"  Hoping,  therefore,  that  the  surrounding  weak  * 
nessesand  departures  of  thy  young  friends  from  tin  ioi 
principles  and  testimonies  of  our  loved  and  onci  if 
favored  Society,  will  only  wed  thee  more  closely  t( 
them,  and  raise  in  thy  mind  a  degree  at  least  o  iu: 
holy  indignation  and  zeal  for  their  support.  I  no* 
conclude.  Thy  friend  and  cousin.  \ 

 "  1  Ij 
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[There  should  be  a  strong  interest  felt  by  Friends 
enerally  in  tlie  distribution  of  the  writings  ap- 
ini|roved  by  the  Society,  as  setting  forth  its  faith 
nd  practices  :  we  therefore  give  the  following 
leport  of  the  Book  Committee  to  the  Meeting  for 
'Vufierings :] 

Distribution  of  Books. 
"  To  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings. — The  Book 
!ommittee  Reports : 

"  That  the  Store  has  been  kept  in  operation,  and 
uring  the  past  year  1029  volumes  and  229  pam- 
hlets  have  been  sold  or  given  away;  showing  a 
onsiderable  increase  over  the  number  disposed  of 
luring  the  twelve  months  previous.  662  books 
|ud  32  pamphlets  were  sold,  and  407  of  the  former 
lud  197  of  the  latter  were  given  away.  Q'he  esti- 
lated  cost  of  those  given  away  was  $171.48. 

"  The  amount  received  for  the  works  sold  was 
343.07 ;  out  of  which  there  has  been  paid,  for  in- 
"dental  expenses,  $89.52,  and  the  balance  handed 
ver  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Yearly  Meeting. 

"  The  expenditures  for  keeping  up  the  supply 
t  books,  &c.,  for  the  Store,  has  been  $546.50, 
lade  up  as  follows:  For  printing,  102.71;  for 
aper,  $197.03;  for  binding,  $179.61;  for  the 
urchase  of  books,  $67.15. 

"  One  hundred  and  fifty-six  volumes  and  forty- 
ae  pamphlets  have  been  presented,  during  the 
ear,  to  the  following  Libraries  : 

"  'o  Friends'  Libraries  in  Iowa,  Kansas, 
Minnesota  and  Wisconsin, 
0  a  Library  of  the  Baptists,  West 

Phila.,  

0  Southwark  Library,  Phila., 
'  Greenwood     "      Columbia  Co., 

Pa.,  

0  the  Library  of  the  Baptist  Histori- 
cal Society,  Phila.,  . 
0  a  Friends'  Library  in  Western 
Penna.,  ..... 
0  the  Library  of  th^  Coloured  House 
Phila  
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"  Besides  the  works  thus  disposed  of,  there  were 
iven  to  Friends  and  others  in  limited  circum- 
j  ;ances,  thirty-one  volumes  and  seven  pamphlets; 
fjj  )  serious  inquirers  of  different  denominations, 
j„ji  )rty-two  volumes  and  twenty-three  pamphlets;  to 
rofessed  ministers  of  other  religious  societies, 
;ven  volumes ;  to  Friends  residing  in  Michigan, 
fty  volumes ;  to  Friends  near  Muucy,  Pa.,  twenty- 
□e  volumes  and  ten  pamphlets  ;  to  a  Friend  re- 
ding in  Easton,  Pa.,  thirteen  volumes  and  eight 
amphlets;  to  a  Friend  residing  in  Illinois,  three 
olumes  and  five  pamphlets;  to  Friends  and  pro- 
jlJji  jssors  in  or  near  Ceres,  McKean  County,  Penna., 
g,  iventy-nine  volumes  and  twenty-eight  pamphlets; 
,(l  )  Friends  removing  from  North  Carolina  to  In- 
iana,  four  volumes.  One  volume  in  the  French 
jjftnguage  was  sent  to  Port  au  Prince,  Hayti ; 

iventy-five  volumes  and  five  pamphlets  were  placed 
■jll  1  the  State  Prison  at  Trenton,  N.  J. ;  thirteen 
olumes  and  seventy  pamphlets  have  been  distri- 
uted  in  other  places,  some  of  them  not  particu- 
irly  designated;  and  twelve  volumes  were  placed 
1  a  boarding-house  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
"Acknowledgments  have  been  received  from 
I  everal  of  those  to  whom  books  have  been  pre- 
euted ;  some  expressive  of  thankfulness  for  the 
ift,  and  some,  of  the  gratification  and  instruction 
erived  from  the  perusal  of  the  works ;  one  say- 
Qg,  they  '  have  been  to  me  a  fountain  of  the  best 
nowledge,  such  as  I  never  got  hold  of  before  ' 
Ve  think  there  is  an  increasing  desire  manifested 
ly  many  among  other  religious  denominations,  to 
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read  the  writings  of  Friends,  and  become  better 
acquainted  with  their  principles  and  practices. 
It  may  not  be  unseasonable,  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, to  reiterate  the  belief  expressed  in  some  of 
our  former  reports,  that  great  advantage  would  re- 
sult to  the  members  individually  and  to  the  So- 
ciety, were  they  more  fully  and  generally  familiar 
with  the  writings  of  Friends,  living  in  different 
periods  since  the  rise  of  the  Society,  setting  forth 
its  faith,  approved  by  it  and  published  un'der  its 
authority.  While  Friends  have  always  acknow- 
ledged the  truth  of  the  declaration  contained  in 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  that  they  '  are  given  by  in- 
spiration of  God,  and  are  profitable  for  doctrine, 
for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruction  in  right- 
eousness,' and  asserted  that  whatsoever  is  con- 
trary to  their  testimony  may  justly  be  rejected  as 
false,  tbey  have  not  failed  to  make  fully  known 
what  they  believe  to  be,  and  how  they  understand 
the  truths  relating  toman's  salvation,  recorded  in 
them.  They  have  also  repeatedly  published  to 
the  world  their  approbation  of  certain  works  pre- 
pared by  members,  especially  some  written  by 
those  who  were  eminently  instrumental  in  first 
gathering  the  Society,  as  George  Fox,  William 
Penn,  R.  Barclay,  I.  Penington,  &c.,  defining 
and  illustrating  the  doctrines  which  we  hold  as 
being  in  accordance  with  the  scriptures,  and  which 
the  Society  must  ever  maintain  as  the  unchange- 
able truth.  It  is  therefore  of  no  little  importance 
that  these  and  other  similar  works  should  be 
widely  diffused  among,  and  generally  read  by  our 
members;  and  it  was  to  promote  and  facilitate 
this,  that  the  Book  Store  was  opened  and  is  kept 
up. 

"  Since  our  last  Report,  'A  Selection  from  the 
Letters  and  Papers  of  the  late  John  Barchiy'  has 
been  stereotyped  and  published ;  the  second  part 
of '  Memorials  of  Deceased  Friends,'  and  '  Reasons 
for  the  Necessity  of  Silent  Waiting,'  by  Mary 
Brook,  are  now  in  the  printer's  hands,  and  will 
shortly  be  ready  for  sale.  The  variety  of  books 
and  the  stock  on  hand  have  been  considerably  in- 
creased, and  the  works  are  supplied  at  little  more 
cost  than  sufficient  to  pay  the  actual  expenditure 
for  them. 

'*  On  behalf  of  the  Committee. 

Nathan  Kite, 
Charles  Evans." 

Philadelphia,  4th  mo.  14th,  1864. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

"As  Little  Children." 
Said  my  little  friend  Charlie,  a  thoughtful  faced 
six-year-old  one  day,  as  we  were  talking  about 
"going  swimming"  and  its  dangers,  "I'm  not 
afraid  or  alarmed  when  I'm  in  my  father's  care, 
and  I  needn't  be."  What  a  text  it  was  for  a 
thought-sermon  as  we  rode  on  through  the  quiet 
country,  with  its  broad  farms  dotted  with  happy 
homes,  and  its  frost-dyed  forests  radiant  in  the 
still  golden  autumn  atmosphere.  All  was  so 
clothed  with  peace  "  as  with  a  garment,"  and  the 
rich  blessing  from  above  was  so  evidently  spread 
abroad,  that  it  seemed  strange  to  feel  a  mingling 
unrest,  a  sense  of  sin  and  suffering  oppressing- the 
spirit,  a  cry  for  help  arising  almost  instead  of 
thanksgiving,  and  a  doubt  for  the  future  of  our 
bleeding  country  falling  as  a  cloud  on  the  outward 
beauty. 

How  like  the  touch  of  a  cool  hand  on  a  fevered 
brow  were  the  words  of  the  little  child  so  full  of 
child-like  faith  :  "I  needn't  be  afraid  when  I'm 
in  my  father's  care  !"  If  He  who  has  all  power  iu 
heaven  and  on  earth  is  our  Father,  why  should  we 
fear?  He  sees  the  end  from  the  beginning,  and 
even  this  terrible  scourge  of  war  is  subject  unto 
Him. 


Let  our  wills,  our  hopes,  our  fears,  our  sense  of 
error,  our  doubting  disquiet,  all  be  subject  unto 
His  unerring  will,  and  something  of  that  patience, 
whose  perfect  work  is  peace,  will  fall  on  our  trou- 
ble as  the  shade  of  evening  on  a  sultry  day.  If 
we  but  measure  the  deep  sweet  meaning  of  the 
words  "become  as  little  children,"  we  will  cease 
to  beat  against  the  prison  bars  of  circumstances. 
We  cannot  rest  where  much  care  or  anxiety  is  on 
our  own  shoulders,  but  let  some  one  more ^jjong, 
more  efficient,  take  that  to  which  we  were  unequal, 
and  how  exquisite  the  relief!  Yet  may  we  have 
something  to  do  as  helpers  where  we  were  useless 
as  managers. 

To  become  as  little  children  implies  something 
added  to  the  perfection  of  trust  and  reliance  :  it 
implies  unquestioning  submission,  unhesitating 
obedience,  and  that  resignation  I  lately  heard  de- 
scribed by  a  little  girl,  as  "  Not  to  want  to  have  it 
any  different  if  we  could."  Such  a  "  child's  state," 
proceeding  not  from  absence  of  self-will  alone,  but 
from  the  presence  of  the  will  of  the  Father,  must 
indeed  give  a  hidden  meaning  to  every  permitted 
event,  as  being  in  some  sense  manifestations  of 
His  will  for  the  discipline  of  souls.  Wisely  and 
truly  did  Charlie  say,  and  may  we  all  unite  there- 
in, I'm  not  afraid,  when  I'm  in  my  Father's 
care." 

Fourth  month. 


Notes  on  the  Animals  of  Ceylon. 

Cohra  de  C'apeUo. — The  cobra  de  capello  is 
the  only  one  exhibited  by  the  itinerant  snake 
charmers ;  and  the  accuracy  of  Davy's  conjecture, 
that  they  control  it,  not  by  extracting  its  fangs, 
but  by  courageously  availing  themselves  of  its 
accustomed  timidity  and  extreme  reluctance  to 
use  its  fatal  weapons,  received  a  painful  confirma- 
tion during  my  residence  ip  Ceylon,  by  the  death 
of  one  of  these  performers,  whom  his  audience  had 
provoked  to  attempt  some  unaccustomed  famili- 
arity with  the  cobra;  it  bit  him  on  the  wrist,  and 
he  expired  the  same  evening.  The  hill  near 
Kandy,  on  which  the  official  residences  of  the 
Governor  and  Colonial  Secretary  had  been  built, 
is  covered  in  many  places  with  the  deserted  nests 
of  the  white  ants,  and  these  are  the  favourite  re- 
treats of  the  sluggish  and  spiritless  cobra,  which 
watches  from  their  apertures  the  toads  and  lizards 
on  which  it  preys.  Here,  when  I  have  repeatedly 
come  upon  them,  their  only  impulse  was  con- 
cealment. 

Wolf,  in  hia  Life  and  Adventures  in  Ceylon, 
mentions  that  rat  snakes  were  often  so  domesti- 
cated by  the  natives,  as  to  feed  at  their  table. 
He  says :  "  I  once  saw  an  example  of  this  in  the 
house  of  a  native.  It  being  meal  time,  he  called 
his  snake,  whicli*  immediately  came  forth  from 
the  roof  under  which  he  and  I  were  sitting.  Ho 
gave  it  victuals  from  his  own  dish,  which  the 
snake  took  of  itself  from  off  a  fig-leaf  that  was  laid 
for  it,  and  ate  along  with  its  host.  When  it  had 
eaten  its  fill,  he  gave  it  a  kiss  and  bade  it  go  to 
its  hole." 

Since  the  above  was  written.  Major  Skinner, 
writing  to  me  12tli  December,  1858,  mentions  the 
still  more  remarkable  case  of  the  domestication  of 
the  cobra  de  capello  in  Ceylon.  "  Did  you  ever 
hear,"  he  says,  "  of  tame  cobras  being  kept  and 
domesticated  about  a  house,  going  in  and  out  at 
pleasure,  and  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  in- 
mates? In  one  family,  near  Negombo,  cobras  are 
kept  as  protectors,  in  the  place  of  dogs,  by  a 
wealthy  man,  who  has  always  large  sums  of  money 
in  his  house.  But  this  is  not  a  solitary  case  of 
the  kind.  I  heard  it  only  the  other  day,  but  from 
undoubtedly  good  authority.    The  snakes  glide 
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about  the  house,  a  terror  to  thieves,  but  never 
attempting  to  harm  the  inmates." 

I'amboo  Kaloo,  or  snake-stone. — On  one  occa- 
sion, in  March,  1864,  a  friend  of  mine  was  riding 
with  some  other  civil  officers  of  the  government, 
along  a  jungle  path  in  the  vicinity  of  Bintenne, 
when  they  saw  one  of  two  Tamils,  who  were  ap- 
proaching them,  suddenly  dart  into  the  forest  and 
return  holding  in  both  hands  a  cobra  de  capello, 
which  he  had  seized  by  the  head  and  tail.  He 
called  to  his  companion  for  assistance  to  place  it 
in  their  covered  basket,  but,  in  doing  this,  he 
handled  it  so  inexpertly,  that  it  seized  him  by  the 
finger,  and  retained  its  hold  for  a  few  seconds,  as  if 
unable  to  retract  its  fangs.  The  blood  flowed, 
and  intense  pain  appeared  to  follow  almost  imme- 
diately ;  but  with  all  expedition,  the  friend  of  the 
sufferer  undid  his  waist-cloth,  and  took  from  it 
two  snake-stones,  each  of  the  size  of  a  small  al- 
mond, intensely  black  and  highly  polished,  though 
of  an  extremely  light  substance.  These  he  applied 
one  to  each  wound  inflicted  by  the  teeth  of  the 
serpent,  to  which  the  stones  attached  themselves 
closely,  the  blood  that  oozed  from  the  bites  beint 
rapidly  imbibed  by  the  porous  texture  of  the  arti 
cle  applied.  The  stones  adhered  tenaciously  for 
three  or  four  minutes,  the  wounded  man's  com- 
panion in  the  meanwhile  rubbing  his  arm  down- 
wards from  the  shoulder  towards  the  fingers.  At 
length  the  snake-stones  dropped  off  of  their  own 
accord;  the  suffering  appeared  to  have  subsided  ; 
he  twisted  his  fingers  till  the  joints  cracked,  and 
went  on  his  way  without  concern.  Whilst  this 
had  been  going  on,  another  Indian  of  the  party, 
who  had  come  up,  took  from  his  bag  a  small  piece 
of  white  wood,  which  resembled  a  root,  and  passed 
it  gently  near  the  head  of  the  cobra,  which  the 
latter  immediately  inclined  close  to  the  ground  ; 
he  then  lifted  the  snake  without  hesitation,  and 
coiled  it  into  a  circle  at  the  bottom  of  his  basket. 

As  to  the  snake-stone  itself,  I  submitted  one  to 

—  Faraday,  and  he  has  communicated  to  me  as 
the  result  of  his  analysis,  his  belief  that  it  is  a 
piece  of  charred  bone  which  has  been  filled  with 
blood,  perhaps,  several  times,  and  then  carefully 
charred  again.  The  probability  is  that  the  animal 
charcoal,  when  instantaneously  applied,  may  be 
sufficiently  porous  and  absorbent  to  extract  the 
venom  from  the  recent  wound,  together  with  a 
portion  of  the  blood,  before  it  has  had  time  to  be 
carried  into  the  system  ;  and  that  the  blood  which 

—  Faraday  detected  in  tl-ie  specimen  submitted 
to  him,  was  that  of  the  Indian  on  whose  person 
the  effect  was  exhibited  on  the  occasion  to  which 
my  informant  was  an  eye  witness. —  Tennent's 
Ccyhm. 

For  "The  Friend." 

I  haTeChoien  Thee  in  the  Farntce  of  Afriiction. 

That  "  man  is  born  to  trouble,"  seems  to  have 
been  the  testimony  and  experience  of  all  the  faith- 
ful, whose  record  has  been  left  behind  them  for 
our  instruction  ;  and  in  none,  perhaps,  is  this 
more  fully  and  strikingly  set  forth,  than  in  the 
writings  of  Sarah  Grubb  ;  who  declared,  that 
"Tribulations  are  undoubtedly  the  lot  of  all  who 
are  seeking  to  follow  their  Lord  and  Master  in  the 
regeneration;  but  lie  who  knows  what  they  stand 
in  need  of,  in  his  own  due  and  appointed  time 
reveals  to  them  His  consolations ;  if  tiiey  are  will- 
ing to  dive  deep  enough  for  them  ;  for  it  is  in 
the  deeps,  that  wonders  are  seen,  and  pearls 
procured." 

And  again  she  writes,  no  doubt  from  living  ex- 
perience ;  "  Yes,  I  do  know  your  path,  and  that  it 
is  a  tribulated  one  :  may  you  run  your  race  therein 
with  patience  ;  for  tribulation  workcth  patience, 
patience  experience,  and  experience  hope,  and 


hope  maketh  not  ashamed,  because  the  love  of 
God,  {and  not  of  ourselves,)  is  shed  abroad  in  our 
hearts.  Here  is  a  foundation,  which  the  gates  of 
hell  cannot  prevail  against,  and  which,  as  we  keep 
to  it,  will  preserve  us  from  being  soon  shaken  in 
mind,  or  troubled  with  those  changeable  things 
which,  in  the  course  of  our  pilgrimage,  may  be- 
fal  us." 

"  I  seem,  at  times,"  says  she,  "  more  and  more 
encompassed  with  doubts  and  fears ;  faith  is  often 
deeply  tried,  and  such  depressions  for  a  little  while 
come  over  me,  that  conscious  of  having  ventured, 
at  the  call,  to  walk  on  the  sea,  and  the  supporting 
evidence  withdrawn,  my  secret  cry  resembles  that 
of  poor  Peter's,  when  he  said,  '  Save,  Lord,  or  I 
perish.'  "  And  again  :  "  It  is  a  very  low  time 
with  me.  There  are  few,  I  believe,  that  need 
such  baptisms  as  myself,  and  therefore  it  is  no 
doubt  best  for  me  to  bear  them  as  quietly  and 
profitably  as  I  can." 

Of  the  trying  seasons  of  spiritual  desertion  she 
says,  that  "  when  the  Bridegroom  of  souls  with- 
draws himself  then  the  children  of  the  bride- 
chamber  cannot  but  fast  and  mourn  ;  but  they 
must  learn  to  endure  hardness,  and  to  bear  such 
dispensations  with  christian  fortitude,  in  that  hope 
which  anchors  the  soul  on  the  invisible  Rock  of 
ages;"  for  said  she,  "that  which  is  seen  is  not 
hope;  and  therefore  remamber  that  this  is  the 
season  wherein  thy  confidence  in  Almighty  help, 
thy  faith,  patience,  and  fervent  charity,  are  to  be 
tried  :  rather  than  when  the  Bridegroom  is  obvi- 
ously with  thee,  when  thou  canst  not  fail  to 
rejoice." 

At  another  time,  in  speaking  of  her  suffering. 


of  the  strong  root  of  self  that  makes  hard  things 
harder,  and  bitter  things  bitterer;  while  it  is  the 
undoubted  and  peculiar  blessedness  of  that  power 
that  drives  out  self,  to  make  hard  things  easy  atd 
bitter  things  sweet. 
Fourth  month. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

heeler  on  the  Holy  Scriptares. 

[They]  are  a  blessing  invaluable,  for  which  wo 
cannot  be  thankful  enough  :  but  they  are  a  sealed- 
book,  until  our  understanding  is  opened  by  the 
same  Holy  Spirit,  which  inspired  those  holy 
men  who  gave  them  forth;  even  the  followers 
of  our  Lord,  when  He  was  upon  the  earth, 
could  not  understand  them,  until  their  under- 
standings were  opened  by  Him.  Without  Him 
we  can  do  nothing.  The  Jews  had  the  scrip- 
tures; and  yet  they  were  the  enemies  of  Him, 
of  whom  they  so  faithfully  testify  ;  they  felt 
themselves  secure,  and  thought  they  had  in  them 
eternal  life  ;  but  what  said  the  Prince  of  life, — 
"  Search  the  scriptures,  for  in  them  ye  think  ye 
have  eternal  life ;  and  they  are  they  which  testify 
of  me  :  but  ye  will  not  come  unto  me  that  ye 
might  have  life."  So  that  though  they  are  an 
inestimable  gift  out  of  the  divine  treasury,  be- 
stowed upon  man  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  for  his 
greatest  outward  heavenly  comfort,  to  strengthen 
his  hope  in  the  promises  of  God,  of  life  eternal  1 
through  that  Saviour,  who  is  Christ  the  Lord,  and  ' 
are  "  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correc- 
tion, for  instruction  in  righteousness,  that  the  man 
of  God  may  be  made  perfect,  thoroughly  furnished 
unto  every  good  work  ;"  and  although  they  are 


she  says,  "  My  present  afiiiction  hath  gained  great  able  to  make  wise  unto  salvation,  it  is  only 


ascendency  over  my  mind,  so  that  1  seem  fast 
losing  my  hold  and  sense  of  Him  that  is  invisible ; 
and  remembering  some  past  exercise  when  I 
was  in  danger  of  losing  the  best  life,  I  am  ready 
to  say  with  mournful  Jeremiah,  'Cause  me  not  to 
return  to  Jonathan's  house,  lest  I  die  there.'  I 
am  left  to  such  a  sense  of  my  own  wretchedness, 
that  even  the  grasshopper,  or  things  comparable 
to  it,  are  become  a  burden." 

To  some  suffering,  weary  traveller,  in  the  tribu- 
lated way  of  regeneration,  who  may  be  led  to  view 
the  trials  of  their  path  as  peculiar  to  themselves, 
it  may  afford  some  little  encouragement,  to  find 
that  even  the  chosen  vessels  in  the  Lord's  house, 
have  ever  had  to  suffer  and  endure  the  turning  of 
his  holy  hand  upon  them,  and  the  hiding  of  his 
face  from  them ;  wherein  they  may  often  have 
been  led  to  conclude  their  day  of  heavenly  visita- 
tion past  and  gone  forever.  But  what  saith  the 
Scriptures  ?  "  In  my  wrath,  for  a  small  moment 
I  hid  my  face  from  thee,  but  with  great  mercies 
will  I  gather  thee."  In  patience  therefore,  let 
us  seek  to  possess  our  souls,  waiting  all  our  ap- 
pointed time  until  our  change  may  come. 


For  "The  Friend." 

"That  which  robs  death  of  its  sting,  robs  life 
of  its  bitterness."  Although  many,  contemplating 
it  afar  off,  may  readily  acknowledge,  "assuredly 
this  tkoii/d  be  so;"  only  they  who  have  felt  the 
marvellous  power  of  true  religion  to  reconcile  the 
lesser  as  well  as  the  greater  ills  of  life,  can  answer 
from  the  heart,  heartily,  "  Yea,  it  docs  this  also." 
But  only  he  who  yields  all,  receives  all ;  only  that 
soul  which  in  every  dispensation  can  say  "  Even 
so.  Father,  for  so  it  seemeth  good  in  Thy  sight,"  is 
fitted  to  be  a  sharer  in  that  sense  of  good.  For 
the  will  of  the  Master  finds  room  only  in  that 
heart  whose  own  will  is  slain  and  cast  out. 

It  is  want  of  perfect  faith  in  the  love  and  wis- 
don 


"  through  faith  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus,"  of 
whom  they  so  abundantly  testify  from  their  earli- 
est pages.  And  yet,  if  we  could  repeat  them 
from  the  beginning  of  Genesis  to  the  end  of  the 
Revelations,  they  cannot  save  our  soul,  nor  blot 
out  one  sin.  But  they  direct  us  unto  Him,  unto 
whom  all  power  in  heaven  and  earth  is  given  ; 
who  only  hath  the  words  of  eternal  life ;  who  is 
Himself  that  eternal  life.  To  Him,  then,  we 
must  go  to  be  saved  ;  in  Him  we  must  believe  ; 
to  His  Holy  Spirit  in  our  hearts  we  must  turn, 
whose  light  shineth  in  all.  *  *  * 
Behold  then  the  blessedness  of  those,  who  know 
the  Lord  for  themselves  ;  who  have  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ 
whom  he  hath  sent,  by  believing  in  the  power  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  sitting  under  its  heavenly! 
teachings  : — "  this  is  life  eternal.' 


Tunnel  Under  the  31ersfy. — It  is  proposed  to' 
construct  a  tunnel  beneath  the  Mersey,  from  Birk- ' 
enhead  to  Liverpool.    The  traffic  is  to  be  carried 
on  rails  worked  by  locomotives,  thereby  welding 
the  broken  link  in  the  chain  of  railway  comniuni- 1  [I" 
cation  between  Lancashire  and  Cheshire.  The 
ength  of  the  proposed  tunnel  will  be  3,400  yards, 
the  estimated  cost  £400,000,  allowing  £75  per 
lineal  yard  for  the  shore  portion,  and  £175  per 
yard  for  the  river  portion.     The  length  of  the 
two  descending  planes  would  be  only  1,700  yards 
at  about  1  in  40,  and  the  trains,  worked  by  loco- 
motives, would  produce  in  descending  and  ascend- 
ing a  compensating  effect. 


THE  FRIEND. 

FIFTH  MONTH  14,  18C4. 


There  need  he  no  question  raised  respecting  the 
and  power  of  our  God,  that  causes  much  of  lobligation  resting  upon  all  christians,  as  a  general 


our  disquiet  and  restlessness.    It  is  the  presence '  rule,  to  alleviate  and  succor  those  who  are  suffer- ' 
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ing  and  destitute,  and  who  being  brought  within 
the  sphere  of  our  personal  ministration  and  influ- 
ence, appeal  to  us  for  aid  in  their  distress.  The 
golden  rule  applies  under  such  circumstances,  and 
should  be  obeyed. 

But  where  a  system,  which  we  believe  to  be 
Jirectly  opposed  to  the  commands  of  Christ,  is 
kept  up  by  those  who  have  not  submitted  to  wear 
liis  cross,  and  tbousands  fall  victims  in  carrying 
I  out;  some  filling  bloody  grav,es,  and  others  suf- 
■feriug  in  health,  by  grievous  wounds  and  sickness  ; 
nd  the  latter  appeal  to  those  who  cannot  counten- 
nce  the  system  because  of  its  incompatibility  with 
he  whole  spirit  and  requirements  of  Christianity, 
extend  aid  and  comfort  to  them,  in  order  to 
nable  them  to  go  on  in  the  same  course  that  has 
rought  them  into  suffering,  it  requires  care,  while 
triving  to  have  our  hearts  kept  open  with  com- 
assion  for  them,  not  to  allow  our  sympathy  and 
enevolence  to  betray  us  into  a  course  that  is  vir- 
ualiy  a  participation  in  their  wrong  doing. 
Friends  are  fully  convinced  that  war,  under 
hatever  phase  it  may  present  itself,  is  unchris- 
ian  and  wicked;  therefore  they  cannot,  con-^is- 
ently,  do  anything  to  promote  it,  or  to  assist  in 
larrying  it  on.  They  cannot  pay  taxes  levied  for 
,he  express  purposes  of  war;  even  though  such 
axes  may  be  specifically  devoted  to  the  preserva- 
jion  and  improvement  of  the  sanitary  condition  of 
he  army;  much  less,  therefore,  can  they  volun- 
arily  bestow  their  substance  for  the  same  purpose : 
hough  they  must  willingly  give  the  needful  time 
|nd  means  to  relieve  the  sufferings  of  their  fellow 
eings  who  are  brought  immediately  under  their 
otice  and  care,  and  require  their  help  and  skill, 
et  they  cannot  consistently  serve  the  Grovcrn- 
ent  in  the  capacity  of  army  and  hospital  sur- 
|eon ;  as  thereby  they  would  give  their  sanction 
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nd  support  to  the  cruel  and  anti-christian  system 
f  war;  the  arbitrament  of  the  murderous  sword 
settle  questions  of  right  and  wrong. 
At  the  present  time  there  is  no  little  excitement 
the  public  mind  in  relation  to  "sanitary  fairs;" 
nd  great  efforts  are  ijjaking  in  Philadelphia,  and 
In  the  States  of  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey  and 
elaware,  to  enlist  every  class  of  citizens,  and 
[jvery  kind  of  occupation  which  can  contribute  to 
well  the  proceeds  of  one  that  is  to  be  held  in  this 
lity  in  the  next  month.  The  object  is  the  collection 
if  funds,  by  another  mcde  than  taxation,  for  the 
[uccor  and  comfort  of  wounded  and  sick  soldiers ; 
hat  is  to  raise  money  by  voluntary  contributions, 
aid  in  prosecuting  the  war. 
Fairs  have  become  the  fashionable  mode  for 
btaining  money  for  various  objects.    In  almost 
very  respect,  as  they  are  generally  conducted,  we 
link  them  obnoxious  to  grave  objections,  let 
Iheir  ostensible  purpose  be  what  it  may.  They 
ply  either  a  doubt,  on  the  part  of  their  pro- 
rietors,  of  the  intrinsic  worthiness  of  the  objects 
r  which  they  are  got  up,  or  a  supposed  absence 
f  benevolence  and  generosity  in  those  whose  help 
sought,  and  a  consequent  necessity  to  appeal  to 
eir  pockets,  through  their  vanity,  their  rivalry, 
their  ostentatious  prodigality.    Any  one  who 
Ibserves  the  character  of  the  different  appeals 
ade,  and  the  incongruous  sources  from  which 
ibute  is  asked  and  accorded,  may  readily  see 
lat  this  contemplated  "sanitary  fair"  will  be 
ighly  objectionable  on  these  grounds,  if  no  other 
But  we  are  willing  to  leave  this  part  of  the  sub- 
bet,  to  those  who  are  desirous  to  resort  to  such 
leasures  for  obtaining  the  pecuniary  means  to  ef- 
ct  the  charitable  ends  they  have  in  view.  Our 
resent  object  is  simply  to  remind  our  readers  that 
f  we  act  consistently  with  the  religious  profes 


to  do  with  this  projected  fair.  The  responsibility 
resting  upon  us  in  this  time  of  strife  and  carnage, 
is  great;  and  we  are  all  loudly  called  on,  to  do 
nothing  that  compromises  the  precious  christian 
testimony  to  peace  and  good  will  enjoined  by  the 
gospel,  or  that  may  be  construed  into  a  willing- 
ness to  encourage  others  to  engage  in  contending 
with  and  killing  their  fellow  beings,, while  we  de- 
clare that  we  believe  such  conduct  to  be  anti- 
christian  and  cruel.  We  are  bound  to  cherish 
christian  charity  towards  those  who  have  not  yet 
had  their  spiritual  vision  so  cleared  as  to  see  the 
wickedness  and  folly  of  war,  and  we  are  also  bound 
to  have  pity  on  all  the  afflicted ;  but  it  behooves 
all  Friends  to  be  constantly  on  their  guard,  lest, 
while  nurturing  those  feelings  of  christian  tender- 
ness and  love  towards  our  fellow  men  that  become 
the  children  of  the  common,  compassionate  Father 
of  us  all,  we  be  betrayed  into  anything  that  will 
wound  our  soul's  true  peace  ;  tend  to  uphold  the 
sway  of  him  who  was  a  murderer  from  the  begin- 
ning, and  consequently  obstruct  the  spread  of  the 
peaceful  reign  and  kingdom  of  the  Messiah. 

We  must  feel  deeply  the^deplorable  sufferings 
through  which  our  beloved  country  is  passing,  and 
fervently  desire  that  it  may  please  the  Almighty 
to  destroy  the  spirit  of  rebellion  and  anarchy,  and 
restore  the  whole  land  under  the  jurisdiction  and 
protection  of  the  excellent  government  it  has  here- 
tofore enjoyed;  but  let  us  at  no  time  forget,  that 
the  horrible  war  which  is  being  waged,  though 
initiated  by  a  wicked  rebellion,  is  proved,  by  its 
origin  in  the  lusts  of  man's  unregenerate  heart, 
by  the  awful  atrocities  accompanying  it,  and  the 
dreadful  demoralization  resulting  from  its  pre- 
sence, to  be,  equally  with  any  other,  contrary  to 
the  commands  of  Christ,  and  the  spirit  of  gentle- 
ness and  love  with  which  all  his  obedient  disci- 
ples are  clothed.  The  sincere  advocates  of  peace 
cannot,  therefore,  countenance  or  connive  at  it  in 
any  way.  Their  path  of  duty  is  plain  and  clear, 
and  we  hope  that  none  in  profession  with  us  will 
allow  the  sophistries  of  misguided  advocates,  the 
promptings  of  a  false  patriotism,  or  the  longings 
of  an  improper  curiosity  to  induce  them  to  take 
part  in,  or  show  countenance  to  the  approaching 
extravagant  exhibition,  or  any  other  "  fair"  pro- 
jected for  the  promotion  of  the  means  to  prosecute 
this  sanguinary  contest. 


during  this  season,  be  equal  to  that  regained  last 
year,  there  will  be  a  greatly  increased  number  of 
fugitives  from  slavery  thrown  upon  the  charity  of 
the  North.  To  provide  for  this  destitute  multitude 
of  oppressed  and  helpless  men,  women  and  children  j 
to  meet  them  as  far  as  possible  with  clothing  and 
supplies,  is  the  object  of  the  Association  ;  and  in 
order  to  be  prepared  in  time  against  the  inclement 
weather  of  the  next  fall  and  winter,  active  and 
extended  measures  must  be  early  commenced  and 
continued  through  the  intervening  summer  and 
autumn.  The  Executive  Committee  gratefully  ac- 
knowledge the  assistance  extended  to  them  during 
the  few  months  of  pressing  and  sudden  need  last 
winter,  thus  enabling  them  to  forward  over  22,000 
made-up  garments,  and  they  are  now  encouraged  to 
make  another  appeal  to  all  who  have  heard  this  cry 
of  suffering  raised  from  so  many  points  in  the 
Southern  States.  Much,  in  the  aggregate,  can 
be  done  by  the  efforts  of  individuals  and  compa- 
nies of  Friends  during  the  months  of  summer  and 
autumn;  and  the  object  of  this  appeal  is,  to  urge 
all  those  who  so  kindly  assisted  the  Committee  last 
winter,  to  renew  their  co-operation  now,  that  ,  the 
clothing  may  be  ready  in  time;  as  it  is  known, 
that  a  number  of  these  poor  creatures  perished 
during  the  extremely  cold  weather  of  last  winter, 
for  the  want  of  suitable  clothing,  while  that  made 
by  our  own  and  other  societies  was  on  the  way, 
detained  by  ice  and  other  unavoidable  causes. 
To  prevent  this  from  occurring  again,  th«y  call  the 
attention  of  Friends  to  the  subject  at  an  early 
day  ;  and  since  the  successful  working  of  the  As- 
sociation has  now  btcome  assured,  and  the  facts 
set  forth  in  their  published  reports  prove  that  their 
efforts  so  far  have  resulted  in  alleviating  much 
suffering,  the  Executive  Committee  trust,  that  as 
the  need  for  assistance  still  remains  so  great, 
many  who  may  not  yet  have  taken  part  in  the 
work,  will  also  be  induced  to  give  them  their 
aid. 

"The  Clothing  Committee,  have  now  on  hand 
a  large  amount  of  cut-out  material  ready  for  sew- 
ing, which  they  will  forward,  free  of  expense,  to 
Friends  and  others. 

"  Application  for  the  same  can  be  made,  and 
the  made-up  clothing  to  be  returned,  to  No.  501 
Cherry  street,  Philadelphia,  up  stairs." 


We  invite  the  attention  of  the  readers  of  "  The 
Friend,"  to  the  following  notice,  issued  by  the 
Executive  Board  of  Friends'  Association  of  Phil- 
adelphia and  its  vicinity,  for  the  Relief  of  Colour- 
ed Freedmen.  There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt, 
that  all  that  can  be  done  by  Friends  during  the 
time  that  will  elapse  before  the  next  cold  season 
sets  in,  will  fall  short  of  furnishing  an  adequate 
supply  for  the  wants  which  will  then  press  upon 
those  poor  people.  The  Board  is  actively  engaged 
in  furnishing  the  means  for  education  and  agri- 
cultural labour,  and  is  desirous  to  lay  up  a  supply 
of  ready-made  clothing,  so  as  to  be  prepared  to 
meet  the  demand  which  will  doubtless  be  made 
on  them,  as  the  liberated  slaves  come  flocking 
within  the  lines  of  the  Union  armies. 

"  We  desire  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
readers  of  '  The  Friend,'  the  duties  devolving 
upon  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Friends' 
Association  of  Philadelphia  and  its  vicinity,  for 
the  Relief  of  Coloured  Freedmen,  during  the 
coming  season ;  to  the  successful  performance  of 
which,  it  is  necessary  that  the  Committee  should 

of  all  Friends  inter- 


have  the  liberal  co-operai.ion 

csted  in  this  benevolent  work.    There  can  be  but 
ion,  we  as  Friends, "^make  before  the  world,  we  [little  doubt,  that  should  the  area  of  country  re 


The  Report  of  the  Executive  Board  of  the 
Friends'  Association  of  Philadelphia  and  its  vi- 
cinity, for  the  Relief  of  Coloured  Freedmen,  which 
was  read  at  their  Annual  Meeting  on  the  18th 
ult.,  has  been  published  in  pamphlet  form,  and 
forwarded  to  those  members  of  our  Yearly  Meet- 
ing whose  names  have  been  furnished  to  the  Com- 
mktee  on  Publication.  If  any  other  Friends 
should  wish  to  have  a  copy  sent  to  them  by  mail, 
they  will  please  forward  their  address  to 

A.  M.  KlMBER, 
No.  26  South  ©elaware  Avenue. 

Philadelphia,  Fifth  month  9th,  1864. 


lau  neither  directly  nor  indirectly,  have  anything 'stored  to  the  control  of  the  national  government 


Spinning  VheeU  for  Freedmen. 

Application  has  been  made  to  the  Executive 
Board  of  Friends'  Freedmen's  Relief  Association 
for  spinning  wheels  for  the  coloured  women,  many 
of  whom  understand  how  to  use  them,  and  can  in 
this  way  earn  a  livelihood.  One  of  the  teachers 
writes  to  a  member,  "  '  Couldn't  you  get  me  a 
wheel  ?  If  you  would  only  give  me  a  wheel  you 
would  make  my  fortune,'  has  again  and  again 
come  from  the  lips  of  earnest,  honest  women,  who 
had  rather  work  than  beg." 

Believing  that  many  Friends  in  the  country 
may  have  spinning  wheels  about  their  houses 
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which  they  no  longer  use,  we  would  be  glad  to 
receive  and  forward  them  to  the  freed  paople. 

Those  sent  should  be  perfect  in  all  essential 
parts,  and  delivered  at  No.  501  Cherry  street, 
Philadelphia,  (up-stairs.) 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

Foreign. — News  from  Europe  to  the  28th  ult.  The 
pirate  Alabama  put  into  Cape  Towu,  Africa,  for  coal  and 
supplies,  on  the  20th  of  3d  month.  Capt.  Semraes,  the 
commander,  stated  that  the  Alabama  had  destroyed  seven 
ships  during  her  cruise  in  the  Indian  seas.  He  estimates 
the  damage  to  citizens  of  the  United  States  at  five  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  A  conference  of  all  the  accredited 
plenipotentiaries  had  met  in  London.  It  was  believed 
that  no  decision  had  yet  been  adopted  on  the  armistice 
question.  The  Memorial  Diplomatique  says.  Lord  Claren- 
don returned  to  England  having  formally  engaged  to 
support  energetically  the  demand  which  the  French  re- 
presentative made  at  the  first  sitting  of  the  Conference. 
France  and  England  are  mutually  bound  to  declare  war 
against  that  power  which  refuses  to  agree  to  a  truce. 
The  Prussian  forces  have  advanced  into  Jutland  and 
occupied  Horsens,  strengtheniug  the  batteries  in  Alsen's 
Sound.  In  the  Danubian  principalities,  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  passed  a  resolution  that  in  future  the  ministers 
shall  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  people  and  not 
to  the  prince.  In  the  London  market,  the  confederate 
loan  had  advanced  on  the  news  of  a  fresh  rise  in 
gold,  and  the  symptoms  of  a  disposition  on  the  part  of 
some  members  of  the  United  States  Congress  to  bring 
up  the  idea  of  acknowledging  the  Southern  Confederacy. 
United  States  loans  suffered  a  corresponding  decline. 
The  Liverpool  cotton  market  lirm  and  unchanged.  Bread- 
stulfs  quiet  and  steady.    Consols,  9 If. 

United  States. — Congress. — The  United  States  Senate 
has  passed  a  bill  appropriating  $300,000  for  the  erection 
of  buildings  for  the  branch  mint  at  San  Francisco,  and 
one  appropriating  $100,000  for  the  purpose  of  returning 
the  Navajoe  Indians  to  their  reservations  in  New  Mexico. 
The  Senate  has  also  passed  a  resolution  that  a  majority 
of  its  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum.  The  House 
of  Representatives  unanimously  passed  a  bill  increasing 
the  pay  of  soldiers  to  $16  per  month,  and  that  of  non- 
commissioned officers  in  proportion.  An  important  bill 
has  passed  the  House,  guaranteeing  a  republican  form 
of  government  to  ihe  States  who=e  governments  have 
been  overthrown  by  the  rebellion.  We  have  not  space 
to  notice  all  its  provisions.  One  of  them  declares  that 
involuntary  servitude  is  forever  prohibited,  and  the  freu- 
dom  of  all  persons  is  guaranteed  in  such  States;  and 
another  that  uo  debt  of  ihe  States,  or  confederate  debt 
created  by  or  under  the  sanction  of  the  usurping  power, 
shall  be  recognized  or  paid  by  the  Slates. 

Virginia. — This  Stale  is  again  the  theatre  of  vast  mili- 
tary operations.  On  the  2d  inst.  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac commenced  a  movement  southward,  which,  in  two 
or  three  days,  brought  on  a  conflict  with  the  great  rebel 
army  under  Gen.  Lee.  The  battles  wliich  took  place  on 
the  olh  and  6th  inst.,  were  fought  south  of  the  Hapidan 
in  the  wilderness  west  of  ChancellorviUe,  where  the 
Federal  array,  when  under  Hooker's  command,  suffered 
60  heavily.  The  desperate  and  protracted  contest  termi- 
nated in  the  retreat  of  the  rebels  towards  Richmond, 
followed  by  the  Union  forces.  The  losses  on  bulh  siiles 
are  reported  to  be  heavy — that  of  the  Federal  army  is 
estimated  at  not  less  than  10,0UU,  llie  rebel  loss  is  un- 
known, but  is  supposed  to  be  at  least  equally  great.  It 
is  stated  from  Washington,  that  this  s  uiguinary  conflict 
has  not  turned  General  Gr.mt  aside  from  his  previously 
arranged  plans,  and  that  he  conlinucd  on  the  line  ol 
movement  according  to  the  original  design.  Grant's 
plan  of  comi)aiK'n  embraced  the  movement  of  a  large 
body  of  troops  from  the  Kanawha  valley  towards  Lynch- 
burg, and  a  corps  under  Gen.  i5ulUr  operating  south  ot 
Richmond,  iu  the  direction  of  Petersburg.  Gen.  builer's 
forces  were  conveyed  up  James  River  to  City  Point, 
from  whence  tht-y  marched  upon  the  railroad  couucct- 
ing  Richmond  and  Petersburg,  and  after  a  sharp  contest 
succeeded  in  destroying  it  within  ten  miles  of  Richmond, 
thus  cutting  oil'  the  southern  coninuinicaiions  of  ihe 
rebel  capital.  The  West  Virginia  cxpedilioii,  under 
Gen.  Averill,  consisted  of  22,000  men,  and  when  lasi 
heard  from  it  had  reached  Princeton,  about  forty  miles 
from  the  Virginia  and  Tennessee  Railroad,  which  il  was 
supposed  he  would  destroy  so  as  to  sever  the  communi- 
cation between  Lee's  and  Johnston's  armies. 

Arkantai. — The  expedition  of  Gun.  Steele  has  returned 
to  Little  Rock,  afier  sustaining  considerable  losses  in 
repeated  encounters  with  the  rebel  forces.  The  Federal 
army  was  harassed  on  its  retreat  during  the  whole 
march,  compelling  it  to  destroy  the  army  trains.  The 


greater  part  of  the  artillery  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
rebels,  who  also  captured  many  prisoners.  Gen  Steele's 
total  loss  is  stated  at  2000  men.  The  rebel  army,  under 
Gen.  Price,  was  in  the  vicinity  of  Little  Rock,  but  no 
fears  of  an  attack  were  entertained,  the  place  being  well 
fortified. 

Louisiana. — The  latest  advices  report  further  disasters 
to  Gen.  Banks'  expedition.  On  the  retreat  of  the  Federal 
forces  to  Alexandria,  they  were  attacked  by  the  Con- 
federates at  Cane  river,  and  again  suffered  heav  ly.  The 
rebels  are  said  to  be  in  great  force  on  both  sides  of  the 
Red  river,  with  batteries  planted  above  and  below  the 
falls.  Several  of  the  Federal  gun-boats  have  been  des- 
troyed or  badly  injured  by  the  rebel  batteries.  The 
Eastport  ran  aground,  and  being  attacked  by  the  rebels 
was  destroyed  by  order  of  Admiral  Porter,  to  prevent 
her  falling  into  their  hands.  A  number  of  transports 
have  been  destroyed  for  a  similar  reason.  The  rebel 
army  in  the  vicinity  of  Alexandria  is  said  to  be  quite 
large.  It  is  under  Kirby  Smith,  Magruder,  and  others. 
The  officers  of  the  While  Cloud,  which  arrived  at  Cairo 
on  the  8th,  report  that  a  flag  of  truce  with  a  demand  for 
the  surrender  of  Alexandria,  was  sent  to  Gen.  Banks  the 
day  the  boat  left  that  place,  with  what  result  was  not 
known.  A  Washington  dispatch,  of  the  8th,  says  that 
Gen.  Banks'  force  is  strong  enough,  under  competent 
command,  to  bid  defiance  to  any  force  the  rebels  can 
bring  against  it.  Arrangements  for  sn^)|plies  will,  it  is 
stated,  be  made  by  Gen.  Canby,  who  has  \  een  despatched 
to  Alexandria  under  special  instructions.  An  expedi- 
tion sent  by  Admiral  Porter  up  the  Ouachita  river, 
captured  3000  bales  of  cotton,  and  brought  away  800 
negroes. 

Tennessee. — A  brigade  of  Forrest's  army  was  defeated 
on  the  2d  inst.,  near  Bolivar,  by  the  advance  of  General 
Sturgis'  cavalry  force.  Forrest  was  believed  to  be  re- 
treating into  Mississippi.  Rumors  received  at  Nashville 
say,  that  Johnsl  )n  has  retreated  from  Dalton.  General 
Sherman's  forces  have  passed  Tunnel  Hill  without  op- 
position, and  are  outllauking  the  rebel  position  at  Buz- 
zard's Roost  Pass. 

Mississippi. — The  rebels  have  made  their  appearance 
on  boih  banks  of  the  Mississippi  river.  The  Federal 
pickets  had  been  driven  in  at  Vicksburg,  and  it  was  an- 
ticipated that  an  attack  would  be  made  on  that  place. 

'The  Draft  Ordered. — A  draft  to  fill  up  the  deficiency 
still  existing  in  the  quotas  of  the  following  States  has 
been  ordered,  viz.,  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  Ohio, 
Minnesota,  Kentucky  and  Maryland. 

Southern  Items. — The  Richmond  Examiner  of  the  29th 
nil.  says  :  If  we  hold  our  own  in  Virginia  till  this  sum- 
mer is  ended,  the  North's  power  of  mischief  every  where 
will  be  gone.  If  we  lose,  the  South's  capacity  for  resist- 
ance will  be  broken.  The  confederacy  has  ample  power 
to  keep  its  place  in  Virginia  if  employed  with  energy 
and  consistency,  and  this  is  the  last  year  of  the  war 
which  ever  wins."  The  following  were  the  prices  recently 
current  in  the  Richmond  market:  brown  sugar,  $10.75  ; 
clarified,  $9.87  to  $11.10;  crushed,  $12.10  to  $12.25; 
coffee,  $11.25  ;  soda,  $3.20  to  $3.25  ;  salt,  25  cts.  per  lb. 
brown  pe.is,  $42  per  bushel;  peas,  $5  50;  lard,  $8.50; 
adamantine  candles,  $12.50  to  $14.25;  cotton  cards, 
$61  per  pair;  brown  soap,  $4.25  ;  Castile  soaps,  $6.25  ; 
rum,  $100  per  gallon;  ch^impague,  $36.50  to  $45  per 
bottle;  bacon,  $7  per  pound;  beef,  $5.50  to  $6  per  lb  ; 
salt  beef,  $3  to  $3  50  per  lo.;  butter,  $9  to  $10  per  lb.; 
corn  meal,  $45  per  bushel;  corn,  $45  per  bushel  ;  Hour, 
$230  to  $2tiO  per  bbl.;  hay,  $30  to  $.J5  per  hundred  ; 
N.  0.  molasses,  $50  per  gallon  ;  oals,  $dti  to  $40  per 
bushel;  rice, .$1.20  per  lb.;  vinegar,  $8  to  $9  perg.illon; 
pine  wood,  $46  ;  oak,  $00  per  cord.  A  great  female 
riot  occurred  at  Savannah  on  the  17th  ult.  The  women 
collected  in  a  body,  with  arms,  and  marched  through 
the  streets  in  procession  demanding  bread,  and  seizing 
food  wherever  il  could  be  found.  The  soldiers  were 
called  out,  and  after  a  brief  conflict  the  ringleaders  were 
irrcsted  and  put  in  prison.  Port  Royal  papers,  of  the 
5th,  state  that  Florida,  Georgia  and  South  C.irolina, 
have  been  drained  of  rebel  troops  sent  aorCb  lo  Lee's 
army  in  Virgiiiiii. 

rinladelpkut. — .Mortality  last  week,  344. 

Tlie  Markfts,  J^'c. — The  following  were  the  quotations 
on  the  9th  inst.  New  I'urk. — Ain-rican  gold  6a  percent, 
premium.  United  Slates  si.t  per  cents,  1868,  124.  United 
Stales  sixes,  1881,  114.  Five-twenty  six  per  cents,  106. 
Foreign  Exciiaiigo,  188.  Superfine  Stale  flour,  $6.65  a 
S6.80.  Shipping  t)hio,  $7.35  a  $7.50.  Baltimore  flour, 
$7.25  a  $7  75.  Wheat  lower,  hut  quotations  were  un- 
certain. Oats,'  88  a  90  els.  Mixed  and  yellow  corn, 
$1.39  u  $1.40.  Middlingsrfotlon,  78  a  83.  New  Orleans 
molasses,  9«  a  $1.  Hay,  $1.50  a  $1.60.  Philadelphia. 
— Superfine  flour,  $7  a  $7.25;  extra  and  family  brands, 
$8  a  $10.  lied  wheat,  fair  to  prime,  $1.75  a  $1.85  • 
white,  $1.95  u  $2.05.  Rye,  $1.55  a  $1.60.  i'cllow  coru| 


$1.37.  Oats;  89  a  90  cts.  About  1550  beef  cattle  wen 
sold  at  from  $13  to  $16  for  common  to  good  and  prime 
A  few  extra  sold  at  $16.50  a  $17  the  100  lbs.  Of  hogs 
3800  were  sold  at  $11  a  $12.50.  Of  sheep,  sales  o 
4000  at  9  a  lOJ  cts.  per  lb.  gross,  with  the  wool  on. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  Jesse  Hall,  0.,  for  L.  and  R.  Miller,  $2 
to  No.  27,  voL  38;  from  James  E.  Mott,  0.,  $2,  vol.  37. 


The  Women's  Aid  of  Philadelphia,  will  hold  the! 
next  meeting  at  the  room  N.  W.  corner  of  Fifth  ant 
Cherry  streets,  at  4  o'clock,  on  Seventh-day  afternoon 
the  14th  of  Fifth  month.  E.  C.  Collins,  Sec. 


WANTED. 

A  young  man  to  assist  in  the  Drug  and  Apothecarj 
business.    Inquire  at  the  Office  of  The  Friend. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

NEAR  FRANKFOBD,  (TWENTY-THIRD  WARD,  PHILADELPHIA 

Physician  and  Superintendent, — Joshua  H.  Worthing 
TON,  i\I.  D. 

Application  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  may  b 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  to  Charlks  Ellis,  Clerl 
of  the  Board  of  Managers,  No.  637  Market  Street,  Phila 
delphia,  or  to  any  other  Member  of  the  Board. 


Died,  at  Hartland,  Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y.,  the  17th  o 
Tenth  month,  1863,  Huldah  Dbcll,  wife  of  Abrahan 
Deuel,  in  the  63d  year  of  her  age,  a  member  of  Hartlani 
Monthly  and  Particular  Meeting  of  Friends,  in  which  sh,' 
will  be  much  missed 

 ,  at  Somerset,  Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y.,  25th  of  Eleventj 

month,  1863,  Caty  Haight,  widow  of  the  late  Jaco 
Haight,  in  the  77th  year  of  her  age,  a  member  of  Hart 
land  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends.  She  bore  a  painfu  mj 
lingering  illness,  with  christian  pati^ce  and  resigns 
lion,  evincing  a  humble  trust  on  her  dear  Redeemer  tha 
all  would  be  well. 

 ,  on  the  14th  of  First  month,  1864,  at  the  resi 

dence  of  his  brother-in-law,  Hibbard  Fuller,  ofSomerse 
Niagara,  Benjamin  Hull,  in  the  67th  year  of  his  age, 
member  of  Hartland  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends.  Thi 
dear  Friend  was  for  many  years  deprived  of  hearing,  be 
was  attached  to  reading,  and  was  unwavering  in  his  be 
lief  in  and  attachment  to  the  principles  and  testimonit 
of  the  Society,  as  held  by  early  Friends. 

 ,  Second  month  20th,  1864,  AiiBii,  wife  of  Williar|l)iit 

Brownell,  a  member  and  esteemed  elder  of  Harllan 
Monthly  and  Particular  Meeting  of  Friends,  aged 
years.    Although  for  years  feeble,  her  last  sickness  wa 
short  and  very  [)ainful,  so  that  she  was  not  able  to  cot 
verse  much  ;  but  expressed  not  only  a  readiness  but  ftoi 
willingness  to  die,  and  at  times  an  anxiety  to  go,  if  tb  coi 
Lord  was  willing 

 ,  on  the  19th  of  Fourth  month,  1864,  Hanna 

WiSTAR,  wife  of  Dr.  T.  E.  Seesley,  in  the  65th  year 
her  age,  an  overseer  and  elder  of  the  Western  Distric 
iMouthly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia.    Early  in  life 
sought  the  Lord  ;  and  from  her  youth  was  of  a  meek  an 
quiet  spirit,  striving  in  the  fear  and  love  of  God,  to  tak 
up  her  cross  daily  and  follow  faiihfully  the  teaching 
his  Holy  Spirit.    As  she  advanced  in  age  she  grew 
grace  and  in  the  saving  knowledge  of  her  Radeema 
through  whose  atoning  sacrifice  and  the  sanctificatio 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  alone,  she, hoped  and  trusted  for  at 
ceptance  in  the  Divine  sight.    Although  of  a  lowly  aa 
dilEdent  mind,  yet  the  love  of  her  S.iviour  and  of  b« 
brethren  and  sisters  in  his  church,  constrained  her  I 
submit  to  the  important  duties  and  ofliccs  laid  upon  h* 
and  lo  endeavor  faithfully  lo  fulfil  them.    Beloved  an 
honored  as  she  long  had  been  by  many,  she  deeply  fe  t 
her  own  un worthiness,  saying  to  a  beloved  relative  a" 
minister  who  came  to  sec  her  the  evening  betbre  1 
decease,  "  I  am  a  poor  sinner,"  "I  (Vel  il  an  awful  thi  , 
to  stand  in  the  presence  of  Immaculate  purity."  He  h 
for  her  a  message  from  the  Lord,  full  of  encouragemei 
Sometime  afler  she  remarked:  "  I  am  going  home,  1  W  on 
lieve  I  am."  And  later  she  said,  "I  want  all  to  know,  iff 
have  a  hope."    On  her  physician  feeling  her  pulse,  si  jj 
enquired:  "  Is  the  gain  toward  earth  or  toward  heaven 
The  last  of  her  words  understood  were:  "Jesus  died 
save  us."  "All  His  ways  arc  ways  of  pleasantness,  ai 
all  his  paths  are  peace."    Her  bumble,  upright  fti  bi 
watchful  walk,  through  the  power  of  living  faith,  w  (jj 
made  instructive  and  animating  to  many  while  she  live 
and  by  it,  though  dead,  she  yet  speaketh  to  survivoi 
"  Follow  me  as  1  followed  Christ." 

WM.  H.  PILE,  PRINTER, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank. 
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For  "  Tko  Friend." 

Extracts  from  the  Writings  of  William  Sell. 

(Continued  from  page  202.) 

"  And  thus  having  cleared  from  the  word,  that 
John's  baptism  is  distinct  from  Christ's,  I  shall 
j,j  proceed  to  speak  of  each  of  these  baptisms  apart 
Uai  )y  themselves,  and  to  hold  forth  to  others,  what 
uyself  have  learoed  touching  them — from  the 
'V  lame  word. 

"And  first,  I  begin  with  John's  baptism,  as 
)eing  the  first  in  order  of  time. 

"  Now  the  baptism  of  John  was  brought  in  be- 
idcs  the  rite  and  manner  of  the  law,  and  so  was 
.  sign  of  a  great  change  to  follow.    The  Jews  in- 
,  leed  had  their  baptisms  in  the  law;  for  they 
rashed  their  members,  garments,  vessels,  &c.,  and 
»y  this  they  were  cleansed  from  legal  pollutions, 
»ut  not  from  any  sin,  or  stain  that  did  cleave  to 
heir  conscience:  But  John  was  the  author,  or 
irst  minister  of  a  new  and  unwonted  baptism; 
ailing  all  men  to  repentanee  for  sin,  and  to  flee 
rom  the  wrath  to  come;  and  awaking  them  to 
onfessionof  sin,  and  amendment  of  life;  and  also 
lointing  out  one  to  come,  and  now  at  hand;  who 
liould  do  all  these  things  for  them  indeed,  which 
cither  he  nor  his  baptism  eould  do. 
"  Now  touehing  John's  baptism,  I  shall  show  : 
"  First,  The  honorableness  of  it  ia  itself. 
"  And  secondly.  The  weakness  and  imperfect- 
ess  of  it  in  reference  of  Christ. 

"  And  thirdly,  The  continuance  and  duration 
fit. 

"  1st.  For  the  honorableness  of  it  in  itself,  it 
ppears  in  several  passages. 
"  1st.  That  though  the  baptism  of  John,  in 
^ijl  ;self,  were  more  legal  than  eviingelical,  yet  in 
iiis  it  did  excel  all  the  former  legal  baptisms,  that 
;  pointed  out  Christ's  baptism  near  at  hand;  for 
s  John  hiuLself  was  greater  than  all  the  former 
ropliets,  because  he  pointed  out  with  his  finger, 
hrist  the  true  and  greiit  prophet  of  the  church ; 
3  his-  baptism  was  more  excellent  than  all  the 
)rmer  baptisms,  because  it  pointed  out  Christ's 
reat  and  glorious  baptism  now  at  hand :  as  he 
ith,  'I  baptize  with  water,  and  He  that  comes 
Fter  me  shall  baptize  with  the  Spirit.' 
"  2d.  John's  baptism  was  from  heaven,  and  not 
oni  men ;  it  had  its  institution  from  Grod,  and 
as  not  an  ordinance  he  took  up  of  his  own  head ; 
luke  iii.  2,  it  is  said,  that  at  the  beginning  of 
ohn's  setting  forth  to  his  baptism  and  minis- 
7,  'the  word  of  God  came  to  him  in  the  wildcr- 
ef^s;'  tiiat  is,  he  was  inspired,  instructed  and 
j^^^  lught  by  a  word  from  God  himself,  touching  his 
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ministry,  baptism,  and  the  discovery  of  Christ  he 
was  to  make  ;  and  John  i.  6  :  '  There  was  a  man 
sent  from  God,  whose  name  was  John ;'  and  ver. 
43  :  '  He  that  sent  me  to  baptize  with  water,  said 
uuto^e.'  He  went  not  of  his  own  accord,  but 
God'sent  him  to  baptize ;  so  that  as  God  was  the 
author  of  those  inferior  baptisms  of  Moses,  so  of 
this  more  high  and  excellent  baptism  of  John: 
and  hereupon  the  publicans,  that  received  John's 
baptism,  are  said  to  justify  God;  and  the  Phari 
sees  and  lawyers  that  refused  it,  to  reject  against 
themselves,  that  is  to  their  owo  harm,  the  counse 
of  God.  Luke  vii.  29,  30. 

"  3d.  Christ  himself,  who  was  born  under  the 
law,  and  subject  to  the  law,  submitted  himself 
also  to  the  baptism  of  John,  as  the  last  and  live- 
liest ceremony  :  Matt.  iii.  13  :  '  Then  cometh  Jesus 
from  Gallilee  to  Jordan,  to  be  baptized  of  him ;' 
and  so  Christ,  who  had  submitted  himself  to  the 
circumcision  of  Moses,  submitted  himself  also  to 
the  baptism  of  John;  and  as  he  submitted  himself 
to  all  the  ceremonies  of  Moses;  not  for  his  own 
sake,  but  for  ours  ;  so  also  to  the  baptism  of  John. 
For,  seeing  Christ  was  free  from  sin,  he  stood  in  no 
need  of  repentance,  and  9o  not  of  that  baptism, 
which  was  the  baptism  of  repentance  for  the  re- 
mission of  sin;  but  there  the  head,  who  was  free 
from  sin,  was  baptized  for  the  body,  which  was 
full  of  sin,  that  he  might  fulfil  all  righteousness 
in  his  OTn  person.  And  this  was  a  great  honor 
to  the  baptism  of  John,  that  Christ  (though  in 
reference  to  our  flesh  more  than  his  own)  sub- 
mitted himself  to  it. 

Thus  it  appeal's,  that  the  baptism  of  John  was 
very  honorable,  and  of  high  account  in  its  time ; 
.so  that  the  very  disciples  of  Christ  took  it  up,  and 
Christ  himself  sufl"ered  them,  because  John's  bap- 
tism was  the  sign  and  forerunner  of  his,  and  be- 
cause the  time  of  his  own  baptism  was  not  yet 
come;  but  Christ  himself  used  it  not,  as  John 
witnesses  saying,  '  Jesus  himself  baptized  not,  but 
his  disciples,'  to  wit,  with  John's  baptism,  which 
was  water-baptism.  For  it  became  not  the  Son  of 
God  to  baptize  with  a  creature,  nor  the  Lord  of 
all  to  use  the  baptism  of  a  servant. 

"  And  thus  having  shown  how  honorable  John's 
haptism  was  in  itself  (wherein  I  conceive  I  have 
not  done  him,  though  a  servant,  the  least  preju- 
dice ;  but  have  fully  attributed  to  his  oflace,  what- 
ever the  word,  or  he  himself,  a  messenger  of  God 
attributes  to  it,)  I  shall  now  proceed  to  show  that 
the  baptism  of  .John,  how  honorable  and  excellent 
soever,  is  yet  far  beneath  and  below  Christ's ;  yea 
and  most  weak  and  imperfect  in  comparison  of 
his. 

"  For  first,  John's  baptism  was  with  a  creature, 
with  the  element  of  water;  for  the  creature  could 
baptize  but  with  the  creature,  that  is,  John  with 
water;  and  so  this  was  far  beneath  the  baptism  of 
Christ,  which  was  the  work  of  God  by  God,  the 
work  of  the  Father  by  the  Son,  and  of  the  Son  by 
the  Spirit. 

"  Second,  John's  baptism  was  but  outward,  and 
reached  the  outward  man  only;  the  baptism  of 
water  reached  but  the  body,  and  it  could  pierce 
no  deeper;  and  after  all  the  washing  of  the  body 
with  water,  the  soul  still  remained  as  full  of  filth, 


sin,  and  corruption,  as  ever;  and  so  it  was  far  be- 
neath Christ's,  which  reaches  the  soul :  the  bap- 
tism of  John  was  the  baptism  of  bodies,  but  the 
baptism  of  Christ,  the  baptism  of  souls ;  and  only 
the  baptism  of  the  Spirit  reaches  the  Spirit,  and 
attains  to  the  soul,  conscience,  and  inner-man  to 
purge  and  purify  them. 

"  The  baptism  of  John  was  but  a  sign  and  cere- 
mony, though  it  had  more  life  and  light  in  it  than 
any  of  the  signs  of  the  law,  as  being  nearer  to 
Christ,  and  more  newly  revived  by  God;  and  so, 
though  useful  in  its  season,  yet  the  efficacy  of  it 
(after  the  manner  of  all  signs)  was  but  weak. 

"  For  it  did  not  give  the  Spirit,  not  one  drop 
of  the  Spirit ;  yea,  some  who  were  baptized  with 
John's  baptism  did  not  know  the  way  of  the  Lord 
perfectly ;  that  is,  had  no  certain  knowledge  of 
Christ,  the  only  way  to  God,  as  ApoUos,  Acts  xviii. 
Yea,  some  of  them  did  not  so  much  as  know 
'  whether  there  were  any  Holy  Ghost'  or  not,  as 
those  twelve  disciples,  Acts  xix.,  much  less  had 
received  the  Spirit. 

"  Neither  did  it  give  repentance  and  remission 
of  sin ;  (for  what  was  the  plunging  of  a  man  in 
cold  water,  towards  repentance  aod  remission  of 
sin  y)  but  these  were  the  works  of  Christ's  own 
baptism,  which  is  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit :  for 
no  man  can  repent  of  sin,  but  by  the  presence  of 
the  righteousness  of  God  in  his  heart,  which  is 
the  work  of  that  Spirit,  which  is  given  in  Christ's 
baptism  :  neither  can  any  remit  sin,  but  God  ;  our 
sins  are  never  forgiven  by  God,  till  God  dwells  in 
us  through  Jesus  Christ,  by  the  work  of  the  Spirit; 
so  that  repentance  was  given,  and  sin  forgiven, 
but  in  hope  only,  in  John's  baptism ;  but  really 
and  truly  in  Christ's,  which  was  the  real  baptism 
of  repentance  and  remission  of  sins." 

"Now  in  all  these  respects  it  appears  that 
John's  baptism  did  not  do  the  work  of  the  baptism 
of  the  New  Testament ;  for  then  that  only  had 
been  sufiicient,  and  there  had  been  no  need  of 
Christ's  to  come.  • 

"And  thus  you  see  that  the  baptism  of  John, 
as  it  is  distinct  from  Christ's  so  it  is  far  inferior 
to  his.  And  therefore,  great  hath  been  the  mis- 
take of  many,  for  several  ages,  who  have  made 
John's  baptism  equal  to  Christ's;  for  what  is  this, 
but  to  make  the  servant  equal  to  the  Lord,  and  to 
set  down  the  creature  in  the  throne  of  the  only 
begotten  of  the  Father  ?  Yea,  and  it  is  quite  per- 
verting of  John's  ofiice;  for  John  was  to  be  a 
burning  and  a  shining  light,  to  usher  in  Christ  the 
true  light:  He  was  to  be  as  the  morning  star  to' 
usher  in  Cln'ist  the  Sun  of  righteousness ;  and  was 
not  to  be  so  much  clouds  and  darkness  to  obscure 
him  :  He  was  but  to  point  out  Christ,  and  depart 
again,  and  not  to  sit  in  equal  glory  with  him,  on 
his  throne  in  the  New  Testament.  John  said  he 
was  not  worthy  to  bear  his  shoes;  and  therefore 
they  iio  not  well,  who  have  prepared  an  equal 
crown  for  him  with  Christ,  who  is  King  of  kings, 
and  Lord  of  lords." 

"  The  third  thing  I  propound  to  speak  to,  touch- 
ing John's  baptism,  is  the  time  of  its  duration  or 
continuance,  and  that  was  but  very  short;  for 
John's  baptism,  as  all  the  ceremonies  of  Moses, 
was  but  for  a  time ;  yea  this  being  neaier  the  truth 
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and  pubstance  than  they,  was  of  less  duration ;  as 
the  morning  star,  though  brighter  than  the  rest 
of  those  heavenly  lights,  shines  a  shorter  time 
than  they,  because  the  hasty  appearance  of  the 
8un  swallows  it  up.    And  so  John's  baptism  was 
of  great  use  ;  a  little  before  Christ's  manifestation 
to  Israel,  and  continued  till  the  time  of  his  ascen- 
sion ;  and  then,  when  Christ's  baptism  began,  the 
•hadow  was  to  give  way  to  the  substance,  and  the 
sign  to  the  truth,  and  the  letter  to  the  Spirit,  and 
the  servant  to  the  Son  :  so  that  Christ's  baptism 
put  an  end  to  John's  water-baptism,  and  spirit- 
baptism  to  creature-baptism.    For  as  all  the  pro- 
phets were  until  John,  so  John  was  until  Christ; 
and  John  must  no  more  exceed  his  bounds,  than 
Moses  and  the  prophets  theirs;  but  as  the  pro 
phets  gave  up  to  John,  so  John  must  give  up  to 
Christ.    John's  temporary  ministry  had  a  tern 
porary  baptism  ;  but  the  everlasting  gospel,  (which 
is  that  word  in  our  flesh)  hath  an  everlasting  bap- 
tism, which  is  the  pouring  out  of  the  Spirit.  So, 
then,  John  being  a  servant  and  forerunner  of 
Christ,  Christ  was  not  to  take  up  his  baptism,  but 
John  was  to  resign  up  his  baptism  to  Christ  ;  yea, 
and  as  a  servant  to  deliver  up  all  things  into  his 
hands,  as  heir  and  Lord :  And  so  John's  water- 
baptism  was  to  last  but  till  Christ's  fire-baptism 
should  come  in,  and  then  the  fire  should  lick  up 
the  water;  and  as  spirit-baptism  should  increase, 
water-baptism  should  decrease.    So  that  John's 
baptism,  or  water-baptism  (which  is  all  one)  be 
longs  not  to  Christ's  kingdom,  which  is  a  kingdom 
not  of  the  letter,  but  of  the  Spirit;  not  of  signs 
and  shadows,  but  of  the  truth  :  And  therefore  we 
leave  it  where  we  found  it,  even  without  the 
bounds  and  reach  of  Christ's  kingdom  :  for  John's 
office  and  baptism  reached  unto  Christ's  kingdom 
but  hath  no  place  in  it ;  and  to  bring  signs  and 
ceremonies  into  the  kingdom  of  Truth,  is  (if  rightly 
understood)  to  act  against  Christ  glorified. 

"  Objection. — But  some  will  say,  this  is  strange 
indeed,  that  water-baptism  should  have  no  place 
in  the  kingdom  of  Christ;  and  therefore  pray  stay 
a  little,  for  we  have  many  things  to  object  against 
it.    This  would  rob  us  of  our  Christianity. 

^' I  Answer. — No.  For  it  is  not  water,  but  spirit 
baptism  that  makes  us  christians;  and  water-bap 
tism  hath  been  an  unlawful  blending  or  mixing  of 
the  church  and  world  together;  so  that  hitherto 
they  could  not  be  well  distinguished  from  each 
other,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  the  congregation 
of  Christ. 

"  Oljjeclioh  2. — But  have  so  many  ages  erred 
that  have  used  water-baptism  ? 

^'Aimver. — For  the  errors  of  former  ages,  and 
their  great  mistakes  in  many  of  the  truths  of  God 
I  have  nothing  to  say,  but  that  of  the  Apostle 
*  How  unsearchable  are  his  judgments  and  his 
ways  past  finding  out !' 

"Objection  o. — Jiut  yon  are  the  first  man,  fo 
aught  we  know,  that  ever. opposed  it. 

"Answer. — One  single  mean  man  with  the  word 
may  very  justly  and  lawfully  contradict  the  whu 
world  witiiout  it;  truth  is  not  to  be  judged  by 
multitudes,  or  an  unity,  but  by  tiic  word. 

"  Objection  4. — But  Clirist  him^sclf  was  baptized 
with  water,  and  surely  that  perpetuates  it  in  the 
church. 

"Anxxccr. — Christ's  being  baptized  with  water 
under  John,  no  more  perpetuates  water-baptism 
in  the  christian  church  than  his  being  circunieised 
under  Moses,  perpetuates  circuincisioii   in  tl 
christian  church,  or  liis  .submitting  to  other  Mo 
saical  ceremonies  perpetuates  them;  Christ  brougli 
no  teinpofiii  or  carnal  thing  into  his  everlastin 
and  spiritual  kingdom,  though  himself  submitted 
to  them  under  their  several  dispensations,  in  th 
season  of  them. 


"Objection  5. — But  Christ  justifies  and  codIi- 
mands  water-baptism,  in  John  iii.  '  Except  a  man 
"  e  born  of  water,  &c.,'  and  Matt,  xxviii.,  '  Teach 
and  baptize.' 

"Answer. — T  confess  these  are  places  that  many 
have  mistaken,  to  justify  the  practice  of  water 
baptism ;  but  I  shall  show  you,  that  they  do  in- 
deed misunderstand  them.  For  that  first  place, 
John  iii.  5,  'Except  a  man  be  born  cx  viaros 
of  water,  and  the  Spirit,  he  cannot 
enter  into  the  kingdom,  of  God  :'  I  confess  many 
of  the  ancients  have,  by  water  here  mentioned, 
understood  the  material  water ;  and  have  inter- 
preted the  text  to  imply  external  baptism,  which 
was  John's  only  ;  and  hereupon  divers  of  them 
have  exceedingly  magnified  water,  and  ascrib^  to 
it  the  washing  of  souls,  and  the  regeneration  of 
christians  in  some  measure  :  they  not  considering, 
in  the  mean  time,  what  Christ  saith  in  (he  very 
next  verse,  *  That  which  .is  born  of  the  flesh  is 
flesh,  and  that  which  is  born  of  the  Spirit  is 
spirit;'  By  which  they  might  have  learned,  that  out- 
ward and  corporeal  water  can  do  nothing  but  out- 
ward and  corporeal  things ;  and  can  contribute 
nothing  to  the  cleansing  of  souls  and  consciences 
from  sin. 

So  that  this  place  cannot  be  understood  of 
corporeal  water;  and  I  could  produce  the  testi- 
monies of  many  godly  men  of  good  note  to  this 
purpose,  but  do  forbear,  because  I  would  not  have 
our  faith  built  upon  the  authorities  of  men  ;  but 


of  material  fire  in  baptism,  from  the  text  in  Mat- 
thew, as  of  material  water,  from  the  text  in  John, 
"  So  that  this  place  in  John  proves  no  authority 
of  Christ,  for  water-baptism  in  his  kingdom,  which 
is  the  church  of  the  New  Testament." 

tXo  be  continued.) 


the  thing  is  evident  from  the  text  itself ;  for  it 
saith,  'Except  a  man  be  born  of  water,'  which 
shows  the  water  he  speaks  of,  must  6e  such  as  is 
able  to  give  a  new  birth,  and  to  make  a  man  anew, 
that  is,  spiritual,  holy,  heavenly  creature ;  and  no 
water  can  do  this,  but  the  Spirit ;  and  therefore 
Christ  adds  to  water,  the  Spirit,  by  way  of  expli 
cation ;  as  if  he  had  said,  '  No  man  can  enter  into 
the  kingdom  of  God,  except  he  be  born  again  of 
water  :  but  the  water  I  speak  of,  is  not  material 
water,  but  the  Spirit,  which  is  able  to  produce  in 
us  a  heavenly  nature,  through  which  only  we  can 
have  entrance  into  a  heavenly  kingdom,  seeing 
flesh  and  blood  cannot  inherit  the  kingdom  of 
God  ;'  so  that  the  water  ("Ihrist  means  in  this  place, 
is  the  Spirit ;  and  many  other  places  give  witness 
to  this,  John  iv.  10.  If  thou  hadst  known  'who 
it  is  that  saith  to  thee.  Give  me  to  drink,  thou 
wouldst  have  asked  of  him,  and  he  would  have 
given  thee  living  water  :'  And  ver.  13,  14:  'Jesus 
saith  unto  her,  whosoever  drinketh  of  this  water 
(meaning  the  water  of  the  well,  called  Jacob's 
well)  shall  thirst  again  ;•  but  whosoever  drinketh 
of  the  water  that  I  shall  give  him,  shall  never 
thirst :  but  the  water  that  I  shall  give  him,  shall 
be  in  him  a  well  of  water  springing  up  into  ever 
lasting  life.'  And  John  vii.  37,  38  :  'Jesus  stood 
and  cried  saying.  If  any  man  thirst  let  him  come 
unto  me  and  drink  :  he  that  believeth  in  me,  as 
the  scripture  hath  said,  out  of  liis  belly  shall  flow 
rivers  of  living  water;  but  this  spake  he  of  the 
Spirit,  which  they  that  believe  on  him  should  re- 
cciTc.' 

"  Now  by  water  in  all  these  places,  is  not  meant 
material  water,  but  the  Spirit,  as  Ciirist  himself 
explicates;  and  surely  his  testimony  alone  is  suffi- 
cient. 

"  But  again,  if  in  this  place,  '  Except  a  man  be 
born  of  water  and  the  Spirit,'  you  will  needs  un- 
derstand material  water,  why  then,  upon  the  same 
gnmnd,  you  must  needs  understand  that  place  in 
Matthew  of  material  fire,  where  it  is  said.  Matt, 
iii.  11  :  '  He  shall  buptize  you  with  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  with  fire;'  which  is  absurd,  and  con- 
trary to  reason  :  But  water  and  fire,  in  each  place, 
added  to  the  spirit  show  only  the  efficacy  of  the 
Spirit;  and  so  you  may  as  well  bring  in  the  use 


Desert  of  Sahara. — In  the  wilderness  shall 
waters  break  out.  Perhaps  no  more  hopeless  en- 
terprise could  be  undertaken  than  to  attempt  to 
reclaim  the  great  African  desert  of  Sahara,  where 
no  rain  ever  falls,  and  there  are  but  occasional 
oases  to  give  relief  to  the  weary  and  fainting  cara- 
vans that  traverse  it.  Modern  science,  however, 
aughs  at  seeming  impossibilities.  Skilful  engi- 
neers in  the  French  army  in  Algiers  proposed  to 
sink  Artesian  wells  at  dilferent  points,  with  the 
strong  confidence  that  thus  water  could  be  reached 
and  forced  to  the  surface.  In  1860  five  Artesian 
wells  had  been  opened,  around  which,  as  vegeta- 
tion thrives  luxuriantly,  thirty  thousand  palm 
trees  and  one  thousand  fruit  trees  were  planted, 
and  two  thriving  villages  established.  At  the 
depth  of  a  little  over  Ave  hundred  feet,  an  under- 
ground river  or  lake  was  struck,  and  from  two  of 
them  live  fish  have  been  thrown  up,  showing  that 
there  was  a  large  body  of  water  underneath.  The 
French  government,  by  this  means,  hopes  to  make 
the  route  across  the  desert  to  Timbuctoo  fertile 
and  fit  for  travellers,  and  thus  to  bring  the  whole 
overland  travel  and  commerce  through  Algeria, 
which  will  be  one  of  the  greatest  feats  of  modern 
scientific  enterprise. 


How  the  Christian's  Experience  is  enlarged. 
— Above  all  things,  is  the  christian's  experience 
in  that  power  of  God  which  overcomes  the  world, 
enlarged,  by  frequently  and  continually  seeking 
and  feeling  after  him  with  the  whole  heart,  undi- 
vided and  unreserved.  Oh  !  fellow-probationer, 
forget  not  thy  mOrning  oblation,  before  thy  head 
is  raised  from  thy  pillow,  but  approach  the  altar 
of  his  sacrifices  in  thiije  own  heart,  for  thou  mayest 
there  witness  in  the  silence  of  celestial  excellence, 
the  flame  of  his  love  and  holy  presence  to  kindle 
upon  thy  ofi"ering :  and  then  when  thou  goest  by 
the  way,  He  will  also  go  along  with  thee,  and 
when  thou  liest  down  he  will  keep  thee,  and  as 
thy  desires  are  unto  him,  he  will  bless  thy  even- 
ing sacrifices :  and  again,  when  thy  slumbers  are' 
broken,  in  the  silent  watches  of  the  night,  then 
let  not  thy  thoughts  go  astray  upon  things  that 
perish,  but  keep  and  gather  them  inward,  and 
stay  them  upon  Him  whose  presence  fills  the  uni- 
verse; and  he  will  become  to  thee  the  chiefest 
among  ten  thousand.  But  when  He  delayeth  to 
come  to  thee,  then- fasting  and  mourning  will  be 
thy  lot;  and  "great  searching  of  heart,"  and  fear- 
ful enquiry  why  he  has  forsaken  thee,  and  whether 
thou  hast  not  sinned  against  him,  and  gone  back- 
ward, and  left  thy  first  love  !  Oh  !  this  is  the  way 
by  which  all  the  holy  men  of  old,  and  our  worthy 
predecessors,  gained  the  experience  of  the  know- 
ledge and  way  of  the  Lord;  and  if  thou  would 
gain  a  heavenly  treasure  like  theirs,  and  follow 
their  footsteps  to  a  blessed  establishment  in  the 
unchangeable  truth,  then  be  faithful  and  relax 
not  from  a  daily  exercise  in  seeking  Him,  and 
staying  thy  mind  upon  him  :  girding  up  thy  loins 
and  watching  for  the  morning,  possessing  thy  soul 
in  the  patience  of  God,  confessing  to  him  thy  sins 
and  short  comings,  and  asking  forgiveness  through 
Him  who  is  the  Mediator  of  God's  covenant  for 
reconciliation  with  thee  :  and  behold  He  will,  when 
it  pleaseth  him,  and  in  the  right  time,  shorten  and 
di!<pel  the  hour  and  power  of  darkness  and  dis- 
tress, and  can.se  the  true  light  again  t  )  shine  into 
thy  soul  and  roundabout  thee,  and  will  again  arise 
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himself  with  power  and  great  glory,  as  from  the 
gloom  of  the  sepulchre,  and  will  cause  thy  soul  to 
rise  with  him,  with  joy  unspeakable  and  full  of 
praise. — John  Wilber's  Narrative  and  Exposi- 
tion. 


An  Honr  vith  a  Snake-Charmer. 

During  a  professional  ride  through  the  station 
(in  India)  in  which  I  am  quartered,  I  felt  some- 
what fatigued  with  the  heat  of  the  sun,  which  was 
just  then  excessive,  ani  ventureii  to  call  on  a 
friend  for  a  short  shelter,  despite  the  full  convic- 
tion that  I  should  find  him  indulging  in  that  raid- 
day  "  siesta,"  so  common  a  luxury  to  the  Euro- 
peans living  in  that  climate,  and  yet  so  fearfully 
productive  of  liver  congestion,  plethora,  and  splenic 
disease. 

I  was  not  mistaken.  "  Never  mind  nie ;  come 
in,  old  boy,"  was  my  friend's  salutation,  which  I 
answered  in  person  by  entering  his  bod-room, 
darkened  and  cooled  by  artificial  means.  Making 
my  way  to  his  bedside,  I  was  surprised  at  seeing 
two  very  bright  objects  glistening  in  the  corner  of 
the  room.  I  advanced  towards  them,  but  more 
quickly  retired,  on  being  assailed  by  a  loud  and 
unmistakable  hiss.  Involuntarily  a  scream  in  duet 
was  performed  by  my  friend  and  myself,  and  the 
native  servants  were  somewhat  startled  by  shrieks 
of  "  A  snake  !  a  snake  !    Get  a  gun  !" 

A  consultation  was  held — of  course  outside  the 
room,  and  I  need  not  say  some  distance  from  the 
door.  Various  results  were  arrived  at — some  sug- 
gested shooting,  others  smoking.  One,  apparently 
more  courageous  than  the  rest,  proposed  that  the 
snake  should  be  caught  and  then  destroyed. 

However,  as  the  originator  of  this  bright  idea 
did  not  seem  in  haste  to  carry  his  suggestion  into 
practice,  and  as  none  of  us  wished  to  deprive  him 
of  the  honour,  it  was  agreed  to  send  to  the  native 
bazaar  for  an  Indian  snake-charmer. 

He  came ;  a  tall,  muscular  native,  a  slip  of  cloth 
round  his  waist,  his  hair  long  and  matted,  except 
on  the  centre  of  his  head,  which  was  shaved  close 
in  a  circle,  and  a  turban  covering  it,  bearing  over 
his  shoulders  two  baskets  and  his  musical  instru- 
ment, made  out  of  a  gourd,  with  a  single  bamboo 
pipe  coming  from  its  upper  end,  and  two  smaller 
ones  from  its  lower,  which,  being  pierced  with 
holes,  are  played  upon  like  a  flute,  whilst  the 
breath  is  blown  through  the  upper  and  single  one. 

Before  he  was  allowed  to  enter  the  room  he  was 
searched,  and  his  baskets  and  instruments  taken 
from  him.  Nothing  could  have  been  concealed, 
for  his  clothing  was  reduced  to  its  minimum,  and 
he  only  carried  a  short  iron  rod. 

He  was  shown  the  hole  in  which  we  supposed 
the  snake  to  be,  for  now  the  reptile's  tail  had  dis- 
appeared. He  lay  down  on  the  floor,  and,  placing 
his  face  close  to  the  door,  exclaimed,  "  Burra  sap; 
asbit  bahut  burra."  (Big  snake,  your  honour; 
very  big.)  Without  any  more  preparation,  he 
commenced  digging  round  the  hole,  and  removed 
some  of  the  brick-work.  In  a  few  minutes  he 
showed  us  the  tail  of  the  reptile,  and  with  sundry 
incantations  in  Hindoostanee  and  curious  contor- 
tions of  his  body,  seized  hold  of  the  tail,  and 
gradually  drew  forth  the  snake.  It  proved  to  be 
a  fine  specimen  of  the  cobra — a  black,  shining, 
wriggling,  hissing,  deadly  cobra,  five  feet  long,  at 
the  thickest  part  eight  inches  round,  with  a  hood 
measuring,  when  extended,  five  inches  across. 
This  reptile  he  handled  freely  whilst  it  was  hiss- 
ing and  darting  its  tongue  out  every  second. 
Taking  it  into  the  yard  or  compound,  he  released 
it.  The  reptile  wriggled  towards  him,  and  when 
within  a  foot  or  so  reared  itself  up,  spread  out  the 
enormous  hood,  and  prepared  itself  to  strike  at  its 
captor.    But  the  charmer  was  not  to  be  wounded. 


He  seized  his  primitive  musical  instrument,  and 
commenced  very  slowly  to  produce  low  and  soft 
tones,  very  harmonious,  but  unconnected.  The 
snake  seemed  astonished ;  his  hood  gradually  col- 
lapsed, his  head  and  about  a  foot  of  his  body  that 
was  raised  from  the  ground  commenced  to  sway 
from  side  to  side  in  perfect  harmony  with  the 
music,  and  slower  and  quicker  as  the  time  was 
decreased  or  increased.  As  the  man  played  louder 
the  snake  got  more  excited,  until  its  rapid  and 
unusual  movements  had  quite  exhausted  it,  and 
it  subsided. 

^  Again  the  charmer  seized  it,  and  quick  as  light- 
ning ran  his  hand  up  its  body,  holding  it  firmly 
by  the  throat.  By  pressing  on  its  neck  the  cobra's 
mouth  opened,  and  he  disclosed  the  fangs,  poison 
bags,  and  apparatus  complete,  thus  proving  be- 
yond a  doubt  that  it  was  not  a  trained  or  tame 
reptile  he  had  been  treating  like  a  plaything. 

A  fowl  was  now  obtained,  and  placed  about  a 
foot  from  the  reptile,  which  was  again  set  free. 
With  the  same  movements  it  raised  itself  a  foot 
from  the  ground,  spread  out  its  hood,  and  with  a 
loud  hiss,  apparently  of  satisfaction,  darted  upon 
and  seized  the  fowl  by  the  back  of  the  neck. 
Hanging  there  for  a  few  seconds,  it  let  go  its  hold, 
and  the  man  at  the  same  instant  seized  it,  as  he 
had  formerly  done,  by  the  head.  The  fowl,  almost 
instantaneously,  became  drowsy,  its  head  falling 
forward,  and  the  beak  striking  with  considerable 
force  into  the  ground.  This  convulsive  movement 
lasted  ten  seconds,  and  then  the  bird  lay  down  as 
if  completely  comatose  and  powerless.  In  fifteen 
seconds  it  gave  a  sudden  start,  and  fell  back  quite 
dead. 

As  no  deception  could  have  been  practised  in 
this  instance,  I  was  most  anxious  to  see  the  reptile 
killed;  but  the  charmer  said  he  would  not  have  it 
destroyed ;  that  if  it  were  injured,  the  power  he 
had  over  snakes  would  be  interfered  with,  and  the 
next  one  would  no  doubt  bite  and  kill  him. 

However,  we  insisted  upon  seeing  him  made 
harmless,  or  comparatively  so,  and  directed  the 
man  to  remove  his  fangs.  This  he  agreed  to  do, 
and  performed  it  in  this  manner: — A  piece  of 
wood  was  cut  an  inch  square,  and  held  by  the 
charmer  to  the  head  of  the  snake;  the  reptile 
seized  it  as  he  had  done  the  fowl,  and  with  a  dex- 
terous twist  of  his  hand  the  most  primitive  per- 
formance of  dentistry  was  accomplished.  The 
four  fangs  sticking  into  the  wood  were  extracted 
by  the  roots  and  given  to  me.  I  have  them  now, 
and  look  upon  them  more  suicidally  pleasant  than 
a  pint  of  prussic  acid  or  a  cask  of  white  arsenic. 
London  Society  Magazine. 

Our  Christian  Testimonies. — I  went  up  to  the 
Yearly  Meeting  at  London,  and  attended  divers 
of  the  meetings  both  for  worship  and  discipline ; 
the  former  were  in  the  general  large  and  solemn  ; 
much  peace  presided  in  the  latter ;  brotherly  ex- 
hortations were  in  love  imparted,  and,  a  concern 
expressed  for  the  manifold  deviations  from  our 
ancient  christian  testimonies,  respecting  "  speech, 
behaviour,  and  apparel."  Babylon  is  within;  but 
from  her  very  outlines  were  our  ancestors  called 
forth,  and  these  testimonies  were  committed  to 
them  and  their  children,  as  increasing  testimonies, 
until  they  have  filled  the  earth  ;  the  customs  of  the 
people  are  vain ;  hat  honour  is  the  most  unmean- 
ing ceremony,  the  merest  phantom  that  ever  pride 
and  folly  obtruded  on  their  deluded  votaries. — 
Diary  of  Samuel  Scott. 

The  Art  of  Ohservation. — To  observe  properly 
in  the  very  simplest  of  the  physical  sciences,  re- 
quires a  long  and  severe  training.  No  one  knows 
this  so  feelingly  as  the  great  discoverer.  Faraday 


once  said  that  he  always  doubts  his  own  observa- 
tions. Witscherlich  on  one  occasion  remarked 
to  a  man  of  science,  that  it  takes  fourteen  years 
to  discover  and  establish  a  single  new  fact  in 
chemistry.  An  enthusiastic  student  one  day,  be- 
took himself  to  Baron  Cuvier  with  the  exhibition 
of  a  new  organ — a  muscle  which  he  supposed  himr 
self  to  have  discovered  in  the  body  of  some  living 
creature  or  other;  but  the  experienced  and  saga- 
cious naturalist  kindly  bade  the  young  man  return 
to  him  with  the  same  discovery  in  six  months. 
The  Baron  would  not  even  listen  to  the  student's 
demonstration,  nor  examine  his  dissection,  till  the 
eager  and  youthful  discoverer  had  hung  over  the 
object  of  enquiry  for  half  a  year;  and  yet  that  ob- 
ject was  a  mere  thing  of  the  senses. — North 
British  Review. 


Selected  for  "The  Friend." 

It  is  a  happy  thing  for  the  ministers  of  Christ 
when  they  seek  not  the  praise  of  men,  but  can  be 
contented  with  the  glory  vhich  cometh  from  God 
only.  _ 

Be  jealous  over  yourselves  with  a  godly  jealousy 
that  Almighty  God  may  be  robbed  of  no  part  or 
portion  of  the  regards  which  are  due  to  Him  alone, 
by  their  stopping  short  in  the  mere  human  instru- 
ments whom  He  employs.  Remember  that  your 
ministers  are  "  men  of  like  passions  with  your- 
selves :"  flattery  will  make  them  vain,  praises  will 
make  them  eonceited  or  self-sufficient;  and  the 
moment  they  become  either  vain,  or  conceited, 
or  self-sufficient,  be  assured  that  God  has  done 
with  them,  their  work  is  over,  and  unless  they  re- 
turn to  Him  in  humbleness  and  brokenness  of 
heart.  He  will  find  other  and  more  humble  labourers 
for  His  vineyard,  who  ^hall  render  to  Him  the 
fruit,  the  whole  fruit,  for  it  is  all  His  own.  His 
right  hand  has  alone  matured  it,  and  the  dews  of 
His  good  spirit  alone  have  brought  it  to  perfection. 
— Blunt. 

nenry  Uandslay. 

Few  of  the  machinists  of  the  early  part  of  the 
present  century  were  more  noted  for  their  skill, 
or  contributed  more  to  the  advancement  of  their 
profession,  than  Henry  Maudslay,  the  friend,  and 
long  the  assistant  of  Bramah.  It  is  doubtful  in- 
deed, if  Bramah  could  have  brought  his  inven- 
tions to  perfection  without  the  co-operation  of 
Maudslay,  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  the  ma- 
chinery for  making  the  dilferent  parts  of  his  locks, 
and  the  water-tight  packing  of  his  hydraulic  press. 

Maudslay  was  the  son  of  a  mechanic  and  soldier, 
and,  like  Bramah,  early  showed  a  proclivity  for 
mechanics,  more  especially  for  working  in  iron, 
in  which  he  rapidly  acquired  a  dexterity  which 
exceeded  that  of  any  of  the  workmen  in  the  Wool- 
wich Arsenal,  where  he  was  employed.  Bramah, 
needing  a  skilful  workman  to  construct  the  parts 
of  his  lock,  heard  of  Maudslay  and  secured  his 
services.  Here  he  rendered  most  valuable  assist- 
ance, and  shortly  rose  to  the  position  of  manager, 
in  which  he  continued  till  he  set  up  for  himself. 

Maudslay's  great  ambition  was  to  insure  accu- 
racy and  finish  of  work,  and  most  of  his  inven- 
tions had  this  end  in  view.  "  With  this  object," 
says  —  Smiles,  "  he  arrived  at  the  contrivance 
of  improved  machine  tools,  which  should  be  as 
much  self-acting  and  self-regulating  as  possible. 
*  *  *  *  continued  to  be  his  special 
delight,  when  engaged  in  the  execution  of  any 
piece  of  work  in  which  he  took  a  personal  interest, 
to  introduce  a  system  of  identity  of  parts,  and  to 
adapt  for  the  purpose  some  one  or  other  of  the 
mechanical  contrivances  with  which  his  fertile 
brain  was  always  teeming."  His  most  useful  in- 
vention was  the  slide-rest  for  the  turning-lathe, 
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by  the  use  of  -which  the  liability  to  flaws  and 
TariatioDs  in  the  uniformity  of  the  surface  of  the 
article  turned,  in  consequence  of  the  unsteadiness 
of  the  human  hand,  was  entirely  avoided.  Of  this 
contrivance  James  Nasmyth  says — 

"Its  influence  in  improving  and  extending  the 
use  of  machinery  has  been  as  great  as  that  pro- 
duced by  the  improvement  of  the  steam-engine 
in  respect  to  perfecting  manufactures  and  extend- 
ing commerce,  inasmuch  as  without  the  aid  of  the 
vast  accession  to  our  power  of  producing  perfect 
mechanism  which  it  at  once  supplied,  we  could 
never  have  worked  out  into  practical  and  profit- 
able forms  the  conceptions  of  those  master  minds 
who,  during  the  last  half  century,  have  so  success- 
fully pioneered  the  way  for  mankind.  The  steam- 
engine  itself,  which  supplies  us  with  such  un- 
bounded power,  owes  its  present  perfection  to  this 
most  admirable  means  of  giving  to  metallic  objects 
the  most  precise  and  perfect  geometrical  forms. 
How  could  we,  for  instance,  have  good  steam- 
engines  if  we  had  not  the  means  of  boring  out  a 
true  cylinder,  or  turning  a  true  piston-rod,  or 
planing  a  valve  face?  It  is  this  alone  which  has 
furnished  us  with  the  means  of  carrying  into 
practice  the  accumulated  results  of  scientific  in- 
vestigation on  mechanical  subjects. 

It  was  the  germ  of  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  exact  tools  of  the  present  century,  as  the 
planing  machine,  the  wheel-cutting  machine,  &c. 

Isambard  Brunei  had  conceived  the  idea  of 
machinery  for  making  blocks  for  ships  tackles. 
Jn  perfecting  his  invention  he  found  great  diffi- 
culty in  securing  workmen  capable  of  making  the 
tools  sufficiently  exact,  till  he  came  across  Mauds- 
lay.  The  latter  comprehended  the  idea  at  once, 
and  entered  upon  the  work  of  making  the  machi- 
nery, to  which  he  devoted  six  years.  It  is  thus 
described : 

"  The  total  number  of  machines  employed  in 
the  various  operations  of  making  a  ship's  block 
by  the  new  method  was  forty-four ;  and  after  being 
regularly  employed  in  Portsmouth  dockyard  for 
upwards  of  fifty  years,  they  are  still  as  perfect  in 
their  action  as  on  the  day  they  were  erected. 
They  constitute  one  of  the  most  ingenious  and 
complete  collection,  of  tools  ever  invented  for 
making  articles  in  wood,  being  capable  of  perform- 
ing most  of  the  practical  operations  of  carpentry 
with  the  utmost  accuracy  and  finish.  The  ma- 
chines are  worked  by  a  steam-engine  of  thirty-two 
liorse  power,  which  is  also  used  for  various  other 
dockyard  purposes.  Under  the  new  system  of 
block-making  it  was  found  that  the  articles  were 
better  made,  supplied  with  much  greater  rapidity, 
and  executed  at  a  greatly  reduced  cost." 

Another  of  his  improvements  was  in  the  machi- 
nery for  cutting  screws.  Heretofore  these  u.soful 
little  articles  had  been  made  with  the  rudest 
instruments,  there  was  no  uniformity  as  to  the 
"  pitch"  or  form  of  the  thread,  and  no  two  makers 
made  screws  alike.  Maudslay's  machinery  greatly 
increa.sed  the  accuracy  and  efficiency  of  the  screws, 
and  has  contributed  much  to  their  extended  use. 

"One  of  his  earliest  self-acting  scrcw-lntlie.«, 
cut  screws  of  large  diameter  and  of  any  retjuired 
pitch.  As  an  illustration  of  its  Cdmpletencss  and 
accuracy,  we  may  mention  that  by  its  means  a 
screw  five  feet  in  length,  and  two  inches  in  diam- 
eter, was  cut  with  fifty  thrftids  to  the  inch;  the 
nut  to  fit  on  to  it  being  twelve  inches  long,  and 
containing  six  hundred  threads.  This  screw  was 
princijially  used  for  dividing  scales  for  astronomi- 
cal purposes  :  and  by  its  means  divisions  were 
produced  so  minute  that  they  could  not  be  de- 
tected without  the  aid  of  a  magnifier.  The  screw, 
which  was  sent  for  exhibition  to  the  Society  of 
Arts,  is  still  carefully  preserved  amongst  the  spe- 


cimens of  Maudslay's  handicraft,  at  the  Lambeth 
works,  and  is  a  piece  of  delicate  work  which  every 
skilled  mechanic  will  thoroughly  appreciate.  Yet 
the  tool  by  which  this  fine  piece  of  turning  was 
produced  >jas  not  an  exceptional  tool,  but  was 
daily  employed  in  the  ordinary  work  of  the  man- 
ufactory." 

Maudslay  died  in  1831.  Among  those  who 
received  their  mechanical  education  at  Maudslay's 
shop  was  James  Nasmyth,  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent of  living  machinists,  author  of  many  improve- 
ments in  the  steam-engine,  and  inventor  of  the 
steam-hammer,  which  has  of  late  years  been  used 
to  good  purpose  in  forging  the  gigantic  engines 
called  for  by  the  magnificent  enterprises  of  our 
day.  James  Nasmyth  has  delighted  to  pay  tri- 
bute to  Maudslay's  talents  and  the  excellence  of 
his  character  and  workmanship.  He  retired  from 
business  in  1856,  and  has  since  acquired  a  high 
reputation  as  an  astronomical  observer,  using  tele- 
scopes of  his  own  manufacture. 


HYMN  FROM  THE  GERMAN. 
"was  mein  gott  will,  gescheh  all  zeit." 
Composed  hy  Albert  of  Brandenburg^  while  suffering  in 
Exile,  1566. 
Whatever  God  will,  let  that  be  done  ; 

His  will  is  ever  wisest: 
His  grace  will  all  thy  hope  outrun, 
Who  to  that  faith  arisest. 
The  gracious  Lord 
Will  help  afford ; 
He  chastens  with  forbearing: 
Who  God  believes. 
And  to  him  cleaves. 
Shall  not  be  left  despairing. 

My  God  is  my  sure  confidence, 
My  light  and  my  existence  : 
His  counsel  is  beyond  my  sense, 
But  stirs  no  weak  resistance. 

His  Son  declares 

The  very  hairs 
Upon  my  head  are  numbered  : 

His  mercy  large 

Holds  me  in  charge. 
With  care  that  never  slumbered. 

There  comes  a  da}',  when,  at  bis  will, 

The  pulse  of  Nature  ceases: 
I  think  upon  it,  and  am  still, 
Let  come  whene'er  He  pleases. 
To  him  I  trust 
5ly  soul,  my  dust. 
When  flesh  and  spirit  sever: 
The  Christ  we  sing 
Has  plucked  the  sting 
Away  from  death  for  ever. 


Selected. 

FAITH. 

BY  Wir.LIAM   H.  BnitLEIGH. 

Still  will  we  trust,  though  earth  seem  dark  and  dreary. 

And  the  licart  faint  beneath  His  chastening  rod  : 
Though  rough  and  steep  our  pathway,  worn  and  weary. 
Still  will  we  trust  in  God  I 

Our  eyes  see  dimly  till  by  Faith  anointed, 

And  our  lilind  choosing  brings  us  grief  and  pain  ; 
Through  llim  alone  who  hatli  our  way  appointed, 
We  find  our  peace  again. 

Choose  for  us,  Goo  I — nor  let  our  weak  preferring 

Cheat  our  poor  souls  of  good  Thou  hast  designed  ; 
Choose  for  us,  God  I — Thy  wisdom  i.<!  unerring, 
Aud  we  are  fools  and  blind. 

So,  from  our  sky  the  Night  shnli  furl  her  shadows, 

And  Day  i)our  gladness  through  his  golden  gates; 
Our  rough  path  lead  to  Hower-enamokd  meadows 
Where  Joy  our  comiug  waits. 

Let  us  i)ross  on,  in  patient  self-denial, 

Accept  the  liariiship,  shrink  not  frnm  the  loss — 
Our  guerdon  lies  beyond  the  hour  of  trial, 

Our  Crown,  beyond  the  Cross. 


A  Beautiful  Invention. — An  invention  of  pecu" 
liar  usefulness  in  the  arts,  recently  introduced, 
consists  of  two  silverized  plates  of  great  reflective 
power,  placed  together  in  a  frame-work  of  card- 
board or  wood,  at  the  angle  of  seventy  degrees. 
On  being  placed  over  a  small  picture  or  design, 
no  matter  how  rough,  or  whether  good  or  bad,  the 
instrument  will  reflect  the  portion  immediately 
under  the  eye,  on  all  sides,  forming  the  most 
beautiful  and  elaborate  design,  and  being  slowly 
moved  over  the  picture,  will  multiply  new  designs 
to  any  extent.  No  matter  what  the  subject  is  on 
which  the  instrument  is  placed — such  as  scraps  of 
paper-hanging,  blots  of  ink,  leaves,  flowers,  bits 
of  lace,  &c. — an  endless  series  of  new  and  attrac- 
tive designs  is  the  result,  and  these  can  be  retained 
at  pleasure  for  the  purpose  of  copying.  There  is 
thus  provided  an  inexhaustible  source  of  new  pat- 
terns to  draughtsmen,  calico  printers,  dyers,  paper- 
hangers,  painters,  and  others. 

True,  Faithful  and  Oliristian  Suffering. — The 
true,  faithful  and  christian  suff"eriug,  is,  for  men 
to  profess  what  they  are  persuaded  is  right,  and  so 
practice  and,  perform  their  worship  towards  God, 
as  being  their  true  right  so  to  do ;  and  neither  to 
do  more  in  that,  because  of  outward  encourage- 
ment from  men,  nor  any  whit  less,  because  of  the 
fear  of  their  laws  and  acts  against  it.  Thus,  for 
a  christian  man  to  vindicate  his  just  liberty,  with 
so  much  boldness  and  yet  innocency,  will  in  due 
time,  though  through  blood,  purchase  peace ;  as 
this  age  has  in  some  measure  experienced,  and 
many  are  witnesses  of  it, — which  yet  shall  be  more 
apparent  to  the  world,  as  Truth  takes  place  in  the 
earth.  But  they  greatly  sin  against  this  excellent 
rule,  that,  in  time  of  persecution,  do  not  profess 
their  own  way  so  much  as  they  would,  if  it  were 
otherwise;  and  yet,  when  they  can  get  the  magis- 
trate upon  their  side,  not  only  stretch  their  own 
liberty  to  the  utmost,  but  seek  to  establish  the 
same  by  denying  it  to  others. — Barclai/'s  Life  of 
Jaffray.  ^^^^^^^^^ 

The  Quality  of  Meats. 

BY  PROFESSOR   CHAKLKS  A.  CAMERON. 

The  enormous  and  rapidly  increasing  demand 
for  meat  which  characterises  the  [British]  food- 
markets  of  these  days,  has  reacted  in  a  remarkable 
manner  upon  the  nature  of  the  animals  that  sup- 
ply it.  Formerly  the  animals  that  furnished  pork, 
mutton  and  beef,  were  allowed  to  attain  the  age 
of  three  years  old  and  upwards  before  they  wore 
considered  to  be  r/pe  for  the  butcher :  but  now 
sheep  and  pigs  are  perfectly  matured  at  the  early 
age  of  one  year ;  and  two-year-old  oxen  furnish  a 
large  qtiota  of  the  "roast  beef  of  old  England." 
The  so-called  improvement  of  stock  is  simply  the 
forcing  of  them  into  an  unnatural  degree  of  fat- 
ness at  an  early  age;  and  this  end  is  attained  by 
dexterous  selection  and  crossingof  breeds,  by  avoid-; 
ance  of  cold,  by  diminishing  as  much  as  possible) 
their  muscular  activity,  and  lastly,  aud  chiefly,  by, 
over-feeding  them  with  concentrated  aliments. 

Every  one  knows  that  a  man  so  obese  as  to  be 
unable  to  walk,  cannot  be  in  a  healthy  state;  yet 
many  feeders  of  stock  look  upon  the  monstrously 
fat  bulls  and  cows  of  catlle-sliow  prize  celebrity, 
as  natural  types  of  the  bovine  tribe.  It  requires 
but  little  argument  to  refute  so  fallacious  a  notion. 
No  doubt  it  is  desirable  to  encourage  the  breeding 
of  those  varieties  of  animals  which  exhibit  the 
i^roatest  disposition  to  fatten,  aud  to  arrive  early 
:it  UKiturity;  but  the  forcing  of  animals  into  an, 
unnatural  state  of  obesity,  except  for  purely  ex- 
perimental purposes,  is  a  practice  which  cannot  bo 
too  strongly  deprecated. 

Were  1  a  judge  at  a  cattle-show,  I  certainly 
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lould  disqualify  every  extremely  fat  animal  en- 
red  for  competition  amongst  the  breeding  stock, 
rederick  James  Gant,  in  a  small  volume  devoted 
the  subject,  describes  the  serious  functional  and 
ructural  disarrangements  which  over-feeding  pro- 
ices  in  stock.  He  found  the  heart  of  a  one-year- 
d  Southdown  wether,  fattened  according  to  the 
,gh-pressure  system,  to  be  little  more  than  a  mass 
'  fat.  In  several  other  young,  but  so-called  ma- 
red  sheep,  he  found  more  or  less  fatty  degenera- 
an  of  the  heart,  and  extensively  spread  disease 
the  liver  and  of  the  lungs.  A  four-year-old 
evon  heifer,  exhibited  by  the  late  Prince  Cou- 
rt at  a  Smithfield  show,  was  found  to  be  in  a 
ghly  diseased  state.  It  was  slaughtered  and  its 
!sh  sold  at  a  high  price  as  "prize  beef,"  but  its 
ternal  organs  came  into  F.  S.  Gant's  possession, 
he  substance  of  both  ventricles  of  the  heart  had 
adergone  all  but  complete  conversion  into  fat; 
le  of  its  muscles  was  broken  up,  and  many  of 
e  fibres  of  the  others  were  ruptured.  In  another 
limal  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  heart  had  given 
Ety  to  so  great  an  extent  that  if  the  thin  lining 
embrane  {endocardium)  had  burst,  death  would 
ive  instantly  ensued.  The  slightest  exertion 
ijs  likely  to  cause  this  catastrophe;  but,  fortu- 
itely  enough  in  this  case,  the  animal  was  not 
pable  of  exertion,  for  though  under  three  years 
age,  it  weighed  upwards  of  2800  lbs.  This 
limal  had  received  for  some  time  before  its  ex- 
bition,  the  liberal  allowance  of  21  lbs.  of  oil- 
ke  (besides  other  food)  per  diem.  "  A  pen  of 
ree  pigs,"  says  F.  S.  G-.,  "belonging  to  his 
yal  highness  the  Prince  Consort,  happened  to 
placed  in  a  favourable  light  for  observation, 
d  I  particularly  noticed  their  condition.  They 
y  helpless  on  their  sides,  with  their  noses  prop- 
d  up  against  each  other's  backs,  as  if  endeavour- 
g  to  breathe  more  easily ;  but  their  respiration 
is  loud,  suffocating  and  at  long  intervals.  I 
ought  how  much  the  heart,  under  such  circura- 
tinces,  must  be  labouring  to  propel  the  blood 
rough  the  lungs  and  throughout  the  body.  The 
Id  medal  pigs  of  M.  Moreland  were  in  a  similar 
ndition,  if  anything  worse,  for  they  gasped  for 
eath,  their  mouths  being  opened,  as  well  as  their 
strils  dilated,  at  each  inspiration.  These  ani- 
ils,  only  twelve  months  and  ten  days  old,  were 
irked  "  improved  Chilton-breed."  Three  pigs 
the  black-breed  were  in  a  similar  state,  at  seven 
onths,  three  weeks  and  five  days,  yet  such  ani- 
als  "the  judges  highly  commended." 
The  habits  of  animals  and  the  nature  of  their 
ad,  affect  the  quality  of  their  flesh.  Exercise 
creases  the  amount  of  osmazone,  and  conse- 
lently  renders  the  meat  more  savoury.  The 
utton  of  Wicklow,  Wales,  and  other  mountain- 
s  regions,  is  remarkably  sweet,  because  the  ani- 
ls that  fui-nish  it  are  almost  as  nimble  as  goats, 
d  skip  from  crag  to  crag  in  quest  of  their  food, 
e  fatty  mutton,  with  pale  muscle,  which  is 
iiWilost  abundant  in  our  markets,  is  furnished  by 
ry  young  animals  forced  prematurely  into  full 
velopment.  These  animals  have  abundance  of 
od  placed  within  easy  reach,  and  their  muscular 
ttvity  is  next  to  nothing ;  the  result  is,  that  their 
ish  contains  less  than  its  natural  proportion  of 
voury  ingredients.  The  meat  of  animals  brought 
ry  early  to  maturity,  is  seldom  so  valuable  as 
e  naturally  developed  article.  These  is  no  doubt 
it'  that  sheep  and  oxen,  from  three  to  five  years 
moderately  fat,  and  fairly  exercising  their 
comotive  powers,  furnish  the  most  savoury,  and 
rhaps  the  most  nutritious  meat. — Edinburgh 
eterinary  Revitw. 


Morning,  and  evening,  and  all-day  duties. — I 
ill  begin  here  also,  with  the  beginning  of  time, 


the  morning :  so  soon  as  you  awake,  retire  your 
minds  into  a  pure  silence,  from  all  thoughts  and 
ideas  of  worldly  things,  and  in  that  frame  wait 
upon  God,  to  feel  his  good  presence,  to  lift  up 
your  hearts  to  him,  and  commit  your  whole  self 
into  his  blessed  care  and  protection.  Then  rise, 
if  well,  immediately  :  being  dressed,  read  a  chap- 
ter or  more  in  the  scriptures,  and  afterwards  dis- 
pose yourselves  for  the  business  of  the  day ;  ever 
remembering  that  God  is  present,  the  overseer  of 
all  your  thoughts,  words  and  actions;  and  demean 
yourselves,  my  dear  children,  accordingly;  and  do 
not  you  dare  to  do  that  in  his  holy  all-seeing  pre- 
sence, which  you  would  be  ashamed  a  man,  yea  a 
child,  should  see  you  do.  As  you  have  intervals 
from  your  lawful  occasions,  delight  to  step  home, 
within  yourselves,  I  mean,  and  commune  with 
your  own  hearts,  and  be  still ;  and  as  Nebuchad- 
nezzar said  on  another  occasion,  you  shall  find  and 
enjoy  one  like  the  Son  of  God,  with  you  and  in 
you  ;  a  treasure  the  world  knows  not  of,  but  which 
is  the  aim,  end  and  diadem  of  the  children  of 
God.  This  will  bear  you  up  against  all  tempta- 
tions, and  carry  you  sweetly  and  evenly  through 
your  day's  business,  supporting  you  under  disap- 
pointments, and  moderating  your  satisfaction  in 
success  and  prosperity.  The  evening  being  come, 
read  again  the  holy  scripture,  and  have  your  times 
of  retirement  before  you  close  your  eyes,  as  in  the 
morning;  that  so  the  Lord  may  be  the  Alpha  and 
Omega  of  every  day  of  your  lives.  And  if  God 
bless  you  with  families,  remember  good  Joshua's 
resolution,  "  But  as  for  me  and  my  house,  we  will 
serve  the  Lord." — Advice  of  William  Penn  to  his 
Children. 


The  Fourth  month  number  of  The  Atlantic 
Monthly,  has  an  article  entitled  "  Among  the  Mor- 
mons,-" which  contains  some  interestiug  informa- 
tion relative  to  the  peculiar  features  of  the  extra- 
ordinary section  of  country  that  lies  east  of  the 
great  Salt  Lake  region,  and  west  of  Nebraska 
Territory.  Though  the  description  is  rather 
florid,  it  will  probably  interest  some  of  the  readers 
of  "  The  Friend,"  and  give  a  vivid  impression  of 
natural  scenes,  which  all  travellers  who  have  seen 
them,  represent  as  being  unequalled  in  curious 
formation  and  savage  grandeur. 

"  We  speak  of  crossing  the  Rocky  Mountains 
from  Denver  to  Salt  Lake;  but,  in  reality,  they 
reach  all  the  way  between  those  places.  They 
are  not  a  chain,  as  most  Eastern  people  imagine 
them,  but  a  giant  ocean  caught  by  petrifaction  at 
the  moment  of  maddest  tempest.  For  six  hundred 
miles  the  overland  stage  winds  over,  between,  and 
around  the  tremendous  billows,  lying  as  much  as 
may  be  in  the  trough,  and  reaching  the  crest  at 
Bridger's  Pass,  (a  sinuous  gallery,  walled  by  ab- 
solutely bare  yellow  mountains  between  two  and 
three  thousand  feet  in  height  at  the  road  side,) 
but  never  getting  entirely  out  of  the  Rocky-Moun- 
tain system  till  it  reaches  the  desert  beyond  Salt 
Lake.  Even  there  it  runs  constantly  among  moun- 
tains ;  in  fact  it  never  loses  sight  of  lofty  ranges 
from  the  moment  it  makes  Pike's  Peak  till  its 
wheels  (metaphorically)  are  washed  by  the  Pacific 
Ocean  ;  but  the  mountains  of  the  Desert  may  le- 
gitimately set  up  for  themselves,  belonging  as  I 
believe,  to  a  system  independent  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  on  the  one  side  and  the  Sierra  Nevada 
on  the  other.  At  a  little  plateau  among  snowy 
ridges  a  few  miles  east  of  Bridger's  Pass,  the  dri- 
ver leans  overhand  tells  the  insiders,  in  a  matter- 
of-fact  manner,  through  the  window,  that  they 
have  reached  the  summit-level.  Then,  if  you 
have  a  particle  of  true  cosmopolitanism  in  you,  it 
is  sure  to  come  out.  There  is  something  indescri- 
bably sublime,  a  conception  of  universality,  in 


that  sense  of  standing  on  the  water-shed  of  a  hem- 
isphere. You  have  reached  the  secret  spot  where 
the  world  clasps  her  girdle;  your  feet  are  on  its 
granite  buckle ;  perhaps  there  sparkles  in  your  eyes 
that  fairest  gem  of  her  cincture,  a  crystal  fountain, 
from  which  her  belt  of  rivers  flows  in  two  oppo- 
site ways.  Yesterday  you  crossed  the  North 
Platte,  almost  at  its  source  (for  it  rises  out  of  the 
snow  among  the  Wind-River  Mountains,  and  out 
of  your  stage  windows  you  can  see,  from  Laramie 
Plains,  the  Lander's  Peak  which  Bierstadt  has 
made  immortal)  ;  that  stream  runs  into  the  sea 
from  whose  historic  shores  you  came;  you  might 
idrop  a  waif  upon  its  ripple  with  the  hope  of  its 
reaching  New  Orleans,  New  York,  Boston,  or 
even  Liverpool.  To-morrow  you  will  be  ferried 
over  Green  River,  as  near  its  source, — a  stream 
whose  cradle  is  in  the  same  snow-peaks  as  the 
Platte, — whose  mysterious  middle-life,  under  the 
new  name  of  the  Colorado,  flows  at  the  bottom  of 
those  tremendous  fissures,  three  thousand  feet 
deep,  which  have  become  the  wonder  of  the  geol- 
ogist,— whose  grave,  when  it  has  dribbled  itself 
away  into  the  dotage  of  shallows  and  quicksands, 
is  the  desert-margined  Gulf  of  California  and  the 
Pacific  Sea.  Between  Green  River  and  the  Mor- 
mon city  no  human  interest  divides  your  per- 
petually strain sd  attention  with  Nature.  Fort 
Bridger,  a  little  over  a  day's  stage-ride  east  of  the 
city,  is  a  large  and  quite  a  populous  trading-post 
and  garrison  of  the  United  States;  but  although 
we  found  there  a  number  of  agreeable  oflScers, 
whose  acquaintance  with  their  wonderful  surround- 
ings was  thorough  and  scientific,  and  though  at 
that  period  the  fort  was  a  rendezvous  for  our  only 
faithful  friend  among  the  Utah  Indians,  Washki, 
the  Snake  chief,  and  that  handful  of  his  tribe  who 
still  remained  loyal  to  their  really  noble  leader 
and  our  Government,  Fort  Bridger  left  the  sha- 
dowiest of  impressions  on  my  mind,  compared  with 
the  natural  glories  of  the  surrounding  scenery. 

"  Mormoudom  being  my  theme,  and  my  space  so 
limited,  I  must  resist  th«  temptation  to  give  de- 
tailed accounts  of  the  many  marvellous  master- 
pieces of  mimetic  art  into  which  we  find  the  rocks 
of  this  region  everywhere  carved  by  the  hand  of 
Nature.  Before  we  came  to  the  North  Platte,  we 
were  astonished  by  a  ship,  equalling  the  Great  East- 
ern in  size,  even  surpassing  it  in  beauty  of  outline, 
its  masts  of  columnar  sandstone  snapped  by  a  storm, 
its  prodigious  hulk  labouring  in  a  gloomy  sea  of 
hornblendic  granite,  its  deck-houses,  shapen  with 
perfect  accuracy  of  imitation,  still  remaining  in 
their  place,  and  a  weird-looking  demon  at  the  wheel 
steering  it  on  to  some  invisible  destruction.  This 
naval  statue  (if  its  bulk  forbid  not  the  name)  was 
carved  out  of  a  coarse  millstone  grit  by  the  chisel 
of  the  wind,  with  but  slight  assistance  from  the 
infrequent  rain-storms  of  this  region.  In  Colo- 
rado I  first  began  to  perceive  how  vast  an  omis- 
sion geologists  had  been  guilt3'  of  in  their  failure 
to  give  the  wind  a  place  in  the  dynamics  of  their 
science.  Depending  for  a  year  at  a  time,  as  that 
Territory  sometimes  does,  upon  dews  and  meltings 
from  the  snow-peaks  for  its  water,  it  is  neverthe- 
less fuller  than  any  other  district  in  the  world  of 
marvellous  architectural  simulations,  vast  ceniete- 
ries  crowded  with  monuments,  obelisks,  castles, 
fortresses,  and  natural  colossi  from  two  to  five 
hundred  feet  high,  done  in  argillaceous  sandstone 
or  a  singular  species  of  conglomerate,  all  of  which 
owe  their  existence  almost  entirely  to  the  agency 
of  wind.  The  arid  plains  from  which  the  con- 
glomerate crops  out  rarefy  the  superincumbent 
air-stratum  to  such  a  degree  that  the  intensely 
chilled  layers  resting  on  the  closely  adjoining 
snow-peaks  pour  dowa  to  re-establisii  equilibrium, 
with  the  wrathful  force  of  an  invisible  cataract, 
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eight,  ten,  even  seventeen  thousand  feet  in  height. 
These  floods  of  cold  wind  find  their  appropriate 
channels  in  the  characteristic  ca?!o«s  which  every- 
where furrow  the  whole  Rocky-Mountain  system 
to  its  very  base.  Most  of  these  are  exceedingly 
tortuous,  and  tlie  descending  winds,  during  their 
passage  through  them,  acquire  a  spiral  motion  as 
irresistible  as  the  fiercest  hurricane  of  the  Antil- 
les, which,  moreover,  they  preserve  for  miles  after 
they  have  issued  from  the  mouth  of  the  canon. 
ICvery  little  cold  gust  that  I  observed  in  the  Co- 
lorado country  had  this  corkscrew  character.  The 
moment  the  spiral  reaches  a  loose  sand-bed,  it 
sweeps  into  its  vortex  all  the  particles  of  grit 
which  it  can  hold.  The  result  is  an  auger,  of  di- 
ameter varying  from  an  inch  to  a  thousand  feet, 
capable  of  altering  its  direction  so  as  to  bore  curv- 
ed holes,  revolving  with  incalculable  rapidity,  and 
armed  with  a  cutting  edge  of  silex.  Is  it  possible 
to  conceive  an  instrument  more  powerful,  more 
versatile  ?  Indeed,  practically,  there  is  no  descrip- 
tion of  surface,  no  kind  of  cut,  which  it  is  not 
capable  of  making.  I  have  repeatedly  seen  it  in 
operation.  One  day,  while  riding  from  Denver  to 
Pike's  Peak,  I  saw  it  (in  this  instance,  one  of  the 
smaller  diameters)  burrow  its  way  six  or  seven 
feet  into  a  sand-bluff,  making  as  smooth  a  hole 
as  I  could  cut  in  cheese  with  a  borer,  of  the 
equal  diameter  of  six  inches  throughout,  all  in 
less  time  than  I  hive  taken  to  describe  it.  Re- 
peatedly, on  the  same  trip,  I  saw  it  gouge  out 
a  circular  groove  around  portions  of  a  similar 
bluff,  and  leave  them  standing  as  isolated  col- 
umns, with  heavy  base  and  capital,  presently  to 
be  solidified  into  just  such  rock  pillars  as  throng 
the  cemeteries  or  aid  in  composing  the  strange 
architectural  piles  mentioned  above.  Surveyor- 
General  Pierce  of  Colorado,  (a  man  whose  fine 
scientific  genius  and  culture  have  already  done 
yeoman's  service  in  the  study  of  that  most  inter- 
.  esting  Territory,)  on  a  certain  occasion,  saw  one 
of  these  wind-and-silex  augers  meet  at  right  angles 
a  window-pane  in  a  settler's  cabin,  which  came 
out  from  the  process,  after  a  few  seconds,  a  per- 
fect opaque  shade,  having  been  converted  into 
ground-glass  as  neatly  and  evenly  as  could  have 
been  effected  by  the  manufacturer's  wheel.  It  is 
not  a  very  rare  thing  in  Colorado  to  be  able  to 
trace  the  spiral  and  measure  the  diameter  of  the 
auger  by  rocks  of  fifty  pounds'  weight  and  tree- 
trunks  half  as  thick  as  an  average  man's  waist, 
torn  up  from  their  sites,  and  sent  revolving  over- 
head for  miles  before  the  windy  turbine  loses  its 
impetus.  The  efficiency  of  an  instrument  like 
this  I  need  not  dwell  upon.  After  some  protracted 
examination' and  study  of  many  of  the  most  inter- 
esting architectural  and  sculpturesque  structures 
of  tlie  llocky-MouTitain  system,  I  am  convinced 
that  they  are  mainly  explicable  on  the  hypothesis 
of  the  wind-and-silex  instrument  operating  upon 
materiel  in  the  earthy  condition,  which  petrified 
after  ruceiviog  its  form.  Indeed,  this  same  in- 
strument is  at  present  nowi-se  restricted  by  that 
condition  in  Colorado,  and  is  not  only,  year  by 
year,  altering  the  conformation  of  all  sand  and 
cl;iy  bluffs  on  the  Plains,  but  is  tearing  down,  re- 
building, and  fashioning  on  its  facile  lathe  many 
rock-.strata  of  the  solidity  of  the  more  friable  grits, 
wherever  exposed  to  its  action.  Water  at  the 
East  docs  hardly  mcrrc  than  wind  at  the  West. 

"  IJefore  we  enter  the  City  of  the  Saints,  let  me 
briefly  describe  tlic  greatest,  not  merely  of  the 
architectural  curiosities,  but  in  my  opinion,  the 
greatest  natural  cwriosity  of  any  kiml  which  I  have 
ever  .seen  or  heard  of.  Mind,  too,  that  I  remem- 
ber Niagara,  the  Cedar-Creek  IJridge,  and  the 
Mammoth  Cave,  whcu  1  speak  thu.s  of  the  Church 
liutUs. 


"They  are  situated  a  short  distance  from  Fort 
Bridger ;  the  overland  road  passes  by  their  side. 
They  consist  of  a  sandstone  bluff,  reddish-brown 
in  colour,  rising  with  the  abruptness  of  a  pile  of 
masonry  from  the  perfect  level  plain,  carved  along 
its  perpendicular  face  into ,  a  series  of  partially 
connected  religious  edifices,  the  most  remarkable 
of  which  is  a  cathedral  as  colossal  as  St.  Peter's, 
and  completely  relieved  from  the  bluff  on  all  sides 
save  the  rear,  where  a  portico  joins  it  with  the 
main  precipice.  The  perfect  symmetry  of  this  mar- 
vellous structure  would  ravish  Michael  Angelo. 
So  far  from  requiring  any  effort  of  imagination  to 
recognize  the  propriety  of  its  name,  this  church 
almost  staggers  belief  in  the  unassisted  natural- 
ness of  its  architecture.  It  belongs  to  a  style 
entirely  its  own.  Its  main  and  lower  portion  is 
not  divided  into  nave  and  transept,  but  seems  like 
a  system  of  huge  semi-cylinders  erected  on  their 
bases,  and  united  with  re-entrant  angles,  their 
convex  surfaces  towards  us,  so  that  the  ground- 
plan  might  be  called  a  species  of  quatre-foil.  In 
each  of  the  convex  faces  is  an  admirably  propor- 
tioned door-way,  a  Gothic  arch  with  deep-carved 
and  elaborately  fretted  mouldings,  so  wonderfully 
perfect  in  its  imitation  that  you  almost  feel  like 
knocking  for  admittance.  Between  and  behind 
the  doors,  alternating  with  flying-buttresses,  are  a 
series  of  deep-niched  windows,  set  with  grotesque 
statues,  varying  from  the  pigmy  to  the  colossal 
size,  representing  demons  rather  than  saints, 
though  some  of  the  figures  are  costumed  in  the 
style  of  religious  art,  with  flowing  sarcerdotal 
garments. 

"  The  structure  terminates  above  in  a  double 
dome,  whose  figure  may  be  imagined  by  supposing 
a  small  acorn  set  on  the  truncated  top  of  a  large 
one,  (the  horizontal  diameter  of  both  being  con- 
siderably longer  in  proportion  to  the  perpejidieu- 
lar  than  is  common  with  that  fruit,)  and  each  of 
these  domes  is  surrounded  by  a  row  of  prism- 
shaped  pillars,  half  column,  half  buttress  in  their 
effect,  Somewhat  similar  to  the  exquisite  columnar 
entourage  of  the  central  cylinder  of  the  leaning 
tower  of  Pisa.  The  result  of  this  arrangement  is 
an  aerial,  yet  massive  beauty,  without  parallel  in 
the  architecture  of  the  world.  I  have  not  con- 
veyed to  any  mind  an  idea  of  the  grandeur  of  this 
pile,  nor  could  I,  even  with  the  assistance  of  a 
diagram.  I  can  only  say  the  Cathedral  Buttes 
are  a  lesson  for  the  architects  of  all  Christendom, 
— a  purely  novel  and  original  creation." 

"After  leaving  Church  Buttes  and  passing 
Fort  Bridger,  our  attention  slept  upon  what  it 
had  seen  until  we  entered  the  region  of  the 
canons.  These  are  defiles,  channelled  across  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  Wahsateh  Mountains  almost 
to  the  level  of  their  base,  walled  by  precipices  of 
red  sandstone  or  sugar-loaf  granite,  compared  with 
which  the  Palisades  of  the  Hudson  become  in- 
significant^as  a  garden-fence.  The  least  poetical 
man  who  traverses  these  giant  fi.ssures  cannot  help 
feeling  their  fitness  as  the  avenues  to  a  paradoxi- 
cal region,  an  anomalous  civilization,  and  a  people 
whose  psychological  problem  is  the  most  unsolv- 
able  of  the  nineteenth  century." 

For  "TIu>  Friend." 

Report  of  the  Women's  Aid  Associatioii. 

The  "  Women's  Aid  A.ssociation  of  Philadel- 
phia for  the  Relief  of  Coloured  Rofugces,"  have 
but  little  to  add  to  the  last  published  report  of 
their  proceedings,  adopted  Tenth  month  10th, 
18(58. 

Prior  to  that  time,  this  was  the  only  medium 
through  which  Friends  of  I'hiladeluhia  and  its 
vicinity,  could  extend  relief  to  the.se  suffering 
people  J  but  after  the  enlarged  and  more  cflScieut 
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organization,  known  as  "  Friends'  Association  < 
Philadelphia,"  &c.,  the  active  duties  connecte 
with  this  service  were  to  a  great  extent  transferre 
to  that  body.  From  Tenth  month  10th,  1 
Eleventh  month  28th,  1803,  ten  boxes  were  sei 
by  the  "  Women's  Aid"  to  different  points  ;  viz 
Yorktown,  Norfolk,  Newbern,  and  to  the  Soutl 
west.  Nine  of  these  contained  clothing  chiefly- 
in  all,  about  1440  garments — which,  added  1 
those  sent  previously,  amounted  to  a  total  c 
9859.since  the  commencement  of  the  work  ;  ou 
box  contained  books,  &c.,  for  C.  P.  Day's  schoo 
at  Hampton.  In  addition«to  these,  three  bales  < 
blankets  were  sent  to  Yorktown,  Newbern,  an 
the  South-west,  containing  over  300  in  all;  an 
two  pieces  of  burlap  for  bed-ticking,  were  sent  \ 
Fortress  Monroe.  Knitting  yarn  and  cottoi 
knitting  needles,  with  sewing  materials  were  als 
sent,  chiefly  to  Yorktown. 

After  Eleventh  month  28th,  the  forwarding  < 
clothing  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  committt 
from  "Friends'  Association;"  the  "Women 
Aid"  confining  their  duties  mainly  to  the  wor 
in  the  room  at  Fifth  and  Cherry  streets,  whei 
many  Friends  have  been  actively  engaged.  _  Ft 
cutting  out,  making  up,  and  purchasing  lining 
&c.,  &c.,  for  400  pairs  of  pantaloons  which  woi 
too  heavy  to  be  made  at  the  sewing  circles,  the 
have  expended  S220  ;  and  also  placed  in  the  banc 
of  "  Friends'  Association,'-'  for  the  purchase  ( 
dry-goods,  the  sum  of  SIOOO. 

In  the  Third  month,  the  subject  of  establisl 
ing  an  Orphan  Asylum,  was  brought  before  tl 
Society.    Large  numbers  of  orphan  children  ai 
scattered  among  the  different  camps,  in  Yorktowln 
and  its  vicinity,  cared  for,  in  some  measure,  b 
parties  who  draw  rations  from  Government  f( 
their  support;  but  generally  left  to  run  wil< 
often  roughly  treated  by:;those  who  keep  the 
only  for  the  sake  of  the  food  allotted  them, 
is  proposed  to  establish  this  refuge  at  Hamptoi 
where  the  salubrity  of  the  climate  offers  advanti 
ges  superior  to  Yorktown,     If  the  design  be  ca  li 
ried  out,  its  execution  will  be  entrusted  to  o\  ft 
friend  Eliza  Yates,  who,  as  agent  of  this  Associ 
tion,  has  hitherto  given  her  services  gratuitousl  eti 
to  the  cau.se ;  and  by  whom,  the  first  attem)  k 
through  Friends,  for  the  relief  of  the  thousau.  w 
assembled  at  Yorktown,  was  made.    Rachel  Dei  p 
nis,  the  first  teacher  employed  at  Yorktown,  wi  » 
also  sent  to  this  field  of  service  by  the  "  Women 

Aid."  ,  ' 

The  destitute  condition  of  the  freed  negro,  eei 
among  the  Cherokee  Indians  claimed  the  attentic  « 
of  the  E.KCcutive  Committee;  they,  and  the 
former  masters,  were  brought  through  the  horro 
of  civil  war,  to  an  equality  of  conditio^ — near 
naked  and  dependent  on  the  Government  for  foo  « 
Among  the  first  to  free  their  slaves,  and  sufferir  « 
for  their  loyalty  to  the  Union,  it  was  thoug  « 
impossible  to  separate  the  relief  extended  to  tlT 
freedmen  from  that  needed  by  the  deeply  injurjl 
Cherokee,  his  former  master ;  and  the  appropri 
tion  of  3:500  was  sent  to  both  Indians  and  negrocf^ 
in  the  belief  that  all  who  long  to  help  the  sla 
would  rejoice  to  minister  to  the  outraged  India 
under  these  peculiar  circumstances.     We  ha 
from  time  to  time  received  information  respcctii 
the  schools  at  Yorktown,  from  the  Friends  eugag  ' 
in  teacliin^k  there,  which  may  be  interesting 
those  who  are  contributing  to  support  them.  Tl 
most  recent  is  from  the  pen  of  our  friend,  A.  ] 
Scofield.    She  says,  "  I  have  the  names  of  twent 
five  scholars  on  my  book  for  the  day  school ;  abo  . 
half  come  in  the  morning  and  half  in  the  afternooi  ' 
tiieir  attendance  is  ([uite  irregular,  as  many  of  the 
have  families,  and  some  take  in  washing  or  ha  ' 
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''""'her  engagements  to  fulfil,  but  they  are  in  ear- 
!St  and  make  good  progress,  all  things  con.sider- 
'^'"^  1.  One  of  the  pupils,  a  man  with  one  leg,  about 
"'')')  years  of  age,  who  read  imperfectly  when  he 
'^'|"^st  began,  but  has  much  improved  since,  has  now 
'"'adertaken  to  teach  a  class  in  his  own  cabin.  I 
-'itlive  furnished  him  with  primers  and  cards,  and 
""j'lve  engaged  to  give  him  compensation  at  the 
'''''  Ud  of  the  month  ;  I  have  not  been  able  to  visit 
Ms  school  yet;  he  tells  me  fifteen  scholars  attend 
'1  *igularly.  He  is  one  of  my  Bible  class  on  First- 
sclioo  y  J  I  am  as  much  interested  in  him  as  he  is  in 
'^''^si  e  work.  He  is  assiduous  in  learning  to  write, 
"i  "1 1 1  took  the  dolls  that  were  sent  to  my  day  school, 
'i «  [lere  I  displayed  them  to  some  nice  little  girls 
ho  attend,  and  told  them  that  as, soon  as  each 
coltonie  of  them  would  teach  five  children  as  large  as 
reali  emselves  the  alphabet  and  spelling  which  was 
I  the  cards  I  gave  them,  I  would  give  each  the 
""SI  )11  I  showed  her  ;  it  was  amusing  to  see  how  it 
ni'lttjade  their  eyes  sparkle,  and  the  earnestness  with 
311168  hich  they  went  to  hunting  up  their  scholars, 
liwoi  bus  things  which  are  not  valued  at  all  by  chil- 
niw  en  who  have  been  accustomed  to  them,  are  re- 
Fi  irded  as  treasures  by  those  who  have  never  as- 
iniiii;  red  to  the  ownership  of  a  rag-doll.  The  schools 
li  wti  iscribed  above  are  held  in  cabins.  There  are 
>itlii  ro  sewing  schools,  established  at  Slabtown,  un- 
liMi  competent  teachers,  who  each  teach  ten  girls 
lase  women  for  an  hour  every  day,  in  their  own 
bins.  The  compensation  for  which  they  both 
■M\i  ;reed  was  a  calieo  dress  at  the  end  of  the  month, 
jretkhave  supplied  them  with  garments  already  cut 
enaiit; — if  the  scholars  have  any  sewing  of  their 
itoii  rn,  they  have  the  privilege  of  bringing  it  to  do 
ire,!)  -and  several  have  done  so.  The  first  one  estab- 
'[ilf(>hed  has  finished  and  returned  their  month's 
will  srk,  which  consists  of  girls'  dresses  and  boys' 
tk  mtaloons,  and  small  pieces  down  to  pocket- 
11,  1  tndkerchiefs,  collars,  &c.,  thirty-eight  pieces  in 
iiptDi  I,  besides  some  patching.  Both  teachers  and 
vMi  holars  do  their  duty  well  and  cheerfully.  I 
lieca  stributed  three  small  reticules  among  the  girls 
tool'  this  school  when  they  came  here  to  show  me 
ssoci;  eir  work ;  I  made  some  addition  to  their  con- 
itouil  nts  of  pins,  &c.,  from  a  fund  E.  Y.  left  for 
tteiii|  le  purpose  ;  and  they  were  very  thankfully 
iisaai  ceived.  I  had  some  dijQGiculty  in  drumming 
lDei3  scholars  at  first,  except  amOng  such  as  had 
UjKi  wing  of  their  own  to  do,  as  they  regarded 
jijieii  like  working  for  nothing ;  but  since  the  distri- 
ition  of  reticules,  the  teacher  tells  me,  there  have 
ijfftji  ien  numbers  of. applications, — more  than  she  can 

)ssibly  attend  to,  or  accommodate, 
tie  The  knitting  school  was  waiting  some  time  for 
aterials,  and  went  into  operation  the  day  after 
jfjfl  le  box  containing  them  was  opened.    The  teacher 
jfuD,  IS.  tea  scholars,  whom  she  engaged  to  instruct 
1  hour  every  day  in  her  own  cabin,  for  $2  per 
i^,i,„|  onth.    Each  scholar  is  engaged  in  knitting  her 
\  vn  stockings :  I  have  not  had  time  to  visit  the 
hool  more  than  once,  but  the  teacher  tells  me 


ley  are  doing  very  well.    There  is  a  great  de- 
ji,ji^aad  for  knitting-yarn  and  cotton  ;  if  we  were  to 
'Ijii  lit  it  into  the  store  it  would  soon  be  all  sold.  I 
ive  given  a  good  deal  to  old  "and  rheumatic 
omen — some  of  whom  knit  for  themselves  and 
li  )me  for  the  store,    I  have  many  applications 
women  to  knit  and  put  it  in  the 
reserve  that  work 


om  young 

ore ;  but  think  it  better 


to 


)r  old  women  who  cannot  do  anything  else.  * 
,       *       *       *     I  sometimes  say  if  we  were 
|tultiplicd  ten  times,  there  would  be  enough  for 
II  to  do  ]  there  is  a  large  field  of  labour  here, 
'  loush  a  verv  small  house,  but  we  must  do  the 
, ,  est  we  can 

,  There  have  been  some  contributions  to  this 
'  "vssociatiou  la  money  and  in  sewing,  which  have 


been  especially  interesting,  and  some  worthy  of 
especial  notice.  The  rich  have  given  of  their 
abundance  to  this  dause,  but  the  poor  and  the 
children  have  also  cast  in  their  mite  to  the  trea- 
sury. In  one  instance  two  children  made  a  col- 
lection in  New  Jersey  among  their  neighbours — 
sixty-nine  recorded  their  names  as  donors — nearly 
all  were  children,  who  gave  from  their  little  store 
sums  varying  from  two  cents  to  a  dollar;  and  one 
of  these  dollars  was  from  a  coloured  boy,  bound  to 
a  farmer,  who  had  received  his  first  lift  in  the 
world  from  the  Home  for  Friendless  Coloured 
Children,  on  Lombard  street.  The  whole  sum 
thus  collected  was  $30  98.  Another  case  was 
the  contribution  of  $15  from  the  children  of 
Bethany  school,  (a  First-day  school  for  coloured 
children,)  in  the  northern  part  of  this  city. 
These  children  not  only  gave  their  weekly  contri- 
bution of  a  few  cents  for  several  months,  but  made 
ninety  garments,  chiefly  for  adults,  neatly  and 
carefully.  Many  of  these  coloured  children  were 
from  nine  to  twelve  years  old.  They  are  now 
preparing  clothes  for  the  destitute  contraband 
children  in  the  Norfolk  schools. 

E.  C.  Collins,  Secretary. 

Summary  of  the  receipts  of  S.  W.  Cope,  Trea- 
surer of  the  Women's  Aid  Association,  from 
Tenth  month  8th,  1863,  to  Fourth  month  6th, 
1864. 

From  Friends  of  Phila.  and  vicinity,     $1116  90 
Individuals  not  members  of  our  So- 
ciety,   60  00 

The  committee  for  the  relief  of  coloured 
refugees  from  Gettysburg  and  else- 
where,   1312  92 


From  Friends  in  New  England, 
Do.  do.  Pennsylvania, 
Do.  do.  New  York, 
Do.  do.  New  Jersey, 
Do.  do.  Iowa, 
Do.      do.  Ohio, 

From  Baltimore, 


From  Friends  in  England,  by  Josiah 
Forster,        .       .       .       .  . 
Do.    by  Eliza  Barclay, 
Do.    by  Samuel  Rhoads,  . 


Total,  

Balance  on  hand  from  former  account, 
to  Tenth  month  8th,  1863,  . 


$2489 

82 

$137 

00 

192 

36 

63 

00 

151 

00 

18 

00 

70 

00 

111 

00 

$742 

36 

$3278 

69 

219 

72 

117 

57 

$3615  98 

$6848 

16 

815 

59 

$7699  75 

Summary  of  expenilitures  by  S.  W.  Cope, 
Treasurer,  from  10th  month  17th,  1868,  to  4th 
month  6th,  1864: 

For  materials  for  clothing,  .  ,  $4469  92 
Making  up  clothing,  .  .  .  455  55 
Amount  paid  to  West  Chester  Aid,  .  300  00 
Cash  paid  to  assist  coloured  refugees,  140  00 
Cash  paid  for  books,  medicine,  tin- 
ware, &c.,  37  15 


Balance  on  hand. 


$5402  62 
2297  13 


$7699  75 


of  the  Cherokee  Indians,  and  the  remainder  will 
probably  .soon  be  needed  for  the  support  of  an 
asylum  of  coloured  orphan  children  intended  to 
be  established  at  Hampton. 

S.  W.  Cope. 


TH£  FRIBND. 


FIFTH  MONTH  21,  1864. 


A  portion  of  the  above  balance  has  been  since 
expended  for  clothing  tot  the  coloured  fi-eedmen 


The  following  is  an  abstract  from  an  interesting 
Report  prepared  by  John  C.  Savery,  and  presented 
at  a  meeting  held  on  the  16th  inst.,  of  the  Com- 
mittee appointed  at  the  meeting  of  Friends  held 
Fourth  month  4th,  1864,  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
tending aid  to  Friends  in  East  Tennessee. 

It  having  been  thought  desirable  to  communi- 
cate directly  with  our  suffering  brethren  in  Ten- 
nessee, by  an  agent  of  our  own,  J.  C.  Savery 
kindly  ofi^ered  to  go  there,  to  take  charge  of  pur- 
chasing, and  as  far  as  practicable  distributing  the 
needful  supplies.  The  committee  directed  that 
the  abstract  should  be  published. 

Friends  generally  will  be  glad,  to  find  that  the 
privations  of  those  members  of  our  religious  So- 
ciety who  remain  in  Tennessee,  have  not  been  so 
severe  as  was  at  first  supposed ;  this  at  least  is  the 
case  respecting  the  families  who  were  reached, 
how  much  more  those  in  Green  county  may  have 
suflTered  is  not  jct  known.  Provision  was  made 
to  secure  ample  supplies  for  the  Friends  who  were 
visited,  and  arrangements  for  them  to  communi- 
cate with  some  of  the  committee  in  this  city, 
relative  to  their  future  condition,  and  that  of 
Friends  in  Green  county,  when  the  latter  are 
heard  from. 

"  On  the  12th  of  Fourth  month  I  went  to  Wash- 
ington and  obtained  from  the  War  Department  an 
order  authorizing  me  to  visit  East  Tennessee,  and 
directing  quartermasters  and  other  officers  to  fur- 
nish me  facilities  for  so  doing.  Stopping  at  Cin- 
cinnati to  deposit  the  funds  placed  in  mv  hands, 
I  reached  Nashville  on  the  21st,  where  I  found 
that  no  ciir||bns  were  allowed  to  go  to  the  front ; 
and  although  application  was  made  for  me  by  the 
agents  of  the  Sanitary  Commission,  who  were  in 
constant  and* daily  intercourse  with  the  military 
authoritieSjj'I  failed  to  obtain,  through  the  ordi- 
nary channels,  any  permission  to  proceed.  I  then 
sought  an  interview  with  General  Sherman,  who, 
after  examining  my  papers  and  making  some  in- 
quiries of  me,  favoured  me  with  a  special  order, 
passing  me  to  Knoxville.  Making  close  connec- 
tion at  Chattanooga,  I  reached  Knoxville  on  the 
evening  of  the  23d,  and  both  then  and  during  my 
subsequent  visits  to  that  place,  was  hospitably  en- 
tertained at  the  rooms  of  the  Christian  Commis- 
sion. 

On  First-day  morning  the  24th,  I  proceeded  to 
New  Market,  in  Jefferson  Co.,  a  distance  of  twenty- 
four  miles,  near  which  place  the  meeting  of  Lost 
Creek  had  been  held.  I  here  found,  that  owing 
to  the  removal  of  most  of  the  members  to  the 
northwestern  States,  the  meeting  had  been  discon- 
tinued. The  old  meeting-house  which  I  visited, 
was  in  a  very  dilapidated  condition;  but  it  is  still 
occasionally  used  for  holding  religious  meetings 
in,  by  persons  not  members  of  our  religious  So- 
ciety. 

I  here  visited  the  families  of  Nathan  Mills  and 
David  Haworth,  elderly  Friends,  who  with  the 
family  of  John  Haworth,  and  a  few  individuals 
not  heads  of  families,  comprise  all  the  members  of 
our  religious  Society  who  remain  in  this  settle- 
ment. Their  condition  as  respects  eatable  pro- 
visions is  not  very  bad,  they  having  mostly  saved 
enough  food  to  last  them  until  harvest,  in  case 
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they  are  not  again  visited  by  the  rebels.  The  re- 
moval of  so  many  of  their  friends  and  neighbours 
from  the  State,  has  increased  the  proportion  of 
supplies  to  those  who  remain,  they  having  been 
able  to  purchase  from  the  refugees,  suah  stock  as 
was  not  needed  for  the  journey.  I  sent  to  Cin- 
cinnati a  list  of  articles  of  which  they  seemed 
most  in  need,  such  as  dry  goods,  &c.,  and  distri- 
buted amongst  them  a  quantity  of  garden  seeds 
that  I  had  taken  with  me,  and  which  seemed  ac- 
ceptable. 

On  the  26th  I  went  to  Friendsville,  Blount  Co., 
where  I  found  a  much  larger  number  of  Friends, 
though  many  of  the  members  of  our  religious  So- 
ciety had  also  left  here  for  new  homes  in  the  West. 
I  staid  at  the  house  of  Ephraim  Lee,  an  elderly 
Friend  who  has  been  living  in  the  place  for  more 
than  sixty  years.  With  him  I  attended  their 
midweek  meeting,  at  which  there  were  perhaps 
thirty  persons,  exclusive  of  the  pupils  of  their 
school,  who  also  attended  in  charge  of  their 
teachers. 

After  a  full  consultation  with  some  of  the 
leading  members,  at  the  house  of  James  C.  Allen, 
who  was  himself  absent  from  home,  we  made  out 
a  list  of  articles  most  urgently  needed,  a  copy  of 
'which  I  sent  to  Cincinnati  as  before.  There  are 
about  thirty-foar  families  and  parts  of  families  in 
the  settlement,  most  of  whom  are  in  moderate  cir- 
cumstances, and  who  have  all  suffered  more  or 
less  from  the  visits  of  the  two  armies.  It  did  not 
appear,  however,  that  any  considerable  number  of 
them  had  been  drawing  rations  from  government, 
no  formal  applieatioas  of  the  kind  having  come 
to  the  knowledge  of  those  with  whom  I  conversed. 

The  nominal  prices  of  some  articles  are  as  fol- 
lows:  salt,  30  ats.  per  lb.;  coffee,  $1.25  ;  common 
brown  sugar,  75  ets.;  muslin,  $1  per  yard;  jeans, 
§4  per  yard ;  corn,  $3  per  bushel,  &c. 

Whilst  we  were  in  eonversation,  a  neighbour 
came  in  and  gave  to  one  of  the  eompany  who  was 
going  to  Kooxville  the  next  day,  a  two  dollar 
United  States  note,  with  which  to  purchase  for 
her  a  small  vial  of  castor  oil,  that  being  the  price 
lie  said  he  would  have  to  pay  for  it^'«|indeed  it 
waa  obtainable  at  all. 

In  the  old  burying  ground,  near  this  village,  L 
saw  the  grave  of  our  late  Friend,  Wm.  Forster, 
who,  as  will  be  remembered,  died  while  on  a  re- 
ligious visit  to  Friends  and  others  in  this  section. 

By  the  aid  of  Friends  in  this  city  and  elsewhere, 
quite  a  handsome  and  commodious  building  had 
been  erected  at  Friendsville,  for  the  purposes  of  a 
Friend's  college.  Only  a  primary  school,  how- 
ever, is  now  held  in  it.  I  visited  this  school  and 
found  it  to  number  some  thirty  pupils,  under  the 
care  of  Samuel  Greer.  This,  it  may  be  remarked, 
is  the  only  .school  for  white  «hildren  which  I  saw 
or  heard  of  in  operation  in  the  State. 

After  leaving  Friendsville,  I  made  an  effort  to 
reach  the  third  settlement  of  Friends,  viz.,  that 
near  Raytown,  Green  Co.,  but  finding  that  the 
army  had  been  withdrawn  from  liull's  Gap,  and 
all  points  east  of  Knoxvillc,  and  that  the  point  I 
was  aiming  at  would  now  be  some  seventy  miles 
beyond  the  Federal  lines,  and  the  people  from  the 
intermediate  part  of  the  country  being  thorouglily 
alarmed,  and  crowding  the  roads  to  Kno.wille,  1 
was  compelled  very  reluctantly  to  give  up  visiting 
Friends  of  New  Hope  Meeting.  1  am  much  .ifraid 
that  their  condition,  from  the  longer  occupation 
of  their  territory  hj  the  confederate  army,  is  worse 
than  that  of  any  Friends  1  visited. 

1  then  returned  to  (Miattanooga,  where  I  was 
detained  Hcveral  days  by  the  great  forward  niove- 
uient  of  Sheruian'.i  army,  and  having  both  th(Mi 
and  at  Nashville  made  arnrngement.*?  for  the  for- 
warding of  my  supplies  when  they  should  arrive 


from  Cincinnati,  I  reached  the  latter  city  in  time 
to  purchase  the  goods  for  shipment  to  Friendsville 
by  government  steamer. 

John  C.  Savery." 


SUMMARY  OF  BVBNTS. 

Foreign. — News  from  Europe  to  the  6th  inst.  Sales 
of  cotton  la  the  Liverpool  market  for  the  previous  week 
98,000  bales,  of  which  28,000  were  to  speculators.  Stock 
in  port  356,000  bales,  of  which  only  24,500  were  Ameri- 
can. Orleans,  28d.  Uplands,  27Jrf.  Breadstuffs  firmer 
and  a  trifle  higher.  Consols,  90|  a  90f.  The  confederate 
loan  had  advanced  considerably,  selling  at  66  a  67.  The 
Bank  of  England  had  advanced  its  rate  of  discount  to 
8  per  cent.  The  JDailij  News  learns  that  the  Great 
Eastern  has  been  bought  for  the  French  government  at 
about  £250,000.  She  will  nevertheless  carry  out  her 
engagement  to  lay  the  Atlantic  cable.  The  Monileur 
says,  the  French  government  has  received  satisfactory 
explanations  from  the  United  States,  as  lo  the  sense  and 
bearing  of  the  resolution  passed  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives relative  to  Mexico.  There  has  been  no  further 
movement  of  the  armies  in  Denmark.  The  Conference 
on  Danish  affairs  met  on  the  4th,  but  accomplished 
nothing,  and  adjourned  to  the  9th.  The  rebel  steamer 
Georgia  arrived  at  Liverpool  on  the  2d,  from  Bordeaux, 
and  went  into  dock.  It  was  reported  that  she  would  be 
sold,  being  unfit  for  a  cruiser,  but  it  was  generally  be- 
lieved that  she  would  be  refitted. 

United  States. — The  War  in  Virginia. — The  limited 
space  allotted  to  our  summary  admits  of  only  a  brief 
sketch  of  the  important  military  operations  now  in  pro- 
gress in  that  quarter.  The  struggle  between  the  forces 
of  Gen.  Grant  and  Gen.  Lee,  began  with  the  battle  of  the 
Wilderness,  on  the  5th  and  6th  inst.  The  contest  was 
obstinate  and  indecisive  in  its  results,  and  the  losses 
probably  nearly  equally  divided  between  the  two  armies, 
it  is  supposed  that  30,000  men  on  both  sides  were  killed 
and  wounded  on  these  two  days.  On  the  7th  inst.  the 
rebel  army  took  up  a  new  line  of  defence  on  the  river 
Po,  in  Spottsylvania  county,  about  fifteen  miles  from  the 
first  battle  field.  The  Federal  forces  followed,  and  on 
the  8th  a  partial  engagement  took  place,  in  which  some 
divisions  of  Grant's  army  suffered  severely,  and  General 
Sedgwick,  commander  of  the  Sixth  array  corps,  was 
killed.  On  the  9th  there  was  a  cessation  of  hostilities, 
except  occasional  skirmishes,  the  soldiers  on  each  side 
requiring  rest.  On  the  lUth  the  battle  was  renewed 
with  great  fury,  but  without  decided  results.  The 
slaughter  was  very  great,  the  Federal  army  alone  losing 
from  eight  to  ten  thousand  men.  Three  rebel  brigades 
were  completely  crushed,  and  about  1200  prisoners  with 
some  pieces  of  artillery  were  taken.  There  was  more 
fighting  on  the  Uth  inst.,  and  on  the  12th  an  attack  on 
part  of  the  rebel  lines  resulted  in  the  capture  of  thirty 
pieces  of  artillery  and  several  thousand  prisoners.  After 
this  reverse,  the  rebel  army  fell  back  to  a  new  line  of 
defence  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river,  where  it  remained 
at  the  date  of  the  latest  dispatches.  Notwithstamiing 
the  enormous  losses  in  this  series  of  sanguinary  battles. 
Lee's  army  appeared  to  be  still  formidable  in  numbers. 
From  10,000  to  12,000  of  the  rebel  troops  had  been  cap- 
tured since  the  Federal  army  crossed  the  Rapidan,  and 
their  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  is  probably  as  great  as 
that  of  the  United  Slates  forces,  which  is  estimated  at 
the  frightful  aggregiite  of  35,000.  A  Washington  dis- 
patch, of  the  14lh,  states  that  14,000  wounded  had  then 
arrived  from  the  battle  field,  and  it  was  estimated  that 
there  were  about  15,000  more  wounded  men  remaining 
at  Fredericksburg  and  Belle  Plains.  A  .special  Washing- 
ton dispatch,  of  the  16th,  gives  a  report  that  heavy  re- 
inforcements for  the  rebel  array  had  arrived  from  North 
Carolina  and  Georgia.  A  dispatch  from  Gen.  Grant,  on 
the  morning  of  the  16th,  states  that  otlensivc  operations 
had  been  necessarily  suspended  until  the  roads  become 
passible.  The  two  armies  were  then  concentrated  on 
the  main  road  from  Fredericksburg  to  Richmond. 

A  cavalry  expedition,  under  Gen.  Sheridan,  has  made 
an  extensive  raid  in  the  rear  of  Lee's  army.  At  Beaver 
Dam  three  large  trains  of  cars,  two  locomotives,  and  a 
million  and  a  half  of  rations  for  .the  rebel  army  were 
destroyed.  The  telegraph  and  railroad  track  for  about 
ten  miles,  were  also  destroyed.  At  Ashland  Staliuii, 
nearer  Kiclitnund,  more  cars,  locomotives,  and  the  rail- 
road were  destroyed.  The  first  line  of  works  around 
Richmond  was  captured,  inul  a  demonstration  made 
again.;l  the  other  works,  but  they  were  found  too  strong 
lo  bo  successfully  assailed.  The  expedition  llien  re- 
crossed  the  Cliickahominy  and  afterwards  efTecled  a 
junction  with  Gen.  Butler  at  Drury's  Blulf  below  Ricli- 
morul.  In  various  skirmishes  with  the  rebels  the  expe- 
iliiion  lost  .ifiO  men  in  killed  and  wounded.  Gen.  Buller 
conliiiucd  his  operution«  between  Petersburg  and  Rich- 


mond, and  at  the  latest  dates  was  besieging  Fort  Darl 
ing  on  Drury's  Bluff.  The  first  lines  of  defence  had  bee 
taken  with  little  difficulty,  and  the  rebels  had  retire 
into  their  redoubts,  upon  which  the  fire  of  the  artiller 
had  been  directed.  An  attack  of  the  rebels  upon  th 
right  wing  of  Butler's  army  had  been  repulsed.  On  th 
evening  of  the  15th,  the  rebel  iron-clad,  Richmonc 
came  down  and  opened  fire,  but  was  driven  back  by  th 
monitors.  The  corps  of  Gen.  Sigel,  when  last  hear 
from,  was  moving  southward  through  the  Shenandoa 
Valley,  and  had  reached  Woodstock.  The  corps  com 
manded  by  Gen.  Crooks,  which  is  moving  from  th 
Kanawha  through  south-western  Virginia,  was  at  las 
dates  within  eighty  miles  of  Lynchburg. 

Louisiana. — Advices  from  Red  river  via  Cairo,  stat 
that  the  rebels  have  constructed  at  least  three  batterie 
on  Red  river,  between  its  mouth  and  Alexandria,  to  pre 
vent  the  passage  of  stores,  gun-boats  or  transports 
Admiral  Porter  was  at  Alexandria  with;his  iron-clads 
The  river  was  being  dammed  so  as  to  raise  the  wate 
sufficiently  for  the  gun-boats  to  pass.  There  was  n( 
communication  by  land  with  the  army  at  Grand  Ecore 
It  was  expected  that  General  Banks  would  be  soon  rein 
forced.  His  entire  loss  in  the  campaign  was  about  430 
men. 

Tennessee.—GQn.  Schofield's  army  moved  from  Bull' 
Gap  on  the  2d  inst.,  and  on  the  4th  defeated  the  rebe 
force  opposed  to  it,  pursuing  the  rebels  into  NortI 
Carolina. 

Georgia. — The  operations  of  General  Thomas  have  re 
suited  in  the  retreat  of  the  rebel  army  from  Dalton.  Th 
evacuation  was  preceded  by  several  days  of  skirmishing 
during  which  about  800  of  the  United  States  troops  wer 
killed  and  wounded.  A  Cincinnati  dispatch  states,  tha 
Gen.  Thomas  has  taken  about  5000  prisoners  and  ten  o 
twelve  pieces  of  artillery.  A  battle  took  place  at  Resacf 
on  the  15th,  in  which  the  rebels  were  defeated.  Gee 
Sherman  estimates  his  own  loss,  in  killed,  wounded  an 
missing,  at  about  3000  men. 

The  Public  Debt. — According  to  an  official  statement 
the  debt  of  the  United  States,  on  the  Uth  inst.,  amounte 
to  $1,730,870,926.  Of  this  debt,  upwards  of  $508,000, 
000,  bears  no  interest.  The  subscriptions  to  the  tea 
forty  loan,  during  the  last  week,  amounted  lo  §4,359,001 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  344. 

The  Markets,  .J-c— The  following  were  the  quotation 
on  the  16th  inst.  iVew  ForA;.— American  gold  75  per  ceni 
premium.  Balance  in  the  New  York  Sub-Treasury 
$22,748,444.  United  States  six  per  cents,  five-twenty's 
107.  Superfine  State  flour,  $6.65  a  $6.90.  Shippin; 
Ohio,  $7.35  a  $7.45.  Baltimore  flour,  $7.30  a  $7.8E 
Chicago  spring  wheat  $1.52  a  $1.56;  red  western,  $1.6 
a  $1.65  ;  white  Michigan,  $1.80.  %e,  $1.48.  Oats,_8 
a  91  cts.  Western  mixed  corn,  $1.45.  Hay,  $1.55  ; 
$1.75  per  100  lbs.  Cotton,  85  a  86.  Porto  Rico  sugar 
low  grade,  10;  Cuba,  fair,  17  a  17J  cts.  Philaddphia.- 
Superfine  flour,  $7  a  $7.25.  Red  wheat,  $1.75  a  $1.80 
white,  $1.90  a  $2.  Rye, $1.60.  Yellowcorn,  $1 .37.  Oats 
90  cts.  Sales  of  1350  beef  cuttle  at  from  $10  to  $16  fo 
common  to  good  and  prime,  and  $16.50  a  $17  for  extr; 
quality.  Hogs,  $10  a  $12.50.  Sheep,  10  a  lOj  cent 
gross,  wool  on. 

RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  Wm.  Llewellyn,  0.,  per  E.  HoUings 
worth,  Agt.,  $2,  to  No.  46,  vol.  37. 

WANTED. 

A  young  man  to  assist  in  the  Drug  and  Apotbecar 
business.    Inquire  at  the  Ollice  of  The  Friend. 

FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

NKAR  FRANKPOUn,  (TWKNTY-THII»D  WARD,  PHILADELPHIA. 

Physician  and  Suverintendent,—JosuUAH.  Wouthino 
TON,  M.  D. 

Application  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  may  b 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  to  Charlks  Ellis,  Cler 
of  the  Board  of  .\liinagers,  No.  637  .Market  Street,  Phila 
delphia,  or  to  any  other  Member  of  the  Board. 

Marribd,  on  the  14th  of  the  Fourth  month,  at  Friend 
.Meeting,  Bart,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.,  .Mark  Ballingek,  so 
of  Joshua  Balliiiger.  a  member  of  Mcdford  .Monthly  Meet 
ing,  N.  J.,  to  Ri;»KCCA  K.  Simmon,s,  daughter  of  Samu« 
Simmons,  deceased,  of  the  former  place. 


DiKO,  at  her  residence  near  Slroudsburgh,  Pa., on  th  , 
evening  of  Fourth  month  16lh,  1864,  Mary  B.,  wile  c 
Aaron  Croasdale,  and  daughter  of  James  and  Susa 
Bell,  in  the  62d  year  of  her  age. 

WM.  H.  PILE,  PRINTER, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank. 
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From  "  The  British  Friend." 

Early  Friends,  and  What  They  Were. 

The  views  whieli  early  Friends  took  of  what  the 
character  of  a  true  ministry  should  be  are  most 
easily  seen  from  the  expressions  of  those  who  were 
most  instrumental  in  spreading  "  the  truth"  in 
their  day.  Thus  Edward  Burroughs  remarks  that 
"  the  true  ministry  is  sent  of  God,  and  is  the  gift 
ii(ii|of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  it  stands  in  the  power  of 
iiiiiit, 

e  Iti 


the  Spirit  of  God,  and  not  in  the  words  of  man's 
wisdom,  that  wisdom  which  is  from  below.  It 
brings  people  to  the  knowledge  of  God,  which  is 
life  eternal,  and  it  turns  people  from  darkness  to 
light,  and  from  the  power  of  Satan  to  the  power 
i'™|of  God,  and  is  freely  given  forth  of  us.    It  pro- 
'Jlclaiius  peace  on  earth  unto'such  as  arc  of  a  broken 
and  upright  heart,  and  it  proclaimu-  war  against 
|all  the  wicked  upon  earth.    It  is  a  good  savour 
jiijlunto  God,  in  setting  the  way  of  life  and  the  way 
f  death  before  all  people." 
This  is  the  testimony  of  one  who,  though  only 
stripling  in  years,  was  valiant  enough  to  attack 
11  the  Goliaths  of  sin  that  came  in  his  way.  It 
s  an  excellent  epitome  of  what  the  true  ministry, 
"uly  exercised,  will  ever  be.  There  is  no  sectarian- 
sm  in  this.    The  broad  christian  doctrine  of  free 
alvation  by  Jesus  Christ  is  its  base,  and  the  un- 
restricted exercise  of  christian  liberty  subject  only 
0  the  regulating  influences  of  "the  power  of  the 
Spirit  of  God."    Consonant  with  this,  we  have, 
rom  the  same  pen,  addressed  to  the  rulers  of 
lilnglaud,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  touching 
ppeals  in  the  English  language — so  forcible,  and 
et  so  faithful  in  its  exposition  of  gospel  truths, 
0  clear  in  its  reasoning  and  expre.ssive  in  its  asser- 
ions,  that  it  cannot  fail  to  impress  the  reader  with 
high  sense  of  tlie  spirituality  of  that  mind  from 
hich  it  emanated.    It  refers  to  a  period  when 
he  government  of  the  country  were  in  contenipla- 
iun  of  sending  out  a  commission  for  the  "  trial  of 
odiy  ministers."    "And  whereas,"  says  Edward 
iiurroughs,  "  there  is  a  great  cry  about  ministry, 
"or  sending  forth,  and  maintaining,  and  encourag- 
ng  a  godly  ministry,  as  you  say.    Now  to  this  I 
0  answer  ou  my  Lord's  behalf,  and  I  must  tell 
'ou  plainly,  as  for  a  true  and  godly  ministry,  truly 
illed  and  sent  of  God,  such  a  ministry  and  such 
jaiuisters  you  can  never  be  able  to  hinder.  The 
jord  will  send  them  out,  maintaining  them  and 
preserving  them,  whether  you  will  or  no;  and 
?hile  you  are  troubling  yourselves  about  such  a 
aatter,  you  are  but  meddling  with  things  above 
our  liue  and  out  of  your  jurisdiction  while  you 
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act  in  such  a  cause.  For  it  belongs  to  his  govern- 
ment to  send  out  ministers,  whom  and  as  He  will, 
and  to  maintain  them  and  defend  them  according 
to  his  own  pleasure,  and  all  this  without  you. 

"  Such  ministers,  truly  called  thereunto  and 
sent  of  the  Lord,  will  not  seek  to  you  to  be  sent 
forth  or  maintained  by  you;  they  will  not  be  be- 
holden to  you  in  such  a  case ;  but  even  without 
you,  and  contrary  to  you,  must  they  be  sent  out 
and  maintained.  So  that  the  Lord  will  have  a 
ministry  in  this  nation  purely  of  his  own,  and  not 
of  man  nor  by  man,  and  such  a  ministry  you  shall 
not  be  able  to  hinder,"  &c. 

This  is  bold  language,  yet  it  is  courteous.  It 
is  the  truth  plainly  told,  but  with  christian  sin- 
cerity and  firmness.  There  is  a  refinement  all 
throughout  Edward  Burroughs'  character,  which 
the  cai'cful  reader,  whilst  he  admires,  cannot  help 
perceiving  is  the  result  of  christian  discipline  and 
the  possession  of  christian  graces.  Our  next  tes- 
timony to  the  character  of  the  ministry  of  early 
Friends  must  be  from  Isaac  Penington,  who  re- 
marks :  "  The  apostles  and  ministers  of  Christ 
come  from  Christ  with  a  message  of  life  and  salva- 
tion, with  a  testimony  concerning  the  good  will  of 
God,  and  his  love  to  mankind;  pointing  out  the 
way  from  death  to  life,  from  bondage  to  liberty, 
from  wrath  and  destruction  to  peace  and  salva- 
tion ;  what  they  have  seen,  what  they  have  felt, 
what  they  have  heard,  what  they  have  tasted, 
what  they  have  found  redeem  and  deliver  them — 
that  they  declare  abroad  to  others  as  they  are 
moved,  as  they  are  sent,  as  they  are  guided  and 
assisted." 

This  is  also  a  beautifully  simple  explanation  of 
the  true  ministry,  its  mode  of  working,  and  its 
entire  dependence  on  the  Spirit's  teaching,  ful- 
filling that  striking  promise  of  our  Lord  in  refer- 
ence to  the  comforter  which  he  would  send,  "  He 
shall  receive  of  mine,  and  show  it  unto  you."  In 
1697,  we  find  Stephen  Crisp,  on  the  same  subject, 
thus  expressing  himself:  "'The  prophecy  came 
not  in  old  time  by  the  will  of  man,  but  holy  men 
of  God  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy 
Ghost.'  (2  Pet.  i.  21.)  They  waited  in  silence  for 
the  openings  of  the  word  of  life,  and  when  they 
had  received  of  the  Lord,  then  they  declared  or 
delivered.  The  true  prophets  did  not  say  to  the 
people,  '  Hear  the  word  of  the  Lord,'  except  the 
Lord  had  first  spoken  immediately  to  them.  And 
the  apostles  of  Christ  did  not  preach  in  their  own 
wills,  nor  from  their  own  reading  and  premedita- 
tion ;  but  they  spake  as  the  Spirit  gave  them  utter- 
ance. *  *  *  *  When  they  preached  they  spake 
as  the  oracles  of  God,  according  to  the  measure 
and  ability  that  he  gave,  and  used  the  holy  men's 
words  and  sayings  as  they  were  brought  to  their 
remembrance,  and  were  opened  upon  their  minds 
by  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  which  spake  in  them.  This 
was,  and  this  is,  the  true  and  only  ministration  of 
the  gospel  of  Christ."  To  this  last  sentence  all 
those  who  know  anything  of  the  Lord's  dealings 
with  his  fninistering  servants — those  who  have 
learned  in  the  school  of  Christ — to  whom  the  word 
ministered  has  prolited,  will  cordially  say  amen  ! 
Speaking  again  on  the  same  subject,  and  of  minis- 
tering Friends  of  bis  day,  only  two  years  later,  the 


same  writer  observes :  "  Oh  the  power  that  attends 
the  testimonies  of  these  servants  of  the  most  high 
God  !  For  they  speak,  not  in  their  own  wisdom, 
will,  or  time  ;  but  they  wait  upon  the  Lord  in  deep 
humility  and  silence,  to  receive  from  him  before 
they  minister  to  others ;  so  that,  having  an  awful 
and  diligent  regard  to  the  eternal  inspeaking  word, 
and  neither  staying  behind  nor  running  before 
their  guide,  when  they  speak,  they  speak  as  the 
oracles  of  God,  and'their  speech  and  their  preach- 
ing is  not  with  enticing  words  of  man's  wisdom, 
but  in  demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and  of  power. 
This  is  that  living  ministry  which  the  Lord  hath 
raised  up,  and  hath  sent  and  is  sending  forth  in 
our  days ;  and  whether  it  be  by  male  or  female,  by 
noble  or  ignoble,  by  rich  o*r  poor,  by  learned  or 
unlearned,  it  matters  not."  Stephen  Crisp  was  a 
man  well  qualified  to  speak  in  this  manner.  He 
had  left  a  "  valuable  living"  among  the  Episco- 
palians of  that  day,  and  had  forsaken  much,  that 
he  might  preach  witli  more  consistency  and  fi'ee- 
dom  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ,  and  for  his 
sake  going  forth  "and  taking  nothing  of  the  Gen- 
tiles." He  knew  that  nothing  short  of  the  power 
could  reach  the  witness  for  Jesus  in  the  hearer, 
and  he  had  been  made  sensible  of  this  in  his  own 
case.  He  could  say  with  James  Gough,  also  one 
of  the  early  Friends,  "  Our  simple  view  and  desire 
is  to  die  to  ourselves  and  all  the  world,  to  know  no 
man  after  the  flesh,  nor  to  be  known  by  them ; 
but  onl;y  to  know  the  Lord,  and  to  walk  and  -.ct 
under  his  immediate  notice."  It  was  in  this  abne- 
gation of  self  that  early  Friends  entered  upon  their 
ministry,  their  whole  desire  being  to  know  nothing 
but  Jesus  Christ  and  him  crucified;  and  hence 
their  wonderful  success  in  awakening  their  hearers 
and  making  known  the  glad  tidings  of  life  and 
salvation.  Going  forth  in  the  power  of  God  and 
of  his  Spirit,  seeking  only  to  make  known  the 
gospel  of  Jesus,  and  anxious  only  for  the  salvation 
of  souls,  they  were  single-minded  in  their  designs 
and  strong  in  their  purpose ;  and  He  who  alone 
can  give  strength  to  the  weak  and  faith  to  the 
feeble  was  as  a  wall  to  them  in  their  warfare,  and 
as  a  rock  in  the  day  of  battle.  Perhaps  the  lan- 
guage of  Thomes  Chalkley  describes  generally  the 
prevailing  feeling  of  early  J'riends,  ministers, 
when,  speaking  in  1695,  he  says,  ""The  word  of 
God  was  as  a  seed  in  my  heart,  growing  and  open- 
ing in  me,  speaking  to  me,  and  making  my  under- 
standing fruitful  in  the  things  of  the  kingdom  ; 
and  in  that  ability  which  was  given  me  of  God, 
through  his  grace  and  holy  Spirit,  I  exhorted 
people  to  repentance  and  amendment  of  life." 
Earlier  still  we  have  the  testimony  of  George 
Whitehead  to  the  character  of  the  ministry  of 
early  Friends  and  the  result  of  their  labours — a 
result  that  is  marvellous  when  we  consider  the  in- 
struments employed.  It  was  marvellous  to  them, 
and  they  could  exclaim  with  thankful  uplifted 
hearts,  "  What  wonders  has  God  wrought !"  "  It 
is  still  a  matter  to  me  very  memorable,"  writes 
George  Whitehead,  "  that  by  preaching  livingly 
the  light,  the  new  covenant,  the  Word,  nigh  to 
people  in  their  hearts,  yea,_the  gospel  of  the  free 
grace  and  love  of  God  in  Christ,  to  mankind, 
many  were  really  and  effectually  convinced  of  the 
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blessed  everlasting  truth  as  it  is  in  Christ  Jesus. 
*  *  *  *  I31essed  and  praised  be  the  name  of  the 
Lord  for  ever."  There  were  others  that  could 
sing  praises  to  Grod  for  the  help  he  had  given  them 
in  preaching  the  everlasting  and  blessed  gospel  of 
Jesus.  Everywhere,  up  and  down,  did  these  ser- 
vants of  the  living  God,  the  early  plioneers  of  the 
Society,  sound  the  trumpet  of  praise  and  thanks- 
giving for  the  condescending  care  and  favour  of 
Him  who  had  called  them  into  his  service,  and 
ascribe  unto  him  alone  the  glory.  "  Glory  be  to 
him  that  preserveth  us  in  his  bosom  and  under 
the  shadow  of  his  wing,"  says  Francis  Howgiil  in 
writing  to  Margaret  Fell.  "Glory  be  to  God  for 
ever,"  says  Alexander  Parker  when  speaking  of 
the  same  things.  It  is  beautiful  to  see  the  tribute 
of  praise  rise  up  with  the  voice  of  thanksgiving, 
and  all  in  the  humbling  recollection  of  what  God 
liad  wrought  by  them  and  through  them.  It  does 
one's  heart  good  to  see  the  honest  zeal  of  these 
early  Friends,  to  see  how  pure  was  the  root  of 
their  ministry,  their  love  for  souls,  their  earnest- 
ness in  seeking  to  bring  sinners  to  Christ.  And 
it  is  remarkable  that  in  all  their  testimonies  there 
is  to  be  found  the  root  and  base  of  all  true  minis- 
try— the  love  and  power  of  God  alone.  It  would 
have  been  strange  indeed,  thinking  as  they  did 
that  they  had  a  special  mission  for  the  resuscita- 
tion of  spiritual  life  in  others,  if  there  had  been 
no  antagonism  with  that  which  was  built  up  in 
forms  and  ceremonies,  or  if,  in  the  meeting  as 
it  were  of  the  two  extremes,  there  had  been  no 
differences.  George  Fox,  and  after  him  many 
early  Friends,  publicly  and  pointedly  announced 
that  their  object  was  to  draw  the  minds  of  the 
people  from  outward  observations  to  the  life  and 
light  of  Christ  in  themselves,  to  bring  them  from 
all  outward  teaching  to  their  teacher  Christ  Jesus. 
It  was  their  belief  that  the  time  was  one  of  the 
revival  of  the  pure  religion  of  the  Redeemer  which 
had  been  lost  in  the  apostasy,  and  they  disavowed 
all  idea  of  sectarianism.  That  which  is  now  called 
Quakerism  was  uuknown  to  them  in  the  early  part 
of  their  history.  The  term  in  their  day  was  a  by- 
name, a  term  of  reproach.  "  Friends"  was  their 
admitted  title,  and  "  brethren"  and  "  sisters" 
their  appreciation  of  each  other.  Christ  crucified 
was  the  text  of  their  preacliing,  and  the  salvation 
of  souls  through  the  one  offering  of  Jesus  the  ulti- 
mate end  of  their  labours.  If  I  were  to  select  an 
exponent  of  the  views  of  early  Friends  as  expres- 
sive of  their  doctrines,  it  would  be  the  testimony 
of  one  of  the  early  Friends  delivered  in  Grace- 
church  Street  in  the  seventeenth  century,  whicli 
is  as  follows  : 

"The  testimony  which  lives  in  my  soul  at  this 
time  is  unto  the  excellency  of  the  love  of  God  in 
Clirist  Jesus;  wiiich  love  is  indeed  incomprehen- 
sible and  unspeaknble,  the  love  of  the  everlasting 
God  through  his  beloved  son  Christ  Jesus  ;  which, 
because  of  tiie  hardness  of  the  hearts  of  men,  and 
fur  want  of  understanding  and  of  a  feeling  heart, 
and  of  a  perceiving  mind,  many  of  the  children  of 
men  have  not  a  knowledge  of.  Herein  was  the 
greatness  and  exterisivcness  of  the  love  of  God 
unto  niaiikiiid  manifested,  in  sending  his  Son  into 
the  world,  who  came  from  the  bosom  of  his  Father, 
tliat  J/n  who  Iciinv}  no  sin  mi'i/ht  be  made  sin  for 
MS,  that  we  mlijht  be  made  the  riijhtcousncss  of 
God  ill  Him.  {),  the  wonderful  mystery  of  the 
incarnation  of  Chri^jt  Jesus.  Great  is  the  mystery 
of  godliness.  God  manifest  in  the  flesh.  The 
professors  of  this  age  have  been  strangely  ignorant 
of  it,  and  have  been  ready  to  reflect  on  those  that 
admire  it,  and  have  a  high  esteem  of  it.  But 
blessed  be  the  Lord  our  Goil,  we  can  say,  in  truth, 
that  we  liavc  an  esteem  of  that  One  offering  of  the 
eternal  Son  of  God — that  wc  can  say,  as  the  .ipostle 


did  in  his  day,  '  By  one  offering  he  hath  perfected 
for  ever  them  that  are  sanctified.'  The  apostles 
made  it  their  work  to  persuade  the  people,  from 
morning  to  evening,  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ, 
the  true  Messiah,  who  made  a  good  confession  be- 
fore Pontius  Pilate,  and  that  he  was  crucified, 
died,  and  rose  again,  and  ascended  into  heaven, 
and  sitteth  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  and  lives  for 
ever  to  make  intercession  for  us.  That  was  the 
labour,  travail,  and  exercise  of  the  apostles  to 
preach  Christ  crucified  and  risen  from  the  dead. 
And  in  process  of  time,  through  the  powerful 
preaching  of  the  gospel,  the  children  of  men  did 
receive  and  believe  this  testimony,  that  Jesus  was 
the  Christ,  the  eternal  Son  of  God,  and  only 
Saviour;  then  the  people  were  turned  about,  and 
there  was  an  admission  of  this  belief,  but  many 
contented  themselves  with  the  bare  name  of  Christ, 
and  with  a  profession  without  the  power.  But 
the  Lord  of  Glory  hath  raised  a  people  in  this  age 
and  generation,  as  instruments  that  might  show 
forth  the  power  and  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  spiritually,  not  thereby  denying,  or  not  in 
the  least  opposing  his  manifestation  bodily,  who 
died  without  the  gates  of  Jerusalem,  for  this  was 
the  end  of  His  manifestation.  '  For  this  purpose,' 
saith  the  apostle,  '  was  the  Son  of  God  manifested, 
that  He  might  destroy  the  works  of  the  devil.' 
So  now,  dear  Friends,  that  which  opens  and  lives 
in  my  soul,  and  that  which  I"  have  to  say  and  de- 
monstrate to  you  at  this  time  is  this,  that  the  Lord 
God  of  heaven  and  earth  hath  raised  up  a  people 
in  our  day  to  preach  Christ,  under  that  denomina- 
tion that  the  servants  of  the  Lord  preached  Christ 
in  former  days,  ages  and  generations  (John  i. 
1-12.)  Did  the  apostle  that  gave  testimony  of 
Christ  as  the  light  of  the  world,  oppose  his  appear 
ance  in  that  body  that  was  prepared  for  him  of 
the  Father  to  do  his  will  in  ?  No  !  no  more  do 
we  deny  Christ's  bodily  appearance  who  died  with- 
out the  gates  of  Jerusalem.  The  Lord  in  his 
mercy  bring  the  hearts  of  the  children  of  men  to 
a  sense  and  knowledge  of  the  spiritual  appearance 
of  Christ  Jesus,  and  the  blessed  end  of  His  coming 
in  that  blessed  body  wherein  ho  suffered,  and 
tasted  death  for  every  ni'in ;  not  that  any  man 
might  live  in  sin,  because  He  died  a  sacrifice  for 
sin.  He  did  not  die  for  sin  that  men  should  live  in 
sin,  but  that  they  might  die  to  sin  and  live  to 
God ;  so  likewise,  we  do  not  preach  anything  op- 
posite to  Christ's  appearance  in  tliat  blessed  body, 
who  was  God  manifest  in  the  flesh,  for  therein  he 
wrought  salvation  for  us.  He  is  the  captain  of 
our  salvation,  and  was  made  perfect  through  suf- 
ferings. He  is  the  first-begotten  of  the  dead,  the 
Prince  of  the  kings  of  the  earth,  that  hath  loved 
us,  and  cleanseth  us  from  our  sins  in  His  own 
blood. 

"  We  own  the  doctrine  of  the  life,  death,  resur- 
rection, ascension,  and  intercession  of  Christ 
Jesus — and  have  gone  through  many  exorcises, 
and  suffered  many  persecutions,  buffetings,  and 
imprisonments,  for  declaring  the  truth  as  it  is  in 
Jesus." 

I  have  the  more  readily  given  this  testimony 
because  it  gives  the  ground  and  foundation  of  the 
ministry  of  early  Friends — Jesus  Christ  and  him 
crucified.  It  would  be  easy  to  show  tiiat  similar 
and  more  full  testimonies  were  given  by  others  of 
that  day,  but  it  is  enough  to  prove  that  sectarian- 
ism as  we  understand  it,  in  this  day,  with  all  its 
almost  infinity  of  "  isms,"  was  not  the  object  or 
purpose  of  the  founders  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 
To  bring  the  people  off  from  all  these  things,  nod 
to  bring  them  to  Jesus — to  preach  repentance 
from  sin  and  faith  towards  God  through  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  was  the  scope  and  bent  of  early 
Friends'  labours.   This  was  George  Fox's  avowed 


intention,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
features  of  his  mission  that  his  continual  care  was 
to  nurture  and  instruct  and  watch  over  those  who 
were  called  into  the  work  of  the  ministry.  The 
injunction  to  Peter  would  seem  to  have  been  ever 
before  him,  loving  his  Lord  too  as  Peter  did, 
"  Feed  my  sheep."  "  Feed  my  lambs."  Let  ua 
listen  to  one  of  his  affectionate  exhortations — "And 
now.  Friends,  if  the  Lord  hath  counted  you  faith- 
ful, and  put  you  into  His  ministry,  seek  to  per- 
form and  fulfil  it,  and  do  not  neglect  the  gift 
which  is  given  you ;  and  be  good  examples  to  the 
believers,  in  word,  in  Conversation,  in  charity,  in 
spirit,  in  faith,  in  purity;  and  always  be  ready  to 
preach  the  word,  and  to  be  instant  in  season  and 
out  of  season.  The  word  of  the  Lord  must  be 
preached  in  season  and  out  of  season,  as  in*  2  Tim. 
iv.  2.  -And  the  apostle  saith,  '  I  put  thee  in  re- 
membrance that  thou  stir  up  the  gift  of  God, 
which  is  in  thee'  (2  Tim.  i.  6.)  And  Peter  saith 
in  his  general  epistle  to  the  church  of  Christ,  *As 
every  man  hath  received  the  gift,'  &c.  (1  Pet.  iv. 
10,  11.)  So  you  see  here  that  the  ministry  is  not 
limited  to  one  set  of  people  or  a  tribe." 

The  reference  here  to  the  ministry,  though  ap- 
parently so  gently  intimated,  yet  places  it  so  au- 
thoritatively on  its  right  base,  that  it  is  deserving 
of  our  notice,  and  the  more  so,  because  of  its  tacit 
acknowledgment  of  the  received  opinion  of  the 
body  at  large.    It  is  simply  expressed,  but  yet  so 
full.   "  If  the  Lord  hath  counted  you  faithful,  and 
put  you  into  the  ministry."    There  is  no  attempt 
at  lordship ;  it  is  the  language  of  affectionate 
christian  interest  and  true^  brotherhood;  it  is  the 
word  of  exhortation,  not  as  having  dominion  or 
power,  but  as  a  fellow  believer  in  Jesus;  and  it 
accords  with  that  dignity  of  character  which  ever 
adorned  George  Fox.    If  any  man  might  have 
power,  he  more,  and  yet  he  was  ever  ready  to  ex 
emplify  the  Innguage,  "  for  we  preach  not  our- 
selves but  Christ  Jesus  the  Lord,  and  ourselves 
your  servants,  for  Jesus'  sake."    It  would  have 
been  well  for  the  Society  if  the  tenderness  of  early 
Friends,  not  to  hurt  the  "  tender  vines"  had  been 
more  continuously  displayed — if  there  had  been 
more  watchful  care  over  the  buddings  forth  of  the 
Lord's  power  in  the  hearts  of  the  children — for  it 
is  hard  to  believe  that  if  those  to  whom  was  given 
in  charge  the  oversight  of  the  flock,  had  kept  their 
place,  that  such  an  example  of  leanness  could 
have  fallen  upon  such  a  chosen  people  as  early 
Friends  evidently  were.    It  is  not  my  place  to  sit 
in  judgment,  but  I  should  rejoice  to  see  the  da 
arise  when  the  brightness  which  once  adorned  th( 
Society  should  again  shine  forth,  and  its  ministeri 
be  more  fully  engaged  in  the  delightful  employ 
ment  of  spreading  the  knowledge  of  Jesus — wher 
once  more  they  might  be  parted  throughout  al 
lands,  as  bringing  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation 
and  thoir  feet  as  "  beautiful  on  the  mountains.' 
It  would  not  do  to  enter  on  the  question  why  th 
is  not  the  case  now  as  formerly — but  one  thing 
think  is  clear,  that  if  ever  this  is  again  to  be  th 
case,  there  must  be  an  approximation  to  the  sam 
state  of  things  as  when  Friends  were  first  gathered 
when  convictfon  and  convin'ccment  did  their  worl 
in  the  Society,  and  when  those  who  sat  in  judg 
ment  were  those  whose  life  and  conversation  be 
tokened  them  as  living  members  of  the  livin 
church.    But  waiving  this,  as  at  present  foreig 
to  our  subject,  I  would  clo.se  these  remurks  by  in 
sorting  a  portion  of  one  of  those  touching  epistle 
of  its  founder,  and  with  the  expression  of  my  ear 
nest  desire  that  the  exhortation  which  it  contain 
may  more  and  more  prevail,  and  that  the  day  ma 
yet  come  when  the  Society  shall  spring  as  itwer 
from  its  ashes,  and  become  "  glorious  as  the  lily,' 
and  "  as  the  wings  of  a  dove  covered  with  silver 
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and  her  feathers  with  yellow  gold."  "  Beware," 
says  George  Fox,  "of  discouraging  any  in  the 
work  of  God ;  the  labourers  are  few  that  are  faith- 
ful to  God.  Take  heed  of  hurting  the  gift  which 
God  hath  given  to  profit  withal."       J.  B.  B. 

Superstition  in  the  HitjUands  '. — We  had  hardly 
expected  to  find  a  belief  in  witchcraft  at  this  time 
of  day  in  intellectual  and  educated  Scotlajid.  But 
in  the  highlands  and  islands  dark  superstitions 
Still  linger;  and  the  result  was  seen  in  a  case  that 
'was  tried  a  few  days  ago  before  the  Sheriff  Substi- 
tute of  Argyllshire.  A  woman  named  McGougan, 
living  in  the  Island  of  Giglin,  brought  an  action 
for  damages  against  a  farmer  in  her  neighbour- 
hood, \sho,  when  in  a  public  house,  and  let  us 
hope  in  his  cups,  declared  that  he  had  seen  the 
woman  at  his  stable-door,  and  when  he  challenged 
her,  and  asked  her  what  she  was  doing  there,  she 
changed  herself  before  his  eyes  into  a  hare,  and 
in  that  shape  scampered  off.  The  story  was  re- 
peated on  more  than  one  occasion ;  and  the  poor 
woman,  feeling  herself  sorely  aggrieved  by  the 
slander — for  even  an  elder  of  the  church  stated 
before  the  court  that  he  thought  worse  of  the 
women  after  he  heard  the  story,  than  he  did  be- 
fore— brought  an  action  for  damages.  The  case 
was  fully  gone  into,  and  the  evidence,  as  given  by 
the  witnesses,  threw  some  curious  light  into  what 
may  be  called  the  inner  life  of  the  population  of 
Giglin.  The  sheriff  substitute,  with  commendable 
sense,  peremptorily  dismissed- all  the  supernatural 
circumstances  with  which  the  case  was  attempted 
to  be  surrounded,  and  treated  it  simply  as  it  bore 
on  the  injury  done  to  the  poor  woman's  character 
in  a  neighbourhood  where  such  absurdities  are  apt 
to  be  believed.  Looking  at  it  in  this  view,  he 
fined  the  slanderer  in  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dol- 
lars and  expenses. — Scotch  paper. 

Obedience  to  the  Laws  of  Christ  enforced,  and 
the  Doctrine  of  Self-preservation  condemned. — 
What  exonerates  the  church  called  christian,  at 
the  present  day,  from  obedience  to  the  laws  of 
Christ  ?  Have  they  procured  a  new  dispensation 
'•'ito  resist,  to  retaliate,  to  kill,  to  mingle  in  all 
'""'fbloody  contests,  the  wild  projects  of  ambition, 
which  agitate  the  elements  of  society  ?  Alas !  Sir, 
Christianity  assuredly  presents  to  the  world  a  far 
different  exterior  from  what  it  did  in  the  primitive 
church,  when  christians  did  not  resist  injury  hy 
violence,  nor  engage  in  war. 

And  where  is  the  difficulty?  what  hinders  their 
assuming,  at  once,  the  simplicity,  meekness,  and 
pacific  character  commanded  by  Christ,  and  exem- 
plified by  the  apostles  and  primitive  christians  ? 
Nothing  but  pride,  ambition,  and  worldly  lusts. 
Such  a  state  would  be  as  truly  beneficial  to  the 
church,  in  reference  to  her  spread  and  prosperity, 
.-as  it  would  be  to  the  advancement  of  the  Re- 
deemer's  glory. 

Sir,  there  is  a  grandeur,  a  magnanimity,  a 
purity,  and  glory,  in  the  primitive  christian 
character,  which  nothing  on  earth  ever  equalled. 
If  the  state  of  society,  and  general  texture  and 
^^ffcharacter  of  nations  and  governments,  in  the  first 
ages  of  the  church,  rendered  the  meek  and  unre- 
sisting christian  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  contempt 
and  danger;  the  present  state  of  civilization  and 
manners  in  Christendom,  affords  innumerable  facili- 
ties and  inducements  to  adopt  that  character, 
'which,  at  first,  was  deemed  essential  to  the  chris- 
in'*tian.  Comparatively  speaking,  there  is  now  nuth- 
ing  in  the  way,  and  the  present  state  and  respect 
able  standing  of  the  society  called  Quakers,  who 
"".^disclaim  all  war,  is  a  proof  that  christians  might 
assume  that  character  with  safety. 

But  what  did  I  say  ?  with  safety  !  Gracious 
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and  Almighty  Redeemer,  forgive  an  expression 
which  seems  to  imply,  that  our  personal  security 
is  first  to  be  consulted,  and  then  thine  awful  au 
thority  1  Where  is  safety  to  be  found,  but  in  obedi 
ence '{  To  obey  is  better  than  sacrifice,  and  to 
hearken,  than  the  fat  of  rams." 

Sir,  how  deplorably  have  christians  forgotten 
that  reiterated  declaration  of  Christ,  "  He  that  will 
save  his  own  life  shall  lose  it,  and  he  that  will 
lose  his  life  for  my  sake  and  the  gospel's  shall  find 
it."  It  is  this  false  and  hollow  estimate  of  safety, 
which  raises  an  impediment  among  christians  to 
the  pacific  and  unresisting  character.  They  say, 
"  If  I  do  not  resist,  I  shall  be  crushed — if  I  do 
not  defend  myself  and  property,  wicked  men  will 
take  all  away."  They  seem  to  have  lost  all  con- 
fidence in  that  Almighty  Protector,  who,  when 
his  own  glory  required  it,  was  able  to  defend  the 
three  children  in  the  consuming  flame  of  a  fur- 
nace,— Letters  Addressed  to  Caleb  Strong,  late 
Governor  of  Massachusetts,  1817. 

Frcneli  Discoveries  at  l^ineveh. 
The  French  Minister  of  Fine  Arts,  Marshal 
Vaillant,  has  addressed  to  the  Emperor  a  report 
respecting  the  discoveries  made  at  Nineveh  by  M. 
Place,  the  French  Consul.  This  report,  which 
appears  in  the  Paris  Moniteur,  alludes  to  the  re- 
sults obtained  by  the  explorations  of  M.  Botta, 
French  Consul  at  Moussoul  in  1842  and  subse- 
quent years;  to  the  discoveries  made  by  English- 
men, as  evidenced  by  the  rich  Assyrian  museum 
at  London,  the  result  of  twelve  years'  labour  at 
Koyundjik  and  Nimroud;  and  to  the  explorations 
made  by.M.  Place  on  being  commissioned  in  1851 
to  resume  the  investigations  made  by  his  prede- 
cessor in  the  consulship.  In  describing  the  re- 
sults of  the  labours  of  the  present  consul,  the  re- 
port says : 

"  M.  Botta  covumenced  operations  on  the  palace 
of  Khorsabad  at  its  northern  side,  and  laid  bare 
four  chambers  and  four  courts  or  esplanades.  In 
four  years  M.  Place  cleared  194  chambers.  Twenty- 
six  esplanades  or  courts,  some  of  which  were  orna- 
mented with  bas-reliefs,  statues,  or  enamelled 
bricks,  have  been  added  to  the  preceding  discove- 
ries, and  have  shown  us  the  entire  extent  of  the 
monument.  The  trenches,  pushed  literally  to  the 
extreme  limits  of  the  tumulus,  were  only  stopped 
by  the  last  trace  of  the  walls.  It  was  in  this  way 
that  science  obtained  positive  and  complete  infor- 
mation respecting  the  palace  of  a  king  of  Assyria. 
The  plan,  drawn  up  on  the  spot  by  M.  Place,  as 
he  proceeded  with  his  discoveries,  has  shown  this 
result ;  and  it  must  be  added  that  Khorsabad  could 
alone  supply  it.  Koyundjik  and  Nimroud,  placed 
near  the  Tigris,  in  a  more  favourable  position, 
were  occupied  necessarily  and  by  different  masters 
at  very  distant  dates,  during  which  these  palaces 
suffered  numei'ous  mutilations,  which  have  pre- 
vented the  original  plan  from  being  discovered. 
The  English,  also,  exclusively  seeking  for  sculp- 
tures, have  not  penetrated  beyond  the  line  of  the 
bas-reliefs.  Khorsabad,  on  the  contrary,  situated 
at  sixteen  kilometres  from  the  river,  beyond  the 
great  lines  of  communication,  soon  ceased  to  be 
inhabited,  and  its  palace  had  remained  nearly  in- 
tact under  the  earth  which  covered  it.  With 
perseverance,  it  has  been  found  possible  to  restore 
it  to  the  light  of  day  in  its  entirety.  On  the 
general  plan  is  to  be  seen  the  seraglio,  or  the  resi- 
dence of  the  monarch,  in  which  are  the  apart- 
ments decorated  with  bas-reliefs ;  the  dependen- 
cies, the  principal  court  of  which,  a  hectare  (more 
than  two  acres)  in  extent,  leads  on  one  side  to  the 
kitchens,  stables,  and  cellars,  and  on  the  other  to 
the  storehouses,  in  one  of  which  a  great  quantity 
of  instruments  and  iron  tools  were  found;  the 


harem,  serving  as  the  dwelling-place  of  the  women, 
with  every  thing  required  there  ;  and  also  the  ob- 
servatory, or  square  tower  of  seven  stories,  with 
varied  colours,  and  of  a  height  of  forty-five  metres. 

"These  discoveries  were  not  sufficient  for  the 
zeal  and  activity  of  M.  Place.  He  completed  the 
study  of  Assyrian  architecture  by  discovering  the 
process  employed  in  building  the  terrace  which 
served  as  a  base  for  the  monument,  and  of  the 
supporting  wall  which  surrounded  it.  At  the 
same  time  he  succeeded  in  discovering  the  canals, 
or  vaulted  subterranean  conduits,  which  permeated 
through  the  interior  of  the  tumulus.  Finally,  he 
was  fortunate  enough  to  make  discoveries  of  minor 
objects,  of  which  it  will  suffice  for  me  to  mention 
plates  in  gold,  silver,  bronze,  lead,  and  antimony, 
covered  with  engraved  characters,  which  consti- 
tute the  sole  collection  existing  in  the  world  of 
cuneiform  inscriptions  on  metals. 

"  The  palace  of  the  king  at  Khorsabad,  with  its 
vast  dependencies,  was  like  the  citadel  of  a  town 
which  had  been  entered,  and  only  partly  seen  by 
the  predecessors  of  M.  Place.  It  fell  to  the  lot 
of  this  gentleman  to  make  important  discoveries. 
The  outer  wall,  which  is  quadrangular,  of  a  thick- 
ness of  twenty-four  metres,  with  its  foundation  of 
hewn  stone,  and  its  150  towers,  and  of  about  two 
leagues  in  length,  was  thrown  open  to  investiga- 
tion. Besides  this,  M.  Place  laid  bare  the  seven 
gates  by  which  the  town  was  entered,  three  of 
which,  real  triumphal  arches,  are  ornamented  with 
sculpture,  and  polychromatic  bricks.  The  arches, 
constructed  of  clay,  and  which  are  still  standing, 
have  elucidated  a  material  point  respecting  Nine- 
vitish  architecture  which  remained  obscure,  and 
the  innumerable  amulets  met  with  under  their 
walls  have  revealed  the  secret  of  some  of  these 
ceremonies  which  at  the  period  in  question  ac- 
companied the  foundation  of  a  monument  in  As- 
.syria.  By  the  aid  of  these  gates,  have  been  found 
the  exterior  roads  which  led  from  the  country  to 
the  town,  as  well  as  the  streets  which  penetrated 
to  the  interior  of  this  Assyrian  Pompeii." 

The  report  then  alludes  to  the  fact  that  a  des- 
cription of  the  discoveries  of  M.  Botta  has  been 
already  published,  though  it  relates  to  only  a  tenth 
part  of  the  palace,  to  the  unfortunate  loss  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  objects  which  were  to  orna- 
ment French  museums,  and  suggests  to  the  em- 
peror the  expediency  of  publishing  the  description 
and  the  drawings,  preserved  by  M.  Place,  of  the 
archjeological  treasures  discovered  by  him.  The 
total  expense  of  the  proposed  publication  is  210,- 
000  francs;  but  as  three  years  will  be  occupied  in 
the  completion  of  the  work,  M.  Vaillant  proposes 
that  a  vote  of  70,000  francs  should  be  introduced 
to  the  extraordinary  budget  of  next  year. 


A  Branch  of  the  Cross  of  Christ. — It  hath  long 
been  my  judgment,  that  the  circulating  of  reports, 
which,  in  any  wise,  have  a  tendency  to  depreciate 
others,  is  inconsistent  with  our  christian  duty; 
the  mortifying  our  natural  propensities,  in  that 
respect,  is  certainly  a  branch  of  the  cross  of  Christ, 
and  compatible  with  his  spirit  and  precepts. 
Great,  indeed,  even  in  this  particular,  is  the  pre- 
valence of  the  law  in  the  members  against  that  of 
the  mind,  and  of  corrupt  propensity  over  a  more 
rightly  informed  judgement. — Diary  of  Samuel 
Scott. 

Curious  Facts. — If  a  tallow  candle  be  placed 
in  a  gun,  and  shot  at  a  door,  it  will  go  -through 
without  sustaining  any  iujur3'-;  and  if  a  musket- 
ball  be  fired  into  water,  it  will  not  only  rebound, 
but  will  be  flattened  as  if  fired  against  a  solid  sub- 
stance. A  musket  may  be  fired  through  a  pane 
of  glass,  making  the  hole  the  size  of  the  ball, 
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without  cracking  the  glass;  if  suspended  Jby  a 
thread  it  will  make  no  difference  and  the  thread 
will  not  even  vibrate.  Corks,  if  sunk  200  feet 
deep  in  the  ocean,  will  not  rise  on  account  of 
the  pressure  of  the  water.  In  the  Arctic  region, 
when  the  thermometer  is  below  zero,  persons  can 
converse  more  than  a  mile  distant.  Dr.  Jamieson 
asserts  that  he  heard  every  word  of  a  sermon  at 
the  distance  of  two  miles. — Family  Cyclopedia. 

•   ♦  -•■  

Tlie  Chaplain's  Story. — The  chaplain  of  a  little 
squadron  in  the  Mediterranean  for  five  years,  re- 
lated the  following  anecdote  which  occurred  during 
that  time  : — 

The  commodore  was  a  frank  and  generous  man, 
who  treated  me  with  marked  attention,  and  I  used 
to  preach  in  all  the  ships  but  one.  This  was  a 
small  frigate,  and  its  captain  an  irreligious  and 
profane  man.  He  used  to  say  he  wanted  no 
Methodist  parson  for  a  pilot,  and  he  took  every 
opportunity  of  annoying  me.  Being  a  person  of 
violent  temper,  he  took  offence  arid  insulted  the 
commodore,  who  meant  to  send  him  home.  When 
I  heard  of  his  intention,  I  waited  on  the  commo 
dore,  and  said  I  had  come  to  ask  a  particular 
favour  of  him. 

"  That  shall  be  granted.  I  am  always  happy  to 
oblige  you.    What  is  it?" 

"  That  you  will  overlook  the  conduct  of  Captain 

S  said  I. 

''Nay,  nay,  you  can't  be  serious.  Is  he  not 
your  greatest  enemy  ?  and  I  believe  the  only  man 
who  does  not  wish  to  see  you  on  board  his  ship? 

"  That's  the  very  reason  why  I  ask  the  favour, 
commodore.    I  must  practise  as  well  as  preach 

"  Well,  well,  'tis  an  odd  whim  ;  but  if,  on  re- 
flection, I  can  grant  your  request  without  prejudice' 
to  tlie  service,  I  will  do  it." 

The  next  day  I  renewed  my  petition. 

"  Well,"  said  he,  "  if  Captain  S  will  make 

a  public  apology,  I  will  overlook  his  conduct." 

1  instantly  got  into  a  boat  and  rowed  to  the 
frigate.  The  captain  met  me  with  a  frown  on  his 
countenance  ;  but  when  I  told  him  my  business, 
I  saw  a  tear  in  his  eye,  and  taking  me  by  the  hand, 

he  said  :  "  M.   ,  I  really  don't  understand 

your  religion,  but  I  do  understand  your  conduct, 
and  I  thank  you." 

The  affair  blew  over,  and  he  pressed  me  to 
preach  in  his  ship.  The  first  time  I  went,  the 
crew  were  dressed  in  their  best  clothes,  and  the 
captain  at  my  right  hand.  I  could  hardly  utter  a 
word,  my  mind  was  so  much  moved,  and  so  were 
the  whole  crew.  There  seemed  to  be  a  more  than 
ordinary  solemnity  among  us,  as  I  preached  to 
them  the  necessity  of  faith  in  Christ  and  the  re- 
newal of  their  hearts  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  before 
they  could  enter  heaven. 

.That  very  night  the  ship  disappeared,  and  not 
a  Soul  survived  to  tell  the  tale.  None  ever  knew 
how  it  happened;  but  we  supposed,  as  there  had 
been  a  gale  of  wind,  she  had  foundered  and  went 
down  in  deep  water. 

How  cheering  the  thought,  that  the  men  thus 
suddenly  summoned  into  eternity,  had  li.stened  to 
the  blessed  messages  of  the  gospel,  and  that,  too, 
under  the  circumstances  whicli,  through  the  bless- 
i)ig  of  God,  were  so  peculiarly  adapted  to  prepare 
their  minds  to  receive  it! 

See,  then,  reader,  how  "example"  is  more  re- 
garded than  "precept."  Persons  can  understand 
our  conduct,  if  they  cannot  appreciate  our  princi- 
ples ;  and  they  form  their  opinions  more  from  what 
we  do  than  from  what  we  »tty.  We  should  tlu'rc- 
fore  rather  strive  to  live  well  than  talk  well. 
"  Even  a  child  is  known  by  his  doings."  Tiie 
religion  of  Christ  tcaelies  us  to  let  our  ligiit  shine 


who  profess  to  love  the  Saviour  should  be  careful 
to  adorn,  in  all  things,  his  doctrine. 


For  "  Tho  Friend." 

TAKE  NOT  THY  SPIRIT  FROM  ME,  LORD. 
Take  not  thy  spirit  from  me,  Lord  I 

Nor  let  thy  grace  depart. 
But  leave  an  earnest  of  thy  word 

Deep  planted  in  my  heart. 

Let  not  thine  eye  in  pity  rest, 

Thy  hand  its  judgment  spare. 
Till  thou  art  found  within  my  breast 

The  Lord  ascendant  there. 

Or  rather  let  thy  grace  divine 

My  strongest  passions  sway. 
And  lead  this  aching  heart  of  mine, 

In  mercy,  to  obey. 

But  0  1  if  strength  thy  hand  allow 

To  bear  what  may  befall, 
Rather  in  judgment  let  me  bow, 

Than  not  to.  bow  at  all. 

E.  S. 


For  "  The  Friend.' 
'  Doubtless  thou  art  our  Father,  though  Abraham  be 
ignorant  of  us,  and  Israel  acknowledge  us  not?  Thou, 
0  Lord,  art  our  Father,  pur  Redeemer :  Thy  name  is 
from  everlasting."  Isa.  Ixiii.  16. 

Parent  divine,  who  reigus  above. 

In  glory  undefiled. 
Oh  I  from  thy  throne  of  light  and  love, 

Hear  thy  dependent  child  ! 
A  child  who  looks  for  Thee  alone, 
His  help  and  strength  to  be  ; — 
.None  knows  his  sorrows,  hears  his  moan. 
None  sees  his  tears  but  Thee. 

On  thy  dear  arm  his  head  reclines, 

To  thee  his  prayers  ascend  ; '  ^ 
His  refuge  in  the  needful  times. 
His  Guide,  Preserver,  Friend. 
And  midst  his  sufferings  great  or  small, 

Whatever  they  may  be. 
He  fears  no  fear  among  them  all, 
Like  that  of  losing  Thee. 

When  round  his  head  the  tempest  dark 

Its  threat'ning  dangers  form, 
Thy  hand  upholds  his  sinking  bark, 

And  checks  the  rising  storm. 
Oh  I  rather  cut  life's  tender  thread,  . 

And  set  his  spiiit  free. 
Than  realize  the  awful  dread 
He  feels  of  losing  Thee. 

He  loves — but  fain  would  love  Thee  more, — 

His  all  he  would  resign  ; 
Oh  I  take  his  heart,  bind  every  power, 

And  make  him  ivltolly  thine, — 
His  sorrows  past,  his  sufi'ering  o'er, 

He  then  might  hope  to  be. 
Forever,  and  forever  more. 
At  rest  and  peace  in  Thee. 

E.  S. 


The  Parasite  of  a  Parasite. — An  acorus  in 
festing  the  parasite  of  the  bee,  has  lately  been  dis 
covered,  and  a  photograph  of  the  insect,  magni- 
fied one  million  times,  has  beeen  taken  by  A. 
Beitscii.  It  is  covered  with  a  carapace  or  hollow 
shield,  and  its  feet  are  armed  with  sharp  claws  by 
which  it  keeps  a  firm  hold  upon  the  microscopic 
creature  from  which  it  derives  its  nourishment, 
and  which,  in  its  turn,  preys  upon  the  honey- 
gathering  bee.  As  we  can  discover  no  limits  to 
the  minuteness  of  organized  beings,  so  wc  can  fix 
no  term  to  tliis  extraordinary  series  of  parasitic 
animals  preying  one  on  the  other. — Family  Cyclo- 
))(dia. 


The  only  Reality. — Often,  as  a  child,  I  heard 
it  said,  "  We  can  no  longer  think  of  shadows,  we 
have  now  too  many  realities  to  occupy  us;"  but, 
at  the  end  of  sixty-five  years,  all  those  from  wliose 
lips  I  lieiird  the  sentiment  have  learnt  that  it  is 


the  invisible  world  whieii  constitutes  the  only 
before  men;  and  it  it)  highly  important  that  those  ^reality,  and  that  those  pressing  interests  which 


they  once  conceived  of  as  vivid  realities,  have 
proved  to  be  the  passing  shadows. — Mary  Annie 
Schimmclpenniclc. 

The  Tassar  Female  College. 

It  is  well  known  that  at  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y., 
M.  Vassar,  a  gentleman  of  considerable  wealth, 
has  already  made  over  to  trustees  some  four  or 
five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  a  female  college,  that  shall  confer  an 
education  on  young  ladies  prepared  to  enjoy  such 
advantages,  equal  to  that  of  Yale  or  Cambridge 
for  the  other  sex.  It  is  understood  that  in  his 
will  he  has  left  some  two  or  three  hundred  thou- 
sand more.  Under  his  own  eye  there  is  being 
finished  off  at  this  time  probably  the  j;ioblest 
building  for  female  education,  if  not  for  any  educa- 
tional purpose,  in  the  United  States.  It  looks  in 
front  like  the  Palace  of  the  Tuilleries  in  Paris,  on 
a  smaller  scale;  yet  it  has  a  front  of  four  hundred 
and  seventy  feet,  and  a  depth  altogether  of  about 
three  hundred  and  fifty.  The  building  contains 
upwards  of  five  hundred  rooms  above  ground,  be- 
sides cellars  and  apartments  for  heating  the  build- 
ings, washing,  &c.,  under  ground,  making  in  all 
between  seven  and  eight  hundred. 

There  is  under  this  one  roof  a  house  for  the 
President  and  four  Professor's  houses,  a  chapel 
capable  of  holding  near  a  thousand  persons,  and 
a  library  room  ninety  odd  feet  long.  There  are 
between  six  and  seven  hundred  feet  of  continuous 
passages  on  each  of  three  floors,  and  all  the  floors 
are  twelve  feet  high  or  upwards.  Thirteen  sepa^ 
rate  flights  of  stairs  from  the  top  to  the  bottom 
secure  ready  egress  in  case  of  fire.  But  of  this 
there  is  but  little  danger,  for  divisions  between 
almost  every  room  are  of  brick,  carried  up  from 
the  cellar  to  the  garret,  while  there  are  two  divis- 
ions of  stone,  eight  feet  thick,  with  iron  doors, 
from  top  to  bottom,  effectually  dividing  the  main 
building  into  three  distinct  compartments,  in  case 
of  fire. 

The  whole  building  is  heated  by  steam  pipes, 
not  running  through  the  building,  but  through 
apartments  where  warm  air  is  properly  prepared 
and  carried  all  over  the  building,  so  that  fresh  air 
is  momentarily  supplied  to  each  room.  Gas  is 
generated  in  works  erected  on  purpose,  and  water 
is  supplied  to  all  parts  of  the  building,  pumped 
up  by  the  water-power  of  a  grist  mill  that  belongs 
to  the  premises.  There  are  two  hundred  acres  of 
ground,  all  to  be  laid  out  so  as  to  contribute  to  the 
health,  education  and  happiness  of  the  scholars 
in  this  magnificent  Institution.  At  one  point 
where  a  ledge  of  the  solid  rock  protrudes,  an  ob- 
servatory has  been  erected,  and  the  whole  of  the 
instruments  are  to  be  of  the  very  best  character 
known  in  the  country. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  the  In 
stitution  is,  that  the  price  of  education,  board, 
and  in  fact  everything,  except  music  and  draw- 
ing, will  be  only  $200  per  annum.  There  are 
already  upwards  of  two  hundred  applications,  wo 
hear.  But  tlie  building  has  more  than  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  sleeping  apartments  for  young 
ladies,  allowing  to  each  her  own  private  bed-room, 
with  one  sitting-room  for  every  three  young  ladies 
in  common.  'J'hcse  apartments  are  all  twelve  feet 
high,  and  so  large  that  were  it  ever  thought  de 
sirable,  two  beds  instead  of  one  might  easily  be 
placed  in  each  sleeping  room.  This  we  believe  is 
not  the  intention,  however,  of  the  trustees. 

The  history  of  this  magnificent  donation  is,  we 
believe,  as  lollows :  M.  Vas.sar,  the  celebrate 
brewer,  is  connected  with  the  Guy  family  in  Knj 
laud,  one  of  the  members  of  which  founded  the 
well-known  Guy's  Hospital,  of  London.  While 
ou  a  visit  to  that  city  several  years  ago,  he  had  \ 
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plans  made  of  the  hospital,  and  canoe  back  intend- 
ing to  found  such  an  institution  at  Poughkeepsie, 
and  endow  it  with  his  whole  property  after  his 
decease.  On  communicating  his  plans  to  a  friend, 
he  was  persuaded  that  such  a  hospital  was  not 
needed  half  as  much  in  a  young  country  like  this 
as  one  where  the  future  wives  and  mothers  of 
citizens  of  the  State  of  New  York  could  be  so 
educated  and  trained  as  to  avert  very  many  of 
those  diseases  and  calamities  which  send  most  to 
the  hospitals.  In  this  way  it  conies  that,  instead 
of  a  Guy's  Hospital,  which  in  a  small  town  like 
Poughkeepsie  would  do  the  world  but  little  good, 
we  are  to  have  an  institution  which  through  all 
coming  time  will  draw  the  most  intelligent  young 
ladies  in  the  land  from  all  parts  of  the  country  to 
finish  their  education  at  this  spot.  Philanthro- 
pists in  other  places  would  do  well  to  emulate  the 
wise  counsels  which  have  inspired  M.  Vassar, 
[while  Dr.  Jewett,  the  President,  whose  life  has 
jbeen  given  up  to  female  education,  will,  so  long 
as  be  may  have  anything  to  do  with  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Institution,  secure  its  successful  opera- 
tion.— Public  Ledger. 


From  "  The  British  Friend  " 

Extract  from  a  Letter  addressed  to  her  son  by 
X  late  eminent  Friend,  a  Minister. — It  was  said 
af  Abraham,  "  I  know  him,  that  be  will  command 
his  children  and  his  household  after  him,  and 
they  shall  keep  the  way  of  the  Lord,  to  do  justice 
ind  judgment,  that  the  Lord  may  bring  upon 
A-braham  that  which  he  hath  spoken  of  him." 
Here  is  no  reasoning  with  or  entreating  his  chil- 
iren  that  Abraham  was  commended  for,  but 
iimply  commanding,  and  it  appears  they  obeyed; 
md  the  God  of  Abraham  was  the  God  of  Isaac, 
ind  the  blessing  of  the  Lord  descended  from  one 
generation  to  another,  on  all  that  were  faithful  to 
lim.    Now  most  assuredly  believing  that  it  has 
een  in  obedience  to  the  law  of  our  God,  that  thy 
ear  father  and  myself  have  conformed  to  the  lan- 
guage and  dress  of  Friends,  and  to  other  important 
(fiews  in  which  Friends  have  diifered  from  other 
religious  professors,  and  by  which  they  became  a 
separate  society,  we  cannot  do  otherwise  than  com- 
pand  our  children  after  us,  to  do  those  things 
ivhich  we  believe  to  be  in  conformity  with  the  will 
^f  God,  and  which  will  bear  the  closest  test  they 
3an  be  put  to  by  the  letter  and  general  scope  and 
spirit  of  the  scriptures.    But  we  believe  it  not 
lecessary  for  a  child  to  make  examination  before 
16  is  obedient  to  his  parents  in  doing  those  things 
vhich  they  consider  this  law  commands.    This  is 
lot  consistent  with  that  government  in  which  all 
hings  are  regulated  with  perfect  wisdom.  We 
iiust  first  obey,  and  afterwards  we  may  be  favoured 
0  see  the  reason  for  the  commandment.    If  thou 
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count  for  the  better  show  the  West  makes  over  the 
East  in  recruiting  for  the  army. — N.  Y.  World. 

For  "The  Friend." 

It  is  said  upon  authority  that  gives  it  credibility, 
that  of  all  the  provisions  supplied  for  the  Union 
armies,  since  the  commencement  of  the  present 
wai-,  one  half  has  been  either  lost,  wasted  or  cap- 
tured by  the  rebels.  It  is  certain  that  beside  the 
withdrawal  of  so  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
food  producers,  from  their  former  occupation, 
thereby  diminishing  the  amount  of  ground  culti- 
vated, and  the  quantity  of  food  gathered,  an  im- 
mense amount  of  that  obtained,  is  wasted  by  the 
armies  in  their  continued  marches  and  hurried 
abandonment  of  different  places  where  it  has  been 
stored;  while  the  general  derangement  in  all  de- 
partments of  business  produced  by  the  war,  serves 
to  decrease  the  efficiency  of  agricultural  labour, 
and  lessen  the  fruit  usually  derived  from  it. 

The  following  extract  from  a  synopsis  of  the 
Report  of  the  Agricultural  Department  at  Wash- 
ington, for  the  third  and  foui-tli  months  of  this 
year,  is  particularly  interesting  at  the  present  time, 
when  animal  food  of  all  kinds  is  commanding 
prices  never  before  known  in  this  country. 

"  The  table  most  interesting  to  farmers  and  pro- 
vision dealers,  is  the  one  that  exhibits  the  amount 
of  farm  stock  in  January  last.  Compared  with 
the  amount  in  1859,  as  returned  in  the  census  of 
1860,  it  is  as  follows  ia  the  loyal  States  : 


,       Horses.  Mules.       '     Cattle  and  Oxen. 

1859,  4,999,141  -301,609  7,941,148 
1864,    4,949,042        280,847  7,965,439 

Cows.  Sheep.  Hogs. 

1859,    5,726,964    15,104,272  17,060,035 
1864,    6,066,748    24,346,391  16,148,712 
This  table  exhibits  an  actual  decrease  of  horses, 
mules  and  hogs,  a  very  small  increase  of  cattle,  a 
larger  increase  of  cows,  but  one  still  far  below  the 
usual  increase,  and  a  very  great  increase  of  sheep. 

The  report  points  out  the  strong  inducements 
that  farmers  have  to  increase  all  kinds  of  stock 
that  is  falling  off.  The  number  of  sheep  will  be 
increased  by  the  lambs  of  the  spring  to  nearly 
thirty  milliuns,  or  double  what  it  was  in  1859. 

The  decrease  in  hogs  is  911,223.  This  is  an 
important  fact  to  provision  dealers  and  farmers, 
for  it  shows  that  but  few  hogs,  if  any,  were  kept 
over,  on  account  of  the  loss  of  the  corn  crop,  as 
has  generally  been  believed.  The  condition  of 
hog  raising  from  1860  to  this  time  is  examined, 
and  the  opinion  given  tiiat  even  if  there  had  been 
a  good  corn  crop  there  would  have  been  a  decrease 
in  the  number  of  hogs  packed. 

The  number  of  fattening  cattle  is  reported  to 
be  30  per  cent,  less  than  last  year  in  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,  Indiana  and  Michigan,  25  per  cent,  less  in 
(yert  to  be  always  asking  the  reason  why  everyiNew^  York,  Towa  and  Illinois,  and  20  per  cent. 

The  general  de- 


during  the  winter.  The  usual  amount  of  statistics, 
showing  the  trade  in  agricultural  products,  is 
given;  and  the  meteorological  part  of  the  report, 
prepared  at  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  is  very  full, 
and  completely  exhibits  the  phenomenon  attend- 
ing the  remarkable  cold  storms  of  the  past  winter. 

The  rains  have  been  heavy  and  generaJ.  retard- 
ing much  the  putting  in  of  spring  wheat  and 
other  crops;  but  whet^her  the  amount  put  in  will 
be  materially  lessened  in  consequence,  cannot  now 
be  known." 


esson  is  given  thee  and  not  begin  to  leairn  it  till 
hou  knew,  very  little  indeed  wouldst  thou  ever 
ittain;  and  so  it  is  in  the  best  knowledge,  as  well 
is  in  that  knowledge  that  belongs  to'the  things 
[)f  this  world.  So  then,  dear  child,  thou  must  re- 
nember  that  when  thou  departest  from  the  well- 
uiown  principles  of  Friends,  thou  art  violating 
he  command  of  thy  parents,  and  therefore  one  of 
he  commandments — the  first  with  a  promise  at- 
ached  to  it,  "  Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother." 


Distribution  of  the  Sexes.— From  a  statistical 
vork  just  published  under  the  auspices  of  the 
commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  we  learn  that 
here  is  an  excess  of  fem'ales  over  males  in  that 
5tate  of  thirty-seven  thousand.  In  the  State  of 
ndiana  there  is  an  excess  of  males  over  females 
f  forty-eight  thousand.  These  figures,  and  the 
arge  number  of  sailors  recruited  at  the  East,  ac- 


less  in  Missouri  and  Wisconsin 
crease  is  nearly  30  per  cent 

The  condition  of  nearly  all  stock  is  below  the 
usual  spring  average,  especially  of  hogs,  but  sheep 
are  in  excellent  order,  having  received  more  than 
ordinary  attention.  Hence  the  yield  of  wool  per 
head  will  be  as  much  as  usual. 

The  condition  of  wheat  and  other  crops  sown 
last  fall,  is  represented  as  indicating  a  largely  de- 
creased product  from  the  crop  of  last  year,  but  it 
is  hoped  that  they  have  improved  from  the  recent 
rains,  and  since  the  returns  of  the  correspondents 
were  sent  in,  which  was  on  the  first  of  April. 
The  dryness  of  February  and  March  retarded  the 
usual  growth  in  these  months. 

It  is  believed  that  the  production  of  maple  sugar 
and  molasses  will  be  unusually  large,  as  the  pre- 
parations for  it  were  greater  than  usual 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Are  We  Freedmen? 
People  who  live  history,  are  not  always  consci- 
ous of  the  importance  of  their  day ;  but  we,  in 
whose  actual  present,  the  transformation  of  slavery 
into  freedom  is  working,  may  well  be  amazed  at 
the  unmeasured  power  of  the  tide  that  has  over- 
taken us. 

Yet  this  great  work,  wonderful,  wonderful  as  it 
is,  sinks  into  a  mere  type  beside  the  magnitude  of 
that  higher  freedom,  to  which  every  true  soul 
must  aspire.  Are  we  ourselves  freedmen  or 
slaves '(  Free  by  birth  we  know  we  are  not,  but 
heirs  to  slavery,  to  sin ;  but  by  the  glorious  mes- 
sengers of  Him,  on  whom  the  government  of  His 
people  is  laid,  we  have  been  again  and  again  as- 
sured that  our  freedom — even  ours — has  been 
purchased  for  us, — the  ransom  paid  ;  and  if  we 
have  but  faith  therein, — that  I'aitii  which  includes 
faithfulness, — we  may  thruugh  the  abundant  grace 
so  freely  offered,  prove  for  ourselves  what  it  is  to 
be  freed  indeed. 

How  full  of  significance  is  the  joy  of  the  most 
favoured  slaves  at  grasping  the  reality  of  freedom  ! 
How  are  its  privations  borne  witli  rejoicing,  and 
the  comforts  as  well  as  degradations  of  their  ser- 
vitude forsaken  without  hesitation  or  regret. 
How  eagerly  and  earnestly  they  learn  the  lessons, 
heretofore  sealed  to  them,  yet  so  necessary  to  their 
new  condition  ;  how  patiently  they  accept  their 
pains.  How  the  faith  and  hope  in  the  future 
glorifies  their  present, — the  very  sense  of  some 
great  good  vouchsafed  them,  though  as  yet  un- 
proven,  shedding  a  sunrise  glow  upon  their  night. 
Happy  freedmen  !  blessed  amid  woe,  and  want, 
and  suffering,  simply  because  they  have  been 
made  free  :  living  on  faith,  relying  on  promises, 
receiving  from  true  free  men  and  women  the  right 
hand  of  welcome,  sharing  their  meat  and  drink 
and  clothing, — henceforth  to  be  no  more  slaves, 
but  fellow  citizens  of  one  commonwealth,  subjects 
of  one  Ruler,  workers  together  in  one  broad  laud, 
and  alike  looking  for  a     recompense  of  reward.!" 

Rejoice  we  for  their  emancipation  I  Have  we 
accepted  our  own  ?  Weep  we  at  their  sufferings 
and  their  losses — known  more  by  what  they  have 
missed,  than  by  what  they  have  lost  !  Ah,  can 
we  measure  our  own  that  are  irretrievable  ?  Gladly 
we  extend  to  them  a  helping  haml.  But  are  we, 
needing  help  on  our  onward  way,  are  we  grasping 
in  humble  simplicity  and  dependence,  the  loving 
hand  of  our  Helper,  so  mercifully  stretclied  out 
still  ?  Do  we  shudder  at  recitals  of  the  horrors  of 
the  slavery  they  have  escaped  ?  Then  how  is  it 
with  us  !  Are  our  eyes  anointed  to  see  the  hid- 
den chains,  the  scourging  pains  of  that  slavery,  to 
remain  in  which  is  cei  taiti  and  everlasting  death  ? 

Woe  be  to  us,  if  with  all  our  privileges,  with 
all  our  undelineated,  unnoted  mercies,  we  remain 
in  bondage  still.  Peace  be  to  us  if  breaking  our 
shackles,  we  follow  our  Leader  out  of  Egypt,  into 
that  fulness  of  freedom,  "  the  glorious  liberty  of 
the  children  of  God.^' 

Fourtli  raonlli. 

It  is  in  infinite  Wisdom  that  true  religion  is 


Bees  are  reported  as  having  sufi'ered  mucbjsimple. 
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iDsects  of  Ceylon. 

Owing  to  the  coaibination  of  heat,  nioisture, 
and  vegetation,  the  myriads  of  insects  in  Ceylon 
form  one  of  the  characteristic  features  of  the  island. 
In  the  solitude  of  the  forests  there  is  a  perpetual 
music  from  their  soothing  and  melodious  hum, 
•which  frequently  swells  to  a  startling  sound  as  the 
cicada  trills  his  sonorous  drum  on  the  sunny, bark 
of  some  tall  tree.  At  morning  the  dew  hangs  in 
diamond  drops  on  the  threads  and  gossamer  which 
the  spiders  suspend  across  every  pathway ;  and 
above  the  pools  dragon  flies,  of  more  than  metallic 
lustre,  flash  in  the  early  sunbeams.  The  earth 
teems  with  countless  ants,  which  emisrge  from  be- 
neath its  surface,  or  make  their  devious  highways 
to  ascend  to  their  nests  in  the  branches.  Lustrous 
beetles,  with  their  golden  elytra,  bask  on  the 
leaves,  whilst  minuter  species  dash  through  the 
air  in  circles,  which  the  ear  can  follow  by  the 
booming  of  their  tiny  wings.  Butterflies  of  large 
size  and  gorgeous  colouring  flutter  over  the  end- 
less expanse  of  flowers,  and  frequently  the  extra- 
ordinary sight  presents  itself_  of  flights  of  these 
delicate  creatures,  generally  of  a  white  or  pale 
yellow  hue,  apparently  miles  in  breadth,  and  of 
such  prodigious  extension  as  to  occupy  hours,  and 
even  days,  uninterruptedly  in  their  passage — 
whence  coming  no  one  knows;  whither  going  no 
one  can  tell.  As  day  declines,  the  moths  issue 
from  their  retreats,  the  crickets  add  their  shrill 
voices  to  swell  the  din,  and  when  darkness  de- 
scends, the  eye  is  charmed  with  the  millions  of 
emerald  lamps  lighted  up  by  the  fire-flies  amidst 
the  surrounding  gloom. 

The  White  Ants  or  Termites. — These  insects 
are  found  in  every  spot  where  the  climate  is  not 
too  chilly,  or  the  soil  too  sandy  for  them  to  con- 
struct their  domed  edifices.  These  they  raise  from 
a  considerable  depth  under  ground,  excavating 
the  clay  with  their  mandibles,  and  moistening  it 
with  tenacious  saliva  until  it  assumes  the  appear- 
ance, and  almost  the  consistency  of  sandstone. 
So  delicate  is  the  trituration  to  which  they  sub- 
ject this  material,  that  the  goldsmiths  of  Ceylon 
employ  the  powdered  clay  of  the  ant-hills  in  pre- 
ference to  all  other  substances  in  the  preparation 
'»of  crucibles  and  moulds  for  their  finer  castings ; 
and  Knox  says,  in  his  time,  "  the  people  used  this 
clay  to  make  their  earthen  gods  of,  it  is  so  pure 
and  fine."  These  structures,  the  termites  erect 
with  such  perseverance  and  durability  that  they 
frequently  rise  to  the  height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet 
from  the  ground,  with  a  corresponding  diameter, 
They  are  so  firm  in  their  texture  that  the  weight 
of  a  horse  makes  no  apparent  indentation  on  their 
solidity;  and  even  the  intense  rains  of  the  mon- 
soon, which  no  cement  or  mortar  can  long  resist, 
fail  to  penetrate  the  surface  or  substance  of  an 
ant-hill. 

In  their  earljer  stages,  the  termites  proceed 
with  such  energetic  rapidity,  that  I  have  seen  a 
pinnacle  of  moist  clay,  six  inches  in  height  and 
twice  as  large  in  diameter,  constructed  underneath 
a  table  between  sitting  down  to  dinner  and  the  re- 
moval of  the  cloth. 

As  these  lofty  mounds  of  earth  have  all  been 
carried  up  from  bc^neath  the  surface,  a  cave  of 
corresponding  dimensions  is  necessarily  scooped 
out  below,  and  here,  under  the  multitude  of  cupo- 
las and  pinnacles  which  canopy  it  above,  the 
termites  hollow  out  the  royal  chamber  for  their 
queen,  with  spacious  nurseries  surrounding  it  on 
all  sides.  Store-rooms  and  maga/ines  occupy  the 
lower  apartments,  and  all  arc  connected  by  arched 
galleries,  lotig  passages,  and  dtxn'ways  of  the  most 
intricate  and  elaborate  ccmstruetion.    In  the  centre 


and  thorax  of  an  ordinary  termite,  but  a  body 
swollen  to  a  hundred  times  its  usual  and  propor- 
tionate bulk,  and  presenting  the  appearance  of  a 
mass  of  shapeless  pulp.  From  this  great  progeni- 
trix proceed  the  myriads  whicli  people  the  sub- 
terranean hive. 

The  strange  peculiarity  of  the  omnivorous  rava- 
ges of  the  white  ants  is,  that  they  shrink  from  the 
light;  in  all  their  expeditions  for  providing  food 
they  construct  a  covered  pathway  of  moistened 
clay,  and  their  galleries  above  ground  extend  to 
an  incredible  distance  from  the  central  nest.  No 
timber,  except  ebony  and  ironwood,  which  are  too 
hard,  and  those  which  are  strongly  impregnated 
with  camphor  or  aromatic  oils,  which  they  dislike, 
present  any  obstacle  to  their  ingress.  I  have  had 
a  case  of  wine  filled  in  the  course  of  two  days,  with 
almost  solid  clay,  and  only  discovered  the  presence 
of  the  white  ants  by  the  bursting  of  the  corks.  I 
have  had  a  portmanteau  in  my  tent  so  peopled 
with  them  in  the  course  of  a  single  night,  that  the 
contents  were  found  worthless  in  the  morning. 
In  an  incredibly  short  time,  a  detachment  of  these 
pests  will  destroy  a  press  full  of  records,  reducing 
the  paper  to  fragments;  and  a  shelf  of  books  will 
be  tunnelled  into  a  gallery  if  it  happen  to  be  in 
their  line  of  march. 

The  timbers  of  a  house,  when  fairly  attacked, 
are  eaten  from  within  till  the  beams  are  reduced 
to  an  absolute  shell,  so  thin  that  it  may  be  punched 
through  with  the  point  of  the  finger.  The  only 
efi'ectual  precaution  for  the  protection  of  furniture 
is  incessant  vigilance— -the  constant  watching  of 
every  article,  and  its  daily  removal  from  place  to 
place,  in  order  to  bafile  their  assaults. — Tennent's 
Ceylon. 

Scripture  Reading  Meetings.— QH.  A.  Grilpin 
to  her  brother.)  "Thou  asks  me  for  my  views 
respecting  your  reading  meetings.  Oh  !  that  thou 
mayst  experience  the  guidance  of  a  better  coun 
sellor ;  but  with  the  help  He  is  graciously  pleased 
to  afi"ord,  I  will  endeavour,  if  I  may,  to  comply 
with  thy  request.  It  may  be  done,  I  think,  in  a 
few  words.  The  reading  of  the  scriptures  can  oulij 
he  made  projitahle  as  our  understandings  are 
opened  hy  Him  hy  whose  inspiration  they  were 
given.  Are  your  meetings  calculated  to  deepen 
your  dependence  on  the  influence  of  that  Spirit 
which,  if  obeyed,  would  lead  into  all  truth,  or  are 
you  rather  induced  to  endeavour,  with  the  natural 
eye,  to  discern  those  things  which  can  onl}'  be 
spiritually  discerned  ?  That  thou  mayst  indeed 
receive  fully  the  spirit  which  is  of  God,  and  be 
permitted  thereby  to  know  'the  things  which  are 
freely  given  us  of  God ;'  that  He  may  preserve 
tbee  from  all  evil,  and  lead  thee  forward  in  the 
way  everlasting;  that  He  may  strengthen  thee  in 
all  things  to  do  his  will,  is,  my  endeared  brother, 
the  fervent  prayer  of  thy  much  attached  sister." 

Whafs  the  harm  of  Smoking  ? — The  wide- 
spread iiabit  of  smoking  has  not  yet  had  due 
medical  attention  paid  to  it  and  its  consequences. 
It  is  only  by  two  or  three  year's  observation  that 
Dr.  Laycock  has  become  fully  aware  of  the  great 
changes  induced  iu  the  system  by  the  use  of  to- 
bacco, and  of  the  varied  obscure  forms  of  disease, 
to  which  especially  excessive  smoking  gives  origin. 
He  proceeded  to  state  some  of  them  as  they  were 
to  be  met  with  in  the  pharingeal  mucous  mem- 
brane, the  stomach,  the  lungs,  the  heart,  the  brain, 
and  the  nervous  .system.  The  tobacco  consumed 
by  habitual  smokers  varies  from  half  an  ounce  to 
twelve  ounces  per  week  ;  the  usual  quantity  from 
two  to  three  ounces.    Inveterate  cigar-smokers 


tion  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  lips  and 
tongue ;  then  the  tonsils  and  pharynx  suffer,  the 
mucous  membrane  becoming  dry  and  congested. 
If  the  thorax  be  examined,  it  will  be  found  slight- 
ly swollen,  with  congested  veins  meandering  over 
the  surface,  and  with  a  streak  of  mucus.  The 
action  of  tobacco-smoking  on  the  heart  is  depress- 
ing, and  some  individuals,  who  feel  it  in  this  organ 
more  than  others,  complain  of  an  uneasy  sensa- 
tion about  the  left  nipple,  a  distres.«ing  feeling, 
not  amounting  to  faintness,  but  allied  to  it. 

The  action  of  the  heart  is  observed  to  be  feeble 
and  irregular.  An  uneasy  feeling  is  also  ex- 
perienced in  or  beneath  the  pectoral  muscles,  and 
oftener  on  the  right  side  than  the  left.  On  the 
brain,  the  use  of  tobacco  appears  to  diminish  the 
cerebral  action,  and  checks  the  flow  of  ideas 
through  the  mind.  It  diff'ers  from  opium  and 
henbane,  and  rather  excites  to  wakefulness,  like 
green  tea,  than  composes  to  sleep;  induces  a 
dreaminess  which  leaves  no  impression  on  the 
memory,  but  great  susceptibility,  indicated  by  a 
trembling  of  the  hands  and  irritability  of  temper. 
Such  are  the  secondary  results  of  smoking.  So 
are  blackness  of  teeth  and  gum-boils.  There  is 
also  a  sallow  paleness  of  the  complexion,  an  irre- 
solution of  disposition,  a  want  of  life  and  energy, 
and,  in  constant  smokers  who'do  not  drink,  a  ten- 
dency to  pulmonary  phthisis.  In  short,  smoking 
is  very  injurious  to  the  respiratory,  alimentary  and 
nervous  system,  and  to  the  whole  man. —  Trash. 

Spiritual  Scolding. — How  much  docs  it  be- 
come us  to  study  our  own  spirits,  and  watch  over 
the  springs  of  our  actions.  A  Jehu  may  say, 
"Come,  see  my  zeal  for  the  Lord,"  when  he  is 
only  removing  God's  enemies  to  clear  his  own  way 
to  the  throne.  What  do  some  mean  by  dealing 
faithfully,  as  they  call  it,  with  others,  but  indulg- 
ing their  dislike  and  insolence?  Some  professors 
of  religion  never  reprove  their  servants  and  chil- 
dren but  in  fretfulness  and  ill  humor,  and  then 
their  temper  is  discharged  in  a  kind  of  spiritual 
scolding.  Whocan  understand  his  errors?  "Search 
me,  O  God,  and  know  my  heart;  try  me,  and 
know  my  thoughts;  and  see  if  tliere  be  any 
wicked  way  in  me,  and  lead  me  in  the  way  ever 
lasting." — Jay. 


and  underneath  the  spacious  dome  is  the  recess  ]  will  consume  from  four  to  five  dozen  per  week, 
for  the  yuecu — a  hideous  creature,  with  the  headjThe  fii-st  morbid  result  is  au  inflammatory  coudi- 


A  Hint  to  Farmers. — The  correspondent  of  the 
London  Star  in  Schleswig,  says:  "A  pleasing 
phenomenon,  which  I  had  before  remarked  in 
every  part  of  the  Duchies  I  had  hitherto  visited 
met  my  eyes  again  on  the  drive  to  Christianfeld 
On  the  outside  of  every  cottage  and  farmhouse  wc 
passed — even,  indeed,  on  many  of  the  trees  by  the 
roadside — hung  several  little  square  wooden  boxes 
rather  bigger  than  a  London  quartern  loaf.  In 
the  centre  was  a  small  round  aperture,  large 
enough  for  any  bin!,  from  a  wren  to  a  thrush,  tc 
go  in  and  out.  On  inquiry,  I  found  that  thes< 
little  contrivances  were,  what  they  appeared  to  be 
homes  for  any  pairs  of  little  warblers  which  pleasec 
to  build  their  nests  in  them.  Sonie  years  bad 
the  farmers  were  justly  punished  for  the  devasta 
tion  which,  under  the  influence  of  false  ideas,  thej 
had  made  amongst  the  feathered  tribe,  by  the  vas 
increase  of  insects,  which  played  havoc  witl" 
tlieir  crops.  Like  sensible  men,  they  were  nc 
sooner  convinced  of  their  error  than  they  did  thei 
best  to  remedy  it.  Societies  for  the  preservatioi 
of  birds  were  soon  formed,  the  farmers  every  whcr( 
did  their  best  to  forward  the  objects  of  the  associ 
ation,  and  bird-murder  became  a  misdemeanor 
As  the  consequence  of  these  measures,  the  country 
is  now  plentifully  stocked  with  numerous  olasso 
of  birds.  Flocks  of  crows,  ravens,  larks,  fieldfares 
linnets,  and  yellowhamuiers,  as  well  as  other  kinds 
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are  to  be  seen  wherever  one  drives,  and  appear  to 
have  lost  much  of  tlieir  natural  timidity  under  the 
good  treatment  they  have  received  of  late  years." 


For  "  The  Friend." 

It  is  not  agreeable  to  publish  abroad  the  alarm- 
ing wickedness  and  humiliating  degradation  ap- 
parent in  our  aflBicted  country,  but  we  are  glad  to 
see  that  some  of  the  religious  journals  are  calling 
the  attention  of  their  readers  to  some  of  these 
signs  of  the  times.  That  our  horrible  war  is  pour- 
ing a  torrent  of  iniquity  as  well  as  woe  over  the 
land,  no  one  can  doubt  who  is  willing  to  look  at 
things  as  they  really  are.  The  following  from 
the  Christian  InteUigcncer,  is  not  more  highly 
coloured  than  the  facts  warrant. 

THE  EVILS,  or  THE  TIMES. 

It  is  not  pleasant  to  play  the  part  of  Cassandra 
among  the  heathen,  or  of  Jeremiah  among  the 
followers  of  a  pure  faith.  No  sound  minded  per- 
son covets  the  office  of  general  alarmist,  or  takes 
delight  in  becoming  a  prophet  of  evil.  Yet  who 
can  deny  that  there  are  numerous  unwholesome  and 
portentous  features  in  our  national  life  at  the  pre- 
sent moment?  Who  can  fail  to  cherish  appre- 
hension lest  there  be  in  store  a  yet  more  severe 
providential  scourge  than  our  sins  have  hitherto 
invoked  from  the  Almighty's  hands  ?  The  down- 
fall of  human  bondage,  and  the  other  great  gains 
to  grow  out  of  the  existing  contest,  are  not  suffi- 
ciently large  to  excuse  all  sorts  of  personal  wick- 
edness, or  to  bring  in  the  millennium,  while  vari- 
ous crying  abuses  abound.  While  we  are  deeply 
grateful  for  all  good  received  or  expected,  let  us 
not  shut  our  eyes  to  evils  which  imperil  the  very 
substance  of  our  national  well-being. 

There  is  an  unusual  prevalence  of  gross  vices. 
Intemperance  runs  riot.  Instances  of  intoxication 
are,  on  a  moderate  estimate,  twice  as  numerous  as 
they  were  three  years  ago,  and  drinking  usages 
have  begun  to  re-appear  in  nearly  every  class  of 
society.  Profaneness  of  speech  has  become  much 
more  common  than  of  old.  It  intrudes  in  places 
and  scenes  where  it  was  formerly  unknown.  Boys, 
even  mere  children,  have  caught  the  horrid  dialect. 
The  presence  of  females  or  of  ministers  is  deemed 
DO  reason  for  avoiding  the  disgusting  habit.  Li- 
centiousness, too,  has  fearfully  increased.  Its 
fictims  are  more  numerous  than  ever.  Under  a 
thin  veil,  immorality  reeks  in  all  our  towns,  and 
I  spreading  contamination,  physical  and  moral, 
eriously  attacks  the  foundations  of  society 

Extravagance  in  life  is  so  common  as  to  attract 
jvery  one's  notice.    Never  was  so  much  money 
ipent  upon  mere  show,  in  frivolous  amusement,  in 
ibjects  of  luxury.    Amid  all  the  waste  and  de- 
truction  of  war,  multitudes  live  as  if  they  were  in 
he  midst  of  peace  and  plenty.    Now,  we  do  not 
)lead  for  a  perpetual  fast,  or  for  voluntary  priva- 
ions,  or  any  shape  of  asceticism,  or  for  a  mean  par- 
imony.    But  surely  there  is  a  difference  between 
I  reasonable  chcerfuiness,  and  the  mania  we  now 
'  ^,i(,j'ee  lor  expensive  houses,  servants,  equipage,  rai- 
l"^'     uent,  jewelry,  and  all  the  pharaphernalia  of  lux- 
'l  iry.     This  ostentation  of  prodigality  is  a  bad 
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ign ;  this  excessive  care  for  personal  comforts 
md  artificial  wants  has  a  threatening  aspect. 

Speculation  is  a  peculiarly  serious  evil  of  the 
ime.  This  is  the  name  people  give  to  enterprises 
vhich  are  really  gambling,  as  much  so  as  the 
weating-cloth  or  the  faro-table.  There  is  no 
lonest  work,  no  productive  labour,  no  addition  to 
he  wealth  of  the  community,  not  even  a  facilita- 
lon  of  the  exchange  of  products  between  differ- 
nt  classes  of  consumers,  but  simply  an  increase 
r  depression  of  prices,  a  creation  of  fictitious 
aluea,  a  mere  scheming  of  the  wits  to  conjure 


^way  what  others  have  toiled  for.  The  inflation 
of  the  currency  is  no  excuse  for  the  stock-gam- 
bler, or  for  the  daring  speculator  in  gold,  in  his 
country's  credit,  in  his  countrymen's  comforts  or 
necessities.  The  number  and  the  previous  char- 
acter of  the  persons  engaged  in  operations  of  this 
kind  argues  very  badly  for  the  morals  of  the  com- 
munity. No  good  man  should  want  to  become 
rich  at  the  expense  of  the  poor,  or  at  the  expense 
of  the  coivtry. 

Forestalling  is  another  vice  of  the  hour.  There 
are  those  who  use  their  credit  or  their  means  to 
hinder  the  ordinary  wants  of  life  from  meeting 
their  supply.  These  combinations  to  enhance  the 
price  of  articles  in  daily  domestic  use  are  abomi- 
nable. Even  the  heathen  execrated  them,  much 
more  should  christians.  Wealth  acquired  in  such 
a  way,  by  sending  apprehension  and  distress  into 
thousands  of  peaceful  homes,  is  indeed  but  the 
wages  of  sin,  and  should  eat  like  a  canker  into 
the  flesh  of  its  owners.  An  inflated  currency 
inakes  prices  rise  fast  enough,  but  what  shall  be 
said  of  those  who  artificially  aggravate  this  evil 
for  their  own  emolument? 

Evasion  of  public  obligations  is  also  notewor- 
thy. Some  would  like  to  see  the  war  prolonged, 
because  they  are  making  money  by  it ;  others  are 
fraudulent  in  contracts,  and  cheat  both  the  govern- 
ment and  the  soldiers ;  others  stoop  to  any  mean- 
ness to  get  rid  of  their  just  tax,  either  trying  to 
save  their  traffic  from  the  duty,  or  if  it  be  imposed, 
by  subterfuge,  to  keep  back  from  the  collector 
what  he  has  a  right  to  claim.  All  this  is  as  sin- 
ful as  it  is  unpatriotic. 

From  these  evils  follows  a  great  laxity  of  morals. 
The  worst  sin  is  indiflFerence  to  sin,  and  this  is 
just  what  has  come  to  pass.  The  general  moral 
sense  is  hardened.  Frauds  and  falsehoods  are 
tolerated.  Men  growing  rich  by  wrong-doing 
have  all  impunity,  legislators  themselves  connive 
at  evasions  of  the  law,  even  respectable  people 
and  journals  have  taught  that  the  end  justifies  the 
means,  and  that  the  hideous  gambling  which  even 
the  civil  statute  forbids,  is  allowable  if  practised 
in  aid  of  charity. 

Now,  it  is  plain  that  these  things  do  more  than 
any  thing  else  to  postpone  the  day  when  the  war 
shall  end.  They  give  aid  and  com'fort  to  the 
enemy.  They  diminish  the  moral  earnestness 
which  can  alone  terminate  the  struggle.  They 
weaken  the  stamina  of  the  nation.  They  unfit 
for  the  sacrifice  and  self-denial  which  must  be 
borne  if  we  are  to  come  out  with  colours  flying. 
And  more  than  all,  they  provoke  the  great  God 
Almighty,  and  give  him  just  cause  for  withdraw- 
ing his  favour  and  leaving  us  to  a  bitter  heritage 
of  disappointment,  defeat,  and  shame.  No  chris- 
tian man  can  do  a  better  patriotic  work  just  now, 
than  by  throwing  himself  with  his  whole  soul  into 
the  work  of  resisting  sin,  opposing  immorality, 
doing  righteousness,  and  standing  up  for  truth, 
honour,  and  right,  iq  every  relation,  private,  do- 
mestic, social  and  national.  It  is  moral  forces 
which  are  to  decide  the  issue  now  trembling  in 
the  balance.  Would  God  that  the  church  might 
rise  to  the  height  of  this  great  argument,  and  cast 
her  whole  influence  in  a  mass  against  the  seething 
corruptions  of  the  times  ! 


Eight  to  Sixteen. — Lord  Shaftesbury  recently 
stated,  in  a  public  meeting  in  London,  that,  from 
personal  observation,  he  had  ascertained  that  of 
adult  male  criminals  of  that  city,  nearly  all 
had  fallen  into  a  course  of  crime  between  the 
ages  of  eight  and  sixteen  years ;  and  that,  if  a 
young  man  lived  an  honest  life  up  to  twenty  years 
of  age,  there  were  forty-nine  chances  in  favour, 


and  only  one  against  him,  as  to  honourable  life 
thereafter. 

This  is  a  fact  of  singular  importance  to  fathers 
and  mothers,  and  shows  a  fearful  responsibility. 
Certainly  a  parent  should  secure  and  exercise 
absolute  control  over  the  child  under  sixteen.  It 
cannot  be  a  difficult  matter  to  do  this,  except  in 
ycry  rare  cases ;  and  if  that  control  is  not  very 
wisely  and  efficiently  exercised,  it  must  be  the 
parents'  fault ;  it  is  owing  to  the  parental  neglect 
or  remissness.  Hence  the  real  source  of  ninety- 
eight  per  cent,  of  the  real  crime  in  a  country 
such  as  England  or  the  United  States  lies  at  the 
door  of  the  parents.  It  \s  a  fearful  reflection  ! 
We  throw  it  before  the  minds  of  the  fathers  and 
mothers  of  our  land,  and  there  leave  it  to  be 
thought  of  in  wisdom,  remarking  only  as  to  the 
early  seeds  of  bodily  disease,  that  they  are,  in 
nearly  every  case,  sown  between  sundown  and 
bedtime,  in  absence  from  the  family  circle ;  in 
the  supply  of  spending  money  never  earned  by 
the  spender — opening  the  doors  of  confectioneries 
and  soda  fountains,  of  beer  and  tobacco  and  wine 
shops,  of  the  circus,  the  restaurant,  and  dance — 
then  follows  the  Sunday  excursion,  the  Sunday 
drive,  with  the  easy  transition  to  the  company  of 
those  whose  ways  lead  to  the  gates  of  social, 
physical  and  moral  ruin.  From  eight  to  sixteen 
— in  these  few  years — are  the  destinies  of  chil- 
dren fixed  in  forty-nine  cases  out  of  fifty — fixed 
by  the  parents  !  Let.  everj'  father  and  mother 
solemnly  vow,  "By  God's  help,  I'll  fix  my  dar- 
ling's destiny  for  good,  by  making  home  more 
attractive  that  the  streets  !" 


A  Murderer  in  the  sight  of  God. — Nothing,  in 
the  course  of  my  speculations,  has  more  surprised 
me  than  that  men  so  fearful  of  death,  and  so 
deeply  abhorring  murder,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, should  so  suddenly  lose  all  regard  for 
human  life,  and  see  thousands  after  thousands 
butchered  under  the  slightest  and  falsest  of  all 
pretences.  And,  Sir,  rulers  in  this  case,  are  not 
alone  guilty ;  nations  that  easrerly  rush  to  shed 
blood,  share  equally  in  the  guilt.  If  anjt  regard 
is  due  to  the  word  of  God;  if  there  is  any  mean- 
ing, any  propriety  in  the  solemn  forms  of  civil 
trial  for  life  ;  if  God  Almighty  has  said,  "  Thou 
shalt  not  kill,"  it  is  the  duty  of  every  man  to 
know  who,  and  wherefore  he  kills.  The  plea  of 
ignorance  is  nothing — aflTords  no  shelter.  The 
man  who  takes  his  sword  or  gun,  and  proceeds 
deliberately,  and  with  all  his  power,  to  kill  his 
fellow  creatures,  his  brethren,  for  such  they  are, 
merely  because  some  other  man  has  commanded 
him  to  do  it,  is  a  murderer  before  God,  and  if  he 
dies  in  that  work,  he  will  be  likely  to  sink  to 
endless  perdition.  When  two  armies  are  engaged, 
to  say  the  least,  one  or  the  other  of  them  is  cer- 
tainly fighting  in  a  bad  cause.  And  can  the 
wretched  throng  of  common  soldiers .  hope  to 
throw  all  the  responsibility  on  their  officers — the 
officers  on  the  commander-in-chief,  and  he  on  the 
president,  king,  or  monarch  of  a  nation  ?  Alas  ! 
there  is  a  far  more  general  and  diffusive  guilt  in 
this  horrid  business  than  all  this  would  seem  to 
indicate. — Letters  addressed  to  Caleb  Strong,  late 
governor  of'  Massaehvsetts,  1817. 


The  Census  in  Ireland — Comparative  Educa- 
tion of  different  Religious  Denominations. — The 
most  interesting  volume  of  the  day  is  creeping  into 
circulation  as  fast  as  a  huge  "  blue  book"  of  755 
pages  can  be  expected  to  do.  We  allude  to  the 
"  Report  and  Tables  relating  to  the  religious  pro- 
fessions, education,  and  occupations  of  the  people 
of  Ireland."  Two  years  ago,  an  abstract  of  the 
religious  element  of  this  volume  was  issued,  and 
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the  fact  that  only  fifteen  persons  impugned  the 
correctness  of  the  returns,  may  be  regarded  as 
proof  of  their  accuracy.  As  every  individual  en- 
tered himself  as  he  pleased,  the  religious  denomi- 
nations recorded  are  not  only  curious  but  varied, 
amounting,  outside  the  leading  bodies,  to  nearly 
one  hundred  !  Some  of  these,'  as  in  the  case  of 
"  Plymouth  Brethren,"  express  the  same  thing 
under  different  names  \  and  some  being  foreign 
Protestants,  call  themselves  by  their  country's 
church.  We  observe  also  that  some  have  reso- 
lutely retained  their  Scottish  colpurs,  there  being 
of  the  "  Free  Church  of  Scotland"  IGl,  and  of  the 
'<  U.  P.  Church"  359.  The  great  diminution  of 
a  number  of  small  bodies  organized  under  leading 
men  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
when  religion  was  generally  dead  enough,  is  re- 
markable. Nine  "  Kellyites,"  for  example,  still 
follow  the  forms  of  the  late  excellent  and  well- 
known  hymn-writer,  and. three  "  Walkerites"  re- 
present the  body  whose  able  founder  resigned  his 
college-fellowship  to  follow  his  own  sense  of  duty 
in  church  organization.  Unitarians  number,  in 
several  sections,  about  4000,  and  Covenanters 
about  as  many.  We  have  87  Irvingites,  and  67 
Mormons.  We  had,  in  1861,  1  "  Puseyite,"  1 
"  Theist,"  1  "  Un-believer,"  1  "Atheist,"  and  72 
who  own  to  "No  religion."  Coming,  however, 
to  the  more  important  matters  here  disclosed,  we 
find  that  in  all  Ireland,  we  had,  in  1861,  4,505,265 
Roman  Catholics  ;  Episcopalians,  693,357  ;  Pres- 
byterians (G-cneral  Assembly  for  the  most  part,) 
523,291  ;  Methodists,  45,399;  and  Independents, 
Bapti.sts,  and  Quakers,  numbering  respectively 
4,532,  4237,  and  3695.  Roman  Catholics  are  77-7 
per  cent.,  Epi.scopaliaus  11-9  per  cent.,  Presby 
terians  9  0  per  cent.,  out  of  the  entire  population 
of  5,798,967,  which  is,  however,  cmsiderably 
smaller  now  than  in  1861,  owing  to  the  emigra- 
tion, estimated  at  100,000  persons  annually. 

The  examination  of  the  distribution  of  the  de 
nominations  is  suggestive.  Tliere  are,  for  example, 
199  parishes  without  an  Episcopalian,  and  575 
more  in  which  they  are  under  twenty.  In  1834 
there  were  1884  parishes  without  a  Presbyterian. 
Now  there  are  1261  in  this  condition,  and  688 
with  fewer  than  twenty,  showing  that  they  have 
spread  in  small  numbers  over  new  districts  of  the 
country,  where  they  require  missionary  care  and 
oversight. 

The  extent  to  which  education  pervades  the 
several  denominations  is  well  worthy  of  note.  The 
"  Friends"  or  Quakers  are  the  best  educated  peo- 
ple in  the  country,  only  four  out  of  every  hundred 
of  them  (above  five  years  of  age)  being  unable  to 
read  or  write.  Next  conie  the  Independents,  who 
have  six  out  of  the  huudred  under  this  disadvant- 
age; the  iMethodists,  nine;  the  Baptists,  a  little 
more,  but  not  ten;  and  the  Presbyterians,  eleven. 
Then  come  the  crowd  of  minor  sects  called  "all 
Other  persuasions,"  with  a  little  more,  but  under 
twelve  ;  then  the  Jews  ;  and  after  them  the  Estab- 
lislied  church  with  16  per  cent,  (above  five  years)^ 
unable  to  read  or  write;  and  the  Roman  Catiiolics 
witli  45  per  cent,  in  the  same  condition. 

The  only  other  feature  of  interest  to  which  we 
shall  call  attention  is,  that  Ireland  has  2265 
Epi!!copal  clergymen,  677  Presbyterian  ministers, 
and  .'5014  Roman  Catholic  priests,  while  of  "all 
oth(!r  porsua.«iions"  there  are  322. 

We  have  been  at  the  pains  to  present  this  re- 
Bum6  of  the  relative  proportions  of  the  denomina- 
tions in  the  country,  hecausc  they  serve  better 
than  giinerai  .otatenients  to  give  an  idea  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  country  as  far  as  religious  profession 
iu  concerned. — British  Mmscinjcr. 

Bemember,  0  luy  soul !  tho  quietude  of  those 


in  whom  Christ  governs,  and  in  all  thy  proceed- 
ings feel  after  it ! — J.  Waolman. 
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SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
FoRBiGN. — News  from  Europe  to  the  13th  inst.  An 
armistice  has  been  agreed  to  between  Denmark  and  the 
German  allies.  The  whole  disposable  force  of  the  Danes 
is  said  to-  be  only  24,000  men,  while  the  Austrian  and 
Prussian  invading  army  numbers  80,000.  In  the  House 
of  Commons,  on  the  11th,  the  bill  reducing  the  franchise 
in  the  boroughs  to  £6  for  householders  was  defeated. 
Gladston  made  an  important  speech  on  this  occasion,  in 
which  he  went  so  far  as  to  advocate  manhood  suffrage. 
The  Italian  Parliament  had  been  debating  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  government,  and  strong  denunciations  were 
uttered  against  the  continued  Papal  government  of 
Rome.  The  London  money  market  was  stringent,  the 
rate  of  discount  being  from  9  to  9J  per  cent.  The 


American  ship  Avon  had  been  destroyed  by  the  pirate 
Florida.  The  Liverpool  cotton  market  was  active,  sales 
of  the  week  92.390  bales.  Orleans  fair,  2Q}d.  Middlings, 
28.J(f.  Uplands,  28c?.  Breadstuffs  dull,  flour  6d.  lower, 
wheat  had  declined  2d.  a  id.  per  cental. 

United  States. — -The  Finances. — The  aggregate  sub- 
scriptions to  the  United  States  ten-forty  tive  per  cent, 
loan,  reported  at  the  Treasury  Department  up  to  the  21st 
inst.  were  $54,564,000.  The  loan  is  now  being  absorbed 
at  the  rate  of  over  a  million  a  day.  The  receipts  at  the 
New  York  Sub-Treasury,  for  the  week  ending  on  the 
21st  inst.,  were  $23,670,238,  and  the  payments  $18,247,- 
681,  leaving  a  balance  in  the  hands  of  the  Assistant 
Treasurer  of  $25,410,797. 

Virffi)iia.~TUe  conflict  between  the  armies  of  General 
Grant  and  Generul  Lee,  was  suspended  on  the  13th  and 
14th  in  consequence  of  the  rain  and  mud.    There  was 
some  fightiig  on  the  15th,  and  on  the  18th  a  severe  con- 
test took  place  in  consequence  of  an  attempt  to  turn  the 
left  flank  of  the  rebel  army.  Their  outworks  were  taken, 
but  the  main  work  was  found  too  strong  for  an  assault. 
On  the  19th  a  corps  of  the  rebel  army  made  a  detour 
and  turned  the  right  flank  of  the  Federal  army  with  a 
view  of  reaching  the  wagon  trains,  but  were  attacked 
and  driven  off  with  a  loss  of  about  1200  men  killed  and 
wounded,  and  450  captured.  On  the  20th  all  was  again 
quiet,  and  on  the  21st  it  was  discovered  that  Gen  Lee 
liad  fallen  b  ick  towards  the  North  Anna  river,  and 
Grant  resumed  his  movement  towards  Richmond,  having 
at  the  last  accounts  reached  Bowling  Green,  which  is 
about  forty  miles  from  Richmond.    In  the  battles  of  the 
18th  and  19th,  about  2000  of  the  Federal  troops,  and 
probably  an  equal  number  of  the  rebels  were  killed  and 
wounded,    'fhe  expedition  of  Gen.  Crooks  in  the  Kana- 
wha region,  penetrated  to  the  East  Tennessee  Railroad, 
and  damaged  it  beyond  the  possibility  of  speedy  repair. 
At  the  latest  advices  the  expedition  was  slowly  falling 
back.    In  successive  encounters  with  the  rebel  forces,  it 
sustained  a  loss  of  about  400  men  :  of  the  rebels  about 
600  were  killed  and  wounded,  and  3u0  taken  [)risoners. 
The  e.xpedilion  of  Gen.  Sigel  up  (he  Shenatuloah  valley, 
encountered  a  rebel  force,  under  Gen.  Imljoden,  at  New 
Market,  in  Shenandoah  county,  on  the  15th  inst.  The 
Federal  army  was  defeated  and  com|ielled  to  retreat, 
with  a  loss  of  about  700  men  and  five  pieces  of  artillery. 
■Major  (General  Hunter  has  been  phued  in  command  of 
llie  Department  which  includes  the  Shenandoah  valley. 
The  oiierations  of  Gen.  Butler,  below  Ricftuiond,  appear 
in  the  uiiiiu  to  have  becu  unsuccessful.   His  forces  have 
bad  numerous  encounters  with  the  rebels,  in  some  in- 
stances inflicting  severe  losses  upon  them,  but  eventually 
it  was  found  necessary  lo  abandon  the  seige  of  Fort 
Darling  and  retire  behind  a  new  litie  of  entrenchments. 
This  movement  was  not  effected  without  loss,  one  of 
Gen.  BulUr's  lirigades  huviug  lieen  overpowered  by  tlie 
lebels,  who  killed  and  wounded  a  large  portion  of  Uie 
men  ami  look  many  prisoners,  together  willi  several 
pieces  of  artillery.    The  dispatch  stales  that  the  Federal 
I'orces  have  lost  more  prisoners  than  the  rebels,  but  that 
the  latter  have  had  many  more  of  iheir  troops  killed  and 
wounded.    On  the  20th  there  had  been  lighting  all  ilay, 
the  rebels  endeavouring  to  close  in  on  tlio  Feilcral  liiu's. 
(}pn.  Butler  still'tell  coiifnleut  of  holding  his  position. 
The  Richmond  papers  speak  of  all  the  recent  military 
operations  in  Virginia  as  highly  favourable  to  the  rebel 
cause.    The  United  Slates  Secretary  of  War  states  on 
tlic  :::!d,  that  upwards  of  20,000  sick  and  wounded  men 
hail  bi  rn  transported  from  the  field.s  of  l)atlle  south  of 
the  Rappahannock  to  the  liospii.-ils  in  Washington,  and 
thai  uiuro  than  8000  rebel  soldiers  captured  had  been 


sent  to  the  prison  depots.  He  says  that  the  Army  of  th 
Potomac  is  now  fully  as  strong  in  numbers,  and  bette 
equipped,  supplied,  and  furnished  than  whea  the  cam 
paign  opened. 

Georgia. — The  battle  at  Resaca  appears  to  have  beei 
obstinate  and  fiercely  contested.  Gen.  Sherman's  los 
is  estimated  at  600  men  killed,  3000  wounded,  and  40^ 
missing,  in  all  about  4000.  Of  the  rebel  forces  abou 
2000  were  killed  and  wounded,  and  1600  taken  prisoners 
After  the  evacuation  of  Resaca,  Gen.  Johnston's  arm; 
retreated  towards  Atlania,  closely  followed  by  th 
Federal  forces.  Kingston,  Rome,  Cassville  and  othe 
important  points  in  northern  Georgia  have  already  beei 
occupied  by  them. 

Louisiana. — The  State  Convention  has  declared  ai 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  by  a  vote  of  tO  to  1€ 
which  provides  that  slavery  and  involnntary  servitude 
except  for  the  punishment  of  crime,  shall  be  foreve 
abolished  and  prohibited  in  the  State,  and  that  the  Legis 
lature  shall  make  no  law  recognizing  the  right  of  propert 
in  slaves.  Gen.  Banks  has  been  superseded  by  Gen.  Can 
by,  who  has  been  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  south 
western  military  department.  On  the  15th  inst.  Gen 
Canby  was  at  the  mouth  of  Red  river,  collecting  an  arm 
for  future  operations.  His  dispatch  of  that  date  states 
that  Bank's  army  had  abandoned  Alexandria,  and  re 
treated  to  Semmisport  on  the  Atchafalaya.  A  dispatcl 
from  Admiral  Porter,  from  the  mouth  of  Red  river,  statti 
that  that  portion  of  the  squadron  which  was  detainet 
by  low  water  above  the  falls  near  Ale.tandria,  have  beei 
released,  by  the  exertions  of  Lieut.  Col.  Bailey,  who  pro 
jected  and  built  a  tree  dam  of  600  feet  across  the  rivei 
at  the  lower  falls,  which  enabled  all  the  vessels  to  escapi 
in  safety. 

The  Mississippi. — The  rebels  have  manifested  renewec 
activity  in  many  places  along  the  line  of  the  river 
They  have  appeared  in  large  force  near  Port  Hudson  '"l 
and  have  established  a  battery  above  that  place  ob|!iI 
slructing  the  navigation — no  boats  having  passed  fo 
several  days.  It  was  expected  the  obstruction  would  bi 
soon  removed. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  279. 
The  Markets,  ^c. — The  following  were  the  quotation 
on  the  23d  inst.  Neiu  York. — American  gold  82  a  83  pe 
cent,  premium.  United  States  six  per  cents,  1881,  H4|[|l 
United  States  six  per  cents,  five-twenty's,  106i  a  107 
Superfine  State  flour,  $6.95  a  $7.1 0.  Shipping  Ohio,  $7.5 
a  $7.65.  Baltimore  flour,  $7.50  a  $8.  Chicago  sprini 
wheat,  $1.59  a$l. 63;  red  western, $1  62  a  $  1.66 ;  ambefS 
do.  $1.70.  Barley,  $1.59  a  $1.60.  Western  oats,  86 
88cts.  Mixed  corn,  $1  40  a  $1  41  ;  yellow,  $1.45 ;  white 
$1.45.  Middlings  cotton,  95  cts.  St.  Domingo  coffee 
38  cts.  New  Orleans  molasses,  95  a  96;  Cub.a,  83  cts 
Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  sugar,  15^^  a  18  cts.  Philadelphia 
Superfine  flour,  $7  a  $7.25;  extra  and  family  brand 
$8  a  $9  50.  Prime  red  wheat,  $1  80  for  Pennsylvani8|jli 
and  $1.84  for  Southern:  white,  $1.90  a  $2.  Rye,  $1.5 
a  $1.60.  Yellow  corn,  $1.40;  white,  $1.35.  Oats,  87 
90  cts.  Cuba  sugar,  sales  of  200  hhds.  at  16^-  a  17 
Beef  cattle  were  very  scarce,  the  oll'erings  reaching  onl 
500  head,  being  the  smallest  receipts  for  many  year 
past.  Prices  advanced  and  most  of  the  lot  were  sold  a|ti 
from  $14  to  $19  the  lUO  lbs.  net.  Of  hogs,  1800  sold  a 
$10  a  $!2  the  100  lbs.  net.  The  market  was  sparingl 
supplied  with  sheep,  sales  of  1100  Jtt  8  a  9  cts.  gross  fo 
clipped,  aud  11  a  12  with  ihe  wool  on. 


RECEIPTS.  re 
Received  from  J.  Fawcett,  Agt.,  0.,  for  S.  Dixor  ra 
Matilda  J.  Watson,  J.  Oliphant,  and  T.  lleald,  $2  eacl  is( 
vol.37  ;  for  Rachel  Arnold,  $4,  vols.  35  and  36;  and  fo 
Marv  Barber,  $2,  to  No.  29,  vol.  38;  from  E.  H.  Hoao 
laud,  N.  J.,  $2,  vol.  38  ;  from  N.  S.  Babcock,  R.  I.,  $( 
vols.  34,  35,  and  36;  from  Edw'd  Slratton,  0.,  $3.25,  t 
No.  42,  vol.  37. 
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INSTITUTE  FOR  COLOURED  YOUTH. 
The  Annual  meeting  will  be  helil  at  the  Committe  ill 
Room,  Arch  street,  on  the  31st  of  Fifth  month,  1864, 
3  o'clock  P.  M.  M.  C.  Cope,  Secretary. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 


JJKAR  FRANKFORD,  (TWKNTV-THIRD  WAUD,  PniLADELPIHA 

Physician  andSuperintendeat, — Joshua  H.  Wortuinc 
TON,  M.  D. 

Application  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  may  b 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  to  Charlks  Ellis,  Cler  tr( 
of  the  Board  of  Manager.s,  N'o.  637  Market  Street,  Philn  m 
dclphia,  or  to  any  other  Member  of  the  Board. 


WM.  H.  PILE,  PRINTER, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank. 
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Selected. 

Seasons  for  the  \eeossity  of  Silent  Waiting. 
Solomon  saith,  '  The  preparations  of  the  heart 
1  man,  and  the  answer  of  the  tongue,  are  from 
16  Lord,'  (Prov.  xvi.  1.)   If  the  Lord  alone  can 
repare  the  heart,  stir  it  up,  or  incline  it  towards 
nfeigned  holiness,  how  can  any  man  approach 
im  acceptably  till  his  heart  be  prepared  by  him; 
id  how  can  he  know  this  preparation,  except  he 
ait  in  silence  to  feel  it?    It  is  by  the  Spirit 
ijEp.  ii.  18,)  that  believers  have  access  to  the 
I  ather ;  and  are  not  the  impressions  and  influences 
:  the  Spirit  to  be  felt  and  distinguished  from  the 
orkings  of  our  own  carnal  minds  ?    If  they  arc, 
ight  not  believers  to  wait  patiently  in  silent  sub- 
ission  of  soul,  in  order  to  distinguish  when  the 
S6iblden  sceptre  is  stretched  out,  which  gives  liberty 
*4  approach  the  sacred  Presence;  and  must  not 
"""e  preparations  of  the  heart  by  the  Spirit  make 
sensible  of  our  real  wants,  before  we  can  ask 
ight ;  and  also  of  our  miserable  state,  before  we 
n  seek  that  relief  which  is  proper  for  us  ?  Must 
t  the  Spirit  likewise  impart  help  and  consolation 
us,  before  we  can  rejoice  in  its  salvation,  praise 
e  Lord  on  the  banks  of  deliverance,  and  make 
eet  melody  in  our  hearts  unto  him  ?    Can  we 
w  before  him  in  true  reverence  and  fear,  in  faith, 
»ll  the  Spirit  hath  mercifully  begot  these  sensa- 
ns  in  the  soul?    Must  not  the  carnal  mind, 
hich  is  at  enmity  with  God,  be  silenced  in  us 
ifore  these  impressions  prevail  over  all  ?    If  we 
esume  to  approach  him  without  the  sensible 
awings  of  his  Spirit,  may  we  not  speak  unad- 
sedly  with  our  lips,  and  offer  somewhat  like  the 
HUuted  sacrifice  ot  the  wicked,  wliicli  is  an  abomi- 
]'*|ition  unto  him,  and  therefore  cannot  be  accept- 
jjljde  froui  a  disciple  of  Christ?    To  such  the 
ostle  saith,  '  It  is  G-od  that  worketh  in  you,  both 
will  and  to  do  of  his  good  pleasure.'   (Phil.  ii. 
i.)    Must  we  not  consequently  wait  in  silence 
niilei  1  this  will  be  raised  in  us,  and  power  given  us 
jiiM  perform  an  holy  worship,  and  to  offer  an  offer- 
g  in  righteousness  ? 

The  influences  of  the  Spirit  are  not  at  our  com- 
and,  circumscribed  in  our  time,  or  limited  by 
ir  wills,  and  therefore  must  be  humbly  waited 
seeing  we  can  have  no  access  without  it:  and 


jewedf 
river, 


wnd! 


1,  that  in  which  all  our  spiritual  ability  and 
fieri  rength  is,  be  not  our  own,  nor  at  our  command, 


it  must  be  freely  dispensed  to  us  afresh  by  the 
•cat  Giver,  must  we  not  submissively  wait  in 
lence  for  his  qualifying  power,  by  which  alone 
3  can  move  aright?  Hence  David,  deeply  sen- 
ble  of  his  own  inability,  saith,  Psal.  Isii.  1, 


'  Truly  my  soul  waiteth  upon  (or  as  in  the  margin) 
is  sijent  before  God;  from  him  cometh  my  salva 
tion  ;'  and  verse  5,  '  My  soul,  wait  thou  only  upon 
God,  for  my  expectation  is  from  him.' 

Do  not  these  remarks  clearly  point  out  the 
necessity  of  our  patiently  waiting  upon  the  Lord 
in  silence  for  renewed  strength,  that  by  the  in- 
ward and  powerful  operations  of  his  Spirit  He 
may  pluck  the  feet  of  our  minds  out  of  the  mire 
and  clay  of  corrupt  thoughts  and  carnal  inclina- 
tions, and  also  beget  a  suitable  concern  and  tra- 
vail of  spirit  in  us,  that  from  the  arising  of  a  true 
spiritual  exercise,  the  mouth  may  speak  what  the 
panting  soul  feels  when  it  is  athirst  for  God ;  or 
at  least,  be  humbly  sensible  of  those  sighs  and 
groans  begotten  therein  by  the  Spirit,  which  can- 
not be  uttered  in  words?   Is  not  this  concern  and 
exercise,  wherein  the  soul  is  deeply  engaged,  and 
the  judgment  clearly  convinced,  more  acceptable 
to  the  all-seeing  God,  who  calls  for  truth  in  the 
inward  parts,  than  a  multitude  of  fine  unfelt  ex- 
pressions dropt  from  the  lips,  whilst  the  heart  is 
wandering  without  due  restraint,  far  from  a  sense 
of  his  presence  ?  Nay,  will  not  five  words,  spoken 
from  a  good  understanding,  under  the  influence 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  have  more  weight  with  the 
Almighty,  than  five  thousand  uttered  from  a  luke- 
warm, insensible,  or  careless  mind  ?  Can  we  sup- 
pose the  infinitely  wise  Creator  of  all  things  is, 
like  short-sighted  man,  either  to  be  deceived  or 
pleased  with  our  much  speaking  ?    Our  Lord 
saith,  '  When  ye  pray,  use  not  vain  repetitions,  as 
the  heathen  do,  for  they  think  that  they  shall  be 
heard  for  their  much  speaking.    Be  ye  not  there- 
fore like  unto  them  ;  for  your  Father  knoweth 
what  things  ye  have  need  of  before  ye  ask  him.' 
Mat.  vi.  7,  8. 

Tiie  inspired  prophet  Isaiah,  in  the  last  verse 
of  the  fortieth  chapter,  saith,  'They  that  wait 
upon  the  Lord  shall  renew  their  strength.'  In 
the  first  verse  of  the  next  chapter,  immediately 
succeeding,  he  shows  what  is  meant  by  waiting  in 
these  words,  '  Keep  silence  before  me,  0  islands, 
and  let  the  people  renew  their  strength.'  Certainly 
tliis  silence  imports  the  same  thing  as  waitinj  in 
the  former  verse,  seeing  the  same  effect  is  attri- 
buted to  both ;  and  is  not  the  carnal  mind  and 
corrupt  imagination  here  commanded  to  keep 
silence  before  God,  that  the  soul  may  properly 
wait  and  watch  unto  pra3'er  ?  The  prophet  adds, 
'  Let  them  come  near,  then  let  them  speak.'  This 
also  appears  to  call  the  immortal  soul  into  deep 
silence,  that  therein  it  n)ay  first  receive  divine 
help  to  draw  near  in  spirit  to  the  great  Jehovah; 
and  then  speak  forth  its  humble  petition,  under 
a  sense  of  that  holy,  solemn,  awful  reverence, 
wiiich  is  due  from  a  dependent  creuture  in  its  ap- 
proaches towards  its  almighty  Creator. 

A  certain  minister  of  the  Church  of  England,* 
writing  on  the  Common-Prayer,  and  sentences 
placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  service,  observes, 
"That  prayer  requires  so  much  attention  and 
serenity  of  mind,  that  it  can  never  be  performed 
without  some  preceding  preparation;  for  which 


*  Charles  Wheatly,  M.  A. 
Pelham  in  Hertfordshire. 


Vicar  of  Brent  and  Turner's 


reason,"  says  he,  "  according  to  Bingham's  Anti- 
quities, Vol.  6,  Book  13,  Chap.  11,  12,  when  the 
.Jews  enter  into  their  Synagogues  to  pray,  they 
remain  silent  for  some  time,  and  meditate  before 
whom  they  stand."  Can  we  think  such  a  reve- 
rent practice  among  christians  would  not  be  more 
suitable  and  acceptable  to  Him  who  need  not  be 
told  what  we  are,  than  the  too  common  custom  of 
hastily  approaching  his  sacred  presence,  and  pre- 
suming to  speak  to  him  without  previous  recollec- 
tion, and  due  consideration  before  whom  they 
stand  ? 

'  Keep  thy  foot'  saith  S'olomon,  (Eccles.  v.  1,) 
when  thou  goest  to  the  house  of  God,  and  be 
more  ready  to  hear  than  to  give  the  sacrifice  of 
fools;  for  they  consider  not  that  they  do  evil.'  If 
caution  and  consideration  were  requisite  under 
the  law  of  Moses,  which  made  nothing  perfect  as 
pertaining  to  the  conscience,  how  much  more  is 
it  so  under  the  Gospel  dispensation,  which  more 
directly  requires,  that  the  Lord  be  worshipped  in 
spirit  and  in  truth,  (John  iv.  23;)  not  feignedly 
with  the  lip  only,  but  with  the  whole  heart  spirit- 
ually exercised  ?  What  foot  is  this  that  must  be 
kept  in  such  subjection  ?  Is  it  only  the  foot  of 
the  body,  and  not  rather  the  hasty  forwardness  of 
the  carnal  mind ;  that  the  attention  of  the  soul 
may  become  fixed  upon  God,  the  fountain  of  all 
spiritual  strength  and  living  mercies,  who  must 
teach  our  hearts  to  prav,  if  ever  we  pray  effectu- 

Isaiah  saith,  '  Thou  wilt  kepp  him  in  perfect 
peace  whose  mind  is  stayed  on  thee,  because  he 
trusteth  in  thee."  (Isa.  xxvi.  3.)  Can  anything 
be  more  consistent  with  a  silent,  dependent  wait- 
ing, than  a  mind  stayed  upon  God,  in  a  sincere 
confidence  and  firm  expectation  of  divine  help; 
and  if  it  behoves  a  Christian  to  have  his  mind  thus 
frequently  stayed  upon  the  divine  power,  how  much 
more  in  solemn  worship,  and  near  approaches 
to  the  sacred  Presence,  who  cannot  possibly  be 
deceived,  or  amused  by  the  arts  of  composition, 
or  the  powers  of  human  eloquence;  and  who  has 
passed  a  sentence  of  condemnation  on  the  too  com- 
mon practice  of  drawing  near  to  him  with  the 
mouth,  and  honouring  him  with  the  lips,  whilst 
the  heart  is  far  from  him  ?  (Isa.  xxix.  13.)  How 
can  the  soul  any  way  be  more  uninterruptedly 
stayed  upon  him  than  in  a  silent  waiting  for  di- 
vine help,  and  the  renewings  of  spiritual  power, 
under  a  solid  attention  to  hear  what  He  shall  re- 
veal unto  it,  as  its  present  duty? 

Christ  saith,  '  My  sheep  hear  my  voice' — and,  , 
he  further  declares,  '  they  know  his  voice,  and  a 
stranger  will  they  iiot  follow."  (.John  x.  27,  4,  5.) 
Now,  what  partakes  more  of  the  stranger's  voice 
than  the  self-will  and  self-sufficiency  in  divine 
service  ?  '  Without  me,'  saith  the  Lord  to  his 
disciples,  'ye  can  do  nothing.'  (John  xv.  5.) 
That  is,  nothing  really  and  substantially  good  or 
acceptable  unto  God  ;  because  himself  is  the  Lord 
from  Heaven,  the  second  Adam,  the  quickening 
Spirit,  without  whose  influence  all  we  offer  is  void 
of  spirit  or  life.  He  is  that  inexhaustible  fountain 
of  power  and  wisdom,  of  vital  holiness,  and  saving 
health  to  the  soul,  which,  like  the  sap  that  ariseth 
from  the  root  of  the  vine,  is  the  life  and  nourish- 
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luent  of  every  branch.  Such  is  the  sensible  con- 
nexion of  Christ,  the  true  head  of  the  Church, 
with  the  several  members  of  his  spiritual  body. 
They  are  dependent  upon  him  as  the  branch  is  on 
the  vine,  both  for  life,  and  the  daily  supply  of 
spii'itual  nourishment  of  that  life  which  is  hid 
with  Christ  in  God.  How,  therefore,  can  they 
pray  as  they  ought,  in  a  spirit  and  manner  suitable 
to  their  present  wants,  till  He  open  their  hearts, 
and  teach  them  by  the  wisdom  of  his  spirit  what 
to  pray  for  ?  If  left  to  themselves,  may  they  not 
ask  amiss,  and  consequently  not  receive  ?  How 
can  the  ministers  of  the  everlasting  Grospel  com- 
municate the  will  of  God,  till  they  receive  illumi- 
nation and  ability  from  his  spirit,  to  speak  profit- 
ably to  the  present  states  of  the  people?  How 
can  any  come  to  the  throne  of  divine  grace  with- 
out his  immediate  help  and  influence?  What 
can  raise  the  fallen  soul  up  God-ward,  and  humble 
it  in  due  prostration  before  him,  give  it  a  deep 
sense  of  its  wants,  and  of  the  riches  of  his  love 
and  mercy,  but  the  Holy  Spirit  itself?  How 
necessary  then,  and  reasonable  it  is  that  we  should 
patiently  wait  in  submissive  silence,  for  the  en- 
lightenings  and  quickenings  of  its  heavenly  power, 
to  guide  both  heai't  and  tongue  in  addressing  the 
Holy  One  of  Israel !  David  saith,  '  The  sacrifices 
of  God  are  a  broken  spirit ;  a  broken  and  a  con- 
trite heart,  0  God  !  thou  wilt  not  despise.'  (Psal. 
li.  17.)  What  but  his  heart-humbling  spirit  can 
prepare  this  sacrifice  in  the  soul  ?  If  no  power  but 
his  can  do  this,  must  we  not  consequently  watch 
and  wait  in  silence  to  receive  its  assistance,  and 
have  the  impressions  of  the  Spirit  before  we  can 
pray  with  the  Spirit,  and  with  a  right  understand- 
ins  also  ?  And  seeino;  the  Lord  is  a  God  of  know- 
ledge,  and  that  by  him  our  actions  are  weighed, 
how  careful  should  we  be  to  know  what  spirit 
governs  and  iufluenceth  our"  souls  in  his  solemn 
worship  ? 

Solomon,  under  an  awful  sense  of  the  divine 
greatness  and  majesty,  affords  us  this  necessary 
caution  when  we  present  ourselves  before  him  : 
'  Be  not  rash  with  thy  mouth.'  (Eccl.  v.  2.)  This 
every  one  certainly  is  who  presumes  to  speak  to 
the  Most  High  before  he  hath  duly  considered  in 
whose  presence  he  is.  He  adds,  'Let  not  thine 
heart  be  hasty  to  utter  any  thing  before  God ;  for 
God  is  in  heaven  and  thou  upon  earth,  therefore 
let  thy  words  be  few.'  This  plainly  inculcates, 
how  much  it  behoves  us  to  have  a  reverent  sense 
of  the  majesty  and  purity  of  the  supreme  Searcher 
of  hearts,  and  to  be  deeply  humbled  into  a  feeling 
of  our  inability  and  nothingness  before  we  address 
him  with  our  lips. 

If  it  is  not  in  man's  power  duly  to  prepare  his 
own  heart,  and  yet  it  is  his  indispensable  duty 
deeply  and  reverently  to  worship  the  Author  of 
his  being  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  how  ncces.sary 
must  an  awful  silence  be,  that  he  may  know  his 
soul  prepared  by  the  immediate  hand  of  God  to 
approach  him  acceptably.  On  the  contrary,  how 
inconsiderate,  hasty  or  presumptuous  is  the  prac- 
tice of  uttering  words  to  hiui  which  the  heart 
doth  not  understand,  or  of  confessing  a  state  it 
never  sensibly  experienced  !  Certainly,  if  we  be- 
lieve the  Lord  is  of  purer  eyes  than  to  behold  ini- 
quity with  approbation,  wc  must  conclude,  he  is 
more  jealous  of  his  honour  than  to  accept  of  such 
dis-simulation.  Is  not  a  humble,  cnn.scientious, 
silent  waiting  in  submission  to  be  influenced  and 
led  by  him,  abundantly  preferable  in  his  sight? 
Then  how  much  more  the  sighs  and  expressions 
that  proceed  from  a  real  heart-affecting  sense  of 
his  greatness  and  omnipresence,  and  of  the  iow- 
neas  and  unworthiness  of  the  creature  that  con- 
siders itself  as  dust  and  ashes  before  him  !•  Doth 
not  such  a  weighty  senso  of  our  meanness,  and 


inability  of  ourselves,  to  offer  any  thing  pleasing 
to  Him,  who  is  an  infinite  spirit  superlatively 
glorious,  unless  he  first  condescend  graciously  to 
help  our  infirmities,  and  teach  us  to  pray  as  we 
ought,-di3cover  more  true  regard,  and  real  concern 
of  heart,  to  offer  up  a  spiritual  sacrifice  that  may 
be  acceptable,  through  Jesus  Christ  the  great 
Mediator,  who  never  can  intercede  with  the  Father 
to  accept  an  insincere  hypocritical  offering,  a  barely 
drawing  near  to  him  with  the  tongue,  and  honour- 
ing him  with  the  lips,  whilst  the  heart  is  insen- 
sible of  his  fear,  and  amused  with  other  objects? 
Is  it  not  more  safe  and  rational  to  wait  in  silence 
upon  the  Lord,  than  thus  to  deceive  our  souls  with 
sparks  of  our  own  kindling,  warming  vain  and 
foolish  self  with  a  fire  of  its  own  lighting,  instead 
of  placing  our  expectation  upon  Him,  who  alone 
can  teach  his  people  rightly  to  profit,  and  enable 
them  to  pray  with  the  Spirit  and  with  a  right 
understanding  also  ? 

(To  be  continned.) 


and  dyes  them  different  colours,  then  packs  them 
together  so  as  to  form  a  truss,  which  is  put  into  a 
frame  and  dipped  into  a  solution  of  warm  glue; 
it  is  then  subjected  to  severe  pressure  and  formed 
into  a  block,  after  which  it  is  dried  with  a  current 
of  hot  air  in  a  warm  room.  Such  blocks  of  wood 
may  be  cut  and  used  for  ornamental  purposes  as 
substitutes  for  high-priced  natural  woods  that  are 
employed  for  cabinet  work. — Scicjitijic  Americatii 


Mahing  up  for  Lost  Time. — The  powers  of  the 
stomach  to  endure  long  fasts  and  digest  the  food 
of  several  days  in  a  few  hours  are  often  developed 
to  a  wonderful  decree.  The  camel  drivers  between 
Cairo  and  Suez  fast  during  the  thirty  hours  of  the 
journey;  but  an  Arab,  who  dines  often  on  a  hand- 
ful of  dates,  will  sometimes  be  heard  to  boast  that 
he  can  eat  a  sheep  at  a  meal.  The  Bedouin,  when 
travelling  in  the  desert,  takes  as  daily  food  two 
draughts  of  water  and  two  morsels  of  baked  flour 
and  milk.  But,  when  meat  is  before  him,  and  he 
is  not  travelling,  he  can  eat  and  digest  as  much  as 
would  satisfy  six  Europeans.  A  native  Austra- 
lian, attendant  upon  Eyre,  could  consume  an 
average  of  nine  pounds  of  boiled  meat  daily.  A 
Guarini  will  eat  up  a  small  calf  in  a  few  hours. 
A  strong  young  man  in  Greenland  eats  daily  for 
several  months,  ten  or  twelve  pounds  of  meat, 
with  much  biscuit.  On  the  other  hand  an  Aro- 
wake  lives  in  the  field  for  three  weeks,  or  a  month, 
on  ten  pounds  of  Cassava  bread.  '  As  a  general 
rule,  power  of  long  fasting,  and  excessively  spare 
living,  is  associated  with  a  power  of  digesting,  and 
a  will  to  eat  enormous  meals  when  they  are  to  be 
had.  Set  a  little  Bushman  who  has  sustained  life 
a  fortnight  upon  salt  and  water,  before  a  civilized 
Christmas  dinner  for  twelve,  and  he  will  eat  up 
the  whole  of  it,  turkey,  sausages,  beef,  bread, 
vegetables,  pudding,  and  mince-pies ;  eat  it,  digest 
it,  and  convert  it  into  flesh.  For,  a  Bushman  or 
a  Kaffir,  after  a  few  days  of  such  feeding,  enlarges 
visibly  in  bulk;  thus  showing  that  the  food  of 
which  the  system  had  been  starved,  has  with  ex- 
traordinary rapidity  been  digested,  converted  into 
blood,  and  used  for  the  building  up  the  starved 
human  frame. — All  the  Year  Round. 


A  Sleepy  State  and  a  Wandering.  Spirit. — 
iN'ext  day  had  a  meeting  with  Friends  at  Salem, 
where  part  of  iny  testimony  was  against  a  sleepy 
state  in  some,  and  a  wandering  spirit  in  others; 
which  I  perceived  infested  and  hurt  that  meeting, 
and  hindered  the  growth  of  several.  It  was  a 
tender,  comfortable  meeting,  and  I  was  told  after- 
wards there  was  great  need  of  such  a  testimony  : 
one  ancient  Friend  confessed,  with  tears,  that  lie 
had  received  great  hurt  in  meetings  by  a  wander- 
ing spirit,  which  draws  away  the  mind  from  a 
true  and  sincere  waiting  upon  God,  and  hinders 
jits  progress  in  the  Truth,  and  in  the  true  worship. 
—  Thomas  Stori/. 


Factitious  Blocks  of  Wood. — A  pitent  has  been 
j  taken  out  by  G.  Colomh,  of  Aiglc,  Switzerland, 
for  making  ornamental  blocks  of  wood  as  follows: 
I  He  takes  the  shavings  of  soft  pine  or  other  wood 
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EXTRACTS. 

superintendent's  report. 

In  accordance  with  the  rules,  the  Superintendent 
of  the  Asylum  herewith  presents  his  Annual  Re- 
port on  the  condition  and  operations  of  the  Insti- 
tution during  the  last  twelve  months;  being  the 
forty-seventh  in  the  series  that  have  been  made  to 
the  Managers  once  a  year  since  the  Asylum  was 
opened  in  1817. 

At  the  time  of  the  last  annual  report  there  werti  ti» 
5G  patients  remaining  in  the  Institution,  and  22^ 
have  been  admitted  since,  making  a  total  of  7 
who  have  received  the  benefits  of  the  InstitutioQi  f 
during  the  past  year.   The  highest  number  in  thej 
house  at  any  time  was  63,  the  lowest  was  56,  and 
the  average  monthly  number  was  about  60. 

In  reviewing  the  condition  of  the  Asylum  during 
the  past  year,  we  have  great  cause  for  thankful 
■ness  to  the  Almighty  for  his  protecting  care  cx 
tended  over  us,  by  ftivour  of  which  the  means  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Institution  have  been  blessed 
to  the  relief  and  restoration  of  so  many  of  its  jin 
afflicted  inmates.    Though  the  number  of  curable|of 
cases  under  treatment,  owing  to  the  smaller  num 
ber  of  admissions,  has  been  less  than  in  some  pre 
vious  years,  their  places  have  been  filled  with 
others,  to  whose  welfare  and  improvement  the 
care  of  an  institution  is  scarcely  less  essential 
During  the  greater  part  of  the  year  the  house  has  \m 
been  as  full  as  was  consistent  with  the  welfare  ol 
the  patients,  who  have  generally  enjoyed,  with  the  Wo 
exception  of  those  lesions  which  affect  the  under 
standing,  the  blessing  of  good  bodily  health,  and 
have  been  free  from  epidemics  of  every  kind 
The  greatest  amount  of  freedom  in  their  move 
ments,  that  was  consistent  with  their  safety,  has  yi 
been  granted  to  the  patients ;  and  though  we  have  k 
not  been  without  the  usual  proportion  of  turbulen 
and  excited  cases,  requiring  the  constant  care  anc 
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any  kind  has  occurred. 

While  the  general  healthfulncss  of  the  Institu 
tion  throughout  the  year  has  been  very  satisfac 
tory,  it  has  been  particularly  so  during  the  winter 
In  consequence  of  the  continuance  of  fine  weather, 
allowing  more  abundant  exercise  in  the  open  ail 
than  is  generally  practicable  at  that  season,  then 
has  been  less  tendenc}'  to  a  low  standard  of  physi 
cal  health  than  is  frequently  observed  during  the 
winter  months.  This  is  tiie  more  gratifying  it 
consideration  of  the  '"fact  that  the  standard 
general  health  prevailing  in  the  community  arounc 
us  has  been  somewhat  below  the  average 

It  has  been  remarked  in  previous  reports,  tha 
the  greater  portion  of  sickness  requiring  medica 
attention  is  generally  among  patients  who  have  cal 
been  but  a  short  time  in  the  house,  affected  wifcl: 
insanity  in  its  recent  and  acute  stages.  This  hai 
been  our  experience  during  the  past,  as  in  forrnei  tie 
years;  and  with  one  exception,  which  may  be  tsi 
noticed,  there  has  scarcely  been  a  case  of  serioH!  fro 
illness  among  those  who  have  resided  for  more  cic 
than  a  year  iu  the  Asylum.    *       *       *  ijjiu 


iffilance  of  the  attendants,  no  serious  accident  ol 
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la  four  cases  during  the  year  we  have  had  to 
regret  the  removal  of  patients  while  undergoing 
a  course  of  treatment,  and  before  sufficient  time 
had  been  allowed  to  test  the  efficacy  of  the  reme- 
dies employed.  In  one  of  these  cases  the  patient 
;was  returned  to  the  Asylum  after  a  few  weeks 
'trial  at  home,  with  her  situation  greatly  aggra- 
vated,— being  in  a  condition  of  extreme  emacia- 
jtion,  in  consequence  of  persistent  efforts  to  destroy 
lierself  by  starvation,  in  which  condition  she  has 
since  remained,  with  but  little  prospect  of  improve- 
ment. In  another  case  the  patient  was  also  re- 
turned in  a  short  time,  and  after  a  stay  of  another 
month,  was  discharged  restored.  In  two  of  these 
cases  of  premature  removal  the  patients  were  taken 
away  at  the  expiration  of  the  thirteen  weeks,  for 
which  the  board  was  paid  in  advance;  one  was 
under  care  for  twenty  weeks,  and  one  for  about 
nine  months.  Although  nearly  one-half  of  those 
who  recover  their  reason,  leave  the  institution 
within  three  months  from  the  time  of  their  admis- 
sion, there  are  a  sufficient  number  restored  after 
X  residence  of  a  year  or  more,  to  justify  the  con- 
tinuance  of  treatment  even  after  that  length  of 
iime.       *       *       *    -  *       *       *  * 

There  is  perhaps  no  point  connected  with  the 
subject  of  insanity,  in  reference  to  which  informa- 
tli(  ;ion  is  more  generally  desired,  than  on  the  excit- 
iSBi  ug  causes  of  the  disease. 

In  regard  to  the  operations  of  these  causes  as 
*  jnumcrated  in  the  above  table,  it  may  be  said  that 
irioj  ;hcre  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  are  capable  of 
lifij.  jxercising  a  directly  injurious  influence  upon  the 
cei  Jrain  and  nervous  system,  whereby  the  latter  may 
iisil  30  thrown  into  a  diseased  condition,  and  their 
Kid  "unctions  so  far  disordered  in  consequence,  as  to 
f  it!  ^ive  rise  to  insanity.    Long-continued  ill  health, 
ralilf  bf  whatever  kind,  by  reducing  the  physical  strength 
Hiiii  md  impairing  the  powers  of  nutrition,  tends  es- 
prj  .^ecially  to  injure  the  functions  of  the  brain,  which 
mil  ban  only  act  in  its  full  vigor  while  all  the  other 
III!  )rgans  are  in  a  state  of  healthy  activity."  A  con- 
ilisl  -tant  strain  upon  the  mind,  kept  up  by  domestic 
elii  ;rouble,  anxiety,  grief,  loss  of  property,  or  any 
rej  bther  cause,  tends  to  promote  an  increased  flow  of 
illii  blood  towards  the  brain,  the  effect  of  which  is  to 
ite  derange  and  disorder  its  functions,  and  sometimes 
a»i  to  produce  dangerous  and  even  fatal  congestion, 
jinil  The  physical  strength,  under  various  circumstances 
iiivi  jf  hardship  and  exposure,  is  too  often  tasked  be- 
lli fond.  its  powers  of  endurance,  and  the  disordered 
tat  Functions  of  the  brain  are  the  first  to  tell  the  story 
ilei  )f  the  violation  of  the  natural  laws  of  health. 
iij  Overexertion  and  fatigue,  to  an  injurious  degree, 
iit(  ire  sometimes  unavoidable  in  the  care  of  the  sick, 
»nd  in  other  emergencies;  and  the  urgent  de- 
(ili  mands  of  business  frequently  carry  men  beyond 
<fa(  the  point  where  it  is  safe  to  venture, 
iilff     The  surest  way  to  avoid  the  operation  of  the 
lie!,  ibove  causes  would  be  to  escape  beyond  their 
ui  reach,  but  as  this  in  most  cases  is  impossible,  it  is 
lien  worth  while  to  know  that  something  may  be  done 
it.4  to  counteract  their  influence,  where  circumstances 
lii!  will  permit,  by  supporting  the  bodily  strength  by 
{i  suitable  nourishment,  and  by  taking  sufficient  rest 
in  sleep.  Several  instances  have  come  under  notice 
where  persons  engaged  in  nursing  sick  relatives, 
have,  by  neglecting  this  proper  and  necessary  care 
for  their  own  health,  become  the  subjects  of  serious 
Uness,  terminating  in  insanity.    Persons  of  deli- 
0  sate  constitutions  especially,  require  abundance  of 
sleep,  when  placed  in  situations  where  the  mind 
is  subjected  to  any  severe  strain  ;  and  even  robust 
uB  men  have^been  known  to  break  down  and  be  at- 
1»  tacked  v;ith  fatal  disease  of  the  brain,  apparently 
from  no  other  cause  than  denying  themselves  suffi- 
ient  sleep,  in  order  that  they  might  have  more 
time  to  devote  to  their  business. 


Occupation. — We  have  continued  during  the 
past  year  to  avail  ourselves  freely  of  the  opportu- 
nities afforded  our  patients  by  our  location  "in  the 
country,  for  abundant  exercise  in  the  open  air. 
It  is  not  needful  at  this  time  to  enter  minutely 
into  the  details  of  work  in  which  a  portion  of  the 
male  patients  are  occupied.  It  will  be  sufficient 
to  say  that  a  number,  equalling  from  a  fifth  to  a 
fourtli  of  all  of  this  sex  in  the  house,  are  employed 
daily,  in  suitable  weather,  in  raking  leaves,  dig- 
ging in  the  garden,  or  in  other  light  labour  on  the 
farm  or  grounds.  In  order  that  all  classes  of  the 
patients  may  have  the  benefit  of  daily  exercise  in 
the  open  air,  it  is  a  rule  that  the  occupants  of 
each  ward  shall  spend  a  portion  of  every  day, 
when  the  weather  will  permit,  in  walking  through 
the  grounds,  in  company  with  their  attendants. 
For  this  purpose  the  large  quantity  of  land, 
amounting  to  thirty  acres,  occupied  by  lawns,  gar- 
dens, and  primitive  forests,  devoted  to  this  special 
use,  and  laid  out  with  walks,  and  furnished  with 
seats,  affords  facilities  the  value  of  which  can 
scarcely  be  overestimated.  To  assist  in  furnishing 
a  variety  of  out-door  exercise,  the  circular  rail- 
road, provided  with  a  car  for  two  persons,  and 
worked  by  hand,  is  always  ready  for  use;  the 
games  of  cricket  and  foot-ball  are  resorted  to ;  a 
neat  donkey  wagon,  furnished  by  the  friends  of  a 
patient,  has  been  in  almost  daily  use;  and  a  two- 
horse  carriage,  made  for  the  use  of  the  patients, 
has  been  driven  out  frequently. 

Within-doors  they  have  been  furnished  witl 
the  same  means  of  agreeable  occupation  that  havi 
been  in  use  in  former  years.  The  women  have 
been  employed  in  sewing,  knitting,  and  quilting, 
and  have  made  up  most  of  their  own  clothing,  be- 
sides^ioing  a  considerable  amount  of  work  for  the 
house.  Some  of  them  have  spent  a  portion  of 
time  in  fancy  needle-work,  and  have  produced 
some  very  fair  specimens  of  shawls,  scarfs,  &e. 
Mental  occupation,  by  means  of  books,  periodi- 
cals and  newspapers,  has  been  freely  furnished  ; 
and  stereoscopic  views  have  been  placed  where 
the  patient  could  have  free  access  to  them.  Tlie 
magic-lantern  exhibitions  have  been  continued 
during  the  winter,  and  have  been  under  the  man- 
agement of  Thomas  J.  Hamilton,  the  Apothecary, 
whose  efforts  to  render  them  entertaining  and  in- 
structive by  suitable  descriptions  of  the  views  ex- 
hibited, have  been  very  satisfactory. 

The  Library  and  Museum  of  Natural  History 
has  been  resorted,  to  daily,  at  ail  seasons  of  the 
year,  by  patients  of  both  sexes,  at  different  hours 
of  the  day.  Situated  in  the  midst  of  a  neatly 
kept  lawn  a  half  acre  in  extent,  shaded  by  trees 
and  shrubber3',  it  is  a  pleasant  resort  in  summer ; 
and  being  comfortably  warmed  during  the  cold' 
season,  affords  an  agreeable  change  from  what 
might  otherwise  be  the  monotony  of  the  wards  in 
winter,  when  snow  on  the  ground  and  the  in- 
clemency of  the  weather,  prevent  tlie  patients  from 
spending  much  time  in  the  open  air. 

:K  ^  5}=  =H 

The  year  just  ended  is  the  first  in  a  consider- 
able series,  in  which  the  Institution  has  not  been 
able  out  of  its  regular  receipts  for  board  of  patients 
to  meet  all  its  necessary  expenses,  besides  In  some 
years  laying  out  considerable  sums  in  important 
alterations  and  improvements.  Owing,  however, 
to  the  greatly  Increased  cost  of  almost  every  article 
needed  for  daily  consumption,  its  receipts  have 
fallen  considerably  behind  Its  expenditures  during 
the  past  year.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  was 
doubtless  the  part  of  prudence  to  defer  certain 
improvements  which  were  decided  on  Cijrly  in  the 
year,  to  a  more  favorable  time. 

Conclusion. — It  is  a  cause  of  satisfaction  to  be 
able  to  say  that  the  attendants,  generally,  have 


devoted  themselves  with  proper  diligence  to  the 
performance  of  their  laborious  and  highly  respon- 
sible duties,  and  have  manifested  by  kind  and  judi- 
cious care,  their  interest  in  the  welfare  of  their 
afflicted  charge.  My  thanks  are  due  to  the  IMatron 
for  her  assistance  in  providing  employment  for  the 
female  patients,  for  her  general  attention  to  their 
physical  comfort,  and  her  efforts  to  soothe  and 
console  the  afflicted  objects  of  our  care.  The 
Apothecary  has  attended  satisfactorily  to  the  duties 
of  his  department,  and  the  Clerk  has  been  faithful 
and  diligent  in  the  performance  of  those  assigned 
to  him.  Hoping  that  the  Asylum  may  long  con- 
tinue to  dispense  its  blessings  to  the  afflicted,  and 
earnestly  desiring  that  the  same  Providence  which 
has  heretofore  watched  over  it  may  still  conde- 
scend to  bless  the  means  used  for  the  relief  of  its 
inmates,  this  report  Is  respectfully  submitted. 

J.  H.  WORTHINGTON,  M.  D., 
Superintendent. 

Philada.,  Third  month  1st,  1862. 


Gosaipinr/. — If  you  wish  to  cultivate  a  gossip- 
ing, meddling,  censorious  spirit  in  your  children, 
be  sure  when  they  come  home  from  church,  a  visit, 
or  any  other  place  where  you  do  not  accompany 
them,  to  ply  them  with  questions  concerning  what 
everybody  wore,  how  everybody  looked,  and  what 
everybody  said  and  did  ;  and  if  you  find  anything 
in  this  to  censure,  alw.iys  do  it  In  their  hearing. 
You  may  rest  assured,  if  you  pursue  a  course  of 
this  kind,  they  will  not  return  to  you  unladen 
with  Intelligence;  and  rather  than  it  should  be 
uninteresting,  they  will  by  degrees  learn  to  em- 
bellish, in  such  a  manner  as  shall  not  fail  to  call 
forth  remarks  and  expressions  of  wonder  from  you. 
You  will,  by  this  course,  render  the  spirit  of  curi- 
osity, which  is  so  early  visible  in  children,  and 
which,  if  rightly  directed,  may  be  made  the  in- 
strument of  enriching  and  enlarging  their  minds 
— a  vehicle  of  mischief  which  shall  serve  only  to 
narrow  them. — Exchange. 

The  Time  of  Religious  Worshij}.— At  a  meet- 
ing to-day  I  endeavored  to  fix  my  mind,  as  much 
as  possible,  on  the  importance  of  attending  to  my 
religious  duties;  and  when  I  consider  the  objects 
for  which  I  am  called  into  existence,  and  how 
little  time  I  employ  in  seeking  to  carry  them  into 
effect,  I  cannot  help  feeling  struck  with  a  sense 
of  my  own  defieieuoies.  Only  a  few  hours  In  a 
week  publicly  set  apart  for  the  purpose  of  worship- 
ping the  Almighty — and  to  think  that  even  this 
little  time  should  not  be  properly  employed,  is 
really  grievous. — Edwin  Price. 


The  Critics  and  the  Bihle. — Faith  and  Patience 
are  wise  readers  of  the  Bible,  and  Time  is  an  ex- 
cellent expositor.  How  many  instances  might  be 
quoted  where  even  celebrated  critics  have  said 
that  the  Bible  was  wrong ;  and  all  the  while  they 
themselves  were  wrong  in  saying  so.  Theodore 
Beza  was  a  learned  man,  and  he  thought — on  the 
strength  of  a  passage  in  Strabo — that  Stf  Luke 
had  written  carelessly  in  calling  the  Governor  of 
Cyprus,  Sergius  Paulus,  a  Proconsul  instead  of  a 
Proprcctor,  (Acts  xill.  7,)  and  he  actually  substi- 
tuted the  word  Proprcctor  in  his  own  translation 
of  the  Acts ;  but  prudent  people  waited  a  little, 
and  soon  afterwards  some  old  coins  of  the  island 
of  Cyprus  and  some  ancient  inscriptions  were 
turned  up,  which  proved  that  Beza  was  wrong  and 
St.  Luke  was  right.  And  many  of  us  may  re- 
member what  a  noise  was  made  by  a  book  pub- 
lished 25  years  ago  by  a  celebrated  critic,  Von 
Bohlen,  in  which  he  undertook  to  prove  that  the 
author  of  the  Books  of  Moses  must  have  been  a 
Chaldean,  and  could   have  known  nothing  of 
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Egypt,  because  in  the  book  of  Exodus  he  speaks 
of  vines  and  grapes  in  ancient  Egypt,  and  ,of 
making  wine  there,  and  of  buildings  of  brick,  and 
of  asses  and  sheep.  And  the  faith  of  some  was 
shaken  by  these  objections;  but  wise  men  waited 
patiently ;  and  thanks  to  the  antiquarian  researches 
of  some  recent  explorers  of  Egypt,  (Sir  Gardener 
Wilkinson,  Rosellini,  and  others,)  we  all  know 
now  that  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch  was  right 
and  that  his  celebrated  critic  was  wrong. —  Canon 
WadswortJi. 


Tfie  JiocJc  of  Divine,  Internal  Revelation. — 
From  my  being  first  convinced  of  sin,  righteous- 
ness and  judgment,  I  have  been  shy  of  receiving 
either  doctrinal  or  practical  truths  upon  trust,  or 
only  because  others  have  received  or  believed 
them ;  my  concern  having  rather  been  to  try  them 
by  the  law  and  the  testimony — "  the  law  of  God 
after  the  inward  man,"  and  the  precious  testi- 
monies of  holy  Writ.  If  all  who  profess  the  truth, 
as  held  forth  by  us  who  are  called  Quakers,  were 
built  upon  the  rock  of  divine  and  internal  revela- 
tion, the  rapid  inroads  of  libertinism  would  be 
repelled,  and  deism  extirpated.  But  the  law 
written  on  the  fleshy  tables  of  the  heart,  the  scrip- 
tures of  truth,  and  the  advices  of  our  brethren 
contained  in  their  yearly  meeting  minutes,  would, 
as  a  threefold  cord,  unite,  and  not  easily  be  broken. 
— Diary  of  Samuel  Scott. 

Insects  of  Ceylon. 
Ants. — As  to  ants,  I  apprehend  that,  notwith- 
standing their  number  and  familiarity,  informa- 
tion is  very  imperfect  relative  to  the  varieties  and 
habits  of  these  marvellous  insects  in  Ceylon.  In 
point  of  multitude  it  is  scarcely  an  exaggeration 
to  apply  to  them  the  figure  of  "  the  sands  of  the 
sea."  They,  are  every  where;  in  j|ie  earth,  in  the 
houses,  and  in  the  trees;  they  ai^  to  be  seen  in 
every  room  and  cupboard,  and  almost  on  every 
plant  in  the  jungle.  To  some  of  the  latter  they 
are,  perhaps,  attracted  by  the  sweet  juices  secreted 
by  the  aphides  and  coccidae ;  and  such  is  the  pas- 
sion of  the  ants  for  sugar,  and  their  wonderful 
faculty  of  discovering  it,  that  the  smallest  particle 
of  a  substance  containing  it,  though  placed  in  the 
least  conspicuous  position,  is  quickly  covered  with 
them,  where  not  a  single  one  may  have  been  visi- 
ble a  moment  before.  But  it  is  not  sweet  sub- 
stances alone  that  they  attack  :  no  animal  or  vege- 
table matter  comes  amiss  to  them ;  no  aperture 
appears  too  small  to  admit  them;  it  is  necessary 
to  place  everything  which  it  may  be  desirable  to 
keep  free  from  their  invasion,  under  tlie  closest 
cover,  or  on  tables  with  cups  of  water  under  every 
foot.  As  scavengers  they  are  invaluable ;  and  as 
ants  never  sleep,  but  work  without  cessation  dur- 
ing the  night  as  well  as  by  day,  every  particle  of 
decaying  vegetable  or  putrid  animal  matter  is  re- 
moved with  inconceivable  speed  and  certainty. 
In  collecting  shells,  I  have  been  ^ble  to  turn  this 
propensity  to  good  account;  by  placing  them  with- 
in their  reach,  the  ants  in  a  few  days  will  remove 
every  vestige  of  the  mollusc  from  the  innermost 
and  otherwise  inaccessible  whorls  ;  thus  avoiding 
all  risk  of  injuring  the  enamel  by  any  mechanical 
process. 

But  the  assaults  of  the  ants  arc  not  confined  to 
dead  animals  alone,  thcyatt;ick  equally  such  small 
insects  as  they  can  overcome,  or  find  disabled  from 
accidents  or  wounds;  and  it  is  not  unusual  to  sec 
some  hundreds  of  them  surrounding  a  maimed 
beetle,  or  a  bruised  cockroach,  and  hurrying  it 
along  in  spite  of  its  struggles.  I  have,  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  seen  a  contest  between  them 
and  one  of  the  viscous  ophidians,  CivcHia  (jlitti- 
no$a,  a  reptile  resembling  an  enormous  earthworm^ 


common  in  the  Kandyan  hills,  of  an  inch  in  dia- 
meter, and  nearly  two  feet  in  length.  It  would 
seem  as  if  the  whole  community  had  been  sum- 
moned and  turned  out  for  such  a  prodigious  effort; 
they  surrounded  their  victim  literally  in  tens  of 
thousands,  inflicting  wounds  on  all  parts,  and  forc- 
ing it  along  towards  their  nest  in  spite  of  resist- 
ance. In  one  instance  to  which  I  was  a  witness, 
the  conflict  lasted  for  the  greater  part  of  a  day,  but 
towards  evening  the  Cascilia  was  completely  ex- 
hausted, and  in  the  morning  it  had  totally  disap- 
peared, having  been  carried  away  either  whole  or 
piecemeal  by  its  assailants. 

The  most  formidable  of  all  is  the  great  red  ant 
or  Dimiya.  It  is  particularly  abundant  in  gar- 
dens, and  on  fruit  trees  ;  it  constructs  its  dwellings 
hy  glueing  the  leaves  of  such  species  as  are  suit- 
able from  their  shape  and  pliancy  into  hollow 
balls,  which  it  lines  with  a  kind  of  transparent 
paper,  like  that  manufactured  by  the  wasp.  I 
have  watched  them  at  the  interesting  operation 
of  forming  their  dwellings; — a  line  of  ants  stand- 
ing on  the  edge  of  one  leaf  bring  another  into  con- 
tact with  it,  and  hold  both  together  with  their 
mandibles  till  their  companions  within  attach 
them  firmly  by  means  of  their  adhesive  paper,  the 
assistants  outside  moving  along  as  the  work  pro 
ceeds.  If  it  be  necessary  to  draw  closer  a  leaf  too 
distant  to  be  laid  hold  of  by  the  immediate  workers, 
they  form  a  chain  by  depending  one  from  the 
other  till  the  object  is  reached,  when  it  is  at  length 
brought  into  contact,  and  made  fast  by  cement. 

Like  all  their  race,  these  ants  are  in  perpetual 
motion.  They  are  the  most  irritable  of  the  whole 
order  in  Ceylon,  biting  with  such  intense  ferocity 
as  to  render  it  difficult  for  the  unclad  natives  to 
collect  the  fruit  from  the  maf  go  trees,  wh!^h  the 
red  ants  especially  frequent.  They  drop  from  the 
branches  upon  travellers  in  the  jungle,  attacking 
them  with  venom  and  fury,  and  inflicting  intoler- 
able pain  both  upon  animals  and  man.  On  ex 
amining  the  structure  of  the  head  through  a 
microscope,  I  found  that  the  mandibles,  instead 
of  merely  meeting  in  contact,  are  so  hooked  as  to 
cross  each  other  at  the  points,  whilst  the  inner 
line  is  sharply  serrated  throughout  its  entire 
length  ;  thus  occasioning  the  intense  pain  of  their 
bite,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  ordinary  ant. 

To  check  the  ravages  of  the  cofi'ee-bug,  which 
for  some  years  past  has  devastated  some  of  the 
plantations  in  Ceylon,  the  experiment  was  made 
of  introducing  the  red  ants,  who  feed  greedily  on 
the  coccus.  But  the  remedy  threatened  to  be  at- 
tended with  some  inconvenience,  for  the  Malabar 
coolies,  with  bare  and  oiled  skins,  were  so  fre- 
quently and  fiercely  assaulted  by  the  ants  as  to 
endanger  their  stay  on  the  estates. —  Ihment's 
Cci/lon. 

The  kingdom  of  God  is  at  this  moment  growing 
in  the  silence  and  the  secrecy  of  individual  hearts, 
in  the  sequestered  and  lonely  places  of  the  world  ; 
its  great  characteristic  being,  while  its  blessed 
Lord  and  King  at  present  is  clad  in  obloquy  and 
contempt,  that,  "  not  many  rich,  not  many  great, 
not  many  noble  are  called."  It  is  like  the  light 
of  morning  that  dawns  softly,  then  increases  more 
and  more  unto  the  perfect  day ;  or,  like  the  fruit 
trees  and  flowers  in  spring,  there  is  a  long  prelim- 
inary process  beneath  the  soil  and  out  of  sight, 
before  the  fragrant  blos.soms  of  May,  and  the 
golden  fruits  of  autumn  come  forth.  This  king- 
dom first  comes  into  us,  and  then  we  come  into  it. 
It  becomes  in  each  christian,  a  personal  posses- 
sion;  "  The  kingdom  is  within  you,"  and  la.^tl}', 
we  become  its  subjects,  and  the  heirs  of  the  king- 
dom of  God.  Here,  too,  now  is  the  difference 
between  God's  way  of  promoting  the  highest  good, 


and  man's  way.  Man  begins  at  the  circumfer 
ence  and  works  inwards  towards  the  heart ;  Go( 
begins  by  planting  His  kingdom,  a  living  germ 
in  the  individual  heart,  and  thereby  influencing 
the  whole  man,  and  progressively  giving  tone  anc 
shape  to  all  society. 

Original. 

Reflections  on  the  great  contrast  between  our  situa- 
tion in  this  day,  and  that  of  our  predecessors,  who  weri 
often  disturbed  by  the  rude  multitude,  and  dragged  fron 
their  meetings.    Occasioned  by  attending  a  very  quie 

one  at,  . 

Time  after  time,  dear  Lord,  we  come 

A  blessing  to  receive  : 
We  sit  iu  peaceful  silence  down, 
And  wait  for  Thee  to  give. 

No  ruthless  hand  disturbs  our  joya&j-^  -» 

No  drum's  discordant  din  : — 
No  enemy  our  peace  annoys, 

Save  what  we  find  within. 

While  we  this  precious  favour  feel, 

Of  light  and  liberty. 
Oh  !  aie  we  duly  sensible 

How  much  we  owe  to  Thee? 

Thy  numerous  blessings,  various  ways, 
While  they  thy  goodness  prove, 

Demand  a  constant  song  of  praise, 
A  constant  heart  of  love. 

E.  S. 


tor  "  Tlie  Friend." 

There  is  reason  to  fear  that  many  of  our  mem 
hers  do  not  keep  themselves  properly  familiar  with 
the  history  of  the  early  members  of  our  religious 
Society,  and  it  is  therefore  desirable  that  the 
columns  of  "The  Friend"  should  occasionally 
contain  extracts  from  those  works  which  have 
handed  that  history  down  ;  that  so  its  readers  may 
have  their  memory  refreshed,  or  acquire  a  know 
ledge  of  the  faithfulness  and  noble  endurance  in 
sufl'ering  of  those  worthies,  who  counted  nothing 
too  dear  to  part  with  for  the  maintenance  of  those 
doctrines  and  testimonies,  which  so  niany  of  their 
unworthy  successors,  in  the  present  day,  deem  no 
better  than  evidences  of  narrow-mindedness  and 
traditional  religion.  The  following  from  Sewel  is 
ofl'ered  for  insertion  : 

"  William  Leddra,  who  was  banished  from 
Boston  on  pain  of  death,  was  under  such  neceS' 
sity  of  conscience,  that  he  could  not  forbear  re- 
turning thither;  where  he  came  about  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  foregoing  year;  but  was  soon  takea 
prisoner,  and  being  fastened  to  a  log  of  wood,  was 
kept  night  and  day  locked  in  chains,  in  an  opea 
prison,  during  a  very  cold  winter  :  *  *  *  It  -v^as  OQ 
the  9th  of  the  First  month  of  this  year,  that  he  was 
brought  into  the  court  of  assistants,  with  his  chains 
and  log  at  his  heels.  And  he  asking  the  jailer 
when  he  intended  to  take  off  the  irons  from  his 
legs,  the  jailer  roughly  answered,  '  When  thou  art 
going  to  be  hanged.'  W.  Leddra  then  being 
brought  to  the  bar,  it  was  told  him  by  the  rulers, 
speaking  of  their  law,  that  he  was  found  guilty 
and  so,  that  ho  was  to  die.  He  said,  '  What  evi 
have  I  done  V  The  answer  was,  his  own  confes 
sion  was  as  good  as  a  thousand  witnesses.  Ho 
asked,  what  that  was  ?  To  which  they  answered 
that  he  owned  those  Quakers  that  were  put  to 
death,  and  that  they  were  innocent.  Besides 
that  he  would  not  put  off  his  hat  in  court,  and 
that  he  said  thee  and  thou.  Then  said  William 
to  them,  '  You  will  put  me  to  death  for  speaking  % 
English,  and  for  not  putting  off  my  clothes  V  To  li 
this  major-general  Dcnison  returned,  'A  man  may  pi 
speak  treason  in  English.'  And  William  replied 
'  Is  it  treason  to  say  thee  and  thou  to  a  single  per 
son  V  But  none  answered,  only  Simon  Broad- 
street,  one  of  the  court,  asked  him,  whether  he 
would  go  for  England '/    To  which  he  answered, 
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'  1  have  no  business  there.'  Hereupon  Broadstreet, 
poiuting  to  the  gallows,  said,  'Then  you  shall  go 
that  way.'  To  which  William  returned,  '  What, 
will  ye  put  nie  to  death  for  breathing  in  the  air  in 
«i  your  jurisdiction  ?  And  for  what  you  have  against 
me  I  appeal  to  the  laws  of  England  for  my  trial ; 
and  if  by  them  I  am  guilty,  1  refuse  not  to  die.' 
Of  this  no  notice  was  taken,  but  instead  thereof, 
jthey  endeavored  to  persuade  him  to  recant  of  his 
error,  (as  they  styled  it,)  and  to  conform ;  to  which 
with  a  grave  magnanimity  he  answered,  '  What ! 
jto  join  with  such  murderers  as  you  are  ?  Then  let 
every  man  that  meets  me  say,  Lo,  this  is  the  man 
that  hath  forsaken  the  God  of  his  salvation.'" 

"  It  having  been  told  W.  Leddra,  that  at  the 
last  general  court  he  had  liberty  given  him  to  go 
"or  England,  or  to  go  out  of  their  jurisdiction ; 
iand  that  promising  to  do  so,  and  come  there  no 
more,  lie  might  save  his  life;  he  answered,  *I 
stand  not  in  my  own  will,  but  in  the  will  of  the 
Lord:  if  I  may  have  my  freedom,  I  shall  go,  but 
jto  make  you  a  promise  I  cannot.'  But  this  was 
0  far  from  giving  content,  that  they  proceeded  to 
n'onounce  sentence  of  death  against  him  ;  which 
)eing  done,  he  was  led  from  the  court  to  prison 
igain,  where  the  day  before  his  death  he  wrote 
the  following  letter  to  his  friends  : 

' '  Most  dear  and  inwardly  heloved,  The  sweet 
nfluences  of  the  morning  star,  like  a  flood  distill- 
ng  into  my  innocent  habitation,  hath  so  filled  me 
yith  the  joy  of  the  Lord  in  the  beauty  of  holiness, 
hat  my  spirit  is  as  if  it  did  not  inhabit  a  taber- 
lacle  of  clay,  but  is  wholly  swallowed  up  in  the 
)Osom  of  eternity,  from  whence  it  had  its  being. 

'Alas,  alas,  what  can  the  wrath  and  spirit  of 
nan,  that  lusteth  to  envy,  aggravated  by  the  heat 
lud  strength  of  the  king  of  the  locusts,  which 
ame  out  of  the  pit,  do  unto  one  that  is  hid  in  the 
ecret  places  of  the  Almighty,  or  unto  them  that 
ire  gathered  under  the  healing  wings  of  the  Prince 
f  Peace?  under  whose  armor  of  light  thoy  shall 
)e  able  to  stand  in  the  day  of  trial,  having  on  the 
»reast-plate  of  righteousness,  and  the  sword  of  the 
pirit,  which  is  their  weapon  of  war  against  spiri- 
ual  wickedness,  principalities,  and  powers,  and 
he  rulers  of  the  darkness  of  this  world,  both  within 
nd  without.  Oh,  my  beloved  !  I  have  waited  as 
dove  at  the  windows  of  the  ark,  and  have  stood 
till  in  that  watch,  which  the  Master  (without 
hom  I  could  do  nothing,)  did  at  his  coming  re 
fard  with  fulness  of  his  love,  wherein  my  heart 
"id  rejoice,  that  I  might  in  the  love  and  life  of 
irod  speak  a  few  words  to  you  sealed  with  the 
pirit  of  promise,  that  the  taste  thereof  might  be 
savor  of  live,  to  your  life,  and  a  testimony  in 
ou  of  my  innocent  death  :  and  if  I  had  been  alto- 
cther  silent,  and  the  Lord  had  not  opened  my 
uouth  unto  you,  yet  he  would  have  opened  your 
'  earts,  and  there  have  sealed  my  innocency  with 
he  streams  of  life,  by  which  we  are  all  baptized 
uto  that  body  which  is  in  God,  whom  and  in 
rhose  presence  there  is  life;  in  which,  as  you 
bide,  you  stand  upon  the  pillar  and  ground  of 
ruth  ;  for,  the  life  being  the  truth  and  the  way, 
0  not  one  step  without  it,  lest  you  should  com- 
ass  a  mountain  in  the  wilderness;  for  unto  every 
hing  there  is  a  season.'  " 
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"'Take  heed  of  receiving  that  which  you  saw 
ot  in  the  light,  lest  you  give  ear  to  the  enemy. 
Jring  all  things  to  the  light,  that  they  may  bd 
•roved,  whether  they  be  wrought  in  God ;  the 
)ve  of  the  world,  the  lust  of  the  flesh,  and  the 
ast  of  the  eye,  are  without  the  light,  m  the  world  ; 
lierefore  possess  your  vessels  in  all  sanctification 
nd  honour,  and  let  your  eye  look  at  the  mark  : 
le  that  hath  called  you  is  holy  :  and  if  there  be 


an  eye  that  oflfends,  pluck  it  out,  and  cast  it  from 
you  :  let  not  a  temptation  take  hold,  for  if  you  do, 
it  will  keep  from  the  favour  of  God,  and  that  will 
be  a  sad  state;  for  without  grace  possessed,  there 
is  no  assurance  of  salvation  :  by  grace  you  are 
saved;  and  the  witnessing  of  it  is  sufficient  for 
you,  to  which  I  commend  you  all  my  dear  friends, 
and  in  it  remain, 

Your  brother, 

William  Leddra.' 

Boston  Jail,  the  13th  of  the  First  month,  1660-61. 
The  day  before  he  sufi'ered. 

"  The  next  day  after  this  letter  was  written,  the 
execution  of  W.  Leddra  was  performed,  which 
was  on  the  14th  of  the  First  month.  After  the 
lecture  was  ended,  the  governor,  John  Endicot, 
came  with  a  guard  of  soldiers  to  the  prison,  where 
W.  Lcddra's  irons  were  taken  off,  with  which  he 
had  been  chained  to  a  log  both  night  and  day 
during  a  cold  winter;  and  now  they  were  knocked 
off,  according  to  what  the  jailer  once  said,  as  hath 
been  related  before.  William  then  having  taken 
his  leave  of  Wenlock  Christison,  and  others  then 
in  bonds,  when  called,  went  forth  to  the  slaughter, 
encompassed  with  a  guard  to  prevent  his  speak- 
ing to  his  friends;  which  Edward  Wharton  an  in- 
habitant of  Salem,  and  also  banislied  on  pain  of 
death,  seeing,  and  speaking  against,  one  amongst 
the  company  said,  '  O  Edward  it  will  be  your  turn 
next !'  To  which  Captain  Oliver  added,  '  If  you 
speak  a  word,  I'll  stop  your  mouth.'  Then  \V. 
Leddra  being  brought  to  the  foot  of  the  ladder, 
was  pinioned,  and  as  he  was  about  to  ascend  the 
same,  he  took  leave  of  his  friend,  B.  Wharton,  to 
whom  he  said,  'All  that  will  be  Christ's  disciples, 
must  take  up  the  cross.'  He  standing  upon  the 
ladder,  somebody  said,  'William,  have  you  any 
thing  to  say  to  the  people  V  Thereupon  he  spoke 
thus,  '  For  the  testimony  of  Jesus,  and  for  testify- 
ing against  deceivers,  and  the  deceived,  I  am 
brought  here  to  suffer.'  This  took  so  much  with 
the  people,  that  it  wrought  a  tenderness  in  many. 
But  to  quench  this,  priest  Allen  said  to  the  spec- 
tators, '  People,  I  would  not  have  you  think  it 
strange  to  see  a  man  so  willing  to  die;  for  that's 
no  new  thing.  And  you  may  read  how  the  apostle 
said,  that  some  should  be  given  up  to  strong  delu- 
sions, and  even  dare  to  die  for  it.'  But  he  did 
not  say  where  the  apostle  speaks  so,  neither  have 
I  found  it  anywhere  in  holy  writ;  though  I  know 
that  Paul  saith,  Rom.  v.  7:  '  Peradventure  for  a 
good  man  some  would  even  dare  to  die.'  But  it 
seems  it  was  sufiBcieut  for  Allen,  if  he  could  but 
render  Leddra  odious :  who  however  continued 
cheerful :  for  as  the  executioner  was  putting  the 
halter  about  his  neck,  he  was  heard  to  say,  '  I 
commit  my  righteous  cause  unto  thee,  O  God.' 
The  executioner  then  being  charged  to  make  haste, 
W.  Leddra,  at  the  turning  of  the  ladder,  cried, 
'  Lord  Jesus  receive  my  spirit ;'  and  so  he  was 
turned  off,  and  finished  his  days." 

Curiosities  of  the  Ocean  Bottom. — Green, 
the  famous  diver,  tells  singular  stories  of  his  ad- 
ventures, when  making  search  in  the  deep  waters 
of  the  ocean.  He  gives  some  new  sketches  of 
what  he  saw  at  the  "  Silver  Banks,"  near  Hayti. 

"The  banks  of  the  coral  on  which  my  divings 
were  made,  are  about  forty  miles  in  length,  and 
from  ten  to  twenty  in  breadth.  On  this  bank  of 
coral  is  presented  to  the  diver  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  sublime  scenes  the  eye  ever  beheld. 
The  water  varies  from  ten  to  one  hundred  feet  in 
depth,  and  is  so  clear  that  the  diver  can  see  from 
two  to  three  hundred  feet  when  he  is  submerged, 
with  but  little  obstruction  to  the  sight.  The  bot- 
tom of  the  ocean,  in  many  places,  is  as  smooth  as 
a  marble  floor ;  in  others  it  is  studded  with  coral 


columns,  from  ten  to  one  hundred  feet  in  height, 
and  from  one  to  eighty  feet  in  diameter.  The 
tops  of  those  more  lofty  support  a  myriad  of  py- 
ramidal pendants,  each  forming  a  myriad  more; 
giving  the  reality  to  the  imaginary  abode  of  some 
water  nymph.  In  other  places  the  pendants  form 
arch  after  arch  ;  and  as  the  diver  stands  on  the 
bottom  of  the  ocean,  and  gazes  through  these  in 
the  deep  winding  avenue,  he  finds  that  they  fill 
him  with  as  sacred  an  awe,  as  if  he  were  in  some 
old  cathedral,  which  had  long  been  buried  be- 
neath '  old  ocean's  wave.'  Here  and  there  the 
coral  extends  even  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  aa 
if  those  loftier  columns  were  towers  belonging  to 
those  stately  temples  that  are  now  in  ruins.  There 
were  countless  varieties  of  diminutive  trees,  shrubs, 
and  plants,  in  every  crevice  of  the  corals,  where 
the  water  had  deposited  the  least  earth.  They 
were  all  of  a  faint  hue,  owing  to  the  pale  light 
they  received,  although  of  every  shade,  and  en- 
tirely different  from  plants  I  am  familiar  with 
that  vegetate  upon  dry  land.  One  in  particular 
attracted  my  attention  ;  it  resembles  a  sea  fan  of 
immense  size,  of  variegated  colours,  and  the  most 
brilliant  hue.  The  fish  which  inhabited  those 
'  Silver  Banks,'  I  found  as  different  in  kind  as 
the  scenery  was  varied.  They  were  of  all  forms, 
colours,  and  sizes — from  the  symmetrical  goby,  to 
the  globe-like  sun-fish ;  from  those  of  the  dullest 
hue  to  the  changeable  dolphin  ;  from  the  spots  of 
the  leopard  to  the  hues  of  the  sunbeam  ;  from  the 
harmless  minnow  to  the  voracious  shark.  Some 
had  heads  like  squirrels,  others  like  cats  and 
dogs;  one  of  small  size  resembled  the  bull  terrier. 
Some  darted  through  the  water  like  meteors, 
while  others  could  scarcely  be  seen  to  move.  To 
enumerate  and  explain  all  the  various  kinds  of 
fish  I  beheld  while  diving  on  these  banks,  would, 
were  I  enough  of  a  naturalist  so  to  do,  require 
more  than  my  limits  will  allow,  for  I  am  con- 
vinced that  most  of  the  kinds  of  fish  which  in- 
habit the  tropical  seas  can  be  found  there.  The 
sunfish,  sawfish,  starfish,  white  shark,  blue  or 
shovel-nose  shark,  were  often  seen.  There  were 
also  fish  which  resembled  plants,  and  remained  as 
fixed  iu  their  position  as  a  shrub ;  the  only  power 
they  possessed  was  to  open  and  shut  when  iu  dan- 
ger. Some  of  them  resembled  the  rose  in  full 
bloom,  and  were  of  all  hues.  There  were  the 
ribbon  fish,  from  four  to  five  inches  to  three  feet 
in  length  ;  their  eyes  are  very  large,  and  protrude 
like  those  of  the  frog.  Another  fish  was  spotted 
like  the  leopard,  from  three  to  ten  feet  in  length. 
They  build  their  houses  like  beavers,  in  which 
they  spawn,  and  the  male  or  female  watches  the 
egg  until  it  hatches.  I  saw  many  specimens  of  the 
green  turtle,  some  five  feet  long,  which  I  should 
think  would  weigh  from  400  to  500  pounds." 

For  "TIio  Friend." 

The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  a  work 
entitled  "  Gentile  Divinity  and  Morality  demon- 
strated," collected  by  John  Bockett,  and  published 
in  the  year  1712  : — 

"  That  is  God,  which  laeketh  beginning  and 
ending;  which  God,  being  made  of  none,  hath  by 
his  own  power  created  all  things." — Hermes. 

"  He  only  is  to  be  known  and  taken  for  a  God, 
who  is  not  only  a  Creator,  but  also  a  Comforter,  a 
Preserver,  a  Saviour,  and  a  Deliverer." — Plato. 

"  There  is  a  living  God,  who  only  knoweth, 
who  only  remembreth,  who  foreseeth,  governeth, 
and  moderateth  all  things,  and  He  it  is  that  livetli 
for  ever." — Cicero. 

"  God  is  near  thee,  and  he  is  in  thee  ;  the  Holy 
Spirit  sits  or  resides  within  us,  the  observer  of  our 
good  and  evil  actions ;  as  he  is  dealt  with  by  us, 
he  deals  with  us." — Seneca. 
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"  God  greatly  esteemeth  virtuous  people,  though 
in  the  world  they  be  little  set  by." — iSocra/es. 

"  Where  men's  souls  are  deeply  and  frequently 
employed  in  that  spiritual  retirement,  and  waiting 
for  Divine  strength,  and  are  often  exereised  in 
meditation  upon  the  Divine  mind,  holy  revela- 
tions or  illuminations  will  occur,  which  enlighten 
the  soul  and  enable  it  the  better  to  live  and  act 
virtuously." — Diogenes. 

"  All  men  are  by  nature  equal,  made  all  by  one 
■workman  of  like  clay  ;  and,  (howsoever  we  deceive 
ourselves,)  as  dear  unto  God  is  the  poor  beggar, 
as  the  most  pompous  prince  living  in  the  world." 
—Fla(o. 

"  It  is  better  for  the  soul's  sake  to  suffer  death, 
than  to  lose  the  soul  for  the  love  of  this  life." — 
Ilcnnes. 

"Every- man  lias  a  judgment  and  a  witness 
within  himself,  of  all  the  good  and  ill  that  he 
does;  which  inspires  us  with  great  thoughts,  and 
administers  to  us  wholesome  counsels." — Seneca. 

"  Take  heed,  above  all  things,  that  thou  goest 
not  backward,  as  he  doth,  that  first  careth  to  be 
a  rich  man,  next  to  be  a  healthful  man,  and  thirdly 
to  be  a  good  man  ;  whereas  thou  shouldst,  on  the 
contrary,  first  study  for  goodness,  next  for  health, 
and  lastly  for  wealth." — Socrates. 

"  If  we  live  to  die,  then  we  die  to  live." — 
Marc.  Axirel. 

"  Perfect  friendship  is  to  love  our  friend  more 
for  his  benefit  than  our  own." — Aristotle. 

"  He  that  would  be  truly  rich,  ought  to  labour 
not  so  much  to  increase  his  wealth,  as  to  diminish 
his  desire  of  having;  because  he  that  appointeth 
no  bounds  to  his  desire,  is  always  poor  and  needy." 
— Flato. 

"  Keep  company  with  those  that  may  make  thee 
better." — Xenophon. 

"  Thou  canst  not  be  perfectly  good  if  thou 
hatest  thine  enemy:  what  shalt  thou  then  be,  if 
thou  hatest  thy  friend." — Socrates. 

"  Adversity  is  sent  of  God  unto  good  men  ;  not 
unjustly  and  cruelly,  but  for  a  good  consideration 
and  lovingly,  as  the  dealing  of  a  good  father, 
which,  with  an  incomparable  charity,  desireth  the 
advancement  of  his  sou  to  perpetual  honor  and 
dignity,  by  such  a  manner  of  exercise  as  most  fitly 
trieth  his  virtue." — Flato.  • 

"  Faith  is  the  gift  of  God,  breathed  by  his  spirit 
into  the  hearts  of  those  that  are  his  children. 
Through  a  lively,  quick  and  fruitful  faith,  we  have 
our  first  entrance  unto  God  ;  but  the  faith  that  is 
without  good  works  is  not  lively,  but  a  dead  faith; 
and  therefore  not  to  be  called  faith  ;  no  more  than 
a  dead  man  is  to  be  called  a  man." — DiJi/mus 
Alexandrinus. 

"  Charity  is  the  child  of  faith." — Chri/sostom. 

"  To  talk  of  God,  is  the  best  communication  ; 
and  to  think  of  llim  is  the  best  silence." — Fi/tha- 
yoras. 

"  A  man  hath  power  over  liis  words  till  they 
arc  spoken  ;  but  after  they  are  spoken,  they  have 
power  over  him." — Socrates. 

"  When  thou  ariscst  in  the  mornlug,  determine 
80  to  pass  the  following  day,  as  though  at  uight  a 
grave  should  be  thy  bed." 

"Trouble  is  a  preacher  sent  from  God,  to  bring 
man  to  the  knowledge  of  his  sin,  and  to  call  him 
to  repentance." — Ilcnnes. 


For  "Tlio  Friend  " 

"  <S^/i7>  Elizaheth  Ashore  at  Corson's  Inhl,  Neic 
Jersey — Fortunate  Rescue  of  her  Fassenrjers. — 
On  tiic  morning  of  the  13th  instant  the  vcs.'jcI 
came  ashore  with  ol7  pa.ssengers  on  board.  On 
that  day  several  surf-boats  came  alongside  and 
commenced  to  land  the  passengers;  during  that 
and  the  following  day  they  were  all  safely  landed 


on  the  beach,  after  which  they  were  transferred 
to  the  main  land,  and  on  Monday  following  a  train 
of  cars  was  sent  down  on  the  Cape  May  Ilailroad, 
when  the  passengers  were  all  brought  safely.to 
Philadelphia.  Thus,  about  350  persons,  compos- 
ing the  passengers  and  crew  of  the  shipwrecked 
vessel,  were  all  safely  landed,  without  loss  of  life 
or  a  single  accident  to  any  of  them,  and  brought 
to  Philadelphia  in  a  little  over  two  working  days 
after  the  vessel  came  ashore.  Too  much  praise 
cannot  be  awarded  to  the  citizens  of  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Seaville  Station,  Cape  May  Railroad,  who 
generously  did  all  in  their  power  to  assist  the  pas- 
sengers, supplying  them  with  food  and  shelter, 
and  carrying  them  in  their  wagons  to  the  railroad 
station,  and  other  generous  acts  which  entitle  them 
to  the  gratitude  of  the  passengers,  who  speak  in 
the  highest  terms  of  the  generosity  and  hospitality 
extended  towards  them  after  being  landed  from 
the  wreck. — N.  American." 

What  pleasurable  emotions  must  have  attended 
the  humane  minds  of  those  persons  in  rescuing 
from  death  their  fellow  men  who  appeared  in 
danger  of  destruction.  It  furnishes  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  efforts  made  by  military  men,  in 
arranging  themselves  according  to  the  arts  of  war 
to  cause  the  greatest  number  of  deaths  in  the 
armies  of  tlieir  enemies. 

The  sympathiei^  of  the  christian  are  wrought 
upon  in  seeing  his  fellow  creatures  exposed  to 
danger  of  injury  or  loss  of  life,  and  he  promptly 
exerts  himself  to  relieve  them  from  peril.  A 
christian  cannot  suffer  the  lives  of  others  to  be 
lost,  in  such  a  case  as  above  recited,  when  he  has 
it  in  his  power  to  save  them  ;  and  if  these  are  his 
feelings  much  less  would  it  comport  with  them  to 
lift  his  arm  to  strike  down  a  human  being  and 
consign  him  to  eternity. 

The  British  Mail  Packet  Service, 

The  British  mail-packet  service  has  become  one 
of  the  most  important  elements  in  the  commerce  of 
the  English  nation.  The  contracts  are  under  the 
immediate  control  of  the  post-ofiice  department, 
and,  as  is  well  known,  the  government  pays  liber- 
ally for  the  service  that  is  rendered.  The  post- 
office  authorities  have  made  a  rule,  applicable  for 
the  present  to  India  and  Australia,  but  to  be  ex- 
tended in  time,  probably,  to  the  other  colonies, 
that  the  colonies  are  required  to  pay  half  the  post 
of  mail  service.  This  will  temporarily  increase 
the  rates  of  postage,  but  the  effect  in  the  end  will 
be  to  relieve  the  home  government  of  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  expense,  which  has  now  reached  the 
high  figure  of  one  million  pounds  sterling  per 
annum. 

The  total  number  of  steam-ships  employed  in 
the  mail-packet  service,  exclusive  of  tenders,  &e., 
is  ni>iefj/  si.c,  with  an  aggregate  of  140,000  tons, 
and  of  3G,000  horse  power.  The  largest  and 
most  powerful  mail-packet  in  the  service  is  the 
Cunard  paddle-wheel  steam-ship  Scotia,  of  3871 
tons  burden,  and  1000  horse-power.  It  belongs 
to  the  contractors  for  the  North  American  service, 
Messrs.  Cunard,  Burns,  and  Maeiver.  The  small- 
est mail-packet  is  one  belonging  to  Mr.  Church- 
ward, of  Dover,  and  called  the  Vivid,  of  300  tons, 
and  128  horse-power. 

The  packet  contracts  are  divided  into  those  for 
the  home  and  for  the  foreign  service.  The  home 
service,  though  when  considered  separately  it 
seems  an  important  item,  dwindles  into  insignifi- 
cance when  compared  with  the  foreign  service. 
The  foreign  packets  travel  over  the  immense  dis- 
tance of  three  million  of  statute  miles  each  year. 
The  average  speed  is  ten  miles  an  hour.  The 
principal  contracts  are  tho.se  for  the  Indian  and 
Chinese  mails,  entered  into  by  the  Peninsular  and 


Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Company,  and  fop' 
which  the  sum  of  £253,000  is  paid  yearly.  I: 
tills  service,  packets  sail  four  times  a  month  frot 
Southampton,  and  other  mails  are  met  at  Mai 
seilles,  at  the  like  intervals.  A  fleet  of  steamer? 
of  not  less  than  1100  tons,  are  engaged  for  a  sy5 
tern  of  relays  established  in  the  Mediterranean 
and  also  between  Suez  and  Bombay,  Suez  an 
Calcutta,  and  Bombay  and  China.  The  Aus 
tralian  mails  are  carried  out  to  Ceylon  in  th 
Indian  packets,  when,  on  arrival  at  that  point 
another  fleet  of  steamers,  engaged  from  th 
same  company  on  a  supplementary  contract  c 
£134,672  a  j'ear,  carry  them  between  Point  d 
Galle  and  Sydney.  The  West  Indian  are  th 
worst  paying  of  all  the  foreign  mails,  costin 
twice  as  much  as  they  yield.  The  North  Ameri 
can  mails  are  carried  by  Messrs.  CunaVd  &  Co 
for  the  sum  of  £176,340  a  year.  Eight  steai 
vessels  are  employed  by  this  firm,  leaving  Livei 
pool  once  a  week,  and  travelling  also  betweei 
New  York  and  Nassau  one  a  month.  Sir  Sam 
uel  Cunard  himself  contracts  for  the  Canadia 
mails,  receiving  the  yearly  sum  of  £14,70( 
These  supplementary  packets  sail  from  Halifa: 
on  the  arrival  of  the  Cunard  steamers  from  Eu 
rope,  to  Bermuda  and  St.  Thomas,  and  also  t 
Newfoundland.  The  Canadian  contract  costs  les 
than  any  other  on  the  foreign  service. 

The  most  distant  points  to  which  English  mail 
are  conveyed  by  the  British  packet  service  i 
Auckland,  New  Zealand,  about  15,000  statut 
miles  from  Southampton.  This  service  is 
dered  by  the  Inter-colonial  Royal  mail-packe 
company,  with  a  fleet  of  four  strong  s<>:amers, 
£22,000  annually.  The  nearest  point  from  Eng 
land  is  Calais,  twenty-six  miles  from  Dover. 

Notwithstanding  the  extraordinary  length 
some  of  the  journeys  of  the  different  mail-pack 
ets,  the  postmaster-geiieral  states,  in  his  las 
report,  that  except  in  case  of  accident,  the  pack 
ets,  even  when  late,  arrive  within  a  few  hours  c 
their  time ;  sometimes,  within  a  few  minutes.  A 
examples  of  remarkable  punctuality,  which  is  do\ 
the  rule,  and  not  the  exception,  he  gives  severa 
instances,  from  which  we  select  the  folhming 
"  The  mails  from  the  West  Indies  and  Central™ 
Am.erica,  despatched  from  Southampton  on  th 
seventeenth  of  September,  were  delivered  at  th! 
Danish  island  of  St.  Thomas,  distant  more  tha 
4000  miles,  at  the  precise  moment  at  which  the; 
were  due.  On  the  same  voyage,  the  mails  fo 
Jamaica  and  Demerara,  conveyed  in  each  case  b 
a  separate  branch-packet,  were  delivered  withi 
a  few  minutes  of  the  time  at  which  they  were  due 
the  mails  for  parts  of  Central  America,  and  fo 
the  Pacific  were  delivered  at  Colon  on  the  easteri't 
coast  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  distant  540 
miles,  thirty  minutes  after  time,  the  packet  haT 
ing  been  detained  at  sea  that  precise  period  b; 
II. M.S.  Orlando;  while  the  mails  for  Chili,  afte 
having  been  conveyed  with  others  across  th 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  were  delivered  at  Valparaisc 
distant  nearly  9000  miles  from  Southamptdti,  tw 
hours  before  the  appointed  time." 

The  mail-packets  employ  a  force,  includin 
oflBcers,  of  more  than  8000  men. 

In  addition  to  these  there  are  oflicei-a  employe 
on  particular  lines  for  special  purposes,  and  agent  ^3 
at  foreign  stations,  &c. 

In  past  years  but  few  accidents,  comparatively 
have  occurred  in  this  service.    The  last  yeai 
however,  must  be  recorded  as  an  exception,  fofii' 
five  valuable  packets  have  been  totally  lost.  The 
arc,  the  Karnac,  at  Nassau,  the  Lima,  in  th  f'( 
South  Pacific  Ocean,  the  Cleopatra,  near  Sierr 
Leone,  the  Avon  at  Colon,  New  Granada,  an  W 
the  Colomb,  between  Sidney  and  Ceylon.  ThI 
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nly  loss  of  life  occurred  on  the  Cleopatra. — Late 
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tor  "  The  Friend." 

Extracts  from  the  Writings  of  William  Dell. 

(ContiDUsd  from  page  298.) 

"  Now  the  other  place,  Matt,  xxviii.  19 ;  Go 
e  and  teach  all  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the 
anie  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the 
til  loiy  Spirit  j  is  also  of  as  little  force  as  of  the 
oriuer  to  prove  water-baptism  to  be  an  institution 
(Jf  Christ.     Indeed  I  find,  that  wherever  men 
jiave  met  with  the  word  baptism  or  baptize  in  the 
ji  cripture,  presently  their  thoughts  have  descended 
0  material  water;  they  not  so  well  considering 
jiPr  understanding  that  water  which  is  the  Spirit, 
vhich  is  the  only  water  that  performs  all  the 
)aptism.  in  the  kingdom  of  God. 
"  Now  for  that  place,  '  Go  teach  all  nations, 
[jiyjj  )aptizing  them  ;'  they  understand  it  thus,  teach 
hem,  and  baptize  them  with  material  water,  using 
his  form  of  words,  *  I  baptize  thee  in  the  name 
If  the  Father,'  &c.,  but  herein  they  err  from  the 
jiiind  of  Christ :  for  by  these  words  Christ  leads 
jfj,  lis  disciples  from  John's  baptism  to  his  own  ;  as 
u  f  he  had  said,  '  John  indeed  baptized  with  water, 
(I  nd  ye  have  hitherto  used  his  baptism  ;  but  1 
hall  now  shortly  baptize  you  with  my  own  bap- 
ism  of  the  Spirit;  and  from  that  time  I  would 
ijjl  lave  you  to  teach  all  nations,  and  by  the  minis- 
ration  of  the  Spirit,  not  baptize  them  or  dip  them 
Q  cold  water,  (as  John  did  in  his  own  baptism, 
nd  you  in  his)  but  baptize,  or  dip  them  into  the 
^jj[.lame  of  God  the  Father,  Son  and  Spirit;  and 
lote,  that  he  saith  not  here  ^cnr^ovres  avrus  cwai 
vojiari,  in  the  name,  but  f  ?  ro  o  jo/ua,  into  the  name  of 
he  Father,  &c.,  and  by  the  name  of  God,  is 
neant  the  power  and  virtue  of  God,  or  God  him- 
elf :  as  Mark  xvi.  Christ  saith,  '  in  my  name 
hey  shall  cast  out  devils,'  that  is,  in  my  power 
nd  virtue ;  so  that  the  sense  lies  thus.  Teach  the 
lations,  and  baptize  them  into  the  name,  &c.,  that 
I  ^  3,  by  your  ministry,  which  sliall  be  of  the  Spirit, 
nd  not  of  the  letter,  you  shall  baptize  them,  or  dip 
hem,  or  interest  them  into  the  name  of  God,  who 
3  the  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit  as  he  hath  disco- 
ered  himself  in  his  last  and  most  glorious  disco- 
ery  of  himself  in  the  gospel ;  you  shall,  I  say, 
lip  them  into  his  name,  or  sprinkle  his  name 
J  ipon  them,  that  they  may  be  holy,  just,  true, 
(  uerciful,  &c.,  that  is,  your  ministry,  after  you 
lave  received  the  Spirit,  shall  have  such  efficacj', 
hat  it  shall  clothe  men  with  the'  name  of  God, 
,ud  transform  them  into  his  very  nature  " 
"  Again,  if  in  this  place,  '  Go,  teach  and  bap- 
jjf,  ize,'  be  meant  water-baptism,  Paul  did  very  ill 
bserve  the  command  of  Christ,  who  baptized  but 
jjd  wo  or  three  believing  families  at  the  most,  with 
fater-baptism,  yet  preached  the  word  in  a  circuit 
rom  Jerusalem  to  Illyricum,  through  many  coun- 
ries,  kingdoms,  people,  but  I  say,  Paul,  though 
(ll  le,  used  not  water  baptism,  yet  did  punctually 
ulfil  the  command  of  Christ,  and  did  teach  and 
laptize  them  into  the  name  of  God.    So  that  no 
juestioD,  there  were  many  churches  planted  in 
^aul's  time,  who  believed  in  Christ,  and  received 
he  Spirit,  and  walked  in  fellowship  with  the 
father  and  the  Son,  and  with  one  another  in  the 
i*'ather  and  the  Son,  who  never  were  washed  at 
11  with  water-baptism ;  for  Paul  knew  well,  that 
jio  outward  thing  is  of  any  account  in  the  king- 
lom  of  God ;  and  that  as  circumcision  and  un- 
f,  :irGumcision  were  nothing,  so  neither  water-bap- 
ism  nor  the  want  of  it  were  anything,  but  a  new 
llj  reature  is  all;  and  if  there  be  faith  and  the 
Spirit,  they  are  sufficient  to  the  kingdom  of  God, 
ij  rithout  any  outward  ceremonies  whatsoever." 
Objection  6.  The  last,  and  that  -which  seems 
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the  strongest  objection,  is,  that  the  apostles  prac- 
tised water-baptism,  not  only  before  Christ's  bap- 
tism came  in,  but  after ;  and  this  is  most  evident 
in  very  many  places  in  the  acts  of  the  apostle. 

"  I  answer.  True  indeed,  the  apostles  did  prac- 
tise water-baptism,  but  not  from  Christ,  but  from 
John,  whose  baptism  they  took  up;  and  an  out- 
ward ceremony  of  honour  and  account  is  not 
easily  and  suddenly  laid  down;  and  hence  some 
of  the  apostles  used  circumcision,  and  that  after 
the  ascension  of  Christ ;  for  circumcision  was  an 
honourable  ceremony,  used  from  Abraham's  time  ; 
and  so  they  could  not  (no  not  in  the  time  of  the 
New  Testament)  suddenly  and  abruptly  leave  it 
oiT,  but  they  did  use  it  for  a  time,  for  their  sakes 
who  were  weak;  well  knowing,  that  the  circum- 
cision without  hands,  would  by  degrees,  put  an 
end  to  the  circumcision  made  with  hands.  For 
ceremonies  are  best  laid  down,  and  old  customs 
best  laid  aside,  by  the  efficacy  of  the  Spirit,  and 
the  power  of  righteousness.  And  so  in  like  man- 
ner the  apostles  used  the  baptism  of  John,  or 
water-baptism,  it  having  been  of  high  account  in 
the  dawning  of  the  day  of  the  gospel,  and  for  the 
present  still  continuing  so;  but  they  knew,  that 
spirit  or  fire-baptism  would  by  degrees  consume 
water-baptism,  and  lick  up  all  the  drops  of  it ;  for 
so  John  himself  intimates,  saying,  '  lie  must  in- 
crease, but  I  must  decrease;'  that  is,  the  truth 
must  eat  out  the  ceremony,  and  the  substance  the 
sign,  and  the  more  His  baptism  and  ministry  comes 
in,  mine  shall  go  out ;  and  the  ministry  of  the  Son, 
shall  swallow  up  the  ministry  of  the  servant.  *  * 
*  And  therefore,  Paul  (as  you  have  heard)  after 
he  had  used  the  baptism  twice  or  thrice,  quite  for- 
bore it,  and  yet  planted  many  churches  of  Christ ; 
and  so  probably  by  degrees,  did  other  apostles 
too;  for  they  knew  that  Christ's  baptism  included 
John's  and  was  fully  sufficient  of  itself  without  it : 
and  therefore  we  find  Paul  teaching  in  Christ's 
kingdom,  but  one  baptism,  and  this  the  baptism 
of  the  Spirit :  Ephes.  iv.,  from  which  the  church 
of  the  New  Testament,  both  of  Jews  and  Gentiles, 
was  to  take  its  beginning,  and  not  from  outward 
elements,  or  water-washing." 

"  And  thus  much  for  water-baptism,  which 
was  John's,  and  belonged  only  to  that  middle 
ministry,  betwixt  the  prophets  and  Christ. 

"  Now  the  other  baptism  I  am  to  speak  of,  is 
Christs,  which  is  Spirit  or  fire-baptism  ;  and  this 
is  the  one  and  only  baptism  of  the  New  Testament, 
as  we  find  Paul  affirming,  Ephes.  iv.  6,  where 
he  saith,  that  in  Christ's  kingdom,  where  is  but 
one  body  and  one  Spirit,  and  one  hope  of  our 
calling ;  one  Lord  and  one  faith,  there  is  also  but 
tv  PanTi-Tjxa,  ouc  baptism ;  and  this  is  the  baptism  of 
the  Spirit,  as  the  apostle  elsewhere  shows,  saying 
1  Cor.  xii.  13,  '  For  by  one  Spirit  we  are  all  bap- 
tized into  one  body,  and  have  been  all  made  to 
Srink  into  one  Spirit.' 

"  Now  this  Spirit-baptism  did  not  go  along  with 
John's  water-baptism,  but  followed  it  about  four 
years  after,  as  you  have  heard,  and  as  appears  by 
the  forementioned  promise  of  Christ,  Acts  i.  5, 
where  he  tells  his  disciples,  saying,  'John  verily 
baptized  with  water,  but  ye  shall  be  baptized  with 
the  Holy  Ghost  not  many  days  hence;  and  this 
promise  of  Christ  and  of  the  Father,  was  fulfilled  at 
the  day  of  Pentecost,  when  the  apostles  being  all  j 
met  together,  there  came  a  sound  from  heaven, 
as  of  a  rushing  mighty  wind,  and  it  filled  all  the 
house  where  they  were  sitting.  And  there  ap- 
peared unto  them  cloven  tongues,  like  as  of  fire, 
and  it  sat  upon  each  of  them  ;  and  they  were  all 
filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  &c.  Here  was  the 
first  beginning  of  Christ's  or  Spirit-baptism  ;  for 
it  began  not  till  after  the  ascension  of  Christ  into 
heaven,  and  his  sitting  down  on  the  throne  of 


God;  and  John  the  apostle  also  witnesses  to  this, 
chap,  vii.,  saying.  The  Spirit  was  not  yet  given, 
because  Christ  was  not  yet  glorified  ;  but  as  soon 
as  he  was  glorified,  then  did  he  begin  to  baptize 
with  the  Spirit,  not  the  apostles  only,  but  also  the 
Jews  and  Gentiles,  and  all  sorts  of  people  that 
did  believe  in  his  name,  through  the  word  of  the 
gospel :  So  that,  then  Christ's  baptism  began  to 
take  place  and  prevail,  as  you  may  see.  Acts  viii. 
When  the  apostles  that  were  at  Jerusalem,  had 
heard  that  Samaria  had  received  the  word  of  God 
by  the  preaching  of  Philip,  they  sent  unto  them 
Peter  and  John,  who  when  they  were  come  down, 
prayed  for  them,  that  they  might  receive  the  Holy 
Spirit ;  for  as  yet  he  was  fallen  on  none  of  them  ; 
('only,'  saith  the  text,  '  they  were  baptized  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,'  i.  e.  they  had  only  been 
baptized  with  John's  baptism,  who  only  baptized 
with  water,  saying,  that  they  should  believe  on 
Christ,  that  was  to  come  after:  For  John's  bap- 
tism was  yet  usual,  inasmuch  as  Christ's  baptism 
was  but  newly  begun  )  Then  did  the  apostles 
lay  their  hands  on  them,  and  they  received  the 
Holy  Ghost ;  so  that  here  we  see  the  progress  of 
Spirit-baptism.  And  after,  when  Peter  preached 
to  Cornelius  and  his  family  and  friends,  the  Holy 
Spirit  fell  upon  them.  Acts  x.  And  Peter  gives 
this  account  to  those  of  the  circumcision  at  Jeru- 
salem;  Acts  xi.  15.  And  as  I  began  to  speak, 
the  Holy  Ghost  fell  on  them,  as  on  us  at  the  be- 
ginning;  then  remembered  I  the  words  of  the 
Lord,  how  that  he  said,  John  indeed  baptized 
with  water,  but  ye  shall  be  baptized  with  the  Holy 
Ghost :  so  that  Peter  evidently  declares  the  gift 
of  the  Spirit,  by  the  ministry  of  the  gospel,  to  be 
the  baptism  of  Christ,  or  the  baptism  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  and  fire,  which  Christ  promised  at  his  ascen- 
sion into  heaven." 

(To  be  continned.) 


Among  the  remains  brought  from  Halicarnassus 
to  England  is  an  alabaster  scent- vase,  eleven  inches 
high,  having  upon  it  the  name  of  Xerxes  in  two 
languages — one  Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  and  the 
other  the  arrow-headed  characters  of  Assyria.  It 
would  seem  to  have  been  buried  by  Queen  Arte- 
misia in  the  celebrated  Mausoleum,  the  tomb  of 
her  husband  Mausolus,  as  one  of  his  most  valued 
treasures. 


THE  FRIEND. 


SIXTH  MONTH  4,  1864. 


While  disbelieving  that  any  peculiar  sanctity  is 
attached  to  the  First-day  of  the  week,  Friends 
have  always  thought  it  right  to  observe  it  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  custom  prevailing  among  chris- 
tians, as  being  set  apart  for  the  public  worship  of 
the  great  Creator,  and  Giver  of  all  blessings,  and 
carefully  to  abstain  from  all  unnecessary  secular 
employments,  and  they  desire  that  it  may  never 
be  considered  of  litUe  importance  by  the  public 
that  its  proper  observance  should  be  maintained. 

It  is  stated  in  Lippincott's  Gazetteer,  that 
Philadelphia  abounds  in  places  of  worship;  that 
in  1853  it  contained  about  275  edifices  devoted  to 
religious  services.  The  number  has  probably 
much  increased  since  that  period.  The  congrega- 
tions occupying  these  places  of  worship  must  be 
made  up  of  numerous  members,  who  have  cause 
for  thankfulness  that  the  legislature  of  Pennsyl- 
vania has  declined  passing  an  act  allowing  the  city 
cars  to  run  on  the  first  day  of  the  week. 

The  quiet  and  freedom  from  bustle  on  this  day, 
particularly  set  apart  by  christians  for  religious 
worship  and  retirement  from  unnecessary  employ- 
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Tuent,  is  peculiarly  grateful.  The  different  chris- 
tians professors  meeting  each  other  going  to  and 
from  their  respective  Houses  in  a  serious  manner 
becoming  the  occasion,  produces  sensations  of  re- 
spect and  regard  for  one  another,  and  we  believe 
tends  to  bind  them  in  love  for  the  great  cause  of 
religion,  a.n^  the  support  of  the  laws  and  order  of 
the  city. 

We  should  deeply  regret  that  anything  should 
be  done  that  would  lessen  the  order  and  quiet 
•which,  thus  far,  our  city  has  enjoyed,  and  which  is 
of  more  importance  than  any  temporary  satisfac- 
tion a  few  would  take  from  ridiug;  but  which 
would  prove  a  serious  disadvantage  to  many,  and 
greatly  interrupt  religious,  conscientious  men  and 
women,  in  the  performance  of  Divine  worship. 

llighteousness  exalteth  a  nation  but  sin  is  a 
reproach  to  any  people."  It  is  the  duty  of  all  to 
suppress  everything  that  would  tend  to  vice  and 
immorality,  and  to  encourage  the  worship  and 
service  of  an  Almighty  Creator,  by  which  right- 
eousness would  be  more  extensively  spread  in  the 
earth,  the  dignity  and  true  happiness  of  man 
secured,  and  the  peaceable  government  of  Christ 
Jesus,  the  Prince  of  Peace,  more  eminently  pre- 
vail. 

Since  the  great  excitement  in  the  public  mind 
respecting  the  operations  of  the  armies  in  Virginia 
and  further  South,  the  venders  of  the  newspapers 
issued  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  have  become 
more  noisy  and  obtrusive  in  their  efforts  to  sell 
their  stock ;  so  that  their  loud  cries  are  a  great 
nuisance,  demanding  the  attention  of  the  police 
for  its  abatement.  There  is  no  good  resulting 
from  the  promulgation  of  "  news"  on  the  day  de- 
voted to  public  worship  and  other  religious  exer- 
cises ;  but  if  the  curiosity  or  anxiety  of  some  are 
to  be  gratified,  care  should  at  least  be  taken  to  sup- 
press the  crying  of  the  difterent  journals  through 
the  streets,  and  urging  their  purchase  on  those 
who  are  going  to  or  returning  from  their  places  of 
worship.  We  hope  that  for  the  credit  of  our  city 
this  unwarrantable  conduct  may  be  stopped. 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
United  States. — The  Finances. — The  bi\lance  remain- 
ing in  the  New  Yorit  Sub-Treasury,  on  the  2Sth  ult., 
was  $21,331,488.  The  subscriptions  to  the  10-40  loan 
contirtue  to  average  over  one  million  of  dollars  daily. 
The  new  tariff  bill  reported  to  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives will,  it  is  said,  probably  pass  the  House  nearly 
as  reported.  The  United  States  Senate  is  still  engaged 
in  the  consideration  of  the  tax  bill.  The  new  tariff  im- 
poses a  duty  of  25  cents  per  pound  on  teas  of  ult  kinds. 
JJrown  sugar,  3  or  4  cenis  and  reliued  5  cents  per  pound. 
Milasses  12  cents  a  gallon;  brandy  $2.50,  and  other 
liquors  $2  per  gallon  ;  on  iron  in  pigs  $9  per  ton  ;  lead 
in  pigs  and  bars,  2  cents  per  pound  ;  copper  2J-  cts.  per 
pound. 

Virginia. — On  the  2l5t  nit.,  the  advance  of  General 
Grant's  army,  under  Geu.  Hancock,  arrived  at  Milford, 
where  a  considerable  rebel  force  was  encountered  and 
driven  off.  Ou  the  22d  ult.,  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  corps 
crossed  the  North  Anna  river  at  Jerico  Ford,  without 
much  opposition  ;  but  were  soon  after  vigorously  at- 
tacked by  the  rebels  who  were  repulsed  with  severe  loss, 
and  about  one  thousand  of  iheu^ captured.  The  great 
rebel  army,  under  Genenil  Lee,  was  found  to  occupy  a 
strong  position  between  the  North  and  South  Anna 
rivers,  the  two  principal  branches  of  tli>;  I'amunkey. 
Leaving  Gen.  Lee  unmolested,  the  Federal  army  was 
moved  in  a  South-eastern  direction,  towards  the  I'amun 
key,  a  part  going  direct  to  the  crossing  at  Hanover  ferry, 
and  that  portion  which  had  crossed  the  North  Anna  re 
turning  and  marching  by  a  more  circuitous  route  to  the 
same  point.  The  North  Anna  was  recrosseii  on  the  night 
of  the  2(Uh,  and  by  marching  all  night  the  forces  reached 
Hanover  Ferry  ihc  next  morning.  The  point  sclectci 
for  crossing  is  about  eighteen  miles  north-east  of  Rich 
nionii,  with  a  tract  of  marshy  country  intervening,  but  no 
streams  of  water  cicc|)l  the  Chickahominy.  Gen.  Grant, 
in  a  dispatch  dated  Hanovcrtown  on  the  29lh,  state* 
that  the  army  has  been  successfully  crossed  over  the 
I'atiiunkey,  and  then  occupied  a  front  about  three  miles 
south  of  the  river.    Ou  the  28th  two  divisions  of  the 


Federal  cavalry  had  a  severe  engagement  with  a  portion 
of  the  rebel  forces,  driving  them  about  a  mile  upon  what 
a[1peared  to  be  their  new  line  of  defence.  About  350  of 
the  United  States  cavalry  were  killed  and  wounded  in 
this  encounter.  The  rebels  left  their  dead  and  wounded 
on  the  field.  That  portion  of  Gen.  Butler's  forces  not 
required  for  defensive  operations  has  been  transferred  to 
Grant's  army,  and  probably  effected  a  junction  on  the 
30th.  On  the  night  of  the  21st  ult.,  Gen.  Butler's  forces 
were  attacked  by  the  rebels  under  command  of  General 
Beauregard.  The  attack  was  repulsed,  the  rebels  losing 
heavily  in  killed  and  wounded.  Two  regiments  of 
coloured  troops  stationed  at  Wilson's  Landing,  on  the 
north  side  of  James  river,  were*  attacked  and  nearly 
overpowered  by  the  rebels,  but  reinforcements  arriving 
the  rebels  were  repulsed  and  driven  back,  leaving  be- 
tween 200  and  300  killed  and  wounded  men  on  the  field. 
A  dispatch  of  the  23d,  from  Fortress  Monroe,  states  that 
up  to  that  time  3400  wounded  men  had  been  brought 
down  the  James  river  since  Gen.  Butler's  forces  landed. 
Gen.  Butler  has  directed  that  no  dispatches  for  the  press 
shall  be  sent  unless  revised  and  approved  by  him  at  his 
headquarters. 

Georgia. — A  despatch  from  Gen.  Sherman,  dated  on 
the  28th,  near  Dallas,  Paulding  county,  reports  many 
sharp  encounters  with  Johnson's  forces,  but  nothing  de- 
cisive. The  rebels  had  thrown  up  strong  parapets  of 
lumber  and  earth,  and  seemed  determined  to  make  a 
stand  at  this  point.  Another  dispatch  from  Gen.  Sher- 
man, on  the  following  day,  reports  that  on  the  28lh  an 
engagement  took  place  between  the  rebels  and  General 
McPherson's  corps,  in  which  the  rebels  were  driven  back 
with  a  loss  to  them  of  2500  men  killed  and  wounded 
let't  on  the  field,  and  about  300  prisoners.  The  loss  of 
the  United  States  troops  was  small,  not  exceeding  300 
men. 

Louisiana. — General  Banks,  and  part  of  his  command 
reached  New  Orleans  on  the  21st  ult.  In  a  dispatch 
from  him  it  is  stated  that  "  no  prisoners,  guns,  wagons 
or  other  material  of  the  army  have  been  captured  by  the 
rebels  since  the  unexpected  engagement  on  the  8th  of 
April."  A  dispatch  from  Gen.  Canby,  from  the  mouth 
of  Red  river,  states  that  he  found  Bank's  army  in  better 
condition  than  was  e.vpected.  He  had  withdrawn  the 
troops  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  Mississippi,  preparatory 
to  future  operations. 

Pliiladelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  283.  Of  consump- 
tion, 43;  gun-shot  wounds,  11;  old  age,  6.  Deaths  and 
interments  of  soldiers,  20. 

The  Army  Commands. — Gen.  Banks  has  not  been  re- 
moved. The  United  Stales  Secretary  of  War,  in  a  late 
official  dispatch  says,  "  No  change  in  the  command  of 
the  Department  of  Virginia  has  been  made.  General 
Butler  remains  in  full  command  of  the  Department  of 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  and  continues  at  the  head 
of  his  force  in  the  field.  Dispatches  from  General  Canby 
have  been  received  to-day.  He  is  actively  engaged  in 
resupplying  the  troops  brought  back  by  General  Steele 
and  General  Banks,  and  organizing  the  forces  of  the 
west  Mississippi  division,  which  now  comprehends  the 
Departments  of  .Missouri,  Arkansas  and  Louisiana.  Gen- 
erals Rosecrans,  Steele  and  Banks  remain  in  command 
of  their  res|)ective  Departments  under  the  orders  of  Gen. 
Canby  as  division  commander,  his  military  relation  being 
the  same  as  that  formerly  exercised  by  General  Grant, 
and  now  exercised  by  General  Sherman  over  the  Depart- 
ments of  the  Ohio,  the  Cumberland  and  Tennessee." 

The  Markets,  <j-c. — The  following  were  the  quotations 
on  the  30th  ult.  New  York. — .Vmerican  gold  92  a  93  per 
cent,  premium.  United  States  six  per  cents,  5-20,  lOO.J. 
.Specie  in  the  New  York  banks,  $21,973,180;  circulation 
$0,2  10,312  ;  deposits  $  1 7  1,7G5,G9(!.  The  money  market 
was  well  supplied  at  G  per  cent.,  with  no  great  demand 
for  loans.  Middlings  cotton,  107  a  103.  S'lperfine  State 
dour,  $7.20  a  $7.40.  Shipping  Ohio,  $7.95  a  $8.10. 
Baltimore  Hour,  fair  to  extra,  $7.80  a  $8  40.  Chicago 
spring  wheat,  $1.G2  a  $1.65;  red  State,  $1.6G  a  $1.G9; 
amber  Western,  $1  7G  a  $1.80.  Rye,  $1.55.  New  mixed 
corn,  $1  55;  old,  $1  59.  Barley,"$1.40  a  $1.50.  Oats, 
87  a  90 cts.  Rio  cotfcc,  42i  ;  St." Domingo,  37  cts.  Cuba 
sugar,  \1\  a  17 J  cts.;  I'orto  Rico  19J  cts.  New  Orleans 
molasses,  $1;  Cuba,  78  a  90.  Philadilphia. — Superfine 
llour,  $7  a  $7.25  ;  extra  and  family  brands,  $3  a  $9.50. 
Kcd  wheat,  $1.80  a  $1.85  ;  white,  $1.95  a  $2.05.  Rye, 
.$1.55  a  .$1.58.  Yellow  corn,  $1.45;  white,  $1.40  n 
.51.41.  Oals,85cts.  Timothyseed,  $3.  Fla.vseed,  $3.42 
The  offerings  of  beef  cattle  reached  1250  head  this  week. 
The  demand  was  good,  and  prices  ranged  from  $12  to 
$19  for  common  to  good  and  prime  quality.  Of  hogs 
about  2200  were  sold  at  $11  a  $12.50  the  100  lb.  net 
Sheep  were  more  plenty  the  receipts  being  5400  head, 
they  sold  at  GA  a  8  J  for  clipped,  and  9}  a  10^  ris.  per  H) 
gross  for  wool  i-beep.  St.  Louis. — Flour,  $G.75  a  $7, 
BXtni,  $7.25  a  $7. GO;  good  wheat,  $1.G0  a  $1.05;  choice, 


$1.80  a  $1.85.  Mixed  corn,  $1.25  ;  white,  $1.28.  Ryt 
$1.35.    Oats,  93  a  96  cts. 

Foreign. — News  from  Europe  to  the  19th  ult.  Th 
weather  in  England  was  highly  favourable  for  the  grow 
ing  crops.  The  news  is  unimportant.  The  Conferenc 
on  Danish  affairs  held  a  three  hours  session  on  the  17th 
all  the  members  being  present.  No  common  basis  o 
discussion  had  yet  been  agreed  upon.  The  Daily  New 
says,  they  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  advanced  a  sing! 
step,  and  the  prospect  of  an  agreement  was  as  distant  a 
ever.  The  Conference  had  adjourned  to  the  28th  ult. 
at  which  time  more  than  half  the  time  fixed  for  a  truci 
will  have  expired.  France  advocates  a  prolonged  sus 
pension  of  hostilities  if  necessary.  The  Pope  was  sick 
and  there  were  fears  his  illness  would  terminate  fatally 
Intelligence  from  St.  Domingo  announces  further  Spauisl 
successes.  .  The  city  of  San  Christobal  has  been  taker 
from  the  rebels,  and  two  barques  laden  with  material! 
for  the  insurgents  have  been  captured  by  the  Spaniards 
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Died,  on  the  20th  of  the  Fifth  month,  1864,  in  the 
thirty-first  year  of  his  age,  Wilson  D.  Boswssll,  a  mem- 
ber of  Chesterfield  Meeting,  Ohio.  He  was  of  an  affec- 
tionate disposition,  and  in  his  intercourse  with  his 
family  and  friends,  appeared  to  be  careful  to  avoid  | 
wounding  a  tender  conscience.  Nevertheless,  when 
brought  down  by  his  last  illness,  with  the  prospect  o( 
tlie  near  approach  of  death,  he  was  introduced  into  great 
distress  of  mind,  and  often  poured  forth  fervent,  agoniz 
ing  prayers,  pleading  with  the  Saviour  of  men,  to  forgivej^d 
and  wash  away  his  sins,  that  he  might  bo  permitted  to 
enter  into  rest.  When,  with  tears  streaming  down  his 
cheeks,  he  on  one  occasion  said,  "  I  cannot  feel  that  my 
prayers  are  heard  or  accepted,"  and  it  was  remarked  to 
him,  that  "  it  was  a  comfort  to  know  he  had  lived  an 
innocent,  exemplary  life,"  he  looked  up  with  a  sad  and  jli 
anxious  expression,  and  replied  earnestly,  "  Yes,  I  hava 
ever  tried  to  lead  a  moral  life,  and  have  avoided  com 
mitting  any  great  sin,  but  that  avails  me  nothing,  I  have 
the  work  all  to  do  now,  in  my  weakness.  Just  think, 
that  every  idle  word  and  thought  must  be  accounted  for, 
and  I  have  used  so  many."  Thus  he  continued  until  a 
few  days  before  his  death,  when  after  sn|)plicating  with 
great  fervor  "  that  his  dear  Lord  and  Saviour  would  be 
entreated  to  hear  him,"  and  laying  still  for  some  time, 
he  turned  to  those  near  him,  and  with  great  sweetness 
and  joy  in  his  countenance  exclaimed,  "  He  has  heard 
and  accepted  my  feeble  prayers.  Oh  I  I  feel  so  happy, 
so  thankful."  From  that  lime  until  his  close  he  appeared 
calm  and  resigned,  as  one  waiting  to  be  called  by  his 
.Master.  On  the  morning  of  the  last  day  of  his  life,  look 
ing  upon  those  who  were  around  him,  he  said,  "  The 
Lord  has  accepted  me  and  forgiven  my  sins,  and  will 
soon  lead  me  by  the  cool  streams  of  the  waters  of  life, 
and  Oh  I  that  all  my  dear  relaiivas  ■  might  meet  me 
there."  Seeing  his  wife  weeping  he  addressed  her,  say 
ing:  "  Do  not  weep,  dear  S.,  but  rather  rejoice  that  my 
name  is  written  in  heaven,  and  I  am  so  near  there."  He 
gave  directions  respecting  his  funeral,  Ac,  after  which 
he  exclaimed,  "Oh!  how  I  long  lo  depart  and  be  with 
ray  Saviiurl  but  I  must  not  be  impilient."  lu  the 
evening  he  said,  "  1  think  this  will  be  the  last  night  I 
will  dwell  in  this  atllicted  tabernacle."  Through  the 
night,  his  mind  occasionally  wandered,  but  manifested 
the  same  innocence  and  sweetness  ;  liis  strength  gradu- 
ally lessening,  and  early  in  the  next  morning  he  ceased 
lo  breathe;  leaving  his  friends  the  consoling  assurance 
that  through  the  mercy  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus  his  Sa 
viour,  his  washed  and  redeemed  spirit  is  gathered  to 
that  innumerable  company  which  surrounds  the  throne 
ascribing  salvation  and  honor  for  ever,  to  Him  who  sit- 
telh  thereon. 
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From  "  Littell'B  Living  Age." 

Pompeii. 

On  the  24fch  of  August,  A.  D.,  79,  when  Titus 
uled  over  the  Roman  Empire,  a  town  was  basking 
1  the  bright  sun  upon  the  shores  of  the  lovely 
lay  of  Naples.  Its  inhabitants  were  following 
iieir  different  callings, — buying  and  selling,  feast- 
ig  and  mourning,  fitting  out  their  galleys  for  dis- 
mt  seas,  bringing  their  various  wares  to  the 
rowded  markets,  and  eagerly  preparing  for  new 
lows  and  gladiatorial  fights  after  the  long  inter- 
ict  against  such  theatrical  amuseiuQuts  under 
hich  Noro  had  placed  their  town.  Wealthy 
Loman  patricians — weary  of  the  great  city,  and 
jeking  a  cooler  and  more  wholesome  air — were 
ajoying  a  grateful  repose  in  the  gay  villas  which 
ivered  a  mountain  slope  amidst  vineyards  and 
irdens,  and  which  were  so  th'ckly  scattered  that 
ley  seemed  to  form  but  one  continuous  city. 
Sixteen  years  before,  indeed,  an  earthquake  of 
isnittraordinary  violence  had  shaken  to  their  foun- 
fitious  the  temples,  the  forum,  and  other  public 
iiildings,  had  overturned  their  statues,  had  thrown 
Dwn  the  walls  of  many  an  humble  dwelling,  and 
ad  even  upset  parts  of  the  more  solid  defences 
-  the  town.  The  inhabitants  of  Pompeii  had 
len  fled  in  terror  from  the  falling  edifices ;  but, 
tiled  into  security  by  a  calm  of  several  years, 
ley  had  now  returned,  to  their  homes.  They 
ere  bu.sy  repairing  their  shattered  dwellings,  re- 
.acing  the  fallen  statues  upon  their  pedestals, 
id  ornamenting  afresh  their  public  monuments, 
he  terrible  mountain  which  hung  over  them  was 
ent.  Those  who  lived  at  its  foot  had  inherited 
3  other  traditions  from  their  forefathers  concern- 
it  than  those  which  extolled  the  fertility  of 
s  soil,  the  exquisite  richness  of  its  vegetation, 
lei  ne  le  luscious  nature  of  its  wines,  and  the  beauty  of 
b  flowers. 

The  deeper  student  of  nature  read  in  this  very 
111  the  history  of  the  mountain  itself.    It  told 
i  im  of  fires  once  active,  and  that  in  some  distant 
;e  that  quiet,  verdure-clothed  summit  was  a  de- 
ructive  volcano,  which  had  overwhelmed  with 
va  and  aishes  the  country  at  its  foot. 
Pompeii  had  been  founded  long  before  the 
Jjiised  lomans  had  extended  their  empire  to  the  Tyr- 
ci  leuian  Sea.    It  might  have  been  built  by  the 
scans,  or  by  a  colony  from  Etruria,  or  even  by 
10  more  polished  Greeks.    They  have  each  their 
Ivocates.    Bat,  like  most  of  the  cities  on  this 
last,  it  kad  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Samnites. 
Ithough  it  had  become  a  Roman  town,  it  had 
itained  up  to  the  time  of  the  great  earthquake 


much  of  its  early  character,  and  a  large  part  of 
the  population  may  still  have  spoken  the  Oscan 
tongue.  The  inhabitants,  proud  of  their  Roman 
citizenship,  and  desirous  to  render  their  town  more 
worthy  of  its  imperial  connection,  had  seized  the 
opportunity  when  restoring  its  crumbling  build- 
ings to  introduce  the  new  fashions  from  the  capi- 
tal, to  ornament  their  dwellings  more  after  the 
Roman. taste,  and  to  decorate  their  public  edifices 
with  greater  luxury  and  splendor.  The  streets, 
too,  worn  into  deep  ruts  by  the  rude  wheels  of  the 
country  cars,  had  become  almost  impa.ssable  for 
the  elegant  chariot  of  the  Roman  patrician.  The 
ancient  pavement  was  about  to  be  removed,  and 
the  fresh  slabs  to  replace  it  had  been  cut  from  the 
hardened  lava-streams  which  were  found  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood. 

The  inhabitants,  moreover,  were  engaged  in  the 
struggle  of  an  election  of  tlieir  municipal  officers. 
New  aidiles  and  duumviri  were  to  be  chosen  for 
the  town.  Influential  citizens  and  voters  were  can 
vassing  for  their  favorite  candidates,  and  party 
spirit  ran  high.  G.'he  owners  of  the  neighbouring 
villas  and  the  population  of  the  villages  had 
gathered  to  the  town  to  take  part  in  tiie  contest, 
and  the  moment  being  one  of  public  excitement, 
the  forum,  the  temples,  and  the  theatres  were 
thronged  with  an  eager  multitude. 

Suddenl}',  and  without  any  previous  warning, 
a  vast  column  of  black  smoke  burst  from  the  over- 
hanging mountain.  Rising  to  a  prodigious  height 
in  the  cloudless  summer  sky,  it  then  gradually 
spread  itself  out  like  the  head  of  some  mighty 
Italian  pine,  hiding  the  sun  and  overshadowing 
the  earth  for  many  a  league.  The  darkness  grew 
into  profound  night,  only  broken  by  the  blue  and 
sulphurous  flashes  which  darted  from  the  pitchy 
cloud.  Soon  a  thick  rain  of  thin,  light  ashes, 
almost  imperceptible  to  the  touch,  fell  upon  the 
land.  Then  quickly  succeeded  showers  of  small, 
hot  stones,  mingled  with  heavier  masses,  and  emit- 
ting stifling  mephitic  fumes.  After  a  time  the 
sound  as  of  approaching  torrents  was  heard,  and 
soon  steaming  rivers  of  dense  black  mud  poured 
slowly  but  irresistibly  down  the  mountain-sides, 
and  curdled  through  the  streets  —  insidiously 
creeping  into  such  recesses  as  even  the  subtle 
ashes  had  failed  to  penetrate.  There  was  now  no 
place  of  shelter  left.  No  man  could  defend  him- 
self against  this  double  enemy.  It  was  too  late 
for  flight  for  such  as  had  remained  behind.  Those 
who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  innermost  parts  of 
the  houses  or  in  the  subterranean  passages  were 
closed  up  forever.  Those  who  sought  to  flee 
through  the  streets  were  clogged  by  the  small, 
loose  pumice-stones  which  lay  many  feet  deep,  or 
were  entangled  and  overwliclnied  in  the  mud- 
streams,  or  were  struck  down  by  the  rocks  which 
fell  from  the  heavens.  If  they  escapf^d  these  dan- 
gers, blinded  by  the  drifting  ashes  and  groping  in 
the  dark,  not  knowing  which  way  to  go  they  were 
overcome  by  the  sulphurous  vapors,  and,  sinking 
on  the  highways,  were  soon  buried  beneath  the 
volcanic  matter.  Even  many  who  had  gained  tlie 
open  country  at  the  beginning  of  the  eruption 
were  overtaken  by  the  darkness  and  falling  cin- 
der.s,  and  perished  miserably  in  the  fields  or  on  the 


sea-shore,  where  they  had  vainly  sought  the  means 
of  flight. 

In  three  days  the  doomed  town  had  disappeared. 
It  lay  beneath  a  vast  mass  of  ashes,  pumice-stones, 
and  hardened  mud,  to  which  subsequent  eruptions, 
occurring  at  intervals  during  eighteen  centuries, 
added  fresh  materials.  Gradually  above  them 
there  accumulated,  from  year  to  year,  the  rich 
vegetable  mould,  formed  from  the  volcanic  soil,  in 
which  were  again  tended  the  vine  and  the  olive- 
tree. 

The  miserable  inhabitants  who  survived  the 
catastrophe  returned,  after  the  eruption  had  ceased, 
to  the  site  of  their  buried  homes.  Many  dug  into 
the  ruins  to  find  the  property  they  had  abandoned 
in  their  flight.  That  which  Was  most  valuable 
was  thus,  in  many  cases,  recovered.  At  a  later 
period  the  statues  were  carefully  sought  for  in  the 
public  places  and  were  removed  to  adorn  other 
sites,  and  the  richer  marbles  and  hewn  stones  were 
carried  away  for  the  construction  of  other  edifices, 
the  ruins  aff"ording  to  many  generations  a  rich 
mine  of  building  materials.  But  no  attempt  was 
ever  made  either  to  rebuild  the  town  itself  or  to 
construct  another  upon  its  site.  As  years  rolled 
on,  all  traces  of  it  passed  away  except,  perhaps, 
the  upper  part  of  some  vast  building,  such  as  the 
anfphitheatrc,  which  rose  above  the  surrounding 
soil.  Its  ruins  lay  deep  beneath  the  cultivated 
fields,  and  Pompeii  slept  for  seventeen  hundred 
years  wrapped  in  its  shroud  of  lava-mud  and  -.shes. 
And  so  it  remained,  forsaken  and  forgotten,  until 
the  middle  of  the  last  century. 

Such  is  the  tale  of  the  fall  of  this  now  cele- 
brated town,  as  written  in  its  ruins  brought  to 
light  in  our  days.  Eveij  incident  we  have  men- 
tioned is  recorded  in  them.  The  history  of  Pom- 
peii, and  of  its  inhabitants,  neglected  by  contempo- 
rary writers,  and  the  story  of  its  destruction,  may 
be  restored  from  its  remains.  It  is  not  our  inten- 
tion to  describe  these  remarkable  and  interesting 
ruins.  The  buried  city — the  awful  catastrophe  by 
which  it  was  overwhelmed — its  marvellous  resur- 
rection after  the  lapse  of  so  many  centuries—have 
formed  the  theme  of  many  an  able  and  poetic  pen. 
Nor  are  we  about  to  enter  into  any  abstruse  arch- 
reological  disquisitions  upon  the  many_  curious 
questions  connected  with  the  ancient  history  of 
the  people,  their  manners  and  customs,  and  the 
arts  and  domestic  life  of  the  Romans  in  general, 
suggested  by  the  objects  discovered.  We  must 
refer  those  who  are  disposed  to  inquire  into  such 
matters  to  the  still  standard  works  of  Mazoris  and 
Gell,  to  the  more  recent  labors  of  Overbeck  and 
Niccolini,  and  to  the  excellent  topographical  de- 
scription in  Murray's  "  Hand-book  for  Southern 

Italy."  ,   ,  . 

Moreover,  there  are  few  persons  of  education 
who  are  not  familiar  with  these  things,  and  iu 
these  days  of  travel  many  have  examined  for  them- 
selves tiie  unrivalled  collection  of  antiquities 
gathered  together  from  the  buried  town,  which 
has  given  a  wide  renown  to  the  Museum  of  Naples. 
Our  object  is  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  important 
additions  recently  made  by  the  Cavaliere  Fiorelli 
to  Pompeian  literature,  and  to  notice  some  inte- 
resting details  in  the  history  of  the  former  and 
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more  recent  discoveries.  This  gentleman,  who 
has  lately  been  placed  by  the  Italian  Government 
at  the  head  of  the  Royal  Museum,  and  who  was 
previously  the  director  of  the  works  at  Pompeii, 
has  collected  together  and  published  the  notes  and 
journals  kept  by  those  employed  in  the  excava- 
tions from  the  first  discovery  of  the  ruins  in  the 
last  century  down  to  the  present  time.  They  con- 
sist, for  the  most  part,  of  detailed  reports  made  at 
short  intervals,  sometimes  from  day  to  day,  of  the 
progress  of  the  works,  and  upon  the  various  ob- 
jects found  amongst  the  ruins.  Many  of  these 
documents  had  been  stolen,  but  were  traced  into 
private  hands  by  Signer  Fiorolli.  The  larger i 
number  are  carefully  preserved  in  the  archives  of 
the  Museum.  They  furnish  a  variety  of  new  and 
interesting  information  which  had  been  before  in- 
accessible to  those  who  wrote  upon  Pompeii.  The 
full,  and  in  some  cases  carefully-recorded,  details 
they  contain  enable  us  to  restore,  in  many  in- 
stances, the  buildings  which  have  perished  since 
their  discovery,  and  to  understand  much  which 
might  otherwise  perplex  the  antiquarian.  Signer 
Piorelli  has  thus  rendered  an  important  service  to 
archajology,  and  has  added  to  the  literary  treasures 
of  his  country. 

We  learn  from  these  records  that  the  excava- 
tions which  led  to  the  discovery  of  Poujpeii  were 
made  during  the  reign  of  Charles  III.,  the  first 
Bourbon  king  of  Naples.  The  earliest  journals  of 
the  proceedings  are  written  in  Spanish.  In  the 
year  1748  a  certain  Colonel  Don  llocco  Alcubierre 
had  been  sent  to  examine  a  subterranean  canal 
which  had  been  constructed  by  the  Spaniards  in 
the  sixteenth  century  for  the  purpose  of  supply- 
ing water  to  a  powder  manufactory  in  the  small 
town  of  Torre  dell'  Anuunziata,  on  the  Bay  of 
Naples.  He  heard  from  the  inhabitants  of  the 
place  that  the  remains  of  a  buried  house  had  been 
discovered  about  two  miles  oif,  and  that  statues 
and  other  objects  of  antiquity  had  been  taken 
from  them.  It  occurred  to  him  that  these  ruins 
riust  belong  to  the  ancient  city  of  Stabias,  which 
had  been  overwhelmed,  like  Pompeii,  by  the  great 
eruption  of  A.  d.  79,  and  whose  site  had  been 
sought  for  in  this  neighbourhood.  It  was  well 
known  that  beneath  the  soil,  between  the  foot  of 
the  mountain  and  the  sea,  there  lay  buried  more 
than  one  town,  llemains  of  antiquity  had  been 
frequently  discovered  near  this  spot.  The  water- 
course we  have  mentioned  had  been  dug  through 
the  very  centre  of  Pompeii,  and  had  laid  bare  the 
foundations  of  many  ancient  edifices. 

(To  bo  continued.) 


paper-making  from  abroad.  For  the  purpose  of 
preventing  this,  the  Rag-collecting  Brigade,  in 
connection  with  the  London  Ragged  Schools,  has 
been  formed  at  Albion  place,  London-wall,  where 
at  the  present  time  there  are  more  than  thirty 
boys  and  youths,  who,  with  the  trucks  to  which 
we  have  before  referred,  collect  a  considerable 
quantity  of  rags.  The  advantage  is  great  to  poor 
boys,  and  produces  also  a  national  saving.  For 
instance,  although  this  rag-collecting  brigade  has 
been  established  but  a  very  short  time,  there  have 
been  paid  up  to  last  Christmas  $2120  in  wages  to 
boys  who,  but  for  this  institution,  would  have  been 
dangerous  vagabonds  upon  the  London  streets. 
Besides,  they  have  collected,  by  four  trucks  only, 
in  nine  months,  49,818  bottles;  of  paper,  38  tons 
19  cwt.  1  qr.  15  lbs.;  rags,  mixed,  9  tons  18  cwt. 
2  qr.  22  lbs.  There  are  also  various  rags  and 
bones,  carpet,  cloth,  fat,  &c.,  metals  and  rope,  al- 
together making  a  weight  of  goods  collected  by 
these  lads  of  82  tons  3  qrs.  27  lbs.  Besides  this 
there  have  been  about  $350  worth  of  stufiF  pur- 
chased which  was  not  bought  by  weight,  and  the 
committee  have  good  reason  for  believing  that 
more  than  one-half  of  this  material  would  never 
have  found  its  way  into  the  market  but  for  the 
facilities  which  the  brigade  affords.  The  materials 
collected  are  of  the  most  varied  description ;  cocked 
hats,  hearse  trappings,  old  aquariums;  in  one  bag 
a  million  of  postage-stamps;  and  in  a  lot  of  rub- 
bish was  found  a  Bank  of  England  check-book, 
which  was  at  once  forwarded  to  the  bank;  in 
another  was  found  a  half-a-dozen  pairs  of  new 
stockings,  which  were  duly  returned  to  the  owner. 
London  Exchange.  ^ 


Reasons  whi/  Friends  should  Adhci'e  to  First 
Principles. — IJowever  generally  despised  this  class 
(Quakers)  once  were,  however  despicable  they 
may  still  seem  to  many ;  and  must  alwa3's  con- 
tinue to  be  in  the  estimation  of  the  thoughtless, 
the  worldly,  the  profane, — and  even  in  the  opinion 
of  those,  who  are  the  self-seeking  and  self-satisfied 
profes.sors  of  religion  ;  there  is,  I  believe,  solid 
ground  for  the  assumption,  that  the  more  they  ad- 
here to  first  principles,  the  more  uniformly  and 
conspicuously  they  will  prove  as  salt  that  has  not 
lost  its  savour, — as  a  little  leaven,  that  is  calculated 
to  diflfuse  its  wholesome  influence  wherever  distri- 
buted.— Barclai/'a  Life  of  Jaffntij. 

The  Raj  coUrctinrf  Brvjade. — The  waste  which 
is  made  in  a  population  of  nearly  three  millions  of 
people,  would,  if  properly  attended  to,  prove  an 
enormous  source  of  profit.  Look,  for  instance,  to 
the  great  loss  wliicii  at  the  present  time  results 
from  the  waste  of  materials  used  for  making  paper, 
a  matter  of  much  consequence,  for  we  are  now 
obliged  to  buy  enonuous  quantities  of  rags  for 


Selected. 

Reasons  for  the  Necessity  of  Silent  Waiting. 

(Continued  from  page  314.) 

There  is  an  essential  difference  betwixt  praying 
in  reality  as  the  Spirit  shall  teach  us,  and  praying 
in  form  as  men  and  books  advise  us.  Those  who 
pray  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  pray 
with  additional  fervency,  knowing  their  attention 
fixed  on  G  od  alone ;  their  understandings  are 
opened  into  a  true  discerning  of  their  spiritual 
wants,  and  their  souls  quickened  to  a  lively,  hum- 
ble, sincere  worship,  wherein  their  spirits  are  re- 
freshed, and  gain  strength  in  the  Lord,  and  in  the 
power  of  his  might.  On  the  other  hand,  men 
and  books  may  furnish  with  fair  seemings  and 
plausible  expressions,  but  they  cannot  effect  "that 
brokenness  of  spirit,  that  contrition  of  heart,  and 
sensibility  of  soul  which  the  Spirit  of  God  gives. 
They  may  teach  to  say  '  Lord  !  Lord !'  whilst 
Satan  rules  in  the  will  and  affections,  and  carries 
the  imaginations  after  divers  vanities ;  for  nothing- 
less  than  the  power  of  the  Spirit  can  subdue  and 
chain  down  the  carnal  mind.  How  necessary  then 
is  an  humble  waiting  in  silence,  truly  to  know 
what  spirit  we  are  of,  before  we  offer  anything  to 
the  living  God  !  Without  tliis  knowledge  we  must 
be  liable  to  offer  strange  fire,  which  the  Lord  never 
commanded,  like  the  sons  of  Aaron,  who,  through 
negligence,  having  suffered  the  holy  fire,  divinely 
kindled,  to  go  out,  presented  a  strange  fire,  of 
man's  kindling,  for  which  they  suffered  death. 
Ought  not  this  expressive  instance  of  divine  dis- 
pleasure against  the  presumptuous  substitutions 
of  men  after  their  own  wills,  and  in  the  place  of 
God's  appointments,  to  deter  mankind  from  offer- 
ing their  own  carnal  conceptions  and  contrivances, 
instead  of  his  inward  and  spiritual  requirings!' 
Ought  not  tiiis  consideration  to  strike  every  one 
with  a  deep  and  awful  sense,  that  something  more 
is  due  to  the  great  Jehovah,  than  those  common, 
careless,  unfelt  modes  of  worship,  which  too  many 
are  opt  to  satisfy  themsolvcs  with;  and  more  es- 


pecially as  He  hath  declared,  'I  will  be  sanctified 
in  them  that  come  nigh  me?"  (Lev.  x.  3.)  How 
can  He  be  sanctified  in  us,  but  as  his  own  pure 
spirit  awfully  prevails  in  the  soul,  puts  it  forth  in 
humility,  and  influenceth  the  will  and  affections 
by  its  holy  quickening  energy? 

If  Christ  is  indeed  our  Lord,  why  are  not  we 
more  seriously  concerned  to  honour  him  with  our 
hearts  ?  If  He  is  our  master,  why  do  we  not  so 
fear  his  displeasure  as  to  endeavour,  with  all  dili- 
gence, to  walk  circumspectly,  not  as  fools,  inatten- 
tive to  his  leadings ;  but  as  wise,  seeking  to  re- 
deem the  time,  because  the  days  are  evil  ? 

The  Spirit,  by  the  mouth  of  Zechariah,  saith, 
'  Be  silent,  O,  all  flesh  !  before  the  Lord ;  for  he 
is  raised  up  out  of  his  holy  habitation.'  (Zech. 
ii.  13.)  Is  not  a  modest  humble  silence  properlyi 
due  to  the  presence  of  the  King  of  kings  and  Lord 
of  lords^  Doth  it  not  bespeak  more  real  and 
awful  regard  to  his  perfect  holiness,  wisdom,  and 
power,  to  wait  for  his  Spirit  to  open  our  hearts 
and  lips,  before  we  attempt  vocally  to  speak  forth 
his  praise,  than  to  be  hasty  in  uttering  words  with- 
out true  knowledge  before  our  all-seeing  Judge  ? 
Then,  how  appro vable  is  the  practice  of  solemn, 
silent  waiting,  till  we  receive  illumination  and 
ability  properly  to  worship  the  Almighty  !  Would 
the  potentates  of  the  earth  think  themselves 
treated  with  becoming  reverence,  should  their 
subjects  and  servants  immediately  approach  them 
with  a  multitude  of  words,  and  continue  them  the 
whole  time  they  stand  in  their  presence,  instead 
of  waiting  silently  to  hear  their  pleasure  and  re- 
ceive their  commands  ?  How  much  less  ought| 
we  to  expect  such  behaviour  is  pleasing,  or  ac 
ceptable  from  us,  to  Him  who  searches  all  hearts 
and  knows,.us  better  than  we  know  ourselves ;  to 
whom  we  must  be  indebted  for  the  true  know 
ledge  of  every  spiritual  want,  before  we  can  hav 
wisdom  to  ask  aright  according  to  his  will ! 

When  the  prophet  Isaiah  was  admitted,  in 
vision,  to  behold  the  glorious  majesty  of  God,  h 
could  only  cry,  '  AVoe  is  me  !'  (Isa.  vi.  5,)  till 
live  coal  fi  om  the  holy  altar  had  touched  his  lips 
and  purged  away  his  sin.  What  a  deep  rever 
ence  of  his  Maker,  and  a  just  abhorrence  of  sel 
filled  his  humbled  mind,  when  he  was  favourec 
with  this  awful  sight  of  the  supreme  glory  !  Hon 
self-abasing  were  his  sensations,  and  emphatica 
his  expressions,  when  he  cried,  '  Woe  is  me,  fo' 
I  am  undone,  because  I  am  a  man  of  unclean  lips 
and  I  dwell  . in  the  midst  of  a  people  of  unclea: 
lips,  for  mine  eyes  have  seen  the  King,  the  Lon 
of  Hosts  !'  How  different  is  this  heartfelt  ackuow 
lodgment,  proceeding  from  the  powerful  couvio 
tions  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  those  dry,  formal,  un 
felt  words,  that  come  from  the  lips  of  bare  nomina 
christians  !  Notwithstanding  every  disciple  liatl 
not  so  large  a  portion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  thi 
great  prophet  had,  yet  every  one  is  graciousl 
favoured  with  a  measure  sufficient  to  render  hi 
offering  spiritual  and  living. 

We  read,  that  after  the  ascension  of  Christ,  hi 
disciples  '  were  all  with  one  accord  in  one  place 
when  '  they  were  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost 
(Acts  ii.  1,  4.)  Though  the  text  doth  not  es 
pressly  say  they  were  waiting  in  silence  for  th 
promise  of  the  Father,  yet  it  appears  as  probabl 
ti)ey  were  as  that  they  were  not ;  for  there  is  n 
mention  of  any  vocal  exercise  amongst  them  s 
that  time,  before  they  were  influenced  thereunt 
by  that  peculiar  communication  and  impulse  t 
the  Holy  Ghost,  whence  *  they  began  to  s))ea 
with  other  tongues,  as  the  Spirit  gave  them  uttei 
jance.'  The  attention  is  certainly  more  likely  t 
■  be  fixed  upon,  and  stayed  in  true  watchfulne* 
towards  the  Lord,  and  the  mind  more<fitly  pr« 
I  pared  to  receive  the  influence  of  hia  divine  ligl 
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and  power,  iu  silent  waiting,  than  if  agitated  in  a  Our  Lord  forbids  us  to  use  vain  repetitions; 
continual  practice  of  runniug  over  a  multitude  of  and  what  efficacy  can  those  prayers  have,  which 


in 
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unfelt  expressions 

David,  hy  inspiration  personating  the  Most 
High,  saith,  '  Be  still  and  know  that  i  am  God  !' 
(Psal.  xlvi.  10.)    The  prophet  Ilabakkuk  also 
saitli,  '  The  Lord  is  in  his  holy  temple  :  let  all  the 
earth  keep  silence  before  him  !'  (Hab.  ii.  20.)  Is 
not  the  carnal  mind  of  man  included  in  this  pro- 
hibition?   What  is  more  likely  to  scatter  and 
divert  his  attention  from  the  right  object,  than 
thoughts,  imaginations  and  propensities  of  an 
earthly  or  sensual  nature?    What  more  dishon- 
ourable to  the  Lord  of  perfection  and  purity,  than 
the  busy  forward  actings  of  an  unprepared  and 
corrupt  heart  in  spiritual  things  ?    What  is  more 
necessary  to  be  silenced,  than  that  which  is  at 
enmity  with  God?    What  more  becoming  an 
humble,  dependent  creature,  sensible  of  the  de- 
pravity of  its  nature,  of  its  inability  to  do  any 
good,  and  of  the  honour  due  to  the  presence  of  its 
Creator,  than  a  deeply  expressive,  solemn  silence 
before  Jhim  ? 

Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  taught  his  disciples  to 
avoid  the  practice  of  hypocrites,  'who  loved  to 
pray  standing  in  the  synagogues,  and  in  the  cor- 
ners of  the  streets  that  they  may  be  seen  of  men.' 
(Mat.  vi.  5,  6,  7.)    He  also  directed,  '  When  ye 
pray  use  not  vaiu  repetitions,  as  the  heathen  do, 
tor  they  think  that  they  shall  be  heard  for  their 
much  speaking;'  and  indeed,  what  now  makes  a 
greater  show  or  figure  in  religion  amongst  many 
than  to  use  long  and  frequent  prayers,  and  much 
formal  devotion,  as  if  their  eye  was  more  towards 
the  praise  of  men  than  acceptance  with  God,  and 
Id  as  if  they  gloried  in  empty  appearances ;  But  what 
is  the  precept  of  Christ  ?  '  When  thou  prayest 
enter  into  thy  closet,  and  when  thou  hast  shut  thy 
door,  pray  to  thy  Father  which  is  in  secret,  and 
thy  Father,  who  seeth  in  secret,  shall  reward  thee 
openly.'  (Ibid.  vi.  6.)  Doth  not  this  teach  us,  be- 
i  fore  we  approach  the  Fountain  of  all  wisdom,  to 
shut  out  every  thing  that  would  amuse  or  divert 
the  attention  from  the  reverence  due  to  the  great 
e!  object  of  our  adoration,  the  Giver  of  every  good 
^nd  perfect  gift  ?  Can  we  be  too  solid,  or  feel  our 
lloijlhearts,  affections,  and  desires  too  much  gathered 
out  of  transitory  things,  into  an  humbling  sense 
C|fij  of  the  divine  presence,  when  we  apply  ourselves 
lips  to  the  solemn  act  of  worshipping  the  Majesty  on 
cleiilhigh? 

Since  waiting  upon  God  ia  silence  for  renewed 
strength  and  spiritual  wisdom,  to  lead  our  hearts 
i(  and  direct  our  tongues  in  vocal  prayer,  or  preach- 
UD  ing,  makes  no  ostentatious  show,  but  rather  ap- 
II  pears  contemptible  to  the  busy  disposition  and 
liati  kvisdom  of  vain  man,  it  is  not  reasonable  to  sup- 
tiii  jpose,  that  this  self-denying  practice  should  gain 
(niil;Mie  approbation  or  praise  of  men  ;  yet  it  must  evi- 
iliidently  tend  to  prevent  that  great  and  offensive 
hypocrisy,  of  drawing  near  to  the  Lord  with  the 
kil  tongue,  and  worshipping  him  with  the  lips,  whilst 
the  heart  is  far  from  him.    Can  thet'o-be  any 
frame  more  fit  or  proper  for  the  poor  soul,  where- 
in to  hear  tlie  still  small  voice  of  the  true  internal 
Shepherd,  than  that  of  an  attentive,  and  submis- 
yiljjsive  silent  waiting  ? 

Waiting  upon  God  is  abundantly  recommended 
1  in  the  Holy  Writ,  and  waiting  in  silence  neces- 
sarily implied,  in  order  to  hear  his  voice.    '  My 
Isheep,'  saith  the  great  Shepherd,  '  hear  my  voice.' 
i|ic)li(John  X.  27.)   When  is  the  soul  so  capable  of 
ihearing  the  quickening  language  of  his  Spirit,  as 
I  in  a  state  of  silent  watching  for,  and  waiting  to 
IS  hear  what  He  shall  give  it  an  understanding  of, 
and  engage  it  in,  as  its  requisite  and  reasonable 
duty,  by  the  illuminating  virtue  and  enlivening 
power  of  His  holy  influence. 


are  made  in  the  will  and  by  the  contrivance  of 
man,  or  that  are  uttered  either  from  books,  inven- 
tion or  memory,  whilst  the  heart  neither  feels  the 
things  the  mouth  speaks,  nor  ever  experienced 
what  the  tongue  declares  ?    What  are  these  but 
vain  repetitious  and  empty  sounds.    Whilst  peo- 
ple remain  "insensible  of  the  real  condition  of  their 
souls,  and  of  the  true  self-abasing  fear  of  God,  do 
they  not  seem  to  think,  that  they  shall  be  heard 
for  their  much  speaking,  if  they  content  them- 
selves with  the  frequent  repetition  of  long,  lifeless 
prayers,  which  they  have  not  so  much  as  weightily 
considered  before  they  uttered  them  ?    Is  this  to 
worship  the  Father  in  spirit  and  in  truth  ;  the 
only  worship  instituted  by  Christ  in  this  Gospel 
day,  and  therefore  the  only  worship  acceptable  to 
God,  who  is  a  spirit?    Can  this  spiritual  worship 
be  performed  till  the  soul  feels  its  operation  awfully 
to  humble,  engage,  and  empower  the  mind  to  this 
solemn  act  ?  What  but  the  Spirit  of  the  Redeemer 
is  able  to  awaken  and  stir  up  the  immortal  soul, 
and  endue  it  with  wisdom  and  utterance,  suitably 
to  express  itself,  according  to,  and  under  a  due 
sense  of  its  wants  ? 

Christ,  in  Spirit,  is  the  way,  or  leading  power, 
to  the  Father :  no  man  can  come  to  the  Father 
but  by  him.  What  is  the  reason  why  so  many, 
who  profess  to  be  followers  of  Christ,  complain  of 
wandering  thoughts,  inattention,  much  coldness, 
deadness,  and  insensibility  in  prayer,  and  other 
duties  and  devotions?  Is  it  not  because  they  are 
too  little  dependent  on  the  dictates  of  the  Spirit, 
and  believe  not  its  sensible  influence  necessary  to 
every  religious  act,  nor  wait  for  it  to  cleanse  the 
thoughts  of  their  hearts,  and  abilitate  them  to  ap- 
proach the  most  high  and  holy  God  in  truth  and 
righteousness  ?  Is  it  not  because  such  lean  too 
much  to  their  own  unsubjected  wisdom  and  under- 
standing, to  place  tlieir  dependence  on  the  Spirit, 
and  to  wait  for  its  restraining,  heart-affoctiug 
power  to  lead  them  into  all  truth,  and  therefore 
are  sent  empty  away,  and  no  more  truly  refreshed, 
or  benefitted  by  their  lifeless  devotions,  than  he 
who  dreams  he  eateth,  but  when  he  awakes,  per- 
ceives he  is  yet  empty?  Thus  they  ask  and  re- 
ceive not  because  they  ask  amiss ;  not  in  a  right 
frame,  but  in  a  lukewarm  and  unconcerned  state 
of  miad.  The  enemy  is  too  strong  for  such  wor- 
shippers, and  carries  their  thoughts  and  imagina- 
tions after  strange  objects,  while  their  lips  only 
approach  the  Almighty.  One  secret  prayer,  or 
deep  sigh  from  the  wrestling  soul,  produced  by 
the  Eternal  Spirit,  is  of  more  real  service  to  it, 
issues  from  it  with  more  fervor,  prevails  more 
effectually  with  the  Father,  and  procures  it  more 
refreshment  than  ten  thousand  vain  repetitions; 
because  the  virtue  of  the  Spirit  of  the  great  Inter- 
cessor being  in  these  prayers  and  sighs,  they  can- 
not but  find  acceptance. 

Doth  not  the  common  complaint  of  wanderings 
in  time  of  prayer,  from  those  who  oppose  silent 
waiting  for  the  divine  assistance  of  the  Spirit,  to 
speak  or  pray  according  to  the  will  of  God,  prove 
the  necessity  of  such  a  practice,  in  order  to  wor- 
ship the  Father  iu  spirit  and  in  truth  ?  Our 
blessed  Redeemer  saith,  '  Your  father  knoweth 
what  things  ye  have  need  of,  before  ye  ask  him.' 
(Blat.  vi.  8.)  How  requisite  therefore  is  it,  that 
He  open  our  understandings,  show  us  our  true 
conditions,  discover  to  us  our  spiritual  wants,  and 
enable  us  to  present  our  petitions  according  to  his 
will,  before  we  can  sensibly  ask  for  the  necessary 
supplies,  or  cry,  Abba,  Father ;  and  for  this  end, 
how  incumbent  it  is  upon  us  silently  to  wait  for 
his  immediate  help  and  direction  ! 

David  saith,  *  Restore  unto  me  the  joy  of  thy 


salvation,  and  uphold  me  with  thy  free  Spirit; 
then  (not  before,)  will  I  teach  transgressors  thy 
ways,  and  sinners  shall  be  converted  unto  thee.' 
(Psal.  li.  12,  13.)    This  shows,  he  placed  his  de- 
pendence upon  the  renewed  influence  of  the  Holy 
!  Spirit,  and  that  he  held  no  former  experiences, 
however  good  in  themselves,  sufficient  qualifica- 
tions for  divine  service  in  the  time  present.  He 
knew,  that  nothing  short  of  a  fresh  supply  from 
the  Fountain  of  living  virtue,  could  properly  en- 
able him  to  preach  to  others ;  and  therefore  prayed, 
'  Open  thou  my  lips,  and  my  mouth  shall  show 
forth  thy  praise.'  (Ibid.  ver.  15.) 

(To  be  continued.) 


How  much  Farmers  Lose  hi/  AUowing  their 
Cows  to  become  Foor. — It  is  the  very  worst  sys- 
tem or  policy  that  a  farmer  can  practise,  to  keep 
his  cows  on  such  a  stinted  supply  of  food  that  they 
will  inevitably  become  poor  and  emaciated,  or  to 
keep  them  on  poor  food  or  on  such  fodder  as  will 
afford  very  little  milk  or  very  little  nourishment 
(o  the  animal.  When  cows  have  been  kept  on 
little  food  until  they  show  every  rib  in  their 
bodies,  and  their  necks  have  fallen  downward  like 
the  neck  of  an  Asiatic  dromedary,  they  cannot  be 
profitable  to  their  owners.  And  why '(  Because 
a  poor  cow  will  not  give  as  rich  milk,  nor  as  much 
of  it,  as  the  same  cow  would  give  were  she  toler- 
ably fat.  Now,  if  the  milk  be  poor,  of  course  a 
much  larger  quantity  of  it  will  be  required  to 
make  a  pound  of  butter  or  a  pound  of  cheese. 
And  if  a  cow  be  poor,  a  large  proportion  of  the 
material  that  would  go  to  make  rich  cream,  were 
the  cow  fleshy,  is  secreted  to  nourish  her  animal 
system.  For  the  reason,  when  we  feed  poor  cows 
with  food  that  has  an  abundance  of  cream  pro- 
ducing material  in  it,  we  often  wonder  why  it  is 
that  the  milk  is  so  poor — white  and  thin — when 
it  ought  to  be  thick,  like  thin  cream,  and  yellow 
as  gold.  On  the  other  hand,  when  we  feed  poor 
fodder  to  cows  that  are  in  good  condition,  the 
milk  will  be  poor,  because  so  much  of  the  material 
that  would  go  to  make  milk,  is  secreted  to  nourish 
the  system  before  it  reaches  the  lacteal  glands. 
Now,  then,  suppose  a  cow  loses,  during  the  fod- 
dering season,  only  one  hundred  pounds  of  flesh 
and  fat.  Very  many  cows  lose  more  than  two 
hundred  pounds  during  that  time.  Every  pound 
of  flesh  and  fat  that  is  lost,  is  equal  to  one  pound 
of  butter  or  two  pounds  of  the  best  cheese.  And 
if  a  cow  is  in  good  healthy  condition — not  as  fat 
as  fat  beef — and  loses  one  hundred  pounds  of  fat, 
as  soon  as  she  receives  a  good  supply  of  food,  she 
will  begin  to  increase  in  flesh  and  fat.  Therefore 
her  system  will  take  up  cream-producing  material 
effough  in  replacing  the  one  hundred  pounds 
which  she  lost,  to  have  made  one  hundred  pounds 
of  good  butter,  or  two  hundred  or  more  pounds  of 
good.chcese.  There  is  no  evading  this  logic,  and 
there  is  no  dodging  those  conclusions.  Common 
sense,  philosophy,  and  experience,  all  wiil  sub- 
stantiate these  considerations.  How  much,  then, 
is  one  hundred  pounds  of  butter  worth  ?  Let  every 
farmer  answer  for  himself.  And  wheu  he  reflects 
on  this  subject,  let  him  remember  that  it  is  a  very 
easy  matter  for  a  cow  to  lose  one  or  more  pounds 
of  flesh  daily,  which  is  worth,  in  cash,-  more  than 
one  pound  of  butter. —  Cor.  Country  Gentleman. 


The  Letter  Killeth. — How  true  is  that  saying, 
"  The  letter  killeth,  but  the  spirit  giveth  life  I" 
Men,  falling  to  work  upon  the  scriptures  in  their 
sinful  state,  with  their  own  reason  and  wisdom 
from  beneath — not  knowing  the  scriptures,  nor 
the  power  of  God  by  the  work  thereof  in  their 
hearts,  have  erred  from  the  truth  themselves,  and 
led  astray  others  also. —  Thomas  Story. 
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What  is  Gold  Lace? — Gold  lace  is  not 
lace.  It  does  not  deserve  this  title,  for  the  gold 
is  applied  as  a  surface  to  silver.  It  is  not  even 
silver  lace,  for  the  silver  is  applied  to  a  founda- 
tion of  silk.  The  silken  threads  for  making  this 
material  are  wound  round  with  gold  wire,  so 
thickly  as  to  conceal  the  silk ;  and  the  making  of 
this  gold  wire  is  one  of  the  most  singular  mechani- 
cal operations  imaginable.  In  the  first  place,  the 
refiner  prepares  a  solid  rod  of  silver  about  an  inch 
in  thickness ;  he  heats  this  rod,  applies  upon  the 
surface  a  sheet  of  gold  leaf,  burnishes  this  down 
applies  another  coating,  burnishes  this  down,  and 
so  on,  until  the  gold  is  about  one-hundredth  part 
the  thickness  of  the  silver.  Then  the  red  is  sub 
jected  to  a  train  of  processes  which  brings  it  down 
to  the  state  of  fine  wire;  it  is  passed  through 
holes  in  a  steel  plate,  lessening  step  by  step  its 
diameter.  The  gold  never  deserts  the  silver,  but 
adheres  closely  to  it,  and  shares  all  its  mutations; 
it  is  one-hundredth  part  the  thickness  of  the  silver 
at  the  beginning,  and  it  maintains  the  same  ratio 
to  the  end.  As  to  the  thinness  to  which  the  gold- 
coated  rod  of  silver  can  be  brought,  depends  on 
the  delicacy  of  human  skill.  But  the  most  re- 
markable example  ever  known  was  by  Dr.  Wallas- 
ton.  This  was  a  solid  gold  wire  without  any  silver 
He  procured  a  small  rod  of  silver,  bored  a  hole 
through  it  from  end  to  end,  and  inserted  in  this 
hole  the  smallest  gold  wire  he  could  procure;  he 
subjected  the  silver  to  the  usual  wire-drawing 
process,  until  he  had  brought  it  to  the  finest  at- 
tainable state — being,  in  fact,  a  silver  wire  as  fine 
as  a  hair,  with  a  gold  wire  in  its  centre.  To 
isolate  this  gold  wire,  he  subjected  it  to  warm 
nitrous  acid,  by  which  the  silver  was  dissolved, 
leaving  a  gold  wire  one-thirty-thousandth  of  an 
inch  in  thickness — perhaps  the  thinnest  round 
wire  that  the  hand  of  man  has  yet  produced.  But 
the  wire,  though  beyond  all  comparison  finer  than 
any  employed  in  manufactures,  does  not  approach 
in  thinness  the  film  of  gold  on  the  surfoce  of  silver 
in  gold  lace.  It  has  been  calculated,  that  the 
gold  on  the  very  finest  silver  wire  for  gold  lace,  is 
not  more  than  one-third  of  one-millionth  of  an 
inch  in  thickness ;  that  is,  not  above  one-tenth 
the  thickness  of  ordinary  gold  leaf. 

 ♦  » 

Solecteil  for  "The  Friena." 

About  the  year  1663  or  1664, 1  went  to  London, 
and  found  some  there  separated  from  that  love  and 
unity,  which  1  formerly  saw  tliem  in;  joining  in 
that  spirit  with  John  Perrot  who  was  newly  come 
from  prison  at  Rome  to  London,  as  it  was  said, 
with  much  seeming  humiliation  and  lowliness  of 
mind.  A  considerable  company  joined  together 
with  him,  where  they  had  me  among  tiiem  for^a 
little  time.  The  tendency  of  that  spirit  was  to 
speak  evil  of  Friends  that  bore  the  burden  and 
heat  of  the  day,  and  so  cry  out  against  Friends  as 
dead  and  formal.  They  expected  a  more  glorious 
dispensation  than  had  been  yet  known  among 
Friends;  and  they  kept  on  their  hats  in  time  of 
prayer.  I  was  but  a  little  while  among  tlicm  till 
a  vail  of  darkness  came  over  me,  and  under  tliat 
vail,  I  came  to  have  a  light  esteem  for  my  dear 
and  ancient  friend  George  Fox,  and  some  others, 
who  had  been  near  and  dear  to  n;c.  ]>ut  it  pleased 
the  Lord  to  rend  tliat  vail  of  darkness,  and  cause 
the  light  of  Ili.'^  countenance  to  shine  again  upon 
mc ;  whereby  1  came  to  see  the  doleful  place  1 
was  led  into,  by  a  spirit  that  tended  to  nothing 
else  but  sclf-cxaltation,  and  (under  a  pretence  of 
humility  and  self-denial)  breach  of  that  unity, 
love,  and  fellowship,  that  formerly  we  had  togetlicr, 
and  the  good  esteem  we  had  one  of  another  in  tlic 
Lord.  Cliildren  we  arc  of  one  Father,  esteeming 
one  another  above  ourselves  in  the  liord.  There 


was  no  jar  or  contention  among  us  then,  but  all 
dwelt  together  in  love  and  unity,  and  in  the  fel- 
lowship of  that  blessed  gospel  of  peace,  life  and 
salvation. 

I  was  but  a  little  time  at  home,  ere  John 
Whitehouse,  a  follower  of  John  Perrot,  came  and 
had  a  meeting  at  my  house  at  Welch-Pool.  J 
happened  not  to  be  at  the  beginning  of  the  meet 
ing,  but  came  before  it  was  concluded,  and  found 
that  he  had  sown  an  evil  seed,  and  that  some  of 
our  Friends  had  received  it ;  who  soon  after 
joined  with  that  corrupt  spirit,  which  led  them 
to  have  a  light  esteem  of  their  brethren,  which 
was  a  great  exercise  to  many  honest  Friends,  and 
especially  to  my  wife  and  me;  and  we  were  ready 
to  say,  hath  the  Lord  sent  us  here,  to  be  instru- 
mental for  the  gathering  of  a  people  in  this  coun 
try,  and  hath  he  suffered  the  enemy  to  scatter 
them  in  their  imaginations.  But  some  time 
after,  the  Lord  satisfied  me,  that  those  who  were 
simple-hearted  among  them,  should  be  restored 
again  into  a  more  settled  condition  than  they  had 
formerly  known ;  and  I  believed  in  the  word  of 
the  Lord.  And  in  time  the  Lord  broke  in  among 
them,  and  opened  the  understandings  of  some  of 
them,  and  tliey  began  to  reason  among  themselves, 
and  saw  that  they  were  in  darkness  ;  so  that  most 
of  them  were  restored  again  into  tlieir  first  love, 
and  lived  and  died  faithiul  to  Truth,  except  Cad- 
walader  Edwards,  who  continued  in  stubbornness 
and  hardness  of  heart,  and  endeavoured  to  hurt 
such  who  were  simple-hearted.  I  was  moved  to 
give  forth  a  paper  against  him  and  all  his  vain 
imaginations.  The  following  paper  was  likewise 
sent  to  him  from  Friends : 

"  We  whose  names  are  here  under-written,  are 
those  that  thou  hast  been  seeking  to  insinuate 
thy  corrupt  principles  into;  and  also  are  those 
that  testify  against  that  seducing  spirit  that  thou 
art  gone  into  :  and  most  of  us  do  know  the  terror 
and  judgment  of  the  Lord,  for  receiving  that 
spirit;  and  we  do  exhort  all,  that  they  touch  not, 
nor  taste  of  it,  lest  they  be  separated  from  the 
Lord  and  his  people,  and  so  come  under  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Lord,  as  we  have  done;  and  we  have 
all  seen  the  hurtful  efl"ccts  of  that  spirit,  and  in 
the  fear  of  the  Lord  we  do  deny  the  same,  and 
them  that  be  joined  to  it."  ****** 
1668.  This  being  read  in  our  monthly  meet- 
ing for  worship,  the  Lord  was  pleasea  to  afford  us 
his  sweet  presence,  and  his  power  melted,  ten- 
dered and  mollified  our  hearts,  and  caused  us  to 
praise  the  Lord,  for  his  great  goodness  and  mercy 
to  us,  in  bringing  us  out  of  that  darkness  that 
came  over  us,  by  giving  heed  unto  the  seducing 
spirit  of  John  Perrot,  John  Whitehouse,  and 
Cadwaladcr  Edwards.  And  now  the  Lord  having 
restored  us  again,  we  did  praise  his  holy  name  for 
the  same ;  and  Friends  were  careful  afterwards  of 
receiving  any  spirit  that  might  tend  to  the  breach 
of  love  and  unity  among  uh.  Many  other  Friends 
brought  in  their  testimonies  against  that  spirit; 
amongst  the  rest,  one  came  from  our  friend 
Thomas  Ellis,  who  had  been  particularly  warned 
by  mc,  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  not  to  touch  or 
meddle  with  the  spirit,  thougli  it  came  with  much 
seeming  humility,  lest  he  should  sufTor  thereby; 
which  he  did,  to  his  great  sorrow,  as  he  set  out 
in  his  paper,  and  said.  This  have  I  suifered  for 
my  mongrel  moderation  :  but  blessed  be  the  Lord, 
he  was  sweetly  restored  again  to  his  former  love 
and  integrity,  to  the  great  coujforL  of  himself  and 
brethren. — Life  of  R.  Davies. 


Selected. 

"TDK  GRKAT  STONE  FACE" 

OF  THE  WHITE  MOUNTAINS. 

The  following  lines  were  written  bj  a  member  of  the 
Philadelphia  Bar.  Those  who  have  visited  the  Pfofile 
House  in  the  Franconia  branch  of  the  White  Mountaios. 
will  best  appreciate  the  beauty  of  this  poetry. 

What  art  thou,  looking  from  thy  proud  abode 
Above  the  pigmies  of  this  nether  world, 
That  thus,  pwhaps,  immovable  bast  stood 
Before  the  Deluge  its  wild  waters  whirled, 
And  whelmed  the  guilty  earth  beneath  its  flood  ? 

Art  thou  the  stony  Archetype  of  man? 
Primeval  pattern  of  the  human  face, 
Sculptured  by  God's  own  hand,  ere  yet  began 
To  breathe  the  Adam  of  our  fallen  race, 
Or  living  thing  upon  its  surface  ran  ? 

Or  art  thou  but  some  giant-Manitou, 
Which  the  red  Indian,  ignorant,  adored, 
Whose  voice  he  heard  in  every  wind  thnt  blew 
In  softest  whisper,  or  in  tempest  roared  ? 
Wast  thou  the  only  God  he  ever  knew  ? 

Hast  thou  slow  risen  from  the  ocean  bed 
In  the  vast  cycles  of  Geology  ? 
Or  was  thy  mass,  like  wax  or  molten  lead. 
Stamped,  thus  with  human  features  instantly? 
Or  in  what  Titan  mould  was  cast  thy  head  ? 

Or  art  thou  but  the  freak  of  chance  alone, 

Which  thus  has  carved  upon  the  mountain-side 

Thnt  bust  majestic  on  its  granite  throne, 

As  if  forever  it  were  petrified, 

And  no  decay  nor  change  could  e'er  be  known  ? 

Or  is  thy  form  a  phantasm  of  the  mind, 

With  which  that  rocky  pile  but  cheats  the  eye, 

That  vanishes,  like  mist,  before  the  wind, 

Or  melting  shapes  in  clouds,  as  we  draw  nigh, 

And  leaves  no  semblance  of  itself  behind  ? 

Whate'er  thou  art,  thine  age  is  but  a  span, 
Compared  with  the  duration  of  the  Just; 
The  last — the  crowning  work  of  God's  great  plan — 
Shall  live,  when  thou  art  crumbling  into  dust — 
The  soul  immortal  of  the  dying  man. 
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When  that  mind  whicli  is  in  Jesus  has  the 
dominion,  then  all  sclfi.shncss,  and  every  other 
contrariety,  arc  cast  out,  and  the  way  of  the  cross 
becomes  easy. 


Insects  of  Ceylon, 
Spiders. — With  a  few  striking  exceptions,  the 
true  spiders  of  Ceylon  resemble  in  oeconomy  and 
appearance  those  we  are  accustomed  to  see  at 
home.  Those  that  live  in  the  woods  select  with 
singular  sagacity  the  bridle-paths  and  narrow 
passages  for  expanding  their  nets;  no  doubt  per- 
ceiving that  the  larger  insects  frequent  these  open 
ings  for  facility  of  movement  through  the  jungle; 
and  that  the  smaller  ones  are  carried  towards  theia 
by  the  currents  of  air.  These  nets  are  stretched 
across  the  path  from  four  to  eight  feet  above  the 
ground,  hung  from  projecting  shoots,  and  attached, 
if  possible,  to  thorny  shrubs;  and  sometimes  ex- 
hibit the  most  remarkable  scenes  of  carnage  and 
destruction.  I  have  taken  down  a  ball  as  large 
as  a  man's  head,  consisting  of  successive  layers 
rolled  together,  in  the  heart  of  which  was  the  den 
of  the  family,  whilst  the  envelope  was  formed, 
sheet  after  sheet,  by  coils  of  the  old  web,  filledi 
with  the  wings  and  limbs  of  insects  of  all  descrip- 
tions, from  the  largest  motlis  and  butterflies  to 
mosquitoes  and  minute  coleoptera.  Each  la^'cr 
appeared  to  have  been  originally  suspended  across 
the  passage  to  intercept  the  expected  proy;  and, 
as  it  became  surcharged  with  carcasses,  it  was 
loosened,  tossed  over  by  the  wind,  or  its  own 
weight,  and  wrapped  round  the  nucleus  in  the 
centre,  the  spider  replacing  it  by  a  fresh  sheet,  to 
be  in  turn  detached  and  added  to  the  mass  within. 

Some  of  the  spider  cords  carried  horizontally 
from  tree  to  tree,  at  a  considerable  height  from 
the  ground,  are  so  strong  as  to  cause  a  painful 
check  across  the  face  when  moving  quickly  against 
them;  and  more  than  once  in  riding  I  have  had  fiiit 
my  hat  lifted  off  my  head  by  a  single  thread. 
The  Ml/gale  Fasciata  is  eluggish  in  its  habits,  (em 
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ts  colour  is  a  gloomy  brown,  and  its  limbs,  ■when 
iixpanded,  stretch  over  an  area  of  six  or  eight 
nches  in  diameter  !  By  day  it  remains  concealed 
n  its  den,  whence  it  issues  at  night  to  feed  on 
arvae  and  worms. 

Ticks. — Ticks  are  to  be  classed  among  the  in- 
olerable  nuisances  to  the  Ceylon  traveller.  They 
ive  in  immense  numbers  in  the  jungle,  and  at- 
aching  themselves  to  the  plants  by  the  two  fore- 
egs,  lie  in  wait  to  catch  at  unwary  animals  as 
bey  pass.  A  shower  of  these  diminutive  vermin 
yill  sometimes  drop  from  a  branch,  if  unluckily 
haken,  and  disperse  themselves  over  the  body. 
Phey  burrow,  with  their  heads  pressed  as  far  as 
)racticable  under  the  skin,  causing  a  sensation  of 
marting,  as  if  particles  of  red  hot  sand  had  been 
cattered  over  the  flesh.  If  torn  from  their  hold, 
he  suckers  remain  behind  and  form  an  ulcer. 
Hie  only  safe  expedient  is  to  tolerate  the  agony 
f  their  penetration  till  a  drop  of  coconut  oil  or 
he  juice  of  a  lime  can  be  applied,  when  these 
ttle  furies  drop  off  without  further  ill  conse- 
uences. 

I  have  always  observed  in  the  gambols  of  the 
'ardah  dogs,  that  they  invariably  commence  their 
ttentions  by  mutually  gnawing  each  other's  ears 
nd  necks,  as  if  in  pursuit  of  ticks  from  places 
rom  which  each  is  unable  to  expel  them  for  him- 
elf.  Horses  have  a  similar  instinct ;  and  when 
hey  meet,  they  apply  their  teeth  to  the  roots  of 
he  ears  of  their  companions,  to  the  neck  and  the 
rown  of  the  head.  The  buffaloes  and  oxen  are 
elieved  of  ticks  by  the  crows  which  rest  on  their 
acks  as  they  browse,  and  free  them  from  these 
ests.  In  the  low  country  the  same  acceptable 
ffiice  is  performed  by  the  "cattle-keeper  heron," 
Ardea  bubulcus,)  which  is  sure  to  be  found  in 
ttendance  on  tllem  while  grazing  j  and  the  ani- 
lals  seem  to  know  their  benefactors,  and  stand 
uietly,  while  the  birds  peck  their  tormentors  from 
heir  flanks. 

Myriajiods. — The  certainty  with  which  an  acei- 
ental  pressure  or  unguarded  touch  is  resented 
nd  retorted  by  a  bite,  makes  the  centipede,  when 
;  has  taken  up  its  temporary  abode  within  a  sleeve 
r  the  fold  of  a  dress,  by  far  the  most  unwelcome 
f  all  the  Singhalese  assailants.  The  great  size,  too, 
little  short  of  a  foot  in  length,)  to  which  it  some- 
imes  attains,  renders  it  formidable;  and  apart 
rom  the  apprehension  of  unpleasant  consequences 
rom  a  wound,  one  shudders  at  the  bare  idea  of 
uch  hideous  creatures  crawling  over  the  skin, 
eneath  the  innermost  folds  of  one's  garments. 

Land  Leeches. — They  are  not  frequent  in  the 
lains,  which  are  too  hot  and  dry  for  them  ;  but 
mongst  the  rank  vegetation  in  the  lower  ranges 
f  the  hill  country,  which  is  kept  damp  by  frequent 
howers,  they  are  found  in  tormenting  profu- 
ion.  They  are  terrestrial,  never  visiting  ponds 
streams.  In  size  they  are  about  an  inch  in 
angth,  and  as  fine  as  a  common  knitting  needle; 
ut  capable  of  distension  till  they  equal  a  quill  in 
hickness,  and  attain  a  length  of  nearly  two  inches, 
^heir  structure  is  so  flexible  that  they  can  in- 
inuate  themselves  through  the  meslies  of  the 
nest  stocking,  not  only  seizing  on  the  feet  and 
nkles,  but  ascending  to  the  back  and  throat,  and 
istening  on  the  teuderest  parts  of  the  body.  In 
[loving,  the  land  leeches  have  the  power  of  plant- 
ag  one  extremity  on  the  earth  and  raising  the 
ther  perpendicularly  to  watch  for  their  victim, 
uch  is  their  vigilance  and  instinct,  that  on  the 
!pproach  of  a  passer-by  to  a  spot  which  they  in- 
st,  they  may  be  seen  among  the  grass  and  fallen 
javes  on  the  edge  of  a  native  .path,  poised  erect, 
nd  preparing  for  their  attack  on  man  and  horse. 
)a  descrying  their  prey,  they  advance  rapidly  by 
emieircular  strides,  fixing  one  end  firmly  and 


arching  the  other  forwards  till  by  successive  ad- 
vances they  can  lay  hold  of  the  traveller's  foot. 
In  these  encounters  the  individuals  in  the  rear  of 
a  party  of  travellers  in  the  jungle  invariably  fare 
worst,  as  the  leeches,  once  warned  of  their  ap- 
proach, congregate  with  singular  celerity.  Horses 
are  driven  wild  by  them,  and  stamp  the  ground 
in  fury  to  shake  them  from  their  fetlocks,  to  which 
they  hang  in  bloody  tassels.  The  bare  legs  of  the 
palankin  bearers  and  coolies  are  a  favourite  resort ; 
and,  their  hands  being  too  much  engaged  to  be 
spared  to  pull  them  off,  the  leeches  hang  like 
bunches  of  grapes  round  their  ancles;  and  I  have 
seen  the  blood  literally  flowing  over  the  edge  of  a 
European's  shoe  from  their  innumerable  bites. — 
Tennenis  Ceylon. 

For  "The  Friend." 

Review  of  the  Weather  for  Fifth  month,  1864. 

During  the  past  month  thirteen  days  were  clear, 
four  were  cloudy  without  storms,  and  rain  fell 
during  some  part  of  the  remaining  fourteen  days, 
on  one  of  which  (the  20th)  it  rained  all  day,  and 
until  some  time  in  the  morning  of  the  27th,  during 
which  time  3.91  inches  of  rain  fell,  being  the 
greatest  quantity  that  has  fallen  at  any  one  time 
since  these  records  were  commenced  in  the  Ninth 
month,  1802.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  9th  there 
was  a  heavy  thunder  storm  accompanied  by  hail 
in  some  places  in  this  vicinity ;  at  West  Chester, 
in  Chester  county,  the  hail  was  reported  to  have 
been  as  large  as  hickory  nuts,  and  considerable 
damage  was  done  by  it  to  the  glass  of  green- 
houses, skylights,  &c.  The  highest  temperature 
during  the  month  was  82°  at  noon  on  the  10th; 
the  lowest  was  43?  on  the  morning  of  the  3d  ;  the 
average  temperature  was  G5|°;  the  amount  of  rain 
was  7.13  inches.  J. 

Middletown,  Delaware  Co.,  Pa., 

Sixth  monih  1st,  1864. 
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Circumstances  of  the  Weather 
for  Fiftli  Montli,  1864. 


Clou.iy. 
Clear,  rain. 
Do. 
Clear. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Clear,  thniifler  storm. 
Cle.ir. 
■Clear,  rain. 

Cloudy. 
Cloudy,  rain. 
Bain,  sliowcrs. 
Cloudy,  raiu. 
Do. 
Cloudy. 
Clear,  rain. 
Cloudy,  rain. 
Clear. 
Do. 

Kain,  cloudy. 
Clear. 
Cloudy. 
Cloudy,  shower. 
Kain. 
Bain,  cloudy. 
Clear. 
Do. 
Do. 


Table  showing  the  comparative  temperature  and  amount  of 
rain  in  the  Fifth  months  of  1863  and  18C4:. 

1863.  1864. 

Highest  temperature  in  the  Eifth 

month,       .       .       .88°  82° 

Lowest,       do.        do.        do.     42°  43° 

Mean,         do.        do.        do.  — 

Amount  of  rain  in  inches.  Fifth 

month,       .       .       .  5.50  7.13 
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There  is  no  other  way  to  obtain  peace  of  mind, 
than  by  standing  in  our  own  place,  and  doing 
what  may  be  required. 


For  «  The  Friend." 

Extracts  from  the  Writings  of  William  DelL 

(Concluded  from  page  319.) 

"Now  the  outward  instrument  of  Christ's,  or 
Spirit-baptism,  is  not  material  water,  but  the 
word,  as  Christ  shows,  3Iatt.  xxviii.,  where  he 
saitli.  Teach  and  baptize,  showing  that  teach- 
ing the  word  is  the  outward  means  of  baptizing 
with  the  Spirit.  And  again,  John  xvii.,  'Now 
are  you  clean  through  the  word,  (not  which  Moses, 
but)  which  I  liave  spoken  unto  you,  (and  there- 
fore is  the  gospel  called  the  ministration  of  the 
Spirit,  because  it  proceeds  from  the  Spirit,  and 
communicates  the  Spirit ;  and  Christ  baptizes 
with  the  Spirit  through  the  ministration  of  the 
Spirit,  which  is  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,)  and 
Eph.  V.  20  ;  Christ  gave  himself  for  his  church, 
that  he  might  sanctify  and  cleanse  it™  Xourjoj  rov 
K5aroj  e;/ si/'<"''!  with  the  Washing  of  water  by  the 
word;  that  is,  Christ  cleanses  his  church  by  such  a 
washing  of  water,  as  is  brought  about  by  the  word ; 
and  tlie  water  with  which  the  word  washes  is  the 
Spirit,  for  by  the  word  the  Sjjirit  is  given,  and 
the  word  cleanses  by  the  Spirit,  and  the  Spii'it  by 
the  word  :  and  therefore  it  is  also  said,  1  Cor.  vii. 
1,  '  Having  these  promi«es,  let  us  cleanse  our- 
selves from  all  filthiucss  of  flesh  and  spirit.'" 

"Christ's  baptism  translates  us  into  a  new 
world  :  Except  a  man  lie  born  of  that  water, 
which  is  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  God  :  No  man  can  possibly  enter  into 
the  church  of  the  New  Testament,  which  is  the 
kingdom  of  God,  but  through  the  baptism  of  the 
Spirit;  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit  makes  a  new 
creature,  and  this  new  creature  enters  into  a  new 
world,  which  is  the  New  Jeru.«alem,  that  comes 
down  from  God  out  of  heaven." 

"  This  baptism  of  the  Spirit  gives  a  new  nature, 
and  this  nature  is  a  divine  nature,  or  the  nature 
of  God ;  aud  hence  it  is  said,  except  a  man  be  born 
of  water  and  the  Spirit;  so  that  the  baptism  of 
the  Spirit  makes  us  spirit,  and  through  the  bap- 
tism of  the  Spirit,  we  becume  that  which  the 
spirit  itself  is  :  Aud  so  the  trae  foundation  of 
Christianity  begins  from  faith  and  the  new  creature, 
and  not  from  water-washing." 

"  Spirit-baptism  makes  all  those  one  with  Christ 
the  Head,  who  partake  of  it.  Gal.  iii.  27.  'As 
many  as  have  been  baptized  into  Christ,  have  put 
on  Christ;'  so  that  by  the  true  baptism  of  the  New 
Testament,  we  do  actually  put  on  Christ,  and  are 
made  one  with  Christ :  and  this  is  not  done  by  any 
water-washing,  but  by  the  Spirit;  for  through  the 
gift  of  the  Spirit  only  are  we  made  one  flesh  with 
Christ;  yea,  through  this  we  necessarily  become 
one  spirit  with  him  too  ;  as  it  is  said,  '  He  that  is 
joined  unto  the  Lord  is  one  spirit;'  so  that  not 
through  water  but  Spirit-baptism,  do  we  put  on 
Christ,  the  Spirit  carrying  us  into  Christ,  aod 
bringing  Cliri.st  into  us,  aud  being  one  and  the 
same  spirit  in  both  ;  aud  this  is  truly  to  be  bap- 
tized into  Christ." 

"  Spirit-baptism  makes  us  partakers  of  his  resur 
rection  as  well  as  of  his  death;  yea,  therefore  do 
we  die  with  hiin,  that  we  may  live  a  better  life. 
Rom.  vi.  4.  '  Thei"efore  we  are  buried  with  hiiu 
by  baptism  (that  is  Spirit-baptism)  into  death; 
that  like  as  Christ  was  raised  up  from  the  dead  by 
the  glory  of  the  Father,  so  should  we  also  live  in 
newness  of  life;  for  if  we  have  been  planted 
together  in  the  likeness  of  his  death,  we  shall  be 
also  in  the  likeness  of  his  resurrection.  Where 
you  see,  that  the  same  baptism  of  the  Spirit  that 
makes  us  die  with  Christ,  doth  also  quicken  us 
into  his  resurrection,  and  deprives  us  of  our  own 
life;  not  that  we  may  remain  dead,  but  that  it 
may  communicate  to  us  a  better  life  than  our  own, 
even  the  life  of  Christ  himself ;  that  we  who  are 
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uieD,  may  live  the  very  life  of  the  Son  of  God  iu 
our  own  souls  and  bodies,  and  may  be  quickened 
with  him,  and  raised  up  with  him,  and  set  in 
heavenly  places  in  him. 

"As  Spirit-baptism  makes  us  one  with  Christ, 
the  Uead,  so  with  the  church,  the  body,  1  Cor. 
xii.  13  :  '  For  by  one  spirit  are  we  all  baptized 
into  one  body,  whether  wc  be  Jews  or  Gentiles, 
whether  we  be  bond  or  free,  and  liave  been  all 
made  to  drink  into  one  spirit:'  so  that,  by  drink- 
ing into  one  spirit  with  the  church,  we  become 
one  body  with  it,  and  no  othei'ways :  I  say,  not 
by  being  dipped  into  the  same  water,  but  by  receiv- 
ing the  same  Spirit,  do  we  become  one  body  with 
the  church  ;  and  it  is  not  the  being  of  one  judg- 
ment, or  opinion,  or  form  or  the  like,  that  makes 
men  one  true  church  or  body  of  Christ ;  but  the 
being  of  one  Spirit ;  and  none  are  of  that  church, 
which  is  the  body  of  Christ,  but  those  who  are 
baptized  with  that  one  spirit  of  Christ." 

"And  thus,  in  all  these  particulars,  you  see  the 
infinite  excellency  and  glory  of  the  Spirit-baptism, 
above  water-baptism  :  and  this  only  is  sufficient  in 
the  days  of  tiie  gospel,  as  being  the  true  and 
proper  baptism  of  the  New  Testament :  For  as 
Christ  himself  only,  is  sufficient  to  the  faithful 
without  John,  though  John  were  of  use  in  his 
season,  to  point  out  Christ;  so  the  baptism  of 
Christ  only,  is  sufficient  to  the  faithful,  without 
the  baptism  of  John  ^  *  *  *  and  the  Baptist  him- 
self was  of  this  judgment,  who  said  to  Christ,  'I 
have  need  to  be  baptized  of  thee  ;'  which  he  means 
not  of  water-baptism  (for  so  Christ  himself,  as  you 
have  heard,  did  not  baptize)  but  of  the  baptism  of 
the  Spirit ;  and  so  the  Baptist  himself,  who  was 
never  baptized  with  water,  neither  by  Christ  nor  the 
Apostles,  nor  any  body  else,  yet  was  baptized  with 
the  Spirit;  and  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit  was  suf- 
ficient for  the  baptist,  without  any  water-baptism ; 
and  so  Christ's  Spirit-baptism  by  the  word  is  suffi- 
cient for  all  the  faithful  now,  without  John's 
water-baptism  ;  for  he  that  is  truly  washed  from 
all  filthiness  of  flesh  and  spirit,  and  hath  the  Holy 
Ghost  in  him  to  renew  his  nature,  and  to  conform 
him  exactly  to  Christ's  own  image,  and  to  work 
him,  iu  this  present  woi'ld,  into  the  true  simili- 
tude of  heaven,  and  to  be  in  him  a  fountain  of 
water,  springing  up  unto  everlasting  life,  what 
need  hath  he  of  cold  material  water  to  be  poured 
on  his  body,  under  the  pretence  of  any  sign  what- 
ever, either  of  Moses  or  John,  whereas  he  hath 
the  truth,  substance,  and  heavenly  thing  itself? 

"Now  this,  it  may  be,  may  seem  strange  and 
dangerous  to  some  of  low,  and  fleshly,  and  custo- 
mary religion,  but  let  all  such,  if  it  be  possible, 
consider,  that  when  the  substance  cornea,  the 
shadow  is  at  an  end ;  and  the  ceremony  when  the 
truth  comes ;  and  the  creature  when  God  comes  ; 
and  if  they  understand  not  this  for  the  present, 
I  hope  they  may  understand  it  afterwards  ;  for  we 
speak  not  at  uncertainties  in  this  point;  what  we 
Iiave  in  some  measure  seen  and  felt  and  handled, 
of  the  good  word  of  lil'e,  that  we  deliver  to  you, 
tliat  ye  may  have  fellowship  with  us;  'and  truly, 
our  fellowship  is  with  the  Father,  and  his  Sou 
Jesus  (Mirist,'  througii  the  Spirit." 

]u  closing  our  extracts  from  William  Dell's 
writings,  w^e  can  scarcely  fail  to  have  been  im- 
pressed with  the  cimsisteucy  and  clearness  of  his 
views  upon  many  important  points  of  christian 
doctrine,  and  their  general  harmony  with  those 
adopted  by  our  early  Friemls.  indeed,  the  re 
jeclion  of  a  ceremonial  worship,  would  seem  to 
follow  as  a  natural  conse(|uonce  in  the  religious 
faith  of  every  soul  which  has  been  led  to  receive 
the  (lospel  in  it,s  primitive  simplicity,  unencum- 
bered from  the  inventions  and  traditions  of  men. 
.  And  these  come  to  regard  this  very  simplicity  as 
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among  the  chief  glories  of  the  new  dispensation, 
whereby  its  great  truths  are  brought  to  the  level 
of  the  lowliest  scholar  in  the  school  of  Christ. 
Here  the  "  wisdom  of  the  wise"  according  to  this 
world,  is  destroyed,  and  the  "  understanding  of 
the  prudent"  brought  to  nought,  while  the  Lord 
alone  is  exalted  in  the  heart.  Thus,  the  life  and 
substance  of  vital  religion  is  reached,  for  we  have 
seen  that  the  types  and  shadows  of  the  Jewish 
ritual  did  but  point  unto  "  good  things  to  come," 
whereof  it  has  pleased  the  God  of  our  lives  that 
we  should  be  partakers. 

"  The  hour  cometli,  and  now  is,"  was  the  decla- 
ration of  the  blessed  Saviour  himself,  "  when  the 
true  worshippers  shall  worship  the  Father  in 
spirit  and  in  truth ;  for  the  Father  seeketh  such 
to  worship  him."  In  these  few  comprehensive 
words  is  set  forth  the  spiritual  nature  of  the  new 
Dispensation,  wherein  the  temple  of  the  Lord  is 
no  longer  to  be  found  at  Samaria  or  Jerusalem, 
but  in  the  regenerate  heart;  and  acceptable  wor- 
ship is  to  be  performed  there,  in  "newness  of 
spirit,  and  not  in  the  oldness  of  the  letter."  We 
are  by  nature  prone  to  look  outwardly  for  help, 
and  thus  it  is,  that  the  great  mass  of  professors 
of  the  Christian  name,  are  still  to  be  found  as  in 
the  outer  court,  clinging  to  the  forms  and  figui'es 
of  the  old  covenant,  which  have  been  annulled  by 
the  coming  of  their  great  antitype,  but  whom  we 
should  remember  blotted  out  "the  hand-writing 
of  ordinances  that  was  against  us,  which  was  con- 
trary to  us,  and  took  it  out  of  the  way,  nailing  it 
to  his  cross."  Neither  let  us  forget  that  the  king- 
dom of  God,  cometh  not  "  with  observation,  for 
behold,"  saith  the  Saviour  of  jnen,  "  the  king- 
dom of  God  is  within  you." 

In  thus  receiving  this  leading  doctrine  of  the 
New  Testament,  as  it  was  taught  by  our  Holy 
Head  himself,  we  shall  not  undervalue  those  pre- 
cious privileges  which  He  has  purchased  for  us  by 
his  own  sufferings,  while  in  the  prepared  body, 
but  will  ever  recognize  him  in  his  various  offices 
of  our  holy  Pattern,  our  Redeemer  from  sin,  and 
the  one  Mediator  between  God  and  man.  In  the 
Comforter  and  Teacher  of  his  people,  we  shall 
feel  fulfilled  in  our  own  experience,  his  gracious 
promise,  "  I  will  pray  the  Father,  and  he  shall 
give  you  another  comforter,  that  he  may  abide 
with  you  forever,  even  the  Spirit  of  Truth." 
"  Howbeit,  when  he,  the  Spirit  of  Truth  is  come, 
he  will  guide  you  into  all  truth."  And  thus, 
as  we  receive  'him  in  the  way  of  his  coming, 
we  know  him  to  be  not  only  "the  author,"  but 
the  "  finisher  of  our  faith."  We  can  no  longer 
rest  in  outward  ordinances,  while  longing  after 
the  inward  communion  with  Him,  whom  our  souls 
love  above  all  things,  and  who  has  declared,  "  Be- 
hold, I  stand  at  the  door  and  knock  :  If  any  man 
hear  my  voice,  and  open  the  door,  I  will  come 
in  to  him,  and  will  sup  with  him,  and  he  with 
me."  Here  we  come  to  feel  the  absolute  necessity 
for  the  "  washing  of  regeneration  and  renewing 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  in  order  to  prepare  and  purify 
our  hearts  for  the  heavenly  Guest;  and  here  all 
forms,  however  good,  are  lost  in  the  living  sub- 
stance, and  nothing  satisfies  our  best  desires  but 
a  sense  of  His  good  presence,  who  is  our  all  in 
all.  Here,  too,  we  come  to  apprehend  the  true 
nature,  and  otherwise  hidden  mystery  of  this 
last,  and  most  glorious  dispensation  to  fallen  man, 
and  to  be  made  indeed  partakers  of  the  "fulness 
of  the  blessing  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ." 

Tlidess  holiness  unto  the  Lord  is  inscribed  on 
all  the  vessels  in  his  house,  a  profession  of  him 
will  not  avail  iu  the  day  in  which  the  Lord  shall 
jmakc  inquisition  for  blood,  and  search  Jerusalem 
I  with  lighted  candles. 
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The  Horse.  .  f. 

la 

ITS  ORIGIN,  HISTORY,  USKPULNESS,  ETC. 

To  man,  whether  as  a  civilized  being  or  as  jl); 
barbarian,  no  animal  is  more  useful  than  tl^  jti 
horse.  He  is  known  to  most  nations  as  one  (  ili 
the  most  noble,  beautiful  and  submissive  aniuia  )(l 
that  live  under  the  dominions  of  man.  As  an  ii  0 
telligent  animal,  he  ranks  next  to  the  dog,  th:  |» 
other  companion  and  friend  of  man.  )(1 

In  gracefulness  of  form  and  dignity  of  carriagi  # 
he  is  superior  to  almost  every  other  quadruped  » 
he  is  li%'ely  and  high  spirited,  yet  gentle  an  • 
tractable ;  keen  and  ardent  in  his  exertions,  yt  ja 
firm  and  persevering.  The  horse  is  equally  grate  I* 
ful  for  all  the  various  purposes  in  which  man  ha  lis 
employed  him.  This  spirited  and  haughty  ani  «. 
mal,  shares  with  man  the  fatigues  and  the  glor  «» 
of  the  combat.  Equally  intrepid  as  his  mastei  r 
the  horse  sees  the  danger  and  braves  it ;  inspirei  lit 
at  the  clash  of  arms  he  loves  it,  he  seeks  it,  anc  ml 
is  animated  with  the  same  ardor.  He  become  k 
as  much  excited  as  his  master  in  the  race ;  an(  J« 
rejoices  in  the  chase.  He  is  all  fire,  but  equall;i  lli 
tractable  as  courageous,  does  not  give  way  to  hij  |« 
impetuosity,  and  knows  how  to  check  his  inclina  mi 
tions;  he  not  only  submits  to  the  arm  whicl  ik 
guides  him,  but  even  seems  to  consult  the*  desire  k 
of  his  rider,  and  always  obedient  to  the  impres  in 
sions  which  he  receives  from  him,  presses  on  mi 
moves  gently,  or  stops,  or  only  acts  as  his  ride  fe 
pleases.  The  horse  is  equally  qualified  for  all  th'  k 
various  purposes  in  which  man  has  employed  him  ni 
he  works  steadily,  and  patiently  in  the  loade(  to 
wagon,  at  the  plow  or  maeliine.  m 

The  history  of  an  animal  so  beneficial  and  si  ji 
much  admired,  must  necessarily  ■fce  extremely  in  ' 
teresting,  yet  little  is  known  of  its  early  existence  k 
Like  the  other  tame  animals  the  horse  was,  ni  » 
doubt,  originally  wild,  but  his  domestication  hap  p 
pened  at  so  early  a  period  as  to  leave  no  record  0  i 
the  event,  and  it  is  now  impossible  to  ascertain  lit 
with  any  certainty,  in  what  country  he  originated  tm 
Wild  horses,  it  is  true,  are  found  in  various  parti  ilt 
of  the  world,  but  in  most  cases  it  is  impossibL  ik 
to  say  whether  they  are  the  remains  of  an  an  m 
cient  stock,  or  are  derived  from  the  domesticate! 
animal ;  though  of  those  found  on  this  continent  ik 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that  they  were  originall;  Ai 
introduced  by  the  Spaniards.  Arabia  is  generall;  Iid 
claimed  as  the  original  native  locality  of  this  ani  |i 
mal,  and  as  the  only  source  from  which  he  is  ti  Ij 
be  derived  in  the  requisite  perfection  for  thi  tii 
highest  improvement  of  his  race.  Taking  int(  k 
consideration  then,  his  usefulness,  his  attractiv*  ioi 
appearance,  and  his  intelligence,  what  is  knowi  co 
of  his  history  cannot  prove  unacceptable.  ri' 

The  earliest  records  we  have  of  the  horse  tract  of 
him  to  Kgypt,  whence  he  gradually  found  his  wa;  fa 
to  Asia  and  Persia,  and  the  provinces  which  wen  fo 
colonized  from  Egypt.  Egypt  isnotnowabreedin|  bo 
country,  and  does  not  appear  to  possess  those  quali  ci 
tics  which  could  ever  have  constituted  it  one  t;i 
Without,  however,  entering  into  the  qucstioi  m 
whether  the  horse  was  primarily  the  inhabitan  u; 
of  some  particular  region  whence  other  parts  wer  ci 
gradually  supplied  or  whether  it  was  common  fc  ic 
many  countries  but  dilfering  in  each,  we  hav 
stated  it  to  be  probable  that  the  horses  of  Egypt}  In 
the  earliest  on  record,  were  derived  from  th'  it 
neighbouring  and  interior  parts  of  Africa.  tl 

In  order,  therefore,  to  ascertain  the  special  land  H 
says  Jennisou,  "which  can  claim  the  proud  hon  ol 
our  of  being  the  parent  country,  the  birth  placi  tl 
of  this  noble  animal,  recourse  must  be  had  pri  bi 
marily  to  the  pages  of  scripture,  as  being  thi  ii 
most  ancient  and  best  authenticated  of  all  exist  H 
log  histories.    By  reference  to  those  pages  w 
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dd  that  although  the  ass  was  in  early  use  among 
Ihe  children  of  Israel  after  the  commencement  of 
heir  dwelling  in  Egypt,  strong  evidence  ex- 
sts  for  the  belief  that  he  was  not  brought  into 
"  ubjection,  even  in  that  country,  until  after  their 
'li  rrival.  Clear  it  is,  at  all  events,  that  Arabia, 
'i^hich  many  have  supposed  to  be  the  native  home 
"ill  if  the  horse,  did  not  possess  him  until  witliin  a 
"lomparatively  recent  period;  while  his  introduc- 
"ttion  into  Greece,  and  thence  into  those  countries 
f  Europe  and  Asia,  in  which  he  is  now  found 
'S'lither  wild  or  domesticated,  may  be  traced  with 
«il  auch  certainty  to  an  Egyptian  sosrce. 
M 1  "  Although  in  the  history  of  Abram,  frequent 
jebention  is  made  of  the  ass,  of  the  camel,  of 
locks  and  herds,  sheep  and  oxen,  there  is  no  al- 
liii  usion  to  the  horse ;  nor  indeed  do  we  find  any 
wiluch  until  we  reach  the  time  of  Joseph.  In  the 
W]|cigti  of  that  Pharaoh  in  whose  service  Joseph 
•to  jas,  wagons  were  sent  by  the  king's  command 
ifCinto  Canaan,  to  bring  thence  into  Egypt  Jacob 
mi  nd  his  sons,  their  wives  and  their  little  ones, 
nit  luring  the  prevalence  of  a  famine,  against  which 
ailoseph  had  provided.  It  is  not  recorded  that 
alllliose  wagons  were  drawn  by  horses  j  but  the  in 
liierence  that  such  was  the  fact  is  by  no  means  ir- 
iaijational,  when  we  remember  that  it  was  during 
licljhe  continuance  of  this  famine  that  horses  are 
'iwrst  mentioned,  having  been  received  by  Joesph 
m  n  exchange  for  bread,  from  Egyptian  cultivators 
oil  nd  cattle  breeders ;  that  on  the  death  of  Joseph, 
ilia  lis  fuueral  was  attended  by  '  both  chariots  and 
111!  lorsemea and. lastly  that  we  know  from  the 
«  mtings  of  Homer,  and  from  the  ancient  scrip- 
iJfii  urcs  of  Percepolis  and  Ninevah,  that  the  horse 
fas  used  for  the  purposes  of  draught  for  some 
i  s  ime  previous  to  his  being  ridden, 
i'ii  "Prom  this  time  the  horse  appears  to  have 
Dtt  »ecn  speedily  adopted  in  battle.  At  the  Exodus, 
,111  ome  1500  years  before  the  Christian  era,  the 
liiif  (ursuing  army  contained  '  six  hundred  chosen 
il«  [hariota,  and  all  the  chariots  of  Egypt,'  together 
hill  ivith  all  the  horsemen.  And  when  the  Israelites 
id  eturned  to  Canaan,  we  find  that  the  horse  had 
wrli  Iready  been  naturalized  in  that  country,  since 
sibli  he  Canaanitcs  '  went  out  to  fight  against  Israel 
ID  nth.  horses  and  chariots  very  many.'  " 
atei  From  these  considerations  and  from  the  fact 
leDl  hat  so  late  as  six  hundred  years  after  this  date, 
uiillj  Arabia  had  still  no  horses,  it  is  by  no  means  an 
rail]  mprobablc  conclusion  that  the  shepherd  kings  of 
jni  igypt,  whose  origin  is  unknown,  introduced  the 
ist^orse  into  Lower  Egypt;  and  that  after  this  pe- 
lli  ^iod,  that,  country  became  the  principal  herdiog 
ial  listrict  of  this  animal,  whence  he  was  gradually 
ctii  ntroduced  into  Arabia  and  the  adjoining  Asiatic 
im  lountries.  From  the  same  stock  is  doubtless  de- 
lved the  entire  race  in  all  the  southeastern  parts 
(ni!  »f  Europe.  As  Egypt  is  not,*in  any  respect,  a 
1  wa]  avourable  country  for  horse  breeding,  still  less 
mri  or  its  original  existence  in  a  state  of  nature,  the 
ource  wlieuce  he  was  first  introduced  into  that 
jiiali  iountry  is  in  some  degree  enveloped  in  uncer- 
uiieaiuty;  though  the  better  opinion,  based  upon 
slid!  nuch  indirect  tesrimony,  is  that  he  was  an  origi- 
lilai  lal  native  of  Africa,  which  alone  was  the  parent 
«fi  Country  of  the  Zebra  and  the  Quagga — in  some 
onl  lort  his  kin. 

\m  I  It  is  questionable  whether  the  horse  is  still  to 
f-Tplj  3e  found  in  a  state  of  nature  in  Arabia,  although 
1  til  t  is  asserted  that  they  exist  thinly  scattered  in 
Axe  deserts  and  that  they  are  hunted  by  the 
id.  Bedouins  for  their  flesh  and  also  for  the  purpose 
liif  ijf  improving  their  injferior  breeds  by  different 
pto  Dlood.  In  Central  Africa,  however,  whence  the 
]  pii  porse  is  supposed  to  have  been  first  introduced 
,  tit  Into  Egypt,  and  thence  into  Arabia,  Europe  and 
e^ist'  'he  East,  wild  horses  still  roam  untamed  far  to 


the  southward  of  the  great  desert  of  Sahara, 
where  they  were  seen  by  Mungo  Park  in  large 
droves. 

At  the  period  of  the  first  Roman  invasion,  the 
horse  was  domesticated  in  Britain,  and  in  such 
numbers  that  a  large  portion  of  the  forces  that 
resisted  the  invaders  were  charioteers  and  cavalry. 

In  Europe,  however,  with  but  few  exceptions, 
the  horse,  for  purposes  of  warfare,  was  slowly  and 
not  till  the  lapse  of  ages,  brought  into  use ;  even 
the  Spartans,  the  Athenians  and  the  Thebans, 
when  at  the  height  of  their  military  renown,  hav- 
ing but  inferior  and  scanty  cavalry  services. 

Without  the  horse,  it  may  be  asserted,  that 
man  could  not  have  reached  liis  present  pitch  of 
civilization,  nor  have  been  able  to  overcome  the 
numerous  obstacles  to  comfort  and  happiness 
The  want  of  these  animals  was  one  of  the  princi- 
pal causes  which  rendered  the  aboriginal  inhabi- 
tants of  this  country  so  inferior  to  their  invaders ; 
and  the  decided  superiority  of  the  white  over  the 
Indian  was  owing  almost  as  much  to  the  horse  as 
to  the  knowledge  of  fire  arms.  In  fact  next  to 
the  want  of  iron,  the  want  of  horses  is,  perhaps, 
one  of  the  greatest  physical  obstacles  to  the  ad 
vancement  of  the  arts  of  civilized  life.  Even 
with  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in  the  arts 
— with  the  facilities  now  existing  through  the 
agency  of  steam,  for  travelling,  for  the  convey- 
ance of  burdens,  and  as  substitute,  generally  for 
animal  power,  were  we  henceforth  to  be  derived 
oflhe  horse,  there  would  be  a  blank  in  the  nie.ins 
for  human  comfort  but  little  realized.  Uctween 
this  animal  and  such  comfort  there  has  become 
relation  which  cannot  be  destroyed  without  leav- 
ing a  chasm  in  society  that  cannot  again  be  filled. 
No  wonder  th^t  the  horse  has  been  and  is  still  so 
highly  prized.  We  are  taught  to  do  it  almost  by 
instinct. —  O.  iVi  Benient,  in  Amerivan  Stock 
Journal. 
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A  striking  feature  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
conventions  and  other  religious  bodies  that  have 
been  in  session  within  the  past  mouth,  as  repre- 
sented in  the  published  accounts,  is  the  strong 
and  decided  condemnation  of  slavery  expressed  by 
them  respectively.  It  would  appear  that  either  a 
change  has  been  rapidly  eifected  in  the  feelings 
and  views  of  the  members  composing  these  dif- 
ferent assemblies,  or  that  the  circumstances  of  the 
times  have  released  them  from  fear  of  expressing 
what  they  may  have  previously  felt  or  thought, 
and  stimulated  them  to  avow  as  truths  they  have 
no  difiiculty  in  discerning,  that  slavery  is  altogether 
inconsistent  with  the  spirit  and  precepts  of  the 
christian  religion  ;  a  violation  of  justice  and  right ; 
a  sin  bringing  upon  the  nation  awful  and  deserved 
punishment,  and  which  must  be  forsaken,  and 
forever  abolished  in  order  to  insure  the  return  o 
"peace  and  prosperity. 

We  believe  that  most  of  them  have  at  one  time 
or  another  placed  upon  record  some  condemnation 
of  the  system,  but  it  has  been  either  in  such 
general  terms,  or  has  been  so  construed,  as  practi- 
cally to  remain  inoperative. 

If  we  may  be  permitted  to  form  an  opinion  from 
what  has  been  repeatedly  laid  before  the  public  as 
having  been  said  and  done  in  several  of  these  bodies, 
in  time  past,  we  must  suppose,  that  heretofore,  the 
connection  existing  with  slavery  and  slaveholders 
within  the  diiferent  denominations,  and  the  power- 
ful influence  exerted  by  the  system  and  those  up 
holding  it,  have  prevented  most  of  them  from 
plainly  declaring  it  to  be  opposed  to  Christianity, 


and  even  from  characterizing  it  as  an  evil  which 
ought  not  to  be  tolerated  in  the  professing  church. 
Expediency  would  seem  to  have  been  long  avail- 
ingly  urged  as  a  suf&cient  reason  why  "  the 
church"  should  not  utter  the  language  of  repro- 
bation respecting  an  institution  with  whicli  so 
many  who  added  to  its  importance  and  contributed 
to  its  treasury,  were  closely  connected  and  strongly 
attached  to  ;  and  charity  and  love  have  been  again 
and  again  invoked  to  ward  ufi"  any  ofiicial  action 
that  might  excite  their  dif^gust  or  awaken  their 
resentment.  How  far  this  policy  is  admissible 
where  the  truths  and  the  requirements  of  the  gos- 
pel are  at  stake,  and  how  completely,  in  rclntiou 
to  this  subject,  it  has  failed  to  secure  the  object 
aimed  at,  have  been  sorrowfully  demonstrated  to 
every  one  in  our  land.  Had  the  opposite  course 
been  continuously  and  consistently  pursued,  and 
all  religious  societies  meekly  but  unflinchingly 
maintained  the  principles  and  commands  laid 
down  by  the  Head  of  the  Church,  in  their  appli- 
cation to  slavery,  how  much  crime  and  misery 
would  have  been  prevented;  and  might  not  the 
country  have  thus  escaped  the  horrors  of  the 
present  cruel  "war  ? 

The  voice  of  honest,  truthful  reprobation  of  the 
whole  system  and  its  supporters,  has  indeed  been 
raised  at  times,  perhaps  among  them  all  ;  but  the 
efi'orts  of  members  to  enlist  their  portion  of  the 
visible  church,  in  clear  and  uncompromising  op- 
position to  it  and  its  inseparable  iniquities,  have 
been  as  repeatedly  defeated ;  while  under  various 
pleas,  measures  have  been  taken,  or  action  refused, 
so  as  virtually  to  sanction  the  continuance  of 
slavery  and  slaveholders  in  full  communion  in 
nearly  all  the  respective  religious  associations. 
One  branch  of  the  Presbyterians,  we  believe,  are 
an  exception  to  this  course,  and  the  Methodists, 
though  admitting  slaveholders  as  members,  pro- 
hibited the  buying  and  selling  of  slaves. 

But  a  surprising  change  has  been  effected,  and 
to  whatever  source  the  powerful  "  Ephphatha," 
is  to  be  attributed,  we  rejoice  that  the  ear  has 
at  length  recognized  the  full  import  of  the  com- 
mands of  the  Master,  so  far  as  they  apply  to  the 
disownment  of  this  institution,  and  that  so  many 
denominations  have  been  enabled  to  speak  intelli- 
gibly and  decidedly  in  condemnation  of  it.  May 
their  future  action  correspond  with  their  present 
convictions. 

The  following  extracts  exhibit  the  conclusions 
now  adopted  on  this  momentous  subject. 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterians, 
(old  school,)  declares  that,  "  In  the  opinion  of  the 
General  Assembly,  the  solemn  and  momentous 
circumstances  of  our  times,  the  state  of  our  coun- 
try, and  the  condition  of  our  church,  demand  a 
plain  declaration  of  its  sentiments  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  slavery,  in  view  of  its  present  aspects  iu 
this  country." 

After  reciting  the  testimony  put  upon  record 
on  former  occasions,  and  the  connection  of  slavery 
and  the  rebellion,  the  conclusion  is  arrived  at, 
that,  "  In  view,  therefore,  of  its  former  testimo- 
nies upon  the  subject,  the  General  Assembly 
docs  hereby  devoutly  express  its  gratitude  to  Al- 
mighty God  that  He  has  overruled  the  wickedness 
and  calamities  of  the  rebellion,  so  that  He  has 
worked  out  a  deliverance  of  our  country  from  the 
evil  and  guilt  of  slavery  ;  its  earnest  desire  for  the 
extirpation  of  slavery,  as  the  root  of  bitterness 
from  which  has  sprung  rebellion,  war,  and  blood- 
shed, and  the  long  list  of  horrors  that  follow  in 
their  train ;  its  earnest  trust  that  the  thorough 


removal  of  this  prolific  source  of  evil  and  harm 
will  bo  speedily  followed  by  the  blessings  of  our 
Heavenly  Father,  the  return  of  peace,  union,  and 
fraternity^  and  abounding  prosperity  to  the  whole 
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land  ;  and  recommend  to  all  in  our  communion  to 
labour  honestly,  earnestly,  and  unweariedly  in  their 
respective  spheres  for  this  glorious  consummation, 
to  which  human  justice,  christian  love,  national 
peace  and  prosperity,  every  earthly  and  every  re- 
ligious interest,  combine  to  pledge  them." 

"The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,"  at  its  re- 
cent Conference,  "  Resolved,  That  we  regard  our 
calamities  as  resulting  from  our  forgetfulness  of 
God,  and  from  slavery,  so  long  our  Nation's  re- 
proach, and  that  it  becoiues  us  to  humble  our- 
selves and  forsake  our  sins  as  a  people,  and  here- 
after, in  all  our  laws  and  acts,  to  honour  God. 
That  we  regard  slavery  as  abhorent  to  the  princi- 
ples of  our  holy  religion,  humanity  and  civiliza- 
tion, and  that  we  are  decidedly  in  favor  of  such 
amendments  to  the  Constitution,  and  such  legis- 
lation on  the  part  of  the  States,  as  will  prohibit 
slavery  or  involuntary-servitude,  except  for  crime, 
throughout  all  the  States  and  Territories." 

In  addition  they  make  slave  holding  incompati- 
ble with  the  right  of  membership  among  them. 

"The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church"  of  Penn- 
sylvania, in  a  resolution  adopted  at  the  late  con- 
vention, by  a  nearly  unanimous  vote,  declares  : — 

"  Whereas,  There  exists  in  this  country  an  or- 
ganized and  armed  rebellion,  whose  purpose  is 
the  destruction  of  our  National  Union  and  the 
perpetuation  of  negro  slavery, 

"  And  whereas.  This  rebellion  has  more  and 
more  assumed  a  character  of  barbarous  fanaticism 
and  murderous  ferocity  on  the  part  of  the  enemies 
of  the  nation,  therefore,  in  view  of  the  causes  and 
character  of  this  struggle, 

"  Resolved,  That  we  hereby  declare  our  un- 
faltering allegiance  to  the.  Government  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  we  pledge  it  our  willing 
devotion  and  service,  and  that  as  a  body  of  Chris- 
tians we  will  ever  pray  that  in  God's  own  time 
and  way  this  rebellion  may  be  put  down,  that  op- 
pression and  slavery,  in  all  its  forms,  may  be  done 
aw.iy;  that  freedom  of  body  and  mind,  political 
and  religious,  may  everywhere  prevail ;  that  the 
emancipated  negroes,  whom  God,  in  Ilis  provi- 
dence is  committing  to  our  care,  maybe  the  ob- 
jects of  our  liberal  and  Christian  regard  and  in- 
struction ;  that  war  may  soon  cease  throughout 
all  our  borders,  and  that  our  now  lacerated  coun- 
try may  again  be  so  united,  that  from  the  lakes 
on  the  North,  to  the  gulf  on  the  South,  and  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  there  shall  be  one 
Union,  one  Government,  one  Flag,  one  Constitu- 
tion, the  whole  culminating  to  the  higher  glory 
which  shall  make  this  nation  Emanuel's  land — a 
mountain  of  holiness  and  a  fit  dwelling-place  of 
righteousness." 

The  B  ipti.sts  have,  we  believe,  adopted  resolu- 
tions of  similar  importon  the  subject  of  slavery,  but 
we  Lave  not  had  an  opportunity  of  perusing  them. 

SCMMARY  RVRNTS. 
Unitkd  States. — Congress. — Tlie  IIouso  of  Represcn- 
tiitivcs  has  p.a:'*ed  a  bill  'mcorporating  the  Peupk'S  Pacific 
li.iilroad  mid  Telegraph  Coinpiiny,  ami  givinn;  altern^ite 
secliuiis  of  land  towards  llic  coiistiiKlioii  of  the  line, 
which  is  to  citlend  from  Lako  Superior  to  I'ligets  Sound. 
A  new  TarilT  hill  has  passed  the  House  by  a  vote  of  81 
to  2().  The  National  Bank  bill  has  passed  both  Hou.scs 
nnd  become  a  law.  A  bill  f;iviiifT  land  to  tlio  Slate  of 
Wisconsin,  to  aid  iu  constructing  the  ship  canal  from 
Green  Bay  to  Lake  .Mii.hi;,'an,  has  passed  the  Senate  ; 
also  a  resolution  asking  the  President  to  give  informa- 
tion concerning  the  present  coiidiiidii  of  the  slave  trade 
in  Cuba,  and  what  efforts  are  being  made  for  its  sup- 
pression. 

A  Sew  Loan. — The  United  Stall's  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  has  aclvertizcd  for  sealed  offers,  iinlil  the  IGlh 
insl.,  for  bonds  of  the  United  States  to  the  amount  of 
seventy-five  millions  of  dollars,  bearing  un  annual  in- 
terest of  six  per  cent.,  payable  in  coin,  and  redeemable 
after  the  3Utli  of  Sixth  mouth  1881.  It  is  expected  that 
the  proposed  loaa  will  all  be  taken  at  a  premium. 

\ 


Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  280,  including  32 
soldiers/  The  mean  temperature  of  the  Fifth  month, 
according  to  the  record  kept  at  the  Pcnna.  Hospital,  was 
61-20  deg.  The  highest  temperature  being  85-50  deg., 
and  the  lowest  44°.  Of  rain  the  unusual  quantity  of 
8-68  inches  f&il.  The  average  of  the  mean  temperature 
of  the  Fifth  month  for  the  past  seventy-five  years  has  been 
62.70  deff.  The  highest  mean  during  that  entire  period, 
1802  and  1826,  was  71°,  the  lowest,  in  1848,  was  51-75  deg. 

The  South-  West. — A  fire  at  New  Orleans,  on  the  night 
of  the  21st,  destroyed  eight  large  river  steamers  and 
several  sailing  vessels.  The  fire  is  attributed  to  an  in- 
cendiary. Most  of  the  vessels  destroyed  belonged  to  the 
United  States.  General  Canby  was  at  Memphis  occu- 
pied in  organizing  his  forces.  The  rebel  Gen.  Forest  13 
reported  at  Corinth,  Mississippi. 

Arkansas  and  Missouri. — The  rebel  General  Shelby  hag 
captured  the  post  of  Dardanelles,  taking  about  200 
prisoners.  After  the  capture  he  crossed  the  Arkansas, 
and  it  is  supposed  intended  to  strike  for  Little  Rock. 
Jacksonpol't  aud  Batesville  have  been  evacuated  by  the 
Federal  forces.  In  Arkansas,  guerillas  are  represented 
as  displaying  unusual  activity,  with  the  intention  to  force 
the  Union  troops  to  evacuate  all  the  State  except  Little 
Rock  and  Helena.  la  Southeastern  Missouri  the  rebels 
are  again  active. 

Presidential  Nominations. — The  National  Union  Con- 
vention for  the  nomination  of  candidates  for  President 
and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  assembled  in 
Baltimore  on  the  7th  inst. 

Virginia. — Since  General  Grant's  near  approach  to 
Richmond,  the  movements  and  conflicts  of  the  two  hos- 
tile armies  have  been  so  frequent  that  it  is  not  possible, 
in  our  narrow  limits,  to  speak  of  them  in  detail.  On 
the  30th  ult.,  Grant's  whole  line  advanced  about  four 
miles,  and  in  doing  so  came  in  collision  with  the  rebel 
forces  who  were  forced  back  towards  their  entrench- 
ments on  the  line  of  the  Chickahominy.  In  this  engage- 
ment a  considerable  number  of  the  rebels  were  captured. 
On  the  31st  a  cavaliy  combat  occurred  at  Cold  Harbor, 
in  which  the  rebels  are  said  to  have  suffered  heavy  loss 
in  killed,  wounded  and  captured.  On  the  1st  inst.  Gen. 
Grant's  left  wing  attacked  the  rebels  near  Cold  Harbor, 
and  carried  some  of  their  works.  The  rebels  made  re- 
peated assaults  on  each  of  the  corps  not  engaged  in  the 
attack,  but  were  repulsed  in  every  instance.  During  the 
following  night  the  rebels  made  an  unsuccessful  effort 
to  reg.-iin  what  they  had  lost.  On  the  2d  no  heavy  fight- 
ing took  place.  On  the  3d  another  assault  was  made 
upon  the  rebel  lines,  and  their  troops  wer«  driven  into 
their  entrenchments,  but  the  Federal  army  obtained  no 
decisive  advantage.  Gen.  Grant  estimates  his  loss  in 
the  three  days  operations  around  Cold  Harbor,  at  7500 
men,  killed,  wounded  and  missing.  The  rebels  are  sup- 
[losed  to  have  sustained  a  loss  about  equally  great.  On 
the  2d,  510  rebel  soldiers  belonging  to  two  Georgia 
regiments,  came  into  the  Federal  lines  and  surrendered 
their  arms,  declaring  they  were  tired  of  the  war.  One 
thousand  prisoners  had  reached  the  White  House  on  the 
Pamunkey,  being  a  part  of  those  captured  by  Grant's 
forces  in  the  recent  battles.  The  two  great  hostile 
armies  arc  now  in  Hanover  county,  with  the  North  Anna 
river  on  the  North,  and  the  Chickahominy  on  the  South. 
The  latter  is  a  small  stream,  with  a  sluggish  current, 
which  divides  itself  into  several  streamlets  running  into 
and  out  of  each  other  over  a  space  of  about  seventy 
yards  iu  width.  The  banks  are  steep,  immense  trees 
grow  up  out  of  the  water,  and  the  entire  river  is  covered 
by  dense  woods,  forming  a  position  peculiarily  adapted 
to  defensive  warfare. 

General  Butler,  with  his  command  much  reduced,  re- 
mained at  Bermuda  Hundred.  On  the  first  iust.,  the 
rebels  made  another  fierce  assault  on  his  lines  of  de- 
fence wliich  was  repelled  like  several  jtrevious  ones.  On 
tlio  same  day  an  iron-clad  vessel  came  down  from  Rich- 
mond and  attacked  the  monitors.  After  a  sharp  contest 
the  rebel  iron-clad  returned  to  Richmond.  Gen.  Grant 
reported  to  the  War  Department  on  the  evening  of  the 
5tli,  that  there  had  been  no  fighting  on  that  d.ay.  The 
previous  night  the  rebels  attacked  the  Federal  lines  in 
several  places,  but  were  every  where  re|iiilsed.  The 
rebels  were  bu.-;y  constructing  new  intrenehments  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Chickahominy  at  Bottom's  Bridge. 

(Jcnrijiii. — General  Sherman's  forces  are  rejiorted  to 
be  still  moving  towards  .Vtlanta.  His  dispatch  of  the  4tli 
is  dated  thirteen  miles  west  of  Marietta,  and  states  that 
his  forces  cover  all  the  roads  from  the  south  to  the  rail- 
road about  Ackworth,  niid  that  they  hold  the  Alatoona 
Pass.  In  a  battle  near  Dallas,  on  the  25th  ult.,  the  rebels 
made  a  stubborn  resistance.  They  were  finally  driven 
oil',  but  with  a  loss  to  the  Federal  army  of  about  1500 
nien.  The  rebel  army,  under  Johnston,  is  said  to  have 
been  largely  reinforced.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  5th, 
I  Uen.  Sherman  was  at  Alatoona  creek,  and  bad  full  pos- 


session up  to  within  a  mile  of  Marietta.  He  states  that 
the  works  abandoned'  by  the  rebels  are  immense,  and 
that  they  had  been  turned  with  a  less  loas  to  the  Federal 
forces  than  had  been  inflicted  upon  the  rebels. 

Florida.— -Povl  Royal  dates  to  the  30th  ult.  state,  that 
an  expedition  up  the  Ashepoo  river,  by  Gen.  Birney,  had 
failed  in  consequence  of  the  misconduct  of  the  pilot. 
The  steamer  Boston  got  aground,  and  was  riddled  by  a 
rebel  battery,  the  boat  was  burned  to  prevent  it  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  rebels,  the  troops  on  board  were 
transferred  to  other  vessels,  and  the  expedition  returned. 
The  steamer  Columbian  had  been  captured  by  the  rebels 
on  St.  John's  river — her  crew  aud  90  coloured  soldiera 
were  made  prisoners.  A  convention  of  loyalists  at  Jack- 
sonville, Florida,  had  elected  delegates  to  the  Baitimoro 
Convention. 

The  Markets,  ^c— The  following  were  the  quotations 
on  the  6th  inst.  New  York. — American  gold  94  percent, 
premium.  United  States  six  per  cents,  1881,  114.  Do. 
5-20,  105J.  Balance  in  the  United  States  Sub-Treasury 
New  York,  $28,206,756.  Superfine  State  flour,  $7.20  a 
$7.35.  Shipping  Ohio,  $8.15  a-$8.25.  Ballimore  flour, 
$7.00  a  $8  50.  Chicago  spring  wheat,  $1.67  a  $1.73; 
red  western,  $1.78  a  $1.81.  Middlings  cotton,  106  a  107. 
/'/H7arfei!/)/i/a.— Superfine  flour,  $7  a  $7.25.  Prime  red 
wheat,  $1.85  a  $1.88;  white,  $2  a  $2.05.  Rye,  $1.58. 
Yellow  corn,  $1.56  a  $1.58.  Oats,  88  cts.  The  offerings 
of  beef  cattle  reached  about  1400  head,  the  market  was 
dull  and  prices  lower.  The  sales  ranged  at  from  $12  to 
$18,  including  a  few  extra  at  $18.50  the  100  pounds. 
Hogs  were  lower,  and  3700  sold  at  $10  a  $12  for  still- 
fed,  and  $12  a  $12.50  the  100  lbs.  net  for  corn  fed. 
Sheep  were  abundant,  about  8000  were  sold  at  6  a  8  cts. 
per  lb.  gross  for  clipped.  St.  Louis,  on  the  5th  inst. — 
Flour,  $6.85  a  $7;  extra,  $8  ;  good  wheat,  $1.60  a  $1.65; 
prime,  $1.70  a  $1.75.  Oats,  95  a  96  cts.  Mi.\ed  corn, 
$1.21 ;  white,  $1.25. 

The  Finances. — The  Uuited  States.  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  in  a  letter  to  the  Treasurer  at  New  York,  says: 
"  You  may  contradict,  most  emphatically,  all  assertions 
that  the  Secretary  is  increasing  any  legal-lender  issues. 
On  the  contrary,  he  is  gradually  reducing  them.  All 
new  notes  issued  are  in  lieu  o.f  old  notes  in  larger 
amounts  withdrawn."  The  Government  now  allows  0 
per  cent,  interest  on  temporary  loans.  The  wants  of  the 
Treasury  Department  are  large,  and  it  is  expected  the 
increased  interest  will  cause  an  increase  of  the  deposits. 

Foreign. — News  from  Europe  to  the  29th  ult.  The 
Conference  on  Danish- affairs  re-asserabled  on  the  27lh, 
but  the  probability  of  an  agreement  was  small.  Many 
plans  for  an  amicable  arrangement  were  being  proposed. 
The  London  Times  fears  that  the  belligerents  will  not 
consent  to  peaceful  division,  on  reasonable  principles,  of 
the  territory  claimed  by  both.  The  Germans  believe 
they  may  do  what  they  please  without  the  fear  of  excit-j 
iug  more  than  England's  indignation.  The  news  of  the, 
great  battles  in  Virginia  had  caused  a  profound  sensa- 
tion in  England,  and  the  people  are  astounded  at  the 
magnitude  of  the  losses.  The  probable  result  of  the 
sanguinary  contest  is  eagerly  canvassed.  The  London^ 
Times  has  an  article  endeavouring  to  show  that  even  i^ 
Gen.  Grant  captures  Richmond  the  rebel  cause  will  not 
be  lost,  and  its  downfall  will  be  obtained  at  a  heavy  cost 
of  life  to  the  Federal  army.  The  bullion  in  the  Bank  of 
England  had  increased  £4-16,000  during  the  week.  The 
bank  rate  of  discount  has  been  reduced  from  8  to  7  per 
cent.  Consols,  91  J.  The  stock  of  cotton  in  Liverpool, 
consisted  of  340,000  bales,  including  19,000  American^ 
Sales  of  the  week  40,000  bales.  Jliddlings  uplands,  28rf.' 
Orleans,  28J(^.    Breadstuft's  continued  dull. 
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RECEIPTS.  ' 
Received  from  Asa  Gnrretson,  Agt.,  0.,  for  Jos.  Wil 
son,  $3,  to  No.  52,  vol.  37,  and  for  Elisha  Doudna,  $2; 
to  No.  40,  vol.  38. 

Received  from  Springville  Preparative  Meeting,  Iowa, 
per  S.  W.  Stanley,  five  dollars,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
frcedmen,  which  has  been  paid  over  to  the  Treasurer 
of  the  association. 


WEST-TOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 
A  Stated  Meeting  of  the  Committee  who  have  charge 
of  the  Boarding-school  at  West-town,  will  beheld  there 
on  Fourth-day,  the  22d  of  the  Sixth  mouth,  at  10  o'clock 

A.  M. 

The  Committee  on  Admissions  meet  at  8  o'clock  the 
same  morning,  and  that  on  lustruction  at  7^  o'clock  oa 
the  preceding  evening. 

The  Visiting  Committee  attend  at  the  school  on 
Seventh-day,  the  18th  of  the  month, 

Joel  Evans, 

Sixth  month  8th,  1804.  Clerk. 
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From  "  LitteU'a  Living  Age." 

Pompeii. 

(Continued  from  poge  322.) 

It  may  be  well,  before  proceeding  further,  to 
remind  the  reader  how  Pompeii  was  buried.  It 
is  commonly  but  erroneously  supposed  that  the 
town  was  overwhelmed  by  lava  ejected  from  the 
crater  of  the  volcano.  Such  lava-streams,  like 
broad  watercourses  of  black  rock,  may  be  traced 
down  the  sides  of  Vesuvius  :  some  may  be  of  the 
date  of  the  great  eruption  which  destroyed  the 
town ;  but  it  is  certain  tliat  none  of  them  reached 
the  town  itself.  Pompeii  owed  its  destruction  to 
two  causes.  Ashes  and  small  pumice-stones,  like 
white  cinders,  where  thrown  out  of  the  crater  and 
fell  in  dense  showers  over  the  surrounding  country. 
They  were  probably  carried  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance by  the  wind ;  but  the  greater  part  seems  to 
tiave  fallen  on  the  coast  between  the  foot  of  the 
iiountain  and  the  sea  on  which  Herculaneum, 
Pompeii,  and  Stabise  stood.  The  Italians  call 
these  pumice-stones  "  rapillo,"  or  "  lapillo  :"  in 
the  earlier  records  the  former  word  is  used.  In 
iddition  to  the  "  lapillo,"  torrents  of  mud,  formed 
by  ashes,  lava,  and  other  volcanic  matter,  mingled 
with  water  abundantly  ejected  from  the  crater, 
rolled  down  the  mountain-sidQ,  and  spreading  in 
broad  streams  as  they  reached  the  lower  country, 
3ompletely  covered  everything  within  their  reach. 
This  thick  mud,  called  by  the  Italians  "  lava  ba- 
vosa,"  accumulated  wherever  it  was  checked,  and 
penetrating  into  every  nook  and  cranny,  soon 
hardened  and  encased  every  object  with  which  it 
was  brought  into  contact:  In  its  hard  state  it  is 
jailed  "  tuono." 

In  uncovering  the  ruins,  the  mode  in  which 
they  were  buried  is  distinctly  traceable.  The 
small  loose  pumice-stones  or  "  lapillo,"  and  the 
hardened  mud,  are  found  in  well-defined  strata  or 
ayers,  sometimes  running  one  into  the  other,  like 
what  geologists  call  "faults."  The  "lapillo" 
usually  forms  the  lowest  stratum,  covering  the 
pavement  of  the  streets  and  the  floors  of  the  ]o\Yer 
rooms  to  the  depth  of  many  feet,  thus  proving 
that  the  town  was  first  overwhelmed  by  the  showers 
jf  pumice-stones.  The  cellars  and  places  into 
which  the  "  lapillo"  could  not  penetrate  are  filled 
with  the  hardened  mud  which  succeeded  to  the 
pumice-stones,  and  above  which  it  lies  in  distinct 
layers.  It  cannot  be  ascertained  precisely  how 
deep  the  town  was  buried  by  the  eruption  of  A.  D. 
79.  Some  of  the  strata  of  volcanic  substances 
ibove  the  ruins  came  from  subsequent  eruptions. 
The  height  of  the  various  strata  from  the  level  of 


the  plain  upon  which  the  town  was  built  to  the 
present  surface  appears  to  vary  between  twenty 
and  forty  feet. 

According  to  the  account  of  the  eruption  given 
by  Pliny  the  younger,  it  seems  to  have  lasted  for 
three  days.  Ample  time  was  thus  given  for  escape 
to  those  who  immediately  left  the  town.  It  is 
probable  that  by  far  the  larger  number  at  once 
sought  safety  in  flight.  Of  those  who  lingered 
behind  hoping  that  the  eruption  would  soon  cease, 
some  did  not  fly  until  the  streams  of  mud  reached 
the  town  :  this  is  shown  by  the  number  of  skele- 
ton's found  on  the  surface  of  the  lapillo  in  the 
stratum  of  hardened  mud  which  lies  immediately 
above  it. 

It  is  said  that  nearly  600  skeletons  have  hither- 
to been  discovered  in  the  ruins.  We  cannot  find 
any  record  of  more  than  about  half  that  number. 
Of  these,  sixty-thi'ee,  supposed  to  be  those  of 
soldiers,  were  together  in  the  barracks.  Sir  W. 
Gell,  taking  those  found  when  he  wrote — 160  in 
1832 — as  an  average  of  the  number  which  might 
still  be  buried  in  the  part  of  the  town  not  then 
excavated,  calculated  that  about  1800  persons 
were  destroyed.  As  the  population  of  Pompeii 
was  probably  about  20,000,  a  large  proportion  of 
the  inhabitants  would  thus  appear  to  have  efi'ected 
their  escape. 

The  records  of  the  di>scoveries  at  Pompeii  open 
with  a  proposition  made  on  the  23d  March,  174<S, 
by  Colonel  Alcubierre  to  Charles  III.,  that  exca- 
vation should  be  undertaken  where  the  ruins  of 
the  house  had  been  discovered,  and  that  an  order 
should  be  given  to  the  governor  of  Torre  dell' 
Annuuziata  to  assist  as  much  as  possible  in  the 
work.  It  was  not,  however,  until  the  2d  of  April 
that  he  succeeded  in  collecting  twelve  workmen 
together.  His  researches  were  soon  i-ewarded. 
On  the  6th  of  the  same  month  he  announces  with 
reat  satisfaction  the  discovery  of  a  painting  repre- 
senting festoons  of  fruit  and  flowers,  a  man's  head, 
— veryiarge  and  of  good  style, — a  helmet,  an  owl, 
various  small  birds,  and  otlier  objects.  The  house 
containing  this  painting  stood  in  the  street  after- 
ward known  as  the  "  Strada  della  Fortuna."  On 
the  19th  the  first  skeleton  was  found,  lying  upon 
the  "  rapillo"  in  the  lava  mud.  Near  it  were 
eighteen  bronze  coins  and  one  of  silver.  The  first 
public  edifice  uncovered  was  the  Amphitheatre. 
By  the  month  of  December  it  had  been  sufficiently 
cleared  of  rubbish  to  enable  the  delighted  Spaniard 
to  complete  a  plan  of  the  building,  the  magnifi- 
cence of  which'  he  extols,  declaring  that  it  could 
accommodate  15,000  persons.  The  fii'st  inscrip- 
tion, the  discovery  of  which  is  oiiicially  mentioned, 
is  the  one,  still  preserved,  which  announces  that 
one  Marcus  Crassus  keeps  salt  and  fresh  water 
baths. 

The  reports  continued  to  be  made  in  Spanish 
until  June,  1765,  when  the  Italian  language  is 
used.  The  name  of  Pompeii  occurs  for  the  first 
time  eight  years  after  the  discovery  of  the  ruins 
(1756.)  Up  to  that  time  they  were  still  believed 
to  be  those  of  Stabise.  An  inscription  containing 
the  name  of  Pompeii  was  found  in  the  year  1763, 
and  settled  the  doubts  as  to  the  town,  the  siie  of 
which  had  beea  discovered. 


The  excavations  were  carried  on  for  many  years 
on  a  very  limited  scale,  and  with  very  varying  suc- 
cess. The  workmen  employed  were  chiefly  con- 
demned felons,  who  worked  chained  in  pairs,  and 
Mohammedan  slaves  taken  from  the  Barbary 
pirates.  The  greatest  secrecy  was  maintained, 
and  no  stranger  could  obtain  admission  to  the 
ruins.  No  regular  plan  seems  to  have  been  made 
of  the  part  of  the  town  uncovered,  nor  was  there 
any  attempt  to  restore  or  keep  up  the  buildings. 
The  reports  contain  accurate  descriptions  of  the 
discoveries, — the  statues,  paintings  on  the  walls, 
and  the  various  objects  in  gold,  silver,  and  other 
metals.  Such  things  were  diligently  searched  for, 
and  were  sent  off  to  the  royal  collection  as  soon  as 
discovered.  Copies  were  taken  of  the  most  im- 
portant paintings,  which  were  then  detached  from 
the  walls,  and  transferred  to  the  Museum,  the 
edifices  in  which  they  were  found  being  left  to 
perish,  or  being  again  covered  up  with  the  rub- 
bish removed  from  adjoining  excavations. 

Many  of  the  statues  found  during  the  early 
period  of  the  excavations  retained  the  colours  with 
which  they  had  been  originally  painted,  thus 
afl'ording  a  conclusive  argument  to  those  who 
maintain  that  the  ancients  were  in  the  habit  of 
colouring  their  sculpture.  These  colours  are  al- 
ways particularly  noted  in  the  reports.  Thus,  on 
the  18th  February,  1765,  we  have  recorded  the 
discovery  of  a  statue  of  Venus.    *       *  * 

In  December,  1766,  were  discovered  the  bar- 
racks of  the  gladiators,  identified  by  many  in-serip- 
tions  containing  the  names  of  gladiatorial  families, 
and  by  the  rude  drawings  of  combats  upon  the 
walls.  One  of  its  numerous  chambers  was  a 
prison,  the  contents  of  which  are  still  amongst 
the  most  curious  relics  preserved  in  the  Museum 
of  Naples.  The  skeletons  of  four  prisoners  were 
found  with  their  feet  in  iron  stocks.  A  lock  fasten- 
ino-  the  bar  which  confined  their  ankles  still  re- 
mained and  on  the  ground  was  the  key,  which  had 
probably  been  left  by  tlie  guards  when  they  fled, 
abandoning  their  wretched  charge.  Four  vizored 
helmets,  several  pairs  of  greaves,  and  other  por- 
tions of  armor,  of  bronze,  and  of  exquisite  work- 
manship, had  fallen  from  the  nails  to  which  they 
had  been  hung  ngaiust  the  wall.  Some  antiquaries 
are  of  opinion  that  they  were  not  intended  for  use, 
but  were  prizes  given  to  successful  gladiators. 
Their  size  and  weight  and  the  singular  beauty  of 
the  embossed  figures  and  ornaments  with  which 
they  ai-e  covered  may  confirm  this  conjecture. 
One  or  two  coins  of  small  value,  an  earthen  pot, 
and  a  broken  oil-lamp,  were  the  only  other  objects 
found  in  the  place  except  a  bottomless  wine-jar, 
in  which  were  the  bones  of  a  new-born  child. 
Were  these  the  proofs  of  a  crme  committed- by 
one  of  the  miserable  inmates  of  the  prison  ? 

The  6th  April,  1769,  was  a  great  day  for  Pom- 
peii. The  superintendent  of  the  excavations  was 
at  that  time  Signer  la  Vega,  an  intelligent  auti- 
quary,  who  appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  make 
anything  like  a  detailed  plan  of  the  ruins.  He 
had  prepared  a  "  scavo"  (an  excavation)  for  the 
king.  His  majesty  arrived  accompanied  by  the 
queen,  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  Joseph  II.,  with 
his  celebrated  minister  Count  Kaunitz,  and  the 
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English  representative  at  the  Neapolitan  court, 
Sir  W.  Hamilton,  with  his  antiquary,  M.  d'Ancre- 
vil,  who,  at  the  command  of  the  king,  became  the 
cicerone  of  the  distinguished  party.  The  "  scavo" 
was  unusually  successful,  and  a  large  number  of 
interesting  objects  in  bronze  and  other  metals,  in 
glass,  in  terra-cotta,  and  in  bone,  were  extracted 
from  the  "  lapillo."  So  rich  was  the  find  that  the 
emperor,  who  seems  to  have  been  the  most  saga- 
cious of  the  party,  suspected  a  trick,  which  had 
probably  already  been  played,  as  it  has  frequently 
been  since,  upon  royal  visitors.  He  desired  to 
know  whether  these  curious  relics  had  not  been 
artfully  concealed  before  his  arrival.  Signor  la 
Vega  hastened  to  prove  to  him  that  his  suspicions 
were  unfounded,  and  to  pay  courtier-like  compli- 
ments to  his  royal  master,  for  whom  alone,  he  de- 
clared, of  all  living  sovereigns,  such  a  fortunate 
chance  was  reserved.  His  imperial  majesty  was 
but  little  satisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  the 
works  were  carried  on,  and  proceeded  to  take  his 
royal  brother  roundly  to  task  for  his  neglect. 
Being  told  that  only  thirty  workmen  were  em- 
ployed, he  asked  the  king  how  he  could  allow  so 
great  a  work  to  go  on  so  languidly.  His  majesty 
replied,  after  the  true  Neapolitan  fashion,  "  that 
little  by  little  everything  would  be  done."  This 
did  not  satisfy  the  more  eager  emperor.  "  Three 
thousand  men,  at  least,"  he  exclaimed,  "should 
be  put  to  such  a  work.  Why,  there  is  nothing 
like  it  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  or  America,  and 
these  discoveries  are  the  special  honor  of  your 
majesty's  kingdom."  When  shown  the  plan  of 
the  ruins,  he  asked  for  several  buildings  which  he 
had  not  seen.  On  being  informed  that  they  had 
been  covered  up  by  the  rubbish  taken  from  other 
parts  of  the  excavations,  he  turned  to  the  king, 
and  inquired,  sharply,  how  he  could  have  permit- 
ted this  to  be  done.  His  majesty,  of  course,  threw 
the  blame  upon  "  his  late  august  father."  Signor 
la  Vega  endeavored  to  furnish  further  explana- 
tions and  excuses,  which  were  probably  considered 
but  little  satisfactory  by  the  emperor. 

One  of  tlie  most  interesting  discoveries  recorded 
in  the  journals  was  made  on  the  12th  December, 
1772.  For  some  weeks  workmen  had  been  em- 
ployed in  clearing  out  the  ruins  of  a  house  of  con- 
siderable size,  evidently  the  residence  of  a  man  of 
wealth,  outside  the  gate  leading  to  Herculaneum. 
After  exploring  many  rooms,  containing  various 
objects  of  value,  they  came  to  what  appeared  to 
be  a  long  subterranean  passage.  Here  encased  in 
the  hardened  mud  they  found  a  group  of  skeletons, 
consisting  of  eighteen  full-grown  persons,  mostly 
women,  a  boy,  and  a  very  young  child.  It  is  con- 
jectured that  these  were  the  remains  of  the  family 
of  the  owner  of  the  house,  who  is  supposed,  with- 
out sufficient  grounds,  to  have  been  a  certain 
Diomedes,  from  a  tomb  inscribed  with  that  name 
discovered  in  the  street  hard  by. 

CTo  be  continued.) 


Cliristian  Precepts  not  Compntihle  with  War  ; 
and  the  refusal  of  the  early  christians  to  bear 
arms  a  fulfilment  of  ancient  lyruphery. — Some  of 
the  arguments  which  at  the  present  day  are  brought 
against  the  advocates  of  peace,  were  urged  against 
the  early  ciiristians  ;  an<l  thcsr.  arguments  are  ex- 
amined and  repelled.  This  indicates  investiga- 
tion and  inquiry,  and  manifests  that  their  belief 
of  the  unlawfulness  of  war  was  not  a  vague  opinion, 
hastily  admitted  and  loosely  floating  among  them, 
but  that  it  was  the  result  of  deliberate  examina- 
tion, and  a  consef|ucnt  Grm  conviction  that  Christ 
had  forbidden  it.  The  very  same  arguments 
which  are  brought  in  defence  of  war  at  the  present 
day  were  brought  against  the  christians  sixteen 
hundred  years  ago  j  and  sixteen  hundred  years 
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ago,  they  were  repelled  by  these  faithful  con- 
tenders for  the  purity  of  our  religion.  It  is  re- 
markable, too,  that  Tertullian  appeals  to  the  pre- 
cepts from  the  Mount,  in  proof  of  those  principles 
on  which  this  chapter  has  been  insisting  :  that  the 
dispositions  ichich  the  precepts  inculcate  are  in- 
compatible with  war,  and  that  war,  therefore,  is 
irreconcilable  with  Christianity. 

If  it  be  possible,  a  still  stronger  evidence  of  the 
primitive  belief  is  contained  in  the  circumstance, 
that  some  of  the  christian  authors  declared  that 
the  refusal  of  the  christians  to  bear  arms  was  a 
fulfilment  of  ancient  prophecy.  The  peculiar 
strength  of  this  evidence  consists  in  this, — that 
the  fact  of  a  refusal  to  bear  arras  is  assumed  as 
notorious  and  unquestioned.  Irenseus,  who  lived 
about  the  year  180,  aflGtrms  that  the  prophecy  of 
Isaiah,  which  declared  that  men  should  turn  their 
swords  into  plough-shares  and  their  spears  into 
pruning-hooks  had  been  fulfilled  in  his  time;  "  for 
the  christians,"  says  he,  "  have  changed  their 
swords  and  their  lances  into  instruments  of  peace, 
and  they  know  not  how  to  fight."  Justin  Martyr, 
his  contemporary,  writes  :  "  That  the  prophecy  is 
fulfilled  you  have  good  reason  to  believe,  for  we, 
who  in  times  passed  killed  one  another,  do  not 
now  fight  with  our  enemies."  Tertullian,  who  lived 
later,  says,  "You  must  confess  that  the  prophecy 
has  been  accomplished,  as  far  as  the  practice  of 
every  individual  is  concerned  to  whom  it  is  appli- 
cable."— Dymond's  Essays. 

Man's  only  Power  over  Nature. — This  one  opera- 
tion of  putting  things  into  fit  places  for  being 
acted  upon  by  their  own  internal  forces,  and  by 
those  residing  in  other  natural  objects,  is  all  that 
man  does,  or  can  do,  with  matter.  He  only  moves 
one  thing  to  or  from  another.  He  moves  a  seed 
into  the  ground  ;  and  the  natural  forces  of  vegeta- 
tion produce  in  succession,  a  root,  a  stem,  leaves, 
flowers,  and  fruit.  He  moves  an  axe  through  a 
tree,  and  it  falls  by  the  natural  force  of  gravita- 
tion ;  he  moves  a  saw  through  it  in  a  particular 
manner,  and  the  physical  properties  by  which  a 
softer  substance  gives  way  before  a  harder,  make 
it  separate  into  planks,  which  he  arranges  in  cer- 
tain positions,  with  nails  driven  through  them,  or 
adhesive  matter  between  them,  and  produces  a 
table,  or  a  house.  He  moves  a  spark  to  fuel,  and 
it  ignites,  and  by  the  force  generated  in  combus- 
tion, it  cooks  the  food,  melts  or  softens  the  iron, 
converts  into  beer  or  sugar  the  malt  or  cane-juice, 
which  he  has  previously  moved  to  the  spot.  He 
has  no  other  means  of  acting  on  matter,  than  by 
moving  it.  Motion,  and  resistance  to  motion,  are 
the  only  things  which  his  muscles  are  constructed 
for.  By  muscular  contraction,  he  can  create  a 
pressure  on  an  outward  object,  which,  if  sufficiently 
powerful,  will  set  it  in  motion  ;  or  if  it  be  already 
moving,  will  check,  or  modify,  or  altogether  arrest 
its  motion,  if  he  can  do  no  more.  But  this  is 
enough  to  have  given  all  the  command  which 
mankind  has  acquired  over  natural  forces,  im- 
measurably more  powerful  than  themselves — a 
command  which,  great  as  it  is  already,  is  without 
doubt  destined  to  become  indefinitely  greater.  He 
exerts  this  power  either  by  availing  himself  of 
natural  forces  in  existence,  or  by  arranging  objects 
in  those  mixtures  and  combinations  by  which 
natural  forces  are  generated;  as  when,  by  putting 
a  lighted  match  to  fuel,  and  water  into  a  boiler 
over  it,  he  generates  the  expansive  force  of  steam, 
a  power  which  has  been  made  so  largely  available 
for  the  attainment  of  human  purposes. — Princi- 
ples of  Political  Economy,  hy  John  Stuart  Mill. 

Revenge  may  be  sweet  to  the  taste,  but  it  is 
poison  to  the  soul. 


Seiectcdi 

Reasons  for  the  Necessity  of  Silent  Waiting. 

(Continued  from  pnge  323.) 

The  apostle  Paul  saith,  '  The  Spirit  also  helpetl 
our  infirmities ;  for  we  know  not  what  we  shoulc 
pray  for  as  we  ought,  but  the  Spirit  itself  maketl 
intercession  for  us,  with  groanings  which  canno 
be  uttered.'  (Rom.  viii.  26.)  By  this  just  acknow 
ledgment  it  appears,  the  exercise  of  a  mind  deepb 
affected  is  more  than  words  can  express,  therefon 
it  speaks  to  Grod  in  unutterable  groans ;  a  thinj 
much  despised  and  scoffed  at  by  professors  in  thi; 
age.  We  see,  however,  the  apostle  was  no 
ashamed  to  own  it  to  be  what  himself  and  hi 
brethren  experienced  to  be  true;  which  shows  th' 
sense  they  had  of  their  own  natural  inability  an( 
blindness,  and  also  their  firm  dependence  upoi 
the  Holy  Spirit,  '  without  which  they  knew  no 
what  to  pray  for  as  they  ought;'  and  therefori 
found  a  necessity  to  wait  for  its  renewals  upoi 
them,  before  they  could  either  pray  for  themselve 
or  preach  to  others  profitably,  and  with  divine  ao 
ceptancc.  How  can  at  this  day  presume  ti 
know  what  to  pray  for  as  we  ought,  without  th' 
sensible  help  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  if  this  grca; 
apostle  and  his  brethren  did  not?  Yet,  is  ther 
ground  for  suspicion,  from  the  common  practic 
of  professing  christians  now,  that  they  do  no 
think  themselves  at  a  loss  what  to  pray  for  accept 
ably,  and  therefore  presumptuously  offer  their  in 
vented  supplications,  without  due  fear  and  cau 
tion,  to  Him  who  looketh  at  the  heart,  and  remaii 
insensible  of  the  necessity  of  feeling  the  Hoi; 
Spirit  to  disengage  them  from  roving  thoughts 
and  concerns  of  a  temporal  nature,  and  to  commu 
nicate  of  that  discerning  wisdom  and  living  powe 
which  are  requisite  to  direct  their  heai-ts  an( 
tongues  aright  ? 

But  notwithstanding  a  previous"  waiting  upoi 
God  is  so  much  despised,  the  apostle  intimates 
that  the  groanings  of  the  Spirit  are  effectual  with 
out  vocal  sounds;  which  proves  there  is  an  inwan 
address,  deeper  than  the  expression  of  words  I 
which  is  heard  and  accepted  of  God.  Let  me  add 
that  Jesus  himself  applied  to  the  Father  in  thii  <) 
manner,  when  '  he  groaned  in  spirit'  twice,  ani  d, 
afterwards  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  before  he  callet  {j, 
Lazarus  out  of  the  grave,  said  '  Father,  I  thanl  j|j 
thee  that  thou  hast  heard  me.'  (John  xi.  33.  3S  d, 
41.)  This  shows  his  fervent  groans  were  accepted  ^ 
and  his  request  granted  without  audible  expres  jj 
sions;  and  doth  not  the  compassionate  Father  stil 
regard  the  groans  begotten  by  the  spirit  of  hi  Hj 
Son  in  the  hearts  of  his  followers  1*   Indeed  ther  j(j 
is  much  efficacy  in  groans  that  arise  from  thi 
living  principle.  f) 

The  apostle  Paul  saith,  '  If  any  man  hath  nc  jf 
the  spirit  of  Christ,  he  is  none  of  his' — '  If  th 
spirit  of  him  who  raised  up  Jesus  from  the  dea 
dwell  in  you,  He  that  raised  up  Christ  from  th 
dead  shall  also  quicken  your  mortal  bodies  by  hi 
spirit  that  dwelleth  in  you.'  (Rom.  viii.  9.  11. 
When  do  christians  more  need  these  quickeningi 
than  in  their  assemblies  for  divine  worship,  an 
how  must  they  distinguish  them  except  they  wai 
in  silence  ?  Is  it  an  unwarrantable  presumptioi 
humbly  to  wait  in  expectation  of  the  promise 
as,sistance,  to  enable  us  sensibly  to  worship,  freelj 
livingly,  and  powerfully,  which  cannot  be  unlet 
the  spirit  of  Christ  is  our  helper  ?  If  these  intei 
nal  quickenings  be  the  continued  privilege  ( 
Christ's  disciples,  and  if  it  is  to  the  virtue  tlierec 
that  all  our  services  owe  their  efficacy  and  accep 
ance,  can  it  be  right  or  safe  to  run  before,  an 
without  that  which  is  the  very  life  of  pure  pray< 
and  preaching '{  If  not,  there  is  an  ab.soiute  nec<ji 
sity  for,  and  certainly  great  propriety  in  waitin 
patiently  for  it,  ia  submissive  silence,  that  tii 

■  ■ 
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sacrifice  may  be  of  the  Lord's  preparing];,  and  that 
it  may  be  offered  according  to  his  will,  under  the 
immediate  conduct  of  his  own  pure  spirit.  Thus 
'li  qualified  we  pray  with  the  Spirit  and  with  the 
W  Understanding  also,  which  prayer  must  conse 
■tlilquently  profit  and  refresh  the  thirsty  soul;  and  if 
"I'la  silent  attention  had  neither  any  express  com 
'"■imand  nor  example  in  scripture,  it  is  necessarily 
plj|iuiplied  in  many  parts  of  it,  as  well  as  in  the  na- 
"fslturo  of  true  spiritual  worship. 

Is  not  the  Almighty  a  most  pure  and  perfectly 
'"1  glorious  being,  dwelling  in  the  light,  whom  no 

*  man  can  approach  unto  but  by  the  spirit  of  the 
iiif  I  Mediator;  and  is  not  man  absolutely  dependent 
''I'lon  the  merciful  goodness  and  power  of  his  Crea- 
'"J  tor ;  and  is  it  not  reasonable  that  such  a  creature 
'""Ishould  be  made  deeply  sensible  to  whom  he  must 
™i|be  indebted  for  all  spiritual  ability,  as  well  as  tem- 
'ot  poral  favours,  before  he  can  appi-oach  the  sacred 
P« Presence  with  becoming  reverence;  and  in  what 
instate  is  he  so  likely  to  be  made  sensible  of  this,  as 

*  under  an  abstraction  of  mind  from  earthly  cogita- 
iKtions  and  concerns,  into  a  silent  attention  upon 
'liithe  omnipresent  Spirit? 

™  These  things  duly  considered,  is  it  just  and 
reasonable  to  censure  and  despise  any  people  for 
'Wponscieutiously  waiting  upon  God  in  silence,  and 
™l frequently  falling  into  such  an  heart-engaging 
f  lexercise  of  spirit  in  his  fear,  as  cannot  often  be 
'^^ttered  in  words,  and  consequently  must  be  ex- 

*  ^erienced  in  silence  ?  Who  can  seriously  think, 
ni'fchat  He  who  saith,  'To  this  man  will  I  look,  even 
''Ijifco  him  that  is  poor,  and  of  a  contrite  spirit,  and 
I'Hrembleth  at  my  word,'  (Isa.  Ixvi.  2,)  will  not 

near  and  regard,  when  many  hearts  are  collectively 

*  bowed  before  him  under  an  unfeigned  concern 
Ml  and  travail  of  spirit;  when  the  soul  worships  be- 
fore him  more  deeply  than  can  be  expressed  by 

poll  lip  or  tongue?    What  are  the  finest  words  and 

*  fairest  forms  to  Him  who  respecteth  not  the  out- 
itli  ivard  show,  but  the  inward  frame  of  the  heart,  if 
v«^hcy  do  not  convey  the  sincere,  feeling  language 
"■(iiliereof. 

The  apostle  utterly  disclaims  all  self-sufficiency: 
Not,' saith  he,  '  that  we  are  sufficient  of  ourselves, 
»4o  think  any  thing  as  of  ourselves,  but  our  suffi- 
iiency  is  of  God,  who  also  hath  made  us  able 
ninisters  of  the  new  testament,  not  of  the  letter 
)ut  of  the  Spirit;  for  the  letter  killeth,  but  the 
Spirit  giveth  life.'  (2  Cor.  iii.  5,  6.)  The  virtue 
md  excellence  of  the  christian  religion  is  justly 
scribed  to  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  same  apostle 
%eclares,  '  We  have  this  treasure  in  earthen  ves- 
els,  that  the  excellency  of  the  power  may  be  of 
rod  and  not  of  us.'  (Ibid.  iv.  7.)  Therefore 
]hrist  hath  instituted  no  other  worship  under  the 
iiiij)ew  covenant,  but  that -which  is  performed  in 
pirit  and  in  truth,  and  how  can  we  perform  this 
ill  we  have  a  sense  of  the  Spirit,  and  feel  the 
irtue  of  its  influence  engaging  our  souls  in  truth 
0  this  spiritual  worship  ?  And  how  can  we  attain 
his  feeling,  without  patiently  waiting  in  silence 
'or  its  powerful  assistance  ? 

If  the  primitive  christians  were  of  themselves 
0  insufficient  to  think  any  thing,  or  to  point  out 
iti«|,o  themselves  their  own  line  of  duty,  according  to 
he  Divine  will,  they  certainly  could  not  of  them- 
'elves  pray  or  preach  to  others  consistent  there- 
ith,  and  therefore  were  obliged  to  wait  for  the 
inWleaewals  of  light  and  ability  from  the  Holy  Spirit 
jetlvherein  their  sufficiency  was.    If  the  case  was 
0  liueh  with  them,  is  it  less  so  with  us  ?  It  certainly 
8  not,  for  we  are  under  the  same  dispensation, 
a»  lud  altogether  as  insufficient  of  ourselves  as  they 
sould  be.    It  is  therefore  now  as  requisite  for  us 
lettlis  it  could  theq  be  fqr  {.hem,  to  wait  for  Divine 
ii  {irection  and  help,  to  give  us  a  true  sense  both  of 
it  li  mr  sjiate  and  duty^  an4  to  enable  us '  tQ  the  per 


formance  of  it ;  and  how  can  we  reasonably  expect 
to  receive  the  assistance  of  the  Spirit,  but  by 
humbly  watching,  and  waiting  in  silence  for  its 
appearance  and  operation  on  our  souls  ? 

The  heavenly  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
the  very  life  and  glory  of  the  Gospel-dispensation, 
and  is  now  as  surely  to  be  distinguished  by  ex- 
perienced minds  as  it  was  in  the  primitive  age; 
else  why  was  it  promised  to  abide  as  the  guide 
and  leader  of  true  believers  ?  and  why  doth  the 
Apostle  exhort,  to  pray  always  with  all  supplica- 
tion in  the  Spirit,  and  to  watch  thereunto  with  all 
perseverance  ?  (Eph.  vi.  18.) 

We  read,  that  after  the  opening  of  the  seventh 
seal,  '  there  was  silence  in  heaven  about  the  space 
of  half  an  hour.'  (llev.  viii.  1.)  If  silent  worship 
is  such  an  absurdity  as  to  be  made  the  subject  of 
ridicule,  how  came  it  to  be  found  and  allowed  of 
in  heaven  ?  Was  not  the  great  God  then  obeyed, 
and  adored  there  as  profoundly  as  when  they  sang 
hallelujahs  ?  If  so,  why  should  an  awful  silent 
waiting  upon  him  be  treated,  by  any,  as  unprofit- 
able and  inconsistent  with  divine  worship  ?  Why 
should  any  prefer  the  modes  and  forms  their  own 
hearts  have  devised  or  ignorantly  espoused,  to  a 
solemn,  submissive  waiting  in  silence,  to  know  the 
true  state  of  the  soul,  and  to  receive  the  blessed 
counsel  of  the  Spirit,  before  they  proceed  vocally 
to  address  the  Dread  of  Nations,  or  presume  to 
preach  as  in  his  name,  and  declare  any  thing  as 
his  will,  whose  all-seeing  eye  is  continually  upon 
them? 

Elihu  plainly  expresseth,  '  There  is  a  spirit  in 
man,  and  the  inspiration  of  the  Almighty  giveth 
them  understanding.  (Job  xxxii.  8.)  When  is  the 
most  likely  time  to  be  made  sensible  of  this  inspi- 
ration ?  That  in  which  the  mind  is  attentively 
waiting  upon  him  in  a  profound  and  passive  silence; 
or  that  wherein  it  is  amused  and  busied  with  a 
multitude  of  words  and  ideas,  on  various  subjects? 
What  avails  praying  or  preaching  without  this 
communicated  understanding  ?  Can  it  be  any 
better  than  sounding  brass,  or  a  tinkling  cymbal  ? 
When  people  presume  to  pray  without  a  sense 
of  their  real  wants,  and  confess  a  state  to  the 
omniscient  Being  they  never  truly  felt,  and  also 
petition  for  those  spiritual  favours  and  divine  sen- 
sations they  seek  not  to  feel,  do  they  not  act  as  if 
they  concluded  he  will  accept  of  an  insincere  de- 
votion, and  that  he  is  not  so  jealous  of  his  honour 
as  the  Sacred  Writings  declare  he  is  ? 

(To  be  continued.) 

Sacred  Antiquities  of  the  Jews. 

PHYLACTERIES. 

The  word  phylactery  is  derived  from  the  Greek 
phulacterion,  and  exactly  corresponds  in  etymolo- 
gy to  the  word  conservatori/,  or  a  preservative  ^ 
in  this  sense  it  has  been  used  by  various  nations 
to  protect  them  against  evil  spirits,  diseases,  dan- 
gers, &c. 

In  many  parts  of  the  East  these  superstitious 
practices  still  remain.  The  phylacteries  of  the 
Jews  consist  of  portions  of  the  Scripture  taken 
from  the  Pentateuch  selected  according  to  the 
situation  for  which  they  are  destined,  written 
upon  very  fine  vellum,  in  a  very  small  square 
character,  and  with  a  particular  kind  of  ink. 
They  are  of  three  kinds,  and  are  used  for  the 
head,  for  the  arm,  and  for  the  posts  of  the  doors. 

1.  For  the  head. — The  portions  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch for  the  phylactery  of  the  head  consists  of 
Exod.  xiii.  2-10,  11-16;  Deut.  vi.  4-9;  xi. 
13-21.  These  four  portions  contain  thirty  ver- 
ses, which  are  written  upon  four  slips  of  vel- 
lum, separately  rolled  up,  and  placed  in  four 
compartments,  and  joined  together  with  one  small 
square  piece  of  skin  or  leather.     Upon  this  is 


written  the  letter  Shin.  From  the  case  proceed 
two  thongs  of  leather,  which  are  so  arranged  as 
to  go  round  the  head,  leaving  the  square  case 
containing  the  passages  of  the  Pentateuch  alone 
refered  to,  in  the  centre  of  the  forehead.  The 
thongs  make  a  knot  at  the  back  of  the  head  in 
the  form  of  the  letter  Daleth,  and  then  come 
round  again  to  the  breast.  The  phylacteries  for 
the  head  are  called  frontlets,  and  the  practice  of 
using  them  appears  to  rest  particularly  upon 
these  two  passages  :  1.  And  it  shall  be  for  a  sign 
unto  thee  upon  thine  head,  and  for  a  memorial 
between-  thine  eyes,  that  the  Lord's  law  may  be 
in  thy  mouth;  for  with  a  strong  hand  hath  the 
Lord  brought  thee  out  of  Egypt.  Exod.  xiii.  9. 
2.  And  it  shall  be  for  a  token  upon  thine  hand, 
and  for  frontlets  between  thine  eyes ;  for  by 
strength  of  hand  the  Lord  brought  us  forth  out 
of  Egypt.    Exod.  xiii.  16. 

These  phylacteries  are  called  Tephillin  shel- 
rose,  or  the  tcffila  of  the  head. 

2.  For  the  arm. — This  phylactery  consists  of 
a  roll  of  vellum,  containing  the  same  passages  of 
the  Pentateuch  as  those  for  the  head,  and  written 
in  the  same  square  character,  and  with  the  same 
ink,  but  arranged  in  four  columns.  It  is  rolled 
up  to  a  point,  and  enclosed  in  a  sort  of  case  of 
the  skin  of  a  clean  beast.  A  thong  of  leather  is 
attached  to  this  case,  which  is  placed  above  the 
bending  of  the  left  arm  on  the  inside,  that  it  may 
be  near  to  the  heart,  according  to  the  command  : 
"  And  these  words  which  I  command  thee  this 
day,  shall  be  in  thine  heart."  (Deut.  vi.  6.) 
After  making  a  knot  in  the  shape  of  the  letter 
Jov,  the  thong  is  rolled  seven  times  round  the 
arm  in  a  spiral  form,  and  terminates  by  three 
times  round  the  middle  finger.  These  phylacte- 
ries are  called  Tephillin  sheljad,  or  the  teffila  of 
the  hand. 

3.  For  the  door-posts. — The  phylactery  for  the 
door-posts  is  termed  Mezuzah,  and  is  composed 
of  a  square  piece  of  vellum  written  in  the  same 
square  character,  and  with  the  same  kind  of  ink 
as  those  for  head  and  arm,  and  has  the  4th,  5th, 
6th,  7th,  8th,  and  9th  verses  of  the  6th  chapter 
of  Deuteronomy,  and  the  13th  verse  of  the  11th 
chapter  of  the  same  book  inscribed  on  it.  This 
slip  of  vellum  is  enclosed  in  a  reed  or  case,  and 
on  it  is  written  the  word  Shaidai,  which  is  one 
of  the  attributes  of  God.  The  Jews  affix  these 
to  the  doors  of  their  houses,  chambers,  and  most 
frequented  places.  The  Hebrew  word  Mezuzah 
signifies  the  door-posts  of  a  house  ;  but  it  is  also 
applied  to  the  phylactery  just  described. 

Lewis,  in  his  "  Antiquities  of  the  Hebrew  Re- 
public," has  described  from  Bartolocius  Bible, 
Rabbin,  many  particulars  relating  to  the  phylac- 
teries. "  The  old  superstition  for  these  phylac- 
teries, (says  he,)  has  considerably  increased  ;  the 
Jews  swear  by  touching  them  ;  and  the  better  to 
authorize  such  oaths,  they  introduce  God  swear- 
ing by  them  likewise.  Many  are  the  niceties  in  the 
method  of  making  them;  the  parchment  must  be 
taken  from  the  skin  of  a  clean  beast ;  and  it  be- 
comes impure  and  profane  if  a  Christian  dresses 
it ;  but  it  receives  a  degree  of  excellence  when  it 
has  been  destined  to  this  use;  and  it  was  said  in 
preparing  it,  '  I  design  this  for  the  making  of 
tephelims.'  The  skin  must  be  prepared  with 
great  art,  for  the  least  hole  or  defect  makes  it 
useless.  These  tephelims  they  write  slowly,  and 
with  great  circumspection,  that  there  may  not  be 
the  least  thing  wanting  to  each  letter,  and  par- 
ticularly to  those  that  compose  the  name  of  God. 
They  first  fasten  the  tepheiim  at  the  hand,  and 
afterwards  that  of  the  head,  for  fear  they  should 
mistake;  the  strap  serving  to  this  use  must  be 
good ;  they  must  not  mend  or  repair  them  when 
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they  are  worn  and  broken.  They  cannot  fasten 
them  till  they  have  pronounced  the  blessing : 
Blessed  be  thou,  our  Lord,  and  our  God,  King  of 
the  earth  ;  after  which  it  was  not  lawful  to  speak  to 
anybody.  When  they  take  them  off  they  put  them 
into  a  bag,  which  thereby  becomes  sacred,  and  can- 
not be  employed  to  profane  uses.  They  ought  not  to 
be  put  on  in  the  night,  but  in  the  day,  excepting 
the  Sabbath,  because  the  Sabbath  is  called  a  sign, 
and  serves  for  a  phylactery.  Women  and  slaves 
are  not  obliged  to  wear  them.  It  is  not  lawful  to 
take  them  till  a  man  has  covered  his  nakedness, 
to  wear  them  in  church  yards,  nor  to  carry  a  bur- 
don  on  their  heads,  and  especially,  it  is  a  great 
crime  to  commit  then  the  least  indecency.  Dr. 
Adam  Clark  has  remarked,  (Commentary  Exod. 
xiii.  6  :) — "  These  phylacteries  formed  no  incon- 
siderable part  of  a  Jew's  religion  j  they  wore 
them  as  a  sign  of  their  obligation  to  God,  and  as 
representing  some  future  blessedness.  Hence, 
they  did  not  wear  them  on  feast  days,  nor  on  the 
Sabbath,  because  these  things  were  in  themselves 
signa ;  but  they  wore  them  always  when  they 
read  the  law,  or  when  they  prayed ;  and  hence 
they  called  them  tephillin,  prayer-ornameuts, 
oratories,  or  incitements  to  prayer."  From  the 
same  authority  we  learn,  that  it  appears  the  Jews 
wove  the  phylacteries  for  three  different  purposes. 

1.  As  signs  of  remembrances.  This  was  the 
original  design,  as  the  institution  itself  sufficiently 
proves. 

2.  To  procure  reverence  and  respect  in  the 
sight  of  the  heathen. 

The  reason  is  given  in  the  "  Gemerea  Beraeoth, 
chap,  i "  Whence  is  it  proved  that  the  phylac- 
teries, or  tephillin,  are  the  strength  of  Israel. 
Ans.  From  what  is  written,  Dent,  xxviii.  10  : 
'  All  the  people  of  the  earth  shall  see  that  thou 
art  called  by  the  name  of  the  Lord,  (Jehovah,) 
and  they  shall  be  afraid  of  thee.'  " 

3.  They  used  them  as  amulets,  or  charms,  to 
drive  away  evil  spirits.  This  appears  from  the 
Targum  on  Canticles,  viii.  3.  His  left  hand  is 
under  my  head,  &c.  "  The  congregation  of  Is- 
rael hath  said,  I  am  elect  above  all  people,  be- 
cause I  bind  my  phylacteries  on  my  left  baud  and 
on  my  head,  and  the  scroll  is  fixed  to  the  right 
side  of  my  gate,,  the  third  part  of  which  looks  to 
my  bed-chamber,  that  demons  may  not  be  per 
mitted  to  injure  me."  Dr.  Lightfoot  thinks  that 
our  Saviour  wore  the  Jewish  phylacteries  himself, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  country;  and  that 
hig  condemnation  of  them,  (Matt.  xxii.  5j)  was 
directed  against  the  pride  and  hypocrisy  of  Phari 
sees,  who  wore  them  broad  and  conspicuously 
written,  to  obtain  credit  for  piety  and  devotion, 
rather  than  against  the  phylacteries  themselves. 


cient  power  to  induce  the  Southern  people  not  to 
take  up  the  sword,  by  which  so  many  of  them 
seem  destined  to  perish. — Freshyterian. 


A  MIDNIGHT  MEDITATION. 
Amazing  scene  I  where  countless  suns, 

And  worlds  (for  such  they  are) 
Each  in  its  course  harmonious  runs, 

Without  one  single  jar  I 

How  mighty  then  must  be  the  hand 
That  wheels  their  rapid  flight, 

And  bids  ihem  shine  o'er  sea  and  land 
Through  all  the  realms  of  light. 

Creation's  Sovereign,  Lord  and  King! 

Maker  of  this  bright  frame; 
The  planets  in  tlieir  courses  sing 

And  glorify  Thy  name. 

The  sun  and  moon  and  stars  may  shine, 

All  lovely  as  they  are — 
Their  splendor  is  eclipsed  by  thine, 

The  bright  and  morning  Star.  - 

When  time  to  us  shall  be  no  more, 
And  life's  frail  cord  is  riven, 

May  we  be  placed  above  the  .stars, 
To  shine  with  Thee  in  heaven. 


Original. 


E.  S. 


to  the  growing  plant.  Timber  in  France  is,  for 
instance,  dyed  by  various  colours  being  mixed  with 
water,  and  poured  over  the  root  of  the  tree. 
Dahlias  are  also  coloured  by  a  similar  process. 


A  Voice  for  Peace. — Wc  have  received  a  small 
brochure  witb  the  following  title — "  Non-resist- 
ance, the  patience  and  the  Faitli  of  the  Saints — 
llcv.  xiii.  10.  By  a  Servant  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Fifth  Edition;  published  by  the  7\.uthor :  Char- 
lottesville, Virginia,  ]8()2."  The  writer,  William 
Thurber,  is  a  Southerner,  and  was  a  conscript  in 
the  Confederate  army.  Jieing  a  non-resistant  in 
principle,  he  refused  to  take  up  arms,  and  was 
exempted  by  the  authorities  at  Kichmond,  Virgi- 
nia. Ho  afterwards  wrote  and  published  this 
Tract  on  the  subject  of  non-resistance.  Copies 
were  sent  to  the  members  of  the  Richmond  Con- 
gress, and  it  is  said  the  arguments  used  had  much 
influence  in  inducing  them  to  pass  a  law  exempt- 
ing from  military  service  those  who  are  conscien- 
tiously opposed  to  bearing  arms.  The  arguments 
are  presented  in  a  .sober,  devout  strain,  and  are 
ahnojt  entirely  scriptural.  We.  wish  that  they 
bad  been  published  earlier,  and  had  been  of  suffi- 


The  Value  of  Human  Judgment. — When  Ad 
miral  Rodney  gained  his  great  victory,  did  not 
England  illuminate  and  rejoice?  and  was  he  not 
pronounced  one  of  the  greatest  of  men  ?  Yet  what 
did  he  do,  but  annihilate  his  enemies,  and  destroy 
human  life  ?  The  other  day,  young  Groves,  (a 
Methodist  at  Dawlish,)  knelt  down  in  the  midst 
of  the  market  place,  where  much  wickedness  was 
going  on,  and  earnestly  prajed  to  God  for  the 
people  around;  he  was  call  mad:  what,  then,  is 
popular  opinion  ?  For  the  wholesale  destruction 
of  human  life,  you  pronounce  a  man  great;  and 
for  trust  in  God,  the  only  infallibly  wise  thing, 
you  pronounce  a  man  mad  ; — so  much  for  the  value 
of  human  judgment. — Autohlograpliy  of  Mary 
Anne  Scliimmelpenninck. 

Ciiriovs  Fads  about  Water. — The  extent  to 
which  water  mingles  with  bodies  apparently  the 
most  solid,  is  very  wonderful.  The  glittering  opal, 
which  beauty  wears  as  an  ornament,  is  only  flint 
and  water.  Of  every  1200  tons  of  earth  which  a 
landholder  has  in  his  estate,  400  are  water.  The 
snow-capped  summits  of  mountains  have  many 
million  tons  of  water  in  a  solidified  form.  In 
every  plaster-of-Paris  statue  which  an  Italian  car- 
ries through  our  streets  for  sale,  there  is  one  pound 
of  water  to  every  four  pounds  of  chalk. 

The  air  we  breathe  contains  five  grains  of  water 
to  each  cubic  foot  of  its  bulk.  The  potatoes  and 
the  turnips  which,  are  boiled  for  our  dinner  have, 
in  their  raw  state,  the  one  75  per  cent.,  the  other 
00  per  cent,  of  water.  If  a  man  weighing  ten 
stone  were  squeezed  flat  in  a  hydraulic  press,  seven 
and  a-half  stone  of  water  would  run  out,  and  only 
two  and  a-half  of  dry  residue  remain.  A  man  is, 
chemically  speaking,  forty-five  pounds  of  carbon 
and  nitrogen,  difl'used  through  five  and  a-half  pail- 
fuls  of  water. 

In  plants  we  find  water  tlius  mingling  no  less 
wonderfully.  A  sunflower  evaporates  one  and  a- 
quartcr  pints  of  water  a  day,  and  a  cabbage  about 
the  same  quantity.  A  wheat  plant  exhales,  in 
172  days,  about  11)0,000  grains  of  water.  An  acre 
of  growing  wheat,  on  this  calculation,  draws  and 
passes  out  about  ten  tons  of  water  per  day.  The 
cellular  tissue  is  the  medium  through  which  that 
mass  of  fluid  is  conveyed.  It  forms  a  delicate 
puuip,  up  which  the  watery  particles  run  with 
the  rapidity  of  a  swift  stream.  By  the  action  of 
the  sap,  various  properties  may  be  eoniiuunicat^d 


For  "  The  Friend." 

A  few  numbers  back  there  was  an  account  of 
the  conversion  of  Taulerus,  which  we  presume  to 
have  been  sufficiently  interesting  to  the  readers  of 
"  The  Friend"  to  make  them  desirous  to  hear 
something  more  respecting  him.  The  following, 
taken  from  the  Family  Treasury,  its  therefore 
sent  for  insertion  if  approved. 

DR.  JOHN  TAULER  Of  StfeAsSURG 

"  Cologne  and  Stfasburg,-  cities  of  old  i'ehoWfl, 
stood  by  the  Rhine  five  hundred  years  ago  as  they 
do  to-day.    The  one  was  the  seat  of  a  famous  uni- 
versity, the  other  a  place  of  trade,  as  trade  was 
then,  and  a  centre  of  ecclesiastical  power.  Priests 
and  friars  were  to  be  found  in  swarms  in  either 
city,  both  good  and  bad,  the  latter  class  being  by 
far  the  more  numerous.    One  of  the  good  ones — 
and  of  these,  perhaps,  the  very  best,  holiest,  faith- 
fulest,  in  that  old  time  five  hundred  years  ago  and 
more — was  Dr.  John  Taulerof  Strasburg.    I  say,|it 
of  Strasburg,  because  his  public  life  was  spent,  for 
the  most  part,  there.    Yet  is  his  name  connected  ^, 
in  various  ways  also  with  Cologne.    Some  fix  on 
the  one  city,  and  some  on  the  other,  as  the  place  ^ 
of  his  birth.    Strasburg  has,  I  think,  the  better  ij 
claim  ;  and  it  seems  to  be  put  beyond  question  [l 
now  that  he  was  born  there  in  the  year  1290.  He  |[ 
was  of  good  family,  and  the  heir  to  a  moderate  f 
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patrimony,  being  the  sou,  most  likely,  of  one  ^ 
Nicolas  Tauler,  who  was  about  that  time  a  senator  « 
of  Strasburg.    At  an  early  age,  however,  he  cast 
the  world  behind  him,  and  set  himself  to  imitate 
Christ's  life  of  poverty  as  a  monk  of  the  Domini- 
can order.  It  was  not  more  than  a  hundred  years  mi 
from  the  time  of  Dominick  and  the  institution  ol 
his  army  of  mendicant  preachers,  and  the  name  oi 
a  Dominican  monk  had  not  yet  begun  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  ignorance,  and  cruelty,  and  shameless- 
ness,  as  it  was  in  the  times  of  the  Reformation. 
They  were  scarcely  so  poor,  however,  these  monks 
as  they  professed  to  be,  for  they  had  a  spacious  jj; 
and  handsome  convent  in  Strasburg,  into  whicl 
young  Tauler  would  be  received  soon  after  the  be 
ginning  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

"  How  he  studied  at  Paris  in  the  Dominicatjji 
College  of  St.  Jacques,  and  thereafter  at  Cologne 
I  need  not  minutely  relate.    In  the  latter  city  h< 
may  have  come  under  the  influence  of  his  verj  \ 
distinguished  contemporary,  Master  Eckart  tht  j, 
mystic.    This  Eckart  was  an  able  thinker  of  th<  ij; 
most  unintelligible  sch(70l  of  mysticism,  and  ye 
withal,  strange  to  say,  an  interesting  and  popula 
preacher.    The  reaction  from  the  dry  orthodox}  |q 
of  the  schoolmen  was,  in  his  case,  violent  indeed 
He  is  reported  to  have  been  a  good  man,  whos(  jj, 
life  did  manifest  the  presence  in  his  heart  of  thi 
gracious  principles  of  faith  and  love. 

"  It  is,  at  the  least,  doubtful  whether  Taulc 
had  any  connection  or  intercourse  with  Eckart  a  itj 
all.    The  link  which  binds  these  two  names  an(  ? 
brings  them  up  together,  is  their  common  mysti 
cism.    For  Tauler  also  was  a  mystic,  though  hi 
mysticism  and  Eckart's  are  wide  as  the  poles  asun  ij, 
der.    Amidst  all  the  ardor  of  his  aspirations  afte 
union  to  God  and  communion  with  him,  we  dia 
cern  no  pantheistic  confusion  of  the  human  3n( 
the  divine.    In  the  universities  of  Cologne  anc 
Paris,  he  explored  the  fields  of  theology  unde 
scholastic  guidance.    Thomas  Aquinas  was  thi 
Master  (for  by  that  name  the  great  doctors  of  th' 
Middle  Age  were  wont  to  be  called,)  whose  doc  "i 
triqe  he  sludied  and  in  due  time  taught  an 
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preached.    We  find  him  at  length  returning  to 
Strasburg,  and  exercising  his  ministry  there.  He 
was  unwearied  in  labour,  and  bore  himself  with 
50  loving  and  gentle  a  spirit  that,  while  his  fellow- 
friars  were  contemned  and  hated  by  the  common, 
Ipeople,  he  was  held  in  honor.    They  thronged 
Ito  hear  him  preach,  and,  even  while  his  Latin 
l^uotations  and  scholastio  formulas  sounded  to  them 
ike  so  much  meaninglc^jS  gibberish,  they  always 
understood  somewhat,  and  knew  that,  most  ear- 
nestly, according  to  the  light  he  had,  hfe  Was 
teaching  them  the  way  of  salvation,  and  seeking 
their  souls  for  God.    Fiery  trials,  however,  were 
o  be  sent  to  try  him  :  the  Husbandman  Was  bit- 
terly to  prune  and  dig  about  the  roots  of  his  spiri 
ual  life;  and  the  sun  of  divine  loVe  Was  yet  to 
jshine  on  it  more  fully  and  sweetly,  before  it  should 
blossom  and  bear  fruit  as  it  did  in  after  years 
A.S  he  himself  saith  in  his  sermon  on  the  labour- 
ers in  the  Vineyard,  *  After  that  the  vine  has  been 
krell  pruned,  and  its  stem  cleared  of  all  weeds,  the 
.lorious  sun  sliineth  yet  more  brightly,  and  casteth 
lis  heat  on  the  precious  clusters;  and  these  grow 
iiore  and  more  transparent,  and  the  sweetness  he 
ins  to  disclose  itself  more  and  more.    And  to 
ueh  a  man  as  we  have  described,  all  means  of 
ommunication  between  God  and  his  soul  be^in 
Iter  a  time  to  grow  so  transparent  that  the  rays 
nd  glances  of  the  divine  sun  reach  him  without 
easing — that  is,  as  often,  and  as  soon  as  he  turns 
imseif  towards  them  in.  feeling  and  thought, 
'his  divine  sun  shines  more  brightly  than  all  the 
uns  in  the  firmament  ever  shone;  and  in  its  light 
11  the  man's  ways  and  works  and  doings  are  so 
hanged  into  its  image,  that  he  feels  nothing  to 
e  so  true  as  God,  with  a  certainty  that  is  rooted 
a  the  very  midst  of  his  being,  yet  is  far  above  the 
phere  of  his  reason,  and  which  he  can  never  fully 
xpress,  for  it  is  too  deep  and  too  high  above  all 
uman  reason  to  be  explored  and  understood.' 

"  In  those  days '  Strasburg  had  in  it  two  noble 
imilies,  that  kept  up  a  constant  rivalry — the  Zorn 
nd  the  Mullenheim.  These  two  families  regarded 
»  le  city  as  wholly  theirs;  and  in  their  attempts  to 
'™  Test  the  supremacy  in  it  from  each  other,  they 
fttimes  deluged  the  streets  with  blood.  There 
i«|ras  a  sturdy  burgher  population,  however,  rising 
■slip  under  the  scornful  noses  of  these  grandees, 
l)e|hich  was  after  a  little  to  turn  them  both  to  the 
oor.    In  the  unsettled  politics  of  the  German 
taimpire,  if  the  Zorn  took  one  side,  the  Mullenheim 
'ere  sure  to  take  the  other,  and  vice  versa.  The 
itter  were  the  more  popular  family.  On  the  25th 
ayrovember,  1314,  there  were  two  rival  emperors 
rowned  at  Aix-la-Chapelle — Frederick  of  Austria 
nd  Louis  of  Bavaria.    The  former  had  the  Pope 
nd  most  of  the  clergy  on  his  side;  the  latter  was 
iilaiie  representative  of  German  nationality  and  in- 
ependence.    From  the  day  of  their  coronation, 
nd  for  eight  bloody  years  thereafter,  there  was 
ios«  'ar  between  the  two.  Like  the  empire  in  general, 
''■  le  city  of  Strasburg  was  divided  between  them. 

he  Zorn  family,  with  the  bishop,  John  von 
iilet^chsenstein,  adhered  to  Frederick;  the  Mullen- 
;tat  eim,  and  the  citizens  for  the  most  part,  to  Louis. 
aD^ither  emperor,  when  he  took  possession  of  Stras- 
urg,  was  welcomed  by  his  own  friends;  while 
le  other  party  sulked  at  home,  and  kept  out  of 
is  way.    Frederick  was  there  in  1.815  ;  Louis  in 
ij320.    At  last  the  battle  of  Muhldorf  befell  in 
(ii»l322;  and  Frederick  was  vanquished,  and  made 
3ii|risoner  by  his  rival." 

(To  bo  continued.) 


ani 


till 


Our  crosses  often  come  in  a  shape  others  little 
(ioJ  ^""i  they  are  none  the  less  crosses,  for 

eing  trivial  in  the  sight  of  others. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Think  not  Stralige  of  the  Fiery  Trial  that  is 
to  Try  Ton. 

The  temptations,  trials,  and  wonderful  deliver 
ances  of  exercised  seekers  after  Truth ;  partaker.'S 
of  the  Common  inheritance  of  human  weakness 
and  passion,  as  well  as  of  the  one  high  and  holy 
calling;  seem  worthy  of  being  brought  often  to 
our  remembrance,  lest  we  should  grow  faint  and 
weary  in  oUr  minds,  because  of  the  burden  of  sor- 
row and  suffering  which  We  may  be  called  to  bear 
on  account  of  unfaithfulness,  and  for  our  purifica- 
tion from  those  worldly  affections  which  are  at 
enmity  with  God.  In  the  record  which  is  left  by 
John  Barclay,  of  his  exercises  and  experiences, 
there  sfeems  instruction  and  encouragement,  to 
those  who,  like  him,  are  made  sensible  of  their 
departures,  desiring,  through  repentance  and  faith, 
to  be  found  walking  in  newness  of  life. 

"  Few  suspect,"  said  he,  "  the  depth  of  perdi- 
tion from  which  I  have  been  rescued.  I  remem- 
ber a  season  when  my  wickedness  had  arrived  at 
such  a  complicated  and  aggravated  height  as  to 
threaten,  to  all  appearances  and  all  probability, 
inevitably  impending  consequences  ;  and  these  so 
encompassed  me  round  on  every  side,  that,  though 
a  thorough  adept,  I  totally  despaired  of  escaping 
that  which  was  likely  to  follow.  At  this  eventful 
crisis,  wlien  my  wretchedness  was  more  than  I  can 
describe,  and  almost  more  than  I  could  bear,  there 
was  a  secret  but  fervent  desire  raised  in  my  very 
inmost  soul,  that,  if  it  wore  possible,  I  might  be 
delivered  from  this  anguish  of  mind  and  dilemma 
of  situation,  which  were  then  owned  [by  me]  to 
have  been  brought  on  by  my  own  sinfulness,  and 
much  less  than  I  deserved.  There  was  also  some- 
thing like  a  covenant  [on  my  part]  that  if  I  might 
be  thus  rescued,  no  bounds  should  be  placed  to 
the'dedication  of  my  future  life.  The  sequel  was 
as  striking  as  the  fact;  each  black  cloud  of  this 
storm,  from  that  very  day  forward,  rolled  gradu- 
ally away,  and  in  a  surprising  manner  withdrew 
and  dissipated.  So  that  in  truth  I  have  had,  and 
still  have  most  feelingly  to  adopt  a  langua'ge  as 
"iterally  and  remarkably  applicable  to  myself,  as 
it  could  perhaps  have  been  to  him  that  used  it, — 
'  He  brought  me  up  also  out  of  the  horrible  pit, 
out  of  the  miry  clay.' 

"  With  respect  to  that  share  of  affliction  which 
has  been  handed  to  me  of  late,  I  can  truly  say,  it 
is  my  desire  that  others  in  their  various  trials  may 
be  enabled  with  myself  to  discover  and  acknow- 
ledge in  them  the  hand  of  Him  who  '  is  righteous 
in  all  His  ways,  and  Holy  in  all  His  works.' 
When  privations  are  permitted  to  attend,  what  a 
consolation,  my  dear  friend,  to  find  a  Father  of 
the  fatherless;  when  about  to  separate  from  those 
who  have  from  childhood  shared  the  same  mixed 
cup  of  joy  and  grief,  what  a  favor  to  feel,  that 
wherever  scattered,  still  each  of  us  is  near  that 
Fountain,  to  which  we  may  all  have  access;  when 
a  total  revolution  in  our  outward  condition  takes 
place,  when  luxury,  delicacy,  splendor  and  vanity, 
together  with  all  those  objects  endeared  by  fond 
recollection,  are  to  be  relinquished,  how  sweet  to 
know  'it  is  the  Lord — let  him  do  what  seemeth 
him  good ;'  and  in  taking  up  the  cross,  denying 
ourselves  and  following  our  Leader  through  evil 
report  and  good  report,  through  sufferings,  con- 
flicts and  probation, — what  a  blessing  it  will  be  if 
we  '  are  kept  by  the  power  of  God  through  faith 
unto  salvation.'  "■ 

Further  on  in  his  experience  wc  find  him  using 
this  plaintive  language,  "  0  !  how  shall  words  set 
forth  the  dispensation  of  desolation  as  to  any  thing 
like  good,  that  seems  to  have  come  over  my  soul  ? 
Darker  and  darker,-^deeper  and  deeper, — what 
will  bo  the  termination  of  this  distress  ?  Yester- 


day, upon  sitting  down  in  meeting,  my  sorrows 
began  to  arise  like  a  whirlwind,  and  I  was  ready  to 
burst  into  tears,  exclaiming  in  secret,  '  the  Lord 
hath  forsaken  me,  he  hath  utterly  forgotten  and 
rejected  me.'  After  a  time  of  great  trial'  and  toss- 
ing, a  young  Friend  got  up  with  these  words, 
'  Fear  not,  for  I  am  with  thee,  be  not  dismayed 
for  I  am  thy  God  ;  I  will  uphold  thee  by  the  right 
hand  of  my  righteousness.'  Soon  after  this  another 
rose,  and  in  a  very  tender  manner  addressed  the 
poor,  afflicted,  tossed,  tried  servants,  whose  con- 
flict he  described  as  being  so  heavy,  and  their 
souls  almost  in  despair;  he  expatiated  on  the  num- 
ber of  promises  contained  in  scripture  for  such  as 
those,  if  they  still  continued  faithful  and  steadfast 
to  the  end, — if  they  still  persisted  in  hoping,  in 
waiting  for,  and  trusting  to  the  Lord  alone.  He 
said  he  believed  there  were  some  present,  whose 
anguage  was  :  '  The  Lord  hath  forsaken  and  for- 
gotten me;'  with  much  more  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  such  to  patience  and  perseverance  under 
suffering." 

But  alas  !  behold  the  obstinacy  of  a  heart  of 
unbelief;  how  it  refuses  to  be  comforted  ;  for  said 
he,  "  As  for  me,  I  seemed  utterly  unable  to  re- 
ceive any  comfort  or  hope,  as  if  all  hold  was  gone 
■ind  out  of  reach,  and  like  poor  Job,  who  re/used 
to  be  comforted.  This  evening,  after  a  day  of 
heavy  exercise  and  tears,  my  brother  read  a  por- 
tion of  the  Psalms.  Whilst  he  was  preparing' to 
read,  my  heart  said.  It  is  all  over  with  me,  there 
is  no  good  at  all  for  me ;  I  am  rejected  of  tlie  Lord, 
his  presence  and  blessing  is  departed : — however 
when  he  began  to  read,  the  first  words  awfull}-  ran 
through  me,  '  My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou 
forsaken  me,  why  art  thou  so  far  from  helping  me, 
and  from  the  words  of  my  roaring  ?  O  my  God  ' 
I  cry  in  the  day  time,  but  thou  hearest  not,  and 
in  the  night  season  I  am  not  silent.'  Then  was  I 
somewhat  comforted  in  remembering  that  this  was 
the  language  of  David  in  great  distress ;  yet  he 
was  not  forsaken,  but'  was  greatly  helped  every 
way  by  the  Lord  in  the  appointed  time."  And 
so  may  others  be  comforted  from  the  foregoing 
testimony,  being  assured  in  all  their  trials,  that 
no  new  thing  hath  happened  to  them. 

- — ■  

For  "  The  Friend." 

Report  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Tract  Associa- 
tion of  Friends,  for  the  year  1864. 

The  Board  of  Managers  report,  that  there  have 
been  printed  during  the  year  ending  Third  month 
1st,  1864  ;  1850  Juvenile  Books,  7084  Almanacs, 
and  62,963  Tracts.  The  number  of  Tracts  on 
hand  Third  month  1st,  1863,  was  165,820,  and 
there  have  been  t-aken  from  the  Depository  during 
the  past  year,  60,750  leaving  a  balance  still  on 
hand  of  168,033.  There  have  also  been  disposed 
of  during  the  year,  267  Select  Readers,  899 
Juvenile  books,  5586  Almanacs,  184  copies  of  the 
brief  account  of^^arah  Grubb,  most  of  which  have 
been  sold  for  cash.  The  Tracts  taken  from  the 
Depository  have  been  designed  for  distribution  as 
follows,  viz  : — 

At  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  and  Moya- 

mensing  Prisons,  .  .  .  .  2,951 
At  the  Almshouse,  West  Philadelphia/'.  320 
Among  sailors,  along  the  wliarves,  on 

steamboats,  and  shipboard,  .  .  699 
Among  soldiers,  particularly  those  in  the 

military  hospitals,  ....  1,490 
Among  coloured  people,  principally  at  the 

schools  for  this  class,        .        .        .  1,672 
In  various  parts  of  the  city  not  particu- 
larly designated,       ....  3,378 


Making  a  total  distribution  chiefly  in 
the  city,    .  ... 


10,510 
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In  other  parts  of  Pennsylvania, 

In  New  Hampshire  and  other  New  Eng- 
land States,  ..... 

In  New  York,  ..... 

In  prisons  in  Now  Jersey, 

In  other  places  in  this  State, 

In  Maryland,  ..... 

In  Viro;inia,  (partly  among  the  freedmen,) 

In  South  Carolina,  (Beaut'ort,) 

In  Ohio,  ...... 

In  Indiana,  ..... 

In  Illinois,  ..... 

In  Iowa,  ...... 

In  Michigan  and  other  western  States,  . 

In  Missouri  and  Kansas, 

In  California,  ..... 

In  Canada,  ...... 

In  England,  ..... 

Among  freedmen  in  the  South, 

Among  white  and  coloured  soldiers  in 
various  parts  of  the  United  States, — 
the  hospitals  at  Gettysburg,  at  Fort 
Delaware,  near  Murfreesboro,  Tennes- 
see, and  other  places, 

Bound  in  volumes  and  placed  in  libraries. 

At  places  not  particularly  mentioned. 


6,349 

1,800 
587 
2, .363 
3,524 
400 
759 
124 
1,840 
540 
26 
324 
1,064 
1,960 
125 
106 
18 
350 


8,108 
422 
12,320 


Making  a  total  gratuitous  distribution  of  53,619 
There  have  been  sold,  ....  7,131 


Making  the  whole  number  taken  from  the 

Depository  during  the  year,       .       .  60,750 

Three  Tracts  have  been  added  to  the  series 
during  the  past  year,  entitled  respectively — "  The 
True  Christian's  Rule  of  Life,"  "  The  Test  of  our 
Christianity,"  and  "The  Light  of  the  World;" 
and  numbered  severally,  106,  107,  and  108.  The 
last  of  these  being  of  a  character  somewhat  dif- 
ferent from  any  heretofore  published  by  us,  it 
may  be  proper  to  give  our  reasons  for  adopting  it. 

In  view  of  the  numerous  evidences  of  a  practi- 
cal unbelief  of  large  numbers  of  the  community 
in  the  Divinity  and  offices  of  our  blessed  Lord  and 
Saviour,  Jesus  Christ,  it  was  thought  that  the 
publication  in  tract  form  of  portions  of  the  New 
Testament,  in  which  these  subjects  are  treated  of, 
might  be  seasonable.  A  short  pamphlet  will  some- 
times be  taken  up  and  arrest  the  attention,  where 
a  bound  volume  would  not  be  opened,  and  in  this 
way  some  might  be  reached,  who  seldom  or  never 
read  the  scriptures.  Portions  of  the  Gospel  ac- 
cording to  St.  John  were  therefore  selected,  mostly 
in  the  language  of  our  Saviour  himself,  showing 
the  spirituality  of  the  now  covenant  dispensation  ; 
testifying  of  that  Light  wiiich  maketli  sin  mani- 
fest, and  enlighteneth  every  man  that  cometh  into 
the  world — the  necessity  of  a  belief  therein,  and 
of  obedience  to  its  discoveries;  and  declaring  that 
this  Jiight  is  Christ,  who  is  also  the  door  into  the 
shcepfoid  of  the  redeemed  from  inifjuity — the  true 
Vine  in  which  alone  fruit  acceptable  to  the  great 
Husbandman  can  be  borne,  the  resurrection  and 
the  life, — one  with  the  Father, — who  was  to  tell 
us  all  things — wlio  is  known  by  all  who  do  His 
will,  that  lie  is  of  God — and  to  know  wlioin  with 
the  Father,  who  hath  sent  him,  is  lite  eternal. 

We  are  impressed  with  the  important  fa'ct,  that 
unless  the  h(;art  of  the  reader  be  open  to  the  ten- 
dering operation  of  J)ivinc  Grace,  tiie  most  unex- 
ceptional reading  matter  may  be  disseminated, 
without  the  desired  benefit  being  experienced. 
Hence  tlie  importance  of  sowing  good  seed  upon 
prepared  ground  ;  of  embracing  ojjportunities  of 
placing  our  publications  judiciously  selected,  in 
the  hands  of  iiKpiirers  after  the  right  way.  We 
believe  the  number  of  this  class  who  are  aece.ssi- 
Me,  to  be  far  from  small,  and  that  there  is  en- 


\ 


couragement  to  persevere  in  the  work  of  circulat- 
ing a  pure,  moral,  and  religious  Hterature.  Such, 
it  is  scarcely  needful  for  us  to  say  it  is  our  en- 
deavour to  make  the  characteristic  of  all  our  books 
and  tracts. 

By  direction  and  on  behalf  of  the  Board  of 
Managers. 

Isaac  C.  Morgan,  Jk.,  Clerk. 

Philadelphia,  Third  rao,  10th,  18C4. 
SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  TREASURER'S  ACCOUNT. 
Receipts, 

Balance  on  hand  Third  mo.  3d,  1863,  $346  92 
Received  Donations  and  Subscriptions,  .  390  05 
Received  Sales  and  Collections  by  the 

Agent,  ...... 

Received  interest  on  $1200  invested, 

less  U.  S.  tax,  .... 


214  18 


69  00 


Exjoenditures. 
Paid  for  Paper,  ..... 
"    Printing,  .... 
"    Binding,  .... 
"    Folding  and  Stitching,  . 
"  Stereotyping, 

"  Calculating  Calendar  for  Alma- 
nac, (two  years,)  . 

"    Insurance,  .... 

"  Serving  notices  and  preparing 
room  for  meetings  of  the  As- 
sociation and  Managers, 

"    Salary  of  Agent,  . 
Balance  on  hand  Third  mo.  3d,  1864, 


$1,020  15 


$393  10 

112  97 

93  80 

93  19 

16  90 

30  00 

10  75 


16  60 
100  00 
252  84 


$1,020  15 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION. 
The  following  Friends  were  appointed  to  fill 
the  respective  offices  of  the  Association  for  the 
ensuing  year : — 

Clerk. — Charles  J.  Allen. 
Treasurer. — Joseph  Scattergood. 
Maiiarjers. — .John  C.  Allen,  Edward  Richie, 
Horatio  C.  Wood,  William  Kinsey,  Mark  Balder- 
ston,  Samuel  Allen,  Joseph  S.  Elkinton,  Isaac 
Morgan,  Jr.,  George  J.  Scattergood,  Jacob  W. 
Fry^  Edward  Maris,  John  S.  Stokes,  Philip  P. 
Dunn,  Samuel  Emlen,  John  E.  Carter. 

The  Annual  Meeting  is  held  in  the  Arch  Street 
Meeting  House,  on  the  last  Fourth  day  in  the 
Third  month,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

Christ  the  Root  of  all  True  Religion. — Pen- 
in t  o  n. 

"  All  true  religion  hath  a  true  root;  and  that 
religion,  profession,  worship,  faith,  hope,  peace, 
assurance,  &c.,  which  grows  not  from  the  true 
root,  is  not  true. 

"  Now,  this  root  is  near,  and  must  be  felt  near, 
bearing  tiie  branch,  and  causing  it  to  bring  forth 
fruit.  It  is  not  enough  to  hear  of  Christ,  or  read 
of  Christ,  but  this  is  the  thing, — to  feel  him  to 
be  my  root,  my  life,  ray  foundation,  and  my  soul 
engrafted  into  Him,  by  Him  who  hath  power  to 
engraft.  To  feel  repentance  given  me  by  him, 
faitii  given  me  by  him,  the  Father  revealed  and 
made  known  to  me  by  him,  by  the  pure  shinings 
of  his  light  in  my  heart;  God  who  caused  the 
light  to  shine  out  of  darkness,  causing  it  to  shine 
there;  so  that  in  and  through- him,  I  came  to 
know,  not  the  Son  himself  only,  but  the  Father 
also  : — and  then  to  come  out  of  the  darkness,  out 
of  the  sin,  out  of  the  pollutions  of  the  spirit  of 
this  world,  into  the  pure,  holy  fellowship  of  the 
living,  by  his  holy  guidance  and  conduct;  and  so, 
to  feci  all  my  prayens,  all  my  comforts,  all  uiy 


willingness,  all  my  ability  to  do  and  suffer  foi 
God  and  the  testimony  of  his  truths,  to  arist 
from  this  holy,  pure  root  of  life,  which  gives  dailj 
strength  against  sin  and  death,  to  all  who  wait  ii 
true  humility,  and  pure  subjection  of  soul  anc 
spirit  upon  him.  Here  is  unspeakeable  comfort 
and  satisfaction  given  by  him  to  the  soul,  which 
all  the  reasonings  of  men,  with  all  the  devices  o 
Satan,  cannot  damp,  for.  He  who  gave  it,  pre 
serves  and  maintains  it,  over  all  the  strength  tha 
can  assault  it. 

"  Death  and  destruction,  corruption  and  vanity 
may  talk  of  the  fame  of  Christ,  who  is  the  wisdou 
of  God  ;  but  they  cannot  know  nor  find  out  the 
place  where  this  wisdom  is  revealed,  they  cannot 
come  at  the  true,  pure  fear,  which  God  puts  intc 
the  hearts  of  his;  this  is  the  beginning  of  th< 
true  wisdom,  which  cleanses  darkness  and  im 
purity  out  of  the  hearts  of  those  to  whom  it  ii 
given.  For  light  expelleth  darkness,  life  expell 
eth  death,  purity  expelleth  impurity,  Christ  li 
where  he  is  received,  binds  and  casts  out  the 
strong  man,  taking  possession  of  the  heart.  Anc  i 
if  any  man  be  truly  and  really  in  Christ,  he  comef 
to  witness  a  new  creation,  even  the  passing  awaj 
of  old  things,  and  all  things  becoming  new." 

The  all  important  truths  expressed  by  Isaaci  ii 
Penington  in  the  preceding  observations  are  it  k 
strict  harmony,  and   correspondence  with  ou 
blessed  Saviour's  words :  "  I  am  the  true  vinelli 
and  my  Father  is  the  husbandman.    Every  brand  js 
in  me  that  beareth  not  fruit,  he  taketh  away  ;  anc  la 
every  branch  that  beareth  fruit,  he  purgeth  i  ir 
that  it  may  bring  forth  more  fruit.    Now  ye  ar 
clean  through  the  word  which  I  have  spoken  unti 
you.    Abide  in  me,  and  I  in  you.    As  the  brand  iic 
cannot  bear  fruit  of  itself  except  it  abide  it  iij 
the  vine,  no  more  can  ye,  except  ye  abide  ii 
me.    I  am  the  vine,  ye  are  the  branches; 
that  abideth  in  me,  and  I  in  him,  the  same  bringjii,', 
eth  forth  much  fruit :  for  without  me  ye  can  d< 
nothing."    The  christian  should  have  these  dec 
larations  of  the  divine  Redeemer,  engraven  as 
were,  on  the  palms  of  his  hands,  that  they  ma 
always  be  held  in  reverent  recollection.  Ver 
precious,  also,  and  full  of  solemn  instruction,  ar 
the  following  words  of  the  same  blessed,  eve 
merciful  Saviour.    "  If  ye  love  me,  keep  m 
commandments.    And  I  will  pray  the  Fathe 
and  he  shall  give  you  another  Comforter,  that  h  [[j 
may  abide  with  you  for  ever :  even  the  Spirit  o 
Truth  ;  whom  the  world  cannot  receive,  because 
seeth  him  not,  neither  knoweth  him:  but  yeknoi 
him;  for  he  dwelleth  with  you,  and  shall  be 
you.    I  will  not  leave  you  comfortless,  I  wi 
come  to  you.    If  a  man  love  me  he  will  keep  m 
words,  and  my  Father  will  love  him,  and  we  wi 
come  to  him,  and  make  our  abode  with  him 
"  These  things  I  have  spoken  to  you,  being  yc 
present  with  you.    But  the  Comforter,  which 
the  Holy  Ghost  whom  the  Father  will  send  in  m 
name,  be  shall  teach  you  all  things,  and  bring  a 
things  to  j'our  remembrance  whatsoever  I  hav 
said  unto  you.    Peace  I  leave  with  you,  my  peac 
r  give  unto  you,  not  as  the  world  giveth,  give 
unto  you.    Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled,  ueith(  "« 
let  it  be  afraid." 

In  another  of  his  letters  I.  P.  thus  speaks  J'"! 
the  necessity  of  faith  in  the  healing  power  ( 
Christ.  "  Oh  that  thou  wert  acquainted  wif 
the  pure,  eternal  power  of  the  Lord,  and  mighte 
feel  his  outstretched  arm  revealed  in  thee,  an 
witness  the  faith  which  stands  in  that  power;  ac 
in  that  faith,  believe  and  wait  for  what  Gc 
is  doing,  and  willing  to  do,  in  and  for  his  childrei 
'  H' ye  had  faith,'  said  Christ,  *  but  as  a  grain  <  t 
mustard  seed,  ye  should  say  to  this  mountain, 
thou  cast  into  the  midst  of  the  sea,  and  it  shou  in 
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ff«f)e  so.'    Indeed,  the  true  faith,  the  pure  faith, 
;he  living  faith,  which  stands  in  the  power,  doth 
.  emove  all  the  niouDtains  that  are  in  the  way,  and 
15  nakes  the  crooked  ways  straight,  and  the  rough 
«iivays  plain.    If  thou  had  lived  in  the  days  of 


"'^flphrist's  flesh,  and  wanted  outward  healing,  and 
iiit  lad  been  willing  to  come  to  him  for  the  heal- 

0  ng,  but  withal,  had  not  come  with  faith  that 
I'feie  was  able  and  willing  to  heal  perfectly,  might- 
'isibt  thou  not  have  missed  of  that  cleansing  and 

lutward  health  and  salvation,  which  others  met 
li'ji  vith  ?  For  did  not  he  say,  '  Be  it  unto  thee 
*4ccording  to  thy  faith.'  And  is  not  he  the  Phy- 
'lie  ician  of  the  soul,  and  is  not  his  skill  to  be  trusted 
'»ol  ,nd  believed  in  ?  He  that  hopeth,  and  believeth, 
"Hnd  waiteth,  and  prayeth,  and  fighteth  the  good 
'''I  {ght  of  faith,  which  gives  victory  over  sin,  Satan, 

1  nd  the  world,  he  may  overcome ;  yea,  he  that 
i(  ?arreth  lawfully,  that  is,  with  the  spiritual  weapon, 

pell  ?hich  is  mighty  through  God, — he  that  warrelh 
Wil  rith  this  only,  and  with  this  constantly,  shall  be 
till  ure  to  overcome.  For,  greater  is  He  that  is  in 
Am  he  true  believer  than  he  that  is  in  the  world. 
18  )  that  thou  mightest  have  experience  of  these 
aj^ings,  and  witness  the  banner  of  Christ's  love 
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ind  power  displayed  in  thee,  and  the  victories 
nd  conquests  that  are  thereby,  and  the  safety 
ii  nd  peace  which  are  under  it  !    For,  of  a  truth, 
« \%  do  not  speak  boastingly,  but  are  witnesses  of 
■le  he  majesty  of  God's  love  and  power,  which  we 
icl  bstify  of.    The  Lord  so  enlighten  and  guide  thee, 
i(  iat  thou  mayest  obtain  the  desires  of  thy  heart ; 
i  )r  I  believe  thy  desire  is  after  holiness  and  after 
ean  mmunion  with  the  Father  and  the  Son,  and 
inl(  [ith  the  saints  in  light :  O  that  thou  mayest  be  led 
•iti^to  the  true,  pure  light  of  life,  that  there  thou 

iibyest  enjoy  what  in  this  kind  thou  desirest!" 
Ic  ii  

The  Outward  Appearance  of  Gaiety  and  Fes- 
vify.— Oar  Half- Yearly  Meeting  was  numerously 
*  ttended,  the  majority  were  Friends  of  the  younger 
mkss.    I  am  willins  to  believe  that  generally 


as  1  lose  that  come,  attend  from  motives  ot°  interest 
our  Society,  and  a  desire  to  be  benefited;  but 
very  much  wish  that  more  decided  attention  was 
at  ud,  to  prevent  the  outward  appearance  of  gaiety 
3«  id  festivity,  which,  I  am  sure,  must  strike  the 
»i  ^serving  world  on  such  occasions.  It  is  calcu- 
ei  ted  to,  and  1  am  persuaded  does,  draw  down 
li  insure  on  our  Society,  and  causes,  in  some  in- 
oances,  even  our  religious  professions  to  be  cal- 
iselhamated.  If  a  small  personal  sacrifice  will  effect 
we  ought  to  avoid  giving  offence.— i/rfti^m 
le  ijWce,  late  of  Math  Abbey,  Glamorganshire. 
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There  is  much  in  the  present  aspect  of  the  pro- 
I  ssing  church,  and  of  the  State,  calculated  to 
othe  the  mind  of  the  sincere  Christian  with 
ixiety  and  sorrow.    He  realizes  the  truth  of 
e  words  of  the  Prophet,  "violence  is  risen  up 
ids  [to  a  rod  of  wickedness,"  and  feels  that  the 
bole  land  suffers   from  the  unmeasured  evils 
^  ought  upon  it  by  the  sway  of  man's  evil  passions, 
i  lith  in  the  power  and  triumph  of  his  religion, 
yil  |id  confidence  in  the  care  and  promises  of  its°Au- 
or,  have  to  struggle  with  the  manifold  dis- 
asses  of  the  present,  and  the  sad  forebodings  of 
ji  e  future. 

(J,  Nevertheless,  here  and  there  a  gleam  of  sun- 
1,5-  ine  darts  across  the  dark  and  angry  clouds  that 
I  sver  around  the  horizon,  awakening  the  hope 
1  at  a  calmer  and  brighter  day  may  be  at  hand, 
'  len  the  people,  taught  by  the  sufferings  they 


hare  brought  upon  themselves,  may  be  willing  to 
give  more  heed  to  the  voice  of  reason  and  reli- 
gion, and  refuse  to  be  again  led  into  the  horrid 
and  debasing  cruelties  of  war. 

One  of  these  cheering  rays  of  light  is  the  sen- 
timents now  freely  uttered  on  all  sides,  in  tones 
too  loud  and  decided  to  be  misunderstood  or  re- 
called, respecting  the  iniquity  of  slavery,  and  the 
necessity  for  its  total  abolition  throughout  the 
United  States.  Who  would  have  believed,  five 
years  ago,  that  so  marvellous  and  thorough  a 
change  in  public  sentiment  on  this  momentous 
subject,  could  have  been  effected  in  so  short  a 
time  in  the  great  body  of  the  inhabitants  of  twenty- 
two  of  the  States  '{  Five  years  ago  a  proposition 
for  the  forcible  emancipation  of  the  slaves  in 
the  republic,  would  have  been  smiled  at  as  the 
phantasm_  of  a  fanatic,  or  the  wicked  scheme  of  a 
political  incendiary,  bent  upon  the  destruction  of 
the  government.  Now  we  sec  the  different  re- 
ligious denominations  denouncing  the  whole  sys- 
tem as  unchristian,  its  defenders  as  cruel  and  ir- 
religious, and  its  continuance  as  prolific  of  the 
nation's  woe  ;  and  even  the  great  political  parties, 
in  proclaiming  the  ground  on  which  they  expect 
to  retain  or  obtain  the  control  of  the  government, 
asserting  that  the  existence  of  slavery  is  an  un- 
mitigated evil,  the  extirpation  of  which  is  de- 
manded by  every  principle  connected  with  the 
future  welfare  of  the  people. 

We  are  far  from  attributing  this  marvellous 
forsaking  of  evil,  to  any  sudden  and  extraordinary 
conviction  of  the  requirements  of  the  gospel  to 
do  justly  and  love  mercy,  or  a  desire  approaching 
to  universality  among  the  people,  to  conform  their 
actions  more  fully  thereto ;  but  we  see  that  while 
wicked  men  have  been  causelessly  filling  the  land 
with  blood  and  misery,  in  pursuit  of  their  own 
selfish  schemes,  events  have  been  so  overruled  by 
a  Power  higher  than  they,  as  to  make  the  people 
feel  the  necessity  for  taking  this  course,  in  order 
to  avert  destruction;  and  thus,  this  good  result  is 
educed  from  mixed  motives  and  actions,  giving 
comfort  and  encouragement  to  all  who  are  laboui° 
ing  for  the  triumph  of  Truth,  and  affording  some 
"silver  lining"  to  the  dark  cloud  that  envelopes 
the  community. 

Seeing  that  such  are  the  unmistakeable  facts 
of  the  present  hour,  why  may  we  not  hope  that  a 
similar  revolution  in  public  sentiment,  may  be 
brought  about,  as  suddenly  and  as  unexpectedly, 
respecting  war  ?  Like  slavery,  it  springs  from  the 
corrupt  lusts  of  man's  heart.  It  is  equally  re- 
pugnant to  justice  and  mercy,  equally  opposed  to 
the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  and  equally,  if  not  more 
emphatically  forbidden  by  Christ  and  his  apostles; 
and  during  its  mad  career  it  is  far  more  produc- 
tive of  wretchedness  and  loss  to  both  parties  en- 
gaged in  it.  Moreover,  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy 
requires  that  war  should  "be  banished  from  the 
earth  :  "  Nation  shall  not  lift  up  the  sword  against 
nation,  neither  shall  they  learn  war  any  more." 

When  the  judgments  of  the  Lord  are  in  the 
earth,  if  the  inhabitants  will  not  learn  righteous- 
ness, events  beyond  their  control,  may,  as  in  the 
case  of  slavery,  force  them  to  cease  from  the  evil 
the  Lord  designs  to  overthrow.  True,  our  com- 
munity is  at  the  present  time,  given  up  to  the 
dreadful  business  of  war,  and  such  a  war  as 
for  magnitude  and  destructiveness,  the  present 
generation  of  men  had  never  heard  of;  suctf 
as  history  has  rarely,  if  ever,  chronicled ;  and 
its  abettors  boast  of  its  justice,  its  glories,  and 
tht  good  to  result  from  it.  How  little  like- 
lihood then,  that  the  people  shall  be  weaned  from 
the  relish  and  determination  for  deciding  the 
right,  by  the  edge  of  the  sword.  But  slave-hold- 
ers were  never  more  boastful  of  their  abominable 


system,  more  confident  of  its  value,  more  deter- 
mined in  its  defence,  more  aggressive  for  its 
spread  and  final  triumph,  than  just  before  they 
themselves  struck  the  blow  that  bids  fair  to  con- 
sign it  to  destruction.    Men  of  intelligence,  and 
the  professed  ministers  of  the  gospel,  in  the  slave 
states,  stultified  the  Scriptures,  in  order  to  claim 
the  sanction  of  Christ  for  their  beloved  institution, 
and  contemned  every  cry  raised  for  the  suffering 
slaves.    So  it  is  now  with  the  advocates  of  war; 
and  amid  the  confused  noise  and  garments  rolled 
in  blood,  illustrating  the  earnestness  of  the  war- 
ring hosts,  the  sweet  voice  of  peace  seems  drowned 
and  its  spirit,  like  its  Prince,  despised  and  re- 
jected of  men.    But  "  the  Lord  sitteth  upon  the 
flood,  yea,  the  Lord  sitteth  King  forever ;"  and  He 
can  so  shape  the  events  which  time  is  about  to 
unfold,  so  exact  resolutions  and  measures  from  gov- 
ernment, so  thwart  the  policy  of  corrupt  politi- 
cians, and  confound  the  sophistry  of  timeservino- 
theologians,  as  to  oblige  them  all  to  confess,  as 
they  now  do  of  slavery,  that  war  is  a  relic  of  bar- 
barism, opposed  to  every  interest  of  a  community, 
destructive  of  religion  and  morals,  and  should  not 
be  tolerated  by  the  professors  of  Christianity. 
May  every  true  disciple  of  the  Prince  of  Peace 
so  watch  over  his  words  and  acts,  so  manifest  the 
spirit  of  his  Master,  as  to  hasten  a  consummation 
so  devoutly  to  be  longed  for. 


In  our  columns  to-day  will  be  found  the  Report 
of  the  Tract  Association  of  Friends,  to  which,  and 
to  the  more  general  distribution  of  Tracts,  we  de- 
sire to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers.  For  many 
years  after  the  organization  of  this  Association  in 
Philadelphia,  there  was  a  large  number  of  auxil- 
iary societies  kept  in  active  operation  in  various 
parts  of  the  New  England,  Middle,  and  Western 
States,  which  maintained  connection  with  the 
parent  association,  obtaining  from  it  full  supplies 
of  tracts  for  distribution  in  their  respective  neigh- 
bourhoods, and  annually  sending  to  it  reports' of 
their  operations.  Through  this  medium  many 
thousands  of  these  valuable  publications  were 
widely  disseminated  among  most  classes  in  the 
community. 

Various  causes  have  operated  in  the  course  of 
years,  to  break  up  that  eflicient  system  of  tract 
distribution,  and  so  generally  has  the  attention  of 
Friends  been  turned  from  this  subject  of  latter 
time,  that  within  our  own  Yearly  Meeting  there 
are  but  one  or  two  auxiliary  societies  in  operation, 
and  all  connection  has  ceased  with  others  outside 
of  its  limits.    This,  we  think,  is  a  great  loss,  and 
to  be  much  regretted.    So  much  good  may  result 
from  spreading  a  knowledge  of  the  truths  of  the 
gospel,  and  inciting  to  a  lit^  consistent  therewith, 
by  means  of  interesting  well  written  tracts;  and  so 
many  who  feel  that  they  do  very  little  towards 
promoting  the  religious  welfare  of  others,  might 
be  extensively  useful  in  that  good  work,  were  they 
to_  take  some  pains,  and  give  some  time  to  the  dis'- 
tribution  of  the  tracts  supplied  at  the  Depository, 
that  it  is  to  be  greatly  desired  an  interest  should 
be  re-awakened  among  Friends  generally,  and 
proper  efforts  be  made  by  them  to  aid  the  Asso- 
ciation in  Philadelphia,  by  circulating  its  publica- 
tions throughout  their  respective  neighbourhoods. 

The  work  would  probably  be  more  effectually 
performed  by  combined  action,  but  the  Manage,  s 
of  the  Association  are  desirous  to  encourage 
Friends,  and  others,  to  interest  themselves  ind;- 
vidually  in  the  matter,  and  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  opportunities  presenting  for  judiciously  placing 
these  short  treatises  or  narratives  in  the  hands  of 
thjse  likely  to  read  them,  and  who  maybe  profited 
by  their  contents.  There  arc  very  few  to  whom 
such  opportunities  will  not  be  likely  to  present 
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frequently,  if  they  are  on  the  look  out  for  them, 
and  anxious  to  do  faithfully  what  their  hands  may 
find  to  do  in  the  pjood  work ;  and  though  the  ser- 
vice is  small,  it  often  brings  a  reward  to  both  the 
giver  and  the  receiver. 

In  some  instances,  Friends  having  stores,  or 
counting-houses,  have  kept  ao  assortment  of  tracts 
so  displayed,  that  those  coming  in  can  see  them, 
and  if  they  choose  select  from  them  such  as  they 
may  wish  to  read.  This  course  the  Managers  are 
also  desirous  to  encourage,  and  will  be  glad  to 
supply  the  tracts — gratuitously,  if  it  is  inconveni- 
ent to  the  applicant  to  pay  for  them — to  any  one 
who  will  give  the  needful  attention  to  this  mode 
of  distribution. 

Friends  living  in  villages  or  their  vicinity,  or 
on  farms  contiguous  to  factories  where  many  of 
both  or  of  either  sex  are  employed,  might  do  much 
good  by  going  among  the  labouring  classes,  and 
occasionally  presenting  them  with  tracts  calculated 
to  interest  and  instruct  them.  Often  the  title  of 
one  of  these  little  messengers  will  arrest  the  atten- 
tion, induce  the  recipient  to  read,  and  lead  to 
serious  thought  and  inquiry. 

The  whole  subject  is  of  .sufl&cient  importance  to 
obtain  the  serious  consideration  of  Friends  gener- 
ally. The  association  has  laboured  long  and  un- 
weariedly,  and  it  would  be  a  great  encouragement 
to  its  members,  to  find  Friends  disposed  to  enter 
heartily  into  the  work,  and  contribute  the  neces- 
sary funds  and  labour  to  scatter  the  tracts  now  on 
hand,  or  which  may  be  hereafter  published,  broad- 
cast over  the  land.  Surely  we  have  never  seen  a 
time  when  wickedness  of  all  kinds  was  more  rife 
in  our  midst,  or  the  call  louder  on  each  one,  to  do 
what  he  or  she  can,  to  stay  its  destructive  pro- 
gress, and  promote  among  the  people  a  more 
serious  consideration  of  their  duties  and  their  re- 
sponsibility as  professing  christians. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

UNrtED  States. —  The  War  in  Virginia. — On  the  5th 
iiist.,  the  forces  of  General  Elunter,  in  their  progress 
through  the  Shenaiidonh  Valh^y,  encountered  a  rebel 
army  under  the  command  of  Generals  Jones  and  Imbo- 
den  at  Piedmont,  about  15  miles  north  of  Staunton. 
The  rebels  were  totally  routed,  General  Jones  was  killed, 
and  several  pieces  of  artillery,  three  thousand  stand  of 
arms,  and  1500  prisoners  were  captured.  A  dispatch 
dated  at  Staunton  on  the  9th,  states  that  Hunter's  forces 
had  effected  a  junction  with  those  of  Generals  Crooks 
and  Averill.  The  Federal  troops  were  then  engaged  iu 
destroying  the  railroad  both  east  and  west  of  Staunton. 
This  town  is  at  the  head  of  the  Shenandoah  valley,  and 
near  the  centre  of  the  State.  All  the  government  and 
railroad  buildings  at  that  point,  had  been  burned.  The 
rebels  lost  stores  valued  at  over  a  million  of  dollars. 
The  elTort  of  Gon.  Grant,  on  the  3d  inst.,  to  force  the 
passage  of  the  Chickahominy,  showed  that  the  rebel  de- 
fences at  that  point  could  not  be  snccessluUy  assailed. 
On  the  n\  'ht  of  the  4th  inst.,  the  rebels  made  an  attack 
on  the  second  corps,  which  resulted  in  a  severe  repulse. 
They  lost- about  3U0  men  killed  and  over  1000  wounded, 
most  of  whom  they  were  conijielled  to  leave  on  the 
ground.  In  the  week  succeeding  there  was  but  little 
fighting,  and  the  killed  and  wounded  between  the  lines 
Were  removed.  In  the  contest  of  the  3d  and  previous 
days,  the  number  of  killed  ami  wounded  was  larger  than 
at  lirsl  reporlcd.  A  portion  of  the  Federal  troops  hold 
the  bridge  beyond  Dispatch  Station  on  the  York  and 
Uiclimonil  Railroad,  and  also  Summer's  lower  bridge 
over  the  Chickahominy.  The  r  'ilroad  tract  which  had 
been  completed  from  the  White  House  to  wiliiin  a  rail  ' 
or  two  of  Grant's  army,  has  been  torn  up  anil  the  rails 
and  lies  brought  back  to  the  White  Hou-se,  where  they 
were  placed  on  baiges.  The  rebels  consider  Gram's 
movements  indicate  an  intention  to  fall  buck  on  James 
River,  perhaps  with  the  object  of  moving  upon  Rich- 
mond from  the  South.  General  Rutler  remained  securely 
intrenched  at  Bermuda  Hundred.  He  sent  out  au  expe- 
dition towards  Petersburg,  part  oi  which  charged  the 
rebel  works  and  carried  them,  but  not  being  supported 
by  the  rest  of  the  forces  they  withdrew,  bringing  otf  a 
piece  of  artillery  uud  some  prisoners.    A  dispatch  from 


the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  on  the  11th  inst.,  states  that 
both  armies  occupied  their  old  positions.  Some  skir- 
mishing took  place  at  times,  but  with  little  effect,  the 
troops  on  both  sides  being  protected  behind  high  and 
strong  breastworks.  A  dispatch  from  Secretary  Stan- 
ton, on  the  13th,  represents  that  Gen*  Grant's  movement 
was  still  in  successful  progress. 

Kentucky. — The  noted  rebel  General  John  Morgan, 
with. about  3000  men,  entered  the  State  from  the  south- 
eastern corner  of  Virginia,  early  the  present  month. 
Moving  rapidly-  from  place  to  place,  he  effected  con- 
siderable destruction  of  property  before  his  course  was 
arrested.  On  the  8th,  he  captured  the  town  of  Mount 
Sterling,  and  also  destroyed  the  bridges  and  tore  up  the 
track  of  the  Kentucky  Central  Railroad  between  Gyn- 
thiana  and  Paris.  The  passenger  train  on  the  Louisville 
and  Lexington  Railroad  was  plundered  and  burned. 
Paris  and  Cyathiana  were  occupied  temporarily,  and 
Frankfort  was  attacked  by  the  raiders.  At  Cynthiana 
there  was  a  militia  force  of  1500  men  from  Ohio,  under 
Gen.  Hobson.  A  conflict  took  place  here,  which  termi- 
nated in  the  capture  of  the  Ohio  troops.  On  the  ne.xt 
morning,  the  12th  inst..  General  Burbridge,  who  had 
followed  Morgan  from  Virginia  with  great  expedition, 
surprised  the  rebels  in  Cynthiana.  His  dispatch  of  the 
13th  says:  "  I  attacked  Morgan  at  Cynthiana  at  daylight 
yesterday  morning,  and  after  an  hour's  hard  fighting, 
completely  routed  him,  killing  300  and  wounding  as 
many  more,  and  capturing  nearly  400  prisoners,  besides 
recapturing  nearly  all  of  Gen.  Hobson's  command  and 
over  1000  horses.  Our  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  is 
about  150.  Morgan's  scattered  forces  are  flying  in  all 
directions,  have  thrown  away  their  arms,  are  out  of 
ammunition,  and  are  wholly  demoralized." 

Georgia. — During  the  last  week  no  serious  collision 
between  the  hostile  forces  took  place.  Gen.  Sherman 
held  Alatoona  Pass,  a  position  which  he  states  is  easily 
defended.  His  latest  dispatch  states  that  the  lines  of 
the  two  armies  were  in  close  proximity  ;  being  separated 
by  an  interval  of  only  a  few  hundred  yards.  The  part 
of  Georgia  in  which  the  campaign  has  been  conducted, 
is  said  to  be  very  wild  and  rough  and  generally  covered 
with  wood,  making  it  a  work  of  great  difficulty  to  ma- 
noeuvre an  invading  army  in  the  face  of  a  large  hostile 
force. 

The  South-west. — General  Canby  reports  from  Vicks- 
burg  that  an  attempt  b.vthe  rebels  under  Gen.  Taylor  to 
cross  the  Atchafayala  river  had  been  frustrated,  the 
troops  that  had  crossed  were  dispersed,  and  a  large 
quantity  of  commissary  stores  were  captured.  There  had 
been  some  lighting  near  Columbia,  Arkansas,  with  about 
equal  loss  on  both  sides.  After  the  engagement;  the 
rebels  retreated  westward.  The  navigation  of  the  Mis 
sissippi  has  beeii  temporarily  interrupted  by  rebel  bat 
teries  at  two  or  three  places,  but  at  the  latest  dates  the 
obstructions  had  all  been  removed. 

The  Fugitive  Slave  Law. — On  the  13lh  inst.,  the  House 
of  Representatives,  after  considerable  discussion,  passed 
the  bill  to  repeal  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  by  a  vote  of 
82  to  58.    It  had  previously  passed  the  Senate. 

The  Conscription  Bill. — The  President  of  the  United 
Slates  has  laid  liefore  Congress  a  communication  from 
the  Secretary  of  War  recommending  a  repeal  of  the  §300 
exemption  clause  in  the  conscription  bill.  It  will  pro- 
l)ablv  be  repealed. 

The  Loan  Bill  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
now  before  Congress,  authorizes  $400,000,000  to  be 
liorrowed  for  the  service  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  Otii 
mouth  30th,  1805.  The  whole  amount  of  the  public 
debt  at  this  lime  is  staled  to  be  $1,734, 236, 5r;2,  includ- 
ing suspended  requisitions,  legal  tender  notes,  &c. 

Naval  Captures. — Alt[ft)Ugh  many  blockade  runners 
elude  the  vigilance  of  the  Federal  cruizers,  great  num- 
bers are  captured.  Up  to  the  first  of  this  month,  the 
prizes  were  reported  as  tbllows:  232  steamers,  627  schoon- 
ers, 155  sloops,  29  barques,  22  brigs,  15  ships,  and  !33 
yachts  and  small  craft:  total  1227.  The  aggregate  value 
of  which  was  about  seventeen  millions  of  dollars. 

Presidential  Nominations. — The  National  Union  Con- 
vention, wliich  met  in  Baltimore,  nominated  Aliraham 
Lincoln  for  President  of  tlic  United  Slates,  and  Andrew 
Johnson  of  Tennessee  for  Vice-President.  The  vole  was 
almost  unanimous. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  232,  inchidiog  28 
Soldiers. 

Southern  Items. — The  statements  in  the  rebel  papers 
are  often  false  or  greatly  exaggerated,  but  their  remarks 
help  sometimes  to  throw  light  on  the  condition  of  affajrs 
One  of  them  says,  General  Grant  is  carrying  out  the 
movements  upon  Richmond  with  chariicleristic  activity. 
They  think  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  he  proposes  to 
make  his  new  base  of  supplies  on  James  River.  The 
Richmond  Enquirer  of  the  8lh  says,  that  a  general  depot 


for  the  reception  of  Federal  prisoners  has  been  estab- 
lished at  Andersonville,  Geo.,  to  which  a  large  portion 
of  those  contined  at  Richmond  has  been  sent.  The  mor- 
tality among  the  prisoners  is  said  to  be  very  large.  The 
Enquirer  believes  that  General  Grant  has  abandoned  .nil 
hope  of  taking  Richmond  except  by  siege,  and  that  ht 
will  attempt  to  cross  the  James  River,  take  possession 
of  Petersburg,  and  establish  himself  on  the  line  of  the 
Appomattox.  The  Atlanta  Intelligencer,  of  the  8th,  says 
"Important  changes  have  taken  place  within  the  pasi 
two  davs  on  the  Georgia  front.  The  enemy  have  aban- 
doned their  works  above  Dallas,  and  are  withdrawing 
their  masses  and  concentrating  in  the  strong  fortifica- 
tions nearer  the  Etowah.  This  coutraction  of  their  lines 
is  evidently  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  establish- 
ment of  a  depot  of  supplies  on  the  south  side  of  th( 
Etowah  river.  If  Sherman's  succeeds  in  this,  he  wil 
make  Alatoona  a  base  of  operations  against  us,  which 
will  be  more  formidable  than  any  of  the  flanking  opera 
tions  he  has  perpetrated  during  the  campaign."  Th« 
statements  of  the  rebel  papers  in  regard  to  the  losses  o; 
the  Federal  armies  near  Richmond  and  in  Georgia,  ar« 
so  exaggerated  as  to  be  of  no  v^lue. 

The  Markets,  ^'C. — The  following  were  the  quotation 
on  the  13th  inst.  New  York. — American  gold  98  pe 
cent,  premium.  United  States  six  per  cents,  1881,  113 
Do.  5-20,  105^.  Seven  3-10  Treasury  Notes,  107; 
Superfine  State  flour,  $7.50  a  $7.75.  Shipping  Ohio 
$8.30  a  $8.40.  Baltimore  flour,  $8.05  a  $8  60.  Chicagt 
spring  wheat,  $1.73  a  $1.81;  red  western,  $1.76  a  $1.84 
amber  do.  $1.88  a  $1.92  ;  white  Canadian,  $1.82  a  $1.98 
Oats,  90  a  92.  Western  corn,  $1.48.  Middlings  cotton 
$1.25  a  $1.28.  Philadelphia.— Syx^zrfiae.  flour,  $7.25 
good  Ohio,  $8.50.  Red  wheat,  prime,  $1.88  a  $1.91 
white,  $1.95  a  $2  10.  Rye,  $1.55.  Yellow  corn,  $1 
a  $1.57.  Oats,  87  a  88  eta.  The  offerings  of  beef  cattl 
reached  about  1200  head,  prices  ranged  from  $13  up  t 
$18.50  the  100  lbs.  net,  for  common  to  good  and  extra  n 
Of  hogs,  2750  were  sold  at  from  $10.50  to  $12.50  th 
100  lbs.  net.  Six  thousand  sheep  were  sold  at  7J  a 
ct3.  for  clipped,  and  8J  a  10^  cts.  per  lb.  gross,  wool  or 
Foreign. — News  from  Europe  to  the  3d  inst.  Th 
general  news  is  unimportant.  On  a  division  in  afupli 
House  of  Commons,  the  government  was  defeated  by  1 
majority.  Liverpool  market. — Cotton  steady.  Sales 
45,000  bales  for  the  week.  American  unchanged.  Othe 
descriptions  \d.  and  ^d.  lower.  Breadstuffs  firm,  an 
tending  upward.  The  Memorial  Diplomatique  says,  th 
probable  result  of  the  present  negotiations  will  be  lb 
Holstein  and  Southern  Schleswig  will  be  detached  froi 
Denmark  and  be  united  to  Germany.  Northern  Schle 
wig  being  incorporated  perpetually  with  Denmark,  wit 
Prince  Augustenburg  as  Sovereign  of  the  German  Di 
chies. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  horn  Jos.  Battey,  lo.,  $2,  vol.  38  ;  from  Tho 
Emmons,  loi,  per  E.  Dean,  $2,  vol.  37  ;  from  Ruth 
Foster,  R.  I.,  per  J.  Peckham,  $2,  voL  37  ;  from  Jo 
Gibbons,  Mich.,  $4,  to  No.  27,  vol.  37. 


WEST-TOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 
A  Stated  Meeting  of  the  Committee  who  have  char; 
of  the  Boarding-school  at  West-town,  will  be  held  the 
on  Fourth-day,  the  22d  of  the  Sixth  month,  at  10  o'cloi 

A.  M. 

The  Committee  on  Admissions  meet  at  8  o'clock  tl 
same  morning,  and  that  on  Instruction  at  1h  o'clock 
the  preceding  evening. 

The  Visiting  Committee  attend  at  the  school 
Seventh-day,  the  18th  of  the  month. 

Joel  Evans, 

Sixth  month  8th,  1864.  Clerk. 

For  the  accommodation  of  the  Committee,  conveyanc 
will  be  at  the  Street-ro  id  Station  on  Seventh-day  aft< 
noon  the  18th  inst.,  to  meet  the  train  that  leaves  Wi 
Philadelphia  at  2.30  p.  M.;  also  on  Third-day  afterno 
ihe  21st  inst.,  to  meet  the  trains  that  leave  West  Phil 
delphia  at  2.30  and  4.45  p.  m. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

near  PRANKFOIID,  (T WKNTY-THIRD  WARD,  PHtLADELPHI 

Physician andSuperiatcndent, — JosuuaU.  WoRTHI^ 
TON,  .M.  D. 

Applicition  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  may 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  to  Charles  Ellis,  C1« 
of  the  Board  of  Managers,  No.  637  .Market  Street,  Phi 
delphia,  or  to  any  other  Member  of  the  Board. 

WM.  H.  PILE,  PRINTER, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank. 
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BeasoBS  f^r  the  Neeessity  of  Silent  Waiting. 

(Concluded  from  page '331.} 

Besides  the  many  scriptures  in  favour  of  a  pa- 
rent dependence  upon,  and  silent  waiting  for  the 
][uickening  power  of  the  Spirit,  to  give  us  a  true 
ense  of  our  wants,  and  bring  to  our  remembrance 
ihe  great  obligations  we  are  under  to  the  mercy 
md  goodness  of  God,  there  is  also  a  cloud  of  wit- 
besses,  who  have  experimentally  profited  and 
dified  much  more  in  silence,  than  they  ever  did 
aefore  they  were  in  the  practice  of  it,  who  I  be- 
ieve,  can  say  in  truth  and  righteousness,  that 
ivhen  the  just  judgments  of  an  oifended  Grod  were 
leavy  upon  them  for  transgression,  and  their 
ifibulations  were  inexpressH^le,  through  strong 
J  fieart-breaking  convictions  of  the  exceeding  sin- 
ulness  of  sin,  and  they  lay  groaning  under  it 
iaily  in  great  wretchedness,  without  finding  any 
belp  or  deliverance  from  all  their  own  workings, 
'J^^  jheir  many  and  long  prayers  and  self-righteous 
aess ;  then  it  pleased  the  merciful  Redeemer  to 
jpen  a  way  for  them  gradually  into  humble  still- 
aess,  and  to  reveal  his  Son  in  them,  as  the  pre- 
Tb,  pious  Lamb  of  God,  who  taketh  away  the  sin  of 
i  the  world.  This  blessed  discovery  raised  them 
>ut  of  their  distresses,  and  enabled  them  to  say, 
My  soul  doth  magnify  the  Lord,  and  my  spirit 
rejoiceth  in  God  my  Saviour;  for  he  hath  re- 
garded the  low  estate  of  his  servant.'  (Luke  i.  46, 
i7,  48.)  This  inclined  them  to  sit  willingly  at 
\k  bis  feet  in  silence,  and  gladly  to  receive  his  pour- 
ing forth  of  the  wine  and  oil  into  their  bleeding 
wounds,  till  he  healed  their  backslidings  and  for- 
gave their  transgressions.  For,  'if  we  confess  our 
I  ;ins,'  (from  a  real  abhorrence  of  sin)  '  He  is  faith- 
ful and  just  to  forgive  us  our  sins,  and  to  cleanse 
us  from  all  unrighteousness.'  (IJohn  i.  9.)  Who 
can  declare  the  sweet  consolations  such  have  felt, 
who  believe  in  his  name  as  sufficient  to  purge  the 
u  *  conscience  from  dead  works,  and  enable  them  to 
serve  him  in  newness  of  life?  Truly,  they  have 
,cxperienced  that  testimony  of  David  fulfilled  in 
itheir  own  hearts,  '  I  waited  patiently,'  saith  he, 
'  for  the  Lord,  and  he  inclined  unto  me,  and  heard 
my  cry.  He  brought  me  up  also  out  of  an  horri- 
ble pit,  out  of  the  miry  clay,  and  set  my  feet  upon 
)BTii(|a  rock.'  (Psal.  xl.  1,  2.)  Thus  they  were  brought 
out  of  darkness  into  light,  and  came  to  kuow,  that 
whereas  they  had  been  spiritually  blind,  now,  by 
the  grace  of  God,  they  had  received  their  sight, 
and  by  this  power  of  discerning  learn  not  to  trust 
to  themselves,  or  their  own  works,  but  attentively 
to  watch  and  silently  to  wait  both  to  hear  what 
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the  Spirit  saith  to  the  churches,  and  what  it  re- 
quires of  them  in  their  own  particulars,  that  by  its 
heavenly  power  every  thought  might  be  brought 
into  the  obedience  of  Christ.  Thus  they  have 
been  taught,  and  do  certainly  know,  that  no  man 
can  come  to  the  Father,  but  by  him  ;  nor  that  any 
can  sufficiently  see  their  own  sins,  truly  repent, 
elFectually  cry  for  deliverance,  or  rejoice  in  his 
salvation,  but  as  his  saving  power  is  exercised  in 
them,  and  their  minds  become  subjected  there- 
unto. This  is  the.  power  they  have  learned  to 
wait  for,  and  depend  upon;  in  which  dependent 
state,  they  meet  with  the  Lord  as  a  quickening 
Spirit,  hear  him  instruct  them  with  convincing 
clearness,  and  feel  his  presence  to  impart  fresh 
life  and  strength  to  their  souls;  for  he  still  speaks 
in  his  spiritual  manifestation,  as  he  did  in  his 
bodily  appearance,  with  divine  authority,  and  as 
never  man  spoke,  and  is  the  author  of  eternal 
salvation  to  all  that  obey  him.  These  can  experi- 
mentally say,  that  he  is  come  to  teach  his  people 
himself,  and  that  he  is  made  unto  them  wisdom, 
to  direct  their  steps  in  the  way  to  the  kingdom  ; 
righteousness,  to  clothe  their  spirits;  their  sancti- 
fication,  and  complete  redemption  ;  as  they  are 
concerned  not  only  to  receive  him  in  the  begin- 
ning as  their  Lord  and  Saviour,  but  also  to  grow 
up  and  persevere  in  the  power  of  the  Spirit, 
earnestly  desiring  to  be  rooted  and  built  up  in  its 
divine  nature,  and  established  in  the  true  faith. 
The  Lord  alone  can  profitably  apply  the  precious 
promises  to  the  poor  soul,  as  he  leads  it  through 
the  various  progressive  states  to  which  the  pro- 
mises belong  ;  by  whose  guidance  his  faithful  fol- 
lowers are  brought  to  escape  the  corruptions  that 
are  in  the  world,  and  measurably  to  become  par- 
takers of  the  divine  nature. 

Christ  dwells  in  the  he;irts  of  these  by  faith, 
as  the  holy,  powerful,  appointed  Minister  of  the 
Sanctuary  and  true  tabernacle,  which  God  hath 
pitched,  and  not  man.  He  not  only  teacheth 
infallibly  and  convincingly,  but  also  raiseth  a 
hunger  and  thirst  after  a  closer  union  with  him- 
self, and  a  fuller  possession  and  enjoyment  of  his 
everlasting  righteousness.  Those  who  have  at- 
tained this  experience,  cannot  but  esteem  the  time 
well  spent  in  silently  waiting  for  his  instruction 
what  to  pray  for,  and  that  he  may  open  their  un- 
derstandings to  discern  their  present  duty,  and 
how  to  apply  the  sacred  writings  to  real  profit, 
and  also  to  commemorate  what  great  things  he 
has  mercifully  done  for  their  needy  souls,  both 
without  and  within  them.  This  frequently  melts 
them  into  tears  of  unafi"eoted  contrition,  and  hum- 
ble gratitude;  in  which  state  they  can  adore  his 
goodness,  and  put  up  their  petitions  without  a 
prayer  book,  and  often  without  any  vocal  sound ; 
tor  he  is  then  known  to  be  in  his  temple,  and  the 
earthly  part  is  in  perfect  silence  before  him. 
What  sober  person  who  considers  how  awful  a 
thing  it  is  to  worship  the  great  Jehovah  in  spirit 
and  truth,  can  lightly  censure  or  disapprove  of 
such  a  silent  dependence  on  his  power,  to  help 
the  poor  creature  under  its  tnanifold  infirmities  ? 
'  Rest  in  the  Lord,'  saith  David,  or,  as  in  the  mar- 
gin, 'Be  silent  to  the  Lord,  and  wait  patiently 
for  him' — '  Wait  on -the  Lord  ;  be  of  good  courage 


and  he  shall  strengthen  thine  heart.  Wait,  I  say, 
on  the  Lord.'  (Ps.  xxxvii.  7,  and  xxvii.  14.) 

BoBEBT  BabcI/AY,  ia  his  Apology  for  the  true  Christian 
Divinity,  as  held  forth  by  the  People  called  Quakers, 
has  written  so  clearly  on  the  subject,  in  his  eleveath 
Proposition,  that  a  few  quotatioas  from  this  author 
may  serve  to  illustrate  the  foregoing  reasons,  and 
confirm  the  testimonies  of  many  experimental  wit- 
nesses on  the  subject  and  profitableness  of  solemn 
Silence. 

In  his  Proposition  on  Worship,  in  section  VI., 
he  has  these  remarks  :  "  We  judge  it  the  duty  of 
all  to  be  diligent  in  the  assembling  of  themselves 
together,  and  when  assembled,  the  great  work  of 
one  and  all  ought  to  be  to  wait  upon  God ;  and 
returning  out  of  their  own  thoughts  and  imagina- 
tions, to  feel  the  Lord's  presence,  and  know  a 
gathering  into  his  name  indeed,  where  he  is  in 
(he  midst,  according  to  his  promise.  And  as 
every  one  is  thus  gathered,  and  so  met  together 
inwardly  in  their  spirits,  as  well  as  outwardly  iu 
their  persons,  there  the  secret  power  and  virtue 
of  life  is  known  to  refresh  the  soul,  and  the  pure 
motions  and  breathings  of  God's  Spirit  are  felt  to 
arise,  from  which,  as  words  of  declaration,  prayers 
or  praises  arise,  the  acceptable  worship  is  known, 
which  edifies  the  church,  and  is  well-pleasing  to 
God.  And  no  man  here  limits  the  Spirit  of  God, 
nor  bringeth  forth  his  own  conned  and  gathered 
stufi";  but  every  one  puts  that  forth  which  the 
Lord  puts  into  their  hearts  :  and  it  is  uttered  forth 
not  in  man's  will  and  wisdom,  but  '  in  the  evidence 
and  demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and  of  power.' 
Yea,  though  there  be  not  a  word  spoken,  yet  is 
the  true  spiritual  worship  performed,  and  the  body 
(or  church)  of  Christ  edified ;  yea,  it  may,  and 
hath  often  fallen  out  among  us,  that  divers  meet- 
ings have  passed  without  one  word;  and  yet  our 
souls  have  been  greatly  edified  and  refpeshed,  and 
our  hearts  wonderfully  overcome  with  the  secret 
sense  of  God's  power  and  spirit,  which,  without 
words,  hath  been  ministered  from  one  vessel  to 
another.  This  is  indeed  strange  and  incredible  to 
the  mere  natural  and  carnally  minded  man,  who 
will  be  apt  to  judge  all  time  lost  where  there  is 
not  something  spoken  that  is  obvious  to  the  out- 
ward senses  :  and  therefore  I  shall  insist  a  little 
up  'U  this  subject,  as  one  that  can  speak  from  a 
certain  experience,  and  not  by  mere  hearsay,  of 
this  wonderful  and  glorious  dispensation,  which 
hath  so  much  the  more  of  the  wisdom  and  glory 
of  God  in  it,  as  it  is  contrary  to  the  nature  of 
man's  spirit,  will  and  wisdom." 

He  also  in  section  VII.  on  Silent  Waiting  on 
God,  expresses  himself  thus :  "  For  many  thus 
principled,  meeting  together  in  the  pure  fear  of 
the  Lord,  did  not  apply  themselves  presently  to 
speak,  pray  or  sing,  &c.,  being  afraid  to  be  found 
acting  forwardlyin  their  own  wills,  but  each  made 
it  their  work  to  retire  inwardly  to  the  measure  of 
grace  in  themselves,  not  being  only  silent  as  to 
words,  but  even  abstaining  from  all  their  own 
thoughts,  imaginations  and  desires ;  so  watching 
iu  a  holy  dependence  upon  the  Lord,  and  meet- 
ing together  not  only  outwardly  in  one  place,  but 
thus  inwardly  in  one  spirit,  and  in  one  name  of 
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Jesus,  which  is  his  power  and  virtue,  they  come 
thereby  to  enjoy  and  feel  the  arisings  of  this  life, 
which,  as  it  prevails  in  each  particular,  becomes 
as  a  flood  of  refreshment,  and  overspreads  the 
whole  meeting :  for  man,  and  man's  part  and  wis- 
dom, being  denied  and  chained  down  in  every 
individual,  and  God  exalted,  and  his  grace  in 
dominion  in  the  heart,  thus  his  name  comes  to  be 
one  in  all,  and  his  glory  breaks  forth,  and  covers 
all ;  and  there  is  such  a  holy  awe  and  reverence 
upon  every  soul,  that  if  the  natural  part  should 
arise  in  any,  or  the -wise  part,  or  what  is  not  one 
with  the  life,  it  would  presently  be  chained  down 
and  judged  out.  And  when  any  are,  through  the 
breaking  forth  of  this  power,  constrained  to  utter 
a  sentence  of  exhortation  or  praise,  or  to  breathe 
to  the  Lord  in  prayer,  then  all  are  sensible  of  it; 
for  the  life  in  them  answers  to  it,  '  as  in  water 
face  answereth  to  face.'  (Pro.  xxvii.  19.)  This 
is  that  divine  and  spiritual  worship  which  the 
world  neither  knoweth  nor  understandeth,  which 
the  vulture's  eye  seeth  not  into.  Yet  many  and 
great  are  the  advantages  which  my  soul,  with  many 
others,  hath  tasted  of  hereby,  and  which  would  be 
found  of  all  such  as  would  seriously  apply  them- 
selves hereunto  :  for,  when  people  are  gathered 
thus  together,  not  merely  to  hear  men,  nor  de- 
pend upon  them,  but  all  are  inwardly  taught  to 
stay  their  minds  upon  the  Lord,  and  wait  for  his 
appearance  in  their  hearts  :  (Isa.  x.  20,  and  xxvi. 
3,)  thereby  the  forward  working  of  the  spirit  of 
man  is  stayed  and  hindered  from  mixing  itself 
with  the  worship  of  God." 

In  section  XV.  after  having  described  the  true 
worship  in  spirit  established  by  Christ,  and  clearly 
proved  the  necessity  and  advantage  of  it,  he  pro- 
ceeds thus  :  "  He  hath  also  instituted  an  inward 
and  spiritual  worship :  so  that  God  now  tieth  not 
his  people  to  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  nor  yet 
unto  outward  ceremonies  and  observations;  but 
taketh  the  heart  of  every  christian  for  a  temple  to 
dwell  in ;  and  there  immediately  appearetli,  and 
giveth  him  directions  how  to  serve  him  in  aruy 
outward  acts.  Since,  as  Christ  arguoth,  '  God  is 
a  Spirit,'  he  will  now  be  worshipped  in  the  Spirit, 
where  he  reveals  himself,  and  dwelieth  witli  the 
'  contrite  in  heart.'  Now,  since  it  is  the  heart  of 
man  that  now  is  become  the  temple  of  God,  in 
which  he  will  be  worshipped,  and  no  more  in  par- 
ticular outward  temples,  (since,  as  blessed  Stephen 
said,  out  of  the  prophef.,  to  the  professing  Jews  of 
old,  'The  Most  High  dwelieth  not  in  temples 
made  with  hands')  as  before  the  glory  of  the  Lord 
descended  to  fill  the  outward  temple,  it  behoved 
to  be  purified  and  cleansed,  and  all  polluted  stufi" 
removed  out  of  it ;  yea,  and  the  place  for  the  taber- 
nacle was  overlaid  with  gold,  the  most  precious 
and  cleanest  of  metals  ;  so  also  before  God  be  wor- 
shipped in  the  inward  temple  of  the  lieart,  it  must 
also  be  purged  of  its  own  filth,  and  all  its  own 
thoughts  and  imaginations,  that  so  it  may  be  fit  to 
receive  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  to  be  actuated  by 
it.  And  doth  not  this  directly  lead  us  to  that 
inward  silence,  of  which  wo  have  spoken,  and 
exactly  pointed  out?  And  further,  this  worship 
must  be  in  truth;  intimating,  that  this  spiritual 
worship,  thus  actuated,  is  only  and  properly  a  true 
worship." 

"  Franciscus  Lambertus,"  as  quoted  by  Robert 
Barclay,  in  section  XVIIL  "spcaketh  well,  (Tract. 
5,  of  Prophecy,  chap.  3,)  saying,  Where  are  they 
now  that  glory  in  their  inventions,  who  say,  A| 
fine  invention  !  a  fine  invention  !  This  they  call  j 
invention,  which  themselves  have  made  up  ;  but 
what  have  the  faithful  to  do  with  .such  kind  of 
inventions  ?  It  is  not  fignionts,  nor  yet  inventions, 
that  we  will  have,  but  things  that  arc  ."olid,  in- 
vincible, eternal,  and  heavenly ;  not  which  men 


have  invented,  but  which  God  hath  revealed  :  for 
if  we  believe  the  scriptures,  our  invention  profiteth 
nothing,  but  to  provoke  God  to  our  ruin.  And 
afterward*  Beware  (saith  he)  that  thou  determine 
not  precisely  to  speak  what  before  thou  hast 
meditated,  whatsoever  it  be ;  for  though  it  be  law 
ful  to  determine  the  text  which  thou  art  to  ex 
pound,  yet  not  at  all  the  interpretation ;  lest  if 
thou  so  dost,  thou  take  from  the  Holy  Spirit  that 
which  is  his,  to  wit,  to  direct  thy  speech,  that 
thou  mayest  prophesy  in  the  name  of  the  Lord, 
void  of  all  learning,  meditation,  and  experience, 
and,  as  if  thou  hadst  studied  nothing  at  all,  com- 
mitting thy  heart,  thy  tongue,  and  thyself  wholly 
unto  his  Spirit,  and  trusting  nothing  to  thy  former 
studying  or  meditation  ;  but  saying  with  thyself, 
in  great  confidence  of  the  divine  promise,  the 
Lord  will  give  a  word  with  much  power  unto  those 
that  preach  the  Gospel.  But,  above  all  things, 
be  careful  thou  follow  not  the  manner  of  hypo 
crites,  who  have  written  almost  word  for  word 
what  they  are  to  say,  as  if  they  were  to  repeat 
some  verses  upon  a  theatre,  having  learned  all 
their  preaching  as  they  do  that  act  tragedies. 
And  afterwards,  when  they  are  in  the  place  of 
prophesying,  pray  the  Lord  to  direct  their  tongue; 
but  in  the  mean  time,  shutting  up  the  way  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  they  determine  to  say  nothing  but 
what  they  have  written.  0  unhappy  kind  of  pro- 
phets, yea,  and  truly  cursed,  which  depend  not 
upon  God's  spirit,  but  upon  their  own  writings  or 
meditation!  Whyprayest  thou  to  the  Lord  thou 
false  prophet,  to  give  thee  his  spirit,  by  which 
thou  mayest  speak  things  profitable,  and  yet  thou 
repellest  the  Spirit  ?  Why  preferrest  thou  thy 
meditation  or  study  to  the  Spirit  of  God  ?  Other 
wise  why  committest  thou  not  thyself  to  the 
Spirit?" 

"  Section  XXII.  That  there  is  a  necessity  of 
this  inward  retirement  of  the  mind  as  previous  to 
prayer,  that  the  Spirit  may  be  felt  to  draw  there- 
unto, appears,  for  that  in  most  of  those  places 
where  prayer  is  commanded,  watching  is  prefixed 
thereunto,  as  necessary  to  go  before,  as  Matt, 
xxiv.  42;  Mark  xiii.  33,  and  xiv.  38;  Luke  xxi 
36,  from  which  it  is  evident,  that  this  watching 
was  to  go  before  prayer.  Now  to  what  end  is  this 
watching,  or  what  is  it,  but  a  waiting  to  feel  God's 
Spirit,  to  draw  unto  prayer,  that  so  it  may  be  done 
acceptably?  For  since  we  are  to  pray  always  in 
the  Spirit,  (Eph.  vi.  18,)  and  cannot  pray  of  our- 
selves without  it,  acceptably,  this  watching  must 
be  for  this  end  recommended  to  us,  as  preceding 
prayer,  that  we  may  watch  and  wait  for  the  season 
able  time  to  pray,  which  is  when  the  Spirit  moves 
thereunto." 


Reptiles. — The  number  of  species  of  reptiles  is 
set  down  at  twotlmusand.  or  less  than  that  of  mam- 
mals or  birds.  Most  of  them  are  terrestrial,  but 
some,  it  is  said,  can  sustain  themselves  in  the  air. 
Some  reptiles  live  habitually  in  the  water,  swim- 
ming by  means  of  flattened  fins,  (as  the  turtles,) 
or  by  a  thin  tail,  as  in  crocodiles;  others  dwell  in 
subterranean  burrows. 

Every  degree  of  speed  is  found  among  reptiles  ; 
and,  while  some  are  fitted  to  run  over  dry  sand, 
others  arc  better  adapted  to  climbing  trees  or  as- 
cending smooth  surfaces.  The  means  of  defence 
with  which  nature  has  provided  reptiles  are  many; 
and,  although  their  appearance  is  sufficient  to  re- 
pel most  animals,  yet  they  are  furnished  with 
other  safeguards,  which  render  an  attack  upon 


*  It  is  not  intended  by  U3  to  adopt  the  sentiment  of  a 
liberty  to  determine  or  choose  the  text;  that,  as  well  as 
the  exj)osition,  ought  to  be  left  to  the  dictates  of  the 
lUAj  Spirit.    See  Uie  whole  section  in  R.  B.'s  Apology. 


them,  to  aay  the  least,  unpleasant.  Xhe  cToeodil«< 
and  turtle  are  sufficiently  protected  against  ordi- 
nary assaults  ;  the  agility  of  the  lizard  serves  him 
well,  for  he  darts  into  his  hole  at  the  expense,  pos- 
sibly, of  his  tail,  which  is  soon  reprodnced.  The 
great  boas  can  prevail  over  every  foe  but  man ;  and 
the  poisonous  fangs  of  other  serpents,  and  the 
bristling  spines  of  the  homed  lizard,  are  amply 
sufficient  to  guard  them  from  the  attacks  of  pre- 
dacious members  of  the  animal  kingdom. 

Reptiles  are  useful  to  man  in  various  ways.  Some 
fulfil  the  law  of  their  being  by  catching  insects, 
whilst  others  serve  as  food,  or  supply  material  use- 
ful in  the  arts.  The  muscles  o-f  reptiles  are  red, 
though  paler  than  in  mammals  and  birds.  Thej 
preserve  their  irritability  for  a  lo'Dg  time  aftei 
death.  Tortoises  have  been  known  to  live  eighteen 
days  after  their  brains  had  been  removed.  Most 
reptiles  grow  slowly,  live  long,  and  are  very  tena 
cious  of  life.  The  sense  of  touch  is  dull,  whethei 
exercised  by  the  skin,  toes,  lips,  tongrae,  or  tail 
Taste  must  also  be  dull,  as  the  food  of  reptiles  if 
swallowed  without  mastication.  Reptiles  eat  and 
drink  comparatively  little,  and  are  able  to  go  a 
long  time  without  food.  The  young,  when  born, 
are  able  to  provide  for  themselves,  and  are  gene- 
rally indiflFerent  to  the  mother. — Late  Pajper. 
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The  Thirty-fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bible  Asso- 
ciation of  Friends  in  America.  Read  at  the 
Annual  Meeting,  held  on  the  evening  of  the  six- 
teenth of  Fourth  month,  1864. 

The  Managers  present  the  following  Report  o< 
the  proceedings  of  the  past  year. 

There  have  been  issued  from  the  Depository 
during  the  year  ending  Third  mooth  31st,  1864, 
one  thousand  five  hundred  and  forty-nine  Bibles, 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-nine  Tes 
tanients,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty-three  Testa- 
ments and  Psalms.  Four  hundred  and  nine  Bibles, 
three  hundred  and  ninety-four  Testaments,  and 
seventy-two  Testaments  and  Psalms  were  sold  to 
Auxiliary  or  other  Bible  Associations  of  Friends 
The  sales  to  booksellers  and  subscribers  consisted 
of  two  hundred  and  thirty-nine  Bibles,  three  hun 
dred  and  twelve  Testaments  and  twenty-three 
Testaments  and  Psalms.  The  Committee  on  Gra 
tuitous  Distribution  has  disposed  of  eighty-four 
Bibles,  six  hundred  and  twenty  Testaments,  and 
one  hundred  and  ten  Testaments  and  Psalms,  and 
six  hundred  and  ninety-seven  Bibles,  five  hundred 
and  thirteen  Testaments  and  forty-eight  Testa- 
ments and  Psalms  have  been  furnished  toAuxili 
aries  and  others  for  gratuitous  distribution  or  ijalo 
at  full  or  reduced  prices  at  their  discretion,  the 
nett  amount  received  for  which  sales  is  expected 
to  be  remitted  to  this  Association. 

Five  hundred  Reference  Bibles,  one  thousand 
School  Bibles,  one  thousand  Testaments  and 
Psalms,  and  three  thousand  small  Testaments 
have  been  printed  during  the  year,  and  an  edition 
of  UlOO  Reference  Bibles  is  now  in  press.  Our 
stocf  on  hand  on  the  1st  inst.  consisted  of  bound 
volumes  as  follows  :  Reference  Bibles  441,  Medium 
and  School  Bibles  558,  large  Testaments  544, 
small  do.  469,  Testaments  and  Psalms  258.  In 
sheets  40  Reference  Bibles,  800  School  Bibles, 
600  Testaments  and  Psalms,  and  1429  small  Tes- 
taments. 

The  Treasurer's  account  with  a  statement  of  the 
receipts  and  disbursements  is  herewith  submitted. 
On  the  first  instant  there  was  a  balance  of  §804.91 
in  his  hands  due  the  Association. 

Reports  from  the  following  named  auxiliaries 
have  been  received,  viz.,  Burlington,  N.  J.;  Phila-, 
delphia,  Fa.;  Westfield  and  Spiccland,  Indiana; 
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'liHtand  Fairfield,  Ohio.  Tlie  number  of  auxiliary 
associations  in  counecfcioa  aud  direct  co-operation 
iiini  with  the  Bible  Association  of  Friends  in  America, 
has  been  much  reduced  by  the  establishment  of 
Bible  Associations  of  Friends  in  the  Western 
country,  to  which  most  of  our  former  auxiliaries 
[lie|have  now  become  attached.  Several  of  these, 
however,  continue  to  act  as  our  agents  in  the  dis- 
tiibutiou  and  sale  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  aud  also 
purchase  a  part  of  their  general  supply  from  our 
Depository.  We  have  nevertheless  to  regret  the 
want  of  the  interesting  and  valuable  information 
which  their  yearly  reports  formerly  furnished. 

The  wants  of  members  of  our  religious  Society 
appear  to  be  now  in  good  measure  supplied,  there 
fierjbeing  it  is  believed  very  few  if  any  families  of 
Friends  who  are  not  provided  with  complete  vol- 
umes of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  in  most  places 
the  greater  portion  of  the  individual  members 
tliei  capable  of  reading  hav^Talso  separate  copies.  In 
regard  to  the  community  at  large,  and  more  espe- 
cially in  the  newly  settled  districts  of  our  wide 
aii(l  spread  country,  there  is  doubtless  room  for  much 
labour,  in  ascertaining  and  supplying  the  wants  of 
those  who  are  destitute  either  from  poverty  or  in- 
n^difference.  To  the  extent  of  our  limited  means  we 
are  desirous  of  aiding  in  this  good  work,  and  de- 
sire to  encourage  our  dear  Friends  who  are  so 
located  as  to  be  able  to  act  efficiently  to  co-operate 
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with  us,  either  in  their  individual  capacity,  or 


when  practicable  by  uniting  in  auxiliary  associa- 
tions. Much  good  may,  we  apprehend,  be  done 
by  such  with  a  very  small  expenditure  of  means, 
IS  the  Association  is  prepared  to  furnish  Bibles 
''il  and  Testaments  without  charge  for  the  purpose  of 
gratuitous  distribution  leaving  also  the  auxiliaries 
individuals  acting  as  our  agents  at  liberty  to 
sell  at  low  prices  when  it  seems  desirable  to  do  so, 
ill  that  is  expected  being  that  the  nett  proceeds 
)f  sales  should  be  remitted  to  us. 

A  new  field  of  Bible  distribution,  almost  un 
imited  in  extent,  appears  to  be  opening  by  the 
imancipation  of  multitudes  of  bondmen  in  the 
Southern  portions  of  the  United  States.  Many  of 
,hese  long  oppressed  people  eagerly  avail  them- 
ielves  of  the  opportunities  now  presented  of  ac- 
juiring  the  knowledge  from  which  they  have 
iitherto  been  debarred,  and  they  ought  to  be  pro- 
rided  with  copies  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  soon 
18  they  are  able  to  read  them,  which  says  the 
ipostle,  are  able  to  make  wise  unto  salvation 
hrough  faith  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus.  No  other 
)ook  will  so  much  aid  in  dispelling  their  mental 
larkness  and  preparing  them  for  their  new  duties 
nd  responsibilities  as  free  men  and  women.  If 
lappily  through  the  aid  of  Divine  Grace  and  the 
□shining  of  that  true  Light  which  lighteth  every 
nan  that  cometh  into  the  world,  they  shall  be 
avored  to  obtain  living  faith  in  Christ  their 
anJi  iedeemer,  and  know  his  blessed  Spirit  to  rule 
Q  their  hearts,  they  will  receive  a  far  greater 
»oon  than  that  of  deliverance  from  life-long  servi- 
ude. 

The  following  observations  contained  in  a  former 
eport  appear  to  be  still  applicable.  "  When  we 
jonsider  the  inestimable  value  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
lures  as  the  inspired  records  of  the  pure  and  pre- 
ious  doctrines  of  the  christian  religion,  and  as 
ontaining  moral  precepts  and  admonitions  of  the 
lighest  excellence,  we  must,  if  our  hearts  are 
lightly  warmed  with  the  love  of  Christ  and  of  our 
ellow  men,  desire  that  every  human  being,  who 
in  the  allotment  of  Providence  has  been  made 
apable  of  appreciating  it,  should  also  possess  and 
ightly  value  so  great  a  treasure.  It  is  therefore 
&  be  hoped  that  the  beneficent  operations  of  the 
Association  will  be  continued  during  many  coming 
and  that  in  its  limited  and  appropriate 


sphere  it  may  still  contribute  to  promote  the  cause 
of  virtue  and  religion. 

Signed  on  behalf  and  by  direction  of  the  Mana- 
gers. William  Bettle,  Sec. 

Philadelphia,  Fourth  mo.  14th,  1864. 
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Pompeii. 

(Continued  from  page  330.) 

victims  of  the  eruption  had  sought  re- 
a  vaulted  corridor,  forming  a  square, 
which,  from  the  number  of  wine-jars  found  in  it, 
is  supposed  to  have  been  a  wine-cellar.  They  had 
hoped  that  the  strong  stone  vault  would  have  pro- 
tected them  against  the  shower  of  pumice-stones 
and  ashes  and  the  falling  masses  which  first  issued 
from  the  black  cloud  that  covered  the  heavens, 
and  which  they  vainly  believed  would  last  but  for 
a  little  time.  They  were  not,  however,  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  insidious  mud,  which,  entering 
by  the  small  windows  and  oozing  through  every 
opening,  gradually  gathered  round  them.  There 
were  no  means  of  flight.  The  entrance  was  closed 
against  them  by  the  accumulating  "  lapillo."  Hud- 
dled into  a  corner,  and  nestled  in  each  other's 
arms,  they  were,  little  by  little,  covered  by  the 
rising  mud.  We  may  hope  that  they  were  not 
exposed  to  a  lingering  death,  but  that,  overcome 
by  the  sulphurous  fumes,  they  were  soon  lost  to 
consciousness. 

The  mud  rapidly  hardened  round  the  bodies, 
and  preserved  almost  a  perfect  mould  of  the  un- 
happy victims  as  they  had  clung  together  in  the 
last  agony  of  death, — a  more  touching  group  than 
ever  sculptor  has  invented.  The  flesh  and  all  the 
more  delicate  parts  of  the  human  frame  had  long 
perished ;  but  the  bones  were  left  in  the  hollow 
mould  which  the  limbs  had  formed.  In  some  in- 
stances the  hair  was  still  attached  to  the  skulls  : 
aud  it  was  noted  that  a  young  girl  had  her  long 
tresses  twisted  in  elaborate  plaits.  The  clothes 
they  wore  had  been  carbonized  ;  but  there  were 
remains  of  them,  which,  with  the  impression  they 
had  left  upon  the  mud,  served  to  show  their  tex- 
ture, and  to  prove  that  of  those  who  had  perished 
some  were  clothed  in  much  coarser  garments  than 
others.  The  superintendent,  who  was  present  at 
the  discovery,  was  even  able  to  ascertain  that  most 
of  the  women  wore  over  their  heads  linen  drapery, 
which  fell  to  their  shoulders ;  that  their  dresses 
consisted,  in  most  cases,  of  several  gowns,  as  it 
were,  one  over  the  other  ;  that  their  lower  limbs 
were  clothed  in  linen  or  cloth  trousers,  "  cut  in 
the  form  of  long  drawers;"  and  Jhat  whilst  some 
wore  shoes  or  sandals,  the  feet  of  others  had  been 
naked.  One  lady  was  distinguished  by  the  rich- 
ness of  her  jewelled  ornaments  and  the  fineness  of 
her  linen.  The  whole  story  was  thus  told :  the 
servants  and  dependants  of  the  family  had  died 
in  the  same  struggle  with  their  master  and  mis- 
tress. 

Fragments  of  the  singular  casts  we  have  de- 
scribed were  cut  from  the  surrounding  soil.  The 
perfect  mould  of  the  bosom  of  a  girl,  of  exquisite 
form,  with  the  thin  drapery  which  partly  covered 
it,  has  long  been  one  of  the  most  interesting  ob- 
jects in  the  Naples  Museum.  It  has  now  almost 
crumbled  away.  Unfortunately  the  happy  idea 
which  afterwards  occurred  to  Signor  Fiorelli,  and 
to  which  we  shall  hereafter  allude,  had  not  sug- 
gested itself  to  those  who  then  had  the  direction 
of  the  excavations. 

Many  ornaments  in  gold  and  silver,  such  as 
armlets,  bracelets,  necklaces,  and  finger-rings,  a 
few  engraved  gems,  twenty-eight  coins,  chiefly  of 
Vespasian  and  Sergius  Galba,  bronze  candelabra 
and  vases,  parts  of  a  casket, — probably  the  jewel- 
case  of  the  lady  of  the  house, — a  bunch  of  keys. 


a  wooden  comb,  a  piece  of  coral,  and  some  other 
objects,  were  discovered  near  this  group. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  century,  the  excava- 
tions were  allowed  to  languish.  No  discoveries  of 
any  importance  are  recorded  in  the  reports.  The 
authorities  appear  to  have  confined  themselves  to 
preserving  some  of  the  most  important  buildings 
already  uncovered,  and  to  keeping  them  free  from 
rubbish.  The  grass  had  been  allowed  to  grow  in 
the  streets  and  in  the  deserted  ruins.  The  re- 
mains were  so  ill  guarded  that  frequent  complaints 
are  rnade  of  robberies  of  interesting  objects.  Few 
strangers  of  distinction  appear  to  have  visited 
Pompeii  in  those  unsettled  times.  In  the  records 
of  March,  1806,  Prince  Joseph  Bonaparte  is  men- 
tioned as  a  vi.sitor;  and  it  is  duly  noted  that  he 
generously  bestowed  two  louis  d'ors  and  forty- 
eight  carliui  on  the  soldiers  who  had  the  custody 
of  them. 

In  the  same  year  the  intelligent  minister  of 
Murat,  Saliceti,  gave  some  impulse  to  the  work, 
by  undertaking  excavations  at  his  own  expense  ; 
but  his  success  does  not  seem  to  have  encouraged 
him  to  persevere,  for  the  experiment  was  soon  dis- 
continued, as  we  are  told,  "  a  motivo  di  mancanza 
di  denaro."  In  the  government  excavations  only 
eight  men  were  employed,  and  even  these  did  not 
receive  their  pay.  It  is  hinted  that  there  was 
consequently  much  difficulty  in  keeping  them  at 
their  work. 

After  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  the  exca- 
vations were  carried  on  with  more  activity.  The 
king  and  the  queen  frequently  visited  them,  and 
the  superintendent  always  contrived  to  have  a 
good  crop  of  antiquities  ready  for  the  royal  party. 
The  reports  of  the  discoveries  now  began  to  excite 
great  interest  tiiroughout  Europe.  The  ruins  of 
Pompeii  were  amongst  the  principal  objects  which 
attracted  the  stream  of  travellers  flowing  to  Italy 
after  the  Peace.  The  visits  of  persons  of  distinc- 
tion are  frequently  recorded  in  the  journals  When 
any  such  appeared  at  Naples,  they  were  usually 
honored  by  a  special  "scavo."  The  presence  of 
the  Princess  of  Wales  and  of  Canova  are  specially 
noted,  and  that  of  many  crowned  heads  and  royal 
personages  from  difl"erent  parts  of  Europe. 

In  October  of  1818  we  find  the  record  of  a  some- 
what curious  discovery.  Two  soldiers  of  the  guard 
of  veterans  whose  duty  it  was  to  take  care  of  the 
excavated  monuuients — a  duty,  by  the  way,  which 
they  very  ill  performed,  as  frequent  complaints  of 
robberies  and  of  the  defacement  of  paintings  still 
occur  in  the  official  reports — were  walking  on  the 
ivucient  walls  of  the  city,  when  they  were  startled 
by  a  fox.  The  animal  took  refuge  in  a  small  secret 
staircase  leading  into  a  subterranean  passage  be- 
neath the  walls,  through  which  the  Pompeian 
garrison  is  supposed  to  have  issued  when  intend- 
ing to  surprise  an  enemy  investing  the  town.  Our 
two  gallant  veterans,  it  is  declared,  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  follow,  forcing  their  way  through  the  rub- 
bish into  a  vaulted  chamber.    Instead  of  finding 
the  fox  they  discovered  parts  of  a  bronze  figure, 
of  beautiful  workmanship,  lying  among  human 
skulls  and  bones.    These  fragments  proved  to  be- 
long to  a  statute  of  Apollo,  other  parts  of  which 
had  in  the  previous  year  been  taken  out  of  a  cis- 
tern in  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  a  mile  distant 
from  the  walls.    Still  the  left  arm  and  leg  were 
wanting.  These  were  found  shortly  after,  amongst 
a  mass  of  fragments  which  had  been  collected 
during  former  excavations,  and  placed  in  a  maga- 
zine.   The  whole  statue  was  thus  restored,  and  is 
now  one  of  the  chief  treasures  of  the  Royal 
Museum.    This  discovery  shows  that  before  the 
town  was  overwhelmed,  the  inhabitants  had  at- 
tempted to  carry  off  many  of  their  most  precious 
things.  It  is  probable  that  this  bronze  statue  had  ' 
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been  thrown  down  and  broken  up  for  tbe  sake  of 
the  metal.  Those  who  sought  to  bear  part  of  it 
away  had  endeavored  to  escape  by  the  secret  pas- 
eage.  They  had  found  the  concealed  outlet  lead- 
ing into  the  open  country  already  blocked  up  by 
the  pumice-stones.  They  retraced  their  steps ;  but 
the  entrance  had  in  the  meanwhile  been  closed 
against  them,  and  they  perished  miserably.  These 
little  episodes  in  the  excavations  give  a  singular 
interest  to  the  buried  ruins.  They  bring  before 
us  in  a  vivid  manner  the  horrors  of  the  catastro- 
phe, and  chronicle,  as  it  were  in  a  book,  the  events 
of  that  fatal  day. 

In  1821,  the  Austrians  had  occupied  the  Nea- 
politan States.    They  were  not  less  merciless  to 
the  treasures  of  Pompeii  than  they  have  ever  been 
to  other  monuments  of  Italian  genius.    One  of 
the  principal  causes  of  the  intense  and  unquench- 
able hatred  of  the  Italians  against  their  former 
oppressors  arises  from  the  contempt  which  the 
Austrians  have  shown  for  those  great  works  of  art 
which  are  the  pride  and  glory  of  the  Italian  peo- 
ple. The  policy  of  the  Austrians  in  Italy  appears 
to  have  been  to  destroy,  as  far  as  they  could  ven- 
ture, all  traces  and  memory  of  the  former  great- 
ness and  prosperity  of  the  country  which  they  held 
in  subjection, — as  if  by  such  means  they  could 
trample  out  the  traditions  of  the  past,  which  had 
for  generations  formed  the  only  hereditary  wealth 
of  the  Italian  nation.  ***** 
During  the  reign  of  the  Bourbons,  the  principal 
object  of  those  who  had  the  care  of  the  ruins 
seems  to  have  been  to  make  sufficient  discoveries 
of  interest  to  attract  strangei's,  and  thus  to  increase 
the  resources  of  the  establishment  and  of  the  State. 
Nothing  was  done  for  the  real  love  of  art,  or  in 
that  liberal  spirit  which  should  characterize  it. 
The  excavations  at  Pompeii,  like  everything  else 
in  the  kingdom,  became  a  vehicle  of  jobbery  and 
public  robbery.    They  were  given  over  to  such 
persons  as  were  able  to  bribe  those  about  the  king, 
or  could  command  influence  at  court, — at  one  time 
to  a  favorite  scene-painter.    The  object  was  to 
make  as  much  as  possible  out  of  them.  Strangers 
were  only  allowed  to  visit  them  under  the  most 
stringent  regulations.    To  draw,  to  copy,  or  even 
to  take  the  roughest  notes,  was  strictly  forbidden. 
The  mere  traveller  was  not  even  allowed  to  make 
from  the  ruins  a  hasty  sketch  of  the  beautiful 
scenery  which  surrounds  them.  It  was  only  when 
a  painting  or  an  object  of  interest  had  been  dis- 
covered for  some  years  that,  after  going  through 
all  manner  of  forms,  and  waiting  many  a  day,  the 
archaeologist  or  the  artist  could  obtain  permission 
to  make  a  drawing  of  it.    These  illiberal  rules 
were  extended  to  the  collections  in  the  Museum. 
No  one  was  exempt  from  them,  except  the  small 
knot  of  persons  who  had  obtained  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  publication,  and  who  looked  upon  it 
as  a  profitable  monopoly.    Even  Sir  W.  Gell, 
whose  first  work  upon  Pompeii  had  done  so  much 
to  call  attention  to  the  ruins  and  to  make  them 
known  to  the  most  profitable  of  visitors  at  that 
time,  the  English,  and  who,  himself  a  resident  at 
Naples,  was  ever  ready  to  open  his  rich  portfolios 
and  his  valuable  collections  and  library  to  students 
of  all  nations,  was  not  allowed  to  Execute  drawings 
for  the  second  series  of  his  work, — the  importa- 
tion and  sale  of  which  were  actually  interdicted 
under  a  heavy  penalty.    It  was  only  by  stealth 
that  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  his  illustrations, 
and  in  preserving  the  record  of  many  valuable 
monuments  which  have  since  perished. 

(To  bo  continued.) 

The  best  security  from  worldly  contacts,  next 
to  a  simple  reliance  upon  (rod,  is  the  cultivntion 
df  n  devotional  spirit. 


TO 


Original. 

— ,  ON  SEEING  HER  WEEP  FOR  HER 
HUSBAND. 
There  are — whose  tears  unbidden  flow, 
Whose  hearts  can  sympathize  : — 
There  are — who  feel  the  load  of  woe, 
With  which  thy  bosom  sighs. 

There  are — whose  soul  the  secret  knows 
Whence  sorrow  comes  so  free  ; 

There  are — who  feel  from  whence  it  flows, — 
There  are  who  mourn  like  thee. 

There  was — who  loved  with  love  sincere, 

Affection  true  and  kind  ; 
There  was — to  whom  thy  form  was  dear, 

And  all  his  heart  was  thine. 

There  was — but  low  in  death  he  lies, — 

His  sorrows  all  are  o'er, 
The  eye  that  wept — the  heart  that  sighed 

Shall  sigh  and  weep  no  more. 

There  is — who  sees  the  falling  tear, 
Who  knows  thy  every  pain  ; 

There  is — to  whom  the  heart  sincere 
Was  never  turned  in  vain. 

There  is — if  every  care's  resigned 

To  His  Almighty  will- 
There  is — in  whom  thy  soul  shall  find 

A  Friead  who  loves  thee  still. 

E.  S. 


SONNETS  ON  PRAYER. 


Selected. 


BY  R.  C.  TRBNCH. 

Lord  !  what  a  change  within  us  one  short  hour 
Spent  in  thy  presence  can  avail  to  make  ! 
What  heavy  burdens  from  our  bosoms  take  1 

What  parched  grounds  refresh  as  with  a  shower  I 

We  kneel,  and  all  around  us  seems  to  lower; 
We  rise,  and  all  the  distant  and  the  near 
Stands  forth  in  sunny  outline  brave  and  clear. 

We  kneel,  how  weakl  we  rise,  how  full  of  power  I 
Why  therefore  should  we  do  ourselves  this  wrong. 
Or  others,  that  we  are  not  always  strong — 

That  we  are  ever,  ever  borne  with  care — 
That  we  should  ever  weak  or  heartless  be, 

Anxious  or  troubled,  wheu  with  us  is  prayer, 

And  joy  and  strength  and  courage  are  with  Thee! 

When  hearts  are  full  of  yearning  tenderness. 
For  the  loved  absent  whom  we  cannot  reach  . 
•By  deed  or  token,  gesture  or  kind  speech. 

The  spirit's  true  affection  to  express; 

When  hearts  are  full  of  innermost  distress, 
And  we  are  doomed  to  stand  inactive  by 
Watching  the  soul's  or  body's  agony, 

Which  human  efforts  help  not  to  make  less ; 
Then,  like  a  cup  ca[)acious  to  contain 

The  overflowing  of  the  heart,  is  prayer. 
The  longing  of  the  soul  is  satisfied — 

The  keenest  darts  of  anguish  blunted  are  ; 

And  though  we  cannot  cease  to  yearn  and  grieve; 
Yet  here  we  learn  in  patience  to  abide. 


[We  have  received  the  first  number  of  "  The 
Freedman's  Friend,"  a  Journal  intended  to  be 
published  occasionally  by  the  Executive  Board  of 
"  Friends'  Association  of  Philadelphia  and  its 
vicinity  for  the  Relief  of  Coloured  Freediuen.' 
The  Board  says,  "  They  are  encouraged  to  do  this 
from  their  experience  that  a  development  of  their 
operations  has  always  had  the  effect  to  interest  the 
benevolent,  so  that  an  expense  of  publication 
which  might,  at  first  thought  impress  contributors 
unfavorably,  has  been  much  more  than  reimbursed 
by  extending  a  knowledge  of  the  necessities  of  the 
freedmen,  and  by  showing  to  subscribers  that  their 
contributions  have,  under  the  favor  of  Providence 
been  made  instrumental  in  the  relief  of  great  des 
titution  and  distress." 

It  is  intended  to  furnish  this  sheet  to  contribu 
tors  gratuitously.  We  take  from  the  number  re 
ccived  the  following  Reports,  which  we  think  will 
interest  our  readers.] 

"the  clothing  committee  report: 
•'That,  in  accnrdanco  with  the  views  expressed 


at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Board,  they  organized 
an  attempt  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  women 
Friends  in  the  city  and  country,  in  the  preparation 
of  clothing  during  the  summer  months,  for  dis- 
tribution next  fall  and  winter.  An  article  was 
published,  calling  the  attention  of  Friends  to  the 
necessity  of  having  garments  ready  in  time  for 
the  wants  of  the  approaching  cold  season.  Let- 
ters were  also  written  by  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee to  a  number  of  Friends,  who  had  been 
earnest  workers  during  last  winter,  requesting 
their  aid  in  making  up  of  clothing  as  heretofore. 
To  many  of  these,  prompt  and  favorable  answers 
were  received.  ****** 

"An  arrangement  was  also  made  by  a  member 
of  the  Committee  forrthe  employment  (without 
expense  to  the  Association,)  of  from  30  to  40 
poor  women,  which  will  probably  secifre  the  manu- 
facture of  from  300  to  Garments  per  week  as 
long  as  it  may  seem  desirable  to  continue  the  ar- 
rangement. 

"  Feeling  convinced  by  the  result  of  their  efforts 
that  no  serious  difficulty  would  be  eKperienced  in 
getting  the  garments  made  up,  the  Committee 
purchased  material  principally  suitable  for  fall  and 
winter  wear,  to  the  amount  of  about  $8,000,  and 
secured  the  services  of  three  professional  cutters, 
until  as  much  clothing  was  cut  out  as  they  could 
dispose  of  for  the  present 

"  Since  purchasing  the  material,  the  price  of 
dry  goods  has  advanced  so  much,  that  the  same 
articles  could  probably  not  now  be  obtained  for 
less  than  from  ^-lOO  to  §600  more  than  was  then 
paid  for  them 

"  Three  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty-two 
garments  have  been  cut  out  since  last  report,  and 
3,129  distributed  for  manufacture.  During  the 
same  time,  966  have  been  returned  to  the  rooms 
made  up.  Some  applications  from  the  South  for 
clothing,  &c.,  have  been  received  and  responded 
to,  as  follows,  viz  :  one  bale  blankets  and  two  bales 
burlaps,  to  L.  Chase,  Norfolk ;  one  box  of  clothing, 
120  articles,  to  E.  Howland,  Camp  Todd,  Va.;  two 
boxes,  containing  10  packages, — 421^  yards,  print 
ed  kerseys,  for  men  and  boy's  clothing  j  321  made 
up  articles  of  clothing;  one  box  135  garments  to 
E.  McLaurin,  Norfolk,  Va. ;  and  nine  packages 
of  goods,  and  234  made  and  unmade  garments,  to 
Eliza  Yeates,  for  the  Orphan  House,  Hampton. 

"  The  Committee  are  from  time  to  time  encour 
aged  by  the  receipt  of  letters  from  those  who  have 
had  and  distributed  our  clothing,  in  which  the 
quality  and  styles  are  approved 

"  The  Committee  advertised  for  spinning  wheels 
for  the  use  of  the  Freedmen,  but  have  thus  far, 
received  but  one.  Several  letters  are  offered  here 
with,  containing  applications  for  tools,  materials 
and  clothing,  which  the  Committee  have  not  as 


yet  replied  to,  but  which  will  claim  their  early 
attention  if  approved  by  the  Board.    *     *  * 
J.  WisTAR  Evans,  Chairman. 
Philadelphia,  Sixth  mo.  1th,  1864." 

"the  INSTRUCTION  COMMITTEE  REPORT! 

"That  they  have  now  eight  teachers  employed, 
one  of  which  number,  however,  (Lydia  C.  Eng 
land,)  is  about  to  be  transferred,  at  her  own  re 
quest,  to  the  Pennsylvania  Freedmen's  Aid  Asso- 
ciation. 

"  The  remainder  are  distributed  as  follows  : — 
Mary  W.  Taylor  and  Eva  G.  Hart,  at  Washington, 
D.  C;  Rachel  Dennis,  Eunice  Congdon<  and  H. 
Lavinia  Baily,  at  Yorktown  ;  Rhoda  W.  Smith  on 
the  Bellefield  farm  ;  and  Jehu  Lewis  at  Nashville, 
Tennes.see.  In  addition  to  these,  Mary  Ellen 
Oliver  and  Mary  B.  Bowman  have  been  engaged, 
the  former  to  start  for  Yorktown  about  the  mid 
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le  of  the  present  month,  and  the  latter  for  next 
utumn.  Edward  W.  Holway  continues  to  fill  the 
ilace  of  Superintendent  at  Yorktown,  in  a  very 
cceptable  manner,  and  two  other  persons,  a  co- 
loured man  named  Peter  Cook,  and  Sergt.  Horton, 
n  assistant  of  R.  Churchill,  also  aid  in  the  in- 
truction  at  that  place. 

"  Lavinia  Baily  commenced  teaching  17th  ult.; 
he  had  on  the  3rd  inst.,  83  names  enrolled,  and 
he  average  daily  attendance  was  62  children  from 
to  11  years  old;  52  are  not  familiar  with  the 
dphabet,  though  all  know  some  letters;  31  can 
pell  a  little  ;  none  can  read  yet. 

"  Rachel  Dennis  was  sent  to  Yorktown  about  the 
Middle  of  Eleventh  mo.  1863.  She  had  on  the 
Jnd  inst.,  85  names  of  scholars  enrolled,  and  an 
iverage  attendance  of  about  70.  Some  of  them 
read  quite  easily,  write  a  plain  hand  on  a  slate, 
md  spell  very  well.  One  boy  learned  the  alpha- 
bet thoroughly  in  two  days. 

Eunice  Congdon  has  232  scholars  on  her  list. 
She  is  assisted  by  Peter  Cook.  The  average  at- 
bendance  is  144.    Scholars  improving  rapidly. 

"  The  afternoon  class  in  sewing  and  knitting, 
taught  by  coloured  women,  under  the  care  of  our 
teacher,  has  numbered  27  sewing,  and  22  knit- 
ting, who  attend  regularly,  and  learn  rapidly. 

"  The  evening  school,  composed  of  those  who 
cannot  attend  iu  the  day-time,  has  averaged  56 
scholars.  The  First-day  school  at  Yorktown  num- 
bers from -150  to  200,  and  that  at  Acreville  about 
120. 

"  Rhoda  W.  Smith's  school  on  the  Bellefield 
farm,  numbered  at  last  accounts  50  scholars,  and 
her  evening  school  19.  She  has  been  at  work 
there  but  a  very  short  time. 

"  No  regular  report  as  yet  from  Mary  W.  Taylor 
and  Eva  G-.  Hart,  who  are  teaching  a  school  to- 
gether at  Washington. 

"  Lydia  C.  England,  while  in  our  employ,  was 
engaged  very  creditably  with  Ariana  Foshay,  a 
teacher  sent  down  by  the  -Pennsylvania  Freed- 
men's  Relief  Association;  they  made  good  pro- 
gress with  their  school. 

"  A  letter  from  Jehu  Lewis,  dated  Nashville, 
29th  ultimo,  presents  a  discouraging  picture  of 
their  affairs  in  Tennessee.  The  concentration 
policy  had  exposed  most  points  where  teachers 
had  been  established,  to  the  incursions  of  the 
rebels,  and  driven  them  into  Nashville.  Most  of 
the  teachers  were  sick,  and  Jehu  Lewis  was  oc- 
cupied in  nursing  them.  One  of  their  number 
since  died. 

"  The  schoolhouses  at  Acreville  and  Darling- 
ton's farm  are  just  completed,  and  the  committee 
endeavoring  to  obtain  teachers  for  them. 

"  The  builder  of  the  Washington  school-house 
has  set  about  it  energetically,  and  we  hope  the 
work  will  be  pushed  to  early  completion.  There 
is  not  much  to  report  yet. 

i'lt  is  desired  to  open  schools  at  Williamsburg, 
and  one  or  two  other  points  on  the  peninsula,  and 
the  Committee  will  be  glad  to  have  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  Board  in  inviting  applications  from 
persons  suitable  to  teach. 

Philip  C.  Garrett,  Chairman. 
■  Philadelphia,  Sixth  mo.  Vth,  1864." 


"FREEDMEN's  stores  in  VIRaiNIA. 

"In  accordance  with  the  prospects  of  the  Exe- 
cutive Board,  as  expressed  in  the  Annual  Report 
to' the  Association  in  the  Fourth  month,  the  first 
'Freedmen's  store,  established  under  our  auspices 
(that  at  Hampton,  Va.,  under  charge  of  Enoch 
Harlan)  was  opened  for  business  on  the  6th  of  Fifth 
month.  A  stock  of  goods,  consisting  of  dry  goods, 
boots  and  shoes,  hats  and  t)onnets,  groceries,  tin- 


ware 

Q 


and  wooden-ware,  to  the  value  of  about 


$3000,  had  within  the  three  preceding  days  arrived 
from  Philadelphia,  and  been  marked  and  placed 
on  the  shelves;  and  the  blacks,  who  had  been  led 
to  believe  that  a  great  panacea  for  their  troubles 
was  about  to  be  at  their  command,  wutched  eagerly 
from  day  to  day  the  movements  which  were  soon 
to  enable  them  to  test  the  reality  of  their  hopes. 
And  when — at  about  noon  on  the  day  named — 
the  doors  were  opened,  the  crowd  was  found  to  be 
in  waiting,  and  the  two  attendants  were  taxed  to 
their  utmost  for  the  remainder  of  the  day,  in  meet- 
ing the  demands  of  their  customers.  There  seems 
to  have  been  no  scarcity  of  money  among  them, 
saved,  it  may  be  for  weeks,  in  view  of  this  oppor- 
tunity. Five  hundred  and  forty-four  (544)  dol- 
lars were  received  over  the  counter  on  the  first  dav 
and  a  half  of  the  store's  existence;  and  from  that 
time  to  the  present,  the  sales  have  never  fallen 
below  $600  in  any  one  week,  and  at  times  have 
amounted  to  much  more.  The  returns  made  to 
the  Committee  in  Philadelphia  to  the  8th  instant, 
inclusive,  amount  to  about  $3750 — the  result  of  a 
single  month's  business,  after  paying  some  small 
expenses  on  the  spot !  Truly  there  must  be  many 
mouths  to  feed,  many  bodies  to  clothe.  Though 
the  poor,  oppressed— but  now  unfettered — negro 
is  not  entirely  blind  to  self-interest,  there  is  reason 
to  fear  that  "his  present  desires,  rather  than  future 
needs,  regulate  his  actions.  Earnest,  energetic, 
practical  men  and  women  of  principle,  are  yet 
needed  in  every  settlement,  to  guide,  to  assist, 
and  in  a  measure  to  restrain  them. 

"  The  stock  of  goods  at  Hampton  has  been  in- 
creased to  about  $4500,  and  an  additional  assistant 
employed. 

"A  second  store  is  now  open,  at  Y^orktown,  Va., 
under  the  charge  of  Alfred  B.  Cranstone.  The 
first  package  of  goods  reached  him  on  the  6th 
inst.,  since  which  day  after  day  has  brought  its 
full  measure  of  work.  It  is  too  soon  yet  to  record 
the  results  of  this  second  effort,  but  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  that,  even  if  more  modest  in 
figures,  the  real,  practical  good  accomplished  at 
Yorktown  will  be  no  less  than  that  at  Hampton. 

"  It  will  interest  bur  readers  to  know  that  these 
stores  are  intended  only  for  the  blacks — the  labor- 
ers among  them,  agents  of  our  own  and  other 
similar  associations,  being  the  only  whites  allowed 
to  purchase,  and  they  by  a  special  permit  from  the 
military  authorities. 

"  The  sale  of  tobacco  is  altogether  prohibited. 

John  B.  Garrett,  Chairman. 

Philadelphia,  Sixth  mo.  10th,  1864." 


"treasurer's  report. 

"  We  had  in  our  Treasury  at  the  time  of  our 
Annual  Meeting,  about,  .  .  .  $10,500 
Receipts  since,  about         .       .       .  8,500 


$14,000 

"  The  Board  encouraged  and  directed  the  differ- 
ent Committees  to  expend  this  money  if  they 
thought  it  could  be  done  to  advantage,  and  it 
was  especially  recommended  that  a  large  number 
of  garments  should  be  prepared  during  the  sum- 
mer, to  meet  the  demand  that  was  sure  to  arise 
early  in  the  winter. 

"  There  has  been  accordingly  expended  by  the 
Instruction  Committee  for  books,  and  teachers' 
salaries,  since  our  Annual  Meeting,  about  $1 ,500 
By  the  Clothing  Committee,  dry  goods,  8,000 
By  the  Farm  Committee,  seeds,  &c.,    .  1,000 


Leaving  us  only  about  $3,500  on  hand. 


$10,500 


"In  addition  to  these  expenditures,  the  Board 
has  authorized  the  purchase  of  a  lot  in  Washington 
City,  and  the  erection  and  furnishing  of  a  school 
bouse  thereon ;  the  cost  of  this  will  be  between 
$6,000  and  $7,000,  so  that  we  will  be  considerably 
behind  hand. 

Richard  Cadbury,  Treasurer." 


An  Ice  Jam  at  Niac/ara  Falls. — The  Niagara 
Falls  Gazette  has  the  following  account  of  an  ex- 
traordinary ice  jam  in  the  Niagara  River,  and  the 
narrow  escape  of  several  persons  : — "  A  change 
from  the  prevailing  easterly  wind  to  the  opposite 
quarter  brought  down  immense  quantities  of  ice 
from  the  lake  last  Wednesday  night.  For  the 
first  time,  we  believe,  in  the  recollection  of  the 
'  oldest  inhabitant,'  the  ice  formed  a  complete  dam 
across  the  rapids  between  the  bridge  and  the 
upper  end  of  Goat  Island.  With  the  exception 
of  a  few  rods  in  width  near  the  main  shore,  the 
rocks  below  the  ice  dam  were  bare.  It  was  safe 
walking  where  usually  flows  an  impetuous  flood. 
And  yet  it  was  not  quite  so  safe,  as  was  proved 
Thursday  morning,  when  several  young  men  wan- 
dered over  the  barren  rocks,  and  visited  a  boat 
that  had  been-  lodged  there  for  several  weeks. 
While  enjoying  a  walk  which  we  of  this  genera- 
tion may  never  again  hear  of,  the  ice  dam  gave 
way,  and  the  vast  volume  of  water,  probably  from 
five  to  ten  feet  deep,  came  lushiug  through.  The 
dam  soon  disappeared,  and  the  boat  that  had  re- 
mained fixed  against  the  ordinary  torrent  was 
swept  away  and  over  the  cataract.  Of  course, 
there  was  a  hurrying  toward  the  island  shore  and 
the  paper-mill  pier.  Some  escaped  with  a  little 
wettkng,  while  others  barely  escaped  with  their 
lives.  A  young  man  named  Barlow  was  obliged 
to  leap  from  one  to  another  of  the  floating  cakes 
of  ice,  and  fully  appreciating  the  necessity  of 
making  land  before  being  carried  too  near  the 
cataract,  lost  no  time  in  leaping  from  the  last  cake, 
and  swimming  several  rods  to  shore.  Those  who 
witnessed  the  scene  describe  it  as  exceedingly 
exciting." 

Be  Religious  in  every  Calling. — Spurgeon 
never  uttered  more  truth  than  when  he  spoke  as 
follows  with  reference  to  the  every-day  devotion 
which  Christ  demands  of  his  people.  There  is 
no  obligation  that  binds  a  preacher  to  a  devoted 
life,  that  does  not  fall  equally  upon  the  lawyer, 
the  tradesman,  or  the  mechanic.    He  says : 

"  Sometimes,  when  some  of  you  have  been 
stirred  up  by  a  sermon,  you  have  come  to  me  and 
said :  '  Mr.  Spurgeon,  could  I  go  to,  China  ? 
Could  I  become  a  missionary  ?  Could  I  become  a 
minister  V  In  very  many  cases  the  brethren  who 
offer  are  exceedingly  unfit  for  any  service  of  the 
kind,  for  they  have  very  little  gift  "bf  expression, 
very  little  natural  genius,  and  no  adaptation  for 
such  a  work,  and  I  have  constantly  and  frequently 
to  say  :  '  My  dear  brother,  be  consecrated  to  Christ 
in  your  daily  calling ;  do  not  seek  to  take  a  spir- 
itual office,  but  spiritualize  your  common  office.' 
Why,  the  cobbler  can  eousecrate  his  lapstone, 
while  many  a  minister  has  desecrated  his  pulpit. 
The  plowman  can  put  his  hand  to  the  plow  in  as 
holy  manner  as  ever  did  minister  to  the  sacramen- 
tal bread.  In  dealing  with  your  ribbons  and  your 
groceries,  in  handling  your  bricks  and  your 
jack-planes,  you  can  be  as  truly  priests  to  God  as 
were  those  who  slew  the  bullocks|  and  burned 
them  with  the  holy  fire  in  the  days  of  yore.  This 
old  fact  needs  to  be  brought  out  again.  We  do 
not  so  much  want  great  preachers  as  good  upright 
traders;  it  is  not  so  much  deacons  and  elders  we 
long  for,  as  it  is  to  have  men  who  are  deacons  for 
Christ  in  common  life,  and  are  really  elders  of  the 
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church  in  their  ordinary  conversation.  Sirs, 
Christ  did  not  come  into  the  world  to  take  all 
fishermen  from  their  nets,  though  he  did  take 
some;  nor  to  call  all  publicans  from  the  receipt  of 
custom,  though  he  did  call  one;  he  did  not  come 
to  make  every  Martha  into  a  Mary,  though  he 
did  bless  a  Martha  and  a  Mary  too.  He  would 
have  you  to  be  housewives  still ;  be  sisters  of 
mercy  in  your  own  habitations.  He  would  have 
you  to  be  traders,  buyers  and  sellers,  workers  and 
toilers,  still  ;  for  the  end  of  Christianity  is  not  to 
make  preachers,  but  to  make  holy  men ;  the 
preacher  is  but  the  tool  ;  he  mgy  be  sometimes 
but  the  scaflFold  of  the  house  ;  but  ye  are  Grod's 
husbandry ;  ye  are  God's  building ;  ,ye,  in  your 
common  acts  and  common  deeds  are  they  who  are 
to  serve  God.'  " — Episcopal  Recorder. 

A  Circassian  Evcodus. — A  letter  from  Constan- 
tinople gives  an  account  of  a  calamity  to  a  whole 
people  which  suspasses  even  the  terrible  tragedies 
with  which  the  last  two  years  have  made  us  familiar 
in  Poland,  America,  or  Denmark.  The  whole  in- 
dependent Circassian  nation  have  been  driven 
from  their  country,  and  are  taking  refuge  in 
crowded  and  disease-stricken  multitudes  on  the 
Turkish  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  A  few  small 
independent  tribes  have  been  maintaining  an  une- 
qual struggle  with  the  whole  force  of  the  Russian 
empire;  the  inevitable  catastrophe  has  only  been 
delayed  by  the  display  of  extraordinary  bravery, 
determination,  and  fanaticism  ;  and  it  has  fallen 
at  last  in  proportions  which  transcend  all  calcula- 
tion, and  for  the  moment  overpower  all  resources. 
The  Russian  armies  have  been  gradually  closing 
in  upon  the  unfortunate  Circassians,  and  it  seems 
to  have  been  anticipated  that  if  they  were  con- 
quered they  would  not  remain  under  Russian  rule, 
but  endeavor  to  obtain  shelter  and  protection  under 
tlie  sultan,  who  is  the  principal  monarch  of  their 
faith. 

The  immigrants,  with  whose  multitudes  Asia 
Minor  is  now  being  overwhelmed,  reach  the  enor- 
mous number  of  300,000  persons.  All  the  vast 
crowd  of  men,  women,  and  children  appear  to  be 
hovering  on  the  Circassian  coast  of  the  Euxine, 
and  catching  every  opportunity  to  pour  over  its 
inhospitable  waters  to  Trebizond.  Their  last 
stronghold  has  just  been  taken,  and  the  whole 
population,  consisting  of  three  tribes,  have  aban- 
doned their  old  homes  in  indignation  and  despair, 
and  seem  to  prefer  any  miseries  to  remaining  under 
the  sway  of  their  Muscovite  conquerors.  The 
Turkish  transport  service  is  inadequate,  and  the 
government  have  offered  large  pecuniary  induce- 
ments without  any  adequate  supply  being  obtained. 
In  the  failure  of  other  resources  they  have  dis- 
armed some  of  the  sliips  of  war  and  pressed  them 
into  the  service,  but  even  then  tlu-y  are  hope- 
l(!.ssiy  behind  the  demand.  Every  little  coasting 
vessel  seems  to  be  eagerly  seized  upon,  and  the 
unfortunate  emigrants  crowd  upon  every  craft  that 
comes  in  their  way  in  numbers  which  defy  any 
precautions  for  health  or  safety.  The  consequence 
is  that  a  few  days'  sail  seen*  to  concentrate  all  the 
notorious  horrors  of  tlie  Middle  Passage.  Out  of 
one  cargo  of  COO  of  these  unhappy  beings  only 
370  survived  after  a  four  or  five  d:i38'  sail.  Dead 
and  dying  men  lie  thick  upon  the  exposed  decks. 

Those,  again,  who  .survive  the  sea  passage  land 
10  meet  almost  equal  .'sufferings;  and,  to  judge  by 
ttie  description  given,  it  must  be  almost  better  to 
linger  destitute  on  the  shores  of  the  Caucasus  than 
to  be  ^motiiered  with  disease  in  a  Turkish  town. 
Tliere  is  no  accommodation  whatever  for  them  on 
their  arrival,  and  they  only  crowd  together  to 
generate  diseases  and  to  create  a  famine.  Typhus 
and  amall-pox  break  out  among  them,  and  are  now 


raging  in  Trebizond  among  immigrants  and  native 
population  alike ;  and  in  the  consternation  of  the 
sudden  catastrophe  the  Turkish  government  is  at 
its  wits'  end  to  find  a  remedy.  To  quarter  them 
on  the  inhabitants  of  the  villages  is  a  tremendous 
tax  on  a  poor  population,  and  their  numbers  are 
so  great  that  it  would  be  scarcely  possible  to  avoid 
overcrowding  and  consequent  disease.  When  we 
remember  that  the  people  who  are  suffering  these 
aggravated  miseries  are  a  noble,  brave,  and  splen- 
did race,  we  have  a  picture  of  desolation  and  horror 
which  is  not  equalled  by  anything  we  can  remem- 
ber in  modern  times. —  Christian  World. 


Vegetable  Life. — It  has  been  calculated  that 
the  sun-flower  produces  4000,  and  a  single  thistle 
24,000  seeds  the  first  year;  therefore  the  second 
year's  crop  would  amount  to  16,000,000  of  seeds 
in  the  former,  and  576,000,000  of  seeds  in  the 
latter  instance.  How  immense  the  amount  of 
vegetable  life  which  may  spring  from  a  single 
seed  !  Happily  for  mankind,  every  vegetable  em- 
bryo is  not  destined  to  give  rise  to  a  future  pro- 
geny. Millions  of  seeds  of  vegetable  embryos  are 
annually  called  into  existence,  but  a  variety  of 
causes  destroy  their  incipient  life.  Many  seeds 
are  used  as  food  by  animals,  and  a  great  many 
more  decay.  Were  it  not  for  the  operation  of 
these  causes,  by  which  the  species  is  kept  within 
prescribed  limits,  such  is  the  fecundity  of  nature 
that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  seed  from  a 
single  thistle  or  dandelion  would,  in  the  course  of 
a  few  years,  be  sufficient  to  cover  with  plants  not 
only  every  square  inch  of  the  superficies  of  our 
own  world,  but  the  entire  surface  of  every  other 
planet  in  the  solar  system. 

But  although  nature  has  been  thus  careful  to 
insure  a  repetition  of  their  beautiful  and  evanes- 
cent forms,  all  plants  multiply  within  presci'ibed 
limits  which  they  cannot  pass;  fecundity  is,  there- 
fore, no  barrier  to  the  variety  which  every  where 
prevails,  which  is  the  principal  charm  of  the  vege- 
table creation,  and  from  which  we  derive  so  much 
instruction  in  the  study  of  their  individual  forms. 

When,  however,  the  seed  falls  into  a  soil  favour- 
able to  its  germination,  it  will  grow  and  become 
a  plant,  running  through  all  the  phases  of  the 
vegetation  of  its  predecessor. —  Chambers'  Jour. 

Acceptable  Prayer  and  Praise — In  an  intro- 
version of  the  heart  to  God,  in  mental  supplica- 
tion, and  the  breathing  of  the  Spirit,  which 
"  maketh  intercession  with  groanings  which  can- 
not be  uttered,"  consists  the  essence  of  all  accept- 
able prayer  and  praise. — Diary  of  Samuel  Scott. 
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LONDON  YE.VRLY  MEKTINu. 
We  take  the  following  extracts  from  the  pub- 
lished accounts  of  the  proceedings  of  the  above 
named  meeting,  principally  from  "  The  Britisii 
Friend." 

"  Fourth  day,  Fifth  month,  ISth. — The  Yearly 
Meeting  commenced  its  sittings  this  morning  at 
10  o'clock,  and  the  attendance  appeared  quite 
above  the  average — at  least  at  this  early  period. 
After  supplication  had  been  offered  by  Joseph 
Thorp,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  might  be  poured  out 
upon  us,  and  tiiat  we  might  be  enabled  to  extend 
the  Jiord's  heavenly  kingdom  in  the  earth,  and 
several  Friends  had  spoken  briefly  in  the  way  of 
exhortation,  the  opening  minute  was  made  by  Jos- 
eph Cro.xfiold,  one  of  the  assistants,  in  the  absence 
of  Edward  Backhouse,  the  clerk. 

"  Some  matters  of  a  routine  character  having 
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been  disposed  of,  the  reading  of  the  epistolarj  f 
correspondence  began  with  the  Epistle  from  Dublii 
Yearly  Meeting  ;  followed  by  thatfrom  New  York. 
New  England,  Indiana,  Western,  and  Iowa.  N< 
epistle  had  been  received  from  Baltimore,  Ohio,  oi 
North  Carolina  :  neither  has  Philadelphia  resume<j|(|^ 
its  epistolary  intercourse  with  co-ordinate  meet 
ings.  This  circumstance  of  the  non-reception  o) 
epistles  from  the  three  first  named  Yearly  Meet 
ings,  led  to  some  remarks  by  Josiah  Forster,  and 
others,  but  the  idea  that  ^ny  want  of  cordiality 
on  the  part  of  these  meetings  with  Friends  ol 
this  country  had  deprived  us  of  the  accustomed 
communications  obtained  no  place. 

■  "In  the  different  epistles  from  America,  a  touch 
ing  allusion  is  made  to  the  civil  war  still  raging 
in  that  country;  and  pleasing  evidence  is  afforded 
that  Friends  there  are  desirous  that  the  testimony 
to  the  pacific  principles  of  the  gospel,  as  always 
professed  by  our  Society,  should  be  faithfully 
maintained — though  at  the  cost  of  trial  and  suf- 
fering from  faithfulness  to  that  principle,  on  the 
part  of  many,  as  well  as  from  unfaithfulness  on 
the  part  of  others.  ***** 

"  Fourth-day  afternoon. — Met  at  4  o'clock, 
when  the  committee  of  representatives  presented 
a  report,  that  they  had  met  and  agreed  to  propose 
Joseph  Crosfield  for  clerk,  and  William  Thistle- 
thwaite  and  Joseph  Spenee  for  assistants.  The 
nomination  being  agreeable  to  the  meeting,  the 
Friends  were  appointed  accordingly.  *    *    *  * 

"  The  reading  of  the  Answer,?  to  the  Queries 
was  then  resumed,  and  overtakeu  as  far  as  Lon- 
don and  Middlesex  Quarterly  Meeti'ng.    *    *  * 

"  Adjourned  after  a  sitting  of  three  hours,  till 
10  to-morrow  morning.  Afterwards  the  commit- 
tee of  representatives  came  together,  and  appointed 
sub-committees  to  prepare  replies  to  the  different 
epistles. 

"  Fifth-day  morning. —  *  *  The  Answers 
to  the  Queries  were  proceeded  with  and  conipleted, 
including  a  summary  of  those  from  Dublin,  and 
those  from  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Ministers  and 
Elders.  A  very  brief  Minute  from  Ulster  Quarterly 
Meeting,  on  behalf  of  Sarah  Bell,  wns  also  read. 

"  An  exception  in  one  of  the  Answers  from  the 
Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders  gave  risBe  to 
some  remarks  as  to  the  best  mode  of  dealing  \with 
it;  but  further  consideration  of  it  was  deferred 
till  a  subsequent  opportunity. 

"  The  Account  of  Distraints  in  connection  with 
ecclesiastical  demands  was  read,  exhibiting  an  in- 
crease of  about  £4000  in  the  pecuniary  amou  ut 
over  the  last  two  years,  though  under  the  averaf^e 
of  some  preceding. 

"  The  question  involved  in  this  occasioned  son,ie 
little  discussion,  but  the  remarks  of  John  Hodg'- 
kin  appeared  to  give  general  satisfaction.  A  pre- 
vious speaker  having  disputed  whether  the  Yearly 
Meeting  had  expressed  its  judgment  in  referencfS 
to  tithe-rent  charge,  John  Hodgkin  explained 
that  such  a  judgment  had  been  given,  though  th<3 
mode  of  procedure  in  cases  of  unfaithfulness  tf> 
the  Scripture  testimony  of  the  Society  was  not 
defined  beyond  its  being  left  to  the  discretion 
Monthly  Meetings. 

"  A  condensed  tabular  statement,  prepared  hf 
the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  from  the  several  docu- 
ments furnished  by  Quarterly  Meetings,  was  next 
brought  forward,  and  on  tlie  whole  appeared  sat 
isfactory.  ****** 

"  In  its  details,  the  condensed  tabular  state- 
ment is  similar  to  those  heretofore  presented  to  ' 
the  Yearly  Meeting,  though  some  other  particu- 
lars were  pointed  out  by  John  Pryor  as  very  de- 
sirable to  be  included.  On  the  whole,  there  is 
an  increase  in  numbers,  though  very  trifling— had 
it  been  in  proportion  to  the  ordinary  rate  in  tho 
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opulation  at  large,  as  one  Friend  observed,  it 
?ould  have  been  much  greater.    The  births  last 
ear  Were  in  excess  of  the  deaths;  those  received 
nto  membership  from  all  sources  exceeded  those 
oifrho  had  left  or  removed.    The  habitual  attend- 
rs  of  meetings  are  upwards  of  3000,  being  con- 
iiuet jiderably  more  than  last  year;  and  these  are,  as 
01  brnierly,  more  numerous  in  the  north  than  in  the 
!et|outh  of  England.    The  females  are  considerably 
about  one-sixth,)  in  excess  of  the  males  in  the 
jross  number  of  members. 

"  The  following  are  some  further  items  in  the 
Tabular  Statement.'    Respecting  the  twenty- 
hree  Quarterly  Meetings,  the  largest  number  of 
yionthly  Meetings  in  any  of  these  in  seven,  and 
he  smallest  two.    The  largest  number  of  par- 
icular  meetings  in  any  of  the  monthly  is  thir- 
een  ;  the  smallest,  ope.    Number  of  members  in 
prreat  Britain,  6443  males,  7318  females;  total, 
18,761.    Members  of  this  Yearly  Meeting  in 
'oreign  parts,  237,  (included  in  the  above  total.) 
^abitual  attenders,  3560 — being  230  above  last 
ear.     Marriages,  49.    In  seven  of  these,  one 
nly  was  in  membership.    Births,  263.  Deaths, 
55.   Admitted  into  membership,  135.  Resigned 
md  disunited,  143.    In  Australia,  237  members 
|nd  28  habitual  attenders. 

'■'^  Fifth-day  afternoon. — The  first  business  at 
his  sitting  was  the  reading  of  the  report  of  the 
pommittee  appointed  by  the  Yearly  iMeeting  of 
1862  to  pay  a  general  visit  to  the  Society  in  Great 
Britain.  The  document  is  one  of  considerable 
ength,  going  a  good  deal  into  detail  as  to  the  la- 
)ours  of  the  Friends  on  that  service,  and  giving 
heir  judgment  of  the  state  and  requirements  of 
neetings  in  various  localities. 

"  The  Yearly  Meeting  being  now,  with  this 
ind  the  previously  mentioned  documents,  includ- 
ng  the  Answers  to  the  Queries,  in  possession  of 
he  means  of  judging  of  the  state  of  our  religious 
Society,  the  consideration  of  this  subject  was  en- 
ered  upon,  and  .occupied  tlje  remainder  of  the 
itting.       ^       ^       "if.       %  % 

it  appeared  to  some  Friends  that  the  state 
)f  the  Society  was  better  set  forth  in  the  report 
)f  the  committee  read  on  the  opening  of  the 
neeting,  it  was  thought  the  attention  of  Friends 
night  now  profitably  be  confined  to  that  docu- 
nent.  There  not  being  time,  however,  to  do  so 
it  this  sitting,  the  consideration  of  it  was  agreed 
0  be  taken  up  to-morrow  afternoon.  At  same 
ime,  it  seemed  well  to  make  a  minute  expressive 
)f  the  judgment  of  the  meeting  that  it  would  be 
ight  to  issue,  as  usual,  a  general  epistle ;  and  the 
epresentatives  were  directed  to  nominate  a  sub- 
komniittee  of  their  number  to  prepare  the  same. 

•t*  5}S  5(C  ^  !jc 

"  Sixth  day  afternoon. — The  epistle  from  the 
Yearly  Meeting  of  Ohio  having  been  received  this 
ay,  it  was  read  the  first  thing  after  the  opening 
inute,  and  directed  to  be  handed  to  the  Com- 
ittee  on  Epistles. 

"  As  had  been  previously  agreed  on,  the  report 
f  the  Yearly  Meeting's  Committee  appointed  to 
ay  a  general  visit  to  all  the  Quarterly,  Monthly, 
jud  other  meetings,  was  again  read  ;  this  was  no 
sooner  done  than  Thomas  Drewry  expressed  his 
Entire  disunity  with  it,  and  his  desire  that  it  might 
30t  be  received.  Joseph  Armfield  also,  at  a  later 
period  of  the  sitting,  objected  to  the  reception  of 
che  report,  explaining  the  grounds  of  his  objection 
it  some  length.  He  thought  the  course  recom- 
mended by  the  committee  indicated  a  departure 
^  the  hitherto  recognized  doctrines  of  the  So- 
and  in  the  language  of  the  apostle,  *  Never- 
(.o\i  whereunto  we  have  already  attained,'  he 
^oiftVi  Friends  '  to  walk  by  the  same  rule  and 
X  same  thing,'  which  their  predecessors 


had  done  in  paying  a  reverent  attention  to  the 
dictates  and  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  with 
less  of  a  dependence  on  human  instrumentality 
fora  knowledge  of  divine  things.  Edward  Smith, 
in  reply,  maintained  that  there  was  notliing  in 
the  report  but  what  was  in  strictest  harmony  with 
the  recognized  doctrines  of  the  Society,  as  would 
be  apparent  the  more  that  document  was  investi- 
gated. Another  Friend  or  two  also,  took  a  simi- 
lar view  to  what  Joseph  Armfield  had  expressed; 
but  with  these  exceptions  there  may  be  said  to 
have  been  an  unanimous  feeling  in  favour  of  the 
report  being  received,  which,  after  a  very  full  ex- 
ipression  of  opinion  in  this  direction,  was  agreed 
to;  and  it  was  confided  to  the  Meeting  for  Suffer- 
ings to  have  the  report  printed  and  circulated 
among  our  subordinate  meetings,  with  a  recom- 
mendation to  them  to  carry  out  its  suggestions  so 
far  as  these  might  seem  to  meet  tlieir  respective 
exigencies.  ******* 

"Just  as  the  meeting  was  about  to  adjourn, 
Josiah  Fo.rster  desired  to  say  a  few  words  relative 
to  a  matter  which  had  given  him  much  concern. 
He  had  observed  there  had  been  held  some  few 
weeks  ago,  in  Manchester,  a  sort  of  conference, 
attended  by  a  number  of  Friends — he  did  not 
know  whether  few  or  many — for  the  avowed  ob- 
ject of  sitting  in  review  upon  the  proceedings  of 
the  Yearly  Meeting.  This  he  considered  a  most 
disorderly  line  of  conduct — a  view  in  which  he  was 
supported  by  Joseph  Bevan  Braithwaite  with  a 
good  deal  of  warmth,  as  he  thought  that,  like  as 
some  in  the  early  days  of  the  Society,  under  the 
assumption  of  a  high  spirituality,  opposed  the 
good  order  which  George  Fox  and  others  estab- 
lished, so  he  seemed  to  see  in  this  conference  an 
attempt  to  inti'oduce  the  cloven  foot  of  discord. 

"  An  efibrt  was  made  by  one  or  more  of  the 
Friends  thus  accused  to  explain  their  object ; 
others  also  appeared  desirous  to  claim  a  hearing 
for  them  or  to  express  disapproval  of  the  subject 
having  been  introduced  ;  but  the  clerk  refused 
the  permission,  not,  however,  without  James  W. 
Weir  having  given  utterance  to  a  protest  against 
the  unfairness  of  individuals  being  publicly  ac- 
cused, and  not  allowing  them  opportunity  to  de- 
fend themselves. 

"  The  meeting  immediately  adjourned,  and  the 
representatives  came  together  to  appoint  a  com- 
mittee of  their  number  to  prepare  the  general 
epistle.  ******* 

"  Second-day  morning. — The  first  business  this 
morning  was  that  of  hearing  and  considering  of  a 
proposal  by  Joseph  Thorp,  for  a  religious  meeting 
with  young  men,  members  or  attenders  of  meet- 
ings, from  35  years  and  under.  [United  witH.] 
He  was  encburaged  to  prosecute  the  service  wliich 
he  believed  required  of  him.  Third-day  evening 
was  fixed  as  the  most  appropriate  time  for  it,  and 
to  take  place  in  the  large  Meeting-house.  Friends 
of  London  were  to  take  charge  of  acquainting  the 
class  specially  intended  for  the  opportunity. 

"  Josiah  Forster  then  stated,  in  reference  to 
the  business  of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  that  being 
accustomed  to  review  the  difi"erent  transactions 
day  by  day,  he  had  to  confess"  that  he  had  felt 
uncomfortable  with  the  way  in  which  our  Meeting 
terminated  on  Sixth-day  evening,  in  so  far  as  he 
was  concerned.  In  what  he  had  uttered  on  that 
occasion,  relative  to  the  conference  of  a  few 
Friends  at  Manchester,  he  had  felt  nothing  but 
love  for  them,  as  he  did  for  all ;  but  he  had  since 
been  satisfied  that  the  subject  ought  not  to  have 
been  introduced.  Many  others  agreed  with  him 
herein.  The  Clerk  also  explained  that  it  was  far 
from  his  intention,  by  cutting  short  the  discus- 
sion, to  prevent  any  one  from  obtaining  a  fair  hear- 
ing, but  at  that  late  hour,  be  was  of  the  judgment 


that  it  was  not  for  the  interests  of  the  Meeting 
to  allow  the  matter  referred  to,  to  be  further 
opened  up.  He  then  put  the  question  whether 
it  could  now  be  right  to  again  enter  upon  it,  when 
a  number  of  Friends  expressed  their  hope  that 
after  the  candid  sort  of  apology  which  had  been 
made,  those  implicated  in  what  had  been  said  by 
Josiah  Forster  and  Joseph  B.  Braithwaite  on  the 
Sixth-day  evening  would  be  satisfied  to  allow  the 
matter  to  drop.  A  number  concurred  in  this 
suggestion ;  other  Friends  however  seeming  to 
have  a  strong  feeling  as  to  the  injustice  sustained 
by  the  accused  parties,  it  was  urged  that  oppor- 
tunity should  be  afforded  them  to  state  their  vin- 
dication. George  A.  Milne  then  stated  how  he 
had  felt  after  what  had  fallen  from  Josiah  Forster 
and  J.  B.  Braithwaite,  together  with  the  course 
which  the  clerk  had  followed,  and  he  repeated 
what  he  had  said  to  Josiah  Foeter  on  Sixth-day 
evening,  as  to  the  objects  and  action  of  the  con- 
ference. He  had  not  been  at  the  Manchester 
Conference,  but  he  had  attended  some  previous 
meetings,  and  he  believed  that  had  Josiah  Forster 
been  present  he  would  have  come  away  with  the 
feeling  of  its  having  been  well  to  be  there,  as 
those  concerned  in  the  conference  inculcated 
faithfulness  in  the  attendance  of  all  our  meetings, 
and  the  maintenance  of  all  our  testimonies.  He 
also  observed  that  it  could  not  be  that  any  liberty 
needed  to  be  asked  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  for 
Friends  to  meet  together  for  worship,  either 
socially  or  in  a  more  public  manner,  when  such 
gatherings  did  not  interfere  with  our  regular  as- 
semblies for  that  purpose. 

"  Thomas  Drewry  followed  briefly,  as  one  of 
those  concerned  in  the  conference,  and  it  was 
pleasant  to  learn  that  he  had  not  felt  particularly 
hurt  by  the  '  untoward  event'  of  Sixth-day  even- 
ing, and  thus  it  was  settled  to  general  satisfaction, 
and  the  restoration  of  amicable  feeling. 

"  The  committee  appointed  to  pay  a  general  visit 
to  all  our  meetings  presented  a  minute  rcl.^tive  to 
the  Meetings  of  Discipline  of  Women  Friends. 
It  proposed  the  holding  of  a  conference  with 
some  of  their  number,  to  be  named  by  their  l''early 
Meeting  from  among  the  representatives  from  all 
the  Quarterly  Meetings.  The  Minute  having 
been  read,  and  agreed  to,  Joseph  Thorp  and  £i- 
ward  Smith  were  appointed  a  deputation  to  the 
Women's  Meeting,  to  present  the  Minute,  and 
give  such  explanations  as  might  seem  to  be  re- 
quired. 

.  "  The  report  of  the  said  committee,  which  was 
read  at  a  previous  sitting,  was  also  sent  along 
with  the  Minute.  ****** 

"  The  Meeting  for  Sufferings  presented  ex- 
tracts as  usual  from  their  correspondence  with 
Friends  abroad,  wliieh  were  read,  embracing  re- 
ports from  Pyrmont,  Minden,  and  the  South  of 
France.  Also  an  epistle  from  Norway,  with  an- 
swers to  certain  queries,  and  it  appeared  that 
some  addition  had  been  made  to  those  professing 
with  our  Society  there,  though  the  number  was 
likely  to  be  reduced  by  emigration. 

"The  accounts  from  Friends  in  the  southern 
hemisphere  were  listened  to  with  great  interest. 
Of  Thomas  Mason,  of  New  Zealand,  whose  case 
came  before  the  meeting  last  year,  it  is  reported 
that  the  dispute  between  him  and  some  of  the 
chiefs  was  expected  soon  to  be  settled ;  but  the 
war  there  had  subjected  him  and  his  two  sons  to 
much  trial,  while  it  was  agreeable  to  learn  that 
they  had  been  enabled  to  be  faithful  to  our  Chris- 
tian testimony  in  this  respect. 

"  A  suggestion  being  thrown  out  that  it  would 
be  encouraging  and  strengthening  to  the  meet- 
ings in  Victoria,  Tasmania,  &c.,  to  have  an  epis- 
tle addressed  to  them  direct  from  this  meeting, 
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it  was  agreed  by  minute  to  refer  this  subject  to 
the  large  committee.  *  *  *  *  * 
"  Second-dai/  afternoon. — Met  at  four  o'clock. 
Joseph  Pease  solicited  the  attention  of  the  meet- 
ing to  the  case  of  Friends  in  Iowa,  whose  school 
premises,  which  cost  ^16,000,  had  been  destroyed 
by  fire.  They  were  being  rebuilt  at  a  like  cost, 
together  with  a  house  for  their  Yearly  Meeting, 
estimated  to  require  the  same  sum — in  all  $48,000. 
He  thouglrt  there  were  not  a  few  among  Friends 
in  this  country,  who,  of  their  abundance,  would 
feel  disposed  to  assist  these  our  transatlantic  breth- 
ren in  the  above  undertaking ;  and  with  the  view 
of  facilitating  their  doing  so,  a  subscription  paper 
was  provided  and  placed  in  the  clerk's  office. 
********* 

"  The  situation  of  Friends  in  America,  as  af- 
fected by  the  continuance  of  the  war  in  that 
country,  was  brought  into  review  by  the  clerk; 
and  Jesse  Tyson,  of  Baltimore,  being  present,  was 
invited  to  communicate  what  information  he  might 
possess,  to  enable  Friends  in  this  land  to  enter 
more  feelingly  into  sympathy  with  them  in  their 
sufferings.  Jesse  Tyson  accordingly  gave  some 
explanation  of  the  way  in  which  Friends  are  af- 
fected by  the  war,  which  was  listened  to  with 
much  interest.*    *       *  *       *  * 

"  The  annual  report  of  Ackworth  School  was 
next  read,  followed  by  the  report  from  the  con- 
ference on  the  educational  establishments  of  the 
Society,  held  on  Seventh-day.  Accompanying 
these  was  a  detailed  statement  respecting  those 
establishments,  fourteen  in  number,  which  was 
not  read,  as  it  had  been  before  the  conference, 
and  is  to  be  printed  in  extenso  with'  the  extracts 
from  the  proceedings  of  the  Yearly  Meeting. 

"  The  general  question  however  of  religious  in- 
struction came  under  consideration,  and  occupied 
the  principal  part  of  the  sitting.  Not  only  had  the 
time  allowed  the  conference  been  insufficient  for 
that  attention  to  the  subject  which  its  importance 
deserves,  but  with  the  additional  thought  bestowed 
upon  it  this  afternoon,  the  question  was  far  from 
exhausted,  and  it  was  concluded  to  resume  con- 
sideration of  it  to-morrow  morning.  *       *  * 

"  Third-day  inorniiKj. — The  opening  minute 
having  been  read,  the  clerk  introduced  the  busi- 
ness by  again  reading  the  minute  from  the  Yearly 
Meeting's  Committee  in  reference  to  the  condition 
of  our  young  men  between  the  period  of  leaving 
school  and  becoming  settled  in  life." 

CTo  be  continued.) 

{SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
United  States. —  The  War  in  Virginia. — The  army  of 
the  Potomac  has  been  tninsfeired  to  the  south  side  of 
James  river.  After  several  days  preliminary  prepara- 
tions, the  movement  commenced  on  the  iiigbtof  the  12th 
inst.  The  Eij^hteenth  Army  Corps,  under  command  of 
Gen.  Smith,  miirched  to  the  While  House  on  the  Pnniun- 
key  river,  and  there  embarked  on  transports  for  Ber- 
muda Landing.  The  corps  of  Wright  and  Burnside 
moved  on  the  13th  to  James  river,  crossing  the  Chicka- 
honiiny  at  Jones'  Bridge.  Hancock  and  Warren's  Corps 
crossed  it  ut  Long  Bridge,  all  the  army  arriving  on  the 
banks  of  the  James  river  on  the  13th.  On  the  14th  and 
15th  the  crossing  was  eflfected  without  loss  by  means  of 
boats  and  pontoon  bridges.  The  rebels  did  not  appear 
to  be  apprized  of  the  movetnent  umil  it  was  nearly  com- 
pleted. The  Eightcetitli  Army  Corps  was  the  first  to 
arrive,  and  ns  soon  as  landed  marched  on  Petersburg. 
This  town,  which  is  twenty-two  miles  south  of  llich- 
niond,  has  been  fortified  by  the  rebels  with  great  care 
and  skill.  The  outer  line  of  the  confederate  works  north- 


*  In  the  "London  Friend,"  we  find  "he  stated  that 
under  the  last  draft  act,  Friends  drafted  were  allowed 
to  pay  $.^00  for  hn.spital  purposes,  in  lieu  of  serving, 
and  though  such  payment  was  not  approved,  the  monihiy 
incctiiigs  had  not  fell  themselves  called  on  to  <lisuwn 
those  of  their  members  who  had  made  it."  This  may 
be  true  as  regards  Baltimore,  but  not  as  to  Philadelphia 
Yearly  Moeting. 


east  of  Petersburg,  were  abandoned  by  the  rebels  with- 
out much  resistance.  A  second  line  running  northwest 
from  Port  Walthall  to  the  Richmond  railroad  was  found 
to  be  impenetrable.  At  daylight  on  the  16th,  General 
Hancock,  after  a  long  march  from  the  river,  reached  the 
rebel  lines  south  of  Petersburg,  being  separated  some 
miles  from  Smith's  corps,  with  the  Appomatox  running 
between  them.  On  the  night  of  the  16th  Burnside'a  corps 
arrived,  and  took  position  on  Hancock's  southern  flank. 
He  approached  Petersburg  from  the  South,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  l'7th,  and  captured  two  small  redoubts  on  the 
outer  line,  with  four  cannon  and  four  hundred  and  fifty 
prisoners.  On  the  18th  the  Federal  forces  advanced  to 
within  about  a  mile  in  front  of  Petersburg,  and  made 
successive  assaults  upon  the  rebel  intrenchments,  which 
they  failed  to  carry.  On  that  day  the  Federal  troops 
were  in  a  semicircle  around  Petersburg.  Smith  was 
five  miles  northeast  of  the  town,  Hancock  four  miles 
southeast,  and  Burnside  and  Warren  about  two  miles 
south.  A  large  rebel  force  had  come  up,  and  the  works 
of  defence  appeared  to  be  fully  manned.  It  seemed  pro- 
bable that  the  place  would  not  be  taken  without  a  heavy 
sacrifice  of  life.  The  Secretary  of  War  in  his  dispatch 
of  the  20th  says:  "  Unofficial  statements  represent  our 
loss  to  have  been  severe  in  the  assaults  on  the  enemy's 
works  on  the  18th  inst."  Since  the  attack  of  Petersburg 
began,  about  1200  rebels  in  all  had  been  captured,  to- 
gether with  twenty-one  pieces  Of  artillery.  The  losses 
of  the  Federal  troops  in  killed  and  wounded  will,  it  is 
said,  reach  at  least  eight  thousand.  That  of  the  rebels 
was  probably  much  smaller  on  account  of  their  being 
protected  by  intrenchments.  General  Sheridan,  who 
was  dispatched  with  a  cavalry  force  against  Gordons- 
ville,  had  a  severe  engagement  with  the  rebels  at  Trevil- 
lian  Station,  in  which  many  were  killed  and  wounded, 
and  about  five  hundred  of  them  captured.  The  Federal 
troops,  next  day,  destroyed  the  railroad  for  a  consider- 
able distance.  Upon  approaching Gordonsville  he  again 
encountered  the  rebel  forces,  and  was  obliged  to  retreat 
with  a  loss  of  five  hundred  and  seventy-five  men  killed 
and  wounded  and  two  hundred  prisoners,  sustained  in 
the  several  encounters. 

The  Soulh-wesl. — The  latest  dispatch  from  General 
Sherman  states,  that  the  confederate  forces  in  his  front 
still  hold  the  Kenesaw  mountain  as  the  apex  of  their 
position.  The  Federal  forces  were  pressing  closely  upon 
them,  but  continued  rains  made  all  movements  almost  an 
impossibility.  ^  The  rebel  General  Polk  had  been  killed 
in  one  of  the  engagements.  An  expedition  of  8000  men, 
which  left  Memphis  on  the  first  inst.  under  command  of 
Gen.  Sturgis,  had  met  weth  a  disastrous  defeat  in  the 
northern  part  of  Mississippi.  The  Federal  troops  were 
attacked  suddenly  by  General  Forrest  and  completely 
routed,  losing  their  artillery,  wagons  and  ammunition 
train.  The  loss  in  killed,  wounded  and  missing  is  re- 
ported at  from  1500  to  2000  men. 

The  Conscnplion  Bill. — The  United  States  Senate  has 
refused,  by  a  small  majority,  to  strike  out  the  $300  com- 
mutation clause,  as  recommended  by  the  Executive. 

Soulii  Carolina. — General  Foster,  commanding  at  Hil- 
ton Head,  reports  to  the  War  Department  that  he  lias 
received  a  communication  from  iMajor-General  Jones, 
(rebel)  stating  that  five  Union  generals  have  been  sent 
to  Charlestoii,  to  be  retained  there  during  the  tire  on  the 
city.  At  the  request  of  General  Foster,  the  War  Depart- 
ment has  ordered  five  rebel  generals  to  be  sent  to  him, 
to  be  placed  under  the  rebel  tire.  A  rebel  steadier  witli 
troops  and  supplies  from  Charleston,  for  Fort  Sumt;  r, 
was  destroyed  by  the  guns  of  Fort  Putnam  on  the  night 
of  the  7th  inst.  A  new  iron  side-wheel  steamer,  worth, 
with  her  cargo,  one  million  of  dollars,  in  an  attempt  to 
run  the  blockade,  was  driven  ashore  near  Beaufort,  S.  C, 
and  destroyed  by  one  of  the  United  States  cruizers. 

The  Finances. — The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  sent 
letters  to  all  offerers  for  the  new  six  jicr  cent,  loan,  ac- 
cepting the  offers  at  four  per  cent,  premium  and  up- 
ward. About  forty-two  millions  have  been  taken  on 
these  terms.  In  a  recent  dispatch  the  Secretary  says  : 
"  The  present  aggregate  of  the  public  debt,  including  all 
legal  tender  notes  and  unpaid  requisitions,  is  §1,719,- 
395,108  88.  The  interest-bearing  legil  tender  notes 
which  have  been  withdrawn,  amount  to  $38,890,700. 
The  ordinary  legal  tender  notes  which  have  been  with- 
drawn and  placed  in  reserve,  amount  to  $17,258,822. 

Iinmiyralion. — In  the  course  of  last  week,  15,587  im- 
mi^rrants  arrived  at  New  Y'ork.  The  New  York  journals 
repiesent  that  these  immigrants  arc  generally  educated, 
intelligent,  and  possessed  of  some  property  and  energy. 
The  bulk  of  them  are  small  farmers,  mechanics  and 
tradesmen.  They  can  all  find  immediate  and  profitable 
employment. 

I'htladelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  246,  including  29 
soldiers. 

Congrui. — The  House  of  Keprcseotutives  has  passed 


a  resolution  authorizing  the  President  to  notify  Grei 
Britain  that  it  is  the  wish  of  the  United  States  to  term 
nate  the  treaty  of  1817  in  respect  to  a  naval  force  on  tL 
lakes  between  Canada  and  the  United  States.  A  bill  ( 
discourage  gambling  operations  in  gold  has  passed  hot 
Houses  and  become  a  law. 

The  Markets,  ^c. — The  following  were  the  quotation 
on  the  20th  inst.  New  York. — American  gold  98J  pt 
cent,  premium.  United  States.six  per  cents,  1881,  112^ 
Do.  5-20,  106.  Superfine  State  flour,  $8  a  $8.20.  Ship 
ping  Ohio,  $8.60  a  $8.75.  Baltimore  flour,  $8.50  a  $9  2( 
Chicago  spring-wheat,  $1.83  a  $1.90;  red  western,  $1.9 
a  $2.  Oats,  87  a  90.  Mixed  corn,  $1.48.  Philadelphia 
— Superfine  flour,  $7.25  a  $7.50;  extra  and  family  floui 
$7.62  a  $8.75.  Prime  red  wheat,  $1.95;  white,  $2.05  ; 
$2.14.  Rye,  $1.60.  Corn,  $1.50.  Oats,  87  a  88  cts 
Middlings  cotton,  $1.50  per  lb.  The  offerings  of  bee 
cattle  reached  1750  head,  market  dull  and  prices  tw( 
cents  per  lb.  lower,  ranging  from  $12  to  $18  for  commoi 
to  good  and  extra.  Of  hogs,  1850  were  sold  at  $12  t( 
$13  the  100  lbs.  nett.  About  8500  sheep  were  sold  ai 
5  a  7J  cts.  per  lb.  gross. 

Foreign. — News  from  England  to  the  10th  inst.  Ir 
the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  8th,  the  bill  for  closing 
public  houses  on  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  surrounding 
inhabitants  was  defeated  by  257  majority.  The  Con- 
ference was  to  meet  on  the  afternoon  of  the  9th  instant 
The  Paris  Gonstilutionnel  learns  that  Austria  and  Prussis 
consent  to  a  prolongation  of  the  armistice  for  a  fortnight 
The  duty  on  most  kinds  of  goods  exported  from  Russia 
and  Poland  for  purposes  of  European  commerce,  hai 
been  abolished.  The  news  from  other  parts  of  the  con 
tinent  is  entirely  unimportant.  In  the  London  monej 
market  the  demand  fordiscount  continued  very  moderate 
and  the  open  market  was  easy;  but  the  bank  rate  re- 
mained without  change,  owing  to  the  detnand  for  golc 
fir  the  continent.  The  funds  were  quiet  and  rathei 
firmer.  The  Danish  Conference  has  been  extended  tc 
the  26th.  No  advance  had  been  made  in  the  settleraen 
of  the  existing  difficuTty.  Cotton  at  Liverpool  had  ad- 
vanced ^d.  fur  American,  and  has  declined  \d.  for  othei 
kinds.  Breadstufi's  dull;  red  wheat  "is.  9d.  a  8«.  6o?.  pel 
centaL    Consols,  90^  a  90J. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received,  from  Wra.  Hall,  Jr.,  0.,  $2,  vol.  37 ;  fron: 
Jas.  Heald,  0.,  per  W.  Heald,  $5,  to  No.  27,  vol.  38  ;  fraa 
Asher  Mott,  lo.,  $2,  to  No.  43,  vol.  38. 

Erratum.— On  page  312,  for  "  E.  H.  Hoagland,  N.  J. 
$2,  vol.  38,'-  read  "  vol.  37." 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

NEAR  PRANKPOBD,  (tWENTY-THIUD  WAKD,  PHILADELPHIA.] 

Physician andSuperintendent, — JoshcaH.  Worthing- 
TON,  M.  D. 

'Application  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  may  bt 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  to  Charlks  Ellis,  Clerk 
of  the  Board  of  Managers,  No.  637  .Market  Street,  Phila- 
delphia, or  to  any  other  Member  of  the  Board. 


Married.  —  At  Friends'  .Meeting  near  Chester,  Pa., 
on  Fourth-day  the  8th  inst.,  John  Stokes,  of  German 
town,  to  Hannah,  daughter  of  the  late  Jesse  J.  Maris,  o 
the  former  place. 

 ,  on  the  1 5th  inst.,  at  Friends'  Meeting  house 

East  Cain,  Chester  coun-ty,  Thomas  H.  Saverv,  to  Sarah 
daughter  of  the  late  Richard  Pim,  all  of  Chester  Co.,  Pa 

 ,  on  the  25ih  of  Second  month,  at  Friends 

Meeting,  Bart,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.,  William  Wickrrsham 
son  of  Isaac  and  Phebe  Wickersham,  (the  former  de- 
ceased,) of  Upper  Oxford,  Chester  Co.,  to  Racurl 
daughter  of  Walker  and  Anna  S.  Moore,  of  the  forme 
place. 


Died,  on  Third-day  morning,  the  12th  of  Fourth 
month  last.  Mart  S.,  widow  of  the  late  Jabez  Jenkins 
iu  the  69th  year  of  her  ape. 

 ,  Eighth  month  2l8t,  1863,  at  his  residence  it 

Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.,  Samuel  Whitson,  in  the  75th  yeai 
of  his  age,  a  member  and  elder  of  Sadsbury  Monthly  and 
Particular  Meeting. 

 ,  Fifth  month  14th,  1864,  at  the  residence  of  hia 

son.  Walker  Moore,  in  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.,  John  Miore,  in 
the  9Ist  year  of  his  age,  a  member  of  Sadsbury  Month! 
and  Bart  Particular  .Meeting.    Although  his  illness  u 
short  he  expressed  resignation  to  the  Lord's  wi'' 
was  sensible  to  the  last.  . 

WM.  H.  PILE,  PRINTEll,  '"i. 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pcunsylv 
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Dr.  John  Tanler  of  Strasbarg. 

(Concluded  from  page  333.) 

"  But. a  new  champioa  appeared  in  the  field,  in 
the  person  of  Pope  John  XXLI.,  who  refused  to 
acknowledge  Louis ;  and,  when  his  interference 
was  resisted,  placed  all  the  cities  which  had  pro- 
claimed Louis  emperor  under  an  interdict.  The 
popular  party  was  now  supreme  in  Strasburg  ;  and 
that  city,  therefore,  was  visited  with  the  ban  of 
the  Holy  See, — a  very  serious  matter  in  these  old 
days.  Papal  curses  do  little  more  than  '  come 
home  to  roost'  at  present.  Far  otherwise  was  it  iu 
Strasburg  and  the  other  loyal  German  cities  five 
hundred  years  ago.  The  Pope's  interdict  shut  up 
the  churches,  and  prohibited  the  priests  and  friars 
from  preaching  or  discharging  their  wonted  offices 
to  the  sick  and  the  dying.  When  it  had  been 
made  known  in  Strasburg,  the  clergy  passed 
■through  the  gjates  in  crowds,  and  left  the  super- 
stitious people  in  a  state  of  horror  and  dismay.  A 
modern  reader  has  difficulty  in,putting  himself  in 
the  position  of  those  who  vrere  thus  stricken  by 
the  Papal  thunderbolt.  But  these  old  Stras- 
burgers  had  been  taught  by  Mother  Church  to 
find  in  her  ordinances  and  various  offices  the  way 
of  salvation  ;  and  the  withdrawal  of  these  seemed 
to  them,  therefore,  an  effectual  shutting  of  the 
gate  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  There  was  no 
baptism  for  the  children,  nor  absolution  for  the 
conscience-stricken  sinner,  nor  shrift  for  the  dying. 
The  superstitious  people  lived  as  under  a  cloud, 
and  expired  in  terror  of  the  fires  of  hell. 

*'  Some  of  the  clergy,  however,  remained  at  their 
post;  and  among  these  was  Tauler.  The  monks 
of  his  order  had  a  special  privilege — liberty"  to 
continue  their  preaching  even  during  the  time  of 
an  interdict.  That  privilege,  however,  was  at 
length  suspended.  Most  of  them  departed  in  obe- 
dience to  the  Papal  commandment ;  and  for  many 
a  weary  day  Tauler  was  left  almost  alone.  The 
tyrannous  decree  of  the  head  of  his  Church  he  felt 
he  could  not  in  conscience  obey.  His  patriotism 
as  well  as  his  faithfulness  to  the  G-reat  Shepherd 
and  to  the  flock  rose  up  to  withstand  the  mandate 
of  the  Italian  bishop.  It  had  the  effect  of  lead- 
ing, or  rather  driving,  him  into  a  very  different 
position  from  what  at  first  he  ever  dreamed  of 
taking.  He  spoke  out  boldly  against  ecclesiastical 
iB|  abuses,  and  went  further  even  than  the  Reformers 
were  afterwards  to  go,  in  making  the  personal 
dealings  of  the  soul  with  G-od  independent  of  the 
means  of  grace  which  the  church  provides.  His 
fame  went  through  all  the  populous  Rkineland, 
and  his  brave  and  consoling  words  allayed  the  fears 
of  the  people.  Nothing  could  make  Tauler  swerve 
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from  his  course  through  all  the  duration  of  the  in- 
terdict. After  it  had  lasted  for  more  than  twenty 
years,  we  find  him  still  disregarding  it;  and  about 
that  time,  in  concert  with  two  other  monks  like- 
minded  with  himself, — Thomas,  an  Augustinian, 
and  Ludolph,  a  Carthusian, — he  issued  an  address, 
calling  on  the  clergy  to  resume  their  ministrations, 
and  setting  forth  certain  new  views  about  the  in- 
terference of  the  spiritual  power  in  the  province 
of  the  temporal ;  the  result  of  which  was,  that  the 
Pope  commanded  the  Bishop  of  Strasburg  to  burn 
their  books;  and  the  bishop,  out  of  his  own  zeal 
for  the  honour  of  the  church,  expelled  them  from 
the  city.    But  I  anticipate. 

"So  Tauler  preached  and  laboured  all  those 
years,  honoured  and  useful.  There  was  need, 
however,  that  he  should  learn  the  way  of  God 
more  perfectly.  There  was  much  of  the  pride  of 
schools  in  his  life,  and  much  of  their  dry  husks 
in  his  teaching.  He  had  to  be  brought  to  a  more 
spiritual  piety,  to  more  inward  and  heartfelt  exer- 
cises, to  the  poverty  of  spirit  through  which  alone 
there  is  entrance  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
The  necessity  which  the  Pope  had  laid  on  him  of 
directing  the  people  away  from  seeking  after  the 
peace  of  God  by  means  of  outward  acts  of  work 
and  worship,  to  a  seeking  after  it  iii  the  solitude 
of  their  chamber  and  the  silence  of  their  spirit, 
prepared  him  to  receive  into  his  own  heart  the 
doctrine  and  the  actual  experience  of  a  higher  life 
expressing  itself  in  mystical  forms  ;  while  his 
scholastic  training  and  the  habits  of  thought  which 
it  induced,  saved  him  from  losing  himself  in  pan- 
theistic vagueness,  and  helped  to  make  mysticism, 
in  his  hands  an  acceptable  refuge  to  the  people  of 
God  from  the  dead  orthodoxy  and  the  flagrant 
disorders  of  the  Romish  Church.  I  have  arrived 
in  my  narrative  at  the  time  of  what  might  be 
called  his  conversion,  not,  however,  in  the  ordinary 
use  of  that  word.  It  seems  to  have  been  with  him 
change  from  light  to  fuller  light,  and  yet  so 
great  a  change  that  it  was  from  very  darkness  into 
day.  It  befell  on  this  wise.  There  came  a  stranger 
to  Strasburg,  attracted  by  the  fame  of  his  preach- 
ing and  writings.  Wherever  Tauler  stood  up  to 
speak,  there  was  he." 

"The  mysterious  stranger  of  this  narrative  has, 
after  much  research,  been  identified  with  one 
Nicolas  of  Basle,  otherwise  called  '  the  great  friend 
of  God  in  the  Oberland.'  He  was  the  head,  or, 
at  least,  a  very  pron,iiucnt  member  of  a  society — 
if  society  it  can  properly  be  called — which  went 
under  the  name  of  '  The  Friends  of  God.'  This 
society  was  not  governed  by  any  common  rule, 
nor  did  it  require  its  members  to  dwell  together 
in  one  place,  but  arose  simply  from  a  quiet  agree- 
ment, among  those  who  had  found  each  other  out 
iu  their  love  for  God  and  their  devotion  to  him 
amidst  prevailing  formality  and  vice,  to  keep  up 
a  constant  intercourse  by  letters  and  otherwise, 
and  so  to  strengthen  each  other's  faith  and  love. 
By  means  of  certain  active  members  of  the  society, 
such  as  Nicolas  of  Basle,  the  Friends  of  God  were 
able  to  work  on  a  plan,  and  so  to  exert  a  secret 
but  powerful  influence  for  good  in  a  very  dark  and 
hopeless  time.  .  We  have  seen  how  the  famous 
Doctor  Tauler  was  reached,  and  how,  by  the  in- 


strumentality of  one  who  came  and  went,  nono 
knew  when  or  how,  he  was  led  to  a  better  know- 
ledge of  the  truth  and  a  more  spiritual  life,  and 
was  introduced  to  the  hidden  fellowship  of  the 
Friends  of  God.    Both  clergymen  and  laymen, 
both  men  of  rank  and  men  of  the  meanest  estate,, 
were  numbered  among  these  Gottenfreunde.  Wher-» 
ever  any  trace  of  their  leavening  influence  has 
been  found,  there  always  appears  in  connection 
with  it  the  unresting  ubiquitous  Nicolas  of  Basle. 
After  manifold  labours,  and  a  history  which  reads 
like  the  wildest  romance,  this  godly 'man  suffered 
martyrdom  at,  the  hands  of-  the  Inquisitors,  at 
Vienne  in  France,  about  the  close  of  tjie  fourteenth 
century. 

"  For  many  years  after  his  conversion,  Tauler 
laboured  in  Strasburg  and  all  the  Rhineland. 
Some  of  his  sermons  are  preserved  for  us,  and  of 
these  a  few  may  be  read,  done  into  gDod  English 
by  Susanna  Winkworth.  They  are  full  of  interest, 
not  merely  to  the  church  historian,  but  to  every 
christian  heart.  They  are  drawn  not  from  doc- 
trinal sources  of  any  sort,  so  much  as  from  the 
scripture  read  by  the  light  of  the  preacher's  own 
experience.  He  has  gathered  his  materials  for 
them  in  the  recesses  of  that  spiritual  life,  which 
he  compares  to  a  wilderness  or  lonely  place  apart 
from  the  meanness  and  self-seeking  and  corrup- 
tion of  the  common  world.  '  In  this  wilderness,' 
he  says,  '  are  found  the  IHies  of  chastity  and  the 
white  roses  of  innocence  ;  and  therein  are  found, 
too,  the  red  roses  of  sacrifice,  when  flesh  and  blood 
are  consumed  in  the  struggle  with  sin,  and  the 
man  is  ready,  if  need  be,  to  suffer  martyrdom — 
the  which  is  not  easily  to  be  learned  in  the  world. 
In  this  wilderness,  too,  are  found  the  violets  of 
humility,  and  many  other  fair  flowers  and  whole- 
some roots  in  the  examples  of  holy  men  of  God.' 
I  have  said  that  Tauler  is  mystical,  as  almost  all 
the  godly  men  of  his  time,  in  Germany,  seem  to 
have  been.  And  this  was  but  a  manifest  and  most 
natural  reaction  from  the  gross  externalism  of 
the  Romish  Church.  These  good  men  forsook  the 
strictness  of  systematic  doctrine  and  all  the  appli- 
ances of  priestcraft,  to  learn  what  the  Holy  Ghost 
would  teach  them  by  the  scripture,  and  in  his 
dealings  with  their  own  souls.  They  certainly 
groped  somewhat  in  the  darkness. 

"  In  the  darkness  they  need  not  have  groped, 
if  they  had  rightly  known  the  scriptures ;  but  it 
must  be  confessed  that,  by  false  rules  of  interpre- 
tation, these  were  often  rendered  almost  useless; 
and  that  even  in  Tauler's  sermons,  the  allusions 
which  he  constantly  makes  to  passages  of  Holy 
Writ  are,  far  from  seldom,  fantastic  and  unpro- 
fitable. 'The  day  did  not  break  all  at  once.  These 
anxious  spirits  groping  in  the  darkness  of  the 
middle  ages,  with  so  much  of  gloom  obscuring  for 
them  the^glory  of  God's  countenance  of  grace  and 
reconciliation,  and  so  much  of  disorder  around 
them  to  tempt  them  to  believe  that  the  world  was 
no  more  God's,  but  the  devil's  henceforward  and 
for  ever,  nevertheless  awakened  men  to  a  sense  of 
deeper  needs  than  the  Church  of  Rome  could 
satisfy,  and  so  prepared  the  way  for  the  fuller 
theology  and  the  true  scriptural  interpretation  of 
the  Reformation  period. 
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"Mystic  though  Tauler  was,  his  mystical  con- 1 
templations  are  nowise  iuconsistent  with  the  utmost 
practical  energy.  His  faithfulness  to  the  flock 
was  to  be  fiercely  tried.  For  in  1348  the  plague 
called  the  Black  Death  appeared  at  Strasburg, 
and,  before  it  departed,  it  slew  of  the  people  no 
less  than  sixteen  thousand.  The  terror  of  the 
whole  population  was  extreme — even  to  madness. 
Because  of  some  suspicion  of  poisoning  the  wells 
which  fell  on  them,  the  Jews  were  ruthlessly 
butchered  by  thousands.  In  the  midst  of  the  ex- 
citement appeared  various  Antinomian  sects  of  the 
wildest  sort,  the  most  notable  of  which  was  the 
sect  of  the  Flagellants^  who  went  about  parading 
in  processions,  and  scourging  themselves,  and  were 
guilty  of  the  worst  excesses.  Tauler,  with  Thomas 
and  Ludolph,  laboured  unweariedly  amidst  this 
frightful  confusion  of  terror,  and  madness,  and 
rampant  vice,  and  death,  calling  on  all  faithful 
priests  to  come  to  their  help,  till,  as  we  have  al- 
ready heard,  they  were,  by  the  tyrannous  folly  of 
the  ecclesiastical  powers,  proscribed  and  expelled 
from  the  city.  After  some  time  they  were  brought 
before  the  Emperor  Charles  IV.,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded Louis;  but  they  so  fearlessly  and  skilfully 
maintained  and  defended  the  position  which  they 
had  taken  up,  that,  to  the  great  vexation  of  the 
hostile  clergy,  he  expressed  his  admiration  of 
them,  and  declared  himself  very  much  of  their 
mind.  During  almc  st  all  the  rest  of  his  life, 
Tauler  abode  at  Cologne,  where,  with  much 
quietness,  he  prosecuted  his  ministry,  and  kept 
up  constant  intercourse  with  the  other  friends  of 
God. 

"  But  at  last  he  returned  to  his  own  city  to  die. 
In  1361,  the  year  in  which  he  entered  into  rest, 
■we  find  him  again  in  Strasburg.  The  mysterious 
stranger  was  with  him  when  the  end  drew  near. 
Tauler  told  him  that  he  had  preserved  a  full  ac- 
count of  their  interviews  in  connection  with  the 
crisis  of  his  own  spiritual  history,  and  of  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  change  which  had  passed 
upon  him.  He  committed  the  manuscript  to  his 
friend  to  be  prepared  for  publication,  only  stipu- 
lating that  their  names  should  be  concealed,  and 
that  they  should  be  designated  simply  '■  The  Master 
and  the  Man ;'  and  that  the  book  should  not  ap- 
pear till  he  was  in  his  grave.  Nicolas  obeyed,  and 
the  book  in  question  survives  to  this  day,  under 
the  title,  '  The  Hi.story  and  Life  of  the  Reverend 
Doctor  John  Tauler.'  It  is  the  joint  work  of  these 
two  men,  and  is  a  most  interesting  relic  of  anti- 
quity— a  voice,  strange,  certainly,  but  with  power 
to  touch  our  heart  most  deeply,  coming  to  us  from 
the  midst  of  a  dim  and  almost  forgotten  time. 
Who  reads  it  with  a  childlike  spirit,  will  be 
brought  to  a  wider  sympathy  with  the  children  of 
God  who  are  scattered  abroad,  in  many  lands,  and 
many  ages,  and  amidst  the  moat  various  fashions 
of  thought  and  speech."  Cn. 


From  "  Littoir«  Living  Ago." 

Pompeii. 

(Con  tin  nod  from  page  340.) 

As  in  every  other  public  department  of  Naples, 
a  crowd  of  hungry  hangers-on  fed  upon  the  travel- 
ler. The  principal  ruins  were  kept  under  lock 
and  key  by  one  of  these  harpies,  who  pounced 
upon  the  visitor,  and  extorted  a  fee  before  he 
would  open  the  gate.  Of  course  they  robbed  every 
one  alike.  Some  of  the  most  interesting  objects 
discovered  in  the  ruins  were  stolen  by  the  guar- 
dians themselves,  and  were  sold  to  those  who  sup- 
plied the  various  public  and  private  museums  in 
Europe.  Many  of  the  choicest  specimens  of  an- 
cient art  in  the  valuable  collection  of  Greek  and 
Roman  antiquities  brought  together  by  Sir  W. 
Temple,  long  uur  minister  at  Naples,  and  so  mu- 


nificently bequeathed  by  him  to  the  British  nation,  j 
were  obtained  from  dealers,  who  openly  ofl'ered 
the  plundered  property  for  sale.    It  was  even  sus- 
pected that  the  government  officials  themselves 
shared  in  the  profit. 

During  this  period,  however,  many  precious  dis- 
coveries were  made.  Probably  the  most  remark- 
able was  that,  in  1831,  of  the  great  mosaic,  sup- 
posed to  represent  the  battle  of  Issus,  forming  the 
pavement  of  a  chamber  in  the  so-called  house  of 
the  Faun.  This  was  one  of  the  most  charming 
residences  in  Pompeii,  and,  no  doubt,  belonged  to 
a  man  of  wealth  and  rare  taste.  It  had  suflFercd 
from  the  first  earthquake.  Its  owner  was  repair- 
ing it  when  the  eruption  took  place.  The  remains 
of  more  ancient  frescoes  may  be  detected  under 
the  newly-executed  paintings.  *  *  *  Between 
the  columns  was  a  pavement  in  colored  mosaic, 
representing  the  course  of  the  Nile. 

Various  Egyptian  animals,  a  crocodile,  a  hippo- 
potamus, an  ichneumon,  and  many  gay  birds  float- 
ing on  the  stream,  typified  the  river.  This  was 
the  antechamber  to  the  rich  peristyle  in  which  the 
pavement  was  formed  by  the  great  mosaic,  pro- 
bably the  most  important  work  of  this  nature  pre- 
served to  us  from  the  ancients.     *       *  * 

This  mosaic  appears  to  have  been  injured  by 
the  first  earthquake,  and  it  was  under  repair  when 
the  great  eruption  overwhelmed  the  town.  It  has 
sufi'ered  further  injury  by  long  exposure  after  its 
discovery,  and  by  its  subsequent  transfer  to  the 
Museum  at  Naples. 

Several  other  mosaic  pavements  of  considerable 
merit,  and  many  rooms  ornamented  with  elegant 
painted  decorations,  were  discovered  in  this  house, 
which  forms  a  block  or  "  island,"  as  it  is  techni- 
cally called,  between  four  streets.  Only  two  hu- 
man skeletons  were  found  in  it,  those  of  an  old 
man  and  a  girl,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  an  oven 
near  the  kitchen.  They  were  probably  servants 
who  had  been  left  in  charge  of  the  house  whilst 
their  master  and  his  family  had  wisely  taken  to 
flight  at  the  commencement  of  the  eruption,  carry- 
ing with  them  their  most  valuable  property.  But 
one  of  those  touching  little  episodes  which  are  so 
full  of  interest  and  give  a  living  reality  to  Pom- 
peii, is  connected  with  the  house  of  the  Faun. 
The  skeleton  of  a  dove  was  found  in  a  niche  over- 
looking the  garden.  Like  the  sentry,  who  still 
stood  as  if  in  watch  and  ward  at  the  city  gate,  she 
had  been  true  to  her  duty  to  the  last :  she  had  sat 
in  her  nest  whilst  the  burning  shower  fell  around, 
and  beneath  her  was  the  egg  which  contained  the 
tiny  bones  of  her  yet  unborn  young  one. 

Jfi  -^!  JjC  ^  jjc 

In  1850,  Garibaldi  became  dictator  of  Naples. 
Amongst  the  many  extravagant  acts  of  that  honest 
but  ea.sily  misled  man,  none  was  more  extravagant 
than  the  decree  which  appointed  M.  Alexandre 
Dumas  head  of  the  museums  and  excavations  of 
the  kingdom.  This  was  the  reward  granted  to 
the  importunities  of  that  eccentric  individual  for 
the  services  he  had  volunteered  as  the  historio- 
grapher of  the  memorable  expedition  to  Sicily  and 
Calabria,  which  ended  by  tlie  triumphant  entry 
into  the  capital  of  tlie  Italian  hero  as  a  first-class 
passenger  by  the  railway.    *  *  * 

It  must  be  admitted  to  the  credit  of  M.  Dumas, 
that  no  one  was  more  fully  alive  than  himself  to 
the  notable  absurdity  of  his  own  promotion  to  the 
chief  archaeological  and  scientific  distinction  in 
Southern  Italy.  He  only  once,  we  believe,  visited 
I'ompeii.  lie  did  not  interfere  either  with  the 
excavations  or  with  the  direction  of  the  Museum, 
but  dropped  so  imperceptibly  out  of  his  functions 
that  he  ceased  to  exercise  them  without  his  ap- 
pointment, as  far  as  we  know,  having  to  this  day 
been  cancelled. 


The  new  Government  sought  for  the  best  man 
to  till  the  office  of  superintendent  of  the  excava- 
tions at  Pompeii.  The  public  Voice  justly  pointed 
to  Giuseppe  Fiorelli  as  the  one.  *  *  * 
With  the  appointment  of  Fiorelli  a  new  erai 
commenced  at  Pompeii.  Hitherto  the  excavations 
had  been  carried  on  without  definite  or  intelligible 
plan.  The  aim  of  those  who  directed  them  was 
to  find  as  many  objects  of  Value  as  possible  to  add 
to  the  already  magnificent  collection  in  the  Royal 
Museum.  No  very  careful  or  accurate  observations 
were  consequently  made  whilst  the  earth  and  rub- 
bish were  being  hastily  and  carelessly  removed. 
Important  and  interesting  facts  were  left  unre- 
corded, and  the  means  of  restoring  many  of  the 
architectural  details  of  the  buildings  discovered 
were  neglected.  Fiorelli  had  perceived  how  much 
could  be  done  by  removing  the  volcanic  deposits, 
with  care,  and  upon  a  regular  system,  taking  note 
of  every  appearance  or  fragment  which  might 
afi'ord  or  suggest  a  restoration  of  any  part  of  the 
buried  edifices. 

The  plan  he  pursues  is  this :  The  excavations 
are  commenced  by  clearing  away  from  the  surface 
the  vegetable  mould  in  which  there  are  no  remains. 
The  volcanic  substances,  either  "  lapillo"  or  har- 
dened lava-mud,  in  which  ruins  of  buildings  may 
exist,  are  then  very  gradually  removed.  Every 
fragment  of  brickwork  is  kept  in  the  place  where 
it  is  found,  and  fixed  there  by  props.  When 
charred  wood  is  discovered,  it  is  replaced  by  fresh 
timber.  By  thus  carefully  retaining  in  its  original 
position  what  still  exists,  and  by  replacing  that 
which  has  perished,  but  has  left  its  trace,  Fiorelli 
has  been  able  to  preserve  and  restore  a  large  part 
of  the  upper  portion  of  the  buried  houses. 
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By  Fiorelli's  careful  and  ingenious  restorations, 
we  can  now  for  the  first  time  picture  to  ourselves 
the  appearance  of  a  Roman  town.  Previously  we 
only  had  the  bare  walls,  forming  nothing  but  a 
collection  of  shapeless  ruins.  *  *  *  As  far  as 
we  can  judge,  Pompeii  must  have  nearly  resembled 
in  its  principal  features  a  modern  eastern  city 

*  *  The  overhanging  galleries,  with  the  small, 
latticed  windows  ;  the  mean  shops — mere  recesses 
in  the  outer  walls  of  the  houses;  the  brick-built 
counter,  with  the  earthen  jars  and  pans  let  into  it; 
the  marble  slabs  on  which  the  tradesman  exposed 
his  wares,  and  received  his  cash;  the  awning 
stretched  across  the  street  (the  holes  by  which  it 
was  fastened  are  still  visible;)  the  caravanserai  or  * 
khan  outside  the  city  gate,  with  its  many  small 
rooms  opening  into  a  stable  behind  and  a  court 
yard  in  front  (the  skeletons  of  horses  and  their 
metal  trappings  were  found  in  the  ruins  of  such  )i 
an  hostelry  on  the  Herculanean  Way,)  are  all 
characteristic  of  a  modern  Eastern  town. 

We  must  now  notice  another  and  a  not  loss  in 
teresting  result  of  the  careful  investigations  andf 
the  ingenuity  of  Fiorelli.    It  has  been  mentioned 
that  the  destruction  of  Pompeii  was  owing  to  two  'ci 
distinct  causes, — showers  of  small  pumice-stones  " 
(lapillo)  and  streams  of  thick  mud  descending 
from  the  mountain.    The  "  lapillo"  lies  loosely  W 
against  the  walls  and  round  the  objects  over  which 
it  accumulated.    In  some  instances  the  colours  of 
the  frescoes  which  it  covered  has  changed, — the  i?o 
red  having  become  black,  for  example, — whilst  in  iff 
others  no  alteration  is  visible.    This  change  may 
be  attributed  either  to  the  effect  of  heat  or  of  those  'f 
sulphurous  vapors  which,  according  to  Pliny,  is-  *e 
sued  from  the  hot  cinders  and  proved  so  destruc-  V 
tive  to  human  life.    The  lapillo  buried  objects  of  <( 
metil,  marble,  glass,  and  ivory,  without  injuring 
them  ;  but  it  appears  to  have  produced  that  pecu^ 
liar  greenish-blue  oxidation  on  copper  and  bronztf  loii 
which  is  known  to  connoisseurs  as  the  "  patina"  f 
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of  Pompeii.  The  ash-mud,  oa  the  other  hand, 
soon  hardened,  forming,  as  we  have  already  men- 
tioned, a  perfect  mould  of  any  object  round  which 
d  gathered.  Fiorelli  had  frequently  observed 
tlJ|bollows  in  this  hard  volcanic  matter,  in  which 
(vere  found  human  bones  or  fragments  of  charred 
wood  mixed  with  ivory  and  bronze  ornaments. 
The  happy  idea  occurred  to  him  of  pouring  liquid 
plaster  into  these  hollows — in  fact,  using  them  as 
I  sculptor  would  a  mould.  The  result  far  ex- 
3eeded  his  expectations.  Amongst  the  first  casts 
;hat  he  thus  obtained  were  those  of  four  human 
aeings.  They  are  now  preserved  in  a  room  at 
Pompeii,  and  more  ghastly  and  painful,  yet  deeply 
nteresting  and  touching  objects,  it  is  difi&cult  to 
ionceive.  We  have  death  itself  moulded  and  cast, 
-—the  very  last  struggle,  the  final  agony  brought 
jefore  us.  They  tell  their  stoiy  with  a  horrible 
Iramatic  truth  that  no  sculptor  could  ever  reach 
Chey  would  have  furnished  a  thrilling  episode  to 
he  accomplished  author  of  the  "Last  Days  of 
Pompeii." 

These  four  persons  had  perished  in  a  street 
They  had  remained  within  the  shelter  of  their 
lomes  until  the  thick  black  mud  began  to  creep 
hrough  every  cranny  and  chink.  Driven  from 
heir  retreat,  they  sought  to  flee  when  it  was  too 
ate.  The  streets  were  already  buried  deep  in  the 
oose  pumice-stones  which  had  been  falling  for 
lie|aany  hours  in  unremitting  showers,  and  which 
eached  almost  to  the  windows  of  the  first  floor. 
Chese  victims  of  the  eruption  were  not  found  to- 
Jjl  [ether,  and  they  do  not  appear  to  have  belonged 
0  the  same  family  or  household.  The  most  in- 
eresting  of  the  casts  is  that  of  two  women,  pro- 
lably  mother  and  daughter,  lying  feet  to  feet, 
^hey  appear  from  their  garb  to  have  been  people 
f  poor  condition.  The  elder  seems  to  lie  tran- 
rj  uilly  on  her  side.  Overcome  by  the  noxious 
ases,  she  probably  fell  and  died  without  a  strug- 
le.  Her  limbs  are  extended,  and  her  left  arm 
rops  loosely.  On  one  finger  is  still  seen  her  coarse 
ron  ring.  Her  child  was  a  girl  of  fifteen  :  she 
eems,  poor  thing  !  to  have  struggled  hard  for  life, 
ler  legs  are  drawn  up  convulsively.  Her  little 
auds  are  clinched  in  agony.  In  one  she  holds 
er  veil,  or  a  part  of  her  dress,  with  which  she 
ad  covered  her  head,  burying  her  face  in  her 
rm,  to  shield  herself  from  the  falling  ashes  and 
i(r  rom  the  foul  sulphurous  smoke.  The  form  of 
er  head  is  perfectly  preserved.  The  texture  of  her 
oarse  linen  garments  may  be  traced,  and  even  the 
ishion  of  her  dress,  with  its  long  sleeves  reaching 
her  wrists.  Here  and  there  it  is  torn,  and  the 
mooth  young  skin  appears  in  the  plaster  like 
olished  marble.  On  her  tiny  feet  may  still  be 
^en  her  embroidered  sandals. 

At  some  distance  from  this  group  lay  a  third 
foman.  She  appears  to  have  been  about  twenty- 
ve  years  of  age,  and  to  have  belonged  to  a  better 
lass  than  the  other  two.  On  one  of  her  finsers 
'ere  two  silver  rings,  and  her  garments  were 'of  a 
ner  texture.  Her  linen  headdress,  falling  over 
er  shoulders  like  that  of  a  matron  in  a  Roman 
tatue,  can  still  be  distinguished.  She  had  fallen 
n  her  side,  overcome  by  the  heat  and  gases;  but 
terrible  struggle  seems  to  have  preceded  her  last 
gony.  One  arm  is  raised  in  despair;  the  hands 
re  clinched  convulsively.  Her  garments  are 
athered  up  on  one  side,  leaving  exposed  a  limb 
f  beautiful  shape.  So  perfect  a  mould  of  it  has 
[J,  een  formed  by  the  soft  and  yielding  mud,  that 
he  cast  would  seem  to  be  taken  from  an  exquisite 
rork  of  G-reek  art.  She  had  fled  with  her  little 
ire,  which  lay  scattered  around  her, — two 
ilver  cups,  a  few  jewels,  and  some  dozen  silver 
oins.  Nor  had  she,,  like  a  good  housewife,  for- 
ottea  her  keys,  after  having,  probably,  locked  up 


two 


her  stores  before  seeking  to  escape.  They  were 
found  by  her  side. 

(To  be  continued.) 

For  "The  Friend." 

Annual  Report  of  the  Managers  of  the  Institute 
for  Coloured  Youth. 

About  twelve  years  have  elapsed  since  the  school 
under  the  care  of  the  Institute  for  Coloured  Youth 
was  opened.  The  design  of  its  founders,  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  seminary  where  children  of  both 
sexes  could  receive  a  more  liberal  education  than 
had  previously  been  furnished  them,  with  the  ob- 
ject of  preparing  them  as  teachers  among  their 
own  race,  has  been  carefully  cherished;  and  the 
remarkable  advances  which  the  race  in  this  coun- 
try has  made  and  is  now  making  in  social  position, 
are  encouraging  and  stimulating  to  the  managers 
in  their  eff'orts  to  fit  the  pupils  and  graduates  for 
spheres  of  usefulness.  All  that  this  single  school 
may  accomplish  may  seem  to  be  but  as  a  drop  in 
the  bucket,  yet  we  are  not  therefore  to  shrink  from 
putting  forth  our  best  efforts,  though  the  educa- 
tional labours  of  those  we  send  out  may  reach  but 
a  limited  number  among  the  millions  in  this 
nation. 

Sarah  L.  Daffin,  of  the  class  of  1860,  is  now 
engaged  in  teaching  the  freedmen  in  the  city  of 
Norfolk,  and  it  is  hoped  that  several  others  may 
soon  be  similarly  employed.  Another  graduate, 
our  late  teacher  in  the  Boys'  Preparatory  Depart- 
ment, Jacob  C.  White,  Jr.,  who  had  filled  his 
station  with  much  satisfaction  to  the  Managers, 
having  applied  for  the  post  of  Principal  in  the 
public  school  for  coloured  children  in  the  12th 
section  of  this  city,  obtained  the  appointment, 
after  undergoing  a  satisfactory  examination  before 
the  Directors.  The  Managers  have  appointed  to 
succeed  him  in  the  Institute,  John  Quincy  Allen, 
a  graduate  of  1862,  who  had  been  engaged  for  a 
year  or  two  past  in  teaching  a  public  school  in 
Kingsessing.  The  position  which  he  has  there 
vacated  has  been  given  to  another  of  our  graduates 
of  the  same  year,  John  Henry  Smith.  It  is  grati- 
fying to  the  Managers  thus  to  be  able  to  note  the 
gradual  but  steady  accession  to  posts  of  responsi- 
bility of  those  who  have  partaken  of  the  benefits 
of  our  Institute,  and  it  is  their  hope  and  belief 
that  in  time  unfounded  prejudices  may  be  laid 
aside,  and  that  the  unhappy  distinctions  which 
colour  has  occasioned  may  be  done  away,  and  that 
all  alike  may  partake  of  the  opportunities  presented 
to  intelligence  and  moral  worth. 

Martha  F.  Minton,  the  As-istant  in  the  Girls' 
High  School,  has  resigned  her  place,  and  the 
Principal,  Grace  A.  Mapps,  has  the  entire  charge 
of  this  school  for  the  present.  With  this  excep- 
tion, and  the  change  in  the  Boys'  Preparatory, 
mentioned  above,  the  teachers  remain  the  same  as 
at  the  date  of  our  last  report,  and  continue  to  ex- 
hibit unabated  interest  in  their  charge. 

The  aggregate  attendance  during  the  year  has 
been  114,  viz  :  in  the  Boys'  High  School,  25  ;  in 
the  Girl's  do.  41 ;  in  the  Boys'  Preparatory,  16, 
and  in  the  Girls',  32;  the  aggregate  average  at- 
tendance was  96y^5;  in  the  Boys'  High  School, 
24^^^,  Girls',  33//g;  Boys'  Preparatory,  13/^0^, 
Girls',  25.  Five  boys  and  nine  girls  were  pro- 
moted from  the  preparatory  to  the  high  school 
during  the  year. 

Greek  Classes. — During  the  yearthe  first  Greek 
class,  six  boys  and  five  girls,  besides  learning  the 
forms  and  inflections  of  words  in  Sophocles'  Greek 
Syntax  in  Hadley's  Grammar,  have  read  eight 
chapters  of  St.  John's  gospel  and  a  portion  of  the 
sixth  chapter  of  St.  Matthew,  Greek  Testament. 
Also  the  fables  of  the  Greek  Reader,  a  portioa  of 


the  Mythological  Dialogues,  the  extracts  from 
Homer  and  Anacreon. 

The  second  "class,  three  boys  and  three  girls, 
has  just  been  formed;  they  are  in  the  beginning 
of  the  grammar. 

Latin  Classes. — The  first  Latin  class,  six  boys 
and  five  girls,  have  read  all  the  selections  of  the 
Latin  Reader,  the  first  book  of  Caesar's  Commen- 
taries ;  the  first  three  books  of  the  JEneid  of  Virgil; 
the  first  book  of  the  Odes  of  Horace,  (38  odes,) 
with  the  metre  and  scanning;  Cicero's  Oration 
for  the  poet  Archias,  and  have  learned  ten  chap- 
ters of  Arnold's  Latin  Prose  Composition. 

The  second  Latin  class,  three  boys  and  five  girls, 
have  read  the  selections  of  the  Reader,  and  the 
first  fourteen  chapters  of  Sallust. 

The  third  Latin  class,  four  boys  and  seven  girls, 
are  in  the  Reader. 

Mathematics. — The  first  class  in  Mathematics, 
consisting  of  six  boys  and  five  girls,  completed  the 
nine  books  of  Davies'  Legendre,  and  the  Plane 
and  Spherical  Trigonometry  of  the  same  work,  the 
girls  omitting  Spherics.  Some  of  the  boys  of  this 
class  solved,  entirely  without  assistance,  the  twenty- 
five  general  problems  in  the  "application  of  Al- 
gebra to  Geometry"  of  this  work,  (edition  of 
1858.)  The  girls  of  the  class  went  to  Quadratics, 
and  the  boys,  with  two  exceptions,  to  the  second 
section  of  the  Doctrine  of  Equations,  Alsop's 
Treatise. 

The  second  mathematical  class,  three  boys  and 
five  girls,  are  commencing  Davies'  Legendre.  In 
Algebra  the  boys  are  in  the  Quadratics  of  Alsop's 
treatise,  the  girls  in  equations  of  the  first  degree. 
There  are  also  six  boys  in  Alsop's  first  lessons, 
and  thirteen  girls  in  the  elementary  rules  of  Al- 
gebra. 

Instruction  has  been  given  in  the  form  of  col- 
loquial lectures,  with  occasional  illustrations  and 
experiments,  to  the  boys  of  the  Junior  and  Senior 
classes,  in  the  rudiments  of  Chemistry  and  Natural 
Philosophy. 

Eight  public  lectures  were  delivered  by  colored 
speakers  at  the  Institute  building  during  the  past 
season  ;  the  foUoiviog  is  a  list  of  the  speakers  and 
their  subjects : 

Wm.  t.  Catto,— "  The  Divinity  in  Man." 

Frederick  Douglass, —  "The  Mission  of  the 
War." 

Jonathan  C.  Gibbs,  A.  M., — "Character." 
John  S.  Rock,— "  Africa." 
Anthony  L.  Stanford, — "Temperance." 
John  B.  Reeve,  A.M.,— "The  Educating  In- 
fluences of  Society." 
Wm.  J.  Alston, — "Teachings  of  the  Bible  on 

the  Question  of  Races." 
E.  D.  Bassett, — "  Galvanism,"  (with  experi- 
ments.) 

■  If  the  accommodations  were  sufficient,  much 
good  might  probably  be  done  to  the  coloured  com- 
munity by  a  regular  weekly  series  of  lectures  on 
scientific  and  other  subjects.  The  benefit  of  this 
would  result  not  only  to  parents  themselves,  but 
also  in  interesting  them  for  their  children,  and 
thus  encouraging  them  in  securing  for  their  off- 
spring the  advantages  of  an  education  which  their 
own  childhood  had  not  offered.  Were  sufficient 
means  at  the  command  of  the  Board,  many  such 
opportunities  for  extended  usefulness  might  be 
seized,  and  valuable  time  saved  for  the  present 
generation. 

Our  little  Library  has  reached  the  number  of 
2084  cai-efuUy  selected  volumes.  Its  use  is  not 
confined  to  the  pupils  of  the  Institute,  but  it  ia 
thrown  open  to  their  friends  and  others,  who  avail 
themselves  also  of  the  works  of  reference  in  the 
Reading-room.  Seventy-eight  volumes  have  been 
added  by  purchase  during  the  year,  including  eigh- 
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^teen  volumes  of  the  American  Encyclopedia,  which 
■were  procured  by  private  subscription.  Twenty- 
eight  volumes  .were  presented  during  the  same 
period,  making  the  total  addition  106.  Three 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirty-five  volumes 
have  been  loaned  since  last  report,  a  gratifiying 
increase  over  any  previous  year. 

Prof.  Pliny  E.  Chase  kindly  consented  again 
this  year  to  prepare  the  questions  for  the  candi- 


dates for 


graduation. 


The  following,  selected 


from  the  mathematical  series,  will  give  some  idea 
of  the  advancement  of  the  class  : 
■   "What  is  the  area  of  an  equilateral  triangle 
that  can  be  inscribed  in  a  circle  of  two  acres  ?" 

"  Inscribe  a  regular  decagon,  and  a  regular 
polygon  of  twenty-four  sides  in  a  circle,  and  prove 
the  work." 

"  Find  the  contents  of  the  frustrum  of  a  pyra- 
mid, demonstrating  the  process." 

The  following  are  the  averages  obtained  : 

CLASSICAL  AVERAGES. 

Thomas  H.  Boling,  9.52 ;  J.  Wesley  Cromwell, 
9.28;  James  M.  Baxter,  Jr.,  9.27 ;  Mary  V.  Brown, 
9.26;  Harriet  C.  Johnson,  9.22;  Eliz'th  Handy, 
9.15;  James  L.  Smallwood,  9.06;  Margaret  A. 
Master,8.94  ;  M.  Gertrude  Offit,  8.71 ;  Frank  J. 
R.  Jones,  8.27. 

MATHEMATICAL  AVERAGES. 
Thomas  H.  Boling,  9.21 ;  J.  WesleyCromwell, 
8.53;  Hariet  C.  Johnson,  8.00;  Frank  J.  R. 
Jones,  7.47 ;  Jas.  L.  Smallwood,  7.38 ;  Mary 
V.Brown,  7.28;  Jas.  M.  Baxter,  Jr.,  7.20;  M. 
Gertrude  Offit,  6.28;  Elizabeth  Handy,  6.18; 
Margaret  A.  Master,  6.18. 

GENERAL  AVERAGES. 

Thomas  H.  Boling,  9.37  ;  J.  Wesley  Cromwell, 
8.91 ;  Harriet  C.  Johnson,  8.61 ;  Mary  V.  Brown, 
8.27  ;  Jas.  M.  Baxter,  Jr.,  8.24 ;  Jas.  L.  Small- 
wood,  8.22  ;  Frank  J.  R.  Jones,  7.87  ;  Elizabeth 
Handy,  7.67;  Margaret  A.  Master,  7.56;  M. 
Gertrude  Offit,  7.49. 


Three  of  the  girls  and  two  boys  still  continue 
to  prosecute  their  classical  studies  at  the  Insti- 
tute. 

The  public  examination  in  the  institute  build- 
ing was  thought  by  the  managers  attending  it,  to 
be  characterized  by  about  the  same  degree  of 
proficiency  in  the  various  studies  which  passed 
under  their  notice,  as  in  former  years.  Many  of 
the  relatives  and  friends  of  the  pupils  were  pres- 
ent, and  several  interested  visitors,  some  of  whom, 
competent  to  pass  judgment  upon  such  matters, 
thought  the  result  compared  favourably  with 
other  advanced  schools. 

At  the  conclusion,  the  following  prizes  were 
awarded.  For  excellence  in  mathematics,  Thomas 
H.  Boling  and  Harriet  C.  Johnson,  S15  each. 
For  proficiency  in  classical  studies,  J.  Wesley 
Cromwell  and  Mary  V.  Brown,  $15  each.  For 
diligence  and  correct  deportment,  Jas.  L.  Small- 
wood  and  Elizabeth  Handy,  810  each.  Honorary 
prizes  of  85  each,  were  awarded  to  Theophilus  J. 
Minton  and  Margaret  A.  Master;  and  Honorable 
mention  made  of  James  M.  Baxter,  Jr.,  Pliny  J. 
Locke,  John  H.  Davis,  Francis  M.  Seymour, 
Joseph  W.  Cole,  Richard  E.  1).  Venning,  Tous- 
saint  L'Ouvcrture  Martin,  Horace  F.  Piwcns,  Jos- 
eph T.  Seth,  Julia  A.  Bruce,  Susan  A.  II.  Morris, 
Caroline  V.  Still,  Fanny  Camp,  Mary  L.  Davis, 
Lucrctia  Miller,  Margaret  R.  Joues,  Cecelia  M. 
Davis  and  Margaret  Jones. 

The  annual  commencement  was  this  year  held 
in  Concert  Hall,  the  room  heretofore  used,  having 
proved  much  too  contracted  for  the  numbers  who 
desired  admisaioD.    The  plan  was  also  adopted  of 


issuing  tickets  of  admission,  which  were  furnished 
gratuitously  to  all  respectable  applicants,  and 
some  of  them  were  sent  to  prominent  citizens 
likely  to  feel  an  interest  in  the-  exhibition.  Much 
good  was  thought  to  result  from  this  plan,  both 
in  promoting  greater  quie't  and  order  in  the  hall, 
and  by  giving  a  better  opportunity  to  the  white 
friends  of  the  Institute  to  observe  its  progress. 
The  essays  and  recitations  were  thought  to  be 
equal  to  former  years.  A  pleasant  feature  of  the 
proceedings  to  the  managers,  was  the  reading  of 
an  essay,  entitled  "Our  Alma  Mater,"  by  Octa 
vius  V.  Catto,  a  teacher  in  the  Institute.  It  con- 
tained a  brief  narration  of  the  establishment  and 
growth  of  the  Institute,  with  an  outline  of  the 
proposed  extensions  and  improvements. 

It  is  with  feelings  of  peculiar  satisfaction  that 
the  managers  are  able  to  announce  that  the  sub- 
scription alluded  to  in  their  last  report  as  neces- 
sary to  secure  the  sum  of  $5,000,  promised  by 
the  executors  of  the  estate  of  Josiah  Dawson,  de- 
ceased, towards  a  building  fund,  has  been  ob- 
tained, and  with  part  of  the  proceeds  a  suitable 
lot,  77  by  135  feet,  on  Shippen  Street  west  of 
Ninth  Street,  fronting  upon  Ronaldson's  Cemetery 
and  adjoining  a  ten  feet  alley,  has  been  purchased, 
and  the  building  will  be  proceeded  with  as  soon 
as  it  is  deemed  prudent.  The  work  would  pro- 
bably have  been  commenced  this  spring,  but  the 
excessive  cost  of  materials  has  induced  the  Board 
to  delay  it  at  least  until  autumn.  A  committee 
has  been  some  months  under  appointment,  charged 
with  preparing  suitable  plans  for  a  building  to 
accommodate  a  school  double  the  size  of  thepres 
ent,  with  lecture-room,  laboratory,  &c.,  so  that 
the  design  of  a  normal  institute  may  be  more 
completely  realized. 

A  serious  difficulty,  however,  presents  itself  to 
the  proposed  change  in  the  new  building.  In 
order  to  instruct  properly  the  additional  number 
of  pupils,  which  the  removal  to  a  new  and  com 
modious  edifice  is  almost  certain  to  occasion,  an 
enlarged  statf  of  teachers  must  be  provided. 
Chemical  and  philosophical  apparatus  must  also 
be  procured,  and  the  income  arising  from  our 
present  resources  is  already  inadequate  to  pay  the 
salaries  of  the  teachers,  which,  of  necessity,  have 
been  and  must  be  advanced  to  keep  pace  with 
the  greatly  increased  cost  of  living.  In  order  to 
enable  us  to  enter  upon  the  new  regime  with  confi 
denceof  success,  an  additional  Endowment  Fund 
seems  absolutely  necessary.  Impressed  with  this 
view  of  the  case,  an  interested  Friend  has  generously 
ofi"ered  to  present  the  Institute  with  the  sum  of 
$5,000;  contingent  upon  the  raising,  within  one 
year,  of  an  additional  amount  of  $15,000,  the  in 
come  from  which  aggregate  sum  will  not  be  more 
than  is  needed  for  the  proper  carrying  on  of  the 
aff'airs  of  the  school.  A  committee  is  now  under 
appointment  to  solicit  subscriptions  to  this  fund, 
and  the  corporators  are  now  asked  to  use  their  in 
fluence  and  their  means  towards  the  accomplish 
ment  of  this  most  important  object. 
On  behalf  of  the  board  of  managers, 

John  E.  Carter,  Secretary. 

Philadelphia,  Fifth  mo.  24th,  18G4. 


destructive  of  every  kind  and  virtuous  principle, 
and  ruinous  to  the  spiritual  interests  of  those  who 
live  in  its  indulgence. 
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QiiaiJs  and  the  Chinch  Bug. — The  Randolph 
Co.  (III.)  Agricultural  Society  at  a  recent  meeting 
resolved  to  unite  with  other  county  societies  in 
memorializing  the  next  Legislature  to  pass  a  law 
for  the  better  protection  of  quiiils,  because  of  their 
valuable  services  in  destroying  the  chinch  bu 
the  greatest  insect  pest  at  the  West. 
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Pride  is  the  besotting  vice  of  man,  none  can 
calculate  the  misciiiefs  it  produces.    It  is  utterly 


THE  RIPENING  CORN. 
How  sweet  to  walk  through  the  wheat  lands  brown, 
When  the  teeming  fatness  of  Heaven  drops  down  I 
The  waving  crop  with  its  bursting  ears 
A  sea  of  gold  on  the  earth  appears  ; 
No  longer  robed' in  a  dress  of  green, 
With  tawny  faces  the  fields  are  seen — 
A  sight  more  welcome  and  jo3'ous  far 
Than  a  hundred  blood-won  victories  are. 

Beautiful  custom  was  that  of  old, 
When  the  Hebrew  brought,  with  a  joy  untold, 
The  earliest  ears  of  the  ripening  corn 
And  laid  them  down  by  the  altar's  horn  ; 
When  the  priesthood  waved  them  before  the  Lord, 
While  the  Giver  of  harvest  all  hearts  adored — 
What  gifts  more  suited  could  man  impart 
To  express  the  flow  of  his  grateful  heart? 

A  crowd  awaits  'neath  the  cottage  eaves. 
To  cut  the  corn  and  to  bind  the  sheaves  ; 
At  length  is  heard  the  expected  sound — 
Put  in  the  sickle,  the  corn  is  browned  ; 
And  the  reapers  go  forth  with  as  blithe  a  soul 
As  those  who  joined  the  Olympian  goal ; 
And  sorrowless  hearts  and  voices  come 
To  swell  the  shouts  of  the  harvest  home. 

And  there  is  a  reaper  on  earth  well  known 
Whose  deeds  are  traced  on  the  burial  stone : 
He  carries  a  sickle  more  deadly  and  keen 
Than  e'er  on  the  harvest  field  was  seen  ; 
He  cuts  down  the  earliest  ears  in  spring, 
As  well  as  the  ripest  that  time  can  bring : 
The  tares  he  gathers  to  flames  are  driven, 
The  wheat  is  laid  in  the  garner  of  Heaven. 

\_London  Farmers'  Magazine,  Aug.  1863. 

Facts  and  Freahs  of  Currency. — Many  thingj^|"^J 
have  been  used  at  different  times  as  money — coW' 
rie  shells  in  Africa ;  wampum  by  the  American 
Indians ;  cattle  in  ancient  Greece.    The  Cartha-' 
genians  used  leather  as  money,  probably  bearing 
some  mark  or  stamp.    Frederick  II.,  at  the  siege 
of  Milan,  issued  stamp  leather  as  money.  Ittl^i 
1360,  John  the  Good,  King  of  France,  who  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  celebrated  Black  Prince, 
and  sent  to  England  until  ransomed,  also  issued  w 
leather  money,  having  a  small  silver  nail  in  the  ^ 
centre.  Salt  is  the  common  money  in  Abyssinia; 
codfish  in  Iceland  and  Newfoundland.    "  Living 
money,"  slaves  and  oxen,  passed  current  with  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  in  payment  of  debts.  Adam  Smith 
says  that  in  his  day  there  was  a  village  in  Scot 
land  where  it  was  not  uncommon  for  workmen  to 
carry  nails,  instead  of  money,  to  the  baker's  shopi 
and  ale-house.  Marco  Polo  found  in  China  money  '"1 
made  of  the  bark  of  the  mulberry  tree,  bearing  «t 
the  stan)p  of  the  sovereign,  which  it  was  death  to  w 
counterfeit.  Tobacco  was  generally  used  as  money  f 
in  Virginia  up  to  1660,  fifty-seven  years  after  tho 
foundation  of  that  colony.    In  1641,  the  Legisla. 
ture  of  Massachusetts  enacted  that  wheat  should 
be  received  in  payment  of  all  debts;  and  the  con 
venlion  in  France,  during  the  revolution,  on  a  nci 
proposition  of  Jean-Bon-Sainte  Andree,  long  dis- 
cussed the  propriety  of  adopting  wheat  as  money, 
as  the  measure  of  value  of  all  things.  Platina 
was  coined  in  Russia  from  1828  to  1845.  But 
the  metals  best  adapted  and  most  generally  used  as 
coin  are  copper,  nickel,  silver,  and  gold  :  the  two 
first  being  now  u.sed  for  coins  of  small  value,  to  "c 
make  change ;  the  two  latter,  commonly  designated  lav 
"the  precious  metals,"  as  measures  of  value  andnii 
legal  tenders.    On  the  continent  of  Europe,  a 'ill 
composition  of  silver  and  copper,  called  bilion,  has 
long  been  used  for  small  coins,  which  are  madd 
current  at  a  much  higher  value  than  that  of  thfl  «« 
metals  they  contain.    In  China,  Sycee  silver  ia  im 
the  principal  currency,  and  is  merely  ingot  silver 
of  an  uniform  fineness,  paid  and  received  by«!l 
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eight.  Spanish  dollars  also  circulate  there,  but 
aly  after  they  have  been  assayed  and  stamped  as 
proof  that  they  are  of  the  standard  fineness.  As 
.sia  Minor  produced  gold,  its  earliest  coinage  was 
P'that  metal.  Italy  and  Sicily  possessing  copper, 
ronze  was  first  coined  there.  Herodotus  says  the 
ydians  were  the  first  people  known  to  have 
jined  gold  and  silver.  They  had  gold  coin  at 
le  close  of  the  ninth  century*  b.  C;  Greece 
roper  only  at  the  close  of  the  eighth  century  B.  c. 
ervius  Tullius,  King  of  Rome,  made  the  pound 
eight  of  copper  current  money.  The  Romans 
rst  coined  silver  291  B.  c,  and  gold  207  B.  c. — 
loran  on  Money. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

The  Wisdom  of  this  World  is  Foolishness  with 
Ood." 

We  are  witnessing,  in  part  at  least,  the  remark- 
ble  fulfilment  of  John  Woolman's  prediction 
lade  nearly  a  century  ago.  "  The  day  is  approach- 
ig  when  the  man  that  is  the  most  wise  in  human 
olicy  shall  be  the  greatest  fool ;  and  the  arm  that 
mighty  to  support  injustice,  shall  be  broken  to 
veces.    The  enemies  of  righteousness  shall  make 
terrible  rattle,  and  shall  mightily  torment  one 
□other;  for  He  that  is  Omnipotent  is  rising  up 
)  judgment,  and  will  plead  the  cause  of  the  op- 
ressed."  The  frustrated  contrivances,  the  blasted 
oabition,  the  ruined  homes  and  in  many  cases  the 
ntimely  end  of  those  deluded  men,  who,  from 
loroughly  selfish  considerations,  expected  to  es- 
iblish  a  government  in  this  country,  with  injus- 
ce  and  iniquity  for  its  foundation,  present  pic- 
ires  which  should  ever  be  a  warning  against 
A  ardening  the  heart  to  the  reproofs  of  instruction. 
It  may  be  profitable  briefly  to  review  at  this 
me  the  history,  the  aggressions,  and  the  fate  of 
iiljie  slave  power  since  it  succeeded,  in  1820,  in 
riij  staining  the  admission  of  Missouri  as  a  slave 
iej  tate  into  the  Union.    It  was  through  its  instru- 
entality  that  this  country  became,  in  1845,  com- 
itted  to  a  war  with  Mexico,  under  the  plausible 
retcxt  of  aiding  the  oppressed  people  of  Texas  in 
covering  their  independence, — but  really  for  the 
urpose  of  strengthening  their  power  by  extending 
le  area  of  slavery  and  increasing  its  representa- 
on  in  the  national  legislatures.   The  annexation 
I  I  Texas,  New  Mexico  and  California,  was  the 
iti  ;sult.    Henry  A.  Wise,  of  Virginia,  told  the 
sople  of  that  State  that  the  acquisition  of  Call 
((  »rnia  would  open  a  grand  market  for  the  sale  of 
aves  that  would  very  largely  increase  their  value, 
ut  the  anticipations  of  Wise  and  his  friends  were 
iijjlot  realized ;  the  discovery  of  gold  in  Califoi-nia 
Id  rawing  a  multitude  of  adventurers  from  all  parts 
the  world,  amongst  whom  it  was  impossible  to 
tablish  the  peculiar  institution.  California  asked 
be  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  free  state.  To 
]ij  )nciliate  the  chagrin  of  the  baffled  slave*-power, 
le  North  conceded  the  compromises  of  1850, 
J  icluding  the  passage  of  the  fugitive  slave  law, 
jd  the  right  to  establish  slavery  in  the  western 
rritories  south  of  latitude  36°  30'.  New  Mexico, 
lat  was  expected  to  be  made  a  slave  state,  did 
A.  ofi'er  inducements  sufficient  to  populate  its  do- 
ain  very  rapidly,  and  therefore  had  to  remain  in 
territorial  condition.  Texas,  alone,  ef  all  the  dis- 
ict  acquired  by  the  war  with  Mexico,  became  a 
ave  state  of  the  Union, — the  last,  may  we  not 
ust,  that  was  ever  to  be  admitted  as  such, — but 
ith  the  ci'afty  provision  that  when  the  population 
Imitted,  it  should  be  divided  into  four  States, 
here  again  the  wisdom  of  man  was  insufficient, 
outh-western  Texas  became  peopled  with  Ger- 
an  settlers,  amongst  whom  slavery  was  distaste- 
il,  and  the  fear  of  adding  to  the  number  of  free 
stead  of  slave  states,  operated  against  tlie  pro- 
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po.sed  division.  Exasperated  by  disappointment, 
the  slave-power  grew  bolder.  It  inaugurated 
armed  expeditions  to  Cuba  and  Central  America, 
hoping  by  conquest  to  attain  the  objects  which 
the  means  previously  resorted  to  had  failed  to 
accomplish.  It  required*  the  abolition  of  the  pro- 
hibition of  slavery  north  of  36°  30'.  Southern 
men  were  furnished  with  weapons,  and  sent  into 
Kansas,  not  for  the  purpose  of  becoming  settlers 
of  the  soil,  but  to  control  elections,  and  to  drive 
out  men  from  the  free  States  of  avowed  anti-slavery 
sentiments.  Encouragement  was  also  given  to 
the  re-opeuing  of  the  slave-trade  with  Africa. 

In  the  mean  time  the  party  which  these  aggres- 
sions had  formed  in  the  North,  became  still  more 
powerful,  until  in  1860  the  reins  of  government 
passed  into  its  hands.  Enraged  and  desperate  at 
not  being  longer  able  to  rule  the  government,  the 
Southern  leaders  next  consummated  the  fatal  pro- 
ject of  announcing  the  separation  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  slave  area  from  the  Union,  and  the 
erection  therein  of  another  government. 

At  first  the  South  expected  this  could  be  effected 
peaceably.  The  large  amount  of  money  owing  to 
northern  men  which  would  be  repudiated,  the 
difficulty  of  blockading  the  southern  sea-coast,  one 
thousand  miles  in  extent,  and  the  demand  of  the 
world  for  cotton,  which  had  been  mostly  supplied 
from  the  southern  section  of  the  country,  were 
expected  to  avert  all  attempts  at  coercion ;  if,  in- 
deed, the  repugnance  of  the  North  to  the  prose- 
cution of  an  expensive  war,  so  hopeless  as  it  ap- 
peared of  success,  would  not  be  sufficient.  They 
even  believed  that  some  of  the  free  States,  and 
portions  of  others  of  them,  would  apply  for  admis- 
sion into  the  Confederation,  and  their  Congress 
actually  legislated  upon  the  subject.  But  the  war 
came.  It  was  then  hoped  that  the  opposition  of 
their  friends  in  the  North  would  make  that  section 
the  battle-field.  But  the  desolation  of  the  South 
has  marked  the  progress  of  the  combat.  The  in- 
vasion of  the  North  was  more  than  once  attempted. 
The  result  in  every  instance  has  been  disastrous 
to  the  invaders.  Steam  ran)£  were  built  for  the 
destruction  of  the  United  States  naval  vessels, — 
they  have  been  either  sunk  or  captured,  or  else 
they  were  so  clumsily  constructed  as  to  be  useless 
for  accomplishing  their  purpose.  The  prediction 
that  bread-riots  would  occur  in  the  streets  of 
northern  cities,  whose  commerce  being  destroyed, 
would  have  the  grass  cover  their  thoroughfares, 
have  all  been  realized  in  their  own  section.  The 
hopes  of  foreign  recognition,  of  the  exhaustion  of 
the  North,  or  of  a  change  of  its  rulers  tor  others 
whose  policy  would  be  more  favorable  to  tlieir 
wishes,  or  of  its  involution  in  difficulties  with  other 
nations,  who  would  thereby  be  induced  to  break 
the  blockade  and  thus  relieve  them  in  their  ex- 
tremity, have  alike  proved. fallacious.  The  insti 
tution  of  slavery  is  ruined,  the  slaves  in  arms 
against  their  masters.  Truly  the  wisdom  of  this 
world  has  been  taken  in  its  own  craftiness;  and 
although  the  end  is  not  yet  clearly  discernable, 
enough  is  known  deeply  to  inculcate  the  lesson  so 
often  made  manifest,  and  so  often  unheeded,  that 
national  sin,  if  unrepented  of,  invokes  national 
retribution.  How  much  better  it  is  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  blessings  conferred,  to  be  humbly  grate- 
ful for  them,  seeing  they  are  new  every  morning; 
and  in  every  situation  in  which  as  individuals  we 
may  be  placed,  to  trust  to  the  goodness,  the  mercy 
and  the  all-sufficiency  of  our  Almighty  Ruler. 

Valuable  Table. — The  following  information 
gives  the  number  of  seeds  in  a  given  quantity, 
and  the  space  they  will  sow  : — One  ounce  of  pars- 
ley seed  has  in  it  16,200  seeds,  and  a  quarter  of 
it  will  sow  a  drill  sixty  yards  long.  One  ounce  of 


salmon  radish  seed  contains  1950  seeds,  and  will 
sow  broadcast  a  bed  containing  ten  square  yards. 
One  ounce  of  onion  seeds  contains  7600  seeds, 
and,  sown  broadcast,  will  suffice  for  fourteen  square 
yards  of  the  ground;  but  if  sown  in  drills,  will  be 
enough  for  twenty  drills,  each  four  yards  long,  or 
for  about  twenty-four  square  yards  of  ground. 
One  pint  of  dun-coloured  dwarf  kidney  beans  con- 
tains 750  seeds,  which  are  enough  to  sow  four 
rows,  each  seven  yards  long.  One  pint  of  scarlet 
runners  contains  264  seeds,  and  is  enough  for  four 
row."?,  each  nine  yards  long.  One  pint  of  broad 
Windsor  beans  has  170  .seeds,  and  is  sufficient  for 
seven  rows,  each  four  yards  long.  One  pint'of 
Knight's  dwarf  marrow  peas  contains  1720  seeds; 
one  pint  of  early  Warwick  peas,  1860 ;  one  pint  of 
scimetar  peas,  1299;  and  any  one  of  these  pints 
will  sow  eight  rows,  each  four  yards  long,  as  the 
larger  peas  require  to  be  sown  wider  apart  in  the 
rows  than  the  smaller-seeded  peas.  One  ounce  of 
carrot  seed  or-  parsnip  seed,  sown  broadcast,  will 
be  sufficient  for  a  bed  containing  sixteen  square 
yards,  and  for  one  containing  twenty-eight  square 
yards,  if  sown  in  drills.  One  ounce  of  any  kind 
of  cabbage  or  broccoli  seed  will  be  enough  for  a 
bed  containing  nine  square  yards,  if  sown  broad- 
cast, or  for  sixteen  square  yards  in  drills. 
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SEVENTH  MONTH  2,  1864. 


LONDON  YEARLY  MEETLN'ur. 
(Concluded  from  page  344.) 

As  the  discussion  on  this  .subject  is  given  more 
in  detail  in  the  "London  Friend,"  we  quote  from 
it. 

"  I.  Brown  thought  it  might  facilitate  the  dis- 
cussion if  we  were  all  prepared,  as  he  trusted  we 
were,  to  affirm — (1)  That  no  means  for  the  relig- 
ious benefit  of  others  can  be  at  all  helpful  with- 
out the  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  (2)  That  no  out- 
ward appliances  can  supply  the  place  of  religious 
love.  (3)  That  ail  instrumentality  must  be  en- 
tirely voluntary,  this  Yearly  Meeting  only  seek- 
ing to  remove  obstacles  and  extend  s3-mpathy 
where  needed.  (4)  That  we  are  agreed  on  the 
abstract  question  of  religious  instruction,  and 
simply  propose  to  discuss  its  practical  bearings. 
E.  Smith  would  wish  to  remove  the  fear  some 
might  entertain,  of  adopting  any  course  of  action 
which,  was  not  adopted  in  the  early  days  of  our 
Society.  While  principles  remain  unaltered, 
changes  in  the  mode  of  carrying  them  out  are 
continually  needed,  owing  to  change  of  circum- 
stances. The  Scriptures  themselves  describe 
many  changes  in  the  mode  of  action  adopted  on 
diiferent  occasions.  Let  us  not  be  hindered  by 
precedent  from  doing  what  is  best  for  the  present 
time. 

"Frederick  Taylor  woulH  not  go  back  to  the 
oldest  times  nor  speak  of  the  schools  of  the  pro- 
phets, but  begin  with  our  early  Friends.  They 
had  a  rough  battle  to  fight  in  the  world  ;  but  their 
successors  became  less  aggressive,  and  a  .system 
more  or  less  of  a  monastic  character  was  gradually 
introduced.  The  change  extended  to  education  ; 
the  great  object  was  to  make  this  ynardeJ,  and 
the  practical  mode  of  doing  it  was  to  select  a 
large  building  for  boys  and  girls,  to  provide  the 
needful  appliances,  and  then,  retiring  as  it  were 
from  the  enemy  into  a  fort,  dig  a  trench  about  it 
and  draw  up  the  bridge.  In  the  extension  of 
this  plan  private  schools  have  been  largely  dis- 
continued, and  we  have  five  or  six  large  public 
ones.  He  objected  to  this  system,  and  did  not 
consider  large  numbers  in  a  school  an  advantage. 
In  smaller  ones  the  children  could  receive  more 
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individual  care,  and  were  not  so  lost  sight  of  on 
L;aving  school.  The  degree  of  seclusion  main- 
tained was  also  too  great;  for  children  brought  up 
almost  like  Rasselas  in  the  Happy  Valley,  were 
but  ill  prepared  when  plunged  into  the  world  to 
resist  temptations.  There  should  be  a  gradual 
preparation,  and  we  should  look  less  to  seclusion 
as  a  safeguard  than  to  prayer.  Speaking  gene- 
rally, he  thought  our  large  cities  were  not  desira- 
ble places  for  young  people  immediately  after 
leaving  school.  It  would  be  better  to  place  them 
with  Friends  in  the  country.  I.  F.  Wilkey 
thouglit  that  the  attention  of  all  Friends  to  their 
individual  duty  afforded  the  only  right  solution  of 
the  difficulties  connected  with  the  subject  before 
us.  J,  Forster  recalled  the  concern  expressed  in 
1805  for  our  young  people.  He  approved  of  I. 
Brown's  first  observation,  and  trusted  we  should 
not  interfere  with  or  lower  our  value  of  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Holy  Spirit.  He  referred  to  the 
men  who  had  from  time  to  time  been  raised  up 
among  us  as  instruments  in  the  divine  hand,  for 
the  good  of  our  Society,  and  to  keep  it  together. 
R.  Ransom  thought  that  men  of  business  might 
profitably  give  their  views  on  the  present  subject, 
and  having  been  long  connected  with  a  nianu- 
facturing  establishment,  he  would  express  his 
opinion  that  such  places  were  not  tl)e  best  for 
Friends'  sons  on  leaving  school.  With  every 
desire  to  take  boys  from  our  public  schools  he 
could  not  do  so.  The  experiment  had  been 
tried,  and  failed.  The  other  workmen  regard- 
ed any  particular  attention  to  such  youths  as 
partiality,  and  so,  too,  the  making  way  for 
them  to  attend  our  meetings.  He  thought  sit- 
uations with  country  shopkeepers  the  best  for 
the  class  we  are  considering,  and  the  Scripture 
reading  meetings  and  First-day  school  teaching 
were  among  the  best  appliances  for  their  religious 
instruction  and  care.  W.  Burgess  spoke  on  the 
influence  of  a  parent's  prayers.  He  himself  re- 
ceived but  little  religious  instruction  when  young; 
but  his  mother  was  a  praying  woman,  and  he  had 
benefitted  by  her  prayers.  S.  Bowly  referred  to 
the  religious  care  exercised  by  ladies  in  different 
parts,  for  the  good  of  the  working  classes,  as  il- 
lustrating the  kind  of  care  we  want  for  the  young. 
Our  ministers,  he  thought,  too  much  confined 
themselves  to  preaching;  but  there  is  a  gift  of 
religious  teaching.  It  exists,  no  doubt,  among 
us ;  but  it  is  not  enough  brought  out.  The  en- 
couragement of  meetings  might  do  this;  Quar- 
terly Meetings,  at  least,  could  surely  find  some 
Friends  qualified  to  visit  our  young  people  in  a 
pastoral  way,  and  might  encourage  them  to  do  so. 
F.  J.  Thompson  thought  the  only  effectual  course 
was  to  encourage  one  another  to  do  wliat  we  can. 
We  must  not  wait  to  do  great  things  ;  otherwise 
we  shall  do  nothing. — W.  Pollard  questioned 
whether  we  were  making  sufficient  use  of  our 
present  means.  On  First-days,  at  least,  we  have 
our  young  people  together  at  meeting.  Do  we 
covet  earnestly  the  gift  required  to  speak  to 
them  with  profit?  None  are  so  likely  to  reach  the 
young  as  the  young,  yet  the  labours  of  these  are 
frftquently  not  accepted.  Again,  as  to  overseers  ; 
the  functions  of  these  officers  have  been  narrowed 
down  far  too  much.  We  want  pastoral  overseers, 
who  mi'jht  perhaps  be  called  jxislors,  to  denote 
their  office.  He  would  also  warmly  encourage 
the  formation  of  small  Scripture  classes,  where 
the  old  and  the  young  might  meet  together.  C. 
Wilson  said  we  were  striking  too  low;  none  of 
these  mechanical  remedies  arc  sufficient.  We 
uiust  look  to  (rod,  who  would  enlighten  us  with 
his  Holy  S[iivit.  W.  S.  Lean  could  accept  the 
l;itter  statement;  but  there  was  still  need  of  those 
pastors  and  teachers,  who  derived  their  authority 


from  the  source  C.  W.  had  named.  There  is  a 
want  felt  of  that  pastoral  care  which  is  alluded  to 
in  the  report.  He  trusted  that  the  character  of 
our  meetings  for  worship  would  be  strictly  main- 
tained ;  yet  the  intellectual  appreciation  of  relig- 
ious truth  was  valuable,  and  he  believed  there 
was  a  gift  of  teaching  among  us  which  would  find 
its  proper- place,  if  this  meeting  would,  as  it  were, 
throw  its  shield  over  such  as  exercise  it.  A 
Friend  having  spoken  on  the  value  of  entire  sim- 
plicity in  teaching  and  the  non-necessity  of  ela- 
borate arrangements,  James  Weir  considered  the 
present  a  painful  discussion,  not  calling  us  into 
our  own  hearts  to  be  taught  of  God.  He  was 
thus  taught  when  only  nine  years  old." 

This  Friend's  remarks  are  thus  given  in  "  The 
British  Friend." 

"  'James  W.  Weir,  from  Glasgow,  said  he  felt 
disappointed  and  grieved,  on  this,  his  first  visit  to 
the  Yearly  Meeting,  to  see  by  the  Answers  to  the 
Queries,  and  many  of  the  discussions,  the  sad  de- 
clinature of  the  Society  from  first  principles.  In 
the  question  now  under  consideration  it  had  given 
him  great  pain  to  listen  to  the  unscriptural  views 
that  had  been  advocated,  and  those  too  unrebuked, 
by  sound  and  genuine  Friends.  That  glorious 
principle,  to  which  George  Fox,  the  early  FrieiTds, 
and  Christians  in  every  age  and  clime  were  gath- 
ered,— '  the  light  of  Christ  in  the  soul,'  had  not 
only  been  ignored,  but  trampled  under  foot.  No 
wonder,  he  went  on  to  say  at  some  length,  that 
we  have  to  mourn  over  the  ignorance  of  our  youth 
in  religious  knowledge,  and  their  withdrawal  from 
the  Society  for  want  of  interest  in  our  meetings. 
As  a  convinced  Friend,  he  had  been  visited  at 
nine  years  of  age  by  that  Divine  light,  and  for 
many  years  lived  in  the  power  and  consolation  of 
this  heavenly  messenger;  but  by  resisting  it  he 
fell  into  the  darkest  labyrinths  of  infidelity,  in 
which  state  he  was  not  forsaken  by  his  Redeemer, 
but  by  yielding  up  his  heart  to  Him  was  gathered 
in  that  patient  waiting  state,  which  is  so  comfort- 
ing and  strengthening  to  tlie  Christian;  and  con- 
tinued in  that  state,  holding  the  principles  of 
Friends,  without  knowing  there  was  such  a  body 
of  Christians.  He  was  quite  convinced,  if  Friends 
would  again  lay  hold  of  those  noble  principles 
preached  by  George  Fox  and  the  early  members 
of  our  Society,  and  educate  their  children  in  the 
same,  we  would  not  need  to  discuss  in  our  annual 
assembly,  how  to  protect  and  keep  our  young  peo- 
ple from  falling  away  after  they  leave  school. 
They  would  come  to  know  experimentally  that 
there  was  an  interest  in  our  silent  meetings,  be- 
yond anything  that  the  creature  could  give  ;  they 
would  feel  these  meetings  to  be  what  every  wait- 
ing, hungering,  and  thirsting  soul  finds  them — 
seasons  of  refreshment,  as  from  the  presence  of 
the  Lord;  and  they  would  go  forth  into  the  world 
prepared  for  every  snare  of  the  enemy.  Then 
will  our  little  church  be  what  it  once  was,  like 
'  the  garden  of  the  Lord  ;'  and  again  we  would 
become  what  we  once  were,  as  lights  in  the  world.'  " 
"  He  was  surprised  to  hear  silent  meetings  spoken 
of  as  uninteresting.  Jesse  Tyson  spoke  on  tiie 
advantages  of  Bible  classes.  They  had  such  a 
class  at  Baltimore,  and  he  believed  it  had  kept 
many  in  the  Society  who  would  otherwise  have 
left  it.  J.  J.  Fox  said  that  however  little  was  in 
our  power,  it  was  our  duty  to  give  religious  instruc- 
tion. His  occupation  preventing  him  from  ade- 
quately performing  iiis  duty,  he  had  engaged  a 
Friend  in  his  meeting  to  undertake  the  Scriptural 
and  doctrinal  instruction  of  his  children,  and  would 
suggest  a  similar  course,  where  needful,  to  others. 
He  tl'.ought  this  meeting  might  encourage  Friends 
of  cultivated  minds  to  undertake  the  work  of  in- 
struction.   T.  Brewiu  thought  that  much  less  ne- 
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cessity  existed  for  the  exercise  of  religious  teach 
ing  now  that  the  Scriptures  were  so  generall; 
diffused.     Our  preparative  meetings  offered,  h' 
thought,  very  suitable  opportunities  for  any  iq 
struction  it  might  be  desirable  to  give.    As  t 
overseers,  they  are  not  appointed  merely  to  loo] 
after  delinquents,  but  to  have  a  general  care  an( 
oversight. — W.  Ball  referred  to  the  sentiments  o 
several  previous?  speakers,  and  thought  that  if,  a 
one  or  two  had  hinted,  there  was  an  obstructioi 
ofi'ered  to  the  exercise  of  the  gifts  of  any  qualifiet 
Friends,  this  Yearly  Meeting  should  clear  thi 
way. — C.  Thompson  believed  there  was  no  obstruc  w 
tion  to  the  exercise  of  any  real  spiritual  gift;  bu 
thought  we  were  devoting  too  much  time  and  at 
tention  to  altering  our  arrangements.    We  ough 
not  to  desert  our  own  duties  and  attempt  to  la; 
them  on  the  church. — E.  C.  May  remarked  tha 
every  individual  might  find  some  mode  of  actioi 
in  the  matter,  but  the  Yearly  Meeting,  as  a  meet  eji 
ing,  could  not  act.    He  quoted  Df  Wheeler  a 
expressing  the  belief  that  there  would  be  generall; 
an  open  confession  where  there  was  true  faith 
The  work  of  the  ministry  was  represented  toi 
much  as  an  awful  service,  instead  of  one  to  b' 
desired ;  which  tended  to  prevent  the  open  con 
fession  D.  W.  adverted  to.    S.  Fox  thought  W' 
should  not  attach  too  exclusive  an  importance  t 
the  ministry,  but  should  fully  recognize  ever; 
spiritual  gift.    He  did  not  however  agree  with  S  ei 
Bowly's  suggestion  as  to  Quarterly  Meetings  ap  jdi 
pointing  any  to  teach,  as  it  might  tend  to  th 
neglect  of  their  duty  by  the  other  members.  H 
did  not  agree  with  some  who  said  that  all  gift 
can  be  properly  exercised  in  our  meetings  fo  J 
worship,  and  should  regret  any  infringement  ot  j|| 
the  special  character  of  the  latter.    A.  Abbot 
said  it  was  impossible  to  train  the  young  entire! 
out  of  the  world.    R.  Ransom  had  spoken  trul 
as  to  the  danger ;  but  we  must  fit  our  young  pec 
pie  for  all  places,  and  the  training  must  be  i 
accordance  with  this  necessity.    They  must 
taught  to  look  for  help  against  temptation 
their  knees  and  in  their  consciences  and  biblef 
He  fully  agreed  with  W.  S.  Lean  as  to  the  inflt  y 
ence  of  the  young  on  the  young  ;  they  are  mor 
sensible  of  the  stumbling-blocks  in  the  way  tha 
their  older  brethren,  and  their  counsel  is  there 
fore  more  readily  received.    He  deprecated  an 
arrangement  for  procuring  religious  teachers,  &c 
but  thought  the  general  subject  might  be  advat 
tageously  recommended  to  the  attention  of  ou  m 
subordinate  meetings.    R.  (^harleton  referred 
the  exhortation  of  his  dear  friend  W.  Casson 
the  commencement  of  the  sitting,  that  we  shoul 
beHeve  in  the  love  of  our  Heavenly  Father  and  i 
his  willingness  to  bestow  all  needful  aid.    Thi  )n, 
Would  apply  to'  the  work  of  religious  instructioc 
Whether  we  act  by  appointments,  by  overseer; 
by  Bible  meetings,  or  in  whatever  way,  our  sol 
dependence  must  be  on  the  gracious  aid  of  th 
Holy  Spirit.    This  aid  is  offered  us,  and  let  ujid 
not  reject  it  in  cold  unbelief,  but  trusting  in  th 
promise  of  our  Lord,  '  Ask  and  it  shall  be  give  m 
you.'    N.  Worsdell  spoke  of  his  experience  as 
father  having  sons  in  the  world,  and  others  likel 
to  enter  it.    He  liad  a  large  experience  of  mam  { 
facturing  establishments,  and  agreed  with  R.  Rat  ^ 
som  as  to  the  great  difficulties  they  present  t 
Friends'  children.    He  would  encourage  the  ej 
ercise  of  a  watchful  care  over  our  young  Friendi 
and  that  parents  especially  should  crave  God 
blessing  on  their  endeavours,  and  he  would  bes 
them.     Joseph  Pease  drew  a  forcible  contra! 
between  a  young  person  trained  with  a  view  t »' 
iiis  religious  benefit  and  one  brought  up  wit 
little  or  no  regard  to  it.     He  referred  to  th 
duties  of  overseers,  and  thought  younger  persot 
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ight,  if  qualified,  be  appointed  to  the  ofl&ce  with 
•eat  advantage.    He  was  not  prepared  to  give 
ligious  instruction  the  ^o-by,  nor  to  believe  that 
e  who  directed  his  disciples  to  go  and  teach  all  i 
itions,  disapproved  of  such  instruction  being] 
)W  given.    But  let  us  not  forget  our  individual 
sponsibility,  for  the  Church  only  grows  into  life 
d  beauty  through  the  fiiith  and  faithfulness  of 
I  individual  members.    W.  Bennett  had  heard 
"luch  unsound  doctrine  that  morning.    There  was 
position  wherein  the  protecting  influence  of  the 
joly  Spirit  is  insuflicient.    The  luore  we  rest  on 
*  Irangements,  the  more  we  shall  turn  from  the 
be  remedy.    W.  Alien  alluded  to  parental  care, 
pecially  that  of  fathers,  as  most  important  for 
e  class  whose  interests  we  were  considering. 
"  F.  Lawrence  would  encourage  the  masters  of 
rge  families  to  consider  their  religious  responsi- 
lities.    They  might,  if  so  engaged,  be  often  the 
eans  of  conveying  spiritual  blessings.    J.  Hop- 
ns  spoke  on  the  importance  of  holding  and  keep- 
g  all  religious  truth  and  practice  in  its  right 
ice  and  due  proportion.    While  concerned  to 
our  individual  duty  in  the  matter,  let  us  re- 
^  llect  that  whatever  we  may  plan,  our  Heavenly 
ther  alone  can  give  the  increase.    I.  Brown 
!wed  the  subject  as  of  great  importance,  and  of 
lie  diiEculty.    There  had  been  other  questions 
™  lich  had  taken  many  years  to  solve.     If  the 
esent  discussion  has  only  arrested  the  minds  of 
*l  lends,  a  good  deal  has  been  done.  He  fully  recog- 
sed  the  great  principle,  somewhat  distinctively 
Id  by  our  Society,  of  the  immediate  guidance 
the  Holy  Spirit;  but  some  of  the  remarks  that 
'  'i  d  been  made  were  only  applicable  to  those  who 
already  under  his  guidance.   There  are  others, 
wever,  who  have  not  so  yielded  themselves,  and 
re  instrumentality  comes  in.    The  New  Testa- 
nt  is  full  of  instrumentality,    '  Let  the  word 
wisdom  dwell  in  you     ....  teaching 
"  d  admonishing  one  another.'    Suppose  it  had 
en  said,  '  Because  the  word  of  wisdom  dwells 
you,  ye  have  no  need  to  teach  one  another.' 
tain,  to  Timothy  it  was  said,   '  The  things 
lich  thou  hast  heard  before  many  witnesses,  the 
same  commit  thou  to  faithful  men  who  shall 
able  to  teach  others  also,'  7iot  '  They  have  an 
tliw  'allible  Teacher,  and  therefore  there  is  no  need 
teach  them.'    He  would  appeal  to  all  aged, 
ddle-aged,  and  young,  to  bear  it  in  mind,  and 
lay  it  before  the  throne  of  grace,  that  they  may 
foil  ow  their  part  in  the  matter;  and  not  only  so, 
t  to  seek  out  others  and  meet  with  them  to  see 
lat  they  can  do.    Some  will  find  that  they  have 
alifications  to  help,  teach,  and  instruct  others, 
1  t  that  the  gift  has  hitherto  been  sufl'ered  to  lie 
Til  rmant.    Religious  instruction  is  indeed  a  sim- 
i  thing,  beginning,  commonly,  with  the  mother 
her  child ;  but  it  must  be  performed  with  a 
ing  desire  to  devote  our  hearts  to  God,  be- 
ise  we  are  not  our  own,  but  are  bought  with  a 
ce. 

tk  "  A  Friend  thought  the  sura  of  the  matter  was 
fiihtained  in  the  injunction  '  To  do  good,  and  to 
nmunicate,  forget  not.'  Let  us  remember  the 
emn  meaning  conveyed  in  the  declaration,  'At 
hand  of  ev6ry  man's  brother  will  I  require  the 
Ra  )  [the  best  welfare]  of  man.' 

A  minute  was  now  read,  commending  the 
efcject  to  our  Quarterly  and  Monthly  Meetings, 
lit  i  advising  all  our  members  to  seek  to  know  and 
thfully  to  carry  out  what  is  required  of  them  in 
ie|;ard  to  it. 

'  J.  Forster  suggested  that  if  the  Yearly  Meet- 
's Committee  inclined  further  to  consider  the 
)ject,  they  might  make  some  further  communi- 
ion  upon  it  next  year.  J.  Armfield  disapproved 
the  minute.    J.  Pease  had  been  pleased  with 
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the  tone  of  the  discussion  and  of  the  prevalent 
feeling  that  no  change  should  be  made  in  the 
manner  of  holding  our  meetings  for  worship.  He 
had  himself  found  that  the  reports  received  as  to 
young  persons  after  leaving  school,  generally  de- 
teriorated with  each  succeeding  year.  He  hoped 
we  should  all  bring  home  the  subject  to  ourselves ; 
so  that  every  one  may  attend,  so  to  speak,  to  the 
breach  nearest  his  own  house.  As  to  our  over- 
seers, he  believed  they  would  have  to  take  a  posi- 
tion which  they  have  not  hitherto  occupied.  After 
a  few  brief  remarks  on  the  wording  oithe  minute, 
the  discussion  terminated." 

*•  After  a  sitting  of  nearly  four  hours,  the  con- 
clusion arrived  at  was  shadowed  out  by  reading 
the  following  minute  from  the  Yearly  Meeting  on 
the  same,  subject  in  1861,  viz. — 

"  '  We  desire  that  our  views  as  to  the  spirituality 
of  divine  worship,  the  authority  and  qualification 
for  the  ministry  of  the  gospel,  and  the  mode  of 
holding  our  meetings  for  worship,  may  continue 
to  be  faithfully  maintained. 

"  '  Christ,  who  is  head  over  all  things  to  the 
church,  and  who  hath  promised  to  be  in  the  midst 
of  those  gathered  in  his  name,  does  also  condes- 
cend to  make  use  of  his  servants,  by  imparting  to 
them  spiritual  gifts,  to  be  exercised  under  the  re- 
newed anointing  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  for  the  con- 
version of  sinners,  and  for  the  edification,  exhor- 
tation, and  comfort  of  the  assembled  worshippers. 

"  '  Whilst  careful  to  uphold  the  gospel  stand- 
ard in  the  things  of  God,  we  desire  to  be  preserved 
from  limiting  in  any  degree  the  fullness  and  the 
freeness  of  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Each  living  member  of  the  church  of  Christ  has 
a  place  of  service,  and  to  such  the  manifestation 
of  the  Spirit  is  given  to  profit  withal. 

"  '  We  thankfully  acknowledge  the  goodness  of 
the  Lord  in  the  diversities  of  gifts,  intellectual  as 
well  as  spiritual,  which,  in  his  care  for  the  church, 
he  is  pleased  to  confer~upon  its  several  members. 
May  we  ever  bear  in  mind  tliat,  however  great 
their  diversities,  it  is  by  the  one  spirit  they  are 
given  ;  however  differing  in  the  administrations, 
it  is  the  same  Lord ;  however  diversified  the  ope- 
rations, it  is  the  same  God  which  worketh  all  in 
all. 

"  '  We  desire  to  encourage  our  friends  indi- 
vidually to  faithfulness  in  occupying  the  talent 
received,  '  as  they  that  must  give  account ;'  in 
dependence  upon  his  grace,  and  in  loving  service 
to  him  who  loved  them  and  gave  himself  for  them; 
remembering  the  apostolic  injunction, '  Ye  are  not 
your  own,  for  ye  are  bought  with  a  price;  tliere- 
fore  glorify  God  in  your  body  and  in  your  spirit, 
which  are  God's.'  We  believe  that  a  freer  exer- 
cise of  the  various  gifts  graciously  bestowed  upon 
many  of  our  members  might,  under  the  divine 
blessing,  tend  to  the  instruction,  comfort,  and 
edification  of  the  body,  and  to  the  spreading  of 
the  '  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.' " 

"  The  clerk  then  recorded  it  as  the  judgment 
of  the  meeting,  that  the  subject  should  be  com- 
mended to  the  attention  of  Quarterly  and  Monthly 
meetings;  encouraging  them  collectively,  and 
their  members  individually,  overseers  especially, 
and  other  well  concerned  friends,  duly  to  consider 
their  responsibilities  in  connection  with  this  in- 
teresting class  of  our  members,  in  their  critical 
position  between  the  period  of  leaving  school  and 
becoming  settled  in  life. 

"  The  epistle  from  Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting 
having  been  received  this  morning,  it  was  read 
and  confided  to  the  large  committee.  *    *    *  * 

"  2'hird-day  afternoon. — The  business  of  this 
sitting  was  principally  confined  to  the  reading  of 
certain  selected  minutes  of  the  Meeting  for  Suffer- 
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"  The  committee  appointed  some  years  ago  to 
visit  LincolnHhire  Quarterly  Meeting,  presented 
a  report  stating  that  while  they  had  not  recently 
been  engaged  in  the  service,  yet  as  their  assis- 
tance might  probably  again  be  required  before 
long,  they  expressed  a  willingness  to  continue 
under  appointment  another  year,  if  the  Yearly 
Meeting  approved.  The  propriety  of  which 
course  being  apparent,  they  were  continued  ac- 
cordingly. 

"The  annual  report  of  Friends'  Institute,  Lon- 
don, was  produced,  in  order  that  it  might  be 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  extracts  of  proceed- 
injis.    It  was  not  read. 

"  A  report  was  also  presented  and  read,  res- 
pecting the  Negro  Educational  Fund  undercharge 
of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings.  *  *  * 
In  connection  with  this  report,  there  was  pre- 
sented an  account  of  Joseph  Richardson,  a  negro 
Friend,  who  had  attended  this  meeting  two  years 
ago.  He  had  escaped  from  slavery,  and  came  to 
this  country  for  the  sake  of  education,  which  was 
afforded  to  him  at  Sibfurd  school.  He  left  for 
Africa,  to  prosecute  what  he  felt  to  be  his  relig- 
ious duty  there,  intending  to  labour  among  bis 
negro  brethren  ;  but  unhappily  he  took  fever  on 
the  passage  out,  and  sank  under  it  shortly  after 
his  landing. 

"  The  next  docoment  read,  was  the  report  from 
the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  respecting  the  sub- 
scription in  aid  of  the  coloured  freedmen.  The 
sum  received  from  the  two  appeals  made  to  Friends, 
amounted  to  upwards  of  six  thousand  pounds. 
Levi  Coflin,  (already  mentioned  as  attending 
this  meeting  from  Cincinnati,)  was  requested  to 
give  such  information  as  he  might  possess,  in  re- 
ference to  the  present  condition  of  the  freedmen  ; 
which  he  did,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  Friends, 
though  scarcely  capable  of  making  himself  dis- 
tinctly heard.  The  condition  of  the  fugitives 
from  bondage  is  lamentable  in  the  extreme,  ar- 
riving by  thousands  within  the  Federal  lines  in 
the  utmost  state  of  exhaustion,  from  cold,  naked- 
ness, and  fatigue,  multitudes  expiring  shortly 
afterwards.  The  able-bodied  are  enlisted  as  sol- 
diers, or  otherwise  engaged  as  labourers  in  the 
government  service.  The  women  and  boys  able 
for  work  obtain  it  readily.  But  the  camps  are 
composed  of  the  aged,  infirm  and  sick,  and 
women  and  children.  In  the  freedmen's  camps 
in  the  Mississippi  valley  alone,  there  are  more 
than  50,1)00  dependent  pei'sons,  and  daily  in- 
creasing. Levi  Coffin  spoke  also  as  to  the  wil- 
lingness of  the  freedmen  to  work,  and  of  their 
great  desire  to  learn  to  read ;  mentioning  a  num- 
ber of  instances  of  their  devotional  spint,  and  of 
their  strong  faith,  that  their  prayers  for  deliver- 
ance would  be  heard.  Of  a  mother  who  lost  one 
child  after  another,  it  was  stated  that  on  her 
prayer  not  being  heard  that  one  in  particular 
might  be  spared,  she  said,  '  I  always  pray,  but 
with  submission.'  In  answer  to  inquiry,  Levi 
Coffin  stated  that  the  number  escaped  from  slav- 
ery, or  now  free  on  the  estates  where  they  had 
been  employed,  amounts  to  about  one  million,  or 
one  fourth  of  the  whole  formerly  in  bondage. 

"  Fourth-day  morn  ing. — Meetings  for  worship, 
as  usual,  AVere  held  this  morning;  the  two  at 
Devonshire  House  being  largely  attended. 

"Fourth-day  afternoon. — The  attention  of  the 
meeting,  immediately  on  its  being  opened,  was 
called  by  Josiah  Forster  to  the  propriety  of  our 
adverting,  in  some  suitable  way,  to  the  fearful 
destruction  of  life  now  taking  place  in  America. 
He  suggested  that  the  committee  charged  with 
preparing  the  general  epistle,  should  be  encou- 
raged to  introduce  in  that  document  a  paragraph 
expressive  of  this  meeting's  condemnation  of  the 
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war,  said  paragraph  to  be  printed  on  separate  slips 
accompanying  the  Answers  to  the  American  epis- 
tles, and  addressed  to  the  correspondents  in  the 
different  Yearly  Meetings  there. 

"  Josiah  Forster's  proposal  was  approved;  the 
intelligence  received  this  day,  of  a  fearful  addi- 
tional slaughter  seeming  loudly  to  call  for  some 
notice  of  it  by  the  meeting.  It  was  agreed  to  in- 
clude a  reference  also  to  the  war  on  the  European 
continent  and  in  New  Zealand,  John  Taylor  sug- 
gesting that,  in  treating  the  subject,  our  protest 
should  be  against  all  war,  as  explicitly  condemn- 
ing the  one  party  as  the  other,  and  not  leaving  it 
to  be  inferred,  that  because  the  object  of  the  one 
might  be  a  good  one  and  the  other  bad,  that, 
therefore,  the  former  was  entitled  to  sympathy. 

"  Sundry  selected  minutes  of  the  Meeting  for 
Sufferings  were  brought  forward,  embracing  vari- 
ous topics.  Among  others,  the  report  of  the  Par- 
liamentary Committee  of  that  meeting  related 
what  had  been  done  in  attending  to  sundry  bills 
before  the  legislature,  in  reference  to  church  rates, 
oaths,  &c.  It  appeared  that,  by  a  recent  enact- 
ment, an  affirmation  was  now  to  be  accepted  in 
Scotland,  the  same  as  in  England,  instead  of  an 
oath,  from  all  who  had  conscientious  scruples  in 
the  matter." 

"  The  answers  to  the  follovring  epistles  were 
then  read,  adopted,  and  signed,  viz.,  to  Ireland, 
New  York,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Western  Yearly 
Meetings,  when  an  adjournment  was  made  to 
twelve  o'clock  noon  to-morrow. 

"  The  committee  of  representatives  met  to  hear 
and  pass  the  remainder  of  the  answers  to  foreign 
epistles. 

"  Fifth-day  forenoon. — This  was,  as  expected, 
tlie  concluding  sitting  of- the  Yearly  Meeting;  the 
business  before  it  was  the  reading  of  the  remain- 
ing answers  to  the  American  epistles,  also  of  one 
to  Friends  in  the  southern  hemisphere. 

"  The  general  epistle  followed,  and  being  cor- 
dially acceptable,  was  adopted.  It  was  suggested 
by  John  Bright,  as  very  desirable  that  copies 
should  be  sent  to  leading  influential  men  of  other 
denominations,  which  will  most  probably  be  at- 
tended to  by  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings. 

"Joseph  Hopkins  and  Joseph  Clark  engaged 
in  prayer  after  the  epistle  had  been  read ;  the  con- 
cluding minute  of  the  usual  import  followed,  and 
after  a  solemn  pause,  Joseph  Thorp  supplicated 
for  all  classes.  Another  short  period  of  silence 
was  observed,  and  the  meeting  then  separated." 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

United  Statks. —  Conyress. — The  Senate  has  passed  a 
bill  providing  tor  the  payment  of  salaries  to  posl-miisters 
inilead  of  commissions.  The  House  of  Representatives 
hiis  passed  the  bill  to  facilitate  the  oonsUuclion  of  the 
Pacific  Railroad.  There  is  a  di.<!ngreemeiit  between  the 
House  and  Senate  in  relition  to  the  repeal  of  the  cotn- 
niutalion  clauses  of  the  Conscription  Law.  The  House 
lias  passed  a  bill  to  carry  into  ellect  ihe  treaty  between 
the  United  States  and  (Jreat  Britain  for  the  tinal  settle- 
ment of  the  titles  reliitinpf  to  the  Ilndson  Uay  and  Puget 
Sound  Aj^ricultural  Company.  The  bill  to  repeal  the 
Fin^itivc  Slave  Law  has  passed  both  Houses  and  been 
Blgned  by  the  President.  The  law  had  alrea<ly  virtually 
become  a  dead  letter,  and  was  generally  regarded  in  the 
free  states  as  odious,  and  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  free 
institutions.  A  bill  increasing  ihe  pay  of  soldiers  in  the 
United  States  array  has  passed  both  Houses  and  become 
a  law.  The  lowest  pay  lo  private  soldiers  is  now 
per  month.  The  tioiisc  of  Representatives  |)assed  n  reso- 
lution to  conclude  the  session  at  the  end  of  the  .'Sixth 
month.  Several  important  sut)jccts  still  remained  to  be 
disposed  of.  The  internal  revenue  bill,  as  passed,  im- 
poses H  lax  on  inconics  as  fillows:  over  $<>00,  and  not 
exceeding  §51)00,  to  jiay  a  duty  of  5  per  cent.,  over 
$.iOOO,  and  not  exceeding  $10,000,  7j  per  cent.,  and 
over  $10,000  ten  per  centum.  The  duty  on  distilled 
spirits  wilt  be  $t.50  per  gallon  until  Secuud  month  lat, 
And  $'i  after  thai  date. 


The  Results  of  the  Eebellion.— 'This  wicked  attempt  to 
perpetuate  and  give  indelmite  extension  to  slavery,  has 
already  led  to  the  actual  enfranchisement  of  more  than 
one  million  of  slaves.  Since  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
slavery  has  been  abolished  in  Missouri,  West  Virginia, 
Maryland  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  At  the  same 
time,  several  hundred  thousand  slaves  have  been  liber- 
ated within  the  limits  of  the  States  still  in  rebellion.  A 
system  of  free  labor  has  been  established  on  numerous 
plantations  in  South  Carolina,  Louisiana,  Mississippi, 
Tennessee  and  Arkansas. 

Maryland. —  The  Constitutional  Convention  of  this 
State,  in  session  at  Annapolis,  has  passed  by  a  vote  of 
53  ayes  to  2f  nays,  the  following  article  of  the  bill  of 
rights,  which  totally  prohibits  human  bondage.  "  Here- 
after, in  this  State,  there  shall  be  neither  slavery  nor 
involuntary  servitude,  except  in  punishment  of  crime, 
whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  duty  convicted,  and 
all  persons  held  to  service  or  labor  as  slaves,  are  hereby 
declared  free." 

Charleston,  S.  C,  dates  to  the  23d  ult.  The  rebel 
steamer  Fox,  with  an  assorted  cargo,  ran  into  Charleston 
on  the  night  of  ihe  7th,  and  out  again  on  the  11th. 
Admiral  Dahlgren  was  at  Port  Royal.  The  gunboats 
Sonoma  and  McDonough  landed  a  force  on  John's  Is- 
land, who  destroyed  the  rebel  earthworks,  and  returned 
safely. 

Georgia, — General  Sherman  in  a  late  dispatch  says  : 
"  It  has  rained  almost  incessantly,  in  spite  of  which  our 
lines  have  been  pressed  forward  steadily,  and  an  im- 
portant position  gained  by  General  Howard.  The  enemy 
made  a  desperate  attempt  to  retake  the  position  last 
night,  making  seven  distinct  assaults  on  General  Whit- 
taker's  brigade  of  General  Stanley's  division,  and  losing 
not  less  than  700  or  800  men.  Two  hundred  killed  were 
left  on  Whittaker's  front."  He  states  that  the  fighting 
has  been  severe  at  all  points,  the  rebels  resisting  stub- 
bornly, and  attempting  the  offensive  whenever  they  can. 
On  the  18tb,  a  rebel  brigade  crossed  the  railroad  be- 
tween Kingston  and  Dalton,  and  destroyed  five  trains 
laden  with  supplies.  On  the  19ih,  three  companies  of 
rebel  troops  come  over  to  Sherman's  army  and  declared 
their  allegiance  to  the  United  States. 

The  War  in  Virginia. — The  situation  of  affairs  in  the 
vicinity  of  Richmond  does  not  seem  to  have  materially 
changed  up  to  the  25th  ult.  Presidetit  Lincoln  has  made 
a  visit  to  the  army  before  Petersburg,  for  the  purpose  of 
conferring  with  General  Grant.  Since  the  unsuccessful 
assault  of  the  18th,  there  had  been  no  general  engage- 
ment, but  there  had  been  a  series  of  partial  collisions, 
some  of  which  were  attended  with  serious  loss  of  life. 
A  part  of  the  Federal  forces  having  moved  towards  the 
VVeldoa  railroad  south  of  Petersburg,  for  the  purpose  of 
holding  or  destroying  it,  were  unexpectedly  attacked  by 
a  superior  force.  A  severe  conflict  eftsued  in  which  the 
Federal  troops  lost  about  2500  men,  killed,  wounded  and 
captured.  Tliey  were  subsequently  reinforced  and  the 
rebels  repulsed.  On  the  24th  the  corps  of  Gen.  Burn- 
sides  was  fiercely  attacked,  but  the  rebels  were  repulsed 
and  driven  back  in  confusion.  General  Wilson,  in  com- 
mand of  a  cavalry  force  from  Meade's  army,  according 
to  Richmond  papers,  has  torn  up  several  miles  of  the 
Petersburg  and  Weldon  railroad,  some  distance  below 
Petersburg,  and  also  a  portion  of  the  road  connecting 
Petersburg  with  Lynchburg.  General  Hunter's  com- 
mand has  destroyed  the  Virginia  Central  railroad,  near 
Staunton,  the  Gordonville  and  Lynchburg  railroad,  and 
an  important  portion  of  the  James  River  canal.  Rich- 
mond pajiers  state  that  Lynchburg  was  attacked  by 
Hunter's  forces  on  the  17th  and  18th,  but  that  they  had 
been  compelled  to  retreat  with  considerable  loss.  Sheri- 
dan's cavalry  had  returned  from  its  long  raid  towards 
Gordonsville,  and  was  recently  at  the  White  House  on 
its  way  to  rejoin  the  army  of  the  Potomac.  The  New 
Y  ork  Ercniny  Post  says,  that  tlie  losses  of  this  army 
during  the  present  campaign  have  not  been  so^great  as 
is  commonly  supposed.  It  says:  "We  hear,  upon  the 
best  oBicial  autliority,  that  the  number  of  the  killed, 
from  tlie  time  the  army  crossed  the  Ivapidau,  uutil  it 
reaclieil  the  James  river,  did  not  exceed  four  thousand 
men.  't'lie  wounded  numbered  something  over  forty 
ihousand,  and  liu  lndiug  casualties  of  every  description, 
less  than  fifty  thousand;  while  tlie  deaths  of  these 
wounded  men  arc  so  far  not  much  in  excess  of  two 
thousanil,  or  from  four  lo  five  per  cent.  The  injuries  of 
the  wounded  men  in  the  majority  of  cases  are  very  slight. 
The  permanent  loss  to  the  army  during  that  period,  the 
I'ostsa^s,  will  be  under  twenty  thousand  men.  Later 
accounts  from  General  Hunter  report  his  army  at  Liberty, 
a  village  on  the  Virginia  and  Tennessee  railroad,  twenty- 
live  miles  west  of  Lynchburg.  .According  to  the  rebel 
rc|)orts  he  was  thoroughly  destroying  the  railroad  and 
devasinling  the  whole  region  through  which  he  passed. 
General  Sheridan,  with" his  command,  left  White  House 


on  the  24th  and  arrived  at  Wilson's  Landing,  on  Jam 
river,  next  day.  He  was  here  attacked  by  a  large  for 
of  cavalry  and  infantry,  but  reinforcements  were  sent 
him,  and  the  rebels  were  kept  back  until  the  commai 
and  the  whole  train  had  crossed  the  river.  During  tl 
attack  upon  a  part  of  Burnside's  corps  on  the  24th,  abo 
400  rebels  deserted  and  came  within  the  Federal  lin« 
Up  to  the  25th,  more  than  2000  rebel  prisoners  hi 
arrived  at  Point  Lookout, — they  had  mostly  been  caj 
tared  in  the  recent  attacks  on  Petersburg. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  322,  including  - 
deaths  of  soldiers. 

Chicago. — The  Chicago  Journal  furnishes  a  stateme 
of  the  quantities  of  flour  and  grain  in  the  warehouses 
that  city  on  the  18th  ult.,  and  compared  with  that; 
the  same  date  last  year : 

1864. 
8,600 
.  713,351 
1,612,698 
827,478 
18,915 
11,785 


1863. 
61,750 
808,326 
1,338,247 
564,317 
57,425 
657 


Flour,  bbls.. 
Wheat,  bushels. 
Corn,  bushels, 
Oats,  bushels. 
Rye,  bushels, 
Barley,  bushels. 

Severe  Drought. — It  is  said  that  a  terrible  drought  pr 
vails  this  season  in  portions  of  Texas  and  Louisian 
The  prairies  are  so  baked  and  so  cracked  into  fissur 
that  horseback  travel  is  dangerous  and  wheels  imposs 
ble.  Cattle  are  dying  in  great  numbers  because  tl 
springs,  creeks,  bayous  and  rivers  are  dried.  A  rece 
traveller  by  the  gulf  coast  says,  that  he  passed  thousam 
of  carcasses  of  cattle  which  had  come  to  the  sea  sho 
and  drank  salt  water  until  they  died 

A71  Adventurous  Undertaking. — On  the  23d  ult.,  tl 
brig  Vision,  a  vessel  only  fifteen  feet  long,  cleared  fro 
New  York  for  Europe.  "There  were  only  two  men  aboa: 
to  manage  the  little  craft. 

Morman  Immigration. — The  pioneers  of  this  year's  ii 
migration  reached  New  York  a  month  ago  in  the  sU 
Monarch  of  the  Seas,  973  in  number,  about  800  raoltfai 
arrived  last  week  in  the  ship  G.  B.  McClellan,  a  thi 
ship  sailed  from  Liverpool  on  the  4th  ult.,  with  betwei 
800  and  900  of  the  same  people,  and  one  or  two  mo 
vessels,  with  the  same  description  of  passengers,  are  ei 
pected  the  present  season,  all  bound  for  Utah.  T 
Morman  immigration  of  1863,  embraced  about  4000  pe 
sons,  it  will  probably  be  at  least  as  large  in  1864 

The  Markets,  ^c. — The  following  were  the  quotatio 
on  the  27th  ult.  New  York. — American  gold  130  a  1 
per  cent,  premium,  that  is,  $1  in  gold  equaled  $2.30 
ip2.32  of  the  National  currency.    United  States  six  p 


cents,  5-20,  104.  Seven-and-  three-tenth  Treasury  not  jj;, 
lOnJ^.    Superfine  State  flour,  $8.50  a  $8.70.  Shippi 
Ohio,  $9.25  a  $9.50.    Baltimore  flour,  $9.10  a  $9 
Chicago  spring  wheat,  $2.06  a  $2.12  ;  red  western,  $! 
a  $2.15:  white  Michigan,  $2.20  a  $2.33.   Oats,  95  a 
Rye,  $1.75  a  $1.80.    Philadelphia.  —  Superfine  fioi 
$7.50  a  $7.87;  extra  and  family  brands,  from 
$10.    Prime  red  wheat,  $2.05  a  $2.10;  white,  $2.1 
$2.25.    Rye,  $1.60.    Yellow  corn,  $1.57  ;  white, 
Oats,  86  a  88  cts.    Cotton,  $1.45  for  middlings, 
market  for  beef  cattle  was  dull  and  rather  lower.  Abe 
1400  head  were  sold  at  from  $12  to  $17  for  common 
good  and  prime.    Hogs  brought  $12.50  to  $14  the 
lbs.  uett.    The  arrivals  of  sheep  were  large,  reach 
9000,  the  sales  ranged  at  from  5  to  7  cents  per  lb.  gro 
FoRisloN. — News  from  Europe  to  the  15th  ult.  " 
sitting  of  the  London  Conference  had  adjourned  to 
16th.    The  political  news  is  unimportant.    The  Liv 
pool  cotton  market  was  slightly  higher.    Breadstt  |.| 
dull  and  unchanged.    A  fearful  famine  prevails  at 
Cape  de  Verde  Islands.    Seven  thousand  persons 
said  lo  have  starved  to  death  at  Santiago,  one  of 
group,  between  First  month  1st  and  Fifth  month 
owing  to  a  failure  of  the  crops.    The  French  have  ci 
tnred  Acapulco  in  .Mexico.  The  fleet  entered  the  harl 
on  the  2d  ult.,  landed  forces  and  drove  the  Mexici 
from  the  town  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 
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.\  Stated  Meeting  of  " The  Philadelphia  Associat'^^ 
of  Friends  for  the  Instruction  of  Poor  Child'ren"  will 
held  at  the  usual  place  ou  Second-duy  evening,  Sevei 
month  4th,  1864,  at  8  o'clock. 

William  SMBULisy,  Jh., 
Philada.  7th  mo.,  1864.  Clerk 

FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE.  f 

NKAU  FRANKFORl),  (TWENTY-TUIRD  WARD,  PHILADKLPHh"*' 

Physician  and  Superintendent, — Joshua  U.  Worths  '  ' 
TON,  M.  D.  '  sle, 

Application  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  may:  lej 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  to  Charlks  Ellis,  CJ  k 
of  the  Board  of  Manager.s,  No.  637  .Market  Street,  Ph 
delphia,  or  to  any  other  Member  of  the  Board. 
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;  Age." 


From  "  Littell's  Livini 

Pompeii. 

(Continued  from  page  347.) 

The  fourth  cast  is  that  of  a  man  of  the  people, 
rhaps  a  common  soldier.    He  is  of  almost  colos- 
;1  size.    He  lies  on  his  back,  his  arms  extended 
i  f  his  side  and  his  feet  stretched  out  as  if,  finding 
»  icape  impossible,  he  had  laid  down  to  meet  death 
ke  a  brave  man.    His  dress  consists  of  a  short 
>at,  or  jerkin,  and  tight-fitting  breeches,  of  some 
larse  stuff,  perhaps  leather.  Heavy  sandals,  with 
les  studded  with  nails,  are  laced  tightly  round 
s  ankles.    On  one  fins;er  is  seen  his  iron  rins;. 
IS  leatures  are  strongly  marked,  the  mouth  open 
in  death.    Some  of  the  teeth  still  remain,  and 
jl-en  part  of  the  mustache  adheres  to  the  plaster. 

The  importance  of  Fiorelli's  discovery  may  be 
"Itiderstood  from  the  results  we  have  described, 
may  furnish  us  with  many  curious  particulars 
to  the  dress  and  domestic  habits  of  the  Romans, 
d  with  many  an  interesting  episode  of  the  last 
ly  of  Pompeii.    Had  it  been  made  at  an  earlier 
riod,  we  might,  perhaps,  have  possessed  the 
rfect  cast  of  the  family  of  Diomedes,  as  they 
ung  together  in  their  last  struggle,  and  of  other 
it)i  ctims  whose  remains  are  now  mingled  together 
the  bone-house. 

But  the  casts  of  human  forms  are  not  the  only 
sts  obtained  by  Fiorelli's  simple  process.  The 
ud  has  moulded  in  the  same  way  objects  in  wood 
d  other  perishable  materials.  Doors,  the  frames 
windows,  the  sliding  leaves  of  the  shop-shutters, 
ie  those  in  modern  use,  elegant  trellis-work, 
ith  bronze  and  ivory  ornaments,  which  surround- 
l  the  little  garden  plots  in  the  court-yards,  chests, 
id  many  other  things,  have  been  thus  restored, 
d  we  are  almost  able  to  fit  up  the  interior  of  a 
('|ampeian  house.  As  so  much  of  the  town  still 
mains  to  be  uncovered,  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
cture  what  interesting  and  important  discoveries 
ay  yet  be  made. 

The  most  remarkable  objects  in  metal,  glass, 
id  marble,  discovered  at  Pompeii  and  placed  in 
e  Museum  at  Naples,  are  so  well  known  that  it 
not  necessary  to  mention  them.  One  or  two 
cently  found,  and  consequently  as  yet  seen  by 
w  travellers,  require,  however,  some  notice.  The 
ost  important  of  these  is  an  exquisite  statuette 
bronze,  conjectured  to  represent  "  Narcissus 
itening  to  Echo."  This  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
ecious  work  of  the  class  hitherto  obtained  from 
e  ruins,  and  is  a  masterpiece  of  ancient  art.  It 
is,  curiously  enough,  dug  out  of  what  appears  to 
ive  been  the  house  of  a  washerwoman — judging 


Hesii 


from  the  number  of  deep  earthen  basins  and  leaden 

tubs  found  on  the  ground-floor.    As  it  was  found 

in  the  "  lapillo"  several  feet  above  the  level  of  the 

pavement,  it  had  stood  in  an  upper  chattfber, 

which  must  have  fallen  in' daring  the  eruption. 
.■  *  »  *  *  *  t> 

About  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  this  beauti- 
ful statuette,  a  lamp  of  solid  gold,  weighing  thirty- 
three  and  a  half  ounces,  and  a,  small  figure  in 
amber,  representing  Cupid  wearing  a  wig,  were 
also  dug  up.  The  lamp  was  found  without  its 
cover,  and  is  of  considerable  intrinsic  value.  The 
amber  figure  seems  to  have  been  considered  a  pre- 
cious object,  and  one  of  great  rarity,  as  it  was 
carried  away  with  a  small  collection  of  silver  coins 
by  one  who  fled  from  the  eruption,  and  whose 
skeleton  was  discovered  hard  by.  No  similar  ob- 
ject had  previously  been  obtained  from  the  ruins. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  spend  a  more  pleasant 
and  interesting  day  than  in  watching  a  "  scavo" 
at  Pompeii.  There  is  at  all  times  an  excitement 
and  a  delight,  only  to  be  understood  by  those  who 
have  experienced  them,  in  opening  ancient  iombs 
and  in  digging  for  ancient  remains.  It  is  the 
excitement  of  a  lottery  with-  many  blanks,  but 
with  an  occasional  prize  which  makes  up  for  many 
disappointments.  This  is  especially  the  case  at 
Pompeii.  You  never  know  what  the  spade  may 
turn  up — what  object  of  exquisite  beauty  or  of 
extreme  rarity  it  may  expose.  Then  there  is  the 
speculation  as  to  its  nature  when  uncovered. 
What  new  phase  of  Roman  life  may  it  illustrate, 
— what  purpose  may  it  have  served  ?  Add  to  this 
the  wonderful  ruins  around  you,  and  the  lovely 
scenery  beyond, — Vesuvius  rising  majestically  in 
the  background,  with  its  purple  shadows  and  its 
thin  column  of  white  smoke  capped  by  a  broad 
capital  of  spreading  vapor;  the  stone-pines,  and 
the  white  convents  on  its  dark  sides;  the  calm 
blue  sea  washing  the  rocky  shores  of  Sorrento ; 
the  distant  isles  rising  from  its  tranquil  bosom ; 
the  soft,  balmy  air  breathing  upon  you,  and  above 
the  clear,  bright,  azure  sky  of  Southern  Italy  ! 
Search  the  globe,  and  you  will  not  find  such  a 
scene  as  this. 

Fiorelli  is  ever  ready  to  gratify  a  traveller,  who 
has  any  claim  to  the  favor,  with  a  "scavo ;"  several 
chambers  are  generally  kept  in  readiness  for  this 
purpose.  Experience  has  shown  that  objects  of 
interest  are  usually  found  on  the  pavement  of  the 
ground-floor  in  the  "  lapillo."  Such  as  have  been 
discovered  at  a  higher  level  have  fallen  in  from 
the  upper  chambers,  which  appear  to  have  been 
usually  occupied  by  servants  and  persons  of  an  in- 
ferior class,  and  rarely  contained  anything  of  much 
value.  The  "scavo"  is  consequently  prepared  by 
removing  all  the  volcanic  substances  which  cover 
the  building  to  within  about  four  or  five  feet  of 
the  floor.  The  entrances  to  the  chambers  are  then 
carefully  closed  with  stones,  and  no  one  is  allowed 
to  go  in  until  the  final  excavation  takes  place. 

On  the  appointed  day,  Fiorelli,  with  his  usual 
courtesy,  accompanies  the  visitor  to  Pompeii. 
Twelve  or  fourteen  workmen,  under  a  supei-in- 
tendent,  who  narrowly  watches  their  proceedings 
to  prevent  petty  thefts  of  coins  and  other  small 
objects,  are  ready  for  the  day's  work.  They  usually 


include  two  experienced  excavators,  who  have-to 
remove,  with  great  care  and  caution,  using  spade 
or  pick,  the  deposit  of  loose  pumice-stonea  or  har- 
dened mud,  in  which  the  antiquities  are  searched, 
for.  The  remainder  of  the  party  consists'  of 
women,  girls,  and  fc^ys,  who  are  employed  in  re- 
moving the  rubbish.  The  mode  of  proceeding  is 
as  rudeand  primitiveas  that  followed  by  31.  Layard 
in  the  excavatiqns  at  Nineveh.  When  the  earth 
is  loosened  by  the  diggers,  it  is  shovelled  into 
baskets,  which  are  carried  away  by  the  swarthy, 
black-eyed  boys  and  girls,  either  on  their  heads 
or  under  their  arms.  Singing  and  laughing,  with 
their  naked  feet  and  tattered  garments,  they  toil 
up  the  steep  bank  and  empty  their  loads  into  carta 
ready  to  receive  them.  Formerly,  the  rubbish 
was  thrown  into  parts  of  the  ruins  already  un- 
covered, or  even  upon  the  ground  not  yet  ex- 
amined. Amongst  the  many  improvements  intro- 
duced by  Fiorelli  is  a  tramway,  by  which  the 
excavated  soil  is  removed  to  a  distance  from  the 


ruins. 


On  reaching  the  "  scavo,"  the  first  thing  to  be 
ascertained  is  whether  the  former  owners  or  the 
ancient  robber  excavators  have  dug  there  before 
us.  This  is  easily  learned.  If  the  pumice-stones 
are  unmixed  with  bricks,  pottery,  or  other  remains, 
and  if  they  lie  in  well-defined  alternate  strata  with 
the  lava-mud,  then  the  soil  is  declared  to  be 
"  virgin,"  and  we  ma^  hiipe  for  i/1\:.resung  dis- 
coveries ;  but  if  the  strata  are  not  well  marked, 
but  are  broken  into  each  other,  and  the  small 
pumice-stones  are  mingled  with  fragments  of  bricks 
and  pottery,  then  we  may  be  sure  that  others  have 
been  there  before  us  at  some  remote  period,  and 
we  must  make  up  our  minds  to  disappointment. 
No  object  of  value,  at  any  rate,  is  likely  to  have 
escaped  the  earlier  explorers.  Sometimes  the  parti- 
tion wall  has  been  broken  through,  and  a  hole  shows 
where  the  owners  of  the  house,  or,  more  probably, 
some  treasure-seekers,  have  forced  their  way  into 
the  chamber.  The  director  having  given  the 
order  to  commence,  the  diggers  work  vigorously. 
The  girls  and  boys  hurry  away  with  their  baskets. 
Tne  superintendent,  whose  keen,  well-practised 
eye  detects  the  smallest  object,  now  and  then 
picks  up  a  coin  or  a  fragment  of  metal.  Suddenly 
the  excavators  stop  and  call  the  attention  of  the 
director  to  a  discovery.  The  colour  of  the  "lapillo" 
tells  us  if  -  an  objeot  in  bronze  or  iron  is  about  to 
be  uncovered.  If  of  copper  or  bronze,  the  blue 
oxidation,  peculiar  to  Pompeii,  tints  the  soil;  if 
of  iron,  the  secret  is  betrayed  by  the  reddish-brown 
hue  which  marks  the  presence  of  that  metal.  The 
basket-carriers  are  now  put  on  one  side.  An  ex- 
perienced workman,  with  a  kind  of  trowel,  re- 
moves the  "  lapillo,"  which  lies  so  lightly  that  it 
can  be  almost  brushed  away  with  the  hand.  He 
is  so  dexterous,  and  so  well  accustomed  to  his 
work,  that  he  quickly  uncovers  the  object  of  which 
he  is  in  search  without  injuring  it.  It  may  be  a 
bronze  vase  of  beautiful  form,  or  an  iron  utensil 
of  extreme  rarity,  or  a  glass  urn  of  exquisite  work- 
manship. If  the  thing  discovered  is  of  bronze,  or 
lead,  or  glass,  it  is  generally  in  the  most  perfect 
condition;  if  of  iron,  it  is  frequently  so  much  de- 
composed as  to  fall  to  pieces  on  exposure  to  tha 
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air.  The  object  is  carefully  removed  by  the  super- 
intendent, placed  on  a  tray,  and  a  note  at  once 
made  of  the  place  and  position  in  which  it  was 
found,  and  of  any  peculiar  circumstances  attend- 
ing its  discovery.  It  is  then  sent  to  a  receiving 
room,  where  a  clerk  enters  all  these  particulars, 
and  a  more  detailed  description  in  a  register. 
Later  it  is  transferred  to  the  Royal  Museum  at 
Naples,  or  added  to  the  small  collection  now  being 
formed  at  Pompeii. 

The  diggers  and  basket-carriers  return  to  their 
work  until  the  discovery  of  another  object  is  an- 
nounced At  length  tlie  chamber  is  entirely 
cleared.  It  forms  part  of  the  house  of  a  wealthy 
citizen.  We  are  in  the  "tabliuum,"  a  small  re- 
cess opening  upon  the  great  hall  of  atrium.  The 
walls  are  elaborately  painted  after  the  usual  Pom- 
peian  fashion.  If  they  are  found  to  be  falling, 
they  are  at  once  strengthened  by  iron  brackets, 
or,  if  necessary,  sustained  by  wooden  props  or  by 
masonry.  If  the  paintings  are  of  more  than  or- 
dinary merit,  they  are  carefully  removed,  by  de- 
taching the  plaster  from  the  wall.  A  varnish  is 
laid  over  those  which  remain  to  preserve  them 
from  the  effects  of  exposure.  The  ancients  them- 
selves were  careful  to  keep  them  from  damp,  and 
many  of  the  most  richly  painted  walls  have,  for 
this  purpose,  a  sheet  of  lead  between  the  "  into- 
naco"  and  the  wall  itself.  The  pavement  is  either 
of  mosaic,  sometimes  rich  with  flowers,  fruit, 
masks,  or  figures  in  bright  colours;  or  of  simple 
patterns  in  white  and  black  tessorte.  On  remov- 
ing from  it  the  last  layer  of  rubbi.sh,  we  come 
upon  a  perfect  skeleton  ;  it  is  that  of  a  woman, 
probably  the  mistress  of  the  house.  She  had  at- 
tempted to  fly  on  that  fatal  night,  and  had  thought 
to  save  her  jewel  case — the  "  raundus  muliebris" 
— "the  woman's  all" — enclosed  in  its  wooden 
casket  or  pyxis.  We  find  the  hinges,  the  lock, 
and  the  ornamental  fittings,  which,  being  of  bronze 
and  ivory,  haW  been  pi-eserved,  whilst  the  wood- 
work has  perished.  Scattered  around  her  are  its 
contents, — her  golden  ear-rings,  bracelets,  and  a 
necklace  hung  with  curious  amulets,  such  as  ob 
jects  in  coral,  a  closed  hand,  with  the  two  fingers 
extended  to  ward  off  the  evil  eye,  a  bee  in  onyx 
of  exquisite  workmanship,  as  an  augury  of  good, 
and  little  bells  whose  sound  drives  away  contagion, 
her  jewelled  rings,  a  fragment  of  her  ivory  comb, 
her  bronze  looking-glass,  the  ivory  pins  that 
gathered  up  her  tresses,  and  a  few  small  glass  and 
alabaster  vases  and  bottles  which  held  her  oint- 
ments and  perfumes.  If  tlie  lava-mud  has  pene- 
trated into  the  chamber,  the  mould  of  the  casket 
itself  may  be  preserved,  so  that  a  perfect  east  may 
be  taken  of  it,  and  even  the  impression  of  the 
linen  garments  which  formed  part  of  her  wardrobe 
may  be  plainly  seen.  Near  her  lies  a  terra-cotta 
lamp,  with  its  elegant  dolphin-shaped  cover.  It 
had  fallen  from  her  hand  when  she  sank  exhaust- 
ed, after  in  vain  groping  her.  way  through  the 
thick  darkness. 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "  Th«  Kriund.' 

The  ladj  VisconDtcss  Conway. 
This  worthj'  woman  appears  to  have  boon  held 
in  high  esteem  by  such  Friends  as  Robert  Rurclay, 
William  Pennand  Isaac  Penington,  several  of  tlio 
yaluablc  letters  of  the  latter  having  been  addressed 
to  her.  A  supplementary  note  appended  to  the 
collection  of  Isaac  Penington's  letters  published 
by  John  Barclay,  gives  some  account  of  her,  from 
which  it  appears  tliat  she  was  sister  to  "  Sir  John 
Finch,"  who  was  at  one  time  ambassador  from 
England  to  t!ic  Ottoman  Empire.  She  is  said  to 
have  been  a  person  of  remarkable  intellectual 
powers,  her  understanding  singularly  quick  and 


apprehensive,  her  judgment  sound  and  solid,  and 
her  sagacity  and  prudence  in  affairs  of  moment, 
were  such  as  surprised  all  those  who  had  occasion 
to  consult  with  her.  She  was  for  some  time  the 
pupil  of  the  learned  Dr.  Henry  More,  of  Cam- 
bridge, and  the  biographer  of  the  latter  mentions 
that  from  first  to  last  there  subsisted  between  them 
a  great  degree  of  friendship  and  esteem.  Her 
superior  natural  endowments  were  highly  culti- 
vated, and  her  studies  extended  into  the  more 
difficult  and  abstruse  departments  of  human  re- 
search :  "  having  the  greatest  facility  for  physical, 
metaphysical  and  mathematical  speculations."  In 
the  company  of  others,  however,  she  never,  even 
upon  the  fairest  occasion,  made  the  slightest  dis- 
play of  her  supreme  ability  or  acquirements,  nor 
did-it  appear  that  she  indulged  in  atiy  of  these 
studies  out  of  vanity  of  mind,  but  to  satisfy  her 
great  natural  thirst  for  knowledge.  From  very 
early  life  she  was  afHicted  with  extreme  and  con- 
tinued pains  in  her  head,  which  at  length  ex- 
tended over  her  whole  frame,  and  at  times,  accom- 
panied with  such  severe  paroxysms  as  were  almost 
insupportable.  In  hope  of  relief  she  submitted 
to  many  painful  remedies,  but  failing  to  receive 
any  from  the  medical  skill  which  her  own  country 
afforded,  she  visited  France  foi*  the  same  purpose, 
but  without  receiving  any  benefit  or  alleviation. 

There  was  nothing  in  the  character  of  this  re- 
mai'kable  person  which  so  called  forth  the  admira- 
tion of  the  serious,  among  those  who  had  known 
her  from  youth,  as  this, — that  she  had  such  a 
timely  sense  and  high  relish  of  that,  which  is  in- 
finitely beyond  all  other  attainments, — even  the 
saving  knowledge  of  "  Christ  (that  is,  of  his  power, 
life,  and  spirit,)  in  us  the  hope  of  glory."  It  was 
by  virtue  of  this,  as  Henry  More  justly  remarks, 
— in  comparison  of  which,  she  esteemed  all  things 
else  but  as  L)ss,  that  she  was  endued  with  such 
marvellous  patience,  composure  and  fortitude,  to 
bear  the  constant,  tedious,  as  well  as  more  agoniz- 
ing conflicts  of  the  flesh.  And  it  seems  to  him  to 
be  not  without  providential  wisdom,  that  all  means 
of  mitigation  proved  so  ineffectual ;  in  order  that 
this  glorious  power  of  Grod,  in  its  operation  on  an 
obedient  soul,  might  the  more  fully  appear.  Thus 
it  was  that  in  a  close  pursuit  after  Truth  and 
heavenly  knowledge,  the  christian  graces  so  emi- 
nently shone  forth  in  her,  as  even  to  obscure  the 
lustre  of  other  accomplishments,  at  least  with  those 
who  could  behold  and  appreciate  them. 

Something  of  the  pious  resignation  of  her  spirit 
is  discovered  in  the  following  expressions  which 
occur  in  a  letter :  "  From  the  redoubling  of  my 
afflictions,  the  continuedness  of  my  great  pains, 
increase  of  weakness,  with  new  additional  dis- 
tempers, I  might  fancy  my  release  not  far  off,  from 
those  weighty  sufferings  I  have  groaned  under  so 
many  years.  But  life  and  death  are  in  the  hands 
of  the  Almighty;  and  what  He  designs  for  me,  I 
desire  I  may  be  able  to  give  myself  up  to  willingly 
without  murmuring;  who  only  knows  what  mea- 
sure of  suffering  is  most  necessary  for  me."  Her 
inirid  was  not  so  fastened  down  to  her  own  personal 
concerns  or  situation,  as  to  render  her  conversa- 
tion ungrateful  to  others;  but  meekness,  disin- 
terestedness, uniform  kindness  to  all  around,  con- 
descension and  forbearance  towards  the  failings  of 
others,  together  with  a  provident  solicitude  in  bo- 
half  of  her  relations  and  friends,  continued  to  be 
the  frame  of  her  mind  up  to  the  very  close;  and 
though  her  sufferings  increased,  the  clearness  of 
her  intellect  was  not  in  any  wise  impaired,  nor  the 
tranquillity  of  her  soul  molested;  for  at  last  she 
went  off  as  one  asleep,  peacefully  resigning  her 
spirit  to  God  who  gave  it,  and  had  redeemed  it  to 
himself  through  much  tribulation. 

It  docs  nut  appear  at  what  period  she  began  to 


attach  herself  to  the  Society  of  Friends,  nor  at 
what  time  she  expressed  the  following  sentiments 
connected  with  that  subject,  in  a  letter  to  Henry 
More:  "  Your  conversation  with  them  (the  Friends) 
at  London,  might  be,  as  you  express  it,  charitably 
intended,  like  that  of  a  physician  frequenting  his 
patients,  for  the  increase  or  confirmation  of  their 
health ;  but  I  must  profess  that  my  converse  with 
them  is  to  receive  health  and  refreshment  from 
them."  And,  towards  the  close  of  the  same  letter 
she  further  adds :  "  I  pray  God,  give  us  all  a  clear 
discerning  between  melancholy  enthusiasm,  and 
true  inspiration ;  that  we  may  not  be  imposed 
upon,  to  believe  a  lie.  The  great  difference  of 
opinion  in  this  point,  amongst  the  learned  and 
experienced,  occasions  much  perplexity  in  minds 
less  exercised,  and  thus  not  so  well  fitted  for  judg' 
ing."  Henry  More  was  much  concerned  an 
deeply  affected  with  this  change  in  the  views  of 
the  Countess  on  religious  subjects;  and  laboured 
all  that  a  faithful  friend  could  do,  to  set  her,  aa 
he  thought,  right  with  regard  to  her  judgment  in 
these  matters.  He  however  desisted  when  h 
found  she  was  decided  in  her  choice.  It  is  stated 
that  she  enjoyed  the  society  of  some  of  the  best 
and  most  eminent  among  the  early  members  of 
our  religious  Society.  In  one  of  her  letters  she 
refers  to  the  sufferings  of  Friends  on  account  o( 
their  religious  principles,  and  says,  that  she  was  lil 
much  refreshed  by  the  accounts  of  their  trials  an 
consolations ;  and  that  they  were  fitted,  from  tht 
various  and  heavy  exercises  they  had  themselvei 
experienced,  and  the  divine  support  under  them 
to  administer  comfort  to  others  in  great  distress 
How  far  her  peace  of  mind  was  concerned,  wit! 
regard  to  the  humiliating  path  she  must  ofte 
have  had  to  tread,  while  espousing  a  cause  so  mis 
represented  and  despised  as  that  of  the  Society  o 
Friends  then  was — -how  far  she  was  satisfied  in  th 
course  she  adopted,  may  be  fairly  estimated  frou 
the  sincerity  and  piety  of  her  character  througl 
life,  and  from  the  consolation  and  support  she  was 
favoured  with  in  death. 
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Selected  for  "The  Friend." 

Notes  from  Scientific  Joarnals,  &e. 

Pust  Skower.~On  the  20th  and  21st  of  Feb 
ruary,  a  singular  fall  of  dust  is  reported  to  hav 
taken  place  in  Rome,  preceded  by  a  violent  sout 
wind;  the  wind  being  followed  by  a  great  raic 
ancl  the  rain  being  accompanied  with  dust.  1 
appeared  to  consist  of  fragments  of  shells  mixe 
with  silicious  shells ;  it  effervesced  with  acids,  but 
great  part  remained  insoluble.  The  dust  is  suj 
posed  to  have  come  from  the  desert  of  Sahan 
being  carried  across  the  sea  by  the  wind.  Th 
distance  to  which  it  was  carried  need  not  creat 
astonishment  if  it  be  remembered  that  Rome 
not  situated  much  further  from  the  desert  tha 
are  the  Cape  de  Verd  islands,  and  dust  has  boe 
carried  out  to  these  in  such  quantity  as  to  rendt 
the  air  dark. —  Chcin.  News. 

Apparent  size  of  the  Moon. — The  moon  as  see 
by  the  naked  eye  is  about  one-tenth  of  an  inch  i 
diameter,  although  persons  generally  estimate 
at  ten  inches.    That  this  is  true  is  easily  prove  lii 
either  by  taking  a  photograph  of  the  moon  with 
lens  of  ten  inches  focal  length — the  usual  distan 
necessary  for  distinct  vision,  or  more  convincing 
by  holding  up  between  the  moon  and  the  eye 
little  disc  one-tenth  of  an  inch  across,  at  a  poi 
ten  inches  from  the  eye.    A  picture  of  the  mo( 
of  the  size  commonly  attributed  to  her  requires 
be  made  under  a  magnifying  power  of  100  time 
—lb!d. 

Fll()ht  of  tlie  Encjle  — An  eagle  was  observed 
descend  obliquely  through  a  space  of  40,000  Swi 
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'eet  in  six  minutes,  which  gives  a  velocity  of  about 
1200  feet  in  a  second.  When  it  is  considered 
,hat  this  is  a  rate  of  more  than  ninety-seven  miles 
)er  hour,  and,  in  fact  exceeds  the  greatest  speed 
if  an  express  train,  it  becomes  credible  that  sea- 
(irds  may  be  caught  by  placing  a  board  with  a 
ish  upon  it  in  the  water  behind  a  boat,  the  bird 
larting  with  such  force  as  to  strike  its  bill  right 
hrough  the  board. — Ibid. 

Why  bees  work  in  the  dark. — A  lifetime  might 
e  spent  in  investigating  the  mysteries  hidden  in 
beehive,  and  still  half  of  the  secrets  would  be 
ndiscovered.  The  formation  of  the  cell  has  long 
een  a  celebrated  problem  for  the  mathematician, 
hilst  the  changes  which  the  honey  undergoes 
ffer  at  least  an  equal  interest  to  the  chemist, 
very  one  knows  what  honey  fresh  from  the  comb 
like.  It  is  a  clear  yellow  syrup,  without  a  trace 
solid  sugar  in  it.  Upon  straining,  however,  it 
6l  -adually  assumes  a  crystalline  appearance — it 
indies,  as  the  saying  is, — and  ultimately  becomes 
solid  mass  of  sugar.  It  has  not  been  suspected 
fat  this  change  was  a  photographic  action.  This 
jwevor  is  the  case,  M.  Scheibler  has  enclosed 
jney  in  stoppered  fla'^ks,  some  of  which  he  has 
ipt  in  perfect  darkness,  whilst  others  have  been 
posed  to  the  light.  The  invariable  result  has 
en  that  the  sunned  portion  rapidly  crystallizes, 
hilst  that  kept  in  the  dark  has  remained  per- 
cily  liquid.  We  now  see  why  bees  are  so  careful 
obscure  the  glass  windows  which  are  sometimes 
I'tlaced  in  their  hives.  The  existence  of  their 
lung  depends  on  the  liquidity  of  the  saccharine 

El  presented  to  them,  and  if  light  were  allowed 
;ss  to  this,  the  syrup  would  gradually  acquire 
ore  or  less  solid  consistency;  it  would  seal  up 
e  cells,  and  in  all  probability  prove  fatal  to  the 
mates  of  the  hives. —  Quarterly  Jour,  of  Sci. 

Do  bees,  however,  work  in  the  dark  ?  What 
y  be  dark  to  us  may  probably  not  be  so  to  them, 
m  the  wonderful  instruments  of  vision  which 
furnished  to  them,  as  to  many  other  insects 
at  pass  a  considerable  part  of  their  time  in  places 
luded  from  much  light,  as  is  shown  in  the  fol- 
ing  observation  on  the  Eyes  of  Bees.  Man 
ver  knew  what  the  eyes  of  bees  really  were, 
itil  the  greatly  improved  microscopes  of  the 
esent  day,  in  effect,  gave  us  another  eye  to  gaze 
ion  those  of  bees.    They  have  simple  eyes,  three 
number,  and  disposed  on  a  triangle  between 
e  two  compound  eyes.    The  latter  are  wonder- 
l  objects  under  a  microscope.    The  compound 
e  of  a  bee,  particularly  of  a  drone,  is  one  of  the 
)st  exquisitely  constructed  instruments  of  na- 
re's  handiwork.  One  of  the  leaves  of  chaff  that 
rround  a  grain  of  wheat,  may  represent  its  ap- 
arance ;  but  the  piece  of  chaff  shows  only  a  uni- 
m  glazed  surface,  whilst  in  the  eye  of  a  bee, 
lich  is  much  darker  in  colour,  though  alike  ex- 
•nally  glazed,  the  brightness  arises  from  the 
esence  of  about  3500  small  but  perfectly  hexa- 
nal'lenses,  fitting  closely  together,  and  disposed 
regular  rows  over  the  whole  circumference, 
i  lis  structure,  then,  may  be  likened  to  a  bundle 
3500  telescopes,  so  grouped  that  the  large  ter- 
nal  lenses  present  an  extensive  convex  surface, 
lilst,  in  consequence  of  the  decreasing  diameter 
the  instruments,  their  narrow  ends  meet  and 
•m  a  smaller  concentric  curve.    Could  we  look 
rough  all  these  telescopes  at  one  glance,  and 
(tain  a  stereoscopic  effect,  we  might  be  able  to 
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lime  Every  one  of  these  3500  lenses  would  occupy 
long  in  a  complete  examination  of  it.  Each  of 
s  eyelets,  which,  when  aggregated,  constitute 
!  compound  eye  of  the  bee,  is  itself  a  perfect 


instrument  of  vision,  consisting  of  two  remarkably 
formed  lenses — an  outer  corneal  and  an  inner 
conical  lens.  On  a  close  and  careful  examination, 
the  corneal  lens  of  the  eyelet  is  perceived  to  be 
not  a  simple  but  a  compound  lens,  composed  of 
two  plano-convex  lenses  of  different  densities  or 
refracting  powers.  *  *  The  effect  of  this  arrange- 
ment is,  that  if  there  should  be  any  aberration  or 
divergence  of  the  rays  of  light  during  their  passage 
through  one  portion  of  the  lens,  it  is  rectified  on 
its  transit  through  the  other.  It  is  nothing  very 
new  to  find  lenses  of  different  densities  in  an  ani- 
mal's eye,  but  where  is  there  another  instance  in 
which  one  compound  lens  consists  of  two  adherent 
lenses  of  this  description  ? 

Yet  the  wonder  does  not  end  here.  Man  has 
been  unconsciously  groping  his  way  in  the  formaT 
tion  of  his  most  perfect  microscopic  lens  to  au 
imitation  of  the  bee's  eye.  His  aim  has  been  to 
correct  the  abberation  of  light,  which  caused  his 
lenses  to  colour  and  distort  the  objects  under  in- 
vestigation, and  he  attained  this  end  by  employing 
compound  lenses  of  varying  intensities.  When, 
after  long  study,  he  obtained  an  achromatic  lens, 
he  had  but  equalled  the  little  bee;  and  how  strik- 
ing the  thought,  that  by  the  use  of  his  own  achro- 
matic lens,  man  first  distinctly  perceived  that  of 
the  bee  !  The  little  insect  had  used  it  perhaps  for 
thousands  of  years  before  man  trod  the  earth.  By 
its  wonderful  lenses  and  numerous  facets,  it  gains 
light  in  the  dim  cups  of  flowers.  Into  those  floral 
hollows  it  carries,  as  it  were,  thousands  of  light- 
collectors  and  reflectors,  capable  of  forming  a 
single  picture  by  the  means  of  a  great  number  of 
smaller  images.  If  bees,  as  one  alleges,  always 
work  in  the  dark,  has  not  each  one  of  them  three 
or  four -thousand  illuminators? — The  Honey  Bee, 
its  Natural  History,  &c.,  by  I.  Samuelson  and 
Dr.  Hicks,  Amer.  Sci.  Discovery,  1864. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

The  Spirit  that  Deceives — the  Light  that  Makes 
maaifest. 

From  the  recorded  experience  and  counsel  of 
those  who  have  preceded  us  in  the  tribulated 
path  which  leads  to  everlasting  life,  we  may 
derive  instruction  and  encouragement,  inasmuch 
as  these  are  often  found  to  correspond  with 
what  we  ourselves  may  have  witnessed,  and  been 
taught  by  "the  reproofs  of  instruction,"  which 
are  declared  to  be  "  the  way  of  life."  In  record- 
ing his  experience  of  the  subtle  workings  of  the 
enemy,  and  of  the  power  which  is  greater  than 
his,  and  able  to  discover  and  deliver  from  all  his 
specious  wiles,  John  Barclay  bears  the  following 
testimony  to  the  deceit  of  the  one  and  the  truth 
and  efficacy  of  the  other. 

"  No  sooner,  (said  he,)  did  the  enemy  of  my 
soul's  peace  and  welfare  perceive  that  his  power 
of  darkness  was  broken  in  upon,  by  the  dawning 
of  the  day-spring  from  on  high,  and  that  he,  the 
god  of  ^is  world,  could  no  longer  keep  me  in 
blindness  and  bondage  to  himself,  than  he,  as  it 
were,  assumed  the  appearance  of  an  angel  of  light, 
and  thus  laid  a  more  subtle  snare  and  gilded  bait 
for  my  poor  weary  soul,  than  ever  I  had  known 
before  For  the  unwearied  adversary  observing, 
that  through  the  precious  powerful  visitation  of 
the  Almighty,  my  mind  was  quickened  and  awak- 
ened to  a  lively  sense  of  the  exceeding  sinfulness 
of  sin,  began  himself  to  set  me  at  work  to  recover 
from  it.  And  now  being  little  by  little  led  and 
enticed  to  try  in  my  own  will,  wisdom  and  way, 
to  get  to  heaven,  and  having  let  in  the  reasoner, 
the  serpent,  in  this,  his  refined  transformation, 
I  soon  forgot  that  it  is  not  to  be  attained  by  works 
of  righteousness,  which  we  can  do  or  have  done 
in  our  own  creaturely  ability,  strength  and  ac- 


tivity, but  by  an  unreserved  and  simple  submis- 
sion to  the  forming  hand  of  Him  who  made  all 
things  good  in  the  beginning,  and  who  can  alone 
restore  and  bring  back  man  into  the  holy,  hea- 
venly image  in  which  he  was  created.  So  that, 
instead  of  being  created  in  Christ  Jesus  unto 
good  works,  I,  having  the  understanding  dark- 
ened, and  being  alienated,  in  some  degree,  from 
the  life  of  God,  became  vain  in  my  imagination, 
and  my  foolish  heart  would  be  exercising  itself  in 
things  too  high  for  me,  in  my  present  growth ;  and 
busying  itself,  and  wearying  itself,  with  my  own 
conceivings,  speaking  evil,  or  at  least,  thinking 
lightly  of  things  which  as  yet  I  knew  not.  Thus, 
though  I  professed  myself  wise  in  the  knowledge 
of  religious  truths,  I  became  foolish." 

But  says  he,  "although  through  the  delusion 
and  deceit  of  the  enemy,  I  was  tempted  to  build 
a  very  Babel  of  doctrines,  heaping  up  scripture 
upon  scripture,  text  upon  text,  to  support  my 
fabric  of  confusion;"  and  finding,  as  he  declared, 
"  all  the  fine  show  of  doctrines,  and  of  duties,  and 
of  ordinances,  and  of  prayers  in  the  market  places, 
and  as  it  were  in  the  corners  of  the  streets,  and  in 
the  synagogues,  and  the  giving  of  one's  body  to 
be  burnt,  and  one's  goods  to  the  poor,  or  such  of 
these  great  performances  as  were  not  the  product 
of  his  holy  aid  and  influence  r'enewedly  extended 
in  the  time  of  need,  but  at  best  a  hindrance  to  the 
free  course  of  that  well-spring  and  water  of  life 
which  had  been  opened  as  in  high  places  withiu 
me ;  yet  in  the  midst  of  all  this  departure  from 
the  living  waters,  and  this  hewing  out  broken  cis- 
terns that  cannot  receive  or  retain  the  water  of 
life,  I  was  not  altogether  left  desolate;  but  the 
Lord  regarded  the  integrity  of  my  heart  towards 
him,  even  in  those  very  performances  and  high 
professions  which  displeased  Him. 

"Again  and  again  He  was  pleased  in  unutter- 
able mercy,  to  make  known  unto  me  the  way, 
which  he  would  have  his  eingle-hoarted,  simple, 
lowly  babes  to  walk  in  : — no  galley  with  oars, 
neither  gallant  ships  could  pass  that  way; — noth- 
ing that  was  high  or  lofty,  or  lifted  up,  hoicever 
secretly,  in  its  own  estimation, — nothing  of  self, 
or  of  that  wisdom  which  is  foolishness. with  God, 
and  which  be  will  utterly  confound  and  destroy, 
and  by  which  the  world  never  knew  neither  can 
know  him.  I  found  all  my  own  strivings  and  the 
strusslings  of  the  will  of  the  creature  could  not 
carry  me  one  step  forward  in  the  narrow  way; 
neither  was  I  able  by  taking  thought  to  add  one 
cubit  to  my  stature,  in  a  religious  sense ;  for  I  then 
saw  it  was  not  of  him  that  wiUeth,  neither  of  him 
that  runneth,  but  of  God  and  his  grace,  that  cast 
up  day  by  day  the  holy  highway  before  my  view. 
As  I  came  from  the  feet  of  Gamaliel,  to  sit  with 
Mary  at  the  feet  of  Jesus,  and  to  be  taught  by 
him  in  his  inward  and  spiritual  appearance,  I 
found  thatthis  Minister  of  ministers  did  more  for 
me  as  to  the  true  and  saving  knowledge  of  him- 
self, and  the  things  relating  to  Ms  kingdom,  than 
any  man  or  book  whatever. 

"  I  have  felt  it  to  be  a  very  awful  consideration 
that  the  enemy  of  our  soul's  welfare  hunts -for  the 
precious  life,  the  substance  and  root  of  religion  ; 
if  he  can  eat  that  out, — if  he  can  deprive  us  of 
that,  though  our  branches  of  profession  be  spread 
forth  as  Lebanon,  we  shall  be  cut  down,  and  cast 
into  the  fire,  as  a  tree  that  cumbereth  the  ground 
of  God's  vineyard.  He,  even  the  enemy,  cares 
not  how  busy  and  eager  we  are  in  what  we  may 
be  pleased  to  think  is  religion,  and  to  call  so;  and 
though  we  may  hold  the  doctrines  of  the  very 
apostles  and  primitive  christians,  yet  he  knous 
very  well  that  a  man's  creed  being  scriptural  and 
correct,  is  no  certain  criterion  or  proof  whereby  to 
judge  what  spirit  it  is  that  rules  him.    For  we 
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read  that  the  very  devils  believe  and  tremble 
and  while  they  were  rebuked  and  suffered  not  to 
speak,  even  though  they  testified  of  Christ  that 
he  was  "  the  Son  of  Grod  j"  the  blessing  was  pro- 
nounced upon  Peter  for  the  same  acknowledg- 
ment ;  it  being  made  through  faith  in  the  revela- 
tion of  God,  whereby  through  love,  his  heart  had 
been  made  clean,  and  therefore  qualified  to  call 
Jesus  Lord  by  the  Holy  Ghost  which  dwelt  in 
him,  without  which  it  is  testified  no  man  can  do 
this — without  the  spirit  of  adoption,  whereby 
alone  we  are  enabled  to  cry  Abba,  Father,  and 
made  to  witness  the  power  of  the  first  resurrec- 
tion. 

For  "  The  Friend." 
The  following  lines  we  copy  from  the  Christian  Advo- 
cate, they  appear  without  a  name,  but  possess  much  of 
merit, — we  think  none  can  be  insensible  to  their  beauty 
or  significance.  R. 

FINISH  THY  WORK,' 
■  Finish  thy  work,  the  time  is  short. 
The  sun  is  in  the  west ; 
The  night  is  coming  down — till  then 
Think  not  of  rest. 

Yes,  finish  all  thy  work,  then  rest; 

'Till  then,  rest  never  ; 
The  rest  prepared  for  thee  by  God 
Is  rest  forever. 

Finish  thy  work,  then  wipe  thy  brow ; 

Uugird  thee  from  thy  toil  ; 
Take  breath,  and  from  each  weary  limb 
Shake  off  the  soil. 

Finish  thy  work,  then  sit  thee  down 

On  some  celestial  hill,  ■ 
And  of  its  strength-reviving  air 
Take  thou  thy  fill. 

Finish  thy  work,  then  go  in  peace, 
^  Life's  battle  fought  and  won, 

Hear  from  the  throne  the  Master's  voice, 
"  Well  done  I  well  donel" 

Finish Jhy  work,  then  take  thy  harp, 

Give  praise  to  God  above, 
Sing  a  new  song  of  mighty  joy 
And  endless  love. 

Give  thanks  to  Him,  who  held  thee  up 

In  all  thy  path  below, 
Who  made  thee  faithful  unto  death, 
And  crowns  thee  now  I 


IN  A  SICK  CHAMBER. 

BY  JAMBS  MONTGOMERY. 

Thousands,  O  Lord  of  Hosts,  this  day, 

Around  thine  altar  meet;  ' 
And  tens  of  thousands  throng  to  pay 

Their  homage  at  thy  feet. 

They  see  thy  power  and  glory  there, 

As  I  have  seen  thee  too  ; 
They  read,  they  hear,  they  join  in  prayer, 

As  I  was  wont  to  do. 

They  sing  their  deeds,  as  I  have  sung, 

In  sweet  and  solemn  lays; 
Were  I  among  them,  my  glad  tongue 

Might  learn  new  themes  of  praise. 

For  thou  art  in  their  midst,  to  teach 
When  on  thy  name  they  call. 

And  thou  hast  blessings,  Lord,  for  each — 
Ilast  blessings,  Lord,  tor  all. 

I,  of  such  fellowship  bereft, 

111  spirit  turn  to  thee; 
Oh,  hast  thou  not  a  blessing  left, 

A  blessing,  Lord,  for  rac  ? 

The  dew  lies  tliick  upon  the  ground, 
Shall  niy  poor  fleece  be  dry  ? 

The  manna  rains  from  heaven  around, 
Shall  I  of  hunger  die? 

Behold  thy  prisoner ;  loose  ipy  bands. 

If  'tis  thy  gracious  will ; 
If  not — contented  in  tliy  hands, 

Behold  thy  prisoner  still. 


I  may  not  to  thy  courts  repair, 

Yet  here  thou  surely  art ; 
Lord,  consecrate  an  house  of  prayer, 

In  my  surrendered  heart. 

To  faith  reveal  the  things  unseen, 

To  hope  the  joys  untold  ; 
Let  love,  without  a  vail  between, 

Thy  glory  now  behold. 

Oh,  make  thy  face  on  me  to  shine, 

"That  doubt  and  fear  may  cease  ; 
Lift  up  thy  countenance  benign, 

On  me — and  give  me  peace. 

Selected. 

"He  that  Believetli  hath  the  Witness  in  Him- 
self." 

"  The  essential  difference  between  us  and  the 
apostles — in  other  words,  between  historical  and 
experimental  belief — appears  to  consist  in  this, 
that,  in  connection  with  the  visible  facts  of  our 
Lord's  history,  they  recognize,  far  more  fully  and 
practically  than  we  do,  a  great  invisible  fact.  I 
mean  the  presence  and  the  power  of  the  spiritual 
agency,  the  dispenser  of  the  treasury  of  heaven,  to 
whom  the  human  soul  must  be  indebted  for  all 
that  it  can  know  or  receive  of  God,  and  through 
whose  inward  working  a  Saviour's  outward  work 
is  made  effectual,  by  being  applied,  appropriated, 
and  brought  home  to  the  individual  heart  and 
conscience. 

"The  gospel  received  in  the  mere  letter,  can 
profit  us  no  more  than  the  law,  but  will  remain, 
like  it,  an  external  rule,  instructing  us  in  many 
things,  but  imparting  nothing ;  its  facts,  received 
as  more  facts,  and  held  as  such  within  the  mind, 
in  suspension,  lie  there  dormant  and  undeveloped. 
They  quicken  no  pulsation,  and  exercise  no  per- 
meating influence.  Though  they  carry  a  principle 
of  life  within  them,  it  is  one  which  cannot  germi- 
nate of  its  own  accord,  or  exert  its  energy  save 
with  the  aid  of  that  Divine  Auxiliary,  so  often 
likened  in  scripture  to  those  elemental  influences, 
— the  dew,  the  rain,  the  fire,  the  wind  blowing 
where  it  listeth — without  whose  co-operation  no 
natural  process  can  be  accomplished.  "  It  is  the 
Spirit  that  giveth  life."  Upon  this  point  scripture 
speaks  plainly;  and  even  natural  reason,  if  duly 
exercised,  will  enable  us  to  understand  how  it  is 
that  St.  Paul  declares  that  no  man,  except  through 
the  Spirit  of  God,  can  either  receive  or  know  any- 
thing of  those  "  things  of  God"  which  it  is  the 
peculiar  office  of  that  Spirit  to  impart.  For  know- 
ledge, whether  its  object  be  tangible  or  spiritual, 
earthly  or  Divine,  can  only  reach  the  seat  of  con- 
sciousness within  us,  through  a  medium  answer- 
ing to  the  conditions  of  its  peculiar  nature.  A 
natural  object  must  be  apprehended  by  the  aid  of 
the  natural  senses,  an  idea  must  be  recognized 
through  the  exertion  of  the  intellect,  a  spiritual 
truth  attained  to  through  the  exercise  of  a  spiritual 
faculty.  In  no  other  way  can  any  of  these  obtain 
that  true  recognition  whicii  makes  them  really  our 
own.  We  shall  all  be  ready  to  confess  4hat  no 
exertion  of  the  intellect  can  realize,  no  description, 
however  accurate,  convey,  the  true  idea  of  a  color, 
an  odor,  a  sound,  a  flavor.  To  know  what  these 
things  are,  we  must  have  seen,  smelt,  heard,  and 
tasted  them  ;  and  as  with  natural  so  with  spiritual 
things.  Here,  also,  we  must  '  taste  and  see  ;' 
taste  before  we  see,  taste  in  order  to  see.  Our 
very  perception  must  partake  of  the  nature  of  ex- 
perience, as  all  that  we  can  gain  otherwise  is  but 
vague  and  conjectural — a  notion  about  the  thing, 
not  the  knowledge  of  it. 

"  Tlie  Apostles  speak  as  men  who  have  learnt  the 
full  force  of  this  distinction  ;  and  we  never  find 
them  confounding  things  natural  and  spiritual 
with  each  other,  or  expecting  to  arrive  at  the  un- 
derstanding of  the  latter  by  means  of  any  natural 


faculty  or  intellectual  process.  They  know  that 
through  the  hearing  ear  and  the  seeing  eye,  man 
is  placed  in  communication  with  the  outward  world 
of  sense ;  they  are  aware,  that  through  the  concep- 
tions of  his  heart  and  mind  he  can  hold  commu- 
nion with  the  inner  world  of  thought  and  of  feel- 
ing,— those  '  things  of  a  man'  which  as  St.  Paul 
testifies,  each  man  can  realize  through  an  exertion 
of  his  own  self-consciousness ;  but  when  it  is  '  the 
things  of  God'  that  are  in  question,  they  rely  no 
longer  upon  the  natural  faculties  and  powers, 
knowing  that  these  are  only  to  be  searched  out  by 
'  the  Spirit  that  is  in  man,  and  through  the  in- 
spiration of  the  Almighty  that  giveth  understand- 
ing.' 

"  It  is  through  this  unction  from  the  Holy  One 
that  they  know  all  things ;  and  it  is  somewhat  re- 
markable that  we  never  find,  the  Apostles  ground- 
ing their  confid'ence  upon  a  privilege  to  which  w( 
are  often  disposed  to  attribute  it, — I  mean  th( 
fact  of  their  having  known  our  Saviour  in  hii 
human  person.    To  those  who  are  conscious  o:  If 
possessing  their  Lord,  it  is  little  merely  to  hav<  i 
seen  Him  ;  and  with  them  the  external  view  is  S(i  tli 
merged  in  the  sense  of  inward  realization,  that  St  i 
Paul,  in  describing  the  intimacy  and  fulness  o|  ai 
the  life  in  which  all  things  are  made  new,  ex  i 
claims,  '  Yea,  though  we  have  known  Christ  afte:  ii 
the  flesh,  yet  now  henceforth  know"  we  Him  ni  " 
more.'     To  understand  the  meaning  of  thesi  iii 
memorable  works,  we  must  drink  so  deeply  inti  Id 
the  spirit  in  which  they  are  uttered,  as  to  be  abL  4 
to  meet  their  speaker  in  his  explicit  statement  it 
that  no  man  can  say  (in  a  saving  and  efi'ectua  k 
sense)  <  that  Jesus  is  the  Lord' but  by  the  Hoi;  bdI 
Ghost;'   and  this,  because  any  acknowledgmen  a 
of  Him,  that  rests  on  merely  outward  evidence  1|« 
must  necessarily  fall  far  short  of  that  good  con  lei 
fession,  for  the  utterance  of  which  Peter's  Maste  (fe 
pronounced  him  blessed.    That,  on  the  Master'  a 
own  testimony,  was  the  expression  of  a  deep  in  ai 
ward  conviction  wrought  by  God  himself  upon  th  nil 
soul ;  and  it  was  not  because  Christ  had  bee  si 
manifested  to  Peter  in  the  flesh,  but  because  H  lia 
had  been  revealed  to  him  in  the  Spirit,  that  h  h 
was  able  to  answer  our  Lord's  question,  '  Whot  le 
sayest  thou  that  I  am  ?'  in  the  words  which  dre'  if; 
forth  this  comment,  '  Blessed  art  thou,  Simo  tl 
Bar-jona,  for  flesh  and  blood  hath  not  revealed  i  lie 
unto  thee,  but  my  Father  which  is  in  Heaveu  u 
Now  it  is  evident,  upon  the  warrant  of  these  words  ii 
that  the  Apostles,  to  whom  we  ascribe  so  man  ii 
superior  advantages,  were  exactly  in  our  own  pos  to 
tiou  in  this  one  respect,  that  they  could  kno'  li 
nothing  except  they  received  it  from  heaven,-  lo 
could  learn  nothing  truly,  even  of  Him  whos  »i 
words  they  listened  to,  and  whose  steps  they  fo  or 
lowed  in,  except  they  were  taught  it  of  Got  i] 
Without  a  spiritual  enlightenment,  even  whe  u 
they  looked  upon  their  Lord,  their  eyes  wei  V 
holden  that  they  should  not  know  Him ;  withoi  W 
a  spiritual  approximation,  even  when  they  sat  wit 
Him  in  the  house,  and  walked  with  Him  in  tt  i\ 
way,  they  were  not  really  nigh  Him.  Their  nee  ir 
was  as  great  as  ours  of  that  inner  illuminatiol  ie 
that  internal  contact,  without  which  it  would  hai  il 
availed  them  little  tliat  they  had  seen  with  the  fc 
eyes,  and  handled  with  their  hands,  of  the  Woi  it 
of  Life  ;  for  all  this  might  have  been,  and  yet  hai  it 
left  them  without  that  knowledge  of  a  Savioi  bl 
which  is  life  and  peace, — have  left  them,  to  in 
among  the  number  of  those  to  whom,  after  havii  )f 
lived  in  their  presence,  and  taught  in  their  street  u 
He  will  nevertheless  one  day  profess, — '  I  uev  ll 
knew  you.'  Ik 

"For  it  was^not  every  one  who  saw  our  Lord  upc 
earth  that  saw,  with  righteous  Simeon,  His  salv 
tion.    While  many  thronged  and  pressed  up*  « 
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lim  in  the  crowd,  few  really  touched  Him  ;  and 
he  scriptures  make  it  evident,  that  among  the 
lultitudes  who  witnessed  His  mighty  and  merci- 
ul  deeds,  were  many  persons  "  who  seeing  did 
ot  understand,"  and  remained  in  a  state  of  un- 
lelief  not  to  be  overcome  by  any  outward  testi- 
iony,  even  that  of  a  miracle.    Yet  because  they 
iw  his  works,  and  in  many  cases  were  themselves 
he  subjects  of  them,  they  must  have  believed  in 
hem,  as  matters  of  fact,  and  must  also,  on  the 
vidence  of  such  facts,  have  believed  in  Him  as  a 
|)J  }eing  endowed  with  wonderful  and  superhuman 
in-  owers.    How  then  was  it  that  they  did  not,  at 
mi  he  same  time,  believe  to  the  saving  of  their  souls  ? 

'he  answer  to  this  will  go  far  to  explain  to  us 
Out  ow  it  is  that  so  many  among  ils  believe,  and  in  a 
trft  ertain  sense  understand  our  bibles,  yet,  for  want 
ni  f  a  spiritual  insight  and  appropriation,  fail,  while 
nine  accept  the  fact,  to  receive  along  with  it  the 
till  ife-imparting  principle  it  encloses.  What  the 
liis  ¥ord  spoken,  whether  by  word  or  sign,  was  to 
istlbem,  the  Word  written  is  to  us,  and  neither  can 
bi  irofit,  so  long  as  it  is  received  in  the  word  only, 
iss  'hey  had  the  fact,  and  we  have  its  record;  and 
tSl  ither,  to  be  made  effectual  to  the  heart  and  con- 
sso  cience  of  any  one  of  us,  requires  to  be  brought 
,65  ome  to  that  heart  and  conscience  by  the  Spirit 
ato  f  demonstration  and  of  power, 
u  D  "  We  love  our  bibles,  and  we  think  that  we  be- 
te ieve  them  :  let  us  ask  ourselves  this  question, 
iol  !an  persons  believe  the  bible  who  do  not  believe 
aU  rhat  the  bible  tells  them  ?  For  while  we  rest  on 
sell  lie  bible,  to  the  exclusion  of  any  other  testimony, 
ctii  ae  bible  itself  declares  most  solemnly  in  favor  of 
Hoi;  Dother  Witness, 'to  whom  it  appeals  as  an  evi- 
mei  ence  of  its  own  truth  ;  and  if  we  believe  what  the 
m  Lpostles,  speaking  through  the  scriptures,  tell  us, 
toi  'e  must  also  accept  the  authority  to  which  they 
a*  5fer  us,  and  to  which  they  were  referred  by  their 
ittr'  lOrd  :  "  When  the  Comforter  is  come,  whom  I  will 
|ii  3nd  unto  you  from  the  Father,  even  the  Spirit  of 
Btk  -uth,  which  proceedeth  from  the  Father,  .He  shall 
1)88  'stify  of  me,  for  He  shall  receive  of  mine,  and 
eH  jall  show  it  unto  you."  Now  if  they  who  had 
atli  een  with  their  Master  from  the  beginning,  who 
flifli  ere  themselves  appointed  to  be  His  historic  wit- 
drei  esses,  had  yet  need  of  a  spiritual  Witness,  upon 
liiMi  hose  evidence  and  through  whose  spiritual  moni- 
leii  oDs  they  were  to  .receive  their  Lord  more  fully, 
m  ad  learn  of  Him  more  truly  than  they  had  yet 
lordi  one,  how  can  we  afford  to  dispense  with  its  testi- 
iMB  lony  ?  If  the  facts  were  not  enough  for  them, 
posi  ow  shall  the  record  of  the  facts  be  enough  for 
Idoi  s?  'It  is  the  Spirit  that  beareth  witness;'  and 
en,- )  long -as  belief  is  based,  as  it  might  have  been 
jlios  ith  the  Apostles,  in  the  evidence  of  the  senses, 
J  fill  r  rests,  as  in  the  case  of  so  many  among  ourselves, 
Gflii  pon  the  written  testimony  of  others,  we  are  but 
win  jceiving  the  Witness  of  man,  the  Witness  of  God 
wei  eing  greater :  '  And  he  that  believeth  hath  the 
ithoi  ^''itness  in  himself.'  " 

twil  The  preceding  observations  of  a  late  writer  of 
utl  aother  religious  society,  present  a  subject  well 
■  nef  orthy  of  serious  consideration.  Let  us  ask  our- 
alioi  jlves  "  what  is  the  ground  of  our  Faith,"  and  is 
llai  i  our  earnest,  daily  engagement  to  seek  and  wait 
tk  )r  the  teachings  and  illumination  of  Him  who 
ffa  jacheth  as  man  never  taught,  and  to  yield  unre- 
tliai  Jrved  submission  to  all  the  manifestations  of  His 
jvioi|lessed  will.  If  this  is  indeed  the  primary  object 
1^  td  1  our  view,  and  is  sought  with  a  fervent  travail 
ijfl!  f  soul  such  as  its  importance  demands,  then  we 
tteit  my  rest  assured  we  shall  be  made  partakers  of 
nevi  lie  riches  of  His  love,  and  attain  the  peace  and 
ope  and  all  the  blessings  of  His  pure  kingdom. 


hf   

jj],   No  earthly  good  can  fill 

„jil  amortal  principle  within. 


up  the  desires  of  the 


For  "The  Friend." 

Review  of  the  Weather  for  Sixth  month,  1864. 

During  the  past  month  there  were  twenty  clear 
days,  eleven  of  which,  namely  from  the  15th  to 
the  25th  inclusive,  were  succeeding  ones.  Rain 
fell  during  some  part  of  seven  days,  on  one  of 
which  (the  5th)  it  rained  nearly  all  day,  and  three 
days  were  cloudy  without  storms.  The  25th  and 
26th  were  the  warmest  days  of  the  month,  the 
thermometer  indicating  a  temperature  of  95°  in 
the  shade  at  3  o'clock  p.  M.,  but  about  4  o'clock 
p.  M.,  on  the  26th,  a  thunder  storm  came  up  ac- 
companied by  a  very  strong  west  wind  which 
lowered  the  temperature  about  19°  in  a  very  short 
time;  a  great  many  trees  were  blown  down  by  the 
wind  in  this  county  and  the  adjoining  one  of 
Chester.  The  highest  temperature  at  noon  during 
the  month,  was  92°  on  the  26th,  the  lowest  was 
56°  on  the  mornings  of  the  12th  and  13th ;  the 
mean  temperature  was  69 1°.  The  amount  of  rain 
during  the  month  was  2.92  inches.  J. 

Middletown,  Delaware  Co.,  Pa., 

Seventh  month  1st,  1864. 
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Table  showing  the  comparative  temperature  and  amount  of 
rain  in  the  Sixth  months,  1863  and  1864. 
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State  of  Affairs  in  Eome. 

One  of  the  most  conspicuous  and  unpleasant 
results  of  Roman  misrule  to  a  traveller  is  in  the 
insecurity  of  the  streets  of  the  imperial  city. 
These  are  as  unsafe  now,  both  by  day  and  night, 
as  were  those  of  ancient  Rome  in  the  days  of  Ju- 
venal, when  to  go  out  to  supper  without  having 
made  one's  will  was  accounted  remiss  and  impru- 
dent. Robberies  are  not  uncommon  even  in  the 
most  frequented  parts  of  the  city,  and  that  in 
broad  daylight.  It  is  not  long  ago  that  a  gentle- 
man was  passing  along  the  Corso  in  the  middle  of 
the  afternoon,  when  it  is  always  crowded ;  his 
gold  watch  and  chain  were  snatched  from  'his 
pocket  by  two  fellows  who  ran  violently  against 
him.  Being  an  athletic  man,  and,  moreover  on 
his  guard,  he  seized  one  with  each  hand  by  the 
collar  and  held  them  fast.  The  one  with  the 
watch  soon  writhed  out  of  his  coat,  (or  rather  the 
bundle  of  holes  sewn  together  which  served  him 


for  that  garment,)  and  ran  off.  The  gentleman 
retained  his  hold  of  the  other  and  called  loudly  on 
the  police  for  aid.  But  no  policeman  came,  nor 
would  any  one  of  the  hundreds  who  were  passing 
offer  him  any  help.  Finally,  a  person  stepped 
forward  and  said  he  would  show  him  the  way  to 
the  police  office.  The  man  guided  him  into  a  side 
street,  and  taking  up  a  large  stone  threatened  to 
beat  his  brains  out  if  he  did  not  let  his  friend  go, 
which  he  was  obliged  to  do.  The  watch' was  val- 
uable in  itself,  and  still  more  precious  as  an  heir- 
loom. Applications  were  made  to  the  police, 
large  rewards  were  offered,  and  everything  possi- 
ble done  for  three  months  in  order  to  recover  it, 
but  it  was  all  in  vain.  So  much  for  the  security 
of  property  and  the  efficiency  of  the  Roman  police 
in  the  daytime. 

At  night  the  condition  of  the  city  is  still  worse 
on  account  of  the  darkness.  There  are  both  oil- 
lamps  and  gas-lamps  in  the  streets.  The  former  are 
very  scanty,  very  clumsily  arranged,  and  very  dim. 
The  latter,  though  far  better  arranged  and  much 
lighter,  are  also  very  few  in  number,  except  on 
the  Corso  and  a  small  part  of  the  principal  ave- 
nues. The  municipal  government  has  a  contract 
with  the  English  Gas  Company,  by  the  terms  of 
which  the  corporation  agree  to  furnish  a  certain 
number  of  street  lights  for  every  hundred  jets  u.sed 
in  stores,  hotels,  and  other  buildings.  But  gas 
is  burned  for  the  most  part  but  little  in  dwelling- 
houses,  and  only  on  the  first  floors  of  hotels.  This 
is  not  only  on  account  of  the  general  opposition 
of  the  authorities  to  any  improvement,  but  because 
hotel-keepers  and  others  do  not  wish  to  give  up 
their  exorbitant  charges  for  candles.  Of  course 
the  private  lights  being  rare  the  public  ones  are 
still  rarer.  Many  streets,  even  in  the  most  pop- 
ulous quarters  and  near  the  principal  hotels,  are 
not  illuminated  at  all.  They  are,  therefore,  ex- 
tremely unsafe  after  nightfall.  Robberies  and 
assassinations  are  very  oo'nmon,  stud  those  long 
two-edged  Italian  knives  are  used  on  the  slightest 
provocation.  To  a  Roman  thief  human  life  is  of 
no  more  account  than  that  of  a  dog. 

It  is  necessary  for  a  stranger  who  goes  out  after 
dark  to  walk  in  the  middle  of  the  street  and  watch 
carefully  every  dark  corner  and  passage-way. 
Many  of  these  outrages  are  committed  in  the  en- 
tries of  dwelling-houses.  In  Rome,  as  in  most 
other  cities  on  the  continent,  people  live  in  strata, 
and  each  family  occupies  but  one  story.  These 
are  connected  by  a  common  entry-way.  In  most 
houses  this  is  perfectly  dark  at  evening,  and  a 
robber  who  conceals  himself  there,  or  who  can 
manage  to  follow  a  person  who  enters,  has  a  great 
advantage.  Instances  frequently  occur  of  men 
being  stripped  of  all  their  valuables,  and  even 
their  clothes  on  their  person,  within  a  few  feet 
of  their  own  doors.  This  is  ordinarily  done  by 
two  men,  one  of  whom  holds  the  point  of  a  stilletto 
at  the  victim's  throat,  while  his  confederate  plun- 
ders him.  Thus  he  is  perfectly  helpless,  unless 
he  be  a  man  of  extraordinary  coolness  and  cour- 
age. 

The  Roman  police  are  much  afraid  of  these 
thieves,  and  never  patrol  the  streets  alone.  When 
asked  why  they  did  not  scatter  themselves  over 
the  city  instead  of  walking  in  groups  only  through 
the  principal  streets,  they  replied  indignantly, 
•'Would  you  wish  to  have  us  murdered  before 
morning"?"  They  are  generally  seen  in  parties  of 
three  or  four,  headed  by  a  tall  carabineer,  in  a 
large  two-cornered  hat.  The  Romans  express 
their  opinion  of  them,  in  their  sarca.stic  way,  by 
calling  these  groups  "  hen  and  chickens  !"  The 
French  would  gladly  undertake  the  management 
of  the  police  department,  and  render  the  Roman 
streets  as  safe  as  those  of  Paris.    But,  hitherto, 
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the  Pope  has  steadily  refused  tp  let  this  engine  of 
tyranny  go  out  of  his  hands.    Many  French  sol 
diers  have  served  as  policemen  during  the  past 
winter,  but  they  are  for  the  time  under  the  con 
trol  of  the  state  authorities. 

Property  is  stolen  with  great  adroitness,  and 
when  once  gone  one  could  spend  his  time  as  pro 
fitably  in  looking  for  the  bones  of  the  great  Sesos- 
tris  as  in  trying  to  find  it.  The  police  are  not 
only  inefiicient  but  corrupt  and  thievish.  A  case 
like  this  not  unfrequently  happens: — "  Signore 
Commissionario,  I  have  lost  a  half  dozen  silver 
spoons;  they  were  stolen  from  my  house  yester- 
day. Can  I  get  them  back  ?"  "  What  is  your 
name  and  address?"  They  are  given.  There- 
cords  are  consulted,  and  the  biograpliy  of  Signore 

 from  his  birth  found  to  be  faultless.  He 

does  not  belong  to  the  liberal  party ;  his  private 
letters,  when  opened  at  the  post-office,  have  not 
compromised  him ;  he  has  attended  confession 
regularly ;  he  has  not  a  portrait  of  Victor  Eman- 
uel in  his  house,  (though  he  probably  has  one  in 
his  heart.)  "  We'll  consider  the  matter.  What 
kind  of  spoons  were  they  ?"  A  description  is 
given.  "  You  must  bring  the  rest  of  the  set  in 
order  to  identify  the  others."  He  does  so,  and 
that  is  the  last  the  applicant  ever  sees  of  the 
whole  dozen.  This  is  a  true  case,  and  only  one 
of  a  thousand  similar  ones. 

Any  reform  in  this  matter  or  any  other  appears 
to  be  hopeless  under  the  present  government. 
The  Pope  will  never  yield  voluntarily  to  the  de- 
mands of  humanity,  though  he  should  live  to  see 
Lord  Macaulay's  New  Zealander  add  to  his  sketch- 
book the  ruins  of  St.  Peter's  and  the  Vatican. 
His  head  is  weak,  and  his  heart  is  wilful  and  ca- 
pricious. Hitherto  he  has  been  entirely  under  the 
influence  of  Cardinal  Autonelli,  the  cunning  and 
bigoted  priest  of  Sonnino.  He  has  become  gradu- 
ally callous  to  the  yoke,  and  cannot  escape  the 
grip  of  that  able  and  unscrupulous  minister.  Even 
though  now  the  latter  seems  for  the  moment  out 
of  power,  it  is  only  apparently  so.  He  is  really 
the  power  behind  the  throne.  No  reform  will  ever 
come  from  his  hands.  He  cares  not  for  public 
opinion  nor  the  cause  of  humanity.  He  says  the 
Pope  is  the  "  Vicar  of  Christ,  the  Vicegerent  of 
God  on  earth,  the  Marshal  of  the  most  holy 
Trinity,"  and  a  great  many  other  things,  and 
denies  that  he  is  accountable  at  the  bar  of  public 
opinion,  or  anywhere  else  on  earth.  He  fears  no 
one.  "  If  Austria  is  so  well  pleased  with  reforms, 
let  her  begin  at  home,"  said  he  to  the  embassador 
of  that  power,  when  even  he  urged  that  it  was  well 
to  show  a  certain  degree  of  deference  for  public 
opinion.  He  clings  tenaciously  to  the  rock  upon 
which  he  has  planted  himself.  To  maintain  him- 
self there  he  hesitates  at  no  sacrifice.  "  He  dares 
do  all  that  may  become  a  man,"  and  a  great  deal 
more.  Notliing  can  be  wor.sc  for  the  papacy  than 
liis  influence.  It  is  said  that  when  Pius  VI [.  was 
arrested  by  the  gendarmes  of  the  first  Napoleon, 
and  carried  to  France,  this  party  were  stopped  on 
the  road  by  an  officer  whose  party  they  were  pass- 
ing. The  latter,  after  satisfying  himself  of  the 
identity  of  the  pontiff,  wrote  in  his  book  "  liecu 
nn  pnpe  daim  un  (res  fichu  ctat — "  Received,  a 
Pope  in  a  most  deplorable  condition."  It  is  safe 
to  say  that  there  will,  ere  long,  be  another  ]>ope 
"  (htim  un  tns  firhu  efat,"  if  he  does  not  rid  liim- 
seif  of  Antonelii  and  the  principles  he  has  incul- 
cated, and  yield  to  the  demands  of  the  age. — 
Boston  Recorder. 


The  more  the  christian  sees  of  the  world,  even 
of  its  gayest  and  most  splendid  .scenes,  the  more 
is  he  couviuced  of  its  unsatisfying  and  delusive 
nature. 
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SEVENTH  MONTH  9,  1864. 


DUBLIN  YEARLY  MEETING. 

We  extract  from  the  British  Friend  and  the 
London  Friend,  such  portions  of  the  account  given 
in  them  Ifespectively  of  the  above  named  meeting, 
as  are  of  general  interest.  The  latter  journal,  gives 
much  more  full  information  than  the  former,  and 
from  it  our  readers  will  be  able  to  qjjtain  more 
correct  knowledge  of  the' views  entertained,  and 
the  tone  of  feeling,  among  those  assembled,  than  if 
we  confined  our  selection  from  the  former. 

"  On  Fourth-day,  the  27th  of  4th  month,  ac- 
cording to  previous  arrangement,  this  meeting 
commenced  its  sittings,  instead  of  as  formerly  on 
the  Second-day  of  the  week — the  object  of  the 
change,  as  generally  understood,  being  to  require 
Friends  from  a  distance  to  be  only  one  First-day 
in  place  of  two  from  home,  as  frequently  happened 
under  the  former  regulation." 

"  The  meeting  was  formally  opened  by  minute 
made  by  the  clerk,  Thomas  White  Jacob.  The 
names  of  the  representatives  from  the  three  pro- 
vinces were  called  over,  about  sixty-five  in  num- 
ber, a  few  only  being  absent  from  various  causes, 
mostly  from  indisposition  of  theniselves  or  their 
families. 

"  The  clerk  then  read  the  minute  of  London 
Yearly  Meeting  with  reference  to  the  committee 
appointed  by  it  in  1862,  to  visit  the  Quarterly  and 
Monthly  Meetings  in  Great  Britain.  That  com- 
mittee having  deputed  some  of  their  number  to 
visit  Ireland,  six  of  these  appeared  in  attendance." 

****** 

"  Then  was  read  the  report  of  the  Meeting  of 
Ministers  and  Elders,  in  which  it  was  thankfully 
acknowledged  that  we  are  still  favoured  in  this 
land  with  a  true  gospel  ministry,  and  that  there 
are  several  who,  though  not  recorded  as  ministers, 
occasionally  appear  in  that  character — these  are 
said  to  be  objects  of  solicitude,  to  some  of  whom 
a  word  of  counsel  has  been  extended,  and  some  of 
them  are  regarded  with  hopeful  feelings. 

"  The  Queries  were  then  entered  upon  (eight 
in  number.)  After  the  first  had  been  read,  and 
also  the  Answers  to  each  Quarterly  Meeting,  Wil- 
liam Tliistlethwaite  made  some  remarks  on  the 
duty  of  assembling  at  meetings,  or  rather  on  the 
falling  off  in  this  respect,  both  in  England  and 
Ireland."  ***** 

"On  the  second  Query  there  was  but  little  re- 
mark. The  tliird  was  followed  by  several  commu- 
nications from  different  individuals,  both  members 
of  this  Yearly  Meeting,  as  well  as  from  some  of 
the  Englisli  Friends.  One  dwelt  on  the  force  of 
example,  as,  for  instance,  when  children  see  their 
parents  and  elders  loving  the  Bible,  and  making 
it  their  companion,  even  in  private,  the  influence 
of  such  example  would  naturally  prevail.  Some 
backwardness  to  speak  being  observable  on  the 
part  of  our  members,  one  of  the  English  Friends 
alluded  to  a  former  occasion,  when  it  was,  he  said, 
his  privilege  to  be  among  us,  and  when  he  wit- 
nessed a  lively  manifestation  of  feeling  for  the 
welfare  of  the  church,  and  he  hoped  that  the  pre- 
sence of  strangers  might  not  interfere  with  such 
at  the  present  time,  'out  of  the  fulness  of  the 
iioart  the  mouth  speaketh.' " 

****** 

"  On  the  4th  Query,  the  Answers  were  in  some 
cases,  '  man}'  were  careful,'  dtc,  or  '  in  some  mea- 
sure,' (!te.;  but  '  that  others  are  deficient,'  &c. 
Among  tlie  remarks  following  this  Query,  it  was 
said,  that  if  there  were  less  reading  of  frivolous 


publications,  and  more  of  that  in  which  are  set 
forth  the  lives  of  the  prophets  and  servants  oi 
God,  it  would  be  to  our  advantage,  &c.;  and  thai 
in  several  of  our  meetings  the  name  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  is  rarely  mentioned,  except  a  minis 
ter  from  a  distance  may  happen  to  come  on  a  visit 
and  that,  there  will  be  no  increase  of  spiritual  lift 
amongst  us  until  a  change  takes  place  in  this  re 
spect,  (that  is,)  until  a  ministry  be  encouraged'(oi 
course,  by  the  right  means,  the  speaker  is  sup 

posed  to  have  meant.") 

*  *  * 

*  *  * 
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"  Then  a  Friend  spoke  of  the  reading 
of  the  Bible,  and  why  it  should  not  be  more  prO' 
minently  done ;  advocating  that  it  ought  to  be 
done  in  meetings,  to  show  publicly  that  we  are 
sincere  in  our  professions  of  setting  a  value  on 
these  sacred  writings,  for  what  would  the  world 
be  without  them — of  the  only  two  great  classes  ol 
mankind,  viz.  the  converted  and  the  unconverted 
and  how  these  pages  reveal  to  these  two  classes 
such  opposite  and  contrary  prospects ;  to  the  one 
what  comfort  they  afford,  but  how  fearful  the  rev& 
lations  to  the  other.  Why  not  have  a  portion  oi 
these  read  in  meeting,  especially  in  those  cases 
where  complaints  are  made  of  silent  meetings 
that  there  must  be  a  cause  for  this  low  state  ol 
things  amongst  us,  and  that  the  error  should  be 
sought  out  and  remedied.  And  is  it  not.possibl 
that  it  lies  in  this  direction  ? 

"Then  a  Friend  (a  minister)  spoke,  quoting 
the  text,  'Stand  in  awe  and  sin  not;  commun 
with  thine  own  heart  and  be  still.'  There  may  be 
sparks  of  our  own  kindling.  There  are  in  some 
of  our  smaller  meetings  those  Who  are  as  hidden 
stones  in  the  Lord's  church  and  family,  and  let  us 
remember  that  no  man  taketh  on  himself  these 
sacred  offices  but  those  that  are  called  of  God,  as 
was  Aaron ;  and  it  is  not  for  want  of  having  heard 
the  call  that  many  have  become  dwarfish."  *  * 
"  Several  others  followed  on  the  same  subject 
"  To  the  6th  Query  there  was  an  exception  men 
tioned  from  Ulster,  viz.  a  Friend,  as  a  magistrate, 
attesting  recruits,  with  which  exception  amembei 
found  fault,  on  the  ground  that  what  was  a  mattei 
of  private  care  need  not  be  returned  to  the  Yearlj 
Meeting,  there  being  no  great  hopes  of  doing  gooo 
in  cases  after  they  have  been  made  public. 

"  Some  remarks  were  made  on  the  position  of 
Friend  as.  magistrate,  and  as  to  how  he  would  fine 
himself  when  obliged  to  put  in  force  the  laws  o; 
the  realm,  in  the  case  of  a  criminal,  &c.  Oui 
members  should  count  the  cost  before  engaging  it 
the  office.  Another  English  Friend  thought  tha; 
the  circulation  of  judicious  tracts  on  the  subjec 
of  war  was  very  desirable,  looking  at  the  wars  nov 
prevailing  both  in  Europe  and  America. 

"  Adjourned  to  four  o'clock  P.  M.  At  the  open 
ing  of  this  sitting,  Samuel  Bewley  reported,  oi  ^ 
behalf  of  the  Representatives,  that  Thomas  Whit 
Jacob  had  consented  again  to  act  as  Clerk,  au( 
James  N.  Richardson,  and  Jonathan  Goodbody  a 
assistants.    They  were  appointed  accordingly 

"  The  Clerk  then  read  a  paragraph  respectinj 
Epistles  received  during  the  year.  They  wer 
then  read  as  follows : — London,  New  York,  Nev 
England,  Ohio,  Western,  Iowa,  Indiana  affd  Bal 
timore.  Most  of  them  contained  allusions  to  thi 
efforts  of  Friends  on  behalf  of  the  refugees  frou 
slavery.  That  from  lialtimore  spoke  of  the  grea 
sufferings  of  their  members,  and  added  that  the; 
had  been  much  encouraged  in  holding  fast  thei 
peace  principles  by  remembering  what  we  sufferei 
in  Ireland  at  the  time  of  the  rebellion. 

"  On  Friends  meeting  together  next  morning 
(Fifth-day,)  it  was  agreed,  after  some  discussion 
to  adjourn  to  the  large  room,  where  both  men  au-  \ 
women  could  be  present  at  the  considerutiou  o 
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be  present  religious  condition  of  the  Society  in 
lis  country,  it  being  admitted  that  women  Friends 
esired  and  had  a  right  to  some  part  in  this;  and 

deputation  of  two  men  Friends  went  in  to  lay 
le  subject  before  them,  and  arrange. 

"At  the  joint  sitting,  which  commenced  at  11 

M.,  the  Clerk  stated  that  it  had  been  arranged 
1  the  Men's  Meeting  to  commence  the  proceed- 
Qgs  by  reading  the  unanswered  Queries,  leaving 

pause  after  each. 

"  The  first  Query  having  been  read, 
"  Robert  Charleton  desired  to  feel  the  responsi- 
ility  of  being  the  first  to  make  a  few  remarks  ou 
le  Query  which  had  just  been  read,  but  he  had 
lought  that  the  evidence  of  a  growth  in  the 
uth  or  otherwise  was  to  be  found  in  the  answers 
the  other  Queries  ;  especially  the  first,  as  re- 
irds  the  attendance  of  our  meetings  for  worship, 
has  been  cause  for  lamentation  both  here  and 
England  that  so  many  absent  themselves  from 
ir  afternoon  or  evening  meetings.    Some  of  our 
(unger  members  attend  our  meetings  in  the 
orning  and  go  elsewhere  in  the  evening ;  this, 
thought,  was  a  practice  which  was  not  likely 
increase  our  attachment  to  the  Society  of  which 
3  are  members,  and  in  whose  welfare  he  desired 
at  we  might  feel  a  deep  interest.    But  the  re- 
edy, he  believed,  was  not  in  frequency  of  advice 
such  persons,  but  rather  that  those  who  do  at- 
nd  regularly  should  endeavour,  by  the  power  of 
ivine  grace,  that  these  meetings  should  be  made 
mes  of  refreshing  and  comfort.    If  there  was 
ore  devotedness  in  our  hearts,  there  would  be 
ore  of  life  and  of  religious  solemnity  in  our 
eetings,"  &c.     *       *       *  *  _  * 

"  Richard  Fry  said  that,  when  we  have  arrived 
the  state  just  alluded  to — when  many  in  our 
eetings  have  been  led  to  speak  of  what  the  Lord 
IS  done  for  their  own  souls,  may  we  be  very  tender 
th  them.  They  often  speak  in  great  weakness, 
d  he  often  thought  t^iat  we  must  regard  them 
we  should  regard  children  learning  to  walk  at 
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•st ;  we  should  be  tender  and  forbearing,  and 
)t  expect  them  to  be  strong  men  all  at  once.  If 
B  are  to  have  trije  gospel  ministry,  we  must  deal 
us  with  them.    He  thought  that  the  habit  ol' 
iticising  such  gentle  offerings  out  of  meeting 
IS  a  very  deadening  effect  upon  the  mind.  One 
irson  may  feel  that  what  has  been  said  does  not 
)ply  to  him,  and  he  may  make  some  depreciat- 
g  remark  to  another,  which  may  undo  all  tlie 
On  ^od  that  that  person  may  have  received ;  for  what 
igii  »plies  and  comes  close  home  to  one  may  not  do 
to  another.    Let  us  therefore  avoid  a  judging 
Hfi  lirit  with  regard  to  the  ministry,"  &c. 

"  William  Roberts  thought  that  the  cause  of 
any  of  our  shortcomings  was  the  want  of  fully 
lieving  that  there  is  no  other  iiame  than  Christ's 
ven  under  heaven  among  "men  by  which  we  can 
saved.    Let  us  not  be  seeking  to  establish  our 
i|vn  righteousness ;  but,  believing  in  the  atone- 
ent  of  our  Saviour,  let  us  seek  after  the  righte- 
ertioiisness  of  Christ.    Let  us  feel  that  truly  there  is 
we« )  hope  for  us,  either  here  or  hereafter,  but  by  a 
fing  faith  in  the  Son  of  God — that  our  sins  are 
otted  out  by  his  precious  blood.    If  we  thus  be- 
ll 3ved  in  Him,  and  felt  his  Spirit  to  reign  in  our 
stroi  ;arts,  his  name  should  be  heard  in  our  houses, 
!j;rei|id  our  children  should  hear  us  speak  of  his 
Grey  "-(•'^•"H'f'^^'i' 

"  After  these  remarks,  the  Clerk  said  that  the 
fcrt  -eat  importance  of  the  subject  of  the  First  Query 
ould  be  an  excuse  for  the  lengthened  time  which 
id  been  given  to  its  consideration,  but  that  they 
ight  now  proceed  to  the  Second  Query.  After 
iCBaj|iis  had  been  read, 

"  William  Thistlethwaite  said  the  Query  had 
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come  home  to  his  heart,  with  an  individuality 
which  it  often  had  when  he  heard  it  read.  We 
must  be  planted  in  the  Lord  before  we  can  bear 
fruit ;  and,  in  proportion  to  the  degree  in  which 
we  are  rooted,  so  will  be  our  fruit-bearing.  He 
remembered  that  the  apostle  wrote  to  the  early 
converts,  '  I  delivered  unto  you  that  which  I  also 
received,  how  that  Christ  died  for  our  sins,'  &c. ; 
but  he  did  not  stop  there.  After  telling  them  of 
what  Christ  had  done  for  them,  he  went  on  to  tell 
them  of  the  promised  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
how  He  should  rule  in  their  hearts.  Those  who 
have  been  enabled  to  lay  hold  upon  the  Saviour, 
and  to  behold  the  face  of  a  reconciled  Father,  know 
that  there  is  a  further  and  deeper  experience. 
Let  us  then  hold  the  truth  in  all  the  harmony  of 
its  proportions,  and  not  a  part  only  without  the 
rest;  then  should  we  grow  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  Lord,  and,  being  firmly  planted  in  Him,  be- 
come fruit-bearing  branches  in  Christ  Jesus." 

"  The  Clerk  then  read  the  Third  Query. 
"  T.  Pim  Goodbody  wished  to  state  briefly  his 
own  feelings  on  hearing  the  message  of  Christ. 
He  had  long  listened  to  the  preaching  of  obedi- 
ence ;  but  he  believed  that  we  must  first  know 
Christ  before  we  can  obey  Him,  and  that  obedi- 
ence must  keep  pace  with  knowledge  ;  but  this 
was  an  experience  which  the  world  could  not 
know.  He  had  read,  '  My  knowledge  shall  distil 
like  the  dew.'  He  could  not  but  think  that  if 
the  gospel  of  our  Lord  was  simply  and  faithfully 
preached  in  our  meetings,  many  would  come  to 
hear  it.  He  would  encourage  those  who  knew 
the  gospel  to  tell  it  unto  others — to  tell  it  simply 
and  faithfully — to  tell  others  that  when  they  come 
to  know  Christ  as  their  Saviour,  they  will  do  His 
commandments  willingly,  and  that  they  will  find 
tliem  to  be  no  burden. 

"  Robert  Charleton  thought  that  he  might  ex- 
press a  word  of  sympathy  with  the  last  speaker, 
feeling  as  he  did  the  need  of  putting  faith  and 
works  in  their  right  place.  We  must  all  admit 
that  the  Scriptures  tell  us  that  there  is  a  cross  to 
be  borne  and  yoke  to  be  carried.  After  the  gra- 
cious invitation  of  the  Saviour,  '  Come  unto  me,' 
we  find  the  words,  '  Take  my  yoke  upon  you.' 
But  this  is  not  offered  as  a  condition  of  pardon. 
Oh  no  !  we  are  invited  to  come  to  Him  and  re- 
ceive forgiveness  ;  and  when  We  are  forgiven,  we 
shall  feel  that  his  yoke  is  no  burden.  We  shall 
feel  something  of  the  holy  alacrity  of  the  Psalmist, 
'  I  will  run  in  the  way  of  Thy  commandments, 
when  Thou  shalt  enlarge  my  heart.' 

"  After  the  Fourth  Query  was  read,  T.  W. 
Fisher  said,  '  Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto 
me  and  forbid  them  not,  for  of  such  is  the  King- 
dom of  Heaven,'  were  the  words  of  the  Saviour, 
to  those  who  sought  to  prevent  the  Hebrew  mo- 
thers from  bringing  their  children  to  Him  ;  and 
the  query  had  arisen  in  his  mind.  Are  those  who 
are  parents,  in  any  wise  the  means  of  keeping 
their  children  away  from  Him  ?  Have  we  our- 
selves come  unto  Him  in  faith,  knowing  that  we 
have  received  the  earne.st  of  his  Spirit  ?  If  so, 
we  shall  be  enabled  to  fill  the  minds  of  our  chil- 
dren with  the  love  of  the  Father,  their  Redeemer, 
and  their  Sanctifier,"  &c.  *  *  *  * 
"  'Fifth-day  afternoon. — In  the  men's  meeting 
the  consideration  of  the  state  of  the  Society  was 
resumed. 

"T.  Pim,  jun.,  thought  that  the  meeting  might 
do  well  to  consider  an  exception  in  an  answer  from 
one  of  the  Quarterly  Meetings,  namely,  "a  few  of 
our  members  have  very  much  withdrawn  from  the 
attendance  of  any  of  our  meetings.' 

"Jas.  Green  spoke  of  the  duty  of  Monthly 
Meetings  and  individuals  towards  such,  and  that 


they  should  be  treated  with  great  love  and  tender- 
ness. Having  designated  this  class,  or  rather 
those  who  had  joined  other  religious  bodies,  as 
'  wanderers,'  W.  H.  Pim  remarked  that  he 
thought  such  a  term  should  not  be  applied  "to 
those  persons  who  had  joined  other  religious 
bodies  from  conscientious  motives,  whose  souls 
had  been  previously  unawakened,  but  who  in  the 
places  of  worship  they  attended,  had  come  to 
know  for  themselves  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation. 
He  himself  believed  that  they  did  not  understand 
the  fulness,  freedom,  and  simplicity  of  the  Gos- 
pel as  it  is  held  amongst  us ;  but  they  were  ba- 
turally  attracted  to  those  from  whom  they  had 
heard  this  message  of  life  and  salvation.  Much 
of  what  was  regretted  arose  from  the  want  of 
more  ministry  amongst  us.  Oh,  that  all  might 
give  themselves  to  do  the  Lord's  work,  and  fol- 
low His  will ;  that  those  to  whom  talents  have 
been  entrusted  (and  he  saw  many  around  him  to 
whom  large  talents  had  been  given)  might  be 
made  more  willing  to  devote  them  to  the  Lord's 
service  !  Let  us  remember  that  all  who  are  not 
engaged  in  the  Lord's  service,  let  them  be  en- 
gaged in  what  they  may,  are  but  standing  idle  in 
the  market-place,"  &c.  *  *  *  *  * 
W.  Roberts  had  often  felt  very  strongly  what 
had  just  been  stated.  He  believed  it  "was  the 
truth,  and  that  we  were  too  much  inclined  to  hide 
it  from  ourselves.  If,  when  we  assemble  for 
worship,  we  endeavoured  to  feel  more  our  need  of 
help,  and  sought  more  earnestly  for  the  spirit  of 
prayer,  we  should  not  have  so  many  lifeless  meet- 
ings. We  have  been  too  satisfied,  saying  we  want 
no  man  to  teach  us ;  if  there  is  life,  there  will  be 
ministry. 

"  J.  Eustace,  jun.,  thought  that  we  should  dis- 
criminate between  two  classes  of  exceptions,  that 
we  should  not  disown  those  who  had  left  us  for 
other  bodies,  if  we  believed  that  they  had  found 
Christ  out  of  our  Society;  yet  he  believed  that  the 
fact  of  their  continuing  as  members  might  be 
cause  of  weakness,  and  that  they  should  be  re- 
quested to  resign  their  membership,  which  (he 
thought)  they  would  do  if  properly  asked.  With 
regard  to  the  ministry,  he  believed  that  it  must 
be  tested  by  the  Scriptures;  that  they  are  the 
standard,  and  he  longed  that  we  might  give  them 
a  more  prominent  place  amongst  us.  He  desired 
also,  that  the  value  and  importance  of  prayer 
might  be  increasingly  recognised  amongst  us. 
Our  Great  Exemplar  was  often  seen  praying,  and 
he  feared  that  pride  was  a  great  restraining  cause 
in  preventing  us  from  being  alike  engaged.  Un- 
less we  are  humble  and  become  as  little  children, 
we  cannot  enter  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 

"  W.  Mathews  spoke  of  the  consideration  in 
which  the  meeting  was  engaged  as  the  most  im- 
portant subject  that  could  claim  the  attention  of 
a  (Christian  church.  He  had  listened  with  inter- 
est to  many  of  the  practical  remarks  that  had 
been  made.  A  Christian  church,  while  it  con- 
sists of  those  who,  in  the  words  of  the  apostle, 
follow  the  same  rule  and  mind  the  same  thing, 
yet  includes  those  who  have  by  the  Spirit  not 
only  diversities  of  gifts,  but  differences  of  under- 
standing and  spiritual  strength ;  but  all  these  dif- 
ferences are  provided  for  and  regulated  in  the 
wisdom  of  Him  who  is  the  Head  over  all  things 
to  his  church.  The  object,  then,  of  such  a  church 
is  to  bring  its  members  to  Christ.  It  cannot  stand 
still,  it  must  either  go  backward  or  forward.  We 
find  that  there  are  those  things  amongst  us  over 
which  we  grieve ;  one  more  especially  which  in- 
duces the  inquiry,  "  Can  these  things  be  so,  and 
how  have  they  been  produced?"  The  prophet 
said  that  the  time  would  come  when  the  man 
1 '  who  had  the  word  of  the   Lord  should  be 
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more  precious  than  the  gold  of  Ophir.'  This  is 
very  much  the  lamentation  which  we  have  had  to 
take  up.  While  we  must  not  place  all  our  depen- 
dence upon  it,  yet  we  know  that  it  does  please 
God  by  the  foolishness  of  preaching  to  save  them 
that  believe.  Some  years  ago,  our  concern  on  be- 
half of  our  members  took  another  form  ;  but  now 
he  was  glad  that  it  was  turned  into  this  channel, 
for  it  brought  home  to  us  our  individual  duties 
and  responsibilities.  W.  M.  continued  at  much 
length  respecting  the  character  of  the  ministry, 
and  what  it  sought  to  do  in  the  church. 

"  T.  P.  Groodbody  said  he  was  one  of  that  class 
alluded  to,  who  had  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
Christ  outside  our  borders ;  and  he  knew  many 
others  in  the  same  way.  He  feared  that  these 
persons  did  not  always  receive  the  sympathy  of 
elders  and  overseers  as  much  as  they  should  do. 
We  should  seek  the .  encouragement  of  all  who 
love  the  Lord  in  sincerity.  When  our  hearts  are 
filled  with  his  love,  we  are  enabled  to  speak  of  his 
great  power  and  mercy,  in  the  salvation  of  our 
souls.  There  were,  he  believed,  many  young  men 
(not  Friends)  who  were  in  the  habit  of  speaking 
in  public  on  these  subjects,  that  were  dissatisfied 
with  their  own  religious  bodies ;  and,  if  we  were 
in  a  right  way,  many  of  them  would  be  glad  to 
join  us.  He  felt  that  it  was  a  high  privilege  to 
do  anything  in  the  Lord's  service ;  and  he  desired 
that  many  might  be  enabled  to  express  some- 
thing of  what  the  Lord  had  done  for  their  souls. 

"J.  Allen  said,  that  one  subject  had  not  been 
touched  upon,  that  of  Scripture  Meetings.  It  was 
felt  by  very  many  that  there  had  been  a  lack 
amongst  us  of  a  prayerful  study  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. He  believed  that  meetings  of  the  charac- 
ter he  alluded  to,  had  been  often  found  very  use- 
ful, and  that,  when  rightly  held,  they  were  most 
helpful  to  the  spiritual  life.  Our  Lord  said, 
'  The  words  I  speak  unto  you,  they  are  spirit  and 
they  are  life.'  He  believed  too,  that,  if  we  at- 
tended more  to  such  duties  in  our  families,  if 
there  was  more  of  family  worship,  and  if  the  spirit 
of  prayer  was  felt  and  given  way  to,  we  should 
not  have  to  speak  now  of  such  deficiencies.  If 
we  were  earnest  for  the  salvation  of  ourselves,  and 
then  of  our  families,  it  will  not  rest  there,  it  will 
take  a  wider  range.  He  believed  if  we  were  more 
often  in  the  habit  of  bending  the  knee  in  our 
families,  a  very  blessed  result  would  follow  to  the 
meeting  at  large. 

"  R.  Fry  asked  what  two  of  the  speakers  had 
meant  by  a  '  family  altar.'  He  hoped  it  did  not 
mean  that  prayer  was  to  be  offered  up  always  as  a 
matter  of  course.  He  could  understand  a  parent 
offering  up  thanksgiving  and  prayer  on  behalf  of 
his  family,  if  the  spirit  of  prayer  was  known  at 
the  time,  and  he  felt  very  desirou.s  for  the  encou- 
ragement of  family  worship  and  family  prayer, 
that  no  stifling  feeling  might  be  given  way  to, 
and  that  the  gentle  influences  of  the  Spirit  might 
be  followed  up  and  obeyed  ;  but  he  hoped  nothing 
of  formal  prayer  woulil  be  set  up,  for  the  tendency 
he  feared  was  to  return  to  externals  and  forms. 

"  The  two  Friends  that  had  made  use  of  the 
words  '  family  altar,'  cxi)lained  that  they  meant 

to  convey  nothing  of  a  formal  nature." 
********* 

(To  be  continued.) 


SUMMARY  OK  EVENTS. 
Unitbd  Statks. — The  Trea.iunj. — ^jalmon  P.  Chase, 
who  has  been  at  the  head  of  tlie  Treasury  Ooparlraeiil 
since  the  Tliird  month  18GI,  sent  in  \ni  re.siKnatiou  last 
week.  Win.  I'ilt  Fessenden,  a  tienalor  from  .Maine,  was 
nominated  by  the  President  to  fill  that  arduous  and  re- 
sponsible post,  and  was  immediaiely  and  unanimously 
confirmed  by  the  Senate.  The  notice  for  proposals  for 
a  loaa  of  tbirty-ihrec  millious,  beiag  the  auioual  uf  uu- 


accepted  offers  under  the  former  advertisement  for 
seventy-five  millions,  has  been  withdrawn  by  the  Depart- 
ment. 

Congress. — The  bill  recently  enacted  in  order  to  re- 
strain gambling  operations  in  gold  and  exchange,  was 
found  in  practice  to  be  inoperative,  and  to  aggravate  the 
evils  it  was  intended  to  remedy.  It  has  consequently 
been  repealed.  The  bill  to  encourage  and  facilitate 
telegraphic  communication  between  the  eastern  and 
western  continents,  has  passed  both  Houses.  A  bill  has 
also  passed  providing  that  when  the  inhabitants  of  any 
State  have  been  declared  in  a  stafe  of  insurrection  by 
proclamation  of  the  President,  by  the  force  and  virtue  of 
an  act  entitled  "  An  act  further  to  provide  for  the  collec- 
tion of  duties  on  imports,  and  for  other  purposes,"  ap- 
proved July  13,  1861,  they  shall  be  and  are  hereby  de- 
clared to  be  incapable  of  casting  any  vote  for  Electors  of 
President  or  Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  or  of 
electing  Senators  or  Representatives  in  Congress,  until 
the  said  insurrection  in  the  said  State  is  suppressed  or 
abandoned,  and  the  said  inhabitants  have  returned  to 
their  obedience  to  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
and  until  such  return  to  obedience  shall  be  declared  by 
proclamation  of  the  President,  issued  by  virtue  of  any 
act  of  Congress  hereafter  to  be  passed  authorizing  the 
same.  The  Senate  concurred  in  the  House  resolution  to 
adjourn  finally  at  noon  on  the  4th  inst. 

Virginia. — A  dispatch  from  Charlestown,  West  Vir- 
ginia, of  the  1st  inst.,  says,  General  Hunter,  with  the 
whole  of  his  command,  has  arrived  safely  at  this  point. 
During  bis  march  of  five  hundred  miles,  he  destroyed 
property  belonging  to  the  rebels  to  the  value  of  five  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  The  Federal  loss  in  the  expedition  is 
said  to  have  been  under  2000  men,  and  that  of  the  rebels 
in  the  several  engagements  more  than  twice  that  num- 
ber. Another  rebel  advance  in  force  through  the  Shen- 
andoah Valley  to  Martinsburg,  is  reported.  Martinsburg, 
which  is  on  the  line  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad, 
has  been  evacuated  by  the  Federal  forces,  and  the  rebels 
have  destroyed  the  railroad  at  that  point.  Gen.  Sigel 
had  been  obliged  to  retreat  to  Harper's  Ferry.  The  rebel 
corps  which  now  threatens  an  inroad  into  Maryland,  is 
supposed  to  be  the  same  which  defended  Lynchburg 
against  Hunter,  and  after  his  retreat  it  must  immediately 
have  moved  northjvard.  On  the  4th  the  rebel  cavalry 
crossed  the  Potomac  at  Falling  Waters.  The  number 
engaged  in  the  raid  is  variously  estimated  at  from  nine 
thousand  to  twenty  thousand.  At  Martinsburg  the  rebels 
captured  a  considerable  amount  of  supplies.  A  cavalry 
expedition,  from  the  army  near  Petersburg,  was  des- 
patched last  week  to  destroy  the  Richmond  and  Danville 
Railroad.  The  object  was  accomplished,  between  twenty 
and  twenty-five  miles  of  the  road  having  been  rendered 
useless.  On  its  return  the  expedition  eucountered  a 
rebel  force  of  cavalry  and  infantry  which  had  been  sent 
out  to  intercept  it.  The  Federal  cavalry,  after  a  severe 
engagement,  finally  succeeded  in  cutting  their  way 
through,  with  a  loss  of  their  wagon  trains,  twelve  pieces 
of  artillery,  and  between  750  and  1000  men.  The  rebel 
force  which  intercepte'd  the  expedition  was  subsequently 
attacked  by  some  of  Grant's  troops,  and  eight  pieces  of 
artillery  were  re-captured.  These  collisioas  took  place 
some  distance  south  of  Petersburg. 

North  Carolina. — An  expedition  was  sent  out  recently 
from  Newbern  into  the  interior  of  the  State,  which  de- 
stroyed portions  of  the  Wilmington  and  Weldon  Rail- 
road, together  with  a  large  amount  of  rebel  stores.  It 
returned  in  safety,  bringing  back  many  prisoners.  The 
country  appeared  to  be  nearly  destitute  of  adult  white 
males. 

Georgia. — On  the  27th  ult.  General  Sherman  made  an 
unsuccessful  attack  upon  the  rebel  position,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  loss  of  about  2000  of  his  men.  The  rebels 
being  well  intrenched  suffered  but  Utile.  After  this 
engagement,  the  attempt  to  dislodge  the  rebels  was 
abandoned,  and  the  right  wing  of  ihe  Federal  army  was 
thrown  forward  towards  the  Chattahoochee.  This  and 
other  movements  compelled  the  rebels  to  abandon  tlieir 
entrenchmi'iits  on  the  Kenesaw  mountain,  and  fall  back 
towards  the  river.  On  the  3J  inst.  Sherman  had  his 
head-quarters  at  Marietta,  a  town  of  some  importance  on 
the  Western  and  Atlantic  Railroad,  118  miles  south  of 
Chattanooga,  and  20  miles  north  of  Atlanta,  the  great 
centre  of  the  railway  system  of  Georgia. 

Arkansas. — The  rebellion,  which  at  one  time  seemed 
to  he  nearly  suppressed  in  this  State,  is  again  in  the  as- 
cendant. Cotumunication  between  Memphis  and  Little 
llock  is  entirely  suspended,  owing  to  the  rebel  blockade 
of  the  river.  (Jcneral  Marmaduke,  with  a  large  force  of 
rebels,  was  at  Red  Fork,  on  the  Arkansas  river,  and  part 
of  his  army  has  crossed  over,  and  at  the  last  advices 
were  threatenirig  to  occupy  St.  Charles.  Crockett  is  re- 
ported to  have  over  8000  men,  with  forty  pieces  of  artil- 
lery, and  it  is  believed  ho  bag  tho  iuteniioa  to  isolate 


Steel  from  his  base  of  supplies,  and,  co-operating  witi 
Price,  compel  him  to  evacuate  the  State.  A  later  dis 
patch  reports  the  defeat  of  the  rebel  army  under  Marma. 
duke,  with  the  loss  of  500  men. 

The  Enrollment  Bill. — The  differences  between  the  tw( 
Houses  in  relation  to  the  conditions  of  the  Conscriptioi 
Law  were  adjusted  before  the  final  adjournment  of  Con- 
gress on  the  4th  inst.  The  commutation  payment  ii 
abolished,  and  hereafter  any  man  drafted  must  serve  oi 
find  a  substitute.  The  principle  is  also  established  tha 
no  man  who  is  liable  to  the  draft  can  be  a  substitute 
Aliens,  soldiers  who  have  already  served  two  years,  mer 
over  forty-five  years,  whom  the  Provost  Marshals  wil! 
accept,  and  a  few  others  persons,  are  all  that  can  be 
accepted  as  substitutes.  The  bill  is  evidently  intendedjpjj 
to  stimulate  volunteering. 

South  Carolina^  Charleston  dates  to  the  30th. — The 
Federal  batteries  continued  to  shell  Charleston.  Forty- 
five  rebel  field  oflBcers  arrived  on  the  29th,  and  were  im- 
mediately sent  to  the  front  under  the  fire  of  the  rebel 
batteries,  in  retaliation,  for  the  Union  officers  having 
been  similarly  treated  in  Charleston.  It  was  reported  at 
Hilton  Head  on  the  29th,  that  Admiral  Dahlgren  had  re- 
ceived information  that  the  pirate  Alabama,  with  three 
other  pirates,  was  soon  expected  off  that  coast.  The 
monitor  Nahant,  and  gunboats  Flambeau,  Winona, 
Pawnee,  Sonoma,  and  sloop-of-war  Saratoga  have  joinedi 
the  fleet  off  Charleston.  Four  rebel  rams  are  now  in 
Charleston  harbor,  and  two  more  afe  nearly  completed. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  445,  including  38 
deaths  and  interments  of  soldiers. 

The  Markets,  S(c. — The  following  were  the  quotationt 
on  the  2d  inst.    Neio  York. — American  gold  130  a  134,. 
Gold  fluctuated  violently  during  the  week,  selling  at  on<  " 
time  at  282,  but  declined  on  the  repeal  of  the  gold  bill. 
United  States  5-20  six  per  cents,  104J.   Superfine  Statt  it 
flour,  f  10  a  $10.50.  Shipping  Ohio,  $11  a  $11.30.  Bal 
timore  flour,  $10.75  a  $11.30.    Chicago  spring  wheat 
$2.20  a  $2.25  ;  amber  State,  $2.38.  Rye,  $1.85  a  $1.87 
Mixed  corn,  $1.55  a  $1.57.  Cotton,  $1.53.   Fair  browc 
sugar  20  cts.;  refined,  30  cts.    Philadelphia. — Prime  rec 
wheat,  $2.30  a  $2.35 ;  white,  $2.40  a  $2.45.  Rye,  $1.65 
Yellow  corn,  $1.58  a  $1.60.   Oats,  88  a  90  cts.    At  th<l]|)| 
cattle  market  on  the  4th,  1327  head  were  sold  at  froni 
11  to  17 J  cts.  per  lb.    Sheep,  8000  at  5  a  6^  cts.  per  11' 
gross.    Hogs  sold  at  from  $12.50  to  $15  the  100  lb! 
nett. 

Foreign.— News  from  England  to  the  19th  ult.  TIm 

aS'airs  of  Denmark  were  still  in  suspense.  Tlie  Danisl  |{[ 
ambassador  to  St.  Petersburg  had  arrived  at  Copenhagei 
and  was  reported  to  be  the  bearer  of  Russian  proposah 
for  the  settlement  of  the  dispute.  The  meeting  of  thi 
emperors  of  Russia  and  Austria  and  the  King  of  Prussia 
at  Kissengen,  was  watched  with  some  interest,  under  thi 
impression  that  the  meeting  had  some  political  signifi 
cance.  Domiciliary  visits  had  been  made  to  the, house 
of  about  twenty  advocates  in  Paris,  including  some  luei 
of  note.  They  were  suspected  of  having  been  member' 
of  an  illegal  association  at  the  late  elections.  The  Mnni 
teiir  announces  a  series  of  French  successes  in  .Mexico 
and  claims  that  the  Emperor  Maximilian  will  find  th 
pacification  of  the  country  almost  complete.  The  Liver 
pool  markets  for  cotton  and  breadstulfs  were  nearly  uo 
changed.  A  terrible  railroad  accident  occurred  at  SJf'* 
Hilrtire,  nineteen  miles  from  Montreal,  Canada,  on  th 
29th  ult.  An  emigrant  train,  consisting  of  eleven  car? 
went  over  the  Beloid  bridge  with  354  German  emigraa 
passengers.  The  engineer  went  down  with  the  engine 
but  escaped  with  slight  iiijuries.  The  depth  of  wate 
was  about  ten  feet.  A  large  part  of  the  passengers  wer 
drowned.  In  one^f  the  cars  only  two  persons  wer 
saved. 
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Friends  of  Germantown  Preparative  Meeting  propos 
opening,  on  the  1st  of  Ninth  month  next,  a  school  fo 
the  children  of  Friends  and  such  as  pj-ofcss  with  tliett 
The  buildings  are  pleasantly  located  within  the  .Meeting 
house  enclosure,  and  the  services  of  a  competent  fcinal 
teacher  have  been  engaged. 

Instruction  will  be  given  in  the  usual  branches  of 
good  English  education  ;  the  charges  for  tuition  varyiof 
according  to  the  branches  taught,  from  $10  to  $20  p{ 
term  of  live  months,  there  being  a  vacation  of  two  monti 
in  the  summer. 

For  further  information  application  may  be  made  ( 
either  of  the  following  members  of  the  School  Cou!  llj 
mil  tec,  viz  : 

Ezra  Comfort,  Germantown, 
Llovd  Mifflin,  do. 
Samuel  Emlkn,  627  Market  St. 


WM.  H.  PILE,.  PRINTER, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Peuasjlvauia  Bauk. 
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For  "Tlie  Friend." 

Carl  Ritter,  the  Geographer. 
An  interesting  sketch  of  the  life  of  this  emi- 
ent  man  is  prefixed  to  an  edition  of  his  "  Greo- 
aphical  studies,"  published  in  Boston  last  year, 
is  written  by  Wui.'  L.  Gage,  the  translator  of 
16  essays  which  constitute  the  chief  portion  of 
le  volume  referred  to;  and,  in  a  condensed  and 
aridged  form,  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  acceptable  to 
ar  readers. 

"  The  first  day  of  October,  1859,  witnessed  a 
lueral  in  Berlin,  second  only  in  the  display  of 
ublic  sympathy  and  appreciation  of  worth  to 
lat  which  was  exhibited  in  May  of  the  same 
ar,  when  Alexander  Von  HuraJboIdt  was  qarried 
his  grave  ill  Tegel.  I  refer  to  the  burial  cer(5- 
ouies  of  Carl  Ritter,  the  most  eminent  geogra- 
ler'in  the  world — the  man  who  not  only  gave 
e  first'impetus  to  the  study  of  physical  geogra- 
ly,  but  also  raised  it  to  the  dignity  of  a  science, 
id  who  remained  till  his  death  without  a  rival 
the  branch  of  knowledge  which  he  h;id  created, 
is  language  may  seem  unwarrantably  strong, 
it  it  is  not  more  emphatic  than  that  expressed 
r  the  savans  of  Berlin  over  his  grave.  His  in- 
leucc  is  felt  in  America ;  for  such  works  as 
uyot's  '  Earth  and  Man,'  and  Mrs.  Somerville's 
jatises,  confessedly  owe  their  origin  to  the  teach- 
u-s  and  discoveries  of  Ritter."  He  was  born  at 
ourg,  Russia,  in  1779.  His  father  was 
physician  of  skill  and  note,  who  died  when  Carl, 
e  youngest  child,  was  but  five  years  of  age,  leav- 
g  a  large  family  utterly  without  means.  The 
y  found  a  friend  and  protector  in  Salzmaon, 
10  was  just  at  that  time  founding  his  famous 
hool  at  Schnepfenthal,  and  young  Ritter  was 
c  first  pupil  in  that  institution,  which  has  since 
en  to  such  eminence.  "  He  remained  there 
veu  years,  till  his  entering  the  university,  and 
this  pleasant  place  became  his  real  home.  And 
ircely  could  a  better  one  have  been  found  to 
velop  a  mind-  like  Ritter's,  and  fit  it  for  the 
rsuit  of  such  studies  as  he  was  to  become  emi- 
nt  in.  Surrounded  by  the  charms  of  a  highly 
versified  landscape,  on  the  border  of  the  Tiiur- 
an  forest,  looking  out  on  all  sides  upon  a  most 
litful  plain  dotted  with  cities  and  villages,  with 
iadows  and  mountains  full  in  view,  he  was  not 
ly  able  in  all  this  beauty  to  penetrate  to  the 
odness  of  the  Creator,  but  also  to  get  glimpses 
many  geographical  forms,  there  thrown  to- 
ther,  which  in  most  other  places  would  be 
ittered.  So  to  him  Schnepfenthal  became  a 
niature  Cosmos;  aad  I  cau  easily  see  how  his 
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whole  later  method  of  regarding  the  entire  world 
in  its  cosmical  unity  grew  out  of  the  blended 
unity  and  diversity  in  the  midst  of  which  he 
passed  from  childhood  to  manhood.  His  educa- 
tion was  conducted  with  the  most  jealous  care. 
Schnepfenthal  was  one  of  the  first  schools  where 
the*  languages  of  Greece  aud  Rome  wore  pushed 
aside  in  favour  of  the  modern  tongues,  and  where 
the  attention  of  the  teachers  was  specially  directed 
to  the  practical  branches,  and  the  formation  of 
character.  To  th^  latter  Sazmann  devoted  most 
of  his  energies.  To  give  physical  strength  and 
hardihood  of  nature,  and  ruggedness  of  spirit,  he 
much  preferred  to  merely  imparting  the  details  of 
learning.  It  is  but  just  to  say,  that  the  religion 
taught  was  the  rationalism  of  those  times,  of 
which  Salzmann  was  a  prominent  supporter,  but 
Ritter  seems  never  to  have  been  affected  by  it. 
During  the  last  days  of  his  life,  while  he  was  suf- 
fering great  pain,  his  thoughts  ran  back  to  Schnep- 
fenthal, he  sent  a  Word  of  greeting  to  the  home 
of  his  youth,  and  expressed  his  thankfulness  that 
God  had  made  that  school  the  place  where  he  had 
begun  to  enjoy  tlie  consolations  of  religion.  This 
institution  still  exists,  and  among  the  eight  hun- 
dred men  whom  it  has  sent  into  the  world,  Ritter 
stands  i^contestably  on  the  highest. stage  of  emi- 
nence." 

Eleven  years  spent  at  school  brought  him  to 
the  age  of  sixteen.  He  had  a  strong  desire  to 
enter  the  University  at  Plalle,  but  how  he  should 
support  himself  there  he  did  not  know.  The 
way  before  him  seemed  quite  dark,  as  it  had  been 
to  him  at  his  father's  death,  but  again  Providence 
disclosed  the  path  that  he  should  take.  Holl- 
wegg,  a  wealthy  merchant  of  Frankfort,  sent  him, 
upon  Salzmann's  recommendation,  to  the  univer- 
sity, under  the  condition  that  after  leaving  it  he 
should  become  the  private  tutor  of  his  two  sons. 
"  Halle  was  then  the  centre  of  the  intellectual  life 
of  Germany,  and  happily  for  Ritter,  he  soon  found 
himself  domesticated  in  the  home  of  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  of  the  professors,  Niemeyer, 
who  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  most  eminent 
educator  of  his  age.  During  the  two  years  whicii 
Ritter  spent  in  Halle,  he  was  brought  under  the 
daily  influence  of  Niemeyer,  and  it  is  not  strange 
that  it  gave  him  not  only  a  great  bias  towards  the 
life  of  a  teacher,  but  an  admirable  knowledge  of 
the  principles  which  underlie  a  teacher's  work." 
In  the  year  1798,  he  entered  upon  his  duties  as 
tutor  of  the  children  of  his  benefactor.  He  set 
himself  in  good  earnest  to  his  duty,  and  the  re- 
sult was  highly  satisfactory.  "  Oiie  of  the  two  boys 
died  in  the  very  freshness  of  childhood  ;  the  other 
has  grown  up  to  be  first  a  cotemporary  professor 
with  Ritter  in  the  University  of  Berlin,  and  now 
to  be  the  distinguished  head  of  medical,  ecclesias- 
tical and  educational  affairs,— -Baron  Bethman 
Holwegg, — a'  man  not  only  of  the  finest  talents, 
but  also  the  great  pillar  of  evangelical  religion  in 
Germany;  a  man  of  such  exalted  character  and 
true  influence,  that  I  cannot  write  his  name  with- 
out a  glow  of  enthusiasm." 

The  time  of  Ritter's  stay  in  Frankfort  was  a 
period  of  the  most  diversified  studies,  and  it  was 
here  that  he  turned  his  raiud  with  special  interest 


to  geography,  and  history.  He  began  his  studies 
in  this  direction  by  going  over,  first,  all  the  most 
noted  works  then  written  on  geography  and  its 
relations.  "  The  excursions  which  he  made  .with  ^ 
his  pupils  in  the  environs,  near  and  remote,  of 
Frankfort,  "aided  him  in  collecting  independent 
observatious.  The  happy  faculty  which  he  pos- 
sessed of  grasping  with  perfect  ease,.all  the  fea- 
tures of  a  landscape,  was  to  him  of  great  service, 
and  by  sketching  them  ©n  his  little  journey,  he 
rendered  *hem  forever  his  own.  So  from  every 
one  of  these  visits  he  used  to  bring  hdme  a. port- 
folio full  of  sketches,  which  served  him  as  the 
points  to  which  important  observations  began  by- 
and-by  to  attach  themselves.  It  was  in  this  way, 
by  studying  in  this  minute  and  careful  manner  the 
mere  neighborhood  of  Frankfort,  that  he  gained 
that  thorough  grounding  in  geography  which  dis- 
played itself  in  his  first  publications.  ^'He  began 
his  career  as  an  author,  by  sending  to  a  paper  for 
youth,  published  by  his  friend  Englehian,  those 
geographical  studies  of  which  I  have  just  spokeo. 
In  1806  appeared  his  six  maps  of  Europe,  and  ia^ 
1811  the  Geography  of  Europe, in  two  volumes. 
In  both  of  them  can  be  seen' the  singular  capacity 
of  his  mind  for  grasping  the  facts  of  geography 
and  apprehending  their  relations.  They  are  the 
irat  efl'orts  to  express  what  lay  in  his  mind.  Many 
more  preparations  were  needed  to.tjpen  him  for 
his  great  work."  .  _  • 

In  1811  accompanied  by  his  pupils  he  visited 
Italy  and  Switzerland,  in  the  latter  he  studied 
nature  in  her  most  stupendous  fcrrnis.  Italy, 
which  he  traversed  from  north  to  south,  gave  him 
an  insight  into  volcanic  activity,  the  relation  of  the 
land  to  the  sea,  the  effects  upon  climate,  and  of 
all  geographical  features  upon  the  character  Qf  a 
people."  The  careful  observation  of  these  two 
countries, — the  most  perfect  representations  of  the 
most  important  geographical  types  which  Europe 
has  to  show,  was  of  great  value  to  Ritter,  "  a  mau 
whose  mind  was  so  singularly  sensitive  to  external 
impressions,  and  so  well  adapted  to  trace  the  re- 
lations existing  between  the  formative  features  of 
a  country  and'  the  character  of  its  population." 
This  was  the  first  of  a  series  of  journeys  extend- 
ing over  all  his  remaining  years,  and  including  a 
largo  portion  of  Europe. 

"  In  1814  he  went  with  his  two  pupils  to  Got- 
tiugeu,  for  they  were  then  ready  to  commence 
their  studies  at  the  University.  Here  he  could 
associate  freely  with  eminent  men,  and  have  the 
use  of  the  vast  library  which  had  been  recently 
srathered  there.  He  spent  two  years  at  Gottin- 
i^en  ;  thence  he  went  to  Berlin,  and  there  finished 
the  first  copy  of  his  great  geographical  work,  and 
commenced  printing  the  Erdkunde."  Like 
"  Niebrehr's  History  of  Rome,"  the  first  edition  is 
but  the  basis  of  what  stood  as  the  Erdkunde  when 
he  died..  In  1817  the  first  part  of  his  life-work 
appeared.  Its  title,  which  I  translate,  hints  plainly 
at  its  character:  "  The  Science  of  the  Earth  in 
relation  to  Nature  and  the  HLstory  of  Man;  or 
General  Comparative  Geography  as  the  Founda- 
tion of  the  Study  of  and  Instruction  in  the  Physi- 
cal and  Historical  Sciences."  In  this  work  the 
true  treatmcut  of  geography  has  been  fully  estab- 
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lished,  and  it  has  been  raised  to  the  place  of  a 
sister  between  the  natural  sciences  and  history. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  give  a  characteriza- 
tion of  this  work  in  few  words.  The  Physical 
Geographies  which  have  abundantly  appeared  in 
our  country  within  the  past  ten  years  are  the  faint 
shadow,  as  they  are  the  direct  resultant  of  this 
work  of  Carl  ilitter.  In  this  great  work  he  has 
succeeded  in  presenting  the  forms  of  the  earth's 
surface  in  their  horizontal  and  vertical  dimensions, 
embracing  geology  as  well  as  the  mere  description 
of  the  exterior,  in  bringing  all  the  facts  connected 
with  geology  proper  and  geography  proper  into 
direct  relations ;  and  in  presenting,  besides,  a  view 
of  the  entire  productions  of  the  earth,  the  whole 
animated  creation,  and  more  especially  in  grasping 
the  developement  of  races  from  their  surroundings. 
*  *  *  »  enable  any  one  to  accomplish 
what  Ritter  did,  there  were  wanting  those  varied 
qualities  of  mind  which  came  to  be  his  through 
the  circumstances  of  his  youth,  his  later  course  of 
education,  and  the  most  protracted  studies.  And, 
added  to  these  advantages,  Ilitter  possessed  the 
following  in  a  manner  that  no  man  of  our  times 
or  past  times  has  surpassed — the  union  of  a  power 
of  combining  with  a  thoroughness  which  went 
unweariedly  to  the  smallest  details;  a  great  fulness 
of  scientific  knoweledge,  with  a  complete  mastery 
of  historical  facts  ;  and  the  ability  to  present  in  a 
thorough  and  exhaustive  way,  and  at  the  Same 
time  in  a  picturesque  and  viVid  manner.  But  it 
was  this  that  struck  the  deepest  roots  into  Hitter's 
soul,  and  displayed  itself  as  the  basis  of  his  book, — 
the  search  for  the  knowledge  of  the  Divine  Creator 
as  manifested  in  his  works.  It  was  from  this 
that  arose  that  well-known,  humble,  and  complete 
sttrrender  of  himself  to  his 'subject,  making  him 
never  satisfied,  yet  not  allowing  him  to  shrink 
back  before  so  ponderous  an  undertaking  j  it  was 
from  this  living  spring  that  arose  that  ceaseless 
sprightiiness  of  his,  which  was  not  crushed  by  the 
immense  accumulation  of  his  facts.  His  work 
■was  to  him,  as  he  once  wrote  of  it  in  his  diary,  his 
"  song  of  praise  to  God." 

CTo  be  continiied.) 


Comfort  and  Counsel  nnder  Affliction. 
"To  THK  Lady  Conway, 

"  Dear  Friend, — In  tender  love,  and  in  a  sense 
of  thy  sore  afflictions  and  exercises,  I  do  most 
dearly  salute  thee ;  desiring  for  thee,  that  the 
■work  of  the  Lord  in  thy  heart  may  not  be  inter- 
rupted by  any  devices  of  the  enemy ;  but,  that 
it  may  go  on  and  prosper  in  thee,  in  the  springing 
up  of  the  pure  seed  of  life  in  thy  heart,  and  in 
the  powerful  overturning,  by  the  mighty  arm  of 
the  Lord,  of  all  that  is  contrary  thereto  in  thee. 
Oh  that  thou  mayest  daily  feel  that  holy  birth  of 
life,  which  is  begotten  by  the  Father,  and  lives  by 
faith  in  him  !  Oh  that  thou  mayest  daily  feel  it 
living  in  thee,  when  temptations  and  trials  on 
every  hand  increase — feel  the  birth  of  life,  which 
will  cry  to  the  Father,  '  Lord,  increase  my  faith  !' 

"Though  sorrow,  heaviness,  and  faintings  of 
heart  ever  so  much  increase ;  yet,  if  thy  faith  in 
crease  al.so,  it  will  bear  thee  up  in  the  midst  of 
them.  I  would  fain  have  it  go  well  with  thee, 
and  that  thou  might  not  want  the  Reprover,  in  any 
thing  that  is  to  be  reproved  in  thee ;  nor  the  Com- 
forter, in  any  respect  wherein  thy  soul  wants 
comfort,  nor  the  holy  Counsellor  and  Adviser,  in 
any  strait  or  difficulty  which  the  wise  and  tender 
God  orders  to  befal  thee. 

"  Oh  !  that  thou  might  come  to  feel  the  daily 
wasting  of  sin  and  death,  and  the  daily  springing 
of  life  and  holiness  in  thy  heart.  The  pearl  is 
worth  thou.sands  of  worlds,  and  the  greatest 
earthly  glory  and  pleasure  imaginable.    Oh  that 


thou  mayest  be  taught  of  God  to  discern  it  more 
and  more,  and  to  buy  it,  and  to  come  into  the  en- 
joyment and  possession  of  it  I  The  Lord  manifest 
Zion  more  and  more  to  thee,  and  show  thee  the 
glory  of  it,  and  set  thy  feet  towards  it ;  and  put 
into  thy  heart  to  seek  of  him  the  way  to  it,  re- 
newing thee  more  and  more  in  the  spirit  of  thy 
mind,  whereby  the  way  comes  clearly  to  be  dis- 
cerned, and  faithfully  walked  in  ;  that  thou  mayst 
witness,  daily,  the  everlasting  covenant  of  life  and 
peace,  even  the  sure  mercies  of  David. 

"  The  desire  of  my  soul  is,  that  thy  afflictions, 
which  how  grievous  soever,  yet  are  but  momen- 
tary, may  fit  thee  for,  and  work  out,  an  eternal 
weight  of  glory  for  thy  soul  to  inherit  in  another 
world,  forever. 

"  I  remain  a  sympathizer  with  thee  in  thy  suf- 
ferings, who  desires  all  the  advantages  and  bless- 
ings from  the  God  of  my  life,  may  come  to  thee, 
which  hardships,  temptations  and  trials,  prepare 
the  heart  and  make  way  for. 

Isaac  Penington. 

Twelfth  month  14th,  1678. 

"  POSTSCRIPT. 

"My  Dear  Friend. — Some  time  after  writing 
the  foregoing,  this  arose  in  me  to  thee  :  If  the 
Lord,  in  thy  waiting  upon  him,  to  search  and  try 
thy  heart  and  ways,  shall  please  to  show  thee  any 
thing  amiss  therein  ;  mind  this  counsel  on  my 
heart  to  thee.  Be  not  looking  at  it  too  much  on 
the  one  hand,  or  excusing  it  on  the  other  hand; 
but  sink  down  beneath  thyself,  retiring  thither, 
whence  thou  mayst  receive  from  the  Lord  true 
judgment  concerning  it,  and  also  strength  against 
it.  And  know  this,  in  the  holy  experience,  that 
thou  must  be  weakened  by  the  Lord,  and  be  con- 
tented in  or  with  thy  weak  and  distressed  estate, 
if  thou  wouldst  receive  mercy  and  strength  from 
him.  And  the  more  thou  art  weakened  and  dis- 
tressed, the  more  thou  art  fitted  for,  and  the  more 
abundantly  shalt  thou  partake  of,  his  mercy  and 
strength ;  waiting  upon  him  in  the  meek,  quiet, 
patient,  and  resigned  spirit,  which  he  will  not 
fail  to  work  thy  mind  into ;  that,  in  the  issue  of 
all,  thou  mayst  reach  the  quiet  fruit  of  righteous- 
ness, and  heavenly  peace  from  his  hand.  Amen, 
so  be  it  from  the  Lord  to  thy  soul  !" 

From  "  Littell'd  Living  Age." 

Pompeii. 

(ContiDued  from  page  354.) 

But  the  excavations  at  present  carried  on  are 
mostly  confined  to  a  part  of  the  town  which  seems 
to  have  been  inhabited  by  the  poorer  classes.  The 
ground-floor  of  the  houses  consists  of  mean  shops, 
with  an  outer  room  entirely  open  to  the  street,  and 
an  inner,  small  and  dark,  in  which  the  stores  were 
probably  kept. 

These  humble  dwellings  are,  however,  by  no 
means  devoid  of  interest.  They  aflFord  us  a  curi- 
ous insight  into  the  manners  and  mode  of  life  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Pompeii.  Many  trades  and 
crafts  still  well  known  to  us  .were  carried  on  in 
them.  Some  have  their  appropriate  sign,  such  as 
we  see  over  modern  shops.  A  kind  of  eating- 
house  was  recently  discovered.  In  the  front  room 
was  the  usual  slab  of  white  marble,  upon  which 
the  smoking  meats,  and  probably  the  stewed 
gourds,  and  such  like  delicacies,  were  exposed,  as 
in  Naples  at  this  day.  On  it  stood  an  earthen 
pipkin  containing  small  fish,  which  had  apparently 
been  cooked  in  oil  with  raisins  and  onions,  and 
had  been  ready  to  serve  up  when  the  sudden  cloud 
gathered  over  the  town.  Let  into  a  kind  of  brick 
dresser  were  deep  basins  of  earthenware  and  metal, 
beneath  which  wore  small,  open  fireplaces  to  keep 
the  Boup  and  other  messes  warm.  Upon  it  were 
lying  the  ladles  which  had  been  used  to  distribute 


the  contents  of  the  vessels.  A  rude  iron  tripod 
stood  upon  the  floor,  supporting  an  iron  pot  or 
kettle  for  boiling  water;  and  in  the  middle  of  the 
room  was  a  portable  iron  cookiog-stove,  such  aa 
Soyer  himself  might  have  envied.  Ranged  against 
the  walls  were  a  number  of  deep  bronze  traya  of 
various  sizes,  fitting  one  into  the  other.  Such 
trays  are  still  used  in  the  East  to  serve  up  a  meal. 
A  few  glass  wine-jars  were  scattered  over  the  floor, 
and  one  or  two  square  panes  of  real  window-gla.ss, 
showing  that  the  Romans  were  not  ignorant  of 
what,  until  recently,  antiquaries  declared  to  be  a 
modern  invention."*  In  the  inner  shop  half  a 
dozen  earthen  jars  or  amphorse  of  various  sizes 
stood  upright  against  the  wall.  They  had  con- 
tained select  wines,  for  which,  no  doubt,  the  host 
enjoyed  a  loral  reputation.  Each  bore  its  mark, 
and  the  name  of  the  wine  it  held  ;  some  the  year 
of  the  vintage  fixed  by  the  consular  date.  Thus, 
on  one  amphora  we  read  •*  FR'VT.  T.  CLAVmo.  liil. 
li.  viTELLio.  III.  COS."  The  contents  were  con- 
sequently thirty-two  years  old  when  the  town  was 
overwhelmed,  having  been  "bottled"  in  the  fourth 
vear  of  the  consulate  of  Tiberius  Claudius  and  the 
third  of  Lucius  Vitellius,  or  a.  d.  47.  One 
wine,  from  the  island  of  Cos,  is  called  "  COVM- 
GKANATVM."  The  epithet  "  granatum"  is  sup- 
posed by  Fiorelli  to  indicate  some  peculiar  flavor 
wl\ich  was  specially  esteemed.  It  is  noted  that  it 
was  bought  from  the  cellar  of  Aierius  Felix  at 
j^oine, — no  doubt  a  celebrated  wine-merchant 
"  of  thd'period."  Another  jar  is  marked  "  KOR. 
OPT." — the  very  best  Corcyra  ;  the  island  was  well 
known  for  the  produce  of  its  grapes.  One  con- 
tained a  wine  which  was  evidently  considered  very 
choice:  it  is  called  "  Old  Luna,"  and  we  are  in 
formed  that  it  was  bought  by  one  Cornelia  out  of 
the  cellar  of  M.  Valerius  Abinnericus  (a  very 
Eastern-sounding  name — perhaps  he  was  a  Jew,) 
and  had  been  kept  four  years  in  bottle.  *  *  * 
At  the  bottom  of  this  inner  room  was  a  baking- 
oven.  The  mouth  was  still  closed  with  an  iron 
plate.  On  the  floor  beneath  lay  the  iron  shovel 
with  which  the  loaves  had  been  placed  in  the  oven, 
and  with  which  they  were  to  be  taken  out  when 
fit  for  use.  When  the  iron  door  was  removed,  it 
was  found  that  it  had  so  completely  closed  the 
entrance  that  neither  ashes  nor  mud  had  entered 
the  oven,  which  was  as  it  had  been  left  by  the 
baker  after  he  had  placed  his  loaves  in  it  for 
baking  eighteen  hundred  years  ago.  Within  were 
the  loaves  themselves,  eighty-three  in  number, 
black  and  charred,  but  still  retaining  their  shape, 
that  of  a  modern  double  loaf  scored  on  the  top 
Scattered  about  the  room  were  found  olives, 
onions,  beans,  nuts,  and  the  bones  of  fish.  Near 
the  oven  were  other  bronze  trays;  and  various 
vessels  in  metal  were  on  the  floor.  Two  large 
leaden  tubs,  in  a  corner  of  the  room,  had  probably 
been  used  for  slops  and  refuse.  Squalid  cook's 
shops,  not  unlike  that  discovered  at  Pompeii,  are 
to  be  seen  in  many  a  back  street  of  modern 
Naples. 

At  a  short  distance  from  this  humble  restaurant 
is  a  small  mean  house,  opening  by  opposite  doorH 
into  two  narrow  and  secluded  streets.  Its  charaC' 
tor  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  sign  placed  ovef 
the  entrances.  It  was  a  "  lupaner."  It  consisted 
of  two  floors,  the  lower  a  nest  of  small  rooms  oi 
rather  closets.  It  had  been  previously  rifled,  and 
nothing  was  found  in  it,  except  the  bronze  bell 
which  was  hung  up  in  such  places,  and  a  metal 
vessel  filled  with  beans  and  onions,  the  dish  which 


*  In  one  of  the  public  baths  a  window  with  its  frami 
and  four  panes  of  glass  was  discovered  not  long  ago 
and  there  are  manj  such  panes  above  eighteen  inchei 
square  in  the  Naples  Museum. 
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Providential  Oeliverante. 

VaOU  THE  JOURNAL  OP  A  MISSIONARY  IN  CANADA. 

About  this  period  I  went  to  attend  the  sale  of 

he  effects  of  M  ,  a  respectable  farmer,  who 

\0  bad  died  at  one  of  my  out-settlements  a  few 
«?Jaaonths  before.  He  had  left  a  widow,  a  very 
* "  imiable  and  pious  woman,  and  three  children 


had  been  prepared  for  the  frugal  supper  of  the 
Unhappy  inmates  of  the  place  on  the  24th  of 
August,  A.  B.  79.  The  curious  antiquary  should 
Sot  fail  to  visit  this  singular  building.  Judging 
from  the  inscriptions  scratched  upon  the  walls  of 
the  rooms,  it.  was  chiefly  frequented  by  gladiators. 
These  rude  inscriptions  are  called  "  graffiti"  by 
the  Italians.  Fiorelli  has  published  a  valuable 
comment  upon  them.  They  are  of  considerable 
interest  as  illustrating  the  manners  of  the  people, 
but  are  for  the  most  part  too  coarse  to  be  quoted. 
*  *  *  *  *  * 

Such  "  graffiti"  are  constantly  found  at  Pom- 
peii, and  are  amongst  the  most  curious  illustra- 
tions of  the  customs  and  every-day  life  of  its  in- 
habitants. In  one  street  a  school-boy  has  rudely 
scratched  his  Greek  alphabet  upon  the  walls  of  a 
house.  Wc  may  conjecture  that  hii'was  a  very 
BUiall-boy,  as  hiis  little  hand  could  scarcely.reach 
above  three  feet.  Some  idler  has  elsewhere  scrib- 
bled part  of  the  first  verse  of  the  ^aeid,  writing 
the  words  as  they  were  probably  pronounced  in 
the  dialect  of  the  South  of  Italy, 

"ALMA  VILVMQVE  CANO  Tto  ..." 
On  another  wall  may  be  traced  a  verse  from 
"Ovid's  Art  of  Love."  These  are  the  only  frag- 
ments from  any'known  classic  authors  which,  a« 
far  as  we  know,  have  been  discovered  at  Pompeii. 
On  the  wall  of  a  room  the  mistress  of  the  house 
or  her  cook  had  noted  that  on  the  15th  July  she 
had  laid  in  part  of  her  household  stock,  two  hun- 
dred pounds  of  "  Axungia,"  which  Fiorelli  con- 
jectures to  have  been  a  kind  of  lard,  and  two 
hundred  and  fifty  handfuls  (manuplos)  of  garlic 
— not  uncommon  contents  of  a  modern  Italian 
arder.  In  many  parts  of  the  town  we  .find  sen- 
tences and  words  in  Greek,  Osean,  Etruscan,  and 
other  ancient  characters.  The  great  room  of  the 
baths,  the  Spoliatorium  in  which,  as  in  the  modern 
Eastern  bath,  the  bather  reposed  and  gossiped,  is 
very  rich  in  thes.e  "  graffiti."  In  one  may  be  de- 
tected, in  ill-shaped  Hebrew  characters,  the  Jewish 
proper  name  of  "  Sirach."  People  of  all  nations, 
From  the  East  and  the  West,  congregated  in  these 
public  places. 

The  inscriptions  painted  on  the  outer  walls  of 
many  houses  in  black  and  red  colors  are  not  less 
interesting  than  the  "graffiti."  They  refer  chiefly 
to  the  periodical  elections  of  the  JEdiles  and 
Duumviri,  which  were  taking  place  at  the  time  of 
the  eruption.  Each  householder  had  a  favorite 
candidate,  and  solicited  the  votes  of  the  electors 
in  earnest  terms,  painting  his  name  and  qualifica- 
tions at  the  sides  of  the  house-door  after  the  fash- 
ion of  our  election  placards.  "  I  beg  you,"  writes 
ofie,  "  to  choose  Capella  for  one  of  your  duumviri." 
Another  entreats  his  friends  to  vote  for  Cneius 
Helvius,  "  for  he  is  worthy."  Another  declares 
that  Pansa,  who  seems  to  have  had  many  sup- 
|)orters,  is  "  dignissinius."  One  Popidius,  a  youth- 
ful candidate,  and,  from  the  frequent  occurrence 
jf  his  name,  evidently  very  popular,  is  pronounced, 
"verecundum  adolescentem" — a  modest  youth, 
^nd  "egregium  adolescentem."  An  elector  asks 
froculus  to  vote  for  Sabinus,  promising  that  Sa- 
Jjinus  shall  vote  for  him  in  return.  Other  inscrip- 
ions  refer  to  the  protection  which  the  inhabitant 
;teil>f  the  house  claimed  as  the  client  of  some  powerful 
patrician, 

(To  be  continued.) 


She  thought  herself  unequal  to  the  management  breakfast  any  dog  might  have  envied — after  which 

nothing  could  induce  him  to  prolong  his  visit. 
He  stood  whining  impatiently  at  the  door  till  it 
was  opened,  when  he  galloped  off  in  a  great  hurry, 
and  they  never  saw  him  aftprwards. 

They  had  never  seen  the  dog  before,  nor  did 
they  ever  know  to  whom  he  belonged.  It  was  a 
very  singular  circumstance,  and  they  could  only 
suppose  that  he  came  with  some  stranger  to  the 
sale.  The  family  moved  the  following  day  to  their 
new  cottage  in  the  village;  and  when  my  wife 
and  I  called  upon  them,  the  widow  reminded  me 
that,  when  I  last  saw  her,  she  had  told  me  they 
were  not  unprotected. 


of  the  large  farm  which  her  husband  had  occupied; 
and,  therefore,  took  a  cottage  in  the  village  where 
I  lived,  and  was  now  selling  everything  off  except 
a  little  furniture. 

After  the  sale  was  over,  I  went  into  the  house 
to  see  her.  I  congratulated  her  upon  the  plan 
she  had  adopted,  and  remarked  that  she  would  be 
much  more  comfortable,  not  only  in  being  relieved 
from  the  cares  of  a  business  she  could  not  be  sup- 
posed to  understand,  but  in  a' feeling  of  security, 
which  in  her  unprotected  state  in  that  lonely 
house  she  could  hardly  enjoy. 

"  0  no,"  she  said,  "  not  unprotected — far  from 
it !"  "  You  forget,"  she  continued,  with  a  mourn- 
ful smile,  "  that  I  am  now  under  the  special  pro- 
tection of  Him  who  careth  for  the  fatherless  and 
t'ht  widow,  and  I  feel  quite  confident  that  He  will 
protect  us." 

And  he  did  protect  them,  and  that  very  night, 
too,  in  a  most  extraordinary  and  wonderful  man- 
ner. The  farm  house  was  a  solitary  one — there 
was  not  another  within  half  a  mile  of  it.  That 
night  there  was  a  good  deal  of  money  in  the  house, 
the  proceeds  of  the  sale.  The  mother  and  her 
three  young  children,  and  a  maid-servant,  were 
the  sole  inmates.  They  had  retired  to  rest  some 
time.  The  wind  was  howling  fearfully,  and  shook 
the  wooden  house  at  every  blast.  This  kept  the 
poor  mother  awake,  and  she  thought  she  heard, 
in  the  pauses  of  the  tempest,  some  strange  and 
unusual  noise,  seemingly  at  the  back  of  the  house. 
While  eagerly  listening  to  catch  the  sound  again, 
she  was  startled  by  the  violent  barking  of  a  dog, 
apparently  in  the  front  of  the  house,  immediately 
beneath  the  bed  chamber.  This  alarmed  her  still 
more,  as  they  had  no  dog  of  their  own. 

She  immediately  arose,  and  going  to  the  maid's 
room,  awoke  her,  and  they  went  down  together. 
They  first  peeped  into  the  room  where  they  had 
heard  the  dog.  It  was  moonlight,  at  least  parti- 
ally so,  fortlie  night  >as  cloudy;  still  it  wJs  light 
enough  to  distinguish  objects,  although  butfaintly. 
They  saw  an  immense  black  dog  scratching  and 
gnawing  furiously  at  the  door  leading  into  the 
kitchen,  where  she  thought  that  the  noise  she 
first  heard  had  proceeded. 

She  requested  the  servant  t'o  open  the  door, 
which  the  dog  was  attacking  so  violently.  The 
girl  was  a  determined  and  resolute  creature,  de 
void  of  fear,  and  she  did  so  without  hesitation — 
when  the  dog  rushed  out,  and  the  widow  saw 
through  the  open  door  two  men  at  the  kitchen 
window,  which  was  open.  The  men  instantly  re- 
treated, and  the  dog  leaped  through  the  window 
after  them.  A  violent  scuffle  ensued,  and  it  was 
evident  from  the  occasional  yelping  of  the  noble 
animal,  that  he  sometimes  had  the  worst  of  it. 

The  noise  of  the  contest,  however,  gradually 
receded,  till  the  mistress  could  hear  only  now  and 
then  a  faint  and  distant  bark.  The  robbers,  or 
perhaps  murderers,  had  taken  out  a  pane  of  glass, 
which  had  enabled  them  to  undo  the  fastenings 
of  the  window,  when,  but  for  the  dog,  they  would 
doubtless  have  accomplished  their  purpose.  The 
mistress  and  maid  got  a  light,  and  secured  the 
window  as  well  as  they  could. 

They  then  dressed  themselves — for  to  think  of 
sleeping  any  more  that  night  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. They  had  not,  however,  got  down  stairs 
the  second  time  before  they  heard  their  protestor 
scratching  at  the  outer  door  for  admittance.  They 
immediately  opened  it,  when  he  came  in  wagging 
his  bristly  tail,  and  fawning  upon  each  of  them  in 
turn,  to  be  patted  and  praised  for  his  prowess. 

He  then  stretched  his  huge  bulk,  at  full  length, 
beside  the  warm  stove,  closed  his  eyes,  and  went 
to  sleep.    The  next  morning  they  gave  him  a 


The  Russian  Line  Working. — Nothing  yet  has 
come  so  near  giving  us  the  idea  of  a  World's  Tele- 
graph Li>ie  as  the  message  sent  to  Cyrus  W.  Field 
in  two  hours  (allowing,  we  suppose,  for  the  differ- 
ence of  time)  from  the  Capital  of  Eastern  Siberia 
to  Queenstown,  in  Ireland.  To  know  that  the  tele- 
graph is  now  in  working  order,  through  one  hun- 
dred and  fifteen  degrees  of  longitude  on  the  Euro- 
pean and  Asiatic  side  of  the  connection  with  the 
.United  States  is  something.  On  the  American 
side  the  lines  already  run  from  St.  John,  Newfound- 
land, to  San  Francisco,  a  distance  of  seventy  de- 
grees more,  in  all  equal  to  five  degrees  more  than 
half  round  the  globe.  That  is  to  say,  between  St. 
John,  Newfoundland,  and  Queenstown,  Ireland, 
by  the  overland  route,  there  is  already  at  this  mo- 
ment in  working  order,  a  telegraphic  line  of  wires 
extending  through  one  hundred  and  eightj'-five  de- 
grees of  longitude.  Between  eleven  and  twelve 
thousand  miles  of  wire,  from  east  to  west,  are  now 
traversed  over  by  our  messages,  and  the  remaining 
five  thousand  to  connect  the  whole  is  being  pushed 
through  as  rapidly  as  possible.  That  we  shall,  in 
less  than  a  year,  have  telegraphic  messages  from 
London,  seems  now  therefore  almost  as  certain  as 
anything  well  can  be. 

The  hands  which  ha  ve  carried  the  telegraphic 
wire  over  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  the  desert 
wastes  of  our  own  Western  territory,  and  kept  it 
up  amid  all  the  fierce  storms  that  sweep  across  our 
plains,  so  as  to  make  the  telegraphic  communica- 
tion a  practical  success,  will  not  be  deterred  by  any 
remaining  difficulties.  For  about  one  hundred 
and  thirty  degrees  of  latitude — that  is,  from  Loin- 
don  to  the  Lena  river,  in  Siberia — the  country  ia 
one  of  the  most  extended  plains  in  the  world ;  it 
is,  in  fact,  the  great  northern  plain  of  the  earth, 
and  covers  nearly  the  whole  of  Northern  Asia, 
Along  the  Arctic  sea  it  terminates  only  at  longi- 
tude 165  degrees  east  (as  McCulloch  has  shown 
in  his  Geographical  Dictionary  on  the  conforma- 
tion of  Asia),  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Kolraa, 
This  plain  would  extend  to  the  Pacific  ocean  but 
forthe  Aldin  mountains,  which  extend  from  55  de- 
grees north  latitude  close  along  the  shores  of  the 
sea  of  Tarakai,  or  gulf  of  Okhotzk,  to  Behring's 
straits.  These  mountains,  however,  do  not  rise  to 
a  considerable  height,  the  mean  elevation  being 
less  than  2000  feet.  There  are  tracts  of  low  land 
along  the  sea  coast  partly  covered  witlr  thick  for- 
est and  partly  with  fine  grass,  although  neither 
agriculture  nor  the  rearing  of  cattle  have  yet  been 
attended  to — the  very  scanty  population  finding 
it  more  easy  and  congenial  to  get  its  subsistence  * 
by  fishing. 

Irkustk,  the  point  to  which  the  telegraph  has 
already  been  extended,  is  one  of  the'  most  import- 
ant cities  of  eastern  Siberia — a  city  of  more  than 
twenty  thousand  inhabitants,  and  the  capital  of 
one  of  the  richest  territories — that  of  Irkootsh — 
full  of  silver,  iron,  gold  and  copper  mines.  The 
city  is  the  residence  of  the  Governor  of  East  Sibe- 
ria, and  is  situated  about  thirty  miles  east  of  Lake 
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Baikal.  It  is  fortified,  has  some  fifteen  churches, 
and  is  quite  an  important  point,  as  a  religious,  as 
■well  as  political  centre.  An  Archbishop  of  the 
Greek  Church  resides  here,  whose  authority  ex- 
tends all  over  eastern  Siberia  and  Kussian  Ame- 
rica— in  fact,  through  120  deg.  of  latitude — one 
of  the  most  extensive  dioceses  in  the  world.  There 
is  little  doubt,  but  that  the  telegraph  will  open 
to  enterprising  Americans  some  of  the  most  valu- 
able opportunities  of  doing  themselves  and  the 
world  good,  by  the  improvement  of  the  country 
and  the  development  of  its  resources.  The  pres- 
ent Emperor,  Alexander,  is  a  man  of  vigor  and 
fond  of  the  orderly  improvement  of  his  vast  do- 
mains. Already,  the  lines  of  this  telegraph  are 
touching  close  upon  the  Mongolian  race ;  they 
will  soon  approach  the  borders  of  the  Chinese 
Empire,  and  before  they  reach  Bhering's  straits, 
the  message  which  flashes  over  the  fire  in  an  in- 
stant, from  London,  mid-day,  will  arrive  at  mid- 
night.— Ledger. 


as  feeling 


Selections  for  "  The  Friend." 

While  men  remain  in  a  state  of  carnal  security, 
the  sound  of  God's  word  passes  by  them  as  little 
regarded  as  the  wind.  They  have  no  conception 
of  the  spirituality  of  the  law  nor  of  the  purity  of 
God.  Provided  only  a  decent  exterior  be  pre- 
served and  the  penal  statutes  of  the  land  be  unvi- 
olated,  they  imagine  that  all  is  perfectly  safe,  and 
that  it  would  be  equally  absurd  and  uncharitable 
to  doubt  of  the  certainty  of  their  salvation.  In 
the  mean  time  they  forget  that  God  is  a  searcher 
of  the  heart,  that  he  requires  truth  in  the  inward 
parts,  and  that  he  is  of  purer  eyes  than  to  behold 
the  least  iniquity.  Their  boasted  morality  is  for 
the  most  part  merely  negative  :  it  is  rather  an 
absence  of  the  overt  acts  of  sin,  than  the  presence 
of  real  holiness. 

Though  they  duly  make  a  weekly  acknowledg- 
ment of  their  sinfulness,  3'et  they  repeat  the  con 
fession  rather  as  words  of  course  than 
the  truth  of  it  from  bitter  experience. 

Their  notion  is  that  although  they  he  frail  crea- 
tures, yet  they  humbly  trust  they  are  not  quite 
so  bad  as  some  persons  would  represent  them. 
They  doubt  not,  but  that  their  works  will  justify 
them  as  far  as  they  go ;  tiiat  the  merits  of  the 
Redeemer  will  make  up  all  deficiencies ;  and  that 
the  infinite  mercy  of  God  will  throw  a  veil  over 
their  casual  imperfections.  Upon  the  whole, 
they  arc  inclined  to  hope,  that  their  good  deeds 
far  outweight  their  occasional  errors ;  and  to  use 
the  language  of  the  poet,  that  "they  are  more 
.sinned  against  than  sinning  j"  at  any  rate,  that 
their  hearty  repentance,  and  the  pains  and  trou- 
bles which  they  encounter  here,  will  make  ample 
atonement  for  all  their  transgressions.  Thus, 
while  they  acknowledge  in  words  the  necessity  for 
a  Saviour,  they  in  reality,  depend  much  more  upon 
their  own  imaginary  riglitoyusuuss,  than  upon  the 
merits  of  Christ. 

The  whole  of  this  arises  from  spiritual  blind 
ness  :  for  if  they  really  underslnod  the  purport  ol 
the  law,  they  w<iul(I  never  droam  that  their  own 
miserable  performanci  s  could  either  partially  or 
universally  merit  the  favour  of  (iod.  "  l?e  assured 
joi  this,"  says  Luther,  "  that  mere  reason  can  never 
either  understand  or  fulfil  the  law,  even  though 
it  may  be  acquainted  with  what  the  law  contains 
Nor  will  human  nature  ever  fulfil  those  things, 
which  (iod  rcijuiros  in  the  law:  naiuoly,  that  \vc 
should  make  a  voluntary  surrender  of  our  will  to 
his  will  ;  that  we  should  renouuri^  our  int(.;llcct, 
our  incliniitions,  our  faculties,  and  our  powers,  so 
completely,  as  to  be  able  to  say  with  a  hearty 
assent,  '  Thy  will  be  done.'  So  far  from  this, 
you  will  never  find  an  unregenerate.tl  man,  who 


loves  God  and  his  neighbour  equally  with  him- 
self. It  is  mere  hypocrisy  to  say,  I  do  love  God  ; 
he  is  my  Father.  So  long  indeed  as  he  refrains 
from  crossing  our  inclinations,  we  can  readily  irse 
such  language  ;  but  inMhe  day  of  trouble  and 
calamity,  we  neither  regard  him  as  God  nor  as 
our  Father." 

"  Widely  different  from  these  are  the  senti- 
ments of  him  who  sincerely  loves  God.  I  am  thy 
creature,  0  Lord,  do  with  me  as  it  seemeth  best 
to  thy  good  pleasure.  If  it  please  thee,  that  I 
should  die  this  very  hour,  or  be  plunged  into  the 
very  midst  of  evils,  I  cheerfully  submit.  My  life, 
my  reputation,  my  property,  my  all,  I  hold  as  no- 
thing,-when  placed  in  competition  with  thy  will." 

"  But  what  mortal  man  can  you  find  who  will 
always  hold  such^language  as  this  with  sincerity? 
The  law  requires,  that  nothing  should  be  even 
disagreenhle  to  you  which  is  agreeable  to  God  ; 
that  you,  should  icillingly  observe  all  his  precepts 
and  all  his  prohibitions,  throughout  the  whole  of 
your  life  and  conversation.  But  there  exists  not 
the  man  who  stands  uncondemned  for  his  breach 
of  that  law,  which  God  requires  to  be  observed. 
Such  is  the  trouble  and  affliction,  in  which  we 
are  involved  :  nor  are  we  in  the  least  able  to  ex- 
tricate ourselves." 

"  This  then,  is  the  first  knowledge  of  the  law  : 
to  know  that  it  is  impossible  for  human  strength 
to  observe  it.  God  requires  the  heart :  and  unless 
ouf  works  be  done  from  the  heart,  they  are  of  no 
value  in  his  sight.  Works  indeed  you  may  do  in 
outward  appearance  :  but  God  is  not  satisfied  with 
them,  unless  they  spring  from  the  soul  and  from 
love ;  which  can  never  be  the  case  unless  a  man 
be  born  again  of  the  Spirit.  Wherefore  the  end 
of  the  law  is  to  bring  us  to  acknowledge  our  infir- 
mity, insomuch  that  of  ourselves  we  are  not  able 
to  perform  even  the  letter  of  the  law.  As  soon 
as  you  are  convinced  of  this  the  law  has  done  its 
duty.  Hence  St.  Paul  asserts,  that  by  the  law  is 
the  knowledge  of  sin." 

Let  persons  of  the  class  which  I  have  been  de- 
scribing try  their  hearts,  with  fidelity  and  sincer- 
ity, by  this  admirable  passage.  Let  them  see 
whether  they  love  God  as  they  ought  to  do; 
whether  they  keep  his  statutes  and  his  ordinances 
in  the  manner  which  he  has  prescribed  ;  whether 
they  find  their  whole  souls  so  totally  devoted  to 
his  service,  as  to  exclude  every  vain  thought  and 
every  foolish  wish  ;  whether  their  life  be  spent  in 
an  unceasing  round  of  duties,  both  negative  and 
positive.  All  this  is  required  by  the  law  without 
any  mitigation  and  abatement.  Hence  to  those 
who  seek  to  be  justified  by  tiieir  works  it  is  the 
savor  of  death  unto  death  :  for  they  who  would 
be  justified  by  the  law  must  keep  the  law.  Hence 
also  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
should  open  the  eyes  of  their  understanding,  in 
order  that  they  may  discern  the  purity  of  the  law, 
and  the  extent  of  their  danger.  Till  his  gracimis 
influences  pervade  tlieir  hearts  every  spiritual 
sense  is  benumbed  by  ignorance  and  steeped  in 
error.  They  %see  not  the  corruption  which  is  the 
inheritance  of  all  the  children  of  Adam  ;  even  the 
Scriptures  cannot  persuade  them  of  the  reality  of 
its  existence.  All  who  attempt  to  convince  them 
of  it  are  considered  only  in  the  light  of  gloomy 
hypochondriacs,  ever  brooding  over  imaginary 
evils.  Their  words  appear  to  them  as  idle  tales, 
winch  they  cannot  comprehend  and  will  not  be- 
lieve. Scripture  alone  can  account  for  so  singu- 
lar a  difference  between  these  two  classes  of  men. 
The  one  is  possessed  of  a  sense  of  which  the  other 
is  destitute.  The  natural  man  rereirelh  110I  the 
thingx  0/  the  Spirit  of  God  ;  for  they  are  foolixli 


cernment  is  the  special  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
which  causes  the  proud  sinner  to  see  clearly  the 
requisitions  or  the  law,  and  his  own  utter  inability  icrs 
to  perform  them.  It  destroys  that  comfortable 
self-sufiiciency,  that  hollow  security,  in  which  the 
soul  had  long  reposed ;  and,  armed  with  all  the 
thunders  of  Sinia,  rouses  the  sleepy  conscience, 
and  arrests  the  unwilling  attention.  At  the  bar 
of  such  a  judge,  every  plea  is  rejected,  and  the 
stubborn,  reluctant  sinner  is  compelled  to  plead 
guilty. —  George  Stanley  Faber. 


Selected. 

WATCHING. 

In  childliood's  season  fair, 
On  many  a  balmy,  moonless,  summer  night, 
While  vvlieelcd  the  light-house  arms  of  dark  and  bright  jjn'? 

Far  il^rough  the  humid  air, — 


How  patient  have  I  been,, 
Sitting  alone,  a  happy  little  maid. 
Waiting  to  see,  cheery  and  unafraid, 

My  father's  boat  come  in, — 

Close  to  the  water's  edge, 
Holding  a  tiny  spark  that  he  might  steer 
(So  dangerous  the  landing  far  and  near,) 

Safe  past  the  ragged  ledge  ! 

No  fears  had  I,  not  one. 
The  wild  wide  waste  of  water  leagues  around 
Washed  ceaselessly,  there  was  no  human  sound, 

And  I  was  all  alone. 

But  nature  was  so  kind  ! 
Like  a  dear  friend  I  loved  the  loneliness; 
My  heart  rose  glad,  as  at  some  sweet  caress. 

When  passed  the  wandering  wind. 

Yet  it  was  joy  to  hear 
From  out  the  darkness  sounds  grow  clear  at  last, 
Of  rattling  rowlocks,  and  of  creaking  mast,_ 

And  voices  drawing  near. 

"  Is 't  thou,  dear  father  ?  Say  I" 
What  well-known  shout  resounded  in  reply, 
As  loomed  the  tall  sail,  smitten  suddenly 

With  the  great  light-house  ray  I 

I  will  be  patient  now 
Dear  Heavenly  Father,  waiting  here  for  Thee! 
I  know  the  drtvkness  holds  Thee  I  Shall  I  be 

Afraid,  when  it  is  Thou  ? 

On  thy  eternal  shore, 
In  pauses,  when  life's  tide  is  at  its  prime, 
I  hear  the  everlasting  note  of  time 

Beating  foreverniore  ! 

Shall  I  not  then  rejoice? 
Oh,  never  lost  or  sad  should  child  of  Thine 
Sit  weeping,  fearing  lest  there  come  no  sign, 

No  whisper  of  Thy  voice  1 

— Atlantic  Monthly. 
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The  Ocean. 


BY  H.  W.  BEECHER. 


The  ocean  has  no  permanent  objects.  The  wave* 
of  yesterday  are  gone  to-day;  and  the  calm  of  to-, 
day  will  be  tumultuous  to-morrow.    The  very 
eS'ect  of  the  sea,  in  part,  depends  upon  its  exceeds 
ing  changeableness.   Upon  what  can  we  hang  oup 
associations  '{    The  line  of  coast  supplies  a  partial 
resource,  but  the  sea  none.    It  has  no  nooks,  oP 
dells,  or  caves,  or  overhanging  rocks,  whicii,  oncW 
formed,  abide  for  ever.    It  has  no  perpetual, 
boughs  or  enduring  forests.    Its  mountains  arfflp) 
liquid,  and  flow  down  in  the  very  same  momenta 
tiiat  they  lift  themselves  up.  The  wide  and  wholafi 
sea,  as  a  great  unit  to  be  sure,  couies  to  us  always'^  usi 
the  same;  but  its  individual  features  are  always! 
strangers.    Its  waves  are  always  new  waves;  its 
ripples  are  always  formed  before  us  ;  its  broad  and 
uncrested  undulations  are  fresh  an^  momently  pro- 
duced.   If  we  go  down  to  the  shore  to  mourn  forjpci 
those  who  shall  not  come  forth  from  the  deep  till 


nens  unto  him  :  neither  can  he  know  them,  because'  the  archangel's  trump  shall  bring  forth  its  dead, 
thpy  are  spiritually  disrerned.    Tiiis  spiritual  dis-  i  though  we  shed  daily  tears  for  weary  months,  thej 
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'easure  up  no  associations  in  the  rolling  Waters  or 
right-glancing  calms.     If   the  place  becomes 
icred,  it  is  the  shore,  the  surrounding  rocks  oi' 
nd  hills,  and  not  the  ever-born,  ever-dying  Waves, 
The  operation  of"  these  causes  extends  to  level 
mntry  scenery.    The  mind  seldom  wishes  to 
ust  much  to  a  level  and  insipid  country.  The 
ihabitants  of  such  plains  form  but  feeble  local 
,tachments.    But  those  who  are  mountain-born 
bcome  so  intensely  attached  to  their  familiar- 
laces,  that  when  removed  from  them,  horae-sick- 
ss  becomes  a  disease,  and  preys  upon  the  frame 
ke  a  fever  or  a  consumption. 
The  scenery  of  the  sea  addresses  itself  to  a  dif- 
rent  part  of  our  being.    It  speaks  more  to  the 
jagi nation  than  to  the  affections,  giving  fewer 
)jects   for   analysis   or   examination  ;  forever 
irowing  off  the  eye  by  revolutions  of  form  and 
angeableness,  and  refusing  to  become  familiar 
those  patient  ancj  gentle  ways  of  companionship 
lat  venerable  forests  and  benignant  mountains 
same.  The  sea  is  not  a  lover  and  friend,  but  an 
spirer  and  an  austere  teacher.    Trees  soothe  us 
id  comfort  us  by  sympathy.    We  still  stand 
our  sorrows,  or  yearnings,  or  sadness  ;  but  they 
leak  to  us  with  ten  thousand  airy  voices  or  luelo- 
ous  whisperings,  and,  mingling  better  thoughts 
id  faith  with  our  fretful  experience,  they  sweeten 
e  heart  without  washing  away  its  thoughts  with 
ter  forgetfulness.    But  the  sea  forces  life  away 
om  us.   We  stand  upon  its  shore  as  if  a  new  life 
re  opening  upon  us,  and  we  were  in  the  act  of 
rgetting  the  things  that  are  behind,  and  reach- 
_  forth  unto  those  which  are  before  and  beyond. 
;ie  unobstructed  distance,  the  far  horizon  line, 
which  the  eye  only  stops,  but  over  which  the 
lagination  bounds, and  then  first  perceives  plainly 
lere  the  eye  grows  dim  ;  the  restless  change,  the 
Qse  of  endless  creative  power,  the  daily  and 
aietimes  hourly  change  of  circumstance,  that 
ikes  you  think  that  the  ocean  revolves  deep  ex- 
riences  in  its  bosom,  and  reveals  distinctly  upon 
mutable  face  expressions  of  its  peace,  or  sor- 
,  or  joy,  or  struggle  and  rage,  or  victory  and 
^fulness, — these  are  phenomena  that  excite  us, 
d  carry  us  away  from  life,  away  from  hackneyed 
perieuces.    When  we  retire  from  the  sea-side 
come  back  to  life  as  if  from  a  voyage,  and 
uiliar  things  have  grown  strange. 
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Selected. 

Perhaps  no  state  of  mind  is  more  deplorable, 
in  that  in  which  an  enlightened  understanding 
united  to  an  unconverted  heart.  It  is  a  state 
ally  devoid  of  peace  and  comfort,  full  of  terror 
a  fearful  looking  for  of  judgment  and  fiery 
lignation.  The  eyes  of  the  mind  are  opened, 
as  to  discern  clearly  that  he-  is  not  a  christian 

0  is  one  outwardly.    The  awakened  conscience 
c  tremblingly  alive  to  every  touch.    It  perceives 

necessity  of  repentance  :  and  it  acknowledges 
obligation  laid  upon  all  true  believers  to  take 
their  cross  and  follow  Christ.    But  the  will 
the  affections  are  wanting  ;  a  secret  hatred 

1  reluctance  reigns  in  the  heart :  and  the  whole 
n  loathes  the  burden,  which  he  conceives  to  be 

itBposed  upon  him.    Meanwhile  a  person  of  this 
0i  icription  is  deeply  convinced,  that  with  his 
jlioll  -seut  temper  and  disposition,  it  is  utterly  im- 
Ipfl  :sible  for  him  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
Ijiil  aven.    He  knows  that  he  labors  under  a  natu- 
unfitness  for  it,  and  that  he  could  find  no 
jJ  )piness,  even  in  the  presence  of  God  himself, 
ess  a  complete  change  should  previously  take 
ce  in  his  heart.    This  awful  truth  is  evident, 
jptl  ond  a  possibility  of  contradiction,  to  the  man 
jpjjji  Dse  understanding  has  been  so  far  enlightened 
itlKjl  ;o  comprehend  the  requisitions  of  the  law  and 
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the  nature  of  holiness  :  but,  his  heart  being  at  the 
Same  time  totally  unaffected  and  unaltered,  he 
cannot  conceive  what  pleasure  there  can  be  in  a 
perpetual  communion  with  God,  and  in  the  purely 
spiritual  joys  of  Heaven.  Hence  arises  his  mis- 
ery, he  knows  that  he  is  unfit  for  Heaven  ;  and  he 
shudders  at  the  thought  of  hell.  Gladly  would 
he  eseiipe  into  some  middle  place  of  abode,  were 
any  such  in  existence,  equally  undisturbed  by  the 
presence  of  God,  and  the  torments  of  the  damned. 
His  future  destiny  perpetually  haunts  his  imagi- 
nation, and  he  flees  from  himself  to  seek  relief  in 
the  midst  of  company  and  dissipation.  For  a 
time  he  probably  succeeds;  for  a  time  he  contin- 
ues to  silence  his  conscience.  The  ever-varying 
pageant  of  vaiu  amusements  gradually  vanishes 
the  recollection  of  those  deep  impressions  which 
he  had  formerly  received  :  and  he  once  more  feels 
something  at  least  of  the  pleasures  of  this  world. 
But  if  ever  the  stings  of  conscience  happen  again 
to  be  touched,  he  relapses  into  all  his  former  mis- 
ery; a  misery,  (uoreover,  now  too  frequently 
mixed  with  a  sort  of  hellish  rage  and  malice 
against  his  monitor.  Perhaps  the  Gospel  is  never 
sincerely  explained  and  enforced,  without  either 
ettecting  a  change  in  the  heart,  or  exciting  a 
spirit  of  bitter  animosity  and  determined  opposi- 
tion. Men  cannot  bear  to  have  their  false  tran- 
quillity set  before  them  :  they  cannot  bear  to  have 
the  carnal  security  of  their  sinful  pleasures  dis- 
turbed. Provided  these  points  be  not  touched 
upon,  they  will  listen  with  the  utmost  complac- 
ency to  an  eulogy  on  the  beauty  of  virtue  and  the 
dignity  of  human  nature;  but  the  moment  they 
are  compelled  to  look  within  themselves,  their 
patience  fails  them,  and  they  are  sometimes  al- 
together unable  even  to  conceal  their  indignation. 
— Faber. 

A  Ride  Throngh  the  land  of  the  PhiliUines. 

BY  J.  L.  PORTER,  M.  A.,   P.  R.  S.  I,.,  PROFESSOR   OP  BIBM- 
CAL  CRITICISM. 

We  rode  down  from  Jerusalem  on  Saturday, 
hoping  to  spend  a  quiet  Sunday  in  the  Franciscan 
convent  of  Bamleh.  The  good  fathers  received 
us  with  even  more  than  ordinary  hospitality,  and 
quartered  us  in  their  choicest  cells.  They  sup 
plied  our  table,  too,  with  the  best  their  larder  af 
forded  ;  and  as  wc  were  well  inured  to  Eastern  life, 
we  were  able  to  enjoy  the  fare.  In  the  early  part 
of  Sunday  we  were  loft  alone,  and  the  deep  silence 
of  the  .convent  was  most  impressive.  At  inter- 
vals the  solemn  chant  of  the  Latin  service  in  the 
chapel  swept  through  the  cloistered  courts  and 
along  the  corridors,  now  swelling  forth  in  full 
harmony,  then  dying  away  in  a  plaintive  wail, 
and  then  again  awaking  suddenly  like  an  echo. 
Iq  the  afternoon  an  Italian  monk,  who  had  been 
previously  acquainted  with  one  of  my  companions, 
joined  our  pariy.  He  had  seen  much  of  the  world, 
and  was  a  man  of  polished  manners  and  extensive 
information.  He  seemed  anxious  to  promote  the 
cause  of  education  in  Syria,  but  spoke  despon- 
dingly  of  this  work,  to  which,  he  told  us,  he  had 
devoted  his  life.  His  doubts  and  fears  arose 
mainly  from  the  diflaculties  thrown  in  his  way  by 
his  superiors,  and  from  the  limited  means  at  his 
command.  After  some  general  conversittiun,  we 
all  sat  down  to  read  together  the  various  passages 
of  Scripture  referring  to  Philistia  and  its  old  war- 
like inhabitants. 

The  Philistines,  we  are  told,  were  an  Egyptian 
tribe,  descendants  of  Ham,  who,  at  some  unknown 
period  before  the  time  of  Abraham,  left  their  na- 
tive country  and  settled  on  the  southern  coast  of 
Canaan.  Singularly  enough,  though  always  called, 
even  by  the  Israelites,  "  str.ingers,"  (lot  such  is 
the  meaning  of  Fhilhttnex,)  they  gave  to  the  whole 


land  the  name  it  bears  to  this  day — Palestine, 
Abraham  and  Isaac  lived  in  peace  with  the  Phi- 
li.stine  chiefs;  and  though  their  dependents  had 
occasional  quarrels,  yet  they  fed  their  flocks  on  the 
same  pastures  and  watered  them  at  the  same  well.s. 
But  in  after  ages  the  Philistines  became  tiie  myst 
determined  foes  of  the  Israelites. 

Philistia  is  the  garden  of  Palestine.  It  i.s 
about  forty  miles  long  from  Joppa  to  G^za,  and 
about  fifteen  wide  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
mountains  of  Judah.  Along  the  whole  sea-board 
are  white  sandy  downs.  AVithin  tlie.se  is  the  broad 
undulating  plain,  with  its  deep  rich  soil,  and  low 
mounds  at  intervals,  over  whose  summits  the  gray 
ruins  of  great  cities  are  now  strewn  in  the  dust. 
On  the  east  the  mountains  send  out  their  roots  far 
into  the  plain,  carrying  with  them  their  rocks, 
and  brafu,  and  jungles  of  dwarf  trees  and  shrubs, 
and  leaving  between  them  picturesque  winding 
vales.  Such  is  Philistia,  the  sJicphelah  ("  low 
country"  or  "  valley")  of  the  Bible  (jJ  Chron.  xxvi. 
10  ;  Deut.  i.  7.)  It  is  a  noble  region,  and  it  was 
defended  by  its  old  inhabitants  with  a  heroism  and 
devotion  which  have  been  rarely  equalled.  The 
Philistine  warriors  could  dash  across  the  unbroken 
plains  in  their  chariots  of  iron,  and  drive  all  their 
foes  before  them;  but  the  moment  they  attempted 
to  penetrate  the  mountain  defiles  they  were  over- 
matched by  the  active  Jewish  infantry.  The 
physical  character  of  these  neighbouring  countries 
solves  the  mystery  of  the  long,  fierce,  and  unde- 
cided struggles  of  the  two  nations. 

We  were  deep  in  our  studies,  and  were  becom- 
ing rapidly  more  and  more  interested  in  the  stories 
of  Samson,  and  the  capture  of  the  ark,  and  David 
and  Goliath,  when  suddenly  the  silence  that 
reigned  around  us  was  broken  by  a  straggling  fire 
of  musketry  in  the  distance.  It  came  nearer. 
The  roll  of  kettle-drums  was  next  heard,  at  first 
faintly,  but  growing  each  moment  louder  and 
clearer,  till  at  length  the  ringing  shots  and  war- 
like music  seemed  beneath  the  very  walls.  Thea 
there  was  a  hurrying  too  and  fro  in  the  convent, 
and  banging  of  doors,  followed  by  polyglot  shout- 
ings. The  monk  started  up  in  manifest  alarm, 
and  rushed  out.  We  all  followed,  supposing  the 
Bedawin  were  making  a  sudden  raid.  Ou  gain- 
ing the  terraced  roof,  which  commanded  a  view 
of  the  great  gate,  we  discovered  the  cause  of  all 
the  din  and  bustle:  a  Roman  archbishop  was  on 
his  way  to  the  Holy  City,  escorted  by  a  troop  of 
irregular  cavalry,  who  showed  alike  the  impor- 
tance of  their  tiust  and  their  reverence  for  the 
Sabbath  by  making  as  much  noise  as  their  guns 
and  drums  were  capable  of.  Unfortunately  for  our 
peace,  his  Eminence  resolved  to  pass  the  night  at 
kamleh.  To  escape  for  a  time  from  the  tumult, 
I  proposed  to  walk  over  to  Lydda,  and  my  com- 
panions gladly  acquiesced. 

LYDDA. 

The  sun  was  already  low  in  the  west  as  we 
struck  into  the  broad  avenue-like  road  that  leads 
to  Lydda.  It  w;i«  a  beautiful  evening — the  sky 
cloudless,  the  atmosphere  transparent  as  crystal. 
The  sunbeams  fell  slanting  on  the  dense  foliage 
of  the  orange  and  apricot  trees,  here  gilding  the 
topmost  leaves,  and  yonder  shooting  in  lines  of 
gold  through  the  openings.  The  sea  breeze  was 
just  setting  in.  Now  it  played  among  the  rust- 
ling leaves  of  the  tall  palms,  and  now  it  seemed  to 
come  down  for  a  moment  and  breathe  its  balmy 
breath  right  in  our  faces.  The  road;  covered 
deeply  with  red  sand,  is  lined  with  orchards,  in 
which  wc  saw  orange,  lemon,  peach,  pomegr.iuate, 
and  carub  trees,  intermixed  with  the  palm,  wal- 
nut, and  sycamore  ;  and  the  whole  enclosed  by 
huge  hedges  of  cactus,  whose  luscious  fruit,  cling 
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ing  quaintly  to  the  sides  of  the  great  thick  leaves, 
was  now  almost  ripe.  An  easy  walk  of  three 
quarters  of  an  hour  brought  us  to  Ludd,  the 
modern  as  well  as  the  luore  ancient  name  of  the 
apostolic  Lydda  (1  Chron.  viii.  12).  I  have  often 
been  sadly  disappointed  on  approaching  an  old 
Bible  city,  which  fancy  had  somehow  decked  in 
the  choicest  beauties  of  nature  and  art,  but  which 
stern  reality  transformed  into  mud  hovels  on  a 
rocky  hill-side.  It  was  not  so  with  Lydda.  Even 
now,  though  its  glory  is  gone,  Lydda  has  an  im- 
posing look.  It  is  embowered  in  verdure.  Olive 
groves  encircle  it,  and  stretch  far  out  over  the 
surrounding  plain,  and  their  dusky  hue  is  relieved 
here  and  there  by  the  brighter  foliage  of  the  apri- 
cot and  mulberry ;  while,  ne:ir  the  houses,  vines 
are  seen  creeping  over  garden  walls  and  clamber- 
ing up  the  great  gnarled  trunks  and  branches  of 
the  walnut  trees. 

The  village  stands  on  a  gentle  eminence,  and 
high  above  its  terraced  roofs  rise  the  splendid 
ruins  of  the  church  of  England's  patron  saint. 
Lydda,  tradition  says,  was  the  native  place  of  St. 
George;  and  England's  chivalrous  king,  the  lion- 
hearted  Richard,  built  in  his  honour  this  noble 
church,  the  rains  of  which  now  form  tlie  chief 
attraction  of  Ludd.  The  walls  and  part  of  the 
groined  roof  of  the  chancel  still  remain,  and  also 
one  lofty  pointed  arch,  with  its  massive  clustered 
columns  and  white  marbled  capitals  rich  in  carv- 
ing and  fret-work. 

We  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  crumblingwall,  and 
there  sat  down  to  read  the  story  of  Peter's  visit  to 
this  place  (Acts  ix.  32  39).  The  whole  village 
was  in  full  view,  and  the  great  pl^in  around  it. 
Peter  was  away  on  one  of  his  missionary  tours  in 
the  hill  country  of  Samaria,  "  and  he  came  down 
also  to  the  saints  which  dwell  at  Lydda."  He 
came  down  through  the  defiles  of  those  mountains, 
and  across  that  broad  rich  plain  of  Sharon,  or 
"  Saron,"  and  up  the  gentle  ascent  to  this  old 
town.  The  saints  met  him  as  he  entered,  and 
told  him  of  the  sufferings  of  the  poor  paralytic 
Eneas;  and  the  scene  then  enacted  at  his  bed- 
side was  such  as  tlie  people  had  never  before  wit- 
nessed. "Peter  said  unto  him,  Eneas,  Je^us 
Christ  Kiaketh  thee  whole;  arise  and  make  thy 
bed.  And  h^  arose  immediately."  As  the  words 
reached  his  ears,  divine  power  operated  on  his 
body.  The  wondrous  tidings  sped  from  mouth  to 
mouth,  from  group  to  group,  from  to^wn  to  country. 
All  eagerly  inquired  ;  some,  probably,  at  first 
doubted,  but  when  they  saw  the  healed  paralytic, 
faith  triumphed,  and  "  all  that  dwelt  in  Lydda 
and  Saron  turned  to  the  Lord."  The  joyful  news 
soon  found  their  way  to  Juppa,  ten  miles  distant; 
and  tlien  the  mourning  friends  of  the  charitable 
Tabitha  desjiatched  quick  messengers  to  tell  Peter 
of  lici-  deatii,  half  ho{)ing  that  even  she  might  not 
be  beyond  the  reach  of  his  power.  Peter  delayed 
not,  but  set  out  across  that  western  plain  on  ano- 
ther journey  of  mercy. 

As  we  looked  from  our  commanding  position 
over  that  wide  landscape,  we  could  not  but  admit 
tliat  tliere  was  a  charm  in  it  intfepcndeot  of  all  its 
liallowed  associati.His.  It  was  one  of  tlio.se  views 
which,  like  a  picture  by  Claude,  never  pass  from 
the  memory.  On  the  north  lay  the  vast  plain  of 
Sharon,  varifgated  with  green  meadows  and  yellow 
corn-fields;  for,  thouijh  only  the  end  of  April,  the 
fields  were  "already  white  to  the  harvest."  In 
the  far  distance  we  could  just  distinguish  the  pale 
blue  summits  of  Carmcl.  On  the  cast,  the  view 
was  bound-'d  hy  the  long  range  of  the  mountains 
of  Israel,  their  rounded  tops  now  tinged  witli  the 
ruddy  evening  light;  and  the  deep  purple  sha- 
dows of  their  ravines  throwing  out  in  bold  relief 
the  old  ruined  cities  and  modern  villages  thut 


crown  nearly  all  the  projecting  cliffs.  On  the 
south,  a  swell  in  the  plain  conceals  Philistia;  but 
that  swell  is  clothed  with  the  orchards  of  Ramleh, 
whose  tapering  minarets  and  tall  white  tower 
shoot up  from  the  midst  of  the  dense  foliage.  On 
the  west,  beyond  the  gardens,  there  is  first  a 
stretch  of  brown  sandy  plain,  then  a  narrow  dark 
belt,  traced  by  the  orange"  groves  of  Joppa,  and 
then  the  Mediterranean,  gleaming  like  a  mirror  of 
burnished  gold  beneath  the  setting  sun. 

On  Monday  morning,  before  the  sun  had  yet 
risen  over  Judah's  hills,  we  were  all  in  the  saddle, 
following  a  gay  trooper,  bristling  with  arms,  along 
the  broad  sandy  road  to  Philistia.  Selim,  our 
new  companion,  was  to  fill  the  double  post  of  guide 
and  guard  :  and  he  was  admirably  qualified  for 
office  ;  for  he  knew  the  name  of  every  village, 
fountain,  and  wady  between  Ramleh  and  Gaza, 
and  he  was  on  terms  of  close  friendship  with  all 
the  bandits  in  the  province.  Our  route  was  at 
first  dreary  enough,  traversing  bleak  downs  of 
brown  sand,  over  which  a  few  flocks  of  sheep  and 
goats  followed  their  shepherds,  apparently  bound 
for  better  pastures.  But  the  morning,  as  usual, 
was  bright  and  beautiful,  the  air  fresh  and  exhila- 
rating, and  Selim  full  of  tales  of  border  raids,  and 
old  traditions  about  Samson  and  Jalud  (Goliath)  ; 
so  we  got  on  cheerily.  An  hour's  ride  brought 
us  to  the  top  of  the  swell  which  separates  Sharon 
froip  Philistia.  The  latter  plain  now  opened  up 
before  us,  rolling  away  to  the  southern  horizon  in 
graceful  undulations,  clothed  with  a  rich  mantle 
of  green  and  gold — harvest-field,  and  pasture- 
land.  Ruins  are  visible  every  where  ;  but  the 
villages  were  few,  small,  and  far  between.  The 
distant  hill-sides  were  more  thickly  studded  with 
them  ;  and  Selim  told  us  that  though,  like  the 
old  Danites,  the  people  lived  there  for  security, 
their  possessions  and  crops  were  chiefly  in  the 
plain. 

(To  bo  continued.) 


For  "  The  Friend." 

ph !  the  woe,  the  loss  that  will  and  must  be  to 
us,  if  we  appoint  as  elders  such  as  are  unsuitable 
and  unbaptised  for  the  work,  through  our  follow- 
ing natural  judgment,  and  affectionate  feelings, 
and  the  sight  of  the  eye  outwardly.  I  have  had 
cause  to  deplore  such  appointnients  made  in  the 
hope  of  qualiflcation,  or  with -the  desire  tot 
strengthen  the  hands  of  such.  Unless  they  are 
divinely  prepared,  and  anointed,  (as  it  were 
hewn  and  cut  out  in  the  mountain  of  the  Lord,) 
by  deep  baptisms,  similar  to  those  of  the  poor 
ministers,  how  can  they  feel  for  and  with  them, 
or  have  any  clear  discerning  of  tlie  work  in  each, 
under  their  fostering  care  ;  they  may  on  the  con- 
trary be  hindering  and  hurting  the  very  work 
they  should  strengthen  and  help.  Ah,  the  con- 
tinued baptisms  unto  death  of  all  that  is  of  the 
creature,  how  many  have  fallen  from  the  want  of 
it !  being  settled  down  at  ease  by  their  appoint- 
ment, and  forget  their  first  speaking  tremblingly, 
or  being  humbled  under  the  Lord's  good  power. 

L.  A.  B. 
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SEVENTH  MONTH  16,  1864. 


DUBLIN  YEARLY  MEETING. 

(Coucludvd  fruni  page  2G0.) 

"  J.  Goodbody  said  that  we  have  been  too  well 
satisfied  with  having  silent  meetings.  Let  us  re- 
ci  ive  what  we  have  heard  in  charily,  and  have 
more  sympathy  for  tliose  who  occasionally  speak 
in  our  iiieetinfis,  and  also  for  those  who  had  been 
alluded  to  as  having  found  peace  out  of  our  Soci- 


ety. He  thought  that  very  great  tendernt 
should  be  exercised  towards  them. 

"  J.  Pease  thought,  that  if  the  young  men  a 
women  whose  hearts  are  alive  to  God,  knew  hofl 
few  words  of  approval  spoken  to  a  brother  in  sii 
plicity,  and  how  much  their  loving  demean 
towards  their  older  brethren,  was  appreciate 
some  of  them  might  thus  be  qualified  to  act 
elders.  There  is  far  too  much  looking  to  oV( 
seers  and  elders ;  and  he  longed  that  you 
Friends  might  not  wait  on  the  church,  but  deliv 
their  own  souls.  When  he  knew  that  many  ch 
dren  in  this  Society  have  often  been  brought 
without  sufficiently  knowing  the  truth,  or  seeii 
it  recognised  in  the  family,  and  afterwards  cor 
in  contact  with  those  who  have  the  life  of  fai 
in  their  hearts,  can  we  wonder  that,  when  th( 
own  souls>re  awakened,  they  should  be  attract 
towards  thpse  who  have  been  instrumental  to  th( 
awakening  ? 

Anthony  Pim  alluded  to  the  feelings  whi 
might  prompt  some  to  speak  in  our  meetings  ; 
thought  that  it  was  often  that  they  felt  constrain 
to  speak  of  what  they  themselves  had  felt.  Th 
had  received  forgiveness  of  their  sins,  and  long; 
that  others  might  experience  the  same  pardoniii 
love  which  they  had  felt  to  be  so  precious.  T 
meeting  then  adjourned  till  next  day  at  4  P.  M 

"  Sixth-day  afternoon,  4  o'clock. — A  petiti 
was  adopted  in  favour  of  the  bill  to  enforce  t 
closing  of  public-houses  on  the  first  day  of  t 
week.  It  w^  referred  to  a  committee  to  ha 
charge  of  its  being  signed,  &c 

"  The  clerk  read  the  eighth  paragraph  of  t 
report  of  the  Yearly  Meeting's  committee,  re.spe 
ing  the  distribution  of  an  appeal  on  behalf 
coloured  refugees.  Some  affecting  particulars 
their  condition  were  given,  and  the  committee 
commended  a  subscription  for  the  object  on 
liberal  scale 

'"  S.  Bewley  thought  it  desirable  for  the  me 
ing  to  consider  this  subject  a  little,  as  he  belie\ 
that  country  Friends  wished  for  a  joint  action 
the  part  of  the  Society,  as  regards  the  collect! 
of  subscriptions  and  spreading  of  information.  .' 
thought  the  object  a  very  desirable  one,  and 
claims  very  strong,  as  our  Friends  in  Ameri 
have  done  so  wonderfully  much  themselves, 
deed,  he  looked  upon  it  as  the  strongest  call 
us  since  the  distress  in  Ireland  of  1846.  Seve 
Friends  expressed  their  sympathy  with  this  ■ 
ject/'         ^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

"  It  was  agreed  that  two  Friends  should  be 
pointed  from  each  Monthly  Meeting,  who  shot 
act  with  the  Yearly  Meeting's  (standing)  cc 
mittee,  and  collect  subscriptions,  not  from 
own  members  only,  but  from  others  in  tb 
neighbourhoods  who  may  be  inclined  to  con 
bute.' 

"  Statistical  returns  from  the  three  Quarte 

Meetings  were  then  read,  from  which  it  appea 

that  the  number  of  members  of  the  Yearly  Me 

ing  at  the  end  of  18G3  was  2,851,  and  of 

members  715;  total,  3566." 

***** 

"  Marriages  during  the  year  :  Ulster  4,  Leintl 
1,  Munster  5 ;  total  10. 

"  T.  Knott  remarked  on  the  very  few  marriajj 
"  W.  Tkislethwaite  values  such  returns  v 
much  ;  they  are  invaluable.   He  was  much  stnl 
by  the  excess  of  females ;  also  by  small  nuui 
of  marriages'  both  unfavourable  signs,  especi; 
the  latter.  In  the  general  population  there  is 
marriage  to  130  persons,  here  is  only  one  to  4  \^ 
in  England  one  to  220.    Young  men  have  a  ui^i 
bid  caution ;  they  should  marry  more  in  fi 
This  is  not  peculiar  to  the  Society  of  Friends. 
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as  pleased  to  hear  that  so  many  non-members 
itended  meetings.  The  clerk  then  read  reports 
cm  the  three  Quarterly  Meetings  respecting  the 
re  extended  to  those  professing  with  us,  though 
jDt  in  membership.  Much  sympathy  was  ex- 
ressed  for  this  class,  and  many  Friends  alluded 
the  need  for  extending  much  watchful  care." 

"Annexed  to  statistical  returns  were  accounts 
distraints  for  ecclesiastical  demands.  Total 
^ount,  £277  6s.  5d."       *  *  * 

"  Seventh  day,  10  A.  M. — After  the  opening  of 
is  sittiog,  a  draft  of  a  petition,  prepared  by  a 
mmittee,  on  First-day  closing  of  public-houses, 
as  read.  A  few  wished  to  have  "  Sabbath"  Intro 
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iced  instead  of  First-day;  but  it  passed  unaltered, 
'  others  objected  to  "  Sabbath"  being  used. 
"After  reading  the,  remaining  minutes  of  last 
lar,  and  other  routine  business,  the  meeting 
rned  its  attention  to  the  report  of  a  committee 
pointed  by  last  Yearly  Meeting  to  revise  its 
)ok  of  Rules  of  Discipline  and  Advice.  There 
re  sixteen  Friends  on  this  committee,  four  from 
eh  Quarterly  Meeting,  and  four  from  Dublin, 
ley  reported  having  met  twice  in  Dublin  during 
e  year,  and  for  several  days  at  each  time,  and 
■  many  sfttings  since  coming  to  town  this  time 
that  the  work  was  now  in  sheets  or  slips  on  the 
file  in  order  to  be  passed  more  easily  by  the 
arly  Meeting.  They  had  decided  to  recom- 
ind  that  in  future  the  work  should  be  arranged 
der  three  heads,  and  each  head  subdivided  into 
tions  in  the  same  way  as  the  London  Yearly 
leting's  Book  of  Discipline.  The  revision  was 
commenced.  As  previously  arranged,  T. 
wley  and  H,  Russell  sat  at  the  table  with  the 
rks  to  assist. 

"''"The  first  chapter  (Christian  Doctrine)  was 
in  proceeded  with.    It  appeared  that  the  com- 
ttee  had  brought  this  forward  almost  unaltered, 
jept  that  some  extracts  from  Epistles  were 
led;  also  a  paragraph  in  the  English  Book, 
nmencing,  'We  do  declare'  (being  la.st  para- 
ph of  the  Barbadoes  Epistle,)  which  was  added. 
It  was  not  in  the  Irish  Book  of  1841.  This 
3  agreed  to;  but. a  Friend  raised  an  objection 
I  a  passage  at  the  end  of  the  preceding  paragraph 
the  same  Epistle,  namely,  '  We  call  the  Holy 
riptures,  as  Christ  and  the  apostles  called  them, 
1  h*ly  men  of  God  called  them — the  words  of 
« '  d.'    He  objected  to  the  term  Words  of  God  ; 
^  ihould  be  Word  of  God ;  he  cited  several  pas- 
jes  in  confirmation.   Another  Friend  would  call 
m  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  a  third  disapproved 
'"'■Words  of  God'  as  not  being  the  usual  way  to 
!) )reSs  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Some  others  having 
*  ' anted  to  these  remark's,  the  passage  was.ex- 
" iged.     After  describing  various  paragraphs 
t""|ich  it  was  not  necessary  to  read,  they  passed 
to  Epistle  of  1836,  which  wag  read ;  it  not 
ng  in  the  Old  Book,  was  proposed  to  be  added. 
PP^j"  reference  to  a  paragraph  of  this  Epistle,  which, 
J  *  alluding  to  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
d1  ;es,  '  neither  ought  there  to  be  any  previous  pre- 
jjation  by  the  minister,  of  matter  to  be  commu- 
ated  by  him  to  an  audience,'  W.  H.  Pim  said 
t  he  felt  that  this  paragraph  would  be  better 
itted;  he  could  not  but  regard  it  as  a  limiting 
«r"'|the  prerogative  of  the  Holy -Spirit;  he  could 
rnsvil  but  believe  that  He  might,  if  he  so  willed, 
sW  pare  the  heart  of  a  minister  long  before  he 
at  to  meeting;  nay,  more,  be  believed,  that 
n  a  minister  might  have  a  matter  upon  his 
id,  not  for  hours,  but  for  days  beforehand,  and 
to*^ht  be,  as  it  were,  charged  with  the  matter 
ea^ich  he  might  subsequently  have  to  deliver; 
I  then  he  might  receive  the  command,  '  Go  and 
ad  in  the  temple,  and  speak  uuto  the  people 
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all  the  words  of  this  life ;'  he  thought  that  it  was 
not  right  that  we  should  go  to  meeting,  as  he  had 
heard  it  described,  with  minds  like  a  blank  sheet 
of  paper;  he  believed  that  the  paragraph  should 
be  omitted,  for  when  we  admit  that  the  only  power 
that  could  qualify  was  the  influence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  it  was  a  limiting  of  his  power  to  say  that 
no  previous  preparation  should  be  known  out  of 
meeting. 

"A  considerable  discussion  ensued;  some  united 
in  W.  H.  Pim's  view  for  the  omission  of  the  para- 
graph ;  others  for  having  the  word  '  need'  substi- 
tuted for  'ought,'  and  others  for  retaining  the 
paragraph  without  any  alteration,  as  tbey  feared 
it  might  have  a  tendency  to  lead  to  written  ser- 
mons. The  clerk  ultiuiately  decided  to  leave  out 
the  jmragraph  as  first  proposed  by  W.  H.  Pim. 

Seventh-day,  4  p.  M. — Shortly  nfter  opening, 
the  continuation  of  revision  took  place."    *  * 

"  Seventh. day,  7.30  P.  M.,  (third  sitting')  till 
10  p.  M.  Commencing  Section  V.,  '  General 
(Christian  Counsel.' 

"  In  reference  to  a  passage  in  minute,  Dublin, 
1776,  which  refers  to  '  working  out  their  salvation, 
before  they  go  hence  to  the  awful  tribunal  of  the 
Judge  of  quick  and  dead,'  &c.,  which  was  ulti- 
mately omitted,  R.  Charleton  said  that  in  this 
passage  the  word  salvation  evidently  referred  to 
the  forgiveness  of  sins.  Now,  in  the  words  of 
Paul  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Philipians,  he  addressed 
them  as  'brethren  dearly  beloved  and  longed  for, 
my  joy  and  crown ;'  they  were  those  who  had 
already  experienced  forgiveness,  and  had  attained 
to  a  good  degree  of  Christian  experience,  so  that 
it  was  evident  that  the  word  here  bore  a  much 
more  general  meaning;  in  this  instance,  as  in 
many  others,  it  referred  to  the  completion  and 
triumph  of  the  Christian  life.  The  next  subject 
was  a  short  but  strong  minute,  Dublin,  1723-1839, 
which  is  not  in  the  English  Book,  advising  the 
use  of  '  thee'  or  '  thou'  to  a  single  person,  and  the 
use  of  1st,  2nd,  3rd,  &c.,  in  calling  the  days  and 
months  ;  also  not  to  take  or  keep  off  the  hat  to 
any  person  or  company,  &c. 

"  R.  Charleton,  referring  to  this  minute,  said 
that  he  fully  appreciated  the  views  of  the  Friend 
who  had  just  spoken  in  favour  of  retaining  this 
minute ;  and  he  could  well  understand  the  diffi- 
culties which  must  have  been  felt  by  the  Com- 
mittee, who,  he  thought,  had  exercised  great  mo- 
deration in  omitting  all  but  this  short  minute. 
Nevertheless  he  though  it  might  be  better  omitted, 
and  he  would  give  his  views  briefly.  The  minutes 
which  had  been  read,  embraced  subjects  of  great, 
many  of  them,  of  intense  interest;  and  he  feared 
that  if  this  valuable  matter  was  diluted  with  other 
matter  which  does  not  meet  with  general  accep- 
tance, it  would  interfere  with  the  usefulness  of  the 
Book  of  Minutes,  and  in  some  degree  operate 
against  its  acceptance  with  many  of  tnose  amongst 
whom  we  should  wish  it  to  find  way.  He  had 
himself,  as  Friends  well  knew,  always  used  the 
plain  language  and  worn  what  was  called  the  plain 
dress ;  but  he  did  not  feel  himself  authorized  to 
recommend  others  to  do  the  same.  He  had  not 
felt  it  right  for  him  to  urge  a  young  man  to  follow 
his  example,  unless  he  felt  it  laid  upon  him  to  do 
so.  He  believed  that  it  would  make  no  practical 
difference  in  the  use  of  the  plain  dress  and  lan- 
guage whether  the  minute  was  retained  or  not, 
and  he  thought  it  had  better  be  omitted. 

"  A  Friend  enquired  how  it  was  that  R.  C.  felt 
it  right  for  himself  to  do  so,  and  still  not  to  recom- 
mend others  to  do  the  same?  to  which  R.  C.  re- 
plied, that  it  was  so,  but  he  had  never  felt  that 
he  had  sufficient  warrant,  that  the  matter  was  not 
sufficiently  clear  for  him  to  urge  it  upon  others 
unless  they  felt  it  to  be  their  duty  to  adopt  it. 


"  W.  Mathews  said,  that  as  an  individual  the 
farthest  he  could  go  was,  '  Let  every  man  be  fully 
persuaded  in  his  own  mind.' 

"  A  very  general  expression  took  place  on  the 
subject,  as  the  use  of  the  '  plain  language' 
amongst  us  appears  to  be  much  lessened  of  latter 
time;  in  some  of  the  meetings  more  so  than  in 
others.  The  minute  was  omitted.  A  Friend 
wished  to  have  the  portion  relating  to  paying  re- 
spect to  persons  by  uncovering  the  head  in  their 
presence  retained ;  but,  owing  to  the  protracted 
discussion,  the- subject  was  allowed  to  drop." 

"  Second-day,  10  A.  M. — A  short  minale  from 
the  English  Book  (1697,  P.  E.),  recommended 
the  use  of  the  Scripture  names  of  the  days  and 
months  was,  after  considerable  discussion,  adopt- 
ed, the  words  'and  not  by  heathen,'  at  the  end  of 
the  minute  being  omitted.  No  other  minute  un- 
der this  head  was  omitted  except  the  long  one  of 
1751,  issued  by  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  in 
London.  A  Friend  remarked,  that  he  did  not 
know  of  any  virtue  in  using  Scripture  names  but 
our  testimony  was  against  heathen  names  ;  we 
style  them  numerically."        *       *       *  * 

"  In  reference  to  a  passage  which  contained  the 
following — '  The  prize  is  before  you;  it  is  a  prize 
not  of  earth  but  of  heaven  ;  not  a  corruptible 
crown,  but  an  incorruptible;  to  be  obtained,  not 
without  conflict,  through  deep  repentance — 
through  the  forsaking  of  sin — througli  the  way 
of  the  cross — through  the  life  of  faith,  looking 
unto  Jesus.' 

"J.  Allen  wished  that,  as  this  passage  was  ad- 
dressed chiefly  to  the  young,  the  word  '  deep' 
might  be  omitted,  lest  it  should  discourage  them.. 

"  R.  Charleton  stated,  that  he  should  not  havo 
ventured  to  remark  upon  this  subject,  had  not  J. 
A.  done  so.  He  believed  that  we  should  all  ad- 
mit that  repentance  must  be  real  enough  and  deep 
enough  to  show  us  our  utterly  lost  and  undone 
condition,  and  our  absolute  need  of  a  Saviour; 
but  he  did  not  know  any  Scripture  passage  in 
which  '  deep  repentance'  occurred,  and  be  thought 
we  need  not  seek  to  improve  upon  Scripture.  He 
also  believed,  that  it  was  a  frequent  device  of  the 
enemy  to  endeavour  to  make  us  believe  that  we 
had  not  repented  enough,  and  that  we  needed  to 
feel  a  yet  stronger  sense  of  our  own  vileness,  be- 
fore we  could  come  to  Christ,  and  experience  the 
forgiveness  of  our  sins;  but,  in  opposition  to  this 
temptation  were  the  words  of  gracious  invitation, 
'  Whosoever  will,  let  him  come.'  There  was  a 
general  feeling  against  adding  the  word  '  deep.' 
One  Friend  suggested  'true'  in  its  place;  but  the 
decision  was  given  in  favour  of  leaving  only  're- 
pentance' as  found  in  Holy  Scriptures. 

"  A  long  discussion  followed  on  a  proposition 
to  add  to  the  following  sentence,  '  set  apart  at 
least  a  short  time  daily  for  private  retirement,' 
the  words  '  and  prayer,'  which  was  at  last  adopted.  - 
Some  Friends  feared  that  it  might  lead  to  formal 
prayer ;  but  others  urged  that,  in  view  of  such 
commands  as,  '  Pray  without  ceasing,'  there  was 
a  full  promise  that  ability  would  be  given  at  such 
times  to  pray,  either,  silently  or  vocally — that 
prayer  should  be  a  part  of  the  Christian  life,  and 
that  no  day  should  pass  without  it.  Thomas  C. 
Wakefield  said  that  he  believed. that,  as  we  could 
derive  no  assistance  in  spirtual  things  from  our- 
selves, the  time  spent  in  private  retirement  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  spiritual  help  and  com- 
fort would  mostly  be  spent  in  prayer,  whether 
vocal  or  silent — that  an  upward  aspiration  would 
at  all  such  times  be  experienced  by  those  who 
sought  for  it. 

"  In  reference  to  a  minute  as  to  marriage  by 
the  Registrar,  a  few  Friends  said  that,  in  their 
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judgment,  such  marriages  were  still  more  objec- 
tionable than  those  celebrated  by  ministers  of  any 
religious  deuoniination,  inasmuch  as  they  admit- 
ted marriage  only  as  a  civil  contract,  and  did  not  re- 
cognise in  it  a  religious  ordinance.  The  Clerk  and 
others,  though  viewing  both  modes  as  objectiona- 
ble, thought  that  by  the  Registrar  the  least  so  of 
the  two.  The  paragraph  was  omitted,  a  few 
Friends  objecting  to  the  word  '  priest'  as  not 
strictly  correct;  as  a  marriage  can  be  celebrated 
by  those  not  called  '  priests,'  such  as  a  deacon  of 
'  Church  of  England,'  or  a  dissenting  minister. 
The  meeting  then  adjourned." 


SnMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
FoRBiON. — News  from  Europe  to  the  30th  ult.  The 
final  ineelino;of  the  Confepence  ia  the  Dano-German  war 
took  phice  oci  the  25th,  and,  as  whs  anticipated,  ended 
in  nothing.  It  is  stated  tliat  at  this  meeting  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  GerrauQ  Powers  read  a  declaration  in 
which  they  throw  upon  Denmark  the  whole  responsi- 
bility of  the  failure,  which  Denmark  entirely  denies. 
Earl  Russell,  who  presided  at  the  sittings,  reviewed  the 
labours  of  the  Conference,  and  expressed  the  hope  that 
all  the  neutral  Powers  would  concur,  whatever  might  be 
the-  issue  of  the  conflict,  that  the  independence  of  the 
Danish  monarchy  would  be  preserved.  Marshall  Van 
Wrangel,  the  Prussian  commander,  has  been  ordered  to 
recommence  hostilities,  and  a  speedy  attack  on  the 
island  of  Alsen  was  expected.  The  London  Times  be- 
lieves that  as  the  Conference  ended  with  the  rejection 
by  both  belligcrent.s  of  the  proposals  made  by  the  neu- 
trals, and  as  Denmark  deliberately  expresses  her  desire 
that  the  war  should  proceed,  the  British  government 
thinks  itself  not  bound  to  interfere  so  long  as  the  war 
remains  within  the  limits  which  mu^t  have  been  con- 
teinplated  by  the  D  lues  when  they  made  their  choice. 
In  the  House  of  Commons  Berkeley's  annual  motion  for 
a  vote  by  ballot  was  rejected  by  89  majority.  Hennes- 
sey moved  a  resolution  regretting  Irish  emigration,  and 
urging  legislation  to  check  it.  Lord  Palmerston  con- 
tended that  emigration  to  America  was  simply  caused 
by  the  fact  that  the  emigrant's  condition  was  improved 
thereby,  and  consequently  it  could  not  be  checked.  The 
motion  was  rejected.  A  telegram  from  Madrid  saysth;it 
a  ministerial  council  had  decided  to  treat  the  Peruvian 
dilficulty  in  such  a  manner  as  to  avoid  war.  In  refer- 
ence to  the  war  in  this  country,  the  London  Star  says  : 
"Grant's  latest  movements  are  certainly  not  destitute  of 
boldness,  but  they  seem  to  border  on  fool-harUiness. 
He  deliberately  leaves  the  road  to  Washington  and  the 
North  open  lo  Lee,  who  before  now  has  not  hesitated  to 
cross  the  Potomac  when  the  Federal  army  could  much 
more  easily  dispute  his  progress."  The  Liverpool  cotton 
market  was  active  and  prices  advancing  The  stock  of 
American  collou  was  very  small.  Breadstutfs  dull,  red 
Southern  wheat  is  quoted  at  Is.  6d.  a  8s.  Id.  Consols, 
90^  a  yoj. 

(J.viTED  Status. — The  President  has  issued  a  procla- 
mation relative  to  the  bill  recently  passed  to  guarantee 
to  the  rebellious  Slates  a  n-publu-an  form  of  govern- 
ment. He  says  that  he  is  fully  sati-fied  wiih  the  system 
for  restoration  contained  in  the  bill,  and  he  is  prep  ii  ed 
to  give  the  Executive  aid  lo  any  people  who  desire  to 
rciurn  lo  their  allegiance  under  it.  The  President,  in 
ncconlance  wilh  a  joint  resolution  of  Congress,  has  issued 
a  procliimation  ap|)c>inling  the  fonrlh  ot  next  month  as 
a  day  of  humiliaiion  and  pr;iypr  by  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  Among  other  thing-!,  to  confess  and  re- 
pent of  their  manifold  sins,  and  to  implore  the  compas- 
sion and  firgiveness  of  the  .'\lmighly,  that,  if  consistent 
wilh  His  will,  the  existing  rebellion  may  he  S[)eedily 
euppressed,  and  the  supremacy  of  the  Constitution  and 
the  laws  of  the  United  tflatcs  bo  established  throughout 
the  Stales,  and  that  the  rebels  may  lay  down  their  arms 
and  speedily  return  to  their  allegiance,  that  Ihey  mav 
not  be  utterly  destroyed  ;  that  the  efrusion  of  Idood  may 
be  stayed,  and  that  unity  and  fraternity  may  be  restored 
and  peace  established  throughout  our  borders. 

Georgia. — A  di.-<patch  from  General  Shci  m.in,  on  the 
6lh,  says,  that  his  army  had  (hen  reached  the  Chatta- 
hoochie,  above  and  below  the  bridge.  The  main  rebel 
army  was  across,  Harilee's  corps  only  remnining  lo  guard 
the  bridge.  The  main  rebel  army  had  tinally  been  driven 
from  their  strong  positions  at  K"iiesaw  and  other  places 
nt  which  they  alionipled  to  make  a  stand.  Sherm  in  had 
captured  about  2000  prisoners  between  Marietta  and  the 
river. 

Deitruelion  of  ihe  Piraie  Alabama. — The  career  of  this 
noted  cruizer,  which,  during  the  la^l  two  years,  has  in- 


flicted such  heavy  losses  on  American  shipping,  has  at 
last  terminated.  A  dispatch  from  Capt.  Winslow,  com- 
mander of  the  United  States  Steamer  kearsarge,  infoi-ras 
the  Navy  Department  that  on  the  19th  ult.,  the  Alabama 
left  the  port  of  Cherbourg,  in  France,  and  steered  direct 
towards  the  Kearsarge,  which  had  been  lying  off  the 
port  for  some  time  to  intercept  her.  The  Alabama 
opened  fire  at  a  distance  of  1200  yards,  and  the  action 
continued  for  about  an  hour,  at  the  end  of  which  time 
her  colours  were  struck,  and  she  soon  after  went  down 
carrying  many  persons  with  her.  The  Kearsarge  cap- 
tured 68  of  the  officers  and  crew  of  the  Alabama,  and 
26,  including  Capt.  Serames,  were  rescued  from  drown- 
ing by  an  English  steamer  which  was  near  the  scene  of 
action.  About  40  of  the  Alabama's  crew  appear  to  have 
been  drowned  or  killed  in  the  engagement.  Three  men 
were  wounded  on  board  the  Kearsarge,  but  no  lives  were 
lost,  nor  was  the  vessel  materially  injured. 

The  Pirate  Florida. — A  Cape  May  dispatch  of  the  11th 
says,  that  since  the  8th  inst.  the  Florida  had  captured 
and  burned  five  vessels  near  that  place.  The  crews  of 
three  ships,  numbering  sixty-one  persons,  bad  been 
landed  at  Cape*  May.  On  the  10th  the  Florida  captured 
and  burned  a  barque  off  Cape  Henry.  Several  United 
States  gun-boats  have  been  dispatched  after  the  pirati- 
cal cruizer. 

The  Invasion  of  Mtryland. — During  several  days  fol- 
lowing the  announcement  of  a  confederate  force  having 
crossed  the  Potomac,  the  accounts  respecting  it  were  of 
the  most  conflicting  and  unsatisfactory  kind.  The  gen- 
eral impression  seems  however  to  have  been,  ihat  it  was 
a  mere  plundering  raid  from  which  the  rebels  would 
quickly  retire,  and  not  until  near  the  close  of  last  week, 
was  it  fully  ascertained  that  they  were  really  formidable 
in  numbers,  and  that  there  was  no  opposing  force  near 
to  prevent"  their  ravaging  over  the  State  at  pleasure. 
After  entering  Maryland,  parties  of  rebel  cavalry  scoured 
the  country  in  all  directions,  securing  horses,  cattle,  &c. 
Hagersiown  was  visited,  and  contributions  levied  upon 
the  inhabitants.  A  demonstration  was  made  upon  Fred- 
erick by  a  part  of  the  rebel  troops,  but  they  here  met 
wilh  opposition,  and  after  a  sharp  contest  were  com- 
pelled to  retire.  At  this  point  General  Wallace  was 
stationed  with  a  force  supposed  to  be  adequate  to  its 
protection;  but  on  the  9th  the  rebels  renewed  the  attack 
in  overwhelming  numbers,  and  after  an  obstinate  battle 
the  Federal  troops  were  defeated  and  retreated  towards 
Baltimore,  having  sustained  a  loss  of  upwards  of  one 
thousand  men.  The  rebel  cavalry  then  spread  in  detach- 
ments over  the  State,  extending  their  ravages  even  to 
the  north-eastern  sections  of  it.  On  the  Northern  Cen- 
tral railroad  they  have  done  much  mischief,  destroying 
a  hfrge  number  of  bridges.  The  BMltimore' and  Phila- 
delphia railroad  was  struck  at  .Mngnolia,  19  miles  north- 
east of  Baltimore,  and  here  two  passenger  trains  from 
Philadelphia  were  captured  and  destroyed  on  the  11th 
inst.  Major  Gen.  Franklin  was  on  one  otthe  trains,  and 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  rebels.  A  small  party  of  them 
approached  within  four  miles.of  Baltimore,  and  burned 
tae  residence  of  Gov.  Bradford.  At  the  time  of  making 
up  this  summary,  on  the  Tith,  the  probable  issue  of  this 
unexpected  movement  could  not  be  anticipated.  It  was 
hoped  by  some  that  the  invaders  would  soon  be  south  of 
the  Potomac  again — but  there  were  reasonable  appre- 
hensions entertained  by  others  that  Gea.  Lee  had  moved 
a  large  part  of  his  army  inio  the  Shenandoah  valley,  in 
O'-der,  by  a  threatening  demonstration  upon  Baltimore 
and  Washington,  to  disconcert  Gen.  Grant's  operations 
below  liichniond.  It  is  stated  that  the  Government  has 
taken  measures  for  the  'protection  of  Washington  and 
Baltimore. 

Virginia. — There  are  no  accounts  of  any  further  opera- 
tions by  Grant's  army  around  Petersburg.  Gen  Butler 
has  returned  to  Fortress  .Monroe.  Gen.  Hunter's  army 
has  been  biought  from  the  western  part  of  the  State  to 
which  it  retreated  alter  the  unsuccessful  attack  upon 
Lynchburg,  and  at  the  latest  accounts  occupied  Mar- 
linsburg.  The  rebels  have  appeared  in  considerable 
force  on  the  north  side  of  Washington,  just  outside  of 
the  fortifications.  The  Washington  Sim;  of  the  lllh, 
aunounees  upon  good  authority  that  the  rebel  force 
which  came  up  the  valley  was  45,000  strong,  including 
8OU0  cavalry,  and  is  commanded  by  Gen.  Early.  On  the 
9lh  inst.  Gen.  Longstreet  with  a  large  rebel  force  was  at 
Charlottesville  to  co-operate  in  the  movement.  It  is 
supjjosed  the  object  of  the  expedition  was  to  capture 
Washington  by  surprise. 

The  Markets,  »j-c. — The  following  were  the  quotations 
on  the  1  lih  inst.  Xcw  Vork. — American  gold  283  a  284. 
United  States  sixes,  188-i,  104.  Seven-thirty'e,  104  a  105. 
Five-twenty  six  per  cents,  104.  Superfine  State  flour, 
$11  a  $11.30.  Shipping  Ohio,  $12  a  $12.25.  Baltimore 
Hour,  $11.75  a  $12  30.  Chicago  spring  wheat,  $2.46  a 
$2.67  J  red  westeco,  $2,65  a  $2.70.   Rye,  $1.90  a  $1.95. 


Oats,  99  a  $1.01.  Mixed  western  corn,  $1.65  a  $1.67 
Middlings  cotton,  $1.68  a  $1.70.  New  Orleans  molasses, 
$1.18.  Refined  sugar  31  cts.,  Havana  brown,  22J  cts. 
Philadelphia. — Middlings  cotton,  $1.70  a  $1.75.  Flour, 
good  brands,  $11  a  $12.  Red  wheat,  $2,50  a  $2.60; 
prime  white,  $2.75.  Rye,  $1.70  a  $1 .75.  Corn,  yellow 
and  white,  $1.70.  Oats,  96  a  97  cts.  "The  offerings  of 
beef  cattle  reached  1450  head,  sales  at  from  $12  to  $17 
the  100  lbs.  nett  for  common  to  good  and  prime,  of 
hogs  5400  were  sold  at  $14  a  $15  the  100  lbs.  nett ;  only 
4200  sheep  were  offered  and  sold  at  6J  a  7J  ctS:  per  lb, 
gross. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  354. 
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FRIENDS'  SELECT  SCHOOLS.  ' 

These  Seminaries  will,  it  is  expected,  be  re-opened  after 
the  summer  vacation,  on  the  first  of  Ninth  month  next, 
the  Boys'  School  being  situated  on  Cherry  street  west  ol 
Eighth,  and  the  Girls'  School  on  Seventh  street  between 
Cherry  and  Race  streets.  i 

The  course  of  Instruction  now  adopted  in  the  Boys' 
School  embraces,  besides  the  ordinary  branches,  a  selec- 
tion of  more  advanced  mathematical,  scientific  and  claS' 
sical  studies,  on  the  satisfactory  completion  of  whicb||u 
the  pupil  will  be  entitled  to  a  diploma  or  certificate  ol 
scholarship. 

During  the  winter  months,  lectures  on  scientific  sub 
jects  are  delivered,  illustrated  by  appropriate  apparatus^ 
and  experiments. 

The  ciurse  of  study  at  the  Girls'  School  embraces,  in  W 
addition  to  the  elementary  branches,  Algebra,  Geometry/  ' 
History,  Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  Astronomy 
Physiology,  Natural  History,  Botany,  Physical  Geogra 
phy.  Mental  Philosophy,  Etymology,  Rhetoric  and  Cora 
position.  Instruction  is  also  given  in  Trigonometry; 
Mensuration,  and  the  French  and  Latin  languages. 

-Vs  the  proper  classification  of  the  scholars  early  iD|tri 
the  session  is  important,  it  is  desirabJe  that  those  whc 
intend  to  enter  pupils  for  the  coming  term  should  do  sc 
as  early  in  the  season  as  possible.    Application  ma\'  be 
made  at  the  school-rooms  on  and  after  the  first  of  Nintb|" 
month. 

It  is  believed  these  schools  are  deserving  of  the  patron 
age  and  support  of  Friends,  offering,  as  they  do,  great 
advantages  for  the  liberal  and  guarded  education  of  theil 
children,  and  at  a  very  moderate  cost. 

The  attention  of  Friends  is  also  especially  invited  td 
the  Primary  Schools  iu  the  Northern  and  Western  Dis-  HI 
tricts,  where  provision  is  m.ide  for  the  careful  elemen 
tary  instruction  of  children  too  young  to  enter  the  prin- 
cipal schools.    On  behalf  of  the  committee,  * 

John  Carteu, 
Philada.  Seventh  mo.  1804.  Cierk. 
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Friends  of  Germantown  Preparative  Meeting  propost  ' 
opening,  on  the  1st  or'Ninlh  month  next,  a  school  foif" 
the  children  of  Friends  and  such  as  profess  with  them 
The  buildings  are  pleasantly  located  within  the  .Meeting' 
house  enclosure,  and  the  services  of  a  competent  femali 
teacher  have  been  engaged. 

Instruction  will  be  given  in  the  usual  branches  of 
good  English  education  ;  the  charges  for  tuition  varying 
according  lo  the  branches  taught,  from  $10  to  $20  pel  M 
term  of  five  months,  there  being  a  vacation  of  two  monthi  let 
in  the  summer. 

For  further  information  ajiplication  may  be  made  t( 
either  of  the  following  members  of  the  School  Com 
miitce,  viz :  -' 

Ezra  Comfort,  Germantown. 
Li.ovD  Mit-FLiN,  do. 
Samuel  Emle.v,  627  Market  St. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

NKAR  KRANKFORD,  (TWEMTV-TIIIRD  WARD,  PIIILADKLP 111 \i 

Phvsician  and  Superintendent, — Joshua  H.  Wohthino 
TON,  M.  D. 

Application  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  may  bi 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  to  Chaulks  Elms,  Clcrl 
of  the  Board  of  Managers,  No.  637  .Market  Street,  Pbila 
delphia,  or  to  any  other  Member  of  the  Board. 


WM.  H.  PILE,  PRINTER, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylrania  Bank. 
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From  "The  Family  Treasury." 

A  Ride  Through  the  Land  of  the  Philistines. 

,T.  L.  PORTER,  M.  A.,  F.  R.  S.  L.,  PnOPESSoit   OF  BIBLI- 
CAL CRITICISM. 
(Concluded  from  page  366.) 
EKRON. 

Akir  soon  came  in  sight;  and  a  quarter  of  an 
sur's  gallop  along  a  beaten  path,  through  fields 
corn,  brought  us  to  the  village.  We  dis- 
ounted,  and  sat  dovirn  beside  the  only  antiquity 
^  the  place,  a  large  deep  well ;  such  a  well,  pro- 
''^  ibly,  as  the  servants  of  Abraham  dug  at  Grevar 
id  Beersheba  in  .olden  times.  A  crowd  of  villa- 
jrs  collected  to  gaze  at  the  strangers.  The  men 
ere  chiefly  conspicuous  for  the  huge  daggers  in 
leir  girdles,  and  enormous  turbans,  which  seemed 
it  of  all  proportion  with  the  rest  of  their  scanty 
irdrobe.  The  women  were  in  rags,  and  most  of 
e  children  stark  naked.  Akir  is  a  wretched 
ace,  containing  some  forty  or  fifty  mud  hovels  ; 
!  narrow  lanes  encumbered  with  heaps  of  rubbish 
id  filth.  It  stands  on  a  bare  slope,  and  the 
ound  immediately  around  it  has  a  dreary  and 
isolate  look,  heightened  by  a  few  stunted  trees 
attei^ed  here  and  there  round  the  houses.  Yet 
is  is  all  that  marks  the  site  and  bears  the  name 
the  royal  city  of  Ekron.  There  is  not  a  soli- 
ry  vestige  of  royalty  there  now.  With  feelings 
bich  it  would  be  difficult  to  describe,  we  took 
t  our  Bibles,  and  read  the  doom  pronounced 
on  it  by  the  Hebrew  prophet  while  it  yet  stood 
all  the  pride  of  its  strength  and  beauty :  ^'Ukroii 
all  he  rooted  vp."  (Zeph.  ii.  4.) 
We  read  also  the  interesting  narrative  of  the 
storation  of  the  ark  to  the  Israelites,  when  it 
IS  conveyed  on  the  new  cart  from  ISkron  to 
thshemesh,  (1  Sara.,vi.)  The  position  of  the 
ter  city  was  pointed  out  to  us  by  Selim.  It  is 
autifully  situated  in  the  side  of  the  deep  valley 
Surar,  the  ancient  Sorek,  a  short  distance  above 
;  place  where  it  opens  from  the  mountains  of 
idah  into  the  plain.  It  is  about  ten  miles  from 
iron,  and  a  broad  vale,  or  rather  depression, 
nds  down  from  it  to  the  Mediterranean.  On 
e  northern  slope  of  this  vale  Ekron  stands.  Up 
at  vale  ran  the  ancient  highway,  "straight  to 
Jthshemesh,"  along  which  went  the  "  lowing 
tj  ne,"  bearing  the  ark,  and  "  turned  not  aside  to 
e  right  hand  nor  to  the  left."  It  was  just  about 
is  season  of  the  year  too;  for  the  "men  of  Beth- 
einesh  were  reaping  their  wheat-harvest  in  the 
Hey" — that  very  valley  of  Surar  which  now 
ived  with  ripening  grain.  The  chiefs  of  the 
lilistines  followed  the  ark  to  the  border  of 
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Bethshemesh — that  is,  to  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tains ;  and  there  having  given  up  their  charge, 
"  they  returned  to  Ekron  the  same  day."  We 
were  all  deeply  impressed  with  the  simplicity  and, 
at  the  same  time,  graphic'  power  of  the  narrative. 

Again  we  mounted,  and  led  by  our  active  guide, 
struck  at  a  dashing  pace  down  the  gentle  slope, 
then  diagonally  across  the  meadows  and  wheat- 
fields  of  Wady  Surar.  The  sun  was  already  high 
in  the  heavens,  and  not  a  cloud  even  as  large  as  a 
man's  hand  to  shade  us  from  his  fierce  beams. 
The  rainy  season  was  past  iu  the  low  plain  of 
Phllistia.  A  single  cloud  would  now  have  been 
looked  on  as  a  wonder;  and  as  for  a  shower,  the 
peasants  would  have  been  as  much  terrified  at  it 
as  the  Israelites  were,  when,  in  answer  to  the 
prayer  of  Samuel,  the  Lord  "  sent  thunder  and 
rain"  in  the  time  of  wheat-harvest,  (1  Sam.  xii. 
17.)  Through  the  centre  of  the  wady,  deeply  fur- 
rowed in  the  alluvial  soil,  winds  the  torrent-bed 
of  the  Sorek,  already  dry,  except  here  and  there 
where  water  lay  stagnant  in  little  pools,  half  con- 
cealed by  the  dark  foliage  and  gorgeous  flowers  of 
the  oleander.  The  rivers  of  this  southern  land 
are  mere  winter  torrents;  the  summer's  sun  dries 
them  up,  scorching  the  reeds  and  rank  grass,  and 
bright  flowers  of  early  spring;  just  as  Isaiali  de- 
scribes it:  "The  river  sliall  be  wasted  and  dried 
up;  the  reeds  and  flags  shall  wither.  The  papcr- 
reeds  by  the  brooks,  by  the  mouth  of  the  brooks, 
and  everything  sown  by  tlie  brooks,  shall  wither, 
be  driven  away,  and  be  no  more."  (Isa.  xix.  5-7.) 
But  when  the  autumn  rains  fall,  the  streams  re- 
turn to  their  beds,  and  the  waters  flow  murmur- 
ing over  the  pebbles,  and  the  dead  plants  burst 
forth  into 'new  life  and  verdure.  IIow  beautiful 
the  prayer,  and  how  appropriate  the  allusion  of 
the  Psalmist :  — 

"As  streams  of  water  in  the  south, 

Our  bondage,  Lord,  recall." — Ps.  cxxvi.  4. 

Skirting  the  base  of  a  low  limestone  ridge  we 
open  up  the  plain  of  Yebna,  extending  away  on 
the  right  to  the  shores  of  the  3Iediterranean, — 
almost  as  smooth  as  the  surface  of  the  sea  itself, 
and  having  a  little  hill,  like  an  island  in  the  cen- 
tre, covered  in  part  with  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
Jabneh,  (2  Chron.  xxvi.  6,)  and  in  part  with  the 
humble  houses  of  its  modern  representative;  in 
part,  too,  with  the  remains  of  a  crusader's  church. 
The  plain  was  all  astir  with  bands  of  reapers,  men 
and  women ;  and  close  behind  them  the  gleaners, 
mostly  young  girls,  reminding  one  of  the  faithful 
Iluth.  The  great  proprietors  were  there  too, 
moving  about;  like  Boaz,  from  field  to  field  among 
their  labourers,  clad  in  their  scarlet  cloaks.  As 
we  pas.sed  each  group  Selim  saluted  them  with  an 
Ullah  makum,  "  The  Lord  be  with  you ;"  and  they 
returned  the  invariable  response,  "  The  Lord  bless 
thee."  Not  only  are  the  manners  and  customs 
unchanged  in  this  land,  but  the  very  words  of 
salutation  are  what  they  were  three  thousand  years 
ago,  (Ruth  ii.  3,  4.) 

Leaving  this  low-lying  plain  we  ascended  the 
bleak  downs,  where  vast  flocks  of  sheep  and  camels 
were  browsing ;  and  away  on  our  left,  nearly  a 
mile  distant,,  we  saw  the  black  tents  of  their  Arab 
owners.    They  saw  us  also ;  and  a  party  of  ten  or 


twelve  splendidly  mounted  came  upon  us  at  full 
gallop,  their  spears  glittering  in  the  spnbeams, 
and  their  braided  hair  and  flowing  robes  stream- 
ing behind  them.  Selim  rode  out  to  meet  them, 
and  I  followed  to  hear  the  parley.  Before  a  word 
was  spoken,  Selim  and  the  Afah  chief  threw  them- 
selves from  their  horses  and  joined  in  a  cordial 
embrace.  The  sight  was  not  new  to  me,  yet  it 
was  most  interesting.  Each  rested  his  hands  upon 
the  shoulders  of  the  other,  and  laid  his  head  upon 
his  neck  ;  or,  to  use  the  expressive  words  of  scrip- 
ture, "  Ilc/dl  on  his  neck,  and  kissed  him."  (Gen. 
xxvii.  33.)  We  were  now  invited,  and  pressed 
with  genuine  Arab  warmth  to  go  to  the  camp. 
"  O  my  lords,"  said  the  chief,  addressing  us,  "pass 
not  away,  I  pray  you,  from  your  servant.  The 
sun  is  high ;  the  day  is  hot ;  honour  his  house  with 
your  presence;  let  him  kill  a  sheep,  and  set  bread 
before  you,  and  then  depart  in  peace."  W'e  re- 
spectfully declined,  pleading  the  distance  we  had 
yet  to  ride,  and  the  absence  of  our  servants. 
Amid  all  their  wildness  and  waywardness,  a  hos- 
pitality worthy  of  the  old  patriarchs  is  still  prac- 
tised by  these  sons  of  the  desert.  I  have  narrated 
the  incident,  and  accurately  translated  the  lan- 
guage used,  because  it  illustrates  such  passages  as 
Gren.  xviii.,  and  xix.  2. 

ASllDOD. 

On  approaching  Ashdod  we  were  all  cLarmed 
with  the  beauty  of  the  site,  and  the  wonderful 
richness  of  the  country  immediately  around  it. 
We  had  left  the  line  of  the  great  caravan  road  to 
Gaza  and  Egypt,  and  had  turned  into  a  beiten 
track  leading'straight  to  the  village.  It  crosses  a 
vale,  some  three  miles  wide,  and  extending  far  to 
the  eastward; — perfectly  level,  and  one  unbroken 
expanse  of  golden  corn,  the  richest  I  had  any- 
where seen  in  Palestine,  rivalling  even  the  best 
parts  of  Bashan.  There  was  not  a  fence,  nor 
tree,  nor  house  upon  it.  Our  path  was  bordered 
by  the  tall  ripe  grain ;  and  our  attendants  plucked 
the  ears  as  they  rode  along,  "  and  did  eat,  rubbing 
them  in  their  hands."  (Luke  vi.  1.)  We  could' 
here  see  how  true  to  nature  was  the  illustration 
in  the  parable  of  the  sower, — ''And  as  he  sowed, 
some  fell  ly  the  tvai/side."  (Mark  iv.  4.)  When 
the  hu.sbandman  sows  such  fields  as  these,  some 
seeds  must  necessarily  fall  upon  the  unfenced, 
beaten  tracks,  which  traverse  them  in  every  direc- 
tion. 

The  plain  sweeps  the  northern  base  of  the  low, 
rounded  hill  on  which  once  stood  the  royal  city  of 
Ashdod.  The  temples,  palaces,  and  houses  are 
all  gone.  The  dust  of  centuries  has  covered  them. 
Terraced  orchards  of  figs  and  olives,  apricots  and 
pomegranates,  now  occupy  their  places,  clothing 
the  hill-side  from  base  to  summit.  The  modern 
village  of  Esdud,  a  confused  group  of  mud  hovels, 
lies  embowered  on  the  eastern  slope.  It  bears  the 
ancient  name ;  but  we  might  truly  change  it  to 
Ichahod,  for  its  glory  is  departed. 

We  rode  to  it" through  winding  lanes,  hedged 
with  the  giant  cactus,  round  whose  shapeless 
stems,  and  quaint  branches  and  leaves,  the  con- 
volvulus and  honeysuckle  had  woven  garlands  of 
bright  flowers.    The  village  is  wretched  in  the 
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extreme.    Groups  of  hungry-looking  men  andi 
squalid  women  lounged  lazily  in  the  dirty  lanes, 
and  on  the  dusty  roofs,  gazing  listlessly  on  the 

»  strangers,  and  scarcely  able  to  muster  energy 
enoiigh  to  curse  the  infidel  Frank.  As  we  looked 
on  them  and  their  miserable  dwellings,  the  words 
of  Zechariah  flashed  upon  our  memory :  "  A 
bastard  shall  dwell  at  Ashdod,  and  I  will  cut  off 
the  pride  of  the  Philistines."  We  climbed  to  the 
top  of  the  hill.  The  temple  of  Dagon,  in  which 
the  ark  of  the  Locd  was  put,  must  have  stood 
here ;  for  the  sea  is  visible,  and  Dagon,  "  the  fish 
god,"  was  doubtless  placed  where  he  could  look 
out  over  the  element  he  was  supposed  to  personify. 
Not  a  vestige  of  the  temple  is  there  now.  Along 
the  southern  declivity  old  building  stones,  with 
fragments  of  columns  and  sculptured  capitals,  are 
piled  up  in  the  fences  of  little  fields,  and  in  the 
walls  of  goat  and  sheep  pens,  showing  how  tim^ 

'  and  God's  unchangeableness,  have  converted  pro- 
phecy into  history:  "And  the  sea-coast  shall  be 
dwellings  and  cottages  f6r  shepherds,  and  folds 
for  flocks." 

How  sad,  and  yet  how  glorious  is  the  view  from 
the  top  of  that  hill,  beneath  which  the  dust  of  a 
mighty  city  lies  dishonoured  !  On  the  one  side 
the  noble  plain,  stretching  away  to  the  foot  of 
Judah's  mountains,  here  and  there  cultivated,  but 
mostly  neglected  and  desolate,  yet  all  naturally 
rich  as  in  the  palmiest  days  of  Philistia's  power. 
On  the  other  side  a  dreary,  hopeless  waste  of  drift- 
ing sand,  washed  away  yonder  by  the  waves  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  here,  at  our  feet,  advancing 
with  slow  and  silent,  but  resistless  step,  covering, 
and  to  cover,  flower  and  tree,  ancient  ruin  and 
modern  hut,  in  one  common  tomb. 


For  "Tlie  Friend." 

Christian  Simplicity. 

In  reading  the  "  Memoirs  of  Port  Royal,"  with 
some  notices  of  the  excellent  head  of  that  religious 
establishment,  the  M6re  Angelique,  my  attention 
was  arrested  with  the  subjoined  account  of  her 
conduct  on  a  certain  occasion.  Now  none  of  us 
I  trust  are  so  weak  as  to  imagine  that  any  plain- 
ness or  peculiarity  of  costume,  considered  in  itself, 
can  promote  our  spiritual  welfare ;  but  christians 
who  desire  to  be  conformed  in  all  things  to  the 
will  of  their  Divine  Master,  do  find  that  the  cross 
must  be  taken  up  in  this,  as  well  as  in  many  other 
things.  Individuals  who  feel  the  importance  of 
maintaining  the  testimonies  of  Friends  in  regard 
too  the  furniture  of  their  houses  and  the  dress  of 
their  children,  not  unfrequently  have  to  make  de- 
cisions in  doubtful  cases,  a  good  deal  like  that 
which  was  so  promptly  disposed  of  by  Mere  An- 
gelique. Perhaps  some  of  us  may  profit  by  her 
wise  and  judicious  remarks. 

"During  the  civil  wars  of  Paris,  in  1652,  a 
great  multitude  of  artizans  in  the  neighbouring 
towns  and  villages  were  obliged  to  quit  their  em- 
ployments and  their  trades  on  account  of  the 
misery  and  danger  of  the  times;  and  amongst 
others,  those  who  manufactured  the  common  serge 
worn  by  the  nuns  of  Port  lloyal :  so  that  none  was 
to  be  obtained,  but  some  pieces  wiiose  indiA'crent 
quality  had  been  the  cause  of  their  remaining  on 
hand  from  the  preceding  years;  but  which,  i'fom 
the  interruption  of  trade,  was  then  offered  for  sale 
at  double  the  price  at  which  it  was  usually  sold, 
although  the  quality  was  very  inferior.  M.  Guai.s, 
a  pious  friend  of  Port  Royal,  who  often  made  him- 
self u.seful  in  transacting  their  purchases,  had  been 
asked  to  endeavour  to  procure  some  serge;  but  as 
he  knew  that  the  monastery  was  at  that  time  poor, 
and  that  money  would  be  very  ill  laid  out  in  buy- 
ing so  bad  an  article,  at  more  than  double  its 
Talu«,  he  endeavoured  to  find  out  some  substitute; 


and  by  accident  met  with  some  Ras  du  Nord  much 
cheaper.  This  is  a  beautiful  and  fine  stuff',  and 
would  have  worn  double  the  time  of  the  other. 
He  purchased  one  piece,  and  sent  it  to  M^re  An- 
gelique for  her  approval ;  not  doubting  but  that 
she  would  be  delighted  at  meeting  with  so  beauti- 
ful, durable  and  expensive  a  commodity,  at  a 
much  lower  price  than  a  very  inferior  one.  But 
the  M^re  Angelique  immediately  said,  *  I  had 
much  rather  buy  the  common  stuffs,  at  double  the 
price,  than  suffer  these  fine  ones  to  enter  the  com- 
munity. I  consider  the  money  I  shall  pay,  not  in 
the  light  of  a  dear  price  paid  for  an  article  of 
dress,  but  as  a  cheap  price,  to  keep  vanity  and 
finery  out  of  a  religious  house,  which  has  hitherto 
been  preserved  from  it.  Thus  it  is,  that  religious 
houses  fall  into  relaxation,  by  little  and  little. 
Few  at  once  openly  renounce  strict  and  self-deny- 
ing habits;  but  some  opportunity  presents  itself 
in  which  that  which  is  a  departure  from  religious 
simplicity  seems  to  be  accompanied  by  a  real 
though  accidental  benefit,  and  then,  what  was 
adopted  under  the  pretext  of  necessity,  becomes 
established  from  vanity  and  luxury.  Believe  me, 
my'sisters,  things  are  not  always  to  be  estimated 
at  the  money  they  cost.  That  must  ever  be  a  dear 
purchase  which  is  at  the  price  of  christian  sim- 
plicity. Christians  must  establish  those  regula- 
tions as  to  dres!3,  furniture,  &c.,  which  they  judge 
most  suitable  to  those  who  acknowledge  them- 
selves guilty  sinners,  who  feel  they  are  but  pil- 
grims here  below,  and  who  are  disciples  of  a  cru- 
cified Lord,  who  had  not  where  to  lay  his  head ; 
and  having  established  that  rule,  it  is  not  one 
solitary  instance  of  expediency  that  should  lead 
them  to  break  it.  Since,  however,  M.  Guais  has 
kindly  bought  us  the  stuff,  take  it,  and  let  it  be 
cut  up  for  socks  and  stockings,  where  the  beauty 
of  the  stuff  will  do  no  harm,  because  it  will  not  be 


From  "  LitteU'H  Living  Age." 

Pompeii. 

(Concluded  from  page  363.) 

Amongst  the  several  inns  recently  discovered, 
one  has  the  sign  of  the  elephant  rudely  painted  on 
the  pilaster  which  divides  two  doors.  The  animal 
is  in  the  folds  of  a  huge  serpent,  and  is  led  by  a 
pigmy.  An  inscribed  tablet  states  that  one  Sittius 
had  recently  restored  the  tavern, — SITTIVS  RIIS- 
TiTViT  IILIIRANTV.  (for  elephantuiu,)  and  our 
host  informs  travellers  that  he  has  a  triclinium 
with  three  beds  and  every  comfort: — 

Other  inscriptions  announce  the  performances 
of  gladiators,  and  inform  the  public  that  there  will 
be  combats  with  wild  beasts,  and  that  the  amphi- 
theatre, open  to  the  sky,  will  be  supplied  with 

awnings, — "  VENATIO  ET  VELA  ERUNT." 

Space  will  not  permit  us  to  dwell  any  longer 
upon  many  other  new  and  interesting  discoveries 
which  have  been  made  at  Pompeii  since  Fiorelli 
has  directed  the  excavations,  but  we  must  not 
omit  to  mention  what  he  has  done  for  the  greater 
comfort  and  convenience  of  the  traveller.  Those 
who  visited  Pompeii  in  former  days  will  not  easily 
forget  the  swarms  of  hungry  "  custodi,"  or  guar- 
dians, who  infested  the  place,  and  pounced,  like 
a  spider  upon  an  entangled  fly,  upon  the  helpless 
traveller.  In  every  building  of  interest  there 
lurked  one  of  these  plagues,  who,  keeping  its 
treasures  under  lock  and  key,  exacted  his  fee  be 
fore  he  opened  the  door. 

This  has  been  abolished.  The  ruins  are  now 
entered  at  two  points, — by  the  Street  of  the  Tombs, 
as  formerly,  and  by  the  gate  leading  to  the  forum, 
j  which  is  close  to  the  railway-station,  and  to  which 
ja  road  has  recently  been  cleared.  The  number  of 
,  visitors  is  checked  by  a  turu-stile.    Each  pays  an 


entrance-fee  of  two  francs,  and  no  further  gratuity 
is  required.  A  guide  is  then  selected  to  conduct 
him  through  the  ruins.  A  very  intelligent  class 
of  men  has  been  appointed  to  this  oflSce.  The 
visitor  further  receives  a  printed  plan  of  the  exca- 
vations and  a  list  of  the  principal  buildings,  those 
of  peculiar  interest  being  marked  with  a  star,  so 
that  he  may  either  examine  all  that  is  to  be  seen, 
or,  if  his  time  should  be  limited,  may  make  the 
most  of  it.  He  is  left,  as  much  as  possible,  to 
himself.  It  is  expected  that  a  sense  of  propriety 
will  restrain  him  from  injuring  any  of  the  monu- 
ments, and  from  indulging  in  the  low  habit  of 
writing  his  name  upon  the  walls.  Fiorelli  has 
devised  a  method  of  bringing  to  shame  those  who 
are  guilty  of  this  breach  of  good  manners.  He 
has  ordered  the  names  thus  written  to  be  published 
weekly  in  the  Naples  paper  which  has  the  largest 
circulation.  He  has  been  requested  to  furnish  a 
list  of  those  of  our  own  countrymen,  that  they 
may  be  similarly  exposed  to  public  reprobation  at 
home.  Notices  in  several  languages  are  placed  at 
the  entrances  and  in  different  parts  of  the  ruins, 
calling  upon  visitors  not  to  give  gratuities,  and 
threatening  with  instant  dismissal  those  who  ven- 
ture to  receive  them.  And  these  rules  are  rigor- 
ously enforced,  and  have  already  had  a  salutary 
effect  upon  this  formerly  demoralized  race  of 
Italian  custodi.  A  bright-eyed,  smiling  boy,  who 
had  been  employed  for  a  whole  day  in  carrying 
the  drawing  materials  of  a  sketcher  and  in  per- 
forming various  little  services  with  that  singular 
quickness  and  intelligence  which  distinguish  the 
Italian  peasant,  resolutely  refused  the  "  buona. 
mano"  to  which,  it  was  believed,  he  was  fully  en 
titled  for  his  extra  work;  and  this  instance  of  his| 
virtue  was  the  more  remarkable  as  no  superin 
tcndent  was  near.  It  is  impossible  to  overratei 
the  effect  that  these  seemingly  trifling  rules — now 
enforced  in  all  the  public  institutions  in  Naples 
will  have  upon  the  character  of  the  people.  Where 
but  a  short  time  ago  there  was  everywhere  corrup' 
tion,  from  the  throne  to  the  beggar, — where  everjj 
public  officer,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  livecl 
upon  the  bribes  which  he  exacted, — this  attempi 
to  inculcate  principles  of  honesty  deserves  thti 
highest  praise  and  should  meet  with  every  e: 
couragemcnt. 

The  illiberal  and  foolish  rule  which  formerh 
prevented  a  stranger  from  making  the  slightes 
sketch  of  the  ruins  or  of  any  object  discovered  itij 
them,  and  even  from  taking  a  few  hurried  notesj 
has  now  been  abolished.  Every  one,  under  necesi 
sary  regulations,  may  draw,  describe,  and  publisli 
as  he  thinks  fit.  A  small  museum  has  beei 
opened  at  Pompeii  to  contain  such  objects  as  maj 
specially  serve  to  illustrate  the  ruins  and  the  man| 
ners  and  mode  of  life  of  the  former  inhabitants f 
and  a  collection  of  the  remains  of  various  anima!i| 
— such  as  dogs,  horses,  goats,  tortoises,  and 
sucking-pig  still  in  the  baking-pan, — and  of  varij 
ous  edible  objects,  adds  much  to  its  interest.  If 
addition,  Fiorelli  has  established  a  library,  whiol 
is  destined  to  contain  a  complete  collection  {I 
works  on  Pompeii  and  of  such  as  illustrate  thi 
arts  and  manners  of  the  ancients.  The  studenl 
of  archaiology  and  history,  as  well  as  the  meil 
tourist,  may  thus  spend  many  profitable  and  pleil 
sant  hours  amongst  the  ruins. 

The  nomenclature  of  the  houses  and  streets  hfl 
been  changed.  Formerly,  the  principal  buildiofi 
were  named  after  some  distinguished  person  whl 
may  have  been  present  when  they  were  discovereJ 
There  was  the  house  of  the  Queen  of  Englantl 
the  House  of  the  Grand  Duke,  &c.  Fiorelli  hil 
endeavored,  by  consulting  the  inscriptions  paintel 
on  the  walls,  and  from  other  sources,  such  as  seal 
and  relics  found  in  the  ruins  of  the  house  itasll 
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iilj  to  restore  to  it  the  name  of  the  owner.  When 
this  cannot  be  done,  the  house  is  numbered,  and 
the  occupation  of  the  owner  is  noted  :  we  have, 
for  instance,  the  house  and  shop  of  the  dyer,  in 
which  his  pans  with  the  remains  of  the  dye  in 
them  are  still  seen,  of  the  baker,  of  the  colorman, 
of  the  jeweller,  the  eating-house,  the  inn,  &c. 

Many  important  statues  and  other  objects,  such 
as  furniture,  which  have  been  taken  to  the  Museum 
at  Naples,  have  been  replaced  by  plaster  casts,  so 
that  their  original  site  and  the  use  for  which  they 
served  may  be  uoderstood. 

We  must  not  conclude  without  alluding  to  the 
magnificent  work  on  the  ruins  of  Pompeii,  the 
title  of  which  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this 
article,  now  in  course  of  publication  byNiccolini, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Museum,  and  the  son 
of  the  original  editor  of  the  "  Museo  Borbonico." 
Thirty-three  numbers,  forming  half  of  the  entire 
work,  have  already  been  issued.  Colored  litho- 
graphic plates  represent  with  great  fidelity,  and 
in  the  most  pleasing  form,  the  paintings,  archi- 
tectural decorations,  statues,  and  various  objects 
in  glass,  metal,  marble,  and  other  materials,  dis- 
covered in  the  principal  buildings.  Each  house 
and  its  contents  are  separately  illustrated.  The 
tar]  plates  are  mostly  executed  from  the  faithful  and 

i  spirited  drawings  of  Abbate,  an  artist  of  great 
merit  and  experience,  well  known  in  this  country 
from  his  admirable  restoration  of  a  Pompeian 
house  in  the  Crystal  Palace. 

This  work  will  furnish  a  much  better  idea  than 
my  yet  published  of  the  extreme  beauty  and  ele- 
B;ance  of  the  houses  of  the  richer  classes  in  a 
Roman  city.  There  is  no  doubt  much  at  Pompeii 
apposed  to  the  purest  taste,  as  shown  in  remains 
of  the  best  period  of  classic  art.    *       *  * 

The  simplest  style  of  ornamentation  of  the  Pom- 
peian house — the  border  of  graceful  patterns  in 
:s-  stucco,  or  painted,  running  round  and  round  the 
k  room,  or  forming  panels ;  the  enframing  lines  of 
Tif  bright  and  well-selected  colours  ;  pictures,  and  es- 
n  peeially  those  in  water-colours,  not  hung  with 
\n  tarnished  wire,  or  a  dirty  cord,  but  let  into  the 
iiiif  wall,  and  forming,  as  it  were,  part  of  it;  the  walls 
themselves  of  stucco,  hard  and  polished  as  marble, 
eijcream-coloured,  or  of  some  other  grateful  tint — 
forms  neither  a  very  expensive  nor  a  very  elaborate 
tetyle  of  interior  decoration.  *       *       *  * 
We  are  thus  indebted  to  Vesuvius  for  the  pre- 

ii  servation  of  the  most  perfect  monument  of  the 
ol8  ancient  world.  The  terrible  mountain  whilst  it 
eti  destroyed  has  also  saved  Pompeii ;  and  when  the 
III  shroud  of  lava-mud  and  ashes  shall  have  been  al- 
tei  together  raised  from  it,  the  traveller  will  gaze 
ml  upon  the  almost  perfect  form  of  a  Roman  city. 


Till 


Selected. 


Silent  Waiting  npon  the  Lord  illnstrated  in  the 
Experience  of  Christopher  Story. 
Some  years  after  our  convincement,  being  met 
n  the  house  of  Christopher  Taylor  to  wait  upon 
ji  the  Lord,  his  power  and  presence  in  a  wonderful 
manner  overshadowed  us  in  our  sitting  together; 
;||  and  there  was  much  brokenness  and  tenderness 
Id  on  the  spirits  of  Friends,  which  spread  over  the 
whole  meeting  except  three  or  four  persons  who 
sat  dry,  and  they  proved  not  well.    I  being  near 
the  door,  saw  many  in  the  room  filled  before  the 
jl)  power  of  the  Lord  reached  me;  yet  the  Lord,  in 
jj  his  free  love  and  mercy,  was  pleased  to  give  me 
j  such  a  share  among  my  brethren,  that  my  heart 
is  always  glad  when  I  remember  that  season  of 
I  God's  love,  though  now  upwards  of  twenty  years 
I)  ago.    And  though  we  were  at  times  plentifully 
fed  with  that  bread  which  came  down  from  heaven, 
and  sat  together  at  the  Lord's  table,  where  the 
^  wing  of  his  power  was  known  to  overshadow  us ; 


yet  at  other  times  the  Lord  tried  us  with  want; 
and  at  a  certain  time  it  entered  my  mind  as  a 
weighty  consideration  why  it  should  be  thus,  we 
being  the  same  people,  and  sometimes  had  very 
good  and  comfortable  meetings,  and  were  some- 
times very  dry  and  barren  in  our  meeting  together. 
As  I  was  thus  concerned  in  my  mind,  it  opeaed 
to  me  that  there  should  be  seed  time  and  harvest, 
summer  and  winter,  unto  the  end  of  the  world. 
So  I  saw  clearly  there  were  times  to  abound  and 
times  to  suffer  want ;  and  I  desired  to  rest  satisfied 
in  the  will  of  Grod.  As  we  sojourned  here,  desir- 
ing nothing  more  than  to  follow  the  Lord  fully, 
he  not  only  led  us  out  of  the  gross  evils  which  are 
in  the  world,  but  out  of  the  customs  and  fashions 
that  are  evil.  So  that  we  were  singled  out  froTn 
the  world  in  everything  we  saw  to  be  needless  and 
superfluous  :  and  the  fame  of  Truth  spread,  and  our 
meetings  were  large,  and  the  exercise  of  the  faithful 
was  to  draw  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  Lord.  And 
when  a  little  child's  state  was  witnessed  in  our 
meeting  together  to  wait  upon  the  Lord,  having 
the  mind  retired  for  a  considerable  time  until  the 
Lord  was  pleased  to  appear  and  fill  our  hearts  with 
life  and  power,  it  made  some  of  us  to  say,  a  little 
child's  state  is  a  good  state ;  and  we  greatly  de- 
sired to  remain  here,  where  the  glory  of  the  Lord 
filled  the  t&mple.  This  made  us  beautiful,  though 
we  were  not  come  so  far  as  to  have  a  word  given 
us  to  speak  unto  others  by  way  of  testimony  pub- 
licly ;  and  though  it  was  the  desire  of  some  to  have 
remained  here,  yet  the  Lord,  in  his  own  time, 
gave  them  to  experience  that  the  gospel,  which  is 
the  power  of  God,  is  not  received  but  by  the  reve- 
lation of  Jesus  Christ;  neither  is  this  gospel  to  be 
preached  in  the  will  of  man,  or  in  man's  time,  but 
in  the  Lord's  time.  And  though  it  is  wiitten, 
"  Quench  not  the  spirit,  despise  not  prophesyings," 
yet  many  have  been  unwilling  to  speak  the  word 
of  the  Lord,  thougli  it  hatli  burned  as  a  fire  in 
their  bones,  and  they  have  been  filled  with  it  as  a 
bottle  with  new  wine,  lest  they  should  offend  the 
Lord,  or  burthen  his  seed  in  the  hearts  of  his 
people.  This  hath  made  some  say,  "  Lord,  let 
me  never  speak  a  word  in  a  meeting  while  I  live 
in  this  world,  rather  than  I  should  speak  that 
which  might  offend."  And  though  some  may 
have  been  too  backward  for  a  time,  and  there  may 
have  been  a  sense  of  trouble  for  it,  and  judgment 
from  the  Lord,  yet  it  being  in  a  godly  fear  and 
awe,  lest  it  might  prove  an  untimely  birth,  the 
Lord  hath  been  merciful  unto  such  and  hath  again 
and  again  appeared  and  not  only  brought  to  the 
birth  but  enabled  to  bring  forth  ;  and  as  the  work 
is  his,  the  praise  and  glory  belong  to  his  great 
name.  In  the  Lord's  time,  to  us  that  had  been 
under  the  region  and  shadow  of  death,  light 
sprang  up ;  and  our  mouths  were  opened,  and 
tongues  loosed,  to  speak  well  of  the  Lord.  The 
Lord  raised  up  planters  and  waterers,  and  made 
several  as  useful  instruments  for  carrying  on  his 
great  work  in  the  earth. — Friend's  Lihrari/. 


Aid  to  Distressed  Freedmcn  in  the  United 
States. 

Last  evening  a  soiree,  promoted  by  the  com- 
mittee formed  in  this  town  for  the  purpose  of 
affording  aid  to  distressed  freedmen  in  the  LTnited 
States,  was  held  in  the  Friends'  Institute,  Isling- 
ton. The  object  of  the  soiree  was,  as  stated  in  the 
circular,  "  to  confer  as  to  the  best  means  of  assist- 
ing in  relieving  the  great  distress  prevalent  amongst 
the  coloured  refugees  in  the  various  districts  of 
the  United  States  now  desolated  by  opposing 
armies."  There  were  present  a  large  number  of 
adies  and  gentlemen,  who,  after  inspecting  many 
objects  of  interest  lent  by  friends  and  displayed 


on  the  tables  of  the  library,  sat  down  to  tea,  coffee, 
and  other  refreshments;  after  which  a  meeting 
was  held,  and  presided  over  by  John  Cropper. 
Among  other  gentlemen  present  were  A.  Gordon, 
J.  S.  Jones,  and  S.  A.  Steinthal ;  C.  Wilson,  C. 
B.  Jawlings,  Jr.,  R.  Trimble,  T.  Crosfield,  A. 
Fox,  J.  Thompson,  J.  Patterson,  J.  Innes,  T.  R. 
Arnott,  C.  C.  Duncan,  F.  Woodhead,  B.  Townson, 
J.  Capper,  L.  CofiSn  (of  Cincinnati,  representa- 
tive of  the  Western  Freedmen's  Aid  Commission,) 
W.  Crosfield,  Jr.,  S.  B.  Jackson,  &c. 

The  chairman  having  briefly  opened  the  pro- 
ceedings, L.  Coffin,  who  was  received  with  ap- 
plause, addressed  the  meeting  in  a  homely  speech,' 
sketching  the  destitute  condition  of  the  black  re- 
fugees when  they  reached  the  camps  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  great  misery  to  which  they  were 
subjected,  owing  to  their  poverty.  He  maintained 
that  instead  of  the  coloured  people  being  worth- 
less, or  not  disposed  to  work,  the  testimony  was 
that  they  were  not  only  willing  but  anxious  to 
work.  He  pointed  out  the  measures  which  had 
been  adopted  by  the  Freedmen's  Aid  Commission, 
to  improve  the  moral  and  spiritual  condition  of 
the  freed  negroes,  and  contended  that  the  negroes 
were  most  anxious  to  cultivate  their  minds,  and 
keep  themselves  by  their  own  labour. 

Charles  Wilson  moved  the  first  resolution — 
"That  this  meeting,  having  heard  from  Levi 
Coffin,  representative  of  the  Western  Freedmen's 
Aid  Commission,  a  statement  of  the  condition  and 
prospects  of  the  refugees  from  slavery  in  the 
Uuited  States,  expresses  a  deep  interest  in  the 
success  of  all  plans  for  ameliorating  and  advanc- 
ing their  position,  and  pledgas  itself  to  assist  in 
the  work  now  going  on  towards  accomplishing 
this  end."  He  desired  to  impress  upon  the  meet- 
ing the  fact  that  this  work  in  which  they  were 
engaged  was  a  movement  in  favour  of  neither 
North  nor  South,  nor  did  any  one  engaged  in  it 
aliow  his  views  to  influence  him  in  any  way  in 
favour  of  either  party.  The  resolution  was  .second- 
ed by  the  chairman,  and  carried  unanimously. 

John  Patterson  next  moved  a  resolution  to  the 
effect  that  an  association  be  formed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  aiding  the  distressed  coloured  freedmen 
by  raising  funds  and  procuring  clothing,  and  by 
such  other  methods  as  might  be  deemed  desirable ; 
such  funds,  &c.,  to  be  remitted  to  the  Friends' 
Association  of  Philadelphia  and  its  vicinity  for 
the  relief  of  coloured  freedmen;  and  that  a  num- 
ber of  ladies  and  gentlemen  form  an  executive  com- 
mittee. In  the  course  of  his  remarks,  J.  Patterson 
appealed  for  donations  not  only  in  money,  but  in 
clothing,  and  many  luxuries  which  would  be  gladly 
received  by  the  fugitive  negroes.  S.  A.  Steinthal 
having  seconded  the  motion,  it  was  put  to  tho 
meeting  and  carried  unanimously. 

J.  S.  Jones  moved:  —  "That  this  meeting 
earnestly  request  the  assistance  of  the  clergy  and 
ministers  of  religion  in  bringing  under  the  notice 
of  their  congregations  the  claims  to  aid  which  the 
unfortunate  coloured  refugees  from  bondage  have 
upon  the  benevolence  of  every  christian  commu- 
nity." T.  R.  Arnott  seconded  the  resolution, 
which  was  passed  unanimously. 

On  the  motion  of  C.  E.  Rawlins,  seconded  by 
W.  Crosfield,  Jr.,  a  resolution  was  adopted  recom- 
mending the  executive  committee  to  act  upon 
certain  suggestions  with  a  view  to  raise  funds  and 
clothing  for  the  distressed  freedmen. 

On  the  motion  of  R.  Trimble,  votes  of  thanks 
were  passed  to  the  committee  of  management  of 
the. Friends'  Institute,  who  had  given  the  use  of 
the  room,  and  to  J.  Cropper  for  his  conduct  in 
the  chair.  J.  Cropper  acknowledged  the  compli- 
ment to  himself ;  and  after  L.  Coffin  had  replied 
to  a  few  detailed  questions  relating  to  the  opera- 
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tions  of  the  associatioD,  the  proceedings  termi- 
nated.— Liverpool  Post. 

Selected. 

WORDS. 
If  words  could  satisfy  tho  heart, 

The  heart  might  tiad  less  care  ; 
But  words,  like  summer  birds,  depart, 

And  leave  but  empty  air. 
The  heart,  a  pilgrim  upon  earth, 

Finds  often,  when  it  needs. 
That  words  are  of  as  little  worth 

As  just  so  many  weeds. 

A  little  said, — and  truly  said, — 

'Can  deeper  joy  impart, 
Than  hosts  of  words  which  reach  the  head, 

But  never  touch  the  heart. 
The  voice  that  wins  its  sunny  way, 

A  lonely  home  to  cheer. 
Hath  oft  the  fewest  words  to  say  ; 

But  oh  I  those  few, — hou>  dear. 

If  words  could  satisfy  the  breast. 

The  world  might  hold  a  feast; 
But  words, — when  summoned  to  the  text, — 

Oft  satisfy  the  least  I 
Like  plants  that  make  a  gaudy  show, 

All  blossom  to  the  root; 
But  where  poor  nature  cannot  grow 

One  particle  of  fruit  I 


Selected. 

THE  VOICE  OF  NIGHT. 
How  beautiful  the  heavens  look  to-night ! — 

So  calm,  transparent;  and  the  starry  crowd, — 
Those  exquisite  embodiments  of  light. 

Could  ye  not  almost  fancy  they  were  proud 
Of  their  own  loveliness? — that  they  had  bliss 
Iq  beaming  forth  on  such  a  night  as  this? 

For  ever  and  for  ever  there  is  set 

In  the  enduring  sky,  a  seal  and  sign, 
A  voiceless  evidence  of  God  ! — which  yet 

Unchanged  shall  live,  when  this  frail  form  of  mine 
Hath  mouldered  from  the  bosom  of  the  earth. 
Leaving  no  record  of  its  mortal  birth. 

The  elements  of  which  we  are  composed 
May  perish  ;  Ihey  are  finite  ;  but  the  soul 

Bursts  from  the  frame  in  which  it  laid  enclosed, 
Beyond  the  grasping  reach  of  Time's  control ! — 

That  spirit  which  within  us  swells  and  speaks. 

Shall  find  the  immortality  it  seeks! 

Oh,  thou  ! — Creator  ! — God  ! — and  can  it  be 

That  man  is  heir  to  thine  own  glorious  heaven? — 

'Tis  sol — the  light,  which  is  sublvnili/, — 

The  essence,  which  is  thought,  by  Thee  were  given  ! 

The  fear  and  heaviness  of  doubt  are  o'er — 

I  muse,  and  feel — and  tremble — and  adore! 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Carl  Flitter,  the  Geographer. 

(Coucludod  from  page  3C20 

"  During  the  printing  of  the  Erdkunde  he  lived 
in  Berlin.  Here  work  of  all  kinds  accumulated 
upon  his  hands.  He  was  appointed,  in  1810, 
Professor  of  History  in  the  Gynasium  of  Frank- 
fort, spent  one  year  there  in  that  capacity,  during 
■which  he  married,  and  then  obeyed  a  call  to  Ber- 
lin tobecomc  Professor  extraordinary  of  Geography 
in  its  University ;  on  the  nineteenth  of  September, 
1820,  he  entered  upon  his  duties  in  this  new 
capacity.'  In  the  University  he  found  an  intense 
scientific  activity,  sustained  by  men  of  world-wide 
renown,  into  whose  circle  he  at  once  stepped  as 
an  equal,  and  was  soon  cherished  as  one  of  the 
chief  ornaments.  His  lectures  were  received  with 
tho  greatest  satisfaction ;  and  his  intinuite  ac- 
quaintance with  such  men  as  Von  Buch  and 
Humboldt,  and  the  vast  scientific  interests  which 
are  centred  at  Berlin,  constantly  stimulated  him 
to  advance  in  his  studies.  8o  his  life,  therefore, 
became  not  only  full  of  delight  to  him,  but  in  the 
highest  degree  advantageous  in  tho  prosecution  of 
Lis  labours.  His  furmcr  pupil,  Bcthman  Hol- 
wegg,  had  become  a  profcssi^r  also  in  the  same 
University  of  Berlin."    We  cannot  follow  the  re- 


cital of  his  labours,  which  were  many  and  diversi- 
fied as  new  employments  were  forced  upon  him. 
He  however  had  great  physical  Strength  and  un- 
varying activity,  and  discharged  all  his  duties 
with  his  wonted  faithfulness  and  care.  "  His  re- 
lations with  naturalists  extended  into  all  lands,  and 
he'  became  one  of  the  central  points  of  science,  not 
more  known  for  the  almost  unparalleled  extent  of 
his  knowledge  than  for  the  soundness  of  his  judg- 
ment, and  for  his  kindness  and  patience  in  answer- 
ing all  questions  put  to  him  ;  bearing  himself  with 
unwavering  '  humanity,'  as  the  Germans  say,  in 
his  relations  with  all  kinds  of  men.  In  such  ways 
it  could  not  fail  to  follow  that  all  manner  of 
honors  should  pour  in  upon  him.  He  was. elected 
member  of  almost  all  the  scientific  societies  of 
Europe,  and  numerous  orders  were  bestowed  upon 
him.  He  received  all  these  things  gratefully,  but 
was  far  from  valuing  them  beyond  their  worth. 
In  his  journals  is  to  be  found  scarcely  any  men- 
tion of  them. 

"With  all  the  vast  range  of  knowledge,  with 
all  the  sharpness  of  his  genius,  with  all  the  energy 
of  his  activity  and  the  strength  of  his  intellect, 
the  quality  which  most  endeared  him  to  his  friends 
was  the  sweetness  of  his  nature,  his  friendly  mien, 
the  cheerful,  bright,  childlike  soul :  these  made  a 
bond  that  could  not  be  broken.  H.e  was  a  tall, 
finely  proportioned  man,  with  a  noble  head,  a  most 
sincere  and  earnest  manner,  yet  unusually  quiet 
and  simple.  It  was  a  characteristic  of  Hitter,  that 
the  external  man  was  so  penetrated  by  his  inner 
nature,  that  the  two  were  inseparable  and  indis- 
tinguishable. He  was  such  a  one  that  if  you  had 
looked  upon  his  face  you  had  read  the  whole  man  ; 
and  therefore  he  belonged  to  that  class  of  minds 
which  always  makes  the  same  impression  upon 
men  of  all  conditions  and  mental  varieties.  The 
cause  of  this  uniform  impression  is  found  in  his 
natural  humility,  in  the  quiet  peacefulness  of  his 
inner  life,  which  was  more  than  mere  tranquillity; 
it  was  the  holy  calmness  of  a  christian."  He  is 
said  to  have  been  quite  free  from  egotism  and  from 
personal  vanity.  Towards  the  close  of  his  life  he 
made  the  assertion,  which  so  few  can  make,  that 
he  had  never  alienated  an  old  friend,  and  that  the 
remembrance  of  every  one  whom  he  had  loved, 
and  who  had  been  removed  by  death,  was  cherished 
by  him  through  life. 

"  I  must  allude  to  another  aspect  in  Bitter's 
character.  He  was  one  of  the  foremost  christians 
in  Germany.  He  cherished  from  his  school  days 
a  living  faith  in  God  and  Christ,  which  the  loss 
of  his  wife,  twenty  years  before  his  own  death, 
only  strengthened.  He  was  a  cliristian  in  the 
full  sense  of  the  word.  He  was  a  man  who  s^polcc 
little  of  faith;  but  it  lay  deeply  at  his  heart,  and 
showed  itself  in  his  active  co-operation  in  the 
great  christian  enterprises  of  the  day.  lie  was 
one  of  the  most  active  men  in  Germany  in  pro- 
moting church  harmony;  and  when  the  Evangeli- 
cal 7\.lliance  met  in  Berlin  three  years  ago.  Hitter 
was  one  of  the  greatest  voices  there.  He  "was 
steadfastly  opposed  to  ail  forms  of  strife  in  the 
church ;  but  he  cherished  as  the  chief  joy  of  his 
life,  his  faith  in  Christ,  and  the  grace  which  God 
iiad  implanted  in  his  heart."  He  set  a  high  value 
upon  tlie  Holy  Scriptures,  endeavouring  to  make 
his  conduct  in  all  things  conform  to  their  inspired 
precepts,  and  it  was  the  great  end  of  all  his  scien- 
tific labours  to  confirm  the  truth  of  the  Bible. 

One  of  his  christian  friends  bore  this  testimony 
to  Hitter's  religious  character  after  his  decease  : 
"No  one  who  lived  in  near  intimacy  with  him 
will  forget  the  bright  glance  of  his  eye  when  the 
richness  of  God's  grace  was  spoken  of,  nor  that 
serious  earnestness  of  his  with  which  he  traced 
the  hand  of  the  Eternal  in  his  works;  no  one  will 


forget  that  venerable  head  and  that  reverential  \i 
face  as  he  sat  in  the  house  of  God  during  the  hour  k 
of  afternoon  worship,  nor  the  few  but  precious  ie 
words  with  which  he  proclaimed  his  peace  in  God 
through  Jesus  Christ,  and  expressed  his  hope  of 
future  glory.    No  one  could  approach  him  with- 
out  feeling  that  the  richness  and  vastness  of  his  ' 
knowledge  were  all  subordinate  to  a  desire  for  His  ' 
praise,  by  whom,  and  through  whom,  and  for  ! 
whom,  all  things  have  been  created.    The  bless-  i 
ing  of  the  meek  was  plainly  his,  and  no  one  could 
be  with  him  even  for  a  season  and  not  feel  it  to  iti 
be  so;  for  he  would  note  the  universal  peace  of  1 
Bitter's  soul,  and  the  humility  of  his  nature  pic-  » 
tured  in  every  feature  of  his  countenance.    Even  Ji 
in  the  midst  of  the  woes  of  life,  and  those  bitter  i 
separations  which  God's  providence  compelled  I 
him  to  meet,  his  head  remained  unbowed ;  for  He  fit 
whom  he  knew  as  his  redeemer  from  death  was  5 
his  redeemer  from  every  evil."  ol 

"  A  brief  passage  written  by  him  in  1845,  just  C 
on  the  eve  of  his  departure  for  the  Pyrenees,  and'  | 
found  after  his  death,  will  throw  light  on  his  faitLi  b 
It  runs  thus  :  "Although  now,  in  my  preparations  } 
for  my  departure  to  west  France  and  the  Pyreneea,i  k 
well  and  strong,  yet  my  life  lies  in  God's  hand,|  iij 
whose  grace  and  compassion  have  already  accom-i  irj 
panied  me  so  many  years,  that  in  all  my  thoughts  li 
and  actions  I  must  give  praise  and  thanks  to  Him  si 
so  long  as  I  live.  Should  it  please  Him  not  to  iiti 
send  me  back  safely  to  my  beloved  ones  and  my  ilo 
work,  but  to  take  me  to  a  place  in  his  blessed  bn 
kingdom,  it  is  my  request  that  there  be  no  sorrow  iw 
over  my  journey  home  to  him,  for  what  God  does  ti 
is  well  done.  My  Saviour  iii  his  compassion,  will  li 
care  for  my  eternal  future.  I  am  deeply  conscious  (p 
of  my  weakness  and  my  sin,  and  yet  I  trust  him  ;  ii 
for  I  know  that  God  is  everlasting  love,  and  I  jc 
know  that  my  Bedeemer  lives,  who  will  make  his  J 
believers  participators  in  his  eternal  grace."  lei 

Bitter  died  at  the  age  of  eighty  years.  On  tha  to 
night  before  his  deceased,  as  his  pastor  sat  by  his  bi 
bedside  and  pressed  his  hand,  quoting  the  beau-  ion 
tiful  twenty-third  Psalm,  "  The  Lord  is  my  shep-  5 
herd,"  Bitter  replied,  "He  has  guided  me  thus  b 
far,  and  he  will  not  desert  me  now."  These  were  m 
among  the  last  words  of  that  rare  man, — rare  for  ii( 
his  learning,  his  talents,  his  sweetness  of  spirity  ] 
and  his  christian  strength.  el 

In  closing  the  account  of  this  interesting  indi-  ir 
vidual,  it  should  be  remarked,  as  a  circumstance 
deserving  of  notice,  that  the  learned  and  scientific  »i 
men  with  whom  it  was  his  lot  to  mingle  and  asso-  ie 
ciate  during  the  course  of  his  long  life,  were  for 
the  most  part  tinctured  with  the  scepticism  or  in-  ni 
fidelity  which  has  unhappily  long  prevailed  ia  tt 
Germany,  especially  among  what  are  called  the  I 
intellectual  classes.    That  he  should  under  these  io 
unfavourable  influences  have  been  enabled  to  pre-  e 
serve  an  unshaken  hold  of  vital  Christianity,  is 
another  testimony  to  the  sufficiency  of  Divine 
Grace  to  supply  the  spiritual  needs  of  all  who  be- 
come truly  subject  to  its  blessed  enlightening, 
heart-changing  and  preserving  power.  •  ^ 

Care  of  Early  Friends  not  to  he  much  entangled 
with  the  aj^'airs  of  this  life. — During  my  con- 
tinuance in  London,  I  employed  myself  in  con- 
veyancing, and  having  more  business  than  I  could  'li 
manage  alone,  I  had  several  clerks  or  apprentice*  H 
off'ered,  both  in  Loudon  and  from  the  north,  ani  h 
considerable  sums  of  money  with  them  ;  but  could  Hi 
not  accept  of  any,  lest  it  should  prove  too  great  a  li( 
confinement  from  my  calling  in  the  Truth.    Few  »i 
though  I  was  willing  to  take  pains  for  my  neceS'  l 
sary  support,  and  the  charges  of  my  travels,  yet  1  H 
suffered  much  in  my  mind,  by  reason  of  confine-  • 
ment,  since  the  calliny  of  God  cannot  be  riyhtl^  \ 
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nd  fulJy  answered  hy  any  one  much  entangled  in 
thcr  concerns,  though  lawful  and  gainful,  and  to 
le  view  of  reason,  needful. —  Thomas  Story. 


For  "  The  Friond." 


Second  Appeal  to  the  31emhers  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  on  behalf  of  the  Destitute  Freed- 
men  of  the  South. 

The  Executive  Board  of  "  Friends'  Association 
f  Philadelphia  and  its  vicinity  for  the  Relief  of 
olored  Freedruen,"  appeal  to  Friends  and  others 
itt)||iterested  in  the  cause,  for  renewed  contributions. 

Information  has  been  received  that  large  num- 
piJers  of  these  poor  people,  in  a  totally  destitute 
vti  jndition,  will  call  upon  us  for  aid  in  the  winter, 
ad  that  great  suffering  must  ensue,  even  with 
Id  ,1  the  relief  that  will  be  afforded  by  the  various 
ipsociations. 

To  meet  this  want  we  are  preparing  clothing, 
)  be  ready  to  forward  early  in  the  Falk 
Our  women  Friends  are  engaged  in  making  it 
p,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  as  long  as  we  will 
aiililirnish  them  material. 

We  find  that  there  are  not  less  than  twenty-five 
leiliousand  freedmen,  adults  and  children,  in  the 
aj]  ty  of  Washington,  who  need  instruction  in  the 

3ry  rudiments  of  learning, 
flill  Impressed  by  the  great  advantage  to  be  derived 
Hio  om  a  successful  educational  establishment  at  the 
)ll  ational  Oapital,  we  are  constructing  there  a 
aj  shool-house,  capable  of  accommodating  more 
an  two  hundred  scholars,  at  a  cost  of  several 
mi  lousands  of  dollars,  it  being  impossible  to  rent 
k  >oms  for  the  purpose. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Yorktown,  a  number 
'  persons  are  engaged  under  our  care,  assisting 
various  ways  those  settled  there,  in  their  strug- 
e  for  advancement. 

With  these  and  other  calls  on  us,  we  find  our 
easury  exhausted.    The  experience  of  kindred 
isociations,  as  well  as  of  our  own,  shows  clearly 
lat  the  labor  and  money  expended  in  this  direc- 
ai  on  are  producing  ample  fruits. 

The  teachers  and  visitors  of  the  various  schools, 
jar  an  unvarying  testimony  to  the  desire  for 
nowledge,  and' the  almost  marvellous  rapidity 
fi  ith  which  it  is  acquired. 

Many  of  those  aided  by  us  last  winter,  are  now 
If-supporting,  and  are  fast  fitting  themselves 
>T  the  freedom  so  hardly  earned. 
We  therefore  earnestly  solicit  you  for  funds  to 
lable  us  to  continue  the  work  so  favorably  com- 
assolienced. 

Should  we  not  consider  the  danger  and  suffer- 
ig  attendant  upon  the  passage  from  slavery  to 
eedom,  as  a  direct  appeal  from  our  common  Fa- 
tlii  ler  in  their  behalf : — "  Inasmuch  as  ye  have 
:liea  me  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these  my  brethren, 
p  i  have  done  it  unto  me." 

On  behalf  of  the  Board, 
Samuel  R.  Shipley,  President. 
J.  B.  Garrett,  Secretary. 
)8@°"  Contributions  may  be  sent  to  Richard  Cad- 
iiry.  Treasurer,  ll7  and  119  Chestnut  Street,  or 
>  any  member  of  the  Executive  Board. 
Philadelphia,  Seventh  mo.,  1864. 
CO*  _   ;  — 

If  all  things  went  well,  even  with  good  men,  in 
„|j  lis  life,  they  would  be  building  tabernacles  here, 
pd  set  up  their  rest  and  hopes  on  this  side  Jor- 
jj  an,  as  the  Reubenites  did  in  the  country  of 
lashan,  when  they  foufld  it  rich  and  fruitful, 
od  Almighty  therefore  in  mercy  makes  this 
orld  unpleasing  to  good  men  by  affliction,  that 
ley  may  set  the  less  value  upon  it,  and  fix  their 
opes,  desires  and  endeavours  for  that  city  which 
above.  This  is  the  voice  of  the  rod,  and  of  Him 
jat  hath  appointed  it. 


Girdling!  the  Earth. — Three  distinct  and  inde- 
pendent projects  contemplating  the  connection  of 
the  New  World  with  the  Old  by  lines  of  telegraphy, 
necessarily  in  part,  if  not  mainly  submarine,  now 
challenge  attention  and  promise  speedy  realization. 
First  among  them  stands  the  Atlantic  Telegraph, 
from  the  west  coast  of  Ireland  to  a  bay  on  the 
easterly  coast  of  Newfoundland — a  distance  of 
little  less  than  two  thou.sand  miles,  and  requiring 
a  continuous  submersion  of  cable  to  fully  that  ex- 
tent. (This  is  the  route  on  which  a  cable  was 
laid  with  temporary  success  in  1858,  and  on  which 
one  far  stronger  and  better  protected  is  to  be  laid, 
it  is  confidently  expected,  in  1865.) 

Next  to  this  ranks  the  enterprise  which  con- 
templates an  extension  of  the  French  line  now 
connecting  Bordeaux  and  Marseilles,  through 
Corsica  and  Sicily,  with  Tripoli,  on  the  north 
coast  of  Africa;  which  line  it  is  now  proposed  to 
extend  along  the  African  coast  westward  and  then 
southward  to  some  point  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Senegal  or  that  of  the  Gambia,  and  thence  across 
the  ocean  to  Pernambuco,  or  some  adjacent  point 
on  the  coast  of  Brazil — perhaps  taking  one  or 
more  of  the  Cape  Verdes  and  the  little  isle  of  St. 
Paul  in  their  way.  The  entire  distance  from  con- 
tinent to  continent  on  this  route  is  about  one 
thousand  two  hundred  miles;  the  ocean-bed  is 
understood  to  be  favourable  and  the  water  not 
very  deep,  while  an  iceberg,  or  ice  in  any  form, 
is  here  of  course  unknown.  France,  Italy,  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  Brazil,  are  understood  to  be  united 
in  favoring  and  aiding  this  enterprise,  the  success 
of  which  ought  not  to  be  doubtful. 

The  third  project  is  that  now  claiming  more 
immediately  the  attention  of  Congress,  which  pro- 
poses to  connect  the  two  continents  by  a  cable 
crossing  Behring's  Straits,  where  they  are  less 
than  forty  miles  apart.  The  basis  of  this  enter- 
prise are  our  American  network  of  telegraphs  on 
one  side,  and  on  the  other  that  of  Russia,  which 
already  reaches  eastward  from  St.  Petersburgh, 
through  Moscow,  Novgorod,  Kazan,  Perm,  and 
Omsk,  to  Irkoutsk,  (four  thousand  miles,)  and  is 
thence  to  be  pushed  southward  through  Mongolia 
to  Pekin,  Nankin,  and  Canton,  while  the  main 
line  is  carried  on  eastward  two  thousand  five  hun- 
dred miles  further,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Amoor  on 
the  Sea  of  Okhotsk.  So  far  the  Russian  govern- 
ment is  pledged  to  carry  the  work,  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  of  its  speedy  completion. 

Here  a  private  company  propose  to  take  hold, 
and  carry  a  line  around  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk  and 
the  Gulfs  of  Penjinsk  and  Anadir  to  East  Cape  ; 
thence  across  Behring's  Straits  to  Cape  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  thence  southeastwardly  across  Russian 
America  to  Mount  St.  Elias,  and  so  down  the 
coast  through  British  America  and  our  own  Pacific 
wilds  till  it  meets  and  connects  with  our  constant- 
ly extending  wires.  The  entire  length  of  this 
magnificent  line,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Amoor  to 
that  of  the  Columbia,  is  about  6,500  miles;  but 
less  than  fifty  of  them  stretch  through  water,  while 
the  climate  is  said  to  be  milder  than  the  corres- 
ponding latitudes  on  our  Atlantic  coast. 

P.  M.  Collins,  the  projector  and  actuary  of  this 
enterprise,  asks  our  government  to  aid  it  as  follows  : 

1.  By  furnishing  a  national  vessel  to  lay  the 
submerged  cable. 

2.  By  granting  the  right  of  way  over  our  public 
lands,  with  permission  to  cut  timber  thereon,  and 
to  Occupy  a  square  mile  of  those  lands  (if  such 
there  shall  be)  at  each  station,  separated  by  dis- 
tances of  fifteen  miles. 

3.  By  agreeing  to  use  the  line  (or  at  least  to 
pay  for  its  use)  to  the  extent  of  $50,000  per  annum, 
after  it  shall  have  been  completed,  and  so  long  as 
it  shall  be  in  serriceable  condition, 


We  believe  no  serious  objection  is  made  to  any 
of  these  requirements  but  the  last,  which  the  criti- 
cal state  of  our  country  and  her  finances  very 
naturally  exposes  to  demur.  But,  considering 
that  nothing  is  to  be  paid  till  the  entire  line  shall 
be  in  working  order,  as  it  cannot  be  for  several 
years,  nor  uotil  after  an  outlay  of  many  millions 
— that  this  is  the  only  line  likely  to  be  constructed 
which  will  not  probably,  in  case  of  a  war  between 
us  and  a  European  Power,  be  wholly  controlled 
by  our  enemies — and  that  our  government  must 
inevitably  wish  to  make  a  liberal  use  of  this  tele- 
graph when  completed — we  trust  that  this  pittance 
will  not  be  grudged  it,  but  that  it  will  be  cheer- 
fully granted,  and  will  soon  bring  us  into  ready 
and  constant  communication  not  only  with  Europe, 
but  with  the  countless  millions  of  China,  of 
Japan,  and  of  the  other  populous  and  wealthy 
regions  of  the  East.  It  is  not  often  that  so  vast  a 
good  is  proffered  us  at  so  small  a  cost. — iVew  York 
Trihune. 

The  Present  State  of  our  Reliijious  Society. — 
The  present  state  of  our  religious  Society,  in  my 
apprehension,  very  strikingly  resembles  that  of 
the  Jewish  nation  in  former  days;  they  were  a 
highly  favoured  people;  and  our  Society  has  been 
favored  in  a  very  eminent  degree ;  both  have 
proved  themselves  unworthy  of  the  tender  regard 
and  mercy  of  a  long-suffering  Lord  God.  I  need 
not  mention  to  thee  the  final  overthrow  of  tho 
Jews,  as  thou  art  so  well  versed  in  these  things; 
but  it  is  my  belief,  that  unless  the  Father  of  mer- 
cies is  pleased  to  stretch  out  his  everlasting  arm, 
either  to  produce  a  thorough  change  in  the  hearts 
of  our  members,  or  to  send  a  day  of  winnowing 
that  will  scatter  and  disperse  the  chaffy  spirit  that 
so  widely  and  alarmingly  prevails,  so  that  none 
can  stand  but  such  as  are  upon  the  true  founda- 
tion— I  say,  I  believe  that  unless  there  is  an  in- 
terference superior  to  the  power  of  man,  the  major 
part  of  our  members  will  be  amalgamated  with 
the  general  mass  of  the  people,  when  a  few  more 
fleeting  years  have  passed  away.  But  as  in  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  there  was  a  place  pro- 
vided for  the  faithful  christians;  so  1  humbly  trust, 
lhat  if  the  bulk  of  our  Society  should  be  scattered, 
there  will  be  a  Pella  cast  up  for  the  honest-hearted 
amongst  us;  for  the  Lord  will  never  forsake  those 
that  put  their  trust  and  confidence  in  him. — 
Daniel  Wheeler. 

Education  a  Luxury. — The  Syndic  of  Mon- 
giuffi  Melia,  in  the  jurisdiction  of  Messina,  having 
received  an  invitation  from  the  Provincial  Council 
to  send  a  young  woman  from  the  commune  to 
follow  the  course  of  instruction  given  in  the  new 
normal  school  just  opened  in  the  city,  returned 
the  following  answer: 

"  The  commune  of  Mongiufii  Melia  does  not 
recognize  the  utility  of  female  education,  inasmuch 
as  its  women  are  for  the  most  part  employed  in 
tending  cattle  and  in  providing  for  the  wants  of 
'our  daily  life.  Education  is  an  article  of  luxury, 
admissible  only  in  great  cities,  and  never  in  poor 
and  miserable  communities.  Even  if  the  govern-^ 
ment  insisted  on  giving  us  a  school-mistress,  she 
would  infallibly  die  of  starvation.  At  all  events, 
the  c6mmune  is  unable  to  meet  the  charge  of 
educating  a  young  woman  to  become  a  school- 
mistress. (Consequently,  the  council  has  unani- 
mously decided  that  the  commune  wants  no  teach- 
ers, and  that  the  application  made  to  it  hy  the 
provincial  authorities  be  rejected  accordingly." — 
Gazette  of  31essina. 


Forlearance.-r— To  be  able  to  bear  a  provocation 
is  indicative  of  great  wisdom  ;  and  to  forgive  it  of 
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a  great  mind.  Has  any  one  injured  you  ?  Bear 
it  with  patience.  Hasty  words  rankle  the  wound, 
soft  language  dresses  it,  forgiveness  cures  it,  for- 
getfulness  takes  away  the  sore. 


THE  FRIEND. 

SEVENTH  MONTH  23,  1864. 

[A  copy  of  the  printed  minutes  of  New  York 
Yearly  Meeting  having  been  received,  we  take  the 
following  extracts  therefrom  :] 
Minutes  of  the  New   York   Yearly  Meeting  of 

Friends,  1864. 

By  the  reports  from  the  several  Quarterly  Meet- 
ings it  appears  that  the  following  Friends  have 
been  appointed  as  their  Representatives  to  thi.s 
Meeting — all  of  whom  were  present  except  eleven, 

for  the  absence  of  six  of  whom  reasons  were  ofiFered: 
****** 

Epistles  from  all  the  Yearly  Meetings  with 
which  we  correspond,  excepting  that  of  North 
Carolina,  have  been  received.  The  reading  of 
these  tokens  of  love  have  awakened  feelings  of 
gratitude  and  thankfulness  to  our  Father  in  Hea- 
ven, that  He  has  put  it  in  the  hearts  of  our  distant 
brethren  thus  to  give  expression  to  their  sympathy 
towards  us,  and  we  desire  that  we  may  be  incited 
to  greater  diligence  in  the  vineyard  in  which  we 
believe  we  have  been  called  to  labour,  and  also  to 
pray  fervently  unto  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  that 
He  will  send  forth  more  laborers  into  His  harvest. 
To  prepare  essays  of  answers  to  these  the  follow- 
ing Friends  were  appointed  :    *  *  * 

The  situation  of  our  dear  Friends  in  North 
Carolina  has  again  been  brought  very  feelingly  to 
view.  Cut  off  from  all  intercourse  with  other 
Yearly  Meetings,  and  subjected  to  much  pecu- 
niary and  physical  suffering,  we  feel  that  as  breth- 
ren they  rightly  have  place  in  our  sympathy  and 
in  our  prayers,  and  the  committee  were  instructed 
to  prepare  an  Epistle  to  them,  expressive  of  our 
continued  love  and  regard. 

The  representatives  were  requested  at  the  close 
of  the  present  sitting  to  confer  together  in  relation 
to  the  appointment  of  clerks,  and  report  to  next 
Bitting  the  names  of  those  they  may  agree  upon 
for  this  service.  Adjourned  to  4  o'clock  this 
afternoon. 

Afternoon  the  Meeting  convened.  Jesse  P. 
Haines  on  behalf  of  the  representatives  reported 
that  having  conferred  together  they  were  united 
in  proposing  that  William  Wood  be  appointed 
Clerk,  and  James  Congdon  Assistant  Clerk.  Their 
names  being  separately  proposed  and  considered, 
were  united  with,  and  they  were  appointed  ac- 
cordingly. ***** 

The  following  Friends  were  appointed  to  ex- 
amine the  accounts  of  the  Treasurer,  and  report 
what  sum  may  be  found  necessary  for  this  Meet- 
ing's use  the  coming  year :    *  *  * 

Adjourned  to  10  o'clock  to-morrow  morning. 

Seventh-day  morning  28th  of  the  month  Friends 
again  assembled. 

The  following  propositions  were  received,  viz., 
from  J'urchnHc : — 

"This  Meeting  taking  into  consideration  the 
increasing  expenses  of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  is 
united  in  calling  its  attention  to  the  subject. 

"  It  was  also  united  in  suggesting  to  the  Yearly 
Meeting  the  propriety  of  all  Meetings  paying  the 
travelling  expenses  of  Committees  appointed  by 
them  ou  distant  services,  when  requested  so  to 
do." 

From  Stanford : — "  The  meeting  was  united  in 
proposing  to  the  Yearly  Meeting  that  its  quota  be 
revised." 


From  Le  Ray: — "This  meeting  requests  the 
Yearly  Meeting  to  take  into  consideration  the  pro- 
priety of  reducing  the  percentage  of  Le  Ray 
Quarterly  Meeting's  quota  on  account  of  the  re- 
duced number  of  paying  members;"  which  were 
referred  to  the  following  committee,  who  were  re- 
quested to  give  careful  attention  to  them,  and  re- 
port to  a  future  sitting :       *  *  * 

A  communication  from  a  committee  of  Western 

Yearly  Meeting  in  relation  to  the  Kansas  Indians 

was  received,  as  follows  : 

****** 

The  Trustees  of  the  Murray  Fund  made  their 
accustomed  annual  report,  as  follows  : 

The  account  thus  detailed  of  the  labours  of  the 
Trustees  was  very  satisfactory,  giving  gratifying 
evidence  of  the  attention  of  the  Trustees  in  the 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  trust  confided  to 
them. 

A  proposition  was  made  to  submit  the  reading 
of  the  31inutes  of  the  Representative  Meeting  to 
a  joint  meeting  of  men  and  women,  which  being 
approved  it  was  concluded  to  appropriate  the  after- 
noon session  to  this  purpose  ;  and  in  accordance 
therewith  the  meeting  adjourned  to  4  o'clock — to 
meet  in  the  women's  apartment. 

Afternoon  Friends  met  in  joint  meeting,  and 
gave  attention  to  the  reading  of  the  minutes  of 
the  Representative  Meeting,  and  having  devoted 
the  session  thereto  without  being  able  to  finish 
them  entirely,  it  was  concluded  to  adjourn  to 
Second-day  morning,  and  have  the  remainder  dis- 
posed of  at  a  future  time,  in  the  usual  way. 

Second-day  morning  30th  of  Fifth  month 
Friends  met,  and  having  given  attention  to  the 
concern  of  two  of  our  sisters  who  felt  drawn  in 
gospel  love  to  visit  us,  the  first  Query  and  the 
Answers  thereto  were  read,  and  then  adjourned  to 
3  J  o'clock  this  afternoon.  About  which  time  the 
meeting  again  convened,  and  resumed  the  exer- 
cise which  engaged  its  attention  in  the  morning, 
and  having  read  the  second  and  third  Queries  and 
their  answers,  adjourned  to  10  o'clock  to-morrow 
morning.  About  which  time  this  interesting  work 
was  again  engaged  in,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
Queries  and  Answers  were  carefully  attended  to, 
and  a  summary  of  the  Answers  prepared  as  follows  : 

^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

During  this  exercise  great  solemnity  prevailed, 
and  much  counsel  was  extended.  Friends  were 
encouraged  to  be  regular  and  punctual  in  their 
attendance  of  meetings,  and  as  a  means  of  pre- 
venting drowsiness,  were  recommended  to  abstain 
from  labour  for  an  hour  or  more  before  the  time 
of  meeting,  lest  weariness  of  body  should  interfere 
with  liveliness  of  spirit.  While  we  should  esti- 
mate as  one  of  our  choicest  blessings  the  privilege 
of  joining  in  divine  worship,  we  were  cautioned 
against  concluding  that  the  attendance  of  meet- 
ings, even  when  held  in  the  power  of  God,  con- 
stitutes in  itself  the  presenting  of  our  bodies  a 
living  sacrifice.  None  should  imagine  that  he 
thus  offers  himself — holy  acceptable  unto  God — 
by  attending  meetings  once  or  twice  a  week  We 
must  manifest  in  our  daily  intercourse  a  Christlike 
spirit  and  devotedncss  to  his  cause,  our  lives  form- 
ing a  practical  commentary  on  the  saying  of  the 
apostle,  "  Ye  are  not  your  own  ;  ye  are  bought 
with  a  price." 

Though  the  maintenance  in  general  of  love 
among  us,  is  cause  of  thankfulness  and  of  encour- 
agement, yet  the  reported  deficiencies  warn  us  of 
the  need  of  great  watchfulness  and  of  mutual  for- 
bearance. The  most  convincing  proof  we  can 
offer  of  our  love  to  God  is  that  we  love  one  another. 
No  christian  virtue  is  of  greater  value,  or  is  more 
difficult  of  attainment,  than  that  charity  which 


hopeth  all  things,  endureth  all  things.  We  we 
encouraged  to  act  on  the  injunction,  "  If  tl 
brother  shall  trespass  against  thee,  go  and  tell  hi 
his  fault,  between  thee  and  him  alone."  Spes 
not  of  it  to  others,  lest  evil  surmisings  and  jealo 
sies  be  aroused,  and  we  unwittingly  help  tl 
enemy  whose  aim  is  to  foment  dissensions.  \1 
were  invited  to  be  watchful  unto  prayer,  th 
whatever  offences  or  provocations  may  arise,  ^ 
may  be  under  the  influence  of  the  loving  spirit 
Jesus. 

Impressive  were  the  admonitions  to  be  mo 
earnestly  engaged  to  train  up  our  children  in  tl 
principles  of  the  Christian  religion  as  profess 
by  us.  This  religion  originated  in  love  aud  wi 
dom,  and  is  adapted  to  the  weakness  and  infirn 
ties  of  man.  Our  well-being  therefore  depen 
upon  the  observance  of  its  precepts,  and  a  kno 
ledge  of  its  precepts  is  necessary  to  their  obser 
ance.  It  is  hence  the  bounden  duty  of  eve 
parent  to  instruct  his  children  in  the  principles 
the  doctrine  of  Christ;  and  as  the  parent  hims< 
becomes  sensible  of  the  importance  of  this  tru; 
he  will  seek  to  set  an  example  of  holiness  in  j 
manner  of  conversation. 

We  were  encouraged  to  avoid  the  reading 
pernicious  books,  however  specious  the  gui 
under  ifrhich  the  poison  is  concealed;  and  enjoin 
to  be  daily  waiting  and  watching,  lest  in  t! 
present  exciting  crisis  of  national  affairs,  we  shou 
be  so  engrossed  in  the  reading  of  newspapers  as 
lose  the  spirit  of  prayer. 

The  duty  of  reading  the  Holy  Scriptures 
families  collectively,  was  impressed  upon  us,  tl 
prevalence  of  this  practice  affording  a  bright  r, 
of  hope  for  the  future  of  our  Society.  Fears  a 
at  times  expressed  that  it  may  become  a  mere  foi 
without  life  and  power.  We  were  reminded  th 
all  religious  engagements  are  liable  to  the  sai 
abuse.  If  the  scriptures  are  read  with  coldnt 
and  indifference,  or  in  a  spirit  of  critical  inquii 
without  reverence  for  their  origin  or  interest 
their  contents,  no  good  can  be  expected  to  resul 
but  if  read  under  a  sense  of  our  own  infirmit 
and  of  our  dependence  upon  our  Heavenly  Fath 
how  often  have  the  members  of  a  household  i 
ceived  an  increase  of  faith  and  hope,  and  be 
I  strengthened  to  battle  with  the  trials  of  life 

We  were  reminded  that  prayer  does  not  cons 
solely  of  internal  aspirations,  nor  only  in  the  uti 
ance  of  words;  and  fears  were  expressed,  th 
many  suffered  loss  by  withholding  more  thani 
meet.  AVhen  at  family  sittings  the  little  gro" 
has  been  favored  with  a  sense  of  the  love  of  Chri- 
and  gentle  monitions  have  been  felt  to  engage; 
exhortation,  praise,  or  prayer,  the  habitual  sui 
pression  of  these  feelings  tends  to  produce  col 
ness  of  heart  and  dimness  of  spiritual  vision. 

We  were  admonished  that  the  teachings  of  tl 
Bible  must  be  carried  out  in  our  daily  practiw 
remembering  that  our  Saviour  said,  "  Ye  are  c 
friends  if  ye  do  whatsoever  I  command  you." 

Much  sympathy  was  expressed  for  those  wl 
in  a  time  of  great  excitement,  proved  unfaithi 
to  our  testimony  against  the  spirit  of  war.  Wh 
careful  to  avoid  any  compromise  of  principi 
Friends  were  encouraged  to  deal  gently  with  t 
young  men. 

Finally,  we  were  commended  to  the  care  of  o 
Heavenly  Father,  and  the  voice  of  prayer  ai 
praise  arose  to  the  Lord  God  and  the  Lamb.  A| 
journed  to  4  o'clock. 

Afternoon  the  meeting  was  again  opened.  T 
reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  Representati 
Meeting  was  now  resumed  and  completed.  T 
attention  given  to  the  various  concerns  whi 
have  occupied  the  attention  of  the  members 
that  body,  some  of  which  were  unusually  iutere 
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as  well  as  laborious,  was  very  satisfactory, 
irough  the  exertions  of  the  committees  who 
,ve  visited  Washington  at  various  times,  on  be- 
If  of  conscripted  members  of  our  Society,  several 
them  have  been  released  by  direction  of  the 
tl  eads  of  the  Government,  for  which  favors  we 
e  much  indebted  to  the  President  and  his  ad- 
sers. 

The  report  of  Committee  on  Coloured  Refugees 
detailed  in  these  minutes,  is  of  a  deeply  interest- 
g  and  affecting  character,  showing  that  the  work 
one  of  great  magnitude,  and  the  signs  of  the 
DCS  give  evidence  that  this  work  is  increasing 
'h  rgely.    Thousands  of  the  poor  liberated  negroes 
i  B  flocking  to  our  borders,  and  the  prospect  is 
at,  destitute  as  they  are  of  almost  every  thing, 
pen  iny  of  them  having  scarcely  a  rag  to  cover  their 
kedness,  the  suffering  will  be  very  great. 
The  subject  was  again  confided  to  the  Repre- 
CTiJIntative  Meeting,  with  instructions  to  give  dili- 
nt  attention  to  the  service,  and  report  the  result 
their  labours  next  year.    *  *  * 

Adjourned  to  4  o'clock  to-morrow  afternoon. 
Fourth-day  afternoon,  1st  of  Sixth  month.  The 
mmittee  appointed  last  year  to  visit  the  Quar- 
rly  and  subordinate  meetings  in  Canada,  made 
e  following  report,  which  was  Satisfactory,  and 
e  concern  was  continued  under  their  care : 
"  To  the  Yearly  Meeting  : — The  Committee  ap- 
ii|  inted  to  visit  Canada,  with  reference  to  the 
quest  of  Pelham,  Yonge  Street,  and  West  Lake 
larterly  Meetings,  to  be  set  off  and  established 
separate  Yearly  Meeting,  report  they  have  at- 
li  nded  to  their  appointment — 
"All  of  the  committee  except  one  have  visited 
iraij^nada,  and  most  of  our  number  have  attended 
e  three  Quarterly  Meetings  and  most  of  the 
jetings  constituting  them.  We  have  also  mingled 
the  families  of  many  of  our  dear  friends,  and 
ilJif  deavored,  according  to  ability  afforded,  to  feel 
th,  and  for  them,  and  to  ascertain  the  pointings 
Truth  in  relation  to  that  important  concern, 
a  'e  did  not  discover  any  undue  anxiety  in  refer- 
iriiiil  ice  to  it;  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  desire  for  the 
osperity  of  the  whole  body  was  manifested  by 
oldi  1  those  with  whom  we  had  intercourse,  both  in 
collective  and  individual  capacity.    It  was  our 
lited  judgment  that  there  was  much  true  vital 
cMsliristianity  among  them ;  and  many  in  the  early 
siilllid  middle  walks  of  life  were  giving  evidence  of 
J,  tlneir  attachment  to  the  principles  of  the  christian 
ttajiligion  as  always  held  by  the  Society  of  Friends. 
pJhere  are  many  who  would  gladly  avail  them- 
Clirillves  of  the  privilege  of  attending  a  Yearly  Meet- 
jijel  g  in  Canada,  who,  from  various  causes,  are  now 
al  SB  jprived  of  the  benefits  of  attending  any  such 
lecdi  eetings.    For  this  class  the  committee  felt  much 
II,  ilrmpathy,  and  also  for  those,  who,  for  many  years 
of^ive  travelled  so  far,  and  whose  company  and 
[jctiij  srvices  have  been  very  acceptable  and  useful  to 
areik 

]"  "On  carefully  considering  the  whole  subject  at 
leffl  lis  time,  in  its  various  important  bearings  upon 
jilliljie  interests  of  our  religious  Society,  with  an 
Ifll  truest  desire  that  that  may  be  done  which  will 
iicipiest  promote  the  general  good,  way  did' not  appear 
ithll )  open  with  sufficient  clearness  and  unity  of  judg- 

lent,  to  recommend  that  the  request  of  those 
jofol  leetings  be  granted  at  the  present  time, 
er  m  "  The  committee  therefore  concluded  to  propose 
I),  jl(f)  the  Yearly  Meeting  that  the  concern  be  con 

inued  on  the  minutes  another  year,  either  under 
j.  H  iie  care  of  the  committee  or  otherwise  as  the 
jtali  leeting  may  judge  to  be  best. 
II      Signed  on  behalf  and  by  direction  of  the  com 
jliii  aittec,  by  J  esse  P.  Haines,  and 

Ijers  Maria  Willets. 

jjjrti  "N«W  York,  5th  month  Slst,  1864. 


A  report  from  the  committee  having  charge  of 
the  Boarding  School  at  Union  Springs  was  re- 
ceived, as  follows  : 

"  The  Committee  having  charge  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting  School  at  Union  Springs,  report  as  fol- 
lows : 

"  The  whole  number  of  scholars  for  the  past  two 
half  yearly  terms  has  been  184 ;  the  average  num- 
ber in  attendance  at  a  time  being  about  110. 
There  have  been  110  boarders  during  the  year, 
about  two-thirds  of  whom  were  the  children  of 
Friends. 

"  The  ordinary  current  receipts  or  earnings  for 

the  year  have  been,         .       .  $7,514  06 
The  whole  amount  of  current  ex- 
penses,   6,776  13 


$737  93 


Net  profits  for  the  year, 

The  prosperous  condition  of  this  Institution  as 
herein  specified,  affords  gratifying  evidence  of  the 
diligent  attention  of  the  committee,  and  they  were 
continued  to  the  charge. 

The  committee  appointed  last  year  to  attend  at 
the  establishing  of  Iowa  Yearly  Meeting  made  a 
report,  accompanied  by  a  minute  from  that  meet- 
ing, stating  they  had  acceptably  attended  it. 

The  committee  to  examine  the  account  of  the 
Treasurer,  made  report  as  follows  : 

^ 

The  Quarterly  Meetings  were  requested  to  raise 
their  respective  portions  of  3,200  dollars,  and  for- 
ward the  same  promptly  to  William  Cromwell, 
Treasurer. 

The  following  report  was  received  from  the 
committee  appointed  at  a  previous  sitting,  on  the 
propositions  from  Purchase,  Stanford,  and  Le  Ray 
Quarterly  Meetings,  which  was  approved  : 

"  To  the  Yearly  Meeting  : — "  The  committee 
appointed  to  take  into  consideration  the  increasing 
expenses  of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  the  Quota,  &c., 
report : 

"  That  no  way  appears  at  present  to  make  any 
change  as  suggested  by  Purchase  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing, in  regard  to  committees,  or  as  regards  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Yearly  Meeting.  *  *  * 
Adjourned  tolO  o'clock  to-morrow  morning. 
Fifth-day  morning,  2d  of  Sixth  month.  The 
Women's  Meeting  informed,  that  having  given 
attention  to  the  subject,  they  were  united  in  pro- 
posing that  some  change  be  made  in  the  times  of 
holding  the  meetings,  on  First-day  of  Yearly 
Meeting  week — that  the  afternoon  meeting  com- 
mence at  4  o'clock,  and  that  the  evening  meeting 
be  dispensed  with :  with  which  this  meeting 
united. 

Reports  from  the  committees  having  charge  of 
the  Boarding  Schools  at  Adrian  and  Westlake, 
addressed  to  their  respective  Quarterly  Meetings, 
were  read  for  the  information  of  Friends,  in  regard 
to  said  schools.  The  committees  of  these  schools 
were  encouraged  to  renewed  effort  in  sustaining 
them. 

In  relation  to  the  coloured  refugees,  reports 
have  been  received  from  all  the  Quarterly  Meet- 
ings, (in  part  made  to  the  Ti-easurer,  but  mostly 
to  this  meeting,)  by  which  it  appears  that  contri- 
butions in  money  and  clothing  amounting  to  up- 
wards of  fourteen  thousand  dollars  have  been 
made,  as  follows,  viz  : 

Westbury,  $7,752.00 ;  Purchase,  $1,339.38,  also 
1,502  garments  not  appraised;  Nine  Partners, 
$480.55;  Stanford,  $257.00,  also  30  garments  and 
1  box  clothing  not  appraised;  Ferrisburgh,  $627. 
50,  also  3  boxes  of  clothing  not  appraised  ;  Far- 


mington,  $737.09;  Butternuts,  $474.50;  Sara- 
toga, $375.95,  also  200  garments  not  appraised ; 
Cornwall,  $103.40,  also  300  garments  not  ap- 
praised ;  Scipio,  $969  ;  Le  Ray,  $75.75  ;  Pelham, 
$134.48  ;  Adrian,  $627  ;  Yonge  Street,  $164.67; 
West  Lake,  $105.17,  making  in  all  $14,223.44, 
and  2,042  garments,  4  boxes  do. 

Of  this  amount  about  two  hundred  dollars  were 
forwarded  by  one  Monthly  Meeting  to  Friends  in 
Philadelphia,  and  fifty  dollars  by  another  to  In- 
diana Freedmen's  Association  :  the  balance  has 
been  distributed  through  the  committee  of  our 
Representative  Meeting,  carrying  welcome  relief 
to  many  of  the  suffering  freedmen. 

It  appears  by  the  minutes  of  the  Representative 
Meeting  that  there  is  cause  for  further  action  in 
this  charitable  work — that  the  number  of  the  poor 
sufferers  is  greatly  increasing.  It  is  therefore 
hoped  that  our  members  in  every  section  will  work 
zealously  in  raising  funds  and  clothing,  and  for- 
ward them  early  to  the  Committee  of  the  Repre- 
sentative Meeting. 

A  part  of  the  funds  now  reported  have  beeri 
contributed  by  those  not  in  membership  with  us. 

By  the  returns  from  the  Quarterly  Meetings  it 
appears  that  the  total  number  of  members  consti- 
tuting this  Yearly  Meeting  is  5,628.    Of  these 
1,112  are  children  between  5  and  16  years  of  age. 
129  attend  schools  under  care  of  meetings. 
26    "        "       taught  by  members. 
8    "      Family  Schools. 
858    "      District  Schools. 
81    "      no  school,  but  are  reported  as  mostly 

receiving  instruction  at  home. 
38  First-day  Schools  have  been  kept,  some  a 
part,  and  others  the  whole  of  the  year. 

1  First-day  School  has  been  kept  in  connec- 
tion with  other  denominations. 

2  Family  Schools  are  reported. 
The  number  of  First-day  Schools  reported  to 

the  First-day  School  Conference  is  45. 

From  these  details  it  appears  that  the  number 
of  children  is  decreasing — and  also  the  number  of 
First-day  Schools.  There  is  cause  to  believe  that 
this  is  in  part  owing  to%he  want  of  more  care  in 
gathering  the  statistical  accounts.  The  Quarterly 
Meetings  were  requested  to  give  special  attention, 
not  only  in  reference  to  these,  but  to  all  other  sub- 
jects requiring  reports  from  them. 

Three  cases  of  suffering  are  reported,  in  which 
property  to  the  amount  of  238  dollars  has  been 
distrained  for  military  demands  of  147  dollars  70 
cents ;  also  one  instance  of  a  Friend  who  was 
drafted  being  detained  a  prisoner  sixteen  days  at 
a  military  station. 

There  are  also  several  instances  in  which  the 
conscription  act  was  enforced  by  subjecting  the 
parties  drafted  to  temporary  confinement,  and  three 
of  considerable  physical  suffering  caused  by  con- 
finement in  loathsome  places  of  detention,  and 
being  forced  into  the  army  in  Virginia. 

*  *  *  *  *  * . 

Essays  of  Epistles  addressed  to  all  of  the  Yearly 
Meetings  with  which  we  correspond  were  read ; 
these  essays,  with  some  proposed  alterations  were 
approved.  The  clerk  was  directed  to  transcribe 
them,  sign  them  on  behalf  of  the  meeting,  and 
forward  them  to  the  meetings  to  which  they  are 
respectively  addressed. 

In  conducting  the  business  of  the  meeting  at 
this  time  we  have  had  the  company  of  several  dear 
friends  from  other  Yearly  Meetings,  who  have  felt 
drawn  in  gospel  love  to  visit  us.  Their  company 
and  services  have  been  veiy  acceptable,  tending 
to  cheer  us  in  the  onward  path  of  duty  ;  and,  in 
conclusion,  we  thankfully  acknowledge  that,  aided 
by  the  good  spirit  of  our  Father  in  Heaven,  we 
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have  been  enabled  to  accomplish  the  work  before 
u$  in  entire  harmony  and  brotherly  condescen- 
sion ;  and  we  feel  that  we  can  adopt  the  language 
of  the  Psalmist — "  Bless  the  Lord,  0  my  soul, 
and  all  th^it  is  within  me  bless  his  holy  name. 
Bless  the  Lord,  0  my  soul,  and  forget  not  all  his 
benefits." 

Adjourned  to  next  year. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS, 
FoKKiGN. — News  from  Europe  to  the  6th  inst.  D'laraeii 
moved  Ins  resolution  declaring  want  of  confidence  in  the 
administration,  on  the  4th,  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Glixdstone  denied  that  England's  influence  had  been 
lowered.  Newdgate  moved  an  amendment  declaring 
that  the  independence  of  Denmark  ought  to  be  guaran- 
teed. Kinglake's  amendment  that  England's  policy  was 
for  peace,  was  also  offered.  On  the  5th  Cobden  spoke 
at  great  length,  and  the  debate  was  then  adjourned. 
The  French  papers  state  that  the  Prussian  and  Austrian 
troops  in  the  Duchies  have  been  increased,  and  that 
Prussia  intends  possessing  all  the  Dunish  islands,  and 
afterwards  attack  Copenhagen.  Jutland  has  been  placed 
under  the  Prussian  authorities,  who  collect  the  revenues 
and  customs.  The  Emperor  of  Russia  intends  visiting 
the  King  of  Holland  at  the  Hngue.  A  Southampton  dis- 
patch says,  "Pretty  certain  information  establishes  the 
fact  that  the  pirate  Semmes,  with  his  officers  and  crew, 
have  got  the  steamer  Rappahannock,  and  intend  to  sail 
soon  from  a  French  port  to  attack  the  Kearsage."  On 
the  re-commencement  of  hostilities,  the  Germans  imme- 
diately captured  the  island  of  Alsen  from  the  Danes. 
In  the  action  the  Prussians  had  320  men  killed  and 
wounded.  The  Danes  suffered  more  severe  loss,  and 
about  2400  of  them  were  taken  prisoners.  The  Liver- 
pool cotton  market  was  higher.  Wheat  had  advanced 
2d.  per  cental.  Flour  and  corn  were  both  higher.  Con- 
sols 90j  a  90J.  Me-xican  dates  to  the  30th  ult.  have 
been  received.  The  Emperor  Maximilian  had  sent  invi- 
tations to  President  Juarez  and  the  other  leading  liberal 
chiefs,  to  come  to  the^City  of  Mexico,  and  there  to  con- 
sult together  on  a  plan  for  the  restoration  of  peace  to 
the  country,  and  the  firm  establishment  of  the  empire, 
guaranteeing  them  full  protection  and  safety.  They  all, 
however,  refused  to  hold  any  communication  with  the 
new  emperor.  He  has  taken  up  his  residence  at 
Chcpultepec,  a  place  about  five  miles  distant  from  the 
capital. 

U.viTED  Statrs. — Another  Draft. — On  the  18th,  the 
Prcsiden>t  of  the  United  Stat|^  issued  his  proclamation 
calling  for  five  hundred  thousand  volunteers,  to  serve  in 
the  army  for  one,  two  or  three  years,  and  ordering  a 
draft  for  the  unfilled  quotas  on  the  5th  of  Ninth  month 
next. 

Virginia. — No  important  movements  of  Gen.  Grant's 
forces  are  reported.  During  the  last  week  there  was 
considerable  skirmishing  between  parlies  of  the  hostile 
armies.  The  rebels  have  repaired  the  Petersburg  and 
Weldon  railroad,  and  trains  are  again  runnin;?  upon  it. 
It  is  stated  that  General  Sheridan  has  been  sent  ou 
another  raid. 

Tht  Invasion  of  Maryland. — The  rebels  have  all  left 
the  State.  On  and  about  the  13th,  they  crossed  the 
Potomac  at  Point  of  Rocks,  Elward's  Ferry,  and  other 
fords,  and  are  supposed  to  have  reached  the  mountain 
passes  in  Virginia  without  serious  molestation.  While 
in  Maryland  lliey  were  joined  by  a  cun.siderable  number 
of  the  disloyal  inhabitants.  The  main  body  of  the 'in- 
vaders it  seems  never  came  near  to  IJalliinore,  but 
marched  direct  from  Frederick  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Wrtshingion.  They  interrupted  telegraphic  and  railway 
communication  with  the  capital  for  nearly  forty-eight 
hours,  and  made  a  determined  attack  upon  Fort  .Stephen?, 
one  of  the  outer  defences  of  the  city.  On  the  12th  a 
sortie  was  made,  »nd  they  were  dislodged  from  the  posi- 
tion they  had  taken  and  driven  olf.  In  the  charge  about 
300  of  the  Fcder.il  troops  were  killed  and  wounded. 
The  rebel  loss  is  supposed  to  have  been  greater.  The 
rebel  General  Bradley  Johnson  was  captured  during  the 
retreat,  but  as  he  was  being  sent  to  the  rear  the  rebels 
made  a  charge  and  rescued  him.  General  Franklin,  who 
was  t.-xkcn  prisoner  at  Magnolia  Station,  aftcrwanis  es- 
caped from  his  captors  and  reached  ii.illimorc  in  sa'ety. 
This  is  the  third  year  in  which  the  rebels  have  invaded 
Maryland.  In  iho  two  previous  elforts  the  whole  army 
of  the  Potomac  was  brought  against  them,  and  they 
were  defeated  in  the  terrible  battles  of  Antietain  and 
Gettysburg.  On  this  occasion  they  have  escaped  with 
little  damage,  carrying  off  immense  spoils  in  horses, 
cattle  and  other  property.    Contributions  were  levied 


upon  the  inhabitants  of  Frederick  and  Hagerstown,  rail- 
road-bridges and  public  buildings  in  some  places  were 
burned,  but  there  was  not  much  wanton  destruction  of 
private  property.  The  confederate  force  engaged  in  this 
expedition  was  commanded  by  Gen.  Early,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  have  numbered  about  30,000  men.  In  the 
battle  of  the  Monocacy,  near  Frederick,  over  1100  of  the 
rebels  were  killed  or  wounded,  and  in  the  attack  and 
retreat  from  Washington,  about  600.  A  large  propor- 
tion of  the  wounded  were  left  at  Frederick,  and  along 
the  line  of  their  retreat. 

Georgia. — General  Sherman's  forces  have  crossed  the 
Chattahoochie,  and  are  reported  in  front  of  the  Atlanta 
fortifications.  X  correspondent  of  the  Herald  estimates 
the  prisoners  taken  in  Sherman's  last  movement  at  three 
thousand,  and  the  total  loss  of  the  rebels  in  the  valley 
of  the  Chattahoochie,  at  five  or  six  thousand  men.  The 
rebels  abandoned  their  strong  fortifications  on  Chatta- 
hoochie Heights. 

Missouri. — Some  of  the  north-western  counties  of  this 
State  are  reported  to  be  overrirn  with  guerillas,  who 
keep  the  whole  country  and  the  adjacent  portions  of 
Kansas  in  continual  alarm.  The  firmg  on  steamboats 
had  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  the  commerce  of 
the  Missouri  river,  between  Boonsville  and  Kansas  city 
has  been  entirely  suspended. 

Kansas. — On  the  13th,  about  five  hundred  guerillas 
entered  Platte  City  and  took  possession  of  the  town, 
they  were  here  joined  by  a  portion  of  three  companies 
of  militia.  The  Union  men  were  driven  out,  and  many 
of  them  had  arrived  at  Leavenworth. 

Louisiana. — New  Orleans  dates  to  the  10th.  The 
steamer  Evening  Star  left  New  Orleans  for  New  York  ou 
the  9th,  with  the  mails,  1,194  bales  of  cotton,  and 
$115,000  in  specie.  The  Picayune,  which  has  been  sus- 
pended for  some  time,  has  resumed  publication.  Its 
publishers  announce  their  intention  of  supporting  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  and  of  steadily  advo- 
cating all  measures  for  the  re-establishment  of  its  au- 
thority in  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  cotton  market 
is  nearly'  at  a  stand  still,  notwithstanding  the  liberal  re- 
ceipts. Ordinary,  $1.10;  good  ordinary,  $1.31.  There 
is  some  inquiry  for  sugar  and  molasses,  but  little  is 
offering,  and  that  at  very  high  prices.  Western  produce 
is  firm  and  steady.  Flour,  $9  for  superfine,  and  $11  a 
$11.25  for  choice  brands. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  448,  including  5'7 
soldiers.  The  mortality  is  chiefly  among  children,  of 
whom  172  died  under  one  year  of  age.  There  were  77 
deaths  of  cholera  infantum  and  30  of  marasmus.  The 
mean  temperature  of  the  Sixth  month,  according  to  the 
record  kept  at  the  Penna.  Hospital,  was  72°.  The  highest 
temperature  during  the  month  was  99°,  and  the  lowest 
54-50.  The  amount  ot  rain  for  the  month  was  2.35 
inches.  The  average  of  the  mean  temperature  of  tSie 
Sixth  month,  for  the  past  seventy-five  years,  is  said  to 
have  been  71-48  deg.  The  highest  mean  during  that 
entire  period  (1828,  1831)  was  77°.  The  lowest  mean 
was  64°.  .  ^ 

Southern  Items. — The  Richmond  Dispatch,  of  the  15th, 
contains  a  few  items  of  news.  On  tlie  11th  the  Governor 
of  Georgia  was  at  Atlanta  urging  forward  the  prepara- 
tions for  its  defence.  He  had  issued  a  proclamation 
calling  upon  all  the  males  between  16  and  45  to  report 
at  Atlanta.  The  Atlanta  Confederacy  admits  that  the 
place  is  in  imminent  peril,  but  that  its  capture  cannot 
be  considered  a  foregone  conclusion.  "  If,"  says  the 
Confederacy,  "  General  Johnston  cannot  make  a  success- 
ful battle  or  hold  the  enemy  in  check  along  the  Chatta- 
hoochie, he  cannot  any  where  below  it,  and  the  only 
temporary  check  would  in  that  event  be  the  capture  of 
Atlanta,  purposely  thrown  at  the  feet  of  the  rapacious 
invader  to  stay  his  appetite  for  conquest."  The  Rich- 
mond Enquirer,  of  the  16th,  contains  a  dispatch  from 
Gen.  S.  U.  Lee,  in  Mississippi,  in  which  ho  states  that 
on  the  13ih  his  troops  attacked  a  column  of  the  Federal 
army  at  Tupelo,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State.  They 
were  unable  to  force  the  position  of  the  Federal  army, 
and  retired  after  a  battle  of  three  hours. 

Thii  Mtrkets,  Sfc. — The  following  were  the  quotations 
on  th«  18th  inst.  New  York. — Ami-rican  gold  sold  during 
part  of  tlie  day  at  254,  but  on  the  reception  of  the  Pie- 
sidcut's  proclamation  calling  for  500,000  more  men,  ad- 
vanced to  26.'i.J.  United  Slates  sixes,  1881,  102^.  Ditto 
Five-twenty's  104J^.  Seven-thirty's,  104.  The  exports  of 
specie  from  New  York  to  foreign  i)arts  since  First  month 
1st,  18i)4,  to  the  close  of  last  week,  amounted  to  $.10,- 
056,581.  Superfine  State  Hour,  $10  a  $10.40.  Shipping 
Ohio,  $10. 75  a  $11.25.  Baltimore  (lour,  $10.80  a  $11.35. 
Chicago  spring  wheat,  $2.44  a  $2.52  ;  red  western,  $2.60 
a  $2.65.  Oats,  06  a  98  cts.  Mixed  western  corn,  $1.58  a 
$1.60.  -Middlings  cotton,  $1.60.  Refined  sugar,  29J  : 
Cuba,  20J  a  22  cts.  Philadelphia.— ^\\^cT?[ac  flour,  $9 
ft  $9.50  ;  extra  and  family  brands,  $10  a  $12.50.  Penna. 


red  wheat,  $2.50  a  $2.53.  Rye,  $1.70.  Yellow  corn 
$1.67  a  $1.70  ;  white,  $1.65  a  $1.66.  Oats,  92  cts.  Thi 
offerings  of  beef  cattle  were  large,  reaching  about  225( 
head.  The  market  was  dull  and  prices  rather  lower 
ranging  from  $12  to  $16  for  common  to  prime,  includ 
ing  a  few  extra  quality  at  $16.50  a  $17  the  100  lbs.  net 
About  500  were  lefj  over  unsold.  About  6000  hogi 
were  offered  and  sold  at  $14  a  $15  the  100  lbs.  net.  Ol 
sheep  7500  were  sold  at  6J  a  7f  cents  per  lb.  gross> 

The  Damaged  Railroads. — The  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
and  the  Northern  Central  railroad,  which  were  injured 
by  the  rebels,  have  already  been  put  in  running  order 
On  the  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  railroad  the  damagt 
was  small,  and  interrupted  the  use  of  the  road  for  only 
two  or  three  days. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  Septimus  C.  Sharpless,  lo.,  per  A.  CoW" 
gill,  Agt,  $4,  to  No.  27,  vol.  38;  from  Rachel  B.  Wood' 
ward,  Pa.,  $2,  vol.  37. 


FRIENDS'  SELECT  SCHOOLS. 

These  Seminaries  will,  it  is  expected,  be  re-opened  after 
the  summer  vacation,  on  the  first  of  Ninth  month  next, 
the  Boys'  School  being  situated  on  Cherry  street  west  ol  Po 
Eighth,  and  the  Girls'  School  on  Seventh  street  between  _ 
Cherry  and  Race  streets. 

The  course  of  Instruction  now  adopted  in  the  Boys'; 
School  embraces,  besides  the  ordinary  branches,  a  selec- 
tion of  more  advanced  mathematical,  scientific  and  clas« 
sical  studies,  on  the  satisfactory  completion  of  which 
the  pupil  will  be  entitled  to  a  diploma  or  certificate  ol 
scholarship.  * 

During  the  winter  months,  lectures  on  scientific  subJ 
jects  are  delivered,  illustrated  by  appropriate  apparatuli 
and  experiments.  j 

The  course  of  study  at  the  Girls'  School  embraces,  ii^ 
addition  to  the  elementary  branches,  Algebra,  Geometry, 
History,  Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  Astronomy, 
Physiology,  Natural  History,  Botany,  Physical  Geogra-lm 
phy.  Mental  Philosophy,  Etymology,  Rhetoric  and  Gora-i  es, 
position.    Instruction  is  also  given  in  Trigonometry!  [| 
Mensuration,  and  the  French  and  Latin  languages. 

As  the  proper  classification  of  the  scholars  early  iu, 
the  session  is  important,  it  is  desirable  that  those  who  'I*' 
intend  to  enter  pupils  for  the  coming  term  should  do  so 
as  early  in  the  season  as  possible.  Application  may  be 
made  at  the  school-rooms  on  and  after  the  first  of  Nint^i 
month. 

It  is  believed  these  schools  are  deserving  of  the  patron 
age  and  support  of  Friends,  offering,  as  they  do,  great 
advantages  for  the  liberal  and  guarded  education  of  their|OM 
children,  and  at  a  very  moderate  cost. 

The  attention  of  Friends  is  also  especially  invited  to 
the  Primary  Schools  in  the  Northern  and  Wes.teru  Dis- 
tricts, where  provision  is  made  for  the  careful  elemen 
tary  instruction  of  children  too  young  to  enter  the  prin 
cipal  schools.    On  behalf  of  the  committee, 

JoH.N  Caiiter, 

Philada.  Seventh  mo.  1864.  Cicrk. 


Friends  of  Germantown  Preparative  Meeting  propose 
opening,  on  the  1st  of  Ninth  month  next,  a  school  for 
the  children  of  Friends  and  such  as  profess  with  them. 
The  buildings  are  pleasantly  located  within  the  Meeting' 
house  enclosure,  and  the  services  of  a  competent  femaltt 
teacher  have  been  engaged. 

Instruction  will  be  given  in  the  usual  branches  of  «  'f* 
good  English  education  ;  the  charges  for  tuition  varying, 
according  to  the  branches  taught,  from  $10  to  $20  peF 
term  of  five  mouths,  Ihoro  being  a  vacation  of  two  months 
in  the  summer. 

For  further  information  application  may  be  made  to 
either  of  the  following  members  of  the  School  Conl« 
miitee,  viz  : 

Ezra.  Comfort,  Germantown. 
Lr.ovD  MiFFUN,  do. 
Samuel  Emlk.s,  627  Market  St 
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t: 

friends'  asylum  for  the  insane.      .  ^ ^ 

NEATl  FRANKFORD,  (tWE.STY-THIRD  WARD,  PHILADBLPHIA.)  g(| 

Physician  and  Superintendent, — JoauuA  H.  WorthinQ' 
TON,  M.  D. 

Application  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  may  bB 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  to  Charlks  Et-Lis,  Clerk  'o 
of  the  Board  of  Managers,  No.  637  Market  Street,  Phila-  id 
delpbia,  or  to  any  other  Member  of  the  Board 

WM.  H.  PILE,  PBINTEK, 
Lodge  street,  opposits  the  PcnnsylTaaia  Bank. 
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A  Da;  on  a  Coral  Reef. 

"  G-oing  curio-hunting  ?"  said  the  second  mate 
me,  one  hot  February  morning,  as  I  stood  by 
0  gangway  in  my  hunting  costume,  that  is,  in  a 
it  of  clothes  much  too  far  gone  to  suifer  any 
are  harm  from  sea- water,  with  a  large  pickle-jar 
»«j  mg  over  my  shoulder.  Those  most  intelligent 
earth's  creatures,  the  mercantile  marine,  have 
vented  the  term  "curio"  for  objects  of  natural 
story,  believing  that  only  a  childish,  profitless 
riosity  could  lead  men  to  gather  such  things, 
i  JS,  I  was  going  curio-hunting,  and  with  a  naval 
"1  icer  as  a  companion  pushed  off  in  a  jolly-boat, 
'ter  a  short  sail  the  keel  grated  on  coral-ground, 
d  we  jumped  ashore. 

Coral  reefs  differ  in  appearance  and  structure 
dilFerent  parts  of  the  world.  Ours  was  of  this 
id:  Imagine  an  oblong  island,  as  flat  is  a  din- 
;-table,  some  few  acres  in  area,  sunk  about  two 
*j,  it  under  the  level  of  low  water,  with  a  heap  of 
ines  and  sand  about  the  size  of  a  coach  toward 
e  southern  end,  and  a  line  of  breakers  washing 
northern  end.  Such  our  coral  reef  seemed  to 
as  we  first  stepped  on  to  it. 
Placing  our  provisions  on  the  dry  stone-heap, 
!  began  to  wade  toward  the  breakers,  where  we 
ew  the  greatest  abundance  of  animal  life  would 
found.  It  was  a  splendid,  calm,  hot  day,  not 
;loud  in  the  sky,  not  a  sound  in  the  air,  hardly 
■ipple  on  the  sea.  We  were  walking  on  a  kind 
macadamized  pavement  made  of  dead  coral, 
)r  on  a  reef  such  as  ours  the  living  coral  is  found 
ly  at  the  edges,  save  a  few  small  pieces  scattered 
re  and  there,)  covered  with  a  mud  of  crushed 
:al  and  broken  shells.  Fishes  dart  before  us  as 
go  along.  Every  now  and  then.there  is  a  tre- 
sndous  hubbub  in  front  at  our  feet,  and  a  great 
'-fish,  about  the  size  of  a  tea-tray,  flees  from  our 
isence.  We  tread  on  something  hard,  and 
Goi  oping  down  pick  up  a  mollusc,  creeping  along 
the  mud.  Dirty  it  looks,  covered  with  brown 
id  and  crusted  over  with  little  sea-weeds.  But 
ittle  careful  cleaning  will  soon  bring  out  its 
luty,  for  it  is  not  a  thing  to  be  despised. 
This  muddy  pavement,  however,  has  few  charms 
us;  it  is  the  edge  we  want  to  be  at.  So  we 
5ten  forward  till  the  little  coral  bushes  get 
cker  and  closer  together,  and  their  colors  grow 
ghter,  and  the  muddy  pavement  is  broken  up 

0  white  patches,  and  the  water  is  shallower, 

1  the  patches  get  smaller  and  smaller,  and  at 
t  we  stand  hardly  ankle-deep  on  a  carpet  of 
ing  creatures,  bright  with  every  hue  under  the 

a  carpet  only  a  few  feet  wide,  and  beyond  is 


the  edge.  Standing  on  the  edge  we  look  down 
upon  a  steep  wall,  reaching  toward  a  bottom  that 
is  beyond  our  ken,  though  in  that  clear  blue  sea 
we  can  see  for  forty  feet  or  more.  And  such  a 
wall !  a  battlement  of.living  coral,  bush- upon  bush, 
spreading,  shooting,  stretching  in  all  fantastic 
forms  and  in  all  beautiful  colours — delicate  shades 
of  green,  richest  of  browns,  purest  of  blues,  love- 
liest of  pinks.  And  there  hang  from  them  soft 
festoons  and  waving  banners  of  skeleton-less  polyps, 
still  more  bright  and  glorious  in  hue,  gently  sway- 
ing with  the  current's  flow,  while  in  and  out  their 
fairy  caves  glide  shining  parrot-fishes,  clothed  in 
green  and  gold,  and  round  orb-fishes,  banded  like 
a  rainbow.  Can  you  wonder  that  we  sat  down 
in  the  water  and  greedily  filled  our  eyes  with  the 
sight  ? 

But  alas  !  all  these  things  were  beyond  our 
reach,  and  though  we  could  admire,  our  object 
was  to  rob.  So  after  a  while  we  turned  to  the 
strip  of  living  carpet  beneath  our  feet.  What  was 
it  made  up  of?  In  the  first  place,  there  were  a 
goodly  number  of  sea-anemones  of  many  sorts  and 
sizes;  some  firm  and  leathery,  other*  soft  and 
pulpy;  some  as  small  as  a  pea,  and  others,  mag- 
nificent glossy  fellows,  measuring  nearly  two  feet 
across  when  open.  There  were  a  few  sea-weeds, 
but  not  many,  and  those  mostly  of  delicate  kinds. 
The  greater  part  of  the  space  was  taken  up  with 
living  corals  and  soft-bodied  polyps.  What  arre 
polyps  like '{  Very  much  like  a  group  of  ane- 
mones all  grown  together.  If  you  look  at  a  sea- 
anemone  carefully,  you  will  observe  on  the  outside 
a  number  of  arms  or  tentacles,  which  the  animal 
can  put  out  or  draw  in  at  pleasure ;  in  the  inside 
a  little  bag,  with  its  bottom  knocked  out,  which 
serves  as  a  stomach,  and  a  number  of  partitions 
stretching  from  the  sides  toward  the  centre,  and 
so  dividing  the  body  into  a  number  of  little  sepa- 
rate boxes,  very  much  like  the  ifiside  of  a  poppy 
head.  These  tentacles,  this  bag-like  stomach, 
and  these  partitions,  are  the  great  characteristics 
of  the  class  of  animals  to  which  the  sea-anemone 
belongs.  All  the  soft-bodied  polyps-begin  life  as 
ittle  creatures  of  this  kind.  After  a  while,  how- 
ever, there  comes  a  little  swelling  on  one  side, 
which  growing  bigger,  gets  peculiar  little  dents 
and  knobs  on  it ;  then  becomes  hollowed  out,  and 
has  all  the  little  knobs  set  round  it  like  a  crown. 
In  due  time  the  little  knobs  become  arms,  the 
hollow  a  stomach,  and  in  fine  the  swelling  gets 
changed  into  a  new  creature,  growing  out  of  the 
side  of  its  mother,  just  as  a  branch  is  budded  off 
from  a  trunk.  .  Other  swellings  take  place,  other 
creatures  grow  out.  These  young  ones  again 
throw  out  in  turn  buds  of  their  own,  and  so  after 
the  process  has  been  carried  on  for  some  time  we 
get  a  number  of  anemones  all  growing  on  to  one 
common  trunk  as  leaves  and  branches  grow  on 
tree.  And  as  there  is  a  great  variety  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  branches  and  leaves  of  a  tree, 
so  polyps  difl'er  not  only  in  the  form  and  appear- 
ance of  the  little  creatures  themselves,  in  th^  shape 
of  the  mouths,  the  number,  size,  colour,  &c.,  of 
the  tentacles  and  partitions,  but  also  in  the  way; 
in  which  they  are  planted  on  the  common  trunk,  j 
They  may  have  thin,  slender,  straggling  branches,  | 


with  only  here  and  there  a  mouth  with  its  arms 
and  stomach ;  or  they  may  be  massed  up  in  a 
lump,  with  the  mouths  all  squeezed  together  like 
the  holes  in  a  sieve.  They  may  grow  up  straight 
and  talL  like  a  plant,  or  they  may  spread  out 
flat  like  moss.  The  little  mouths  with  their  ex- 
panded tentacles  scattered  here  and  there  over 
fhe  animal,  remind  one  irresistibly  of  flowers,  and 
their  owners  seem  to  take  delight  in  mocking  the 
vegetable  kingdom.  Not  a  few  are  like  mush- 
rooms, or  those  larger  fungi  that  grow  on  trees; 
only  they  seem  to  have  been  sprinkled  with  a  star- 
dust  of  gold,  or  blue,  or  green.  Imagine  the 
ground  strewn  with  animals  of  this  kind,  of  all 
possible  forms  and  colours — was  not  that  a  carpet 
for  a  king  to  tread  upon  ? 

But  besides  the  soft-bodied  polyps  there  were 
corals.  What  are  corals  ?  Houses  built  by  the 
coral  insects  ?  And  what  are  the  coral  insects  ? 
Animals  in  all  chief  points  except  one  exactly 
like  polyps,  and  that  one  point  is  that  they  are 
hard-bodied  and  not  soft-bodied.  Imagine  a  sea- 
ancmonc  to  becoQie  petrified,  its  sides  and  parti- 
tions all  changed  into  stone.  Let  the  mouth, 
stomach,  and  tentacles  however  remain  soft,  and 
let  there  be  a  film  of  slimy  flesh  covering  the  stony 
parts,  inside  and  out,  like  a  very  thin  skin,  you 
will  thus  get  some  idea  of  a  single  coral.  Imagine 
now  the  compound  polyp  to  become  petrified,  all 
the  flexible  stems  and  branches  becoming  rigid 
and  stony,  with  just  a  thin  film  all  over  as  before, 
and  the  mouths  with  their  stomach  and  tentacles 
of  course  left  as  flesh,  and  you  have  a  compound 
coral. 

It  is  a  common  idea  that  the  coral  animal  lives 
in  a  cell  that  it  has  built,  and  maybe  seen  looking 
out  of  the  top  of  it,  very  much  like  a  chimney 
sweep  rejoicing  in  his  strength  at  the  top  of  a 
chimney.  The  truer  image  would  be  the  head 
and  arms  of  a  sweep,  but  nothing  more  of  him 
except  his  skin  tightly  stretched  over  a  blocked- 
up  chimney.  The  bricks  should  be  inside  him, 
for  the  hard  parts  of  the  corals  are  certainly  in- 
side them. 

The  coral  insect  is  a  polyp,  a  kind  of  a  sea- 
anemone,  and  it  builds,  not  its  house,  but  its  own 
stony  skeleton.  The  coral  that  is  seen  in  the 
museum  or  the  cabinet,  though  now  quite  white, 
(the  red  coral  is  a  difl^ereut  kind  of  thing,)  was 
once  clothed  with  a  thin  skin  of  coloured  flesh, 
and  from  its  many  star-like  marks  were  once  alter- 
nately thrust  forth  and  drawn  back  little  mouths, 
each  of  which  owned  a  stomach,  and  was  proud  of 
a  crown  of  tentacles. 

Like  their  brethren,  the  soft-bodied  polyps,  the 
corals  are  of  many  forms.  Some  are  branched, 
either  tenderly  or  delicately,  or  in  a  stout,  rough, 
spreading  way.  Some  are  heaped  up  together  in 
a  solid  lump  like  a  piece  of  rock.  Sometimes  the 
trunk  which  bears  the  little  mouths  is  the  most 
striking  part  of  the  animal,  as  in  the  greater  num- 
of  the  branched  species.  Sometimes  there  are  a 
great  many  tolerably  large  mouths  and  stomachs 
crowded  together  on  a  short  trunk.  In  these  cases 
the  stony  partitions  round  each  stomach  are  the 
most  marked  features  of  the  whole.  Sometimes, 
as  in  the  brain-stone  corals,  the  soft  parts  grow  so 
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fast  that  the  stony  parts  cannot  keep  up  with  them, 
and  all  the  partitions  run  into  each  other  and  pro- 
duce an  appearance  like  ranges  of  mountains,  as 
they  are  drawn  on  our  maps.  Diversified  in  every 
way,  they  look  beautiful  enough  in  the  blanched 
state  in  which  we  have  them  at  home.  How  much 
more  beautiful  are  they  in  their  own  native 
colours,  seen  through  the  blue  water,  or  glisten- 
ing in  the  sunshine  on  the  reef! 

When  .a  soft-bodied  polyp  dies  there  is  an  end 
of  it;  but  the  coral-polyp  leaves  its  bones  behind, 
and  new  comers  grow  over  and  extend  the  dead 
remains  of  their  ancestors.  Growing  century  after 
century  in  the  silent  seas,  one  individual  coming 
and  another  going,  each  drawing  lime  fvom  the 
salt  water,  and  by  vital  processes  fastening  it  in 
its  flesh;  itself  perishing,  but  leaving  its  work  be- 
hind, generation  after  generation  taking  up  and 
carrying  on  the  task ;  these  little  creatures  are 
able  to  manufacture  rocks,  to  make  whole  islands, 
to  add  great  pieces  to  continents,  to  do  things 
that  always  have  been  and  always  will  be  a  marvel 
to  man.  And  yet  all  that  they  have  done  has 
been  done  within  narrow  limits.  They  cannot 
exist  in  such  profusion  as  to  form  reefs,  except  in 
warm  latitudes,  within  about  thirty  degrees  north 
and  south  of  the  equator.  They  cease,  for  the 
most  part,  to  live  too  at  a  depth  below  fifty  fathoms, 
and  a  few  hours  exposure  out  of  water  is  enough 
to  kill  them. 

A  coral  reef  is  always  a  home  for  many  other 
creatures  besides  those  which  have  been  men- 
tioned, and  my  friend  and  I  commenced  our  search 
for  them,  treading  as  we  went,  not  without  com- 
punction, on  the  carpet  of  polyps.  Shell-fish  were 
there  in  abundance;  some  dirty-looking  and  cov- 
ered with  weeds  and  other  incrustations,  others, 
like  the  cowrie,  as  bright  and  clean  as  when  seen 
on  the  mantle-piece.  The  shell-less  mollusks  were 
not  wanting.  One  kind  especially  attracted  us. 
Fancy  a  slug  rather  bigger  than  a  man's  hand, 
with  a  belly  of  a  pure  white  and  a  back  of  re- 
splendent vermilion,  and  at  one  end  a  crown  of 
white  feathers  tinted  and  edged  with  red.  Would 
you  not  admit  such  a  slug  to  be  a  beauty  ?  Of 
divers  kinds  of  small  crabs  we  took  little  notice, 
but  we  carried  oii  all  the  star-fishes  we  could  find, 
especially  those  whose  arms  were  so  much  branched 
that  the  creature  looked  like  a  knot  of  the  Gor- 
gon's locks.  Hiding  underneath  pieces  of  coral 
we  found  sea-urchins,  and  we  made  much  of  one 
of  a  deep  maroon  colour,  with  spines  as  thick  as 
your  little  finger.  Every  now  and  then  we  heard 
behind  us  a  noise  as  if  some  one  had  suddenly 
stepped  into  the  water,  and  turning  round,  saw 
that  some  great  clam-shell  had  suddenly  shut  its 
jaws,  and  thrown  up  into  the  air  a  jet  of  water 
two  feet  high.  In  the  little  sandy  hollows  between 
the  bushes  of  coral  huge  sea-cucumbers  lolled 
about,  busy  as  usual  in  their  wonderful  task  of 
eating  sand.  Jjittle  fishes  darted  about  hither  and 
thither,  and  as  the  current  ebbed  and  flowed  over 
the  reef,  tender  transparent  jelly-fishes  floated  and 
flapped  about,  some  so  delicate  that  we  first  be- 
came aware  of  their  presence  by  seeing  their 
shadow  cast  on  the  bottotu  where  it  was  white  and 
sandy.  All  thcic  things  were  visible  to  the  un- 
assisted eye,  but  the  water  teemed  besides  with 
microscopic  creatures,  and  the  weeds,  and  the 
polyps,  and  the  corals  were  covered,  and  pierced, 
and  crowded  with  them.  The  very  sand,  too,  was 
full  of  the  shells  of  tiny  animals,  the  foraminifera, 
such  as  in  bygone  ages  built  the  stones  with  which 
a  little  while  ago  were  built  the  pyramids.  As  it 
wa8  we  were  quite  content  with  what  we  could 
see,  filling  our  jars,  our  pocket.s,  our  bags,  and  at 
last  our  hands ;  and  sitting  down  on  tho  dry  heap 
at  the  other  end  of  the  reef  had  our  lunch.  And 


after  lunch  we  went  to  it  again,  and  when  we  could 
pick  up  no  more  we  waded  about  frightening  fish, 
and  shooting  porpoises,  and  talking  about  every- 
thing under  the  waters  and  above  the  waters,  and 
especially  about  the  discomfort  of  living  in  vessels 
that  float  upon  the  waters,  until  the  sun  went 
down  in  a  red  glory  beyond  the  distant  hills,  not 
f^tr  from  the  place  where  Pharoah  was  drowned 
and  all  his  host,  and  the  signal  from  the  ship  told 
us  that  the  skipper  had  ordered  the  jolly-boat  back. 
— London  Christian  Spectator. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Improvements  in  the  Church. 

It  is  an  opinion  commonly  inculcated  by  those 
who  are  earnestly  advocating  the  speedy  fulfilment 
of  the  declaration  of  the  angels  to  the  disciples 
who  stood  gazing  after  their  ascending  Lord, 
"  This  same  J esus  which  is  taken  up  from  you 
into  heaven,  shall  so  come,  in  like  manner  as  ye 
have  seen  him  go  into  heaven,"  that  the  "  chris- 
tian church"  is  embracing  more  unhesitatingly 
mere  worldling  and  hypocrites,  and  becoming  more 
and  more  permeated  with  the  spirit  of  antichrist ; 
and  that  owing  to  its  fatal  degeneracy,  and  the 
prevalence  and  influence  of  evil,  no  general  refor- 
mation, no  permanent  or  availing  extension  of 
Christ's  reign  and  governmetit  in  the  earth  is  to 
be  expected,  or  can  be  hoped  for,  until  He  "  shall 
descend  from  heaven  with  a  shout,  with  the  voice 
of  the  archangel  and  the  trump  of  God,"  to  con- 
sume "that  wicked"  "with  <he  spirit  of  his 
mouth,"  and  destroy  him  "  with  the  brightness  of 
his  coming."  Evidence  of  the  great  and  growing 
degeneracy  is  supposed  to  be  found  in  a  general 
departure,  among  christian  professors,  from  the 
life  and  spirit  of  religion,  and  a  corresponding  de- 
pendence upon  its  ceremonies  and  mere  externals; 
in  the  assumptions  and  venality  of  the  hierarchy, 
and  in  a  widespread  defection  among  high  profes- 
sors as  well  as  others,  in  relation  to  the  Divine  in- 
spiration and  authenticity  of  the  scriptures,  in- 
volving ill-concealed  infidelity ;  while  among  the 
mere  men  of  the  world,  crime  of  all  descriptions 
is  committeed  with  impunity  or  condoned  by 
money,  and  men  of  known  corrupt  morals  and 
principles  are  raised  to  stations  of  trust  and 
power. 

Without  wishing  to  deny  the  sorrowful  evi- 
dences of  irreligion,  or  attempting  to  dive  into  the 
mysteries  of  prophecy,  in  relation  to  the  stupen- 
dous event  foretold  by  the  angels,  or  to  speculate 
on  the  times  and  seasons  which  are  in  the  Father's 
power,  we  think  the  history  of  the  professing 
christian  church,  and  of  the  world,  may  be  ap- 
pealed to  to  substantiate  the  assertion  that  improve- 
ment has  been  going  on  for  centuries  in  both  ;  and 
that  notwithstanding  the  sad  havoc  that  has  been 
made  in  the  purity  and  authority  of  the  former 
since  the  day  when  the  Apostle  gave  warning  that 
"  the  mystery  of  iniquity  doth  already  work,"  and 
the  blindness,  the  ignorance,  and  the  "  deceivable- 
ness  of  unrighteousness"  still  prevailing  among  so 
many  of  its  nominal  members,  there  is  at  the 
present  time  a  much  more  general  acceptance  of 
correct  .views  of  christian  doctrine,  than  was  the 
case  two  centuries  ago ;  and  that  with  this  exten- 
sion of  light  and  knowledge  there  has  been  a  much 
nearer  approximation  to  the  self-denying  life,  con- 
sistent with  true  discipleship,  demanded  of  those 
who  profess  to  feel  the  obligations  that  a  christian 
belief  enjoins,  a  corresponding  elevation  of  the 
standar'd  of  publicmorals,  and  a  consequent  marked 
progress  in  domestic  and  social  life,  as  well  as 
great  changes  for  the  better  in  political  govern- 
ment and  the  enjoyment  of  the  rights  and  interests 
pertaining  to  humanity. 

It  would  indeed  be  both  sad  and  disheartening 


to  believe,  after  the  eigbteen  hundred  years  of 
investigation  and  trial  that  have  elapsed  since  the 
glorious  truths  of  Christianity  wei-e  revealed  from  11 
heaven ;  after  the  labours,  the  teachings,  the  ex-  i 
ample  and  the  sacrifices  of  so  many  thousands  of  o 
good  men  and  women,  who,  in  succeeding  genera-  \i 
tions,  under  the  constraining  power  of  divine  love,  ;i 
devoted  their  talents  and  their  lives  to  promote  :i 
the  spiritual  knowledge  and  welfare  of  their  fellow  a 
beings;  and,  above  all,  after  the  long  sufi'ering  % 
pleadings  and  the  merciful  illumination  of  the  di 
Holy  Spirit  in  the  hearts  of  the  children  of  men,  :n 
since  the  great  outpouring  on  the  day  of  Pente-  ii 
cost,  that  the  professing  christian  church,  since  iji 
its  lapse  from  apostolic  purity,  has  gained  nothing  s 
in  its  perceptions  of  the  spirit  and  requirements  l! 
of  the  religion  it  professes,  or  has  made  no  ad-i  ii 
Vance  in  the  adaptation  of  belief  and  practice  toi  iii 
the  spirit  and  power  of  that  blessed  message  oi 
glad  tidings,  revealed  for  the  express  purpose  Oi 
bringing  glory  to  its  almighty  Author,  and  peace'' 
and  good  will  to  man. 

Among  the  many  evidences  of  reformation  inl- 
the  professing  church,  and  of  the  gradual  gain  dl 
correct  views  and  right  feelings  among  its  mem-|i 
bers,  is  the  subsidence  of  the  bitter  hostility  longi: 
indulged  towards  each  other  by  most  of  the  dilp 
ferent   denominations  into  which  it  has  bee< 
divided.    We  think  it  is  apparent  that  there  ii  iti 
more  willingness  to  hear,  more  charity  in  judging 
more  deference  accorded  by  nearly  all  to  the  cott 
scientious  convictions  of  each,  and  less  desirtjii 
manifested  to  call  down  fire  on  those  who  do  no' 
receive  or  hold  the  truth,  just  as  each  may  thinl 
it  must  be  received  or  held  in  its  purity.  These 
with  others  that  have  been  alluded  to,  are  cer  iot 
tainly  strong  evidences  of  improvement;  of  th»  ili 
gradual  ascendency  of  Christianity  over  the  corrup 
tions  introduced  in  the  "  night  of  apostacy,"  an» 
which  the  evil  propensities  in  man's  heart  ha^ 
induced  him  to  cherish  and  defend;  and  the 
afibrd  the  believing  disciple  a  strong  ground  fd 
anticipating  that,  through  the  operation  of  thi  iiitl 
same  causes,  in  the  same  way,  the  truths  of  thi  ml 
gospel  will  finally  be  universally  understood,  ao 
cepted  and  obeyed ;  when  the  knowledge  of  thi  in 
glory  of  the  Lord  will  cover  the  earth  as  the  water  tki 
cover  the  sea,  and  there  will  be  one  fold  and  on(  ii 
shepherd. 

To  promote  this  glorious  consummation,  it  i 
necessary  that  the  true  church  should  carefullj  )er 
and  jealously  guard  the  truths  which  have  bee 
revealed  by  its  great  Head,  and  committed  to  he 
charge.    'The  Apostle,  describes  this  church  a 
"  the  pillar  and  groun'd  of  the  truth."  It  is  then 
fore  her  province  to  promulgate  and.  to  defend  th 
faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints,  while  she  di  rai 
fines  and  disowns  every  error  that  threatens  I  m 
mislead  and  destroy.    All  the  members  of  tb  :li 
"  mystical  body,"  whatever  their  outward  religio«  a; 
connection,  being  baptized  by  the  one  Spirii 
walking  by  the  same  rule,  and  minding  the  sanj  tri 
thing,  are  more  or  less  instrumental  in  cffectia  rf 
this ;  and  every  christian  denomination  contributJ 
to  the  same  end,  in  proportion  to  the  clearnea  iif 
the  fulness  and  the  soundness  of  its  belief,  an 
the  consistency  of  its  practice  with  its  professiol  Bj 
But  greatly  as  unity  among  the  believers  of  Chri 
is  to  be  desired,  and  cheering  as  it  is  to  witna 
the  removal  of  much  of  that  unchristian  censdl 
ousncss  heretofore  so  frequently  manifested  k  i 
tween  the  difl^erent  bodies  respectively  claiming:! 
be  the  legitimate  representative  of  the  primitM 
church,  each  and  all  of  them  acknowledge  it  wou;  ti 
be  a  grievous  mistake  in  any  one  of  them,  to  saci  % 
fice  what  it  believed  to  be  an  essential  truth, 
compromise  any  known  requirement  of  the  gosp^  m 
for  the  sake  of  smootEing  the  way  to  their  genei 
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"!:(;malgamation,  or  with  the  hope  of  inducing  the 
'  )l|uultitude  to  join  in  membership. 
■l''t|  As  we  have  said  before,  it  is  the  vocation  and 
'"«!  he  duty  of  the  church  to  preserve  inviolate  the 
'«  ruths  that  have  been  made  known  and  confided 

0  her  care,  as  a  fixed  and  invaluable  treasure ;  and 
*i  Q  her  fidelity  thereto  consists  her  safety  and  her 
ln'l  ;rowth.  If  she  tacitly  connives  at  a  false  prin- 
N  iple  taking  root  within  her  borders,  though  to 

uperficial  observers  appearing  of  but  little  im- 
™  roTtance,  assuming  perhaps  at  first  the  form  of 
Ik  lere  doubtfulness  respecting  some  long  received 
*  ruth,  or  uncertainty  as  to  the  obligation  of  some 
2«t  ccepted  doctrine — much  more  if  embodied  in  a 
w  ystematic  course  of  action  inconsistent  with  any 
I™  ssential  principle  in  her  acknowledged  faith — as 
W  J  succeeds  in  allaying  suspicion,  in  winning  foot- 
lai  old  and  establishing  itself  within  her  borders,  it 
tel  rill  work  like  leaven,  and  its  growth  and  final 
li'  estructiveness  are  inevitable.  The  evil  once 
86  jlerated,  it  matters  not  what  may  be  the  appear- 
)ea  nee  of  outward  harmony  and  love,  or  how  great 

a  increase  of  zeal  and  activity  in  seeming  good 
ID!  rorks  may  be  displayed  among  the  members,  un- 
iii  !ss  she  fearlessly  exposes  its  root  and  insidious 
nei  rowthf  utters  her  warning  voice  to  the  unwary, 
Im  nd  adopts  measures  for  eradicating  it,  it  will 

pread  from  one  part  to  another  and  gradually 
k  uother  out  her  life.  That  which  lets  will  let 
It  ntil  it  is  removed  out  of  the  way. 
jii:  The  chuiich,  then,  is  accountable  not  only  for 
t«  hat  she  allows  her  accredited  ministers  to  teach, 
ei  ad  what  she  expressly  sanctions  in  her  assemblies, 
)«  ut  also  for  known  errors  in  doctrine  and  practice, 

hich,  without  remonstrance  or  rebuke,  she  allows 
k  er  members  to  tamper  with  or  indulge  in.  It  is 
ft  0  valid  excuse  to  allege  that  unsound  sentiments 
ll  hich  may  be  promulgated,  are  merely  private 
in]  pinions  ;  that  a  systematic  -disregard  of  required 
ai  uties,  or  a  wide-spread  introduction  of  hurtful 
h  ractices  are  only  winked  at  in  weak  brethren  ;  she 
til  bound  to  guard  the  precious  truth  from  all  such 
(li  isidious  assaults,  and  her  members  who  value  her 
!l  lith  and  are  alive  to  her  and  to  their  own  danger, 
11  ad  therefore  dare  not  connive  at  the  wrong,  will 
Ijilpel  bound  to  demand  why  the  growing  evil  is  not 

f rested  and  expelled  in  that  divine  authority  with 
hich  the  church  is  clothed  by  its  holy  Head  ? 
d  Lud  if  their  remonstrance  is  unheeded  or  deemed 
nworthy  of  reply,  the  further  question  will  neces- 
irily  arise,  how  far  the  assembly  endorsing  or 
ermitting  such  error,  can  lay  valid  claim  to  being 
'»   living  member  of  that  "  mystical  body"  which 
is  the  pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth  ?" 
Were  the  whole  visible  church  and  the  mysti- 
il  body  of  Christ  identical,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
lat  uniformity  of  faith  aud  practice  would  pre- 
ail,  and  error  in  either,  under  his  guidance, 
ould  be  detected,  exposed,  and  cast  out.  But 
16  visible  church  is  divided  and  subdivided  into 
any  and  various  denominations,  each  differing 
•cm  the  others  in  some  one  or  more  points  of  doc- 
■ine,  discipline,  &;c.,  and  yet  all  (we  speak  only 
orthodox  denominations)  acknowledging  the 
oly  scriptures  as  the  divinely  authorized  record 
i«  f  those  doctrines  which  our  blessed  Lord  and  his 
apostles  preached  for  the  salvation  of  mankind, 
lach  claims  to  hold  the  true  faith,  and  appeals  to 
oly  writ  as  the  only  outward  criterion  of  truth 
d  error,  of  sound  belief  and  corresponding  prac- 
isMoe.    Christian  charity  does  not  permit  a  doubt 
f  the  sincerity  of  many  in  each,  in  their  avowed 
pprehension  of  and  love  for  the  truth  :  the  spirit 
ley  manifest,  and  the  consistency  of  the  lives 
i)i|iiey  lead,  evince  the  integrity  of  their  purpose, 
low  far  the  prejudices  of  education,  the  force  of 
urroundiug  circumstances,  or  any  other  cause 
ip  lay  have  misled,  or  prevented  them  from  acquir- 


ing more  clear  and  full  discoveries  of  christian 
doctrine  and  requirement  is  another  question. 

(To  be  continued.) 


TJie  Farmer's  Occupation. — Of  the  sevei'al  ad- 
vantages which  belong  to  the  occupation  of  the 
tiller  of  the  soil  there  is  one  which,  though  far  from 
being  the  least,  seems  to  be  very  seldom  taken 
into  the  account,  as  we  find  but  little  mention 
made  of  it,  or  reference  to  it,  in  conversations  or 
writings  upon  this  subject.  This  seemingly  but 
little  thought  of  advantage  consists  in  the  fact 
that  the  employment  of  those  who  cultivate  the 
soil,  as  a  general  rule,  exempts  those  who  follow 
it  from  the  two  opposite  extremes  of  poverty  and 
riches,  which  are  about  equally  pernicious  in 
their  tendencies,  temptations,  and  influences.  Al- 
though men  generally  shut  their  eyes  upon  the 
evils  of  prosperity,  and  do  not  willingly,  directly 
or  in  practice,  acknowledge  themj  yet  there  is  a 
tacit  confession  often  made  of  the  existence  of  cer- 
tain dangers  or  evils  in  the  posssesion  of  great  rich- 
es, as  in  the  commonly  received  opinion  that  there 
are  more  good  men  and  women,  more  worth  of  cha- 
racter, more  persons  living  usefully  and  respecta- 
bly, more  domestic  happiness,  more  peace  and  con- 
tentment, and  less  folly  and  vice  in  the  middle 
ranks  of  society  than  among  either  the  very  rich 
or  the  very  poor.  In  this  form,  if  in  no  other,  we 
can  obtain  some  acknowledgment  of  the  evils,  or 
at  least  dangers  of  prosperity — that  is,  of  riches 
isolated  from  a  life  of  industry. 

Now,  as  all  farmers,  at  least  in  the  greater  part 
of  the  United  States,  occupy,  or  may  occupy,  this 
middle  ground  at  a  safe  remove  from  the  extremes 
of  poverty  and  riches,  destitution  or  over-abun- 
dance, and  as  their  business  almost  of  necessity 
involves  their  occupying  it,  this  may  be  accounted 
a  characteristic  advantage  of  their  profession.  And 
even  when  they  rise  to  the  possession  of  consider- 
able wealth,  as  some  few  of  them  occasionally 
do,  they  remain  almost  entirely  free  from  the  evils 
and  perils  of  such  a  position,  chiefly  in  virtue  of 
two  peculiarities  of  their  occupation.  One  of 
these  is,  that  so  long  as  they  remain  farmers,  the 
care  and  oversight  of  their  lands  require  that  they 
should  be  actively  aud  industriously  employed ; 
and  the  other  is,  that  when  they  arrive  at  the  pos- 
session of  riches,  they  do  so  in  a  gradual  way, 
which  exempts  them  from  one  of  the  worst  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  prosperity,  namely,  its 
suddenness.  For  it  is  when  riches  come  to  a  man 
suddenly  or  unexpectedly  that  they  produce  usu- 
ally the  most  pernicious  results,  making  him  not 
unfrequently  "a  fool  of  fortune,"  or  proud,,over- 
bearing,  and  extravagant. 

These  considerations  seem  not  undeserving  the 
attention  of  parents  and  others,  whose  estimates 
of  a  farmer's  business  may  influence  their  own 
happiness,  or  the  choice  which  is  to  be  made  by 
others. —  Country  Gentleman. 


The  Christian' s  Joy. — The  happiness  of  a 
worldly  mind  must  be  occasioned  by  cireumstan 
ces  very  precarious  and  accidental.  The  voice  of 
human  praise,  the  breath  of  fame,  the  strength  of 
the  body,  or  the  vivacity  of  youth,  are  necessary 
to  raise  the  jocund  chorus,  or  gild  the  scene  with 
complacency  ;  but  the  Christian' s  joys  revive  in 
adversity,  he  sings,  "  the  Lord's  song,"  whilst 
all  around  him  is  blank  and  cheerless.  The  pro- 
phet Habakkuk  had  full  confidence  that  he  should 
be  enabled  to  rejoice  in  the  Lord,  and  joy  in  the 
God  of  his  salvation,  "  although  the  fig  tree  should 
not  blossom,  nor  fruit  be  in  the  vine  :"  he  multi- 
plied all  the  varied  images  of  nature,  and  resolved 
to  sing  the  Lord's  song"  in  the  absence  of  them 
all ;  but  this  was  in  the  zeal  and  fervor  of  prophecy. 


Let  us  therefore  listen  to  Jonah  in  the  whale's 
belly,  or  to  Paul  and  Silas  in  the  prison,  and  we 
shall  find  that,  in  the  cold  hour  of  midnight,  se- 
cluded from  all  apparent  incitements  to  gratitude, 
in  the  hazard  of  personal  danger  and  in  the  ex- 
pectation of  obloquy  and  reproach,  "  they  sang 
praises  to  God."  The  martyrs  all  "sang  the 
Lord's  song"  in  the  hour  of  deepest  calamity. 
— Mary  Grafton. 

Don't  Cool  off  too  Quiclcly. — The  following 
sensible  paragraph,  extracted  from  an  Edinburgh 
paper,  is  worthy  of  consideration  in  the  present 
heated  season  : 

A  merchant,  in  "  lending  a  hand"  on  board  of 
one  of  his  ships  on  a  windy  day,  found  himself  at 
the  end  of  an  hour  and  a  half  pretty  well  exhaus- 
ted and  perspiring  freely.  He  sat  down  to  rest. 
The  cool  wind  from  the  sea  was  delightful,  and, 
engaging  in  conversation,  time  passed  faster  than 
he  was  aware  of.  In  attempting  to  rise,  he  fo»nd 
he  was  unable  to  do  so  without  assistance.  He 
was  taken  home  and  put  to  bed,  where  he  remain- 
ed for  two  years  ;  and  for  a  long  time  afterwards 
could  only  hobble  about  with  the  aid  of  a  crutch. 
Less  exposures  than  this  have,  in  constitutions 
not  so  vigorous,  resulted  in  inflammation  of  the 
lungs,  "pneumonia,"  ending  in  death  in  less  than 
a  week,  or  causing  tedious  rheumatisms,  to  be  a 
source  of  torture  for  a  lifetime.  Multitudes  of 
lives  would  be  saved  every  year,  and  an  incalcu- 
lable amount  of  human  sufl'ering  would  be  preven- 
ted, if  parents  would  begin  to  explain  to  their  chil- 
dren, at  the  age  of  three  or  four  years,  the  danger 
which  attends  cooling  off  too  quickly  after 'exer- 
cise, and  the  importance  of  not  standing  still  after 
exercise,  or  work  or  play,  or  of  remarining  exposed 
to  a  wind,  or  of  sitting  at  an  open  window  or  door, 
or  of  pulling  ofi"  any  garment,  even  the  hat  or  bon- 
net, while  in  a  heat.  It  should  be  remembered 
by  all  that  a  cold  never  comes  without  a  cause,  and 
that,  in  four  times  out  of  five,  it  is  the  result  of 
leaving  off  exercise  too  suddenly,  or  of  remaining 
still  in  the  wind,  or  in  a  cooler  atmosphere  than 
that  in  which  the  exercise  has  been  taken. 


For  •'  Tlie  Friend." 

Eiamples  of  Consistent  Faitbfnlness. 

Among  other  interesting  and  instructive  ac- 
counts of  the  pious  and  faithful  lives  of  deceased 
Friends,  members  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meet- 
ino-,  found  in  the  book  of  memorials  concerninsr 
such,  is  that  of  William  and  Hannah  Jackson — 
encouraging  instances  of  the  blessed  and  happy 
result  of  godly  care  and  consistent  example  on  the 
part  of  parents — by  the  inestimable  advantage  of 
which  the  mind  of  Wm.  Jackson  seems  to  have 
been  prepared  at  a  very  early  age  to  receive  seri- 
ous and  lasting  impressions,  from  the  heavenly 
visitations  with  which  he  was  favored ;  whereby  he 
was  brought  "to  see  the  emptiness  and  vanity  of 
the  world,  and  led  earnestly  to  seek  an  habitation 
which  fadeth  not  away,  eternal  in  the  heavens." 

Even  in  his  youthful  days,  he  seems  to  have 
been  preserved  in  close  attention  to  the  voice  of 
the  true  Shepherd;  and  in  preparation  for  the 
work  to  which  he  was  called,  the  exercises  and 
baptisms  through  which  he  had  to  pass  were  doubt- 
less similar  to  those  now  experienced  under  similar 
circumstances,  by  those  who  are  led  to  feel  as  he 
did,  the  importance  of  the  service,  and  their  own 
unfitness  for  so  great  a  work :  enabling  them  to 
sympathize  in  the  aspiration  and  prayer  of  his 
heart,  while  under  the  operation  of  the  refining 
Hand  :  "  Thou  J^uowest,  0  Father,  for  what  end 
thou  thus  dealest  with  me;  grant  me,  therefore, 
patience,  and  to  my  soul  a  place  of  quiet,  that  I 
may  wait  to  know  the  end." 
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THE  FRIEND. 


This  evidence  of  the  depth  of  his  exercises  for 
preservation,  under  what  was  doubtless  a  fiery  trial 
for  the  cleansing  and  proving  of  his  heart,  was 
found  in  a  note  written  near  the  time  of  his  first 
appearance  in  the  ministry,  which  occurred  about 
the  thirtieth  year  of  his  age.  And  from  what 
follows  in  the  account,  it  seems  that  his  sufi^crings 
and  trials  were  allowed  to  have  the  desired  and 
designed  effect,  being  sanctified  to  the  purification 
of  his  affections,  and  the  strengthening  of  his 
mind,  enabling  him  to  keep  a  single  eye  to  the 
Divine  pointing,  and  to  follow  it  even  through 
many  trials  and  dangers,  wherein  he  witnessed 
preservation  from  harm  ;  "  experiencing  the  safety 
of  depending,  in  his  daily  movements,  upon  a 
wisdom  superior  to  his  own." 

His  ministry  from  the  beginning,  is  said  to  have 
been  what  it  continued  to  be  throughout  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life,  sound  in  doctrine,  weighty 
an^  solemn  in  manner,  clear  and  cogent  in  matter, 
and  clothed  with  the  simplicity  and  authority  of 
the  gospel;  and  he  through  life  remarkable  for  the 
gravity  and  solidity  of  his  deportment,  and  the 
innocent  and  instructive  nature  of  his  conversa- 
tion; an  example  of  plainness  in  dress  and  the 
furniture  of  his  house — which  he  was  frequently 
concerned  to  recommend  to  others — careful  to  live 
within  the  bounds  of  Lis  circumstances,  and  to 
avoid  engaging  in  hazardous  enterprizes,  to  the 
disturbance  of  his  own  tranquillity,  and  the  en- 
dangering of  the  property  of  others;  "often  advis- 
ing Friends,  especially  those  just  setting  out  in 
life,  to  make  their  wants  few,  and  thus  avoid  the 
danger  of  being  driven  to  doubtful  or  improper 
expedients  to  supply  them." 

In  thus  setting  an  example  of  plainness,  sim- 
plicity, and  consistency,  he  had  the  si/mpathi/  and 
xinitij  of  his  wife,  who,  it  is  said,  "  fully  and  faith- 
fully united  with  her  husband  in  his  testimony 
against  superfluity  in  dress  and  furniture,  being 
herself  an  example  of  plainness  and  simplicity," 
and  also  clear  and  skilful  in  the  exercise  of  the 
discipline,  wherein  he  was  engaged  to  be  "an  ex- 
ample of  resignation  and  patience  ;  observing  he 
had  often  seen  a  danger  that  those  who  were 
rightly  exercised  might  lose  their  reward,  and  even 
mar  the  work  they  were  labouring  to  support,  by 
suffering  their  ovm  wills  to  get  up,  and  adhering 
tenaciously  to  their  own  judgments,  after  they  had 
cast  their  mite  into  the  common  stock.  "Oh,"  says 
he,  "  these  meetings  for  discipline,  were  they  held 
and  maintained  in  the  wisdom  and  power  of  God, 
the  active  members  knowing  their  mih  subjected  to 
His  will,  and  moving  only  as  he  moves  them,  cither 
to  speak  or  to  he  silent,  what  schools  of  instruction 
would  they  be,  both  to  the  youth,  and  to  those 
more  advanced.  I  am  now  advanced  to  the  .59th 
year  of  my  age,  and  find  myself  but  a  learner,  and 
in  need  of  daily  instruction."  [Although  he  had 
been  a  preacher  to  others  nearly  ;!0  years.] 

This,  though  an  humble  acknowledgment,  is 
doubtless  such  as  can  with  propriety  be  made, 
even  by  the  most  faithful  and  favoured  in  the 
church,  at  a  far  more  advanced  period  of  life, 
wherein  the  wisdom  of  the  world  is  found  to  be 
foolishness  with  God,  even  through  the  humbling 
prevalence  of  that  which  is  from  above,  whereby 
the  mind  of  the  true  fulluwcrof  Christ  is  enlight- 
ened to  see  his  own  ignorance  and  need  of  itistruc- 
tion,  however  great  his  advancement  may  appear 
in  the  eyes  of  others,  or  through  ignorance  may 
have  seemed  to  his  own  view. 

Haying  lived  plain,  consistent  and  faithful  lives, 
even  to  very  advanced  ages,  Wm.  Jackson  was 
enabled  near  the  end  of  his,  to  bear  respecting 
himself,  the  apostolic  testimony,  "  I  have  fouglu 
a  good  fight,  I  have  kept  the  faith,  thenceforth 
there  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crowo  of  rejoicing." 


And  at  another  time  said,  "  Death  hath  no  sting 
nor  the  grave  any  terror  :"  and  respecting  his  wife 
(who  died  before  him)  soon  after  she  ceased  to 
breathe,  he  said,  "  Peace  to  them  that  are  afar  off, 
and  to  them  that  are  near.  Peace  to  the  Israel  of 
God;  and  peace  to  them  that  are  born  of  the  true 
seed  of  the  kingdom,  of  the  spirit  and  power  of 
Christ.  This  I  believe  she  evidenced  through 
life." 


THE  PEACE  OF  GOD. 
0  Jesus,  why  should  I  complain? 

And  why  fear  aught  but  sin? 
Distractions  are  but  outward  things  ; 

Thy  peace  dwells  far  within  1 

These  surface  troubles  come  and  go 

Like  rufflings  of  the  sea  ; 
The  deeper  depth  is  out  of  reach 

To  all,  my  God,  but  thee  1 


Selected. 


BETWEEN  THE  SHOWERS. 
Where  is  the  ramble  that  we  planned  ? 

The' showers  descend  again. 
The  weather-glass  with  ruthless  hand. 

Is  pointing  to  "  much  rain." 
We  may  not  through  the  greenwood  shade 

Stray  to  the  distant  mill, 
Nor  gather  wild-flowers  in  the  glade, 

Nor  climb  the  breezy  hill  : 
We  may  not  gaze  on  winding  streams 

And  rose-encircled  bowers ; 
But  we  may  watch  the  sunny  gleams 

That  come  between  the  showers. 

When  first  in  Life's  dark  days  I  strove 

With  gloomy  ills  to  cope, 
I  never  with  too  warm  a  love, 

Wooed  ihe  deceiver, — Hope. 
I  knew  that  calm  succeeds  to  strife, 

So  drooped  not  on  my  way; 
I  never  thought  to  find  in  life 

A  long,  bright  holiday. 
I  did  not  talk  of  vanished  dreams, 

Chilled  hearts,  and  wasted  powers; 
I  watched  to  see  the  sunny  gleams 

Return  between  the  showers. 

They  came:  I  knew  that  they  must  pass, 

Yet  learnt  their  loss  to  bear, 
Nor  murmur  that  the  weather-glass 

Stood  not  at  "  settled  fair  ;" 
And  many  on  my  road  I  passed 

Who,  trembling,  looked  around, 
Spoke  of  the  gathering  clouds,  then  cast 

Their  eyes  upon  the  ground. 
To  such,  the  world  a  desert  seems, 

Where  sorrow  darkly  lowers. 
Would  they  could  prize  the  sunny  gleams 

That  come  between  the  showers  1 

All  may  in  seasons  of  distress 

To  some  slight  solace  cling, 
And  feel  how  much  of  happiness 

From  little  joys  may  spring. 
Small  gifts,  if  safely,  duly  stored. 

May  in  the  end  present 
Riches  beyond  the  miser's  hoard — 

The  riches  of  content! 
And  still  such  loans  to  us  are  given, 

In  tliis  fair  world  of  ours. 
While  gleams  of  sunshine,  sent  from  heaven, 

Shine  forth  between  the  showers. 


Selected. 


Cheering  In  fluence  of  Plants. — In  a  lone  room, 
at  the  top  of  one  of  the  houses  where  every  room 
was  the  dwelling  of  a  family,  there  dwelt  an  aged 
woman,  whose  scanty  pittance  of  half-a-crown  a 
week  was  scarcely  enough  for  her  bare  livelihood. 
The  visitor  observed,  with  some  surprise,  a  straw- 
berry-plant growing  and  flourishing  in  a  broken 
teapot  that  stood  on  the  window-sill.  He  re- 
marked from  time  to  time  how  it  grew,  and  with 
what  care  it  was  tended  and  watched.  At  length, 
one  day,  he  .said  to  this  poor  woman  :  "  Your  plant 
does  well;  you'll  soon  have  some  strawberries  on 
it."  "  It's  not  for  the  sake  of  the  fruit  I  do  it," 
replied  the  woman.    "  Then  why  do  you  take  such 


care  of  it?"  he  asked.  ''Well,  sir,"  she  replied 
"  I'm  very  poor,  too  poor  to  keep  any  living  crea 
ture;  but  it's  a  great  comfort  to  me  to  have  th 
living  plant,  for  I  know  that  it  can  only  live  by  th 
power  of  God  ;  and  as  I  see  it  live  and  grow  fror 
day  to  day,  it  tells  rae  that  God  is  near."— 
Window  Gardens  for  the  People. 


Selected, 

A  Nntmeg  Plantation. 
The  Island  of  Penang  may  now  be  said  to  coc 
sist  of  one  vast  plantation  of  nutmeg  and  frui 
trees. 

Half  a  century  ago  this  place  was  a  perfec 
wilderness,  overrun  with  rank  vegetation,  the  m 
asma,  from  which  proved  fatal  to  many  of  th 
European  settlers.  Now-a-days  Penang  has  ai 
rived  at  a  very  high  state  of  cultivation,  an 
though  the  surface  of  the  ground  is  uneven,  cor 
sisting,  as  it  does,  of  alternating  hill  and  vallej 
(with  the  exception  of  those  levels  occupied  b 
George  and  James  Town,)  the  earth  has  bee 
tilled  and  cultivated,  trees  planted  up  hill  an 
down  dale,  till  scarcely  an  acre  remains  unreclaini 
ed.  Almost  every  square  foot  of  ground* has  b 
come  a  certain  source  of  revenue,  yieldin_ 
scant  return,  for  the  toils  and  costs  of  husbandry 
for  nutmeg  plantations  are  as  good  as  stock  in 
vested  in  the  funds — with  this  advantage,  tha 
the  per  centage  on  the  capital  embarked  is  largei 
and  goes  on  increasing  from  year  to  year,  as  th 
trees  grow  older  and  yield  more  abundant  cropi 

The  most  extensive  plantations  in  Penang, 
the  time  of  the  writers'  visit,  were  those  of  th 
Messrs.  F.  B.  &  Co.    Their  property,  known 
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ad  wliieli  would  otherwise  prove  fatal  to  tlie 
t»j  oung  aud  tender  saplings  of  the  nutmeg  during 
fiiii  le  first  few  years  of  their  nurturing.  Here  we 
nd,  thickly  planted,  with  hardly  twelve  inches 
I])]  pace  between  each  sapling,  thousands  of  young 
lants  under  the  tender  supervision  of  a  score  or 
iiore  Malay  gardeners.  This  is  the  nursery ;  and 
jere  the  shoots  that  spring  from  the  undried  nuts 
re  tended  and  watched  during  the  space  of  two 
ears.  You  will  observe  that  they  are  protected 
fom  the  great  heat  of  the  midday  sun  by  a  spe- 
ini  ies  of  awning,  composed  of  rushes  and  old  mats, 
jcurely  fastened  to  staves  driven  firmly  into  the 
round. 

mi!  This  awning  stands  about  three  feet  from  the 
round,  so  that  the  early  and  late  rays  of  the  sun, 
!s  ai  oth  morning  and  evening,  penetrate  under  the 
lieds,  and  afford  warmth  and  nourishment  to  the 
oung  plants  for  about  four  hours  during  the  day. 
hen  again,  by  the  same  provision,  the  heavy 
iliiowers  so  frequent  in  the  Straits  are  excluded, 
r  at  best,  can  only  reach  the  plant  by  filtering 
ently  through  the  thick  mat  coverings.  All 
lis  care  is  indispensable,  for  the  nutmeg  is, 
tski  i  yet,  an  exotic  ;  and  even  with  every  precaution, 
early  one-third  of  the  young  plants  die  off  annu- 
lly.    Those  that  survive  thrive  lustily,  and  at  tlie 
ad  of  two  years  are  transplanted.    The  next 
III)  irtition  in  the  plantation,  immediately  adjoining 
le  nursery,,  is  the  ground  to  which  plants  of  a 
vo  years'  growth  are  removed.    This  space  is 
Iso  very  much  sheltered,  but  the  awnings  are 
ow  dispensed  with.    The  great  heat  of  the  day, 
le  rain,  and  the  heavy  dews,  are  rather  advanta- 
n  jeous  than  otherwise,  to  the  growth  of  the  trees, 
utmegs  transplanted  here  from  the  nursery,  re- 
tain fur  five  years,  during  which  interval  they 
11  ttain  considerable  height  and  strength.    In  this 
3ot,  as  you  will  observe,  .there  are  trees  of  all 
zes  and  ages,  from  the  nursling  of  last  season's 
ansportation  to  that  of  seven  years'  growth, 
hich  is  now  ready  for  its  final  removal,  and  may 
e  expected  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two  to  yield 
iS  first  crop  of  nutmegs.  f 
As  we  advance  into  the  heart  of  the  plantation, 
isii  'e  come  upon  trees  in  all  stages  of  fructification, 
i(  rom  these  decked  out  with  delicate  blossoms  to 
(ijj  le  mature  trees  bearing  fruit. 

The  fruit  of  the  nutmeg  very  much  resembles 
size,  color  and  shape,  our  English  peach. 
Vhen,  however,  it  is  perfectly  ripe  and  surcharg- 
d  with  juice,  the  fruit  bursts  open,  displaying  to 
iew  its  heretofore  concealed  treasure^ — the  dark- 
rown  nutmeg,  tastefully  enveloped  in  its  "rich 
jtlii  nd  costly  crimson  mantle,  which  latter  consti- 
ti  utes  the  spice  known  as  mace. 

When  the  fruit  has  attained  to  its  perfection, 
he  busy  season  of  the  year  arrives.    Men,  wo- 
i  lien  and  children,  in  bands  under  the  supervision 
f  experienced  and  trustworthy  overseers,  are  now 
il  ccupied  in  shaking  the  richly  laden  branches, 
;athering  the  fallen  fruit,  carefully  piling  them 
n  light  wicker  baskets,  and  transporting  them  to 
he  warehouses  or  magazines,  where  the  sorting, 
leansing,  picking,  drying,  weighing,  and  packing 
j  perations  are  skilfully  carried  on,  under  the  su- 
pjl  )erintendence  of  men  well  versed  in  this  peculiar 
Jailing. 

Few  trees  present  a  more  striking  picture  of 
he  beauty  and  perfection  of  the  works  of  Grod 
ban  the  nutmeg.  The  handsome  brown  trunk 
nd  tastefully  spread  branches,  the  splendid  deep 
reen  of  the  foliage,  the  rosy  tinted  green  and 
traw  colored  fruit,  the  incomparable  crimson  of 
nace,  and  the  fine  deep  hue  of  the  nutmeg  itself, 
ill  these  contrast  and  yet  combine  surprisingly 
lOgether,  and  excite  the  admiration  of  the  beholder. 
ijJdow  gracious  of  the  Lord  of  the  Universe  to  pro- 
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vide  for  his  creatures,  not  only  a  supply  of  the 
necessaries  of  life,  but  to  consult  their  comfort  by 
scattering  superfluities  for  the  advancement  of 
their  enjoyments. 

And  now,  if  the  reader  be  still  willing,  we  will 
take  a  brief  survey  of  the  laboratory  or  working 
department  attached  to  the  plantation,  which  is 
necessary  for  its  proper  success,  and  upon  which 
our  distant  island  is  dependent  for  the  benefits  it 
derives  from  the  nutmeg  tree. 

After  luncheon,  we  are  escorted  by  the  pro- 
prietors through  the  back  court  yard  and  into 
the  working  department,  in  which  occupation  is 
afforded  to  numerous  men,  women,  and  children. 
The  whole  presents  a  scene  of  busy  activity;  and 
we  here  become  eye-witnesses  to  the  entire  pro- 
cess the  fruit  undergoes,  from  the  moment  it  is 
gathered  from  under  the  trees  until  it  is  securely 
packed,  marked,  and  ready  for  shipment.  In 
such  a  large  plantation  as  Glugur,  of  a  necessity 
the  space  of  ground  required  for  these  essential 
services  is  very  great.  The  whole  is  enclosed  by 
a  species  of  wicker-work  fence,  with  a  lofty  pandal 
or  shed  erected  over  each  separate  department,  so 
that  whilst  a  free  circulation  of  air  is  admitted,, 
sun  and  rain  are  carefully  excluded. 

On  first  entering,  we  come  upon  baskets  of 
newly-culled  fruit,  these  are  being  rapidly  husked 
(that  is  to  say,  the  kernel,  consisting  of  the  nut- 
meg, with  the  mace  tightly  adhering  to  it,  is 
separated  from  the  fruit,)  by  women  and  children  ; 
the  fruit  is  thrown  aside  into  large  wooden  troughs, 
and  the  kernels  are  put  into  empty  baskets  placed 
in  rows  at  the  feet  of  the  work  people. 

As  soon  as  one  of  these  baskets  is  filled,  it  is 
whipped  off  into  a  second  department,  where,  un- 
der skilful  hands,  the  nutmeg  undergoes  the  pro- 
cess of  peeling ;  that  is  to  say,  the  tnace  is  care- 
fully separated  from  the  nut :  and  these  being 
placed  in  separate  baskets,  are  again  handed  to 
a  third  class  of  labourers,  whose  care  it  is  to  sort 
the  mace  and  nutmeg,  separating  the  diflereut 
qualities,  and  assorting  the  various  sizes.  The 
two  distinct  spices  then  undergo  the  process  of 
weighing,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  nett 
produce,  as  also  for  calculating  the  loss  sustained 
after  the  spice  has  been  subjected  to  the  drying 
process,  which  naturally  shrinks  it  a  good  deal, 
and  whereby  the  excellence  or  the  reverse  of  the 
season's  crop  is  ascertained.  Bad  seasons  are  dis- 
tinguishable by  considerable  diminution  in  the 
weight. 

From  tli3  scales  the  baskets  containing  the  nut- 
megs are  conveyed  to  a  long  range  of  ovens, 
where,  by  the  aid  of  artificial  heat,  they  are  gradu- 
ally dried ;  during  which  process  the  outer  shell 
is  cracked,  and  the  nutmeg  is  extracted.  It  is 
afterwards  exposed  to  air,  under  shelter,  for  many 
consecutive  days,  and  during  this  period  it  is  con- 
tinually turned,  so  as  to  expose  all  parts  of  the 
nut.  The  mace  is  likewise  carried  off  from  the 
scales  and  spread  upon  ranges  of  mats,  where  it 
is  left  to  harden  at  leisure.  A  great  variety  of 
shades  and  tints  is  to  be  seen  in  this  drying  de- 
partment. Those  recently  exposed  to  the  air 
still  retain  their  brilliant  crimson  hues,  next  to 
these  comes  the  dull  red  of  yesterday,  then  a 
faded  tinge,  next  a  sickly  yellow,  and  so  on 
throughout,  till  we  arrive  at  the  mats'  on  which 
those  of  a  dingy  brown  colour,  curled  up  and 
crisp,  iadicate  mace  ready  for  packing  and  ex- 
portation. 

In  a  department  distinct  altogether  from  the 
one  described,  we  may  witness  the  finishing  touch 
to  the  business.  Here  is  a  room  quite  filled  with 
baskets,  and  fragrant  with  spicy  aroma,  in  which 
some  persons  are  employed  in  weighing  nutmegs 
or  mace,  while  others  are  noting  down  the  num- 


ber of  piculs,  (a  weight  equal  to  about  1.33  lbs. 
English,)  some  are  carrying  off  the  weighed  bask- 
ets to  tlie  packing  room,  where  they  are  duly 
packed  in  ready-made  cases,  having  their  respec- 
tive quantities  marked  on  them  in  Chinese  hiero- 
glyphics, of  an  inch  and  a  half  in  depth.  Close 
at  hand  ^re  the  workshops  of  some  ten  or  a  dozen 
Chinese  carpenters,  who,  throughout  the  day,  and 
that  every  day  in  the  year,  (Sundays  excepted,) 
are  perpetually  at  work,  sawing,  cutting,  hacking, 
hammering,  nailing,  and  finishing  the  wooden 
cases  requisite  for  the  spices  ;  their  long  tails, 
meantime,  proving  a  source  of  endless  annoyance 
to  them,  from  either  getting  entangled  amongst 
the  sharp  teeth  of  the  saws,  or  being  firmly  nailed 
into  some  packing  case. 

In  the  front  yard  of  the  packing-room  are  seve- 
ral large  carts,  drawn  by  powerful  buffaloes. 
These  are  being  loaded  by  coolies.  In  a  few 
hours  the  carts  have  reached  the  water's  edgp  ; 
boatman  are  manfully  shouldering  the  cases  and 
carrying  them  into  their  boats,  where  they  place 
them  in  the  driest  possible  position. 

The  boats  convey  these  alongside  the  stately 
ship,  which  is  on  the  point  of  sailing  for  Lon- 
don, in  whose  hold  the  whole  cargo  is  carefully 
stowed.  The  ship  sails,  but  her  voyage  is  a 
tedious  one,  she  being  much  buffeted  about  off 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Three  months  before  she 
arrives  in  London  the  overland  mail  has  brought 
intelligence  of  her  wealthy  freight.  Insurance 
has  been  effected,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
cargo  sold ;  and  the  next  time  we  recognize  the 
cases  with  the  Chinese  hieroglyphics,  we  find 
them  piled  up  like  a  pyramid,  in  the  London  or 
St.  Catharine's  docks.  A  fortnight  later,  and  we 
may  lay  out  a  penny  in  the  purchase  of  one  of 
these  nutmegs  at  a  grocer's  not  far  from  Tower 
Hill.  _ 

The  Perpetuity  of  our  Christian  Testimonies. — 
On  the  day  preceding  his  death,  which  took  place 
on  the  9tb  of  Sixth  month,  1836,  a  few  friends 
calling  to  see  him,  he  entered  with  much  interest 
and  feeling  into  the  state  of  our  Society;  and  con- 
cluded some  instructive  observations  in  nearly 
these  words  :  "  I  firmly  believe  that  He  who  raised 
us  to  be  a  people  will  never  suffer  the  christian 
testimonies,  of  which  we  make  a  profession,  to  fall 
to  the  ground;  hut,  Friends,  hold  to  your  princi.^ 
plex,  for  we  have  not  followed  cunningly  devised 
fables." — From  a  Memorial  of  James  Kicholson. 


A  Chapter  on  Pearls. — Some  interesting  facts 
in  relation  to  pearls  are  brought  together  in  an 
article  in  the  Washington  National  Intelligencer: 

"  The  chief  pearl-fisheries  are  on  the  west  of 
Ceylon,  on  the  Coromandel  coast,  on  the  shores 
of  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  coast  of  Algiers,  the  shores 
of  the  Looloo  Islands  in  the  Bay  of  Panama,  and 
on  the  Pacific  coast  of  some  of  the  South  Ameri- 
can States.  Those  on  the  Persian  Gulf  are  most 
extensive.  When  the  pearl-fishers  dive,  they  com- 
press the  nostrils  tightly  with  a  small  piece  of 
horn,  which  keeps  the  water  out,  and  stuff  their 
ears  with  beeswax  for  the  same  purpose.  They 
attach  a  net  to  their  waists  to  contain  the  oysters, 
and  aid  their  descent  by  means  of  a  stone,  which 
they  hold  by  a  rope  attached  to  a  boat,  and  shake 
it  when  they  wish  to  be  drawn  up.  Two  minutes 
is  rather  above  the  average  time  of  their  remain- 
ing under  water.  Although  severe  labour,  and 
very  exhausting  at  the  time,  diving  is  not  consid- 
ered particularly  injurious  to  the  constitution ;  even 
old  men  practise  it.  A  person  usually  dives  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  times  a  day  in  favourable  weath- 
er. The  work  is  performed  on  an  empty  sto- 
mach. 
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"  If  the  oyster  is  taken  before  it  is  seven  years 
old,  its  pearls  are  imperfectly  developed.  After 
being  brought  to  land,  the  oysters  are  thrown  into 
a  pit  to  rot,  so  that  the  pearls  can  be  extracted 
without  injury  to  their  delicate  structure.".  The 
substance  commonly  called  mother-of-pearl  is  the 
hard,  silvery,  brilliant,  internal  layer  of  shells, 
especially  oyster  shells,  and  more  particularly  the 
pearl-oyster.  The  brilliant  hues  which  distin- 
guish the  mother-of-pearl  do  not  depend  upon  the 
nature  of  the  substance,  but  on  an  exquisitely  fine 
series  of  furrows  upon  the  surface,  which  shed  a 
brilliant  reflection  of  colours,  according  to  the  an- 
gle at  which  the  light  falls  upon  them." 


For  "  The  Friend." 

A  Contrast. 

Among  the  many  things  contained  in  the  ac- 
counts pulished  in  "  The  Friend,"  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  London  and  Dublin  Yearly  Meetings, 
exjiibiting  the  great  change  that  has  taken  place, 
of  recent  time,  in  the  religious  opinions  of  a  large 
portion  of  their  members,  and  the  consequent 
change  in  the  character  of  those  meetings;  I 
noticed  one,  which,  though  referring  to  a  subject 
that  I  am  sorry  to  say,  is  now  thought  of  little 
importance  by  many  who  claim  to  be  Friends,  is, 
I  think,  strikingly  illustrative  of  the  great  lack  of 
judgment  in  respect  to  the  sentiments  that  should 
be  inculcated  among  our  young  members,  if  not 
of  the  shallowness  of  religious  experience  mani- 
fested by  many  of  those  who  act  as  leaders  and 
guides. 

I  allude  to  where  it  is  said,  that  in  Dublin 
Yearly  meeting,  when  that  part  of  the  discipline 
referring  to  the  use  of  the  plain  language,  and 
plain  dress,  and  abstaining  from -taking  off  the  hat 
to  any  one,  was  under  consideration,  one  of  the 
committee  from  London  Yearly  Meeting,  one  who 
occupies  the  station  of  a  minister,  and  we  must 
suppose  is  considered  as  "  a  master  in  Israel," 
advocated  the  omission  of  the  paragraph  referring 
to  these  things,  because  he  feared  that  if  the 
"  valuable  matter"  contained  in  other  parts  of  the 
minute,  "  was  diluted  with  other  matter  which 
does  not  meet  with  general  acceptance,  it  would  in- 
terfere ivith  the  usefulness  of  the  hooh  of  minutes, 
and  in  some  degree  operate  against  its  acceptance 
with  many  of  those  amongst  whom  we  should  ivish 
it  to  find  way."  And  when  this  counsellor  was 
asked  "  how  it  was  that  [he]  felt  it  right  for  him- 
self to  do  sOj  [use  the  plain  language  and  dress 
plain,]  and  still  not  to  recommend  others  to  do 
the  same,"  he  replied,  "  that  it  was  so,  but  he  had 
never  felt  that  he  had  svficient  warrant ;  that  the 
matter  was  not  svjjicieutly  clear  to  him,  to  urge  it, 
[viz  :  plain  dress,  plain  language,  and  not  taking 
pft"  tlie  hat,  by  way  of  salutation,]  upon  others, 
unless  they  felt  it  to  be  tiicir  duty  to  adopt  it." 
And  his  advice  was  taken,  and  the  paragraph  left 
out. 

This  kind  of  excuse,  for  it  is  not  reasoning, 
might  be  as  properly  made  for  declining  to  sup- 
port and  recommend  any  otiier  of  the  testimonies 
of  the  Society;  and  the  Society  may  thus  sanction 
its  young  and  inexperienced  members  in  running 
into  what  extremes  they  please  ;  not  attcnipting 
the  exercise  of  control  or  counsel,  but  leaving  ail 
to  chouse  their  own  ways,  until  they  may  be 
brouglit  into  conformity  with  what  wc  profess  to 
believe  to  be  the  truth,  by  the  immediate  Opera- 
tion of  grace  in  the  heart.  How  different  has 
been  the  religious  experience  and  teacliing  of 
faithful  Friends  in  every  previous  generation, 
from  the  rise  of  the  Society.  John  Fothcrgill 
says,  speaking  of  plainness  of  dress,  &c.,  "  I  was 
indisputably  satisfied  that  the  enemy  of  all  good 
Worked  in  tlio  cartiily  affections  of  tlioso  wherein 


he  could  get  place,  to  draw  out  the  mind  at  times, 
of  the  youth  especially,  after  the.  unsteady  cor- 
ruptions of  the  depraved  world,  in  its  changeable 
and  vain  fashions  in  dress  and  clothing,  in  order 
to  lead  into  the  hroad  loay,  and,  by  degrees,  into 
the  wide  world,  one  step  making  way  for  another." 
Hence  he  was  prepared  to  enforce  the  observance 
of  the  testimony  of  the  Society  of  which  he  was  a 
consistent  member.  "  Oh  !  well  would  it  be  if 
the  youth  would  duly  consider  these  things,  and 
learn  to  bear  the  yoke  of  Christ  in  their  tender 
age,  while  they  are  teachable  and  innocent,  he- 
fore  many  wroyig  liberties  harden  the  mind,  and 
darken  the  understanding,  a7id  emholden  to  a  dis- 
regard to  that  one  ever  blessed  Spirit  in  the 
heart,  which  only  doth,  and  must  lead  man  to 
God  and  true  godliness." 

Samuel  Fothergill,  son  of  this  worthy  minister, 
knew  the  ground  on  which  he  embraced  the  prin- 
ciples of  Friends,  and  therefore  he  felt  "  he  had 
sufficient  warrant"  to  address  the  following  lan- 
guage to  a  member  who  had  laid  aside  the  dress 
of  a  Friend.  "  If  thou  hadst  appeared  like  a  re- 
ligious, solemn  Friend,  those  companions  who 
have  exceedingly  wounded  thee,  durst  not  have 
attempted  to  frequent  thy  company.  If  thou 
hadst  no  other  inducement  to  alter  thy  dress,  I 
beseech  thee  to  do  it  to  keep  the  distinction  our 
principles  lead  to,  and  to  separate  thee  from  fools 
and  fops.  At  the  "same  time,  that  by  a  prudent 
distinction  in  appearance,  fhou  scatterest  away 
those  who  are  the  bane  of  youth,  thou  wilt  engage 
the  attention  of  those  whose  company  will  be  pro- 
fitable and  honourable  to  thee." 

How  mournful  is  the  state  of  things  as  disclos- 
ed by  the  published  and  other  accounts  !  how  dis- 
heartening the  prospect !  how  many  who  wilfully 
shut  their  eyes  to  a  correct  sight  of  it.  "  How  is 
the  gold  become  dim  !  how  is  the  most  fine  gold 
changed  !  the  stones  of  the  sanctuary  are  poured 
out  in  the  top  of  every  street." 

Exterior  Gaiety  and  Fantastic  Habits. — I  sat 
in  the  forenoon  meeting  in  much  languor  and  dis- 
tress of  mind  ;  the  lifelessness  and  formality  of 
those  assembled  seemed  to  spread  with  a  darkness 
that  might  indeed  be  felt :  in  vain  do  they  pre- 
tend to  worship  the  God  and  Father  of  light  and 
spirit  only  in  exterior  forms  and  by  the  rudiments 
of  men  :  my  eyes  also  affected  my  heart,  in  be- 
holding the  exterior  gaiety  and  fantastical  habits 
of  many,  whose  countenances  witnessed  against 
them,  and  declared  the  iniquity  of  their  hearts; 
appearing  in  their  outward  forms  more  like  unto 
the  haughty  daughters  of  Zion,  than  the  disciples 
of  a  suffering  Saviour,  gathered  together  in  bis 
name,  to  worship  the  Father  in  the  bowedncss  of 
their  spirits. — Diary  of  Samiiel  Scott. 

Communicated  for  "The  Friend." 

The  Frecdmen  in  Alexandria. 

Permit  me  to  invite  the  attention  of  your  readers 
to  the  Scliool  for  Frecdmen  in  Alexandria,  Va., 
which  has  been  taught  for  twenty-two  montiis  in 
the  building  known  as  the  Lancastcrian  School, 
by  George  W.  Parker  and  myself.  I  was  a  slave 
in  Petersburg,  Va.,  till  1S57,  when  my  freedom 
was  obtained  by  the  payment  of  twelve  hundred 
dollars.  Feeling  the  importance  of  education,  I 
pursued  a  course  of  study  for  nearly  five  years. 
My  associate  was  also  a  slave  till  1858.  Two  of 
my  assistants  could  neither  read  nor  write  ten 
months  previous  to  their  appointment.  The  school 
has  an  average  attendance  of  175.  N.  P.  Kemp, 
of  Boston,  says  that  the  progress  of  the  pupils  has 
surpassed  that  of  children  in  New  England.  We 
have  received  notice,  from  the  Provost  Marshal, 
to  vacate  the  building.    The  frecdmen  have  se- 


cured, by  their  own  contributions,  a  lot  on  Wasl 
ington  street,  near  Wolfe.  We  desire  to  erect 
plain  building  to  cost  from  $900  to  $1200.  TV 
need  at  least  five  hundred  dollars,  at  once.  Doni 
tions  can  be  left  with  Thomas  S.  Malcom,  60 
Walnut  street,  (2d  story,)  or  mailed  to  me  s 
Alexandria,  Va.  C.  Robinson. 

July  8th,  1864. 


Tloo  Fundamental  Truths. — Through  all  scri] 
ture  nothing  else  is  aimed  at,  or  intended  for  ma 
as  his  Christianity,  but  the  divine  life;  nor  an 
thing  hinted  at,  as  having  the  least  power  to  rais 
or  beget  it,  but  the  holy,  life-giving  Spirit  of  Go( 
How  gross  therefore  is  that  blindness,  which  reac 
ing  the  gospel,  and  the  history  of  gospel  chri 
tians,  cannot  see  these  two  fundamental  truths 
1st.  That  nothing  is  divine  knoioledge  in  mat. 
hut  the  divine  life.  2d.  That  the  divine  life  i 
nothing  else  hut  a  hirth  of  the  divine  nature  withi 
him. — An  Affectionate  Address  to  the  Clergy  6;  ffl 
William  Law,  A.  M. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

Sleep  of  Plants. 

Not  only  are  digestion,  absorption,  circulation  fc 
perspiration,  secretion,  nutrition  and  calorificatior 
functions  of  the  vegetable  as  well  as  of  the  anima 
but  the  former,  although  meeting  in  a  nervous  syi 
tem,  is  the  subject  of  a  condition  of  repose  that  ha 
been  supposed  to  be  analogous  to  sleep,  and  then 
fore  designated  by  that  name.  With  few  exce} 
tions,  this  condition  occurs  during  the  night,  an 
some  plants  are  more  affected  than  others.  Pii 
nated  leaves,  that  is,  those  formed  of  a  numbe 
of  leaflets  growing  on  each  side  of  one  stalk,  as  i 
the  tansy,  are  more  sensitive  than  any  othen 
Some  of  them,  as  in  the  case  of  .the  one  mentionec 
will  fold  under  a  powerful  light  as  well  as  durin 
darkness.  The  peculiarity  is  more  noticeable  i 
groups  of  a  certain  variety,  than  when  a  singi  * 
plant  stands  alone.  "  Thus,"  says  professor  Line 
ley,  "  plants  of  corn,  in  which  there  is  very  littl 
indication  of  sleep  while  growing  singly,  exhib 
thi^  phenomenon  very  distinctly  when  observed  i 
masses  ;  their  leaves  becoming  flaccid,  and  the 
ears  drooping  at  night."  It  has  been  observe 
that  when  a  solar  eclipse  causes  darkness  to  ovei 
spread  the  face  of  nature  at  an  unusual  time,  nc 
only  do  birds,  mistaking  the  veil  for  that  of  nigh 
retire  to  their  accustomed  rest,  but  flowers  am 
leaves  also,  become  affected  in  like  manner. 

During  one  of  these  phenomena,  the  flower  <  i 
the  Adonis' Autumnalis,  which  usually  closes  fc 
the  night  at  four  o'clock,  folded  up  rapidly  as  tb 
darkness  progressed,  which  was  several  hours  pr«  n 
vious  to  the  ordinary  time  of  enfolding.  Tb 
light  of  a  candle  admitted  suddenly  where  plan 
are  reposing,  will  arouse  them  from  their  state  o 
sleep ;  on  the  other  hand  it  may  be  prolonged  h 
excluding  the  dawn. 

Without  doubt,  this  peculiarity  of  the  vegeto 
ble  world  had  been  noticed  occasionally  previousl 
to  the  time  of  Linua3us,  yet  to  this  great  observe 
of  nature  we  owe  our  most  'valuable  and  accural 
information  on  the  subject.  No  careful  botani 
had  previously  had  his  attention  occupied  by  it 
and  though  Chaucer,  Shakspcare  and  others  ha 
alluded  to  it,  and  many  must  have  noticed  it  in  the 
moonlight  walks,  and  mused  upon  the  change 
still,  little  appears  to  have  been  known  on  th 
subject.  An  occurrence  which  took  place  in  h 
own  garden,  first  led  the  Swedish  naturalist  1 
a  series  of  investigations.  He  had  received  som 
seeds  of  a  species  of  lotus.  The  red  flowei 
which  sprung  from  these  excited  his  admiratioi 
and  as  his  gardener  happened  to  bo  absent  whe 
they  came  into  bloom,  Linnaeus,  upon  his  returj 
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companied  him  to  the  greenhouse  to  see  the  new 

I  iral  treasure.    It  was  evening,  and  guided  by 
ight  of  a  lantern,  they  proceeded  to  the  spot, 

H  ^t  what  must  have  been  the  surprise  and  disap- 
ntment  of  the  naturalist  at  finding  that  his 
autiful  blossoms  had  quite  disappeared  !  His 
pposition  was  that  they  had  become  the  victims 
insects ;  but  on  re-visiting  the  greenhouse  on 
e  following  morning,  they  were  again  visible  on 
Hi  e  same  part  of  the  plant  they  had  first  appeared. 

II  lie  next  evening  the  flowers  were  gone,  and  the 
"iii  icceeding  morning  they  reappeared.    The  gar- 

iner  suggested  that  his  master  must  have  been 
istaken,  in  supposing  these  to  be  the  same,  but 
at  they  must  be  new  blossoms.  Linnasus  was 
0  much  of  a  pliilo&opTier  to  be  satisfied  with  this 
)nclusion,  and  when  evening  came  he  made  a 
reful  and  thorough  examination,  taking  up  leaf 
f  leaf,  until  he  discovered  the  blossoms,  that  had 
3en  entirely  concealed  by  the  drooping  foliage, 
his  lotus  is  a  papilionaceous  or  butterfly-shaped 
)wer,  and  further  observation  revealed  a  similar 
isceptibility  to  the  influence  of  night  in  the 
pins,  the  garden  acacias,  the  peas,  and  various 
her  flowers  similarly  shaped. 
That  absence  of  light  is  not  the  only  cause 
'  the  folding  of  flowers,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
any,  both  wild  and  cultivated,  are  closed  bylhe 
iddle  of  the  day.  The  common  goats-beard, 
ragopogon  luteme,)  frequently  called  in  the 
!(f|juntry  '  go-to-bed-at-noon,'  and  the  little  pim- 
3rnal  are  safely  enclosed  in  their  calyces  by  twelve 

I clock,  while  many  a  lovely  garden-flower  retires 
iring  the  afternoon.  Linnaeus'  dial  of  flowers, 
hich  marked  the  passage  of  time  by  the  opening 
pd  shutting  of  flowers  throughout  the  day,  has 
ways  been  interesting  to  lovers  of  the  garden, 
ut  that  the  poetical  invention  did  not  originate 
ith  him,  we  learn  from  a  passage  in  Marvel's 
iiAem  of  "  The  Garden." — 

Liif      "  How  well  the  skilful  gardener  drew, 
Of  flowers  and  herbs,  this  dial  new! 
Where,  from  above,  the  milder  sun. 
Does  through  a  fragrant  zodiac  run, 
And,  as  it  works,  the  industrious  bee 
Computes  its  time  as  well  as  we. 
How  could  such  sweet  and  wholesome  hours 
Be  reckoned  but  with  herbs  and  flowers." 

i   In  the  "  Encyclopedia  of  Gardening,"  is  given 
list  of  well  known  flowers,  with  their  respective 
aillmes  of  folding  and  unfolding  in  the  climate  of 
Ingland,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  those  in 
eri  bat  country  who  may  desire  to  form  a  floral  dial, 
f(  1  selecting  the  necessary  materials.    A  like  ac- 
istl  ession  to  the  botanical  literature  of  this  country, 
pr  rould  no  doubt  be  acceptable  to  many  of  our  peo- 
"e,  especially  to  those  lovers  of  flowers  whose 
lani  jituation  and  circumstances  do  not  prevent  them 
rom  having  the  full  benefit  of  a  large  and  judi- 
iously  selected  greenhouse. 


After  so  many  years  of  uninterrupted  activity, 
0  be  imprisoned,  to  be  silenced,  and  almost  in- 
erve  apable  of  writing  or  reading,  is  more  wearisome 
uraliban  even  the  pain  that  often  accompanies  it. 
Md  yet  the  following  instruction  may  be  gathered: 
low  much  activity  belongs  to  some  natures,  and 
ijhat  this  nature  is  often  mistaken  for  grace.  How 
jnuch  are  we  called  to  suff'er,  as  well  as  do,  the 
f^ill  of  God.    When  I  have  bid  one  of  my  chil- 
li Iren  sit  down  quietly,  and  remain  silent  during 
jtifny  pleasure,  I  enjoin  him  a  much  more  difficult 
stt;ask  than  the  most  active  service,  and  yet  I  ex- 
;oiii  Dcet  it  to  be  done,  because  I  ordered  it.    How  is 
t  that  I  have  not  yet  learned  to  sit  still  when  I 
tifliiim  bid  ? 


The  end  of  our  being— to  glorify  God  on  earth, 
md  be  glorified  with  him  hereafter. 


A  Plea  for  Snakes. 

Can  you  tell  us  why  every  man,  woman  and 
child  seems  to  consider  it  their  individual  duty  to 
put  an  end  to  the  life  of  every  snake  they  may 
chance  to  meet  ?  Have  any  of  them  been  injured 
by  these  creatures,  which  are  far  more  harmless 
than  a  bee  or  wasp  ?  They  will  answer  No. 
Then  why  kill  them  ?  All  must  admit  that  snakes 
(I  mean  such  as  are  found  in  these  parts,)  do 
harm  to  no  one,  and  yet  all  will  kill  them  at  the 
first  opportunity. 

I  say  they  do  no  harm — I  will  go  farther  and 
say  they  do  an  immense  amount  of  good  to  the 
farmer,  housewife  and  all.  But  aside  from  the 
good  which  they  do,  a  careful  investigation  will 
show  us  many  things  to  admire.  Catch  the  first 
field  snake  you  see  and  examine  it  with  care,  and 
notice  all  its  parts,  and  you  cannot  but  be  sur- 
prised at  the  wonderful  wisdom  which  is  displayed 
in  its  structure.  I  presume  the  word  catch,  when 
applied  to  snakes,  will  shock  some  of  your  read- 
ers; but  there  is  much  less  danger  in  catching  a 
common  snake  than  a  mouse  or  rat.  The  snake 
seems  to  have  no  means  of  defence  but  his  ability 
to  slide  into  small  openings  and  his  speed,  but 
even  these  are  inadequate  to  save  him  from  the  far- 
mer, who  should  he  his  Lest  friend. 

Our  legislatures  pass  law  upon  law  for  the  pro- 
tection of  blue-birds,  robins,  &c.,  but  none  for  the 
protection  of  snakes,  one  of  which  will  do  more 
in  one  week  for  the  farmer  than  any  of  the  above- 
mentioned  birds  will  do  in  a  mouth. 

Last  harvest  I  by  accident  killed  one  with  a 
mowing-machine,  and  had  the  curiosity  to  ex- 
amine his  stomach,  and  found  one  whole  field 
mouse,  the  remains  of  two  others,  with  bectleS; 
bugs,  slugs  and  moths  too  numerous  to  mention. 
You  may  plead  that  snakes  will  eat  birds ;  so  will 
cats ;  and  is  this  a  valid  reason  why  you  should 
kill  every  cat  you  come  across  ?  Give  a  good-sized 
blacksnake  a  fair  chance,  and  he  will  destroy  more 
mice  in  a  day  than  a  cat. 

Every  son  and  daughter  of  Eve  seems  to  have 
taken  out  a  special  license  to  kill  every  snake  he 
or  she  can  find  because  one  tempted  his  or  her 
mother.  But  this  is  no  reason  why  the  species 
should  be  utterly  exterminated.  It  has  always 
been  my  practice  to  "  live  and  let  live,"  and  not 
kill  purposeli/  anything  which  is  not  hurtful  to 
my  crops,  and  to  encourage  and  increase  anything 
which  may  benefit  them  in  the  slightest  man- 
ner. 

The  copper-head,  rattlesnake  and  moccasin  are 
dangerous  reptiles,  and  although  they  only  make 
use  of  the  means  of  self-defence  provided  by  na- 
ture, I  will  not  include  them  in  my  plea,  but  will 
confine  myself  to  such  snakes  as  are  commonly 
found  on  our  farms  and  about  our  houses. 

These  much-despised  and  persecuted  friends  of 
the  farmer,  (and  through  him  of  the  world  in 
general,)  are  only  found  in  old  stone  piles,  hedges 
and  other  uncultivated  spots,  and  in  no  case,  (as 
far  as  my  observation  extends,)  have  they  been 
known  to  injure  any  crop.  They  form  a  part  of 
the  great  army  which  a  kind  Providence  has 
raised  up  to  keep  in  check  the  insect  world,  or 
more  particularly  those  which  are  injurious. 

The  unprecedented  multiplication  of  insects 
may  be  traced  to  the  general  extermination  of 
their  natural  enemies^  snakes  and  toads.  The 
universal  hatred  for  the  former  does  not  much  ex- 
ceed that  which  is  generally  felt  for  the  latter. 
The  only  difl'erence  between  them  is  that  the  toad 
confines  himself  to  insect  diet,  while  the  snake 
will  destroy  mice,  and  too  often  toads  also. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  ask  the  reader  to  pause 
and  think,  before  he  kills  the  next  snake  which 
crosses  his  path,  whether  it  has  ever  done  him 


any  harm  ;  and  if  it  has  not  and  will  not,  (if  not 
killed,)  do  him  much  good. 

So  much  of  an  argument  in  favour  of  .snakes  on 
the  side  of  interest — now  to  reach  those  who  are 
or  consider  themselves  above  the  claims  of  inter- 
est, I  will  make  the  following  quotation  from 
Cowper,  which  contains  a  sentiment  that  must 
find  an  echo  in  every  heart,  and  none  is  or  should 
be  so  well  convinced  of  it  as  the  2)racticaly  ihinh- 
ing,  hard-working  farmer. 

After  reviewing  the  whole  argument,  Cowper 
writes  thus  : 

"  The  Slim  is  this — if  man's  convenience,  health, 
Or  safety  interfere,  his  rights  and  claims 
Are  paramount  and  must  extinguish  theirs. 
Else  they  are  all— the  meanest  things  that  are, 
As  free  to  live  and  lo  enjoy  thai  life 
As  God  was  free  to  form  them  at  the  first, 
Who  iu  his  sovereign  wisdom  formed  them  all." 


That  the  whole  character  and  spirit  of  our 
religion  are  eminently  peaceful,  and  that  it  is  de- 
posed, in  all  its  principles,  to  carnage  and  devas- 
tation, cannot  be  disputed. 


THE  FRIEND. 


SEVENTH  MONTH  30,  1864. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

Foreign. — News  from  Europe  to  the  13th  inst.  The 
debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  was  resumed  on  the 
8th  amidst  great  exciteraoat,  the  principal  speakers  be- 
iug  Osborn,  Walpole,  PalmerstOn  and  D'lsraeli.  The 
resolution  declaring  want  of  confidence  in  the  Ministry- 
was  defeated:  ayes,  295,  nays,  313.  The  same  daj-,  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  Malmesbury  moved  a  resolution 
similar  lo  D'Israeli's,  and  made  a  speech  denunciatory 
of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  government.  Speeches  were 
also  made  against  the  government  by  Marquis  Clanri- 
carde,  Lord  Chelmsford,  Karl  Gray  ajjd  others,  and  in  its 
defence  by  Earl  Russell,  Lords  Clarendon,  Woodbouse, 
the  Duke  of  Argyle  and  others.  The  result  of  the  dis- 
cussion was  177  for  Malmesbury's  motion,  and  1G8 
against  it.  The  majority  for  the  ministers  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  it  is  considered,  settles  tbe  opposition  for 
the  remainder  of  the  session,  which  was  near  its  close. 
Palmerston,  in  response  to  an  inquiry,  said  the  govern- 
ment believed_the  Germans  had  no  intention  of  attack- 
ing Copenhagen.  A  new  Danish  Ministry  has  been  pro- 
visionally constituted  under  the  presidency  of  Count 
Moltke,  but  several  important  posts  remain  unfilled. 
The  Morning  Post  thinks  tbe  summoning  of  such  a  reac- 
tionary leader  to  power  and  the  dispatch  of  tbe  kiiig's 
brother  to  Berlin,  mean  peace  on  tbe  basis,  probably,  of 
the  admission  of  Denmark  into  the  German  Confedera- 
tion. Other  rumors  of  peace  negotiations  are  afloat,  but 
nothing  authentic.  A  certain  amount  of  panic  prevailed 
at  Copenhagen.  The  war  journals  were  calling  for  the 
abandonment  of  tbe  territories  and  the  concentration  of* 
tbe  forces  in  Jutland.  The  Germans  have  commenced 
crossing  Lym  Fiord,  and  their  advance  into  north  Jut- 
land is  apparently  begun.  The  other  contineutal  news 
is  very  unimportant.  It  is  asserted  tbat  a  suspension  of 
hostilities  has  been  agreed  to  by  Denmark,  pending  the 
peace  negotiations.  Tbe  new  Danish  Cabinet  is  repre- 
sented as  decidedly  for  peace.  The  Liverpool  coltoa 
market  was  active  and  prices  higher.  Breadstuffs  steady. 
Red  western  wheat  8s.  8rf.  a  9s.;  whitg,  8s.  9(f.  a  9s.  Zd. 
Mixed  corn,  30s.  6s. 

United  States.  —  The  Invasion  of  Maryland. — The 
State  Constitutional  Convention  has  adopted  the  follow- 
ing resolution  by  a  vote  of  33  ayes  to  1 7  nays.  •'  Ordered, 
That  the  Convention,  representing  the  people  of  Mary- 
land, hereby  respectfully  request  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  commandants  of  the  military  de- 
partments in  which  Maryland  is  included,  as  an  act  of 
justice  and  propriety,  to  assess  tipou  the  sympathizers 
with  the  rebellion  resident  in  this  State  the  total  amount  • 
of  all  losses  and  spoliation  sustained  by  loyal  citizens  of 
the  United  States  resident  in  this  State,  by  reason  of  the 
recent  rebel  raid,  to  compensate  the  loyal  sufl^jrers.  Tbe 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  was  very  seriously  damaged 
by  tbe  rebels  during  their  late  raid.  Tbe  Federal  forces 
under  General  Crook,  overtook  the  retreating  rebels  at 
Snicker's  Gap,  Va.,  where  a  severe  encounter  took  place 
with  considerable  loss  on  both  sides.  General  Crook 
captured  a  number  of  wagons  laden  with  grain,  and 
many  more  were  destroyed  by  the  rebels  to  prevent  their 
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falling  into  his  bands.  A  division  of  about  5000  of  the 
rebels,  under  General  Early,  was  attacked  by  General 
Hunter  on  the  20tb  near  \Vinchester,  Va.,  and  defeated 
with  a  loss  of  several  hundred  men  killed  and  wounded. 
Four  cannon,  several  hundred  stand  of  small  arms,  and 
ubout  two  hundred  prisoners  were  captured. 

FiryiVu'a.— Dispatches  from  the  array  of  the  Potomac 
state  that  no  important  movements  have  been  made  of 
late.  Skirmishing  was  of  almost  daily  occurrence.  De- 
sertions from  the  rebels  were  frequent,  and  in  consider- 
able numbers.  The  Richmond  Whiff,  of  tlie  21st,  says, 
that  Grant's  army  is  completely  incarcerated  iu  redoubts, 
traverses,  &c. 

South  Carolina. — Charleston  dates  to  the  17th,  slate 
that  the  city  was  then  being  vigorously  shelled,  and  a 
battery  on  Morris  Island  was  firing  upon  Sumter.  The 
Charleston  Courier,  of  the  r2th,  states  that  the  number 
of  shells  thrown  into  the  city  from  the  commencement 


to  issue  an  amount  not  exceeding  $200,000,000  in  Trea- 
sury notes,  he  will  appeal  to  the  people  for  a  loan  pay- 
able in  three  years,  bearing  seven  and  three-tenth  per 
cent,  interest,  with  semi-annual  coupons  attached,  paj'- 
able  in  lawful  mone3^  These  Treasury  notes  are  con- 
vertible at  maturity  into  six  per  cent,  gold-bearing 
bonds,  payable  after  twenty  years,  and  redeemable  after 
five  years.  The  internal  revenue  produced  fifteen  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  the  Sixth  month  last,  against  $4,500,- 
000  in  the  same  month  1863.  The  Treasury  under  the 
new  internal  revenue  law,  frequently  receives  one  mil- 
lion of  dollars  per  day,  and  is  expected  to  receive  it 
daily  so  soon  as  all  the  provisions  of  the  law  are  fully 
enforced. 

The  Markets,  ^c. — The  following  were  the  quotations 
on  the  25th  inst.  New  York. — American  gold 258.  United 
States  sixes,  1881,  103J.  Seven-thirty's,  104.  Five- 
twenty's  105.    Balance  in  the  New  York  Sub-Treasury, 


of  the  bombardment,  a  year  since,  is  seven  thousand  andl  $17,267,539.    Specie  in  the  city  banks,  $21,032,759. 


ninety-one. 

3Iississippi. — An  expedition  sent  from  Memphis,  under 
General  Smith,  against  the  rebel  force  in  Northern  Mis- 
sissippi, encountered  it  near  Tupelo.  In  engagements  on 
the  13lh,  14th  and  15lh  inst.,  the  rebels  were  defeated 
with  severe  loss.  Five  of  their  generals  were  killed,  and 
many  of  the  rebel  troops  captured,  the  total  loss  being 
about  2500  men.  That  of  the  Federal  army  was  about 
500  men.  The  expedition  afterwards  returned  on  ac- 
count o'f  the  exhaustion  of  its  supplies. 

Georgia. — General  Johnston  has  been  superseded  in 
the  command  of  the  confederate  forces  by  Gen.  Hood. 
The  arrival  of  the  Federal  army  before  Atlanta  brought 
on  a  series  of  sanguinary  conflicts  with  heavy  loss  of 
life  on  both  sides.  On  the  20th  the  rebels  made  a  des- 
perate and  sudden  assault,  which  was  finally  repulsed. 
In  this  battle  more  than  three  thousand  of  the  Federal 
troops,  and  perhaps  twice  that  nnmberof  the  rebels  were 
killed  and  wounded.  On  the  22d  another  sanguinary 
conflict  took  place,  in  which  the  rebels  were  defeated 
and  driven  into  their  fortifications.  In  this  battle  Major 
General  McPherson  was  killed.  The  latest  dispatch 
states  that  the  United  States  forces  had  obtained  posses- 
■~sion  of  the  elevated  ground  on  the  north-east  of  the 
town,  and  that  siege  guns  had  been  mounted  which 
commanded  the  place  ;  also  that  the  rebels  were  burning 
their  stores  preparatory  to  a  retrogade  movement.  The 
railroad  from  Atlanta  towards  Richmond  is  held  by  the 
Federal  troops, — it  was  therefore  supposed  the  retreat 
of  the  confederates  would  be  iu  the  direction  of  Macon, 
(ieo.  It  was  arranged  that  on  the  23d  inst.  the  dead  of 
both  armies  should  be  buried,  and  the  wounded  removed 
under  a  tlag  of  truce.  The  Union  troops  buried  one 
thousand  rebels  left  on  the  field  within  the  Federal  lines, 
besides  which  the  rebels  buried  a  large  number  of  their 
own  dead.  General  Sherman  reports  hjs  loss  in  the 
battle  of  the  23d  at  200O  men,  and  that  of  the  opposing 
array  at  7000.  Another  account  makes  the  Union  loss 
about  2500,  and  that  of  the  confederates  6000. 

Frlfoners  of  War. — The  number  of  rebel  prisoners 
confined  in  different  places  is  stated  to  be  upwards  of 
62,000,  of  whom  about  4000  are  officers.  The  various 
depots  for  their  confinement  have  become  so  crowded 
as  to  render  the  establishment  of  others  necessary.  The 
Macon,  Georgia  Journal  says,  that  the  number  of  Union 
prisoners  in  Audersonville,  Geo.,  is  now  over  27,000,  and 
still  increasing.  The  mortality  averaged  from  fifty  to 
sixty  men  daily.  Attempts  are  being  made  to  bring 
about  a  resumption  of  the  exchanges  of  prisoners  which 
has  latterly  been  in  great  measure  suspended. 

The  Demands  nf  War. — The  New  York  Herald  gives  a 
statement  of  tlic  number  of  men  called  into  military  ser- 
vice by  the  L'liitoii  States  authorities  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  rel)cllion.  It  amounts  to  1,910,961,  not  in- 
cluding militia  and  three  months  men. 

Scarcili/  in  liickinoiid. — r;The  Richmond  Examiner  of  a 
late  date  contains  tlie  following: — For  the  first  time  in 
our  varied  experience,  we  saw  on  Tuesday  a  bitrrel  of 
flour  hauled  up  Government  street  in  a  hearse  1  The 
public  stared,  but  the  driver  drove  on.  When  we  caiue 
to  recollect  that  Hour  was  five  and  six  hundred  dollars 
per  barrel,  and  that  the  struggle  for  bread  was  one  of 
life  and  death,  we  better  appreciated  the  connection  be- 
tween the  hearse  and  the  barrel  of  flour. 

JJlorkade  Itunninif. — At  Hermn<l.i,  from  the  4lli  to  the 
lUli,  five  steamers  arrived  from  Wilmington,  N.  C,  with 
an  aggregate  of  three  thousand  bales  of  cotton,  and  a 
large  quantity  of  tobacco.  Captures  arc  frequently  made 
by  the  blockading  squadron,  but  it  is  supposed  much 
the  greater  number  of  vessels  so  engaged  elude  the  vigi- 
lance of  the  Federal  cruisers. 

rhiladetphia. — Mortality  last  week,  407,  including  43 
soldiers.    There  were  61  deaths  of  cholera  infantum. 

The  Finances. — Secretary  Fes.^enden  announces  that 
under  nuthoritj  oftbe  act  of  Congress  empoweriug  him 


Superfine  State  flour,  $9.40  a  $9.75.  Shipping  Ohio, 
$10.50  a  $10.80.  Baltimore  flour,  $10.40  a  $11.35. 
Chicago  spring  wheat,  $2.28  a  $2.46  ;  red  western,  $2.57 
a  $2.65  ;  white  Michigan,  $2.72.  Rye,  $1.97  a  $2.  Oats, 
$1  a  $1.02.  Mixed  western  corn,  $1.61  a  $1.62.  Cotton, 
$1.60  for  middlings.  Fair  brown  sugar  for  refining,  20 
cts.;  refined  29J  a  30  cts.  Philadelphia. — Superfine  flour, 
$9  a  $9.50;  extra  and  fancy  brands,  $10  a  $12.50i 
Penna.  red  wheat,  $2.50  a  $2.52  ;  white,  $2.60  a  $2.70. 
Rye,  $1.80.  White  corn,  $1 .69  ;  yellow,  $1.73.  Oats, 
88  a  90  cts.  for  old  and  85  for  new  southern.  Sales  of 
about  1700  beef  cattle  at  prices  ranging  from  $13  to  $17 
the  100  lbs.  net,  the  latter  being  the  price  of  extra.  Hogs 
were  scarce,  sales  of  1300  at  $14  a  $16  the  100  lbs.  net. 
Of  sheep,  6800  were  sold  at  from  6  to  7J-  cts.  per  lb. 
gross.  Baltimore. — Ohio  extra  flour,  $1 1.50  a  $11.75  ; 
New  white  wheat,  $2.90  a  $3  ;  Kentucky  white,  $2.80  a 
$2.85.  White  corn,  $1.72  a  $1.73;  yellow,  $1.70  a 
$1.71. 

TO  LET. 

The  dwelling  house  belonging  to  Germantown  Pre- 
parative Meeting,  situated  on  the  Main  street,-  and  con- 
tiguous to  the  meeting-house  premises.  A  family  in 
membership  with  Friends  and  willing  to  take  as  boarders 
a  few  Friends'  children,  pupils  of  the  adjoining  select 
school,  would  be  preferred.    Apply  to 

Ezra  CoMFOitx,  near  Depot,  Germantown, 
John  S.  Haines,  Haines  street,  do. 
Blliston  p.  Morris,  805  Market  st.  Philada. 


FRIENDS'  SELECT  SCHOOLS. 

These  Seminaries  will,  it  is  expected,  be  re-opened  after 
the  summer  vacation,  on  the  first  of  Ninth  month  next, 
the  Boys'  School  being  situated  on  Cherry  street  west  of 
Eighth,  and  the  Girls'  School  on  Seventh  street  betweap 
Cherry  and  Race  streets. 

The  course  of  Instruction  now  adopted  in  the  Boys' 
School  embraces,  besides  the  ordinary  branches,  a  selec- 
tion of  more  advanced  mathematical,  scientific  ant^clas- 
sical  studies,  on  the  satisfactory  completion  of  which 
the  pupil  will  be  entitled  to  a  diploma  or  certificate  of 
scholarship. 

During  the  winter  months,  lectures  on  scientific  sub- 
fects  are  delivered,  illustrat-ed  by  appropriate  apparatus 
and  experiments. 

The  course  of  study  at  the  Girls'  School  embraces,  in 
addition  to  the  elementary  branches.  Algebra,  Geometry, 
History,  Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  Astronomy, 
Physiology,  Natural  History,  Botany,  Physical  Geogra- 
pliy.  Mental  Philosophy,  Etymology,  Rhetoric  and  Cora- 
position.  Instruction  is  also  given  in  Trigonometry, 
.Mensuration,  and  the  French  and  Latin  langua^jes. 

As  the  proper  classification  of  the  scholars  early  in 
the  session  is  important,  it  is  desirable  that  those  who 
intend  to  enter  pupils  for  the  coming  term  should  do  so 
as  early  in  the  season  as  possible.  Application  may  be 
made  at  the  school-rooms  on  and  after  the  first  of  Ninth 
moutli. 

It  is  believed  these  schools  are  deserving  of  the  patron- 
age aud  su|)port  of  Friends,  olforing,  as  they  do,  great 
advantages  tor  the  liberal  and  guarded  education  of  their 
children,  and  at  a  very  moderate  cost. 

The  attention  of  Friends  is  also  especially  invited  to 
the  Primary  Schools  in  th.e  Northern  and  Western  Dis- 
tricts, where  provision  is  made  for  the  careful  elemen- 
tary instruction  of  children  too  young  to  enter  the  prin- 
cipal schools.    On  behalf  of  the  committee, 

JouN  Carter, 

Philada.  Seventh  mo.  1864.  Cierk. 


Friends  of  Germantown  Preparative  Meeting  propose 
opening,  on  the  Ist  of  Ninth  month  next,  a  school  for 
tbc  childrea  of  Friends  aud  such  as  profess  with  them. 


The  buildings  are  pleasantly  located  within  the  Meetin 
house  enclosure,  and  the  services  of  a  competent  fema 
teacher  have  been  engaged. 

Instruction  will  be  given  in  the  usual  branches  of 
good  English  education  ;  the  charges  for  tuition  varyin 
according  to  the  branches  taught,  from  $10  to  $20  p 
term  of  five  months,  there  being  a  vacation  of  two  mont 
in  the  summer. 

For  further  information  application  m.ay  be  made 
either  of  the  following  members  of  the  School  Coi 
miitee,  viz  : 

Ezra  Comfort,  Germantown. 
Lloyd  Mifflin,  do. 
Samuel  Emlen,  627  Market  St. 

FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

near  PRANKFORD,  (twenty-third  ward,  PHILADBLPHIi 

Physician  and  Superintendent, — Joshua  H.  Worthin  ' 
TON,  M.  D.  I 

Application  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  may  j 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  to  Charles  Ellis,  Cle 
of  the  Board  of  Managers,  No.  637  Market  Street,  Phil ' 
delphia,  or  to  any  other  Member  of  the  Board. 

Died,  at  the  residence  of  his  son-in-law,  Jason  W.l 
liams,  Spiceland,  Henry  county,  Indiana,  on  the  morniil 
of  the  llth  of  Fifth  month  last,  Joseph  Holloway/ 
member  of  Duck  Creek  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends, 
the  90th  year  of  his  age.   This  dear  Friend  was  born 
Stafford  county,  Virginia,  was  married  at  Southlai? 
.Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends,  and  removed  in  the  ye! 
1302  to  the  eastern  part  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  where 
underwent  the  privations  incident  to  a  new  settlemei 
In  the  fall  of  1836  he  again  removed,  with  his  family, 
this  county,  where  he  closed  his  useful  life.    He  was| 
man  of  but  few  wojds,  sound  in  judgment,  and  his  chrif 
tian  life  and  deportment  evinced  that  his  daily  walk  w| 
with  God.    He  was  a  firm  and  unflinching  friend  of  t[ 
coloured  man;  and  for  many  years  had  declined  the  ul 
of  the  products  of  the  unpaid  labour  of  the  slave,  ail 
closed  his  course  here,  rejoicing  in  the  hope  that  the  till 
of  his  deliverance  was  at  hand.  He  has  left  to  his  famil 
and  friends,  by  his  example  and  uprightness  of  charactcf 
a  legacy  of  great  price,  and  worthy  of  imitation.  1| 
believed  that  his  day's  work  was  done,  and  endeavor! 
patiently  to  wait  the  Lord's  time  for  his  departure;  ail 
we  have  no  doubt  is  gathered  home  "  as  a  shock  of  co| 
in  its  season,  fully  ripe." 

 ,  at  his  residence  near  Fast  Fairfield,  Ohio,  on  t| 

18th  of  Fifth  month,  18G4,  Samuel  Hollingsworth,  [ 
the  68th  year  of  his  age.  an  elder  and  member  of  Mil 
dleton  Monthly  Meeting.  In  the  removal  of  this  del 
Friend,  society  as  well  as  his  family  has  sustained  a  gref 
loss.  Being  qualified  bynaturalendowmentsand  christij 
experience  for  usefulness,  he  filled  many  stations  much! 
the  satisfaction  of  Friends.  He  bore  a  protracted  aJ 
painful  illness  with  much  patience  and  resignatiol 
and  often  spoke  of  his  situation  with  composure,  sal 
ing,  he  could  not  see  how  this  sickness  might  terminal 
but  did  not  feel  anxious  about  it.  He  lelt  resigned,  bp 
it  was  through  no  merit  of  his — all  through  mercy  ;  ai 
that  there  was  but  one  Physician  that  could  do  him  a| 
good.  To  his  wife  he  said,  "  my  dear,  pray  for  me  th 
patience  may  hold  out  to  the  end."  "  Thy  kindness | 
ine  is  very  great,"  and  alluded  in  a  feeling  mannerJ 
the  poor  "  freedmen"  as  well  as  others  who  suU^er  for  t| 
real  necessaries  of  life,  while  he,  a  poor  unworthy  ere 
ture,  was  blessed  with  every  thing  needful  to  make  hJ 
comfortable.  To  a  young  friend  he  said :  "  I  love  th([ 
and  have  thought  a  great^deal  about  thy  joining  in  t| 
Soldier's  Aid  Society;  Friends  have  no  business  with  i 
Our  Saviour  said,  my  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,  ell 
would  my  servants  fight.  I  have  thought  much  abol 
soiue  that  have  joined  in  the  bloody  work,  and  fear  tbl 
will  be  drawn  into  many  wrong  things.  The  Lorq 
mercies  are  very  great,  but  there  is  danger  of  becomiil 
so  hardened  as  to  lose  all  sense  of  good."  "  If  t| 
righteous  scarcely  be  saved,  where  shall  the  ungodi 
and  the  sinner  appear."  To  another  belaid,  "Farewel 
I  do  not  want  thee  to  let  thy  mind  be  too  much  takl 
up  with  the  things  of  tliis  world;  the  lime  will  so| 
come  that  we  will  have  to  leave  them  and  they  will 
a  burden."  A  hope  being  expressed  that  he  might  re 
comfortably  through  tlie  night,  he  replied,  "Hovve\' 
desirable  that  seems,  it  may  be  better  for  me  to  watJ 
and  pray."  This,  we  believe,  continued  to  be  the  ex(!l 
cise  of  his  spirit  until  his  sufferings  were  ended,  aud  if 
passed  quietly  away,  we  trust,  to  rest  aud  peace.  TIj 
language  to  his  surviving  children  and  friends  is,  Follil 
me  as  I  have  endeavored  to  follow  Christ.  f 

™^  WM.  Tl7Tn^Er?BJ[NTKR^ 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank,  i 
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Selected. 

Needles. 

We  have  been,  a  friend  and  I,  to  Redditch,  that 
emarkable   little  Wovcestershire  town,  to  see 
eedles  made.  While  on  that  perch — for  lledditcli 
rowns  a  high  hill — while  .looking  abroad,  in  all 
irections,  over  a  true  English  country  scene  of 
ill  and  dale,  orchard  and  sloping  fallow,  hum})le 
hurch-tower,  and  comfortable  farmstead,  I  was 
(i  ompelled.by  our  errand  to  contrast  this  with  some 
ery  diffeVeut  places  in  which  I  had  studied 
I"  eedles.  People  who  invent  and  use  such  articles 
f  convenience  as  needles,  must  have  a  good  deal 
'I  1  common,  however  widely  different  they  must 
ppear  on  the  whole.  . 
How  many  wants  and'wLshes,  designs  and  plans, 
ilMi  forts  and  achieveufents,  must  be  common  to  the 
linds  of  all  sorts  of  persons  who  sew  things  to- 
ether  to  make  garments,  and  do  it  by  moans  of 
le  same  inventicjn, — of  an  instrument  which  shall 
liidi  ierce  the  material,  and  draw  a  thread  after  it,  to 
e  two  edges  together !    I  could  not  but  think, 
J2  hile  on  the  table-land  of  Redditch,  of  the  odd 
laces  in  which,  at  intervals  of  years,  I  had  ob- 
-liiiio  ;rved  this  process,  or  the  records  of  it. 
ie,si  In  the  Lebanon,  high  up  among  the  defiles  and 
Blinii  ,(,]jy  platforms,  which  succeed  each  other  till  the 
jlebrated  cedars  are  reached,  there  is  a  villasje, 
I'JiJipstling  among  mulberry  groves  and  orchards, 
iiiett  illed  Eden,  and  believed  by  many  people  in  the 
los  ast  to  be  the  real  first  home  of  Adam  and  Eve. 

did  not,  when  I  was  there,  see  any  body  sewing 
'"''^-leaves  together;  but  I  mention  tliat  place,  not 
ily  because  it  is  a  wide-spread  belief  that  the 
lilt  -st  sewing  ever  done  was  done  there,  but  because 
had,  a  little  while  before  going  there,  seen  a 
ece  of  sewing  of  extremely  old  date. 
The  work  that  I  saw  was  a  piece  of  darning 
ith  the  threaded  needle  still  sticking  in  it,  after 
, tadie  lapse  of  several  thousand  years.    The  old 
ecoii)ii|gyptians  had  a  custom  of  burying  in  their  hand- 
me,  roomy  rock  toombs,  specimens  of  the  works 
id 'possessions  of  the  deceased;  and  the  cotton 
it,  brie  that  I  saw,  with  the  pretty  unfinished  dam 
SOI  nore  like  herring-bone  stitch  than  our  ordinary 
fjilli  irning,)  and  the  needle  sticking  in  it,  was,  no 
'■'"bubt,  the  property  and  the  handiwork  of  the  lady 
,  whose  tomb  it  was  found.    It  may  be  seen  in 
r.  Abbott's  collection  of  curiosities  at  Cairo, 
i  hose  old  Egyptians  seem  to  have  known  the  use 
te,  W  steel.    They  used  it  for  armour;  but  not,  it  is 
ipposed,  for  needles;  for  this  needle — the  one 
jmainiug  needle  from  the  world  of  above  five 
lousand  years  ago,  is  of  wood.  The  wood  is  hard, 
Ml.  id  the  needle  is  made  as  small,  probably,  as  it 
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can  be,  but  it  is  sadly  clumsy;  harder  to  use,  no 
doubt,  than  the  .sailmakers'  needles  we  saw  under 
the  file  at  Redditch.  It  is  a  curious  thing,  how- 
ever, to  glance  back,  through  all  those  thousands 
of  years,  to  the  Egyptian  lady,  sitting  in  her  ele- 
gant chair,  mending  her  muslin  garment  (what- 
ever it  might  be)  while  surrounded  by  her  chil- 
dren—one of  whom  was  playing  with  her  doll 
(still  in  mummified  existence)  with  a  face  and  hair 
uncommonly  like  the  sphinx — and  another,  a 
baby,  handling — not  a-  woolly  bow-wov?-  dog  like 
those  that  yelp  in  our  nurseries — but  a  little 
snapping  crocodile,  of  wood,  with  a  loose  under- 
jaw.  And — what  a  long  step  it  is  over  space  and 
time ! — to  the  place  where  I  have  seen  another 
sort  of  needle,  with  its  thread — no  more  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  Redditch  needles  than  the  Egyp- 
tian one  ; — the  green  shores  of  Mackinaw,  in  Lake 
Michigan,  where,  in  some  of  the  long  row  of  wig- 
wams, there  are,  at  this  day,  Indian  women,  sew- 
ing with  a  needle  of  stout  porcupine  quill,  and 
thread  of  the  sinews  of  the  deer.  Again,  among 
those  that  I  have  not  seen,  there  are  the  fish-bones 
that  the  G-recnlanders  and  the  South  Sea  Is- 
landers use  ;  the  women  of  the  one  race  sitting  on 
their  snow-burrow,  stitching  by  the  light  of  their 
oil  lamps  ;  and  the  women  of  the  other  race  wear- 
ing, while  at  work,  a  great  palm-leaf  on  their 
heads  for  shade  ;  and  codling  themselves  occasion- 
ally by  a  swim  in  the  calm  water  within  the  coral 
reefs.  Again, — but  I  must  not  stop  to  tell  of  all 
the  different  kinds  of  needles  used  in  the  world — 
though  the  list  would  now  be  a  short  one.  It 
would  be  a  short  list,  because  our  English  needles 
of  to-day  are  spreading  all  over  the  known  world, 
wlierever  exchange  of  commodities  is  going  on. 

Some  of  us  may  feel  uncomfortable  at  tj?is 
thought;  uncomfortable  at  the  recollection  of" a 
sad  story  about  that.  Do  we  not  know  of  certain 
purchases,  made  of  certain  simple  Africans — the 
purchase-money  on  our  side  being  needles  — 
"  Whitechapel  sharps,"  duly  gilded  at  the  head, 
— which  were  found,  after  the  departure  of  the 
traders,  to  be  without  eyes  ?  It  is  a  sad  story. 
The  Redditch  uTakers,  who  used  to  prepare  gilt 
"Whitechapel  sharps"  for  the  African  "market, 
say  that  they  don't  believe  it;  that  the  needles 
were  of  a  coarse  and  ill-finished  kind,  but  that 
they  were  never  "  blind."  Yet  the  testimony  is  so 
strong,  and  the  effects  of  the  cheat  so  serious  in 
damaging  our  commercial  character  among  the 
savages,  that  we  fear  there  can  have  been  no  mis- 
take. It  was  no  doubt,  a  parallel  case  with  that 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  who  sold  a  handful  of  gun- 
powder for  a  bale  of  furs,  to  the  red  Indians,  in- 
structing their  customers  to  sow  the  gunpowder 
in  furrows,  to  get  valuable  crops  next  summer; 
and  that  of  the  Dutch  traders  who  used  their  own 
hands  and  feet  for  weight, — the  hand  for  half  a 
pound,  and  the  foot  for  a  pound,  and  eternally 
astonished  the  Indians  at  the  quantity  of  furs  they 
had  to  heap  up,  and  squeeze  into  the  scale,  to 
weigh  down  the  Dutchman's  pound.  If  we  laugh 
at  such  stories,  it  is  with  a  weeping  heart;  for 
tricks  like  these,  done  in  any  corner  where  new 
races  ai'e  found,  are  a  grave  misfortune  to  the 
whole  human  race. 


How  is  it  that  "  Whitechapel  sharps"  are,  or 
were,  made  at  Redditch  ?  It  is  supposed  to  be 
because  Elias  Krause  lived  in  Whitechapel ;  giving 
a  good  name  to  needles  which  they  long  preserved. 
And  who  was  Elias  Krause  ?  He  was  a  German, 
who  came  over  in  15G5,  and  was  the  first  maker 
of  needles  in  this  country;  that  is,  of  course,  of 
the  modern  kind  of  needle. 

And  who  taught  the  Germans  ?  The  Spaniards, 
— if  we  may  judge  by  the  importation  of  "  Spanish 
needles"  into  England  and  other  countries  before 
the  Germans  made  them.  And  who  taught  the 
Spaniards!*  Nobody  seems  to  know;  so  it  is  re- 
ported that  they  invented  the  true  needle, — made 
of  steel,  with  a  point  at  one  end  and  an  eye  at  the 
other. 

What  pains  Elias  Krause  took  with  his  work, 
we  may  judge  by  what  some  living  persons  could 
tell  us  of  needle-making  in  their  young  days. 
CyclopiEdias  of  the  present  century — within  the 
last  thirty  years,  even — give  such  an  account  of 
the  formation  of  a  needle,  as  it  appears  quite  pite- 
ous to  one  who  was  at  Redditch  yesterday.  We 
read  of  such  hammering  and  rolling,  such  heat- 
ing and  cooling,  such  filing  and  punching,  of  each 
separate  needle,  that  we  wonder  how  any  semp- 
stress ever  dared  to  break  an  eye,  or  turn  the 
point,  of  a  thing  which  had  cost  so  much  pains. 
And  the  needles  of  thirty,  twenty,  ten,  five  years 
ago,  cost  something  much  more  serious  than  pains 
and  toil.  They  cost  human  life,  too,  at  a  terrible 
rate.  It  never  was  true,  as  it  is  often  said  to  have 
been,  that  needle-makers  rarely  lived  beyond  thirty 
years  of  age ;  but  it  was,  for  a  long  time,  true  that 
every  needle  that  was  pointed  helped  to  shorten 
some  man's  life. 

The  facts  were  these:  Needle-pointers  lived, 
while  at  their  work,  in  an  atmosphere  thick  with 
stone-dust  and  steel-dust,  generated  by  the  dry 
grinding  of  the  needles  upon  the  wheel  just  under 
their  noses.  Instead  of  windows,  there  were  many 
little  doors  in  the  places  where  they  worked,  in 
order  to  carry  off  as  much  dast  as  possible;  and 
one  consequence  of  this  was,  that  the  men  sat  in 
a  thorough  draught.  Their  only  precaution  was 
to  go  out  about  once  in  an  hour,  and  rinse  their 
mouths;  a  poor  device  enough,  while  their  noses, 
throats  and  windpipes  were  infested,  their  dress 
and  their  skin,  with  myriads  of  sharp  points  of 
cruel  steel.  They  died  of  consumption  in  a  few 
years.  If  boys  tried  the  work  they  were  gone  be- 
fore twenty. 

If  men  with  a  consolidated  frame  and  good  ap- 
petites (for  the  largest  eaters  lived  longest)  set  to 
this  work,  they  might  possibly  hold  on  till  forty, — 
a  case  here  and  there  occurring  of  a  needle-pointer 
who  reached  forty-five.  Bad  morals  always  attend 
a  permanent  state  of  insecurity  of  life  and  bad 
health ;  and  so  it  was  in  this  case.  Very  high, 
wages  were  given.  Some  men  earned  a  guinea  a 
day ;  none  less  than  two  guineas  a  week.  It  be- 
came an  established  fact,  that  the  needle-pointers 
(then  about  forty  men,  in  a  population  of  one 
thousand  five  hundred,  in  Redditch,  .and  in  a 
similar  proportion  as  the  population  increased) 
were  a  set  of  debauched  young  men,  who,  tempted 
by  the  high  wages,  braved  their  doom,  and  entered 
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upon  the  business  at  twenty,  or  soon  after, — count- 
ing tlie  years  they  supposed  they  might  live,  and 
declaring  their  desire  tor  a  "  short  life  and  a  merry 
one."  They  married,  and  always  left  their  widows 
and  children  to  the  parish.  Following  their  no- 
tion of  a  merry  life,  they  would  at  times  drink 
ale,  day  and  night,  for  two  or  three  weeks  together. 
Then  they  would  go  back  to  their  benches,  raise 
a  prodigious  dust,  and  choke  over  it,  almost  with- 
out pause,  for  three  weeks  or  a  month  to  clear  off 
scores;  then  they  would  have  another  drinking- 
bout.  This  was  a  sight  which  no  humane  em- 
ployer could  endure  J  and  many  were  the  consul- 
tations and  attempts  entered  upon  by  the  masters 
to  save  or  prolong  life.  All  such  attempts  exas- 
perated the  victims  themselves.  They  insisted 
upon  their  right  to  die  early  if  they  chose;  and 
they  were  sure  their  employers  were  in  reality 
wanting  to  lower  their  wages.  A  good  man  in- 
vented a  vnre-gauze  mask,  which,  being  magne- 
tised, must  prevent  the  steel-dust  from  entering 
the  mouth.  The  men  would  not  wear  it.  This 
mask  could  be  little  or  no  protection  against  the 
dust  from  the  grindstone.  Another  device  was 
therefore  joined  with  that  of  the  mask  :  a  canvas 
cylindei-,  brought  down  close  over  the  grindstone, 
up  which,  it  was  hoped,  the  dust  would  make  its 
way,  and  be  carried  off.  In  one  night,  the  canvas 
cylinders,  throughout  Redditch  were  cut  into 
strips,  and  the  needle-pointers  declared  themselves 
under  intimidation  from  their  fellow-workers, 
about  wearing  the  mask.  It  was  pretty  clear  at 
the  time,  that  the  men  agreed  among  themselves 
to  cut  one  another's  cylinders,  and  to  threaten 
each  other;  that  it  was  a  matter  of  collusion  from 
cud  to  end. 

Other  inventions  were  devised  from  time  to 
time,  but  were  never  got  into  use.  The  new  gene- 
ration of  needle-pointers  (and  an  employer  of  fifty 
years  old  lias  seen  four  generations  of  them)  were 
less  ignorant,  and  somewhat  less  vicious  than  their 
predecessors;  but  still  the  sacrifice  of  life  went  on. 
It  had  become  a  point  of  honor  or  of  self-will  with 
the  men,  besides  their  dread  of  a  lowering  of  wages, 
not  to  use  any  means  of  self-preservation  ;  and  on 
they  went  to  their  early  graves,  as  fast  as  ever, 
until  four  years  ago.  Then  there  was  a  strike 
among  the  Redditch  needle-makers.  It  lasted 
lihree  month;  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  men 
became  very  hungry,  very  sad,  and  very  humble. 
They  made  no  objection  to  the  terms  offered  by 
the  employers;  and  the  employers  saw  that  now 
was  the  time  to  save  the  needle-pointers  from  their 
own  folly;  and  they  made  it  a  prime  condition  of 
renewed  connection  between  masters  and  men, 
that  a  certain  sanitary  apparatus  should  be  faith- 
fully used.  The  promise  was  given;  the  trial  was 
made  :  the  men  soon  found  the  comfort  and  ad- 
vantage of  it;  they  appear,  now,  likely  to  live  as 
long  as  other  people;  and  the  stranger  observes 
tliat  they  .socm  to  show  of  the  arrangement  with 
a  certain  complacency  and  pride,  which  prove 
that  it  works  in  excellent  accordance  with  their 
will. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Selectud  for  "The  FriemV' 

There  arc  those  who  see  their  duty  to  its  full 
extent;  they  thoroughly  compreliend  the  spiritu- 
ality of  the  law;  and  they  readily  acknowledge 
the  greatness  of  their  religious  obligations;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  they  can  tind  no  inward  satisfac- 
tion, no  secret  complacency  in  obeying  the  divine 
commaadments. 

I  am  not  at  present  .speaking  of  those  who  in- 
dulge in  grosser  sin.s  :  it  would  be  almost  an  in.sult 
to  praise  a  man,  who  had  made  even  the  least  pro- 
gress in  Christianity,  on  account  of  his  sobriety  or 


his  honesty.  The  defect  in  the  persons  whose 
character  I  am  describing,  consists  in  their  having 
a  will  untamed,  unbending,  and  unsubdued.  Their 
affections  are  too  much  placed  on  things  below, 
and  too  little  on  things  above.  Whatever  duties 
they  perform  are  discharged  from  a  sense  of  reli- 
gious obligation  merelij  ;  not  from  finding  in  the 
discharge  of  them  that  spiritual  pleasure,  that 
communion  with  God  which  appears  to  be  at  once 
the  happiness  and  the  privilege  of  a  christian. 
They  do  not  take  up  the  yoke  with  their  whole 
heart,  though  conscience  forces  them  in  some 
measure  to  submit  to  it.  They  are  strangers  to 
that  which  is  prophesied  of  our  Lord  in  the 
Psalms:  "I  delight  to  do  thy  will,  O  my  God, 
yea,  thy  law  is  within  my  heart;"  nor  can  they 
comprehend  how  it  could  be  Ilis  meat  to  do  the 
will  of  him  that  sent  him.  They  attempt,  indeed, 
to  perform  this  will;  but  every  effort  is  grief  and 
weariness  to  them.  They  strive  to  conquer  their 
dislike ;  but  instead  of  yielding,  it  seems  rather 
to  increase.  They  love  the  divine  image,  and 
labour  earnestly  to  acquire  it,  grieving  bitterly  at 
the  waywardness  and  perverseness  of  their  hearts. 
They  endeavor  to  keep  the  conscience  tender,  and 
do  not  cease  __to  regard  a  neighbour  as  a  friend 
though  he  may  point  out  failings  and  deficiencies. 
They  lament  their  unwillingness,  yet  continue 
striving  to  acquire  a  relish  for  their  duty. 

The  condition  of  this  description  of  persons  is 
doubtless  uncomfortable,  yet  very  far,  I  apprehend, 
from  being  dangerous. 

Let  not  such  despair:  let  them  not  doubt,  but 
that  God,  in  his  own  good  time,  M'ill  accomplish 
the  work  which  he  has  begun  in  them.  That  they 
are  possessed  of  any  good  wishes,  that  their  hearts 
are  at  all  inclined,  however  small  that  inclination 
may  be,  toward  a  desiie  of  gaining,  the  fuyor  of 
God,  is  an  argument  of  greater  blessings  yet  in 
store  for  them.  .  Every  good  and  every  perfect 
gift  Cometh  from  above  :  nor  is  a  single  one  be- 
stowed without  carrying  with  it  a  demonstration 
of  goodwill  towards  man.  However  dark  and 
clouded  may  be  the  prospects  of  those  who  acknow- 
ledge and  lament  the  hardness  of  their  hearts  and 
their  utter  disinclination  toward  that  which  is 
good  :  blessed  be  God,  despondency  ought  not  to 
be  their  portion.  He  who  has  promised  that  he 
will  not  bruise  the  broken  reed  nor  quench  the 
smoking  flax,  would  never  have  raised  their  wishes 
for  a  better  disposition  of  the  heart,  without  an 
intention  to  gratify  them.  Ask,  and  ye  shall  re- 
ceive ;  seek,  and  ye  shall  find  ,  is  one  of  those  com- 
fortable promises  with  which  scripture  abounds ; 
and  we  cannot,  we  ought  not  to  doubt  but  that 
the  Strength  of  Israel  will  accept  every  one  with- 
out distinction,  who  cometh  to  him  in  his  Son's 
name.  It  is  even  possible  that  a  man's  heart  may 
be  sincerely  attached  to  God,  when  he  himself  is 
the  most  ready  to  suspect  its  sincerity.  Actions, 
not  words,  are  the  best  proofs  of  a  state  of  grace ; 
and  the  performance  of  these  duties,  from  which 
our  natural  inclinations  shrink,  is  assuredly  the 
very  highest  exertion  of  religious  obedience. 
Thus,  if  we  may  argue  from  our  intercourse  with 
each  other,  we  are  accustomed  to  set  a  much 
greater  value  upon  the  friendship  which  will  ex- 
pose itself  for  our  sake  to  difficulties  and  incon- 
veniences, than  upon  that  which  in  serving  us 
merely  gratifies  its  own  inclinations.  The  road  of 
duty  is,  indeed,  thorny  and  painful  to  those  whose 
natural  affections  run  in  a  different  channel ;  but 
let  them  earnestly  pray  to  God  to  grant  them 
strength  and  perseverance  to  remove  their  lieart 
of  stune,  and  to  give  theiti  a  heart  of  flesh.  The 
first  of  these  petitions  he  will  most  assuredly  listen 
to;  and  if  the  second  be  not  immediately  granted, 
they  may  be  certain  that  the  refusal  proceeds  from 
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Uow  tlie  Chinese  make  Dwarf  Trees. — ^Yeha\  k 
all  known  from  childhood  how  the  Chinese  cram 
their  women's  feet,  and  so  manage  to  make  the) 
"  keepers  at  home  ;"  but  how  tliey  contrive  to  gro 
miniature  pines  and  oaks  in  flower  pots  for  half  "I 
centurj',  has  always  been  much  of  a  secret.  Iti 
the  product  chiefly  of  skilful,  long-continued  roo 
pruning.    They  aim  first  and  last  at  the  seat 
vigorous  growth,  endeavoring  to  weaken  it  as  fi  lo 
as  may  consist  with  the  preservation  of  life.  Thf  ic 
begin  at  the  beginning.    Taking  a  young 
(say  a  seedling  or  cutting  of  a  cedar)  when  oa 
two  or  three  inches  high,,  they  cut  off  its  tap-ro  ig 
as  soon  as  it  has  other  rootlets  enough  to  live  upo) 
and  replant  it  in  a  shallow  earthen  pot  or  pffBe 
The  end  of  the  top  root  is  generally  made  to  re  ii 
on  the  bottom  of  the  pan,  or  on  a  flat  stone  with: 
it.    Alluvial  clay  is  then  put  into  the  pot,  mu< 
of  it  in  bits  the  size  of  beans,  and  just  enough 
size  and  quantity  to  furnish  a  scanty  nourishuK 
to  the  plant.    Water  enough  is  given  to  keep* 
in  growth,  but  not  enough  to  excite  a  vigoroi  Dj 
habit.    So,  likewise,  in  the  application  of  li^ 
and  heat.    As  the  Chinese  pride  themselves  <  ii 
the  shape  of  their  miniature  trees,  they  use  string 
wires,  and  pegs,  and  various  other  mechanic 
contrivances  to  promote  symmetry  of  habit,  or 
fashion  their  pets  into  odd  fancy  figures.  Thii 


wise  reasons  best  known  to  himself.    He  may  foi 
a  time  be  deaf  to  their  entreaties,  with  a  view  t( 
try  their  faith,  and  to  exercise  their  patience:  t( 
show  them  what  weak,  miserable  creatures  the^ 
are  without  his  assistance;  and  to  train  them.uifoi 
in  the  school  of  spiritual  discomfort,  in  order  tha 
they  may  be  better  prepared  for  the  everlastiuj 
rest  of  heaven.  This  dissatisfaction  with  the  work 
and  with  themselves  proceeds  from  God;  and 
however  painful  it  may  be  for  the  present,  le 
them  recollect  that  the  chastisement  of  thei 
Heavenly  Father  is  the  result,  not  of  hatred,  bu 
of  love.  The  sordid  worldling,  and  the  dissipate( 
voluptuary,  are  strangers  to  that  conflict  betweei 
duty  and  inclination,  which  exists  in  a  greater  o 
less  degree  within  the  bosom  of  every  christian  || 
Hence  it  is  manifest  that  such  a  struggle,  pro  nj 
j/ided  only  that  duty  generifTly  prevails,  is  an  evi 
dence  of  spiritual  life.    The  dead  feel  not :  th 
living  only  possess  the  powers  of  action  and  sen 
sation.    In  the  meantime,  till  God  is  pleased  t 
grant  them  more  of  that  peace  which  passeth  al 
understanding,  let  tjiem  stren£theu  their  heart 
with  some  such  promises  as  these  :  For  a  smal 
moment  have  I  forsaken  thee;  but  with  gre^ 
mercies  will  I  gather  thee.    In  a  little  wrath 
hid  my  face  from  thee  for  a  moment;  but  wit 
everlasting  kindness  will  I  have  mercy  on  the(  B 
saith  the  Lord  thy  Redeemer.   For  the  mountain  st 
shall  depart,  and  the  hills  be  removed;  but  m 
kindness  shall  not  depart  from  thee,  neither  sha  m 
the  covenant  of  my  peace  be  removed,  saith  th 
Lord,  that  hath  mercy  on  thee.    Oh,  thou  afflic  ity 
ed,  tossed  with  tempest,  and  not  comforted,  b(  in 
hold  I  will  lay  thy  stones  with  fair  colours,  an 
lay  thy  foundations  with  sapphires.    And  I  wi 
make  thy  windows  of  agates,  and  thy  gates  wit  ipi 
carbuncles,  and  all  thy  borders  of  pleasant  stone 
And  all  thy  children  shall  be  taught  of  the  Lor(  ij 
and  great  shall  be  the  peace  of  thy  children, 
righteousness  shalt  thou  be  established:  the 
shalt  be  far  from  oppression  ;  for  thou  shalt  m  t![ 
fear:  and  from  terror;  for  it  shall  not  come  net 
thee.    No  weapon  that  is  formed  against  tl« 
shall  prosper;  and  every  tongue  that  shall  ris 
against  thee  in  judgment  thou  shalt  condemi  lie 
This  is  the  heritage  of  the  servants  of  the  Lord  les 
and  their  righteousness  is  of  nie,  saith  the  Lon 
— Fabcr. 
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*|y  the  use  of  very  shallow  pots,  the  growth  of  the 
"lip-roots  is  out  of  the  question  ;  by  the  use  of 
■   oor  soil,  and  little  of  it,  and  little  water,  strong 
rowth  is  prevented.    Then,  too,  the  top  and  side 
3ots  being  within  easy  reach  of  the  gardener,  are 
bortened  by  his  pruning  knife,  or  seared  with  his 
ot  iron.    So  the  little  tree,  finding  itself  headed 
n  every  side,  gives  up  the  idea  of  strong  growth, 
"J  sking  only  for  life,  and  just  growth  enough  to 
'  '  ve  and  look  well.    Accordingly,  each  new  set  of 
saves  becomes  more  and  more  stunted,  the  buds 
«  ad  rootlets  are  diminished  in  proportion,  and  at 
mgth  a  balance  is  established  between  every  part 
'  '  f  the  tree,  making  a  dwarf  in  all  respects.  In 
"  )me  kinds  of  trees  this  end  is  reached  in  three 
liii  f  four  j'ears ;  in  others  ten  or  fifteen  arc  neces- 
P'  iry.     Such  is  fancy  horticulture   among  the 
«  Celestials."— Technologist. 


'e  For  "The  Friend." 

!il  Ifflprovomeuls  in  the  Church. 

II 1  (CoutiQuod  from  page  379.) 

fai  As  already  observed,  we  look  upon  the  change 

W  anifested  of  latter  years,  in  the  manner  in  which 

-'It  le  diiferent  denominations  generally  esteem  and 

III  idge  each  other,  as  one  evidence  of  iniprove- 

nil  eut  in  the  christian  world.    Former  acrimony  is 

tk  :eatly  abated,  and  a  willingness  cherished  by 

t>ii  ost  to  believe  that  sincere  christians  holding  to 

li  le  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  may 

sill  jnestly  differ  respecting  various  particulars,  and 

111  it  be  striving  to  uphold  scriptural  truth  as  far  as 

i  ley  understand  it.  But  this  charitable  persua- 
ili  on  by  no  means  implies  that  the  christian  faith 
,11  believed  to  be  unfixed,  uncertain  or  changeable: 
li  is  merely  a  concession  to  the  known  frailty  and 
nil  ipressibility  of  man's  nature,  and  his  liability, 

ii  iless  divinely  illuminated,  to  be  deceived  respect- 
La  g  the  mysteries  of  Christ's  kingdom.    Nor  yet 

1  )es  it  set  the  members  of  a  religious  Society  free 
llii  cm  restraint,  and  at  liberty  to  promulgate  within 
ti  5  pale  what  opinions  they  please,  either  as  their 
111  vn  faith,  or  as  that  of  the  society  to  which  they 
t!  ilong. 

\t  Each  religious  denomination  while  appealing  to 
b  le  scriptures  as  the  outward  test  of  the  sound- 
j  ;ss  of  religious  belief,  and  as  containing  the  doc- 
k  ines  it  holds,  and  authorizing  its  organization 

id  its  usages,  necessarily  adopts  certain  inter- 

•etations  and  constructions  of  the  text,  which 
;lii  lose  who  founded  the  society  and  their  legitimate 
;bi  iccessors  believed  to  be  correct,  and  which  the 
til  ciety  collectively  or  by  its  delegated  represeuta- 
i»i  pes,  has  at  some  time  adopted  as  being  true, 
y  hus  most  religious  denomination  have  their  creeds 
l!  ■  confessions  of  faith,  founded  on  scripture  as 
Ira  iderstood  by  those  considered  good  authority 
fit  nong  themselves;  there  are  also  expositions  of 
ail  3Ctrine,  and  the  various  duties  growing  out  of  it, 
Tl  jlieved  to  be  proved  and  enforced  by  holy  scrip- 
fli  .re,  contained  in  works  issued,  generally  by  the 
01  ore  eminent  among  the  founders  of  the  Society, 
p.«  id  which  it  has  acknowkdged  as  being  true  and 

ithoritative,  setting  forth  the  meaning  and  in- 
•  pi  nt  of  the  scripture  referred  to,  as  that  society 
;o(  aderstands  it.  These  interpretations  and  con- 
jill  ructions  no  member  or  number  of  members  of 
mil  e  society  have  a  right  to  gainsay  or  contradict 
ifli  r  the  purpose  of  unsettling  its  established  faith ; 

it  every  one,  while  voluntarily  remaining  within 
e([  \i  pale,  is  bound  to  conform  to  that  understand- 
;o«  g  of  the  scriptures  which  it  has  declared  to  be 
|i|  ,e  only  true  one.  If  he  is  convinced  that  the 
0(  ciety  to  which  he  belongs  is  in  error,  that  it  has 
fii!  isuuderstood  and  misconstrued  the  scriptures, 
joii  id  drawn  an  unsound  belief  therefrom,  he  can 
01  ijoy  the  right  of  liberty  of  conscience  by  leaving 
III  i  communion ;  but  he  has  no  right  to  allege  his 


supposed  superior  capacity  for  understanding  the 
scriptures,  as  a  sufficient  apology  for  retaining  his 
position,  while  he  is  rejecting  the  old  and  intro- 
ducing a  new  faith  ;  thereby  assailing  the  religious 
belief  of  his  fellow  members,  trespassing  upon 
their  right  of  liberty  of  conscience,  introducing 
controversy  and  schism,  and  destroying  the  bene- 
fits of  religious  association  :  honesty  and  upright- 
ness require  him  to  withdraw.  Neither  is  this 
interfering  with  the  right  of  private  judgment, 
nor  setting  the  confessions  of  faith  or  the  exposi- 
tions of  doctrine  authorized  by  the  society  above 
the  scriptures.  The  society  does  not  attempt  to 
debar  its  member  from  drawing  his  own  conclu- 
sions from  the  scriptures,  and  making  his  own 
election  of  the  doctrines  he  will  embrace  ;  it  merely 
requires  that  if  dissatisfied  with  its  belief,  he  will 
go  where  he  will  find  others  to  unite  with,  and 
not  wound  the  feelings  of  those  who  retain  their 
belief  in  and  attachment  to  its  doctrines,  nor  re- 
quire it  to  deny  the  truth  of  what  it  has  hereto- 
fore professed,  by  rejecting  the  understanding  of 
scripture  it  has  always  entertained  and  avowed, 
for  his  fancied  superior  interpretation. 

Many  who  practically  know  little  or  nothing  of 
the  unyielding  nature  of  the  religion  of  Christ, 
esteeming  religious  faith  as  little  more  than  a  set 
of  opinions,  are  very  apt  to  consider  a  firm  adher- 
ence to  christian  doctrines  and  decided  opposition 
to  every  innovation  on  them,  as  bigotry.  This 
charge  has  been  not  unfrequently  brought  against 
Friends,  who  feel  bound  to  refrain  from  manifest- 
ing approbation  of  opinions  or  acts  of  a  religious 
character,  which  contravene  their  known  princi- 
ples, and  they  are  stigmatized  as  being  narrow- 
minded,  prejudiced,  and  intolerant;  too  bigoted, 
it  appears  to  be  thought,  to  see  that  christian 
charity  admits  of  association  in  unity,  of  that  which 
the  Society  has  declared  to  be  wrong  in  principle, 
with  that  which  it  has  uniformly  acknowledged  as 
the  truth. 

But,  if  what  has  been  already  expressed  is  true, 
can  such  liberality  be  consistent  with  christian 
integrity  ?  Must  not  every  consistent  Friend  op- 
pose firmly,  though  meekly,  every  thing  which 
goes  to  ignore  or  contradict  doctrines  and  testi- 
monies accepted  and  enjoined  by  the  Society  from 
its  beginning,  and  which  he  believes  to  be  primi- 
tive Christianity?  However  much  he  may  desire 
to  "seek  peace  and  ensue  it,"  love  for  and  fidelity 
to  the  truth  will  not  permit  that  desire  to  bias  his 
judgment,  and  induce  him  to  approve  sentiments 
and  measures,  whether  emanating  from  without  or 
within  the  Society,  which  he  has  the  testimony  of 
Truth  in  himself  are  wrong,  and  respecting  which 
he  believes  the  Society  in  its  early  and  its  bright- 
est days  expressed  uncompromising  reprobation. 
While  thus  acting  and  holding  fast  to  their  pro- 
fession. Friends  know  full  well,  that  neither  a 
rigid  adherence  to  a  set  of  doctrines  or  opinions, 
cast  as  it  were  in  a  mould,  however  sound  and 
scriptural,  nor  yet  the  observance  of  certain  forms 
or  the  performance  of  prescribed  duties,  merely  as 
part  of  a  system,  constitute  vital  religion.  There 
must  be  an  animating,  effective  principle  resusci- 
tating the  spiritual  faculties,  developing  correct 
perceptions  of  the  truth,  prompting  and  enabling 
right  action,  giving  consistency  to  the  whole 
character,  ensuring  tranquility  to  the  mind,  and 
clothing  the  heart  with  love  to  God  and  man. 
Such  an  all  powerful  principle  can  be  no  part  of 
man's  nature ;  it  is  nothing  less  thah  the  gift  and 
grace  of  Grod,  purchased  for  man  by  the  death  of 
Christ,  and  which  alone  brings  salvation  to  the 
soul.  But  they  fully  believe  that  it  was  this  divine 
Grace  which  brought  their  forefathers,  first  under 
a  sense  of  their  lost  and  benighted  condition,  and 
then  led  them  in  the  way  of  light  and  salvation ; 


rendered  them  dissatisfied  with  the  deadness  and 
irreligion  prevailing  in  the  nominal  christian 
church,  obliged  them  to  separate  from  other  chris- 
tian professors,  and  to  embrace  a  system  of  religion 
which  the  Society,  then  formed,  has  ever  since 
acknowledged  as  its  faith  :  a  faith  so  comprehen- 
sive and  yet  so  definite  as  to  admit  of  no  improve- 
ment, and  which  however  it  may  be  glo.ssed  or 
misrepresented  by  opponents  or  unbelievers,  the 
honest  inquirer  need  have  no  difficulty  in  clearly 
ascertaining.  It  has  been  abundantly  set  forth  by 
men  of  capacious  intellectual  powers,  of  ample 
erudition,  and,  more  than  all,  deeply  learned  in 
the  school  of  Christ;  and  the  Society  has  again 
and  again  endorsed  and  promulgated  their  expcsi- 
tions  of  doctrine,  and  their  understanding  of  scrip- 
ture, warning  its  members  against  allowing  the 
system  of  religion,  so  set  forth  and  accepted,  to 
be  held  in  deadness  and  formality,  or  to  be  sup- 
planted by  the  specious,  pretensions  or  the  frauds 
of  heresy. 

Frionds  arose  at  a  time  of  great  commotion  and 
overturning  in  both  church  and  state.  They 
laboured  from  no  selfish  motive  and  for  no  sinister 
end,  when,  with  their  lives  in  their  hands,  they 
went  forth  among  the  fanatical  and  irreligious  to 
proclaim  anew  the  gospel  of  life  and  salvation. 
They  did  not  profess  to  have  received  or  to  hold, 
neither  did  they  preach  any  other  doctrines  or 
truths  than  those  recorded  under  divine  inspira- 
tion in  the  holy  Scriptures;  but  th§y  saw  and 
boldly  declared  that  the  great  body  of  religious 
professors,  though  claiming  to  draw  their  belief 
from  the  scriptures  by  arduous  study  in  schools  of 
divinity  and  by  the  force  of  superior  intellectual 
powers,  were  generally  overlooking  the  manifesta- 
tion of  Christ's  spirit  in  the  heart,  which  alone 
could  give  a  right  understanding,  and  satisfjing 
themselves  with  outward  and  ceremonial  perform- 
ances, and  good  works  engaged  in  and  performed 
in  their  own  uusanctified  will  and  strength.  These 
professors  were  in  alliance  with  the  world,  adopt- 
ing its  fashions  and  customs;  thus  giving  indubi- 
table evidence  that  neither  a  literal  knowledge  of 
what  had  been  written  by  holy  men  of  old  as  they 
were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  nor  yet  a  mere 
acknowledgment  of  the  sacred  truths  thus  record- 
ed, was  sufficient  to  introduce  the  soul  into  the 
way  and  under  the  power  of  true  religion.  Having 
submitted  themselves  to  the  cross  of  Christ  as 
made  known  in  the  secret  of  the  heart,  and  be- 
come living  witnesses  of  its  transforming  power, 
the  primitive  Friends  knew  and  proclaimed,  that 
the  mystery  of  godliness  and  of  Christ's  kingdom 
were  to  be  savingly  known  in  no  other  way;  and 
that  when  thus  known,  the  obedient  soul  would 
bring  forth  the  fruits  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  stand 
in  opposition  to  the  spirit  of  the  world,  not  only 
in  its  corrupting  manners  and  maxims,  but  in  its 
attempted  meddling  with  divine  things,  its  plau- 
sible substitutes  for  entering  the  straight  gate,  and 
walking  in  the  narrow  wa}-. 

Such  doctrine  has  always  been  despised  and 
opposed  by  the  worldly  wise,  and  by  all  those  who 
wish  to  have  a  name  to  live  while  they  are  dead. 
Hence  the  preaching  of  it,  both  by  precept  and 
example,  by  the  founders  of  our  religious  Society, 
brought  them  into  great  disrepute,  and  subjected 
them  to  grievous  persecution.  William  Penn, 
speaking  of  Friends,  says:  "They  came  forth  low 
and  despised  and  hated,  as  the  primitive  christians 
did,  and  not  by  the  help  of  worldly  wisdom  or 
power  as  former  reformations  in  part  have  done, 
but  in  all  things,  it  may  be  said,  this  people  were 
brought  forth  in  the  cross,  in  contradiction  to  the 
ways,  worship,  fashions  and  customs  of  this  world; 
yea,  against  wind  and  tide,  that  so  no  flesh  might 
glory  before  God."    Their  faith  was,  as  Robert 
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Barclay  expresses  it,  the  christian  religion  "in  all 
its  parts,  as  it  is  a  living,  spiritual,  pure  and  sub- 
stantial tiling." 

Is  the  "Society,  in  the  present  day,  sincerely  be- 
lieving that  its  founders  were  thus  enlightened 
by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  understand  the  religion  of 
Christ;  .moved  thereby  to  embrace  its  doctrines 
and  testimonies;  set  them  forth  with  clearness; 
maintain  them  with  firmness;  and  transmit  them 
unalloyed;  and  that  these  doctrines  and  testi- 
monies have  been  acknowledged  and  cherished  by 
their  successors  in  every  generation  who  have 
walked  by  the  same  rule  and  minded  the  same 
holy  Guide  as  they  did,  down  to  our  own  time  ? 
If  it  does,  then  it  is  not  only  the  special  vocation 
of  all  who  claim  to  be  members,  to  adhere  to,  up- 
hold and  defend  the  system  of  religion  first  re- 
ceived and  confessed  by  it  before  the  world,  in  all 
its  completeness,  but  their  fidelity  in  so  doing  is 
the  only  gauge  by  which  their  obedience  to  the 
great  Head  of  the  Church  can  be  justly  measured. 

(To  be  continuecl.)  •  , 


•  Original. 

ON  HEARING  THE  LAST  WORDS  OF  HANNAH 
CARSON: 

"  The  waters  of  Jordan  are  so  still :  nothing  to  do  but 
Step  right  over." 

No,  nothing,  christian  !  Jesus  stood, 

His  hand  close  locked  in  thine: 
He  bore  thee  over  Jordan's  flood, 

He  whispered    ibou  art  mine." 
He  stayed  thy  steps  the  waters  o'er 
He  landed  thee  on  Canaan's  shore.  * 

Dear  suffering  saint  I  we  know  that  thou 

"  Sees  Jesus  as  He  is  :" 
That  where  His  saints  and  angels  bow, 

There,  there  art  thou  in  bliss  : 
Thy  free  feet  wandering  by  Life's  river, 
Art  joyful,  bright,  and  safe  forever  1 

Sweet  converse  with  the  "  shining  ones," 

Thy  spirit  held,  before 
Thy  feet  had  walked  the  golden  streets, 

Or  touched  the  heavenly  shore  : 
The  gates  of  pearl  did  ope  for  thee 
Thy  spirit  entered — painless,  free! 

That  little  room — 'twas  holy  ground  ! 

'T  was  fenced  with  praise  and  prayer  I 
And  some  who  sought  it,  sadly,  found 

Rest  and  refreshment  there  : 
And  common  mercies,  half  forgot 
Looked  precious  when  we  saw  thy  lot. 

A  Saviour's  love  illumed  thy  face — 

A  Saviour's  death  thy  theme  : 
Thy  very  presence  spoke  of  Grace, 

Thine  attitude,  of  Him — 
As,  bowed  beneath  His  chastening  rod, 
Thou  felt  and  knew  a  loving  God  I 

And  now  that  heavenly  dews  descend 

Upon  thy  blood-bought  soul. 
Say,  dear  one,  doe.s  thy  spirit  bend 

O'er  us,  who  see  the  goal, 
Rut  oft  in  very  weariness, 
On  to  the  heavenly  city  press  ? 

X. 


Moral  Heroism. — I  mentioned,  a  year  or  two 
ngo,  the  case  of  a  public  servant  in  the  A.ssay 
Office,  which  I  will  now  mention  again.  By  the 
rules  of  the  Department,  as  I  understand  them, 
there  is  allowed  on  all  the  gold  that  passes  through 
the  office  n  certain  per  cent,  for  necessary  chemi- 
cal waste.  It  seems  that  this  man,  by  a  more 
skilful  process  than  had  previously  been  adopted, 
saved  the  whole.  He  had,  in  making  up  his  ac- 
counts for  the  Department,  a  right  to  subtract  as 
his  own  that  which  he  thus  saved  ;  but  he  did  not, 
though  it  amounted  to  about  eighty  thousand  dol- 
lars. The  statement,  as  I  gave  it,  was  published, 
and  it  attracted  the  notice  of  a  geutleman  in  Cali- 


fornia, who  sent  me  a  letter,  with  ten  dollars,  to 
get  the  photograph  of  the  man  who  had  the  honesty 
to  resist  temptation  under  such  circumstances. 
Ninety-nine  men  in  a  hundred,  situated  as  this 
man  was,  would  have  pocketed  the  money,  say- 
ing, "  The  law  explicitly  allows  it  to  me."  But 
he  said,  "The  law  allows  so  much  for  my  waste; 
but  I  can  save  it,  and  so  put  eighty  thousand  dol- 
lars in  the  hands  of  the  Government and  he 
passed  the  account  over,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
and  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  mention  the 
circumstance,  and  perhaps  does  not  know  that  it 
has  been  mentioned.  There  was  moral  heroism. 
It  was  winged  heroism.  Where  other  men  would 
have  fallen,  he  not  only  stood,  but  never  thought 
any  thing  about  standing,  he  stood  sO'  easy. — 
Beecher. 

Selected. 

Egyptian  Gleanings. 
The  following  passages  are  from  a  charming 
little  book,  "  Ragged  life  in  Egypt,  by  a  daughter 
of  the  late  Archbishop  of  Dublin  : 

THE  GIFT  OF  GOD. 

Perhaps  no  cry  is  more  striking,  after  all,  than 
the  short  and  simple  cry  of  the  water-carrier. 
"  The  gift  of  God  I"  he  says,  as  ho  goes  along 
with  his  water-skin  on  his  shoulder.  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  hear  this  cry  without  thinking  of  the  Lord's 
words  to  the  woman  of  Samaria  :  "  If  thou  knew- 
est  the  gi/t  of  God,  and  who  it  is  that  saith  unto 
thee.  Give  me  to  drink,  thou  wouldst  have  asked 
of  him,  and  he  would  have  given  thee  living  wa- 
ter." It  is  very  likely  that  water,  so  invaluable, 
and  so  often  scarce  in  hot  countries,  was  in  those 
days  spoken  of,  as  now,  as  the  "  gift  of  God,"  to 
denote  its  preciousness  ;  if  so,  the  expression  would 
be  exceedingly  forcible  to  the  woman,  and  full  of 
meaning. 

The  water-carrier's  cry  in  Egypt  must  always 
rouse  a  thoughtful  mind  to  a  recollection  of  the 
deep  necessities  of  the  people,  of  the  thirst  which 
they  as  yet  know  not  of,  and  of  the  living  water 
which  few  if  any  have  yet  ofi'ered  to  the  poor 
Moslems  in  that  great  city,  and  makes  him  wish 
and  pray  for  the  time  when  the  sonorous  cry  of 
"  Ya  aatee  Allah  I"  shall  be  a  type  of  the  cry  of 
one  bringing  the  living  water  of  the  Gospel,  and 
saying,  "  Behold  the  gift  of  God  I" 

"  THOUGH  YE    HAVE  LIEN  AMONG  THE  POTS." 

The  roofs  are  usually  in  a  great  state  of  litter, 
and  were  it  not  that  Hasna,  the  seller  of  geclch, 
gets  a  palm-branch  and  makes  a  clearance  once  in 
a  while  her  roof  would  assuredly  give  way  under 
the  accumulation  of  rubbish.  One  thing  never 
seemed  cleared  away,  however,  and  that  was  the 
heap  of  old  broken  pitchers,  slierds,  aud  pots  that 
in  these  and  similar  houses  are  piled  up  in  some 
corner;  and  there  is  a  curious  observation  to  be 
made  in  connectijon  with  this.  A  little  before 
sunset  numbers  of  pigeons  suddenly  emerge  from 
behind  the  pitchers  and  other  rubbish,  where  they 
had  been  sleeping  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  or  peck- 
ing about  to  find  food.  They  dart  upward  and 
career  through  the  air  in  large  circles,  their  out- 
spread winds  catching  the  bright  glow  of  the  sun's 
slanting  rays,  so  that  they  really  resemble  shining 
"  yellow  gold  ;"  then,  as  they  wheel  round,  and 
are  seen  against  the  light,  they  appear  as  if  turned 
into  molten  silver,  most  of  them  being  pure  white, 
or  else  very  light  colored.  This  may  seem  fanci- 
ful, but  the  efl'ect  of  light  in  these  regions  is  diffi- 
cult to  describe  to  those  who  have  not  seen  it,  and 
evening  after  evening  we  watched  the  circling 
flight  of  the  doves,  and  always  observed  the  same 
appearance.  "  Though  ye  liave  lien  among  the 
pots,  yet  shall  ye  be  as  the  wings  of  a  dove  cov- 


ered with  silver,  and  her  feathers  with  yelloi  r 
gold."    Psalm  Ixviii.  5 

It  was  beautiful  to  see  these  birds  rising  clea 
and  unsoiled,  as  doves  always  do,  from  the  dus 
-and  dirt  in  which  they  had  been  hidden,  ani 
soaring  aloft  to  the  sky  till  nearly  out  of  sigh 
among  the  bright  sunset  clouds.  I'hus  a  believe 
who  leaves  behind  him  the  corruptions  of  th 
world,  and  is  rendered  bright  by  the  sun  of  right 
eousness  shining  upon  his  soul,  rises  higher  am 
higher,  and  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  light,  til 
lost  to  the  view  of  those'who  stay  behind,  he  ha 
passed  into  the  unknown  brightness  above ! 

CAMELS. 

There  passes  the  first  string  of  camels  he  ha 
ever  gazed  upon  !  Who  that  has  studied  Scriptuj 
does  not  feel  a  thrill  of  delight  as  he  watches  thet 
walking  past  him,  associated  as  are  camels  witl 
so  many  precious  narratives  and  allusions — witl 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  ?  Singular  creature 
they  are  :  gaunt,  and  yet  stately ;  awkward,  ye 
graceful,  contradictory  as  -it  seems,  for  they  hav 
a  grace  of  their  own.  As  each  great  spongy  foo 
is  lifted  up,  the  animal  sways  his  long  neck  amj 
looks  down  with  solemn  cautiousness,  as  if  h 
were  going  to  tread  on  eggs,  while  his  large,  beau 
tiful  dark  eye  turns  occasionally  to  one  side  0 
another  with  an  expression  of  dignified  contempt 
which  is  almost  human  in  its  intelligence.  Th 
heavy  skins  of  Nile  water,  slung  with  hair  rope 
to  his  steep  sides,  make  a  squishing  sound  witl 
the  jolting  motion,  which  is  quite  refreshing  on 
hot  dusty  day,  and  the  progress  of  the  long  file  i 
marked  by  the  drops  which  escape  from  the  olde 
and  more  leaky  vessels.  One  man,  and  often  on 
little  boy,  will  guide  a  whole  string  of  camels,  an 
the  docile  creatures  patiently  follow  a  master  wh 
does  not  reach  so  high  as  their  knees. 

THE  PILGRIMS. 

It  was  on  one  of  these  evening  drives  that  w 
had  a  sight  of  the  pilgrims  going  to  Mecca,  whic  « 
is  a  sight  truly  well  worth  seeing ;  troops  of  pi  P| 
grims  mounted  on  camels,  and  accompanied  by  'I 
Bedouin  guard  on  foot,  passed  through  the  gate  (  is 
the  city,  and  wound  slowly  along  the  road,  tl  ' 
their  figures  were  lost  in  a  soft  pink  haze  on  th  n 
desert  horizon.    The  bright  rays  of  the  settin 
sun  seemed  to  gild  the  white  robes  of  the  pilgrims 
and  the  orange  hues  of  the  sky  were  reflected  0 
the  sand  at  their  feet,  throwing  a  glow  over  ever  »i 
object,  almost  mysterious  in  its  beauty.    Tb  i 
stately  camels  were  laden  with  tents,  carpets,  an  • 
water-skins,  and  all  kinds  of  miscellaneous  pad 
ages,  a  green  and  yellow  umbrella  generally  forn  « 
ing  part,  and  rather  injuring  the  romantic  efl'ec  ' 

The  pilgrims  from  West  Africa  had  wide-brin  'i 
med  hats  of  grass  or  straw  hanging  behind  the  fi 
shoulders,  to  be  used  next  day  when  the  su  ii 
should  be  hot,  aud  with  the  flowing  white  robi 
assumed  on  this  journey  alike  by  poor  and  ricl  ' 
and  their  scrips  at  their  sides,  they  really  looke 
the  very  ideal  of  pilgrims.  Several  women  wei  n 
among  the  company,  and  added  their  shrill  zai  li 
harctt  (the  tinkling  cry  used  on  all  festive  occ  11 
sions)  to  the  melodious  though  wild  tune  chantf  H 
by  the  men,  and  called  the  "  Pilgrim's  Song.  I 
Some  of  these  women  wore  their  own  blue  dres  'i 
but  most  were  in  white  haiks,  or  long  woolt  li 
robes,  like  the  men  :  the  older  ones  had  no  fac  n 
vail,  and  their  weary,  care-worn  faces  made  01  n 
sad  to  look  at.  '* 

The  pilgrimage  follows  the  fast  of  Ramaza  n 
and  that  year  (IKGl) came  therefore  in  the  hotte  H 
time.  It  occupies  four  months  at  the  least,  tbi  it 
say,  and  the  fatigues  and  risks  of  such  a  journe  ll 
through  the  burning  deserts  of  Arabia,  at  such  t 
season,  must  be  terrible  for  women  to  endun  1 
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"en  the  men  must  fijid  them  very  trying;  j  yet, 
ui-tained  by  self-righteousuess,  and  a  deluded  idea 
r  propitiating  the  Almighty,  they  set  forth  cheer 
™  uliy  on  tlieir  weary  road,  and  sing  as  they  go 
•■''hey  certainly  give  a  lesson  to  the  spiritual  pil- 
rims  bound  for  the  heavenly  city.    We  are  too 
ften  "  discouraged  because  of  the  way,"  and  in 
'Ihe  "waste  and  howling  wilderness"  of -affliction 
r  difficulty  forget  the  "good  land"  that  lies  be- 
ore  us,  and  from  whence  there  is  no  return  !  Or 
'  re  would  sit  down  by  the  palm-trees  of  the  oasis, 
l«  istead  of  pressing  onward;  while  these  blinded 
ilgrims  neither  fear  nor  linger  on  their  way,  so 
hey  may  but  reach  Mecca  and  kiss  the  so-called 
oly  stone,  they  are  happy,  and  will  bear  any- 
ling;  for,  they  arc  taught  that  this  will  takeaway 
11  their  sins.    Would  to, God  they  knew  all  that 
!e  know,  and  tliat  their  energy  was  turned  from 
vain  pilgrimage  to  the  true  one,  to  seek  "  the 
ity  which  hath  foundations,  whose  maker  and 
,  uilder  is  God  !" 

J 


Elephants  in  Ceylon. 
Those  who  have  lived  much  in  the  jungle  in 
eylon,  and  who  have  had  constant  opportunities 
watching  the  habits  of  wild  elephants,  have 
itnessed  instances  of  the  submission  of  herds  to 
leir  leaders,  which  create  a  singular  interest  as 
the  means  adopted  by  the  latter  to  communi- 
ite  with  distinctness,  orders  which  are  observed 
ith  the  most  implicit  obedience  by  their  fol- 
wers.  The  narrative  of  an  adventure  in  the 
eat  central  forest  toward  the  north  of  the  island, 
hich  has  been  communicated  to  me  by  Major 
jinner,  who  was  engaged  for  some  time  in  sur- 
!ying  and  opening  roads  through  the  thickly- 
ooded  districts  there,  will  serve  better  than  any 
istract  description  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  con- 
let  of  a  herd  on  such  occasions  : — 
"  The  case  you  refer  to  struck  me  as  exhibiting 
mething  more  than  ordinary  brute  instinct,  and 
j  )proached  nearer  to  reasoning  powers  than  any 
her  instance  I  can  now  remember.  I  cannot  do 
stice  to  the  scene,  although  it  appeared  to  me 
the  time  to  be  so  remarkable  that  it  left  a  deep 
ipression  on  my  mind. 

"In  the  height  of  the  dry  season  in  Neuera 
a-lawa,  you  know  the  streams  are  all  dried  up, 
id  the  tanks  nearly  so.    All  animals  are  then 
rely  pressed  for  water,  and  they  congregate  in 
f  le  vicinity  of  those  tanks  in  which  there  may  re- 
ain  ever  so  little  of  the  precious  element. 
"During  one  of  those  seasons  I  was  encamped 
t'cii  1  the  bend  or  embankment  of  a  very  small  tank, 
Id  16  water  in  which  was  so  dried  up  that  its  sur- 
ce  could  not  have  exceeded  an  area  of  500  square 
irds.    It  was  the  only  pond  within  many  miles, 
J  id  I  knew  that  of  necessity  a  very  large  herd  of 
I  ephants,  which  had  been  in  the  neighbourhood 
1  day,  must  resort  to  it  at  night. 

On  the  lower  side  of  the  tank,  and  in  a  line 
ith  the  embankment,  was  a  thick  forest,  in  which 
,J^e  elephants  sheltered  themselves  during  the 
Dl  ly.  On  the  upper  side  and  all  around  the  tank 
ere  was  a  considerable  margin  of  open  ground, 
was  one  of  those  beautiful,  bright,  clear,  moon- 
^ht  nights,  when  objects  could  be  seen  almost  as 
stinctly  as  by  day,  and  I  determined  to  avail 
yself  of  the  opportunity  to  observe  the  move- 
ents  of  the  herd,  which  had  already  manifested 
me  uneasiness  at  our  presence.  The  locality 
,g  as  very  favorable  for  my  purpose,  and  an  enor- 
ous  tree  projecting  over  the  tan-k,  afforded  me  a 
'dl  ;cure  lodgment  in  its  branches.  Having  ordered 
le  fires  of  my  camp  to  be  extinguished  at  an 
irly  hour,  and  all  my  followers  to  retire  to  rest, 
took  up  my  post  of  observation  on  the  overhang- 


ing bough;  but  I  had  to  remain  for  upwards  of 
two  hours  before  anything  was  to  be  seen  or  heard 
of  the  elephants,  although  I  knew  they  were 
within  500  yards  of  me.  At  length,  about  the 
distance  of  300  yards  from  the  water,  an  unusu- 
ally large  elephant  issued  from  the  dense  cover, 
and  advanced  cautiously  across  the  open  ground 
to  within  100  yards  cf  the  tank,  where  he  stood 
perfectly  motionless.  So  quiet  had  the  elephants 
become  (although  they  had  been  roaring  and 
breaking  the  jungle  thi-oughout  the  day  and  even- 
ing) that  not  a  movement  was  now  to  be  heard. 
The  huge  vidette  remained  in  his  position,  still  as 
a  rock,  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  made  three 
successive  stealthy  advances  of  several  yards, 
(halting  for  some  minutes  between  each,  with  ears 
bent  forward  to  catch  the  slightest  sound,)  and  in 
this  way  he  moved  slowly  up  to  the  water's  edge. 
Still  he  did  not  venture  to  quench  his  thirst,  for 
though  his  forefeet  were  partially  in  the  tank  and 
his  vast  body  was  reflected  clear  in  the  water,  he 
remained  for  some  minutes  listening  in  perfect 
stillness.  Not  a  motion  could  be  perceived  in 
himself  or  his  shadow.  He  returned  cautiously 
and  slowly  to  the  position  he  had  at  first  taken  up 
on  emerging  from  the  forest.  Here  in  a  little 
while  he  was  joined  by  five  others,  with  which  he 
again  proceeded  as  cautiously,  but  less  slowly  than 
before,  to  within  a  few  yards  of  the  tank,  and  then 
posted  his  patrols.  He  theu  re-entered  the  forest 
and  collected  around  him  the  whole  herd,  which 
must  have  amounted  to  between  80  and  100  indi- 
viduals,— led  them  across  the  open  ground  with 
the  most  extraordinary  composure  and  quietness, 
till  he  joined  the  advance  guard,  when  he  left 
them  for  a  moment  and  repeated  his  former  re- 
connoisance  at  the  edge  of  the  tank.  After  which, 
and  having  apparently  satisfied  himself  that  all 
was  safe,  he  returned  and  obviously  gave  the  order 
to  advance,  for  in  a  moment  the  whole  herd  rushed 
into  the  water  with  a  degree  of  unreserved  confi- 
dence, so  opposite  to  the  caution  and  timidity 
which  had  marked  their  previous  movements,  that 
nothing  will  ever  persuade  me  that  there  was  not 
rational  and  preconcerted  co-operation  throughout 
the  whole  party,  and  a  degree  of  responsible  au- 
thority exercised  by  the  patriarch  leader. 

"When  the  poor  animals  had  gained  possession 
of  the  tank  (the  leader  being  the  last  to  enter,) 
they  seemed  to  abandon  themselves  to  enjoyment 
without  restraint  or  apprehension  of  danger.  Such 
a  mass  of  animal  life  I  had  never  before  seen  hud- 
dled together  in  so  narrow  a  space.  It  seemed  to 
me  as  though  they  would  have  nearly  drunk  the 
tank  dry.  I  watched  them  with  great  interest 
until  they  had  satisfied  themselves  as  well  in  bath- 
ing as  in'drinking,  when  I  tried  how  small  a  noise 
would  apprise  them  of  the  proximity  of  unwel- 
come neighbours.  I  had  but  to  break  a  little 
twig,  and  the  solid  mass  instantly  took  to  fliglii 
like  a  herd  of  frightened  deer,  each  of  the  smaller 
calves  being  apparently  shouldered  and  carried 
along  between  two  of  the  older  ones." — Tennent's 
Cet/lon. 


Selected. 

"And,  friends,  though  ye  may  have  been  con- 
vinced, and  have  tasted  of  the  power,  and  felt  the 
light,  yet  afterwards  ye  may  feel  a  winter  storm, 
tempest  and  hail,  frost  and  cold,  and  temptation 
in  the  wilderness.  13e  patient  and  still  in  the 
power  and  in  the  light  that  doth  convince  you,  to 
keep  your  minds  to  God,  in  that  he  quiet,  that  ye 
may  come  to  the  summer;  that  "your  flight  be 
not  in  the  winter."  For  if  ye  sit  still  in  the 
patience  which  overcomes  in  the  power  of  God, 
there  will  be  no  flying.  The"  husbandman,  after 
he  hath  sown  his  seed,  is  patient.    And  ye,  by 


the  power  being  kept  in  the  patience,  will  come 
by  the  light  to  see  through  and  over  the  winter — 
storms  and  tempests,  and  all  the  coldness,  barren- 
ness, [emptiness;]  and  the  same  light  and  power 
will  go  over  the  tempter's  head,  which  Power  and 
Light  was  before  he  was.  So  in  the  light,  stand- 
ing still,  yc  will  see  your  salvation,  ye  will  see  the 
Lord's  strength,  ye  will  feel  the  small  rain,  ye  will 
feel  the  fresh  springs,  your  minds  being  kept  low 
in  the  power  of  light;  for  that  which  is  out  of  the 
power  lifts  up. —  Georye  Fox. 

namming-Sirds. 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  humming-birds 
are  confined  to  the  New  World  and  its  adjacent 
islands.  Some  persons  still  maintain,  however, 
that  they  exist  in  India  and  Africa;  and  — 
Gould  states  that  he  had  once  a  stormy  altercation 
with  a  gentleman  who  asserted  that  the  humming- 
bird was  found  in  England,  and  that  he  had  seen 
it  fly  in  Devonshire.  The  object  to  which  he  al- 
luded was  the  humming-bird  moth;  and  birds 
supposed  to  belong  to  this  family  in  India  and 
Africa  are  of  a  totally  different  group,  the  Necta- 
rinidse,  or  sun-birds;  the  only  points  of  resem- 
blance between  them  and  the  Trochilidce  being 
their  diminutive  size  and  showy  plumage. 

But  although  humming-birds  are  confined  to  the 
New  World  and  the  West  Indies,  their  range  in 
America  is  enormous.  They  have  been  found  as 
high  as  the  sixty-first  parallel  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
and  as  low  as  Terra  del  Fuego,  flitting  about  in 
snow-storms.  The  migration  of  birds  is  a.ssuredly 
one  of  the  most  interesting  studies  in  natural  his- 
tory. We  admire  the  grand  flight  of  the  eagle  as 
he  sweeps  through  the  storm-clouds,  but  we  know 
the  strength  of  his  mighty  pinions,  andean  com- 
prehend how  he  battles  succesfully  with  the  tem- 
pest; but  our  admiration  is  changed  to  amazement 
when  we  find  the  delicate  and  fragile  humming- 
bird, scarcely  larger  than  a  big  bee,  and  apparent- 
ly fitted  only  to  adorn  a  conservatory,  passing  over 
vast  zones  of  the  globe,  and  flying  through  sun- 
shine and  storm,  heat  and  cold  ,  from  the  fiery  tro- 
pics to  the  snow  and  ice  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
on  the  north,  and  Cape  Horn  on  the  south. 

This  migratory  habit  of  the  h\imming-bird  ena- 
bles visitors  to  the  Canadas  and  North  America 
to  make  the  acquaintance  of  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful species.  This  is  the  Trochilus  Colubris,  or 
Red-throated  humming-bird,  which  migrates  in 
great  numbers  in  summer  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexi- 
co northward.  —  Gould  dwells  lovingly  on  his 
first  sight  of  one  of  these  charming  birds ;  and  we 
too,  well  remember  the  first  time  we  saw  one  of 
these  little  creatures.  We  had  landed  at  Halifax, 
at  the  latter  en-d  of  August,  and  quite  unprepared 
for  the  meteor-like  vision;  we  were  greatly  puz- 
zled to  account  for  the  flashes  of  light  that  darted 
before  us  in  the  gardens  of  the  Government 
House;  until  suddenly  remembering  that  we  were 
in  the  summerland  of  humming-birds,  we  were  no 
longer  at  a  loss  to  give  a  name  to  the  asrial  beings 
which,  like  the  hues  of  roses  steeped  in  liquid  fire, 
now  darted  joyously  from  flower  to  flower,  and  now 
hung  motionless  in  the  air,  probing  in  the  azure 
blossoms  with  their  long  bills. 

At  a  later  period  of  the  year,  when  enjoying 
the  hospitality  of  Sir  John  Robinson,  late  Chief 
Justice  of  Canada,  at  Toronto,  we  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  seeing  the  garden  on  which  we  looked, 
iilitterins  with  these  birds,  which  darted  from 
tree  to  tree  and  flower  to  flower  in  countless  num- 
bers ;  and  that  we  may  not  be  thought  exaggerat- 
ing, here  is  a  letter  written  lately  to  —  Gould, 
from  a  gentleman  re^siding  in  Toronto : 

"  I  wish  you  could  have  been  with  us  last  sum- 
mer, you  would  have  had  a  chance  of  watching 
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your  favourite  bumming-birds  to  yourbeart's  con- 
tent. 1  do  not  in  the  least  exaggerate  when  I  say, 
that  during  the  time  the  horse-chestnuts  were  in 
flower,  there  were  hundreds  of  these  little  tiny 
creatures  about  my  grounds.  While  sitting  in  my 
library  I  could  hear  their  sharp  querulous  notes 
as  the  males  fought  like  so  many  little  bantam- 
cocks  with  each  other.  On  one  large  horse-chest- 
nut tree,  just  at  the  corner  of  the  house,  they 
swarmed  about  the  foliage  like  so  many  bees,  and 
as  the  top  branches  of  the  tree  were  close  to  my 
bed-room  windows,  every  now  and  then  one  bird 
more  bold  than  the  rest  would  dart  into  the  open 
window,  and  perch  upon  the  wardrobe  or  the  top 
of  the  bed-post." 

This  lovely  humming-bird  is  radiant  with  glory. 
The  whole  of  his  back,  upper  part  of  the  neck, 
flanks,  tail  coverts,  and  two  middle  tail  feathers, 
are  of  a  rich  golden  green;  the  wings  and  tail  a 
purplish  brown  ;  under  surface  of  the  body  white, 
tinged  with  green  ;  throat  ruby  red,  changing,  ac- 
cording to  the  position  in  which  it  is  viewed,  from 
deep  black  to  fiery  crimson  or  burning  orange  ; 
while  the  bill,  eyes,  legs  and  feet  are  black.  Such 
is  the  livery  of  the  male,  for  he  alone  wears  these 
glorious  hues.  The  female,  unlike  the  daughters 
of  Eve,  is  a  more  sober-hued  creature,  which  rule 
applies  to  ail  female  humming-birds. 

The  nests  of  humming-birds  are  fabrics  of  ex- 
quisite construction.  —  Gould  dwells  with  par- 
donable enthusiasm  on  the  wonderful  beauty  of 
•  these  tiny  cradles.  Many  are  no  larger  than  half 
a  walnut-shell,  and  these  are  among  the  neatest 
and  most  beautiful.  It  is  also  worthy  of  remark 
that  many  humming-birds  are  not  satisfied  by  mak- 
ing the  interior  of  their  nests  alone  symmetrical 
and  comfortable,  but  they  also  bestow  vast  pains 
on  the  exterior,  which  is  lavishly  decorated  with 
gaudy  lichens  and  many-hued  feathers.  These 
adornments  are  disposed  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  larger  pieces  are  in  the  middle  portion  of  the 
nest,  and  the  smaller  on  that  part  attached  to  the 
branch  or  leaf. — Fraser's  Magazine. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

"Remove  not  the  Ancient  landmarks,  whicli  tby 
Fathers  have  set." 

"If  an}'  man  will  come  after  me,  let  liim  deny  him- 
self, aiid  take  up  his  cross  and  follow  me." 

"That  was  the  true  lijrlit,  which  lighteth  every  man 
that  Cometh  into  the  world." 

"Thou  therefore  endure  hardness,  as  a  good  soldier 
of  Jesus  Christ." 

Much  has  been  uttered  abroad  and. at  home, 
both  without  and  within  our  borders,  especially  in 
some  of  the  Yearly  Meetings,  in  relation  to  an  im- 
aginary necessity  for  changing  the  doctrines,  the 
testimonies,  and  the  discipline  of  the  religious 
society  of  Friends,  so  as  to  accommodate  them  to 
the  opinions,  the  tastes,  and  the  wishes  of  those 
of  the  present  day  amongst  us,  both  old  and  young, 
•who  have  never  been  converted,  through  the  bap- 
tism of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  of  fire, — the  only  ef- 
fectual, saving  baptism — to  the  truth  as  it  is  in 
Jesus  :  who  live  in  the  outward  temple,  yet  pro- 
fess a  desire  to  remain  with  us,  and  to  be  of  us; 
provided,  all  that  is  of  the  cross  be  taken  away  from 
our  Clirifetian  persuasion;  and  provided,  ail  that 
is  liard  and  bitter  to  the  natural  man  be  abrogated, 
and  the  way  made  broad  and  easy  enough  for  the 
careless  ones  to  walk  in.  JIueli  of  change  has 
already  been  madein  some  of  the  Yearly  i\Ieetings, 
the  standard  of  our  profession  lowered,  the  testi- 
roonics  laid  aside,  and  the  discipline  greatly  modi- 
fied, to  adapt  it  to  the  requisition.s  of  the  natural 
man.  For,  in  a  state  of  grace,  this  would  never 
Lave  been  rc'|uired.  Although  our  precious  be- 
lief in  the  truth,  as  it  is  in  Jesus;  our  acknowl- 
edgment of  faith  iu  the  inward  liglit  of  Clirist  in 


the  heart — Christ  within  the  hope  of  glory — as 
the  only  spiritual  guide,  and  sure,  unfailing  rule 
for  the  heirs  of  salvation  to  live  and  walk  by,  is  a 
cardinal  principle;  yet  the  holy  scriptures  are 
to  be  esteemed  an  invaluable  outward  rule  ;  "  able 
to  make  wise  unto  salvation,  through  faith  which 
is  iu  Christ  Jesus  ;"  but  not  the  chief  and  pri- 
mary rule;  being  secondary  to  the  spirit  or  foun- 
tain from  which  they  came.  Although  we  own 
and  freely  declare,  that  our  understanding  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  gospel  is  more  spiritual  living, 
and  of  and  from  the  true  birth,  than  that  profess- 
ed by  any  other  religious  denomination  ;  yet,  we 
believe,  notwithstanding  our  standard  of  religious 
profession  is  so  high,  that  it  is  not  so  high  as  to 
need  to  be  lowered,  to  please,  and  to  win  to  us, 
those  who  are  not  willing  to  enter,  as  our  worthy 
forefathers  did  by  the  good  old  way;  into  the 
strait  gate;  and  to  walk,  as  they  did,  and  as  all 
their  true  followers  now  do,  in  the  narrow  way 
But  of  those  who  are  see"king  a  liberty  which  is 
out  of  the  truth,  who  would,  as  did  Israel  of  old, 
choose  to  have  a  king  to  reign  over  them  and 
judge  them,  like  all  the  other  nations  ;  may  it  not 
be  feared,  as  the  Lord  said  to  Samuel  of  that  peo 
pie,  "  they  have  not  rejected  thee,  but  they  have 
rejected  me." 

Many  there  are,  who  now  go  under  our  name, 
that  would  have  the  work  of  religion  performed 
in  their  own  way,  and  in  their  own  strength  ;  who 
would  wish  to  modify  some  of  the  unchangeable 
doctrines  of  the  gospel,  and  some  of  the  important 
testimonies  given  to  Friends  to  bear  by  the  Head 
of  the  Church,  and  to  uphold  before  the  world. 
Such  would  have  the  unwary,  the  halt,  and  the 
young  to  believe,  that  the  time  has  come  when 
our  Society  has  run  its  course,  has  accomplish- 
ed that  which  it  was  raised  up  to  perform,  and 
its  mission  being  fulfilled,  its  members  may  now 
lay  down  the  cross,  throw  off  the  burden,  and 
no  longer  be  a  peculiar  people  in  the  Lord's  hand, 
to  do  the  work  allotted  them.  This  is  the  ene- 
my's work,  a  snare  set  to  catch  the  careless  and 
unwary  ones  ;  to  draw  their  souls  from  Christ,  and 
bring  them  into  his  own  net.  Beware  then  of  all 
such  reasonings  and  teiuptations.  It  is  full  time 
for  all,  not  only  for  the  watchmen  on  Zion's  walls 
— but  for  all  the  remnant  of  this  people,  to  return 
to  the  God  of  their  fathers,  and  endeavour  to 
maintain  and  faithfully  walk  by,  those  invaluable, 
unchanged  doctrines,  and  precious  testimonies 
committed  to  us  from  the  Lord. 
New  Jersey,  Seventh  month,  1864. 


Selected. 

The   Monkcjs  of  Eastern  Africa. 
Parkins,  in  his  "  Life  in  Abyssinia,"  relates 
some  curious  instances  of  the  sagacity  of  these 
creatures.    He  says,  "the  monkeys,  especially 
ynoccphali,  who  are  astonishingly  clever  fel 
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lows,  have  their  chiefs,  whom  they  obey  impli 
citly,  and  a  regular  system  of  tactics  in  war,  pillag- 
ing expeditions,  robbing  corn-fields,  &c.  These 
monke3'-forays  are  managed  with  the  utmost  regu- 
irity  and  precaution.  A  tribe,  coming  down  to 
feed  from  tiieir  village  on  the  mountain,  (usuallv 
1  cleft  in  the  face  of  some  clifi',)  brings  with  it  ail 
its  members,  male  and  female,  old  and  j-ouug. 
Some,  the  elders  of  the  tribe,  distinguishable  by 
the  quantity  of  mane  which  covers  their  should- 
ers, like  a  lion's,  take  the  lead,  peering  cautiously 
over  each  precipice  before  they  descend,  and 
climbing  to  the  top  of  every  rock  or  stone  which 
may  aflord  them  a  better  view  of  the  road  before 
them.  Others  have  their  posts  as  scouts  on  the 
flanks  or  rear;  andjill  fulfil  their  duties  with  the 
utmost  vigilance,  calling  out  at  times,  apparently 
to  keep  order  among  the  motley  pack  which  forms 
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the  main  body,  or  to  give  notice  of  the  approacl 
of  any  real  or  imaginary  danger.  Their  tones  o1 
voice  on  these  occasions  are  so  distinctly  varied 
that  a  person  much  accustomed  to  watch  theii 
movements,  will  at  length  fanc}--,  and  perhaps 
with  some  truth,  that  he  can  understand  their  sig 
nals."  Unlike  the  leaders,  the  main  body  composet 
of  the  females  and  inexperienced  young,  go  alone 
without  any  regard  to  order,  chattering  by  thf 
way,  without  taking  the  least  heed  of  any  thing 
apparently  relying  implicity  on  the  vigilance  o 
the  scouts.  Occasionally  a  few  of  the  young  ones 
will  linger  behind  to  pick  the  berries  from  som< 
tree,  but  not  long,  for  the  rear  guard  coming  u] 
forces  them  to  regain  their  places.  A  single  cr^l' 
of  alarm  makes  them  all  halt  and  remain  on  th( 
lookout,  till  another  bark  in  a  diS'erent  tone  re 
assures  them,  and  they  then  proceed  on  thei 
marcli.  | 
"Arrived  at  the  corn-fields,  the  scouts  taki 
their  position  on  the  eminences  all  around,  whil| 
the  remainder  of  the  tribe  collect  provision  witl 
the  utmost  expedition,  filling  their  cheek-pouchq 
as  full  as  they  can  hold,  and  then  tucking  thi 
heads  of  corn  under  their  arm-pits.  Now,  unles 
there  be  a  partition  of  the  collected  spoil,  how  di  ^' 
the  scouts  feed  ?  For  I  have  watched  theiu  seve 
ral  times,  and  never  observed  them  to  quit  for  i 
moment,  their  post  of  duty,  till  it  was  time  fo 
tlie  tribe  to  return,  or  till  some  indication  of  dan 
ger  induced  them  to  take  to  flight.  They  shot 
also- the  same  sagacity  in  searching  for  water,  dis  * 
covering  at  once  the  place  where  it  is  luost  readil; 
found  in  the  sand,  and  then  digging  for  it  witl 
their  hands,  just  as  men  would,  relieving  on^ 
another  in  the  work,  if  the  quantity  of  sand  to  h 
removed  be  considerable. 

"  Their  dwellings  are  usually  chosen  in  cliftso 
rocks,  so  as  to  protect  them  from  the  rain,  am 
always  placed  so  high  that  they  are  inaccessibl 
to  most  other  animals.    The  leopard  is  their  wors 
enemy,  for  being  nearly  as  good  a  climber  as  thej 
he  sometimes  attacks  them,  and  then  there  is 
tremendous  uproar.    I  remember  one  night,  whe: 
outlying  on  the  frontier,  being  disturbed  in 
sleep  by  the  most  awful  noises  I  ever  heard — a 
leat  the}'  appeared  as  such,  exaggerated  by  m 
dreams.    I  started  up,  thinking  it  was  an  attac! 
of  the  negroes,  but  1  soon  recognized  the  voice 
of  ui}'  baboon  friends  from  the  mountain  above 
On  my  return  home  I  related  the  fact  to  the  n 
tive,  who  told  me  that  a  leopard  was  probably  tl 
cause  of  all  this  panic.    I  am  not  aware  how  H 
succeeds  among  them.    The  people  say  that  H 
sometimes  nianages  to  steal  a  young  one,  arli 
make  off",  but  that  he  seldom  ventures  to  attack 
full-grown  ape.    He  would  doubtless  find  such  a 
one  an  awkward  customer;  for  the  ape's  groi 
strength  and  activity,  and  the  powerful  canin 
teeth  with  which  he  is  furnished,  would  reudi 
him  a  fornjidable  enemy,  were  he,  from  despen 
tion,  forced  to  stand  and  .defend  his  life.  It 
most  fortunate  that  their  courage  is  only  su 
ciently  great  to  induce  them  to  act  on  the  defei 
sive.    This,  indeed,  they  only  do  against  m 
when  driven  to  it  by  fear,  otherwise  they  geni 
rally  prefer  prudence  to  valour.    Had  their  con 
bativeness  been  proportioned  to  their  physict 
powers,  coming  as  they  do,  in  bodies  of  two 
three  hundred,  it  would  have  been  impossible  ft 
the  natives  to  go  out  of  the  village,  except  in  pa) 
ties  and  armed;  and,  instead  of  little  boys,  reg 
ments  of  armed  men  would  be  required  to  guaif 
the  corn-fields." 

In  illustration  of  the  singular  intelligence  an 
cunning  of  this  species  of  monkey,  (the  dog-faciJ  ' 
baboon,)  Parkins  relates  the  following  anecdoti  " 
At  Khartum,  the  capital  of  the  provinces  i 
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per  Nubia,  I  saw  a  man  showing  three  mon- 
eys of  this  kind,  who  performed  several  clever 
icks  at  his  command.  I  entered  into  conversa- 
on  with  him  as  to  their  sagacity,  the  mode  of 
aching  them,  and  various  other  topics  relating 
1)  them.  Speaking  of  one  of  them,  his  large 
|iale  batoon,  he  said  that  he  was  the  most  dex- 
rous  thief  imaginable,  and  that  every  time  he 
as  exhibited,  he  stole  dates  and  other  provisions 
fiScient  for  his  food  for  the  day.  In  proof  of 
lis  he  begged  me  to  watch  him  for  a  few  minutes, 
did  so,  and  presently  the  keeper  led  him  to  a 
)0t  near  a  date  seller,  who  was  sitting  on_  the 
round  with  his  basket  beside  him..  Here  his 
aster  put  him  through  his  evolutions;  and  al- 
tlliough  I  could  see  that  the  monkey  had  an  eye 
the  fruit,  yet  so  completely  did  he  disguise  his 
itentions,  that  no  careless  observer  would  have 
Dticed  it.  He  did  not  at  first  app^ear  to  care 
)out  approaching  the  basket;  but  gradually 
ought  himself  nearer  and  nearer,  till  at  last  he 
ji!  )t  quite  close  to  its  owner.  In  the  middle  of 
le  of  his  feats  ho  suddenly  started  up  from  the 
ound  on  which  he  .was  lying  stretched  like  a 
(i  (rpse,  and  uttering  a  cry  as  of  pain  or  rage,  fixed 
eyes  full  at  the  face-  of  the  date  seller,  and 
en,  without  moving  the  rest  of  his  body,  stole 
many  dates  as  he  could  hold  in  one  of  his  hind 
mds,  (apes  are  not  quadrupeds  but  quadrumana.) 
le  date  man  being  stared  out  of  countenance, 
d  his  attention  diverted  by  this  extraordinary 
ovement,  knew  nothing  about  the  theft  till  a 
'stander  told  him  of  it,  and  then  he  joined  hear- 
in  the  laugh  that  was  raised  against  him. 
le  monkey  having  already  popped, the  fruit  into 
cheek  pouches,  had  moved  olf  a  few  yards, 
len  a  boy  in  the  crowd  pulled  him  sharply  by 
tail.  This,  the  monkey  fancied,  had  been 
DC  in  revenge  by  the  date  dealer  whom  he  had 
bbed;  and  so,  passing  close  by  the  true  offender, 
d  between  tlie  legs  of  one  or  two  others  in  the 
rcle,  he  fell  on  the  unfortunate  fruiterer,  and 
)uld  no  doubt  have  bitten  him  severely  but  for 
e  interference  of  his  master,  who  came  to  the 
3cue." 


Parental  Sijmpathy. — Parents  express  too  lit- 
!  sympathy  for  their  children,  the  effect  of  this 
lamentable.  ^ 
"  How  your  children  love  you  !  I  would  give 
e  world  to  have  my  children  so  devoted  to  me  !" 
id  a  mother  to  one  who  did  not  regard  the  time 
ven  to  her  children  as  wasted.  Parents  err  fa- 
ly  when  they  grudge  the  time  necessary  for 
eir  children's  amusement  and  instruction  ;  for 
investment  brings  so  sure  and  so  rich  returns. 
The  child's  love  is  holy,  and  if  the  parent  does 
t  fix  that  love  on  himself,  he  deserves  to  lose 
and,  in  after-life,  to  bewail  his  poverty  of  heart. 
.16  child's  heart  is  full  of  love,  and  it  must  gush 
t  toward  somebody  or  something.  If  the  parent 
worthy  of  it  and  possesses  it,  he  is  blest,  and 
e  child  is  safe.  AVhen  the  child  loves  worthy 
rsons,  and  receives  their  sympathy,  he  is  less 
ble  to  be  influenced  by  the  undeserving;  for 
his  soul  are  models  of  excellence,  with  which 
i  compares  others. 

Any  parent  can  descend  from  his  dignity,  and 
jely  answer  the  child's  questions,  talking  fa- 
liarlj  and  tenderly  with  him,  and  when  the 
tie  one  wishes  help,  the  parent  should  come  out 
his  abstraction  and  cheerfully  help  him.  Then 
3  mind  will  return  to  his  speculations  elastic, 
d  it  will  act  with  force.  All  parents  can  find 
few  minutes  occasionally  during  the  day  to 
id  little  stories  to  their  children,  and  to  illus- 
•  j^  ite  the  respective  tendencies  of  good  and  bad 
^  '"lings.    They  can  talk  to  them  about  flowers, 
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birds,  trees,  about  angels,  and  about  God.  They 
can  show  an  interest  in  their  sports,  determining 
the  character  of  them.  What  is  a  surer  way  than 
this  of  binding  the  child  to  the  heart  of  the  par- 
ent? When  you  have  made  a  friend  of  a  child 
you  may  congratulate  yourself,  you  have  a  friend 
for  life. — L'ifc  Illustrated. 


Mount  Ararat. — Ararat  then  stood  before  us 
seemingly  more  vast  and  towering  than  when  we 
started.  On  comparing  it  with  the  surrounding 
mountains,  it  certainly  seemed  three  times  higher 
than  any  of  them.  It  impressed  me  more  than 
any  thing  I  have  seen  since  I  left  Constantinople. 
Certainly,  after  Jerusalem,  there  are  few  locali- 
ties more  interesting  in  a  scriptural  point  of  view 
than  Ararat,  and  in  itself  it  is  a  wonderful  object. 
The  first  thing  that  struck  me,  was  the  exceeding 
fitness  of  the  place  for  the  resting  of  the  ark.  On 
the  very  summit  is  a  platform  or  terrace,  with 
three  descents,  and  then  a  long  ridge,  giving  the 
idea  of  a  very  practicable  passage  down  to  the 
lower  hills.  Then  the  region  below  is  so  suited 
for  tillage,  and,  above  all,  for  the  culture  of  the 
grape,  of  which  Noah  seems  to  have  sot  the  ex- 
ample. Practicable  as  the  ascent  of  Ararat  looks, 
and  proof  though  there  be  of  its  having  been 
lately  ascended,  the  belief  in  the  country  round 
is,  that  no  one  but  a  disciple  of  the  Saviour  has 
ever  been  to  the  lop.  The  legend  says  that  his 
prayers  obtained  for  him  permission  to  ascend, 
but  that  he  never  came  back,  and  remains  on  the 
summit  in  a  blissful  trance.  To  look  at  the  peak, 
however,  one  would  not  fancy  a  lengthened  so- 
journ there  desirable.  There  is  not  a  tree  nor  a 
rock  to  shelter  one,  and,  as  Rahim  said  to  me,  it 
looks  like  a  place  from  which  a  strong  wind  would 
blow  a  man  away.  On  the  side  facing  the  road 
*o  Kamarlu,  there  is  a  tremendous  yawning -fis- 
sure, surrounded  by  perpendicular  precipices,  and 
thence  to  the  summit,  was  an  unbroken  line  of 
snow.  I  continued  to  turn  perpetually  to  gaze  at 
this  glorious  mountain  until  the  evening,  and 
then  at  sixty  miles  distance  it  towered  still,  the 
monarch  of  all  the  ranges  around,  and  far  above 
the  Lesser  Ararat,  which,  when  I  was  close, 
seemed  almost  as  high. —  Three  Years'  Residence 
in  Persia. 


The  cup  of  sorrow  is  in  constant  circulation ; 
we  must  all  drink,  and  some  of  uS  deeply.  It  is 
not  material  whose  turn  comes  first;  the  thing  is 
to  benefit  by  the  draught ;  for  it  requires  very 
little  self-knowledge  to  convince  us  that  we  are 
unequal  to  prosperity,  and  unable  to  sustain  it 
without  growing  careless,  or  attaching  ourselves 
too  strongly  to  the  things  whicli  perish,  to  the 
exclusion  of  thinos  eternal. 
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In  "  The  Episcopal  Recorder,"  of  the  30th  ult., 
is  a  communication  from  Wm.  Johnson  Alston, 
"  Rector  of  St.  Thomas'  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  of  Philadelphia,"  in  which  he  says  : 

"  Within  the  past  week  my  only  living  child 
having  been  at  death's  door,  by  our  physician  we 
were  directed  to  take  him  over  the  Delaware  river 
as  often  as  convenient.  On  our  return  to  the 
Philadelphia  side,  on  one  occasion,  the  child  be- 
came completely  prostrated.  I  held  my  ear  to  his 
mouth  three  several  times  to  ascertain  whether  he 
was  still  alive  !  Such  a  death-like  appearance 
came  over  him,  I  felt  the  necessity  of  reaching 
home  as  soon  as  possible,  and  to  my  satisfaction 


(for  the  time  being,)  I  saw  one  of  the  Lombard 
and  South  Street  cars  approaching,  which  I  hailed, 
and  was  in  the  act  of  entering,  when  the  conduc- 
tor arrested  my  progress  by  informing  me  that  I 
could  not  enter — being  coloured.  I  referred  him 
to  the  condition  of  my  child;  but  all  to  no  pur- 
pose; he  ordered  the  driver  to  go  on,  regardles.s 
of  our  humble  plea.  Spontaneously  I  said,  '  I 
was  born  and  raised  in  the  South,  and  have 
travelled  over  a  large  part  of  the  United  States, 
and  here,  I  must  confess,  that  never  before  have 
I  met  with  a  barbarity  so  satanical  and  heathenish 
in  its  character!'  Had  the  ears  been  overloaded, 
that  would  have  been  excuse  sufiicient;  but  the 
fact  of  the  case  is  that  the  only  persons  on  the  car 
referred  to  were  the  conductor  and  the  driver. 

"  In  the  face  of  these  facts,  we  ask  the  christian 
public  of  Philadelphia,  can  you  look  on  in  silence 
and  see  respectable  coloured  citizens  excluded 
from  the  privilege  of  availing  themselves  of  the 
puhlic  facilities  for  going  fi-om  one  extreme  of  the 
city  to  the  other  V 

We  have  taken  occasion  more  than  once  to 
enter  our  protest  against  this  unjustifiable,  and  as 
we  believe — notwithstanding  the  result  of  one 
trial — illegal  exclusion  of  our  fellow  citizens  from 
the  passenger  railway  cars,  on  account  of  their 
colour.  The  companies  were  allowed  the  use  of 
the  public  thoroughfares  in  order  to  accommodate 
the  citizens;  not  merely  that  such  companies 
should  derive  a  revenue  from  their  monopoly  ;  and 
if  in  conveying  passengers  they  may  rightfully-, 
discriminate  against  colour,  and  refuse  a  respect- 
able man  or  women  the  use  of  their  cars  because 
his  or  her  skin  is  darker  than  that  of  their  con- 
ductors or  drivers,  they  may  with  equal  justice 
discriminate  against  a  particular  dress,  and  refuse 
a  Friend  the  accommodation  of  their  cars. 

It  is  high  time  such  unchristian  prejudices  were 
abandoned  ;  they  are  altogether  unbecoming  a  pro- 
fessedly religious  and  enlightened  community. 
The  railway  companies  would  soon  cease  to  enjoin 
this  invidious  distinction,  were  all  those  of  Phila- 
delphia, who  profess  to  acknowledge  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  religion  of  Christ,  to  speak  and  act  in 
this  matter  consistently  with  their  profession. 
"  Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  unto 
you  do  ye  even  so  unto  them,"  strikes  at  the  root 
of  this  sin  as  it  does  at  that  of  slavery,  and  it 
would  be  well  for  all  those  having  the  manase- 
ment  of  these  companies,  as  well  as  those  holding 
the  stock,  and  the  public  generally  to  reflect,  that 
while  we  may  be  speaking  unhesitatingly  of  the 
deplorable  evils  of  the  civil  war,  as  a  consequence 
of  and  a  scourge  for  slavery,  we  are  indulging  in 
some  of  the  same  pas.^ions  and  prejudices  from 
which  the  holding  of  slaves  originates,  while  we 
despise  and  oppress  our  fellow  beings,  merely  be- 
cause the  great  Creator  of  us  all,  has  given  them 
a  darker  coloured  skin  than  our  own. 

We  hope  that  all  who  profess  to  believe  in  the 
truths  of  the  gospel,  and  all  who  value  the  char- 
acter of  our  city,  may  use  their  influence  to  abolish 
this  unchristian  restriction,  that  so  there  may  be 
no  future  occasion  for  a  recital  so  disgraceful  to 
Philadelphia,  to  be  sent  before  the  world. 


SUMMARY  OP  EVENTS. 
Foreign. — News  to  the  19th  inst.,  by  the  Scotia  and 
Bremen.  On  the  15th  an  influential  deputation,  consist- 
ing of  the  Marquis  of  Claniicade,  the  bishop  of  Chiches- 
ter, and  several  members  of  parliament,  waited  ou  Lord 
Palmerston  to  urge  mediation  in  America  on  the  plea 
of  humanity.  In  reply  Lord  Palmerston  stated  that  the 
government  did  not  consider  that  this  was  a  moment 
when  mediatory  proposals  would  be  acceptable,  both 
parties  being  equally  sanguine  of  success,  while  the 
North  was  especially  jealous  of  interference.  If  an  op- 
portunity for  mediation  arose,  the  government  would 
gladly  avail  itself  of  it.   Federal  securities  have  been  in 
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increased  demand  on  the  continent,  nnd  orders  for  a 
large  amount  had  been  forwarded  to  New  York.  In  the 
House  of  Lords,  on  the  18lh,  Lord  Brougham  presented 
a  petition  from  Jamaica,  relative  to  the  increase  of  the 
slave  trade  in  Cuba,  and  asserting  that  Spain  had  vio- 
lated her  treaty  agreement  on  this  subject.  The  pro- 
posals of  Denmark  to  suspend  hostilities  until  the  3 1st 
ult.,  on  land  and  sea,  had  been  agreed  to  by  Austria  and 
Prussia;  the  existing  blockade,  in  the  mean  time,  to  be 
raised.  Germany  has  sent  a  request  to  Denmark  to  send 
a  plenipotentiary  to  Vienna  immediately,  in  order  to 
come  to  an  understanding  with  Austria  and  Prussia. 
Leopold,  king  of  the  Belgians,  had  left  Brussels  on  a 
visit  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon.  Consuls  were  quoted  on 
the  20th  at  90.}  to  90^-.  The  Austrians  took  possession 
of  Feohs  on  the  18th.  . 

U-\iTB0  States. —  Virginia. — Active  movements  of  the 
hostile  armies  around  Petersburg  have  again  taken 
place,  resulting  in  the  collision  of  a  part  of  General  Lee's 
army  with  a  body  of  Federal  troops  under  Gen.  Foster  ; 
a  portion  of  those  under  the  command  of  General  Butler, 
near  Bermuda  Hundred,  were  also  engaged,  without 
decisive  results.  During  the  absence  of  these  troops 
from  the  defences  of  Petersburg,  a  terrible  explosion 
was  produced  by  firing  a  mine  which  had  been  con- 
structed by  a  regiment  of  miners  belonging  to  General 
Grant's  army,  under  one  of  the  principal  forts  in  front 
of  Petersburg,  with  the  effect  of  demolishing  that  part 
of  the  rebel  fortifications.  Simultaneous  cannonading 
and  discharge  of  nausketry  was  kept  up  along  the  line 
of  the  attacking  ar.my,  under  which  some  of  the  outer 
works  defending  the  city  were  captured,  and  a  bloody 
conflict  ensued,  resulting  in  the  final  retreat  of  the 
Federal  troops  from  the  points  which  had  been  gained, 
with  an  estimated  loss  of  4000  to  5000  men. 

Invasion  of  Maryland — The  invading  forces  of  General 
Early,  after  their  repulse  at  Winchester,  Va.,  on  the  20th, 
•»were  pursued  by  General  Averill  to  the  mountains  be- 
yond Winchester,  where  another  engagement  took  place, 
in  which  the  rebels,  having  been  reinforced,  were  suc- 
cessful. General  Averill  was  then  compelled  to  fall  back 
upon  Harper's  Ferry,  with  a  loss  of  1000  to  1200  men, 
causing  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops  from  Martinsbnrg, 
which  was  again  occupied  by  the  rebels  on  the  25th. 
This  town  appears  to  have  been  evacuated  by  the  rebels 
on  the  28th,  and  reoccupied  by  the  Federal  troops  on 
the  29th.  A  portion  of  the  rebel  force  operating  in  this 
vicinity,  again  made  their  appearance  on  the  north  side 
of  the  Potomac,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Williamsport, 
Md.,  from  which  a  small  band  of  about  200  or  300  pro- 
ceaeded  to  make  a  raid  into  the  lower  part  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  destroyed  the  town  of  Chambersburg.  A 
portion  of  their  troops  appear  to  have  been  engaged  for 
several  days  in  securing  the  wheat  crop  of  the  Shenan- 
doah Valley. 

Pennsylvania. — On  the  morning  of  the  30th,  a  force  of 
about  200  cavalry,  under  General  McCausland,  with  four 
pieces  of  artillery,  entered  Chambersburg,  Pa.,  and  made 
a  demand  on  the  citizens  of  $100,000  in  gold  or  ii;500,000 
in  currency,  under  a  threat  of  burning  the  town.  Shortly 
afterwards,  houses  were  fired  in  many  places,  and  up- 
wards of  250,  including  all  the  public  buildings,  stores, 
and  hotels,  and  comprising  about  two-thirds  of  the  town. 
Were  consumed.  Two  or  lliree  persons  are  rei)orted  to 
have  been  killed.  The  pecuniary  loss,  it  is  stated,  will 
largely  exceed  .51,000,000,  although  much  merchandize 
and  other  valuables  had  previously  been  removed. 
Many  families  have  not  only  been  rendered  homeless, 
but  iiave  lost  all  their  bedding,  clothing  and  furniture. 
The  rebels,  many  of  wliom  were  into.xicaled,  deaf  to  en- 
treaty, sparing  neither  the  infirm  nor  bedridden.  Pur- 
sued by  a  detachment  under  General  Averill,  they  left 
the  town  after  a  stay  of  but  three  or  four  hours,  and  re- 
treated in  llie  directiou  of  .McConnelsburg  and  Hancock. 
The  Governor  has  issued  a  proclamation  convening  the 
Legislature  on  the  9th  insl.  to  deliberate  upon  and  adopt 
such  measures  as  may  be  demanded  by  the  exigencies 
of  the  occasion. 

Geonjia. — A  cavalry  expedition,  under  General  Rous- 
eeau,  has  returned  to  .Marietta  from  making  a  raid  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Montgomery,  Ala.,  near  which  place 
they  destroyed  the  railroad  for  a  distance  of  20  miles, 
and  burned  the  bridges  on  the  wiiy  going  and  returning. 
General  G.irrard  had  made  ud  expedition  for  a  similar 
purpose  to  Covington,  Ala.  A  large  amount  of  pro- 
visions, stores  and  cotton,  were  destroyed  on  these  ex- 
cursions, and  '2000  prisoners  were  taken  nnd  paroled. 
More  righting  is  reported  to  have  taken  place  on  the 
28th,  before  Atlanta,  resulting  in  the  defeat  of  the  rebels. 
General  Howard  has  been  assigned  to  the  command  of 
the  array  of  the  Tennessee  in  place  of  Gen.  McPherson, 
killed.  Gen.  Rousseau  is  understood  to  succeed  Gen- 
Uooker  in  the  tomroand  of  the  2uth  corps.  A  large  fire 
^  took  place  in  Atlanta  oa  the  lOlb,  ia  which  some  ware- 


houses were  burnt,  and  other  property  to  the  amount  of 
$500,000. 

National  Finances. — The  increased  demand  for  the 
Government  five-twenty  bonds,  under  which  they  have 
rapidly  risen  from  103  to  109,  is  understood  to  be  in  con- 
sequence of  a  conclusion  of  the  new  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  avoid  the  further  issue  of  bonds  bearing  in- 
terest payable  in  coin.  Large  orders  for  securities  of 
this  kind  have  lately  been  received  from  abroad,  under 
the  influence  of  which  foreign  exchange  and  the  price  of 
gold  suffered  a  considerable  decline. 

Nationality  of  the  Crew  of  the  Alabama. — An  incom- 
plete list  of  the  nativity  of  92  of  the  officers  and  men  of 
this  vessel  has  been  published,  from  which  it  appears 
that  76  were  subjects  of  Great  Britain,  and  64  of  them 
were  Englishmen. 

Refugees  from  the  South. — A  correspondent  of  the  Bal- 
timore American  says,  that  there  have  lately  been  large 
arrivals  of  refugees  from  the  South,  old  men,  women, 
and  children,  of  all  nationalities.  Free  passes,  it  is  said, 
are  granted  at  Richmond  to  all  such  who  may  wish  to 
come  North.  • 

The  Onion  Crop. — Notwithstanding  the  late  drought, 
it  is  stated  by  the  onion  growers  that  their  crops  are  in 
excellent  condition,  and  promise  a  large  return.  This 
vegetable  is  largely  raised  on  the  farms  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Salem,  Danvers  and  Marblehead,  Massachusetts, 
and  great  quantities  are  sent  to  market  annually.  From 
the  farms  of  Marblehead  alone  over  ten  thousand  bushels 
were  harvested  last  year. 

Desolation  of  War. — A' correspondent  of  the  Nashville 
Union,  who  has  been  wandering  over  the  region  passed 
through  by  Sherman's  army,  gives  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  it  as  it  appeared  to  him.  He  says,  the  whole 
country  from  Chattanooga  to  Marietta,  is  one  vast  pano- 
rama of  misery;  depopulated,  awful  in  its  loneliness. 
All  along  the  roads  are  great  wheat  fields  in  which  no 
sickle  will  enter.  The  owners  have  been  driven  into  the 
rebel  army  by  a  merciless  conscription,  and  the  blacks 
have  been  sent  further  South.  The  entire  country,  in 
almost  every  road  of  it,  is  a  battle  field,  trodden  over  by 
both  armies.  In  every  town  the  more  public  buildings 
and  the  more  conspicuous  residences  have  been  devoured 
by  fire,  or  riddled  with  shot  and  shell.  Used  as  head- 
quarters, or  for  rebel  commissary  stores,  or  occupied  by 
prominent  rebels,  such  buildings  have  been  singled  ou^ 
for  destruction.  In  the  towns  one  is  struck  with  the 
absence  of  young  men  and  men  in  middle  life.  Fences 
are  demolished,  and  here  and  there  a  lordly  mansion 
stands  an  unsightly  rnin. 

The  Crops  in  the  North-^cest. — The  returns  from  vari- 
ous localities  in  Illinois,  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota, 
Indiana  and  Michigan,  gives  better  promise  of  an  aver- 
age crop  than  was  expected,  from  the  drought  of  the  5th 
and  6lh  months.  While  in  some  localities  everything  is 
said  to  have  been  killed,  in  others  the  wheat  is  better 
than  it  has  been  for  some  years.  The  chinch-bug  has 
been  very  destructive  in  some  places.  A  late  Milwaukie 
paper  estimates  the  yield  of  wheat  to  be  about  a  two- 
thirds  crop. 

Severe  Frost  on  the  22d  ult. — Reports  from  Columbia 
Co.,  Pa.,  represent  quite  a  heavy  frost  to  have  occurred 
on  the  morning  of  the  22d.  A  party  ascending  Mount 
Washington  on  that  day,  encountered  a  snow  storm  of 
three  hours  duration,  in  which  some  of  the  party  suf- 
fered severely. 

Immigration  of  Mormans. — Eight  hundred  Mormans 
passed  through  Chicago  lately  on  their  way  westward. 

The  .Markets,  tj-c. — The  following  were  the  quotations 
on  the  1st.  inst.  New  I'or/c. — United  States  sixes,  1881, 
1051.  Five-twenty's  106.1.  Balance  in  the  New  Vork 
Sub-Treasury,  $15,220,534.  Specie  in  the  city  banks, 
$21,051,896.  Superfine  State  Hour,  $9.10  a  $9.40. 
Shipping  Ohio,  $10.50  a  $10.75.  Chicago  sjjring  wheat, 
$2  30;  red  western,  $2.50.  Rye,  $1.95.  Oats,  $1.02. 
Mixed  western  corn,  $1.56.  Cotton,  $1.63  for  mid- 
dlings.. Refined  sugar,  29  cts.  I'hiladtlphia. —  I'enn- 
sylvaiiia  red  wheal,  $2.45  ;  white,  $2.65.  Rye,  $1.75. 
VVhite  corn,  $1.69;  yellow,  $1.73.  Oats,  83  cents. 
Sales  of  2874  head  of  beef  cattle  are  re|)orted  at  frc)ni 
$12  to  .$16,  the  latter  for  extra  quality,  the  market 
closing  dull.  Hogs  are  higher,  3200  were  sold  at  $15  to 
$16.50  nett;  soino  of  extra  (luality  at  $17  nett.  01 
sheep,  8500  were  sold  at  6  to  7}  per  lb.  gross. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  Amos  Hibbs,  0.,  §5,  to  No.  42,  vol.  34. 

.     WEST-TOWX  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 
The  Vi;iiing  Committee  will  attend  the  School  on 
Seventh-day  the  20th  inst. 

Samuel  Munsis, 
Pbilada.  Eighth  month  1st.  Clerk. 


■WANTED. 

A  competent  Female  Teacher  wishes  a  situation  in  o 
Friends'  School.    Apply  at  the  office  of  "  The  Friend." 


TO  LET. 

The  dwelling  house  belonging  to  Germantown  Pre- 
parative Meeting,  situatpd  on  the  Main  street,  and  con- 
tiguous  to  the  meeting-house  premises.  A  family  iti 
membership  with  Friends  and  willing  to  take  as  boarders 
a  few  Friends'  children,  pupils  of  the  adjoining  select 
school,  would  be  preferred.    Apply  to 

EzK.4.  Comfort,  near  Depot,  Germantown, 
John  S.  Haines,  Haines  street,  do. 
Elliston  p.  Morris,  805  Market  st.  Philada. 


Pi 


FRIENDS'  SELECT  SCHOOLS. 

These  Seminaries  will,  it  is  expected,  be  re-opened  aftei 
the  summer  vacation,  on  the  first  of  Ninth  month  next 
the  Boys'  School  being  situated  on  Cherry  street  west  o: 
Eighth,  and  the  Girls'  School  on  Seventh  street  betweei 
Cherry  and  Race  streets. 

The  cour^fe  of  Instruction  now  adopted  in  the  Boy| 
School  embraces,  besides  the  ordinary  branches,  a  sele(3, 
tion  of  more  advanced  mathematical,  scientific  and  claj. 
sical  studies,  on  the  satisfactory  completion  of  whicl 
the  pupil  will  be  entitled  to  a  diploma  or  certificate 
scholarship.  .  .j 

During  the  winter  months,  lectures  on  scientific  sub 
fects  are  delivered,  illustrated  by  appropriate  apparatu 
and  experiments. 

The  course  of  study  at  the  Girls'  School  embrace 
addition  to  the  elementary  branches.  Algebra,  Geometryj  k 
History,  Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  Astronomy  5 
Physiology,  Natural  History,  Botany,  Physical  Geogriu 
phy.  Mental  Philosophy,  Etymology,  Rhetoric  and  Com' 
position.    Instruction  is  also  given  in  Trigonometry 
Mensuration,  and  the  French  and  Latin  languages. 

As  the  proper  classification  of  the  scholars  early  ii 
the  session  is  important,  it  is  desirable  that  those  wh< 
intend  to  enter  pupils  for  the  coming  terra  should  do  S( 
as  early  in  the  season  as  possible.  Application  tuay  b 
made  at  the  school-rooms  on  and  after  the  first  of  Niatl 
month. 

It  is  believed  these  schools  are  deserving  of  the  patron  lii 
age  aud  support  of  Friends,  offering,  as  they  do,  grea  g 
advantages  for  the  liberal  ami  guarded  education  of  thei 
children,  and  at  a  very  moderate  cost. 

The  attention  of  Friends  is  also  especially  invited  t 
the  Primary  Schools  in  the  Northern  and  Western  Dii 
tricts,  where  provision  is  made  for  the  qareful  elemeii  m 
tary  instruction  of  children  too  young  to  enter  the  prii 
cipal  schools.    On  behalf  of  the  committee,  ■ 

John  Carter, 

Philada.  Seventh  mo.  1864.  Clerk. 
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Friends  of  Germantown  Preparative  Meeting  propoi  lai 
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opening;,  on  the  1st  of  Ninth  month  next,  a  school 
the  chitdren  of  Friends  and  such  as  profess  with  theit 
The  buildings  are  pleasantly  located  within  the  .MeetiiiB 
bouse  enclosure,  and  the  services  of  a  competent  feraal 
teacher  have  been  engaged. 

Instruction  will  be  given  in  the  usual  branches  of  fcc 
good  English  education  ;  the  charges  for  tuition  varying 
according  to  the  branches  taught,  from  $10  to  $20  [)« 
term  of  five  months,  there  being  a  vacation  of  two  montli 
in  the  summer.  •  * 

For  further  information  application  may  be  made  t 
Either  of-the  following  members  of  the  School  Com§f 
miitee,  viz  : 

Ezra  Co.mfort,  Germantown. 
Llovd  MtFFLi.N,  do. 
Samuel  Emle.v,  627  Market  5t 


FRIENDS'  ASVLU.VI  FOR  THE  INSANE.  7 


near  FRAN'KFORU,  (TWE:<TY-TI1IRD  ward,  PHILADEl/PniA', 

Physician  andSuperintendent, — Joshoa  H.  Wortuihi 
TO.N,  M.  D. 

Application  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  may 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  to  Charlrs  I^llis,  Clet 
of  the  Board  of  .Managers,  No.  637  Market  Street,  Philif" 
delphia,  or  to  any  other  .Member  of  the  Board. 


Died,  Sixth  month  17th,  1864,  at  the  residence  of  hi 
husband  in  West  Chester,  Anna  M.,  wife  of  Williamt 
Kirk,  in  the  38th.year  of  her  age.  She  boro  patiently  u 
painful  and  ojipressive  illness,  and  after  some  deep  spir 
lual  conllicts  for  her  owu  refinement,  through  the  tnerc 
of  her  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  her  close  was  i 
peace. 

_  ^^^^WMTTTTaiETpRINTiR^ 

Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank. 
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Needles. 

CContinued  from  page  386.) 

It  is  not  SO  very  loug  since  every  needle  of  every 
ize  was  made  separately,  from  beginning  to  end, 
s  sail-makers'  needles  and  packing  needles  are 
,;;  lade  still.    It  is  hard  to  say  which  is  most  per- 
ijj  lexing  to  the  imagination ;  the  old  method,  by 
rhich  nails,  hooks  and  eyes,  and  needles,  were 
:lt|eparately  fashioned  by  hand  :  or  the  present 
mount  of  production  by  machinery. 
I  saw,  the  other  day,  hooks  and  eyes  made  by 
machine,  which  gave  me  a  strong  impression  of 
3  being  alive  (some  one  said  it  could  do  every- 
iiliing  but  speak,)  by  which  one  manufactory  sends 
ut  a  ton  per  week  of  hooks  -and  eyes.    No  com- 
icnt  can  add  to  the  -jiarvo'  of  the  thought— a  ton 
f  hooks  and  eyes  per  week  !    In  needle-making 
lere  is  no  such  marvellous  machinery :  the  marvel 
:aij insisting  chiefly  of  the  dexterity  attainable  by 
«*uman  fingers;  but  the  monstrous  numbers  made 
^e  simply  overwhelming.    We  saw,  on  a  counter 
f  a  warehouse  yesterday,  a  set  of  little  parcels, 
ich  as  a  lady  might  carry  home  all  at  once  in  a 
and-basket,  and  found  that  they  contained  a 
uarter  of  a  million  of  needles  !    Comparing  that 
t  of  parcels  with  what  else  the  room  contained, 
&  gave  up  the  attempt  to  comprehend  what  we 
iw.  The  room  was  surrounded  by  compartments, 
ich  of  which  was  filled  with  similar  packets. 
The  effort  to  imagine  their  contents,  when  in 
36,  was  like  undertaking  to  count  the  grains  of 
square  yard  of  sea-beach. 

Yet  this  was  only  one  room  of  one  manufactory 
Clf  one  little  town  !  Needle-making  is  now,  how- 
rer,  almost  gone  out  every  where  else.  There 
as,  once,  a  famous  manufacture  at  Long  Creu- 
)n,  in  Oxfordshire ;  but  it  has  languished°so  lon^ 
at  It  has  nearly  expired.  The  people  interm- 
arried with  remarkable  exclusiveness ;  exchanged 
eas  with  nobody  else;  heard,  or  would  hear,  of 
)  improvement;  chose  to  remain  as  they  were; 
erefore,  of  course,  they  sank.  The  population 
Redditch  has,  meantime,  increased  from  fifteen 
mdred  to  nearly  five  thousand  ;  of  whoA  almost 
■ery  man,  woman  and  child,  lives  by  needles, 
tie  neighbouring  villages  contain  a  population  of 
om  four  thousand  to  five  thousand  more  :  a  large 
oportion  of  whom  are  employed  by  the  Redditch 
anufacturers.  The  lawyers'  and  doctors'  fees 
ip|2reonce  needles;  and  the  shopkeepers'  profits, 
d  the  maid-servants'  wages,  and  the  houses  and 
e  schools,  and  the  land  allotments,  and  the 
wer-show  prizes,  and  all  the  good  things  that 


may  be  found  there  now,  were  once  needles  too. 
Finding  such  things  come  of  needles,  let  us  see 
now  how  the  needles  come  into  being. 

We  are  allowed  to  go  over  the  Victoria  Works, 
the  manufactory  of  John  James;  and,  moreover, 
into  any  of  the  houses  of  his  work-people  who 
cairyon  their  business  aV  homo  :  whicii  is  the  case 
with  about  three  fourths  of  them.  '  Those  who 
work  on  J.  James'  premises  are  well  off  for  air, 
light,  and  cheerfulness.  Some  of  the  rooms  over- 
look his  pretty  garden,  and  all  have  plenty  of 
windows.  When  ouce  we  have  left  the  furnaces 
and  boiler.s,  all  the  rest  is  clean ;  and  there  is  no 
sign  of  ill-health  in  any  of  the  intelligent  faces. 
Intelligent  they  are;  for  these  people  have  had  a 
good  school  education.  J.  James  admits  no  chil- 
dren under  ten  years  of  age  to  his  employment. 
He  cannot  prevent  some  of  his  people  from  hiring 
the  help  of  children  under  that  age;  but  his  rule 
is  enforced  to  the  utmost  of  his  power.  Of  the 
work-people,  thirty-eight  can  read  and  wHte ;  four- 
teen read  but  do  not  write;  and  only  three  can  do 
neither.  Those  three  are — a  boy  just  arrived  from 
elsewhere ;  a  man,  of  great  natural  intelligence, 
who  earns  two  guineas  a  week,  and  a  half-wit,  who 
can  turn  a  wheel,  but  cannot  learn  his  letters. 

In  going  over  the  premises,  we  must  pass  hither 
and  thither,  and  walk  into  the  next  street  and 
back  again,  and  even  take  a  drive  to  a  certain 
country  mill  and  rcuurn,.  ci-dur  to  present  in 
their  natural  order  the  processes  of  needle-making. 

The  best  wire  comes  from  Yorkshire;  the  in- 
ferior from  Birmingham.  There  is  a  small  cham- 
ber, really  pretty  in  its  way,  from  being  hung 
round  with  coils  of  bright  wire,  suspended  from 
hooks.  This  wire  is  of  all  thicknesses,  from  the 
stout  kind  required  for  fish-hooks  for  Newfound- 
and  cod,  and  for  packing  and  sail-making  needles, 
to  the  finest  for  cambric-needles.  In  the  dark  and 
dingy  rooms  below,  bits  of  wire,  each  the  length 
of  two  needles,  are  cut  by  a  pair  of  vast  shears, 
well  fixed  to  the  wall. 

The  "  measure"  is  a  steel  instrument,  furnished 
with  a  screw,  which  determines  the  length  of  the 
bundle  of  wires  cut  at  once.  Two  iron  rings, 
about  five  inches  in  diameter,  are  placed  on  edge, 
and  nearly  filled  with  the  cut  wires,  of  which  there 
is_  thus  a  pretty  large  faggot  before  us.  These 
wires,  having  come  oif  coils,  are  curved,  and  they 
must  be  straightened.  A  sort  of  hooked  poker  is 
thrust  into  the  rings,  and  transports  the  faggot  to 
the  furnace,  where  it  is  presently  heated  red-hot. 
It  is  taken  out;  a  curved  iron  bar  is  laid  between 
the  rings,  and  the  bundle  is  rolled  backwards  and 
forwards  on  a  table  until  the  wires  are  straight. 
This  is  called  "rubbing  straight." 

We  now  find  ourselves  in  a  mill  in  the  country 
— a  pretty  place,  with  its  pond,  its  unceasing  gush 
of  water,  its  little  ravine,  its  cheerful  farmstead, 
its  fields  with  cows  grazing,  even  at  this  season. 
There  is  a  miller  peeping  at  us.  What  does  he 
do  here  ?  One  end  of  the  mill  is  let  for  grinding 
flour,  the  other  for  grinding  needles.  We  go 
down  some  steps  to  a  basement-room,  where  straps 
are  revolving  with  all  possible  zeal.  The  water- 
wheel  is  under  our  feet,  and  round  us  are  placed 
four  grindstones.    Each  grindstone  is  furnished 


with  a  cap  or  cover,  like  a  collapsing  Dutch-oven. 
It  does  not  fit  closely,  but  leaves  a  space  through 
which  the  deadly  dust  is  blown.    Here  is  the 
secret  of  the  salvation  of  the  dry-grinders.  A 
comfortable-looking  needle-pointer  is  seated  on  his 
bench.'  He  takes  up  two  dozen  or  so  of  wires,  and 
applies  the  ends  to  the  grindstone.    While  doing 
this,  he  has  to  roll  £very  wire  between  his  finger 
and  thumb.    Backwards  and  forwards  he  makes 
them  revolve  in  contact  with  the  wheel;  and  ofi" 
flies  a  shower  of  sparks.    One  end  being  done,  he 
presents  the  other;  for  it  must  be  remembered 
that  these  wires  are  of  the  length  of  two  needles. 
As  he  works,  we  see  the  dust  rushing  under  the 
cover,  quite  away  from  the  workman's  face ;  and 
we  are  invited  to  go  and  see  what  becomes  of  it. 
There  is  a  covered  fan-wheel  in  the  middle  of  the 
chamber,  turned  by  water-power;  and  this  it  is 
which  sucks  away  the  dust  from  all  the  four  grind- 
stones at  ouce.  We  pass  outside  to  the  end  of  the 
building,  and  go  down  some  more  steps,  to  the 
brink  of  the  stream  which  is  flowing  away  down 
the  little  ravine.    We  observe  that  a  patch  of  the 
opposite  bank,  some  way  down,  is  whitened — 
crusted  over  with  dust;  and,  looking  carefully,  we 
see  puffs,  as  of  a  thin  smoke,  coming  from  behind 
a  grey  stone  on  our  side  of  the  bank.  Behind 
that  stone  is  the  outlet  from  the  fan-wheel,  and 
the  whitening  on  the  grass  and  brambles  is  the 
dust  which  would  have  hi'ng  about  the  men  and 
within  the  men,  if  they  had  not  consented  to  this 
saving  measure. 

It  is  a  plan  which  costs  a  little  money  in  the 
first  instance;  although  it  saves  avast  deal  in  the 
end.  That  fan-wheel  uses  a  third  of  the  water  power 
appropriated  to  this  chamber.  The  men  have, 
nominally,  the  same  wages  as  of  old  ;  but  they  pay 
their  share  of  this  loss  at  the  rate  of  about  a  shil- 
ling a-week.  This  is  their  toll  for  life  and  health. 
The  masters  bear  a  much  larger  share,  and  with 
extreme  content.  It  may  be  mentioned  here,  that 
from  the  nominally  high — extremely  high — wages 
of  this  class  of  men,  must  be  deducted  the  mill 
rents  they  pay,  and  the  cost  of  their  tools — 
amounting  altogether  to  ten  or  twelve  shillings  a 
week. 

We  have  now  the  wires  straight,  and  pointed 
at  both  ends.  We  next  find  ourselves  in  a  work- 
shop, in  the  next  street  to  J.  James'.  Here  we 
see  a  stamping  machine  and  die,  which  flattens 
and  prints  a  space  precisely  in  the  middle  of  each 
bit  of  wire.  The  print  shows  where  the  eye  is  to 
be,  and  at  the  same  time  the  "guttering"  is  done 
— the  forming  the  little  channel  seen  in  the  heads 
of  all  needles.  The  workman  strikes  off  five  thou- 
sand of  these  in  an  hour;  that  is,  he  flattens  and 
"gutters"  the  heads  of  ten  thousand  needles  per 
hour — rather  an  advance  upon  the  old  method  of 
doing  each  one  by  hand.  Then  comes  the  punch- 
ing of  the  eyes.  The  punch  is  double  of  course ; 
and  the  boy  who  works  it  perforates  four  thousand 
wires,  or  eight  thousand  needles  per  hour.  This 
is  dexterous  work,  the  wires  being  laid  and  re- 
moved almost  faster  than  the  eye  can  follow. 

The  next  boy  we  noticed  was  seven  years  old ; 
a  little  fellow  hired  by  the  woman  under  whom  he 
worked.    "  This  boy,"  we  were  told,  "  earns  his 
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living  by  spitting.  He  is  not  an  American;  yet 
he  passes  his  days  in  spitting."  Before  him  lay 
bits  of  wire  almost  as  fine  as  hairs ;  and  these 
wires  he  was  running  through  the  eyes  of  the 
twin  needles  which  had  come  from  the  punch. 
He  ran  a  wire  through  each  line  of  eyes,  "spit- 
ting" two  dozen  or  so  on  his  two  wires.  A  woman, 
whose  wrists  and  arms  were  obviously  of  unusual 
strength,  received  these  spitted  needles,  laid  them 
on  a  prepared  steel  plate,  and  filed  ofi"  all  rough- 
ness on  both  sides.  The  twin  needles  had  yet  to 
be  separated,  and  the  fragments  of  flattened  steel 
surrounding  the  heads  to  be  removed.  This  was 
done  by  a  woman  close  at  hand,  who  sat  before 
her  little  anvil,  filing  with  precision  between  the 
rows  of  heads,  so  that  they  separated  easily;  and 
then  by  another  movement,  clearing  away  all  ex- 
traneous bits  and  sharp  edges,  delivering  her 
spitsful  of  needles  complete  in  form. 

They  are  still  rough  and  rusty-looking;  and, 
what  is  worse,  they  are  soft ;  so  soft  as  to  bend 
with  a  touch.  The  hardening  comes  next.  They 
are  heated  in  batches  in  the  furnace,  and,  when 
red-hot,  are  soused  into  a  pan  of  cold  water.  Next 
they  must  be  tempered;  and  this  is  done  by  heap- 
ing them  (all  lying  the  same  way)  on  a  very  hot 
metal  plate,  where  a  man  with  a  metal  slice  called 
"  a  knife"  in  each  hand,  shifts  them  incessantly 
backwards  and  forwards  upon  each  other,  taking 
care  that  all  get,  as  nearly  as  possible,  an  equal 
quantity  of  heat.  If  any  get  too  little,  they  bend 
in  the  using;  if  too  much  they  break.  As  they 
turn  blue  upon  this  plate,  they  are  removed,  the 
shade  of  blueness  showing  when  they  are  tempered 
enough. 

CTo  be  continned.) 

For  "  The  Friend." 

The  following  letter  was  addressed  by  a  Friend 
to  some  of  her  young  relations  who  were  about  to 
enter  the  army,  some  of  whom  are  now  inhabitants 
of  the  eternal  world — and  is  now  offered  for  inser- 
tion in  "The  Friend,"  if  thought  worthy  of  a 
place  therein. 

"  My  Dear  .    In  taking  my  leave  of  you, 

perhaps  for  the  last  time,  my  heart  was  too  full 
to  use  my  tongue,  and  I  have  resorted  to  the  pen 
— as  I  cannot  but  desire  your  preservation,  even 
in  the  awful  work  in  which  you  are  about  to  en- 
gage. Believing,  as  I  do,  that  you  with  myself 
will  one  day  have  to  answer  for  the  deeds  done  in 
the  body,  whether  they  have  been  good  or  whether 
they  have  been  evil,  and  that  all  souls  are  alike 
precious  in  the  Divine  .sight,  I  tremble  at  the 
thought  of  the  dangers  which  await  you,  inasmuch 
as  evil  communications  do  corrupt  good  manners; 
and  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  not  to  be  more  or 
less  influenced  by  those  with  whom  we  associate, 
and  that  snares  and  temptations  will  be  tliickly 
Btrcwed  around  you.  Every  thing  will  be  done 
to  drown  the  horrors  of  your  cngngemeut,  to  blunt 
your  sensibilities,  and  to  heighten  those  violent 
passions  which  it  is  the  work  of  the  christian  to 
subdue.  Many  are  the  plausible  arguments  which 
may  be  adduced  in  favour  of  engaging  in  the  pre- 
sent awful  conflict;  but  one  thing  is  clear,  that  he 
who  would  be  a  follower  of  Him  who  not  only  said, 
'Thou  ahalt  not  kill,'  but  has  also  commanded  us 
to  '  love  our  enemies,'  cannot  Cght.  May  you 
ever  remember  that  it  is  an  awful  thing  to  take 
away  that  life  you  cannot  give — that  it  is  an  awful 
thing  to  send,  perhaps  unprepared,  one  immortal 
spirit  into  the  presence  of  its  Judge.  And  it  is 
equally  awful  to  stand  as  it  were  in  the  face  of 
death,  without  any  assurance  that  our  sins  have 
gone  beforehand  to  judgment;  or  that  we  have 
experienced  that  change  of  heart,  without  which 
none  of  us  may  hope  to  enter  heaven.    May  you 


be  persuaded  seriously  to  reflect  upon  these  things, 
and  may  that  Goodness  that  wills  not  the  death  of 
the  sinner,  in  his  own  good  time  enable  you  to 
see  that  these  are  not  the  things  that  make  for 
peace ;  that  peace  which  will  be  more  to  you  in  a 
dying  hour  than  ten  thousand  worlds.  That  you 
may  live  to  see  the  day  you  will  enlist  under  this 
blessed  Captain,  and  become  valiant  soldiers  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace,  is  the  earnest  desire  of  one  who 
tenderly  loves  you  and  desires  your  well-being, 
not  only  here  but  hereafter. 


Tolcanoes  of  Iceland. 

It  is  to  its  volcanoes  that  Iceland  owes  its  chief 
and  most  characteristic  feature.  In  no  part  of  the 
world  is  such  dire  destruction  or  such  terrible  evi- 
dence of  this  fearful  agency  seen.  Most  of  the 
greater  mountains  have  been,  or  are  still  volca- 
noes ;  and  in  truth  the  whole  island  owes  its  birth 
to  volcanic  upheaval.  So  rough,  so  wild  and  rug- 
ged is  the  land,  that  it  appears  like  a  fragment 
torn  from  the  bottom  of  the  deep,  and  elevated 
above  the  wave  by  some  convulsion  of  nature. 
Hecla  is  the  volcano  best  known,  because  it  lies 
to  the  south  of  the  island,  and  can  be  seen  by 
passing  ships ;  but  it  is  very  far  from  being  the 
most  destructive  of  the  "Emptors"  of  Iceland. 
On  an  average,  there  has  been  an  explosion  some- 
where in  the  island  every  thirteen  years,  and 
several  of  these  have  been  unsurpassed  for  their 
violent  and  devastating  efi"ects. 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  in  a  land  where 
bravery  and  enterprise  have  never  been  wanting, 
a  region  some  three  thousand  miles  in  extent, 
lying  in  the  south-east  corner  of  the  island,  should 
never  have  been  penetrated  by  man.  In  that  wild 
and  untrodden  desert  stand  some  of  the  most  de- 
structive craters.  Age  after  age,  wave  upon  wave 
of  burning  lava  has  been  poured  over  it ;  earth- 
quakes have  rent  it  and  tortnented  it,  without  the 
eye  of  man  ever  resting  on  its  mysteries.  From 
out  of  this  solitude,  perfect  seas  of  molten  lava 
have,  at  various  times,  flowed  over  the  pastures 
and  laboriously  cultivated  fields  of  ^the  wretched 
inhabitants.  Considerable  hills  have  been  thrown 
up,  water-courses  cut  deep  in  the  hills  filled  full 
to  the  brim,  and  long  reefs  and  islands  cast  far 
out  into  the  sea.  One  stream  is  fifty  miles  long, 
fifteen  miles  broad,  and  six  hundred  feet  deep ; 
and  it  has  been  calculated  that  one  volcano  in  that 
wilderness  threw  out,  during  one  eruption,  fifty 
to  sixty  millions  of  cubic  yards  of  material  1  Into 
the  inhabited  regions  alone,  a  greater  bulk  than 
Mont  Blanc  was  projected  !  The  accounts  which 
have  been  handed  down  of  this  event,  present  to 
us  a  picture  too  terrible  almost  for  belief.  With 
a  wide-spread  destruction  of  the  land,  the  depths 
of  the  sea  were  invaded,  and  the  fish  (the  Ice- 
lander's chief  means  of  subsistence)  driven  from 
the  shore.  The  flames  broke  out  even  through 
the  waves  in  the  line  of  movement,  and  the  sea 
was  covered  with  pumice  for  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles.  A  thick  canopy  hung  over  the  island  for 
a  year,  and  the  winds  carried  the  ashes  over 
Europe,  Africa,  and  America.  The  very  sun  was 
darkened,  and  showed  only  as  a  ball  of  fire,  while 
frightful  hurricanes,  hail  storms,  thunder  and 
lightning  added  their  horrors;  and  famine  and 
pestilence  still  further  reduced  the  number  of 
those  who  survived  the  catastrophe. 

The  great  lava  streams  are  inconceivably  wild. 
A  sight  of  one  is  a  suflicient  reward  for  crossing 
the  ocean.  A  more  complete  "abomination  of 
desolation"  cannot  elsewhere  be  found.  It  would 
be  a  fit  earthly  habitation  for  Azraei,  "  the  spirit 
of  desolation." 

To  describe  such  a  stream  as  like  a  billowy  sea 


arrested  in  wildest  frenzy,  and  turned  into  stone, 
would  give  but  a  faint  notion  of  the  fretted  turbu- 
lent twistings,  deep  rents  and  chasms,  threatening 
pinnacles,  and  overhanging  crests  of  dull,  cindery 
lava,  which,  ghost-like,  stretch  to  the  horizon. 
Sometimes  extraordinary  swirls  in  the  rock  show 
how  the  viscous  mass  was  moved  while  it  cooled. 
Large  corrugated  surfaces  thus  frequently  occur, 
and  occasionally  they  even  assume  patterns  like  a 
tesselated  pavement.  Sometimes*  you  pass  over 
broad  domes  that  ring  to  the  tread,  and  beneath, 
subterranean  chambers  stretch  to  a  great  distance, 
which  might  serve  as  dens  for  all  the  wild  beasts 
of  the  forest.  Hidden  from  the  summer  sun, 
banks  of  ice  and  snow  lie  in  some  of  these  caves 
all  the  year  round;  and  small  holes,  into  which  a 
horse's  foot  is  a;^t  to  slide,  are  a  constant  source 
of  danger  to  the  traveller.  The  persistent  heat  of 
these  masses  of  lava  is  evidenced  by  the  fact,  that  I? 
many  years  after  their  efTusion  they  continue  hot  F 
and  smoking.  Such  sterile,  howling  wildernesses  '  ■ 
are  what  Raphael  would  have  fitly  termed  "  a  sub- 
lime horror."  Hardly  a  trace  of  life  in  animal  or 
plant  is  met  with.  The  lowest  lichens  and  n 
weatherbeaten  grey  moss  sear  the  rocks  with  faint 
traces  of  colour,  and  at  long  intervals  an  eagle,  or  ' 
one  of  the  apoplectic  ravens  which  haunt  these  r'^ 
solitudes,  may  flit  noiselessly  past,  their  dark  p 
shadows  gliding  like  an  evil  spirit  over  the  barren 


rocks.    Not  another  sign  of  life  exists,  and  in 
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truth,  the  absence  of  insect  life  is  one  of  the  most 
curious  and  striking  features  of  the  country.  Ex- 
cept in  some  of  the  valleys  by  the  side  of  rivers, 
where  hungry  gnats  abound,  there  is  hardly  a 
winged  insect  to  be  seen.  No  bees  or  butterflies 
fill  the  air  with  their  busy  hum,  or  pass  glittering 
down  the  breeze.  There  are  no  hedgerows  or 
copses  "  melodious  with  tune,"  no  little  birds  im- 
petuous with  song.  On  the  moors  the  melancholy 
cry  of  the  plover  may  at  intervals  be  heard,  but 
the  thrush  and  starling  and  corncrake  never  com« 
in  all  that  silent  land.  Among  the  grass  anc 
stones  few  worms  or  little  insects  meet  your  eye 
I  saw  no  beetle,  or  spider,  or  snail.  The  verj 
house-fly  did  not  visit  our  tent;  and  certain  heavjp 
and  light  cavalry,  so  common  in  the  houses  of 
more  southern  lands,  are,  so  far  as  I  could  learri, 
prudently  indifi^erent  to  so  cold  and  unpromisinj 
a  field  of  industry  and  enterprise  as  is  presente 
to  them  in  Iceland.  Every  where  a  strange  silcnc^  ii 
reigns,  like  that  of  the  Great  Desert.  Over  head  m 
and  under  foot  every  thing  pears  the  lifeless 
silence  of  desolation.  It  is  in  winter  that  th^  ffoi 
echoes  are  aroused,  and  then,  with  the  hurricanlj  3li 
"  travelling  in  the  greatness  of  his  strength,"  an4  i 
the  ice-artillery,  the  long  valleys  and  iron  hil 
shout  again. 

Craters  of  all  sizes  are  very  commonly  met  Avithj 
Occasionally,  a  few  yards  from  the  road,  you  cal  lli 
look  down  a  black  funnel  into  an  unknown  abys8|  to 
sometimes  an  unfathomable  lake  occupies  an  ok  1 
vent ;  and  I  have  heard  of  filled-up  craters  sorviiB  tk 
as  sheep-folds.    But  it  is  not  lava  alone  which  »  5j 
projected  from  the  subterranean  chambers  of  loi'  n 
land.    Hot  mud,  boiling  water,  liquid  sulphur  at 
are  at  difi'ercnt  places  thrown  up;  and  it  is  esp*  n 
cially  in  those  valleys,  where  the  discoloura 
sloughs  of  sulphur  smudge  the  ground  and  streai  ill 
the  hill-side,  and  where  the  vapours  of  boiliiJ}  ii 
caldrons  constantly  fill  the  air,  that  you  fui" 
realise  your  near  approach  to  the  "  ignes  sup 
siti,"  and  feel  disposed  to  examine  suspiciou 
all  the  hollows  and  lurking-places  for  the  befitti^  en 
genius. —  Good  Words.  .|  Da 

 —   4  (II 

A  kind  refusal  is  sometimes  as  gratifying  as*  pi 
bestowal :  he  who  can  alleviate  the  pain  of  anui  al 
gracious  act  is  inexcusable  unless  be  do  so.      ^  ipi 
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For  "The  Friend." 

ImproTcments  in  the  Chorch. 

(Continued  from  page  388.) 

We  learn  from  the  doctrinal  and  controversial 
writings  put  forth  by  many  of  the  more  eminent 
lig^  jmong  the  early  Friends,  as  well  as  from  the  nar- 
ratives of  their  lives  and  religious  labours,  that 
M  jhe  burden  of  the  word  committed  to  them  to 
b  jreach,  which  they  felt  themselves  specially  called 
)?(  )n  to  urge  upon  the  attention  and  acceptance  of 
ii\  ihe  people,  was  Christ  Jesus  the  Saviour;  not 
DM  nerely  as  set  forth  in  the  holy  Scriptures,  but  more 
ajl  ispecially  as  revealed  by  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the 
im  leart,  where  only  He  can  be  savingly  known  as 
ihe  Redeemer,  the  Mediator,  and  the  Sanctifyer 
)f  the  soul.    They  proclaimed  Him  as  the  true 
m  jight,  which  li^hteth  every  man  that  cometh  into 
he  world  by  a  measure  and  manifestation  of  his 
llij^race  and  good  spirit  in  the  heart;  which  light, 
hey  declared,  the  people  were  generally  overlook- 
Dg  or  refusing  to  give  heed  to,  but  which  never- 
heless  was  as  a  light  shining  in  a  dark  place,  and 
f  minded  and  obeyed  would  illuminate  it  more 
nd  more,  until  the  day  dawned  and  the  day-star 
rose,  bringing  the  cleansed  and  sanctified  soul 
ijj  nto  the  perfect  day  of  Grod's  salvation.  While 
hey  highly  valued  the  scriptures  as  being  "given 
ly  inspiration  and  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  re- 
iroof,  for  correction,  for  instruction  in  righteous- 
less,  that  the  man  of  God  may  be  perfect, 
horoughly  furnished  unto  all  good  works,"  they 
miformly  declared  they  were  but  a  secondary 
iaeans;  a  declaration  of  the  Fountain  but  not  the 
i'ountain  itself;  and  not  to  be  esteemed  the  -prin- 
ipal  ground  of  all  truth  and  knowledge,  nor  yet 
he  adequate  primary  rule  of  faith  and  manners, 
n  accordance  with  the  teachings  of  these  sacred 
mtings  themselves,  as  well  as  their  own  heartfelt 
xperienee  in  the  work  of  salvation,  they  gave  the 
rst  place  to  the  inestimable  gift  of  the  light  of 
Jhrist, — the  grace  of  God — the  measure  or  mani- 
lestation  of  the  Holy  Spirit — in  the  secret  of  the 
leart;  purchased  by  Christ's  death  and  bestowed 
n  all   munkind,  to  bring  salvation  to  all  who 
jrould  submit  to  and  follow  it;  and  as  being  abso- 
utcly  necessary  for  attaining  that  knowledge  of 
rod  and  of  his  beloved  Son,  who  died  for  man, 
/hich  is  life  eternal ;  as  well  as  for  the  right  open- 
3g,  understanding  and  application  of  what  has 
een  written  by  holy  men  of  Grod  as  they  were 
jioved  by  the  Holy  Ghost. 
George  Fox  says  :  "  I  was  sent  to  turn  people 
om  darkness  to  light,  that  they  might  receive 
Ihrist  Jesus ;  for  to  as  many  as  should  receive 
im  in  his  light,  I  saw  he  would  give  power  to 
ecome  the  sons  of  God ;  which  I  had  obtained  by 
bceiving  Christ.    I  was  to  direct  people  to  the 
spirit  that  gave  forth  the  scriptures,  by  which 
ley  might  be  led  into  all  truth,  and  up  to  Christ 
nd  God,  as  those  had  been  who  gave  them  forth, 
was  to  turn  them  to  the  Grace  of  God  and  to 
he  truth  in  the  heart  which  came  by  Jesus ;  that 
y  this  grace  they  might  be  taught,  which  would 
ring  them  salvation ;  that  their  hearts  might  be 
stablished  by  it,  their  words  might  be  seasoned, 
nd  all  might  come  to  know  their  salvation  nigh.  I 
iw  Christ  died  for  all  men  ;  was  a  propitiation  for 
II;  and  enlightened  all  men  and  women  with  his 
ivine  and  saving  light,  and  that  none  could  be 
ue  believers  but  those  who  believed  therein.  I 
iw  that  the  grace  of  God  which  bringeth  salva- 
on  had  appeared  to  all  men,  and  that  the  mani- 
station  of  the  Spirit  of  God  was  given  to  every 
|ian  to  profit  withal."    "  I  was  glad  that  I  was 
mraanded  to  turn  people  to  that  inward  light, 
\nrit  and  grace,  by  which  all  might  know  their 
lyation  and  their  way  to  God;  even  that  Divine 
ipirit  which  would  lead  them  into  all  truth,  and 


which,  I  infallibly  knew,  would  never  deceive  any 
But  with  and  by  this  divine  power  and  spirit  of 
God  and  the  light  of  Jesus,  I  was  to  bring  people 
oflF  from  all  their  own  ways,  to  Christ  the  new  and 
living  way,  *  *  ofi"  from  the  world's  teachers 
made  by  men,  to  learn  of  Christ,  who  is  the  way, 
the  truth  and  the  life;  of  whom  the  Father  said, 
'This  is  my  beloved  Son,  hear  ye  him.'  I  directed 
them  to  the  divine  light  of  Christ,  and  his  spirit 
in  their  hearts,  which  would  let  them  see  all  their 
evil  thoughts,  words  and  actions,  that  they  had 
thought,  .spoken  and  acted;  by  which  light  they 
might  see  their  sin,  and  also  their  Saviour  Christ 
Jesus,  to  save  them  from  their  sins.  This,  I  told 
tliem,  was  the  frst  step  to  peace,  even  to  stand 
still  in  the  light  that  showed  them  their  sins  and 
transgressions,  by  which  they  might  come  to  see 
how  they  were  in  the  fall  of  old  Adam,  in  dark- 
ness and  death,  strangers  to  the  covenant  of  pro- 
mise, and  without  God  in  the  world;  and  bi/  the 
same  light  they  might  see  Christ  that  died  for 
them,  to  be  their  Eedeemerand  Saviour  and  their 
way  to  God." 

E.  Barclay  says  :  Seeing  no  man  knoweth  the 
Father,  but  the  Son,  and  he  to  whom  the  Son  re- 
vealeth  him,  and  seeing  the  revelation  of  the  Son 
is  in  and  bi/  the  Spirit,  therefore  the  testimony  of 
the  Spirit  is  that  alone  by  which  the  true  know- 
ledge of  God  hath  been,  is,  and  can  be  only  re- 
vealed." "  From  these  revelations  of  the  Spirit 
of  God  have  proceeded  the  scriptures  of  Truth:" 
"  nevertheless,  because  they  are  only  a  declaration 
of  the  Fountain,  and  not  the  Fountain  itself, 
therefore  they  are  not  to  be  esteemed  the  princi- 
pal ground  of  all  truth  and  knowledge,  nor  yet 
the  adequate  primary  rule  of  faith  and  manners." 
"If  by  the  Spirit  we  can  ouly  come  to  the  true 
knowledge  of  God,  if  by  the  Spirit  we  are  led  into 
all  truth,  and  so  be  taught  of  all  things  ;  then  the 
Spirit  and  not  the  Scriptures,  is  the  foundation 
and  ground  of  all  truth  and  knowledge,  and  the 
primary  rule  of  faith  and  manners."  "As,  then, 
teachers  are  not  to  go  before  the  teaching  of  God 
himself  under  the  new  covenant,  but  to  follow 
after  it,  neither  are  they  to  rob  us  of  that  great 
privilege  which  Christ  hath  purchased  unto  us  by 
his  blood ;  so  neither  is  the  scripture  to  go  before 
the  teaching  of  the  Spirit,  or  to  rob  us  of  it." 

William  Penn,  speaking  of  "the  word  of  light 
and  life"  preached  by  George  Fox,  says  :  "  For  as 
it  reached  the  conscience  and  broke  the  heart,  and 
brought  manj'  to  a  sense  and  search,  so  what 
people  had  been  vainly  seeking  without,  with 
much  pains  and  cost,  they  by  this  ministry  found 
within ;  where  it  was  they  wanted  what  they 
sought  for,  viz.,  the  right  way  to  peace  with  God. 
For  they  were  directed  to  the  Light  of  Jesus 
Christ  within  them,  as  the  seed  and  leaven  of  the 
kingdom  of  God ;  near  all,  because  in  all,  and 
God's  talent  to  all.    A  faithful  and  true  witness 
and  just  monitor  in  every  bosom.    The  gift  and 
grace  of  God  to  life  and  salvation,  that  appears  to 
all,  though  few  i-egard  it."  Then  in  regard  to  the 
ministry  of  the  early  Friends  generally:  "And  as 
their  testimony  was  to  the  principle  of  God  in 
man,  the  precious  pearl  and  leaven  of  the  king- 
dom, as  the  only  blessed  means  appointed  of  God 
to  quicken,  convince  and  sanctify  man;  so  they 
opened  to  them  what  it  was  in  itself,  and  what  it 
was  given  to  them  for:  how  they  might  know  it 
from  their  own  spirit,  and  that  of  the  subtle  ap- 
pearance of  the  Evil  One;  and  what  it  would  do 
for  all  those  whose  minds  are  turned  off  from  the 
vanity  of  the  world,  and  its  lifeless  ways  and 
teachers,  and  adhere  to  this  blessed  light  in  them- 
selves ;  which  discovers  and  condemns  sin  in  all 
its  appearances,  and  shows  how  to  overcome  it  if 
minded  and  obeyed  in  its  holy  manifestations  and 


convictions ;  giving  power  to  such  to  avoid  and 
resist  those  things  that  do  not  please  God,  and  to 
grow  strong  in  love,  faith,  and  good  works;  that 
so  man,  wh  om  sin  hath  made  as  a  wilderness, 
overrun  with  briars  and  thorns,  might  become  as 
the  garden  of  God,  cultivated  by  his  divine  power, 
and  replenished  with  the  most  virtuous  and  beau- 
tiful plants  of  God's  own  right  hand  planting,  to 
his  eternal  praise." 

While  preaching  this  doctrine  to  others,  they 
were  strictly  watchful  in  applying  it  to  themselves, 
as  it  related  to  the  government  of  their  lives  and 
conversation,  and  their  conduct  in  the  church. 
'  We  hold  the  truth  in  the  spirit  of  it,  and  not  in 
our  own  spirits  or  after  our  own  will  and  affec- 
tions. These  were  bowed  and  brought  into  sub- 
jection, insomuch  that  it  was  visible  to  those  who 
knew  us,  that  we  did  not  think  ourselves  at  our 
own  disposal,  to  go  where  we  listed,  or  say  or  do 
what  we  listed,  or  when  we  listed.  Our  liberty 
stood  in  the  liberty  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  and  no 
pleasure,  no  profit,  no  fear,  no  favour  could  draw 
us  from  this  retired,  strict  and  watchful  frame. 
We  were  so  far  from  seeking  occasions  of  com- 
pany, that  we  avoided  them  what  we  could,  pursu- 
ing our  own  business  with  moderation,  instead  of 
meddling  with  others  unnecessarily.  Our  words 
were  few  and  savory,  our  looks  composed  and 
weighty,  and  our  whole  deportment  very  observ- 
able. True  it  is  that  this  retired  and  strict  sort  of 
life,  from  the  liberty  of  the  conversation  of  the 
world,  exposed  us  to  the  censures  of  many,  as  hu- 
mourists, conceited  and  self-righteous  persons,  d;c 
But  it  was  our  preservation  from  many  snares  to 
which  others  were  continually  exposed,  by  the  pre- 
valence of  the  lust  of  the  eye,"  &c.  "  In  that 
day  we  judged  not  after  the  sight  of  the  eye,  or 
ifter  the  hearing  of  the  ear;  but  according  to  the 
light  and  sense  this  blessed  Spirit  gave  us  we 
udged  and  acted  in  reference  to  things  and  per- 
sons, ourselves  and  othera,  yea  toward  God  our 
Maker.  For  being  quickened  by  it  in  our  inicard 
man,  we  could  easily  discern  the  difference  of 
things,  and  feel  what  was  right  and  what  was 
wrong,  and  what  was  fit,  and  what  not,  both  in 
reference  to  religion  and  civil  concerns;  that  being 
the  ground  of  the  fellowship  of  all  saints,  it  was 
in  it  our  fellowship  stood.  In  this  we  desired  to 
have  a  sense  of  one  another,  and  acted  towards 
one  another,  and  all  men  in  love,  faithfulness  and 
fear." 

It  is  not  necessary  to  multiply  extracts  from  the 
writings  of  the  early  Friends,  to  show  that  this 
cardinal  doctrine  of  Christianity  was  the  great 
theme  of  their  oral  and  written  teaching,  and  that 
which  they  felt  themselves  specially  called  to  im- 
press upon  all  professors  of  the  christian  religion; 
these  writings  abound  with  the  evidence  of  it.  It 
had  been  very  much  lost  sight  of  and  disregarded 
by  the  different  religious  denominations,  and  con- 
sequently their  Christianity  had  dwindled  into 
little  more  than  routine  services  and  outside  per- 
formances, void  of  life ;  the  form  of  godliness  being 
kept  up,  but  for  the  want  of  this  vital,  energizing 
principle,  there  being  a  great  lack  of  power. 

The  doctrine  was  denounced  and  derided,  while 
its  zealous  and  courageous  advocates  were  scoffed 
at  as  fanatics,  or  persecuted  as  blasphemers  and 
revolutionists  in  the  church,  who  would  turn  every- 
thing upside  down.  But  in  spite  of  misrepresen- 
tation and  obloquy,  and  under  grievous  suffering 
inflicted  by  puritanical  and  monarchical  tyranny, 
stimulated  and  carried  into  practice  by  a  merce- 
nary hierarchy  and  priesthood,  the  word  committed 
to  them  could  not  be  bound  or  rendered  void,  and 
thousands  within  the  pale  of  different  religious 
societies  of  the  day,  not  only  rejoiced  at  hearing 
the  glad  tidings,  but  obeyed  the  call,  and  thus 
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came  to  experience  within  themselves,  by  its  heart- 
changing  efficacy,  that  the  gospel  is  the  power  of 
God  unto  salvation  to  all  them  that  believe.  Arbi- 
trary and  unjust  laws,  ridicule  and  cruel  punish- 
ments, were  all  unavailing  to  prevent  George  Fox 
and  his  coadjutors  from  insisting  upon  the  imme- 
diate manifestation  and  teaching  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  the  heart,  as  being  the  essential  and  only 
means  by  which  a  true  knowledge  and  sense  of  the 
sinfulness  of  sin,  repentance  towards  God,  and 
faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  strength  to 
forsake  sin  and  to  perfect  holiness  in  the  fear  of 
the  Lord,  could  be  experienced. 

Insisting  on  this  great  truth,  by  no  means  in- 
duced them  to  undervalue  or  lightly  esteem  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  The  evangelist  having  emphati- 
cally declared  that  Christ  is  the  "  Word  of  God," 
and  Jesus  himself,  that  He  is  the  "  Bread  of  Life," 
they  refused  either  appellation  to  those  sacred 
records;  but  they  freely  acknowledged  them  to  be 
given  by  inspiration  of  God,  and  able  to  make 
wise  unto  salvation,  through  that  faith  which  is 
in  Jesus  Christ.  Hence  they  valued  them  highly 
and  read  them  diligently,  being  careful,  however, 
to  guard  against  their  being  looked  upon  as  the 
only  or  principal  means  of  obtaining  a  revelation 
of  the  will  of  God,  or  as  having  power  in  them- 
selves to  convert  or  save  the  soul. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Sugar  as  Food. — Adams,  the  English  phy- 
siologist, in  a  paper  on  the  "  Use  of  sugar  as  food," 
says: — "I  know  by  experience  the  difference  in 
nutritious  effect  produced  by  the  flesh  of  tired  cat- 
tle on  a  march,  and  those  slain  in  a  condition  aris- 
ing from  abundant  food  and  healthy  exercise.  In 
the  former  case,  any  amount  might  be  eaten  with- 
out the  satisfaction  of  hunger,  whilst  in  the  lat- 
ter, a  smaller  amount  removed  hunger.  But  I 
discovered  that  certain  other  food  of  a  different 
quality,  such  as  grape-sugar  and  fruit,  would  help 
the  tired  meat  to  assimilate,  and  thus  remove  hun- 
ger. Puddings  and  fruit-tarts  are  not,  therefore, 
simply  flatteries  of  the  palate,  but  digestive  agents ; 
provided,  always,  they  are  not  themselves  made 
of  rebelliously  indigestible  materials."  The  re- 
viewer alludes  to  the  fondness  of  artizans  for  con- 
fectionery, and  of  patients  just  discharged  from 
the  hospital  asking  for  "sweets,"  in  preference  to 
"  good  substantial  food,"  as  examples  of  a  correct 
instinct.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  children,  in 
whom  the  requirements  of  growth  call  for  a  rapid 
and  efficient  transformation  of  food  into  tissue,  the 
demand  for  sweets  is  very  imperious;  and  parents 
should  understand  that  the  jam-pot  will  diminish 
the  butcher's  bill,  and  increase  the  amount  of  nu- 
trition extracted  from  beef  and  mutton. — Late 
Paper. 

On  the  Tahinrj  of  Life. — Every  christian  be- 
lieves, that  when  a  wicked  man  dies,  he  goes  into 
a  state  of  eternal  misery.  Ilis  probation  closes; 
there  is  no  more  hope  of  his  repentance,  reforma- 
tion, pardon,  or  redemption.  Who,  then,  can 
wish  for  the  death  of  a  wicked  man  ?  Who  can 
rashly  lay  his  hand  on  that  brittle  thread  of  life, 
which  suspends  a  wretched  soul  over  the  dreadful 
gulf,  and  bid  him  drop?  What  temporal  advan- 
tage the  poor  criminal  can  gain  by  living,  or  lose 
by  dying,  is  nothing.  What  temporal  good  a  com- 
munity may  gain  or  lose  by  the  event,  is  like  pois- 
ing a  feather  against  mountains  of  lead.  While 
the  ulterior  intentions  of  the  Almighty  God  re- 
specting a  soul,  are  unknown  to  us,  while  we  per- 
ceive no  hope  from  its  present  state,  and  that  the 
stroke  of  death  will  be  his  eternal  separation  from 
nil  good ;  where  is  our  mercy,  our  compassion,  our 


benevolence,  when  we  bid  that  soul  plunge  into 
endless  perdition  ? 

No  argument,  sir,  can  be  necessary  to  prove  the 
inutility  of  that  which  God  has  expressly  forbid- 
den. I  might,  therefore,  content  myself  with 
having  shown  that  God  has  forbidden  the  retalia- 
tion of  injuries  in  all  cases,  but  especially  in  the 
case  of  taking  life  for  life.  Indeed,  did  not  the 
blindness  of  christians  amount  to  infatuation,  and 
was  it  not  as  wilful  as  it  is  total,  they  would  per- 
ceive in  the  commands  of  Christ  to  love  our  ene- 
mies, a  full  and  absolute  prohibition  to  take  their 
lives,  which  is  the  greatest  possible  injury  we  can 
do  to  them. — Letters  addressed  to  Caleb  Strong, 
Governor  of  Massachusetts. 

Selected. 

A  PRAYER. 
I  ask  not  wealth,  but  power  to  take 
And  use  the  things  I  have  aright; 
Not  years,  but  wisdom  that  shall  make 
.  My  life  a  profit  and  delight, 

I  ask  not  that  for  me  the  plan 

Of  good  and  ill  be  set  aside  ; 
But  that  the  common  lot  of  man 

Be  nobly  borne  and  glorified. 

I  know  I  may  not  always  keep 

My  steps  in  places  green  and  sweet, 

Nor  find  the  pathway  of  the  deep 
A  path  of  safety  for  my  feet ; 

But  pray  that,  when  the  tempest's  breath 
Shall  fiercely  sweep  my  way  about, 

I  make  not  shipwreck  of  my  faith 
In  the  unbottomed  sea  of  doubt ; 

And  that,  though  it  be  mine  to  know 
How  hard  the  stoniest  pillow  seems. 

Good  angels  still  may  come  and  go 
On  the  bright  ladder  of  my  dreams. 

I  do  not  ask  for  love  below — 

That  friends  shall  never  be  estranged  ; 

But  for  the  power  of  loving,  so 

My  heart  may  keep  its  youth  unchanged. 

Youth,  joy,  wealth— Fate,  I  give  thee  these  ;. 

Leave  faith  and  hope  till  life  is  passed; 
And  leave  my  heart's  best  impulses 

Fresh  and  unfailing  to  the  last. 

For  this  I  count,  of  all  sweet  things 

The  sweetest  out  of  heaven  above; 
And  loving  others  surely  brings 
The  fullest  recompense  of  love  I 

— Chambers'  Journal. 


Curious  Detection  of  a  Criminal. — Not  long 
ago  there  occurred  in  Prussia  one  of  those  cases  of 
detection  of  crime  by  scientific  means,  which  in- 
terests a  large  and  intelligent  class  of  readers.  A 
quantity  of  gold  packed  in  boxes,  was  despached 
by  a  railway  train.  On  arriving  at  its  destination 
it  was  discovered  that  the  gold  had  been  stolen 
from  some  of  the  boxes,  which  were  refilled  with 
sand  to  make  up  for  the  deficient  weight.  Mea- 
sures were  at  once  taken  for  the  discovery  of  the 
thief,  and  that  no  chance  might  be  lost.  Professor 
Ehrenberg  was  requested  to  make  a  microscopic 
examination  of  the  sand.  The  Professor  (who  is 
a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Berlin, 
well  known  for  his  researches  into  minute  objects, 
and  his  comparison  of  volcanic  dust  from  all  parts 
of  the  world)  asked  that  a  quantity  of  sand  from 
every  station  by  which  the  train  pa.ssed  should  be 
sent  to  him.  Examining  these  one  after  another, 
he  at  last  came  to  a  sand  which  was  identical  with 
that  found  in  the  gold  boxes.  The  name  of  the 
station  whence  this  sand  hud  been  collected  was 
known,  inquiries  were  set  on  foot  at  that  station, 
and  among  the  persons  there  employed  the  thief 
was  detected. — Late  Paper 

Without  godliness  no  one  was  ever  happy,  or 
any  one  unhappy  with  it;  it  is  the  soul's  health 


Vanity  of  Worldly  Greatness. 
The  great  Wolsey,  after  he  had  reached 


the 


highest  round  of  ambition's  ladder,  in  the  evening 
of  life,  bitterly  exclaimed,  "  Would  that  I  had 
served  my  God  as  faithfully  as  I  have  served  my 
king.  He  would  not  have  abandoned  me  in  my 
old  age."  The  illustrious  statesman,  William  Pitt, 
the  favourite  of  king  and  people,  "  died,"  (says 
Wilberforce,  his  friend,)  "  of  a  broken  heart." 
On  his  dying  bed  he  is  stated  to  have  said,  "  I  fear 
I  have  neglected  prayer  too  much  to  make  it  avail, 
able  on  a  deathbed."  Still  more  distressing  was 
the  closing  scene  of  Sheridan's  career.  He  who 
had  stood  on  the  pinnacle  of  glory  and  gained  the 
most  flattering  distinctions,  writes  in  old  age  to  one 
of  his  friends,  "  I  am  absolutely  undone  and  broken- 
hearted." Misfortunes'crowded  on  him,  and  his 
last  moments  were  haunted  by  fears  of  a  prison. 
Forsaken  by  his  gay  associates,  dispirited  and 
world-weary  he  closed  his  eyes  in  gloom  and-sor- 
row.  Sir  Walter  Scott  thus  gives  his  dirge  of 
life.  Referring  to  his  departure  from  Abbotsford, 
he  writes  : — "  When  I  think  what  this  place  now 
is,  and  what  it  has  been  not  long  ago,  I  think 
my  heart  will  break  .  .  .  Some  new  object 
of  complaint  comes  every  moment ;  sicknesses 
comes  thicker  and  thicker;  friends  are  fewer  and 
fewer.  The  recollection  of  youth,  health,  and 
powers  of  activity,  neither  improved  nor  enjoyed, 
is  a  poor  strain  of  comfort.  The  best  is,  the  long 
halt  will  arrive  at  length  and  close  *11." 

"  Save  ms  from  the  horrors  of  a  gaol,"  were 
almost  the  dying  words  of  the  poet  Burns.  Camp- 
bell, who  wrote  "  The  pleasures  of  Hope,"  speaks 
in  this  melancholy  strain  : — "I  am  alone  in  the 
world.  My  wife  and  the  child  of  my  hopes  are 
dead.  My  only  surviving  child  is  consigned  to 
a  living  tomb — a  lunatic  asylum.  My  last  hopes 
are  blighted.  As  for  fame,  it  is  a  bubble  that 
must  soon  burst.  Earned  for  others,  shared  with 
others,  it  was  sweet;  but  at  my  age,  to  my  own 
solitary  experience,  it  is  bitter.  Left  in  my 
chamber  alone  with  myself,  is  it  wonderful  m 
philosophy  at  times  takes  flight;  that  I  rush  into 
company;  resort  to  that  which  Hunts  hut  heals  no 
pang  ;  and  then,  sick  of  the  world,  and  dissatisfied 
with  myself,  shrink  back  into  solitude."  Poor 
Campbell !  What  a  change  would  have  passed 
over  him  if  he  had  exchanged  his  philosophy  for 
Christianity — if  iie  had  known  the  pleasures  of 
christian  hope — if,  in  the  realized  presence  of  the 
invisible  Jesus,  and  His  unutterable  sympathy,  he 
had  found  "the  balm  of  Gilead,"  to  heal,  not  to 
blunt,  the  pangs  of  his  wounded  spirit ! 

"  When  I  look  back,"  said  the  German  poet,! 
Goethe,  in  his  seventy-fifth  ye&r,  "  on  my  early 
and  middle  life,  and  see  how  few  remain  of  those 
who  were  young  when  I  was  young,  I  am  remind' 
ed  of  a  summer  residence  in  a  watering-place 
When  we  arrive,  we  form  acquaintances  with 


those  who  came  before  us,  but  who  will  soon  be 
leaving.  The  loss  is  painful ;  but  then  comes  the 
second  generation,  with  which  we  live  for  a  while 
on  terras  the  most  intimate.  But  then  this  passei 
away  ujid  leaves  us  alone  with  the  third,  whict 
arrives  soon  before  our  departure,  and  with  whicl 
we  have  but  little  to  do 

"  I  have  often  been  praised  as  an  especial  favour 
ite  of  fortune ;  and  [  will  not  myself  complain 
But  at  the  bottom  there  has  been  nothing  but  trou  f 
ble  and  labour  ;  and  lean  well  say,  that  in  m^  'J 
whole  five-and-seventi/  years  1  have  not  had  fom 
vieeks  of  real  pleasure.    It  was  the  eternal  rollinj 
of  a  stone,  that  had  always  to  be  lifted  up  pgaii  ?i 
for  a  new  start. 

So  spoke  the  great  poet-idol  of  Germany,  aD#' 
such  is  the  world's  estimate  of  glory  and  pleasur 
from  the  world's  oracle. 


THE  FRIEND. 


397 


What  is  it  but  the  echo  of  the  words  of  the 
aster,  "  Whosoever  driuketh  of  this  water  shall 
irst  again?"  Blessed  be  His  name  that  He  ad- 
d,  "  But  whosoever  drinketh  of  the  water  that 
shall  give  him  shall  never  thirst ;  but  the  water 
at  I  shall  give  him  shall  be  in  him  a  well  of  wa- 

=pringing  up  into  everlasting  life."  (John  vi. 

14). — Late  Paper. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

evlew  of  the  Weather  for  Seventh  month,  1864, 
During  the  past  month  there  were  twenty  clear 
ys,  six  days  were  cloudy  without  rain,  and  rain 
11  during  some  part  of  five  days.  On  the  1st  and 
1  the  amount  of  rain  that  fell  was  1-52  inches 
it  from  that  time  until  the  25th,  with  the  excep- 
)n  of  two  very  light  showers,  tjje  weather  was 
y,  and  as  there  was  very  little  dew  at  night, 
getatioa  suifered  much.  On  the  25th  a  storm 
rain  came  on  which  lasted  from  early  morning 
til  about  noon,  during  which  time  nearly  an 
ih  of  rain  fell.  The  highest  temperature  during 
J  month  was  88°  at  noon  on  the  11th  and  12th  j 
J  lowest  was  60°  on  the  morning  of  the  22d; 
jpctie  mean  temperature  was  75i|°.  The  amount 
rain  during  the  month  was  2-58  inches. 

J. 

Hiddletown,  Delaware  Co.,  Pa., 

Eighth  monih  1st,  1864. 
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Career  of  a  Pound  of  Cotton. — The  following 
"0  3ount  of  the  adventures  of  a  pound  of  cotton 
•11  demonstrate  the  importance  of  manufacturers 
a  country  in  a  conspicuous  manner:  — There 
,s  sent  oif  to  London,  a  few  years  ago,  from  Glas- 
w,  Scotland,  a  small  piece  of  muslin,  about  one 
und  weight,  the  history  of  which  is  as  follows 
j  Che  cotton  went  from  the  United  States  to  Lon 
n,  from  London  it  went  to  Manchester,  where  it 
s  manufactured  into  yarn;  from  Manchester  i 
,s  sent  to  Paisley,  where  it  was  woven;  it  was 
„.     to  Ayrshire  next,  where  it  was  tamboured  : 
wards  it  was  conveyed  to  Dumbarton,  where 
was  handsewed,  and  again  returned  to  Paisley 


when  it  was  sent  to  a  distant  part  of  the  county 
of  Renfrew  to  be  bleached,  and  was  returned  to 
Paisley;  then  per  coach  to  London.  It  is  diffi- 
cult precisely  to  ascertain  the  time  required  to 
bring  this  article  to  market;  but  it  may  be  pretty 
near  the  truth  to  reckon  two  years  from  the  time 
it  was  packed  in  America  till  its  cloth  arrived  in 
the  merchant's  warehouse  in  London,  whither  it 
must  have  been  conveyed  three  thousand  miles 
by  sea,  and  nine  hundred  and  twenty  miles  by 
land,  and  contributed  towards  the  support  of  no 
less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  people,  whose  ser- 
vices were  necessary  in  the  carriage  and  manufac- 
ture of  this  small  quantity  of  cotton,  and  by 
which  the  value  was  advanced  two  thousand  per 
cent.  What  is  said  of  this  one  pound  of  cot- 
ton, may  be  said  of  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the 
trade. — Late  I'apcr. 

From  "  Bridge  water  Treatises." 

The  Creator  of  th  e  Ph  jsi  ca  IWor  id  is  the. Gov- 
ernor of  the  Moral  World. 

With  our  views  of  the  moral  government  of  the 
world  and  the  religious  interests  of  man,  the 
study  of  material  nature  is  not  and  cannot  be 
directly  and  closely  connected.  But  it  may  be  of 
some  service  to  trace  in  these  two  lines  of  reason- 
ing, seemingly  so  remote,  a  demonstrable  unity  of 
result.  It  may  be  useful  to  show  that  we  are 
thus  led,  not  to  two  rulers  of  the  universe,  but  to 
one  God  ; — to  make  it  appear  that  the  Creator 
and  Preserver  of  the  world  is  also  the  governor 
and  judge  of  men  ;  that  the  author  of  the  laws  of 
nature  is  also  the  author  of  the  law  of  duty; — 
that  He  who  regulates  corporeal  things  by  pro- 
perties of  attraction  and  affinity  and  assimilating 
power,  is  the  same  being  who  regulates  the  ac- 
tions and  conditions  of  men,  by  the  influence  of 
the  feeling  of  responsibility,  the  perception  of 
right  and  wrong,  the  hope  of  happiness,  the  love 
of  good. 

The  conviction  that  the  divine  attributes  which 
we  are  taught  by  the  study  of  the  material  world, 
and  those  which  we  learn  from  the  contemplation 
of  man  as  la  responsible  agent,  belong  to  the  same 
divine  being,  will  be  forced  upon  us,  if  we  con- 
sider the  manner  in  which  ail  the  parts  of  the 
universe,  the  corporeal  and  intellectual,  the  ani- 
mal and  moral,  are  connected  with  each  other. 
In  each  of  these  provinces  of  creation  we  trace 
refined  adaptations  and  arrangements  which  lead 
us  to  the  creator  and  director  of  so  skilful  a  sys- 
tem ;  but  these  provinces  are  so  intermixed,  these 
different  triiins  of  contrivance  so  interwoven,  that 
we  cannot,  in  our  thoughts,  separate  the  author 
of  one  part  from  the  author  of  another.  The 
creator  of  the  heavens  and  of  the  earth,  of  the 
inorganic  and 'of  the  organic  world,  of  animals 
and  of  man,  of  the  affections  and  the  conscience, 
appears  inevitably  to  be  one  and  the  same  God. 

We  will  pursue  this  reflection  a  little  more  in 
detail. 

The  Atmosphereis  a  mere  mass  of  fluid  floating 
on  the  surface  of  the  ball  of  the  earth  ;  it  is  one 
of  the  inert  and  inorganic  portions  of  the  universe, 
and  must  be  conceived  to  have  been  formed  by 
the  same  power  which  formed  the  solid  mass  of 
the  earth  and  all  other  parts  of  the  solar  system. 
But  how  far  is  the  atmosphere  from  being  inert 
in  its  effects  on  organic  beings,  and  unconnected 
with  the  flvorld  of  life  !  By  what  wonderful  adap- 
tations of  its  mechanical  and  chemical  properties, 
and  of  the  vital  powers  of  plants,  to  each  other, 
are  the  development  and  well-being  of  plants  and 
animals  secured  !  The  creator  of  the  atmosphere 
must  have  been  also  the  creator  of  plants  and 
animals ;  we  cannot  for  an  instant  believe  the  con- 
trary.   But  the  atmosphere  is  not  only  subser- 


vient to  the  life  of  animals,  and  of  man  among  the 

rest ;  it  is  also  the  Vehicle  of  voice  ;  it  answers  the 
purpose  of  intercourse ;  and,  in  the  case  of  man, 
of  rational  intercourse.  We  have  seen  how  re- 
markably the  air  is  fitted  for  this  office ;  the  con- 
struction of  the  organs  of  articulation,  by  which 
they  are  enabled  to  perform  their  part  of  the 
work,  is,  as  is  well  known,  a  most  exquisite  sys- 
tem of  contrivances.  But  though  living  in  an 
atmosphere  capable  of  transmitting  articulate 
sound,  and  though  provided  with  organs  fitted  to 
articulate,  man  would  never  attain  to  the  use  of 
language,  if  he  were  not  also  endowed  with  ano- 
ther set  of  faculties.  The  powers  of  abstraction 
and  generalization,  memory  and  reason,  the  ten- 
dencies which  occasion  the  inflexions  and  combi- 
nations of  words,  are  all  necessary  to  the  forma- 
tion and  use  of  language.  Are  not  these  parts  of 
the  same  scheme  of  which  the  bodily  faculties  by 
which  we  are  able  to  speak  are  another  part? 
Has  man  his  mental  powers  independently  of  the 
creator  of  his  bodily  frame  ?  To  what  purpose 
then,  or  by  what  cause  was  the  curious  and  com- 
plex machinery  of  the  tongue,  the  glottis,  the 
larynx  produced  ?  These  are  useful  for  speech, 
and  full  of  contrivances  which  suggest  such  a 
use  as  the  end  for  which  these  organs  were  con- 
structed. But  speech  appears  to  have  been  no 
less  contemplated  in  the  intellectual  structure  of 
man.  The  processes  of  which  we  have  spoken, 
generalization,  abstraction,  reasoning,  have  a  close 
dependence  on  the  use  of  speech.  These  facul- 
ties are  presupposed  in  the  formation  of  language, 
but  they  are  developed  and  perfected  by  the  use 
of  language.  The  mind  of  man  then,  with  all  its 
intellectual  endowments,  is  the  wqrk  of  the  same 
artist  by  whose  hands  his  bodily  frame  was  fash- 
ioned ;  as  his  bodily  faculties  again  are  evidently 
constructed  by  the  maker  of  those  elements  ou 
which  their  action  depends.  The  creator  of  the 
atmosphere  and  of  the  material  universe  is  the 
creator  of  the  human  mind,  and  the  author  of 
those  wonderful  powers  of  thinking,  judging,  in- 
ferring, discovering,  by  which  we  are  able  to 
reason  concerning  the  world  in  which  we  are 
placed  ;  and  which  aid  us  in  lifting  our  thoughts 
to  the  source  of  our  being  himself. 

Light,  or  the  means  by  which  light  is  propa- 
gated, is  another  of  the  inorganic  elements  which 
forms  a  portion  of  the  mere  material  world.  The 
luminiferous  ether,  if  we  adopt  that  theory,  or 
the  fluid  light  of  the  theory  of  emission,  must  in- 
dubitably pervade  the  remotest  regions  of  the 
universe,  and  must  be  supposed  to  exist,  as  soon 
as  we  suppose  the  material  parts  of  the  universe 
to  be  in  existence.  The  origin  of  light  then 
must  be  at  least  as  far  removed  from  us  as  the 
origin  of  the  solar  system.  Yet  how  closely  con- 
nected are  the  properties  of  light  with  the  struc- 
ture of  our  own  bodies  !  The  mechanism  of  the 
organs  of  vision  and  the  mechanism  of  light  are, 
as  we  have  seen,  most  curiously  adapted  to  each 
other.  We  must  suppose,  then,  that  the  same 
power  and  skill  produced  one  and  the  other  of 
these  two  sets  of  contrivances,  which  so  remark- 
ably fit  into  each  other.  The  crffator  of  light  ig 
the  author  of  our  visual  powers.  But  how  small 
a  portion  does  mere  visual  perception  constitute 
of  the  advantages  which  we  derive  from  vision  ! 
We  possess  ulterior  faculties  and  capacities  by 
which  sight  becomes  a  source  of  happiness  and 
good  to  man.  The  sense  of  beauty,  the  love  of 
art,  the  pleasure  arising  from  the  contemplation 
of  nature,  are  all  dependent  on  the  eye ;  and  we 
can  hardly  doubt  that  these  faculties  were  bestow- 
ed on  man  to  further  the  best  interests  of  his  be- 
ing. The  sense  of  beauty  both  animates  aud  re- 
fines his  domestic  tendencies;  the  love  of  art  is  a 
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powerful  instrument  for  raising  him  above  the 
mere  cravings  and  satisfactions  of  his  animal  na- 
ture ;  the  expansion  of  mind  which  rises  in  us  at 
t}ie  sight  of  the  starry  sky,  the  cloud-capt  moun- 
tain, the  boundless  ocean,  seems  intended  to  di- 
rect our  thoughts  by  an  impressive  though  indefi- 
nite feeling,  to  the  infinite  Author  of  all.  But  if 
these  faculties  be  thus  part  of  the  scheme  of  man's 
inner  being,  given  him  by  a  good  and  wise  crea- 
tor, can  we  suppose  that  this  erector  was  any 
other  than  the  creator  also  of  those  visual  organs, 
without  which  the. faculties  could  have  no  opera- 
tion and  no  existence  ?  As  clearly  as  light  and 
the  eye  are  the  work  of  the  same  author,  so  clearly 
also  do  our  capacities  for  the  most  exalted  visual 
pleasures,  and  the  feelings  flowing  from  them, 
proceed  from  the  same  divine  hand,  by  which  the 
mechanism  of  light  was  constructed. 

The  creator  of  the  earth  must  be  conceived  to 
be  the  author  also  of  those  qualities  in  the  soil, 
chemical  and  whatever  else,  by  which  it  supports 
vegetable  life,  under  all  the  modifications  of  natu- 
ral and  artificial  condition.  Among  the  attributes 
which  the  earth  thus  possesses,  there  are  some 
which  seem  to  have  an  especial  reference  to  man 
in  a  state  of  society.  Such  are  the  power  of  the 
earth  to  increase  its  produce  under  the  influence 
of  cultivation,  and  the  necessary  existence  of  pro- 
perty In  land,  in  order  that  this  cultivation  may 
be  advantageously  applied  ;  the  rise,  under  such 
circumstances,  of  a  surplus  produce,  of  a  quantity 
of  subsistence  exceeding  the  wants  of  the  cultiva- 
tors alone  ;  and  the  consequent  possibility  of  ine- 
qualities of  rank  and  of  all  the  arrangements  of 
civil  society.  These  are  all  parts  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  earth.  But  these  would  all  remain 
mere  idle  possit»ilities,  if  the  nature  of  man  had 
not  a  corresponding  direction.  If  man  had  not  a 
social  and  economical  tendency,  a  disposition  to 
congregate  and  co-operate,  to  distribute  posses- 
sions and  offices  among  the  members  of  the  com- 
munity, to  make  and  obey  and  enforce  laws,  the 
earth  would  in  vain  be  ready  to  respond  to  the 
care  of  the  husbandman.  Must  we  not  then  sup- 
pose that  this  attribute  of  the  earth  was  bestowed 
upon  it  by  him  who  gave  to  man  those  corres- 
pending  attributes,  through  which  the  apparent 
niggardliness  of  the  soil  is  the  source  of  general 
comfort  and  security,  of  polity  and  law?  JIust 
we  not  suppose  that  he  who  created  the  soil  also 
inspired  man  with  those  social  desires  and  feelings 
which  produce  cities  and  states,  laws  and  institu- 
tions, arts  and  civilization  ;  and  that  tlms  the  ap- 
parently inert  mass  of  earth  is  a  part  of  the  same 
scheM)e  as  those  faculties  and  powers  with  which 
man's  moral  and  intellectual  progress  is  most  con- 
nected ? 

(To  be  continued.) 

77te  American  Fur  Trade. — Eespecting.  the 
value  of  this  important  traffic,  the  St.  Paul  (Min- 
nesota) A-ess  says:  "On  looking  at  the  books  of 
our  dealers,  we  find  that  SoOO  bison  or  buffaloes 
have  fallen  victims  to  the  arrow  or  the  bullet  on 
our  north-western  prairies,  to  supply  civilized  man 
with  robes  to  keep  him  warm  in  tiie  winter. 
Those  robes  will  always  be  a  standing  article  for 
euch  purposes.  'J'hey  cost  about  87  undressed. 
An  equal  number  of  wolves — which  fact  one  hears 
witli  pleasure — have  also  bitten  the  dust  to  sup- 
port our  fair  countrywomen  with  elegant  sleigh 
robes,  worth  ?2  each,  to  keep  out  the  biting  air 
while  gliding  over  the  snows  of  the  nortlicrn  win- 
ters. The  hriiin  family  bewail  the  loss  of  DoO 
ursine  members.  These  skins,  costing  from  810 
to  820,  arc  also  used  for  sleigh  covers,  and  for 
Tiiilitiiry  purposes,  as  are  1050  of  the  red  fox, 
worth  about  82.r)0  each.    Tlie  mink,  now  merci- 


lessly pursued,  since  his  pelt  is  worth  from  $3.50 
to  ^5,  contributes  28,000  skins  towards  those  ele- 
gant mantles  and  cloaks  that  every  lady  covets. 
The  muskrat  species  are  prolific,  and  give  us  ful- 
ly 250,000  skins,  worth  from  80  to  85  cents  each. 
Of  the  more  rare  and  costly  furs,  2258  otters  have 
been  captured  from  their  lacustrine  retreats,  to 
do  duty  in  the  shape  of  gloves,  &c.,  at  from  S6  to 
$7  per  pelt,  and  540  'fishers'  have  been  trapped, 
yielding  the  fortunate  hunter  from  $8  to  $10 
apiece.  The  marten  family,  one  much  prized, 
lost  1600  members,  enriching  the  trapper  at  tht 
rate  of  from  $5  to  $10  each.  Of  the  cross  fox,  a 
very  scarce  and  rare  animal,  only  76  have  been 
caught.  Good  specimens  bring  $20.  During  the 
winter  a  trapper  brought  in,  among  a  lot  of  peltries, 
two  skins  which,  nothing  had  ever  been  seen 
here  like  tliem  before,  were  called  the  blue  fox. 
They  seem  to  be  a  hybrid  between  the  cross  fox 
and  the  silver  fox.  No  one  knew  their  value,  aud 
they  were  sold  at  $2  each.  The  skins  brought 
$25  each  in  New  York  city." 

Sophistries  of  Sin. — Do  you  know  that  men 
hardly  ever  use  plain  English  words  when  they  do 
wrong  and  do  not  want  to  know  it;  that  they  al- 
most always  use  periphrases — that  is,  soft  Latin, 
or  Greek,  or  French  words  ?  When  a  man  says 
sneak  tliief ;  when  a  man  says  liar.,  those  things 
mean  so  much  that  people  think  they  are  vulgar. 
Men  do  not  steal  now-a-days  :  they  peculate  !  Or, 
if  that  is  too  strong  a  word,  they  put  an  s  on  it : 
they  speculate!  Men  are  not  now  employing  all 
the  skill  of  their  minds  to  be  dishonest:  they  are 
financiering  !  You  do  not  know  whether  a  man 
is  honest  or  not.  When  he  speaks  or  writes,  you 
do  not  know  whether  he  tells  the  truth  or  not. 
And  it  is  almost  like  being  examined  on  a  rack, 
or  before  inquisitorial  magistrates,  to  be  under 
the  judicial  necessity  of  saying  every  thing  in 
exact,  characteristic,  descriptive  language.  Words 
are  like  cauteries,  and  they  burn  under  such  cir- 
cumstances.— Beeclier. 


ficial  and  lazy  method  of  drinking  bitters  and  ta 
king  tonics,  but  by  moderate,  continued,  and  re 
numerative  muscular  exercise  in  the  open  air  eve 
ry  day,  rain  or  shine.  And  that  we  may  eat  th< 
more  of  it,  the  bread  must  be  good  aud  cheap,  anc 
healthful ;  and  that  which  combines  these  thre* 
qualities  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  other  knowt 
on  the  face  of  the  globe,  as  far  as  we  know,  ii 
made  thus  :  To  two  quarts  of  corn  (Indian)  meal 
add  one  pint  of  bread  sponge,  water  sufficiently  t( 
wet  the  whole  ;  add  one-half  pint  of  flour  and  i 
teaspoonful  of  salt.  Let  it  rise,  then  knead  well 
unsparingly,  for  the  second  time.  Place  thi 
dough  in  the  oven,,  and  let  it  bake  an  hour  and  i 
half.  Keep  on  trying  until  you  succeed  in  makinj 
a  light,  wellbaked  loaf.  Our  cook  succeeded  ad 
mirably  by  our  directions  at  the  verj'  first  trial 
It  costs  just  half  as  much  as  bread  from  the  fines 
family  flour,  is  lighter  on  the  stomach,  and  imparl 
more  health,  vigor  and  strength  to  the  body,  brail 
and  bone.  Three  pounds  of  such  bread  (at  fin 
cents  a  pound  for  the  meal)  affords  as  much  nij 
triment  as  nine  pounds  of  good  roast  beef  (cosj 
at  twenty-five  cents,  $2  25),  according  to  standafllioi 
physiological  facts. — Hall's  Journal  of  IIealth,\^ 

"  There  is  no  more  perilous  ordeal  througl 
which  man  can  pass,  as  he  is  at  present  consti 
tuted,  than  that  of  being  condemned  to  walk  hi 
life-long  in  the  sunlight  of  unshadowed  pros 
perity.  His  eyes  ache  with  that  too  untempereg 
brilliance  ;  he  is  apt  to  be  smitten  with  a  mon 
coup  de  soleil.  But  it  as  little  follows  that  n 
sunshine  is  good  for  us.  He  who  made  us,  an 
who  tutors  us,  alone  knows  what  is  the  exac 
measure  of  light  and  shade,  sun  and  cloud,  stort 
and  frost  and  heat,  which  will  best  tend  to  mj 
ture  those  flowers  which  are  the  object  of  hi 
celestial  husbandry;  and  which,  when  transplautc 
into  the  paradise  of  God,  are  to  bloom  there  fo' 
ever  in  amaranthine  loveliness.  Nor  can  it  I  ?' 
without  presumption  that  we  essay  to  interfei  'Jj 
with  these  processes ;  our  highest  wisdom  is  I 
fall  in  with  theui." 
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Cheap)  Bread. — "  Bread  and  butter"  are  the 
only  articles  of  food  of  which  we  never  tire  for  a 
day,  from  early  childhood  to  extreme  old  age.  A 
pound  of  fine  flour  or  Indian  (corn)  meal  contains 
three  times  as  much  nourishment  as  one  pound 
of  butcher's  roast  beef ;  and  if  the  whole  product 
of  the  grain,  bran  and  all,  were  made  into  bread, 
fifteen  per  cent,  more  of  nutriment  would  be  added. 
Unfortunately  the  bran,  the  coarsest  part,  is  thrown 
away,  the  very  part  which  gives  soundness  to  the 
teeth  and  strength  to  the  bones,  and  vigor  to  the 
brain.  Five  hundred  pounds  of  fine  flour  give 
to  the  body  thirty  pounds  of  the  bony  elements; 
while  the  some  quantity  of  bran  gives  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  pounds.  This  bone  is  "lime," 
the  pliosphate  of  lime,  the  indispensable  element 
of  health  to  the  whole  human  body,  from  the 
want  of  the  natural  supply  of  which  multitudes 
of  persons  go  into  a  general  "  decline."  liut 
swallowing  "  phosphate*'  in  the  shape  of  powders 
or  in  .';yrups,  to  cure  these  "  declines,"  has  lit- 
tle or  no  virtue.  The  articles  contained  in  these 
"phosphates"  must  pass  through  nature's  labora- 
tory, must  be  subject  to  her  manipulations,  in 
alembics  especially  prepared  by  Almighty  power 
and  skill,  in  order  to  impart  their  peculiar  virtue 
to  the  human  frame;  in  plainer  phrase,  the  short- 
jcst,  safest,  and  most  infallible  method  of  giving 
'strength  to  body,  bone  and  brain,  thereby  arresting 
jdisease  and  building  up  the  constitution,  is  to  cat 
I  and  digest  more  bread  made  out  of  the  whole  grain, 
I  whether  of  wheat,  corn,  rye  or  oats, 
j  But  we  must  get  an  appetite  for  eating  more, 
,and  a  power  of  digesting  more.    Not  by  the  arti- 
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Day  in  the  Jangles  of  Ceylon. 
During  the  first  five  hours  of  daylight,  natt^ 
seems  literally  to  teem  with  life  and  motion,  tl 
air  melodious  with  the  voice  of  birds,  the  wool 
resoundin";  with  the  simmering  hum  of  insect 
and  the  earth  replete  with  every  form  of  livir 
nature.  But  as  the  sun  ascends  to  the  meridit 
the  scene  is  singularly  changed,  and  nothing 
more  striking  than  the  almost  painful  stillne 
that  succeeds  the  vivacity  of  the  early  mornin 
Every  animal  disappears,  escaping  under  the  thi( 
cover  of  the  woods  ;  the  birds  retire  into  the  shad 
the  butterflies,  if  they  flutter  for  a  moment  in  t) 
blazing  sun,  hurry  back  into  the  damp  shelter 
the  trees  as  though  their  filmy  bodies  had  bel 
parched  by  the  brief  exposure  ;  and,  at  last,  sileil 
reigns  so  profound  that  the  ticking  of  a  watch 
sensibly  heard,  and  even  the  pulsations  of  the  lies 
become  audible.  The  buffalo  now  steals  to  tl 
tinks  and  water-courses,  concealing  all  but  kj 
gloomy  head  and  shining  horns  in  the  mud  ail 
sedges;  the  elephant  fans  himself  languidly  wi| 
leaves,  to  drive  away  the  flics  that  perplex  hit. 
and  the  deer  cower  in  groups  under  the  ovi 
arehin;!  iungle.  llustlin'r  from  under  tlie  d 
leaves  the  bright  green  lizard  springs  up  the  rouj 
stems  of  the  trees,  and  pauses  between  each  dl  id 
to  look  inquiringly  around.  Tiic  woodpeci 
makes  the  forest  re-echo  with  the  restless  bio 
of  his  beak  on  the  decaying  bark;  and  the  tortoi 
drops  awkwardly  into  the  still  water  which  reflet  il 
the  bright  plumage  of  the  kingfisher,  as  he  kei 
his  lonely  watch  above  it.  ' 
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So  long  as  the  sun  is  about  the  meridian,  every 
ving  creature  seems  to  fly  his  beams,  and  linger 
'(ii  the  closest  shade.  Man  himself,  as  if  ' baffled 
all  devices  to  escape  the  exhausting  glare,  sus- 
ends  his  toil ;  and  the  traveller  abroad  since  dawn 
poses  till  the  mid-day  heat  has  passed.  The 
ittle  pant  in  their  stiffling  sheds,  and  the  dogs 
prone  upon  the  ground,  their  legs  extended 
ir  in  front  and  behind,  as  if  to  bring  the  utmost 
ortioa  of  their  body  into  contact  with  the  cool 
irth. 

As  day  declines,  nature  recovers  from  her  lan- 
lor  and  exhaustion,  the  insects  again  flutter  across 
16  open  glades,  the  birds  venture  once  more  upon 

wing,  and  the  larger  animals  saunter  frc 
ider  cover,  and  move  away  iu  the  direction  of 
e  ponds  and  pasture.  The  traveller  recom- 
ences  his  suspended  journey,  and  the  husband- 
an  hastens  to  resume  the  interrupted  labours  of 
6  morning.  The  birds  which  had  made  distant 
cursions  to  their  feeding-grounds,  are  now  seen 
turning  to  their  homes ;  the  crows  assemble 
und  some  pond  to  dabble  in  the  water,  and  re- 
just  their  plumes  before  retiring  for  the  night; 
e  parroquets  settle  with  deafening  uproar  on  the 
mns  of  the  palm-trees  near  their  nests  ;  and  the 
licans  and  sea-birds,  with  weary  wing,  retrace 
eir  way  to  their  breeding-place  near  some  soli- 
■y  water-course  or  ruined  tank.  The  sun  at  last 

"Sinks,  as  a  flamingo, 
Drops  into  her  nest  at  nightfall ;" 

ilight  succeeds,  and  the  crepuscular  birds  and 
imals  awaken  from  their  mid-day  torpor,  and 
pare  to  enj.oy  their  nightly  revels.  The  hawk 
»ths  now  take  the  place  of  the  gayer  butterflies, 
ich  withdraw  with  the  departure  of  light;  in- 
merable  beetles  make  short  and  uncertain  flights 
the  deepening  shade,  and  in  pursuit  of  them 
d  the  other  insects  that  frequent  the  dusk,  the 
ht-jar,  with  expanded  jaws,  takesJow  and  rapid 
cles  above  the  plains  and  pools. 
Darkness  at  last  descends,  and  every  object 
les  in  night  and  gloom;  but  still  the  murmur  of 
mmerable  insects  arises  from  the  glowing  earth. 

0  fruit-eating  bats  launch  themselves  from  the 
;h  branches  on  which  they  have  hung  suspend- 
during  the  day,  and  cluster  round  the  mango- 
es and  tamarinds;  and  across  the  grey  sky  the 

1  flits  in  pursuit  of  the  night  moths,  on  a  wing 
soft  and  downy,  that  the  air  scarcely  betrays  its 
Isations. 

The  palm-cat  now  descends  from  the  crest  of 
coco-nut  where  she  had  lurked  during  the 
Y,  and  the  glossy  gcnette  emerging  from  some 
How  tree,  steals  along  the  branches  to  surprise 
slumbering  birds.  Meanwhile,  among  the 
iss  already  damp  with  dew,  the  glow-worm 
hts  her  emerald  lamp,  and  from  the  shrubs  and 
|Mshes  issue  showers  of  fire-flies,  whose  pale  green 
shes  sparkle  in  the  midnight  darkness  till  day 
urns,  and  morning  pales  their  ineffectual  fires. 
Tennent's  Ceylon. 


to 

g  If  a  man  should  forsake  a  kingdom,  and  all  the 
rid,  if  he  cannot  renounce  himself,  he  has 
rdly  done  anything.  Our  Saviour  says,  if  any 
m  will  come  after  me,  let  him  deny  himself; 
it  is  his  own  inclination  and  will;  and  let  him 
ce  up  his  cross  and  follow.  In  that  degree 
)u  renounceth  thyself  and  the  creatures,  so  far 
d  will  visit  and  dwell  in  thee  by  his  grace, 
d  thou  wilt  be  enabled  to  become  conformable 
him.  The  more  thou  dieth  to  thyself,  the 
lijU  »re  thou  wilt  find  the  good  spirit  predominate 
thin  thee;  for  in  the  degree  thou  art  unclothed 
im  sin,  in  the  self  same  degree  thou  wilt  be 
sed  up.  to  the  love  of  God,  and  make  advances 


in  the  way  of  holiness.  We  must  not  so  much 
look  at  what  we  do  as  at  what  we  are;  if  the  bot- 
tom of  our  heart  was  good,  all  our  deeds  would  be 
upright  and  good ;  for  a  heart  whose  centre  is 
sanctified  and  disposed  to  glorify  God  is  always 
favoured  by  him. — Flain  Path. 

Nails. — A  novel  nail-manufacturing  machine 
is  now  attracting  a  great  deal  of  attention  down 
East.  It  is  called  the  "  Wickersam,"  and  is 
said  to  be  a  wonder  in  its  way.  Statistics  reveal 
the  fact,  that  over  three  million  kegs  of  nails  are 
manufactured  in  the  United  States  per  annum. 
Instead  of  manufacturing  one  nail  at  a  time,  as  is 
done  by  the  machinery  now  in  use,  this  machine 
can  cut  through  a  twenty-inch  iron  plate,  eight 
two-and-a-half-inch  (eightpenny)  nails  at  one  blow, 
and  can  make  four  blows  per  second ;  thus  giving 
thirty-two  nails,  headed  and  pointed,  in  a  second. 
The  same  machine  will  make  one  hundred  and 
sixty  half-inch  brads  per  second — forty  at  a  time, 
or  about^thirty-six  hundred  pounds  per  day,  in- 
cluding all  sizes,  of  small  finished  nails,  at  a  profit 
of  at  least  four  cents  per  pound.  By  the  old 
method,  be  it  remembered,  but  one  at  a  time  is 
cut.  The  cost  of  cutting  is  not  over  one-tenth 
that  of  any  other  method.  Two  machines,  em- 
ploying one  hand,  can  make  one  hundred  kegs  of 
eightpenny  nails  per  day.  By  the  old  method, 
two  machines,  employing  two  hands,  make  from 
two  to  eight  kegs  per  day,  according  to  the  skill 
of  the  workmen.  One  of  our  large  factories,  with 
fifty  machines,  produces  fifty  thousand  kegs  of 
nails  per  annum.  Fifty  Wickersam  machines 
will  make  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  kegs 
per  annum.  This  seems  a  most  extraordinary 
result;  but  the  figures  are  made,  allowing  the  ma- 
chine to  make  but  three  blows  per  second,  produ- 
cing twenty-four  nails;  fourteen  hundred  and  forty 
per  minute,  or  nine  pounds,  equal  to  five  hundred 
and  forty  pounds  per  hour,  or  fifty-four  kegs  per 
day.  Brads  and  small  finishing  nails  can  be  made 
in  much  larger  quantities. — Laie  Faper. 

The  Training  of  Children. — Some  among  you 
breed'up  your  children  in  such  a  rude,  heady  way, 
that  when  they  grow  up,  they  do  not  matter  you, 
nor  care  for  you:  in  many  things  they  are  worse 
than  many  of  the  world's,  more  loose,  stubborn, 
and  disobedient,  so  that  when  they  come  to  be 
sent  apprentice,  they  run  quite  out  into  the  world. 
—  George  Fox's  Epistles. 
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The  evils  of  war  are  forcing  a  sense  of  their 
presence  upon  all  classes.  It  is  not  only  those 
who  are  obliged  to  enter  the  ranks  of  the  army, 
and  expose  themselves  to  death,  and  the  pestifer- 
ous moral  miasm  which  infects  nearly  all  who 
come  within  its  corrupting  influence ;  not  only  the 
tens  of  thousands  who  have  had  their  nearest  rela- 
tives, or  their  dearest  friends  torn  ruthlessly  from 
their  midst,  and  consigned  to  bloody  graves ;  nor 
yet  the  many  who  have  seen  all  of  worldly  treasure 
they  possessed  given  to  the  flames,  or  seized  and 
squandered  by  military  robbers,  who  are  sufferers 
from  this  unmitigated  scourge.  The  whole  land 
groans  as  the  blood  of  its  thousands,  shed  by  a 
brother's  hand,  cries  from  the  ground ;  and  as  its 
vast  resources  are  being  used  and  dried  up,  and 
the  blessings  which  Providence  has  so  liberally 
bestowed  for  the  sustenance  and  comfort  of  life, 
are  converted  into  means  for  destroying  his  rational, 
immortal  creatures;  suffering,  if  not  punishment, 
necessarily  attends,  and  few  if  any  escape  the  in- 


fliction. Such  is  war,  at  once  the  self-inflicted 
scourge  and  the  opprobrium  of  a  people  claiming 
to  be  christians. 

The  long  continued  withdrawal  of  so  large  a 
portion  of  the  young  and  able-bodied  from  theit 
employment  as  producers;  the  consequent  increase 
in  wages;  the  waste  and  destruction  inseparable 
from  war ;  and  the  enormous  depreciation  in  the 
value  of  the  paper  money,  exclusively  used,  have 
so  enhanced  the  price  of  every  necessary  and  com- 
fort of  life,  that  persons  receiving  only  moderate 
salaries,  or  incomes  from  vested  estate,  are  obliged 
to  practise  rigid  economy  in  order  to  obtain  enough 
of  food  and  clothing. 

Direct  taxation  already  presses  heavily,  and  as 
the  contest  lengthens  out,  will  continue  to  increase 
its  burden.  The  high  duties  levied  on  imports, 
and  the  impost  collected  by  the  Government  from 
every  article  manufactured  or  sold,  adds  to  the 
crippling  weight;  while  the  demands  of  the  col- 
lector are  multiplied,  through  the  reckless  expendi- 
ture of  States,  counties,  towns,  and  boroughs, 
vieing  with  each  other  in  the  bounties  offered  for 
recruits;  thus  heaping  up  debts  which  are  bound 
on  the  people's  shoulders  to  be  carried  until  paid, 
principal  and  interest. 

While  there  is  no  scarcity  of  food  in  Europe, 
and  cotton  is  not  to  be  had  here,  our  only  de- 
pendable article  of  exchange  is  gold;  and  as  the 
duties  must  be  paid  in  gold,  the  price  of  that 
metal  must  necessarily  be  high ;  though  fluctua- 
ting according  to  the  demand.  And  as  the  debt 
of  the  country  accumulates — which  it  is  doing  in 
a  fearful  ratio — its  bonds,  &c.,  must  depreciate 
more  or  less,  carrying  with  them  the  circulating 
medium,  and  so  raising  prices  still  higher.  All 
these  things — beside  teaching  by  facts  and  feeling 
the  unbounded  folly  as  well  as  the  wickedness  of 
war — should  inculcate  the  propriety,  if  not  neces- 
sity, of  economy  and  the  practice  of  self-denial; 
that  so  by  a  change  in  the  manner  of  living,  we 
may  be  in  some  measure  prepared  for  meeting  the 
increasing  difllculties  which  are  gathering  around 
us. 

Four  years  ago  it  would  not  have  been  credited 
that  a  change  so  great  and  general  could  have 
been  effected  in  our  country,  by  this  time,  in  the 
means  and  material  for  living.  Thousands  who 
then  enjoyed  abundance  of  the  good  things  of  this 
life,  and  partook  even  of  its  luxuries,  now  find 
themselves  reduced  to  the  ability  for  procuring 
little  more  than  its  necessaries,  and  perhaps  a 
limited  share  of  its  comforts ;  while  many  more 
are  obliged  to  forego  altogether  the  supplies  of 
meat,  sugar,  tea,  coffee,  &c.,  which  they  once 
thought  almost  indispensable  to  their  existence; 
and  the  exorbitant  price  of  fuel  places  the  poor 
under  circumstances  which  must  subject  them  to 
positive  suffering. 

Let  those  whose  wealth  may  raise  them  above 
the  fear  of  embarrassment  from  increased  expen- 
ditures in  their  usual  mode  of  life,  reflect  that 
while  others  are  suffering  severely,  the  obligation 
they  are  under  to  exercise  some  self-denial,  is  seri- 
ously increased,  in  order  that  they  may  have  more 
to  spare  for  the  relief  of  others ;  many  of  whom 
are  so  circumstanced,  that  they  cannot  possibly 
enhance  their  means,  or  help  themselves.  The 
present  deplorable  condition  of  our  country  ought 
to  humble  the  pride  of  the  people,  and  make  them 
more  willing  to  live,  in  all  things,  consistent  with 
the  religion  they  profess;  for  unless  there  is  some 
such  change,  and  the  prayers  of  the  righteous  pre- 
vail with  our  long-suffering  and  compassionate 
Creator  to  interpose  his  almighty  hand  and  stay 
the  sword,  trouble  and  distress  must  multiply ; 
for  it  is  increasingly  evident  that  the  arm  of  flesh 
is  powerless  for  good.  • 
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SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

Foreign. — News  from  Europe  to  the  20th  ult.  The 
Danish  war  appears  practically  to  have  come  to  an  end. 
The  new  Danish  Cabinet  has  been  completely  organized, 
and  M.  de  Quaade  has  been  sent  to  Vienna  to  meet  the 
•Prussian  and  Austrian  Plenipotentiaries.  A  Copenhagen 
journal,  of  the  26th  ult.,  states  that  a  nine  montlis'  armis- 
tice has  been  concluded,  during  which  period  the  occu- 
pation of  the  Duchies  by  Austria  and  Prussia  will  be 
continued.  The  alleged  terms  of  peace  embrace  the 
complete  separation  of  Scbleswig-Holstein  and  Lunen- 
berg  from  Denmark,  and  their  ultimate  union  under  the 
sceptre  of  a  prince  whose  claims  may  be  recognized  by 
the  Germanic  Union.  Parliamentary  proceedings  in 
Great  Britain  were  unimportant.  It  was  definitely  set- 
tled that  the  prorogation  would  take  place  on  tlie  30th 
ultimo.  In  the  House  of  Lords  Earl  Ellenborough  again 
attacked  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Government,  and  es- 
pecially in  regard  to  the  course  it  has  pursued  towards 
Denmark.  Earl  Russell  briefly  spoke  in  defence,  and 
reiterated  his  former  arguments,  denying  that  England 
had  in  any  way  forfeited  her  honor.  A  loan  of  one  mil- 
lion pounds  sterlir;g  is  to  be  advanced  to  the  Colonial 
government  of  New  Zealand,  to  help  it  in  subjugating 
the  natives.  Consols  closed  on  the  29th  at  89^^  a  90. 
The  bullion  in  the  Bank  of  England  has  decreased 
£175,000.  The  sales  of  cotton  in  the  Liverpool  market, 
for  four  days,  amounted  to  28,000  bales,  including  7500 
bales  to  speculators  and  exporters.  It  is  reported  that 
vessels  have  just  arrived  at  Liverpool  with  fifteen  thou- 
sand bales  of  cotton,  the  proceeds  of  which  are  to  go 
towards  the  sinking  fund  for  redeeming  Confederate 
bonds  and  paying  the  dividends  on  those  bonds  now 
over  due.  In  France  the  crops  promijc  favorably,  and 
the  price  of  wheat  and  other  grain  is  falling.  Rentes 
closed  on  the  27th  at  66/.  05c. 

United  States. —  Virginia. — No  important  movement 
of  the  army  of  the  Potomac  has  been  reported  since  the 
late  assault  upon  Petersburg.  The  loss  of  Union  troops 
in  that  encounter  is  reported  at  5640  men.  Picket  firing 
is  kept  up  briskly  in  front  of  the  Ninth  Corps.  A  mine 
was  exploded  by  the  rebels  on  the  6th  inst.,  immediately 
in  front  of  one  of  the  forts  occupied  by  the  Fifth  Corps, 
but  the  chamber  of  the  mine  being  entirely  outside  of 
the  fort,  owing  to  the  passage  leading  thereto  being  too 
short,  no  danger  was  done.  Much  annoyance  is  caused 
upon  the  James  river  by  the  systematic  firing  upon 
United  States  vessels  by  the  rebels  ;  a  number  of  steamers 
have  been  interrupted  in  their  passage  by  artillery  and 
musketry  firing.  A  new  military  division  has  just  been 
formed,  to  be  known  as  the  Middle  Military  Division, 
composed  of  the  Department  of  Washington,  Department 
of  the  Susquehanna,  Middle  Department,  and  the  De- 
partment of  Western  Virginia.  The  status  of  each  de- 
partment will  remain  the  same  as  heretofore,  all  of  them 
being  placed  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  Major- 
General  Sheridan,  with  his  head-quarters  for  the  present 
at  Harper's  Ferry,  who  will  command  all  the  forces  in 
the  field. 

The  Invasion. — By  late  despatches  received  fi'om  Ila- 
garstown  and  the  upper  Potomac,  it  appears  that  the 
entire  rebel  force  evacuated  the  Maryland  side  of  the 
river  on  the  7th  inst.,  moving  off  in  baste.  The  cross- 
ing was  effected  at  Shepherdstown  and  Hancock.  Pre- 
vious to  leaving  they  sent  a  cavalry  force  back  to  U.igers- 
town,  and  arrested  and  carried  off  four  prominent  citi- 
zens as  hostages  for  the  rebel  citizens  of  that  town 
Brrested  by  order  of  General  Hunter.  From  the  south 
side  of  the  Potomac  it  is  ascertained  that  Early  has  been 
moving  up  the  valley  towards  Winchester,  with  his  har- 
vest teams,  during  week  before  last,  searching  the  coun- 
try lor  conscripts  and  grain,  and  consequently  making 
but  slow  progress,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  re- 
cent movement,  threatening  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania, 
has  been  intended  merely  as  a  feint  to  cover  his  return 
trains.  The  latest  reports  represent  the  rebels  in  force 
Bouth  of  Winchester,  where  it  is  not  improbable  thai  an 
engagement  may  take  place. 

Georgia. — An  cxi)cdition  lately  fitted  out  to  ojicrate 
upon  some  of  the  railroad  communications  near  .'Vtlaula, 
nftcr  destroying  eighteen  miles  of  the  Macon  and  Western 
Railroad,  and  cni>turing  a  train  of  500  wagons  with  500 
men,  including  127  ollicers,  was  overtaken  by  the  rebel 
General  Ransom  with  an  overwhelming  force.  A  des- 
perate engagement  ensued,  during  which  nearly  the  en- 
tire Union  force  was  citlier  killed,  wonudod  or  captured. 
General  .McCook,  who  was  in  command  of  the  expedi- 
tion, succeeded  in  making  his  escape. 

Charleston. — The  position  of  affairs  before  Chiirleston 
has  not  materially  changed  during  the  past  week,  so  far 
(\3  information  has  been  received.  A  few  shells  are  oc- 
casionally thrown  into  the  city  by  the  Union  batteries. 
A  number  of  rebel  ofliccrs  had  lately  been  placed  in  that 
portion  of  the  Feder.il  works  reached  by  the  artillery  of 


the  enemy,  as  a  retaliatory  measure  for  a  similar  expo- 
sure of  Union  officers  in  the  city.  This  resulted  in  nego- 
tiation ending  in  the  exchange  of  the  officers  so  exposed. 

llobile. — A  powerful  fleet,  under  command  of  Admiral 
Parragut,  attacked  the  forts  guarding  the  entrance  to 
Mobile,  about  the  end  of  last  month,  and  up  to  the  date 
of  last  advices  it  had  succeeded  in  passing  them  and 
was  between  them  and  the  city.  The  monitor  Tecumseh 
was  reported  sunk  during  the  engagement  with  Fort 
Morgan.  The  rebel  iron-clad  steamers  Tennessee  and 
Selma,  were  captured,  and  the  Gaines  run  ashore.  The 
speedy  fall  of  Mobile  is  confidently  expected. 

Indian  Troubles  in  the  West. — The  bands  of  Indians 
who  have  lately  created  so  much  trouble  and  excitement 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Fort  Riley,  appear  to  be  gener- 
ally dispersed,  part  of  them  are  going  towards  the  South, 
and  the  remainder  towards  Piatte  river.  Their  recent 
movements  appear  to  have  been  preconcerted,  and  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  they  have  been  incited  to  makej 
the  attack  by  rebel  emissaries.  There  is  a  force  of  about 
800  cavalry,  under  General  Curtis,  in  pursuit  of  the  re- 
treating bands. 

Pennsylvania  Election. — The  late  election  in  Pennsyl- 
vania upon  the  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  allow- 
ing soldiers  to  vote  who  may  be  in  service  and  away 
from  their  residences  in  the  State,  has  resulted  as  follows 
in  fifty  counties  :  For  the  amendment,  186,842;  against 
the  amendment,  08,542.  The  counties  of  Cameron,  Elk, 
Forest,  Franklin,  Fulton,  Green,  McKean,  Pike,  Potter, 
Venango,  Warren  and  Wayne,  are  yet  to  be  heard  from. 

New  York. — There  were  six  hundred  and  seventy-five 
deaths  in  this  city  during  last  week,  an  increase  of  thirty- 
six  compared  with  the  mortality  of  the  week  preceding: 
children  under  five  years  of  age,  two  hundred  and  eighty. 
Of  1  15,986  families  residing  in  the  city  of  New  York 
only  15,090  are  able  to  enjoy  the  luxury  of  an  independ- 
ent home  ;  14,362  other  families  live  in  comparative  com- 
fort, two  in  a  house;  4,416  buildings  contain  three 
families  each ;  and  the  11,965  dwelling  houses  which 
remain  are  the  homes  of  72,386  families,  being  an  aver- 
age of  seven  families,  or  thirty-five  souls  to  each  house. 
In  the  Eleventh  ward,  113  rear  houses  contain  1653 
families,  or  nearly  15  families  or  70  souls  each  ;  24  others 
contain  407  families,  being  an  average  of  80  souls  in 
each  ;  and  in  another  ward  72  such  houses  contain  no 
less  than  19  families,  or  95  souls  each.  There  are  580 
tenement  houses  in  New  York  which  contain  by  actual 
count  10,933  families,  or  about  85  persons  each;  193 
others  which  accommodate  111  persons  each;  71  others 
which  cover  140  each;  and,  finally,  29  which  have  a 
total  population  of  no  less  than  5449  souls,  or  187  to 
each  house. 

African  Explorers. — Late  news  has  been  received  from 
the  great  African  explorers.  Dr.  Livingston  has  arrived 
at  Bombay,  Samuel  Baker  was  at  Kamrasi,  85  miles  from 
Lake  Nyanza  ;  and  Jules  Gerard,  known  as  "  the  Lion 
Killer,"  had  failed  in  his  attempt  to  reach  the  interior  of 
the  continent  by  the  route  of  Timbuctoo.  He  had  been 
attacked  and  plundered  by  the  natives,  and  with  diffi- 
culty escaped  with  his  life. 

The  Markets,  S^c. — The  following  were  the  Philadel- 
phia quotations  on  the  9st  inst. — United  States  six  per 
cent,  bonds  of  1881,  106  a  lOGf.  Five-twenty's  108.1  ^ 
109}.  Gold  257  a  258.  Sterling  Exchange,  278  a  280. 
Pennsylvania  red  wheat,  old,  $2.50  a  $2.55;  new  do., 
$2.60  a  $2.62 ;  Kentucky  white  wheat,  $2.90.  Rye, 
$1.75  a  $1.85.  Yellow  corn,  $1.73;  white  do.  $1.68. 
Oats,  85  cts.  for  new,  and  90  a  92  cts.  for  old.  No.  1 
Quercitron  Bark,  .$51  per  ton.  Cloverseed,  $15  a  $16 
per  64  lbs.  Timothy,  $5.50  a  $6  per  bush.  The  market 
for  beef  cattle  is  reported  very  dull,  the  prices  ranging 
from  0  to  16J  cts.,  tlie  latter  being  for  unusually  gooil 
lots.  Sheep  were  also  dull,  8500  sold  for  from  6  to  7j 
cts.  per  lb.  gross.    Hogs,  $15  a  $16  per  100  lbs.  nelt. 


will  be  conveyed  to  the  Shelter,  and^gratefully  receive 
by  the  Association. 

Fruit  and  vegetables  would  be  particularly  acceptable 
as  the  high  prices  of  these  articles  render  it  difficult  I 
obtain  the  supply  heretofore  considered  necessary  fc 
children. 

Contributions  should  be  plainly  marked  "Shelter  fc 
Coloured  Orphans,  West  Philada." 

Bags  or  baskets  to  be  returned  to  the  above-mentione 
Depots  in  Market  street. 

Perishable  fruits  should  be  left  either  on  Fourth-day  i 
early  Fifth-day  morning. 


WANTED. 

A  competent  Female  Teacher  wishes  a  situation  in 
Friends'  School.    Apply  at  the  office  of  "  The  Friend.' 


WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 
The  Committee  under  appointment  to  attend  the 
schools  at  Westtown,  will  meet  there  on  the  evening  of 
Seventh-day  the  20lh  of  Eighth  month,  and  visit  the 
schools  on  Second-day  and  Third-day  following. 

Samuel  Mohris, 
Eighth  month  lOtb,  18C4.  Clerk. 

For  the  accommodation  of  the  Visiting  Committee, 
conveyances  will  be  at  the  Street-road  Slation  on 
Seventh-day  the  20th  inst.,  to  meet  the  trains  that  leave 
West  Philadelphia  at  2.30  and  4.45  p.  m. 


CONTRIBUTIONS  FOR  THE  SHELTER  FOR 
COLOURED  ORPHANS. 
Arrangement  has  been  made  by  which  any  contribu- 
tions left  at  Truil's  Hardware  store,  No.  528  Market  St., 
or  Parker's  Grocery  store,  cor.  Eleventh  and  ^L•M■ket  Sts., 
(being  city  Offices  of  Martin's  West  Philada.  Express) 


TO  LET. 

The  dwelling  house  belonging  to  Germantown  Pri 
parative  Meeting,  situated  on  the  Main  street,  and  coi 
tiguous  to  the  meeting-house  premises.  A  family  i 
membership  with  Friends  and  willing  to  take  as  boarde; 
a  few  Friends',  children,  pupils  of  the  adjoining  selei 
school,  would  be  preferred.    Apply  to 

Ezra  Comfort,  near  Depot,  Germantown, 
John  S.  Haines,  Haines  street,  do. 
Elliston  p.  Morris,  805  Market  st.  Philada. 


FRIENDS'  SELECT  SCHOOLS.  - 
These  Seminaries  will,  it  is  expected,  be  re-opened  aft  ^ 
the  summer  vacation,  on  the  first  of  Ninth  month  nes 
the  Boys'  School  being  situated  on  Cherry  street  west 
Eighth,  and  the  Girls'  School  on  Seventh  street  betweti 
Cherry  and  Race  streets. 

The  course  of  Instruction  now  adopted  in  the  Boj 
School  embraces,  besides  the  ordinary  branches,  a  sele 
tion  of  more  advanced  mathematical,  scientific  and  da 
sical  studies,  on  the  satisfactory  completion  of  whi( 
the  pupil  will  be  entitled  to  a  diploma  or  certificate 
scholarship. 

During  the  winter  months,  lectures  on  scientifio  su' 
jects  are  delivered,  illustrated  by  appropriate  apparati 
and  experiments. 

The  course  of  study  at  the  Girls'  School  embraces, 
addition  to  the  elementary  branches,  Algebra,  Geometr 
History,  Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  Astronom 
Physiology,  Natural  History,  Botany,  Physical  Geogr 
phy.  Mental  Philosophy,  Etymology,  Rhetoric  and  Cor 
position.  Instruction  is  also  given  in  Trigonometr 
Mensuration,  and  the  French  and  Latin  languages. 

As  the  proper  classification  of  the  scholars  early 
the  session  is  important,  it  is  desirable  that  those  wl 
intend  to  enter  pupils  for  the  coming  terra  should  do 
as  early  in  the  season  as  possible.  Application  may 
made  at  the  school-rooms  on  and  after  the  first  of  Nin 
month. 

It  is  believed  these  schools  are  deserving  of  the  palrq 
age  and  support  of  Friends,  offering,  as  they  do,  gra 
advantages  for  the  liberal  and  guarded  education  of  tlj  " 
children,  and  at  a  very  moderate  cost. 

The  attention  of  Friends  is  also  especially  invitedfiBii 
the  Primary  Schools  in  the  Northern  and  Western  Di  [, 
tricts,  where  provision  is  made  for  the  careful  elenii 
tary  instruction  of  children  too  young  to  enter  the  pri 
cipal  schools.    On  behalf  of  the  committee, 

JouN  Carter, 

Philada.  Seventh  mo.  1864.  Clerkt> 


Friends  of  Germantown  Preparative  Meeting  propq 
opening,  on  the  1st  of  Ninth  month  next,  a  school 
the  children  of  Friends  and  such  as  profess  with  thd 
The  buildings  are  pleasantly  located  within  the  .Mcetio  6 
house  enclosure,  and  the  services  of  a  competent  fena  ( 
teacher  have  been  engaged. 

Instruction  will  be  given  in  the  usual  branches  Q 
good  English  education  ;  the  charges  for  tuition  varyi 
according  to  the  ftranchcs  taught,  from  $12  to  $24  j 
term  of  five  months,  there  beluga  vacalioaof  two  moni  ' 
in  the  summer. 

For  further  information  application  may  bo  made; 
either  of  the  following  members  of  the  School  Co: 
miitce,  viz  : 

Ezra  Comfort,  Germantown. 
Llovd  Mifflin,  do. 
Samuel  Emlen,  627  Market  StMi 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

NKAH  FRANKFORn,  (TWENTV-TIIIKD  WARD,  PHILADELPHt 

Physician andSuperintendent, — JoaiiuA H.  Worthii 
TON,  M.  D. 

Application  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  may 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  to  Cuarlks  Ellis,  CI 
of  the  Board  of  Managers,  No.  637  Market  Street,  Phi 
delphia,  or  to  any  other  Member  of  the  Board. 
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Trom  "Chambers'  Journal,"  (new  scries.) 

Wonders  in  Modern  Typo-Telegraphy. 
It  will  not  be  necessary  in  this  journal  to  say  much 
out  general  principles  of  electro-telegraphy; 
)st  of  our  readers  know  that  the  moving  power 
sometimes  galvanism,  sometimes  magneto-elec- 
city;  that  sometiines  one  wire,  sometimes  seve- 
,  transmit  the  impulse  ;  that  this  impulse  trav- 
au  immense  distance  in  an  almost  inapprecia- 
K  ^  short  space  of  time;  and  that  the  wires  may 
ss  through  air,  earth  or  water,  provided  proper 
ulating  means  be  adopted.    But  one  matter 
ich  is  not  so,  well  understood  is  this — What 
ds  of  signals  are  used ;  or,  more  exactly,  how 
the  messages  put  into  form  at  one  end  of  the 
a.  send  rec;ord£d  at  the  -^tlier  ? 
Up  to  the  present  time,  arbitrary  signals  are 
ployed  more  extensively  than  alphabetical  let- 
to  express  the  message.    Some  systems  do 
t  use  the  alphabet  at  all,  properly  so  called ;  for 
operator,  by  moving  a  handle  to  and  fro  in 
rious  directions,  makes  a  needle  simply  jyoint 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet  as  they  are  wanted; 
d  the  impulse  transmitted  along  the  wire  causes 
3  needle  of  the  receiving  apparatus  to  point  to 
nilar  letters.    Most  inventors  are,  however,  now 
ecting  their  attentions  to  such  forms  of  appa- 
us  as  will  enable  the  telegraph  actually  to  icrite 
pi-int  its  message  on  papei',  either  in  the  ordi- 
ry  alphabet,  or  in  some  arbitrary  characters, 
ofessor  Morse's  system  consists  of  a  series  of 
shes  and  dots,  the  lengths,  positions,  and  distan- 
3  of  which  are  made  to  denote  different  letters  or 
ij  ;nals.    No  matter  whether  the  letter  A  is  repre- 
jjtii  jted  by  a  dash,  or  a  dash  and  a  dot ;  if  the  par- 
ular  symbol  is  agreed  upon,  either  will  suffice, 
le  recording  instrument  at  one  end  marks  on 
per  a  series  of  dashes  and  dots ;  the  receiving 
5trument  at  the  other  end  marks  almost  simul- 
leously  a  similiar  series  of  dashes  and  dots ;  and 
printed  code  for  the  service  of  the  clerks,  en- 
les  the  receivers  to  read  the  meaning  of  the 
iders.    Professor  Stenikeil'a  system  dispenses 
th  dashes,  and  forms  all  the  symbols  for  letters 
variously  distributed  dots,  worked  on  chemi- 
lly  prepared  bands  of  paper.    In  both  of  these 
stems,  care  is  taken  that  the  letters  most  fre- 
ently  used  shall  be  expressed  by  the  shortest 
oups  of  symbols.    —  Whitehouse,  —  Allan, 
d'  Professor  William  Thomson,  have  all  devised 
genious  forms  of  this  dot  system,  applicable  to 
8  rious  developments  of  fhe  telegraphic  apparatus 
,  order  to  produce'  the  dashes  and  dots  here  ad- 


verted to,  various  hand-worked  contrivances  are 
employed.  Morse's  dash-and-dot  signals  are  usu- 
ally transmitted  by  a  simple  rocking  lever,  worked 
up  and  down  by  hand  between  stops. 

*  The  British  and  Irish  Magnetic  Telegraph 
Company,  and  some  other  taiftgraphers,  employ 
an  apparatus  in  which  the  fingers  press  down  a 
key  connected  with  a  lever  by  which  the  dash- 
and-dot  writing  is  effected  when  the  electric  cur- 
rent is  in  proper  action.  Numerous  other  little 
contrivances  are  adopted  by  various  inventors  and 
companies,  in  which  the  hand  or  finger  Ls  employ- 
ed, to  malc^  successive  movements  on  levers  or 
keys,  to  produce  the  various  systems  of  dashes 
and  dots  through  the  medium  of  the  electric  cur- 
rent. Then,  at  the  other  end  of  the  copper-wires, 
say  a  hundred  miles  away,  is  a  receiving  apparatus 
to  which  the  dashes  and  dots  tell  some  sort  of  tale 
or  other  comprehensible  to  the  receiving  clerk. 
The  modes  of  doing  this  are  diverse.  The  needle 
instrument  hitherto  much  employed,  comprises 
certain  small  magnets,  which,  put  in  action  by 
the  electric  current,  move  an  index  needle;  and 
the  receiving  clerk,  observing  these  movements, 
determines  from  them  the  number  and  order  of 
the  dashes  and  dots,  and  interprets  the  message 
accordingly. 

In  Professor  Morse's  recording  instrument,  a 
small  magnetic  apparatus,  influenced  by  an  elec- 
tric "'urro;  t  received  from  tl«e  other  end  of  the 
wire,  causes  a  metallic  point  to  press  momentarily 
on  a  strip  of  paper;  the  paper  is  drawn  forward  at 
uniform  speed  by  clock  work  ;  and  the  momentary 
and  often-repeated  pressures  by  the  metallic  points 
leave  on  the  paper  a  series  of  slightly  embossed 
marks  of  various  lengths,  which  the  receiving 
clerk  can  read  by  means  of  his  code  of  signals. 
In  Messrs.  Digney's  apparatus,  the  embossed 
marks  are  superseded  by  ink  marks,  which  are 
more  legible  and  more  permameut.  A  small  cir- 
cular disc  is  kept  moistened  on  its  edge  with  ink 
from  a  saturated  felt  roller;  the  disc  is  made  to 
revolve,  and  the  travelling  strip  of  paper  is  made 
to  touch  it  for  minute  portions  of  time ;  and  thus 
the  message  is  delivered  at  the  receiving  end  in 
the  form  of  inked  dashes  and  dots. 

The  embossed  lines  and  dots  are  much  used  in 
the  telegraphic  systems  of  Germany  and  Switzer- 
land ;  the  ink  lines  and  dots  are  coming  largely 
into  favour  in  France.  Many  new  modes  have 
been  recently  introduced  for  applying  the  ink  to 
the  edge  of  the  disc.  At  the  present  time,  a  prob- 
lem remains  to  be  solved  by  the  electro-telegraphic 
companies,  whether  to  adopt  an  acoustic  or  a  re- 
cording receptive  apparatus  ;  the  electric  wire  can 
ring  a  bell  as  well  as  mark  permanent  dashes  and 
dots  ;  signals  conveyed  by  the  former  means  are 
not  permanent,  but  are  cheap  to  manage,  while 
those  by  the  latter  means  are  more  expensive,  but 
are  permanent.  It  is  probable  that  the  exigencies 
of  commerce  will  find  suitable  employment  for  both 
systems. 

Wholly  distinct  from  the  above  are  the  dial,  or, 
as  some  call  them  the  step-hi/step  telegraphs. 
They  are  all  modifications  of  the  first  dial  tele- 
graph introduced  by  Professor  Wheatstone  in 
1 1840.    The  pervading  principle  of  them  all  is, 


that  letters  are  marked  circularly  on  a  dial ;  and 
that  the  operator  spells  out  the  letters  in  his 
message  by  moving  -around  a  handle  until  p.u 
index  points  to  the  particular  letter  wanted.  The 
electric  wire,  put  into  activity  by  this  means, 
causes  a  similar  index  to  point  to  a  similar  letter 
on  a  similar  dial  at  the  receiving  station;  or  re- 
cords the  signals  by  any  one  of  several  other  means. 
Instead  of  a  lever,  most  of  the  dials  have  finger 
stops,  each  one  to  be  touched  according  to  the 
letter  near  which  it  is  placed.  The  disadvantages 
of  most  of  these  dial  telegraphs  are  said  to  be, 
that  the  correct  transmission  of  each. letter  de- 
pends on  the  correct  reception  of  the  foregoing 
letter ;  insomuch  that  one  error  in  the  reception 
throws  all  the  subsequent  letters  wrong;  and 
that  the  number  of  currents  required  for  each 
signal  is  so  large  as  greatly  to  increase  the  chance 
of  failure.  On  the  other  hand,  any  person  who 
can  read  or  write  can  send  and  receive  signals  by 
these  means;  and  as  no  battery  is  wanted,  the  in- 
strument is  always  ready. 

We  have  now  an  important  advance  to  notice. 
In  the  various  systems  hitherto  described,  the  sig- 
nals whatever  they  may  be,  are  produced  by  hand, 
each  requiring  a  separate  act  of  volition,  and  a 
separate  movement  of  the  hands.  But  there  have 
been  devised  modes  of  so  employing  automatic 
mechanism  as  greatly  to  increase  the  rapidity  of 
transmission — or  rather,  to  increase  the  number 
of  messages  that  a  single  wire  could  convey  with- 
a  given  time.  In  all  these  new  methods, 
the  message  is  in  some  way  mechanically  repre- 
sented, say  by  punched  paper  or  by  arranged  type. 
Several  clerks  may  be  engaged  in  another  room, 
without  any  necessary  knowledge  of  electric  tele- 
graphy, in  punching  the  paper  or  arranging  the 
type;  and  then,  when  the  messages  are  once  pre- 
pared, they  can  be  transmitted  with  wonderful 
rapidity  along  the  wire.  Professor  Wheatsone's 
"Universal  Private  Telegraph"  acts  upon  this 
plan.  A  strip  of  paper  is  made  to  pass  slowly 
along  a  groove;  th-e  finger,  pressing  on  certain 
keys,  causes  three  punches  to  punch  holes  in  the 
paper;  and  those  holes,  by  their  sizes  and  group- 
ing, are  made  to  represent  letters  and  words. 
When  a  strip  thus  prepared  is  drawn  through  the 
electric  machine,  it  causes  an  apparatus  at  the 
other  end  of  the  line  to  write  down  the  message 
in  similar  characters.  The  time  consumed  is  in 
preparing  the  message ;  the  transmission  is  almost 
instantaneous ;  the  most  expert  clerk  cannot  signal 
more  than  about  12U  letters  per  minute  by  the 
hand  method,  whereas  600  can  be  transmitted 
when  the  letters  are  punched  beforehand.  — 
Allen  has  a  similar  mode  of  using  punched  paper; 
but  the  depression  of  a  single  key  punches  all  the 
group  of  dot-holes  for  one  letter.  Messrs.  Digney 
punch  the  strips  of  paper  with  long  or  short  rec- 
tangular holes,  to  produce  their  code  of  dashes 
and  dots.  Messrs.  Siemens  and  Halske,  instead 
of  punched  paper,  use  movable  types  of  metal, 
each  type  presenting  an  alternation  of  ridges  and 
hollows,  not  like  the  ordinary  letters  of  the  alpha- 
bet, but  such  as  will  produce  dashes  and  dots. 

In  connection  with  Wheatstone's  automatic  (as 
I  distinguished  from  the  voluntary)  system,  sugges- 
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tion  has  been  thrown  out  of  so  remarkable  a  kind 
that  we  are  induced  to  give  it  in  the  words  of  the 
original.  It  occurs  in  the  report  of  the  jury  on 
Electrical  Instruments  at  the  International  Exhi- 
bition in  1862.  *'  If  the  public  could  be  induced 
to  learn  a  telegrapic  alphabet,  and  to  prepare  their 
own  messages,  the  success  of  the  automatic  system 
might  be  expected  with  great  confidence.  Thus, 
a  merchant's  clerk  might  prepare  the  messages  of 
the  firm  in  the  punched  paper  required  for  Pro- 
fessor Wheatstone's  transmitter.  This  prepared 
paper,  on  delivery  at  the  telegraph  office,  would 
simply  have  to  be  passed  through  the  machine 
when  its  turn  arrived  ;  and  the  corresponding  dot- 
ted tape  at  the  distant  station  could  at  once  be 
addressed  and  delivered,  to  be  deciphered  by 
the  receiver  at  his  leisure.  The  functions  of  a 
telegraph  company  would  then  be  nearly  similar 
to  those  of  the  present  post-office.  The  messages 
of  prepared  paper  received  would  have  to  be  sorted 
and  transmitted  in  batches  to  the  several  towns  by 
being  passed  through  a  machine  at  one  end  of  a 
wire,  at  the  other  end  of  which  the  counterpart 
would  appear.  These  counterparts  would  then  have 
to  be  again  sorted,  addressed,  and  sent  out  as  let- 
ters are  now.  Every  yard  of  paper  sent  through 
the  machine  might  be  charged  at  a  certain  rate, 
without  any  reference  to  the  code,  language,  or 
number  of  words.  No  great  skill  would  be  re 
quired  to  prepare  or  decipher  the  message,  since 
these  operations  could  be  done  leisurely ;  the  fune 
tions  of  the  company  would  be  reduced  to  those 
strictly  essential,  and  their  responsibilities  much 
diminished.  Although  seeming  somewhat  vision- 
ary at  present,  it  is  just  possible  that  some  such 
plan  may  some  day  be  adopted,  and  that  tele- 
graphic dispatches  may  then  be  sent  as  cheaply  as 
letters  are  now." 

There  is  now  being  brought  under  public  notice 
a  system  invented  by  M.  Bonelli,  of  Turin,  the 
contriver  of  the  very  singular  and  beautiful  elec 
trie  loom  for  weaving ;  it  is  an  improvement  on 
an  apparatus  displayed  by  him  at  the  International 
Exhibition  in  1862.  Unlike  the  other  systems 
hitherto  noticed  in  this  article,  Bonelli's  tele- 
graph prints  the  message  in  Roman  type,  such  as 
is  familiar  to  every  school-boy.  There  are  no  arbi- 
trary dashes  and-  dots  here.  The  types  are  Roman 
capitals,  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  high — or 
rather  they  are  midway  in  character  between 
Roman  and  Egyptian  capitals.  They  are  cast  in 
ordinary  type-metal,  and  can  be  arranged  in  a 
long  line  of  words  after  very  little  practice.  Sup- 
pose a  Manchester  manufacturer  wishes  to  ask  a 
Liverpool  shipowner,  "  At  what  hour  this  evening, 
•will  your  vessel  sail  for  New  York?"  The  types 
to  form  the  words  are  "set  up,"  as  a  compositor 
would  term  it,  from  a  fount  or  large  collection 
ready  at  hand;  proper  blank  spaces  being  inserted 
between  the  words.  They  are  arranged  all  in  a 
row,  and  are  fixed  upon  the  face  of  a  narrow  slid- 
ing bar.  The  bar  is  carried  to  a  small  electric 
apparatus,  through  which  it  is  passed  slowly.  The 
surface  of  every  type,  as  it  passes,  is  touched  by 
a  comb  of  five  metal  teeth,  connected  with  five 
copper  wires.  Each  tooth,  when  it  comes  in  con- 
tact with  the  projecting  portions  of  the  type,  sends 
a  current  through  its  line  of  wire;  whereas  no 
current  passes  when  the  tooth  passes  over  the  hol- 
low portions  of  the  type.  At  the  other  end  of  the 
line  (say  at  Liverpool)  is  an  apparatus  with  a  row 
of  five  metal  points.  A  strip  of  paper,  steeped  in 
some  chemical  solution,  is  made  to  pass  under 
these  points;  and  according  as  electric  currents 
are  or  are  not  pa.ssing  through  any  or  all  of  the 
wires  at  any  given  instant,  so  do  the  five  points 
make  five  lines  of  little  interrupted  dashes  on  the 
paper,  so  ingeniouslj  contrived  as  to  length  and 


mutual  distance  as  to  produce  very  good  imitations 
of  Roman  or  Egyptian  capital  letters,  similar  in 
fact,  to  the  type  employed  at  the  other  end.  The 
metal  points  decompose  the  chemical  solution  with 
which  the  strip  of  paper  is  wetted,  and  produce  a 
kind  of  brown  stain  sufficiently  legible  for  all 
practical  purposes,  and  also  durable  or  permanent. 
The  row  of  five  points  is  producing  this  writing 
or  printing  on  prepared  paper,  almost  at  the  very 
identical  instant  when  the  comb  of  five  teeth  at 
the  remote  telegraphic  station  is  passing  over  the 
surface  of  metal  types.  Were  it  not  that  we  have 
almost  ceased  to  wonder  at  anything  that  electri- 
city can  achieve,  we  might  well  marvel  that,  in 
this  system  of  typo-telegraphy,  the  type  are  at  one 
end  of  the  line,  and'thepri'«/i?!(/  at  the  other.  A 
printer,  fed  with  aiectricity,  instead  of  with  beef 
and  mutton,  prints  on  a  slip  of  paper  which  is  or 
may  be  hundreds  of  miles  distant ;  for  the  system 
has  been  successfully  tried,  not  only  between 
Liverpool  and  Manchester,  but  between  Paris  and 
Boulogne.  A  sort  of  long  low  carriage,  travelling 
along  a  n^iniature  railway  on  a  table,  receives  two 
sliding  bars  in  two.  grooves,  and  passes  under  and 
in  contact  with  two  combs  of  five  metal  points 
each ;  one  sliding  bar  contains  a  line  or  row  of 
arranged  type;  the  other  has  laid  upon  it  a  strip 
of  moistened  prepared  paper ;  and  if  two  op- 
erators, at  two  distant  stations,  have  properly 
signalled  each  other,  one  motion  of  the  carriage 
will  transmit  a  message  in  one  direction,  and 
receive  a  different  message  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. Nothing  is  nvore  curious  than  to  see  this 
double  process  going  on  under  our  eyes.  The 
assertions  made  by  joint-stock  companies  are 
often  of  the  coloitr-de-rose  kind,  and  therefore  we 
cannot  positively  affirm  that  "the  average  time 
occupied  in  setting  into  type  a  message  of  thirty 
words  is  a  minute  and  three  quarters;"  that  "the 
time  of  transmittingsuch  a  message  is  six  seconds;" 
that  "  five  oompositors  at  either  station  can  com- 
pose from  three  to  four  hundred  messages  per 
hour;"  and  that  "eight  such  compositors,  in  less 
than  an  hour  and  a  half,  could  have  set  up  the 
whole  of  —  Bright's  celebrated  Rochdale  speech, 
consisting  of  forty-nine  thousand  letters."  But 
though  we  cannot  vouch  for  this,  we  can  answer 
for  the  beautiful  and  ingenious  way  in  which 
scientific  principles  are  here  combined  to  produce 
a  certain  desired  result. 


Religious  Revolution  among  the  natives  of  Asia 
— An  interesting  letter  from  G.  Shrewsbury  is 
given  in  the  London  Missionary  Society's  Chron 
icle  for  the  current  month.  He  has  just  made  a 
tour  in  India,  and  bears  testimony  to  a  general 
anticipation  of  a  religious  revolution  among  the 
natives.    He  says  : — 

"  Another  thing  which  struck  me  was  the  no- 
tion which  the  people  entertain  of  a  coming 
change.  *  We  shall  all  be  christians  soon,'  was 
an  expression  heard  in  many  places,  and  there 
seems  to  be  an  expectation,  perhaps  a  hope,  of  an 
entire  revolution  in  the  religion  of  the  country. 
It  may  be  that  this  is  only  idle  talk,  perhaps  the 
remains  of  some  tradition  which  has  long  been 
floating  about,  and  it  may  be  wholly  ineffectual  to 
induce  a  reception  of  Christianity ;  but  such  is  the 
feeling;  and  we  have  heard  many  say,  'What  is 
the  use  of  embracing  Christianity  now,  when  it 
will  certainly  bring  so  much  trouble?  Let  us 
wait;  by  and  by  all  will  be  christians,  and  then 
it  will  be  easier.'  At  one  place  a  Brahmin,  after 
stoutly  contending  for  some  time  against  Christi- 
anity, said  suddenly :  <  The  worship  of  our  gods 
is  at  an  end ;  everybody  will  now  embrace  this 
new  religion.'  " 
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For  "The  Frieod." 

ImproTements  in  the  Chnreh. 

{Continued  from  page  396.) 

Those  who  embraced  and  lived  in  accordanci 
with  this  doctrine  of  the  light  of  Christ  in  thi 
heart,  gave  indisputable  evidence  that  they  weri( 
thus  qualified  rightly  to  understand  and  appreciat< 
all  other  principles  of  the  gospel,  as  set  forth  it 
the  Holy  Scriptures  ;  thus  illustrating  the  declara 
tion  of  our  Saviour,  "  If  any  man  do  His  will,  h< 
shall  know  of  the  doctrine."  They  cordially  aC' 
cepted  the  "  great  watchword  of  the  Reformation,'' 
salvation  by  faith;"  but  they  knew,  and  boldl] 
declared  that  this  saving  faith,  being  "  the  sub 
stance  of  things  hoped  for,  the  evidence  of  thing! 
not  seen,"  was  no  part  of  man's  natural  endoW' 
ments,  nor  yet  a  result  of  the  operation  of  his  in 
tellectual  powers,  nor  was  it  at  his  coihmand  t« 
adopt  it  when  ^nd  as  he  pleased;  but  that  it  w 
a  gift  from  God,  produced  in  or  bestowed  upo 
his  mind  by  the  Holy  Spirit;  a  measure  or  man 
festation  of  which  Holy  Spirit  having  been  pu 
chased  by  the  death  of  Christ,  had  been  mercifu 
poured  forth  upon  all  flesh.  That  this  grace  stooj 
ever  ready,  during  the  day  of  visitation,  to  brin 
man  to  a  just  sense  of  his  lost  condition  in  th 
fall,  and  the  exceeding  sinfulness  of  sin ;  of  hij 
utter  powerlessness  to  rescue  himself  or  pay  th 
penalty  for  past  transgressions;  his  consequen 
need  of  a  Saviour  to  deliver  him  from  the  punish 
ment  and  the  guilt  of  sin ;  and  enabled  him  t( 
come  in  living  faith  to  "  the  Lamb  of  God  whicl 
taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world." 

As  this  living  faith  works  by  love  to  the  purify 
ing  of  the  heart,  it  always  shows  its  presence  thert 
by  good  works,  performed  in  and  by  it;  and  beinj' 
the  saint's  victory,  it  leads  all  who  have  given  uj 
to  serve  the  Lord,  in  opposition  *to  the  evil  tha 
is  in  the  world,  both  in  the  spirit  that  prompts 
and  the  varied  fruits  produced  by  it.  Thus  th< 
early  converts  to  Quakerism,  though  coming  Iroii 
diflerent  religious  professions,  and  out  of  variou 
classes,  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  learned  an<  'J 
unlearned,  when  brought  into  an  organized  Scl 
ciety,  found  they  were  all  taught  in  the  sam 
school,  to  speak  the  same  language,  and  to  believl 
in  the  same  doctrines.  They  were  not  only  callei 
to  bear  testimony  to  the  truths  of  Christ's  religiofl 
but  to  live  in  accordance  therewith,  as  pilgriifl 
in  the  world,  refusing  to  comply  with  the  corrujl 
manners,  maxims,  and  ways  of  those  around  thed 
William  Penn  says,  "  Their  fundamental  priii 
ciple,  which  is  as  the  corner-stone  of  their  fabric 
and  to  speak  eminently  and  properly,  their  charad 
teristic  or  main  distinguishing  point  or  principle 
viz.,  the  light  of  Christ  within,  as  God's  gift  fd 
man's  salvation,  is  as  the  root  o  f  the  goodly  tree 
doctrines  that  grew  and  branched  out  from  it;^ 
and  the  various  "  testimonies"  borne  b}'  the  Sfl 
ciety  ever  since  its  rise,  have  the  same  origid 
They  are  called  testimonies,  because  it  is  believed 
that  the  gospel  requires  the  practice,  and  its  ob 
servance  is  a  testimony  of  obedience  to  God. 
was  from  this,  confirmed  by  the  recorded  precept 
of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  sprung  their  testimorf 
against  war,  oaths  and  a  hireling  ministry, 
was  this  which  led  to  their  plain  and  truthfj 
language,  of  thou  and  thee  to  one,  avoiding  al 
compliments,  and  the  common  names  of  the  day 
and  months;  their  modest  and  simple  dress,  un  'i 
accommodated  to  the  changing  fashions;  the|  iii 
avoidance  of  show  and  ornament ;  their  rejectioli 
of  popular  amusements  and  recreations,  and  0 
manners  and  customs  pertaining  to  the  gratific*  w 
tion  of  the  lusts  and  pride  in  man's  nature;  as  i  e| 
also  brought  them  to  a  clear  view  and  due  appre 
elation  of  the  worship,  the  ministry,  the  vooa  e 
prayer  and  praise,  which  belong  to  the  christiai  'M 
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ri'|spensation ;  and  to  regulate  their  public  worship 
|cording  thereto.    All  these,  together  with  their 
jjlrict  life,  and  innocent  conversation,  consistent 
th  the  religion  they  professed,  rendered  them  a 
arked  and  peculiar  people,  and  brought  upon 
em,  in  a  day  when  the  professing  church  was 
|r  more  benighted  and  intolerant  than  now,  the 
itred  and  malice,  and  ofttimes  the  cruel  abuse  of 
e  world  around  them,  from  which  they  stood 
parate  and  distinct;  for,  says  R.  Barclay,  "  Be- 
use  the  nature  of  these  things  is  such, that  they 
upon  the  very  sight  distinguish  and  make  us 
lown,  so  that  we  cannot  hide  ourselves  from  an?/, 
'thout  proving  unfaithful  to  our  testimony." 
Living  and  acting  in  accordance  with  this  self- 
nying  religion,  those  who  gave  proof  that  they 
il,  ire  called  to  the  ministry  of  the  word,  when  en- 
ged  in  that  solemn  service,  spake  as  the  oracles 
God;  being  careful  not  to  attempt  to  preach  in 
eir  own  time  or  strength,  but  to  engage  in  the 
irk  only  as  the  Lord  commanded  them;  that  so 
3y  might  minister  as  of  the  ability  which  God 
?eth ;  that  God  in  all  things  might  be  glorified 
rough  'Jesus  Christ.    "  We  are,"  says  Robert 
.relay,  "for-  a  holy,  spiritual,  pure  and  living 
nistry,  where  the  ministers  are  both  called, 
alified  and  ordered,  actuated  and  influenced  in 
the  steps  of  their  ministry  by  the  spirit  of 
d;  which,  being  wanting,  we  judge  they  cease 
jj]  be  ministers  of  Christ." 
William  Penn,  alluding  to  their  ministers,  de- 
res,  "  They  were  changed  men  themselves  be- 
they  went  about  to  change  others.  Their 
)irts  were  rent  as  well  as  their  garments  changed, 
they  knew  the  power  and  the  work  of  God 
n  them.    This  was  seen  by  the  great  alteratioH 
ade,  and  their  stricter  course  of  life  and  more 
lly  conversati(ju  that  immediately  followed  upon 
They  went  not  forth  nor  preached  in  their 
n  time  and  loill,  but  in  the  will  of  God,  and 
(,,1  7ce  not  their  own  studied  matter,  but  as  they 
re  opened  and  moved  of  his  Spirit,  with  which 
y  were  well  acquainted  in  their  own  conversion." 
The  fruits  of  the  ministry  of  such  gifted  men 
\  women,  were  soon  apparent.    Springing  from 
I,,  divine  source,  the  word   preached  appealed 
ectly  to  the  light  of  Christ — the  witness  for  God 
n  the  hearts  of  the  hearers,  which  begot  faith 
re  in  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  preached,  and 
lusands  "  were  turned  from  their  lifeless  pro- 
sions  and  the  evil  of  their  ways  to  a  knowledge 
pjj  God  and  a  holy  life." 
if  Llecognizing  the  exclusive  Headship  of  Christ 
the  church,  and  his  sovereign  authority,  as 
rd  and  Master  of  all  his  disciples,  Friends  were 
eful,  when  gathered  into  a  society,  to  acknow 
ge  their  own  brotherhood,  and  to  admit  of  no 
vileged  order  among  them,  like  clergy  and  laity 
'ievLng  that  Christ  alone  can  dispense  the  gifts 
be  used  for  the  edification  of  the  body,  aecom 
y  them  with  the  power  necessary  for  their 
ht  occupation,  and  the  knowledge  when  and 
ere  they  shall  be  employed  in  his  service,  they 
carded  all  training  for  the  ministry,  all  studied 
paration  for  preaching  or  prayer,  and  admitted 
t  the  gift  therefor,  was  freely  bestowed  upon 
h  men  and  women,  prepared  by  the  Head  of 
Church  himself,  for  the  service.    They  also 
ieved  that  this  divine  qualification  and  appoiut- 
nt  were  required,  not  only  for  the  work  of  the 
jljl  listry,  but  likewise  for  the  right  exercise  of  the 
;  and  duties  of  elders  and  overseers  ;  and  indeed 
t  every  vessel  used  in  the  church,  should  be 
Il  inctified,  and  meet  for  the  Master's  use,  and 
pared  unto  every  good  work;"  and  that  these 
d  works  could  be  engaged  in  aright,  only  as 
vcfl  Spirit  of  Christ  in  the  heart  of  such  instru- 
•jjil  ats  prompted  and  guided  therein 


Holding  these  views,  in  accordance  with  their 
testimony,  "  to  the  principle  [or  spirit]  of  God  in 
man,  the  precious  pearl  and  leaven  of  the  king- 
dom, as  the  only  blessed  means  appointed  of  God, 
to  quicken,  convince,  and  sanctify  man,"  they 
were  convinced  that  when  assembled  for  the  pur- 
pose of  divine  worship,  "the  great  work  of  one 
and  all  ought  to  be  to  wait  upon  God,  and  return- 
ing out  of  their  own  thoughts  and  imaginations, 
to  feel  the  Lord's  presence,  and  know  a  gathering 
into  his  Name  indeed,  where  He  is  in  the  midst, 
according  to  his  promise.  And  as  every  one  is 
thus  gathered,  and  so  met  together  inwardly  in 
their  .spirits,  as  well  as  outwardly  in  their  persons, 
there  the  secret  power  and  virtue  of  life  is  known 
to  refresh  the  soul,  and  the  pure  motions  and 
breathings  of  God's  spirit  are  felt  to  arise;  from 
which,  as  words  of  declaration,  prayers  or  praises 
arise,  the  acceptable  worship  is  known,  which 
edifies  the  church,  and  is  well-pleasing  to  God. 
And  no  man  here  limits  the  Spirit  of  God,  nor 
bringeth  forth  his  own  conned  and,  gathered  stuff, 
but  every  one  puts  that  forth  which  the  fiord  puts 
into  their  hearts;  and  it  is  uttered,  not  in  man's 
will  and  wisdom,  but  in  the  evidence  and  demon- 
stration of  the  Spirit  and  power."  All  other  wor- 
ship than  this  worship,  which  man  sets  about  in 
his  own  will,  and  at  his  own  appointment,  which 
he  can  both  begin  and  end  at  his  pleasure,  do  or 
leave  undone  as  himself  seeth  meet,  whether  they 
be  a  prescribed  form,  as  a  liturgy,  &c.,  or  prayers 
conceived  extempore  by  the  vatural  strength  and 
faculty  of  the  mind,  are  but  superstition,  will- 
worship,  and  abominable  idolatry  in  the  sight  of 
God."  But  while  they  felt  themselves  in  duty 
bound  to  hold  up  this  pure  and  spiritual  worship 
as  being  that  which  is  "  answerable  to  the  testi- 
mony of  Christ  and  his  apostles ;"  yet  they  were 
not  so  devoid  of  charity  as  to  deny  that  the  prayers 
and  praises  of  sincere  and  uprigiit  hearted  worsiiip- 
pers,  who  had  not  seen  the  deadness  of  the  forms 
and  ceremonies  with  which  they  were  connected, 
were  acceptable  to  Him  who  looketh  at  the  heart 
and  its  intent;  nevertheless  "  they  could  not  ap- 
prove of  their  way  in  general,  nor  not  go  on  to 
uphold  that  spiritual  worship  which  the  Lord  is 
calling  all  to,  and  so  to  testify  against  whatsoever 
stands  in  the  way  of  it." 

These  views  of  the  spiritual  nature  of  all  ac- 
ceptable worship,  were  by  no  means  supposed  to 
release  any  from  the  obligation  to  assemble  them- 
selves together  for  its  performance ;  which  Friends 
practised  diligently  and  faithfully.  Nor  did  they 
imagine  that  mere  silence,  any  more  than  words 
only,  was  worship.  They  knew  and  inculcated, 
that  when  assembled  with  one  accord  in  one  place, 
it  was  the  duty  and  privilege  of  each  to  retire  to 
the  divine  gift,  and  feel  it  to  qualify  to  offer  unto 
the  Lord  whatever  He  prepared  and  called  for. 
Being  thus  gathered  in  the  name  of  Christ,  he 
was  in  their  midst ;  and  the  only  preaching  that 
could  convict,  convert,  comfort,  confirm,  or  edify, 
was  called  for  by  Him  at  the  time,  and  delivered 
in  the  demonstration  of  his  Spirit  and  power;  and 
under  the  same  heavenly  call  and  influence,  ac- 
ceptable outward  or  vocal  prayer  or  praise  was 
engaged  in.  This  worship  of  God  was  considered 
by  many  of  the  high  professors  in  that  day,  too 
simple  and  contemptible  :  because,  as  R.  Barclay 
says,  man  "finds  no  room  therefor  his  inventions 
and  imaginations,  and  hath  not  the  opportunity 
to  gratify  his  outward  and  carnal  senses;  so  that 
this  form  being  observed,  is  not  likely  to  be  long 
kept  pure  without  the  power, /or  it  is  of  itself  so 
naked  without  it,  that  it  hath  nothing  in  it  to  in- 
vite  and  tempt  men  to  dote  upon  it,  further  than 
it  is  accompanied  with  the  power." 

The  inspired  penman  tells  us,  "The  people 


served  the  Lord  all  the  days  of  Joshua,  and  all 
the  days  of  the  Elders  that  outlived  Joshua,  who 
had  seen  all  the  great  works  of  the  Lord  that  he 
did  for  Israel ;"  and  that  afterwards  they  rebelled, 
and  were  brought  under  subjection  by  the  nations 
around  them.  And  so,  in  a  measure  and  a  cer- 
tain sense,  it  has  been  with  the  Society  of  Friends. 
Notwithstanding  the  clear  views  adopted  by  it  of 
the  simplicity,  the  purity,  and  the  spirituality  of 
the  christian  religion,  the  marvellous  support  and 
deliverance  mercifully  manifested  towards  the 
suffering  thousands  who  were  first  collected  within 
its  fold,  and  undeterred  by  rack  and  prison,  estab- 
lished it  as  a  church;  notwithstanding  the  hold 
which  they  secured  upon  public  attention  for  its 
faith,  and  the  testimonies  springing  out  of  that 
faith,  and  the  gradual  but  unceasing  advance  made 
by  these  doctrines  and  testimonies  upon  long  pre- 
vailing ignorance  and  prejudice,  the  Society  has 
experienced  some  vicisitudes;  some  striking  ebbs 
and  flows  of  life  and  strength.  The  spirit  of  the 
world  has  from  time  to  time  more  or  less  captivated 
larger  or  smaller  portions  of  its  members  ;  and  un- 
stable and  unsanctified  men,  sometimes  under  one 
plea  and  sometimes  under  another,  have  at  dif- 
ferent epochs  attempted  to  unsettle  or  change  its 
faith,  to  relax  the  strictness  of  its  doctrines,  and 
to  introduce  some  easier  mode  of  religious  life  than 
that  required  by  the  gospel  as  understood,  accepted 
and  believed  in  by  it.  But  in  each  succeeding 
generation  since  the  days  of  Fox,  Penn  and  Bar- 
clay, the  Lord  has  raised  up  sons  and  daughters, 
who,  submitting  to  the  governmeut  of  his  Holy 
Spirit  in  the  secret  of  their  souls,  have  been  taught 
by  Him,  and  led  by  Him  to  embrace  the  faith  of 
their  forefathers  in  religious  profession,  and  who, 
feeling  the  doctrines  and  testimonies  which  the 
Society  had  heretofore  inculcated,  to  be  precious, 
have  maintained  them  themselves,  and  encouraged 
their  fellow  members  in  the  support  of  them; 
while  with  holy  zeal  they  guarded  and  warned  the 
flock  against  the  delusions  of  false  teachers  and 
the  inroads  of  error.  And  throughout  the  two 
hundred  years  of  the  Society's  existence,  we  be- 
lieve, it  has  been  abundantly  demonstrated,  that 
its  most  availing  care  for  the  preservation  and  re- 
ligious growth  of  its  own  members,  and  the  most 
effectual  impression  for  good  made  by  it  upon 
other  religious  denominations,  have  been  conse- 
quences of  the  unflinching  support  and  practical 
illustration  given  by  its  consistent  and  devoted 
members,  under  the  Divine  guidance  and  blessing, 
to  the  doctrines  and  testimonies  it  promulgated  at 
the  beginning.  Herein,  as  a  church,  and  as  a 
human  agency,  has  been  its  safety  and  its  strength, 
and  that  strength  has  waned,  and  the  influence  of 
the  Society  for  good  to  itself  and  to  others,  dimin- 
ished, just  in  proportion  as  its  first  principles  were 
disregarded,  and  the  rigidity  of  its  self-denying 
faith  compromised. 

Tlie  Dwelling  of  Ants. — Ants,  in  the  exotic 
regions,  construct  habitations  of  considerable  size, 
and  form  large  communities,  consisting  of  a  king 
and  queen,  soldiers  and  laborers.  Such  especially 
are  the  white  ants,  whose  nests,  formed  entirely 
of  clay,  about  twelve  feet  high,  and  broad  in  pro- 
portion, soon  become  clothed  with  grass,  and  when 
a  cluster  of  them  are  placed  together  they  may  be 
taken  for  an  Indian  village,  and  are  in  fact  occasion- 
ally larger  than  the  dwellings  of  the  natives.  These 
domelike  buildings  are  sufficiently  strong  and  ca- 
pacious to  enclose  and  shelter  the  interior  from  all 
change  of  weather,  and  the  inhabitants  from  the 
attacks  of  natural  or  accidental  enemies.  They 
are  divided  into  a  number  of  apartments,  for  the 
residence  of  the  king  and  queen,  and  the  nursing 
of  their  numerous  progeny ;  as  also  for  magazines 
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or  granaries,  where  provisions  of  various  kinds  are 
stored  up.  The  royal  chamber  occupies  the  cen- 
tre of  the  building ;  and  on  all  sides,  above  and 
below,  are  arranged  a  kind  of  ante-rooms,  contain- 
ing both  soldiers  and  laborers,  who  wait  there  to 
serve  their  common  parents,  on  whose  safety  de- 
pends the  well-being  of  the  whole  community. — 
Late  Paper. 

Original. 

The  grass  witheretb,  tbe  flower  fadeth  ;  but  the  word 
of  our  God  shall  stand  forever."  Isa.  xl.  8. 

The  morning  air  is  breathing  round  my  brow, 
The  balmy  freshness  of  the  vernal  year: 

Herald  of  beauty  1  wak'ner  of  those  strains 
That  melt  in  music  on  the  list'ning  ear. 

.  Faintly  it  whispers  to  the  soul  o'erburdened, 

Of  murmuring  streams  and  dells,  where  Nature's  art, 
May  soothe  the  spirit,  and  awhile  may  bind  . 
The  bleeding  tendrils  round  the  broken  heart. 

Brightly  the  turf  beneath  our  feet  is  glowing, 

Studded  with  flowers  that  scSht  the  passing  breeze; 

AVhile  o'er  them,  in  the  sunlight,  boughs  are  waving, 
Crowned  with  their  fresh,  green,  coronal  of  leaves. 

But,  ah  !  what  changes  o'er  the  scene  will  pass, 

When  golden  autumn's  mournful  chords  are  strung; 

How  will  the  blossom  perish  in  the  blast. 
And  rainbow  foliage  to  tbe  winds  be  flung. 

But,  why  lament?  we  have  a  promise  given, 
That  falls  like  balm  upon  the  trusting  heart ; 

That  whispers  to  the  soul  of  yon  blue  heaven. 
When  earth  and  spirit  shall  their  tendrils  part. 

Then  listen,  man!  and  let  tbe  words  sink  deep, 
Spoke  by  a  Prophet,  by  a  God  made  pure; 

"  Though  the  grass  wither,  though  the  flowret  fade, 
The  word  of  God  forever  shall  endure." 

Soon  will  thy  summons  from  above  be  sounded, 
To  hear  thy  sentence  at  the  bar  on  high  : 

Oh  I  should  the  oil  within  thy  lamp  have  wasted, 
'Twill  not  be  "  all  of  death,"  for  thee,  "  to  die." 

Then  shalt  thou  find  how  terrible  and  true, 
The  words  thus  spoken,  but  by  thee  forgot. 

Then  shalt  thou  find,  though  time  itself  should  change, 
The  word  of  God,  eternity  turns  not. 

But,  should  thj'  hour  of  death  be  calm  and  still, 
Could'st  thou  gaze  back,  or  forward,  without  fear, 

Serenely  trusting  to  His  sovereign  will. 

What  hope,  what  comfort,  what  reliance  here. 

Thou  hast  the  promise  :  it  will  never  fail ; 

Though  nature  languish,  kingdoms  pass  away, 
Worlds  vanish  from  those  mighty  realms  of  space  ; 

His  word  shines  onward  to  tbe  perfect  day. 

And  when  thy  spirit  from  its  bonds  shall  loosen. 
And  frail  mortality  rests  'neath  the  sod. 

On,  on,  beyond  the  stars,  shall  angels  bear  thee. 
To  peace,  to  hajipiness,  and  to  thv  God. 

S.  Y.  D. 
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Creator  of  the  Physical  World  is  the 
Governor  of  the  Moral  World. 

(ConcluiJeil  from  i)age  308.) 

Again  : — It  will  hardly  be  questioned  that  the 
author  of  the  material  elements  is  also  the  author 
of  tlie  structure  of  animals,  which  is  adapted  to 
and  provided  for  by  the  constitution  of  the  ele- 
ments in  such  innumerable  ways.  ]Jut  the  author 
of  the  bodily  structure  of  animals  must  also  be 
the  author  of  their  instincts,  for  without  these  the 
structure  would  not  answer  its  purpose.  And  these 
instincts  frequently  assume  the  character  of  affec- 
tions in  a  most  remarkable  manner.  The  love  of 
offspring,  of  home,  of  companions,  arc  often  dis- 
played by  animals,  in  a  way  that  .strikes  the  most 
indifferent  observer;  and  yet  these  affections  will 
hardly  be  denied  to  be  a  part  of  the  same  scheme 
as  the  instincts  by  which  the  same  aninlals  seek 
food  and  the  gratifications  of  sense.  Who  can 
doubt  thnt  the  anxious  and  devoted  affection  of 


the  mother-bird  for  her  young  after  they  are 
hatched,  is  a  part  of  the  same  system  of  Provi- 
dence as  the  instinct  by  which  she  is  impelled  to 
sit  upon  her  eggs  ?  and  this,  of  the  same  by  which 
her  eggs  are  so  organized  that  incubation  leads  to 
the  birth  of  the  young  animal  ?    Nor,  again,  can 
we  imagine  that  while  the  structure  and  affections 
of  animals  belong  to  one  system  of  things,  the  affec- 
tions of  man,  in  many  respects  so  similar  to  those 
of  animals,  and  connected  with  the  bodily  frame 
in  a  manner  so  closely  analogous,  can  belong  to  a 
different  scheme.    Who,  that  reads  the  touching 
instances  of  maternal  affection,  related  so  often  of 
the  women  of  all  nations,  and  of  the  females  of 
all  animals,  can  doubt  that  the  principle  of  action 
is  the  same  in  the  two  cases,  though  enlightened 
in  one  of  them,  by  the  rational  faculty?  And  who 
can  place  in  separate  provinces  the  supporting  and 
protecting  love  of  the  father  and  of  the  mother  ? 
or  consider  as  entirely  distinct  from  these,  and 
belonging  to  another  part  of  our  nature,  the  other 
kinds  of  family  affection    or  disjoin  man's  love  of 
his  home,  his  clan,  his.  tribe,  his  country,  from 
the  affection  which  he  bears  to  his  family '/  The 
love  of  offspring,  home,  friends,  in  man,  is  then 
part  of  the  same  system  of  contrivances  of  which 
bodily  organization  is  another  part.    And  thus 
the  author  of  our  corporeal  frame  is  also  the  author 
of  our  capacity  of  kindness  and  resentment,  of  our 
love  and  of  our  wish  to  be  loved,  of  all  the  emo- 
tions which  binds  us  to  individuals,  to  our  fami- 
lies, and  to  our  kind. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  follow  out  and  classify 
these  emotions  and  affections]  or  to  examine  how 
they  are  combined  and  connected  with  our  other 
motives  of  action,  mutually  giving  and  receiving 
strength  and  direction.  The  desire  of  esteem,  of 
power,  of  knowledge,  of  society,  the  love  of  kindred, 
of  friends,  of  our  country,  are  manifestly  among 
the  main  forces  by  which  man  is  urged  to  act  and 
to  abstain.  And  as  these  parts  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  man  are  clearly  intended,  as  we  conceive, 
to  impel  him  in  his  appointed  path ;  so  we  con- 
ceive that  they  are  no  less  clearly  the  work  of  the 
same  great  Artificer  who  created  the  heart,  the 
eye,  the  hand,  the  tongue,  and  that  elemental 
world  in  which,  by  means  of  these  instruments, 
man  pursues  the  objects  of  his  appetites,  desires, 
and  affections. 

But  if  the  Creator  of  the  world  be  also  the  au- 
thor of  our  intellectual  powers,  of  our  feeling  for 
the  beautiful  and  the  sublime,  of  our  social  ten- 
dencies, and  of  our  natural  desires  and  affections, 
we  shall  find  it  impossible  not  to  ascribe  also  to 
Him  the  higher  directive  attributes  of  our  nature, 
the  conscience  and  the  religious  feeling,  the  re- 
ference of  our  actions  to  the  rule  of  duty  and  to 
the  will  of  Grod. 

It  would  not  suit  the  plan  of  the  present  treatise 
to  enter  into  any  detailed  analysis  of  the  connexion 
of  these  various  portions  of  our  moral  constitution. 
But  we  may  observe  that  the  existence  and  uni- 
versality of  the  conception  of  duty  and  right  can- 
not be  doubted,  however  men  may  differ  as  to  its 
original  or  derivative  nature.  All  men  arc  per 
petually  led  to  form  judgments  concerning  actions, 
and  cinotiuns  which  lead  to  action,  as  right  or 
wrong  ;  as  what  they  oinjlu  or  (nujht  not  to  do  or 
feel;  There  is  a  faculty  which  approves  and  dis- 
approves, acquits  or  condemns  the  workings  of  our 
other  faculties.  Now,  what  shall  we  say  of  such 
a  judiciary  principle,  thus  introduced  among  our 
motives  to  action  ?  Shall  we  conceive  that  while 
the  other  springs  of  action  are  balanced  against 
each  other  by  our  Creator,  this  the  most  pervad- 
ing and  universal  regulator,  was  no  part  of  the 
original  scheme  ?  That — while  the  love  of  animal 
pleasures,  of  power,  of  fame,  the  regard  for  friends, 


the  pleasure  of  bestowing  pleasure,  were  infused 
into  man  as  influences  by  which  his  course  of  life 
was  to  be  carried  on,  and  his  capacities  and  powers 
developed  and  exercised; — this  reverence  for 
moral  law,  this  acknowledgment  of  the  obligation 
of  duty, — a  feeling  which  is  everywhere  found', 
and  which  may  become  a  powerful,  a  predominat' 
ing  motive  of  action, — was  given  for  no  purpose, 
and  belongs  not  to  the  design  '(    Such  an  opinion 
would  be  much  as  if  we  should  acknowledge  the 
skill  and  contrivance  manifested  in  the  other  parts 
of  a  ship,  but  should  refuse  to  recognize  the  rud- 
der as  exhibiting  any  evidence  of  a  purpose 
Without  the  reverence  which  the  opinion  of  righf 
inspires,  and  the  scourge  of  general  disapprobation 
inflicted  on  that  which  is  accounted  wicked! 
society  could  scarcely  go  on;  and  certainly  the 
feelings  and  thoughts  and  characters  of  men  coulii  f 
not  be  what  they  are.    Those  impulses  of  natui 
which  involve  no  acknowledgment  of  respons  ( 
bility,  and  the  play  and  struggle  of  interferin 
wishes,  might  preserve  the  species  in  soa\e  shaj  p 
of  existence,  as  we  see  in  the  case  of  brutes.  B 
a  person  must  be  strangely  constituted,  who,  livir 
amid  the  respect  for  law,  the  admiration  for  \yhi 
is  good,  the  order  and  virtues  and  graces  of  civi 
ized  nations,  (all  which  have  their  origin  in  son]J||l 
degree  in  the  feeling  of  responsibility)  can  mai, 
tain  that  all  these  are  casual  and  extraneous  cii 
eumstances,  no  way  contemplated  in  the  form; 
tion  of  man ;  and  that  a  condition  in  which  the 
should  be  no  obligation  in  law,  no  merit  in  selfjie 
restraint,  no  beauty  in  virtue,  is  equally  suited  t 
the  powers  and  the  nature  of  man,  and  was  equall; 
contemplated  when  those  powers  were  given  himHal 

If  this  supposition  be  too  extravagant  to  be  ad 
mitted,  as  it  appears  to  be,  it  remains  then  tha 
man,  intended,  as  we  have  already  seen  from  hi 
structure  and  pro{ferties,  to  be  a  discoursing,  soeiafe 
being,  acting  under  the  influence  of  affections  lai^ 
desires,  and  purposes,  was  also  intended  to  ac 
under  the  influence  of  a  sense  of  duty;  and  tb 
the  acknowledgment  of  the  obligation  of  a  mo 
law  is  as  much  part  of  his  nature,  as  hunger 
thirst,  maternal  love  or  the  desire  of  power;  th 
therefore,  in  conceiving  man  as  the  work  of 
Creator,  we  must  imagine  his  powers  and  charac" 
given  him  with  an  intention  on  the  Creator's  pi 
that"  this  sense  of  duty  should  occupy  its  plac 
his  constitution  as  an  active  and  thinking  beinf 
and  that  this  directive  and  judiciary  principle, 
a  part  of  the  work  of  the  same  Author  who  maj 
the  elements  to  minister  to  the  material  functioijjijj 
and  the  arrangements  of  the  world  to  occupy  tl 
individual  and  social  affections  of  his  living  cr^j 
tures.* 

This  principle  of  conscience,  it  may  further 
observed,  does  not  stand  upon  the  same  level 
the  other  impulses  of  our  constitution  by  whi| 
we  are  prompted  or  restrained.    By  its  very 
ture  and  essence,  it  possesses  a  supremacy  o% 
all  others.    "Your  obligation  to  obey  this  law 
its  being  the  law  of  your  nature.    That  your  cc 
science  approves  of  and  attests  such  a  cour.se 
action  is  itself  alone  an  obligation.  Consciei 
does  not  only  offer  itself  to  show  us  the  way  \ 
should  walk  in,  but  it  likewise  carries  its  own  < 
thority  with  it,  that  it  is  our  natural  guide:  t 
guide  assigned  us  by  the  author  of  our  nature, 
That  we  ought  to  do  an  action,  is  of  itself  a  sufl 
cient  and  ultimate  answer  to  the  questions,  ?i 
we  should  do  it? — how  we  are  obliged  to  do 
The  conviction  of  duty  implies  the  soundest  reas*l  fit 
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*  This  "  moral  principle"  or  conscience  may  be 
filed  and  darkened,  but  the  "universal  Saving  Ligltt 
which  comes  by  and  from  Christ,  purifies  it  and  enabli 
man  to  escape  from  all  error,  and  to  follow  on  to  knb  "" 
all  truth.— Ed. 
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le  strongest  obligation,  of  which  our  nature  is 
isceptible. 

We  appear  then  to  be  using  only  language 
hich  is  well  capable  of  being  justified,  when  we 
jeak  of  this  irresistible  esteem  for  what  is  right, 
is  conviction  of  a  rule  of  action  extending  be- 
Dnd  the  gratification  of  our  irrefiective  impulses, 
an  impress  stamped  upon  the  human  mind  by 
e  Deity  himself;  a  trace  of  His  nature  ;  an  indi- 
ition  of  His  will ;  an  annou-ncement  of  His  pur- 
ose ;  a  promise  of  His  favour ;  and  though  this 
iculty  may  need  to  be  confirmed  and  unfolded, 
istructed  and  assisted  by  other  aids,  it  still  seems 
)  contain  in  itself  a  sufficient  intimation  that  the 
111  ighest  objects  of  man's  existence  are  to  be  at- 
lined,  by  means  of  a  direct  and  intimate  reference 
F  his  thoughts  and  actions  to  the  Divine  Author 
his  being. 

Such  then  is  the  Deity  to  which  the  researches 
f  natural  theology  point;  and  so  far  is  the  train 
F  reflections  in  which  we  have  engaged,  from 
eing  merely  speculative  and  barren.  With  the 
laterial  world  we  cannot  stop.  If  a  superior  In- 
illigence  have  ordered  and  adjusted  the  succes- 
on  of  seasons  and  the  structure  of  the  plants  of 
le  field,  we  must  allow  far  more  than  this  at  first 
ght  would  seem  to  imply.  We  must  admit  still 
reater  powers,  still  higher  wisdom  for  the  crea- 
on  of  the  beasts  of  the  forest  with  their  faculties; 

higher  wisdom  still  and  more  transcendent 
;tributes,  for  the  creation  of  man.    And  when 
e  reach  this  point,  we  find  that  it  is  not  know- 
dge  only,  not  power  only,  not  foresight  and 
eueficence  alone,  which  we  must  attribute  to  the 
[aker  of  the  World ;  but  that  we  must  consider 
im  as  the  Author,  in  us,  of  a  reverence  for  moral 
urity  and  rectitude;  and,  if  the  author  of  such 
li  motions  in  us,  hotv  can  we  conceive  of  Him  ether- 
ise, than  that  these  qualities  are  parts  of  his 
ature;  and  that  he  is  not  only  wise  and  great, 
I  od  good,  incomparably  beyond  our  highest  con- 
lih  Bptions,  but  also  conforaied  in  his  purposes  to 
g  le  rule  which  he  thus  impresses  upon  us,  that  is, 
!ff  [oly  in  the  highest  degree  which  we  can  image 
tli  )  ourselves  as  possible. 


engaging  manners,  and  the  most  accomplished 
mind,  stands  in  thesame  need  of  repentance,  forsak- 
ing of  sin,  redemption  by  the  Son  of  God,  and  reno- 
vation by  his  Spirit,  as  the  least  attractive.  The 
more  engaging  the  manners,  and  the  more  inter- 
esting the  acquirements,  the  more  is  it  to  be  la- 
mented, that  tliose  very  attractions,  by  our  com- 
placency in  them,  may  have  stood  between  us  and 
heaven.  Bear  then  in  mind  that  we  may  be  pleas- 
ing to  others  while  we  have  an  unsanctified 
heart. 


The  New  Atlantic  Cable. — Every  possible  care 
nd  attention  is  bestowed  upon  the  manufacture 
f  the  Atlantic  cable  so  as  to  render  its  success, 
properly  laid,  a  continued  certainty.  The  core 
onsists  of  a  strand  of  seven  copper  wires,  each 
overed  with  about  half  an  inch  of  gutta-percha 
ompositon,  as  an  insulating  medium.  The  tele- 
raphic  core  is  then  strengthened  by  wrapping 
round  it  ten  solid  wires  formed  of  Messrs.  Web- 
ter  &  Horsfall's  homogeneous  iron,  capable  of 
earing  a  strain  of  eleven  miles  of  its  length.  The 
?hole  is  afterwards  surrounded  with  yarn  satura- 
A  sd  with  a  chemical  compound,  which,  by  its 
oisonous  qualities,  will  prevent  its  destruction  by 
larine  insects,  shell-fish,  &c.  The  new  cable  is 
jost  perfect  throughout,  and  double  the  strength 
f  the  former  one.  The  superior  quality  of  the 
onnectiug  wires,  and  the  greater  thickness,  will 
dmit  of  ap  average  of  eight  words  per  minute 
leing  transmitted,  against  a  fourth  of  that  num- 
er  under  the  arranjxement  of  the  old  cable. — Late 
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Be  assured  that  whatever  serves  to  keep  the 
leartfrorh  God,  is  one  and  the  same  spirit  of  ir- 
|(i  eligion,  whether  it  appears  in  the  shape  of  coarse 
ice  or  of  decorum,  and  the  blandishments  of 
►olished  life.  Courteousness,  unaccompanied  by 
•rinciple,  will  stand  the  most  courteous  iu  no  stead 
pith  Him  who  is  a  discerner  of  the  thoughts  and 
ntents  of  the  heart.  Forget  not,  that  the  fore- 
□ost  and  most  brilliant  creature,  with  the  most 
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Needles. 

(Concluded  from  page  39-i.) 

The  polishing  remains  to  be  done.  The  best 
needles  are  polished  no  less  than  six  times  ;  and 
there  are  three  stages  of  polishing  for  all. 

The  final  scouring  is  the  most  emphatic  afi'air. 
To  see  it,  we  must  find  ourselves  at  the  mill  again. 
The  water-power  there  appears  to  be  moving  half- 
a-dozen  mangles  ;  and  very  like  mangling  the  pro- 
cess is.  On  a  very  coajse  cloth,  which  lies  upon 
another  coarse  cloth,  needles  are  spread,  to  the 
number  of  forty  or  fifty  thousand.  Emery  dust 
is  strewn  over  them  ;  oil  is  sprinkled  upon  them, 
and  soft  soap  is  daubed  by  spoonfuls  on  the  cloth. 
The  whole  precious  mess  is  then  rolled  up  com- 
pactly, and  tied  at  both  ends,  and  round  and 
round;  as  tight  as  pack-thread  can  bind  it;  and 
we  have  before  us  a  disgusting  black  "  roly-poly" 
dumpling.  Several  of  these  are  put  into  one  of 
the  mangles,  where  they  roll  to  and  fro  for  eight 
hours.  By  that  time,  the  emery  is  worn  smooth, 
the  packets  are  taken  out,  and  the  needles  are 
dressed  with  fresh  emery,  oil  and  soap ;  and  ano- 
ther eight  hours'  mangling  succeeds.  From  this, 
the  needles  come  out  dirty  enough,  and  smelling 
horribly ;  but  they  are  capable  now  of  showing 
their  brightness.  They  are  washed  with  hot  wa- 
ter and  cleansing  materials  in  iron  pans,  by  boys, 
who  seeai  to  enjoy  the  shaking  and  boulting  of  the 
needles  with  real  zest.  When  clean,  the  needles 
are  tossed  into  sawdust,  and  tossed  about  in  it, 
until  they  are  dry,  and  then  the  sawdust  is  tossed 
out  from  them ;  they  are  tossed  into  bundles  and 
sent  to  the  manufoctory,  to  be  sorted  and  put  up 
for  sale. 

We  shall  not  come  back  to  the  unsavory  mill 
any  more ;  so  I  will  ask  what  that  boy  is  doing, 
and  how  any  stone-breaking  can  be  necessary  to 
the  making  of  needles  ?  He  is  breaking  into  small- 
er pieces  those  not  large  white  stones,  from  which 
emery  powder  comes.  We  follow  his  barrowful 
of  pieces  into  a  little  shed,  and  find  that  the  water 
power  is  working,  up  and  down,  the  pestle  of  a 
great  mortar,  where  the  boy's  fragments  are  bro- 
ken into  dust.  A  man  is  sifting  what  comes  out 
of  the  mortar,  and  returning  whatever  will  not  go 
through  his  sieve. 

Once  more  in  the  manufactory,  we  find  the 
faulty  needles  separated  from  the  perfect.  Among 
so  many  some  must  be  broken,  some  bent,  some 
with  bad  eyes  or  dull  points. 

We  inquire  what  becomes  of  the  refuse,  which 
is  called  "  scrap  ;"  and  the  answer  appears  to  me 
so  curious  that  we  are  glad  we  did  not  miss  the 
information.  The  bright  needles,'  which  happen 
only  to  have  lost  their  heads,  are  eagerly  bought 
by  picture-frame  makers,  and  cabinet  makers. 
They  are  invaluable  for  delicate  fastenings,  for 
veneering,  and  where  a  nail  is  wanted  of  extreme 
fineness  and  without  a  head.  The  rest  of  the 
"  scrap"  is  equally  prized  for  another  object, — 
for  making  gun-barreis.  It  is  sold  by  cart-loads, 
as  the  finest-tempered  steel  that  gun  barrels  can 
be  made  of.  What  an  idea  this  gives, — or  would 
give,  if  we  could  receive  it, — of  the  extent  of  the 
manufacture  ! 


The  manufacture  is  now  complete  :  but  tha 
making  ready  for  sale  exhibits  a  miracle  of  dex- 
terity; at  least,  to  unpractised  eyes. 

A  handful  of  needles,  lying  in  all  manner  of 
ways,  is  put  into  a  tray,  which  is  shaken  back- 
wards and  forwards,  until  the  needles  lie  all  one 
way.  Those  whose  points  lie  left,  and  those  whose 
points  lie  right,  are  separated.  A  little  girl 
spreads  a  heap  on  her  counter  into  a  rough  row, 
wraps  a  bit  of  cloth  round  the  forefinger  of  her 
right  hand,  shakes  the  needles  a  little,  and  brings 
out  a  batch,  with  their  points  sticking  lightly  in 
the  cloth,  and  their  heads  supported  by  her  other 
forefinger.  These  she  lays  aside,  and  does  the 
same  thing  again,  until  all  are  separated.  A  heap 
is  thus  separated  more  quickly  than  we  can  tell 
how  it  is  done.  But  these  needles  are  of  difi'er- 
ent  lengths.  How  should  we  set  about  sorting 
them  ?  Certainly  not  in  the  actual  way.  The  ope- 
ration just  described  is  called  "heading."  This 
is  called  "  handling."  A  narrow  piece  of  wood, 
like  a  thick  flat  ruler,  is  heaped  with  as  many 
needles  as  will  lie  upon  it,  almost  from  end  to 
end.  A  woman  feels  along  both  sides  with  the 
lower  edge  of  her  hands,  and  lifts  from  the  rest, 
with  her  little  fingers  and  the  palms  of  her  hands, 
the  longest  needles,  which  she  places  on  one  side. 
Then  follow  the  next  longest,  which  she  places 
on  the  other  side.  It  is  altogether  an  affair  of 
tact;  and  fine  must  be  the  touch,  and  long  the 
experience,  required  to  do  such  sorting  with  ac- 
curacy. 

Then,  we  arrive  at  the  seat  of  another  wonder- 
ful woman,  who  is  pronounced  by  her  employer 
the  most  rapid  worker  he  has  ever  seen.  Her 
business  is  to  count  the  needles  into  quarter  hun- 
dreds, and  paper  them  up.  The  squares  of  paper 
lie  ready  ;  the  needles  are  before  her.  She  sepa- 
rates twenty-five  of  them,  whips  them  into  a  pa- 
per, and  counts  again  with  incredible  rapidity; 
folding  the  filled  papers  when  about  half-a-dozen 
are  ready.  I  am  so  persuaded  that  my  readers 
could  never  believe  how  many  packets  this  wo- 
man folds  in  a  day,  that  I. will  not  say  how  many 
thousands  they  number.  That  so  many  should 
go  forth  into  tiie  world  from  one  house,  is  won- 
derful enough  ;  that  one  woman  should  put  them 
up  for  their  journej^,  is  more  than  any  reader, 
not  a  needle-maker,  could  be  expected  to  believe 
on  the  declaration  of  any  writer. 

Next,  we  come  among  boys  and  girls.  One 
little  boy  is  cutting  out  the  printed  labels,  which 
have  had  their  figures  neatly  filled  in  by  an  older 
lad.  A  third  is  spreading  the  cut  labels  on  a 
board  smeared  with  paste.  A  girl  is  putting 
them  on  the  packets  of  needles.  Another  is  put- 
ting on  the  warranty  ticket,  in  like  manner.  An- 
other is  tucking ;"  slipping  one  end  of  the 
needle  paper  into  the  oth6r.  A  lad  is  looking  to 
the  drying  of  the  papers  in  the  warm  drying-clo- 
set, in  the  same  room,  where  tiiey  remain  two 
hours  ;  and  he  and  another  are  tying  up  the  pa- 
pers into  packets.  Finally,  we  return  into  the 
ware-house,  and  see  the  piles  of  gay  boxes,  which 
are  to  be  filled  with  an  assortment  of  needles  for 
presents,  or  for  foreign  sale.  These  boxes  are  a 
branch  of  industry  in  themselves ;  with  their  por- 
traits of  the  queen  and  prince,  and  their  copies 
from  popular  pictures,  such  as  Kaphael's  Madon- 
na. As  a  further  temptation,  these  pictures  in 
the  lid  are  so  fitted  as  to  be  disengaged  and  hung 
up.  They  are  probably  to'be  seen  on  the  walls  of 
many  a  log  cabin  in  America,  and  chalet  in  Swit- 
zerland, and  bungalow  in  India,  and  home  of  ex- 
iles in  Siberia.  It  seems  as  if  all  the  world  of 
needle  women,  of  every  clime,  were  supplied  by 
England.  One  man  has  gone  from  among  us  to 
set  up  the  business  in  the  United  States ;  but  tha 
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Americans  are  not  known  yet  to  be  making  for 
themselves.  In  all  directions  our  hundredweights 
and  tons  of  this  delicate  article  are  going  forth. 

We  should  have  liked  to  know  what  the  con- 
sumption of  sail-maker's  is  at  home;  but  this  we 
could  not  learn.  These  formidable  affairs  are 
separately  forged,  as  their  finer  companions  once 
were.  The  flattening,  and  guttering,  and  filing  of 
the  heads,  is  done  on  grooved  anvils;  and  so  is 
the  hammering  of  the  lower  half  into  a  three-sided 
surface.  The  pointing  is  done  by  one  at  a  time 
being  held  to  a  revolving  cylinder  of  a  grindstone 
brought  from  Bristol ;  and  then  there  is  another 
rubbing  against  a  "  buff,"  a  cylinder  covered  with 
leather  dressed  with  emery.  The  eyes  are  punched 
separately,  and  by  repeated  strokes  ;  and  pains  are 
given  to  the  finishing  of  the  head,  by  flattening 
its  s'ides,  and  filing  all  smooth.  The  process  is 
nearly  the  same  with  packing-needles ;  but,  as  we 
know,  their  pointed  ends  are  considerably  flattened 
and  bent. 

I  must  deny  myself  the  pleasure  of  describing 
the  other  manufacture  which  goes  on  in  the  same 
place, — that  of  fish-hooks.  The  pattern-books  of 
the  concern  show  specimens  of  assorts,  from  the 
strong  cod-hook  for  the  Newfoundland  banks  and 
the  salmon-hook  for  the  Norway  cataracts,  to  the 
most  delicate  little  barb  that  can  be  hidden  under 
a  streak  of  feather,  to  dance  in  the  insidious 
character  of  a  fly  on  the  surface  of  an  English 
rivulet.  "We  find  here  sail-hooks,  too, — like  very 
large  button-hooks.  Without  these  the  sail-maker 
could  not  hold  together  the  edges  of  the  uncom- 
monly heavy  fabric  he  has  to  sew. 

The  women  and  girls  in  this  establishment  are 
rather  more  numerous  than  the  men  and  boys. 
Their  employer  accounts  for  the  superiority  of  all 
in  health,  understanding,  and  morals,  to  the  last 
generation,  by  citing  the  results  of  the  Sunday- 
schools  of  Kedditch,  and  the  good  free-school 
there.  He  may  be  quite  right :  but  there  is  some- 
thing in  the  tone  of  the  intercourse,  between  him- 
self and  everybody  on  his  premises,  which  con- 
vinces a  stranger  that  there  is  also  somebody  else 
to  thank  for  the  improvement  which  drives  out  all 
the  stranger's  preconceptions  of  the  wretchedness 
of  needle-makers.  For  my  own  part,  I  must  say 
that  a  load  has  been  removed  from  my  mind — a 
burden  of  sorrow  and  commiseration — by  my  visit 
to  the  Victoria  Needle-works  at  lledditch. — 
Harriet  Martineau. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

Paul's  Messages. 
There  is  one  part  of  St.  Paul's  epistles  that  is 
full  of  touching  interest,  not  for  its  importance  to 
us,  but  because  it  lets  us  a  little  into  the  social 
life,  if  I  may  so  speak,  of  the  early  christians, — 
those  sheep  among  woItcs  ;  those  lights  in  a  world 
of  darkness;  those  martyrs  who  counted  not  their 
lives  dear  unto  themselves,  and  who  freely  gave 
each  other  up  to  death.  I  allude  to  the  familiar 
salutations  of  love  sent  back  and  forth  as  he  con- 
cludes his  epistles,  with  something  of  the  freedi:)m 
and  particularity  of  private  letters.  How  touch- 
ing is  it  to  have  these  glimpses  into  the  great 
human  heart  of  St.  Paul;  to  note  his  care  for 
"  Phche,  our  sister,  who  hath  succored  him;"  his 
love  to  Priscilla  and  Aquila,  who  for  his  life  had 
laid  down  their  necks ;  and  to  find  twice  mentioned 
the  church  that  gatiicred  in  their  house.  Sec, 
also,  the  humility  of  tliis  chief  apostle,  in  recalling 
that  Andronicus  and  Junia  were  in  Christ  before 
him  :  his  mournful  reflection  that  Dcmas  had  loved 
this  present  world  ;  his  forbearance  in  speaking  of 
the  coppersmith,  Alexander,  who  did  him  much 
evil;  his  patience  when  all  men  forsook  him,  and  j 
bis  entire  assurance  that  "the  Lord  would  con- ' 


tinue  to  deliver  hira  from  every  evil  work,  and 
preserve  hiin  unto  His  heavenly  kingdom." 

But  no  word  so  comes  down  to  the  material 
human  wants  of  the  man,  Paul,  as  the  message  to 
Timothy  "  his  own  son  in  the  faith;"  to  bring  the 
"  cloak  left  at  Troas  with  Carpus,"  and  "  the 
books,  but  especially  the  parchments."  What 
books  and  what  parchments  were  these,  that  were 
thus  especially  desired  by  the  heroic  warrior  "  who 
was  ready  to  be  offered,"  "  whose  time  of  depar- 
ture was  at  hand"  ?  How,  as  we  read  these  epis- 
tles from  Rome,  do  we  remember  the  two  whole 
years  passed  there  in  his  own  hired  house,  with  a 
soldier  that  kept  him,  preaching  and  teaching 
with  all  confidence,  no  man  forbidding  him  :  "  a 
chosen  vessel"  indeed,  having  borne  the  name  of 
his  Lord  before  the  Gentiles  and  kings  and  chil- 
dren of  Israel,  and  suffered  great  things  therefor. 

From  "  Littell's  Living  Age." 

NoTes  on  Animal  life  in  a  Primeval  Forest. 
The  little  town  of  Ega,  on  the  Upper  Amazons 
in  the  heart  of  South  America,  originally  a  mis- 
sion village  of  the  Jesuits,  but  now  a  thriving 
Brazillian  settlement,  lies  pretty  nearly  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  most  extensive  unbroken  forest  on  the 
surface  of  our  globe.  It  requires  little  effort  of 
imagination,  even  to  those  who  have  not  travelled 
beyond  the  limits  of  Europe,  to  form  some  general 
idea  of  what  such  a  realm  of  arboreal  vegetation 
must  be,  lying  within  a  few  degrees  of  the  equator, 
bathed  all  the  year  through  in  an  atmosphere  like 
that  of  a  forcing-house  for  plants,  drenched  by 
tropical  rains  and  heated  by  a  vertical  sun.  The 
total  length  of  this  vast  forest  from  west  to  east, 
is  1260  miles,  its  breadth  varying  from  600  to  800 
miles.  Towards  the  east,  indeed,  it  continues  700 
miles  further,  terminating  only  on  the  shores  of 
the  Atlantic.  This  easterly  portion,  however,  or 
that  which  clothes  the  valley  of  the  Lower  Ama- 
zons, I  exclude  from  the  present  description, 
since  it  is,  in  one  part,  much  broken  and  contrac- 
ted in  breadth  by  large  tracts  of  open  grassy 
land.  The  forest  of  the  great  plain  of  the  Up- 
per Amazons  has  sufiicient  compactness  and  pe- 
culiarity to  be  treated  of  as  a  separate  area.  But 
as  there  is  no  complete  break  of  continuity,  the 
statement  of  Humboldt  (who  had  a  glimpse  of 
the  immeasurable  wilderness  only  from  its  western 
commencement,  in  Peru)  still  holds  good,  to  the 
effect  that  a  flock  of  monkeys  might  travel  amongst 
the  tree-tops,  were  it  not  for  the  rivers,  for  two 
thousand  miles  in  a  straight  line  without  once 
touching  ground;  namely,  from  the  slopes  of  the 
Andes  to  ihe  shores  .of  the  Atlantic. 

It  is  in  the  region  of  the  Upper  Amazons  that 
the  most  characteristic  features  in  tlie  animal  life 
of  this  great  wilderness  are  to  be  seen  :  and  no  bet- 
ter station  for  a  traveller's  head-quarters  can  be 
found  than  our  little  settlement  of  Ega.  I  made 
it  my  chief  residence  during  four  years  and  a  half, 
employed  in  investigating  tlie  natural  history  of 
the  district.  It  is  built  within  the  moutii  of  the 
Teffe,  one  of  the  large  tributary  streams  flowing 
from  the  south, — a  river  of  clear,  dark  green  water, 
whTch,  after  a  course  of  some  two  or  three  hundred 
miles,  on  reaching  the  middle  part  of  the  level  coun- 
try, spreads  out  into  a  lakelike  expanse,  five  miles 
broad,  and  finally  creeps  into  the  trunk  stream  by 
a  narrow  channel  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  wide. 
The  population  of  the  town  (about  twelve  hundred 
souls)  consists  chiefly  of  half-castes  and  Indians ; 
many  of  the  former  being  educated  persons,  am- 
bitious of  being  thought  civilized  and  fond  of 
showing  hospitality  to  strangers.  Few  pure  whites 
reside  in  tlie  place,  but  amongst  these  are  four  or 
jfive  stray  Frenchmen  and  Italians  who  are  settled 
'and  are  married  to  native  women.    To  complete 


our  brief  description  of  the  place,  it  is  neccessary  j, 
to  mention  that  it  ranks  as  a  city  and  is  the  [oi 
centre  of  a  comarca  or  county;  add  that,  although  * 
the  remotest  ^county  town  in  the  Brazilian  em-  ji 
pire  (distant  twenty-eight  hundred  miles  froia  ^ 
Rio  Janerio),  the  authority  of  the  central  govern- 
ment  is  as  much  respected,  and  the  municipal,  ed-  lij, 
ucational,  military,  and  ecclesiastical  details  |jj 
management  as  closely  observed  as  though  it  laj] 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  capital.  i  )||( 

At  the  top  of  the  grassy  slope  on  which  the 
town  is  built,  rises  a  compact  wall  of  foliage,  with  ,5 
a  small  narrow  gap  in  its  midst;  the  leafy  barrier  ji,, 
is  the  frontier  line  of  the  forest,  kept  from  ea-  jji, 
croaching  on  the  few  acres  of  cleared  space  only  by 
the  inhabitants  doing  constant  battle  with  the  \ 
powers  of  vegetation";  and  the  gap  is  the  entrance  Ij 
to  the  only  road  by  land  that  the  townspeople  ^ 
possess.  A  few  minutes'  walk  under  the  shadjj  ,|e 
arcade,  and  the  traveller  finds  himself  in  the  hear^  g, 
of  the  solitude.  The  crowns  of  the  tall  trees  01  ^ 
both  sides  meet  over  head,  and  admit  the  rays  o  ^ 
the  sun  only  at  intervals,  where  some  forest  mon 
arch  has  been  uprooted  by  the  storm.  The  patl  gj 
lead'fe  to  a  few  small  plantations  belonging  to  th<  ^ 
poorer  inhabitants,  and  at  the  distance  of  about  a|  |,|, 
mile  dwindles  into  a  mere  hunter's  track,  which  j( 
none  but  a  native  can  follow.  Beyond  this  point,  k1 
all  traces  of  the  presence  of  man  cease, — the  land  ^ 
untrodden  and  unowned, — and  so  it  continues  for 
hundreds  of  miles. 

To  enable  my  readers  to  form  some  idea  of  the  „.( 
animal  life  harbored  in  the  warm  and  teeming  ^1 
shades  of  this  great  wilderness,  I  will  invite  them 
to  accompany  me,  in  imagination,  on  an  excursion, 
into  the  untrodden  solitudes  lying  beyond  the  fjt 
mouth  of  the  Teff6.  Let  us  accept  the  invitatioa  idji 
kindly  offered  by  an  old  friend  "of  ours, — an  expe-  \^ 
rienced  woodsman,  named  Lauriano, — who  is  about  jp 
to  start  on  a  journey  to  collect  sarsaparilla  in  the  p 
retired  channels  leading  to  the  river  Jurud,  some 
thirty  miles  to  the  west  of  Ega,  and  saj's  he  will  jj 
be  glad  of  our  company.  We  are  but  humble  I15, 
naturalists  and  we  have  no  means  of  supporting 
an  establishment  of  Indians  of  our  own,  even  \%  u 
they  were  willing  to  stay  with  us,  which  they;  ;jl 
would  not  be,  as  they  prefer  the  service  of  traders  jj 
like  our  friend,  who  has  canoes  and  merchandise^  ^ 
and  offers  plenty  of  excitement  of  the  kind  whiciv  jj 
the  redskin  loves, — ^journeys  months  long  and  aj  ji 
crowd  of  hands  to  share  the  labour  of  paddling,':  \j. 
All  that  Lauriano  requires  of  us  is  a  small  contri^  \\ 
bution  towards  the  expense  of  provisions.  Wa  .( 
can  return,  as  we  propose,  at  the  end  of  a  weekj  jji 
for  he  will  have  occasion  to  send  a  canoe  to  Ega:  0, 
about  that  time.  The  opportunity  is  too  good  a(  io. 
one  to  be  lost.  ^      [  j 

Lauriano  is  a  half-caste,  and  his  wife,  Perpetua,,  n 
who  accompanies  us,  is  a  pure-blood  Indian,  but|  m 
has  an  oval  European  face,  regular  features,  and 
quiet,  obliging  manners  ;  on  her  we  majf  rely  for 
well-cooked  and  regularly-served  meals.  They 
have  no  children,  but  take  with  them  two  young 
ucphews,'whose  father,  Manoel,  also  belonging  t(t  n 
the  expedition,  has  gone  forward  some  days  pre^^  f 
viousiy  to  the  place  fixed  upon,  with* a  view  t(^  a 
prepare  the  first  encampment.  These,  with  aQ{  0 
ugly,  broad-faced,  taciturn  old  Indian  woman,  andj  ti 
four  stout  lads,  made  up  the  whole  of  Lauriano'^  jr 
party.  We  ourselves  take  with  us  only  our  Indian  |j 
servant,  Sebastian,  a  dark-skinned  young  savage,  ^ 
recently  brought  from  a  remote  village  of  his  tribe,j  e 
who  will  be  a  useful  companion  in  the  jungle^  m 
Two  small  chests,  one  containing  provisions,  such  ai 
as  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  biscuits,  and  so  forth,  and  te 
the  other  materials  for  preserving  specimens  and:  ot 
store  boxes;  a  large  bundle  containing  our  ham-t  |i 
mocks'aud  mosquito  tents;  and,  lastly,  a  cauvaft  \ 
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ag  with  change  of  clothing,  constitute  the  whole 
[  F  our  baggage. 

"      *  *  *  *     .     *  * 

Just  as  day  is  beginning  to  dawn,  a  rap  at  the 
*  oor  arouses  us,  and  two  strong  lads  are  soon  carry- 
ig  our  heavy  boxes  down  to  the  beach.  We 
ing  our  guu,  nests,  and  game-sacks  over  our 
loulders,  hand  the  shot-belts  and  a  bag  full  of 
'  nail  boxes  and  miscellanea  to  our  dusky  little 
,   llower,  and  are  quickly  at  the  water-side.  The 
,  moe,  a  large  and  stout-built  boat,  with  masts  and 
'I  70  arched  awnings  of  wicker-work  thatched  with 
ilm-leaves,  is  pushed  off  and  the  Indians,  with 
leir  battledore-shaped  paddles,  begin  to  propel 
!  quickly  along. 

We  glide  along  close  to  the  banks,  and  note  the 
finite  diversity  of  foliage  of'the  lower  trees  and 
,e  variety  of  creeping  plants  which  drape  the 
iter-frontage  of  the  forest  as  with  a  mantle.  We 
ar  scarcely  any  sounds  of  animals.  A  loud 
ilash  in  the  water  under  the  shade  of  overhang- 
g  trees  occasionally  startles  us.  This  is  pro- 
iced  either  by  large  fishes  of  the  Sahnonidas 
mily  {Tamhaki)  rising  to  seize  fruits  that  fall 
om  above,  or  by  heavy  lizards  or  snakes  suddenly 
opping  in  alarm  from  the  boughs  as  we  brush 
ist.  A  faint  chorus  of  singing  birds,  at  times, 
aches  the  ear  from  a  distance,  and  aloft  is  heard 
3quently  the  cawing  of  parrots  ;  but  as  the  morn- 
g  is  fine  and  calm,  the  travelling  flocks  pass  at 
great  an  elevation  that  the  sounds  are  scarcely 
rceptible. 

Although  animal  life  does  not  make  itself  very 
trusive  by  its  noises,  nor  disturb  the  feeling  of 
'J  tense  calm  and  solitude  which  soothingly  creeps 
I"  er  the  mind,  there  is  no  lack  of  signs  of  its  pre- 
'1  nee  to  the  sight.  What  are  those  strange  figures, 
h  man  head  and  shoulders,  which  suddenly 
p  up  here  and  there  above  the  glassy  surface  of 
][uiet  bay  as  we  round  a  wooded  point?  They 
ire  a  few  moments  at  the  approaching  canoe, 
f  d  then  quickly  disappear  again  under  the  water, 
lese  are  otters,  of  a  peculiar  large  dark-brown 
ecies  which  tenants  all  the  still  by-streams  of 
e  Amazonian  system.    They  are  so  shy  that  it 
almost  impossible  to  get  within  gunshot  of  them, 
d  we  very  rarely  see  a  skin  in  the  possession  of 
e  natives,  although  the  animals  are  extremely 
mmon.  We  pass  also,  throughout  the  day,  a  con- 
lual  succession  of  huge  alligators,  never  very 
)sely,  however ;  for  they  are  exceedingly  wary, 
huge  scabby  carcass,  or  rather  a  double  lump, 
the  top  of  the  head  and  back, — is  seen  at  a 
fetance,  resting  like  a  floating  log  on  the  water. 
Es  )u  may  rely  upon  it  the  monster  is  eying  us  very 
)sely;  for  if  the  prow  of  the  canoe  is  turned  but 
:  a  moment  in  his  direction,  a  little  movement 
itoJ  perceived  towards  the  tail-part  of  the  animal, 
l)ii|d  the  beast  is  gone  from  the  surface. 

(To  be  continned.} 


For  "  The  Friend." 

After  perusing  the  account  of  the  Yearly  Meet- 
5  in  "The  Friend,"  I  felt,  to  use  the  language 
an  apostle,  my  spirit  stirred  within  me,  to  see 
t(  plainly  the  degeneracy  of  the  times  we  live  in; 
much  about  outward  teaching,  as  though  the 
eat  Teacher  was  either  not  known,  or  his  teach- 
es were  not  agreeable.   Alas  !  are  not  many  ful- 
ing  the  scripture,  "  Heaping  to  themselves 
ichers  having  itching  ears."    It  was  my  lot  to 
A   brought  up  in  my  youth  not  in  this  Society, 
,t  amongst  those  who  rely  on  teachers,  and  I 
,ve  for  years  followed  the  "lo  heces,  and  lo 
eres  !"  and  ventured  to  try  to  teach ;  but  I  found 
that  rest  and  peace,  that  soul's  satisfaction 
lich  alone  can  be  found  by  waiting  on  Him, 
10,  when  oq  earth,  "  spake  as  never  man  spake," 


and  who  "  now  speaketh  from  heaven."  Alas  ! 
such  as  turn  away  from  Him,  whatever  they  may 
substitute  therefor,  will  bring  on  themselves  even- 
tually, unless  they  awake  from  their  folly,  "  sore 
destruction  ;"  although  for  a  time  they  may  try  to 
ease  themselves  by  following  that  which  will  not 
profit. 

But  that  which  seems  most  trying  to  the  rightly 
awakened  mind,  is,  not  that  these  turn  aside,  and 
try  "  to  draw  others  after  them,"  but  that  they 
(as  they  think  very  ingeniously)  represent  them- 
selves as  Friends,  and  try  to  persuade  the  ignorant, 
that  Geo.  Fox,  W.  Penn,  R.  Barclay,  and  other 
valiants,  wei-e  of  the  same  mind  with  themselves; 
and  if  they  succeed,  and  "  the  blind  lead  the  blind, 
will  they  not  both  fall  into  the  ditch."  Our  early 
Friends  were  gathered  to  hear  Him,  whom  the 
prophets,  apostles,  and  first  chri.stians  were  gather- 
ed unto,  and  this  was  the  chief  cause  of  conten- 
tion with  the  priests  and  professors  of  those  days, 
not  merely  that  Friends  said  they  had  a  clearer 
understanding  of  the  scriptures,  and  that  they 
knew  nothing  but  what  was  written  therein ;  but 
that  "  they  had  found  Him  of  whom  Moses  and 
the  prophets  did  write:"  that  He  was  an  all-sufii- 
cient  teacher.  It  is  true  that  in  pointing  others 
to  the  Lamb  of  God,  they  taught  they  must  pay 
attention  to  the  Spirit  in  themselves  which  con- 
vinces the  world  of  sin,  of  righteousness  and  of 
judgment  to  come;  and  that  it  was  only  as  in 
obedience  thereto  they  ceased  from  evil  and  were 
cleansed  from  all  impurities  of  the  flesh  and  spirit, 
that  their  hearts  were  made  as  a  temple  fit  for 
Him  to  dwell  in;  and  that  it  was  by  attention  to 
this  inward  teacher  that  they  had  been  themselves 
translated  out  of  the  kingdom,  dominion,  and 
power  of  darkness  and  Satan,  into  the  kingdom  of 
Light  and  of  Christ;  and  that  by  waiting  continu- 
ally upon  him,  He  was  made  unto  them  "  wisdom, 
righteousness,  sanctification,  and  redemption,"  not 
notionally,  but  really  and  truly.  By  this  indwell- 
ing, they  were  preserved  and  kept;  hence  they 
depended  not  on  an  arm  of  flesh,  neither  did  they 
in  any  wise  minister  unto,  or  encourage  those  who 
did;  but  as  the  natural  man  cannot  understand 
the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  so  neither 
can  he  depend  alone  upon  him  for  life  and  salva- 
tion ;  but  is  ever  made  manifest  by  his  reliance 
upon  that  "  which  is  engraven  by  art  and  de- 
vice." Hence  missions,  First-day  schools,  scripture 
reading,  meetings  and  outward  teachers;  instead 
of  silently  waiting  upon  Christ  for  his  leadings 
and  guidance,  and  moving  only  by  his  putting 
forth.  It  is  very  often  a  matter  of  surprise  to  me 
that  there  should  be  such  a'remarkable  desire  to 
exalt  the  scriptures  by  the  term  of  the  word,  and 
the  written  icord ;  as  though  life,  which  is  alone 
in  Christ  and  cometh  only  from  Him,  could  be 
derived  from  that  which  is  written  concerning 
Him.  To  know  Him,  is  something  very  different 
from  reading  or  hearing  about  him.  What  scrip- 
ture had  Geo.  Fox  to  direct  him  to  Litchfield  with 
his  remarkable  message  ?  I  am  aware  some  of 
those  who  are  trying  to  subvert  the  faith,  (of 
Friends,)  contend  against  this  and  other  remark- 
able acts  of  Friends,  which  were  done  from  im- 
mediate revelation.  But  it  was  this  doctrine  of 
Divine  revelation,  that  was  the  main  point  of 
difi"erence  between  Friends  and  others,  as  it  is  now 
with  those  who  are  seduced  from  the  faith.  They 
live  in  condemnation,  and  consequently  he  doth 
not  reveal  himself  to  them  difi'erently  than  to  the 
world ;  but  whosoever  heareth  his  voice,  and  is 
truly  obedient  thereunto,  to  the  taking  up  of  the 
cross  dSily,  and  the  denying  themselves  of  every 
thing  forbidden,  he  will  reveal  himself  unto  such, 
as  he  does  not  unto  the  world.  He  will  be  very 
near  to  such,  even  to  dwell  in  them.  He  is  their 


Lawgiver,  Shepherd,  Bishop,  and  Supreme  Euler, 
and  they  dare  not  obey  any  other,  whose  authority 
comes  not  from  Him.  These  hear  his  voice  say- 
ing, this  is  the  way,  when  they  "essay  to  turn  to 
the  right  hand  or  to  the  left."  Dear  young  Friends, 
learn  to  know  this  great  Teacher,  by  waiting  alone 
and  in  silence  upon  him,  and  then  you  will  feel 
his  presence  in  our  assemblies,  and  hear  his  voice 
spoken  by  his  spirit  in  your  hearts,  when  every 
other  voice  may  be  hushed.  Shun  not  his  cross; 
may  it  be  your  delight,  and  then  he  will  honour 
you  with  many  honours;  you  will  become  valiant 
for  his  truth  upon  the  earth.  He  will  be  your 
captain,  and  so  long  as  he  is  with  you,  you  will  be 
invincible  and  will  fear  no  antagonist;  and  after 
having  done  and  suffered  his  will  on  earth,  you 
will,  at  last,  be  received  with  "  well  done."  If  this 
people  turn  aside  will  he  not  have  another  people  'I 
One  who  Loves  the  Truth. 
New  York,  Eighth  month  2d,  1864. 

Substitute  for  Brandy  in  Cases  of  Exhaustion. 
— Dr.  Druitt  recommends  for  this  purpose  lean 
beef,  chopped  up,  inclosed  in  a  jar  and  subjected 
for  an  hour  or  more  to  heat;  when  it  will  separate 
into  three  portions,  fat,  fibre,  and  liquid  essence. 
Strain  ofi' the  last,  and  separate  the  fat  by  means 
of  blotting  paper,  when  a  clear  amber  colored  li- 
quid is  obtained,  of  an  intensely  aromatic  smell 
and  flavor,  very  stimulating  to  the  brain.  Difi"er- 
ent  samples  of  meat  yield  difi'erent  quantities  of 
it,  and  it  contains  a  variable  proportion  of  gelati- 
nous matter.  It  yields  in  evaporation,  about  one- 
sixteenth  of  solid  residue,  which  soon  efi"ervesce8 
on  exposure  to  the  air  on  account  of  the  saline 
matters  contained.  This  is  not  intended  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  common  beef-tea,  but  it  it  recommen- 
ded as  an  auxiliary  to,  and  partial  substitute  for 
brandy  in  all  cases  of  great  exhaustion  or  weak- 
ness, attended  with  cerebral  depression.  It  is  free 
from  bulk  and  exerts  a  rapid  stimulating  power 
over  the  brain. — Scientific  American. 

The  Wedding  Garment. — At  the  royal  marriage 
of  Sultan  Mahmoud,  a  few  years  ago,  every  guest 
invited  to  the  wedding  had  made  expressly  for 
him,  at  the  expense  of  the  Sultan,  a  wedding 
garment.  No  one,  however  dignified  his  station, 
was  permitted  to  enter  into  the  presence  chamber 
of  that  sovereign  without  a  change  of  raiment. 
This  was  formerly  the  universal  custom  in  the 
East.  But  inasmuch  as  these  garments  were  very 
costly,  and  some  of  the  guests  invited  might  plead 
poverty,  and  thus  appear  unclad  in  the  guest 
chamber  of  the  king,  the  cost  was  defrayed  at 
the  Sultan  Mahmoud's  expense.  To  each  guest 
was  presented  a  suit  of  wedding  garments.  Had 
any,  therefore,  appeared  before  this  absolute  sov- 
ereign without  the  wedding  garment,  the  Sultan 
would  have  deemed  his  dignity  insulted,  and  his 
magnificent  gifts  despised.  The,  question,  then, 
"Friend,  how  camest  thou  in  hither  not  having  on 
a  wedding  garment  ?"  (Matt.  xxii.  12)  explains 
the  speechless  condition  of  the  man.  The  wed- 
ding robe  was  ready,  not  at  the  expense  of  the 
invited  one,  but  at  the  cost  of  the  king.  He  had 
simply  to  obey  the  requirements  of  Eastern  state 
put  on  the  garment,  appear  before  the  king, 
and  do  homage  to  him  for  his  rich  habit.  His 
refusal  to  comply  with  this  reasonable  custom, 
and  presuming,  notwithstanding,  to  thrust  him- 
self into  the  presence  of  royalty,  was  an  avowal 
that  he  denied  his  authority  to  rule  over  him, 
and  despised  his  power.  Hence  he  was  bound 
hand  and  foot,  and  cast  out. — Late  Paper. 

A  home  in  which  politeness  reigns  is  a  home 
from  which  polite  men  and  women  go  out. 
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EIGHTH  MONTH  20,  1864. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

FoREiaN.— News  from  Europe  to  the  4th  inst.  There 
is  an  entire  absence  of  anything  of  moment  in  the  general 
news.  The  English  Cabinet  had  all  dispersed  for  the 
season.  Nothing  additional  has  transpired  in  regard  to 
the  peace  negotiations  at  Vienna.  Queen  Victoria  has 
appointed  a  commission  with  instructions  to  consider 
the  expediency  of  abolishing  capital  punishment.  The 
queen's  speech,  on  proroguing  Parliament,  deeply  laments 
the  continuance  of  the  civil  war  in  the  United  States, 
promises  continued  strict  neutrality,  but  would  rejoice 
to  see  a  friendly  reconciliation.  It  expresses  satisfaction 
at  the  influx  of  cotton  from  all  quarters  of  the  world, 
and  the  consequent  mitigation  of  the  distress  in  the  cot- 
ton manufacturing  districts.  In  the  House  of  Commons 
it  was  stated  by  one  of  the  ministers,  that  England  in- 
tended to  recognize  the  new  Mexican  Empire  without 
waiting  for  the  States  and  territories  now  under  Juarez 
to  be  brought  within  the  authority  of  the  new  govern- 
ment. The  London  Times  publishes  a  letter  from  Rich- 
mond. The  writer  expresses  the  belief  that  Gen.  Grant 
knows  full  well  that  neither  Petersburg  nor  Richmond 
can  be  taken  by  fighting,  and  that  he  will  make  no  more 
onslaughts  ou  the  confederate  breastworks,  but  will 
quietly  assume  the  defensive.  The  Liverpool  cotton 
market  had  slightly  declined.  Flour  and  breadstuEFs 
were  also  rather  lower.    Consols,  89-J  a  89|. 

United  States. — TheFinances. — During  the  week  end- 
ing on  the  9th  inst.  a  further  addition  of  $5,642,420  was 
made  to  the  national  currency.  At  that  time  it  con- 
sisted of  the  following  items  : 

United  States  notes,  ....  $436,160,569 
Five  per  cent,  one  year  notes,  .  .  ^  44,520,000 
Five  per  cent,  two  year  notes,  .  .  "  16,480,000 
Five  per  ct.  two  year  notes  with  coupons,  80,933,602 
Treas'y  notes  on  which  interest  has  ceased,  162,161 
Fractional  currency,  .... 
Compound  interest  notes, 


23,546,534 
38,400,000 


Total,  $637,202,926 

The  public  debt  was  increased  during  the  week  $5, 157, 
665,  the  amount  being  now  stated  at  $1,832,649,835. 

Iinnvgration.  —  'DmxQg  last  week,  1828  immigrants 
arrived  at  New  York,  making  a  total  of  116,660  the 
present  year.  The  number  that  arrived  in  the  corres- 
ponding period  of  1863  was  96,984. 

Virginia. — The  rebel  force  under  Generals  McCaus- 
land  and  Johnson  (a  detachment  of  which  recently 
burned  Chambersburg,  Pa.,)  was  pursued  by  General 
Averill.  The  rebels  were  overtaken  near  Moorefield, 
West  Virginia,  and  utterly  routed.  Between  five  and 
six  hundred  of  them  were  taken  prisoners,  and  the  re- 
mainder dispersed  with  the  loss  of  all  their  artillery,  and 
a  great  portion  of  their  small  arms.  General  Sheridan 
has  advanced  up  the  Shenandoah  valley  to  Winchester. 
Some  skirniisliing  look  place  at  various  points,  but  Early 
continued  to  fall  back  as  the  Federal  army  advanced. 
It  is  stated  that  reinforcements  have  been  sent  to  Gen. 
Early  from  Richmond.  No  important  movements  of 
Grant's  forces  are  reported.  Gen.  Burnside  has  been 
relieved  of  his  command.  He  is  charged  with  miscon- 
duct in  the  management  of  the  last  disastrous  attack  on 
the  fortifications  of  Petersburg.  Rebel  deserters  and 
refugees  continued  to  come  within  the  Federal  lines  in 
large  numbers.  On  the  9th  inst.  a  disastrous  explosion 
occurred  at  City  Point,  destroying  much  property,  and 
killing  and  wounding  between  150  and  200  persons. 

Geonjia. — At  the  date  of  the  latest  dispatches,  the 
position  of  affairs  before  Atlanta  was  unchanged.  The 
loss  of  the  expedition  under  Generals  Stoneman  and 
McCook,  did  not  prove  so  great  as  was  at  first  supposed. 
Many  of  the  troops  who  were  believed  to  be  captured, 
have  since  come  in,  reducing  the  entire  loss  to  less  than 
1000  men.  Gen.  Sherman,  in  his  official  report  of  the 
battle  of  the  22d,  gives  the  whole  Federal  loss  in  killed, 
wounded  and  missing,  as  3521.  The  slaughter  of  the 
rebel  troops  was  very  great.  General  Logan  reported 
the  luiraber  of  confederate  soldiers  buried  by  the  Union 
forces  to  be  3220;  prisoners  sent  north  1017,  and 
wounded  prisoners  about  1000,  the  total  rebel  loss  being 
estimated  at  10,000  men.  Gen.  Hood's  army  ha*  been 
reinforced. 

The  Attack  of  Mobile.— Later  dispatches  published  in 
the  Richmond  papers  state  that  the  rebels  had  evacuated 
and  blown  up  Fort  Powell,  and  that  Fort  Gaines,  a 
powerful  work  with  a  garrison  of  600  men,  and  provi- 
sioned for  six  months,  had  surrendered  to  the  Federal 
forces.    The  only  confederate  war  vessel  which  was  not 


sunk,  beached  or  captured  in  the  recent  conflict,  had 
reached  Mobile.  The  Union  accounts  received  by  way 
of  New  Orleans,  agree  with  the  rebel  reports. 

The  Southwest. — It  is  announced  that  with  the  sole 
exception  of  Brazos  Island,  the  Federal  troops  have  been 
withdrawn  from  the  whole  coast  of  Texas.  It  is  sup- 
posed the  troops  were  needed  for  operations  in  other 
quarters.  General  Banks  issued  an  order  on  the  2d,  en- 
listing all  able-bodied  coloured  men  in  the  Department, 
between  eighteen  and  forty  years  of  age,  the  men  to  be 
put  into  existing  coloured  regiments.  The  rebels  under 
Gen.  Taylor  were  reported  in  considerable  force  within 
a  few  miles  of  New  Orleans. 

The  Pirate  Tallahassa. — A  new  rebel  cruiser  has  ap- 
peared off"  Long  Island  and  other  parts  of  the  coast,  and 
has  made  a  number  of  valuable  captures.  The  vessels 
after  having  been  plundered,  were  all  burned  or  sunk. 

Philadelphia.— IIovVa\\\.j  last  week,  405,  including  35 
soldiers.    There  were  52  deaths  of  cholera  infantum. 

Southern  Items. — The  Richmond  Enquirer  of  the  lUh, 
says,  "Fort  Gaines  has  gone  the  w.ay  of  Hatteras. 
Roanoke  Island,  Pulaski  and  Hilton  Head."  "Fort 
Gaines  is  about  the  last  of  our  sand-bar  defences  this 
side  t)f  Galveston.  The  lower  fort  captured,  and  our  iron- 
clad flotilla  demolished.  Mobile  would  seem  in  danger  of 
being  taken.  Mobile,  while  sharing  the  fate  of  Norfolk 
and  New  Orleans,  will  have  our  sympathies."  _  The 
Savannah  Republican  regards  the  position  of  affairs  at 
Atlanta  as  highly  encouraging.  General  Stoneman,  and 
500  Federal  prisoners,  had  arrived  at  Macon.  The  Rich- 
mond Enquirer  speaks  exultiugly  over  the  re-election  of 
Gov.  Vance  of  North  Carolina,  which  is  regarded  as  an 
evidence  that  the  State  in  the  fourth  j-ear  of  the  war, 
ratifies  the  decisions  of  her  councils  at  its  commence- 
ment. The  same  paper  says,  "  The  prisoners  captured 
in  the  assault  on  Petersburg  on  the  30lh  ult.,  number 
1375,  and  represent  51  different  regiments — 40  white 
and  11  black." 

The  Markets,  ^-c. — The  following  were  the  quotations 
on  the  15th  inst.  New  York. — American  gold  256. 
United  States  six  percent.  1881,  108.  Five-twenty's, 
109.  Seven-three-tenths  Treasury  notes,  109^-.  Balance 
in  the  New  York  Sub-Treasury,  $16,457,913.  Specie  in 
the  New  York  banks,  $21,080,369.  Bank  circulation, 
$4,417,804.  Superfine  State  flour,  $9.10  a  $9.40.  Ship- 
ping Ohio,  $10.45  a  $10.70.  Baltimore  flour,  $10.75  a 
$11.75  for  fair  to  extra.  Chicago  spring  wheat,  $2.15  a 
$2.34;  red  western,  $2.36  a  $2.44;  amber,  $2.46  a 
$2.55.  Rye,  $1.90  a  $1.98.  Oats,  95  a  98  cts.  Western 
mixed  corn,  $1.50  a  $1.51 ;  yellow,  $1.56  ;  choice  white, 
$1.70.  Middlings  cotton,  $1.75.  Cuba  sugar,  20J  a  22 
cts.;  Porto  Rico,  24J.  Philadelphia. — Superfine  flour, 
$9  a  $9.50;  extra  and  fancy  brands,  $10  a  $13.  Red 
wheat,  fair  to  prime  old,  $2.50  a  $2.55  ;  new  wheat, 
$2.63  a  $2.65;  white,  $2.75  a  $2.90.  Rye,  $1.85.  Yel- 
low corn,  $1.67;  white,  $1.64  a  $1.66.  New  oats,  90 
cts.;  old,  93  a  95  cts.  The  offerings  of  beef  cattle  reached 
about  2200  head.  The  range  of  prices  was  from  $10  to 
$16  for  common  to  prime.  Of  hogs  only  about  700  were 
received,  these  sold  at  $15.50  a  $16.50  the  100  lbs.  net. 
About  6000  sheep  were  sold  at  from  5  to  7^  cts.  per  lb. 
gross. 


CONTRIBUTIONS  FOR  THE  SHELTER  FOR 
COLOURED  ORPHANS. 
Arrangement  has  been  made  by  which  any  contribu- 
tions left  at  Truit's  Hardware  store,  No.  528  Market  St., 
or  Parker's  Grocery  store,  cor.  Eleventh  and  Market  Sts., 
(being  city  oflices  of  Martin's  West  Philada.  Express) 
will  be  conveyed  to  the  Shelter,  and  gratefully  received 
by  the  Association.  ^ 
Fruit  and  vegetables  would  be  particularly  acceptable^ 
as  the  high  prices  of  these  articles  render  it  difficult  to 
obtain  the  supply  heretofore  considered  necessary  for 
children. 

Contributions  should  be  plainly  marked  "  Shelter  for 
Coloured  Orphans,  West  Philada." 

Bags  or  baskets  to  be  returned  to  the  above-mentioned 
Depots  in  Market  street. 

Perishable  fruits  should  be  left  either  on,  Fourth-day  or 
early  Fifth-day  morning. 

nVANTBD. 

A  competent  Female  Teacher  wishes  a  situation  in  a 
Friends'  School.    Apply  at  the  office  of  "  The  Friend." 


FRIENDS'  SELECT  SCHOOLS. 

These  Seminaries  will,  it  is  expected,  be  re-opened  afte 
the  summer  vacation,  on  the  first  of  Ninth  month  nexi 
the  Boys'  School  being  situated  on  Cherry  street  west  o 
Eighth,  and  the  Girls'  School  on  Seventh  street  betwee 
Cherry  and  Race  streets. 

The  course  of  Instruction  now  adopted  in  the  Boys 
School  embraces,  besides  the  ordinary  branches,  a  selec 
tion  of  more  advanced  mathematical,  scientific  and  clas 
sical  studies,  on  the  satisfactory  completion  of  which 
the  pupil  will  be  entitled  to  a  diploma  or  certificate  o 
scholarship. 

During  the  winter  months,  lectures  on  scientific  sub' 
jects  are  delivered,  illustrated  by  appropriate  apparatus 
and  experiments. 

The  course  of  study  at  the  Girls'  School  embraces,  in  it 
addition  to  the  elementary  branches,  Algebra,  Geometry, 
History,  Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  Astronomy, 
Physiology,  Natural  History,  Botany,  Physical  Geogra- 
phy, Mental  Philosophy,  Etymology,  Rhetoric  and  Com- 
position. Instruction  is  also  given  in  Trigonometry 
Mensuration,  and  the  French  and  Latin  languages. 

As  the  proper  classification  of  the  scholars  early  iaieti 
the  session  is  important,  it  is  desirable  that  those  who 
intend  to  enter  pupils  for  the  coming  term  should  do  BC 
as  early  in  the  season  as  possible.  Application  may  be 
made  at  the  school-rooms  on  and  after  the  first  of  Nintl 
month. 

It  is  believed  these  schools  are  deserving  of  the  patron* 
age  and  support  of  Friends,  offering,  as  they  do,  grea 
advantages  for  the  liberal  and  guarded  education  of  theii 
children,  and  at  a  very  moderate  cost.  ' 

The  attention  of  Friends  is  also  especially  invited 
the  Primary  Schools  in  the  Northern  and  AVestern  Dii 
tricts,  where  provision  is  made  for  the  careful  elemei 
tary  instruction  of  children  too  young  to  enter  the  prij 
cipal  schools.    On  behalf  of  the  committee, 

John  Carter, 
Philada.  Seventh  rao.  1864.  Clerk. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  Martha  Ashton,  0.,  per  W.  Hall,  $2, 
vol.  37  ;  from  Marvin  G^fford,  0.,  per  E.  HoUingsworth, 
Agt.,  $5,  to  No.  52,  vol.  38  ;  from  Isaac  Walker,  0.,  per 
I.  Huestis,  Agt.,  $7,  to  No.  52,  vol.  38. 


TO  OUR  SUBSCRIBERS  IN  ENGLAND  AND  IRE- 
LAND. 

Geo.  Harrison,  of  Manchester,  Eng.,  having  relin- 
quished the  agency  of  "  The  Friend,"  those  who  have 
been  in  the  practice  of  settling  with  him  for  their  sub- 
scriptions, will  please  in  future,  account  to  Joseph  Arm- 
field,  No  1  South  Place,  Fiusbury  Pavement,  London, 
England,  who  is  fully  authorized  to  receive  subscrip- 
tions and  payments  for  the  paper,  on  behalf  of  the  Pro- 
prietors, and  who  will  give  us  information  of  any  new 
subscribers,  or  any  change  that  may  be  desired  in  the 
direction. 


WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 
The  Committee  under  appointment  to  attend  the 
schools  at  Westtown,  will  meet  there  on  the  evening  of 
Seventh-day  the  20lh  of  Eighth  month,  anfl  visit  the 
schools  on  Secoud-day  and  Third-day  following. 

Samuel  Morris, 
Eighth  month  10th,  1864.  Clerk. 

For  the  accommodation  of  the  Visiting  Committee, 
conveyances  will  be  at  the  Street-road  Station  on 
Seventh-day  the  20lh  inst.,  to  meet  the  trains  that  leave 
West  Philadelphia  at  2.30  and  4.45  r.  u. 


Friends  of  Germantown  Preparative  Meeting  propoi 
opening,  on  the  1st  of  Ninth  month  next,  a  school  fo] 
the  children  of  Friends  and  such  as  profess  with  thettt 
The  buildings  arc  pleasantly  located  within  the  Meeting 
house  enclosure,  and  the  services  of  a  competent  femalt'. 
teacher  have  been  engaged. 

Instruction  will  be  given  in  the  usual  branches  of  pe 
good  English  education  ;  the  charges  for  tuition  varyin 
according  to  the  branches  taught,  from  $12  to  $24  p 
term  of  five  months,  there  being  a  vacation  of  two  raont 
in  the  summer. 

For  further  information  application  may  be  made 
either  of  the  following  members  of  the  School  Coi 
mittee,  viz  : 

Ezra  Comfort,  Germantown. 
IjLovd  Mifflin,  do. 
Samuel  Emlen,  627  Market  St, 
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ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

{twenty-third  ward,  PHILADELPHIA 

-Joshua  H.  Worthing 


FRIENDS' 

NEAR  FRANKFORD, 

Physician  and  Superintendent,- 
ton,  M.  D. 

Application  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  may  b 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  to  Charles  Ellis,  Clefl  lai 
of  the  Board  of  Managers,  No.  637  Market  Street,  Phil* 
delphia,  or  t6  any  other  Member  of  the  Board. 


Died,  on  the  13ih  of  Seventh  month,  at  his  late  resi 
dence  in  Pennsbury,  Chester  Co.,   Pa.,  Will'am 
Saveby,  in  the  21st  year  of  bis  age. 
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From  "  Littell's  Living  Age." 

Notes  on  Animal  Life  in  a  Primeval  Forest. 

(Continued  from  page  407.) 

The  season  in  which  we  are  making  this  jour- 
!y — the  end  of  January — is,  perhaps,  the 
ea.santest  time  of  the  year  on  the  Upper  Amazons, 
is  the  commencement  of  the  second  summer, 
e  "  Verao  do  Umari,"  as  it  is  called  by  the 
habitants.  The  scorching  dry  season,  or  the 
mmer  proper  (June  to  October),  during  which 
e  river  and  its  by-streams  and  lakes  sink  to  a 
vel  of  forty  feet  below  the  high-water  mark,  is 
jg  past,  ^nd  the  heavy  rains  of  November  and 
scomber  have  clothed  all  the  banks,  left  bare  by 
e  retiring  waters,  with  a  mantle  of  verdure, 
sides  raising  the  water-level  some  twenty  or 
irty  feet,  and  brought  a  period  of  fine  weather 
d  cool  air  and  refreshing  winds.  Mosquitoes 
d  all  other  insect  pests  along  the  banks  of  the 
?«Hirers  are  much  less  numerous,  whilst,  on  the 
ler  hand,  animal  life  in  the  shades  of  the  forest, 
on  its'  borders,  is  much  more  active  than  in 
her  seasons.  On  entering  the  main  Amazons, 
3  notice  that  the  waters  have  already  conimen- 
d  to  sink  again ;  flocks  of  white  terns  are  flying 
er  the  shallow  places,  and  troops  of  sand-pipers 
d  plovers,  some  with  bright  red  legs  and  white 
d  black  plumage,  are  coursing  along  the  edges 
the  sand-banks.  The  present  is  the  season  of 
)enlng  for  many  kinds  of  wild  fruit,  and  the 
sts  of  rich-plumaged,  fruit-eating  birds,  which 
other  months  are  scattered  sparingly  over  the 
lole  region,  flock  to  the  places  where  the  fi'uit- 
?es  grow.  The  season  may  be  likened  to  the 
tumn  of  temperate  zones;  but  the  parallel  will 
ircely  hold  good,  for  iu  this  central  zone  of  the 
rth,  every  day  in  the  year  is  autumn,  with  regard 
the  development  of  vegetable  life,  in  the  same 
ly  as  it  is  iu  spring  and  summer;  for  every  day 
if-budding,  flowering,  fruiting,  and  leaf-shed- 
g  are  going  on  in  some  species  or  other. 
On  the  morning  of  the  second  day  of  our  jour- 
y,  just  as  we  have,  crawled  from  our  sleeping- 
ace  under  the  palm-thatched  awning  of  our 
noe,  we  behold,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
*  iggishly-rolling,  turbid  stream  of  the  Amazons, 
ire  three  miles  broad,  a  wide  gap  in  the  low, 
irk  line  of  forest  that  bounds  the  view.  Within 
e  space  stretches  a  vacant  horizon  of  water  and 
y,  dotted  on  one  side  only  by  a  broken  line  of 
ses  vanishing  in  the  distance.  This  is  the 
incipal  mouth  of  one  of  the  great  tributary 
reams,  the  Japura,  which,  rising  eight  hundred 


miles  off  iu  the  Andes  of  New  Granada,  here 
blends  its  waters  with  those  of  the  king  of  rivers. 
The  low  wooded  land  to  the  west  is  the  abode  of 
the  scarlet-faced  mo.nkey,  one  of  the  most  singular 
of  the  animal  tenants  of  this  region.  It  is  of 
moderate  size,  has  a  long  coat  of  glossy  white 
hair,  and  a  face  of  so  vivid  a  hue  that  the  animal, 
at  a  short  distance,  looks  as  though  some^one  had 
laid  a  thick  coat  of  vermilion  paint  on  his  coun- 
tenance. One  of  its  most  remarkable  features  is 
its  short,  stumpy  tail,  all  the  other  monkeys  of 
the  New  World  being  distinguished  by  the  length 
and  flexibility  of  this  member,  which,  in  most  of 
them,  serves  as  a  fifth  hand  in  climbing.  It 
might  be  thought,  on  this  account,  that  the 
species  has  so.me  near  relationship  to  the  short- 
tailed  and  tailless  apes  and  baboons  of  the  Old 
World,  which  live  on  the  ground  ;  but  it  has  no 
further  resemblance  whatever  to  these  Old  World 
Grroups,  being  in  all  essential  points  of  structure 
a  species  of  the  New  World  type  of  monkeys,  and, 
like  all  its  relatives,  an  exclusively  arboreal  ani- 
mal. The  singular  ci'eature  is  much  sought  after 
by  the  people  of  Ega ;  its  grotesque  appearance 
and  confiding  habits,  when  tame,  making  it  an 
acceptable  present  to  ofi'er  to  a  distinguished  per- 
sonage, such  as  a  judge  or  president  of  a  province, 
whom  the  subordinate  authorities  of  the  town  wish 
to  propitiate.  It  is  found  in  no  other  part  of 
America  tlftin  the  tract  of  low  land  we  now  see 
before  us,  and  is  there  limited  to  an  area  of  a  few 
score  miles  iu  circumference.  It  travels  in  small 
bands  along  the  boughs  of  the  lofty  trees,  gener- 
ally at  a  height  of  eighty  feet  or  more  from  the 
ground,  and  the  hunter,  stumbling  amongst  the 
rotting  logs  and  entangled  underwood  of  the 
gloomy  shades  beneath,  has  great  difficulty  in 
getting  within  shot  of  the  flocks.  The  weapon 
used  is  the  blow-gun,  a  wooden  tube  eight  feet 
long,  through  which,  when  at  last  a  steady  aim 
can  be  taken,  the  Indian  propels  with  his  breath 
a  little  poisoned  arrow;  the  poison  is  previously 
diluted  with  water,  so  that  there  may  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  reviving  the  animaj  when  it  falls  wound- 
ed into  the  arms  of  its  persecutor. 

Lauriano,  who  knows  the  Japura  well,  has 
many  stories  to  relate  of  his  adventures  amongst 
the  tribes  of  warlike  Indians  which  people  its 
banks,  and  these  beguile  the  way  until  breakfast- 
time,  when  we  look  out  for  a  nice  shady  place  in- 
shore, where  to  land,  make  a  fire,  and  cook  our 
breakfast. 

Whilst  the  fire  is  being  made  and  the  slabs  of 
salt  fish  wafshed  and  cooked,  our  companion, 
wishing  to  obtain  a  little  fruit  to  serve  as  dessert 
to  our  uninviting  breakfast,  takes  us  by  a  faint 
track  through  the  thicket  to  some  wild-fruit  trees, 
the  situation  of  which  is  known  to  him,  as  the 
place  is  regularly  frequented  by  the  Ega  people 
for  the  purpose  of  collecting  Brazil  nuts  ia  March 
and  April.  The  distance  is  not  more  than  about 
a  furlong;  but  from  the  difficulty  of  the  path, 
the  necessity  of  cutting  our  way  with  our  hunting 
knives  through  the  mazes  of  woody  lianas,  and 
the  numerous  detours  we  make  round  the  denser 
parts,  it  seems  more  than  a  mile.  In  the  end, 
we  find  ourselves  again  on  the  banks  of  the  inlet. 


at  a  place  where  it  is  much  broader  than  at  the 
mouth.  On  the  opposite  side,  there  is  a  tall  tree, 
the  branches  of  which  are  ruddy  with  fruit, — a 
sweet  berry  called  pima;  as  we  look  at  it,  a 
number  of  birds  of  a  bright  scarlet  hue  are  seen 
gambolling  and  chasing  each  other.  It  is  a  flock 
of  the  black-throated  tanager — a  handsome 
species  which  abounds  in  these  forests.f  Other 
trees  of  the  same  kind  rise  ne^r  to  the  place 
where  we  are  standing,  and  signs  of  the  presence 
of  many  birds  are  manifest  in  the  subdued  chat- 
tering and  fluttering,  and  in  the  continual  shower 
of  berries  falling  around  us.  This  then,  is  one  of 
the  places  where  the  handsome  fruit-eating  birds 
of  the  country  love  to  congregate.  We  find  great 
difficulty  in  getting  a  distinct  view  of  them, 
owing  to  the  density  of  the  intervening  canopy 
of  lower  trees;  but  after  remaining  quiet  for  a 
short  time,  our  patience  is  in  some  way  rewarded. 
Parrots  and  toucans  appear  to  be  the  mcst  nu- 
merous; the  latter  distinctly  visible  only  when 
hopping  along  the  boughs  in  going  from  one  part 
of  the  tree  to  another,  and  the  parrots  when 
quarrelling  and  driving  some  weaker  companion 
from  the  thick  cluster  of  foliage  in  which  the 
flocks  are  concealed. 

The  sight  of  a  toucan,  with  its  monstrous  beak 
ornamented  with  bright  colors,  is  alone  sufficient 
to  give  the  scene  a  strange  exotic  aspect.  We 
can  distinguish  easily  two  kinds  on  the  trees: 
one  of  very  large  size,  with  white  and  yellow 
breast,  and  crimson  and  saifron-colored  plumes 
near  its  tail,  and  the  other  not  larger  than  a  jack- 
daw, of  an  olive-green  shade,  with  silky  black 
breast,  banded  with  yellow.  Let  us  watch  closely 
the  movements  of  that  grotesque,  stealthily- 
moving  fellow  with  the  beak  half  a  foot,  at  least, 
in  length.  He  hops  from  the  large  bough  to  a 
slender  branch,  steps  along  the  latter  as  far  as  it 
will  bear  his  weight,  and  then,  eyeing  a  bunch  of 
fruit  that  is  apparently  out  of  his  reach,  stretches 
forth  his  long  body  and  neck  in  vain  attempts  to 
seize  it.  He  seems  in  the  act  of  falling  off  his 
perch,  but  recovers  himself  by  beating  his  wings  : 
he  has  secured  the  fruit,  and,  stepping  back- 
wards, tosses  up  his  head  and  lets  the  juicy 
morsel  slide  down  the  ungainly  bill  into  his 
oesophagus.  The  purpose  of  the  long,  cumbrous- 
looking  beak  is  now  easy  to  divine;  it  is  to  ena- 
ble the  heavy,  gluttonous  bird  to  reach,  from  a 
firm  perch,  the  fruit  that  lies  at  the  end  of  slender 
twigs,  which,  were  his  beak  of  the  ordinary  size, 
would  be  inaccessible  to  him. 

All  the  parrots  we  see  are  of  a  light-green 
coloi-,  a  hue  which  serves  them  as  a  disguise  and 
protection  against  their  enemies;  for  it  renders 
them  almost  indistinguishable  amongst  the  masses 
of  foliage.  There  are  evidently  many  distinct 
kinds  on  the  trees,  to  judge  from  size  alone;  for 
some  of  them,  the  noisiest  of  ali,  are  not  much 
larger  than  sparrows  (the  perroquifo  do  JEspi'rito 
SiUito,  or  paroquet  of  the  Holy  Ghost  of  the 
natives),  whilst  others  are  giants  in  comparison, 
and  one  kind  shows  bright  patches  of  scarlet  in 
its  plumage.  Besides  tanagers,  toucans,  and 
parrots,  we  can  distinguish  many  other  species 
of  birds  less  conspicuous  in  shape  and  color : 
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amongst  them  numbers  ot"  elegant  little  creatures 
of  dark  blue  and  green  hues  with  yellow  legs, 
allied  to  the  honey-eaters,  and  one  large,  coal- 
black  species,  which  we  descry  hopping  singly 
among  the  boughs,  and  which  wears  a  patch  of 
rich  crimson  on  its  breast  (^Coracina  rulricollis) . 
But  we  cannot  delay  any  longer  in  this  interesting 
spot;  for  a  loud  halloo,  from  the  direction  of  our 
encampment,  announces  that  breakfast  is  ready; 
so  Lauriano  mounts  nimbly  up  one  of  the  lower 
trees,  cuts  off  two  or  three  of  the  heavily-laden 
'branches,  and  with  these,  we  trudge  back  to  the 
canoe. 

Our  breakfast  finished,  we  again  embark,  and 
continue  our  voyage.  The  weather  is  magnifi- 
cent— sunshine,  without  a  cloud ;  and  a  light 
easterly  breeze  is  blowing,  which  moderates  the 
heat  of  the  sun.  Towards  midday,  the  wind 
strengAens,  and  we  then  hoist  our  sail,  and  bowl 
along  merrily,  keeping  always  near  the  southern 
bank,  where  the  current  is  generally  slack. 

In  gliding  along  the  quiet  waters  of  this  part 
of  the  coast,  we  surprise  a  small  herd  of  capyba- 
ras,  a  strange  kind  of  rodent  animal  of  very  large 
size  and  compact  form,  with  a  face  like  a  rat, 
webbed  feet,  claws  in  the  form  of  hoofs,  and  a 
rough  coat  of  long,  bristly  hair.  It  belongs  to  a 
group  peculiar  to  South  America,  which  seems 
partly  to  connect  the  rodent  order  of  mammals 
with  the  pachyderms, — the  hare  and  rabbit  with 
the  tapir  and  rhinoceros.  The  capybd,ra  takes 
readily  to  the  water,  and  dives  well :  if  we  were 
to  approach  the  herd  from  the  land  side,  the 
animals  would  be  sure  to  plunge  into  the  river, 
and  secure  their  retreat  by  diving  and  swimming ; 
but  now,  on  perceiving  us,  .they  simply  turn 
round  and  enter  the  forest.  The  gap  through 
which  they  disappear  is  evidently  an  old  one,  and 
this,  together  witlf  the  laid  condition  of  the 
grass,  and  other  signs,  shows-  that  the  animals 
are  in  the  habit  of  emerging  from  the  shades  to 
sun  themselves,  or  feed  on  these  grassy  terraces. 
Two  other  large  rodents,  near  relatives  of  the 
capybara,  also  abound  in  these  forests;  namely, 
the  paca,  a  species  intermediate  in  size  and 
appearance  between  the  hog  and  the  hare,  and 
the  cutia,  similar  to  the  paca,  but  smaller  in  size, 
of  which  there  are  several  distinct  varieties 
Both  take  to  the  water  when  dosely  pursued; 
but  they  are  not  so  decidedly  aquatic  in  their 
tastes  as  the  capybdra.  They  live  in  the  forest, 
in  burrows  which  they  excavate  amongst  the  roots 
of  trees,  and  come  forth  to  feed  on  fallen  fruits 
only  in  early  morning,  or  on  moonlit  nights. 

(To  bo  continued.) 


For  "  The  ri  iond." 

After  all  that  is  said  or  done,  suffering  remains 
to  be  the  strongest  appeal  to  the  human  heart, — 
patient  suffering,  or  wrongful  suffering,  if  it  be 
borne  in  love.  How,  as  a  loadstone,  has  it  drawn 
souls  to  Christ!  How  the  sufferings  of  the  holy, 
blameless  Lamb,  have  opened  the  way  for  tlic  in- 
fluence of  His  blessed  example:  His  glorious  doc- 
trine: His  promised  Spirit.  And  coming  down 
step  by  step  to  the  present, — in  the  early  church, 
the  martyred  saints, — in  these  latter  diiys,  those 
who  suffer  "for  His  name's  sake,"  are  best  be- 
loved by  the  waiting  disciples. 

Let  us  take  this  strong  truth  home; — that  the 
ministration  of  (^uft'oriug  is  a  great  means  in  the 
Master's  hand  for  the  enlargement  of  his  kingdom; 
but  the  suffering  must  mature  its  fruit  of  faith  and 
patience  and  resignation  towards  God;  of  forbear- 
ance, forgiveness,  love  and  blessing  toward  those 
from  whom  it  coraes.  Then  the  church  will  feed 
thereon  and  gain  strength. 

Then  may  all  bowed  under  suffering  of  what- 


ever kind,  turn  the  mind  away  from  the  suffering 
itself  to  their  stronghold  of  confidence  and  power, 
remembering  the  grace  of  suffering  is  of  Him,  its 
work  of  Him,  and  its  precious  fruits  can  only 
ripen  in  His  vineyard,  aye,  under  His  very  eye. 

Paul  rejoiced  that  in  his  day,  and  in  his  great 
measure,  he  was  counted  worthy  to  suffer.  Not 
simply  in  emulation  of  this  grace  thus  given  him, 
should  our  days  lesser  share  be  borne ;  but  from 
the  fresh  spring  of  the  same  marvellous,  power 
should  the  same  blessed  experience  flow,  making 
the  heritage  of  pain  as  the  garden  of  the  Lord. 

Seventh  month. 

For  "The  Friend." 

ImproTements  in  the  Church. 

(Continued  from  page  403.) 

If  the  statements  and  considerations  that  have 
been  presented  are  true, — and  we  believe  they 
cannot  be  justly  disputed, — it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  those  who  are  now  on  the  stage  of 
action,  whether  old  or  young,  that  they  should 
examine  themselves,  whether  they  are  rooted  and 
grounded  in  the  faith;  that  they  should  have  cor- 
rect views  of  the  tone  of  feeling  existing  gener- 
ally among  the  members  in  relation  to  our  long- 
established  principles  and  practices ;  the  duty 
devolving  upon  them  in  reference  to  the  support 
or  modification  of  those  principles  and  practices ; 
the  prevailing  state  of  religious  knowledge  and 
experience  within  the  Society,  and  the  position 
which  it  is  occupying  before  the  world.  Doubt- 
less there  is  a  marked  change  among  the  members 
of  other  religious  denominations,  in  estimating  and 
admitting  many  of  those  views  of  the  spiritual 
character  of  Christ's  religion,  which  Friends  be- 
lieve they  were  raised  up,  as  a  people,  to  preach 
and  conform  to  in  life  and  conversation.  So  also 
maoy  testimonies  connected  with  and  springing 
out  of  the  gospel,  for  the  truth  of  which  Friends 
contended  long,  single  handed,  and  for  which  they 
have  suffered  deeply,  have  come  to  b^  recognized 
by  very  many  out  of  our  pale,  as  being  true  and 
binding  on  all  the  more  fully  enlightened  disciples 
of  a  crucified  Saviour.  Herein  there  has  been  an 
approximation  of  Friends  and  others  in  the  right 
direction.  But  a  question  has  been  raised,  and 
for  some  few  years  pressed,  by  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances, with  more  and  more  urgency, — have 
other  religious  professors  adopted  the  doctrines 
and  testimonies  of  Friends,  so  far  as  to  justify  the 
latter,  in  order  to  promote  more  general  unity  in 
the  visible  church,  in  giving  up  or  laying  aside 
any  of  those  principles  or  practices  which  have 
heretofore  been  characteristic  of  our  religious 
Society  ? 

We  believe  it  is  now  almost  universally  ad- 
mitted among  those  acquainted  with  the  transac- 
tions of  the  Society,  within  the  past  twenty  to 
thirty  years,  that  the  opinion  has  been  gaining 
converts  among  the  members,  that  many  of  these 
distinguishing  characteristics  of  Friends, — their 
religious  peculiarities,  as  they  are  sometimes 
called, — arc  antiquated  opinions,  resulting  from  re- 
stricted and  imperfect  education  ;  sectarian  badges, 
unworthy  the  observance  or  use  of  men  of  liberal 
sentiments  and  enlightened  minds;  that  they  in- 
flict injury  upon  the  interests  of  those  observing 
them,  and  on  the  universal  church,  and  therefore 
should  be  discarded.  The  world,  it  is  said,  has 
improved  as  well  as  grown  older,  since  the  fathers 
fell  asleep;  men  have  become  better  developed  by 
scholastic  training,  wiser  and  more  knowing;  and 
it  is  alleged  that  Friends  must  submit  to  "  expan- 
sion and  adaptation"  in  the  system  heretofore 
cherished,  if  they  would  keep  up  with  the  progress 
of  religious  truth,  meet  the  spiritual  necessities 
and  evangelical  demands  of  the  day,  and  duly  ap- 
preciate the  advantages  to  be  drawn  from  a  bibli- 


cal and  structural  education,  that  aims  primari 
at  the  enlargement  of  their  numbers.  The  pi 
valance  and  impulse  of  this  opinion  is  no  long  id 
matter  of  mere  argumentation;  it  has  obtaim  «( 
and  is  exhibiting  a  recognized  manifestation,  1  itti 
being  incorporated  in  the  actions  of  large  numbe  im 
in  the  Society;  actions  that  leave  no  doubt  as  la 
the  essential  principle  from  which  they  spring.  lae 

So  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  published  a  dj 
counts  of  different  Yearly  Meetings,  from  the  coi  up 
munications  in  the  Periodicals  in  the  Society,  t,  [li 
"  Prize  Essays"  and  other  works  put  forth  I  iiK 
members,  the  points  on  which  this  "  expansii  iJ 
and  adaptation"  have,  thus  far,  been  brought 
bear,  are,  sanctioning  of  grave-stones,  [at  first  la 
flat,  now  to  stand  erect,  and,  if  desired,  with  a  she 
inscription ;]  alteration  of  the  long  establishi 
discipline  respecting  mixed  marriages,  so  as 
permit  their  accomplishment  under  the  authori 
of  JMonthly  Meetings,  and  the  consequent  rete 
tion  of  the  right  of  membership  by  the  party  pc 
sessing  it;  the  alteration  of  the  discipline  in  rel 
tion  to  "  plainness  of  speech,  behaviour  and  a 
parel,"  in  order  that  those  not  complying  wi 
this  testimony,  as  always  understood  in  the  Societ 
may  not,  as  heretofore,  be  considered  inconsisten 
and  the  consequent  acknowledgment  as  ministei 
elders,  overseers,  &c.,  of  those  who  make  no  a 
pearance  of  Friends,  who  do  not  adhere  to  tl 
plain  language,  and  scruple  not  to  make  use 
compliments  and  the  ordinary  names  of  the  da 
of  the  week  and  of  the  montlis  ;  the  common  a 
mission  of  music — vocal  and  instrumental — as  i 
accomplishment  or  an  amusement  into  the  famili 
of  such  members ;  as  also  of  works  of  art,  as  scul 
ture  and  paintings,  for  the  adorning  of  the 
houses,  &c.  The  omission  of  ail  disciplinary  a 
tion  in  cases  where  members  habitually  attend  I 
places  of  worship  of  other  religious  societies,  whe 
a  paid  ministry  oSiciates,  if  they  are  occasional 
seen  at  their  own  meetings,  and  the  authorial 
use  of  Friends  meeting  houses,  by  ministers 
other  denominations,  though  they  may  be  paid 
preach ;  and  allowing,  if  not  encouraging,  membe 
to  attend  at  other  places  of  worship,  when  travc 
ling  out  of  the  limits  of  our  own  Society.  Pr 
positions  for  the  introduction  of  scripture  readini 
and  expositions  into  the  meetings  of  Friends  f 
divine  worship,  have  been  repeatedly  made  ai 
urged,  but  have  not  yet  been  sanctioned  by  ai 
meeting;  but  in  places,  the  arrangement  for  the 
scripture  readings  is  so  made  as  to  have  them  : 
operation  when  the  meeting  for  worship  convene 
so  that  there  need  be  no  interval  between.  Whi 
but  little  appears  to  be  said,  written  or  doi 
towards  impressing  the  members  or  others  wit 
the  importance  of  the  great  and  primary  principl 
so  constantly  dwelt  on  and  enforced  by  the  fou; 
ders  of  the  Society,  viz.,  "  that  inward  light,  spit 
and  grace  by  which  all  might  know  their  salvatic 
and  their  way  to  God,"  there  is  a  general  effo 
for  getting  up  "bible  classes"  and  "  First-df 
schools;"  for  promoting  the  study  of  the  scri' 
tures  through  the  aid  of  commentators,  and  f 
engaging  in  missions,  to  impart  a  literal  knoj 
ledge  of  divine  truths- to  others.  The  views  he. 
up  respecting  the  work  of  the  ministry  and  voc 
prayer  are  modified  in  tone  and  character.  Silei 
meetings  are  mourned  over  or  reprobated,  and  r 
little  effort  is  made  to  induce  individuals  who  m8 
be  willing  to  engage  in  either  of  the  above  namt 
services,  or  in  teaching,  not  to  withhold;  whi 
the  solemnity  of  the  work,  the  necessary  baptisn 
to  prepare  for  such  engagements,  and  the  peculif 
gift  to  be  bestowed  therefor,  appear  to  be  doubte 
by  very  many,  and  are  rarely  alluded  to. 

Beside  what  have  been  referred  to,  there  ai 
other,  and  perhaps  not  less  important,  changi 
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)ing  on,  which,  to'  those  familiar  with  the  course 
:3retofore  pursued  in  the  different  departments  of 
le  legislative  and  executive  systena  of  the  Society, 
m  '6  easily  observable,  but  which  cannot  be  so  well 
irticularized.    It  cannot  be  expected  that  all  the 
iiraprovements"  will  be  developed- at  once;  add 
*  t  attempted  modifications  of  the  principles  and 
actices  of  a  society  like  that  of  Friends,  without 
ly  intention  to  deceive,  there  is  very  apt  to  be 
1  nployed  occasional  indistinctness  or  ambiguity 
language.    Old  formularies  and  conventional 
tirases  are  retained,  but  their  meaning  is  changed, 
id  the  new  teachings  are  so  mingled  with  de- 
arations  of  old  and  admitted  truths,  that  with- 
it  close  observation,  the  incongruity  of  one  with 
le  otiier  may  escape  notice. 
It  is  commonly  said  that  these  are  changes 
minor  things ;  that  time  will  reconcile  all  to 
i  ^em,  and  Friends  readily  fall  into  the  accept- 
cit  ice  of  the  new  system ;  that  what  is  discarded 
jp  'e  merely  form*  which  have  become  obsolete,, 
le'  reformers   having  caught  the  spirit  those 
irms  once  embodied,  and  are  so  moulding  the 
;ii  iscipline  and  usages  of  the  Society,  as  to  im- 
irt  to  them  its  primeval  vigor  and  virtue.    It  is 
!rtain  that  the  impressions  made  by  them  appear 
18  »  differ  greatly  according  to  the  peculiar  associa- 
bns  under  which  they  are  received,  and  the  vary- 
|ig  degrees  of  light  and  shade  under  which  they 
e  viewed.   But  it  is  possible  a  mistake  may  have 
iilfeen  made,  and  that  while  members  are  indulo'in"- 
le  notion  of  great  advancement  in  liberality  and 
finement,  and  the  Society  is  congratulating  itself 
li  1  a  corresponding  improvement  supposed  to  be 
sii  nng  on  in  its  midst,  as  shown  by  these  changes, 
ley  are  really  evidences  of  defection  in  its  primary 
•inciple ;  and  if  successfully  carried  through, 
ust  finally  remould  its  whole  constitution.  It 
m  be  easily  understood  how  the  application  of 
loi  le  same  principle  can  lead  the  Society  into  what 
ight  be  called,  subordinate  reforms,  by  which  it 
ould  be  more  and  more  emancipated  from  the 
jirit  and  practices  of  the  world ;  but  how  that 
ik  'ivine  principle  can  drag  it  back  to  the  approval 
id  observance  of  what  it  induced  and  enablad  its 
P  »unders  to  deny  and  forsake,  justly  raises  doubt; 
id  as  one  characteristic  of  Friends  after  another 
rapidly  disappearing,  and  the  land-marks  set 

I  round  them  by  our  predecessors  are  being  re- 
oved,  the  subject  is  necessarily  invested  with 

till  nusual  seriousness  and  importance. 

The  questions  are  thus  brought  home  to  every 

II  lember  taking  an  interest  in  the  present  and 
f'l  iture  well-being  of  our  religious  Society,  whether 

e  or  she  is  prepared  to  admit  and  adopt  the 
ni  iianges  and  modifications  already  made  or  in 
I  jntemplation,  as  improvements  in  the  church  ? 
hether  the  alterations  effected  and  proposed  in 
6  noble  structure  erected  by  the  primitive 
uakers,  under  the  direction  of  the  allwise  Master 
uilder,  bear  the  marks  of  being  the  work  of  abler 
well  as  younger  hands,  made  skilful  in  elabor- 
ling  and  fitting  the  carved  work  of  the  Sanctuary, 
the  same  Divine  wisdom  and  power?  These 
uestions  should  be  considered  and  answered  with 
at  seriousness,  and  in  that  christian  temper, 
hich  become  a  subject  of  so  much  importance  in 
iself,  and  of  such  momentous  consequences  to 
eh  one  to  whom  they  are  addressed,  and  to  those 
ho  are  to  come  after.  '  It  is  essential  there  should 
6  nothing  personal  in  the  judgment  formed; 
rinciples,  not  men  merely,  are  what  should  be 
onsidered  and  decided  on.  If  satisfied  that  the 
lodifieations  have  their  origin  from  a  divine 
jurce,  the  Head  of  the  Church  having  made 
nown  his  will  therein  to  devoted  sons  and  daugh- 
2rs,  who,  like  our  early  Friends  were,  are  learned 
1  the  school  of  Christ;  and  who,  by  reason  of  use. 


have  their  senses  exercised  to  discern  both  good 
and  evil,  and  are  therefore  able  to  distinguish  the 
voice  of  the  true  Shepherd  from  that  of  a  stranger, 
and  that  in  commending  and  advocating  them, 
they  speak  the  language  of  the  Spirit  to  the 
churches,  let  all  opposition  to  them  cease,  and 
each  one  do  what  he  or  she  can  to -strengthen  the 
hands  of  such  for  the  work.  But  if  the  convic- 
tions of  Truth  and  the  experience  of  its  operations 
on  the  heart  convince  any  that  these  changes  be- 
tray a  lack  of  religious  depth  and  experience ;  that 
the  wide-spread  restlessness  in  religious  things, 
and  the  new-born  reformation  in  the  long  estab- 
lished principles  and  testimonies  of  our  Society 
accompanying  it,  can  claim  neither  originality  nor 
freshness,  but  are  the  product  of  an  oft-repeated 
deception,  too  successfully  tried  by  a  cunning  ad- 
versary, to  do  away  with  or  to  conceal  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  broad  and  the  narrow  way ;  and 
that  while  the  unregeuerate  heart  of  man  is  de- 
ceitful above  all  things,  and  liable  to  be  brought 
into  subjection  by  its  corrupt  lusts,  no  change  of 
times,  no  advance  in  knowledge  or  social  position 
can  justify  Friends  in  departing  in  any  wise  from 
the  cross-bearing  and  straight  path,  inseparable 
from  a  practical  acceptance  of  the  faith  promul- 
gated by  Fox,-  Penn  and  Barclay;  let  all  such, 
while  maintaining  christian  charity  towards  those 
with  whom  they  differ,  seek  for  ability  to  stand 
patiently  but  steadfastly  against  these  innovations ; 
striving  to  be  themselves  planted  on  the  immove- 
able foundation,  and  to  bring  back  or  retain  the 
Society  there,  and  thus  give  their  strength  to  en- 
able it,  in  the  exercise  of  its  functions,  as  part  of 
"the  pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth,"  to  defend 
its  precious  legacy,  and  testify  against  whatever 
would  harm  it.  Kemember  that  if,  after  having 
been  highly  favoured  to  see  the  true  character  and 
requirements  of  the  christian  religion,  its  trans- 
forming power  and  effect,  and  the  full  scope  of 
its  positive"  prohibition  of  conformity  to  the  world, 
the  Society  should  forsake  its  high  calling,  and 
under  the  plea  of  "expansion  and  adaptation,"  go 
back  to  the  beggarly  elements,  and  to  the  fashions, 
tlie  amusements,  and  the  customs  of  the  world,  it 
would  incur  the  deplorable  consequences  indicated 
by  the  holy  apostle,  when  in  speaking  of  such  as 
fall  away,  he  uses  this  significant  and  solemn  lan- 
guage :  "  For  if,  after  they  have  escaped  the  pol- 
lutions of  the  world,  through  the  knowledge  of 
the  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  they  are  again 
entangled  tiierein  and  overcome,  the  latter  end  is 
worse  with  them  than  the  beginning.  For  it  had 
been  better  for  them  not  to  have  known  the  way 
of  righteousness,  than,  after  they  had  known  it,  to 
turn  from  the  holy  commandment  delivered  unto 
them." 

The  Society  of  Friends  has  had  an  important 
and  honorable  post  assigned  it  in  the  visible 
church,  and  a  plaiu  but  self-denying  work  required 
of  its  members,  for  their  own  growth  in  the  Truth, 
and  the  advancement  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom 
in  the  earth.  It  may  betray  the  one  by  refusing 
to  perform  the  other,  but  the  loss  and  disgrace  of 
defeat  will  attach  only  to  those  who  give  back  in 
the  day  of  trial.  If  it  falters  and  fails  in  support- 
ing and  defending  the  preoio\is  legacy  left  it  by 
those  valiant  sons  and  daughters,  who  have  trod 
the  path  to  glory  in  the  generations  which  are 
gone,  like  salt  that  has  lost  its  savor,  it  will  be 
trodden  under  foot  of  men ;  but  the  unconquer- 
able Captain  will  arm  and  equip  others  to  make 
war  in  righteousness,  and  to  display  his  banner 
because  of  the  truth. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Slatistics  of  the  Crimean  War. — A  late  paper 
contains  some  observations  on  this  subject  from 


which  the  following  facts  are  derived.  They  are 
of  some  value  for  the  purpose  of  comparison,  and 
may  help  to  throw  light  on  a  question  of  mourn- 
ful interest — the  destruction  of  life  and  health 
attending  the  great  struggle  now  in  progress  ia 
our  own  land. 

The  number  of  troops  sent  by  France  to  the 
Crimea  during  the  two  years  war,  was  309,263. 
The  average  strength  of  the  French  army  in  this 
time  was  133,770  men  Of  the  entire  force  em- 
ployed it  is  estiraatod  that  8,750  were  killed  ia 
battle,  and  that  84, .500  died  of  wounds  and  disease, 
making  the  total  loss  93,2.50  or  about  31  per  cent, 
who  perished  from  various  causes.  The  whole 
number  of  troops  sent  by  Great  Britain  was  87,884 
of  whom  2897  perished  in  battle,  and  18,059 
from  wounds  and  disease,  making  the  total  loss  of 
life  20,946,  or  not  quite  24  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
force.  The  most  formidable  disease  which  assailed 
the  invaders  of  the  Crimea  was  cholera,  which 
was  present  during  the  greater  part  of  the  time. 
When  it  first  appeared  it  was  exceedingly  fatal. 
In  a  month  and  a  half  eight  thousand  cases  oc- 
curred, five  thousand  of  which  ended  fatally.  In 
the  whole  time  eighteen  thousand  French  soldiers 
were  attacked  and  eleven  thousand  of  this  number 
died.  Typhus  fever  raged  epidemically,  and  the 
iiiortiility  from  this  cause  is  set  down  at  17,575. 
The  infectious  character  of  this  disease  was  shown 
in  its  ravages  among  the  attendants  on  the  sick, 
nurses  and  physicians.  In  some  cases  every  at- 
tendant was  seized  by  it,  and  fifteen  out  of  sixteen 
physicians.  Scurvy  was  exceedingly  prevalent  in 
the  allied  army.  It  is  stated  that  all  the  patients 
who  were  sent  from  the  Crimea  to  be  treated  at 
Constantinople,  were  found  to  be  more  or  less 
affected  with  the  scorbutic  taint.  While  enumer- 
ating the  melancholy  loss  of  human  life  consequent 
upon  this  wicked  and  fruitless  war,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  a  large  portion  of  the  survivors 
returned  to  Europe  maimed  for  life,  or  with  coa- 
stitutions  undermined  by  disease. 


The  Strait  and  Narrow  Way. 

"  If  any  man  will  come  after  me,  let  him  deny 
himself,  and  take  up  his  cross  daily,  and  follow 
me.  For  whosoever  will  save  his  life  shall  lose 
it;  but  whosoever  will  lose' his  life  for  my  sake, 
the  same  shall  save  it."  *  *  "  Tell  me,  0  thou 
whom  my  goul  loveth,  where  thou  feedest,  where 
thou  makest  thy  flock  to  rest  at  noon;  for  why 
should  I  be  as  one  that  turneth  aside  by  the  flocks 
of  tiiy  companions?  If  thou  know  not,  0  thou 
fairest  among  women,  go  thy  way  forth  by  the 
footsteps  of  the  flock,  and  feed  thy  kids  beside  the 
shepherds'  tents."  If  thou  wouldst  come  to  the 
feeding-place  of  the  flock,  and  to  rest  in  the  pure 
life,  power  and  righteousness  nf  the  Ljrd  with" 
them  ;  thou  must  mind  their  footsteps,  thou  must 
go  forth  out  of  that  wliich  Grod  hath  gathered  and 
led  them  forth  out  of,  thou  must  forsake  whatever 
is  not  of  the  Father,  but  of  this  world,  (and  in 
forsaking  it,  stand  as  a  witness  against  the  world) 
as  Grod  hath  taught  theui  to  forsake  it.  Thou 
must  wait  for  the  same  spirit;  for  the  same  cloud 
and  saioke  by  day,  and  the  shining  of  the  same 
flaming  fire  by  night,  to  lead  thee  and  preserve 
thee,  which  hath  led  and  preserved  the-u.  And 
this  will  lead  thee  out  of  the  same  Egypt,  and  all 
the  remainders  of  Babylon,  wherein  as  yet  thou 
mayest  be  held  captive ;  and  this  alone  must  break 
the  oppressing  spirit  and  power  which  stands  iu 
thy  way,  through  thy  faithful  sufferings  under  it. 
And  through  the  same  wilderness  and  righteous 
judgments  of  the  Lord  must  thou  pass,  that  they 
have  passed.  For  Zion  and  her  converts  must  be 
redeemed  with  judgment  and  righteousness,  and 
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with  the  spirit  of  burning,  and  the  pain  of  the 
cross ;  nor  dost  thou  know  how  thou  standest  in 
the  way  of  thy  own  soul's  good,  while  thou  in  any 
ineasure  avoidest  or  escapest  it.  And  if  thou  be 
one  of  the  cajled,  chosen,  and  faithful,  following 
fully  after  the  Lord,  in  the  same  Spirit,  and  power, 
and  banner  of  the  cross,  under  which  his  called, 
chosen  and  faithful  ones  have  followed  him ;  he 
will  lead  thee  into  the  same  lajid  of  life,  rest, 
peace  and  holy  dominion  over  sin  and  Satan,  into 
which  he  hath  led  those  who  have  faithfully  fol- 
lowed the  Lamb  whithersoever  he  hath  pleased  to 
go  before  and  lead  them.  So  thou  must  wait  to 
have  thy  heart  daily  more  and  more  opened,  and 
guided  purely,  and  livingly,  and  sensibly  by  the 
Lord,  into  what  he  hath  led  his  children,  servants, 
family  and  redeemed  heritage.  For,  of  a  truth, 
the  Lord  hath  raised  the  seed  of  life  in  his  people ; 
and,  what  his  seed  denies,  what  the  life  of  the 
Sou  denies,  what  Truth  in  the  heart  denies,  all 
that  are  of  the  Truth  and  in  the  Truth,  will  be 
taught  by  it,  and  learn  of  it,  to  deny  also. — Pen- 
in  g  ton. 

Selected  for  "The  rriend." 

BE  FAITHFUL. 

BY  GEORGE   F.  STANTON. 

Over  thy  pathway,  though  it  may  seem  dreary, 
Are  beuding  christian  messengers  of  love; 

And  unseen  hands  to  aid  thee,  when  aweary, 
Are  oft  descending  from  the  realms  above. 

The  path  thou  tread'st,  ofttiraes  may  seem  lonely, 
The  burdens  thou  art  bearing  grieve  thee  sore; 

But  'twill  be  thus  if  thou  forgettest  only 

Jesus,  whose  footprints  marked  that  path  before. 

No  wonder  that  thy  soul  is  often  sighing 

Over  a  course  so  marked  with  faults  and  fears; 

But  dost  thou  e'er  forget  how  vain  thy  trying 
To  blot  thy  devious  foosteps  with  thy  tears. 

Be  not  with  errors  of  the  past  delaying, 

Leave  them  to  Ilim  whose  ransom  covers  all; 

Rise  to  a  worthier  present  by  obeying 
The  heavenly  voices  which  upon  thee  call. 

Let  not  thy  armor,  once  so  brightly  burnished. 
Be  tarnislied  with  the  stains  of  earthly  dust; 

Let  not  the  sword  thy  Glorious  Leader  furnished, 
Though  deeply  dented,  show  one  spot  of  rust. 

"Whenever  earthly  vapors  close  around  thee. 

Climb  to  the  mountain  tops  of  faith  and  prayer; 

The  chains  will  melt  in  which  thy  sins  had  bound  thee, 
Thou,  like  thy  Lord,  shall  be  transfigured  there. 

Forgetting  self,  for  others  be  thy  living, 
And  if  thy  arm  be  stronger,  lend  thy  aid. 

Thy  earnest  help  be  thou  not  slack  in  giving, 
To  lift  the  burden  on  auothci'  laid. 

"What  if  thy  pathway  shall  seem  long  and  dreary. 
Thy  christian  conllict  vex  and  grieve  thee  sore  ? 

Was  not  thy  Master  also  worn  and  weary  ? 
I3  not  his  triumph'  thine  foi'evermore  ? 

To  drink  the  cup  He  drank  may  be  most  painful. 
To  share  in  his  baptizing  hard  for  thee; 

His  words  at  last  shall  make  tliy  sorrow  gainful, 
Welcome!  because  thou  suffered  thus  for  me. 


For  "  Tho  Frlond." 

A  Mississippi  Slaveholder. 
In  the  years  1824  and  182."),  our  late  friend 
Stephen  Greilet  made  an  exten.sive  religious  visit 
to  the  slavcholdiiig  portion  of  the  United  States. 
He  felt  it  required  of  him,  on  many  occasions,  to 
bear  his  testimony  against  the  great  evil  of  slavery, 
and  to  point  out  tlie  incompatibility  of  the  wiiolc 
system  with  the  pure  religion  of  our  Divine  llo- 
deemcr.  His  labours  appear  to  have  been  gener- 
ally well  received,  and  candid  and  intelligent  men, 
notwithstanding  their  connection  with  slavery, 
often  admitted  the  truth  of  wiiat  was  declared  re- 
specting it.  S.  G.  was  at  Natchez,  Miss.,  in  the 
autumn  of  1824,  and  he  then  made  the  following 


memorandum  :  Many  strangers  are  at  present  in 
this  place,  it  being  court-time,  and  also  the  season 
when  planters  come  in  from  a  considerable  distance 
with  their  cotton  to  ship  to  New  Orleans.  As 
soon  as  my  intention  to  have  a  meeting  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  town  became  known,  the  prin- 
cipal inhabitants,  of  their  own  accord,  took  care 
to  have  notice  of  it  extensively  diffused,  and  had 
printed  notices  widely  circulated.  It  appeared  by 
the  wording  of  the  notices,  as  if  they  had  been 
well  acquainted  with  the  practices  of  Friends, 
though  a  meeting  of  our  Society  was  never  held 
here  before.  Their  most  spacious  meeting-house 
was  selected  for  the  occasion.  It  was  much 
thronged,  but  remarkably  quiet,  and  beyond  my 
expectation  it  proved  to  be  a  solemn,  good  meet- 
ing. The  power  of  Truth  was  felt.  The  doctrine 
I  proclaimed  was  indeed  very  new  to  many,  wjio 
had  seldom,  if  ever  before,  been  at  a  meeting  for 
divine  worship,  or  heard  the  terms  of  the  Grospel 
and  salvation  by  Christ  held  forth  to  them.  The 
hearts  of  many  were  tendered,  and  several  came 
to  me  after  meeting  in  a  loving  and  affectionate 
manner. 

"Among  those  who  called  at  my  lodgings  was 
a  colonel,  a  rich  planter,  who  resides  about  sixty 
miles  distance  in  the  country.  He  told  me  that 
for  many  years  he  had  been  a  man  of  pleasure, 
seeking  only  the  gratification  of  sense  and  animal 
enjoyments,  living  out  of  the  fear  of  God,  not  even 
thinking  that  he  had  a  soul  to  lose  or  to  save. 
About  three  years  since,  the  Lord,  in  his  love  and 
mercy,  brought  him  to  feel  his  sinful  condition, 
and  the  depth  of  misery  into  which  he  must  be 
plunged  for  eternity,  should  he  continue  in  such 
a  course  of  life,  and  die  in  his  sins.  By  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Divine  Spirit,  who  convinceth  man  of 
sin,  of  righteousness  and  of  judgment,  his  mind 
was  directed  to  Christ,  the  Saviour  of  sinners.  He 
was  induced  to  peruse  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and, 
by  degrees,  the  Lord  opened  his  heart,  which  be- 
came expanded  in  love  to  God  and  man.  He  now 
felt  that,  if  God,  through  Christ,  had  in  his  mercy 
so  loved  him,  he  ought  also  to  love  his  fellow  men. 
He  looked  upon  his  slaves,  and  felt  that  the  love 
of  God  is  towards  them,  that  Christ  has  died  for 
them,  and  would  have  them  to  be  of  the  number 
of  his  saved  ones ;  and  that,  therefore,  he  ought  to 
love  them,  and  seek  their  good,  temporal  and 
spiritual.  Now,  he  said,  he  longed  for  their  salva- 
tion as  for  his  own.  He  felt  for  them  as  his 
brethren;  whereas,  before,  he  had  only  considered 
them  as  slaves  or  chattels.  He  had  about  four 
hundred  on  his  plantation.  At  first  he  thought 
he  would  invite  them  to  meet,  that  he  might  read 
the  scriptures  to  them,  and  try  to  persuade  them 
to  love  the  Lord,  and  earnestly  to  seek  for  the 
salvation  of  their  souls.  '  But,'  said  he,  '  how 
should  they  believe  that  I  was  really  concerned 
for  their  souls,  unless  I  gave  them  proof  that  I 
was  equally  engaged  to  promote  their  outward 
well-being  V  Accordingly  lie  collected  them  to- 
gether, told  them  what  the  Lord  had  done  for 
him,  and  what  he  believed  He  would  also  do  for 
them,  and  that  he  would  endeavour  to  promote 
their  good  as  far  as  he  could.  '  To  convince  you 
of  my  sincerity,'  hS  added,  '  from  this  day  the 
lash  of  the  whip  shall  no  more  be  lifted  upon  you, 
by  any  direction  of  mine;  your  food  and  clothing 
shall  be  increased,  and  I  will  promote  your  general 
comfort.  I  have  confidence  in  you  that  you  \jill 
try  to  conduct  yourselves  well,  and  do  your  best 
on  tiic  plantation,  and  be  industrious;  but,  rest 
when  you  arc  tired,  and  when  sick  I  do  not  wish 
you  to  work,  on  the  contrary  I  desire  that  good 
care  be  taken  of  you.'  His  slaves  were  like  men 
amazed  at  the  hearing  of  such  language ;  but 
much  more  so  when,  from  that  day,  they  saw  nil 


these  promises  fulfilled.  They  collect  daily  at  hi 
house,  when  he  or  some  one  else  reads  the  serif 
tures  to  them.  He  also  offers  to  them,  at  time.' 
such  words  of  instruction,  comfort  or  encourag( 
ment,  as  the  Lord  puts  into  his  heart.  The  slavei 
on  their  part,  nppear  disposed  to  do  their  best 
for  they  are  as  ready  to  evince  their  love  toward 
him,  as  he  has  been  to  manifest  his  towards  then 
Of  their  own  accord  they  have  so  worked,  and  th 
Divine  blessing  has  so  atttended  their  labours  tha 
although  his  expenses  in  providing  for  them  hav 
been  great,  yet  his  yearly  income  has  near! 
doubled.  A  few  months  since  he  received  a  dept 
tation  from  the  planters,  who  resided  for  mih 
around  him;  they  came  with  loud  complaim 
against  him,  saying:  '  By  your  conduct  you  m 
only  expose  us  all  to  be  ruined,  but  to  have  ov 
lives  also  destroyed,  for  you  put  our  slaves  in  sue 
a  state  of  discontent  and  ferment,  that  they  ai 
ready  to  rise  upon  us.'  '  What  have  I  done,'  r 
plied  the  Colonel,  '  that  I  should  be  the  means  ( 
bringing  such  an  evil  upon  you?'  'You  give  f 
much  liberty,'  said  they,  'to  your  slaves;  yc 
treat  them  so  well ;  you  allow  them  also  to  mei 
together,  under  pretensions  of  divine  worship,  an 
opportunities  are  thereby  given  them  to  plot  ti 
gether  to  destroy  us.'  He  answered,  '  If  this 
all  I  have  done,  I  can  but  advise  you  as  yoi' 
greatest  security,  and  for  your  interest,  to  trc! 
your  slaves  as  I  now  do  mine.  By  the  steps 
have  taken,  I  am  so  far  from  being  in  the  way  1 
ruin,  that  my  income  has  nearly  doubled,  and  m 
life  J  has  never  been  more  secure.  I,  like  yoi 
some  years  past,  never  went  without  being  we 
armed;  I  also,  as  you,  kept  during  the  night  m 
sword,  pistols  and  gun  close  by  my  bed-side ;  tt 
barking  of  a  dog,  or  the  rustling  of  the  win 
among  the  trees  alarmed  me  as  it  does  you  ;  bi 
now  I  take  no  such  precaution,  for  I  have  no  fea 
I  feel  myself  so  secure  among  my  people  that 
know  every  one  of  them  would  expose  his  ow 
life  to  preserve  mine.  Therefore  I  can  only  advif 
you  to  follow  my  example.'  What  will  be  t\ 
result  of  this  appeal  the  Colonel  could  not  sa; 
though  he  had  but  little  hope  they  would  take  h 
advice.  He  much  deplores  that  the  laws  of  tl 
land  do  not  allow  him  to  give  liberty  to  his  slave,' 
but  he  treats  them  as  free  men.  He  is  aware  • 
what  may  probably  be  their  condition  after  h 
death,  but  he  hopes  he  may  succeed  to  have  the! 
sent  into  free  States.  He  is  at  present  in  a  veij 
tendet  state  of  mind,  and  is  a  striking  example  i| 
the  force  of  truth  and  the  efficacy  of  the  grace  at  ' 
love  of  Christ.  This  man  seems  to  be  clothi 
with  a  meek  and  gentle  spirit,  and  is  in  the  sim  j 
plicity  of  a  child."  ! 

Rotes  from  Scientific  Jonrnals. 
Mnmmi/  lT7)e«^ — The  current  belief  that  tl  j 
corn  of  the  Egyptians  preserved  for  thousands  1  I 
years  in  their  ancient  sepulchres,  is  still  capab 
of   germination  and  propagating  its  kind,  h 
been  shown  by  some  late  experiments,  whit 
have  been  undertaken  to  settle  this  question, 
be  probably  quite  erroneous.    The   vitality  I 
seeds,  generally,  is  known  to  be  much  impaircj 
by  being  kept  for  even  two  or  three  years;  i 
much  so,  indeed,  that  in  selecting  those  for  pla  ' 
ting  in  our  gardens,  and  flower  beds,  it  is  usu 
to  reject  all  but  those  grown  during  the  prcvioi| 
season.     Extensive  experiments,   have    for  i  " 
stance  shown,  that  in  the  case  of  turnip  .see'' 
50    per  cent,  only  will  germinate  after  beir 
one  year  old,  30  per  cent,  after  two  years,  and  ]' 
per  cent,  after  three  years,  and  but  5  per  cec' 
after  the  lapse  of  four  years — while  with  sod  I 
other  seeds-scarccly  any  could  be  made  to  grc 
after  they  had  been  kept  for  ten  years,  and  noi' 
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all  were  found  to  vegetate,  even  under  the 
DSt  favorable  circumstances  after  a  period  of 
rty-nine  years.  The  statements  then  that 
f  ains  of  corn  three  thousand  years  old,  have  not 
ly  been  found  to  germinate,  but  to  produce 
rs  of  extraordinary  size  and  beauty,  seem  to 
at  the  least,  very  improbable,  and  when  sub- 
3ted  to  direct  tests,  are  far  from  being  confirmed. 
gari-Bey  has  lately  related  some  experiments 
the  Egyptian  Institute  at  Alexandria,  which 
ough  they  do  not  decide  the  question,  leave 
t  little  doubt  on  the  subject.  The  wheat  sown 
him  was  obtained  at  the  bottom  of  a  tomb  in 
li  pper  Egypt,  and  appeared  to  have  been  but 
tie  changed  in  its  form  and  appearance ;  and 
JK  len  ground  yielded  a  good  deal  of  flour,  but  its 
5te  was  bitter  and  bituminous,  and  when  thrown 
*1  to  the  fire,  emitted  a  slight  but  pungent  smell. 
J"  fter  being  planted  four  days  the  grains  had 
i  '^j  relied  and  become  soft,  and  on  the  ninth  day 
'"Mid  completely  decomposed.  No  trace  of  germi- 
Kijltion  could  be  discovered  during  all  this  time. 
J»(|milar  results  were  obtained  from  grains  found 
w|i  other  sepulchres,  and  also  from  barley  from 
',»l!e  same  source,  so  that  there  is  every  reason  to 
"■!|llieve  that  the  ears  hitherto  ostensibly  obtained 
liBij  (m  mummy  wheat  proceed  from  grains  of  mod- 
J'ljiQ  growth,  and  which  they  much  resemble, 
lafebidentally  contained  in  the  mould  in  which  the 
(fiilfmer  were  sown.  It  is  indeed  a  favorable  cir- 
ajISimstance  that  seeds  generally  do  lose  their 
iiijfcwer  of  germination  after  a  short  time,  as  the 
ji!  antless  numbers  of  them  annually  produced  by 
in  i  prolific  weeds,  and  wild  plants,  would  doubt- 
itE  s  cover  the  earth's  surface  much  more  densely 
;iit  they  now  do,  to  the  exclusion  of  less  vigor- 
iiii  3  growers. 

;li  Recovery  of  (lie  juice  of  meats  from  hrine. — 
)f(i  hen  fresh  meat  has  been  sprinkled  with  salt 
y  a  few  days,  it  is  found  to  be  surrounded  with 
01  iue,  from  the  fact  the  ready  solubility  of 
a  t  in  aqueous  liquids  extracts  the  fluids  from 
eilp  meat,  which  like  a  sponge,  is  soaked  with 
[913m  to  the  extent  of  three-fourths  its  weight, 
ttl^iese  fluids,  however,  carry  with  them  a  large 
It'll  rtion  of  nutritive  matter,  the  soluble  and  juicy 
brfc|  rtions  of  the  flesh,  those  which  water  alone  is 
jitcle  to  extract,  and  which  form  the  savory  and 
ikurishing  portions  of  soups.  Alexander  White- 
tld  f,  of  Glasgow,  proposes  to  separate  again  the 
uis  t  from  its  solution  in  these  nutritive  juices, 
plesd  by  their  separation  to  give  a  greatly  increased 
;ei!>lue  to  substances  which  in  their  present  state 
otli9J  now  thrown  away  in  large  quantities  as  entirely 
isit^)rthless.  This  he  effects  by  means  of  a  bag  of 
]rchment  paper  or  animal  membrane,  or  a  bag 
[  double  cloth  with  a  layer  of  gelatine  between, 
uich  when  immersed  in  water  has  the  curious 
,jtl(3perty  of  allowing  the  salt  in  solution  to  filter 
jjsi rough,  but  prevents  the  passage  of  the  animal 
i[,j|iitter.  Such  an  apparatus,  called  a  dialyser, 
\]jL  ght  be  made  as  "  a  square  frame  work  of  iron 
jilii^  ed  up  with  sheets  of  skin  or  parchment  paper, 

such  a  way  to  be  water  tight,  and  strengthened 
jjyi I  necessary  by  stays  or  straps  of  metal.  The 
Jjjfles,  end  and  bottom  being  composed  of  this 
i^,^['t  dialysing  material,  exposed  a  great  surface 

the  action  of  the  water  contained  in  an  outer 
jjjU,  iu  which  the  dialyser  was  placed."  The 

iter  .in  this  vat  was  removed  once  a  day  or 
jjjjcener  if  required,  and  it  was  found  that  at  the 
^  d  of  the  third  or  fourth  day,  when  ox-bladders 
lj(i[.'!re  used,  which  were  found  practically  to  be  the 

St,  almost  all  the  salt  and  nitre  of  the  brine 
.jjjj  d  been  removed,  and  that  the  liquid  contained 
^  the  dialyser  was  pure  juice  of  flesh  in  a  fresh 

d  wholesome  condition,  which  might  be  em- 

oyed  in  making  rich  soups  without  any  further 


preparation,  or  might  be  concentrated  by  evapo- 
ration to  the  state  of  solid  extract  of  meat.  The 
soup  prepared  by  heating  the  juice  thus  procured 
was  found  to  be  highly  palatable,  and  when  con- 
centrated might  be  used  with  flour  in  the  manu- 
facture of  meat  biscuit,  or  into  portable  prepara- 
tions for  use  at  sea,  &c.  Other  applications  of  it 
when  reduced  to  the  solid  form  might  also  be 
suggested,  such  as  food  for  the  lower  animals; 
the  manufacture  of  glue,  &c. 

The  quantity  of  brine  annually  wasted  is  very 
great.  In  Glasgow,  A.  Whitelaw  stated  he  be- 
lieved he  was  considerably  under  the  truth  in 
saying  that  60,000  gallons  were  -  thrown  away 
yearly,  and  in  the  great  meat  packing  establish- 
ments in  this  country,  particularly  in  Cincinnati,- 
the  amount  must  be  truly  enormous.  Two  gallons 
of  brine  were  found  to  yield  one  pound  of  solid 
extract  of  meat,,  to  produce  which  directly  from 
the  meat,  about  twenty  pounds  of  lean  beef  would 
be  required.  If  one  gallon  was  estimated  as 
equal  to  seven  pounds  of  meat  in  soup-producing 
power,  the  waste  in  Glasgow  alone  amoun^;ed  to 
a  yearly  loss  of  187  tons  of  meat  without  the 
bone.  Estimating  the  loss  at  six-pence  per 
pound,  this  would  be  equivalent  to  the  large  sum 
of  £10,472. 

A.  Whitelaw  makes  another  suggestion  in 
regard  to  the  employment  of  such  a  dialysing 
apparatus  as  be  describes,  which  may  materially 
tend  towards  the  comfort  of  sailors  and  others 
who  have  to  subsist  for  a  long  time  upon  salt 
meat.  Since  by  this  process  the  salt  may  be 
separated  from  the  juices  of  the  meat,  which  are 
left  in  a  nearly  pure  state  in  the  bags,  he  re- 
commends to  place  both  the  meat  and  brine 
together  in  the  dialyser,  and  immerse  it  in  a  tub 
of  water,  by  which  means,  the  salt  not  only  of 
the  brine,  but  also  of  the  meat  passes  out,  and 
the  meat  being  thus  rendered  again  more  porous, 
absorbs  like  a  sponge  the  juice  now  deprived  of 
its  salt,  and  returns  again  towards  its  original 
condition  of  fresh  beef,  and  may  be  cooked  and 
eaten  as  such.  • 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Liberty  of  Conscience,  and  Law  for  the  Relief 
of  Non-combatants. 

Man  receives  from  his  Aluiighty  Creator  the 
precious  boon  of  life,  and  all  the  countless  bless- 
ings, temporal  ftnd  spiritual,  which  he  enjoys. 
Dependent  upon  Him  for  every  moment  of  his 
existence,  for  ail  his  faculties,  and  for  the  power  to 
exercise  and  enjoy  them,  he  is  bound  by  the  high- 
est obligations  of  gratitude  to  love,  honour  and  obey 
God.  When  we  contemplate  Him  as  infinitely 
good,  gracious,  and  loving, — as  perfect  in  all  glor- 
ious and  holy  attributes,  as  well  as  omnipotent  in 
power;  the  duty  of  obedience  to  Him  becomes 
more  obviously  imperative. 

In  the  exercise  of  his  divine  and  indisputable 
prerogative.  He  commands  his  creature  to  love, 
honour,  and  serve  him  with  his  whole  heart  and 
all  that  he  has ;  to  give  Him  and  his  law  the  pre- 
ference, on  all  occasions,  over  every  inferior  claim 
or  command,  all  of  which  must  defer  and  submit 
to  the  will  of  the  only  supreme  Lawgiver  and 
Judge. 

Whatever  right  authority  there  is  in  human 
governments  is  derived  from  God,  and  must  be 
held  and  Exercised  in  subserviency  to  His'will. 
It  would  be  a  calumny  upon  His  moral  nature  to 
suppose  that  he  del^ates  to  temporal  powers  the 
right  to  require  man  to  disobey  the  will  and  law 
of  his  Maker,  and  thus  compel  him  to  sin;  or  that 
he  surrenders  to  them  the  control  and  direction 
of  the  soul  and  conscience,  on  which  depends  its 
happiness  here  and  forever. 


God,  and  He  only,  ia  the  supreme  Lord  and 
Governor  of  conscience,  as  He  is  of  the  universe 
and  all  that  He  has  created  in  it;  and  His  will 
and  commands  are  that  higher  and  holier  law,  to 
which  all  other  laws  must  yield. 

It  was  from  a  clear  and  comprehensive  view  of 
these  pi'ineiples  that  the  religious  Society  of 
Friends,  at  its  earliest  periods,  openly  avowed  the 
great  fundamental  truth,  lying  at  the  very  founda- 
tion of  all  true  freedom,  that  liberty  of  conscience 
is  the  right  of  every  man ;  is  the  gift  of  his  Al- 
mighty Creator  immediately  to  him  ;  with  which 
no  human  government  has  any  right  to  interfere, 
either  by  punishing  for  the  exercise  of  it,  or  by 
demanding  an  equivalent  for  its  full  and  free  en- 
jo3«nent. 

To  admit  the  latter,  viz.,  that  any  compensation 
or  commutation  may  rightfully  be  demanded  of  a 
man  by  government  for  carrying  out  his  conscien- 
tious convictions,  is  giving  up  the  whole  ground. 
Government  can  only  justly  demand  the  price,  or 
the  commutation,  because  the  control  of  conscience 
is  delegated  to  it,  and  consequently  the  power  to 
sell  or  give  the  free  use  of  it  to  whom  it  will. 

If  I  voluntarily  pay  the  price,  or  accept  the 
commutation  demanded  of  me,  I  endorse  and  sanc- 
tion the  assumed  right  of  the  government  to  control 
my  conscientious  scruples ;  to  grant  gratuitously,  or 
to  sell  to  me  on  its  own  terms,  the  privilege  of  act- 
ing up  to  them  ;  and,  by  an  inference  so  plain  and 
direct  as  to  be  irresistible,  I  equally  admit  in 
doing  so,  the  right  of  government  to  coerce  my 
obedience,  if  I  do  not  willingly  accord  it,  or  give 
the  equivalent  which  is  demanded  of  me  for  it. 

Here,  then,  we  should  have  at  once  fully  establish- 
ed the  position  taken  by  governments  in  former 
ages,  that  they,  and  not  the  Almighty,  are  the  lords 
of  conscience ;  and,  as  such,  had  a  clear  prescriptive 
right  to  perpetrate  all  those  cruelties,  and  to  in- 
flict all  those  penalties  upon  righteous  men,  which 
we  characterize  as  barbarous  persecution,  because 
they  dared  not  mould  their  consciences  and  their 
religion  after  the  pattern  prescribed  by  the  State. 

It  is  of  no  importance  to  the  case  in  hand, 
whether  the  price  or  the  commutation  required  of 
me  is  to  be  yielded  in  money,  in  time,  or  in  sei'- 
vice;  the  principle  involved  is  the  same,  as  either 
one  is  the  pay  demanded  of  me  for  the  exercise  of 
my  conscience  as  in  the  divine  sight.  If  I  give 
it,  it  is  buying  what  is  already  my  own,  and  vir- 
tually admitting  a  false  position  with  its  fearful 
train  of  consequences,  viz.,  that  it  is  not  mine, 
but  belongs  to  the  government. 

In  these  remarks  I  mean  to  limit  myself  to  an 
exercise  of  conscientious  scruples  which  does  not 
disturb  the 'peace  of  society,  or  infringe  on  the 
rights  of  fellow  citizens. 

If  a  man  truly  believes  that  war  is  contrary  to 
the  precepts,  and  to  the  entire  nature  and  spirit 
of  the  religion  of  his  Divine  Lord  and  Lawgiver, 
Jesus  Christ,  his  duty  requires  that  he  should  ab- 
stain from  all  participation  in  it,  direct  or  colla- 
teral ;  and  no  human  power  has  a  right  to  prevent 
him  from  fully  carrying  out  his  religious  scruples, 
or  to  impose  any  fine,  penalty,  or  commutation, 
for  doing  so.  "The  higher  law"  of  his  Creator, 
to  which  all  are  bound  to  be  obedient,  is  the  only 
one  which  ought  to  govern  in  the  case;  and  none 
of  the  tribunals  of  men  can  rightfullj'  annul  or 
contravene  its  requirements. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  the  section  of  the 
United  States  conscription  law,  passed  at  the  last 
session  of  Congress,  which  proposes  to  give  relief 
to  non-combatants  who  may  be  drafted,  originated 
in  feelings  of  kindness;  and  it  calls  for  and  de- 
serves our  grateful  appreciation  and  acknov^edg- 
ment,  as  an  advance  in  enlightened  and  christian 
legislation. 
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It  is  no  pleasant  duty  even  to  appear  dissatis- 
fied with  an  eifort  so  evidently  made  from  good 
motives,  and  it  is  with  reluctance  I  attempt  to 
show  that,  however  laudable  the  design,  the  statute 
does  not  afford  the  desired  relief  to  the  truly  con- 
scientious. 

Instead  of  permitting  the  free  exercise  of 
conscience  in  a  matter  of  such  vast  moment, 
the  law  proposes  three  conditions,  on  conced- 
ing either  of  which,  liberty  of  conscience  may  be 
tolerated. 

Here  then  the  great  principle  that  this  liberty 
is  the  natural  right  of  the  citizen  is  departed 
from;  and,  if  the  drafted  man  accepts  either  of 
the  conditions,  he  sanctions  and  ratifies  that  de- 
parture, virtually  surrendering  to  the  government 
the  right  to  control  his  conscience.  The  nature 
of  the  conditions,  however  harmless,  does  not 
alter  the  result;  the  accepting  of  any  condition  at 
all  surrenders  the  right  of  liberty  of  conscience 
to  the  government,  and  opens  the  door  to  all  the 
distressing  consequences  which,  under  an  illiberal 
power,  may  follow. 

The  three  conditions  which  are  ofi'ered  as  the 
price  of  liberty  of  conscience  are,  to  pay  $300,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  sick  or  wounded  soldiers — to 
perform  duty  in  the  army  hospitals — or  to  aid  in 
the  care  of  the  freedmen. 

Military  hospitals  are  a  necessary  part  of  the 
war  establishment  of  the  country,  and  he  who 
assists  in,  supporting  and  conducting  them  is 
consequently  aiding  the  system  and  machinery  of 
war.  As  members  of  the  religious  Society  of 
Friends,  we  are  bound  to  look  at, this  matter, 
wholly  aside  from  the  humane  employment  of 
nursing  and  waiting  upon  the  sick.  None  of  us 
would  hesitate  to  relieve  the  sufi'erings  of  a  sick 
and  wounded  fellow-being  because  he  was  a 
soldier;  but  this  is  wholly  different  from  connec- 
ting ourselves  with  a  military  establishment  got 
up  expressly  as  a  part  of  the  machinery  for  carry- 
ing on  war  and  maiming  and  destroying  our 
fellow  creatures. 

Soldiers  are  the  servants  of  the  government, 
bound  to  it  by  contract,  during  specified  periods, 
for  tiie  business  of  fighting ;  and  when  they 
become  sick  or  wounded,  the  hospitals  are  the 
appointed  places  for  restoring  them  as  soon  as 
practicable,  that  they  may  resume  their  murder- 
ous employ.  Can  a  Friend  then,  who  is  really 
oppo.=!ed  to  all  war  on  religious  principle,  accept 
and  fulfil  the  duties  of  a  position  in  one  of  these 
military  establisliments  ?  The  inconsistency  is 
palpable  and  obvious. 

As  well  might  he  take  a  position  in  the  com- 
missariat department,  which  has  no  nmre  direct 
connexion  witli  fighting  than  the  hospitals,  and 
claim  that  it  is  a  mere  work  of  humanity  in 
feeding  the  hungry  and  clothing  the  naked. 

These  observations  apply  with  equal  force  to 
the  payment  of  money  which  goes  to  the  support 
of  military  hospitals. 

•  With  regard  to  assuming  the  care  of  Freed- 
men, it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  different  es- 
tablishmeutsof  the  governmentfor  this  purpose  are 
reported  to  be  under  military  contrul  and  disci- 
pline, and  the  schools  to  be  of  a  military  character, 
the  male  pupils  being  drilled  according  to  army 
regulations ;  in  which  of  course  a  consistent 
Friend  could  take  no  part. 

Engaging  in  this,  as  in  cither  of  the  others,  as 
a  -commutation  for  conscientiously  declining  to 
engage  in  war,  is  giving  up  our  claim  to  tlic  great 
and  invaluable  right  of  liberty  of  conscience,  and 
opening  the  way  not  only  to  increase  our  own 
diflScullies  and  burdens,  but  greatly  to  add  to  the 
sufferings  and  trials  of  our  brethren  who  dare  not 
for  conscience'  sake  compromise  their  religious 


testimony  by  availing  themselves  of  any  of  the 
above  conditions. 

Our  Discipline  says :  "  Friends  are  exhorted 
faithfully  to  adhere  to  our  ancient  testimony 
against  wars  and  fightings,  and  in  no  icat/  to 
unite  with  ani/  in  warlike  measures  either  offen- 
sive or  defensive."  "It  is  declared  to  be  the 
sense  of  this  Meeting  that  furnishing  wagons  or 
other  means  for  conveying  military  stores,  is  a 
military  service ;"  and  care  is  to  be  extended  by 
elders  and  other  Friends  to  such  as  do  so. 

"  This  meeting  fervently  recommends  to  'the 
deep  attention  of  all  our  members,  that  they  be 
religiously  guarded  against  approving  or  showing 
the  least  connivance  at  war,  &c." 

"  We  fervently  desire  that  the  members  of  our 
religious  Society  may  carefully  avoid  engaging 
in  any  trade  or  business  promotive  of  war,  &c." 

"  It  being  the  judgment  of  this  meeting  that 
if  any  of  our  members  do,  either  openly  or  by 
coximvAUGQ,  pay  any  fine,  penalty,  or  tax  in  lieu 
of  personal  service  for  carrying  on  war,  &c./'  they 
are  to.be  dealt  with. 

"  It  is  the  sense  and  judgment  of  this  meeting 
that  it  is  inconsistent  with  our  religious  testimony 
and  principles  for  any  friend  to  pay  any  fine  or 
tax  levied,  upon  him  on,  account  of  his  refusal  to 
ser  ve  in  the  militia,  although  such  fine  or  imj^osi- 
tion  may  be  applied  towards  defraying  the 
expenses  of  civil  government."  The  paragraph 
proceeds  to  direct  that  any  person  deviating  in 
this  respect  is  to  be  dealt  with;  and  disowned  if 
not  reclaimed. 

These  regulations  and  advices  were  issued  from 
1755  to  179S,  and  are  substantially  the  same  as 
were  contained  in  the  Discipline  of  London" 
Yearly  Meeting,  and  those  I  believe  of  all  the 
Yearly  Meetings  on  this  continent. 

At  the  present  serious  crisis,  when  the  impor- 
tance of  faithfully  and  in  meekness  upholding 
the  noble  christian  testimony  against  war,  is  so 
strikingly  apparent;  it  is  both  the  duty  and  the 
interest  of  all  the  members,  steadily  and  consist- 
ently to  live  up  lie,  and  carry  out  in  their  practice, 
the  long  settled  directions  and  counsels  of  the  so- 
ciety, which  have  been  solemnly  and  deliberately 
concluded  upon,  and  which  large  and  long  con- 
tinued experience  has  shown  to  be  for  general  and 
individual  benefit. 


Introduction  of  Iron  castings  into  England. — 
Simple  as  it  appears,  the  process  of  casting  iron 
was  beset  with  many  mechanical  difficulties, 
which  were  not  thoroughly  vanquished  till  about 
1700,  when  Abraham  Darby,  an  intelligent 
mechanic,  who  had  brought  some  Dutch  workmen 
to  establish  a  brass  foundry  at  Bristol,  conceived 
that  cast  iron  might  be  substituted  for  brass,  and 
prevailed  upon  his  workmen  to  make  the  experi- 
ment, but  without  success,  until  a  happy  incident 
occurred  which  is  thus  given  in  Dr.  Percy's  recent 
work  on  metallurgy.  The  Abraham  Darby  here 
spoken  of,  was  a  Friend,  and  the  iron  works  of 
Colebrook  Dale,  became  afterwards  the  property 
of  Richard  Reynolds,  who  married  a  Darby. 

"  At  this  time  a  Welsh  shepherd  boy,  named 
John  Thomas,  succeeded  in  rescuing  a  flock  of  his 
master's  sheep  from  a  snow  drift;  and  later  in  the 
spring  of  the  .same  year,  during  heavy  rain  and  the 
melting  of  the  snow,  he  swam  a  river  to  fetch 
home  a  herd  of  mountain  cattle.  These  he 
collected  and  drove  to  the  river;  but  the  ford 
had  now  become  a  boiling  to^DHJiit.  lie  neverthe- 
less crossed  it  on  the  back  of  an  ox,  and  brought 
home  the  whole  herd  in  safety.  As  a  reward 
for  iiis  courage  his  master  presented  him  with 
four  of  the  sheep,  which  he  had  saved.  He  sold 
their  wool  in  order  to  buy  better  clothing  for 
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himself,  and  afterwards  disposed  of  the  sheep,  S( 
that  he  might  obtain  money  to  travel  to  Bristo 
and  seek  his  fortune.  Afraid  of  being  pressec 
for  a  soldier  if  found  in  Bristol  out  of  place,  as  i 
was  then  the  time  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough'i 
wars,  he  requested  his  master  to  recommend  hiu 
as  an  apprentice  to  a  relative,  who  was  one  of  th( 
partners  of  the  Baptist  Mills.  The  boy  was  ao 
cordingly  sent  into  the  brass  works  until  hi 
should  procure  employment.  As  he  was  lookinjli 
on  during  the  trials  of  the  Dutch  workmen  ti 
cast  iron,  he  said  to  Abraham  Darby  that  hi 
thought  he  saw  how  they  had  missed  it.  H 
begged  to  be  allowed  to  try,  and  he  and  Abrahan 
Darby  remained  alone  in  the  work-shop  the  sam- 
night  for  the  purpose.  Before  morning  they  hai 
cast  an  iron  pot.  The  boy  Thomas  entered  int 
an  agreement  to  serve  Abraham  Darby  and  <3 
keep  the  secret.  He  was  enticed  by  the  offer  ( 
double  wages  to  leave  his  master,  but  he  coi 
tinned  nobly  faithful,  and  afterwards  showed  h  fs 
fidelity  to  his  master's  widow  and  children  i  p 
their  evil  days.  From  1709  to  1828  the  fami 
of  Thomas  were  confidential  and  much  value 
agents  to  the  descendants  of  Abraham  Darbj 
For  more  than  one  hundred  years  after  the  nigh  ir 
in  which  Thomas  and  his  master  made  thei 
successful  experiment  of  producing  an  iro 
casting  in  a  mould  of  fine  sand  with  its  tw 
wooden  frames  and  its  air  holes,  the  same  proces 
was  practised  and  kept  secret  at  Colebrooke  Dalt 
with  plugged  key-holes  and  barred  doors." 

For  "  The  Friencl,'* 

"Do  Good  to  them  that  Hate  Yon." 

Were  professing  christians  more  careful  to  e| 
emplify  in  all  their  actions,  the  obligation  to  follfl 
this  precept  of  our  Saviour,  there  can  be  no  doul 
that  the  influence  of  example  would  have  a  powe: 
ful  effect  in  their  families  and  neighbourhoodj 
It  is  related  of  a  young  man  residing  in  a  town  i  u 
Massachusetts,  that  he  had  on  numerous  occasior 
been  treated  by  a  female  acquaintance  with  marke 
unkindness  and  contempt.  Neither  of  them  move  ki 
in  the  upper  circles  of  society ;  but  this  womai  m 
without  apparent  cause,  cast  reproachful  refl» 
tions  on  the  j'ouog  man,  as  though  she  regards 
him  as  beneath  her  notice;  not  worthy  of  commq 
respect.    One  day  a  valuable  chaise  was  destroys  il 
by  a  runaway  horse  that  had  not  been  propo|| 
tied.    She  had  borrowed  both,  and  was  requirl 
to  make  good  the  loss  to  the  owner.  This  brougl 
her  into  great  distress,  on  account  of  her  limite 
pecuniary  resources.    The  noble  young  man  i 
solved  to  return  good  for  evil,  and  at  once  s 
about  collecting  money  for  her  relief.    He  gaj 
freely  of  his  own  means,  and  by  active  solicitati( 
with  others,  was  soon  able  to  raise  a  liberal  sui  i( 
and  without  her  knowledge  of  what  he  had  doi|  \\ 
he  appeared  before  her  and  modestly  placed  it  I 
her  disposal.  She  was  completely  bewildered.  I 
departed  without  allowing  time  for  her  acknc 
ledgment.    She  yras  quite  overcome,  wept  lika 
cliild,  and  said  she  would  never  again  be  guilty 
showing,  as  she  had  done,  contempt  of  a  fellQi 
creature;  or  of  speaking  reproachfully  or  othi 
wise  treating  unkindly  a  brother  or  sister. 

Some  years  ago  a  j'oung  woman  in  Vermel 
married  a  poor  but  worthy  3'oung  man,  contra 
to  her  father's  wish.  His  passion  and  resentme 
was  so  strong  that  he  drove  them  from  his  doc  n 
and  closed  his  heart  against  them.  Theyremov 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  Boston,  where  th< 
honest  industry  was  blessed  with  prosperil 
Many  years  afterward  the  old  man,  having  bu 
ncss  in  Boston,  concluded  to  call  on  his  daught 
from  whom  he  anticipated  a  cold  reception.  ( 
his  return  home,  a  neighbour,  hearing  where 
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id  been,  enquired  how  bis  daughter  and  her 
isbaud  had  treated  him.  "  I  never  was  so  treated 
ifore  in  my  life/'  be  replied,  weeping.  "  They 
tve  broken  my  heart — they  have  killed  me — I 
m't  feel  as  though  I  could  live  under  it."  The 
ji  sighbour  asked  if  they  had  abused  him.  "They 
ved  me  to  death,  and  killed  me  with  kindness," 
id  he,  "l  ean  never  forgive  myself  for  treating 
cruelly  my  own  daughter,  who  loved  me  so 
Illy.  I  feel  as  if  I  should  die  to  think  how  I 
laved  the  precious  child  when  I  spurned  her 
Dm  my  door.  Heaven  bless  them,  and  forgive 
e  my  cruelty  and  injustice  to  them." 
Yes,  love  to  enemies,  is  indeed  calculated  to 
ange  them  into  friends.  "  If  ye  love  them  that 
ve  you,  what  reward  have  ye."  But  the  sub- 
ission  to  the  reign  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  pro- 
ices  a  very  different  course  from  this.  In  our 
arts  to  forgive  and  to  love  those  who  hate  us, 
indeed  a  great  attainment,  and  one  that  is  im- 
ssiblo  in  the  unregenerate  state.  I  have  read 
other  anecdote  illustrating  the  same  subject, 
th  which  I  will  conclude  this  paper. 
"  There  was  a  christian  in  New  Jersey,  that 
d  a  neighbour  of  such  a  malevolent  and  savage 
aracter,  as  made  him  a  plague  and  terror  to 
ose  with  whom  he  became  offended.  Porgive- 
ss  or  mercy,  nobody  expected  from  him. 

One  day  he  found  the  hogs  of  his  good  neigh- 
ur  in  his  corn-field.    He  drove  them  out,  and 
ne  to  their  owner  in  a  storm  of  passion,  making 
;reat  complaint  about  the  damage  done  to  his 
)p.  '  If  I  ever  see  them  in  my  corn  again,'  said 
'  I'll  kill  them— that  I  will !'    The  good  man 
pt  calm  and  said  nothing  but  what  was  kind 
d  good-natured  in  reply;  and  after  the  wrathful 
m  had  spent  all  his  fury,  and  went  off,  much 
lis  sed  to  see  none  of  the  effect  he  wished,  he  shut 
w     his  swine  at  once.    But,  impatient  for  their 
If  'orite  and  new-found  food,  they  made  their 
iw  lape,  and  got  into  the  same  corn-field  again, 
asi  thout  the  Ivnowledge  of  their  owner, 
lail     M.  W.  discovered  them  and  at  once  attacked 
M  im  with  might  and  main,  slaughtering  three  or 
m  IT  of  them  before  they  could  make  their  re- 
rel  at.   Then,  to  cap  the  climax,  and  aggravate  his 
lit  ighbour's  feelings  to  the  utmost,  he  put  the 
mi  id  bodies  on  a  sled  or  cart,  and  drew  them  over 
tw  his  neighbour's  house.    He  threw  them  down 
opi  "ore  the  door,  saying  with  sarcastic  bitternes!?, 
our  hogs  got  into  my  corn  again,  and  I  thought 
m  yould  bring  them  home  !' 

iuii  "The  owner  of  the  swine  kept  cool,  giving  no 
la  k  or  word  of  resentment  at  the  injury  done  to 
ICC  n.  He  might  have  gone  to  law  with  his  neigh- 
et  iir,  and,  perhaps,  made  him  smart  severely  for 
itii  stroying  his  property  and  insulting  him  as  he 
ilil  1.  But  he  thought  it  best  to  keep  out  of  the 
Ui  7j  and  every  man  should  think  so  unless  driven 
'Jil  it  by  a  sense  of  duty. 

i  "The  next  year  he  himself  had  a  corn-field 
ttn  uated  beside  the  road,  and  it  so  happened  that 
1%  I  wrathful  neighbour  had  some  unruly  swine 
iiillj  ining  at  large,  which  got  into-  the  good  man's 
fell  m-field,  and  committed  a  depredation  similar  to 
otl  it  which  his  own  swine  had  done  in  the  corn- 
d  the  year  before.    He  went  to  him  and  told 
n  what  mischief  his  vagrant  swine  had  done, 
i  requested  him  to  shut  them  up.  But  he  paid 
attention  to  the  request.    Soon  after  they  got 
0  the  same  field  again.    The  christian  dis- 
Eiiiinl  .^ered  them;  but  actuated  by  a  different  temper 
ll  i  motives  from  his  neighbour,  instead  of  killing 
•.^a  ;m,  and  conveying  them  home  dead,  he  caught 
im,  tied  their  legs  carefully,  and  drew  them 
iiiiiiith  his  team  to  their  owner's  door.  '  Neighbour,' 
II,  I  d  he,  kindly,  '  I  found  your  hogs  in  my  corn 
jiiit  ain,  and  I  thought  1  would  bring  them  home  !' 


"  Never  was  a  man  more  completely  confounded 
than  M.  W.  He  saw  the  wide  difference  between 
his  neighbour's  conduct  and  his  own  ;  he  looked 
on  the  living  swine,  but  he  thought  of  the  dead 
ones  !  It  was  too  much  for  him.  He  told  his 
neighbour  that  he  was  very  sorry,  and  that  he 
would  pay  all  the  daiBages  the  hogs  had  done. 
He  offered  to  pay  him,  too,  for  the  hogs  he  had 
killed  the  year  before  !  'No,'  replied  the  other, 
'  I  shall  make  no  account  of  the  damages  your 
hogs  have  done;  and  I  shall  take  nothing  for  what 
you  did  to  mine.    I  let  that  pass.' 

"  M.  W.  was  completely  overcome.  He  con- 
cluded at  once  to  yield,  and  retreat  from  a  contest 
where  such  unequal  odds  were  against  him.  He 
was  as  kind  and  generous  to  his  christian  neigh- 
bour afterwards,  as  he  was  mischievous  and  cruel 
before." 

TJie  Passson  for  Flowers  of  the  Ancient  Mexi- 
cans.— As  if  in  gratitude  to  nature,  who  had  been 
so  prodigal  to  them  in  the  treasures  of  the  vegeta- 
ble kingdom,  the  Mexicans  had  a  passion  for 
flowers.  They  collected  together  in  splendid  gar- 
dens such  as  were  remarkable  for  their  perfume  or 
brilliancy  of  colour.  To  these  they  added  medi- 
cinal plants,  methodically  arranged ;  such  of  their 
shrubs  as  were  distinguished  by  their  blossoms  or 
their  foliage,  the  exceJlence  of  their  fruit  or  their 
berries;  and  trees  of  elegant  or  majestic  appear- 
ance. They  delighted  in  laying  out  their  terraces 
and  bowers  on  hilly  slopes,  where  they  looked  as 
if  suspended.  They  thus  equalled  the  celebrated 
gardens  of  Semiramis,  ranked  by  antiquity — and 
the  moderns  have  accepted  the  verdict — among  the 
wonders  of  the  world.'  Aqueducts  brought  thith- 
er water  from  a  distance,  which  overflowed  in  cas- 
cades, or  filled  spacious  basins  tenanted  by  the 
choicest  fish.  Mysterious  pavilions  were  hidden 
among  the  foliage,  and  statues  reared  their  forms 
amid  the  flowers.  All  the  kinds  of  animals  that 
we  assemble  in  our  gardens  consecrated  to  science, 
such  as  the  Paris  Jardin  des  Plantes,  or  the  Lon- 
don Zoological  Gardens,  contributed  to  the  orna- 
ment or  curiosity  of  these  resorts  of  pleasure. 
Birds  were  there  of  beautiful  plumage,  confined 
in  cages  as  large  as  houses ;  there  also  were  wild 
beasts,  animals  of  various  kinds,'and  even  serpents. 
Bernel  Diaz  there  first  beheld  the  rattlesnake, 
whicb.  he  describes  as  having  castanets  in  its  tail. 
At  that  very  time  Europe  had  no  gardens  of  the 
sort.  In  reading  the  narrative  of  the  conquest,  we 
are  struck  with  admiration  for  the  garden  of  King 
Nezahualcoyotl,  at  Tezcotzinco  (two  leagues  from 
Tezcuco),  a  hanging  garden  on  the  side  of  a  hill, 
whose  summit  was  reached  by  500  steps,  and 
crowned  by  a  basin,  whence  by  an  effort  of  hy- 
draulic skill,  water  flowed  successively  into  three 
other  reservoirs,  adorned  with  gigantic  statues. — 
Mexico,  Ancient  and  Modern,  by  M.  Chevalier. 
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One  of  the  direful  effects  of  the  dreadful  con- 
test in  which  our  country  is  engaged,  is,  that  the 
evil  passions  from  which  it  sprung,  and  with 
which  it  is  carried  on,  Jiave  so  infected  the  whole 
community,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  prevent  the 
innocent  minds  of  children  from  becoming  poisoned 
with  them,  and  a  taste  being  early  acquired  for 
military  show,  military  fame,  and  an  eager  de- 
light in  hearing  of  the  clash  of  arms  and  the 
horrid  carnage  of  the  battle  field.  It  is  to  be  ex- 
pected that  among  those  professed  christians  who 
approve  of  war  and  bloodshed,  the  children  will 


soon  learn  the  lessons  taught  by  their  parents  and 
caretakers,  and  think  it  justifiable  and  right  to  re- 
venge injuries,  to  fight  for  what  they  may  deem  a 
just  cause,  and  to  take  human  life  at  the  command 
of  others.  But  Priends,  who  know  that  if  man 
lives  in  obedience  to  the  commands  of  Clhrist,  he 
cannot  take  any  part  in  military  measures  of  any 
description,  nor  indulge  in  the  spirit  connected 
with  them,  should  be  speciallj'  careful  during  the 
present  fearful  military  contagion — to  guard  their 
children  from  its  contaminating  influence,  and 
seek  to  imbue  them  with  the  meek,  loving,  lamb- 
like spirit  of  the  gospel. 

The  wise  king  counseled  to  "Train  up  a  child 
in  the  way  he  should  go,  and"  when  he  is  old  he 
will  not  depart  from  it ;"  and  the  importance  of 
adhering  to  the  advice,  may  be  fully  exemplified 
in  the  result  with  regard  to  the  inculcation  of 
principles  leading  to  peace  or  war.  If  parents  are 
assiduous  in  implanting  in  the  hearts  of  their  off- 
spring those  precepts  of  the  holy  Piedeemer  which 
forbid  all  anger,  malice,  and  resentment  of  injuries, 
and  strive  by  precept  and  example  to  impress 
them  with  the  christian  obligation  to  forgive  in- 
juries, to  return  good  for  evil,  and  to  love  and 
pray  for  those  who  may  be  their  enemies,  they 
may  hope,  under  the  blessing  and  aid  of  Him, 
whose  heritage  children  are,  to  see  them  grow  up 
conscientiously  opposed  to  all  war  and  fighting; 
and  resolutely  determined  to  participate  in  noth- 
ing administering  to  their  continuance,  and  pre- 
venting the  extension  of  the  kingdom  of  righteous- 
ness and  peace  on  the  earth. 

There  is  no  danger  of  beginning  too  soon  to  in- 
stil these  humbling,  self-denying  principles  into 
the  tender  minds  of  children;  but  great  and  irre- 
parable harm  may  be  done  by  parents  themselveg, 
forgetting  the  scope  and  bearing  of  these  princi- 
ples, in  their  government  of  or  intercourse  with 
their  children  ;  and  thus  mar  the  lessons  that 
may  be  taught  by  the  mouth,  by  the  louder  preach- 
ing of  conduct.  Example  has  as  much  to  do  with 
moral  training  as  precept,  and  a  child  is  perhaps 
more  likely  to  imitate  the  parents'  example  than 
to  heed  their  set  or  occasional  advice.  Children 
are  imitative  creatures,  and  delight  in  copying  the 
expressions  and  actions  of  those  who  stand  highest 
in  their  estimation.  How  great,  then,  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  Priends  as  to  what  they  may  say  or 
do,  before  their  children,  in  relation  to  the  war. 
How  readily  when  speaking  of  military  chieftains, 
of  military  operations,  of  victories  or  defeats,  of 
armies,  and  indeed  of  war  in  any  of  its  phases, 
may  they  sow  seed  that  may  grow  and  mature  in 
love  for  military  glory,  and  unwillingness  to  allow 
the  yoke  of  Christ  to  repress  those  lusts  from 
which  all  wars  have  their  origin. 

The  present  is  a  time  of  peculiar  danger,  re- 
quiring increased  watching  unto  prayer;  and  it 
behooves  all  to  keep  fn  mind  the  influence  their 
example  may  have  upon  the  young  and  excitable, 
that  so  they  may  exert  it  to  counteract  the  un- 
christian spirit  of  war  that  pervades  the  commu- 
nity. _    _  _ 

It  is  a  great  attainment  when  every  root  of  bit- 
terness is  plucked  up,  or  not  allowed  to  give  evi- 
dence of  vitality  in  the  heart;  but  undoubtedly 
this  is  the  result  of  the  unopposed  operation  of 
the  gospel  axe.  The  members  of  our  religious 
Society,  as  well  as  all  other  professors  of  the  chris- 
tian religion,  stand  in  need  of  more  thovough  re- 
demption from  those  passions  which  prompt  to 
think  or  speak  evil  of  a  brother,  and  lead  into 
enmity  and  strife;  and  the  free  indulgence  of 
which  has  swept  the  nation  into  its  present  san- 
guinary struggle.  Their  vocation  is  a  high  one. 
The  responsibility  they  assume,  as  the  advocates 
of  peace  under  all  circumstances,  is  a  grave  one  j 
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but  it  is  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  gospel, 
the  teachings  of  Christ  and  his  apostles ;  and  if 
properly  appreciated,  and  strength  and  wisdom  are 
sought  from  the  right  source,  to  uphold  the  pre- 
cious testimony,  there  need  be  no  fears  or  doubts 
that  their  position  is  a  safe  one,  and  that  the  prin- 
ciples they  uphold  will  finally  triumph  over  all 
opposition. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS.  ' 
Foreign. — News  from  Europe  to  the  12th  inst.  The 
Dano-German  question  continued  to  excite  considerable 
discussion.  Animosity  between  Prussia  and  the  smaller 
German  States  appeared  to  be  on  the  increase.  Prussia 
has  demanded  or  is  about  to  demand  of  the  German 


the  lines  proving  equally  strong  at  all  points.  In  an 
engagement  which  occurred  on  the  28th  ult.,  upwards 
of  one  thousand  rebels  were  captured,  and  several  thou- 
sand killed  and  wounded.  The  entire  Federal  loss  is 
reported  to  have  been  572  men.  A  rebel  cavalry  force, 
under  Gen.  Wheeler,  has  beeff  operating  in  the  rear  of 
Sherman's  array,  and  has  captured  some  supplies.  The 
same  force  made  an  attack  upon  Dalton  but  was  re- 
pulsed. A  later  dispatch  says  that  Wheeler's  forces 
have  crossed  the  river  above  Chattanooga.  A'train  from 
Knoxville  to  Chattanooga  is  reported  to  have  been  cap- 
tured. 

Mobile. — Advices  are  to  the  11th.  Admiral  Farragut 
had  issued  orders  to  attack  Fort  Morgan  that  morning. 
The  Mayor  of  Mobile  had  ordered  all  the  non-combatants 
out  of  the  city.  The  rebel  papers  report  heavy  firing  in 
the  direction  of  Fort  Morgan  on  the  morning  of  the  15th. 
Fort  Powell  was  not  blown  up  as  first  stated,  both  it  and 
Diet  an  explanation  regarding  the  entrance  of  the  Federal  Fort  Gaines  are  now  held  by  the  Federal  troops.  In  the 


executive  troops  into  Laenberg.  On  the  other  hand 
complaint  is  made  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Federal  troops 
from  liendsberg.  The  Hanoverian  force  will  be  witb 
drawn  from  Holsteiu  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  a  second 
violation  of  the  Federal  right.  It  was  rumored  in  Paris 
that  the  French  government  had  entered  a  protest  against 
the  extension  of  the  Prussian  territory,  except  under  the 
consent  of  the  Powers  who  originally  traced  the  boun- 
daries. There  are  fears  of  a  political  movement  in  Mad- 
rid. The  government  was  taking  active  measures  to 
maintain  order  in  the  principal  cities  of  Spain.  At  the 
Liverpool  Assizes,  three  men  were  tried  and  found  guilty 
of  a  breach  of  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act,  in  having 
procured  men  to  serve  on  board  the  rebel  steamer  Rap- 
pahannock. The  Liver|)Ool  cotton  market  deelined  \  a 
^d.  during  the  week.  Stock  in  port  246,000  bales,  of 
which  14,500  were  American.  Orleans,  SOftZ.  Mobile, 
30-gf/.  Uplands,  Z{)d.  Breadstuffs  quiet  and  steady.  Red 
western  wheat,  7s.  9c?.  a  8s.  Ad.  per  100  pounds.  Con- 
sols, 89|  a  89.  The  Bank  rate  of  discount  is  now  8  per 
cent.  The  demand  for  money  was  active  but  not  exces- 
sive. United  States  six  per  cent,  bonds  were  in  increas- 
ing demand  in  England,  with  sales  at  41^-  a  42,  which  is 
equal  to  about  ]  16  United  States  currency.  Hong  Kong 
advices  of  Sixth  month  30th,  state  that  Nankin  was  the 
only  important  city  left  in  the  possession  of  the  rebels, 
and  it  was  closely  invested  by  the  Imperialists.  A  fire 
in  Manilla  had  destroyed  $2,000,000  worth  of  tobacco. 

United  States. —  Virginia. — -A  division  of  General 
Sheridan's  army  came  in  collision  with  the  rebels  on  the 
16th  inst.,  near  Front  Royal.  The  rebels  were  defeated 
with  a  loss  of  three  hundred  prisoners.  The  Federal 
forces  afterwards  fell  back  towards  the  Potomac,  in  order 
to  receive  supplies  and  to  counteract  a  flank  movement 
of  the- rebels.  Gen.  Early  has,  it  is  believed,  received 
large  reinforcements,  and  is  again  coming  North  down 
the  valley.  The  rebels,  at  the  date  of  the  last  dispatch, 
were  at  Martinsburg  and  its  vicinity.  On  the  13th  inst. 
the  Second  Corps  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  com 
raanded  bj'  Gen.  Hancock,  was  transferred  to  the  north 
side  of  James  River,  and  a  movement  upon  that  line  of 
the  rebel  defences  was  attempted.  Fighting  occurred  on 
several  successive  days  \rithout  any  decisive  result.  In 
one  of  the  engagements  the  rebels  lost  six  pieces  of  can 
non,  two  mortars  and  about  four  hundred  prisoners.  At 
one  point  the  Federal  troops  penetrated  to  within  about 
six  miles  of  Richmond.  South  of  the  James  River,  and 
in  the  vicinity  of  Petersburg,  there  has  been  considerable 
fighting.  The  Secretary  of  War,  in  his  dispatch  of  the 
20lh,  states  that  the  losses  of  the  rebels  in  killed,  wounded 
and  captured  during  the  week,  cannot  fall  much  short 
of  4000,  if  it  does  not  exceed  that  number.  The  losses 
of  the  Federal  army  are  also  hirge.  On  the  18ih,  Gen. 
Warren's  Corps  advanced  across  the  Wcldon  Railroad, 
south  of  Petersburg.  He  was  here  attacked  by  the 
rebels  and  a  severe  engagement  ensued,  but  the  Federal 
forces  held  the  ground  they  had  taken.  In  this  move- 
inent  the  Federal  troops  suffered  severely,  their  loss  is 
estimated  at  over  3000,  about  half  of  whom  were  taken 
prisoners.  A  Washington  dispatch,  of  the  22d,  has  u 
report  tlint  the  Second  Corps  succcsslully  rccrossed  the 
James  River  on  the  night  of  the  '-'Olh.  Later  accounts 
from  Gen.  Sheridan's  army  report  some  severe  fighting 
with  conslderablo  loss  on  both  sides.  Refugees  from 
Richmond,  who  have  arrived  in  Biiltimorc,  asserted  that 
40,000  men  bad  been  sent  into  the  Shenandoah  valley  to 
reinforce  Gen.  Early. 

Oeorgia. — The  progress  of  Gen.  Sherman  appears  to 
have  been  arrested  for  the  present.  Late  advices  from 
before  Atlanta  state  that  the  rebels  have  85,000  troops 
at  Atlanta,  including  40,000  Georgian  militia.  Their 
works  are  fifteen  feet  high,  with  deep  ditches,  abnttis, 
and  wire-trap.s.  Sherman  has  felt  their  lines  to  an  ex- 
tent of  twelve  miles,  with  the  purpose  in  view  of  turning 
tbeir  position,  but  has  been  unable  to  eiTect  bis  object, 


latter  695  prisoners  were  taken.  The  magazines  were 
provided  with  ammunition  for  a  long  siege,  and  the  fort 
provisioned  for  fifteen  hundred  men  for  six  months.  " 

3Iississippi. — On  the  13th  General  Smith's  command 
attacked  three  brigades  of  rebel  troops  who  held  a  par- 
tially fortified  position  on  Hurricane  Creek,  Miss.  The 
rebels  were  dislodged  and  forced  to  retreat. 

The  Pirate  Tallahassee. — This  cruizer  continues  her 
ravages  along  the  coast:  a  great  number  of  vessels  hav- 
ing already  been  burned  or  sunk.  She  was  recently  at 
Halifax  renewing  her  supply  of  coal,  and  left  on  the 
morning  of  the  20th,  going  eastward.  It  is  stated  that 
thirteen  United  States  war  steamers  have  been  sent  in 
pursuit  of  the  Tallahassee.  She  was  originally  a  blockade 
runner,  and  known  as  the  Atalanta 

Federal  Prisoners. — The  rebels  have  removed  all  the 
Union  prisoners  from  Richmond  to  Macon,  Geo.,  only 
the  sick  and  wounded  are  kept  in  Richmond  until  able 
to  travel.  It  is  said  they  are  treated  more  humanely  in 
Georgia  than  they  were  in  Virginia. 

?'Ae  Land  Office. — The  records  of  the  General  Land 
Office  show  the  demand  for  and  settlement  of  public 
lands  are  greater  than  they  have  been  within  the  last 
three  years.  The  receipts  of  money  have  as  a  conse- 
quence largely  increased. 

Boston. — The  assessed  value  of  real  estate  in  Boston, 
this  year,  is  §182,072,200,  of  personal  estate  §150,377,- 
600. 

Fractional  Currency. — The  amount  of  fractional  cur- 
rency now  in  circulation  is  about  $24,000,000. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  439,  including  41 
soldiers.    There  were  53  deaths  from  cholera  infantum. 

The  Rebel  Army. — The  Baltimore  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  World,  gives  an  estimate  of  the  rebel  forces 
which  is  said  to  be  based  on  the  best  and  latest  authori- 
ties. This. estimate  gives  to  the  army  in  Virginia,  under 
General  Lee,  144,000  men,  at  Charleston  and  Savannah, 
20,000,  at  Mobile,  15,000.  Under  Gen.  Hood  and  at 
other  points  east  of  the  Mississippi,  96,000,  in  all  an 
efl'ective  force  of  275,000  men. 

The  Markets,  ^c. — The  following  were  the  qaotaiions 
on  the  22d  inst.  New  York. — American  gold  256  a 
257.  United  States  six  per  cent.  5-20,  111.  U.  S.  sixes, 
1881,  108  a  109.  Seven-thirty's,  1 10  a  1 1 1.  The  in- 
creasing demand  from  abroad  for  government  securities 
continues  to  enhance  their  price.  Superfine  State  flour, 
$9.25  a  §9.65.  Shipping  Ohio,  .§10.70  a  .§10.90.  Balti- 
more Hour,  fair  to  extra,  §11  a  §12.  Chicago  spring 
wheat,  §2.30  a  §2.36;  red  western,  §2.35  a  §2.44;  new 
amber,  §2.58;  Kentucky  white,  §2.75.  Oats,  95  a  96  cts. 
Mixed  western  corn,  §1.56  a  §1.58;  Southern  white, 
§1.85.  Cotton,  §1.85  a  §1.88.  Philadelphia. — Superfine 
fiour,  §9.50  a  §10;  extra  and  family,  §11  a  §12.75. 
Prime  old  red  wheat,  §2.55  a  §2.57  ;  new,  §2.08  a  §2.70  ; 
white,  §2.80  a  §3.  Rye,  §1.85  a  §1.90.  Yellow  corn, 
§1.70.  New  oats,  93  cts.;  old,  98  a  §1.  The  olferings  of 
beef  cattle  reached  about  2000  head:  the  sales  ranged 
at  from  §10  to.  §16  lor  common  to  prime,  a  few  extra 
sold  at  §16.50  a  §17.  Of  hogs  only  1000  were  oftered, 
and  sold  at  $14  a  §10.50  the  100  lbs.  net.  Sheep  were 
plenty  and  the  market  dull,  about  9000  were  sold  at  6  a 
7  cts.  per  lb.  gross. 


TO  OUR  SUBSCRIBERS  IN  ENGLAND  AND  IRE- 
LAND. 

Geo.  Harrison,  of  Manchester,  Eng.,  having  relin- 
quished the  agency  of  "  The  Friend,"  those  who  have 
been  in  the  practice  of  settling  with  him  for  their  sub- 
scriptions, will  i)lease  in  future,  account  to  Joseph  Arm- 
field,  No  1  South  Place,  Finsbury  PHvciuent,  London, 
England,  who  is  fully  authorized  to  receive  subscriji- 
fion.^  and  payments  for  the  paper,  on  behalf  of  the  Pro- 
prietor?, and  who  will  give  us  information  of  any  new 
subscribers,  or  any  change  that  may  be  desired  in  the 
direction. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  Jehu  Fawcett,  Agt.,  0.,  for  L.  B.  Walker 
§4,  vols.  35  and  36,  M.  Bonsall,  §4,  vols.  36  and  37,  S 
Street,  R.  B.  Fawcett,  T.  Mourlan,  and  B.  Harrison, 
each,  vol.  37,  S.  Barber,  $2,  to  No.  35  vol.  38,  and  D 
Parry,  §2,  vol.  38  ;  from  Asa  Garretson,  Agt.,  0.,  for  I 
Wilson,  §2,  vol.  36,  and  J.  W.  Doudna,  §2,  vol.  38 
from  N.  Smith,  0.,  per  Jesse  Hall,  Agt.,  §2,  vol.  38. 


WBSTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 

The  Winter  Session  of  the  School  will  commence  or 
the  7th  of  Eleventh  month  next. 

Parents  and  others  intending  to  send  children  n 
pupils,  will  please  make  early  application  to  Dubk 
Knight,  Superintendent,  (address  Street  Road  P.  0, 
Chester  Co.,  Pa.,)  or  to  Charles  J.  Allen,  Treasurei 
No.  304  Arch  street,  Philadelphia. 


FRIENDS'  SELECT  SCHOOLS. 

These  Seminaries  will,  it  is  expected,  be  re-opened  aftt 
the  summer  vacation,  on  the  first  of  Ninth  month  nexi 
the  Boys'  School  being  situated,  on  Cherry  street  west  o 
Eighth,  and  the  Girls'  School  on  Seventh  street  betweei 
Cherry  and  Race  streets. 

The  course  of  Instruction  now  adopted  in  the  Boys 
School  embraces,  besides  the  ordinary  branches,  a  selet 
tion  of  more  advanced  mathematical,  scientific  and  da; 
sical  studies,  on  the  satisfactory  completion  of  whic 
the  pupii  will  be  entitled  to  a  diploma  or  certificate  o 
scholarship. 

During  the  winter  months,  lectures  on  scientiBc  sub 
jects  are  delivered,  illustrated  by  appropriate  apparatu 
and  experiments. 

The  course  of  study  at  the  Girls'  School  embraces,  i 
addition  to  the  elementary  branches.  Algebra,  Geometry 
History,  Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  Astronom; 
Physiology,  Natural  History,  Botany,  Physical  Geogn; 
phy.  Mental  Philosophy,  Etymology,  Rhetoric  and  Com 
position.  Instruction  is  also  given  in  Trigonometry 
Mensuration,  and  the  French  and  Latin  languages. 

As  the  proper  classification  of  the  scholars  early  ii 
the  session  is  important,  it  is  desirable  that  those  wh' 
intend  to  enter  pupils  for  the  coming  terra  should  do  s 
as  early  in  the  season  as  possible.  Application  may  b 
made  at  the  school-rooms  on  and  after  the  first  of  Nint 
month.  ; 

It  is  believed  these  schools  are  deserving  of  the  patron 
age  and  support  of  Friends,  olTering,  as  they  do,  gres 
advantages  for  the  liberal  and  guarded  education  of  tl 
children,  and  at  a  very  moderate  cost. 

The  attention  of  Friends  is  also  especially  invite 
the  Primary  Schools  in  the  Northern  and  Western  Dis 
tricts,  where  provision  is  made  for  the  careful  elemeo 
tnry  instruction  of  children  too  young  to  enter  the  prjfl 
cipal  schools.    On  behalf  of  the  committee, 

John  Carter, 

Philada.  Seventh  mo.  18G4.  Cier, 


*  Friends  of  Germantown  Preparative  Meeting  propos 
•pening*  on  the  Ist  of  Ninth  month  next,  a  school  fo 
the  children  of  Friends  and  sucli  as  profess  with  then 
The  buildings  are  pleasantly  located  within  the  .Meeting 
house  enclosure,  and  the  services  of  a  competent  feraal 
teacher  have  been  engaged. 

Instruction  will  be  given  in  the  usual  branches  of 
good  English  education  ;  the  charges  for  tuition  varyinf 
according  to  the  branches  taught,  from  §12  to  §24  pi 
t'jrnt  of  Jive  mouths,  there  being  a  vacation  of  two  moutll 
in  the  summer. 

For  further  information  application  may  be  made! 
either  of  the  following  members  of  the  School  CoB 
mil  tee,  viz  : 

Ezra  Comfort,  Germantow: 
Lloyd  Mifflin,  '  do. 
Samuel  Emlen,  627  Market 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 
near  prankfori),  (twenty-third  ward,  philadelph: 

Physician andSuperintendent, — Joshua  II.  WoBTHUli 
ton,  M.  D. 

Application  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  may  1 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  to  Charlf.s  Ellis,  Ctoi 
of  the  Board  of  Mafiagers,  No.  637  .Market  Street,  Phil 
delphia,  or  to  any  other  Member  of  the  Boanl. 


DiF.D,  suddenly  while  on  his  way  to  Iowa,  in  compai 
with  his  wife,  in  Drururaond  Grove,  Ford  county,  II 
on  the  4th  of  Sixth  month,  1864,  Robert  Comfort, 
67  years,  a  beloved  and  useful  member  of  Alum  Gl^ 
-Monthly  Meeting,  Ohio. 

Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank. 
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From  "  Littell's  Living  Ago." 

Notes  on  Animal  Life  in  a  Primeyal  Forest. 

(Continued  from  page  410,  Vol.  xxxvii.) 

We  arrive  at  our  destination  a  little  before 
lunset ;  the  place  of  encampment  of  the  sarsapa- 
illa  collectors  is  distant  several  miles  within  the 
nouth  of  a  shady  by-channel,  which  communi- 
;atcs  with  a  net  work  of  lakes  and  streams  forming 
I  portion  of  the  outlets  of  the  great  tributary, 
he  Jurua.  Leaving  the  broad  streams  of  the 
^imazons,  we  paddle  for  an  houi*  or  more  along  a 
larrow,  echoing  passage,  hemmed  in  between 
,wo  lofty  walls  of  forest,  and  then  turn  dp  a  still 
larrower  and  shadier  channel,  which  we  follow 
"or  a  mile  or  so,  and  in  the  end  find  it  suddenly 
;xpanding  into  a  spacious  pool,  a  couple  of  miles 
n  circumference.  At  the  farther  end  of  this 
solitary  sheet  of  water,  the  land  lies  low,  and  the 
[vater  is  covered  with  masses  of  aquatic  plants, 
iwarming  with  ghostly  wading-birds ;  but  in  the 
•emainder  of  the  circuit  the  banks  are  high,  with 
I  gradual  slope,  and  the  shore  is  scooped  out  into 
I  succession  of  little  bays  fringed  with  beaches 
)f  clean  white  sand.  A  sombre  but  richly  varied 
Forest  encompasses  the  whole.  We  have  not 
proceeded  far  before  we  descry  a  thin  column  of 
3moke  winding  amongst  the  trees  j  then  is  heard 
;he  barking  of  dogs,  and  soon  after  we  glide 
round  a  projecting  point  of  land,  and  see,  in  the 
3orner  of  a  snug  little  harbor,  the  canoes,  tents, 
ind  fires  of  our  friends. 

The  situation  chosen  by  Lauriano  and  his  party 
for  their  operations  seems  a  very  good  one.  It 
lias  not  been  worked  by  sarsaparilla  gatherers  for 
many  yeajs  :  the  forest  on  the  higher  land  is  not 
Slled  with  impenetrable  thickets;  so  that  the 
men  can  scour  it  for  many  miles  in  all  directions 
in  searcli  of  the  plants.  Besides,  when  the 
ground  is  exhausted,  the  different  channels  of  the 
river  lie  very  convenient  for  removal  to  other 
suitable  spots,  still  further  in  the  interior.  Game 
is  plentiful :  of  this  we  have  immediate  proof  in 
the  slabs  of  tapir  meat  which  are  now  roasting 
for  supper,  transfixed  by  wooden  spits  secured  by 
bne  end  in  the  ground  and  slanted  over  the  fire, 
ind  in  the  numbers  of  smoke-dried  quarters  of 
the  peccary,  or  wild  hog,  lying  on  wooden  stages 
elevated  over  the  smouldering  embers  of  other 
Sres.  Manoel,  Lauriano's  partner,  a  broad-set, 
middle-aged  man,  three  parts  Indian,  in  reply  to 
3ur  questions  concerning  the  tapir,  tells  us  that, 
:he  animal  whose  remains  were  being  cooked  had 
aeen  killed  in  a  singular  manner  two  days  pre- 
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viously.  It  had  rushed  into  the  encampment  in 
tho  dead  of  the  night,  tearing  through  the  mos- 
quito-tent of  one  of  the  Indians,  tossing  him  out 
of  his  hammock,  and  scattering  the  burning  wood 
of  the  fires  in  all  directions.  The  men  were,  of 
course,  aroused;  and  thinking,  as  is  always  the 
ca^e  in  nocturnal  alarms,  that  a  jaguar  was  the 
cause  of  the  uproar,  seized  each  the  first  weapon 
they  could  lay  their  hands  on.  Flight  is  never 
thought  of  by  the  stolid,  unexcitable  Indian. 
Manoel  himself  grasped  a  harpoon,  and  as  the 
infuriated  beast  was  advancing  toward  him,  drove 
the  iron  with  great  force  into  his  breast,  after 
which  he  was  soon  despatched.  Tapirs,  although 
common  in  these  forests,  are  scarcely  ever  en- 
countered by  hunters  in  the  daytime  :  so  that  we 
have  little  chance  of  seeing  anything  more  than 
the  footmarks  of  this  largest  of  the  tropical 
American  mamma's  in  our  wanderings. 

We  sup  heartily  on  the  roasted  tapir  meat, 
which  we  find  of  very  rich  flavor,  something 
between  pork  and  beef,  and  then,  after  arranging 
our  plans  for  the  morrow,  retire  to  our  hammocks, 
slung  between  trees  or  poles  fixed  on  the  ground, 
under  rude  sheds  thatched  with  palm-leaves. 

In  the  morning,  a  little  before  dawn,  the  en- 
campment is  all  alive  again.  Perpetua  and  her 
morose  Indian  servant,  who  bears  the  classical 
name  of  Eleuteria,  prepare  the  colfee,  and  the 
men  go  down  for  a  refreshing  plunge  in  the  lake. 
Before  the  sun  is  well  up  above  the  high  walls 
of  the  trees,  the  various  parties  are  told  oS"  for 
the  day's  work,  and  depart  to  search  the  woods 
in  various  quarters  for  roots,  each  person  taking 
with  him  his  provisions  for  the  day,  his  hunting- 
knife,  and  his  gun.  Manoel  and  Lauriano  intend 
making  a  longer  excursion,  to  explore  new  ground, 
and  we,  with  our  little  helpmate  Sebastian  and 
one  steady  adult  Indian,  are  to  accompany  them. 

Our  course  lies  southward,  straight  for  the 
heart  of  the  forest.  The  early  morning  air 
strikes  almost  cold  in  the  twilight  shades,  as  we 
enter  on  a  low,  moist  tract,  after  crossing  the  ele- 
vated land  bordering  the  lake.  We  follow  for  the 
first  hour  or  two  the  tracks  made  by  the  men  on 
previous  excursions,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time, 
finding  the  paths  becoming  very  faint  and  uncer- 
tain, begin  to  mark  our  road  by  breakiqg  ofi" 
branches  of  the  lower  trees,  at  intervals  of  a  few 
yards.  The  underwood  is  not  very  dense  in  these 
forests  of  the  terra  firma,  a  few  dwarf  palm-trees, 
saplings,  and  bushes  of  mimosa,  with  occasionally 
a  group  of  tree-ferns,  only  dotting  the  narrow 
spaces  that  lie  between  the  trunks  of  the  taller 
trees.  These  latter,  however,  rise  very  close 
together,  and  all  of  them,  the  slender  stems  as 
well  as  the  monstrous  trunks  twenty  to  forty  feet 
in  circumference,  shoot  up  perpendicularly  to  a 
height  of  sixty  feet  or  more  before  sending  out 
a  branch,  their  crowns  intermingling  and  closing 
in  above,  so  as  to  shut  out  the  light  of  day.  There 
is  no  regularity  or  distinctness  in  the  masses  of 
foliage  and  branches  overhead  :  in  very  few  cases 
can  the  individual  tree  be  traced,  stem  and 
crown ;  for  the  delicate  feathei^  foliage  of  one 
kind  is  inextricably  mingled  with  the  laurel- 
shaped  leaves  of  another,  or  the  huge  palmate 
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forms  of  a  third  :  and,  to  increasa  the  confusipn, 
branches  and  strings  of  parasitic  and  climbing 
trees  span  from  one  tree  to  another,  interweaving 
their  different  forms  of  leaf  with  the  varied  green- 
ery of  the  rest.  Through  the  dark,  mouldy, 
silent  shades  beneath  we  trail  our  way,  seeing  no 
living  object  but  a  tortoise,  which  Sebastian 
secures  with  lianas  and -slings  over  his  back,  until 
we  reach  the  banks  of  a  rivulet,  where  we  halt 
for  a  short  time. 

We  can  see,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  stream 
as  we  descend  the  slope,  a  cluster  of  scarlet  and 
blue  macaws  hanging  about  huge  bunches  of 
fruit,  under  the  crown  of  a  stately  palm-tree ;  a 
harsh  cawing  is  heard  in  other  directions,— tha 
place  evidently  abounds  in  these  large  and  richly- 
colored  parrots.  We  unsling  our  guns,  lower  our 
voices,  and  walk  stooping  in  the  shade  of  the 
underwood  toward  the  spot.  It  will  be  better 
for  us,  however,  to  let  the  three  men  follow  up 
the  chase;  for  there,  a  little  further  on,  is  a  pair 
of  birds  seated  aloft  on  a  naked  branch,  more 
worthy -our  attention.  They  are  two_  species  of 
ampelis,  or  chatterer,  a  group  comprising  some  of 
the  handsomest  of  the  feathered  tribes  to  be  found 
in  the  forest ;  one  of  them  of  a  dark-purple  hue, 
with  snow-white  wings,  and  the  other  of  a 
beautiful  light-blue  color.  We  are  about  to  leap 
the  narrow  brook  in  pursuit  of  them,  when  Se- 
bastian calls  our  attention  to  another  object,— a 
little  sooty-black  monkey  with  white  mouth, 
which  lies  over  a  bough  not  far  above  our  heads, 
and  is  straining  and  grinning  at  us  with  an  air 
of  great  curiosity.  On  our  returning  the  stare, 
it  soon  takes  alarm  and  runs  off,' followed  by  two, 
three,  four  of  the  same  kind.  The  impish-looking 
troop  has  not  gone  far  before  the  foremost  utters 
a  sudden  scream  and  falls  headlong  to  the  mass 
of  foliage  beneath,  followed  by  its  companions. 
It  has  doubtless  encountered  the  glittering  eyes 
of  some  serpent  coiled  round  the  branch  ;  for  no 
other  possible  enemy  is  seen  or  heard  to  account 
for  the  panic.  The  effect  of  the  noise,  however, 
is  to  alarm  our  chatterers,  for  they  are  gone ;  and 
if  we  wish  not  to  return  empty-handed,  we  must 
follow  that  flock  of  chirping  birds  which  have 
also  been  started  from  their  feeding-places  by  the 
same  scream.  We  soon  come  up  to  the  tree  on 
which  they  have  settled,  and  picking  out  one  of 
the  band,  fire,  and  down  it  falls.  What  a  pjeas- 
ant  surprise  !  It  seemed  some  dull-hued  finch 
at  that  height;  but  now  that  we  hold  it  in  ©ur 
hands  we  are  dazzled  by  its  exquisite  beauty. 
Head  golden  green,  back  half  velvety-jet,  half 
bright  scarlet,  breast  light-blue,  and  throat 
purple  : — it  is  the  sete  cores  of  the  natives,  the 
seven-colored  tanager,  one  of  the  most  richly- 
colored  species  of  its  genus,  which  is  amply 
represented  in  this  part  of  the  country.  Our 
firing  has  scared  away  the  remainder  of  the  flock, 
and  being  succeeded  by  two  other  loud  shots 
from  our  companions,  the  whole  animal  popula- 
tion of  the  vicinity  has  taken  flight,  amidst  a 
piercing  din  of  alarm  notes.  The  result  of  the 
shots  of  our  two  friends  is  not  alike  in  both  cases  ; 
for  Manoel  has  brought  down,  instead  of  a  bird, 
a  large,  heavy  gray  monkey,  with  black  wrinkled 
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face,  for  all  the  world  like  that  of  an  old  negro. 
It  is  the  barrigudo,  or  big-bellied  monkey,  of  the 
Portuguese  colonists  (^Lagothrix  olivaceus  of 
zoologists),  a  species  belonging  to  a  numerous 
group  peculiar  to  tropical  America,  all  the  mem- 
bers of  which  have  long  muscular  tails,  with 
naked  palms  underneath  the  tips,  to  fit  them  for 
a  fifth  hand  in  climbing.  The  poor  animal  is 
scarcely  yet  dead,  when  its  limbs  are  bound  and 
its  palpitating  body  slung  over  the  shoulders  of 
our  Indian  attendant. 

We  resume  our  march,  tracking  our  way  over 
a  gently  undulating  district  beyond  the  rivulet. 
Our  progress,  however,  is  now  much  slower,  as 
Manoel  and  Lauriano  spend  much  time  in  ex- 
amining the  ground  for  sarsaparilla  plants,  their 
number  seeming  to  increase  as  we  advance.  The 
plant  is  a  climber,  found  always  in  the  shade  of 
the  lower  trees  and  bushes,  to  the  branches  of 
which  it  clings  for  support.  The  stem  is  green 
and  spiny,  somewhat  resembling  that  of  the 
bramble  of  our  own  country ;  but  it  grows  straight 
upwards  from  tbe  ground,  and  the  leaves  are 
.oval  and  strongly  veined.  The  roots,  which 
constitute  the  drug,  grow  horizontally  for  many 
yards  within  a  few  inches  of  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  and  are  very  difficult  to  dig  up  without 
breaking:  yet  this  must  be  done;  for,  if  collec- 
ted in  fragments,  it  is  much  lessened  in  value. 
We  cross,  in  the  course  of  another  hour's  march, 
two  more  brooks.  On  the  banks  of  one  of  these 
we  start  an  inambu  from  its  nest,  and  shoot 
another  bird  of  the  same  species  as  it  is  trotting 
along  the  slope.  The  nest  of  the  inambu  is 
simply  a  hollow  place  smoothed  out  at  the  foot  of 
a  Iree ;  but  how  beautiful  are  its  eggs,  almost  as 
large  as  a  hen's,  of  the  texture  of  porcelain,  and 
of  a  clear  light-blue  color  !  It  is  impossible  to  go 
far  in  any  part  of  the  forests  of  the  Upper  Ama- 
zocs  without  seeing  these  birds,  of  which  there 
are  many  distinct  species.  They  have  the  habits 
and  also  the  general  appearance  of  partridges, 
near  to  which  they  are  usually  classed  in  natural 
history  works  ;  but,  according  to  a  recent  inves- 
tigator of  high  authority,  M.  Parker,  they  are  in 
reality  more  closely  allied  to  the  ostrich  group 
than  to  the  gallinacea,  being  struthionous,  or 
ostrich-like  birds,  of  dwarfed  size  and  forest 
habitat,  which  have  merely  a  superficial  resem- 
blance in  form  and  color  to  the  partridge  and 
grouse  families. 

On  the  banks  of  a  fourth  and  broader  rivulet 
we  make  halt,  and  eat  our  frugal  dinner.  It  is 
now  past  midday,  and  the  glowing  vertical  sun 
pierces  the  thick  canopy  of  foliage,  making  the 
air  warm  and  oppressive  in  the  shades  beneath. 
We  have  walked  perhaps  nine  or  ten  miles  from 
the  encampment,  and  are  now  in  the  very  core  of 
the  wilderness, — in  a  part  probably  never  before 
trodden  by  man.  There  is  a  lull  in  the  move- 
ments of  animal  life  on  the  sunny  borders  of  the 
brook,  and  the  only  sounds  heard  are  the  reedy 
notes  of  cicadas  and  the  tapping  of  a  large  red- 
headed woodpecker  on  a  hollow  tree.  The  insect 
world,  however,  appears  to  be  more  active  now 
than  in  early  morning.  We  can  sec  from  our 
diniug-place  on  the  top  of  the  sloping  bank 
numbers  of  huge  blue  butterflies  (Morpho  cisseis), 
more  than  half  a  foot  in  expanse,  sailing  with 
outstretched  wings  across  the  sunny  spaces 
between  the  crowns  of  trees;  and  many  smaller 
kinds,  some  of  a  glowing  scarlet  hue,  others  of  a 
rich  purple,  are  darting  about,  or  settling  on  the 
ground  close  by  us.  There  is  a  tree-trunk  a  few 
paces  off  which  seems  very  attractive  to  these 
creatures.  A  sweet  sap  is  exuding  from  cracks 
iu'the  bark,  and  a  great  crowd  of  most  varied  and 
haadsome  insects  surrounds  the  place^  all  the 


butterflies  having  their  wings  closed,  and  packed 
together  as  close  as  they  can  stand.  One  kind 
has  large  spots,  resembling  the  eyes  of  owls,  on 
the  under  surface  of  the  wings  and  others  are 
adorned  with  marks  of  various  colors,  like  many- 
hued  hieroglyphics.  Many  large  beetles,  too, 
are  booming  round  and  round,  apparently  search- 
ing for  a  place  to  alight  Sn  and  imbibe  the  sweet 
liquor.  Some  of  these,  on  capture,  prove  to  be 
most  richly-marked  creatures,  being  of  a  coppery 
hue,  with  radiating  orange-colored  streaks  on  their 
wing  cases. 

(To  be  continued.) 

For  "The  Friend." 

ImproTements  in  the  Church. 

(Coutiaued  Irom  page  411,  Vol.  xxxvii.) 

It  must  be  evident  to  every  one  who  has  watched 
the  progress  of  events  in  our  religious  Society, 
with  the  view  of  coming  to  a  correct  judgment  re- 
specting the  course  it  is  pursuing,  that  the  cause 
producing  the  commotions,  divisions  and  changes 
which  have  occurred  in  it,  within  the  last  twenty 
years,  must  be  widespread  and  powerful.  The 
unity  of  interest  heretofore  existing  among  Friends 
in  all  places  where  they  were  to  be  found;  the 
similar  and  peculiar  character  of  the  religious  edu- 
cation generally  received,  while  in  early  life ;  the 
feeling  of  brotherhood  so  sedulously  cultivated  and 
almost  universally  obeyed ;  the  historical  and  tra- 
ditional dignity  and  reverence  which  enshrined  in 
their  hearts  the  high  religious  worth,  the  deep 
and  triumphant  sufferings  of  the  founders  and 
fathers  of  their  church ;  the  equality,  close  con- 
nection and  mutual  dependence  maintained,  under 
the  theocratic  government  acknowledged  in  all 
things  pertaining  to  religion  and  the  church  ;  the 
partial  but  marked  separation  from  the  world  at 
large,  observed  by  the  majority,  in  accordance  with 
what  the  Society  believed  to  be  the  requirements 
of  the  gospel  as  received  by  them;'*ail  acted  as 
strong  bands  to  draw  them  together,  which  with 
unity  of  faith,  under  the  Divine  protection  and 
preservation  through  succeeding  generations,  had 
kept  them  a  distinct  and  peculiar  people;  and 
even  amid  the  trials  of  more  than  one  secession, 
had  still  united  them  in  affectionate  harmony,  to 
be  overcome  by  no  slight  or  merely  local  cause. 
Manifesting  its  presence  by  a  systematic  course  of 
action  affecting  those  views  and  practices  which 
have  always  characterized  Friends;  and  its  advo- 
cates unhesitatingly  calling  upon  meetings  exercis- 
ing superintending  and  legislative  powers,  so  to 
shape  their  proceedings  and  decisions,  as  to  sanc- 
tion the  numerous  innovations  constantly  ex- 
hibited, upon  those  views  and  practices;  it  can 
hardly  be  otherwise,  than  that  all  must  see  the 
cause  itself  to  be  a  real  or  apparent  attempt  to 
alter  and  modify  the  long  established  doctrines  of 
tlie  Society,  and  to  change  its  standing  among  re- 
ligious professors.  Nothing  short  of  this  could 
have  effected  such  extraordinary  aberrations  from 
the  path  Friends  have  always  believed  themselves 
called  to  walk  in ;  sown  jealousy  and  distrust 
broadcast  among  the  members;  and  effected  the 
sad  disunion  and  disruption  now  existing  within 
the  borders  of  the  Society. 

In  adopting  this  opinion,  we  need  not  overlook 
the  hold  that  the  spirit  of  the  world  had  obtained 
upon  very  many  of  the  member.'^,  nor  deny  that 
formality  and  deadness  had  been,  for  years,  creep- 
ing over  the  body  of  the  Society,  interfering  with 
the  circulation  of  divine  life,  and  in  many  places 
benumbing  many  of  the  members;  who,  content 
with  the  form  of  godliness  without  the  power,  were 
betrayed  into  attributing  much  of  the  worth  to  the 
former,  which  appertains  only  to  the  virtue  it  em- 
bodied or  the  truth  it  represented.  But  deadness 
and  formality  have  often  before  bhowu  their  evil 
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presence  within  the  Society,  and  cost  those  whc 
were  alive  in  the  Truth,  much  suffering  and  laboui 
to  counteract  and  repair  their  hurtful  effects,  and 
to  rouse  those  overcome  by  them  into-eensibility, 
and  to  an  effort  to  enter  the  vineyard  and  work. 
They  prepared  the  'way  for  the  Hicksite  hereej 
and  secession,  but  never  extended  their  influenet 
so  generally  as  to  induce  any  large  portion  of,  oi 
any  Yearly  Meeting  in  the  Society,  to  enter  upoD 
a  systematic  review  and  remodeling  of  its  discip- 
line, for  the  purpose  of  striking  out,  or  rendering 
inoperative,  those  parts  which  enforced  or  guarded 
any  of  the  christian  testimonies  peculiarly  observed  m 
by  Friends.  fie 

So  also  in  reference  to  the  increase  and  more 
general  diffusion  of  knowledge,  giving  rise  to  cor- 
responding changes  in  opinions  and  modes  ol  o| 
thought  in  religious  as  well  as  other  matters.  We 
know  that  the  world  does  not  stand  still ;  and  can 
freely  admit  there  have  been  great  improvements 
made  within  the  Society,  in  scholastic  education; 
and  that  it  was  to  be  expected  those  entering  upot 
the  active  stage  of  life,  would  wish  to  examine  intc 
the  leading  features  of  the  tenets  held  by  the  re- 
ligious Society,  of  which  they  found  themselves 
made  members  by  birth,  and  form  their  own  judg- 
ment of  their  truthfulness  and  obligation.  Thert 
certainly  can  be  no  well-grounded  objection  raised 
to  learning  or  knowledge.  .  It  cannot  bo  doubted 
that  the  omniscient  Creator  of  man,  designed  th<l(B 
high,  capacious  powers  which  lie  folded  up  iu  th«  ijei 
mind  of  a  child,  should  be  developed,  strengthened 
adorned,  and  made  more  useful  by  education 
nor  that  the  knowledge  stored  up,  if  kept  in  iti 
proper  place  and  applied  to  its  proper  ends,  how- 
ever profound  and  diversified  it  may  be,  increase«  ioci 
the  usefulness  of  the  individual,  and  promotes  thii 
welfare  of  the  community.    There  is  uo  necessarj 
antagonism  between  learning  and  religion.  Manj 
among  the  most  learned  have  been  also  among  thii 
most  humble  and  devout  disciples  of  Christ.  Th 
temptations  of  the  learned  are  no  more  overpower 
ing  or  fatal  than  those  of  the  ignorant,  and  thei 
lapses  are  rarely  into  sins  so  sensual  and  grosa  till 
Nevertheless,  high  intellectual  training  and  attain 
ments  may  awaken  in  the  heart  idolatry  of  them  livi 
selves,  and  cheat  their  possessors  into  the  jdelusio)  if 
that  science,  literature,  and  art  are  the  chief  good 
and  possess  power  to  lead  on  to  perfection.  Whei  jf 
men  forget  the  source  from  which  human  learn 
ing  is  drawn,  the  objects  to  which  alone  it  is  ap 
plicable,and  that  above  these — its  legitimate  sub 
jects, — there  are  truths  and  mysteries  which 
unaided  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  are  beyond  the  read  m 
and  grasp  of  reason ;  or  when  they  lose  sight  o  tli 
the  blessed  fact  that  Christianity  is  not  a  humai 
invention  which  they,  as  they  store  their  head; 
with  knowledge,  can  mould  and  fashion  to  sui 
their  supposed  improved  condition ;  and  so  set  t( 
work  to  readjust  its  principles  and  loosen  the  re 
stricting  bonds  it  imposes  upon  conduct  and  con  lo 
versation  ;  then  they  will  be  very  likely,  with  al 
their  wisdom  and  prudence,  to  make  grievous  mia 
takes ;  especially  in  those  parts  of  the  system  whic 
deal  with  their  real  ignorance  and  pride,  and  re 
quire  them  to  become  like  fools,  or  babes  an( 
sucklings.    If,  then,  it  is  admitted  that  improve 
ments  in  education,  and  a  more  general  introduc 
tion  of  the  younger  members  into  the  highe 
branches  of  learning,  have  awakened  inquiry 
stimulated  religious  activity,  and  thus  led  to  th 
changes  and  modifications,  "  the  expansion  an( 
adaptation,"  thought  to  be  called  for  by  the  times 
and  which  are  so  greatly  affecting  the  Society 
still  those  educational  improvements  give  no  guar 
anty  that  these  results  are  right  in  themselves 
or  will  prove  to  be  real  improvements  in  th  'ri 
church  J  nor  that  a  work  of  true  reformation  i 
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jeing  carried  on,  by  men  more  deeply  versed  in 
he  truths  of  religion,  or  more  skilled  in  properly 
ipplying  those  truths  to  the  conduct  of  life,  than 
Tere  our  early  Friends. 

We  have-no  wish  to  make  idols  of  "  our  early 
friends;"  to  argue  that  a  thing  must  be  right 
oerely  because  they  adopted  or-  approved  it,  nor 
cherish  a  spirit  among  the  members  which 
?ouId  make  them  satisfied  with  any  thing  like 
uilding  the  tombs  of  the  prophets,  and  garnish- 
iig  the  sepulchres  of  the  righteous ;  but  before  we 
ast  aside  the  chart  those  experienced  christians 
ave  left  us,  let  us  be  sure  that  others,  offering 
hemselves  as  guides  in  their  stead,  are  as  practi- 
ally  acquainted  as  they  were,  with  the  footsteps 
f  the  flock  of  Christ's  companions.    We  desire 
ot  to  impugn  the  motives  of  any  who  are  urging 
)  many  changes  within  our  beloved  Society;  we 
0  not  doubt  they  think  they  are  working  for  its 
nproveinent,  by  discarding,  what  they  please  to 
esignate,  mere  tradition  and  useless  form;  but 
™  ley  are  dealing  with  sacred  things,  things  that 
feet  the  religious  convictions,  rights  and  feel- 
igs  of  thousands  who  are  as  deeply  interested  in 
le  Society  as  they  are ;  and  while  altering  and 
estroying,  to  mould  things  to  their  standard  and 
king,  they  must  be  williog  to  grant  liberty  of 
)nscieDce  to  others,  who' do  not  see  and  think  as 
ley  do,  at  least  equal  to  what  they  claim  for 
lemselves;  and  allow  old-fashioned  Friends  to 
3ject  to  the  mutilations  of  their  long-loved  .sys- 
»jj  im  of  religion,  and  to  do  what  they  can,  to  defend 
le  faith  as  it  was,  according  to  their  convictions, 
:ice  delivered  to  the  saints. 
But  few  years  have  elapsed  siace  many  worthy, 
ncere-hearted  members  were  unwilling  to  believe 
lere  were  among  Friends  of  influence  in  the 
3ciety,  those  who  promulgated  any  doctrines  dif- 
iring  from  that  held  by  its  founders ;  while  others, 
ho  acknowledged  the  difference,  thought  no 
&rm  need  result  from  it,  if  unnoticed  by  the 
lurch.  But  we  apprehend  the  gradual  develope- 
lent  of  events  within  our  pale,  has  confirmed  even 
;r»ii  ith  these,  the  judgment  of  those  experienced  and 
r^seeing  men  and  women,  who  detected  the 
vergence  from  the  great  fundamental  principle 
iisi(  ■  the  Society,  in  many  sentiments  and  exposi- 
jo»  ons  published  by  membfirs  ;  who  raised  the' voice 
"  warning  against  their  spread  or  approval,  and 
fan  redicted,  with  sorrowful  but  undoubting  presci- 
ace,  unless  timely  care  should  be  taken  to  cut 
lort  its  growth,  the  bitter  fruit  now  being  ma- 
ired.    How  many,  of  both  sexes,  who  were 
real  ninent  in  their  day  as  ministers  or  elders,  and 
ho,  by  their  self-denying  lives  and  devoted 
iiuiii  hours,  showed  they  had  nothing  so  much  at 
sart  as  the  promotion  of  the  cause  of  Christ,  and 
e  welfare  of  the  Society  to  which  they  belonged, 
;elt  boured  abundantly  to  arouse  the  Society  to  a 
K  ^nce  of  its  danger,  and,  in  language  that  could 
3t  be  misunderstood -or  misapplied,  pointed  out 
a  le  initial  steps  of  the  body  into  a  path  which, 
jless  retra'eed,  would  lead  it  far  away  from  the 
[liic  )sition  designed  for  and  assigned  to  it  by  the 
11  ead  of  the  church.    The  columns  of  "  The 
ji|riend,"  might  be  filled  with  extracts  demonstra- 
ag  this,  but  we  believe  there  are  few  of  its 
Jjt  laders  who  are  not  cognizant  of  the  fact,  and 
erefore  it  is  unnecessary. 

In  "  An  Appeal  for  the  Ancient  Doctrines  of  the 
ti  eligious  Society  of  Friends,"  addressed  by  the 
a  early  Meeting  of  Friends  held  in  Philadelphia, 
its  members,  in  1847,  the  subject  is  clearly  and 
mly  treated,  and  the  discrepancy  between  some 
ews  of  doctrine,  now  become  popular  with  many 
membership,  and  those  laid  down  by  early 
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likely  to  result  where  the  new  views  are  embraced 
and  prevail.  We  wish  not  to  go  iato  the  subject 
except  so  far  as  to  direct  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  the  following  extracts  from  the  Appeal 
above  alluded  to,  and  to  ask  them  to  observe  how 
identical  are  the  sentiments  contained  in  thera, 
with  those  freely  expressed  in  London  and  Dublin 
Yearly  Meetings,  as  reported  in  the  London  and 
the  Bn'dsh  Friend,  and  republished  in  "  The 
Friend,"  in  Philadelphia. 

The  author  of  the  work  from  which  th»?e  ex- 
tracts were  originally  taken,  finding,  sometime 
after  it  was  issued,  that  the  opinions  he  in- 
culcates in  it,  were  not  approved,  or  sanctioned 
by  those  who  then  had  most  influence  in,  and 
controlled  the  society  in  England;  and  actuated 
we  doubt  not,  by  a  feeling,  such  as  is  alluded  to 
in  a  former  number  of  these  essays,  where  it  is 
said  that,  if  a  member  of  any  religious  denomina- 
tion "  is  convinced  that  the  society  to  which  he 
belongs  is  in  error,  that  it  has  misunderstood  and 
misconstrued  the  scriptures,  and  drawn  an  un- 
sound belief  therefrom,  he  can  enjoy  the  right  of 
liberty  of  conscience  by  leaving  its  communion  ; 
but  he  has  no  right  to  allege  his  supposed  su- 
perior capacity  for  understanding  the  scriptures, 
as  a  sufficient  apology  for  retaining  his  position, 
while  he  is  rejecting  the  old  and  introducing  a 
new  faith,"  resigned  his  right  of  membership 
among  Friends.  This  was  right  and  honorable 
in  him.  Eecently,  we  learn,  he  has  applied  and 
become  a  member  again,  and  if  our  information 
is  correct,  without  any  condemnation  or  retraction 
of  the  opinions  formerly  published  by  him. 
There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  same  feelings 
which  induced  him  to  leave  the  society,  would 
have  prevented  his  return,  had  he  not  known 
that  the  views  he  holds  and  inculcates  have  now 
gained  the  ascendency. 

At  page  52  of  the  Appeal  we  find  it  stated  : 
"  This  author  alleges  that  in  examining  some  of 
those  writings,  [those  writings  most  esteemed 
among  Friends,]  he  "found  the  truth  contained 
in  them,  mingled  with  no  inconsiderable  portion 
of  what  appeared  to  be  mistaken  interpretations 
of  scripture,  and  erroneous  or  defective  statements 
of  some  parts  of  christian  doctrine ;"  and  in 
reference  to  those  worthies  among  our  early 
Friends  whose  writings  have  been  always  ap- 
proved and  adopted  by  the  society,  and  against 
which  his  attack  is  directed,  he  says  :  "  If  their 
reputation  shoul(J  seem  in  any  degree  lessened 
by  what  I  have  done,  let  it  be  borne  in  mind, 
that  this  efi'ect  has  reference  to  their  character  as 
interpreters  of  scripture  and  expounders  of  chris- 
tian doctrine,  not  as  devoted  followers  and 
faithful  servants  of  Christ.  I  am  persuaded,  after 
much  examination  and  reflection,  that  their  claim 
to  deference  in  the  former  character,  has,  in 
past-times,  been  too  largely  and  implicitly  ad- 
mitted among  us,  and  that  this  has  been,  and 
in  some  degree  still  is  a  source  of  serious  injury 
to  our  Society,  and  to  the  cause  of  Truth  itself." 

On  page  59.  "  Were  the  important  principle 
more  distinctly  recognized  that  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures are  the  appointed  means  for  conveying  to 
the  church  the  knowledge  of  divine  truth,  it 
would  naturally  lead  to  a  more  careful  exirmina- 
tion  of  their  contents,  and  an  increased  disposition 
to  make  use  of  such  helps  for  ascertaining  their 
true  meaning,  as  are  placed  within  our  reach. 
In  this  way  a  more  correct  apprehension  of  some 
matters  of  doctrine  and  of  the  meaning  of  many 
parts  of  Scripture,  would  gradually  pervade  the 
body  at  large,  and  would  extend  to  individuals 
whose  circumstances  or  habits  of  mind  necessarily 


•iend.s,  and  ever  held  by  the  Society  since  their  j disqualify  them  for  much  personal  application  to 
y,  is  plainly  set  forth  ;  as  also  the  consequences  \  the  study  of  the  sacred  volume.    I  must,  how- 


ever, be  permitted  to  express  my  conviction  that 
the  henefit  to  he  expected  from  such  a  course, 
ca.nnol  he  fully  ohtained,  without  a  greater  degree 
of  freedom  from  undue  deference  to  the  views 
and  modes  of  expression  adopted  by  our  early 
Friends,  than  has  hitherto  been  common  among 
us." 

Oa  page  61.  "The  following  are  given  'as 
some  of  the  evil  consequences'  which  the  author 
believes  to  have  resulted  from  what  he  styles 
'  the  defective  and  incorrect  views'  promulgated 
by  our  early  Friends,  and  retained  by  the  Society. 
'  The  Holy  Scriptures  have  not  in  the  general, 
been  sufficiently  regarded  and  used  amons:  us  as 
the  appointed  record  of  Divine  truth,  and  the 
source  from  v:liich  the  knowledge  of  it  is  to  he 
derived  by  the  church.'  '  The  introduction  among 
us  of  imperfect,  not  to  say  eroneous  views  in 
regard  to  some  important  parts  of  Divine  truth.' 
'  An  undue  estimate  of  the  place  assigned  to  im- 
mediate revelation  in  the  economy  of  the  church, 
with  an  inadequate  one  of  that  v:hich  belongs  to 
the  volume  of  inspiration.^ 

'  A  disposition  in  those  who  held  them  to  form 
too  high  an  estimate  of  the  spiritual  authority 
under  which  they  spoke,  wrote  and  acted  ;  'and 
lastly,  the  influence  which  extreme  views  respect- 
ing immediate  revelation  have  had  upon  the 
ministry  among  us,  and  the  erroneous  estimate  of 
its  character  and  authority,  to  which  they  have 
sometimes  led.' " 

It  may  be,  that  the  author  of  the  above  extracts 
did  not  desire  to  bring  about  all  the  changes, 
"the  expansion  and  adaptation,"  which  the  adop- 
tion of  the  views  he  here  advocates,  by  large 
portions  of  the  society,  has  led  them  into.  We 
believe  the  other  author  quoted  from  in  "The 
Appeal,"  contemplated  no  such  innovations  on 
the  testimonies  of  the  gospel  maintained  by 
Friends  as  have  rapidly  followed  the  general 
acceptance  of  the  opinions  he  advanced,  and 
which  are  therein  controverted;  for  he  wrote  in 
support  of  some  of  those  testimonies  which  have 
been  virtually  abandoned  by  many.  But  other 
Friends  of  clearer  perception,  and  deeper  re- 
ligious experience,  saw  the  nature  and  tendency 
of  the  seminal  principle  sown,  the  changes  that 
would  inevitably  follow  its  general  reception  and 
application  ;  in  other  words  the  "  expansion  and 
adaptation"  of  the  whole  system  which  the  Society 
had  ever  held  and  cherished,  that  must  necessa- 
rily follow  such  modification  of  their  fundamental  ■ 
principle ;  and  while  they  labored  faithfully 
themselves,  to  point  out  and  counteract  the 
danger,  they  earnestly  entreated  that  the  whole 
church  would,  in  the  spirit  of  preserving  and 
restoring  love,  make  an  effort  to  root  out  the 
error  before  it  had  time  to  convulse  the  Society; 
to  suspend  its  usefulness ;  and  lead  the  members 
back  to  those  things  which  its  founders ^suff'ered 
so  greatly  for  abandoning  and  bearing  testimony 
ist.  Alas  !  that  their  religious  concern  and 
labor  were  misunderstood  and  misrepresented ; 
that  party  feeling,  that  bane  of  all  religion, 
sprung  up,  yielding  bitter  fruit,  and  that  the  action 
of  two  large  Yearly  meetings  was  disregarded  or 
condemned.  In  most"  places  these  new  views 
have  had  free  course,  and  we  ask  our  readers  to 
look  over  the  Society  and  mark  its  present 
condition ;  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with 
the  sentiments  urged,  and  the  liberties  in  life  and 
conversation  unhesitatingly  sanctioned  by  large 
numbers  occupying  influential  positions;  weigh 
the  arguments  put  forth  in  favor  or  in  defence  of 
the  changes  and  modifications  that  are  made, 
or  are  making  in  the  doctrines  and  testimonies 
which  Friends  have  ever  held,  within  different 
Yearly  meetings;  and  then  candidly  answer  to 
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themselves  the  question,  whether  the  opinions 
contained  in  the  extracts  we  have  given,  and 
others  of  a  similar  character  noticed  in  "  The 
Appeal,"  do  not  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole 
movement,  and  explain  the  whole  progress  of  these 
so  called  improvements  in  the  church.  In 
making  this  examination  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  if  it  is  true  that  "the  principle  [or 
f.pirit\  of  God  in  man  *  *  is  the  only  blessed  means 
appointed  of  God  to  quicken,  convince  and  sanc- 
tify," as  the  founders  of  the  Society  and  Friends 
since  have  always  believed ;  then,  those  who 
deny  it,  and  resort  to  some  other  source  for  divine 
light  and  knowledge,  by  this  very  means,  impair 
if  not  destroy,  their  capacity  for  determining 
their  own  condition,  and  darken  the  light  which 
would  show  them  their  blindness ;  and  therefore, 
it  may  be,  that  we  have  the  accounts  ,not  unfre- 
quently  put  forth,  of  progress  in  biblical  know- 
ledge and  missionary  labour,  as  being  a  growth 
in  the  Truth. 

CTo  be  condnued.) 


Selected. 

LET  IT  PASS. 

-  Be  not  swift  to  take  offence  ; 

Let  it  pass. 
Anger  is  a  foe  to  sense  ; 

Let  it  pass. 
Brood  not  darkly  o'er  a  wrong, 
Which  will  disappear  ere  long, 
Rather  sing  this  cheery  song, 

Let  it  pass, 

Let  it  pass. 

Strife  corrodes  the  purest  mind; 

Let  it  pass, 
As  the  unregarded  wind, 

Let  it  pass, 
Any  vulgar  souls  that  live 
May  condemn  without  reprieve  ; 
'Tis  the  noble  who  forgive, 

Let  it  pass, 

Let  it  pass. 

Echo  not  an  angry  word  ; 

Let  it  pass. 
Think  how  often  you  have  erred; 

Let  it  pass. 
Since  our  joys  must  pass  away, 
Like  the  dew-drops  on  the  spray, 
Wherefore  should  our  sorrows  stay  ? 

Let  it  pass, 

Let  it  pass. 

If  for  good  you've  taken  ill ; 

Let  it  pass. 
Oh  !  be  kind  and  gentle  still; 

Let  it  pass. 
Time  nt  last  makes  all  things  straight, 
Let  us  not  resent,  but  wait, 
And  our  triumph  shall  be  great; 

Let  it  pass, 

Let  it  pass. 


The  Cactus  Plants  of  Calirornia. 

The  San  Francisco  Bulletin  says : — The 
Cactus — that  celebrated  family  of  the  floral  king- 
dom, the  glory  of  the  hot-houses  of  Europe  and 
the  wonder  of  travellers,  whose  flowers  and  fruits 
are  seen  in  every  league  of  surface  in  Soutli 
California,  Arizona  and  the  Peninsula — has  never 
suflicicntiy  attracted  the  attention  of  our  florist.s 
or  farmers.  Fifty-five  species  of  cactus  are 
known  in  the  botany  of  these  section.s,  and  they 
include  some  with  magnificent  flowers  and  of  ex- 
traordinary appearance,  forming  beautiful  orna- 
ments when  in  the  vicinity  of  other  vegetation. 

If  the  different  species,  all  covered  with  thorns, 
could  be  got  together  in  a  California  garden  they 
would  form  one  of  the  most  singular  and  uuiijuc 
di.splays  it  is  possible  to  conceive  in  gardening, 
and  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  fruits  arc  as 
valuable  for  humaa  food  as  the  flowers  arc  for 
feasting  the  eyu 


The  cactacia  have  an  immense  range  in  the 
altitudes  of  central  North  America,  or  in  what 
we  may  term  the  California  simulacra  of  climates 
and  soils,  as  they  are  found  from  the  parallel  of 
Cariboo  to  Cape  St.  Lucas,  and  from  the  eastern 
slopes  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  North  Dacotah 
to  the  Gila  river.  They  are  met  with  in  all 
latitudes  between  the  Gila  and  Panama,  from  the 
line  of  perpetual  snow  to  that  of  the  sea-shore. 
Some  two  hundred  different  species  of  this  sin- 
gular family  of  American  plants  are  enumerated  in 
the  botany  of  Mexico,  ranging  from  the  shape  of 
a  cabbage  to  that  of  a  grape-vine,  and  looming 
high  as  a  tree  and  umbrageous  as  a  small  oak. 
Their  flowering  is  of  extraordinary  splendor  and 
loveliness,  and  is  from  the  purest  white  to  Ver- 
million, including  every  mixture  of  the  prismatic 
colors.  But  it  is  the  fruit,  the  stand-by  of  the 
poor  and  the  Indians  in  the  seasons  of  drought 
and  famine,  that  unfolds  this  providential  blessing 
of  the  desert  in  all  its  value.  Engleman  of  St. 
Louis,  an  eminent  writer  on  this  family,  enumer- 
ates as  indigenous  to  Arizona  and  South  Cali- 
fornia four  genera  of  the  cactus ;  that  is,  thirty- 
seven  species  of  the  opuntias  or  lobe  shaped, 
eleven  species  of  the  cereus  ^r  perpendicular 
stems,  six  eumamalarias  or  mamacs,  and  six 
echinocactus  or  cabbage-heads.  Almost  every 
one  of  these  is  found  in  the  mountain  ranges  and 
deserts  of  Los  Angeles,  San  Bernardino  and 
San  Diego  counties.  In  lower  California  many 
species  are  met  with,  which  are  foreign  to  our 
parallels  and  latitudes,  one  of  which,  a  climbing 
variety,  is  found  in  the  dryest  months  to  be  full 
of  the  purest  water. 

One  of  the  opuntias  has  a  small  fruit,  specific 
in  scurvies  and  blood  impurities,  while  others 
have  fruits  with  the  flavor  of  pine-apples,  of  straw 
berries,  peaches,  plums  and  cherries,  of  the 
luscious  cheranieya  and  mangostein,  of  the  fig 
and  grape,  and  of  the  lemon,  apple,  and  pear. 

"  The  cactus  apuntia,  or  Indian  fig  of  Mexico 
— white  and  red — was  introduced  into  the  mission 
gardens  of  our  state  from  Santa  Clara  to  San 
Diego  in  the  early  settlement  of  the  country,  some 
seventy  years  ago;  but  they  are  also  found  indi- 
genous in  the  mountains  of  the  Colorado,  in  San 
Bernandino  and  San  Diego  counties.  Near  all 
the  southern  missions  below  Point  Conception, 
they  grow  luxuriantly,  particularly  at  Santa 
Barbara,  Sau  Fernando,  and  San  Gabriel.  At 
the  two  last  named  places  they  are  extremely 
abundant  and  luscious.  These  varieties  of  the 
prickly  pear  are  valuable  additions  to  the  food  of 
our  state,  as  the  fruit  is  not  only  very  plentiful 
in  summer  and  fall,  but  it  is  highly  nutritive  and 
agreeable,  and  can  be  gathered  at  will,  and  the 
plant  requires  no  care.  When  stripped  of  the 
prickles  they  can  be  boiled  down  to  an  excellent 
conserve  or  sirup,  or  dried  in  the  sun  for  preser 
vation,  as  they  contain  a  large  quantity  of  sugar 
and  gum.  The  plant  is  easily  propagated  by 
slips  or  seeds,  and  has  a  wonderful  endurance, 
vitality  and  hardiness.  It  comes  to  perfection 
in  three  years.  Its  seeds  which  are  very  abun- 
dant in  tiie  fruit,  are  toasted  by  the  Indians  as  a 
.sub.stitute  for  corn.  The  mucilage  of  the  leaves 
or  fronds  is  thrown  into  water  and  used  in  making 
cements  and  white  washes,  and  gives  great 
strength  to  those  house-building  materials  in  the 
arid  districts  of  Mexico.  It  is  in  common  use 
around  Los  Angelos. 

"  Being  such  plentiful  and  excellent  producers 
of  sugary  fruit,  so  necessary  to  the  lab(jriiig  man 
in  our  dry  and  attenuated  atmosphere,  this 
matter  should  be  attended  to  by  our  people,  as 
well  as  the  arts  of  makijig  molasses  from  maguey, 
pumpkins,  melon.?,  watermelon.",  grapes,  pear$, 


beets,  corn  stalks,  and  the  wild  sugar  cane,  or 
panoche-carisso  of  the  Tulares." 

All  these  fruits  are  well  known  to  tho 
Indians  and  Mestizoes  of  Sonora  and  New  Mexict, 
and  those  of  Chihuahua  and  Coahuila,  as  pro- 
ducing sugar ;  and  particularly  the  cactacea  and 
agave,  among  the  Pimos  and  Papagos  of  Arizona, 
who  consider  the  cactus  and  the  maguey  as  gifts 
of  the  gods,  for  from  them  they  receive  food, 
clothing,  shelter  and  fencing.  The  reduction  of 
these  articles  to  conserves  and  molasses  is  often 
facilitated  among  these  simple  people  by  a  con- 
centrating process  of  roasting  and  baking,  and 
boiling  down  slowly  afterwards,  with  a  little  water, 
to  a  viscid  sirup  which  never  ferments  in  keeping, 
though  several  of  them  are  also  used  in  the  fabrl 
cation  of  moscal  or  spirits.    .  ' 
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THE  OLD  ROSE  BUSH  REVIVED. 

We  mused  last  year  over  a  rose  bush,  robbed  ol 
Its  strength  and  beauty  by  shoots  from  its  wild  root, 
which  bore  no  flowers.  The  pruning-knife  was, 
at  that  time,  freely  applied  to  the  barren  growth, 
and  indeed  the  whole  top  of  the  poor,  decaying! 
shoot  from  the  true  graft  which  had  borne,  wheQ|  w 
in  its  vigour,  beautiful  flowers,  was  also  cut  away,  i  llei 
This  was  done  as  the  only  method  of  saving  it, 
yel  we  had  little  hope  of  any  permanent  good  being  ler 
effected,  as  it  appeared  as  though  all  that  was  of 
any  value  in  the  bush  was  fast  dying.  Two  or 
three  shoots  started  before  winter,  and  grew  with 
some  rapidity ;  yet,  as  we  believed  they  were  from 
the  natural  wild  root,  little  attention  was  given  to 
them.  This  spring  they  put  forth  leaves  and  lifted 
their  green  tops  as  if  determined  to  do  what  they 
could;  but  it  was  not  until  the  time  when  other 
roses  were  blooming,  that  I  took  notice  that  the 
leaves  on  some  of  these  shoots  were  quite  different 
in  their  shade  of  green  from  those  on  the  others, 
and  it  was  immediately  apparent  that  some  were 
from  the  graft.  Which  of  them  were  from  this, 
was  quickly  disclosed,  for  on  one  of  them,  rapidiy  ;ra 
opening  its  green  mantle,  was  a  promising  rose-i 
bud.  On  this  discovery  the  pruning  knife  wasjilrc 
freelyapplied  to  the  fresh  shoots  of  the  wild  root, 
which  were  absorbing  the  sap,  and  weakenings 
that  growth  which  was  doing  its  best  to  bloom. 
Strengthened  by  this  pruning,  the  plant  has  per- 
fected roses,  beautiful  in  color  as  ever,  although 
somewhat  less  in  size,  and  fewer  in  number  than 
those  it  put  forth  before  its  strength  had  been 
given  to  the  nourishment  of  the  barren  suckers. 
It  is  now  putting  forth  a  lively  growth  of  wood, 
and  it  is  evident  that  with  careful  attention,  and 
a  constant  7Jr««iHy  down  of  all  wrong  growth,  we 
may  once  more  have  the  plant  blooming  in  vigor, 
and  bearing  more  abundantly  than  ever,  the  sweet, 
beautiful  roses  of  the  true  graft. 

Whilst  recently  musing  over  my  rose  bush,  its 
threatened  decay  and  happy  recovery,  my  mind 
seemed  a  little  animated  with  spiritual  good.  I 
was  led  into  a  train  of  thought  on  the  benefit 
often  experienced  by  the  christian,  from  right 
pruning,  administered  by  the  Heavenly  Husband-; 
man ;  even  from  the  frequent  application  of  the 
sharp  knife  of  affliction,  not  merely  trimming  off  in: 
wrong  branches,  but  cutting  down,  as  it  were  to 
the  root,  all  growth  not  from  the  grafting  of  grace^ 
Memory  recalled  the  records  of  many  persons, — » 
the  good,  the  wise,  the  useful  in  their  generation, 
— who  in  early  life,  and  some  of  tliem  until  far 
past  the  meridian  of  their  day,  had  given  the  sap 
of  their  strength  to  the  jm^ura/ shoots,  which  bore 
no  good  fruit,  and  nothing  to  admire  but  showy, 
useless  leaves,  at  best.  A  graft  had,  by  Divine 
visitation,  been  set  in  Bomc  of  them,  but  in  the 
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refusion  of  the  natural  growth,  it  had  been 
scarfed  and  seemed  dying  or  dead,  whilst  only 
uits  of  evil  huug  round  in  abundance.  These 
en  and  women  exerted  an  influence  in  the  world 
1  for  evil ;  their  fruit  was  bitter, — they  brought 
irth  nothing  to  the  praise  of  Him,  who  by  the 
sitation  of  his  spirit,  called  them  to  grace  and  to 
»™  iory;  until  through  his  merciful  chastisements, 
id  regenerating  baptisms  acting  as  a  sharp  prun- 
ig  knife,  the  evil  growth  within  was  little  by 
ttle  cut  off.    Then  indeed,  the  heavenly  graft  of 
arly  or  later  visitation,  found  room  to  grow, — 
btained  strength  and  nourishment  to  bloom  and 
ear  fruit.    As  the  keen  strokes  of  affliction, 
ielded  by  the  skilful  hand  of  Him  who  doeth  al! 
lings  well,  cut  off  and  destroyed  shoot  after  shoot 
f  the  old  wild  stock,  the  new  growth  waxed 
ironger  and  stronger,  until  its  blossoms  and  fruit- 
ge  were  truly  to  the  honour  of  the  great  Husband- 
lan,  and  to  the  praise  of  his  redeeming  grace.  I 
iought  of  a  Samuel  Fothergill,  rioting  in  all 
iekedness, — of  a  Daniel  Wheeler,  degraded  and 
unk  in  sin, — of  a  Peter  Yarnall,  making  a  sport 
f  religion  and  every  thing  excellent;  and  as  I 
iw  how  through  the  severity  of  Divine  merciful 
isitations,  their  evil  growth  was  removed,  and  in 
ow  large  a  measure,  in  after  life,  they  were  en- 
bled  to  bring  forth  the  fruits  of  holiness,  for  their 
wn  good  and  the  good  of  the  church,  I  felt  how 
lerciful  it  was  of  the  great  Husbandman,  that 
very  branch  bearing  no  fruit  unto  holiness  should 
e  taken  away  from  us,  and  that  every  plant  bear- 
ig  fruit,  should  have  all  evil  growth  purged  from 
that  it  might  "  bring  forth  more  fruit." 
Whilst  I  mused,  without  seeking  for  illustra- 
U  ions,  there  was  suddenly  brought  to  my  remem- 
It]  ranee,  one  whom  I  had  known  many  years  ago, 
nd  of  whom  I  had  seen  but  little  since.  When 
first  knew  him,  he  was  a  young  man,  just  enter- 
'ig  manhood,  of  fair  abilities,  and  an  excellent 
haracter  in  civil  society.    In  addition  to  these, 
y  his  consistent  walking,  he  gave  cheering  evi- 
ence  that  the  great  Husbandman  had  indeed  en- 
afted  in  him  a  Heavenly  bud,  which  through 
ssisting  grace  was  growing  vigorously, — bearing 
ill  Iready  some  fruit,  and  giving  large  promise  of 
lore.    This  was,  in  part,  manifested  by  an  open 
ractical  avowal  of  placing  heavenly  things  before 
arthly.    He  evidently  believed  in  the  truth  of 
he  Saviour's  words,  "  Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom 
f  Grod  and  his  righteousness,  and  all  these  [neccs- 
ary  earthly]  things  shall  be  added  unto  you." 
lis  residence  was  far  from  mine,  yet  I  had  an 
pportunity  of  seeing  him  at  Quarterly  and  Yearly 
Meetings, — of  which,  although  at  a  considerable 
acrifice  of  time,  he  was  frequently  present.  Thus 
came  gradually  to  consider  him  as  one  dedicated 
0  the  Lord's  service,  and  as  likely,  with  natural 
alents  sanctified,  to  prove  a  useful  member  of  the 
hurch  militant ;  and  at  the  end,  by  a  patient  con- 
inuance  in  well  doing,  through  the  mercy  of  God 
n  Christ  Jesus,  to  become  a,  happy  member  of  the 
Church  Triumphant  in  its  eternal  glorjr. 

Time  in  its  ever  ceaseless  movement,  carried  us 
brward.  Years  passed.  He  was  married,  and 
lis  wife,  (I  have  understood,  for  I  never  knew 
ler,)  in  addition  to  earthly  graces,  had  the  adorn- 
ngs  of  the  Spirit.  The  graft  of  grace  given  her, 
lad  grown  and  produced  good  fruit.  He  had 
hildren  born  to  him,  and  these  outward  blessings, 
religious  wife  and  healthy  children,  whilst  add- 
ng  to  his  earthly  cares  and  comforts,  should  have 
ncreased  his  thankfulness  to  God,  and  dedication 
o  his  service.  I  missed  him  from  the  religious 
gatherings  where  he  had  formerly  met,  but  knew 
lot  whether  death  had  released  him  from  all 
arthly  duties,  or  whether  by  bodily  or  s^iiritual 
ndispositiou,  he  was  kept  at  home.   My  attention 


not  being  turned  to  him,  I  had  almost  forgotten 
such  an  one  had  existed,  and  made  no  enquiries 
concerning  him. 

After  a  long  time,  being  in  the  neighbourhood 
in  which  I  knew  he  had  formerly  resided,  I  found 
him  in  bodily  health,  but  his  very  appearance  pro- 
claimed a  changed  man.  His  religious  duties, 
even  near  home,  were  neglected,  and  I  could  but 
remind  him  of  the  dew  of  his  youth,  and  the  love 
of  his  espousals,  nowalas!  apparently  forgotten. 
I  found  that  the  cares  of  the  world,  and  probably 
the  unsubdued  love  it,  had  caused  to  spring  up 
shoots  from  the  old  nature,  which  had  very  much 
weakened  the  graft  from  Divine  Grace.  Many 
afflictions  had  been  mercifully  granted  him,  to  cut 
down  the  wild  growth;  near  and  dear  ones  had 
been  taken  away,  but,  however,  after  such  a  dis- 
cipline, wrong  things  might  appear  momentarily 
to  wither,  yet  .for  want  of  yielding  all  up  to  the 
great  Pruner,  with  earnest  desire  for  thorough  re-' 
pentanee,  and  the  perfect  reduction  of  self,  the 
evil  shoots  but  grew  more  luxuriantly.  He  had 
a  fresh  sense  given  him  of  how  it  was  and  had 
been  with  him,  acknowledged  his  error,  and 
thought  he  would  improve.  Alas  !  a  mere  sense 
of  our  error  produceth  no  improvement.  He  had 
not  yet  experienced  a  longing  desire  to  feel  the 
pruning  knife, — an  earnest  beseeching  love  to 
Him  who  vyieldeth  it,  and  an  daily,  hourly,  crav- 
ing for  the  removal  of  every  budding  of  evil ! 

Fresh  visitations  of  trial  for  his  good  are  still 
mercifully  granted  him.  Immediately  and  in- 
strumentally,  he  has  evidently  been  sought  after. 
Stroke  upon  stroke  has  been  given  him  to  cut  off 
the  evil  growth, — to  bring  him  back, — if  not  as  a 
branch  to  bear  much  fruit  to  the  Lord's  glory,  at 
least  as  one  of  which  the  fruit  though  scant  and 
feeble,  might  be  unto  holiness, — and  through  the 
mercy  of  Him  who  seeketh  to  save,  might  in  the 
end  be  unto  everlastinsr  life. 

in  my  present  musing,  these  things  came  into 
my  mind,  and  whilst  sorrowing  over  the  present 
condition  of  this  once  promising  plant,  I  could  but 
feel  the  petition  raised  that  still  sharper  strokes 
of  the  pruning  knife  might  be  given  him,  even 
until  driven  to  the  Lord  Jesus  for  comfort  in  his 
distress,  he  might  be  rightly  enabled  to  kiss  the 
rod,  and  him  who  hath  appointed  it.  Oh,  there 
is  no  time  to  delay  !  When  the  discipline  of  afflic- 
tion and  merciful  chastisement  is  continually  re- 
jected, may  we  not  fear  that  the  time  will  soon 
come,  when  the  growth  of  grace  being  smothered, 
the  gi-owth  of  evil  fruit  will  be  so  openly  apparent, 
as  to  bring  shame  and  reproach. 

I  long  that  the  merciful  Husbandman  may 
effectually  cut  off  the  evil  shoots,  and  though  the 
bud  of  grace  may  be  apparently  dying,  yet  he  who 
raiseth  the  dead  can  cause  that,  renewed  in  life 
and  strength, — it  may  once  more  grow,  bud  and 
bear  fruit. 

May  it  be  as  truly  said  of  him  spiritually,  as  of 
our  old  rose  bush  naturally,  "  He  is  revived.'' 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Lafitte  the  Banker. — A  late  paper  contains  the 
following  anecdote  respecting  the  great  Paris 
banker.  When  Lafitte  came  to  Paris  in  1778, 
the  extent  of  his  ambition  was  to  find  a  situation 
in  .a  banking-house;  and  to  attain  this  object  he 
called  on  Perregaux,  the  rich  Swiss  banker,  to 
whom  he  had  a  letter  of  recommendation.  The 
young  provincialj.poor  and  modest,  timid  and 
anxious,  was  introduced  into  the  cabinet  of  the 
banker,  and  there  modestly  stated  the  object  of 
his  visit. 

"It  is  impossible  for  me  to  admit  you  into  my 
establishment — at  least  for  the  present,"  replied 
the  banker,  "  all  my  offices  have  their  full  com- 


plement. If  I  require  any  one  at  a  future  time 
I  will  see  what  can  be  done;  but  in  the  mean- 
time I  advise  you  to  seek  elsewhere,  for  I  do  not 
expect  to  have  a  vacancy  for  some  time."  With 
a  disappointed  heart,  the  young  aspirant  for  em- 
ployment left  the  office,  and  while  with  a  down- 
cast look  he  traversed  the  court-yard,  he  stooped 
to  pick  up  a  pin  which  lay  in  his  path,  and  which 
he  carefully  stuck  in  the  lappell  of  his  coat. 
Little  did  he  think  that  this  trivial  action  was  to 
decide  his  future  fate ;  but  so  it  was.  From  the 
window  of  his  cabinet,  Perregaux  had  observed 
the  action  of  the  young  man.  The  Swiss  banker 
was  one  of  those  keen  observers  of  human  actions, 
who  estimate  the  value  of  circumstances  appar- 
ently trifling  in  themselves,  and  which  would 
pass  unnoticed  by  the  majority  of  mankind.  la 
this  simple  action  he  saw  a  revelation  of  char- 
acter, it  was  a  guarantee  of  a  love  of  order  and 
economy,  and  a  pledge  of  some  at  least,  of  the 
qualities  which  should  be  possessed  by  a  good 
financier.  A  young  man  who  would  pick  up  a 
pin,  he  thought,  would  not  fail  to  make  a  good 
clerk  and  merit  the  confidence  of  his  employer. 
On  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  Lafitte  received 
the  following  note  from  the  banker.  "  A  place 
is  made  for  you  in  my  office  which  you  may  take 
possession  of  to-morrow  morning."  His  antici- 
pations of  the  good  business  qualities  of  the 
youth  were  more  than  realized.  JTrom  simple 
clerk,  Lafitte  soon  rose  to  be  cashier,  then  head 
of  the  first  banking  house  in  Paris,  and  afterward^ 
in  rapid  succession,  a  deputy  and  president  of  the 
Council  of  Ministers,  a  post  as  high  as  any  to 
which  a  citizen  can  aspire.  Although  Lafitte 
when  young  and  poor,  could  stoop  to  pick  up  a 
pin,  his  character  was  anything  but  grovelling 
and  sordid.  When  large  means  were  at  his 
command  he  was  conspicuous  for  liberality, 
having  a  hand  always  open  to  honorable  misfor- 
tune, and  generous,  even  to  prodigality,  in  doing 
good. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

The  following  extract  from  the  Journal  of  John 
Woolman,  may  afford  encouragement  in  this  time 
of  trial  and  commotion. 

"After  a  few  weeks  it  pleased  the  Lord  to  visit 
me  with  pleurisy ;  and  after  I  had  lain  a  few 
days  and  felt  the  disorder  very  grievous,  I  was 
thoughtful  how  it  might  end.  I  had  of  late 
through  various  exercises,  been  much  weaned 
from  the  pleasant  things  of  this  life,  and  now  I 
thought  if  it  was  the  Lord's  will  to  put  an  end 
to  my  labors,  and  graciously  receive  me  into  the 
arms  of  his  mercy,  death  would  be  acceptable  to 
me ;  but  if  it  was  his  will  further  to  refine  me 
under  affliction,  and  make  me  in  any  degree 
useful  in  his  church,  I  desired  not  to  die.  *  * 
*  *  One  night  in  particular,  my  bodily  dis- 
tress was  great;  my  feet  grew  cold,  and  cold 
increased  up  my  legs  toward  my  body,  and  at 
that  time  I  had  no  inclination  to  ask  my  nurse  to 
apply  anything  warm  to  my  feet,  expecting  my 
end  was  near.  After  I  had  lain  nearly  ten  hours 
in  this  condition,  I  closed  my  eyes,  thinking 
whether  I  might  now  be  delivered  out  of  the 
body;  but  in  these  awful  moments  my  mind  was 
liviugly  opened  to  behold  the  Church,  and  strong 
engagements  were  begotten  in  me  for  the  ever- 
lasting well-being  of  my  fellow  creatures;  and  I 
felt  in  the  spring  of^pure  love,  that  I  might  re- 
main some  time  longer  in  the  body,  in  filling  up 
according  to  my  measure  that  which  remains  of 
tlie  afllictions  of  Christ,  and  in  laboring  for  the 
good  of  the  church.  *  *  *  fphe  next  night, 
feeling  a  weighty  exercise  of  spirit,  and  having  a 
solid  Friend  sitting  up  with  me,  1  requested  him 
to  write  what  I  said  ;  which  he  did  as  follows : 
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THE  FRIEND. 


"  <  Fourth  day  of  the  First  month,  1770,  about 
5  o'clock  in  the  morning.  I  have  seen  in  the 
light  of  the  Lord,  that  the  day  is  approaching, 
when  the  man  that  is  most  wise  in  human  policy 
shall  be  the  greatest  fool ;  and  the  arm  that  is 
mighty  to  support  injustice  shall  be  broken  in 
pieces.  The  enemies  of  righteousness  shall  make  a 
terrible  rattle,  and  shall  mightily  torment  one 
another ;  for  He  that  is  omnipotent  is  rising  up  to 
judgment,  and  will  plead  the  cause  of  the  op- 
pressed ;  and  he  commanded  me  to  open  the 
vision.' 

"  Near  a  week  after  this,  feeling  my  mind  livingly 
opened,  I  sent  for  a  neighbor,  who,  at  my  request, 
wrote  as  follows  : 

"  '  The  place  of  prayer  is  a  precious  habitation  ; 
for  I  now  saw  that  the  prayers  of  the  saints  were 
precious  incense ;  and  a  trumpet  was  given  me 
that  I  might  sound  forth  this  language,  that  the 
children  might  hear  it,  and  be  united  together  in 
this  precious  habitation  where  the  prayers  of  the 
saints,  as  precious  incense,  arise  up  before  the 
thi'one  of  God  and  the  Lamb ;  I  saw  this  habita- 
tion to  be  safe;  to  be» inwardly  quiet,  when  there 
were  great  stirrings  and  commotions  in  the  world. 
Prayer  at  this  day  in  pure  resignation  is  a  pre- 
cious place  ;  the  trumpet  is  sounded,  the  call 
goes  forth  to  the  church  that  she  gather  to  the 
place  of  pure  inward  prayer;  and  her  habitation 
is  safe.' " 


For  "  The  Friend." 

On  Color  Blindness. 

A  few  years  since.  Dr.  Wilson,  of  Edinburg, 
announced  as  the  result  of  his  observations,  that 
a  large  number  of  persons  in  the  community — 
amounting  perhaps  to  as  many  as  one  in  twenty  or 
fifteen — were  affected  with  the  curious  defect  of 
vision  known  &s  color  hlindness.  This  defect  in 
distinguishing  colors,  is  not  properly  speaking  a 
total  blindness  to  them,  by  which  all  objects  appear 
of  the  same  sombre  hue;  but  is  generally  con- 
fined to  an  inability  to  distinguish  a  certain  kind 
of  color,  extending  however,  throughout  all  its 
mixtures,  and  manifests  itself  by  the  very  confused 
ideas  which  persons  thus  affected  have  in  regard  to 
their  differences  and  intensities. 

Although  to  one  capable  of  fully  enjoying  the 
exquisite  beauty  of  the  endless  combinations,  and 
contrasts  of  the  hues  of  surrounding  objects, 
even  the  partial  loss  of  the  power  to  distinguish 
color  would  be  a  great  deprivation,  yet,  it  is  a 
singular  fact,  that  this  defect  may  remain  un- 
noticed for  a  long  time  by  the  individual,  un- 
conscious of  his  loss,  and  become  manifest  only 
when  some  unusual  circumstance  occurs  to  call 
attention  to  the  subject,  and  lead  to  a  conclusive 
test.  The  compen.sating  effect  of  increased  deli- 
cacy of  perception  in  other  faculties,  makes  up  in 
part  for  this  deficiency,  and  serves  almost  as  a 
complete  substitute  for  it  in  many  of  the  ordinary 
necessities  of  life.  The  following  interesting 
cases  of  the  peculiar  effects  of  this  disturbed 
condition  of  the  optic  apparatus,  are  extracted 
from  an  article  on  the  subject  in  a  late  number 
of  the  Popular  Science  Review. 

"  The  celebrated  Dugald  Stewart  and  Dr. 
Darwin  the  poet  and  botanist,  could  only  by 
shape  iliscover  the  difference  between  cherries 
and  tlie  leaves  among  which  they  grew.  Dr. 
Dalton,  the  propounder  of  the  atomic  theory  in 
chemi.stry,  was  not  eonvinced'hc  was  color-blind, 
until  by  accident  discovering  the  color  of  the 
flower  of  tiie  Grranium  zonalf.  by  candlelight  in 
the  autumn  of  1792.  The  flower  was  pink,  but  it 
apppeared  to  him  almost  a  sky-blUo  by  day;  in 
caudle-light,  however,  it  was  astoni.»hingly  cliang- 
ed,  not  having  then  any  blue  iu  it,  but  being  what 


he  called  red;  forming  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
blue.  He  also  compared  sealing-wax  to  one  side 
of  a  laurel  leaf,  and  a  red  wafer  to  the  other,  and 
his  doctor's  scarlet  gown  to  the  leaves  of  trees.  "  I 
have  seen  specimens,"  writes  Dr.  Dalton,  "of 
crimson,  claret  and  mud,  which  were  very  nearly 
alike.  Crimson  has  a  grave  appearance,  being 
the  reverse  of  every  showy  or  splendid  color. 
The  color  of  a  florid  complexion  appears  to  me 
that  of  a  dull,  opake,  black'sh  blue,  upon  a  white 
ground.  Diluted  black  ink  upon  white  paper, 
gives  a  color  much  resembling  that  of  a  florid 
complexion.  It  has  no  resemblance  to  the  color 
of  blood."  From  the  care  with  which  Dr.  Dalton 
investigated  his  own  defect,  it  has  become  popu- 
larly known  as  "Daltonism."  Nor  was  his  case 
at  all  peculiar  in  regard  to  flowers,  for  the  color- 
blind are  constantly  found  unable  to  distinguish 
the  petals  of  the  scarlet  geranium  from  its  leaves, 
•the  flowers  of  the  wild  poppy  from  the  unripe 
corn  amongst  which  it  is  growing.  Moreover, 
those  who  thus  mistake  scarlet,  regard  green  as  a 
darkish  color,  and  confound  it  with  drab." 

In  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1859, 
W.  Pole,  a  well-known  civil  engineer,  thus 
describes  his  own  case,  "  I  was  about  eight 
years  old  when  the  mistaking  of  a  piece  of  red 
cloth  for  a  green  leaf,  betrayed  the  existence  of 
some  peculiarity  in  my  ideas  of  colors;  and  as  I 
grew  older,  continued  errors  of  .a  similar  kind  led 
my  friends  to  suspect  that  my  eyesight  was  de- 
fective; but  I  myself  could  not  comprehend  this, 
insisting  that  I  saw  colors  clearly  enough,  and 
only  mistook  their  names.  I  was  articled  to  a 
civil  engineer,  and  had  to  go  through  many  years 
of  practice  in  making  drawings  of  the  kind 
connected  with  this  profession.  These  are  fre- 
quently colored,  and  I  recollect  often  being 
obliged  to  ask  in  copying  a,  drawing,  what  colors 
I  ought  to  use;  but  these  difficulties  left  no 
peraianent  impression,  and  up  to  a  mature  age  I 
had  no  suspicion  that  my  vision  was  different 
from  that  of  other  people.  I  frequently  made 
mistakes,  and  noticed  many  circumstances  in 
regard  to  colors  which  temporarily  perplexed  me. 
I  recollect  in  particular  having  wondered  why 
the  beautiful  rose  light  of  sunset  on  the  Alps, 
which  threw  my  friends  into  raptures,  seemed 
all  a  delusion  to  me.  I  still,  however,  adhered 
to  my  first  opinion,  that  I  was  only  at  fault  in 
regard  to  the  names  of  colors  and  not  as  to  the 
ideas  of  them  ;  and  this  was  strengthened  by  ob- 
serving that  the  persons  who  were  attempting  to 
point  out  my  mistakes,  often  disputed  among 
tliemselves  as  to  what  certain  hues  of  colors 
ought  to  be  called."  At  length  W.  Pole  when 
about  thirty  years  of  age  committed  a  glaring 
blunder,  and  this  circumstance  led  him  to  make 
an  investigation  of  his  case,  which  ended  in  his 
discovering  that  he  was  color-blind. 

"  Butcher  was  early  put  to  the  carpet  trade, 
and  after  a  short  time  he  discovered  some  defect 
of  sight  wliich  ultimately  proved  to  be  color- 
blindness. By  close  observation  he  made  himself 
acquainted  with  the  proper  names  of  colors,  and 
so  kept  the  defect  from  those  about  him.  B}- 
educating  the  eye  to  the  peculiar  warmth  im- 
parted when  all  the  colors  in  the  carpets  were 
said  to  harmonize,  he  was  enabled  to  rai.se  him- 
self to  the  position  of  a  salesman  in  a  large  house 
of  business,  and  ultimately  became  travelling 
salesman.  He  has  four  brothers  living,  all  of 
whom  are  color-blind.  TakingVip  tlie  prismatic 
colors,  he  could  distinctly  sec  the  line  of  demar- 
cation between  them,  but  confounded  purple  and 
criuLSon,  pink  and  blue,  red  and  green  and  so  on ; 
placing  before  him  a  series  of  reds,  scarlets, 
yreena  and  browns,  he  said,    '  thev  ard'  all  a 
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mass  of  confusion,  and  it  is  totally  impossible  fc 
me  to  distinguish  one  from  the  other.'  Orang 
and  yellow  were  selected  easily,  and  appeare 
very  bright  to  him." 

Another  person  thus  affected  remarked  of  th 
ordinary  French  wine,  "that  to  him  it  appeare 
so  like  ink  that  he  once  found  himself  endeavof" 
ing  to  write  with  it."    He  saw  no  red  in  it. 

In  investigating  closely  the  kind  of  coloi 
which  are  thus  invisible  or  but  faintly  seen  b 
the  color-blind,  it  has  been  discovered  that  it  i 
chiefly  to  their  inability  to  perceive  red  ligh 
that  these  phenomena  may  be  attributed.  Th 
pure  red  rays  appear  to  them  of  no  distinct  coloi 
but  as  simply  a  neutral  shade.  And  upon  th 
many  different  colors  which  are  more  or  les 
compounded  with  red  light,  their  eyes  appear  t 
exercise  a  kind  of  selective  affinity,  by  which 
while  sensitive  to  other  rays  in  the  mixture,  the; 
take  no  notice  of  the  red.  "The  orange  is  thu 
no  longer  red  and  yellow,  but  dark  yellow,  th 
yellow  is  purer,  the  green  distinct,  the  blu 
purer,  and  the  indigo  and  violet  no  longer  re( 
and  blue,  but  blue  mixed  with  more  or  less  blacl 
— the  violet  being  the  darkest,  as  containing  leas 
blue  in  proportion  to  the  red." 

Thus,  in  the  observation  of  Dr.  Dalton,  abovi 
mentioned,  crimson  had  a  grave  appearance,  an( 
"  diluted  black  ink  upon  white  paper  gave  i 
color  much  resembling  that  of  a  florid  com 
plexion ;"  and  in  another  case  red  flowers  o 
most  kinds,  could  only  be  distinguished  fron  * 
leaves  by  their  form.  Under  these  circumstances 
it  is  probable  that  all  objects  excepting  perhap 
those  of  a  pure  yellow,  or  blue,  look  very  differ 
ently  to  the  color-blind  than  to  others;  even  th 
light  of  the  sun,  being  a  compound  containinj 
red,  probably  gives  to  the  atmosphere  a.differen 
shade  of  color  than  that  which  is  recognised  b] 
the  normal  eye. 

No  one  who  had  ever  known  the  enjoymen 
which  a  full  perception  of  color  is  capable  o 
affording,  would  ever  voluntarily  choose  th 
partial  appreciation  of-  them  possessed  by  thr 
color-blind,  although  in  other  respects  their  eye 
appear  to  be  equally  powerful  and  accurate.  On 
instance,  however,  is  mentioned  in  which  th 
individual  thought  himself  benefitted  by  no 
having  his  mind  confused  with  perceiving 
variety  of  colors  as  he  pursued  his  daily  toil.  H^' 
was  an  engraver,  and  as  such,  had  but  two  color; 
to  deal  with,  black  and  white — and  says  he 
"any  want  of  harmony  in  the  coloring  of  th( 
picture  is  immediately  made  manifest  by  a  corres 
ponding  discord  in  the  arrangement  of  the  ligh 
and  shade.  I  find,  at  times,  many  of  my  brothe: 
engravers  in  doubt  how  to  translate  certain  colon 
of  pictures,  which  to  me  are  matters  of  decidec 
certainty  and  case.    Thus,  to  me  it  is  valuable.' 

But  little  appears  to  be  yet  known  as  to  tht 
cause  of  this  strange  variation  from  ordhiarj 
vision ;  it  is  however  frequently  observed  to  b( 
a  constitutional  condition  of  the  eye,  and  is  ofter 
hereditary,  and  largely  developed  in  a  family 
In   the  comparatively  short  time  that  specia 
attention  has  been  paid  to  its  phenomena,  bul 
little  also  has  been  learned  as  to  the  means  ol 
alleviating  or  curing  it — while  from  the  importani 
results  which    often  depend  upon  the  correct 
observance  of  different  colons,  it  is  due  to  the 
public  safety  that  its  attention  should  be  called  'J 
to  the  frequent  occurrence  of  this  defect.    Thf  'li 
lives  of  hundreds  of  passengers  on  railroads  oi  'S 
vessels  at  sea,  oi'  on  our  rivers,  may  often  b«  'ii 
jeopardized  by  mistaking  the  color  of  a  signal 
light,  and  in  England  the  necessity  has  been 
recognised  of  having  persons  employed  in  such  » 
responsible  service  to  undergo  an  examination  va  tj 
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)  their  power  of  distiDguishing  the  colors  of  such 
ignals. 

For  "The  Friend." 

Onr  Country,  and  the  Dnty  we  Owe  It. 
It  is  probably  dilEciiU  for  a  person  who  has 
ever  lived  under  an  absolute  and  tyrannical  gov- 
rnment,  adequately  to  estimate  the  privileges  and 
lessicgs  enjoyed  by  the  people  of  the  United 
tates.    Contrasted  with  the  most  favoured  of 
bher  nations,  our  advantages  will,  upon  a  candid 
i^l  pd  just  comparison,  be  found  to  be  more  than  a 
11)  pw ;  and  we  believe  it  is  well  for  us,  in  these  try- 
ig  days,  when  so  many  evince  a  disposition  to 
lurmur  and  find  fault,  calmly  to  sum  up  our 
l(j  Ivours  and  seek  for  a  grateful  heart,  and  a  cheer- 
il  endurance  of, the  burdens  which  have  been 
liiel  irust  upon  us,  not  by  the  government  but  by  its 
(lie  aemies. 

Liberty  of  conscience  and  of  speech;  separation 
F  church  and  state,  and  consequent  freedom  from 
lilii  le  exactions  of  a  hierarchy;  a  free  press,  in  which 
i  fei  man  may  give  his  opinions  of  public  measures 
tilatl  id  men  without  fear  of  punishment;  security  of 
Isjs  roperty,  of  person  and  of  life — the  ease  with 
hich  real  estate  may  be  acquired  and  held;  the 
iljoj(  3neral  diffusion  of  education  among  all  classes  at 
IK  le  public  cost ;  the  right  of  suffrage — the  absence 
mjc  prescribed  grades  and  castes,  and  of  all  barriers 
(01.  hich  prevent  a  man  from  rising  out  of  a  humble 
lid  ito  a  higher  sphere;  the  eligibility  to  offices  of 
tai  "ofit  and  honour;  and  the  facilities  afforded  for 
)taining  the  necessaries  and  the  comforts  of  life, 
'e  surely  large  and  substantial  benefits;  and  until 
111  le  occurrence  of  this  wicked  and  most  unreason- 
II  ill  ^le  rebellion  which  is  distracting  our  country, 
iiijji  ley  were  enjoyed  with  no  other  taxation  by  the 
i,if[  ;neral  government  than  a  moderate  impost  on 
,(1  \  nported  articles. 

Viewing  our  whole  position,  aside  from  the 
jiDjn  -eadful  war  now  waging,  it  must  be  admitted  to 
^le  (j  ;  one  of  high  favour;  and  the  mind  must  be  sadly 
;  (111  it  of  right  order  which  does  not  appreciate  it 
y  til  ith  thankfulness,  and  love  a  country  and  a  gov- 
|,py5  nment  which  have  so  long  and  so  freely  dispensed 
(jji  Lch  incalculably  valuable  "gifts.  While  we  feel 
^  (111  le  debt  of  gratitude  which  we  owe  to  our 
y  jj  javenly  Father  for  having  ^pointed  our  habita- 
,  on  in  a  land  so  privileged,  the  christian  will 
\  )t  be  less  sensible  of  his  obligation  to  love  his 
jjljf  )untry — to  sympathize  in  its  trials  and  perils; 
,j  |,(  id  by  all  proper  means  to  yield  it  his  counten- 
,f  tiij  ice  and  support.  True  patriotism  is  not  an 
'orrcs  '^P'^y  ii^i^Sj  much  as  it  is  abused  and  scandalized 
,  1141  |r  false  pretenders.  It  is  a  noble  virtue  which 
ijjjj,  pes  iu  every  christian  heart,  and  which  it  is  our 
colorf  ity  to  cherish. 

For  all  the  benefits  they  confer,  our  country  and 
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government  have  reciprocal  claims  upon  us ; 
lijid  these  the  christian  patriot  will  not  be  tardy 
reluctant  in  satisfying.    What  those  claims  are 
ill  be  best  seen  by  considering  that  the  true  ob- 
ct  of  all  right  government  is  to  promote  virtue 
id  happiness  among  the  governed.    The  duties, 
jjl  lerefore,  which  government  may  justly  demand 
return  for  its  protection  and  aid,  are  those 
1^, (if  hich  will  advance. the  great  end  of  its  institu- 
on,  and  thus  contribute  to  the  general  welfare. 
The  greatest  and  most  enlightened  statesmen 
eclare  that  a  government  which  is  not  sustained 
eiucuy  tl>e  virtue  and  religious  principle  of  the  peo- 
fljjie,  cannot  fulfil  its  legitimate  objects,  nor  lon< 
[,  jjsist;  and  as  communities  are  made  up  of  indi- 
iduals,  the  virtue  or  the  vice  of  each  one,  adds 
)  3t  subtracts  from  the  aggregate  of  that  recti- 
ide,  on  which  the  stability  and  excellence  of  the 
overnment,  as  well  as  the  prosperity  and  happi- 
ess  of  the  people,  must  rest. 


A  faithful  performance  of  his  civil,  social  and 
religious  duties,  in  the  love  and  fear  of  God  and  ac- 
cording to  the  dictates  of  his  conscience,  is  there- 
fore the  highest  service  which  a  citizen  can  render 
to  his  country  and  government,  and  the  only  way 
in  which  he  can  discjiarge  the  debt  of  gratitude 
and  of  loyalty  he  owes  them. 

While  actively  or  passively  submitting  himself 
to  the  laws,  he  will  be  constrained  by  a  higher 
obligation  than  any  human  command,  even  by  the 
obedience  he  owes  to  his  Creator,  to  live  a  quiet 
and  peaceable  life,  to  love  his  neighbour  as  him- 
self ;  to  fulfil  the  golden  rule  of  doing  to  others 
as  he  would  that  others  should  do  to  him,  and  to 
bear  his  proportion  of  the  civil  burdens.  Such  a 
man  is  performing  the  greatest  service  which  any 
one  can  render  to  his  country,  and  contributing 
in  the  highest  degree  to  its  real  welfare.  To  use 
the  language  of  an  Address  issued  by  the  Meet- 
ing for  Sufferings  in  Philadelphia  in  First  month, 
1862,  "  He  is  the  best  citizen  and  the  truest  pa- 
triot whose  life  is  regulated  by  the  law  of  Christ, 
and  conformed  to  his  pure  and  holy  example ; 
and  we  can  never  advance  the  real  welfare  of  our 
country  .by  disregarding  these." 

But,  because  our  beloved  country  is  unhappily 
embroiled  in  war,  there  arc  some  who  appear  to 
imagine  that  we  can  only  discharge  our  duty  to  it 
by  giving  our  aid  directly  or  incidentally  to  car- 
rying on  the  struggle.  This  may  have  some 
force  with  those  who  hold  war  to  be  right;  but 
the  man  who  believes  in  his  heart  that  his  Maker 
requires  him  to  abstain  from  war  and  bloodshed, 
and  contention  and  fighting,  as  contrary  to  his 
pure  and  loving  nature,  would  be  doing  a  real  dis- 
service to  his  country  by  giving  countenance  to 
any  of  them,  because  he  would  be  sinning  against 
heaven  and  his  own  soul,  and  thus  invoking  Di- 
vine displeasure  and  judgment. 

The  Holy  Scriptures  abound  with  the  strong- 
est testimony  that  the  safety  and  prosperity  of  a 
nation  does  not  depend  upon  fleets  and  armies  or 
revenues;  but  upon  the  blessing  and  protection  of 
the  King  of  kings.  "  There  is  no  king  saved  by 
the  multitude  of  an  host ;  a  mighty  man  is  not  de- 
livered by  much  strength ;"  and  "  Except  the 
Lord  keep  the  city,  the  watchman  waketh  in 
vain."  If  the  blessed  and  only  Potenate,  "  who 
ruleth  in  the  kingdom  of  men  and  giveth  it  to 
whomsover  he  will,  withdraw  his  preserving  and 
restraining  Hand,  neither  wealth  nor  military  pow- 
er can  preserve  a  government  from  falling  into 
anarchy  and  destruction. 

Nor  is  the  Scripture  evidence  any  less  clear 
and  full  that  the  favour  and  protection  of  the 
Most  High  are  to  be  sought  and  obtained  by  hum- 
bly and  faithfully  obeying  his  commands,  and 
doing  his  will.  The  prayers  and  intercessions  of 
those  who  do  so  are  the  strong  bulwarks  and  de- 
fences of  a  country.  Abraham's  pleading  with 
the  Almighty  on  behalf  of  the  wicked  city  of  So- 
dom was  graciously  answered  by  the  merciful  as- 
surance that  if,  among  all  its  population,  only  ten 
righteous  men  could  be  found,  He  would  spare 
the  city  for  the  ten's  sake. 

Many  are  the  instances  where  even  evil  men 
have  been  delivered  from  threatened  danger,  in 
consequence  of  the  Lord's  condescending  regard 
to  the  presence  and  the  prayers  of  his  servants. 
When  the  kings  of  Israel,  Judah  and  Edom, 
went  to  fight  against  Moab,  and  were  likely  to 
lose  their  people  and  herds  in  the  wilderness,  be 
cause  there  was  no  water,  in  their  calamity  and  dis 
tress,  they  went  for  help  to  the  prophet  Elisha.  His 
reply  to  the  wicked  king  of  Israel  is  very  remarka- 
ble ;  "  As  the  Lord  of  hosts  liveth,  before  whom 
il  stand,  surely  were  it  not  that  I  regard  the  pres- 
I  ence  of  Ifehoshaphat,  the  king  of  J udah,  I  would 


not  look  towards  thee,  nor  see  thee."  And  yet, 
for  the  sake  of  this  good  king,  the  Lord  condes- 
cended to  work  a  mighty  miracle  by  which  all 
three,  with  their  people,  were  delivered  from  the 
impending  destruction. 

When  our  blessed  Piedeemer  foretold  the  dread- 
ful calamities  which  were  coming  on  the  Jews  for 
their  unbelief  and  sinfulness,  he  said  that  "  ex- 
cept those  days  should  be  shortened  there  should 
no  flesh  be  saved;"  but  for  the  encouragement  and 
comfort  of  his  followers,  he  immediately  adds; 
"  for  the  elect's  sake,  [the  righteous,]  those  days 
shall  be  shortened  ;"  and  when  he  was  teaching  the 
great  duty  of  earnest,  persevering  prayer,  by  show- 
ing how  the  unjust  judge  relieved  the  widow  in 
consequence  of  iierimportunity;  He  queries;  "  and 
shall  not  God  avenge  his  own  elect,  which  cry 
day  and  night  unto  Him,  though  he  bear  long 
with  them  ?"  [though  he  suffer  them  to  wait  long 
before  he  send  the  sought  for  relief;]  "  I  tell  you 
he  will  avenge  [or  answer]  them  speedily,"  when 
his  time  is  come. 

How  important  it  is  then  that  each  one  of  us 
should  be  watchfully  attentive  to  the  gentle  intima- 
tions of  the  Spirit  of  Truth  iu  the  conscience,  and 
guard  against  doing  anything'which  would  wound 
it,  however  plausible  the  arguments  by  which  it  is 
defended  and  urged  ;  that  we  may  be  preserved 
in  a  state  of  mind  fitted  to  receive  the  outpouring 
of  the  spirit  of  supplication  from  on  high,  and 
availingly  to  plead  with  our  Father  in  heaven  that 
he  will  have  mercy  upon  our  land,  pity  and  relievo 
its  afflicted  people,  and  stop  the  effusion  of  blood. 


Preservation  of  Wheat  from  the  Attacks  of  the 
^YeeL■il. — The  use  of  tar  for  this  purpose  has  been 
followed  with  very  successful  results.  Caillat  in  ' 
the  Comptes  Rendus  says,  "  The  efficacy  of  tar  in 
driving  away  the  weevil,  and  preserving  the 
grain,  is  an  incontestable  fact.  My  father  had  a 
long  time  ago,  his  granaries,  barns,  and  the  whole 
house  infested  with  these  insects,  so  much  so, 
that  they  penetrated  into  all  the  chests  and  among 
the  linen.  He  placed  an  open  cask  impregnated 
with  tar  in  the  barn,  and  then  in  the  granaries; 
at  the  end  of  some  hours  the  weevils  were  seen 
climbing  along  the  walls  by  myriads,  and  flying 
in  all  directions  away  from  the  cask.  On  moving 
this  tarred  vessel  from  place  to  place,  the  premises 
were  in  a  few  days  completely  cleared  of  these 
troublesome  and  pernicious  guests.  The  agricul- 
turist who  wishes  to  get  rid  of  weevils,  may,  as  soon 
as  he  perceives  their  presence,  impregnate  the 
surface  of  some  old  planks  with  tar,  and  place 
them  as  required  in  his  granaries.  Care  must  be 
taken  to  renew  the  tar  from  time  to  time  in  the 
course  of  the  year  to  prevent  the  return  of  the 
insects." — American  Scientifc  Discoveries. 


The  inequalities  of  wealth  are  really  no  cause 
for  the  inequalities  of  happiness.  Happiness  is 
to  be  obtained  in  the  accustomed  chair  by  the  fire- 
side, more  than  in  the  honorary  occupation  of 
civic  offices ;  in  a  wife's  love  infinitely  more  than 
in  the  favor  of  all  beings  else;  in  children's  inno- 
cent and  joyous  prattle,  more  than  in  the  hearing 
of  flattery ;  in  the  reciprocation  of  little  and  fre- 
quent kindnesses  between  friend  and  friend,  more 
than  in  the  anxious  achievements  of  wealth,  dis- 
tinction and  grandeur;  in  change  of  heart  more 
than  in  change  of  circumstances ;  in  full,  firm 
trust  in  Providence,  more  than  in  the  fee-simple 
inheritance  of  whole  acres  of  land;  in  the  observa- 
tion of  neatness  and  regularity,  household  virtuesyi 
rather  than  in  the  names  of  ostentation  ;  and  in 
the  friendship  of  our  next-door  neighbour,  more 
than  in  the  condescending  notice  of  our  lord 
duke. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


Striking  Incident. — One  Sabbath  morning  a 
singular  lapse  of  memory  befell  me,  which  I  had 
never  before  and  I  have  never  since  experienced. 
When  I  rose  from  sleep  I  could  not  recollect  any 
portion  of  the  discourse  which  I  had  prepared  on 
the  day  before;  and  what  was  most  strange,  I 
could  not  even  remember  the  text  of  the  prepared 
sermon.  I  was  perplexed,  and  walked  out  before 
breakfast  in  Kensington  Gardens.  While  there 
a  particular  text  occurred  to  my  mind;  and  my 
thoughts  seemed  to  dwell  upon  it  so  much,  that  I 
resolved  to  preach  from  that,  without  further  at- 
tempting to  recall  what  I  had  prepared — a  thing 
which  I  had  never  ventured  to  do  during  all  my 
ministry.  From  this  text  I  preached,  and  it  was, 
"  Weeping  may  endure  for  a  night,  but  joy  cometh 
in  the  morning."  I  preached  with  great  liberty, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  sermon  I  quoted  the  lines, 
"Beware  of  desperate  steps!  the  darkest  day — 
Live  but  to-morrow — will  have  passed  away." 

I  afterwards  learned  that  a  man  in  despair  had 
that  very  morning  gone  to  the  Serpentine  to  drown 
himself  in  it.  For  this  purpose  he  had  filled  his 
pocket  with  stones,  hoping  to  sink  at  once.  Some 
passengers,  however,  disturbed  him  while  on  the 
brink,  and  he  retumed  to  Kensington,  intending 
to  drown  himself  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening.  On 
passing  my  chapel  he  saw  a  number  of  people 
crowding  into  it,  and  thought  he  would  join  them 
in  order  to  pass  away  the  time.  His  attention 
was  riretted  to  the  sermon,  which  seemed  to  be 
in  part  composed  for  him  ;  and  when  he  heard  me 
quote  the  lines  alluded  to  he  resolved  to  abandon 
his  suicidal  intentions. — Life  of  Dr.  Leifcliild. 


Iron  as  a  Tonic  in  the  Vegetable  Creation. — 
It  is  alleged  that  a  discovery  of  a  curious  kind 
has  been  made  regarding  the  influence  of  iron  on 
vegetation.  On  chalky  soils,  where  there  is  an 
absence  of  iron,  vegetation  has  a  sere  and  blanch- 
ed appearance.  This  is  entirely  removed,  it  is 
said,  by  the  application  of  a  solution  of  sulphate 
of  iron.  Haricot  beans,  watered  with  this  sub 
stance,  acquired  an  additional  weight  of  sixty  per 
cent.  It  is  expected  that  the  salts  of  iron  will  be 
found  as  beneficial  in  farming  as  in  horticulture; 
but  the  experiments  are  as  yet  very  incomplete. 
For  the  cultivation  of  clover,  wonderful  advanta- 
ges are  declared  lo  be  gained.  The  material  is 
cheap,  and  the  quantity  applied  is  small.  Littell's 
Living  Age. 

What  begins  in  vanity  must  end  in  vexation  of 
spirit;  indeed,  it  does  not  wait  for  the  end,  but 
travels  with  it  through  its  whole  course,  robbing 
its  progress  of  enjoyment,  and  its  end  of  consola- 
tion. 


THE  FRIEND. 


NINTH  MONTH  3,  1864. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
FouEiox. — NewB  from  Europe  to  Kightb  month  18th 
Another  case  under  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act  had 
been  tried  at  the  Liverpool  assizes.  Two  merchants, 
named  Jones  and  Highal,  were  chiirp;cd  and  found  guilt' 
with  having  enlisted  men  to  serve  on  board  the  con- 
federate cruiser  Georgia.  Uiots,  attended  with  loss  of 
life  and  much  destruction  of  property,  have  occurred  at 
IJclfa.'st,  Ireland.  The  di.^turbance  n|>|>car3  to  liave 
prown  out  of  the  old  feud  between  the  Orangemen  and 
Roman  Catholics.  t)n  the  17th  the  riots  continued,  but 
on  tho  18th  npjicared  lo  have  subsided,  the  rioters  being 
overawed  by  a  strong  military  force.  The  Liverpool 
•market,  for  both  cotton  and  brcadstnlTs,  was  dull  with 
a  downward  tendency.  Consols,  8!i}.  A  further  diminu- 
tion of  above  four  millionn  of  francs  in  the  cash  of  tho 
Hank  of  France  within  one  week,  has  causcci  some 
uneftsiness.    The  effect  W9uld  have  been  greater,  but 


that  there  appears  to  be  a  diminution  of  nine  millions  of 
francs  in  the  amount  of  bank  notes  in  circulation. 
Wheat  and  flour  in  the  Paris  markets  hare  declined  in 
price.  Great  heat,  unexampled  for  many  years,  pre- 
vailed in  Portugal,  and  the  grain  crops  and  vines  have 
suffered  greatly  in  consequence.  Danish  affairs  were 
till' unsettled.  The  Prussians  have  prohibited  the  ex- 
port from  Jutland  of  horses,  oxen,  pigs,  bacon,  rye  and 
oats,  during  the  armistice. 

United  States. — The  Puhlic  Debt. — The  official  re- 
capitulation of  the  public  debt,  up  to  the  24th  ult,  shows 
it  to  be  $1,859,274,000,  or  $9,564,000  more  than  the  pre- 
vious weeks  statement.  The  unpaid  requisitions  are 
nearly  $18,000,000. 

Mobile. — Richmond  papers,  of  the  27th,  announce  that 
Fort  Morgan,  the  only  remaining  rebel  fort  at  the  mouth 
of  Mobile  harbor,  is  now  in  possession  of  Union  troops. 
Whether  it  had  previously  been  evacuated  by  the  rebel 
garrison  is  not  stated.  This  absence  of  specific  intelli- 
gence is  owing  no  doubt  to  the  fact  that  the  fort  bad 
been  cut  off  from  communication  with  Mobile,  having 
been  entirely  invested  by  land  and  water.  It  is  probable 
that  the  fort  has  been  surrendered  and  the  garrison  cap- 
tured, with  all  its  guns  and  stores.  Mobile  advices  of 
an  earlier  date,  state  that  Admiral  Farragut  was  en- 
gaged in  removing  the  obstructions  placed  by  the  rebels 
in  the  harbor.  He  had  secured  the  services  of  the  man 
who  set  the  torpedoes  for  tho  rebels,  and  this  individual 
had  been  employed  iu  taking  them  up.  The  Tennessee, 
which  was  captured  in  the  late  attack,  had  been  repaired 
and  put  in  service  in  the  Federal  fleet.  Dispatches  since 
received  in  Washington  from  before  Atlanta,  state  that 
Atlanta  papers,  of  the  27th,  announce  that  Fort  Morgan 
had  surrendered  to  the  Union  forces  with  all  its  garri- 
son, including  Gen.  Page,  guns,  munitions  of  war,  &c. 

Tennessee. — Memphis  was  attacked  early  in  the  morn 
ing  of  the  21st,  by  the  rebel  General  Forrest,  with  about 
3000  cavalry.  The  rebels  drove  in  the  pickets  and 
dashed  directly  to  the  head-quarters  of  General  Wash- 
burne,  who  narrowly  escaped  capture.  As  soon  as  the 
Federal  troops  could  be  called  to  arms,  the  rebel  were 
driven  out  of  the  city,  and  before  they  were  able  to 
secure  much  plunder.  They  carried  off  about  250 
prisoners,  most  of  whom,  however,  were  recaptured  or 
escaped. 

Louisiana. — The  rebels  in  Western  Louisiana  are  sciz 
ing  the  property  of  all  suspected  of  holding  Union  senti- 
ments, and  are  conscripting  with  great  severity.  Kirby 
Smith  is  in  command  at  Alexandria.  New  Orleans 
dates,  of  the  20th,  quote  middlings  cotton  at  $1.65,  ordi- 
nary $1.45.  The  picking  season  had  commenced,  and 
a  few  bales  of  the  new  crop  had  arrived.  Sales  of  the 
week  1400  bales,  receipts  1460,  exports  1234.  Super- 
fine flour  $11.50;  extra  $12.25. 

Georgia. — The  latest  dispatches  from  Atlanta  show 
that  no  active  operations  are  going  on  there,  and  that 
Gen.  Sherman  will  probably  remain  quiet  for  the  pre- 
sent. On  the  18th  ult.,  an  attack  was  made  upon  part 
of  the  rebel  works,  iCnd  the  confederate  soldiers  in  the 
ritle  pits  were  called  upon  to  come  out.  About  two  hun- 
dred of  them  accejited  tlie  invitation  and  came  into  the 
Union' lines.  General  Kilpatrick  has  made  a  raid  upon 
the  Macon  Railroad,  and  destroyed  the  road  for  two 
miles. 

Virginia. —  Detachments  of  the  rebel  force  in  the 
Shenandoah  valley,  have  made  attempts  to  cross  the 
Potomac  at  Williamsport  and  other  places.  They  were 
however  opposed,  and  tlie  attempts  defeated.  Several 
skirmishes  and  partial  engagements  between  the  forces 
of  Sheridan  and  Early,  have  taken  place,  in  which  the 
latter  are  said  to  have  sull'ered  most.  At  the  latest  dates 
the  Federal  ariuy  was  again  moving  u|)  the  valley,  the 
rebels  retiring  as  it  advanced.  It  was  reported  and  be- 
lieved that  a  large  part  of  the  rebel  force  has  been  with- 
drawn toward  Richtnond.  It  is  stated  that  the  rebels 
have  built  very  strong  fortifications  at  Strasburg  to  de- 
fend the  road  against  future  invasions  by  the  Federal 
forces.  Below  Petersburg  several  .sanguinary  conflicts 
have  taken  place  caused  by  the  determined  eflorts  of  the 
rebels  to  regniii  possession  of  the  Weldon  railroad.^  One 
of  these  attacks  was  made  on  tho  21st  ult.,  and  the 
rebels  were  repulsed  with  an  estimated  loss  of  1000 
men.  On  the  25th,  another  formidable  assault  was 
made  in  which  the  Federal  troops,  holding  a  portion  of 
the  road,  sustained  a  loss  of  2000  men,  while  tliat  of  the 
assailants  was  iirobably  much  greater.  The  Richmond 
papers  acknowledge  a  heavy  loss  in  this  battle,  includ- 
ing four  generals  killed  and  one  wounded.  The  Federal 
forces  still  firmly  hold  several  miles  of  the  road  south  of 
Petersburg.  In  n  dispatch  of  the  26th,  General  Grant 
says :  "  I  think  I  do  not  overstate  the  loss  of  the  enemy 
in  the  last  two  weeks  at  10,000  killed  and  wounded. 
We  hnve  lost  heavily,  but  ours  have  been  mostly  in 
captured  when  the  enemy  gained  temporary  n^antagos." 


The  loss  of  the  Weldon  railroad  cuts  off  an  iraportnn 
part  of  the  supplies  for  Richmond,  hence  the  fierce  strug 
gle  for  its  possession. 

ridladelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  350,  including  5 
soldiers.    Deaths  of  cholera  infantum,  39. 

The  Coming  Draft. —  A  Washington  dispatch  an 
nounces  that  there  will  be  no'postponement  of  the  draf 
though  several  days  will  elapse  between  the  5th  and  th 
drawing,  in  order  to  complete  the  needful  arrangement; 
It  is  said  that  about  one-fourth  of  the  number  of  me 
called  for  (500,000)  have  been  obtained  by  volunteerin< 
The  Markets,  ^c. — The  following  were  the  quotatiot 
on  the  29th  ult.  New  York. — American  gold  239 
240.  United  States  six  per  cents,  1881,  110.  U.  S.  5-2 
lllj.  Treasury  notes,  7-30,  112.  Balance  in  the  Ne 
York  Sub-Treasury,  $20,901,468.  Specie  in  the  Ne 
York  banks,  $19,962,940;  circulation,  $4,256,847.  D' 
posits,  $156,806,807.'  Superfine  State  flour,  $9.75  a  $1 
Shipping  Ohio,  $10.75  a  $11.  Baltimore  flour,  fair 
extra,  $11.15  a  $12.25.  Chicago  spring  wheat,  $2.17 
$2.30  ;  red  western,  $2.32  a  $2.40  ;  amber,  $2.44  a  $2.5 
Oats,  92  a  93  cts.  Rye,  $1.80  a  $1.90.  Mixed  westei 
corn,  $1.61.  Cotton,  $1.85.  Philadelphia. — Superfii 
flour,  $10.50;  extra  and  family,  $11  a  $13.  Red  whe? 
old,  $2.50  a  $2.55  ;  new  southern,  $2.68  a  $2.71 ;  whit 
$2.80  a  $3.  Rye,  $1.90.  Yeltow  corn,  $1.73.  Oats, 
cts.  About  2500  head  of  beef  cattle  were  offered  ai 
sold  at  from  $10  to  $17,  the  latter  being  the  price  f 
extra.  Of  hogs,  2000  were  sold  at  from  $15  to  $17  tl 
100  lbs.  net.  Sales  of  6000  sheep  at  6  a  7J  els.  p 
pound  gross. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  J.  Bell,  Ind.,  for  Jos.  Hunter,  C.  V 
$2,  vol.  38  ;  from  Pl;ebe  Parker,  Pa.,  per  C.  J.  Allen,  g 
vol.  38  ;  from  Wra.  D.  Stephens,  0.,  $3,  to  No.  52,  v< 
37  ;  from  J.  A.  Potter,  N.  Y.,  $2,  vol.  38,  and  for  R.  1 
Wright,  $4,  vols.  36  and  37,  A.  Mekeel,  $4,  vols.  37  a 
38,  and  T.  Bowerman,  $2,  vol.  38. 

Received  from  M.  T.,  of 'S.  Y.,  $10  for  the  Relief  of  t 
Freedmen. 


The  Managers  of  the  "  Home  for  Friendless  Colour 
Children,"  would  remind  their  friends  in  the  count 
that  all  contributions  of  fruit  and  vegetables,  or  otl 
country  produce,  will  be  gratefully  received  at  the  Hoc 
708  Lombard  street,  Philadelphia. 

E.  C.  Collins,  Sec 


EVENING  SCHOOLS  FOR  ADULT  COLOUREC 
PERSONS. 

Principal  and  Assistant  Teachers  are  wanted  for 
Men's  and  Women's  schools. 

Application  may  be  made  to 
John  C.  Allen,  No.  321  N.  Front,  or  335  S.  Fifth 
Isaac  Morgan,  Jr.,  622  Noble  street;  or 
Samuel  Allen,  524  Pine  street. 


TO  OUR  SUBSCRIBERS  IN  ENGLAND  AND  IR 
LAND. 

Geo.  Harrison,  of  Manchester,  Eng.,  having  rel 
quished  the  agency  of  '•  The  Friend,''  those  who  hi 
been  in  the  practice  of  settling  with  him  for  their  si 
scriptions,  will  please  in  future,  account  to  Joseph  At 
field.  No  1  South  Place,  Finsbury  Pareinent,  Lond 
England,  who  is  fully  authorized  to  receive  subset 
tions  and  payments  for  the  paper,  on  behalf  of  the  P 
prietors,  and  who  will  give  us  infDrmation  of  any  rl 
subscribers,  or  any  change  that  may  be  desired  in  |i 
direction. 


WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 

The  Winter  Session  of  the  School  will  commeuce^ 
the  7th  of  Eleventh  month  next.  ; 

Parents  and  others  intending  to  send  children|l 
pupils,  will  please  make  early  application  to  Dml 
Kniuiit,  Superintendent,  (address  Street  Road  P.  f 
Chester  Co.,  Pa.,)  or  to  Charles  J.  Allen,  Treasul 
No.  304  Arch  street,  Philadelphia.  I 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

NKAR  FRANKFORD,  (TWKNTV-TIMIII)  WARD,  PHH/ADKLPhI 

Physician  andSuperintendent, — Joshua  U.  Worthj) 
TON,  M.  D. 

Application  for  tho  Admission  of  Patients  mayl 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  to  (Jharlks  Ellis,  CI 
of  the  Board  of  Managers,  No.  637  .Market  Street,  Ph] 
delphia,  or  to  any  other  Slember  of  the  Board, 
^  ™.  PILK,~PRrNTER^ 

Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank 
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From  "  Littell's  Living  Age." 

Notes^on  Animal  life  in  a  Primeval  Forest. 

(Concluded  from  page  2.) 

From  this  point  we  commence  our  return  jour- 
ney, Lauriano  and  Manoel  having  decided  that  it 
will  not  be  practicable  to  collect  roots  at  a  further 
distance  from  the  canoes.  B»t  before  leaving,  we 
add  another  barrigudo  monkey  to  our  load  of  game, 
shooting  it  as  it  was  swinging  along  some  twisted 
lianas,  over  which  a  flock  of  a  smaller  species  was 
passing,  and  "this  time  have  the  luck,  so  much 
craved  by  the  Amazonian  hunter,  to  find  a  young 
ooe,  unhurt,  clinging  to  the  back  of  the  poor  ani- 
mal as  it  falls.  My  undemonstrative  young  savage, 
at  the, sight  of  this,  is  almost  beside  himself  Jor 
joy.  The  men  detach  carefully  and  fondly  the 
screaming  baby-ape  from  its  hold  on  the  fur  of  its 
mother,  and  nurric  it  in  turns  with  as  much  plea- 
sure as  they  would  one  of  their"  own  children. 
For  all  these  half-civilized  people  are  fond  of  pets, 
and  are  successful,  to  a  degree  scarcely  credible, 
in  taming  the  wild  animals  of  their  country.  Our 
march  home  is  much  more  rapid  and  noisy  than 
our  walk  in  the  morning,  and  we  reach  the  en- 
campment long  before  sundown. 

An  acquaintance  with  the  beautiful  and  strange 
forms  of  animal  life  harbored  in  these  boundless 
shades,  can  only  be  made  gradually,  and  the  best 
way  of  attaining  this  is  to»  go  alone,  or  with  one 
quiet  companion,  daily  into  those  parts  of  the 
forest  where  animals  are  most  likely  to  be  seen, 
and  move  about  leisurely  and  silently.  It  is  in 
this  way  that  we  occupy  the  succeeding  four  days. 
Ill*  There  is  no^  fear  of  being  lost  with  such  a  follower 
as  Sebastian,  who  is  endowed  with  the  topographi- 
cal instinct  of  a  dog.  A  favorite  spot  is  a  dry 
hollow,  distant  about  a  mile  from  the  encamp- 
ment, where  the  colossal  trunks  of  a  number  of 
Brazil-nut  trees  tower  up  from  the  ground,  and  a 
line  of  gigantic  arum  plants  marks  the  course  of 
a  little  rill,  now  parched  up  by  the  long  continu- 
ance of  dry  weather.  Whilst  seated  here,  during 
the  panting  hours  of  midday,  we  never  fail  of  see 
ing  several  of  those  spritelike  denizens  of  the 
shadiest  parts  of  the  forest,  the  phaethorniuEe 
humming-birds,  creatures  very  different  in  habits 
from  the  winged  gems  which  swarm  about  bios 
soming  trees  in  open  sunny  places.  The  phae 
aiHi!  thorninge  have  plain  olive-green  or  brownish  colors, 
and  long  wedge-shaped  tails,  tipped  with  white. 
They  do  not  frequent  flowers,  but  search  for  food 
(minute  insects)  amongst  the  foliage  of  the  under- 
wood, moving  with  whirring  flight  and  arrowy 
swiftness  from  one  bush  to  another,  and  passing 
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above  and  beneath  the  leaves  with  great  rapidity. 
They  vary  much  in  size;  for  we  find  here  one  kind 
not  much  larger  than  an  humble-bee,  perched 
sometimes  on  the  top  of  a  stem  of  grass;  and  an- 
other, almost  as  large  as  a  swallow,  which  flies  up 
to  us  boldly,  and  remains  poised  in  the  air  for  a 
short  time,  within  a  few  inches  of  our  face.  The 
nests  of  these  shade-loving  'humming-birds  are 
built  at  the  tips  of  the  undivided^onds  of  dwarf 
palm-trees.  We  are  sure  to  meet  with  one  or 
more  of  them  by  searching  carefully,  and  often  sur- 
prise the  diminutive  mother,  with  twinkling  black 
eyes,  sitting  on  her  eggs. 

One  day,  whilst  slowly  wandering  in  the  same 
pleasant  spot  in  search  of  insects,  we  have  the 
good  fortune  to  meet  with  two  of  the  strangest  and 
most  characteristic  forms  of  the  larger  animals  of 
tropical  America.  One  is  the  sloth,  an'd  the  other 
the  ant-bear,  the  tamandua  bandeira,  or  banner 
ant-eater,  of  the  European  colonists.  Of  the  sloth 
we  do  not  see  much.  The  keen  eyes  of  Sebastian 
detect  it  clinging  to  a  branch  of  the  cecropia,  or 
candelabrum  tree,  a  species  which  has  large  pal- 
mate leaves,  the  favorite  fruit  of  the  sloth.  The 
colour  of  the  bark  and  under  side  of  the  leaves  of 
this  tree  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  the  shaggy 
hide  of  the  animal ;  and  this  similarity  of  hue 
gives  it  a  means  of  protection  against  the  search- 
ing eyes  of  its  deadly  enemy,  the  eagle.  Whilst 
we  are  looking,  the  creature  begins  to  move;  it 
secures  itself,  by  the  claws  of  its  hind  feet,  to  the 
branch,  rears  its  body,  and  sways  about  until  it 
has  found  a  secure  foothold  for  the  next  step;  this 
done,  it  draws  its  body  up,  and  then  repeats  the 
process.  Sebastian,  whom  I  have  been  all  along 
restraining  from  climbing  the  tree  to  take  the 
animal  alive,  now  begins  to  mount;  but,  at  the 
first  shake  of  the  stem,  it  quickens  its  steps,  and 
is  soon  iost  to  view  in  the  den,se  crown  of  a  neigh- 
bouring tree. 

The  ant-eater  introduced  himself  in  a  different 
manner  from  this.  We  are  lying  at  full  length  on 
the  ground,  amused  with  the  antics  of  squirrels, 
black  and  gray,  in  the  trees  overhead,  when  we 
hear  a  rushing  noise  amongst  the  underwood  a 
short  distance  from  us.  We  start  up,  with  the 
involuntary  exclamation,  "A  jaguar  at  last !"  and 
grasp  our  gun.  But  we  are  mistaken.  Instead 
of  the  leopard-like  jaguar,  a  couple  of  black  ob- 
jects emerge  from  the  thicket,  chasing  and  wrest- 
ling with  each  other,  and  careering  round  and 
round.  They  move  past,  taking  no  notice  of  our 
presence;  but  during  a  pause  of  a  few  moments 
which  ensues  on  one  of  them  being  thrown  on  his 
back,  we  discern  plainly  the  long  narrow  snout 
and  broad  gray  flank  stripe  which  ^distinguish  the 
ant-eater.  The  two  bearlike  creatures  chase  each 
other  in  the  same  helter-skelter  manner  quite 
round  the  place  where  wo  are  standing,  and  as- 
tonish us  by  the  nimbleness  of  their  movements, 
seeing  that  these  animals  are  forced  to  tread  on 
the  sides  of  their  feet,  owing  to  the  very  long, 
curved  claws  with  which  they  are  armed.  The 
ant-bear^  seen  in  a^^tate  of  semi-domestication  in 
the  houses  of  natives,  appears  a  most  listless  and 
inactive  animal ;  but  he  is  clearly  no  sluggard  in 
the  woods.    His  mode  of  life,  the  nature  of  his 


food  and  manner  of  taking  it,  are  all  pretty  well 
known.  He  devours  great  quantities  of  termites, 
or  white  ants,  the  friable  earthy  hillocks  or  nests 
of  which  abound  in  every  part  of  the  forest;  pull- 
ing the  structures  to  pieces  with  his  claws,  and 
licking  up  the  masses  of  fat,  juicy  insects  out  of 
thiiir  chambers  with  his  flexible  tongue. 
•  On  the  last  day  of  our  stay,  we  make  a  toilsome 
excursion  with  the  two  masters  and  five  Indians, 
in  the  low  tract  of  forest  which  covers  the  level 
ground  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  pool. 

The  results  of  our  chase  in  these  entangled 
thickets  are  very  small,  consisting  only  of  a  brace 
of  curassow  birds  (mutuvis  of  the  Indians,)  large 
fowls  resembling  turkeys,  but  having  a  rich  plum- 
age of  a  glossy  black  hue,  and  bright  red' beaks. 
Unlike  all  other  gallinaceous  birds,  they  reside 
habitually  in  the  crowns  of  lofty  trees,  where  the 
males  with  their  numerous  partners  move  about, 
hidden  in  the  foliage,  the  flocks  betraying  their 
presence  only  by  the  emission,  now  and  then,  of  a 
long-drawn  whistling  note,  resembling  a  sigh. 
Five  distinct  species  of  these  magnificent  birds 
inhabit  the  forests  of  the  Amazons,  where  they 
are  much  sought  after  by  the  natives,  both  as  food 
and  as  pet  animals.  Our  toilsome  ramble  is 
brought  to  a  close  just  as  we  have  reached  a  tract 
of  more  op§n  and  higher  ground,  by  an  unexpected 
change  in  the  weather.  The  signs  of  the  change 
begin  about  noon.  At  this  hour,  the  heat,  which 
on  the  preceding  da)-s  hfd  been  moderated  by  a 
pleasant  breeze,  is  felt  to-be  unusually  great,  and 
not  a  breath  of  air  stirs  in  the  tree-tops.  An  irre- 
sistible languor  and  desire  for  rest  seize  on  all  of 
us.  The  perspiration  trickles  down  the  faces  and 
backs  of  the  Indians,  and  our  own  clothes  cling 
to  the  skin.  After  dinner,  no  one  seems  inclined 
for  further  exertion, .  except  the  persevering 
Manoel,  who  insists  on  jjrospecting  a  little  over 
this  new  ground  for  sarsaparilla,  and  sets  off  with 
two  of  the  men,  leaving  us  to  rest  for  a  time  on 
the  trunk  of  a  fallen  tree.  After  the  lapse  of  an 
hour,  we  perceive  the  air  gradually  darkening 
around  us ;  the  closeness  becomes  oppressive,  the 
smaller  birds  begin  to  flit  about  in  an  agitated 
manner,  and  we  feel  an  uneasy  sensation,  as  though 
some  vague  calamity  were  impending.  In  a  few 
minutes,  a  dark  pall  of  clouds  is  seen,  through  the 
interstices  of  the  foliage,  to  be  spreading  itself 
overhead,  and  this  quickly  obscures  the  sun,  and 
brings  with  it  a  light  watery  wind  from  the  side 
whence  the  clouds  have  arisen.  Lauriano  then 
starts  to  his  feet.  "Ahi  vem  trovoada  !"  <a  squall 
is  coming !)  he  shouts  with  all  his  might  after 
Manoel  and  the  men;  but  in  attempting  to  repeat 
the  call,  his  voice  is  drowned  in  a  hurricane  blast, 
which  comes  with  a  deafening  roar,  swaying  the 
tree-tops,  and  making  the  lighter  stems  bend  like 
bows.  A  shower  of  broken  branches  and  heavy 
masses  of  air-plants,  torn  from  their  anchorages 
above,  falls  about  us,  driving  us  to  the  shelter  of 
a  large  tree.  The  whole  sky  has  become  suddenly 
black,  and  in  the  dim  light,  the  tearing  wind, 
bending  boughs  and  leaves  all  one  way,  and  driv- 
ing a  stream  of  fragments  before  it,  produces  the 
effect  of  a  gray  torrent  sweeping  through  the  wil- 
derness. 
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A  flash  of  lightning,  a  rousing  thunder-clap, 
and  a  deluge  of  rain  increase  the  uproar;  the  pelt- 
ing of  the  heavy  drops  on  the  thick  canopy  of 
foliage  resounds  like  the  beating  of  waves  on  the 
seashore,  and  the  thunder,  once  commenced,  con- 
tinues without  intermission  in  reverberating  peals. 
The  tree  no  longer  offers  us  shelter,  and  we  are 
drenched  to  the  skin.  A  half-hour  elapses  before 
Manoel  rejoins  us,  followed  by  the  men,  who  have 
had  a  narrow  escape  from  being  crushed  beneath 
a  huge  tree  that  has  been  uprooted  by  the  storm. 
After  the  violence  of  the  wind  has  abated  a  little, 
we  set  off  to  return  to  the  canoe.  The  rain  con- 
tinues to  fall  in  torrents ;  but  this,  as  generally 
happens  in  this  sweltering  climate,  instead  of  de- 
pressing us,  has  an  exhilarating  effect,  and  we  are 
inclined  to  joke  over  our  discomforts,  as  we  trudge 
along  ;  and  the  Indians,  who  are  usually  so  taci- 
turn, now  become  quite  chatty  and  companionable. 
We  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  our  way,  but  have 
to  wade  through  pools  of  water  that  fill  all  the 
hollow  places,  and  run  great  risk  of  treading  on 
poisonous  snakes,  which  often  lie  in  flooded  parts 
of  the  forest.  No  mishap,  however,  occurs  ;  and 
we  arrive  at  the  encampment  in  due  time,  with 
dripping  clothes  and  ravenous  appetites. 

As  a  last  night  spent  in  the  wilderness,  for  the 
purpose  of  observing  the  phenomena  of  animal 
life,  it  is  a  very  appropriate  one.  The  heavy  rains, 
following  a  long  period  of  dry  weather,  have  given 
a  sudden  stimulus  to  all  living  creatures.  Even 
before  the  short  twilight  commences,  signs  of  un- 
usual activity  are  manifested.  The  lower  trees 
close  to  our  encampment  are  animated  with  large 
flocks  of  a  pretty  little  monkey  with  flesh-colored 
face  and  black  mouth  (^CalUthrix  sciureus,')  that 
have  come  down  to  the  shores  of  the  lake,  pro- 
bably to  feed  on  insects,  which  instinctive  habit 
has  taught  them  will  be  out  in  numbers  after  the 
rainfall.  They  scamper  gayly  from  bough  to 
bough,  shaking  the  heavy  drops  of  moisture  in 
showers  into  the  water.  A  little  distance  off,  a 
small  party  of  howling  monkeys  have  taken  their 
station  near  the  summit  of  a  tall  tree,  and  are  now 
venting  their  unearthly  cavernous  roar,  which 
forms  so  great  an  item  in  the  evening  chorus  of 
animals  in  these  solitudes.  The  water-fowl  at  the 
end  of  the  pool  are  unusually  active.  Straggling 
trains  of  piosoca,  a  species  of  water-hen,  with  ex- 
travagantly long  legs  and  toes,  which  strides  as 
though  on  stilts,  from  one  water-lily  leaf  to  an- 
other, are  passing  to  and  fro  with  disagreeable 
cackling  cry,  and  disturbing  flocks  of  teal, — ele- 
gant birds,  with  chocolate  and  drab-coloured  plu- 
mage,— which  utter  pleasing  whistling  notes  as 
they  fly  from  one  spot  to  another.  A  large  speckled 
gray  kingfisher,  as  big  as  a  crow,  which  abounds 
on  low  bushes  on  the  margin  of  the  water,  makes 
a  loud  noise ;  some  scores  of  them  ejaculating  their 
notes  in  succession,  or  in  chorus.  Numbers  of 
large  gray  storks,  and  herons  of  various  species, 
increase  the  animation  by  frequently  changing 
their  places,  loudly  flapping  their  wings,  and 
chasing  each  other.  On  the  higher  trees  the  harsh 
cawing  of  parrots  is  heard,  and  lower  down  the 
unmelodious  songs  of  swarms  of  yellow  finches 
and  flycatchers.  Lf)ud  and  piercing  notes  come 
from  tlie  depths  of  the  forest,  amongst  which  can 
be  distinguished  the  swaggering  cachinuation  of 
the  laughing  eagle  {Hrrpdothcrea  cm-hinitdnx,') 
and  the  shrill  bray  of  tlic  horned  screamer  {I\ila- 
meda  cornula,) — cries  which  wake  dull  echoes 
through  the  wilderness. 

When  darkness  begins  to  close  around,  the 
noises  of  birds  become  gradually  less  numerous; 
but  now  the  more  continuous  din  of  amphibia  and 
insects  takes  their  place.  Swamp-frogs,  tree-frogs, 
land-frogs,  and  toads — animals  which,  during  the 


whole  of  the  dry  weather,  scarcely  made  their  pre- 
sence known — now  seem  to  start  into  new  life. 
There  seems  to  be  an  almost  endless  diversity  of 
species,  many  of  which  can  be  distinguished  by 
the  difference  in  their  notes.  Some  of  them  make 
a  resonant  drumming  noise ;  others  quack  like 
ducks ;  others,  again,  have  a  plaintive,  hooting 
cry.  To  these  sounds  are  added  the  harsh  whir- 
ring of  cicadas  in  the  trees,  and  the  shrill  chirp- 
ing of  hosts  of  locusts  concealed  in  the  herbage. 
When  the  concert,  begun  by  little  preparatory 
tunings,  attains  its  full  swell,  the  jarring  tintin- 
nabulation is  deafening,  and  we  have  to  speak  to 
one  another  in  shouts,  in  order  to  make  ourselves 
heard.  Clouds  of  winged  insects,  mostly  ants  on 
the  swarm,  rise  in  the  air,  and  are  pursued  by 
wheeling  flocks  of  goat-suckers  and  large  bats; 
whilst  other  hosts  are  attracted  by  the  fires  of  the 
encampment,  and  alight  on  our  clothing,  or  drown 
themselves  in  the  hot  coffee  which  is  being  served 
round  to  us,  seated  on  the  mats.  Out  upon  the 
lake  the  fireflies  are  moving  about,  their  pale  phos- 
phorescent lamps  twinkling  amongst  the  dark 
foliage,  or  swaying  in  pendulum  motion  above  the 
tree-tops.  <^ 

It  is  a  great  contrast  to  the  comparative  inac- 
tivity and  stillness  of  preceding  nights;  our  com- 
panions do  not  like  it;T3ut  to  us  there  is  a  charm 
and  hidden  meaning  in  this  grand  chorus  of  life. 
We  ourselves  have  felt  the  cheering  effects  of  the 
cooling  showers  on  our  spirits  after  the  depressing 
heat  of  the  preceding  days,  and  why  should  not 
also  the  varied  hosts  of  our  lowly  fellow-creatures  ? 
In  some  parts  of  the  country  this  ringing  music 
is  of  daily  occurrence;  but  it  is  always  more  viva- 
cious after  refreshing  afternoon  rains.  To  our 
minds,  it  is  as  the  evening  hymn  of  the  animal 
creation  ;  it  speaks  of  the  gladness  of  heart  felt  in 
the  midst  of  this  genial  nature,  and  gives  the  im- 
pression of  general  contentment,  exuberant  life, 
and  easy  subsistence. 

For  "The  Friend." 

ImproTements  in  the  Chnreb. 

(Continued  from  page  4.) 

Adoption  of  the  sentiments  contained  in  the 
extracts  given  in  our  last,  does  not  preclude  a  be- 
lief in  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  the 
heart,  or  the  necessity  of  its  assistance  in  the  work 
of  salvation,  which  are  largely  spoken  of  by  those 
holding  them;  but  that  belief  differs  materially 
from  the  doctrine  as  held  by  Friends,  in  that  this 
influence  and  assistance  are  supposed  to  be  derived 
chiefly  through  the  scriptures,  which  are  declared 
to  be  "(he  means  provided  for  instructing  the 
church  in  divine  tr%ith not  secondary  and  subor- 
dinate, as  held  by  Friends,  but  the  means.  This 
essential  modification  of  this  fundamental  prin- 
ciple, is  clearly  stated  in  another  extract  from  the 
other  author  noticed  in  the  Appeal,  on  page  12  : 

Communion  is  in  its  nature  reciprocal ;  not  only 
are  we  to  pour  out  our  souls  in  prayer  to  the  Lord, 
hut  we  are  to  receive  his  mind  and  counsel  in  re- 
turn. It  is  on  this  ground,  1  conceive  that  the 
reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  forms  an  essential 
part  of  our  private  and  family  devotional  duties; 
for  in  that  sacred  volume,  God  condescends  to 
speak  to  us,  to  develope  his  mind  /or  our  instruc- 
tion, guidance  and  consolation."  Doubtless  the 
author  intends  it  should  be  implied  as  his  belief, 
that  there  must  be  some  help  and  illumination 
communicated  to  the  mind  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
through  the  reading  of  the  scriptures;  by  which 
they  are  made  to  speak  to  us,  and  convey  his  mind 
and  counsel  to  us,  tor  our  guidance  in  our  religious 
duties;  but  for  the  reception  of  this  communion 
they  are  essential. 

This  is  a  view  of  the  operation  of  the  Holy 


Spirit  upon  the  heart  of  man  for  his  illumination, 
and  instruction  in  divine  things,  very  similar  to 
that  taken  by  most  other  religious  denominations 
and  differs  widely  from  that  of  Friends;  and  the  j 
belief  of  the  latter  being  considered  by  these  au- 
thors as  "  an  undue  estimate  of  the  place  assigned 
to  immediate  revelation,  in  the  economy  of  the 
church,  with  an  inadequate  one  of  that  which  be- 
longs to  the  volume  of  inspiration,"  they  directed 
their  labours  to  supplant  it. 

The  sentiment  having  been  thus  set  afloat  by 
some  who  occupied  influential  positions  in  the  So- 
ciety, that  it  had  been  mistaken  in  its  fundamental 
principle  of  the  Light  of  Christ  in  the  soul,  or  the 
testimony  of  the  Spirit  being  that  alone  by  which 
the  true  knowledge  of  God,  has  been,  is  and  can 
be  only  revealed,  and  therefore  that  it  would  be 
an  improvement  in  the  church,  if  Friends  more 
distinctly  recognized  the  "  important  principle" 
"that  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  the  appointed 
means  for  conveying  to  the  church  the  knowledge 
of  divine  truth,"  and  would  resort  to  "  a  more 
careful  examination  of  their  contents"  with  "  an 
increased  disposition  to  make  use  of  such  helps  for 
ascertaining  their  true  meaning,  as  are  placed 
within  our  reach ;"  and  that  in  order  to  reap  the 
full  benefit  of  this  change  in  doctrine,  the  mem- 
bers must  strive  after  "  a  greater  degree  of  free- 
dom from  U7idue  deference  to  (he  views  and  modes 
of  expression  adopted  hy  our  early  Friends  ;"  and 
the  Yearly  Meeting  to  which  these  leaders  be- 
longed, when  appealed  to  and  entreated,  refusing 
to  pronounce  these  new  views  erroneous,  and  con- 
demning other  meetings  which  strove  to  point  out 
the  discrepancy  between  the  old  and  the  new  faith, 
and  to  defend  the  former,  it  could  hardly  be  other- 
wise, than  that  many  of  the  younger  members  who 
supposed  their  superior  education  particularly 
qualified  them  for  the  task,  and  others  with  little 
depth  of  religious  knowledge  and  experience,  would 
eagerly  embrace  the  congenial  notion  and  the  op- 
portunity thus  afforded  for  further  innovation,  set 
the  machinery  recommended  at  work,  study  the 
scriptures  by  the  aid  of  commentators,  and  such 
other  "  helps  for  ascertaining  their  (rue  meaning 
as  were  within  their  reach,"  and  frame  a  system 
of  religion,  free,  as  they  supposed,  from  the  de- 
fccts  which  they  were  told  by  the  same  authority, 
existed  in  that  promulgated  by  Penn,  Penington 
and  Barclay. 

Nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  considering  tht 
almost  indiscriminate  commingling  of  these  mem- 
bers with  others  not  !n  profession  with  Friends, 
and  their  lack  of  experience  in  the  transforming 
power  of  the  gospel,  that  the  changes  they  have 
urged  and  made,  should  be  so  shaped  as  to  avoid  the 
offence  of  the  cross  as  much  as  could  be,  without 
exciting  general  alarm  and  opposition.  Once  per- 
suaded that  by  the  light  and  knowledge  accumu- 
lated in  the  nineteenth  century,  they  had  arrived 
at  a  more  clear  and  rational  understanding  of  the 
truths  recorded  in  the  scriptures,  than  their  worthj 
but  more  ignorant  fellow  professors,  who  had  gone 
before  them  ;  and  thus  freed  from  "  undue  defer- 
ence to  the  views  and  modes  of  expression  adopted 
by  our  early  Friends,"  they  willingly  coincided  in 
the  sentiment  advanced  by  these  same  leaders  ol 
the  flock,  and  tacitly  admitted  by  their  Yearly 
Meeting,  that  those  early  Friends  grievously  errec 
in  thwr  interpretation  of  many  pa.ssages  of  scrip- 
ture, believed,  by  them,  to  inculcate  the  importanl 
doctrine  of  Christ  within,  the  hope  of  glory,  at 
universal,  saving  Light,  "  who  cnlighteneth  evcr3 
man  that  cometh  into  the  world,  and  maketl 
manifest  all  things  that  are  reproveable,  and 
teacheth  all  temperance,  righteousness  and  godli 
ness."  This  misinterpretation,  and  misapplicatior 
of  scripture  being  admitted,  it  became  easy  foi 
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some  to  assert,  and  others  to  assent,  that  our  early 
Friends,  and  those  who  came  after  them,  ha'd,  in 
their  honest,  but  mistaken  zeal,  committed  cor- 
responding errors  in  reference  to  some  of  the  tes- 
timonies, which  had  been  considered  by  them  as 
springing  out  of  their  "  main  distinguishing  point 
or  principle,  viz.,  the  light  of  Christ  within,  as 
God's  gift  for  man's  salvation or,  supposing  they 
had  been  right  in  believing  themselves  called  to 
walk  in  such  a  narrow,  strict  and  unaccommo- 
dating path  as  they  trod  and  insisted  on,  the  times 
ibeing  changed,  and  many  improvements  mani- 
fested in  the  whole  visible  church,  it  was  now 
right,  by  expansion  and  adaptation,  to  bring  the 
Society  more  in  accordance  with  other  religious 
denominations;  and  not  disgust  any  of  its  own 
members  by  its  old  peculiarities. 

With  the  general  adoption  of  the  new  views, 
"  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  arc  iJie  appointed  means 
for 
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conveying  to  the  church  the  knowledge  of 
divine  truth,"  their  study  becomes  an  object  of 
primary  importance ;  and  hence  the  widespread 
institution  of  bible  classes,  and  First-day  schools, 
for  the  study,  repetition  and  exposition  of  the 
sacred  text;  those  being  considered  best  prepared 
for  conducting  these  exercises,  who,  fi'om  an  ac- 
quaintance with  ancient  languages,  and  familiarity 
with  the  best  sources  for  obtaining  a  knowledge 
of  their  true  meaning,  could  expound  and  teach 
jthem  most  learnedly. 

It  requires  some  fortitude  and  some  self-denial, 
{to  go  counter  to  the  popular  current,  and'act  the' 
jpart  of  a  consistent  Friend,  even  in  not  much  more 
than  plain  dress,  the  use  of  thou  and  thee,  and  the 
numerical  names  of  the  days  of  the  week  and  of  the 
months;  and  as  there  were  many  who  stood  high 
in  the  scripture  school  movement,  who  desired  to 
14  take  part  likewise  in  transacting  the  business,  and 
moulding  the  future  character  of  the  Society,  but 
who  did  not  conform  themselves  in  these  respi!cts, 
Df-and  unhesitatingly  taught  that  these  plain  habits 
and  manners  were  mere  traditional  forms,  with 
till  which  no  Friend  ought  to  be  called  on  to  comply, 
m  alteration  in  the  discipline  was  soon  brought 
about,  expunging  that  part  respecting  plainness 
!of  speech,  behaviour  and  apparel,  and  leaving  it 
to  be  understood,  that  what  had  heretofore  been 
ritji  considered  as  the  garb  and  speech  of  a  Friend, 
;to  might  now  be  given  up  ;  and  that  a  refusal  to  con- 
form therein,  to  the  custom  of  the  times,  was  a 
mere  adherence  to  dead  forms,  the  fossil  remains 
leai  of  a  former  age,  no  longer  of  any  worth. 

So  with  regard  to  other  testimonies  heretofore 
Idj  beld  dear  by  the  Society,  but  which  have  now  been 
aid  aside  or  invalidated  by  large  numbers  in  it ; 
itlitwe  believe  the  whole  of  the  sad  change  effected, 
biilknd  the  fair  looking  structure  substituted  for  the 
pet' long  established  faith  and  practices  of  Friends, 
lisii'^ould  never  have  been  tolerated  or  allowed  in  the 
iveJ  Society,  had  not  the  unsound  notion  first  been 
tlie^lisseminated  and  permitted  to  take  root  and  grow, 
rtljthat  Friends  had  heretofore  placed  a  mistaken  esti- 
:oD(^ate  upon  divine  revelation,  and  not  sufficiently 
jfet' recognized  the  "important  principle"  "that  the 
ptei  Holy  Scriptures  are  the  appointed  means  for  con- 
i'n  veying  to  the  church  the  knowledge  of  divine 
soitruth;"  and  that  they  are  essential  to  our  coin- 
arlj  munion  with  the  Most  High  ;  for  it  is  in  them  that 
rrei "  God  condescends  to  speak  to  us,  to  develope  his 
lip  mind  for  our  instrjaction,  guidance  and  cousola- 
twt  tion." 

^aiii  The  application  of  this  modified  belief  in  the 
fcrj  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  the  mind,  to 
[Cti  the  ministry  of  the  gospel,  would  necessarily  be 
aai  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  change  of  opinion 
idii'  in  respect  to  what  is  the  qualification  for  that 
tioD  office,  the  authority  under  which  it  should  be 
(or  exercised,  and  the  source  ■vyhence  the  cqatter  to  t)e 


communicated  should  be  derived.  Friends  have 
always  held  that  "  as  by  the  light  or  gift  of  God 
all  true  knowledge  in  things  spiritual  is  received 
and  revealed,  so  by  the  same,  as  it  is  manifested 
and  received  in  the  heart,  by  the  strength  and 
power  thereof,  every  true  minister  of  the  gospel 
is  ordained,  prepared,  and  supplied  in  the  work 
of  the  ministry;  and  by  the  leading,  moving  and 
drawing  hereof  ought  every  evangelist  and  chris- 
tian pastor,  to  be  led  and  ordered  in  his  labor  and 
work  of  the  gospel,  both  as  to  the  place  where,  as 
to  the  persons  to  whom,  and  as  to  the  time  wherein 
he  is  to  minister."  This  and  the  new  doctrine  are 
incompatible.  Hence  we  find  the  author  of  the 
extracts  we  gave  in  our  last  number,  stating  as 
one  of  his  objections  to  the  original  faith  of  Friends 
"  The  influence  which  extreme  views  respecting 
immediate  revelation  have  had  upon  the  ministry 
among  us,  and  the  erroneous  estimate  of  its  charac- 
ter and  authori.ti/  to  which  they  have  sometimes 
led."  Again  :  "  By  preventing  the  scriptures  from 
being  distinctly  regarded  as  the  appointed  source 
from  which  ministers  are  to  derive  tlieir  knowledge 
of  the  truths  ivhich  they  declare,  it  would  almost 
necessarily  interfere  in  some  degree  or  other  with 
such  an  use  of  them  as  this  appointment  de- 
mands." 

Here  again  we  see,  that  the  scriptures  being 
recognized  as  the  appointed  source  from  which 
those  engaged  in  the  ministry  are  to  draw  the 
matter  communicated,  it  naturally  follows  that 
those  who  by  study  and  other  helps  "  for  ascer- 
taining their  true  meaning,"  have  stored  up  a 
large  amount  of  literal  knowledge  of  those  invalu- 
able writings,  are  easily  led  to  suppose  they  have 
thus  acquired  the  qualification  for  the  ministry, 
and  that  the  communication  of  their  knowledge  is 
preaching  the  gospel.  Where  such  opinions  pre- 
vail, it  is  easy  to  understand  how  large  accessions 
to  the  station  can  be  made. 

We  doubt  notour  readers  can  recall  many  things 
reported  in  or  communicated  to  the  London  or  Brit- 
ish Friend,  confirming  the  belief,  that  the  views  re- 
ferred to,  have  obtained  acceptance  among  very 
many  members  in  Great  Britain,  and,  we  have 
reason  to  fear,  they  are  equally  acceptable  to  very 
many  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  same  view  of  the  relative  position  to  be 
assigned  to  the  scriptures  and  the  operation  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  on  the  mind,  leads  to  the  objections 
now  so  frequently  raised  to  silent  meetings,  and 
the  urgent  appeals  to  members  to  engage  in  the 
duties  of  preachers  or  teachers.  We  have  seen 
Friends'  doctrine  relative  to  divine  worship  ;  that 
when  assembled,  "  the  great  work  of  one  and  all 
ought  to  be  to  wait  upon  God,  and  returning  out 
of  their  own  thoughts  and  imaginations,  to  feel 
the  Lord's  presence,  and  know  a  gathering  into 
his  name  indeed,  where  He  is  in  the  midst  accord 
ing  to  his  promise.  *  *  *  And  no  man  here  limits 
the  Spirit  of  God,  nor  bringeth  forth  his  own 
conned  and  gathered  stuff;  but  everyone  puts 
that  forth  which"  the  Lord  puts  into  their  hearts; 
and  it  is  uttered,  not  in  man's  will  and  wisdom, 
but  in  the  evidence  and  demonstration  of  the 
spirit  and  power."  But  if  the  scriptures  are  es- 
teemed to  be  the  appointed  source,  whence  we  are 
to  derive  our  knowledge  of  divine  truth,  and  if 
they  are  essential  to  the  devotional  communion  of 
the  soul  with  its  creator,  it  is  altogether  consistent 
to  look  upon  the  time  passed  in  silent  waiting  in 
our  religious  meetings,  as  time  lost,,and  to  long 
for  the  reading  of  some  portions  of  the  sacred  vol- 
ume, or  some  exposition  of  biblical  truths,  from 
those  who  by  dint  of  study,  are  supposed  to  have 
qualified  themselves  for  setting  forth  the  doctrines 
of  the  gospel. 

Is  it  tUea  to  be  wondered  at  that  so  many  are 


urging  the  reading  of  the  scripture  as  part  of  th 
service  in  meetings  for  worship,  and  that  it  has 
been  seriously  proposed  by  members  in  Great 
Britain,  that  Monthly  Meetings  should  appoint 
suitable  persons — persons  competently  learned — 
whose  duty  it  should  be  to  prepare  and  deliver  in 
meetings  for  worship,  expositions  of  and  commen- 
taries on  portions  of  the  scriptures  ?  And  although, 
this  has  not  been  acceded  to,  yet — what  is  very 
nearly  the  same  thing — it  is  not  unfrequently  the 
case,  that  members  occupying  the  station  of  minis- 
ters, prepare  such  discourses,  and  read  or  deliver 
them,  in  meetings  appointed  for  the  purpose;  and 
this,  too,  sometimes,  while  they  are  out  visiting 
meetings  with  certificates  from  their  friends  at 
home. 

Such  views  prevailing  among  the  members, 
when  gathered  together  in  the  capacity  of  a  church 
for  transacting  its  business,  and  believing  that 
the  scriptures  are  essential  to  devotional  commu- 
nion, because  it  is  in  them  God  condescends  to 
speak  to  us,  to  develope  his  mind  for  our  instruc- 
tion, guidance  and  consolation,  it  would  hardly 
be  expected  they  would  feel  a  necessity  to  wait 
for  or  seek  any  immediate  illumination  and  lead- 
ing of  the  great  Head  of  the  church,  for  authority 
and  ability  to  perform  such  service  as  He  might 
call  for  at  the  time,  or  to  be  guided  to  such  de- 
cisions as  He  would  authorize.  Each  one  form- 
ing his  opinions  in  accordance  with  the  knowledge 
gained  through  the  reading  and  study  of  the  scrip- 
tures, would  be  prepared  to  set  them  forth  in  the 
light  thus  furnished,  and  to  advocate  or  defend 
them  ;  and  likewise  to  engage  at  all  times  in  what- . 
ever  work  appeared  to  promise  the  promotion  of 
what  may  be  thought  the  general  good. 

Truly  was  it  said  by  the  Yearly  Meeting  held  in 
Philadelphia  nearly  twenty  years  ago,  "  This  re- 
ligion of  sentiment  and  opinion,  if  it  supplants  in 
those  who  are  called  upon  to  sustain  the  order  and 
discipline  of  the  Society,  the  influence  of  the 
heart-changing  and  illuminating  power  of  the 
Spirit  of  Christ,  effectually  blinds  the  eye,  and 
disqualifies  the  mind  for  judging  rightly  in  the 
important  concerns  of  the  church." 

Let  our  readers  recall  to  mind  the  many  ex- 
traordinary changes  in  faith  and  practice  which 
have  been  effected  in  many  parts  of  the  Society 
since  this  language  was  uttered,  and  ponder  on 
the  momentous  truth  contained  in  it. 

CTo  be  continaeJ.) 


The  Big  Trees  of  California. — In  your  issue  of 
April  21,  says  a  writer  in  the  Country  Gentleman, 
you  publish  an  article  from  the  pen  of  your  read- 
able correspondent,  L.  Bartlett,  on  the  "Age  of 
Big  Trees  in  California."  I  send  a  few  extracts 
from  "Scenes  of  Wonder  and  Curiosity  in  Califor- 
nia," by  Hutchings: 

"  Let  us  walk  upon  the  big  tree  stump."  You 
see  it  is  perfectly  smooth,  sound  and  level.  Upon 
this  stump,  however  incredible  it  may  seem,  on 
the  4th  of  July,  thirty-two  persons  were  engaged 
in  dancing  four  sets  of  cotillions  at  one  time, 
without  suffering  any  inconvenience  whatever,  and 
besides  these  there  were  musicians  and  lookers  on. 

"  Across  the  solid  wood  of  this  stump,  five  feet 
and  a  half  from  the  ground,  (now  the  bark  is  re- 
moved, which  was  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  inches 
in  thickness,)  measures  twenty-five  feet,  and  with 
the  bark  twenty-eight  feet.  Think  for  a  moment ; 
the  stump  of  a  tree  exceeding  nine  yards  in  diam- 
eter, and  sound  to  the  very  centre.  This  tree  em- 
ployed five  men  for  twenty-two  days  in  felling  it 
not  by  chopping  it  down,  but  by  boring  it  off 
with  pump  augurs.  After  the  stem  was  fairly 
severed  from  the  stump,  the  uprightness  of  the 
tree  and  breadth  of  its  base  sustained  it  in  its  posi- 
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tion.  To  accomplish  the  feat  of  throwing  it  over, 
about  two  and  a  half  days  were  spent  in  inserting 
wedges,  and  driving  them  in  by  the  butts  of  trees, 
until  at  last  the  noble  monarch  of  the  forest  was 
forced  to  tremble,  and  then  to  fall,  after  braving 

*  the  battle  and  the  breeze'  of  nearly  three  thous- 
and years.  This  noble  tree  was  three  hundred 
and  two  feet  in  height,  and  ninety-six  feet  in  cir- 
cumference at  the  ground." 

Again  he  says  : — "  A  short  distance  from  the 
above  lies  the  prostrate  and  majestic  body  of  the 

*  Father  of  the  Forest,'  the  largest  of  the  whole 
group,  half  buried  in  the  soil.  This  tree  meas- 
ured, in  circumference  at  the  roots,  one  hundred 
and  ten  feet.  It  is  two  hundred  feet  to  the  first 
branch.  By  the  trees  that  were  broken  off  when 
this  tree  bowed  its  proud  head  in  its  fall,  it  is  es- 
timated that  when  standing  it  could  nothave  been 
less  than  four  hundred  and  thirty-five  feet  in 
height.    Three  hundred  feet  from  the  roots,  and 

■  where  it  was  broken  off  by  striking  against  another 
large  tree,  it  is  eighteen  feet  in  diameter." 

Now,  taking  Mr.  Bartlett's  figures,  which  agree 
with  Hutchings',  let  us  figure  the  age  of  the 
"  Father  of  the  Forest."  Its  diameter  must  be 
thirty-five  feet  at  its  roots,  and  twenty  grains  to 
the  inch  would  make  it  four  thousand  two  hun- 
dred years  old,  if  I  figure  correctly. 

Selected. 

SEED  GROWING  SECRETLY. 

BY  HRNRY  VAUGHN. 

If  this  world's  friends  might  see  but  once 
What  some  poor  raan  may  often  feel, 

Glory  and  gold,  and  crowns  and  thrones, 
They  soon  would  quit,  to  learn  to  kneel. 

What  needs  a  conscience  calm  and  bright 

Within  itself,  an  outward  test? 
Who  breaks  his  glass  to  take  more  light 

Makes  way  for  storms  into  his  rest. 

Then  bless  thy  secret  growth,  nor  catch 
At  noise,  but  thrive  unseen  and  dumb  ; 

Keep  clean,  bear  fruit,  earn  life  and  watch 
Till  the  white  winged  reapers  come. 

Selected. 

HEAVENLY  HOME. 
Let  me  go  1  let  me  go  !  for  the  day  is  breaking, 

The  skies  have  a  streak  of  orient  light ; 
The  shadow  of  darkness  the  earth  is  forsaking. 

And  the  sunbeams  are  chasing  thennists  of  the  night  I 

Let  me  go  1  let  me  go  1  for  I  may  not  tarry; 

Hinder  me  not,  for  my  home  is  there, 
Where  angels  are  wailing  my  spirit  to  carry. 

And  the  pure,  white  raiment  is  ready. to  wear! 

Let  me  go  !  let  me  go  I  for  the  purple  dawning, 
Is  mantling  the  dull,  dark  tomb  of  Time  ; 

And  there  stcaleth  the  rays  of  a  blissful  morning 
That  blushes  and  burns  in  a  deathless  clime  I 

I  Lave  done  with  sin,  I  have  done  with  sorrow; 

I  fly  to  the  spotless  realms  of  light, 
Where  the  day  that  is  breaking  shall  have  no  morrow. 

And  the  sun  that  is  rising,  shall  have  no  night  I 


Selected  for  "The  Friend." 

"Miracles  never  Cease." 
The  regeneration  of  a  soul  dead  in  trespasses 
and  sins,  it  has  often  been  said,  is  a  more  marvel- 
ous display  of  divine  power  than  the  creation  of  a 
material  world.  For  in  the  one  case,  a  peri^iable 
structure  of  unconscious  matter  is  called  into  ex- 
istence ;  in  the  otiier  ease,  a  being  is  produced  who 
is  capable  of  follow.ship  with  its  Creator.  The 
communication  of  the  divine  life  that  is  in  Ciirist 
to  every  believer,  the  unceasing  miracle  by  which 
alone  the  cliurch  exists,  is  the  proclamation  of  the 
Godhead  of  Jesus.  In  order  that  the  work  may 
be  seen  to,bo  of  God,  lie  often  selects  the  weakest 
instrumeut.s  in  working  out  his  purpose  of  grace 
to  sinners. 


The  following  unadorned  narrative  of  facts  is 
designed  to  show  the  utter  insufficiency  of  human 
intellect  to  find  out  God,  or  to  sound  those  depths 
which  can  only  be  known  by  His  Spirit. 

There  resides  in  Paris,  a  gentleman  well  known 
to  many  who  will  peruse  this  paper,  whom  for 

convenience  we  may  call  Mens.  T  ,  highly 

distinguished  in  the  world  of  letters.  At  the 
time  to  which  this  narrative  refers,  he  was  Pro- 
fessor of  History  in  the  University.  He  is  the 
author  of  a  voluminous  work  which  has  gained 
for  him  a  high  and  wide  spread  reputation ;  and 
in  a  country  where  journalism  takes  the  fore- 
most place  in  literature,  he  was  a  celebrated  jour- 
nalist. Like  many  other  unreflecting  unbelievers, 
he  sat  in  the  midst  of  so  many  cross-lights  of  the 
intellect,  that  he  could  see  nothing  distinctly  in 
the  moral  world;  and  his  dazzling  sword-fence  of 
wit  and  learning,  seemed  effectually  to  bar  all  ap- 
proach to  him  with  the  truth. 

He  was  paying  a  visit  at  the  chateau  of  a  lady 
near  Lyons.  There  he  frequently  met  Pastor 
Fisch,  who  is  affectionately' remembered  by  many 
who  formed  his  acquaintance  during  his  late  visit 
to  the  United  States.  One  day,  as  Pastor  Fisch 
was  walking  in  the  grounds  of  the  chateau,  read- 
ing in  the  scriptures,  he  met  Prof.  T  ,  who 

remarked  to  him  :  "  I  have  had  a  great  admiration 
of  your  conduct  as  a  christian,  and  have  wished 
to  know  what  are  the  principles  that  seem  to  pro- 
duce such  an  effect  in  your  life."  He  remarked 
at  the  same  time,  that  he  had  greatly  desired  to 
become  religious,  and  that  the  proof  of  Christianity 
appeared  to  him  so  conclusive  that  he  had  heartily 
adopted  it  as  true,  and  had  twice  tried  the  Roman 
Catholic  system  with  great  earnestness,  and  for 
many  months.  "  But,"  he  added,  "  my  judgment 
revolted  from  the  teaching  of  the  church — practi- 
cally that  religion  is  impossible, — and  nothing  can 
now  move  me  from  the  philosophic  neutrality, 
with  respect  to  all  forms  of  belief,  into  which  I 
have  finally  and  firmly  settled  down.  Yet,  if  you 
have  any  book  which  states  the  doctrines  you  pro- 
fess, and  the  principles  by  which  you  live,  I  should 
be  glad  to  read  it."  "  I  have,"  replied  the  pastor, 
"  an  admirable  treatise,  written  by  one  of  the  early 
converts  to  the  christian  faith."  I  will  lend  it  to 
you.  It  is  the  letter  of  the  apostle  Paul  to  the 
christians  at  Rome." 

"  Nonsense  I"  said  the  Professor,  "  I  have  re- 
peatedly read  it,  and  found  it  an  unintelligible 
jargon." 

"  Well,"  was  the  reply,  "  this  is  the  systematic, 
and  at  the  same  time,  authoritative  exposition  of 
our  faith;  and.  I  would  have  you  read  it  care- 
fully." 

A  few  days  afterward  they  met,  and,  in  answer 
to  Pastor  Fisch's  inquiry  if  he  had  fulfilled  his 

promise  to  read  the  book  once  more.  Prof.  T  

said  :  "  I  have,  but  it  is  perfect  nonsense.  I  read 
the  first  chapter  and  found  it  unintelligible;  the 
second  was  worse ;  and  when  I  reached  the  third 
I  threw  the  book  on  the  ground  in  disgust.  If 
any  thing  were  wanting  to  show  that  this  religion 
is  a  juggle  and  a  delusion,  this  epistle  of  Paul  is 
sufficient :  wherever  it  seems  at  all  intelligible  it 
is  full  of  contradictions.  This  fact  goes  far  to  dis- 
prove your  principles.  A  religion  coming  from 
God  should  be  so  easily  understood  that  the  most 
ignorant  could  at  once  comprehend  it.  I  once 
tliouglit  it  was  good  enough  for  old  women  and 
peasants,  but  now  I  know  that  it  is  impossible  for 
them  to  understand  it;  for  I  who  have  been  all 
my  life  engaged  in  intellectual  pursuits,  and  have 
been  elevated  to  a  professor's  chair  in  the  first 
university  of  Europe,  can  make  nothing  of  it. 
Your  bible  is  a  thousand  times  worse." 

To  this  sally  it  was  replied  that  human  learn- 


ing and  human  ignorance  were  both  opposed  to  a  j 
real  spiritual  acquaintance  with  the  scriptures —  k|i 
the  former  more  conspicuously  than  the  latter — 
and  that  in  any  case  the  Spirit  of  God  must  open 
the  heart  and  understanding  before  he  could  re- 
ceive the  word  of  life.  "  This,"  said  Pastor  Fisch, 
"is  what  the  scriptures  themselves  teach;  and  I 
sometimes  find  that,  under  this  teaching,  the 
illiterate  understand  the  bible  better  than  I  do.  I 
will  give  you  the  proof  of  this,  if  you  will  accom- 
pany me  this  morning  to  the  workshop  of  the 
lowest  and  most  unlettered  of  my  flock — a  poor 
cobbler  in  Lyons." 

"  A  good  joke,  truly  !"  said  the  self-confident 
Professor;  but,  on  being  assured  that  the  proposal 
was  made  in  earnest,  "  well,"  he  added,  "  I  shall 
be  glad  to  see  oi^e  of  these  wonderful  ignoramuses 
who  understand  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  better 
than  you  do.  You  may  rely  upon  it,  1  shall  put 
him  to  the  test,  as  I  am  putting  you  to  the  test 
in  accepting  your  invitation."  And,  accordingly, 
the  christian  pastor  and  the  sceptic  philosopher 
set  out  on  a  visit  to  the  poor  cobbler's  stall.  On 
introducing  the  scholar  to  the  stall  and  its  occu- 
pant, Pastor  Fisch  remarked  that  there  was  but. 
one  vacant  stool,  and  scarcely  standing  room  for 
three  persons. 

"  For  you,"  said  the  cobbler,  as  the  pastor  took 
his  leave,  "  for  you  there  is  no  room  ;  but  there  is 
room  for  three  for  all  that,  and  if  the  Lord  1)0 
with  us  we  shall  be  very  good  company." 

"  Well,  my  friend,"  said  Prof.  T  ,  when 

they  were  left  alone,  Pastor  Fisch  tells  me  you 
profess  to  know  something  of  the  scriptures.  We 
are  alone  here,  and  I  will  tell  no  one  of  what  may  j, 
pass;  so  just  confess  that  you  do  not  understand  that  j 
book ;  for  it  stands  to  reason  that  if  I,  an  educated  tin 
man  and  a  teacher  in  the  University,  can  make  m 
nothing  of  it,  still  less  can  you,  whom  I  perceive  ric 
to  be  an  illiterate  man."  m 

"Ah  !  but  I  have  something  that  you  have  not,  ^ 
with  all  your  learning,"  said  the  cobbler.  lii 

"And  what  is  that,  pray  ?" 

"  The  Holy  Spirit,"  said  the  christian  solemnly, 
""and  if  you  are  brought  to  ask  for  light  from  ^ 
Him,  you  too  will  understand  the  scriptures." 

He  then  told,  in  his  own  simple  way,  the  story  ^ 
of  God's  dealings  with  his  soul ;  how  He  had  shown  i 
him  that  he  was  a  ruined  and  helpless  sinner;  and  ^ 
how  when  he  saw  this,  he  was  led  to  see  in  Jesus 
a  perfect  Saviour,  just  such  as  he  needed;  and  || 
how,  in  looking  to  Jesus,  he  found  all  his  sins 
washed  away,  received  a  new  nature,  and  became  ^ 
a  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  taught  him  the  ^ 
things  of  God  out  of  the  scriptures.  j 

Prof.  T  ,  remained  all  that  morning  in  con-  | 

vcrsation  with  his  humble  instructor.  On  enter-  ^ 
in"  the  dininjr-room  at  the  chateau  at  a  late  hour,  „ 
ho  exclaimed  to  Pastor  Fisch,  with  an  emotion  he  ^ 
could  not  conceal  :  "  I  thought  that  you  were  well 
acquainted  with  the  bible,  but  I  find  that  you 
spoke  the  truth  when  you  said  that  your  cobbler  ^ 
knows  it  far  better  than  you  do.  I  have  had  a  j.^ 
lesson  to-day,  such  as  I  never  had  before."  ^ 

In  truth  the  Lord  had  opened  the  proud  sceptic's 
heart  in  the  cobbler's  stall.    The  scriptures  be-  j 
came  his  delight,  and  to  those  who  arc  familiar  ^ 
with  the  ways  of  the  Lord,  it  will  not  be  surpris-  . 
ing  that  the  third  chapter  of  Romans  was  the 
means  of  his  enlightenment.  The  Spirit  revealed  i 
to  him  Jesus  the  Son  of  God,  the  Saviour  of  sin-  i 
ners,  and  he  was  a  new  man.  If  a  change  as  com- 
plete as  that  which  was  effected  in  his  mind  and  ! 
heart  had  taken  place  in  his  bodily  appearance,' 
his  own  family  would  not  have  recognized  him. 
He  asked  Pastor  Fisch  how  one  might  know  he 
had  received  the  Spirit.  "  I  have  studied  again,"  ' 
he  said,  "  tlic.se  three  chapters  of  the  Epistle  to 
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;he  Romans  that  once  so  displeased  me ;  but  this 
;ime  I  did  so  in  dependence  on  God  for  enlight- 
•nment.  In  the  first  chapter  I  saw  how  man  had 
est  the  knowledge  of  God  and  had  framed  a  deity 
ifter  his  own  imagination,  and  had  become  uttelrly 
iorrupt.  In  the  second  I  saw  how  the  chosen 
Dcople,  with  his  revelation  in  their  minds,  had 
"ollowed  the  same  course,  and  that  the  whole  race 
[vas  involved  in  a  common  ruin.  In  the  third 
ihapter  I  saw  that  I,  with  the  rest,  high  and  low, 
gnorant  and  learned,  was  a  ruined  hopeless  sin- 
ler  before  God.  That  was  the  truth  which  I 
vould  not  see  before,  and  which  provoked  my  in- 
lignation.  But  I  saw,  also,  that  Jesus  Christ 
vas  indeed  set  forth  to  be  a  propitiation  for  my 
ins.  Oh!  what  wonders  of  love  and  justice,  are 
there  in  these.  And  I  rejoiced  to  see  that  my 
ins  are  washed  away  !  Was  it  the  Holy  Spirit 
,hat  showed  me  all  this?" 

"  Yes,"  was  the  reply,  "  none  else  could  show 
you  your  ruin  or  your  salvation." 

"Then,"  said  he,  with  solemn  tenderness,  "I 
,00  am  a  son  of  God  by  faith  in  Christ  Jesus;  and 
)ecause  I  am  a  son,  God  hath  sent  forth  the  Spirit 
)f  His  Son  into  my  heart." 

Sitting  at  the  feet  of  Jesus,  he  has  ever  since 
)een  placing  himself  on  the  lowest  form,  learning 
)f  spiritual  things.  He  is  now  a  labourer  in  the 
'gospel  at  Paris ;  and  is  found  among  the  poor,  the 
ick,  and  the  dying,  teaching  the  faith  which  he 
)nce  scorned.  His  history  of  Spain,  four  volumes 
»f  which  had  been  published  before  his  conver- 
ion,  written  with  the  bias  of  an  infidel,  has  since 
)een  completed  from  the  stand-point  of  a  believer 
a  Jesus  Christ. 

Although  regarded  with  contemptuous  pity  in 
iircles  where  he  was  once  distinguished  and  hon- 
lured,  he  esteems  the  reproach  of  Christ  greater 
iches  than  all  he  relinquished  for  Him.  He  now 
inderstands  the  paradox  of  Paul :  "  If  any  man 
i|  imong  you  seemeth  to  be  wise  in  this  world,  let 
lim  become  a  fool  that  he  may  be  wise." 


The  Forests  of  Brazil. — Each  plant  and  free 
eems  to  be  striving  to  outvie  its  fellow,  struggling 
ipward  toward  life  and  air — branch,  and  leaf,  and 
tern — regardless  of  its  neighbours.  Parasitic 
)lants  are  seen  fastening  with  firm  grip  on  others, 
naking  use  of  them  as  instruments  for  their  own 
idvancement.  One  of  this  description  is  called 
he  murderer.  *  *  *  Jt  springs  up  close  to  the 
Tee  on  which  it  intends  to  fix  itself,  and  the  wood 
)f  its  stem  grows  by  spreading  itself  like  a  plastic 
nould^pver  one  side  of  the  trunk  of  its  supporter, 
[t  then  puts  forth  from  each  side  an  armlike 
jranch,  which  grows  rapidly,  and  looks  as  though 
I  stream  of  sap  were  flowing  and  hardening  as  it 
vent.  This  adheres  closely  to  the  trunk  of  the 
nctim,  and  the  two  arms  meet  on  the  opposite 
ide  and  blend  together.  These  arms  are  put 
brth  at  somewhat  regular  intervals  in  mounting 
ipwardsj  and  the  victim,  when  the  strangler  is 
uU  grown,  becomes  tightly  clasped  by  a  number 
)f  it>flexible  rin^s.  These  rings  grow  larger  as  the 
murderer  flourishes,  rearing  its  crown  of  foliage 
;o  the  sky,  mingled  with  that  of  its  neighbour, 
ind  in  course  of  time  they  kill  it  by  stopping  the 
Sow  of  sap.  The  strange  spectacle  then  remains 
of  the  selfish  parasite  clasping  in  its  arms  the  life- 
less and  decaying  body  of  its  victim.  *  *  * 
When  the  dead  trunk  moulders  away,  its  own  end 
approaches;  its  support  is  gone,  and  itself  also 
falls.— IT.  W.  Bates. 


Heaven  is  the  object  of  the  Christian's  hopes, 
and  eternal  separation  from  God  the  object  of  his 
fears. 


For  "TheJriend." 

Review  of  the  Weather  for  Eighth  month,  1864. 
During  the  past  month  there  were  five  clear 
days ;  ten  days  were  cloudy  without  storms ;  some 
rain  fell  during  parts  of  twelve  days,  and  on  four 
days  the  atmosphere  was  so  hazy  that  it  was  al- 
most impossible  to  tell  whether  it  was  clear  or 
cloudy.  The  highest  temperature  was  91°,  at 
noon  on  the  1st  and  11th  instants;  the  lowest 
was  60°  on  the  morning  of  the  31st;  the  mean 
temperature  was  76^^^°.  The  amount  of  rain 
during  the  month  was  3-21  inches.  J. 

Middletown,  Delaware  Co.,  Pa., 

■    •Ninth  month  1st,  1864. 
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Table  showing  the  comparative  temperature  and  amount  of 
rain  in  tlie  Eiyhtlimonlhs,  1863  and  1864. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 
"  Thy  watchmen  shall  lift  up  the  voice  ;  with  the  voice 
together  shall  they  sing:  they  shall  see  eye  to  eye  when 
ihe  Lord  shall  bring  again  Zion." 

Amid  the  almost  overwhelming  discouragements 
with  which  the  Society  of  Friends  is  afflicted  in 
this  latter  day,  it  is  cause  of  grateful  acknowledg- 
ment that  there  are  still  left  faithful  watchmen  on 
the  walls  of  our  Zion,  who,  as  ability  is  given,  are 
concerned  to  lift  up  a  warning  voice  against  the 
encroachments  of  our  grand  enemy,  who  in  the 
"  guise  of  an  angel  of  light,"  is  now  endeavour- 
ing to  effect  the  destruction  of  this  once  highly 
favoured  people.  No  doubt  there  are  of  these 
mourners  in  its  varied  sections,  but  I  now  more 
particularly  allude  to  some  evidences  of  uneasi- 
ness with  the  existing  state  of  things,  which  have 
been  appropriately  manifested  in  some  late  articles 
in  your  useful  periodical,  in  relation  to  the  strik- 
ing disclosures  made  at  the  late  London  and  Dub- 
lin Yearly  Meetings,  touching  the  changes  both 
in  principle  and  practice,  justly  termed  innova- 
tions, which  have  more  or  less  characterized  some 
proceedings  in  these  and  other  co-ordinate  bodies, 
for  some  years  past — generally  rather  in  a  covert 
manner,  but  latterly  more  unreservedly — senti- 
ments being  openly  avowed,  the  bare  allusion  to 
which,  by  way  of  approval,  in  the  days  of  the 
Fathers,  would  have  been  met  with  almost  uni- 


versal reprobation.  While  I  desire  to  avoid  dark- 
ening counsel  without  knowledge,  and  under  a 
feeling  of  insufficiency  for  the  task,  I  felt  that 
there  might  be  a  service  at  this  time  in  more  par- 
ticularly designating  the  discrepancies  in  ques- 
tion, than  has  been  hitherto  done,  as  briefly  as 
possible;  at  the  same  time  disclaiming  any  hard 
feelings  towards  the  abettors  of  these  new  views  ; 
desiring  they  may  see,  before  it  is  too  late,  the 
abyrinth  of  unsoundness  into  which  their  sophis- 
try is  leading  themselves  and  their  friends.  It 
has  been  said  on  the  occasions  in  question,  that 
"  there  is  a  gift  of  teaching  hitherto  too  much 
neglected  by  ys,  which  it  is  now  necessary  to  en- 
courage; that  it  should  be  courted  as  a  distinct 
gift;"  "that  ministers  confine  themselves  too 
much  to  preaching ;"  "  that  overseers  should  be 
called  pastors."  One  "  had  engaged  a  friend  of  his 
owQ  meeting  to  undertake  the  doctrinal  and  scrip- 
tural instruction  of  his  family."  It  is  said  "  that 
the  work  of  the  ministry  is  now  represented  too 
much  as  an  awful  service  instead  of  one  to  be  de- 
sired." One  "  did  not  agree  with  those  who  said 
that  all  spiritual  gifts  might  be  exercised  in  our 
meetings  for  worship."  "  That  the  bible  should  be 
called  the  word  of  God."  "  That  the  term  Sab- 
bath should  be  substituted  for  the  First-day  of  the 
week."  "  Tiiat  there  has  been  too  much  looking 
to  elders;  that  the  young  men  ought  not  to  wait 
upon  the  church,  but  deliver  their  own  souls." 

Encouragement  was  given  to  a  preparation  out 
of  meetings  for  ministerial  sesvices  in  them;"  in 
plain  contradiction  to  the  teaching  of  the  Saviour, 
"Take  no  thought  what  ye  shall  speak,  neither 
do  ye  premeditate,  for  it  shall  be  given  you  in 
that  hour  what  ye  ought  to  speak;  for  it  is  not  ye 
that  speak,  but  the  Spirit  of  your  Father  which 
speaketh  in  you."  It  is  said  "  that  if  in  the  habit 
of  bending  the  knee  in  our  families  blessed  results 
would  be  experienced."  "  That  the  bible  should 
be  read  in  meetings  for  worship.""  "That  they 
should  not  be  called  wanderers  who  leave  our  So- 
ciety and  join  other  professors,  having  found  that 
life  among  them,  (it  is  insinuated,)  which  they 
failed  to  realize  within  our  communion."  "That 
we  are  too  well  satisfied  with  silent  meetings." 
"  The  injunction  of  the  Saviour  '  to  take  His  yoke 
upon  us,'  is  notoflfered  as  a  condition  of  pardon," 
it  is  said.  "  The  -term  '  deep  repentance'  in  refer- 
ence to  obtaining  the  'crown  immortal'  to  be 
omitted  from  the  extracts  lest  it  should  discourage 
the  young."  Many  other  sentiments  and  allu- 
sions, more  or  less  tangible,  might  be  extracted 
from  these  accounts,  but  it  is  thought  these  will 
suffice  to  show  clearly  the  direction  in  which  we 
as  a  people  are  drifting ;  and  although  it  is  con- 
soling to  observe  that  at  these  meetings  there 
were  present  those  who  exposed  these  unsound 
Opinions  (some  of  them  in  a  very  pointed  manner), 
yet  without  avail ;  and  the  propositions  for  change 
seemed  to  be  carried  almost  invariably  over  the 
heads  of  all  dissentients. 

Now  whatever  improvements  may  in  a  general 
.sense  have  obtained  among  christian  professors  at 
large,  or  increased  light  disseminated;  although 
accompanied,  it  must  be  acknowledged  by  some 
sorrowful  exceptions,  especially  in  relation  to  the 
subject  of  war;  and  that  simplicity  and  humility 
of  which  our  blessed  Redeemer  was  a  perfect 
pattern  for  all  to  follow;  yet  in  regard  to  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends  it  is  truly  painful  to  observe,  that 
the  banner  which  has  been  given  us  in  days 
that  are  past,  to  display  because  of  the  Truth, 
has  been  latterly  much  prostrated,  and  that  un- 
less there  are  those  raised  up  among  us,  who,  re- 
gardless of  the  friendships  or  favour  of  men,  stand 
for  the  "  law  and  the  testimony"  in  a  christian 
manner,  avoiding  the  uncharitable  extremes  of 
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enthusiasm,  by  which  some  have  been  carried 
away,  yet  standing  firmly  and  consistently  for  the 
right  and  the  true,  this  flood  of  innovation  must 
continue  to  sweep  over  us,  until  there  will  be 
little  of  ancient  Quakerism  left  but  the  name;  and 
finally,  as  to  its  visibility,  the  true  church  be  driven 
back  again  into  the  wilderness  from  whence  it 
originally  came  up,  leaning  on  the  breast  of  her 
Beloved.  May  we  all  learn  obedience  by  the 
things  which  we  sufi'er,  so  that  the  sifting  process 
so  often  foretold  by  our  worthy  predecessors,  and 
through  which  a  remnant  have  for  many  years 
been  passing,  may  have  its  designed  effect;  and 
these,  patiently  submitting  to  this  fiejry  ordeal,  may 
come  forth  as  gold ;  and  as  a  little  hidden  seed, 
may  yet  in  mercy  be  suffered  to  remain  as  a  germ 
which  in  a  future  day  may  fructify  and  flourish. 
May  we  all  realize  our  individual  responsibilities 
in  this  important  work. 

Canada  West,  Eighth  month  18,  1864. 

F  lorence — Galileo. 

There  is  much  in  every  way,  in  the  city  of 
Florence,  to  excite  the  curiosity,  to  kindle  the 
imagination,  and  to  gratify  the  taste.  Sheltered 
on  the  north  by  the  vine-clad  hills  of  Fesole, 
whose  Cyclopean  walls  carry  back  the  antiquary 
to  ages  before  the  Roman,  before  the  Etruscan 
power,  the  flowery  city  (Fierenza)  covers  the  sunny 
banks  of  the  Arno  with  its  stately  palaces.  Dark 
and  frowning  piles  of  mediajval  structure  ;  a  ma 
jestic  dome,  the  phototype  of  St.  Peters ;  basilicas 
which  enshrine  the  ashes  of  some  of  the  might- 
iest of  the  dead  ;  the  stone  where  Dante  stood  to 
gaze  on  the  campanile;  the  house  of  Michael 
Angelo,  still  occupied  by  a  descendant  of  his  lin- 
eage and  name — his  hammer,  his  chisel,  his  di- 
viders, his  manuscript  poems,  all  as  if  he  had 
left  them  but  yesterday — airy  bridges  which  seem 
not  so  much  to  rest  on  earth  as  to  hover  over  the 
waters  they  span ;  the  loveliest  creations  of  an- 
cient art,  rescued  from  the  grave  of  ages  again  to 
enchant  the  world ;  the  breathing  marbles  of 
Michael  Angelo;  the  glowing  canvas  of  Raphael 
and  Titian  ;  museums  filled  with  medals  and  coins 
of  every  age  from  Cyrus  the  younger,  and  gems 
and  amulets  and  vases  from  the  sepulchres  of 
Egyptian  Pharoahs,  coeval  with  Joseph ;  and 
Etruscan  Lucuniones  that  swayed  Italy  before  the 
Ronians;  libraries  stored  with  the  choicest  texts 
of  ancient  literature;  gardens  of  rose  and  orange 
and  pomegranate  and  myrtle,  the  very  air  you 
breathe  languid  with  perfume — such  is  Florence. 

But  among  all  its  fascinations  addressed  to  the 
sense,  the  memory,  and  the  heart,  there  was  none 
to  which  I  more  frequently  gave  a  meditative 
hour  during  a  years  residence,  than  to  the  spot 
where  Galileo  Galilei  sleeps  beneath  the  marble 
.  floor  of  Santa  Croce ;  no  building  on  which  I  gazed 
with  greater  reverence  than  I  did  upon  the  mod- 
est mansion  at  Arcetri,  villa  at  once  and  prison,  in 
which  that  venerable  sage,  by  command  of  tlie 
Inquisition,  passed  the  sad  closing  years  of  his 
life;  the  beloved  daughter  on  whom  he  had  de- 
pended to  smooth  his  passage  to  the  grave,  laid 
tliere  before  him  ;  the  cyca  with  whicii  he  had 
discovered  worlds  before  unknown,  qucDched  in 
blindness. 

That  was  the  house  "where"  says  IMilton, 
(another  of  those  of  whom  the  world  was  not 
wortliy,)  "  I  found  and  visited  the  famous  Galileo, 
grown  old — a  piisoncr  to  tiie  Inciuisitioii,  for 
thinking  in  astronomy  otherwise  tiian  as  the 
Dominican  and  Franciscan  licensers  thought." 
What  a  tribunal,  what  a  culprit,  what  a  crime  ! 
Let  us  thank  God,  my  friends,  that  we  live  in 
the  nineteenth  century.  Of  all  the  wonders  of 
ancient  and  modern  art,  statues  and  paintings, 


and  jewels  and  manuscripts,  the  admiration  and 
the  delight  of  ages,  there  was  nothing  which  I 
beheld  with  more  affectionate  awe  than  that  poor 
rough  tube,  a  few  feet  in  length,  the  work  of  his 
own  hands,  that  very  "  optic  glass"  through  which 
the  "  Tuscan  artist"  viewed  the  moon 

"  At  evening  from  the  top  of  Fesol6, 
Or  in  Valdaruo,  to  descry  new  lands, 
Rivers  or  mountains,  in  her  spotty  globe." 

that  poor  little  spy  glass,  (for  it  is  scarcely  more,) 
through  which  the  human  eye  first  distinctly  be- 
held the  surface  of  the  moon — first  discovered  the 
phases  of  Venus,  the  satellites  of  Jupiter,  and  the 
seeming  handles  of  Saturn — fiftt  penetrated  the 
dusky  depths  of  the  heavens,  first  pierced  the 
clouds  of  visual  error,  which,  from  the  creation 
of  the  world,  involved  the  system  of  the  Universe. 

There  are  occasions  in  life  in  which  a  great 
mind  lives  years  of  rapt  enjoyment  in  a  moment. 
I  can  fancy  the  emotions  of  Galileo,  when,  first 
raising  the  newly  constructed  telescope  to  the 
heavens,  he  saw  fulfilled  the  grand  prophecy  of 
Copernicus,  and  beheld  the  planet  Venus  crescent 
like  the  moon.  It  was  such  another  moment  as 
that  when  the  immortal  printers  of  Mentz  and 
Strasburg  received  the  first  copy  of  the  Bible  into 
their  hands;  like  that  when  Columbus,  through  the 
gray  dawn  of  the  12th  of  October,  1492,  (Coper- 
nicus, at  the  age  of  eighteen,  was  then  a  student 
at  Cracow,)  beheld  the  shores  of  San  Salvador; 
like  that  when  the  law  of  gravitation  first  revealed 
itself  to  the  intellect  of  Newton  ;  like  that  when 
Franklin  saw,  by  the  stiffening  fibres  of  the  hem- 
pen cord  of  his  kite,  that  he  held  the  lightning 
in  his  grasp ;  like  that  when  Leverrier  received 
back  from  Berlin  the  tidings  that  the  predicted 
planet  was  found. 

Yes,  noble  Galileo,  thou  art  right,  U  pur  si 
maove.  It  does  move."  Bigots  may  make  thee 
recant  it;  but  it  moves  nevertheless.  Yes,  the 
earth  moves,  and  the  planets  move,  and  the 
mighty  water  moves,  and  the  empires  of  men 
move,  and  the  world  of  thought  moves,  ever  on- 
ward and  upward  to  higher  facts  and  bolder  theo 
ries.  The  Inquisition  may  seal  thy  lips,  but  they 
can  no  more  stop  the  progress  of  the  great  truth 
propounded  by  Copernicus,  and  demonstrated  by 
thee,  than  they  can  stop  the  revolving  earth. 

Close  now,  venerable  sage,  that  sightless,  tear- 
ful eye;  it  has  seen  what  man  never  before  saw; 
it  has  seen  enough.  Hang  up  that  poor  little  spy 
glass ;  it  has  done  its  work.  Nor  Herschel  nor 
Rosse  has  esmparativcly  done  more.  Franciscans 
and  Dominicans  deride  thy  discoveries  now,  but 
the  time  will  come,  when,  from  two  hundred  ob- 
servatories in  Europe  and  America,  the  glorious 
artillery  of  science  shall  nightly  assault  the  skies, 
but  they  shall  gain  no  conquests  in  those  glitter- 
ing fields,  before  which  thine  shall  be  forgotten. 
Rest  in  peace,  great  Columbus  of  the  heavens; 
like  him  scorned,  persecuted,  broken-hearted;  in 
other  ages,  in  distant  hemispheres,  when  the  vo- 
taries of  science  with  solemn  acts  of  consecration, 
shall  dedicate  their  stately  edifices  to  the  cause 
of  knowledge  and  truth,  thy  name  shall  be  men- 
tioned with  honor. — Edward  Everett. 


Christ  tbe  ResnrrecUon  and  the  life. 

God  breathed  into  man  the  breath  of  life,  and 
man  thereby  became  a  living  soul  to  God,  to  whom 
by  transgression  he  died.  But  Christ,  (who  was 
before  Abraham,  and  in  due  time,  took  up  that 
body  prepared  by  the  Father,)  is  the  resurrection 
and  the  life,  who,  from  the  Father,  breathes  life 
into  man  again,  and  so  he  comes  to  live  again. 
:\.ud,  man,  being  quickened  by  Christ,  is  to  rise 
up  from  the  dead,  and  travel  with  Christ  into  the 


land  of  the  living.  And  Christ  is  all  to  the  be 
lievers,  in  whom  dwells  all  fulness ;  yea  in  hin: 
are  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge ; 
and  he  is  made  of  God,  unto  them  that  believe  ii 
him,  wisdom,  righteousness,  sanctificatioQ  and  re^ 
demption.  Now,  it  is  very  precious  to  feel  this 
but,  of  little  value  to  imagine  or  comprehend  ap 
prehensions  about  this.  For,  the  end  of  words  ii 
to  bring  men  to  the  thing;  but  the  Scribes  anc 
Pharisees,  by  their  apprehensions  upon  the  wordi 
given  forth  by  the  Spirit,  missed  of  the  thing 
(though,  they  thought  they  missed  not,  but  wen 
blessed  in  the  knowledge  of  the  law,  and  they  tha: 
knew  not  the  law  were  cursed ;)  and  the  same  spiri 
is  alive  in  many  that  profess  Truth  now,  who,  bj 
their  understanding  of  Scripture  words,  are  kep' 
from  the  thing  which  the  Scriptures  testify  of 
What  did  Christ  come  in  the  flesh  and  suffer  for 
but  to  unite  and  reconcile  to  God  ?  and  what  i 
the  anti-christian  way  of  erring  from  the  Truth,  bu 
to  cry,up  the  appearance  of  Christ  in  the  flesh,  hi 
sufferings,  resurrection,  ascension,  &c.,  in  tha 
spirit,  wherein  the  true  union  and  reconciliatioi 
arc  not  witnessed?  If  we  receive  the  light,  anc 
walk  in  the  light,  as  God  is  in  the  light,  then  havci 
we  a  share  in  his  Son's  death  and  atonement,  anc 
his  blood  cleanseth  from  unrighteousness  ;  but  no 
otherwise.  O,  that  all  who  truly  desire  salvatioi 
might  know  the  way  hither,  and  receive  thatfron 
God,  which  cleanseth  and  keepeth  clean. — Pen 
ington. 

Prof.  Agassiz  continues  his  scientific  explora 
tions.  In  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  June  h« 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  continent  o 
North  America  was  once  covered  with  ice  a  milt 
in  thickness,  thereby  agreeing  with  Prof.  Hitch 
cock  and  other  eminent  geological  writers,  con 
corning  the  glacial  period.  The  proof  of  this  con 
elusion,  he  says,  is  that  the  slopes  of  the  Allegha 
ny  range  of  mountains  are  glacier  worn  to  th« 
very  top,  except  a  few  points  which  were  abovf 
the  icy  mass.  Mount  Washington,  for  instance 
is  over  six  thousand  feet  high,  and  the  rough  un 
polished  surface  of  its  summit,  covered  with  loosf 
fragments,  just  below  the  level  of  which  glacie 
marks  come  to  an  end,  tells  us  that  it  lifted  its 
head  alone  above  the  desolatewasteoficeand  snow 

In  this  region,  then,  the  thickness  of  the  sheei 
cannot  have  been  much  less  than  six  thousand  feet 
and  this  is  in  keeping  with  the  same  kind  of  evi 
dence  in  other  parts  of  the  country;  for,  whem 
ever  the  mountains  are  much  below  six  thousano 
feet,  the  ice  seems  to  have  passed  directly  ovei 
them,  while  the  few  peaks  rising  to  that  heigh 
are  left  untouched.  The  glacier,  he  argues,  wa; 
God's  great  plow,  and  when  the  ice  vanished  froa 
the  face  of  the  land,  it  left  it  prepared  for  thi 
hand  of  the  husbandman. 


The  hard  surface  of  the  rocks  was  ground  ti| 
powder,  the  elements  of  the  soil  were  mingled  iii 
fair  proportions,  granite  was  carried  into  the  lim- 
regions,  lime  was  mingled  with  the  more  arid  anc 
unproductive  granite  districts,  and  a  soil  was  pre| 
pared  fit  for  agricultural  uses  of  man.  There  an 
evidences  all  over  the  polar  regions  to  show  tha 
at  one  period  the  heat  of  the  tropics  extended  alj 
over  the  globe.  The  ice  period  is  supposed  to  b 
long  subsequent  to  this,  and  next  to  the  last  be 
fore  the  advent  of  man. — Ledger. 


The  higher  an  individual  rises  in  the  scale  o 
Christian  knowledge  and  Christian  feeling,  sil 
much  the  lower  will  he  ever  appear  in  his  owil 
estimation  :  the  imperfections  of  the  most  mature(' 
Christian,  and  the  elevated  conceptions  he  form, 
of  divine  pie(y  will  ever  preserve  him  from  anyj 
thing  like  self-satisfaction. 


THE  FRIEND. 
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.  For  "  The  Friend." 

ilig  Appeal  to  the  Yonng  Men. 

I  have  sometimes  thought  I  should  like  to  ap- 
)eal  to  the  young  mea  whoare  membersof  Philadel- 
tt  )hia  Yearly  Meeting,  and,  if  I  had  a  voice  to  reach 
hem,  to  those  of  our  religious  Society  through- 
mt  its  limits,  seriously  to  consider  their  situation 
n  reference  to  it.    In  looking  back  to  my  earlier 
i  lays, — for  I  am  yet  a  young  man — and  to  the 
wtHieighbourhood  in  which  I  was  born  and  received 
iiy  early  education,  I  remember  no  members  of 
hat  community  who  were  more  frequently  en- 
rusted  with  the  care  and  settlement  of  matters 
Q  which  wisdom,  judgment,  and  the  strictest  in- 
egrity  were  requisite ;  no  men  were  more  fre- 
^uently  consulted  where  difficulties  occurred  be- 
i  ween  neighbours,  or  were  more  confided  in  when 
ilected  or  appointed  to  honorable  positions,  than 
yere  many  of  the  upright,  consistent  members  of 
religious  Society.    And  when  such  have 
teen  removed  by  death,  the  savor  of  their  lives 
been  cherished  by  those  who  have  associated 
;h  them. 

n  looking  over  the  same  neighbourhood  now,  I 
a  great  change  has  taken  place  in  a  compara- 
ly  few  years.  Death  has  harvested^very  many 
lends  upon  whom  I  had  been  taught  to  look  as 
jillars  in  the  church.  But  few  of  those  who  had 
iccupied  the  front  ranks  now  remain,  and  some 
>f  these  bear  evidences  of  being  near  their  jour- 
ley's  end.  And  how  about  those  who  arc  to  suc- 
eed  them?  I  see  some  who  give  great  promise 
pte  if  becoming  worthy  followers  of  believing  parents. 
16  k  Ind  I  am  encouraged  to  hope  that  these  may  be  as 
andles  set  upon  candlesticks,  who  will  give  their 
ight  to  all  who  may  be  in  the  house.  And  I  de- 
M  ire  for  them  that  the  same  heavenly  help  which 
nabled  them  in  measure  to  overcome  in  the  past, 
™  nay  be  their  reliance  until  they  came  to  the  stat- 
ire  of  a  man ;  "  unto  the  measure  of  the  stature 
if  the  fulness  of  Christ."  But  how  is  it  with 
nany  others  ? 

We  feel  that  we  are  not  qualified  to  fill  the 
tations  of  our  fathers  in  the  church.    And  why 
it  ire  we  disqualified  ?   It  cannot  be  the  want  of 
lacid  sducation — school  learning  I  mean — for  our  op- 
id  ill  )ortunities  in  this  direction  are  superior  to  what 
iDOi  nany  of  theirs  was.    It  cannot  be  that  the  diffi- 
iulties  of  obtaining  a  livelihood  is  the  cause;  for 
here  probably  never  was  a  time  when  the  mem- 
)ers  of  our  Society  were  more  immersed  in  money 
natters,  and  those  appertaining  to  this  life,  than 
it  the  present.    I  can  think  of  nothing  as  regards 
he  outward  that  can  solve  the  query,  and  must 
herefore  conclude  it  is  something  operating  in 
wail'Ae  heart  that  is  the  cause.  What  is  it  ?  Tares  very 
jrobably  in  many  cases,  or  wild  grapes ;  something 
tlie;hat  obstructs  the  growth  of  the  heavenly  plant, 
svhich,  if  left  unobstructed  and  exposed  to  the 
odtoiightcf  the  sun,  and  the  early  and  the  latter  rain, 
[vould  bring  forth  fruit  to  the  praise  and  honour  of 
limfhe  Husbandman. 

We  would  greatly  regret  the  extinction  of  our 
ip»  religious  Society,  in  places  where  it  has  flour- 
eareished,  nor  would  we  be  without  sympathy  in  the 
tlijfl feeling,  among  the  solid  people  about  us.  Have 
ke  sufficiently  considered  our  responsibility,  if 
our  unfaithfulness  shall  contribute  to  this  result  ? 
I  want  all  to  consider  it,  and  to  remember  how 
ivery  uncertain  our  day  of  probation  is.    It  is  ut- 
terly impossible  for  us,  live  as  we  may,  to  escape 
,1  the  responsibility  of  our  existence-    Our  influ- 
,j  ence  is  continually  being  silently  exerted,  when 
and  where  we  often  know  not.    Mistake  me  not, 
,j  however,  I  speak  not  as  having  attained — far 
from  it — I  esteem  it  a  favour  to  be  sensible  of 
great  weakness,  and  the  need  of  Divine  assistance 
and  forbearance  daily.    But  the  health  of  our 
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religious  Society  is  dear  to  me,  and  the  growth 
in  grace  of  its  members,  and  the  extension  of  its 
good  influence,  is  my  desire.  These  things  can 
only  be  maintained  and  brought  about  by  indi- 
vidual faithfulness  :  by  cooperating  with  the  spir- 
itual manifestation  given  to  every  man  to  profit 
withal.  Nothing  short  of  such  a  cooperation  can 
elFectually  prepare  the  young  men  for  that  con- 
spicuous usefulness  which  characterised  their  fa- 
thers in  the  Truth. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

The  Alleged  Discovery  of  Photography  by 
Bonlton. 

At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society, 
the  committee  appointed  some  months  ago  to  en- 
quire into  the  supposed  sun-pictures  alleged  to 
have  been  executed  at  Birmingham  about  the  year 
1780,  by  Matthew  Boulton,  made  a  report.  It 
appears  that  these  were  satisfactorily  shown  to 
have  been  executed  by  mechanical  means ;  that 
the  photograph  of  Matthew  Boulton's  house,  taken 
before  1790,  is  not  so,  but  differs  from  that  house 
materially,  and  that  the  library  of  Boulton  was 
not  untouched  for  fifty  years;  but  that  a  part  of 
it  had  been  occupied  by  a  female  artist  who  had 
studied  photography  after  the  publication  of  Da- 
guerre's  discovery;  so  that  the  received  history  of 
the  discovery  of  photography  remains  undisturbed 
by  the  pictures  found  at  Soho. 

Liberia  Cotton  and  Coffee. — The  trader  "Thomas 
Pope"  has  arrived  at  New  York  from  Western 
Africa,  with  a  full  cargo  of  African  produce,  twen- 
ty thousand  dollars  in  gold  coin,  and  eight  Libe- 
rian  (colored)  passengers.  Among  the  latter  is 
Edward  J.  E-oye,  a  merchant  of  Monrovia,  who 
brought  several  articles  of  Liberian  trade,  among 
which  is  fifteen  hundred  pounds  of  cotton.  The 
quality  of  this  desirable  commodity  may  be  judged 
from  the  fact  that  $1.62  J  per  pound  has  been 
offered  for  the  lot.  A  party  of  this  city  has  a  con- 
signment of  Liberia-Mocha  coffee,  which,  owing 
to  its  valuable  properties,  is  commanding  75c.  per 
pound. 

Gratifying  accounts  have  been  received  of  tlie 
progress  of  sugar  culture  in  that  Bepublic.  Alex- 
ander Crumwell,  the  I'cspected  Professor  of  In- 
tellectual and  Moral  Philosphy  in  the  Liberia 
College,  at  Monrovia,  wrote  under  date  of  May  4. 
"In  national  matters  everything  here  is  aglow 
with  life  and  animation.  The  progress  of  the 
country  in  this  line  cannot  be  exaggerated.  The 
manufacture  of  sugar  this  year  will,  without  doubt, 
exceed  last  year  fully  one  hundred  per  cent,  and 
from  the  extensive  widening  of  the  area  of  cleared 
and  cultivated  land,  next  j'ear  will  far  exceed  this. 
With  all  this  one  sees  everywhere  comfort,  better 
houses,  the  importation  of  nice  furniture,  and 
luxuries,  evidences  of  a  growing  and  advancing 
population." — Late  Paper. 

It  is  not  enough  that  we  should  possess  truth 
as  a  principle,  we  should  cherish  it  as  an  object  of 
affection  ;  delight  in  it  as  a  matter  of  taste,  and 
dread  nothing  so  much  as  a  false  colouring  and 
artifice. 
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NINTH  MONTH  10,  1864. 


Our  readers,  we  suppose,  will  have  observed 
that  our  last  number  was  the  commencement  of 
another  volume  of  "  The  Friend."  The  prospect 
of  entering  upon  another  year  of  labour,  for  the 
maintenance  of  our  journal,  while  giving  rise  to  a 
feeling  of  weighty  responsibility,  is  cheered  by 


the  more  than  usual  evidences  furnished  us,  dur- 
ing that  which  has  just  passed,  of  appreciation 
and  approbation  of  the  course  that  has  been  pur- 
sued in  upholding  the  cause  of  old  fashioned 
Quakerism,  and  in  catering,  in  the  literary  de- 
partment, for  the  varied  tastes  of  those  to  whom 
"The  Friend"  makes  its  weekly  visits. 

We  have  no  new  programme  to  offer;  no  old 
features  to  remodel ;  no  promises  to  make,  except, 
indeed,  that  we  intend  not  to  relax  in  our  efforts 
to  perform  the  task  we  have  assigned  ourselves. 
Our  past  history,  recorded  in  thirty-seven  volumes, 
speaks  more  forcibly  of  our  object,  and  the  means 
employed  to  attain  it,  than  any  words  we  can  pen. 
We,  however,  gladly  embrace  the  present  appro- 
priate opportunity  for  soliciting  cooperation  by 
our  friends,  whether  near  or  remote,  in  enriching 
and  diversifying  our  pages.  Many  have  assured 
us  that  they  set  a  high  value  upon  our  journal, 
and  we  doubt  not  are  desirous  that  its  good  repu- 
tation may  be  sustained,  and  to  such  we  make  our 
appeal  for  aid,  in  whatever  way  they  can  best  be- 
stow it. 

Although  the  great  advance  in  the  price  of 
every  thing  connected  with  printing  has  largely 
increased  our  expenses,  yet  we  trust  that  a  con- 
tinued increase  in  the  number. of  our  subscribers, 
together  with  their  prompt  payment,  as  the  annual 
cost  of  the  paper  becomes  due,  will  enable  us  to 
get  on  without  embarrassment. 

We  again  request  our  friends  in  the  different 
meetings  throughout  the  Society,  to  help  us  by 
soliciting  new  subscribers,  and  acting  as  agents 
for  collecting  the  money  that  may  be  due  in  their 
respective  neighbourhoods.  We  think  passing 
events  bear  us  out  in  saying  there  never  was  a 
time  when  there  was  more  need  for  just  such  a 
medium  as  our  journal  presents  for  communica- 
tion among  Friends,  and  for  promulgating  a  know- 
ledge, or  defence  of  the  doctrines  and  testimonies 
of  our  religious  Society.  Never  were  these  doc- 
trines and  testimonies  in  more  peril.  Never  did 
those  who  feel  bound  to  support  them  experience 
more  fully  the  desirableness  of  being  strengthened 
and  comforted  by  being  made  acquainted  with  the 
religious  concern  and  labours  of  each  other;  and 
these  objects  may  be  attained  through  the  columns 
of  "The  Friend." 

Within  the  past  year  wc  have  welcomed  the 
assistance  of  several  junior  members,  who  are  com- 
petent to  add  materially  to  the  interesting  and 
instructive  communications  for  which  our  columns 
are  open,  and  we  trust  our  readers  will  continue 
to  reap  the  benefit  of  their  contributions. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

Foreign. — News  from  Europe  to  the  26th  nit.  The 
Belfast  riots  were  renewed  on  the  19th  ult.,  with  great 
fury  and  considerable  bloodshed.  The  town  continued 
to  be  patrolled  by  the  military.  Some  disturbances  had 
also  taken  place  in  Cork,  where  a  mob  paraded  the 
streets.  Rioting  is  also  reported  at  Dundalk  and  Neury. 
A  meeting  of  influential  Protestants  and  Catholics  had 
been  held,  and  deputations  were  appointed  to  visit  the 
disturbed  districts  and  reason  with  the  rioters,  and  en- 
deavor to  bring  them  to  a  calmer  and  better  feeling. 
The  United  States  frigate  Niagara  seized  the  rebel  pirate 
steamer  Georgia,  twenty  miles  off  Lisbon,  put  a  prize 
crew  on  board  and  sent  her  to  New  York.  The  Georgia 
when  captured  was  under  the  British  flag.  The  Niagara 
landed  the  captain  and  crew  of  the  Georgia  at  Dover. 
The  Commissioners  of  Customs  in  London  have  issued 
a  general  order  to  collectors  that  in  pursuance  of  instruc- 
tions from  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  no  ships  of  war 
belonging  to  either  of  the  belligerent  powers  shall  be 
allowed  to  enter  any  British  port  for  the  purpose  of  being 
dismantled  and  sold.  A  prospectus  has  been  issued  in 
London  for  constructing  a  railroad  from  Vera  Cruz  to 
Mexico  and  Puebla,  with  a  capital  of  £5,400,000.  The 
sales  of  cotton  in  the  Liverpool  market  for  the  week,  had 
been  65,000  bales  at  a  small  advance.    Stock  in  port 
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222,000  bales,  only  13,000  of  which  was  American. 
The  market  for  breadstuffs  was  quiet  and  steady.  The 
weelily  returns  of  the  Bank  of  France  show  a  large  in- 
crease of  specie.  There  is  nothing  new  in  the  Danish 
question.  The  king  of  Prussia  arrived  at  Vienna  on  the 
20th,  on  a  visit  to  the  emperor  of  Austria.  The  occupa- 
tion of  Holstein  by  the  Prussians  and  Austrians,  is  said 
to  be  decided  upon.  The  Russian  Emperor  has  ordered 
a  reduction  of  the  array,  and  immediate  and  unlimited 
discharge  is  granted  to  the  troops  whose  term  of  service 
expires  with  the  present  year.  Advices  from  Mexico 
state  that  the  French  and  reactionary  forces  have  ad- 
vanced from  San  Luis  Potosi,  and  now  occupy  Saltillo, 
sixty-three  miles  from  Monterey,  the  seat  of  the  Juarez 
government.  Juarez's  family  have  arrived  at  New  Or- 
leans. The  French  troops  are  marching  on  New  Leon, 
Coahuila  and  Tamaulipas.  Monterey  and  Metamoras, 
it  is  expected,  will  soon  be  attacked.  A  convention  is 
about  to  assemble  at  Charlottetown,  Prince  Edward's 
Island,  to  consider  the  question  of  uniting  the  whole  of 
British  North  America,  from  Halifax  to  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, in  one  Federal  government  and  under  one  legisla- 
ture. On  the  2d  inst.  delegates  had  arrived  from  Canada, 
Kova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick  and  Prince  Edward's 
Island. 

United' States. — The  National  Finances. — The  official 
statement  of  the  public  debt,  on  the  30th  ult.,  shows  the 
amount  outstanding  to  be  $1,878,565,234,  and  the  in- 
terest in  both  coin  and  lawful  money,  $77,447,122,  or 
an  increase  in  the  public  debt  in  the  space  of  four  weeks, 
of  $53,073,000,  and  of  the  interest  $1,027,000.  The 
debt  bearing  interest  in  coin  is  now  $889,899,492,  and 
the  debt  bearing  interest  in  lawful  money  $469,197,000. 
The  unpaid  requisitions  are  $78,795,000,  and  the  bal- 
ance in  the  treasury  $17,189,518. 

The  Draft. — The  United  States  Secretary  of  War  in- 
forms General  Dix,  at  New  York,  that  it  has  been  ascer- 
tained that  the  naval  and  other  credits  required  by  the 
act  of  Congress,  will  amount  to  about  200,000,  so  that 
the  draft  is  practically  reduced  to  300,000  men,  to  meet 
and  take  the  place  of  the  100  days  troops,  and  those 
whose  term  of  service  will  soon  expire,  together  with 
the  losses  arising  from  the  casualties  of  war,  &c. 

Georgia. — A  dispatch  has  been  received  from  General 
Sherman,  dated  26  miles  south  of  Atlanta,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  3d  inst.  His  army  withdrew  from  about 
Atlanta,  the  fortifications  of  which  were  found  to  be  im- 
pregnable, on  the  30th  ult.,  one  corps  falling  back 
towards  the  Chattahoochie,  and  the  main  body  passing 
around  the  city  to  the  southward.  The  rebels  were 
found  to  be  strongly  posted  at  Jonesboro,  on  the  Macon 
railroad,  and  here  an  engagement  took  place  on  the  first 
inst.,  resulting  in  their  complete  defeat,  with  a  heavy 
loss  in  killed  and  wounded,  and  about  1750  prisoners. 
The  defeated  forces  retreated  to  the  southward,  followed 
by  the  Federal  troops.  General  Hood,  at  Atlanta,  find- 
ing that  Sherman  was  on  the  only  road  that  could  sup- 
ply him,  and  between  him  and  a  considerable  part  of 
his  army,  blew  up  the  magazines  in  Atlanta,  and  left  in 
the  night,  when  the  Twentieth  Corps,  which  had  with- 
drawn to  the  northward,  immediately  took  possession 
of  the  place.  A  dispatch  from  General  Slocum,  in  com- 
mand at  Atlanta,  states  that  the  rebels  on  evacuating 
the  town  destroyed  seven  locomotives  and  eighty-one 
cars  loaded  with  ammunition,  small  arms  and  stores, 
and  left  fourteen  pieces  of  artillery  and  a  large  number 
of  small  arms.  Many  deserters  were  arriving  within  the 
Federal  lines. 

Tennessee. — General  Wheeler,  in  command  of  a  large 
body  of  rebel  cavalry',  which  sometime  since  was  de- 
tached from  the  rebel  army  in  Georgia  for  the  purpose 
of  breaking  Gen.  Sherman's  communications  with  Nash- 
ville, succeeded  in  tearing  up  and  destroying  several 
miles  of  the  rail-road  between  Nashville  and  the  Ten- 
nessee river.  On  the  1st  inst.  the  rebels  were  attacked 
by  a  Federal  force  commanded  by  Gen.  Kosseau,  and 
forced  to  retreat.  It  is  stated  that  the  damage  done  to 
the  railroad  wilt  be  speedily  repaired.  A  rebel  dispatch 
states  that  Wheeler  burned  the  London  bridge  on  the 
Tennessee  river,  captured  700  prisoners  st  JLiysville, 
and  200  at  New  Market. 

Louisiana. — General  Banks  has  issned  an  order  re- 
quiring the  hanks  of  Louisiana  to  receive  Treasury  notes 
at  par,  in  exchange  for  their  own  issue. 

Arkansas. — The  rebels  in  this  State,  though  dispersed, 
arc  not  quiet.  On  the  23d  ult.,  they  attacked  the  guard 
of  iho  railroad  running  between  Little  Rock  and  Duval's 
BlulT,  and  captured  an  entire  regiment,  which  was  di- 
vided between  three  stations  on  the  road.  The  rebels 
■were  commanded  by  Gen.  Shelby. 

Mobile. — A  dispatch  from  peneral  Cnnby  states  that 
by  the  surrender  of  Fort  .Morgan,  the  Union  forces  had 
taken  about  000  prisoners,  sixty  iiicccs  of  artillery,  and 
a  large  quantity  of  material.    Much  of  the  ammunition 


had  been  destroyed  by  the  rebels.  The  fort  had  been 
greatly  damaged  by  the  bombardment  to  which  it  was 
subjected.  Admiral  Farragut,  in  an  official  report  of  a 
late  reconnoissance  of  Mobile  Bay,  says  he  did  not  find 
any  thing  which  would  prevent  the  fleet  from  reaching 
the  city. 

Virginia. — From  the  army  of  the  Potomac  no  further 
movements  are  reported.  The  rebels  are  said  to  be  using 
the  Weldon  railroad  below  Reams'  Station,  and  to  be 
running  their  supplies  thence  to  Petersburg,  around  the 
Union  lines,  by  wagons.  A  Petersburg  paper  says,  that 
Grant's  centre  is  stretched  directly  across  the  railroad, 
and  that  the  Federal  works  which  stretch  westward  of 
the  railroad  are  of  great  strength,  and  armed  with  h^avy 
guns  guarding  every  approach.  The  Richmond  Ux- 
aminer,  in  speaking  of  this  movement  of  Grant,  and  of 
the  late  repiilse  of  the  rebel  forces  before  these  works, 
says  that  "  all  the  energies  and  all  the  gallantly  of  the 
array  under  Lee  and  Beauregard  will  not  be  too  much 
to  beat  back  this  bold  movement  to  the  south  of  Peters- 
burg." The  number  of  prisoners  captured  by  General 
Grant  since  the  crossing  of  the  Rapidan,  is  stated  at  the 
War  Department  to  be  more  than  fifteen  thousand. 
General  Grant  has  issued  an  order  which  directs  that 
hereafter  deserters  from  the  confederate  arm}'  who  de- 
liver themselves  up  to  the  United  States  will,  on  taking 
an  oath  that  they  will  not  again  take  up  arms  during 
the  present  rebellion,  be  furnished  subsistence  and  free 
transportation  to  their  homes,  if  the  same  are  within  the 
lines  of  Federal  occupation.  If  their  homes  are  not 
within  such  lines,  they  will  be  furnished  subsistence  and 
free  transportation  to  any  point  in  the  northern  States. 
AH  deserters  who  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  will,  if  they 
desire  it,  be  given  employment  in  the  quartermaster's 
and  other  departments  of  the  army,  and  the  same  remu- 
neration paid  them  as  is  given  to  civilian  employees  for 
similar  services.  Forced  military  duty,  or  services  en- 
dangering them  to  capture  by  the  confederate  forces, 
will  not  be  exacted  from  such  as  give  themselves  up  to 
the  United  States  military  authorities.  In  addition  to 
the  above,  Provost  Marshal  General  Fry  has  issued  an 
order  exempting  rebel  deserters  from  the  draft,  and  pro- 
hibiting them  from  being  received  as  substitutes  or  re- 
cruits. Deserters  come  within  the  Union  lines  daily 
claiming  the  benefit  of  these  orders.  From  the  Shenan- 
doah valley  the  War  Department  has  received  a  dispatch 
stating  that  the  rebels  are  falling  back  towards  Win- 
chester. Gen.  Averill  attacked  Vaughn's  rebel  cavalry 
near  Bunker  Hill,  and  drove  them  to  within  six  miles  of 
Winchester,  capturing  twenty  wagons,  two  battle-flags, 
a  number  of  prisoners,  and  a  herd  of  cattle.  Gen.  Sheri- 
dan's whole  array  is  moving.  In  a  battle  near  Berry- 
ville,  on  the  3d  inst.,  the  Federal  troops  lost  300  men 
I^illed  and  wounded  ;  the  loss  of  the  rebels  is  supposed 
to  have  been  about  400.  Early's  force  is  supposed  to 
be  quite  large,  his  cavalry  are  said  to  number  seven  thou- 
sand, and  there  are  no  indications  of  his  leaving  the 
valley. 

The  Pirate  Florida  was  off  the  coast  of  Brazil  at  the 
end  of  the  Seventh  month.  An  officer  of  the  Florida, 
who  was  on  shore  purchasing  provisions,  reported  the 
capture  and  burning  of  a  large  American  ship  named 
the  Nicholas  Biddle,  with  $72,000  in  specie  on  board. 

Prisoners  (»/  War. — Col.  Ould,  the  rebel  Commissioner 
of  exchange,  has  submitted  a  proposition  to  our  govern- 
ment agreeing  to  relieve  all  prisoners  of  wan-  in  their 
hands  in  close  confinement  and  in  cells  and  those  in 
irons,  and  put  them  upon  the  footing  of  other  prisoners 
of  war,  providing  our  government  will  do  the  same 
towards  the  rebel  prisoners  similarly  held  by  us.  Our 
government  has  accepted  the  proposition,  and  Col.  Ould 
has  been  notified  of  the  fact. 

Southern  Items. — The  Richmond  Whiff  says,  that  the 
estimated  loss  of  the  confederates  in  the  late  battle  at 
Reams'  Station,  does  not  exceed  seven  hundred.  The 
Fxjti-ess  suggests  that  the  Union  prisoners  captured  on 
the  Weldon  railroad,  should  be  placed  in  that  part  of 
Petersburg  which  is  subject  to  the  daily  shelling  from 
Grant's  army,  with  a  view  to  stop  the  bombardment. 
The  Richmond  Whiff,  speaking  of  the  dangers  which 
threaten  Mobile,  says  that  every  preparation  which  skill 
and  patriotism  can  suggest,  is  being  made  for  the  defence 
of  the  city,  and  expresses  confidence  that  they  will  be 
successful. 

Presidential  Nomination. — The  Democratic  Nation«l 
Convention  in  session  at  Chicago,  nominated  General 
George  B.  McClellan  for  President,  on  the  first  ballot. 
George  H.  Pendleton,  of  Ohio,  was  nominated  for  Vice- 
President,  on  the  second  ballot. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  321.  Deaths  and 
interments  of  soldiers  G5.  The  mean  temperature  of  the 
Eighth  month,  according  to  the  record  kept  at  the 
Peonn.  Hospital,  was  79-40  deg.  The  highest  during  the 
month  was  96°,  and  the  lowest  00°.    The  amount  of 


rain  during  the  month  was  1-92  inches.  The  average' 
mean  temperatures  of  the  Eighth  month,  for  the  pasti 
seventy-five  years,  is  stated  to  be  72-94  deg.  The  highest 
mean  during  that  entire  period  was  in  1863,  79-58;  the 
lowest  occurred  in  1816,66°.  The  mean  temperature 
of  the  three  summer  months  this  year,  has  been  75-82, 
which  is  about  2J  degrees  above  the  average  of  the  past 
seventy-five  years,  'fhe  amount  of  rain  during  the  first 
eight  months  of  this  year  has  been  27-93  inches;  in  the 
corresponding  portion  of  1863,  the  quantity  was  38-49 
■inches. 

The  Markets,  Sfc. — The  following  were  the  quotations 
on  the  5th  inst.     New  York. — American  gold  240  a 
241.    United  States  sixes,  1881,  107.    Ditto  7-30,  HO. 
Do.  5-20,  109|.    The  exports  of  specie  during  the  week 
previous,  $444,503.    Total  since  First  month,  1864, 
$32,230,454.    Superfine  St.ite  flour,  $9.85  a  $10.05. 
Shipping  Ohio,  $11.25  a  $11.40.    Baltimore  flour,  fair 
to  extra,  $11.35  a-$12.30.  Chicago  spring  wheat,  $2.22, 
a  $2.33;  red  western,  $2.39  a  $2.44;  new  white  Ken-j 
tucky,  $3.    Oats,  92^  a  93J  cts.    Rye,  $1.80  a  $1.90.j 
Western  mixed  corn,  $1.60  a  $1.61.    Middlings  cotton 
$1.80  a  $1.82.    Cuba  sugar,  20  a  20 J  ;  refined,  29  cts 
Hay,  $1.25  a  $1.40  per  100  lbs.    Philadelphia.— Salter 
fine  flour,  $10.50;  extra  and  family,  $11  a  $13;  oh 
Penna.  red  wheat,  $2.50  a  $2.55 ;  new,  $2.63  a  $2.70 
white,  $2.80  a  $3.    Rye,  $1.83  a  $1.88.    Yellow  corn 
$1.73.    Oats,  89  a  92  cts.    The  market  for  beef  catth 
was  dull.    About  2500  head  were  oS'ered,  good  brough 
full  prices,  but  common  were  neglected,  and  500  of  thes< 
remained  unsold.    The  range  of  prices  was  from  $10  tc 
$17,  the  latter  for  extra.    Of  hogs,  1500  were  sold  a 
$16  a  $17.50  the  100  lbs.  net.    About  5200  sheep  wen 
sold  at  7  a  8  cts.  per  pound  gross. 


RECEIPTS. 


Received  from  J.  Tyler,  N.  J.,  $2,  vol.  37;  from  J 
Fawcett,  Agt.,  0.,  for  Rebecca  Woolman,  S.  Cook,  Han- 
nah W.  Harris,  and  Eliza  A.  Fogg,  $2  each,  vol.  38,  and 
for  Sarah  Hole,  $2,  vol.  37  ;  from  E.  Hollingsworth,  Agt., 
0.,  for  D.  Masters  and  W.  Gooding,  $i  each,  vol.  38  ; 
from  A.  Garretson,  Agt.,  0.,  for  Hannah  G.  Townsend, 
$5.50,  to  No.  10,  Tol.  37,  and  for  D.  Lupton,  $2,  vol.  37  ; 
from  J.  Wilson,  0.,  omitted  4th  mo.,  1863,  $2  in  full  to 
52,  vol.  37;  from  A.  King,  N.  Y.,  $2,  voL  38,  and  for 
Susan  King  and  F.  Owen,  $2  each,  vol.  38  ;  from  J.  Fell, 
Pa.,  per  Dr.  C.B.,  $2,  vol.  38  ;  from  Margaretta  T.  Webb 
Pa.,  $2,  vol.  38;  from  J.  E.  Baldwin,  Pa.,  per  J.  Emlen 
$2,  VOL  38. 
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EVENING  SCHOOLS  FOR  ADULT  COLOURED 
PERSONS. 

Principal  and  Assistant  Teachers  are  wanted  for  the 
Men's  and  Women's  schools. 

Application  may  be  made  to 
John  C.  Allen,  No.  321  N.  Front,  or  335  S.  Fifth  StVk^ 
Isaac  Morgan,  Jr.,  6'J2  Noble  street;  or 
Samuel  Allen,  524  Pine  street. 


TO  OUR  SUBSCRIBERS  IN  ENGLAND  AND  IRE- 
LAND. 

Geo.  Harrison,  of  Manchester,  Eng.,  having  reliti' 
quished  the  agency  of  "  The  Friend,"  those  who  have 
been  in  the  practice  of  settling  with  him  for  their  sub  . 
scriptions,  will  please  in  future,  account  to  Joseph  Armi  |' 
field.  No  1  South  Place,  Finsbury  Pavement,  Londoaj 
England,  who  is  fully  authorized  to  receive  subscripJ 
tions  and  paj-raents  for  the  paper,  on  behalf  of  the  Pro- 
prietors,  and  who  will  give  us  information  of  any  new 
subscribers,  or  any  change  that  may  be  desired  in  the 
direction. 
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WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 

The  Winter  Session  of  the  School  will  commence  otl  liil 
the  7th  of  Eleventli  month  next. 

Parents  and  others  intending  to  send  children  (a^ 
pupils,  will  please  make  early  application  to  DuoRb 
K.MOiiT,  Superintendent,  (address  Street  Road  P.  O 
Chester  Co.,  Pa.,)  or  to  Charles  J.  Allen,  Treasure! 
No.  304  Arch  street,  Philadelphia. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

NEAR  FRANKFORD,  (TWENTY-THIRD  WARD,  PHILADELPHIA.] 

Physician  andSuperiutendent, — JoshdaH.  Wobthinqi 
TON,  M.  D. 

Application  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  may  ai 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  to  Ciiarlks  Ellis,  Cleii  ? 
of  the  Board  of  Managers,  No.  637  Market  Street,  Phila-flli 
delphia,  or  to  any  other  Member  of  the  Board. 


WM.  H.  PILE,  PRINTER, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank. 
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From  "  Health,  Husbandry  and  Handicraft.' 

What  there  is  ia  a  Sutton. 


It  ia  a  serious  thi'ng  to  attempt  to  learn  about 
attons  at  Birmingham.  What  buttons  are  we 
linking  of?  we  are  asked,  if  we  venture  an  in- 
iiiry.  Do  we  want  to  see  gilt,  or  silvered  but- 
ins  or  electro-plated'?  or  silk,  or  Florentine 
uttons  ?  or  mother-of-pearl,  or  steel,  or  wood,  or 
sne,  or  horn  buttons  ?  All  these  are  made  here, 
efore  we  have  made  up  our  minds  what  to  see 
Irst,  we  hear  somebody  say  that  button-dies  are' 
noDg  the  highest  objects  of  the  die-sinker's  and 
ledallist's  art.  This  not  only  suddenly  raises  our 
Fd  itimate  of  .buttons,  but  decides  us  to  follow  the 
reduction  of  the  button  from  the  earliest  stage, — 
Messrs.  Allen  and  Moore  will  kindly  permit  us 
)  see  what  their  artists  and  workmen  are  doing, 
his  is  not'the  first  time  that  we  have  had  a  han- 
ering  after  this  spectacle.  When  we  saw  electro- 
ilating — when  we  saw  the  making  of  pencil-cases 
pd  trinkets — we  observed  and  handled  many 
eel  dies,  and  wondered  how  they  were  made, 
low  we  are  to  learn. 
It  was  not  a  little  surprising  to  sec,  in  other 
lanufactories,  ranges  of  shelves,  or  pigeon-holes, 
avering  whole  sides  of  rooms,  filled  with  dies, 
orth  from  ten  shillings  to  twenty-four  shillings 
ich.  It  was  rather  sad,  too,  to  be  told  that  a 
irge  proportion  of  these  might  never  again  be  of 
ny  use — the  fashion  of  a  few  weeks,  or  even 
ays,  having  passed  away.  Much  more  surpris- 
is  the  sight  of  the  dies  arranged  along  the 
helves  of  the  makers  of  this  curious  article. 
;l|Iessrs.  Allen  and  Moore  have  made  three  thou- 
md  dies  within  the  last  three  years ;  and  upon 
ach  one,  what  thought  has  been  spent — what 
igenuity — what  knowledge — what  taste — what 
kill  of  eye  and  hand  !  A  single  die  Vill  occupy 
.  ne  man  a  month,  with  all  his  faculties  in  exer- 
ftse;  while  another  with  more  natural  aptitude, 
r  courage,  or  experieuQe,  will  do  the  same  thing 
1  two  or  three  days.  To  think  of  a  thousand  in 
year,  produced  with  this  effort  and  ability,  and 
hen  to  remember  that  button-dies  are  among  the 
'ghest  productions  of  art,  cannot  but  elevate  our 
'ict  for  buttons  very  remarkably, 
r  irst,  what  is  this  steel  die,  whicli  is  so  much 
card  of,  and  so  seldom  seen,  except  by  those  who 
0  to  seek  it  ?  It  is  a  block  of  metal,  round  or 
quare,  as  may  happen,  about  four  or  five  inches 
n  height,  and  rather  smaller  at  the  'top  than  the 
ottom.  It  consists  of  a  piecB  of  soft  steel  in  the 
entre,  surrounded  by  iron,  to  prevent  its  crack- 
Dg  by  expansion,  under  the  treatment  it  is  to  be 


subjected  to.  The  bar  of  iron  is  woui^d  round  the 
steel  when  hot,  and  welded  to  it;  and  thus  it 
comes  from  the  forge,  rough  and  dirty.  The  stgel 
surface  at  the  lop  is  then  .polished ;  and  if  it  is 
then  intended  for  a  medal,  it  is  turned  in  the 
lathe.  The  artist  sketches  his  subject  upon  it, 
from  the  drawing  before  him,  with  a  pencil. 
When  he  has  satisfied  himself  with  the  drawing, 
he  begins  to  engrave.  He  rests  his  graver  (a 
sharp  point  of  steel)  across  another  graver,  and 
cuts  away — very  gently;  for  it  is  always  easy  to 
cut  away  more,  but  impossible  to  restore  the 
minutest  chip  when  the  stroke  has  gone  too  deep. 
He  keeps  beside  him  a  lump  of  red  clay,  which 
he  now  and  then  lays  upon  his  work,  knocking  it 
down  smartly  through  a  frame,  which  keeps  it  in 
shape;  and  thus  he  has  presented  to  him  his  work 
in  relief,  and  can  judge  of  its  effect  so  far.  Little 
brushes  in  frames  are  also  at  hand,  wherewith  to 
brush  away  particles  of  steel,  oil,  and  all  dirt. 
When  the  engraving  is  done,  the  most  anxious 
process  of  all  succeeds.  The  steel  must  be  har- 
dened. All  has  been  done  that  could  be  done  to 
prevent  fracture  by  tlie  original  surrounding  of 
the  steel  with  iron ;  but  cracks  will  happen  some- 
times, and  they  spoil  the  work  completely.  The 
block  is  heated  to  a  crimson  heat — not  to  "a  scaly 
heat,"  but  a  more  moderate  degree;  and  then  a 
dash  of  cold  water  hardens  the  steel.  This  dash 
of  cold  water  is  the  nervous  part  of  the  business. 
In ,  medals  representing  heads,  there  is  usually 
only  a  narrow  line  left  between  the  top  of  the  con- 
cave head  and  the  edge  of  the  steel ;  and  this  is 
where  the  fracture  fs  to  be  first  looked  for.  When 
the  Jenny  Lind  medal  was  to  be  struck  at  this 
house,  no  less  fehan  fqur  dies  were  spoiled  in  suc- 
cession. It  was  vexatious ;  but  the  artists  went 
to  work  again,  and  succeeded.  The  queen's  head 
is  less  mischievous  than  Jenny  Liud's,  as  the 
shallow  work  about  the  top  of  the  crown  inter- 
venes between  the  deeper  concavity  and  the  rim. 
If  the  steel  stands  the  hardening,  the  die  is  ready 
far  use,  except  only  that  the  plain  surface  must 
be  well  polished  before,  the  medal  or  button  is 
struck. 

Before  we  go  to  the  medal  press,  we  must  look 
round  this  room  a  little.  Ranged  on  shelves,  and 
suspended  from  nails,  are  casts  of  limbs,  of  whole 
figures,  of  draperies,  of  foliage, — of  every  thing 
tliat  is  pretty.  This  art  comes  next  to  that  of  the 
sculptor;  and  it  requires  much  of  the  same  train- 
ing. When  partially-draped  figures  are  to  be  re- 
presented, the  artist  engraves  the  naked  figure 
first,  and  the  drapery  afterwards  ;  and  to  do  this 
well,  he  must  have  the  sculptor's  knowledge  of 
anatomy.  He  must  be  familiar  with  the  best 
works  of  art,  because  something  of  a  classical  air 
is  required  in  such  an  article  as  a  medal.  The 
personifications  of  virtues,  arts,  sadness, — of  all 
abstract  conceptions  which  can  thus  be  presented, 
must  be  of  the  old  classical  types,  or  else  in  close 
harmony  with-  them.  And  then,  llow  much  else 
is  required  !  Think  of  the  skill  in  perspective  re- 
quired to  engrave  the  Crystal  Palace  in  the  space 
of  two  or  three  inches  !  Think  of  the  architec- 
tural drawing  that  an  artist  must  be  capable  of, 
who  engraves  public  buildings  by  the  score ;  en- 


dowed grammar-schools,  ol(f  castles,  noere  tnm's 
seats,  market-houses,  and-so-forth  !  Thiok  ofthe 
skill  in  animal  drawiog,  required  for  the  whole 
series  of  sporting  buttons— from  the  red  deer  to 
the  snipe  !  Think  of  the  varieties  of  hQrses  and 
dogs,  besides  the  game  !  For  crest  buttons,  the 
lions  and  other  animals  are  odd  and  untrue 
enough ;  but,  out  of  the  range  of  heraldry,  all 
must  be  perfect  pictures.    And  then  the  word 

pictures"  reminds  us  of  the  exquisite  copies  of 
paintings  which  the  die-sinker  makes.  Here  is 
the  "  Christas  Consolator"  of  Scheffer  reproduced, 
with  admirable  spirit  and  fidelity,  within  a  space 
so  small  that  no  justice  can  be  done  to  the  work 
unless  it  is  viewed  through  a  magnifying  glass. 

So  much  for  the  execution.  We  have  also  not 
a  little  curiosity  about  the  designing.  The  greater 
number  of  the  designs  are  sent  hither  to  be  exe- 
cuted ;  coats  of  arms ;  livery  buttons ;  club  but- 
tons; service  buttons;  buttons  for  this  or  that 
hunt ;  foreign  buttons — the  Spanish  one  sort,  the 
French  another.  Sometimes  a  suggestion  comes, 
or  a  rough  sketch,  which  the  jirtist  has  to  work 
out.-  But  much  is  originated  on  the  premises. 
There  is  a  venerable  man  living  at  Birminghana, 
who  has  seen  four  generations,  arid  watched  their 
progress  in  art ;  and  he  it  is,  we  are  told, — M. 
Lines,  who  saw  thirty  years  of  the  last  century, 
— who  has  "  furnished"  (that  is,  discovered  and 
trained)  more  designers  than  any  body  else.  It 
musk  be  pleasant  to  him  to  see  what  Birmingham 
has  arrived  at  since  lamps  were  made  with  a 
leopard's  foot  at  the  bottom,  expanding  into  a  leaf 
at  the  top,  and  so  on,  through  a  narrow  circle 'Wf'- 
grotesque  absurdities.  Now,  one  cannot  enter  a 
manufactory,  or  pass  along  the  streets  of  this  won- 
derful town',  without  being  impressed  and  gratified 
by  the  affluence  of  beauty,  with  good  sense  at  the 
bottom  of  it,  which  everywhere  abounds :  and  to 
one  who  has  helped  on  the  change,  as  M.  Lines 
has  done,  the  gratification  ought  to  be  something. 

The  variety  of  dies  is  amusing  enough.  Hera 
is  an  enviable  prize  medal  for  the  Queen's  College 
at  Cork  :  on  one  side,  the  queen's  head,  of  course; 
on  the  other,  science, — a  kneeling  figure,  feeding 
a  lamp;  very  pretty.  Next,  we  see  General  Tom 
Thumb;  his  mighty  self  on  one  side,  and  his 
carriage  on  the  other.  This  medal  he  bought 
here  at  a  penny  a-piece ;  and  he  sold  it  again,  with 
a  kiss  into  the  bargain,  to  an  admiring  female 
world,  at  the  low  price  of 'a  shilling.  Then  we 
have  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  and  the  Governesses' 
Institution;  and  Prince  Albert,  and  the  Crystal 
Palace;  and  on  the  same  sl\elf,  the  late  Arch- 
bishop of  Paris,  on  the  barricade;  and,  again,  the 
medal  of  the  Eisteddfod — the  eagle  among  clouds, 
above  which  rises  the  mountain  peak;  on  the 
other  side,  Cardiff  Castle  ;  and  for  the  border,  the 
leek.  But  we  must  not  linger  among  these  dies, 
or  I  shall  fill  pages  with  accounts  of  whom  and 
what  we  saw  there ;  the  Peels  and  Louis  Napo- 
leon's ;  the  Schillers  and  the  Tom  Thumbs ;  the 
private  schools  and  public  market  medals  ;  royal 
families,  free  trade,  charities,  public  solemnities, 
and  private  vanities,  without  number.  I  will 
mention  only  one  more  fact  in  this  connection. 
We  saw  a  broken  medal  press — a  press  which  was 
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worth  one  hundred  pounds,  and  which  broke 
under  the  strain  of  striking  oif  seventy  thousand 
medals  for  the  school-children  who  welcomed  the 
queen  to  Manchester  last  autumn.  Yes,  there  is 
another  fact  that  I  must  give.  Many  thousands 
of  "  national  bonces"  are  required  for  exportation, 
especially  to  Ge^i  "any.  These  boxes  contain  four 
counters.  *  *  *  These  counters  are  little  medals, 
containing  o  portraits  of  the  Queen,  of  Prince 
Albert,  -  uie  Prince  of  Wales,  and  of  the  other 
royal  ch  ildren.  The  Germans  decline  all  invita- 
tiaist-"'  vtrgest  other  subjects.  They  prefer  these, 
which  are'  interesting  to  all,  and  which  can  cause 
no  jealousy  among  the  various  States  of  Germany. 
So  these  medals  are  struck  everlastingly. 

The  medal  press  is  partly  sunk  in  the  earth,  to 
avoid  the  shock  and  vibration  which  would  take 
place  above  ground,  and  injure  the  impression 
from  the  die.  Its  weight  is  three  tons ;  the  screw 
and  wheel  alone  weighing  fifteen  hundred  weight. 
The  screw  is  of  an  extraordinary  size,  being  six 
inches  in  diameter.  One  die  is  fixed  to  the  block, 
which  rises  from  the  ground ;  and  the  other  is 
fastened  to  the  end  of  the  screw,  which  is  to  meet 
it  from  above.  Of  course  the  medal  must  lie  be- 
tween them.  This  medal,  called  a  "blank,"  is 
(if  not  of  gold,  silver,  or  copper)  of  pure  tin,  cut 
out  by  one  machine,  cleaned  and  polished  by  an- 
other, and  now  brought  here  to  be  stamped  by  a 
third,  and  the  greatest.  This  "  blank"  is  laid  on 
the  lower  die,  and  kept  in  its  place,  and  prevented 
from  expansion  when  struck,  by  the  collar,  a  stout 
circle  of  metal  which  embraces  the  die  and  blank. 
As  the  heavy  horizontal  wheel  at  the  top  revolves, 
the  screw  descends ;  so  two  or  three  men  whirl  the 
wheel  round,  with  all  their  force;  down  goes  the 
screw,  with  its  die  at  its  lower  end,  and  stamps 
smartly  upon  the  blank.  A  second  stroke  is  given, 
and  the  impression  is  made.  The  edges  are  rough  ; 
but  they  are  trimmed  oif  in  a  lathe,  and  then  the 
medal  is  finished.  Button  blanks  are  stamped  in 
a  smaller  machine;  some  on  these  premises,- but 
many  in  the  manufactories  of  the  button-makers 
To  those  manufactories  we  must  now  pass  on. 

CTobe  continned.) 


For  "Tlie  Friend." 

Improvements  in  the  Cbareb. 

(Continued  from  page  11.) 

Other  departures  from  the  doctrines  and  testi 
monies  of  the  gospel  as  believed  in  by  Friends, 
have  accompanied  the  spread  of  those  to  which  we 
have  already  referred,  and  the  rejection  of  the 
habits  and  practices  which  have  heretofore  char 
actcrized  the  Society.  Views  respecting  the  nature 
and  origin  of  saving  faith ;  of  the  necessity  and 
work  of  repentance;  and  the  application  to  the 
salvation  of  the  soul,  of  what  our  blessed  Ke 
deemer  and  Saviour  has  done  for  us,  without  us, 
as  also  on  some  other  points  of  christian  doctrine, 
are  promulgated  by  members,  differing  from  those 
set  forth  by  the  founders  of  the  Society,  and  over 
believed  in  by  Friends. 

It  is  not  however  necessary,  on  the  present  oc- 
casion, to  touch  upon  those  subjects,  further,  than 
as  they  arc  referred  to  in  the  following  extract 
from  the  Appeal :  "  By  insisting  upon  the  para- 
mount importance  of  the  knowledge  of  doctrine 
and  the  study  of  the  bible,  a  proficiency  in  these 
things  may  come  to  be  regarded,  equally  at  least 
with  the  taking  up  of  the  cross  and  denying  of 
the  world,  as  the  evidence  of  religious  growth  and 
attainment.  It  is  in  this  respect  that  such  views 
tend  to  undermine  the  life  of  religion  in  the  So- 
ciety; aud  they  do  this  even  when  the  form  of 
sound  words  may  be  adhered  to,  aud  there  may 
ho  no  heresy  in  doctrine  distinctly  avowed.  For 
sucli  is  the  deceitfuloass  of  the  bumau  heart,  and 


the  subtlety  of  the  unwearied  adversary,  that  man 
may  imagine  himself  to  be  a  believer  in  Christ, 
justified  by  his  blood,  and  saved  by  his  imputed 
righteousness,  merely  because  he  believes  the  doc- 
trine of  Holy  Scripture,  while  he  has  never  known 
the  flaming  sword,  that  keeps  the  way  of  the  tree 
of  life,  to  pass  upon  the  transgressing  nature, 
separating  between  the  precious  and  the  vile,  and 
making  him  a  true  believer  in  Christ  from  the 
inward  heartfelt  knowledge  of  Him  as  the  wisdom 
of  Crod  and  the  power  of  God,  that  has  brought 
him  out  of  his  fallen  condition,  and  restored  him 
to  the  paradise  and  image  of  God,  which  was  lost 
by  transgression.  There  is  hence  a  danger  of 
separating  what  our  blessed  Lord  has  done  for  us, 
without  us,  from  what  it  is  indespensable  to  ex- 
perience Him  to  do  for  us  within  us ;  and  of 
thinking  that  a  man  may  be  a  true  christian  be- 
cause of  his  religious  belief,  and  without  his  doing 
the  will  of  God  through  submission  to  the  power 
of  the  cross  of  Christ." 

These  remarks  were  written  several  years  be- 
fore the  unsound  opinions,  to  which  reference  is 
made,  had  been  so  largely  adopted  as  they  now 
are,  or  their  natural  fruit  so  fully  matured.  But 
now,  how  often  and  how  sorrowfully  do  we  see  the 
serious  mistakes  therein  represented,  exemplified 
in*members,  who," while  claiming  the  standing  of 
true  believers,  give  little  evidence  of  possessing 
that  saving  faith  which  overcomes  the  world,  and 
is  the  saint's  victory.  How  many  of  both  sexes 
can  speak  confidently  and  almost  flippantly  of 
conversion,  and  of  their  safe  condition,  while  their 
pursuits  and  their  conversation  evince  they  have 
known  very  little  of  being  crucified  to  the  world, 
and  the  world  unto  them.  But  this  head-know- 
ledge of  sacred  truths  is  easily  substituted  for  the 
revelation  of  the  mysteries  of  Christ's  kingdom 
through  his  Spirit  in  the  heart,  after  that  He  is 
allowed  to  sit  there,  as  a  Refiner  with  fire  and  a 
Fuller  with  soap ;  and  not  a  few  novices,  with  little 
more  to  depend  on  or  to  draw  from  than  this 
broken  cistern,  do  not  hesitate  to  occupy  the 
position  of  gospel  teachers;  and, — as  no  stream 
can  rise  above  its  source — feed  their  hearers  with 
words,  little  or  no  better  than  husks. 

The  dissemination  and  reception  of  the  notion, 
that  there  is  among  Friends  "  more  or  less  of  a 
defective  apprehension  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  spiritual  gifts  are  now  exercised  in  the 
church,  by  reason  of  which  the  appointed  conncc 
tion  between  the  exercise  of  ministry  and  the  use 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  the  means  provided  for 
instructing  the  church  in  divine  truth,  has  not 
been  in  the  general  fully  appreciated,"  have  not 
only  been  productive  of  a  wordy,  lifeless  ministry 
among  those  who  have  adopted  it,  but  has  under- 
mined the  testimony  Friends  have  always  had 
against  a  hireling  ministry. 

Our  early  Friends  were  zealous  in  maintaining 
that  Christ  alone  can  select,  anoint  and  commis 
those  who  preach  the  gospel ;  that  no  man 


sion 

can  perform  the  functions  of  this  office,  unless 
called  of  God  as  was  Aaron,  and  endowed  with  a 
gift  therefor  by  the  Head  of  the  church  himself; 
and  that  when  thus  prepared,  he  can  exercise  the 
gift  received,  only  when  and  where  his  Divine 
Master  immediately  calls  and  qualities  him  to  offi- 
ciate. Consequently  that  the  assumption  of  the 
station  of  ministers  of  the  gospel,  by  one  class  in 
society,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others;  and  the 
pretended  authority  of  any  man,  or  set  of  men  to 
ordain  others  for  the  work  of  the  ministry,  are 
fruits  of  the  apostacy,  and  a  grievous  obstruction 
to  the  exercise  of  Christ's  prerogatives  aud  the 
glory  of  his  kingdom.  The  gift  can  no  more  be 
bargained  for  or  purchased  by  money,  than  Simon 
Magus  could  trade  with  the  apostles  for  power  to 
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confer  the  Holy  Ghost;  neither  has  any  one  a 
right  to  take  the  office  of  a  minister,  for  the  sake 
of  obtaining  a  livelihood ;  and  all  who  covenant  to 
perform  a  stipulated  service  as  ministers  of  th^toi 
gospel,  for  pecuniary  compensation,  are,  to  all  m\ 
tents  and  purposes,  hirelings.  ^ 

For  firmly  adhering  to  and  acting  in  accord- 
ance with  these  truths,  those  worthies  suffered' 
long  and  grievously  from  the  greedy  and  cruel 
man-made  priests  of  their  day ;  who,  seeing  that 
such  principles  struck  at  the  foundation  of  their 
class,  and,  if  generally  received,  must  ruin  their 
trade,  strove  to  prevent  their  promulgation  by  in- 
carcerating and  otherwise  persecuting  those  who  le 
held  and  proclaimed  them.    But  with  all  their  1^ 
art  and  power,  they  could  not  make  them  bow  the 
knee  to  the  image  that  had  been  set  up,  nor  yet 
put  bread  into  their  mouths.-   Upon  the  samej 
ground,  all  consistent  Friends,  from  that  day  toj 
this,  have  maintained  a  testimony  against  a  hirC'j  j^i 
ling  or  man-made  ministry,  and  contended  for  th(  ^ 
free  exercise  of  the  gift  in  the  church. 

But  how  long  can  this  testimony  be  supported  i: 
the  members  adopt  the  opinion  that  Friends  here- 
tofore have  been  mistaken  in  their  apprehension 
of  the  circumstances  under  which  spiritual  gifts! 
are  7ww  exercised  in  the  church ;  and  take  up  with 
the  belief,  common  to  other  religious  denomina- 
tions, that — instead  of  the  immediate  sensible 
operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  mind — "  the 
Holy  Scriptures  are  the  appointed  source  from 
which  ministers  are  to  derive  their  knowledge  of 
the  truths  which  they  declare."  Is  it  not  this  de- 
parture from  the  doctrine  held  by  Friends,  and 
an  implied  propriety  in  preparing  beforehand 
for  what  may  be  delivered  in  meeting,  that  has 
already  led  to  striking  out  from  the  discipline  of 
more  than  one  Yearly  Meeting,  the  word  hire- 
ling ;  to  the  assertion  repeatedly  made  in  meet- 
ings, by  some  who  claim  to  be  leaders  of  the  flock-,' 
that  our  members  should  not  be  censured  for  at- 
tending at  the  places  for  worship  of  other  denomi- 
nations, because  they  find  there  that  which  satis- 
fies them  better  than  the  meetings  of  their  own 
religious  Society ;  and  to  the  interchange  of  ac- 
commodation, by  which.  Monthly  Meetings  tacitly 
sanction  the  attendance  of  their  members  where 
a  hireling  or  man-made  ministry  officiates,  and 
open  their  own  houses  for  such  to  speak  in  ? 

These  saddening  things  are  brought  before  the 
readers  of  "  The  Friend,"  in  no  unkind  or  party 
spirit,  nor  yet  for  the  purpose  of  blazoning  them 
abroad.  They  have  not  been  done  in  a  corner, 
and  they  are  highly  lauded  by  those  engaged  in 
them,  as  improvements  iu  the  church.  But  we 
are  persuaded,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  to  make 
them  appear  in  a  different  light,  they  indicate  a 
serious  departure  from  the  fundamental  principle 
of  our  religious  Society,  as  well  as  disregard  for 
"  the  views  and  modes  of  expression  adopted  by 
our  early  Friends."  We  have  already  stated  how 
highly  they*valued  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  how 
diligent  they  were  in  the  use  and  perusal  of  them ; 
that  as  o  means  for  communicating  the  knowledge 
of  divine  truth  they  are  invaluable,  and  that,  as 
R.  Barclay  says,  "  provided  that  to  the  Spirit, 
from  which  they  came,  be  but  granted  that  place 
the  scriptures  themselves  give  it  [Friends]  do 
freely  concede  to  the  scriptures  the  second  place, 
even  whatsoever  they  say  of  themselves ;  aud  they 
arc  also  very  willing  to  admit  it  as  a  positive 
certain  maxim,  that  whatsoever  any  do  pretend- 
ing to  the  Spirit,  which  is  contrary  to  the  scrip- 
tures, be  accounted  a  delusion  of  the  devil."  It 
requires,  however,  but  little  capacity  for  discrim- 
inating, to  see  that  this  differs  widely  from  be- 
lieving them  to  be  essential  to  communion  between 
the  soul  and  the  Source  of  all  light  and  knowledge; 
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le  liill*       "  the'principal  means  employed  by  Divine 
,      rovidence  for  the  illumination,  conversion,  and 
J  hiritual  edification  of  men;"  to  be  "the  means 
'     rovided  for  instructing  the  church  in  divine 
•uth "the  appointed  sotcrce  from  which  minis- 
jrs  are  to  derive  their  knowledge  of  the  truths 
ley  declare."    To  the  adoption  of  these  latter 
iews,  and  a  manifest  determination  to  substitute 
I lem  for  the  former  faith  of  the  Society,  we  be- 
eve  are  to  be  traced  the  changes  and  disorgani- 
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ition  in  it,  which  have  characterized  its  history 
)r  the  last  twenty-five  years ;  and  Friends  in  this 
ountry  have  great  need  to  be  on  their  guard  at 
tie  present  time,  lest  the  lukewarmness  or  laxity 
f  "religious  principle,  growing  out  of  these  changes 
nd  convulsions,  induce  them  to  betray  the  testi- 
lonies  of  the  gospel  against  war  in  all  its  phases, 
nd  to  the  right  of  liberty  of  conscience. 

What  good  has  resulted  to  the  Society  from 
hese  innovations  ?  Are  the  increased  activity 
nd  interest  in  what  are  considered  religious  duties 
nd  performances, — from  which  the  inquiry  and 
esearch  that  led  to  the  new  form  of  belief  are 
aid  to  have  arisen — accompanied  by  any  corres- 
londing  manifestation  of  growing  spiritual-minded- 
ess  ;  of  more  complete  redemption  from  the 
rorld  ;  less  coiiformity  to  its  manners  and  follies ; 
r  of  more  self-denial  as  to  the  pursuit  of  wealth, 
nd  gratification  of  the  pride  of  life  ?  Or  are  not 
hose  who  are  carrying  them  out,  showing  that 
hey  feel  a  restraint  taken  off  from  them  ;  that  in 
heir  reach  after  or  indulgence  in  what  the  world 
ateems  as  liberality  and  refinement,  and  in  dis- 
carding what  themselves  term  useless  forms  or 
elf-imposed  crosses,  they  have  stricken  down  pre- 
lervatives  from  temptation,  and  let  in  a  flood  of 
orldly  conformity,  which,  with  will-worship  and 
ihe  paramount  importance  ascribed  to  the  study 
f  the  bible,  threatens  to  remove  all  distinctive 
iharacteristics  of  Friends,  and  amalgamate  them 
ith  other  professors  around  them  ? 
The  founders  of  our  religious  Society  have  Jeft 
jehind  them  the  evidence  that  they  taught  and 
ipoke  of  what  they  had  seen  with  their  spiritual 
2yes,  and  their  hands  had  handled  of  the  word  of 
ife.  We  have  the  testimony  of  one  who  knew 
"'j  ;hem  intimately,  and  was  altogether  capable  to 
estimate  and  delineate  their  character;  himself, 
though  rich  and  learned,  and  accomplished,  a 
humble,  consistent  disciple  of  Christ, — that  they 
held  the  truth  in  the  Spirit  of  it,  and  not  in 
their  own  spirits  or  after  their  own  will  and  affec- 
tions. They  were  bowed  and  brought  into  sub- 
jection, insomuch  that  it  was  visible  to  them  that 
knew  them,  they  did  not  think  themselves  at 
their  own  disposal  to  go  where  they  listed,  or  say 
or  do  what  they  listed,  or  when  they  listed.  Their 
liberty  stood  in  the  liberty  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth, 
and  no  pleasure,  no  profit,  no  fear,  no  favour  could 
draw  them  from  this  retired,  strict  and  watchful 
frame.  In  the  feeling  of  the  motions  of  the  light 
and  life  of  Christ  in  the  soul,  they  drew  near  to 
the  Lord  and  waited  to  be  prepared  by  that,  that 
so  they  might  feel  these  drawings  and  movings 
before  they  approached  the  Lord  in  prayer,  or 
opened  their  mouths  in  ministry ;  and  in  their  be- 
ginning and  ending  with  this,  stood  their  comfort, 
service  and  edification.  They  reached  to  the  in- 
ward state  and  condition  of  people,  which  is  an 
evidence  of  the  virtue  of  their  principle,  and  of 
their  ministering  from  it,  and  not  from  their  own 
imaginations,  glosses  or  comments  upon  scripture. 

What  evidence  has  been  adduced  by  those  who 
impeach  their  knowledge  of  the  truths  of  the  gos- 
pel, that  Friends  place  too  high  an  estimate  upon 
these  fathers  in  the  church  of  Christ,  as  "  inter- 
preters of  scripture  and  expounders  of  christian 
doctrine,"  and  that  they  must  get  rid  of  this  false 


estimate  in  order  to  come  at  the  truth  ?  For  more 
than  two  hundred  years  their  interpretations  of 
scripture,  and  their  expositions  of  christian  doc- 
trine have  been  received,  believed  in,  and  pub- 
lished by  the  Society.  The  same  blessed  doctrines 
and  testimonies  which  the  Holy  Spirit  anointed 
their  eyes  to  see  and  opened  their  minds  to  com- 
prehend, have  been  sealed  as  divine  truths  upon 
the  understandings  of  thousands  since  their  day, 
who  were  made  willing  to  walk  by  the  same  yule 
and  mind  the  same  divine  light  and  guide  as  they 
did;  and,  we  believe,  notwithstanding  the  defec- 
tion and  degeneracy  that,  have  spread  over  the 
Society,  there  are  yet  thousands  among  its  mem- 
bers who  would  rather  part  with  a  right  hand  or 
a  right  eye,  than  give  them  up,  or  see  them  fall  in 
our  midst. 

We  have  queried  what  good  has  resulted  or  is 
likely  to  result  from  the  innovations  made  ?  It  is 
well  known  that  those  who  initiated  them  and 
advocated  their  adoption,  held  out  as  a  strong  re- 
commendation to  them,  that  by  thus  rendering 
the  profession  of  a  Friend  less  repugnant  to  the 
feelings  natural  to  the  young  and  inexperienced, 
many  who  did  not  choose  to  or  feel  the  necessity 
for  complying  with  the  "  peculiarities,"  would  be 
retained  in  the  Society,  and  others  outside  its  pale, 
with  similar  feelings,  would  be  induced  to  join  in 
membership ;  while  not  a  few  who  did  not  approve 
of  the  changes  themselves,  and  acknowledged 
their  inconsistency,  alarmed  by  the  cry  of  diminu- 
tion in  the  number  of  members,  weakly  forbore  to 
oppose  their  introduction,  lest,  if  they  were  re- 
jected, many  more  would  join  in  membership  with 
other  denominations.  For  the  same  reason,  and 
to  do  away  still  further  the  distinction  between 
Friends  and  other  religious  professors,  the  discip- 
line was  so  altered  as  to  allow  members  to  marry 
those  not  in  membership,  without  losing  their 
standing  in  the  Socity.  But  even  the  poor  object 
of  increasing  the  number  of  members  does>not  ap- 
pear to  be  gained.  Over  eighty  resignations  of 
membership  were  reported  to  London  Yearly 
Meeting  in  1863,  and  over  ninety  in  1864. 

A  writer  in  the  Seventh  month  number  of  the 
London  Friend,  under  the  head  of  "  The  Yearly 
Meeting  of  1864,  and  its  Statistics,"  says,  "Not- 
withstanding all  the  vigorous,  patient  effort,  all  the 
prayerful  earnestness,  in  one  word,  all  the  in- 
creased 'faithfulness'  which  during  recent  years 
have  certainly  been  developed  amongst  Friends, 
the  feeling  which  prevailed  when,  during  their 
recent  gathering  '  the  state  of  the  Society'  became 
the  subject  of  consideration,  was  certainly  not  a 
very  cheerful  or  encouraging  one.  Nor  was  this 
to  be  greatly  wondered  at,  when,  from  the  evi- 
dence before  the  meeting  it  ivas  made  more  mani- 
fest than  ever,  that  whatever  new  life  has  been 
awakened  amongst  Friends,  has  found  its  chief 
field  for  exercise,  and  -produced  its  most  noticeahle 
results  outside  'the  pale'  of  the  Society."  The 
writer  goes  on  to  say,  though  there  was  really  no 
increase  in  the  number  of  members,  yet  there  were 
3560  reported — an  increase  of  23U,  during  1863, 
— of  "  non-members"  who  attend  the  meetings  for 
worship.  "  Here,  then,  in  some  small  part  at 
least,  is  the  fruit  of  our  labours ;  here  the  ground 
for  encouragement;  and  here  the  indisputable 
proof  that  Quakerism  is  not  merely  a  curious  fos- 
silism,  but  a  present,  living  exertive  reality.  It 
is  well,  however,  for  Friends  to  seriously  consider 
whether  this  is  a  state  of  things  which  it  is  either 
reasonable  or  desirable  to  look  to  for  a  continu- 
ance. If  true  Quakerism  does  still  possess  this 
vital  power  of  influence  and  attraction,  is  it  to 
continue  only  so  far  to  exert  that  power  as  to  at- 
tract converts  merely  to  its  outermost  edge  ? 
And  further,  can  we  desire  that  they  should  be 


satisfied  to  remain  there  ?  We  may  be  sure  that 
this  will  not  be  so,  but  that  if  the  present  Society 
of  Friends  does  not  speedily  provide,  far  more 
effectually  than  at  present,  for  what  may  he  de- 
scribed as  the  social  religious  needs  of  these  '  out- 
siders,' their  wants  will  of  necessity  obtain  satis- 
faction in  otlier  ways."  He  then  puts  the  ques- 
tion whether  there  are  not  some  among  these 
"  outsiders  who  desire  a  more  intimate  connec- 
tion with  the  Society,  but  who,  nevertheless,  object 
to.  become  members  under  the  present  system." 
After  stating  that  several  applications  were  made 
to  the  clerk,  during  the  last  Yearly  Meeting,  by 
"  non-members"  for  permission  to  attend  its  sit- 
tings, which  were  not  granted  on  the  ground  that 
if  they  "  were  admitted,  thousands  of  others  in  the 
same  position"  could  not  be  consistently  refused, 
he  queries  whether  this  is  really  a  reason  for  or 
against  granting  the  request;  concluding  thus: 
"  Which  will  be  the  first  Quarterly  Meeting,  and 
who  the  first  individual  Friend  thereof,  to  propose 
tha^t  Friends'  meetings  for  discipline  shall  be  open 
to  all  who  are  congregationally  'members,'  whether 
registered  thus  or  not  f" 

This,  as  the  expression  of  the  views  or  feeling 
of  an  individual  member,  though  clearly  indica- 
tive of  where  these  innovations  must  end,  would 
not  be  quoted  in  the  present  connection  ;  but  the 
writer  adds  the  following  postscript,  which  gives 
the  whole,  alarmino;  significance : 

"  Since  writing  the  above  I  have  been  informed 
that,  at  a  recent  meeting  of  a  large  Quarterly 
Meeting,  an  application  on  the  part  of  two  '  non- 
members'  for  permission  to  attend  the  meeting  for 
discipline  was  cordially  granted  by  the  unanimous 
voice  of  the  meeting.  Will  not  these  Friends  take 
the  initiative  in  establishing  this  liberty  on  a  firm 
basis  for  the  whole  Society  P" 

The  italicising  in  the  extracts  given,  is,  nearly 
all,  our  own.  Who  is  so  blind  as  not  to  see  where 
all  this  "  faithfulness,"  this  "  living,  exertive  re- 
ality," with  its  "  expansion  and  adaptation"  are 
threatening  to  sweep  the  whole  Society  ;  and  the 
wreck  they  must  make  of  parts  of  it,  if  the  mem 
bers  who  see  and  feel  the  ominous  signs  of  the 
times,  will  not  arouse  and  seek  the  Lord  to  prepare 
and  qualify  them,  and  lead  them  on  by  his  Spirit, 
to  put  a  stop  to  these  desolating  innovations  ?  The 
"  initiative"  to  admit  as  members  those  who  now 
remain  outside  because  of  the  "present  system  ;" 
who,  if  Friends  are  determined  to  adhere  to  their 
principles,  and  "  not  provide  far  more  effectually 
than  at  present"  for  their  "  social  religious  needs" 
will  "  obtain  satisfaction  in  other  ways;"  the  ini- 
tiative of  admitting  such  as  members,  is  already 
taken  by  the  unanimous  action  of  a  large  Quar- 
terly Meeting;"  which  is  invoked  to  establish 
"  this  liberty  on  a  firm  basis  throughout  the  So- 
ciety." Thus  the  faith,  for  which  our  forefathers 
in  the  Truth  willingly  laid  down  their  lives,  think- 
ing no  suffering  too  great,  nothing  too  near  or 
dear  to  part  with,  that  it  might  be  kept  inviolate, 
is  contemned  and  to  be  still  further  sacrificed,  in 
order  that  "thousands  in  the  same  position"  as 
the  "  two,"  may  be  brouglit  in  through  the  breach. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Lost  Property  in  Paris. — A  regular  account  is 
kept  at  the  Prefecture  of  Police  of  all  articles 
found  in  the  streets  and  deposited  at  the  Prefec- 
ture by  the  finders.  The  value  of  the  articles  de- 
posited there  for  the  last  twelve  months,  amounts 
to  390,000  francs,  (S78,000.)  The  articles  were 
12,224  in  number;  besides  which,  cabmen  and 
omnibus  drivers  left  20,5.29  objects,  valued  at  495, 
174  francs — total,  33,000  articles  of  various  kinds, 
amounting  to  885,000  francs,  or  S177,000._  It 
appears  that  not  more  than  one-half  these  articles 
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have  been  claimed  by  their  owners.  In  addition 
to  those  just  mentioned,  the  following  articles  were 
found,  and  within  the  last  month  or  so,  faithfully 
deposited  with  the  police  : — A  gold  bracelet  with 
diamonds,  deposited  by  a  working  housepainter 
named  Pingal ;  700  francs  in  banknotes,  by  a  fe- 
male servant  named  Boss  ;  a  port-monnaie,  contain- 
ing shares,  and  160  francs  in  money,  by  a  coffee- 
house waiter,  Vincent ;  a  valuable  gold  watch  by 
a  poor  widow  named  Bosquet;  a  debenture  for  500 
francs,  payable  to  bearer,  by  a  boy  fifteen  years 
old,  named  Laborse ;  2000  francs,  in  bank-notes, 
by  an  omnibus  clerk  named  Tacnet ;  1200  francs 
by  a  cab-driver  named  Cordouan ;  3500  by  a  cab- 
man named  Besse ;  and  a  bracelet,  in  gold  and 
diamonds,  valued  at  15,000  francs,  by  a  cabman 
named  Heisser.  These  acts  tell  greatly  in  favour 
of  the  honesty  of  the  humbler  class  of  Parisians. 
— Paris  Letter. 


Selected. 

The  Privileges  of  the  Christian. 

The  devil  occupies  a  visible  kingdom,  the  world 
holds  an  open  market,  the  flesh  wages  an  ever- 
present  warfare;  and  is  not  the  salvation  which 
cometh  from  the  Lord  that  which  shall,  yea  which 
doth  deliver  us  from  all  these,  a  real  work,  a  pre- 
sent work,  a  conscious  work,  a  far  more  complete 
and  glorious  work,  than  hands  which  hang  down 
.are  able  to  embrace,  and  eyes  looking  two  ways 
are  able  to  behold  ?  Does  not  God's  covenant, 
when  read  by  its  own  light,  disclose  itself  as  a 
covenant,  even  in  this  present  time,  of  life  and 
peace  ?  If  any  of  us  have  not  found  it  to  be  so, 
it  is  because  in  this  great  matter  we  have  yet 
much  to  learn  of  God,  both  in  his  written  word 
and  in  his  work.  To  the  Law,  saith  the  prophet, 
and  to  the  Testimony.  If  they  speak  not  accord- 
ing to  this  word,  if  the  personal  experience  of  be- 
lievers does  not  agree  with  the  outward  revelation 
they  live  under,  it  is  because  they  have  no  light 
in  them. 

We  have  been  considering  religion  as  a  Divine 
science ;  it  is  not  like  the  earthly  ones  in  this, 
that  there  is  no  royal  road  into  its  mysteries  ;  none 
may  penetrate  into  these  who  have  not  placed 
themselves  under  devout  and  diligent  subjection 
to  its  laws ;  but  will  not  the  highway  of  simple 
obedience,  in  which  our  King  himself  was  con- 
tent to  travel,  lead  us  on,  step  by  step,  until  we 
enter  into  the  possession  of  secrets  which  make  all 
outward  requirements  easy  ?  "  Mysteries  are  re- 
vealed unto  the  meek."  Is  there  not  such  a  thing 
as  the  gradual  growth  of  an  affection,  which,  by 
placing  the  heart's  deliberate  desire  and  prefer- 
ence, and  choice  in  God,  induces  a  conformity  to 
His  will  in  all  things,  and  makes  His  every  com- 
mand to  be  obeyed,  not  from  the  pressure  of  an 
enforced  law,  but  through  the  unfolding  of  an  in- 
ward principle?  Is  there  not  a  state  in  which 
those  who  are  in  Christ  attain  to  that  realization 
of  their  privileges  which  Paul  desired  for  his 
Galatian  converts,  those  little  children  for  whom, 
although  they  were  already  born  unto  God,  he 
travailed  in  birth  again,  until  the  Sou,  of  whose 
Spirit  they  had  received,  was  "  formed  in  them," 
— until  tlic  mind  which  was  in  them  was  also  the 
mind  which  was  in  Clirist  Jesus, — until  they  were 
complete  in  IJim,  in  attainments  as  well  as  in 
privileges  ? 

We  arc  told  that  God  ioveth  a  cheerful  giver 
it  is  His  own  blessed  characteristic  to  give  bounti- 
fully; upbraiding  not;  may  we  not,  therefore,  be- 
lieve tliat  lie  is  favorable  to  the  free  and  willing 
receiver  of  His  goodness?  Yet  as  the  Israelites 
were  slow  to  enter  upon  the  I'romised  Laud,  so 
»re  we  slow  to  enter  upon  the  Purchased  one;  we 
do  Dot  «  eat  the  good"  of  the  land  which  has  boea 


bestowed  upon  us  in  Christ,  and  through  an  evil, 
if  unsuspected,  heart  of  unbelief,  a  secret  distrust 
of  God's  loving  kindness,  we  fall  short,  as  they 
did,  of  the  rest  which  even  here  He  has  provided 
for  His  people, — a  rest,  for  the  want  of  which  no 
Pisgah  view  can  altogether  console  us.  Too  many 
among  us  are  like  the  spies ;  we  confess  that  it  is 
a  good  land,  but  exaggerate  the  difficulties  of  at- 
taining it;  its  old  dwellers  (the  deeply  seated  in- 
firmities of  the  flesh)  seem  too  strong  to  be  over- 
come :  but  as  Caleb  and  Joshua  said,  and  for  this 
were  so  singularly  blessed  by  God,  "  Let  us  go  up 
at  once  and  possess  it,  for  we  are  well  able  to  over- 
come it;  the  Lord  is  with  us."  How  long  asks 
Joshua,  are  ye  slack  to  possess  the  land  which  the 
Lord  hath  given  you  ?  In  these  very  words  may 
Faith  now  urge,  admonish,  and  encourage  us  to 
enter  upon  freer,  richer  blessings,  far  ampler 
privileges, — even  those  laid  up  for  us  in  Christ. 
And  if  we,  conscious  of  our  inherent  feebleriess, 
should  ask,  "  By  whom  shall  Jacob  go  up,  for  he 
is  but  small  ?"  we  have  our  answer  given  us, — 
"  Not  by  might  nor  by^power,  but  by  my  Spirit, 
saith  the  Lord." 


Habits  and  Haunts  of  the  Camel. 

From  an  article  under  the  above  caption  in  a 
late  number  of  Chamber's  Journal,  the  following 
interesting  relation  is  taken. 

In  cities,  in  fairs,  or  other  much  frequented 
places,  the  camel  seems  habitually  dull,  but  no 
sooner  does  he  find  himself  in  the  desert,  than 
his  spirit  returns ;  he  snuffs  the  sweet  air,  he  looks 
gladly  over  the  unimpeded  landscape,  he  feels  him- 
self at  home;  and  if  his  rider  be  familiar  to  him, 
trots  away  at  the  rate  of  twelve  or  fourteen  miles 
an  hour,  without  the  least  urging.  In  cases  of 
necessity,  he  can,  as  we  have  already  remarked, 
knock  off"  eighteen  or  twenty  miles  in  the  same 
period.  One  of  the  pleasures  of  this  mode  of 
travelling,  not  often  noticed,  is  the  great  height 
of  the  rider  from  the  ground,  preserving  him 
from  the  fierce  heat  reflected  from  the  sand,  which 
on  an  ass,  or  even  on  a  horse,  sometimes  scorches 
the  face ;  but  aloft  on  the  camel's  saddle,  the  air 
is  comparatively  cool,  and  rendered  more  so  by 
the  swift  pace  of  the  camel.  Owing  to  the  struc- 
ture of  his  foot,  he  does  not  sink  in  the  sand,  but 
spreading  the  sole  as  he  goes,  appears  to  fly  over 
the  surface  rather  than  to  gallop.  Although  his 
eye  appears  dull,  his  sight  is  strong  and  piercing; 
and  in  the  fineness  of  the  sense  of  smelling,  is 
perhaps  exceeded  by  no  other  animal,  since  he 
can  scent  water,  which  has  scarce  any  odor  at 
all,  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half,  or  two 
miles ;  wc  should  even  say  from  observation,  that 
he  can  scent  it  more  than  twice  as  far,  for,  on  ap- 
proaching the  Nile  from  the  desert,  we  have 
know  him  voluntarily  to  quicken  his  pace  at  the 
distance  of  four  or  five  miles.  The  denght  im- 
parted by  immense  heat,  which  appears  to  confer 
upon  some  individuals  a  sixth  sense,  will  continue 
during  eight  or  ten  hours,  bubbling,  seething, 
and  thrilling  through  the  frame  like  a  sublime 
intoxication  ;  but  by  degrees,  weariness  and  lan- 
guor succeed,  thirst  makes  itself  felt,  and  i:S  the 
sun  nods  towards  the  west,  the  eye  glances  about 
wistfully  in  search  of  a  clump  of  palm-trees,  or  a 
rock,  the  u.sual  indications  of  a  fountain.  Upon 
discovering  the  well-known  signal,  the  dromedary 
rears  his  head,  turns,  give  his  rider  a  look  of  en- 
eouragenicnt,  and  then,  if  not  quite  subdued  by 
fatigue,  bolts  off  at  full  speed.  How  many  days 
he  can  go  without  drinking,  has  never,  perhaps, 
been  exactly  ascertained —in  fact,  the  power  of 
endurance  varies  greatly  in  different  individuals 
— but  it  has  been  stated  on  very  good  authority, 
that  tho  dromedary  can  subsist  nine  days  without 
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water,  though  exposed  the  whole  time  to  a  heal 
resembling  that  of  a  furnace.    It  is  certain  thai  lO' 
when  the  camel  does  drink,  he  always  appears  tc 
be  laying  in  a  stock  for  a  week  or  so,  and  he  has  iti" 
even  been  known  to  swallow  seven  gallons  and  ai*'i 
half,  or  thirty  quarts  of  water  at  one  time.  Thit 
allows  three  quarts  a  day  for  ten  days,  which 
though  not  sufficient  properly  to  quench  the 
thirst  of  so  largo  an  animal,  may  yet  be  enough 
to  keep  him  alive. 

Comparative  anatomy,  which  has  indulged  in 
a  legion  of  experiments  in  the  structure  of  much 
inferior  animals,  has  not  extended  a  proper  de- 
gree of  attention  to  the  camel.  It  has,  no  doubt, 
been  ascertained  that  this  extraordinary  creature 
possesess  one  stomach  more  than  other  mammalia, 
but  curiosity  has  not  been  sufficiently  busy  with  iiw 
that  immense  bladder,  streaked  with  sanguine 
veinS)  which  the  animal  sometimes  blows  out  o{ 
its  mouth  in  spring.  In  strings  of  thirty  or  fortji 
we  have  noticed,  during  the  greatest  heat  of  thtf 
day,  a  majority  amusing  themselves  after  this 
fashion.  On  such  occasions  they  will  raise  their 
heads,  look  around  wildly,  and  then,  with  a  strange' 
offensive  noise,  draw  up  the  bag  from  theirthroats, 
and  blow  it  out  inflated  to  its  fullest  extent,  as  if 
to  cool  it  by  the  touch  of  the  external  air.  In  a 
few  minutes  they  would  suffer  it  to  collapse,  and 
suck  it  back  with  a  suckling  noise  into  their 
throats.  Is  not  this  bag  intended  to  contain,  in 
addition  to  the  fifth  stomach,  a  supply  of  fresh 
water  ?  And  is  it  not  in  this  that  travellers, 
when  compelled  to  kill  their  domedaries  to  pre- 
serve their  own  lives  in  the  Sahara,  find  the 
pure,  transparent  fluid  spoken  of  on  such  occa- 
sions ?  The  water  in  the  fifth  stomach  is  never,  wo 
believe,  found  upon  dissection  to  be  quite  clear, 
but  in  some  cells  a  little  muddy,  in  others  yellow.  )fro 

It  is  during  a  sand-storm,  or  on  the  approach  ilik 
of  the  simoon,  that  the  camel  displays  the  most 
striking  proofs  of  sagacity.  Before  the  human 
eye  can  detect  the  swiftly-approaching  column  of 
yellow  or  lurid  gas,  which  instantly  strikes  dead 
all  creatures  that  breathe  it,  the  camel  discerns 
the  danger,  and  uttering  a  wild  roar,  turns  round 
and  plunges  his  nose  into  the  sand.  The  travel- 
ler also,  who  springs  instantly  to  the  earth,  presses  Br 
his  face  against  the  face  of  the  desert,  tightly, 
closes  his  lips,  and  protects  his  nostrils  with  both 
hands.  What  signs  of  suffering  or  agitation  the 
poor  dromedary  exhibits  the  traveller  is  too  much 
terrified  to  observe,  but  he  himself  experiences 
throughout  his  frame,  first  a  quivering,  shooting 
pain,  then  a  numbness  and  paralysis  of  all  the 
vital  functions,  which  prolonged  for  many  seconds, 
would  be  death.  But  the  mysterious  vapour  which 
comes  almost  like  lightning,  in  the  same  manner 
departs.  In  many  cases,  the  sudden  death  of  tho 
beast  and  his  rider,  reveals  the  fatal  power  of  the 
simoon  ;  but  when  they  escape  with  life,  the  pro- 
cess of  reviving  from  the  stroke,  resembles  that 
experienced  by  patients  after  a  long  illness — lan- 
guor, feebleness,  prostration  of  the  whole  system, 
giddiness  of  the  head,  dimness  of  sight,  a  partial 
loss  of  memor}',  and  a  bewilderment  of  ideas.  Eu- 
ropeans flee  to  brandy  as  a  remedy,  the  Arabs  to 
coffee  ;  while  the  camel,  kneeling  as  if  under  a 
heavy  burden,  groans,  grunts,  and  looks  ruefully 
about  upon  the  waste. 

One  means  of  keeping  up  the  strength  of  this 
faithful  beast,  which  seems  never  to  have  occurred 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Eastern  Africa,  or  else  to  be 
neglected  through  indolence,  is  habitually  prac- 
tised in  the  Moggreb  or  Western  Desert;  the  own- 
er going  before,  or  a  little  on  one  side,  breaks  or 
plucks  up  whatever  shrub  or  plant  he  perceives 
suited  to  the  camel's  taste,  and  gives  it  to  him  as 
he  walks  along ;  and  the  vegetable  juices  thus 
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.tained,  supplj  the  want  of  water.  Another 
eat  advantage  arises  from  this  policy  of  the 
oggrebyns ;  it  produces  a  kindly  feeling,  closely 
sembling  affection,  between  the  master  and  his 
ast,  and  inspires  the  latter  with  so  much  trust 
id  confidence,  that  when  for  whole  days  noth- 
g  is  given  him,  he  seems  to  understand  that  it 
only  because  there  is  nothing  to  be  had. 
Some  naturalists  have  given  currency  to  the 
Inion  that  the  camel  is  not  found  in  India;  but 
is  is  an  error,  since,  in  all  ages  it  has  abounded 
the  great  sandy  plains  north  of  the  Nerbiddah, 
bere,  in  the  time  of  Akhbar,  it  constituted  the 
e  wealth  of  some  tribes,  individuals  among 
aiiititiom  were  said  to  possess  herds  of  ten  thousand. 
Persia,  in  Khorason,  in  Asia  Minor,  in  the 
rimea,  on  the  plains  of  the  Kuban,  throughout 
18  steppes  of  Central  Asia,  and  in  China,  the 
fflel  is  the  common  beast  of  burden.  Mongol 
)bles  journey  on  dromedaries  to  the  court  of  Pe- 
ng, and  sometimes  harness  them  in  carriages, 
'ben  ladies  travel,  whether  in   Northern  or 
II  mthern  Asia,  their  favourite  mount  is  the  camel, 
I  which  they  are  placed  in  a  very  peculiar  man- 
two  capacious  panniers  are  slung,  one  on 
ther  side  the  animal,  furnished  with  soft  cush- 
Ds.    In  these,  two  ladies  seat  themselves,  and 
protected  from  the  sun's  rays  by  a  silken 
tnopy,  supported  on  slender,  gilded  poles,  rising 
om  the  corners  of  the  panniers.    Here  at  their 
ise  they  chat  with  each  other,  smoke,  or  nurse 
leir  babies,  and  are  occasionally  lulled  to  sleep 
y  the  drowsy  motion  of  the  animal. 
The  young  foal  of  the  camel,  when  frisking 
'ter  its  mother,  has  a  sort  of  ungainly  prettiness, 
hich  is  almost  comic,  especially  when  the  owner 
termines  upon  weaning  it.    A  coarse  net-work 
rope  is  then  tied  over  the  dam's  breasts,  against 
hich  the  young  camel,  in  search  of  his  usual 
'ourishment,  dashes  his  nose  in  a  sort  of  petulent 
iry.    He  will  go  on,  however,  making  attempts 
or  about  eight  or  ten  days,  after  which  he  cooly 
bandons  the  enterprise,  and  takes  to  ordinary 
)od,  thorns  and  thistles,  and  the  coarsest  herbage 
reduced  by  the  sterile  soil  of  the  desert.  To 
econcile  the  young  cameling  to  his  lot, 
i^irglis  adorn  his  head  with  gay-colored  ribbons 
nd  long  streamers,  which,  as  he  gambols  about, 
ance  and  flutter  in  the  air.    Camels'  milk  in  all 
he  countries  where  the  animal  flourishes,  is  an 
rticle  in  great  request,  both  as  a  beverage  and 
or  the  purpose  of  making  cheese  and  butter;  but 
t  does  not  seem  to  yield  that  strong  spirit  which 
s  extracted  from  mare's  milk  in  all  parts  of  Tar- 
ary,  and  enables  the  wandering  hordes  to  enjoy 
he  delights  of  intoxication. 

In  Arabia  and  Northern  Africa,  the  fine  hair 
)f  the  camel,  which  the  animal  sheds  once  a  year, 
s  woven  into  fabrics  little  less  soft  and  beautiful 
han  the  shawls  of  cashmere.  A  white  bernouse 
f  this  material,  manufactured  in  Tunis  or  Fez, 
iooded  and  tasselled  with  floss  silk,  sometimes 
ells  in  the  bazaars  of  Cairo  and  Damascus,  for 
twenty-five  or  thirty  pounds,  according  to  its 
whiteness  and  lustre.  Nor  is  this  at  all  surpris- 
ng,  since  very  few  camels  are  white,  the  common 
[Colour  being  brown,  varying  occasionally  almost 
to  black.  Of  the  coarse,  long  hair,  which,  as  in 
Ithe  shawl  goat,  covers  and  conceals  the  down, 
ropes  and  tents  are  made.  Hence  the  expression 
which  occurs  perpetually  in  the  Arab  poets,  "  the 
black  tents  of  Ouan  or  Nejed ;"  and  ia  the  Songs 
of  Solomon,  "  the  black  tents  of  Kedar." 

The  camel  is  said  to  be  found  wild  in  the  des- 
erts lying  east  of  the  Himalayas.  But  this  may  be 
doubted,  since  the  animal  shuns  forests,  and  there 
is  no  steppe  of  sufiScient  extent  to  withdraw  crowds 
of  so  large  a  beast  from  the  notice  of  man.    It  is 


equally  erroneous  to  regard  him  as  a  native  of 
Tibit,  a  country  so  lofty,  cold  and  desolate,  that 
even  the  shaggy  horse  of  Britain  finds  it  difi&cult 
to  subsist  there.  It  may  safely  be  affirmed  that 
the  camel  exists  everywhere  in  bondage;  some- 
times the  slave  of  the  slave,  but  always  industri- 
ous, patient,  and  addicted  to  toil.  We  have  seen 
him  harnessed  to  the  plough  with  an  ass,  and 
drawing  a  cart  side  by  side  with  a  buffalo  ;  and 
have  beheld  him  move  through  the  eternal  gyra- 
tions of  a  water-wheel  assisted  by  a  skeleton  of 
a  horse ;  but  his  proper  place  is  the  desert,  where 
both  he  and  his  rider  are  exhilarated  by  the  buoy- 
ant and  elastic  air.  The  only  inconvenience  at- 
tending the  use  of  the  camel  as  a  saddle-animal, 
is  the  awkwardness  of  mounting  or  descending. 
He  squats  on  the  ground,  and  you  get  into  the 
saddle,  you  utter  a  sound  which  no  combination 
of  letters  can  represent,  and  up  he  starts,  first 
with  his  hind  legs,  which  nearly  pitches  you  over 
his  head,  and  then  with  his  fore-legs,  which  sends 
you  back  with  equal  violence.  In  dismounting, 
it  is  much  the  same,  you  utter  the  mysterious 
guttural  sound,  and  down  he  goes,  plump,  doub- 
ling his  fore-legs  under  him,  and  then  quietly 
bringing  his  hind-legs  to  bear  in  the  same  long 
folds,  after  which  he  lies  at  his  ease,  and  be- 
gins to  ruminate,  whether  your  neck  is  broken  or 
not.  With  all  his  faults,  however,  we  regard  him 
as  a  friend,  since  we  have  seldom  passed  pleasant- 
er  hours  than  those  spent  in  the  burning  sun 
upon  his  back,  with  the  golden  sand  beneath, 
and  a  boundless  horizon  before  us. 


Selected. 

"J.re  ye  able  to  drinJc  of  my  Cup  T' — All  that 
are  in  Christ  must  be  made  to  drink  into  one 
Spirit,  yet  often  and  often  perhaps,  must  He  re- 
turn and  ask  his  chosen  ones,  "Are  ye  able  to 
drink  of  my  cup?"  before  that  free,  calm  answer 
can  be  given,  "  We  are  able;"  and  many  offerings 
must  be  laid  upon  the  altar  with  tears  and  weep- 
ing, before  the  sacrifices  of  joy  are  brought  there. 
For  as  Christ  was  made  like  unto  us,  we  must  he 
made  like  unto  him,  even  at  the  cost  of  much  that 
theirs  grievous  to  natural  feeling.  -His  coming  within 
the  soul  is  the  bringing  in  of  a  new  order;  and 
when  was  there  a  painless  transition,  a  bloodless 
revolution  ?  It  gives  a  new  aim  to  the  will  of 
man;  it  sets  a  fresh  goal  before  his  affections,  and 
one  ofttimes  to  be  reached  only  by  passing  over 
the  dead  body  of  all  that  made  up  their  former 
life.  "  Who  will  lead  me  into  the  strong  city  ? 
who  will  bring  me  into  Edom  ?"  Before  Christ 
can  gain  the  citadel  of  man's  will  and  affections, 
many  pleasant  places  must  be  laid  waste  before 
him,  many  fair  and  flourishing  outworks  be  brought 
low.  *  *  *  It  is  the  bearing  of  the  cross,  the 
sharing  of  the  passion,  that  enables  the  believer 
to  meet  and  understand  his  Lord  ;  "  for  we  being 
many,  are  one  Body,"  and  without  participation 
there  can  be  no  communion. 


The  Entjlish  Language. — After  the  Norman 
Conquest,  about  the  year  1066,  the  whole  king- 
dom of  England  was  divided  between  the  Nor- 
mans, who  were  the  lords  and  gentry,  and  the 
Saxons,  who,  with  few  exceptions,  became  the 
cultivators  of  the  soil.  These  two  nations  did 
not  even  enjoy  the  ordinary  means  of  communi- 
cation together,  for  the  Normans  spoke  French, 
as  well  as  the  king  and  courtiers,  the  courts  of 
law  used  the  same  language,  and  the  common  peo- 
ple alone  used  or  understood  the  Saxon,  which 
they  employed  in  their  own  affairs.  This  sepa- 
ration of  language  lasted  till  a  hundred  years  after 
the  Conquest,  when  the  English  language  began 
to  be  used  by  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  kingdom. 


The  gentlemen  were  acquainted  with  the  French 
also;  bat  every  Englishman  spoke  the  mixed  lan- 
guage which  has  been  gradually  formed  between 
the  Norman-French  and  Anglo-Saxon.  This  is 
the  language  which  has  finally  superseded  the  use 
of  all  others  in  England — the  language  of  Newtoa 
and  Bacon,  the  language  of  Milton  and  Shakes- 
peare, in  which  wisdom  and  genius  have  achieved 
so  much  to  instruct  and  delight  mankind. — Late 
Paper. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

The  rolling  round  of  another  year,  brings  the 
first  number  of  another  volume  of  "  The  Friend" 
to  us,  which  we  always  meet  with  acceptance,  be- 
lieving it  to  be  sound  in  doctrine,  beneficial  in  its 
reading,  and  instructive  in  its  remarks ;  and  oh, 
that  every  organ  of  the  society  would  speak  the 
same  language ;  how  encouraging  would  be  the 
prospect ;  for  we  read  the  true  believers  were  to 
walk  by  the  same  rule,  and  to  mind  the  same 
thing.    Phillip,  3  chap.  16  ver. 

And  why  need  there  be  a  difference  ?  All  that 
could  not  say  "  Shibboleth,  at  a  certain  pass,  were 
to  be  slain."  It  behoveth  us  all,  therefore,  to  be 
full  in  our  pronunciation  of  the  truth,  and  have 
but  one  banner  to  be  displayed,  because  thereof. 
The  stones  and  timber  used  in  Solomon's  temple, 
were  to  be  hewn  in  the  mountain,  so  that  there 
should  not  be  any  jar  or  discord  in  putting  it  to- 
gether, for  they  had  been  squared  and  fitted  by 
the  master  builder;  and  oh,  that  we  could  all  be 
brought  together  in  the  spiritual  building,  with- 
out the  noise  of  hammer  or  tool;  which  would  be 
the  case,  if  we  were  all  squared  and  fitted  by  the 
Great  Master  builder.  Therefore,  let  us  enquire, 
and  search  out  the  cause,  so  that  we  can  adopt 
the  language,  "Thine  are  we  David,  and  on  thy 
side,  thou  son  of  Jesse  ;  peace  be  to  thee  and  peace 
be  to  thy  helper,"  which  can  always  be  uttered  by 
the  true  disciples  of  the  meek  and  lowly  Jesus; 
whose  "  coat  was  without  seam,  woven  from  the 
top  throughout,"  John,  ISJth  chap.,  23d  verse; 
showing  the  unity  and  oneness  of  the  church.  Now 
let  us  put  shoulder  to  shoulder,  and  endeavour  to 
keep  the  camp  clear  from  all  that  would  hurt  or 
defile  in  the  Lord's  Holy  Mountain.  Then  would 
peace  be  within  our  walls,  and  prosperity  in  our 
palaces,  then  the  language  of  the  nation  would  be, 
"  see  how  the  Quakers  are  united,  and  dwell  ia 
love,  even  as  the  Father  dwelleth  in  love." 


A  novel  invention  for  supplying  locomotives 
with  water  while  in  motion,  lately  produced  ia 
England  by  llamsbottom,  the  engineer  and  loco- 
motive superintendent  on  the  North-western  Rail- 
way, is  thus  described  in  the  Popular  Science 
Peview.  "  This  ingenious  apparatus  consists  of  a 
dip-pipe  or  scoop  attached  to  the  bottom  of  the 
tender,  with  its  lower  end  curved  forwards,  and 
dipped  into  the  water  contained  in  an  open  trough, 
lying  longitudinally  between  the  rails,  at  or  about 
the  rail  level,*so  as  to  scoop  up  the  water,  and  de- 
liver it  into  the  tender  tank  while  running.  The 
speed  in  practice,  at  which  water  is  picked  up, 
varies  from  a  minimum  of  twenty-two  miles  per 
hour.  By  means  of  this  apparatus  the  size  and 
dead  weight  of  tenders  for  running  a  giveu  dis- 
tance are  reduced,  as  also  the  time  required  oa 
the  journey.  It  has  been  in  use  on  the  Holyhead 
line  since  October,  1860;  and  since  that  time, 
about  2,250,000  gallons  have  been  picked  up. 
Another  trough  has  lately  been  laid  down  on  the 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  line,  and  a  third  near 
Wolverton — the  last  being  intended  for  the  use  of 
the  fast  trains  which  run  between  London  and 
Bugby,  a  distance  of  eighty-two  miles,  without 
stopping.    The  picking-up  apparatus  was  ilius- 
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trated  in  the  exhibition  by  a  working  model.  An 
engine,  similar  to  that  exhibited,  has  run  from 
Holyhead  to  Stafford,  a  distance  of  131  miles, 
without  stopping,  in  144  minutes;  being  at  the 
average  rate  of  54^  miles  an  hour.  An  engine  of 
the  same  class  lately  brought  the  mail  train  from 
Holyhead  (the  nearest  British  port  to  Dublin)  to 
London,  a  distance  of  264  miles,  being  the  greatest 
continuous  run  ever  made  by  one  engine.  The 
average  speed  was  42  miles  an  hour. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Having  read  with  much  interest  the  article 
which  has  been,  and  yet  is  continued  to  be  pub- 
lished in  "  The  Friend,"  headed,  "  Improvements 
in  the  Church,"  I  greatly  desire  that  all  who  read 
the  contents  of  that  paper  would  carefully  examine 
and  meditate  upon  this  communication;  and  espe- 
cially the  part  of  it  included  in  No.  1,  vol.  88. 
There  is  much  instruction,  I  believe,  for  all  the 
members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  in  this  exam- 
ination of  the  causes  which  have  led  many  away 
from  the  true  and  primitive  grounds  of  Quakerism, 
and  brought  them  into  dark  and  slippery  places, 
where  there  is  no  standing  for  their  feet;  carried 
away  by  the  "  philosophy  and  tradition  of  men, 
after  the  rudiments  of  the  world,  and  not  after 
Christ,"  they  have  "  hewn  to  themselves  cisterns, 
broken  cisterns  that  can  hold  no  water."  Very 
impressive  are  the  remarks  of  the  author  of  the 
article  alluded  to,  "  Improvements  in  the  Church," 
and  more  than  all,  the  conclusion  of  that  part  in 
No.  1,  vol.  38,  where  he  says  :  "  In  making  this 
examination  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  if  it 
is  true -that  "  the  principle  [or  Spirit]  of  God  in 
man  *  *  is  the  only  blessed  means  appointed  of 
God  to  quicken,  convince  and  sanctify,"  as  the 
founders  of  the  Society  and  Friends  since  have 
always  believed  ;  then,  those  who  deny  it,  and  re- 
sort to  some  other  source  for  divine  light  and 
knowledge,  by  this  very  means  impair,  if  not  de- 
stroy, tiieir  capacity  for  determining  their  own 
condition,  and  darken  the  light  which  would  show 
them  their  blindness;  and  therefore,  it  may  be, 
that  we  have  the  accounts,  not  unfrequeutly  put 
forth,  of  progress  in  biblical  knowledge  and  mis- 
sionary labour,  as  being  a  growth  in  the  Truth." 
New  Jersey,  Ninth  month,  18G4. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Deri?ation  of  Proper  Names. 

From  a  work  recently  published  in  Dublin  on 
"  English  Hoots  and  the  Derivation  of  words  from 
the  ancient  Anglo  Saxon,"  are  extracted  the  fol- 
lowing remarks  on  the  derivation  of  some  of  our 
common  proper  names — which  are  said  to  be  pecu- 
liar to  the  English  and  other  nations  of  like  origin. 

"  Albert  means  iccU  ailuisi;<l,  or  one  wlio  gives 
good  advice.  Edmond  means  tlie  mouth  of  truth. 
Edward  and  Edgar,  a  htcpcr  of  his  word.  Ger- 
trude, is  ti//  truth.  Leonard,  signilies  a  lion's  heart. 
Bernard,  a  Lear's  heart.  Kicliard,  a  rich  or  beau- 
tiful heart.  Lambert,  a  Iamb's  heart.  Godhart, 
a  f/ood  heart.  Manhard,  or  Harduian,  a  man's 
heart,  or  a  man  of  heart;  and  Gerard  means  all 
heart. 

William  is  a  very  ancient  proper  name,  the 
origin  of  which  may  be  traced  to  a  period  anterior 
to  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons  in  Britain,  having 
been  introduced  at  the  time  of  the  wars  of  tiie 
Ilomans  with  the  ancient  Germans.  The  leaders 
of  the  Romans  wore  gilt  helmets,  and  when  a  Ger- 
man warrior  overcame  aiid  killed  one  of  those  well- 
armed  captains,  the  gilded  helmet  was  taken  off 
the  slain  enemy,  and  proudly  placed  on  the  head 
of  the  victor,  who  was  thenceforward  honored  with 
the  title  of  Gild-h'lmr,  which  afterwards  became 
A  chrifltiaa  name,  at  first  bestowed  upon  the  son 


of  a  gilt-helmeted  warrior;  and,  as  many  other 
names  with  the  Saxons  commenced  with  "  will," 
this  was  easily,  by  wrong  pronunciation,  brought 
to  Willhelme,  and  shortened  to  William ;  but  for 
a  female  name,  first  given  to  the  wife  or  daughter 
of  the  warrior, '  it  is  spelt  Wilhelmina.  Among 
the  Franks,  it  kept  the  name  of  Guildhelm,  and 
with  their  descendants,  the  French,  it  became 
Guilhoiume,  and  since  came  to  be  Guillaume,  and 
in  Latin,  Guilielmus.  Walter  was  originally  the 
title  of  an  officer,  rather  than  a  proper  name.  It 
signified  one  who  had  charge  or  command  of  a 
forest,  like  the  wood-ranger;  wait  or  wold  being 
the  Saxon  for  a  forest,  from  which  we  have  the 
present  designation  wood.  Winfred  signifies  tvin 
peace,  an  obtainer  of  concord,  and  Winnefred, 
originally  Winncfreda,  is  the  feminine,  with  the 
same  meaning.  Wilfred  was  one  who  willed  peace. 
Robert  meant  disposed  to  rest;  and  Roger,  origin- 
ally Regard,  the  keeper  of  rest  or  peace.  Osmond 
was  the  spokesman  of  the  family,  os  being  the 
house,  and  mond  the  mouth.  Oswald  or  Osweald, 
was  the  ruler  or  provider  for  the  wealth  or  pros- 
perity of  his  house.  Raymond  was  rein-mund. 
meaning  pure  mouth.  Mathilda,  now  Matilda, 
was  anciently  mead  healt,  that  is  a  maiden-cham 
pion.  Harold,  from  here-halt,  signified  a  cham- 
pion of  the  army;  hence  the  "herald"  who  carried 
the  challenge  of  the  champion.  Hugh  was  ori- 
ginally Heughe,  and  with  some  nations  it  is  Hugo; 
it  means  joy  or  gladness,  and  Hubert,  a  joyfiil 
heart.  Ilumphrey  was  anciently  Humfrid,  or 
Homefred,  signifying  home-peace,  or  domestic 
quietness.  Henry  meant  a  possessor  of  wealth, 
from  hau  still  used  in  some  parts  of  England  for 
have,  and  rye,  signifying  riches ;  this  latter  word 
also  signifled^ossessiow,  and  was  added  to  an  office, 
to  describe  the  extent  of  the  office  bearer's  juris- 
diction, as  "  bishopric,"  "  bailiwic."  Godfrey,  or 
Goefifrey,  signifies  good  peace.  Alfred  means  all 
peace;  and  Frederic,  rich  in  peace  or  friendship. 
Francis,  originally  Franc,  is  free,  and  Lanfranc, 
free  of  the  land. 

El  and  edcl,  or  ethel,  signifies  noble.  Thus, 
Ethelbald  meant  nohly  hold,  or  valiant ;  Ethelbert, 


keeper  of  nobility.  Ethelwin  a  winner  of  no- 
bility, one  who  obtained  honour  by  his  merits. 
Baldwin  was  a  bold  winner.  The  word  winne 
also  meant  beloved,  and  hence  Allen  or  All- 
wine,  a  christian  name,  was  beloved  of  all. 
Bede  or  bead,  is  the  Saxon  for  prayer,  and 
it  is  supposed  that  the  parents  of  Venerable 
Bede,  in  giving  him  this  christian  name,  presaged 
iiis  singular  piety  and  devotion.  The  name 
Charles  has  undergone  several  alterations.  It 
signifies  all  noble.  It  was  at  first,  Gar-edel ;  gar, 
as  before  observed,  being  all,  and  cdel,  as  we  have 
just  remarked,  being  noble.  This  was  abreviated 
into  Careal,  the  g  changed  to  c,  as  in  carouse, 
(from  gar  all,  and  ons  out,  applied  to  drinking 
all  out,)  and  eal  put  for  edel.  In  latin  Careal 
was  written  Carolus,  and  in  modern  English, 
Charles.  Cuthbert  means  of  good  understanding, 
the  word  cuth  signifying  knowledge,  as  uncouth 
is  unknown  or  strange,  and  bcrt,  as  in  Albert, 
meaning  wtse  or  advised. 

Dunstan  was  a  name  signifying  stability  or 
constancy,  from  dun,  a  hill,  and  staiie,  since 
changed  to  "  stone."  Hence  Dunstan  meant  a 
mountain  stone,  or  rock,  similar  to  Peter,  derived 
from  the  Greek.  Herbert  signified  well  advised 
as  to  the  condition  of  an  army ;  the  word  here 
being  the  Saxon  for  an  army.  Leopold  is  keeper 
of  peace  or  amity,  from  Icof,  now  changed  to  love, 
and  hold  to  keep.  From  Leofhold  it  was  changed 
to  Lcophold,  Leopold  for  the  sake  of  euphony. 
Roderick  was  originally  Raderic,  that  is,  rich  in 


counsel,  the  word  read  or  rade  signifying  counac 
and  ric,  rich.  Rodolph,  anciently  Radolphe, 
derived  from  read,  counsel,  and  olph,  which  si 
nified  help.  This  name  is  now  contracted 
Ralph.  A  similar  old  name,  Randolph,  w; 
originally  Reindulphe,  that  is,  pure  help,  or  si 
cere  assistance,  rein  signifying  pure,  and  ulp] 
or  olph,  help  or  aid. 
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Selected  for  "  The  Friend." 

Serious  reflections  afiFectionately  recommended  ■ 
the  well-disposed  of  every  religious  denomin. 
tion,  particularly  those  who  mourn  and  lamei 
on  account  of  the  calamities  which  attend  us 
and  the  insensibility  that  so  generally  prevail 
If  people  had  never  seen  war  kindled  in 
country,  and  between  neighbouring  nations,  the 
could  hardly  believe  that  men  would  be  so  ina 
tentive  to  the  dictates  of  reason,  the  tender  fee 
ings  of  humanity,  and  the  more  sublime  natut 
and  precepts  of  the  gospel,  as  deliberately  to  ei 
gage  in  battle  for  the  destruction  of  each  othe 
That  loaded  as  men  are  with  their  own  frailtit 
and  miseries,  they  should  industriously  labour  t 
increase  them,  and  contrive  new  ways  for  the  rui 
and  slaughter,  one  of  another.  They  have  bu 
a  short  and  uncertain  time  to  live,  a  work 
the  greatest  importance  to  perform,  and  yet  wi 
not  suflFer  those  awful  moments  to  pass  away  i 
peace.  "Wars,"  says  an  ancient  father,  "ar 
spectacles  by  which  the  devil  doth  cruelly  spot 
with  mankind."  And  Bishop  Taylor  well  ob 
serves,  "  That  as  contrary  as  cruelty  is  to  mercy 
tyranny  to  charity,  so  is  war  and  bloodshed  to  th 
meekness  and  gentleness  of  the  christian  religion.' 
The  apostle  James  hath  clearly  answered  thJ 
question  with  respect  to  the  occasion  of  war,  chap 
iv.  1 :  "  From  whence  come  wars  and  fightin 
amongst  you?  Come  they  not  hence  even  of  you 
lusts  ?"  How  extreme  then  must  be  that  corrup 
tion  which  produces  so  desperate  an  eflFect.  It  i 
now  several  years  since  the  hand  of  God  has  beej 
lifted  up  in  judgment;  great  distress  and  sufler 
ings  have  and  still  do  attend  us ;  multitudes  o 
our  fellow  men  have  been  hurried  into  eternity 
nobly  advised.    Ethelbard,  or  Ethelward  was  a()and  yet  the  people  do  not  appear  humbled  no 


careful  to  inquire  into  the  true  cause.  Sinnen 
are  chastised,  and  yet  remain  unconverted.  Le 
us  look  nowhere  else  but  in  ourselves  for  the  caust 
of  our  miseries  ;  our  sins  are  our  greatest  enemies 
and  draw  upon  us  all  the  rest.  We  fight  agains 
those  we  esteem  our  foes,  and  instead  of  laboring 
to  overcome  our  sins,  we  basely  yield  to  theii 
temptations.  It  is  the  sighing  and  supplication 
of  the  contrite-hearted  which  God  will  hear;  anc 
when  his  anger  is  pa.ssed  over.  He  will  remembe: 
His  former  mercies.  Let  us,  beloved  brethren 
not  forget  our  profession  as  christians :  nor  th 
blessing  promised  by  Christ  to  the  peace-makers 
but  let  all  sincerely  address  our  common  Fathei 
for  ability  to  pray,  not  for  the  destruction  of  oui 
enemies,  who  are  still  our  brethren,  the  purchase 
of  our  blessed  Redeemer's  blood  ;  but  for  an  agree 
meut  with  them ;  nor  in  order  to  indulge  oui 
passions  in  the  gain  and  delights  of  this  vain 
world,  to  forget  that  we  are  called  to  be  as  pil 
grims  and  strangers  in  it;  but  that  we  may  be 
more  composed  and  better  fitted  for  the  kingdom 
of  God;  that  in  the  dispensations  of  His  good 
pleasure.  He  may  grant  us  such  a  peace  as  may 
prove  to  the  consolation  of  the  church,  as  well  ae 
the  nation,  and  be  on  earth  an  image  of  the  tran 
quillityof  heaven. —  The  Plain  Path  to  Christian 
Perfection,  1780 


A  New  Life-Preserver. — Much  interest  has 
been  excited  in  Paris,  by  the  dispatch  of  two  offi- 
cial representatives  of  the  marine  to  Marseilles, 
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the  Emperor's  especial  desire,  ia  order  to  re- 
rt  upon  tlae  success  of  the  unimmergible  tunic, 
ich  has  been  tried  amid  the  heaviest  seas  rag- 
;  during  the  reign  of  the  mistral.    Five  sailors 
d  been  chosen  from  the  various  ships  of  war  lying 
the  harbour.  Only  one  of  the  number  could  swim. 
1  five,  however,  were  beheld  far  out  at  sea,  walk- 
l  over  the  waves  as  serenely  as  if  they  had  been 
)ssing  a  hayfield  in  summer  time,  and  wore 
rely  compelled  to  step  high,  in  order  to  avoid 
il  ^>ading  on  the  hay.    The  tunic  is  made  in  the 
lape  of  an  ordinary  paletot,  and  is  easily  put  on 
d  taken  off.    One  of  the  sailors  was  coolly  smok- 
ig  a  segar  during  the  whole  time  of  the  experi- 
1  ent,  while  another  was  eating  and  drinking  from 
^ittle  tray  which  he  carried  before  him.  The 
iS|(||,  ^t  and  most  conclusive,  because  most  French, 
periment  was  the  game  of  dominoes  played  by 
ro  of  the  parties,  who,  in  spite  of  the  tumbling 
d  tossing  of  the  ugliest  sea  ever  beheld,  main- 
ei  ined  with  the  greatest  gravity  the  excitement  of 
le  game  to  the  very  last. — Late  Paper. 
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From    The  North  British  Review." 

A  Fortnight  in  Faroe. 
The  following  account  of  a  "  Fortnight  in 
aroe,"  may  be  interesting  to  some  of  our  read- 

rs. 

"Hear  him  tell  of  the  dangers  of  the  fowler  in 
aroe.    'PuflSns  and  guillemots,  those  are  "the 
«t  birds  in  Faroe.    They  give  life  and  they  take 
many  are  fed  by  them,  and  by  them  many 
ave  lost  life  and  limb.    As  for  the  guillemots 
J  )me  folk  call  them  stupid,  and  so  they  are  in 
)me  things,  but  in  others  they  are  wise  enough, 
ne  would  think  now,  that  breeding  as  they  do  all 
ong  the  ledges  of  the  steep  cliffs,  thousands  of 
lem  without  a  nest,  that  no  guillemot  could  know 
s  own  egg,  and  yet  in  1859  I  saw  how  they  know 
ieir  eggs  and  love  them  too.    Then  I  saw  two 
f  them  fighting,  and  in  the  scufSe  one  pushed  the 
ther's  egg  and  it  began  to  roll  down  the  steep 
3dge.    In  a  moment  it  would  have  slipped  over 
ato  the  sea,  but  all  at  once  the  fight  was  stayed, 
nd  the  guillemot  to  whom  the  egg  belonged 
huffled  along  till  it  got  before  it,  stayed  it  with 
ts  long  bill,  and  then  rolled  it  up  again  to  its  old 
jjj  (lace.    What  makes  it  come  to  land  to  breed  year 
fter  year  to  a  day  ?  and  what  makes  the  cock 
nd  hen  take  the  young  guillemot  between  them, 
ach  holding  the  tip  of  its  wing  in  their  beak,  if 
.jijj'lhe  cliff  be  not  steep  enough  for  it  to  plunge  right 
lijfiown  into  the  water?    On  the  29th  of  July,  St. 
j^ijj  Jlaf's  Mass,  all  the  guillemots  are  gone  south,  and 
y  ye  see  nothing  more  of  them  as  a  body  till  Paul's 
lijj  nass  the  29th  of  J anuary.    What  do  we  take  them 
.^ij  -or  ?    For  their  flesh  and  feathers ;  the  flesh  is 
jIj^  vood  enough,  and  what  we  cannot  eat  fresh  we  salt. 

We  catch  about  55,000  guillemots  in  a  year,  and 
let  '^^^  y^^^^  about  fifteen  or  sixteen  hundredweight 
)f  feathers.    How  do  we  take  them  ?    In  three  or 
^jjjfour  ways.    Sometimes  four  men  go  in  a  boat  un- 
'^"^  ier  the  cliffs,  where  the  young  birds  who  have  not 
^i^j  begun  to  breed  sit  on  the  lower  ledges,  and  then 
JWith  nets  at  the  end  of  long  poles,  two  of  the  crew 
jl  fcatch  the  birds  .either  asi  they  sit  or  as  they  fly  past, 
j^jilf  they  are  too  high  to  reach  with  the  poles,  we 
^^ifrighten  them  up  and  catch  them  as  they  fly,  as 
J  they  always  do,  for  the  water;  but  then  the  boat 
,  must  not  be  too  near  the  cliffs,  for  your  guillemot 
jjis  a  heavy  bird  as  he  gets  on  the  wing,  and  he 
makes  a  bow  as  he  comes  down  on  the  water ;  but 
that  is  a  wasteful  way,  for  the  guillemot  gets 
scared  away  from  his  breeding  place  by  the  noise 
you  make,  and  besides  in  his  fright  he  sets  the 
y  eggs  rolling  and  they  are  broken.    The  most 
j  common  way  is  the  most  dangerous,  that  is  what 
J  we  call  jigling  we  don't  set  about  it  till  the  young 


guillemots  are  hatched,  say  about  the  middle  of 
June.  Then  we  go  into  the  guillemot's  own  king- 
dom, and  catch  him  at  his  roost.  Sometimes  we 
attack  him  from  above,  sometimes  from  below. 
From  above  we  get  at  him  by  a  rope  often  more 
than  100  fathoms  long,  and  about  two  inches  and 
a  half  thick.  The  fowler  is  bound  to  it  by  bands, 
which  go  down  both  thighs^  and  by  shoulder-straps, 
which  keep  the  rope  fast  to  his  chest,  so  that  the 
cragsman  sits  as  comfortably  as  though  he  were  in 
an  arm-chair,  and  has  his  feet  and  hands  free. 
There  are  two  things  which  disgrace  a  good  fowl- 
er; first,  he  must  never  clutch  the  rope  with  his 
hands;  'idly,  he  must  so  use  his  legs  that  his  back 
never  turns  to  the  face  of  the  cliff.  Five  men 
are  enough  to  hold  and  mind  the  rope  above,  and 
one  watches  the  fowler's  signals  if  he  wishes  to  be 
let  down  lower  or  drawn  higher  up.  There  is  lit- 
tle fear  for  a  man  on  the  rope,  except  from  stones 
falling  down  on  him  from  above,  but  a  good  crags- 
man will  take  care  to  send  down  all  the  loose  stones 
as  he  goes ;  the  rope  itself  is  made  fast  to  a  stake 
above,  if  there  is  room  or  earth  enough  to  drive  it 
in.  If  not,  the  ablest  man  sits  down  with  the  end 
of  the  rope  round  his  loins.  If  the  edge  of  the 
rock  is  round  and  smooth,  the  rope  runs  over  it 
nicely.  If  it  be  rough  and  jugged,  rollers  of 
wood  are  used.  Sometimes  the  cliffs  are  so  high 
that  100  fathoms,  600  feet,  of  rope  are  not  enough, 
so  the  fowler  is  lowered  down  to  a  landing-place 
in  the  cliffs,  and  then  another  rope  is  made  fast  by 
a  batch  of  men  who  have  themselves  been  let  down 
for  the  purpose,  and  he  goes  to  work  by  stages. 
Are  they  ever  afraid  ?  Well !  boys  are  afraid 
sometimes.  They  send  the  lads  of  twelve  or  four- 
teen years  to  places  where  men  can't  get  at  the 
eggs,  for  we  take  the  eggs  too.  They  are  lighter 
on  the  rope,  and  cleverer  in  climbing.  The  boy 
likes  it  well  enough  till  the  time  comes  for  him  to 
go  over  the  'edge'  for  the  first  time,  and  then  his 
heart  fails  him,  and  it  takes  a  good  deal  to  make 
him  go  over  the  cliff,  but  go  he  must,  as  his  fa- 
ther before  him.  As  soon  as  he  is  landed  all  goes 
well,  for  there  is  really  no  danger.  It  is  a  strange 
feeling,  nothing  more;  facing  you  is  the  bare 
rock,  the  blue  sky  above  you,  and  below  you  the 
still  bluer  tumbling  sea,  between  the  two  you 
swing  to  and  fro  like  a  pendulem.  But  I  never 
heard  of  a  man  losing  either  head  or  heart  on  the 
rope.  When  he  comes  to  a  ledge  where  the 
guillemots  breed  he  unbinds  himself  from  the  rope, 
keeping  his  slings  on  his  thighs  and  shoulders,  but 
he  must  take  care  to  tie  the  end  of  the  rope  fast 
near  him,  for  the  cliff  oTten  trends  in,  and  if  the 
end  of  the  rope  flies  away  from  you,  you  would  be 
in  a  great  scrape  as  a  man  once  was  whom  I  knew. 
He  had  gone  down  alone  on  the  rope,  and  was 
careless  enough  to  let  the  rope  slip  away  after  he 
had  got  off  it.  It  flew  away  farther  than  he  could 
reach  by  a  foot  or  two,  and  there  he  was  lefc  on 
the  ledge.  But  his  heart  was  good, — he  sprung 
out,  caught  the  line  both  with  hands  and  feet,  and 
so  clung  to  it  till  he  was  drawn  up. 

"As  soon  as  the  fowler  is  free  from  the  rope  he 
sets  to  work.  In  the  spring  the  birds  are  wild 
and  shy,  they  do  not  sit  tamely  on  the  ledges  as 
they  do  in  the  breeding-time,  but  get  into  holes 
and  clefts  and  crannies.  The  fowler  must  then 
creep  along  the  ledge  to  the  holes,  and  catch  the 
birds  as  they  fly  out  in  the  net  on  the  end  of  his 
pole..  When  it  is  full  he  draws  it  to  him,  kills 
the  birds,  and  binds  them  by  the  bills  in  pairs 
which  he  hangs  on  the  rope.  In  the  breeding- 
time  the  birds  are  much  tamer,  then  they  sit  on 
the  ledges  in  thousands,  and  as  a  rule  they  do  not 
stir  except  just  about  where  he  is  busy  with 
his  net.  So  he  begins  at  one  end  and  goes 
all  along  the  ledge.    By  the  time  he  has  got  to 


the  one  end  the  birds  have  settled  down  at  the 
other,  and  so'he  goes  backwards  and  forwards  till 
the  ledge  is  cleared.  If  the  ledge  has  not  been 
visited  for  years  the  birds  may  be  taken  by  the 
hand,  they  are  not  the  least  shy,  and  hop  upon 
his  back  as  soon  as  he  sits  down.  A  wise  fowler 
will  not  take  more  old  birds  off  a  ledge  than  he 
leaves  young  ones.  He  must  beware  too  of  taking 
too  many  from  the  middle  of  the  ledge,  for  if  the 
birds  are  killed  out  in  any  one  part  they  will  not 
breed  just  there  again,  even  though  they  be  crowd- 
ed at  each  end.  Above  all  things  the  ledge  must 
not  be  stained  with  blood,  for  that  frightens 
guillemots  more  than  anything  else.  A  handy 
fowler  will  'fiyla,'  a  thousand  guillemots  in  a 
day,  and  he  can  carry  up  about  a  hundred  with 
with  him  at  a  time,  but  it  must  be  a  good  rope 
that  will  bear  many  more.  If  there  are  too  many 
to  be  got  up  by  the  rope,  they  must  be  thrown 
over  the  cliff  and  picked  up  in  boats,  but  that  ia 
not  so  good  for  the  feathers. 

"  But  soni,etimes  the  birds  breed  on  '  Drongs' 
and  Needles,  on  those  sharp  rocks  tha't  stand  out 
of  the  sea.  Then  the  fowler  cannot  get  at  the 
birds  from  above,  but  must  climb  up  to  them. 
This  is  the  most  dangerous  work  of  all.  Then  we 
go  in  pairs.  The  lowest  down  helps  and  pushes 
the  uppermost  on  by  aid  of  his  fowling-pole,  in 
which  is  an  iron  crook  which  catches  him  by  the 
waistband  ;  all  the  while  the  uppermost  makes  the 
most  of  his  hands  and  feet.  When  the  foremost 
has  come  to  a  resting-place  or  breeding-place,  he 
lowers  down  a  short  rope,  to  his  comrade,  and  so 
he  too  is  drawn  up ;  going  down  they  slide  down 
the  rope  which  is  made  fast  by  a  noose  to  a  stone 
or  rock,  but  it  is  very  ticklish  work  for  the  last 
man,  who  must  so  fasten  the  rope  that  it  will  slip 
off  the  fastening  by  a  jerk.  I  knew  a  man  who 
finding  the  rope  would  not  yield  climbed  up  again, 
and  fastened  it  less  strongly,  for  he  said  he  could 
not  afford  to  lose  the  rope,  though  if  he  had  slip- 
pled  while  he  was  going  down  he  must  have  lost 
his  life.  Worst  of  all  is  passing  from  ledge  to 
ledge  sideways,  then  one  fowler  sits  and  holds  the 
rope  while  the  other  climbs  and  crawls  along. 
If  the  climber  slips  the  other  must  be  ready  to 
pull  him  back,  but  I  have  known  cases  where 
both  were  dragged  over  the  cliff  and  killed.  Once 
two  men  whom  I  knew,  went  up  a  Drong  with 
only  their  fowling-poles.  By  ill-luck  one  dropped 
his  pole  into  the  sea.  '  Thou  has  wife  and  chil- 
dren,' said  the  younger  who  was-  unmarried. 
'  ^^one  will  weep  for  me  at  home,  take  my  pole, 
may  be  the  Lord  will  help  me  down  without  one.' 
And  the  Lord  helped  them  both. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Lucifer  Matches. — The  number  of  matches 
manufactured  in  Great  Britain,  is  estimated  at 
40,000,000  a  day.  But  the  great  seat  of  match- 
making is  in  xiustria.  Polluk,  at  Vienna,  and 
Furth  in  Bohemia,  consume  together  twenty  tons  of 
phosphorus  annuall}-,  and  employ  6,000  persons. 
This  is  sufiicient  to  produce  125,000,000  of 
matches  per  day.  The  cost  at  which  boxes  and 
matches  are  made  is  equally  startling.  Furth 
sells  his  cheapest  boxes  at  about  two  cents  per 
dozen,  each  box  containing  about  eighty  matches. 
Hanop,  a  Prussian,  sells  his  plain  boxes  at  eigh- 
teen cents  per  100,  and  1,100  splints  for  half  a 
cent.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  owing  to  re- 
cent improvements,  the  diseases  formerly  incident 
to  this  manufacture  are  now  very  much  lessened. 
An  improved  match  has  lately  been  introduced  in 
England,  which  cannot  be  ignited  by  any  amount 
of  ordinary  friction,  and  can  only  be  inflamed  by 
contact  with  a  prepared  surface,  which  may  be 
kept  entirely  distinct  from  the  match  itself. 
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SDMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

FoREiGK. — News  from  Europe  to  the  31st  ult.  The 
sittings  of  the  Conference  nt  Vienna  have  been  adjourned, 
probably  because  the  Danish  plenipotentiaries  are  await- 
ing the  necessary  documents.  The  conference  had  thus 
far  been  occupied  solely  with  the  territorial  question. 
The  German  troops  will  not  be  withdrawn  before  a  defi- 
nite conclusion  of  peace.  The  capture  of  the  Anglo- 
rebel  steamer  Georgia  was  still  a  subject  of  discussion 
by  the  British  press.  The  London  Daily  News  quotes  a 
decision  by  Lord  Stowell,  in  a  case  exactly  similar  to 
that  of  the  Georgia,  as  conclusive  evidence  that  the  sei 
zure  by  the  Niagara  was  perfectly  legal.  The  London 
Shipping  Gazette,  on  the  contrary,  contends  that  the 
seizure  involved  a  direct  violation  of  neutral  rights,  and 
cannot  be  supported  by  an  appeal  to  international  law. 
A  Vienna  journal  states  that  the  Emperor  of  Austria  has 
accepted  an  invitation  to  visit  the  King  of  Prussia,  and 
that  the  Emperor  of  Russia  will  probably  also  be  one  of 
the  party.  The  Austrian  government  is  said  to  be  urg- 
ing the  ex-king  of  Naples  to  quit  Rome.  The  diflBcul- 
ties  between  Turkey  and  Montenegro  have  been  settled. 
The  Liverpool  cotton  market  was  firmer,  and  all  quali- 
ties had  advanced  to  a  trifling  extent.  Flour  and  bread- 
stuffs  quiet  and  steady.    Consols,  88f. 

Mexico  and  Cuba. — At  the  date  of  the  latest  advices, 
the  yellow  fever  was  making  considerable  havoc  at 
Havana.  The  steamer  Francis,  lately  from  Philadelphia, 
had  been  sold  at  Havana  for  £20,000.  She  is  to  be 
fitted  up  for  blockade  running.  Late  news  from  Mexico 
confirms  the  report  of  the  capture  of  Victoria  from  the 
French,  by  the  Mexican  general  Cortinaz.  The  French 
were  put  to  flight  with  heavy  loss. 

British  America. — The  proposition  for  a  union  of  all 
the  British  North  American  Provinces  under  one  govern- 
ment seems  to  have  been  agreed  to  by  the  delegates  who 
recently  met  at  Charlottetown,  and  they  have  adjourned 
to  meet  at  Halifax,  where  the  question  will  be  further 
discussed. 

United  States. — The  Finances. — The  U.  S.  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  having  invited  proposals  for  the  balance 
of  the  loan  dated  Sixth  month  last,  the  amount  required 
being  nearly  thirty  millions  of  dollars,  the  offers  were 
opened  on  the  9th  and  10th  inst.  The  aggregate  of  the 
bids  was  $72,762,750,  and  the  amount  wanted  was 
awarded,  at  an  average  premium  exceeding  four  per 
cent.  The  bonds  bear  an  annual  interest  of  six  per  cent, 
payable  semi-annually  in  coin,  and  are  redeemable  after 
Sixth  month  30th,  1881. 

Pensions. — About  twenty-five  thousand  widows  are 
receiving  pensions  under  the  laws  passed  with  reference 
to  the  present  war. 

2'he  Army. — The  U.  S.  Secretary  of  War,  states  in  a 
dispatch  of  the  7th  inst.,  that  the  Provost  Marshal 
General's  office  is  busily  engaged  in  arranging  the 
credits  of  the  several  districts,  and  is  ordered  to  draft 
without  delay  for  the  deficiency  in  the  districts  that  have 
not  filled  their  quotas,  beginning  with  those  most  in 
arrears.  Credits  for  volunteers  will  be  allowed  as  long 
as  possible,  but  the  advantage  of  filling  the  armies  im- 
raediatcly  requires  the  draft  to  be  speedily  made  in  the 
defaulting  districts.  All  applications  for  its  postpone- 
ment have,  therefore,  been  refused.  Washington  dis- 
patches state  that  reinforcements  for  the  army  are  arriv- 
ing in  large  numbers.  For  some  time  past  the  number 
of  men  mustered  iuto  the  service  has  averaged  about 
three  thousand  a  day. 

The  A'ary. — The  Navy  Department  has  given  orders 
that  after  the  10th  inst.  no  person  shall  be  enlisted  in 
the  navy  for  less  than  two  years.  Within  the  last  few 
weeks  the  offers  for  enlistment  have  exceeded  the  de- 
mands of  the  service.  I 

Trade  with  Portugal. — "  The  State  Department  has 
been  officially  informed  of  the  promulgation  of  a  Portu- 
guese royiil  decree,  that  from  August  Vll\\  last,  until 
March  31st,  18G5,  the  importation  of  foreign  cereals, 
whether  in  grain  or  flour,  is  permitted  in  the  i)orts  of 
Lisbon  and  Oporto,  nnd  also  by  the  Eastern  Railway 
and  the  river  Douro." 

The  Pirate  Florida.— Ih^  Florida  arrived  at  TcncrilTc 
on  the  IHtli  ult.  She  was  permitted  to  take  in  coal, and 
what  provision?  she  required,  and  sailed  the  next  day, 
going  south.  The  capture  and  destruction  of  numerous 
vessels  by  the  Florida  was  reported. 

Blockade  liunnert. — The  blockade  running  steamer 
Mary  Bowers,  ran  on  an  obstruction  near  Long  Island, 
S.  C,  on  the  1st  inst.,  and  was  lost.  Another,  named 
the  £lzey,  was  captured  by  one  of  the  United  States 


cruizers  a  few  days  ago;  and  on  the  10th  inst.  the  Eng- 
lish steamer,  A.  D.  Vance,  with  a  valuable  cargo  of  cot- 
ton, turpentine,  &c.,  was  also  taken.  A  Halifax  dispatch 
of  the  12th,  mentions  the  arrival  there  of  two  blockade 
runners  with  1800  bales  of  cotton  destined  for  England, 
and  said  to  be  in  payment  of  the  interest  on  the  rebel 
loan.  They  left  Wilmington,  N.  C,  on  the  5th,  and  re- 
port that  the  Tallahassee  was  to  leave  that  port  the  next 
day  on  a  piratical  cruize.  Two  more  blockade  runners 
were  also  about  leaving  Wilmington.  There  were  no 
fewer  than  eight  blockade  runners  at  Halifax  on  the 
12th  inst. 

Georgia. — General  Sherman  reports  that  his  army  is 
concentrated  at  Atlanta,  that  his  troops  are  in  position 
and  well.  Hood  left  very  little  of  value  at  Atlanta,  most 
of  the  government  stores  and  railroad  material  having 
been  previously  removed  to  Macon,  towards  which  point 
the  rebel  army  has  retreated.  The  rebel  General  Winder 
has  been  removed  from  the  command  of  the  post  at  Aa- 
dersonville,  Geo.,  on  account  of  his  cruelty  to  the  Union 
prisoners  confined  there.  General  Sherman  reports  that 
the  entire  loss  of  his  army  in  the  late  engagements  which 
resulted  iu  the  capture  of  Atlanta,  is  less  than  fifteen 
hundred  men.  In  these  battles  over  3000  rebels  were 
captured,  aud  about  3000  killed  and  wounded.  The 
number  of  guns  captured  was  29. 

Tennessee. — A  Union  State  Convention  was  lately  in 
session  at  Nashville.  Resolutions  were  passed  favoring 
the  call  of  a  State  Convention,  and  the  immediate  aboli- 
tion of  slavery.  The  rebel  force  under  Gen.  Wheeler 
has  been  driven  out  of  the  State  with  considerable  loss 
in  men  and  horses.  It  was  found  that  the  damage  done 
to  the  railroad  was  very  slight.  It  has  already  been  re- 
paired. It  is  reported  that  the  rebel  General  Taylor  has 
crossed  the  Mississippi,  and  has  united  his  forces  with 
Forrest  for  the  purpose  of  enlisting  in  West  Tennessee. 
The  rebel  General  John  Morgan,  who,  with  a  cavalry 
force  of  1800  men,  was  co-operating  with  Wheeler  in 
the  attempt  to  break  Gen.  Sherman's  line  of  communi- 
cation, was  surprised  by  Gen.  Gillem  on  the  5th  inst., 
Morgan  was  killed,  his  staff  captured,  and  the  entire 
force  routed  and  dispersed.  On  the  6th  inst.,  a  rebel 
force  of  1300  men  was  encountered  by  a  regiment  of  U. 
S.  cavalry,  near  Readyville,  and  routed,  with  a  loss  of 
142  men  killed  and  captured.  The  rebel  force  retreated 
beyond  Murfreesboro,  and  was  endeavoring  to  reach 
Wheeler. 

Missouri  and  Arkansas. — Shelb3''s  rebel  force  is  said 
to  be  threatening  an  attack  on  Charlestown  and  Cape 
Girardeau,  Missouri.  It  is  reported  that  tsvo  U.  States 
gun-boats  on  the  White  River,  Arkansas,  have  been 
captured  by  the  rebels,  and  that  another  had  been  sunk 
by  them  at  St.  Charles.  It  is  also  reported  that  a  large 
force  is  threatening  Duval's  Bluff.  A  portion  of  General 
Smith's  forces,  from  Memphis,  is  making  an  expedition, 
with  cavalry,  infantry  and  artillery,  into  the  White  river 
region  of  Arkansas. 

Louisiana. — New  Orleans  dates  to  the  3d  inst.  The 
rebels  are  reported  to  be  preparing  a  formidable  expedi- 
tion to  attack  Brashear  city,  or  some  other  point. 
Guerillas  are  still  hovering  in  the  vicinity  of  Alexandria. 
An  expedition  sent  from  New  Orleans  to  Clinton,  had 
returned  after  effecting  its  object, — the  defeat  of  a  rebel 
force  at  that  point,  and  the  destruction  of  their  stores. 
General  Banks  expected  soon  to  return  to  the  North. 

Mobile. — There  is  no  recent  intelligence  respecting  the 
operations  for  the  capture  of  Mobile.  On  the  25th  ult. 
the  rebel  gun-boat  Nashville,  lying  in  the  harbor  of  Mo- 
bile, was  blown  up  in  the  night  by  an  expedition  dis- 
patched for  the  purpose  from  one  of  the  United  States 
squadron.  The  Nashville  lay  at  the  time  within  two 
hundred  yards  of  two  confederate  iron-clads. 

Virginia. — At  the  latest  dates,  the  confederate  forces 
were  still  in  front  of  Gen.  Sheridan,  with  no  signs  of  re- 
treating up  the  valley.  There  had  been  little  fighting 
for  a  week  previous.  Matters  have  latterly  been  very 
quiet  around  Petersburg.  On  the  night  of  the  9th  inst., 
a  detachment  of  the  Federal  troops  made  an  unexpected 
movement  upon  u  part  of  the  rebel  lines,  and  captured 
about  one  hundred  i)risoners.  The  rebel  army  in  Vir- 
ginia is  reported  to  be  obtaining  its  supplies  by  trains 
from  Wcldon  running  as  far  as  Stony  Creek,  which  is  a 
station  on  the  Weldon  and  Petersburg  road,  ninety  miles 
from  the  former  place  and  twenty-two  from  the  latter. 
The  provisions  arc  wagoned  from  Stony  Creek  to  Din- 
widdle Court-house,  fifteen  miles,  and  thence  to  Peters- 
burg fifteen  miles  further.  Five  or  six  hundred  wagons 
are  engaged  in  this  transportation. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  328,  including  46 
soldiers. 

The  Markets,  i^c. — The  following  were  the  quotations 
on  the  12th  inst.  A'fu)  Vork. — American  gold  fluctuated 
greatly  during  the  day,  opening  at  225,  selling  down  to 
213},  and  closing  in  the  evening  at  219.    United  States 


six  per  cents,  1881,  108J.  Five-twenty's,  llOf.  Te 
forty,  five  per  cents,  97.  The  loan  market  active  at 
per  cent.  Superfine  State  flour,  $9.25  a  $9.70.  Shi 
ping  Ohio,  $10.90  a  $11.10.  Baltimore  flour,  $11.20 
$11.90.  Amber  western  wheat,  $2.25  a  $2.30;  No. 
Milwaukie,  $2.17.  Chicago  spring  wheat,  $2  a  $2.1 
Rye,  $1.60  a  $1.65.  Barley,  $2.25  a  $2.40.  Oats,  88 
90  cts.  Mixed  western  corn,  $1.60  a  $1.62.  Philadt 
phia. — The  quotations  for  flour  have  not  changed,  b 
the  market  was  unsettled  and  very  dull,  with  no  sales 
any  moment.  The  same  remark  applies  to  wheat  aj 
other  grain.  The  prices  are  moninally,  $2.55  for  ne 
western  red  wheat,  and  $2.55  a  $2.60  for  Delaware,  ar 
$2.80  a  $2.90  for  white.  Rye,  $1.85  a  $1.90.  Whi 
corn,  $1.70;  yellow,  $1.73.  Oats,  88  a  89  cts.  Cotto 
$1.83  for  middlings.  Cloverseed,  $14  per  bushel.  Time 
thy,  $6.50.  Flaxseed,  $3.70.  The  arrivals  of  beef  catt 
reached  about  2000  head,  being  500  less  than  last  wee! 
The  offerings  were  in  excess  of  the  demand,  and  th 
market  dull,  some  400  head  being  left  over  unsolc 
Prices  were  without  any  material  change,  ranging  at 
a  $13  for  common,  $13  a  $14  for  fair,  and  $16  a  $17  fc 
good  and  prime  quality,  the  100  lbs.  Hogs  were  highe; 
and  all  offered,  about  2300,  were  sold  at  from  $18.50  t 
$20  the  100  lbs.  net.  Of  sheep  6500  were  sold  at  froi 
6J  to  8J  cts.  per  lb.  gross. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  Lydia  A.  Hendrickson,  N.  J.,  $2,  vol^ 
38;  from  A.  Gardner,  N.  Y.,  $2,  to  No.  8,  vol.  38  ;  fron: 
Ann  Kaighn,  N.  J.,  $2,  vol.  37  ;  from  Jos.  W.  Hibbs,  Pa, 
$4,  vols.  37  and  38;  from  L  Hall,  J.  Roberts,  and  D  k 
Hunt,  Pa.,  $2  each,  vol.  38  ;  from  Susannah  Marriott 
N.  Y.,  $2  vol.  38;  from  J.  Elfreth,  N.  J.,  $2,  voL  38. 


Received  from  W.  B.,  Pa.,  for  the  coloured  freedmen 


TO  LET.  ;tt 
The  dwelliiig  house  belonging  to  Gerraantown  Pre- 
parative  Meeting,  situated  on  Main  street  and  contiguous 
to  the  Meeting  premises.  A  family  in  membership  with 
Friends,  and  willing  to  take  as  boarders  a  few  Friends' 
children,  pupils  of  the  adjoining  select  school,  would  be  ™ 
preferred.    Apply  to 

John  S.  Haines,  Get;mantown. 
Ezra  Comfort,  near  Depot,  Germantown. 
Elliston  p.  Morris,  805  Market  St.,  Phila 


an 


EVENING  SCHOOLS  FOR  ADULT  COLOURED 
PERSONS. 

Principal  and  Assistant  Teachers  are  wanted  for  the 
Men's  and  Women's  schools. 
Application  may  be  made  to 
John  C.  Allen,  No.  32 1  N.  Front,  or  335  S.  Fifth  St. 
Isaac  Morgan,  Jr.,  622  Noble  street;  or 
Samuel  Allen,  524  Pine  street. 


TO  OUR  SUBSCRIBERS  IN  ENGLAND  AND  IRE- 
LAND. 

Geo.  Harrison,  of  Manchester,  Eng.,  having  relin- 
quished the  agency  of  "  The  Friend,"  those  who  have 
been  in  the  practice  of  settling  with  him  for  their  sub- 
scriptions, will  please  iu  futurd,  account  to  Joseph  Arm- 
field,  No  1  South  Place,  Finsbury  Pavement,  London, 
England,  who  is  fully  authorized  to  receive  subscrip- 
tions and  payments  for  the  paper,  on  behalf  of  the  Pro- 
prietors, and  who  will  give  us  information  of  any  new 
subscribers,  or  any  change  that  may  be  desired  in  the 
direction. 


WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 

The  Winter  Session  of  the  School  will  commence  on 
the  7lh  of  Eleventh  month  next. 

Parents  and  others  intending  to  send  children  as 
pupils,  will  please  make  early  application  to  Dubrh 
IvNlGtiT,  Superintendent,  (address  Street  Road  P.  0., 
Chester  Co.,  Pa.,)  or  to  Charles  J.  Allen,  Treasurer, 
No.  304  Arch  street,  Philadelphia. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

NKAH  FRANKPORD,  (TWKNTY-TUIRD  WARD,  PHILADELPHIA.) 

Physician  andSuperintendent, — Joshua  H.  Worthinq- 
TON,  M.  D. 

Application  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  may  be 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  to  Charlks  Ellis,  Clerk 
of  the  Board  of  Managers,  No.  637  Market  Street,  Phila- 
delphia, or  to  any  other  Member  of  the  Board. 

WM.  H.  PILE,  PRINTER, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank. 
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J/Aptiuing  Elephants  in  Ceylon. 
In  ish,  arrangements  were  made  for  one  of 
he  great  elephant  hunts  for  the  supply  of  the 
]ivil  Engineer  Department,  an'd  the  spot  fixed 
m  was  on  the  banks  of  the  Kiiubul  river,  abbut 
ifteen  miles  from  Koraegalle. 

In  former  times,  the  work  connected  with  the 
lephant  hunts  was  performed  by  the  forced  labour 
f  the  natives,  as  part  of  that  feudal  service  which 
nder  the  name  of  Raja-kariya  was  extorted  from 
"11  he  Singhalees  during  the  rule  of  their  native 
overeigos.  The  system"  was  continued '  by  the 
^rtugese  and  Dutch,  and  prevailed  under  the 
British  government  till  its  abolition  by  the  Earl 
f  Ripon,  in  1832.  Under  it  from'fii'teen  Imndred 
0  two  thousand  men  used  to  be  occupied,  super- 
atended  by  their  head  men,  in  constructing  tiie 
orral,  collecting  the  elephants,  maintaining  the 
ordon  of  watch-fires  and  watchers,  and  conduct- 
ng  all  the  laborious  operations  of  the  capture, 
since  the  abolition  of  the  Raja-kariya,  however, 
0  difficulty  has  been  found  in  obtaining  the  vol- 
intary  cooperation  of  the  natives  on  these  excit- 
ng  occasions.  The  government  defrays  the  ex- 
)ense  of  that  portion  of  the  preparations  which 
nvolv^s  actual  cost, — for  the  skilled  labour  ex- 
)ended  in  the  erection  of  the  corral  and  its  appur- 
enances,  and  in  the  providing  of  spears,  ropes, 
rms,  flutes,  drums,  gun-powder  and  other  neces- 
aries  for  the  occasion. 

The  period  of  the  year  selected  is  that  which 
east  interferes  with  the  cultivation  of  the  rice 
ands  (in  the  interval  between  seed  time  and  har- 
dest,) and  the  people  themselves,  in  addition  to 
he  excitement  and  enjoyment  of  the  sport,  have 
.  personal  interest  in  reducing  the  number  of  ele- 
)hants,  which  inflict  serious  injury  on  their  gar- 
lens  and  growing  crops.  For  a  similar  reason, 
he  priests  encourage  the  practice,  because  the 
'ephants  destroy  the  sacred  Bo-tree,  of  the  leaves 
f  which  they  are  passionately  fond ;  and  the  head 
nen  have  a  pride  in  exhibiting  the  number  of  re- 
ainers  who  follow  them  to  the  field,  and  the  per- 
brmances  of  the  tame  elephants  which  they  lead 
or  the  business  of  the  corral.  Vast  numbers  of 
he  peasantry  are  thus  voluntarily  occupied  for 
pany  weeks  in  putting  up -the  stockades,  cutting 
|)aths  through  the  jungle,  and  relieving  the  beaters 
vho  are  engaged  in  surrounding  and  driving  in 
he  elephants. 
In  seleaiing  the  scene  for  the  hunt,  a  position 


a  stream  is  indispensable,  not  only  for  the  supply 
of  the  elephants  during  the  time  spent  in  induc- 
ing them  to  approach  tlie  enclosure,  but  to  enable 
them  to  bathe  and  cool  themselves  throughout  the 
process  of  training  after  the  capture. 

la  constructing  tiie  curial  itself,  care  is  ^aken 
to  avoid  disturbing  the  trees  or  the  brushwood 
within  the  included  space,  and  especially  on  the 
side  by  which  the  elephants  are  to  approach, 
where  it  is  essential  to  conceal  the  stockade  as 
much  as  possible  by  the  density  of  the  foliage. 
The  trees  used  in  the  structure  are  from  ten  to 
twelve  inches  in  diameter;  and  are  sunk  about 
three  feet  in  the  earth,  so  as  to  leave  a  length  of 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  above  ground ;  with 
spaces  between  each  stanchion  sufficiently  wide  to 
permit  a  man  to  glide  throuj^h.  The  uprights  are 
made  fast  by  tr;msverse  beams,  to  which  they  are 
lashed  securely  with  ratans  and  flexible  climbing 
plants,  or  as  they  are  called  "jungle  ropes,"  and 
the  whole  is  steadied  by  means  of  forked  supports, 
which  grasp  the  tie  beams,  and  prevent  the  work 
from  being  driven  outward  by  the  rush  of  the  wild 
elephants. 

The  space  thus  enclosed  on  the  occasion  I  am 
now  attempting  to  describe,  was  about  500  feet  in 
length  by  half  that  width.  At  one  end  an  en- 
trance was  left  open,  fitted  with  sliding  bars,  so 

prepared  as  to  be  capable  of  being  instantly  shut ;  I  hour  in  whispers,  and  such  was  the  silence  ob- 


patrol,  to  see  that  their  followers  are  alert  at  their 
posts,  since  neglect  at  any  one  spot  might  permit 
the  escape  of  the  herd,  and  undo  in  a  moment  the 
vigilance  of  weeks.  By  this  means  any  attempt 
of  the  elephants  to  break  away  is  immediately* 
cheeked,  and  on  any  point  thraatened  a  .sufficient 
force  can  be 'instantly  assembled  to  drive  them 
back. 

At  last  the  eleph'ants  are  forced  onwards  so 
close  tie  the  enclosure,  that  the  investing  cordon 
is  united  at  either  end  with  the  wings  of  the  cor- 
ral, the  whole  forming  a  circle  of  about  two  miles, 
within  the  area  of  which  the  herd  is  detained  to 
await  the  signal  for  the  final  drive. 
'  •  Two  months  had  been  spent  in  these  prepara- 
tions, and  they  had  been  thus  far  completed,  oa 
the  day  when  we  arrived  and  took  our  places  on 
the  stage  erected  for  us,  overlooking  the  entrance 
to  the  corral.  Close  bem^ath  us  a  group  of  tame 
elephants,  sent  by  the  temples  and  the  chiefs  to 
assist  in  securing  the  wild  ones,  were  picketed  in 
the  shade,  and  lazily  fanning  themselves  with 
leaves.  Three  distinct  herds,  who.se  united  num- 
bers were  variously  represented  at  from  forty  to 
fifty  elephants,  were  enclosed,  and  were  at  that 
moment  concealed  in  the  jungle  witliiu  a  short 
distance  of  the  stockade.  Not  a  sound  .was  per- 
litted  to  be  made,  each  psrsoo  spoke  to  his  neigh- 


and  from  each  angle  of  the  end  by  which  the  ele 
phants  were  to  approach,  two  lines  of  tiie  same 
strong  fencing  were  continued  on  either  side,  and 
cautiously  concealed  by  the  trees;  so  that  if,  in- 
stead of  entering  by  the  open  passage,  the  herd 
were  to  swerve  to  right  or  left,  they  would  find 
themselves  suddenly  stopped  and  forced  to  retrace 
their  course  to  the  gate. 

The  corral  being  thus  prepared,  the  beaters  ad- 
dress themselves  to  drive  in  the  elephants.  For 
this  purpose  it  is  often  necessary  to  fetch  a  circuit 
of  many  miles  in  order  to  surround  a  sufficient 
number,  and  the  caution  to  be  observed  involves 
patience  and  delay;  as  it  is  essential  to  avoid 
alarming  the  elephants,  which  might  otherwise 
rush  in  the  wrong  direction.  Their  disposition 
being  essentially  peaceful,  and  their  only  impulse 
to  browse  in  solitude  and  security;  they  withdraw 
instinctively  before  the  slightest  intrusion,  and 
advantage  is  taken  of  this  timidity  and  love  of 
retirement,  to  cause  only  just  such  an  amount  of 
disturbance  as  will  induce  them  to  move  slowly 
onwards  in  the  direction  which  it  is  desired  they 
should  take.  Several  herds  are  by  this  means 
concentrated  within  such  an  area  as  will  admit 
of  their  being  completely  encircled  by  the  watch- 
ers; and  day  after  day,  by  slow  degrees,  they  are 
moved  gradually  onwards  to  the  immediate  con- 
fines of  tlie  corral.  When  their  suspicions  become 
awakened  and  they  exhibit  restlessness  and  alarm, 
bolder  measures  are  resorted  to  for  preventing 
their  escape.  Fires  are  kept  burning  at  ten  paces 
apart,  night  and  day,  along  the  circumference  of 
the  area  within  which  they  are  detained;  a  corps 
of  from  two  to  three  thousand  beaters  is  completed. 


chosen  which  lies  on  some  old  and  frequented  and  pathways  are  carefully  cleared  through  the 
cute  o£  the  animals,  in  their  periodical  migrations  jungle  so  as  to  open  a  communication  along  the 
a  search  of  forage  and  water ;  and  the  vicinity  of  entire  line.    The  head  men  keep  up  a  constant 


erved  by  the  multitude  of  the  watchers  at  their 
posts,  that  occasionally  we  could  hear  the  rustling 
of  the  branches  as  some  of  the  elephants  stripped 
ofi'  their  leaves. 

Suddenly  the  signal  was  made,  and  the  still- 
ness of  the  forest  was  broken  by  the  shouts  of  the 
guard,  the  rolling  of  the  drums  and  tom-toms,  and 
the  discharge  of  muskets;  and  beginning  at  the 
most  distant  side  of  the  area,  the  elephants  were 
urged  forwards  towards  the  entrancd  into  the 
corral. 

The  watchers  along  the  line  kept  silence  only 
till  the  herd  had  passed  them,  and  then  joining 
the  cry  in  their  rear  they  drove  them  onward  with 
redoubled  shouts  and  noises.  The  tumult  in- 
creased as  the  terrified  rout  drew  near,  swelling 
now  on  one  side,  now  on  t'je  other,  as  the  herd  in 
their  panic  dashed  from  point  to  point  in  their 
endeavors  to  force  the  line,  but  were  instantly 
driven  back  by  screams,  guns  and  drums. 

At  length  the  breaking  of  the  branches  and  the 
crackling  of  the  brushwood,  announced  their  close 
approach,  and  the  leader  bursting  from  the  jungle 
rushed  wildly  forward  to  within  twenty  yards  of 
the  entrance  followed  by  the  rest  of  the  herd. 
Another  moment  and  they  would  have  plunged 
into  the  open  g".te,  when  suddenly  they  wheeled 
round,  re-enterid  the  jungle,  and  in  spite  of  the 
hunters  resuraed  their  original  position.  The 
chief  headmin  came  forward  and  accounted  for 
the  freak  by  saying,  that  a  wild  pig,  an  animal 
which  the  elephants  are  said  to  dislike,  had  started 
out  of  the  cover  and  run  across  the  leader,  who 
would  otherwise  have  held  on  direct  for  the  corral ; 
and  he  intimated  that  as  the  herd  was  now  in  the 
highefit  state  of  excitement;  and  it  was  at  all 
times  much  more  difficult  to  efi"ect  a  successful 
capture  by  daylight  than  by  night  when  the  fires 
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and  flaiubeaux  act  with  double  effect,  it  was  the 
wish  of  the  hunters  to  defer  their  final  effort  till 
the  evening,  when  the  darkness  would  lend  a 
-powerful  aid  to  their  exertions. 

After  sunset  the  scene  exhibited  was  of  extra- 
ordinary interest ;  the  low  fires  which  had  appa- 
rently only  smouldered  in  the  sunlight,  assumed 
their  ruddy  glow  amidst  the  darkness,  and  threw 
their  tinge  over  the  groups  collected  round  them  ; 
while  the  smoke  rose  iu  eddies  through  the  rich 
foliage  of  the  trees.  The  crowds  of  spectators 
maintained  profound  silence,  and  not  a  sound  was 
perceptible  beyond  the  hum  of  an  insect.  On  a 
sudden  the  stillness  was  broken  by  the  roll  of  a 
drum,  followed  by  a  discharge  of  musketry.  This 
.was  the  signal  for  the  renewed  assault,  and  the 
hunters  entered  the  circle  with  shouts  and  clamour- 
dry  leaves  and  sticks  were  flung  upon  the  watch- 
fires  till  they  blazed  aloft,  and  fornied  a  line  of 
flame  on  every  side,  except  in  the  direction  of  the 
corral,  which  was  studiously  kept  dark ;  and 
thither  the  terrified  elephants  betook  theujselvc^, 
followed  by  the  yells  and  racket  of  their  pursuers. 

They  approached  at  a  rapid  pace,  trampling 
down  the  brushwood  and  crushing  the  dry 
branches,  the  leader  emerged  in  front  of  the  corral, 
paused  for  an  instant,  stared  wildly  round,  and 
then  rushed  headlong  through  the  open  gate  fol- 
lowed by  the  rest  of  the  herd. 

As  if  by  magic  the  entire  circuit  of  the  corral, 
which  to  this  moment  had  been  kept  in  profound 
darkness,  now  blazed  with  a  thousand  lights, 
every  hunter  on  the  instant  that  the  elephants 
entered,  rushing  forward  to  the  stockade  with  a 
torch  kindled  at  the  nearest  watch-fire. 

The  elephants  first  dashed  to  the  very  extremity 
of  the  enclosure,  and  being  brought  up  by  the 
powerful  fence  started  back  to  regain  the  gate, 
but  found  it  closed.  Their  terror  was  sublime : 
they  hurried  round  the  corral  at  a  rapid  pace,  but 
saw  it  now  girt  by  fire  on  every  side ;  they  at- 
tempted to  force  the  stockade,  but  were  driven 
back  by  the  guards  with  spears  and  flambeaux  ; 
and  on  whichever  side  they  approached  they  were 
repulsed  with  shouts  and  discharges  of  musketry. 
Collecting  into  one  group,  they  would  pause  for  a 
moment  in  apparent  bewilderment,  then  burst  off 
in  another  direction  as  if  it  had  suddenly  occurred 
to  them  to  try  some  point  which  they  had  before 
overlooked ;  but  again  repulsed,  they  slowly  re- 
turned to  their  forlorn  resting  place  iu  the  centre 
of  the  corral. 

The  interest  of  this  strange  scene  was  not  con- 
fined to  the  spectators;  it  extended  to  the  tame 
elephants  which  were  stationed  outside.  At  the 
first  approach  of  the  rtyiug  herd  they  evinced  the 
utmost  interest  in  the  scene.  Two  in  particular, 
which  were  picketed  near  the  front,  were  intensely 
excited,  and  continued  tjssing  tlieir  heads,  paw- 
ing the  ground,  and  starting  as  the  noise  drew 
near.  At  length,  when  the  grand  rush  into  the 
corral  took  place,  one  of  t^em  fairly  burst  from 
her  fastenings  and  started  olT  towards  the  herd, 
levelling  a  tree  of  consider.ible  size  which  ob- 
btructed  her  passage. 

CTo  be  continaed.} 

ri)iMtniii)icale<l  for"nic  Fricml." 

School  for  Kreedmen  in  .Mexandris. 
It  affords  me  much  pleasure  to  acknowledge  the 
sum  of  five  dollars  from  "Amicus,"  and  nho  the 
sum  of  ten  dollars  from  "  II,"  (a  female  friend,) 
towards  the  erection  of  a  school-housi  for  freed- 
men  in  Alexandria,  Va.  We  have  secured  a  good 
location  on  Washington  street,  between  Puke  and 
WolfSlrceta.  The  cellar  has  been  dug,  and  a 
good  stone  foundation  has  been  laid,  52  feit  long 
apd  28  feet  wide.    The  building  will  bp  two 


stories  high,  and  will  accommodate  two  hundred 
scholars.  We  feel  very  grateful  to  the  friends 
who  have  liberally  contributed  towards  the  erec- 
tion of  this  building.  In  addition  to  the  sums 
received,  and  the  aid  expected  from  New  England, 
we  shall  need  at  least  four  hundred  dollars  more 
to  complete  the  work.  The  estimate  cost  of  the 
building  will  be  fifteen  hundred  dollars,  of  this 
amount  one-third  has  been  raised.  The  eagerness 
to  learn  does  not  abate,  but  increases.  It  is 
astonishing  to  see  the  thirst  for  knowledge, 
showed  by  the  freedmen,  both  children  and  adults. 
One  woman  who  did  not  know  a  letter  in  the  al- 
phabet, could  read  several  verses  in  the  New 
Testament,  in  five  weeks,  and  soon  became  a  good 
reader.  The  Bible  is  studied  daily,  and  especi- 
ally by  the  more  advanced  scholars.  We  need  a 
maplof  the  United  States,  a  map  of  Africa  and  a 
globe.  Donafions  of  money  to  complete  the  build- 
ings and  books  for  a  library  can  be  left  with 
Thomas  S.  Malcom,  609  Walnut  street,  2d  story, 
or  with  my  friend  John  S.  Hilles,  Reading  Rail 
road  Ofiice,  Broad  street. 

C.  Robinson. 

Aug.  23d,  1864. 


For  "Tlie  Friend.' 


Improvements  in  the  Chure,h. 

(Continued  fx'om  page  18.) 

We  have  said  in  a  former  number  of  these 
essays,  when  speaking  of  the  changes  going  on  in 
some  parts  of  the  Society,  that  the  impressions 
made  by  them  appear  to  differ  greatly  according 
to  the  associations  under  which  they  are  received 
and  the  varying  degrees  of  light  and  shade  in 
which  they  are  viewed.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  those  who  are  engaged  in  urging  them  on  the 
Society  think  otherwise  than  that  they  are  real 
improvements  ;  because  they  look  on  them  frotu  a 
point,  and  estimate  them  by  results,  which,  we 
believe,  consistent  Friends  cannot  admit  to  accord 
with  the  light  and  the  standard  given  by  the  gos- 
pel, as  they  have  received  it.  There  are  others, 
we  doubt  not,  who  have  given  their  countenance 
and  perhaps  their  voices  in  favor  of  them,  not  from 
any  real  defection  in  principle,  but,  acting  from 
impulse  and  iu  ignorance,  are  not  aware  they  are 
aiding  in  mutilating  the  system  of  religion  in 
which  they  profess  to  believe. 

We  gave  in  our  last  number  the  testimony  of 
one  who  evidently  looks  upon  these  innovations 
with  a  partial  eye,  that  London  Yearly  Meeting,  at 
its  last  session,  felt  the  discouragement  naturally 
accompanying  its  being  7nar/c  more  manifest  than 
ever,  "  that  whatever  neti^  life  has  been  awakened 
among  Friends,  within  its  limits,  has  fuund  its 
chief  feld  for  exercise,  and  produced  its  most 
notieeitble  results  outside  the  pale  of  the  Society." 

If  that  Yearly  i\leetiiig  is  concerned  for  its 
well-being,  and  tiie  building  up  of  its  own  mem- 
bers in  the  most  holy  faith,  we  arc  not  surprised 
that  this  conviction  of  the  existing  state  of  things 
should  have  produced  the  feeling  said  to  have 
prevailed.  It  certainly  seems  like  reversing  the 
order  of  things  iu  an  attempt  to  reform  and  re- 
suscitate the  Societj^.  All  admit  there  has  been 
and  still  is  great  room  for  improvement  within  our 
borders,  and  it  would  be  in'  accordance  with  all 
previous  experience,  that  the  first  fruits  of  a 
genuine  revival  should  manifest  themselves  at 
home,  by  more  prevailing  self-deni;il,  wider  sepa- 
ration from  the  spirit,  customs  and  friendships  of 
the  world,  more  humble  consistent  walking  of  the 
members  individually,  and  more  life,  power  and 
Divine  owning  in  their  meetings.  This  is  the 
only  kind  of  improvenumt  or  change  that  is  need- 
ed, and  when  it  takes  place,  whatever  instruments 
may  be  employed  in  aasistiug  to  bring  it  about, 


will  themselves  first  be  stript  of  all  self-confidence 
and  strength,  converted  and  taught  by  Christ  him- 
self, and  then  commissioned  to  strengthen  their 
brethren.  Our  early  Friends  "were  changed  mea 
themselves  before  they  went  about  to  change 
others.  Their  hearts  were  rent  as  well  as  their 
garments  changed,  and  they  knew  the  power  and 
work  of  God  upon  them."  Then  they  were 
qualified  and  commissioned  to  call  others  to 
leave  their  dead  forms  and  come  have  fellowship 
with  them  in  the  enjoyment  of  living  substance 
But  so  far  this  kind  of  "  new  life,"  does  not 
appear  to  have  sprung  up  among  those  en 
gaged  in  effecting  the  expansion  and  adaptation 
that  have  been  so  largely  going  on  ;  or  if  it  has,  it 
has  been  overlooked ;  and  a  main  portion  of  the 
fresh  activity  and  zeal  has  been  directed  to  train 
ing,  through  the  means  of  bible  classes  and  First- 
day  schools,  as  many  as  can  be  induced  to  come 
to  the  "  outermost  edge  of  the  Society  ;"  so  tha 
if  the  Society  will  but  give  up  a  sufiicient  portio 
of  its  doctrines  and  testimonies  to  meet  the  view' 
and  feelings  of  these  "  outsiders,"  they  will  com 
in  and  thus  largely  increase  the  number  of  it^ 
members.  ^  ^ 

Nor  can  any  other  result  be  reasonajlly  antici- 
pated from  the  governing  principle  of  the  whole 
movement.  It  appears,  from  the  testimony  cited 
that  it  has  manifested  no  power  to  rekindle  the 
flickering  flame  of  Quakerism,  where  it  has  been 
most  fully  developed  and  carried  out,  and  it  aims 
at  improvement  in  the  church,  by  removing  the 
differences  existing  between  Friends  and  other 
religious  denominations,  by  so  modifying  our  sys 
tem  of  religion  as  to  suit  the  circumstances  and 
condition,  the  habits  and  prejudices  of  those  who 
are  beyond  its  pale. 

We  cannot,  then,  recognize  in  these  noveltiqf 
any  improvement  in  the  church,  and  in  looking  at 
the  state  of  tfiings  in  the  Society,  not  only  in  re 
ference  to  tliem,  but  also  to  the  low  state  of  the 
life  of  religion,  as  manifested  in  other  ways 
must  be  confessed  there  is  much  to  discourage  the 
sincere-hearted  Friend,  and  lead  him  to  fear,  lest 
unfaithfulness  and  revolt  may  yet  cause  the  great 
Head  of  the  church  to  withdraw  his  preserving 
power  and  give  the  members  up  to  serve  and  en 
joy  the  idols  to  which  so  many  of  them  are  joined 
These  are  feelings  which  in  moments  of  weakness 
come  in  like  a  flood,  the  waves  of  which  are  hard 
to  huflet,  so  as  to  keep  the  head  above  thefn.  So 
much  of  the  good  of  former  times  has  passed 
away,  and  so  many  unlocked  for  evils  have  crept 
in,  we  are  tempted  to  believe  the  present  is  worse 
than  any  former  time,  and  our  trials  greater  than 
any  that  have  gone  before.  But  every  age  has  its 
peculiarly  besetting  sin,  every  state  of  society  its 
attendant  trials,  every  generation  its  own  work  tc 
accomplish.  As  wc  contemplate  the  inroads  ol 
error,  and  of  the  spirit  of  the  world,  and  poudei 
the  great  work  that  must  be  wrought  before  the 
Society  can  be  brought  back  to  its  pristine  puritj 
and  zeal,  the  query  will  come  up  with  saddening 
force,  who  is  sufficient  for  these  things?  Bui 
dark  and  gloomy  as  the  prospect  may  be,  there  ar( 
causes  of  encouragement  and  seasons  of  sunshine 
which  reanimate  and  cheer,  giving  assurance  that 
the  Lord  has  not  forgotten  hi.s  people,  and  there 
is  no  reason  to  despair.  It  is  very  certain  the 
wisdom  and  power  of  man  aie  utterly  incompetent 
to  the  work  of  reformation  among  us,  and  that  oui 
reliance  must  be  placed  alone  on  superhuman 
might  and  control. 

The  dissolution  of  the  Society  is  sometimet 
spoken  of  favorably  by  members  in  two  classes, 
pparently  widely  dilFering  from  each  other.  The 
one  would  favour  it  because,  as  is  alleged,  it  haf 
accomplished  the  design,  for  which  it  was  origin 
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lly  raised  up,  and  now  the  cause  of  Christianity 
vould  be  promoted,  by  its  menjbcrs  beiuj;;  merged 
n  other  religious  denominations  ;  the  other  asserts 
ihat  the  majority  of  the  members  and  meetin<;s 
lavc  so  changed  their  principles,  and  fall  so  far 
ihort  of  a  consistent  support  of  the  doctrines  and 
estimonies  incumbent  on  Friends,  that  it  would 
)e  better  to  break  the  Society  up,  so  that  a  new 
)rganization  might  be  entered  into  by  those  united 
u  principle  and  practice.  Here,  as  is  often  the 
!ase,  extremes  meet,  and  as  often,  without  kiiow- 
ng  it,  are  actuated  by  a  common  motive  in  de- 
iring  the  same  end.  We  are  persuaded  that  in 
his  case  both  are  wrong. 

We  believe  that  in  gathering  Friends  into  a 
lociety  for  the  maintenance  of  primitive  christi- 
inity  in  its  purity  and  spirituality;  in  instituting 
ts  discipline  and  sanctioning  its  organization;  it 
yas.the  design  of  the  Head  of  the  church  it  should 
'emain  a  permanent  body,  separate  and  distinct, 
m  object  of  his  regard  and  preserving  power;  not 
imere  convenient  association  of  individuals  holding 
certain  doctrines,  who  could  leave  it  at  their  op- 
ion  to  hold  those  doctrines  under  another  oi'gani- 
;ation  of  their  own  choice,  or  desert  it  under  plea 
)f  its  degeneracy,  or  the  introduction  of  difficulty 
nd  disorder  within  its  borders.  Beside  the  obli- 
gation to  live  consistently  with  his  profession, 
jvery  member  has  duties  devolving  upon  him  re- 
ating  to  the  Society  as  a  church,  the  support  of 
ts  discipline  and  usages,  and  securing  the  integ- 
•ity  of  its  organization.  These  he  cannot  ignore 
)r  get  from  under  because  other  members  may 
3e  unfaithful,  and  its  principles  and  testimonies 
eopardized  by  the  course  they  are  pursuing.  In 
proportion  as  the  life  and  usefulness  of  the  So- 
;iety  are  threatened,  so  does  it  become  more  im- 
ortant  this  duty  should  be  performed  among  his 
jrethren,  by  conforming  to  its  doctrines  and  testi- 
nonies  in  his  own  life  and  conversation,  by  advo- 
jating  them  under  proper  circumstances  as  he  is 
iivinely  qualified  therefor,  and  bearing  his  testi- 
uony  meekly  but  unflinchingly  against  every  in- 
;iovation  upon  them.  The  struggle  may  be  long, 
lumiliating  and  deeply  afflicting,  but  as  he  acts 
;hus,  carefully  watching  against  betraying  his  post, 
ind  seeking  strength  and  wisdom  from  on  high, 
lowever  close  his  trials,  however  exposed  to  perils 
^  arought  around  him  by  false  brethren,  he  will.be 
reserved  by  Him  who  "  knoweth  how  to  deliver 
he  godly  out  of  temptation  ;"  his  labour  and  suf- 
ering  in  upholding  the  faith  and  integrity  of  the 
'"P'  Society,  will  be  owned  and  blessed  by  the  omui- 
"'"''iient  One,  who  knows  and  loves  the  cause  in 
which  he  suffers;  and,  whether  he  sees  it  at  the 
"  time  or  not,  they  will  be  made  instrumental  for 
keeping  the  Society  from  being  overwhelmed, 
jnd  its  candlestick  entirely  removed  out  of  its 
place. 

It  is  a  noticeable  feature  in  the  history  of  our 
'"religious  Society,  that  whenever  a  number  of  fn- 
'J  dividuals,  having  the  right  of  membership,  have 
persisted  in  attempts  to  introduce  doctrines  other 
'^nthan  those  it  has  always  owned,  however  strong 
and  aggressive  they  may  have  appeared  for  a  time, 
;uid  disposed  to  wield  whatever  power  they  pos- 
sessed, to  overcome  opposition  and  establish  their 
own  supremacy,  they  finally  seceded  either  indi- 
vidually or  collectively,  and  sooner  or  later  dwin- 
dled away;  while  the  members  who  continued 
faithful,  and  from  the  circumstances  around  them 
Iseemed  powerless,  and  likely  to  be  overwhelmed, 
have  been  delivered  and  enabled  to  enjoy  their 
religious  profession  in  peace.  Even  in  the  Hicksite 
secession  which  carried  off  nearly  whole  meetings, 
as  one  portion  after  another  joined  the  new  asso- 
ciation, those  who  had  maintained  their  principles 
and  adhered  to  the  Society  were  released  from  the 
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oppression  they  had  been  under,  remained  in  their 
places,  and  continued  their  labours  within  its 
established  organization. 

We  are  aware  that  in  the  difficulties  brought 
on  the  Society  in  this  country  by  the  innovations 
which  we  have  been  reviewing,  not  a  few  honest- 
hearted,  zealous  Friends  have  thought  and  acted 
differently  from  the  views  we  have  expressed. 
When  placed  under  circumstances  in  which  their 
rights  as  members  were  disregarded,  and  their 
opposition  to  unsound  opinions  was  construed  into 
a  violation  of  the  discipline,  and  they  saw  no  pro- 
spect of  their  testimony  being  crowned  with  suc- 
cess, they  considered  themselves  justified  in  sepa- 
rating from  the  organization  existing  in  the  Society, 
and  occupying  a  new  position  for  the  support  and 
recommendation  of  the  doctrines  and  testimonies 
of  Friends.  In  thus  withdrawing  they  left  many, 
who,  in  regard  to  these  doctrines  and  testimonies 
and  the  innovations  made  on  them,  thought  and 
felt  as  they  did,  to  struggle  with  difficulties  in- 
creased by  the  position  they  had  taken  ;  while 
from  the  acknowledgement  of  many  of  them  and 
the  present  condition  of  their  meetings,  we  be- 
lieve it  has  been  found  that  the  faith  for  which 
they  were  contending  has  been  no  better  exempli- 
fied or  comn)ended  than  it  was  in  their  previous 
connexion  ;  they  have  less  opportunity  for  advo- 
cating the  truth,  and  pointing  out  and  opposing 
the  inroads  of  error,  than  when  at  the  posts  they 
abandoned  ;  and  that  their  supposed  remedy  car- 
ries with  it  the  elements  of  disintegration  and  dis- 
solution. It  is  a  means  that  can  be  resorted  to 
by  any  number,  at  any  time  and  under  any  cir- 
cumstances at  their  own  discretion,  and  having 
availed  themselves  of  it  they  have  thus  encourag- 
ed those  of  their  own  number  who  may  become 
dissatisfied,  to  adopt  the  same  remedy  and  separate 
from  them.  Thus  there  has  been  divisions  and 
subdivisions,  which  foreshadow  extinction. 

These  facts  and  considerations  admonish  all 
who  love  the  Society  and  its  principles,  not  to  cast 
away  their  faith  and  confidence  that  however  great 
the  fight  of  affliction  it  has  to  endure,  it  will  still 
be  preserved  as  a  witness  for  the  faith  originally 
embraced  by  it ;  and  to  keep  steadily  at  their  posts 
within  its  organization,  though  they  may  have  to 
withstand  some  who  are  to  be  blamed;  patiently 
and  willingly  suffering  for  the  cause  of  its  doc- 
trines and  testimonies;  seeking  ability  to  uphold 
and  advance  them  in  the  meekness  of  wisdom, 
and  relying  on  Him  who  knows  the  sincerity  of 
their  grief,  and  the  integrity  of  their  purpose,  to 
open  the  way  for  the  triumph  of  truth  over  all 
opposition.  Notwithstanding  the  unsound  opin- 
ions that  have  been  promulgated,  and  the  number 
of  members  who  appear  to  have  adopted  them ; 
the  inroads  that  have  been  made  upon  the  discip- 
line in  many  places,  and  the  difficulties  in  carry- 
ing it  out  consistently  in  others ;  the  extremes  to 
which  some  are  running  in  disi'cgard  of  the  testi- 
monies of  Truth,  and  the  interruption  of  fellow- 
ship and  correspondence  between  different  Yearly 
Meetings ;  we  believe  the  greatest  danger  to  the 
Society  as  a  body,  and  to  its  members  who  profess 
to  hold  and  to  love  its  original  faith,  and  to  feel 
bound  to  bear  their  testimony  against  all  innova- 
tions upon  it,  arises  from  so  many  such  members 
not  regulating  their  whole  lives  and  conversation 
agreeably  to  their  profession.  Were  all  such,  by 
the  scrupulousness  of  their  conduct,  their  unyield- 
ing integrity,  their  singleness  of  purpose  and  per- 
severing firmness  to  obey  the  divine  law  written 
on  the  heart,  to  show  to  all  around  them  they 
were  in  earnest  in  their  profession  of  that  religion 
which  transforms  the  whole  man,  it  would  not  be 
long  before  the  unsound  opinions  and  the  innova- 
tions springing  from  them,  would  be  testified 


against  and  banished  from  the  whole  Society;  the 
clouds  that  now  lower  over  it  be  dispersed,  and 
the  language  be  applicable  "Arise,  shine,  for  thy 
light  has  come  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  has  risen 
upon  thee." 

The  Society  requires  nothing  new  either  in 
doctrine  or  organization.  All  right  reformation 
must  be  an  individual  work.  The  only  improve- 
ment needed  is  a  practical  return  to  first  princi 
pies  by  the  members  individually.  These  princi- 
ples will  impose  the  obligation  to  support,  in  their 
original  spirit  and  extent,  all  the  testimonies 
Friends  have  ever  borne,  and  to  condemn  all  those 
in  the  Society  who  persist  in  laying  them  waste. 
A  blessing  still  rests  upon  the  peace-makers,  but 
not  on  a  peace  between  truth  and  error.  There 
would  no  good  result  from  attempting  to  bridge 
over  the  rent,  widely  gaping  between  the  settled 
faith  of  Friends  and  the  opinions  newly  adopted 
by  some  of  its  members;  but  while  contending 
for  essential  principles,  let  christian  charity  be 
maintained,  and  candor  in  judging  of  whatever  is 
personal.  Let  there  be  no  strife  about  words  only, 
which  involve  no  principle.  Every  age  has  its 
own  forms  of  expression,  and  if,  as  has  been  alleged, 
there  be  any  such  employed  in  the  Society,  which, 
in  the  change  and  growth  of  language  may  be 
properly  altered  to  be  in  keeping  with  the  defini- 
tions of  the  present,  let  it  be  done  ;  but  in  making 
the  translation,  the  original  meaning  must  be  re- 
presented and  presei'ved. 

Could  this  practical  return  to  first  principles  be 
brought  about, — and  it  would  be  a  sure  effect  of 
obeying  the  light  of  Christ  in  the  heart,  a  belief 
in  which  is  a  distinguishing  feature  in  our  faith — 
many  who  appear  to  have  given  their  sanction  to 
the  innovations  might  be  reclaimed,  and  we  of 
the  present  generation  might  yet  rejoice  in  seeing 
the  inward,  spiritual,  pure  and  consistent  religion 
which  the  founders  of  the  Society  inculcated 
and  adorned,  freely  embraced  in  its  simple  but 
severe  beauty  by  all,  and  peace  and  harmony, 
once  more  shed  their  hallowed  presence  through- 
out our  borders.  Then  might  the  language  of 
Wm.  Penn,  in  describing  the  Friends  of  his  day, 
be  again  applicable,  "  I  cannot  forget  the  humility 
and  chaste  zeal  of  that  day.  Oh  !  how  constant 
at  meetings  !  how  retired  in  them  !  how  firm  to 
truth's  life  as  well  as  truth's  principles,  and  how 
entire  and  united  in  our  communion,  as  indeed 
became  those  who  profess  one  Head,  even  Christ 
Jesus  the  Lord." 

(Concluded  next  week.) 


Graphite. — For  many  years  past  it  has  been 
feared  that  the  supply  of  this  valuable  mineral, 
so  much  used  in  the  manufacture  of  black  lead 
pencils,  would  soon  be  much  reduced,  as  the  old 
localities  were  thought  to  be  nearly  exhausted, 
and  no  new  ones  discovered.  At  the  late  London 
Exhibition,  however,  a  large  amount  of  very  pure 
graphite  in  lumps  of  various  sizes  and  shapes,  both 
rough  and  polished,  believed  to  exceed  in  value 
one  thousand  pounds  sterling,  and  brought  by  a 
Frenchman  named  Alibert  from  an  hitherto  un- 
known locality  on  the  Siberian  frontier,  astonish- 
ed and  gratified  the  visitor.  A  monopoly  has  for 
some  time  past  controlled  the  mines  of  Borrow- 
dale,  in  Cumberland,  the  famous  locality  where 
the  finest  black  lead  in  the  world  has  been  ob- 
tained; by  which  the}"- are  worked  only  once  in 
seven  years,  no  more  being  then  extracted  than 
will  supply  the  London  market  for  that  period — ■ 
an  amount  valued  at  about  three  thousand  pounds. 
This  newly  discovered  graphite  is  said  to  be  equal 
in  quality  to  the  Borrowdale  article,  and  to  have 
been  already  used  by  Faber,  the  celebrated  Ger- 
man manufacturer. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


A  DAY  IN  AUTUMN. 


Selected. 


BY  JOHN   C.  BRYANT. 

One  ramble  through  the  woods  with  me, 
Thou  dear  companioa  of  my  days, — 

These  mighty  woods !  how  quietly 
They  sleep  in  Autumn's  golden  haze. 

The  gay  leaves  twinkling  in  the  breeze, 
Still  to  the  forest  branches  cling; 

They  lie  like  blossoms  on  the  trees — 
The  brightest  blossoms  of  the  spring. 

Flowers  linger  in  each  sheltered  nook, 
And  still  the  cheerful  song  of  bird  ; 

And  murmur  of  the  bee  and  brook, 

Through  ail  the  quiet  groves  are  heard. 

And  bell  of  kine,  that  sauntering  browse, 
And  squirrel  chirping  as  he  hides 

Where  gorgeously,  with  crimson  boughs. 
The  creeper  clothes  the  oak's  gray  sides. 

How  mild  the  light  in  all  the  skies  1 
How  balmily  the  south  wind  blows  I 

The  smile  of  God  around  us  lies. 
His  rest  is  in  this  deep  repose. 

These  whispers  of  the  flaming  air. 
These  waters  that  in  music  fall. 

These  sounds  of  peaceful  life  declare 
The  Love  that  keeps  and  hushes  all. 


SONNET. 


Selected. 


The  prayers  I  make  will  then  be  sweet  indeed, 

If  Thou  the  spirit  give  by  which  I  pray  ; 

My  unassisted  heart  is  barren  clay, 

That  of  its  native  self  can  nothing  feed, 

Of  good  and  pious  works  Thou  art  the  seed. 

That  quickens  only  where  thou  say'st  it  may. 

Unless  Thou  show  to  us  Thine  own  true  way, 

No  man  can  find  it;  Father  1  thou  must  lead. 

Do  Thou,  then,  breathe  those  thoughts  unto  my  mind 

By  which  such  virtue  may  in  me  be  bred 

That  in  Thy  holy  footsteps  I  may  tread ; 

The  fetters  of  my  tongue  do  Thou  unbind. 

That  I  may  have  the  power  to  sing  of  Thee, 

And  sound  Thy  praises  everlastinsly. 

Michael  Angelo,  [Ilalian.) 
Translation  of  Samuel  Wordsworth. 


From  "  The  North  British  Review." 

A  Fortnight  in  Faroe. 

(Concluded  from  page  23.) 

"  But  the  bird  of  birds  after  all  in  Faroe  is  the 
pufl&n,  Fralercula  Arctica.  We  take  about  235,- 
000  of  them  in  a  year.  He  conies  to  us  about 
Lady-day,  but  is  not  common  till  our  first  summer 
day,  the  14th  of  April.  As  soon  as  they  come 
they  set  to  work  clearing  the  holes  among  the 
long  soft  grass  in  which  they  love  to  breed,  of 
earth  and  stones  which  the  winter  rain  has  washed 
into  them.  If  the  hole  is  not  water-tight  the 
puffin  digs  it  deeper,  if  in  digging  he  meets  a 
stone  he  gives  up  the  work  and  digs  another.  In 
this  hole  on  a  sort  of  nest  of  dry  grass  the  puffin 
lays  her  single  egg.  Wo  find  the  young  first 
about  the  end  of  May.  The  cocks  and  hens  sit 
on  the  egg  by  turns,  and  as  soon  as  the  young  are 
hatched  the  old  birds  feed  tliem  with  sand-eels, 
Ammodytes.  Our  fowlers  say  tiiat  a  puffin  will 
fly  back  to  the  nest  with  fifty  sand-eels  in  his  beak 
at  once,  and  I  once  scared  one  '  eel-bearer,'  as  wc 
call  the  old  bird  when  so  employed,  and  he  let 
fall  eighteen  sand-eels  which  1  found,  besides 
many  more  which  I  could  not  find.  He  is  a 
strange  sight  the  puffin  with  all  these  wriggling 
eels  close  packed  in  his  big  beak,  hanging  down 
on  each  side  like  a  beard.  I'm  sure  I  can't  tell 
how  he  manages  to  keep  so  many  fish  in  his  beak 
and  still  catch  more,  but  the  sand-eels  swim  in 
shoals,  and  as  so(jn  as  he  sees  a  shoal  down  he 
goes  and  always  comes  up  with  his  beak  full.  I 
suppose  he  holds  them  against  his  upper  mandi- 
ble with  his  great  tongue,  for  he  is  not  like  the 
cormorant  or  scarf  who  has  such  a  mite  of  a 


tongue  that  some  think  he  has  none  at  all,  and  so 
when  a  child  is  noisy  we  frighten  it  by  asking, 
'  Qvuj  vear  Skarvur  tunguleisur  ?'  Why  is  the 
scarf  tongueless  ?  and  then  go  on  with  the  answer, 
'  Tuj  ban  seje  Ravenum  fra  qvear  Eavan  atti.' 
'  Because  he  told  the  raven  where  the  eider-duck's 
nest  was.'  But  to  come  back  to  the  puffin,  while 
he  holds  the  fish  tight  against  the  upper  mandi- 
ble with  his  tongue,  he  swims  along  gaping  and 
catching  more  and  more.  But  anyway  he  seems 
never  to  miss  his  prey,  and  comes  back  again  and 
again  to  his  nest  with  his  mouth  full.  A  strange 
thing  about  them  is  that  they  are  often  found 
ever  so  many  in  a  hole,  and  it  is  true  that  if  there 
be  eight  puffins  in  a  hole  and  seven  are  taken,  the 
eighth  will  sit  on  the  egg  and  hatch  it.  This 
looks  as  if  the  puffin  was  not  so  clever  ag  the  guil- 
lemot. We  begin  to  catch  them  with  nets  on  the 
wing  much  in  the  sarpe  way  as  the  young  guille- 
mots. The  '  eel-bearers'  or  breeding  birds  we 
always  spare.  But  till  the  breeding-time  is  past 
we  have  work  enough  with  the  last  year's  birds 
who  have  not  begun  to  breed.  It  is  hard  work 
and  skilled  work,  for  if  you  hold  your  net  in  a 
puffin's  way  on  the  wing  he  will  go  through  it 
like  a  shot.  This  is  how  we  catch  them  ;  the 
fowler  takes  his  seat  on  the  edge  of  a  cliff  past 
which  the  puffins  fly,  and  then  when  there  is 
a  good  breeze  along  the  shore  the  puffin  goes  out 
for  his  fly  about  10  or  11  A.  M.,  and  flies  till  3  or 
4  p.  M.,  and  then  he  takes  a  rest  on  the  sea.  If 
the  day  is  very  good  he  will  fly  an  hour  or  two 
more  in  the  evening,  but  between  the  hours 
named  he  flies  like  clockwork  round  and  round. 
First  a  little  along  the  shore,  and  then  out  a  little, 
and  so  back.  There  are  such  clouds  of  them  that 
they  darken  the  sun.  At  one  of  these  favorite 
spots  the  fowler  takes  his  seat,  and  as  the  puffin 
passes  him  he  gives  his  pole  a  twist  up  from  be- 
low and  catches  the  bird  in  the  net  from  behind. 
It  needs  great  strength  and  skill  to  do  this  well, 
and  your  arm  feels  very  tired  the  day  after,  but 
while  the  sport  lasts  it  is  great  fun.  A  good 
hand  will  catch  in  this  way  nine  hundred  puffins 
in  a  day.  After  the  work  is  over,  the  fowler 
binds  his  birds  together,  and  a  hundred  are 
thought  a  good  load  for  a  man,  and  so  they  are, 
for  the  path  is  often  over  spots  where  a  man  can 
scarce  pass  with  no  load  at  all. 

"  But  often  the  puffin  breeds  on  grassy  slopes 
half  way  down  our  clifl"s,  and  then  we  have  to  use 
the  rope  to  get  at  him,  just  like  the  guillemot, 
only  these  slope-swards  are  often  so  large,  that  it 
takes  more  than  a  day  to  work  them  out.  Some- 
times more  than  a  week.  So  puffin-catching  is 
more  of  a  business  than  guillemot-catching.  The 
weather  we  hope  will  be  good,  for  there  are  no 
roofs  to  shelter  us  down  there,  nay,  the  ground 
when  we  are  there  is  often  so  steep  that  one  must 
tie  one's-self  at  night  to  a  stone,  lest  one  should 
turn  in  one's  sleep  and  roll  over.  Fuel  and  fire, 
meat  aiid  drink,  we  carry  with  us.  Now  we  are 
well  down  over  '  the  edge,'  and  have  gained  our 
footing;  it  is  delightful.  The  long  soft  grass,  the 
boundless  sea,  the  white  surf,  the  fishing-boats  far 
away,  the  guillemots  and  tysties  sitting  like  dolls 
along  the  lodges,  and  though  last  not  least,  the 
puffin  standing  at  the  mouth  of  his  hole."  We 
break  in  on  the  story  to  say  that  the  puffin  looks  like 
a  respectable  butler  at  his  master's  door,  in  a  black 
coat  and  white  waistcoat,  with  a  Boman  nose  red 
at  the  tip  with  many  a  bottle  of  port,  but  the 
Sysselmand  heeds  us  not  and  goes  on. — "  So  we  set 
to  work  with  ourpolcs  and  nets,  and  soon  have  each 
a  goodly  pile.  In  a  day  or  two  boats  come  below  to 
carry  off  the  spoil  which  we  bind  in  bundles,  and 
throw  down  to  them ;  we  hear  n(!ws  from  home,  and 
throw  along  with  the  bird.siuany  a  stalk  of  angelica 


{Qvanner')  for  friends  at  home.  Up  above,  our 
wives  and  friends  come  to  the  edge  day  by  day  to 
see  that  we  are  all  safe,  and  count  us.  If  the  cliff 
be  not  too  high,  they  can  hear  us  shout  to  them 
that  we  are  all  well,  but  we  seldom  can  hear  their 
voices,  for  sound  travels  better  up  than  down. 
But  so  long  as  we  are  on  the  clifl'  it  is  always  a 
weary  time  at  home  till  we  come  back.  A  little 
while  ago  I  was  by  when  the  men  were  let  down 
600  feet  to  a  '  puffin-land'  which  was  a  thousand 
feet  above  the  sea.  No  one  had  been  down  for 
thirty  years,  for  the  'land'  had  a  bad  name,  and 
the  last  man  who  went  down  had  his  brains 
dashed  out  by  a  fulling  stone.  At  the  '  edge'  the 
sight  was  touching.  Each  man  was  kissed  and 
blessed  as  he  was  made  fast  to  the  rope,  and  an 
old  man  of  seventy-five  had  walked  five  miles  to 
the  '  edge,'  that  he  might  sit  by  the  rope  and 
guide  it  as  it  was  lowered.  On  the  rope  was  his 
only  son,  and  as  he  saw  him  glide  down  out  of 
sight,  the  father  threw  himself  flat  on  his  face  and|)ii 
burst  into  tears. 

"  About  the  middle  of  August  the  puffin  goes  lei 
away  with  his  wife  and  bairns,  and  we  never  see  il: 
one  of  them  again  till  the  end  of  March.  Inp 
this  he  differs  from  the  guillemot,  for  some  ofi 
them  late  birds  and  stragglers  stay  the  whole 
year  through,  but  from  the  puffin  we  have  a 
saw  of  a  man  one  seldom  sees.    '  We  see  no|iiii 
more  of  him  than  we  do  of  a  puffin  at  Yule.' 
The  puffin  has  other  foes  besides  man.  The 
raven,  that  thief,  is  worst  of  all,  and  then  the  st 
great  skua  gull.    But  the  puffin  knows  how  to  d 
hold  his  own  with  his  strong  beak,  and  sometimes 
he  catches  the  raven  by  the  throat  when  he  looks  rlii 
into  his  hole  after  his  eggs.    What  the  puffin 
once  holds  he  clings  to,  and  this  the  raven  soon 
knows.    Now  it  is  his  turn  to  cry  out,  but  the 
puffin  never  leaves  him  till  they  both  fall  into  the 
sea.    There  the  puffin  is  at  home,  and  the  raven 
pays  for  his  thefts  with  his  life.    But  it  takes 
much  to  kill  a  raven,  he  is  a  long-lived  carle, 
We  say  here,  one  horse  outlives  three  dogs,  one 
man  tlaree  horses,  one  crow  three  men,  but  one 
raven  seven  crows."  Ik 
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For  "  The  Friend 

At  the  close  of  Bucks  Quarterly  Meeting,  held 
the  26th  of  Second  month,  1851,  Christophei 
Healy  went  to  see  his  old  friend  and  faithful  fel- 
low-travailler  for  the  prosperity  of  Zion,  Ruth  P]ly( 
She  had  long  been  confined  to  the  house,  but 
though  absent  in  body  from  the  assemblies  of  the 
Lord's  people,  and  debarred  by  situation  fron: 
much  of  the  company  of  her  valued  friends,  she 
was  present  in  spirit  with  them,  and  partook  it| 
her  measure  of  their  earnest  concern  that  the  tes' 
timony  of  Truth  might  be  supported,  and  primi 
tive  practices  maintained  in  all  their  purity  anc 
brightness. 

'The  visit  was  one  very  satisfactory  to  the  tw( 
aged  friends,  who,  standing  on  the  borders  of  th( 
grave,  into  which  they  were  about  to  descend 
could  commemorate  the  Lord's  mercies  in  tiujci 
past,  and  could  rejoice  in  feeling  and  kuowin< 
that  they  had  not  been  following  cunningly  de 
vised  fables,  but  living  and  eternal  Truth. 

They  felt  that  their  own  work  was  nearly  ac 
complished,  and  they  were  permitted  to  rejoic( 
in  seeing  and  feeling  the  spiritual  greenness  o 
each  other.  When  the  time  of  parting  came 
Christopher  took  hold  of  Ruth's  hand,  shook 
cordially,  and  looking  at  her  very  pleasantly 
said,  "  farewell  Ruth  !  farewell !  we  may  mec 
again  in  mutability  and  we  may  not."  Rutl 
then,  in  answer  said,  "  It  is  lively  with  me  to  tel 
then  what  passed  between  two  dear  friends  a 
their  last  interview.    One  said 
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^ain  in  mutability  !  The  other  answered,  '  no  I 
hen  thou  comest  this  way  again,  I  shall  be  in 
eaven  !'  "  Ruth  added,  "  I  thought  T  must  get 
at  again, — but  I  am  waiting;"  evidently  mean- 
g  she  had  gone  through  her  labour,  and  was 
ily  waiting  for  her  release.  Christopher  then 
lid,  "  [  must  say  what  I  once  heard  passed  be- 
veen  a  Presbyterian  minister  and  one  of  his 
earers,  who  told  him  she  was  in  a  waiting  state, 
There  is  no  waiting  state  till  the  work  is  done.'" 
Juth  received  the  admonition  couched  in  the 
Qecdote,  and  sweetly,  yet  solemnly  said,  whilst 
er  countenance  was  thoughtfully  serious,  "  I 
'ffcust  see  what  remains  for  me  to  do." 

Christopher's  wife  coming  into  the  room,  Euth 
lid,  "  This  has  been  a  very  satisfactory  visit  to 
e ;  the  unity  that  has  been  between  us  is  not  to  be 
siiliroken.    Neither  heights  or  depths,  nor  anything 
this  world  can  break  the  unity  that  is  between 
"    Thus,  these  two  aged  friends  parted  in  the 
id  verflowing  of  gospel  love  and  fellowship.  Ruth 
oon  found  herself  a  little  stronger  than  she  had 
een  for  some  time  previously,  and  she  ventured 
ut  a  short  distance  from  home,  as  she  felt  her  mind 
rawa  to  visit  some  of  her  friends  ;  and  she  was 
nee  at  meeting.    Divers  of  her  visits  are  said 
have  been  very  remarkable  seasons,  satisfactory 
the  visited  and  relieving  to  herself.    On  re- 
orning  home  from  the  last  of  these  visits  she 
aid  she  believed  her  work  was  now  done. 
A  few  days  afterwards,  just  twenty  days  from 
er  parting  with  Christopher,  she  was  suddenly 
nd  quietly  released  from  the  body,  and  gathered, 
M  ^e  humbly  believe,  to  the  just  of  all  generations, 
rho  have  finished  their  allotted  portion  of  service 
nd  of  suffering  on  earth.    Her  decease  took  place 
L^hird  month  eighteenth,  and  the    next  time 
Christopher  came  that  way  was  to  attend  her 
)tlii|uneral. 

It  is  said  that  while  Christopher  stood  by  the 
akci  >ody,  once  animated  by  the  pure  spirit  of  his 
riend,  he  s:iid,  "  Dear  Ruth  is  gone,  and  I  shall 
Miliot  be  long  behind  her." 

Neither  was  his  tarriance  long;  in  less  than 
wo  months,  he  also  was  permitted,  we  trust,  to 
inter  into  the  joy  of  his  Lord.  Divine  mercy 
ustained  him  in  his  sickness,  and  at  his  close,  so 
yj  ;hat  "  death  had  no  sting,  and  the  grave  no  vic- 
ei  tory."  Peace  was  his  daily  portion  whilst  tread- 
ng  the  dark  valley.  The  tempter,  the  accuser  of 
Elj  ;he  brethren  stood  rebuked.  Thanks  be  to  God 
kl  who  giveth,  (his  saints,)  the  victory,  through  our 
ftliiliord  Jesus  Christ. 
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From  "  Health,  Husbandry  and  Handicraft." 

t  there  is  in  a  Button. 

(Continued  from  page  18.) 

When  little  children  are  shown  old  portraits. 
It  they  are  pretty  sure  to  notice  the  large  buttons  on 
the  coats  of  our  forefathers.    Those  buttons  were, 
tf(  no  doubt,  made  at  Birmingham  ;  for  few  were,  in 
till  old  days,  made  anywhere  else  in  the  kingdom. 

Those  buttons  were  covered  by  women,  and  by  the 
iiii  slow  process  of  the  needle.    Women  and  girls  sat 
flji  round  tables,  in  a  cosy  way,  having  no  machinery 
to  manage ;  and  there  was  no  clatter,  or  grinding, 
or  stamping  of  machinery  to  prevent  their  gossip- 
jajlping  as  much  as  they  liked.    Before  the  work- 
■  women  lay  moulds  of  horn  or  wood,  of  various 
shapes,  but  most  commonly  round,  and  always 
with  a  hole  in  the  middle.    These  moulds  were 
covered  with  gold  or  silver  thread,  or  with  sewing 
silk,  by  means  of  the  needle.    One  would  like  to 
know  how  many  women  were  required  to  supply, 
at  this  rate,  the  tailors  who  clothed  the  gentle- 
men of  England  ?    At  last,  the  tailors  made 
quicker  work  by  covering  the  moulds  with  the 
material  of  the  dress.    So  obvious  a  convenience 


and  saving  as  this  might  have  been  expected  to 
take  its  place,  as  a  matter  of  course,  among  new 
arrangements ;  but  there  were  plenty  of  people 
who  thought  they  could  put  down  such  buttons 
by  applying  to  Parliament.  A  doleful  petition 
was  sent  up,  showing  how  needle- wrought  buttons 
had  been  again  and  again  protected  by  Parlia- 
ment, and  requesting  the  interposition  of  the 
Legislature  once  more  against  the  tailoring  prac- 
tice of  covering  moulds  with  the  same  material  as 
the  coat  or  other  dress.  What  would  the  peti- 
tioners have  said,  if  they  had  been  told  that,  in  a 
century  or  so,  one  establishment  would  use  metal 
for  the  manufacture  of  buttons  to  the  amount  of 
thirty-seven  tons,  six  hundred  weight,  two  quar- 
ters, and  one  pound  weight  in  a  year  !  Yet  this 
is  actually  the  state  of  things  now  in  Birming- 
ham. And  this  is  exclusive  of  the  sort  of  button, 
which,  a  few  years  ago,  one  should  have  called 
the  commonest — the  familiar  gilt-button,  flat  and 
plain. 

As  for  the  variety  of  kinds,  William  Hutton 
wrote  about  it  as  being  great  in  his  day ;  but  it 
was  nothing  to  what  it  is  now.  He  says,  "  We 
well  remember  the  long  coats  of  our  grandfathers, 
covered  with  a  gross  of  high  tops;  and  the  cloaks 
of  our  grandmothers,  ornamented  with  a  horn 
button,  nearly  the  size  of  a  crown-piece,  a  watch, 
or  Jolue-apple,  curiously  wrought,  as  having 
passed  through  the  Birmingham  press.  Though 
the  common  round  button  keeps  in  with  the  pace 
of  the  day,  yet  we  sometimes  find  the  oval,  the 
square,  the  pea,  the  pyramid,  flash  into  existence. 
In  some  branches  of  trafiic  the  wearer  calls  loudly 
for  new  fashions;  but  in  this,  fashions  tread  upon 
each  other,  and  "  crowd  upon  the  wearer."  We 
do  not  see  the  square  at  present;  but  the  others, 
with  a  long  list  of  new  devices,  are  still  familiar 
to  us. 

Some  grandmother,  who  reads  this,  may  re- 
member the  days  when  she  bought  horn  button 
moulds  by  the  string,  to  be  covered  at  home. 
Some  middle-aged  ladies  may  remember  the  anxie 
ties  of  the  first  attempts  to  cover  such  moulds — 
one  of  the  most  important  lessons  given  to  the 
infant  needle-woman.  How  many  stitches  went 
to  the  business  of  covering  one  mould  !  what  coax- 
ing to  stretch  the  cover  smooth  !  What  danger  of 
ravelling  out  at  one  point  or  another  !  What  ruin 
if  the  thread  broke !  What  deep  stitches  were 
necessary  to  make  all  secure !  And  now,  by  two 
turns  of  a  handle,  the  covering  is  done  to  such 
perfection,  that  the  button  will  last  twice  as  long 
as  of  old,  and  dozens  can  be  covered  in  a  minute 
by  one  woman.  The  one  house  I  have  mentioned 
sends  out  two  thousand  gross  of  shirt-buttons  per 
week  !  the  gross  consisting  of  twelve  dozens. 

"  But  what  of  metal  ?"  the  reader  may  ask. 
"Have  shirt-buttons  anything  to  do  with  metal? 
except,  indeed,  the  wire-rim  of  those  shirt  buttons 
which  are  covered  with  thread,  and  which  wear 
out  in  no  time  ?  When  you  talk  of  thirty-seven 
tons  of  metal,  do  you  include  wire  ?"  No,  I  do 
not.  I  speak  of  sheet  iron,  and  copper,  and  brass, 
used  to  make  shirt-buttons,  and  silk,  and  satin-, 
and  acorn,  and  sugar-loaf,  and  waistcoat  buttons, 
and  many  more,  besides  those  which  show  them- 
selves to  be  metal. 

Here  are  long  rooms,  large  rooms,  many  rooms, 
devoted  to  the  making  an  article  so  small  as  to  be 
a  very  name  for  nothingness.  "I  don't  care  a 
button,"  we  say  :  but,  little  as  a  button  may  be 
worth  to  us,  one  single  specimen  may  be  worth  to 
the  manufacturer  long  days  of  toil  and  nights  of 
care,  and  the  gain  or  loss  of  thousands  of  pounds. 
We  can  the  better  believe  it  for  having  gone 
through  those  rooms.  There  we  see  range  beyond 
range  of  machines — the  punching,  drilling,  stamp 


ing  machines,  the  polishing  wheels,  and  all  the 
bright  and  compact,  and  never-tiring  apparatus 
which  is  so  familiar  a  spectacle  in  Birmingham 
work-rooms.  We  see  hundreds  of  women,  scores 
of  children,  and  a  few  men  ;  and  piles  of  the  most 
desultory  material  that  can  be  found  anywhere, 
one  would  think — metal  plates,  coarse  brown 
pasteboard,  Irish  linen,  silk  fringes,  and  figured 
silks  of  many  colours  and  patterns. 

First,  rows  of  women  sit,  each  at  her  machine, 
with  its  handle  in  her  right-hand,  and  a  sheet  of 
thin  iron,  brass,  or  copper  in  the  other.  Shifting 
the  sheet,  she  punches  out  circles  many  times 
faster  than  the  cook  cuts  and  shapes  from  a  piece 
of  pastry.    The  number  cut  out  and  pushed  aside 
in  a  minute  is  beyond  belief  to  those  who  have 
not  seen  it  done.   By  the  same  method,  the  rough 
pasteboard  is  cut;  and  linen  (double,  coarse  and 
fine)  for  .shirt-buttons  ;  and  silk  and  satin ;  in  short, 
all  the  round  parts  of  all  buttons.    The  remains 
are  sold — to  the  foundries,  and  the  ragman,  and 
the  paper-makers.    Very  young  children  gather 
up  the  cut  circles.    Little  boys,  "just  out  of  the 
cradle,"  range  the  pasteboard  circles,  and  pack 
them  close,  on  edge,  in  boxes  or  trays ;  and  girls, 
as  young,  arrange  on  a  table  the  linen  circles, 
small  and  larger.    Meantime,  the  machines  are 
busy  at  work.    Some  are  punching  out  the  mid- 
dle of  the  round  bits  of  iron,  or  copper,  or  paste- 
board, to  allow  the  cloth  or  linen  within  to  pro- 
trude, so  as  to  be  laid  hold  of  by  the  needle  which 
is  to  sew  the  button.    Another  machine  wraps 
the  metal  top  of  the  button  in  cloth,  turns  dowu 
the  edges,  fixes  in  the  pasteboard  mould,  and  the 
prepared  back,  and  closes  all  the  rims,  so  as  to 
complete  the  putting  together  of  the  five  parts 
that  compose  the  common  Florentine  button  which 
may  be  seen  on  any  gentleman's  coat.   It  is  truly 
a  wonderful  and   beautiful  apparatus ;   but  its 
operation  cannot  well  be  described  to  tin  se  who 
have  not  seen  it.    Black  satin  waistcoat  buttons, 
and  flat  and  conical  buttons  covered  with  figured 
silks,  are  composed  of  similar  parts,  and  stuck  to- 
gether, with  all  edges  turned  in,  by  the  same 
curious  process.    Shirt  buttons  are  nearly  of  the 
same  make ;  but,  instead  of  two  pieces  of  metal, 
for  the  back  and  front,  there  is  only  one  ;  and  that 
is  a  rim,  with  both  edges  turned  down,  so  as  to 
leave  a  hollow  for  the  reception  of  the  edges  of 
all  the  three  pieces  of  linen  which  cover  the  but- 
tonT*  A  piece  of  fine  linen,  lined  with  a  piece 
very  stout  and  coarse,  covers  "the  visible  part  of 
the  button,  and  goes  over  the  rim.    A  piece  of 
middling  quality  is  laid  on  behind ;  and  by  the 
machine,  all  the  edges  are  shut  fast  into  the  hol- 
low of  the  rim — the  edges  of  which  are,  by  the 
same  movement,  closed  down  nicely  upon  their 
contents,  leaving  the  button  so  round,  smooth, 
compact,  and  complete,  that  it  is  as  great  a  mys- 
tery where  the  edges  are  all  put  away,  as  how  the 
apple  gets  into  the  dumpling.    No  one  would 
guess  how  neat  the  inside  of  the  button  is,  that 
did  not  see  it  made.    The  rims  are  silvered  as 
carefully  as  if  they  were  for  show.    When  struck 
from  the  brass  or  copper,  and  bent,  they  are  car- 
ried to  the  yard,  where  an  earnest,  elderly  man, 
dressed  in  an  odd  suit  of  green  baize,  stands  at  a 
stone  table,  with  a  bucket  of  stone  ware,  pierced 
with  holes,  in  his  hand,  and  troughs  before  him, 
containing — the  first  diluted  aquafortis,  and  the 
others,  water.    The  bucket,  half  full  of  button- 
rims,  is  dipped  in  the  aquafortis  bath,  well  shaken 
there,  and  then  passed  through  successive  water- 
ings, finishing  at  the  pump.  The  rims,  now  clean 
and  bright,  must  be  silvered.    They  are  shaken 
and  bouited,  (as  a  miller  would  say,)  covered  with 
a  mysterious  silvering  powder,  the  constitution  of 
which  we  are  not  to  inquire  into;  and  out  they 
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come  as  white  as  so  many  teaspoons.  Thus  it  is, 
too,  with  the  brace-buttons,  on  which  the  machines 
are  at  work  all  this  time.  Each  has  to  be  pierced 
with  four  holes;  necessary,  as  we  all  know,  for 
sewing  on  buttons,  which  have  to  bear  such  a 
strain  as  these  have.  Tin's  piercing  with  four 
holes  can  be  inflicted,  by  one  woman,  on  fifteen 
gross  per  hour.  The  formiuij;  the  little  cup  in 
the  middle  of  the  button,  where  the  holes  are,  in 
order  to  raise  the  rim  of  the  button  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  dress,  is  called  counter-sinking;  and 
that  process  has  a  machine  to  itself;  one  of  the 
long  row  of  little  engines  which  look  almost  alike, 
but  which  discharge  various  offices  in  this  manu- 
facture, at  once  so  small  and  so  great.  These 
buttons  go  down  to  the  burnisher's  department  in 
company  with  some  which  make  a  prodigious  show 
at  a  very  small  cost — the  stage  ornaments  which 
are  professionally  called  "  spangles."  Let  no 
novice  suppos,e  that  these  are  the  little  scales  of 
exceedingly  thin  metal  which  are  called  spangles 
on  doll's  dresses  and  our  grandmother's  em- 
broidered shoes.  These  stage  spangles  are  nearly 
an  inch  in  diameter,  cut  in  two  in  the  middle,  and 
beat  into  a  rim  to  reflect  light  the  better.  *  *  * 
Of  these,  25,000  gross  in  a  year  are  sent  out  by 
this  house  alone ;  a  fact  which  gives  an  overwhelm- 
ing impression  of  the  amount  of  stage  decoration 
which  must  always  be  exhibiting  itself  in  England. 

In  our  opinion,  it  was  prettier  to  see  these 
"  spangles"  burnished  here  than  glittering  on  the 
stage;  and  certainly  the  brace-buttons  we  had 
been  tracing  out  would  never  more  be  so  much 
admired  as  when  they  were  brightening  up  at  the 
wheel.  The  burnisher  works  his  lathe  with  a 
treadle.  The  stone  he  uses  is  a  sort  of  blood- 
stone, found  in  Derbyshire,  which  lasts  a  lifetime 
in  use.  Each  button  is  picked  up  and  applied  :  a 
pleasant  twanging,  vibrating  tune — very  like  a 
Jew's-harp — couies  from  the  flying  wheel  ;  the 
button  is  dropped — polished  in  half  a  second;  and 
another  is  in  its  place,  almost  before  the  eye  can 
follow.  Six  or  eight  gross  can  thus  be  burnished 
in  an  hour  by  one  workman.  If  the  brace-buttons 
are  to  have  rims,  or  to  be  milled,  or  in  any  way 
ornamented,  now  is  the  time ;  and  here  are  the 
lathes  in  which  it  is  done.  The  workmen  oeed 
to  have  good  heads,  as  well  as  .practised  hands ; 
for,  even  in  an  article  like  this,  society  is  full  of 
fancies,  and  there  mav  be  a  hundred  fashions  in 
a  very  sliort  time;, a  new  one  almost  every  week. 
These  harping  lathes,  in  a  row,  about  their  clean 
and  rapid  work,  are  perhaps  the  prettiest  part  of 
the  whole  show.  At  the  further  end  of  the  apart- 
ment sits  a  woman  with  heaps  of  buttons  and 
spangles,  and  pile;  of  square  pieces  of  paper  be- 
fore her.  Witli  nimble  fingers  she  ranges  the 
finished  articles  in  rows  of  half-a-do/.en  or  more, 
folds  in  eacli  row,  and  makes  up  her  packets  as 
fast,  probably,  as  human  hands  can  do  it.  But 
this  is  a  sort  of  work  which.one  supposes  will  be 
done  by  machinery  some  day. 

Still,  all  this  while,  the  long  rows  of  machines 
oa  the  counters,  above  and  below,  and  on  cither 
hand,  are  at  work,  cutting,  piercing,  stamping, 
counter-sinking.  Wo  must  go  and  see  more  of 
their  work.  Here  is  one  shaping  in  copper  the 
nut  of  the  acorn  ;  another  is  .shaping  the  cup. 
Disks  of  various  degrees  of  concavity,  sugar-loaves, 
and  many  other  shapes,  are  droppe<l  by  thousands 
from  the  machines  into  the  troughs  below.  And 
here  is  thb  covering  or  pressing  machine  again  at 
work — here  covering  the  nut  of  the  acorn  with 
green  satin,  and  there  casing  the  cup  with  green 
Florentine  ;  and  finally  fitting  and  fastening  them 
together,  so  that  no  ripening  and  loosening  touch 
of  time  shall,  as  in  tlie  case  of  the  natural  acorn, 
cause  them  to  drop  Mp;irl     'I'his  ex(|uisite  ma- 


chinery was  invented  about  eleven  years  ago,  and 
is  now  patented  by  the  Messrs.  Elliott,  in  whose 
premises  we  are  becoming  acquainted  with  it. 

We  have  fastened  upon  the  acorn  button  be- 
cause it  is  the  prettiest;  aud  just  now,  before 
everybody's  eyes,  in  shop,  street,  or  drawing-room: 
but  the  varieties  of  di^ess-button  are  endless.  Some 
carry  a  fringe;  and  the  fringes  come  from  Coven- 
try. To  ornament  others,  the  best  skill  of  Spital- 
fields  is  put  forth.  In  a  corner  of  an  up  stairs 
room  there  is  a  pile  of  rich  silks  and  other  fabrics, 
which  seem  to  be  out  of  place  in  a  button  manu- 
factory, till  we  observe  that  they  are  woven  ex- 
pressly for  the  covering  of  buttons.  They  have 
sprigs  or  circles,  at  regular  distances.  One  wo- 
man passes  the  piece  under  a  machine,  which 
chalks  out  each  sprig;  and-  the  next  machine 
stamps  out  the  chalked  bit.  This,  again,  is 
women's  and  children's  work;  and  we  find,  on  in- 
quiry, that  of  the  three  or  four  hundred  people 
employed  on  these  premises,  nearly  all  are  women 
and  children.  We  saw  few  men  enj ployed,  ex- 
cept in  the  silvering  and  burnishing  departments. 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "  The  Friend." 

The  following  article  appeared  in  the  Charles- 
ton Courier  of  the  3rd  instant.  Could  those  men 
whose  ambition  and  resentment  were  the  occasion 
of  the  war,  have  had  the  picture  here  presented 
before  them  four  years  ago,  there  can  be  no  rea- 
sonable doubt  that  the  present  deplorable  condi- 
tion of  the  South  would  not  have  been  brought  to 
pass. 

"  As  minutes  of  anguish  seem  longer  than  hours 
of  pleasure,  so  the  interval  of  time  stretches  itself 
between  the  present  and  the  blissful  days  all 
bright  and  beautiful,  from  the  sweet  and  potent 
influences  of  peace  appears  thrice  the  period  it 
really  is.  How  often  have  those  sufl'erers  by  the 
dreadful  conflict,  groaned  forth  the  inquiry,  how 
much  longer  will  the  war  continue  ?  Lifting  their 
burdened  hearts  to  heaven,  they  exclaim,  how 
long,  0  Lord  !  How  long !  When  will  the  sword 
be  satiated  with  human  blood  ?  When  will  the 
wrath  of  God  cease  to  burn  with  a  fierce  flame? 
Will  the  terrible  contest  go  on  till  the  manhood 
of  Southland  has  perished  on  the  land  ?  Till  every 
wife  is  widowed,  every  cliild  orphaned,  and  there 
is  a  corpse  in  every  house? 

"  How  strong  and  sad  the  contrast  between  all 
those  pleasant  things  that  are  the  fruits  of  peace, 
and  the  desolation,  gloom,  grief,  disorder,  wick- 
edness, silence  and  wretchedness  that  are  the  di- 
rect eSects  of  war!  That  is  rightly  accounted  the 
heaviest  of  all  judgments.  It  is  well  said  that 
that  rod  roars  with  a  louder  and  more  terrible 
voice  than  any  other  with  which  the  Almighty 
chastises  a  people  for  their  transgressions.  Home- 
steads that  once  re-echoed  witli  the  sound  of  mirth 
and  joy  are  dark  and  silept,  or,  in  their  stead,  we 
behold  blackened  ruins  and  ashes,  rank  weeds 
have  taken  the  place  of  beautiful  flowers;  fields 
that  once  waved  with  golden  grain  are  now  ghastly, 
howling  wastes,  without  gate  or  inelosure  ;  our 
marts  arc  forsaken  and  silent  as  a  grave  yard,  and 
only  an  occasional  foot  treads  the  thoroughfares 
once  gay  with  splendid  equipages,  beautiful  with 
forms  of  well-dressed  wom.en,  and  lovely  with  the 
innocent  faces  of  girls  a.id  boys.  Occupations 
that  ministered  to  the  comforts  and  happiness  of 
all,  are  altogether  neglected,  institutions  of  learn- 
ing are  closed,  desolation  dwells  in  the  sanctuar- 
ies of  the  .Most  High,  our  young  iHcn  are  buried 
by  their  gray  haired  parents,  or,  with  the  blood  of 
their  deadly  wounds  on  their  sohliera  humble  at- 
tire, are  buried  in  the  field  where  they  foil  with- 
out I'salm  or  .service. 


"  War  contains  in  itself  every  woe  and  calamity 
mortals  groan  under.  With  it  comes  bereave! 
ment,  poverty,  disease,  death,  rapine,  devastation, 
extortion,  murder— crimes  of  every  dye,  woes  oi 
every  shape  and  size.  May  the  God  of  peace  ^[j 
speedily  lift  up  the  light  of  His  countenance  upoij 
us  and  grant  us  peace." 


til 
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For  "The  Friend." 

T  rejoice  some  one  has  found  it  in  his  or  her 
heart  to  write  on  the  deeply  important  subjects 
alluded  to  in  the  document  headed  "  Improve 
ments  in  the  Church,"  having  long  waited  to  see 
refuted,  those  discrepancies  and  inconsistenciea 
which  have  sorrowfully  met  our  eye  in  various 
publications,  sanctioned  by  some  portions  of  the 
Society.  I  think  it  was  declared,  even  under  the 
l;iw,  saying  "  If  thy  children  taktJ  heed  to  thei 
way,  to  walk  before  me  in  truth,  with  all  thei 
heart  and  with  all  their  soul,  there  shall  not  fai 
thee  a  man  on  the  throne  of  Israel,"  (1st  Kings] 
2d  chap.,  4th  verse,)  and  fully  believing  there  ar 
some  left  among  us,  "  whose  ears  try  words,  ai 
the  mouth  tasteth  meat."  I  looked  for  thes- 
opinions  to  be  alluded  to,  and  cleared  up,  to  the 
honour  of  the  Great  Head  of  the  church,  and  the 
immoveableness  of  the  foundation  of  the  Society, 
which  has  always  believed  in  the  revelation  ol 
Christ  the  saving  light,  as  the  Rock  on  which  it 
has  been,  and  continues  to  be  built;  for  whenever 
we  attempt  to  climb  up  some  other  way  than 
through  Him  who  was  declared  to  be  the  door,  we 
shall  find  ourselves  mistaken,  and  under  the  in  . 
fluence  of  the  hireling  who  careth  not  for  thai? 
sheep.  Therefore,  it  behoveth  our  watchmen  and 
watchwomen  to  continue  on  the  walls  of  Zion,  for 
in  2d  Samuel,  2d  chap.,  and  11th  verse,  it  is  said, 
"  Shall  I  not,  therefore,  require  his  blood  at  j'our 
hands?"  Therefore  cease  not  to  strive  aud  to 
cry  until  there  shall  not  be  left  a  hoof  in  spiritual 
E^ypt ;  but  for  even  the  weakest  of  the  flock  to 
know  there  are  left  among  us,  those,  whose  meat 
and  drink  it  is  to  do  their  Father's  will,  even  in 
contending  for  the  faith  once  delivered  to  ths 
saints.* 
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The  Abj'ssinians  were  formerly  a  great  nation, 
and  judging  from  the  more  ancient  accounts  of 
them,  in  a  pretty  advanced  state  of  civilization. 
They  are  now  barely  removed  from  the  lowest  de- 
gree of  barbarism,  and  like  other  similarly  fallen 
races,  seem  to  be  in  some  points,  even  worse  than 
the  primitive  sSvage,  retaining  most  of  the  vices 
of  the  civilized  world,  with  few  of  its  advantages, 
except  some  outward  forms  of  politeness.  The- 
people  are  nominally  christians,  but  sunk  in  gross 
ignorance  and  superstition,  and  but  little  influenc 
ed  in  their  conduct  by  the  princip'es  and  precepts 
of  the  religion  they  profess.  Long  continued  po- 
litical dissensions,  and  civil  wars,  waged  with 
atrocious  cruelty,  during  successive  generations, 
have  brought  the  Abyssinians  to  their  present  de- 
graded state.  They  are  quite  litigious  in  cases  in 
which  their  interest  is  concerned,  and  enter  into  law 
proceedings  with  great  eagerness  for  the  most  trifl 
ing  causes.  On  this  subject,  l*arkyns  says,  "  Their; 
legal  disputes  arc  conducted  in'^a  rather  different 
manner  from  our  own.  When  a  subject  of  con- 
tention arises  between  two  persons,  one  of  them, 
getting  heated,  proposes  to  refer  it  to  the  '  dainya,' 
or  chief.  A  servant  of  his  is  sent  for,  whose 
business  it  is  to  conduct  the  disputants  before 
his  master.  He  first  ties  the  corners  of  their 
garments  together  in  a  knot,  holding  which  in  his 
hand,  he  adjures  them,  by  the  back  of  Oabi,  (the 
king,)  and  by  that  of  the  chief,  that  neither  of 
I  them  shall  presume  to  speak  wliile  on  their  way. 
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be  person  who  disobeys  an  order  so  given  is  lia- 
le  to  a  fine  of  nine  dollars,  which  is  the  perquisite 
the  chief,  who  however,  does  not  usually  exaci 
16  whole  of  it. 

"  Arrived  at  the  chiefs,  the  litigants  are  placed 
ifore  him,  with  a  servant  between  them,  to  pre- 
nt  any  personal  disputes  or  blows,  should  they 
3  inclined  to  give  vent  in  that  way  to  their  ex- 
ted  feelings.  They  then  have  permission  to 
3en  the  cause.  And  first  the  accuser  begins  by 
lacing  iiis  opponent  under  restrictions,  lest  he 
lould  disturb  his  speech,  which  he  does  by  ad- 
iring  him  that  he  shall  neither  speak,  nor  ad- 
ance  his  foot,  nor  move  his  hand  in  the  way  of 
esture,  until  he  shall  have  permission  to  do  so. 
t  n)ust  be  a  very  disagreeable  thing  in  an  English 
3urt  of  law,  to  be  obliged  to  hear  the  examina- 
on  of  the  witnesses  for  the  opposing  party,  with- 
ut  being  able  to  contradict  or  answer  any  state- 
lent  which  you  know  to  be  false,  or  easy  of  ex- 
lanation.  How  much  more  so  must  it  be  for  a 
ot  tempered  Abyssinian,  just  warm  from  adispute, 
stand  by,  unable  even  to  gesticulate,  while  his 
pponeut  is  savagely,  and  perhaps,  unjustly  at- 
jckinghis  honour,  or,  what  is  yet  dearer  to  him, 
is  interest.  Still  he  dare  not  break  through  his 
estraint,  unless  he  would  pay  the  '  Sabbar,'  or 
atience  fine,  before  mentioned.  All  that  he  is 
Flowed  to  do  is  to  grunt '  Em  !  em  1'  which  he 
ontinues  to  do,  in  every  tone  and  expression  of 
oice,  so  long  as  his  adversary  keeps  him  under 
estriction.  At  last  his  turn  comes,  and  his 
ongue  being  liberated,  he  gives  vent  to  his  pent 
ip  feelings  in  a  proportionately  excited  answer; 
lis  accuser  being  in  turn  silenced,  if  he  chooses. 
Vitnesses  are  called,  documents,  if  there  be  any, 
re  referred  to,  and  judgment  is  passed. 

"  But  we  have  forgotten  one  part  of  the  busi- 
less,  which  is  perhaps  the  most  absurd  of  any, 
nd  at  the  same  time  the  most  lucrative  to  the 
hief.    Bets,  or  rather  forfeits,  are  made  during 
he  trial  of  the  cause.    For  instance,  if  the  sub- 
ect  of  dispute  be  the  ownership  of  a  piece  of  laud, 
by  no  means  an  uncotomon  cause  of  litigation  in 
country  where  title  deeds  are  traditionary,)  one 
tarty  will  say,  '  This  land  was  held  by  my  father, 
uy  grandfather,  great-grandfather,  &c.,  since  the 
lays  of  such  and  such  a  king  !'  on  it  he  will  wager 
mule,  or  sometimes  even  ten  mules,  each  of  which 
s  reckoned  at  ten  dollars.    If  the  other  accepts  the 
hallenge,  the  loser  pays  over  the  sum  to  the 
hief.    Sometimes,  however,  when  one  of  the  par- 
ies is  poorer  than  the  other  who  offers  the  bet, 
le  will  say,  '  I  cannot  afford  so  much  as  ten  mules, 
make  it  a  cow.'    This  amendment  is  almost 
Iways  agreed  upon.    Horses,  guns,  or  any  other 
irticles  of  value  may  be  substituted;  but  the  ab- 
urd  part  of  the  business  is,  tBat  these  wagers  fre- 
juently  exceed  in  value  the  article  about  which 
he  dispute  originated.    I  myself  was  once  pres- 
nt  when  ten  mules,  equivalent  to  more  than  £20 
)f  our  money,  which  is  of  course  a  large  sum  in 
^^byssinia,  was  lost  in  a  dispute  between  two  farra- 
rs,  as  to  which  had  to  pay  in  tribute   a  small 
:iuantity  of  corn,  of  the  value  of  a  shilling  or  two. 
I'he  loser  of  any  of  these  wagers  or  forfeits,  is  re- 
quired to  produce  a  surety  for  their  payment;  and 
?hould  he  be  unable  to  do  so,  he  is  imprisoned,  or 
rather  chained  by  the  arm  to  some  servant  of  the 
ichief." 


For  "  The  yriend." 

The  following  letter  is  selected  from  the  Life 
and  correspondence  of  William  and  Alice  Ellis  : 
"  Maryland  the  22d  of  the  5th  mo.'  1698. 
"  Dear  Friend  Ttiomas  Johnson, — After  my 
dear  love  to  thee,  by  this  know  that  thou  hast 
come  into  my  remembrance  of  late  time,  as  also 


have  faithful  Friends  about  where  thou  livest,  and 
therein  hath  my  heart  been  comforted.  My  heart 
hath  been  often  gladdened  since  I  saw  thee,  that 
I  lived  to  see  an  end  put  to  the  great  trouble  that 
hath  been  so  great  a  hurt  and  sorrow  to  Friends 
about  you,  for  so  many  years,  and  that  love  was 
like  to  come  up  amongst  you ;  and  in  order  so  that 
my  hearty  desire  is,  that  whatever  hath  been 
spoken  or  done  by  any  that  was  not  according  to 
the  Truth,  let  all  be  buried  in  the  land  of  forget- 
fulness,  and  the  very  root  of  all  discord  be  taken 
out  of  all  hearts  by  the  Spirit  of  Truth.  And  if 
thou,  or  any  honest  Friends  know  any  one  that  is 
not  come  to  this,  labour  truly  with  such  in  the 
love  of  Grod  to  overcome  it;  and  it  is  my  hearty 
desire  that  the  goodness  of  God  may  increase 
amongst  you  and  through  your  whole  Monthly 
Meeting.  And  I  wish  that  every  one  may  call  to 
mind  the  Lord's  goodness  that  broke  forth  many 
years  ago,  and  his  glory  that  shined  through  his 
faithful  servants,  to  the  affecting  of  your  hearts, 
and  to  the  uniting  of  your  souls  together,  by  which 
you  were  made  strong  for  God,  and  strong  to  help 
your  brethren;  and  if  it  be  found  upon  search, 
that  there  hath  been,  or  is  to  this  time,  any  loss 
of  strength,  or  dimness  come  over  you,  or  any 
want  of  the  breaking  forth  of  that  former  beauty 
and  comeliness  that  I  am  sensible  came  over  your 
meeiings  ;^I  desire  that  all  who  are  sensible  thereof 
may  labour  before  the  Lord  to  have  those  things 
restored  and  brought  up  again.  And  dear  friend  ! 
labour  thus  with  thy  whole  heart,  to  stir  up 
Friends  to  love  and  good  works  :  and  persuade  all 
Friends  to  walk  in  tlie  Truth.  Oh  !  the  sweet 
ness  of  it  hath  comforted  my  heart  above  twenty 
years;  and  it  is  as  sweet  as  ever  it  was,  and 
abounds  to  all  that  love  it  with  their  whole  hearts: 
it  is  still  so  good  to  my  soul,  that  though  I  be 
concerned  to  leave  all,  and  to  travel  into  these 
deserts  for  his  name,  yet  all  is  too  little  that  I  can 
do  for  Him.  My  soul  is  comforted  at  this  time; 
blessed  be  his  holy  name  for  ever  and  ever.  I 
desire  thee  to  remember  my  love  to  your  Friends, 
and  to  Friends  »t  Masham,  and  in  Wensleydale 
There  will  be  a  brave  peopl«  thereabouts  if  they 
keep  in  the  Truth.  With  true  love  to  thee  and 
all  thine,  I  remain 'thy  real  friend, 

_______  Wm.  Ellis." 

Judge  noil)!/  Appearances.— An  old  man  named 
Guyot,  lived  and  died  in  the  town  of  Marseilles, 
in  France.  He  amassed  a  large  fortune  by  the 
most  laborious  industry,  and  by  habits  of  the  se- 
verest abstinence  and  privation.  His  neighbours 
considered  him  a  miser,  and  thought  he  was  hord- 
ing up  money  from  mean  and  avaricious  motives. 
The  populace,  whenever  he  appeared,  pursued  him 
with  hooting  and  execrations,  and  the  boys  some- 
times threw  stones  at  him.  At  length  he  died, 
and  in  his  will  were  found  the  following  words  : 
Having  observed  from  my  infancy  that  the 
poor  of  Marseilles  are  ill-supplied  with  water, 
which  they  can  only  purchase  at  a  great  price,  I 
have  cheerfully  laboured  the  whole  of  my  life  to 
procure  for  them  this  great  blessing,  and  I  dirfect 
that  the  whole  of  my  property  be  laid  out  in  build- 
ing an  aqueduct  for  their  use."  This  was  ac- 
cordingly done. — Late  Faper. 
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The  reports  of  the  Agricultural  Department  at 
Washington,  made  up  from  accounts  received  from 
the  respective  States,  indicate  that  the  crops  of 
grain,  hay,  &c.,  will  probably  amount  to  near  the 
average  yield;  the  deficiency  in  some  sections 


being  made  up  by  excess  in  others.  Accurate 
knowledge,  however,  will  not  be  obtained  until 
next  month,  when  the  crop  of  maize  will  be  per- 
fected, and  sufficient  wheat  be  thrashed  out  to 
determine  the  quantity  and  weight  of  grain  to  be 
obtained  from  a  given  number  of  sheaves.  In 
looking  over  the  returns  made,  we  were  struck 
with  the  increased  breadth  of  land  said  to  have 
been  sown,  and  the  little  difficulty  referred  to,  in 
the  harvesting  ;  showing  how  largely  the  improve- 
ments in  agricultural  implements  have  supplied  the 
deficiency  of  labourers,  drawn  ofi"  as  they  have 
been  to  fill  the  ranks  of  the  army.  The  potato 
crop  is  yet  uncertain,  dry  weather  having  seriously 
affected  it  in  many  places,  and  it  is  feared  the  late 
heavy  rains  may  cause  the  tuber  to  rot.  There 
perhaps  was  never  a  more  prolific  year  for  peaches, 
than  the  present,  and  although  the  size  of  the 
fruit  generally  is  not  equal  to  that  of  some  other 
seasons,  the  flavor  is  very  fine.  It  is  said  that 
some  of  the  growers  in  Delaware  have  fed  hun- 
dreds of  bushels  to  their  swine,  the  prices  in  dis- 
tant markets  not  paying  the  expenses  of  gathering 
and  freight.  Viewing  the  whole  of  the  loyal 
States  in  reference  to  this  important  subject  of 
supplies  for  the  sustenance  of  man  and  beast,  it  is 
marvellous  that  notwithstanding  the  nation  has 
been  devoting  so  much  of  its  resources  and  energy 
to  carrying  on  the  war,  and  the  desolation  and 
bloodshed  perpetrated  by  its  armies  on  those 
arrayed  in  rebellion,  there  has  been  so  much 
labour  quietly  and  effectually  performed  to  secure 
needful  food  and  provender;  and  the  bountiful 
reward  should  fill  every  heart  with  gratitude  to 
our  long-suSering  Heavenly  Father,  who,  notwith- 
standing the  wickedness  that  abounds,  still  con- 
descends to  make  the  sun  to  shine  on  the  evil  and 
the  good,  and  sends  the  early  and  the  latter  rain 
on  the  just  and  the  unjust. 

How  strikingly  this  contrasts  with  the  course 
pursued  by  man  iu  the  administration  of  his 
government.  Where  any  rebel  against  his  laws, 
and  rise  in  opposition  to  his  authority,  the  whole 
resources  of  his  ingenuity  and  power  are  enlisted 
to  cut  off  their  means  of  subsistence  and  consign 
them  to  misery  and  death.  Where  would  this 
nation  now  be,  were  the  almighty  Ruler  of  the 
universe  to  meet  out  the  same  measure  to  those 
who  despise  his  righteous  law,  and  boldly  declare 
they  will  not  submit  to  the  government  of  his  Son, 
whom  He  has  declared  heir  of  all  things,  and  by 
whom  the  worlds  were  made?.  Well  for  us  that 
as  the  heavens  are  higher  than  the  earth,  so  are 
his  ways  higher  than  our  ways,  and  his  thoughts 
than  our  tlioughts. 

It  is  heart-sickening  to  think  of  the  destitution 
and  suffering  that  must  pervade  the  States  in  re- 
bellion, during  the  approaching  winter.  Virginia, 
Tennessee  and  Georgia,  the  three  States  on  which 
the  insurgents  rely  for  I'aising  the  food  necessary 
to  support  life,  have  been  swept  over  by  the  con- 
tending armies,  and  great  portion  of  the  grain 
grown  is  said  to  have  been  unharvested  or  de- 
stroyed ;  while  in  large  sections,  the  land  lies 
waste,  presenting  the  appearance  of  a  desolate 
wilderness ;  the  houses  burned,  the  stock  driven 
away,  and  most  of  the  former  inhabitants  either 
killed  or  fled.  We  fear  the  whites  will  find  great 
difficulty  in  obtaining  enough  to  keep  them  from 
perishing;  and  the  thousands  of  poor  slaves, 
driven  by  their  masters  from  their  former  homes, 
and  crowded  into  neighbourhoods  thought  inac- 
cassible  to  the  Union  armies ;  what  is  to  become 
of  them  ?  Is  it  likely  they  can  get  food  or  cloth- 
ing to  sustain  their  miserable  existence  ?  Would 
that  our  government  and  the  people  would  remem- 
ber and  obey  the  command  of  that  Omnicient 
Holy  One,  on  whom  they  profess  to  rely  for  final 
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success  in  repressing  the  revolt :  "  If  thine  enemy 
hunger  feed  hiiu,  if  he  thirst  give  him  driuk." 
Were  our  hearts  and  our  counsels  governed  by 
this  spirit,  it  would  heap  coals  of  fire  on  the  heads 
of  those  wicked  men  who  are  now  obstinately  de- 
termined to  resist  to  the  last,  and  He  who  says 
"Vengeance  is  mine.  I  will  repay,"  would  open 
the  way  to  an  early  and  an  honorable  peace. 


StJMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
Foreign.- — News  from  Europe  to  the  9th  inst.  The 
political  news  is  not  important.  The  prospect  of  a  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities  in  the  United  States  is  anxiously  de- 
baled  in  England.  The  Times  continues  to  represent 
that  the  feeling  of  the  North  in  favour  of  an  armistice  is 
rapidly  increasing;  but  the  idea  is  strongly  combated 
by  other  journals.  The  British  funds  were  greatly  de- 
pressed on  the  5th.  Consols  fell  J-  per  cent.,  which  is  a 
heavier  decline  than  has  occurred  on  any  day  for  some 
years.  The  quotations  fell  nearly  to  the  point  reached 
during  the  panic  of  1857.  Money  was  in  active  demand 
at  the  banks  and  open  market.  The  Bank  of  England 
has  advanced  its  rate  of  discount  to  9  per  cent.  Intelli- 
gence has  been  received  at  the  Lloyds,  London,  that  two 
more  confederate  cruisers  had  evaded  the  Federal  war 
steamers,  and  successfully  run  outof  the  harbor  of  Wil- 
mington, N.  C.,- and  since  then  had  destroyed  no  less 
than  thirty-three  American  merchantmen.  The  Herald 
says,  it  is  stated  that  the  government  is  about  to  order 
the  holding  of  a  commission  of  inquiry  into  the  late  riots. 
The  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  embarked  on  the  3d 
at  Dundee,  for  Denmark.  Frankfort  advices  show  a  re- 
newed activity  in  United  States  bonds,  and  improvement 
in  prices.  It  is  rumored  that  the  French  Emperor  in- 
tends to  establish  a  new  nobility  as  a  counterpoise  to 
democracy.  Prussian  papers  speak  of  interruptions  in 
the  peace  negotiations,  owing  to  the  tenacity  of  Den- 
mark on  the  financial  question.  The  breaking  of  the 
negotiations  is  threatened.  It  is  reported  that  Austria 
is  about  to  recognize  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  The  Liver- 
pool cotton  market  had  declined  Id.  a  21J.  owing  to  the 
peace  rumors  from  America,  and  the  advance  in  the  rate 
of  interest.  Stock  in  port  347,000  bales,  including 
8,500  American.  Breadstutfs  dull  and  all  qualities 
sliglitly  lower.    Consols        a  87J-. 

Mexico. — Intelligence,  by  way  of  New  Orleans,  is  to 
the  effect  that  tlie  .Mesican  general  Corlinas,  being  un- 
able to  cope  with  the  French,  crossed  his  force  of  2000 
men  and  16  cannon  over  the  Rio  Grande  and  occupied 
Brownsville,  driving  out  the  confederates,  under  Col. 
Ford.  He  hoisted  the  American  flag,  and  declared  that, 
as  he  was  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  he  would  hold 
Brownsville  for  that  government.  He  immediately  noti- 
fied the  Federal  command*r  at  Brazos  of  his  proceeding, 
and  offered  through  him  to  the  United  States  govern 
raent  the  services  of  himself  and  his  army. 

United  States. — National  Banks. — The  total  amount 
of  circul.itiou  issued  to  8th  mo.  31st  last,  was  $44,425, 
210,  of  which  87,897,950  was  iisued  during  tlie  Eighth 
month.  The  amount  of  United  States  bonds  on  deposit 
8th  mo.  3l3t,  1864,  was  $56,772,000.  The  stock  sub- 
scribed is  distributed  among  twenty-seven  States  and 
Territories.  New  York,  $20,133,800;  Massachusetts, 
$15,551,000;  Pennsylvania,  $10,215,900;  Ohio,  $10 
042,400  ;  Rhode  Island,  $4,825,000  ;  Illinois,  $4,007,900; 
Indiana,  $3,443,000,  add  the  remaining  Stales  smaller 
amounts. 

Tlie  Indians  in  Minnesota. — General  Sible^',  in  an  offi 
ciul  dispatch,  says  the  nui\ii)er  of  Indians  embraced 
within  the  district  of  Minnesota'  is  nearly  17,000,  iuclud 
ing  3500  warriors,  a  majority  of  whom  arc  now  actively 
hostile.  He  recommends  as  a  permanent  polic)'  the  con- 
centration and  military  surveillance  of  the  several  tribes 

Georijia. — An  Atlanta  dispatch,  of  the  1  Ith,  says,  that 
the  campaign  which  has  closed  with  the  capture  of  .\l- 
Iftiita,  puts  the  Union  arms  in  posses-^ion  of  tliiriy 
thousand  square  miles  more  of  territory.  It  i«  said  that 
the  Georgia  militia,  lately  numerous  in  Hood's  army, 
are  rapidly  deserting.  General  Sherman  has  ordered 
the  entire  white  population  to  leave  Atlanta.  Those 
who  declare  their  allegiance  to  the  United  States  will  be 
sent  Nortli,  while  those  who  refu.'^e  to  do  so  will  be  sent 
into  the  rebel  lines.  An  armistice  of  ten  days  was 
arranged  in  which  to  eflect  the  removal  of  the  people. 
General  Ilood  protested  against  this  measure,  denounc- 
ing it  as  cruel  and  unprecedented.  The  entire  losses  of 
General  Sherman's  army  during  the  cami)aign,  dating 
from  the  time  he  left  Cbattanooga,  is  estimated  at  32,800 
men,  killed,  wounded  and  missing.  That  of  tlic  rel)ei 
Kriur  during  the  same  period  is  set  down  at  49,700- ineu. 

Virginia. — General  Averill  has  hud  scverul  akirmiibe^ 


with  the  rebel  forces  in  the  Shenandoah  valley.  On  the 
13th  inst.,  a  reconnoissance  was  made  by  General  Wilson 
to  within  two  miles  of  Winchester,  which  resulted  in 
the  capture  of  152  officers  and  men  belonging  to  a  South 
Carolina  regiment.  General  Grant's  recent  proclama- 
tion respecting  deserters,  has  been  taken  advantage  ofj 
by  more  than  3000  of  the  soldiers  belonging  to  Lee's 
army.  It  is  stated  by  deserters,  that  Lee's  army  has 
been  strengthened  by  reinforcements  from  various  points, 
and  by  large  numbers  of  conscripts.  General  Grant  has 
issued  an  order  directing  that  all  civilians  within  his 
lines  in  front  of  Petersburg,  who  refuse  to  take  the  oath 
of  allegiance,  shall  be  sent  into  the  rebel  lines.  Those 
who  take  the  oath  will  be  sent  to  the  northern  States  if 
they  desire  to  go  there.  A  very  destructive  fire  occurred 
recently  in  Manchester,  opposite  Richmond,  by  which 
$4,000,000  worth  of  tobacco  was  consumed.  A  daring 
move  was  made  by  a  large  body  of  rebel  cavalry,  before 
day-light  on  the  15th  inst.  The  force  consisted  of  threel 
brigades  of  cavalry  with  eight  pieces  of  artillery,  and 
was  designed  for  the  capture  of  the  reserve  cattle  herd 
belonging  to  Grant's  army  on  the  south  side  of  the 
James  river,  opposite  Harrison's  landing.  The  rebEls 
are  reported  to  have  captured  several  hundred  prisoners, 
together  with  all  the  cattle,  about  2500  in  number. 

Later  from  the  Shenandoah  Valley. — On  the  19th  inst., 
a  general  engagement  look  place  near  Winchester,  be- 
tween the  forces  of  Generals  Sheridan  and  Early.  The 
rebels  were  defeated  with  great  slaughter,  losing  about 
5000  men,  killed  and  wounded,  and  3000  prisoners.  The 
rebel  array  retreated  through  Winchester,  in  which 
town  several  thousand  of  their  wounded  were  left.  Of 
the  Federal  troops,  between  two  and  three  thousand 
were  killed  and  wounded.  General  Sheridan  has  occu- 
pied Winchester.  • 

The  South-west. — The  rebels  are  reported  to  have  a 
force  of  18,000  men  above  Alexandria,  Louisiana.  A 
considerable  force  of  Federal  troops  is  being  concen- 
trated on  the  Mississippi  river,  either  in  anticipation  of 
a  movement  by  the  rebels,  or  for  offensive  movements. 
The  election  in  Louisiana  drew  out  1  1,000  votes,  nearly 
half  of  which  were  given  in  New  Orleans.  The  new 
constitution  was  adopted  by  a  large  majority.  The 
cotton  crop  of  Louisiana  has  been  greatly  damaged  by 
the  army  worm.  A  large  rebel  force,  estimated  at  20,000, 
is  said  to  be  concentrating  at  Jackson,  Miss. 

Arkansas. — General  Price  has  crossed  the  Arkansas 
with  five  thousand  rebel  cavalry,  for  Missouri.  Gen. 
Sheltiy,  with  another  rebel  army,  is  in  north-eastern 
Arkansas  and  south-eastern  Missouri.  The  threatened 
points  are  said  to  be  well  fortified.  Another  rebel  army 
of  7000  men,  under  Marmaduke,  is  ajso  threatening  an 
invasion  of  Missouri. 

Florida. — Numbers  of  the  inhabitants  living  near  the 
sea  board,  who  had  declared  their  allegiance  to  the  U. 
States,  have  latterly  been  captured  by  bands  of  guerillas, 
and  conveyed  into  the  interior.  Much  distress  prevails 
in  some  places  on  account  of  these  raids,  many  families 
being  left  destitute.  - 

Philadelphia. — .Mortality  last '(veek,  324.  Deaths  from 
consumption,  40  ;  typhoid  fever,  24  ;  croup,  12  ;  diptheria 
12.    Deaths  and  interments  of  soldiers,  56. 

Southern  Items. — The  Columbia,  Georgia,  Sun,  of  the 
6th,  says,  that  the  rebel  losses  at  Atlanta  were  very 
heavy,  including  a  number,  of  engines,  and  more  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty  cars.  Eighteen  of  the  cars  were 
loaded  with  ordnance  stores,  among  which  were  5000 
new  Enfield  muskets,  with  all  there  equipments,  and  an 
immense  amount  of  ammunition,  &c.  The  Grittin,  Geo. 
Rebel  says,  that  35,000  Federal  prisoners  have  been  sent 
from  Andersonville  to  Savannah  and  Augusta.  The 
same  paper  contains  an  order  by  Gov.  Brown,  of  Geo., 
withdrawing  15,000  militia  from  Hood's  army  for  thirty 
days.  Richmond  papers,  of  the  12th,  quote  gold  and 
silver  as  selling  at  $1  for  $22  and  $23  of  confederate 
currency.  The  following  were  the  prices  of  some  arti- 
cles, baconj37  50  a  $8,  per  pound  ;  butter  $8  ;  lard  $7  ; 
lirown  sugar,  $8.50  a  $8.75,  refined  $11.75  ;  syrups  $28 
per  gallon;  coffee  $11  a  $12  per  pouud;  green  tea  $42; 
salt  55  cl3.:  brandy  $57  per  gallon. 

The  Markets,  S^c. — The  following  were  the  quotations 
on  the  19lh  inst.  I^ew  York. — .-Vnierican  gold  226. 
Specie  in  the  New  York  banks,  $20,185,315.  U.  States 
five  per  cents,  1868,  120;  United  States  sixes,  5-20, 
1  lOj.  Ditto,  1881,  108.  Superfine  State  flour,  $9.40  a 
$9.80.  Shipping  Ohio,  $10.90  a  $11.15.  Baltimore 
Hour,  fair  to  extra,  $11.65  a  $12.25.  Amber  western 
wheat,  $2.32  a  $2.36  ;  red  do.  $2.30  a  $2.32  ;  Milwaukie 
club,  $2.15  a  $2.22.  Rye,  $1.75  for  western  and  $1.85 
a  $1.90  for  State.  Oats,  84  a  86  cts.  Mixed  western 
corn,  $1.61  a  $1.62.  Cotton,  $1.75  a  $1.78.  Philadel- 
phia.— Superfine  flour,  $11;  extra  and  family,  $12  a 
$13;  old  red  wheat,  fair  to  good,  $2.40  a  $2.50;  new, 
$2.53  a  $2.55  ;  white,  $2.75  a  $2.85.  Rye,  $1.80.  Yel- 


low corn,  $1.70  a  $1.72.  Oats,  90  cts.  Cloverseed,  $1 
a  $14.  Timothy,  $6.50  a  $6.75.  Flaxseed,  $3.63  i 
$3.70  per  bushel.  The  receipts  of  cattle  were  larg« 
reaching  2600  head.  The  market  was  dull  and  price 
nearly  the  same  as  last  weekj"  ranging  from  $10  to  $1 
the  100  lbs.  net  for  common  to  prime.  Between  600  ani 
700  head  were  left  over  unsold.  Of  hogs,  2400  were  sol^ 
at  $18.50  a  $20  the  100  lb.  net.  The  supply  of  shee| 
was  large,  95C0  were  sold  at  from  6  to  8^  cts.  per  lb 
gross. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  G.  Gilbert,  Pa.,  $2,  vol.  38,  and  for  J 
Gilbert  and  Margaret  Marsh,  $2  each,  vol.  38  ;  from  Am' 
S.  L.  Exton,  N.  J.,  $2,  vol.  38  ;  from  J.  Evans,  Agt.,  Pa" 
for  0.  Evans,  J.  Lewis,  and  Elizabeth  Lownes,  $2  each 
vol.  37  ;  from  E.  Hollingsworih,  Agt.,  for  T.  Llewellyn 
0.,  and  Marv  Patten,  lo.,  $2  each,  vol.  38;  from  T.  Kite 
0.,  per  C.  W.  $2,  vol.  37  ;  from  T.  Twining,  N.  Y.,  $5 
to  No  52,  vol.  37  ;  from  Dr.  0.  B.,  Pa.,  for  J.  Evans  ant 
Lydia  T.  King, .$2  each,  vol.  37,  and  I.  C.  Evans,  $2,  t( 
No.  27,  vol.  39  ;  from  Job  Huestis  and  Smith  B.  McMillin 
0  ,  $2  each,  vol.  38  ;  from  John  W.  Foster,  R.  I.,  $2,  vol 
38 ;  and  $2  for  the  Freedmen's  R.  Asso. 


WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 
A  Stated  Meeting  of  the  Committee  to  Superintend  th 
Boarding  School  at  Westtown,  will  be  held  in  Philadel 
phia,  on  Sixth-day,  the  7th  of  next  month,  at  2  o'clock 
p.  M. 

The  Committee  on  Instruction  and  that  on  Admission 
meet  on  the  same  day,  the  former  at  10  o'clock  and  th 
latter  at  11  o'clock,  a.  m. 

The  Visiting  Committee  attend  the  examination  of  th 
schools,  commencing  on  Third-day  morning  and  closin) 
on  Fifth-day  afternoon  of  the  same  week. 

Samuel  Morris, 

Ninth  month  19th,  1864.  Clerk. 

For  the  accommodation  of  the  Visiting  Committee*'' 
conveyances  will  be  at  the  Street-road    Station  oi 
Second-day,  the  3d  of  the  month,  to  meet  the  trains  tha  B: 
leave  West  Philadelphia  at  2.30  and  4.45  P.  M.  jei 


TO  LET. 

The  dwelling  house  belonging  to  Gerraantown  Pre 
parative  Meeting,  situated  on  Main  street  and  contiguou 
to  the  Jleeting  premises.  A  family  in  membership  will 
Friends,  and  willing  to  take  as  boarders  a  few  Friends 
children,  pupils  of  the  adjoining  select  school,  would  b 
preferred.    Apply  to 

John  S.  Haines,  Gtrraantown. 

Ezra  Comfort,  near  Depot,  Germantown. 

Elliston  P.  Morris,  805  Market  St.,  Phila. 


TO  OUR  SUBSCRIBERS  IN  ENGLAND  AND  IRE 
LAND. 

Geo.  Harrison,  of  Manchester,  Eng.,  having  relin 
quished  the  agency  of  "  The  Friend,"  those  who  hav 
been  in  the  practice  of  settling  with  him  for  their  sub 
scriptions,  will  please  in  future,  account  to  Joseph  Arm 
field.  No.  1  South  Place,  Finsbury  Pavement,  London 
I  England,  who  is  fully  authorized  lo  receive  subscrip 
tions  and  payments  for  the  paper,  on  behalf  of  the  Pro 
prielors,  and  who  will  give  us  information  of  any  nev 
subscribers,  or  any  change  that  may  be  desired  in  th 
direction. 


WESTTOWN  BO.VRDING  SCHOOL. 

The  Winter  Session  of  the  School  will  commence  oi 
the  7lh  of  Eleventh  month  next. 

Parents  and  others  intending  to  send  children  a 
pupils,  will  please  make  early  application  to  Dunai 
Knight,  Superintendent,  (address  Street  Road  P.  0. 
Chester  Co.,  Pa.,)  or  to  Charles  J.  Allen,  Treasurer 
No.  304  Arch  street,  Philadelohia. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

NEAR  PRANKFORO,  (TWENTY-THIRD  WARD,  PHILADELPHIA 

Physician  andSuperintendent, — Joshua  H.  Worthing 
TON,  M.  D. 

Application  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  may  b 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  to  Chaiilks  Ellis,  Clerl 
of  the  Board  of  .Managers,  No.  037  .Market  Street,  Phila 
delphia,  or  to  any  other  .Member  of  the  Board. 


Died,  on  the  11th  inst.,  at  her  residence  in  Lynn 
Mass.,  .MiHiAM  Nkwuall.  widow  of  the  late  Estes  New 
hall,  in  the  78th  year  of  her  age,  a  beloved  member  anc 
elder  of  Salem  Monthly  Meeting. 

^    PILE,  PRINTER, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank. 
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From  "  Health,  Husbandry  and  Handicraft." 

What  there  is  in  a  Button. 

(Concluded  from  page  80.) 

The  most  interestiug  and  beautiful  kind  of  but- 
on  of  all,  however,  depends  upon  the  skill  of 
lien  employed  elsewhere — the  die-sinkers,  of 
j'hom  we  have  already  given  some  news.  There 
s  a  series  of  stamped  buttons,  gilt  or  silvered, 
rhich  one  may  go  and  see,  as  one  would  so  many 
licturesj  that  sort  of  badge  called  sporting  bat- 
ons. Members  of  a  hunt,  or  of  any  sporting  as- 
ociation,  distinguish  themselves  by  wearing  these 
iretty  miniature  pictures ;  here,  a  covey  of  par- 
Pu  ridges,  with  almost  every  feather  indicated  in 
pi„  he  high  finish  ;  there,  a  hound  clearing  a  hedge, 
I— DOW,  a  group  of  huntsmen  and  pack, — and 
gain,  a  tishiug-net  meshing  the  prey  ;  or  the 
istening  stag  or  bounding  fawn.  In  these  small 
pecimens  of  art,  the  details  are  as  curious,  the 
omposition  as  skilful,  the  life  of  the  living  as 
ivid,  and  the  aspect  of  the  dead  as  faithful,  as 
f  the  designer  were  busy  on  a  wine-cup  for  a 
ing,  instead  ofabutton  for asporting jacket.  Here 
here  must  be  a  dead  ground,  there  a  touch  of 
lurnish ;  here  a  plain  ground  ;  there  a  plaided  or 
il)  adiating  one;  but  everywhere  the  most  perfect 
laish  that  talent  and  care  can  give.  There  is 
urely  something  charming  in  seeing  the  smallest 
hings  dgne  so  thoroughly,  as  if  to  remind  the 
areless,  that  whatever  is  worth  doing  at  all,  is 
il  rorth  doing  well.  We  no  longer  wonder  as  we 
lid,  that  the  button  branch  is  one  of  the  most 
dvanced  in  the  business  of  the  die-sinker  and 
ledallist. 

Pearl  buttons  have  their  style  of  "  ornamenta- 
,|ioa"  too,  but  the  die-sinker  and  professional  de- 
jBBRi  igner,  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.    There  is 
P.O.  omething  more  in  the  ornamenting  of  pearl 
uttons  than  the  delicate  work  done  with  the 
urning  tools;  the  circles,  and  stars,  and  dots, 
nd  exquisite  milled  edges,  with"  which  our  com- 
lon  pearl  buttons  are  graced.    At  the  manu- 
J05, actory  we  are  shown  drawers  full  of  patterns; 

nd  among  those  in  favor  with  working  men 
,   re  some  with  pearl  centres,  on  which  are  carved, 
*  vith.  curious  skill,  various  devices ;  a  dog,  or  a 
lird,  or  some  such  pretty  thing.    These  designs 
re  notions  of  the  workmen's  own. 

The  pearl  button  manufacture  is  the  prettiest 
fter  all ;  the  prettiest  of  that  family  of  production. 
J*erhaps  the  charm  is  in  the  material, — the  broad 
hell,  which  we  know  to  have  been,  a  while  ago, 
t  the  bottom  of  the  Indian  seas.  The  rainbow 
ight,  which  gleams  from  the  surface,  seems  to 


show  to  us  the  picture  of  where  this  shell  once 
was,  and  what  was  done  about  it.  This  is  not 
from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico — this  shell.  Many 
come  from  thence ;  but  this  is  of  too  good  a 
quality  for  those  western  seas.  Nor  is  it  from 
Manilla,  thouj^h  the  Manilla  shell.i  arc  very  fine. 
This  comes  from  Singapore,  and  is  of  the  best 
quality.  To  get  it,  what  toil  tnd  paius,  what 
hopes  and  fears,  what  enterprises  and  calculations 
have  been  undertaken  and  undergone  !  What 
boatsful  of  barbarians  went  out  amidst  the  mutter- 
ing and  chanting  of  charms,  to  the  diving  for 
the  shells  for  our  handling  !  How  gently  were 
they  paddled  over  those  deep  clear  seas,  where 
the  moon,  shines  with  a  golden  light,  and  sends 
her  rays  far  down  into  the  green  depths  which 
the  diver  is  about  to  intrude  upon  !  As  the  land- 
breeze  came  from  stirring  the  forest,  and  breath- 
ing over  the  rice-grounds,  to  waft  the  boats  out 
to  sea,  the  divers  prepared  for  their  plunge,  each 
slinging  his  foot  on  the  heavy  stone  which  was  to 
carry  him  down,  nine  fathoms  deep,  to  where  his 
prey  was  .reposing  below.  Then  there  was  the 
plunge,  and  the  wrenching  of  the  shells  from  the 
rocks,  and  putting  them  into  the  pouch  at  the 
waist;  and  the  ascent,  amidst  a  vast  pressure  of 
water,  causing  the  head  to  seethe  and  roar,  and 
the  ears  to  ache,  and  the  imprisoned  breath  to 
convulse  the  frame  ;  and  then  there  was  the  fear 
of  sharks,  and  the  dread  spectacle  of  wriggling 
and  shooting  fishes,  and  who  knows  what  other 
sights  !  And  then  the  breath  hastily  snatched, 
and  the  fearful  plunge  to  be  made  again  !  And 
then  must  have  followed  the  sale  to  the  Singa- 
pore merchant;  and  the  packing  and  shipping  to 
England;  and  the  laying  up  in  London,  to  gather 
an  enormous  price — the  article  being  bought  up 
by  a  few  rich  merchants — and  the  journey  to 
Birmingham,  where  the  finest  part  of  the  shell  is 
to  be  kept  for  buttons,  and  the  coarser  part  sent 
on  to  Shefi&eld,  to  make  the  handles  of  knives, 
paper-cutters,  and  the  like. 

Through  such  adventures  has  this  broad  shell 
gone,  which  we  now  hold  in  our  hand.  In  the 
middle  is  the  seamed,  imperfect  part,  from  which 
the  fish  was  torn.  From  that  centre,  all  round 
to  the  thin  edges,  is  the  fine  part  which  is  to  be 
cut  into  buttons.  From  that  centre  back  to  the 
joint  is  the  ridgy  portion,  which,  with  its  knots, 
will  serve  for  knife-handles.  There  is,  perhaps, 
no  harder  substance  known ;  and  strong  must  be  the 
machine  that  will  cut  it.  It  is  caught  and  held 
with  an  iron  grip,  while  the  tubular  saw  cuts  it 
in  circles,  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  (or  more,)  thick. 
Some  of  the  circles  are  an  inch  and  a  half  in  di- 
ameter ;  others  as  small  as  the  tiny  buttons 
seen  on  baby-clothes.  They  are,  one  by  one, 
clutched  by  a  sort  of  pincers,  and  held  against 
a  revolving  cylinder,  to  be  polished  with  san^d  and 
oil.  Then,  each  is  fixed  on  a  lathe,  and  turned, 
and  smoothed  ;  adorned  with  concentric  rings,  or 
with  stars,  or  leaves,  or  dots ;  and  then  corded  or 
milled  at  the  edges,  with  streaks  almost  too  fine 
to  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye.  The  figures  in 
the  middle  are  to  mask  the  holes  by  which  the 
button  is  to  be  sewn  on.  In  a  small  depression 
in  the  centre  of  the  pattern,  the  holes  are  drilled 


by  a  sharp,  hard  point,  which  pierces  the  shell. 
The  edges  of  the  holes  are  sharp,  as  housewives 
well  know.  But  for  the  cutting  of  the  thread,  in 
coarse  of  time,  by  these  edges,  pearl  buttons  would 
wear  for  ever.  Now  and  then  the  thin  pierced 
bit  in  the  middle  breaks  out;  but,  much  oftener, 
the  button  is  lost  by  the  cuttini<  of  the  thread. 
Tliey  last  so  long,  however,  as  to  make  us  wonder 
how  there  can  be  any  need  of  the  vast  numbers 
that  are  made.  Birmingham  supplies  almost  the 
whole  world.  Very  few  are  made  at  Sheffield; 
and  that  is  all.  In  the  United  States,  where  the 
merchants  can  get  almost  any  quantity  of  the 
shell,  from  their  great  trade  with  Manilla  and 
Singapore,  the  buttons  are  not  made. 

The  Americans  buy  an  incredible  quantity 
from  Birmingham.  Many  thousands  of  persons 
in  this  town  are  employed  in  the  business  ;  and 
one  house  alone  sends  out  two  thousand  gross  per 
week,  and  very  steadily ;  for  fashion  has  little  or 
nothing  to  do  with  pearl  buttons.  The  demand 
is  steady  and  increasing;  and  it  would  increase 
much  faster,  but  for  the  restriction  in  the  quan- 
tity of  the  material.  The  profit  made  by  the 
manufacturer  is  extremely  small — so  dear  the 
shell  is.  The  Singapore  shell  was  sold  not  many 
years  ago  at  sixty-five  pounds  per  ton  ;  now  it 
cannot  be  had  under  one  hundred  and  twenty-two 
pounds  ten  shillings  per  ton.  The  manufacturer 
complains  of  monopoly.  If  this  be  the  cause  of 
the  dearness,  the  evil  will,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
be  lessened  before  long.  Time  will  show  whether 
the  shells  are  becoming  exhausted,  like  the  fura 
of  polar  countries.  We  ventured  to  suggest,  while 
looking  round  at  the  pile  of  shell  fragments, 
and  the  heaps  of  white  dust  that  accumulate  undei' 
the  lathes,  that  it  seems  a  pity  to  waste  all  this 
refuse,  seeing  how  valuable  a  manure  it  would 
make,  if  mixed  with  bone-dust  or  guano.  The 
reply  was,  that  it  is  impossible  to  crush  a  sub- 
stance so  hard,  that  there  is  no  machine  which 
will  reduce  these  fragments  to  powder.  If  so, 
some  solvent  will  probably  be  soon  found,  which 
will  act  like  diluted  sulphuric  acid  upon  bones. 
While  we  were  discussing  this  matter,  and  I  was 
begging  a  pint  or  quart  of  the  powder  from  under 
the  kthes,  to  try  a  small  agricultural  experiment 
with,  a  workman  mentioned  that  where  he  worked 
at  Shefi&eld,  neighbour  farmer  used  to  come  at 
any  time,  and  at  any  inconvenience  to  himself, 
to  purchase  shell-powder,  when  allowed  to  fetch 
it,  declaring  it  to  be  inestimable  as  a  manure.  la 
a  place  like  Birmingham,  where  thesweepings  and 
scrapings  of  the  floors  of  manufactories  are  sold 
for  the  sake  of  the  metal  dust  that  may  have  fal- 
len, we  venture  to  predict  that  such  heaps  and 
masses  of  shell  fragments  as  we  saw,  will  not 
long  be  cast  away  as  useless  rubbish.  If  one 
house  alone  could  sell  two  hundred  and  fifty  tons 
of  shell  refuse  per  year,  what  a  quantity  of  wheat 
and  roots  might  be  produced  from  under  the 
counters,  as  it  were,  of  Birmingham  workshops  ! 
And  we  were  told  that  such  a  quantity  would 
certainly  be  afforded.  Such  a  sale  may,  in  time, 
become  some  set-off  against  the  extreme  dearness 
of  the  imported  shell.  While  the  smallest  pearl 
button  goes  through  nine  or  ten  pairs  of  hands 
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before  it  is  complete,  the  piece  from  which  it  is 
cut,  may  hereafter  be  simmering  in  some  dissolv- 
ing acid  ;  and  sinking  into  the  ground,  and  rising 
again,  soft  and  greeu,  as  the  blade  of  wheat,  or 
swelliug  into  the  bulb  of  the  turnip.  Will  not 
some  one  try  ? 

While  this  dust  was  bubbing  out  from  under 
the  turning-tools,  and  flying  about  before  it  set- 
tled, we  had  misgivings  about  the  lungs  of  tlie 
workmen.  But  it  seems  there  was  no  need.  The 
workman  who  was  exhibiting  his  art  in  the  dusty 
place,  told  us  he  had  worked  thus  for  uinc-and- 
tweuty  years,  and  had  enjoyed  capital  healtli ;  and 
truly,  he  looked  stout  and  comfortable  enough  ; 
and  we  saw  no  signs  of  ill-health  among  the  whole 
number  employed.  The  proprietor  cares  for  tliem 
— for  their  health,  their  understandings,  their 
feelings,  and  their  fortunes  5  and  be  seems  to  be 
repaid  by  the  spectacle  of  their  welfare. 

The  white  pearl  buttons  are  not  the  only  ones 
made  of  shells  from  the  Eastern  seas.  There  is  a 
sort  called  black,  which  to  our  eyes  looked  quite 
as  pretty,  gleaming  as  it  did  with  green  and  lilac 
colours,  when  moved  in  the  light.  This  kind  of 
shell  comes  from  the  islands  of  the  Pacific.  It  is 
plentiful  round  Tahiti  and  Hawaii  (as  we  now  call 
Otaheite  and  Owyhee.)  It  is  much  worn  by  work- 
ingmen,  in  the  larger  forms  of  buttons.  We 
remember  to  have  often  seen  it ;  but  never  to  have 
asked  what  it  was. 

The  subsidiary  concerns  of  these  large  manu- 
factories strike  us  by  their  importance,  when  on 
the  spot,  though  we  take  no  heed  to  them  in  our 
daily  life.  When  the  housewife  has  taken  into 
use  the  last  of  a  strip  of  pearl  buttons,  she  pro- 
bably gives  to  the  children  the  bit  of  gay  foil  on 
which  they  were  tacked,  without  ever  thinking 
where  it  came  from,  or  how  it  happened  to  be 
there.  The  importation  of  this  foil  is  a  branch  of 
trade  with  France.  We  cannot  compete  with  the 
French  in  the  manufacture  of  it.  When  we  saw 
it  in  bundles — gay  with  all  gaudy  hues — we  found 
it  was  an  expensive  article,  adding  notably  to  the 
co.st  of  the  buttons,  though  its  sole  use  is  to  set 
off  their  translucent  quality,  to  make  them  more 
tempting  to  the  eye. 

We  saw  a  woman,  in  her  own  house,  surrounded 
by  her  children,  tacking  the  buttons  on  their  stiff 
paper,  for  sale.  There  was  not  foil  in  this  case 
between  the  stiff  paper  and  the  buttons,  but  a 
brilliant  blue  paper,  which  looked  almost  as  well. 
This  woman  sews  forty  gross  in  a  day.  She  could 
formerly,  by  excessive  diligence,  sew  fifty  or  sixty 
gross;  but  forty  is  her  number  now,  and  a  large 
number  it  is,  considering  that  each  button  has  to 
be  picked  up  from  the  heap  before  her,  ranged  in 
its  row,  and  tacked  with  two  stitches. 

Here  I  had  bettor  stop,  though  I  have  not  told 
half  that  might  be  related  on  the  subject  of  but- 
tons. It  is  wonderful, — is  it  not  ? — that  on  that 
small  pivot  turns  tlie  fortune  of  such  multitudes 
of  men,  women,  and  children,  in  so  many  parts  of 
the  world;  that  such  industry,  and  so  many  fine 
faculties,  sliould  be  brouglit  out  and  exercised  by 
so  small  a  thing  as  the  button. 

Tlie  Worlilly  and  IteU(fious  Man. — Here  lies 
the  distinction  between  tlie  worldly  and  religious 
man.  It  is  alarm  enough  for  the  christian  that 
he  feels  any  propen.sities  to  vice.  Against  these 
propensities  ho  watches,  strives  and  pray.s ;  and 
though  he  is  thankful  for  the  victory  when  he  ha.s 
resisted  tlie  temptation,  he  can  feci  no  elation  of 
heart  while  conscious  of  inward  dispositions  wiiich 
nothing  but  divine  gmcc  enables  liirn  to  keep  from 
breaking  out  into  a  flame.  He  feels  that  there  i.s 
no  way  to  obtain  the  pardon  of  sin  but  to  leave 
off  .xlnning ;  that  there  oon  bo  no  salvation  where 


there  is  no  repentance.  Above  all,  he  knows  that 
the  promise  of  remission  of  sin  by  the  death  of 
Christ,  is  the  only  solid  ground  of  comfort. 

For  "TI18  Friend." 

Improvements  in  the  Charch. 

(Concluded  from  page  27.) 

In  our  last  we  ventured  to  state  what  we  appre- 
hend would  be  a  real  improvement  in  the  church; 
an  improvement  loudly  called  for,  and  indeed  the 
only  one  by  which  it  can  be  resuscitated,  and 
again  stand  forth,  with  consistency  and  dignity, 
as  an  advocate  for  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  and 
a  witness  against  the  errors  that  mar  its  beauty 
and  impede  its  triumph.  This  must  be  effected 
in  our  religious  Society  by  recurring  to  first  prin- 
ciples, and  by  the  members  who  profess  to  hold 
and  love  them,  giving  proof  more  generally  of 
their  sincerity,  by  regulating  their  conduct  and 
conversation,  their  intercourse  with  each  other, 
and  all  tlieir  movements  in  their  meetings  for 
worship  and  discipline,  in  accordance  with  them. 

In  referring  to  the  faith  and  practices  of  the 
founders  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  with  an  eye 
towards  the  departures  therefrom,  which,  we  think 
all  may  acknowledge  to  be  apparent,  we  have 
hoped  to  obtain  some  light  and  aid  in  detecting 
the  errors  ministering  to  its  present  low  condition, 
by  exhibiting  briefly  the  peculiar  characteristic  of 
the  religion  they  held,  what  that  religion  accom- 
plished for  them,  and  how  it  differs  from  that  pro- 
fessed by  many  who  claim  to  be  their  successors 
in  the  Society.  Its  distinctive  feature,  as  set  forth 
by  them  all,  and  acknowledged  by  their  fellow 
believers  since  their  day,  may  be  delineated  by 
the  short  but  full  declaration  of  our  Saviour  to  his 
disciples,  "  Without  me  ye  can  do  nothing."  So 
far  from  derogating  from  a  full  belief  in  Christ  in 
all  his  offices,  as  has  been  charged  on  Friends  by 
some,  they  have  always  gone  as  far,  if  not  beyond 
all  others,  in  believing  and  freely  declaring,  that 
in  the  work  of  salvation,  and  in  every  thing  per- 
taining to  the  church,  and  the  advance  of  his 
kingdom  on  earth.  He  is  all  in  all,  the  Alpha  and 
Omega,  and  man  absolutely  powerless  for  any  good 
word  or  work,  unless  enlightened,  guided  and 
assisted  by  his  spirit  revealed  in  the  heart. 

Accepting  in  its  full  significance  the  declara- 
tion of  the  Apostle  that  "The  natural  man  re- 
ceiveth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  for 
they  are  foolishness  unto  him,  neither  can  he  know 
them  because  they  are  spiritually  discerned." 
Friends  have  always  felt  and  taught  the  necessity 
for  every  one — be  their  condition  in  life,  their 
natural  or  acquired  endowments  what  they  may — 
to  come  to  the  unspeakable  gift  of  God,  the  mea- 
sure of  Divine  Grace,  in  themselves,  in  order  that 
by  its  illumination,  its  reproofs  and  its  transforlu- 
ing  power,  they,  being  obedient  thereto,  may  ob- 
tain a  true  knowledge  of  themselves,  and  the  steps 
they  must  individually  take  to  escape  from  the 
pollution  and  guilt  of  sin,  and  know  an  introduc- 
tion into  the  purity  and  glorious  libert}'  of  the 
sons  of  God.  They  have  also  believed  it  is  those 
who  have  thus  been  made  vessels  in  the  Lord's 
house  that  He  commissions  and  makes  use  of,  as 
dependent,  willing  servants,  to  carry  on  his  work 
in  the  earth,  and  no  others;  however  the  unsanc- 
tified  actions  of  men  of  corrupt  minds  may  some- 
times be  ovcTruK  d  by  Him,  so  as  to  bring  about 
the  fulfilment  of  his  designs. 

It  was  men  and  women  thus  prepared  and 
c(|uipped,  as  we  have  already  said,  who  under  the 
direction  and  guidance  of  the  Head  of  the  church 
wore  instrumental  to  gather  the  Society  ;  to  clearly 
define  and  promulgate  the  christian  doctrines  and 
testimonies  it  holds;  to  organize  it;  to  enact  the 
ili.sciplino  and  establish  the  beautiful  system  of 


church  government  binding  on  its  members  and 
meetings,  and  which,  as  an  outward  bond,  is  in-|i 
tended  to  draw  it  together,  to  guard  and  perpetu-  k 
ate  it;  there  being  also  the  invisible  but  still 
stronger  tie,  which  unites  in  one,  those  who  par- 
take of  that  hidden  life  which  flows  from  Christ, 
and  circulates  through  all  the  members  of  hi! 
mystical  body.  We  have  endeavoured  to  show 
that  more  or  less  departure  from  the  fundamenta' 
principle  of  the  Society,  viz  :  "  the  light  of  Chrisi 
within,  as  God's  gift  for  man's  salvation,"  haf 
lead  into  heresy  on  other  points  or  matters  o: 
faith,  and  betrayed  into  opinions  and  practices 
out  of  which  the  founders  of  the  Society  were  de 
livered  ;  crippling  many  of  the  members  ;  plung 
ing  others,  who  see  and  feel  the  defection,  int( 
close  trial  and  distress;  keeping  up  disunity  anc 
division,  and  presenting  the  Society  to  the  worh 
in  the  sad  and  humiliating  light  of  a  house  divide( 
against  itself. 

To  it,  to  the  practical  observance  and  applica 
tion' of  this  fundamental  principle  of  our  holy  re 
ligion,  the  members  who  have  rejected  or  disre 
garded  it,  must  return  individually,  and  also  all 
our  religious  meetings,  in  performing  the  worl 
for  which  they  are  instituted,  if  the  Society  wil 
escape  from  its  present  captivity,  and  fulfil  thi 
purposes  for  which  it  was  raised  up.  This  glori 
ous  gift  under  the  gospel  is  everlasting,  as  it  i; 
also  ever  new  in  its  application  to  man,  as  a  lost 
benighted  creature.  It  was  found  sufficient  fo; 
evangelists  and  apostles  when  Christianity  was  firs 
introduced,  and  its  triumphs,  where  it  has  beei 
duly  appreciated  and  obeyed,  have  continued  evei 
since.  It  is  bestowed  on  man  to  pervade  anc 
sanctify  every  element  and  phase  of  his  being;  t( 
enter  into  and  purify  all  his  motives  and  actions 
and  while  it  le^ids  all  who  have  a  knowledge  o 
the  christian  religion  to  a  scriptural  belief  in  thn 
one  offering,  whereby  Christ  has  reconciled  mai 
unto  God,  and  forever  perfected  all  them  who  an 
sanctified,  and  in  Him  in  all  his  offices,  it  enable 
them  to  perfect  holiness  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord 
If  there  are  accumulated  stores  of  knowledge,  an( 
an  increased  yearning  after  religious  engagement 
among  the  younger  members  in  the  Society,  si 
much  more  need  is  there,  to  bring  these  acquisi 
tions  and  feelings  into  subjection  and  regulatioi 
by  the  Spixit  of  Christ  in  their  hearts.  This  ii 
the  only  way  by  which  tiiey  can  come  in  posses 
sion  of  pure  and  undcfiled  religion,  without  which 
a  Quaker,  rejecting  the  forms  common  to  othe 
religious  societies,  let  his  adventitious  advantage; 
be  what  they  may,  is,  as  a  christian  professor,  the 
most  insipid  and  insignificant. 

Every  one  can  thus  labour  in  this  reformation 
because  the  work  begins  at  home.    The  evil  o 
our  own  hearts  is  first  to  be  plucked  up,  root  ant 
branch.    This  kind  of  reformation  has  the  certaii 
characteristic  of  making  the  new  convert  thini 
humbly  and  meanly  of  his  own  standing  and  at 
tainments,  prefering  others  to  himself;  and  unde 
the  hope  that  that  which  has  wrought  such  ; 
blessed  change  in  him,  may  also  be  at  work  in  th 
hearts  of  those  whom  ho  believes  to  be  in  th 
wrong,  his  efforts  to  uphold  the  truth  and  oppoS' 
error,  will  be  so  clothed  in  christian  love,  as  t 
reach,  and,  it  may  be,  soften  them ;  and  thus  lej 
sen  the  difficulty  and  danger  of  dragging  up  th 
tares,  out  of  a  dry  and  hard  soil.    As  this  nev^ 
life  is  allowed  to  pervade,  being  the  ground  t  . 
true  unity,  it  must  necessarily  exclude  all  bitteiil 
ness  and  strife,  and  bring  the  members,  walkinj 
in  it,  into  unity  of  faith  and  the  bond  of  peace.  I 

There  would  then  be  no  danger  of  meetings  cl 
Friend''  undervaluing  or  laying  down  any  of  thosB 
christian  testimonies  which  our  forefathers  uphell 
and  suffered  for,  some  of  which,  wo  know,  ail 
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now  denied  or  slighted  by  many  wlio  appear  to 
1  stand  strong  and  high. 

We  cannot  walk  through  the  world  without  the 
consciousness  that  it  abounds  in  iniquity,  and  that 
every  disciple  of  Christ  is  called  to  engage  in  war- 
fare against  the  evil  in  it,  as  well  as  that  in  his 
own  hear(^   The  religion  He  is  the  author  of,  as 
liii  it  comes  into  dominion,  governing  our  motives, 
Aw  actions  and  affections,  is  felt  to  be  directly  opposed 
|to  the  spirit,  maxims  and  manners  of  the  world; 
''iiiE  land,  having  a  higher  standard  of  perfection  than 
'  lis  |that  by  which  unregenerate  men  form  their  judg- 
ent  and  regulate  their  actions,  it  leads  its  con- 
iverts  into  habits  and  manners  at  variance  with 
those  which  they  esteem  as  the  elegancies  and 
t  accomplishments  of  fashionable  life.    JFeeling  his 
own  frailty  and  proneness  to  evil,  the  christian  is 
isensible  how  needful  it  is  that  he  should  not  be 
led  into  temptation,  and  that  for  him  to  be  trans- 
formed and  renewed,  kept  humble  and  unspotted, 
it  is  necessary  his  personal  appearance,  language, 
manners  and  style  of  life,  should  be  brought  under 
I'i  the  circumscribing  restraints  of  the  cross  of  Christ, 
(  and  every  thing  guarded  against  that  nourishes 
the  pride  or  vanity  of  the  heart,  or  allows  display 
wi  of  arrogance  or  self-importance,  or  may  minister 
to  the  indulgence  of  these  propensities  in  others. 
Herein  is  the  ground  of  the  testimony  of  the  gos- 
pel, as  received  and   maintained   by  Friends, 
lagainst  con,formity  to  the  fashions  of  the  world  in 
speech,  behaviour  and  apparel;  and  the  very  sin- 
gularity which  has  grown  out  of  it,  and  the  con- 
scientiousness of  which  that  singularity  is  sup- 
posed to  be  always  typical,  have  often  contributed 
to  the  preservation  even  of  those  who  may  have 
maintained  the  testimony  only  in  form. 

It  is  easy  to  say  that  a  man's  clothes  are  not 
himself,  or  to  utter  the  hacknied  expression 
"there  is  no  religion  in  dress;"  but  it  is  quite  as 
easy  to  convey  a  dangerous  deception  by  the  words. 
It  is  true  "there  is  no  religion  in  the  shape,  colour 
or  texture  of  a  garment  in  the  abstract,  but  viewed 
as  the  representatives  of  a  relation  between  the 
soul  and  obedience  to  the  Divine  will,  they  are 
inseparably  connected  with  religion.  So  far  from 
being  too  insignificant  to  claim  the  serious  thought 
of  a  rational  being,  and  beneath  the  notice  of  Him 
who  inhabiteth  eternity  and  showeth  unto  man 
what  is  good.  He  has  commissioned  prophets  in 
the  old  and  apostles  in  the  new  dispensation,  to 
declare  his  displeasure  at  indulgence  in  certain 
kinds  of  clothing  and  ornaments,  and  to  give 
specific  direction  in  relation  thereto.  The  testi- 
mony in  relation  to  dress  has  been  of  no  minor 
importance  among  Friends  from  the  rise  of  the 
Society  to  the  present  day.  If  we  look  over  the 
records  preserved  in  journals,  and  in  the  different 
series  of  Piety  Promoted,  of  the  lives  and  deaths 
of  the  many  Friends  in  different  generations  who, 
through  faith  and  patience  have  obtained  a  good 
report,  and  whose  memory  is  still  sweet  to  the 
humble  traveller  in  the  same  narrow  way  to  heaven 
and  happiness,  we  find  that  one  and  all,  as  a 
cloud  of  witnesses,  were  led  by  the  light  of  { .hrist 
in  the  heart,  to  adopt  and  adiicre  to  the  simple, 
plain  language  and  garb,  that  have  so  long  charac- 
terized Friends;  and  that  no  one  became  of  use 
in  the  church,  who  did  not  feel  bound  thereto, 
and  to  bear  unambiguous  testimony  that  the  Mas- 
ter whom  he  or  she  served,  required  him  or  her  to 
ijjii  deny  compliance  with  the  habits  of  the  world,  and 
to  make  the  plain  appearance  they  did.  Some, 
who,  beguiled  by  false  reasoning  or  captivated 
with  the  love  of  show,  had  been  unfaithful  in  these 
particulars,  when  brought  on  a  bed  of  sickness, 
or  in  the  honest  hour  of  death,  have  manifested 
remorse  therefore,  and  also  borne  their  testimony, 
that  their  not  complying  with  the  appearance  and 


manners  of  Friends,  was  because  of  their  disobe- 
dience to  the  convictions  of  Truth  ;  exhorting 
those  around  them  to  be  warned  in  time,  and  give 
this  evidence  of  having  bowed  their  necks  to  the 
yoke  of  Christ.  And  in  our  day,  do  we  not  see 
that  when  any  of  the  inconsistent  members  of  our 
religious  Society,  whether  young  or  old,  are  mer- 
cifully brought  under  the  convicting,  converting 
power  of  Christ's  spirit  in  the  heart,  and  yield 
thereto,  among  the  things  with  which  their  obe- 
dience is  early  tested,  are  the  dress,  the  language 
and  the  complimentary  addresses  they  may  have 
used ;  and  how  often  do  such  find,  that  instead  of 
these  being  little  things,  too  insignificant  for 
thought,  submission  and  consistency  therein,  are 
among  the  most  humbling  and  decided  evidences 
of  the  subjugation  of  their  self-will  to  the  will  of 
their  Saviour.  That  this  is  not  the  effect  of  edu- 
cation or  association  is  proved  by  the  fact,  that  the 
ame  process  and  change  are  gone  through  by 
those  who,  having  been  brought  up  and  mingled 
among  other  religious  professors,  come  into  mem- 
bership with  Fi-iends  through  couvincement  of 
the  truth  of  their  principles. 

These  facts  being  incontrovertible,  can  it  be 
believed  that  the  same  light  or  Spirit  of  Christ  in 
the  heart,  which  has  brought  forth  these  fruits 
throughout  the  generations  of  Friends  that  have 
gone  before  us,  and  continues  to  bring  them  forth 
among  many  members  whose  daily  walk  evinces 
they  are  the  humble  followers  of  the  lowly  Jesus, 
who  lays  it  as  a  duty  upon  them  to  uphold  and 
defend  this  testimony,  as  heretofore  observed  and 
held  by  Friends,  is  authorizing  other  members  to 
disregard  and  reject  these  outward  signs  of  truths 
always  held  by  Friends;'  to  declare  they  are  a 
yoke  too  hard,  too  ridiculously  peculiar  to  be 
borne  by  them  in  this  enlightened  age;  and  that 
Friends  ought  to  show  their  superior  illumination, 
and  their  emancipation  from  sectarianism,  by 
adopting  the  garb,  language  and  accomplishments 
common  to  those  around  them  ? 

We  confess  that  we  believe  it  to  be  a  destruc- 
tive delusion,  and  that  after  all  that  is  put  forth 
about  there  being  nothing  in  dress,  and  of  our 
plain  mode  being  nought  better  than  a  traditional 
badge;  about  the  pronoun  you,  having  acquired  a 
singular  meaning  ;  tlie  complimentary  address  of 
Master,  or  Blistress,  or  Madame  having  lost  their 
adulatory  force,  and  the  heathen  names  of  the 
days  of  the  weeks  and  the  months  being  no  longer 
associated  with  the  pagan  rites  from  which  they 
sprung,  and  of  Friends  refusal  to  comply  with 
their  use,  being  an  undignified  and  unjustifiable 
clinging  to  dead  forms,  it  is  plain  to  every  unpre- 
judiced observer,  the  whole  reasoning  is  a  device 
to  veil  shunning  the  cross,  and  opens  the  door  for 
still  wider  departures  from  the  testimonies  of] 
Truth.  If  the  reformers  really  thought  these 
things  so  trivial  as  to  be  unworthy  of  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  conscience,  why  do  they  not  comply  with 
the  long  established  testimony  and  usages  of  the 
Society,  were  it  only  for  the  sake  of  the  young, 
and  to  avoid  wounding  the  feelings  of  their  breth- 
ren in  the  household  of  faith,  who  take  a  very 
different  view  of  the  subject  ?  Had  they  felt  it  a 
matter  of  indifference  whether  or  not  to  say  thee 
and  thou,  to  dress  plain,  to  call  persons  and 
things  by  their  proper  names,  as  there  can  be  no 
harm  in  doing  so,  we  should  think  they  would 
have  wished  to  perpetuate  these  time-honoured 
observances  ;  for  to  a  sensitive  mind,  there  is  some- 
thing painful  and  melancholy  in  abandoning  even 
long  cherished  forms,  instituted  for  good,  and 
which  have  been  from  generation  to  generation 
the  companions,  if  not  the  conservators  of  virtue. 
But  actions  speak  louder  than  words,  and  the 
multiplied  inconsistencies  into  which  they  arc 


running  prove,  that,  with  them,  indulgence  in 
dress  and  address  is  a  matter  of  personal  interest, 
and  springs  from  a  very  different  motive  than  a 
new  born  zeal  against  useless  forms. 

The  effect  of  parental  character  and  example  on 
the  habits  and  modes  of  thought  of  children,  is 
incalculable.  The  course  of  family  training  has 
an  influence  that  insensibly  fixes  on  the  mind, 
principles  and  feelings,  which  more  or  less  shape 
the  whole  career  through  after  life.  Experience 
teaches  that  children  need  all  the  well-timed  re- 
straint, all  the  affectionate  care  and  encourage- 
ment, which  a  religious  parent  can  bestow,  to  aid 
them  in  resisting  the  force  of  evil  example,  and 
the  controlling  power  of  fashion.  Those,  there- 
fore, who  are  using  their  position  and  influence  in 
our  religi.ius  Society,  to  remove  the  restraints 
which  plainness  of  speech,  behaviour  and  apparel, 
have  heretofore  imposed  on  the  children,  and  on 
the  inexperienced  members,  and  to  open  more 
widely  the  avenues  that  lead  from  comparative 
innocence,  retirement  and  security,  are  incurring 
a  fearful  responsibility,  and  we  believe  may  be 
found  instrumental  in  betraying  them  into  a  re- 
fusal to  wear  the  yoke  of  Christ. 

W^e  may  be  sure  that  Satan  is  too  cunning  to 
expect  to  succeed  in  laying  waste  the  Society  of 
Friends  by  tempting  them  to  launch  out  at  once 
into  the  extravagances  of  fashionable  life,  but 
having  overcome  the  scruples  of  the  members 
against  the  cut  and  colour  of  their  garb,  and  de- 
ceived them  into  a  belief  that  language,  being  the 
mere  representative  of  thought,  that  in  common 
use,  whatever  its  form,  is  the  most  appropriate  for 
them,  he  may  securely  trust  its  overthrow  to  time 
and  familiar  intercourse  with  the  world.  Indul- 
gence will  sharpen  and  strengthen  the  appetite 
for  more  liberty,  and  there  being  no  criterion  of 
simplicity  preserved,  it  will  not  be  very  long  ere 
all  the  barriers  to  fashion,  vain  show  and  dissipa- 
ting amusements  may  be  overleaped  and  forgot- 
ten. The  cross  bcingslaid  down  in  relation  to  dress, 
it  becomes  increasingly  burdensome  in  reference 
to  all  other  testimonies,  and  the  same  mode  of 
reasoning  adopted  to  reconcile  departures  from 
plainness,  is  effectual  in  silencing  objections  to 
conformity  with  other  practices  that  are  current 
among  other  religious  professors,  and  thus  the 
whole  system  which  has  characterized  Friends  for 
over  two  hundred  years,  may  be  laid  waste. 

Of  what  infinite  importance  is  it  then  that  all 
our  members  should  rally  to  first  principles ;  should 
believe  in  and  obey  the  light  of  Christ  manifested 
in  the  soul  for  its  guidance  and  salvation.  There 
is  no  mysticism,  no  ascetism  in  the  religion  of 
Friends.  It  is  neither  subversive  of  nor  incom- 
patible with  refinement  and  intellectual  culture  ; 
nor  does  it  bar  the  rational  enjo3"ment  of  all  the 
innocent  pleasures  of  life.  Its  simplicity,  its 
purity  and  spirituality,  are  consonant  with  the 
majesty  of  truth  and  tlie  beauty  of  holiness.  As 
there  is  nothing  that  more  effectually  softens  the 
heart  and  ennobles  the  whole  man,  than  this  pure 
religion  of  Christ,  so  there  are  none  who  more 
keenly  enjoy  all  the  sweet  homebred  feelings  that 
grow  out  of  and  cluster  around  refined  and  religi- 
ous life,  than  those  who  possess  it.  They  feel  the 
objects  of  creation  and  redemption  to  be  too  seri- 
ous and  momentous  to  be  so  far  forgotten  as  to 
indulge  in  levity,  or  be  absorbed  by  amusement; 
but  with  a  heart  overflowing  with  love  to  Him 
who  fills  earth  and  sky  with  gladness,  they  can 
rejoice  in  the  consciousness  of  his  regard  and  ap- 
proval, and  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  unnumbered 
blessings  poured  upon  them. 

Why,  then,  will  not  our  beloved  young  mem- 
bers heai-tily  embrace  and  live  up  to  their  profes- 
sion ?    Wc  appeal  to  some  among  them,  whether 
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from  fear  of  being  considered  too  strict,  too  rigid 
and  illiberal,  tbey  have  not  allowed  their  convic- 
tions of  what  is  right,  to  be  checked,  until  those 
convictions  have  become  almost  silenced,  and  their 
religious  growth  stunted;  so  that  now  some  think 
they  dtire  not  lift  up  their  voices  in  opposition  to 
■what'  they  know  to  be  wrong,  and  some  even  join 
in  efforts  to  overcome  the  convictions  of  others. 
From  this  bondage  and  darkness,  nothing  can  set 
you  free  but  obedience  to  the  light  of  Christ  in 
the  soul.  As  that  is  sought  to  and  followed,  it 
will  show  the  fallacy  of  the  theories  respecting 
"small  things"  in  religion,  and  make  you  Friends 
in  all  respects,  from  heartfelt  experience. 

We  desire  not  that  our  members  should  be  re- 
stricted with  the  trammels  of  mere  custom  or 
form,  but  let  all  of  them  be  persuaded  to  occupy 
higher  ground,  where  religious  principle  and  all 
our  "  peculiarities"  coincide  and  go  hand  in  hand. 
Then  all  attempts  to  modify  the  faith,  or  lay  waste 
the  testimonies  of  the  Society,  will  cease,  as  well 
as  disunity  and  contention,  and  it  once  more  be 
prepared  to  push  forward  with  earnestness  and 
success  the  banner  given  it  to  display  because  of 
the  truth. 

Our  faith  is  strong  as  to  the  final  issue  between 
the  truth  as  ever  held  by  Friends,  and  the  reac- 
tionary spirit  and  principles  that  would  modify  it 
and  remove  them  from  the  high  position  they  have 
occupied.  The  purposes  of  the  Almighty  in.rais- 
ing  up  the  Society,  are  not  to  be  baffled  by  the 
unfaithfulness  of  a  multitude  or  even  of  a  genera- 
tion. His  word  will  not  return  to  him  void,  though 
the  children  of  this  people  may  refuse  to  be  the 
instruments  of  his  will,  and  thus  lose  the  crown 
that  would  otherwise  be  bestowed  upon  them. 


Microscopic  Wrifi7ig. — By  me^ns  of  a  machine 
lately  constructed  in  England,  for  the  ruling  of 
micrometer  slides  -for  microscopes,  results  have 
been  obtained  which  are  truly  wonderful.  By 
means  of  photography,  acciTl'ate  representations 
of  objects  have  been  produced,  for  many  years 
past,  of  a  size  so  small  as  to  require  a  high  mag- 
nifying power  to  perceive  them,  as  for  instance, 
the  whole  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
within  a  spot  a  little  larger  than  a  pin's  head,  and 
others,  which  are  doubtless  familiar  to  many 
readers,  but  we  are  assured  that  by  the  aid  of  the 
instrument  alluded  to,  the  whole  Bible  (the  num- 
ber of  its  letters  being  known)  might  be  inscribed 
no  less  than  twelve  times  within  a  single  square 
inch  !  The  apparatus  consists  chiefly  of  a  series 
of  levers  carrying  at  their  extremity  a  diamond 
point,  travelling  on  a  glass  surface,  and  which 
faithfully  records  on  an  almost  infinitesimal  scale, 
the  movements  communicated  to  it.  Parallel  lines, 
not  over  the  sixteen-millioucth  of  an  inch  apart, 
have  been  laid  down  by  it. 


Selcctpil  for  "Tho  Friend." 

Natnre  s  Minister  of  Happiness. 
It  was  not  meant  that  the  enjoyment  of  life 
ehould  be  few  ;ind  intense,  but  many  and  £rentle; 
and  great  happiness  i,s  the  sum  of  a  multitude  of 
drops.  Those  days  which  are  the  channels  of 
™'S'i^y  j'*}'"'  '"'°>  perhaps,  the  most  memorable. 
But  they  exhaust ;  they  unfit  us  for  common 
duties.  We  regard  them  as  we  do  mountain  tops. 
Wc  go  up  occasionally,  not  to  dwell  there,  but  to 
Bcc  at  a  glance  the  whole  of  that  which  upon  the 
plain.'',  we  sec  only  in  succession  and  in  detail, 
liut  the  staple  of  pleasure  must  be  found  in  small 
measures,  and  in  common  things.  Thoy  who  arc 
seeking  enjoyment  in  remote  ways,  abandoning 
familiar  things  and  common  experience  for  wild 
and  outstretched  flights,  will  find  more  and  more, 
83  life  adyanccs,  that  thoy  have  taken  the  road  to 


yearnings,  but  not  to.  enjoyment.  The  secret  of 
happiness  lies  in  the  health  of  the  whole  mind, 
and  in  giving  to  each  faculty  due  occupation,  aijd 
in  the  natural  order  of  their  superiorities,  the 
Divine  first,  the  human  second^  the  material  last. 
And  every  one  can  find,  but  in  different  degrees, 
the  food  for  all  their  faculties  in  that  sphere  into 
which  God  has  cast  their  lot.  Instead  of  seeking 
happiness  by  going  out  of  our  place,  our  skill 
should  be  to  ^nd  it  where  we  are.  Our  pleasures, 
like  honey,  should  be  extracted  not  from  a  few 
stately  flowers,  named  and  classic,  but  from  the 
whole  multitude,  great  and  small,  which  God  has 
sown  with  profuse  hand  to  smile  in  every  nook,  and 
to  make  the  darkest  corners  warm  with  their  glow 
ing  presence.  Every  thing  which  is  made  has  an 
errand  to  us,  if  we  will  hear.  No  difference 
among  men  is  more  noticeable  than  the  facility  of 
happiness.  No  gift  of  God  should  be  more  grate 
fully  recognized  than  a  nature  tending  towards 
enjoyment ;  so  that  of  its  own  accord,  it  avoids 
sources  of  annoyance,  and  discerns  in  every  thing 
some  ray  of  brightness. 

On  such  a  glorious  morning  of  a  perfect  day  as 
this,  when  all  the  smoky  haze  has  gone  from  the 
horizon,  when  the  sun  comes  up  fresh  and  clear, 
and  will  go  down  unredden  by  vapor,  and  the 
mountains  come  back  from  their  hiding,  I  wander 
forth,  wondering  how  there  should  be  sorrow  in 
the  world.  *  *  From  the  grand  tranquility  that 
reigns  on  every  side  I  "turn  my  thoughts,  with 
dreamy  surprise,  to  those  whirlpools  of  excitement 
where  men  strive  for  honour,  and  know  not  what  is 
honourable ;  for  wealth,  and  do  not  know  true 
riches ;  for  pleasure,  and  are  ignorant  of  the  first 
principles  of  pleasure.  There  comes  to  me  a  sad 
sense  of  the  turmoil  of  men  fiercely  bent  upon 
happiness,  who  will  never  know  it.  They  are 
starving  amidst  unexampled  abundance.  In  their 
Blather's  house  is  bread  enough  and  to  spare,  and 
a  divine  wine  that  inspires  ardor,  without  intoxi- 
cation, within  the  soul.  *  *  But  having  eyes  they 
will  not  see,  and  ears  they  will  not  hear,  and  a 
heart  they  will  not  understand.  As  the  old  pro- 
phet touched  his  servant's  eyes,  and  he  beheld 
the  mountains  filled  with  the  angels  and  chariots 
of  God,  and  feared  no  more;  so,  methinks,  if  1 
could  but  bring  the  eager  thousands  forth  who  pant 
and  strive  for  joy,  only  for  joy,  and  unseal  their 
eyes,  they  should' behold  and  know  assuredly  that 
happiness  was  not  in  all  the  places  where  they 
delve  and  vex  themselves  In  the  presence  of 
these  heavenly  hours,  riches,  touched  with  the 
finger  of  Divine  love  would  say,  "Joy  is  not  in 
me."  Fame  would  say,  "  It  is  not  in  me."  Pas- 
sion, hoarse  from  toils  of  grossness,  would  say; 
"  It  is  not  in  me."  And  amidst  their  confessions 
a  voice  should  come  down  through  the  clear  air 
from  heaven  and  the  very  bosom  of  Christ,  saying, 
"  Come  unto  Me,  all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy 
laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest."  In  that  rc.^t 
which  Christ  gives,  every  created  thing  has  an 
atmosphere  of  enchanted  beauty  !     *        *  * 

The  earth  has  its  physical  structure  and  ma- 
chinery, well  worth  laborious  study;  it  has  its 
relations  to  man's  bodily  wants,  from  which  spring 
the  vast  activities  of  industrial  life;  it  has  its  re- 
lations to  the  social  faculties,  and  the  finer  sense 
of  the  beautiful  in  the  soul;  but  far  above  all 
these  are  its  declared  uses,  as  an  interpreter  of 
God,  a  symbol  of  invisible  spiritual  truths,  the 
ritual  of  a  higher  life,  the  highway  upon  which 
our  thoughts  are  to  travel  toward  immortality, 
and  toward  the  realm  of  just  men  made  perfect 
that  do  inherit  it. — //.  IV.  Bcccher. 


Be  diligent  and  faithful  in  business,  but,  above 
all  bo  diligent  in  making  provision  for  thy  soul. 


Selected. 

PER  PACEM  AD  LUCBM. 

BY  A.  A.  PROCTER. 

I  do  not  ask,  0  Lord,  that  life  may  be 

A  pleasant  road ; 
I  do  not  ask  that'Thoji  wouldst  take  from  me 

Aught  of  its  load  ; 

I  do  not  ask  that  flowers  should  always  spnng 

Beneath  my  feet; 
I  know  too  well  the  poison  and  the  sting 

Of  things  too  sweet. 

For  one  thing  only,  Lord,  dear  Lord,  I  plead, 
Lead  me  aright — 

Though  strength  should  falter,  and  though  heart  should 
Bleed- 
Through  Peace  to  Light. 

1  do  not  ask,  0  Lord,  that  thou  shouldst  shed 

Full  radiance  here  ; 
Give  but  a  ray  of  peace,  that  I  may  tread 

Without  a  fear. 

I  do  not  ask  my  cross  to  understand, 

My  way  to  see  ; 
Better  in  darkness  just  to  feel  Thy  hand 

And  follow  Thee. 

Joy  is  like  restless  day ;  hut  peace  divine 

Like  quiet  night ; 
Lead  me,  0  Lord, — till  perfect  Day  shall  shine, 

Through  Peace  to  Light. 


GOOD  TE.MPER. 


BY  MORE. 


Selected. 


Since  trifles  make  the  sum  of  human  things. 
And  half  (3ur  misery  from  our  foibles  springs  ; 
Since  life's  best  joy's  consist  in  peace  and  ease, 
And  though  but  few  can  serve,  yet  all  may  please  ; 
0,  let  the  ungentle  spirit  learn  from  hence, 
A  small  unkindness  is  a  great  oftence! 


Id 
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Capturing  Elephants  in  Geylon. 

(Continued  from  page  26.) 

For  upwards  of  an  hour  the  elephants  continued 
to  traverse  the  corral  and  assail  the  palisade  with 
unabated  energy,  trumpeting  and  screaming  with 
rage  after  each  disappointment.  Again  and  again 
they  attempted  to  force  the  gate,  as  if  aware  by 
experience,  that  it  ought  to  afford  an  exit  as  it 
had  already  served  as  an  entrance,  but  they  shrunk 
back  stunned  and  bewildered.  By  degrees  their 
efforts  became  less  and  less  frequent.  Single  onea 
rushed  about  here  and  there,  returning  sullenly 
to  their  companions,  and  at  last  the  whole  herd, 
stupefied  and  exhausted,  formed  themselves  into 
a  single  group,  drawn  up  in  a  circle,  with  the 
young  in  the  centre,  and  stood  motionless  under 
the  dark  shade  of  the  trees  in  the  middle  of  the 
corral. 

Preparations  were  now  made  to  keep  watch 
during  the  night,  the  guard  was  reinforced  around 
the  enclosure,  and  wood  heaped  on  the  fires  to 
keep  up  a  high  flame  till  sunrise. 

Three  herds  had  been  originally  entrapped  by 
the  beaters  outside  ;  but  with  characteristic  in- 
stinct they  had  kept  clear  of  each  other,  taking 
up  different  stations  in  the  space  invested  by  the 
watchers.  When  the  final  drive  took  place  one 
herd  only  had  entered,  the  other  two  keeping  be- 
hind;  and  as  the  gate  had  to  be  instantly  closed 
on  the  first  division,  the  last  were  unavoidably 
shut  out  and  remained  still  concealed  in  the  jun- 
gle. To  prevent  their  escape,  the  watchers  were 
ordered  to  their  foamier  stations,  their  fires  were 
replenished;  and  all  precautions  being  thus  taken, 
we  returned  to  pass  the  night  in  our  bungalows 
by  the  river. 

As  our  sleeping-place  was  not  above  two  hun- 
dred yards  from  the  corral,  we  were  frequently 
awakened  during  the  early  part  of  the  night  by 
the  din  of  the  multitude  who  were  bivouacking  in 
the  forest,  by  the  merriment  round  the  watch 
fires,  and  now  and  then  by  the  shouts  with  which 
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e  p;uards  repulsed  some  sudden  cliarifre  of  tbe 
sptiants  in  attempts  to  force  the  stockade.  But 
day-break,  on  going  down  to  the  corral,  we 
und  all  still  and  vigilant.  The  fires  were  allowed 
die  out  as  the  sun  rose,  and  the  watchers  who 
d  been  relieved  were  sleeping  near  the  great 
ince,  but  the  enclosure  on  all  sides  was  surround- 
.  by  crowds  of  men  and  boys  with  spears  or  white 
eled  wands  about  ten  feet  long,  whilst  the  ele- 
jiants  within  were  huddled  together  in  a  compact 
cup,  no  longer  turbulent  and  restless,  but  ex- 
usted  and  calm,  and  utterly  subdued  by  appre- 
nsion  and  amazement,  at  all  that  had  been  pass- 
g  around  them. 

Nine  only  had  been  as  yet  entrapped,  of  which 
ree  were  very  large,  and  two  little  creatures  but 
Few  months  old.  One  of  the  large  ones  was  a 
rogue,"  and  being  unassociated  with  the  rest  of 
e  herd,  although  permitted  to  stand  near  them, 
I  was  not  admitted  to  their  circle. 
Outside,  preparations  were  making  to  conduct 
e  tame  elephants  into  the  corral,  in  order  to 
3ure  the  captives.  The  nooses  were  in  readi- 
and  far  apart  from  "all  stood  a  party  of  the 
t-caste  Rodiyas,  the  only  tribe  who  will  touch  a 
ad  carcase,  to  whom,  therefore,  the  duty  is  as- 
;ned  of  preparing  the  fine  flexible  rope  for  noos- 
which  is  made  from  the  fresh  hides  of  the 
er  and  the  buffalo. 

At  length,  the  bars  which  secured  the  entrance 
the  corrai  were  cautiously  withdrawn, ^and  two 
lined  elephants  passed  stealthily  in,  each  ridden 
his  mahout,  and  one  attendant.  Along  with 
em,  and  concealed  behind  them,  the  headman 
the  noosers  crept  in,  eager  to  secure  the  honour 
taking  trhe  first  elephant,  a  distinction  which 
is^lass  jealously  contests  with  tlie  mahouts  of 
B  chiefs  and  the  temples.  He  was  a  wiry  Httle 
in,  nearly  seventy  years  old,  who  had  served  in 
e  same  capacity  under  the  Kandyan  king,  and 
ire  two  silver  bangles,  which  had  been  conferred 
him  in  testimony  of  his  prowess.  He  was  ac- 
mpanied  by  his  son,  named  Ranghauie,  equally 
aowned  for  his  courage  and  dexterity. 
On  this  occasion  ten  tame  elephants  were  in 
lifif  tendance;  two  were  the  property  of  an  adjoin- 
g  temple,  four  belonged  to  the  neiglibouring 
iefs,  and  the  rest,  including  the  two  which  now 
tered  the  corral,  were  part  of  tbe  government 
id.  Of  the  latter,  one  was  of  prodigious  age, 
ving  been  in  the  service  of  the  Dutch  and  Eng- 
ih  governments  in  succession  for  upwards  oH  a 
ntury.  The  other,  called  by  her  keeper  "  Siri- 
;ddi,"  was  about  fifty  years  old,  and  distin- 
lished  for  her  gentleness  and  docility.  The 
;terwas  a  most  accomplished  decoy,  and  evinced 
e  utmost  relish  for  the  sport.  Having  entered 
e  corral  noiselesely,  she  moved  slowly  along 
:th  a  sly  composure  and  an  assumed  air  of  easy 
difference;  sauntering  leisurely  in  the  direction 
the  captives,  and  halting  now  and  then  to  pluck 
bunch  of  grass  or  a  few  leaves  as  she  passed, 
s  she  approached  the  herd,  they  put  themselves 
motion  to  meet  her,  and  the  leader,  having 
[vanced  in  front  and  passed  his  trunk  gently 
er  her  head,  turned  and  paced  slowly  back  to 
s  dejected  companions.  Siribeddi  followed  with 
c  same  listless  steps,  and  drew  herself  up  close 
ihind  him,  thus  affording  the  uooser  an  oppor- 
nity  to  stoop  under  her  and  slip  the  noose  over 
e  hind  foot  of  the  wild  one.  The  latter  instantly 
irceived  his  danger,  shook  ,off  the  rope,  and 
rned  to  attack  the  man.  He  would  have  suf- 
red  for  his  temerity,  had  not  Siribeddi  protected 
m  by  raising  her  trunk  and  driving  the  assailant 
to  the  midst  of  the  herd,  when  the  old  man, 
iing  slightly  wounded,  was  helped  out  of  the 
)rral,  and  his  son,  Ranghau'ic,  took  his  place. 
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The  herd  again  collected  in  a  circle,  with  their 
heads  towards  the  centre.  The  largest  male  was 
singled  out,  and  two  tame  ones  pushed  boldly  in, 
one  on  either"  side  of  him,  till  the  three  stood 
nearly  abreast.  He  made  no  resistance,  but  be- 
trayed his  uneasiness  by  shifting  restlessly  from 
foot  to  foot.  Ranghauie  now  crept  up,  and,  hold- 
ing the  rope  open  with  both  hands,  (its  other  ex- 
tremity being  made  fast  to  Siribeddi's  collar,)  and 
watching  the  instant  when  the  wild  elephant  lifted 
its  hind-foot,  he  succeeded  in  passing  the  noose 
over  its  leg,  drew  it  close,  and  fled  to  the  rear. 
The  two  tame  elephants  instantly  fell  back,  Siri- 
beddi stretched  the  rope  to  its  full  length,  and, 
whilst  she  dragged  out  the  captive,  her  companion 
placed  himself  between  her  and  the  herd  to  pre- 
vent any  interference. 

In  order  to  secure  him  to  a  tree,  he  had  to  be 
drawn  backwards  some  twenty  or  thirty  yards, 
making  furious  resistance,  bellowing  in  terror, 
plunging  on  all  sides,  and  crushing  the  smaller 
timber,  which  bent  like  reeds  beneath  his  clumsy 
struggles.  Siribeddi  drew  him  steadily  after  her, 
and  wound  the  rope  round  the  proper  tree,  hold- 
ing it  all  the  time  at  its  full  tension,  and  stepping 
cautiously  across  it  when,  in  order  to  give  it  a 
second  turn,  it  was  necessary  to  pass  between  the 
tree  and  the  elephant.  AVith  a  coil  round  the 
stem,  however,  it  was  beyond  her  strength  to  haul 
the  prisoner  close  up,  which  was,  nevertheless, 
necessary  in  order  to  make  him  perfectly  fast; 
but  the  second  tame  one,  perceiving  the  difficulty, 
returned  from  the  herd,  confronted  the  struggling 
prisoner,  pushed  him  shoulder  to  shoulder,  and 
head  to  head,  and  forced  him  backwards,  whilst 
at  every  step  Siribeddi  hauled  in  the  slackened 
rope  till  she  brought  him  fairly  up  to  the  foot  of 
the  tree,  where  he  was  made  fast  by  the  cooroowe 
(noosers)  people.  A  second  noose  was  then  passed 
over  the  other  hind-leg,  and  secured  like  the  first, 
both  legs  being  afterwards  hobbled  together  hy 
ropes  mndefrom  the  fibre  of  the  kittool  or  jaggery 
palm,  which,  being  more  flt;xible  than  that  of  the 
coco-nut,  occasions  less  formidable  ulcerations. 

The  two  decoys  then  ranged  themselves,  as  be- 
fore, abreast  of  the  prisoner  on  either  side,  thus 
enabling  Ranghauie  to  stoop  under  them  and 
noose  the  two  fore  feet  as  he  had  already  done  the 
hind ;  and  these  ropes  being  made  fast  to  a  tree 
in  front,  the  capture  was  complete,  and  the  tame 
elephants  and  keepers  withdrew  to  repeat  the 
operation  on  another  of  the  herd.  As  long  as  the 
tame  ones  stood  beside  him,  the  poor  animal  re- 
mained comparatively  calm  and  almost  passive 
under  his  sufferings,  but  the  moment  they  moved 
off,  and  he  was  left  utterly  alone,  Jie  made  the 
most  surprising  efforts  to  set  himself  free  and  re- 
join his  companions.  He  felt  the  ropes  with  his 
trunk,  and  tried  to  uhtie  the  numerous  knots;  he 
drew  backwards  to  liberate  his  fore-legs,  then 
leaned  forward  to  extricate  the  hind  ones,  till 
every  branch  of  the  tall  tree  vibrated  with  his 
struggles.  He  screamed  in  his  anguish  with  his 
proboscis  raised  high  in  the  air,  then  falling  on 
his  side  he  laid  his  head  to  the  ground,  first  his 
clieek  and  then  his  brow,  and  pressed  down  his 
doubled-in  trunk  as  though  he  would  force  it  into 
the  earth ;  then  suddenly  risiDg  he  balanced  him- 
self on  his  forehead  and  his  fore-legs,  holding  his 
hind-feet  fairly  off  the  ground.  This  scene  of  dis- 
tress continued  some  hours,  with  occasional  pauses 
of  apparent  stupor,  after  which  the  struggle  was 
from  time  to  time  renewed  abruptly,  and  as  if  by 
some  sudden  impulse,  but  at  last  the  vain  strife 
subsided,  and  the  poor  animal  stood  perfectly  mo- 
tionless, the  image  of  exhaustion  and  despair. 

Meanwhile  Ranghauie  presented  himself  in  front 
of  the  governor's  stage  to  claim  the  accustomed 


largesse  for  tying  the  first  elephant.  He  was  re- 
warded by  a  shower  of  rupees,  and  retired  to  re- 
sume his  perilous  duties  in  the  corral. 

(To  be  contimieti.) 


On  tbe  Incffieacy  of  merely  IlDmaii  leans  in 
Adnocing  the  Trnlh. 

Reformers  in  general  are  very  apt  to  overrate 
the  power  of  the  means  by  which  their  theories 
are  to  be  realized.  They  are  forever  introducing 
the  story  of  Arcliimedes,  who  was  to  have  moved 
the  world  if  he  could  have  found  any  second  place 
on  which  to  plant  his  engines  ;  and  imagination 
discloses  to  moral  and  political  projectors  a  cloud- 
built  and  truly  extramundaue  position,  which  they 
deem  to  be  exactly  such  a  convenience  in  their 
department,  as  the  mathematician,  whose  converse 
with  demonstrations  had  saved  part  of  his  reason 
from  being  run  away  with  by  his  fanc}',  confessed 
to  be  a  desideratum  in  his.  This  terra  firma  is 
named  the  Omnipotence  of  Truth. 

It  is  presumed  that  truth  must  at  length,  through 
the  indefatigabje  exertions  of  intellect,  become 
generally  victorious;  and  that  all  vice,  being  the 
result  of  a  mistaken  judgment  of  the  nature  or 
the  means  of  happiness,  must  therefore  accompany 
the  exit  of  error.  By  the  same  rule  it  is  presumed 
of  the  present  times  also,  or  at  least  of  those  im- 
mediately approaching,  that  in  every  society  and 
every  mind  where  truth  is  clearly  admitted,  the 
reforms  which  it  dictates  must  substantially  fol- 
low. I  have  the  most  confident  faith  that  the 
prevalence  of  truth,  making  its  progress  by  a  far 
mightier  agency  than  mere  philosophic  inquiry, 
is  appointed  to  irradiate  the  latter  ages  of  a  dark 
and  troubled  world;  and,  on  the  strength  of  pro- 
phetic intimations,  I  anticipate  its  coming  sooner, 
by  at  least  a  thousand  ages,  than  a  disciple  of  that 
philosophy  which  rejects  revelation,  as  the  first 
proud  step  toward  the  improvement  of  the  worl3, 
is  warranted  by  a  view  of  the  past  and  present 
state  of  mankind,  to  predict.  The  assurance  from 
the  same  oracle,  is  the  authority  fur  believing  that 
when  truth  shall  have  acquired  the  universal  do- 
minion over  the  understanding,  it  will  evince  a 
still  nobler  power  in  the  general  effect  of  conform- 
ing the  heart  and  the  life  to  its  laws.  But  in  the 
present  state  of  the  moral  .<;3'stem,  our  expecta- 
tions of  the  effect  of  truth  on  the  far  2;reater  num- 
ber  of  the  persons  who  shall  assent  to  its  dictates, 
have  no  right  to  exceed  such  measures  of  proba- 
bility as  have  been  given  by  experience.  It  would 
be  gratifying  no  doubt  to  believe,  that  the  several 
powers  in  the  human  constitution  are  in  such 
faithful  combination,  that  to  gain  the  judgment 
would  be  to  secure  the  whole  man.  And  if  all 
hi^ory,  and  the  memory  of  our  own  observation 
and  experience  could  be  merged  in  Lethe,  it  might 
be  believed — -perhaps  for  two  or  three  hours. 
How  could  an  attentive  observer  or  reflector  be- 
lieve it  longer  ?  How  long  would  it  be  that  a 
keenly  selt'-iu?pecting  mind  could  detect  no  schism, 
none  at  all  between  its  convictions  and  inclina- 
tions ?  And  as  to  others,  is  it  not  flagrantly  evi- 
dent that  very  many  persons,  with  a  most  absolute 
conviction,  by  their  own  ingenuous  avowal,  that 
one  course  of  action  is  virtue  and  happiness,  and 
another  vice  and  misery,  do  yet  habitually  choose 
the  latter?  It  is  not  improbable  that  several 
millions  of  human  beings  are  at  this"  very  hour 
thus  acting  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  rectitude, 
while  those  laws  are  acknowledged  by  them,  not 
only  as  impositions  of  moral  a.uthority,  but  as  vital 
principles  of  their  own  true  self-interest.  And  do 
not  even  the  best  men  confess  a  fierce  disregard 
between  the  tendencies  of  their  imperfectly  reno- 
vated nature,  and  the  dictates  of  that  truth  which 
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tli(!y  revere?  They  say  with  St.  Paul,  "That 
which  I  do,  I  allow  not ;  for  what  I  would,  that  I 
do  not;  but  what  I  hate,  that  I  do  ;  to  will  is  pre- 
sent with  uic,  but  how  to  perform  that  which  is 
good,  I  fitid  not ;  the  good  that  I  would,  that  I  do 
not,  and  the  evil  which  I  would  not,  that  I  do." 
The  serious  self-obscrverrecollectsinstances,  (what 
a  singularity  of  happiness  if  he  cannot !)  in  which 
a  temptation,  exactly  addressed  to  his  passions  or 
his  habits,  has  prevailed  in  spite  of  the  sternest 
interdict  of  his  judgment,  pronounced  at  the  very 
crisis.  Perhaps  the  most  awful  sanctions  by  which 
the  judgment  can  ever  enforce  its  authority,  were 
distinctly  brought  to  his  view  at  the  same  moment 
with  its  dictates.  In  the  subsequent  hour  he  had 
to  reflect,  that  the  ideas  of  God,  a  future  account, 
a  world  of  retribution,  could  not  prevent  him  from 
violating  his  conscience.  That  he  did  not  at  the 
critical  moment  dwell  deliberately  on  these  re- 
monstrant ideas,  in  order  to  give  them  effect  on 
his  will,  is  nothing  against  my  argument.  It  is 
of  the  very  essence  of  the  fatal  disorder,  that  the 
passions  will  not  let  the  mind  strongly  fix  on  the 
preventive  considerations.  And  what  greater 
power  than  this  could  they  need  to  defeat  the 
power  of  truth  ?  If  the  passions  can  thus  prevent 
the  mind  from  strongly  fixing  on  the  most  awful 
considerations  when  distinctly  presented  by  truth 
in  counteraction  to  temptation,  they  can  destroy 
the  efficacy  of  the  truth  which  presents  them. 
Truth  can  do  no  more  than  discriminate  the  good 
from  the  evil  before  us,  enforce  the  inducements 
to  choose  right,  and  declare  the  consequences  of 
our  choice.  When  this  is  inefficacious,  its  power 
has  failed.  And  no  fact  can  be  more  evident 
than  that  perceptive  truth,  apprehended  and  ac- 
knowledged, often  thus  fails.  Let  even  its  teacher 
and  advocate  confess  honestly  whether  he  have 
not  had  to  deplore  numberless  times  tlie  deficient 
efficacy  of  his  own  clearest  convictions.  And  if 
we  survey  mankind  as  under  an  experiment  rela- 
tive to  this  point,  it  will  be  found,  in  instances 
innumerable,  that  to  have  informed  and  convinced 
a  man  may  be  but  little  toward  emancipating  him 
from  the  habits  which  he  sincerely  acknowledges 
to  be  wrong.  There  is,  then,  no  such  inviolable 
connexion  as  some  men  have  supposed  between 
the  admission  of  truth,  and  consequent  action. 
And,  therefore,  most  important  though  it  is  that 
truth  be  exhibited  and  admitted,  the  expectations 
that  presume  its  omnipotence,  without  extraor- 
dinary intervention,  are  romantic  delusions. 

I  wish  it  were  not  true  that  even  men  who 
firmly  believe  in  the  general  doctrine  of  the  divine 
government  of  the  world,  are  o!'ten  betrayed  into 
the  iu)pioty  of  attaching  an  excessive  importance 
to  human  agency  in  its  events.  How  easily  a 
creature  of  their  own  species  is  transformed  by  a 
syuipathetic  pride  into  u  God  before  them  !  It 
what  they  dcetn  the  cause  of  truth  and  justice, 
advances  with  a  splendid  front  of  distinguished 
names  of  legislators,  or  patriots,  or  martial  heroes, 
it  must  then,  and  must  therefore  triumph;  noth- 
ing can  withstand  such  talents,  accompiinied  by 
the  zeal  of  so  many  faithful  adherents.  If  these 
fihining  insects  of  fume  arc  crushed,  or  sink  into 
the  despicable  reptiles  of  corruption,  alas,  then, 
for  the  cause  (  f  truth  and  justice  !  All  tliis  while, 
tiicre  is  no  due  reference  to  the  "  JJIcssed  and 
only  Potentate."  If,  however,  the  foundations  of 
their  religious  failh  have  not  been  shaken,  and 
tlicy  posesH  any  docility  to  the  lessons  of  time, 
they  will  after  a  wliile  be  taught  to  withdraw  their 
dependence  and  confidence  from  all  subordinate 
ogents,  and  habitually  regard  the  Supreme  Being 
as  the  sole  posessor  of  real  and  absolute  power. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  improbable,  that  the  grand 
moral  improvements  of  a  future  age  may  be  ac- 


complished in  a  manner  that  shall  leave  nothing 
to  njan  but  humility  and  grateful  adoration.  His 
pride  so  obstinately  ascribes  to  himself  whatever 
good  is  effected  on  the  globe;°",that  perhaps  the 
Deity  will  evince  his  own  interposition,  by  events 
as  evidently  independent  of  the  might  of  man  as 
the  rising  of  the  sun.  It  may  be  that  some  of 
them  may  take  place  in  a  manner  but  -little  con- 
nected even  with  human  operation.  Or  if  the 
activity  of  men  shall  be  employed  as  the  means  of 
producing  all  of  them,  there  will  probably  be  as 
palpable  a  disproportion  between  the  instruments 
and  the  events,  as  there  was  between  the  rod  of 
Moses  and  the  amazing  phenomena  which  fol- 
lowed when  it  was  stretched  forth.  No  Israelite 
was  foolish  enough  to  ascribe  to  the  rod  the  power 
that  divided  the  sea;  nor  will  the  witnesses  of  the 
moral,  wonders  to  come  attribute  .them  to  man. 
"  Not  by  might,  nor  by  power,  but  by  my  Spirit, 
saith  the  Lord  of  hosts." 

I  hope  these  extended  observations  will  not  ap- 
pear like  an  attempt  to  exhibit  the  whole  stock  of 
means,  as  destitute  of  all  value,  and  the  industri- 
ous application  of  tham  as  a  labour  without  re- 
ward. It  is  not  to  depreciate  a  thing,  if,  in  the 
attempt  to  ascertain  its  real  magnitude,  it  is  proved 
to  be  little.  It  is  no  injustice  to  mechanical 
powers,  to  say  that  slender  machines  will  not 
move  rocks  and  massive  timbers;  nor  to  chemical 
ones,  to  assert  that  though  an  earthquake  may 
fling  a  promontory  from  its  basis,  the  explosion  of 
a  canister  of  gunpowder  will  not.  Between  moral 
forces  also,  and  the  objects  to  which  they  are  to 
be  applied,  there  are  constituted  measures  of  pro- 
portion ;  and  it  would  seem  an  obvious  principle 
of  good  sense,  that  an  estimate  moderately  correct 
of  the  value  of  each  of  our  means  according  to 
those  measures,  as  far  as  they  can  be  ascertained, 
should  precede  every  application  of  them.  The 
disproportion  between  the  powers  and  means  with 
whioh  mortals  are  confined  to  work,  and  the  great 
objects  which  good  men  would  desire  to  accom- 
plish, is  a  part  of  the  appointments  of  Him  who 
determined  all  the  relations  in  the  universe;  and 
he  will  see  to  the  consequences. 

I  might  deem  a  train  of  observations  of  the 
melancholy  hue  which  shades  some  of  the  latter 
pages  of  this  essay  of  too  depressive  a  tendency, 
were  I  not  convinced  that  a  serious  exhibition  of 
the  feebleness  of  human  agency  in  relation  to  all 
great  objects,  n)ay  aggravate  the  impression,  often 
so  insufficient,  of  the  absolute  supremacy  of  God, 
of  the  total  dependence  of  all  mortal  strength  and 
effort  on  him,  and  of  the  necessit}'  of  maintaining 
habitually  a  devout  respect  to  his  intervention. 
It  might  promote  that  last  attainment  of  a  zeal- 
ously good  man,  the  resignation  to  be  as  diminu- 
tive, and  as  imperfectly  successful  an  agent  as 
God  pleases.  I  am  assured,  also,  that,  in  a  pious 
mind,  the  humiliating  estimate  of  means  and  hu- 
man sufficiency,  and  the  consequent  sinking  down 
of  all  lofty  expectations  founded  on  them,  will 
leave  one  single  means,  and  that  for  the  best 
of  all,  to  be  held,  not  only  of  undiminished,  but 
of  more  eminent  value  than  over  was  ascribed  to 
it  before.  The  most  excellent  of  all  human  means 
must  be  that  of  which  the  effect  is  to  obtain  the 
execution  of  divine  power.  The  means  which 
arc  to  be  employed  in  a  direct,  immediate,  instru- 
mentality toward  the  end,  seem  to  bear  such  a 
measured  proportion  to  their  objects,  as  to  assign 
and  limit  the  probable  effect.  This  regulated 
proportion  exists  no  longer,  and  therefore,  the 
possible  effects  become  too  great  for  calculation, 
when  that  expedient  is  solemnly  employed,  which 
is  appointed  as  the  means  of  engaging  the  divine 
energy  to  act  on  the  object.  If  the  only  means 
by  which  Jciio.'haphat  sought  to  overcome  his  su- 


perior enemy,  had  been  his  troops,  horses,  an 
arms,  there  would  have  been  nearly  an  assignab 
proportion  between  these  means  and  the  end,  an 
the  probable  result  of  the  conflict  would  hai 
been  a  matter  of  ordinary  calculation.    But  whe 
he  said,  "  Neither  know  we  what  to  do,  but  ot 
eyes  are  up  unto  thee,"  he  moved,  (if  I  vai 
reverently  express  it  so,)  another  and  an  infini 
force  to  invade  the  host  of  Moab  and  Ammoi 
and  the  consequence  displayed  in  their  camp,  tl 
difference  between  an  irreligious  leader,  who  cou! 
fight  only  with  arms,  and  on  the  level  of  tl 
plain,  and  a  pious  one  who  could  thus  assau 
from  heav6n.    It  may  not,  I  own,  be  perfect 
correct  to  cite,  in  illustration  of  the  efficacy  > 
prayer,  the  most  memorable  ancient  example 
Nor  is  it  needful,  since  the  experience  of  devoi 
and  eminently  rational  men,  in  latter  times,  h; 
supplied  numerous  striking  instances  of  importai 
advantages  so  connected  in  time  and  circumstan( 
with  prayer,  that  with  good  reason  they  regardc 
them  as  the  evident  result  of  it.    This  expei 
enc'e,  taken  in  confirmation  of  the  assurances  ■ 
the  bible,  warrants  ample  expectations  of  the  ef 
cacy  of  an  earnest  and  habitual  devotion  ;  pr 
vided  still,  as  I  need  not  remind  you,  that  th  'S 
means  be  employed  as  the  grand  auxiliary  of  tl  s 
other  means,  and  not  alone  till  all  the  rest  a;  »1 
exhausted  or  impracticable.    And  no  doubt  arl  i 
man  who  should,  amidst  his  serious  projects,  b  « 
come  sensible,  with  anything  approaching  to  £  I'l 
adequate  apprehension  of  his  dependence  on  Go'  * 
would,  far  more  earnestly  and  constantly  press  c  if 
this  great  resource,  than  is  common,  even  amor 
good  men.  He  would  as  little,  without  it,  promis 
himself  any  distinguished  success,  -as  a  mai 
ner  would  expect  to  reach  a  distant  coast  by  m^ai 
of  his  sails  spread  in  a  stagnation  of  the*ai 
t  have  intimated  my  fear  that  it  is  visionary 
expect  an  unusual  success  in  the  human  adnii 
istration  of  religion,  unless  there  were  unusu  ™ 
omens  ;  now  an  emphatical  spirit  of  prayer  wou 
be  such  an  omen ;  and  the  individual  who  shou  " 
solemnly  resolve  to  make  proof  of  its  last  possib  J" 
efficacy,  might  probably  find  himself  becoming 
much  more  prevailing  agent  of  good  in  his  litl 
sphere.    And  if  the  whole,  or  the  greater  nui 
ber,  of  the  disciples  of  Christianity  were,  with  ! 
earnest,  unfailing  resolution  of  each,  to  combii 
that  heaven  should  not  withold  one  single  infl  j' 
once  whicli  the  very  utmost  effort  of  conspirii  " 
anjj  pcrscveringsupplication  would  obtain,  it  wou  'f 
be  the  sign  of  a  revolution  of  the  world  being 
hand. — Jvlm  Foster's  Essaj/s, 

In  a  recent  debate  on  a  bill  brought  in  by  E  f 
ward  Baines,  member  of  Parliament  for  Lee<.  j 
for  extending  the  electoral  franchise  among  wor 
ing-men,  that  excellent  man,  who  has  powerful 
contributed  to  the  advance  of  the  sunday  sch( 
movement,  and  of  education  generally,  (juoted  frc  - 
a  document  supplied  him,  as  to  the  present  c 
culation  of  periodicals  and  newspapers.  = 

"  Converting  the  exact  figures  of  the  sta 
ment,  for  convenience,  into  round  numbers,  li 
apjiears  that  the  aggregate  issue  of  daily  net  m 
papers  in  London  alone  is  nearly  a  quarter  of  ol 
million,  representing  a  weekly  issue  of  nearly  ol 
million  and  a  half,  and  making  annually  t  K 
enormous  number  of  seventy-seven  and  a  half  u:  l 
lions  of  copies.  The  sum  total  of  the  weel  n 
newspapers  proper — it  being  understood  that  i 
are  speaking  of  the  metropolis  only — is  one  ir  i 
lion  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  ;  while  t  ! 
illustrated  newspapers  circulate  weekly  upwai  t 
of  half  a  million.  The  sporting  papers  a  quar  i 
of  a  million.  The  latter  is  a  large  numb  : 
but  it  now  includes  some  very  cheap  sporti 
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irnals,  lately  started.  Horticultural  and  gard- 
ing  journals  reach  forty-four  thousand  weekly; 
ile  those  devoted  to  literature,  science,  and 
,  circulate  nearly  forty-one  thousand;  medical 
1  chemical,  fifteen  thousand;  law,  twelve 
msand  ;  musical,  eight  thousand  five  hundred  ; 
d  religious  journals,  nearly  one  hundred  and 
i;hty-four  thousand  weekly.  Putting  this  classi- 
ation  together,  the  weekly  circulation  is  two 
d  a  quarter  millions. 

"  In  the  year  1831,  it  appears  by  the  official 
a<!i  turns,  that  the  whole  circulation  of  newspapers 
wit)  d  class  journals  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scot- 
id,  was  about  thirty-eight  millions  and  a  half. 
1860,  the  total  issue  in  London  alone  amounted, 
is  believed,  to  nearly  one  hundred  and  nine- 
en  millions  ;  while  the  recent  investigation  gives 
e  astonishing  result  of  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
re  millions,  or  an  increase  of  upwards  of  seventy- 
:  millions  in  less  that  four  years.    And  it  is  to 
remarked,  this  calculation  excludes  about  four 
indred  country  newspapers,  which  are  partly 
inted  in  London,  by  Cassell,  Petter  &  Galpin, 
]f  ruton  &  Eglinton,  and  others,  with  an  average 
rculation  of  about  eight  hundred  each.    It  is 
iserved,  that  the  changes  consequent  on  the  re- 
al of  the  paper  duty,  including  the  reduction 
most  papers  published  at  fourpence  to  three- 
nce,  and  of  others,  particularly  the  weekly 
urnals,  from  twopence  to  one  penny,  led.  in  all 
ses  to  a  large  additional  circulation." — Late 
aper. 
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Religious  Trifling. — How  willing  are  we  to  en- 
,ge  in  speculative  discussions — to  talk,  and  argue, 
ij  id  reason  about  some  of  the  mysterious  doctrines 
the  gospel,  and  to  persuade  ourselves,  because 
are  interested  in  those  things,  that  all  is  right 
Men  will  argue  about  the  state  of  the 
ul  between  the  time  of  death  and  the  time  of 
dgment;  will  discuss  the  probability  of  our 
ving  the  same  bodies  in  a  glorious  state  to  which 
souls  are  united  in  this  world ;  will  agitate 
eir  minds  about  the  condition  of  the  lost  angels; 

a  thousand  such  things  draw  away  their 
oughts  from  the  one  great  question,  whether 
promise  of  the  Father  be  yet  come  upon  them, 
hether  the  Spirit  of  the  Most  High  hath  yet  re- 
I  Bwed  their  souls,  and  given  them  power  over  the 
.ji  sfilement  of  their  hearts;  over  the  temptations 
■  the  world  ;  over  the  lusts  of  the  flesh,-over  the 
evices  of  the  devil. —  W.  Cogswell. 


Athens  was  once  the  most  learned  at)d  the  most 
olishedcity  in  the  world  :  yet  the  eloquent  preach- 
ig  of  Paul  made  but  one  convert  in  the  whole 
.reopagus. 
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:()■  While  the  Society  of  Friends  has  always  be- 
ieved  that  the  only  way  in  which  any  can  .be- 
ome  true  believers,  and  know  the  saving  cflicacy 
[f  the  religion  of  Christ,  is  through  the  operation 
f  the  Spirit  of  Christ  upon  the  soul,  it  has  like- 
t  rise  fully  and  freely  acknowledged  the  inestima- 
ly  value  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  an  outward 
ueaas,  more  eminently  blessed  by  the  Holy  Spirit 
(I  for  promoting  the  work  of  salvation  than  any 
B!  )ther.    It  has  been  its  concern  at  difi"ereDt  times, 
it  md  in  various  ways,  to  press  upon  its  members 
JI  he  duty  of  frequent  reading  and  meditating  upon 
ii^iome  portion  of  the  invaluable  contents  of  these 
ili  sacred  records,  exhortiug  them  to  believe  that 
lii  ivhen  it  is  done  with  a  sincere  desire  to  be  in- 
litructed  in  the  precious  truths  they  contain,  He 


who  hath  the  key  of  David,  will,  as  He  sees  meet, 
open  and  apply  them  to  the  humble  seekiiag  mind 

The  mere  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  no 
more  than  the  mere  belief  of  the  truths  contained 
in  them,  however  regularly  it  may  be  practiced, 
cannot  awaken  man  from  a  state  of  insensibility 
and  death,  or  carry  on  the  work  of  redemption 
and  sanctification  in  the  soul ;  but  when  employ- 
ed by  the  Spirit  which  searcheth  all  things,  they 
are  often  instrumental  in  arousing  the  sinner 
to  a  sense  of  his  lost  condition,  in  strengthening 
the  feeble  faith,  and  animating  the  drooping 
spirit  to  increased  diligence  in  the  way  and  work 
of  righteousness.  Those  who  yield  obedience  to 
the  requisitions  of  Christ,  as  manifested  in  the 
heart,  will  highly  prize  these  writings  given  forth 
by  inspiration  of  God,  and  delight  in  their  peru- 
sal. As  they  experience  a  growth  in  grace,  the 
more  they  will  love  to  become  familiar  with  the 
character  and  example  of  the  Saviour  of  the  world, 
of  his  apostles,  and  of  righteous  men,  as  portrayed 
therein,  and  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  pre- 
cious precepts  and  promises  with  which  they 
abound,  and  profit  by  them,  as  they  may  be  sealed 
upon  their  minds  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  Nor  is  it 
the  adult  or  advanced  believer  alone,  who  can 
value  and  draw  instruction,  encouragement  and 
comfort  from  these  sacred  records,  but  being  pro- 
fitable for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction,  for 
instructive  righteousness,  ihey  should  be  dili- 
gently read  by  the  young  as  well  as  the  old,  with 
a  sincere  and  earnest  desire  that  they  may  minis- 
ter to  their  religious  growth,  health  and  preserva- 
tion. As  the  truths  contained  in  them  involve 
the  dearest  interests,  and  highest  hopes  of  man, 
and  are  set  forth  in  language  conspicuous  alike 
for  its  sublimity  and  its  elegant  simplicity,  while 
the  whole  abounds  with  the  history  of  deeply  in- 
teresting events  and  exemplifications  of  extraor- 
dinary characters,  the  scriptures  are  well  calcu- 
lated to  attract  the  attention,  and  exercise  a'most 
benignant  influence  on  the  juvenile  mind.  Hence, 
there  is  an  imperative  duty  devolving  upon  par- 
ents and  others,  having  the  training  of  children, 
to  accustom  them  to  the  frequent  reading  df  sui- 
table portions  of  them,  and  to  spare  no  pains  to 
cultivate  a  love  for  them,  and  the  precious  truths 
they  contain. 

The  following  advice,  taken  from  the  Discipline 
of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,  shows  the  views 
Friends  have  long  entertained  on  these  important 
subjects : 

"  We  tenderly  and  earnestly  advise  and  exhort 
all  parents  and  heads  of  families,  that  they  en- 
deavor to  instruct  their  children  and  families  in 
the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  the  christian  religion 
as  contained  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  that  they 
excite  them  to  the  diligent  reading  of  these  excel- 
lent writings,  which  plainly  set  forth  the  miracu- 
lous conception,  birth,  holy  life,  wonderful  works, 
blessed  example,  meritorious  death,  a'nd  glorious 
resurrection,  ascension  and  mediation,  of  our 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ;  and  to  educate 
their  children  in  the  belief  of  those  important  truths, 
as  well  as  in  the  belief  of  the  inward  manifestation 
and  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  their  own 
minds,  that  they  may  reap  the  benefit  and  advan- 
tage thereof,  for  their  own  peace  and  everlasting 
happiness;  which  is  infinitely  preferable  to  all 
other  considerations."  1732. 

"  We  have  always  believed  that  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures were  written  by  Divine  inspiration  ;  that 
they  are  able  to  make  wise  unto  salvation,  through 
faith  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus :  for,  as  the  holy 
men  of  God  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the 
Holy  Ghost,  they  are  therefore  profitable  for  doc- 
trine, for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruction  in 
righteousness,  that  the  man  of  God  may  be  per- 


fect, thoroughly  furnished  unto  all  good  works. 
But  as  we  freely  acknowledge  that  their  authority 
doth  not  depend  upon  the  approbation  of  any 
church  orassenibly,  so  neither  can  we  subject  them 
to  the  fallen,  corrupt  reason  of  man.  As  a  true 
understanding  of  the  Divine  will  and  meaning  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures  cannot  be  discerned  by  the 
natural,  but  only  by  the  spiritual  man,  it  is  there- 
fore by  the  assistance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  that 
they  are  read  with  great  instruction  and  comfort." 
1828. 

"  We  have  always  asserted  our  willingness, 
that  all  our  doctrines  and  practices  be  tried  by 
them;  and  admit  it  as  a  pusitive  maxim,  'That 
whatever  any  do,  pretending  to  the  Spirit,  which 
is  contrary  to  the  Scriptures,  be  accounted  and 
reckoned  a  delu.sion  of  the  devil.' 

"  We  receive  and  believe  in  the  testimony  of 
the  Scriptures,  simply  as  it  stands  in  the  text. — 
'  There  are  three  that  bear  record  in  heaven,  the 
Father,  the  Word  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  these 
three  are  one.'  "    1828.  • 

"This  meetingdoth  earnestly  exhort  all  parents, 
heads  of  families,  and  guardians  of  minors,  that 
they  prevent,  as  much  as  in  them  lies,  their 
children,  and  others  under  their  care  and  tuition, 
from  having,  or  reading  books  and  papers,  tending 
to  prejudice  the  profession  of  the  christian  reli- 
gion, to  create  the  least  doubt  concerning  the  au- 
thenticity and  Divine  inspiration  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  or  of  those  saving  truths  declared  in 
them;  lest  their  infant  and  feeble  minds  should 
be  poisoned  thereby,  and  a  foundation  laid  for 
the  greatest  evils."  1764. 

"  Being  well  assured  that  the  edifying  practice 
of  frequently  collecting  our  children  and  families, 
in  order  for  religious  retirement,  would  be  promo- 
tive of  essential  benefit,  Friends  are  exhorted  to 
seek  after  a  right  qualification,  under  which  they 
may  be  enabled  to  maintain  it,  especially  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  first  day  of  the  week,  in  such 
places  which  meetings  for  public  worship  are  not 
held  at  that  time;  the  due  discharge  of  which 
duty,  and  solidly  reading  the  Holy  Scriptures  and 
other  religious  books,  with  a  steady  watchful  care 
over  our  young  people,  to  discourage  their  visiting 
and  rambling  about  on  that  day,  and  mixing  with 
unprofitable  company  at  this  and  at  other  time.'^, 
would  under  the  Divine  blessing,  be  a  means  of 
their  preservation  out  of  many  ensnaring  temp- 
tations to  which  they  are  liable." — 1834, 


SU.MMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

Foreign. — News  from  Europe  to  the  12th  inst.  The 
British  Government  has  declined  to  interfere  in  the  case 
of  the  pirate  Georgia.  The  London  Gorc^e  announces 
the  Queen's  order  that  no  war  ships  of  either  of  the  North 
American  belligerents  will  in  future  be  allowed  to  enter 
or  remain  in  any  British  port  for  the  purpose  of  being 
dismantled  or  sold.  The  Vienna  journals  admit  that 
difficulties  have  arisen  in  the  negotiations  with  Den- 
mark, and  say  that  France,  England  and  Russia  are  act- 
ing in  concert,  with  the  sole  object  of  saving  at  least 
North  Schleswig  to  Denmark,  and  to  effect  a  re-union  of 
the  duchies  to  Denmark.  The  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Wales  are  receiving  distinguished  attentions  in  Denmark. 
They  are  expected  to  visit  Sweden,  and  even  extend 
their  tour  to  St.  Petersburg.  The  Bank  of  France  has 
advanced  the  rate  of  interest  to  7  per  cent.  The  Paris 
Moniteur  says,  the  cotton  CTisis  is  well  nigh  passed,  and 
Ceylon,  Algeria,  Guiana  and  the  West  Indies,  will  sooa 
produce  cotton  for  France.  Advices  received  at  St. 
Petersburg  report  the  capture  of  Nankin  by  the  Imperi- 
alists. The  Liverpool  cotton  market  nearly  unchanged. 
Breadsluffs  dull  and  declining.  Winter  red  wheat  8j. 
a  8s.  %d.  per  ICO  lbs.    Consols,  88. 

United  States. — The  Neic  Loan  Subscriptions. — The 
subscriptions  to  the  seven-thirty  loan  come  in  freely, 
averaging  from  §800,000  to  §1,000,000  a  day.  The 
amount  thus  far  subscribed  exceeds  forty  millions  of 
dollars. 

The  Finances.— U  is  stated  that  there  are  now  no  sus- 
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pended  requisitions  on  the  United  States  Treasury  other 
than  those  awaiting  arrangement  by  order  ot  th-e  proper 
authorities.  Warrants  to  complete  the  payments  to  the 
army  and  navy  have  been  signed  by  Secretary  Fessen- 
den,  they  will  therefore  feceive  payment  in  full  as  soon 
as  the  paymasters  can  arrange  the  details. 

Exchange  of  Prisoners.— Qnn&rA.].  Butler  has  proposed 
to  Commissioner  Ould  the  exchange  of  all  sick  and 
wounded  prisoners  held  by  either  party,  who  are  or  sliall 
be  unfit  for  active  service  during  the  next  sixty  days. 
The  proposition  has  been  informally  accepted.  Accord- 
ing to  the  terms  proposed,  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment is  to  transport  the  rebel  sick  to  Fort  Pulaski,  near 
Savannah,  Geo.,  and  receive  thb  prisoners  released  in 
exchange,  at  that  place.  It  is  thought  that  five  thou- 
sand of  the  Union  prisoners  in  Georgia  will  be  released 
under  this  agreement. 

The  Post  Ofjlee  Di-partmenl. — .Montgomery  Blair  having 
tendered  his  resignation  of  the  office  of  Postmaster- 
General,  it  was  accepted  by  the  President,  and  Governor 
Dennison,  of  Ohio,  appointed  in  his  place. 

Withdraical  of  General  Fremont. — General  Fremont 
has  formally  withdrawn  his  name  as  a  Presidential  can- 
didate. General  Cochran,  who  was  nominated  by  the 
Cleveland  Convention  for  the  Vice  Presidency,  also  de- 
clines being  a  candidate.  These  withdrawals  are  predi- 
cated on  the  opinion  as  expressed  by  General  Fremont, 
that  "  The  Presidential  question  has  in  effect  been  en- 
tered upon  in  such  a  way  that  the  union  of  the  Repub- 
lican party  has  became  a  paramount  necessity.  The 
policy  of  the  Democratic  party  signifies  either  separation 
or  re-establishment  with  slavery." 

The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. — As  soon  as  the 
rebels  left  the  vicinity  of  Martinsburg,  a  large  number 
of  workmen  were  set  at  work  in  the  restoration  of  the 
track,  bridges,  &c.,  of  the  road,  where  they  were  destroy- 
ed by  Early's  army;  and  it  was  expected  the  road  would 
be  again  open  for  travel  by  the  close  of  last  week. 

The  Overland  Telegraph  to  Russia. — The  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Company,  who,  in  conjunction  with  the  Rus- 
sian government,  have  this  great  enterprise  in  hand,  are 
actively  engaged  in  fitting  out  an  expedition  for  the  sur^ 
vey  of  the  route,  preparatory  to  putting  the  whole  line 
under  contract  the  ensuing  year. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  298.  There  were 
40  deaths  and  interments  of  soldiers.  Of  the  deaths  21 
were  from  typhus  and  typhoid  fever;  23  of  marasmus  ; 
25  of  consumption. 

Rebel  attempts  on  Lake  Erie. — A  party  of  rebels  from 
Canada,  about  thirty  in  number,  recently  captured  the 
little  steamers  Parsons  and  Island  Queen,  near  Bass  Is 
land.  They  were  pursued  by  the  United  States  steamer 
Michigan,  and  recaptured.  Part  of  the  marauders  were 
also  taken,  and  the  rest,  it  is  stated,  have  since  been  se- 
cured by  the  friendly  offices  of  the  British  authorities. 

Southern  Items. — Late  Charleston  papers  contain  an 
ftdvertisement  requiring  all  male  persons  in  that  district, 
between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  fifty,  to  immediately 
report  themselves  for  eurolement.  The  order  extends 
throughout  the  South,  and  its  object  is  to  ascertain  the 
present  and  prospective  military  strength  of  the  con- 
federacy. In  several  of  the  military  divisions  slave- 
holders are  required  forthwith  to  furnish  one-fourth, 
and  in  some  cases  one-half  of  their  slaves,  to  work  on 
the' Charleston  fortifications.  Advertisements  are  also 
published  for  the  collection  of  thirty  per  cent,  on  profits, 
as  a  war  tax,  and  for  the  public  sale  of  foreign  and  do- 
mestic goods  of  recent  importation  from  Nassau.  The 
Mercury  says,  Sherman  seized  and  sent  North  every  bale 
of  cotton  in  Atlanta  to  the  credit  of  the  United  States 
treasury  ;  and  that  on  the  14th  tha  enemy  was  apparently 
very  busy  hauling  ammunition,  &c.,  to  batteries  Wagner 
and  Gregg.  The  Savannah  Republican  says  the  losses 
during  the  bombardment  of  Atlanta  will  reach  $5,000,- 
000  worth  of  real  estate,  embracing  forty-seven  houses, 
burned.  There  were  497  persons  killed  and  G9 1  wyunded. 
Generals  Dick  Taylor,  Maury,  Forrest,  Frank  Gardner, 
Liddell,  Nabers,  Iliggens,  Thomas,  and  Major  and  Gov- 
ernor Walts,  were  all  in  Mobile  on  the  lOtli  insl.  The 
JIacon  (Geo.)  Confederate  reports  that  Geo.  Beauregard 
is  to  take  command  of  the  rebel  army  of  Tennessee. 
The  rebel  papers  report  that  a  Georgia  regiment  recently 
took  the  oatli  of  allegiance  lu  the  UuiieU  iSiates  ut  At- 
lanta. 

The  ^Ya^  in  the  D'cst. — In  tbo  region  beyond  the  Mis- 
sissippi, the  rebels  are  manifesting  much  activity  and 
increased  strength.  A  large  and  valuable  train  from 
Leavenworth  tar  Fort  bmith,  consisting  of  between  two 
and  three  hundred  wagons,  and  valued  at  about  one 
million  of  dollars,  was  surprised  by  a  rebel  force  of  1500 
men,  near  Cavin  creek.  Some  of  the  men  accompany- 
ing the  train  were  taken  prisoners,  and  the  train  plun- 
dered and  destroyed.  Fort  Gibson  is  reported  to  have 
been  captured  by  3000  rebels.    A  St.  Louis  Dispatch  of 


the  25th,  states  that  Missouri  has  been  invaded.  On  the 
24th,  Shelby's  rebel  cavalry  force,  said  to  be  four  or  five 
thousand  strong,  occupied  Frederickstown,  twenty  miles 
east  of  Pilot  Knob.  General  Price  is  reported  to  have 
entered  Missouri  with  a  force  of  30,000  men.  His  plan 
is  supposed  to  be  to  move  to  a  central  position  in  the 
State.  It  is  also  reported  that  Kirby  Smith,  with  ten 
thousand  men  from  Arkansas,  was  about  to  join  General 
Price.  The  number  of  the  rebels  engaged  in  the  inva- 
sion may  be  somewhat  exaggerated,  but  there  seems  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  it  is  a  formidable  movement.  Gen. 
Rosecrans  is  said  to  be  taking  active  measures  to  coun- 
teract the  plans  of  the  rebels.  A  Louisville  dispatch,  of 
the  25th,  says,  that  the  Union  foices  at  Athens,  Ala- 
bama, were  attacked  by  a  large  rebel  force  under  For- 
rest, on  the  23d  inst.,  and  after  a  severe  contest  were 
forced  to  surrender.  A  detachment  of  300  men  sent 
•from  Decatur  on  the  24th  to  reinforce  the  garrison  at 
Athens,  are  reported  to  have  been  also  captured.  Several 
miles  of  the  Tennessee  and  Alabama  Railroad,  at  Deca- 
tur and.  Athens,  have  been  destroyed  by  the  rebels. 
General  Rosseau  had  moved  against  Forrest. 

Georgia. — At  Atlanta  all  is  reported  quiet.  A  portion 
of  the  city  is  being  destroyed,  and  the  timber  is  being 
used  to  construct  camps.  Private  dispatches  assert  that 
Governor  Brown  has  offered  peace  propositions  to  Gen. 
Sherman.  During  the  truce  446  families,  including 
2044  [)ersons,  were  moved  South.  General  Sherman 
states  that  the  removal  was  eflected  with  all  the  kind- 
ness and  consideration  for  the  sufieriugs  of  these  un- 
happy people  which  the  nature  of  the  case  admitted  of. 
Jefferson  Davis  is  reported  to  be  at  Macon,  Geo.  The 
rebel  army,  under  General  Hood,  appears  to  be  moving 
towards  the  Alabama  line  to  close  up  the  approaches  to 
Mobile. 

Mobile. — Mobile  Bay  advices,  of  the  14th,  state  that 
all  was  quiet  there,  but  movements  were  on  foot  by  both 
the  fleet  and  the  army.  The  guns,  machinery,  &c.,  of 
the  monitor  Tecumseh,  sunk  by- the  guns  of  Fort  Mor- 
gan, were  about  being  removed.  The  Memphis  Bulletin, 
of  the  24th,  publishes,  on  what  it  regards  reliable  au- 
thority, the  substance  of  a  dispatch  received  at  Holly 
Springs,  Miss.,  to  the  effect  that  Mobile  had  surrendered 
unconditionally  to  Com.  Farragut. 

Virginia. — No  military  operations  by  Grant's  army 
around  Petersburg,  are  reported.  Dispatches  from  the 
Shenandoah  valley  show  that  the  confederate  forces 
have  been  totally  defeated  in  successive  engagements. 
After  General  Early's  disastrous  defeat  near  Winchester, 
he  fell  back  with  his  diminished  forces  to  a  strong  posi- 
tion on  Fisher's  hill,  south  of  Strasburg.  He  was  here 
attacked  by  General  Sheridan  on  the  22d,  and  again 
defeated,  losing  most  of  his  artillery  and  a  great  number 
of  prisoners.  A  dispatch  from  General  Sheridan  on  the 
evening  of  the  24th,  was  dated  six  miles  south  of  New 
Market,  to  which  point  he  had  followed  the  confederate 
army,  after  driving  it  from  Mount  Jackson  without  being 
able  to  bring  on  another  battle.  General  Torbut  at- 
tacked that  portion  of  the  rebel  army  which  retreated 
up  the  Luray  valley,  and  captured  many  prisoners. 
Twenty-six  pieces  of  artillery  taken  from  the  rebels,  and 
several  thousand  prisoners,  had  arrived  at  Winchester. 
The  whole  number  of  prisoners  is  unknown,  but  it  is 
said  to  be  very  large.  There  were  5U00  wounded  men 
of  both  sides  in  Winchester,  and  Gen.  Sheridan  found 
rebel  hospitals  in  all -the  towns  from  Winchester  to  New 
Market,  a  distance  of  sixty  miles. 

The  Markets,  tj-c. — The  following  were  the  quotations 
on  the  2Gth  inst.  New  York. — American  gold  unsettled. 
It  opened  at  195,  sold  dovrn  to  18,U,  and  closed  in  the 
evening  at  189.  The  heavy  fall  in  gold  att'ected  grain 
and  other  commodities,  the  sales  of  which  were  gener- 
ally small,  anfl  the  quotations  nominal,  there  being  no 
disposition  to  operate  beyond  a  very  limited  extent. 
United  States  sixes,  1881,  107^.'  Seven-thirty's  lOG^. 
Five-twenty's  105.  The  money  market  for  loans  was 
active,  and  the  rate  for  commercial  paper  9  a  14  per 
cent.  Call  loans,  with  ample  security,  were  made  at  7 
per  cent.  Superfine  State  Hour,  $8  a  $8.40.  Shipping 
Ohio,  $9.50  a  $10.  Baltimore  Hour,  fair  to  extra,  $10.50 
a  $11.25.  Red  winter  wheat,  Ohio,  $1-90  ;  Milwaukie, 
No.  1,  $1.85.  Rye,  $1.85.  Oats,  88  a  89  cts.  Mixed 
western  corn,  $1.58  a  $1.59.  Cotton,  $1.12  a  $1.25. 
Philadelphia. — Prices  of  flour  and  grain  are  unsettled, 
with  few  sales.  Flour  is  25  a  50  cts.  per  barrel  lower 
than  last  week.  For  red  wheat,  $2  was  oS'ered,  and 
$2.25  demaaried.  Yellow  corn,  $1.07.  Oats,  88  cents. 
The  receipts  of  beef  cattle  reached  about  3000  head. 
The  market  was  dull  and  fully  one  cent  per  pound  lower, 
with  very  little  disposition  to  operate  at  the  decline. 
About  000  of  the  catile  olfcred  were  unsold.  About 
2000  hogs  were  sold  at  from  $18  to  $20  the  loO  lbs.  net. 
The  sales  of  sheep  included  about  4000,  at  from  C  to  8j 
cts.  per  lb.  gross. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  W.  Hall,  Agt.,  0.,  for  M.  Cadwaladei 
$2,  vol.  37,  and  for  Rebecca  Boulton,  L.  Boulton,  Eliza 
beth  Young,  and  I.  S.  Cadwalader,  $2  each,  vol.  33 
from  A.  Raley,  0.,  per  R.  Cadbury,  $2,  vol.  37  ;  from  I 
Taber,  Mo.,  $2,  vol.  37  ;  from  S.  Hobson,  C,  and  for  . 
Bowman  and  J.  S.  Fowler,  $2  each,  vol.  38  ;  from  I 
Huddleston,  Ind.,  per  E.  Stubbs,  Agt.,  $2,  vol.  38  ;  froi 
G.  Weaver,  N.  Y.,  per  J.  A.  Potter,  $2,  vol.  38  ;  from  A 
Oowgill,  Agt.,  lo.,  $1,  to  No.  27,  vol.  37,  and  for  I 
Salterthwaite,  $2,  vol.  37,  and  G.  W.  Mott,  $2,  vol.  38 
from  R  F.  Bracken,  111.,  and  Caroline  Talbert,  0..  pt 
E.  B.,  $2  each,  vol.  38  ;  from  M.  A.  Baldwin,  Pa.,  |: 
vol.  37. 

Received  Ninth  month  22d,  from  A.  S.  and  S.  C.  Me 
grew,  HI.,  a  collection  of  twenty  dollars  for  the  Freed 
men's  Association,  R.  Cadbury,  Tr. 


NOTICE. 

A  Stated  Meeting  of  "  The  Philadelphia  Associatio 
of  Friends  for  the  Instruction  of  Poor  Children,"  will  h 
held  at  the  usual  place  on  Second-day  evening,  Tent 
month  3d,  at  7^  o'clock. 

Wm.  Smedley,  Jr.,  Clerk. 
Philada.  9th  mo.  30th,  1864. 


WANTED. 

By  a  young  Female  Friend,  a  situation  as  Teacher  i 
a  Friend's  family.  Address  E.  H.,  Office  of  "  Th 
Friend,"  No.  116  North  Fourth  street,  Phila. 


WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 
A  Stated  Meeting  of  the  Committee  to  Superintend  th 
Boarding  School  at  Westtown,  will  be  held  in  Philadel 
phia,  on  Sixth-day,  the  7th  of  next  month,  at  2  o'clocl 
p;  M. 

The  Committee  on  Instruction  and  that  on  Admission 
meet  on  the  same  day,  the  former  at  10  o'clock  and  th 
latter  at  11  o'clock,  a.  m. 

The  Visiting  Committee  attend  the  examination  of  th 
schools,  commencing  on  Third-day  morning  and  closin 
on  Fifth-day  afternoon  of  the  same  week. 

Samuel  Morris, 

Ninth  month  19th,  1864.  Clerk. 

For  the  accommodation  of  the  Visiting  Committee 
conveyances  will  be  at  the  Street-road  Station  oi 
Second-day,  the  3d  of  the  month,  to  meet  the  trains  tha 
leave  West  Philadelphia  at  2.30  and  4.45  p.  m. 


TO  LET. 

The  dwelling  house  belonging  to  Germantown  Pre 
parative  Meeting,  situated  on  .Main  street  and  contiguou 
to  the  Meeting  premises.  A  family  in  membership  witi 
Friends,  and  willing  to  take  as  boarders  a  few  Friends 
chihlren,  pupils  of  the  adjoining  select  school,  would  bi 
preferred.    Apply  to  ~ 

John  S.  Haines,  Germantown. 

EzitA  CoMFOKT,  near  Depot,  Germantown. 

Elliston  p.  Mounis,  805  Market  St.,  Phila. 

TO  OUR  SUBSCRIBERS  IN  ENGLAND  AND  IRE- 
LAND. 

Geo.  Harrison,  of  Manchester,  Eng.,  having  relin 
quisbed  the  agency  of  "  The  Friend,"  those  who  havi 
been  in  the  practice  of  settling  with  him  for  their  sub 
scriptions,  will  please  in  future,  account  to  Joseph  Arm> 
field,  No.  1  South  Place,  Finsbury  Pavement,  Loudon 
England,  who  is  fully  authorized  to  receive  subscrip 
tions  and  paywients  for  the  paper,  on  behalf  of  the  PrO' 
prietors,  and  who  will  give  us  information  of  any  new 
subscribers,  or  any  change  that  may  be  desired  in  th< 
direction. 


WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 

The  Winter  Session  of  the  School  will  commence  or 
the  7th  of  Eleventh  month  next. 

Parents  and  others  intending  to  send  children  as 
pupils,  will  please  make  early  application  to  Dusrb 
Knight,  Superintendent,  (address  Street  Road  P.  O 
Chester  Co.,  Pa.,)  or  to  Chaiiles  J.  Alle.s,  Treasurer 
No.  304  Arch  street,  Philadelphia. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

SEAR  FRANKFORD,  (TWENTY-THIRD  WARD,  PHILADELPHIA.] 

Physician andSuperiutendent, — Joshua H.  WorthinQ' 
TON,  M.  D. 

Application  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  may  b( 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  to  Charlks  Ellis,  Clerk 
of  the  Board  of  Managers,  No.  637  Market  Street,  Phila' 
delphia,  or  to  any  other  Member  of  the  Board. 
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Selected. 

Jernsalcm  at  the  Period  of  the  Great  Siege. 

On  this  subject,  says  the  London  Building 
News,  a  lecture  was  delivered  at  the  Architectural 
Exhibition,  in  Conduit  street,  by  J.  Hawkins 
Simpson. 

The  lecturer  commenced  by  referring  to  the 
predictions  of  Jesus  Christ  as  to  the  fall  of  Jeru- 
salem, and  proceeded  to  describe,  at  some  length, 
the  state  of  anarchy  and  revolt  in  which  Judea 
I  was  thrown  prior  to  the  great  siege  of  that  famous 
city.  He  endorsed  the  opinion  of  those  who  con- 
sidered that  the  popular  estimate  of  the  size  and 
population  of  Jerusalem  at  that  period  was  utterly 
erroneous;  instead  of  its  being  a  city  with  a  mil- 
lion of  inhabitants,  J.  H.  Simpson  gave  calcula- 
tions and  statistics  to  show  that  the  number  of  its 
ordinary  citizens  could  not  have  exceeded  45,000, 
and  showed  that  the  fact  of  its  being  festival  time 
when  Titus  reached  Jerusalem  was  no  proof  any 
extra  number  of  persons  were  shut  up  in  the  city, 
because  it  was  expressly  stated  that  Titus  was 
most  anxious  that  all  should  fly  from  the  city  who 
could  do  so.  Having  glanced  at  the  campaigns 
in  the  years  67,  68,  and  69,  the  lecturer  entered 
into  a  description  of  the  city,  which  he  explained 
on  a  large  plan,  of  the  siege  works,  with  a  beauti- 
ful painting  of  the  Temple,  as  seen  from  the 
Mount  of  Olives.  Jerusalem,  said  J.  H.  Simpson, 
standing  more  than  2000  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  Mediterranean,  occupies  two  heights;  the 
upper  city,  which  was  the  highest  crest,  and 
Mount  Zion,  or  Moriah,  on  which  the  Temple  and 
fortress  Antonia  stood  ;  the  suburb  Bezetha,  also 
containing  two  hills.  This  city  was  guarded  from 
attack  by  precipices  on  the  east,  south,  and  west. 
It  was  divided  into  five  or  six  distinctly  fortified 
positions;  its  walls  were  of  the  most  massive  ma- 
Esonry  imaginable,  and  were  strengthened  by  164 
towers,  of  which  90  stood  on  the  first  wall ;  14  on 
the  second ;  and  60  on  the  third.  The  walls  were 
lofty,  and  contained  stones,  some  of  which  were 
not  less  than  35  feet  long.  Josephus  had  given 
lengthy  descriptions  of  the  four  principal  towers. 
The  Psephiue  tower  on  the  third  wall  was  octa- 
gonal, and  rose  to  a  height  of  more  than  100  feet, 
commanding  a  magnificent  prospect  from  its  sum- 
mit over  the  mountains  of  Moab  to  the  east,  and 
towards  the  Mediterranean  on  the  west.  The 
second  tower,  Hippicus,  built  by  Herod  the  Great, 
who  called  it  after  a  friend  of  his  son,  was  140 
feet  high.  Third,  Phasael,  also  built  by  Herod 
the  Great,  was  called  after  this  brother,  who  was 
lilil  treacherously  slain  by  the  Parthians,  reached  the 
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height  of  167  feet.  Fourth,  Mariamne,  built  by 
Herod  the  Great  for  his  first  wife  of  that  name, 
was  more  ornamental  than  the  others,  and  rose  to 
the  height  of  76  feet.  Towering  above  all  but 
the  heights  of  the  Upper  City,  the  Temple  com- 
bine, J  the  strengti-  of  a  citadel  v/ith  the  ueauty  of 
a  sacred  edifice.  The  city  was  well  supplied  with 
water;  a  never  failing  spring  bubbled  up  into  cis- 
terns, excavated  underneath  the  Temple  area,  the 
water  of  which  served  for  purposes  of  ablution 
connected  with  the  imposing  ceremonies  of  the 
Temple  service,  and  then  flowed  into  the  two 
pools  of  Siloam.  Water  was  also  introduced  by 
a  subterranean  channel  from  the  upper  springs  of 
Gihon,  in  Hezeklah's  reign  ;  and  Pontius  Pilate 
brought  a  large  supply  into  the  city,  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bethlehem,  by  means  of  an  aque- 
duct on  the  western  side.  Ilecent  explorations 
induced  them  to  believe  that  vast  reservoirs  ex- 
isted beneath  the  surface,  in  several  other  locali- 
ties within  the  walls.  The  water  from  near 
Bethlehem  would  probably  be  cut  off  by  an  invad- 
ing army. 

J.  H.  Simpson  then  described  the  difl"erent  sys- 
tems adopted  in  those  days,  of  attacking  fortified 
cities.  He  then  proceeded  to  the  siege  by  Titus. 
In  order  to  advance  close  to  the  walls,  the  troops 
of  Titus  Ifad  to  be  protected  overhead  by  hurdles 
and  skins  of  animals,  whilst  th'^j  filled  un  the 
ditch  at  the  foot  of  the  wall  with  fascines  (t.  e., 
long  bundles  of  sticks  tied  together.)  When  the 
ditch  was  filled,  the  Romans  raised  vast  mounds, 
supported  by  stones  and  stakes,  to  a  height  nearly 
equal  to  that  of  the  wall.'  These  mounds  were 
perpendicular  on  the  side  facing  the  rampart,  but 
on  the  rear  they  were  sloped  enough  to  afford  an 
easy  ascent  to  the  assailants.  On  these  banks 
numerous  towers  were  erected.  The  defenders 
tried  to  overthrow  these  constructions  as  fast  as 
they  were  erected,  and  the  mass  of  wood  employed 
in  their  construction  was  easily  set  on  fire.  Then 
the  assailants  tried  to  undermine  the  wall  as  well 
as  to  batter  it.  The  chambers  dug  by  the  Romans 
under  the  walls  were  countermined  by  the  Jews; 
while  the  engines  of  the  10th  Legion  battered  the 
Temple  from  the  Mount  of  Olives.  The  Roman 
engines  cleared  the  walls  of  defenders;  the  mas- 
sive wall  crumbled  under  the  battering-ram 
"Nico"  (or  Victorious,)  and  the  Romans  entered 
through  the  breach  about  the  15th  of  April.  The 
Jews  then  retired  behind  the  second  wall,  where, 
on  the  fifth  day,  they  retreated,  Titus  too  hastily 
entering  the  lower  city,  which  was  filled  with  nar- 
row, crooked  streets,  with  1000  picked  men.  Two 
walls  had  fallen,  but  the  vast  Antonia  and  the 
Temple  on  the  left  of  Titus,  and  on  his  right  the 
tower-defended  heights  of  the  upper  city,  still 
defied  the  Roman  general.  Titus  desisted  from 
his  attack  four  days,  hoping  that  famine  might 
force  the  Jews  to  surrender.  The  nature  of  the 
fortifications  against  which  Titus  had  next  to  raise 
his  banks,  was  then  described.  The  "Antonia," 
as  it  was  in  the  time  of  Christ,  and  at  its  destruc- 
tion, was  the  work  of  Herod  the  Great.  Opinions 
differed  much  as  to  its  shape  and  pi'oximity  to  the 
Temple.  Perhaps  it  was  (regarded  from  the  out- 
side) something  like  a  vast  square  tower,  nearly 


70  feet  high,  with  four  towers  at  each  corner ; 
the  tower  of  the  south-east  corner  was  made  higher 
than  the  others,  that  the  Roman  garrison  might 
overlook  the  temple — this  tower  was  thought  to 
have  been  120  feet  high.  Probably  there  was, 
within  the  outer  circle,  a  central  tower  or  keep, 
built  on  a  rock  higher  than  the  rest  of  the  castle. 
On  the  north  side  the  wall  was  protected  by  a 
deep  fosse ;  which  some  considered  to  be  the  pool 
of  Bethesda.  Covered  galleries  connected  An- 
tonia with  the  Temple,  and  there  were  also  under- 
ground passages  through  which  the  Roman  guard 
might  enter  the  Temple  to  quell  any  disturbance. 
This  vast  fortress  had  every  luxury  and  conveni- 
ence of  a  palace. 

The  lecturer  then  described  the  works  of  the 
siege  up  to  the  time  when  Titus  and  the  Council 
of  War  determined  to  reduce  the  inhabitants  by 
stai-vation.  The  whole  army  was  set  to  build  a 
wall  of  circumvallation ;  legion  vied  with  legion 
and  rank  with  rank.  The  wall  began  .it  the  Ro- 
man camp  and  went  to  the  lower  part  of  Bezetha; 
it  then  crossed  the  brook  Kidron,  ascended  part 
of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  ran  along  it  in  a  southerly 
direction  to  the  valley  of  Siloam  and  the  Mount 
of  Offence.  Then  it  turned  west,  again  crossed 
the  Kidron,  ascended  the  Mount  of  Evil  Counsel, 
and,  following  the  heights  of  the  Vale  of  Hin- 
nora,  on  the  side  furthest  from  the  city,  it  .ioiued 
the  Roman  camp.  The  circuit  described  was  five 
miles  all  but  a  furlong.  It  had  to  be  taken  so  far 
from  the  city  walls,  because  the  subterraneaa 
passages  reached  from  the  interior  of  the  city  to 
some  distance  beyond  the  walls,  and  the  Jews 
might  have  continued  to  escape  by  them,  had  the 
Roman  wall  been  nearer.  This  wall  of  circum- 
vallation had  13  garrison  towers,  and  it  is  said 
that  it  was  completed  in  three  days.  The  destruc- 
tion of  Antonia  was  here  described.  The  Temple, 
which  was  the  next  position  to  be  stormed,  was 
probably  a  square  of  600  feet.  The  platform  on 
which  it  was  built  was  made  into  one  solid  un- 
broken mass,  by  scarping  the  side  of  the  rock,  and 
carrying  up  a  wall  upon  the  escarpment,  and  then 
levelling  the  summit.  He  did  not  believe  Dean 
Milman  was  correct  in  stating  that  the  walls  round 
the  Temple  area  to  support  it,  were  "  in  no  part 
lower  than  525  feet."  Round  the  extreme  verge 
of  this  platform  were  constructed  the  line  of  gal- 
leries called  the  outer  cloisters,  inside  of  which 
bounds  was  the  Court  of  the  Gentiles.  The  clois- 
ters were  beautiful  galleries,  supported  by  Corin- 
thian pillars,  the  ceiling  being  of  carved  cedar. 
The  cloister  on  the  south  side  was  called  the  Royal 
Porch  of  Herod  the  Great ;  it  was  two  stories  high 
in  the  centre,  and  the  width  was  105  feet ;  it  con- 
tained 162  beautiful  white  columns.  The  cloister 
to  the  east  was  Solomon's  Porch;  the  east,  north, 
and  west  cloisters  were  45  feet  wide,  supported 
all  by  Corinthian  columns,  and  ceiled  with  cedar; 
the  area  between  the  outer  and  the  inner  cloisters 
was  paved  with  variegated  marbles.  There  was 
an  ascent  by  steps  up  to  the  higher  platform  in- 
cluded within  the  inner  cloisters;  these  cloisters 
were  similar  to  the  outer,  but  smaller.  A  further 
ascent  carried  the  priests  up  to  the  altar  of  burnt- 
offerings,  and  the  Temple  itself,  or  Sanctuary, 
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stood  on  a  platform  higher  than  all.  Its  portico 
was  magnificent,  extending  175  feet,  and  in  this 
porch  were  hung  the  splendid  votive  offerings, 
flags,  and  the  gifts  of  Pompey  and  of  Herod  the 
great ;  the  outside  of  the  roof  of  the  Sanctuary 
was  set  all  over  with  golden  spikes ;  and,  at  a  dis- 
tance, the  Temple  looked  like  a  "  mount  of  snow 
fretted  with  golden  pinnacles."  They  would 
observe  that,  in  attacking  the  Temple,  built  of 
enormous  stones,  the  Romans  had  to  overcome 
three  defences,  viz  :  the  outer  cloisters,  the  inner 
cloisters,  and  the  Sanctuary.  The  rest  of  the 
siege,  ending  finally  in  the  destruction  of  the 
great  centre  of  Jewish  worship,  was  then  described 
by  the  lecturer,  to  whom  the  audience  passed  a 
vote  of  thanks. 


Selected. 

Of  Wisdom. 

Wisdom  is  not  the  same  with  understanding 
talents,  capacity,  ability,  sagacity,  sense  or  pru 
dence — not  the  same  with  any  of  these,  neither 
will  all  these  together,  make  it  up.  It  is  that 
exercise  of  the  reason  into  which  the  heart  enters 
— a  structure  of  the  understanding  rising  out  of 
the  moral  and  spiritual  nature. 

It  is  for  this  cause  that  a  high  order  of  wisdom 
— that  is,  a  highly  intellectual  wisdom — is  still 
more  rare  than  a  high  order  of  genius.  When 
they  reach  the  very  highest  order  they  are  one, 
for  each  includes  the  other,  and  intellectual  great 
ness  is  matched  with  moral  strength.  But  they 
hardly  ever  reach  so  high,  inasmuch  as  great  in 
tellect,  according  to  the  ways  of  Providence,  almost 
always  brings  along  with  it  great  infirmities,  or, 
at  least,  infirmities  which  appear  great,  owing  to 
the  scale  of  operation  ;  and  it  is  certainly  exposed 
to  unusual  temptations;  for  as  power  and  preemi- 
nence lie  before  it,  so  ambition  attends  it,  which, 
whilst  it  determines  the  will,  and  strengthens  the 
»ctivity,  inevitably  weakens  the  moral  fabric. 

Wisdom  is  corrupted  by  ambition,  even  when 
the  quality  of  the  ambition  is  intellectual.  For 
ambition,  even  of  this  quality,  is  but  a  form  of 
self-love,  which,  seeking  gratification  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  intellectual  power,  is  too  much  de 
lighted  with  the  exercise,  to  have  a  single  and 
paramount  regard  to  the  end,  and  it  is  not  accord- 
ing to  wisdom  that  the  end — that  is  the  moral  and 
spiritual  consequences — should  suffer  derogation 
in  favor  of  the  intellectual  means.  God  is  love, 
and  God  is  light;  whence  it  results  that  love  is 
light ;  and  it  is  only  by  following  the  effluence  of 
that  light,  that  intellectual  power  issues  into  wis 
dom. 

The  intellectual  power  which  loses  that  light, 
and  issues  into  intellectual  pride,  is  out  of  the 
way  to  wisdom,  and  will  not  attain  even  to  intel 
lectual  greatness.  For  though  many  arts,  gifts, 
and  attainments  may  co-exist  in  much  force  with 
intellectual  pride,  an  open  greatness  cannot;  and 
of  all  the  correspondences  between  the  moral  and 
intellectual  nature,  there  is  none  more  direct  and 
immediate  than  that  of  humility  with  capacious 
ne.ss.  If  pride  of  intellect  be  indulged,  it  will 
mark  out  to  a  man  conscious  of  great  talents,  the 
circle  of  his  own  intellectual  experiences,  as  the 
only  one  in  which  lie  can  kecTily  recognise  and 
appreciate  the  universe  ;  and  tiiere  is  no  order  of  in 
tellcctual  men  which  stands  in  a  more  strict  limi 
tation  than  that  of  the  man  who  cannot  conceive 
what  he  docs  not  contain.  Such  men  will  often 
dazzle  the  world,  and  exercise  in  their  day  and 
generation  much  influence  on  the  many  whose 
range  is  no  wider  than  theirs,  and  whose  force  is 
less;  but  the  want  of  spiritual  and  imaginative 
wisdom  will  stop  there  ;  and  the  understandings 
from  which  mankind  will  seek  ti  permanent  and 


authentic  guidance,  will  be  those  which  have 
been  exalted  by  love  and,  enlarged  by  humility. 

Sj*  jJC  ij!  ifi  »H  "t*  H" 

Those  who  are  much  conversant  with  intellec- 
tual men,  will  observe,  I  think,  that  the  particu- 
ar  action  of  self-love  by  which  their  minds  are 
most  frequently  warped  from  wisdom,  is  that 
which  belongs  to  a  pride  and  pleasure  taken  in 
the  exercise  of  the  argumentative  faculties,  whence 
it  arises  that  this  faculty  is  enabled  to  assert  a 
predominance  over  its  betters. 

With  such  men,  the  elements  of  a  question 
which  will  make  effect  in  argument, — those  which 
are,  so  far  as  they  go,  demonstrative, — will  be 
rated  above  their  value;  and  those  which  are 
matter  of  proportion  and  degree,  not  palpable, 
ponderable,  or  easily  or  shortly  producible  in 
words,  or  which  are  matters  of  moral  estimation 
and  optional  opinion,  will  go  for  less  than  they 
are  worth,  because  they  are  not  available  to  en- 
sure a  victory  or  grace  the  triumph  of  a  disputant. 

In  some  discussions  a  wise  man  will  be  silenced 
by  argumentation  only  because  he  knows  that  the 
question  should  be  determined  by  considerations 
which  lie  beyond  the  reach  of  argumentative  ex 
hibition.  And,  indeed,  in  all  but  purely  scienti- 
fic questions,  arguments  are  not  to  be  submitted 
to  by  the  judgment  as  first  in  command;  rather 
they  are  to  be  used  as  auxiliaries  and  pioneers ; 
the  judgment  should  profit  by  them  to  the  extent 
of  the  services  they  can  render,  but  after  their 
work  is  done,  it  should  come  to  its  conclusion 
upon  its  own  free  survey.  I  have  seldom  known 
a  man  with  great  powers  of  argumentation,  abun- 
dantly indulged,  who  could  attain  to  an  habitually 
just  judgment.  In  our  courts  of  law,  where  ad 
vocacy  and  debate  are  most  in  use,  ability,  sagacity 
and  intellectual  power,  flourish  and  abound, 
whilst  wisdom  is  said  to  have  been  discarded.  In 
our  houses  of  parliament  the  case  is  somewhat 
otherwise;  the  silent  members,  and  those  who 
take  but  little  part  in  debate,  and  indeed  the 
country  at  large,  which  may  be  said  to  listen,  ex 
ercise  some  subduing  influence  over  the  spirit  of 
argumentation,  and  the  responsibility  for  results 
restrains  it,  so  that  here  its  predominance  is 
much  less  than  in  the  courts  of  law;  yet  even  in 
the  houses  of  parliament,  wisdom  has  been  sup 
posed  to  have  less  to  say  to  the  proceedings  than 
a  certain  species  of  courage. 

Men  who  are  accustomed  to  write  or  speak 
for  effect,  may  write  or  speak  what  is  wise,  from 
time  to  time,  because  they  may  be  capable  of 
thinking  and  intellectually  adopting  what  is  wise ; 
but  they  will  not  be  wise  men ;  because  the  love 
of  God,  the  love  of  man,  and  the  love  of  truth,  not 
having  the  mastery  with  them,  the  growth  and 
structure  of  their  minds  must  needs  be  perverted, 
if  not  stunted.  Hence  it  is  that  so  many  men  arc 
observed  to  speak  wisely,  and  yet  act  foolishly ;  they 
are  not  deficient  in  their  understandings,  but  the 
wisdom  of  the  heart  is  wanting  to  their  ends  and 
objects,  and  to  those  feelings  which  have  the  di 
rections  of  their  acts  ;  and  if  they  do  speak  wisely, 
it  is  not  because  they  are  wise  ;  for  the  permanent 
shape  and  organization  of  the  mind,  proceeds 
from  what  we  feel  and  do,  and  not  from  what  we 
speak,  write,  or  think.  There  is  a  great  volume 
of  truth  in  the  admonition  which  teaches  us  that 
the  spirit  of  obedience  is  to  prepare  the  way,  ac- 
tion to  come  next,  and  that  knowledge  is  not 
precedent  to  these,  but  consequent :  "  Do  the  will 
of  my  Father,  which  is  in  heaven,  and  thou  shalt 
know  of  the  doctrine." 


Talents  arc  a  fine  thing,  when  they  are  not  the 
best  thing  a  man  has;  but  when  put  in  balance 
wUh  Christian  principles,  they  kick  the  beam. 


Capturing  Elephants  in  Ceylon. 

(Coucluded  from  page  37.) 

The  rest  of  the  herd  were  now  in  a  state  of 
pitiable  dejection,  and  pressed  closely  together  as 
if  under  a  sense  of  common  misfortune.  For  the 
most  part  they  stood  at  rest  in  a  compact  body, 
fretful  and  uneasy.  At  intervals  one  more  impa^ 
tient  than  the  rest  would  move  out  a  few  steps  to 
reconnoitre ;  the  others  would  follow  at  first  slowly, 
then  at  a  quicker  pace,  and  at  last  the  whole  herd 
would  rush  off  furiously  to  renew  the  often-baiBed 
attempt  to  storm  the  stockade. 

There  was  a  strange  combination  of  the  sublime 
and  the  ridiculous  in  these  abortive  onsets;  the 
appearance  of  prodigious  power  in  their  ponder- 
ous limbs,  coupled  with  the  almost  ludicrous 
shuffle  of  their  clumsy  gait,  and  the  fury  of  their 
apparently  resistless  charge,  converted  in  an  in- 
stant into  timid  retreat.  They  rushed  madly  down 
the  enclosure,  their  backs  arched,  tfteir  tails  ex- 
tended, their  ears  spread,  and  their  trunks  raised 
high  above  their  heads,  trumpeting  and  uttering 
shrill  screams,  and  when  one  step  further  would 
have  dashed  the  opposing  fence  into  fragments, 
they  stopped  short  on  a  few  white  rods  being 
pointed  at  them  through  the  paling ;  and,  on 
catching  the  derisive  shouts  of  the  crowd,  they 
turned  in  utter  discomfiture,  and  after  an  object 
less  circle  or  two  through  the  corral,  they  paced 
slowly  back  to  their  melancholy  halting  place  in 
the  shade. 

As  one  after  another  their  leaders  were  en- 
trapped and  forced  away  from  them,  the  remainder 
of  the  group  evinced  increased  emotion  and  excite- 
ment; but  whatever  may  have  been  their  sym 
pathy  for  their  lost  companions,  their  alarm  seemed 
to  prevent  them  at  first  from  following  them  to 
the  trees  to  which  they  had  been  tied.  In  pass- 
ing them  afterwards  they  sometimes  stopped, 
mutually  entwined  their  trunks,  lapped  them 
round  their  limbs  and  necks,  and  exhibited  the 
most  touching  distress  at  their  detention,  but 
made  no  attempt  to  disturb  the  cords  that  bound 
them. 

The  variety  of  dispositions  in  the  herd,  as  evi 
denced  by  the  difference  of  demeanor,  was  very 
remarkable ;  some  submitted  with  comparatively 
little  resistance ;  whilst  others  in  their  fury  dasheC 
themselves  on  the  ground  with  a  force  sufficient 
to  destroy  any  weaker  animal.  They  vented  theiii 
rage  upon  every  tree  and  plant  within  reach ;  il 
small  enough  to  be  torn  down,  they  levelled  then: 
with  their  trunks,  and  stripped  them  of  theii 
leaves  and  branches,  which  they  tossed  wildl} 
over  their  heads  on  all  sides.  Some  in  theii 
struggles  made  no  sound,  whilst  others  bellowed 
and  trumpeted  furiously,  then  uttered  short  con- 
vulsive screams,  and  at  last,  exhausted  and  hope 
less,  gave  vent  to  their  anguish  in  low  and  piteouf 
meanings.  Some,  after  a  few  violent  efforts  ol 
this  kind,  lay  motionless  on  the  ground,  with  nc 
other  indication  of  suffering  than  the  tears  whict 
suffused  their  eyes  and  flowed  incessantly.  Other! 
in  all  the  vigour  of  their  rage  exhibited  the  mosi 
surprising  contortions;  and  to  us  who  had  been 
accustomed  to  a.ssociate  with  the  unwieldly  bulk 
of  the  elephant  the  idea  that  he  must  of  necessitj 
be  stiff  and  inflexible,  the  attitudes  into  whict 
they  forced  themselves  were  almost  incredible 
I  saw  one  lie  with  the  cheek  pressed  to  the  earth 
and  the  fore-legs  stretched  in  front,  whilst  tht 
body  was  twisted  round  till  the  hind-legs  extend- 
ed at  the  opposite  side. 

One  practice  was  incessant  with  almost  the  en 
tire  herd  :  in  the  interval  of  every  struggle,  thej 
beat  up  the  ground  with  their  fore-feet,  and  taking 
up  the  dry  earth  in  a  coil  of  their  trunks,  thej 
flung  it  dexteriously  over  every  part  of  their  body 
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Even  when  lying  down,  the  sand  within  reach 
was  thus  collected  and  scattered  over  their  limbs  : 
then  inserting  the  extremity  of  their  trunks  in 
their  mouths,  they  withdrew  a  quantity  of  water, 
which  they  discharged  over  their  backs,  repeat- 
ing the  operation  again  and  again,  till  the  dust 
was  thoroughly  saturated. 

The  conduct  of  the  tame  elephants  during  all 
these  proceedings,  was  truly  wonderful.  They 
displayed  the  most  perfect  conception  of  every 
movement,  both  the  object  to  be  attained,  and  the 
means  of  accomplishing  it.  They  evinced  the 
utmost  enjoyment  in  what  was  going  on.  Their 
caution  was  as  remarkable  as  their  sagacity ;  there 
was  no  hurrying,  no  confusion,  they  never  ran 
foul  of"  the  ropes,  were  never  in  the  way  of  those 
noosed;  and  amidst  the  most  violent  struggles, 
when  the  tame  ones  had  frequently  to  step  across 
the  captives,  they  in  no  instance  trampled  on 
them,  or  occasioned  the  slightest  accident  or  an- 
noyance. So  far  from  this,  they  saw  intuitively 
a  difficulty  or  a  danger,  and  addressed  themselves 
voluntarily  to  remove  it.  In  tying  up  one  of  the 
larger  elephants  he  contrived,  before  he  could  be 
hauled  close  up  to  the  tree,  to  walk  once  or  twice 
round  it,  carrying  the  rope  with  him ;  tlie  decoy 
perceiving  the  advantage  he  had  thus  gained  over 
the  nooser,  walked  up  of  her  own  accord,  and 
pushed  him  backwards  with  her  head,  till  she 
made  him  unwind  himself  again ;  when  the  rope 
was  hauled  tight  and  made  fast.  More  than  once, 
when  a  wild  one  was  extending  his  trunk,  and 
would  have  intercepted  the  rope  about  to  be  placed 
over  his  leg,  Siribeddi,  by  a  sudden  motion  of  her 
own  trunk,  pushed  his  aside,  and  prevented  him; 
and  on  one  occasion,  when  successive  elForts  had 
•failed  to  put  the  noose  over  the  leg  of  an  elephant, 
which  was  already  secured  by  one  foot,  but  which 
wisely  put  the  other  to  the  ground  as  often  as  it 
was  attempted  to  pass  the  noose  under  it,  I  saw 
the  decoy  watch  her  opportunity,  and  when  his 
foot  was  again  raised,  suddenly  push  in  her  own 
leg  beneath  it,  and  hold  it  up  till  the  noose  was 
attached  and  drawn  tight. 

Of  the  two  tiny  elephants  which  were  entrap- 
ped, one  was  about  ten  months  old,  the  other 
somewhat  more.  The  smallest  had  a  little  bolt 
head  covered  with  woolly  brown  hair,  and  was  the 
most  amusing  and  interesting  miniature  imagin- 
able. Both  kept  constantly  with  the  herd,  trot- 
ting after  them  in  every  charge  ;  when  tlie  others 
stood  at  rest,  they  ran  in  and  out  between  the 
legs  of  the  older  ones;  not  their  own  mothers 
alone,  but  every  female  in  the  group,  caressing 
them  in  turn. 

The  dam  of  the  "youngest  was  the  second  ele- 
phant singled  out  by  the  noosers,  and  as  she  was 
dragged  along  by  the  decoys,  the  little  creature 
kept  by  her  side  till  she  was  drawn  close  to  the 
fatal  tree.  The  men  at  first  were  rather  amused 
than  otherwise  by  its  anger ;  but  they  found  that 
it  would  not  permit  them  to  place  the  second 
noose  upon  its  mother,  it  ran  between  her  and 
them,  it  tried  to  seize  the  rope,  it  pushed  them 
and  struck  them  with  its  little  trunk,  till  they 
were  forced  to  drive  it  back  to  the  herd.  It  re- 
treated slowly,  shouting  all  the  way,  and  pausing 
at  every  step  to  look  back.  It  then  attached  itself 
to  the  largest  female  remaining  in  the  herd,  and 
placed  itself  across  her  fore-legs,  whilst  she  hung 
down  her  trunk  over  its  side  and  soothed  and 
caressed  it.  Here  it  continued  moaning  and 
lamenting,  till  the  noosers  had  left  off  securing 
the  mother,  when  it  instantly  returned  to  her 
side ;  but  as  it  became  troublesome  agaifi,  attack- 
ing every  one  who  passed,  it  was  at  last  secured 
by  a  rope  to  an  adjoining  tree,  to  which  the  other 
young  one  was  also  tied  up.    The  second  little 


one,  equally  with  its  playmate,  exhibited  great 
affection  for  its  mother;  it  went  willingly  with  its 
captor  as  far  as  the  tree  to  which  she  was  fastened, 
when  it  held  out  its  trunk  and  tried  to  rejoin  her; 
but  finding  itself  forced  along,  it  caught  at  every 
twig  and  branch  it  passed,  and  screamed  with 
grief  and  disappointment. 

Amongst  the  last  of  the  elephants  noosed  was 
the  rogue.  Though  far  more  savage  than  the 
others,  he  joined  in  none  of  their  charges  and  as- 
saults on  the  fences,  as  they  uniformly  drove  him 
off,  and  would  not  permit  him  to  enter  their  circle. 
When  tied  up  and  overpowered,  he  was  at  first 
noisy  and  violent,  but  soon  la/  down  peacefully, 
a  sign,  according  to  the  hunters,  that  his  death 
was  at  hand.  lie  continued,  for  about  twelve 
hours  to  cover  himself  with  dust  like  the- others, 
and  moisten  it  with  water  from  his  trunk,  but  at 
length  he  lay  exhausted,  and  died  so  calmly,  that 
having  been  moving  but  a  few  moments  before, 
his  death  was  only  perceived  by  the  myriads  of 
black  files  by  which  his  body  was  almost  instantly 
covered;  although  not  one  was  visible  a  moment 
before. 

On  the  whole,  whilst  the  sagacity,  the  compo- 
sure, and  docility  of  the  decoys  were  such  as  to 
excite  lively  astonishment,  it  was  not  possible  to 
withhold  the  highest  admiration  from  the  calm 
and  dignified  demeanour  of  the  captives.  Their 
entire  bearing  was  at  variance  with  the  represen- 
tations made  by  some  of  the  sportsmen  who  harass 
them,  that  they  are  treacherous,  savage  and  re- 
vengeful. After  a  struggle,  in  which  they  evinced 
no  disposition  to  violence  or  revenge,  they  sub- 
mitted with  the  calmness  of  despair.  Their  atti- 
tudes were  pitiable,  their  grief  was  most  touch- 
ing, and  their  low  moaning  went  to  the  heart.  It 
would  not  have  been  tolerable  had  they  either 
been  captured  with  unnecessary  pain  or  reserved 
for  ill-treatment  afterwards. 

The  final  operation  was  that  of  slackening  the 
ropes  and  marching  each  captive  down  to  the 
river  between  two  tame  ones.  The  nooses  were 
removed  from  his  feet,  and  he  was  allowed  to 
bathe ;  a  privilege  of  which  all  eagerly  avail  them- 
selves. Each  was  then  made  fast  to  a  tree  in  the 
forest,  and  keepers  being  assigned  to  him,  with  a 
retinue  of  leaf-cutters,  he  was  plentifully  supplied 
with  his  favourite  food,  and  left  to  the  care  and 
tuition  of  his  new  masters. 

Returning  from  a  spectacle  such  as  I  have  at- 
tempted to  describe,  one  cannot  help  feeling  how 
immeasurably  it  exceeds  in  interest  those  royal 
battues  where  timid  deer  are  driven  in  crowds  to 
unresisting  slaughter;  or  those  vaunted  "wild 
sports,"  the  amusement  of  which  appears  to  be  in 
proportion  to  the  effusion  of  blood. 

Of  the  two  young  elephants  which  were  taken 
in  the  corral,  the  least  was  sent  down  to  my  house 
at  Colombo,  where  he  became  a  general  favourite 
with  the  servants.  He  attached  himself  especially 
to  the  coachman,  who  had  a  little  shed  erected 
for  him  near  his  own  quarters  at  the  stables.  But 
his  favourite  resort  was  the  kitchen,  where  he 
received  his  daily  allowance  of  milk  and  plan- 
tains, and  picked  up  several  other  delicacies  be- 
sides. He  was  innocent  and  playful  in  the  ex- 
treme, and  when  walking  in  the  grounds  would 
trot  up  to  me  and  twine  his  little  trunk  round  my 
arm  and  coax  me  to  take  him  to  the  fruit  trees. 
In  the  evening,  the  grass-cutters  now  and  then 
indulged  him  by  permitting  him  to  carry  home  a 
load  of  fodder  for  the  horses,  on  which  occasions 
he  assumed  an  air  of  gravity  that  was  highly 
amusing,  showing  that  he  was  deeply  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  the  service  intrusted  to 
him.  Being  sometimes  permitted  to  enter  the 
dining-room,  and  helped  to  fruit  at  dessert,  he  at 


last  learned  his  way  to  the  sideboard ;  and  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  having  stolen  in  in  the  absence 
of  the  servants,  he  made  a  clear  sweep  of  the 
wine-glasses  and  china  in  his  endeavors  to  reach 
a  basket  of  oranges.  For  these  and  similar  pranks 
we  were  forced  to  put  him  away.  He  was  sent  to 
the  Government  stud,  where  he  was  affectionately 
received  and  adopted  by  Siribendi,  and  he  now 
takes  his  turn  of  public  duty  in  the  department 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Roads. — Tennen^s  Ceylon. 


Selected. 

letter  of  Isaac  Penlngto'n. 

To  Friends : — He  that  is  weak  and  foolish 
among  the  lambs,  continually  ready  to  wander, 
both  out  of  the  pastures  and  from  the  fold,  an'd 
thus  to  betray  his  life  into  the  hands  of  the  ene- 
my;  he  who  is  continually  scattering* and  squan- 
dering away  what  the  Lord  in  mercy  gathers  for 
him,  and  freely  bestows  upon  him;  who,  through 
drowsiness  and  carelessness,  hath  lost  the  benefit 
of,  and  forfeited  the  sweet  and  tender  visitations 
of  the  Most  High,  and  is  now  become  dry,  dead, 
barren,  thick,  earthy;  0  my  God  !  let  that  soul 
feel  the  stirrings  of  the  springs  of  life,  and  find 
some  encouragement  from  thee,  to  hope  in  the 
free  and  large  mercies  of  the  Shepherd  of  Israel ; 
who  casteth  not  off  his  sheep  because  of  their 
wanderings,  because  of  their  backslidings,  be- 
cause of  their  infirmities,  because  of  their  diseases, 
nay,  not  because  of  their  hardness ;  but  preserves 
them  with  his  love,  finds  them  out,  visits  with  his 
correcting  hand  acGording  to  their  need,  wounds 
with  his  sword,  and  melts  in  his  fire,  until  he 
hath  made  them  tender  and  pliable,  and  then  he 
pours  in  the  fresh  oil  of  his  salvation  and  sweetly 
healeth  them. 

Oh,  vtxy  friends  and  brethren,  in  the  pure  life  ! 
be  faithful  to  the  Lord  in  returning  him  all  the 
incomes  of  his  Spirit;  follow  on  in  every  drawing 
of  his  love,  while  any  of  the  virtue  of  it  lasts  upon 
your  spirits.  Wa^k  with  him  all  the  day  long, 
and  wait  for  him  all  the  night  season.  And,  in 
case  of  erring  from  him,  or  sinning  grievously 
against  him,  be  not  discouraged,  for  he  is  a  God 
of  mercies,  and  delighteth  in  pardoning  and  for- 
giving much,  and  very  often.  What  tender  mo- 
ther can  be  more  ready  to  forgive  and  embrace 
the  child,  that  appears  broken  and  afflicted  with 
her  sore  displeasure  !  Yea,  He  gives  brokenness, 
he  melteth  the  heart,  that  he  may  be  tender  tow- 
ards, and  embrace  it  in  his  arms  of  reconciliation, 
and  in  the  peace  of  his  Spirit. 

Oh  my  dear  companions,  and  fellow  travellers 
in  spirit  towards  the  land  of  the  living,  all  the 
motions  of  the  life  are  crosi  to  the  corrupt  part : 
dwell  in  the  life,  draw  the  yoke  close  about  your 
necks,  that  ye  may  come  into  unity  with  the  life, 
and  the  corrupt  part  be  worn  out..  Take  the 
yoke,  the  cross,  the  contrariety  of  Jesus  upon 
your  spirits  daily ;  that  that  may  be  worn  out 
which  hinders  the  unity,  and  so,  ye  may  feel 
your  King  and  Saviour  exalted  upon  his  throne  in 
your  hearts.  This  is  your  rest,  peace,  life,  king- 
dom and  crown  forever. 


Cavities  in  Topas,  Beryl,  and  Diamond. — In 
an  interesting  paper  contained  in  the  "  Transac- 
tions of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburg,"  Sir  David 
Brewster  describes  some  remarkable  phenomena 
which  he  has  observed  in  specimens  of  each  of 
these  minerals.  Many  years  ago  he  discovered 
cavities  in  various  minerals,  some  of  which  con- 
tained two  fluids,  supposed  to  be  hydro-carbons, 
whilst  in  others  there  were  crystals  of  various 
forms.  In  examining  minerals  by  polarized  light, 
he  has  more  recently  discovered  "  pressure  cavi- 
ties," the  optical  properties  of  which  show  that 
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the  containing  mineral"  while  in  a  soft  state,  has 
been  compressed  by  an  elastic  force  proceeding 
from  the  cavity.  He  considers  that  the  existence 
and  arrangement  of  these  cavities  complete  the 
evidence  for  the  igneous  origin  of  the  minerals, 
and  of  the  rocks  which  contain  them. — Littell's 
Living  Age. 

Selected. 

PRAYING  IN  SPIRIT. 

BY   HARRIET   M.  KIMBALL. 

I  need  not  leave  the  jostling  world, 

Or  wait  till  daily  tasks  are  o'er, 
To  fold  my  palms  in  secret  prayer. 

Within  the  close-shut  closet  door. 

There  is  a  viewless  cloistered  room. 
As  high  as  Heaven,  as  fair  as  day  ; 

Where,  though  my  feet  may  join  the  throng. 
My  sQul  can  enter  in,  and  pray. 

When  I  have  banished  wayward  thoughts, 
Of  sinful  works  the  fruitful  seed, — 

When  folly  wins  my  ear  no  more, 
The  closet-door  is  shut,  indeed  1 

No  human  step  approaching,  breaks 
The  blissful  stillness  of  the  place; 

No  shadow  steals  across  the  light 
That  falls  from  my  Redeemer's  face  1 

And  never,  through  these  crystal  walls, 
The  clash  of  life  can  pierce  its  way; 

Nor  ever  can  a  human  ear 
Drink  in  the  spirit-words  I  say. 

One  hearkening,  even  cannot  know 

When  I  have  crossed  the  threshold  o'er. 

For  He  alone,  who  hears  my  prayer. 
Has  heard  the  shutting  of  the  door. 


Selected. 

Methinks  if  you  would  know 
How  visitations  of  calamity 
Affect  the  pious  soul, — 'tis  shown  you  there  ! 
Look  yonder  at  that  cloud,  which  thro'  the  sky 
Sailing  along,  doth  cross  in  her  career 
The  rolling  moon  1  I  watched  as  it  came. 
And  deemed  the  deep  opaque  would  blot  her  beams, 
But  melting  like  a  wreath  of  snow,  it  hangs 
In  folds  of  wavy  silver  round,  and  clothes 
The  orb  with  richer  beauties  than  her  own  ; 
Then  passing  leaves  her  in  her  light  serene. 

Souihcy. 

Concerning  ihe  Law  of  Christ. — ''And  the 
isles  shall  wait  for  his  law."  Isa.  xlii.  4.  What 
is  that  law  which  the  isles  were  and  are  to  wait 
for?  Is  it  not  the  grace  and  truth  which  comes 
by  Jesus  Christ,  even  the  grace  in  the  inward 
parts  ?  The  law  outward  was  given  by  Moses  to 
the  outward  Jews ;  but  grace  and  truth  couies  by 
Jesus  Christ.  That  is  the  law  of  tlie  Jew  inward, 
which  the  isles  of  the  Gentiles  were  to  wait  for. 

The  apostle  holdeth  forth  Christ  to  be  the  soul's 
master,  (he  is  the  Shepherd,  Lord,  King  and 
Bishop  of  the  soul,)  to  whom  every  one  must  give 
an  account.  Now,  Avhat  must  men  give  an  account 
to  him  of?  Is  it  not  of  the  grace  and  truth  which 
comes  by  him  ?  If  any  mau  hath  received  that, 
obeyed  that,  believing  the  sound,  report,  and 
voice  of  that,  and  so  loved  and  followed  it,  will  it 
not  be  said  unto  him,  "  AVcll  done,  good  and  faith- 
ful servant?"  But  if  any  one  hath  neglected  and 
despised  the  grace  (not  improving  the  talent,  but 
improving  his  own  natural  abilities,  while  God's 
talent  lay  wrapped  up  in  a  napkin,  and  hid  in  the 
earth)  will  not  that  person  be  judged  a  .slothful 
servant  as  to  improving  the  talent,  whatever  he 
hath  been  as  to  improving  his  own  natural  parts 
and  abilities  ? — Isaac  PeningUm. 


Instead  of  being  disturbed  by  every  petty  event, 
we  should  endeavour  not  to  think  any  thing  of 
much  importance  which  is  to  cud  with  the  pre- 
sent life. 


For  "The  Friend." 

On  the  Irish  Pialect. 

In  the  course  of  a  lecture  delivered  before  the 
Waterford  (Ireland)  Mechanics  Institute,  by 
Edw.  N.  Hoare,  on  the  derivation  of  words  derived 
from  the  Anglo-Saxon,  the  following  interesting 
remarks  were  made  in  explanation  of  some  of  the 
peculiarities  in  the  pronunciation  of  the  English 
language  common  in  that  country. 

"  In  connection  with  this  part  of  our  subject, 
it  is  interesting  to  observe  the  changes  of  the 
English  language,  in  the  use  and  pronunciation 
of  certain  words,  as  shown  by  a  comparison  be- 
tween the  different. modes  in  which  they  are  now 
used  in  England  and  in  Ireland.  It  will  be  found 
that  the  use,  and  more  especially  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  many  words,  in  respect  of  which  our  Eng- 
lish neighbours  accuse  our  countrymen  of  Ir  ishisms 
and  a  brogue,  were  the  same  in  England,  at  the 
period  of  the  general  introduction  of  the  language 
into  this  country,  as  now  prevail  in  some  cases  in 
Ireland.  The  changes  have  been  made  in  Eng- 
land, which  have  not  been  as  yet  universally 
adopted  in  Ireland.  To  some  of  these  I  shall  now 
refer,  in  illustration  of  this  remark ;  taking  the 
words,  for  the  most  part,  as  I  have  chanced  to  find 
them  in  the  works  of  Chaucer  and  Spenser;  the 
former  of  whom  lived  in  the  fourteenth,  and  the 
latter  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

"The  first  'Irishism'  as  these  are  now  called, 
to  which  I  shall  refer,  is  the  word  kilt.  How 
often  is  poor  Paddy  laughed  at  for  this  expression  ! 
And  yet  it  will  be  found  that  Chaucer  uses  it  for 
killed;  and  there  is  no  reason,  except  fashion, 
why  it  should  not  be  used  as  well  as  spilt.  In 
like  manner,  Chaucer  and  Spencer  have  holt  for 
'  hold,'  and  it,  as  well  as  '  bolt'  was  spelt  with  u, 
as  an  illiterate  Irishman  would  say  he  took  a  houU 
of  the  boidt  of  the  chore  (door.)  The  latter  word 
was  anciently  dure,  meaning  a  dure-fare  or 
'  thorough-fare.'  Similar  to  these,  is  oxdd  for 
'  old;'  and  rowled  for  '  rolled'  tn  be  found  in  pub- 
lications of  the  seventeenth  century,  'liush,' 
is  in  old  books,  risli,  from  risan,  to  rise ;  to  '  raise' 
is  reise  ;  and  'risen,'  is  risse  or  riz.  Rudder  was 
written  rother,  like  '  mother,'  which  was  anciently 
written  moder ;  while  'murder,'  in  comparatively 
modern  times  was  spelt  m?(/'i'/ier ;  and  'burden,' 
was  hurthen.  '  Together'  is  in  old  books  togithtr ; 
'key'  is  haie;  'nostril'  is  nosthril;  'neither'  is 
nather ;  the  proposition  'by'  is  he;  and  'before' 
is  afore.  'Ask'  was  axe,-and  axing  was  the  term 
formerly  used  for  a  request;  both  words  being 
derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  axing,  to  inquire, 
to  ask.  '  Fodder'  for  cattle,  from  food,  was  writ- 
ten fother,  and  was  doubtless  pronounced  as 
'bother.'  The  Saxon  word  for  message  was  ar- 
rande,  now  called  '  errand'  (distinct  from  the 
Latin  derived  errant,  or  wandering)  but  still 
amongst  the  Irish  peasantry  prunouueed  arrund. 
'  World'  sometimes  vulgarly  pronounced  as  if  a 
word  of  tvfo  syllables,  was  originally  such,  the 
Saxon  word  being  woridd.  Drcde  is  '  fear"  and 
affcarcd  or  aftred  is  '  afraid'  as  used  by  Shak- 
spcare  and  other  writers  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
'  Sermon'  is  spelt  sarmonde  in  old  writers,  and 
'\yrestle'  is  wrastle.  'Welcome'  was  formerly 
icilcome,  a  '  nettle'  was  a  nitllc  ;  and  a  '  pen'  was 
ii  jyinn.  Again,  and  even  agcn  and  agin,  are  to 
be  found  used  by  the  accomplished  writers  referred 
to,  for  '  against ;'  'as  is  also  Icurn  for  '  teach,'  which 
was  the  original  meaning  of  the  word. 

"We  may  often  hear  the  Irish  peasantry  speak 
of  a  thing  being  divided  into  two  Ita/ves  ;  and  an- 
ciently '  half  meant  any  part,  and  the  expression 
;  four  halves'  is  old  English  ;  so  that  this  '  Irish- 
ism' may  also  be  traced  to  the  original  English 
settlers.    A  remarkable  in.stanoe  of  tho  change  in 


the  application  of  words  is  that  of  '  starve.'  An 
Irishman  is  laughed  at  for  saying  a  man  was 
starved  with  hunger,  as  if  it  were  a  tautology. 
This  arises  from  the  word  '  stai've'  (formerly  spelt 
,sterve')  having  now  come  to  signify  perish  of  hun- 
ger, only,  whereas  it  originally  meant,  simply  to 
perish  or  die,  whatever  might  have  been  the  cause. 
Thus  Chaucer  tells  of  a  man  '  who  starved  with 
hunger.'  He  also  applies  the  word  to  describe 
the  death  of  our  Saviour  on  the  cross.  And  in 
some  parts  of  England,  as  well  as  in  Ireland^  the 
peasantry  still  speak  of  a  man  being  starved  with 
cold. 

"  With  respect  to  the  usual  mode  of  pronounc- 
ing words,  we  can  only  judge  of  this  by  poetry, 
and  observing  such  as  are  made  to  rhyme.  Now, 
in  the  poets  to  whom  I  have  already  referred,  we 
find  such  rhymes,  as  creature  with  '  nature ;'  treat 
with  '  great ;'  leave  with  'save ;'  and  hleah,  sjieak, 
and  weak,  with  '  break.'  In  fact,  ea  appears  to 
have  been  commonly  pronounced  as  a;  and  so  it 
still  continues  to  be  in  several  words,  for  example, 
wear,  hear,  heart,  hearth,  and  hearken.  Nor  can 
any  sound  reason  be  given  why  '  weary'^ should 
not  be  pronounced  warey,  as  well  as  '  wear'  ware; 
or  why  '  speak'  should  not  be  spake,  and  '  bleak' 
hlake,  and  '  weak'  wake  as  well  as  '  great"-"^ra#p, 
'  heart'  hart,  or  as  '  break'  is  generally  pronounced 
in  England  hrake,  and  as  every  one  calls  a  '  beef- 
steak' a  heefstake. 

"  It  is  observable  that  many  of  the  words  of 
this  class  were  anciently  written,  as  well  as  pro- 
nounced with  a  instead  of  e  or  ea.  Thus,  we  find 
in  old  authors,  kay  for  key,  lay  for  lea,  and  hate 
for  beat.  Others,  again,  now  spelt  with  ay  or  a, 
only,  had  formerly  ea,  as  slen  for  '  slay,'  and  flea 
for  '  flay,'  and  yet  these  words  appear  to  have  been 
always  pronounced  as  they  now  are  in  the  same 
manner  as  words  similarly  spelt  are  still  often  pro- 
nounced in  Ireland,  as  play  and  say  for  '  plea'  and 
'  s^a.'  Where  slea  was  '  slay'  and  Jlea  '  flay,'  there 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  '  plea'  was  play,  and 
'  sea'  was  say.  Some  such  words  are  still  given 
in  dictionaries  as  spelt  either  way,  as  '  fleaks,'  or 
'  flakes'  of  snow,  and  to  '  flea'  or  '  flay'  the  skin  ; 
as  also  '  steak'  or  '  stake.' 

"  But  we  need  not  go  back  three  centuries  to 
find  words  made  to  rhyme,  which  would  now  be 
considered  '  Irishisms.'  Pope,  who  wrote  in  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  makes  'tea,'  to  rhyme 
with  'obey;'  and  it  can  be  shown  that,  within 
twenty  years  before  his  time,  this  beverage  re- 
tained its  French  name,  and  was  written  th^,  and 
pronounced  accordingly.  Pope  has  'weak'  rhym- 
ing with  take,  also  '  retreat,'  and  '  complete'  to 
rhyme  with  great.  The  words  'supreme'  and 
'  extreme'  will,  in  like  manner,  be  found  spelt  with 
ea  and  without  the  final  e,  in  books  printed  about 
a  hundred  years  since,  as  '  supream'  and  '  ex- 
trcam,'  wliieh  I  doubt  not,  were  pronounced 
supranie  and  extra  me. 

"As  to  pronunciation  of  words  similarly  spelt, 
other  poets  of  the  last  century,  as  well  as  I'ope, 
might  be  quoted,  to  show  that  words  like  those 
referred  to,  spelt  with  ea,  and  even  with  e  solely, 
were  frequently,  if  not  usually,  pronounced  as  if 
written  with  a  only. 

"  Thus  Swift  has  the  following  : — '  severe'  to 
rhyme  with  «)V;  '  survey'  with  tea  ;  '  speak'  with 
break;  'dean'  with  vein;  'deserve'  with  starve; 
'  peace'  with  pace;  '  treat'  with  the  French  ti^te-a- 
tote ;  and  many  similar.  Cowper  in  his  well 
known  lines,  supposed  to  be  spoken  by  Alexander 
Silkirk,  has —  * 

'  I'm  monarch  of  all  I  survey. 

My  right  there  is  none  to  dispute, 
.  From  the  centre  all  round  to  the  sea, 
I  am  lord  of  the  fowl  and  the  brute.' 
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ppears,  therefore,  that  when  an  Irishman  calls 

native  island  '  the  finest  jim  of  the  say'  he 
oounces  the  latter  word  as  did  the  best  writers 

he  last  ceutury,  while  it  will  be  found  that 

Anglo-Saxon  for  a  '  gem'  is  gimm. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  said  that  the  foregoing 
imples  of  the  broad  pronunciation  of  ea  and  of 
re  rather  evidences  of  carelessness  on  the  part 
;he  writers  quoted,  than  proofs  of  the  usual 

ner,  in  their  time,  of  pronouncing  the  words 
uced.  But,  to  say  nothing  of  the  rashness  of 
3  accusing  such  poets  as  Swift  and  Pope,  it 
be  answered  that  no  similar  discrepancies, 

ther  as  the  result  of  carelessness  or  poetic 
nse,  will  be  found  in  the  case  of  other  words, 

0  the  pronunciation  of  which  there  can  be  no 
bt.  The  word  'see,'  for  example,  will  not  be 
ad  as  rhyme  for  ohei/,  or  survey ;  nor  will 
eat'  or  '  feet,'  be  made  to  rhyme  with  state  or 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  in  the  case  of 
latter  examples  adduced,  the  pronunciation 
have  been  at  the  time  in  the  progress  of 
nge,  and  considered  optional. 
'  Many  words  now  spelt  with  a  had  formerly  e, 
1  have  no  doubt  that  the  orthography  of  such 
ds  came  to  be  changed,  in  the  course  of  time, 
correspond  with  the   pronunciation.  Thus 
irve'  was  sterve ;  'star'  was  sterrc ;  '  great'  was 
fe;  '  dart'  was  derie  ;  '  dark'  was  derke  ;  '  carve' 
kerve ;  '  mark'  was  merke ;  and  the  name  of 
'parson'  of  the  parish  was  spelt  like  that  of 
other  person.    A41  these,  I  incline  to  think, 
e  pronounced  as  they  now  are,  even  when  spelt 
erently,  as  we  find  in  the  case  of  '  heart'  spelt 
'.e,  and  yet  made  to  rhyme  in  Chaucer  with 
ih  words  as  'start,'  'part'  and  'smart.'  And 
find  in  Johnson's  Dictionary  words  of  this  class 
It  indifferently  with  a  and  e  as  '  threshing,'  or 
ishivg,  '  wreck'  or  wrack  '  chew'  or  chaw. 
The  reference  to  the  word  'speak'  being  pro- 
meed  as  it  were  spake,  reminds  me  of  a  story 

1  of  an  occui'rence  said  to  have  taken  place  on 
occasion  of  a  dinner  having  been  given  in 

idon,  by  the  speaker  of  the  House  of  Com- 
ns,  immediately  after  the  passing  of  the  Act  of 
ion  between  England  and  Ireland,  to  which 
eral  members  of  the  Irish  parliament  were  in- 

d.  A  difficulty  arose  as  to  the  way  of  dis- 
buishing  the  two  speakers  in  addressing  them ; 

aving  been  determined,  as  a  matter  of  courtesy, 
that  occasion,  to  continue  his  title  to  the  Irish 
aker,  not  yet  raised  to  the  peerage.    An  Eng- 

member,  struck  with  the  accent  of  some  of 

Irish  guests7  jocularly  proposed  to  address  the 
sh  speaker,  as  3Ir.  Spaker,  upon  which  a  some- 
at  hot-tempered  Irishman  of  the  party  waxed 
indignant  as  considering  it  used  in  derision  of 
i  countrymen,  that  a  serious  quarrel  appeared 
minent,  until  a  good-humored  Irish  member 
5sent  pacified  his  irascible  fellow-countryman 
pointing  out  to  him  that  the  Englishman  could 
ve  meant  no  offence,  as  he  doubtless  only  in- 
bded  to  signify  that  the  Irish  speaker's  func- 
[ns  had  ceased,  his  office  being  at  an  end;  and 
at,  therefore,  it  was  more  pVoper  to  describe  him 

the  past  tense,  as  '  Mr.  Spaker,'  that  is,  he 
10  formerly  spake  ! 

"There  are  other  words  of  which  the  pronun- 
ition,  not  peculiar  to  Ireland,  that  is  now 
ought  vulgar,  would  not  have  been  so  considered 
rmerly. — Thus  Shakspeare  says  : — 

'  Our  wills  and  fates  do  so  contrary  run.' 
ad  Milton  : —  ^ 

'0  argument,  blasphemous,  false  and  proud.' 

"The  city  of  "Rome  was  formerly  pronounced 
,  and  still  is  by  some,  as  it  it  were  written 
oovi ;  and  the  word  'oblige'  was  pronounced  in 


Pope's  time  as  if  spelt  ohleege.  If  this  pronun- 
ciation, similar  to  that  of  'prestige'  be  now  dis- 
continued, it  has  only  been  so  within  the  last  few 
years." 

On  Ahiding  in  the  Root  of  Life. — The  'Lord 
will  wonderfully  teach  his  people,  and  wonder- 
fully help  them,  he  will  pour  of  his  life  and  virtue 
into  them,  and  cause  his  strength  to  appear  in 
them,  and  break  forth  through  them,  to  the  glorify- 
ing of  his  name,  and  making  glad  the  hearts  of 
those  that  have  breathed  after  him,  and  waited 
for  him.  Therefore,  let  us  lift  up  our  heads,  and 
"  fear  the  Lord,  and  his  goodness  in  the  latter 
days."  And  let  us  wait  to  be  made  able  by  him 
to  receive  of  his  riches,  and  drink  in  of  his  fulness, 
that  we  may  become  rich  and  full  in  him,  and 
kept  empty  and  poor  in  ourselves;  that  the  more 
life  ariseth  in  us,  the  more  we  may  feel  our  own 
nothingness,  and  be  to  the  praise  of  the  riches  of 
his  grace  and  mercy,  wherein  and  whereby  he 
hath  made  us  accepted  in  the  Beloved.  And 
dear  Friends,  mind  the  principle,  mind  the  root, 
into  which  the  Lord  hath  ingrafted  us ;  that  we 
may  abide  and  grow  up  therein,  and  daily  feel  the 
sap  thereof  springing  up  in  us,  and  quickening  us 
more  and  more  to  God.  Ye  know  how  ye  entered  ; 
even  so  ye  must  abide  and  grow  up, — even  in  the 
light,  in  the  life,  in  the  power,  which  gathered, 
preserved  and  causeth  to  flourish.  So  my  dear 
Eriends,  let  us  all  dwell  in  our  everlasting  habita- 
tion, and  no  more  go  forth,  but  sink  into  the 
kingdom,  and  wait  to  feel  the  dominion,  righteous- 
ness, holiness,  power,  and  purity  thereof,  daily 
revealed  more  and  more  in  our  hearts.  For  there 
is  no  other  root  or  spring  of  life,  than  that  into 
which  the  Lord  hath  gathered  us,  no  other  true 
life  and  power  in  any  vessel  upon  the  earth,  be- 
sides that  which  springs  therefrom.  Therefore 
feel,  oh  feel  that  which  estublisheth,  and  that 
wherein  the  establishment  is,  and  your  union, 
life,  and  strength  therein ;  that  ye  may  not  be 
bound  down  or  overborne  by  whatever  happens, 
either  from  within  or  without ;  but  may  feel  and 
enjoy  the  rest  and  peace  of  your  souls,  in  that 
which  is  over  all,  and  orders  all  to  the  good  of 
those  who  fear  him,  and  in  uprightness  of  heart 
wait  upon  him. — Fenington. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Keview  of  the  Weather  for  Kinth  month,  1864. 

During  tho'  past  montb  there  were  thirteen 
clear  days,  two  days  were  cloudy  without  rain, 
and  some  rain  fell  on  the  remaining  fifteen  days, 
on  two  of  which,  namely,  the  4th  and  5th,  it 
rained  all  day,  and  over  four  inches  of  water  fell. 
This  rain  was  of  great  use  to  the  farmers,  as  it 
moistened  the  ground,  which  had  become  very 
dry  and  hard,  and  enabled  them  to  prepare  it  for 
the  fall  crops.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  27th 
there  was  a  large  circle  round  the  sun,  slightly 
tinged  with  prismatic  colours.  The  highest  tem- 
perature during  the  month  was  78°  at  noon  on 
t/e  29th ;  the  lowest  was  50°  on  the  morning  of 
the  26th;  the  mean  temperature  .was  G3|^'.  The 
amount  of  rain  was  G-49  inches.  J. 

Jliddletown,  Delaware  Co.,  Pa., 

Tenth  monih  1st,  1864. 


Growth  of  Large  Cities. — In  March,  1851, 
London  contained  a  population  of  2,362,236  in- 
habitants and  305,996  houses.  In  1861  the  popu- 
lation had  increased  to  2,803,989  inhabitants  and 
369,421  houses,  showing  an  increase  in  ten  years 
of  441,750  inhabitants  and  53,488  houses. 

In  1850  New  York  contained  a  population  of 
515,517  inhabitants  and  37,291  houses.  In  1860 
the  number  of  inhabitants  is  set  down  at  805,751, 
and  the  number  of  houses  53,971,  showing  an  in- 
crease of  290,104  inhabitants  and  16,680  houses. 

Philadelphia  contained  in  1850  a  population  of 
330,045  inhabitants  and  53,974  houses.  In  1860 
the  number  of  inhabitants  was  562,529,  and  the 
number  of  houses  89,632,  showing  an  increase  in 
ten  years  of  28,354  houses  and  222.484  inhab- 
itants. 

Thus  we  find  that  London,  in  ten  years,  had 
increased  in  population  441,753,  or  18.09  per 
cent. ;  New  York,  290,104  souls,  or  56.73  per 
cent.;  and  Philadelphia,  222,484  inhabitants,  or 
65.43  per  cent.  The  average  number  of  houses, 
built  during  ten  years  in  London,  was  5349  ;  New 
York,  1668;  and  in  Philadelphia,  2862.  The 
number  of  houses  erected  in  the  city  of  London, 
in  ten  years,  was  only  500  less  than  the  total 
number  of  houses  in  New  York  in  1860.  Lon- 
don has  been  settled  2000  years,  New  York  249 
years,  and  Philadelphia  178. 
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Selected  for  "  The  Friend." 

Antsmn. 

During  a  few  day's  absence  the  first  frost  hag 
fallen.  The  lieaper  then  has  come  I  And  this  is 
the  sharp  sickle  whose  unwhetted  edge  will  cut 
all  before  it !  We  had,  before  this,  noticed  the 
blood-red  dogwood  in  the  forest,  and  a  few  vines 
that  blushed  at  full  length,  with  here  and  there  a 
maple,  in  swamp-lands,  that  were  prematurely 
taking  bright  colours.  But  now  all  things  will 
hasten.  Two  weeks,  and  less,  will  bring  October. 
That  is  the  painted  mouth.  Every  green  thing 
loves  to  die  in  bright  colours.  'The  vegetable 
cohorts  march  glowing  out  of  the  year  in  flaming 
dresses,  as  if  to  leave  this  earth  were  a  triumph 
and  not  a  sadness.  It  is  never  Nature  that  is  sad, 
but  only  we,  that  dare  not  look  back  on  the  past, 
and  that  have  not  its  prophecy  of  the  future  in 
our  bosoms.  Men  will  sit  down  beneath  the 
shower  of  golden  leaves  that  every  puff  of  wind 
will  soon  cast  down  in  field  and  forest,  and  re- 
member the  days  of  first  summer,  and  the  vigor 
of  young  leaves ;  will  mark  the  boughs  growing 
bare,  and  the  increasing  spaces  among  the  thickest 
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trees,  through  which  the  heavens  every  day  do 
more  and  more  appear,  as  their  leaves  grow  fewer 
and  none  spring  again  to  repair  the  waste — and 
sigh  that  the  summer  passeth  and  the  winter 
cometh.  How  many  suggestions  of  his  own  life 
and  decay  will  one  find  ! 

But  there  is  as  much  of  life  in  autumn  as  of 
death,  and  as  much  of  creation  and  of  growth  as 
of  passing  away.  Every  flower  has  left  its  house 
full  of  seeds.  No  leaf  has  dropped  until  a  bud 
was  born  to  it.  Already,  another  year  is  hidden 
along  the  boughs,  another  summer  is  secure 
among  the  declining  flowers.  Along  the  banks, 
the  green  heart-shaped  leaves  of  the  violet  tell  me 
that  it  is  all  well  at  the  root;  and  in  turning  the 
soil  I  find  those  spring-beauties  that  died,  to  be 
only  sleeping.  Heart,  take  courage !  What  the 
heart  has  once  owned  and  had,  it  shall  never  lose. 
There  is  resurrection-hope  not  alone  in  the  gar- 
den-sepulchre of  Christ.  Every  flower,  and  every 
tree,  and  every  root  are  annual  prophets  sent  to 
afiirm  the  future  and  cheer  the  way.  Thus,  as 
birds,  to  teach  their  little  ones  to  fly,  do  fly  first 
themselves  and  show  the  way;  and  as  guides,  that 
would  bring  the  timid  to  venture  into  the  dark- 
faced  ford,  do  first  go  back  and  forth  through  it, 
60  the  year  and  all  its  mighty  multitudes  of 
growths  walk  in  and  out  before  us,  to  encourage 
our  faith  of  life  by  death  ;  of  decaying  for  the  sake 
of  better  growth.  Every  seed  and  every  bud 
whispers  us  to  secure,  while  the  leaf  is  yet  green, 
the  germ  which  shall  live  when  frosts  have  de- 
stroyed leaf  and  flower. — H.  TF".  Beeclier. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

Thirty-third  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of 
Managers  of  the  Association  of  Friends  for 
the  Free  Instruction  of  Adult  Colored  Persons. 

In  presenting  their  Annual  Report  at  this  time, 
the  Managers  are  gratified  in  being  able  to  state 
that  they  believe  a  greater  amount  of  benefit  has 
been  bestowed  upon  the  colored  people  during 
the  session  just  closed  than  in  any  similar  period 
for  many  years  past.  This  has  arisen  from  the 
greater  number  of  pupils  who  entered  their  names, 
and  their  much  more  regular  attendance,  as  well 
as  an  untiring  industry  while  there. 

When  we  consider  that  most,  if  not  all,  both 
of  the  men  and  women,  who  flock  nightly  to  these 
schools,  are  toiling  all  day  for  their  bodily  sub- 
sistence, we  cannot  but  admire  that  they  follow 
up  their  studies  so  closely,  and  make  so  much 
progress  in  learning.  On  witnessing  such  in- 
dustry and  sacrifice  of  bodily  comfort,  ive  ought 
to  feel  stimulated  and  encouraged  to  help  them 
forward  in  tlieir  laudable  undertakings,  and  be- 
lieve we  would  fail  of  our  duty  to  a  class  favored 
with  few  outward  advantages,  did  we  not,  extend 
to  them  a  portion  of  the  many  blessings  we  are 
enjoying. 

These  schools  have  been  in  active  operation 
more  than  thirty  years,  extending  a  helping  hand 
to  thou-sanda  of  this  oppressed  and  downtrodden 
race,  who,  we  trust,  have  been  much  benefitted 
thereby. 

We  believe  the  field  for  the  future  usefulness 
of  these  schools,  has  been  recently  much  extended, 
and  that  they  arc  much  more  appreciated  hy  the 
pupils  than  heretofore,  especially  by  a  number  of 
those  who  have  recently  been  released  from  cruel 
bondage,  where  they  were  deprived  by  hard  task 
masters,  from  any  opportunity  of  improving  tlieir 
minds.  Such  seem  fully  aroused  to  the  import- 
ance" of  learning  to  read  and  write,  to  prepare 
them  for  their  new  position  in  society. 

Hoth  schools  were  duly  opened  at  the  usual 
place  on  the  .Oth  of  Tenth  month,  18G3,  when  51 
men  and  60  women  were  enrolled  as  scholars. 


The  department  for  men  was  opened  under  the 
care  of  John  S.  Stokes  as  principal,  with  two  as- 
sistants, but  the  large  number  of  scholars  enter- 
ing, required  the  immediate  employment  of  a 
third,  and  soon  after,  a  fourth  assistant,  the  latter 
to  take  charge  of  a  class  of  beginners,  the  teacher 
in  the  class-room  being  crowded  with  business, 
and  although  willing  to  do  his  best  was  unable  to 
extend  proper  attention  to  all.  The  woman's  de- 
partment-'had  Sarah  M.  Alexander  for  principal 
with  four  assistants  at  the  opening,  but  in  the 
early  part  of  the  season  the  class-room  became  so 
excessively  crowded,  (upwards  of  30  pupils  being 
at  times  in  attendance,)  that  it  was  deemed  ad- 
visable to  divide  this  class ;  for  which  purpose  a 
comfortable  room  in  the  basement  was  furnished 
with  gas,  and  a  part  of  them  accommodated  there, 
another  assistant  being  employed  in  the  small 
class-room,  but  from  some  cause  unknown  to  the 
managers,  this  portion  of  the  school  did  not  after- 
wards keep  up  its  numbers  so  well. 

The  whole  number  of  men  entered  was  20 1, 
and  of  women,  252,  with  an  average  for  the  five 
months  of  upwards  of  64  men  and  75  women. 
The  average  in  the  men's  school,  it  is  believed, 
would  have  been  much  greater,  but  for  the  sud- 
den withdrawal  of  a  large  number  of  men  from 
the  city  to  enter  the  United  k?tates  service,  over 
100  men  not  having  attended  more  than  ten  even- 
ings each. 

The  highest  average  ever  reached  in  these 
schools  occurred  in  the  women's  department  dur- 
ing the  Eleventh  month,  1863,  it  being  nearly 
96J.  On  fifteen  evenings,  one  hundred  or  more 
were  present  in  the  women's  school.  Four  pupils 
in  the  women's  school  were  present  every  even- 
ing, and  several  other  women,  and  some  of  the 
men,  were  absent  only  one  or  two  evenings  during 
the  session.  The  highest  number  in  attendance 
on  any  one  evening,  was  93  men  and  117  women. 

But  two  lectures  were  given  this  winter,  one  in 
each  school,  there  appearing  but  little  need  for 
them,  as  the  scholars  seemed  so  much  interested 
in  their  books  as  to  render  it  unnecessary  to 
break  in  upon  the  regular  routine  of  the  schools. 

For  some  years  past  a  great  want  of  a  suitable 
book  for  the  class-rooms  has  been  felt,  and  the 
"  Bible  Header,"  was  introduced  this  winter, 
which  has  been  found  very  useful,  as  it  soon  be- 
came a  favorite  with  both  men  and  women. 

As  heretofore,  the  studies  have  been  principally 
confined  to  spelling,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic 
and  geography.  There  has  been  marked  ad- 
vancement by  some,  in  all  these  branches;  many 
who  scarcely  knew  their  letters  when  first  entered, 
can  now  spell  in  words  of  three  syllables,  and 
others  can  read  well  enough  to  continue  their 
studies  through  the  summer.  In  writing,  the 
improvement  was  still  more  manifest,  some  being 
now  able  to  wtite  a  very  good  hand,  and  many 
others,  who  have,  received  all  their  education  at 
this  school,  can  write  a  very  legible  and  intelli- 
gent letter.  Others  who  could  scarcely  make  a 
figure  at  the  beginning  of  the  season, can  now 
perform  simple  sums  in  arithmetic,  and  make 
such  calculations  as  to  enable  them  to  conduct 
business  on  their  own  account. 

Portions  of  tlie  Holy  Scriptures  continued  to 
be  read  at  the  close  of  both  schools  each  evening. 
Friends'  Tracts  and  Moral  Almanacs  have  been 
distributed  as  heretofore,  and  appear  to  be  appre- 
ciated b}'  the  pupils. 

Committees  of  the  managers  have  attended 
frequently  at  the  schools  throughout  the  season, 
and  many  friends  of  the  concern  have  shown 
their  continued  interest,  by  frequently  visiting 
the  schools  and  examining  their  operation,  there- 
by encouraging  both   scholars   and   teachers ; 


nearly  400  visits  have  been  thus  made  to  t  '^^ 
women's  department  alone,  and  perhaps  as  ma  ^jj, 
to  the  men's  during  the  season,  including  th( 
present  on  the  last  two  evenings  of  the  session,  jj 

General  good  order  has  prevailed  in  the  schoo 
and  the  Managers  desire  to  express  their  satisfi 
tion  with  the  industry  and  attention  of  the  teac  ,j 
ers. 

The  women's  school  closed  on  the  26th  of  tijjjj 
Second  month,  at  which  time  102  pupils,  a 
about  80  visitors  were  present.    Upwards  of  thii  j 
letters  were  read  in  the  hearing  of  the  visit(  litl 
and  scholars;  many  of  these  epistles  were  w  [ib 
composed  and  handsomely  written ;  the  spelli  Jy 
was  generally  good,  considering  the  limited  c  jei 
portunity  the  writers  have  had  for  acquiring  % 
education.    Some  of  these  letters  set  forth  t  (it 
difliculties  their  needy  circumstances  throw 
the  way  of  attending  regularly  and  punctual  >i« 
many  living  out  at  service,  and  having  but  o  in 
or  two  evenings  a  week  they  could  devote  to  ]  |I 
ceiving  instruction.    One  mentioned,  the  writ  Ji 
was  so  weary  when  evening  came,  that  she  w  lii 
scarcely  able  to  get  to  school,  or  study  much  wh  t 
there;  another  stated  she  had  to  leave  her  wa 
tub  to  attend,  and  to  resume  it  again  when  s! 
returned  to  her  home  ;  all  were  filled  with  expn 
sions  of  thankfulness  and  gratitude  for  the  o 
portunities  that  had  been  afi'orded  the  color 
people,  and  many  hoped  the  school  would  be  i  | 
opened  another  season. 

After  the  reading  of  these  interesting  comm  ,j 
nications,  one  young  woman  addressed  the  man  |j| 
gers  and  teachers,  saying  she  was  from  the  Sout  ^ 
where  she.  had  been  compelled  to  leave  her  mothe  , , 
she  expressed  her  thankfulness  for  what  little  s  .^^ 
had  learned,  and  apologized  for  not  giving  mO  (j 
close  attention  to  her  books,  as  she  said,  wh 
she  began  to  think  of  her  mother,  she  was  unal  ^ 
to  study.  |j( 

The  men's  school  closed  on  Second-day  eve 
ing,  the  29th,  with  87  scholars,  and_over  It  ( 
visitors  present.  jj 

After  going  through  some  exercises  upon  t  | 
tables,  geography,  and  miscellaneous  questioi  )jj 
in  which  the  pupils  showed  commendable  e  j,( 
ciency,  a  number  of  the  men  addressed  the  mat 
gers  and  teachers,  not  only  expressing  their  gra 
tude  and  thankfulness  for  having  had  the  mea 
of  improving  their  minds  placed  within  th( 
reach,  and  for  what  they  had  already  learned,  b 
declaring  their  determination  to  continue  thi 
studies  through  the  summer,   and  expressi 
their  intention  of  resuming  their  connection  wi 
the  school  when  it  is  re-opened.    A  number 
them  stated  they  had  been  in  bondage  until 
cently,  and  therefore,  had  no  opportunity  of  g 
ting  any  school  education  before  this  winter, 
the  close  of  both  schools  the  principal  teache 
and  some  of  the  managers,  addressed  theschola 
commending  them  for  their  persevering  indust 
and  encouraging  them  to  continue  their  stud 
til  rough  the  summer. 

lu  conclusion,  we  would  express  a  hope  that  t 
Contributors  would  continue  their  support  of  t! 
interesting  concern.  "In  the  morning  sow  t 
seed,  and  iu  the  evening  withhold  not  thi 
hand." 

Ou  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Managers, 

Geo.  J.  ScATTERGooD,  Clerk. 

rhiladelphia,  Third  mo.  3rd,  18G-i. 

Officers  of  the  Association. — J.  Wistar  Eva 
Secretary;  Treasurer,  John  C.  Allen  ;  Manage;, ; 
John  C.  Allen,  Samuel  Allen,  Samuel  Woolmii,  j 
J.  Wistar  Evans, Geo.  J.  Scattergood,  Wm.  Eva;,  ^ 
Jr.,  Isaac  Morgan,  Jr.,  John  E.  Carter,  J,! 
Cadbury,  Jr.,  Earl  Shinn,  Jr. 
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How  a  Clergyman  Cured  Jiis  Appetite  for  To- 
co.— I  had  a  deep  well  of  very  cold  water,  and 
enever  the  evil  appetite  craved  indulgence,  I 
orted  immediately  to  fresh-drawn  water.  Of 
3  I  drank  what  I  desired,  and  then  continued 
hold  water  in  my  mouth,  throwing  away  and 
ing  in  successive  mouthfuls,  until  the  craving 
sed.  By  a  faithful  adherence  to  this  practice' 
about  a  month,  /  was  cured;  and  from  that 
16  to  this  have  been  entirely  free  from  any  ap- 
ite  for  tobacco. — Late  Paper. 

A  Skilful  Coloured  Mechanic. — Prof.  A.  W. 
lith  of  the  Naval  School,  Newport,  R.  I.,  ex- 
\  )ited  at  our  office  a  few  days  ago,  a  very  ingeni- 
sly  .constructed  miniature  steam  engine  and 
iler,  of  about  six-fly  power  we  should  judge, 
lich  was  designed  and  constructed  by  Benjamin 
lardley — once  a  slave  in  Maryland.  Attracted 
the  mechanical  genius  and  skill  of  Boardlej,  a 
n  gentlemen  clubbed  together  and-  purchased 
n  of  his  ownei",  and  gave  him  his  liberty.  He 
m  found  employment  in  the  Naval  Academy, 
d  under  Prof.  Smith  he  now  has  the  sole  charge 
the  philosophical  apparatus  of  the  institution. 
Sci.  American. 
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""We  have  taken  occasion,  at  difl"erent  times 
roughout  the  course  of  the  present  war,  to  call 
attention  of  our  readers  to  the  various  incal- 
lable  evils  attending  and  resulting  from  it,  and 
io  to  the  palpable  folly  of  resorting  to  the  sword 
settling  questions  of  principle,  or  obtaining 
suits  that  could  have  been  arrived  at  by  means 
from  the  immense  pecuniary  loss,  and  the 
)rrible  carnage  in  human  beings,  which  stigma 
ie  this  as  one  of  the  bloodiest  and  most  destruc 
pe  conflicts,  that  has  disgraced  the  profession  of 
™  iristianity  in  modern  times. 

Unabated  efforts  are  made  to  keep  the  pub- 
ear  filled  with  asseverations  of  the  justice 
■  the  cause  in  which  the  war  was  undertaken, 
*  id   the   necessity  for  prosecuting  it  to  the 
'"'verthrow  of  all  opposition;  but  who  that  is 
"  tabued  with  the  gentle,  loving  spirit  of  the  gos- 
I'S"  el,  but  must  shrink,  appalled,  at  the  contempla- 
"'5'  on  of  the  immeasurable  misery  with  which  the 
ind  groans,  and  turn  away  sickened,  and  filled 
iiii'  'ith  grief,  as  the  deep  monotone,  bursting  from 
in  thousand  bereaved  and  agonized  hearts,  is 
«s  eard  above  the  incessant  notes  of  military  pre- 
aration,  the  tumult  and  roar  of  battle,  or  the 
fc'i'  ociferous  shouts  for  victory. 

As  no  language  can  depict  the  wretchedness  and 
t?'  orrow,  the  crime  and  ruin,  that  go  hand  in  hand 
■  '  rherever  the  hostile  armies  take  their  march,  so 
tta  10  words  can  adequately  set  forth  the  guilt  of 
hose  who  have  precipitated  the  nation  amid  the 
os'l  urging  eddies  of  this  dreadful  whirlpool.  Were 
•"ire  assured  of  the  good  that  is  predicted  will  re- 
ult  from  the  murderous  convulsion,  the  question 
itt  night  well  be  asked,  is  there  any  end  that  will 
f  ustify  the  means  employed  to  produce  it  ?  We 
Tllpelieve  there  is  not.    It  is  easy  to  speculate  on 
lli'tvhat  miglit\xaNQ  occurred,  had  not  the  government 
resolved  there  should  not  lack  two  sides  to  con- 
stitute a  fight ;  and  to  paint,  in  sombre  colors,  a 
picture  of  evils  that  might  have  been  called  into 
sxistence,  by  following  out  the  spirit  and  com- 
mands of  the  religion  we  profess,  so  as  to  shade, 
rai  if  possible,  the  repulsive  features  of  that  which 
ge  is  constantly  before  our  eyes  :  but  if  the  princi- 
ples laid  down,  and  the  promises  made  by  the 
lijAuthor  of  that  religion,  are  true,  and  the  loyal 
Ji 


people  had  acted  according  to  it  in  good  faith, 
the  real  evils  of  such  a  course  could  never  have 
approximated  the  gigantic  proportions  of  those 
already  produced,  and  others  not  yet  fully  devel- 
oped. It  cannot  be,  that  any  good  can  attend  or 
follow  a  policy  or  line  of  conduct,  in  direct  con- 
travention of  the  whole  tenor  of  the  gospel,  at  all 
comparable  to  that  which  would  result  from  obey- 
ing that  gospel,  with"  full  faith  that  the  Almighty 
can  and  will  protect  and  preserve  all  who  place 
th^r  confidence  in  him  alone. 

Although  it  is  confessed  by  nearly  every  one 
who  is  acquainted  with  the  character  and  condi- 
tion of  the  soldiers,  that  from  their  first  introduc- 
tion at  the  rendezvous,  to  the  time  when  they  are 
considered  veterans  in  the  field,  their  habits,  their 
associations,  the  examples  set,  and  the  license 
permitted,  are  all  calculated  to  demoralize  and 
degrade  them;  and  that  drunkenness,  profanity, 
and  all  the  low  vices  connected  with  gambling, 
prevail  to  an  incredible  extent  in  the  different 
armies ;  and  although  the  whole  course  of  the 
events  of  the  war,  has  not  only  kept  alive  the 
hatred  and  desire  for  revenge,  which  prompted  its 
commencement,  but  they  have  been  spread  and 
increased  among  the  masses,  in  the  contending 
parties,  by  the  havoc,  repine  and  murder,  com- 
mitted by  each,  yet  it  is  declared  in  most  of  our 
public  journals,  that  the  nation  will  come  out  of 
the  direful  strife,  regenerated,  and  prepared  to 
take  higher  ground,-  as  a  christian  people,  than 
it  has  ever  occupied  before. 

What  infatuation,  or  what  delusion  !  if  such  a 
result  is  really  anticipated.  Could  there  be  any 
other  result  than  that  the  people  will  be  more^e- 
moralized,  more  degraded,  than  they  were  before, 
we  might  doubt  the  truth  of  the  declaration  of 
Him  who  is  truth  itself,  "  Men  do  not  gather 
grapes  from  thorns  nor  figs  from  thistles." 

What  may  occur  before  the  war  is  ended  no 
one  can  predict,  but,  so  far,  we  are  sure,  there 
have  been  no  indications  of  religious  improvement 
on  either  side.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  any 
evidence  of  the  people  rising  above  the  impulse 
of  their  passions,  towards  the  higher  level  of  self- 
denying  righteousness;  or  to  point  to  any  fruits 
which  show,  that  while  violating  the  precepts, 
and  doing  despite  to  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  they 
are  advancing  in  wisdom  and  virtue.  So  far  from 
it,  the  marked  increase  of  the  higher  crimes 
against  life  and  property,  the  alarming  spread  of 
intemperance,  the  multiplied  instances  of  rapacity 
and  corruption  among  those  holding  various  offi- 
ces, and  the  intense  virulence  of  party  politics, 
all  demonstrate  the  prevalence  of  an  insidious 
moral  poison,  and  the  strides  we  are  taking  in  tl^e 
downward  path. 

What  other  effects  could  be  rationally  expected 
from  such  a  prolific  source  of  crime  and  woe  ? 
The  war  itself  is  a  stupendous  wrong.  It  had 
its  origin  from  the  source  of  all  evil.  Lust  of 
power,  lust  of  wealth,  a  determination  to  keep 
the  poor  slaves  beneath  their  feet,  and  to  oblige 
their  fellow  citizens  of  the  free  States  to  kiss 
the  rod  with  which  they  enforced  submission,  in- 
duced the  rebels  to  unsheathe  the  sword,  defy  the 
government,  and  invite  it  to  the  combat.  Un- 
happily,  the  wager  of  battle  was  accepted,  and 
once  begun,  the  war  has  necessarily  been  carried 
on  in  a  spirit,  and  by  means  at  variance  with 
the  religion  that  breathes  peace  on  earth,  good 
will  to  man ;  human  blood  has  been  poured  out 
like  water  on  the  sodden  battle-field ;  tens  of 
thousands  of  immortal  souls,  prepared  or  unpre- 
pared, have  been  hurried  from  deadly  strife  into 
the  presence  of  the  Judge  of  quick  and  dead;  de- 
vastation and  suffering  have  followed  close  on  the 
footsteps  of  the  fratricidal  strife,  and  the  seeds 


of  vice  and  discord  have  been  sown  broadcast 
over  the  land,  yielding  fruit  that  will  continue  to 
be  plentifully  garnered  at  the  domestic  fireside, 
in  the  social  circle,  and  the  legislative  halls. 

Among  other  sorrowful  evidences  of  the  vitiated 
moral  atmosphere  in  which  the  community  is 
living,  are  the  persistent  efforts  of  the  pulpit  to 
indoctrinate  the  people  with  a  belief  that  war, 
with  all  the  terrible  cruelties  and  bloodshed 
inseparable  from  it,  is  consonant  with  the  re- 
ligion of  Christ.  While  there  are  so  many  who 
suppose  the  priests'  lips  keep  knowledge,  and 
are  content  to  take  upon  trust  whatever  comes 
from  that  quarter,  and  so  far  as  they  give  any 
heed  to  the  principles  of  Christianity,  accept  the 
expositionsof  them,  given  by  those  whom  they  pay 
to  preach  to  them,  it  is  a  grievous  evil  for  the 
teachers,  from  want  of  knowledge,  or  from  a  de- 
sire for  popularity,  to  inculcate  opinions  directly 
at  variance  with  the  whole  scope  and  spirit  of  the 
gospel,  and  calculated  to  stir  up  and  intensify 
feelings  which  it  is  intended  to  restrain  and  eradi- 
cate from  man's  heart. 

The  office  and  duty  of  the  ministers  of  the  Prince 
of  Peace  are  to  rebuke  the  people  for  their  sins  ; 
to  turn  their  attention  to  their  Saviour;  to  per- 
suade them  to  listen  to  and  obey  his  voice,  that 
their  lusts  and  evil  propensities  may  be  crucified, 
and  they  become  imbued  with  his  meek,  forgiving 
and  pure  spirit,  and  thus  the  body  of  Christ  be  in- 
creased and  edify  itself  in  love.  But  during  the 
whole  course  of  this  dreadful  civil  conflict,  the 
pulpit,  so  far  from  performing  this  duty,  and 
thus  pouring  healing  waters  on  the  tumultuous 
sea,  allaying  the  angry  passions,  and  softening  the 
obdurate  selfishness  which  Satan  has  employed  to 
initiate  and  carry  on  the  contest,  has  been  an  ac- 
tive and  efficient  agent  in  urging  the  people  into 
the  combat,  and  satisfying  them  in  their  course; 
by  bringing  the  religion  of  the  country  down  to 
a  level  with  the  views  and  feelings  of  its  political 
controllers. 

To  every  one  who  looks  to  the  christian  religion 
as  embracing  the  means  designed  to  bring  man 
into  conformity  with  the  will  of  Him  who  died 
for  him,  and  left  him  an  example  that  he  should 
follow  in  his  footsteps;  who  is  hoping  for  the  ex- 
tension of  (Christ's  kingdom,  in  which  nothing  can 
hurt  or  destroy,  and  which  must,  therefore,  banish 
war  from  the  earth,  it  is  sad  and  disheartening  to 
see  those  who  claim  the  authority  of  his  minis- 
ters, breathing  out  threatening  and  slaughter 
against  their  misguided  fellow-creatures ;  and 
teaching  a  religion,  which,  instead  of  enjoining 
to  love  our  enemies,  requires  to  maim  or  kill 
them;  instead  of  leading  to  bless  them  that  curse 
us,  to  do  good  to  them  who  hate  us,  aad  overcom- 
ing evil  with  good,  demands  that  its  disciples  shall 
not  be  satisfied  with  merely  exacting  an  eye  for 
an  eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,  but  shall  afflict 
and  destroy  until  their  will  and  wishes  are  accom- 
plished, or  their  enemies  exterminated. 

But  let  not  the  members  of  the  religious  Society 
of  Friends  in  any  wise  compromise  the  christian 
testimony  against  all  war,  and  to  the  peaceable, 
unoffending,  loving  spirit  and  practice  enjoined 
by  the  religion  of  Christ.  There  never  was  a  war 
that  more  forcibly  demonstrated  the  folly  and 
immeasurable  evils  inseparable  from  such  a  bar- 
barous mode  of  redressing  wrongs,  than  that 
which  is  now  waged  in  our  country;  or  contrasted 
in  clearer,  stronger  light  the  blessings  belonging 
to  peace,  and  the  dire  results,  material  and  moral 
attending  its  banishment  from  the  land.  To 
falter  in  the  support  of  christian  principles,  or  to 
connive  at  their  being  laid  waste  by  others,  is  to 
betray  the  cause  of  Truth,  and  obstruct  the  spread 
of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom. 
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SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
Foreign. — News  from  Europe  to  the  24th  ult.  There 
was  great  depression  in  trade  at  Liverpool.  American 
advices  were  considered  so  unfavorable  to  the  rebel 
cause  that  the  confederate  loan  declined  nine  per  cent, 
in  less  than  a  week.  The  semi-official  Nord  Deulche 
AUegcmeine  Zdtiing  says,  the  intention  of  extending  the 
term  of  the  armistice  for  a  longer-  period  has  been  aban 
doned,  the  protraction  of  peace  negotiations  on  the  part 
of  Denmark  not  having  been  without  influence  on  that 
point.  In  fact  the  political  situation  in  Copenhagen  has 
assumed  a  peculiar  character.  Not  only  do  Swedish 
papers  evince  in  the  most  pointed  manner  Scandinavian 
tendencies,  but  even  Copenhagen  journals  openly  avow 
sentiments  favorable  to  the  formation  of  a  Scandinavian 
dynasty.  Instead  of  recognizing,  they  attack  the  stipu- 
lations of  the  peace  preliminaries,  and  it  is  therefore 
quite  intelligible  that  the  German  Powers  should  adhere 
strictly  to  paragraph  1  of  the  protocol  of  the  armistice, 
whereby  hostilities  can  be  resumed  at  anytime  after  six 
■week's  notice.  The  London  Morninr/  Post  confirms  the 
report  of  the  new  treaty  between  France  and  Italy,  and 
.believes  itself  justified  in  announcing  that  a  convention 
has  been  signed,  providing  for  the  withdrawal  of  the 
French  troops  from  Rome.  The  principal  points  are 
that  the  French  forces  shall  be  gradually  withdrawn 
within  two  years,  and  the  King  of  Italy  shall  undertake 
to  preserve  inviolate  the  possessions  of  the  church  as  at 
present  defined.  The  removal  of  the  Italian  capital  from 
Turin  to  Florence  is  proposed.  The  Paris  3Ioniicur  re- 
ports that  the  English  commander  in  Japan  has  sum- 
moned the  Japanese  government  to  remove,  within 
twenty  days,  all  the  obstacles  to  navigation  in  the  Straits 
of  Sunoniske,  caused  by  the  fortifications  Prince  Nagate 
constructed.  If  not  complied  with  the  fortifications  are 
to  be  attacked.  The  Spanish  Minister  of  the  Interior 
has  sent  a  circular  to  the  civil  governors,  recommend- 
iug  the  impartial  treatment  of  all  political  parties,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  exercise  of  severity  in  the  main- 
tenance of  law  and  order.  The  rate  of  discount  in  the 
London  money  market  is  unchanged.  The  demand  for 
mone}'  is  moderate,  and  the  tendency  to  greater  ease  is 
more  manifest.  The  Liverpool  cotton  market  was  dull 
and  lower.  Middling  uplands,  27d.  Fair  Orleans, 
Breadstutfs  very  dull  and  declining.  Winter  red  wheat 
was  quoted  at  8s.  a  8s.  3d,  per  100  lbs.  Consols  88|-  a 
88J. 

Cape  de  Verde  Islands. — It  is  stated  that  seven  thou- 
sand people  have  been  starved  to  death  during  the  late 
famine  in  these  islands. 

Si.  Domingo. — Havana  advices  say  that  there  is  a  pros- 
pect of  peace  in  St.  Domingo.  Over  12,000  Spanish 
soldiers  have  been  sacrificed  during  the  recent  troubles 
there. 

United  States. — A  New  Loan. — The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  offers  to  the  public,  under  the  Act  of  Sixth 
month  30th  last,  a  new  six  per  cent.,  gold  bearing,  five- 
twenly-loan  of  forty  millions  of  dollars,  bids  for  which 
will  be  received  at  the  Treasury  Department  up  to  the 
14th  of  the  present  month. 

Govcrnmenl  C'ollon. — It  is  understood  that  arrange- 
ments are  contemplated  for  the  purchase  of  the  cotton 
of  the  insurrectionary  States  on  government  account, 
and  agents  will  soon  be  appointed  at  New  Orleans, 
Memphis  and  other  points  for  that  purpose. 

Peace  Kegolialions. — The  Washington  liepuhlican  an- 
nounces, by  authority,  that  all  reports  about  [icace  nego- 
tiations between  the  rebel  authorities  and  the  United 
Slates  Government,  or  that  proffers  from  Governor 
Brown,  of  Geo.,  or  other  leading  men,  have  been  made, 
are  wholly  without  foundation. 

Philadelphia. — .Mortality  last  week,  301,  including  41 
deaths  and  interments  of  soldiers.  The  mean  tempera- 
ture of  the  Ninth  month,  according  to  the  record  kept  at 
the  Pcnria.  Hospital,  was  65  deg.  The  highest  tempera- 
ture of  the  month  was  80°,  and  the  lowest  was  50°.  The 
amount  of  rain  during  the  month  was  V  IG  inches.  The 
average  of  the  mean  temperature  of  the  Nintli  month  for 
the  past  .sccfn/y-^irc  3-ears,  is  said  to  have  been  0")  8(5  deg. 
The  liiglipst  mean  of  the  Nintli  month,  during  that  entire 
period,  was  in  I8U2,  70-86  deg.  ;  the  lowest,  in  1810,  60 
deg.  The  amount  of  rain  during  the  first  nine  months  of 
1864,  lias  been  35  09  inches. 

Loniaiana. — Gov.  Ilahn  has  issued  a  proclftmalion 
declaring  that  the  new  constitution  is  henceforth  or- 
dained nnd  ostablishcd  us  the  law  of  the  State.  In  con- 
sequence of  llie  rebel  invasion  of  Missouri,  a  large  num- 
ber of  troops  have  been  sent  up  the  river  in  steamboats. 

Southern  Ileins. — It  is  stated  in  the  Kichiuoud  papers, 
that  Jefferson  Davis  lately  visited  Hood's  army  in  Geor- 
gia. In  a  speech  at  Salisbury  he  referred  to  tlic  reverses 
of  the  confederates,  and  urged  llie  soldiers  to  return  to 
their  armies.  The  Enquirer  aajs,  the  abandonment  of 
Atlanta  and  Winchester  have  caused  the  greatest  dejec- 


tion amongst  the  faint-hearted.  It  says  also:  "Lives 
are  precious  with  us,  a  few  thousands  killed  or  wounded 
tell  heavily  in  the  scales."  The  other  Richmond  papers 
have  articles  endeavoring  to  dispel  the  gloom  which 
now  oppresses  their  people. 

Georgia. — General  Sherman  has  effected  an  exchange 
of  2000  of  his  men,  and  has  made  an  arrangement  with 
Gen.  Hood  to  supply  the  other  prisoners  with  clothing, 
soap,  and  other  needful  articles.  The  rebels  are  making 
a  strong  effort  to  cut  olf  his  communications  with  the 
North,  but  the  latest  intelligence  is  that  the  main  road 
between  Nashville  and  Atlanta  was  still  untouched.  A 
Washington  dispatch  states  that  vigorous  measures  vfere 
in  progress  to  frustrate  the  designs  of  the  rebels. 

Missouri. — The  rebel  invasion  has  caused  great  alarm. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  southern  part  of  the  State  are 
crowding  into  St.  Louis  for  safety,  and  some  are  cross- 
ing the  river  into  Illinois.  The  rebels  are  all  well 
mounted.  It  is  supposed  one  object  of  the  raid  is  the 
obtaining  of  supplies,  and  swelling  their  number  of  con- 
scripts. Reinforcements  for  the  Federal  army  were 
arriving  at  St.  Louis.  The  towns  of  Ironton,  Arcadia, 
Mineral  Point  and  Potosi,  have  suffered  great  injury 
from  the  invaders.  The  crops  in  that  section  of  coun- 
try have  been  entirely  destroyed,  and  many  of  the  in- 
habitants reduced  to  poverty.  On  the  3d  inst.  the  rebels 
•appeared  to  be  moving  upon  RoUa. 

'Tennessee. — The  rebel  force,  under  the  command  of 
Gen.  Forrest,  was  at  Fayetteville  on  the  night  of  the 
28th  ult.    All  the  trestles  and  bridges  between  Athen 
and  Pulaski,  a  distance  of  thirty  miles,  have  been  de 
stroyed  by  the  rebels.    On  the  previous  day,  a  collision 
took  place  near  Pulaski  with  Rosecrans'  forces,  in  which 
the  rebels  were  worsted,  losing  about  200  men.    On  the 
morning  of  the  2d  inst.,  Forrest,  with  hi^s  whole  army, 
appeared  before  Huntsville,  and  demanded  its  surrender. 
The  commanding  officer  refused  to  comply,  and  the 
place  was  probably  attacked.    General  Gillera  has  at- 
tacked  and  defeated  the  rebel  General  Vaughn,  in  a 
strongly  intrenched  position  in  East  Tennessee. 

Virginia. — -During  the  night  of  the  28th  ult.,  two  corps 
of  General  Grant's  army  crossed  to  the  north  side  of  the 
James  river,  and  at  day  break  on  the  29th  attacked  a 
part  of  the  rebel  works,  which  they  carried,  capturing 
IC  guns  and  several  hundred  prisoners.  The  Federal 
troops  approached  within  five  miles  of  Richmond,  and 
on  the  2d  inst.  occupied  the  position  to  which  they  ad- 
vanced some  days  previously,  having  repulsed  one  or 
more  attacks  of  the  confederate  forces.  In  this  move- 
ment the  United  States  troops  suffered  an  estimated  loss 
of  about  one  thousand  men.  On  the  30th,  another  por- 
tion of  Grant's  forces  made  an  attack  on  the  right  flank 
of  the  rebel  army,  southwest  of  Petersburg,  and  drove 
the  rebels  fj'om  some  of  their  intrenched  works.  The 
assailants  lost  about  five  hundred  men,  the  rebel  loss  is 
supposed  to  be  smaller,  as  they  were  protected  by  breast- 
works. Various  other  hostile  collisions  are  reported, 
and  a  general  engagement  seemed  probable.  It  is  said 
that  the  success  of  the  movement  on  the  north  side  of 
the  river,  has  given  General  Grant  possession  of  an  im- 
portant stronghold.  Dispatches  from  General  Sheridan 
state  that  his  army  had  so  closely  pressed  the  confed- 
erate forces  in  their  retreat  up  the  Shenandoah  valley, 
that  General  Early  had  been  compelled  to  leave  the  val- 
ley and  make  his  escape  through  one  of  the  mountain 
passes.  The  entire  losses  of  the  rebel  army  are  believed 
t9  exceed  10,000  men,  or  about  one-third  of  the  whole 
number,  previous  to  the  battle  at  Winchester.  The 
Federal  cavalry  imd  entered  Staunton  and  destroyed  a 
large  quantity  of  rebel  government  property,  including 
small  arms,  provisions,  &c.  They  also  visited  Waynes- 
boro, destroying  the  iron  bi  idgc  over  the  south  branch 
of  the  Shenandoah,  seven  miles  of  railroad  track,  build- 
ings, flour  and  military  stores  at  that  place.  The  Rich- 
mond papers  have  a  report  that  Sheridan  had  met  with 
a  reverse  and  was  retreating.  General  Burbridge  has 
advanced  from  Kentucky  to  Abingdon,  Va.,  where  he 
captured  and  destroyed  the  confederate  salt  works. 

The  Public  Debt. — The  statement  issued  from  the 
Troasn'.'y  Department  on  the  3d  inst.,  shows  a  consider- 
able increase  of  debt  within  the  past  nionlh,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  entire  arrearage  due  for  military  service 
in  the  army  and  navy  having  been  paid  up.  The  prin- 
cipal of  the  debt  has  been  increased  about  $'('7,500,000. 
The  unpaid  requisitions  on  the  30th  ult.  were  $34,641,- 
000,  and  the  balance  in  llie  treasury  $24,359,400. 

The  Markets,  <J-c. — The  following  were  the  quotations 
on  the  3d  inst.  i\'cit'  Vork. —  American  gold  UtO  a  191. 
United  States  sixes,  1881,  106.  Ditto  Five-twenty's, 
106J.  Seven-thirty  treasurj'  notes,  105.  Specie  in  the 
New  York  banks,  $19,671,181.  The  money  market 
stringent,  the  rate  for  good  commercial  paper  10  a  15 
per  cent.  Superfine  Sinte  flour,  $7.50  a  $7.75.  Ship- 
ping  Ohio,  $9.25  a  $9.75.  Baltimore  flour,  fair  to  extra, 


$10  a  $10.60.  Prime  Chicago  spring  wheat,  $1.^ 
amber  western,  $1.90.  Western  rye,  $1.40  ;  State,  $1. 
Oats,  8G  a  87  cts;  AVestern  mixed  corn,  $1.56  a  $1. 
Cuba  sugar,  18  cts.;  hard  refined,  25  cts.  Philadelpi 
— Flour  very  dull,  and  sales  small  at  $9.50  a  $9.75 
superfine.  But  little  wheat  is  offering;  $2.15  is  offer 
and  $2.20  a  $2.25  asked  for  prime  red  wheat.  WI 
$2.45  a  $2.50.  Rye,  $1.30.  Yellow  corn  is  held  at  $1. 
Oats,  90  cts.  The  offerings  of  beef  cattle  reached  31 
head,  of  which  650  remained  unsold.  The  market  \ 
dull,  and  prices  declined  about  1  cent  per  lb.  Of  he 
1900  were  sold  at  $14  a  $18.50  the  100  lbs.  net.  Ab 
8000  sheep  were  sold  at  from  6  to  8J  per  lb.  gross. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  E.  Rollings  worth,  Agt.,  0.,  $2,  vol. 
and  for  J.  King,  0.,  $2,  vol.  38  ;  from  Sarah  Upton  f 
Mary  Upton,  N.  Y.,  $2  each,  vol.  38,  and  from  Phi 
Griffin,  N.  Y.,  $2,  to  No.  27,  vol.  39  ;  from  W.  P.  Bed 
and  J.  Embree,  lo.,  per  N.  K.,  $2  each,  vol.  3.7  ;  from 
Bundy,  Agt.,  O.,  $3,  vol.  38,  and  for  J.  F.  Scholfie 
$6,  vols.  36,  37,  and  38,  N.  Hall,  $5,  to  No.  40,  vol. 
R.  Plummer,  $4,  vols.  37  and  38,  N.  Hartley,  $2,  to 
16,  vol.  38,  E.  Hodgin,  J.  Bundy,  J.  Bailey,  and  Mi 
Bailey,  $2  each,  vol.  38,  G.  Tatum,  $2,  vol.  37,  and 
Bundy  and  J.  Crew,  $2  each,  to  No.  20,  vol.  39;  fr 
W,  S.  Kirk,  Pa.,  perN.  K.,  $2,  vol,  38  ;  from  H.  Know 
Agt.,  for  B.  Boss,  B.  R.  Knowles,  and  G.  0.  Carpen 
N.  Y.,  $2  each,  vol.  38,  H.  A.  Knowles,  lo.,  $2,  vol. 
and  A.  A.  Knowles,  Mich.,  $2,  vol.  38;  from  S.  Si 
kin,  Jr.,  N.  J.,  $2,  vol.  38,  and  for  W.  Battey,  $2,  \ 
38. 


WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 

An  Assistant  Teacher  is  wanted  for  the  First 
PARTMBNT  On  the  Boys  side. 

Application  may  be  made  at  the  office  of  the  Treasur 
304  Arch  street. 


WANTED. 

By  a  young  Female  Friend,  a  situation  as  Teacher 
a  Friend's  fiimily.    Address  E.  H.,  Office 
Friend,"  No.  116  North  Fourth  street,  Phila. 


of  "T 


WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 

The  Winter  Session  of  the  School  will  commence 
the  7th  of  Eleventh  month  next. 

Parents  and  others  inteiTding  to  send  children 
pupils,  will  please  make  early  application  to  DtJB 
Knight,  Superintendent,  (address  Street  Road  P.  ( 
Chester  Co.,  Pa.,)  or  to  Charles  J.  Allen,  Treasur 
No.  304  Arch  street,  Philadelphia. 


TO  LET. 

The  dwelling  house  belonging  to  Germantown  Ft 
parative  Meeting,  situated  on  Main  street  and  contiguo 
to  the  Meeting  premises.  A  family  in  membership  wi 
Friends,  and  willing  to  take  as  boarders  a  few  Frienc 
children,  pupils  of  the  adjoining  select  school,  would 
preferred.    Apply  to 

-    John  S.  Haines,  Germantown. 

Ezra  Comfort,  near  Depot,  Germantown. 
Elliston  p.  Morris,  805  Market  St.,  Phila 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 
near  frankford,  (twenty-third  ward,  philadelphu 
Physician audSuperintendent, — Joshua H.  Wouthin 
ton,  M.  D. 

Application  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  may 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  to  Charlrs  Ellis,  Cle 
of  the  Board  of  Manag(*rs,  No.  637  Market  Street,  Phil 
delphia,  or  to  any  other  Jlember  of  the  Board. 


Died,  Ninth  month  1st,  nt  his  residence  in  Tuckerto 
New  Jersey,  Nathan  Bartlett,  in  the  85th  year  of  h 
age,  a-beloved  member  and  elder  of  Little  Egg  Harb 
Jlonthly  Meeting. 

 ,  on  the  lOih  of  Ninth  month,  Mary  M.  ,  wife 

Dr.  J.  11.  Worthington,  and  daughter  of  the  late  Thorn 
Kimber  of  this  city.  During  the  last  two  years  of  h 
life,  though  in  usual  bodily  health,  she  was  deeply  iu 
pressed  with -the  uncertainty  of  time  ;  and  in  seasons  i 
daily  religious  retirement,  was  earnestly  engaged  i 
seeking  after  the  things  that  pertained  to  her  soul's  peac 
and  at  length,  through  redeeming  love  and  mercy,  we 
enabled  to  rejoice  in  God  her  Saviour.  Though  h( 
last  illness  was  short,  her  bereaved  family  and  frienc 
have  the  consoling  assurance  that  through  faith  in  th 
Son  of  God,  and  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  His  Hoi 
Spirit,  she  was  prepared  for  the  solemn  change  th; 
awaited  her.  "  Be  ye  afco  ready,  for  in  a  day  and  hoi 
ye  know  not  the  Sou  of  Man  cometh." 


'ihl'lf 
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From  "Good  Worda." 

£ehinodermi)ta. 
What  a  wonderful  piece  of  mechanism  is  a  Sea- 
urchin  !  Accustomed  as  I  am  to  the  multitudin- 
ous contrivances  and  compensations  that  present 
themselves  at  every  turn  to  the  philosophic  natur- 
alist, often  as  surprising  and  unexpected  as  they 
are  beautifully  effective,  I  am  yet  struck  with  ad- 
miration at  the  structure  of  an  Echinus  whenever 
examine  it  anew.  A  globular  hollow  box  has 
to  be  made,  of  some  three  inches  in  diameter,  the 
iwalls  of  which  shall  be  scarcely  thicker  than  a 
wafer,  formed  of  unyielding  limestone,  yet  fitted 
to  hold  the  soft,  tender  parts  of  an  animal  which 
quite  fill  the  concavity  at  all  ages.  But  in  infancy 
the  animal  (and,  of  course,  its  box,  as  this  must 
be  full,)  is  not  so  big  as  a  pea ;  and  it  has  to  grow 
till  it  altain  its  adult  dimensions.  The  box  is 
never  to  be  cast  off  and  replaced  by  a  new  one  ; 
the  same  box  must  hold  the  infant  and  the  veteran 
Urchin  !  The  limestone,  not  being  a  living  tissue, 
but  an  inert  earth,  can  grow  only  by  being  de- 
posited. Now  the  vascular  tissues  are  within,  and 
the  particles  they  deposit  must  be  on  the  interior 
walls.  This  would  indeed  augment  the  amount 
of  limestone  in  the  box,  but  it  would  be  "at  the 
expense  of  contained  space.  The  thicker  the 
walls,  if  thickened  from  within,  the  less  room  in 
the  cavity ;  but  what  is  wanted  is  more  room. 
The  growing  animal  feels  its  tissues  swelling  day 
by  day,  by  the  assimilation  of  food,  and  its  cry 
is,  "  Give  me  space  !  a  larger  house  or  I  die." 

How  is  this  problem  solved  ?  Ah  !  there  is  no 
difiiculty.  The  inexhaustible  wisdom  of  Jehovah 
the  Creator  has  invented  a  beautiful  contrivance 
for  the  emergency.  The  box  is  not  made  in  one 
piece,  nor  in  ten,  nor  in  a  hundred  ;  six  hundred 
distinct  pieces  go  to  make  up  the  hollow  case,  all 
so  accurately  fitted  together  that  the  perfect  sym- 
metry of  the  outline  is  not  broken,  and  yet,  thin 
as  their  substance  is,  they  retain  their  relative 
position  with  unchanging  exactness,  and  the  slight 
brittle  box  possesses  all  requisite  strength  and 
firmness. 

Each  of  these  symmetrical  pieces  of  shell  is  en- 
veloped by  a  layer  of  living  flesh,  avascular  tissue 
of  exceeding  thinness,  which  passes  up  between 
the  joints  where  one  meets  another,  on  every  side, 
and  not  only  so,  but  actually  spreads  itself  over 
the  whole  exterior  surface.  So  that  when  yoQ 
take  an  Urchin  into  your  hand,  and,  having  rub- 
bed a  small  space  clear  of  spines,  look  on  it,  you 
have  not,  as  you  may  suppose  you  have,  exposed 
the  surface  of  the  shelly  box,  but  ouly  the  flesh 


that  covers  it;  yet  this  is  so  transparent  and 
colourless,  so  inconceivably  thin,  so  absolutely 
adherent  at  every  point,  that  its  presence  will  not 
be  discernable  to  feeling  or  sight  without  the  aid 
of  high  microscopic  powers. 

This  being  so,  the  glands  of  the  investing  fleshy 
tissue  secrete  lime  from  the  sea-water  which  holds 
it  in  solution,  and  constantly  deposit  it,  after  a 
determinate  and  orderly  pattern,  on  every  part  of 
the  surface  of  each  shelly  piece;  the  inner  face, 
the  outer  face,  and  each  of  the  sides  and  angles 
of  the  polyhedron  grow  together,  and  all  so  evenly, 
that  while  the  dimensions  increase,  both  of  thick- 
ness and  superficies,  the  form  characteristic  of 
that  individual  piece  is  maintained  with  immu- 
table mathematical  precision.  Thus  the  volume 
and  capacity  of  the  box  grow  with  the  growth  of 
the  individual  segments,  and  it  ever  keeps  the 
globose  shape  at  first  imposed  upon  it. 

But  this  is  but  a  small  part  of  the  mechanism 
of  this  interesting  tribe.  If  you  put  into  a  basin 
of  sea-water  one  of  the  pretty  kind  (^Ecldnuft 
MUlaris)  which  we  find  so  abundantly  under 
stones  at  low  water, — whose  green  spines  arc 
tipped  with  rosy  purple,  like  the  tentacles  of  an 
Anthea,  you  will  presently  observe  it  marching 
majestically  along  by  means  of  the  hundreds  of 
sucker-feet,  which  it  possesses  in  common  with 
the  Star-fish.  Now,  if  you  have  in  your  cabinet 
the  empty  box  of  an  urchin  of  this  same  kind, 
and,  taking  it  iu  your  band,  hold  it  up  to  the 
light,  and  look  into  the  cavity  from  the  under  or 
mouth  side,  you  will  have  a  very  interesting  spec- 
tacle. The  light  streams  in  through  a  multitude 
of  minute  holes,  as  smooth  and  regular  as  if  drilled 
with  a  fairy's  wimble;  and  these  holes  arc  ar- 
ranged in  a  pattern  of  elegant  symmetry.  They 
run  in  lines,  like  meridians,  from  pole  to  pole  of 
the  flattened  globe,  but  instead  of  being  set  at 
uniform  intervals,  they  constitute  five  principal 
sets  or  bands,  with  blank  intervals  between,  about 
twice  as  wide  as  the  drilled  bands.  Then  each 
band  comprises  two  series,  each  of  which  contains 
a  double  row  of  orifices.  These  last,  again,  do 
not  constitute  a  single  unbroken  line,  but  are  in- 
terrupted or  zig-zag  lines,  which  is,  in  fact,  made 
up  of  a  number  of  short  diagonal  rows, — three 
holes  in  each  diagonal — set  one  after  another. 

Put  the  living  and  the  dead  together.  These 
tiny  orifices,  as  minute  as  the  point  of  the  finest 
cambric  needle  could  make  ju  a  bit  of  paper, 
afford  exit  to  the  suckers,  which  are  of  course 
numerous.  Through  these  pass  the  slender,  pel- 
lucid tubes,  filled  with  elastic  fluid,  which  carry 
at  their  tips  a  flat  ring  of  calcarepus  shell,  afford- 
ing to  each  the  form  and  firmness  to  make  it  an 
adhesive  sucking  disk,  in  the  centre  of  which  a 
tiny  vacuum  is  created  at  will  by  muscular  retrac- 
tion. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Again  look  at  the  living 
Sea-urchin.  It  bristles  with  the  'rosy-tipped 
spines,  which  have  a  satin  lustre,  owing  to  the 
reflection  of  the  light  from  the  delicate  ridges  and 
furrows  with  which  the  whole  is  fluted,  like  an 
Ionic  column  in  miniature.  Now  they  are  all 
moving  and  swaying  to  and  fro  on  their  bases, 
quite  independently  of  each  other  however,  mak- 


ing circles  and  traverses  in  the  water  with  their 
points,  as  the  mast-heads  of  a  ship  do  among  the 
clouds  in  a  gentle  swell,  when  seen  from  the  deck. 
Professor  Agassiz  fell  into  the  egregious  blunder 
of  supposing  that  the  spines  were  the  organs  of 
locomotion  in  the  Urchins,  denying,  with  much 
contempt,  the  tlreory  which  a,ttributed  this  office 
to  the  suckers.  One  can  only  wonder  whether 
he  ever  saw  a  living  Urchin  in  motion,  as  one 
moment's  glance  at  the  phenomenon  is  sufficient 
to  prove  how  utterly  false  was  his  theory,  as 
Forbes  has  well  shown. 

These  are  but  two  or  three  salient  points  of  in- 
terest in  the  structure  of  this  little  unvalued,  dis- 
regarded creature.  I  could  relate  much  more ; 
indeed  I  think  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  write  a 
bulky  volume  of  the  history  and  biography  of  a 
single  Sea-urchin,  of  which  every  page  would  dis- 
play the  glory  of  God.  But  I  have  not  space  for 
that  here. 

We  sometimes,  but  very  rarely,  find  on  this 
coast,  a  very  lovely  form  of  this  class  of  animals, 
the  Ilo!?y  Feather-star,  {Comatula  rosacea.)  It 
consists  of  ten  long  attenuated  arms,  radiating 
from  a  common  centre,  composed  each  of  about 
forty  slender  joints  of  stone,  and  each  joint  carry- 
ing a  pair  of  diverging  beards,  also  many-jointed, 
all  of  which  together,  by  their  number  and  ar- 
rangement, give  to  the  arm  the  aspect  of  a  beau- 
tiful feather.  Around  the  central  point  of  radia- 
tion, a  small  cup-like  body  gives  origin  to  tic 
arms,  which  are  double,  a  pair  springing  from  a 
single  basal  joint.  Within  the  cup  the  soft  parts 
of  "the  animal  are  chiefly  located, — the  organs  of 
the  vital  functions ;  and  from  the  convex  surface 
spring  a  number  of« jointed  stony  threads,  like 
necklaces,  much  shorter  and  slenderer  than  the 
arms,  which  serve  as  claspers,  gripping  and  hold- 
ing firmly  the  projections  of  the  rock,  by  means 
of  strong  curved  claws  with  which  they  are  ter- 
minated, in  shape  like  those  of  an  eagle. 

The  whole  elegant  creature  is  of  a  lively  rose 
tint,  interrupted  by  patches  of  bright  yellow,  dis- 
posed with  no  regularity  or  apparent  order ;  the 
whole,  both  the  yellow  and  the  rosy  portions, 
studded  with  crimson  dots.  Edward  Forbes,  if  I 
rightly  understand  him,  considers  these  dots  to 
be  ovaries,  which  he  estimates  at  upwards  of  fifty- 
seven  thousand  in  number. 

In  infancy  the  Feather-star  is  seated  at  the 
extremity  of  a  long,  slender-jointed  stalk,  attached 
at  its  lower  end,  whence  it  rises  erect,  like  a  plant. 
Indeed  the  whole  animal,  in  this  condition,  with 
its  cup-like  base,  and  elegantly  incurving  arms, 
seated  on  its  tall  stem,  has  so  close  a  resemblance 
of  outline  to  a  flower,  that  the  fossil  specimens, 
which  are  very  numerous  and  of  large  size,  are 
known  as  Lily-stones,  and  technically  as  Encrin- 
ites,  a  word  which  has  the  same  allusion.  After 
a  while,  the  radiating  portion,  or  flower,  separates 
from  the  stalk,  and  swims  freely,  contracting  its 
arms  to  give  the  impulse,  in  the  manner  of  a 
Medusa. 

Who,  on  looking  at  these  two  creatures  side  by 
side, — the  Sea-urchin  and  the  Encrinite, — would 
imagine  that  they  possessed  any  close  natural  re- 
lationship, or  would  suspect  that  they  could  have 
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been  framed  on  the  same  model  ?  Yet  it  is  really 
80  :  there  is  a  common  plan  of  structure  in  both  ; 
pervading,  too,  many  intermediate  forms  which 
at  first  sight  would  seem  to  manifest  as  little  re- 
semblance to  the  one  as  to  the  other.  It  would, 
in  fact,  bo  easy  to  select  from  any  well-furnished 
museum,  a  continuous  chain  of  specimens,  whose 
links  approach  each  other  so  closely,  as  to  form 
au  unbroken  series  from  the  Urchin  to  the  Feather- 
star. 

Among  the  Urchins  proper  there  are  some 
species,  such  as  the  Sphere  Sea-egg  and  the  one 
known  as  Fleming's,  which  have  a  figure  not  far 
from  that  of  a  globe;  others  are  much  more  de- 
pressed, of  which  the  little  Purple-tipped  is  a 
notable  example.  Still,  the  spherical  shape  is 
conspicuous.  From  this  rounded  form  other 
species,  more  and 'more  flattened,  gradually  lead 
to  the  Scutella,  which  takes  the  form  of  a  thin, 
round  plate,  quite  flat  beneath,  but  slightly  con- 
vex on  the  upper  surface.  The  structure  is  the 
same  as  before ;  but  the  spines  appear  to  the  naked 
eye  only  as  very  minute  hairs ;  but  when  magni- 
fied are  found  to  be  of  the  most  elaborate  work- 
manship, each  having  a  movable  socket-joint.  In 
the  genus  Clypeaster,  the  round  outline  is  changed 
for  a  five-sided  figure  ;  the  angles  of  which  in  suc- 
ceeding species  project  more  and  more,  and  the 
spaces  between  become  more  and  more  indented, 
till  we  arrive  at  the  Starlets,  and  at  length  to 
the  Cross-fishes  (xlsteridte.)  The  rays  gradually 
becoming  longer  and.more  slender,  we  are  brought 
to  those  in  which  they  are  so  lengthened  as  to  re- 
semble the  tails  of  so  many  serpents,  whence  they 
are  named  Ophiura.  In  succeeding  genera,  such 
as  that  called  Medusa's-head  (^GorgonocepJiahis,) 
the  central  part  is  still  further  diminished,  and 
the  rays  are  divided  into  branches  of  great  length 
and  number.  Each  ray,  soon  after  its  commence- 
ment, separates  into  two  more ;  these  again  into 
two  others,  and  so  on,  to  an  astonishing  extent. 
Upwards  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  ramifica- 
tions have  been  counted  on  a  single  specimen, 
presenting  a  living  net,  by  the  contraction  of 
which  any  small  animal  once  touched  would  in 
evitably  be  detained.  The  sucker-feet  are  no 
longer  found,  these  animals  changing  their  posi- 
tion by  dragging  themselves  along  by  their  flexi- 
ble arms.  Finally,  we  have  the  Feather-stars  and 
the  Lily-stars,  the  former,  as  we  have  seen,  in 
their  infant  condition,  the  latter  throughout  life, 
as  the  abundant  fossil  species  in  our  own  land, 
and  that  noble  one  which  still  exists  in  the  West 
Indian  seas,  consist  of  slender  jointed  arms,  with 
feather-like  filaments,  seated  at  the  free  extremity 
of  a  tall  jointed  stalk,  also  furnished  with  whorls 
of  filaments,  which  is  fised  by  its  base  to  the  solid 
rock.  P.  H.  GossE. 


There  is  a  worldly  sorrow  which  commences  by 
alienating  the  heart  from  God,  and  terminates  in 
working  death  ;  so  there  is  a  godly  sorrow  which 
begins  by  humbling  the  soul  beneath  the  chasten- 
ing hand,  and  goes  on  to  produce  the  peaceable 
fruits  of  righteousness  unto  eternal  life. — JVicholas 
Fontaine. 


Natural  aristocracy  is  the  eminence  of  men  over 
their  fellows,  in  real  mind  and  soul.  They  are 
above  men  because  they  arc  wiser  and  better; 
and  any  one  may  join  them  whenever  he  is  as 
wise  and  as  good.  They  are  above  society,  not  to 
spread  their  roots  in  the  great  democracy,  and 
sustain  tlie  glory  of  the  Geld  by  iilcliing  out  its 
strength,  but  rather,  as  clouds  are  above  the  earth, 
to  open  their  bosom-t,  and  cast  down  fertilizing 
rains,  that  all  the  earth,  and  every  living  thing, 
may  rejoice. — Beecher. 


From  "The  British  Friend." 

Christ's  Presence  the  Ant Iiority  of  the  Chnrch. 

One  of  the  peculiar  traits  of  ancient  Quakerism 
is  silent  waitivg  upon  the  Lord.  It  was  practised 
by  the  early  Friends,  not  only  in  presenting  them- 
selves for  the  duty  of  Divine  worship,  but  also  iri 
their  meetings  for  the  discipline  of  the  church. 
They  did  not  believe  themselves  qualified  for 
either  service  without  it.  Any  more  than  the 
first  christians,  they  knew  not  what  to  pray  for  as 
they  ought;  they  knew  not  the  will  of  the  Lord 
respecting  the  part  they  were  to  act,  and  there- 
fore waited  for  the  mind  of  the  Spirit,  and  that 
divine  energy  by  which  it  quickens  the  percep- 
tions of  the  soul,  and  gives  ability  to  speak  and 
act  with  the  Spirit  and  the  understanding  also. 
The  subjects  of  deliberation  in  meetings  of  re»ord 
chiefly  relate  to  the  health  and  prosperity  of  the 
members.  Not  the  amusement  or  the  exaltation 
of  the  natural  man,  but  to  build  up  one  another 
in  the  truth,  and  to  promote  the  glory  of  God, 
were  their  great  concerns. 

Sometimes  these  meetings  may  appear  to  the 
superficial  observer  to  be  insipid  and  uninterest- 
ing, because  little  occurs  to  please  the  senses.  To 
the  spiritual  traveller  they  may  be  painful  and 
laborious;  yet,  keeping  where  his  Lord  is,  he  is 
not  only  filling  up  his  measure  of  suffering,  and 
learning  to  keep  the  word  of  patience,  but,  united 
with  other  similar  spirits,  he  is  made  instrumental 
to  preserve  the  flock  and  administer  life  to  others. 
Even  after  seasons  of  conflict  and  watching,  he  is 
at  times  able  so  say,  "  It  is  good  for  me  that  I 
have  been  there."  The  Lord  gives  him  a  precious 
reward  for  his  steadfastness,  which  is  of  more 
value  than  anything  to  delight  the  natural  taste. 
As  an  assembi}'  maintains  this  exercise,  waiting 
for  the  Master  with  loins  girded,  solemnity  and 
weight  spread  over  it ;  the  Lord  comes  to  be  known 
as  a  crown  of  glory  and  a  diadem  of  beauty;  the 
spirit  of  judgment  is  granted,  and  strength  to  turn 
the  battle  against  the  assaults  of  Satan. 

In  this  stands  the  authority  of  our  religious 
meetings,  of  more  force  than  any  arguments  what- 
ever. .  These  are  glc^ries  pertaining  to  this  latter 
dispensation ;  and  while  there  is  a  baptized  and 
sanctified  people  keeping  this  ground,  upon  all 
the  glory  there  will  be  a  defence ;  under  the  direc- 
tion of  theomnipotent  and  all-wise  Head,  the  body 
will  edify  itself,  the  fathers  and  mothers  will  be 
made  to  reign  in  Christ;  the  young  men  will  grow 
in  strength,  and  experience,  and  skill;  and  the 
children  will  be  nursed  and  fed  with  proper  food. 
This  is  not  a  mere  picture.  Atsuch  seasons  Friends 
who  were  sound  in  the  faith  could  once  say,  "  The 
Seed  reigns."  It  is  still  realized  among  those  who 
rejoice  in  Christ  Jesus  alone,  and  have  no  confi- 
dence in  the  wisdom,  or  policy,  or  anificial  know- 
ledge of  men.  Human  policy  is  not  oinfrequently 
mingled  with  the  subtlety  of  the  serpent,  which 
strikes  at  the  simplicity  of  the  Truth.  "The 
world  by  wisdom  knows  not  God."  If  this  wis- 
dom rules  in  the  visible  church,  those  things 
which  are  done  to  be  seen  of  men,  and  to  please 
unregenerate  men,  may  engross  its  deliberations, 
and  exclude  a  right  exercise  for  the  spiritual 
health  of  the  members.  If  the  course  of  proceed- 
ing which  worldly  professors  take  is  adopted, 
fidelity  to  Christ  and  the  foolishness  of  the  cross 
will  be  lost.  And  should  riches  and  worldly  great- 
ness bear  sway,  sorrowful  desolation  will  it  make 
wherever  such  influence  prevails.  Those  who  re- 
ceive honour  of  men,  and  are  not  seeking  the 
honour  which  comes  from  God  only,  will  be  likely 
to  strive  to  carry  out  the  will  of  those  who  honour 
them,  and  tliis  gives  rise  to  a  similar  state  of  divi- 
sion with  that  in  which  the  Corintbiau  church 
was  involved. 


No  mere  res^emhlance  of  unity  and  love  will 
avail,  and  nothing  is  likely  to  prevent  apostasy 
but  keeping  to  the  original  ground  of  waiting  for 
the  putting  forth  of  the  Leader  of  Israel,  to  know 
him  to  go  before,  and  following  faithfully  when 
he  does  appear,  either  as  a  still  small  voice,  as  the 
pillar  of  fire  by  night,  or  of  the  cloud  by  day.  In 
this  state  the  innocency  and  dependence  of  the 
child  will  be  preserved,  and  the  Lord's  power  at 
seasons  known  to  be  over  all,  and  the  church  led 
in  safety.  The  watchful  and  faithful  ones  will 
be  baptized  into  one  body,  and  drink  into  one 
spirit,  and  the  peace  which  Christ  gives  will  be 
their  portion.  The  refreshing  waters  of  Shiloh 
will  be  presented  for  their  acceptance,  which  arc 
of  inconceivably  greater  worth  than  the  specious 
displays  of  man's  contrivance.  Instead  of  the 
will  or  wrath  of  man,  which  is  like  a  blast  from 
the  wilderness,  the  gentle,  peaceable,  yet  unwaver- 
ing Spirit  of  the  Lord  our  righteousness  will  dic- 
tate and  direct  among  his  people. 

Was  {here  ever  a  feriod  when  it  was  more  need- 
ful to  recur  to  the  good  old  way — the  sound ^^'r in- 
ciples  and  christian  practice  of  our  fathers  in  the 
truth?  We  cannot  be  too  much  aicake  to  the  de- 
vices of  Satan,  ichic]^  are  lullivg  many  to  rest, 
and  leading  them  to  thinh  that  a,  more  relaxed 
support  of  our  testimonies  will  now  do.  If  these 
testimonies  are  of  divine  origin,  as  they  most  as- 
suredly are,  it  must  be  the  Lord's  will  that  they 
be  firmly  supported.  Should  lukewarraness  over- 
spread the  body,  and  they  be  allowed  to  fall,  or 
the  attempt  be  made  to  keep  the  form  without 
divine  wisdom  and  strength,  universal  lifelessness 
must  ensue,  and  the  very  existence  of  the  Society 
be  jeoparded.  A  society  making  the  profession 
we  do  cannot  long  exist  after  that  Divine  power 
has  withdrawn  which  alone  is  the  life  and  support 
of  it;  but,  notwithstanding  the  enemy  may  come 
upon  us  as  a  storm  and  tempest  against  the  wall, 
or  as  a  subtle  deceiver,  to  glide  us  gently  and 
peaceably  on  to  another  foundation,  let  us  not 
draw  back  from  daily  fervent  seeking  for  the 
manifestation  of  the  Lord's  presence  and  power, 
both  for  individual  support  and  to  guide  u^in  our 
solemn  assemblies  ;  that  his  great  name  may  be 
honoured  and  exalted,  and  Satan,  with  all  his  de- 
ceptive stratagems,  may  be  put  to  flight,  and  the 
church  again  arise  and  shine,  arrayed  in  the 
luminous  robes  of  pure  righteousness,  salvation^ 
and  strength. 

On  the  Mannfacture  of  Rice  Paper. 

H.  Swinhoe,  British  consul  on  the  island  of 
Formosa,  thus  describes,  in  a  late  number  of  the 
London  Pkarm.  Journal,  the  preparation  pf  this 
curious  article  of  commerce. 

"  It  is  derived  from  the  pith  of  a  certain  plant 
believed  to  be  the  Aralia  papyrif  ra  of  botanists, 
a  low  shrub  witii  large  leaves,  resembling  some- 
what the  castor  oil  plant;  which  grows  wild  ia 
great  abundance  on  the  hills.  The  trunks  or 
branches,  which  arc  rarely  straight  throughout 
their  entire  length,  are  usually  cut  into  "pieces  of 
about  nine  inches  in  length,  and  the  pith  then 
forced  out  of  them,  which  is  inserted  into  straight 
hollow  bamboos  where  it  swells  and  dries  straight. 
If  too  short  to  form  the  required  breadth  of 
paper,  several  bits  are  put  into  a  hollow  bamboo, 
and,  by  rods  inserted  at  both  ends  of  the  bamboo, 
pressed  together  until  dry.  By  this  process,  short 
bits  are  forced  to  adhere  together  and  form  one 
long  straight  piece  of  the  desired  length.  Thus 
paper,  of  almost  any  size,  can  be  procured.  The 
knife  used  in  paring  the  pith  into  paper,  is  in 
shape  not  unlike  a  butcher's  chopper.  It  is  well 
sharpened  on  a  stone,  and  when  not  in  use,  kept 
with  the  edge  in  a  wooden  groove  held  firmly  to 
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t.    The  block  on  which  the  pith  is  cut,  consists 
f  a  smooth  brick  or  burnt-clay  tile,  with  a  narrow 
iece  of  brass  on  the  riir.  of  paper  pasted  at  each 
|3dge,  on  which  tlie  knife  is  laid,  and  is  conse- 
uently  a  Httle  raised  above  the  bare  tile  itself, 
frbe  block  is  laid  flat  on  a  table,  and  the  dried 
ith  rolled  on  it  with  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand, 
xud  then  the  knife  laid  on  the  brass  rims  with  its 
dge  towards  the  pith,  its  handle  being  held  by 
he  right  hand.    As  the  knife  is  advanced  left- 
ards  by  the  right  hand,  the  pith  is  rolled  in  the 
ame  direction,  but  more  slowly,  by  the  fingers  of 
he  left.    The  paring  thus  goes  on  continuously, 
ntil  the  inner  pith,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in 
iameter  is  left.    The  paring  produces  a  smooth 
ontinuous  scroll,  about  four  feet  long,  the  first 
isix  inches  of  which  are  transversely  grooved,  and 
cut  off  as  useless.    The  rest  shows  a  fine  white 
sheet.    The  sheets,  as  they  are  cut,  are  placed 
lone  upon  another,  and  pressed  for  some  time,  and 
then  cut  into  squares  of  the  required  size.  The 
Isrraall  squares  made  here  are  usually  dyed  different 
colours,  and  manufactured  into  artificial  flowers 
for  the  adornment  of  the  hair  of  the  natives,  and 
very  excellent  imitations  of  flowers  they  make. 
The  sheets  most  usually  offered  for  sale,  plain  and 
undyed  are  about  three  inches  and  a  quarter 
square,  and  are  sold  in  packets  of  one  hundred 
each,  at  rather  less  than  one  penny  the  packet,  or 
bundle  of  five  packets  for  four  pence.  The 
'larger  sized  paper  is  made  to  order,  and  is  usually 
exported  to  Canton,  whence  the  grotesque  but 
richly-tinted  rice-paper  paintings  have  long  at- 
tracted the  curiosity  of  Europeans.    Some  of  us 
tried  our  hands  at  paring,  but  made  most  abortive 
attempts,  though  the  operation  looked  so  easy  in 
the  hands  of  the  apprentice." 


For  "The  Frieud." 

Hannah  Elliott. 

Believing  that  the  religious  experience  and 
counsel  of  those  who  have  gone  before  us — who 
have  been  engaged  in  their  day  to  be  found  walk- 
ing in  Lbe  footsteps  of  the  flock  of  the  companions 
of  Christ,  may  be  instructive  and  encouraging  to 
survivors ;  a  few  extracts  from  some  expressions 
of  our  dear  deceased  friend,  Hannah  Elliott,  in 
her  last  sickness,  are  offered  for  insertion  in  "  The 
Friend." 

During  her  illness,  which  continued  five  months, 
she  expressed  much  that  was  interesting  and 
instructive,  both  in  relation  to  her  own  experi- 
ence, and  by  way  of  counsel  and  admonitiou  to 
her  friends.  To  a  friend  she  remarked:  'Oh  this 
diffidence;  how  it  stands  in  the  way  of  our  doing 
right.  One  act  of  simple  obedience  is  worth  it 
all.  How  I  have  suffered  in  giving  \\iiy  to  it.  I 
want  to  encourage  others  to  faithfulness;  to  be 
diligent  in  attending  to  their  several  duties  ;  not 
to  consider  their  own  unfitness;  for  if  the  Master 
pleases  to  make  use  of  us  He  will  give  ability.' 
Alluding  to  the  trials  and  temptations  attendant 
on  this  state  of  probation,  she  emphatically  re- 
marked, '  But  the  name  of  the  Lord  is  a  strong 
tower,  into  which  the  righteous  run  and  are  safe; 
it  requires  an  effort — they  run  and  are  safe.' 

Don't  give  out  praying,  pray  without  ceasing.' 
At  another  time  she  expressed,  'I  have  Iiadsouie 
close  exercises  since  I  have  been  laying  here  5  I 
desire  to  be  purified  and  made  white,  that  every 
vestige  of  self  may  be  done  away — that  my  dear 
liedeemer  may  wash  me  in  the  laver  of  regenera- 
tion, that  I  may  be  made  pure,  spotless  and  willess. 

have  loved  humility;  but  in  our  best  endeavors 
how  self-applause  creeps  in  ;  how  this  nature  seeks 
it;  but  it  must  be  slain  ;  we  mu<t  be  nothing  and 
be  ■willhuj  to  be  nothing.  Humility  is  the  only 
safe  state  for  us;  in  emptiness  there  is  fulness,' 
and  in  nothingness  the  enjoyment  of  all  things. 


None  of  us  need  be  unwilling  to  be  of  the  number 
of  the  poor  and  humble,  for  to  such  the  blessing 
appertains.'  At  another  time  she  said,  '  We  must 
be  thoroughly  cleansed — the  fire  and  the  hammer 
must  do  their  work,  and  destroy  the  dross  and  the 
reprobate  silver.  Oh  !  the  reprobate  silver,  how 
much  there  is  of  that — how  many  seemingly  good 
actions  cannot  bear  the  test  of  fire,  but  are  like 
the  tin  and  the  reprobate  silver :  but  they  must 
all  appear  as  they  are,  like  nothing — every  thing 
of  self  must  be  laid  low;  we  must  be  refined  as 
silver  is  refined,  and  tried  seven  times  as  gold  is 
tried  in  the  fire.  May  we  be  willing  to  submit  to 
the  trials  necessary  for  us,  willing  to  let  the  fire 
and  the  hammer  do  their  work.' 

She  requested  one  evening  to  have  read  to  her 
the  rich  promises  in  Revelations  to  those  who 
overcome;  she  listened  to  them  attentively,  and 
when  finished  said,  '  It  is  wonderful  indeed,  how 
every  inducement  is  held  out  to  allure  us  to  faith- 
fulness.   I  read  these  promises  shortly  before  my 
illness,  and  my  mind  was  filled  with  gratitude  and 
praise  for  such  mercy.'    On  another  occasion  she 
said,  '  The  eager  pursuit  after  the  things  of  time 
and  its  pleasures  will  be  found  to  be  vain — it  will 
never  yield  the  satisfaction  that  many  anticipate, 
and  which  some  who  engage  in  it  do  not  even 
hope.    Ah  !  what  a  pity  that  any  should  glide  on 
in  the  stream  of  custom,  the  substance  of  things 
divinely  hoped  for,  in  the  rear,  for  the  want  of 
sufficient  effort  to  stem  the  torrent  with  the  strength 
of  that  holy  resolution  which  would  be  given  if 
rightly  sought  after.'    To  a  friend  she  said,  'I 
greatly  desire  thy  faithfulness  in  thy  religious 
duties,  and  thy  firmness  in  the  government  of  thj' 
own  family,  that  thou  may'st  stand  approved  as 
faithful  Abraham  did  formerly,  of  whom  it  was 
said,  he  commanded  his  household  after  him.  Do 
not  be  unprofitably  cast  down  by  the  discourag- 
ing state  of  things  amongst  us,  nor  moved  by  the 
floating  opinions  that  prevail.    I  have  felt  an 
earnest  solicitude  that  those  who  are  favored  to 
keep  on  the  right  ground  may  dwell  in  the  meek- 
ness of  wisdom;  that  in  their  intercourse  with 
those  who  have  turned  aside,  they  may  cherish 
a  spirit  of  kindness,  that,  if  possible,  such  inay  be 
allured  back  by  gentleness  and  love.'    Some  re- 
marks being  made  relative  to  meetings  for  Discip- 
line, she  observed,   'It  is  not  every  valuable 
Friend  that  is  suitable  for  every  appointment; 
some  may  be  qualified  for  one  thing,  and  yet  very 
unfit  for  another.    Ah  !  it  requires  baptism,  and 
if  there  was  a  right  centering,  we  should  know 
who  was  qualified.'    At  another  time  she  said, 
that  sometime  previous  to  her  illness  she  had  a 
clearer  view  of  the  plan  of  redemption  than  ever 
before.    I  saw  it,  she  said,  'from  the  beginning; 
from  the  fall  of  Adam  to  the  coming  of  Christ; 
saw  the  necessity  there  was  for  a  Saviour  to  re- 
deem poor  fallen  man.    Look  at  Job,  a  just  man 
and  an  upright ;  he  could  recount  his  good  ac- 
tions, he  relieved  the  widow  and  the  oppressed, 
and  the  cause  that  he  knew  not  he  searched  out; 
he  could  exalt  himself  and  say  to  his  friends,  I 
am  not  inferior  to  you,  the  same  that  ye  know  I 
know  also.    Then  he  knew  God  by  the  hearing 
of  the  ear,' but  when  he  came  to  know  him  by  tl^e 
seeing  of  the  eye,  how  changed  was  his  language. 
I  have  heard  of  thee  by  the  hearing  of  the  ear, 
but  now  mine  eye  seeth  thee,  wherefore  I  abhor 
myself  and  repent  in  dust  and  ashes.  Oh  !  I  have 
felt  as  if  I  could  lay  my  mouth  in  the  dust  and 
adopt  the  Iangu:ige  of  the  Psalmist,  I  am  a  worm 
and  no  man ;  all  that  I  have  ever  done  that  ap- 
peared like  good  actions,  seem  as  nothing.  I 
have  nothing  of  my  own  to  depend  upon.  Christ 
is  the  door,  there  is  no  other  way  to  be  saved. 
He  is  the  way,  the  truth  and  the  life ;  no  man 


cometh  unto  the  Father  but  by  Him.  All  that 
ivill  come  may  come,'  Early  in  the  morning  of 
the  day  of  her  decease  she  said  to  one  of  the 
family,  '  I  believe  the  end  is  approaching — and 
oil  how  joyful.'  Although  Iier  bodily  suffering 
was  considerable  during  the  day,  yet  she  was  pre- 
served in  a  remarkable  degree  of  quiet;  she  seemed 
to  fall  into  a  sweet  and  gentle  sleep  in  which 
without  any  apparent  emotion,  she  drew  her  last 
breath,  31st  of  Third  month,  1821. 

Abyssinian  Animals. 
Parkyns  says :  The  Hon  is  not  common  in  most 
parts  of  the  country,  though  pretty  often  to  be  met 
with  on  the  Mareb.  Taecasy,  and  other  rivers,  and 
on  the  plains  to  the  north.  Tlie  natives  do  not 
hold  liim  in'  such  dread  as  one  would  be  led  to 
believe  by  the  accounts  of  some  travellers.  I  have 
heard,  more  than  once,  of  shepherds  armed  only 
with  sticks  and  stones,  driving  away  lions  which 
had  entered  their  flocks.  They  have  an  idea  here 
that,  if  attacked  with  metal  weapons,  such  as 
spears,  swords,  and  guns,  the  lion  will  turn  on  his 
assailants;  but  that  he  will  always  take  himself 
'off  unresistingly  if  sticks  and  stones  only  be  em- 
ployed against  him.  The  hunters  assert  that  in 
his  attack  the  lion  walks  or  creeps  up  to  his  in- 
tended victim  till  within  the  distance  he  can  cover 
with  three  bounds,  and  that,  should  his  third 
spring  be  eluded,  he  will  probably  pass  on,  and 
not  attempt  a  second  attack ;  this  theory  is,  I  be- 
lieve, very  little  to  be  relied  on.  As  regards  the 
evil  that  lions  do  in  the  way  of  carrying  off 
people,  &c.,  though  such  cases  do  occasionally 
occur,  they  are  very  rare.  Somehow  or  other, 
European  travellers  generally  manage  to  get  at- 
tacked much  oftener  than  any  one  else — at  least, 
so  it  was  remarked  to  me  by  a  missionary,  who 
said  that  he  had  seen  more  attacks  by  lions  re- 
corded in  books  of  travel  than  he  had  ever  heard 
of  having  occurred  to  the  whole  native  population 
in  the  same  space  of  time. 

Leopards  are  frequently  to  be  met  with  in  all 
parts  of  Abyssinia.  The  natives  occasionally 
snare  them  in  a  rather  artful  manner.  A  rope 
with  a  running  noose  is  tied  to  the  bough  of  a 
tree,  which  is  by  main  force  drawn  down  towards 
the  ground ;  the  rope  is  then  fixed  by  a  contri- 
vance so  arranged  that  when  the  leopard  attempts 
to  sieze  the:  bait  (usually  a  lamb)  he  is  caught  in 
the  noose  by  the  neck,  and  when  he  moves,  set- 
ting the  rope  free  at  the  ground,  the  bough  springs 
up  into  its  original  position  and  hangs  him.  I 
shot  one  leopard  just  after  leaving  Tigre,  and  al- 
together collected  fourteen  beautiful  skins,  some 
of  very  large  size.  The  hlack  leopard  is  found 
mostly  in  the  Galla  countries,  his  skin  is  worn  by 
great  chiefs  in  battle,  being  rare,  expensive  and 
very  beautiful.  It  is  of  the  deepest  chocolate 
brown,  with  the  spots  of  a  darker  colour,  almost 
black. 

The  Hyena  is  found  almost  every  wjiere,  and 
chiefly  in  the  most  thickly  peopled  districts.  He 
prowls  about  the  streets  of  the  villages,  howling, 
laughing,  and  quarrelling  with  the  dogs,  with 
whom  he  disputes  possession  of  the  offal,  and  even 
enters  the  yards  and  houses  in  quest  of  any  thing 
eatable.  He  will  steal  leather  bags  and  pieces  of 
skins,  such  as  arc  used  for  .we~ng  or  sleeping 
upon ;  I  have  frequently  been  disturbed  by  tiem 
in  this  manner,  and  it  once  occurred  to  me,  as  it 
has  often  to  people  whom  I  have  known,  to  be 
awakened  by  one  of  them  endeavouring  to  steal 
my  leathern  bed  from  under  me.  Fortunately 
they  are  as  cowardly  as  they  are  big,  and  strong, 
and  ugly,  for,  had  they  only  the  pluck  of  a  ter- 
rier dog,  there  would-be  no  living  in  a  country  so 
full  of  them.  Nevertheless  they  are  said  to  attack 
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children  and  weakly  persons,  and  have  even  been 
known  to  attack  persons  asleep  in  their  own 
houses.  A  living  evidence  of  this  is  to  be  seen 
in  the  person  of  a  young  Mohamedan,  now  resid- 
ing at  Adoua,  who. was  robbed  one  night  of  the 
scalp  of  one  side  of  his  head.  He  is  dangerous 
among  domestic  animals,  and  frequently  attacks 
donkeys  or  mules.  Once  I  was  sleeping  on  the 
White  Nile ;  we  were  a  large  party,  and  for  fear 
of  lions,  &c.,had  tethered  our  animals  in  an  open 
space,  while  we  ourselves  slept  in  a  circle  all  round 
them,  with  fires  lighted.  In  the  middle  of  the 
night  we  were  disturbed  by  a  great  hubbub,  and, 
on  rubbing  our  eyes,  made  the  discovery  that  a 
hyena  had  had  the  impudence  to  come  into  the 
midst  of  us,  seize  my  favorite  donkey  by  the  rump, 
and  drag  him  almost  out  of  the  circle  of  the  camp. 

Elephants  and  Buffaloes  are  to  be  found  at  cer- 
tain seasons,  in  the  valleys  of  the  Mareb,  Taccasy, 
and  other  rivers,  and  in  the  adjoining  plains; 
they  ascend  and  descend  the  streams,  according 
to  the  supply  of  grass  and  water.  Both  of  the 
animals  are  so  well  known  as  to  need  little  de- 
scription of  their  habits.  The  Abyssinians,  some 
centuries  ago,  are  said  to  have  used  the  elephant 
for  riding  and  carrying  loads,  as  now  in  India  : 
this  custom  is,  however,  entirely  abandoned.  The 
buffalo  is  more  dangerous  than  the  elephant, 
which  seldom  attacks  a  man  unprovoked,  unless 
it  be  a  single  male  separated  from  the  herd,  while 
travellers  who  have  had  the  misfortune  to  stumble 
on  a  herd  of  buffaloes,  have  seldom  escaped  to  tell 
the  story.  While  I  was  at  Rohabaita,  two  men, 
crossing  the  Mareb,  came  upon  a  herd  :  they  were 
charged  immediately ;  one  happily  got  away  among 
some  bushes  and  ultimately  escaped,  and  brought 
us  news  that  his  comrade  was  killed.  Wo  set  off 
in  search  o*^'  the  body,  which,  with  some  difficulty, 
we  found  in  the  jungle,  bruised  and  broken  to  an 
almost  undistinguishable  mass  by  the  horns  and 
hoofs  of  the  buffaloes. 

The  giraffe  and  rhinoceros  are  not  common  in 
Tigre,  though  occasionally  found  in  the  plains  to 
the  northward.  The  hippopotamus  is  found  in 
the  Tacassy,  but  I  believe  nowhere  else  in  Tigre. 
The  waters  of  the  Amhara  country  are  plentifully 
stocked  with  this  animal. 

God  knows  the  souls  that  are  his,  and  when  he 
sees  fit  to  try  them,  lie  can  suit  those  trials  to 
probe  the  very  inmost  heart,  and  to  try  the  very 
ground  of  the  soul,  in  a  manner  no  other  can. 
All  that  man  can  inflict  upon  us  is  merely  exter- 
nal, and  is  therefore  compai-atively  light.  ]3ut 
wiicn  the  Father  of  Spirits  searches  the  heart,  as 
with  candles,  when  the  Messenger  of  the  covenant 
comes  as  a  refiner's  fire,  who  shall  stand  the  day 
of  his  appearing,  or  who  shall  not  shrink  under 
that  word,  which  is  as  a  two-edged  sword  :  Tlici), 
indeed,  it  is  to  be  a  discerncr  of  the  thoughts  and 
intents  of  the  heart,  and  to  divide  between  the 
joints  and  marrow,  anatomizing  the  very  soul  and 
spirit." — Extract  from  AbJic  De  St.  Cyran. 

Umbrellas. — It  is  not  a  hundred  years  since  a 
very  eccentric  Englishman  named  Jonas  Ilanway, 
Laving  returned  from  his  "  Travels  in  the  J'^ast,'" 
appeared  in  the  streets  of  London,  on  a  rainy  day 
(it  does  rain  in  I]ngland  sometimes)  with  a  queer 
notion  imported  from  Cliina,  in  the  shape  of  what 
is  now  called  an  umbrella.  It  was  the  first  ever 
seen  or  used  in  England,  probably  the  first  in 
Europe.  It  attracted  such  curious  and  indignant 
notice,  that  the  .eccentric  Jonas  was  soon  sur- 
rounded by  a  furious  Eugli.ih  mob,  and  was  boldly 
pelted  with  mud  and  other  convenient  missiles 
for  his  prcsumptuou.s  audacity  in  thus  attempting 
to  screen  his  liead  and  figure  from  fh#  rain,  which 


all  true  Englishmen  from  time  immemorial,  had  al- 
lowed to  beat  upon  them  without  resistance  as  an 
"  inevitable  visitation"  upon  all  who  chose  to  leave 
the  shelter  of  a  roof  in  a  storm  or  shower.  The 
incident  made  a  noise,  and  in  spite  of  ridicule, 
the  "outlandish  new  fashioned  notion"  began  to 
take  "  mightily"  with  the  extensively  bedrizzled 
people  of  England;  and  as  the  new  machine  was 
found  to  be  as  effective  in  protecting  the  person 
against  the  rays  of  the  summer's  sun,  as  against 
the  falling  rain,  the  learned  condescended  to  bor- 
row a  name  for  it  from  the  Latin  diminutive  form 
of  "umbra"  a  shade;  "umbrella,"  a  little  shade. 
Poor  Jonas  Hanway's  innovation,  so  unpopular  at 
first,  merely  shows  what  disadvantage  it  is  to  a 
man  to  be  a  few  years  in  "  advance  of  the  age." 

Selected. 

A  DIAL'S  MOTTO. 
A  lesson  in  itself  sublime, 

A  lesson  worth  enshrining, 
Is  this  :  "  I  take  no  note  of  time 

Save  when  the  sun  is  shining."" 
These  motto  words  a  dial  bore, 
And  wisdom  never  preaches 
To  human  hearts  a  better  lore,* 
Than  this  short  sentence  teaches  : 
As  life  is  sometimes  bright  and  fair, 

And  sometimes  dark  and  lonely. 
Let  us  forget  its  toil  and  care. 
And  note  its  bright  hours  only. 

There  is  no  grove  on  earth's  broad  chart 

But  has  some  bird  to  cheer  it : 
So  hope  sings  on  in  every  heart, 
Although  we  may  not  hear  it. 
And  if  to-day  the  heavy  wing 

Of  sorrow  is  approaching, 
Perchance  to-morrow's  sun  will  bring 
The  weary  heart  a  blessing; 

For  life  is  sometimes  bright  and  fair, 

And  sometimes  dark  and  lonely  ; 
Let  us  forget  its  toil  and  care. 
And  note  its  bright  hours  only. 

We  bid  the  joyous  moments  haste, 

And  then  I'orget  their  glitter  ; 
We  take  the  cup  of  life  and  taste 

No  portion  but  the  bitter. 
But  we  should  teach  our  hearts  to  deem 

Its  sweetest  drops  the  strongest ; 
And  pleasant  hours  should  ever  seem 
To  Jiuger  round  us  longest. 

As  life  is  sometimes  bright  and  fair, 

And  sometimes  dark  and  lonely. 
Let  us  forget  its  toil  and  care. 
And  note  its  bright  hours  only. 

The  darkest  shadows  of  the  night 

Are  just  before  the  morning  ; 
Then  lei  us  wait  the  coming  light. 
All  boding  phantoms  scorning; 
And  while  we're  passing  on  the  tide 

Of  time's  fast  ebbing  river, 
Let's  pluck  the  blossoms  by  its  side. 
And  bless  the  gracious  Giver. 

As  life  is  somelinies  bright  and  fair. 

And  sometimes  dark  and  lonely, 
We  should  forget  its  pain  and  care, 
And  note  its  bright  hours  only. 


Selected. 

TRUST. 

Better  trust  all  and  be  deceived, 
And  weep  that  trusi,  and  that  deceiving, 

Than  doubt  one  heart,  that  if  believed. 
Had  blessed  one's  life  with  true  believing. 

Oh  !  in  this  mocking  world  too  fast 
The  doubting  (iend  o'ertakes  our  youth  I 

Better  be  ciieated  to  the  last, 
Than  lose  the  blessed  hope  of  truth. 


Cheap  Ttler/raphing. — A  new  telegraph  com- 
pany has  commenced  sending  messages  between 
Liverpool  and  Manchester,  England,  at  12  cents 
each,  and  it  proposes  to  adopt  this  low  charge  for 
messages  between  any  two  places,  without  regard 
to  distance,  as  its  lines  aro  extended. — aS'ci'.  Amer. 


For  "The  Friend."  |jo 

Mary  lamlcy. 

From  the  instructive  account  of  this  Friend,  in  0 

"Piety  Promoted,"  we  extract  some  of  the  im- 1  ft: 

pressive  observations  which  fell  from  her  during  jli 

her  last  illness.    Her  decease  took  place  in  1722,  jia 

when  she  was  in  the  forty-first  year  of  her  age.  pi 

"  We  ought  to  be  concerned  to  be  content  in  (it 

every  state  that  the  Lord  is  pleased  to  bring  us  (ji 

into.    When  we  are  poor  in  spirit  we  ought  to  id 

keep  the  word  of  patience,  and  then  the  Lord  0 

will  keep  us  in  the  hour  of  temptation,  and  in  Ti 

his  own  time  he  will  abundantly  bless  the  provis-  iti 

ion  of  Zion,  and  satisfy  her  poor  with  bread  ;  and  tl 

when  he  giveth  us  a  full  cup,  and  maketh  it  over-  tb 
flow,  then  let  us  remember  our  state  of  poverty, 

that  we  may  be  kept  humble  before  him."    "This  A 

evening  1  have  been  very  poor  in  spirit.    We  |l 

ought  to  wait  in  faith  and  patience,  the  Lords'  \\, 

time,  which  I  believe  the  living  in  Sion  can  say,  in 

we  have  always  found  to  be  the  best  time.    It  is  ^ 

he  that  hath  the  key  of  David,  and  when  he  shuts  i 

none  can  open  ;  and  when  he  opens  none  can  shut.  >  *; 

Therefore,  let  itbe  with  us,  as  it  was  with  the  Lord's  4 

servant,  Job,  as  to  that  firm  trust  in  God,  which  j  jij 

he  expressed,  when  he  said,  Though  he  slay  me,  i 

yet  will  I  trust  in  him.    My  friends,  let  us  wait  (i 

in  faith  and  patience  upon  God  ;  although  he  may  \\ 

be  at  times  as  a  sealed  fountain  unto  us,  yet  in  a 
his  own  time  he  will  open,  and  cause  the  living 

water  to  flow,  which,  blessed  be  his  name,  my  jj 

soul  tastes  of  at  this  time,  beyond  what  I  did  ex-  j, 

pect,  and  now  my  strength  is  once  more  renewed  jsj 

in  him."    "  The  Lord  is  ready  to  lift  up  the  ev 

hands  that  hang  down,  and  to  confirm  the  feeble  >jf 

knees  ;  and  as  we  are  waiting  upon  him,  he  will  jii 

touch  the  ankle-bones,  and  they  shall  receive  (j, 

strength  ;  so  that  they  who  have  been  spiritually  ji 
lame,  as  to  the  performance  of  service  to  God, 

shall  come  to  walk  more  uprightly  before  him,  ut 
and  then  neither  grace,  nor  glory,  nor  any  good 

thing,  will  the  Lord  withhold  from  them."  k, 

"  We  are  advised  to  trust  in  the  Lord  with  all  n 

our  hearts,  and  not  lean  unto  our  own  understand-  ^ 
ings;  and  I  desire  we  may  take  this  advice,  for  if 

we  were  to  lean  to  our  own  understandings  in  p 

these  times  of  deep  poverty,  I  think  we  shall  be  nj 

very  likely  to  fall  into  despair,  when  we  see  our-  j 

selves  unable  to  think  a  good  thought,  or  ask  any  j 

petition  as  we  ought.    The  invitation  of  the  Lord  ^ 

was,  unto  the  weary  and  heavy  laden,  to  come  jj 

unto  him,  and  learn  of  him  ;  and  then,  as  they  \\ 

were  willing  to  take  his  yoke  upon  them,  and  (r 

learn  of  him,  he  promised  they  should  find  rest  |g| 

unto  their  souls."  u 

"  I  desire  we  may  all  learn  of  him,  for  he  is  tho  m 
best  teacher  that  we  can  barken  to.    He  instructs 

his  people,  and  leads  them  about,  sometimes  in  a  s 

way  that  they  have  not  trodden  before,  and  there-  m 

fore  we  had  need  keep  close  to  him.    Sometimes  i); 

he  is  pleased  to  try  his  people  with  the  greatest  ^ 

trial  of  all,  even  want  of  water,  and  then,  if  we  [f 

are  not  watchful,  we  are  in  danger  of  being  like  u, 

some  of  old,  who  murmured,  sa3'ing  'The  Lord  |„ 

hath  brought  us  out  of  Egypt  into  this  wilderness  , 

to  slay  us  with  thirst.'    But  I  desire  (hat  such  a  jj 
thought  may  never  have  place  in  our  hearts,  but 
that  we  may  patiently  wait  until  our  spiritual 

Moses  cause  the  waters  to  gush  out.    I  believe  ot 

the  Lord  will  fill  the  empty  vessels;  there  is  es 

enough  in  him  to  supply  our  wants,  and  the  wants  ti 

of  the  thirsty  ones  everywhere.    And  as  the  Lord  » 

hath  now  made  us  sharers  of  his  goodness,  I  de-  1^ 

sire  that,  in  a  sense  of  it,  living  praises  may  be  re-  1 
turned  to  his  eternal  name,  who  is  worthy  of  it 
for  evermore." 

"  Blessed  is  the  man  that  trusteth  in  the  Lord, 
whpse  hope  the  Lord  is,  and  whose  heart  depart- 
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not  from  the  living  God.    He  shall  be  like  a 
e  that  is  planted  by  the  rivers  of  waters,  whose 
ves  are  green.    Although  these  may  know  win- 
seasons,  yet  as  their  hearts  do  not  depart  from 
living  God,  they  shall  be  like  the  branches 
t  are  grafted  into  the  true  vine,  and  the  living 
will  abide  in  the  root.    They  shall  know 
^ir  establishment  to  bo  by  the  still  waters,  as 
y  are  diligently  waiting  for,  and  truly  submit- 
g  to  that  power,  that  pleads  by  fire  a^id  sword, 
liinst  the  appearance  of  that  which  is  contrary 
Truth.    Let  us  be  willing  to  yield  up  that 
it  is  for  the  fire,  unto  the  fire  ;  and  that  that  is 
the  sword,  unto  the  sword ;  and  that  that  is 
the  famine,  unto  the  famine  ;  that  we  may  be 
rged  throughout  in  body,  soul,  and  spirit;  and 
y  know  the  will  of  God  to  be  done  in  us,  and 
y  have  a  right  to  make  use  of  that  prayer  which 
Lord  taught  his  disciples,  after  this  manner : 
lur  Father  which  art  in  heaven,  hallowed  be  thy 
me,  thy  kingdom  come,  thy  will  be  done  in 
•th  as  it  is  in  heaven.'  " 

"  Surely,  this  is  a  great  attainment,  and  it  is 
thing  but  the  favor  of  God  that  is  sufficient  to 
ing  us  into  this  estate,  although  many  in  the 
rid  are  making  use  of  these  weighty  words,  who 
3  not  truly  sensible  of  them.    It  is  a  great  thing 

know  the  great  God  to  be  our  Father  by  re- 
neration.  Those  that  are  his  children  by  re- 
neration,  do  desire  that'^the  praise  may  be  re- 
rned  to  his  holy  name,  and  that  his  will  may 

done  in  them  as  it  is  in  heaven  ;  and  these  are 
ssive  as  clay  in  the  hand  of  the  potter.  And 
ey  are  concerned  to  ask  daily  bread  of  him,  who 

deth  his  people  with  the  bread  of  life.  They 
sire  of  him,  that  he  will  be  pleased  to  forgive 
eir  trespasses,  as  they  desire  to  forgive  those 
at  trespass  against  them ;  which  the  Lord  giveth 
em  power  to  do,  and  they  desire  in  their  hearts, 
at  they  may  not  be  led  into  temptation,  but  may 

delivered  from  evil,  when  they  are  beset  as  on 
ery  hand." 

"  Let  us  be  willing  to  bear  our  share  of  suffer- 
gs,  remembering  what  our  Lord  suffered  for  us 
hen  we  were  enemies  and  aliens ;  and  the  Lord 

ght  justly  have  cut  us  off  in  that  state,  but  he 
as  pleased  to  show  mqrcy  unto  us.  Let  us  be 
illing  to  follow  him  through  many  tribulations, 
r  the  assistance  of  his  Spirit,  that  we  may  be 
und  worthy  to  obtain  an  inheritance  in  the  king* 
)m  that  is  prepared  for  the  followers  of  the  Lamb. 
Then  we  have  done  all,  we  are  but  unprofitable 
rvants  ;  we  have  done  no  more  than  it  was  our 
ity  to  do;  there  is  nothing  to  be  attributed  to 
3,  neither  is  there  any  praise  belongs  unto  such, 
it  to  God  only." 

"  Although  the  Lord's  people  may  have  sorrow 
!  far  as  a  night,  yet  joy  will  come  in  the  morn- 
ig;  in  the  dawning  and  breaking  forth  of' that 
;ernal  day,  when  the  sun  shall  arise  that  shall  go 
0  more  down ;  which  is  for  the  light  of  the  new 
erusalem,  which  hath  no  need  of  the  outward 
in,  nor  of  the  moon,  for  the  Lord  God  is  the 
ght  thereof,  and  sorrow  and  sighing  shall  come 
)  an  end,  and  the  tears  shall  be  wiped  from  all 
ices." 


giving  the  eyes  a  wild  staring  appearance  ;  con- 
vulsions; and  finally  death.  From  these  facts  it 
appears  that  in  the  process  of  blooming  a  powerful 
medicinal  agent  is  developed,  which  gives  to  the 
seed-vessels  properties  injurious  to  cattle. 


Flax  as  Food  for  Cattle. — The  prevalent  opln- 
)n  that  flax  is  poisonous  to  cattle,  has  been  lately 
3sted  in  Germany  by  direct  experiment.  The 
italkg  deprivedjof  the  seed  vessels  were  fed  to  a 
ow  for  a  long  time  without  any  injurious  effects 
eing  observed ;  given  to  a  sheep,  only  a  slight 
isturbance,  owing  probably  to  the  mechanical 
ction  of  the  fibres,  was  perceptible.  But  when 
he  stalks  with  the  capsules  on  them  were  fed  to 
he  she'ap,  a  strongly  narcotic  effect  was  produced, 
howing  itself  in  the  dilatation  of  the  pupils, 


Selected  for  "The  Friend." 

The  Entellus,  Iloonuman,  or  Sacred  Monkey, 
S.  entellus,  the  type  of  the  genus,  is  of  a  rusty- 
brown  color,  the  head  and  body  being  over  two 
feet  in  length.  It  is  a  native  of  Bengal,  the 
Himalayan  mountains,  Nepaul  and  Bootan,  and 
is  remarkably  interwoven  with  the  religion  of  the 
countries  where  it  is  found,  especially  among  the 
Hindoos.  These  people  believe  that  the  entellus 
is  a  metamorphosed  prince,  and  to  kill  one  is  a 
deadly  sin.  As  might  be  expected,  this  treat- 
ment has  been  favorable  to  the  increase  of  these 
creatures,  and  hence  they  absolutely  swarm  in 
many  places,  and  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
temples.  In  some  parts  they  are  a  complete  pest, 
as  they  destroy  vast  quantities  of  fruit  in  the 
gardens  and  plantations.  M.  Duvancel  has  given 
an  interresting  account  of  the  careful  watch  which 
the  Bengalese  kept  over  him  to  prevent  his  kill- 
ing this  sacred  animal,  holding  a  high  place 
among  the  thirty  millions  of  Indian  gods,  and  to 
save  himself  from  dying  within  the  year,  which, 
according  to  popular  belief,  is  sure  to  be  the  fate 
of  one  who  puts  an  entellus  monkey  to  death.  He 
was  harangued  by  the  Hindoos,  upou  the  danger 
of  injuring  animals  which  were  no  other  than 
princes  and  heroes  under  the  operation  of  the 
metempsychosis.  Unmoved  by  their  eloquence, 
and  eager  to  possess  a  specimen,  he  levelled,  and 
brought  down  a  "princess."  But  the  acquisition 
was  dearly  brought;  the  ill-fated  creature  had  a 
young  one  ou  her  back,  and,  though  shot  through 
the  heart,  the  mother  exhausted  her  remains  of 
life  in  throwing  it  into  the  branches  of  a  neigh- 
bouring tree,  then  fell  and  expired  at  the  feet  of 
her  destroyer.  It  is  but  just  to  add  that  he 
mourned  over  the  deed  he  had  done. 

The  following  account  from  a  late  traveller  in 
India,  will  give  some  idea  of  the  immense  num- 
bers, as  well  as  the  habits  of  these  "sacred  mon- 
keys." 

"  On  another  occasion,"  says  the  narrator,  "  in 
company  with  the  assistant  magistrate  of  the  dis- 
trict, I  started  in  a  buggy  for  a  morning's  drive 
to  Deobund,  from  which  we  were  some  twelve 
miles  distant.  We  were  attended  by  two  sowars 
— native  horsemen,  or  mounted  police — and  hav- 
ing a  swift  mare,  we  got  over  the  ground  at  a  rapid 
pace. 

"  When  about  two  miles  from  the  bungalow,  we 
overtook  a  tribe  of  large  monkeys.  I  should  say 
there  were  as  many  as  four  hundred,  and  each 
carried  a  stick  of  uniform  length  and  shape. 
They  moved  along  in  ranks  or  companies — ^just, 
in  short,  as  though  they  were  imitating  a  wing  of 
a  regiment  of  infantry.  At  the  head  of  the  tribe 
was  an  old  and  very  powerful  monkey,  who  was, 
no  doubt,  the  chief.  It  was  a  very  odd  sight, 
and  I  become  greatly  interested  in  the  movements 
of  these  creatures.  There  could  be  no  question 
that  they  had  either  some  business  or  pleasure  on 
hand;  and  the  fact  of  each  carrying  a  stick,  led 
us  to  conclude  that  it  was  the  former  upon  which 
they  were  bent.  Their  destination  was,  like  ours, 
evidently  Deobund,  where  there  are  some  hun- 
dreds of  monkeys  fed  by  a  number  of  Brahmins, 
who  live  near  a  Hindoo  temple  there,  and  perform 
religious  ceremonies.  They — this  monkey  regi- 
ment— would  not  get  out  of  the  road  on  our  ac- 
count, nor  disturb  themselves  in  any  way;  and 
my  friend  was  afraid  to  drive  through  their  ranks, 
or  over  any  of  them,  for  when  assailed  they  are 


most  ferocious  brutes,  and  armed  as  they  were, 
and  in  such  numbers,  they  could  have  annihilat- 
ed us  with  the  greatest  ease.  There  was  no  help 
for  us,  therefore,  but  to  let  the  mare  proceed  at 
a  walk  in  the  rear  of  the  tribe,  the  members  of 
which,  now  that  we  were  nc;iring  Deobund,  be- 
gan to  chatter  frightfully;  just  before  we  came  to 
the  bungalow,  they  left  the  road  and  took  the  di- 
rection of  the  temple.  Fain  would  we  have  fol- 
lowed them,  but  to  do  so  in  the  buggy  would 
have  been  impossible,  for  they  crossed  over  some 
very  rough  ground,  and  two  ditches.  My  friend, 
therefore,  requested  the  sowars  to  follow  them, 
and  report  all  they  might  observe  of  their  actions. 
Meanwhile,  we  moved  off  to  the  bungalow  ;  on  ar- 
riving at  which,  we  mentioned  to  the  proprietor, 
a  very  old,  but  active  ajad  intelligent  man,  the 
sight  we  had  seen  on  the  road, — the  regiment  of 
monkeys. 

"'Ah!'  exclaimed  the  old  man,  'it  is  about 
the  time.' 

"  '  What  time  ?' 

"  '  Well,  Sahib,  about  every  five  years  that 
tribe  comes  up  the  country  to  pay  a  visit  to  this 
place;  and  another  tribe  comes  about  the  same 
time  from  the  up-country, — the  hills.  They  meet 
in  a  jungle  behind  the  old  Hindoo  temple,  and 
there  embrace  each  other,  as  though  they  were 
human  beings  and  old  friends,  who  had  been  part- 
ed for  a  length  of  time.  I  have  seen"  in  that  jun- 
gle as  many  as  four  or  five  thousand.  The  Brah- 
mins say  that  one  large  tribe  eomes  all  the  way 
from  Ajmere,  and  another  from  the  southern  side 
of  the  country,  and  from  Nepaul  and  Tirhoot. 
There  were  hundreds  of  monkeys  here  this  morn- 
ing, but  now  I  do  not  see  one.  I  suppose  they 
have  gone  to  welcome  their  friends.' 

"  The  sowars  who  had  been  deputed  to  follow 
the  tribe,  now  rode  up,  and  reported  that  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  old  temple,  there  was  an  army  of 
apes, — an  army  of  forty  thousand  !  One  of  the  sow- 
ars, in  the  true  spirit  of  oriental  exaggeration, 
expressed  himself  to  the  effect  that  it  would  be 
easier  to  count  the  hairs  of  one's  head,  than  the 
number  there  assembled. 

"  Let  us  go  and  look  at  them,  I  suggested. 

"  '  But  we  will  not  go  on  foot,'  said  my  friend, 
'  we  will  ride  the  sowars'  horses.  In  the  first 
place,  I  have  an  instinctive  horror  of  apes,  and 
should  like  to  have  the  means  of  getting  away 
from  them  speedily,  if  they  become  too  familiar 
or  offensive.  In  the  second  place,  I  do  not  wish 
to' fatigue  myself  by  taking  so  long  a  walk  in  the 
heat  of  the  day.' 

"  We  mounted  the  horses,  and  were  soon  at 
the  spot  indicated  by  the  sowars.  There  were 
not  so  many  as  had  been  represented  ;  but  I  am 
speaking  very  far  within  bounds,  when  I  state 
that  there  could  not  have  been  fewer  than  eight 
thousand,  and  some  of  them  of  an  enormous  size. 
I  could  scarcely  have  believed  that  there  were  so 
many  monkeys  in  the  world,  if  I  had  not  visited 
Benares,  and  heard  of  the  tribes  at  Gibraltar. 
Their  sticks,  which  were  thrown  together  in  a 
heap,  formed  a  very  large  stack  of  wood. 

"  '  What  is  this?'  my  friend  said  to  one  of  the 
Brahmins;  for  since  his  appointment  he  had 
never  heard  of  this  gathering  of  apes. 

"  '  It  is  a  festival  of  theirs,  Sahib,'  was  the  re- 
ply, 'just  as  Hindoos,  at  stated  times,  go  to 
Hurdwar,  Hagipore,  and  other  places,  so  do  these 
monkeys  come  to  this  shady  place.' 

"  '  And  how  long  do  they  stay  ?' 

"'Two  or  three  days;  then  they  go  away  to 
their  homes  in  different  parts  of  the  country;  then 
attend  to  their  business  ^'or  four  or  five  years; 
then  come  again  and  do  festival ;  and  so  on,  sir, 
to  the  end  of  all  time.    You  see  that  very  tall 
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monkey  there,  with  two  smaller  ones  on  either 
side  of  him  ?' 
'  Yes  !' 

"  '  Well,  sir,  that  is  a  very  old  monkey.  His 
age  is  more  than  twenty  years.  I  first  saw  him 
fifteen  years  ago;  He  was  then  full-grown.  His 
native  place  is  Meerut.  He  lives  with  the  Brah- 
mins at  the  Soorj  Khan,  near  Meerut.  The 
smaller  ones  are  his  sons,  sir.  They  have  never 
been  here  before,  and  you  see  he  is  showing  them 
all  about  the  place,  like  a  very  good  father.' 

"  Having  at  length  seen  enough  of  these  sacred 
animals,  we  returned  to  the  bungalow." — Good- 
rich's Animal  Kiuffdoni,  Illustrated. 

From  "  TIio  British  Friend.-' 

The  Word  Spoken  and  the  Word  Written:  their 
llelat  lye  Place  and  Valne. 
The  author  of  the  following  extract  appears 
from  his  style  not  to  have  been  in  connection  with 
Friends;  his  sentiments  however  on  the  above 
subject  are  so  in  unison  with  those  held  by  them, 
and  so  appropriate  to  their  present  circumstances, 
that  we  are  glad  to  give  place  to  the  extract,  re- 
commending it  to  the  reader's  serious  considera- 
tion. 

The  gospel  received  in  the  mere  letter,  can  pro- 
fit us  no  more  thnn  the  law,  but  will  remain,  like 
it,  an  external  rule,  instructing  us  in  many  things, 
but  imparting  nothing;  its  facts,  received  as  mere 
facts,  and  held  as  such  within  the  mind,  in  sus- 
pension, lie  there  dormant  and  undeveloped. 
They  quicken  no  pulsation,  and  exercise  no  per- 
meating iufluenee.  Though  they  carry  a  princi- 
ple of  life  within  theni,  it  is  one  which  cannot 
germinate  of  its  own  accord,  or  exert  its  energy 
save  with  the  aid  of  that  divine  auxiliary,  so  often 
likened  in  Scripture  to  those  elemental  influences — 
the  dew,  the  rain,  the  fire,  the  wind  blowing  where 
it  listeth — without  whose  co-operation  no  natural 
process  can  be  accomplished.  It  is  the  Spirit 
that  giveth  life."  Upon  this  point  Scripture 
speaks  plainly;  and  even  natural  reason,  if  duly 
exercised,  will  enable  us  to  understand  how  it  is 
that  St.  Paul  declares  that  no  man,  except  through 
the  Spirit  of  God,  can  either  receive  or  know  any- 
thing of  those  '■'  things  of  God"  which  it  is  the 
peculiar  X)Sacc  of  that  Spirit  to  impart.  For  know- 
ledge, whether  its  object  be  tangible  or  spiritual, 
earthly  or  divine,  can  only  reach  the  seat  of  con- 
sciousness within  us,  through  a  medium  answer- 
ing to  the  conditions  of  its  peculiar  nature.  A 
natural  object  must  be  apprehended  by  the  aldtTT 
the  natural  senses,  an  idea  must  be  recognized 
througli  the  exertion  of  the  intellect,  a  spiritual 
truth  attained  to  througli  the  exercise  of  a  spiritual 
faculty.  In  no  other  way  can  any  of  these  obtain 
that  true  recognition  which  make  them  really  our 
own.  We  shall  ail  be  ready  to  confess  that  no 
exertion  of  the  intellect  can  realize,  no  description, 
however  accurate,  convey  the  true  idea  of  a  color, 
an  odor,  a  sound,  a  flavor.  To  know  what  these 
things  are,  we  must  have  seen,  .smelt,  heard,  and 
tasted  ihem  ;  and  as  with  natural  so  with  spirit- 
ual things.  Here,  also,  we  must  "  taste  and  see;" 
taste  before  we  see,  taste  in  order  to  see.  Our 
very  perception  must  partake  of  tlie  nature  of  ex- 
perience, as  all  that  we  can  gain  otherwise  is  but 
vague  and  conjectural — a  notion  about  the  thing, 
not  the  knowledge  of  it. 

The  apostles  speak  as  men  who  have  learnt  the 
full  force  of  this  distinction  ;  and  we  never  find 
them  confounding  things  natural  and  spiritual 
with  each  other,  or  expecting  to  arrive  at  tlie  un- 
der.'tanding  of  the  latter  by  means  of  any  natural 
faculty  or  intellectual  proce.s.s.  They  know  that 
through  the  hearing  car  and  the  seeing  eye,  man  [ 
ii<  placed  iu  couiniuuicutioa  with  the  outward  | 


world  of  sense;  they  are  aware,  that  through  tlie 
conceptions  of  his  heart  and  mind  he  can  hold 
communion  with  the  inner  world  of  thought  and 
of  feeling — those  "  things  of  a  man"  which,  as 
St.  Paul  testifies,  each  man  can  realize  through  an 
exertion  of  his  own  self-consciousness;  but  when 
it  is  "the  things  of  God"  that  are  in  question, 
they  rely  no  longer  upon  the  natural  faculties  and 
powers,  knowing  that  these  arc  only  to  be  searched 
out  by  "  the  Spirit  that  is  in  man,  and  through 
the  inspiration  of  the  Almighty  that  giveth  un- 
derstanding." 

It  is  through  this  unction  from  the  Holy  One 
that  they  know  all  things;  and  it  is  somewhat 
remarkable  that  we  never  find  the  apostles  ground- 
ing their  confidence  upon  a  privilege  to  which  we 
arc  often  disposed  to  attribute  it — I  mean  the 
fact  of  their  having  known  our  Saviour  in  his  hu- 
man person.  To  those  who  are  conscious  of  pos- 
sessing their  Lord,  it  is  little  merely  to  have  seen 
Him  ;  and  with  them  the  external  view  is  so 
merged  in  the  sense  of  inward-  realization,  that 
St.  Paul,  in  describing  the  intimacy  and  fulness 
of  the  life  in  which  all  things  are  made  new,  ex- 
claims, "  Yea,  though  we  have  known  Christ  after 
the  flesh,  yet  now  henceforth  know  we  Him  no 
more."  To  understand  the  meaning  of  these 
memorable  words,  we  must  drink  so  deeply  into 
the  spirit  in  which  they  are  uttered,  astobeable  to 
meet  their  speaker  in  his  explicit  statement,  that 
no  man  can  say,  (iu  a  saving  and  efi'ectual  sense,) 

that  Jesus  is  the  Lord  but  by  the  Holy  Ghost;" 
and  this,  because  any  acknowledgment  of  him, 
that  rests  on  merely  outward  evidence,  must  ne- 
cessarily fall  far  short  of  that  good  confession,  for 
the  utterance  of  which  Peter's  Master  pronounced 
him  blessed.  That,  on  the  Master's  own  testi- 
mony, was  the  ei:pression  of  a  deep  inward  con- 
viction wrought  by  God  himself  upon  the  soul ; 
and  it  was  not  because  Christ  had  been  manifested 
to  Peter  in  the  flesh,  but  because  he  had  been  re- 
vealed to  him  in  the  Spirit,  that  he  was  able  to 
answer  our  Lord's  question,  "  Whom  sayest  thou 
that  I  am  ?"  in  the  words  which  drew  forth  this 
comment,  "  Blessed  art  thou,  Simon  Bar-jona,  for 
flesh  and  blood  hath  not  revealed  it  unto  thee,  but 
my  Father  which  is  in  heaven."  Now  it  is  evident, 
upon  the  warrant  of  these  words,  that  the  apostles, 
to  whom  we  ascribe  so  many  superior  advantages, 
wore  exactly  in  our  own  position  in  this  one  res- 
pect, that  they  could  know  nothing  except  they  re- 
ceived it  from  heaven — could  learn  nothing  truly, 
even  of  him  whose  wordsthey  listened  to,  and  whose 
steps  they  Ibllowed  in,  except  they  were  taught  it 
of  God.  Without  a  spiritual  enlightenment,  even 
when  they  looked  upon  their  Lord,  their  eyes 
were  holden  that  thej'  should  not  know  him ; 
without  a  spirituiil  approximation,  even  when  they 
sat  witli  him  in  the  house,  and  walked  with  him 
in  the  way,  they  were  not  really  nigh  him.  Their 
need  was  as  great  as  ours  of  that  inner  illumina- 
tion, that  internal  contact,  without  wiiich  it  would 
have  availed  them  little  tiiat  they  had  seen  with 
their  eyes,  and  handled  with  tlieir  hands,  of  the 
Word  of  life;  for  all  this  might  have  been,  and  yet 
have  left  them  witlu)ut  that  knowledge  of  a  Sa- 
viour which  is  life  and  peace — rhave  left  them, 
t.)0,  among  the  number  of  those  to  whom,  after 
iiaving  lived  in  their  presence,  and  taught  in  their 
streets,  IL;  will  nevertheless  one  day  profess — "  I 
never  knew  you." 

For  it  was  not  every  one  who  saw  our  Lord 
upon  earth  that  saw,  with  righteous  Simeon,  his 
solvation.  Wiiilc  many  thronged  and  pressed 
upim  him  in  the  crowd,  few  really  touched  him  ; 
and  the  Scriptures  make  it  evident,  tlnit  among 
the  multitudes  who  witnessed  iiis  tnighty  and 
merciful  deeds,  were  many  persons  "who  seeing] 


did  not  understand,"  and  remained  in  a  stat( 
unbelief  not  to  be  overcome  by  any  outward  te  e* 
mony,  even  that  of  a  miracle.    Yet  because  tl 
saw  his  works,  and  in  niany  cases  were  themsel  iis 
the  subjects  of  them,  they  must  have  believed  f 
them,  as  matters  of  fact,  and  must  also,  on 
evidence  of  such  facts,  have  believed  in  him  a  ifl 
Being  endowed  with  wonderful  and  superhua  n 
powers.    How  then  was  it  that  they  did  not,  lioi 
the  same  time,  believe  to  the  saving  of  th 
souls?  The  answer  to  this  will  go  far  to  expli 
to  us  how  it  is  that  so  many  among  us  belie 
and  in  a  certain  sense  understand  our  Bibles,  j  ' 
for  want  of  a  spiritual  insight  and  appropriati 
fail,  while  we  accept  the  fact,  to  receive  ale 
with  it  the  life-imparting  principle  it  inclos  " 
What  the  word  spoken,  whether  by  word  or  si;  ^' 
was  to  them,  the  word  written  is  to  us,  and  ii  '  j 
ther  can  profit,  so  long  as  it  is  received  in  t  * 
word  only.    They  had  the  fact,  and  we  have 
record;  and, either,  to  be  made  effectual  to  1  Ij 
heart  and  conscience  of  any  one  of  us,  requires  li 
be  brought  home  to  that  heart  and  conscience  it 
the  Spirit  of  demonstration  and  of  power.        1  % 

We  love  our  Bibles,  and  we  think  that  we  '  ki 
lieve  them  ;  let  us  ask  ourselves  this  questii  lii 
Can  persons  believe  the  Bible  who  do  not  belie  \\ 
what  the  Bible  tells  them?  For  while  we  rest  k' 
the  Bible,  to  the  exclusion  of  any  other  testimoi 
the  Bible  itself  declares  most  solemnly  iu  favor 
another  witness,  to  whom  it  appeals  as  an  e 
deuce  of  its  own  truth ;  and  if  we  believe  wl 
the  apostles,  speaking  through  the  Scriptur 
tell  us,  we  must  also  accept  the  authority  to  whi  si 
they  refer  us,  and  to  which  iliey  were  referred  ar 
their  Lord:  "When  the  Comforter  is  cod  li 
whom  I  will  send  unto  you  from  the  Father,  ev  i 
the  Spirit  of  truth,  which  proceedeth  from  t  >li 
Father,  he  shall  testify  of  me,  for  be  shall  recei  lal 
of  mine,  and  shall  show  it  unto  you."  Now  B 
they  who  have  been  with  their  Master  from  t  il 
beginning,  who  were  themselves  appointed  to  w 
his  historic  witnesses,  had  yet  need  of  a  spiriti  T 
witness,  upon  whose  evidence,  and  through  win  n 
spiritual  monitions,  they  were  to  receive  thi  ij 
Lord  more  fully,  and  learn  of  him  more  trv  [f 
than  they  had  yet  done,  how  can  we  afford  fl 
dispense  with  its  testim'ony?  If  the  facts  we  is 
not  enough  for  them,  how  shall  the  record  of  t  li 
facts  be  enough  for  us?  'It  is  the  Spirit  th  lit 
beareth  witness :'  and  so  long  as  belief  is  base  .i 
as  it  might  have  been  with  the  apostles,  in  t  il: 
evidence  of  the  senses,  or  restSj  as  in  the  case  (i 
so  many  among  ourselves,  upon  the  written  tes  ii 
mony  of  others,  we  are  but  receiving  the  witne  m 
of  man,  the  witness  of  God  being  greater:  "  Ai  » 
he  that  belicveth  hath  the  witness  in  himself."  la 
 ^   '•  Ik 

At\ah/sis  of  Nile  Water. — Prof.  Voclcker  h  ili 
anal3-sed  specimens  of  Nile  water  sent  to  him  frc 
Egypt,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  causes  of  t  a 
remarkable  fertilizing  effects  which  that  wat  f« 
produces  by  its  annual  inundations,  and  also 
what  time  during  the  flood  those  effects  are  nn  ii 
valuable.  At  the  beginning  of  the  flood,  tl  C; 
water  contains  forty  grains  of  suspended  ai  ti 
soluble  matter  to  the  gallon;  at  the  height  li( 
the  flood,  when  the  water  is  of  a  bright,  almo  ic 
blood-red  colour,  the  solid  matter  amounts  il 
eighty-seven  grains  in  the  gallon.  The  red  colo'  i 
is  due  to  finely  divided  oxide  of  iron,  with  whi(  « 
clay,  fine  .sand,  and  organic  matter  are  inte  « 
mingled.  It  is  chiefly  the  suspended  matt  " 
which  produces  such  astonishing  effects  upc  i 
vegetation;  and  the  organic  matter  contained  \\ 
one  thousand  gallnns  is  stated  by  Prof.  Voclck  o 
to  be  capable,  when  deposited  on  the  land,  '  ^ 
generating  three  hundred  pounds  of  ammoui  < 
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h'om  this,"  he  says  "  no  surprise  will  be  felt  at 
Jesuits  practically  obtained  in  the  irrigated 
i  tricts  of  Egypt."    lie  remarks  further,  that 
''*tl  lis  object  in  relating  some  of  the  details  which 
re  brought  to  light  in  the  course  of  his  exam- 
tion  of  Nile  water,  is  to  direct  the  attention  of 
I  iglish  farmers  to  the  benefits  which  are  in  most 
i4es  likely  to  result  from  a  good  system  of  irri- 
ion." 
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from  "The  British  Frieod." 

Baptism  and  the  Sapper. 

The  following  letter  by  ourfriend  James  Baclr- 
ise  has  been  kindly  placed  by  him  at  our  dispo- 
in  the  belief  that  the  arguments  intended  for 
benefit  of  the  correspondent  to  whom  he  ad- 
issed  it,  would  be  also  useful  to  such  minds  as 
1  been  unsettled  by  Spurgeon's  sermon  on  Jjap- 
t  aaal  Kegeneration. 

York,  Eleventh  month  2d,  1863. 
t  My  Dear  Friend, — Thy  letter  of  10th  Month 
ei  th  reached  me  duly;  and  I  am  interested  in  thy 
ok  statement  of  thy  views,  and  of  the  steps 
ich  thou  hast  taken  under  them  ;  and  I  wish  to 
e  them  their  full  measure  of  Christian  consid- 
tion,  and  to  exercise  towards  thyself  the  apos- 
io  precept  to  "  forbear  one  another  in  love."  I 
however,  still  believe  there  is  a  misapprehension 
thy  mind  of  some  important  features  of  the  gos- 
and  a  misapplication  of  various  passages  of 
ipture  in  support  of  thy  views.    In  the  first 
ice,  thy  understanding  of  the  characters  by 
lich  the  law  and  the  gospel  are  coutradistin- 
ished  seem  to  me  to  be  dim.    Thou  dost  not  seem 
arly  to  apprehend,  that  while  the  law  had  "  the 
1!  adow  of  good  things  to  come,"  in  typical  rites 
observances,  the  gospel  presents  the  spiritual 
lization  in  the  offices  of  Jesus,  and  in  the  spir- 
al experience  of  believers  in  him. 
Having  thus  prefaced  my  reply  to  thy  letter,  I 
I  11  try  to  take  the  subjects  in  the  order  in  which 
ou  hast  brought  them  under  notice, 
pirili  With  regard  to  water  baptism,  it  is  to  be  borne 
mind,  that  it  was  no  new  mode  of  acknowledg- 
proselytes,  nor  of  receiving  their  confession 
faith,  adopted  by  the  apostles  on  the  opening 
the  dispensation  of  the  gospel  by  the  resurrec- 
of  Christ;  and  that  under  the  law  and  the 
oftl  inistration  of  John  the  Baptist  it  had  also  a  ty- 
ittt  cal  character;  and  that  our  Saviour  himself  was 
base  minister  under  the  law,  which  he  came  to  ful- 
iiitl;  and  the  ceremonials  of  which  he,  in  several 
case  fecorded  instance^  observed,  and  likewise  enjoined 
itel  1  persons  whom  he  had  healed  or  cleansed.  That 
;itDe  ater  baptism  was  used  by  the  apostles  on  many 
"An  scasions  as  a  recognition  of  proselytes  from  Ju- 
If,"  aisni  and  heathenism,  ancj  as  an  acceptation  of 
leir  profession  of  faith  in  Christ,  is  also  quite 
;r  111  lear. 

ifro  In  this  view  we  may  consider,  that  when  Peter 
pfti  lid  of  the  housahold  of  Cornelius,  "  Can  any  man 
mil  )rbid  water  that  these  should  not  be  baptised, 
Isiji'hich  have  received  the  Holy  Ghost  as  well  as 
niare?"  he  said  in  effect,  to  his  Jewish  companions, 
tl)an  any  of  you  Jews  forbid  that  we  should  ac- 
8D:nowledge  these  converted  heathens  as  fellow  be- 
lli (levers  in  Christ,  and  as  our  disciples  in  him,  and 
liiioi  ccept  the  profession  of  their  faith,  seeing  they 
(i  I  Iso  have  received  the  Holy  Ghost?  This  ques- 
(iloi  ion  was  not  for  the  sake  of  water,  but  for  that 
;|iicf?hich  was  signified  at  that  time  by  the  long  used 
ntu  peremony.  And  in  the  same  way  when  he  said, 
jttji' Kepent  and  be  baptised  every  one  of  you  in  the 
upfliame  of  Jesus,  for  the  remission  of  sins;"  his 
,iji;vords  imply,  Repent,  and  make  open  confession 


them  plainly,  "The  baptism  that  now  saveth  is 
not  the  putting  away  the  filth  of  the  flesh  (not 
the  washing  of  the  body  with  water),  but  the  an- 
swer of  a  good  conscience  toward  God  by  the  re- 
surrection of  Jesus  Chrjst ;"  and  Paul  said  he  was 
thankful  he  had  baptized  so  few;  for  Christ  sent 
him  not  to  baptize,  but  to  preach  the  gospel.  This 
would  have  been  a  strange  cause  for  thankfulness, 
if  he  believed  the  charge  of  his  Lord,  to  "  go  into 
all  nations,  and  teach  them,  baptising  them  into 
the  name  of  the  Father,  and  the  Son,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost,"  to  refer  to  water  baptism;  and  if 
the  other  disciples  understood  it  so,  it  isremarka-, 
ble  that  there  is  no  record  of  their  having  atten- 
ded to  the  charge  ;  but  it  is  only  recorded  that 
they  baptized  "  in  the  name  of  Jesus." 

With  legard  to  what  thou  hast  stated  respec- 
ting the  influence  of  baptism  upon  thyself,  1  do 
not  think  anything  thou  regarded  in  it  as  a  public 
profession  of  faith  in  Christ,  added  one  whit  in  the 
minds  of  any  of  the  public  who  knew  of  it,  to 
their  belief  of  thy  being  a  believer  in  him.  This, 
since  thy  becoming  decidedly  awakened,  was  man- 
ifest in  thy  life  aud  conversation  ;  but  among  the 
few  of  the  public  who  knew  of  thy  baptism  must 
be  reckoned  some  at  least  wlio  looked  upon  it  as  an 
evidence  both  of  thy  sincerity  and  of  thy  want  of 
clearness  of  perception  in  regard  to  gospel  require- 
ments. And  respecting  the  influences  on  thy  own 
mind,  described  in  thy  letter,  they  all  ougiit  to 
be  the  daily  recollections  of  every  believer  under 
the  baptisms  of  the  Holy  Ghost  as  ministered  by 
Christ  himself,  and  the  remembrance  of  his  suffer- 
ings, death,  resurrection  and  mediation,  with  the 
feeling  after  his  presence  and  after  commuuion  of 
spirit  with  him,  ought  to  be  the  daily  exercise  of 
every  one  who  is  "  born  again,"  without  the  need 
of  such  helps  as  water  baptism.  And  trul}',  if 
these  things  do  not  live  in  our  hearts  under  "the 
anointing  which  we  have  received  of  him,"  there 
is  reason  to  fear  they  will  not  under  the  renjcm- 
brance  of  baptism  with  water.  With  i-egard  to 
the  baptism  of  our  Saviour  by  his  forerunner,  and 
liis  words,  "Suffer  it  to  be  so  now,  for  thus  it  be- 
cometh  us  to  fulfil  all  righteousness,"  there  is  much 
in  the  word  now — i.e.  at  that  particular  time,  as 
his  testimony  to  the  authority  of  John's  commis- 
siou  to  preach  repentance,  and  to  recognize  those 
who  accepted  his  doctrine  by  this  rite.  But  this 
gives  no  sanction  to  water  baptism  as  a  rite  to  be 
perpetuated  under  a  subsequent  and  far  more  glo- 
rious dispensation.  Neither  does  the  frequent, 
but  not  constant,  use  of  water  baptism  by  many 
of  the  apostles,  in  recognising  converts  from  Ju- 
daism and  heathenism,  imply  that  they  considered 
it  a  rite  to  be  perpetuated  toward  all  who  became 
true  disciples  of  Christ  among  persons  professing 
Christianity. 

There  seems  to  be  an  extensive  misapprehen- 
sion among  professing  Christians,  and  one  which 
thou  also  hast  adopted  in  respect  to  the  words  of 
our  dear  Redeemer  in  regard  to  the  passover  on 
the  last  occasion  on  which  he  partook  of  it  with 
his  disciples,  and  regarding  which  he  expressed 
the  earnest  desire  with  which  he  had  desired  to 
eat  it  with  them  before  he  sufi'ered ;  evidently 
that  he  might  instruct  them  in  its  typical  relation 
to  himself,  and  commission  them  to  do  the  same 
to  others.  Perhaps  this  will  be  the  best  seen,  if 
we  supply  the  ellipses  which  occur  in  his  own 
words,  and  which  the  nature  of  the  feast  and  his 
presence  at  the  time  rendered  sufficiently  obvious. 

Luke  records  that  Jesus  said,  "With  desire 
have  I  desired  to  eat  this  passover  with  you  before 
I  suffer ;  for  I  say  unto  you,  I  will  not  any  more 
eat  thereof  until  it  be  fulfilled  in  the  kingdom  of 
And  he  took  the  cup  [of  the  passover],  and 


among  yourselves;  for  I  say  unto  you,  I  will  not 
drink  of  the  fruit  of  the  vine,  until  the  kingdom 
of  G  od  shall  come.  And  he  took  the  bread,  and 
gave  thanks;  and  brake  it,  and  gave  unto  them, 
saying,  This  [bread  of  the  passover]  is  [the  type 
or  representative  of]  my  body,  which  is  [about  to 
be]  given  for  you  :  this  [explanation]  do  [ye  in 
future  give  on  occasions  of  partaking  of  the  pass- 
over]  in  remembrance  of  me.  Likewise 'also  the 
cup,  after  supper,  saying,  This  cup  [of  the  pass- 
over]  is  [the  seal  of]  the  New  lestament  in 
my  blood  which  is  [about  to  be]  shed  for  you." 
In  these  words  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  in- 
stitution of  a  new  rite,  to  be  perpetuated  by  all 
who  should  become  the  disciples  of  Christ.  But 
when  in  the  message  to  the  Laodicean  church 
Jesus  said,  "  Behold  I  stand  at  the  door  and 
knock,  if  any  man  Ijear  my  voice,  and  open  the 
door,  I  will  come  in  to  him,  and  will  sup  with 
him,  and  he  with  me,"  there  does  seem  to  be  a 
reference  to  his  expressions  of  drinking  of  the 
fruit  of  the  vine  new,  or  spiritually,  in  the  king- 
dom of  God  [the  reign  of  God  in  the  hearts  of  be- 
lievers, under  the  dispensations  of  the  gospel.] 

(Conclutlod  next  week ) 


)f  the  name  of  Jesus,  for  the  remission  of  sins 
(When  the  people  began  to  place  more  in  baptism  j  God. 
jjijffith  water  than  belonged  to  it,  Peter  himself  told  gave  thanks,  and  said,  Take  this  and  divide  it 


Dancing. — Enoch  Miller,  of  Great  George  street 
Chapel,  Liverpool,  was  present  at  a  tea  meeting  at 
Fleetwood,  and,  in  the  course  of  an  address,  he 
made  reference  to  dancing,  remarking  that  "  he 
never  allowed  any  dancing-master  in  his  house, 
neither  did  he  allow  his  children  to  go  to  them; 
they  always  took  it  for  granted,  that  so  long  as 
they  had  legs  of  their  own,  they  were  allowed  to 
use  them  in  their  own  sweet  way;  and  provided 
they  did  not  break  the  furniture  or  kick  the  glass, 
there  were  certain  hours  of  the  day  when  they 
might  dance  away  to  their  hearts'  content.  A 
great  deal  of  nonsense  was  sometimes  talked  by 
the  'cultivated'  people  in  favour  of  'stepping 
paces,'  and  their  defence  of  the  practice  was  in- 
duced by  a  foregone  conclusion — they  loved  it. 
They  say  : — 'What  will  your  children  do  in  socie- 
ty when  they  cannot  dance  'i  They  will  be  behind 
the  age.'  He  would  reply,  first,  Jet  it  be  so;  it  is 
well  to  be  behind  the  age  in  some  things,  and  he 
did  hope  that  his  children  would  be  behind  the 
age  in  dancing,  as  well  as- in  some  other  matters. 
Secondly,  he  hoped  that  his  children  would  bo 
able  to  walk  as  neatly  as  those  who  had  learned 
to  dance.  Thirdly,  not  learning  to  dance  would 
keep  his  children  from  company  that  was  not  always 
of  the  most  desirable  kind.  Fourthly,  he  never 
knew  anybody  improve  morally,  religiously,  or  in- 
tellectually, by  dancing;  and  fifthly,  the  time 
spent  by  people  in  dancing  might  be  very  much 
better  occupied." — Late  Paper. 


How  little  do  we  at  the  moment  of  departure 
from  God  and  of  yielding  to  evil  passions,  per- 
ceive the  termination  of  the  course;  and  how' 
continually  the  evil  first  allowed  in  the  will,  be- 
trays us  to  the  tempter  who  beguiles  us  on  from 
precipice  to  precipice,  from  fall  to  fall,  till  his 
unwary  dupes  find  themselves  ingulphed  in  eter- 
nal and  inextricable  ruin.  —  Memoirs  of  Fort 
Royal. 

Emigration  from  Sicitzerhind. — Recent  advi- 
ces received  at  the  State  Department  contain  the 
important  announcement  that  upward  often  thous- 
and Swiss  emigrants  now  await  passage  to  the 
United  States  at  Havre  and  other  European  ports. 
Considering  the  comparatively  limited  emigration 
from  Switzerland  during  past  seasons,  the  fact 
above  stated  furnishes  a  remarkable  instance  of 
the  growing  appreciation  with  which  this  country 
is  regarded  in  Switzerland,  and  the  desire  of  her 
people  to  come  hither. — Late  Paper. 
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For  some  years  past  there  have  usually  appeared 
under  the  editorial  head  in  the  columns  of  "  The 
Friend,"  some  observations  on  whatever  particu- 
larly objectionable  features  have  been  observable 
in  the  "accounts  published  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Yearly  Meetings  of  London  and  Dublin. 

Unhappily,  for  a  considerable  time  past,  there 
have  been  so  many  new  things  occurring,  and  so 
many  extraordinary  sentiments  advanced  among 
tlie  members  in  those  meetings,  manifesting  de- 
parture from  the  faith  and  practices  of  Friends, 
that  it  has  seemed  necessary  to  notice  them,  to 
express  our  disapproval  of  them,  and  point  out 
their  tendency.  We  understand  that  some  of  our 
readers  have  expressed  disappointment  that  the 
same  course  has  not  been  pursued  this  year;  and 
some  have  perhaps  feared  lest  this  silence  on  the 
part  of  those  having  charge  of  this  journal,  was 
indicative  of  less  sensitiveness  respecting  the  sen- 
timents thus  thrown  before  our  readers,  or  to  the 
evil  elfects  they  might  produce,  if  indeed  they 
still  feel  as  conscientiously  bound,  as  in  years  gone 
by,  to  bear  their  testimony  against  the  innova- 
tions perseveringly  made  upon  the  doctrines  and 
testimonies  of  our  religious  Society. 

We  desire,  therefore,  to  assure  all  our  readers 
that  the  editorial  silence  upon  this  subject  arose 
from  no  such  cause,  but  knowing  that  the  inno- 
vations alluded  to  were  about  to  be  commented  on 
in  the  essays  published  in  our  Journal  under  the 
title  of  "  Improvements  in  the  Church,"  it  was 
thought  unnecessary  to  add  anything  thereto  at 
the  present  time. 

To  those  communications,  therefore,  we  refer 
our  readers,  as  expressing  views  similar  to  those 
entertained  by  the  Conductors  of  "  Tiie  Friend," 
upon  the  highly  interesting  subjects  treated  ou  in 
them. 

It  is  at  all  times  a  painful  thing  to  differ  from 
our  brethren  in  religious  profession,  upon  matters 
so  intimately  connected  with  the  well-being  of  our 
religious  Society,  aud^the  maintenance  of  the 
cause  of  Truth;  but  where  we  believe  principles 
of  vital  importance  to  both  of  these  are  at  stake, 
we  feel  it  a  duty  to  speak  decidedly,  though  in 
love  to  tho^e  from  whom  we  may  dissent. 


SU.MMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
FonEiGN. — News  from  Europe  to  the  30th  ult.  The 
political  news  is  genersilly  unimportant.  The  Danish 
question  is  uncbimged.  The  Prussian  semi-official 
journal  says,  the  government  is  prepared  and  armed  for 
the  renewal  of  the  struggle.  A  Prussian  army  of  occu- 
pation, of3U,000  men,  will  winter  iu  East  Jutland.  Earl 
Clarendon,  at  Vienna,  urged  the  necessity  of  bringing 
the  peace  negotiations  to  a  speedy  issue.  Riots  have 
taken  place  at  Turin  in  consequence  of  the  transfer  of 
the  capital  to  Florence.  Twenty  persons  were  killed 
and  many  wounded  in  the  outbreak.  A  new  cabinet 
had  been  formed,  and  tranquillity  restored.  Wlieu  the 
new  treaty  between  France  and  Italy  was  announced  to 
the  Pope,  he  requested  copies  for  e.xamination,  and  lime 
for  deliberation,  before  communicating  his  impressions 
of  the  effect  the  new  state  of  things  might  have  upon 
the  Papacy.  A  commercial  treaty  between  France  and 
Switzerlond  has  been  ratified.  The  Bank  of  France  has 
raised  its  rate  of  discount.  The  money  market  in  Eng- 
land was  stringent,  and  numerous  heavy  failures  of 
commercial  houses  arc  reported.  There  is  said  to  be 
no_  panic,  but  a  general  and  great  depression  of^trade. 
The  Leeds  Hank  has  made  a  disastrous  failure.  At  a 
meeting  of  the  shareholders  its  liabilities  were  stated  at 
£917,000,  and  the  deficiency  at  more  than  £500,000. 
The  slock  of  cotton  in  Liverpool  consisted  of  412,500 
bales,  including  13,000  American.  Fair  Orleans  was 
quoted  at  29(/.  .Middling  uplands,  26)[d.  The  market 
tor  breadstutfj  dull  aod  nearly  UDchaaged.   Winter  red 


wheat  7«.  9c?.  a  8s.  per  100  lbs.  Corn  had  slightly  ad- 
vanced.   Consols  87J. 

Unitbd  States. —  Virginia. — South  of  Petersburg  a 
division  of  Federal  troops  advanced  to  the  Boynton  road 
over  which  the  rebels  wagon  their  supplies  to  Peters- 
burg. A  very  formidable  line  of  works  vrere  found  near 
the  road,  behind  which  the"  rebels  were  disposed  in 
heavy  force.  It  was  not  deemed  advisable  to  attack 
them,  and  the  Federal  troops  fell  back  to  a  safe  position. 
The  loss  of  the  Federal  troops  in  the  capture  of  the 
rebel  intrenchments  below  Petersburg  a  few  days  pre- 
vious, was  heavier  than  at  first  reported,  amounting  to 
about  2000  men,  more  than  half  of  whom  were  taken 
prisoners.  On  the  7th  inst.  the  rebels  attacked  Kautz's 
cavalry  on  the  north  side  of  the  James  river,  and  drove 
them  back  with  the  loss  of  their  artillery.  The  rebels 
then  attacked  the  corps  of  General  Birney,  in  their  in- 
trenchments, but  were  repulsed  with  the  estimated  loss 
of  about  one  (thousand  men.  The  loss  of  the  Federal 
troops  was  comparatively  small.  General  Birney  sub- 
sequently occupied  the  intrenchments  which  were  taken 
from  Kautz,  and  compelled  the  confederate  forces  to  re- 
tire into  the  inner  line  of  intrenchments,  near  Richmond. 
On  the  7th  inst.  the  army  of  General  Sheridan  was  at 
Harrisonburg,  and  was  receiving  supplies  regularly  from 
.Vlartinsburg.  A  letter  in  a  Charleston  paper  of  the  3d 
says,  that  General  Early  has  been  superseded  by  Long- 
street  ;  that  the  rebel  army  in  the  valley  had  been  rein- 
forced and  then  consisted  of  50,000  veteran  troops. 
Gen.  Burbridge  recently  attacked  Saltville,  iu  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  captured  two  redoubts  and  150  prisoners, 
and  a  large  number  of  horses  and  cattle.  Finding  the 
position  too  strongly  fortified,  he  withdrew  during  the 
night,  leaving  his  wounded  men  in  the  hands  of  the 
rebels,  and  retreated  into  Kentucky.  A  dispatch  of  the 
9th,  from  General  Sheridan,  was  dated  at  Strasburg,  to 
which  point  he  had  fallen  back.  On  the  previous  day 
the  rebel  cavalry  appeared  in  the  rear  of  Sheridan's 
forces.  They  were  attacked  and  defeated  by  the  Federal 
cavalry,  who  pursued  them  for  a  distance  of  26  miles, 
capturing  eleven  pieces  of  artillery,  many  wagons,  and 
330  prisoners.  General  Sheridan  says,  On  moving  back 
to  this  point  the  whole  country  from  the  Blue  Ridge  to 
the  North  Mountain  has  been  made  untenable  for  a  rebel 
army.  I  have  destroyed  over  two  thousand  barns  filled 
with  wheat,  hay  and  farming  implements,  and  over 
seventy  mills  filled  with  flour  and  wheat."  He  had  also 
collected  and  driven  off  great  numbers  of  horses,  cattle 
and  sheep,  leaving  the  country  as  destitute  as  possible. 

Tennessee  and  the  South-west. — The  rebels  hare  recently 
manifested  great  activity  in  this  quarter,  and  strong 
efforts  have  been  made  to  interrupt  General  Sherman's 
communications.  Most  of  their  attempts  appear  to  have 
been  frustrated.  They  made  an  unsuccessful  attack 
upon  the  Federal  garrison  at  Athens,  Alabama,  and  on 
the  5th  they  attacked  Alatoona  in  North-western  Geor- 
gia. The  engagement  was  severe,  the  Federal  troops 
sustaining  a  loss  of  about  700  men  killed  and  wounded. 
The  rebels  were  repulsed  and  retreated  hastily,  leaving 
all  their  dead  on  the  ground,  and  between  400  and  000 
wounded  men.  They  also  lost  a  number  of  prisoners. 
The  railroads  in  various  places  have  sustained  consider- 
able damage  from  bands  of  rebels.  General  Sherman 
was  watching  the  movements  of  the  main  confeder:Ue 
army  in  the  vicinity  of  Atlanta.  He  had  dispatched 
General  Thomas  to  Nashville  to  superintend  the  opera- 
tions intended  to  counteract  the  rebel  designs  upon  his 
communication  with  the  North.  General  Rosecrans  re- 
ports that  Forrest's  army  has  escaped  by  crossing  the 
Tennessee  river  iu  flat  boats  above  and  belay  Florence, 
Alabama. 

Louisiana. — The  cotton  crop  is  thought  to  be  badly 
damaged,  but  is  not  destroyed.  A  plantation  near  Baton 
Rouge,  from  which  only  si.xty  bales  were  expected  will 
make  four  hundred,  but  this  is  an  exccplioual  case  and 
the  average  is  estimated  at  only  half  a  crop.  The  rebels 
have  beeu  driven  from  the  Atchafalaya  and  the  vicinity 
of  Morganzia.  One  cannon,  some  stores,  and  a  few  rebel 
prisoners  were  taken.  The  planters  have  been  directed 
to  leave  one-fourth  of  the  sugar  cane  crop  for  seed. 
The  laborers  are  to  have  a  lien  on  all  products  raised 
in  the  dcpurtment  until  their  claims  arc  satisfied. 

Missouri. — The  rebel  army  of  invasion  ajipeared  before 
Jefferson  cily  on  the  8th,  and  drew  up  in  line  of  battle, 
but  after  receiving  a  severe  fire  from  the  Federal  bat- 
teries, moved  oft"  towards  the  west.  General  Canby's 
last  report  slates  that  General  Steele  was  moving  in 
force  from  Arkansas  towards  Missouri,  with  a  view  of 
operating  against  the  invaders. 

Southern  Items. — The  late  editor  of  the  Atlanta  Con- 
federacy, and  the  Georgia  Times,  and  the  present  Clerk 
I  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  Georgia,  has  arrived 
in  Nashville,  having  beeu  compelled  to  leave  the  South 
in  consequence  of  the  publication  of  an  article  advo- 


eating  the  restoration  of  the  Union.  He  gives  an  ini 
resting  statement  of  affairs  in  the  South,  which  appei 
in  the  Nashville  Union  of  the  Gth.  He  says  that  a  u; 
versal  despondency  exists  throughout  the  South  ; 
least  three-fourths  of  the  people  believing  that,  as  th( 
is  no  hope  for  the  success  of  the  confederacy,  the  soot 
they  return  to  the  Union  the  better,  as  each  day  of  h( 
tility  increases  the  difficulties  which  surround  the  ma 
ing  of  peace.  But  it  is  impossible,  at  present,  for  tl 
sentiment  to  become  demonstrative.  The  Georgia  pap( 
represent  that  Hood's,  army  has  got  well  in  the  rear 
Atlanta,  and  expresses  the  confident  expectation  th 
Sherman  will  soon  find  his  communications  interrupt 
and  be  compelled  to  evacuate  Atlanta.  The  Govern 
of  Alabama,  in  his  message  to  the  Legislature,  recoi 
mends  an  amendment  of  the  militia  law  so  as  to  inclu 
all  persons  exempted  from  the  confederate  service  at 
to  bear  arms,  and  all  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  ai 
fifty-five  years  of  age.  The  Charleston  papers  speak 
the  continued  bombardment  of  the  city,  which  on  sor 
days  was  very  severe,  causing  a  number  of  casualti* 
chiefly  from  the  flying  bricks  and  splinters,  'fhe  J/« 
cury  says  :  "  When  Early  assumed  the  aggressive  ai 
crossed  the  Potomac  into  Maryland,  we  ventured  to  e 
press  the  opinion  that  such  a  movement  could  jirodu 
nothing  but  evil  to  our  cause.  The  subsequent  burni 
down  of  Chambersburg,  and  the  military  flourish 
about  Washington  only  confirmed  our  fears.  Time  h 
passed  on,  and  now  we  see  realized  the  fruits  of  this  e 
pedition. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  283,  including 
deaths  and  interments  of  soldiers. 

Philadelphia  and  Erie  Railroad. — This  great  work  h 
at  length  been  brought  to  completion.  On  the  Gth  in; 
the  first  train,  with  an  excursion  party,  passed  over  ti 
entire  length  of  the  road,  arriving  at  Erie  near  the  clo 
of  the  day. 

The  Markets,  ^c. — The  following  were  the  quotatio 
on  the  10th  inst.  New  York. — American  gold  197  a  \i  If 
The  money  market  easier,  the  rate  for  call  loans  was 
per  cent.,  commercial  paper  9  a  15  per  cent.  Unit( 
States  six  per  cents,  1881,  105J-.  Seven-thirty's,  104 
Five-twenty's,  107.  Balance  in  the  New  York  Su 
treasury,  $28,523,444.  Specie  in  the  New  York  haul 
$20,066,557.  Superfine  State  flour,  $7.25  a  $7.£ 
Shipping  Ohio,  $9.25  a  $9.75.  Baltimore  flour,  fair 
extra,  $10.15  a  $10.65.  Chicago  spring  wheat,  $1.65 
$1.75;  amber  western  and  choice  Kentucky,  $1.90 
$1.95.  Oats,  78  a  79  cts.  Mixed  western  corn,  $1.45 
$1.48.  Cotton  very  dull,  the  quotation,  nominally,  $1.1 
Cuba  sugar,  18  cts.  Philadelphia. — Superfine  flour, 
a$9'50.  Prime  red  wheat,  $2.06  a  $2.08.  White,  $2 
a  $2.40.  Rye,  $1.60.  Yellow  corn,  $1.60.  Oats,  86  c. 
Clover  seed,  $9.25  a  $9.87.  Timothy,  $5.50  a  $6.  Fla' 
seed,  $3.05  a  $3.10.  The  offerings  of  beef  cattle  reach' 
about  2500  head,  prices  ranged  from  $9  to  $16,  accor 
ing  to  quality.-  Two  thousand  hogs  were  sold  at  fro 
$17  to  $19  the  100  lbs.  net.  The  arrivals  of  shet 
reached  nearly  7000,  and  sales  ranged  at  from  6  to  I 
cents  per  pound  gross. 


FvECEIPTS. 

Received  from  A.  Sharplcss,  Pa.,  S2,  vol.  38  ;  from 
Dean,  0.,  $3,  to  No.  52,  vol.  38,  an#\V.  C.  Coppuck,  t 
$2,  vol.  38;  from  L.  Bedell,  N.  Y.,  $6,  vols.  36,  37,  ar 
38;  from  I.  Buffluton,  Mass.,  $2,  vol.  38,  and  for 
Buffiuton,  M.  B.  Buflinton,  Patience  Chase  per  I.  Fi 
M.  Chase,  W.  F.  Wood,  and  S.  Lincoln,  $2  each,  vol.  3 


AVESTTOVfN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 

An  Assistant  Tkaciikr  is  wanted  for  the  First  D 
PABTMKNT  OU  the  Boys  side. 

Atiplication  may  be  made  at  the  office  of  the  Treasurf 
304  Arch  street. 


TO  LET. 

The  dwelling  house  belonging  to  Gerniantown  Pr 
parativo  Meeting,  situated  on  Alain  street  and  contiguo 
to  the  Meeting  premises.  A  family  in  membership  wi 
Friends,  and  willing  to  take  as  boarders  a  few  Friend 
children,  pupils  of  the  adjoining  select  school,  would  i 
preferred.    Apply  to 

John  S.  Haines,  Gerniantown. 

EzKA  CoMt-ORT,  near  Depot,  Gerniantown. 

Elliston  p.  .Morris,  805  Market  St.,  Phila 


DlKD,  Eleventh  month  14th,  1803,  at  her  residence 
Upper  Darby,  Marv  Owbk,  widow  of  the  late  Jonathi 
Owen,  in  the  9Gth  year  of  her  age,  a  beloved  memb 
and  overseer  of  Darby  ^lonthly  Meeting. 

WM.  H.  PILE,  PRINTER, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank. 
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A  recent  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  con- 
tains an  interesting  article  on  British  North 
America,"  affording  much  information  respect- 
ing that  portion  of  the  American  continent  not 
very  familiar  to  many.  A  few  extracts  are  selected 
for  insertion  in  "  The  Friend." 

"  We  shall  now  proceed  briefly  to  survey  these 
several  districts  of  British  North  America,  which 
are  subjected  in  some  measure  to  the  changing 
and  eventful  influences  of  the  times  ;  and  we  begin 
with  Vancouver  Island.  This  '  England  of  the 
italP^i^ific' — as  this  island,  from  its  somewhat  analo- 
gous position,  has  been  called — presents  an  aspect 
by  no  means  inviting  (and  certainly  not  luaintain- 
ing  the  analogy,)  as  it  is  approached  from  the  sea. 
Instead  of  the  white  clifis  of  Albion,  dark,  gloomy 
rocks  rise  perpendicularly  out  of  the  tide,  and 
scowl  over  waters  generally  sparkling  under  a 
warm  sun  and  blue  skies.  Behind  this  natural 
Bea-wall,  rise  immediately  a  succession  of  round- 
topped  hills,  retiring  inland,  and  clothed  with  the 
ever  monotonous  fir-tree  of  the  coast,  adhering 
to  a  poor  and  very  scanty  soil.  The  scene  is 
backed  by  a  still  higher  range  of  absolutely  bare 
rocky  mountain,  running,  like  a  backbone,  through 
the  entire  centre  of  the  island,  and  culminating 
in  a  jagged  uneven  sierra  of  pointed  tops.  Ex- 
amined more  minutely,  however,  Vancouver  Island 
is  not  without  its  portions  of  more  level,  well- 
clothed,  quiet  English  scenery,  even  occasionally 
opening  into  broad  undulating  downs.  Much, 
indeed,  of  the  bare,  unfertile  character  of  the 
central  highlands  (where  the  mountain  loch,  and 
the  burn  brawling  by  its  fern-clad  banks,  not  in- 
frequently remind  the  traveller  of  scenery  more 
near  the  Tweed)  is  often  continued  down  to  the 
is«"  coast,  and  we  fear  that  a  great  part — perhaps  even 
the  greater  part — of  the  island  is  wholly  irreclaim- 
able. But  where  alluvial  deposits  have  accumu- 
lated— as  on  the  banks  of  streams,  valleys,  and 
the  more  open  tracts — pastoral  and  agricultural 
country,  of  a  rich,  deep,  vegetable  mould,  is  found. 
Of  these  portions,  the  various  crops  of  southern 
England  thrive  luxuriantly.  Wheat  reaches  as 
high  as  forty-four  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  pota- 
toes, turnips,  and  all  the  productions  of  the  Eng- 
lish kitchen-garden,  have  taken  favourably  to  the 
soil ;  but  oats  and  more  northern  grain-crops  have 
not  hitherto  been  cultivated  with  a  like  success. 
It  is  thought,  however,  that  an  earlier  planting 
may  bring  even  these  within  the  range  of  Van- 
couver Island  productions.  The  climate  is  all 
that  the  English  farmer  can  reasonably  desire. 
So  much  mystery  has  hitherto  shrouded  the  vast 
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territories  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  and 
over  so  great  a  portion  a  rigorous  winter  is  known, 
with  certainty,  to  maintain  a  sway  interrupted  but 
by  a  short  and  angry  burst  of  sunshine,  that  few 
perhaps  of  our  readers  are  prepared  to  hear  of 
temperate  seasons  and  long  and  genial  summers 
in  those  regions.    But,  whatever  may  be  the  re- 
sults of  our  inquiry  on  the  mainland,  Vancouver 
Island  possesses  a  climate  which  will  contrast 
favourably  with  that  of  England.    This,  indeed, 
to  the  native  of  Southern  Europe,  may  seem  but 
a  poor  recommendation  ;  yet  it  is  to  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  English  emigrant — and  more  espe- 
cially tlie  P]nglish  farmer — is  best  fitted  for  a 
latitude  closely  approaching  liis  own.    On  Van- 
couver Island  he  finds  his  English  climate  re- 
peated under  'a  favourable  season.'  Nearly  coin- 
ciding with  the  south  of  England — indeed  posses- 
sing a  degree  or  two  more  of  southern  latitude — 
much  of  the  character  of  Devon  and  its  neighbour- 
ing counties  is  found  sustained  throughout  the 
entire  island.    A  short  Spring  ushers  in  a  long 
and  vei-y  beautiful  Summer,  gcn-crally  lasting  un- 
interrupted to  the  end  of  September.  During 
these  delightful  months,  there  is  a  bright  sun  and 
skies  generally  free  from  clouds ;  rain  seldom  falls, 
and  the  heat  is  maintained  in  moderation  by  gentle 
land  and  sea  breezes.    Indeed  the  farmer  gener- 
ally counts  on  sowing,  tending,  sutting,  and 
housing  his  brups  under  unbroken  One  weather, 
xiutumn  brings  with  it  a  season  of  cold,  damp, 
northerly  winds,  often  accompanied  by  a  genuine 
Eugliph  fog.    But  the  Winter,  though  not  with- 
out days  of  continued  rain,  has  its  periods  of  fine 
clear  weather,  and  the  thermometer  is  seldom  seen 
below  freezing  point.    Indeed  farming  stock  of 
all  descriptions  is  generally  left  unhoused  during 
the  entire  season.    Up  to  the  present  time,  Euro- 
pean life  in  the  island  has  been  found  remarkably 
healthy,  and  persons  debilitated  by  a  residence 
on  the  Chinese  station  have  experienced  rapid 
improvement  there — a  consideration  of  some  im- 
portance, and  to  which  we  shall  presently  recur; 
for,  as  the  period  of  acclimation  to  Europeans  on 
the  Chinese  coast  and  seaboard  appears  to  be  much 
more  protracted,  and  indeed  uncertain,  than  in 
otiier  semi-tropical  climates,  and  as  our  afi^airs 
there  and  in  Japan  may  render  necessary  the  pre- 
sence of  considerable  land  and  sea  forces,  the 
selection  of  a  suitable  Sanatorium  in  the  North 
Pacific  becomes  of  considerable  moment.  'Actual 
observation  thus  goes  far  to  show,'  writes  Dr. 
Rattray,  to  whose  careful  records  of  the  climate 
on  the  island  and  its  neighbouring  mainland  we 
are  indebted,  '  that  the  climate  is  superior  to  that 
of  England  both  in  physical  character  and  salu- 
brity, and  experience  proves  that  it  is  equally 
well  adapted  for  agricultural  and  pastoral  farm- 
ing-' 

Victoria,  its  chief,  and  indeed  its  only  town,  is 
picturesquely  situated  on  some  undulating  ground 
to  the  south  of  the  island.  Its  harbour  of  the 
same  name,  though  chosen  by  the  late  governor 
of  the  island  and  its  neighbouring  sister  colony,  a 
gentleman  long  and  intimately  acquainted  with 
Hudson's  Bay  Company's  territories,  is  stated  not 
to  have  been  a  happy  selection.    Its  entrance  is 


narrow,  'shoaly,'  and  intricate;  and  its  internal 
accommodation  confined;  nor  can  ships  be  safely 
trusted  to  drop  anchor  outside.    There  is  a  very 
much  larger,  and,  it  is  agreed  among  all  seafaring 
men,  a  much  safer  harbour,  about  three  miles  from 
it,  called  Esquimalt.    Esquimalt  Harbour  could 
easily  accommodate  fifteen  or  twenty  ships  of  the 
line,  and  almost  any  number  of  ocean-going  steam- 
ers, and  '  in  point  of  shelter,'  writes  the  surveyor- 
general  of  the  colony,  'holding  ground,  facility  of 
ingress  and  egress,  dock  sites  and  wharfages,  it  is 
without  a  rival.'  Most  of  the  buildings,  however, 
in  Victoria  are  still  of  a  temporary  nature;  and  as 
the  hopes  of  its  colonists  have  now  been  realised 
in  their  island  becoming  the  chief  Naval  Station 
and  Sanatorium  for  the  Pacific  and  Chinese  fleets, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  great  advantages  of 
Esquimalt  Harbour  will  again  be  brought  under 
consideration.    A  naval  hospital  was  built  there 
so  early  as  1853,  to  acconunodate  the  Petropau- 
lovski  squadron  during  the  llussian  war,  and  was 
subsequently  used — wlicn  the  Anglo-American 
Boundary  Commission  and  the  later  San  Juan 
dispute  brought  our  ships  into  those  waters — with 
marked  effect  on  the  health  of  the  crews.  There 
is  now  a  road  from  the  head  of  this  harbour  to 
Victoria  ;  and  .ships  of  any  considerable  burden 
prefer  to  unload  there.    '  I  cannot  imagine,'  says 
Commander  Mayne,  'any  sensible  master  of  an 
ocean  ship  endeavouring  to  wriggle  his  vessel  into 
Victoria  with  the  larger  and  safer  harbour  of 
J^squimalt  handy.' 

"  In  natural  harbours,  inlet.?,  and  dock-sites  the 
whole  coast — and,  indeed,  much  of  the  interior  of 
the  island — abounds.  The  strong  currents  which 
disport  themselves  throughout  the  Gulf  of  Geor- 
gia, and,  more  generally,  around  the  island  itself, 
have  eaten  several  gaps  into  the  line  of  sea-clifl's 
of  which  we  have  already  made  mention.  Indeed, 
there  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  but  that  Vancouver 
Island  itself  is  a  huge  fragment  detached  from 
the  mainland.  In  numerous  instanccs,"these  in- 
lets— or  'canals,'  as  they  have  come  to  be  called 
— penetrate  almost  to  the  centre  of  the  island, 
and  many  of  them,  from  opposite  sides  of  the 
coast,  approach  to  within  a  few  miles  of  each 
other.  Thus,  Esquimalt  Harbour  itself  is  but 
seven  miles  distant  from  the  Canal  do  Haro;  and 
many  similar  instances  occur.  They  are  all  deep 
and  free  from  obstruction,  and,  in  a  more  ex- 
tended state  of  agriculture  and  commerce/ their  ' 
natural  facilities  would  be  highly  important. 
These  harbours  and  inlets — in  common  with  the 
neighbouring  seas  and  gulfs — absolutely  swarm 
with  herrings,  salmon,  mackerel,  and  cod.  A  fine 
description  of  sturgeon  also  is  found.  But  the 
fish  of  these  coasts  are  an  clement  of  so  much  im- 
portance that  we  must  again  recur  to  the  subject 
when  we  reach  the  mainland. 

"  The  most  important  production,  however,  of 
Vancouver  Island  at  the  present  time  is  coal.  A 
fair  average  coal  has  beea  discovered  at  Nanaimo 
Harbour,  opposite  to  the  mainland,  and  on  two 
adjacent  small  islets,  known  as  Newcastle  Island 
and  Douglas  Island.  Here  two  seams,  of  from 
six  to  eight  feet  in  thickness,  have  beeu  worktd 
at  au  average  depth  of  fifty  feet  from  the  surface. 
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Vessels  drawing  sixteen  feet  of  water  can  approach 
■within  a  few  yards  of  the  pit's  moutii ;  while  the 
Larbour  itself  is  excellently  sheltered,  and  can 
safely  be  entered  by  ships  of  considerable  burden. 
The  coal  is  little  if  at  all  inferior  to  the  coarser 
description  of  North  of  England  coal,  and  has  al- 
ready entered  into  extensive  use  by  the  river  and 
Goasting  steamers  of  the  mainland,  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company,  and  the  British  and  United  States 
men-oi-war  from  time  to  time  visiting  the  coast. 
The  want  of  a  suitable  coaling  station  on  the 
northern  portion  of  the  Pacific  has  for  some  time 
been  severely  felt.  Indeed,  throughout  the  whole 
of  that  vast  ocean — both  on  its  waters  and  along 
its  new  and  rapidly  increasing  settlements — a 
great  and  still  growing  demand  for  coal  has  arisen. 
River  steamers  now  ply  on  all  the  great  streams 
from  tlie  Colorado  to  the  Fraser;  while  the  vari- 
ous cities  and  towns  springing  into  existence  along 
their  banks  are  becoming  large  consumers.  The 
recent  introduction,  too,  of  steam-machinery  into 
gold-mining  has  much  increased  the  demand. 
The  single  jJort  of  San  Francisco  alone  receives 
as  much  as  14,000  tons  per  month,  and  British 
Columbia  gives  promise  of  becoming  an  equally 
large  consumer.  Nor  has  the  demand  on  the 
high  seas  received  a  less  proportionate  increase. 
It  is  but  a  very  few  years  since  an  ocean-going 
steamer  on  the  waters  of  the  Pacific  was  a  most 
rare  sight.  A  few  sailing  craft  lazily  prosecuted 
the  Polynesian  trade,  and  occasfonally  a  Chinese 
or  Australasian  clipper  ran  home  by  '  the  Horn,' 
in  preference  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  route. 
In  all  other  respects  the  waters  of  the  Pacific  were 
as  silent  as  the  shores  they  washed.  Various  cir- 
cumstances— as,  the  increased  Chinese  trade,  the 
opening  of  Japan,  but  far  more  than  all,  the  great 
Gold  Discoveries— have  produced  a  rapid  and  im- 
poi-tant  change.  Now,  lines  of  ocean-steamers,  of 
SI  very  large  and  superior  description,  ply  between 
Panama  and  California,  between  Panama  and 
Vancouver  and  British  Columbia.  The  great 
Australasian  and  New  Zealand  merchant  fleets  in- 
variably select  the  Pacific  for  their  homeward 
passage ;  steam  comrruinication  between  these 
flourishing  settlements  and  Panama,  to  meet  the 
West  Indian  mail  boats,  will  probably  not  be  much 
longer  delayed;  and  the  larger  number  of  nations 
now  trading  throughout  Pacific  waters  require  the 
constant  attendance  and  protection  of  their  re- 
spective navies.  To  all  these,  coal  is  a  matter  of 
absolute  necessity,  and  it  has  hitherto  been  sup 
plied  from  England  and  the  Atlantic  States  of 
the  American  Union  by  the  tedious  Cape  Horn 
route  at  3^.,  H.,  and  even  5^.  per  ton.  Nanaimo 
coal  can  be  raised  to  the  pit's  mouth  at  10s.  per 
ton,  and  it  has  already  extended  its  sale  as  far 
south  as  San  Francisco.  Indeed,  the  present 
prices  along  tlie  mainland  would  seem  to  warrant 
the  hope  of  very  fair  profits  in  working  those 
coal-fields;  while  their  existence  at  Vancouver 
Island  adds  considerably  to  the  importance  of  that 
colony." 

(To  be  coDtiuued.) 


A  Remarkable  Case. — The  most  remarkable 
case  of  gunshot  wounds  we  ever  heard  of,  says  the 
Marietta  Rebel,  is  that  of  a  soldier  wounded  at 
llesaca,  brought  to  Marietta,  and  now  in  the 
hospital  at  that  plaoo.  Two  bullets  pas.ied  through 
his  head,  making  four  holes,  at  which  the  brains 
were  coming  out,  and  astonishing  to  tell,  he  was 
perfectly  consciou.s,  and  conversed  intelligently 
concerning  his  situation,  and  was  anxious  to  know 
the  doctor's  opinion  of  his  case.  He  was  alive 
thirty-six  hours  after  the  wounds  were  inflicted, 
and  may  be  yet,  as  we  have  not  beard  of  his 
death. 


From  "The  British  Friend." 

Baptism  and  tbc  Sapper. 

(Concluded  from  page  55.) 

With  regard  to  the  revelation  to  Paul  respect- 
ing the  last  passover  partaken  of  by  our  Lord  with 
his  disciples,  it  is  to  be  noticed,  that  Paul,  being 
an  unbeliever  at  the  time  of  our  Lord's  death,  was 
not  present  with  the  other  apostles  to  receive  his 
instructions  and  commission  with  them.  Person- 
ally he  therefore  received,  not  only  his  knowledge 
of  the  circumstances  here  referred  to,  but  his 
whole  gospel  knowledge  and  commis.sion,  by  reve- 
lation, as  he  says,  "The  gospel  which  was  preached 
of  me,  is  not  after  man  ;  for  I  neither  received  it 
of  man,  neither  was  I  taught  it,  but  by  the  reve- 
lation of  Jesus  Christ,"  Gal.  i.  11,  12.  And 
when  Paul  wrote  to  the  Corinthians,  into  whose 
church  disorders  of  a  disgraceful  kind  had  crept, 
in  connection  with  ceremonial  observances,  and 
amongst  whom  there  were  Jews  as  well  as  Gen- 
tiles, he  argued  with  them  on  this  subject,  as  well 
as  on  that  of  eating  meats  ofi'ered  to  idols,  on  the 
sacrificial  idea  of  the  person  partaking  identifying 
himself  with  the  object  in  view,  by  the  eating  or 
drinking,  whether  Christ  or  an  idol.  "  The  cup 
of  blessing  which  we  bless,  is  it  not  the  commu- 
nion of  the  blood  of  .Christ  ?  The  bread  which 
we  break,  is  it  uot  the  communion  of  the  body  of 
Christ?  for  we  being  many  are  one  bread  and  one 
body;  for  we  are  all  partakers  of  that  one  bread. 
Behold  Israel  after  the  flesh  :  are  not  they  which 
eat  partakers  with  the  altar,"  &c.  "  Ye  cannot 
drink  of  the  cup  of  the  Lord  and  the  cup  of  devils  : 
ye  cannot  be  partakers  of  the  Lord's  table  and  the 
table  of  devils."  Hence  it  seems  evident  he  had 
in  view  the  paschal  rites  and  their  signification ; 
but  in  remembrance  of  the  death  of  Christ,  in- 
stead of  in  typical  allusion  to  that  most  important 
event,  as  was  the  case  till  he  came  as  the  sacrifice 
for  sin,  and  which  was  not  the  case  when  he  last 
partook  of  the  passover  with  his  disciples,  although 
his  oifering  himself  for  this  object  on  the  cross 
was  then  close  at  hand. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  some  learned  and  pious  men 
that  the  Corinthians  had  mixed  paschal  rites  with 
a  sort  of  love-feast,  such  as  history  records  to  have 
been  partaken  of,  as  a  symbol  of  community  of 
brotherly  feeling  in  Christ,  long  after  the  believers 
had  ceased  to  have  all  things  in  common,  but  as 
having  grown  out  of  that  condition.  Paul,  how- 
ever, does  not  enjoin  the  participation,  but  desires 
that  it  should  not  take  place  in  a  disorderly  man- 
ner, nor  without  a  right  recognition  of  its  nature 
and  object.  And  in  his  epistle  to  the  Galatiaus 
he  makes  no  exception  for  any  such  ritual  observ- 
ances, but  asks,  "Are  ye  so  foolish?  Having  be- 
gun in  the  spirit,  are  ye  now  made  perfect  by  the 
flesh?"  and  this  in  regard  to  many  oMtward  *b- 
servances.  Nor  does  he  make  any  exception  in 
his  epistle  to  the  Colossians  for  the  continuance 
of  any  old  ordinances,  or  of  any  newly  established 
ones,  when  he  speaks  of  "  God  quickening  them 
together  with  Christ,  having  forgiven  them  all 
trespasses,  blotting  out  the  handwriting  of  ordi- 
nances that  was  against  us,  which  was  contrary 
to  us ;  and  took  it  out  of  the  way,  nailing  it  to  his 
cross." 

Under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  I  have 
not  any  doubt  of  our  early  Friends  being  right  in 
not  adopting  these  ceremonies;  whatever  liberty 
there  might  have  been  in  early  times,  or  even 
may  be  still,  to  use  them,  where  people  believe 
them  right,  as  mere  matters  of  initiation  and  com- 
memoration. 

And  the  statement  that  the  abuse  of  a  thing  is 
no  argument  against  its  use,  is  not  to  be  taken 
without  limit.  When  the  Israelites  burnt  iuccnse 
to  the  brazen  serpent,  it  was  an  abuse.  Notwith- 


standing the  brazen  serpent  was  a  memorial  of 
God's  mercy,  and  a  type  of  deliverance  through 
Christ,  there  is  reason  to  believe  Hezekiah  did 
right  in  destroying  it;  and  seeing  how  much  a 
very  large  proportion  of  professing  christians  at- 
tribute to  baptism  and  the  supper  effects  which 
cannot  result  from  them,  but  only  from  the  bap- 
tisua  of  the  Hoiy  Ghost  administered  by  Christ 
himself,  and  from  direct  communion  of  spirit  with 
him,  and  how  completely  the  gospel  is  a  spiritual 
dispensation  ;  and  that  "  that  which  is  born  of  the 
flesh  is  flesh,"  whether  in  administration  or  in 
participation,  while  that  only  which  is  born  of 
the  spirit  is  spirit;  and  that  the  words  of  Jesu.? 
are  "  spirit  and  are  life" — I  believe  that  we,  as  a 
religious  society,  are  right  in  the  Divine  sight  in 
abstaining  from  these  tilings. 

I  have  known  a  few  persons  who  had  grown  up 
among  Friends,  and  who,  on  becoming  awakened, 
adopted  the  belief  that  their  having  been  pre- 
viously in  so  dark  a  state  had  resulted  from  the 
want  of  these  ceremonies,  or  from  some  other 
want  in  the  Society;  and  some  of  them  left  it, 
and  adopted  that  which  they  in  their  inexperi- 
ence thought  was  wanted ;  but  so  ffir  as  my  obser- 
vation has  gone,  I  do  not  think  the  course  they 
adopted  promoted  either  their  own  spiritual- 
mindedness  or  enlargement  beyond  what  might 
have  been  reasonably  expected,  if  they  had  re- 
mained with  Friends,  and  kept  under  the  baptism 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  in  prayerful  communion 
with  their  God  and  Saviour;  but  the  reverse. 
Some  of  these  viewed  such  ceremonial  rites  as 
baptism  and  the  supper  very  diff'erently  at  a  later 
stage  of  their  experience,  and  said,  that  having 
obtained  the  substance,  the  shadow  could  be  of 
no  use  to  them ;  and  one  now  living,  and  a  useful 
christian,  said,  he  thought  there  were  many  faults 
among  Friends,  but  he  had  discovered  that  the 
faults  were  in  himself.  Education  may  direct  to 
Christ,  but  it  cannot  give  the  Spirit;  and  it  is 
clear  that  all  require  the  teaching  of  the  Spirit  to 
bring  them  to  Christ,  and  to  open  their  under- 
standings to  the  truths  of  the  gospel  set  before  U3 
in  the  holy  scriptures.  And  till  awakened  by  the 
Spirit,  whether  immediately  or  instrumentally, 
Friends  not  using  ceremonial  rites,  or  others  using 
them,  are  in  darkness;  but  to  those  who uise  them 
in  this  state  of  darkness,  they  are  particularly 
dangerous,  tending  to  lead  such  to  a  false  estimate 
of  their  own  condition.  A  lady  once  said  to  me, 
"  I  used  to  take  the  sacrament  as  a  physic,  and 
concluded  that  all  the  sins  I  had  previously  com- 
mitted were  then  washed  out."  And  there  is 
reason  to  fear  that  thousands  are  under  the  same 
delusion.  I  wish  to  commend  all  these  things  to 
thy  serious  consideration. 

May  the  Lord  give  thee  a  right  understanding 
respecting  them,  and  keep  thee  in  remembrance, 
that  as  Christ  is  allowed  to  rule  in  the  hearts  of 
believers  as  Lord  and  King,  they  are  "  complete 
in  him  ;"  and  that  being  baptized  by  the  Spirit 
into  him,  they  are  "  baptized  into  his  death  ;" 
and  being  so  baptized,  they  are  also  "  risen  with 
him,"  and  "  walk  in  newness  of  life." 
Thy  friend  afl^ectionately, 

James  Backhouse. 


M.  Ghoulston  Ghislain  has  laid  before  the 
French  Academy  an  article  which  he  deems  a 
substitute  for  ebony  and  ivory.  Their  increasing 
use  and  increasing  scarcity  renders  the  discovery 
important.  The  substitute  is  manufactured  from 
sixty  per  cent,  of  the  powder  of  marine  plants, 
fifteen  per  cent,  of  glue,  and  an  equal  quantity 
of  coal  tar,  boiled  until  thoroughly  mixed,  and 
then  dried  in  an  oven  at  a  temperature  of  300deg. 
Fahrenheit,  till  completely  plastic.    When  heat- 
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id  in  an  aqueous  solution  of  caustic  potash,  and 
eft  several  days  to  macerate  in  diluted  sulphu- 
ric acid,  it  assumes  the  appearance  of  ivory,  after 
jrhich,  if  subjected  to  the  action  of  chlorine,  or 
jhloride  of  lime,  it  becomes  perfectly  white.  It 
jan  be  coated  with  metallic  substances  by  galvan- 
sm,  if  previously  covered  with  plumbago. — Late 
Paper. 


I  have  seen  a  lark  rising  from  its  bed  of  grass 
and  soaring  upwards,  singing  as  it  rises,  and  in 
hopes  to  get  to  Heaven  and  climb  above  the 

clouds ;  but  the  poor  bird  was  beaten  back  with  j  best  satisfied,  followed  and  overlaid  by°others,  and 
the  loud  sighing  of  an  eastern  wind,  and  his  mo- (giving  the  colony  the  semblance  of  a  snake  with 
tion  made  irregular  and  inconstant,  descending  [several  heads.    This  policy,  if  persisted  in,  must 


I  perceive  any  difference  in  this  respect  between 
their  upper  and  under  surfaces,  though  they  main- 
tained their  proper  position  with  considerable 
tenacity.  Their  course  was  not  a  straight  line, 
but  had,  throughout,  the  same  general  direction, 
though  temporarily  altered  by  some  obstruction, 
and  again  resumed  when  it  was  passed.  A  very 
siugular  unity  of  design  appeared  to  actuate  them, 
though  not  to  the  exclusion  of  individual  opinion. 
Sometimes,  near  or  at  the  head  of  the  column, 
members  would  have  different  inclinations  respect- 
ing their  course,  and  would  each  one  go  as  he  felt 


more  at  every  breath  of  tempest  than  all  the  vibra 
tions  of  his  wings  served  to  exalt  him,  till  the 
little  creature  was  forced  to  sit  down  and  pant, 
and  stay  until  the  storm  was  overpast ;  and  then 
it  made  a  prosperous  flight;  for  then  it  did  rise 
md  sing  as  if  it  had  learned  music  and  motion 
from  some  angel  as  he  passed  sometime  through 
the  air.  So  is  the  prayer  of  the  good  man  when 
agitated  by  any  passion.  He  fain  would  speak  to 
God,  and  his  words  are  of  this  earth,  earthy  :  he 
would  look  to  his  Maker,  but  he  could  not  help 
seeing  also  that  which  distracted  him,  and  a  tem- 
pest was  raised  and  the  man  overruled  ;  his  prayer 
was  broken  and  his  thoughts  were  troubled,  and 
his  words  ascended  to  the  clouds,  and  the  wander- 
ing of  his  imagination  recalled  them,  and  in  all 
the  fluctuating  varieties  of  passion  they  are  never 
like  to  reach  God  at  all.  But  he  sits  him  down 
and  sighs  over  his  infirmity,  and  fixes  his  thoughts 
upon  things  above,  and  forgets  all  the  little  vain 
passages  of  his  life,  and  his  spirit  is  becalmed, 
and  his  soul  is  even  and  still,  and  then  it  softly 
and  sweetly  ascends  to  heaven  on  the  wings  of 
the  Holy  Dove,  and  dwells  with  G-od,  till  it  re- 
turns, like  the  useful  bee,  loaded  with  a  blessing 
and  the  dew  of  Heaven. — Jererni/  Taylor. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Curions  Colony  of  Worms. 
On  the  first  of  Tenth  month,  the  residents  of 
Westtown  Boarding  School,  were  interested  in 
observing  a  very  singular  colony  or  family  of 
worms.  They  were  first  noticed  by  the  writer, 
who  had  his  attention  drawn  to  what  seemed  a 
shred  of  grey  cloth  lying  upon  the  brick  walk. 
The  appearance  of  voluntary  motion,  induced  a 
closer  examination,  the  result  of  which  aflforded 
much  interest.  The  general  appearance  was  tiiat 
of  a  snake;  broad  and  tliick  in  the  middle,  and 
tapering  gradually  in  each  direction — perhaps  15 
or  16  inches  in  length,  and  five  or  six  eigliths  of  an 
inch  in  thickness  and  breadth  in  the  middle. 
It  consisted  of  eight  hundred  or  one  thousand 
small  worms,  alike  in  every  respect,  about  five- 
eighths  of  an  inch  in  length  and  one-sixteenth  in 
thickness,  with  shining  black  heads  and  nearly 
transparent  bodies,  through  which  we  could  see 
their  intestines;  and  having  the  appearance  and 
lustre  of  glass.  They  were  travelling  by  common 
consent,  toward  the  west;  having  no  leader,  but 
passing  forward  with  a  double''inotion — that  of  the 
body,  and  that  of  the  individual, — in  this  manner. 
There  were  five  or  six  layers  of  them ;  the  lower 
ones  moving  forward  slowly,  encumbered  by  the 
weight  of  those  above  them,  and  the  upper  ones 
passing  smartly  over  the  others  and  coming  down 
in  front  of  them,  to  become  the~lowe3t  series  in 
their  turn,  and  so  to  remain  still  moving  slowly 
forward,  until  the  bulk  of  the  body  having  passed 
over,  they  could  again  become  the  upper  tier. 
They  did  not  appear  to  have  any  feet,  but  seemed 
to  progress  by  the  aid  of  the  contractile  rings  of 
■which  the  body  of  each  was  composed ;  nor  could 


soon  lead  to  total  separation,  which  being  opposed 
to  the  instincts  of  the  body,  those  behind  would 
soon  select  and  follow  one  of  the  leading  branches, 
and  the  others,  not  finding  their  judgment  sup- 
ported by  the  united  sentiment  of  the  community, 
would  retrace  their  steps  and  again  harmonize 
with  the  rest,  though  in  a  less  advanced  position. 
Much  speculation  was  aroused  as  to  their  origin, 
purpose,  destination,  and  name ;  and  but  two  or 
three  instances  were  mentioned,  when  a  similar 
phenomenon  had  been  observed,  and  a  very  close 
attention  was  given  to  what  seemed  so  singular, 
as  we  hoped  that  some  of  our  mental  queries  could 
be  answered  by  further  observation.  By  pressing 
upon  the  side  of  the  column,  a  portion,  three  or 
four  inches  in  length,  was  overturned,  the  worms 
adhering  together,  without,  however,  any  appear- 
ance of  slime  or  viscidity  as  a  bond  between  them, 
and  replaced  themselves  with  something  like  an 
elastic  force. 

When  more  force  was  applied,  the  column  was 
divided,  the  parts  contracting  so  as  to  leave  an 
interval  of  one-quarter  to  one-half  an  inch  between 
them;  when  the  head  portion,  apparently  aware 
that  there  was  an  interruption  in  their  continuity, 
sent  off  an  embassy,  not  directly  back,  but  in  a 
circuitous  manner,  from  near  the  breach,  until 
they  came  in  contact  with  the  hinder  portion, 
which  had  remained  where  they  were;  when  the 
latter  immediately  commenced  advancing  on  the 
line  of  communication  thus  restored,  and  they 
soon  formed  as  regular  a  figure  as  before  the  dis- 
ruption. If  one  individual  became  detatclied  to 
the  side  of  the  rest  he  seemed  bewildered  and  was 
soon  left  behind ;  but,  if  left  on  the  track  of  the 
body,  he  struggled  hard  to  regain  his  communion 
with  them,  and  sometimes  with  success.  When 
the  head  of  the  party  reached  a  crevice,  less  in 
width  than  half  the  length  of  one  of  the  worms, 
the  leaders  would  reach  across  and  the  others 
continue  on  over  them,  forming  thus  a  moveable 
suspension  bridge,  resembling  a  chain  drawn  across 
an  opening,  sinking  somewhat  in  the  middle  by 


taste,  digestibility,  and  other  qualities  which  had 
not  as  yet  engaged  our  attention.  - 

A  few  days  after,  a  similar  party  was  found 
near  the  same  place,  a  little  larger  in  size  than 
the  others,  and  moving  nearly  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. When  they  came  to  the  stones  which  bor- 
dered the  brick  walk,  and  set  edge  wise  along  it 
to  prevent  the  bricks  from  spreading  apart,  they 
began  to  climb  perpendicularly  a  height  of  two 
or  three  inches,  and  pass  on  in  the  same  direction 
as  before,  but  when  about  half  of  the  family  had 
ascended,  the  weight  of  those  below  separated 
them  from  those  above,  and  the  two  divisions 
were  left  with  an  interval  of  two  inches  or  more 
between  them.  What  could  be  done  now  ?  It 
did  not  take  them  long  to  decide.  The  lower 
party  commenced  moving  along  the  front  of  the 
opposing  wall  at  a  right  angle  to  their  former 
course,  and  those  that  had  gained  the  top  of  the 
ascent  retraced  their  steps  and  united  again  with 
the  others,  and  so  they  journeyed  until  finding  a 
convenient  gap  between  the  stones  they  all  went 
among  the  grass  roots,  and  it  is  believed,  finallj' 
into  the  ground.  We  believe,  also,  that  we  had 
traced  this  party  from  a  hole  on  the  other  side  of 
the  walk,  out  of  which  they  seemed  to  have 
emerged. 

I  have  mentioned  the  principal  facts  that  came 
under  our  notice,  respecting  these  curious  crea- 
tures, and  I  will  now  briefly  allude  to  their  pro- 
bable origin  and  destination.  All  the  entomolo- 
gical works  at  hand  were  consulted,  and  the  most 
light  thrown  on  the  subject  by  Kirby  and  Spence, 
who  state  that  Be  Geer  mentions  a  species  of 
Tipularia  or  gnats,  that  in  the  larva  state  travel 
in  bands  of  perhaps  an  inch  in  width  and  several 
feet  in  length,  not,  however,  as  far  as  we  can  as- 
certain, consisting  of  several  layers. 

The  Cnethocampa  processionea,  (or  oak  moth,) 
also  in  the  larva  state,  is  known  in  France  to 
travel  somewhat  in  the  same  manner,  following, 
however,  a  certain  leader  in  contiguous  ranks, 
and  thus  more  resembling  a  monarchical  or  patri- 
archal governurent,  than  the  pure  democracy  re- 
presented by  those  I  have  been  describing.  The 
larva  of  a  Fir  moth  is  said  to  travel  in  single  file, 
the  head  of  each  touchiug  the  tail  of 


prede- 
cessor, in  a  column  of  many  yards  in  length. 
These  come  the  nearest  to  the  creature  we  have 
been  observing,  but  none  of  them  resemble  them 
in  habit  sufficiently  to  be  considered  identical. 
As  I  have  ascertained  that  a  year  or  two  ago  a 
similar  body  was  seen  ascending  a  tree,  it  may  be 
thought  that  they  were  a  variety  of  caterpillar  of 
one  brood,  that,  having  exhausted  the  supply  of 
food  on  the  plant  where  they  were  hatched,  were 
now,  directed  by  instinct,  journeying  toward  an- 
other of  a  similar  kind.    This  wants  confirmation, 


its  weight,  but'  still  maintaining  the  proper  con- land,  indeed,  the  facts  I  have  related  would  rather 


nectioo  of  the  parts.  When  a  wide  space  between 
the  bricks,  leading  nearly  in  the  direction  they 
were  moving,  was  reached,  they  descended  into 
it  and  continued-  along  to  the  end,  when  they 
emerged  in  a  direction  parallel  to  their  first  course; 
although  some,  at  first,  started  on  in  the  same 
line  with  the  crevice.  These  soon  drew  back  into 
the  body,  thus  showing  their  submission  to  the 
judgment  of  their  fellows  Thus  they  pursued 
their  journey  until  dusk;  having  advanced  seven 
or  eight  feet  in  as  many  hours,  when  each  one 
stopped  where  he  was,  without  in  any  manner 
altering  their  position  or  line  of  march.  A  gentle 
rain  had  commenced  falling,  and  a  rail  was  laid 
over  them  in  order  that  they  might  rest  more 
comfortably  through  the  night.  Jn  the  morning 
not  a  trace  of  them  was  to  be  found;  though  a 
ijroup  of  poultry  standing  meditatively  in  the 
vicinity,  might  have  been  philosophizing  on  their 


seem  to  suggest  that  they  had  been  travelling 
under  the  surface  of  the  ground  until  their  course 
was  arrested  by  the  stones  referred  to  wheu  they 
came  up,  and  so  continued  until  they  had  passed 
the  obstacle,  and  again  resumed  their  subterranean 
course.  A  considerable  number  of  persons  have 
had  their  interest  excited  by  these  animals,  and 
would  be  glad  to  hear  anything  further  that  may 
be  known  by  any  of  our  readers  concerning  their 
origin  and  destination.  I  forbear  making  any 
allusions  to  ideas  of  a  religious  or  political  nature 
to  which  the  phenomenon  has  given  rise,  and 
which  will  probably  suggest  themselves  to  the 
minds  of  those  who  peruse  this  account. 

E. 


Seasons  which  try  our  faith,  by  calling  it  into 
exercise,  prove  it  to  be  a  really  living,  comforting, 
and  supporting  principle. 
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For  "Tlia  Friend." 

FEARS  REBUKED. 
The  day  was  chill,  and  Autumn  galea 

Rushed  wildly  over  ginde  and  glen, 
And  seizing  leaves  from  bills  and  valea, 

Bestrewed  them  in  the  paths  of  men. 

The  walnut  from  his  lofty  bough, 
Sliook  to  the  earth  his  oily  store; 

And  in  the  orchards,  ripened  now, 
The  red  fruit  flecked  the  grassy  floor. 

But  when  the  day-star  sank  to  rest, 

The  rustling  blast  subsided  too: 
And  now,  I  said,  with  fear  oppressed, 

The  frost  will  sadden  all  the  view. 

The  rustling  corn  in  vivid  green, 

Still  waves  in  valleys  moist  and  low  ; 

And  still,  in  garden  spots,  are  seen 

Unmatured  seeds,  and  flowers  in  blow. 

But  when  the  frosty  rime  shall  fall. 
And  spread  its  icy  plumes  around, 

Death  and  decay  will  seize  on  all. 

And  worthless  ruins  strew  the  ground. 

I  slept,  and  waked;  but  when  at  morn 
Sly  timorous  eye  o'erlooked  the  plain, — 

The  bee  still  piped  his  slender  horn 
Where  the  blue  aster  fringed  the  grain. 

Still  fresh  and  lively  stood  the  maize; 

Late  daily  rose  buds  sweetly  blew, 
And  every  where  beneath  my  gaze. 

On  leaf  and  flower  lay  freshening  dew. 

When  darkness  had  o'er  shadowed  all, 

And  bird  and  insect  lay  at  rest, 
Obedient  to  Jehovah's  call 

A  veil  of  cloud  rose  in  the  west. 

Thus  was  the  warmth  returned  again 
The  lavish  earth  had  scattered  far. 

And  every  plant  that  decked  the  plain. 
Untouched  remained  by  scathe  or  scar. 

And  then  I  bowed  in  solemn  praise: 
"Thus  murmur  we,"  said  I,  "  and  when 

Our  eyes  are  ope'd  in  brighter  days, 
Thy  love  and  mercy  cover  men. 

"  0  Father,  let  our  faith  increase  : 

If  storm  or  sunshine  fall  around 
Through  dark  or  light,  in  perfect  peace, 

Slaved  on  tiiee,  will  our  souls  be  found." 


SoI«ctod. 

LEAD  US,  a  FATHER  I 

BY  W.  n.  nuULKIGH. 

Lead  us,  0  Father  I  in  the  paths  of  peace; 

Without  thy  guiding  hand  we  go  astray, 
And  doubts  appul  and  sorrows  still  increase. 

Lead  us  through  Christ,  the  true  and  living  Way. 

Lead  us,  O  Father  !  in  the  paths  of  truth: 
Unhelped  by  thee,  in  error's  maze  we  grope, 

While  passion  stains  and  folly  dims  our  youth, 
And  age  comes  on  uncheercd  Ijy  faith  or  hope. 

Lead  us,  0  Father  !  in  the  paths  of  right. 
Blindly  we  stumble  when  wo  walk  alone, 

Involved  in  shadows  of  a  moral  night; 
Only  with  thee  wc  journey  safely  on. 

Lead  us,  O  Father!  to  thy  heavenly  rest. 
However  steep  and  rough  the  path  may  be. 

Through  joy  or  sorrow,  as  Thou  deeniest  beat. 
Until  our  lives  arc  perfected  iu  thee. 


Random  Expressions. — "I'm  tired  to  death." 
So  you  liave  said  very  often,  and  are  still  alive 
and  in  very  good  health. 

"I  had  not  a  wink  of  sleep  all  night."  And 
yet  your  bcd-fellow  licard  you  snore  several 
times. 

"I  would  not  do  it  for  the  world."  And  yet 
you  have  done  many  things  equally  bad  for  a 
trifle. 

"  We  were  up  to  our  knees  in  mud."  You 
knew  very  well  the  mud  was  not  orer  your  shoee. 


Selected. 

letter  from  Isaac  Penington. 

Dear  S.  W. — I  have  ever  had  a  love  to  thee, 
and  have  many  times  been  filled  with  earnest  de- 
sires for  thee ;  that  thou  mayst  know  the  Lord  in 
his  own  pure  teachings,  and  travel  into,  and  dwell 
in  the  fulness  of  the  kingdom  of  his  dear  Son ; 
and  that  thou  mayst  be  blessed  with  spiritual 
blessings  in  heavenly  places  in  Christ. 

In  order  to  arrive  here,  thou  must  wait  to 
know  God  and  Christ  in  the  mystery  of  their 
spirit,  life,  and  power;  and,  by  that  spirit,  life, 
and  power,  find  the  secrets  of  the  mystery  of 
darkness  searched  and  purged  out,  and  the  mys- 
tery of  godliness  opened  and  established  iu  thy 
heart,  in  the  room  thereof;  Christ  formed  in 
wardly;  the  soul  formed,  yea,  and  created  in- 
wardly anew  in  him  ;  a  real  transplanting  into  his 
death,  and  a  real  feeling  of  his  springing  and 
rising  life  ;  and  daily  to  be  sensible,  what  it  is  to 
lie  down  in  the  holy,  quickening  power,  and  to 
rise  again  in  the  risings  of  the  life  and  power; 
and  so,  be  only  what  thou  art  made  and  preserved 
to  be,  in  the  light,  graice,  life,  virtue,  and  power 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  and  to  feel  him  remove 
any  thing  that  is  unrighteous,  and  clothing  thee 
with  his  pure  life,  spirit,  and  righteousness. 

Oh !  this  is  indeed  the  pure,  precious,  living 
knowledge  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  which  all 
the  outward  knowledge  tends  to  lead  to,  and  is 
comprehended  and  ended  in.  This  is  the  excel- 
lency of  the  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord, 
which  Paul  was  so  ravished  with,  and  counted  all 
things  but  dross  for.  Now,  that  thou  mayst  ob- 
tain this,  mind  the  inward  appearance,  the  root, 
the  fountain,  the  rock  within,  the  living  stem 
within,  its  openings,  its  spriugings,  its  admin- 
istering life  to  thee;  and  take  heed  of  running 
into  the  outwardness  of  openings,  concerning  the 
heavenly  things ;  but  oh  learn  to  keep  in  the  in- 
wardness of  life  within  !  *  *  *  *  In  this 
state,  life  reigns  in  the  heart,  and  the  horn  of  the 
Holy  One  is  exalted,  the  head  of  the  serpent 
crushed;  yea,  Satan  trod  under  foot,  by  the  God 
of  peace  ;  who  would  have  his  children  dwell  in 
the  sweetness  and  fulness  of  the  gospel,  in  the 
peace,  life,  righteousness,  and  joy  of  his  blessed 
spirit  and  power. 

Oh  !  who  would  not  desire  after,  and  wait  for, 
and  walk  with  the  Lord,  towards  the  obtaining 
and  possessing  of  these  things  ?  All  the  promises 
iu  Christ  are  yea  and  amen.  Inward  victory  is 
promised  ;  the  inward  presence  of  God  is  prom 
iscd;  God's  dwelling  and  walking  in  th^  soul  is 
promised;  Christ  supping  with  the  soul,  and  the 
soul  with  him  is  promised  ;  putting  the  law  in 
the  heart,  and  writing  it  there;  putting  the  pure, 
living  fear  into  it;  yea,  also  putting  the  Holy 
Spirit  into  it,  which  can  cause  it  to  walk  in  God's 
ways,  and  to  keep  his  righteous  judgments  and 
do  them.  Yea,  all  these  things  arc  promised. 
He  can  cause  the  soul  to  rejoice  in  the  Lord,  and 
work  righteousness,  and  -to  remember  the  Lord 
in  his  ways,  as  some  were  taught  andv  enabled  to 
do  in  former  times,  Isaiah,  Ixiv,  5;  yea,  he  can 
bring  into  the  way  of  holiness,  the  King  of  Glory's 
highway,  into  which  no  unclean  thing  can  enter, 
and  they  that  are  kept  undefiled  therein,  taste  the 
sweetness,  blessedness,  purity,  and  holy  pleasure 
thereof.  ******* 

If  that  be  indeed  put  off,  wherein  the  enemy's 
power  lies;  and  that  put  on  wherein  the  strength 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  is  revealed,  and  the  soul  be 
really  in  possession  of,  and  abide  in  this  state ; 
how  can  it  but  be  strong  in  the  Lord,  and  in  the 
power  of  his  might ;  and  witness  the  good  pleasure 
of  the  Lord  fulfilling,  and  the  work  of  faith  going 
on  with  power,  daily  more  and  more  ;  a  little  mea- 


sure whereof,  kept  to,  removes  the  mountains  in 
wardly,  and  gives  strength  over  the  enemy.  How, 
then,  doth  it  increase  and  grow  up  in  life  and 
virtue,  and  in  a  sensible  understanding  and  ex- 
perience of  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  I  Is  there 
not  in  this  state,  a  feeling  of  remission  of  sins,  a 
feeling  of  redemption,  a  feeling  of  reconciliation, 
a  feeling  of  oneness  with  God  in  Christ,  a  feel- 
ing of  God  being  the  salvation,  strength,  and  song, 
and  a  trusting  in  him,  and  not  being  afraid  ?  Is 
there  not  a  being  careful  in  nothing,  but  in  every  irt 
thing  making  the  requests  to  God,  by  prayer  and!  1 
supplication,  with  thanksgiving,  in  that  spirit 
and  holy  breath  of  life,  which  the  Father  cannot 
denj' ;  and  so,  the  peace  of  God,  which  passeth 
all  understanding,  keeping  the  heart  and  mind 
through  Christ  Jesus  ? 

Oh  my  friend  !  there  is  an  ingrafting  into 
Christ,  a  being  formed  and  new  created  in  Christ, 
a  living  and  abiding  in  him,  and  a  growing  and  kfi 
bringing  forth  fruit  through  him  unto  perfection. 
0  mayest  thou  experience  all  these  things !  and 
that  thou  mayst  do  so,  wait  to  know  life,  tho 
springing  of  life,  the  separations  of  life  inwardly, 
from  all  that  evil  which  hangs  about  it,  and  would 
be  springing  up  and  mixing  with  it,  under  aa 
appearance  of  good  ;  that  life  may  come  to  live  in 
thee  fully,  and  nothing  else.  And  so,  sink  very 
low,  and  become  very  little,  and  know  little ;  yea, 
know  no  power  to  believe,  act,  or  suffer  anything 
for  God,  but  as  it  is  given  thee,  by  the  springing 
grace,  virtue,  and  life  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  For, 
grace  is  a  spiritual,  inward  thing,  and  holy  seed, 
sown  by  God,  springing  up  in  the  heart.  People  tit 
have  got  a  notion  of  grace,  but  know  not  the  thing. 
Do  not  thou  care  for  the  notion,  but  feel  the 
thing ;  and  know  thy  heart  more  and  more  plough 


ed  up  by  the  Lord,  that  his  seed's  grace  may 
grow  up  in  thee  more  and  more,  and  thou  mayst 
daily  feel  thy  heart  as  a  garden,  more  and  more 
enclosed,  watered,  dressed,  and  delighted  in  by 
him. 

This  is  a  salutation  of  love  from  thy  friend  in 
the  Truth,  which  lives  and  changes  not. 
Twelfth  month  27th,  leTS. 
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Mining  for  Wood. — All  are  familiar  with  the 
procescs  of  mining  in  the  earth  for  coal  and  the 
precious  metals,  but  it  is  not  so  generally  known 
that  in  the  earth's  bosom  also  is  hidden  timber, 
which  yields  a  considerable  revenue. 

The  Irish  "bog  oak"  has  been  long  known  and 
celebrated.  It  consists  of  the  fallen  trunks 
of  ancient  forests,  now  deeply  covered  by  aceu 
mulation  of  peat  bog,  but  still  perfectly  sound. 
This  ancient  wood  furnishes  large  quantities  of  'il 
valuable  timber,  which  is  mined  from  the  beds  in 
which  it  lies,  and  worked  into  beautiful  articles  of 
cabinet  work,  sculptured  panels,  and  other  carving 
The  dark  stain  imparted  to  it  by  the  long  steeping 
it  has  undergone  in  the  water,  satured  with  both 
vegetable  and  mineral  matters,  gives  it  a  special 
value  for  oruamentai  wood  work.  Similar  depos- 
its of  ancient  wood  exist  in  the  vast  swamps  of 
New  Jersey.  These  buried  trees,  however,  are 
cedars,  and  not  oaks;  and  it  is  made  a  regular  and 
profitable  business  to  dig  them  up,  to  be  manu- 
factured into  shingles,  which  are  said  to  be  of  ex- 
traordinary excellence  and  durability.  A  New 
York  paper  thus  describes  the  timber,  and  tho 
process  of  getting  it  out : 

"  These  swamps  are  very  valuable,  an  acre  of 
such  timber  commanding  from  five  hundred  to 
a  thousand  dollars.  A  peculiar  feature  of  the 
swamps  is,  that  the  soil  is  of  purely  vegetable 
growth,  often  twenty  feet  or  more  in  depth.  The 
peaty  earth  is  constantly  accumulating,  from  the 
fall  of  the  leaveq  and  boughs,  and  trees  are  found  li 
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ried  in  it  at  all  depths,  quite  down  to  solid 
mnd.    The  timber  so.  buried  retains  its  buoy- 
cy  and  colour,  and  a  large  number  of  workmen 
i!  constantly  employed  in  raising  and  splitting 
15  rails  and  shingles.    In  searching  for  these 
s  the  workman  uses  an  iron  rod,  which  he 
usts  into  the  soil,  and  by  repeated  trials  ascer- 
ns  the  size  and  length  of  the  wood  he  strikes, 
*J  i  then  digging  down  obtains  a  chip,  by  the 
llell  of  which  he  can  determine  whether  it  is 
rth  removal.    The  number  of  shingles  produ- 
i  from  the  wood  of  these  submerged  forests  is 
ry  great;  from  the  little  town  of  Dennisville  as 
uy  as  eiglit  hundred  thousand,  valued  at  twelve 
busand  dollars,  have  been  sent  to  market  in  a 
'J|ar.    From  the  same  place  thousands  of  dollars' 
rth  of  white  cedar  rails  are  annually  sent  out. 
le  deposit  of  timber  at  this  point  extends  to  an 
iefinite  depth,  and  although,  from  the  growth 
ove  it,  believed  to  be  two  thousand  years  old,  is 
entirely  sound,  and  will  supply,  for  years  to 
me,  the  draft  upon  it."-^Late  Paper, 
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$0  th«  Jnnior  ilembers 
Socictj 

In  the  second  number  of  the  current  volume  of 
The  Friend,"  is  an  appeal  to  the  young  men  in 
r  religious  Society,  tending  to  incite  them  to  a 
nsideration  of  the  position  in  the  estimation  of 
e  community  in  which  they  lived,  occupied  by 
any  Friends  who  have  been  removed  by  death 
thin  the  last  twenty  years,  in  consequence  of 
eir  having  lived  and  acted  in  conformity  with 
e  religion  they  professed;  and  also  to  arouse 
em  to  a  serious  examination  whether  they  are 
epared  or  preparing  to  fill  the  vacated  places, 
T  submitting  to  the  same  purifying  process,  and 
e  same  care  to  walk  in  thestraightand  narrowway. 
This  is  a  subject  of  the  utmost  importance,  not 
ily  to  the  class  addressed,  but  to  the  well-being 
the  Society,  of  which  we  are  members.  Few 
jho  observe  the  tendency  of  this  day  of  excite- 
ent;  the  disposition  manifested  by  our  junior 
embers  of  both  sexes — and  indeed  by  many 
nong  the  older  ones — to  copy  after  the  dress  and 
anners  of  the  world ;  the  condition  into  which 
irious  meetings  throughout  the  Society  are 
rought ;  but  must  fear  lest  the  good  seed  has 
een  sown  by  the  way-side  and  the  fowls  of  the 
tr  have  devoured  it  up,  or  it  has  fallen  on  stony 
round,  and  having  no  root  in  itself  has  withered 
way. 

How  many  appear  satisfied  to  take  their  reli- 
ious  opinions  and  principles,  as  it  were,  on  trust, 
ithout  bringing  this  vitally  important  subject 
ome  to  their  own  experience.  How  compara^ 
^velyfew  who  give  evidence  they  clearly  compre- 
end  what  is  the  one  thing  needful,  and  are  stiiv- 
^g  to  obtain  it,  by  giving  themselves  up  to  bear 
be  cross  and  wear  the  yoke  of  Christ ;  that  so 
hey  may  know  him  to  wash  them  in  the  laver  of 
egeneration,  and  set  up  his  righteous  kingdom 
n  their  hearts.  How  many  who  make  a  goodly 
jtejhow,  seem  content  with  so  far  obeying  the  com- 
inand,  as  to  say  "  I  go  sir,"  but  do  not  enter  into 
he  vineyard,  to  work  heartily  and  faithfully. 
Sow  many  are  cheerfully  giving  much  of  the 
lime  and  energies  they  spare  from  business  or 
jleasure,  to  works  of  benevolence,  with  the  hope 
;hey  are  thereby  filling  up  their  religious  duty, 
out  apparently  forgetting  that  the  first  steps  in 
he  path  of  religious  life  consist  in  obeying  the 
ight  of  Christ  in  the  heart,  and  submitting  to  the 
baptisms  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  fire,  and  thus 
being  prepared  to  perform  tlie  service  pertaining 
to  the  position  in  the  mystical  body  of  Christ 
which  he  may  assign  to  them 


With  a  sincere  and  affectionate  desire  that  the 
younger  members  of  our  religious  Society  may  be 
aroused  to  a  consciousness  of  (he  responsibility 
resting  upon  them,  and  the  vast  importance  to 
themselves  of  the  results  at  issue,  the  following 
address  of  William  Penn  is  commended  to  the 
serious  attention  of  that  portion  of  them  who  read 
"The  Friend." 

"And  now,  as  for  you,  that  are  the  children  of 
God's  people,  a  great  concern  is  upon  my  spirit 
for  your  good  ;  and  often  are  my  knees  bowed  to 
the  God  of  your  fathers,  for  you,  that  you  may 
come  to  be  partakers  of  the  same  divine  life  and 
power,  that  have  been  the  glory  of  this  day;  that 
a  generation  you  may  be  to  God,  an  holy  nation, 
and  a  peculiar  people,  zealous  of  good  works, 
when  all  our  heads  are  laid  in  the  dust.  Oh  you 
young  men  and  women  !  let  it  not  suffice  you,  that 
you  are  the  children  of  the  people  of  the  Lord ; 
you  must  also  be  born  again,  if  you  will  inherit 
the  kingdom  of  God.  Your  fathers  are  but  such 
after  the  flesh,  and  could  but  beget  you  into  the 
likeness  of  the  first  Adam  ;  but  you  must  be  be- 
gotten into  the  likeness  of  the  second  Adam,  by 
a  spiritual  generation,  or  you  will  not,  you  cannot 
be  of  his  children  or  offspring.  And  therefore 
look  carefully  about  you,  0  ye  children  of  the 
children  of  God  !  Consider  your  standing,  and 
see  what  you  are  in  relation  to  this  divine  kindred, 
family  and  birth.  Have  you  obeyed  the  light, 
and  received  and  walked  in  the  Spirit,  which  is 
the  incorruptible  seed  of  the  Word  and  kingdom 
of  God,  of  which  you  must  be  born  again  ?  God 
is  no  respecter  of  persons.  The  father  cannot 
save  or  answer  for  the  child,  or  the  child  for  the 
father  ;  but  in  the  sin  thou  sinnest  thou  shalt  die; 
and  in  the  righteousness  thou  dost,  through  Christ 
Jesus,  thou  shalt  live;  for  it  is  the  willing  and 
obedient  that  shall  eat  the  good  of  the  land.  Be 
not  deceived,  God  is  not  mocked ;  such  as  all  na- 
tions and  people  sow,  sucli  they  shall  reap  at  the 
hand  of  the  just  God.  And  then  your  many  and 
great  privileges  above  the  children  of  other  people, 
will  add  weight  in  the  scale  against  you,  if  you 
choose  not  the  way  of  the  Lord.  For  you  have 
had  line  upon  line,  and  precept  upon  precept,  and 
not  only  good  doctrine,  but  good  example;  and 
which  is  more,  you  have  been  turned  to,  and  ac- 
quainted with,  a  principle  in  yourselves,  which 
others  have  been  ignorant  of.  And  you  know 
you  may  be  as  good  as  you  please,  without  the 
fear  of  frowns  and  blows,  or  being  turned  out  of 
doors  and  forsaken  of  father  and  mother  for  God's 
sake  and  his  holy  religion,  as  has  been  the  case 
of  some  of  your  fathers,  in  the  day  they  first  en- 
tered into  this  holy  path.  And  if  you,  after  hear- 
ing and  seeing  the  wonders  that  God  has  wrought 
in  the  deliverance  and  preservation  of  them, 
through  a  sea  of  troubles,  and  the  manifold  tem- 
poral, as  well  as  spiritual  blessings  that  he  has 
filled  them  with,  in  the  sight  of  their  enemies, 
should  neglect  and  turn  your  backs  upon  so  great 
and  near  a  salvation,  you  would  not  only  be  most 
ungrateful  children  to  God  and  them,  but  must 
expect  that  God  will  call  the  children  of  those 
that  knew  him  not,  to  take  the  crown  out  of  your 
hands,  and  that  your  lot  will  be  a  dreadful  judg- 
ment at  the  hand  of  the  Lord.  But  Oh  !  that  it 
may  never  be  so  with  any  of  you.  The  Lord  for- 
bid, saith  my  soul. 

"  Wherefore,  O  ye  young  men  and  women  ! 
look  to  the  rock  of  your  fathers.  There  is  no 
other  God  but  him,  no  other  light  but  his,  no  other 
grace  but  his,  nor  spirit  but  his,  to  convince  you, 
quicken  and  comfort  you;  to  lead,  guide  and  pre- 
serve you  to  God's  everlasting  kingdom.  So  will 
you  be  possessors  as  well  as  professors  of  the  truth, 
embracing  it,  not  only  by  education,  but  judg- 


ment and  conviction  ;  from  a  sense  begotten  in 
your  souls,  through  the  operation  of  the  eternal 
Spirit  and  power  of  God  ;  by  which  you  may  come 
to  be  the  seed  of  Abraham,  through  faith,  and 
the  circumcision  not  made  with  hands;  and  so 
heirs  of  the  promise  made  to  the  fathers,  of  an 
incorruptible  crown  :  that,  as  I  said  before,  a 
generation  you  may  be  to  God,  holding  up  the 
profession  of  the  blessed  truth  in  the  life  and 
power  of  it.  For  formality  in  religion  is  nauseous 
to  God  and  good  men ;  and  the  more  so,  where 
any  form  or  appearance  has  been  new  and  pecu- 
liar, and  begun  and  practised  upon  a  principle, 
with  an  uncommon  zeal  and  strictness.  There- 
fore I  sa}',  for  you  to  fall  flat  and  formal,  and  con- 
tinue the  profession,  without  that  salt  and  savour 
by  which  it  is  come  to  obtain  a  good  report  among 
men,  is  not  to  answer  God's  iove,  or  your  parents' 
care,  or  the  mind  of  truth  in  yourselves,  or  in 
those  that  are  without:  who,  though  they  will  not 
obey  the  truth,  have  sight  and  sense  enough  to 
see  if  they  do  that  make  a  profession  of  it.  For 
where  the  divine  virtue  of  it  is  not  felt  in  the  soul, 
and  waited  for  and  lived  in,  imperfections  will 
quickly  break  out,  and  show  themselves,  and  de- 
tect the  unfaithfulness  of  such  persons,  and  that 
their  insides  are  not  seasoned  with  the  nature  of 
that  holy  principle  which  they  profess. 

"  Wherefore,  dear  children,  let  me  intreat  you 
to  shut  your  eyes  at  the  temptations  and  allure- 
ments of  this  low  and  perishing  world,  and  not 
suffer  your  affections  to  be  captivated  by  those 
lusts  and  vanities,  that  your  fathers,  for  the  truth's 
sake,  long  since  turned  their  backs  upon  ;  but  as 
you  believe  it  to  be  the  truth,  receive  it  into  your 
hearts,  that  you  may  become  the  children  of  God; 
so  that  it  may  never  be  said  of  you,  as  the  Evan- 
gelist writes  of  the  Jews  in  his  time,  that  Christ, 
the  true  Light,  'came  to  his  own,  but  his  owu 
received  him  not;  but  to  as  many  as  received  him, 
to  them  gave  he  power  to  become  the  children  of 
God;  which  were  born,  not  of  blood,  nor  of  the 
will  of  the  flesh,  nor  of  the  will  of  man,  but  of 
God  :'  a  most  close  and  comprehensive  passage  to 
this  occasion.  You  exactly  and  peculiarly  an- 
swer to  those  professing  Jews,  in  that  you  bear 
the  name  of  God's  people,  by  being  the  children 
and  wearing  of  the  form  of  God's  people.  And 
He,  by  his  Light  in  you,  may  be  very  well  said 
to  come  to  his  own,  and  if  you  obey  it  not,  but 
turn  your  backs  upon  it,  and  walk  after  the  vani- 
ties of  your  minds,  you  will  be  of  those  that  're- 
ceived him  not;'  which  I  pray  God  may  never  be 
your  case  and  judgment;  but  that  you  may  be 
thoroughly  sensible  of  the  manj- and  great  obliga- 
tions you  lie  under  to  the  Lord  for  his  love,  and 
to  your  parents  for  their  care;  and  with  all  your 
heart,  and  all  your  soul,  and  all  your  strength, 
turn  to  the  Lord,  to  his  gift  and  Spirit  in  you, 
and  hear  his  voice  and  obey  it,  that  you  may  seal 
to  the  testimony  of  your  fathers,  by  the  truth  and 
evidence  of  your  own  experience;  that  your  chil- 
dren's children  may  bless  you,  and  the  Lord  for 
you,  as  those  that  delivered  a  faithful  example, 
as  well  as  record  of  the  truth  of  God  unto  them. 
So  will  the  grey  hairs  of  your  dear  parents,  yet 
alive,  go  down  to  the  grave  with  joy,  to  see  you 
the  posterity  of  truth,  as  well  as  theirs,  and  that 
not  only  their  nature,  but  spirit  shall  live  in  you 
when  they  are  gone." 

From  "Tlie  London  EeTiew." 

Habits  of  the  Mole. 
"  Recreative  Science"  for  this  month  contains 
a  short  but  entertaining  account  of  the  captivity 
and  death  of  a  mole.  Professor  Owen,  at  the 
British  Association  the  year  before  last,  showed, 
I  in  an  admirable  paper  on  the  anotomy  of  that 
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animal,  Low  much  was  yet  to  be  learnt  of  the 
structures  of  our  indigenous  animals,  and  these, 
"  Notes  on  the  Mole,"  by  J.  G-.  Wood,  in  Messrs. 
Groombridge's  entertaining  magazine,  show  how 
well  worthy,  too,  of  accurate  study  by  the  natural- 
ist our  native  animals  are.  Some  young  friends 
captured  a  mole,  and  brought  it  to  that  naturalist, 
secured  in  a  large  box.  It  ran  about  with  great 
agility,  thrusting  its  long  and  flexible  snout  into 
every  crevice.  A  little  earth  was  then  placed  in 
the  box,  when  the  mole  pushed  its  way  through 
the  loose  soil,  entering  and  re-entering  the  heap, 
and  in  a  few  moments  scattering  the  earth  tolera- 
bly evenly  over  the  box,  every  now  and  then 
twitching  with  a  quick,  convulsive  shaking,  the 
loose  earth  from  its  fur.  At  one  moment  the  mole 
was  grubbing  away,  hardly  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  surrounding  soil,  completely  covered 
with  dust;  the  next  instant  the  moving  dust-heap 
had  vanished,  and  in  its  place  was  a  soft,  velvety 
coat.  The  creature  was  unremitting  in  its  attempts 
to  get  through  the  box,  but  the  wood  was  too  tough 
for  it  to  make  any  impression,  and  after  satisfying 
itself  it  could  not  get  through  a  deal  board,  it  took 
to  attempts  to  scramble  over  the  sides,  everslipping 
sideways,  and  coming  on  its  forefeet.  The  rapid 
mobility  of  its  snout  was  astonishing,  but  its  senses 
of  sight  and  smell  seem  to  be  practically  obsolete, 
for  a  worm  placed  in  its  track  within  the  tenth  of 
an  inch  of  its  nose  was  not  detected,  although  no 
sooner  did  its  nose  or  foot  touch  one,  tliau  in  a 
moment  it  flung  itself  upon  its  prey  and  shook 
the  worm  backwards  and  forwards  and  scratched 
it  about  until  it  got  one  end  or  other  into  its 
mouth,  when  it  devoured  it  greedily,  the  crunch- 
ing sound  of  its  teeth  being  audible  two  yards 
away.  Worms  it  ate  as  fast  as  supplied — devour- 
ing fourteen  in  thirteen  minutes,  after  which  it 
was  supplied  with  a  second  batch  of  ten.  It  was 
then  tried  with  millipedes,  but  invariably  rejected 
them. 

Having  heard  from  popular  report  that  a  twelve 
hours'  fast  would  kill  a  mole,  J.  Gr.  Wood  deter- 
mined to  give  his  captive  a  good  supper  at  eight 
and  an  early  breakfast  the  next  morning  at  five  or 
six.  So  he  dug  perseveringly  a  large  handful  of 
worms  and  put  them  in  the  box.  As  the  mole 
went  backwards  and  forwards  it  happened  to  touch 
one  of  the  worms  and  immediately  flew  at  it,  and 
while  trying  to  get  it  into  his  mouth  the  mole 
came  upon  the  mass  of  worms  and  flung  itself 
upon  thcni  in  a  paroxysm  of  excitement,  pulling 
them  about,  too  overjoyed  with  the  treasure  to 
settle  on  any  individual  in  particular.  At  last,  it 
caught  one  of  them  and  began  crunching,  the  rest 
making  their  escape  in  all  directions  and  burrow- 
ing into  the  loose  mould.  Thinking  the  animal 
had  DOW  a  good  supply,  two  dozen  worms  having 
been  put  into  the  box,  J.  G.  Wood  shut  it  up 
with  an  easy  conscience  ;  but  it  happened,  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  that  the  rain  fell  in  a  perfect 
torrent,  and,  hoping  for  some  remission,  he  waited 
until  nine  o'clock  before  he  opened  the  box. 
Twelve  hours  had  just  elapsed  since  the  mole  had 
received  its  supply,  and  as  it  had  taken  probably 
another  hour  in  hunting  about  the  box  before  it 
had  devoured  them  all,  not  more  than  eleven 
hours  Lad  probably  elapsed  since  the  last  worm 
was  consumed.  15ut  the  mole  was  dead.  "  I  for- 
got," J.  G.  Wood  .'^ays,  "  to  weigh  the  worms 
which  he  devoured,  but  as  they  would  have  filled 
iBy  two  hands  held  cupwise,  I  may  infer  tliat  tLey 
weighed  very  little  less  than  the  animal  who  ate 
them."  The  extreme  voracity  and  restless  move- 
ments of  the  little  creature  here  recorded,  show 
its  value  to  the  agriculturist  "  as  a  subsoil  drainer 
who  works  without  wages,"  and  its  great  useful- 
ness Id  keeping  down  the  prolific  race  of  worms — 


tLemselvcs  useful  in  their  way,  as  forming  in  the 
main,  the  fertile  soil  itself. 


"  It  matters  infinitely  less  what  we  do,  than 
what  we  are.  When  we  see  old  age  restless  in 
its  infirmity;  activity  disappointed  of  its  scope 
or  instruments;  and  the  most  useful  agents  of  so- 
ciety, the  most  indispensable  members  of  families, 
paralyzed  by  disease — we  must  remember  that  the 
work  of  life  is  ours  still — the  formation  of  a  heav- 
enly soul  within  us.  If  we  cannot  pursue  a  trade 
or  a  science,  or  keep  house,  or  help  the  State,  or 
write  books,  or  earn  our  own  bread  or  that  of 
others — we  can  do  the  work  to  which  all  this  is 
only  subsidiary, — we  can  cherish  a  sacred  and  holy 
temper;  we  can  vindicate  the  supremacy  of  mind 
over  body;  we  can,  here,  as  well  as  in  heaven's 
courts  hereafter,  reveal  the  angel  growing  into  its 
immortal  aspect;  which  is  the  highest  achieve- 
ment we  could  propose  to  ourselves,  or  that  grace 
from  above  could  propose  to  us,  if  we  had  a  free 
choice  of  all  possible  conditions  of  human  life." 

Selected  for  "The  Friend." 

My  First  Glacier  Pass. 

I  had  engaged  myself,  somewhat  unwillingly — 
for  I  am  not  of  a  roving  disposition — to  accom- 
pany my  cousin,  William  Jones,  and  a  friend  in 
a  tour  among  the  Alps  last  season.  William  is 
an  indefatigable  clim.ber,  and  makes  it  a  matter 
of  conscience  to  scale  some  hitherto-untrodden 
peak  every  year,  ■  for  no  earthly  reason  that  T  can 
see,  except  that  no  one  has  ever  been  there  before, 
or  is  likely  to  go  again.  He  Lad  often  tried 
without  success  to  induce  me  to  accompany  Lim  ; 
and  at  last  I  thought  that,  as  Goethe  placed  him- 
self under  fire  in  order  to  experience  what  the 
battle-fever  was  like,  I  might  as  well  scale  the 
Alps  to  put  myself  in  sympathy  with  the  moun- 
tain-maniacs. 

1  could  not  start  with  my  friends,  as  I  was  en- 
gaged to  play  in  a  cricket  match  with  the  gentle- 
men of  my  county  against  those  of  Wessex,  which 
I  am  happy  to  say  we  won ;  and  it  was  only  by 
travelling  day  and  night  that  I  managed  to  keep 
the  rendezvous  at  the  little  village  of  Oberheim, 
in  the  Steinthal.  AVilliam  had  sent  me  a  letter 
of  advice  as  to  the  things  I  should  take,  all  of 
which  could  be  carried  in  a  knapsack;  but  as  I 
did  not  fancy  the  cheap  and  nasty  way  of  doing 
business,  I  added  a  well-filled  portmanteau,  to  be 
forwarded  from  place  to  place  as  convenience 
might  require.  In  his  letter  he  informed  me 
that  his  sister  Emily  was  engaged  to  join  a  party 
travelling  in  Switzerland,  and  that  we  should  pro- 
bably fall  in  with  each  other.  This  did  not  ope- 
rate to  deter  me,  as  I  had  once  before  found  her 
■d  very  agreeable  companion  on  the  Khine.  With- 
out any  adventure  worth  recording,  but  nearly 
knocked  up  by  my  hurried  journey,  I  joined  my 
friends  in  the  Steinthal,  and  was  warmly  wel- 
comed by  them.  I  had  left  my  portmanteau  at 
Interhicheu,  whence  I  thought  I  could  send  for 
it  at  any  time^when  I  knew  our  intended  route. 

It  secuicd  that  William's  object  in  coming  to 
Oberheim  was  to  make  a  new  pass,  the  summit 
of  which  it  was  said  a  certain  chamois  hunter  had 
reached  from  the  Sennenthal,  and  had  looked 
down  upon  the  upper  part  of  the  Steinthal.  He 
had  not  crossed  over,  and  William  had  written  to 
him  from  Paris  to  meet  us,  that  we  might  try  the 
pass  froni  the  Oberheim  side.  He  did  this,  know- 
ing that,  if  we  could  reach  the  summit,  the  des- 
cent into  the  Sennenthal  was  secure  ;  whereas,  if 
the  pass  had  been  attacked  from  the  side  already 
known,  and  insurmountable  difficulties  had  been 
met  with  on  the  descent,  a  night  on  the  glacier, 
if  nothing  worse,  might  have  been  entailed  upon 
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us.    As  it  was,  our  retreat  was  always  seci 
should  we  fail  in  reaching  the  summit. 

The  plan  decided  on  was,  to  take  a  short  m 
in  the  afternoon  to  a  chalet  at  the  foot  of  the  g 
cier.  We  had  to  cross  and  sleep  there,  so  as 
be  as  near  our  work  as  possible  by  daylight  t 
next  morning.  I  was  glad  to  find  that  we  b 
not  to  carry  our  own  knapsacks,  as,  besides  a  CI 
mounix  guide  who  was  travelling  with  Willia; 
and  the  hunter,  we  engaged  a  local  guide  to  ta. 
us  as  far  as  he  knew  our  proposed  route,  and  i 
terwards  accompany  us  to  our  destination.  T 
gentlemen  were  to  carry  their  own  provisiot 
William  had  a  prejudice  against  wine  during 
walk,  and  persuaded  us  each  to  take  a  bottle  of  go 
strong  tea  instead,  an  arrangement  which  t 
guides  did  not  consent  to  adopt  for  themselv* 
I  found  to  my  chagrin  that  I  had  neglected 
bring  a  veil  and  spectacles,  and  William  look 
grave  when  1  told  him  so.  It  was  discovere 
however,  that  the  landlord  of  the  inn  had  an  o 
pair  of  spactacles,  of  which  one  glass  was  brokei 
his  daughter  sewed  a  piece  of  black  cloth  ov 
the  damaged  part,  so  that  both  my  eyes  should  ' 
protected  from  the  glare  of  sun  and  snow,  thou^ 
only  one  could  be  used  ;  and  a  sort  of  mask  w 
made  out  of  a  white  pocket-handkerchief,  to 
tied  round  my  head  with  a  string.  I  tried  ( 
these  articles  amid  much  merriment  from  all  prt' 
ent,  and  presented  the  appearance  of  a  man  wi' 
a  white  face,  and  one  green  and  one  black  ej 
both  of  enormous  size.  I  pocketed  my  new  a 
quisitions,  and  we  set  ofi'  in  capital  spirits  for  tl 
chalet,  a  walk  of  three  or  four  hours  only.  I  w 
not  by  any  means  satisfied  with  my  condition, 
railway  travelling  always  puts  me  out  of  trim  ;  at 
I  felt  that  I  should  have  to  do  my  utmost  tokei 
up  with  my  companions  on  the  morrow.  Tb 
had  been  taking  their  week's  training,  and  restii 
comfortably  at  night.  However,  I  had  helped 
beat  the  Wessex  men,  and  the  thought  of  th 
consoled  me  under  my  anticipated  difficultie 
We  were  most  hospitably  received  by  the  people 
the  chalet,  and  were  enabled  to  keep  our  provi 
ions  intact  for  the  morrow.  They  had  very  litt 
to  eat,  except  the  products  of  milk  :  a  little  flou 
and  some  black  bread  baked  the  previous  autum 
and  literally  as  hard  as  a  stone,  was  all  the  fari 
aceous  food  they  possessed ;  animal  food  w! 
quite  unobtainable.  Tltiey  made  with  flour  ac 
milk  a  porridge  which  they  called  brei,  and  thi 
eaten  with  niedel,  a  kind  of  clotted  cream,  prove 
to  be  so  enticing  that  I  at  least  took  more  tha 
was  good  for  me.  A  bowl  of  tea  and  some  branc 
and  water  sent  us  to  bed,  on  some  hay  in  tl 
barn,  in  a  comfortable  frame  of  body  and  mim 
though  William,  maliciously  quoting  "  Peal 
and  Passes,"  reminded  me  that  what  seemed 
be  hay  was  probably  a  mixture  of  bay  and  flea 
We  turned  in  before  sundown,  as  we  had  to  I: 
up  at  three  in  the  morning.  I  was  asleep  dircctlj 
and,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  minutes  when 
was  awakened  by  the  hundred  and  fifteen  oov 
belonging  to  the  establishment  coming  home  ft 
the  night,  each  with  an  enormous  bell  round  h< 
neck,  1  was  undisturbed  till  the  guide  shook  m* 
and  told  me  it  was  time  to  turn  out.  It  was  sti 
dark,  and  we  managed  as  well  as  we  could  to  g( 
a  wash  at  the  trough  outside.  I  had  not  shave 
since  leaving  i]ngland,  and  had  hoped  for  an  oj 
portunity  of  doing  so  that  morning,  but  found 
impossible  under  the  circumstances.  Williai 
was  much  amused  at  the  idea  of  such  a  thin^ 
and  proj)hesied  that  I  should  remain  unshave 
during  my  whole  stay  in  Switzerland — on  whic 
1  announced  my  intention  of  shaving  the  verf 
next  day,  but  only  got  his  usual  grunt  and  a  pn 
yoking  little  laugh  in  reply.    We  made  an  ei 
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ent  breakfast  on  boiled  milk, -vrith  some  of  the 
ite  bread  we  had  brousrht  soaked  in  it.  The 
ither  was  glorious ;  and  we  set  out  at  a  moder- 
pace,-with  the  first  streak  of  dawn,  and  in  the 
best  spirits. 

\Ve  were  not  long  in  getting  to  the  glacier, 
ich  poured  down  a  small  lateral  valley  into  the 
inthal.  As  we  turned  the  csjrner  the  sun  was 
t  lighting  up  the  distant  peaks  and  high  snows 
,^„r  which'uur  course  lay.  The  Avhole  scene  was 
glorious,  and  so  much  beyond  what  I  had  ex- 
ted,  that  I  felt  that  one  sight  alone  would  have 
Q  worth  the  hurried  journey  from  England, 
,n  if  I  had  to  return  immediately  :  and  I  looked 
ward  to  my  month's  rambling  amid  such  scenes 
h  the  liveliest  anticipations.  I  could  only 
e  vent  to  my  feelings  by  repeating  Dante's 
gnificent  description  of  morning. 
My  excitement  caused  me  to  hasten  my  pace, 
which  I  was  at  once  reproved  by  William, 
0  told  me  the  mountaineer's  step  should  be 
g,  slow,  and  lasting  :  "  Ohne  East  und  ohne 
isf,"  as  the  Germans  say  J  Doucement  et  tou- 
rs," as  the  French  have  it. 
The  very  first  step  which  I  made  upon  the  mo- 
ne  at  the  foot  of  the  glacier  brought  me  down 
on  my  nose,  to  my  great  surprise,  as  I  had  been 
ured  that  the  glacier  ice  was  not  at  all  slippery, 
where  I  stepped  upon  it,  it  was  entirely  cov- 
id  with  sand  ;  but  it  was  this  very  circumstance 
ich  caused  my  fall,  as  the  sand  was  lying 
htly  on  the  surface  of  the  ice,  preserving  it 
m  the  direct  action  of  the  sun's  rays,  which 
ghen  it  where  exposed.  The  sand,  when 
pped  upon  carelessly,  slips  from  under  the  foot, 
that  the  inexperienced  traveller  is  in  the  great-, 
danger  of  falling  when  he  thinks  himself  most 
ure.  I  had  not  been  long  upon  the  ice,  be- 
e  William  perceived  that  I  did  not  understand 
management  of  my  alpenstock,  as  I  placed  it 
ow  me  instead  of  holding  it"  across  my  body 
[th  the  point  towards  the  slope  above,  and  lean- 
^  my  weight  upon  it.  He  showed  me  how  the 
^htest  slip  of  the  point,  when  it  was  below  me, 
ide  it  worse  than  useless,  whereas  when  I  held 
towards  the  slope  of  the  hill,  at  about  the  levet 
my  knee,  I  could  instantly,  in  case  of  a  slip, 
tain  a  fresh  support  by  leaning  hard  upon  the 
Ant.  I  soon  became  expert  enough  in  its  use, 
^_  d  we  made  good,  steady  way  along  the  surface  of 
e  glacier,  which  at  first  had  no  very  great  slope 
wide  crevasses. 
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tention  of  every  sincere  christian.  It  must  be 
evident,  we  think,  to  every  observer,  there  are 
elements  entering  into  the  pending  presidential 
contest,  that  give  it  unusual  interest  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  contending  parties,  and  from  the 
momentous  consequences  supposed  to  be  involved 
in  the  result,  calling  forth  fearful  excitement,  and 
shaking  the  nation  to  its  centre.    The  spirit  and 


ity  ;  interceding  for  his  forgiveness,  and  the  ex- 
tension of  his  providential  care  for  our  deliver- 
ance, than  by  any  other  course. 

It  is  well  for  us  to  bear  in  remembrance  that 
however  man  may  contrive,  and  struggle  to  exe- 
cute his  designs,  the  Almighty  overrules  the 
whole,  and  will  determine  the  destinies  of  nations. 
We  are  very  short-sighted  beings,  but  apt  to  be 


the  dreadful  events  of  the  war  that  opened  at  the i very  confident  in  our  own  wisdom  and  strength; 


last  similar  election,  and  has  been  carried  on  ever 
since,  have  greatly  demoralized  the  irreligious  por- 
tion of  the  community,  and  loosened  the  res- 
traints of  christian  prin,ciples  upon  the  sentiments 
and  conduct  of  many,  professing  to  believe  them 
to  be  sacred,  and  intended  to  mould  the  actions 
of  men.  The  temper  of  rebellion  and  slaughter 
appears  to  liave  insinuated  itself  into  the  spiriti 


nd  where  we  suppose  our  interests  are  at  stake, 
we  are  prone  to  picture  great  good  from  success  in 
our  schemes,  or  anticipate  direful  consequences, 
unless  they  are  consummated.  But  how  often 
does  experience  prove  our  hoped  for  gains  to  have 
been  illusory,  or  our  predicted  evils  only  imagina- 
ry. Thus  it  is  likely  to  be  in  political  affairs,  un- 
less the  cause  and  course  pursued  are  consonant 


of  very  many  who  take  active  part  in  the  political  Iwitli  truth  and  justice,  and  adopted  with  due  re- 
contest,  destroying  all  charity  and  common  res-  ference  to  the  will  of  Him  who  nileth  in  the 


pect  for  opponents,  and  debasing  the  competitiou 
by  almost  unexampled  virulence. 

Whatever  may  be  the  convictions  of  any  Friend 
as  to  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  giving  his 
vote  for  either  candidate,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
as  to  his  duty  to  say  or  do  nothing  that  is  calcu- 
lated to  contribute  to  the  increasing  violence  and 
bitterness  of  party  feeling ;  but  rather,  so  far  as 
his  influence  may  extend,  to  exert  it  to  allay  the 
passions  of  the  hour,  and  restore  the  public  mind 
to  more  calmness  and  more  reliance  upon  a  power 


kingdoms  of  men. 

We  commend  to  our  readers  a  serious  consi- 
deration of  the  experience  and  advice  .set  forth  in 
the  following  extracts  from  the  Diary  of  that  able 
minister  of  Christ,  Samuel  Scott. 

"  Ninth  mo.  1st.  The  parliament  being  di.s- 
solved,  a  general  election  is  coming  on  ;  the  devil 
cometh  forth,  and  hell  from  beneath  ;  the  heart 
of  man  will  be  moved  for  him,  to  meet  him  at  his 
coming.    The  present  period  is  important  and  in- 


superior  to  that  of  man.    If;  as  is 


ssertcd  almost  I ''^■'^^'''"o  beyond  many  others;  but  if  it  pleaseth 
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We  have  refrained  from  publishing  anything 
nt  us  respecting  voting  at  the  approaching  Presi- 
ential  election,  believing  the  subject  to  be  one 
etter  left  to  the  serious  consideration  and  consci 
atious  action  of  Friends  individually,  rather  than 
hen  the  matter  for  discussion  in  the  columns  of 
'"nr  journal.    Much  may  be  said  for  and  against 
'|ur  members  availing  themselves  of  their  right  to 
*'xercise  the  elective  franchise  at  the  present  time, 
nd  under  existing  circumstances,  but  it  is  a 
uestion  that  should  be  settled  by  each  one  in  ac 
ordance  with  his  feeling  of  religious  duty,  which, 
bdging  from  the  communications  received,  we 
annot  but  believe,  differ  widely  in  different  hon 
st-hearted  individuals 
There  are,  however,  considerations  connected 
liit  vith  the  present  excited  condition  of  the  public 
t  xiind  in  relation  to  the  issue  made  up  by  the  two 
f  political  parties,  that  may  properly  receive  the  at 
a 


daily,  the  present  is  an  awful  crisis  in  the  exis- 
tence of  our  beloved  country,  of  what  incalcula- 
ble importance  is  it,  that  those  who  know  and 
feel  that  her  weal  or  woe  is  in  the  hand  of  Him 
who  is  omniscient,  and  who  has  declared  it  is 
righteousness  exalteth  a  nation,  but  sin  is  a  re- 
proach to  any  people,  should  strive,  by  conformity 
to  the  precepts  given,  and  the  example  set  by  his 
beloved  Son,  to  secure  his  favor,  to  avert  his  dis- 
pleasure from  the  headstrong  multitude,  and  cause 
Him  to  incline  his  ear  to  the  prayers  of  those  who 
flee  to  Him  for  help  and  succor.  The  christian 
patriot  must  stand  aloof  from  the  base  motives, 
the  angry  agitations,  and  the  malignant  misrepre- 
sentations which  characterize  party  politics;  and 
seek  to  perform  his  duty  as  a  citizen  and  a  lover 
of  his  country,  by  inculcating  righteousness 
through  the  loud  preaching  of  a  crossbearing 
life  ;  by  reproving  in  the  meek  and  gentle  spirit 
of  his  master,  the  corrupt  principles  and  sinful 
practices  of  the  community  around  him,  and  by 
looking  to  and  relying  on  his  Father  in  heaven  to 
guide  his  steps,  and  preserve  him,  and  the  State 
in  which  he  lives,  from  the  dangers  and  evils  that 
await  them.  "  Let  all  bitterness,  and  wrath,  and 
anger  and  clamor,  and  evil  speaking  be  put  away 
from  you,  and  all  malice;  and  be  ye  kind  one  to 
another,  tender-hearted,  forgiving  one  another, 
even  as  God,  for  Christ's  sake,  hath  forgiven  you." 

It  would  seem  to  be  a  general,  though  gross 
delusion,  that  the  principles  of  the  christian  reli- 
gion are  not  applicable  to  political  government ; 
or,  at  least,  that  disregard  of  them  is  not  so  sin- 
ful in,  and  is  not  followed  by,  the  same  evil  con- 
sequences to  communities,  as  to  individuals;  but 
history,  as  well  as  enlightened  reason,  show  the 
contrary,  and  that  where  the  "  multitude  run  to 
do  evil,"  they  incur  divine  displeasure  and,  sooner 
or  later,  are  punished  for  their  transgressions. 
Friends,  then,  can  do  far  more,  in  this  crisis,  to- 
wards withdrawing  their  country  from  prolonged 
chastisement  by  the  presence  of  desolating  war, 
and  the  initiation  of  anarchy  in  the  councils  of 
the  nation,  by  carefully  living  up  to  the  religion 
they  profess,  and  proving  their  faith  in,  and  their 


infinite  Wisdom  to  punish  a  people  for  their  ini- 
quities, it  niattereth  not  whether  it  is  done  by  one 
man  or  by  many:  but  it  becometh  not  the  mem- 
bers of  our  Society  to  meddle  much  in  those  mat- 
ters, or  to  be  active  in  political  disquisitions. 
Our  duty  and  felicity  consist  in  peaceably  acqui- 
escing in  the  Alwise  determinations  of  Him,  who 
ruleth  in  the  kingdoms  of  men.  In  respect  to 
elections,  we  ought  to  go  no  further  than  voting 
for  the  candidates  we  best  approve,  and  declaring 
our  preference  of  them,  without  endeavouring  by 
any  other  means  to  influence  others.  '  Israel  is 
to  dwell  alone,  and  not  be  mixed  with  the  people.' 

7th.  This  day  I  voted  for  members  to  repre- 
sent the  borough  of  Hartford  in  the  ensuing  Par- 
iament.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  I  main- 
tained '  a  conscience  void  of  offence,'  in  the  course 
of  the  contested  election ;  only  by  attending  at 
the  polling  place  the  second  day  of  the  poll,  for 
about  two  hours,  contrary  to  the  dictates  of  Truth 
in  my  own  mind,  I  became  wounded  ;  my  religious 
exercise  was  obstructed,  and  death  and  darkness 
were  the  covering  of  my  spirit  for  many  days. 
Thus  it  pleaseth  infinite  'Wisdom  to  visit  for  our 
unfaithfulness,  sometimes  even  in,  what  may  be 
esteemed  by  others,  little  things." 


SU.MMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
FoREiGi*. — News  from  Europe  to  the  5th  iust.  The 
British  Goverumeiit  has  determined  to  make  a  large  re- 
duction iu  the  milit.arj  establishment.  Numerous  addi- 
tional failures  are  reported  in  connection  with  the  Leed's 
Banking  Company,  and  in  the  London  Stock  Exchange. 
The  Manchester  Guardian  publishes  evidence  to  show 
that  employment  is  becoming  more  scarce  in  the  manu- 
facturing districts  of  England.  Trade  is  depressed,  with 
much  sensitiveness  iu  financial  and  commercial  circles. 
Gold  was  flowing  freely  into  the  Bank  of  England,  and 
it  was  hoped  the  money  pressure  would  soon  terminate. 
Consols  The  Liverpool  market  for  cotton  and 

breadstuffs  nearly  steady,  and  but  little  business  doing. 
The  weekly  returns  of  the  Bank  of  France  show  an  in- 
crease in  specie  of  over  two  and  a  quarter  millions  of 
francs.  Mercantile  advices  state  that  the  new  Spanish 
cabinet  desire  to  negotiate  a  complete  adjustment  of  the 
claims  of  foreign  creditors,  and  have  notified  them  of 
the  fact.  The  clamor  of  the  public  urges  the  settlement 
of  the  St.  Domingo  question  by  Spain,  preserving  only 
a  few  of  the  large  towns,  and  abandoning  the  rest  of  the 


reliance  on  Divine  mercy  and  power,  by  casting  hgiand.  The  conferences  in  Vienna  on  the  Danish  ques- 
themselves  upon  Him  in  all  lowliness  and  humil- Itlon  continued.    The  proposition  of  Denmark  to  submit 
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some  of  the  disputed  points  to  arbitration  was  declared 
inadmissible,  and  ft  definite  answer  on  the  part  of  Den- 
mark was  re(|uired.  The  Turin  official  gazette  pub- 
lishes the  progrumme  of  the  new  Italian  Ministry.  The 
Cabinet  accepts  the  convention  recently  entered  into 
■with  France,  proridinji:  for  the  erftcualion  of  the  Ponti- 
ficial  territory  by  the  French,  as  also  the  transfer  of  the 
capital  to  another  locality,  and  compensation  to  Turin. 
The  Inter-Colonial  Conference  in  relation  to  a  union  of 
the  British  North  American  provinces,  is  in  session  at 
Quebec.    The  Conference  sits  with  closed  doors. 

Unitid  Sr.\Tii3. —  The  New  Loan. — There  were  490 
bids  for  the  new  loan  of  forty  millions,  amounting  in 
the  agjjregiite  to  nearly  sixt}'  millions  of  dollars.  The 
required  amount  was  all  advanced  at  a  small  premium. 

Death  nf  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States. — Chief 
Justice  Taney  died  in  Washington,  at  an  advanced  age, 
on  the  11th  inst. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  275,  including  44 
deiithsand  interments  of  soldiers,  43  deaths  of  consump- 
tion. Tliere  were  86,400  votes  polled  at  the  election  in 
this  city  last  week. 

Maryland. — Considerable  alarm  was  caused  a  few 
days  since,  by  the  appearance  in  the  western  part  of  the 
State  of  bands  of  guerillas  from  Virginia.  They  inter- 
cepted a  train  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  de- 
stroying the  cars  and  plundering  the  passengers.  After 
committing  oth«r  outrages  they  recrossed  the  Potomac 
to  escape  the  Uaited  States  forces.  Home  of  the  cavalry 
sent  in  pursuit  of  the  raiders,  overtook  them  at  Pied- 
mont, Va.,  and  captured  their  artillery,  consisting  of 
four  guns,  .ind  a  number  of  prisoners.  On  the  11th 
inst.  the  new  constitution  of  the  Slate,  which  abolishes 
slavery  within  its  limits,  was  submitted  at  the  annual 
election  for  ratification  or  rejection  by  the  people.  In 
the  City  of  Baltimore  the  majority  for  the  new  constitu- 
tion was  7,581,  but  many  of  the  counties  voting  a.gainst 
it  the  result  in  the  whole  State  was  unfavorable  on  the 
home  vote.  The  question  was  decided  by  the  sulTrages 
of  the  soldiers  from  Maryland,  who  generally  were  in 
favor  of  the  prohibition  of  slavery,  and  whose  votes  se- 
cured the  adoption  of  the  new  constitution. 

Virginia. — The  country  near  Washington  is  frequently 
▼  isited  by  guerillas,  who  sometimes  approach  within  a 
few  miles  of  the  capital.  Ou  the  13th  a  number  of  them 
attacked  and  captured  the  guards  stationed  at  White 
Plains  on  the  Manassas  Railroad.  On  the  IGth,  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  of  the  most  prominent  southern  citizens 
were  arrested  at  Alexandria,  by  military  order,  and 
some  of  them  were  placed  prominently  upon  the  plat- 
forms of  the  Manassas  railroad  cars,  as  a  prevention 
against,  firing  on  the  trains  by  guerillas.  General  Butler 
having  become  convinced  that  some  of  the  coloured 
troops  captured  by  the  rebels  had  been  put  to  work  in 
their  intrenchraents,  has  notified  the  confederate  au- 
thorities that  he  has  also  put  rebel  prisoners,  both  offi- 
cers ard  soldiers,  at  work  on  the  Dutch  Gap  Canal.  A 
reconnoisancc  from  General  Butler's  camp,  recently  ap- 
proached within  two  and  a  half  miles  of  Richmond. 
The  advance  was  attended  with  some  skirmishing,  in 
■which  about  one  thousand  men  were  killed  and  wounded, 
the  confederate  troops  suffering  most.  The  rebel  posi- 
tion was  found  to  be  strong  and  no  attempt  was  made 
to  carry  it,  the  Federal  troops  falling  back  again  to  their 
intrenchments  two  miles  distant.  Great  vigilance  is 
now  exercised  by  the  rebels  to  prevent  desertion  ;  but 
some  of  their  men  escape  every  day,  and  come  into  our 
lines.  No  events  of  importance  transpired  last  week  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Richmond,  or  in  the  Shenandoah 
valley.  General  Sheridan  reports  that  tlie  rebel  army, 
now  commanded  by  Loogstreet,  was  found  to  be  drawn 
up  in  line  at  Strasburg.  Me  ordered  an  attack  but  the 
rebels  withdrew  as  the  Federal  troops  advanced. 

South  Carolina. — Late  advices  from  Port  Royal  men- 
tion the  prevalence  of  yellow  fever  in  Charleston.  There 
were  about  twenty  deaths  daily  from  this  disease.  The 
Union  prisoners  had  nil  been  sent  out  of  the  city.  It 
was  estimated  that  there  were  about  four  thousand  rebel 
troops  in  and  about  Charleston. 

Florida. — General  Foster  recently  inspected  the  Federal 
fortifications  in  Florida.  A  camp  of  militia,  at  Enter- 
priie,  was  lately  captured  by  the  Federal  troops,  and  it 
was  reported  that  a  rebel  battalion,  under  Major  Clinch, 
were  made  prisoners  at  Tallahassee,  the  capital.  Mariano, 
in  West  Florida,  liad  been  eapturcd  after  an  obsiiBate 
resistance. 

Louitiana. — The  crops  of  the  State  ore  reported  to  be 
much  damaged  by  the  frequent  rains.  The  dispatches 
■peak  of  various  exptJitioiis  from  New  Orleans  and  other 
points  against  the  rebels.  They  are  said  »o  hare  been 
generally  juccessful.  The  line  of  the  Mississippi,  from 
the  Yaioo  in  the  north,  to  the  Bayou  Sara  on  the  south, 
has  been  ])as3ed  through,  ani  wherever  rebels  were 
foand  in  armi  tbcj  were  captured  or  ditperted.  I 


Mistouri. — The  rebel  demonstration  at  Jefferson  City, 
on  the  7th,  appeared  to  have  been  merely  to  occupy  the 
Federal  forces  while  the  main  body  of  the  rebels  crossed 
the  Osage  river.  They  passed  westward  during  the 
night,  about  20,000  strong,  with  artillery  and  a  long 
train.  A  fight  subsequently  occurred  at  California, 
twenty-five  miles  west,  in  which  the  rebels  were  driven 
off.  On  the  14th,  General  Price's  head-quarters  ivere 
reported  to  be  at  Booneville,  with  a  part  of  his  troops 
north  of  the  Missouri,  pillaging  and  conscripting.  Gen. 
Price  made  a  speech  at  Booneville,  stating  that  he  came 
to  Missouri  to  redeem  the  people  of  that  State.  It  was 
the  last  eff'ort  on  their  behalf,  and  if  they  would  rally  to 
bis  standard  he  would  remain  with  them.  If  not  the 
confederacy  would  not  again  oifer  them  the  opportunity 
of  joining  the  South.  Lexington,  and  several  other 
towns,  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  invaders. 

Tenneseee. — On  the  10th  inst.,  a  body  of  1300  United 
States  infantry,  come  in  collision  with  Forest's  forces 
on  the  Tennessee  river.  The  Federal  troops  were  re- 
pulsed with  the  loss  of  a  battery  of  four  guus.  Intelli- 
gence from  North-western  Goorgia  shows  that  a  large 
part  of  the  rebel  forces  constituting  Hood's  army,  is  now 
operating  between  Chattanooga  and  Atlanta.  It  is  be- 
lieved they  have  captured  a  regiment  of  coloured  troops 
at  Dalton,  Geo.  Gen.  Sherman  is  said  to  have  abundant 
supplies  at  Atlanti\.  The  latest  dispatch  from  Chatta- 
nooga reports  the  great  rebel  army  about  fifteen  miles 
south-west  of  Dalton,  and  moving  towards  the  Tennessee 
river.  As  General  Sherman  was  proceeding  in  the  same 
direction  it  was  expected  that  a  battle  would  soon 
occur. 

California. — Two  alarming  shocks  of  an  earthquake 
were  felt  in  the  lower  part  of  this  State  on  the  14th  inst., 
but  no  damage  was  done.  Advices  from  China  confirm 
the  news  of  the  capture  of  Nankin  by  the  Imperialists. 

The  Markets,  ^c. — The  following  were  the  quotations 
on  the  17th  inst.  New  York. — American  gold  fluctuated 
during  the  day,  selling  up  to  223,  and  closing  in  the 
evening  at  215.  Superfine  State  flour,  $8.60  a  $9.10. 
Shipping  Ohio,  $10  a  $10.40.  Baltimore  flour,  fair  to 
extra,  $10.60  a  $11.30.  Chicago  spring  wheat,  $1.95  a 
$2.05;  red  western,  $2.10  a  $2.20.  Barley,  $1.85  a  $2. 
Oats,  85  a  87  cts.  Western  mixed  corn,  $1.54  a  $1.55. 
Rye,  $1.38.  Middlings  cotton,  $1.25.  U.  S.  six  per 
cents,  1881,  I05J.  Do.  Five-twenty's,  107J.  Philadel- 
phia.— Superfine  flour,  $9.50  a  $10.  Prime  red  wheat, 
$2.28  a  $2.30.  White,  $2.45  a  $2.60.  Rye,  $1.65.  Yel- 
low corn,  $1.65;  white,  $1.62.  Oats,  84  cts.  The 
arrivals  of  beef  cattle  reached  2600  head,  the  market 
was  active  at  from  $10  to  $16,  for  common  to  good  and 
prime.  Of  hogs  1500  were  sold  at  from  $17  to  $19  the 
100  lbs.  net.  Five  thousand  sheep  were  sold  at  from  7 
to  8j  cts.  per  pound  gross. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  A.  Garretson,  Agt.,  0.,  $1,  lo  No.  52, 
vol.  38,  and  for  J.  Edgerton,  $2,  vol.  38,  and  Amelia 
Garretson,  $2,  vol.  3G  ;  from  M.  Atwater,  Agt.,  for  A. 
Boon,  C.  W.,  $2,  to  No.  27,  vol.  39,  E.  Iledley,  N.  Y., 
and  W.  Brownell,  $2  each,  vol.  37,  and  W.  Breckon,  A. 
Deuel,  H.  Fuller,  J.  Haight,  L.  H.  Atwater,  and  D. 
Haight,  $2  each,  vol.  38  ;  from  J.  Fawcett,  Agt.,  0.,  for 
S.  Fawcett,  $4,  vols.  36  and  37,  D.  Stratton,  Rachel 
Arnold,  and  I.  Bonsall,  $2  each,  vol.  37,  J.  Taylor,  E. 
Fogg,  R.  Elyson,  Sen.,  W.  Fisher,  J.  Holloway,'  and  J. 
Painter,  $2  each,  vol.  38,  and  for  Rachel  Bonsall,  $2.12 
to  No.  4,  vol.  38;  from  T.  Crozer,  lo.,  per  A.  Cowgill, 
Agt.,  S2,  vol.  38  ;  from  J.  Hall,  Agt.,  0.,  $2,  to  No.  27, 
vol.  38,  and  for  J.  JilcGrail,  W.  Hall,  J.  M.  Smith,  and 
Talitha  A.  Wharton,  $2  each,  vol.  38,  and  J.  Ralcy,  $5, 
to  No.  27,  vol.  39  ;  from  R.  Woodward,  N.  Y.,  $G,  vols! 
24,  25,  and  38;  from  S.  Hollinsworth,  O.,  per  W.  Hall, 
Agt.,  $2,  vol.  37,  and  $3.25  for  the  Freedmen. 

WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 

An  Assistant  Thachbr  is  wanted  for  the  First  Dk- 
PAiiTMKNT  ou  the  Boys  side. 

Application  may  be  made  at  the  office  of  the  Treasurer, 
304  Arch  street. 


FRIENDS'  FREEDMEN'S  RELIEF  ASSOCI.A.TION. 
A  public  meeting  of  Friends,  interested  in  the  cause 
of  the  Freedmen,  will  be  held  in  Arch  street  meeting- 
house on  Fourth-day,  the  2d  of  Eleventh  month,  at  8 
o'clock  p.  M. 


WANTED. 

A  young  Female  Friend,  to  assist  the  Matron  at  the 
Orphan  Uousc,  at  Hampton,  Va.,  and  to  make  herself 
generally  useful  in  that  Instituliou. 

Application  may  be  made  to  Sarah  W.  Copb,  1312 
Filbert  street,  or  to  Ash  Jkss,  111  North  Fifth  street.  | 


WBSTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 

The  Winter  Session  of  the  School  will  commence 
the  7th  of  Eleventh  month  next. 

The  list  of  scholars  for  next  session  is  now-full,  sot', 
no  further  applications  for  admission  can  be  f  rantet 

Pupils  who  have  been  regularly  entered  and  who 
by  the  cars  from  Philadelphia,  will  be  furnished 
tickets  by  the  Ticket  Agent,  at  the  depot  of  the  TV 
Chester  and  Philadelphia  Railroad,  corner  of  Thirty-f 
and  Market  streets.  West  Philadelphia.  Conveyances  i 
be  at  the  Street  Road  Station  on  Second  and  Third-d 
(the  7th  and  8th  of  Eleventh  month)  to  meet  the  tra 
that  leave  West  Philadelphia  at  8.15  and  11a.  m.,  i 
2  p.  M. 

J8@*  Baggage  may  be  left  either  at  Thirty-first « 
Market  streets  or  at  Eighteenth  and  Market.  If  left  at 
latter  place,  it  must  he  put  under  the  eare  of  Hibb 
Alexander,  who  will  convey  it  thence  to  Thirty-firsf  t 
Market  at  a  charge  of  10  cents  per  trunk,  to  be  paid 
him.  It  should  be  delivered  at  Eighteenth  street,  thi 
minutes  before  car  time,  to  ensure  its  going  in  the  n 
train  from  Thirty-fSrst  street.  Those  who  prefer  c 
have  their  baggage  sent  for  to  any  place  in  the  built- 
portion  of  the  City,  by  sending  word  (through  the  po 
office  or  otherwise)  to  Ilibberd  Alexander,  N.  E.  con 
of  Eighteenth  and  Market  Sts.,  so  as  to  reach  him  on  i 
day  previous.  His  charge  in  such  case  for  taking  bf 
gage  to  Thirty-first  and  Market  streets,  will  be  25  ce 
per  trunk. 

DuaiNG  THK  Session,  small  packages  for  the  pupils 
left  at  Friends'  Book  Store,  No.  304  Arch  street. 
Sixth-days,  before  12  o'clock,  will  be  forwarded  ;  a 
passengers  for  the  school  will  be  met  at  the  Street  Ro 
Station,  on  the  arrival  of  the  first  train  from  the  Ci 
every  day  except  First-days. 

Philada.  Tenth  month  isth,  1864. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

SEAR  FRANKPOED,  (TWB.f TY-THIRD  WARD,  PHILADELPKI 

Physician  andSuperinteudent, — Joshua H.  Worthii 
TON,  M.  D. 

Application  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  may 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  to  Charles  Ellis,  C1( 
of  the  Board  of  Managers,  No.  637  Market  Street,  Pki 
delphia,  or  to  any  other  Member  of  the  Board. 


Married,  at  Friends'  Meeting-house  on  Orange  stre 
on  Fourth-day  the  12th  instant,  George  W.  Taylor 
Ruth  Lkeds,  daughter  of  Samuel  Leeds,  late  of  Burlin 
ton  county,  New  Jersey. 


Died,  on  the  20th  of  Seventh  month  last,  TnoM 
KijjBER,  in  the  75th  year  of  his  age;  a  member  of  t 
iMonthly  Meeting  oi  Friends  of  Philadelphia  for  t 
Western  district.  For  many  years  he  filled  responsil 
positions  in  our  religious  body,  and  his  consistent  e 
ample  and  christian  counsel  were  very  instructii 
Being  deeply  interested  in  the  true  welfare  of  the  youl 
a  large  portion  of  his  long  and  useful  life  was  devot 
to  the  direction  and  improvement  of  the  educational  i 
stitutions  of  our  Society,  for  which  he  was  peculiai 
qualified  by  his  mature  experience  and  sound  judgme 
Though  long  cufeebled  by  several  severe  attacks  of  i 
ness,  he  rarely  suffered  his  physical  infirmities  to  pi 
vent  the  perlbrmance  of  his  duties  to  his  fellow  mc 
The  closing  period  of  his  life  gave  evidence  that  he  h 
been  building  on  the  one  sure  foundation,  Christ  Jes 
the  Rock  of  ages.  "  Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die 
the  Lord  from  henceforth:  Yea,  saith  the  Spirit,  tb 
they  may  rest  from  their  labours,  and  their  works 
follow  them." 

 ,  on  the  29th  of  last  month,  Rachel  Bonsai 

relict  of  Edward  Bonsall,  an  esteemed  member  of  Salt 
Meeting,  Ohio,  aged  near  77  years. 

 ,  on  the  6th  of  Tenth  month,  at  his  residence, 

the  53d  year  of  his  age.  Dr.  Giobge  Miciieser,  a  valu 
member  of  Hickory  Grove  Monthly  and  Particular  Met 
ing,  Iowa.  He  was  tender  and  affectionate  in  his  fami 
and  well  beloved  by  those  who  knew  him  best.  ] 
bore  his  short  sickness  with  patience  and  resignatio 
remarking  to  his  dear  companion,  "  thou  knowest  I  e 
constitutionally  of  a  backward,  diffident  disposition ;  n 
calculated  to  make  a  displav  in  words,  but  I  can  saj 
feel  calm  and  resigned,  and  See  nothing  in  my  way 
He  appeared  sensible  of  the  danger  of  his  situation  frc 
the  first,  and  we  trust  that  through  the  mercy  of  God 
Christ  our  Lord,  he  has  entered  into  eternal  rest  ai 
peace. 

WM.  H.  PILE,  PRINTER, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank. 
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From  "The  Edinburgh  Eeviow." 

British  North  America. 

(Continued  from  page  58.) 

As  we  approach  the  mainland,  the  coast  scenery 
of  the  island  is  repeated  on  a  scale  more  gigantic 
indeed,  but  yet  more  sombre.  More  dark  and 
lofty  rocks  now  rise  out  of  the  flood.  The  sad- 
looking  and  ever-monotonous  pines  of  the  coast 
spring  from  every  fissure  and  crevice — leaving 
bare  only  the  smooth  unbroken  knobs  of  trap, 
where  they  can  obtain  no  hold.  The  inlets,  or 
'  canals,'  so  remarkable  a  feature  of  the  island, 
now  become  much  longer,  and  burrow  like  fiords 
[jl  into  the  mainland,  ^s^s  we  advance  more  to  the 
north  along  the  crffwjy  all  these  features  rapidly 
rise  in  grandeur;  and  at  Desolation  Sound,  the 
strait,  dwindled  to  a  mere  narrow  channel  between 
Vancouver  Island  and  British  Columbia,  lies,  for 
some  200  miles,  between  scenery  of  a  most  wild 
and  romantic  character.  Black  rocks  spring  up 
into  every  variety  of  fantastic  shape ;  the  dark 
green  pines  rest  on  white  and  towering  back- 
grounds of  eternal  snow,  and  the  thunder  of  a 
hundred  torrents,  leaping  from  cliff  and  summit, 
communicates  an  air  of  awful  sublimity  to  the 
whole  scene.  Here  the  canals  become  much  more 
frequent,  and,  though  extremely  narrow,  en- 
couraged Vancouver,  the  navigator  whose  name 
is  still  retained  by  the  neighbouring  island, 
with  the  hope — incredible  as  it  may  seem  to  us 
now — that  they  would  be  found  to  penetrate  across 
the  whole  continent,  to  Hudson's  Bay  and  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  It  is  curious  to  follow  the  per- 
sistence with  which  he  tried  inlet  after  inlet,  in 
the  expectation  of  discovering  the  long-sought 
passage  which  was  to  unite  the  two  great  oceans, 
■ — pushing  his  ship  between  overhanging  roclis, 
lossJi  and  often  advancing  fifty  and  even  eighty  miles 
fSali  into  the  country,  not  wltliout  considerable  danger 
to  himself  and  his  vessel.  These  inlets  are  gener- 
ally found  to  terminate  in  open  and  not  unfertile 
valleys,  through  wljch  one  or  more  streams  of  in- 
ifjuil  considerable  magnitude  find  their  way. 

"As  the  traveller,  however,  crosses  from  Vic 
toria  to  the  mouth  of  the  Fraser,  on  which  New 
Westminster,  the  capital  of  British  Columbia 
etands,  these  scenes  of  northern  desolation  are  al 
together  absent;  and,  on  a  clear  day,  as  he  treads 
his  way  through  the  intervening  Haro  Archipelago 
of  islets — now  smiling  platforms  of  green  sward 
gay  ■with  wild  flowers,  now  mere  pine-covered 
specks  on  the  gulf — the  whole  landscape,  though 
not  without  the  grandeur  inseparable  from  such 
jl,    vast  masses  of  wood,  rock,  and  snow-caped  range 


as  the  peculiar  configuration  of  the  mainland 
brings  into  view,  is  lit  up  with  a  far  warmer 
colouring.  From  such  a  point  of  observation,  too, 
Victoria  certainly  wears  its  most  pleasant  aspect. 
The  town  itself  is  seen  from  the  most  favourable 
point,  and  the  gardens  and  fields  now  brought 
into  cultivation  around  it  very  considerably  en- 
hance its  attractions. 

"  From  the  international  boundary  line,  British 
Columbia  possesses  a  seaboard  of  some  500  miles 
extending  inward  to  the  culminating  ridge  of 
the  llocky  Mountains,  about  400  miles  from  the 
coast.  Its  territories,  therefore,  extend  from  the 
sca-level  to  15,000  or  16,000  feet  above  it — a  cir- 
cumstance to  be  borne  in  mind  in  considering  the 
nature  of  its  climate  and  the  capabilities  of  its 
soil.  This  rise,  liowever,  from  the  sea-coast  to 
the  lichens  and  eternal  snows  of  the  great  Ameri- 
can Cordillera  is  not  uninterruptedly  maintained. 
A  subordinate  range,  known  as  the  Cascade  Hange, 
runs  parallel  with  the  llocky  Mountains,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  about  fifty  miles  from  the  sea-shore.  To 
the  foot  of  this  range,  the  ascent  is  pretty  evenly, 
though  slowly,  sustained,  but  after  the  traveller 
has  passed  through  its  defiles,  he  comes  out  on  a 
table-land,  elevated  from  3000  to  4000  feet  above 
sea-level,  and  stretching  away  thence  to  the  foot 
of  the  llocky  Mountains.  Indeed,  the  llocky 
Mountains  themselves  are  not  so  much  one  con- 
tinuous ridge  as  an  aggregate  of  short  parallel 
ridges  standing  on  this  plateau,  and  running  from 
NNW.  to  SSE.,  with  long  deep  valleys  between — 
clustering  more  thickly,  indeed,  culminating,  and 
then  rapidl}'^  ceasing  altogether  some  500  miles 
from  the  sea-coast,  but,  also,  found  scattered  in 
detached  ranges  throughout  a  large  portion  of  the 
intervening  space.  While,  therefore,  there  is 
every  gradation  of  temperature  from  that  of  the 
coast-line  to  the  region  of  its  Rocky  Mountain 
passes,  where  the  cold  is  something  almost  incredi- 
ble; where  we  are  told  that  trees  freeze  to  the 
heart,  that  huge  fragments  of  rock  are  shattered 
from  the  parent  range  as  by  a  powerful  '  blast,' 
that  the  hoofs  of  horses  burst  and  the  horses 
themselves  are  suffocated  from  ice  forming  in  their 
nostrils,  and  that  the  traveller  must  envelope  him- 
self in  as  much  fur  as  he  has  strength  to  carry, — 
yet  the  whole  surface  of  the  country  is  charac- 
terised by  the  same  leading  general  features  : 

"'The  impression  left  on  the  mind  is  one  of 
grandeur,  gloomy  vastness,  awful  solitude,  ren- 
dered more  dismal  by  the  howl  of  beasts  of  prey  ; 
streams  white  with  foam,  flowing  amid  cliffs  and 
ravines,  forming  at  places  magnificent  waterfalls, 
whose  lonely  thunder  swells  and  dies  away  in  the 
interminable  solitude  of  unpeopled  space ;  tremen- 
dous precipices,  yawning  gulfs,  and  towering  rocks 
whose  naked  backs  have  withstood  the  storms  of 
six  thousand  years, — are  all  there  to  astonish  and 
rivet  the  attention.  Forests  of  deepest  green  pre- 
sent to  the  wandering  eye  vast  masses  of  foliage, 
fresh  and  glittering  in  the  sun-light;  whilst  far 
above,  overhanging  cliffs  and  mountains,  in  the 
sky,  glow  piles  and  pyramids  of  snow  and  ice,  and 
glacier  gorges  of  remarkable  splendor.  It  may 
with  truth  be  said  that  in  these  wild  regions  you 
get  such  awful  glimpses  of  sublime  scenery  that 


your  very  soul  is  hushed  within  you.' — 3fac- 
donald. 

"The  forests  abound  in  most  excellent  timber, 
attaining  to  a  size  quite  in  proportion  with  the 
gigantic  features  of  the  country.  Among  them 
there  are  some  very  valuable  descriptions  of  pine, 
many  of  them  reaching  to  a  height  of  150  and 
200  feet,  with  a  circumference  at  base  of  25  and 
30  feet.  The  most  valuable  of  these  is  the  Doug- 
las pine,  which  grows  exceedingly  straight,  and 
attains  to  a  height  of  300  feet.  It  is  thus  most 
excellently  suited  for  masts  and  spars  of  ships. 
In  Kew  Gardens  may  be  seen  a  specimen  of  this 
pine  200  feet  high.  When  growing,  it  is  a  very 
graceful  and  ornamental  tree,  and  it  appears  to  be 
admirably  adapted  to  the  climate  both  of  England 
and  Scotland.  The  cedars,  too,  attain  to  a  very 
considerable  size,  many  being  upwards  of  200  feet 
high.  There  are  also  the  oak,  maple,  birch,  with 
several  other  kinds  peculiar  to  the  region ;  together 
with  vast  and  almost  impenetrable  thickets  of  un- 
derwood abounding  with  wild  fruits,  wholesome 
and  grateful  to  the  palate. 

"  About  six  miles  to  the  north  of  the  interna- 
tional boundary  line  is  the  mouth  of  the  Fraser, 
and  some  fifteen  miles  from  its  entrance  stands 
New  Westminster,  placed,  with  considerable  suc- 
cess as  to  defence  and  picturesque  effect,  on  its 
right  bank.  Though  the  entrance  to  the  Fraser 
is  not  free  from  shifting  banks  and  shoals,  ships 
of  considerable  burden  can  go  up  to  the  capital, 
and  even  to  Fort  Langley,  seventeen  miles  beyond 
it.  The  scenery  of  the  river  is  wild  and  romantic ; 
but  without  an  extensive  system  of  drainage  its 
banks  do  not  hold  out  much  hope  of  succe.ssful 
agricultural  operations.  Indeed,  more  generally, 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  region  west  of  the 
llocky  Mountains,  the  river  banks,  having  lost 
valuable  portions  of  their  soil  from  the  violence  of 
the  summer  floods,  are  not  the  most  eligible  sites 
for  agriculture.  The  Frazer  itself,  when  swollen 
by  the  melting  of  the  llocky  Mountains'  snow, 
rises  in  places  forty  and  even  fifty  feet  above  its 
ordinary  level,  and  sweeps  through  the  country  at 
the  prodigious  rate  of  twenty  miles  an  hour,  the 
rate  of  an  ordinary  railway  train. 

"  In  common  with  the  whole  of  the  seas,  gulfs, 
bays,  rivers,  and  lakes  of  the  entire  district  and 
coast,  the  Fraser  swarms  with  prodigious  quanti- 
ties offish.  Indeed,  in  the  harbore,  herrings  are 
literally  raked  into  the  canoes  by  means  of  a  flat 
piece  of  board,  sixteen  or  eighteen  feet  long,  and 
about  two  and  a  half  inches  broad,  studded  with 
a  dozen  tenpenny  nails — and  in  this  rude  manner 
an  Indian  will  fill  his  canoe  in  an  hour  or  two; 
and  the  traveller  along  the  banks  of  the  shallower 
streams  may  catch  the  salmon  in  his  hands,  or 
'  gaff'  them  from  the  banks  with  his  walking-stick. 
The  herrings  closely  resemble  the  ordinary  Scotch 
herring,  though  somewhat  smaller  in  size;  but  of 
the  salmon  there  are  no  less  than  four  varieties — 
three  differing  from  the  English  variety,  but  all, 
with  the  exception  of  the  hump-backed  salmon, 
of  excellent  quality  and  flavor.  About  the  mid- 
dle of  July  these  salmon  begin  to  ascend  the 
streams  from  the  sea  in  immense  shoals.  Whether 
it  is  that  the  temperature  of  the  coast  region  ts 
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too  mild  for  the  proper  development  of  the  ova, 
or  that,  near  the  entrance  of  rivers,  they  would 
be  more  liable  to  be  devoured  by  fish  of  prey, 
which  prowl  about  the  coast,  attracted  by  the  im- 
mense swarms  of  smaller  fish,  certain  it  is  that 
Nature  has  implanted  in  these  creatures  an  extra- 
ordinary desire  to  reach  the  head-sources  of  the 
various  streams,  which  they  resign  only  with  their 
lives.  Indeed,  so  invincible  is  this  instinct  in  the 
salmon  of  British  Columbia,  that  its  origin  must 
probably  be  traced  to  some  cause  still  more  pecu- 
liar,— which  we  may  perhaps  find  in  the  rapid  in- 
cline of  its  river-beds,  and  the  high  and  impetu- 
ous floods  from  the  melting  of  mountain  snows, 
which  would  sweep  the  spawn  back  into  the  sea. 
During  the  month  of  July  and  August  these  sal- 
mon may  be  seen  hurrying  on  to  their  fate, — 
passing  up  each  stream  in  countless  myriads,  and 
succeeding  each  other  in  interminable  shoals  : — 

"  'Onward  they  speed.  The  impetuous  current 
is  breasted,  rapids  are  passed,  cascades  leaped. 
Onward,  onward  !  The  shallow  waters  are  reached; 
but  still  they  press  forward,  wriggling  through 
meandering  streams  too  scant  for  swimming.  On- 
ward, onward  !  ever  onward ;  while  myriads  are 
left  upon  the  strand,  and  die  still  struggling  on- 
wards. The  fish  are,  upon  entering  the  mouth  of 
a  river,  in  tolerably  good  order,  but  after  travel- 
ling up  stream  a  few  hundred  miles  they  become 
poor, — poor  indeed, — and  much  injured.  The 
skin,  broken  and  abrased,  loses  its  brightness, 
often  becomes  a  deep  pink,  and  robbed  of  its  sil- 
very scales ;  the  head  disfigured  from  blows  and 
falls  upon  the  rocks;  the  fins  torn  and  divided  in 
their  efforts  to  force  through  spots  too  shallow ; 
the  eyes,  once  so  bright,  are  now  sunken  and  lus- 
treless. None  of  these  poor  salmon  ever  descend 
the  river  again,  but  perish.' — Macdonald. 

"The  bodies  of  these  fish,  exposed  to  a  short 
and  scorching  nbrthern  summer,  taint  the  air  for 
miles  around  ;  untily  with  the  autumnal  melting 
of  the  snow,  they  are  again  set  afloat,  and  swept 
back  into  the  ocean.  The  fry,  however,  remain 
in  the  mountains  until  the  following  spring,  when 
they  descend  more  leisurely  to  the  sea,  where  they 
are  said  to  remain  for  four  years.  In  all  proba- 
bility, it  is  their  immunity  from  danger,  amid 
these  mountain  fastnesses,  which  thus  recruits  so 
prodigious  a  waste  by  not  less  prodigious  supplies. 
Nevertheless,  from  some  unassigned  cause,  there 
is  a  dearth  of  salmon  every  fourth  year  through- 
out the  rivers;  and,  as  it  furnishes  the  staple  food 
of  the  whole  native  population,  they  would  all 
miserably  perish  but  for  another  curious  pheno- 
menon. Every  fourth  year,  when  the  salmon  fail, 
we  are  told  that  the  country  swarms  with  rabbits, 
which  are  used  as  a  substitute.  Besides  herrings 
and  salmon,  there  are  immense  quantities  of  cod, 
bass,  mackerel,  flounder,  skate,  sole,  hallibut,  sar- 
dines. Sturgeon,  sometimes  exceeding  500  lbs. 
in  weight,  are  found  at  the  entrance  of  the  vari- 
ous rivers,  and  in  the  larger  inland  lakes.  The 
harbours  and  coast  abound  with  oysters,  a  very 
large  and  excellent  description. of  cray-fish,  crabs, 
mussels,  and  other  shell-fish — excepting,  however, 
lob.iters;  while  the  thousand  lakes  with  which  the 
interior  is  studded  poysess  trout,  pike,  perch,  carp, 
eels,  and  a  'white-fish,'  from  2  lbs.  to  6  lbs. 
apiece,  found  also  in  the  great  lakes  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Ilocky  Mountains,  and  said  to  be  the 
only  description  of  fish  of  which  the  palate  does 
not  grow  weary.  On  the  whole,  the  fisheries  of 
British  Columbia  offer  wide  and  remunerative 
fields  for  the  introduction  of  capital.  The  In- 
dians, up  to  a  very  recent  period,  bartered  their 
finest  salmon  for  a  tobacco  leaf  apiece — that  is 
forty  salmon  for  a  pound  of  tobacco;  though  the 
late  accession  of  population  has  caused  them  to 


look  for  a  higher  price.  And  at  Fort  Rupert,  Com 
mander  Mayne  informs  us,  immense  quantities 
are  annually  used  for  manuring  the  Company's 
garden.  A  judicious  introduction  of  our  Scotch 
practice  of  'kippering'  the  fish,  might  lead  to  a 
valuable  trade  and  a  useful  addition  to  the  food 
of  man." 

(To  bo  continued.) 


From  "Tho_  British  Friend.' 

On  Afilic'ioD. 

Afiliction,  in  some  shape,  or  at  some  period  of 
our  lives,  seems  the  lot  of  all ;  and  as  it  is  not  sent 
at  random,  or  by  accident,  but  is  carefully  por- 
tioned out  to  each,  and  permitted  by  One  who  is 
infinite  in  love,  and  "  whose  compassions  fail  not" 
— of  what  great  importance  is  it  that  we  should 
view  it  in  the  right  light,  so  that  it  may  be  per- 
forming that  errand  on  our  hearts  for  which  it 
was  sent.  It  is  aff'ecting  to  witness  the  great 
variety  and  many  degreesofalBiction  which  abound 
in  the  world ;  yet  even  in  this  may  we  not  see  the 
wisdom  and  love  of  our  Heavenly  Father  ?  What 
would  be  a  great  trial  and  burden  to  one  person, 
might  weigh  comparatively  lightly  on  another; 
but  we  see  afflictions  wonderfully  proportioned 
and  adapted  to  our  various  dispositions,  circum- 
stances, and  conditions  of  life.  Some  have  great 
difliculties  in  providing  for  themselves  and  fami- 
lies—others are  crushed  and  their  lives  saddened 
by  some  one  near  and  dear  to  them  giving  way  to 
some  besetting  sin — some  have  sickness  in  their 
families — some  bereaved  ones  may  be  mourning 
the  death  of  those  who  were  the  joy  and  comfort 
of  their  lives — another  may  be  for  years  together 
denied  the  precious  boon  of  health,  and  laid  upon 
the  couch  of  helplessness — while  others  may  be 
bowed  down  by  mental  agony  and  depression, 
compared  with  which  all  physical  sufi"ering  is  light 
indeed.  But,  it  may  be  asked,  can  these  trials 
be  permitted  in  love,  when  they  have  touched  us 
in  our  tenderest  part,  withered  our  most  cherished 
gourds,  and  so  frequently  dai-kened  and  embittered 
our  lives  ?  Yes,  dear  fellow  pilgrim,  whether 
thou  art  one  who  possesses  the  unspeakable  privi- 
lege of  knowing  and  loving  thy  Saviour,  or  whether 
thou  art  not  yet  in  that  happy  condition,  I  do 
verily  believe  that  thy  afflictions  are  permitted  in 
ove.  To  the  careless  and  unconverted  they  are 
sent  to  disturb  their  peace,  to  break  up  their  false 
rest  in  the  pleasant  temporal  things  which  sur- 
round them,  and  to  induce  them  to  consider  their 
ways,  and  to  fix  their  hopes  on  joys  more  substan- 
tial and  permanent  than  any  this  world  can  aflbrd. 
Many  there  are  who  can  bless  the  Lord  for  their 
afflictions,  and  can  acknowledge  with  the  psal- 
mist, "  It  is  good  for  me  that  I  have  been  afflict- 
ed." 

And  to  the  other  class — those  who  had  pre- 
viously loved  their  Lord  (but,  it  may  be,  had 
served  him  far  too  languidly) — when  afflictions 
overtake  them,  how  sweet  to  feel  that  they  are 
permitted,  by  a  tender,  loving  Father,  who  "doth 
not  willingly  afflict,"  but  who  graciously  designs 
by  this  discipline  to  draw  his  children  nearer  to 
himself.  Ah  I  cannot  some  of  us,  who  have  passed 
through  more  than  a  little  ofmental  suflTering  and 
bodily  weakness,  bear  witness  to  the  goodness  and 
mercy  of  our  gracious  Lord,  in  supporting  us  un- 
der our  afflictions,  and  at  times  giving  us  to  feel, 
that  because  it  is  his  will  it  should  be  thus  with 
us,  and  tiiat  he  chastens  those  whom  he  loves, 
that  therefore  our  very  sufi"erings  and  privations 
are  a  sweet  pledge  of  his  love,  graciously  intended 
to  draw  our  hearts  nearer  to  him,  and  to  strengthen 
our  filial  confidence  and  dependence  on  him. 

But  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  very  possi- 
ble to  be  afllicted  without  being  profited — yea, 


that  trouble  may  even  leave  us  in  a  worse  spiritual 
condition  than  it  found  us — all  depends  on  the 
spirit  in  which  we  receive  it,  gr  the  account  to 
which  we  turn  it.  I  once  heard  a  friend  relate, 
that  on  one  occasion  when  sorrow  was  weighing 
down  his  spirit,  he  received  much  instruction  from 
watching  a  sheep,  who  was  going  to  be  conveyed 
to  a  little  distance,  and  for  that  purpose  his  legs 
had  been  tied,  and  he  was  placed  in  a  cart;  for  a 
time  the  poor  creature  kicked,  and  plunged,  and 
showed  great  uneasiness  at  the  bonds  that  were 
upon  him  ;  and  of  course  the  more  resistance  ho 
used,  the  more  the  cords  hurt  him  ;  but  at  length, 
when  he  found  that  all  his  efforts  to  extricate  him- 
self were  useless,  he  laid  perfectly  still,  and  seemed 
resigned  to  his  bonds,  for  when  he  patiently  sub- 
mitted, they  no  longer  gave  him  pain.  "  VVell," 
thought  my  friend,  "  I  may  learn  a  lesson  from 
this  poor  beast.  Has  not  my  Heavenly  Father 
bound  me  with  the  cords  of  affliction,  and  is  not 
my  spirit  sorely  galled  by  struggling  against  them 
and  resisting  his  will  V  and  he  then  saw  that  if, 
like  the  poor  sheep,  he  were  willing  to  lie  passive, 
the  bitterness  of  the  affliction  would  be  removed, 
and  that  to  bear  it  with  true  resignation  to  his 
Lord's  will  would  bring  strength  and  patience,  so 
that  hard  things  would  be  made  easy,  and  bitter 
things  sweet. 

I  have  thought  that  even  our  afflictions  are  a 
talent,  for  the  right  use  of  which  we  are  account- 
able. If,  when  they  come,  they  are  received  in  a 
spirit  of  resistance  and  repining,  and  are  not  the 
means  of  turning  our  hearts  to  God,  we  shall  most 
assuredly  be  hardened  by  them,  and  shall  be  less 
open  to" conviction  and  to  good  impressions  than 
we  were  before. 

But  if  they  bring  us  to  a  Saviour's  footstool  to 
petition  with  softened  hearts — 

"  Let  Thy  will  not  mine  be  done, 
Make  my  will  and  Thine  but  one" — 

then  indeed  will  the  sting  from  them  be  removed, 
and  they  will  be  accompanied  by  a  peace  and  a 
sweetness  that  nothing  in  this  world  can  afi"ord, 
and  which  the  true  christian  feels  to  be  inexpres 
sibly  precious,  inasmuch  as  they  are  an  added  link 
to  his  God  and  Saviour;  and  in  the  spirit  of  sub- 
mission he  is  permitted  to  understand  perhaps 
more  perfectly  than  he  ever  did  before,  the  tender 
ness  and  fulness  of  his  Heavenly  Father's  love. 

There  are  some  who,  from  unfaithfulness  to 
their  known  duties,  from  unwatchfulness,  and,  it 
may  be,  from  sinfulness,  have  brought  great  suf- 
fering upon  themselves;  and  perhaps  this  is  the 
worst  kind  of  sorrow  to  bear,  because  they  feel 
that  they  have  not  that  claim  to  the  sympathy 
and  compa.ssion  of  others  which  may  be  expected 
under  other  sufi"erings ;  but  although  what  they 
endure  may  be  the  natural  cflFect  of  their  conduct, 
yet,  if  borne  in  the  right  spirit,  will  it  not  bo 
found  amongst  the  "  all  things"  which  will  work 
together  for  their  eternal  good  ?  If  made  sensible 
of  their  error,  and  their  hearts  tendered  by  their 
trials,  surely  the  Lord's  compassion  flows  strongly 
towards  such  erring  ones,  desiring  they  should 
"  return  unto  him,  repent,  and  live." 

Oh  I  then,  may  we  who  are  afflicted  and  tried, 
go  with  confidence  to  our  loving  Father  with  all 
our  sorrows,  remembering  that "  he  doth  not  afflict 
willingly,  nor  grieve  the  children  of  men ;"  but 
that  he  most  assuredly  has  a  purpose  in  all  he 
does;  yea,  gracious  and  loving  purposes,  which  in 
his  mercy  he  will  eff'ect  in  our  hearts,  if  we  will 
but  be  as  the  passive  clay  in  his  holy  hands. 
Then  will  ability  be  granted  in  the  greatest  sin- 
cerity to  breathe  the  prayer,  "  Do  with  me  what 
seeraeth  thee  good,  O  Lord  !  only  let  me  be  thine." 

H. 
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Selected  for  "The  Friend." 

Uy  Frrst  Glacier  Pass, 

(Continued  from  page  63.) 

,i  _  We  soon,  however,  came  to  a  spot  where  the 
fji^J  ;lacier  made  a  descent  over  some  steep  rocks, 
nd  it  was  necessary  to  seek  a  passage  round  the 
ifficulty.  I  was  filled  with  wonder  at  the  niag- 
ificent  appearance  presented  by  the  ice-fall  : 
normous  blocks,  as  large  as  houses  and  churches, 
rere  heaped  upon  each  other  in  wild  confusion  ; 
nd,  whilst  I  gazed,  one  toppled  over,  and  fell  in 
uin  with  a  noise  like  a  battery  of  heavy  guns, 
confess  to  having  been  awed,  if  not  frightened, 
y  the  sight  and  sound ;  but  they  only  seemed  to 
aise  my  companions'  spirits,  as  they  gave  a  sira- 
Itancous  shout  of  delight  which  rang  cheerily  over 
lie  frozen  wastes;  and  William's  friend  treated 
s  to  the  song  of  the  hunter  in  "  Wilhelm  Tell/' 
ommencing  : — 
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"  Es  donnern  die  Hohen,  es  zittert  der-Steg." 
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or  my  part  I  was  beginning  to  feel  very  much 
ut  of  sorts,  which  I  attributed,  perhaps  unjustly, 
3  the  evil  qualities  of  the  seductive  "niedel"  I 
ad  indulged  in  the  previous  evening.  I  felt, 
owever,  that  it  would  never  do  to  give  in  to  my 
ncomfortable  feelings;  and  just  then,  as  we  had 
een  out  four  hours,  and  a  stream  was  trickling 
own  the  rocks  ou  our  left,  the  last  water  we  might 
et,  it  was  judged  as  well  to  halt  for  a  short  time, 
nd  take  a  little  refreshment  I  swallowed  a  hard 
oiled  egg  and  a  slice  of  bread  and  butter,  for 
rhich  I  had  but  little  appetite ;  and,  as  my  friends 
lad  not  finished  eating,  I  took  out  my  sketch- 
look,  and  was  proceeding  to  transfer  some  of  the 
lories  before  me  to  paper,  when  William  caught 
ight  of  my  proceedings,  and  shouted  out  "  Halloo ! 
rhat  are  you  about  ?  No  sketching  allowed,  ex- 
ept  ou  off-days.  Making  a  new  pass  is  no  joke, 
can  tell  you  ;  and  we  can't  be  delayed  by  every 
iretty  bit  you  may  take  a  fancy  to  draw.  We 
(lust  pass  on  at  once  :  it  is  very  important  not  to 
ose  a  moment  in  the  early  part  of  the  day ;  for, 
?hilst  we  linger  here,  the  sun  is  hard  at  work 
bove  us  softening  the  snow,  and  we  do  not  know 
?hat  difficulties  we  may  meet  with  to  delay  us  be- 
bre  we  get  to  the  top.  So  be  a  good  fellow,  put 
ip  your  things,  and  let  us  be  moving." 

I  had  read  in  Alpine %ooks  of  the  importance 
if  an  early  start  to  get  to  the  upper  snows  whilst 
till  hard  frozen  ;  so  I  lost  no  time  in  being  a  good 
ellow,  and  putting  up  my  things.  It  was  judged 
)ecessary,  in  order  to  avoid  the  ice-fall,  to  pass 
long  a  steep  snow-slope  which  had  been  formed 
ly  avalanches  between  the  rocks  and  the  ice,  and 
vhich,  as  it  was  on  the  shady  side  of  the  valley, 
vas  still  hard-frozen.  We  were  a  long  time  tra- 
versing this,  as  it  was  so  steep  that  steps  had  to 
)e  cut  with  the  ice-axe  to  give  us  foothold ;  and, 
vhen  we  had  passed  it,  we  had  to  take  to  the  pre- 
ipice  on  our  left,  as  the  bergschrund,  or  chasm, 
eft  where  the  ice  had  melted  away  from  the  hill- 
tide,  was  quite  impassable  where  it  was  not  filled 
ip  with  the  snow  brought  down  by  the  avalanches. 

The  precipice  we  were  obliged  to  face  had  al- 
ways been  deemed  impracticable;  but  it  has  be- 
icme  a  proverb  with  alpestrians  that  impractica- 
)le  means  unattempted,  and  that  where  there  is 
I  will  there  is  a  way.  The  rocks  were  exceedingly 
iteep,  but  fortunately  afforded  good  foot-and-hand 
lold,  and  the  strata  dipped  inwards ;  we  were  all 
•oped  together,  and  those  in  advance  were  thus 
ible  to  help  those  who  followed.  The  hunter  led 
the  way,  and  occasionally  pulled  himself  up  by  a 
look  which  screwed  into  the  top  of  his  alpenstock. 

After  having  made  considerable  progress  we 
ijame  to  a  vertical  cliff,  which,  though  of  no  great 
iieight,  was  beyond  our  powers,  as  we  had  no  lad- 


der with  us.  It  was  proposed  to  return,  and  try 
the  pass  again  next  day  with  the  assistance  of  a 
ladder ;  and  we  had  already  begun  the  descent 
in  no  very  cheerful  mood  when  William  perceived 
a  gap  on  the  left,  which  had  been  concealed  from 
us  during  our  ascent ;  the  hunter  was  sent  to  in- 
vestigate, and  shouted  to  us  to  come  on.  We 
found  the  place  decidedly  stiff;  but,  as  we  were  all 
pretty  good  climbers  and  had  good  heads,  we  suc- 
ceeded in  overcoming  the  difficulty.  For  one  mo- 
ment only  were  we  in  any  real  peril,  and  this  was 
when  a  large  stone  was  disengaged  from  the  face 
of  the  rock  by  our  leader;  it  came  bounding  down 
the  gully,  glancing  from  side  to  side,  and  struck 
the  Chamounix  man,  who  was  last  on  the  line, 
heavily  on  the  Ihigh.  He  was  swept  off  his 
legs  in  an  instant.  I  was  next  before  him,  and, 
being  tied  to  him  with  the  rope,  was  also  dragged 
down  ;  but,  whilst  falling,  managed  to  clutch  hold 
of  a  projecting  piece  of  rock;  and  those  above, 
having  better  foothold,  tightened  the  rope  upon 
us,  which  helped  me  to  hold  on.  We  escaped 
\frith  only  a  few  scratches,  and  the  temporary  loss 
of  my  alpenstock,  which  was  recovered  with  diffi- 
culty from  a  ledge  below,  where  it  had  been  ar- 
rested in  its  fall. 

An  hour  and  a  half  later  than  we  had  hoped, 
we  stepped  off  the  rocks  on  to  the  snow-fields  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  glacier.  A  halt  was  called 
for  a  mouthful  of  food,  and  for  the  purpose  of  put- 
ting on  gaiters,  spectacles,  and  veils.  We  still 
continued  roped  together — a  precaution  which 
should  never  be  omitted  on  a  snow-covered  gla- 
cier, as  it  is  impossible  to  see  the  hidden  crevasses 
gaping  to  swallow  up  suddenly  any  one  who  breaks 
through  the  treacherous  snow-bridges  which  cover 
them.  We  had  now  conquered  all  the  real  diffi- 
culties of  the  pass,  as  a  survey  of  the  route  before 
showed  us  nothing  but  gently  rising  snow-fields, 
with  an  occasional  sharp  pull  for  a  hundred  yards 
or  so. 

Though  we  had  no  more  difficult  obstacles  to 
encounter,  we  found  immediatelj'  on  starting  again, 
that  we  should  require  our  whole  stock  of  patience 
and  pluck  to  enable  us  to  gain  the  summit,  as  the 
snow  grew  softer  and  we  plunged  deeper  into  it 
every  moment.  Although  I  was  fifth  on  the  line, 
I  observed  that  I  broke  in  oftener  than  the  others 
through  not  having  acquired  the  knack  of  planting 
my  feet  flatly  and  softly  on  the  snow.  I  was 
much  inconvenienced,  too,  by  my  mask,  which  did 
not  fit  properly,  and  was  constantly  slipping  down 
and  dragging  my  spectacles  off  my  eyes;  and  it 
served  to  make  me  so  dreadfully  hot  that  in  my 
despair  I  determined  to  brave  all  consequences, 
and  removed  the  obnoxious  articles  from  my  face. 
I  kept  as  close  to  the  mau  before  me  as  I  could, 
to  take  advantage  of  his  shadow ;  I  looked  dogged- 
ly on  the  ground,  and  trod  exactly  in  his  foot- 
marks. We  all  soon  began  to  break  in  at  every 
step,  and  I  found  this  some  slight  relief.  As 
the  foremost  men  had  the  work  of  wading  and 
treadlns  down  the  snow  for  those  who  followed, 
we  occasionally  stopped  to  change  leaders,  and  let 
the  guide  who  brought  up  the  rear  go  in  front. 
During  one  of  these  pauses,  I  asked  the  hunter  if 
a  .certain  rise  close  in  front  of  us  was  the  summit. 
Never  shall  I  forget  the  despair  which  came  over 
me  at  his  energetic  reply,  "  Good  heavens,  no ! 
when  you  get  there  you  have  three  hours  before 
you  yet."  I  felt  inclined  to  throw  myself  down 
then  and  there,  careless  of  what  became  of  me. 
I  had  by  this  time  a  splitting  headache,  and  felt 
very  sick ;  my  want  of  condition  was  beginning 
to  tell  terribly  upon  me,  and  I  thought  what  a 
fool  I  had  been  to  bring  all  this  upon  myself  for 
the  sake  of  a  cricket  match.  I  even  ventured  to 
tell  my  companions  how  seedy  I  felt.    I  was  re- 


commended to  take  a  good  drink  of  tea,  and  they 
kindly  called  a  halt  to  allow  me  to  recover  myself. 
My  bottle  was  about  three  parts  full,  and  they 
told  me  to  fill  it  up  with  snow  to  cool  it.  I  felt 
revived  on  the  instant;  and,  when  I  had  saturated 
a  lump  of  sugar  with  brandy  and  swallowed  it,  I 
announced  myself  ready  to  proceed.  I  was  ex- 
horted to  resume  my  mask  and  spectacles,  but 
said  it  was  simply  impossible;  besides,  I  did  not 
feel  the  glare  so  very  much  and  the  cool  wind  to 
my  face  was  quite  refreshing.  I  got  on  somewhat 
better  for  a  while,  and  determined  steadfastly  to 
show  no  more  signs  of  weakness.  To  keep  to  this 
resolution,  however,  I  was  obliged  every  time  we 
halted  to  change  leaders,  to  have  recourse  to  my 
brandied  lump  of  sugar;  and  though  I  gained 
temporary  strength  by  this  means,  I  do  not  think 
I  improved  my  mental  condition.  I  made  the 
most  solemn  resolutions  to  myself  that  I  would 
never  cross  a  glacier  again  ;  surely,  one  such  tramp 
as  this  would  give  me  a  sufficiently  lively  idea  of 
the  high  snows.  Snow  was  snow,  and  there 
could  be  no  variety  in  it,  except  indeed  when  we 
fell  into  hidden  crevasses,  which  we  all  did  seve- 
ral times  ;  the  rope,  however,  prevented  all  dangers 
from  these  tumbles.  At  last  my  mind  began  to 
wander.  I  fancied  I  was  one  of  a  gang  of  Rus- 
sian prisoners  chained  together  and  condemned 
to  exile  in  Siberia;  that  I  had  been  already  seve- 
ral months  on  the  journey,  and  had  many  more 
before  me.  I  thought  the  change  of  leaders  was 
the  relief  of  the  guards,  and  that  I  must  not  com- 
plain or  it  would  be  the  worse  for  me.  The  time 
when  I  had  not  been  tramping  through  soft  snow, 
and  when  life  was  pleasant  to  me,  seemed  as  long 
past,  as  did  the  time  when  he  was  not  being 
flogged  to  Somerville,  the  soldier,  during  his 
agony.  I  was  aroused  from  my  despair  hj  the 
cheerful  yodel  of  my  friends  which  announced 
our  arrival  at  the  summit.  I  thought  for  an  in- 
stant that  it  was  the  emperor's  reprieve,  and  sank 
down  exhausted  and  thankful  on  the  snow,  and 
was  soon  in  a  sound  sleep.  I  really  think  I  had  been 
half  asleep  before,  and  that  dreams  mingled  with 
my  waking  consciousness. 

My  companions,  who  were  quite  fresh,  thought 
it  better  to  leave  me  alone  for  a  while,  and  ac- 
tually made  an  expedition  on  their  own  account 
to  obtain  a  view  from  a  neighbouring  summit, 
leaving  one  of  the  guides  to  smoke  his  pipe  and 
watch  over  my  welfare.  My  face  was  covered  up, 
and  I  was  softly  laid  upon  plaids.  I  was  awak- 
ened when  the  party  returned,  and  felt  much  re- 
freshed by  my  snooze;  but  I  think  still  more  by 
the  consciousness  that  the  climbing  was  all  ac- 
complished. The  effects  of  the  brandy  had  gone 
off,  and  I  found  I  could  eat  heartily. 

Immediately  below  us  there  appeared  a  snow- 
slope,  which,  notwithstanding  its  soft  state,  was 
voted  practicable  for  a  glissade.  I  was  given  in 
charge  of  one  of  the  guides,  who  sat  down,  and  I 
sat  behind  him.  I  trusted  everything  to  him, 
and  we  arrived  quite  safe  at  the  bottom  of  the 
slope,  which  was  some  hundreds  of  feet  in  length. 
I  was  so  exhilarated  by  the  ease  and  rapidity  of 
the  descent,  that  I  changed  my  opinion  of  Alpine 
snow  on  the  instant;  and,  instead  of  determining 
never  to  go  on  it  again,  thought  I  would  in  future 
only  cross  passes  the  time  required  for  making 
which  was  well  known,  so  that  I  should  never 
find  the  snow  in  so  bad  a  state  as  we  had  done 
that  day.  Our  hunter  told  us  that  we  should 
have  to  descend  an  ice-fall,  which  there  was  no 
means  of  avoiding ;  and  we  soon  came  to  it.  Then 
began  the  most  exciting  work  I  ever  had — so 
much  so,  that  all  sense  of  fatigue  left  me,  and  I 
entered  into  the  business  con  aniore.  Although 
the  hunter  was  tlie  only  one  of  the  party  who  had 
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been  down  the  pass  before,  I  observed  that  he 
gave  up  the  leadership  here  to  the  Chamounix 
guide,  who  was  a  most  experienced  iceman,  though 
he  did  not  appear  to  me  to  be  a  particularly  good 
rock-climber.  There  is  no  regular  way  down  an 
ice-fall,  as  the  crevasses  change  from  day  to  day, 
and  a  general  knowledge  of  icework  is  of  more 
importance  than  a  local  acquaintance  with  the 
pass.  I  certainly  could  not  have  thought  it  possi- 
ble that  men  could  pass  unharmed  among  the 
toppling 'crags  and  gaping  rifts  through  which 
we  threaded  our  way. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Selected. 

DIVINE  ORDER. 

BY  H.  BONAR. 

'Tis  first  the  true,  and  then  the  beautiful, — 
Not  first  the  beautiful,  and  theu  the  true; 

First  the  wild  tncor,  with  rock,  and  reed,  and  pool, 
Then  the  gay  garden,  rich  in  scent  and  hue. 

'Tis  first  the  good,  and  then  the  beautiful, — 
Not  first  the  beautiful,  and  then  the  good  ; 

First  the  rough  seed,  sown  in  the  rougher  soil, 
Then  the  flower-blossom,  or  the  branching  wood. 

Not  first  the  glad,  and  then  the  sorrowful, — 
But  first  the  sorrowful  and  then  the  glad ; 

Tears  for  a  day, — for  earth  of  tears  is  full, — 
Then  we  forget  that  we  were  ever  sad. 

Not  first  the  bright,  and  after  that  the  dark, — 
But  first  the  dark,  and  after  that  the  bright ; 

First  the  thick  cloud,  and  then  the  rainbow's  arc, 
First  the  dark  grave,  then  resurrection-light. 

'Tis  first  the  night, — a  night  of  storm  and  war, — 
Long  night  of  heavy  clouds  and  veiled  skies; 

Then  the  fair  sparkle  of  the  morning-star, 
That  bids  the  saints  awake  and  dawn  arise. 


Selected. 

THE  NIGHT  AND  THE  MORNING. 
To  dream  a  troubled  dream,  and  then  awaken. 

To  the  soft  gladness  of  a  summer  sky; 
To  dream  ourselves  alone,  unloved,  forsaken, 

And  then  to  wake  'mid  smiles,  and  love,  and  joy ; 
To  look  at  evening  on  the  storm's  rude  motion. 

The  cloudy  tumult  of  the  fettered  deep  ; 
And  then  At  day  bursting  on  that  same  ocean,  * 

Soothed  to  the  stillness  of  its  stillest  sleep; 
So  runs  our  course — so  tells  the  church  her  story, 

So  to  the  end  shall  it  be  ever  told; 
Brief  shame  on  earth,  but  after  shame  the  glory, 

That  wanes  not,  dims  not,  never  waxes  old. 
Lord  Jesus  come,  and  end  this  troubled  dreaming, 

Dark  shadows  vanish,  rosy  twilight  break  ; 
Morn  of  the  true  and  real,  calmly  beaming. 

Day  of  the  beautiful,  arise,  awalie  ! 


From  "Fricuds'  Family  Library." 

Lctt«r  of  I.  Peningloo. 

On  Christ  being  manifested  within,  and  the  sprinkling 
of  his  blood  inwardly. 

To  Thomas  Walmsloy.  Friend  T.  W.— God 
is  love  :  and  he  givoth  love,  and  teacheth  to  love  : 
and  with  the  love  which  my  God  hath  given  me, 
and  wherewith  he  hath  taught  me  to  love,  have  1 
loved  thee,  and  souglit  the  everlasting  good  of  thy 
soul,  even  as  of  my  own'. 

This  morning,  the  consideration  of  thee  was 
strong  upon  my  spirit,  how  that  tiiou  wast  strick- 
en in  years,  and  must  shortly  pass  out  of  this 
world,  and  give  an  account  to  God  :  and  this  ear- 
nest desire  was  in  my  heart,  that  thou  miglitst  be 
fitted  and  rightly  prepared,  to  give  such  an  account, 
as  the  Lord,  the  groat,  righteous  and  imparti;! 
Judge,  might  own  and  approve  o£»  to  thy  eternal 
joy  :  for  which  end,  two  things  were  upon  my 
heart  to  propose  to  thee,  to  be  rightly  considered 
by  thee. 

One  is,  whether  thou  canst  truly  say,  as  in 
God's  sight,  that  thou  hast  known  and  experienc- 
ed (^hr!st  within,  redeeming  thee  from  sin  icithin  f 
Ilath  Chriot  indeed  bnmght  salvation  home  to 


thy  heart  ?  Hast  thou  known  his  inward  living 
power,  breaking  the  strength  and  power  of  Satan 
within  thee  ?  Hast  thou  known  Him  stronger 
than  the  strong  man  inwardly  ?  Hast  thou  first 
known  Christ  knock  at  the  door  of  thy  heart,  and 
opened  to  and  let  him  in  ;  and  afterwards  expe- 
rienced what  he  doth  in  the  heart,  where  he  is 
let  in  ?■  Or  hast  thou  had  only  a  notional  know- 
ledge and  belief  concerning  Christ  without,  and 
never  known  what  it  was  to  have  the  Son  revealed 
in.  thee?  Oh  !  that  thou  mightst  know,  and  ex- 
perimentally understand  this  Scripture,  before 
thou  go  hence  and  be  no  more  seen, — "  If  Christ 
be  in  you,  the  body  is  dead  because  of  sin ;" — 
and  this  other  also, — "  He  that  is  Christ's  hath 
crucified  the  flesh  with  the  afi'ections  and  lusts." 
The  Lord  God  make  thee  truly  weighty  and  se- 
rious, and  rightl3'  considerate,  and  give  thee  true, 
unerring  judgment  ;  that  thou  mayst  not  be  de- 
ceived about  this  thing,  which  is  of  such  deep 
and  everlasting  concernment  to  thy  soul  ! 

The  other  is,  whether  thou  dost  experience  the 
sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  the  Lord  Jesus  upon 
thy  con.science  ?  The  Jews  were  saved  by  the 
sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  the  lamb  outwardly. 
The  Lamb  of  God  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the 
world,  by  the  sprinkling  of  his  blood  inwardly. 
Now,  I  beseech  thee,  consider  :  hast  thou  only  a 
notion  of  Christ's  blood  as  it  was  shed  without,  or 
dost  thou  also  know  the  sprinkling  within  in  thy 
own  heart  ?  Hath  God  made  that  new  covenant, 
the  everlasting  covenant  with  thee,  wherein  the 
blood  of  sprinkling  is  felt,  and  the  precious  ef- 
fects of  it  experienced  ?  for  then,  indeed,  iniqui- 
ties are  forgiven,  and  sin  remembered  no  more; 
but  the  soul  comes  to  witness  real  justification 
from  sin,  and  that  peace  which  passeth  under- 
standing, which  no  man  can  give  or  take  away ; 
neither  doth  any  man  know  what  it  is,  but  he  that 
hath  it.  0  that  thou  mayst  know  the  righteous- 
ness of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  be  clothed 
with  it,  that  thou  mayst  stand  justified  in  God's 
sight  forever,  at  that  great  day  !  I.  P. 

12th  of  Eleventh  mo.,  1677. 

Wells  of  Syria. 

A  passage  occurs  in  Genesis  24  :  11,  sq.,  which 
groups  together  several  particulars  that  make  up  an 
oriental  scene  entirely  unique.  The  age  is  that  of 
the  patriarchs;  the  actors  are  Eleazer,  Abraham's 
servant,  and  Rebekah,  the  destined  bride  of  Isaac ; 
the  place  is  a  well  or  tank  in  Mesopotamia,  outside 
the  city;  the  time,  nightfall.  "And  he  made 
his  camels  to  kneel  down  without  the  city,  by  a  well 
of  water,  at  the  time  of  the  evening,  even  the  time 
t'nat  women  go  out  to  draw  water.  And,  behold, 
Rebekah  came  out,  with  her  pitcher  upon  her 
shoulder;  and  she  went  down  to  the  well  and  filled 
her  pitcher  and  came  up."  A  modern  guidebook 
could  hardly  furnish  a  truer  picture  of  what  occurs 
lit  the  close  of  every  day,  in  the  vicinity  of  east- 
ern villages,  than  this  description,  written  so  many 
thousand  years  ago.  The  wells  at  present,  exist 
almost  universally  just  out  of  the  town;  those  who 
draw  the  water  are  women  ;  they  perform  this 
oflicc  at  other  hours  indeed,  but  especially  at  even- 
ing; they  carry  their  pitchcrs*upon  their  heads  or 
shouldor.s;  and  often,  though  this  depends  on  the 
construction  of  the  tanks  or  fountains,  which  is 
not  always  the  same,  they  have  to  go  down  a 
flight  of  steps,  in  order  to  reach  the  water.  IIow 
vividly  depicted  in  my  uiind  arc  the  scenes  em- 
bodying these  traits  of  oriental  life,  which  I  asso- 
ciate with  Yebna,  Ramleh,  JJiieli,  IJeitin.  Lebo- 
nah,  Nazareth,  Kana,  and  other  places  still ! 

The  task  of  fetching  water  for  domestic  uses  is 
performed  almost  wholly  by  females.  I  recollect 
but  two  instances  in  which  I  saw  "  a  man  bearing  a 


pitcher  of  water  ;"  and  I  think  that  the  manner  in 
which  the  Saviour  refers  to  such  a  circumstance 
(he  mentions  it  as  a  sign)  implies  that  it  was  not 
common.  Morning  and  evening  are  the  times 
when  they  resort  to  the  wells  most  frequently; 
and  at  such  seasons  they  may  be  seen  flocking 
thither,  if  the  village  be  one  of  any  size,  in  great 
numbers,  carrying  with  them  their  skin  bottles, 
or  their  pitchers  and  jars,  which,  having  filled 
with  water,  they  place  on  their  shoulders,  and  in 
-  merry  groups  return  to  their  homes.  The  tank 
at  Ramleh,  in  the  plain  of  Sharon,  like  the  well 
to  which  Rebekah  descended,  has  a  flight  of  steps 
at  one  corner.  The  upper  pool  of  Gihon,  on  the 
west  of  Jerusalem,  has  a  similar  descent  at  the 
south-east  and  south-west  corners.  The  reser- 
voir, supplied  from  the  well  of  En-Rogel,  near 
where  the  valley  of  Hinnom  falls  into  that  of 
Jehosaphat,  has  steps  to  the  north-west  corner. 
So,  too,  the  Fountain  of  the  Virgin,  in  the  valley 
of  Jehosaphat,  lies  in  the  bosom  of  the  deep  rock ; 
and  the  visitor  has  to  descend  two  series  of  steps 
before  he  comes  to  the  level  of  the  water.  I  fre- 
quently saw  women  come  to  this  place,  "  go  down 
to  the  well,  fill  theii'  bottles,  and  bear  them  away 
on  their  heads  or  shoulders." 

Sometimes,  a  well  sweep  or  windlass  is  used  for 
raising  the  water;  but  more  commonly  it  is  done 
by  means  of  a  rope  fastened  to  the  neck  of  the  jar 
or  bottle.  The  water  is  obtained  in  this  manner 
from  a  well  in  the  market  at  Athens  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  The  woman  at  the  well  of  Samaria  refers 
to  some  such  contrivance  when  she  says  that  "  the 
well  was  deep,  and  there  was  nothing  to  draw 
with."  (John  4  :  11. ~)  The  curb  stones  are  often 
indented  with  deep  marks  worn  by  the  friction  of 
the  ropes  employed  in  raising  water.  The  modern 
Attica  abounds  in  such  remains  of  an  antiquity  as 
old  probably  as  the  time  of  the  Persian  wars. 

It  is  a  familiar  sight  still  to  see  a  flock  of  sheep, 
or  several  flocks,  crouching  at  a  watering  place ; 
as  it  was  in  the  days  when  Jacob  "  looked,  and  be- 
hold a  well  in  the  field,  and  lo  !  there  were  three 
flocks  of  sheep  lying  by  it;  for  out  of  that  well 
they  watered  the  flocks.  (Genesis  29  :  2.)  It 
is  added,  that  "  a  great  stone  was  upon  the  well's 
mouth."  This  precaution  is  necessary,  especially 
in  certain  places  where  the  wind  would  otherwise 
blow  the  sand  into  the  well  and  fill  it  up.  In 
approaching  the  ancient  Syehar,  I  pa'ssed  a  well, 
the  mouth  of  which  was  stopped  with  a  stonfl  so 
large  that  the  united  strength  of  two  men  would 
be  required  to  move  it.  The  daughters  of  Laban 
speak  of  the  size  of  the  stone  on  the  well's  mouth 
(Genesis  29  :  8)  as  a  reason  why  they  could  not 
water  their  flocks  without  assistance. 

In  Genesis  30  :  38  "  troughs"  are  mentioned, 
from  which  the  sheep  and  cattle  were  accustomed 
to  drink.  I  seldom  saw  a  well,  in  the  open  coun- 
try, that  was  not  furnished  with  this  needful  ap- 
paratus. In  some  instances,  the  trough  was  a 
long  stone  block  hollowed  out,  from  which  a  num- 
ber of  animals  could  drink  at  once;  in  other  in- 
.>;tances  the  troughs  were  smaller,  several  of  them 
lying  about  the  same  well,  from  which  one  animal 
■only  could  drink  at  a  time.  One  of  the  saddest 
sights  with  which  the  traveller  has  to  acquaint 
himself  is  that  of  a  sarcophagus  applied  occasion- 
ally to  this  use,  which  may  have  contained  the 
body  of  a  Roman  procurator  or  a  Jewish  ethnarch. 
— llackelt. 


May  we  ever  remember,  that  whatever  keeps 
the  mind  from  God,  or  that  stops  the  heart  short 
of  heavenly  things,  however  harmless  in  itself,  bc-'l 
conies  sinful,  by  drawing  the  time,  and  thoughts, 
and  affections  from  their  proper  and  legitimate 
objects. 
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Ftom  "  tiety  Promoted," 

eerning  a  Child  about  Thirteen  Years  Old. 
Toseph  Briggins,  sou  of  William  Briggins  of 
■tholomew  Close,  in  London,  having  been  a 
iful  child  to  his  parents,  and  ready  to  receive 
traction,  was  taken  sick  the  20th  of  the  Fourth 
nth.  Being,  as  it  was  thought,  very  near 
tli;  after  he  had  lain  silent  about  an  hour,  he 
an  to  appear  full  of  joy  and  pleasantness,  say- 
,  'I  shall  praise  the  Lord,  for  he  is  only  to  be 
ised  with  many  more  words  which  they  could 
remember.  He  said,  in  admiration,  '  Oh  !  I 
e  never  heard  of  any  other  God  but  thee,  my 
y  One ;  I  have  heard  of  thee,  but  now  I  see 
e  in  glory.'  Calling  for  his  father  and  mother, 
said,  '  Father,  father,  oh  !  father,  oh  !  pure  and 
rious  is  my  Saviour  who  hath  appeared,  and 
h  taken  me  into  his  kingdom.  Oh  !  my  eye 
h  seen  his  glory.'  Then  he  prayed,  'Thou 
st  glorious  God,  great  and  wonderful  things 
brought  to  pass  by  thy  own  pure  holy  power, 
which  thou  hast  revealed  thy  Son.  Oh  !  my 
Dg,  let  all  people  fear  and  stand  in  awe  of  thy 
ver,  by  which  thou  hast  gathered  many  out  of 
ir  sinful  ways,  into  pure  obedience  to  thee, 
ou  hast  given  us  a  living  knowledge.  Oh  ! 
e,  holy,  and  glorious  God,  let  thy  life  reach 

0  all  my  dear  friends,  and  keep  them  that 
m  thee  sure  and  steadfast  upon  thy  holy  fouu- 
ion,  Christ  Jesus,  my  king,  whose  appearance 
very. glorious  at  this  day,  and  of  his  govern- 
nt  no  end  is  to  be,  but  thousands  of  thousands, 
lions  of  thousands,  shall  come  to  see,  and  be 
de  partakers  of  his  glorious,  bright,  shining 

r.' 

^Lnother  time  he  said,  '  There  are  many  ways 

1  baptisms  in  the  world ;  but  oh  !  thou  pure, 
y,  holy  One,  we  have  known  thy  spiritual  bap- 
u  into  Christ  Jesus  my  Lord,  by  whom  the 
tag  water  we  have  known  and  felt.  Oh  !  it  is 
leed  exceedingly  pure,  by  which  we  have  been 
shed  from  all  our  sins.  Oh  !  my  King,  thou 
st  slain,  and  by  the  virtue  of  thy  pure  blood 

have  this  given.  Oh  !  that  all  may  wait  con- 
ualiy  upon  thee,  that  they  may  be  kept  from 
the  deceitful  ways  of  the  world.'  To  those 
nding  by  he  said,  "  Mind  and  serve  the  Lord 
your  day,  for  the  holy  truth  received  by  you 
the  way  in  which  you  must  wait  and  obey/ 
th  much  more.  •  Then  he  lay  silent  a  little 
lile;  but  again  said,  '  The  Lord  hath  taken  me 
;o  his  kingdom,  he  hath  discovered  the  fresh- 
rings  of  his  love  to  my  soul,  x-ill  that  know 
e  Lord  be  obedient  to  his  power,  and  he  will 
scover  himself  more  to  you,  and  you  shall  know 
Thousands,  thousands,  millions,  shall  the 
)rd  call.'  With  more  words,  after  some  time 
silence. 

Some  who  knew  him  very  well,  wondered  to 
ar  him  speak  as  he  did,  and  said  they  had  never 
ard  such  words  come  from  him  before.  He 
plied,  'The  Lord  hath  fully  made  known  that 

my  soul,  which  I  had  some  feeling  of  before.' 
le  next  day  he  was  very  earnest  in  prayer  softly 

himself,  but  some  words  were  heard,  viz.  :  Oh  ! 
t  all  that  know  the  pure  truth,  come  and  receive 

with  my  soul.'  He  also  sung  of  the  olive 
ee,  and  of  the  fruit  thereof,  which  he  fed  on, 
id  of  his  refreshment  thereby.  He  was  asked 
hat  he  meant  by  the  olive  tree.  He  said,  ' '^he 
ee  of  life.'  RLny  more  sayings  he  uttered  he- 
re he  departed  to  his  everlasting  rest,  which 
as  on  the  3d  day  of  the  Fifth  month,  in  the  year 
375,  in  the  thirteenth  day  of  his  sickness. 

If  we  have  not  been  regenerated,  if  we  have  not 
rperienced  a  change  of  heart,  our  carnal  mind  is 
ill  at  enmity  against  God. 


The  Cork. 

There  are  few  things  in  common  daily  and 
manifold  use,  of  which  is  so  little  known  as  cork. 
Some  think  it  is  a  kind  of  bark  that  grows  in  the 
woods,  others,  that  it  grows  under  water  like  the 
sponge,  and  we  have  even  heard  the  belief  ex- 
pressed, that  corks  grew  on  trees  like  plums  and 
pears.  It  is  an  article  indispensable  to  every 
household — is  used  in  cellar  and  kitchen,  and 
found  in  every  sick  room  ;  druggists,  chemists, 
and  liquor  dealers  consume  great  quantities;  it  is 
used  by  nearly  all  mechanics,  forms  part  of  the 
manufacture  of  various  articles  of  clothing,  such 
as  hats  and  shoes  for  winter;  lastly,  fishermen  use 
it  for  their  seines,  and  it  preserves  our  lives  when 
in  danger  on  the  water.  Does  not  such  an  useful, 
so  versatile  an  article,  which  has  no  substitute  nor 
ever  will  have,  deserve  to  be  known  better? 

The  cork  tree,  or  cork  oak,  quercus  suLer,  be- 
longs in  botany  to  the  sam«  class  as  the  rest  of 
the  oaks,  bears  acorns,  and  only  diifers  from  them 
by  giving  less  shade  and  looking  less  fresh,  owing 
to  its  bark  being  clipped  so  often.  This  bark  is 
the  cork  wood,  and  out  of  it  the  corks  are  cut.  It 
was  known  and  much  made  use  of  by  the  old 
Greeks  and  Romans. 

In  modern  literature,  even  in  geographies  and 
travelling  guides  describing  all  the  peculiarities 
of  a  country,  the  cork  tree  is  never  mentioned. 
On  the  steamer  going  over  to  Europe,  I  made  the 
acquaintance  of  a  Spaniard,  from  near  Madrid, 
who  did  not  know  that  the  cork  grew  in  Spain  ; 
and  in  the  railroad  cars  from  Cadiz  to  Seville,  I 
conversed  freely  with  a  gentleman  from  Cordova, 
who  had  travelled  and  seen  and  knew  a  fj;reat 
many  things,  but  never  heard  of  such  a  thing  as 
cork  forming  a  branch  of  trade  and  growing  and 
being  manufactured  in  Spain. 

This  wonderful  tree  only  grows  in  Europe,  in 
Spain,  Portugal  and  Sicily,  and  to  some  extent  in 
parts  of  southern  France,  and  also  in  Africa  near 
Bone,  Algiers.  All  efforts  to  transplant  it  to  our 
country  to  parts  of  the  same  geographical  and  ter- 
restrial condition,  have  proved  futile.  It  has 
an  accommodating  way  of  growing  best  and  pro- 
ducing the  finest  cork  in  the  most  sterile  ground. 
So  it  is  seen  in  the  Pyrenees  ou  the  top  of  moun- 
tains between  nothing  but  rocks  and  stones.  The 
acorn  is  planted,  and  after  the  sapling  has  grown 
into  a  tree  of  about  five  inches  diameter,  say  after 
ten  years  more  or  less,  it  is  for  the  first  time  strip- 
ped of  its  bark,  but  not  more  than  two  feet  from 
the  ground.  The  stuff  obtained  is  good  for  noth- 
ing and  is  called  "  the  savage."  After  another 
eight  or  ten  years  it  is  stripped  again,  and  this 
time  double  the  former  length  from  the  root,  and 
so  successively  until  forty  years  of  age,  when  it  is 
stripped  from  the  root  to  where  the  branches  be- 
gin to  expand,  where  the  bark  is  always  of  the 
finest  quality  hereafter.  The  second  growth  is 
little  better  than  the  first,  it  is  used  for  seines  and 
other  rough  purposes,  but  the  third  commences 
to  be.  good.  For  this  reason  so  little  is  planted, 
as  it  takes  nearly  fifty  years  before  the  tree  yields 
a  full  crop,  but  once  in,  operation  the  tree  lasts 
centuries.  .It  is  the  greatest  dividend-paying  pro- 
perty on  earth,  as  it  Wants  no  looking  after,  no 
nursing,  only  to  be  clipped  every  ten  years.  The 
cork  is  stripped  to  what  is  called  "  la  camisa,"  the 
shirt  of  the  tree,  a  tender  sort  of  second  bark, 
which  is  blood  red,  and  if  split  open  or  partly  cut, 
causes  the  whole  tree  to  die  off.  This  red  color 
lasts  about  ten  months,  after  which  exposure  and 
the  growth  within  thicken  and  strengthen  the 


is  stripped,  the  thickness  plainly  indicates  the  age 
by  fine.lines,  running  parallel  with  each  other,  a 
line  each  year.  The  space  between  the  outer 
bark  and  the  first  line  is  often  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  wide,  as  the  first  year  knows  of  no  impedi- 
ment and  pressure,  and  thus  the  bark  grows  most, 
the  space  between  the  next  years  is  smaller  and 
so  on  up  to  the  last,  which,  if  the  bark  is  between 
twelve  and  fifteen  years  old,  dwindles  down  to  a 
line.  In  fertile  bottoms  or  plains  the  bark  is  often 
fit  to  be  stripped  after  five  or  six  years,  is  thicker 
than  the  one  raised  on  the  mountains  of  double 
age,  but  the  quality  is  very  inferior.  The  best 
cork  wood  grows  in  Cataluna,  Spain,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Gerona,  and  it  is,  at  present,  almost  ex- 
clusively used  for  champagne  corks,  and  the  pre- 
ference given  to  it  in  that  quarter  ought  to  be  de- 
cisive. The  mouth  of  a  champagne  bottle  is  a 
little  over  half  an  inch  wide,  and  the  cork  pop- 
ping forth,  full}'  li  inch  in  diameter,  must  cer- 
tainly be  soft  and  subtle  to  admit  such  pressure 
by  ujachiues. 

The  manufactured  cork  forms  the  main  export 
article  of  Cataluna  and  amounts  to  millions  in  the 
year,  but  the  exportation  of  the  cork  wood  is  pro- 
hibited by  law  since  many  years,  when  the  Eng- 
lish bought  up  all  the  wood  they  could  get  hold 
of,  and  to  such  an  extent,  that  the  native  cork- 
cutters  had  no  more  wood  to  work  on.  A  riot 
ensued  and  the  Government  made  the  law  pro- 
hibiting export.  Since  the  manufacture  of  cham- 
pagne has  assumed  such  enormous  dimensions 
(over  twenty  millions  of  bottles  are  put  up  every 
year,)  the  Catalonian  wood  has  steadily  risen  in 
price  and  costs  now  double  to  what  it  did  ten  years 
ago;  what  formerly  sold  at  three  cents  of  our 
money  for  twelve  ounces  (the  Spanish  pound,)  is 
scarce  at  present  at  six  and  eight  cents.  All  the 
proprietors  of  forests  have  become  rich,  a  great 
number  of  exporting  houses  have  made  fortunes 
in  corks,  while  the  small  manufacturer  has  to  sell 
at  the  same  price  as  formerly,  and  the  only  way  of 
extricating  himself  is  to  deteriorate  the  qualities. 
Wha't  was  formerly  thrown  away,  is  now  manu- 
factured into  a  low  grade  of  goods,  and  what  was 
once  second  quality,  is  now  considered  and  sold 
as  first.  The  proprietors  have  become  wealthy 
from  poor  labouring  men,  for  fifty  years  ago  the 
world  at  large  was  not  so  thirsty  as  it  is  now,  very 
few  corks  were  used,  and  their  lands  unfit  for 
agriculture,  worth  almost  nothing;  they  now  have 
everything  their  own  way,  in  every  instance  exact 
cash  down,  take  only  gold  in  payment,  and  only 
whole  ounce  pieces  of  full  weight  at  that ;  sorne 
give  the  manufacturers,  who  buy  on  the  spot  and 
often  come  from  a  distance,  something  to  eat; 
others  do  not,  but  all  compel  such  buyers,  who 
live  on  the  Mediterranean  shore,  to  bring  plenty 
of  fish  along  with  them.  The  cork- wood  is  sold 
by  cords,  at  sight  as  we  might  say;  formerly  the 
proprietors  heaped  up  liberally,  so  that  the  buyers 
often  obtained  a  barg;\iu.  Y/hile  now  a-days,  if 
there  is  any  difference  or  a  mistake  made,  it  is 
certain  to  turn  out  in  favour  of  the  seller. 

There  are  immense  forests  of  cork-oaks  in  Sicily, 
but  the  deplorable  social  state  of  things  in  this 
island  threatens  to  be  the  c^use  of  the  entire  des- 
truction and  annihilation  of  these  woods,  for  the 
owners  of  them,  afraid  of  going  into  them  forfear 
of  being  assassinated,  have  commenced  to  hew 
them  down.  In  Sicily  there  is  some  very  fine 
wood  obtained  also  from  trees  in  valleys  and  bot- 
toms. The  Andalusian  wood  is  of  an  ordinary 
quality,  it  wants  a  fresh  color,  so  that  often  the 
bark,  and  after  a  year  or  two  it  assumes  a  rough  manufactured  corks  look  as  if  they  were  soiled  by 
and  furrowed  grey-brown  appearance.  The  crop  muddy  water.  The  great  fertility  of  the  soil  is, 
is  made  on  an  average  every  ten  years,  the  bark  no  doubt  the  cause  of  this.  Portugal  exports 
growing  in  thickness  less  every  year,  and  after  it  enormous  quantities  of  cork  wood  to  all  parts  of 
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Europe  and  America  ;  Germany  receives  thence 
wood,  out  of  which  those  superfine  small  tapered 
vial  corks  are  made,  called  from  their  diminutive 
size,  homoeopathic  vial  corks.  The  wood  is  best 
for  use  after  it  has  lain  a  few  years,  although 
some  use  it  in  a  fresh  state.  A  cork  made  out  of 
well-seasoned  wood,  if  put  in  luke-warm  water 
before  bottled,  swells  out  considerably,  developing 
its  spongy  nature.  The  corks  are  all  cut  by  hand, 
from  the  smallest  vial  cork  up  to  the  champagne 
and  bung  cork,  with  very  large  knives  of  about 
ten  inches  long  and  three  and  a  half  inches  wide. 
In  the  United  States,  where  they  use  machines 
for  everything,  they  cut  corks  by  machines  which 
do  very  well  for  vial  corks,  but  will  never  super- 
sede hand-craft.  For  the  cork  machine  goes  on 
cutting  the  strip  from  one  end  to  the  other,  while 
the  workman  does  not  waste  his  time  on  a  bad 
place  that  may  be  in  the  middle  of  the  strip;  he 
cuts  it  out  and  throws  it  away;  the  njachine  also 
takes  away  from  the  outward  appearance  of  the 
cork,  it  leaves  it  "  fuzzy,"  while  the  cork  well  cut 
by  hand  has  a  rich  lustre  and  a  velvety  softness. 

The  cork  cuts  under  the  machine  beautifully, 
if  soaked  in  oil,  but  English  chemists  have  tried 
in  vain  to  find  out  something  which  will  take  the 
oil  and  grease  out  of  it  afterwards.  There  are 
men,  boys  and  women,  (the  latter  not  generally, 
however,)  employed  in  Spain  in  cutting,  assorting, 
washing,  counting  and  packing,  in  the  principal 
manufacturing  villages,  where  nearly  every  house 
is  a  cork  shop,  and  all  the  streets  and  empty  lots 
are  lined  and  heaped  up  with  the  waste  of  the 
stuff,  for  they  cannot  burn  all. 

The  finest  qualities  of  bottle  corks  nearly  all  go 
to  England,  where  a  better  price  is  obtained  for 
them  than  any  where  else.  France  and  Grermany 
use  the  quality  next,  and  what  is  left  after  that 
goes  to  America.  This  is  quitft  natural ;  in  Eng- 
land they  bottle  those  fine  Port,  Maderia  and 
Sherry  wines  intended  to  keep  for  generations  to 
come,  and  also  send  their  ale  to  China  ;  they  want 
a  difiereut  cork  than  we  do  for  our  soda-water  and 
ale,  &c.,  which  is  bottled  only  for  a  day  or  two. 
The  Ohio  and  California  wines,  however,  have  of 
late  been  so  improved,  and  in  such  quantities  put 
up  in  bottles,  that  by-and-by  we  will  also  come  in 
for  a  share  of  the  fine  qualities  of  corks.  In 
champagne  corks,  we  also  only  buy  what  they  re 
ject  in  the  champagne  districts,  where  some  houses 
pay  as  higli  as  200  francs  for  1,000  corks,  which 
if  imported  into  the  United  States,  would  cost  in 
New  York,  freight,  duty  and  exchange  added,  ten 
cents  a  piece;  but  our  manufacturers  do  not  want 
to  pay  more  than  five  or  six  dollars  a  gross,  and 
therefore  must  be  content  with  an  article  for  GO 
or  70  francs  at  first  cost  per  M.  The  manner  ir 
which  these  champagne  corks  are  treated  is  a  per 
feet  humbug;  they  are  boiled  and  washed  and  put 
from  one  kettle  into  another,  spread  out  to  dry, 
then  picked  out  and  once  more  boiled  and  wash 
cd,  &c.,  and  every  manufacturer  pretends  to  have 
his  own  secret  for  detecting  such  as  will  leak. 
They  are  all  sent  to  the  champagne  en  brulo,  the 
second  stage  of  the  cork  under  the  knife.  Out 
of  the  strip  of  wood  it  i.s  first  cut  rectangular,  then 
octagon,  and  lastly  "  rcptmadu,"  i.  e.  rounded. 
For  this  latter  purpo.se,  to  have  the  cork  as  clean 
and  beautiful  as  possible,  every  house  in  the 
champagne  cniploy.s  its  cork-cutters,  and  many  of 
tlicsc,  a.s  well  as  the  licad  bottlers,  receive  a  cer- 
tain bribe  from  the  sellers,  in  order  not  to  say 
nnytliing  against  the  cork. 

It  is  said  that  tlie  Chinese  have  taken  a  liking 
to  ale  and  lager ;  if  they  commence  in  their  ce- 
lestial sphere  to  brew  and  bottle,  then  beware! 
for  tliey  will  consume  all  the  corks  that  can  be 
produced  and  manufactured.    It  was  a  standing 


joke  between  the  buyer  and  seller  in  Spain  when 
prices  could  not  be  agreed  upon,  to  keep  the 
goods  until  the  Chinese  would  come  into  the  mar- 
ket.—  Olto  Kapp.  • 

1  rom  "  Piety  Promoted." 

Eliubeth  Braithwait. 

Elizabeth  Braithwait,  a  young  maid  of  seven- 
teen years  of  age,  died  in  prison  for  the  testimony 
of  a  good  conscience,  at  Kendal,  in  Westmoreland. 
From  a  child,  God  by  his  grace  inclined  her  heart 
to  love,  fear,  and  serve  him ;  and  she  was  truly 
obedient  to  her  parents,  sober  and  chaste  in  her 
life  and  conversation,  kind  to  all,  and  of  a  meek 
and  quiet  spirit.  She  was,  with  several  others  of 
the  people  called  Quakers,  taken  up  by  a  warrant, 
dated  the  25th  of  the  Fifth  month,  1684,  for  not 
going  to  church  (so  called)  and  carried  to  Kendal 
jail.  After  some  time,  she  had  liberty  for  a  few 
days  to  be  at  her  brother's  house ;  but  complaint 
being  made  against  the  keeper,  she  was  sent  for, 
and  she  was  not  easy  till  she  returned  to  prison, 
for  she  said,  '  That  is  my  place,  and  my  present 
home ;  there  I  have  most  peace  and  content.' 

About  two  months  after  her  commitment,  viz  : 
the  17th  of  Seventh  month,  she  was  taken  sick  in 
prison,  and  her  mother  coming  to  visit  her,  asked 
if  she  had  a  mind  to  go  home  ;  she  replied,  '  No, 
no  ;  I  ain  at  home  in  my  place,  to  mj  full  con- 
tent ;  and  if  my  God  so  order  it  that  I  be  dis- 
solved, I  had  rather  die  here  than  in  any  other 
place.  I  am  glad  that  I  got  to  this  place  before 
I  began  to  be  sick  ;  here  I  have  peace  and  true 
content  in  the  will  of  God,  whether  life  or  death. 
I  am  only  grieved  that  there  should  be  so  little 
tenderness  or  pity  in  the  hearts  of  my  persecutors, 
to  keep  such  a  poor  young  one  as  I  am  in  prison. 
The  Lord  forgive  them,  I  can  freely.' — She  fur- 
ther said,  that  '  her  imprisonment  was  by  the  per- 
mission of  the  Almighty,  who  is  greater,  and 
above  the  greatest  of  my  persecutors,  who  I  believe 
will  shortly  set  me  free  from  these,  and  all  other 
bonds,  over  all  their  heads;  and  in  his  peace,  in 
true  patience  I  possess  my  soul,  and  am  content- 
ed, if  it  be  his  will,  to  be  dissolved.'  A  friend 
asked  her  why  she  was  so  willing  to  die.  '■  Oh,' 
said  she,  '  I  have  seen  glorious  sights  of  good 
things.'  The  friend  queried,  'What  things;' 
she  answered,  'They  are  so  excellent  and  glorious 
that  it  is  not  utterable  ;  and  now  I  have  nothing 
but  love  and  good  will  to  all.'  But  more  espe- 
cially she  was  glad  in  the  love  and  unity  she  felt 
with  Friends;  'with  whom,  said  she,  '  I  have 
been  often  refreshed  in  our  meetings  togetiier, 
with  the  refreshment  that  comes  from  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Lord.  Oh  !  the  good  evening  meet- 
ings we  have  had.'  Another  time  she  said  to  her 
mother,  '  They  say  tliat  we  shall  spend  all  our 
riches  with  lying  iiere  in  prison  ;  nay,  our  riches 
are  durable,  and  our  treasure  hidden,  laid  up  in 
heaven.' 

Her  mother  seeing  her  lie  under  great  weight 
of  sickness,  would  sometimes  weep;  but  she  was 
always  troubled  at  it,  and  said>  '  Dear  mother,  do 
not  weep,  but  resign  me  freely  up  into  the  hand 
of  the  Lord.  Weep  not  for  me,  for  I  am  well; 
Christ  my  llcdeemer  is  with  me.'  And  to  her 
sister  she  said,  'Come  sister,  lie  down  by  me,  do 
not  sorrow  for  me,  I  am  well  content  to  live  or  die; 
for  my  God  hath  blessed  me,  and  will  bless  me, 
and  his  blessings  rest  upon  me.'  A  little  before 
she  departed,  her  speech  failed ;  after  which  she 
would  sing  in  her  heart;  lifting  up  her  hands 
with  a  cheerful  countenance,  and  taking  her 
friends  by  the  hand  with  great  affection,  so  fell 
asleep  in  the  Lord  on  the  28th  of  the  Seventh 
month,  in  the  year  1684,  in  the  sevcDtecnth  year 
of  lier  age 


Acclimatizdtion  in  Jlusira/ta.— Edward  Wil- 
son writes  to  the  Times  from  Melbourne,  (March 
26,)  giving  details  of  the  progress  made  by  the 
Victoria  Acclimatization  Society  in  introducing!  i' 
to  Australia  the  animals,  birds,  and  fishes  of  the 
world.  The  Australians  do  not  ask  simply  wheth-j 
er  certain  animals  are  good  eating,  or  otherwise 
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adapted  to  man's  daily  service.  They  consider 
that  the  eye  and  the  ear  should  be  gratified  also. 
They  are  exceedingly  anxious,  too,  about  game. 
To  the  best  of  their  power  they  are  stocking  Aus- 
tralia with  animals  fit  for  little  but  the  chase.  In 
surrounding  their  new  homes,  too,  with  represen- 
tatives of  the  old  country  they  put  a  value  upon^ 
things  which,  at  first  sight  we  can  hardly  underJ 
stand.  That  they  should  Vi^ish,  for  instance,  td 
get  the  nightingale  over  there  will  not  surprise  W 
any  one ;  but  there  is  another  bird  which  they  are! 
as  eager  for — the  hedge  sparrow.  A  nest  of  those' 
little  sea-green  eggs,  which  every  village  lad  loveal 
to  plunder,  would  be  as  welcome  in  an  Australian! 
hedge  as  a  golden  nugget  in  the  garden.  "  Bird-j 
tenting"  in  England  means  shooting  birds  or 
scattering  them  away.  "  Bird-tenting"  in  Aus- 
tralia means  preserving  birds  with  the  most  as- 
siduous care. 

Edward  Wilson  tells  us  what  his  countrymen 
have  actually  achieved  in  this  direction,  and  what 
birds  they  have  now  got.  They  have  got  thejtife 
thrush  and  the  blackbird,  the  skylark  and  the 
starling,  the  chaffinch  and  the  sparrow.  All  these 
birds  are  actually  naturalized,  thoroughly  at  home 
in  the  colony,  and  increasing  and  multiplying. 
In  the  training  institution  of  aviaries  they  have 
got  the  goldfinch,  the  greenfinch,  the  linnet,  and 
the  robin,  all  doing  well.  The  colonists  are 
preserving  in  their  aviaries  the  ortolan  and  the 
canary,  and  the  French  are  now  sending  them  the 
ostrich.  The  pheasant,  the  partridge,  the  grouse, 
and  the  quail  are  doing  well ;  pigeons  and  dovesj  ^ 
have  been  imported  in  great  numbers,  and  the 
real  English  wild  duck  has  become  nearly  as  com- 
mon as  the  indigenous  species.  Camels  are  now 
breeding  regularly  in  Austftilia.  Specimens  of 
the  deer  tribe  seem  to  be  exceedingly  numerous. 
Hares  are  comfortably  established,  and  so  are  sev- 
eral varieties  of  the  goat.  In  fish,  the  colonists 
have  still  failed  to  get  the  salmon,  notwithstand- 
ing their  zealous  efforts;  but  they  have  got  the  or- 
dinary pond  fishes  of  this  country,  the  carp,  the 
tench,  the  roach,  and  the  dace.  They  have  also 
obtained  a  very  valuable  and  prolific  species  of  bee, 
which,  it  is  hoped,  "  will  soon  be  accessible  to  all 
classes." — Late  Paper. 
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In  educating,  never  lose  sight  of  this  great 
truth,  that  irreligion  is  death  to  all  that  is  grace- 
ful and  amiable  in  the  human  mind  :  the  destruc- 
tion of  all  moral  beauty.  The  foundations  of  ir- 
religion are  in  the  dust,  and  it  is  a  vain  attempt 
to  hope  to  raise  a  noble  superstructure  on  so  mean 
and  despicable  a  basis. 


THIS  FRIEND. 


TENTH  MONTH  29,  1864. 


When  we  consider  the  number  of  the  States  in 
which  members  of  our  religious  Society  reside, 
the  length  of  time  this  civil  war  has  continued, 
the  vast  multitude  of  men  that  have  been  drafted 
into  the  armies,  and  the  almost  universal  deter- 
mination of  the  people  of  the  loyal  States  to  make 
everything  subservient  to  the  one  great  object, 
crushing  the  rebellion,  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable, 
and  no  small  evidence  of  improvement  in  the  pub- 
lic sentiment  or  feeling,  that  Friends  have,  as  yet. 
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affercd  so  little  in  support  of  their  testimony  to 
le  peaceable  principles  and  spirit  of  the  gospel. 

So  far  as  our  knowledge  extends,  there  has  been 
0  instance  where  a  drafted  Friend  has  faithfully 
□  d  properly  acted  in  conformity  with  the  religion 
e  professed,  that  the  Grovernmcnt,  on  a  represen- 
ition  of  the  circumstances,  has  not,  sooner  or 
iter,  ordered  his  discharge  until  called  for.  There 
certainly  much  cause  for  gratitude  to  Him  who 
atchcs  over  his  flock  and  family,  in  that  He  has 
isposed  the  minds  of  men  in  power  to  modera- 
on  and  kindness  towards  those  who,  for  the  sake 
f  keeping  a  conscience  void  of  offence,  cannot 
poi  )mply  with  the  laws  of  the  land  in  reference  to 


jaring  arms.  We  believe  the  ground  on  which 
lends  feel  themselves  restrained  from  participa- 
irisaon  in  warlike  measures,  is  generally  better  un- 
an  erstood  than  heretofore,  and  their  consistent 
ios(  )urse  more  fully  estimated  by  reasonable  men; 
mi  lougli  they  may  not  be  willing  at  all  times  to 
iiii  [knowledge  its  being  in  accordance  with  the  re- 
lirements  of  the  religion  of  Christ. 
Some,  who  admit  that  the  peaceable  principles 
Friends  are  theoretically  correct,  but  deny  the 
acticability  of  carrying  them  into  eiFect  in  the 
esent  state  of  the  world,  have  been  watching 
ir  members  with  no  little  interest,  to  mark  how 
illy  or  how  nearly  they  acttd  up  to  what  they 
ofessed,  during  the  time  in  which  the  commu- 
ty,  of  which  they  are  part,  is  engaged  in  war  j 
le  attendant  trials  and  evils  of  which  tested  their 
Qcerity  and  their  willingness  to  suffer  for  what 
ey  declare  are  the  commands  of  their  Lord  and 
aster.  The  faithfulness  of  those  who  have  been 
ven  up  to  suffer  whatever  might  be  permitted 
come  upon  them,  rather  than  betray  or  com- 
omise  their  peaceable  principles,  has  been  bless- 
we  believe,  not  only  to  themselves,  but  to 
hers;  who  observing  their  integrity  and  consis- 
ncy,  have  confessed  to  the  correctness  of  their 
urso,  and  the  esteem  they  had  secured  by  it. 
This  terrible  rebellion  has  afifurded  an  extra- 
dinary  opportunity  for  Friends,  not  only  to  pre- 
nt  and  maintain  their  christian  principles  re- 
ecting  war,  but  tq commend  and  propagate  them 
uniformly  consistent  conduct;  declining  to 
irticipatc  voluntarily  in  any  thing  designed  to 
sist  or  promote  warlike  measures,  so  far  as  they 
id  the  power  of  discriminating.  Had  tlie  oppor- 
nity  been  carefully  and  humbly  improved  by 
1,  we  fully  believe  this  righteous  testimony 
3uld  have  more  signally  gained  a  hold  on  the 
iblic  mind.  But  while  we  rejoice  in  the  manner 
which  very  many  of  our  young  men  have  met 
is  trial  of  their  faith  and  allegiance,  we  cannot 
ny  there  has  been  cause  for  complaint  and  sor- 
w  because  of  the  want  of  watchfulness  and 
raightforward  consistency,  on  the  part  of  others, 
it  only  among  the  young  and  inexperienced,  but 
ose  more  advanced ;  who  ought  to  have  strength- 
led  the  hands  of  their  brethren,  and  especially 
scouraged  every  thing  calculated  to  impress  those 
)t  in  membership  with  a  belief  that  Friends  are 
illing  to  encourage  and  assist  others  to  fight  for 
em,  thougb  they  will  not  enter  the  army  them- 
Ives.  Facts  go  to  show  that  such  has  been  the 
terpretation  given  to  many  inconsistent  acts  of 
embers,  and  perhaps  to  none,  more  generally, 
an  subscribing  money  or  working  to  prepare 
tides  for  the  use  of  the  soldiers.  "  I  understand 
)ur  testimony  against  war, — said  an  officer  in  one 
the  departments  at  Washington,  in  our  hearing 

-but  the  Friends  at  have  sent  several  bar 

Is  of  articles  for  the  soldiers  ;  they  must  certainly 
)prove  of  war  in  their  hearts."  How  sad  is  the 
flection  that  such  lapses  on  the  part  of  our  mem- 
irs,  lightly  as  they  may  be  thought  of  by  them- 
Ives,  are  quickly  noted  and  commeuted  on  by 


their  fellow  citizens,  impeding  the  spread  of  the 
peaceable  spirit  and  influence  of  the  gospel,  and 
hindering  the  speedy  coming  of  that  day  when 
nations  shall  learn  war  no  more. 

We  fear  the  danger  of  many  Friends  compro- 
mising their  christian  testimony  against  war,  is 
greatly  increased  by  that  provision  of  the  act 
passed  by  Congress  at  its  last  session  for  keeping 
up  the  military  force  of  the  nation,  designed  to 
relieve  those  conscientiously  scrupulous  against 
bearing  arms.  The  spirit  evinced  by  that  provi- 
sion is  highly  commendable,  and  it  shows  the  pro- 
gress of  enlightened  legislation;  but  with  all  the 
good  intentions  of  its  authors,  it  fails  to  exonerate 
any  from  military  service  indirectly  rendered,  and 
exacts  no  cheap  price  for  the  right  to  liberty  of 
conscience.  As  the  sacrifice  of  principle  and  the 
necessary  inconsistency  attending  those  conscien- 
tiously opposed  to  war  availing  themselves  of  cither 
of  the  commutations  specified  in  it,  are  clearly  and 
cogently  set  forth  in  an  article  published  in  the 
52d  number  of  the  last  volume  of  this  journal,  we 
need  not  go  into  the  argument  at  the  present  time. 

We  are  persuaded  that  those  Friends  who  have 
officially  recommended  their  fellow  members  to 
acquiesce  in  the  commutations  proposed,  "as  far 
as  they  can  feel  a  freedom  to  do,"  were  hardly 
aware  of  the  full  extent  and  character  of  the  ser- 
vice demanded  in  either  position  to  which  a  draft- 
ed Friend  may  be  assigned,  or  tiiey  would  have 
sitated  before  giving  such  advice.  The  only 
instance  that  has  come  to  our  knowledge  where 
this  course  has  been  pursued,  is  that  of  a  young 
man,  who  being  drafted,  in  a  moment  of  weakness 
indicated  to  the  Provost  Marshal  a  willingness  to 
take  a  place  in  a  hospital.  He  was  at  once  sent 
to  camp,  was  obliged  to  put  on  a  military  uniform 
and  to  submit  to  military  rule,  finding,  to  his 
great  distress,  but, too  late  for  escape,  that  he  had 
become  as  much  a  member  of  the  great  military 
establishment  of  the  country,  and  was  as  much 
performing  a  part  in  aiding  to  carry  on  the  war, 
as  though  he  had  been  put  into  the  ranks.  So  it 
likewise  must  be  if  serving  in  the  department 
having  care  of  the  freedmen.  Once  having  ac- 
cepted the  service  of  the  Government,  and  volun- 
tarily come  under  military  law — which  law  alone 
regulates  this  department,  as  it  does  that  of  the 
hospitals — a  Friend  would,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, become  a  military  subordinate,  having  to 
render  obedience  to  his  military  superior.  As  the 
coloured  regiments  are  recruited  from  the  freed- 
men, a  Friend  so  circumstanced  could  hardly  ex- 
pect to  escape  being  called  on  to  perform  services 
altogether  at  variance  with  bur  christian  testimo- 
ny against  war,  and  also  with  that  against  a  hire- 
ling ministry,  as  well  as  others.  Such  a  sacrifice 
of  feeling,  of  time  and  labour,  for  three  years, 
even  if  it  should  so  happen  that  he  was  not  re- 
quired to  violate  his  religious  principles,  is  paying 
so  dearly  for  being  denominated  a  non-combatant, 
and  for  the  little  liberty  of  conscience  conceded 
by  not  placing  him  in  the  i-anks,  that  the  payment 
of  three  hundred  dollars  for  the  use  of  sick  and 
wounded  soldiers  can  be  no  more  objectionable. 

When  the  Secretary  of  War  kindly  proposed 
that  every  military  fine  paid  by  Friends,  should  go 
to  the  exclusive  use  of  the  freedmen,  and  Friends 
have  its  disbursement  in  their  own  hands,  the  re- 
presentatives of  nearly  all  the  Yearly  Meetings  on 
this  continent  unanimously  decided  that  they 
could  not  consistently  avail  themselves  of  the  of- 
fer. Are  not  the  commutations  now  advised  by 
some  to  be  accepted,  far  more  inconsistent  ?  and 
must  not  their  acceptance  by  a  part  of  our  mem- 
bers, greatly  increase  the  difficulties  and  trials  of 
those  who,  when  drafted,  cannot  conscientiously 
do  so  ?    "  Friends'  principles  about  war, — said  a 


military  officer  high  in  authority,  to  whom  an  ap- 
peal was  being  made  on  behalf  of  a  young  Friend 
then  under  his  control, — will  do  very  well  in  times 
of  peace,  but  not  in  such  times  as  these,  and  they 
are  giving  them  up,  some  in  one  way  and  some  in 
another  ;  and  if  I  send  this  young  man  to  camp, 
whatever  he  may  think  now,  he  too  will  give  those 
principles  up."  Is  there  not  danger  of  our  own 
acts  inducing  military'  officers  to  conclude,  that 
those  whose  tender  consciences  will  not  allow 
them  to  avail  themselves  of  this  law,  are  merely 
stubborn,  and  making  crosses  for  themselves,  for 
which  they  ought  to  be  punished?  and  thus  we 
become  accessory  to  the  sufl'erings  of  such,  or,  it 
may  be,  induce  them  to  sin  against  their  convic- 
tions ?  Could  we  have  place  with  our  brethren 
who  have, — incautiously  as  we  believe — given 
such  advice,  we  would  entreat  them  to  reconsider 
the  subject,  and  recall  their  action.  The  apostle 
said,  "  If  meat  maketh  my  brother  to  offend,  I 
will  eat  no  flesh  while  the  world  sta^ndeth,  lest  I 
make  my, brother  to  offend." 

The  parallel  attempted  to  be  drawn  between  ac- 
quiescing in  these  commutations  for  bearing  arms, 
and  using  an  affirmative,  instead  of  an  oath, 
appears  to  us  to  indicate  some  confusion  of  ideas. 
Friends  never  objected  to  the  leyitimate  objects 
for  which  an  oath  was  required,  nor  to  a  solemn 
asseveration  of  the  truth  to  be  made,  nor  yet  to 
the  penalties  inflicted  for  wilful  falsehood.  An 
oath  is  a  mere  accident,  unessential  to  the  at- 
tainment of  the  end  or  object  in  view.  But  igno- 
rant legislation  had  prescribed  it  as  the  only  lejal 
means  by  which  those  objects  could  be  attained, 
and  the  enemies  of  Friends  made  use  of  their  con- 
scientious scruples  against  taking  an  oath,  to  de- 
prive them  of  their  civil  rights,  and,  through  the 
oath  of  allegiance,  to  subject  them  to  grievous 
suffering.  Friends,  therefore,  sought  to  have  the 
law  so  altered  that  they  could  attain  the  same 
objects,  and  enjo//  the  same  riijhts  and  privileges, 
by  talcing  an  a  ffirmation,  that  their  fellow  citizens 
did  by  taking  an  oath. 

Thus,  in  the  paper  presented  by  Friends  to  the 
parliament,  petitioning  for  an  alteration  of  the 
law,  they  say,  "  Not  of  the  substance  of  the  Jaw, 
but  of  a  circumstance,  and  if  that  hath  no  detri- 
ment in  it,  but  that  the  alteration  be  really  an 
amendment,  and  a  conveniency  to  an  honest,  in- 
dustrious people,  pray  why  should  itnot  be  done  ?" 
The  Act  legalizing  an  affirmation,  was  therefore 
no  commutation  for  services  required  by  the  State, 
which  Friends  could  not  conscientiously  perform, 
and  it  required  no  service  of  them  as  a  price  for 
the  enjoyment  of  liberty  of  conscience ;  and  it  is 
applicable  to  all  who  choose  to  avail  themselves 
of  it,  be  their  views  respecting  oaths  what  they 
may. 

Unless  then,  Friends'  testimony  against  war 
had  not  respect  to  the  murder,  maiming  and  ra- 
pine, which  are  its  legitimate  business,  but  merely 
to  the  manner  in  which  they  are  effected,  and  un- 
less being  forced  to  become  an  official  in  a  mili- 
tary hospital,  or  in  the  freedmen's  department,  is 
sought  by  Friends  as  a  means  to  obtain  the  en- 
joyment of  their  civil  rights,  and  complete  liberty 
of  conscience  in  respect  to  war,  the  principle  in- 
volved is  not  the  same,  and  there  is  no  analogy 
between  the  two  cases. 


The  attention  of  our  readers  is  requested  to  the 
notice  of  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Board  of - 
The  Association  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia  and 
its  Vicinity,  for  the  aid  of  the  Coloured  Freedmen, 
to  be  held  in  the  meeting-house,  S.  W.  corner  of 
Arch  and  Fourth  Streets,  on  the  evening  of  the 
2d  of  next  month.  We  hope  that  all  who  can 
will  be  in  attendance. 
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SUMMARY  OF  EVEXTS. 
Foreign. — News  from  Europe  to  the  14ih  inst.  In 
Great  Britain  cotnmercial  affairs  continue  to  be  tlie  prin- 
cipal topic  of  discussion,  Tlie  depression  in  commercial 
circles  was  undiraiuisbed,  and  business  inactive  at  fall- 
ing prices.  Several  more  heavy  failures  are  announced, 
including  one  of  a  large  cotton  dealer,  with  liabilities 
amounting  to  three  hundred  and  twentj'  thousand 
pounds.  The  minimum  rate  of  discount  at  the  Bank  of 
England  was  nine  per  cent,  •'be  London  Times  has  an 
editorial  on  an  address,  with  three  hundred  thousand 
signatures,  recently  sent  to  Governor  Seymour  of  New 
York,  from  England,  entreating  the  North  to  make  peace 
with  the  South.  The  Times  thinks  the  address  will 
have  no  effect  whatever,  and  that  the  war  will  go  on 
until  there  is  a  final  solution  of  the  questions  at  issue. 
The  rebel  pirate,  Captaic  Semmes.  accompanied  by  eight 
officers  of  the  Alabama,  and  one  hundred  men,  has  lefli 
Liverpool  to  be  tran.^ferred,  with  guns,  &c.,to  the  steamerl 
Kanger,  recently  lying  at  Maderia.  The  Liverpool  cot- 
ton market  was  very  dull  at  a  decline  of  \d.  a  Id.  Fair 
Orleans,  27rf.  ;  middling  uplands,  2'id.  Stock  in  port 
382,000  bales,  including  11,000  American.  Breadstuffs 
dull,  with  a  downward  tendency.  Red  western  wheat. 
Is.  Ad.  a'8s.  per  100  lbs.;  white  wheat,  8s.  '3d.  a  95. 
Consols,  88.  The  Patrie  says,  that  Russia  has  given  its 
adhesion  to  the  French  policy  on  the  Roman  question. 
The  insurrection  in  Algeria  is  spreading,  and  the  natives 
there  appear  to  be  obeying  a  summons  to  a  "  holy  war," 
by  which  is  probably  meant  a  war  for  their  old  govern- 
ment and  religion.  At  the  Peace  Conference  in  Vienna, 
a  compromise  is  said  to  have  been  effected;  some  con- 
cessions having  been  made  to  the  Danes,  and  there-  only 
remained  the  drawing  up  of  a  treaty  of  peace.  A  finan- 
cial difliculty  was  reported  at  Constantinople.  Interest 
had  been  raised  to  fourteen  per  cent.,  and  money  was 
not  obtainable  at  that  rate.  It  is  officially  announced, 
that  tlie  New  Zealanders  have  unconditionally  submitted 
to  the  British  authority,  and  placed  their  lands  at  the 
Governor's  disposal.  They  were  permitted  to  return  to 
their  lands,  a  small  portion  of  which  only  will  be  for- 
feited. The  latest  advices  from  Mexico  state  that  Gen. 
Cortinas  bad  surrendered  his  forces  to  the  imperialists, 
and  accepted  a  Brigadier  General's  command  in  Maxi- 
milian's army. 

United  States. —  Virginia. — General  Lee,  command- 
ing the  confederate  forces  in  Virginia,  has  informed 
Gen.  Butler  that  he  had  relieved  the  coloured  prisoners 
of  war  from  the  work  on  the  rebel  intrenchmeuts  and 
elsewhere,  at  which  they  had  been  put.  On  receiving 
this  information.  Gen.  Butler  directed  that  the  rebel 
officers  and  men  who  bad  been  put  to  work  in  the 
trenches  near  Fort  Gilmer  and  on  the  Dulch  Gap  canal, 
by  way  of  retaliation,  should  be  all  withdrawn  and  here- 
after treated  as  prisoners  of  war.  A  considerable  num- 
ber of  these  prisoners  have  expressed  their  desire  to 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States.  No 
military  operations  of  moment,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Petersburg  or  Richmond,  were  reported  last  week.  Be- 
fore daybreak  on  the  19th  inst.,  the  army  of  General 
Sheridan  was  attacked  at  Cedar  Creek,  near  Strasburg. 
The  rebels  made  .the  attack  with  great  impetuosity, 
turned  the  left  wing  of  the  Federal  army,  and  forced  it 
back  for  several  miles,  capturing  more  than  twenty 
pieces  of  artillery,  and  from  eight  hundred  to  one  thou- 
sand men.  General  Sheridan  was  absent  wlien  the 
battle  commenced,  but  subsequently  arrived  on  the 
ground,  rallied  the  retreating  forces,  and  formed  a  new 
line  of  battle.  In  the  afternoon  a  general  assault  upon 
the  confederate  army  took  place.  The  rebels  were  to- 
tally defeated  and  p\it  to  Hight.  About  2000  of  them 
■were  taken  prisoners,  the  artillery  lost  in  the  morning 
was  retaken,  and  about  thirty  other  pieces  cii[)turcd,  to- 
pether  with  several  hundred  wagons,  Ac.  The  loss  in 
killed  and  wounded  is  said  to  be  heavy  on  both  sides. 
The  rebel  army  in  the  Shenan<loah  valley  bad  been 
liciivily  reinforced  previous  to  the  cngiigement.  It  is 
Biipposcd  to  be  now  under  the  tommand  of  Gon.  Long- 
elroct. 

Georgia. — The  rebel  army,  under  General  Hood,  is 
reported  to  consist  of  about  ;il),000  men.  They  have 
dcstrgjed  the  railroad  leading  to  Atlanta,  for  a  distance 
of  2'i  miles,  between  Tunnel  Ilill  and  Ilesaca,  and  cnj)- 
turcd  several  small  garisons,  numbering  on  the  aggre- 
«bout  one  thousand  men.  On  the  approach  of  (Jeiieral 
.  Sherman,  Hood  began  a  rnpid  retreat.  A  Cliatlanoogn 
dispatch,  of  the  21st,  states  that  he  was  then  moving 
down  the  Broantown  valley  towards  Jacksonville  in 
Alabnmn,  with  the  Federal  army  in  pursuit. 

Afi.itouri. — The  rebel  army  of  invasion  has  pursued  its 
miirch  wcitward,  keeping  generally  near  the  Missouri 
river.  Various  towns  on  the  route  liavc  been  occupied 
by  tke  rebels,  but  abandoned  on  the  npproocb  of  the 
Federal  forces  following  in  their  track.    About  8000 


disloyal  Missourians  are  said  to  have  joinedPrice'sarmy; 
swelling  its  number  to  28,000  men.  At  the  date  of  the 
latest  dispatches  the  rebels  had  reached  the  western 
boundary  of  the  State.  General  Pleasanton,  with  a  force 
of  25,000  men  was  pressing  close  upon  the  rebel  rear, 
and  they  were  confronted  by  General  Curtis  with  an 
army  from  Kansas.  On  the  22d  there  was  serere  fight- 
ing all  day.  A  Kansas  City  dispatch  of  the  23d,  says, 
that  Price's  whole  army  was  reported  to  be  retreating 
rapidly  South,  followed  by  the  Federal  forces.  On  the 
22d,  the  rebels  lost  a  large  number  of  prisoners  and 
three  guns.  The  last  dispatch  states  that  Price  was 
twenty-five  miles  south  of  Kansas  City  on  the  23d. 

The  South-west. — A  rebel  force,  under  Taylor,  was 
near  Memphis  on  the  19th.  It  was  feared  the  city  would 
be  attacked,  and  much  excitement  prevailed.  A  subse- 
quent dispatch  says  that  quiet  had  been  restored.  May- 
field,  Kentucky,  had  been  visited  by  a  band  of  rebels, 
who  burned  the  court-house  and  committed  many  de- 
predations. Gen.  Forrest  was  about  making  another 
raid  into  western  Kentucky.  Advices  from  Little  Rock, 
Arkansas,  represent  affairs  as  all  quiet.  General  Steele 
had  a  strong  force  under  his  command. 

Neil!  Orleans. — The  markets  at  the  latest  dates  were 
very  dull.  The  flour  market  was  largely  overstocked, 
and  considerable  quantities  were  being  shipped  North. 
Under  the  new  trade  regulations,  the  government  agent 
will  purchase  all  the  cotton  brought  across  the  lines  at 
25  per  cent,  below  the  New  York  price,  allowing  the 
seller  to  take  one^third  of  the  amount  in  family  sup- 
plies, the  other  two-thirds  it  is  presumed  to  be  paid  in 
United  States  currency. 

Fhiladclphia. — Mortality  last  week,  295,  including  42 
soldiers.  There  were  36  deaths  of  consumption,  and  19 
of  diptheria. 

Rebel  Raid  in.  Vermont. — On  the  19th,  a  party  of 
twenty-three  armed  rebels  from  Canada,  rode  into  the 
small  town  of  St.  Albans,  Vermont,  and  robbed  the 
banks  there  of  $223,000.  Several  of  the  citizens  who 
attempted  to  resist  the  rebels  were  shot.  The  despera- 
does went  back  to  Canada,  but  the  Governor  General 
ordered  the  public  authorities  to  use  all  possible  exer- 
tions for  their  arrest.  At  the  latest  dates,  thirteen  of 
the  number  had  been  secured,  and  were  in  prison  at 
St.  Johns.  They  were  mostly  young  men  from  Ken- 
tucky. 

Southern  Items — The  Richmond  U.raminer  says,  "We 
have  good  authority  for  saying  that  the  cartel  has  been 
to  a  certain  extent  resumed.  Arrangements  have  been 
made  to  exchange  immediately  ten  thousand  of  the 
Federal  prisoners  at  Savannah,  Geo.,  and  Captain  Hatch 
will  leave  in  a  few  days  to  superintend  the  whole  affair." 
■'Owing  to  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  clerks  in  the 
Richmond  post-office,  because  of  their  duties  in  front, 
the  delivery  will  open  at  10  a.  m.  till  12  m  ,  and  again 
from  4  to  6  p.  m."  The  Confederate  Congress  will  meet 
in  Richmond  on  the  7th  of  next  month.  The  flag  of 
truce  boat,  New  York,  arrived  at  Annapolis  on  the  21st 
with  881  paroled  men,  officers  and  soldiers.  About 
one-fourth  of  the  number  were  in  a  most  wretched  state. 

Capture  of  the'  Stea7ner  Roanoke. — The  steamer,  left 
Havana  for  New  York  on  her  regular  day,  and  proceeded 
on  her  course  until  evening.  About  10  p.  m.,  several 
men,  armed  with  revolvers,  suddenly  entered  the  cap- 
tain's cabiti  and  placed  handcuffs  upon  him.  Others 
of  the  rebels,  who  were  supposed  previously  to  be  peace- 
able passengers,  adopted  similar  measures  in  other  parts 
of  the  ship,  and  in  a  few  minutes  she  was  completely  in 
their  possession.  One  man  who  resisted  was  shot  dead. 
On  arriving  olf  Bermuda,  the  passengers  and  crew  were 
sent  ashore  by  a  passing  vessel,  and  the  Roanoke  was 
then  burned  by  the  pirates,  who  landed  in  boats  with 
their  plunder.  The  Roanoke  had  from  forty  to  fifty 
thousand  dollars  on  board.  The  pirates  were  arrested 
in  Bermuda  aud  placed  on  trial,  bail  for  them  being  re- 
fused. 

The  MarkeU,  ^c. — The  following  were  the  quotations 
on  the  24th  inst.  New  Vork. — American  gold  216  ft  217. 
U.  S.  six  per  cents,  1881,  lOG;  ditto  5-20,  107.  Super- 
fine State  flour,  $8.70  a  $9.  Shipping  Ohio,  SIO.15  a 
SIO.OO.  Baltimore  flour,  fair  to  extra,  §10.75  a  $11.25. 
Chicago  spring  wheat,  $1.98  a  $212  ;  red  western,  $2.15; 
white  Canada,  $2.35.  Rye,  $1-43  a  $1.45.  Barley,  $1.70 
a  $1.90.  Oats,  80  a  90  cts.  Western  mixed  corn,  $1.56. 
Philadelphia. — Superfine  flour,  $9.50  a  §10.  Prime  red 
wheat,  $2.30  a  $2.35. Rye,  $1.60.  Yellow  corn,  $1.62  a 
$1.63.  Oats,  84  cts.  Cotton,  $1.20.  Cuba  sugar,  18 
a  18^  eta.  Clover  seed,  $9.75  a  $10.  Timothy,  $5.50 
a  $5.75.  Flaxseed,  $3.10.  The  receipts  of  beef  cattle 
reached  3600  head,  the  sales  ranged  from  $7.50  for  in- 
i  ferior,  up  to  $16.50  for  prime.  About  GOO  were  left  un- 
isold.  Of  hogs  5000  were  sold  at  $17  a  $1^.50  the  100 
lbs.  net.  Sheep  were  abundant,  10,000  being  ofTcred 
and  soki  nt  7  a  8  cts.  per  pound  gross. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  Ann  Button,  Pa.,  per  A.  Huttoti,  $'. 
vol.  38  ;  from  E.  Hollingsworth,  Agt.,  O.,  for  W.  Llewe' 
lyn,  $2,  to  No.  46,  vol.  38,  and  for  A.  Dewcese,  $2,  vo 
38  ;  from  Sarah  A.  Cope,  B.  Gilbert,  and  E.  Y.  Copi 
Pa.,  per  W.  0.  Cope,  $  i  each,  vol.  38;  from  Amy  ( 
Hoopes,  Pa.,  $2,  vol.  38. 

Received,  from  J.  A.  P.,  $17,  for  the  relief  of  the  Freec 
men. 


A  meeting  of  the  Women's  Aid  of  Friends  of  Phils 
delphia,  will  be  held  at  the  Freedmen's  room,  corner  ( 
Fifth  and  Cherry  streets,  on  Seventh-day  afternoon  t 
4  o'clock,  the  5th  of  Eleventh  month,  1864. 

E.  C.  Collins,  See. 


WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 

An  Assistant  Teacher  is  wanted  for  the  First  Ds 
PARTMENT  On  the  Boys  side. 

Application  may  be  made  at  the  office  of  the  Treasure 
304  Arch  street. 


FRIENDS'  FREEDMEN'S  RELIEF  ASSOCIATION.] 
A  public  meeting  of  Friends,  interested  in  the  cauj 
of  the  Freedmen,  will  be  held  in  Arch  street  mcelinf 
bouse  on  Fourth-day,  the  2d  of  Eleventh  month,  at 
o'clock  p.  M. 


WANTED. 

A  young  Female  Friend,  to  assist  the  iMatron  at  tt 
Orphan  House,  at  Hathpton,  Ta.,  and  to  make  horse 
generally  useful  in  that  Institution. 

Application  may  be  made  to  Sarah  W.  Cope,  131 
Filbert  street,  or  to  Ann  Jess,  111  North  Fifth  street 


WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 

The  Vv''inter  Session  of  the  School  will  commence  c 
the  7lh  of  Eleventh  month  next. 

The  list  of  scholars  for  next  session  is  now  full,  so  th 
no  further  applications  for  admission  can  be  granted. 

Pupils  who  have  been  regularl3-  entered  and  who  § 
by  the  cars  from  Philadelp^fe,,  will  be  furnished  wit 
tickets  by  the  Ticket  Agents  t  the  depot  of  the  We 
Chester  and  Philadelphia  Rj  .*'oad,  corner  of  Thirty-fir 
and  Market  streets,  West  Philadelphia.  Conveyances  wi 
be  at  the  Street  Road  Station  on  Second  and  Third-da, 
(the  7lh  and  8th  of  Eleventh  month)  to  meet  the  trail 
that  leave  West  Philadelphia  at  8.15  and  11a.  m.,  an 
2  p.  M. 

g^""  Baggage  may  be  left  either  at  Thivty-first  ar 
Market  streets  or  at  Eighteenth  and  Market.  If  left  at  tl 
latter  place,  it  must  he  put  under  the  care  of  Hibbei 
Alexander,  who  will  convey  it  thence  to  Thirty-first  ar 
Market  at  a  charge  of  10  cents  per  trunk,  to  be  paid 
him.  It  should  be  delivered  at  Eighteenth  street,  thir 
minutes  before  car  time,  to  ensure  its  going  in  the  ne' 
train  from  Thirty-first  street.  Those  who  prefer  cf 
have  their  baggage  sent  for  to  any  place  in  the  built-i 
portion  of  the  City,  by  sending  word  (through  the  pos 
oflice  or  otherwise)  to  Hibberd  Alexander,  N.  E.  corni 
of  Eighteenth  and  Market  Sts.,  so  as  to  reach  him  on  tl 
day  previous.  His  charge  in  such  case  for  taking  ba; 
gage  to  Thirty-first  and  Market  streets,  will  be  25  cen 
per  trunk. 

During  the  Session,  small  packages  for  the  pupils, 
left  at  Friends'  Book  Store,  No.  304  Arch  street,  c 
Sixth-days,  before  12  o'clock,  will  be  forwarded  ;  ar 
passengers  for  the  school  will  be  met  at  the  Street  Roc 
Station,  on  the  arrival  of  the  first  train  from  the  Cit 
every  day  except  First-days. 

Pbihida.  Tenth  month  ioth,  1864. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

NEAR  FRANKFORI),  (TWKSTY-THIRD  WARD,  PHILADELPHIA 

Physician  andSuperinlendent, — Joshua  11.  Wokthin 
TON,  M.  D. 

Application  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  may  I 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  to  (;Habli:8  Ellis,  Clei 
of  the  Board  of  Managers,  No.  637  Market  Street,  Phil 
delphia,  or  to  any  other  Member  of  the  Board. 


Married,  at  Friend.^'  .Meeting-bouse  at  West  Cheste 
Pa.,  on  Fifth-day,  the  Gth  inst.,  Wm.  Riioads,  of  Deh 
ware  county,  to  Hannah,  daughter  of  the  late  Willia 
Scattergood. 

 ,  at  Friends'  Meeting  in  Burlington,  N.  J.,  c 

Fifth-day,  the  13th  inst.,  Howard  A.  Mickle  to  Maro. 
rstta,  daughter  of  Robert  Thomas,  all  of  Biirlington. 

WM.  II.  PILE,  f  RINTER, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  PennsjlTania  Bank. 
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'  Selected  for  "The  Friend.' 

Ily  First  Glaeior  Pass. 

(Concluded  from  page  680 

The  large  blocks  of  ice,  now  softeuing  in  the 
afternoon  sun,  were  crashing  down  in  thunder 
eyery  ten  minutes ;  but  our  guide  seemed  to  have 
an  instinct  for  safe  places,  and  only  once  did  he 
think  it  necessary  to  pass  under  any  blocks  the 
slope  of  which  threatened  a  fall ;  and  here  ho  ex- 
horted us  to  hasten,  lest  we  should  be  crushed 
beneath  the  frowning  masses.  I  was  thoroughly 
carried  away  by  the  excitement  of  the  work,  and 
was  much  congratulated  by  William  on  my  ro- 
coyery  from  the  eifects  of  the  niedel.  Sometimes 
we  had  to  let  our  leader  down  au  ice-block  with  a 
rope  :  and,  when,  safely  landed  below,  he  would 
cut  steps  for  those  who  were  to  follow,  or  hold  his 
alpenstock  horizontally  against  the  ice  at  the  level 
of  his  shoulder  to  give  them  a  stcppiug-place  in 
their  descent.  He  never  lost  an  inch  of  ground; 
and  we  found  .ourselves  always  getting  lower, 
though  we  had  to  wind  about  a  good  deal.  On 
one  occasion  he  thought  be  should  have  to  retreat 
a  little,  as  he  deemed  the  crevasse  in  front  too 
wide  to  leap.  No  sooner  had  he  said  this  than  I 
jumped  over.  The  breadth  was  not  so  very  great ; 
but  the  drop  was  considerable,  and  the  others 
hesitated  to  follow.  I  called  to  William  to  pitch 
over  the  knapsacks — which  he  did  at  once;  and, 
as  I  caught  them  in  succession,  the  guides  fairly 
laughed  with  delight,  and  said  they  had  never 
seen  such  a  thing  done  before,  and  declared  them- 
selves ready  to  go  to  the  end  of  the  world  with 
us.  I  immediately  thought  how  my  cricketing 
had  fitted  me  for  my  excursion,  instead  of  being 
a  hindrance.  The  others  jumped  over  in  succes- 
sion. After  this  feat  we  sat  down  to  r(^t  a  bit. 
1  asked  the  hunter  how  much  longer  we  should 
be  in  the  ice-fall?  He  said,  "Two  hoiirs,"  and 
after  a  pause  added,  "  But,  if  you  stop  here  four, 
that  will  make  it  six'' — a  remark  which  brought 
me  to  my  legs  at  once.  He  proved  to  be  right  in 
his  calculations,  for  cutting  steps  and  heading 
round  crevasses  takes  up  much  time,  with  small 
results  in  direct  progress  to  show.  When  we  were 
free  from  the  entanglement  of  the  fall,  we  pro- 
ceeded at  a  brisk  pace  down  the  more  level  part 
of  the  glacier.  There  were  still  frequent  crevasses 
to  jump,  and,  as  the  excitement  diminished,  I 
began  to  feel  my  fatigue  return ;  but,  as  I  was  as- 
sured that  three  hours  would  bring  us  to  our  inn,' 
I  kept  up  my  pluck  as  well  as  I  could.  I  found, 
however,  that  going  down-hill  caused  my  new 


boots  to  rub  my  toes  in  a  vei'y  disagreeable  man- 
ner, and  blisters  were  soon  added  to  my  fatigue ; 
but  I  held  on  my  way  uncomplaining,  though  in 
pain  and  weariness.  At  last  the  welcome  sight  of 
the  hotel  appeared  immediately  below  us;  a  yodel 
and  a  pistol  shot,  to  announce  our  arrival,  brought 
all  the  loungers,  guide,",  and  tourists,  to  the  door; 
and  many  were  the  conjectures  as  to  the  route  we 
had  come.  When  we  got  lower  we  came  to  a  path 
which  zigzagged  considerably,  and  I  thought  I 
would  make  a  short-cut  down.  Whilst  attempt- 
ing this,  and  descending  carelessly,  I  stepped 
upon  a  slippery  pine-root,  and  instantly  tumbled 
forward,  striking  my  breast  violently  against  the 
ground,  and  having  my  waistcoat  much  torn  by  a 
dead  branch  lying  near.  1  felt  half-stunned; 
happily  no  bones  were  broken,  or  much  damage 
done;  but  I  received  another  lesson  in  going  care- 
fully, even  in  places  apparently  the  most  safe. 

When  we  arrived  and , announced  that  we  had 
made  the  pass  from  the  Steinthal,  loud  were  the 
congratulations  on  all  sides;  the  landlord  brought 
out  a  bottle  of  his  best  wiue,  and  insisted  on  our 
drinking  it  then  and  there.  We  were  decidedly 
the  heroes  of  the  hour,  and  I  went  to  bed  about 
nine  o'clock,  after  a  capital  supper,  in  a  high 
state  of  satisfaction.  I  was  soon  asleep,  and,  alas  I 
soon  awake  again.  My  burnt  face,  and  the  amount 
of  wine  I  had  drunk  since  my  arrival,  made  me 
quite  feverish.  In  vain  I  drank  tumbler  after 
tumbler  of  water  to  quench  my  thirst,  i  could 
slumber  for  a  few  minutes  only  at  a  time ,  my  old 
fancies  of  the  Siberian  pilgrimage  returned  with 
every  kind  of  aggravated  horror;  the  crevasses 
into  which  I  tumbled  were  transformed  into  oub- 
liettes, from  which  I  was  dragged  only  to  endure 
fresh  tortures.  At  last  I  was  kept  awake  by  the 
excursionists  who  were  getting  up  at  2  A.  M. — 
the  thin  wooden  partitions  of  the  hotel  making 
their  every  movement  audible.  The  noise  lasted 
till  daylight,  when  I  got  up  to  examine  my  burn- 
ing face  in  the  glass.  With  the  exception  of  a 
broad  white  band  at  the  top  of  my  forehead  where 
my  hat  had  protected  me,  it  looked  like  a  boiled 
lobster;  and  I  felt  much  as  the  poor  animal  must 
do  during  the  process  of  being  cooked.  The 
whites  of  my  eyes  were  pink,  and  I  could  hardly 
bear  even  the  yet  dim  light;  my  lips  were  swollen 
to  twice  their  natural  size,  and  nearly  as  black  as 
ink  ;  and  the  state  of  my  beard,  unshorn  for  three 
days,  added  to  my  frightful  appearance.  This, 
however,  I  thought  I  could  soon  rectify,  and  pro- 
ceeded, not  without  some  satisfaction  in  thinking 
of  William's  prophecy,  to  divest  myself  of  my 
superfluous  hair.  X  had  not  calculated  on  the 
blistered  state  of  my  skin,  which  rendered  the 
process  so  agonizing,  that  I  fairly  gave  in  after 
having  shaved  one  side  of  my  upper  lip.  I  won- 
dered if  I  could  manage  to  singe  the  rest  of  my 
beard,  but  had  not  pluck  enough  to  light  a  match 
and  try  that  expedient.  With  a  groan  I  turned 
into  bed  again,  and  thought  with  terror  on  the 
figure  I  should  cut  in  public,  and  the  quizzing  of 
William  ;  for  I  dared  not  hope  he  was  in  as  bad 
a  plight  as  myself,  as  he  had  worn  his  veil  and 
spectacles  throughout  th^  passage  of  the  snow.  I 
fell  asleep,  and  awoke  to  find  him  smiling  over 


me.  His  "  Well,  old  fellow,-bow  do  you  feel  this 
morning?"  elicited  such  a  groan  that  his  heart 
was  softened  ;  and  when  he  perceived  that  I  could 
not  bear  to  keep  my  eyes  open,  he  told  me  to 
cheer  up,  and  that  if  I  wore  some  darkened  spec- 
tacles for  a  day  or  two  my  eyes  would  soon  be 
right  again — that  I  had  better  get  up  and  put  a 
good  face  upon  it  (a  good  face  indeed  ;  how  I 
wished  I  could  !)  He  said  he  had  ordered  break- 
fast at  eight  o'clock,  and  asked  me  if  he  should 
send  me  up  any  hot  water  to  shave  with.  I  said, 
"  Yes,  please."  He  came  up  again  presently  with 
a  pair  of  spectacles,  and  I  got  up  and  made  my 
appearance  at  the  breakfast-table.  There  was  a 
large  party  assembled,  mostly  English  ,  _  and  I 
thought  I  observed  an  amused  look  on  their  faces 
as  I  entered.  However,  I  could  hardly  see  them, 
and  knew  they  could  not  see  my  eyes ;  so  I  did 
not  feel  so  much  exposed  as  I  otherwise  should 
have  done.  I  noticed  they  often  asked  each  other 
for  the  "  niedel,"  and  felt  at  once  that  William 
had  been  amusing  himself  at  my  expense,  as  they 
were  generally  smiling  when  my  great  goggle  eyes 
were  turned  towards  them  inquiringly  to  see  if 
they  were  quizzing  me.  After  breakfast  a  stroll 
was  proposed  to  a  neighbouring  waterfall,  William 
maliciously  reminding  me  not  to  forget  my  sketch- 
ing materials.  1  felt  quite  angry  with  him,  and 
made  an  excuse  of  my  blistered  feet  for  remaining 
at  home.  The  fact  is,  I  was  so  stiff  that  I  do  not 
think  I  could  have  walked  two  miles;  so  I  laid 
down  on  the  grass  in  front  of  the  hotel,  and  so- 
laced n^self  with  my  pipe  as  well  as  I  could.  My 
face  was  covered  with  pimples  which  exuded  water 
copiously ;  and  I  had  to  purchase  a  veil,  as  the 
burning  of  the  sun  was  intolerable.  Reading  was 
out  of  the  question ;  and,  as  I  could  not  enjoy  the 
scenery,  my  day  was  miserable  enough.  When 
my  companions  returned,  I  found  they  had  made 
an  engagement  with  some  other  enthusiasts  to  at- 
tempt the  ascent  of  the  Dreisennenspitz — a  peak 
which  has  long  been  an  object  of  desire  to  the 
mountain-maniacs,  but  has  hitherto  defied  their 
efforts.  I  refused  to  join  the  expedition,  which 
was  to  last  two  days ;  and  it  was  agreed  that  I 
should  await  my  friends'  return. 

They  started  the  next  day,  which  was  to  me 
like  the  previous  one,  except  that  the  matter 
exuded  from  my  face  was  yeUow  like  the  yolk  of 
an  egg.  On  the  third  day  i  had  turned  com- 
pletely black ;  the  skin  of  my  face  was  so  tight 
that  I  could  neither  eat,  speak,  nor  laugh  without 
the  greatest  pain  ;  and,  as  to  blowing  my  nose,  it 
was  TL  thing  not  to  be  attempted.  My  poor  lips 
were  gaping  with  fissures,  and  I  felt  myself  an 
object  of  wonder,  as  well  as  of  pity,  to  all  behold- 
ers ;  my  eyes,  however,  were  quite  well  again,  and 
I  could  leave  oft'  my  spectacles. 

My  friends  did  not  come  back  as  I  had  expected, 
but  I  was  in'  no  hurry  for  them.  On  the  fourth 
morning,  when  I  looked  in  the  glass,  I  observed 
that  the  black  burnt  skin  was  peeling  off  in  strips, 
so  that  I  presented  the  appearance  of  a  half- 
shaved  zebra,  and  I  thought  I  was  more  frightful 
than  ever;  but  the  pain  was  gone,  and  life  no 
longer  a  burden.  Before  leaving  for  his  expedi- 
tion William  had  eatcred  our  names  in  the  hotel- 
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book,  with  a  loug  account  of  the  new  pass.  He 
described  it  as  an  easy  walk  of  twelve  hours,  if 
the  snow  was  in  good  condition,  and  proposed 
exercising  the  privilege  of  a  discoverer,  to  name 
it  the  "  Niedelundbreijoch."  I  knew  he  -had 
done  this  to  quiz  me,  and  felt  accordingly. 
****** 

I  heard  all  about  William's  adventures;  he  had 
returned  the  evening  I  had  left  without  accom- 
plishing the  desire  of  his  soul.  With  much 
.labour  the  party  had  climbed  what  they  imagined 
to  be  the  highest  peak  of  the  mountain,  and  dis- 
covered the  true  summit  about  thirty  feet  above 
them,  but  separated  from  them  by  an  impassable 
gulf.  There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  descend 
and  attack  the  hill  again  next  day  from  the  other 
side.  Their  second  attempt  was  ISss  successful 
than  the  first,  as  the  clouds  prevented  their  seeing 
the  right  direction  to  take,  so  that  the  Dreisennen- 
spitz  still  rears  its  unconquered  head  above  the 
Sennenthal. 


From  "Friends'  Family  Library." 

letter  of  I.  Penington. 

The  waj  of  God's  redemption  is  above  the  wnys  of 
man's  wisdom. 

My  Dear  Friend, — This  then  is  the  way  of  re- 
demption ;  to  wait  to  feel  the  appearance  of  the 
light  of  the  Spirit  in  the  heart;  and,  at  its  least 
or  lowest  appearance,  to  be  turned  from  the  dark- 
ness towards  it.  Oh  !  feel  tbe  redeeming  arm  in 
thine  own  heart,  and  know  the  love  which  stretch- 
cth  it  forth,  and  take  -heed  of  being  prejudiced 
against  its  inward  visitations  to  thee  :  for,  there  is 
that  near  thee  which  would  darken  thee,  and  keep 
the  Seed  of  life  in  bondage.  I  know  there  is  that 
in  thee,  which  pants  and  is  not  satisfied;  some- 
what that  thirsts  after  the  living  waters.  The 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  saith,  Come,  come  to  the  foun- 
tain of  eternal  life  ;  drink,  and  live. 

0  Lord  my  God  !  discover  to  the  thirsty  souls, 
what  it  is  that  withholds  them  from  the  living 
waters ;  that  they  may  not  labour  and  spend  their 
strength  in  vain,  in  duties  and  ordinances  invented 
by  man,  for  that  which  may  lull  asleep,  for  the 
present,  but  can  never  quiet  the  cry  of  the  living 
seed,  nor  ever  satisfy  the  soul. 

1  know  thy  snare  :  there  is  a  building  in  the 
earthly  wisdom,  a  knowledge  which  thou  boldest 
in  the  comprehension,  out  of  the  living  feeling  of 
that  light,  from  which  the  true  knowledge  springs, 
and  in  which  alone  it  is  held.  Thou  must  know 
the  rasing  of  this  building,  the  confounding  and 
scattering  of  this  knowledge  ;  that  the  true  heir 
of  the  true  knowledge  may  spring,  and  thou  mayst 
feel  the  babe  raised,  to  whom  God  reveals  the 
mysteries  of  his  kingdom;  which  He  hides  from 
the  wise  professors  and  teachers  in  this  age,  as  He 
hath  done  in  all  ages.  Tliou  art  very  wise  ;  but 
tliou  mu.st  sell  all  that,  and  become  a  very  fool,  if 
thou  wilt  have  the  riches  and  everlasting  treasure 
of  the  kingdom. 

And,  if  thou  wouldst  draw  near  and  find  access 
to  God  in  prayer,  thou  must  wait  to  feel  the  birth 
pray,  and  take  heed  of  putting  up  rc(|ucsts  in  thy 
own  wisdom,  and  according  to  tiiy  own  will  ;  for 
these  are  the  prayers  of  the  falsn-formed  child,  or 
counterfeited  birth,  and  not  of  the  right  seed; 
nnd  the  Father  knows  not,  nor  regards  this  voice. 
This  is  our  religion:  to  feci  that,  wliich  God  be- 
gets in  our  hearts,  preserved  alive  by  God;  to  be 
taught  by  him  to  know  him,  to  worsiiip,  and  live 
to  him,  in  the  leadings  and  by  the  power  of  his 
Spirit :  and,  in  this  religion  we  have  the  comforts 
and  appearance  of  his  Spirit;  which  are  past  all 
the  disputings  and  questionings  of  man's  wisdom, 
yea,  and  of  our  own  heartjd  alsO;  being  dctnou- 


strated  and  made  manifest  to  our  spirits  in  a 
higher  principle. 

I  found  my  heart  in  great  love  drawn  to  write 
these  things  to  thee;  and  my  soul  pursueth  them 
with  breathings  to  the  Lord  my  God,  that  hereby, 
or  by  what  other  means  He  shall  see  good,  thou 
mayst  be  drawn  into  true  unity  and  fellowship 
with  the  Spring  of  eternal  life;  and  not  b6  de- 
ceived from  the  precious  enjoyment  of  the  God  of 
thy  life  here,  or  of  the  salvation  of  thy  soul  for- 
ever. The  path  of  life  is  living;  and  thy  feet 
must  be  guided  into  it,  and  walk  faithfully  in  it 
to  the  end,  if  thou  wilt  sit  down  in  God's  eternal 
rest  and  peace. 

I  have  been  long  desolate,  and  a  great  mourner 
after  my  God,  and  know  how  to  pity  and  weep 
over  wandering  souls;  though  I  cannot  but  re- 
joice at  this  great  day  of  salvation  and  powerful 
visitation  of  God's  Spirit,  wherein  He  hath  sought 
out  and  gathered  many  into  the  fold  of  his  pure 
rest,  where  he  is  become  their  living  Shepherd, 
and  daily  ministers  of  his  life  unto  them.  And 
He  is  seeking  out  many  more  : — happy  are  they 
that  know  and  return  at  the  Shepherd's  voice, 
when  he  calleth  after  them. 

I  remain  thy  true,  entire,  faithful,  loving 
friend,  in  the  love  and  good-wiil  of  the  Lord, 
wishing  to  thy  soul  as  to  my  own.  I.  P. 

From  "Tlie  Edinburgh  EcTiew." 

British  North  America. 

(Continued  from  page  66.) 

"As  the  Fraser  rises  in  the  extreme  culminating 
ridge  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  on  the  northern 
confines  of  the  colony,  it  may  be  said  to  traverse 
its  whole  area  from  corner  to  corner,  and,  indeed, 
is  the  main  artery  of  the  entire  district,  receiving 
in  its  headlong  course  almost  every  stream  of  im- 
portance.   It  presents  a  broad  navigable  channel 
up  to  Fort  Hope,  eighty  miles  from  its  mouth. 
Up  to  this  point,  it  is  known  as  the  Lower  Fraser; 
and,  during  this  portion  of  its  course,  its  banks, 
though  low,  are  in  a  great  measure  secured  from 
the  impetuous  floods,  which  devastate  the  higher 
portions,  by  the  more  level  character  of  the  coun- 
try, and  the  consequent  diminution  of  velocity  in 
the  current.    Governor  Douglas  gives  us  the  fol- 
lowing favourable  picture  of  the  Lgwer  Fraser : — 
"'The  banks  of  this  river  are  almost  every- 
where covered  with  woods.  The  varieties  of  pine, 
and  firs  of  prodigious  sizs,  predominate.  The 
vine  and  soft  maple,  the  wild  apple  tree,  the  white 
and  black  thorn,  and  deciduous  bushes  in  great 
variety,  form  the  massive  undergrowth.  The 
vegetation  is  luxuriant  almost  beyond  conception, 
and  at  this  season  of  the  year  presents  a  peculiarly 
beautiful  appearance.     The  eye  never  tires  of 
ranging  over  the  varied  shades  of  the  fresh  green 
foliage,  mingling  with  the  clustering  white  flowers 
of  the  wild  apple  tree,  now  in  full  bloom, ~nnd 
filling  the  air  with  delicious  fragrance.    As  our 
boat,  gliding  swiftly  over  the  surface  of  the  smooth 
waters,  occasionally  swept  beneath  the  overhang 
ing  boughs  that  form  a  canopy  of  leaves  impene 
trable  to  the  sun's  scorching  rays,  the  effect  was 
enchanting.' 

"  The  removal  of  a  few  rocks  in  the  course  of 
the  stream  at  Hope  would  extend  steam  naviga- 
tion to  Yule,  sixteen  miles  higher  up.  Above 
Yule,  however,  Nature  has  placed  insuperable 
barriers  to  any  further  advance,  and  even  the  light 
canoe  must  be  abandoned.  From  Yule  to  Lytton, 
sixty  miles  higher  up,  the  Fraser  cuts  its  way 
through  the  Cascade  Kanges,  and  scenes  of  wild 
and  terrific  grandeur  are  presented  to  the  eye  of 
the  traveller.  A  succession  of  granitic  ranges, 
some  sixty  miles  in  extent,  have,  in  the  course  of 
ages,  been  cut  through  by  the  river,  to  the  depth 


of  2,000  or  3,000  feet;  and  through  this  chasm, 
one  of  the  giant  streams  of  the  American  conti- 
nent pours  its  waters,  already  impelled  by  a  highly 
inclined-  descent  of  some  400  or  500  miles  from 
their  source  in  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Indeed, 
throughout  the  whole  of  these  regions  these  vio- 
lent bursts  of  great  bodies  of  water  are  of  constant 
occurrence,  and  the  reader  of  the  earlier  explora- 
tions of  the  great  Fur  Companies'  oflicers  will  fre- 
quently meet  with  such  names  as  '  Mad  River,' 
'  the  Cauldron  Linn,'  '  the  Devil's  Cauldron,'  and 
others  of  like  significance.  They  are  more  gen- 
erally known  as  '  canons;'  and  the  present  canon, 
marking  the  commencement  of  the  Upper  Fraser, 
possesses  the  usual  cliaracteristics  of  this  curious 
feature  of  the  great  Rocky  Mountain  plateau. 
One  or  more  paths,  or  '  trails,'  midway  between 
the  torrent  and  the  surface  of  the  range,  generally 
skirts  the  wall  of  these  chasms;  and  along  this 
path  is  the  only  method  of  proceeding.  As  the 
traveller  enters  on  one  of  these  trails,  a  scene  of 
awful  grandeur  lies  before  him.  Some  1500  feet 
overhead  the  rocks  nearly  touch,  and  a  thin  jag- 
ged thread  of  light  alone  marks  the  surface  of  the 
mountain  tract  he  is  traversing.  At  a  like  dis- 
tance below  his  feet,  the  whole  body  of  the  stream, 
white  and  tumultuous  within  its  narrow  bounds, 
whirls  past  him  at  railroad  speed ;  while  a  thou- 
sand wild  reverberations,  arising  from  the  con- 
vulsed waters,  and  multiplied  from  every  crag  and 
projecting  rock,  assail  his  ears.  Rut  it  is  as  he 
lifts  his  eyes  to  his  onward  course  that  the  full 
grandeur  of  the  scene  opens  upon  him.  Refore 
him  stretches  a  long  vista  of  on-coming  waters,  lit 
by  the  thread  of  light  we  have  already  mentioned, 
and  rolling  down  a  swift  incline  of  cascades, 
rapids,  projecting  pinnacles,  and  vast  rocks  in  the 
bed  of  the  torrent.  When  the  melting  of  the 
snows  increases  the  mountain  streams  to  their  full 
extent,  they  may  be  seen  madly  plunging  down 
miles  of  these  canons,  at^  the  prodigious  rate  of 
twenty-five,  and  even  thirty  miles  an  hour.  With 
so  much  to  assail  both  eye  and  ear,  it  might  be 
thought  that  the  progress  of  the  traveller,  thus 
suspended  between  heaven  and  earth,  would  be 
sufficiently  perilous.  But,  as  he  proceeds,  he 
finds  his  dangers  rapidly  increase.  Ever  and 
anon,  along  the  narrow  trail,  a  crag  projects  from 
the  perpendicular  wall  of  rock,  and  completely 
cuts  off  the  path,  overhanging,  by  several  feet, 
the  torrent  boiling  some  half  mile  below.  The 
Indian  method  of  crossing  these  impediments  is 
characteristic,  and  at  first  sight  appalling.  Three 
poles  are  suspended,  by  means  of  deer-hide  ropes, 
from  the  top  of  the  cliff.  The  two  inner  ends  of 
the  first  and  third  are  made  to  rest  on  the  inter- 
rupted pathway,  on  each  side  of  the  projecting 
crag;  the  third  pole  crosses  them  on  the  outside; 
and  on  this  narrow  ledge,  literally  overhanging 
the  chasm,  the  traveller  is  obliged  to  round  the 
impediment.  There  is  absolutely  nothing  to  take 
hold  of,  and  each  passenger  accomplishes  the 
task  by  keeping  his  face  as  close  to  the  rock  as 
possible. 

"Above  these  barriers,  the  course  of  the  Fraser 
changes  considerably.  The  traveller  emerges  oa 
a  more  level  plateau,  raised  some  3000  feet  above 
the  sea,  and  much  better  suited  to  agricultural 
operations  that  the  lower  tract  to  the  west  of  the 
Cascade  Range.  Singular,  too,  as  it  may  appear 
all  testimony  concurs  in  affixing  to  this  more  ele- 
vated region  a  milder  and  more  equable  climate 
than  that  found  along  the  coast  district.  The 
dense  pine  forests  at  length  disappear:  under- 
growth is  extremely  rare ;  and  the  land  becomes 
more  open.  We  may  search  in  vain  throughout 
British  Columbia  for  those  apparently  boundless 
oceans  of  waving  green  sward  and  motley-painted 
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wild  flowers,  through  which  a  hundred  crystal 
rivulets  meander,  under  the  soft  aad  rosy  haze  of 
a  summer's  sun — known  as  the  American  Prairie. 
Yet  this  portion  of  the  Upper  Fraser  presents  the 
nearest  approach  to  it,  aod  is  similar  to  that  de- 
scription of  soil  more  frequently  found  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  to  which 
the  Californians  have  given  the  name  of  '  rolling 
country,' — wide  and  open  valleys,  alternating  with 
low  and  not  unfertile  ranges  running  parallel  with 
them.  Indeed,  a  little  above  this  point,  the  junc- 
tion of  the  river  Thompson  with  the  Fraser  leads 
out  into  a  very  extensive  tract  of  country  which 
was  described  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Sir 
B.  Bulwer  Lytton  as  '  one  of  the  finest  countries 
in  the  British  dominions.'  We  are  scarcely  pre- 
pared to  go  to  such  an  extreme  length  in  speaking 
of  any  district  of  British  Columbia,  yet  it  is  but 
fair  to  give  the  words  of  the  Grovernor  of  the 
Colony  when  describing  that  portion  of  the  terri- 
tory under  his  command  : — 

"'The  district  comprised  within  these  limits 
(rivers  Thompson,  Bonaparte,  and  Chapeau,)  is 
exceedingly  beautiful  and  picturesque,  being  com- 
posed of  a  succession  of  hills  and  valleys,  lakes 
and  rivers,  exhibiting  to  the  traveller  accustomed 
to  the  endless  forests  of  the  coast  districts,  the 
unusual  and  grateful  spectacle  of  miles  of  green 
hills,  crowning  slopes,  and  level  meadows,  almost 
without  a  bush  or  tree  to  obstruct  the  view,  and, 
even  to  the  very  hill-tops,  producing  an  abundant 
growth  of  grass.  It  is  of  great  value  as  a  grazing 
district;  a  circumstance  which  appears  to  be 
thoroughly  understood  and  appreciated  by  the 
country  packers,  who  are  in  the  habit  of  leaving 
their  mules  and  horses  here  when  the  regular 
work  of  "  packing"  goods  for  the  mines  is  suspend- 
ed for  the  winter.  The  animals,  even  at  that 
season,  are  said  to  improve  in  condition,  though 
left  to  seek  their  own  food,,  and  to  roam  at  large 
over  the  country ;  a  fact  which  speaks  volumes  in 
favour  of  the  climate,  and  of  the  natural  pastures. 
It  has  certainly  never  been  my  good  fortune  to 
visit  a  country  more  pleasing  to  the  eye,  or  pro- 
mising a  more  healthy  and  agreeable  climate,  or 
a  greater  extent  of  fine  pasture  land;  and  there  is 
no  doubt  that,  with  a  smaller  amount  of  labour 
and  outlay  than  in  almost  any  other  country,  the 
energetic  settler  may  soon  surround  himself  with 
all  the  elements  of  afiluence  and  comfort.' 

"  Departing  still  farther  from"  the  Fraser,  and 
leaving  the  Thompson  district  on  the  left,  the 
traveller  comes  to  another  large  district,  watered 
by  the  river  Semilkameen  and  its  tributaries,  and 
equally  favourably  spoken  of  for  agricultural  opera- 
tions. Lieutenant  Palmer,'  sent  to  explore  this 
district,  reports  to  the  Colonial  Government  that 
the  soil,  though  light  and  sandy,  is  free  from  stone 
and  that  the  wild  vegetation  is  exceedingly  luxu- 
riant. The  banks  of  the  streams,  too,  are  well 
secured  from  freshets,  and  are  fertile  to  the  water's 
edge.  Throughout  all  these  districts  gold  has 
been  discovered  in  very  considerable  quantities  ; 
but  the  enormous  yields  of  Cariboo  have  more 
recently  drawn  almost  all  the  miners  to  itself  and 
its  neighbourhood." 

*  (To  be  continued.) 


Sadden  Retribution. 

Because  there  is  wrath  beware,  lest  He  take  tl«e  away 
with  his  stroke  ;  then  a  great  ransom  cannot  deliver 
thee. — Job  xxxvi.  18. 

The  case  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira  does  not 
stand  alone  as  an  instance  of  sudden  retribution. 
Instances  are  not  uncommon  where  men  are  cut 
down  in  the  very  act  of  sin.  The  bold  blasphemer 
has  been  smitten  with  the  half-uttered  oath  upon 
his  lips;  tne  drunkard,  when  in  the  very  act  of 


lifting  up  the  intoxicating  cup;  and  the  liar, 
when  solemnly  calling  heaven  to  witness  the  truth 
of  his  falsehood.  They  have  been  in  a  moment 
laid  prostrate  under  the  black  seal  of  death. 
Whether  all  such  cases  are  to  be  regarded  as  the 
direct  judgment  of  heaven  we  stop  not  to  inquire. 
As  mere  cases  of  sudden  death,  in  the  act  of  sin, 
they  are  appalling  enough.  Men,  who  are  liable 
to  die  any  moment,  should  not  for  a  moment  in- 
dulge in  sin,  lest  that  moment  should  be  their 
last.  On  the  Markef  Hall  at  Devizes,  England, 
may  be  seen  the  following  inscription  : 

"The  mayor  and  corporation  of  Devizes  avail 
themselves  of  the  stability  of  this  building  to 
transmit  to  future  times  the  record  of  an  awful 
event  which  occurred  in  this  market-place  in  the 
year  1753,  hoping  that  such  a  record  may  serve 
as  a  salutary  warning  against  the  danger  of  in- 
voking the  divine  vengeance,  or  of  calling  on  the 
holy  name  of  God,  to  conceal  the  devices  of  false- 
hood and  fraud.  On  Thursday,  the  25th  January, 
1753,  lluth  Pierce,  of  Pottern,  in  this  county, 
agreed  with  three  other  women  to  buy  a  sack  of 
wheat  in  the  market,  each  paying  her  due  propor- 
tion toward  the  same.  One  of  these  women,  in 
collecting  the  several  quotas  of  money,  discovered 
a  deficiency,  and  demanded  of  Buth  Pierce  the 
sum  which  was  wanting;  to  make  good  the  amount. 
Ruth  Pierce  protested  that  she  had  paid  her  share, 
and  said.  She  wished  she  might  drop  down  dead 
if  she  had  not.  She  rashly  repeated  this  awful 
wish,  when,  to  the  consternation  of  the  surround- 
ing multitude,  she  instantly  fell  down  and  ex- 
pired, having  the  money  concealed  in  her  hand  !" 

On  the  old  turnpike  road  between  Margate  and 
Ramsgate,  in  Kent,  at  a  place  called  Chapel  Hill, 
about  a  n)ile  from  Margate,  is  this  incription  : 
"  Reader,  prepare  for  eternity  !  A  boy  was  struck 
dead  here  when  in  the  act  of  swearing." — Chris- 
tian Treasury. 

The  Poor  Indian. 
The  Christian  Times  publishes  a  letter  by  Dr. 
Macgowan,  the  missionary  and  traveller,  now  con- 
nected with  Martindale  Hospital,  Washington, 
lately  addressed  by  him  to  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Indian  Affairs.  It  embodies  some  interesting 
facts,  which  we  cannot  refrain  from  laying  before 
our  readers.  Verily,  the  words  of  Osceola  have 
come  true. 

Dr.  Macgowan,  in  the  course  of  his  letter,  says : 
In  the  report  of  the  expedition  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  Idaho,  lately  transmitted  to  Con- 
gress by  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  printed  for 
the  use  of  the  Senate,  conciliatory  measures 
towards  the  Indians  are  deprecated.  Its  author, 
Captain  Fisk,  says  :  "  The  Indians  cannot  appre- 
ciate kindness."  The  impolicy  of  kindness,  it  is 
added,  is  attested  by  hunter.s,  trappers,  voyagers, 
frontiermen,  and  otheis  of  like  experience;  a  be- 
lief that  is,  unhappil}',  of  general  prevalence  in 
the  new  States  and  Territories,  and  which  influ- 
ences "  frontiermen"  in  all  their  dealings  with 
the  natives.  On  the  other  hand  a  letter  has  just 
appeared  from  General  Carleton,  commanding  the 
Departmentof  New  Mexico,  advocating  the  gather- 
ing together  of  the  nomads,  the  teaching  of  their 
children  ,  to  read  and  write,  and  the  adoption  of 
means  for  their  conversion  to  Christianity.  Gen. 
Carleton  holds  that  we  should  maintain  them 
until,  as  agriculturists,  they  can  raise  enough  to 
be  self-sustaining,  on  the  ground  that  we  can 
"feed  them  cheaper  than  We  can  fight  them." 
The  Navajos,  of  whom  he  writes,  are  the  most  in- 
corrigible of  all  Indians — whom  he  describes  as 
"aggressive,  perfidious  and  butcherous — no  more 
to  be  trusted  than  the  wolves  on  their  mountains ;" 
yet  a  little  study  of  the  efi"ects  of  brute  force  and 


of  the  law  of  kindness  in  dealing  either  with 
savages  or  the  civilized,  will  show  that  Gen.  Car- 
leton's  is  the  sound  policy.  Evidence  of  this  is 
furnished  in  the  east  where  conquests  of  feeble 
races  have  been  efl"ected;  it  is  shown  also  by  the 
experience  of  the  armies  and  navies  of  various 
countries ;  instances  innumerable  might  be  ad- 
duced to  prove  that  in  governing  men  a  humane 
is  more  efficient  than  a  harsh  course.  Our  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  seaboards  are  connected  by  a  slender 
wire,  which  hitherto  has  been  as  secure  in  the 
hunting-grounds  as  in  the  streets  of  our  cities. 
"  Tell  the  chief  of  the  writing  spirit  that  the 
mark  of  a  tomahawk  cannot  be  found  on  one  of 
his  poles,  nor  has  a  boy  thrown  a  stone  at  th« 
wire,"  was  the  message  lately  sent  by  the  Utahs 
to  the  President  of  the  Pacific  Telegraph  Com- 
pany. This  friendly  feeling  was  secured  by  an 
exhibition  of  kindness  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
pany, which,  when  the  Indians  were  famishing, 
had  sent  them  a  wagon-load  of  provisions.  A  like 
humane  policy  actuates  the  present  administration 
of  the  Indian  Department. 

Commissioner  Dale  has  repeatedly  urged  the 
adoption  of  a  system  of  allotting  lands  to  the  In- 
dians in  severalty,  and  other  beneficent  plans  for 
their  reclamation,  yet  military  expeditions  and 
congressional  action  have  so  often  been  adverse  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  Indians,  that  an  an- 
nouncement of  an  "  efi"ective  force  moving  for  the 
subjugation  or  extermination  of  the  Sioux,"  in 
Idaho,  and  that  in  Arizona  "  the  miners,  with  the 
civil  and  military  authorities,  have  decreed  a  wai* 
of  extermination  against  the  Apaches,"  are  calcu- 
lated to  excite  apprehension.  The  ignominious 
war  against  the  Seminoles  cost  us  forty  million 
dollars;  and  recently,  the  failure  of  Congress  to 
meet  a  just  demand,  though  paltry  in  amount, 
cost  us  five  millions  for  operations  against  the 
Indians  in  Oregon  and  Washington;  in  a  word, 
our  whole  Indian  experience  testifies  to  the  im- 
policy of  coercion.  Economical  considerations, 
however,  are  of  miner  importance;  the  expense 
of  the  expedition  now  moving  to  clear  the  way 
for  mining  emigrants  to  Idaho,  can  be  met  by  a 
small  addition  to  our  taxes,  but  if  we  should  again 
be  found  guilty  of  injustice  towards  a  feeble  race, 
if  the  Creator  and  Ruler  of  the  universe  should 
again  call  us  to  account  for  abusing  our  power, 
how  shall  the  reckoning  be  met?  Can  it  be  sup- 
posed that  the  Sioux  can  be  exterminated,  or  even 
oppressed  with  impunity?  That  a  retributive 
Providence  visits  society  as  such  for  abuses  of 
power  is  the  instructive  belief  of  every  race;  it  is 
discoverable  in  history,  it  is  taught  by  revelation, 
and  is  illustrated  in  the  present  condition  of  our 
country. 

Osceola  felt,  and  in  words  almost  prophetic  ex- 
pressed that  belief,  when  referring  to  the  truce- 
breaking  character  of  his  conquerors.  Blood- 
hounds that  we  had  imported  from  Cuba,  to  aid 
in  subjugating  the  Seminoles,  having  failed,  as 
had  our  troops  before  them,  though  commanded 
by  an  officer  who  was  afterwards  allowed  for  a 
short  time  to  fill  the  Presidency,  our  military 
representative  in  Florida  resorted  to  treachery, 
and  under  the  sacred  pledge  of  a  flag  of  truce,  in- 
duced the  tribe  to  come  within  our  lines,  where 
they  were  basely  captured.  Smarting  under  this 
wrong,  the  last  of  a  series  which  began  with  the 
seizure  and  selling  into  slavery  of  the  coloured 
wife  of  Osceola,  he  addressed  a  crowd  of  gaping 
visitors  who  had  come  from  Charleston  to  Fort 
Moultrie  to  sport  with  the  captive,  in  these  words: 
"Americans  !  if  you  had  violated  a  flag  of  truce, 
where  English,  French,  or  Spanish  were  con- 
cerned, you  would  feel  that  the  stain  could  never 
be  wiped  out,  but  you  think  that  an  Indian  is  a 
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dog,  and  that  it  is  no  matter.  Americans !  be 
sure  that  some  great  calamity  will  befall  your 
country  for  this." 


Selected. 


I  CLING  TO  THEE. 

0  Holy  Saviour  I  Friend  unseen  ! 
Since  on  thine  arm  thou  bidst  ine  lean, 
Help  me  through  life's  varying  scene, 

By  faith  I  cling  to  thee. 

Blest  with  this  fellowship  divine, 
Take  vf'hat  thou  wilt,  I'll  ne'er  repine; 
E'en  as  the  branches  to  the  vine, 
My  soul  would  cling  to  thee. 

Far  from  her  home,  fatigued,  oppressed. 
Here  lias  she  found  her  place  of  rest. 
An  exile  still,  yet  not  unblessed. 
While  she  can  cling  to  theo. 

What  though  the  world  deceitful  prove, 
Aad  earthly  friends  and  joys  remove, 
With  patient  uncomplaining  love. 
Still  would  I  cling  to  thee. 

Though  faith  and  hope  may  long  be  tried, 

1  ask  not,  need  not  aught  beside ; 
How  safe,  how  calm,  how  satisfied. 

The  soul  that  clings  to  thee. 

They  fear  not  Satan,  nor  the  grave ; 
They  feel  thee  near,  and  strong  to  save; 
Nor  dread  to  cross  e'en  Jordan's  wave. 
Because  thry  cling  to  thee. 

Blest  is  my  lot — whate'er  befall; 
What  can  disturb  me — who  appall  ? 
While  as  my  strength,, my  rock,  my  all. 
Saviour  !  I  cling  to  thee. 


THE  FLOWERS  OF  THE  FIELD. 
Sweet  nurslings  of  the  vernal  skies. 

Bathed  in  soft  airs,  and  fed  with  dew, 
What  more  than  magic  in  you  lies. 

To  fill  the  heart's  fond  view  ? 
In  childhood's  sports  companions  gay. 
In  sorrow,  on  life's  downward  way, 
How  soothing  1  in  our  last  decay 

Memorials  prompt  and  true. 

Relics  ye  are  of  Eden's  bowers, 

As  pure,  as  fragrant,  and  as  fair. 
As  when  ye  crown'd  the  sunshine  hours 

Of  happy  wanderers  there. 
FaH'n  all  beside — the  world  of  life. 
How  is  it  stained  with  fear  and  strife  I 
In  reason's  world  what  storms  are  rife. 
What  passions  range  and  glare  I 

But  cheerful  and  unchanged  the  while 
Your  first  and  perfect  form  ye  show. 

The  same  that  won  Eve's  matron  smile 
In  the  world's  opening  glow. 

The  stars  of  heaven  a  course  are  taught 

Too  high  above  our  human  thought ; 

Ye  may  be  found  if  ye  are  sought. 
And  as  we  gaze  we  know. 

Ye  dwell  beside  our  paths  and  homes. 

Our  paths  of  sin,  our  homes  of  sorrow. 
And  guilty  man,  where'er  he  roams. 
Your  innocent  mirth  may  borrow. 
The  birds  of  air  before  us  fleet. 
They  cannot  brook  our  shame  to  meet — 
But  we  may  taste  your  solace  sweet 
And  come  again  to-morrow. 

Alas  1  of  thousand  bosoms  kind. 
That  daily  court  you  and  caress, 

How  few  the  happy  secret  find 
Of  your  calm  loveliness  I 
"  Live  for  to-day  !  to-inorrow's  light 

To-raorrow's  cares  shall  bring  to  sight. 

Go  sleep  like  closing  Howers  nt  night. 
And  hcarcu  thy  morn  will  bless." 


Selected. 


For  "Tlie  Friend." 

Extract  from  tko  Lile  of  Lady  Guion. 

During  the  period  of  the  Old  Testament  dispen- 
sations, there  were  several  of  the  Lord's  martys, 
who  suffered  for  asserting  the  existence  of  the  one 
true  God,  and  for  trusting  in  him.  The  doctrine 
of  the  one  true  God,  in  distinction  from  the 
heathen  doctrine  of  a  multiplicity  of  gods,  was 
the  test  by  which  conflicting  opinions  were  tried, 
and  in  supporting  which  there  were  some  who 
were  martyrs  to  this  important  truth.. 

At  a  later  period  another  great  truth  was  pro- 
claimed, that  of  Jesus  Christ  crucified  for  sinners. 
This  was  a  truth  so  much  at  variance,  either  in 
the  principle  or  the  facts  of  its  announcement, 
with  men's  preconceived  opinions  and  feelings, 
that  it  naturally  arrested  their  attention,  and  pro- 
voked their  hostility.  And  accordingly,  in  the 
primitive  times  of  the  christian  church,  there  were 
those  who  suffered  and  who  shed  their  blood  for 
this  truth. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  those  who  are 
martyrs  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  In  other  words,  there 
are  those  who  suffer  for  proclaiming  the  great 
truth,  that  the  reign  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the 
souls  of  men  has  come ;  and  especially  for  pro- 
claiming their  personal  and  entire  dependence  on 
his  divine  presence  and  influence.  It  is  the  doc- 
trine of  pure  love,  the  doctrine  of  sanctification 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghost  within  us,  as  the  Life  of 
our  own  life,  which  is  to  be  the  test  of  our  spiri- 
tual perception  and  fidelity  in  the  present  and  in 
future  times.  The  Spirit  of  God,  in  the  language 
of  the  prophet  Joel,  is  to  be  poured  out  upon  all 
flesh. 

The  doctrine  of  Christ  crucified  as  an  atoning 
sacrifice,  is  essentially  triumphant.  Satan  has 
ceased,  in  a  great  degree,  to  exercise  his  power 
against  those  who  receive  and  believe  it.  Eut  on 
the  contrary  he  has  attacked,  and  will  attack,  both 
in  body  and  in  spirit,  those  who  advocate  the  do- 
minion of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  who  have  felt  his 
celestial  impulse  and  power  in  their  own  hearts. 


Ktble. 


There  are  so  many  .iliades  of  worldlincs.s  that  it 
is  easy  to  have  renounced  the  ball,  the  play,  am- 
bition, extravagance,  and  di.«sipatiou,  without  hav- 
ing made  mucli  or  any  advance  towards  God  ;  and 

it  is  easy  to  wish  for  heaven,  and  yet  very  hard  toltwenty  years  a  citizen  of  Louisiana,  writes  me  un 
gpf  fi  henvpnly  mind.  .  Ider  date  of  Sept.  1^,  that  nf  twelve  hundred  voters 


Result  of  Secession  in  Louisiana. — General 
Banks,  in  a  letter  to  Senator  Lane,  of  Kansas,  re- 
specting the  apparently  small  vote  in  Louisiana 
last  month  on  the  adoption  of  the  new  Constitu- 
tion, makes  the  following  important  statement : 

No  State  has  suffered  greater  losses  in  popula- 
tion than  Louisiana.  From  foity-two  to  forty-five 
thousand  able  bodied  men  have  enlisted  in  the 
rebel  army,  the  remnant  of  which  is  in  other 
States.  As  many  negroes  accompanied  the  army, 
or  fled  with  their  owners  to  surrounding  States  or 
to  Europe.  Death  in  every  form  has  been  busy 
with  her  people.  Of  331,720  slaves  in  1860, 
nearly  one  quarter  have  died  or  left  the  State. 
The  mortality  of  the  black  population  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  struggle,  until  furnished  with 
employment  and  comfortable  homes,  was  frightful. 
It  is  doubtful  if  any  people  in  any  age  ever  sus- 
tained such  losses  from  sucli  causes.  Including 
enlistments,  diiaths,  exile  and  removal  to  otlier 
Southern  Statc.«,  to  the  North,  and  to  Europe,  the 
reduction  of  the  wliite  population  is  nearly  equal 
to  the  loss  among  the  blacks.  Of  708.000  whites 
and  blacks  in  1S60,  there  arc  now  not  more  than 
4")!, 000  within  the  State,  two-thirds  of  whom  are 
within  the  lines  of  our  army.  Almost  the  entire 
negro  population,  uot  only  of  Northern  Louisiana, 
but  of  the  surrounding  States,  and  numerous 
white  families  iiave  taken  refuge  here.  The  popu- 
lation of  New  Orleans,  from  this  cause,  is  larger 
now  than  ever  before,  while  many  other  parishes 
hiive  been   nearly  depopulated.    A  gentleman. 


the  largest  number  ever  voting  in  his  parish,  ten 
full  companies  had  been  sent  into  the  rebel  army 
from  that  parish,  and  that  every  other  able  bodied 
man  of  the  parish  was  either  in  the  Union  army, 
a  refugee,  or  resident  within  the  Union  lines.  "  I 
recently  traveled  through  Catahoula,"  he  says, 
"  and  found  it  almost  depopulated."  This  will 
account  fpr  the  paucity  of  our  vote.  Incredible 
as  it  may  appear,  I  doubt  whether  if  an  election 
could  have  been  held  in  the  usual  manner  it  could' 
have  given  a  larger  vote."  Other  parishes  in  that 
part  of  the  State  have  suffered  equal  loss.  The  most 
perfidious  revolt,  the  most  causeless  war  of  human 
history,  has  thus  already  been  followed  by  unpar-  . 
alleled  retribution.  How  unjust  to  the  people,, 
how  unwise  in  legislation,  how  ineffably  base  in 
the  impostor,  whoever  he  may  be,  to  represent  or 
assume  that  the  population  of  these  parishes  is 
that  of  1860.  _ 

Parents^  example  before  their  Children. — There 
is  a  great  diversity  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  age 
when  children  are  capable  of  understanding  what 
they  see  and  hear — when  they  are  old  enough  to 
mind  what  is  told  them.  How  often  have  we 
heard  mothers  exclaim,  When  my  child  is  old 
enough  to  understand,  I  am  going  to  have  him  do 
differently,  I  am  going  to  teach  him  thus  and  so, 
and  am  going  to  make  him  mind."  How  much 
older  need  a  child  be  to  learn  to  do  right,  than  to 
understand  that  he  may  do  wrong?  Mother, how 
old  was  that  little  one  when,  lying  in  your  arms, 
he  first  begun  to  raise  those  smiling  eyes,  and  re- 
cognize in  you  his  dearest  earthly  friend  ?  And 
when  seated  on  the  floor  oj;  in  the  arms  of  ano- 
ther, you  came  into  his  presence,  how  soon  did  he 
understand  that  the  outstretching  of  those  tiny 
arms  to  you  were  pleadings  that  you  could  not 
refuse  ? 

I  was  deeply  interested  a  short  time  since  by 
the  relation  of  a  little  incident,  by  a  mother.  She 
had  two  dear  little  boys,  the  younger  not  yet  three 
years  old.  Great  care  had  been  taken  by  the  pa- 
rents to  set  a  good  example  before  them  and  in  all 
things  to  teach  them  to  do  right.  It  was  the  cus- 
tom of  the  father  to  always  ask  a  blessing  before 
partaking  of  food.  One  day,  as  they  were  gather- 
ed around  the  family  board,  the  little  ones  by 
their  side,  the  father  says  to  the  mother,  "  You 
ask  a  blessing  this  time."  She  dropped  her  head 
and  replied,  "  I  do  not  feel  as  if  I  could." 

Several  days  piissed  ;  the  children  in  their  play 
one  day  had  set  their  little  table  with  dishes,  pla- 
ced on  it  the  food  their  mother  had  given  them, 
and  seating  themselves  to  partake  of  it;  the  older 
one  says  to  the  younger  who  had  not  yet  seen  three 
full  summers.  "You  ask  the  blessing  to-day." 
The  little  one  replies  in  the  very  language  the 
mother  had  used,  "  I  do  not  feel  as  if  I  could." 
The  mother  was  near,  and  had  heard  her  own  re- 
fusal to  thank  God  for  his  blessings,  repeated  by 
her  dear  little  child  whom  she  did  not  think 
quite  old  enough  to  understand.  She  said,  "  I 
never  felt  so  rebuked  for  my  unfaithfulness  in  all 
my  life." 

Can  parents  begin  too  early  to  seta  good  exam- 
ple before  their  children  ?  Do  not  think  they  aro 
not  quite  old  enough  to  understand. — Epis.  Recor- 
der. 

I  .«ometimcs  think  that  nothing  proves  more 
the  deep  rooted  depravity  of  the  hutnan  mind, 
even  when  measurably  illuminated  with  the  bright- 
ness and  glory  of  the  eternal  excellency,  than 
looking  at  the  members  for  help,  and  craving  it 
from  that  often  poor  benumbed  quarter,  when  at 
the  same  time  it  might  be  said,  "You  have  an 
unction  from  the  Holy  One,  and  you  know  these 
thinsrs." 
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The  Foree  of  Gunpowder, 

At  Eritb,  in  EnglaHtl,  oa  Saturday,  the  1st  of 
)ctober,  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds 
f  gtinpowder  were  accidentally  exploded,  causing 
report  heard  at  the  distance  of  over  ninety  miles, 
□  d  a  shock  which  people  living  twenty-five  miles 
(vay  thought  to  be  the  effect  of  an  earthquake, 
he  gunpowder  was  contained  in  two  barges,  and 
large  and  a  small  magazine. 

This  is  perhaps  the  greatest  quantity  of  gun- 
Dwder  ever  exploded  at  one  time.  Even  Grant's 
reat  mine  before  Petersburg,  which  blew  up  into 
le  air  a  regiment  of  infantry  and  a  battery  of  ar- 
Ilery,  and  made  a  crater  as  of  an  extinct  volcano, 
mtaiued  only  fourteen  thousand  pounds.  At 
rith  more  than  ten  times  this  quantity  was  ex- 
loded. 

It  is  curious  to  mark  the  results  of  the  sudden 
beration  of  such  an  immense  force  as  was  con- 
lined  in  these  seventy  tons  of  gunpowder.  For- 
mately,  only  twelve  persons  were  killed  and 
)out  twenty  wounded ;  but  the  terrible  power  of 
ich  a  mass  of  gunpowder  is  better  shown  by  the 
|letts  of  the  sudden  explosion  upon  the  surround- 
ig  country.  Below  we  have  compiled,  from  a 
insiderable  number  of  reports,  the  noteworthy 
benomena  of  this  remarkable  accident. 

At  more  than  two  miles  from  the  spot  not  only 
ere  doors  and  windows  smashed  in,  but  houses 
ere  partially  destroyed.  One  residence  was  in- 
ired  to  the  amount  of  five  thousand  dollars, 
ne  hundred  yards  of  river  embankment  were 
[own  away  ;  fortunately  the  tide  was  low  and  the 
image  was  repaired  with  great  celerity,  else  a 
rge  and  populous  region,  the  whole  of  the  Erith 
id  Belvedere  district,  would  have  been  submerg- 
i.  A  watchman  at  Gravesend,  some  miles  off, 
le  of  the  very  few  who  saw  from  a  distance  the 
reat  catastrophe,  as  well  as  heard  the  awful 
lunder  and  felt  the  shock,  says  :  "  On  turning 
)und  I  saw  as  it  were  a  pillar  of  fire  rising  to  the 
ouds,  which  it  appeared  to  strike,  and  then 
)read  out  like  a  huge  fan,  presenting  a  ^most 
eautiful  and  grand  spectacle." 

The  destruction  of  houses  and  other  material 
ear  the  scene  of  explosion  was,  of  course,  com- 
lete.  One  report  says:  "The  buildings  that 
itely  covered  some  acres  are  heaps  of  tumbled 
irth  and  bricks,  and  massive  fragments  of  tim- 
er] beams  of  half  a  ton  weight  have  been  blown 
ke  feathers  across  the  adjacent  fields."  The 
roperty  destroyed  in  the  surrounding  district  is 
stimated  at  five  millions  of  dollars.  A  clock  in 
house  seven  miles  away,  was  stopped  by  the  ex- 
losion.  At  Woolwich,  four  miles  from  the  mag- 
zines,  a  shower  of  letters,  invoices  and  other 
apers  fell,  shortly  after  the  explosion,  and  an  ex- 
mination  of  these  first  informed  the  people  there 
f  the  scene  of  the  accident.  Persons  at  that 
lace  report :  "  Immediately  after  the  calamity  an 
nmense  pillar  of  smoke  rose  from  the  spot  high 
ato  the  air,  thick,  black  and  palpable,  with  a 
uge  spreading  top,  and  about  a  quarter  of  an 
our  elapsed  before  it  died  away." 

In  and  near  Erith,  two  or  three  miles  from  the 
lagazines,  for  some  minutes  after  the  explosion, 
\  the  earth  heaved  and  trembled."  Men  were 
^rown  from  their  beds ;  scarely  a  house  in  the 
lace  has  a  pane  of  glass  left  whole.  At  Wool- 
rich,  four  miles  distant,  door  and  window  frames 
nd  sashes  were  smashed  in,  poi'tions  of  ceiling 
nd  wall  shaken  down,  many  persons  were  vio- 
ently  thrown  out  of  their  beds,  and  several  per- 
ons  were  injured.  In  connection  with  the  show- 
ers of  paper  a  singular  circumstance  occurred. 
'  A  lad  named  Eaves  was  standing  near  the  royal 
;un  factories  at  Woolwich,  in  which  he  was  em- 
)loyed,  and  picked  up  one  of  the  torn  pieces  of 


paper  which  fell  around  him  He  found  it  to  be 
part  of  the  page  of  a  ledger  in  which  his  uncle,  a 
foreman  employed  at  the  exploded  magazine,  had 
that  morning  entered  a  memorandum.  He  had 
attached  his  signature  at  the  foot,  together  with 
the  date  of  the  entry — namely,  October,  1,  1864." 
At  Chatham,  twenty-five  miles  distant,  the  win- 
dows in  the  great-workshops  were  violently  shaken, 
and  doors  were  forced  open. 

At  Deptford,  four  or  five  miles  off,  one  hundred 
and  fifty  gaslights  in  a  large  factory  were  blown 
out  at  once.  The  same  thing  occurred  at  a  police 
station  in  Whitechapel,  London.  The  people  of 
Soham,  eighty  miles  from  Erith,  heard  a  noise 
resembling  thunder;  and  felt  a  shock,  which  they 
attributed  to  an  earthquake.  The  sound  of  the 
tremendous  report  spread  even  further,  for  it  was 
supposed  to  be  distant  thunder  at  a  place  ninety- 
four  miles  away.  In  the  Crystal  Palace,  in  Lon- 
don, some  doors  were  violently  forced  open,  and 
paintings  knocked  down  from  the  walls. 

The  most  remarkable  effect  of  the  explosion 
was  upon  animals  in  the  large  region  around.  The 
mortality  among  canary  birds  for  miles  around 
was  very  great ;  they  dropped  from  their  perches 
and  died  of  fright,  or  of  the  concussion.  Par- 
rots were  badly  frightened,  and  dropped  from 
their  perches  to  the  bottoms  of  their  cages,  refus- 
ing to  speak  for  some  hours.  Dogs,  cats  and 
other  animals  manifested  symptoms  of  the  great- 
est alarm.  For  many  miles  from  Erith  the  cattle 
in  the  fields,  at  first  struck  dumb  and  motionless 
at  the  stunning  report,  presently  set  off  in  the 
wildest  excitement,  racing  ai-ound  the  enclosures, 
and  could  not  be  quieted  for  some  hours.  Two 
women's  dresses  were  seen  to  fall  at  Woolwich, 
four  miles  off,  and  a  human  finger  fell  at  Deptford, 
about  as  far  away.  On  an  estate  in  Belvidere, 
two  or  three  miles  from  the  magazines,  a  ton  of 
glass  is  reported  insuificient  to  replace  that  bro- 
ken. All  the  churches  for  fifteen  miles  around, 
and  most  of  them  for  twenty  miles,  have  suffered 
by  broken  windows  and  cracked  walls. 

Such  are  some  of  the  phenomena  of  this  terri- 
ble explosion.  Powerful  as  were  the  forces  thus 
accumulated  by  human  agency,  and  suddenly 
liberated,  they  make  but  a  sorry  comparison  with 
one  of  Dame  Nature's  great  displays  of  explosive 
power.  —  Darwin,  the  author  of  the  work  on 
the  "  Origin  of  Species,"  in  his  interesting  narra- 
tive of  the  voyage  of  the  Beagle,  gives  an  account 
of  the  great  earthquake  in  Chili,  on  the  20th  of 
February,  1835,  when  seventy  villages  were  des- 
troyed in  a  few  seconds  of  time,  a  whole  coast 
line  was  raised  many  feet  above  the  ocean's  level, 
several  islands  totally  disappeared,  and  two  or 
three  immense  waves  swept  into  the  bay  of  Tal- 
cahuano,  and  literally  washed  away  the  ruins  of 
the  city.  —  Darwin  felt  the  shock  at  Valdivia. 
It  lasted  two  minutes;  to  stand  up  made  him  giddy, 
but  it  was  possible  to  do  so.  Masses  of  rock  six 
feet  long,  three  broad  and  two  thick,  were  hurled 
from  the  bottom  of  the  bay  of  Talcahuano,  high 
out  of  water,  upon  the  dry  land.  At  Conception 
men  were  thrown  from  their  horses,  and  the  horses 
were  also  thrown  down.  Some  cows  grazing  on 
a  hill  were  rolled  into  the  sea.  But  the  most 
terrific  results  of  the  earthquake  remain  to  be  des- 
cribed.   —  Darwin  writes  : 

"  Shortly  after  the  shock  a  great  wave  was  seen 
from  the  distance  of  three  or  four  miles,  approach- 
ing in  the  middle  of  the  bay  with  a  smooth  out- 
lin°e,  but  along  the  shore  it  tore  up  cottages  and 
trees,  as  it  swept  onwards  with  irresistible  force. 
At  the  head  of  the  bay  it  broke  in  a  fearfuHine  of 
white  breakers,  which  rushed  up  to  a  height  of 
twenty-three  vertical  feet  above  the  highest  spring- 
tides.   Their  force  must  have  been  prodigious; 


for  at  the  fort  a  cannon  with  its  carriage,  estima- 
ted at  four  tons  in  weight,  was  moved  fifteen  feet 
inwards.  A  schooner  was  left  in  the  midst  of  the 
ruins,  two  hundred  yards  from  the  beach.  The 
first  wave  was  followed  by  two  others,  which  in 
their  retreat  carried  away  a  vast  wreck  of  floating 
objects.  In  one  part  of  the  bay  a  ship  was  pitched 
high  and  dry  on  shore,  was  carried  off,  again 
driven  on  shore,  and  again  carried  off.  In  another 
part,  two  large  vessels  anchored  near  together 
were  whirled  about,  and  their  cables  were  thrice 
wound  found  each  other :  though  anchored  at  a 
depth  of  thirty-six  feet,  they  were  for  some  min- 
utes aground.  The  great  wave  must  have  travel- 
led slowly,  for  the  inhabitants  of  Talcahuano  had 
time  to  run  up  the  hills  behind  the  town  ;  and 
some  sailors  pulled  out  seaward,  trusting  success- 
fully to  their  boat  riding  securely  over  the  swell, 
if  they  could  reach  it  before  it  broke.  One  oM 
woman  with  a  little  boy,  four  or  five  years  old,  ran 
into  a  boat,  but  there  was  nobody  to  row  it  out : 
the  boat  was  consequently  dashed  against  an  an- 
chor and  cut  in  twain;  the  old  woman  was  drown- 
ed, but  the  child  was  picked  up  some  hours  after- 
wards clinging  to  the  wreck." 

"  In  Captain  Fitz  Boy's  excellent  account  of 
the  earthquake,  it  is  said  that  two  explosions,  one 
like  a  column  of  smoke  and  another  like  the  blow- 
ing of  a  great  whale,  were  seen  in  the  bay.  The 
water  also  appeared  to  be  everywhere  boiling;  and 
it  '  became  black,  and  exhaled  a  most  disagree- 
able sulphureous  smell.'  " 

By  the  side  of  such  a  catastophe  as  this,  which 
in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  alters  the  surface  of 
the  earth  over  a  large  space,  affects  the  main  body 
of  the  ocean,  submerges  islands  and  destroys  cities, 
an  explosion  of  gunpowder,  however  terrible  its 
results,  appears  trifling,  and  we  have  enforced 
upon  us  once  more  the  littleness  of  man,  and  the 
futility  of  comparing  his  puny  strength  with  the 
vast  forces  which  lie  latent  ib  the  bowels  of  the 
earth. 

Restitution. — Zaccheus  would  be  his  own  exe- 
cutor. For  while  we  have  time  we  should  do 
good.  But  to  whom  would  he  give  half  of  his 
goods  ?  Not  to  the  rich ;  not  to  those  who  were 
already  clothed  in  purple  and  fine  linen,  of  whom 
he  might  be  recompensed  again;  but  to  the  poor, 
the  maimed,  the  halt,  the  blind,  from  whom  he 
could  expect  no  recompense  till  the  resurrection 
of  the  dead.  "  I  give  to  the  poor."  But  know- 
ing he  must  be  just  before  he  could  be  charitable, 
and  conscious  to  himself  that  in  his  public  admin- 
istration he  had  wronged  many  persons,  he  adds, 
"And  if  I -have  taken  anything  from  any  man  by 
false  accusation,  I  restore  him  fourfold."  Hear 
ye  this,  all  ye  that  make  no  conscience  of  cheat- 
ing the  king  of  his  taxes,  or  of  buying  or  selling 
goods  that  have  not  paid  the  duty.  If  ever  God 
gives  you  true  faith,  you  will  never  rest  till,  like 
Zaccheus,  you  have  made  restitution  to  the  utmost 
of  your  power.  I  suppose,  before  his  conversion, 
he  .thought  it  no  harm  to  cheat  thus,  no  more  than 
you  may  do  now,  and  pleased  himself  frequently, 
to  be  sure,  that  he  got  rich  doing  so.  But  now 
he  is  grieved  for  it  at  his  heart ;  he  confesses  his 
injustice  before  men,  and  promises  to  make  ample 
restitution.  Go,  ye  cheating  publicans,  learn  of 
Zaccheus,  go  and  do  likewise;  if  you  do  not  make 
restitution  here,  the  Lord  Jesus  shall  make  you 
confess  your  sins  before  men  and  angels,  and  con- 
demn you  for  it,  when  he  conies  in  the  glory  of 
his  Father  to  judgment  hereafter. —  Whitejield. 


The  habitual  exercise  of  thankfulness  to  our 
Heavenly  Father,  for  his  innumerable  blessings, 
is  favorable  to  joyfulness  and  elasticity  of  spirit. 
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Varieties  of  Silken  Fabrics  Hannfactnred  in 
the  United  States. 

The  art  of  silk  weaving  is  still  young  in  Ameri- 
ca, but  there  is  now  every  indication  that  it  is 
destined  to  be  permanent.  As  the  war  of  1812, 
by  shutting  us  out  to  a  great  degree  from  the  use 
of  foreign  products,  served  to  foster  the  useful 
arts  in  this  country,  so  the  present  war,  by  a  com- 
bination of  similar  causes,  and  to  an  even  greater 
deo-ree,  is  encouraging  our  citizens  to  engage  in 
various  manufactures  for  which  we  have  hitherto 
depended  upon  other  countries.  This  remark  is 
particularly  applicable  to  silk. 

Of  woven  fabrics  in  silk,  there  are  now  made  in 
this  country  dress  silks,  vestings,  foulards,  pon- 
gees, handkerchief  goods,  gauscs,  lining  and  oil 
silks,  ribbons,  carriage  trimmings,  belts,  cravats, 
military  sashes,  galloons  and  mixtures — such  as 
upholstering  goods,  comprising  brocatelles,  cota- 
lines  and  reps;  poplins  and  bareges,  and  silk  flan- 
nels and  cassimeres.  A  company,  with  a  capita] 
of  ^150,000,  is  about  to  begin  in  New  Jersey  the 
manufacture  of  velvets,  hatters'  plush,  and  a  va- 
riety of  similar  goods,  while  others  are  introducing, 
machinery  and  preparing  to  manufacture,  as  soon 
as  greater  stability  of  financial  affairs  shall  be  as- 
sured. With  present  indications  it  is  perhaps  not 
chimerical  to  infer  that  in  a  few  years  native  capi- 
tal and  industry  will  be  able  to  supply  our  own 
market  with  every  kind  of  silk  fabric. 

Add  to  this  the  fact  that  all  the  silk  necessary 
for  home  consumption  may  be  raised  upon  our 
own  soil,  by  the  aid  of  a  little  energy  and  capital, 
and  the  chances  are  that  American  sovereigns, 
both  male  and  female,  may  soon,  and  cheaply, 
"  walk  in  silk  attire"  to  a  much  greater  .extent 
than  at  present. 

STATISTICS. 

In  1860  the  annual  production  of  manufactured 
silk  in  this  country  was  estimated  at  §^2, 000, 000, 
and  during  the  four  years  that  have  elapsed  since 
the  last  census  was  taken,  it  has  increased  very 
greatly.  Those  best  informed  in  regard  to  the 
trade,  estimate  the  present  product  at  about,  $5,- 
000,000. 

In  1860  the  census  returns  show  the  number 
of  manufactories  of  silk  to  have  been  four  hundred 
and  fifteen,  while,  strangely  enough,  the  number 
of  operatives  in  silk  is  put  down  as  only  twenty- 
four.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  workers 
in  the  silk-mills  are  classed  as  "  spinners,"  "  wea- 
vers," &c.,  while  the  larger  number  of  them  being 
females,  are  not  assigned  to  any  trade. 

Of  the  four  hundred  and  fifteen  silk  manufac- 
tories in  1860,  Connecticut  had  the  largest  num- 
ber, one  hundred  and  forty-four;  and  California 
the  smallest,  three  ;  while  New  Jersey  had  one 
hundred  and  thirteen  ;  New  York,  eighty ;  Penn- 
sylvania, twenty-eight;  Massachusetts,  thirty-six; 
New  Hampshire,  seven  ;  and  Kentucky,  four. 
During  the  last  four  years  California  has  entered 
quite  largely  into  the  business.  This  State  has 
facilities  for  silk  culture  and  manufacture  not  en- 
joyed by  any  other.  Her  soil  is  fitted  for  the 
culture  of  tlie  mulberry  and  her  climate  to  the 
rearing  of  the  silkworm.  Besides  which,  there 
are  among  her  population  thousands  of  Chinese 
who  arc  skilled  workers  in  silk,  whose  labor  can 
bo  obtained  for  as  small  a  sum  as  from  three  to 
five  cents  per  day.  If  necessary,  California  might 
produce  silk  fabrics  for  the  world's  supply,  and 
the  trade  prove  as  productive  us  her  mines. 

With  the  silk  of  the  Bomhi/x  mori  in  (!alifor- 
nia  and  the  Pacific  states,  and  that  of  the  Bomii/.r 
ci/ullii(t  in  the  Atlantic  States,  our  country  might 
well  lead  the  world  in  the  manufacture  of  this  ar- 
ticle, and  eclipse  all  the  glories  of  the  cottou  pro- 
duct. 


THE  JACQUARD  LOOM. 

In  the  weaving  of  plain  silks,  ribbons,  &c.,  a 
loom  similar  to  that  employed  in  the  production 
of  cotton  goods  is  used.  But  for  satin  and  fig- 
ured goods  of  all  kinds,  the  Jacquard  loom,  or 
kindred  inventions,  are  in  use.  A  description  of 
the  Jacquard  loom — one  of  the  most  important  as 
well  as  interesting  of  modern  inventions — may  be 
appropriate  here. 

The  Jacquard  loom — or,  more  correctly,  the 
Jacquard  appendage  to  the  loom — is  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  the  contrivances  connected  with 
weaving.  This  appendage — which  can  be  attach- 
ed readily  to  any  loom — is  intended  to  elevate  or 
depress  the  warp  threads  for  the  reception  of  the 
shuttle.  A  hollow  prismatic  box  is  pierced  wiih 
a  great  number  of  holes,  and  revolves  constantly. 
To  each  face  of  this  box  is  fitted  a  card,  or  a  num- 
ber of  cards,  of  the  same  size,  attached  to  each 
other  by  hinges.  These  are  pierced  with  holes 
corresponding  with  those  in  the  faces  of  the  box, 
but  usually  in  less  number.  As  the  box  revolves 
these  cards  lie  flat  upon  its  different  faces,  in  suc- 
cession. Opposite  to  the  holes  in  the  faces  of  the 
box  are  ranged  the  same  number  of  small  bars  or 
needles  exactly  corresponding  with  them.  Each 
needle  is  a  lever,  by  which  certain  warp  threads 
are  governed  in  such  a  way  that  when  the  bars 
are  moved  longitudinally,  these  warp^threads  are 
elevated  or  depressed.  If  the  box  has  a  recipro- 
cating motion,  so  that  one  of  its  faces  shall  strike 
against  the  ends  of  the  bars,  the  ends  of  all  the 
parts  will  pass  into  the  holes  in  the  box,  unless 
they  are  protected  by  a  card.  But  if  it  be  so 
protected  some  of  the  bars  will  pass  througb  the 
holes  in  the  card  into  the  holes  in  the  box,  while 
others,  meeting  the  resistance  of  the  unperforat- 
ed  portions  of  the  cards,  will  be  turned  aside. 
The  bars  are  thus  unequally  acted  upon,  and  in 
their  turn,  act  unequally  upon  the  warp  threads, 
depressing  some,  raising  others,  and  leaving  the 
remainder  stationary.  The  cards  are  so  perforat- 
ed as  to  lead  to  the  production  of  a  pattern  by  this 
inequality  of  action. 

The  Jacquard  apparatus  was  first  intended  for 
and  applied  to  silk  weaving,  but  was  found  ap- 
plicable to  a  variety  of  fabrics,  among  which  are 
bobbinets  and  figured  laces.  The  most  elaborate 
specimens  of  brocade  are  made  by  it,  such  as  the 
most  skilful  of  the  Spitalsfield  weavers  once  pro- 
duced by  long  and  painful  labors.  And  this  is 
done  by  ordinary  skill,  and  by  little  more  than 
the  ordinary  labor  of  weaving.  Portraits  and  the 
most  exquisite  floral  designs  are  formed  by  it, 
with  a  delicacy  of  shading  equal  almost  to  the 
work  of  the  most  skilful  painter.  The  elaborate 
silken  book-marks,  with  designs  and  mottoes, 
sometimes  displayed  in  our  shop-windows,  are  the 
production  of  the  Jacquard  loom,  but  as  yet,  we 
believe,  nothing  of  this  kind  is  attempted  in  this 
country. 

Its  adaptations  are  numerous  and  important ; 
with  compound  needles  it  is  extensively  applied 
to  carpet  weaving,  and  to  all  styles  of  figured 
goods.  On  account  of  the  wear  of  cards,  sheet- 
iron  has  been  used  in  place  of  them  to  some  ex- 
tent, but  it  has  now  been  found  practicable  to  use, 
in  some  instances,  continuous  strips  of  paper, 
which  arc  cut  rapidly,  and  at  very  small  expense, 
and  this  leads  to  a  greater  variety  of  patterns.  In 
some  instances  the  set  of  cards  necessary  for  one 
pattern  have  been  known  to  cost  as  much  as  four 
or  five  hundred  pounds  sterling.  There  have 
been  attempts  to  introduce  electricity  as  a  motor  in 
the  use  of  the  Jacijuard,  but  the  difficulty  or  ra- 
ther the  impossibility  of  governing  this  agent,  by 
any  known  means,  has  hitherto  prevented  its  use 
to  any  extent. 


There  have  been  other  inventions  with  the 
same  general  design,  but  none  have  proved  as 
uniformly  successful  as  the  Jacquard.  Among 
these  are  the  barrel  apparatus,  a  revolving  barre 
like  that  of  the  old  barrel  organ,  covered  with 
projecting  needles  that  control  the  warp  thread; 
and  more  recently  the  satin-jack,  but  they  do  not 
supersede  the  Jacquard,  though  the  latter  is  com 
ing  into  extensive  use. 
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.    JOSEPH  MARIE  JACQUARD. 

Joseph  Marie  Jacquard  was  a  poor  French 
man,  a  native  of  Lyons,  where  he  was  born  July 
7,  1752.  In  his  youth  he  was  a  straw-weaver, 
and  with  his  wife  worked  at  that  business.  Af 
terwards  he  entered  a  silk  manufactory,  and  aftei 
observing  the  slow,  laborious  and  unsatisfactorj  "1 
processes  by  which  figured  goods  were  produced 
he  experimented  upon  a  machine  for  improving 
this  branch  of  the  manufacture.  Proving  sue 
cessful,  at  last  the  apparatus  was  introduced  intc 
use,  and  many  workmen  were  thereby  thrown  out 
of  employment.  This  led  to  much  suffering,  and 
finally  to  riots,  in  which  the  house  of  Jacquard 
was  forcibly  entered,  and  his  looms  broken, 
after  a  time,  as  the  manufacture  increased,  giving 
employment  to  all,  the  workmen  acquiesced. 

The  invention  was  purchased  by  the  govern 
ment  of  France,  and  by  an  imperial  decree,  dated  ^] 
Berlin,  October  27,  1805,  was  made  public  pro 
perty.  .The  invention  led  to  the  increased  produC' 
tion  of  silk  fabrics,  and  the  growth  of  Jacquard's 
native  city,  as  well  as  of  others  engaged  in 
trade.  He  received  many  distinguished  honors, 
and  the  Emperor  gave  him  the  cross  of  the  Le- 
gion of  Honor  with  his  own  hands.  He  died  Au' 
gust  7,  1884,  and  in  1840  his  native  city,  Lyons 
erected  a  statue  in  honor  of  his  memory. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Jor  "  The  Friend." 

The  Little  Contrabands. 

Among  the  many  ways  in  which  our  interest  ir 
the  poor  coloured  people  thrown  on  the  charitiei 
of  the  North  by  the  progress  of  the  Federa 
armies,  may  be  manifested,  the  remembrance  ot 
the  children  amongst  them,  and  kind  efforts  tc 
promote  their  childish  happiness,  would  at  verj  * 
little  expenditure  of  time  and  money  by  ourselves 
be  very  grateful  to  the  poor  little  coloured  chil 
dren. 

Some  months  ago  the  little  girls  attending  Bir 
mingham  school,  Chester  county,  Pennsylvania 
raised  a  small  subscription,  and  with  the  proceeds 
made  up  several  garments,  and  added  a  numbei 
of  rag  dolls  to  their  contribution.  The  following 
letter  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the  bundle 
was  lately  received  by  them,  and  though  evidentlj 
not  intended  for  the  public  eye,  the  publicatiot 
of  it  may  be  useful  in  stimulating  other  young 
folks  to  adding  their  mite  towards  increasing  th( 
pleasure  of  "  the  little  Contrabands." 

To  "  Sotne  Little  People  at  Birmingham^*  whc 

sent  a  bundle  to  "  Some  Little  Contrabands"  or 

•* 

Bellefield  farm. 

Though  I  do  not  know  any  of  "  the  little  peoph 
at  Birmingham"  who  sent  the  very  nice  bundh 
to  "the  little  contrabands"  at  Bellefield  farm,  '. 
have  a  very  friendly  and  grateful  feeling  toward 
them  for  the  interest  they  have  shown  in  th( 
"  little  people"  in  whon)  I  am  interested,  and  ] 
feel  as  if  I  wanted  to  tell  tiiem  so. 

As  most  of  the  clothing  was  too  small  for  an^ 
but  babies,  who  cannot  be  made  to  understanc 
about  the  kind  little  white  hands  at  the  North 
that  made  them,  I  can  only  tell  their  little  friendi 
that  one  of  their  mothers  says,  "It  certainly  i 
kine  ob  dem  to  think  of  we."    One  of  the  litth 
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;irls  to  whom  I  gave  a  doU,  said,  "  Tell  dem  I  is 
blige  an  thank,  e,  too  and  her  mother  adds, 
'  Ef  Ma'y  ony  knowed  some  way,  she  would  be 
night)/  please  to  sen  'em  some  pop-corn  what  she 
nade  herself;"  and  then  the  little  girl  ran  to  her 
best  and  got  three  little  ears  and  threw  them 
bto  my  lap  for  myself,  wishing,  I  have  no  doubt, 
hat  she  could  send  them  to  the  little  girl  who 
aade  her  doll. 

The  largest  frock  in  the  bundle  I  gave  to  one 
f  my  very  brightest  little  scholars,  who  from  not 
nowing  all  her  letters  when  I  came,  has  learned 
rith  three  months'  teaching,  three  hours  in  the 
ay,  to  read  quite  well,  and  she  is,  I  think,  not 
,y  lore  than  eight  years  old.  The  little  frock  could 
alte,  ot  have  fitted  her  better  if  it  had  been  made  on 
clui^  urpose  for  her,  and  I  wish  you  could  have  seen 
ow  nice,  and  how  pleased  she  looked  when  she 
ppeared  in  it  at  meeting  the  next  Sunday.  That 
ras  little  Fanny  Christian,  and  I  trust  that  some 
ay  the  Gracious  Spirit  will  make  her  a  christian 
heart. 

Would  my  kind  little  Birmingham  friends 
aink  I  was  asking  too  much  if  I  were  to  beg  for 
few  more  dolls  ?  I  had  not  enough  for  all  the 
ttle  girls,  and  I  think  those  who  got  none  were 
isappointed. 

Now,  my  little  friends,  will  you  not  think  very 
ften  of  little  Fanny  and  her  companions,  a^d  of 
leir  teacher;  and  when  you  pray  to  your  Heavenly 
^ather  ask  Him  to  make  their  teacher  holy  and 
ise,  so  that  she  may  teach  them  to  be  so  ? 
I  hope  the  pleasure  you  experience  in  what  you 
ave  already  done  will  make  you  want  to  do  more 
)r  these  little  children  and  others  in  their  state 
f  need.    I  am  very  truly. 

Your  grateful  friend, 

R.  W.  Smith. 

JSellefield  Farm,  Oct.  3d,  1864:. 


til'  Selected  for  "  The  Friend." 

A  writer  in  the  August  number  of  the  Revue 
f^\jlontinent,ale, quarterly  periodical  published  in 
rhent,  of  size  and  note  sufficient  to  rank  with  our 
uarterlies,  makes  the  following  remarks  :  "There 
jl  rere  published  during  the  year  1862  about  14,000 
'orks  in  Grcrmany;  about  11,500  in  France;  but 
England  only  4,800.    This  disproportion  be- 
ween  England  and  France  justifies  itself  to  a  cer- 
lin  extent  in  this  respect,  that  in  England  there 
re  none  of  those  pamphlets  and  mediocre  ro- 
lances  which  shoal  in  France.    English  works, 
omparatively  and  in  general,  carry  it  in  merit 
ver  French  works.  It  is,  moreover,  incontestable 
liat  English  literature,  despite  the  attacks  of 
rhich  it  has  for  some  time  been  the  object,  is 
[laking  giant  strides,  and,  before  long,  will  have 
lothing  to  envy  the  most  favored  nations."  There 
3  something  in  these  remarks  that  must  strike 
Ijmji,  leople  here  as  odd.    We  had  hardly  fancied,  for 
(Ijj  xample,  that  there  had  been  so  much  malevolence 
owards  our  literature  abroad  as  the  writer  seems 
0  speak  of.    Nor  hfid  we  been  fully  aware  of  our 
lappy  freedom  from  the  pest  of  pamphlets  and 
illy  novels.    The  writer,  however,  is  perfectly 
lorrect  in  his  report  of  the  number  of  publications 
l«|n  Great  Britain  for  1862  (unless,  indeed,  he  gives 
Isfis  credit  for  a  little  more  than  we  deserve,  for  our 
jistimate  makes  the  total  number  of  publications 
n  Britain  for  1862  only  3,913,  exclusive  of  par 
iamentary  papers  and  the'  daily  and  weekly  press;) 
andlmd,  if  his  statistics  of  the  book-trade  in  Germany 
iind  France  are  equally  correct,  our  shortcoming 
iraiiy)f  the  German  and  the  French  rate  of  book-pro- 
■stanJ  Juction  is  a  fact  worth  being  known  and  thought 
)f.  Whether  we  should  be  glad  or  sorry,  we  leave 
Is  IS  a  question  between  M.  Carlyle  and  Paternoster 
Row. — Reader. 


Men  are  apt  to  imagine  that  if  they  can  only 
amass  a  fortune,  and  ascend  the  hill  of  prosperity, 
they  shall  escape  those  troubles  which  overwhelm 
many  who  dwell  in  the  vale  below.  But  are  not 
mountains  the  most  exposed  to  storms  ?  Are  they 
not  the  most  bleak  and  barren  parts  of  the  earth  ? 
Whilst  the  scattered  valleys  stand  so  thick  with 
corn  that  in  the  poetic  language  of  David,  they 
laugh  and  sing. 


Probable  Revolution  in  Steam. — W.  H.  James, 
of  Canada  East,  has,  after  devoting  a  whole  life 
to  scientific  improvements,  at  length  succeeded 
in  producing  a  steam  generator  and  engine  of 
such  extraordinary  power,  in  proportion  to  its 
weight,  the  space  it  occupies,  the  fuel  consumed, 
and  the  cost  at  which  it  can  be  manufactured, 
that  not  the  slightest  doubt  is  entertained  by 
those  who  have  seen  the  invention  in  operation, 
and  in  whose  opinions  and  judgment  confidence 
can  be  placed,  that  when  properly  and  fully  un- 
derstood, appreciated,  and  brought  into  use,  it 
will  by  degrees  effect  a  complete  revolution  in  all 
kinds  of  steam  machinery,  and  become  applicable 
to  numerous  purposes  for  which  the  powers  of 
present  steam  engines  are  totally  inadequate.  We 
hope  shortly  to  be  enabled  to  give  the  details  of 
the  invention. — Mining  Journal. 


Oh  the  loss  to  many  of  the  saints  who  drench 
their  spirits  in  continual  sadness,  and  waste  their 
days  in  complaints  and  groans,  and  so  make  them- 
selves, both  in  body  and  mind,  unfit  for  the  sweet 
and  heavenly  work  of  praise.  Instead  of  being 
employed  in  the  praises  of  God,  they  are  ques- 
tioning their  worthiness,  and  studying  their  mis- 
eries, and  so  rob  God  of  his  glory,  and  themselves 
of  their  consolation. 
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It  is  certainly  a  cause  for  gratitude,  as  it  is  for 
admiration,  that  by  the  election  recently  held  in 
Maryland,  the  Constitution  framed  by  the  Con- 
vention that  convened  a  few  months  ago,  has  been 
adopted,  and  thereby  more  than  one  hundred 
thousand  slaves  became  free  on  the  first  day  of 
this  month. 

This  noble  result  has  not  been  obtained  with- 
out great  labour  and  patient  determination  on  the 
part  of  the  loyal  portion  of  that  commonwealth  : 
some  of  the  more  active  agents  in  bringing  it 
about  having  been  slaveholders.  The  power  of 
habit,  the  force  of  long  cherished  prejudices,  the 
supposed  loss  of  property,  and  strong  repugnance 
to  yield  to  the  outside  pressure  of  public  opinion 
in  favor  of  emancipation,  each  and  all  stimulated 
the  great  bulk  of  those  who  claimed  the  rights  of 
masters  to  resist  the  adoption  of  the  new  consti- 
tution. 

It  is  said  to  be  well  known  that  very  many  of 
those,  who  have  heretofore  not  hesitated  to  de- 
clare their  sympathy  with  the  rebels,  and  their 
disloyalty  to  the  Government,  took  the  prescribed 
oath  of  allegiance,  for  the  purpose  of  recording 
their  votes  against  emancipation.  There  were 
59,973  votes  polled,  and  the  majority  in  favor  of 
the  constitution  was  three  hundred  and  seventy- 
five.  Sixty-one  votes  were  off'ered  by  persons  who 
refused  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  were 
rejected. 

So  far  as  we  can  gather  from  the  public  jour- 
nals, there  was  no  disturbance,  no  overwrought 
excitement;  but  the  people  went  quietly  and  seri- 


ously to  work,  to  remodel  their  whole  social  sys- 
tem, by  striking  the  shackles  from  more  than  a 
hundred  thousand  of  their  fellow  beings,  who  had 
heretofore  been  kept  in  abject,  degrading  servi- 
tude. This  noble  work  must  gladden  the  heart 
of  every  lover  of  mankind,  and  we  trust  will  draw 
down  the  blessing  of  Him  who  came  to  break 
every  yoke,  and  let  the  oppressed  go  free. 

Maryland  now  takes  a  place  among  the  free 
States,  and  thus  liberates  the  capital  of  our  coun- 
try from  being  surrounded  by  slave  territory. 
The  abominable  system  which  she  so  long  cher- 
ished, has  been  a  great  drawback  upon  her  pros- 
perity, and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
with  free  soil,  free  institutions,  and  the  minds  and 
bodies  of  her  working  population  liberated  from 
the  bonds  with  which  they  have  been  crippled, 
her  great  natural  resources  will  be  developed  and 
wrought  to  such  advantage,  that  her  wealth  must 
soon  be  vastly  increased. 

We  may  be  encouraged  to  hope  that  the  day  of 
freedom  is  at  hand  for  all  those  who  yet  groan 
under  the  yoke  of  their  task-masters,  and  that 
when  the  Lord  ariseth  to  plead  their  cause,  no 
power  on  earth  can  let  or  hinder  his  decree  from 
being  obeyed. 


We  ask  the  attention  of  Friends  generally  to 
the  notice  of  the  Clothing  Committee  of  Friends' 
Freedmen's  Aid  Association,  published  in  the 
present  number  of  our  journal. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  those  who  are  willing 
to  engage  in  making  up  clothing  should  apply  at 
once  at  the  office,  and  obtain  the  cut  out  garments. 
Hundreds  of  poor  women  and  children  are  re- 
ported to  be  coming  in,  at  the  di0"erent  stations, 
just  escaped  from  their  former  masters,  and  their 
destitution  is  extreme.  As  the  cold  increases, 
their  suff'ering  will  be  great,  for  want  of  raiment, 
unless  supplied  by  the  benevolence  of  their  friends 
in  the  free  States.  Their  claim  upon  us  cannot 
be  denied,  and  should  not  be  slighted.  Funds  are 
greatly  wanted,  as  well  as  labour  in  sewing,  &c. 
Let  it -not  be  forgotten  that  the  material  for  gar- 
ments of  difl"erent  kinds  cost  two  or  three  times 
as  much  as  formerly,  and  therefore  it  is  necessary 
that  the  means  to  purchase  should  be  largely  in- 
creased. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
Foreign. — News  frotri  Eogland  to  Tenth  month  20th. 
The  commercial  failures  in  England  continued,  together 
with  great  depression  in  business.  There  was  an  in- 
creased demand  for  discount  at  the  Bank  of  England. 
The  additional  fiiilures  include  twenty  Liverpool  firms 
connected  with  the  American  trade.  Letters  from  Rio 
de  Janeiro  confirm  the  reported  severity  of  the  commer- 
cial panic  there.  The  liabilities  of  the  four  suspended 
banks  in  that  city  reach  £1,000,000  sterling.  The  Duke 
of  Newcastle  died  on  the  18th,  after  a  protracted  illness. 
The  London  Times  intimates  that  the  Federal  accounts 
of  late  have  been  as  favorable  as  possible  to  suit  the 
political  emergency.  It  deplores  the  prospect  of  con- 
tinued war  as  most  melancholy  and  depressing  to  the 
whole  world,  and  repro&chful  to  mankind.  A  grand 
bazaar,  in  aid  of  southern  prisoners,  was  opened  at 
Liverpool  on  the  18th,  with  great  success.  The  British 
minister,  Gladstone,  has  delivered  speeches  in  Liverpool, 
Manchester  and  other  places.  He  hinted  at  prospective 
measures  of  reform.  He  deplores  the  continuance  of 
civil  war  in  the  United  States,  and  expresses  great  sym- 
pathy for  the  American  people,  but  believed  that  they 
should  be  left  to  settle  their  own  aflfairs.  He  expressed 
strong  doubts  of  the  practicability  of  reducing  to  sub- 
mission any  large  portion  of  a  country  that  was  deter- 
mined to  separate.  The  weekly  returns  of  the  Bank  of 
France  show  a  decrease  in  specie  of  seventeen  millions 
of  francs.  Owing  to  this  heavy  decrease  the  bank  had 
advanced  the  rate  of  discount  from  7  to  8  per  cent.  The 
Arab  insurgents  in  Algeria  had  been  defeated  by  the 
French  troops.  It  is  reported  from  Africa  that  Jules 
Gerard,  the  celebrated  explorer,  was  drowned  in  cross- 
ing a  riTer.    The  Liverpool  markets  for  cotton  and 
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breadstufifs  were  dull  and  declining.  Consols,  88^  a 
88J. 

United  States. —  Virginia. — Dispatches  from  General 
Grant  state  that  an  advance  in  force,  for  the  purpose  of 
reconnoissance,  was  made  on  the  2'7th  by  the  divisions 
of  Gen.  Warren  and  Hancock.  At  every  point  the 
rebels  were  found  intrenched  and  their  works  manned. 
Gen.  Butler  also  advanced  on  the  Yorktown  road  with- 
out finding  any  point  unguarded.  The  reconnoissance 
was  vigorously  opposed  by  the  confederate  forces,  and 
the  losses  on  each  side  not  materially  different.  Of  the 
Federal  troops  1500  are  reported  as  killed,  wounded 
or  missing.  The  rebel  loss  is  said  to  have  been  fully  as 
large,  including  828  prisoners.  Winfield  in  West  Vir- 
ginia, was  attacked  by  a  rebel  band  on  the  26th  ult. 
The  rebels  were  repulsed  and  driven  off.  It  is  stated 
that  there  is  no  prospect  of  an  early  resumption  of  hos- 
tilities in  the  Shenandoah  vallley,  unless  the  rebels 
should  renew  their  attempts  to  get  possession  of  it.  In 
the  battle  of  Cedar  Creek,  they  are  said  to  have  lost 
about  3600  prisoners,  including  300  officers.  Twelve 
thousand  stand  of  small  arms  were  gathered  from  the 
field.  The  total  loss  of  the  rebel  army  in  killed,  wounded 
and  missing,  is  estimated  at  10,000  men. 

Maryland.— Gov.  Bradford  has  issued  his  proclama- 
tion announcing  the  adoption  of  the  new  free  State  con- 
stitution. In  his  proclamation  he  states  that  30,174 
ballots  had  been  cast  in  favor  of  the  constitution  and 
29,799  against  it. 

Nevada. — The  President  has  issued  a  proclamation 
admitting  Nevada  into  the  Union  as  a  State,  in  accord 
ance  with  the  act  of  Congress. 

Frisoners  of  War. — The  Union  prisoners  collected  at 
Andersonville,  Geo.,  have  all  been  sent  away  and  dis- 
tributed among  the  chief  cities  and  strong  holds  of  the 
South.  An  arrangement  has  been  made  with  the  rebel 
authorities  whereby  those  who  are  detaiued  in  captivity 
will  in  future  be  furnished  with  adequate  supplies  of 
food  and  clothing.  The  proposition  came  from  the  rebel 
commissioner  of  exchanges,  and  was  assented  to  by 
General  Grant  and  General  Lee.  It  is  understood  that 
the  belligerents,  without  being  freed  from  the  obliga- 
tion of  feeding  and  clothing  the  prisoners  held  by  them 
respectively  shall  be  allowed  to  furnish  their  own  cap- 
tives in  the  bands  of  the  other,  with  such  additional 
comforts  as  humanity  may  prompt.  The  supplies  sent 
to  the  prisoners  are  to  be  confined  to  articles  of  neces- 
sity and  comfort,  such  as  clothing,  blankets  and  food. 

Missouri. — The  rebel  army  of  invasion  was,  at  the  last 
accounts,  near  Carlhage  in  the  south-western  part  of 
the  State,  having  retreated  to  that  point  with  great  ex- 
pedition in  order  to  avoid  the  harassing  attacks  of  the 
pursuing  forces.  General  Price  is  said  to  have,  lost  all 
his  artillery  but  one  piece.  In  the  several  combats 
which  took  place  during  the  retreat  of  the  rebel  army 
they  lost  heavily  in  killed  and  wounded,  and  about  2000 
of  them  were  captured,  inclnding  Generals  Marmaduke 
and  Cabell.  The  losses  of  the  Federal  forces  are  said 
to  have  been  quite  small. 

The  South-west.  —  Railroad  communication  between 
Chattanoogii  and  Atlanta  has  been  restored.  One  thou- 
sand prisoners  from  Atlanta  arrived  at  Chattanooga  on 
the  25th  ult.  General  Sherman  was  recently  at  Gayles 
ville,  Alabama,  near  the  Coosa  river,  which  point  he 
had  reached  in  pursuit  of  the  retreating  army  of  Gen 
eral  Hood.  General  Beauregard  has  assumed  com- 
mand of  the  rebel  military  division  of  the  west.  It  is 
reported  that  Gen.  Hood  was  again  threatening  demon 
slrations  towards  Tennessee,  so  as  to  get  in  Sherman's 
rear.  The  town  of  Decatur,  Ala.,  on  the  Tennessee 
river,  was  attacked  by  Hood's  forces  on  the  29tli.  The 
rebels  were  repulsed,  losing  four  guns  and  a  number  of 
prisoners.  On  the  29th,  a  rebel  command  under  Gen. 
Vaughn,  at  Morristown,  East  Tennessee,  was  attacked 
by  Gen.  Gillem  and  routed,  with  the  loss  of  their  artil- 
lery and  nearly  500  prisoners.  A  large  rebel  force 
under  Gen.  Forrest,  has  crossed  the  Tennessee  river  be- 
low Florence,  their  destination  is  supposed  to  be  western 
Kentucky.  There  was  some  probaljilily  that  the  rebel 
legislature  of  Tennessee  would  attempt  to  hold  a  session 
in  the  western  part  of  the  Slate. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  291.  Of  consump- 
tion, 45;  typlioid  fever,  20. 

JSlockade  Itiinning. — A  Halifax  dispatch  mentions  the 
firrival  of  three  steamers  at  Hcrniuda  with  2800  bales  of 
cottoo  from  Wilmington,  N.  C.  The  pirates  Tallahassee 
and  Kdith  arc  reported  to  have  left  the  same  port  on  a 
cruise.  The  United  Stales  cruisers  have  recently  cap 
tured  several  valuable  prizes. 

The  BombardmetU  of  Charletton. — The  recent  shelling 
of  the  city  ii  sluted  to  have  been  very  severe,  doing  much 
damage  to  buildings  and  some  injury  to  persons.  A. 
number  of  large  Gres  have  been  observed,  supposed  to 
have  been  kindled  by  tb«  sheila. 


California. — A  San  Frnncisco  dispatch  of  the  28th  ult., 
mentions  that  a  fleet  of  twenty-four  whalers  was  then 
in  that  port  from  the  Arctic  ocean.  During  the  previous 
ten  days,  $600,000  in  gold  had  been  shipped  to  China. 
Considerable  quantities  of  California  rosin  and  turpen- 
tine are  now  being  exported. 

Southern  Items — A  New  Orleans  dispatch  says,  "The 
rebel  cavalry  are  conscripting  negroes  on  the  planta- 
tions outside  of  our  lines,  by  order  of  the  rebel  Gover- 
nor of  this  State.  They  are  to  be  put  in  the  rebel  army. 
Letters  received  here  from  prominent  rebels  in  Rich- 
mond state  that  the  archives  and  other  government  pro- 
perty are  being  secretly  removed  to  Lynchburg,  Va." 
The  Governors  of  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Caro- 
lina, Georgia,  Alabama  and  Mississippi,  held  a  meeting 
in  Augusta,  Georgia,  on  the  17th,  and  passed  resolu- 
tions which  declare  that  it  is  necessary  that  every  male 
person  of  suitable  age,  and  without  regard  to  colour, 
shall  at  once  be  put  in  the  southern  armies,  and  that  all 
details  of  men  as  special  agents,  provost  and  other 
guards  throughout  the  country,  shall  be  at  once  called 
in  and  placed  in  the  ranks.  With  regard  to  the  em- 
ployment of  negro  soldiers,  the  resolutions  declare  that 
they  are  forced  to  that  policy  by  the  similar  use  which 
their  enemies  have  made  of  negroes,  and  that  in  fact 
every  means  must  be  resorted  to  to  secure  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  confederacy,  and  that  they  must  suc- 
ceed in  that  or  perish  in  the  attempt.  They  further  call 
upon  the  confederate  Congress  to  use  the  most  vigorous 
means  for  the  defence  of  the  confederacy.  The  resolu 
tions  are  addressed  to  Jefferson  Davis  and  the  rebel 
Congress.  It  is  announced  in  the  rebel  papers  that  ar- 
rangements have  been  made  to  arm  for  the  spring  cam- 
paign 300,000  slaves,  whose  masters  are  to  be  compen- 
sated by  the  "  confederacy."  The  slaves  so  armed  are 
to  have  their  freedom  and  fifty  acres  of  land. 

The  Markets,  ^c. — The  following  were  the  quotations 
on  the  31st  ult.  JVeiv  York. — American  gold  226  a  227. 
U.  S.  six  per  cents,  1881,  1061;  ditto  5-20,  108.  Specie 
in  the  New  York  banks,  $21,078,307.  Balance  in  the 
Sub-treasury,  $27,453,320.  Superfine  State  flour,  $9.20 
a  $9.50.  Shipping  Ohio,  $10.75  a  $11.  Baltimore  flour, 
fair  to  extra,  $10.90  a  $11.90.  Chicago  spring  wheat, 
$2.15  a  $2.23  ;  red  western,  $2.32  a  $2.37  ;  amber,  $2.42 
a  $2.45;  white  Michigan,  $2.65.  Middlings  cotton, 
$1.21  a  $1.23.  Cuba  molasses,  72  a  80  cts.;  Porto  Rico, 
88  a  90  cts.  Cuba  sugar,  16|  a  19  cts.;  hard  refined, 
26  cts.  Philadelphia.— Snperhno  flour,  $9.75  a  $10.25  ; 
extra  and  fancy,  $11.50  a  $12.50.  Penna.  red  wheat, 
$2.55;  southern,  $2.60;  white,  $2.75  a  $2.80.  Rye, 
$1.65  a$l.G7.  Yellow  corn,  $1.68.  Oats,  38  cts.  Bar- 
ley, $2.  The  arrivals  of  beef  cattle  reached  3800  head, 
the  market  was  dull  and  prices  about  one  cent  per  pound 
lower.  About  500  were  left  over  unsold.  Of  hogs, 
3500  were  sold  at  $15.50  a  $18  the  100  lb.  net.  Of 
sheep  6000  sold  at  from  7J  to  8J  cts.  per  lb.  gross. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  W.  C.  Taber,  Mass.,  $2,  vol.  37  ;  from 
J.  McCarty,  Pa.,  $2,  to  No.  43,  vol.  38,  and  J.  Battin,  G 
Wilcox,  A.  H.  Blackburn,  and  G.  Schill,  $2  each,  vol.  38, 
per  T.  E, ;  from  I.  Huestis,  Agt.,  for  J.  Hintt,  O.,  $2,  vol. 
38,  and  for  M.  Emmons,  lo.,  $4,  to  No.  13,  vol.38;  from 
A.  Garretson,  Agt.,  for  E.  Bailey,  0.,  and  T.  Gibbons, 
lo.,  $2  each,  vol.  38;  from  H.  Knowles,  Agt.,  N.  Y.,  for 
A.  Knowles,  $4,  vols.  37  and  38,  and  for  R.  Knov?les, 
J.  J.  Peckham,  and  C.  A.  Weaver,  $2  each,  vol.  38. 


NOTICE. 

The  Clothing  Committee  of  Friends'  Association  for 
the  relief  of  Coloured  Frecdmen,  are  now  prepared  to 
furnish  cut  out  clothing,  to  be  made  up  gratuitously 
for  the  freed  people  in  the  South.  Applications  for  the 
same  should  be  addressed  to  John  W.  Cadbury,  No.  501 
Cherry  street,  up  stairs. 

J.  V/iSTAR  Evans,  Chairman 
Philada.  Eleventh  mo.  1st,  1864. 


A  Stated  Meeting  of  the  Female  Society  of  Philadel- 
phia, for  the  Relief  and  Employment  of  the  Poor,  will 
be  held  at  the  House  of  Industry,  No.  1 12  North  Seventh 
street,  on  Seventh-day  afternoon,  at  3^  o'clock,  the  5lh 
of  Eleventh  mouth,  18G4. 

JcLiASNA  Randolph,  Clerk. 
WANTED. 

A  young  Female  Friend,  to  assist  the  Matron  at  the 
Orphan  House,  at  Hampton,  Ta.,  and  lo  make  herself 
generally  useful  in  that  Institution. 

Application  may  be  made  to  Saiiah  W.  Cope,  1312 
Filbert  street,  or  to  Akn  Jiss,  111  North  Fifth  street. 


WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 

An  Assistant  Tbacubr  is  wanted  for  the  First  D 
PARTMKNT  ou  the  Boys  side. 

Application  may  be  made  at  the  office  of  the  Treasure 
304  Arch  street. 

WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 

The  Winter  Session  of  the  School  will  commence  ( 
the  7th  of  Eleventh  month  next. 

The  list  of  scholars  for  next  session  is  now  full,  so  th 
no  further  applications  for  admission  can  be  granted. 

Pupils  who  have  been  regularly  entered  and  who  { 
by  the  cars  from  Philadelphia,  will  be  furnished  wi 
tickets  by  the  Ticket  Agent,  at  the  depot  of  the  We 
Chester  and  Philadelphia  Rsilroad,  corner  of  Thirty-fir 
and  Market  streets.  West  Philadelphia.  Conveyances  w 
be  at  the  Street  Road  Station  on  Second  and  Third-da, 
(the  7th  and  8th  of  Eleventh  month)  to  me^t  the  trail 
that  leave  West  Philadelphia  at  8.15  and  11  a.  m.,  ai 
2  p.  M. 

J^""  Baggage  may  be  left  either  at  Thirty-first  ai 
Market  streets  or  at  Eighteenth  and  Market.  If  left  at  tl 
latter  place,  it  must  he  put  under  the  care  of  Hibbei 
Alexander,  who  will  convey  it  thence  to  Thirty-first  a 
Market  at  a  charge  of  10  cents  per  trunk,  to  be  paid 
him.  It  should  be  delivered  at  Eighteenth  street,  thir 
minutes  before  car  time,  to  ensure  its  going  in  the  ne 
train  from  Thirty-first  street.  Those  who  prefer  c 
have  their  baggage  sent  for  to  any  place  in  the  built- 
portion  of  the  City,  by  sending  word  (through  the  pos 
ofiice  or  otherwise)  to  Hibberd  Alexander,  N.  E.  corn 
of  Eighteenth  and  Market  Sts.,  so'as  to  reach  him  ont 
day  previous.  His  charge  in  such  case  for  taking  ba 
gage  to  Thirty-first  and  Market  streets,  will  be  25  cen 
per  trunk. 

During  the  Session,  small  packages  for  the  pupils, 
left  at  Friends'  Book  Store,  No.  304  Arch  street,  ( 
Sixth-days,  before  12  o'clock,  will  be  forwarded  ;  a 
passengers  for  the  school  will  be  met  at  the  Street  Ro. 
Station,  on  the  arrival  of  the  first  train  from  the  Oil 
every  day  except  First-davs. 

Philada.  Tenth  mouth  i9th,  1864. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

NEAR  FRANKPOBD,  (TWENTY-THIRD  WARD,  PHILADELPHIA 

Physician andSuperintendent, — Joshua H.  Wokthin 
TON,  iM.  D. 

Application  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  may 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  to  Charles  Ellis,  Cle 
of  the  Board  of  Managers,  No.  637  Market  Street,  Phil 
delphia,  or  to  any  other  Member  of  the  Board. 


DiiD,  at  his  summer  residence  in  Atlantic  City,  on  t 
3d  of  Ninth  month  last,  Benjamin  S.  Leeds,  in  the  6 
year  of  his  age.  For  some  time  previous  to  his  last  i 
ness,  he  was  much  concerned  to  have  his  outward  affai 
set  in  order;  and  from  a  few  of  his  expressions  on  1 
sick  bed,  a  comforting  hope  is  entertained  that  his  ei 
was  peace. 

 ,  Ninth  month  13th,  Annie  Leeds,  in  the  20 

year  of  her  age,  daughter  of  the  late  Josiah  Leeds, 
Philadelphia.  She  bore  her  sickness  with  much  pa 
ence,  and  a  humble  confidence  in  the  merits  of  h 
Saviour,  remarking,  near  her  close,  she  "  felt  she  wou 
be  at  peace  and  rest,"  and  jiassod  away,  as  in  a  swc 
sleep.  . 

 ,  on  the  22d  of  Ninth  month  last,  in  Chesterfiel 

Morgan  county,  Ohio,  after  a  lingering  illness  which  s 
bore  with  christian  patience,  Sarah  Johns,  daughter 
Jesse  and  Amy  Johns,  (the  former  deceased,)  in  the  18 
year  of  her  age  ;  a  member  of  Chesterfield  Monthly  a 
Particular  Meeting.    Although  we  believe  it  had"  be 
the  concern  of  this  dear  young  Friend  to  live  an  inoffe 
sive  life,  yet,  when  brought  upon  a  bed  offickness,  B" 
was  made  sensible  that  there  was  a  great  work  to 
wrought  in  her  before  that  state  of  entire  acceptan 
was  known  which  her  soul  longed  for.    But  after  pat 
ing  through  much  mental  conflict,  she  was  favoured 
feel  a  comfortable  evidence  that,  through  the  mercies 
her  dear  Redeemer,  a  place  was  prepared  lor  her  in  L 
kingdom  of  rest  and  peaces  after  which,  she  expressed 
willingness  lo  depart,  if  it  was  the  Lord's  will.  AlthouJ 
her  relatives  and  friends  deeply  feel  their  loss,  they  ha 
the  comfortable  hope  that  her  end  was  peace.  May 
be  the  concern  of  those  of  us  who  are  left  behind,  to  prl 
pare  to  "  die  the  death  of  the  righteous,  that  our  lattj 
end  may  be  like  his." 

WM,  iTIpiLE^PRIN^ER, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  BanL 
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From  "The  Kdiuburgh  KeTiow." 

British  North  America. 

(Continued  from  page  75.) 

"Returning  to  the  junction  of  the  Thompson 
and  the  Eraser,  and  following  the  upward  course 
of  the  latter,  the  traveller  passes  through  a  more 
level  district,  but  finds  little  to  notice  save  an  oc- 
casional fort  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  and 
the  addition  of  some  very  considerable  tributaries 
— as  the  Loon,  the  Chilcotin,  the  Qacsneile,  &c., 
to  the  main  stream.  At  Fort  Alexandria  he  finds 
himself  some  400  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Fraser,  and  as  high  as  lat.  53° — a  somewhat  high 
latitude  for  a  large  mass  of  continent.  Yet,  even 
here,  we  are  told — '  The  surrounding  country  is 
beautifully  diversified  by  hill  and  dale,  grove  and 
plain.  The  soil  is  rich,  yielding  an  abundant 
succession  of  crops  of  grain  and  vegetables,  un- 
manured.'  Occasionally,  however,  the  agricul- 
tural operations  of  the  Company's  servants  (for  as 
yet  we  have  no  other  experience  to  guide  us)  have 
been  much  impeded  by  severe  spring  and  autum- 
nal frosts.  Here,  too,  the  Fraser  is  found  navi- 
gable for  light  steamers,  and  preparations  are  being 
made  to  connect  Alexandria  by  steam  M'ith  Fort 
St.  George,  150  miles  higher  up  the  stream.  Be- 
yond Fort  St.  George,  the  river,  which  has  hither- 
to been  pursuing  a  main  NN\y.  course,  now  bends 
completely  round  to  the  opposite  direction,  and 
ascends  to  its  source  for  some  200  miles  through 
one  of  the  immense  valleys  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. And  within  this  bend  lie  .the  now  famous 
gold-fields  of  Cariboo.  The  whole  of  this  bend  is 
plentifully  intersected  by  a  tissue  of  streams,  rivu- 
lets, and  creeks, — arising  in  the  numerous  flanks 
of  the  ranges,  and  ultimately  forming  themselves 
into  considerable  tributaries  to  the  Fraser.  Cot- 
tonwood Creek,  Antler  Creek,  Lightning  Creek, 
and  many  others,  are  alreadj^  familiar  to  the 
reader;  and  it  is  probable  that  to  their  action  and 
that  of  numerous  older  water-channels  now  oblit- 
erated, we  must  attribute  the  disintegration  of  the 
quartz-reefs  from  the  parent  ranges,  and  the  con- 
sequent alluvial  deposition  of  the  gold  which  they 
contained  on  the  bed-rock  throughout  this  exten- 
sive district.  These  alluvial  deposits,  offering  a 
readier  access  to  the  miner,  have  hitherto  been 
the  chief  objects  of  attraction  ;  but  the  experience 
of  California  and  Australia  would  lead  us  to  infer, 
with  almost  absolute  certainty,  that  the  remain- 
ing portions  of  these  quartz-reefs  still  retain  enor- 
mous quantities  of  gold,  which  will  shortly  engage 
the  quartz-miner.    All  these  creeks  and  watei'- 


channels  join  the  Fraser  on  its  right  or  concave 
bank.  Crossing  over,  however,  to  its  convex 
bank,  we  again  enter  upon  a  new,  or,  more  pro- 
bably, a  continuation  of  the  same,  auriferous 
region  of  immense  extent.  Indeed,  it  has  been 
too  much  the  habit  to  associate  auriferous  regions 
in  general  with  streams  and  water-channels,  of 
ancient  or  modern  date.  More  full  experience 
leaves  it  beyond  doubt  that  the  origin  of  gold- 
bearing  quartz-reefs  has  had  no  connexion  what- 
ever with  the  water-system  of  such  regions; 
though,  of  course,  alluvial  deposits  of  gold — the 
'placer'  of  California,  the  'river  bar'  of  British 
Columbia,  the  '  diggings'  of  Australia — are  en- 
tirely to  be  attributed  to  its  action  on  the  reefs. 
To  say  that  the  Fraser  and  its  thousand  tributaries 
are  auriferous,  is  but  to  assert  that  they  have 
rolled  for  ages  over  an  extensive  system  of  gold- 
bearing  quartz-reefs,  and  by  slow  degrees  washed 
the  golden  particles  out  of  their  matrix — without, 
however,  carrying  them  to  any  appreciable  dis- 
tance. We  mention  this  lest  our  frequent  allu- 
sion to  creeks  and  water-channels  should  lead  to 
the  supposition  that  auriferous  districts  followed 
the  course  of  such  streams ;  the  fact  being  that 
such  streams  have  happened  to  take  their  course 
over  auriferous  districts.  Crossing  over  the  Fra- 
ser, and  advancing  still  further  to  the  north,  the 
^old-miner  is  now  at  work  on  the  various  tribu- 
taries of  the  Peace  River — one  of  those  immense 
streams  which,  rising  and  ending  inland,  have 
hitherto  been  known  only  to  the  servants  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company.  Advancing  still  farther 
north,  the  gold-miner  is  found  on  the  River 
Stickeen  and  its  tributaries,  on  the  borders  of 
Russian  America.  Awarding  their  full  merit  to 
the  richness  of  Ballarat,  Bendigo,  and  the  Cali- 
fornia mines,  the  well-sustained  accounts  from  the 
Cariboo  gold  field  would  lead  us  to  infer  that  its 
auriferous  treasures  are  the  greatest  hitherto  dis- 
covered. Judging  too,  from  analogy,  we  are  of 
opinion  that  they  will  be  found  to  extend,  with- 
out any  marked  diminution  of  richness,  through 
an  immense  extent  of  territor3^" 

"  East  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  we  stand  on 
land  watered  by  Hudson's  Bay  streams,  or,  at 
least,  by  streams  whose  communication,  by  lake 
or  cross-channel,  with  Hudson's  Bay  we  can  find 
no  difficulty  in  tracing.  It  therefore  forms  part 
of  the  original  Chartered  Territory  of  the  Com- 
pany. The  exploring  expeditions  under  the  com- 
mand of  Captain  Palliser,  and  the  simultaneous 
expeditions  of  the  Canadian  Government,  have 
collected  most  valuable  information  as  to  the  soil, 
climate,  and  general  capabilities  of  these  regions. 
And,  with  their  help,  we  now  proceed  to  lay  be- 
fore our  readers  the  principal  facts  bearing  on  the 
future  of  those  immense  inland  districts. 

"  liCt  us  for  a  moment  suppose  that  it  were 
possible  to  crowd  the  whole  of  this  inland  region 
within  the  four  walls  of  a  picture.  On  our  right 
we  should  then  have  Lake  Superior,  the  Canadian 
frontiers,  and  the  shores  of  Hudson's  Bay  :  on  our 
left,  the  grand  chain  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
In  the  foreground  would  be  seen  the  United 
States'  international  boundary  line ;  while,  stretch- 
ing away,  and  dissolving  into  illinaitable  space, 


would  appear  that  mixture  of  land,  sea,  and  ice- 
bound morass  into  which  this  wilderness  degen- 
erates towards  its  northern  confines.  Before,  how- 
ever, we  inspect  the  foreground  of  our  picture,  it 
becomes  'necessary  to  say  a  few  words  as  to  our 
standing-point  on  United  States  territory.  Fre- 
quent mention  has  been  made  of  the  vast  resources 
of  the  'Far  West'  for  the  purpose  of  settlement, 
and,  within  limits,  we  have  already  alluded  to  its 
large  capabilities.  It  becomes  necessary  now, 
however,  to  more  exactly  define  those  limits. 

"  Perhaps  we  shall  somewhat  surprise  our  read- 
ers if  we  inform  them  that  one-third  of  the  United 
States  is  wholly  unfitted  for  occupation  by  man. 
This,  indeed,  is  not  the  popular  language  of 
American  citizens,  nor  will  an  inspection  of  their 
ordinary  maps  disclose  to  us  the  important  fact : 
yet  it  certainly  is  the  language  of  their  scientific 
men,  who  have  practically  examined  into  the  sub- 
ject, and  who  have  not  refrained  from  raising  their 
voice  in  the  cause  of  truth.  '  Hypothetical  geo- 
g:-aphy,'  writes  one  of  these  more  plain  speakers, 
'  has  proceeded  far  enough  in  the  United  States. 
In  no  country  has  it  been  carried  to  such  an  ex- 
tent, or  been  attended  with  more  disastrous  con- 
sequences. *  *  *  On  the  same  kind  of  un- 
substantial foundation,  maps  of  the  whole  conti- 
nent have  been  produced  and  engraved  in  the 
highest  style  of  art,  and  sent  forth  to  receive  the 
patronage  of  Congress  and  the  appiause  of  geo- 
graphical societies  at  home  and  abroad  ;  while  the 
substantial  contributors  to  accurate  geography 
have  seen  their  works  pilfered  and  distorted,  and 
themselves  overlooked  and  forgotten.'  And  these 
remarks  are  now  fully  borne  out  by  the  late  and 
most  laborious  surveys  of  United  States'  territory, 
for  the  purpose  of  connecting  the  Atlantic  States 
with  the  Pacific  by  means  of  railway  communi- 
cation. 

"  Let  us  now  briefly  examine  into  the  limits  of 
this  large  unavailable  portion  of  soil.  The  L^nited 
States'  portion  of  the  continent  is  divided  into 
three  nearly  equal  parts  by  two  marked  and  par- 
allel lines.  One  of  these  is  the  culminating  line 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  and  the  other  is  the 
main  course  of  the  Mississippi,  having  its  springs 
on  the  confines  of  British  territory.  The  Atlantic 
portion  of  these  three  divisions  consists  of  the 
most  excellent  soil  up  to  the  east  bank  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. The  Pacific  portion  is  no  very  dissimilar 
continuation  of  British  Columbia,  along  the  more 
immediate  seaboard.  The  Rocky  Mountain  chain, 
however,  here  retires  much  further  inland,  and 
the  territory  so  gained  is  one  of  absolute  barren- 
ness. Of  the  third,  and  intermediate  division, 
the  portion  from  the  Mississippi  line  to  the  98th 
meridian  is  not  unfertile — '  but  the  whole  space 
to  the  west,  between  the  98th  meridian  and  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  denominated  the  Great  Ameri- 
can Plains,  is  a  barren  waste,  over  which  the  eye 
may  roam,  to  the  extent  of  the  visible  horizon, 
with  scarcely  an  object  to  break  the  view.'  And 
the  whole  result  is  thus  concisely  summed  up  by 
Professor  Hind,  who  accompanied  the  Canadian 
expedition  we  have  referred  to  as  Geologist : — 

"  '  It  is  impossible  to  examine  a  correct  map  of 
the  North  American  continent  without  being  m- 
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pressed  with  the  remarkable  influence  which  the 
Great  American  Desert  must  exercise  upon  the 
future  of  the  United  States  and  British  North 
America.  The  general  character  of  this  desert 
south  of  the  49th  parallel  (the  international  boun- 
dary line)  is  described  elsewhere,  and  the  im- 
portant fact  has  been  noticed  that  any  railroad 
constructed  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States 
must  pass,  for  a  distance  of  1200  miles  west  of 
the  Mississippi,  through  uncultivable  land,  or,  in 
other  words,  a  comparative  desert.  Along  the 
32d  parallel  the  breadth  of  this  desert  is  least, 
and  the  detached  areas  of  fertile  soil  greatest  in 
quantity,  but  the  aggregate  number  of  square 
miles  amounts  only  to  2300  in  a  distance  of  1210 
miles.' 

"  Leaving,  however,  for  a  moment,  the  political 
connexion  of  this  fact  with  the  British  portion  of 
'American  territory,  let  us  follow  out  its  physical 
connexion. 

"  It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  international 
boundary  line  (corresponding  with  parallel  49) 
starts  from  the  western  shores  of  the  Lake  of  the 
Woods — that  last  link  in  the  chain  of  great  inter- 
national lakes  which  commences  with  Lake  On- 
tario— at  its  intersection  with  the  96th  meridian, 
and  strikes  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  the  115th 
meridian.  The  midland  tract  of  arid  country  we 
have  just  been  describing  crosses  this  line,  as  it 
extends  into  British  North  America  in  its  progress 
northward,  between  the  limits  of  the  98th  and  the 
114th  meridians.  Thus  its  western  shores  sweep 
along  the  flanks  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  chain, 
while  its  eastern  boundary  is  confined  by  another 
very  curious  tract  of  country,  to  which  we  shall 
presently  draw  attention.  Between  these  two 
limits,  it  advances  as  high  as  lat.  52°  30';  when 
— owing  to  causes  not  yet  sufiiciently  investigated, 
but  among  the  chief  of  which  there  can  be  little 
hesitation  in  placing  that  gradual  depression  in 
the  Rocky  IVIountain  ranges  to  which  we  have 
already  alluded  (thus  allowing  the  fertilising 
showers  of  the  Pacific  to  clear  their  tops  and  fall 
inland,)  this  arid  tract  comes  to  a  termination. 
This  extension,  then,  of  the  Great  Midland  Ameri- 
can Desert  may  be  rudely  described  as  a  section 
of  a  circle,  resting  on  the  portion  of  international 
boundary  line  we  have  already  mentioned,  and 
reaching  its  highest  point  in  lat.  52°  30',  or  some 
250  miles  from  the  borders  of  the  United  States. 
This  fact,  now  established  beyond  doubt,  clears 
away  much  fine  writing  and  speaking  to  which 
the  colonising  resources  of  the  great  '  Chartered 
Territory'  have  given  rise.  With  its  recognition, 
must  disappear  '  the  fertile  valley  of  the  great 
Saskatchewan,  containing  an  unlimited  extent  of 
arable  land.'  Nor  is  it  true  that  '  with  this  one 
exception  (Grand  Rapids)  you  could  take  a  vessel 
of  considerable  size  up  to  the  foot  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.'  The  Saskatchewan  is  impeded  by 
several  obstructions,  and  communicates  no  fertility 
whatever  to  the  country  through  which  it  flows. 
It  derives  all  its  waters  from  the  Rocky  Mountain 
sources,  and  has  merely  cut  a  channel — some  200 
feet  below  the  surface — through  tho  district  in 
question,  without  draining  it — for  there  is  noth- 
ing to  drain  ;  or  without  bringing  any  fertility 
with  its  tide." 

(To  bo  continnod.) 

letter  of  Isaac  Pcnington. 
Oh  I  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge, 
the  riches  of  love,  mercy,  life,  power  and  grace  of 
car  God,  which  are  treasured  up  for  the  soul  in  the 
Lord  Jesus;  and  arc  freely  dispensed  and  given  out 
by  him,  to  them  tliat  come  unto  him,  wait  upon 
him,  abide  in  him,  and  give  up  faitlifuily  to  the  law 
of  his  life, — whose  delight  it  i.s,  to  be  found  in  sub- 


jection and  obedience  to  the  light  and  requirings 
of  his  Spirit.  Feel,  my  Friends,  0  !  feel  your  por- 
tion, and  abide  in  that  wherein  the  iiilicritance  is 
known,  received  and  enjoyed.  For,  there  is  no 
knowing  Christ  truly  and  sensibly,  but  by  a  mea- 
sure of  his  life  felt  in  the  heart,  whereby  it  is 
made  capable  of  understanding  the  things  of  the 
kingdom.  The  soul  without  him  is  dead  :  by  tlie 
quickenings  of  his  Spirit,  it  comes  to  a  sense  and 
capacity  of  understanding  the  things  of  God. 
Life  gives  it  a  feeling,  a  sight,  a  tasting,  a  hear- 
ing, a  smelling  of  the  heavenly  things,  by  which 
senses  it  is  able  to  discern  and  distinguish  them 
from  the  earthly  things.  And,  from  this  measure 
of  life,  the  capacity  incrcaseth,  the  senses  grow 
stronger,  it  sees  more,  feels  more,  tastes  more, 
hears  more.  Now  when  the  senses  are  grown  up 
to  strength,  then  comes  settlement  and  stability, 
assurance  and  satisfaction.  Then  the  soul  is  as- 
sured of,  and  established  concerning  the  things  of 
God  in  the  faith,  and  the  faith  gives  assurance  to 
the  understanding ;  so  that  doubtings  and  disputes 
in  the  mind  fly  away,  and  the  soul  lives  in  the 
certain  demonstration,  and  fresh  sense,  and  power 
of  life.  It  daily  feels  the  eternal  Word  and  power 
of  life,  to  be,  in  the  heart  and  soul,  what  is  testi- 
fied of  it  in  the  scripture.  It  knows  the  flesh  and 
blood  of  the  Lamb,  the  water  and  wine  of  the 
kingdom,  the  bread  which  comes  down  from 
heaven  into  the  vessel,  from  all  other  things,  by 
its  daily  feeding  on  it,  and  converse  with  it  in 
spirit.  What  heart  can  conceive  the  righteous- 
ness, the  holiness,  the  peace,  the  joy  the  strength 
of  life  that  is  felt  here  ? 

For,  Friends,  there  is  no  straitness  in  the  Foun- 
tain, God  is  fulness;  and  it  is  his  delight  to  fill 
the  hearts  of  his  children,  and  he  doth  fill  them, 
according  as  he  makes  way  in  them,  and  as  they 
are  able  to  drink  in  of  his  living  virtue.  And, 
being  filled,  how  natural  it  is  to  run  over,  and 
break  forth  inwardly,  in  admiration  and  deep 
sense  of  spirit  concerning  what  it  cannot  utter, 
saying,  O  the  fulness,  O  the  depth,  height, 
breadth  and  length  of  the  love  !  0  the  compassion, 
the  mercy,  the  tenderness  of  our  Father !  How  hath 
he  pitied,  how  hath  he  pardoned,  beyond  what  the 
heart  could  believe  !  how  hath  he  helped  in  the 
hour  of  distress,  how  hath  he  conquered  and  scat- 
tered the  enemies,  which  in  the  unbelief,  the 
heart  was  often  ready  to  say,  were  unconquerable, 
and  that  it  should  one  day  die  by  the  hand  (Jf  one 
or  other  of  its  mighty  enemies,  lusts,  and  corrup- 
tions. IIow  hath  he  put  an  end  to  doubts,  fears, 
disputes,  troubles  wherewith  the  mind  was  over- 
whelmed and  tossed,  and  now  he  extends  peace 
like  a  river;  now  he  puts  the  soul  forth  out  of  the 
pit,  into  the  green  pastures,  now  it  feeds  on  the 
freshness  of  life,  and  is  satisfied,  and  diinks  of 
the  river  of  God's  pleasure  and  is  delighted,  and 
sings  praises  to  the  Lamb,  and  Ilim  tliat  sits  on 
the  throne,  saying,  Glory,  glory !  life,  power,  do- 
minion, and  majesty,  over  all  the  powers  of  dark- 
ness, over  all  the  enemies  of  the  soul,  be  to  thy 
name  for  evermore.  Now,  my  dear  Friends,  ye 
know  somewhat  of  this,  and  ye  know  the  way  to 
it.  Oh  be  faithful,  be  faithful  !  travel  on,  travel 
on  :  let  nothing  stop  you ;  but,  wait  for  and  daily 
follow  the  sensible  leadings  of  that  measure  of  life 
which  (iod  hath  placed  in  you, — which  is  one 
with  the  fulne.«s,  and  into  which  the  fulness  runs 
daily  and  fills  it,  that  it  may  run  into  you  and 
fill  you.  *  *  It  is  the  day  of  love,  of  mercy, 
of  kindness,  of  the  working  of  the  tender  hand, — 
of  the  wisdom,  power  and  goodness  of  our  God, 
manifested  richly  in  Jesus  Christ !  O  why  should 
there  be  any  stop  in  any  of  us?  The  Jiord  re- 
move that  which  stands  in  the  way ;  and  in  the 
faithful  waiting  on  the  power  which  is  arisen,  the 


Lord  will  remove,  yea,  the  Lord  doth  remove; 
and  growth  in  his  Truth  and  power,  is  witnessed 

by  those  that  wait  upon  him.     So,  my  dear  ^ 

Friends,  be  encouraged  to  wait  upon  the  Lord  in  i'' 

the  pure  fear,  in  the  precious  faith  and  hope  which  M 

is  of  him  ;  and  ye  will  see  and  feel,  he  will  exalt  f' 

the  horn  of  his  Anointed  in  you,  and  will  sweep,  k 

and  cleanse  and  purify,  even  till  he  hath  left  no  * 

place  for  the  impure  ;  and  then  ye  shall  become  p 
■  his  full  dwelling  place,  the  place  of  his  rest,  the 

place  of  his  delight,  the  place  of  his  displaying  m 

his  pure  life  and  glory  ;  and  he  will  be  your  per-  sil 
feet  dwelling-place  for  evermore  ! 

  ro 

Varieties  of  Silken  Fabrics  Manafactnred  in  loi 

the  United  States.  i 

(Concluded  from  page  78.)  jii 
]?ROCESSES  OF  WEAVINO.  .  b 

As  before  stated,  the  frames  or  looms  used  in  f 
silk  weaving  are  similar  to  those  used  in  the  » 
weaving  of  cotton  or  other  fabrics.    The  modes  f'' 
by  which  tram  and  organzine,  the  filling  and  warp 
of  silk  fabrics,  are  prepared,  were  detailed  in  a  " 
former  article.    Tram,  it  will  be  recollected,  is 
once  thrown,  and  organzine  twice.    This  latter  is  ^ 
twisted  more,  and  is  composed  of  twice  as  many 
threads  or  films  of  silk  as  tram,  unless  in  cases 
where  a  coarse  filling  is  required,  when  the  tram 
is  "doubled"  to  the  required  amount.    This  is 
necessary,  as  the  warp,  by  the  constant  raising  ij' 
and  depressing  of  its  threads,  to  allow  the  passage  " 
of  the  shuttle,  is  subject  to  much  wear. 

When  a  piece  is  to  be  put  into  the  loom,  the  !* 
first  operation  is  warping.    A  certain  number  of 
bobbins,  containing  organzine  of  the    desired  'li' 
colour  and  quality,  are  placed  in  a  frame,  and  the 
threads  of  each  carefully  reeled  upon  a  large  reel  ™ 
to  the  length  requisite  to  the  number  of  yards 
which  the  "piece"  is  to  contain.   One  end  of  this  ?' 
warp  is  then  wound  upon  a  cylinder  belonging  to 
the  loom,  and  from  the  other  each  thread  separ-  >s 
ately,  by  a  laborious  and  tedious  hand  process,  is 
passed  through  two  reeds  and  the  harness  or  tred-  « 
dies.    The  "  reed"  is  a  long  frame  containing  £ 
small  upright  reeds,  set  very  close,  and  between 
which  the  threads  are  passed  ;  and  the  "  harness"  I 
is  an  apparatus  made  of  twine,  with  eyes  in  the  ' 
centre  of  each  thread  of  twine,  through  which  the  ' 
warp  threads  are  passed.    By  this  combination,  ! 
aided  by  "  treddles"  in  the  hand-loom,  and  a  1 
similar  apparatus  in  the  power-looms,  the  warp 
threads  are  raised  and  depressed  and  crossed,  so  i 
that  the  shuttle  may  pass  between  them.    In  the  i 
Jacquard  and  satin-jack  apparatus,  threads  of  i 
twine  from  the  harness  pass  upward  above  the  i 
frame  or  loom,  and,  by  means  of  the  pins,  con- 
trol the  warp-threads  below  in  forming  the  pattern. 

The  tram,  or  filling,  is  spooled  upon  little  bob- 
bins, and  these  are  placed  in  the  shuttles  which 
pass  back  and  forth  between  the  warp-threads. 
The  weaver  constantly  passes  along  the  front  of 
his  looms  and  watches  the  threads,  joining  them 
if  they  break,  and  taking  measures  to  avoid  imper- 
fections in  the  fabric,  or  if  he  uses  a  hand-loom, 
sits  upon  a  bench  near  the  centre  of  the  loom  and 
moves  it  by  the  treddles. 

Of  narrow  goods  such  as  ribbons,  galloons,  cra- 
vats, belts,  &c.,  from  eight  to  twelve  pieces  are 
woven  at  the  same  time  in  each  loom.  Of  wide 
goods,  such  as  dress  silks,  pongees  or  handker- 
chiefs, usuall}'  not  more  than  one  piece  is  woven  ; 
but  the  looms  are  often  made  wide  enough  for 
two  or  more.  Of  brocatcllcs  and  cotalines  there 
arc  looms  in  this  country  which  will  weave  pieces 
two  and  a-half  or  three  yards  wide.  In  one  fac- 
tory In  Connecticut  very  large  quantities  of  goods 
of  this  description  arc  made,  of  texture  and  quality 
in  most  respects  equal  to  the  best  imported. 
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In  weaving  ribbons,  the  Jacquard  is  used  for 
making  tlie  satin  stripes  and  for  the  edges,  which 
are  "  flat,"  "  corded,"  or  "  cable  cord also  for 
any  figures  that  may  be  introduced.  For  weaving 
plaid  ribbons,  several  shuttles  are  used,  or  several 
bobbins  in  one  shuttle.  We  have  seeu  a  new 
machine,  or  frame,  in  this  city,  for  weaving  plaid 
floods,  with  five  bobbins  to  each  shuttle,  and  a 
satin-jack  attached  for  weaving  satin  or  embossed- 
stripes.  Each  bobbin  contains  a  diiFerent  colored 
silk. 

The  tubular  or  double  scarfs  or  neck-ties  are 
woven  thus  :  by  an  arrangement  of  the  Jacquard 
eords  not  only  tiie  figures  are  woven,  but  the  warp 
is  divided,  so  that  one  quarter  is  elevated  and 
three  quarters  depressed  as  the  shuttle  passes 
through.  One  quarter  is  then  depressed  and  three 
quarters  elevated,  and  the  other  side  of  the  scarf 
is  woven.  The  edges  join  without  showing  the 
place  of  joining,  and  the  tubular  structure  is  pro- 
duced. These  goods  and  many  others  are  woven 
with  cotton  filling.  The  cotton  is  entirely  covered 
by  the  warp,  and  the  fabric  is  made  much  heavier 
as  well  as  cheaper  by  this  arrangement.  Belts 
are  frequently  woven  with  a  filling  of  cotton 
thread.  Many  kinds  of  heavy  goods,  such  as  vest- 
ings,  are  thus  produced,  and  the  mixture  is  not 
always  detected  unless  disclosed  by  wear.  "  Su- 
ples"  are  frequently  used  for  heavy  fillings,  espe- 
cially in  foreign  goods.  Our  own  manufacturers 
have  not  used  them  to  any  great  extent,  and  their 
goods  are  really  better  and  more  expensive  on  that 
account,  though  they  lack  the  body  and  weight 
that  recommend  them  to  buyers. 

"  Suples"  are  silk  dyed  in  the  gum.  They  are 
naturally  stiff,  and  a  solution  of  tannin  is  added 
in  the  colouring  process  to  "weight  tiiem."  This 
gives  them  a  thick,  muddy  appearance,  and  adds 
from  fifty  to  a  hundred  per  cent,  to  their  weight, 
as  one  pound  will  frequently  be  made  to  weigh 
two  by  this  process.  Nearly  all  heavy  dress  silks, 
coi-ded  and  satin  silks,  baratheas  and  vestings,  are 
filled  with  suples. 

For  producing  a  good  quality  of  ribbons  the 
best  tram  and  organziuc  are  required.  Italian 
raw  silk,  being  fine  and  even,  is  used  in  consider- 
able quantities  for  making  organzine  for  ribbons. 
But  China  and  Japan  silks  are  mostly  used,  as  the 
Italian  costs  more  than  twice  as  much,  liibbon 
v/eavers  import  a  good  deal  of  tram  and  organzine, 
for  our  manufacturers  have  but  recently  begun  to 
make  these  equal  to  foreign  product.  The  duty 
on  thrown  silk  is  thirty-five  percent.,  with  an  ad- 
ditional manufacturer's  tax  of  five  per  cent.  The 
cost  of  having  it  thrown  here  about  equals  the 
duty  on  importations. 

Very  excellent  ribbons  are  made  in  this  coun- 
try, and  in  large  quantities.  The  best  that  we 
Lave  seen  are  made  in  Boston  by  a  firm  which 
carries  on  a  portion  of  its  business  in  New  York, 
and  by  one  in  Newark,  New  Jersey.  These  par- 
ties make  ribbons  of  all  widths  and  every  colour, 
together  with  very  handsome  plaided  and  striped 
goods.  They  are  put  up  for  sale  without  any 
finishing  process,  being  neither  stiffened  nor  cal- 
endered, and  thus  stand  entirely  upon  their  own 
merits.  They  equal  those  of  foreign  make  in 
every  particular,  except  that  they  may  lack  some- 
thing of  the  brilliancy  of  colouring  of  the  import 
ed  goods.  In  this  respect,  however,  there  is  a 
constant  improvement,  while  even  now  these  goods 
are  sold  indiscriminately  with  imported  ones,  and 
only  experienced  buyers  detect  the  difi'erence.  A 
great  variety  of  scarfs  are  made,  and  some  excel- 
lent imitations  of  the  Eoman  scarfs.  In  Roxbury, 
Massachusetts,  scarfs  are  made  in  a  variety  of 
colours  that  resemble  netting. 

Poplins  are  made  of  organzine  or  silk  warp, 


and  a  filling  of  worsted.  Some  good  specimens 
of  this  fabric  have  been  produced.  Mixed  flan- 
nels and  cassimeres  are  silk  warp,  with  heavy 
woollen  filling. 

Gauze  or  pineapple  goods  are  made  in  the  same 
manner  as  tlie  heavier  silk  goods,  except  that  the 
texture  is  not  so  close.  Different  or  coarser  reeds 
and  harnesses  are  us6d  to  produce  this  effect. 

Pongees  and  foulards  are  in  part  made  of  spun 
silk,  though  the  best  foulards  are  pure  silk. 
Where  spun  .silk  is  employed  it  is  used  as  filling. 
These  goods  are  cheaper  than  pure  silk,  and  ex- 
tremely durable.  They  are  used  for  dresses  and 
handkerchiefs,  and  are  printed  in  a  variety  of 
colours,  either  upon  a  white  or  tinted  ground,  by 
a  process  similar  to  th!»t  employed  in  calico-print- 
ing. Cheney  Brothers,  of  Hartford  and  Man- 
chester, Connecticut,  who  are  the  largest  manu- 
facturers of  silk  fabrics  in  the  country,  have  pro- 
duced very  handsome  dress  foulards,  while  their 
handkerchiefs  command  a  higher  pricQ.  in  the 
market  than  a  similar  line  of  imported  goods. 

A  peculiar  quality  of  twist  was  formerly  em- 
ployed for  the  weaving  of  military  sashes,  but 
tram  is  now  used  instead.  Tram  is  also  prepared 
in  a  peculiar  manner  for  the  weaving  of  hair-nets. 
Joseph  Thomas  of  this  city,  is  the  inventor  of  a 
very  ingenious  machine  for  weaving  hair-nets,  of 
which  Dexter,  Lambert  &  Co.,  of  JS^ew  York  and 
Boston,  are  the  patentees.  These  nets  resemble 
netting  so  closely  that  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  they  are  not  made  by  the  labourer'.s  hand 
process. 

Looms  are  also  employed  for  the  weaving  of 
galloons  and  gimps.  For  the  first,  tram  and  or- 
anzine  are  employed,  as  in  ribbons;  and  for  the 
latter,  organzine  as  a  warp,  into  which  cords  and 
braids  of  various  names  are  woven,  in  a  great 
variety  of  patterns.  Bugles  and  jet  and  steel 
beads  are  also  used  in  the  making  of  gimps  ;  and 
chenilles  are  frequently  introduced,  either  by 
themselves  or  in  combination  with  cords  and 
braids.  Of  braids,  both  the  square  and  soutache 
braids,  of  silk  and  worsted,  are  used. 

NEW  INVENTIONS. 

Two  new  machines  for  weaving  chenilles  have 
been  patented,  one  in  1862,  and  another  so  lately 
as  the  30th  of  August  last.  In  some  respects 
these  machines  are  similar.  The  first  makes  a 
single  piece  of  chenille.  The  silk  is  twisted  be- 
tween two  threads,  or  wires,  as  either  soft  or  wired 
chenille  is  to  be  made,  and  a  knife  inserted  beside 
the  wheels,  upon  which  the  thread  or  wire  is 
wound,  cuts  the  silk  at  the  same  time  that  the 
twisting  gives  it  the  rounded  shape.  This  ma- 
chine, which  is  stationary,  is  worked  by  hand,  and 
from  fifty  to  one  hundred  twelve-yard  pieces  can 
be  njade  in  a  day. 

The  second  machine  makes  two  pieces  of  che- 
nille at  a  time.  In  this  ease  tlie  machine  runs 
upon  a  sort  of  frame  or  tram  way,  and  the  silk 
is  twisted  between  threads,  or  wires,  as  in  the 
other;  but  there  are  two  sets  of  threads,  or  wires, 
with  the  knife  inserted  between  them.  This 
knife  not  only  cuts  the  silk,  as  in  the  other  ma- 
chine, but,  as  it  is  fed  out  upon  the  two  sets  of 
threads,  divides  them,  so  that  two  pieces  of  the 
chenille  are  spun  at  once.  By  the  addition  of 
other  wheels  four  pieces  can  be  made,  but  the 
machine  then  becomes  too  heavy  to  be  worked, 
except  by  a  man  of  extraordinary  physical  power: 
This  machine  will  make  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pieces  of  chenille  in  a  day,  or  eighteen  hundred 
yards. 

The  inventor  of  this  machine  has  also  nearly 
perfected  another  for  making  the  chenille  into 
hair-nets.    He  shares  the  profits  of  hisi  invention 


with  Dexter,  Lambert  &  Co.,  his  employers,  who 
own  the  patents. 

Silk  hosiery  is  also  manufactured  in  this  coun- 
try to  a  limited  extent.  We  have  seen  very  cre- 
ditable specimens  of  silk  hose,  of  a  quality  and 
colour  to  compare  favorably  with  those  imported. 
Spun-silk  is  also  manufactured  into  stockings  and 
under-garments.  The  spun-silk  is  mostly  im- 
ported for  this  purpose,  doubled  to  the  required 
weight,  and  woven  upon  the  common  English 
hosiery  frames  or  looms.  The  production  of  this 
fabric  is,  however,  very  small  as  yet,  the  demand 
for  these  goods  not  being  large.  They  are  used 
chiefly  by  invalids  and  sufferers  from  neuralgic  or 
rheumatic  complaints.  The  duty  on  spun  silk  is 
thirty-five  per  cent,  if  brought  fiom  China  in 
American  ships.  If  by  the  way  of  England,  there 
is  an  added  duty  of  ten  per  cent.  A  considerable 
quantity  of  spun-silk  is  now  made  by  our  manu- 
facturers. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  manufacture  of  silk  in 
this  country  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  but  it  has  beea 
commenced  under  favorable  auspices.  And  it 
now  seems  likely  to  be  well  established  before  the 
price  in  gold  and  the  rates  of  exchange  are  once 
more  so  reduced  as  to  flood  the  country  with 
foreign  importations. 

Silk  goods  are  an  article  of  luxury  to  which  the 
American  people  have  become  so  accustomed  that 
they  will  not  readily  relinquish  it.  The  demand 
is  sure  to  be  large,  and  native  products,  as  soon 
as  they  can  compete  with  foreign,  will  receive  the 
same  patronage  that  our  sewing-silks,  the  best  in 
the  world,  already  command.  In  1860  nearly 
§.35, 000, 000  worth  of  heavy  silks  were  imported 
for  the  southern  trade  alone.  The  time  will  come 
when  a  like  demand  will  be  made  upon  our  home 
manufactures.  I^veu  during  this  war  the  demand 
has  been  very  large.  In  1863,  8400,000  worth 
iOf  silks  were  imported  more  than  in  18G2. 

Skilled  laborers  are  now  brought  to  the  United 
States  in  large  numbers.'  At  its  last  session  Con- 
gress fiassed  a  law  to  encourage  this  class  of  emi- 
gration ;  under  which  contracts  can  be  made  with 
foreign  labourers  that  give  the  employer,  who  ad- 
vances the  expenses  of  the  voyage,  a  lien  upon 
the  operative's  wages  for  a  length  of  time  suffi- 
cient to  cover  his  outlay. 

The  American  Emigration  Company,  lately  or- 
ganized in  this  city  for  the  purpose  of  operating 
under  this  law,  has  now  trustworthy  agents  in  the 
various  manufacturing  countries  of  Europe,  who 
select  and  forward  emigrants  to  America,  and  fill 
all  the  orders  of  employers.  One  of  these  is  now 
in  France,  ready  to  act  in  the  interests  of  silk 
manufacturers  and  others  of  the  trades  most  com- 
mon in  that  country,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  and 
the  German  states. 

Silk  operatives  as  a  class,  are  paid  high  wages 
in  this  country.  The  wages  of  men  employed  in 
the  silk-mills  has  for  the  last  year  averaged  from 
twenty  to  twenty-four  dollars  a  week.  They  do 
the  spinning,  weaving  upon  hand-looms,  and  the 
heavier  class  of  work.  Some  of  the  women  in 
these  factories  earn  ten  or  twelve  dollars  per  week. 
For  women  the  wages  average  fi'ora  four  to  ten 
dollars. 

A  very  large  number  of  women  are  employed. 
In  one  trimming  factory  in  New  York,  out  of 
three  hundred  employees,  about  fifty  only  are  men. 
This  factory  pays  six  thousand  dollars  per  month 
in  wages.  Cheney  Brothers  employ  women  in 
nearly  all  departments.  They  tend  the  looms  and 
do  most  of  the  spinning,  winding  and  warping. 
Out  of  about  fifteen  hundred  hands,  more  than 
two-thirds  arc  women.  The  work  is  easy  and  clean, 
and  every  way  adapted  to  the  strength  and  tastes 
of  women. 
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THE  PILGRIM. 

I  saw  an  aged  Pilgrim, 

Whose  toilsome  march  was  o'er, 
With  slow  and  painful  footstep 

Approaching  Jordan's  shore : 
He  first  his  dusty  vestment 

And  sandals  cast  aside, 
Then,  with  an  air  of  transport, 

Entered  the  swelling  tide. 

I  thought  to  see  him  shudder,] 

As  cold  the  waters  rose. 
And  feared  lest  o'er  him,  surging. 

The  murky  stream  should  close  ; 
But  calmly  and  unshrinking, 

The  billowy  path  he  trod. 
And  cheered  with  Jesus'  presence, 

Pass'd  o'er  the  raging  flood. 

On  yonder  shore  to  greet  him, 

I  saw  a  shining  throng; 
Some  just  begun  their  praising. 

Some  had  been  praising  long; 
With  joy  they  bade  him  welcome. 

And  struck  their  harps  again. 
While  through  the  heavenly  arches 

Peal'd  the  triumphal  strain. 

Now  in  a  robe  of  glory, 

And  in  a  starry  crown, 
I  see  the  weary  pilgrim 

With  Kings  and  Priests  sit  down; 
With  Prophets,  Patriarchs,  Martyrs, 

And  Saints,  a  countless  throng, 
He  chants  his  great  deliverance, 

In  never-ceasing  song. 
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THE  CHASTENED  SPIRIT. 
"  If  ye  endure  chastening,  God  dealetli  with  you  as 
with  sons." 

Oh,  cheer  thee,  cheer  thee,  suffering  saint  I 
Though  worn  with  chastening,  be  not  faint  I 
And  though  thy  night  of  pain  seem  long, 
Cling  to  thy  Lord — in  him  be  strong  ; 
He  marks,  he  numbers  every  tear; 
Not  one  faint  sigh  escapes  his  ear. 

Oh,  cheer  thee,  cheer  thee  I  he  has  traced 
Thy  track  through  life,  from  first  to  last ; 
Each  stage — the  present,  childhood,  youth, 
Has  borne  fresh  witness  to  that  truth. 
Which  soon  will  tune  thy  harp  above, 
"  Loved  with  an  everlasting  love." 

Then  cheer  thee,  cheer  thee  !  though  the  flame 
Consume  thy  wasting,  suffering  frame; 
Thy  gold  no  harm  shall  find,  nor  loss  ; 
He  will  but  purge  away  the  dross. 
And  fit  it,  graced  with  many  a  gem. 
To  form  his  glorious  diadem. 

Yes,  He  will  cheer  thee — he  will  prove, 

The  soul,  encircled  by  his  love, 

Can  meekly,  midst  its  anguish,  say, — 
"  Still  I  will  trust  him,  though  he  slay  I" 

And  he  will  make  his  works  thine  own — 
"  Father  !  thy  will,  not  mine,  be  done." 


Sc^Iccted. 

The  Arsenic-Eaters  of  Styria. 
Dr.  Criap;  Maclagan  has  recently  published  in 
the  Edinburgh  Medical  Journal  an  intercstinp; 
account  of. an  investigation  he  instituted,  during 
a  journey  through  Styria,  of  the  alleged  fact  that 
there  arc  people  in  that  country  who  arc  habitual 
caters  of  arsenic.  Though  the  practice  is  a  Kccret 
one,  lie  was  able  in  a  stay  of  only  a  day  or  two,  to 
find  two  persons  of  that  class,  and  to  fully  satisfy 
himself  of  the  truth  of  statements  to  that  effect 
which  had  previously  been  made  by  other  writers. 
We  extract  from  his  article  an  account  of  one  of 
the  cases : 

Joseph  Flecker,  jet.  46,  a  muscular,  licalthy- 
looking,  clcar-complexioned  man,  a  tailor  by  occu- 
pation, told  me  that  he  had  taken  hattcrcich, 
generally  the  orpimcnt,  for  a  period  of  fifteen 
years.  He  first  began  to  do  so  on  the  occasion  of 
the  inhabitanta  of  a  house,  in  the  neighbourhood 


where  he  lived,  being  attacked  with  fever ;  and 
when  fourteen  people  had  died  in  it,  and  no  one 
would  enter  the  premises,  he  determined  to  do  so, 
and  took,  as  a  prophylactic,  about  one  grain  of 
arsenic  daily  for  three  successive  days,  while  going 
to  the  infected  house,  and  though  he  said  he  had 
not  felt  quite  well  at  the  time,  he  was'unable  now 
to  describe  specially  what  had  ailed  him ;  but  on 
being  asked  if  he  had  ever  suffered  from  vomit- 
ing or  irritation  in  the  stomach,  he  said  he  had 
not. 

The  day  before  my  interview  with  him,  he 
twice,  viz.  at  10.30  and  3  o'clock,  had,  in  the 
presence  of  several  of  the  villagers  of  Liegist,  and 
on  one  of  those  occasions  in  presence  of  the  bur- 
germeister,  who  informed  xue  that  he  had  seen 
him  do  it,  taken  a  piece  of  the  sulphuret  of  arsenic 
from  his  pocket,  and  scraped  off  a  certain  quantity 
of  it  on  a  piece  of  bread  and  eaten  it.  The  reason 
which  he  assigned  for  this  public  exhibition  of 
his  arsenic-eating  capacities  was,  that  it  had  be- 
come the  subject  of  conversation  in  the  village 
that  two  straBgers  had  come  a  very  considerable 
distance  to  witness  an  example  of  arsenic-eating, 
and  inquire  into  the  practice,  and  that  he  wished 
to  make  open  demonstration  of  his  assertion  that 
he  was  capable  of  tolerating  a  considerable  dose 
of  arsenic.  When  he  first  came  to  me  he  seemed 
somewhat  unwilling  to  take  a  dose  that  day,  owing 
to  his  previous  performance,  and  seemed  to  fancy 
it  possible  that  he  might  have  some  slight  irrita- 
tion of  the  stomach,  such  as  a  feeling  of  warmth 
accompanied  by  thirst.  He  did  not  appear  to  be 
able  to  give  any  reason  for  anticipating  this  result ; 
perhaps,  he  intended  it  as  a  gentle  hint  that  the 
thirst  might  require  assuaging;  at  all  events,  hav- 
ing been  informed  that  he  should  not  want  the 
wherewithal  to  quench  it — (he  confessed  to  being 
by  no  means  abstemious  in  the  matter  of  alcoholic 
potations,)  he,  to  satisfy  our  curiosity,  picked  out 
a  piece  of  arsenious  acid,  from  the  same  parcel 
that  had  been  shown  to  Schober,  and  which,  on 
being  weighed,  was  found  to  be  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible six  grains.  This  he  placed  entire  on  a  small 
piece  of  bread,  and  taking  it  into  his  mouth, 
crunched  it  up  audibly,  and  in  about  two  minutes 
after  swallowed  six  or  seven  ounces  of  cold  water, 
stating  that  he  liked  to  drink  immediately  after 
swallowing  a  dose,  and  on  such  occasions  preferred 
water.  I  then  made  him  open  his  mouth  and  in- 
spected it  narrowly,  and  found  it  quite  clear  of 
bread  crumbs  or  anything  else,  thus  assuring  my- 
self that  no  jugglery  could  have  been  practised. 

Flecker  gave  me  the  following  account  of  his 
use  of  arsenic  :  He  stated  that  he  generally  takes 
about  the  quantity  we  saw  him  swallow  once  a 
week,  but  with  variations  in  the  intervals,  there 
being  sometimes  four  days  only,  sometimes  eight 
days  between  the  doses.  That  when  he  has  a  dis- 
tance to  walk  to  work,  he  takes  a  larger  dose,  and 
is  then  in  good  spirits  for  about  eight  days.  That 
if  he,  however,  intermits  it  for  fourteen  days,  he 
feels  stiff  in  the  feet,  with  general  lassitude  and 
a  craving  for  another  dose.  If  his  victuals  are 
hard  of  digestion,  he  takes  a  dose  to  assist  the 
stomach,  and  if  he  takes  a  rather  full  dose,  he 
brings  a  good  deal  of  wind  off  his  stomach,  but 
never  vomits.  He  stated  that  his  father  had  taken 
arsenic  before  him,  and  in  considerable  quantity, 
and  that  in  the  immediate  ncighbourliood  of 
Liegist  numbers  use  it,  several  taking  it  daily,  and 
many  in  larger  doses  than  he.  He  t^n'id  that  all 
who  take  it  arc  healthy — that  he  never  knew  of 
any  one  vomiting  from  its  use,  and  he  believed 
that,  like  the  use  of  tobacco,  if  the  dose  is  very 
gradually  diminished,  an  arsenic-cater  can  break 
him.sclf  of  the  habit. 

One  of  the  objectioDS  which  has  been  made  to 
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the  acknowledgment  of  the  reality  of  arsenic- 
eating  is,  that  the  substance  swallowed  has  not 
been  ascertained  by  chemical  examination  really 
to  be  arsenic.  This  link  in  the  chain  of  evidence 
I  am  able  to  supply.  The  white  substance  which 
I  saw  Schober  and  Flecker  swallow,  part  of  which 
I  have  now  in  my  possession,  is  pure  arsenious 
acid.  It  sublimes  into  octohedral  crystals,  and 
leaves  no  appreciable  residue.  The  yellow  sub- 
stance which  Schober  used  is -a  fair  sample  of  the 
orpiment  of  commerce,  and  contains,  as  that  sub- 
stance usually  does,  a  considerable  portion  of  free 
arsenious  acid. 

I  am,  of  course,  not  in  a  position  to  give  any 
opinion  as  to  the  extent  to  which  arsenic-eating 
prevails  in  Styria — my  time  would  not  have  per- 
mitted me  to  enter  upon  such  an  inquiry,  nor 
would  it  be  easy  to  give  satisfactory  information 
as  to  a  practice  which  is  generally  kept  secret : 
confirmation  of  the  fact  of  its  existence  is  more 
interesting  to  us  scientifically  than  its  extent;  and 
that  it  is  a  fact,  my  personal  observation  enables 
me  confidently  to  af&rm.  That  arsenic-eating  in 
Styria  is  a  universal  habit,  or  one  indulged  in  by 
even  a  majority  of  the  male  peasantry,  I  do  not 
for  a  moment  suppose;  but  the  averment  "that 
the  story  of  the  Styrian  arsenic-eaters  is  not  only 
unsupported  by  adequate  testimony,  but  is  incon- 
sistent, itnprobable,  and  utterly  incredible" — 
(Kesteven,  Asn.  Med.  Journal,  1856,  p.  811 ;)  or 
that  these  are  "  absurd  and  exaggerated  state- 
ments, utterly  inconsistent  with  all  that  is  known 
concerning  the  action  of  arsenic  in  this  or  other 
countries,  and  but  for  the  fact  that  they  for  a  time 
received  the- literary  support  of  Professor  John- 
ston, and  were  difi'used  by  him  in  an  amusing 
book,  they  would  not  have  required  any  serious 
refutation," ( — Taylor,  On  Poisons,  2d  ed.  p.  92,) 
or  that  it  is  a  "mass  of  absurdity,"  "  a  pure  fable." 
(Christison,  Edin.  Med.  Jour.,  1855-56,  pp.  709, 
710,)  are,  although  justified  by  the  state  of  know- 
ledge at  the  time  they  were  made,  no  longer  ten- 
able ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  we  can  no  longer  doubt, 
to  use  nearly  the  words  of  Roscoe,  "  that  decisive 
evidence  has  been  brought  forward  not  only  to 
prove  that  arsenic  is  well  knowu  and  widely  dis- 
tributed in  Styria,  but  that  it  is  likewise  regularly 
eaten  in  quantities  usually  considered  sufficient  to 
cause  immediate  death." 

It  is  evident  that  the  confirmation  of  the  exist- 
enc>;  of  the  practice  of  arsenic-eating  must  lead 
us  to  modify  some  of  the  opinions  that  are  enter- 
tained with  regard  to  the  influence  of  habit  on 
the  action  of  poisons.  It  has  long  been  notorious, 
that  by  habit  the  human  body  may  be  brought  to 
bear  with  impunity  doses  of  organic  poisons,  such 
as  opium,  which,  to  those  unaccustomed  to  them, 
would  certainly  prove  fatal;  but  "it  has  hitherto 
been  considered  by  toxicologists  that,  except  with- 
in very  narrow  limits,  habit  appears  to  exercise 
no  influence  on  the  action  of  mineral  poisons." — 
(Taylor,  On  Poisons,  p.  89.)  Though  th'e  experi- 
ments of  Flaiidin,  by  which  he  proved  that  he 
could  bring  do<;;s  to  bear  fifteen  grains  of  arseni- 
ous acid  in  powder  in  twenty-four  hours  without 
injury  to  their  appetite  or  health,  and  the  practice 
of  administering  arsenic  to  horses,  have  long  been 
known  as  pointing  rather  in  tlie  contrary  direc- 
tion, this  has  been  supposed  to  be  due  to  some 
peculiarity  in  the  constitution  of  the  luwer  ani- 
mals. The  facts  which  have  been  ascertained 
with  regard  to  the  Styrian  arsenic-eaters,  and 
which  the  above  observations  confirm,  entitle  us 
to  maintain  that  the  modifying  effect  of  habit  is 
not  confined  to  organic  poisons,  but  extends  to 
those  of  mineral  nature,  at  all  events  to  arsenic. 
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Be  wisely  worldly,  but  not  worldly  wise. 


THE  FRIEND. 
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We  give  place  to  the  following  commuDieation 
'roin  one  of  our  subscribers,  who  says  it  "  nearly 
jxpresses  the  views  of  a  considerable  number,  who 
igree  on  most  points  with  the  Conductors  of 
The  Friend/  and  contribute  their  mite  to  its 
upport they  therefore  request  "  its  insertion, 
Ithough  its  contents  may  not  all  be  in  accordance 
vith  their  [^he  conductors]  views." 


For  "Tlie  Friend."' 

While  many  of  your  readers  have  been  com- 
lorted,  and  I  trust  edified,  by  the  perusal  of 
In    article,   contained  in    several  of   the  late 
umbers  of  your  valuable  journal,  entitled,  "  Im 
[rovements  in  the  Church;"  and  while  with 
hem  I  entirely  unite  with  the  majority  of  its  con- 
jnts,  and  believe  the  sound  views  so  ably  eluci- 
ated  therein,  are  well  worthy  of  extended  circu- 
ition,  being  closely  adapted  to  the  painful  cir- 
imstances  in  which  the  Society  of  Friends  are 
ow  involved  ;  yet,  in  common  with  many  other 
rieuds,  I  sincerely  regret  that  there  are  some 
assages  inserted  therein,  in  relation  to  the  divi- 
ODS  which  have  taken  place  of  late  years,  in 
)nsequence  of  the  introduction  (and  adoption  by 
any)  of  views  and  practices  at  variance  with 
lose  promulgated  by  our  forefathers  in  the  truth, 
3d  which  formed  our  original  bond  of  union, 
ith  which  we  cannot  unite,  and  by  which  the 
dings  of  many  of  those,  whom  the  writer  can- 
dly  designates  "  honest,  zealous  Friends,"  are 
eply  tried.    It  is  believed  that  many  of  those 
nominated  the  smaller  bodies  of  Friends  on  this 
)ntinent,  will  freely  acknowledge  that  the  act  of 
paration  from  regularly  constituted  bodies  of 
riends,  should  never  be  resorted  to  until  all 
her  practicable  means  have  been  tried,  or  while 
ere  exists  the  slightest  probability  that  their  re- 
aining  among  such  distracted  bodies  can  be  of 
ly  use  to  themselves,  or  strengthening  to  those 
ith  whom  they  may  be  in  outioard  communion, 
ley  will  also  readily  admit,  that  the  difficulties 
hich  have  arisen  among  the  seceding  bodies,  in 
)nsequence  of  the  will  and  wisdom  of  man  hav- 
g  in  too  many  cases  superceded  that  "  wisdom 
hich  is  from  above,  which  is  first  pure,  then 
aceable,  gentle,  easily  entreated,  full  of  mercy 
id  of  goods  fruits,  without  partiality,  and  with- 
it  hypocrisy,"  (while  not  confined  exclusively  to 
ir  particular  section)  . are  well  calculated  to  con- 
m  and  establish  the  views  of  a  large  number  of 
16  Society  who  have  long  held  the  opinions  now 
•opounded  by  the  author  of  "  Improvements  in 
le  Church,"  and  to  which  we  object.    We  may 
so  acknowledge,  that  strong  party  feeling  has 
Jen  mistaken  by  some  for  that  religious  zeal 
hich  is  "according  to  knowledge,"  that  under 
le  influence  of  that  uncharitable  zeal,  tinctured 
rongly  by  that  self-righteousness  that  in  the 
nguage  of  conduct  would  say  "  Stand  by  thyself 
ir  I  am  holier  than  thou,"  acts  have  been  re- 
>rted  too,  so  oppressive  in  their  character,  as  in- 
ntably  to  lead  to  the  deplorable  results  of  dis- 
iption  and  division.    It  may  be  also  admitted, 
lat  the  deep  abiding  sense  of  the  important  and 
)lemn  responsibility  attaching  to  a  little  band, 
iparated  for  the  upholding  and  "  defence"  of  the 
uths  of  the  gospel  secured  as  a  precious  legacy 
iy  us,  to  hold  and  to  keep,  always  exemplified  by 
consistent  walking  in  accordance  with  the  "  law 
pd  the  testimony,"  has  not  sufficiently  obtained 
1  our  midst,  and  that  in  consequence,  the  love  of 
le  world,  its  riches,  fashions  and  pleasures,  have 
1  common  with  other  portions  of  the  Society, 
ad  too  much  place  in  the  affections  of  many 


either  of  those  still  under  the  name  of  Friends, 
of  whatever  class,  or  of  the  world's  people  from 
whom  we  look  for  nothing  better,  and  the  absence 
of  that  countenance  and  encouragement,  which 
large  compact  bodies  of  measureably  consistent 
Friends  can  always  ofi'er,  especially  to  the  younger 
portions  of  Society,  may  be  attributed  much  of 
the  shortcomings  in  these  respects,  hinted  at  by 
the  author  of  "  Improvements  in  the  Church." 

But  while  these  concessions  may  be  made  in  all 
sincerity,  the  smaller,  and  we  trust  (in  the  main 
sound  bodies  of  Friends)  are  not  prepared  to  sub- 
scribe to  the  opinions  so  persev.eringly  advocated 
by  some,  that  no  position  in  which  our  members 
may  be  placed,  will  warrant  them  in  leaving  the 
disciplinary  organizations  to  which  they  may  have 
been  attached.  If  that  were  really  the  case,  no 
matter  what  amount  of  heresy,  or  innovation,  of 
whatever  character,  or  to  whatever  extreme,  might 
be  introduced  into  the  bTjsom  of  the  church,  by 
designing  men,  brought  in  in  order  to  "  spy  out 
our  liberty  that  we  liave  in  Christ  Jesus,"  and  to 
lide  us  almost  imperceptibly  on  to  another  foun- 
dation "than  that  which  has  been  laid,"  which  we 
believe  to  be  "Jesus  Christ,"  it  would  become 
the  duty  of  such  disputants  if  after,  according  to 
apostolic  injunction,  they  had  "  earnestly  con- 
tended for  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints," 
in  a  right  spirit,  and  had  found  such  efforts  una- 
vailing, that  the  body  was  gradually  becoming 
assimilated  and  leavened  into  the  same  "  sour  and 
corrupt  lump;  and  that  in  all  probability  they 
themselves,  by  the  friendships  and  influences  to 
which  they  would  be  daily  exposed,  would  be  at- 
tracted into  the  same  whirlpool ;  that  even  under 
such  circumstances,  it  would  be  necessary,  in  order 
to  prevent  disruption,  and  to  preserve  an  appear- 
ance of  unity,  and  a  spurious  harmony,  rather  to 
remain  within  such  unsound  organizations,  than 
in  order  to  "retain  their  integrity"  to  the  truth, 
"  flee  for  their  lives"  from  the  spiritual  "  Sodom" 
and  retire  by  themselves;  which  has  been  pre- 
dicted should  be  the  case  in  this  eventful  day. 
And  it  is  believed  that  if  we  recur  to  past  experi- 
ence, we  shall  find  that  in  the  progress  of  that 
serious  schism,  where  in  some  cases  almost  whole 
meetings  became  identified  with  unitarian  doc- 


trines, that  there  remained  no  other  resources  or 
means  whereby  they  could  preserve  their  identity 
than  by  adopting  the  course  above  alluded  to ; 
although  the  ordeal  might  appear  to  "  flesh  and 
blood"  like  parting  with  a  "right  hand  or  eye.". 

In  confirmation  of  the  sentiments  heretofore 
expressed,  I  feel  drawn  to  lay  before  your  readers 
a  few  passages  of  Holy  Writ,  seeing  that  by  all 
professors  that  best  of  books  is  acknowledged  as 
authority,  not  only  for  doctrines  but  also  for  d' 
ciplinary  order :  2  Cor.  vi.  chap.  14th  to  the  ISth 
verse  :  "  Be  ye  not  unequally  yoked  together  with 
unbelievers:  for  what  fellowship  hath  righteou 
ness  with  unrighteousnes.s,  and  what  communion 
hath  light  with  darkness  ?  and  what  concord  hath 
Christ  with  Belial  ?  or  what  part  hath  he  that  be- 
lieveth  with  an  infidel '{  or  what  agreement  hath 
the  temple  of  God  with  idols  ?  for  ye  are  the  tem- 
ple of  the  living  God ;  as  God  hath  said,  I  will 
dwell  in  them,  and  walk  in  them;  and  I  will  be 
their  God,  and  they  shall  be  my  people.  Where- 
fore come  out  from  among  them,  and  be  ye  sapa- 
rate,  saith  the  Lord,  and  touch  not  the  unclean 
thing;  and  I  will  receive  you;  and  I  will  be  a 
Father  unto  you,  and  ye  shall  be  my  sons  and  my 
daughters,  saith  the  Lord  Almighty." 

Zechariah  xiii.  chap,  latter  part  of  7th  verse  to 
end  of  9th  :  "  And  I  will  turn  my  hand  upon  the 


tut  somewhat  in  extenuation  it  must  be  admitted,  1  little  ones ;  and  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  in  all 
lat  to  the  isolated  condition  of  many  families,  jthe  land,  saith  the  Lord,  two  parts  thereof  shall 
le  lack  of  consistent  examples  around  them, 'be  cut  olf  and  die;  but  the  third  shall  be  left 


therein.  And  I  will  bring  the  third  part  through 
the  fire,  and  I  will  refine  them  as  silver  is  refined, 
and  I  will  try  them  as  gold  is  tried  :  they  shall 
call  on  my  name,  and  I  will  hear  them  :  I  will  say, 
it  is  my  people;  and  they  shall  say,  the  Lord  is 
my  God.  A  Friend  of  Truth. 

Tenth  month  25th,  1864. 

We  do  not  undertake  to  predict  that  no  circum- 
stances can  occur  to  warrant  a  separation  in  the 
Society  of  Friends,  but,  we  believe  the  experience 
of  the  past  proves  it  to  have  been  fruitless  of 
any  permanent  good.  We  are  convinced  if  all 
those  who  have  thus  left  the  meetings  they  ori- 
inally  belonged  to,  had  remained  attached  to 
them,  and  with  proper  zeal  and  in  the  meekness 
of  wisdom  contended  for  the  faith  and  the  prac- 
tices of  the  Society,  it  would  have  been  in  a  much 
better  crndition  in  respect  to  both  these,  than  it 
is,  and  they  would  have  been  under  much  more 
favorable  circumstances  for  supporting  our  doc- 
trines and  testimouies  than  as  at  present  situated. 
We  may  be  much  mistaken  in  supposing  we  only 
are  left  to  contend  for  the  faith  once  delivered,  to 
the  saints,  and  that  the  body  to  which  we  are  at- 
tached is  becoming  leavened  into  a  "sour  and 
corrupt  lump."  Even  so  favoured  a  servant  as 
J;he  prophet  Elijah  was  greatly  deceived  in  think- 
ing he  stood  alone,  while  there  were  still  seven 
thousand  who  had  not  bowed  the  knee  to  Baal, 
nor  kissed  his  image. 

The  exhortation  to  the  Corinthians  to  flee  the 
idolatries  and  pollutions  of  the  heathen,  and  the 
subsequent  interrogations  by  the  apostle,  apply  to 
all  christians  at  all  times  and  under  all  circum- 
stances, but  we  have  yet  to  learn  their  applicability 
to  the  separations  that  have  taken  place  in  the 
religious  Society  of  Friends;  and  we  are  at  a  loss 
to  understand  how  the  prophecy  of  Zechariah  can 
be  supposed  to  sanction  those  separations. 

From  "  The  Frccdman's  Friend." 

The  Store  Movement. 
It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  advantages  al- 
ready derived  by  the  freedmen  from  the  so  recent 
establishment  of  the  stores  under  tiie  direction  of 
our  Board,  in  South-eastern  Virginia.  With  the 
greatest  satisfaction  we  can  state  we  have  been 
highly  favored,  in  the  employment  of  storekeepers 
at  Hampton  and  Yorktown,  and  frequent  instan- 
ces occur  in  which  they  are  applied  to  for  aid  and 
advice. 

To  many  persons,  it  has  been  cause  of  surnrise 
how  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  freedmen  to  support 
so  large  a  movement,  but  this  is  greatly  lessened 
when  it  is  remembered  there  are  nearly  six  thous- 
and in  the  neighborhood  of  Yorktown,  now  al- 
most entirely  dependent  upon  us  for  supplies, 
whilst  in  the  vicinity  of  Hampton,  large  numbers 
prefer  ours  to  other  stores  near  at  hand.  The 
settlements  in  both  cases  are  mostly  inhabited  by 
women  and  children  :  some  men  remaiu,  though 
but  few  are  able  bodied.  Many  of  the  men  have 
been  conscripted,  and  to  others  employment  in  the 
army  as  soldiers,  stevedores,  teamsters,  &c.,  being 
freely  offered,  at  full  wages,  has  proved  so  attractive, 
as  to  cause  most  of  the  men  to  leave  their  homes, 
who,  when  receiving  their  pay,  frequently  send 
considerable  amounts  for  the  support  of  their 
families,  which  of  course  requires  great  care  on 
their  part  in  husbanding  it  until  new  remittances 
can  be  made.  Many,  again,  of  those  gathered  in 
the  settlements,  are  women  and  children,  who,  un- 
attended and  unprotected,  have  escaped  the  bon- 
dage of  the  cruel  slave  system,  and  here  make 
their  first  essay  to  freedom.  One  of  the  happiest 
results  of  the  emancipation  system  is  the  fact  now 
pretty  fully  established,  that  though  the  freedmen 
during  their  first  year,  require  assistance  in  almost 
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all  cases,  they  are  found  self  supporting  in  the 
second.  To  aid  this  hitter  class  the  store  move- 
ment was  mainly  inauiiurated,  and  we  gratefully 
acknowledge  our  belief  that  it  has  already  proved 
a  blessing  to  many. 


For  "  Tho  Friend.' 

Review  of  the  Weather  for  Tenth  month,  1864, 
During  the  past  month  there  were  fifteen  clear 
days,  eight  days  were  cloudy  without  storm,  and 
some  rain  fell  during  parts  of  eight  days.  On 
the  moraiug  of  the  lOtli  there  was  a  heavy  white 
frost,  being" the  first  this  fall.  On  the  afternoons 
of  tlie  8th  and  28th,  the  wind  blew  very  strong 
from  the  west  and  north-west.  The  highest  tem- 
perature during  the  month  was  78°  at  noon  on 
6th  ;  the  lowest  was  3G°  ou  the  morning  of  the 
10th;  the  mean  temperature  was  52||°.  The 
amount  of  rain  during  the  month  was  1-69  inches. 

J . 

Jliddletown,  Delaware  Co.,  Pa., 

Eleventh  month  1st,  1864. 
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Table  showing  the  comparative  temperature' and  amount  of 
rain  in  the  Tenth  months,  1863  and  1864. 
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Communicated  for  "  Tho  Friend." 
Alexandria,  Va.,  Nov.  4tii,  1864. 
'  It  affords  mo  much  pleasure  to  acknowledge 
the  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars  from  "  The 
Friends'  Frecdmen  Aid  Association  of  Philadel- 
phia," for  the  Alexandria  school  building  ;  also 
the  sum  of  twenty-five  dollars  from  individuals. 
Dr.  "  I.  11.,"  SIO  ;  "  I.  S.  II.,"  §5  ;  "  I.  C.  T.," 
85:  "E.  S.,"  §5. 

This  beautiful  brick  edifice,  erected  for  the 
frecdiuen  of  this<'ity,  is  now  finished.  It  is  two 
stories  Iiigli,  52  feet  long  and  28  wide;  it  will  ac- 
commodate 200  scholar.^. 

W'c  hope  soon  to  be  uble  to  reopen  our  school 
in  thi:f  newly  erected  edifice. 

Many  applications  to  enter  this  school  liave 
already  been  received  ;  the  old,  the  young,  eoinc 
daily  around  the  building,  to  know  how  long  be- 
fore we  arc  ready  to  open  sciiool.  Wc  are  mak- 
ing efTort-s  to  get  scats  for  this  building,  and  to 
have  it  plastered  ;  we  still  need  at  Ica.st  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollurd.    Who  will  be  one  iuthirty-| 


five  to  give  ten  dollars  each  to  raise  this  amount 
immediately. 

Any  contributions  for  this  worthy  enterprise 
may  be  sent  to  my  friend  I.  S.  Hilles,  11.  R.  R., 
Broad  Street,  Phila. ;  Thomas  S.  Malcora,  609 
Walnut  Street,  Phila.,  or  to  Benjamin  Tatham, 
82  Beekman  Street,  N.  Y.,  or  C.  Robinson,  box 
181,  Alexandria,  Va. 

Manufacture  of  Idols. — Wc  find  the  following 
in  an  exchange :  An  establishment  at  Birming- 
ham, England,  which  manufactures  gods  for  the 
orientals,  advertises  its  wares  thus  in  a  Calcutta 
paper  :  "  Yamen,  the  god  of  the  dead,  in  fine  cop- 
per, embossed,  very  tastefully  wrought.  Rirondi, 
the  prince  of  demons,  splendidly  designed  ;  the 
giant  on  which  he  rides  is  of  a  perfect  model,  and 
his  sword  is  of  a  modern  pattern.  Varoni,  the 
god  of  the  sun — a  brilliant  piece  of  art;  his  croco- 
dile is  of  copper,  and  has  a  silver  tail.  Bouberen, 
the  god  of  wealth;  this  god  is  of  superior  work- 
manship— the  manufacturers  have  expended  their 
best  skill  on  it.  Also,  other  small  demi-gods  and 
inferior  divinities,  a  very  large  assortment.  Cre- 
dit will  not  be  given,  but  a  discount  made  for  cash 
payments." 
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ELEVENTH  MONTH  12,  1864. 


OHIO  YEARLY  MEETING. 

We  have  received  a  printed  copy  of  the  minutes 
of  Ohio  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends,  held  last 
month,  from  which  we  take  the  following  extracts. 

We  learn  that  the  meeting  was  large,  and 
though  not  a  time  of  abounding,  yet  favoured 
with  some  precious  evidence  of  the  owning  of  the 
great  Head  of  the  church,  and  enabled  to  enter 
into  travail  for  the  welfare  of  its  subordinate  meet- 
ings and  members.  To  visit  the  former  a  com- 
mittee of  men  and  women  was  appointed. 

That  Yearly  Meeting,  and  the  Friends  com- 
posin|'  it,  we  believe,  have  the  unity  and  sympathy 
of  Philadelphia  Yearly  IMeeting.  Both  meetings 
have  deep  trials  and  difficulties  to  endure  in  their 
honest  endeavours  to  stand  firm  to  the  doctrines  and 
discipline  of  the  Society ;  and  thougii  epistolary  in- 
tercourse is  suspended  between  them  in  their- col- 
lective capacity,  we  believe  the  concern  among 
the  members  of  each,  to  strengthen  each  other's 
hands  in  every  good  word  and  work,  is  observed 
by  Him  who  keeps  a  book  of  remembrance,  and 
will  continue  to  draw  down  his  blessing.  We 
shall  rejuice  when  theway  opensforthisintercourso 
to  be  renewed  between  them  in  the  capacity  of  a 
church. 

"  At  Ohio  Ye(trl(/  Mectiiig,  held  at  Mount  Pleasant 

1)1/  adjouinmcnts,  from  the  Srd  to  (he  t>th  of 

the  Tenth  month,  iiulusice,  1861. 

Reports  have  been  received  from  all  the  Quar- 
terly Meetings,  by  which  it  appears  their  repre- 
sentatives to  this  meeting  are: —    *       *  * 

Who  on  being  called  all  answered  to  their 
names  except  one,  for  whose  absence  a  satisfactory 
reason  was  given. 

The  clerk  of  our  meeting  of  ministers  and  el- 
ders, produced  a  minute  of  unity  and  concurrence 
from  Fniiikford  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends, 
bearing  date  the  30th  of  Eighth  month  last,  for 
our  beloved  Friend,  Hannah  A.  Warner,  who  is 
now  acceptably  in  attendance  at  this  meeting. 

I'ennsvillc  Quarterly  Electing  proposes  to  this 
meeting  the  propriety  of  changing  the  place  of 
holding  that  meeting  to  Chesterfield  instead  ol 
Pcunsville,  which,  being  considered,  is  united 
with  and  the  change  directed  to  take  place  in  the 
Second  month,  next.  I 


The  committee  having  charge  of  our  Boardin 
School  propose  that  a  new  committee  be  appoini 
ed  to  take  cl^arge  of  that  concern,  which,  bein 
united  with        *  *       gj-e  appointe 

to  unite  with  a  like  committee  of  women  Friend 
to  consider  of  and  propose  to  a  future  sitting  th 
names  of  a  suitable  number  of  Friends  to  const; 
tute  a  committee  to  have  charge  of  the  Boardin 
School 

The  Meeting  for  Sufferings,  inform  that  a  ye 
cancy  has  occurred  in  the  representative  body  b 
the  death  of  Samuel  Hollingsworth.  The  repr 
sentatives  arc  desired  to  confer  on  the  subject 
and  if  way  opens,  propose  to  a  future  sitting  th 
name  of  a  Friend  to  fill  the  vacancy,  and  if 
their  judgmenta  few  other  Friends  can  be  broug 
in  profitably,  they  may  offer  a  few  names  for  thsi 
appointment 

Stillwater  Quarter  informs  that  M.  P.  S.,  ic 
tends  appealing  from  the  judgment  of  thattothi 
meeting  for  her  right  of  membership,  she  bein 
present.      *       *       *  jjj.g  appointe 

to  unite  with  a  like  committee  of  women  Friend 
in  examining  the  minutes  and  proceedings  in  he 
case,  and  hear  the  allegations  of  the  appellan  ijl 
and  the  respondents  thereto,  and  report  thereo 
to  a  future  sitting. 

*  *  *  *  are  appointed  to  exao) 
ine  the  Treasurer's  account,  report  the  state  there 
of,  what  sum,  if  any,  may  be  necessary  to  rais 
the  present  year  for  the  use  of  this  meeting,  an 
the  name  of  a  Friend  for  treasurer,  to  a  futur  ^| 
sitting 

The  representatives  are  desired  to  confer  tc 
gether,  and  if  way  opens,  propose  to  next  sittin 
the  name  of  a  Friend  to  serve  this  meeting  as  cler 
the  present  year,  and  one  to  assist  him;  also  th 
names  of  two  Friends  to  serve  as  messengers 
women's  meeting. 

Then  adjourned  to  11  o'clock  to  morrow. 

"8i 
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Third  day  of  the  iceeJc  and  Ath  of  the  month 
the  meeting  gathered  near  the  time  adjourne 
to. 

Nathan  P.  Hall,  on  behalf  of  the  represent 
tives,  reported  that  they  had  conferred  togethe 
and  were  united  in  oflering  the  name  of  Georf 
Gilbert  for  clerk,  and  Robert  H.  Smith  for 
sistant,  who  being  united  with,  were  appointed 
those  services  the  present  year. 

He  also  reported  that  they  were  united  in  olfe 
ing  the  names  of  Elisha  Hollingsworth  and  J 
soph  Wilson  for  messengers  to  women's  meetin 
which  being  satisfactory',  they  were  appointed 
that  service. 

He  further  reported  that  they  were  united 
ofl'ering  the  names  of  Jacob  Branson,  Mifflin  Ca 
walader,  William  P.  Bedell  and  James  W.  M 
Grew,  to  be  appointed  members  of  the  Meetiu 
for  Sufferings,  which  being  united  with,  thf  'di 
were  accordingly  appointed  members  of  that  mee  jj 
ing,  and  the  clerk  is  directed  to  furnish  th 
meeting  with  a  copy  of  this  minute. 

The  Queries  have  all  been* read  with  answe  oi 
thereto  from  the  Quarterly  Meetings,  tho  follow 
ing  being  a  summary  thereof: 

1st.  All  our  meetings  for  worship  and  disc'plir 
have  been  attended,  and  generally  by  the  great 
part  of  our  members,  though  a  remissness  is  n 
ticed  ou  the  part  of  some.  In  some  of  whicjii 
cases  care  is  reported  to  have  been  taken.  U 
becoming  behavior  therein  mostly  avoided,  exce  Hj 
some  instances  of  drowsiness;  the  hour  of  mee  i 
ing  nearly  observed. 

2nd   We  believe  most  Friends  maintain  lo 
towards  each  other  in  a  good  degree  as  bccomi  le 
our  christian  profession  ;  tale-bearing  and  detra 
tioD  are  generally  discouraged ;  when  differenc 
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irlse  endeavors  liavc  niosUy  been  used  to  end 
hem. 

8rd.  We  belicA'e  most  Friends  endeavor  by 
•^"1 'xample  and  precept,  to  educate  their  children 
'*|nd  those  under  their  care  in  phiinncss  of  speech, 
eportment  and  apparel ;  to  guard  them  against 
eading  pernicious  books  and  from  the  corrupt 
onversation  of  the  world,  and  encouragement  is 
'l^iveu  to  the  reading  of  the  holy  scriptures. 

4th.  As  far  as  appears,  Friends  are  clear  of 
[uporting,  vending,  distilling,  and  nearly  clear  of 
he  unnecessary  use  of  spirituous  liquors;  clear  of 
requenting  taverns,  but  not  quite  clear  of  attend- 
ag  places  of  diversion  ;  moderation  and  tempe- 
ince  are  in  a  good  degree  observed. 
5th.  With  a  small  exception,  in  one  report,  the 
ecessities  of  the  poor,  and  the  circumstances  of 
hose  requiring  aid,  have  been  inspected  and  re- 
eved, they  are  advised  and  assisted  in  such  em- 
loyments  as  they  are  capable  of,  and  some  care 
taken  to  promote  the  school  education  of  their 
'fiildren. 

6th.   Friends  maintain  a  faithful  testimony 
^' gainst  a  hireling  ministry,  oaths,  military  servi- 
;s,  clandestine  trades,  prize  goods  and  lotteries, 
ough  a  few  of  our  members,  in  some  places, 
"'five  attended  meeting  where  a  hireling  ministry 
supported,  and  all  the  reports  acknowledge  that 
few  of  their  members  have  given  some  encour- 
jement  to  military  services. 
7th.  Friends  are  generally  careful  to  live  within 
e  bounds  of  their  circumstances,  and  to  avoid 
volving  themselves  in  business  beyond  their 
ility  to  manage;  generally  just  in  their  dealings 
''''''  d  punctual  in  complying  with  their  engage- 
ents  in  most  cases  ;  where  reasonable  grounds  for 
ir  in  these  respects  have  existed,  care  has  been 
tended. 

8th.  Friends  bear  a  testimony  against  slavery, 
le  people  of  color  under  our  care  are  suitably 
ovided  for  and  instructed  in  useful  learning. 
9th.  A  good  degree  of  care  is  taken  to  deal 
th  offenders  seasonably  and  impartially,  and  to 
deavor  to  evince  to  those  who  will  not  be  re- 
limed,  the  spirit  of  meekness  and  love,  before 
iwnli  dgment  is  placed  upon  them.  *  *  * 
!etlie|Samuel  Hollingsworth,  an  elder  and  member 
Middleton  Monthly  and  Particular  Meeting, 
for  alparted  this  life  on  the  18th  of  Fifth  month 
iitcJlit,  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age. 

Gulielma  Patterson,  an  elder  and  member  of 
1  merset  Monthly  Meeting,  departed  this  life  on 
Jls  26th  of  Seventh  month  last,  in  the  sixty- 
lond  year  of  her  age. 
I  Mary  Elyson,  an  elder  and  member  of  Upper 
ringfield  Monthly  and  Springfield  Particular 
jeting,  departed  this  life  the  27th  of  Ninth 
)nth,  1863,  in  the  fifty-fifth  year  of  her  age. 
If,  31i  Pennsville  Quarterly  Meeting  informs  that  Coal 
eek  Monthly  Meeting  is  without  a  correspon- 
tkjnt,  the  representatives  from  that  quarter,  are 
sired  to  confer  together,  and  offer  to  a  future 
ing  the  name  of  a  Friend  for  that  appointment. 
iTheu  adjourned  to  3  o'clock  to-morrow  after- 
iiiiswe|on. 

iMr</i-c?«y  afternoon — Friends  met  as  agreed 

,  jieatiA  proposition  was  made  to  appoint  a  committee 
,'|,  Id  visit  our  subordinate  meetings,  to  give  such 
f  ^liicinsel  and  assistance  as  in  the  wisdom  of  Truth 
J  Iji3y  may  think  best,  which  claiming  the  solid 
I  fxce|  asideration  of  the  meeting,  was  united  with, 
Jfuice  d  *  *  *  are  appointed  to  that 
•vice  in  conjunction  with  a  like  committee  of 
men  Friends,  who  are  to  report  thereof  to  this 
|,j5(,iii(  leting  next  year. 

jljeira  Ibe  committee  having  charge  of  our  Boarding 
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School,  produced  the  following  report  which  was 
satisfactory  to  the  meeting,  viz  : 

'From  the  minutes  of  the  acting  committee,  it 
appears  that  the  amount  charged  for  board  and 
tuition  for  session  ending  Third  month  19th, 
1864^  for  an  average  of  61  pupils,  was  ?2,624  96 


Whole  receipts,  §3,483  72 

******* 

$8,124  04 


Whole  expenditure, 


Balance  in  favor  of  school,  $359  68 

Amount  charged  for  board  and  tuition  for  ses- 
sion, ending  Ninth  month  9th,  1864,  for  an  av- 
erage of  about  twelve  pupils,  $450  77 


Whole  receipts, 
*       *       *       *  * 

Whole  expenditure, 


$1,630  31 
$1,667  88 


Leaving  a  deficiency  for  session  of  37  57 
Balance  in  favor  of  school  for  the  year,  $322  11 

•Jf.  ^  :if.  i(L  'Jf.  if  -Jr 

The  committee  to  examine  into  the  financial 
condition  of  the  school,  report  that  its  present 
indebtedness  is  $1,333  59 

That  there  are  debts  owing 

believed  to  be  collectable,  $772  15 
Cash  on  hand,  144  00       916  15 


Leaving  an  indebtedness  of  $417  44 

That  the  live  stock  and  provisions  on  hand  are 
estimated  at  $549  68 

Produce  of  farm,  450  00 


Making,  $999  68 

On  account  of  the  increase  in  the  prices  of  ar- 
ticles of  consumption,  it  is  proposed  to  charge  for 
board  and  tuition  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars  per 
scholar  for  the  winter  session,  being  an  advance 
of  $7  50  on  the  price  heretofore  adopted. 

Asa  Garretson,  Clerk. 
Tenth  month  5th,  1864. 

The  committee  appointed  at  a  former  sitting  to 
bring  forward  names  to  constitute  a  committee  to 
take  charge  of  our  boarding  school,  have  offered 
the  following  names,  viz  : 

Which  being  satisfactory  to  the  meeting  they 
were  appointed  to  the  service. 

The  committee  on  the  appeal,  produced  the 
following  report,  which  was  adopted  : 

Then  adjourned  to  9  o'clock  to-morrow. 

Fifth-day  morning — Friends  again  met. 

The  representatives  from  Pennsville  Quarter 
propose  the  name  of  Evan  Smith  as  correspondent 
for  Coal  Creek  Monthly  Meeting — address  Coal 
Creek,  Keokuk  County,  Iowa,  which  is  satisfac- 
tory, and  he  is  appointed  to  the  service. 

The  minutes  of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  have 
been  read  and  its  proceedings  approved. 

The  reports  from  the  Quarterly  Meetings,  on 
primary  schools,  were  read,  from  which  it  appears 
there  are  attached  to  this  meeting  982  children 
of  suitable  age  to  attend  schools;  22  schools  re- 
ported under  the  care  of  meetings  and  one  family 
school,  at  an  average  of  a  little  more  than  three 
months  each  ;  373  children  have  attended  Friends' 
schools  exclusively  ;  277  children  have  attended 
district  schools  exclusively ;  53  children  have  at- 
tended Friends'  and  other  subscription  schools  ; 
170  children  have  attended  district  and^  other 
schools ;  86  children  have  not  been  going  to  school 


the  past  year,  yet  they  are  nearly  all  reported  to 
have  been  receiving  instruction  at  home. 

The  guarded  education  of  our  youth,  claiming 
the  consideration  of  this  meeting,  a  concern  was 
revived  that  Friends  might  feel  an  increased  in- 
terest therein,  and  Quarterly  Meetings  are  desired 
to  send  explicit  accounts  to  this  meeting  as  here- 
tofore; and  that  Friends  endeavor  to  have  schools 
established  in  meetings,  where  no  schools  have 
been  latterly  taught,  and  that  they  as  much  as 
may  be,  withdraw  from  district  schools. 

The  committee  to  settle  with  the  treasurer,  pro- 
duced a  report,  which  was  satisfactory,  and  the 
Friend  therein  named  is  continued  treasurer  : 

Jehu  Fawcett  and  Samuel  Street  are  appointed 
to  have  five  hundred  copies  of  the  minutes  of  this 
meeting  printed,  divide  them  amongst  the  Quar- 
ters, and  call  on  the  treasurer  for  the  amount  of 
expense. 

The  meeting  having  now  brought  its  business 
to  a  close,  with  i'eelings  of  thankfulness  in  the 
belief  that  it  has  been  through  the  uniting  influ- 
ence of  the  Head  of  the  Church,  that  we  have 
been  enabled  to  transact  the  business  that  has 
come  before  us,  in  harmony  and  brotherly  love, 
the  meeting  concludes,  to  meet  at  the  usual  time 
and  place  next  year,  if  so  permitted. 

George  Gilbert, 
C'ler/c  to  the  Meeting  this  Year." 

AID  FOR  THE  FREEDMEX. 
We  intended  to  give  some  account  of  the  meet- 
ing held  in  Arch  street  meeting-house,  pursuant 
to  the  notice  published,  to  promote  the  cause  of 
the  Freedmen,  but  we  avail  ourselves  of  the  fol- 
lowing, furnished  by  a  member  of  the  Executive 
Board. 

"Pursuant  to  notice,  a  large  and  interesting 
meeting  was  held  on  the  evening  of  the  2d  inst., 
in  the  western  room  of  the  Arch  street  meeting- 
house, of  Friends  interested  in  the  cause  of  the 
Freedmen.  Many  were  present  from  the  country, 
some  from  their  deep  interest  in  the  cause  coming 
many  miles.  After  a  few  remarks  from  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Executive  Board  of  the  Freedmen's 
Association,  who  stated  that  the  object  of  the 
meetin<i;  was  to  enlist  the  aid  of  Friends  in  fillinor 
their  depleted  treasury,  the  reports  of  the  Trea- 
surer, of  the  Clothing  Committee,  and  of  a  special 
committee  appointed  to  visit  and  inspect  the  dif- 
ferent fields  of  labour,  were  read.  These  gave 
Jise  to  much  interesting  remark,  and  while  the 
labours  of  the  Board  were  approved,  Friends  were 
encouraged  to  sustain  its  efforts  by  furnitthing  the 
necessary  means. 

"  The  demand^for  assistance,  it  seems  certain, 
will  not  be  less  this  winter  than  during  the  pre- 
vious one,  and  in  order  to  provide  timely  for  the 
severe  cold,  clothing  material  should  be  procured 
at  once,  and  sewing  societies  organize  promptly. 
As  the  Board,  through  their  sub  committees  have 
already  abundant  employment  to  occupy  a  great 
part  of  their  leisure  from  business,  cannot  every 
reader  of  this  at  once  cast  about  him  for  a  plan  to 
assist  in  raising  an  amount  not  less  than  was  ob- 
tained last  year  ?  Let  his  efforts  be  inspirited  by 
the  thought  that  he  may  be  instrumental  in  saving 
life  or  averting  great  suffering. 

"There  can  scarcely  be  a  shadow  of  doubt,  from 
the  information  received  by  the  Board,  that  but 
for  the  clothing  forwarded  last  year  from  this  city, 
many  human  beings  would  have  perished  who  are 
now  in  comfortable  circumstances,  supporting 
themselves,  and  grateful  for  the  help  which 
reached  them  in  their  time  of  need.  If  we  should 
hear  of  a  man  or  woman  freezing  to  death  on  our 
own  doorsteps,  it  would  excite  in  us  a  feeling  of 
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horror,  and  how  much  would  we  have  done  to 
prevent  such  a  shocking  calamity.  It  in  no  wise 
diminishes  the  terribleness  of  such  a  circumstance 
that  it  has  taken  place  a  thousand  miles  from  us, 
and  the  necessity  for  our  assistance  none  the  less 
important.  Let  every  one,  then,  first  give  what 
he  feels  he  can  justly  spare,  and  afterwards  use 
liis  efforts  with  his  neighbours  to  enlist  their  sym- 
pathies. Very  much  good  may  be  done  in  each 
particular  meeting  by  two  or  three  active  young 
men  resolving  to  do  what  they  can  in  their 
neighbourhood." 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
Foueiqx. — News  from  Europe  to  Tenth  month  26lh. 
Numerous  additional  failures  in  England  are  reported, 
but  the  Times  asserts  tliat  the  existing  pressure,  however 
tr3  ing  it  may  be,  involves,  with  few  exceptions,  no  dan- 
ger to  any  but  speculative  establishments,  or  such  as 
have  traded  on  a  credit  to  which  they  were  never  justly 
entitled.  There  appeared  to  be  some  indications  of  re- 
turning confidence.  Consols  89|^.  The  confederate  loan 
sold  at  64  a  66.  The  sales  of  cotton  had  been  large,  at 
higher  rates.  Breadstuffs  unchanged.  Lord  Stanley, 
in  addressing  his  constituents  at  Lynn,  adverted  to 
American  affairs.  He  advocated  continued  non-inter- 
vention. He  thought  that  the  Norlh  might  succeed  in 
overrunning  the  whole  confederate  territory,  but  their 
political  difliculties  would  only  then  begin.  As  to  the 
effect  of  the  war  in  England,  he  doubted  if  she  had  on 
the  whole  been  a  serious  loser  by  it.  She  had  indeed 
undergone  the  ordeal  of  a  cotton  famine,  but  new  mar- 
kets had  been  opened  up,  and  India  had  gained  largely. 
Complaints  are  made  of  great  difficulty  in  manning  the 
English  navy,  and  among  other  causes  the  attraction  of 
the  American  naval  service  to  seamen  is  cited.  The 
Bazaar  at  Liverpool  in  aid  of  southern  prisoners  of  war 
continued  to  meet  with  great  success.  The  Emperor 
and  Empress  of  Russia  were  on  a  visit  to  the  south  of 
France.  It  was  expected  they  would  have  an  interview 
with  Louis  Napoleon  before  their  departure  from  France. 
The  raising  of  the  rate  of  discount  to  8  per  cent,  by  the 
Bank  of  France,  has  produced  an  unfavorable  effect  in 
the  manufacturing  districts.  The  grain  and  flour  mar- 
kets are  also  depressed  thereby.  Letters  from  Brazil 
confirm  the  reported  magnitude  of  the  recent  failures  in 
that  country.  The  names  of  several  insolvent  firms  are 
given,  with  an  aggregate  of  liabilities  of  eleven  millions 
of  pounds  sterling.  There  had  been  a  great  storm  in 
the  Frith  of  Forth,  by  which  a  number  of  vessels  were 
driven  ashore,  and  some  lives  lost.  The  Schleswig  Hol- 
steininche  Zeitung  states  that  the  Federal  Diet  has  decided 
that  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  expense  incur- 
red for  the  Fe<leral  army  of  execution  and  the  civil  ad- 
ministration of  Holstcin  shall  be  defrayed  from  the  reve- 
nue of  the  duchy.  The  Lubeeker  Ze'Uung  says  :  The  mo- 
tion to  annex  Lauenburg  to  Prussia  has  been  carried  in 
the  Santag  of  the  duchy.  The  semi-official  Nord  Deutsche 
Zeilung  says  :  "  Prussia  is  not  in  a  position  to  coinpl}' 
with  the  resolutions  passed  by  the  Lauenburg  Diet  for 
annexation  to  Prussia,  without  further  negotiations, 
since  Austria,  in  virtue  of  treaties,  is,  in  fact,  co-posses- 
sor, and  has  through  the  alliance  acquired  moral  rights 
which  the  Cabinet  of  Berlin  will  conscientiously  respect. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  Duchy  of  Lauenburg  may  rest 
assured  that  Prussia,  fully  appreciating  their  frank  ai'.d 
honorable  advances,  will  neglect  nothing  to  meet  the 
wishes  of  the  population,  and  produce  a  satisf ictorj- 
state  of  affairs."  T ro  d<i;/.H  later. — The  (lolitical  news  is 
unimportant.  The  Liverpool  cotton  market  active  and 
prices  higher.  Fair  Orleans  35rf.  Middling  uplands, 
■i\\d. 

U.MTED  Statp:s. —  Virginia. — On  the  night  of  the  31st 
ult.,  the  rebels  penetrated  the  Federal  lines  near  Peters- 
burg, between  tlie  pickets  of  llic  Second  and  Fifth  Corps, 
capturing  nil  the  pickets,  387  in  number.  They  then 
Bcnl  forward  a  heavy  force  to  charge  the  line  of  breast- 
works, but  being  repulsed,  retreated  without  gaining  any 
further  advantage.  In  general  the  situation  of  affairs 
appear.i  to  be  unchanged  with  Grant's  army.  The  men 
are  building  log  houses  to  protect  themselves  from  the 
weather.  General  Sheridan's  army  is  said  to  be  posted 
at  or  near  Strasburg.  That  of  General  Early  was  reor- 
gnnizinz  at  New  Market.  It  has  been  reinforced  by 
hirge  numbers  of  conscripts. 

Presidential  Election. — The  election  for  Presidential 
Electors,  on  the  8lh  inst.,  resulted  in  favor  of  Abraham 
Lincoln^  by  a  large  majority. 

rinladelphia. — .Mortality  last  week,  300,  inclnding  47 
deaths  and  ititerments  of  soldiers.  There  were  15  deaths 
of  croup,  and  37  of  coasumpllon.    At  tbe'cloie  of  last 


week  there  were  10,3C2  patients  in  the  military  hospitals] 
in  and  around  this  city. 

Immigralion. — The  arrivals  at  Now  York  last  week 
numbered  0675,  which  makes  the  number  since  1st  mo. 
1st,  165,269,  against  134,815  landed  during  the  same 
portion  of  1863. 

The  Public  Debt. — The  official  statement  of  the  public 
debt  for  the  Tenth  month,  shows  the  amount  to  have 
then  reached  $2,017,009,51 5,  or  an  increase  since  the 
last  monthly  statement,  of  more  than  $61,000,000.  The 
debt  bearing  interest  in  coin  is  about  $961,000,000,  and 
that  bearing  interest  in  lawful  money,  $584,000,000. 
The  amount  of  fractional  currency  outstanding  was 
$20,720,000. 

Piratical  Cruizers. — Numerous  vessels  have  been  cap- 
tured and  destroyed  within  a  short  time  by  rebel  priva- 
teers or  confederate  war  vessels  which  have  escaped 
from  Wilmington,  N.  C.  It  was  believed  that  recently 
there  were  no  fewer  than  four  of  these  off  our  coast.  The 
Florida,  which  has  been  a  great  scourge  to  commerce, 
was  captured  in  the  bay  of  San  Salvador,  Brazil,  on  the 
7th  ult.,  by  the  U.  S.  steamer  Wachusett. 

Missouri. — The  latest  dispatches  state  that  the  chief 
part  of  the  Federal  forces  sent  in  pursuit  of  Price  had 
returned,  and  were  engaged  in  clearing  the  upper  coun- 
try of  guerillas,  who  were  numerous  on  both  sides  of 
the  Missouri.  The  forces  of  Gen.  Blunt  came  up  with 
the  retreating  rebels  at  Neosho,  Mo,,  on  the  28th  ult., 
and  defeated  them  with  the  loss  of  about  200  men. 
Price  was  supposed  to  have  still  about  20,000  men,  in- 
cluding many  thousands  of  unarmed  conscripts. 

The  South-west. — The  railroad  and  telegraph  from 
Louisville  to  Atlanta  are  reported  in  good  order.  Since 
the  retreat  of  Gen.  Hood  into  Alabama,  the  movements  of 
the  contending  forces  have  been  involved  in  a  good  deal 
of  uncertainty.  It  appears,  however,  that  Gen.  Hood 
turned  his  course  to  the  northwestward,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Tennessee,  apparently  with  the  intention  of  in- 
vading that  State.  Gen,  Sherman,  with  a  part  of  his 
army,  is  believed  to  have  returned  to  Atlanfa,  having 
sent  some  of  his  forces  to  Gen.  Thomas,  who  was  charg- 
ed with  the  duty  of  checking  Hood's  advance  into  Ten- 
nessee. The  rebels  have  established  batteries  on  the 
Tennessee  river,  and  have  captured  one  or  more  of  the 
United  States  gunboats.  At  Johnsonville,  Tennessee, 
eight  governmant  transports  were  burned  to  prevent 
them  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  rebels.  There 
is  evidently  a  strong  rebel  force  in  or  near  the  south- 
westei'n  border  of  Tennessee,  both  north  and  south  of 
the  river.  A  Nashville  dispatch,  of  the  oth,  says,  that 
on  the  3d  inst.,  a  body  of  rebel  troops  attempted  to  cross 
the  Tennessee  river  near  the  mouth  of  the  Blue  Water, 
but  they  were  repulsed  by  the  United  States  forces  with 
considerable  loss. 

JVcw  Orleans. — New  Orleans  letters  mention  that  a 
naval  expedition  had  gone  up  an  inlet  near  Mobile,  and 
secured  considerable  grain,  cattle,  kc.  A  large  rebel 
force  is  reported  at  Clinton,  La.,  under  Wirt  Adams. 
Gen.  Hurlbut  has  ordered  the  raising  of  two  coloured 
regiments  for  the  defence  of  the  city,  to  serve  for  one 
year.  All  the  gambling  houses  in  New  Orleans  have 
been  closed  under  the  penalty  of  confiscation  and  fine. 

Norlh  Carolina. — The  rebel  ram  Albemarle  was  blown 
up  on  the  27th  ult.,  at  her  archorage  in  the  Roanoke 
river.  Tl;e  destruction  of  this  formidable  vessel  was 
effected  by  a  party  of  eighteen  men  in  a  launch  com- 
manded by  Lieut.  Gushing.  The  Lieut,  and  one  of  his 
crew  escaped,  all  the  rest  were  captured  by  the  rebels. 
A  rebel  dispatch  states  that  Plymouth,  N.  C.,  had  been 
surrendered  to  the  Federal  gunboats  after  a  severe 
struggle.  The  yellow  fever,  which  has  prevailed  for 
some  weeks  past  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  had 
greatly  abated.  Reliable  reports  from  Raleigh  represent 
that  the  interior  of  the  State  as  well  as  Georgia,  is  filled 
with  deserters  from  the  rebel  army.  These  men  are  said 
to  be  mostly  armed  and  organized,  and  determined  to 
resist  all  attempts  to  force  them  again  into  the  ranks. 
The  blockading  squadron  off"  Wilmington  has  captured 
four  blockade  runners,  and  destroyed  seven  others  with- 
in the  last  month. 

Prbel  Raids  from  Canada. — The  United  Slates  Secre- 
tary of  State,  on  the  2d  inst.,  informed  the  Mayor  of 
Buffalo  that  "  This  Department  has  received  information 
from  the  British  Provinces  to  the  effect  that  there  is  a 
conspiracy  on  foot  to  set  fire  to  the  jirincipal  cities  in 
the  northern  States  on  the  day  of  the  Presidential  elec- 
tion." At  various  places  along  the  northern  frontier 
seriou,<i  grounds  of  trouble  have  appeared.  In  some 
places  largo  collections  of  suspicious  individuals  4iave 
appeared,  giving  rise  to  much  alarm,  and  preparations 
to  guard  against  the  threatened  mischief.  The  rebels, 
it  is  said,  have  purchased  the  steamer  Georgiana, 
at  Toronto,  and  were  fittiug  her  up,  it  was  believed,  for 
piratical  excursions  upon  the  Lak«.    An  unsuccessful 


attempt  was  made  by  a  company  of  desperadoes,  to  sui 
prise  the  water  battery  at  Castine,  Maine.  In  view  ( 
this  stale  of  affairs.  General  Butler  has  been  assigned  t 
a  command  in  New  York,  and  a  considerable  fore 
placed  at  his  disposal. 

The  Markets,  ^'c. — The  following  were  the  quotatior 
on  the  7lh  inst.  Netv  York. — American  gold  fluctuate 
between  245  a  250,  closing  at  the  latter  figure.  U.  S.  sixi 
1881,  107;  ditto  5-20,  coupons  off,  lOOf;  ditto  5  p( 
cents,  94^-.  Specie  in  the  New  York  banks,  $21,740,32' 
circulation,  $3,550,463  ;  deposits,  $153,920,403.  Supei 
fine  State  flour,  $9.35  a  $9.70.  Shipping  Ohio,  $11 
$11.10.  Baltimore  flour,  fair  to  extra,  $10.80  a  $11. li 
Chicago  spring  wheat,  $2.15  a  $2.25;  amber,  westeri 
$2.40.  Oats,  90  a  91  cts.  Western  mixed  corn,  $1.6! 
Wool,  from  80  cts.  to  $1.05  for  fine  qualities;  washe 
California,  55  a  60  cts. ;  South  American,  50  a  55  ct 
Smyrna,  60  a  70  cts.  Middlings  cotton,  $1.31  a  $1.3 
Porto  Rico  molasses,  $1.10.  Cuba  sugar,  19  a  19^-  cts 
hard  refined,  28  a  28i  cts.  Philadelphia. — Superfir 
flour,  $9.75  a  $10.50  ;  extra  family,  $11  a  $12.50.  Priir 
red  wheat,  $2.50  a  $2.60  ;  white,  $2.70  a  $2.88.  Ry 
$1.70  a  $1.72.  Yellow  corn,  $1.75.  Oats,  S8  cts.  Cut 
sugar,  21j  a  22  cts.  Clover  seed,  $12  a  $12.50.  Tim( 
thy,  $5.  Flaxseed,  $3.30  a  $3.35.  The  offerings 
beef  cattle  reached  2800,  prices  ranged  from  $9  up 
$16,  a  few  extra  selling  at  $16.50.  Of  hogs,  about  30( 
were  sold  at  $15  a  $18  the  100  lb.  net.  The  sales 
sheep  reached  5000  head,  at  7J  a  8^  cts.  per  lb.  gross 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  E.  Lee  and  T.  E.  Lee,  Pa.,  $2  eac 
vol.  38;  from  J.  Brantingham,  0.,  $2,  to  No.  27,  vol.  3| 
and  for  J.  A.  Cope,  $2,  vol.  38 ;  from  P.  Grove,  Vt.,  % 
vol.  37,  and  for  B.  Taber,  M.  D.,  $2,  vol.  38  ;  from  G.  1 
Eddy,  Mass.,  $2,  vol.  38  ;  from  S.  R.  Kirk,  Pa.,  per  '. 
Lightfoot,  $2,  vol.  37;  from  W.  Blackburn,  Pa.,  $2,  vi 
38,  and  for  N.  M.  Blackburn,  $2,  vol.  38  ;  from  Thos. ' 
French,  0.,  $2,  vol.  38. 

Received  from  a  few  Friends  of  Lincoln,  Vt.,  $17,  f 
■the  Freedmen  of  the  South  ;  also  from  West  Brow 
ville,  Pa.,  $11,  for  the  same  object. 


A  meeting  of  the  Women's  Aid  Association  will  be  he 
at  the  corner  of  Fifth  and  Cherry  streets,  on  Sevent 
day  the  12th  inst.,  at  half  past  3  o'clock.  A  full  4 
tendance  is  requested,  to  organize  for  winter  duties. 


The  Moral  Almanac,  for  the  year  1865,  is  now  rea 
and  for  sale  at  "  Friends'  Book  Store,"  No.  304  Ar 
street,  Philadelphia. 

WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 

An  Assistant  Tbachkr  is  wanted  for  the  First  E 
PAliTiMiiNT  on  the  Boys  side. 

Application  may  be  made  at  the  office  of  the  Treasur 
304  Arch  street. 


NOTICE. 

The  Clothing  Committee  of  Friends'  Association  : 
the  relief  of  Coloured  Freedmen,  are  now  prepared 
furnish  cut  out  clothing,  to  be  made  up  gratuitous 
for  the  freed  people  in  the  South.  Applications  for  t 
same  should  be  addressed  to  John  W.  Cadbury,  No.  E 
Cherry  street,  up  stairs. 

J.  WisTAR  Evans,  Chairman 
Philada.  Eleventh  mo.  1st,  1864. 


WANTED. 

A  young  Female  Friend,  to  assist  the  Matron  at  t 
Orphan  House,  at  Hampton,  Va.,  and  to  make  hert 
generally  useful  in  that  Institution. 

Application  may  be  made  to  Sarah  W.  Cope,  13 
Filbert  street,  or  to  Ann  Jbss,  111  North  Fifth  street 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

SBAR  FRAXKFOnn,  (TWENTY-THIRD  WARD,  PHILADELPHl 

Physician  and  Superintendent, — JoshpaH.  Worthi: 
TON,  M.  D. 

Application  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  may 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  to  Charlics  Ellis,  CI 
of  the  Board  of  Jlanagers,  No.  637  .Market  Street,  Phi 
delphia,  or  to  any  other  Member  of  the  Board.  ' 


Died,  on  the  17th  of  Ninth  month  last,  Ellen  Bri 
FIELD,  in  the  92d  year  of  her  age,  a  member  of  Exc 
Monthly  and  Particular  Meeting. 

 ,  on  the  30th  of  Ninth  month  last,  Maroai 

Penrose,  in  the  86th  year  of  her  age,  a  member  of  E 
ter  Monlblj  and  Maidencreek  Particular  Meeting. 
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From  "Tlie  Edinburgh  Review." 

British  North  Amcrisa. 

(ConcluJijd  from  page  SZ.) 

"Omitting  now,  for  a  moment,  all  considera- 
tion of  the  tract  of  country  forming  the  boundary 
of  the  Great  Midland  American  Desert,  let  us  in- 
spect some  other  portions  of  our  picture.  On  the 
right,  we  have  Lake  Superior — the  western  fron- 
tiers of  Canada, — and  the  shores  of  Hudson's  Bay. 
Along  the  westeru  sides  of  these  limits,  extends 
a  country  of  very  marked  geological  formation,  to 
which  has  been  given  the  name  of  the  Lauren- 
tides,  as  commencing  with  the  banks  of  the  St. 
Lawrence;  and  the  name  Laurentian  Series,  ap- 
plying to  rocks  of  similar  formation,  has  now  es- 
tablished it-'^'f  in  tlie  'ang".ui?;e  of  geoloej.  The 
Laurentides  are  about  200  miles  in  breadth.  Issu- 
ing from  Upper  Canada,  and  sweeping  along  the 
northern  shores  of  the  great  international  lakes, 
they  take  a  NNW.  direction,  and  traverse  the 
whole  of  British  North  America,  striking  the 
Arctic  Ocean  between  the  limits  of  the  mouths  of 
the  Coppermine  and  Fish  Rivers.  Throughout 
the  whole  of  this  course,  they  present  a  rocky  un- 
dulating surface,  covered,  in  more  tha)x.two-thirds. 
of  its  area,  by  countless  smaller  lakes,  ponds,  and 
marshes.  Even  in  the  lowest  latitudes  of  the 
Laurentides,  the  cold  of  winter  solidifies  the  whole 
of  this  water-system,  and  converts  it  into  a  widely 
diffused  series  of  refrigerators.  In  spring,  too, 
the  thawing  of  so  large  a  network  of  ice  absorbs 
and  checks  the  warmth  necessary  for  the  growth 
of  vegetation.  Thus,  these  Laurentides  are  of 
little  avail  for  the  purposes  of  agriculture,  and 
oppose  a  very  considerable  barrier  to  the  exten- 
sion of  settlement  from  Canada  into  the  Chartered 
Territory.  They  abound,  however,  in  the  baser 
minerals,  and  the  northern  shores  of  the  great 
lakes  are  now  the  scene  of  very  considerable  min- 
ing activity.  But  their  higher  portions  promise 
to  be  of  little  use  for  the  purposes  of  habitation. 
About  the  top  of  Lake  Winnipeg,  in  lat.  52°  30', 
their  course  is  crossed  by  the  line  of  '  strong 
woods,'  which  descend  from  circumpolar  regions 
to  this  extreme  southern  limit.  Following  now, 
this  line  to  the  west,  we  find  it  rising  a  little,  till 
it  reaches  its  extreme  northern  height  about  the 
region  of  the  Peace  River;  when  it  again  descends, 
and,  sweeping  along  the  flanks  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  approaches,  and  finally  unites  with, 
the  western  shore  of  the  arid  district  we  have  al- 
ready described.  All  on  the  north  of  this  line,  or 
bow,  we  may  fairly  assume  as  unsuited  for  settle- 


ment. Thi.s,  indeed,  may  seem  a  sweeping  asser- 
tion when  applied  to  the  latitude  of  Edinburgh; 
but  we  are  to  bear  in  mind  the  great  climatic  in- 
fluences of  the  heart  of  a  vast  continent,  thickly 
interspersed  with  frozen  lakes,  and,  by  means  of 
its  '  strong  woods,'  intercepted  from  the  fostering 
heat  of  the  sun.  Ali  on  the  south  of  this  Hue  we 
have  purposely  left  untouched,  and  we  now  pro- 
ceed to  examine  it. 

"  It  will  be  now  seen  that  there  are  two  boun- 
dary lines,  or  bows  (exceedingly  rude  ones,  it  is 
true,  for  if  is  difiicult  to  determine  where  one  de- 
scription of  soil  begins  and  another  terminates ; 
and,  indeed,  in  general  they  interlace  each  other 
to  a  considerable  extent,)  both  uniting  on  the 
49th  parallel  as  it  strikes  the  Rocky  Mountain 
range,  but  each,  in  its  sweep  round  to  the  east,- 
again  crossing  this  parallel  in  a  different  point, — 
the  one  at  the  96th  meridian,  or  shore  of  the  lake 
of  the  Woods,  and  the  other  at  the  98th  meridian. 
One  of  these  lines  is  made  up  of  the  westeru 
boundary  of  the  Laurentides,  and  the  southern 
imit  of  the  'strong  woods;'  and  the  other  consti- 
tutes the  northern  boundary  of  the  great  midland 
arid  district  of  the  United  States,  as  it  flows  into 
British  territory.  Between  these  two  lines  ap- 
pears to  be  the  only  portion  of  soil  suited  to  set- 
tlement throughout  the  whole  of  the  vast  expanse 
from  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Atlantic  col- 
or'o?  Douhtleys,  at  first  sight  this  result  may 
seem  somewhat  disappointing,  but  the  long  and 
laborious  examinations  of  the  two  perfectly  inde- 
pendent expeditions  we  have  already  referred  to 
preclude  all  supposition  that  this  analysis  of  the 
great  Chartered  Territory  is  a  fanciful  one.  The 
reports  of  these  expeditions  describe  this  curious 
Fe«-tile  Belt  as  a  partially  wooded  country,  abound- 
ing in  lakes  and  rich  pastures,  'in  some  parts 
rivalling  the  finest  park  scenery  in  our  country.' 
Though  extending  through  three  or  four  degrees 
of  latitude,  the  climate  appears  to  be  pretty  nearly 
the  same  over  its  whole  area,  from  which.it  is  in- 
ferred that  it  coincides  closely  with  the  curves  of 
the  isothermal  lines.  The  soil  is  a  rich  deep  vege- 
table mould,  occasionally  spreading  out  into  most 
lovely  prairie  countrj'.  For  more  than  half  the 
year,  however,  winter  holds  stern  and  uninter- 
rupted sway;  the  rivers  and  lakes  are  set  fast; 
the  whole  surface  of  the  country  acquires  its  per- 
manent covering  of  snow,  and  the  mercury  may 
frequently  be  seen  as  low  as  45°  below  freezing 
point.  Spring,  indeed,  at  once  changes  this  as- 
pect of  things,  and  affords  a  very  delightful  season. 
It  is,  however,  exceedingly  short,  and  is  succeed- 
ed by  a  burning  summer,  which  forces  melons 
and  cucumbers  to  ripen  in  the  open  air.  Such 
are  the  usual  characteristics  of  the  climate  of  the 
Red  River  Settlement,  that  singular  little  colony 
in  the  heart  of  the  mighty  wilderness ;  and  though 
the  site  of  this  settlement  would  cartainly  appear 
to  be  the  best  throughout  this  Fertile  Belt,  yet 
its  progress  hitherto  scarcely  leads  us  to  expect 
any  large  accessions  of  population.  It  was  estab- 
lished so  early  as  1811  by  the  Earl  of  Selkirk, 
who  purchased  a.  portion  of  territory  from  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  and  peopled  it  with  the 
hardy  Soot  of  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  Isles ;  yet, 


since  its  early  occupation,  all  additions  by  inde- 
pendent immigration  have  been  very  inconsider- 
able ;  while  it  has  lost  most  of  its  original  occu- 
piers and  their  families,  much  of  its  present  popu- 
lation (some  6000  souls)  being  composed  of  Indian 
'  half  breeds.'  We  say  '  independent  immigra- 
tion,' for  many  servants  of  the  great  fur  cc;iipaai3s, 
habituated  to  a  life  in  the  wilderness,  and  inured 
to  Arctic  rigor.^,  have  selected  it  for  their  resi- 
dence when  retirine  from  the  service. 


"  it  would  be  an  intolerable  evil  if  so  small  an 


comparatively  insignificant  a  portion  of  Britis 
soil  as  this  '  fertile  belt'  were  to  involve  us  in 
complications  with  our  neighbours.  With  our 
examination  of  the  whole  midland  region,  much 
or  this  danger,  it  will  be  granted,  disappears ;  for 
no  one  is  likely  to  invade  'strong  woods'  or  a 
desert ;  while  the  existence  of  a  large  disaffected 
population,  or,  in  fact,  of  any  large  population  at 
all,  becomes  highly  improbable.  It  must,  how- 
ever, be  borne  in  mind,  that  a  class  of  desperadoes 
has  been  for  many  years  hanging  on  the  skirts  of 
the  great  Union.  "^Indeed,  curiously  enough,  in 
writing  of  these  very  scenes  in  'Astoria,'  Wash- 
ington" Irving  foresaw  their  approach: — Here 
may  spring  up  new  and  mongrel  races — like  new 
formations  in  geology — the  amalgamation  of  the 
'  debris"  and  abrasions  from  former  races,  civil- 
ised and  savage  ;  the  remains  of  broken  and  almost 
extinguished  tribes;  the  descendants  of  wander- 
ing hunters  and  trappers;  of  fugitives  from  the 
Spanish  and  American  frontiers;  of  adventurers 
and  desperadoes  of  every  class  and  country,  yearly 
ejected  from  the  bosom  of  society  into  the  wilder- 
ness.' The  earlier  days  of  California  gold-mining 
afford  us  a  fair  specimen  of  the  chaos  in  which 
these  men  can  involve  a  country ;  and  now,  for 
the  first  time,  the  discovery  of  gold  on  British 
soil  has  invited  them  across  the  international 
boundary  lino.  For  these,  however,  the  more  in- 
dustrious and  progressive  settlements  possess  little 
congeniality;  and  to  such  a  position  the  districts 
on  the  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  seem  fast 
attaining.  We  cannot  yet  say  what  prospects 
there  are  of  large  gold  discoveries  on  the  eastern 
slope  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Gold  has  been 
discovered  in  the  Saskatchewan,  but  hitherto  in 
very  inconsiderable  quantities.  But,  in  any  case, 
it  is  desirable  that  all  persons  entering  the  district 
should  have  full  facilities  for  settling  on  the  soil 
and  developing  its  resources.  The  industrious 
farmer  and  prosperous  trader  are  far  more  likely 
to  strengthen  our  hands  than  to  involve  us  in  diffi- 
culties. In  this  manner,  wo  have  come  to  enjoy 
such  perfect  security  in  Canada ;  and  we  have  no 
stronger  guarantee  for  the  integrity  of  that  por- 
tion of  our  colonial  empire  than  the  loyalty  of  the 
colonists  themselves.  There  is  very  Utile  prospect 
of  rapid  settlement  in  the  region  between  Canada 
and  British  Columbia.  The  Peace  River  may 
possibly  be  occupied  by  farmers  growing  for  the 
markets  of  the  Cariboo  goldfields;  settlement  may 
even  flow  in  slowly  from  the  Canadian  frontiers, 
or  it  may  be  that  the  more  advanced  settlers  of 
the  United  States  may  cross  the  boundary  line. 
However  it  enters,  the  population  is  not  likely  to 
bo  large,  and  our  whole  security  congists  in  mak- 
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ing  it  a  contented  one.  Liberal  in  its  comiuercial 
dealings,  and  not  unkind  to  the  savage,  tlie  old 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  placed  many  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  private  enterprise,  which  would  now 
be  intolerably  irksome.  These  are  the  traditions 
which  the  present  administration  of  the  Company 
will  do  well  to  sink  into  oblivion.  The  existence 
of  a  great  chain  of  colonies  between  Canada  and 
the  Pacific,  we  now  see  to  be  a  matter  of  phy.sical 
impossibility;  but  in  such  a  population  as  the  dis- 
trict may  attract,  it  is  desirable  to  infuse  the  spirit 
and  the  loyalty  of  the  British  race." 


From  "The  Freedman's  Friend.' 

After  an  interval  of  some  months,  during  which 
the  labours  of  the  diiferent  standing  committees  of 
the  Board  were  somewhat  relaxed, from  the  schools 
being  temporarily  vacated,  and  comparatively  lit- 
tle clothing  being  made  up  or  distributed,  the 
Executive  Board  deem  it  advisable  to  issue  ano- 
ther number  of  the  Freedmen's  Friend,  both  to 
iuform  contributors  of  their  doings  during  the  in- 
terval, and  especially  at  this  time  to  enlist  again 
their  active  co-operation  in  providing  timely  for 
the  necessities  of  the  coming  winter,  by  liberal 
contributions  for  the  purchase  of  clothing  mate- 
rial and  shoes. 

Many  Friends  gave  largely  of  their  means  last 
winter,  with  the  effect  we  know  of  relieving  dis- 
tress to  a  very  great  extent  in  many  places,  call- 
ing forth  the  blessing  of  him  that  was  ready  to 
perish,  and  causing  the  widow's  heart  to  sing  for 
joy.  When  we  pause  in  the  midst  of  our  differ- 
ent pursuits,  business,  pleasure,  research,  or  what- 
ever it  may  be,  and  glance  rapidly  in  thought  from 
the  comfort  of  our  counting  houses,  parlors,  or 
libraries,  across  many  leagues  of  country  to  some 
bleak  plain,  devastated  by  the  march  of  armies, 
where  are  huddled  together  huts  scarcely  more 
commodious  or  comfortable  than  stables  or  pig- 
sties, can  the  most  self-complacent  or  obdurate 
heart  contemplate,  with  a  feeling  which  leaves 
him  still  selfishly  inactive,  the  occupants  of  such 
homes,  when  he  compares  their  condition  with 
his  own  ?  Has  not  each  one  of  us  in  the  midst 
of  our  abundant  blessings,-^ample  food,  comfort- 
able raiment,  useful  and  interesting  books,  loving 
relatives,  sympathising  friends,  and  thousands  of 
other  comforts  and  delights, — at  some  time  or 
other, — perhaps  almost  every  day, — lifted  up  his 
heart  with  the  desire,  uttered  or  unexpressed, 
that  some  one  thorn  might  be  removed  which  was 
wounding  him  ?  Now  let  us  dwell,  of  we  can  at 
all  realizingly,  upon  the  life  of  a  pious  brother  or 
a  sister  toiling  from  youth  to  old  age  to  gratify 
the  caprice  of  a  cruel  task-master,  with  scarcely 
a  kind  word  or  look  upon  his  monotonous  misery. 
Why  the  infinitely  wise  Creator  permits  ungrate- 
ful hearts  to  continue  so  long  in  the  cnjoj'mcnt  of 
temporal  blessings,  while  many  humble,  faithful, 
fervent  believers  in  Ilis  mercy  scarcely  partake  of 
outward  enjoyments  during  their  lifetime,  we 
cannot  here  understand.  But  we  do  know  must 
unmistakeably  from  the  precept  and  example  of 
the  Saviour,  lluit  no  one  who  is  truly  his  follower, 
can  be  iDdifFcrent  to  the  sufferings  of  bis  fellow 
men,  or  withhold  relief. 

Some  may  glance  at  -'An  appeal  for  the 
Freedmen"  with  the  impatient  thought  that  they 
are  tired  of  so  much  said  and  done  for  tliese 
wretched,  ignorant  creatures,  or  that  by  this  time 
surely  the  bulk  of  the  work  for  their  relief  must 
have  been  accomplished  ;  but  let  such  an  one 
tremble  with  the  thought  that  God  might,  but  for 
his  infinite  mercy,  have  long  ago  ceased  his  efforts 
to  effect  a  change  in  their  condition,  and  have 
cut  down  their  fig  tree  as  barren  of  good  fruit 
If  He  i.s  willing  to  follow  ub  with  His  merciful 


visitations  through  the  whole  period  of  our  lives, 
surely  we  can  do  no  less  than  prove  pur  gratitude 
to  Him  by  dividing  freely  with  others  His  bounty. 

Happily  these  remarks  may  apply  to  very  few 
of  those  who  will  have  persevered  thus  far  in  their 
perusal.  Nevertheless  there  is  great  necessity 
with  some  of  us  resolutely  to  turn  away  from  our 
own  desires  and  self-seekings,  and  to  fo.xe  our 
selves,  it  may  be,  to  contemplate  fairly  d  fully 
what  our  duties  may  be  towards  others,  as  regards 
the  stewardship  of  means  which  our  Creator  has 
confided  to  us.  While  a  few  loving  hearts  cast 
in  of  their  penury  nearly  all  the'r  living,  it  is  too 
true  that  in  this  speculating,  calculs  'ug  age,  too 
many  withhold  more  than  is  mecc,  f '.getting  that 
"  he  that  giveth  to  the  poor,  lendeth  to  e  Lord 
Too  many  of  us  have  not  learned  as  we  ought  the 
economical  truth,  that  a  happiness,  far  more  pure 
and  real  than  that  prising  from  the  possession  of 
hoarded  wealth,  may  be  had  from  the  dispensing 
of  it  freehj  in  Christ's  name.  There  may  be  some 
one  who  thinks  he  is  a  believer  in  the  terchings 
of  Christ  and  yet  wonders  why  he  is  not  -inppy 
Let  such  try  the  experiment  of  evincing  and  ex- 
ercising a  practical  faith  in  the  truth  of  the  pro 
mises  of  the  gospel  by  more  carefully  obeying  its 
precepts.  Men  are  to  be  known  by  their  fruits, 
and  how  cau  we  say  with  truth  that  we  believe 
the  scriptures  if  our  conduct  does  not  demon 
strate  that  we  are  striving  to  live  by  their  injunc 
tions. 

The  demand  upon  the  sympathies  of  the  be 
nevolent  from  the  freed  people  of  the  South,  is 
not  likely  to  he  less  this  winter  than  it  was  during 
the  preceding.  We  may  perhaps  indulge  the  hope 
that  this  cold  season  past,  we  shall  hear  of  less 
and  less  sufi'ering  each  succeeding  month  there- 
after, until  that  glorious  day  when  our  hearts 
may  be  swelled  with  thankfulness  and  rejoicing 
that  there  is  not  a  slave  in  the  United  States. 
The  report  of  the  Clothing  Committee  made  to  a 
meeting  held  on  the  fourth  of  this  month,  shows 
a  considerable  amount  of  clothing  then  on  hand. 
Before  the  date  of  this  writing  probably  nearly 
all  of  this  has  been  put  in  motion  towards  distant 
parts,  where  it  will  arrive  in  time. to  mitigate 
there  the  severities  of  the  winter's  cold.  But  for 
the  supply  of  clothing  for  our  seaboard,  as  well  as 
many  interior  districts,  it  is  now  necessary  to 
raise  the  funds,  and  to  obtain  the  assistance  of 
sewing  societies  immediately.  The  balance  in  the 
Treasurer's  hands  is  held  by  him  subject,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  to  appropriations  already  made. 
It  may  not  be  improper  to  notice  that  of  the  funds 
lately  received,  much  the  greater  part  has  come 
from  abroad,  and  it  is  now  earnestly  hoped  and 
recommended  that  Friends  in  this  country  will, 
in  their  several  particular  meetings,  speedily  per- 
fect arrangements  for  a  systematic  collection  from 
interested  members  and  other  benevolent  persons, 
that  the  different  committees  may  have  where- 
with to  keep  themselves  occupied  for  the  relief  of 
physical  suffering,  and  for  intellectual  and  moral 
advancement. 


as  virtual,  or  one  flov/er  as  lovely  as  the  collection 
we  should  never  trouble  ourselves  to  gather  many 
Take  up  then  thy  rest,  Oii  !  my  soul !  in  the  chief- 
est  and  choicest  good,  which  comprehends  all 
other  goods.  These  golden  rays  of  goodness, 
which  lie  scattered  in  the  creature,  are  only  to  be 
found  collectively  with  God,  these  pojr  ingredi- 
ents which  go  in  o  make  up  the  h'  best  excel- 
lency, largest  goodness,  ullest  perfection,  are  only 
to  be  found  collectively  him.  Kuowett  thou 
any.hing  pro't  '  'e,  or  desirable  in  the  creature ! 
Thou  may  ':t  see  it  in  thy  God ;  find  it  in  thy 
Saviour.  Art  thou  a  captive  ?  He  is  thy  re- 
deemer. Art  thou  wounded  ?  He  is  thy  good 
Samaritan.  Art  thou  broken  hearted  ?  Go  unto 
Christ,  and  he  will  bind  it  up.  Art  thou  sick? 
He  is  thy  physic'an.  Art  thou  persecuted  ?  He 
is  thy  refuge.  Art  thou  hungry  or  thirsty?  He 
is  the  living  bread  and  the  flowing  stream.  Art 
thou  weary?  He  is  thy  lest.  Art  thou  in  want 
or  poverty  ?  He  is  an  inexhaustible  treasure. 
Art  thou  in  disgrace  or  contempt?  Why  he  is 
thy  honor.  Art  thou  dull  and  heavy?  He  is  a 
quickening  spirit.  Wouldst  thou  have  grace? 
He  is  thy  fountain.  Wouldst  thou  have  heaven  ? 
He  is  thy  way.  He  shall  ^.uide  thee  by  his  coun- 
sel, and  after  receive  thee  into  glory.  Let  that 
man's  name,  therefore,  be  written  in  the  dust, 
L-iat  leaves  the  flowing  fountain  to  quench  his 
thirst  at  a  broken  cistern.  Why  should  I  tire 
my:;elf  to  gather  drops  of  honey  from  so  many 
dyi  g  flowers,  when  1  can  satisfy  myself  with 
streams  of  sweetness  in  the  living  Christ. 

Therefore,  creatures,  in  this,  you  and  I  must 
part,  for  Christ  out-bids  you  all. 


Selected. 

No  Satisfaction,  in  tho  Creature. 
Solomon  tried  many  conclusions,  but  not  one 
took  but  tho  last,  the  fear  of  God.  Oh  my  soul  I 
thou  mayst  tire  thyself  with  a  variety  of  objects, 
but  none  satisfies  but  this ;  the  fruition  of  thy 
God.  He  only  is  the  chief  good  ;  he  only  is  the 
eflicient  and  suflicient  fulness  :  as  it  was  said  of 
manna,  that  it  was  the  delight  of  every  palate,  so 
it  may  be  said  of  Jesus  Christ,  that  he  is  satis- 
faction to  every  soul;  taste,  therefore,  and  sec 
how  sweet  the  Lord  is.  What  is  the  reason  we 
wander  after  such  a  variety  of  creatures  ?  Because 
we  oanaot  find  Bufficicncj  in  one  :  were  one  herb 


Forty  Miles  an  Hour  at  Sea. — Tho  Liverpool 
Mercury  observes  that  James  Steel,  a  working 
joiner  of  that  town,  has  invented  a  screw  propel- 
ler, and  that  hesta  from  experiments  made  on 
the  Prince's  Park  lake,  that  with  this  screw  he  can 
get  four  times  the  speed  of  the  ordinary  screw 
with  the  same  engine  and  the  same  pressure  of 
steam.  The  screws  are  worked  reverse  by  means 
of  two  wheels  at  the  centre  boxes  of  the  screws, 
and  can  be  replaced  at  sea  at  any  time,  and  being 
only  one-third  in  the  water  can  be  unshipped 
without  '  ny  difiBcuUy.  There  are  six  blades  in 
one  frame,  the  reversible  one  catching  the  back 
water  as  the  ordinary  o  <e,  giving  thereby  five  times 
the  velocity,  as  proved  the  last  three  or  four  years 
on  Prince's  Park  lake.  The  steam  on  his  model 
is  raised  by  naphtha.  The  Admiralty  has  been 
communicated  with,  and  the  Duke  of  Someiset  has 
ordered  the  tracings  to  be  sent,  which  was  done 
ou  the  1st  September. 

Se'eoted  for  "The  Friend." 

Sir  Matthew  Hale,  of  the  inward  direction  and 
assistance  of  the  Spirit  of  God  to  the  soul, 
writes  as  follows  : 

"  They  who  truly  fear  God  have  a  secret  guid- 
ance from  a  higher  wisdom  than  what  is  barely 
human,  namely,  the  Spirit  of  truth  and  goodness; 
which  docs  really,  though  secretly,  prevent  and 
direct  them.  Any  man  that  sincerely  and  truly 
fears  Almighty  God,  and  calls  and  relies  upon 
him  for  his  direction,  has  it  as  really  as  a  son  has 
the  counsel  and  direction  of  his  father  :  and  though 
the  voice  be  not  audible,  nor  discernable  by  sense, 
yet  it  is  equally  as  real  as  if  a  man  heard  a  voice 
saying,  'This  is  the  way,  walk  in  it.' 

"Though  this  secret  direction  of  Almighty 
God  is  principally  seen  in  matters  relating  to  tho 
good  of  the  soul ;  yet  even  in  the  concerns  of  thia 
life,  a  good  man,  fearing  God  and  begging  his 
direction,  will  very  often,  if  not  at  all  times,  find 
it.  I  can  call  my  own  experience  to  witness,  that 
even  in  the  temporal  affairs  of  my  whole  life,  I 
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have  never  been  disappointed  of  the  best  direction 
when  I  have,  in  humility  and  sincerity,  implored 
it." 

"  The  observance  of  the  secret  admonition  of 
this  Spirit  of  God  in  the  heart,  is  an  effectual 
means  to  cleanse  and  sanctify  us  ;  and  the  more 
it  is  attended  to  the  more  it  will  be  conversant 
with  our  souls  for  our  instruction.  In  the  midst 
of  difficulties  it  will  be  our  counsellor;  in  the 
midst  of  temptations  it  will  be  our  strength,  and 
grace  sufficient  for  us;  in  the  midst  of  troubles  it 
will  be  our  light  and  our  comforter." 

"It  is  impossible  for  us  to  enjoy  the  influence 
of  this  good  spirit  till  we  are  deeply  sensible  of 
our  own  emptiness  and  nothingness,  and  our 
minds  are  thereby  brought  down  and  laid  in  the 
dust.  The  Spirit  of  Christ  is  indeed  a  humbling 
spirit;  the  more  we  have  of  it,  the  more  we  shall 
be  humbled;  and  it  is  a  sign  that  either  we  have^t 
not,  or  that  it  is  yet  overpowered  by  our  corrup- 
tions, if  our  heart  be  still  haughty." 

"Attend,  therefore,  to  the  secret  persuasions 
and  dissuasions  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  beware 
of  quenching  or  grieving  it.  This  wind  that 
blows  where  it  lists,  if  shut  out  or  resisted,  may 
never  breathe  upon  us  again,  but  leave  us  to  be 
hardened  in  our  sins.  If  observed  and  obeyed,  it 
will,  on  all  occasions,  be  our  monitor  and  director. 
When  we  go  out  it  will  lead  us;  when  we  sleep  it 
will  keep  us ;  and  when  we  awake  it  will  talk  with 
us." 


For  "The  Friend." 

Average  Daration  of  life. 

That  human  life  is  fleeting  and  transient  we  all 
know,  but  what  is  its  average  duration,  under  or- 
dinary circumstances,  does  not  seem  to  be  so 
clearly  ascertained.  Thirty  years  is  frequently 
stated  as  about  the  period  required  for  a  genera- 
tion of  the  human  family  to  pass  away,  and,  per- 
haps, if  the  entire  population  of  the  globe  be  in- 
cluded in  one  view,  this  estimate  may  not  be  far 
wrong.  There  is,  however,  good  reason  to  believe 
that  in  those  countries  which. have  attained  a  high 
degree  of  civilization,  and  more  especially  in  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  the  period  is 
extended  considerably  beyond  thirty  years. 

Having  access  to  the  records  of  interments  be- 
longing to  one  of  the  Monthly  Meetings  of  Friends 
in  this  city,  I  have  found  that  the  average  age  at- 
tained by  1196  individuals  whose  deaths  and  ages 
are  recorded  therein,  during  a  period  of  over  fifty 
years,  has  been  38  years,  5  month  and  5  days. 
Of  these  163  died  under  12  months,  and  83  at 
about  the  age  of  one  year.  If  these  be  excluded, 
the  average  age  of  the  remaining  960  persons  at 
the  close  of  life  was  47  years,  9  month  and  10 
days.  It  may  be  instructive  to  give  a  few  more 
results  of  the  examination  of  this  record.  It  ap- 
pears, (hen,  that  331,  or  27.67  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  1196,  died  at  or  under  5  yeai's;  that  the 
mortality  between  5  and  15  was  only  45,  or  3.77 
per  cent.;  thatfrom  15  to  30  there  were  148  deaths, 
12.37  per  cent.;  from  30  to  45,  141  or  11.79  per 
cent. ;  from  45  to  60, 160  or  13.37  per  cent. ;  from 
60  to  75,  208  or  17.39  per  cent.;  from  75  to  90, 
145  or  12.13  per  cent.;  above  90,  18  or  1.50  per 
cent.    Thus  in  a  tabular  form  : 
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Under  5,  331  ■ 
5  to  15,  45 
to  30,  148 
30  to  45,  141 
45  to  60,  160 
60  to  75,  208 
75  to  90,  145 
90  to  99,  18 


27.67i  per  cent. 
3.77 

12.37*  " 

■  11.79  " 
■13.37  " 

17.39  " 

■  12.13  " 

■  1.50  " 


1196  100.00 


Of  the  960  individuals  who  survived  the  perils 
of  early  infancy,  only  ninety  attained  the  age  of 
four  score,  and  of  these  fifty-six  died  within  the 
ensuing  five  years.  The  eighteen  persons  who 
lived  beyond  90,  appear  to  have  deceased  at  the 
following  ages,  viz  :  5  at  91,  2  at  92,  3  at  93,  2 
at  94,  1  at  95,  2  at  96,  2  at  98  and  one  at  99,  no 
one  of  the  whole  attaining  a  full  century.  The 
liniit  assigned  by  the  Psalmist  in  the  90th  Psalm, 
"  The  days  of  our  years  are  three  score  years  and 
ten,"  was  exceeded  in  no  fewer  than  238  in- 
stances, and  163  persons  passed  beyond  even 
seventy-five  years. 

i'rom  "  The  Frecuman'e  Friend." 

FreeJmen's  Stores. 
Since  the  last  number  of  the  Freedman's  Friend 
was  issued,  the  operations  of  the  stores  at  Hamp- 
ton and  Yorktown,  Va.,  have  steadily  and  largely 
increased.  This  increase  has  necessitated  an  ex- 
tension of  our  store  accommodations  at  both 
places,  the  space  originally  provided  having  been 
bund  totally  inadequate  to  the  storage  of  the 
large  amount  of  meal  and  provisions  weekly  re- 
ceived and  distributed.  The  increase  of  business 
is  probably  to  be  attributed  partly  to  increased 
confidence  on  the  part  of  the  coloured  people;  at 
Yorktown,  however,  it  is  mainly  owing  to  the 
great  change  in  the  military  status 'there  since 
our  labours  were  commenced.  The  withdrawal  of 
the  soldiers,  save  a  garrison  of  about  eighty  men, 
and  the  consecjuent  risk  of  inroads  upon  the  settle- 
ment by  guerilla  bands,  induced  all  storekeepers 
but  our  own  to  abandon  that  field,  and  the  mili- 
tary officers  to  seek  security  within  the  fort.  It 
has  been  comforting  to  us,  that  amid  this  unsettle- 
ment  and  exposure,  our  various  employees  have 
been  strengthened  to  maintain  the  principles  of 
peace,  in  resisting  urgent  appeals  for  the  similar 
removal  of  our  store  and  mission-house.  We  are 
ilso  gratified  that  the  fears,  freely  expressed  by 
some,  that  our  store,  in  its  isolated  position,  and 
unprotected  by  the  sword,  would  tempt  guerilla 
inroads  upon  the  coloured  settlement,  have  thus 
far  not  been  realized. 

The  sales  at  the  Yorktown  store  during  the 
Ninth  month,  amounted  to  §6,373.71,  and  on  the 
first  of  this  month,  (a  single  dai/,)  they  reached 
the  enormous  figure  of  $866.15  !  Those  at  Hamp- 
ton, during  the  same  month,  somewhat  exceeded 
those  at  Yorktown, — making  together  upwards  of 
$13,000,  or  at  the  rate  of  over '$150,000  per  an- 
num. 

The  amount  returned  to  our  treasury,  to  be  re- 
invested in  supplies,  since  the  opening  of  these 
stores — one  early  in  the  Fifth  month  last,  the 
other  in  the  Sixth  month — has  exceeded  forty- 
five  thousand  dollars.  That  so  large  a  business 
can  be  safely  conducted  with  the  small  capital 
originally  furnished  us,  may  surprise  some.  A 
few  words  will  suffice  to  dissipate  any  fears  on 
this  point.  All  sales  are  made  for  cash,  and  all 
moneys  on  hand  are  forwarded  weekly  by  each 
storekeeper  to  the  committee.  His  stock  also  is 
replenished  weekly.  We  are  thus  enabled  to 
purchase  altogether  for  cash,  and  to  sell  goods  to 
the  amount  of  two  thousand  dollars  weekly  from 
a  stock  varying  in  value  from  five  to  eight  thou- 
sand. 

The  good  which  is  eff"ected  by  the  furnishing 
of  such  an  amount  of  necessary  supplies  to  the 
freedmen,  at  or  near  cost,  is  almost  incalculable. 
Many,  who  otherwise  would  be  in  great  measure 
dependent  upon  charity,  are  thus  enabled  to  sup- 
port themselves  and  families ;  others,  to  procure 
more  of  the  elevating  comforts  of  life;  and  all, 
through  the  honest  dealings  of  these  stores,  with 
an  occasional  word  in  season  from  our  storekeepers, 


to  learn  something  of  the  value  of  money,  and 
how  to  care  for  their  own  pecuniary  interests. 
Great  good  has  also  been  done  to  the  thousands 
of  blacks  around  Hampton,  in  enabling  them  to 
purchase  supplies  at  neighboring  stores  at  greatly 
reduced  prices — our  own  sales  being  far  from  re- 
presenting the  amount  consumed  by  the  blacks  in 
this  district,'^nd  on  which  a  saving  is  efi"ected  for 
them  by  our  instrumentality. 

The  class  of  goods  required  by  the  freedmen 
may  be  judged  from  the  extracts  from  our  store- 
keepers' letters,  published  in  another  column  of 
this  paper.  Meal,  meats,  and  groceries,  form  a 
very  large  percentage  of  their  orders;  and  the 
quantity  of  hardware,  crockery,  wooden  and  tin- 
ware, give  gratifying  evidence  of  the  rapid  eleva- 
tion of  many  from  the  utter  destitution  in  which 
they  escaped  from  slavery. 

A  number  of  copies  of  the  Testament  and 
Psalms  have  recently  been  sent  to  each  store,  for 
sale  to  the  freedmen,  and  it  is  hoped  many  will 
avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  thus  afiorded 
to  become  possessors  of  the  sacred  writings.  The 
means  to  keep  up  this  supply  have  been  kindly 
furnished  by  our  friend,  Hannah  Sansom. 

In  contemplating  the  good  already  effected 
through  these  two  stores,  and  the  many  thousands 
of  blacks,  to  whom  they  are  inaccessible,  and  who 
are  suffering  from  want  of  proper  facilities  to  pro- 
cure cheap  supplies,  the  committee  are  deeply 
impressed  with  the  desirability  of  further  labour 
in  this  important  channel.  But  before  additional 
stores  can  be  opened,  additional  capital  must  be 
furnished.    Shall  we  look  for  this  in  vain? 

About  six  thousand  dollars  will  be  required  as 
a  basis  for  eacli  additional  store  ;  and  more,  when 
they  are  located  at  a  distance,  on  account  of  the 
increased  time  consumed  by  the  transit  of  goods 
and  of  remittances. 

The  capital  with  which  the  business  at  Hamp- 
ton and  Yorktown  is  conducted,  was  loaned  to  the 
Association  for  two  years,  without  interest,  in 
sums  of  five  hundred  dollars.  When  these  loans 
were  made,  the  project. was  looked  upon  by  most 
as  somewhat  of  an  experiment,  yet  over  a  dozen 
Friends  were  readily  found  who  were  willing  to 
contribute  in  this  way  to  the  elevation  of  the  un- 
fettered slave  to  self-supporting  freedom.  Now, 
the  experiment  has  proved  a  success;  and  the  re- 
sultant good  has  far  more  than  rewarded  all  the 
capital  and  labour  expended. 

Cannot,  then,  the  same  plan  be  adopted  to  pro- 
cure the  capital  required  for  additional  stores  ? 

The  increase  of  business  already  alluded  to  has 
added  greatly  to  the  labour  of  our  storekeepers, 
and  made  additional  assistance  a  necessity.  Two 
or  three  young  Friends,  from  18  to  22  years  of 
age,  of  good  moral  character,  energetic,  and  ready 
and  accurate  with  figures,  could  at  once  be  fur- 
nished with  places,  and  the  committee  would  be 
pleased  to  receive  application  from  such.  Edward 
R.  Taber,  of  East  Shelby,  N.  Y.,  has  recently 
been  appointed  as  assistant  to  our  storekeeper  at 
Yorktown,  and  has  within  a  few  days  proceeded 
South  to  enter  upon  his  duties. 

Contributors  to  our  funds  may  naturally  inquire 
by  what  system  of-  finance  their  capital  is  held 
unimpaired,  and  yet  the  requirement  of  govern- 
ment complied  with,  that  no  profit  shall  be  re- 
alized. Since  our  stores  were  first  opened,  the 
price  of  almost  every  article  of  merchandise  has 
materially  advanced.  Our  own  prices  to  the 
blacks  have  necessarily  kept  pace  with  this  ad- 
vance, profits  have  accrued,  and  have  been  at  once 
re-invested.  Our  stocks  of  goods,  though  little  (if 
any)  larger  in  quantity  than  they  were  three 
months  ago,  are  nominally  much  more  valuable. 
As  prices  recede  to  the  standard  of  a  few  months 
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back,  which  must  be  the  case  sooner  or  later,  a 
large  part  of  this  nominal  profit  will  be  effaced  ; 
and  until  prices  become  settled,  we  must  for  self- 
preservation  keep  the  reins  well  in  hand,  and  a 
nominal  surplus  on  hand.  It  is  the  purpose  of 
the  committee  to  require  an  account  of  stock  to 
be  taken  ia  each  store,  and  our  books  regularly 
closed  at  the  end  of  each  quarter.  If,  when  prices 
become  settled  and  lower,  a  surplus  shall  still  re- 
main, whatever  may  be  required  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  the  stores  will  be  so  appropriated, 
and  the  balance  be  applied  to  the  benefit  of  the 
freedmen,  by  furnishing  the  absolute  necessaries 
of  life  at,  or  possibly  even  below,  cost,  leaving 
the  expenses  of  conducting  business  to  be  borne 
by  such  as  are  able  to  command  the  luxuries. 
This  constant  watchfulness  of  our  stocks  and  ac- 
counts will,  it  is  hoped  and  believed,  secure  the 
greatest  good  to  the  freedmen,  ensure  the  strictest 
compliance  with  the  spirit  of  the  government  re- 
gulations, and  enable  us  to  return  our  capital  at 
maturity  to  such  of  our  contributors  as  may  de- 
sire it.    On  behalf  of  the  committee, 

John  B.  Garrett, 

Chairman. 

Philadelphia,  Tenth  mo.  13th,  1864. 


Plantarum  Austriacarum  consists  of  five  volumes, 
large  folio,  containing  500  plates  (about  600 
plants)  with  a  quarto  volume  of  plates  and  text. 
The  first  production  of  the  English  press,  though 
it  will  bear  no  comparison  in  extent  with  the  im- 
perial magnificence  of  the  Austrian  work,  fully 
equals  it  in  beauty  of  execution.  It  is  The  Ferns 
of  Great  Britian  and  Ireland,  by  Thomas  Moore, 
edited  by  Dr.  Lindley,  imperial  folio,  with  51 
plates.    It  is  printed  by  Henry  Bradbury. 
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Nature  Printing. 
This  method  of  printing  from  natural  objects, 
such  as  plants,  mosses,  sea-weeds,  &c.,  which  has 
lately  been  so  improved  as  to  have  become  appli- 
cable to  a  great  variety  of  purposes,  and  produces 
impressions  so  truthful  and  beautiful  that  only  a 
close  inspection  reveals  the  fact  that  they  are 
copies,  is  thus  described  in  the  Encyclopcedia 
Britannica. 

The  plant,  perfectly  dry,  or  any  other  suitable 
subject,  is  placed  on  a  plate  of  fine  rolled  lead, 
the  surface  of  which  has  been  polished  by  plan- 
ing. The  plate  and  subject  are  then  passed  be- 
tween rollers,  by  the  pressure  of  which  the  sub- 
ject is  forced  into  the  surface  of  the  lead.  The 
leaden  plate  is  then  subjected  to  a  moderate  heat, 
by  the  action  of  which  the  subject  is  loosened 
from  its  bed  and  easily  removed.  This  mould  is 
then  subjected  to  the  galvano-electric  process,  the 
second  cast  being  a  perfect  facsimile  of  the  leaden 
mould.  When  the  subject  to  be  printed  is  of  one 
colour  only,  that  pigment  is  rubbed  in,  and  any 
superfluity  removed;  but  when  it  is  of  two  or 
more  colours,  the  process  is  simple,  but  it  is  be- 
lieved, perfectly  novel  in  any  process  of  printing 
heretofore  practised.  In  the  case,  for  instance, 
of  flowering  plants,  having  stems,  roots,  leaves, 
and  flowers,  the  plan  adopted  in  the  inking  of  the 
plate  is  to  apply  the  darkest  colour,  which  gener- 
ally happens  to  be  that  of  the  roots,  first,  the 
superfluous  colour  is  cleaned  oflf;  the  next  darkest 
colour,  such,  perhaps,  as  that  of  the  stems,  is  then 
applied,  the  superfluous  colour  of  which  is  also 
cleaned  off;  this  mode  is  continued  until  every 
part  of  the  plant  in  the  copperplate  has  received 
the  right  tint.  In  this  state,  before  the  plate  is 
printed,  the  colour  in  the  difl'erent  parts  of  the 
copper  looks  as  if  the  plant  were  imbedded  in  the 
metal.  The  plate  thus  charged,  with  the  paper 
laid  over  it,  is  placed  upon  a  copperplate  press, 
the  upper  roller  of  which  is  covered  with  five  or 
six  layers  of  blanket  of  compact  fine  texture.  The 
effect  of  the  pressure  is,  that  all  the  colours  are 
printed  by  one  impression ;  for  when  the  paper  is 
removed  the  plant  is  seen  quite  perfect,  highly 
emboisflcd,  with  the  roots,  stems,  and  other  parts, 
each  of  its  proper  tint. 

The  great  national  work  which  the  Austrian 
establishment  has  produced,  as  the  exemplar  of 
the  new  art,  i^  trnlj  imperial.    The  P/iytioft/pia 


CHILDREN  OF  LIGHT. 
Walk  in  the  light  I  so  shall  thou  know 

That  fellowship  of  love 
Bis  Spirit  only  can  bestow, 

Who  reigns  in  light  above. 
Walk  in  the  light  1  and  sin,  abhorr'd 

Shall  ne'er  defile  again, 
The  blood  of  Jesus  Gbrist  the  Lord 

Shall  cleanse  from  every  stain. 

Walk  in  the  light  I  and  thou  shalt  find 

Thy  heart  made  truly  His, 
Who  dwells  in  cloudless  light  enshrined, 

In  whom  no  darkness  is. 
Walk  in  the  light!  and  thou  shalt  own 

Thy  darkness  pass'd  away. 
Because  that  light  hath  in  thee  shown 

In  which  is  perfect  day. 

Walk  in  the  light !  and  e'en  the  tomb 

No  fearful  shade  shall  wear  ; 
Glory  shall  chase  away  its  gloom, 

For  Christ  hath  conquered  there! 
Walk  in  the  light !  and  thine  shall  be 

A  path  though  thorny,  bright ; 
For  God,  by  Grace,  shall  dwell  in  thee, 

And  God  himself  is  light. 


Selected. 


Selected. 

MEMORY. 

T'is  sweet  to  remember !  I  would  not  forego 

The  charms  which  the  past  o'er  the  present  can  throw. 

For  all  the  gay  visions  that  Fancy  may  weave 

In  her  web  of  illusion,  that  shines  to  deceive. 

We  know  not  the  future — the  past  we  have  felt — 

Its  cherished  enjoj'ments  the  bosom  can  melt; 

Its  raptures  anew  o'er  our  pulses  may  roll, 

When  thoughts  of  the  morrow  fall  cold  on  the  80ul. 

T'is  sweet  to  remember  I  when  storms  are  abroad, 
To  see  in  the  rainbow  the  promise  of  God  : 
The  day  may  be  darken'd,  but  far  in  the  west. 
In  Vermillion  and  gold,  sinks  the  sun  to  his  rest; 
With  smiles  like  the  morning  he  passeth  away: 
Thus  the  beams  of  delight  on  the  spirit  can  play, 
When  in  calm  reminiscence  we  gather  the  flowers 
Which  love  scatter'd  round  us  iu  happier  hours. 
s 

'Tis  sweet  to  remember  !  When  friends  are  unkind, 

When  their  coldness  and  carelessness  shadow  the  mind 

Then,  to  draw  back  the  veil  which  envelopes  a  land 

Where  delectable  prospects  in  beauty  expand; 

To  smell  the  green  fields,  the  fresh  waters  to  hear, 

Whose  once  fairy  music  enchanted  the  ear  ; 

To  drink  iu  the  smiles  that  delighted  us  then, 

To  li.-t  the  fond  voices  of  childhood  agiiin, — 

Oh,  this  the  sad  heart,  like  a  reed  that  is  bruised, 

Hinds  up,  when  the  banquet  of  hope  is  refused. 

'Tis  sweet  to  remember  !  and  naught  can  destroy 
Tlic  balm-breathing  comfort,  tlie  glory,  the  joy. 
Which  spring  froru  that  fountain,  to  gladden  our  wav. 
When  the  cliangeful  and  taithless  desert  or  betrav. 
I  would  not  forget  1 — though  my  thouglits  sliould  be 
dark. 

O'er  the  ocean  of  life  I  look  back  from  my  bark. 
And  I  sec  the  last  Eden,  where  once  I  was  blest, 
A  type  and  a  promise  of  heavenly  rest. 

ir.  G.  Clark. 

The  Age  of  Trees. — Mr.  J.  Bleukarn  writes  in 
the  (London)  Builder  denying  the  correctness  of 
the  generally-received  opioion  that,  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  age  of  any  tree,  when  felled,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  make  a  transverse  section,  and 
count  the  number  of  a»H/<(7/rings.  In  trees  whose 
ages  varied  one  or  two  centuries,  there  is  percep- 
tible (on  the  ring  theory)  only  a  difference  of  four 
or  five  yenra. 


life's  Close  and  its  lessons. 

As  the  poet  Addison  lay  on  his  death-bed,  he 
sent  for  Lord  Warwick,  a  near  relative  and  an 
erring  young  man,  on  whom  his  pious  precepts 
had  fallen  unheeded.  He  had  one  more  lesson 
to  teach,  and  that  a  most  impressive  one.  "Dear 
sir,"  said  the  young  nobleman,  "  you  sent  for  me; 
I  believe  and  hope  you  have  some  commands;  I 
shall  hold  them  most  dear."  Affectionately  grasp- 
ing his  friend's  hand,  the  dying  poet  said,  "  I 
have  sent  for  you  that  you  may  see  how  a  chris- 
tian can  die." 

The  testimony  of  the  dying  is  always  regarded 
with  interest.  There  is  wisdom  in  the  experience 
of  a  life  time,  and  it  is  proper  that  the  verdict  of 
dying  lips  should  impress  the  mind.  A  dying 
man  acts  himself;  every  delusion  by  which  he 
has  endeavored  to  quiet  the  , clamors  of  his  eon- 
science  vanishes;  the  world  can  pi"omise  him 
nothing  more;  the  future  can  afford  him  no  hopes 
that  do  not  centre  in  God  ;  his  belief  in  the  Deity, 
in  religion,  in  virtue,  rises  above  every  considera- 
tion, and  he  judges  himself,  and  estimates  his 
conduct  in  life,  in  the  solemn  light  of  eternit}'. 
The  scene  of  Lord  Warwick  at  the  death-bed  of 
Addison,  is  impressive — the  giddy  youth,  on  the 
threshold  of  eternity.  What  effect  the  interview 
had  on  the  subsequent  life  of  Lord  Warwick,  we 
do  not  know;  but,  whatever  it  may  have  been  in 
that  particular  case,  a  young  man  may  gather  the 
most  salutary  lessons  by  contemplating  the  words 
and  the  behavior  of  the  dying.  He  may  well 
pause  in  his  reading  when  his  eye  falls  on  a  final 
testimony,  and  learn  to  shun  the  mistakes  by 
which  others  have  made  wrecks  of  their  lives,  and 
to  practice  those  virtues  that  prove  satisfactory 
and  enduring. 

Dying  testimonies  show  the  folly  of  endeavor- 
ing to  destroy  ourselves  in  respect  to  our  relations 
with  God.  Death  corrects  our  known  errors,  it 
crushes  our  speculative  reasonings,  and  allows  our 
innate  consciousness  of  truth  to  assert  its  autho- 
rity. As  death  approaches,  a  man  reviews  his 
life,  and  his  motives  and  conduct  are  brought  into 
judgment  before  the  tribunal  of  his  conscience; 
he  cannot  flee  from  himself;  he  cannot  stifle  his 
convictions  of  the  fas  and  nefas  of  the  motives 
that  have  governed  his  behavior ;  and  if,  to  palliate 
irregularities  in  his  natural  conduct,  he  has  called 
error  truth,  he  will  find  it  a  fearful  thing  to  be^ 
undeceived. 

John  Wilmot,  Lord  Rochester,  was  an  accom- 
plished nobleman  and  a  favorite  of  Charles  II. 
He  became  dissolute,  a  votary  to  the  wine-cup, 
and  to  sensual  pleasure,  and  a  defender  of  infi- 
delity. He  confessed  to  Dr.  Burnet  that,  for  five 
years,  his  dissipation  was  so  excessive  that  he  was 
at  no  time  master  of  himself.  The  age  of  thirty- 
one  found  him  with  his  physical  powers  ruined, 
and  his  prospects  in  life  precarious.  His  infidel 
principles  forsook  him,  and  trembling  in  view  of 
future  punishment,  he  turned  penitently  to  God. 
During  his  protracted  illness,  he  published  a  con- 
fession of  his  errors,  declaring  that  "he  left  to 
the  world  this  last  declaration,  which  he  delivered, 
in  the  presence  of  the  great  God,  who  knows  tho 
secrets. of  ail  hearts,  and  before  whom  he  was 
preparing  to  be  judged,  that,  from  the  bottom  of 
his  soul,  he  detested  and  abhorred  the  whole 
course  of  his  former  wicked  life."  "  Oh,  remem- 
ber," he  said  to  a  friend  who  visited  him  on  his 
death-bed,  "  that  you  condemn  God  no  more.  He 
is  an  avenging  God,  and  will  visit  you  for  your 
sins,  and  will,  I  hope,  touch  your  conscience 
sooner  or  later,  as  he  has  done  mine.  You  and  I 
have  been  friends  and  sinners  together  a  great 
while,  and,  therefore,  I  am  the  more  free  with 
you.  'We  buve  all  been  mistaken  in  our  conceits 
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nd  opinions ;  our  persuasions  have  been  false  and 
roundless.  Therefore,  God  grant  you  repentance. 
I  am  abandoned  by  God  and  man  !"  exclaimed 
^oltaire  in  his  last  sickness.  After  a  long  exile, 
e  had  returned  to  Paris  in  triumph.  His  name 
raa  the  signal  for  enthusiasm.  He  had  even 
eared  that  he  should  expire  amid  the  acclama- 
ionswith  his  presence  called  forth  at  the  theatre. 
Jut  neither  the  shout  of  the  populace,  nor  the 
ssurance  of  his  atheistical  friends,  could  stay  his 
lith  on  his  own  philosophy  in  the  prospect  of  the 
oming  judgment.  He  renounced  his  opinions, 
ut  died  in  the  expectation  of  future  retribution. 

"  Guenard  has  said  it !  Guenard  has  said  it !" 
lournfully  said  Cardinal  Mazarin,  alluding  to  the 
eclaration  of  his  physician  that  he  must  die.  He 
ras  heard  to  exclaim,  "Oh,  my  poor  soul,  what 
'ill  become  of  thee?  Whither  wilt  thou  go?" 
'o  the  queen-dowager  of  France  he  said,  "  Ma- 
ame,  your  favors  have  undone  me.  Were  I  to 
ve  again,  1  would  be  a  monk  rather  than  a  cour- 
ier." Such  were  the  sober  reflections  of  an  eccle- 
iastic,  whose  boundless  ambition  had  overruled 
is  sense  of  moral  obligation,  and  whose  adroit 
olicy  had  virtually  placed  in  his  hands  the  scep- 
»e  of  France.    But  Mazarin,  though  awakened 

his  situation,  was  too  much  joined  to  his  politics 
nd  pleasures  to  turn  manfully  to  religion.  Cards 
'ere  one  of  his  last  amusements;  and,  when 
ying,  he  ordered  himself  to  be  rouged  and 
ressed,  that  he  might  receive  the  flattery  of  his 
ourtiers  on  his  apparent  recovery. 

There  are  hours  of  sober  thought  and  times  of 
Bminent  peril,  when  the  soul  seems  to  forecast 
be  dying  hour — when  it  starts  at  the  view  of  its 
Dnscious  errors,  and  utters,  as  from  dying  lips, 
le  settled  convictions.  Hobbes  was  subject  to 
le  most  gloomy  reflections,  and  was  thrown  into 

state  of  terror  if  left  alone  in  the  dark.  He 
eclared,  on  one  occasion,  that  had  he  the  whole 
'orld  to  dispose  of,  he  would  give  it  for  a  single 
ay  to  live.  He  died  with  the  declaration  that 
6  was  taking  a  leap  in  the  dark.  Paine,  in  his 
>st  sickness,  would  cry  out  with  affright  if  left 
lone  night  or  day.  Shelly,  during  a  storm  at 
5a,  was  stupefied  with  terror,  and  when  the  dan- 
er  was  past,  declared  to  Lord  Byron  that  he  had 
isted  so  much  of  the  bitterness  of  death  that,  in 
he  future,  he  should^entertain  doubts  of  his  own 
reed. 

There  is  something  mournful  in  the  declaration 
f  Gibbon,  ou  the  night  he  completed  the  Decline 
nd  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.  "  It  was  on  the 
ay,  or  rather  night,  of  the  27th  of  June,  1787, 
etween  the  hours  of  11  and  12,  that  I  wrote  the 
ist  lines  of  the  last  page,  in  a  summer-house  in 
ly  garden.  After  laying  down  my  pen,  I  took 
everal  turns  in  a  herceau,  a  covered  walk  of 
cacias,  which  commands  a  prospect  of  the  coun- 
ry,  the  lake  and  the  mountains.  The  air  was 
amperate,  the  sky  'was  serene,  the  silver  orb  of 
he  moon  was  reflected  from  the  waters,  and  all 
fature  was  silent.  I  will  not  dissemble  the  first 
motions  of  joy  on  the  recovery  of  my  freedom 
nd,  perhaps,  the  establishment  of  my  fame.  But 
by  pride  was  soon  humbled,  and  a  sober  melan 
holy  was  spread  over  my  mind  by  the  idea  that  I 
lad  taken  an  everlasting  leave  of  an  agreeable  com- 
lanion,  and  that,  whatsoever  might  be  the  future 
iate  of  my  history,  the  life  of  the  historian  must 
18  short  and  precarious." 

Still  more  gloomy  is  the  declaration  of  Hume, 
n  reviewing  his  life  and  works  :  "  I  am  at  first 
ffrighted  and  confounded  by  the  forlorn  solitude 
a  which  I  am  placed  by  my  philosophy,  and  fancy 
oyself  some  strange,  uncouth  monster,  who,  not 
iieing  able  to  mingle  and  unite  in  society,  has 
leen  expelled  all  haman  commerce,  and  left  utter- 


ly abandoned  and  disconsolate.  Fain  would  I  run 
into  the  crowd  for  shelter  and  warmth,  but  cannot 
prevail  upon  myself  to  mix  with  such  deformity. 
I  call  upon  others,  to  join  with  me  to  make  a 
community  apart,  but  no  one  will  barken  to  me. 
P^very  one  keeps  at  a  distance,  and  dreads  the 
storm  that  beats  upon  me  from  every  side.  When 
I  look  abroad,  I  foresee  on  every  side  dispute,  con- 
tradiction, anger,  calumny  and  detraction.  When 
I  turn  my  eye  inward,  I  find  nothing  but  doubt 
and  ignorance." — Cor.  of  Independent. 


For  "The  FrieDd." 

Report  of  the  Committee  in  charge  of  the  Or- 
phan House,  at  Hampton,  Va. 


morals,  they  are  making  as  much  progress  as  can 
be  reasonably  expected." 

The  health  of  the  orphans  has  suffered  during 
the  past  summer  from  causes  incident  to  that 
climate  in  warm  weather,  but  we  believe  no  deaths 
have  occurred  amongst  them.  The  children  have 
mostly  proved  tractable  and  obedient  ;  only  one 
instance  having  been  reported  to  us  where  the 
discipline  of  the  institution  failed  to  conquer,  and 
the  child  in  question  was  sent  to  one  of  the  neigh- 
bouring government  farms. 

A  recent  letter  from  our  matron,  says,  "We 
have  now  in  the  institution  seventeen  girls,  two 
of  whom  have  only  just  come  to  us.  The  others 
are  all  making  good  progress  in  habits  of  industry 
and  cleanliness,  and    are    gradually  becorains 


Almost  from  the  commencement  of  the  labours  jpractically  acquainted  with  work  of  all  kinds 


of  the  Association  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia  for 
the  relief  of  Colored  Freedmen,  it  has  been  ob- 
served with  pain  and  solicitude,  by  those  engaged 
in  alleviating  their  miseries,  that,  amongst  the 
multitudes  continually  emerging  into  freedom, 
there  was  a  class  of  orphan  girls,  who,  being  de- 
prived of  their  natural  protectors,  had  either  been 
nominally  adopted  by  unprincipled  persons  of 
their  own  race,  merely  as  a  pretext  for  the  receipt 
of  rations,  whilst  unreasonable  labour  was  exacted 
from  them,  or  else  these  poor  helpless  ones  were 
left  floating  about,  without  regular  means  of  sub- 
sistence, and  subject  to  every  kind  of  abuse. 
With  a  view  to  protect  such,  and  whilst  affording 
a  temporary  shelter,  to  train  them  in  principles  of 
morality  and  religion,  and  instruct  them  in  such 
household  duties  as  may  a  little  prepare  them  for 
situations  as  servants  in  the  North ;  the  Women's 
Aid  Association  resolved  to  open  an  Orphan 
House :  and  finding  the  town  of  Hampton,  Va., 
most  desirably  located  for  such  a  purpose,  appli- 
cation was  made  by  Eliza  Yates  to  General  But- 
ler, for  a  suitable  house  for  our  object.  He  very 
readily  acceded  to  the  request,  offering  all  the 
facilities  at  his  command,  as  a  military  officer,  and 
our  operations  were  commenced  on  a  small  scale, 
a  the  Fifth  month  last. 

Many  alterations  and  repairs  were  necessary  be- 
fore the  house  could  be  occupied;  but  through 
the  liberality  of  two  warm  friends  to  the  cause, 
and  the  contributions  of  others  who  were  inter- 
ested, we  were  enabled,  not  only  to  meet  the  ex- 
pense thus  incurred,  but  to  enclose  the  property, 
(including  two  large  vegetable  gardens,)  with  a 
new  and  substantial  fence;  and  also  to  furnish 
the  house  with  such  simple  articles  as  were  re- 
quisite for  the  accommodation  of  about  twenty- 
four  orphans.    At  the  last  report,  there  were 


They  are  much  more  docile  and  attentive  to  the 
rules  of  the  house  than  they  were  two  months 
ago.  Indeed  I  think  I  may  say  they  are  orderly 
and  mostly  well  behaved,  and  much  less  quarrel- 
some than  they  were.  We  are  expecting  more 
girls,  and  I  have  employed  carpenters  to  make 
bedsteads,  dining  tables,  &c.  Col.  Kinsman  has 
promised  to  supply  some  lumber.  He  seems  al- 
ways ready  to  help  aloug  our  little  establishment. 
He  wishes  me  to  apply  to  the  committee  for  their 
consent  to  take  boys,  and  says,  "Don't  let  want 
of  room  be  any  consideration  :  we  will  build  more 
rooms  as  soon  as  th^y  are  wanted." 

The  expenditure  from  our  treasury  thus  far,  on 
account  of  the  Orphanage,  has  been  about  SI, .300  ; 
to  which  .should  be  added  about  S520,  expended 
by  Eliza  Yates,  from  moneys  collected  by  her,  in 
various  improvements  and  matters,  essential  for 
the  comfort  and  light  arrangement  of  the  family. 

We  trust  the  chief  difficulties  of  the  establish- 
ment have  now  been  surmounted,  and  that  there 
is  a  fair  prospect  of  a  steady  increase  of  useful- 
ness. 

E.  L.  Smitu,  Secretary. 


Selected  for  *'  The  Friend  " 

Being  at  Enniscarthy,  Wexford,  and  other 
neighboring  places,  the  horrors  recently  produced 
by  the  rebellion,  seemed  to  be  revived  in  my  mind, 
giving  rise  to  serious  and  sorrowful  reflections, 
and  leading  me  to  contemplate  the  mercy  and 
strength  of  Omnipotence. 

Great,  indeed,  was  the  Lord's  kindness  to 
Friends,  preserving  them  amidst  the  dreadful 
carnage,  as  well  as  the  sufferings  which  others 
passed  through.  When  human  blood  flowed  in 
streams  through  the  streets,  and  multitudes  were 


piked  and  thrown  into  the  rivers,  burnt  in  barns, 
eighteen  children  in  the  establishment,  but  it  was  houses,  &c.,  and  in  many  other  ways  tortured  and 
  ■  '  ■  '        '   slain,  not  one  Friend  was  known  to  be  killed, 


believed  the  number  would  greatly  increase  through 
the  coming  winter.  Government  furnishes  the 
greater  part  of  the  rations  for  the  family,  but  the 
salaries  of  matron  and  teachers,  the  clothing  for 
the  children,  and  all  other  expenses,  are  of  course 
defrayed  from  the  funds  of  the  Women's  Aid 
Association ;  and  we  would  here  return  our  sin- 
cere thanks  to  all  those  Friends  who  have  con- 
tributed especially  to  the  support  of  the  Orphan 
House. 

The  institution  was  opened  under  the  super- 
vision of  our  Friend  Eliza  Yates,  but  her  health 
failing,  she  was  obliged  lo  withdraw,  and  has  been 
succeeded  by  Hannah  Cranstone,  who  is  now  per- 
forming her  somewhat  arduous  duties  faithfully 
and  satisfactorily.  In  these,  she  is  at  present 
aided  by  Harriet  Bell,  who  was  engaged  by  our 
committee  as  teacher,  but  has  been  kindly  shar- 
ing the  labours  of  the  matron.  She  saj's  of  her 
pupils,  "They  evince  much  anxiety  and  determi- 
nation to  learn,  they  are  fond  of  needlework,  and 
can  now  sew  very  well.    In  mind,  manners  and 


save  a  j'oung  man,  who  forsook  his  peaceable 
principles,  and  took  up  arms  for  his  defence. 

If  we  forsake  Omnipotence,  whither  shall  we 
flee  for'help  !  If  He  is  humbly  relied  upon.  He 
will  be  unto  his  people  as  a  wall  of  defence,  and 
make  a  way  where  there  appears  to  be  no  way. 
But  too  many  of  those  who  saw  these  marvellous 
works  of  tlie  Lord,  and  how  his  delivering  power 
was  vouchsafed,  have  forgotten  these,  his  mercies, 
and  gone  their  own  ways  into  the  world.  Alas  ! 
saith  my  soul,  for  these  !  So  evident  were  the 
favours  shown  to  Friends,  that  many  other  persons 
sheltered  themselves  in  their  habitations,  and 
those  of  the  Society  who  had  deviated"from  the 
plain  attire,  by  which  Friendsare  generally  known, 
now  saw  their  folly.  In  those  calamitous  times, 
fashionable  clothing  of  an  expensive  kind,  was 
rather  a  passport  to  death  than  to  honor,  and  at 
all  times  it  is  more  an  evidence  of  a  weak  under- 
standing, than  of  a  sound  mind;  for  neither  re- 
ligion nor  reason  point  it  out  as  a  means  to  pro- 
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mote  the  usefulness  of  the  wearer.  The  great  de- 
parture from  plainness,  which  is  evident  among 
many  of  our  young  people,  is  rather  a  proof  of 
their  folly  and  ignorance,  than  of  wisdom  ;  since 
it  is  beneath  the  dignity  and  nobility  of  a  chris- 
tian mind  to  be  so  much  employed  about,  and 
pleased  with  the  covering  of  the  body.  In  some 
it  may  be  more  the  effect  of  the  parents'  pride, 
than  that  of  the  children ;  but  this  testimony  of 
our  Society  to  a  simple,  useful,  and  not  expensive 
manner  of  dressing  and  living,  is  grcjjunded  in  the 
Truth,  and  innovations  will  never  be  able  to  sap 
the  foundation,  or  overthrow  it.  I  would  recom- 
mend to  my  dear  young  friends,  to  endeavour  to 
see  from  whence  those  desires  arise  which  lead 
them  to  follow  and  copy  after  the  fantastical 
dresses  and  habits  which  are  so  continually  chang- 
ing. 

Neatness  and  cleanliness  are  certainly  commen- 
dable; and  if  rusticityis  offensive,  simplicity  is  not. 
And  surely,  simplicity  and  self-denial  become  a 
people  called,  as  we  are,  to  bear  a  testimony  to 
the  purity  of  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ.  I 
grant  that  there  is  no  religion  in  the  cut  or  colour 
of  a  garment;  but  the  exterior  appearance  is  often 
an  index  of  the  mind  ;  and  if  the  inside  of  the 
cup  and  the  platter  be  made  clean,  the  outside 
will  be  clean  also.  ]\[en  do  not  gather  grapes  of 
thorns,  nor  figs  of  thistles;  and  conformity  to  the 
world  in  any  of  its  corrupt  ways  and  fashions,  is 
not  a  being  transformed,  as  the  scriptures  of  Truth 
exhort.  Let  us,  therefore,  strive  so  to  walk  in 
all  things,  as  the  redeemed  of  the  Lord,  who  make 
no  provision  for  the  flesh  to  fulfil  the  lusts  there- 
of, but  who  are  concerned  to  live  unto  Him  who 
died  for  them,  that  the  blessed  and  happy  state 
of  tlie  redeemed  ones  may  conspicuously  appear 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  that  others  may  be  in- 
duced to  seek  a  release  from  the  bondage  there 
is  in  sin  and  corruption,  and  in  all  the  world's 
evil  ways  and  fashions.  Evil  communications 
corrupt  good  manners;  where  the  precious  gives 
way  to  the  vile,  good  is  oppressed,  and  evil  is  ad- 
vanced ;  thus,  by  little  and  little  the  oppressor 
may  gain  the  ascendency  over  the  redeemed,  and 
bondage  may  increase,  and  then  suffering  will  be 
unavoidable. 

I  much  desire  that  the  children  of  Friends  may 
not  be  brought  up  in  ignorance,  so  as  not  to  know 
the  grounds  of  the  religicus  principles  they  pro- 
fess, and  why  plainness  is  more  commendable 
then  imitating  tiiose  who  change  because  fashion 
is  changeable. 

Henry  Hull. 

From  Chambers'  Journal. 

Coral  Islands, 

Coral  formations  are  of  four  kinds — atolls  or 
lagoon  islands,  encircling  reefs,  barrier  reefs,  and 
coral  fringes.  They  are  nearly  ail  confined  totiie 
tropical  regions ;  and  lagoons  are  found  in  the 
Indian  and  Pacific  oceans  only.  Of  the  four, 
atolls  are  the  most  remarkable,  though  all  are  the 
work  of  the  same  animals. 

Atolls  are  chaplets  or  rings  of  coral,  enclosing 
a  portion  of  the  sea.  The  rings  rise  to  a  height 
of  from  six  to  twelve  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
water,  and  average  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  breadth. 
In  conseriuence  they  are  not  discernible  even  at 
a  very  small  distance,  unless,  as  is  frequently  tiie 
case,  thej  arc  covered  with  tiie  cocoa  nut  or  the 
pandanus,  the  seeds  of  which  are  brought  by  the 
waves  from  places  many  hundreds  of  leagues  away, 
to  adorn  and  enrich  tliese  strange  births  of  the 
ocean.  A  notable  appearance  do  these  lagoon  is- 
lands present.  They  are  not  islands,  as  we  ordi- 
narily understand  the  word,  but  just  rings  of 
coral,  sometimes  many  miles  iu  diameter — the 


largest  known,  in  the  Maldive  Archipelago,  is 
eighty-eight  miles  in  length,  rnd  nearly  twenty 
in  breadth — rising,  as  il  were,  out  of  the  midst 
of  the  a,  and  shutting  up  part  of  it  within  their 
embracing  arms.  The  interiois  of  th  i,  which 
may  generally  be  reached  through  c'lannels  left 
by  the  coralline  in  the  circumference  of  the  ring, 
are  calm  and  p  cid,  but  not  stagnant.  They 
form  a  sort  of  harbour  of  refuge  from  the  fury  of 
the  breakers  without,  and  some  even  allow  of  an- 
choring; for  one  very  remarkable  feature  about 
them,  and  one  which  has  given  rise  to  much  won- 
der and-  speculation,  is  the  depth  of  water  sur- 
rounding them,  and  the  shallowness  of  the  water 
within  them.  On  the  outer  side  of  the  ring,  the 
coral  shelves  down  to  a  distance  of  from  a  hun- 
dred to  two  hundred  yards  from  the  edge,  so  that 
the  sea  gradually  deepens  to  twenty-five  fathoms, 
but  beyond  this  the  sides  plunge  at  once  into  un- 
fathomable depths.  At  only  one  hundred  yards 
away,  soundings  have  been  taken  to  the  depth  of 
a  mile  and  a  half,  and  no  bottom  found,  while  in. 
side  the  atoll  there  is  bottom  at  fifty,  sometimes 
even  at  twenty  fathoms.  An  amphibious  kind  of 
island  is  found  in  the  middle  of  a  bottomless 
ocean,  having  sides  as  precipitous  as  the  chasms 
of  Mont  Blanc— an  elevation  which  never  increas- 
es; and  which  is  so  slight  as  to  make  the  island 
itself  barejy  discernible — an  interior  of  calm  green 
water,  forming  a  strange  contrast  to  the  water- 
fury  outside,  which  surges  with  such  tremendous 
force  upon  its  flanks,  that  the  roar  of  its  anger  is 
often  heard  miles  away,  and  is  the  first  warning 
the  «ailor  has  of  his  approach  to  the  dangerous 
shore.  Well  did  Frangois  Pyrard  de  Laval,  who 
in  1605,  reported  what  he  had  seen  of  these  is- 
lands, say  :  '  C'est  une  merveille  de  voir  chacun 
de  ces  atollons  environne  d'  un  grand  banc  de 
pierre  tout  autour,  n'y  ayanfc  point  d'artifice  hu- 
main  !' 

Human  artifice  !  indeed,  none.  Let  us  see, 
and  be  humble  when  we  do  see,  what  it  is  that 
builds  up  these  beautiful  and  wonderful  masses. 
We  find  in  the  place  of  masonry,  and  carefully 
built-up  walls  of  ingenious-  man's  construction, 
the  work  of  a  little  creature  which  seems  to  lead  a 
very  precarious  life,  and  to  be  thoroughly  im- 
pressed Vt'ith  the  conviction,  that  it  has  a  great 
deal  to  get  through  while  that  life  lasts.  A  gel- 
atinous, Boft  thing,  with  a  small  admixture  of 
flinty  matter  in  its  composition,  it  is,  which  is  the 
constructor  of  these  mighty  works.  On  them  it 
lives,  and  toils,  and  dies,  and  with  untiring  in- 
dustry, piles  up  a  dwelling  place  for  future  gene- 
rations of  men.  Wlien  it  has  done  its  share  of 
work,  and  worn  itself  out  with  exertion,  it  leaves 
its  dead  body,  as  a  hard,  flinty  little  stone,  to  aid 
in  tiie  construction  of  the  building  at  which  it  so 
assiduously  laboured. 

As  soon  as  the  coral  animal  becomes  exposed  to 
the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  and  approaches  the  sur- 
face of  the  sea,  it  ceases  to  exist.  The  agglome- 
rated mass  of  corpses  becomes  one  hard,  homoge- 
neous whole,  and  forms,  first  rocks,  then  barriers 
and  islands. 

At  a  depth  of  twenty  feet,  the  living  creatures 
may  be  seen  in  myriads,  waving  about  in  tlie  en- 
joyment of  existence.  Above;  tliat  height  are  the 
dead  bodies  of  former  generations,  welded,  uniform 
and  compact.  When  alive,  corallines  appear  to 
thrive  best  on  the  exposed  parts  of  the  reef,  where 
they  arc  exposed  to  all  the  violence  of  the  rough- 
est storms.  Here  they  seem  to  get  fresher  and 
larger  supplies  of  food,  and  to  be  braced  to  more 
activity  the  more  ungcntly  the  waters  handle 
them.  Inside  the  lagoon,  where  the  water  is 
calm,  they  live  a  Ic.'js  energetic  life.  They  nei- 
ther build  BO  rapidly,  nor  are  so  numerous,  as 


their  fellow  workmen  on  the  other  side.  The;  li 
are  also  much  more  delicate,  and  among  tliei  tii 
works  are  to  be  found  the  most  beautiful  speoi 
mens  of  coial  that  exist.  They  deal  in  article  i 
de  ixe ;  their  comrades  are  to  them  as  hewer  oi 
of  wood  and  drawers  of  water.  i 

It  is  here  necessary  to  advert,  for  the  sake  o  si 
correcting  it,  to  an  erroneous  impression,  now  ex  ti 
ploded  in  the  scientific  world,  but  which  yet  ob  i 
taius  among  a  very  large  class — an  impressioi  in 
which  began  to  be  made  after  Captain  Cook'i  % 
voyages  o:"  di..  very — to  the  efl^ect  that  coral  is  Ji 
lands  were  the  work  of  co)al  animals — coral  in  i 
sects,  as  they  are  often  improperly  called — com  ti 
menced  by  them  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  anc  \ 
iucre  sed  gradually  in  height,  until  it  reached  th(  t 
surf:  ce.  It  is  now  known  that  this  is  not  the  case  ji 
On  the  face  of  it,  it  seemed  strange  that  one  par  ir 
ticular  spot  in  the  bottomles.?  sea,  should  b(  is 
selected  for  this  work  in  preference  to  any  other  :  si 
that  land  should  be  raised  in  such  a  way  as  thes«  » 
atolls  are  raised,  with  precipitous  sides  sheering  ai 
down  into  unfathomable  depths  abruptly,  and  al 
showing  no  signs  of  anything  like  gradual  ascent;  o 
It  is  now  conjectured  upon  evidence  so  strong  asj  tl 
to  turn  conjecture  into  certainty,  that  these  cora'l  fc 
crowns  which  deck  the  ocean,  are  but  the  diadem;  « 
of  submerged  mountains  yet  sinking;  that  tht  t(i 
spot  which  the  corals  have  chosen  to  make  theii  I 
homes  there,  is  the  head  and  crest  of  some  mon  \. 
arch  of  overflown  ranges,  thrusting  itself  towards 
the  surface  of  the  sea,  as  the  Jura  or  the  Alpi 
thrust  their  giant  heads  into  the  air. 

At  one  time  it  was  said  that  these  atolls  raarkec 
by  their  circular  reefs  the  outline  of  a  submarin( 
crater,  raised  on  a  volcanic  crater  margin ;  bu 
this  is  opposed -not  only  by  the  great  extent  o: 
their  diameters,  which  are  in  some  instances  ai 
much  as  sixty  miles  in  length,  but  also  by  theii 
shallowness.  There  are  few  lagoons  which  ma^ 
not  be  sounded  on  the  inside,  and  some  have  beei 
known  even  to  fill  up,  but  these  cases  are  rare 
According  to  M.  Darwin,  the  following  is  the 
process  of  formation  :  "  an  island  mountain  closeb 
encircled  by  a  coral  reef,  subsides,  while  the  fring 
ing  reef  that  had  sunk  with  it  is  constantly  re 
covering  its  level,  owing  to  the  tendency  of  thi 
coral  animals  to  regain  the  surface  by  renewec 
perpendicular  structures;  these  constitute  first  ; 
reef,  encircling  the  island  at  a  distance,  and  sub 
sequently,  when  the  enclosed  island  has  wholl; 
subsided,  an  afoll."  It  is  now  thought  that  thes; 
coral  islands  indicate  the  shape  and  configuratioi 
of  the  earth  as  it  is  under  water ;  that  the  cora 
does  not  extend  to  any  very  great  depth  belov 
the  surface,  but  builds  its  nest  and  its  grave  oi  {( 
the  everlasting  hills  of  the  deep,  which  are  them  oi 
selves,  in  these  districts,  gradually  sinking  deepe  la 
and  deeper.  »i 

The  place  now  occupied  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexic  » 
and  pai  t  of  the  Caribbean  Sea,  is  supposed  one  it 
to  have  been  filled  by  dry  land ;  that  this  lam  ;i 
was  broken  up  by  some  grand  convulsion  of  na  lii 
ture,  and  buried  underneath  the  water  whici  u 
poured  over  it.  That  this  is  far  from  improbable  t 
the  evidence  of  the  West  India  Islands  goes  t  if 
sliow.  They  all,  or  nearly  all,  bear  palpable  mark  I 
of  volcanic  violence.  In  some,  as  in  Trinida  \ 
and  St.  Vincent,  volcanoes  are  still  active,  am  li 
there  is  great  reason  to  believe  that  these  fires  ar  5 
the  representatives  of  some  tremendous  agen 
which  split  the  American  continent  nearly  in  twc  I 
and  hurled  a  huge  mass  of  it,  as  large  as  France  i 
to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  leaving  none  but  th  1 
highest  lands  to  tell  the  tale.  A  glance  at  th  1 
map  will  show  that  an  irregularity  seems  to  hav  ( 
been  committed,  if  one  may  be  permitted  to  sa  I 
so,  in  shaping  out  the  landslip,  or  volcanic  ovei  I 
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iurning,  and  science  steps  io  to  favor  the  no- 
'I'tii  tion. 

I^'i  In  the  West  India  seas,  there  are  none  of  these 
'"'l  itolls ;  they  are  found  in  the  Pacific  and  Indian 
^^tjceans  only.  In  the  West  Indies,  the  coral  ani- 
mal works  in  another  fashion  ;  it  forms  barrier 
'''•Und  fringing  reefs,  and  sometimes,  but  rarely,  en- 
'"iSbircling  reefs.  The  reason  given  for  the  absence 
^'jilbf  atolls  is,  that  the  West  Indies  and  the  adjoin- 
sioi  continent,  are  gradually,  but  surely  rising; 
""'j'  md  if  the  manner  of  formation,  as  described  by  M. 
"'is  Darwin  be  correct,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  subsi- 
Jence,  not  the  elevation,  of  the  island  is  necessary 
to  the  creation  of  atolls.  The  West  Indies  are 
I™!  known  to  be  rising,  they  have,  therefore,  no  la- 
'I  I'll  goons;  but  the  other  sorts  of  reefs  abound  in  dau- 
K«  gerous  abundance.  They  are  formed  by  the  same 
'PtmiDial  that  builds  atolls.  It  fastens  itself  into 
'"^  lithe  submerged  sloping  sides  of  an  island,  and  by 
slow  degrees  works  its  way  towards  the  top  of  the 
Rrater.  There,  through  the  upheaving  of  the  land, 
™l  md  from  whatever  causes,  it  thrusts  its  work 
iMJibove  the  sea  level,  and  instantly  dies.  In  the 
;ourse  of  years,  a  large  surface  of  coral  barrier 
iigJi.hus  gets  exposed  above  water,  and  sometimes 
Mjl'orms  a  junction  with  the  land,  which,  at  first,  it 
iilcim  sncircled.  The  winds  and  the  waves,  those  uni- 
i  till  :ersal  carriers,  soon  bring  seeds  and  green  soil  to 
llwlhose  new-born  water-babies,  and  clothe  them  with 
w*the  luxuriant  vegetation  of  the  tropics, 
nrdj  Where  the  barrier  reef  does  not  join  the  island 
Alpi  ir  main  land  adjacent  above  the  surface  of  the 
water,  it  will  commonly  be  found  that  streams  o' 
iM  resh  water,  bringing  large  quantities  of  land  mud, 
iiiiai  ,re  abundant  on  the  land.  Fluvial  sediment,  or 
i  Im  and-washings,  are  so  much  poison  to  the  corals, 
I'lilol  rhich  are  prevented  by  their  p-esence  from  push- 
teis  ng  work  nearer  to  the  shore.  But  there  is  ano- 
tlieii  her  reason  why  the  interval  should  not  be  filled 
I  M]  ip,  and  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  history  of  fring- 
i)Mi  ng  reefs,  the  last  class  remaining  to  be  noticed, 
rare  Frin  ing  reefs  are  just  ribbons  of  coral,  bound 
is  ihi  ound  the  shore  of  some  steep  island.  Where  the 
iloselj  ides  of  the  island  slope  abruptly,  the  reefs  are 
liiae  inly  a  few  yar(|s  wide ;  where  the  slope  is  more 
tljrj  ;ent!y,  the  reef  will  extend  further,  in  fact,  as  far 
ol'thi  s  the  spot  where  there  is  a  dep.'  of  about  thirty 
mm  athoms,  the  greatest  depth  at  which  it  is  believed 
liisli  orals  will  live. 

dsiil)  When  an  island  so  fringed,  subsides,  though 
jbolljt  may  at  a  future  period  rise  again,  as  in  the 
;(ksiiVest  Indies  at  the  present  time,  the  tendency  of 
mlioi  he  corals  is  to  build  up  again  on  the  outer  end 
;corJ  f  the  reef.  It  has  been  already  stated  that  they 
teloi  hrive  better  on  the  exposed  than  on  the  shelte 
ive  01  d  parts  j  they,  therefore,  in  these  cases,  work 
tlieni  aost  vigorously  at  the  point  furthest  from  the 
In  addition  to  this  fact  in  favor  of  the 
uter  edge,  there  is  the  flow  of  fresh  water,  laden 
ilejici  ?ith  sediment,  from  the  land,  to  retard  operations, 
jonci  nd  even  to  kill  the  coral  animals  situated  on  the 
s  laDi  iver  side.  These  two  causes  conspire  to  estab- 
^if  m  ish  a  barrier  reef  at  a  distance  from  the  shore  ; 
([liici  nd  so  long  as  the  cause  last  mentioned  continues 
0tQ  force,  it  will  keep  the  reef  from  becoming  part 
,jes  t(  if  the  island ;  but  let  the  flow  of  sediment  be  once 
'[iijrb  topped,  the  corals  will  set  to  work  on  the  banks 
jiiidjileposited  in  the  intermediate  moat,  and  form 
,j,  aM^ttle  lagoons,  if  the  channel  be  a  large  one,  or 
|.(,jarf gradually  fill  up  the  space,  if  it  be  small. 
jjeDl  Thus,  then,  in  many  parts  of  the  globe  is  the 
jjjjolry  land  made  to  appear;  th-us  are  new  countries 
:j,iice  brmed,  and  got  ready  for  the  service  of  man.  But 
jiitllii  vhile  this  is  so,  and  out  of  nothing  something  is 
,il tli( sreated,  compensation  is  also  given  to  the  powers 
lijvi  tf  waste  and  destruction,  by  the  earthquake,  the 
Ijjji  andslip,  and  volcano.  Wise  men  note  at  cer- 
jjyeiaia  eventful  periods  of  the  world's  history  the 


snatching  away  of  man's  empire  over  great  tracts 
of  ground.  They  recognizein  the  inanimate  works 
or  God  that  spirit  of  restlessness  and  change  which 
has  its  home  also  in  their  own  and  their  fellows' 
breasts;  a  spirit  imparted  to  them,  it  may  be,  to 
preclude  the  idea  of  rest  and  stability  being  con- 
nected with  the  affairs  of  this  present  world,  and 
so  to  make  it  impossible  for  man  to  do  what 
George  Herbert  in  i.ie  Pidh'i/,  tells  us  God  was 
afraid  he  would  do — "  rest  in  nature,  not  the  God 
of  nature,"  whereby  "  both  should  losers  be." 


Selected. 

Three  things  should  make  the  heart  of  chris- 
tians to  tremble.  First,  to  consider  the  brevity 
of  their  life.  Secondly,  the  difficulty  of  their 
work.  Thirdly,  the  eternity  of  their  end.  Our 
life  is  but  a  withering  flower",  a  flying  cloud,  a 
vanishing  shadow,  a  perishing  breath,  the  body 
returneth  to  the  dust,  and  the  soul  goeth  sud- 
denly to  its  long  home  :  the  night  instantly  com- 
eth,  when  no  man  can  work  :  but  now,  what  work 
is  to  be  done  in  this  short  inch  of  time?  Great 
enemies  to  be  conquered,  principalities  and  pow- 
ers to  be  overpowered,  dear  lusts  to  be  subdued, 
strict  rules  to  be  followed,  a  narrow  and  strait 
way  to  go  through  :  to  sum  it  up,  a  long  race  to 
run  with  a  short  breath ;  a  great  way  to  be  gone 
by  a  setting  sun  :  but  then,  what  are  we  to  expect 
when  this  taper  is  out,  this  breath  is  expired  ? 
Even  as  we  have  sowed,  so  shall  we  reap;  either 
to  be  eternally  crowned,  or  eternally  lost.  Now, 
therefore,  before  the  sun  be  set,  or  the  shadow  of 
the  evening  be  stretched  out,  whatsoever  thy 
hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  all  thi/  might,  for 
there  is  no  work,  nor  device,  nor  knowledge,  nor 
wisdom  in  the  grave,  whither  thou  gocst.  0 
Lord,  help  me  to  work  for  thee,  in  this  moment 
of  time,  that  I  may  forever  rest  with  thee,  when 
time  shall  be  no  more. 


Suhterranean  Sea  of  Sahara.— decent  discov- 
eries of  African  explorers  have  dispelled  many  no- 
tions concerning  the  desert  of  Sahara.  It  used 
to  be  described  as  a  nearly  level  sandy  plain. 
This  plain,  it  is  now  ascertained,  does  not  exist, 
except  at  its  eastern  and  western  extremities. 
The  central  portions  rise,  in  the  fi>rm  of  terraces, 
to  600  or  1,200  feet  above  the  valleys  of  the  Atlas 
and  Soudan.  They  are  interpersed  with  ravines 
and  granite  hills.  Barth  sp_aks  of  mountains 
4,000  or  5,000  feet  high.  In  general,  however, 
the  surface  of  the  desert  is  fiat  or  slightly  undu- 
lating ;  i  some  places  coyered  with  a  thick  bed  of 
sand,  in  others  hard  and  flinty.  Every  aspect 
confirms  the  opio'on  of  Humboldt,  that  the  desert 
is  the  bed  of  a  former  sea,  elevated  by  geological 
convulsions.  The  traveller,  almost  at  every  step, 
meets  with  mounds  of  fossil  shells  and  other  de- 
bris of  marine  animals.  There  are  immense  de- 
i  isits  of  rock-salt,  in  some  places  as  pure  as  mar- 
ule,  and  so  compact  as  to  serve  in  the  construction 
of  houses.  Soudan  derives  salt  from  this  source. 
The  elBlorescence  of  nitre  and  saltpetre  is  almost 
everywhere  apparent.  Lions,  tigers,  and  other 
ferocious  animals,  with  which  the  desert  has  in 
imagination  been  peopled,  are  met  with  only  in  the 
forests  of  the  oases,  where  alone  they  can  find  food 
and  water.  The  lion  is  king  of  the  desert  only  in 
poetry.  Man  is  the  only  true  wild  animal  with 
whom  the  traveller  dreads  an  encounter,  and  ban- 
dits infest  every  caravan  route  in  the  Sahara. 
The  Sahara  is  not  always  destitute  of  water.  In 
passing  between  the  tropics,  the  sun  carries  with 
him  heavily  laden  nimbus  clouds,  which,  not 
meeting  with  any  mountains  high  enough  to  con- 
dense their  moisture  and  cause  it  to  fall  at  inter- 
vals, descend  occasionally  by  their  own  gravity, 


and  dr  -i  their  watery  treasures  in  gushing  tor- 
rents, which  fill  every  ravine.  It  is  a  deluge 
which  lasts  but  for  a  moment ;  the  water  disap- 
pears in  the  permc  ble  soil  psfast  as  it  came,  and 
forms  extensive  sheets  of  water  a  few  feet  helovj 
the  sur/ace.  This  fact  has  been  revealed  by  nu- 
merous soundings.  Already  excellent  artesian 
wells,  sunk  by  French  engineers,  have  created 
verdant  oases  in  places  where  every  vestige  of 
vegetation  appeared  to  be  eternally  buried  beneath 
the  sand.  But  these  hidden  lakes,  on  which  the 
desert  partly  reposes,  are  not  a  recent  discovery. 
From  time  immemorial  the  Arabs  have  sunk  in 
the  open  desert  wells  several  hundred  feet  deep, 
till  they  met  the  watery  bed,  which  they  call  the 
"subterranean  sea." 


Reflections,  First  month  21th,  1793. — My  birth 
day.  My  gracious  and  most  merciful  Creator 
hath  favored  me  with  twenty-two  years,  which  are 
now  elapsed,  and  what  have  I  done  for  his  name's 
sake  I  an  humbling  reflection  ;  very  little,  if  any 
thing  at  all;  shall  1  thus  continue  !  Oh  that  Thou, 
the  God  of  my  life,  may  be  pleased  to  create  in  me 
a  clean  heart,  and  renew  a  right  spirit  within  me, 
that  I  may  serve  Thee,  with  a  perfect  heart  and 
a  willing  mind,  who,  in  adorable  love  has  done 
much,  yea,  very  much  for  my  soul,  as  well  as  my 
body  :  whose  hand  is  full  of  blessings,  and  Thou 
hast  not  failed  to  shower  them  down  plentifully 
around  my  habitation. 
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We  give  considerable  space  in  this  number,  to 
articles  referring  to  the  efforts  making  for  the 
help  of  the  coloured  Freedmen.  The  cause  is  one 
of  such  general  interest,  and  the  assistance  re- 
quired so  great  and  varied,  that  we  trust  our 
readers  will  not.  grow  weary  of  their  frequent  in- 
troduction to  their  notice,  nor  in  extending  aid 
by  funds,  and  by  labour,  for  carrying  on  the  sys- 
tem that  has  been  adopted  by  the  Association  of 
Friends  of  Philadelphia  and  its  vicinity.  We 
would  remind  Friends  of  the  low  state  of  the 
treasury,  as  reported  to  the  meeting  held  recently 
in  Arch  street  meeting-house,  and  urge  upon  the 
members  of  the  diflferent  Monthly  Meetings  to 
make  collections  within  their  respective  limits,  in 
order  that  funds  may  be  obtained  to  purchase 
suitable  goods  for  clothing  during  the  winter 
weather. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
Foreign. — News  from  Europe  to  the  4th  inst.  The 
Index,  the  rebel  organ  in  London,  had  given  the  particu- 
lars of  the  capture  of  the  pirate  Florida,  in  the  harbor 
of  Bahia,  bj  the  U.  S.  steamer  Wachusett.  The  London 
Times  says,  that  the  capture  of  the  Florida,  in  the  har- 
bor of  a  friendly  State,  was  an  act  of  piracy.  When 
within  a  neutral  port  she  should  have  been  unmolested. 
The  London  Herald  denounces  the  capture  in  indignant  ' 
terms,  and  says,  if  the  United  States  government  does 
not  release  the  Florida,  all  the  maratime  powers  have 
the  right  to  interfere.  It  is  stated  that  the  steamer 
Laurel,  from  Liverpool,  has  transferred  a  crew,  together 
with  arms  and  ammunition,  to  the  confederate  steamer 
New  Alabama,  off  Madeira.  The  sales  of  cotton  in 
Liverpool  during  the  week,  had  been  large.  Fair  Or- 
leans 36c?.  Uplands  35c?.  Breadstuffs  and  provisions 
dull.  Consols  89.}.  The  rate  of  discount  at  the  Bank 
of  England  remained  unchanged.  The  Bank  of  France 
has  reduced  its  rate  to  seven  per  cent.  The  Invalids 
Russe  asserts,  that  the  visit  of  the  Czar  to  Nice  was 
simply  an  act  of  courtesy,  and  devoid  of  any  political 
object.  Russia  desires  no  alliances.  The  Emperor  of 
Russia  arrived  at  Potsdam  on  the  2d  inst.,  on  a  visit  to 
the  King  of  Prussia,  and  would  remain  until  the  5th. 
The  treaty  of  peace  between  Denmark  and  the  German 
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Powers,  was  finally  signed  at  Vienna  on  the  30th  ult., 
find  the  ratifieaiions  are  to  be  exchanged  in  three  weeks. 
In  another  three  weeks  Jutland  is  to  be  evacuated  by 
the  Germans.  A  terrific  hurricane  occurred  at  Calcutta 
on  the  5th  ult.,  by  which  12,000  persons  were  drowned. 
Jlany  ships  were  totally  lost,  and  a  still  greater  number 
stranded  and  damaged.  Of  200  ships  in  the  Hoogly 
only  about  20  remained  seaworthy.  The  allies  have 
silenced  the  Japanese  forts  and  forced  a  passage  through 
the  straits  of  Siraoneski  without  much  loss.  The  Japa- 
nese have  sued  for  peace.  Intelligence  from  Pernara- 
buco,  up  to  the  14th  ult.,  states  that  great  excitement 
prevailed  there  on  account  of  the  capture  of  the  Florida. 
It  appears  that  the  Florida  was  anchored  at  the  time 
under  the  guns  of  a  Brazillian  vessel  of  war,  and  the 
Wachusett  fired  a  gun  into  her.  The  published  state- 
ment that  an  alliance  offensive  and  defensive  had  been 
formed  between  Mexico  and  the  Southern  Confederacy, 
is  authoritatively  denied.  Havana  advices  state,  that 
on  the  4th  a  committee  of  influential  persons  called  at 
the  palace  to  ask  of  the  Queen,  through  Gen.  Dulce, 
that  all  negroes  born  after  Ist  mo.  1st,  1865,  shall  be 
declared  free  at  the  expiration  of  twenty-four  years,  to 
receive  during  the  last  four  years  a  salary  of  ^8  per 
month,  a  portion  of  this  to  be  retained  till  their  freedom 
is  accomplished. 

United  States. — The  War. — During  the  last  week, 
the  military  operations  in  the  south-west  have  attracted 
the  most  attention,  both  on  account  of  iheir  importance 
and  tlie  obscurity  in  which  they  are  involved.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  General  Sherman,  soon  after  his  return  with 
the  chief  portion  of  the  Federal  army  to  Atlanta,  put  it 
into  motion  southward  through  the  State  of  Georgia, 
the  point  aimed  at  being  supposed  to  be  the  sea-board 
at  either  Charleston  or  Savannah.  Gen.  Hood,  with  a 
large  force,  is  reported  to  be  marching  upon  Chatta- 
nooga. Atlanta,  at  the  latest  dates,  was  still  held  by 
the  Federal  troops,  but  there  was  a  probability  it  would 
be  abandoned.  Hood's  movements  have  caused  the  de- 
struction of  government  and  private  property  on  the 
Tennessee  river  to  a  very  large  amount.  Gen.  Gillem 
has  again  defeated  the  rebels  in  East  Tennessee.  Dis- 
jiatches  to  St.  Louis,  state  the  rebel  loss  in  the  battle  of 
the  28th  ult.,  near  Neosho,  Mo.,  was  about  450  men 
killed  and  wounded.  Gen.  Price  was  again  overtaken 
at  FayctteviUo,  Arkansas,  where  a  sharp  skirmish  took 
place.  He  continued  his  retreat,  and  is  supposed  to 
have  crossed  the  Arkansas  river.  The  rebels  in  large 
force,  have  made  repeated  attempts  to  cross  the  Missis- 
sippi river  in  order  to  aid  Hood,  but  the  attempts  have 
been  defeated.  In  one  of  the  attempts,  the  rebel  General 
Carver  was  captured,  together  with  one  thousand  cattle. 
There  was  some  fighting  near  Petersburg  on  the  5th 
inst.,  in  which  the  rebels  sustained  considerable  loss. 
With  this  exception,  quiet  has  prevailed  in  that  quarter, 
and  the  position  seems  to  be  unchanged.  Gen.  Sheri- 
dan's army  is  encamped  about  five  miles  south  of  Win- 
chester. On  the  Uth  the  rebel  cavalry  made  an  attack 
upon  part  of  the  Federal  lines.  The  rebels  were  re- 
pulsed and  pursued  beyond  Front  Royal,  with  the  loss 
of  two  guns,  one  hundred  and  fifty  prisoners,  and  a 
large  number  of  horses.  Major  General  Canby,  while 
ascending  White  river.  Ark.,  on  the  Gth  inst.,  was  shot 
by  a  guerilla  from  the  shore,  and  probably  fatally 
wounded. 

I'risoners  of  War. — The  United  States  Sanitary  Com- 
mi.ssion  has  sent  an  agent  and  a  stock  of  its  supplies 
with  each  vessel  of  the  fli'el  gone  to  Savannah  to  bring 
tlie  paroled  men  North.  The  Commission  has  also  made 
arranfcments  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  these  men 
upon  their  ariival  at  Annapolis.  A  large  invoice  of 
uteres  will  be  there  from  New  York,  Baltimore  and 
Washington,  and  the  force  of  relief  agents  increased  ac- 
cording to  the  largely  augmented  demand  for  their  ser- 
vices. The  rebels  have  asked  i)ermission  to  have  thirty 
thousand  pairs  of  blankets  |)urchased  in  New  York  for 
the  rebel  prisoners  in  the  North,  with  the  privilege  of 
paying  for  them  with  a  cargo  of  cotton  to  be  sent  out  of 
Wilmington,  N.  C. 

Emancipalion  in  Afan/land. — Major  General  Wallace 
bns  issued  an  order,  setting  forth  tliat  "  certain  evil  dis- 
posed parties  in  Maryland  intend  obstructing  the  ojiera- 
tions  and  nullifying,  as  far  us  they  can,  the  emancipa- 
tion provision  of  the  new  constitution."  He  therefore 
orders  that  all  persons  within  the  Middle  Department, 
heretofore  slaves,  are  now  free,  and  are  under  special 
military  protection  until  the  Legislature  shall  pass  such 
laws  R8  shall  make  military  protection  unnecessary. 
The  order  establishes  a  l'"reedmen'3  Bureau  in  the  city  of 
Baltimore,  with  anlhorily  to  inslitu'e  all  needful  inves- 
tigations, make  arrests,  and  extend  the  necessary  protec- 
tion to  oil  emancipated  persons. 

Southern  /term  — The  message  of  Jeflferson  Davis  to 
th«  rebel  Congress,  which  assembled  on  lb«  7th  iust.,  i 


has  been  published.  Davis  opposes  in  general  the  arm- 
ing of  the  negro  slaves,  and  says  he  cannot  see  the  pro- 
priety or  necessity  of  arming  the  slaves  while  there  are 
so  many  white  men  out  of  the  ranks.  He  would  only 
drill  and  arm  such  negroes  as  are  already  employed  in 
the  quartermaster  and  commissary  departments,  &c., 
and  fin  the  places  of  such  by  a  draft  of  negroes  from  the 
planters.  He  would-. give  only  the  reward  of  manumis- 
sion to  such  slaves  as  shall  have  served  efficiently  with 
arms  in  the  field.  In  regard  to  the  rebel  currency,  he 
says  it  has  become  so  depreciated  that  Congress  must 
provide  some  remedy.  The  question  of  foreign  recog- 
nition or  aid  is  discussed,  and  he  informs  Congress  that 
there  is  absolutely  no  hope  of  any  help  from  abroad,  and 
declares  that  the  people  of  the  South  must  rely  solely 
on  their  own  resources.  The  Richmond  editors  criticise 
the  message  with  a  good  deal  of  freedom,  objecting  es- 
pecially to  the  suggestion  that  manumission  should  be 
held  out  as  a  reward  to  the  slaves  for  efficient  service  in 
field.  The  Richmond  If7;jy  denounces  this  "  as  a  repu- 
diation of  the  opinion  held  by  the  whole  South,  and  by  a 
large  portion  of  mankind  in  other  countries,  that  servi- 
tude is  a  divinely  appointed  condition  for  the  highest 
good  of  the  slave,  and  as  that  condition  in  which  the 
negro  race  especially  may  attain  the  highest  moral  and 
intellectual  advancement  of  which  they  are  capable,  and 
one  in  which  they  may  enjoy  the  most  largely  of  such 
comforts  and  blessings  of  life  as  are  best  suited  to  them. 
Of  this  we  have  no  doubt,  and  we  hold  it  to  be  an  act 
of  cruelty  to  deprive  the  slave  of  the  care  and  guardian- 
ship of  a  master.  If  the  slave  must  fight  he  should  fight 
for  the  blessings  he  enjoys  as  a  slave,  and  not  for  the 
miseries  that  would  attend  him  if  freed."  The  Examiner 
characterizes  the  message  as  a  paper  intended  to  be 
cautious,  but  as  indiscreet  on  several  points.  It  opposes 
the  employment  of  negroes  in  the  army,  and  gives  its 
reasons  at  some  length.  "The  negroes  will  not  do  as 
soldiers.  The  French  Turcos,  who  are  negroes,  have 
proved  failures  on  trial.  .More  than  this,  the  negro 
soldier  is  incompatible  with  our  political  aim,  and  our 
social  and  political  system.  It  would  be  considered  by 
all  the  world  as  a  compromise  to  abolitionism.  The 
President  refuses  to  employ  slaves  under  arms,  but 
adopts  the  fatal  principle  of  emancipation  as  a  reward 
for  service  in  our  army.  This  is  an  absurdity,  for  we 
hold  that  the  negro,  as  a  slave,  is  in  a  better  condition 
tliain  in  a  state  of  freedom.  Emancipation  of  the  slave, 
therefore,  is  a  punishment,  not  a  reward."  The  soldiers 
in  the  confederate  army  are  said  to  be  in  favour  of  arm- 
ing the  slaves,  but  the  measure  is  opposed  by  the  slave- 
holders. The  law  in  the  revolted  States  exempts  from 
military  service  an  owner  of  fifteen  slaves,  consequently 
a  majority  of  the  slaveholders  perform  no  military  ser- 
vice, though  the  non-slaveholding  portion  of  the  male 
population  is  remorselessly  conscripted.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  ^the  soldiers  approve  of  the  suggestion  of 
arming  the  negroes,  and  say  the  slave  owners  will  let 
two-thirds  of  their  negroes  go  rather  than  be  themselves 
forced  into  the  ranks.  The  slave  owner  on  the  other 
hand  wishes  to  retain  his  exemption  and  keep  his  ne- 
groes. The  Uichmond  papers  of  the  11th,  urge  upon 
their  readers  the  necessity  of  being  prepared  for  start- 
ling news  from  General  Sherman. 

Fhiladelpliia. — Mortality  last  week,  315.  At  the  late 
Presidential  election  in  this  city  93,y02  votes  were 
polled,  of  which  51,755  were  for  Lincoln,  and  42,047  for 
M'Clellan. 

The  Markets,  Jfc. — The  following  were  the  quotations 
on  the  14lh  inst.  Neiv  York. — American  gold  245.  U.S. 
six  per  cents,  1881,  109;  ditto  5-20,  102jr.  Specie  in 
the  New  York  banks,  $22,491,122.  Superfine  State 
Hour,  $9.31  a  $9.C5.  Shipping  Ohio,  $11.10  a 
$11. 25.  Baltimore  Hour,  fair  to  extra,  $10.50  a  $11.75. 
Chicago  spring  wheat,  $2.25  a  $2.28;  white  Michigan, 
$2,65.  Barley,  $2.02  a  $2.06.  Oats,  98  a  $1  Rye, 
$1.63  a  $1.65.  Western  mixed  corn,  $1.80  a  $1.83. 
Wool  85  ets.  a  $1  for  fine  mixed,  and  $1.10  for  full 
merino  and  Saxony.  Peruvian,  unwashed,  68  a  70  cts. 
I'liiliidelphia. — Superfine  flour,  $10  a  $10.50  ;  extra  and 
family,  $11  a  $11.25.  Prime  red  wheat,  $2.60  a  §2.65  ; 
white,  $2.75  a  $2.85.  Rye,  $1.65  a  $1.70.  Yellow  corn, 
$1.80.  Oats,  90  cts.  Middlings  cotton,  $1 .40  a  $  1 .42. 
The  offerings  of  beef  cattle  reached  about  2500,  nearly  all 
ollered  were  disposed  of  at  from  $9  to  $17,  the  100  lb. 
lor  common  to  good  and  extra.  Of  hogs,  2600  were 
sold  at  $15  a  $17  the  100  lb.  net.  Four  thousand  sheep 
sold  at  trom  7  to  8J  cts.  per  lb.  gross. 


WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 

As  Assistant  Tkaciikb  is  wanted  for  the  First  Db- 
PARTMKNT  on  the  Boys  side. 

Application  may  be  made  at  the  office  oi  the  Treasurer, 
304  Arch  street. 


RECEIPTS. 

Beceived  from  A.  Cope,  J.  Cone,  and  Mary  Brow 
Pa.,  per  J.  C,  $2  each,  vol.  38  ;  from  S.  Sheffield,  C 
$2,  vol.  37;  from  W.  Leech,  0.,  per  W.  Hall,  $2  30, 
No.  7,  vol.  38;  from  P.  P.  Dunn,  N.  J.,  $2,  vol.  38  ;  fro 
J.  Cope  and  Sarah  Cope,  Pa.,  per  W.  C.  Cope,  $2  eac 
vol.  38. 

Received  from  W.  Hall,  0.,  $1.70,  and  from  A.  Kin 
N.  Y.,  on  behalf  of  Friends  of  Scipio,  $51.25,  for  the  n 
lief  of  the  Freedmen. 


WANTED, 

By  a  person  residing  near  the  city,  a  trustwortb 
man  that  understands  farming  and  the  care  of  cattle  ;  b 
must  come  well  recommended;  a  middle  aged  man  prt 
ferred.  Inquire  at  the  Office  of  "  The^Friend,"  No.  11 
North  Fourth  street,  up  stairs. 


The  Moral  Aluanac,  for  the  year  1805,  is  now  read 
and  for  sale  at  "  Friends'  Book  Store,"  No.  304  Arc 
street,  Philadelphia. 


The  Friends'  Association  of  Philadelphia  for  the  Re 
lief  of  Freedmen,  having  erected  a  building  at  Washing 
ton,  D.  C,  to  be  occupied  as  a  school  for  the  freed  peo 
pie,  and  as  a  home  for  the  teachers  employed,  are  de 
sirous  of  obtaining  the  services  of  a  middle  aged  Frien 
and  his  wife  as  Superintendent  aud  Matron  of  the  In 
stitution.  It  is  necessary  that  the  former  should  b 
qualified  to  direct  the  system  of  instruction,  and  to  tak 
the  part  of  Principal  of  the  Schools,  and  that  the  latte 
should  be  fitted  to  act  as  the  female  head  of  the  faraih 
It  is  important  that  they  should  enter  upon  the  servic 
with  an  earnest  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  Freedmei 
and  should  uphold  a  good  example  and  influence  amon 
the  teachers,  over  whom  they  will  be  placed.  Th 
Committee  on  Instruction  trust  there  may  be  s«itabl 
Friends  who  will  so  feel  the  importance  of  the  grec 
work  now  devolving  upon  the  christian  people  of  th 
land,  and  perhaps  we  may  say  especially  upon  the  rel 
gious  Society  of  Friends,  that  they  will  be  prepared 
offer  their  services  to  promote  it  in  the  situations  pre 
posed.  A  reasonable  compensation  will  be  given 
those  selected  for  this  important  and  responsible  undei 
taking. 

Early  applications  are  requested,  and  maybe  made 
M.  C.  Cope,  1312  Filbert  Street;  Philip  C.  Garrett,  40 
Chesnut  Street,  and  William  Evans,  Jr.,  2S2  Sout 
Front  Street. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

NEAR  FRANKFORD,  (TWENTY-THIRD  WARD,  PHILADELPHIA 

Physician  andSuperinteudent, — Joshua H.  Worthisi 
TON,  M.  D. 

Application  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  may 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  to  Charles  Ellis,  Clei 
of  the  Board  of  Managers,  No.  637  Market  Street,  Phil 
delphia,  or  to  any  other  Member  of  the  Board. 


Married,  on  Third-day,  Fouith  month  12th,  1864, 
Friends'  Meeting-house  on  Sixth  street,  Philadelph 
Richard  \V.  Hutton,  of  Waterville,  Delaware  Co.,  P« 
to  Elizabeth  A.  Thompson,  of  Frankford,  Philada. 

 ,  on  the  lOih  inst.,  at  Middlelown,  Delawa 

Co.,  Pa.,  Elton  B.  Gifford,  of  Philadelphia,  to  Mak 
daughter  of  James  Pennell  of  the  former  place. 


Died,  on  the  3d  of  Ninth  month,  at  the  residence 
her  brother,  Jonathan  Richards,  Elizareth  R.  Swayn 
aged  64  years,  an  esteemed  member  and  overseer 
Radnor  Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  Ninth  month  15,  1864,  at  his  residence  ne; 

Tuckerton,  N.  J.,  Jessk  Mathis,  in  the  60lh  year  of  h 
age.  a  member  of  Little  ligg  Harbor  Monthly  and  Pa 
ticular  Meeting. 

 ,  on  the  13th  of  Eleventh  month,  1864,  at  h 

residence  in  Plainhild,  Indiana,  Lvdia  M.,  relict  of  tl 
late  Joseph  Williams,  aged  63  years,  a  member  of  Plai 
field  -Monthly  Meeting.  She  had  passed  through  mat 
trials  during  her  eventful  life,  and  we  believe  had 
niercy  been  brought  to  feel  the  unsatisfying  nature 
all  earthly  good.  During  her  sickness  she  seldom  r 
ferred  to  her  own  feelings;  but  near  the  close  a  sistt 
who  sat  by  her,  enquiring  how  she  felt,  she  replied  : 
have  believed  from  the  commencement  of  this  illne? 
that  I  should  not  recover,  nor  do  I  desire  it,  for  there 
nothing  in  this  world  worth  living  for,  and  I  humb 
trust  I  am  prepared  for  a  better."  Leaving  to  survive 
the  consoling  belief  that  she  has  entered  into  rest. 

^^^^  H?  PILE^"piaNTER^  " 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvauia  Bank. 
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Tai-ping  Wang,  the  Leader  of  the  Chinese 
Rebellion. 

A  late  number  of  the  N'orth' American  contains 
a  biop;raphic;il  sketch  of  this  remarkable  indi- 
vidual, who,  it  appears,  hiis  terminated  his  life  by 
suicide.  The  city  of  Nankin,  which  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  past  has  been  the  capital  and  princi- 
pal stronghold  of  the  rebels,  has  at  last  been  cap- 
tured by  the  imperial  forces,  and  the  rebellion,  if 
not  entirely  suppressed,  has  probably  received  its 
death  blow. 

"  The  proper  name  of  the  rebel  chief  is  Hvng- 
sioutsiien,  which  he  afterwards  exchanged,  accord- 
ing to  Chinese  royal  usage,  wl)en  he  came  into 
power,  for  Tai-jnug  Wang,  or  '  Prince  of  Univer- 
sal. Peace,'  a  title  which  he  probably  borrowed 
from  the  ]>ible  as  applied  to  the  Saviour,  whom 
he  usually  called  his  'Elder  Brother.'  Hews 
born  of  poor  and  obscure  parents  in  the  year  1812, 
in  the  village  of  Iloua-hieu,  which  is  situated 
about  thirty  miles  north  of  Canton,  and  at  the  age 
of  sixteen  years  was  sent  to  Canton  to  pass  through 
the  literary  examiaations  according  to  Chinese 
usage.  One  day  when  he  was  in  attendance,  he 
observed  a  man  in  the  crowd  whose  European 
features  and  beard  attracted  his  attention.  He 
was  an  English  printer  connected  with  a  printing 
office  of  the  English  missionaries  in  Canton,  who, 
observing  the  Chinese  youth,  and  interested  in 
his  personal  appearance,  went  up  to  him,  and  pre- 
sented him  with  a  book  in  the  Chinese  language, 
to  which  Hong-siou-tsuen  then  paid  no  attention, 
but  put^it  in  his  library,  where  for  a  long  time  it 
remaine'd  forgotten.  Unable  to  obtain  any  public 
employment,  as  he  desired,  by  his  literary  abili- 
ties, he  was  obliged,  after  experiencing  painful 
disappointments,  to  return  to  his  native  village, 
and  turn  a  humble  schoolmaster,  as  many  young 
men  are  compelled  to  do  who  are  unsuccessful  in 
their  examinations. 

"  In  1842  he  was  seized  with  a  severe  sickuess, 
which  brought  on  delirium,  in  which  he  saw 
strange  visions  which  he  afterwards  mistook  for 
realkies.  Certain  it  is,  however  baseless  they 
were,  that  they  appear  to  have  exerted  a  perma- 
nent influence  over  his  future  life.  During  a  pro- 
found lethargy  in  which  he  was  plunged  for  a  long 
time,  extraordinary  things  passed  before  his  mind, 
of  which  he  pretended  that  he  had  preserved  a 
very  exact  remembrance.  At  first  he  saw  a  dragon, 
a  tiger,  and  a  cock  enter  his  chamber.  Then  a 
great  number  of  people  playing  on  ail  kinds  of  in- 
strumeDts  approached  him,  and  made  him  take  a 


seat  in  a  magnificent  palanquin,  in  which  they 
bore  him  into  a  place  dazzling  with  light,  where 
he  was  surrounded  with  a  multitude  of  elegant 
men  and  women,  who  saluted  him  with  respect 
and  joy.  Soon  an  aged  women  came  to  him,  and 
leading  him  to  a  ^-iver,  said  :  'lu.pure  man  !  why 
do  you  remain  in  tlie  company  of  these  people, 
who  only  foul  you  !  Come  and  I  will  make  you 
clean.' 

"  When  the  ablution  was  ended,  Hong-siou- 
tsuen  was  transported  into  the  midst  of  a  numer- 
ous company  of  venerable  old  men,  among  whom 
he  observed  many  of  the  sages  of  antiquity.  With 
them  he  entered  into  a  vast  edifice,  where,  with- 
out ceremony,  they  began  to  cut  open  his  body 
with  a  knife,  and  take  out  his  heart  and  the  other 
organs,  in  place  of  which  they  put  back  new  or- 
gans of  a  red  colour.  Then  the  wound  was  closed 
without  leaving  the  least  scar.  Hong-siou-tsuen 
observed  along  the  walls  of  the  hall  a  great  num- 
ber of  tablets,  covered  witli  inscriptions  inculca- 
ting the  practice  of  virtue.  A  man  of  venerable 
age,  wearing  a  long  golden  beard,  and  clothed 
with  a  black  robe,  occupied  a  high  seat.  At  the 
sight  of  Hong-siou-tsuen  he  began  to  weep,  and 
said  to  hiin,  '  All  human  beings  are  created  and 
preserved  by  me.  They  eat  my  food  and  wear  my 
clothes,  but  they  have  not  a  heart  to  venerate  me, 
or  to  remember  me.  They  receive  my  gifts  and 
worship  demons.  They  revolt  against  me,  and 
excite  my  wrath.  Do  not  i/ou  imitate  them.' 
With  these  words  he  gave  , Hong-siou-tsuen  a 
sword,  and  ordered  him  to  use  it  to  exterminate 
the  demons,  while  he  should  spare  his  brethren 
and  sisters.  He  also  gave  him  a  yellow  fruit  to 
eat,  a  seal  to  preserve  him  from  evil  spirits,  and 
fiually  decorated  him  with  the  insignia  of  royalty. 
Then  Hong-siou-tsuen  began  to  implore  assistance 
to  fulfil  his  duties  towards  the  venerable  old  man, 
when  the  latter  replied,  '  Arm  yourself  with  cour- 
age, and  accomplish  your  work.  I  will  assist  you 
in  all  difficulties.'  Then  he  ordered  him  to  leave, 
telling  him  to  be  careful  of  his  feet.  '  You  see,' 
said  he,  '  the  inhabitants  of  the  world — what  de- 
pravity reigns  in  their  hearts!'  Hong-siou  tsuen 
saw  the  depravity  and  vices  of  mankind,  and  his 
eyes  were  unable  to  bear  the  sight. 

''The  sickness  and  visions  of  Hong-siou-tsuen 
continued  about  forty  days,  in  which  he  thought 
he  oftcD  saw  a  man  in  middle  life,  whom  he  called 
his  elder  brother,  who  taught  him  various  things, 
while  the  venerable  old  man  reproached  Confucius 
for  having  omitted  to  reveal  the  true  doctrine  in 
his  books,  for  which  the  philosopher  appeared 
much  ashamed,  and  humbly  confessed  his  fault. 
The  old  man,  he  afterwards  pretended,  was  God, 
and  the  middle  aged  man  Jesus  Christ.  Some 
times  he  assumed  to  be  a  Chinese  soldier,  and 
rushed  about  his  room,  crying  out:  'Death  to  the 
demons  !  death  to  the  demons  !'  When  he  could 
not  conquer  them  he  made  them  fly  by  showing 
them  the  seal  which  he  had  received  from  the  old 
man.  When  exhausted,  he  threw  himself  upon 
a  bed.  Everybody  thought  him  crazy  when  he 
said  that  he  had  been  proclaimed  Emperor  of 
China !  In  the  midst  of  his  fever  sometimes  he 
wept,  sometimes  he  declaimed,  and  sometimes  he 


composed  verses,  which  have  been  preserved  to 
this  day,  breathing  the  spirit  of  his  disturbed 
mind.  After  trying  all  the  physicians  in  vain, 
his  father  began  "to  despair  of  his  son's  recovery, 
when  one  day  he  perceived  a  paper  stuck  upon 
the  wall  of  the  room,  on  which  he  read  these 
words  :  '  The  noble  principles  of  the  celestial  king, 
the  sovereign  'i'suen.'  At  once  his  disea&e  and 
hallucinations  disappeared. 

It  is  believed  by  many  that  he  w:rote  the  words 
on  the  paper  himself,  and  that  his  pretended  vi- 
sions were  a  mere  trick  to  secure  influence  with  his 
C'juntrymen  by  working  upon  their  religious  and 
superstitious  feelings,  as  Mahomet  had  done  in 
another  part  of  the  eastern  world.  He  afterwards 
pretended  to  be  taken  up  to  heaven  again  and 
again,  conversing  familiarly  with  God,  and  the 
elder  brother,  Jesus  Christ,  and  receiving  direct 
instructions  and  orders  from  tjiem.  Notwithstand- 
ing his  ambitious  aspirations,  he  returned  to  his 
pedagogical  life,  his  favorite  scholars,  to  whom 
from  time  to  time  he  opened  his  heart,  observing 
the  deep  impression  made  upon  his  mind  by  his 
recent  visions. 

"At  this  period  a  singular  discovery,  a  real- 
revelation  to  him,  gave  a  fixed  direction  to  his 
vague  aspirations.  One  day  his  cousin  Li,  in  turn- 
ing over  the  books  in  Hong-siou-tsuen's  library, 
stumbled  upon  one  entitled  '  Good  Words  to  Ad- 
monish the  Ue\i  of  this  Age,'  and  running  to  Honj^- 
siou-tsuen  to  ask  the  subject  of  the  work,  he  was 
told  that  he  had  not  as  yet  read  it,  but  that  it 
was  giveu  to  him  at  Canton  by  a  European  at  the 
time  of  one  of  his  examinations.  Li  carried  the 
volume  home  with  him,  and  having  read  it  care- 
fully, returned  to  tell  his  cousin  that  it  was  an 
extraordinary  book,  and  altogether  unlike  any  m 
Chinese.  Struck  by  these  words,  Hong-siou-tsuen 
began  to  read  it  carefully,  and  was  amazed  to  find 
in  it  a  key  to  his  visions.  As  it  was  a  work  of 
instruction  in  the  principles  of  the  christian  reli- 
gion, he  thought  he  discovered  God  in  the  vener- 
able old  mau  whom  all  the  people  worshipped, 
and  Christ  in  the  man  who  gave  him  instruction. 
The  demons  were  idols,  and  his  brothers  and  3is- 
ters  the  human  race.  Hong-siou-tsuen  resolved 
at  once  to  commence  a  new  life.  He  and^  bis 
cousin  Li  baptized  each  other,  saying,^ '  This  is 
purification  from  all  past  sins,  the  putting  off  of 
the  old  being,  and  regeneration.'  This  being 
done,  their  hearts  were  filled  with  joy,  and  Hong- 
siou-tsuen  composed  a  poem  on  repentance.  They 
broke  their  idols  in  pieces,  and  removed  from  the 
house  a  tablet  dedicated  to  Confucius. 

Soon  after  they  set  off  to  visit  their  parents, 
who  were  converted  almost  without  effort,  and 
large  numbers  of  their  acquaintances  with  them. 
After  two  years  of  missionary  labour,  attended 
with  great  success,  but  in  which  few  christian 
ideas  could  have  been  propagated,  since  few  were 
understood  by  the  missionaries  themselves,  our 
reformer  returned  to  his  native  village,  where  he 
resumed  the  duties  of  schoolmaster,  at  the  same 
time  writing  treatises  on  the  christian  religion, 
and  preaching  with  zeal  in  the  country  around. 
I  "  Near  the  close  of  the  year  1846,  a  Cbinaman 
[coming  into  his  village  from  Canton,  iuformed 
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him  that  a  certaia  AmericaD  missionary,  of  the 
name  of  Roberts,  who  preached  the  doctriues  of 
the  -west,  had  heard  hiii)  and  his  labours  spoken 
of,  and  wished  to  see  liini.  IM.  Roberts  sent  this 
Ciiinaman  to  conduct  him  to  liis  house  in  Canton, 
where  lie  commenced  instructing  his  new  pupil  iti 
the  Bible,  which  he  had  never  seen  before,  and 
in  cliristiau  principles  and  secular  studies,  in 
which  he  made  satisfactory  progress,  and  at  the 
Fame  time  secured  the  confidence  of  M.  Roberts 
in  him  as  a  christian.  M.  Roberts  baptised  his 
pupil  again,  as  he  had  not  been  regularly  b.iptised, 
and  sent  him  out  on  preaching  expeditions,  in 
which  he  and  his  associates  denounced  idols  with 
the  utmost  boldness,  and  dashed  them  in  pieces 
wherever  they  met  with  them.  When  the  people 
met  together  for  worship  the  men  were  separated 
from  the  women  ;  a  iiymu  was  sung  ;  a  sermon 
was  preached  on  the  mercy  of  God  and  the  merits 
of  the  Saviour;  and  those  present  wei'e  exhorted 
to  repent  of  their  sins  and  serve  God  in  sincerity. 
When  any  one  desired  to  be  baptised,  two  lamps 
were  lit  and  two  cups  of  tea  were  placed  on  a 
table.  The  convert  presented  a  paper  on  which 
he  had  written  a  confession  of  his  sins;  and  burn- 
ing a  paper,  he  was  asked  if  he  promised  not  to 
worship  evil  spirits,  and  to  do  nothing  wrong. 
W^hen  lie  answered  in  the  affirmative  he  fell  upon 
his  knees,  and  received  a  cup  of  tea  poured  upon 
liis  head,  while  he  drank  another  and  washed  his 
breast,  in  sign  of  purification.  Sometinies  he 
made  his  purification  at  a  river.  They  never  seem 
to  have  arrived  at  clear  spiritual  ideas  of  religion, 
and  never  made  any  progress.  They  had  Gutz- 
laff's  translation  of  the  Bible,  but  grossly  perverted 
■  it,  and  besides  had  some  religious  books  which 
were  but  little  used  and  were,  indeed,  of  little 
value. 

"A  rebellion  breaking  out  in  the  native  pro- 
vince of  Tai-ping  Wang,  in  the  year  1848,  occa- 
sioned by  various  disturbing  causes,  he  joined  in 
it  in  a  humble  capacity,  and  cunningly  uniting 
religious  with  secular  motives,  and  imposing  upon 
the  people  by  his  pretended  revelations  from 
heaven  and  intercourse  with  God,  at  length  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  the  height  of  power  after  the 
capture  of  Nankin,  in  1853,  where  he  established 
the  seat  of  his  empire,  after  reducing  to  ruins  the 
city  in  which  now  rest  his  bones.  At  one  time 
one-third  of  the  empire  was  subject  to  his  hand, 
and  he  ruled  over  a  hundred  millions  of  people  ! 
Once  his  victorious  army  was  within  a  day's 
march  of  Pekin,  which  might  easily  have  been 
captured,  and  the  Tartar  dynasty  ended,  but  for 
a  groundless  panic  among  his  commandeis.  For 
several  years  the  missionaries  in  China  saw  in  him 
an  instrument  raised  up  by  miracle  to  achieve  the 
deliverance  of  one-third  part  of  the  human  race 
from  Paganism  the  most  debasing  and  revolting, 
and  reaching  back  to  the  earliest  ages — an  illusion 
which  has  now  fled  away,  and  left  the  work  to  be 
performed  in  the  slow  and  toilsome  way  in  which 
all  christian  conquests  have  been  made." 
— . —  ♦  »  

From  •'  Tho  Freedmea's  Friend." 

The  Clo thing  Committee 
Report  : — That  they  have  had  32G  articles  of 
clothing  cut  out  at  the  rooms  during  the  past 
month  ;  that  during  the  same  period  573  garments 
have  been  distributed  for  manufacture,  and  1101 
returned  made  up.  There  are  now  33  boxes  of 
made  up  clothing  on  hand  in  Pliilada.,  which  con- 
tain 2273  women's  and  children's  dresses,  G('39 
women's,  children's  and  infant's  under  clothing; 
320  pr.  drawers ;  331  men's  and  boys'  shirts,  made 
of  ticking,  muslin,  &c. ;  223  men's  and  boys' 
pants;  ISS  women's  and  girls'  sacks;  123  men's 
flaonel  shirts;  653  pr.  woolen  stockings;  34U 


men's  and  women's  red  flannel  under-sliirts,  and 
about  425  part  worn  articles  of  clothing,  assorted. 
Thei'C  are  in  Cincinnati,  stored  at  the  rooms  of 
the  Contraband  Committee,  9  boxes  of  clothing 
belonging  to  this  Association,  containing  2044 
garments,  assorted,  for  men,  women  and  children. 
We  also  have  on  hand,  at  Fifth  and  Cherry  streets' 
unpacked,  701  men's  and  boys'  woolen  and  cotton 
shirts;  58  men's  red  flannel  under-shirts;  33  pr. 
cliildren's  muslin  drawers;  897  women's  and 
girls'  dresses;  6S9  ditto  chemises;  132  children's 
woolen  petticoats  ;  61  children's  aprons  ;  55  sacks; 
125sheets;  112  pillow  eases;  49  pr.  pants ;  55  boys' 
coats  ;  20  vests  and  765  infantry  jackets  of  twilled 
muslin  :  besides  2  boxes  containing  135  articles  of 
clothing  from  England,  and  94  pieces  of  old  cloth- 
ing assorted.  There  are,  in  addition  to  these, 
about  800  articles  of  clothing  in  the  hands  of 
Friends,  being  made  up.  Making  a  grand  total 
of  about  17,749. 

Many  applications  for  work  are  made  daily  at 
tlie  rooms,  and  much  regret  expressed  at  our  ina- 
bility to  meet  the  same. 

In  some  of  the  Monthly  Meetings,  Friends  are 
now  ready  to  organize  sewing  societies,  and  have 
applied  for  information  as  to  the  time  at  which 
they  can  depend  upon  work;  to  these  enquiries 
the  Committee  have  been  unable  to  reply  defi- 
nitely, and  would  be  g'ad  of  an  expression  from 
the  Board  on  the  subject. 

J.  WiSTAR  Evans,  Chairman. 

Philadelphia,  Tenth  mo.  ith,  1864. 


Visits  to  Holy  and 


From  "  Tlie  Family  Treasury." 

nistoric  Places  in  Palestine, 

THE  JORDAN. 
"0  my  God,      *  *  I  will  remember  thee  from  the 
land  of  Jordan,  sind  of  the  Hermooiles,  from  the  hill 
Mizar.-' — Ps.  xlii.  6. 

There  is  no  river  in  the  world  like  the  Jordan  ; 
— none  so  wonderful  in  its  historic  memories,  none 
so  hallowed  in  its  sacred  associations,  and  none 
so  remarkable  in  its  physical  geography.  It  is 
emphatically  the  river  of  the  Holy  L^nd.  It  has 
been  more  or  less  intimately  connected  with  all 
the  great  events  of  Scripture  history  from  the 
patriarchs  to  the  apostles.  Its  banks  have  been 
the  scene  of  the  most  stupendous  miracles  of 
judgment,  power,  and  love,  ever  the  earth  wit- 
nessed. When  the  fire  of  heaven  had  burnt  up 
Sodom's  guilty  cities  and  polluted  plain,  the 
waters  of  the  Jordan  rolled  over  them  and  buried 
them  for  ever  from  the  fjice  of  man.  Thrice  was 
the  swollen  torrent  of  that  river  stayed,  and  its 
channel  divided  to  let  God's  people  and  prophets 
pass  over  "  dry  shod."  Once,  at  the  bidding  of 
the  man  of  God,  the  iron  axe  rose  buoyant  from 
its  deep  channel,  and  floated  on  its  surface.  Once 
its  waters  gave  forth  healing  virtue,  as  if  to 
prove  to  the  proud  Syrian  chief  the  fallacy  of  his 
sneering  exclamation, —  "Are  not  Abana  and 
Pharpar  rivers  of  Damascus  better  than  all  tlie 
waters  of  Israel  ?"  Greater  still  were  those  mira- 
cles of  our  Lord  which  the  evangelists  have 
grouped  thickly  on  and  around  the  central  lake 
of  the  Jordan.  There  did  the  storm-tossed  billows 
hear  and  obey  the  vwice  of  their  Creator;  there 
did  the  incarnate  God  walk  upon  the  face  of  the 
deep;  there,  obedient  to  his  will,  the  fishes  filled 
the  d  isciples'  nets;  along  those  shores  tlie  lame 
walked,  the  deaf  heard,  the  blind  saw,  the  sick 
were  healed,  lepers  wore  cleansed,  the  dead  were 
raised  to  life  again.  But  the  most  glorious  event 
the  Jordan  ever  witnessed  was  Christ's  baptism  ; 
for  when  he  was  baptized,  "  the  heavens  were 
opened  unto  him,  and  lie  saw  the  Spirit  of  God 
descending. like  a  dove,  and  lighting  upon  him;" 
and  when  the  Divine  Son  was  perfectly  equipped 


for  his  great  work  of  redeeming  love — when  just 
abf)Ut  to  set  out  on  his  glorious  mission — the  voice 
of  the  Divine  Father  pierces  the  vault  of  heaven, 
and  proclaims  to  the  astonished  and  joyful  disci- 
ples on  J(n-dan's  banks  the  divine  approval  of 
Isnth  work  and  worker, — "  This  is  my  beloved 
Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased."  Surely,  then, 
we  may  sny  that  every  spot  along  this  stream  is 
"holy  ground,"  and  that  the  name  Jorihin  is  not 
only  emblazoned  on  the  page  of  history,  but  is 
enshrined  in  the  cliristian's  heart. 

It  would  almost  seem  as  if  nature  or  nature's] 
God  had  from  the  first  prepared  this  river  to  be 
the  scene  of  wondrous  events,  by  giving  to  its 
physical  geography  some  wondrous  characteristics. 
Its  principal  fountain,  bursting  from  the  base  of 
Hermon,  is,  like  the  mouths  of  other  rivers,  on 
ihe  level  of  tlie  ocean.  It  descends  rapidly  through 
its  whole  course,  and  at  length  empties  into  the 
Dead  Sea,  whose  surface  has  a  depression  of  no 
less  than  1312  feet.  The  whole  valley  of  the 
Jordan  is  thus  a  huge  rent  or  fissure  in  the  earth's 
crust.  Ihough  it  is  not  much  over  a  hundred'^ 
miles  in  lengtli,  at  its  southern  end,  along  the 
shores  of  that  mysterious  lake,  we  have  the  climate 
and  products  of  the  tropics,  while  at  its  northern 
end  we  have  a  region  of  perpetual  snow. 

THE  FOUNTAINS. 

It  was  on  a  bright  and  cloudless  summer  day  I 
first  visited  the  fountains  of  the  Jordan.  On  the 
preceding  night  I  slept  on  a  snow  wreath,  on  the 
very  peak  of  Hermon.  Beside  me,  in  a  hollowed 
rock,  the  fiie  of  Baal  had  often  burnt  in  bygone 
ages,  and  around  me  were  the  great  stones  of 
Baal's  altar,  and  the  shattered  ruins  of  a  later 
temple.  There  I  was  enabled  to  prove  for  the 
first  time  how  accurate  was  the  name  given  to 
this  mount  by  the  sacred  writers,  Baa  (-Hermon. 
(Judg.  iii.  3;  1  Chron.  v.  23.)  A  noble  spot  that 
was  for  tlie  worsliip  of  the  great  fire-god.  His 
priests  could  see  the  sun  I'ising  from  the  eastern 
desert  long  before  his  beams  lighted  up  the  plains 
below,  and  they  could  see  him  sinking  slowly  in 
the  western  sea  long  after  he  had  set  to  the  shores 
of  Phoenicia  ;  and  then  at  night,  on  that  command- 
ing peak,  they  ci'uid  kindle  a  flame  whose  ligiit 
would  flash  far  and  wide  over  Syria  and  Palestine 
Wishing  to  realize  something  of  the  grandeur  of 
those  old  Baal  fires,  we  gathered  a  great  quantity 
of  the  dry  prickly  shrubs  that  cover  the  mountain 
sides,  jiih'd  them  up  on  the  rock  where  the  tire 
used  to  burn,  and  applied  a  match.  The  air  was 
perfectly  still,  and  the  flame  seemed  to  shoot  up 
into  the  very  heavens,  while  Hermon's  icy  crown 
gleamed  and  glittered  in  the  ruddy  light. 

The  descent  from  the  top  of  Hermon  to  the 
fountains  of  the  Jordan  was  as  if  one  had  travelled 
in  a  single  day  from  Greenland  to  the  ecjuator 
The  heat  was  most  oppressive  when,  emerging 
from  a  wild  mountain  glen,  we  entered  the  marshy 
plain  of  iMerom.  Away  in  front  our  guide  pointed 
out  a  little  isolated  tell,  apparently  in  the  centre 
of  the  great  plain, — "  That,"  said  he,  "  is  Tell-el- 
kady."  We  were  soon  beside  it,  and  tying  up 
my  horse  beneath  the  shade  of  a  noble  oak — a 
straggler  from  the  forests  of  Bashan — I  set  out  to 
exphire. 

DAN. 

The  tell  is  cup-shaped,  like  an  extinct  crater, 
which  it  perhaps  may  be,  for  tlie  stones  on  the 
surrounding  plain  are  volcanic.  From  its  western 
base  bursts  forth  one  of  the  largest  fuuntains  in 
Syria,  its  waters  forming  a  miniature  lake,  and 
then  rushing  off  across  the  plain  southward  a  deep 
rapid  river.  Within  the  tell,  beneath  the  branches 
of  the  great  oak,  is  a  smaller  fountain,  whose 
stream  breaks  through  the  circling  ruin,  and  foam- 
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inp;  down  tlie  side,  joins  its  sister.  This  is  the 
pri)icipul  source  of  flic,  Jordnn. 

But  the  tt'll,  lias  it  no  name  in  Iiistory,  no  story 
or  legend  to  ;ittr;ict  tl)e  notic)  of  tlie  pMSfiirij;  pil- 
grim or  tiie  IJible  student?  It  had  once  a  historic 
name,  wliicli  is  not  yet  quite  g-one;  and  its  story 
is  a  long  and  a  sad  one.  I  wandered  over  it 
wherever  it  was  possible  to  go.  I  found  a  few 
heaps  of  rubbish  and  old  building  stones,  a  few 
remains  of  massive  foundations,  a  few  fragments 
of  columns  almost  buried  in  the  soil,  vast 
thickets  of  thorns,  briars,  and  gigantic  thistles, 
some  impenetrable  jungles  of  cane  and  thorn 
bushes,  but  nothing  else;  and  yet  this  is  the  site 
of  the  great  border  city  of  Dan.  Upon  this  hill 
Jeroboam  built  a  tonjple,  and  set  up  in  its  shrine 
one  of  his  golden  calves,  thus  polluting  that 
"  Holy  Land"  which  the  Lord  gave  in  covenant 
promise  to  the  seed  of  Abraham.  Therefore  has 
the  curse  come  upon  Dan.  Though  one  of  the 
noblest  sites  in  Palestine,  though  encompassed  by 
a  plain  of  unrivalled  fertility,  it  and  its  plain  are 
now  alike  desolate.  The  prophetic  curse  is  ful- 
filled to  the  letter, — " //(  all  ijuur  i}wtHiv<j  places 
the  cities  shall  be  laid  waste,  and  the  hi(jh  jjlaccs 
shall  be  desolate;  that  your  altars  mat/  be  laid, 
na.^te  and  made  desolate,  and  your  idols  may  be 
hroken  and  cease,  arid  your  works  may  be  abolish- 
ed." (Ezek.  vi.  6.) 

It  is  interesting  to  note  how  the  old  name  clings 
to  the  spot  still,  though  in  an  Arab'ic  translation. 
TM-ehkady  )i\^m^QS  "  the  hill  of  the  Judge,"  and 
the  Hebrew  word  Dan  means  "judge."  (Gen. 
xlix.  16.) 

C^SAREA-PHILIPPT. 

Half  an  hour  across  the  plain,  through  pleasant 
forest  glades,  bordered  with  myrtle,  acacia,  and 
oleander,  and  another  half  hour  up  a  rugged 
mountain  side,  beneath  the  shade  of  Bashau's 
stately  oaks,  brought  me  to  the  site  of  the  old 
Greek  city  of  Panium,  which  Herod  the  Great  re- 
built, and  re-uamed  Ca3sarea-Philippi.  This  is 
one  of  the  very  few  really  beautiful  spots  in  Pales- 
tine. Behind  rises  Hermon,  steep,  rugged,  and 
grand,  one  of  its  lower  peaks  crowned  by  the 
frowning  battlements  of  a  Phcenician  castle.  In 
front  stretches  out  the  broad  plain  of  iMerom,  like 
a  vast  meadow,  and  away  beyond  it  is  the  moun- 
tain range  of  Lebanon.  The  city  stood  upon  a 
natural  terrace,  which  is  interspersed  with  groves 
of  oaks  and  olives  and  shrubberies  of  hawthorn, 
myrtle,  and  acacia,  and  is  all  alive  with  streams 
of  water  and  u)ioiature  cascades,  fretting  here  and 
there  against  prostrate  column  and  ruined  wall. 
It  is,  in  fact,  as  Dean  Stanley  has  happily  termed 
it,  a  Syrian  Tivoli. 

Behind  the  ruins  rises  a  cliff  of  ruddy  lime- 
stone. At  its  base  is  a  dark  cave,  now  nearly 
filled  with  the  ruins  of  a  temple.  From  the  cave, 
from  the  ruins,  from  every  chink  and  cranny  in 
the  soil  and  rocks  around,  waters  gush  forth,  which 
soon  collect  into  a  torrent,  dash  in  sheets  of  foam 
down  a  rocky  bed,  and  at  length  plunge  over  a 
precipice  into  a  deep  dark  ravine.  This  is  the 
other  great  fountain  of  the  Jordan. 

It  is  "  holy  ground,"  for  Jesus  was  here.  Be- 
side the  fountain  he  uttered  those  memorable 
words,  "  Thou  art  Peter,  and  upon  this  rock  I  will 
build  my  church"  (iMatt.  xvi.  13-20;  xvii.  1-13.) 
May  not  the  sight  of  the  great  cliff  overhead  have 
suggested  the  peculiar  form  of  the  expression  ? 
And  we  read  that  six  days  afterwards  Christ  took 
three  of  his  disciples,  and  led  them  "  vp  into  an 
high  mountain,  and  was  transfigured  before  them." 
Standing  there  amid  the  ruins  of  Cae^arca,  one 
does  not  need  to  ask  where  the  Mount  of  Trans- 
figuration is.  Heruion,  the  grandest  and  the  most 


beautiful  of  all  the  mountains  of  Palestine,  ha? 
established  its  claim  to  the  title  of    holy  ujount." 

(To  be  continued.) 


The 
hiuher 


The   High  Alps, 
following    observations,    respecting  the 
regions  of  the  Alps,  are  taken  from  an  ar- 
ticle in  "  Littell's  Living  Age." 

The  great  feature  of  the  higher  alpine  levels,  is, 
that  they  are  utterly  unlike  every  thing  to  which 
we  are  accustomed  elsewhere.  Those  who  make 
the  ordinary  tours  in  Switzerland,  survey  pano- 
ramas of  mountain  tops  from  the  Faalhorn,  Pilatus 
or  JEgischorn.  They  get  their  ideas  of  glaciers 
from  a  visit  to  the  Jarden,  or  a  stroll  over  the 
Aletsch.  and  come  home  without  the  dimmest 
conception  of  the  sensation  of  passing  two  or 


three  days  successively  in  the  higher  altitudes 
of  the  A'ps-  It  is  a  world  in  which  all  the  cou- 
litions  of  life  are  changed,  and  which  has  a  pe- 


deeply  as  when  camped  at  night  in  the  midst  of 
one  of  the  loftier  snow-fields,  far  above  the  region 
of  life  or  vegetatio'n.  As  one  watches  the  colors 
of  the  sunset  fade,  and  peak  after  peak  grow  cold 
and  bare,  but  for  snme  weird  lights  over  tlie  dis- 
tant ridges,  the  full  m3Stery  of  the  solitude  is 
borne  in  upon  the  mind,-sncl  the  stillness  grows 
almost  intolerable.  The  total  absence  of  souud, 
motion,  change  or  life,  of  any  kind,  the  gradual 
stiffening  of  the  glacier,  and  the  freezing  of  its 
streams,  the  bushing  even  of  the  avalanclies  or 
the  tumbling  i-ock,  the  bare  expanse  unstreaked 
by  a  cloud,  the  strange  lustre  of  the  stars,  the'im- 
mensity  around  one  stareing  mutely  and  unchan- 
geably, and  which  cannot  be  shut  out,  seem  quite 
to  possess  one  with  the  sense  of  having  ventured 
into  some  region  of  nature  which  is  held  spell- 


boutid  in  an  unbroken  night.  *       *        *  * 
Of  the  vast  number  of  tourists  wl-o  visit  .Swit- 
zerland every  yeai-,  there  are  few  who  do  not  go 
culiar  character,  almost  impossible  to  realize.    It|up,  or  even  upon  some  of  the  more  famous  gla- 
is  not,  of  course,  a  (juestion  of  comparative  beauty,  jciers  ;  and,  it  is  indeed,  strange,  that  of  all  these, 
The  entire  alpine  range  from  tiie  crests  of  Mont  scarcely  one  in  a  thousand  brings  away  the  slight- 


Blanc  or  Orteler  Spitz,  down  to  the  most  distant 
spur  wliich  bathes  in  the  waves  of  Geneva  or 
Como,  is  exquisitely  beuutiful,  and  he  is  no  true 
lover  of  mountain  scenery  who  is  not  alternately 
delighted  by  its  ever  varying  foruis,  and  who  is 
blind  to  the  sacred  calm  of  the  lowland  plains,  or 
the  legendary  watchtowers  of  Freiburg  or  Lucerne. 
Perhaps  as  a  simple  question  of  perfection  of  land- 
scape, no  Swiss  view  really  equals  those  of  the 
middle  elevation  above  the  lake  of  Luceine. 

There  are  scenes  which  affect  us  by  their  beauty, 
and  which  delight  every  sense  at  once.  But  in 
the  upper  snow-world,  (if  not  as  truly  beautiful,) 
there  is  a  mystery  and  force  which  have  an  over- 
[lowering  effect  upon   human  nature.    It  does 


est  notion  of  what  the  glaciers  of  the  upper  level 
are  like.  The  true  nevo,  such  as  that  which 
forms  the  basin  of  the  Aletch  or  the  Feudalcn,  is 
as  much  superior  in  strangeness  and  vastuess  to 
the  ordinary  ice-falls  as  the  bilh-ws  of  the  Atlantic 
surpass  the  chopping  se  s  of  the  chuunel.  It  is 
only  in  the  grander  forn)s  of  the  mvo,  that  the 
glory  of  the  snow  world  is  revealed.  There,  in- 
deed, in  some  huge  amphitheatre  of  mountain 
ranges,  not  less  than  twenty  or  thiity  miles  in 
circuit,  buttressed  by  peaks,  each  rising  to  thirteen 
or  fourteen  thousand  feet,  the  sweeps  of  the  ice- 
sea  roll  in  unbioken,  yawning  in  places,  into 
chasms  that  stretch  for  miles,  each  broad  and  deep 
enough  to  engulf  a  navy.    There  only  tlie  daz- 


what  Aristotle  tells  us  is  the  I'unction  of  tragedy  jzling  purity  of  the  true  snow-region  can  be  felt, 
to  do,  to  purify  the  soul  by  synjpathy  and  tei  ror.  | freed  from  the  debris,  the  moraines,  the  incrusta- 
The  strangeness  and   vastuess  of  every  tiling  !  tions  of  the  lower  glaciers  ;  it  is  absolutely  spot- 


strike  on  one  like  a  natural  portent,  as  a  whir 
wind  or  an  earthquake  niight  rouse  us,  and  shake 


less,  and,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  without  a 
vestige  of  any  coarser  substance  than  the  driven 


off  from  us  every  thing  but  the  fiist  siujple  facts  snow.    Fanciful  as  are  the  contoitions  of  the 


f  human  life.j-  The  absolute  stillness  and  ab- 
setice  of  all  life,  animal  or  vegetable,  the  sense  of 
I  solitude,  lasting  all  day,  and  day  after  day,  tlie 
sense  of  the  infinite,  which,  trampling  on  coutin 


lower  ice-falls,  they  can  give  scarcely  an  idea  of 
the  marvels  of  the  true  regions  of  the  neio. 
There  the  whole  body  of  the  glacier  for  miles,  ap- 
pears as  if,  by  the  craft  of  some  superhuman  race. 


ual  snow  produces,  the  dazzling  effect  of  perpetual  i  it  had  been  moulded  and  reared  into  stupendous 


snow-fields,  the  need  of  constant  effort  to  keep  up 
animal  life,  the  weird  extravagance  and  the  vast 
scale  of  the  ice  shapes,  the  unnatural  freshness  of 
the  air,  and,  abo\e  all,  the  sense  of  being  out  of, 


castles,  palaces,  cathedrals,  and  cities  of  pure  ice, 
— half  ruined,  half  unfinished — gorgeous  Palniv- 
ras,  as  it  weie,  or  Colloseums  of  crystal,  with 
column  piled  ou  column,  and  arch  above  arch; 


and  above  the  earth,  and  of  looking  down  over | buttressed  towers,  pinnacles  and  minercts,  por- 
many  kingdoms  and  tracts  that  make  segments  in  jches,  corridors,  cloisters  and  halls,  in  vista  beyond 
tlie  map  of  Europe  ;  these  things  completely  lift  vista  lengthening  out;  transparent  lakes  of  clear 
a  man  out  of  ordinary  life,  and  affect  him  as  soli-  i  water,  deeply  imprisoned  amidst  towering  ice- 
tude  in  an  eastern  desert,  or  in  the  midst  of  the  ! bergs;  all,  from  base  to  crest,  blazing  with  frosted 
Atlantic,  in  the  prairie  or  x\rctic  region  does.  ^Vej  filagree  and  fret  work  ;  dropping  down  with  fro- 
have  all  ol'ten  heard,  and  often  tried  to  realize  the  jzen  festoons,  tracery  and  shafted  stalactites  of  ice. 
effect  on  the  imagination  and  the  heart,  which  jIt  is  a  region  in  which,  by  some  magic,  all  that 
tliese  scenes  are  said  by  all  great  tiavellers  to  pro-  is  beautiful  and  impressive  in  form,  Scems  piled 
duee  ;  here,  with- a  force  beyond  words,  the  ma-|with  profuse  abundance,  and  transfigured  into 
jcsty  and  mystery  of  earth  then  stiikes  into  the|every  hue  of  azure  and  every  tone  of  living  light, 
beholder;  here,  with  a  force  beyond  words,  hejNot  to  be  looked  upon,  but  to  be  felt,  are  these 
feels  the  native  and  kingly  cneigy  of  human  na-  gigantic  and  dazzling  masses  as  one  is  engulfed 
ture.  This,  and  all  that  belongs  to  it, — a  sensa-  in  them,  or  threads  the  snow-bridge  delicately 
tion  as  fresh  as  Adam's  when  he  woke,  and  for  poised  over  a  chasm,  or  follows  the  unerring  in- 
the  first  time  looked  out  upon  the  w^orld  and  |Stinet  of  the  guide  through  endless  labyrinths  and 
asked  himself  what  it  was,  and  what  he  was, —  icy  ruins. 


such  a  sensation  comes  to  us  in  its  lull  force  in 
the  upper  Alps,  and  may  be  felt  by  one  who  but  a 
few  hours  before  was  in  Paris  or  London.  No 


So  great  an  abundance  of  material  for  study 
and  thought  is  there  in  the  Alps,  in  the  geologi- 
cal, vesetable,  and  animal  worlds,  that  it  would 


one,  perhaps,  can  say  how  completely  this  shock:  well  occupy  a  life  of  observation  ami  reading.  On 
can  be  felt  until  one  has  enjoyed  a  very  common  jthe  glaciers  alone,  a  whole  literature,  a  whole 
incident  in  mountaineering, — the  bivouac  at  some  branch  of  science  has  beeu  bestowed.  As  ever 
of  tiie  greater  heights.  It  falls  to  ordinary  men  |  moving  and  changing  agents  of  vast  geological 
rarely  to  taste  the  maryellous  on  this  earth  so  |  movements,  they  possess  an  interest  which,  per- 
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haps,  no  other  naturai  force  but  volcanoes  affords. 
And,  whereas,  volcanoes  are  singularly  capricious, 
and  have  hardly  any  personal  examination,  glac- 
iers are,  of  all  the  mundane  forces,  amongst  the 
most  constant  and  the  most  accessible.  There  is 
something  about  the  ambiguous  character  of  the 
glaciers — half  solid,  half  fluid — that  is  very  fas- 
cinating. There  is  something  so  diflicult  to 
grasp  iti  the  scan  of  huge  tracts  of  earth,  as 
broad  and  lofty  perhaps,  as  one  of  our  English 
mountain  ranges,  yet  heaving  and  working  with 
all  the  ceaseless  life  of  an  ocean.  To  the  expe- 
rienced observer,  the  glacier  seems  to  have  its 
waves,  its  tides,  and  its  currents,  like  a  sea,  both 
on  its  surface  and  down  to  its  basin.  In  no  other 
mode  can  be  watched  the  heaving  of  the  earth's 
crest  visibly,  and  the  machinery  of  geologic  change 
in  actual  operation.  And  it  is  this  union  of  vast 
extent  with  movement — of  force  and  vitality — 
which  makes  tiie  study  of  the  glacier  so  ever  fresh 
and  so  impressive  to  the  merest  scrambler  as  to 
the  ^nan  of  science. 

Glaciers,  as  is  well  known,  form  but  one  branch 
of  the  Alpine  studies.  The  animal  branch  is 
naturally  the  least  abundant  in  material,  but  in 
that  it  possesses  the  mark  of  specialty  as  retain- 
ing yet  in  the  midst  of  Europe  some  traces  of 
long  bygone  animal  eras.  But  the  vegetation  at 
once  affords  the  matter  for  first-rate  investigation. 
If  other  spots  in  the  world  offer  more  extraordi- 
nary types,  there  are,  perhaps,  no  region  in  Eu- 
rope where,  in  so  small  an  area,  such  a  varying 
series  of  climates,  and  consequently  of  plants,  can 
be  seen.  But  quite  apart  from  tlie  richness  or 
beauty  of  its  flora  or  its  fauna,  an  Alp  ofiers  a  pe- 
culiar character  to  all  obs-ervation.  The  condi- 
tions under  which  both  exist,  are  for  the  most 
part  so  special,  that  both  fill  the  least  observ- 
ant with  new  interest,  and  the  student  with  new 
suggestions.  There  is  a  poetry  and  a  pathos  in 
the  alpine  rose  or  gentian,  as  we  see  it  the  sole 
organic  thing  amidst  vast  inorganic  masses,  the 
sole  link  of  life  between  us  and  the  most  gigantic 
forms  of  matter.  At  home,  the  brightest  of  birds 
or  insects  scarcely  awakens  a  thought  in  a  sum- 
mer's walk,  but  a  stout  man's  heart,  and  even  eye, 
may  be  softened  by  the  sight  of  but  a  poor  strand- 
ed bee,  blown  forth  and  shipwrecked  amidst  those 
pitiless  solitudes. 

But  it  is  not,  after  all,  as  being  rich  in  science, 
nor  simply  as  being  lovely  in  scenery,  that  the 
Alps  are  chiefly  marked.  It  is  more  that  they 
form,  as  it  were,  an  epitome  of  earth,  and  place 
before  us  in  the  range  of  a  summer  day's  walk 
every  form  of  natural  object  and  production  in 
the  most  striking  and  immediate  contrast.  Within 
a  few  hours  after  leaving  the  most  terrible  forms 
of  ruin,  desolation  and  solitude,  where  no  life  is 
found,  and  man  can  remain  but  for  a  few  hours, 
the  traveller  is  in  the  midst  of  all  the  luxuriant 
loveliness  of  Italian  valleys  and  lakes,  basking  in 
an  almost  tropical  heat,  surrounded  by  the  most 
delicate  flowers,  forms,  and  shrub.s,  and  charmed 
into  mere  rest  by  ever  varied  landscapes,  softer  and 
more  fairy-like  than  Turner  ever  drew.  Indeed, 
after  some  weeks  of  rough  work  amidst  the  gla- 
ciers, it  is  impossible  to  resist  tiie  emotion  of  grate- 
ful delight  with  wliich  one  recognizes  llu-  over 
flowing  richness  of  this  earth  amidst  the  sights, 
the  sounds,  the  perfumes,  and  the  many  sensa- 
tions of  pleasure  with  which  life  on  the  Italian 
lakes  is  full.  No  one  can  taste  these  wiiolly  wiio 
has  not  borne  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day,  the 
toil  and  cold  of  the  alpine  regions.  Then,  only, 
is  one  able  to  sec  the  glory  and  profu.siou  of  na- 
ture as  a  wiiole,  and  to  conceive  in  one  act  of 
thought,  and  fee!  but  as  one  oiauifold  Reasation, 


all  that  she  has  most  strange  and  most  beautiful, 
from  the  arctic  zone  to  the  tropics. 


"THE  HOST  OF  GOD." 


Selected. 


And  Jacob  went  on  bis  way,  and  tbe  angels  of  God 
met  him.  And  when  Jacob  saw  them,  he  said,  This  is 
God's  host ;  and  he  called  the  name  of  that  place  iMa- 
hanaim. — Gen.  xsxii.  1,  2. 

"  The  Host  of  God  I"  from  whence  came  they. 

And  whither  are  they  bound  ? 
Are  they  of  those  that  watch  by  day, 

And  keep  their  nightly  round? 
Come  they  from  realms  celestial,  sent 

On  God'.?  high  message  here? 
Guide  they  the  nightly  firmament? 
Guide  they  the  rolling  sphere? 

"  The  Host  of  God  I" — How  seemed  that  show, 

In  heavenly  pomp  arrayed  ? 
Marched  they  in  bright  angelic  row, 

With  glittering  wings  displayed? 
Or  vrere  they  clad  in  flesh  and  bone, 

Like  children  of  the  earth, 
While  but  their  stately  step  and  tone 

Betrayed  their  glorious  birth  ? 

"  The  Host  of  God  I"— How  did  they  greet 

Our  faint  and  wandering  sire  ? 
Passed  they  his  train  with  flying  feet. 

And  chariot  wheels  like  fire? 
Or  did  they  cheer  his  spirit  there 

Amid  that  desert  lone — 
Tell  him  that  granted  was  his  prayer, — 

His  secret  sorrows  known  ? 

"  The  Host  of  God  !"— How  wild  the  thought. 

That  lowly  man  should  meet, 
'Mid  the  drear  realms  of  wolf  and  goat,' 

The  step  of  holy  feet  ; 
Whence  come  they — whither  go — is  dark; 

Their  purpose,  all  unknown  ; 
Yet  shine  they  as  a  meteor  spark 
Through  midnight  darkness' thrown. 

Still  may  they  wheel  their  bright  career 

By  lonely  rock  or  tree, 
Had  we  -the  Patriarch's  ear  to  hear, 

His  holy  eye  to  see  ! 
The  desert  wild,  the  crowded  way. 

By  heavenly  steps  is  trod  ; 
Through  earth  and  air — by  night,  by  day — 
Walk  still—"  The  Host  of  God  !"' 


Letters,  kt.  of  Early  Friends. 

[Although  our  early  Friends  had  sprung  up  and 
were  known  as  a  distinct  religious  profession  in 
some  pai  ts  of  the  North  of  England,  previous  to 
the  year  1654,  it  does  not  appear  from  our  histor- 
ians, that  they  had  made  much,  if  any,  appearance 
in  the  metropolis,  prior  to  that  year.  William 
Crouch,  who  resided  in  London  at  this  period,  in- 
forms us  in  his  memoirs,  thtit  "  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  1654,  some  workings  of  tlie  power 
of  Truth  came  to  be  felt  amongst  some  tender 
people  in  and  about  the  city  of  London  ;  and  some 
tew  were  convinced,  and  turned  to  the  Lord." 

The  following  letter,  dated  the  29th  of  eleventh 
month,  1653,  is  the  earliest  which  the  Editor  has 
met  with,  dated  from  London.  The  writer,  Ger- 
vase  Benson,  as  appears  from  George  Fox's  Jour- 
nal, Wiis  once  a  colonel  in  the  army,  he  was  also 
a  Justice  of  the  peace;  but  in  1052,  he  was  con- 
vinced at  Lanca.ster,  on  the  occasion  of  George 
Fox's  attending  the  sessions  there,  and  clearing 
himself  of  the  false  accusations  laid  to  iiis  cliarge. 
(iS^ee  Journal  umh:)-  1652.)  Gorvase  Benson,  witli 
Anthony  Pearson  (who  also  was  a  Justice,)  inte- 
rested themselves  on  behalf  of  George  Fox,  when 
suffering  imprisonment  in  the  tilthy  gtiol  of  Car- 
lisle, in  165o.  Gervase  lienson  is  also  mentioned 
in  George  Fox's  Journal,  as  a  visitor  at  Judge 
Fell's  at  Swarthmore.  lie  died  in  167'J,  as  ap- 
pears by  the  \\\stmorelaud  burial  register  of 
Friends,  iu  which  he  is  described  to  be  '  of  Ken- 
dal.' 


Gervase  Benson  and  Anthony  Pearson  being 
justices,  sat  as  magistrates  "  at  the  Sessions  at 
Appleby,  January  1652,"  when  James  Nayler 
was  examined  on  his  indictment  (with  George 
Fox  and  Francis  Howgill)'Upun  a  charge  of  blas- 
phemy. On  which  occasion  Justice  Pearson  or- 
dered their  hats  to  be  put  ofl,  and  then  proceeded 
to  question  James  Nayler;  it  is  stated  "that 
Justice  Pearson  was  convinced  at  this  Sessions 
by  James  Nayler,  as  he  sat  on  the  heitch,  as  one 
of  his  jiahjes."  It  is  well  known  Anthony  Pear- 
son became  the  author  of  that  approved  work,  i 
"  The  Great  Case  of  Tithes." — James  Nayhr'»\ 
Works,  p.  11—16.] 

Gervase  Benson  to  George  Fox  and  James  ' 
Naij'Icr. 

London,  29th  of  9  bre  [Uth  month]  (53.) 
'  To  my  dearly  beloved  in  the  Lord. — My  love  in 
the  Lord  salutes  you,  and  all  Friends  with  you. 
[I  am]  by  the  love  of  God  brought  to  this  great 
city;  and  by  his  power  am  kept  here  to  wait 
upon  him,  and  to  do  whatsoever  lie  shall  call  me 
forth  unto  ;  that  he  alone  may  be  glorified  in  me 
and  by  me.  Pray  to  the  LordJ'or  me,  that  I  may 
be  kept  iu  all  faithfulness  ;  with  boldness  to  betir 
witness  to  the  Truth,  against  all  deceits  as  they 
are  made  manifest  in  me,  to  the  praise  of  his  free 
grace  and  love  to  me,  which  I  find  daily  flowing 
into  my  soul,  to  the  refreshing  thereof.  ' 

Dear  Friends,  I  find  nothing  here  that  I  can 
have  any  fellowship  with  :  only  the  ]jord  is  raising 
up  a  light  iu  many, — both  priests  and  people, — 
that  discovers  the  carnal  actings  both  of  magis- 
trates and  ministers  so  called  ;  and  they  are  carried ' 
forth  publicly  to  declare  against  them.  I  was 
lately  at  a  meeting  with  some  of  them,  at  which 
were  some  Parliament  men,  ministers,  and  others: 
but  I  was  luade  to  declare  against  their  practices 
at  such  meetings,  and  to  show  them  their  meet- 
ings were  not  for  the  better,  but  for  the  worse; — 
they  spending  their  time  in  putting  questions  one 
to  another,  and  jangling  about  things  they  could 
not  witness.  Alter  we  parted,  I  had  no  freedom 
to  go  to  any  such  meetings ;  but  was  made  to  write 
a  few  proposals  to  some  members  of  Parliament, 
which  by  the  goodness  of  the  Lord  were  finished 
this  morning  :  a  copy  of  the  heads  of  them  I  have 
enclosed,  not  having  time  to  write  ov.er  the  whole 
at  present. 

As  for  the  Friend's  enlargement  at  Kendal, 
George  Taylor,  I  hope,  hath  or  will  give  you  an 
account. 

Seeing  nothing  at  present  to  the  contrary,  but 
that  I  shall  shortly  see  you  in  the  country,  I  con- 
clude. Gervase  Benson. 

[P.  S.]  There  are  many  hereaways  inquiring 
after  Friends  in  the  North  and  the  Truth  made 
manifest  in  you,  and  much  writing  for  and  against 
the  priests. 

Written  from  London,  29lh  of  9  bre  (.")3.)    [Date  cor- 
responds with  the  29ih  of  Eleventh  month,  1653.] 

Addressed  "  for  my  dear  Friends, 

George  Fox  and  James  Nayler." 
[From  the  original  apparently.] 

[William  Crouch,  after  mentioning  that  about 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1654,  some  few  tender 
people  iu  and  about  the  city  of  London  were  con- 
vinced, proceeds  to  inform  us;  about  this  time, 
two  women  came  out  of  the  North  to  the  city,  viz. 
Isabel  liuttery  and  her  companion  ;  why  became 
acquainted  with  Amos  Stoddard — sometimes  a 
captain  in  the  Parliament  arm3^,  but  who,  when 
convinced  of  'I'ruth,  left  his  commtmd — and  Siinoa 
Dring  of  Moorfields.  These  women  having  an 
Epistle  or  Testimony  given  forth  by  George  Fox, 
viz.,  the  first  inserted  iu  the  volume  of  his  Doc- 
trinal Boolit,  dircatcd  '  Tlo  all  that  would  know 
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he  xcay  to  the  kingdom,'  &c.,  alid  this  Epistle  or 
.'estimony  being  printed,  tliey  delivered  or  dis- 
ersed  [the  same]  abroad  to  such  as  would  receive 
t. — These  vromcu  had  private  uieetiugs  at  Robert 
)ring's  house  in  Watling  street,  and  at  Saiuuel 
)ring's  in  Moorfields;  where  they  did  now  and 
hen  speak  a  few  words." — William  Crouch's 
vorks,  p.  12,  13. 

This  quotation  may  serve  as  an  introduction  to 
he  letter  following  ;  which,  although  subscribed 
vhli  two  Duincs,  is  expressed  as  coujing  from  one 
)crson,  probably  from  the  first  named,  Alexander 
)elam!iin,  for  the  sheet  is  endorsed  (in  George 
Jox's  handwriting)  "A.  delamune,  1654."  The 
etter  is  much  tattered,  and  is  thus  addressed  :] 

To  my  dear  friend  Thomas  Willan,  af  Kendal, 
Westmoreland. 
London,  27tii  of  4th  month,  [sixth  rao  ]  1654. 
Dear  Friend, — I  received  thy  "letter.    Tiie  ex- 
3ectations  of  our  Friends  here — who  are  faithful, 
— have  been  and  are  very  great,  to  have  seen  some 
i^'riends  out  of  the  North  to  come  to  abide  here  ; 
ud  they  are  daily  looking  for  some  one  or  other, 
hough  we  bless  the  Lord  we  do  not  so  much  look 
ipon  any  creature  :  but  where  there  is  but  childish- 
less,  there  can  be  nothing  but  stammerings.  The 
Lord  still  continues  two  of  his  handmaids  with  us, 
who  are  moved  to  speak  SDUiotimcs  ;  who,  aiming 
it  their  Suuls'  good,  are  often  evilly  entreated  by 
;hem  [the  people  ;]  but  they  are  supported  by  the 
Lord,  which  makes  tijem  courageous  among  raven- 
ous wolves.  Others,  whose  hearts  are  not  so  flinty, 
Jo  embrace  the  Truth  in  llie  love  of  it;  so  that 
3ur  number  increaseSi    The  harvest  is  great,  the 
abourers  few  :  if  it  be  the  Lord's  will  to  send 
abourers,  we  know  tliey  must  come,  and  none  can 
hinder. 

Our  present  condition  and  teiaptations  are  ex- 
ceeding strange  and  great,  which  require  the  more 
strict  watching,  and  your  continually  praying  to 
the  Lord  for  us.  Sometimes  the  Lord  moves  us 
to  speak  to  those  that  are  over  us  in  the  flesh ; 
and  though  we  have  been  as  the  aspen  leaves, 
trembling  at  the  wind  before  them,  yet  praises  be 
to  the  Lord,  he  gives  us  hearts  as  bold  as  a  lion. 
As  it  hath  pleased  the  Lord  to  draw  us  from  the 
wicked  delusions  of  the  priests,  so  likewise  from 
those  heathenish  forms,  which  were  and  are  still 
used  in  the  families  where  we  live.  And  though 
to  the  grief  of  our  souls,  we  cannot  as  yet  live  up 
in  such  a  way  as  the  Lord  requires,  yet  we  are 
endeavouring  and  struggling  to  get  mastery  over 
the  deceit  that  hath  so  long  reigned  in  us. 

The  17th  day  of  this  month,  my  master  in  the 
flesh  would  know  of  me  the  reason  why  I  absented 
myself  from  his  holy  duties,  as  he  calls  them.  I 
told  him,  that  I  had  heard  him  in  his  prayers 
bless  the  Lord  for  his  vocation,  election,  redemp- 
tion, and  sanctification  ;  but  that  he  did  not  live 
up  to  such  a  life,  as  those  whom  Christ  hath  re- 
deemed* neither  was  the  Trlith,  as  it  is  in  Jesus, 
in  him;  and  that  the  prayers  of  the  wicked  are 
an  abomination  before  the  Lord;  and  he  that  re- 
gards iniquity  iu  his  heart,  the  Lord  will  not 
hear  his  prayers.  When  I  had  spoken  tliese  words 
to  him,  his  face  waxed  pale,  and  he  immediately 
burst  forth  in  a  passion,  uttering  these  words  to 
me  :  "  Thou  wretch,  thou  makest  me  tremble — 
thou  wicked  wretch — thou  rogue  ;"  and  so  flying 
at  me  with  his  bended  fists,  he  smites  me  on  the 
face  and  eyes,  very  often  as  hard  as  he  could 
strike.  I  not  stirring  hand  or  foot,  immediately 
remembered  the  command,  "  If  thou  art  smitten 
on  the  one  cheek,  turn  the  other,"— so  I  was 
made  to  do.  When  he  had  so  done,  I  asked  him 
whether  what  he  had  done,  were  of  God  ;  his  an- 
swer was,  No.    So  preseutly  he  commanded  me 


to  write  down  under  my  hand  what  I  had  spoken, 
which  I  did,  being  scarce  able  to  see  what  1  wrote 
for  the  blows  he  had  given  me.  But  I  was  made 
to  write  that  which  to  him  seemed  an  aggravation 
to  what  I  had  spoken.  As  soon  as  I  had  so  done, 
in  comes  a  priest,  whom  my  master  took  presently 
to  hear  this  business,  and  to  read  my  writing.  As 
soon  as  he  had  read  it,  saith  he,  "  This  assertion 
is  very  dubious,  and  I  might  draw  from  hence 
divers  questions;"  and  thus  he  began,  "  Do  you 
hold  perfection  ?"  ''Yes  ; — dost  thou  deny  it  1" 
Priest,  "Ye.s."  "Then,"  said  I,  "thou  art  no 
minister  of  God."  It  would  be  too  tedious  and 
too  large  to  declare  to  you  the  whole  discourse 
between  him  and  me;  for  the  promise  of  the  Lord 
was  made  good  to  me  at  that  very jnstant  of  time; 
it  was  not  1  that  spoke,  but  the  Spirit  of  God, 
who  was  my  teacher  and  my  reuiGiiibraiicer.  And 
I  declared  many  things  to  his  face,  how  that  he 
was  no  minister  of  God,  one  who  was  conforming 
to  the  world  iu  his  fashions  [('/)  word  not  clear'] 
and  customs  :  another  was,  tnat  he  was  a  hireling, 
and  much  more  which  I  have  not  time  to  declare 

now.    [torn]  came  in  another  manner;— the 

19th  day,  my  master  came  alluring  me,  and  cry- 
ing with  tears  running  froi^  a  broken  cistern. 
On  the  23rd  day,  he  sent  me  to  one,  to  whom  he 
had  spoken  to  confer  with  me,  with  whom  I  was 
most  part  of  that  day;  and  [ray  master]  did  tell 
him,  that  if  he  could  not  draw  me  from  niy  delu- 
sions and  errors,  that  he  would  have  me  before 
the  Chamberlain  of  London,  and  there  my  inden- 
tures should  be  burnt  or  torn  ;  and  I,  for  the  scan- 
dal cast  upon  him  under  my  hand,  to  be  sent  to 
the  House  of  Correction,  and  to  lose  the  freedom 
of  the  city  of  London. — Lose  my  name  and  credit ! 
— poor,  empty,  base,  beggarly  things,  which  are 
not  worth  my  thought :  if  it  were  to  lose  ten  thou 


called,  to  bring  her  before  him  ;  and  her  spirit 
was  carried  out  valiantly  :  they  went  together  into 
the  vestry,  there  she — as  we  were  informed — was 
[word  not  clear']  in  discourse  with  him,  the  alder- 
men and  recorder  so  called.  So  they  sent  her  to 
the  Hous§  of  Correction  called  Bridewell,  and 
another  maid  that  went  with  her,  which  was 
Robert  Dring's  maid  of  Moorfields.  I  went  to  see 
them,  with  more  of  our  Friends,  the  last  night; 
but  there  was  no  admittance,  their  Pharisaical 
spirit  would  not  suffer  such  things  on  their  Sab- 
bath day.  They  were  committed  for  letting  peo- 
ple have  their  books,  which  our  Friends  have 
been  moved  to  publish.  Isabel  bid  me  inform 
our  Friends,  that  there  are  some  books  to  be  sent 
down  :  "The  way  to  the  Kingdom,"  with  an  addi- 
tion to  it,  is  come  forth.  Send  by  the  next  post 
where  they  shall  be  scut  to,  and  by  whom  and  to 
whom. 

Now,  dear  friend,  I  have  in  as  brief  a  way 
as  I  could,  [informed]  thee  and  the  rest  of  my 
friends,  as  our  dear  friends  F.  Howgill  and  J. 

Camm;  desiring  that  your  petitions  may  be 

spread  before  the  Lord,  that  we  might  be  kept 
faithful  to  the  end ;  for  [such,  there  is  (?)]  laid 
up  a  crown  of  life.  Salute  us  to  all  our  dear 
brethren  :  farewell,  the  eternal  God  of 
[preserve  youC^f)] 

Alexander  Delamain, 
John  Bridges. 
27ih  of  the  fourth  month,  as  the  world  .iccompts,  1654. 
(To  be  continued.) 
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Report  : — On  or  about  the  20th  of  Ninth  mo., 
Mary  W.  Taylor  and  Eva  G.  Hart,  resumed  te.ich- 
ing  in  Washington,  and  on  the  26th,  (the  latter 
sand  freedoms,  I  would  lose  them  willingly  upou  |  writes,)  they  had  collected  82  scholars,  and  were 
this  account;  and  for  witnessing  the  Truth — jexpccting  a  daily  increase  in  the  number;  they 
welcome  House  of  Correction,  or  any  other  punish-  spent  an  hour  after  .«chool  in  visiting  the  cabins, 
ment! — and  for  Christ — farewell  name,  credit  and  found  many  cases  of  sickness.  The  new  build- 


and  reputation  ! 

He  [his  master]  hath  drawn  up  a  charge  of  five 
particulars  against  me  : — 

1st. — That  I  had  slanderously  accused  him  by 
word  of  mouth,  [as  stated  above.] 

2nd. — That  I  frequented  a  meeting  in  Moor- 
fields, where  there  is  none  but  two  women  that 
are  preachers. 

3rd. — That  I  will  not  join  with  him  in  family 
duties,  viz.,  sometimes  twice  a-day  prayer;  and 
every  Lord's  day  two  prayers,  a  chapter  or  a  Psalm, 
and  commonly  one  sung;  and  the  lilie  singing  and 
prayer  at  night. 


ing  progresses  slowly,  a  considerable  number  of 
carpenters  having  been  withdrawn  to  fulfil  a  pre- 
vious engagement,  of  which  they  had  not  before 
informed  tlie  builder.  It  is  difficult  to  supply 
their  places,  but  the  committee  have  urged  Henry 
Cook  to  hasten  the  building  forward  as  much  as 
possible.  The  roof  and  weather-boarding  are  now 
on.  Six  teachers,  besides  the  two  named  abov9, 
await  its  completion  to  commence  their  labors. 

Rhoda  W.  Suiith  continues  verj-  acceptably  in 
care  of  the  freed  people  on  Bellefield  farm. 

E.  D.  MacLaurin  has  started  for  Yorktown,  to 
open  a  school  at  Acreville,  where  the  school-house 


4th. — That  when  customers  come  for  goods,  my  is  being  completed  for  her  accommodation.  Aa- 


not  speaking  to  them,  as  to  tell  them  of  what  they 
ask  me,  or  bidding  them  welcome,  &c.,  I  have 
driven  away  his  customers. 

5th.— Being  asked  by  him  whether  I  would 
refer  the  controversy  to  be  ended  by  the  ministers 
of  God,  I  told  him  that  I  would;  but  I  thought  I 
could  not  find  any  of  them  iu  [London,  perhaps, 
— part  torn.] 

These  are  the  five  things,  which  he,  poor  soul, 
thinks  to  affriglrt  me  withal. 

The  last  first-day,  Isabel* — who  hath  been  a 
long  season  with  us,  I  know  not  whether  she  is 
known  to  you,  but  she  is  well  known  to  James 
Nayler  and  Gervase  Bertson  and  other  Friends 
who  were  lately  in  London, — was  moved  to  go  to 
Westminster,  to  some  to  whom  her  heart  was 
drawn  forth;  intending  to  make  no  stay,  if  the 
Lord  would,  but  to  come  to  our  meeting  at  Simon 
Dt'ing's  house  in  Watling  street. — But  as  she  came 
back  by  Paul's,  the  mayor  caused  the  marshal  so 


*  Isabel  Buttery,  doubtless. 


other  teacher  is  to  be  placed  there  with  her. 

The  opening  of  the  Yorktown  schools  was  de- 
ferred till  Tenth  month  1st,  owing  to  "quite  a 
Dfumber"  of  the  scholars  being  sick  with  chills 
and  fever.  Racliael  Dennis'  school  was  opened  for 
a  while  before  that  time,  but  only  attended  by 
about  half  her  usual  number  of  scholars.  The 
teachers  themselves  have  not  been  exempt  from 
the  influence  of  the  malaria,  and  Lydia  Pope,  who 
has  been  attending  to  the  household,  is  about 
coming  North  in  pursuit  of  health. 

E.  W.  Holway  has  not  yet  returned  to  super- 
inteud  the  instruction  and  farming  departments 
around  Yorktown.  He  writes,  however,  from 
Lynn  on  the  22d  ult.,  "  I  returned  here  two  days 
since,  considerably  improved  in  health,  and  leave 
this  afternoon  to  spend  a  week  or  ten  days  in  Ver- 
mont, hoping  to  come  back  strong  enough  to  re- 
turn to  Yorktown." 

The  committee  have  received  since  their  first 
appointment,  over  70  applications  for  situations  as 
teachers,  many  of  which  are  desirable  cases. 
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Twenty  are  appointed,  half  of  which  number  are 
intended  for  the  Washington  district,  and  half  for 
that  about  Yorktown.  It  will  not  be  extravagant 
to  count  upon  an  average  expense  of  twenty-five 
dollars  for  each  of  these  twenty  persons  per  month, 
or  about  ^6000  per  annum.  Including  the  cost 
of  board,  indeed,  and  of  buildings  and  repairs, 
books,  slates  and  charts,  there  is  very  little  doubt 
that  this  sum  would  be  quite  insufficient. 

The  amount  of  money  already  expended  upon 
the  Washington  buildings,  is  about  $4000,  be- 
sides the  cost  of  the  ground. 

The  large  number  of  applications  made  for  the 
post  of  teacher,  renders  it  nearly  impracticable  to 
reply  in  all  cases,  and  the  instruction  committee 
would  desire  this  fact  to  be  made  known  to  the 
many  disappointed  applicants. 

A  considerable  part  of  these  we  would  be  glad 
to  accept,  if  it  were  possible  to  pay  and  locate  an 
unlimited  number. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
Philip  0.  Garrett,  Chairman. 

Philadelphia,  Tenth  month  4th,  1864. 

Self'-iielp. 

Two  or  three  young  luen  of  the  liuniblest  rank 
resolved  to  meet  in  the  winter  evenings,  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  themselves  by  exchanging 
knowledge  with  each  other.  Their  first  meetings 
were  held  in  the  room  of  a  cottage  in  which  one 
of  the  members  lived;  and,  as  others  shortly 
joined  them,  the  place  soon  became  inconveniently 
filled.  When  summer  set  in,  they  adjourned  to 
the  cottage  garden  outside;  and  tiie  classes  were 
then  held  in  the  open  air,  round  a  little  boarded 
hut  used  as  a  garden-house,  in  which  those  who 
officiated  as  teachers  set  the  sums,  and  gave  fortli 
the  lessons  of  the  evening  When  the  weather 
•was  fine,  the  youths  miglit  be  seen,  until  a  late 
hour,  hanging  round  tlie  door  of  the  hut  like  a 
cluster  of  bees ;  but  sometimes  a  sudden  shower 
of  rain  would  dash  the  sums  from  tlicir  slates, 
and  disperse  them  for  the  evening  unsatisfied. 

Winter,  with  its  cold  nigtits,  was  drawing  near, 
and  what  were  they  to  do  for  shelter  ?  Their  num- 
bers had  by  this  time  so  increased,  that  no  room 
of  an  ordinary  cottage  could  accommodate  them. 
Though  they  were  for  the  most  part  young  men 
earning  comparatively  small  weekly  wages,  they 
fesolved  to  incur  the  risk  of  hiring  a  room  ;  and, 
on  making  inquiry,  they  found  a  large,  dingy 
apartment  to  let,  which  had  been  used  as  a  tem- 
porary cholera-hospital.  No  tenant  could  be 
found  for  the  place,  which  was  avoided  as  if  a 
plague  still  clung  to  it.  But  the  mutual  im- 
provement ycuths,  nothing  daunted,  liired  the 
cholera-room,  at  so  much  a  week,  lit  it  up,  placed 
a  few  benches  and  a  deal  table  in  it,  and  began 
their  winter  classes.  The  place  soon  presented  a 
busy  and  cheerful  appearance  in  the  evenings. 
The  teaching  may  have'been,  as  no  doubt  it  was, 
of  a  very  rude  and  imperfect  sort;  but  it  was  done 
with  a  will.  Those  who  knew  a  little  taught 
those  who  kDew  less, — improving  themselves 
while  they  improved  the  others  ;  and,  at  all  events, 
pettitig  before  tliem  a  good  working  example. 
Thus,  these  youtlis — and  there  were  also  grown 
men  amongst  them — proceeded  to  teach  them- 
Bclves  and  each  other,  reading  and  writing,  arith- 
metic and  geography;  and  even  mathematics, 
chemistry,  and  some  of  the  modern  languages. 

About  a  hundred  young  men  had  thus  come 
together,  when,  growing  ambitious,  they  desired 
to  have  lectures  delivered  to  them  ;  and  then  it 
was  that  the  author  became  acquainted  with  their 
proceedings.  A  party  of  them  waited  on  liim, 
for  tiie  purpj>se  of  inviting  him  to  deliver  an  in- 
troductory address,  or,  as  they  expressed  it,  "  to 


talk  to  them  a  bit;"  prefacing  the  request  by  a 
modest  statement  of  what  they  had  done  and 
what  they  were  doing.  He  could  not  fail  to  be 
touched  by  the  admirable  self-helping  spirit  which 
they  had  displayed;  and,  though  entertaining  but 
slight  faith  in  popular  lecturing,  he  felt  that  a 
few  words  of  encouragement,  honestly  and  sin- 
cerely uttered,  usight  not  be  without  some  good 
effect.  And  in  this  spirit  he  addressed  them  on 
more  than  one  occasion,  citing  examples  of  what 
other  men  had  done,  as  illustrations  of  what  each 
might,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  do  for  himself ; 
and  pointing  out  that  their  happiness  and  well- 
being  as  individuals  in  after-life,  must  necessarily 
depend  mainly  upon  themselves, — upon  their  own 
diligent  self-culture,  self-discipline,  and  self-con- 
trol,— and,  above  all,  on  that  honest  and  upright 
performance  of  individual  duty,  which  ik  the 
glory  of  manly  character. 

There  was  nothing  in  the  slightest  degree  new 
or  original  in  this  counsel,  which  was  as  old  as 
the  proverbs  of  Solomon,  and  possibly  quite  as 
familiar.  But  old-fashioned  though  the  advice 
may  have  been,  it  was  welcomed.  The  youths 
went  forward  in  their  course ;  worked  on  with 
energy  and  resolution  ;  and,  reaching  manhood, 
they  went  forth  in  various  directions  into  the  world, 
where  many  of  them  now  occupy  positions  of 
trust  and  usefulness.  Several  years  after  the  in- 
cidents referred  to,  the  subject  was  unexpectedly 
recalled  to  the  author's  recollection  by  an  even- 
ing visit  from  a  young  man — apparently  fresh 
from  the  work  of  a  foundry, — who  explained  that 
he  was  now  an  employer  of  labor  and  a  thriving 
man  ;  and  he  was  pleased  to  remember  with  gra- 
titude the  words  spoken  in  all  honesty  to  him  and 
to  his  fellow-pupils  years  before,  and  even  to  at- 
tribute some  measui-e  of  his  success  in  life  to  the 
endeavours  which  he  had  made  to  work  up  to  their 
spirit. 

The  author's  personal  interest  having  in  this 
way  been  attracted  to  the  subject  of  self-help,  he 
was  accustomed  to  add  to  the  memoranda  from 
which  he  had  addressed  these  young  men;  and 
to  note  down  occasionally  in  his  leisure  evening 
moments,  after  the  hours  of  business,  the  results 
Of  such  reading,  observation,  and  experience  ot 
life,  as  he  conceived  to  bear  upon  it. 

SELF-HELP, — NATIONAL  AND  INDIVIDUAL. 

"The  worth  of  a  State,  in  the  long  run,  is  the  worth 
of  the  individu:ils  composing  it.'' — J.  S.  Mill. 

"  We  put  too  much  faith  in  systems,  and  look  too  little 
to  men." — B.  D' Israeli. 

"  Heaven  helps  those  who  help  themselves," 
is  a  well  tried  maxim,  embodying  in  a  small  com- 
pass the  results  of  vast  human  experience.  The 
spirit  of  self-help  is  the  root  of  all  genuine  growth 
in  the  individual ;  and,  exhibited  in  the  lives  of 
many,  it  constitutes  the  true  source  of  national 
vigor  and  strength.  Help  from  without  is  often 
enfeebling  in  its  effects,  but  help  from  within  in- 
variably invigorates.  Whatever  is  done  for  men 
or  classes,  to  a  certain  extent  takes  away  the 
stimulus  and  necessity  of  doing  for  themselves; 
and  wiiere  men  are  subjected  to  over-guidance 
and  ovtr-govcrnment,  the  inevitable  tendency  is 
to  render  them  comparatively  helpless. 

Even  the  best  institutions  can  give  a  man  no 
active  aid.  Perhaps  the  utmost  they  can  do  is, 
to  leave  him  free  to  develop  himself  and  improve' 
his  individual  condition.  But  in  all  times  men 
have  been  prone  to  believe  that  their  happiness 
iind  well  being  were  to  be  secured  by  means  of 
institutions  rather  than  by  their  own  conduct. 
llenc(!  the  value  of  legislation  as  an  agent  in  hu- 
man advancement  has  always  been  greatly  over- 
estimated.   To  constitute  tlie  millionth  part  of 


a  legislature,  by  voting  for  one  or  two  men  once 
in  three  or  five  years,  however  conscientiously 
this  '  duty  may  be  performed,  can  exercise  but 
little  active  influence  upon  any  man's  life  and 
character.  Moreover,  it  is  every  day  becoming 
more  clearly  understood,  that  the  function  of  gov- 
ernment is  negative  and  restrictive,  rather  than 
positive  and  active ;  being  resolvable  principally 
into  protection, — protection  of  life,  liberty,  and 
property.  Hence  the  chief  "  reforms"  of  the 
last  fifty  years  have  consisted  n)ainlyin  abolitions 
and  disenactments.  But  there  is  no  power  ol 
law  that  can  make  the  idle  man  industrious,  tha 
thriftless  provident,  or  the  drunken  sober;  thouglj 
every  individual  can  be  each  and  all  of  these  il 
he  will,  by  the  exercise  of  his  own  free  powers  oi 
action  and  self-denial.  Indeed,  all  experience 
serves  to  prove  that  the  worth  and  stiength  of  f 
State  depend  far  less  upon  the  form  of  its  institu- 
tions than  upon  the  character  of  its  irjen.  Foi 
the  nation  is  only  the  aggregate  of  individual  cou' 
ditions,  and  civilization  its.df  is  but  a  question  of 
personal  improvement. 

National  progress  is  the  sum  of  individual  iiM 
dustry,  energy,  and  uprightness,  as  national  de-^ 
cay  is  of  individual  idleness,  selfishness,  and  vice. 
What  we  are  accustomed  to  decry  as  great  social 
evils,  will,  for  the  most  part,  be  found  to  be  onlj 
the  out-growth  of  our  own  perverted  life;  and 
though  we  may  endeavor  to  cut  them  down  and 
extirpate  then)  by  means  of  law,  they  will  only 
spring  up  again  with  fresh  luxuriance  in  some 
other  form,  unless  the  conditions  of  human  lift 
and  character  are  radically  improved.  If  thi,'; 
view  be  correct,  then  it  follows  that  the  highesi 
patriotism  and  philaothrophy  consist,  not  so  much 
in  altering  laws  and  modifying  institutions,  as  iu 
helping  and  stimulating  men  to  elevate  and  im- 
prove themselves  by  their  own  tree  and  indepen- 
dent action. 

(To  be  continued.) 


"Good,  kind,  true,  holy  words,  dropt  in  con 
versation,  may  be  little  thought  of;  but  tiiey  arC 
like  seeds  of  flower  or  fruitful  tree,  falling  by  the 
way-side,  borne  by  some  bird  afar;  haply  there- 
after to  fringe  with  beauty  soiue  heretofore  barrer 
mountain-side,  or  make  some  nook  of  the  wilder 
ness  to  rejoice." 


THE  FRIEND. 


ELEVENTH  MONTH  26,  1864. 


Notwithstanding  the  dogmatic  and  self-com- 
placent manner  iu  which  the  leaders  among  the 
rebels  and  their  admirers  and  abettors,  have  in- 
formed the  world  of  their  discovery  that  slavery 
is  the  greatest  boon  the  wliite  man  can  confei 
upon  his  dark-skinned  brethren,  and  the  boast  so 
often  made  hy  them,  of  the  content  and  happi- 
ness enjoyed  by  their  ^luman  chattels,  in  the 
grinding  servitude  to  which  they  are  subjected, 
the  dictates  of  truth  and  common  sense  cannot  be: 
always  suppressed  by  them,  but  n(jw  and  then, 
circumstances  occur  whiidi  overcome  or  elude  the 
accustomed  vigilance  to  keep  thenj  back,  and  then 
the  utterances  disclose  the  hypocrisy  and  shame- 
less falsity  of  these  champions  of  a  system  of  de- 
grading bondage,  which  the}'  declare  to  be  en- 
joined by  the  gospel  of  Christ. 

It  is  well  known  that  at  a  conference  held  last 
month,  of  the  Governors  of  the  five  States  not  yet 
overrun  by  the  Union  forces,  they  agreed  to  rep- 
resent to  the  president  of  the  .so-called  Confeder- 
ate States,  the  necessity  for  drilling  and  arming 
the  slaves,  in  order  to  fill  up  the  ranks  of  the 
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ebel  armies.  Jefferson  Davis,  in  Iiis  message  to 
lie  rebel  congress,  now  sitting  in  Richmond,  in- 
rgijuced  the  subject,  and  while  declining  to  en- 
jjfrse  the  proposition,  for  trial  upon  so  large  a 
cale  as  had  been  spoken  of,  yet  advised  the  ex- 
periment being  initiated  by  doubling  the  number 
jf  slaves  already  employed  in  the  army  as  teani- 
sters,  labourers,  &c. ;  and  invited  a  consideration 
)f  so  modifying  their  law  as  to  admit  slaves  to 
nter  the  ranks  as  soldiers,  and  to  secure  to  them 
;heir  liberty  and  fifty  acres  of  land  each,  as  a  re- 
'II 0  [yard  for  their  serving  faithfully  throughout  the 
war. 

This  public  admission  by  their  chief  magistrate 
Df  the  cruelty  and  oppression  of  the  system  on 
which  their  government  is  founded,  has  naturally 
<m  sailed  forth  much  severe  criticism  and  augiy 
comment  id  the  rebel  press,  and  as  it  is  an  im- 
portant historical  fact,  and  as  every  thing  affect- 
ing the  emancipation  of  the  poor  blacks  is,  at 
J  present,  of  absorbing  interest,  we  think  the  read- 
1  ers  of  "The  Friend"  will  not  object  to  reading 
some  of  the  remarks  published  in  Southern  news- 
papers, and  we  therefore  give  space  for  the  fol- 
I  (lellowing  : — 

"Jefferson  Davis  has  chosen  to  open  up  ques- 
tions both  deep  and  dangerous,  which,  if  congress 
Ij  do  not  close  them  up  peremptorily,  may  gravely 
disquiet  our  people  and  compromise  our  cause. 
It  is  truly  astoni.shing  and  almost  incredible,  that 
now,  in  the  fourth  year  of  our  independence,  and 
of  a  terrible  war  waged  to  vindicate  that  inde- 
pendence— after  breaking  up  the  old  Federal 
Union  because  we  would  not  suffer  the  Washing- 
ton congress  to  interfere  with  our  State  institu- 
tions— the  President  of  the  Confederate  Suites 
should  '  invite'  the  Richmond  congress  to  consider 
a  project  for  emancipating  slaves  by  the  Confede- 
rate authorities,  and  should  at  the  same  time 
speak  of  this  emancipation  as  'a  reward  for  faith- 
ful service,'  as  a  boon  and  a  blessing,  as  something 
which  would  place  these  negroes  in  a  better  posi- 
tion than  before.  Jefferson  Davis  thus  intimates 
his  opinion,  first,  that  laws  of  congress,  or  theac- 
lliition  of  the  confederate  executive,  can  liberate 
be  slaves;  and,  second,  that  slavery  is  so  dire  and 
liideous  an  evil  as  to  make  escape  from  its  horrors 
a  reward  and  a  boon,  even  to  an  old  worn-out  ne- 
gro at  the  end  of  a  term  of  '  faithful  service.' 

We  have  been  accustomed  to  think  in  this 
southern  country  that  the  best  friends  of  the  ne- 
groes were  their  own  masters ;  and  that  we  were 
bound  to  withstand  the  cruel  pl)ilanthropy  of 
Yankee  statesmanship,  not  only  by  constitutional 
principle  and  State  pride,  but  also  by  our  duty 
towards  those  creature  who  grow  up  under  our 
care.  The  sad  destiny  of  those  slaves  whom  Yan- 
kees have  stolen,  or  otherwise  '  liberated,'  has  sat- 
isfied us  still  more  clearly  that  common  humanity 
required  us  to  stand  between  our  negro  popula- 
tion and  the  tender  mercies,  which  are  cruel,  of 
their  false  and  perilous  Northern  friends.  Most 
Southern  men,  too,  had  flattered  themselves  that 
it  was  a  blessing  to  the  used-up  and  worn-out  ne- 
gro, at  the  end  of  his  faithful  service,  to  have  a 
kind  master  to  take  care  of  him.  But  now  the 
president  of  the  Confederate  States  opens  quite 
another  view  of  the  matter. 

"  According  to  his  message  it  is  a  rich  reward 
for  faithful  service  to  turn  a  negro  wild.  Slavery, 
then,  in  the  eyes  of  Jefferson  Davis,  keeps  the 
negro  out  of  something  which  he  has  capacity  to 
enjoy ;  it  depresses  him  below  the  level  to  which 
nature  has  given  him  powers  to  attain  ;  it  hin- 
ders the  development  of  his  faculties  for  good  ;  it 
forbids  his  pursuit  of  happiness.  1/  the  case  he 
so,  then  slavery  is  originally,  radically,  incurably 
wrong  and  sinful,  and  the  sum  of  all  barbarism. 


This  is  what  Seward  and  Sumner  sny,  and  this 
is  what  Jefferson  Davis  says  after  them.  They 
invoked  the  Federal  congress  to  discourage  and 
discountenance  slavery  in  the  Territories;  he  in- 
vites the  Confederate  congress  to  consider  the 
expediency  of  beginning  to  abolish  it  in  the 
States. 

"  This  will  never  do.  The  slightest  counten- 
ance given  to  those  unwholesome  notions  may  pro- 
duce worse  effects  than  can  be  at  once  perceived. 
Not  only  our  invading  enemies,  but  those  foreign 
nations  which  are  watching  our  struj/gle  with 
deep  interest,  will  be  greatly  struck  by  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  message,  and  will  look  on  curiously 
to  see  how  congress  and  the  country  will  deal  with 
it;  to  see  whether  there  was  any  real  principle 
in  our  resistance  to  Federal  usurpation  ;  to  judge 
whether  our  zeal  for  State  rights,  and  our  theory 
of  the  justice  and  beneficence  of  slavery  were 
nothing  but  a  dishonest  sham  all  the  while;  and 
whether  the  Northern  people  and  ourselves  are 
not  in  fact,  after  all  our  fighting,  one  homogeneous 
people,  one  in  principles,  or  want  of  principle; 
one  in  our  political  or  social  theories,  one  in  our 
tricky  ways, — all  slippery  Yankees  together. 

"  Whatever  respect  for  the  Confederacy  has 
been  impressed  on  the  mind  of  European  nations, 
whatever  desire  now  exists  amongst  the  best  of 
their  people  to  see  us  recogniaed  by  the  world, 
and  to  give  our  forms  of  civilization  fair  play  and 
an  open  field  to  develop  what  good  may  be  in  it 
— all  such  feelings  would  be  extinguished  at  once, 
if  the  theories  of  the  Message  should  now  be  en- 
tertained."— Rivhinoiid  Ey.q\drtT. 

"  It  is  painiu!  to  reflect  how  soon  the  landmarks 
of  the  great  principles  are  lost  amid  the  throes  of 
revolution.  For  forty  years  the  people  of  tlie 
South  have  been  fiercely  battling  against  the  mad 
schemes  of  the  abolitionists  to  destroy  the  institu- 
tion of  domestic  slavery.  We  have  uniformly 
contended  thSt  negroes  were  property,  and  that 
slavery  was  a  local  institution,  with  which  no 
power  under  the  sun  could  interfere  save  the  sov- 
ereign States  themselves,  in  their  individual  capa- 
citj'.  For  this  great  principle  of  right  of  the  States 
to  regulate  their  domestic  institutions  to  suit 
themselves  we  went  to  war  with  the  North,  and 
for  nearly  four  years  have  nuiintained  the.  dread- 
ful conflict  with  unexampled  success.  Justattlic 
moment  when  all  the  gigantic  schemes  of  the 
enemy  to  subjugate  us  have  failed,  when  Grant  is 
panting  for  breath  to  renew  a  contest  in  which  he 
has  been  completely  baffled,  and  Sherman  is  toil- 
ing to  escape  from  the  toils  of  Hood,  which  threat- 
ens the  destruction  of  his  army;  just  at  the  au- 
spicious moment  when  the  bright  and  glorious 
day  of  independence  is  about  to  break  upon  us 
with  the  splendor  of  an  unclouded  sun  ;  just  at 
such  moment  it  is  gravely  proposed  by  respectable 
tliough  chimerical  journals  of  the  South  to  ignore 
all  our  past  cardinal  principles,  surrender  the 
great  question  for  which  we  went  to  war,  and  do 
for  ourselves  precisely  what  Lincoln  and  the  aboli- 
tionists proposed  to  do  for  us  without  war,  abolish 
slavery. 

"  This  is  the  naked  proposition  of  those  who 
advocate  the  conscription  of  our  slaves  as  soldiers. 
They  propose  to  conscript  "  all  the  able-bodied 
negroes  of  the  country"  between  the  ages  of  18 
and  45  "respectively,"  arm  and  equip  them  in 
the  field  as  soldiers  along  with  our  white  men. 
As  an  inducement  to  make  these  negroes  faithful 
to  our  cause  they  are  to  be  given  their  freedom, 
and  permitted  to  live  among  us  after  the  war  as 
freemen.  The  result  of  such  a  proposition,  if  suc- 
cessful, cannot  be  mistaken  by  a  blind  man  or  an 
idiot.  It  will  convert  the'sovereign  States  of  the 
Confederacy  into  free  negro  colonies,  with  all  the 


social  and  political  evils  which  attend  the  amalga- 
mation of  adverse  races.  If  our  negro  men  are 
made  free,  then  justice  and  sound  policy  would 
require  tliat  their  wives  and  children  should  be 
permitted  to  enjoy  freedom  along  with  their  hus- 
bands and  fathers,  on  the  principle  announced  by 
the  Richmond  Enquirer,  "  that  they  who  fight 
for  freedom  deserve  to  be  freemen."  Whether 
this  be  just  or  not,  it  is  very  certain  that  our  slaves 
once  made  freemen,  and  trained  in  the  skill  of 
arms,  and  the  hardships  of  the  camp,  and  the 
dangers  of  the  battle  field,  would  not  only  insist 
on  their  own  frcedDin,  but  on  the  freedom  of  their 
entire  race. 

"Nay,  more.  They  would  insist,  and  have  the 
right  to  insist,  at  the  point  (jf  the  bajonet,  upon 
enjoying  all  the  civil,  social,  and  political  rights 
enjoyed  by  their  former  masters,  on  the  gj'ound 
that  they  liad  suffered  equally  all  the  dangers  and 
responsibilities  of  the  struggle." 

"  Look  at  the  question  in  another  point  of  view. 
If  our  slaves  are  made  soldiers,  then  they  will 
have  to  be  governed  by  the  same  military  laws 
which  govern  the  white  man,  because  we  have 
only  one  military  code.  They  will,  therefore,  be 
ipso  facto  the  e(]ual  of  their  masters,  entitled  to 
the  same  rights  and  subject  only  to  the  same 
punishments.  The  insolence  of  our  former  slaves 
would  have  to  be  endured,  or,  if  chastised,  they 
would  have  the  right  and  the  force  to  chastise 
back  again  ;  thus  destioying  the  fiist  principle  of 
negro  subordination,  which  is  the  life  of  the  in- 
stitution at  the  South. 

"  Rut  supposing  the  question  to  be  fraught  with 
none  of  these  terrible  social  and  political  evils,  it 
is  perfectly  clear  to  our  mind  that  armed  negroes 
wtiuld  be  a  source  of  perpetual  danger  and  weak- 
ness to 'the  South  in  this  struggle,  instead  cf 
strength.  When  we  shall  have  armed  them,  what 
security  have  we  that  they  will  not  desert  us  and 
join  the  enemy  in  a  btidy  ?  Removed  from  all 
natural  principle  and  from  observation,  they  will 
certainly  do  so.  Place  our  negroes  in  the  field  as 
soldiers,  and  they  would  surrender  every  position 
where  they  mi^it  be  placed  to  defend,  for  it  is 
idle  to  talk  to  sensible  men  about  the  fidelity  of 
slaves.  That  is  a  subject  which  will  do  to  amuse 
the  brains  of  romancers." 

"  We  cauti  in  the  people  and  the  press  in  all 
solemnity  against  countenancing  the  new  and  mad 
scheme  of  abolition;  this  scheme  to  convert  the 
Southern  States  into  free  negro  colonies;  to"make 
the  slave  the  equal  of  the  white  man  ;  to  rob  the 
master  of  his  rightful  property  ;  to  emancipate  the 
slave  against  positive  State  enactments ;  to  destroy 
all  hope  of  civil  liberty  in  the  South,  and  make  to 
Lincoln  and  the  world  the  humiliating  confession 
that  we  are  incapable  of  defending  our  property 
or  our  freedom." — Lynchburg  American. 

"  Unless  they  (^the  President  and  Congress) 
shall  determine  to  blot  out  the  landmarks  of  the 
past,  we  would  warn  them  to  beware  of  such  an 
experiment.  We  think  there  is  much  danger  in 
it.  It  would  inaugurate  untold  evils,  and  surren- 
der past  principles.  It  would  virtually  accom- 
plish that  for  which  the  enemy  have  struggled  in 
vain  tlirough  a  four  years'  war.  It  would  be 
adopting  the  spirit  of  abolitionism  in  its  broadest 
significance.  Greely,  Beecher,  Seward,  Lincoln, 
and  all  the  abolition  horde  would  send  us  their 
hearty  greeting  over  the  passage  of  such  a  mea- 
sure. It  would  be  a  confession  of  greater  weak- 
ness than  four  years  of  war  has  succeeded  in  elicit- 


ing.' ' — Macon  Telegraph. 


SU.U.MARY  OF  EVENTS. 
Foreign. — News  from  Europe  to  the  6th  inst.  The 
London  Morning  Star  says,  that  if  the  facts  are  as  stated, 
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a  great  breach  of  international  law  was  committed  in 
tlie  seizure  of  tlie  Florida,  but  that  the  matter  rests  solely 
with  the  Brazilian  government,  and  is  one  in  which 
England  cannot  possibly  interfere.  The  steamer  Jura 
has  been  wrecked  on  the  sands  below  Liverpool.  The 
Richmond  correspondent  of  the  London  Times,  under 
date  of  Tentli  month  8th.  gives  a  gloomy  picture  of  the 
confeder:ite  position,  and  says  Lee's  army  is  almost 
worn  out.  He  thinks  if  Sherm,">n  establishes  himself  in 
Georgia,  there  will  be  reason  for  apprehension  about 
Richmond  during  the  winter,  the  like  of  which  has  never 
existed  before.  The  Times  thus  expresses  its  present 
views  of  American  affairs  :  "The  indications  are  suffi- 
ciently precise  that  every  loyal  State,  with  the  excep- 
tions i)erhaps  of  Kentucky  and  New  Jersey,  will  give 
overwhelming  majorities  on  the  8th  of  November  for 
Abraham  Lincoln.  Judging  by  the  elections  which  have 
already  taken  place  in  nine  of  the  States,  the  '  Union' 
majority  in  Congress  will  be  greater  next  year  than  ever 
before.  With  Abraham  Lincoln  secure  in  office  during 
tlie  next  four  years,  with  the  Senate  and  House  of  Re 
presentatives  overwhelmingly  for  the  A.drainistration, 
the  in;ijority  of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  aboli 
tionisls,  and  the  vast  body  of  the  American  people  de 
cided  upon  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war,  the  sole 
hope  of  the  rebellion  will  be  in  the  chimera  of  foreign 
intervention."  The  Bank  of  France  has  reduced  its  rate 
of  discount  to  1  per  cent.  Spain  has  sent  an  ultimatum 
to  Peru.  If  full  satisfaction  is  not  given,  a  Spanish 
squadron  will  at  once  proceed  to  hostilities,  and  destroy 
the  Peruvian  fleet.  The  success  of  the  Allies  in  Japan 
is  confirmed.  The  Straits  were  opened  after  three  days 
figiiting,  and  all  the  batteries  were  destroyed.  The 
Italian  Chamiier  had  commenced  the  discussion  of  the 
French-Italian  convention.  The  report  of  the  committee 
on  the  bill  for  the  transfer  of  the  capital  to  Florence, 
states  that  the  object  of  the  convention  was  to  put  an 
end  to  the  Frencli  occupation  of  Rome.  The  committee 
recommend  the  adoption  of  tlie  bill.  The  king  has 
ppont^ineously  renounced  three  millions  of  his  civil  list, 
and  other  projiositions  have  been  made  for  raising 
money  to  meet  the  indebtedness  of  the  kingdoiu,  includ- 
ing the  issue  of  'i  reasmy  bonds.  The  markets  for  bread- 
stuffs,  in  London  and  Liverpool,  were  dull  but  steady. 
AVliite  wheat  from  8«-  to  9«.  per  cental;  red,  Is.  2d.  a  8s. 

Mexico. — Late  advices  show  that  there  is  still  con- 
siderable opposition  to  the  new  Impel  ial  government, 
which  is  said  not  to  be  popular  eithei  with  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  church  or  the  people.  Information  received 
from  official  sources  shows  that  Juarez,  the  President  of 
the  Liberal  party  in  .Mexico,  is  at  Chihuahua,  the  capital 
city  of  the  Slate  of  that  name,  where  General  Negretl  is 
in  command  of  an  army.  The  Lib^als  also  have  an 
nrmy  in  Oaxaca,  under  General  Diaz,  and  another  in 
Jalesco,  under  General  Arteaga. 

.  United  States. —  2'/ie  War — The  United  States  forces 
in  East  Tennessee  have  suffered  a  disastrous  defeat. 
They  were  attacked  on  the  13th  inst.  at  Bull's  Gap,  Vjy 
the  rebel  General  Breckenridge,  and  routed  with  heavy 
loss.  General  Lee  reports  to  the  rebel  Secretary  of  War, 
that  several  hundred  prisoners,  ten  starids  of  colors,  six 
pieces  of  artillery,  fifty  loaded  wagons,  &c.,  were  cap- 
tured. On  the  18th,  the  Federal  forces  at  Strawberry 
Plains,  eighteen  miles  fionn  Kiioxville,  were  attacked, 
but  after  a  severe  contest  which  contiuued  at  intervals 
throughout  the  djiy,  the  rebels  were  repulsed.  General 
Gillem  is  rc|)ortc-d  safe  at  Knoxville.  Memphis  dates  of 
the  17th.  report  Gen.  Beauregard  with  a  considerable 
force,  at  Corinth,  Miss.,  at  which  place  it  was  supposed 
lie  would  be  joined  by  Forrest.  On  the  lOlh  inst..  Hood 
with  an  estimated  force  of  .30,000  men,  was  still  near 
PTorence,  Alabama,  with  a  part  of  his  troops  on  each 
side  of  the  river.  There  is  no  information  of  his  move- 
ments during  the  subsequent  ten  days,  nor  has  anything 
further  been  published  respecting  General  Sherman's 
army,  which  is  supfiosed  to  have  left  Atlanta  for  points 
further  South.  Such  builiiings  at  Atlanta  as  might  he 
useful  to  the  confederates  were  destro\  ed,  but  none 
others.  Al  Rome,  Georj;iK,  a  similar  course  had  been 
pursued  iu  the  destruction  of  manufactories,  rolling 
mills,  4c.,  of  value  to  the  rebels.  The  military  opera- 
tions of  ihc  week  in  Virginia,  do  not  ajipear  to  iiave 
been  of  great  importance.  An  attenipl  of  the  rebels  to 
force  the  Union  picket  lines  at  Dutch  Gap,  liad  been  re- 
pulsed. Ill  another  cavalry  skirmish  below  Wincliester, 
the  rebel^  were  driven  back  with  some  loss.  The  provost 
Diarsbai  gives  a  report  of  the  recent  destruction  of  pro- 
perly by  the  cavalry  divisiiiii  of  Sheridan's  army,  from 
which  it  appears  that  they  have  burned  eight  hundred 
and  eighty  barns,  fifty-seven  mills,  a  number  of  saw 
mills  and  furnaces;  driven  off  a  great  number  of  horses, 
cattle,  sheep  and  liogs,  and  destroyed  nearly  two  mil- 
lions of  bushels  of  wheat,  with  large  quantities  of  bay, 
corn,  flour,  4c.    The  rebels  have  abandoued  Washing- 


ton, N.  C,  and  it  has  been  occupied  by  the  U.  States 
forces.  General  Butler,  who  was  .temporarily  in  com- 
mand at  New  York,  has  returned  to  the  army  at  James 
River.  The  resignation  of  General  M'Cleilan  was  ten- 
dered and  accepted  the  8th  inst.  Major  General  Canby, 
commander-in-chief  of  the  military  department  of  the 
West,  died  in  New  Orleans  on  the  12th,  from  the  wound 
received  some  days  previous  on  White  river.  Ark. 

Prisoners  of  War. — A  fleet  with  10,000  rebel  prisoners 
to  be  exchanged,  was  al  Hilton  Head  on  the  15th  inst. 
It  is  reported  that  there  are  8000  Federal  prisioners  at 
Savannah,  and  25,000  more  at  IMitler,  Geo.  A  recent 
southern  paper  makes  known  the  startling  fact  that  the 
graves  of  the  Union  captives  in  the  burial  ground  near 
Andersonville,  already  number- twelve  thousand.  This 
is  a  terrible  mortality  among  a  population  of  prisoners 
that  never  exceeded,  according  to  the  same  authority, 
an  aggregate  of  forty  thousand. 

Opening  of  Ports. — The  ports  of  Norfolk,  Va.,  Fernan- 
dina,  Fla.,  and  Pensacola,  Fla.,  having  for  some  time 
past  been  in  the  military  possession  of  the  United  States, 
it  is  deemed  advisable  that  they  should  be  opened  to 
domestic  and  foreign  commerce.  The  President  has 
therefore  issued  a  proclamation  to  the  effect  that  the 
blockade  will  be  raised  from  the  first  of  next  month  for 
all  articles  not  contraband  of  war. 

Souiliern  Items — A  well  laid  rebel  plot  to  seize  the 
California  steamers,  has  been  discovered  in  Havana. 
The  Richmond  Examiner  announces  the  safe  return  to 
Wilmington,  of  the  rebel  steamer  Tallahassee.  She  was 
engaged  by  several  of  the  blockading  squadron  as  she 
was  entering  the  port.  The  Baltimore  correspondent  of 
the  New  York  World,  gives  the  following  estimate  of 
the  strength  of  the  rebel  armies  at  this  time.  Under 
General  Lee's  immediate  orders  in  all  parts  of  Virginia, 
102,000  men,  under  Beauregard  and  Hood  in  the  west, 
50,000,  in  Arkansas,  20,000,  Charleston  and  Savannah, 
15,000,  Texas  and  Louisiana,  15,000,  Mobile,  12,000, 
making  a  total  of  214,000. 

The  North-west. — General  Pope's  official  report  from 
the  northwest  proposes  to  abolish  Indian  agencies,  and 
depend  upon  fair  treatment  on  both  sides  for  peace. 
The  military  authorities  are  to  supervise  both  sides,  and 
Indian  wars  in  the  northwest  need  no  longer  be  feared. 
Coal,  six  feet  thick  in  one  vein,  has  been  found  at  Fort 
Rice,  in  Nebraska,  near  the  Black  Hills.  It  will  be  in- 
valuable for  the  Pacific  railway,  steamboat  navigation 
of  the  Missouri,  and  all  the  purposes  of  settlement.  " 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  306,  including  36 
deaths  and  interments  of  soldiers. 

Boston. — A  census  of  this  city,  which  has  just  been 
taken,  makes  an  aggregate  population  of  168,788,  ex- 
clusive of  persons  in  the  arm}-^  and  navy.  This  shows  a 
loss  of  population  of  13,052,  within  the  last  four  years, 
the  population  in  1860  having  been  177,840. 

Chicago. — A  census  just  taken  shows  a  present  popu- 
lation of  169,353.  In  1860  it  was  109,260,  the  increase 
in  four  years  has  therefore  been  60,093. 

The  Markets,  ^c. — The  following  were  the  quotations 
on  the  I9th  inst.  Nciu  Fork. — American  gold  fiuctuated 
during  the  day,  closing  at  about  220.  The  steamers  of 
the  19lh,  for  Europe,  carried  out  $1,455,000  in  specie. 
Superfine  State  flour,  $9.25  a  $9.50.  Shipping  Ohio, 
§11  a  $11.20.  Baltimore  flour,  fair  to  extra,  $10.25  a 
$11.50.  Amber  western  wheat,  $2.40.  Canada  barley, 
$2.02  a  $2.05.  Mixed  western  corn,  $1.82.  ,Rye,  $1.66. 
Oats,  91  a  96  cts.  Cotton,  middlings,  $1 .30  a  $1.32. 
Philadelphia. — Superfine  flour,  $9.50  a  $10.50;  extra 
and  family  brands,  $11  a  $13.  SoutliiTn  red  wheat, 
$2.55  a  $2.58;  Penna.  and  western,  $2.50  a  $2.52; 
white,  $2.70  a  $2.80.  Rye,  $1.70  a  $1.72.  Yellowcorn, 
$1.75.    Oats,  90.    Clover  seed,  $12.50  a  $13. 


RKCEIPTS. 

Received  from  Chalkley  Dawson,  per  A.  G'lrretson, 
Agt.,  0.,  $2,  vol.  38;  from  H.  Knowles,  Agt.,  N.  Y.,  for 
Danl.  Peckham,  David  Peckham,  SI.  Naramore,  L.  Rock- 
well, Jos.  Collins,  $2  each,  vol.  38;  from  Beiij  Bovver- 
man,  Mich.,  $5,  to  No.  27,  vol.  38  ;  from  E.  HoUings- 
worth,  Agt.,  O.,  for  \Vm.  Masters,  Robert  Milliousc,  Dl. 
Milhoiiso,  Elwood  Burge-^s,  $2  each,  vol.  3ij  ;  from  Jehu 
Fawcett,  Agt.,  0.,  for  Elizabeth  Fawcett,  Surah  .'Mlisoii, 
Jeremiah  Coppock.  M.  W.  Woolman,  $2  each,  vol.  38; 
from  Ed.  Bonsall,  .$2,  vol  37,  for  Alfred  Brenlingham, 
$2,  to  No.  32,  vol.  39. 

Received  frova  P'ricnds  of  Upper  Springfield  -Monthly 
.Mi  ciing,  ().,  pi  r  J.  Fawcett,  $70  for  the  use  of  the 
Freedmen. 


The  Moral  Almanac,  for  the  year  1865,  is  now  ready 
and  for  sale  at  "  Friends'  Book  Store,"  No.  304  Arch 
street,  Philadelphia. 


NOTICE. 

A  Stated  Meeting  of  the  Women's  Aid  Association  w 
be  held  at  the  corner  of  Fifth  and  Cherry  stree^c 
Se\enth-day  afternoon,  the  26th  inst.,  at  half  pplft 
o'clock.  E.  L.  Smith,  Sec. 
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WESTTOW^N  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 

An  Assistant  Teachkb  is  wanted  for  the  First 
PARTMENT  On  tho  Boys  side. 

Application  may  be  made  at  the  office  of  the  Treasure 
304  Arch  street. 


The  Friends'  Association  of  Philadelphia  for  the  Si 
lief  of  Freedmen,  having  erected  a  building  at  Washing 
ton,  D.  C,  to  be  occupied  as  a  school  for  the  freed  pet 
pie,  and  as  a  home  for  the  teachers  eniiiloyed,  are  ds 
sirous  of  obtaining  the  services  of  a  middle  aged  Frien 
and  his  wife  as  Superintendent  and  Mt'.tr'on  of  the  Ii; 
stitution.  It  is  necessary  that  the  loimcr  should  b 
qualified  to  direct  the  system  of  instruction,  and  to  tak 
the  part  of  Principal  of  the  Schools,  and  that  the  latte 
should  be  fitted  to  act  as  the  female  head  of  the  family 
It  is  important  tliat  they  should  enter  upon  the  servic 
with  an  earnest  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  Freediner 
and  should  uphold  a  good  example  and  influence  anion 
the  teachers,  over  whom  they  will  be  placed.  Th 
Comnaittee  on  Instruction  trust  there  may  be  suitabl 
Friends  who  will  so  feel  the  importance  of  the  grea 
work  now  devolving  upon  the  ehristiiin  people  of  thi 
land,  and  perhaps  we  may  say  especially  upon  the  reli 
gions  Society  of  Friends,  that  they  will  be  prepared  t 
offer  their  services  to  promote  it  in  the  situations  pro 
posed.  A  reasonable  compensation  will  lie  given  t 
those  selected  for  this  important  and  responsible  under 
taking. 

Early  applications  are  requested,  and  maybe  made  ti 
M.  C.  Cope,  1312  Filbert  Street  ;  Philip  C.  Garrett,  40. 
Chesnut  Street,  and  William  Evans,  Jr.,  252  Soutl 
Front  Street. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

NEAK  FRAXKFORD,  (twenty-third  ward,  PHILADELPHIA. 

Physician  and  Superintendent, — Joshua  H.  Wohtuing 
TON,  M.  D. 

Application  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  may  b. 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  to  Charles  Ellis,  Clerl 
of  the  Board  of  Managers,  No.  637  .Market  Street,  Phila 
delphia,  or  to  any  other  Member  of  the  Board. 


Died,  on  the  24th  of  Ninth  month,  1864,  at  his  resi 
dence  in  East  Wliiteland,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.,  David  Cope 
a  beloved  minister  and  member  of  Whiteland  Particu'a 
and  Goshen  Monthly  Meeting,  aged  nearly  seventy-eigli 
years.  Having  in  early  life  submitted  to  the  visitation 
of  Divine  Grace,  he  became,  through  the  sauciilyiuj 
operations  thereof,  prepared  to  receive  a  gift  in  th 
ministry,  which  he  exercised  for  more  than  fifty  years 
to  the  comfort  and  satisfaction  of  his  friends.  He  wa; 
earnestly'  concerned  that  the  doctrines  and  testimonial 
of  our  religious  Society  should  be  maintained  in  thei: 
original  (lurity  and  simplicity  ;  believing  that  the  modi 
ficalions  of  them  which  have  of  late  years  been  advo 
cated  in  .some  places,  proceed  from  a  disposition  tc 
avoid  the  cross,  and  to  conform  to  the  world  ;  and  h< 
felt  it  his  duty  to  warn  his  friends  af>ainst  adopt  ug 
them.  His  concern  for  the  young  and  rising  geiienitioD 
was  remarkably  manifest  in  his  public  communications 
and  he  was  often  engaged  in  an  earnest  and  aH'eclioniit( 
manner  to  address  them,  desiring  their  preservation 
from  the  evils  that  are  in  the  world,  and  their  growth 
and  prosperity  iu  the  ever  blessed  Truth.  He  bore 
protracted  illness  with  a  remarkable  degree  of  patieiic* 
and  quietness,  expressing  on  many  occasions  his  help 
lessness  and  poverty  of  spirit,  saying,  "  I  have  nothing 
to  rely  upon  but  the  mercy  of  God,  but  have  faith  tc 
believe  He  will  deliver  me,  and  in  his  own  good  time  re 
ceive  me  into  the  maurions  of  eternal  glorj'."  At  om 
time  when  sulTering  very  much  and  desiring  to  be  re 
leased,  he  saiil,  but  '  He  knows  what  is  best  for  me,  and 
I  desire  to  be  subject  to  his  will."  His  earnest  prayei 
was  "to  pass  quietly  away,"  which  was  mercifully 
granted;  and  while  the  church  militant  has  lost  an  up 
right  pillar,  his  friends  have  the  consoling  belief  thai 
his  purified  spirit  has  been  united  to  the  fl'i't'ch  tri 
umphant  in  Heaven.  "Blessed  are  the  dead  who  die 
in  the  Lord  from  henceforth  :  Yea,  saith  the  spirit,  they 
rest  from  their  labours  and  their  works  do  follow  them." 


WM.  H.  PILE,  PRINTER, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Peonsylvania  Bank. 
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%For  "  The  Friend." 
Petroleum. 

Ten  years  ago  petroleum  was  au  article  scarcely 
known  outside  of  the  chemist's  laboratory;  the 
mass  of  mankind  knew  little,  and  cared  still  less 
about  it.  But  now  it  is  an  important  article  of 
industrial  use,  and  almost  as  essential  to  the  com- 
fort and  wants  of  the  human  family  as  coal.  It 
has  probably  been  accumulating  in  the  earth,  ever 
since  man  has  existed  upon  it  j  and  the  evidences 
of  its  presence  have  always  been  as  apparent  as 
they  were  at  the  time  immediately  preceding  its 
discovery.  But  man  passed  blindly  by  and  over 
these  evidences,  till  the  time  arrived  when  it  be- 
came of  the  greatest  importance  to  him  that  a  new 
;iti)  substance  for  light  and  fuel  should  be  added  to 
the  fast  failing  ones  already  in  use.  What  other 
hidden  stores  of  comfort  and  wealth,  may  we  not 
be  daily  passing  and  re-passing  over,  which,  to 
~  future  generations,  may  yield  as  great  blessings 
as  pretroleum  does  now  to  us  ? 

From  time  almost  immemorial,  it  has  been 
known  that  in  Persia,  and  the  vicinity  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  and  also  throughout  the  whole  Birman  Em- 
iiira(|pire,  there  were  fissures  or  openings  in  the  earth, 
"'*from  which  there  flowed  spontaneously  an  oily 
liquid,  known  as  Naptha,  or  Eock  Oil,  which  the 
inhabitants  of  those  countries  sometimes  used  for 
fuel,  or  for  perpetual  fires,  which  in  Persia  and 
Birmah  became  an  object  of  worship.  In  modern 
times,  a  pitch  lake  one  and  a-half  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, and  of  an  unknown  depth,  was  dis- 
covered in  the  island  of  Trinidad.  The  surface 
of  this  lake  is  incrusted  with  a  hard  coating, 
resembling  solidified  tar,  upon  which  a  man  could 
venture  some  distance.  But  upon  progressing 
towards  the  ceutve,  the  surface  grows  warmer  and 
softer,  and  finally  yielding  to  the  weight,  like 
:(what  boys  call  "  tickley  bender"  ice.  This  in- 
crustation appears  to  be  partly  owing  to  the  cool- 
'"^ingof  the  surface,  and  perhaps  more  to  the  oxyda- 
tion  of  the  bituminous  substances  of  the  lake.  In 
ptill  ujorc  recent  times,  and  in  our  own  country, 
there  have  been  discovered  in  certain  localities, 
s  for  instance,  at  Fredonia,  N.  Y.,  and  Kenawha, 
Va.,  great  quantities  of  an  inflammable  gas, — cai-- 
buretted  hydrogen — issuing  from  the  earth,  suffi- 
ijcient  in  the  former  case  to  light  the  town,  and  in 
the  latter,  to  be  used  instead  of  fuel,  to  evaporate 
the  brine  of  the  salt  works  in  that  valley.  And 
again  at  Seneca,  N.  Y.,  au  oil  was  found  floating 
upon  the  surface  of  the  pools  and  streams,  which 
"ong  had  been  known  to  the  Indians,  and  by  them 
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had  been  used  for  medicinal  purposes,  and  quite 
recently,  and  perhaps  to  the  present  time  is  so 
used  by  ourselves,  under  the  name  of  Seneca  Oil. 
The  inhabitants  of  Oil  Creek  valley  have  been 
accustomed  to  collect  oil  from  that  creek,  by 
spreading  woollen  cloths  upon  the  water  and 
wringing  them  when  saturated.  Down  the  vr.Ik-j' 
of  this  creek,  there  are  numerous  ancient  pits, 
which  appear  to  have  been  excavated  for  the  pur- 
pose of  collecting  oil,  but  by  whom  made,  no  one 
can  now  tell. 

All  these  phenomenon, — the  burning  wells  of 
Persia,  the  oil  springs  of  the  Birman  Empire,  the 
pitch  lake  of  Trinidad,  the  gaseous  emanations  of 
Fredonia  and  Kanawha,  and  the  oily  exudations 
of  Seneca  and  Oil  Creek,  pointed  unerringly  to 
vast  and  widely  difi'used  beds  of  hydro-carbons, 
stored  within  the  bowels  of  the  earth  by  the  Crea- 
tor, for  the  use  and  benefit  of  man,  awaiting  only 
to  be  discovered  and  brought  to  the  surface  by 
his  researches  and  ingenviity.  Since  that  happy 
discovery,  and  during  the  last  five  years,  the  trade 
in  petroleum  has  increased  in  an  almost  unbound- 
ed manner,  and  it  now  rivals  in  its  importance,  in 
the  number  of  persons,  and  the  amount  of  capital 
employed  in  it  the  coal  trade  itself,  which  might 
appropriately  be  styled  its  elder  brother. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  unexampled  rapidity 
of  inci'ease  in  this  trade,  we  will  simply  state  that 
it  was  in  the  Eighth  month  of  1859,  that  pctro- 
leuvii  was  first  discovered  in.,  any  quipfjty  nt  Oil 
Creek,  Pa.  In  1861  a  little  over  one  million  gal- 
lons were  exported ;  in  1S62,  nearly  eleven  mil- 
lions ;  in  1863,  twenty-eight  millions ;  and  during 
the  present  year  it  k  estimated  the  amount  ex- 
ported will  reach  the  enormous  sum  of  seventy- 
five  millions  of  gallons. 

Petroleum  is  now  found  in  the  large  section  of 
country  lying  in  Western  Pennsylvania,  Western 
New  York,  West  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  and 
Canada  West.  It  is  generally  found  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, underlying  a  strata  of  sandstone  and  shale, 
and  varying  in  depth  from  30  to  400  or  500  feet. 
In  Canada  and  New  York  it  is  found  in  the  lime- 
stone formations.  In  other  localities  it  is  found 
in  various  shaley  formations,  completely  satura- 
ting the  rocks ;  and  again  it  is  found  in  still  lower 
and  the  most  ancient  of  rocks,  along  with  fossils 
of  marine  animals,  and  corals.  It  is  also  found 
in  geological  formations  which  are  not  repositories 
of  great  bodies  of  vegetable  or  animal  substances, 
and  is  rarely  met  with  in  the  immediate  proximky 
to  beds  of  coal.  Around  volcanoes  it  is  often 
seen  floating  upon  the  surface  of  the  water ;  and 
to  the  south  of  Vesuvius,  a  spring  of  it  is  said  to 
arise  from  the  sea.  Every  where  it  is  accom- 
panied by  jets  of  carburetted  hydrogen  gas,  and 
froquently  by  springs  of  salt  water.  Hence  we 
see  that  its  sources  and  origin  are  quite  various. 
One  portion  is  probably  derived  from  the  vege- 
table matter  of  the  Carboniferous  Epoch,  and 
another  from  very  ancient  marine  animals,  which, 
according  to  Hugh  Miller,  once  actually  crowded 
the  sea  with  their  teeming  millions,  and  consti- 
tuted an  almost  compact  mass  of  animal  life. 
After  considerable  research  among  various  sources 
of  information,  and  examining  authors  of  unques- 


tioned veracity  and  knowledge,  we  are  ."ati-sSed 
that  there  are,  at  least,  these  two  distinct  .sources 
from  which  petroleum  of  the  present  day  is  de- 
rived. The  first  source  is  vegetable  ;  the  .second 
is  animal,  most  likely  marine  animals  entirely. 

No  one  now  doubts  the  vegetable  origin  of  all 
kinds  of  coa.' ;  ."."  i  it  in  now  a  favorite  theory  with 
many  that  petroleum  i.s  distilled  dirQctly  from  the 
softer  kinds  of  coal,  by  the  internal  heat  of  the 
earth,  somewhat  in  the  same  manner  that  the  first 
kerosene  oil  was  obtained  by  the  artificial  distilla- 
tion of  bituminous  coal  in  iron  retorts.  Chemists 
well  know  that  the  products  obtained  by  the  arti- 
ficial distillation  of  coal  are  exceedingly  various, 
depending  almost  entirely  upou  the  amount  of 
heat  and  pressure.    At  a  low  temperature  we  ob- 
tain a  tarry  compound ;  at  a  little  higher  tempera- 
ture, the  heavier  oils;  a  still  further  elevation  of 
temperature  will  produce  the  finer  kinds  of  eo.al 
oil;  and  at  very  high  temperatures,  the  principal 
product  is  illuminating  gas.    The  conditions  to 
which  the  original  vegetation  of  the  earth  has 
been  subjected,  have  varied  quite  as  much  as,  and 
perhaps  more,  than  those  of  the  coal  in  the  retort, 
and  hence  we  ought  to  expect  as  gi'eat  a  variety 
of  products.    Accordingly  we  find  already  elabo- 
rated for  our  use,  a  whole  series  of  compounds, 
commencing  with  tiiose  rich  in  carbon  and  poor 
in  hydrogen,  and  running  through  the  various 
proportions,  till  we  arrive  at  those  rich  in  hydro- 
gen .and  pof>r  in  carbon,  as  follows :  anthracite, 
bituminous  and  cannel  coals,  lignite,  peat,  asphalt, 
Trinidad  pitch,  petroleum,  naptha,  illuminating 
gag,  and  finally  the  miners  fire  damp.    In  those 
localities  where  petroleum  is  found,  the  greater 
temperature  of  the  earth  and  the  superincumbent 
pressure  have  been  favorable  to  its  production, 
and  to  that  of  the  gasseous  compounds ;  and  accord- 
ingly the  vegetable  matter  in  these  localities  has 
been  converted  into  petroleum,  and  hydro-carbon 
gasses,  and  little  or  no  coal  is  found  in  such  dis- 
tricts. 

x\s  a  still  further  confirmation  of  these  views, 
that  section  of  the  United  States  where  oil  wells 
are  successfully  worked,  is  near  the  frontier  line 
dividing  the  anthracite  coal  fields  of  the  Atlantic 
slope,  and  the  bituminous  coal  fields  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi valley.  In  this  region,  the  increased  heat 
of  the  interior  of  the  earth  is  manifested  by  the 
numerous  hot  springs  which  gush  forth  between 
the  adjacent  mountains  of  Y\'^estern  Virginia,  and 
also  by  the  many  sulphur  springs  which  are  found 
there.  Having  now,  as  we  think,  proved  satis- 
factorily that  one  source  of  petroleum  is  vegetable, 
we  come  next  to  treat  upon  the  animal  origin  of 
another  portion.  As  a  step  towards  this  we  will 
first  quote  from  a  report  on  the  oil  district  of  Oil 
Creek,  Penna.,  by  T.  S.  Ridgway,  mining  engineer 
and  ge'ologist,  who  has  carefully  examined  the  en- 
tire oil  region.  "  He  states"  says  the  Annual  of 
Scientific  Discovery  of  1864,  "  that  at  one  place 
there  is  a  mass  of  oil-bearing  strata  1200  feet  in 
thickness.  This  oil-bearing  strata  is  broken  up 
in  huge  cakes  of  sandstones  and  shales,  having 
fissures  between  the  strata,  extending  to  a  great 
depth,  and  these  are  generally  filled  with  gravel 
and  pebbfe^.    These  openings  are  numerous  in 
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Oil  Creek,  and  are  the  cause  of  much  perplexity 
to  drillers  in  search  of  oil.  In  one  case,  a  pipe 
was  sunk  160,  feet  below  the  surface  before  the 
permanent  rock  was  reached,  while  at  a  few  yards 
distant  the  rock  was  reached  at  a  depth  of  30  feet. 
At  a  distance  of  about  530  feet  from  the  surface 
there  appears  to  be  a  great  oil  pool  below,  and  for 
a  distance  of  seven  miles  down  to  the  mouth  of 
Oil  Creek,  the  flowing  wells  rise  from  it.  ■Stones 
taken  out  of  oil-bearing  rocks  are  employed  in 
several  places  for  buildings,  and  the  petroleum 
may  still  be  noticed  sometimes  trickling  from  their 
surfaces.  T.  S.  Ridgway  is  convinced,  from  his 
examinations,  that  the  petroleum  is  not  produced 
from  the  coal  fields,  because  in  that  case  it  would 
have  to  flow  up  hill  into  the  oil  basin.  He  says : 
'  Petroleum  found  in  bituminous  conl  basins,  no 
doubt,  originates  from  beds  of  eoal,  but  it  is  my 
opinion  that  the  petroleum  of  Oil  Creek  valley,  is 
the  result  of  the  decomposition  of  marine  plants. 
The  plants  which  produced  the  oil  in  the  rock, 
existed  and  flouriahed  at  a  long  period  of  time 
before  the  vegetation  which  now  forms  the  coal 
beds;  they  are  unlike  the  vegetable  impressions 
found  in  the  accompanying  shales  and  clays 
associated  with  beds  of  coal ;  and  they  grew  where 
the  flag  stones  and  shales  of  Oil  Creek  were  laid 
down  by  salt  water  currents.  The  climate  was  so 
hot,  during  this  age  of  marine  vegetation,  and  the 
growth  of  plants  so  rapid  and  rank,  caused  by  the 
supposed  large  amount  of  carbonic  acid  and  hy- 
drogen then  composing  the  atmosphere,  that  these 
conditions  on  the  face  of  the  earth  produced 
plants  containing  more  hydrogen  and  less  carbon, 
than  the  plants  which  produced  the  coal  beds, 
and  hence  their  fermentation  produced  the  petro- 
leum.'" 

Though  T.  S.  Ridgway  does  not  here  say  one 
word  in  relation  to  an  animal  origin  of  petroleum, 
it  is  yet  a  great  advance  in  that  direction,  for 
where  marine  plants  are  so  fully  proven  to  exist, 
tliere  must  have  been  in  all  probability  marine 
animals  also.  Professor  Henry  D.  Ilodgers  and 
M.  Binney,  have  also  arrived  at  the  same  conclu- 
sion in  regard  to  the  marine  origin  of  many  of  our 
coal  fields,  basing  their  opinions  upon  the  charac- 
ter of  the  plants  and  fossils  found  therein.  In 
both  Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  the  wells  are 
entirely  outside  of  the  coal  fields,  and  so  remote 
from  it  that  we  cannot  well  imagine  any  connec- 
tion between  the  oil  and  the  coal  beds.  Uut  in 
the  Annual  of  Scientific  Discovery  for  the  year 
1861,  there  is  an  article  which  bears  so  directly 
upon  the  animal  origin  of  petroleum  that  we  can- 
not do  better  than  to  quote  it  entire  ;  it  is  as  fol- 
lows :  "Concerning  the  origin  of  these  oils,  no 
doubt  can  be  entertained  that  thej  have  exuded, 
or  have  been  distilled  from  animal  or  vegetable 
products,  the  relics  of  former  ages,  buried  in  se- 
dementary  deposits.  The  oils  of  Northern  Penn- 
sylvania come  up  through  rocks  below  the  coal 
measures,  and  which  are  older  than  the  carboni- 
ferous limestones,  which  in  this  locality  constitute 
the  surface  rocks.  At  tiie  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association,  1860,  Professor  J.  P.  Whitney 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  these  oils  had 
been  obtained  from  the  Hudson  river  group  of 
Silurian  rocks,  in  which  few  or  no  vegetable  re 
mains  occur,  thus  leading  to  the  inference  that 
the  oils  may  be  entirely  of  animal  origin.  W. 
Ucnton,  a  geologist  of  Painsville,  Oiiio,  from  a 
careful  investigation  of  the  subject,  also  comes  to 
the  conclusion  that  these  oils  have  in  many  in- 
stances, an  animal  origin,  and  that  they  have 
especially  been  derived  from  the  substance  of  the 
coral  animals  of  the  Devonian  and  Silurian  epochs. 
He  says,  *  I  have  a  large  specimen  of  fo.ssil  coral, 
Ibe  ocIIr  of  whiob  are  filled  with  pure  Seneca  or 


Rock  Oil,  sumo  of  them  obtained  more  than  a 
hundred  miles  from  a  coal  region.  .  I  have  .some 
hundreds  of  coials,  full  of  this  oil,  and  these  corals 
in  the  centre  of  limestone  blocks,  bearing  no  trace 
of  oil  anywhere  except  in  the  cells  of  the  coral. 
I  have  seen  a  coral  reef  through  which  a  creek 
has  run,  thus  exposing  it  to  the  air,  and  from  this 
reef  the  oil  was  flowing, — oil  having  that  distinc- 
tive smell  which  once  smelled  is  never  forgotten. 
It  is  my  opinion,  therefore,  that  the  oil  comes 
from  coral  reefs,  lying  probably  in  some  cases  two 
or  three  thousand  feet  below  the  surface.  The 
coral  cells  having  been  crushed  by  the  pressure  of 
the  superincumbent  rocks,  the  oil  has  been  forced 
out  and  collected  in  various  crevices  and  reser- 
voirs in  the  strata.'"  These  are  the  opinions  of 
an  eminent  geologist,  sanctioned  by  the  editor  of 
the  Annual  of  Scieutific  Discovery,  and  therefore 
are  entitled  to  full  credence  by  us.  And  what 
further  proof  could  we  wish.  Here  we  have  ani- 
mal remains,  far  separated  from  any  vegetable 
matter,  containing  petroleum  in  an  almost  pure 
state.  We  may  therefore  dismiss  this-part  of  our 
subject  without  further  argument,  and  simply 
affirm  that  there  are  two  distinct  sources  of  petro- 
leum :  the  first,  and  perhaps  greatest,  being  vege- 
table, in  many  cases  passing  through  the  inter 
mediate  stage  of  bituminous  coals ;  and  the  second 
being  derived  from  the  marine  animal  remains  of 
a  remote  antiquity. 

(To  bo  continued.) 


found  my  tent  pitched  at  the  mouth  of  the  Jor- 
dan. 


From  "  Tha  Famtty  Treasnrj'." 

Visits  to  Holy  and  llistoric  Places  In  Palestine, 

(CoDtiiiued  from  page  99.) 
THE  WATERS  OF  JfEROM. 

The  streams  from  Dan  and  Cassarea  unite  with 
several  others  and  flow  into  a  little  lake,  which  is 
called  in  Scripture  the  "waters  of  Merom."  On 
the  north  and  east  it  is  shut  in  by  impenetrable 
marshes,  but  on  the  south-west  is  a  considerable 
expanse  of  higher  plain  and  rolling  downs,  above 
which,  on  the  mountain  side,  are  the  ruins  of  the 
great  city  of  Hazor.  Here  Jabin,  the  head  of  the 
northern  Canaanitish  tribes,  assembled  all  his 
forces  and  numerous  allies,*and  drew  up  his  war 
chariots  and  cavalry,  for  a  final  attempt  to  drive 
back  the  Israelites.  But  God  fought  for  Israel. 
The  attack  was  sudden,  and  the  rout  complete.- 
When  I  stood  on  the  mountain-brow,  near  the 
ruins  of  that  royal  city,  and  looked  down  on  the 
battle-field  hemmed  in  by  the  river,  the  lake,  the 
marshes,  and  the  mountains,  I  saw  liow  the  panic- 
stricken  Canaanites,  with  their  horses  and  chariots, 
would  be  hurled  together  in  confused  and  help- 
less masses  on  the  marshy  plain  and  in  the  narrow 
ravines,  and  would  become  an  easy  prey  to  the 
victorious  Israelites,  who  "  smote  them  until  they 
left  them  none  remaining,  *  *  and  houghed  their 
horses,  and  burned  their  chariots  with  fires." 
(Josh,  xi.)  This  victory  virtually  completed  the 
conquest  of  Palestine.  ' 

'A  few  miles  below  the  lake  the  Jordan  is  span- 
ned by  the  "  Bridge  of  Jacob's  Daughters," — a 
name  for  which  it  is  not  easy  to  account.  So  far 
tlie  Jordan  glides  lazily  along  through  a  grassy 
vale,  between  reedy  banks,  on  which  the  buflalo 
and  the  wild  swine  find  a  fitting  home,  but  at  the 
bridge  the  vale  becomes  a  wild  ravine,  and  the 
sluggish  stream  a  foaming  torrent.  Along  its 
banks  I  rode,  guided  by  an  Arab  chief,  now  fol- 
lowing the  windings  of  the  channel,  now  crossing 
a  high  projecting  bluff.  The  mad  river  never 
rests  until,  breaking  from  its  rocky  barriers,  it 
enters  the  rich  plain  of  Bethsaida, — that  Beth- 
saida  near  which  Jesus  fed  the  five  thousand  wilii 
five  loaves  (Luke  ix.  10.)  After  a  passing  visit 
to  the  desolate  site,  I  continued  my  journey^  and 


THE  SEA  OF  GALILEE. 

It  was  a  lovely  spot.  I  sat  there  in  my  tent^ 
door,  and  looked  long  and  eagerly  over  one  of  the 
most  interesting  panoramas  in  the  world.  There 
was  nothing  to  disturb  me, — no  din  of  human  life, 
no  jarring  sound  of  human  toil  or  struggle.  The 
silence  was  profound.  Even  nature  seemed  to 
have  fallen  asleep.  The  river  glided  noiselessly 
past,  and  the  sea  spread  out  before  me  like  a  pol- 
ished mirror,  reflecting  from  its  glassy  bosom  the 
gorgeous  tints  of  the  evening  sk}',  and  both  sea 
and  river  were  fringed  with  a  bright  border  of 
oleamler  flowers.  East  of  the  lake,  the  side  of 
Bashan's  lofty  plateau  resets  a  mountain  chain,* 
and  at  its  northern  end  my  eye  rested  on  the  very  • 
scene  of  that  miracle  of  mercy,  where  thousands 
were  fed,  and  at  its  southern  end,  on  that  of  the 
miracle  of  judgment,  where  "  the  whole  herd  of 
swine  ran  violently  down  a  steep  place,  and  per- 
ished- in  the  waters."  Away  on  the  west  the 
shattered  ramparts  of  Tiberias  seemed  to  rise  out 
of  the  bosom  of  the  lake,  and  behind  them  a  dark 
mountain,  in  whose  caverned  cliffs  rejAe  the 
ashes  of  many  a  learned  rabbin,  while^wer  all 
appeared  the  graceful  rounded  top  of  Tabor. 
Farther  to  the  right,  on  the  white  strand,  1  saw 
the  huts  of  Magdala,  with  the  coast  of  Gennesaret : 
extending  from  it  northward  to  Capernaum, — 
Christ's  own  city.  Far  on  into  the  night  I  sat 
by  the  silent  shore  of  Galilee,  gazing,  now  on  the 
dark  outlines  of  hill  and  mountain,  now  on  the  : 
crescent  moon,  as  she  rose  in  her  splendour,  and 
now  on  the  bright  stars,  as  they  hung  trembling 
in  the  deep  dark  vault  of  heaven. 

"All  things  were  calm,  and  fair,  and  passive.  Earth 
Looked  ns  if  lulled  upon  an  angel's  lap 
Into  a  breathless  dewy  sleep  ;  so  still, 
That  I  could  onlj'  say  of  things,  they  be  !  , 
The  lakelet  now,  no  longer  ve.\ed  with  gusts, 
Replaced  upon  her  breast  the  jiictured  mooO) 
Pearled  round  with  stars." 

CnORAZIN,  BETHSAIDA,  AND  CAPERNAUM. 

Before  the  morning  sun  o'ertopped  the  hills  of 
Bashan  I  was  in  the  saddle.  A  ride  of  three 
miles  westward  along  the  shore  brought  me  to  the 
ruins  of  a  large  town.  It  was  encompassed  by 
such  a  dense  jungle  of  thorns,  thistles,  and  rank 
weeds,  that  I  had  to  employ  some  shepherds  to 
open  a  passage  for  me  into  the  ruins.  Clamber- 
ing to  the  top  of  a  shattered  wall  I  was  able  to 
overlook  the  whole  site.  What  a  view  of  desolation 
was  that !  Not  a  house,  not  a  wall,  not  a  solitary  pillar 
remains  standing.  Broken  columns,  hewn  stones, 
sculptured  slabs  of  marble,  and  great  shapeless 
heaps  of  rubbish,  half  concealed  by  thorns  and 
briars,  alone  serve  to  mark  the  site  of  a  great  and 
rich  city.  The  Arabian  docs  not  pitch  his  tent 
there,  the  shepherd  does  not  feed  his  flock  there, 
— not  a  sound  fill  upon  my  ear  as  I  stood  amid 
those  ruins  save  the  gentle  murmur  of  each  wave 
as  it  broke  upon  the  pebbly  beach,  and  the  mourn- 
ful sighing  of  the  summer  breeze  through  sun- 
scorched  brambles;  yet  that  is  the  place  where 
Chorazin  once  stood  !  Chorazin  heard  but  re- 
jected the  words  of  mercy  from  the  lips  of  its 
Lord,  and  he  pronounced  its  doom, — "  Woe  unto 
thee,  Chorazin." 

After  riding  some  three  miles  farther  along  the 
lake  I  reached  a  little  retired  bay,  with  a  pebbly 
.«trand, — just  such  a  place  as  fishermen  would  de- 
light to  draw  up  their  boats  and  spread  out  their 
nets  upon.  Here  were  numerous  gushing  foun- 
tains, several  old  tanks  and  aqueducts,  great  heaps 
of  rubbish,  and  fields  of  ruin.  Two  Arab  teuts 
were  pitched  a  little  way  up  on  the  hill  side,  but 
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I  saw  no  other  trace  tliere  of  liuman  habitation 
or  Imman  life;  and  yet  that  Ih  the  site  of  Beth- 
saida, — the  city  of  Andrew  and  Peter,  James  and 
John.  (John  i.  44;  Matt.  iv.  18;  Luke  v.  10.) 
Upon  this  strand  Jesus  called  his  first  disciples. 
Like  Chorazin,  this  city  heard  and  rejected  his 
words,  and  like  Chorazin,  it  has  been  left  deso 
late.    "  Woe  unto  thee,  Bethsaida." 

A  few  minutes  more  and  I  reached  the  brow  of 
a  bluff  promontory,  which  dips  into  the  bosom  of 
the  lake.  Before  me  now  opened  up  the  fertile 
plain  of  Gennesaret.  At  my  feet,  beneath  the 
western  brow  of  the  cliff,  a  little  fountain  burst 
from  its  rocky  basin.  A  fig-tree  spreads  its 
branches  over  it,  and  gives  it  a  name, — Ain-ei- 
Tin,  "the  fountain  of  the  fig,"  Beside  it  are 
some  massive  foundations,  scarcely  distinguishable 
amid  the  rank  weeds,  and  away  beyond  it,  almost 
covered  with  thickets  of  tliorus,  briars,  and  gigan- 
tic thistles,  I  saw  large  heaps  of  ruins  aud  rub- 
bish. These  are  all  that  now  mark  the  site  of 
Capernaum.  Christ's  words  are  fulfilled  to  the 
letter, — ^^And  (hou,  C'apernnum,  whuh  art  ex- 
alted unto  heaven,  shall  he  brought  down  to  hell." 

On  that  day  I  climed  a  mountain  peak  which 
commands  the  lake  aud  the  Jordan  valley,  up  to 
the  waters  of  Merom.  The  principal  scene  of 
Christ's  public  labours  lay  around  me — a  region 
some  tliirty  miles  long  by  ten  wide.  When  he 
had  his  home  at  Capernaum,  the  whole  country 
was  teeming  with  life,  and  bustle,  and  industry. 
No  less  than  ten  large  cities,  with  numerous 
villages,  studded  the  shores  of  the  lake,  and  the 
plains  and  hill-sides  around.  The  water  was  all 
speckled  with  the  dark  boats  and  white  sails  of 
Galilee's  fishermen.  Eager  multitudes  followed 
the  footsteps  of  Jesus,  through  the  city  streets, 
over  the  flower-strewn  fields,  along  the  pebbly 
beach.    What  "  ■  ■ 


black  pot,  covered  with  sundry  panes  of  glass,  and 
stand  it  in  the  sun.  The  water  soon  boil-',  and 
the  food  is  said  to  have  a  better  flavour  than  if 
cooked  in  the  ordinary  way. 


An  Adventure  in  the  Alps. 

PIIOFESSOU  TYNDALL    DESCENDING  A  GLACIER. 

Professor  Tyudall  sends  to  the  London  Timei  a 
narrative  of  a  rather  exciting  adventure  in  the 
Alps.  On  the  3d  of  July  he  and  two  friends  with 
a  couple  of  guides,  Jenni  and  Walter,  ascended 
tlie  Pin  Morteratsch.    The  ascent  was  accomplish- 


were  now  rapidly  borne.  The  three  foremost  men 
rode  upon  the  forehead  of  the  avalanche,  and  were, 
at  times,  almost  wholly  immersed  in  the  snow; 
but  the  moving  layer  was  thinner  behind,  and  Jen- 
ni rose  incessantly  aod,  with  desperate  energy, 
drove  his  feet  into  the  firmer  substance  underneath. 
His  voice  shouting,  'Halt!  Herr  Jesus,  halt  I' 
was  the  only  one  heard  during  the  descent. 

"A  kind  of  condensed  memory,  such  as  that 
described  by  people  who  have  narrowly  escaped 
droAvning,  took  possesion  of  me;  and  I  thought 
and  reasoned  with  preternatural  clearness  as  I  rush- 


ed safely,  but  not  the  descent,  which  was  made  j  ed  along.  Our  start,  moreover,  was  too  sudden  and 
along  the  Morteratsch  glacier:  ,' the  excitement 

VVe  at  length  reached  the  point  at  which  it 


was  necessary  to  quit  our  morning's  track,  and  im- 
mediately afterwards  got  upon  some  steep  rocks, 
which  were  rendered  slippery  here  and  there  by 
the  water  which  trickled  over  them.  To  our  right 
was  a  broad  couloir,  which  was  once  filled  with 
snow,  but  this  had  melted  and  refrozen,  so  as  to 
expose  a  sloping  wall  of  ice.  We  were  all  tied 
together  at  this  time  in  the  following  order  :  Jenni 
led,  I  came  next,  then  my  friend  H,  an  intrepid 
mountaineer^  then  his  friend  L.,  and,  last  of  all, 
the  guide  Walter.  After  descending  the  rocks 
for  a  time,  Jenni  turned  and  asked  me  whether  1 
thought  it  better  to  adhere  to  them  or  to  try  the 
ice  slope  to  our  right.  I  pronounced  in  favour  of 
the  rocks,  but  he  seemed  to  misunderstand  me, 
and  turned  towards  the  couloir.  He  cut  steps, 
reached  the  snow,  and  descended  carefully  along 
it,  all  following  him,  apparently  in  good  order. 

"  After  a  little  time  he  stopped,  turned,  and 
looked  upwards  at  the  last  three  men.  He  said 
something  about  keeping  carefully  in  the  tracks, 
adding  that  a  false  step  might  detach  an  avalanche. 
The  word  was  scarcely  uttered  when 


too  great  to  permit  of  the  devel- 
opment of  terror.  The  slope  at  one  place  became 
less  steep,  the  speed  visibly  slackened  and  we 
thought  we  were  coming  to  rest;  the  avalanche, 
however,  crossed  the  brow  which  terminated  this 
gentler  slope  and  regained  its  motion.  Here  H. 
threw  his  arms  around  his  friend,  all  hope  for  tha 
time  being  extinguished,  while  I  grasped  my  belt 
and  struggled  for  an  instant  to  detach  myself. 
Finding  this  difiicult  I  resumed  the  pull  upon  the 
rope.  My  share  of  the  work  was,  I  fear,  infini- 
tesimal, but  Jenni's  powerful  strain  made  itself 
felt  at  last.  Aided  probably  by  a  slight  change 
|of  inclination,  he  brought  the  whole  to  rest  within 
a  short  distance  of  the  chasms  over  which,  had 
wc  preserved  our  speed,  a  few  seconds  would  have 
carried  us.  None  of  us  suflfered  serious  damage, 
H.  emerged  from  the  snow  with  hin  forehead 
bleeding,  but  the  wound  was  superficial.  Jenni 
had  a  bit  of  flesh  removed  from  his  hand  by  col- 
lision against  a  stone;  the  pressure  of  the  rope 
had  left  black  welts  on  my  arms,  and  we  all  ex- 
perienced a  tingling  sensation  over  the  hands,  like 
th^it  produced  by  incipient  frost-bite,  which  contin- 
ued several  days.    I  found  a  portion  of  my  watch 


tion  Iras  been  there.    From  that  commanding 
height,  through  the  clear  Syrian  atmosphere,  1 
was  able  to  distinguish,  by  the  aid  of  my  glass, 
every  spot  in  that  wide  region,  celebrated  in  sacred 
history,  or  hallowed  by  sacred  association.  My 
eye  swept  the  lake,  from  north  to  south,  from 
east  to  west;  not  a  single  sail,  not  a  solitary  boat 
was  there.    My  eye  swept  the  great  valley,  the 
little  plains,  the  glens,  the  mountains  sides  from 
base  to  summit — not  a  city,  not  a  village,  not  a 
house,  not  a  sign  of  settled  habitation  was  there, 
except  the  few  huts  of  Magdala,  and  the  shattered 
houses  of  Tiberias.    A  mournful  and  a  solitary 
silence  reigned  triumphant.    Desolation  keeps 
■unbroken  Sabbath  in  Galilee  now.    Nature  has 
lavished  on  the  country  some  of  her  choicest  gifts ; 
a  rich  soil,  a  genial  climate;  but  the  curse  of 
heaven  has  come  upon  it  because  of  the  siu  of 
man.    T  saw  how  wundrously  time  has  changed  a 
prophetic  sentence  into  a  graphic  description.  "  1 
will  make  your  cities  waste,  saiih  the  Lord ;  I  will 
bring  the  land  into  dewlation.    I  zvill  scatter  i/ou 
among  the  heathen.    Upon  the  land  shall  come  up 
thorns  and  briars  ;  yea,  upon  all  the  houses  of 
joy  in  the  joyous  city.     So  that  the  generation  to 
come  of  your  children  that  shall  rise  vp  after  you, 
and  the  stranger  that  shall  come  from  a  fur  land, 
shall  say,  wlien  they  see  the  plagues  of  that  land 
—  Wherefore  hath  the  Lord  done  thus  unto  this 
land?     What  meaneth  the  heat  oj  this  great  an- 
ger ?"  (Lev.  xxvi. ;  Deut.  xxix. ;  Isa.  xxxii.) 

(To  be  continued.) 


my  pocket — the  watch  itself  was  gone. 

On  the  16th  of  August  Professor  Tyndall  made 
an  expedition  in  quest  of  his  watch,  which  was 
found  after  a  rather  perilous  search.  It  had  re- 
mained eighteen  days  in  the  avalanche,  but  the 
application  of  the  key  at  once  restored  it  to  life, 
and  it  has  gone  with  unvarying  regularity  ever 
since." 


I  heard  the 

'  woeful  change  has  passed  over  jsuund  of  a  fall  behind  me,  then  a  rush,  and  in  thel^b^n  hanging  round  my  neck,  another  portion  ia 
the  land  since  that  tune  !    Ihe  angel  of  destruc-ltwiukling  of  an  eye  my  two  friends  and  their'  .        n  r 

guide,  all  apparently  entangled  together,  whirled 
past  me.  I  suddenly  planted  myself  to  resist  their 
shock,  but  in  an  instant  I  was  in  their  wake,  for 
their  impetus  was  irresistible.  A  moment  after- 
wards Jenni  was  whirled  away,  and  thus  all  fi?e  of 
us  found  ourselves  riding  downwards  with  uncon- 
trollable speed  on  the  back  of  an  avalanche,  which 
a  single  slip  had  originated.  When  thrown  down 
by  the  jerk  of  the  rope,  I  turned  promptly  ou  my 
face  and  drove  my  baton  through  the  moving  snow, 
seeking  to  anchor  it  in  the  ice  underneath.  I  had 
held  it  firmly  thus  for  a  few  seconds,  when  I  came 
into  collision  with  some  obstacle,  and  was  rudely 
tossed  through  the  air,  Jenni  at  the  same  time  be- 
ing shot  down  upon  me.  Both  of  us  here  lost  our 
batons.  We  had,  in  fact,  been  carried  over  a  cre- 
vasse, had  hit  its  lower  edge,  our  great  velocity 
causing  us  to  be  pitched  beyond  it. 

I  was  quite  bewildered  for  a  moment  but  im- 
mediately righted  myself,  and  could  see  those  in 
front  of  me  half  buried  in  the  snow,  and  jolted 
from  side  to  side  by  the  ruts  among  which  thc^y 
were  passing.  Suddenly  I  saw  them  tumbled  over 
by  a  lurch  of  tlie  avalanche,  and  immediately 
afterwards  found  myself  iniitnting  their  motion. 
This  was  caused  by  a  second  crevasse.  Jenni 
knew  of  its  existence,  aud  plunged  right  into  it — 
a  brave  and  manful  act,  but  for  the  time  unavail- 
ing. He  is  over  thirteen  stone  weiglit,  and  he 
thuught  that  by  jumping  into  the  chasm  a  strain 
might  be  put  upon  the  rope  sufficient  to  check  the 
motion.  He  was,  however,  jerked  out  of  the  fis- 
sure, and  almost  squeezed  to  death  by  the  pressure 
A  New  Way  of  Cooking. — M.  Babinet,  of  the  of  the  rope.  A  long  slope  was  below  us,  which 
French  Institute,  is  said  to  havp  discovered  the  led  directly  downwards  to  a  brow  where  the  gla- 
means  of  cooking  without  fire.  He  has  just  laid 'cier  suddenly  fell  in  a  declivity  of  ice.  At 
before  the  French  Academy  the  result  of  his  ex- 'the  base  of  this  declivity  the  glacier"  wi;s  cut  by 
periments.    His  receipt  is  :  Place  your  food  in  a;a  series  of  profound  chasms,  and  towards  these  wCi 


Self-Help. 

(Continued  from  piige  102.) 

The  government  of  a  nation  itself  is  usually 
found  to  be  but  the  reflex  of  the  individuals  com- 
posing it.    The  goverement  thjt  is  ahead  of  the 
people  will  be  inevitably  dragged  down  to  their 
level,  as  the  government  that  is  behind  them  will 
in  the  long  run  be  dragged  up.    In  the  order  of 
nature,  the  collective  character  of  a  nation  wiil  as 
surely  find  its  befitting  results  in  its  law  and 
government,  as  water  finds  its  own  level.  The 
noble  people  will  be  nobly  ruled,  and  the  ignorant 
and  corrupt  ignobly.    Indeed,  licerty  is  (juite  as 
much  a  moral  as  a  pf)litical  growth, — the  result 
of  free  individual  action,  energy,  and  independ- 
ence.   It  may  be  of  comparatively  little  conse- 
quence how  a  man  is  governed  from  without, 
whilst  everything  depends  upon  how  he  governs 
himself  from  within.    Tlse  greatest  slave  is  not 
he  \rho  is  ruled  by  a  despot,  great  though  that 
uvil  be,  but  he  who  is  the  thrall  of  his  own  moral 
ign;)rance,  selfishness,  aud  vice.     There  Lave 
been,  and  perhaps  there  still  are,  so  called  pa- 
triots abroad,  who  hold  it  to  be  the  greatest 
stroke  for  liberty  tojcill  a  tyrant,  forgetting  that 
the  tyrant  usually  represents  only  too  faithfully 
tlie  uiillionsof  people  over  whom  he  reigns.  But 
niitious  who  are  enslaved  at  heart  cannot  be  freed 
by  any  mere  changes  of  mrsters  or  of  institutions; 
aud  so  long  as  the  fatal  delusion  prevails,  that 
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liberty  solely  depends  upon,  and  consists  in  gov- 
ernment, so  long  will  such  changes,  no  matter  at 
what  cost  they  be  effected,  have  as  little  practical 
and  lasting  result  as  the  shifting  of  the  figures  in 
a  phantasmagoria.  The  solid  foundations  of  lib- 
erty must  rest  upon  individual  character;  which 
is  also  the  only  sure  guarantee  for  social  security 
and  national  progress.  In  this  consists  the  real 
strength  of  English  liberty.  Englishmen  feel 
that  they  are  free,  not  merely  because  they  live 
under  those  free  institutions  which  they  have  so 
laboriously  built  up,  but  because  each  member 
of  society  has  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  got  the 
root  of  the  matter  within  himself ;  and  they  con- 
tiniic  to  hold  fast  and  enjoy  their  liberty,  not  by 
freeiiom  of  speech  merely,  but  by  their  steadfast 
life  and  energetic  action  as  free  individual  men. 

Such  as  England  is,  s'he  has  been  made  by  the 
thinking  and  working  of  many  generations;  the 
action  of  even  the  least  significant  person  having 
contributed  towards  the  production  of  the  gene- 
ral result.  Laborious  and  patient  men  of  all 
ranks, — cultivators  of  the  soil  and  explorers  of 
the  mine, — inventors  and  discoverers, — trades- 
men, mechanics,  and  laborers, — poets,  thinkers, 
and  polititians, — all  have  worked  together,  one 
generation  carrying  forward  the  labors  of  another, 
building  up  the  character  of  the  country,  and  es- 
tablishing its  prosperity  on  solid  foundations. 
This  succession  of  noble  workers, — the  artisans 
of  civilization, — has  created  order  out  of  chaos, 
in  industry,  science,  and  art;  and  as  our  forefa- 
thers labored  for  us,  and  we  have  succeeded  to  the 
inheritance  which  they  have  bequeathed  to  us, 
so  it  is  our  duty  to  hand  it  down,  not  only  unim- 
paired, but  improved,  to  our  successors. 

This  spirit  of  self-help,  as  exhibited  in  the. en- 
ergetic action  of  individuals,  has  in  all  times  been 
a  marked  feature  in  the  English  character,  and 
furnishes  the  true  measure  of  our  power  as  a  na- 
tion. Rising  above  the  heads  of  the  mass,  there 
have  always  been  a  .series  of  individuals  distin- 
guished beyond  others,  who  have  commanded  the 
public  homage.  But  our  progress  has  been  owing 
also  to  multitudes  of  smaller  and  unknown  men. 
Though  only  the  generals'  names  maybe  remem- 
bered in  the  history  of  any  great  campaign,  it  has 
been  mainly  through  the  individual  valor  and 
heroism  of  the  privates  that  victsries  have  been 
won.  And  life,  too,  is  "  a  soldier's  battle,"  men 
in  the  ranks  having  in  all  times  been 


amongst 


the  greatest  of  workers.  Many  arc  the  lives  "of 
men  unwritten,  which  have  nevertheless  as  pow- 
erfully influenced  civilization  and  progress  as  the 
inore  fortunate  great  whose  names  arc  recorded 
in  biography.  Even  the  humblest  person,  who 
sets  before  his  follows  an  example  of  iuduistry, 
sobriety,  and  upright  honesty  of  purpose  in  life, 
has  a  present  as  well  as  a  future  influence  upon 
the  well-being  of  his  country;  for  his  life  and 
character  pass  unconsciously  into  the  lives  of 
others,  and  propagate  good  example  for  all  time 
to  come. 

Biographies  of  great,  but  especially  of  good 
men,  are,  nevertheless,  most  instructive  and  use- 
ful, as  helps,  guides,  and  incentives  to  others. 
Souio  of  the  best  arc  almost  ec|uivalent  to  gospels 
— teaching  high  living,  high  thinking,  and  en- 
ergetic action  for  their  own  and -the  world's  good. 
Briti.«h  biogr.iphy  is  studded  over,  as  "  with  pa- 
tincs  of  bright  gold,"  with  illustrious  examples 
of  the  power  of  self-help,  of  patient  purpose,  reso- 
lute working,  and  ."steadfast  integrity,  issuing  to 
the  formation  of  truly  noble  and  manly  charac- 
ter; exhibiting  in  language  not  to  be  misunder- 
stood, what  it  is  in  the  power  of  each  to  accom- 
plish for  himself ;  and  illu.straling  the  efficacy  of 
solf-respect  and  self-reliance  iu  enabling  men  of 


even  the  humblest  rank  to  work  out  for  them- 
selves an  honorable  competency  and  a  solid  repu- 
tation. 

Foreign  observers  have  noted,  as  one  of  the 
most  marked  characteristics  of  the  Englishman, 
his  strong  individuality  and  distinctive  personal 
energy, — refusing  to  merge  himself  in  institutions, 
but  retaining  throughout  his  perfect  freedom  of 
thought,  and  speech,  and  action.  "  Que  j'aime 
la  hardiesse  Anglaise  !  que  j'aime  les  gens  qui 
disent  ce  qu'ils  pensent !"  was  the  expressive  ex- 
clamation of  Voltaire.  It  is  this  strong  individ- 
ualism which  makes  and  keeps  the  EngJishman 
really  free,  and  brings  out  fully  the  action  of  the 
social  body.  The  energies  of  the  strong  form  so 
many  living  centres  of  action,  round  which  other 
individual  energies  group  and  cluster  themselves; 
thus  the  life  of  all  is  quickened,  and,  on  great 
occasions,  a  powerful  energetic  action  of  the  na- 
tion is  secured. 

It  is  this  energy  of  individual  life  and  example 
acting  throughout  society,  which  constitutes  the 
best  practical  education  of  Englishmen.  Schools, 
academies,  and  colleges,  give  but  the  merest  be- 
ginnings of  culture  in  comparison  with  it.  Far 
higher  and  more  practical  is  the  life-education 
daily  given  in  our  homes,  iu  the  streets,  behind' 
counters,  in  workshops,  at  the  loom  and  the 
plough,  in  counting-houses  and  manufactories, 
and  in  all  the  busy  haunts  of  men.  This  is  the 
education  that  fits  Englishmen  for  doing  the 
work  and  acting  the  part  of  free  men.  This  is 
that  final  instruction  as  members  of  society,  which 
Schiller  designated  "  the  education  of  the  human 
race,"  consisting  in  action,  conduct,  self-culture, 
self-control, — all  that  tends  to  discipline  a  man 
truly,  and  fit  him  for  the  proper  performance  of 
the  duties  and  business  of  life, — a  kind  of  educa- 
tion not  to  be  learned  from  books,  or  acquired  by 
any  amount  of  mere  literary  training.  With  bis 
usual  weight  of  words.  Bacon  observes,  that 
"  Studies  teach  not  their  own  use  ;  but  that  is  a 
wisdom  without  them,  and  above  them,  won  by 
observation;"  a  remark  that  holds  true  of  actual 
life,  as  well  as  of  the  cultivation  of  the  intellect 
itself.  For  all  observation  serves  to  illustrate 
and  enforce  the  lesson,  that  a  man  perfects  him- 
self by  work  much  more  than  by  reading, — that 
it  is  life  rather  than  literature,  action  rather  than 
study,  and  character  rather  than  biography,  which 
tend  perpetually  to  renovate  mankind. 

Herr  Wiese,  in  contrasting  the  English  and  Ger- 
man systems  of  education, — the  one  aiming  chiefl}' 
at  the  culture  of  character,  the  other  of  intellect,— 
has  observed,  thatin  the  livesof  the  celebrated  men, 
English  biographerslay  far  more  stress  upon  energy 
of  purpose,  patience,  courage,  perseverance,  and 
self-control,  than  upon  their  scientific  ardor  or 
studiousness  in  youth  ;  that,  in  short,  the  Eng- 
lish give  the  chief  prominence  to  the  individual 
element,  and  attach  far  more  value  to  character 
than  to  intellect,. — a  remark  not  less  true  than 
tending  to  important  conclusions  ;  as  pointing, 
indeed,  to  the  fundamental  character  of  our  na- 
tional strength, — the  product,  as.it  is,  of  indi- 
vidual action,  aud  individual  ciiarncter. 

Take,  again,  the  opinion  of  a  well-known  French 
writer,  31.  llendu,  as  to  what  constitutes  the  es- 
sential value  of  the  English  system.  He  holds 
that  it  best  forms  the  social  being,  and  builds  up 
the  life  of  the  individual,  whilst  at  the  same  time 
it  perpetuates  the  traditional  life  of  the  nation; 
and  that  thus  wc  come  to  exhibit  what  has  so 
long  been  the  marvel  of  foreigners, — a  healthy 
activity  of  individual  freedom,  and  yet  a  collec- 
tive obedience  to  established  authority, — the  un- 
fettered energetic  action  of  persons,  together  with 
the  uniform  subjection  of  all  to  the  national  code 


of  duty.  Wiiilst  French  ins»(itutions  educate  the 
soldier  and  the  iuuctionary,  English  institutions, 
wliich  give  free  action  to  every  man  and  woman, 
and  recognize  ati  educator  in  each,  cultivate  the 
citizen,  ready  alike  for  the  business  of  practical 
life  and  for  the  responsible  duties  of  the  home 
and  the  family.  And  although  our  schools  and 
colleges  may  like  those  of  France  and  Germany, 
turn  out  occasional  forced  specimens  of  over- 
cultured  minds,  what  we  may  call  the  national 
system  does  on  the  whole  turn  out  the  largest 
number  of  men,  who,  to  use  Rendu's  words, 
"  reveal  to  the  world  those  two  virtues  of  a  lordly 
race, — perseverance  in  purpose,  and  a  spirit  of 
conduct  which  never  fails." 

It  is  this  individual  freedom  and  energy  of  ac- 
tion, so  cordially  recognized  by  these  observant 
foreigners,  that  really  constitutes  the  prolific 
source  of  our  national  growth.  For  it  is  not 
to  one  rank  or  class  alone  that  this  spirit  of  free 
action  is  confined,  but  it  pervades  all  ranks'and 
classes  ;  perhaps  its  most  vigorous  out-growths 
being  observable  in  the  commonest  orders  of  the 
people. 

(To  be  continned.J 


Selected. 

THE  VOICE  OF  WINTEE. 
I  have  come  again  with  my  stormy  breath. 
And  the  summer  blossoms  have  dropped  in  death  ; 
I  have  made  ray  bed  where  the  flow'rets  grew, 
I  have  chilled  to  ice-drops  the  balmy  dew; 
Where  the  sweet  breeze  wandered  I  revel  free, 
And  my  rude  breath  howls  through  the  leafless  tree. 

I  have  still'd  the  song  of  the  summer  bird, 
And  my  gloomy  meanings  alone  are  heard  ; 

From  the  ice-clad  Norlh  I  have  sped  my  way  ; 

I  have  turned  to  darkness  the  summer  ray; 
I  have  lulled  to  silence  the  sounds  of  mirth, 
And  my  snowy  mantle  is  o'er  the  earth. 

I  have  coHDe  again  with  my  stealthy  tread, 

And  the  frosts  of  age  are  upon  my  head  ; 

I  have  stripped  the  wreath  from  the  lover's  brow, 
And  the  gay,  green  leaves  from  the  sunny  bough. 

0,  they  are  all  mine  I  but  I  will  not  stay; 

When  the  bright  spring  blushes,  I'll  haste  away. 

— Ladies'  Repository, 


Marhle  Cement. — The  Siicntific  American  a&'^s 
that  a  very  fine  marble  cement  is  made  by  soak- 
ing plaster  of  Paris  in  a  strong  solution  of  alum, 
after  which  it  is  baked  in  an  oven  and  then  ground 
to  powder.  The  powder  is  then  mixed  with  wa- 
ter and  applied  as  wanted.  It  sets  very  hard  and 
takes  a  brilliant  polish.  It  may  be  mixed  with 
metallic  colors,  such  as  red-lead,  so  as  to  produce 
an  imitation  of  marble. 


Proposed  Extinction,  of  Slaveri/  in  Brazil. — 
At  the  late  anniversary  of  the  British  and  For- 
eign Anti-slavery  Society,  the  chevalier  del  Alme- 
dia  Ptjrtvgal  made  some  interesting  statements 
concerning  the  state  of  slavery  in  the  empire  of 
Brazil.  lie  said  the  Brazilians  were  anxious  to 
sec  slavery  extinguished  from  their  shores,  and 
would  embrace  every  opportunity  and  use  every 
means  in  rtrcir  power  to  this  end.  The  govern- 
ment had  been  sincere!}'  desirous  of  putting  an  end 
to  the  slave-trade,  and  its  cruisers  had  effectually 
abolished  it.  He  said  that  in  Brazil  slavery 
never  separated  husband  and  wife,  as  is  done  in 
America.  While  the  slaves  were  not  exactly  their 
own  masters,  yet  they  had  great  liberties,  and  their 
comforts  were,  to  some  extent,  studied.  They 
were  allowed  to  work  in  their  own  time  in  ordef  to 
raise  capital  wlrich  they  could  put  to  their  own 
uses,  and  the  master  was  quite  willing  to  give  them 
their  freedom  for  a  small  trifle,  and  by  so  doing 
they  brought  to  the  slave  a  wish  of  working  and  • 
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iiployment  of  time.  And  as  to  education  and 
le  like,  there  were  no  distinctions  of  color;  but 
slavey- become  educated  they  might  rise.  He 
new  a  colored  man  in  the  naval  department  of 
razil  who  raised  himself  up  to  the  head  of  the 
edical  department.  This  showed  that  freedom 
as  one  of  the  first  elements  of  the  constitution 
'Brazil,  and,  under  such  banners,  no  one  could  be- 
eve  that  they  wish  to  keep  on  with  slavery,  which 
as  against  the  heart  of  any  one  who  was  at  all 
tuated  by  the  pi-inciples  of  religion.  There  are 
iree  million  slaves  in  that  country,  and  the  Par- 
ament  is  already  occupied  with  the  consideration 
the  slaves,  looking  to  emancipation  as  early  as 
!  interests  of  the  country  will  allow. — Late 
aper. 

Letters,  &c.  of  Early  Friends. 

(Coi)tinued  from  page  101.) 

The  following  highly  interesting  letter  from 
nthony  Pearson,  has  been  met  with  in  the 
warthmore  collection  ;  it  is  headed  "A  paper  of 
nthony  Pearson,"  [George  Fox's  superscription 
jparently,]  audit  is  dated  from  Rampsluiw,  near 
Vest  Auckland,  May  Qth,  1653.  It  does  not  ap- 
ear  to  whom  it  was  addressed. 
Dear  Friend, — I  have  long  professed  to  serve 
id  , worship  the  true  God,  and  as  I  thought — 
30ve  many  sects — attained  to  a  high  pitch  in  re- 
gion ;  but  now,  alas  !  I  find  my  work  will  not 
side  the  fire.  My  notions  we?e  swelling  vanities 
ithout  power  or  life  :  what  it  was  to  love  ene- 
lies,  to  bless  them  that  curse,  to  render  good  for 
nl,  to  use  the  world  as  using  it  not,  to  lay  down 
fe  for  the  brethren,  I  never  understood;  what 
urity  and  perfection  meant,  I  never  tasted  :  all 
ly  religion  was  but  the  hearing  of  the  ear,  the 
elieving  and  talking  of  a  God  and  Christ  in 
eaven  or  a  place  at  a  distance,  I  knew  not  where. 
Ih  !  how  gracious  was  the  Lord  to  me  in  carry- 
ig  me  to  Judge  Fell's,  to  see  the  wonders  of  His 
Qwer  and  wisdom, — a  family  walking  in  the  fear 
f  the  Lord,  conversing  daily  with  Him,  crucified 
the  world,  and  living  only  to  God.  I  was  so 
onfounded,  all  mv  knowledije  and  wisdom  be- 


,  my 

ame  folly  ;  my  mouth  was  stopped,  my  conscience 
onvinced,  and  the  secrets  of  my  heart  were  made 
lanifest,  and  that  Lord  was  discovered  to  be  near, 
rhom  I  ignorantly  worshipped.    I  could  have 
liked  of  Christ  in  the  saints  the  hope  of  glory, 
ut  it  was  a  riddle  to  me.  And  truly,  dear  friend, 
must  tell  thee  I  have  now  lost  all  my  religion, 
nd  am  in  such  distress  I  have  no  hope  nor  foun- 
dation left.    My  justification  and  assurance  have  |than 
orsaken  me,  and  I  am  even  like  a  poor  shattered 
essel,  tcssed  to  and  fro,  without  a  pilot  or  rudder; 
IS  blind,  dead,  and  helpless,  as  thou  canst  imagine. 
.  never  felt  corruption  so  strong,  and  temptation 
0  prevailing,  as  now ;  I  have  a  proud,  hard,  flinty 
leart,  that  cannot  be  sensible  of  my  misery. 
When  I  deeply  consider  how  much  precious  time 
have  wasted,  and  how  unprofitably  I  have  lived, 
ny  spirit  feels  a  sudden  fear ;  but  then  I  am  still 
lying  to  my  old  refuge,  and  there  my  thoughts 
ire  diverted.    What  it  means  to  wait  upon  God, 
[cannot  apprehend;  and  the  confusions  in  my 
)wn  spii'it,  together  with  the  continual  tempta- 
ions  from  without,  are  so  great,  I  cannot  under- 
stand or  perceive  the  small  still  voice  of  the  Lord. 
What  thou  told  me  of  George  Fox,  I  found 
le  :  when  thou  seest  him  or  James  Nayler, — 
;hey  both  know  my  condition  better  than  myself, 
— move  them — if  neither  of  them  be  drawn  this 
(vay, — to  help  me  with  their  counsel  by  letter ; 
Dhey  are  full  of  pity  and  compassion  ;  and  though 
[  was  their  enemy,  they  ar«  my  friends :  and  so 
s  Francis  Howgill,  from  whom  I  received  a  letter 
full  of  tenderness  and  wholesome  advice.    Oh  ! 


how  welcome  would  the  faces  of  any  of  them  be 
to  me;  truly  I  think  I  could  scorn  the  world,  to 
have  fellowship  with  them.  But  I  find  my  heart 
is  full  of  deceit,  and  I  exceedingly  fear  to  be  be- 
guiled,— as  I  have  been, — and  to  be  seduced  into 
a  form  without  power,  into  a  profession  before  I 
possess  the  Truth  ;  which  will  multiply  my  misery, 
and  deprive  me  both  of  God  and  the'world. 

Dear  friend,  there  is  a  carrier  comes  from  Ken- 
dal within  a  mile  of  my  house  every  fortnight, 
and  he  shall  call  at  Peter  Huggins'  to  bring  any 
letter  that  shall  be  there  left  for  me  ;  it  will  much 
refresh  me  to  receive  any  lines  from  thee; — but 
be  thou  faithful.  Thou  mayesfc  perceive,  by  my 
Ashdod  language,  what  countryman  I  am — even 
of  the  low  world  that  lives  in  darkness.  I  am 
afraid  lest  the  orders  we  made  at  Appleby*  cause 
some  to  suifer,  who  speak  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Lord;  I  heartily  wish  they  were  suppressed  or  re- 
called. I  have  been  at  Judge  Fell's,  and  have 
been  informed  from  that  precious  soul  his  consort, 
in  some  measui-e  what  those  things  mean,  which 
before  I  counted  the  overflowings  of  giddy  brains. 
Dear  heart,  pity  and  pray  for  me  ;  and  let  all  obli- 
gations of  former  friendship  be  discharged  in  well 
wishes  to  the  soul  of  the  old  family  friend,  that 
he  may  partake  with  them  of  your  heavenly  pos- 
sessions. Anthony  Pearson. 

Ramshaw,  near  West  Auklaod,  May  9th,  1653. 

Anthony  Pearson  to  George  Fox. 

30th  of  Fifth  month,  [seventh  mo.]  1654. 
Most  Dearly  Beloved, — The  last  night  but  one, 
I  came  to  my  dwelling  at  [nawie  not  clear.'\  1 
left  Francis  Howgill  and  Edward  Burrough,  John 
Camm  and  Richard  Hubberthorne  in  LoTidon,  the 
second-day  of  last  week.  At  London,  we  found 
very  many  who  have  a  true  principle  of  honesty  in 
them  ;  but  they  are  for  the  most  part  so  high  flown 
in  wisdom  and  notions,  that  it  is  hard  to  reach 
them  :  nothing  can  enter  till  their  wisdom  be  con- 
founded; and  if  they  be  judged,  then  presently 
they  rage,  and  their  wrath  is  stirred  up,  and  so 
the  simplicity  is  trampled  upon.  Much  wisdom 
is  to  be  used  amongst  them,  uotil  the  truth  be 
clearly  understood;  and  then  to  speak  to  that  in 
their  consciences,  to  the  raising  up  of  the  witness, 
to  let  them  see  themselves ;  and  then  to  pass  judg- 
ment upon  them,  and  so  to  keep  them  under  from 
disputing  and  questioning.  This  we  found  the 
most  profitable  ministry  ;  and  few  words  must  be 
used  :  for  they  have  [held]  the  Truth  in  notions; 
and  all  cry  out,  "  What  do  these  men  say,  more 
others  have  said :"  but  to  bring  them  to 
silence  confounds  their  wisdom. 

Oh  1  that  none  might  come  to  London,  but  those 
who  are  raised  up  into  the  life  of  Truth,  who  dwell 
in  the  living  power  of  God,  whose  words  may  have 
authority:  for  there  are  so  many  mighty  in  wis 
dom  to  oppose  and  gainsay,  that  weak  ones  will 
suffer  the  Truth  to  be  trampled  on  ;  and  there  are 
so  many  rude  savage  apprentices  and  young  peo- 
ple and  ranters,  that  nothing  but  the  power  of  the 
Lord  can  chain  them."  Dear  heart,  let  none  go  to 
London,  but  in  the  clear  and  pure  movings  of  the 
Spirit  of  Life;  that  the  blessing  may  rest  upon 
them.  And  great  is  the  harvest  like  to  be  in  that 
city;  hundreds  are  convinced,  and  thousands  wait 
to  see  the  issue,  who  have  persuasions  that  it  is  the 
Truth.  Very  many  societies  we  have  visited,  and 
are  now  able  to  stand  :  many  honest  hearts  are 


were  made  to  speak*  tremblingly  amongst  them  in 
dread  and  much  fear. 

When  I  can  hear  where  thou  art,  I  must  come 
to  thee.  Dear  heart,  pray  for  me  and  all  with  me, 
that  we  may  be  kept  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  to 
the  praise  of  h\s  great  name. 

The  bearer  hastens  me,  and  I  can  now  write  no 
more,  only  my  wife's  and  family's  love  to  all 
Friends.  Anthony  Pearson. 

[From  a  copy.] 

In  a  letter  from  Edward  Burrough  to  Margaret 
T?ell, — date  of  1654 — he  thus  writes  : — 

"  We  were  at  a  meeting  of  the  people  called 
Waiters  [in  London,]  where  Bichard  Hubber- 
thorne spoke  about  half  an  hour  in  much  power 

and  wisdom.   Francis  [Howgill]  was  moved 

to  go  to  an  assembly  of  people  called  Seekers; 
and  they  were,  as  all  this  generation  practices, 
jangling  and  contending  about  the  meaning  of 
the  scriptures;  and  he  stood  silent  among  them  a 
little,  and  then  spoke  the  word  of  the  Lord  in 
power  with  boldness,  an  hour  or  more,  and  con- 
founded their  wisdom,  and  crushed  their  meaning 
of  the  scripture  :  he  said,  there  were  some  pretty 
people  amongst  them." 

William  Caton's  MSS.  Collection. 

[The  next  letter  to  be  laid  before  the  reader  is 
from  Edward  Burrough  and  Francis  Howgill;  re- 
specting whom  William  Crouch  writes:  "In  the 
fifth  month  of  this  year — 165-4 — it  pleased  God 
to  send  two  of  his  faithful  messengers  and  able 
ministers  to  the  city  of  London,  viz  :  Francis 
Howgill  and  Edward  Burrough,  who  were  the 
first  that  declared  Truth  publicly  there;  whom 
He  made  instruments  in  his  hands  for  the  gathei'- 
of  many,  who,  like  good  old  Simeon,  were 
waiting  for  the  consolation  of  Israel."  The  letter 
is  very  descriptive  of  the  state  of  things  among 
professors  at  this  period;  and  the  account  it  gives 
of  the  services  of  those  valiant  labourers  in  the 
gospel  of  Christ  in  this  great  city,  is  very  interest- 
ing-] 

Edward  Burrovgli  and  Francis  Uoxcgill  to 
Margaret  Fell. 
London,  29th  of  Sixth  month,  [eighth  mo.]  1654. 

Dear  Sister,   Great  is  our  care  and  charge 

which  is  committed  unto,  us  ;  pray  that  we  may  be 
kept  in  faithfulness  and  boldness  in  the  work  of 
the  Lord  committed  to  us,  and -that  wisdom  may 
guide  us  to  handle  the  sword  ;  that  we  may  clearly 
discern  what  to  spare  and  what  to  destroy.  Great 
is  our  travail,  till  Christ  be  brought  forth  in  this 
peop 


among  the  Waiters,  and  some  that  are  joined  to 
the  Banters  d^re  pretty  people.  The  living  power 
of  God  was  made  manifest  to  the  confounding  of 
all,  and  we  were  carried  above  ourselves,  to  the 
astonishment  both  of  ourselves  and  others  :  we 


*  Perhaps  as  magistrates. 


le ;  and  our  suffering  is  even  with  and  for  the 

pure  seed,  which  lies  in  bondage  in  this  city.  

We  two  are  constrained  to  stay  in  this  city;  but 
we  are  not  alone,  for  the  power  of  our  Father  is 
with  us,  and  it  is  daily  made  manifest  through 
weakness,  even  to  the  stopping  of  the  mouths  of 
lions,  and  to  the  confounding  of  the  serpent's 
wisdom  ; — eternal  praises  to  Him  for  evermore  ! 

In  this  city  iniquity  is  grown  to  the  height, — 
the  serpent's  wi.sdom  is  grown  fully  ripe  ; — here  - 
are  the  subtlest  serpents  to  grapple  with  and  war 
withal :  but  in  the  eternal  light — which  is  our 
shield  and  buckler, — are  they  comprehended,  and 
their  deceits  made  manifest  to  us,  and  by  the  light 
are  they  judged  and  condemned. 

 We  have  three  meetings  or  more  every 

week,  very  large,  more  than  any  place  will  con- 
tain, and  which  we  can  conveniently  meet  in. 
Many  of  all  sorts  come  to  us,  and  many  of  all  sects 
are  convinced, — yea,  hundreds  do  believe ;  and 
by  the  power  of  the  gospel  declared  amongst  them 
is  the  witness  of  God  raised,  which  shall  never 
die.  There  are  some  brought  under  the  power 
exceedingly,  which  strikes  terror  into  the  hearts 
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of  many  ;  and  oiany  lie  under  true  judgment,  and 
a  true  love  is  raised  up  in  many,  and  the  tiiue  of 

redeiiiptiou  to  many  is  drawing  nigh.  As 

yet  we  know  little  of  our  departing  from  hence  : 
to  ail  do  we  and  shall  we  clear  our  consciences, 
and  be  free  from  the  blood  of  all  men,  and  finish 
our  testimony.  Many  begin  to  consider  of  us, 
and  think  there  is  something  more  in  it  than  a 
bare  notion  ;  at  the  first,  they  looked  upon  it  to 
be  DO  more:  but  it  sinks  deep  inward  in  many; 
for  to  that  we  speak,  which  brings  us  in  remem- 
brance when  they  see  us  not. 

The  last  first-day  but  one,  I  was  at  a  steeple- 
house  in  the  forenoon,  and  had  liberty  to  speak 
what  I  was  free,  and  passed  away  to  the  meeting 
in  the  afternoon.  Last  first-day,  Ptichard  Hub- 
berthorne  and  I  went  twelve  miles  out  of  the  city 
to  a  great  meeting  of  Separatists,  to  a  place  called 
Tibbells,  [Theobald's,]  where  many  great  men 
were,  and  oiBcers  in  the  army,  and  such  like;  and 
we  had  i^rcUii  libeity  to  let  forth  ourselves;  but 
at  the  end  the  heads  of  them  put  us  violently 
forth,  which  many  simple  minds  owned  not  in 
them.  The  fourth-day  of  last  week,  we  had  a 
meeting  in  SouthericK,  [Southwark,]  in  a  large 
room,  where  some  Anabaptists  meet  on  the  first- 
days  ;  several  of  them  were  there,  and  many  hun- 
dred people.  

Our  dear  brethren,  John  Audland  and  John 
Camm,  went  from  us  the  last  sixth-day  out  of  this 
city  towards  Oxford,  to  be  there  the  last  first-day; 
our  hearts  were  broken  in  separating  one  from 
another,  for  our  lives  are  bound  up  in  one,  and 
we  partake  of  one  another's  sufferings,  and  of  one 
another's  joy.  We  receive  letters  every  week 
from  the  prisoners  at  Chester:  the  work  of  the 
Lord  goes  ou  gloriously  in  that  county,  there  is 
precious  seed;  and  Anthony  Pearson  writes  to  us 
of  the  like  in  the  county  of  Bishoprick,  [Dur- 
ham ;]  it  is  even  our  reward  to  hear  that  the  Lord 
is  raising  that  up  in  power,  which  was  sown  in 
weakness  :  to  the  Lord  of  glory,  be  glory  for  ever- 
more ! 

Remember  us  dearly  to  all  Friends,  for  we 
are  refreshed  in  the  remembrance  of  you.  Our 
chiefest  care  is,  that  we  may  be  preserved  in  obe- 
dience, in  power,  and  in  wisdom;  that  the  Lord 
may  be  glorified  by  us.  We  rest  from  writing, 
but  continue  to  be  thy  dearly  beloved  brethren  in 
the  Lord. 

Edward  Eurrough, 
Francis  Howgill. 
From  William  CHton's  MSS.  Collection. 

Gough  in  his  History,  after  alluding  to  the  visit 
of  Edward  Burrough  and  Francis  Howgill  to 
London  at  this  time,  remarks : — "Their  minis- 
terial labours  were  blessed  with  signal  success; 
being  attended  with  a  convincing  power,  inipress- 
ing  awful  considerations,  and  awakening  the  con- 
Bcieuces  of  the  audience  to  a  sense  of  their  condi- 
tions and  earnest  desires  after  salvation."  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  at  the  same  time,  that 
this  was  a  period  remarkable  I'or  the  zealous  mniu- 
tenance  of  religious  ;;/-o/^,sA-«'on  in  the  community 
generally  ;  and  probably  the  language  of  scripture 
was  pretty  familiar  to  professors  at  large.  Gough 
continues, — after  stating  that  Edward  ]>urrough 
and  Franci.s  Howgill  proceeded  to  Bristol, — 
"  Their  preaching  was  like  that  of  the  apostles, 
in  tlie  demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and  with  power; 
multitudes  flocked  to  hear  them,  and  many  em- 
braced their  doctrines." — Gumjli's  Illstot  i/,  vol.  i. 

p.  14;{. 

(To  be  conliiiiKKl.) 


An  Indian  Filijrinuiije. — The  Bombat/  Times 
makes  the  following  statement. — "  Thirty  miles 
Dortb-ea«t  of  Sliulapoor,  at  Toolazapoor,  is  the 


great  temple  of  the  goddess  Biiowani,  and  twice 
in  the  year  the  place  is  thronged  by  meu  and  wo- 
men of  every  grade,  who  come  to  pay  their  vows, 
and  sacrifice  to  the  idol.  Besides  this,  at  every 
full  moon,  long  trains  of  pilp;rims  may  be  seen 
flocking  thither;  and  such  is  the  faith  of  the  peo- 
ple in  the  healing  power  of  the  goddess,  that  the 
sick  are  resorting  there  constantly,  in  the  vain 
hope  of  some  relief.  The  temple  at  Punderpoor 
is  ^till  more  renowned.  Not  to  speak  of  the  my- 
riads who  go  there  at  the  great  festivals,  persons 
make  a  pilgrimage  thither  every  month  from  a 
distance  of  50  or  100  miles,  and  the  practice  is 
kept  up  for  many  years.  One  man,  who  had  ap- 
parently come  from  a  distance,  the  writer  saw  near 
Barsee,  making  the  journey  by  prostrations,  mea- 
suring his  length  upon  the  ground.  It  was  un- 
der the  burning  sun  of  noon-day;  and,  hardly 
able  to  proceed,  he  seemed  the  very  picture  of  des- 
pair. But  a  case  still  more  remarkable  was  that 
of  a  man  performing  the  journey  by  rolling  him- 
self upon  the  ground.  We  came  up  with  him  two 
miles  east  of  Wairag,  and  asked  him  where  he 
was  going,  and  why  he  was  thus  torturing  him- 
self? He  at  first  did  not  seem  to  hear,  but  at 
length  stopping,  he  lay  exhausted  upon  the  ground, 
and  answerd  in  a  faint  voice  that  he  was  going  to 
Punderpoor.  After  some  further  questions,  as 
the  writer  remonstrated  with  him  upon  the  folly 
of  such  a  course,  he  raised  his  head  from  the 
ground,  and  half  reclining,  said  that  be  had  come 
so  far  already  that  he  could  not  desist  now.  He 
stated  that  his  village  was  near  Chandrapoor,  450 
miles  to  the  east  from  there  ;  that  he  had  spent  fif- 
teen mouths  on  the  way  thus  far,  and  that  it  was 
forty  miles  more,  and  he  wished  to  complete  the  pil- 
grimage. He  was  accustomed  to  go  about  a  mile 
each  day.  He  would  then  note  the  place  where  he 
had  stopped,  and  walking  back  to  the  nearest  vil- 
lage, would  remain  until  the  next  day,  receiving 
his  food  from  the  villagers.  Then  he  would  re- 
turn, and  from  the  place  left  the  previous  day, 
would  begin  again  his  toilsome  pilgrimage.  If  he 
came  to  a  river  that  could  not  be  passed  in  this 
manner,  he  would  go  back  a  distance  equal  to  this 
space,  and  roll  over  the  ground  a  second  time. 
He  had  for  clothing  only  a  coarse  cloth  bound 
tightly  about  his  loins,  and  another  about  his  head, 
and  thus,  almost  naked,  over  roads  extremely 
rough  and  stony,  exposed  to  heat  and  cold,  some- 
times drenched  with  rain  or  covered  with  mud, 
for  a  ye:ir  and  three  mouths  this  poor  man  had 
been  rolling  himself  along  towards  the  shrine 
of  Vithoba.  Yet  it  was  not  a  sense  of  sin  or  a  de- 
sire for  pardon  that  induced  him  to  undertake  this 
painful  journey;  but  it  was  evident  upon  further 
conversation,  that  he  was  urged  ou  by  no  higher 
motive  than  a  selfish  pride.  He  sought  a  repu- 
tation for  holiness." 


Selected. 

Da  Kent!. 

Du  Kcnti  was  a  young  nobleman  of  France,  not 
more  distinguished  by  his  birth  thau  by  the  ex- 
cellent talents  and  (lualiGcations  of  his  mind. 
This  accomplished  youth,  influenced  by  a  strong 
sense  of  the  vanity  of  worldly  grandeur,  and  by 
an  ardent  desire  to  enjoy  the  comfort  of  a  retired 
and  religious  life,  believed  it  incumbent  upon  him 
to  reliiKjuish  all  his  honours,  and  to  withdraw 
from  scenes  which  he  feared  would  ensnare  and 
corrupt  his  heart. 

The  following  sentiments  demonstrate  tliat  his 
mind  was  much  redeemed  from  the  spirit  and  en- 
joyments of  this  \^orld  ;  and  that  he  endeavoured, 
above  all  things,  to  obtain  a  holy  and  devout 
temper  of  heart,  and  to  conduct  himself  accept- 
ably iu  the  Diviutt  Sight. 


"  When  I  gave  up  my  liberty  to  God,  I  pe^. 
ceived  to  what  a  state  of  deep  humiliation  th' 
soul  must  be  brought,  to  render  it  capable  o 
union  with  him.  I  beheld  myself  as  ^  encom 
passed  with  whatever  the  world  loves  and  posses 
ses;  and  as  it  were,  a  hand  removing  all  this  fa  ^\ 
from  me.  The  splendour  and  vain  enjoyments  o 
this  transitory  scene,  are  great  encumbrances  t 
me  in  my  endeavours  to  obtain  the  favor  of  God 
of  which,  therefore,  his  pleasure  is  that  I  shouh 
be  stripped,  in  order  to  attain  thatstate  of  hurailif 
and  poorness  of  spirii,  which  will  bring  me  int 
possession  of  real  honour  and  solid  riches." 

J' I  find  no  security  in  any  state  but  in  that  o 
dying  to  the  world,  and  in  true  self-abasement 
this  is  to  be  baptized  into  Christ's  death,  and  t 
live  the  life  of  christian  self-denial.  All  that  cai 
be  imagined  to  befall  us  in  this  lower  world,  i 
comparatively  of  small  consequence;  though  i 
were  the  lo.sing  of  all  our  possessions.  Had  w 
but  a  little  faith,  and  a  little  love,  how  happ 
should  we  find  ourselves  in  being  willing  to  re 
sign  up  every  thing;  and  in  saying,  mi/  God,  aih 
my  All !" 

How  conformable  are  these  sentiments  to  th 
Divine  injunction,  "Love  not  the  world,  nor  th 
things  that  are  in  the  world."  '<  But  be  ye  trans 
formed  by  the  renewing  of  your  mind."  It  is  in 
deed  a  holy  and  happy  state  to  be  living  abov 
the  world,  and  pi^ssiug  after  perfection,  at  th 
same  time  that  we  gratefully  acknowledge  Divin 
goodness  in  providing  for  our  necessities  durio 
our  passage  through  life.  This  supreme  love  o 
God,  and  desire  to  be  united  to  him,  though  it  i 
often  cherished  by  retirement,  is  not  a  so 
and  inactive  principle.  It  not  only  purifies  an 
exalts  our  minds;  but  it  expands  them  toward 
our  fellow-creatures,  and  leads  us  into  acts  of  uni 
versal  charity. 


For  "The  Friend 

The  following  extracts  from  the  Annual  Repor 
on  meteorology  and  epidemics,  presented  to  th 
College  of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia  by  Dr.  W 
Jewell,  possess  interest  for  the  general  reader  :— 
"  During  the  year  there  were  15,203  births  re 
corded  in  the  registration  office.  This  is  an  in 
crease  of  552,  or  3.74  per  et.  above  those  for  1862 
Compared  with  the  number  of  deaths,  it  show 
an  increase  of  the  population  of  ten  in  ever' 
hundred  ;  thus,  the  deaths  amounted  to  14,220 
while  the  births  were  15,293 — an  increase 
births  over  the  deaths  of  1,073,  equal  to  7.54  pe 
cent." 

"  There  were  5,474  marriages  recorded  during 
the  year;  an  increase  of  812,  equal  to  17.41  pei 
cent,  over  those  returned  for  1862.  This  increas 
is  an  evidence  of  a  far  more  strict  compliance  witl 
the  law  of  registration  on  the  part  of  clergymen 
rather  thau  from  an  actual  increase  of  the  num 
her  of  marriages  solemnized.  There  is,  however 
a  considerable  defect  in  the  returns  made  as  t( 
the  relative  ages  of  the  parties  wedded.  The  ta 
ble  shows  that  the  ag(?s  of  415  of  the  men  anc 
427  of  the  women  married,  equal  to  9  per  cent 
have  been  omitted.  This  imperfection,  owing  ir 
some  instances  to  the  carelessness  of  the  oflSciat 
ing  clergymen,  and  in  others  to  a  peculiar  hesi 
tancy  of  the  persons  about  to  be  united,  shoulc 
not  prevail  in  a  document  fraught  with  so  great 
importance  to  the  parties  themselves  and  theii 
heirs,  iu  a  legal  point  of  view." 

"  By  reference  to  the  above  summary,  and  to 
the  tables  which  have  been  prepared  to  illustrat€ 
the  prominent  points  of  interest  in  our  city  mor- 
tality, in  their  several  aspects,  it  will  be  seen 
that  15,788  deaths  from  all  causes  have  beeu  reg 
istcred  during  the  year  1863. 
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"  This  is  the  highest  death  rate  ever  returned 
or  a  single  year  iu  our  city,  and  presents  an  in- 
Jivease  over  those  returned  for  1862  of  six  hun- 
f  ciicou  'red  and  ninety-one,  equal  to  4.57  per  cent. 

The  whole  number  of  deaths  recorded  include 
tillborn,-  old  age,  unknown,  external  and  acciden- 
al  causes,  gunshot  wounds,  and  deaths  from  the 
sijpountry.  To  arrive,  however,  at  a  more  correct 
stimate  of  the  true  health  of  our  city,  it  is  pro- 
il  jer  to  exclude  the  deaths  recorded  from  stillborn, 
liiiiiiilij  those  from  the  country,  amounting  to  1568, 
iiiciji  ind  confine  the  calculation  to  those  from  regis- 
tered deaths  in  the  city  alone.    These  amount  to 

"  If  we  estimate  the  increase  of  our  population 
at  three  per  cent,  per  annum,  since  the  census  of 
1860,  which  gave  us  at  that  time  565,529,  we 
have  now  a  resident  population,  in  round  num- 
bers, of  618,000  souls;  this  is  by  no  means  an 
exaggerated  calculation,  and  is  perhaps  below  the 
Inumber  for  wliich  we  ought  to  receive  credit. 
"From  this  standpoint,  we  have  23  deaths  in 
every  thousand  of  the  living,  which  is  equal  to 
one  in  every  43.45  of  the  population. 

"As  in  1862,  so  in  '63,  there  has  been  an  un- 
usual excess  of  deaths  in  the  male  sex,  amounting 
to  20  per  cent.  The  deaths  of  males  were  8,636 ; 
females,  7,152;  excess,  1,484.  This  inequality 
will  be  found  in  the  numerous  deaths  among  re- 
turned soldiers  from  the  armies  of  the  Union, 
amounting  to  893. 

"The  mortality  among  children  was  8,450,  or 
only  1,112  above  those  of  adults,  equal  to  15  per 
cent.  This  inequality,  like  that  of  last  year,  is 
far  below  the  ordinary  standard,  and  is  owing  to 
the  increased  proportion  of  deaths  of  adults,  oc- 
casioned by  the  influx  of  sick  soldiers  into  our 
city.  The  highest  mortality  in  any  one  epoch  of 
life  was  3,995,  those  under  one  year.  This  in- 
cludes the  stillborn,  and  is  equal  to  25  per  cent, 
of  th€  registered  deaths. 

"  The  most  fatal  period  of  childhood  in  cities 
is  between  birth  and  the  fifth  year.  Beyond  this 
age,  there  is  a  rapid  falling  off  in  deaths  until  the 
fifteenth  year,  when  the  mortality  begins  to  in- 
crease again,  as  the  children  approach  manhood. 

"  Out  of  7,981  deaths  of  children  during  the 
year  under  fifteen  years  of  age,  3,995  were  in  the 
first  year;  1,483  between  one  and  two  years; 
1,480  between  two  and  five  years;  719  between 
five  and  ten  years,  and  304  between  ten  and  fif- 
teen years.  The  next  five  years  the  death  rate 
rose  to  469,  while  in  the  following  quinquen- 
nial period,  from  twenty  to  thirty,  embracing 
early  manhood,  the  deaths  were  nearly  quadrupled, 
amounting  to  1,743. 

"  According  to  these  figures,  it  will  be  seen 
that  39  per  cent,  of  our  annual  mortality  was  in 
children  under  five  years,  (exclusive  of  stillborn.) 
This  death  rate  corresponds  with  that  of  the  city 
of  London,  (proper,)  according  to  Dr.  Letheby's 
last  report  for  1862  and  '63.  In  this  report  he 
remarks,  '  the  proportion  in  the  rest  of  London  is 
about  44  per  cent.,  and  in  England  it  is  nearly 
40."  Compared  with  all  England,  tlierefore,  and 
with  other  large  cities  in  this  country,  this  mor- 
tality is  not  excessive.  But  when  compared  with 
the  number  of  births  during  the  year,  the  mor- 
tality is  frightful,  equal  to  about  one  death  for 
every  two  children  born  ! 

This  enormous  excess  of  infant  mortality  should 
excite  far  greater  attention  from  the  philanthro- 
pist than  is  now  given  it.  We  offer  no  apology 
for  the  sanitary  defects  of  otir  city,  they  are  num- 
erous, and  add  their  full  share  as  one  of  the 
causes  for  this  unnecessary  sacrifice  of  infant  life; 
but  there  is  another — and  it  is  humiliating  as  well 
as  discreditable  to  the  mothers  of  our  city  to  ad- 


mit the  fact — that  the  want  of  proper  care,  either 
through  pride,  ignorance,  or  neglect  in  the  man- 
agement of  infants,  is  the  principal  agent  of  our 
infant  mortality. 

"The  several  government  hospitals  located  in 
our  city,  together  with  the  exposures  attendant 
on  camp  life  and  the  chances  of  the  battle-field, 
have  contributed  to  swell  our  mortality,  and  have 
added  to  the  list  893  deaths.  Of  these,  308 
were  from  gunshot  wounds;  123  from  typhoid 
fever  ;  100  from  diarrhoea ;  57  from  consumption 
of  the  lungs  ;  27  from  smallpox;  29  from  pyemia; 
and  the  remainder  from  chi'onic,  scrofulous,  and 
incidental-  diseases.  At  this  point,  we  may,  in 
passing,  add  our  testimony  to  the  great  value  of 
military  hygiene.  Though  the  statistics  of  the 
U.  S.  army  hospitals  in  this  city  are  on  a  limited 
scale,  still  they  confirm  the  views  of  experienced 
military  surgeons  abroad,  and  tiie  re.sults  of  in- 
vestigations founded  upon  recent  events  in  our 
own  military  history,  that  a  greater  number  of 
soldiers  fall  victims  to  disease  and  death  in  con- 
sequence of  unfavorable  hygienic  circumstances 
surrounding  them,  than  from  wounds  inflicted  in 
battle. 

"  The  principal  number  of  deaths  in  these  U.  S. 
hospitals  located  in  Philadelphia,  were  among 
men  brought  from  the  battle-field,  or  from  dis- 
eases contracted  in  camp  and  in  barracks,  and 
should  not  be  charged  to  our  city  mortality. 
Again,  it  will  be  seen  that  489,  or  53  per  cent, 
of  the  deaths  were  from  preventable  causes,  while 
only  38  per  cent,  were  from  gunshot  wounds;  97 
were  the  result  of  accidents  and  constitutional 
causes  not  peculiar  to  a  soldier's  life. 

"The  n>ortality  i'vom  zymotic  or  epidemic  and 
endemic  or  contageous  diseases  registers  3,392. 
Of  this  number,  189  were  brougla  from  beyond 
the  limits  for  interment,  and  do  not  belong  to 
our  city  mortality ;  hence,  the  deaths  in  the  city 
from  preventable  diseases  have  been  only  3,203. 

"  Notwithstandingthegeneral  increase  of  deaths 
for  the  year,  it  will  be  gratifying  to  allude  to  the 
decline  of  those  from  zymotics,  which  may  be 
held  up  as  the  index  to  the  good  or  bad  sanitary 
condition  of  a  neighbourhood.  As  will  be  seen, 
they  have  fallen  below  those  for  1862  to  the  num- 
ber of  148,  equal  to  4J  per  cent. 

"With  every  allowance  for  this  decline,  the 
death  rate  of  preventable  diseases  continues  far 
beyond  the  standard  that  might  be  attained,  if  a 
proper  attention  was  given  by  the  municipal  au- 
thorities to  sanitary  improvements.  While  we 
are  unwilling  to  hold  out  the  idea  that  our  city 
mortality  will  ever  compare  with  that  which  ex- 
ists in  rural  districts,  because,  as  has  been  wisely 
said,  '  a  penalty  must  always  be  paid  for  the  priv- 
ilege of  civilization,  and  for  the  right  of  partaking 
of  the  greater  luxuries  of  the  metropolis;'  still, 
there  are  sanitary  reforms  both  necessary  and  de- 
sirable, apart  from  the  unwholsome  influences 
connected  with  trade  and"  manufactui'es,  which 
effected,  would  contribute  materially  to  lessen  the 
waste  of  human  life,  and  to  improve  the  public 
health. 

"  The  condition  of  the  streets  and  sewers  of 
our  city  under  the  immediate  control  of  the  au- 
thorities, constitute  the  most  prevalent  sanitary 
evils,  while  the  dwellings  of  those  who  are  com- 
pelled by  poverty  to  live  in  crowded,  ill-ventilated 
and  badly  lighted  apartments,  in  the  purlieus  of 
the  city,  and  in  narrow,  confined  and  filthy  streets 
and  courts,  ai-e  subject  to  unhealthy  influences 
that  invite  disease,  and  when  attacked,  the  al- 
ready enfeebled  vital  powers  of  the  occupants  are 
incapable  of  resisting  its  rapid  progress,  and  thus 
our  mcrtility  is  augmented  to  a  fearful  extent. 

"  It  is  in  the  power  of  the  corporate  authori- 


ties to  correct  the  former  evils,  by  the  direct  and 
frequent  application  of  the  broom  and  water, 
aided  by  the  exercise  of  sanitary  science.  The 
latter,  the  homes  of  the  poor,  over  which  they 
have  not  the  like  power,  will,  when  the  example 
is  offered  their  inmates,  through  clean  streets  and 
unobstructed  sewers,  be  encouraged  to  improve 
and  keep  clean  their  miserable  places  of  abode, 
and  thereby  check  the  accumulation  of  causes 
that  have  a  depressing  influence,  and  foster  and 
develop  endemic  diseases  of  a  low  or  malignant 
type." 

(To  be  continaed.) 

How  hard  it  is  to  bring  the  mind  seriously, 
earnestly,  and  practically  to  prepare  for  one's  own 
call  to  give  an  account  of  the  stewardship.  When 
disappointments,  sufferings,  and  trials,  drive  one 
off  from  one  refuge,  the  vain  and  deceitful  heart 
snatches  at  another. 


Fires  in  Russia. — The  cities  of  Russia  have 
this  year  been  peculiarly  afflicted  by  fire.  Z>Ios- 
cow,  St.  Petersburg,  and  the  great  Fair  of  Nijni 
Novgorod  have  all  suffered.  On  the  31st  of  Au- 
gust the  town  of  Simbirsk  was  destroyed.  "The 
weather  was  calm  in  the  morning,  but  the  wind, 
which  rose  at  eleven  o'clock,  increased  in  violence 
every  hour,  and  at  two  it  blew  a  perfect  hurri- 
cane. For  nearly  a  month  there  had  been  hard- 
ly a  drop  of  rain,  and  the  parched  houses,  rapid- 
ly igniting,  became  an  easy  prey  to  the  flames, 
which  spread  in  all  directions  with  such  fright- 
ful rapidity  that  there  was  not  even  time  to  de- 
stroy some  of  the  houses  which  remained  intact, 
in  order  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  fire.  In  the 
government  buildings  nothing  was  saved  but  the 
treasure,  which  was  kept  in  a  fire  proof  room;  the 
archives  are  all  lost.  It  has  been  computed  that 
the  loss  of  property  amounts  altogether  to  four 
million  of  roubles,  and  this  is  probably  a  low  calcu- 
culation,  as,  with  the  exception  of  thirty  houses, 
the  town  is  entirely  destroyed.  But  dreadful  as 
has  been  the  destruction  of  property,  the  loss  of 
life  is  a  still  greater  calamity.  It  is  impossible 
at  present  to  ascertain  the  exact  number  of  vic- 
tims ;  thirty  bodies  have  been  found,  but  it  is  fear- 
ed that  many  more  are  buried  beneath  the  ruins." 
On  the  3d  of  September  upward  of  eighty  houses 
were  burned  at  Senguilei,  a  town  on  the  Volga, 
about  fifty  versts  from  Simbirsk,  and  this,  togeth- 
er with  other  fires  which  have  occurred  in  the 
neighbourhood,  are  attributed  to  incendiarism. 
Later  intelligence  announces  further  conflagra- 
tions in  various  places. — Late  Paper. 
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We  have  received  two  communications  from 
subscribers,  requesting  the  publication  in  "  The 
Friend,"  of  extracts  from  the  printed  minutes  of 
the  different  Yearly  Meetings  of  Friends  on  this 
continent,  as  they  occur. 

We  do  not  receive  such  printed  minutes  regu- 
larly, and  often  not  until  long  after  the  meetings 
have  been  held.  We  would  furnish  our  readers 
with  a  summary  of  the  proceedings  in  each,  were 
we  regularly  supplied  with  printed  copies. 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
Foreign. — News  from  England  to  Eleventh  mo.  13th. 
Advices  from  Madeira  confirm  the  statement  that  the 
steamer  Laurel,  from  Liverpool,  had  transferred  a  crevr 
to  a  large  screw  steamer  named  the  Sea  King,  under 
command  of  Capt.  Semmes,  formerly  of  the  Alabama. 
Thirty-six  of  the  men  who  had  been  sent  out,  on  ascer- 
taining the  purpose  for  which  they  were  wanted,  refused 
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to  join  the  pirate  and  were  sent  back  to  Liverpool.  The 
Bunk  of  England  has  reduced  its  rate  of  discount  to  8 
per  cent.  The  new  Lord  Mayor  of  London  was  inaugu- 
rated on  the  9th  with  the  usual  ceremonies.  Lord  Pal- 
inerstot)  made  a  speech  on  the  occasion  in  which  he 
said,  in  reference  to  the  war  in  the  I  uited  States:  "  We 
may  earnestly  trust  that  human  nature  will  not  long 
permit  that  deadly  and  disastrous  strife  to  continue; 
that  the  contending  parlies  within  some  period  not  re- 
mote will  find  it  much  better  to  be  reconciled  than  to 
tight ;  and  that  these  disputes,  which  have  bedewed  that 
continent  with  fraternal  blood  will  be  settled  by  an 
araicaljle  arrangement  between  themselves.  The  be- 
ginning of  the  strife  was  expected  to  be  attended  in  this 
country  with  most  disastrous  results  to  manufactures. 
These  alarms  have  been  found  groundless.  At  all  events, 
out  of  evil  may  come  some  good,  and  I  trust  in  future 
our  source  of  supply  will  be  spread  over  a  great  portion 


until  his  rear  guard  crossed  the  Alabama  river^nder 
fire  of  the  pursuing  forces.  General  Price  is  said  to 
have  acknowledged  that  the  invasion  of  Missouri  bad 
been  most  disastrous,  involving  a  rebel  loss  of  10,000 
men  in  killed,  wounded  and  missing,  beside  nearly  all 
his  artillery  and  baggage. 

New  Orleans —The  reported  death  of  General  Canby 
was  incorrect.  At  the  latest  dates  he  hud  so  far  re- 
covered as  to  resume  his  attention  to  business.  Mid- 
dlings cotton  was  quoted  at  $1.30  and  $1.35.  Refined 
sugar,  23  cts.    Superfine  flour,  $12  a  $14. 

New  York. — On  the  night  of  the  25th  ult.,  attempts 
were  made  to  fire  the  city  in  a  number  of  places.  The 
buildings  selected  were  the  following,  in  all  which  fires 
were  kindled  during  the  course  of  the  evening  and 
night,  viz  :  the  St.  James  Hotel,  the  St.  Nicholas  Hotel, 
the  Metropolitan  Hotel,  and  Barnum's  Museum.  Early 
the  next  morning  similar  attempts  Were  made  at  the 


of  the  globe,  and  that  we  shall  no  longer  be  dependent  I  Astor  House,  the  Howard  Hotel,  and  several  other  places, 
on  any  one  country  for  materials  so  essential  to  the  in  '  '  " 
dustry  and  prosperity  of  our  own  country."  The  Danish 
quarrel  appears  to  be  seliled.  The  treaty  of  peace  has 
been  apfiroved  by  both  branches  of  the  Danish  Legisla 
ture,  and  was  to  be  signed  by  the  king  on  the  Tith  inst. 
The  debate  in  the  Italian  Chambers  of  Deputies,  on  the 
convention  and  removal  of  the  capital,  was  continued 
on  the  10th  and  llth,  without  a  vole  being  taken.  In- 
surrectionary  movements  are  again  reported  in  Venetia. 
In  Tuscany  great  damage  had  been  caused  by  floods. 
But  few  lives  were  lost.  A  new  and  more  liberal  law 
in  relation  to  the  Press  is  spoken  of  by  the  Spanish 
government.  The  Liverpool  cotion  market  was  buoyant 
at  advancing  rales.  Red  western  wheat  was  quoted  at 
7*.  2d.  a  8*.  per  100  lbs.;  red  southern.  Is.  dd.  a  8s.  U. 
States  5-20,  si.f  per  cents,  40  a  41.  Consols,  91  a  91J. 
The  Canadian  authorities  have  issued  a  proclamatiou 
prohibiting  the  exportation  of  arms  and  ammunilion. 
This  is  done  in  consequence  of  information  that  rebel 
sympathizers  are  manufacturing  shot,  shell  and  cannon. 
The  latest  Me.tican  news  stales  that  the  Emperor  mani- 
fests a  leaning  towards  the  Liberal  party. 

United  States. —  Virginia. — On  the  21st  ult.,  General 
Sheridan's  cavalry  made  a  movement  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  the  rebel  position  and  strength.  On  the 
next  day  the  main  body  of  the  rebels,  consistiug  of  about 
15,000  infantry  and  a  division  of  cavalry,  was  found  in 
a  strong  position  at  Rood's  Hill.  Considerable  skirmish- 
ing ensued,  after  which  the  Union  cavalry  returned  with 
but  little  loss.  No  change  is  reported  around  Rich- 
mond and  Petersburg.  Desertions  from  the  rebel  army 
have  increased  of  late.  It  is  said  that  in  a  short  time 
the  Dutcli  Gap  canal,  which  culsoft'a  bend  in  the  river 
below  Richmond,  will  be  completed. 

Georgia. — The  ouly  iufoiuiation  respecting  Sherman's 
progress  is  furnished  by  the  rebel  papers.  From  these 
sources  we  learn  that  .Milledgeville  and  Gordon  were 
captured  by  the  Federal  forces  on  the  21st  ult.  At 
Milledgeville,  the  State-house,  Court-house,  Penitentiary 
and  Governor's  residence  wore  burned  by  the  invaders 
At  Griffin  a  portion  of  the  Georgia  Legislature  was  cap- 
tured. A  report  had  reached  Savannah  that  Macon  also 
had  been  captured.  It  was  feared  by  the  rebels  that 
Augusta  would  be  the  next  point  of  attack.  The  Gover- 
nor of  South  Carolina  has  ordered  the  reserve  militia  to 
assemble  at  Hamburg,  and  the  Governor  of  Georgia  has 
ordered  a  levy  en  masse  of  all  males  between  16  and  55 
years.  The  representatives  of  Georgia  in  the  Richmond 
('ongress,  assure  their  constituents  that  President  Davis 
and  the  rebel  Secretary  of  War,  will  do  all  that  can  be 
done  to  meet  the  emergency.  They  call  upon  the  peo- 
ple to  do  all  they  possibly  can  to  impede  the  advance  of 
the  invaders,  by  burning  the  bridges  and  blocking  up 
the  roads.  They  are  also  urged  to  remove  their  negroes, 
horses,  cattle  and  provisions,  and  destroy  whatever  of 
the  latter  they  cannot  carry  away.  'Xhn  rebels  suppose 
Sherman's  army  to  number  from  30,000  to  40,000. 

Kentucky  and  Tennessee. — The  Federal  forces  under 
General  Thomas  have  f.ilien  back  to  the  north  side  of: 
Duck  river.    Hood's  army,  supposed  to  number  about 


35,000  men,  was  moving  in  a  north  eastern  direction 
towards  Shelbyville.  From  the  near  proximity  of  the 
hostile  armies,  an  engagement  between  them  was  daily 
expected  at  the  close  of  last  week.  General  Hurbridge, 
with  his  command,  had  arrived  at  Cumberland  Gap. 
In  western  Kentucky  the  whole  district  is  being  scoured 
by  the  United  States  troops,  and  prisoners  daily  brought 
in.  A  Louisville  dispatch  of  the  28tli,  says,  that  Gen. 
Thomas  has  retreated  to  Franklin,  18  miles  south  of 
.  Nashville,  probably  to  await  the  arrival  of  reinforce- 
mcQts. 

Arkantai. — The  town  of  Fayetteville  was  attacked  by 
the  rebels  on  the  20tli,  but  they  were  repulsed  with  con- 
siderable loss.  A  dispatch  from  General  Curtis,  dated 
on  the  15tb,  sayi  that  th«  pursuit  of  Price  was  kept  up 


but  in  all  cases  the  fires  were  extinguished  before  they 
had  made  much  progress.  There  seems  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  this  mischief  is  the  work  of  rebel  emissaries 
and  agents.  General  Dix  has  issued  an  order  renewing 
the  notice  to  all  persons  from  the  insurgent  States  to 
register  their  names  at  head  quarters.  Persons  failing 
to  comply  will  be  treated  as  spies  ;  and  the  incendiaries 
are  threatened  with  the  most  prompt  and  severe  appli- 
cation of  martial  law. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  291,  including  35 
deaths  and  interments  of  soldiers.  There  were  10 
deaths  of  croup  ;  35  of  consumption ;  20  of  scarlet  fever, 
and  20  of  typhoid  fever. 

Southern  Items. — The  Richmond  Whig  of  the  21st, 
says,  that  in  accordance  with  the  arrangements  for  sup- 
plying the  rebel  prisoners  in  the  North  with  winter 
clothing,  one  thousand  bales  of  cotton  was  to  be  imme- 
diately shipped  from  Mobile  to  New  York  in  a  United 
States  vessel.  The  Whig  says:  "  The  cotton  will  be  re- 
ceipted for  and  consigned  to  Gen.  Trimble,  now  at  Fort 
Warren,  who  will  be  paroled  in  order  thai  he  may  make 
necessary  arrangements  for  the  sale  of  the  cotton  and 
the  purchase  of  articles  needed  by  our  prisoners,  at 
points  where  the  proceeds  can  be  expended  to  the  best 
advantage.  Ir.  case  of  his  disability.  Gen.  W.  W.  Beale 
will  act  as  bis  alternate."  Major  General  Dana  has  is- 
sued an  order  placing  the  f'reedmen  in  his  district,  as 
many  as  can  find  room  there,  upon  the  lands  formerly 
possessed  by  Jeff.  Davis  and  his  brother  Joseph,  and  by 
the  heirs  of  General  Quitman.  These  estates  lie  together 
in  a  "  bend"  of  the  Mississippi,  called  Palmyra  Bend. 
They  contain  about  ten  thousand  acres  of  arable  land, 
and  it  is  intended  that  cotton  speculators  shall  be  kept 
away  from  this  point,  which  the  negroes  can  defend, 
and  where  they  can  live  in  security  and  maintain  them- 
selves without  expense  to  the  government.  The  Savan- 
nah Daily  News  of  the  22d  inst.  says,  that  a  body  of 
troops  which  entered  Atlanta  shortly  after  it  was  eva- 
cuated, report  that  the  larger  portion  of  the  business 
sectioa.of  the  town  was  in 'ashes.  An  editorial  men- 
tions that  Milledgeville  was  evacuated,  and  that  the 
archives  and  all  valuable  government  and  personal  pro- 
perty had  been  removed.  The  columns  of  the  paper  are 
filled  with  anathemas  against  the  invaders,  under  Sher- 
man, and  with  proclamations  from  generals  of  high  rank, 
and  eminent  men,  calling  upon  the  citizens  of  Georgia 
to  rise  eu  masse  and  sacrifice  all  interests  in  one  despe- 
rate effort  to  crush  and  annihilate  Sherraau  in  his  so  far 
irresistible  advance. 

The  Markets,  ^c. — The  following  were  the  quotations 
on  the  28th  inst.  New  York. — American  gold  fiuctuated 
(luring  the  day  from  226  to  233,  closing  at  about  229. 
United  States  sixes,  1881,  U2J;  ditto,  5-20,  i07J;  ditto, 
5  per  cents,  10-40,  98^.  Superfine  State  flour,  $9.50  a 
$9.75.  Shipping  Ohio,  1^1  a  $11.25.  Baltimore  flour, 
fair  to  extra,  $10.75  a  $12.  Chicago  spring  wheat, 
$2.18  a  $2.23  ;  Amber  western  $2.46  a  $2.47.  Canada 
barley,  $2.08  ;  State,  $1.90  Oats,  98  a  $1.03.  Ky^ 
$1.75.  Western  yellow  corn,  $2;  new  corn,  $1.82. 
Cotton,  $1.28  a  $1.30.  New  Orleans  molasses,  $1.20  a 
$1.30.  Cuba  sugar,  20  a  2U  cts;  Porto  Rico,  23;}  els. 
Wool,  sales  of  29,000  ficeccs'at  85  a  $1.10  for  J  a  f  to 
full  blood  and  Saxony;  common  unwashed  Califbrnia, 
25  a  45  cts.  Philadelphia. — Superfine  flour,  $9.50  a 
$10.25;  extra  and  fancy  brands,  $11  a  $13.  Penna. 
and  western  red  wheat,  $2.56  a  $2.60  ;  southern,  $2.65; 
white,  $2.70  a  $2.80.  Rye,  $1.70.  Old  yellow  corn, 
$1.90;  new,  $1.65  a  $1.70.  Oats,  91  a  92  cts.  Clover 
seed,  $13  a  $13.50.  Timothy,  $5.  Flaxseed,  $3.50. 
The  sales  of  beef  cattle  reached  2700  head,  (iricus  rang- 
ing from  $9  to  $17  the  100  lbs.  for  common  to  good  and 
extra.  The  sales  were  mostly  between  $12  and  $16. 
Of  hogs,  4000  were  sold  at  $15.50  a  $17.  Three  thou- 
sand five  hundred  sheep  sold  at  $6j  a  8}  cts.  per  lb. 
gross. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  Mary  Ann  Plumraer,  0.,  per  E.  Ho 
lingsworth,  Agt.,  $2,  vol.  38  ;  from  Elizabeth  Evans,  II 
$2.20,  vol.  38  and  postage;  from  William  Hancock,  Pt 
$2,  vol.  38. 

i?eeeu'«(/ from  "A  few  Friends  of  Hartlaud  and  Somei 
set,"  N.  Y.,  through  Mead  Atwater,  $15  ;  also  from  Wi 
liam  Hancock,  East  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  $50,  for  the  relii 
of  the  Freedmen. 


NOTICE. 

A  room  in  Friends'  Meeting  House,  at  the  corner  c 
Sixth  and  Noble  streets,  will  be  open  every  P'ourth-daj 
after  9  o'clock  a.  ir.,  for  the  accommodation  of  thos 
Friends  in  the  Northern  District  who  are  willing  to  sev 
for  the  Freedmen's  Aid  Society.  Friends  are  invited  ti 
attend. 


Db 


WESTTOW^N  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 

Ak  Assistant  Teachku  is  wanted  for  the  First 
PAUTMENT  on  the  Boys  side. 

Application  may  be  made  at  the  office  of  the  Treasurer 
304  Arch  street.  * 


The  Friends'  Association  of  Philadelphia  for  the  Re- 
lief of  Freedmen,  having  erected  a  building  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  to  be  occupied  as  a  school  for  the  freed  peo 
pie,  and  as  a  home  for  the  teachers  employed,  are  de 
sirous  of  obtaining  the  services  of  a  middle  aged  Friend 
and  his  wife  as  Superintendent  and  Matron  of  the  In 
stitution.  It  is  necessary  that  the  former  should  be 
qualified  to  direct  the  system  of  instruction,  and  to  take 
the  part  of  Principal  of  the  Schools,  and  that  the  latter 
should  be  fitted  to  act  as  the  female  head  of  the  family 
It  is  important  that  they  should  enier  upon  the  service 
with  an  earnest  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  Freedmen 
and  should  uphold  a  good  example  and  influence  among 
the  teachers,  over  whom  they  will  be  placed.  The 
Committee  on  Instruction  trust  there  may  be  suitable 
Friends  who  will  so  feel  the  importance  of  the  great  [( 
work  now  devolving  upon  the  christian  people  of  this 
land,  and  perhaps  we  may  say  especially  upon  the  reli 
gious  Society  of  Friends,  that  they  will  bo  prepared  to 
offer  their  services  to  promote  it  in  the  situations  pro 
posed.  A  reasonable  compensation  will  be  given  to 
those  selected  for  this  important  and  responsible  under- 
taking. 

Early  applications  are  requested,  and  maybe  made  to 
M.  C.  Cope,  1312  Filbert  Street;  Philip  C.  Garrett,  400 
Chesnut  Street,  and  William  Evans,  Jr.,  252  South 
Front  Street. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

.VSAR  PRANKFOBD,  (tWENTY-THIUD  WARD,  PHILADELPHIA.) 

Physician  and  Superintendent, — Joshua  H.  Worthino- 
ton,  M.  D. 

Application  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  may  be 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  to  Charlics  Ellis,  Clerk 
of  the  Board  of  Managers,  No.  637  Market  Street,  Phila- 
delphia, or  to  any  other  Member  of  the  Board. 


Mabhied,  on  the  24th  inst.,  at  Rahway,  N.  J.,  S.  Maso.v 
McCoLLiN,  of  Philada.,  to  Wiliielmina,  daughter  of 
Jotham  Townsend,  of  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

 ,  on  the  24th  inst.,  at  Rahway,  N.  J.,  Edward 

W.  WooLMAN,  of  West  Philada.,  to  Reb1';cca  S.,  daughter 
of  Jotham  Townsend,  of  Plainfield,  N.  J. 


Died,  on  the  24th  of  Ninth  month,  1864,  at  her  resi- 
dence, Sarah  Hillman,  relict  of  the  late  Abel  Hillman, 
in  the  77th  year  of  her  age,  an  esteemed  member  of 
Haddonfield  Monthly  and  Particular  Meeting,  N.  J., 
leaving  to  her  family  and  frjends,  the  consoling  belief 
that  her  end  was  peace. 

 ,  on  the  30th  of  Ninth  month  last,  at  his  residence 

in  Marlborough,  Chester  county,  Mobks  P.  CheyHet,  in 
the  71st  year  of  his  age,  an  esteemed  member  of  London 
Grove  Monthly  Meeting.  He  was  firmly  attached  to  the 
doctrines  and  testimonies  of  our  religious  Society  from 
his  convincement  in  early  life,  and  maintained  them 
faithfully  to  the  end.  This  dear  Friend  was  enabled  to 
bear  a  long  and  suffering  illness  with  exem|)Iary  patience, 
and  through  submission  to  the  sanctifying  operations  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  we  believe  he  was  prepared  for  an  ad- 
mission into  that  city  which  needeth  not  the  light  of 
the  sun  or  of  the  moon,  for  the  Lord  God  and  the  Laml 
are  the  light  thereof. 

WM.  H.  PILK,  PRINTER, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank 
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A  Voice  from 


i"rom  the  "Leisure  Hour.' 

on  the  Age  of  the 


Egypt 

Pentatench, 

To  what  age  does  the  Pentateuch  belong?  Is 
t,  as  a  whole,  the  production  of  Moses;  or  was  it 
written,  as  some  saj,  in  much  later  times'/  Till 
oniparatively  recent  times  the  uniform  answer  to 
his  question  has  been  "  The  Pentateuch  belongs 
0  the  age  of  Moses,  not  of  Samuel,  or  of  Ezras ; 
nd  tli«  book  was  written  as  a  whole  by  Moses,  or 
mder  his  guidance.  Speaking  generally,  it  may 
le  regarded  as  his  work."  Speaking  generally, 
repeat,  for  there  are  passages — Lame'ch's  pro- 
ihecy,  for  example,  and  Miriam's  song — which 
Jos?p  did  not  originate,  but  only  insert;  and 
here  are  other  passages— the  later  name  of  places, 
or  example,  the  list  of  some  of  the  dukes  of 
ildom,  the  account  of  his  own  death — which  must 
ave  been  added  by  another  later  hand.  With 
uch  exceptions,  the  Pentateuch  is  quoted  and  re- 
erred  to  by  all  Jewish  tradition,  by  our  Lord  and 
lis  apostles,  by  the  Old  Testament  itself,  from 
he  book  of  Joshua  down  to  the  book  of  Malachi, 
s  the  book,  the  law  of  Moses,  "  the  man  of  God." 
'he  law,  (the  system  of  justice  and  types)  was 
:iven  through  Moses ;  grace  and  truth  (the  system 
f  mercy  and  realities)  came  to  be  through  Jesus 
)hrist.  (John  i.  17.) 

On  the  specific  question  of  the  authorship  of 
he  Pentateuch  the  monuments  of  Egypt  have  of 
ourse  nothing  to  say ;  but  on  the  age  of  the  Pen- 
atcuch  they  have  much.  Ask  them  who  wrote 
t,  and  they  are  as  silent  as  is  now  their  own 
VIemnon.  Ask  them  when  it  was  written,  and 
mmediately  they  become  vocal,  as  when  of  old 
he  rays  of  the  morning  sun  struck  the  chords  of 
he  statuB.  On  that  question  they  seem  to  affirm 
listinctly  that  the  book  belongs  to  the  Mosaic 
ige,  and  must  have  been  written  by  one  familiar 
yith  Egypt,  and  while  the  facts  of  the  Egyptian 
ife  was  still  fresh  in  the  memory  of  the  people. 

The  exact  nature  of  the  argument  may  be  illus- 
rated  by  a  couple  of  passages,  taken  not  from 
the  monuments,  but  from  scripture.  In  Numbers 
siii.  22,  it  is  said,  that  "Hebron  was  built  seven 
y'ears  before  Zoan  in  Egypt;"  and  in  Deuteronomy 
d.  10-12,  it  is  said  of  Canaan,  "  The  land  whithe 


r 

hou  goest  is  not  as  the  land  of  Egypt,  where  thou 
ivateredst  it  with  thy  foot,  but  a  land  of  hills  and 

mljeys,  that  drinketh  water  of  the  rain  of  heaven;  the  more  impressive. 

the  eyes  of  the  Lord  thy  God  are  always  upon      Let  us  take  an  example  or  two. 


eluded  that  the  writer  and  the  first  hearers  of 
these  words  were  familiar  with  Egypt,  its  cities 
and  customs.  To  one  who  knew  notliing  of  Goshen 
and  the  Delta  of  the  Nile,  the  date  of  the  build- 
ing of  Zoan  would  be  no  guide  to  the  age  of  He- 
bron. The  "  foot-watering"  of  Egypt  would  have 
suggested  no  significant  contrast  to  one  who  had 
no  remembrance  of  the  dependence  of  the  country 
on  this  river;  nor  would  the  fact  that  the  eyes  of 
the  Lord  were  upon  the  land  from  the  beginning 
of  the  year  to  the  end,  have  meaning  for  one  who 
knew  not  how  for  months  in  Egypt  the  fields  are 
apparently  deserted  of  God,  and  have  to  be  watered 
at  the  expense  of  exhausting  and  destructive  toil. 
Add  to  this,  fhat  between  the  Exode  and  the  reign 
of  Solomon — from  four  hundred  and  fifty  years 
(the  common  chronology)  to  six  hundred  and  up- 
wards— there  was  no  intercourse  between  Egypt- 
ians and  Jews;  and  the  conclusion  seems  irre- 
sistible— these  words  were  written  by  a  man  who 
knew  Egypt,  and  for  men  who  knew  Egypt ;  that 
is,  they  were  written  in  the  age  of  .the  Exode 
itself. 

This  kind  of  proof,  it  will  readily  be  seen,  is 
not  peculiar  to  Egypt,  or  to  scripture.  About 
sixty  years  ago  the  unburying  of  Herculaneum 
and  Pompeii  brought  to  light  remains  which  illus- 
trate the  customs  of  ancient  Rome,  and  now  serve 
to  explain  allusions  and  statements  in  ancient 
classic  writers.  In  our  own  day  the  researches 
prosecuted  by  Layard  and  others  on  the  plains  of 
Shinaar,  have  done  much  to  illustrate  and  confirm 
old  chronicles  of  Assyrian  life  and  history.  Every 
museum  of  antiquities  treasures  up  some  relic  to 
which  men  appeal  for  purposes  of  exposition  or  of 
defence ;  and  now  when  attacks  on  the  Pentateuch 
are  renewed,  and  students  are  naturally  looking 
for  fresh  evidence,  Egypt  supplies  it.  Error  is 
refuted,  and  truth  confirmed  by  her  teaching. 

The  examples  we  have  mentioned,  though  they 
give  an  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  argument,  give 
no  fair  idea  of  its  strength  or  impressiveness. 
For,  first  of  all,  as  the  argument  is  cumulative, 
and  depends  largely  on  the  numberof  coincidences, 
no  specimens  can  do  justice  to  this  quality. 
Then,  further,  these  examples  are  taken  entirely 
from  the  Pentateuch.  The  fact  referred  to,  and  the 
allusion  to  Egypt,  are  both  given  in  one  and  the 
same  passage.  There  is  therefore  wanting  the 
obvious  undesigneduess  which  makes  circumstan- 
tial evidence  so  conclusive  to  most  minds.  The 
facts  in  all  their  fulness  include  coincidences  very 
numerous,  and  between  documents  completely  in- 
dependent. On  the  m.onumentsof  Egypt  we  have 
the  private  and  public  life  of  the  Egyptian  people 
depicted  with  the  utmost  minuteness.  The  scenes 
are  as  fresh  as  if  they  had  been  finished  only  a  few 
years  ago.  They  were  not  painted,  moreover,  to 
supply  evidence,  or  to  explain  scripture.  The 
two  most  ancient  records  have  come  unexpectedly 
into  our  hands,  the  one  written,  the  other  painted; 
and  if  they  confirm  each  other,  the  evidence,  be- 
cause incidental,  is  felt  to  be,  on  that  very  ground, 


t,  from  the  beginning  of  the  year  even  unto  the 
md  of  the  year."    Naturally  it  would  be  con 


In  Palestine 

iron  was  the  metal  commonly  used  for  implements 
of  war.    The  Cauaanites  had  chariots  of  iron.  It 


was  iron  David  prepared  in  abundance.  There 
are  still  in  Lebanon  traces  of  iron  works  of  very 
ancient  date,  large  quantities  of  refuse  being  still 
to  be  seen  at  some  distance  from  the  mines,  but 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  oak  forests,  the  wood  of 
which  was  used  in  smelting.  Yet,  on  the  Exode, 
it  is  not  of  workers  of  iron  we  read,  but  of  workers 
in  brass,  and  they  are  mentioned  again  and  again. 
Whether  the  brass  were  an  alloy  of  copper  and 
zinc,  the  brass  of  later  times — or  of  copper  and 
tin — the  bronze  of  later  times,  the  use  of  such  a 
metal  clearly  implies  considerable  skill  in  metal- 
lurgy; and,  in  fact,  it  is  the  very  metal  of  which 
ancient  Egyptian  weapons, — swords,  knives,  and 
even  bows, — are  generally  made.    For  ages  the 
art  of  tempering  brass  so  as  to  make  it  elastic, 
was  unknown ;  nor  is  it  now  easy  to  understand 
how  the  process  was  so  perfect  as  it  must  have 
been  in  Egypt. 

The  Egyptians  were  long  famous  for  their  skill 
in  archery,  and  naturally,  Hagar,  the  Egyptian 
maid  of  Sarah,  taught  her  son  the  art  of  her 
country,  and  Ishmael  became  an  archer. 

Quite  incidentally  we  gather  from  the  history 
of  Joseph's  imprisonment  that  there  was  wine  in 
Egypt,  and  from  the  Psalms  that  vines  were  grown 
there.  Herodotus,  who  lived  for  some  time  at 
On,  the  residence  of  Joseph's  wife,  and  who  wrote 
four  or  five  hundred  years  before  Christ,  states 
that  viiiCj)  were  not  grown  in  Egypt.  The  monu- 
ments, on  the  other  hand,  have  several  paintings 
of  vine-culture  and  of  wine  making.  Drunken 
men,  and  even  women,  are  seen  carried  home  by 
head  and  heals  on  the  shoulders  of  their  servants, 
and  yet  the  culture  of  the  vine  was  evidently  diffi- 
cult. More  labourers  seem  required  to  water  the 
plants  and  dress  the  trees,  than  were  required  for 
any  other  kind  of  growth,  and  the  branches  were 
generally  small.  Hence,  when  the  spies  returned 
with  "grapes  of  Eshcol,"  the  size  naturally  filled 
with  amazement  a  people  who  had  been  accus- 
tomed only  to  the  grapes  of  the  land  of  Ham. 
Hence,  also,  the  narrative  must  have  been  written 
not  in  the  age  of  Herodotus,  but  in  the  age  of  the 
monuments. 

In  the  same  history  the  baker  is  represented  as 
carrying  his  basket  upon  his  head.  The  usual 
way  of  carrying  burdens  in  Syria  was  on  the  side, 
or  on  the  back,  or  on  the  shoulders.  On  the 
monuments  men  are  represented  as  carrying  them 
in  the  way  which  the  Pentateuch  describes. 

Glancing  through  the  monuments  there  are 
several  facts  that  strike  an  observer  as  significant. 
The  variety  of  employments  is  remarkable.  Here 
are  agriculturists,  shepherds, — a  degraded  class, 
apparently — fishermen,  hunters,  men  of  all  trades, 
ail  working  apart,  and  as  distinct  castes ;  and  yet 
agriculture  is  evidently  the  favorite  pursuit.  Here 
is  corn  in  abundance.  In  seasons  of  deficient 
harvests  elsewhere,  a  journey  to  Egypt,  the  gran- 
ary of  the  world,  as  it  seems,  is  very  likely  to  be 
the  resource  of  a  pastoral  tribe,  and  that  tribe  will 
find  there  a  subdivison  of  labour,  and  a  degree  of 
artificial  civilization  not  common  in  purely  agri- 
cultural countries,  and  certainly  not  common  in 
Syria. 

Surrounding  the  monarch,  on  some  of  these 
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monumetits,  are  various  classes  of  rulers.  Here 
are  priests,  anointed  for  their  office  by  God  and 
the  king ;  warrior  chiefs,  second  only  to  the  mon- 
arch— the  whole  indicating;  social  institutions  un- 
like anything  in  those  days  in  their  vicinity. 
There  was,  in  fact,  nothing  like  it  nearer  than 
India.  These  are  "  the  princes  of  the  house  of 
Pharaoh." 

In  all  these  scenes,  moreover,  there  is  a  freedom 
of  domestic  life  very  unlike  the  restraint  of  most 
Eastern  nations.  The  women  are  generally  un 
veiled,  and  seem  to  have  as  much  liberty  as  in 
modern  Europe.  After  the  time  of  the  Persian 
conquest  (B.  C.  350)  this  ceased  in  Egypt. 

But  there  are  other  peculiarities  in  these  paint- 
ings. The  Egyptians  are  all  beardless  men,  they 
and  their  servants.  A  few  toil-worn  men,  and  a  few 
mourners  have  their  beards  half-grown ;  and  now 
and  then  the  rapidity  of  the  conquests  of  some 
great  warrior — as  of  Rameses — is  indicated  by  the 
state  of  his  beard,  which  he  has  evidently  had  no 
time  to  remove.  But  generally  their  faces  are 
quite  smooth;  and  so  Joseph  "shaves"  when 
summoned  into  the  presence  of  Pharaoh. 

Here  are  men  who  seem  to  have  been  very 
odious  to  the  Egyptians, — not  from  earliest  times, 
indeed,  but  still  from  remote  antiquity.  They 
are  seen  crushed  under  the  chariot-wheels  of  the 
kings;  they  are  figured  as  supporters  of  vases  and 
seats;  they  are  dragged  as  slaves  through  the 
markets,  and  massacred  without  mercy.  Some- 
times they  are  painted  on  the  soles  of  shoes  and 
sandals,  as  the  easiest  way  of  treading  them  down. 
These  are  the  shepherds,  who  were  an  abomina- 
tion to  the  Egyptians,  though  not  to  the  people 
of  Arabia  or  Syria. 

Here  are  chairs  and  chair-makers.  Vistors  sit 
at  table  in  a  way  quite  unusual  in  late  Jewish 
history;  not  all,  indeed,  for  at  common  meals  the 
people  sit  on  their  limbs,  which  are  doubled  under 
them ;  but  on  great  occasions  chairs  are  used,  as 
stately  and  as  formal  as  any  in  Europe.  (Gen. 
xliii.  33.) 

Here,  again,  is  the  gold  chain  of  office;  here 
the  signet  ring,  which  was  presented  to  the  man 
who  was  made  vizier;  here  the  white  fine  linen 
with  which  foreigners  were  clothed  when  they 
were  naturalized,  and  became  members  of  the 
Egyptian  aristocracy. 

Compare  with  these  scenes  the  facts  incidentally 
mentioned  in  Joseph's  history  (Gen.  xli.  14  :  xl. 
16  :  xlvi.  34)  and  the  naturalness  and  consequent 
truthfulness  of  the  narrative  will  at  once  appear. 
The  history  must  have  been  written  by  one  who 
knew  Egypt,  and  who  lived  before  the  customs 
of  the  country  had  materially  changed. 

Such  is  a  sample,  and  a  very  inadequate  sam- 
ple, of  the  facts  wliich  the  Egyptian  monuments 
disclose;  and  we  shall  rejoice  if  this  brief  notice 
succeeds  in  directing  attention  to  the  studies 
■which  caniiiit  fail  to  throw  light  on  all  parts  of 
scripture,  and  whieh  will  be  found  to  supply  ad 
ditional  proof  of  the  antiquity  and  geauineuess  of 
the  books  of  Moses. 


Yfate.r  as  a  came  of  Ohpaily. — M.  Dancel,  in 
a  paper  to  the  Paris  Academy  of  sciences,  has  di 
rected  attention  to  this  suhjoct.  lie  narrated  two 
experiments — one  with  a  loan  horse,  from  whose 
diet  per  day  three  pounds  of  oats  were  subtracted, 
while  it  was  sujjplied  with  un  abundance  of  wa 
^er,  into  which  a  pound  of  bran  was  put.  In  the 
course  of  twenty-seven  days  it  increased  about 
thirty-six  pounds  in  wcigiit.  In  the  same  regi- 
inent  an  exceedingly  fat  mare,  that  could  hardly 
carry  it.s  rider,  was  reduced  from  an  allowance  of 
sixty  liters  of  water  per  day  to  fifteen,  and  speed- 
ily lost  it«  obesity,  resuming  its  former  vigour. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Petrolenm, 

(CoDclude.d  from  page  106.) 

We  will  now  proceed  to  investigate  the  cause 
of  the  flow  of  oil  from  the  wells.  Is  the  flow  due 
to  hydraulic  or  pneumatic  pressure  ?  This  part  of 
the  subject  is  involved  in  much  obscurity,  and 
has  not  been  very  critically  enquired  into, — most 
of  those  interested  in  oil  wells  being  satisfied  if 
the  oil  flowed  at  all  freely,  .and  not  troubling 
themselves  about  the  why  and  wherefore.  Yet 
recently  it  has  become  a  matter  of  more  vital  im- 
portance to  them  to  understand  this  branch  of 
the  subject,  also;  for  it  is  now  no  uncommon 
thing  for  a  well  to  flow  freely  for  some  time,  and 
then  to  cease  suddenly,  and  perhaps  entirely. 
Sometimes  when  an  oil  cavity  is  first  opened,  the 
oil  rushes  out  in  torrents;  and  vast  quantities  of 
it  are  wasted  before  proper  vessels  can  be  obtained 
to  secure  it.  It  will  then  gradually  subside,  and 
resort  must  be  had  to  pumping.  This  will  finally 
fail  also,  and  generally  a  new  well  is  inade  near 
the  old  one.  Sometimes  the  flow  of  oil  is  checked 
by  obstructions  entering  the  pipe,  and  in  such 
case  the  well  will  be  restored  to  its  original  vigor 
by  new  tubing.  Should  the  obstruction  be  occa- 
sioned by  pieces  of  rock  or  pebbles  entering  the 
tube,  it  is  evident  the  flow  would  cease  suddenly. 
New  tubing  would  remedy  a  case  of  this  kind. 
We  remember  quite  recently  having  heard  of  a 
well  that  was  considered  so  valuable  that  it  sold 
for  $200,000,  and  the  day  following  that  of  the 
sale,  it  ceased  entirely,  and  no  coaxing  could  in- 
duce a  single  gallon  of  oil  to  come  to  the  surface. 
Many  wells  never  did  throw  up  their  oil  spon- 
taneously, but  always  required  pumping,  and  in 
some  cases  it  seems  probable  the  yield  from  these 
will  be  the  most  permanent. 

Professor  E.  B.  Sanders,  in  speaking  of  the 
Kanawha  oil  region,  says  in  an  article  in  Silli- 
man's  Journal:  "  These  wells  have  been  unparal- 
leled for  the  quantity  of  oil  produced.  Many  of 
them  when  first  bored,  poured  out  the  oil  in  tor- 
rents, the  oil  being  forced  up  by  the  pressure  of 
the  gas.  Hundreds  of  barrels  were  obtained  in  a 
few  hours.  This  oil  is  evidently  the  accumula- 
tion of  long  ages.  It  is  therefore  probable  that 
during  this  long  period  the  filling  of  these  resor- 
voirs  has  been  going  on.  If  this  be  true,  it  will 
follow  that  wlieu  a  fissure  is  once  exhausted  of 
oil,  it  may  well  be  abandoned,  as  it  will  take  a 
geological  period  to  refill  it."  There  is  still  an- 
other cause  for  the  stoppage  of  these  wells,  which 
cannot  better  be  explained  than'  by  extracting 
from  an  article  in  a  late  number  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Led<jer,  the  writer  of  which  has  evidently 
paid  considerable  attention  to  the  subject.  He 
ascribes  the  cause  to  a  gradual  collection  of  Par- 
affine  in  the  tubes,  and  says :  "  Paraffine,  in  ap- 
pearance and  in  substance,  resembles  the  sperma- 
ceti of  the  whale,  and  the  white  wax  of  bees  or 
certain  plants.  It  has  very  little  affinity  for  other 
bodies;  hence  its  name.  This  substance  stops  up 
many  of  the  veins  of  oil  in  the  wells  at  Oil  Creek, 
for  it  is  a  substance  usually  held  in  solution  and 
in  large  quantities  in  the  petroleum,  the  hydro 
carbon  oils  being  its  natural  solvents.  When  oil 
stands,  especially  in  cool  we;>lher,  it  remains 
witi>  the  heavier  oil  at  the  bottom.  Neither 
acids  nor  alkalies  have  efl'ect  upon  it.  Heat  melts 
it  at  a  temperature  of  ll^'^,  and  cold  solidifies  it. 
As  the  heat  of  the  earth  i.s  supposed  to  increase 
as  we  descend,  the  temperature  of  the  oil  is  favor- 
ably afl'ected  by  this  circumstance,  and  the  deeper 
the  well  is,  the  better  for  holding  the  paraffine  in 
solution.  But  it  is  not  until  we  get  the  thermo- 
meter up  to  1J2°  that  paraffine  always  melts,  and 
thus  it  occurs  that  portions  of  it  form  on  the  in- 


side of  the  tubes,  and  those  veins  in  the  sand  roc 
through  which  it  passes. 

"Another  circumstance  considerably  adds  tothi 
tendency.  We  all  know  that  as  the  condensatio 
of  gasses  increases  their  temperature,  so  their  es 
pansion  diminishes  it;  and  whenever  there  is 
large  and  sudden  escape  of  those  hydro  carbo  fii 
gasses,  which  are  among  the  best  indications  c 
oil  there,  there  is  a  lowering  of  the  th^fcx)mete|[i 
proportionably  great.  Hence,  in  all  flo'^J  well 
in  proportion  to  their  energy  and  the  escape  o  ig' 
gas,  the  oil  when  it  reaches  the  surface  is  intensely  Ml 
cold;  often  it  is  almost  freezing,  owing  entirely  t  f 
the  expansion  and  liberation  of  these  gasses.  Th  lia' 
eiFect  of  this  must  be  an  increased  tendency  t 
make  deposits  of  this  paraffine  along  the  passage  iifi 
through  which  the  oil  passes,  and  there  are  man- 
instances  in  which  they  become  so  obstructed  tha 
the  oil  ceases  to  flow.    Many  suppose  in  thes 
cases  that  the  oil  is  exhausted,  when  the  rea 
cause  may  be  in  any  of  these  instances,  simpi' 
an  obstruction  in  the  passages.    In  such  case  ; 
new  well  used  to  be  considered  the  only  remedy 
but  now  various  other  methods  are  resorted  to 
Often  new  tubing  the  well  is  sufficient  to  set  matis 
ters  straight;  but  where  that  fails,  by  connectinjjii, 
the  mouth  of  the  tubing  with  the  boiler  of  tht' 
engine,  steam  is  forced  down,  and  partly  bypresrarn 
sure,  and  probably  still  more  by  heat,  the  paraffin 
is  melted  like  was  by  a  temperature  over  11 
degrees. 

"  Not  long  since,  a  well  that  had  flowed  at  th 
rate  of  a  hundred  barrels  a  day,  and  had  finall 
given  out,  was  by  this  process  so  far  restored  a 
suddenly  to  flow  sixty  barrels,  bringing  u^  witi 
the  oil  through  the  tubing,  immense  quantities  o  liie 
paraffine  and  obstructing  materials,  that  had  beei 
loosened  from  their  hold  below  in  the  under  ixt 
ground  chambers,  by  this  vapor  bath.    In  othe  j 
cases  air  forced  down  by  an  air  pump,  has  by  th 
mechanical  pressure  eflected  much  the  siime  sor  nop 
of  relief.    Steam  cools  and  condenses  to  some  ex  ttii 
tent,  before  it  reaches  the  point  of  action.  Bu 
condensed  air  does  not.    Which  on  the  whol 
will  prove  the  most  efficient,  time  and  experiencle 
must  decide." 

It  not  unfrequently  happens  that  the  openin 
of  new  wells  interferes  with  the  flow  of  the  old 
This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  oil  lay  i 
veins,  between  the  strata  of  the  rocks,  and  tha 
there  was  a  hydraulic  counectiou  between  the  di 
ferent  wells.  But  this  connection  is  certainl 
very  limited  and  altogether  local  in  its  charactei 
It  is  not  at  all  of  that  general  character  whic 
exists  between  the  vast  and  extended  layers  c 
water,  which  everywhere  may  be  found  below  th 
surface,  and  which  connect  with  e.ach  other  throug 
all  sections  of  the  continent, — from  the  highe 
peaks  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  to  the  valley  c  ire, 
the  Mississippi,  and  thence  again  to  the  summit  ale 
of  the  Alleghauies. 

This  wide  spread  connection  of  the  wateilleti 
under  the  earth,  doubtless  gives  rise  to  the  wate 
in  Artesian  wells,  and  their  action,  therefore, 
mostly  hydraulic  in  character.    But  to  the  Jloum 
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hi;/  petroleum  wells  we  must  geueially  assign 
different  power,  and  that  is  the  expansive  fore  i 
of  the  confined  hydro  carbon  gasses,  which  w  i| 
have  such  abundant  evidence  do  exist  in  grei  is,< 
quantities  in  all  oil  districts.  As  one  portion  c  ft 
tliese  gasses  escapes  and  the  pressure  decrease 
another  portion  may  be  formed  by  the  furth( 
decomposition  or  distillation  of  a  small  quantity  ( 
oil.  It  is  also  very  likely  that  oil  under  grei 
pressure  may  have  the  property  of  absorbing  larj; 
(juantities  of  gas,  and  giving  it  oft'  again  whe  Ka 
the  pressure  \s  removed,  in  the  same  manner  th 
water  is  known  to  do.    This  property  in  the  oi 
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fould  set  free  vast  quantities  of  gas,  which  in  its 
''tli  um  -would  continue  to  force  up  the  oil  till  it  was 
;»tioi  xhausted  or  an  equilibrium  established.    If  the 
™  ei  ormer  is  the  case,  the  well  must  be  abandoned ; 
icis  f  the  latter,  recourse  may  be  had  to  the  pumps, 
'fi'bo  rith  every  prospect  of  success, 
ist   The  crude  petroleum  as  obtained  from  the 
*t(|rells,  i^ever  pure.  '  That  from  different  locali- 
ft'lliies  vaiSes  much  in  quality  and  appearance.  It 
pet )  generally  of  a  greenish  or  reddish  hue,  and  often 
iitel  ontains  water  or  earthy  matters.  These  are  easily 
i%t( sparated  by  mechanical  means;  as  they  are  both 
Th  eavier  than  the  oil  they  settle  to  the  bottom  of 
«ejt(ie  vessel,  and  the  oil  may  be  drawn  from  the 
ii»e!  irface.    The  oil  is  next  subjected  to  a  process  of 
iiiM]  istillation.    This  is  carried  on  in  large  iron  re- 
tliai  )rts  or  stills,  capable  of  holding  from  fifty  to  one 
'  II  undred  barrels  each.    Fires  of  coal  or  coke  are 
« rca  uilt  underneath  these  stills,  and  the  most  volatile 
pljortions  of  the  oil  soon  begin  to  pass  over  the 
eifead  of  the  still  and  through  the  worm  of  the 


rocks,  preparatory  to  receiving  a  charge  of  pow- 
der for  blasting.  One  or  two  laborers  usually  per- 
form this  work  by  means  of  an  iron  rod,  six  or 
eight  feet  long  and  an  inch  or  more  in  diameter, 
the  end  being,  sharpened  like  a  wedge  and  made 
very  hard.  The  workmen,  -standing  in  an  up- 
right position,  grasps  the  rod  in  the  middle,  and 
by  repeated  blows  upon  the  rock,  and  constantly 
turning  the  rod  so  as  to  bring  the  edge  in  a  new 
position,  gradually  drills  a  hole  to  the  required 


'poses  of  general  use  ?  This  is  a  question  of  great 
importance.  But  all  we  can  answer  is  purely  con- 
jectural. Judging  from  the  exhaustless  character 
of  the  petroleum  districts  of  Asia,  which  have 
yielded  oil  from  the  remotest  antiquity,  and  also 
from  the  wide  spread,  nay,  almost  universal  diffu- 
sion of  oil-bearing  strata  over  the  globe,  we  think 
the  supply  will  prove  equal  to  the  demand  for 
centuries  to  come.  In  China,  Birniah  and  Persia, 
petroleum  has  flowed  from  the  earth,  either  spon- 


depth.  The  arms  of  the  workman  act  like  a  I  taneously  or  artificially  for  ages,  and  no  evidences 
spring,  raising  the  rod  after  each  stroke,  while  lare  yet  apparent  of  any  diminution  in  quantity, 
the  weight  of  the  rod  gives  sufficient  force  to  the  j  The  Chinese  have  been  in  the  practice  of  boring 
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t)ndenser. 

The  products  of  the  distillation  may  be  classed 
3  follows  :  1st,  a  very  volatile  and  nearly  odorless 
;i:tiii||  1,  sometimes  called  benzole  or  naptha;  2d,  a 
I  llii  3llowish  and  slightly  volatile  oil  suitable  for 
\m  iirning  in  lamps;  3d,  a  heavy  oil  which  is  used 
"» )r  lubricating  machinery;  4th,  colouring  matters, 
r  111  id  paraffine  mixed  with  a  little  oil,  forming  a 
rease  used  for  lubricating  machinery;  5th,  tarry 
11  atters,  used  as  a  preservative  for  coating  wood, 
6th,  various  alkaline  substances  and  fertiliz- 
ii'il  iljig  mixtures. 

The  products  numbered  1  and  3  are  sometimes 
ixed  in  due  proportion  to  make  an  oil  of  about 
'ei|ie  same  specific  gravity  as  number  2.    But  the 
ixture  is  liable  to  form  an  explosive  compound, 
otlis  jr  the  vapor  from  the  lighter  oil  mixing  with  at- 
ijlli  ospheric  air  in  the  upper  parts  of  partly  filled 
mps.   Without  doubt  the  explosions  which  have 
scurred  in  the  use  of  these  oils  have  arisen  in 
lis  way,  when  the  flame  has  come  in  contact 
ill  ith  these  dangerous  compounds  formed  within 
rieiici  le  lamp. 

No.  2,  is  the  true  oil  for  lamps.    It  has,  bow- 
er, to  uijdergo  a  purifying  process,  in  large 
sterns,  called  agitators.  In  these  agitators,  it  is 
ixed  with  five  or  six  per  cent,  of  sulphuric  acid, 
lid  rapidly  stirred  by  an  arrangement,  like  the 
Jil  ishers  of  a  churn,  and  then  allowed  to  settle. 
I  he  sulphuric  acid  carries  most  of  the  impurities 
;uteifth  it  to  the  bottom,  and  is  drawn  off,  leaving 
■  e  partially  purified  oil  in  the  agitator.  Alkalies, 
potash  or  soda  are  now  added  to  remove  the  re- 
iiuing  acid ;  the  mixture  is  again  thoroughly 
miijlirred  and  allowed  to  settle,  and  the  impurities 
us  collected  are  removed  from  the  bottom  as  he- 
re.   The  oil  is  now  repeatedly  washed  with 
lilfiter,  which  is  in  like  manner  withdrawn  from 
bottom,  and  the  purifying  process  is  com- 
iater|eted. 

By  allowing  the  oil  to  stand  several  days  in 
ifallow  vats,  over  alkaline  solutions,  it  loses 
arly  all  its  offensive  odor ;  and  by  exposing  it 
the  same  manner  to  the  light,  it  becomes  nearly 
lourless.  The  clear  and  colourless  oils  are  gen- 
f  ally  preferred  by  consumers,  but  they  do  not 
)ssess  as  great  illuminating  powers  as  the  pale 
How  or  straw  coloured  oils.  The  latter  are  con- 
i(i  quently  worth  more,  but  they  are  generally  sold 
a  lower  price. 

We  have  repeatedly  made  use  of  the  term  "  oil 
:11s"  in  the  course  of  this  article ;  a  few  words 
iplaining  these  wells,  and  the  manner  of  making 
em,  may  not  be  out  of  place  here.  The  process 
called  boring,  and  the  wells  are  what  are  gener- 
i)i  ly  termed  Artesian  wells.  Most  of  the  readers 
this  have  doubtless  seen  the  operation  of  boring 


blow.    In  boring  for  oil,  the  operation  is  substan- 
tially the  same,  only  the  work  to  be  performed 
being  much  greater,  the  size  of  the  tools,  and  the 
power  employed  are  proportionablygreater  also. 
Instead  of  a  man's  arms,  long  and  elastic  poles  are 
used  for  springs  to  raise  the  drill,  which  is  some 
thirty  feet  long  and  two  or  three  inches  in  diame- 
ter, the  end  being  sharpened  and  spread  out,  to 
give  a  cutting  edge  equal  in  extent  to  the  re- 
quired diameter  of  the  well.    Attached  to  the 
drill  is  a  transverse  handle  of  wood,  with  a  stirrup 
at  each  end.    Two  labourers  take  hold  of  this 
handle,  and  each  time  the  drill  is  raised,  they 
turn  it  partly  round,  and  then  with  a  foot  in  each 
stirrup  bring  the  drill  down  in  a  new  position, 
and  chip  off  a  piece  of  rock  from  the  bottom  of 
the  hole.    As  the  well  deepens,  the  rod  is  length- 
ened by  screwing  successive  sections  upon  the 
upper  end.    Man  or  horse  power  is  also  applied 
to  the  spring  to  help  lift  the  increasing  weigbtof 
the  rods.    As  the  boring  process  continues,  the 
rods  have  frequently  to  be  raised  to  remove  the 
ground  up  fragments  from  the  bottom.    As  each 
section  has  to  be  unscrewed  to  take  it  up  and 
screwed  together  again  to  replace  it,  it  is  evident 
much  time  is  consumed  in  this  way.  Lately, 
however,  an  improved  manner  of  boring  has  been 
adopted,  which  is  said  to  be  borrowed  from  the 
Chinese,  who  have  used  it  from  time  immemorial. 
The  drill  is  attached  to  one  end  of  a  rope,  and  the 
rope,  after  making  a  turn  or  two  round  the  axis 
of  a  windlass,  is  held  at  the  other  end  by  a  la- 
bourer.   The  windlass  is  turned  to  raise  the  drill 
a  few  inches,  when  the  labourer  suddenly  relaxes 
his  hold  upon  the  rope  and  the  drill  falls.  The 
torsion  of  the  rope  is  sufficient  to  change  the  posi- 
tion of  the  drill  at  each  stroke.    A  cylindrical 
spoon  and  valves  are  attached  to  the  drill,  which 
take  up  the  chips  as  they  are  formed.    Blocks  of 
wood  are  fastened  upon  the  rope  at  intervals  to 
prevent  its  chaffing  upon  the  sides.  The  only  ob- 
jection to  this  method  of  boring  is,  that  the  drill 
will  not  always  descend  perpendicularly,  especially 
when  passing  through  the  softer  strata.    And  as 
these  portions  of  the  well  require  tubing  to  pre- 
vent the  sides  falling  in,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
do  so  unless  the  well  descends  perpendicularly. 
The  tubing  consists  of  iron  pipes  just  large  enough 
to  enter  the  well.    These  pipes  are  screwed  or 
bolted  together  in  sections  and  forced  down  ;  the 
increasing  weight  helps  to  overcome  the  increas- 
ing friction  as  the  pipes  lengthen.    When  this 
fails,  and  sufficient  force  cannot  be  applied,  the 
deeper  parts  of  the  well  are  tubed  with  smaller 
pipes  passed  down  through  the  larger  and  upper 
portions.    In  this  way  the  diameter  of  a  well, 
which  at  the  surface  may  be  eighteen  inches, 
often  contracts  to  four  or  five  inches  at  the  bot- 
tom. 

A  very  intei-esting  question  in  connection  with 
petroleum,  is  whether  the  supply  is  likely  to  be 
permanent.  Will  these  wells  continue  to  yield 
exhaustless  quantities  of  petroleum,  or  will  they 
gradually  diminish  their  supply,  till  it  becomes 
so  small  in  amouQt  as  no  longer  to  servo  for  pur- 


for  salt  water  and  bituminous  substances  from 
time  immemorial ;  and  when  their  wells  became 
unproductive,  they  would  sink  them  deeper  till 
some  of  them  are  said  to  reach  the  depth  of  3000 
feet.  From  this  great  depth  vast  quantities  of 
carburetted  hydrogen  gas  and  other  hydro-carbons 
rise  to  the  surface,  thus  leading  to  the  suspicion 
that  the  earth  is  filled  with  such  compounds. 
Again  there  is  scarcely  a  country  or  nationality 
that  has  thus  far  been  explored  below  the  surface, 
but  has  given  indications  of  bituminous  substances 
existing  there.  The  single  pitch  lake  of  Trinidad, 
probably  contains  enough  bitumen  to  supply  the 
whole  world  for  a  century,  could  it  be  made  avail- 
able. And  is  it  too  much  to  conjecture  that  there 
may  be  many  such  and  even  larger  reservoirs  be- 
neath the  surface,  which  from  time  to  time  will 
be  tapped  by  the  numerous  wells  sunk  in  search 
of  them.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  true  that  many 
wells  in  the  United  States  have  ceased  to  be  pro- 
ductive, sometimes  very  suddenly.  But  these 
seem  to  be  exceptional  cases,  and  do  not  affect 
the  grand  amount,  any  more  than  the  failure  of 
the  crops  of  a  single  farmer,  affect  the  agricul- 
tural returns  of  the  whole  country.  The  supply 
of  whale  oil  has  been  gradually  diminishing  for 
years,  and  the  discovery  of  petroleum  came  in 
most  opportunely  to  take  its  place.  In  future 
years,  should  petroleum  gradually  cease  to  afford 
the  means  of  illumination,  another  substance  will 
doubtless  be  found  to  take  its  place;  and  we  think 
the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  need  not  fear  the 
approach  of  a  time  when  social  gatherings  in  the 
lighted  hall  must  be  no  more,  and  when  all  labour 
and  entertainment  with  books  or  pen  must  neces- 
sarily cease  with  the  setting  of  the  evening  sun. 

From  "  The  Family  Treasury." 

Fisits  to  Eoly  and  Historic  Places  in  Palestine. 

(Concluded  from  page  107.) 
THE  LOWER  JORDAN. 

Between  the  Lake  of  Galilee  and  the  Dead  Sea 
lies  a  long  deep  valley,  varying  from  five  to  ten 
miles  in  breadth,  and  shut  in  by  the  parallel 
mountain  ranges  of  Samaria  and  Gilead.  Down 
the  centre  of  this  valley,  in  the  bed  of  a  deep 
ravine,  winds  the  river  Jordan.  It  has  two  dis- 
tinct lines  of  banks.  The  first,  or  lower  banks 
confine  the  stream,  are  comparatively  low,  gener- 
ally alluvial,  and  thickly  fringed  with  foliage. 
The  second,  or  upper  banks  are  at  some  distance 
from  the  channel — occasionally  nearly  half  a  mile 
apart,  and  in  places  they  rise  to  a  height  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet.  The  appearance  of  the 
river  itself  is  exceedingly  varied.  Now  it  sweeps 
gracefully  round  a  green  meadow,  softly  kissing 
with  its  rippling  waves  the  blushing  flowers  of 
the  oleander  as  they  bend  over  it ; — now  it  clasps 
a  wooded  islet  in  its  shining  arms; — now  fretted 
by  projecting  cliffs,  and  opposed  by  rocky  ledges, 
it  dashes  madly  forward  in  sheets  of  foam. 

One  bridge  alone  spans  the  river,  on  the  road 
which  joins  the  ancient  cities  of  Bethshan  and 
Gadara.  But  the  ruins  of  many  others  are  visible, 
and  the  fords  are  numerous.    Of  the  latter,  one 
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of  the  most  remarkable  is  Sukkoth,  where  Jacob 
crossed  with  his  flocks  and  herds,  (Gen.  xxxiii. 
17,)  and  where  the  fleeing  hosts  of  Zebah  and 
Zalmunna  suff"ered  so  terribly  from  the  Israelites. 
(Judges  vii.  24,  sq. ;  viii.  4-lU.)  The  plain  around 
Sukkoth  is  abundantly  watered  by  fountains  and 
streamlets  from  the  mountains.  The  soil  is  ex- 
ceedingly rich.  Dr.  Robinson  says  of  it,  "  The 
grass  intermingled  with  tall  daisies  and  wild  oats, 
reached  to  our  horses'  backs,  while  the  thistles 
sometimes  overtopped  the  riders'  heads."  Jacob 
showed  his  usual  worldly  wisdom,  when  he  en- 
camped at  this  favoured  spot,  and  "  made  booths 
{Sukkoih)  for  his  cattle." 

But  the  most  interesting  spot  on  the  Jordan  is 
unquestionably  that  now  called  the  "  pilgrims' 
bathing-place,"  opposite  Jericho.  Here  the  chan- 
nel is  deep,  the  current  rapid,  and  yet,  on  three 
difi"ereut  occasions,  the  river  was  stayed  by  a 
miracle,  and  the  channel  left  dry,  to  let  God's 
people  pass  over.  And  an  interest  still  higher 
and  holier  clings  to  it.  It  is  the  scene  of  Christ's 
baptism.  Sitting  here  one  day  on  the  river's 
bank,  beneath  the  shade  of  a  great  willow  tree,  I 
read  in  succession  the  Bible  narratives  of  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Israelites  under  Joshua,  of  the  trans- 
lation of  Elijah,  and  of  the  baptism  of  Jesus;  and 
then  looking  up  on  those  gray  bluffs  that  bound 
the  narrow  ravine.  I  involuntarily  exclaimed,  0, 
that  my  eyes  had  seen  those  glorious  events  of 
which  you  were  the  witnesses  !  0,  that  the  eye  of 
sense  had  witnesses  what  the  eye  of  faith  now 
contemplates! — The  marshalled  hosts  of  Israel; 
the  ark  on  which  rested  the  Shekinah  glory ;  then 
the  liery  chariot  bearing  God's  prophet  to  heaven  ; 
and  last  of  all  '  the  dove,'  the  heavenly  dove, 
coming  down  and  abiding  upon  the  Saviour." 

It<was  in  the  month  of  April  I  visited  this 
"  holy  place"  on  the  Jordan.  It  was  already  the 
time  of  harvest,  for  the  people  of  Jericho  were 
reaping  their  little  fields  up  on  the  plain.  And 
we  are  told  that  "  Jordan  overfloweth  all  his  banks 
all  the  time  of  harvest."  (Joshua  iii.  15  ;  1  Chron. 
xii.  15.)  The  fact  is  still  true,  though  Palestine 
is  changed.  The  heavy  rains  of  early  spring  fall- 
ing on  the  northern  mountains,  and  the  winter 
snow  melting  on  the  sides  of  Hermon,  send  a 
thousand  tributaries  to  the  sacred  river.  It  rises 
to  the  top  of  the  lower  banks,  and  when  I  was 
there,  the  ruddy,  swollen  waters  had  flowed  over 
and  covered  portions  of  the  verdant  meadows  on 
each  side. 

Mounting  my  horse,  I  followed  the  tortuous 
river  to  its  mouth,  and  saw  it  empty  its  waters 
into  that  sea  of  death.  One  would  almost  think 
they -flow  in  reluctantly,  for  the  current  becomes 
slower  and  slower,  and  the  channel  wider  and 
wider,  till  at  length  water  touches  water,  and  the 
Jordan  i.s  lost.  Such  is  this  sacred  river,  without 
a  parallel,  historical  or  physical,  in  the  whole 
world.  A  complete  river  beneatli  the  level  of  the 
ocean,  disappearing  in  a  lake  which  has  no  outlet, 
and  which  could  iiave  none.  It  whatever  way  we 
regard  it,  the  Jordan  stands  alone. 

THE  DEAD  SEA. 

The  Dead  Sea  fills  up  the  southern  end  of  the 
Jordan  valley.  It  is  about  fifty  miles  in  length 
from  north  to  south,  by  ten  in  breadth.  'Ihe 
mountain  chains  which  shut  in  the  valley  become 
here  steeper,  wilder,  and  bleaker.  In  some  places 
they  rise  in  lofty  precipices  of  naked  rock  from 
the  bosom  of  the  waters  ;  in  others  they  retire, 
forming  wild  nooks  and  yawning  ravines,  fitting 
homes  for  the  wild  goats  wliicii  still  inhabit  them. 
Tlie  scenery  of  the  lake  is  bare  and  desolate,  but 
grand.  The  water  i.s  i  lear  and  sparkling,  deep 
and  beautiful  azure  wiien  the  sky  is  cloudlea^,  but 


reflecting  vividly  every  changing  hue  of  the  firma- 
ment. In  summer,  when  the  heat  is  intense,  a 
thin,  whitish  quivering  vapour  hangs  over  the 
surface  of  the  water,  and  gives  a  strange  dreamy 
indistinctness  to  the  mountains.  At  the  northern 
and  southern  ends,  the  flat  plains  are  parched 
and  barren,  in  part  covered  with  fine  sand,  and  in 
part  with  a  white  nitrous  coating  like  hoar  frost. 
Brackish  and  sulphur  springs  occur  at  intervals 
around  the  whole  borders  of  the  lake.  Some  of 
them  are  warm,  and  send  up  clouds  of  steam.  At 
one  or  two  places  along  the  western  shore,  and 
also  at  the  southern  end  of  the  lake  are  slimy  pools 
and  marshes,  whose  exhalations  of  sulphuretted- 
hydrogen  taint  the  atmosphere  for  miles.  Strewn 
along  the  northern  shore,  especially  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Jordan,  lie  large  quantities  of  drift 
wood,  brought  down  by  the  swollen  river,  and  it 
is  everywhere  encrusted  with  salt  crystals.  The 
great  depression,  the  fierce  rays  of  an  unclouded 
sun,  the  white  mountain  chains  on  each  side,  and 
the  white  soil  below  reflecting  the  sun's  rays,  give 
the  whole  basin  of  the  Dead  Sea  a  temperature 
like  that  of  a  furnace.  Never  did  I  sufl'er  so 
much  from  intense  sufi"ocating  heat  as  during  the 
days  I  spent  on  the  shores  of  the  lake.  Yet  still 
it  cannot  be  called  a  "  sea  of  death,"  in  that  sense 
in  which  travellers  in  former  ages  were  wont  to 
represent  it.  It  has  been  stated  that  no  vegetation 
could  exist  along  its  shores,  and  that  no  bird  could 
fly  over  it :  .that,  in  fact,  its  poisonous  exhalations 
are  fatal  alike  to  animal  and  vegetable  life.  This 
is  altogether  untrue.  At  every  little  fountain 
along  the  shores,  the  vegetation  has  a  tropical 
luxuriance.  I  have  seen  the  oleander  dipping  its 
gorgeous  flowers  into  the  lake;  and  I  have  seen 
the  willow,  and  the  tamarisk,  and  numerous  other 
shrubs  flourishing  where  their  stems  were  at  cer- 
tain seasons  immersed  in  the  waters.  The  cane- 
brakes  on  the  shore  abound  with  wild  fowl;  and 
occasionally  flocks  of  ducks  may  be  seen  swim- 
ming far  out  on  the  sea.  The  water,  however,  is 
intolerably  salt  and  bitter,  and  no  fish  could  live 
in  it.  Yet  it  is  not  altogether  destitute  of  living 
creatures,  a  few  inferior  organizations  having  been 
found  in  it  by  recent  naturalists.  Its  specific 
gravity  is  so  great  that  the  human  body  will  not 
sink  in  it.  I  have  tried  it  myself,  and  can,  there- 
fore, testify  to  the  truth  of  the  fact.  This  is 
easily  accounted  for.  The  weight  of  water  in- 
creases in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  salt  it  con- 
tains in  solution.  Ordinary  sea  water  has  only 
about  four  per  cent,  of  salt,  whilst  that  of  the 
Dead  Sea  contains  more  than  twenty-six  per  cei\t. 

The  Dead  Sea  is  thus  a  physical  wonder,  and, 
strange  to  say,  it  is  also  an  historical  wonder.  It 
would  appear  that,  in  ancient  times,  it  was  much 
smaller  than  it  is  at  present,  leaving  room  for  a 
large  and  fertile  plain  on  which  the  cities  of 
Sodom,  Gomorrah,  Adniah,  and  Zeboiu  once  stood 
(compare  Gen.  xiii.  10-12.)  These  cities  were 
burned  by  fire  from  heaven,  and  the  whole  plain, 
or  as  it  was  called,  "  the  vale  of  Siddim"  (xiv.  8,) 
was  covered  with  water  (xiv.  3.)  llecent  explo- 
rations of  the  sea  and  of  the  surrounding  region 
tend,  I  believe,  to  throw  some  light  on  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  events  of  physical  geography  and 
of  Biblical  history.  The  northern  section  of  the 
lake,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Jordan  to  the  pro- 
montory of  Lisau,  is  immensely  deep,  varying 
from  forty  to  two  hundred  and  eighteen  fathoms. 
But  the  whole  soutiicrn  section  is  shallow, — only 
a  few  feet  of  water  coveiing  an  extensive  flat,  in 
which  bitumen  pits,  and  bituminous  limestone 
abound.  The  latter  appears  to  have  been  the 
plain  of  Sodom,  for  we  learn  from  Gen.  xix.  27, 
28,  that  the  plain  was  visible  from  a  hill-top  near 
Hebron,  which  would  not  be  true  of  any  part  of 


the  Jordan  valley  north  of  En-gedi.  The  Bible 
further  informs  us  that  "  the  vale  of  Siddim  was 
full  of  slime  pits,"  that  is,  pits  or  wells  of  bitu- 
men (xiv.  10.)  Now  we  know  that  bitumen  burns 
like  oil,  and  bituminous  limestone  is  also  inflam- 
mable. May  not  the  houses  of  Sodom  and  the 
other  cities  have  been  built  of  the  latter,  and  like 
the  tower  of  Babel,  cemented  with  the  former? 
And  if  so,  when  once  ignited  by  fire  from^€aven, 
they  would  burn  rapidly  and  fiercely, — nay,  the 
whole  plain  filled  with  its  bitumen  pits,  and  strewn 
with  inflammable  stones,  would  burn  like  a  coal- 
field. How  strikingly  does  this  seem  to  illustrate 
the  words  of  Scripture, — "  And  Abraham  gat  up 
early  in  the  morning  (from  his  tent  at  Mamre)  to 
the  place  where  he  stood  before  the  Lord"  (com- 
pare xviii.  16,  22,)  "  And  he  looked  toward 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and  toward  all  the  lana 
of  the  plain,  and  behold,  and  lo,  the  smoke  of  thi 
country  went  vp  as  the  smoke  of  a  furnace." — 
(Gen.  xix.  27,  28.) 

Seeing  an  Avalanche  Pass. — Francis  Galton 
a  well-known  English  traveller,  and  member  o: 
the  Alpine  Club,  has  this  summer  made  a  singu 
lar  experience.    He  discovered  a  spot  on  the  Jung 
frau  range,  where  he  might  stand  in  safety  ant 
watch  the  avalanches  sweeping  past  him,  withii 
thirty  feet  of  his  person.    In  one  half-day  he  sav, 
three  descents.    The  avalanches  slid  two-thousanc 
feet,  then  leaped  two  great  bounds  of  a  thousanc 
feet  more  to  the  channel  close  to  which  he  wai 
standing,  and  then  burst  out  at  the  foot  of  th 
channel,  "  like  a  storm  of  shrapnel."    F.  Galto 
describes  the  general  appearance  of  the  avalanch 
when  seen  at  so  short  a  distance,  as  that  of  "  at 
orderly  mob  filling  the  street  and  hastening,  no 
hurrying,  to  the  same  object."    Something  of  th 
same  impression  is  made  upon  one  who  looks  at 
tentively  at  the  great  sheet  of  water  which  rolli 
slowly  down  on  the  Canadian  side  of  the  falls  a 
Niagara.    The  motion  is  majestically  deliberate 
and,  though  swift,  not  hurried.    The  noise  of  th 
avalanche  in  motion,  F.  Galton  likens  to  "  th 
sound  of  a  rapid  tide  rushing  up  many  channels.' 
The  avalanche  is  described  as  consisting  of  a  mas 
of  ice  balls,  usually  from  a  foot  to  a  yard  in  di 
ameter,  which  produce  "  the  fearful  rattle  of  th 
ice-cascade. 


Use  of  Horse- Chcsnut  Trees. — At  a  meetinj 
of  the  British  Association,  Sir  John  Davy  callec 
attention  to  the  value  of  the  horse-chesnut — a  trei 
which  he  regarded  as  deserving  of  more  attentioi 
than  it  has  hitherto  received,  whether  with  re 
spect  to  its  bark,  its  leaves,  or  its  fruit.    Some  ex 
periments  which  he  had  made  had  shown  that 
with  the  aid  of  alum,  the  bark  would  make  a  browi 
dye,  warranted  to  wa.-^h,  for  cotton,  and  that  th- 
leaves  would  give  to  cotton  a  good  yellow  dye,  ver; 
similar  to  the  yellow  dye  of  the  Turkey  carpet 
The  substance  of  the  nut  has  many  of  the  proper 
ties  of  starch.    That  the  nuts  are  useful  as  the  foo 
of  such  animals  as  can  relish  it,  judging  from  it 
composition,  could  hardly  be  doubted  ;  indeed 
there  is  certain  proof  already  of  the  fact. 
Switzerland  it  is  regularly  given  to  the  sheep 
The  mutton  of  sheep  thus  fed  is  said  to  have  a 
excellent  flavour.    Figs  readily  eat  the  nuts,  an 
some  horses  do  not  refuse  them.    Deprived  of  it 
shell,  and  crushed  fine  by  grinding,  the  nutt 
afford,  with  water,  an  emulsion  which  is  used  i 
France  in  the  manufacture  of  silk,  woollen,  an 
linen  fabrics.    The  starch  of  the  nut,  with  it 
mucilage  and  alkali,  are  probably  the  ingredient 
which  are  most  servicable.    The  refuse,  it  is  said 
mixed  with  an  equal  portion  of  pollard,  may  b 
employed  as  food  for  poultry. — Late  Paper. 
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From  "The  British  Friend." 

law  for  the  Relief  of  Non-Combstants. 

To  The  Editor  of  The  Briiish  Friend. 
Dear  Friend, — My  attcBtion  has  been  drawn 
to  the  above  subject  by  what  appears  in  "  The 
British  Friend"  for  the  present  month,  and  it  has 
been  painful  to  my  mind  to  behold  the  shallow 
views  which  Friends  of  New  York  and  Ohio  have 
taken  as  regards  the  exemption  law,  made  pro- 
fessedly on  behalf  of  them,  and  such  others,  who 
are  conscientiously  constrained  to  bow  in  obe- 
dience to  the  law  of  God  rather  than  man.  But 
the  question  arises  upon  the  face  of  such  a  minute 
as  they  have  drawn  up — Is  this  the  ground  upon 
which  they  stand  ?  for  if  so,  how  can  they  advise 
compliance  with  an  exemption  on  the  terms  pre- 
scribed ?  Is  it  not  a  denial  of  the  very  principle 
through  which  they  are  constrained  to  refuse 
compliance  with  the  commands  man  makes  in 
defiance  of  the  prerogative  of  God  alone  ?  What 
is  the  first  article  of  warfare  ?  Is  it  not  absolute 
and  unquestioning  obedience  to  the  commands  of 
the  superior  officer  ?  Can  my  country,  my  king, 
ruler,  governor,  or  otherwise,  stand  ia  my  stead, 
and  answer  for  me  for  my  deeds  done  in  the  body, 
whether  they  be  good  or  whether  they  be  evil  ? 
Yet  this  is  the  responsibility  that  kings  and  em- 
perors, governments  and  congresses,  take  upon 
themselves  in  denying  the  right  of  private  judg- 
ment, and  impelling  to  action  whatever  it  may  be 
in  connection  with  warfare.  Let  the  soldier  but 
think  for  himself,  he  is  then  a  freeman,  and  war- 
fare must  at  once  cease.  Now  who  delegated 
such  a  power  to  any  government,  ruler,  king  or 
potentate,  as  this  ?  Let  the  christian  pause  for 
a  moment  and  think.  Let  him  ask  himself  the 
question  for  one  moment.  Whom  do  1  serve,  and 
whose  laws  am  1  hound  to  obey  ?  It  is  nothing  to 
uie  what  man  pleases  to  place  in  lieu  of  such  a 
service  under  cover  or  profession  of  meeting  my 
religious  scruples — the  question  is.  By  whose  au- 
thority does  any  man  or  body  of  men  presume  to 
send  forth  countless  numbers  of  the^ir  fellow-be- 
ings, equally  accountable  to  God  as  themselves 
for  their  every  action,  as  beasts  and  not  as  men, 
to  slay  or  be  slain  at  the  word  of  command,  and 
they  dare  not  say  nay  ?  I  ask,  who  delegated 
such  power  to  any  man,  or  body  of  men  ?  0  man  ! 
arise  from  the  dust,  and  attest  thy  right  of  ser- 
vice, and  to  whom.  America  is  now  deluged  with 
blood,  and  why  ?  Because  the  foul  passions  of 
man  are  allowed  to  work  their  own  destruction — 
her  own  iniquity  has  brought  the  present  fearful 
calamity  upon  her  head.  But  what  has  the  chris- 
tian to  do  Avith  strifes  and  contests  of  wicked 
men  ?  God  will  make  the  wrath  of  the  wicked  to 
praise  him,  and  the  remainder  will  he  restrain. 
But  what  part  or  lot  hath  he  that  feareth  God  in 
the  midst  thereof,  further  than  passively  to  bear 
that  which  may  unavoidably  fall  upon  him  in 
common  with  his  fellow  men.  Again,  what  is  the 
rule  of  the  christian  life  ?  Is  it  not  within  ?  And 
to  whom  has  he  to  look  for  daily  direction  in  daily 
duty,  but  to  God  ?  Now  if  h&  resign  to  man  the 
right  to  apportion  out  to  him,  and  thai  for  wages, 
his  daily  duty,  or  pays  a  ransom  for  his  freedom 
— his  natural  born  right  as  a  christian — I  say,  if 
he  allows  man  to  point  out  his  work  and  duty  in 
this  way,  or  buys  for  money  what  is  his  natural 
right,  what  becomes  of  the  principles  of  his  action, 
which  should  be  from  God  and  not  of  man. 

Had  the,se  professiny  Friends  sought  counsel 
of  God — had  they  minded  first  principles,  they 
would  not  have  been  so  easily  taken  by  so  gilded 
a  bait.  But  alas  !  it  is  in  strict  accordance  with 
the  times  in  which  we  live,  in  which  people — 
professing  cliristian  people — are  taken  with  spe- 
cious appearances  and  fair  speeches.    Yet  those 


who  are  willing  to  sink  down  in  their  mind,  out 
of  self-pride  and  conceit,  and  are  willing  to  abide 
ittle  and  low  before  the  Lord,  will  still  be  taught 
of  him,  and  will  be  preserved  out  of,  and  deliver- 
ed from,  every  subtle  snare  that  the  great  adver- 
sary of  man  may  lay  for  them.  It  is  the  prayer 
of  my  heart  that  men  may  be  awakened  and 
quickened  to  seek  unto  the  Lord,  and  to  him 
alone,  for  counsel  and  help,  for  he  only  can  deli- 
ver from  the  thraldom  of  sin  and  spiritual  death. 
Thy  friend  sincerely,  *      0.  W.  T. 

London,  4th  of  10th  mo.,  1864. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

Review  of  the  Weather  for  Eleventh  month,  1864. 

Eleven  days  of  the  past  month  were  clear,  five 
were  cloudy  without  storms;  some  rain  fell  on 
parts  of  nine  days,  on  three  days  it  rained  nearly 
all  day,  and  on  two  other  days  there  were  light 
falls  of  snow  and  hail.  On  the  23d  and  24th,  the 
weather  was  very  cold  for  the  season,  but  on  the 
25th  it  moderated,  and  from  that  date  until  the 
close  of  the  month  was  the  time  of  the  Indian 
summer.  The  highest  temperature  during  the 
month  was  71°  at  noon  on  the  30th;  the  lowest 
was  22°  on  the  morning  of  the  24th;  the  mean 
temperature  was  44|g.  The  amount  of  rain  was 
8.83  inches.  J. 
Middletown,  Delaware  Co.,  Pa., 

Twelfth  month  1st,  1864. 
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Table  showing  the  comparative  teviperature  and  amount  of 
rain  in  the  Eleventh  months,  1863  and  18-64. 
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Cotton  Culture  in  Turkey. — Recent  accounts 
from  Smyrna  confirm  the  news  that  since  the  Turk 
ish  government  has  adopted  the  plan  of  distribu- 
ting cotton-seed  gratuitously  to  the  planters,  the 
produce  has  increased  considerably.  In  the  year 
18G0  the  cotton  exported  from  Smyrna  amounted 
to  only  12,000  bales,  and  was  estimated  at  £39, 
000.  In  1863  it  increased  to  60,000  bales,  and 
the  value  rose  in  a  greater  proportion.  This  year 
it  is  expected  that  the  province  of  Anatolia  alone 
will  produce  180,000  baks.  The  Turkish  gov- 
ernment has  thus  gained  enormously  by  the  en- 
couragement it  has  given  to  improvement  in  agri- 
culture.   For  example,  the  tithes  of  Magnesia, 


which  were  farmed  out  last  year  for  74,000  Turk- 
ish pounds,  produce  this  year  127,000;  those  of 
Aldin,  rented  last  year  at  60,000,  found  bidders 
on  the  spot  this  year  at  100,000  pounds ;  and  it 
is  expected  that  the  olTers  at  Constantinople  will 
be  still  higher. — Late  Paper. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

The  Torktown  Freedmea's  Store. 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  to  one  cff 
the  store  committee  of  "  Friends'  Freedmen's  Aid 
Association,"  is  presented  to  the  readers  of  "The 
Friend,"  tliat  they  may  see  the  care  which  ia 
constantly  exercised  to  avoid  carrying  on  any 
illegal  trade  with  disloyal  people,  through  the 
medium  of  the  negroes.  The  committee  are  aware 
that  several  Friends  have  been  uneasy  on  this 
score,  and  have  impressed  upon  the  store  keepers 
the  necessity  of  keeping  a  constant  and  vigilant 
watch  upon  the  sales  and  the  buyers.  That  this 
care  is  exercised  is  shown  by  the  following,  which 
may  tend  to  the  satisfaction  of  some  interested  in 
the  success  of  this  great  undertaking. 

YoRKTOWN  Va.,  13th  op  Eleventh  mo.,  1864, 
*  *  *  *  "I  note  thy  remarks  in 
reference  to  the  suspicions  of  some  of  our  Phila- 
delphia Friends  that  probably  we  were  supplying 
through  the  blacks,  persons  over  the  loyal  line 
with  provisions,  &c.  I  think  half  an  hour  behind 
our  counter  to  witness  the  small  quantities  in 
which  goods  generally  leave  the  store,  would 
convince  them,  that  not  much,  if  any,  went  this 
way.  I  enclose  copies  of  an  exchange  of  letters 
between  Col.  Kinsman  and  myself  last  week, 
which  I  hope  will  satisfy  them  that  care  is  con- 
stantly exercised  in  that  direction.  *  *  * 
Thy  friend  sincerely, 

A.  B.  Cranstone, 
(copy.) 

Friends'  Freedmen's  Store. 
To  Lt.  Ccl.  J.  B,  Kinsman,  A.  D.  C. 
YoRKTowN  Va.,  Gen'l  Sup't  Negro  Affairs, 
Ft.  Monroe  : — I  shall  feel  obliged  by  thy  advice 
and  instruction  how  to  act  in  the  following  cir- 
cumstance : — Two  colored  men  at  Williamsburg 
have  been  supplied  with  a  limited  quantity  of 
goods  weekly  from  this  store,  for  the  purpose  of 
selling  out  again,  and  with  the  understanding 
that  sales  were  to  be  made  exclusively  to  colored 
people  ;  the  amount  of  goods  they  now  take,  each 
of  them,  is  about  thirty  or  forty  dollars  weekly. 
I  wish  to  know  whether  it  is  necessary  to  place 
upon  them  any  further  restrictions  to  prev.ent 
sales  to  white  persons,  by  affidavit  before  the  pro- 
vost marshal  or  otherwise. 

Very  Respectfully, 

A.  B.  Cranstone, 

Storekeeper. 

Eleventh  mouth  7th,  1864. 

(reply  ) 

Ft.  jVIonroe,  Virginia, 

November  7th,  1864. 
Returned,  with  instructions  not  to  sell  goods  to 
any  one,  colored  or  white,  to  sell  again.  The 
sales  of  the  stores  are  to  be  confined  exclusively 
to  the  individual  wants  of  the  colored  people. 
By  order  of 

J.  B.  Kinsman,  Lt.  Col.,  and  A.  D.  C. 
Gen'l.  Supd't  Negro  Affairs. 

(Signed,)  Wm.  C.  Oliver,  Clerk. 


New  Mode  of  Imitating  Ro.^ewood  and  Walnut. 
— Dingler's  I'olytechnisches  Journal  describes  a 
new  method  proposed  by  Dr.  Weiderhold  for  treat- 
ing the  surfaces  of  certain  woods  so  as  to  produce 
imitations  of  other  woods  more  valuable.  A  con- 
centrated solution  of  hypermangate  of  potassa  is 
spread  on  the  surface  of  the  wood,  and  allowed  to 
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act  until  the  desired  shade  is  obtained.  Five 
minutes  suffices  ordinarily  for  a  deep  color.  A  few 
trials  will  indicate  the  proper  proportions.  The 
hyperuiangate  of  potassa  is  decomposed  by  the 
vegetable  fibres  with  the  precipitation  of  brown 
peroxide  of  manganese,  which  the  influence  of  the 
potassa,  at  the  same  time  set  free,  fixes  in  a  dura- 
ble manner  on  the  fibres.  When  the  action  is  ter- 
minated the  wood  is  carefully  washed  with  water, 
dried,  and  then  oiled  and  polished  in  the  usual  man- 
ner. DiiKjler's  Journal  remarks  that  the  effect 
produced  by  this  process  on  several  woods  is  re- 
markable. On  the  cherry  especially  it  gives  a 
very  beautiful  red  color.  The  color  resists  well 
the  action  of  air  and  light,  and  the  process  is  very 
short. 

For  "Tlie  Friend." 

The  Freedmen. 

"  Long  dependent  on  others  for  a  scanty  subsis- 
tence, and,  after  life-long  toil,  poorly  requited, 
turned  abroad  without  means,  multitudes  have 
perished  from  want,  and  many  are  dying  daily 
from  disease  caused  by  exposure  and  insufficient 
food  and  clothing.  Children  of  our  common 
Father  in  heaven,  these,  and  those  who  shall  be 
brought  under  similar  circumstances,  have  strong 
claims  on  our  sympathy  and  aid,  and  we  are  glad 
to  observe  that  Friends  are  manifesting  a  lively 
interest  in  their  welfare,  and  liberally  contribut- 
ing to  the  supply  of  their  needs.  We  trust  this 
^ciU  continue  and  increase,  and  that  Friends  will 
not  grow  weary  of  their  efforts.  In  carrying  out 
this  work  of  christian  benevolence,  it  is  important 
that  such  measures  should  be  adhered  to,  as  will 
convey  the  relief  directly  to  the  objects  it  is  in- 
tended for,  aud  avoid  all  complications  with  mili- 
tary or  other  arrangements,  which  would  com- 
promise any  of  our  religious  principles." — Ex- 
tracted from  3Iimites  of  Meeting  for  Sufferings, 
held  l^th  of  Twelfth  month,  1863. 

Tlie  "wurk  of  Christian  benevolence"  above 
referred  to,  is  that  undertaken  by  "  The  Friends 
Association  of  Philadelphia  and  its  Vicinity,  for 
the  Relief,"  &c.  It  would  be  injustice  to  those 
who  have  hitherto  sustained  the  Association,  by 
their  coutributiuQS,  to  presume  that  they  now 
need  labored  appeals,  in  order  to  urge  them  for- 
ward in  the  path  of  beneficence  and  of  duty. 
There  are,  however,  considerations  vital  to  the 
cause,  set  forth  in  the  report  produced,  and  pai'- 
tially  considered  in  the  last  meeting  of  its  friends 
in  Arch  Street  Meeting  House,  on  the  2nd  ult. 
I>y  permission,  a  few  extracts  are  here  given,  not 
only  as  proof  of  the  earnestness  of  the  Executive 
IJoard,  but  as  an  incentive  for  those  who  have 
not  yet  contributed  according  to  their  means,  to 
do  so,  in  the  consciousness  that  ITe  that  giveth  to 
the  poor  U  ndelli,  In  the  Lord. 

"  It  would  be  almost  impossible  for  any  member 
of  this  IJoard  to  visit  these  settlements,  and  not 
return  under  deep  sense  of  the  responsibility  of 
the  trust  we  have  assumed." 

"  This  impression  is  materially  deepened,  by 
the  fact  that  in  the  sub-district  of  Yorktown, 
tliey-'  labor  alone.'  It  is  with  a  cordial  and  re- 
ciprocal emotion,  on  the  part  of  their  friends  that 
we  find  tliem  ready  to  '  acknowledge,  with  thank- 
fulness, tlie  preservation  in  peace  of  this  colored 
settlement,  from  the  evacuation  of  Yorktown  until 
now,  and  we  ni  .y  reasonaby  liope  that  the  same 
I*owcr  wliich  Inis  wrougiit  tlic  tranquillity  of  these 
four  nionth.s  will  continue  to  bic-s  and  to  protect 
that  people.'  " 

"  The  total  negro  populution  within  a  circuit 
of  about  a  mile  and  a  h.ilf  of  tlie  iiiis.sion-liouse, 
is  probably  not  f:\r  from  2,000,  about  1,000  ot 
whom  are  residents  of  Slabtown,  and  about  halt 
that  number  of  Aureville." 


A  feature  of  the  report  which  especially  com- 
mends itself  to  our  notice,  is  that  which  looks 
towards  dispersing  these  crowds  of  the  settlements 
into  industrial  allotments.  The  suggestion  is 
timely,  and  contemplates  the  highest  interests  of 
the  colored  man,  as  well  as  the  means  of  render- 
ing him  most  speedily  self-supporting,  intelligent 
and  law  abiding.  It  should  bring  out  energetic 
endeavors  to  ma,ke  it  pi-actical.  The  longer  we 
delay  educational  and  industrial  operations,  the 
heavier  will  be  the  burden  on  the  Association  or 
on  the  Grovernment. 

The  report  intimates  some  difficulties,  but  holds 
this  language,  "  we  are  fully  pursuaded  that  such 
a  distribution  is  practicable,  and  will,  to  a  greater 
extent  than  any  other  yet  conceived  plan,  prove 
effectual  for  their  moral  and  physical  elevation." 
.  Another  matter  is  thus  brought  to  view,  "  We 
would  urge  the  importance  of  securing  a  compe- 
tent and  interested  physician,  who  would  live 
among  the  people.  A  young  Friend,  who  could 
reside  in  our  own  mission-house  and  participate 
in  the  great  work  of  improving  the  minds  and 
morals,  as  well  as  administer  to  the  health  of 
these  poor  creatures,  would  be  of  great  value 
there  ;  and  we  cannot  urge  too  strongly  upon  the 
Board  that  a  vigorous  effort  be  made  to  secure 
the  services  of  such  an  one." 

It  may  not  be  proper  to  anticipate  further  the 
interesting  particulars  of  the  report,  which  pro- 
bably will  be  extensively  circulated.  The  object 
now  aimed  at  is  to  call  attention  to  the  extent  of 
the  field  of  operations,  and  the  close  relation  of 
these  operations  to  the  improvement  of  the  freed- 
men. 

In  view  of  these,  and  of  the  facts  and  figures 
presented — as  the  sale  of  over  |!2,000  worth  per 
week  at  the  store,  sometimes' $958  worth  per  day 
— the  number  of  pupils,  and  of  those  who  ought 
to  be  pupils,  (about  800  beside  those  of  the 
Washington  school,) — the  number  of  teachers  and 
school  houses  required — and  in  view  of  the  pro- 
bability that  the  restoration  of  the  rightful  au- 
thority of  the  United  States  in  the  districts  of 
Virginia  now  in  revolt,  will  add  to  the  number 
of  refugees,  how  should  we  be  animated,  each  to 
do  his  part,  for  the  elevation  of  a  race  for  whose 
disenthralment  the  Society  of  Friends  has  long 
and  faithfully  labored  !  we  may  observe  too,  who, 
and  how  many  of  the  friends  of  that  race,  both  in 
our  own  land  and  abroad,  are  looking  on  deeply 
interested  in  these  initiatory  efforts  to  develop  the 
humanity  of  the  colored  freedman,  and  to  procure 
for  him  the  enjoyment  of  his  social  and  civil 
rights. 

Y.  W. 

Germantown,  Twelfth  month  5th,  1864. 


Seif-Dclp. 

(Continued  from  piige  108.) 

Men  great  in  science,  literature,  and  art, — apos- 
tles of  great  thoughts  and  lords  of  the  great  heart, 
— have  sprung  indiscriminately  from  the  English 
farm  and  the  Scotch  hill-side,  from  the  workshop 
and  the  mine,  from  the  blacksmiths  stithy  and 
the  cobbler's  stool.  The  illustrations  which  pre- 
sent themselves  are  indeed  so  numerous,  that  the 
difficulty  consists  in  making  a  selection  from  them, 
such  as  should  fall  within  the  compass  of  a  rea- 
sonable book.  Take  for  instance,  the  remarkable 
fact,  that  from  the  barber's  shop  rose  Sir  Richard 
Arkwright,  the  inventor  of  the  spinning-jenn}-, 
:ind  the  founder  of  the  cotton  manufacture  of 
(rreat  Britian ;  Lord  Tenterden,  one  of  the  most 
distinguislied  of  English  Lord  Chief  Justices; 
and  Turner,  the  very  greatest  among  landscape- 
painters. 

The  common  class  of  day-labourers  has  given  us 


Brindley  the  engineer.  Cook  the  navigator,  and 
Burns  the  poet.  Masons  and  bricklayers  can 
boast  of  Ben  Johnson,  who  worked  at  the  building 
of  Lincoln's  Inn,  with  a  trowel  in  his  hand  and  a 
book  in  his  pocket,  Edwards  and  Telford  the  engi- 
neers, Hugh  Miller  the  geologist,  and  Allan  Cun- 
ningham the  writer  and  sculptor;  whilst  among 
distinguished  carpenters  we  find  tiie  names  of  luigo 
Jones  the  architect,  Harrison  the  chronometer- 
maker,  John  Hunter  the  physiologist,  Romney 
and  Opie  the  painters,  Professor  Lee  the  Orien- 
talist, and  John  Gribson  the  sculptor. 

From  the  weaver  class  have  sprung  Simpson  the 
mathematician,  Bacon  the  sculptor,  the  two  Mil- 
ners,  Adam  Walker,  John  Foster,  Wilson  the  or- 
nithologist, Dr  Livingstone  the  missionary  travel- 
ler, and  Tannahill  the  poet.  Shoemakers  have 
given  us  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel  the  great  A9miral, 
Sturgeon  the  electrician,  Samuel  Drew  the  essay- 
ist, Gifford  the  editor  of  the  "Quarterly  Re- 
view," Bloomfield  the  poet,  and  William  Carey  the 
missionary ;  whilst  Morrison,  another  laborious 
missionary  was  a  maker  of  shoe-lasts.  AVithin  the 
last  year,  a  profound  naturalist  has  been  discovered 
in  the  person  of  a  shoemaker  at  Banff,  named 
Thomas  Edwards,  who,  while  maintaining  himself 
by  his  trade,  has  devoted  his  leisure  to  the  study  of 
natural  science  in  all  its  branches,  his  researches 
in  connection  wtth  the  smaller  crustacese  having 
been  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  a  new  species, 
to  which  the  name  of  "  Praniza  Edwardsii"  has 
been  given  by  naturalists. 

Nor  have  tailors  been  altogether  undistinguish- 
ed, Jackson  the  painter  having  worked  at  that 
trade  until  he  reached  manhood.  But,  what  is  per- 
haps more  remarkable*,  one  of  the  gallantest  of  Brit- 
ish seamen,  Admiral  Hobson,  who  broke  the  boom 
at  Vigo,  in  1702,  originally  belonged  to  this  call- 
ing. He  was  working  as  a  tailor's  apprentice  near 
Bonchurch,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  when  the  news 
flew  through  the  village,  that  a  squadron  of  men-of- 
war  were  sailing  off  the  island.  He  sprang  from 
the  shopboard,  and  ran  down  -with  his  comrades 
to  the  beach,  to  gaze  upon  the  glorious  sight. 
The  tailor-boy  was  suddenly  inflamed-  with  the 
ambition  to  be  a  sailor;  and  springing  into  a  boat, 
he  rowed  off  to  the  squadron,  gained  the  admiral's 
ship,  and  was  accepted  as  a  volunteer.  Years  af- 
ter, he  returned  to  his  native  village  full  of  honors, 
and  dined  off  bacon  and  eggs  in  the  cottage  where 
he  had  worked  as  a  tailor's  apprentice. 

Cardinal  Wolsey,  Defoe,  Akenside,  and  Kirke 
White,  were  the  sons  of  butchers;  Bunyan  was 
a  tinker,  and  Joseph  Lancaster  a  basket-maker. 
Among  the  great  names  identified  with  the  in- 
vention of  the  steam-engine  are  those  of  New- 
comen.  Watt,  and  Stephenson ;  the  first  a  black- 
smith, the  second  a  maker  of  mathematical  in- 
struments, and  the  third  an  engine-firemen. 
Huntingdon  the  preacher  was  originally  a  coal- 
heaver,  and  Bewick  the  father  of  wood-engraving, 
a  coal-miner.  Dodsley  was'  a  footman,  and  Hol- 
croft  a  groom.  Baffin  the  navigator  began  his 
seafaring  career  as  a  man  before  the  mast,  and 
Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel  as  a  cabin-boy.  Herschel 
played  the  oboe  in  a  military  band.  Chantrey 
was  a  journeyman  carver,  Etty  a  journeyman 
printer,  and  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  the  son  of  a 
tavern-keeper.  Michael  Faraday,  the  son  of  a 
poor  blacksmith,  was  in  early  life  apprenticed  to 
a  book-binder,  and  worked  at  that  trade  until  he 
reached  his  twenty -second  year ;  he  now  occupies 
the  very  first  rank  as  a  philosopher,  excelling  even 
his  master.  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  in  the  art  of 
lucidly  expounding  the  most  difficult  and  abstruse 
points  in  natural  science. 

Not  long  ago.  Sir  Roderic  Murchisnn  discov- 
ered at  Thurso,  in  the  far  nortii  of  Scotland,  a 
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profound  geolop;ist,  in  the  person  of  a  baker  there, 
named  Robert  Dick.  When  Sir  Roderick  called 
upon  him  at  the  bakehouse  in  which  he  baked 
and  earned  his  bread,  Robert  Dick  delineated  to 
him,  by  means  of  flour  upon  a  board,  the  geo- 
graphical features  and  geological  phenomena  of 
his  native  county,  pointing  out  the  imperfections 
in  the  existing  maps,  which  he  had  ascertained 
by  travelling  over  the  county  in  his  leisure  hours. 
On  further  inquiry,  Sir  Roderick  ascertained  that 
the  humble  individual  before  him  was  not  only  a 
capital  baker  and  geologist,  but  a  first-rate  botanist. 
"  I  found,"  said  the  Director-General  of  the,  Geo- 
graphical  Society,  "  to  my  great  humiliation,  that 
this  baker  knew  infinitely  more  of  botanical  sci- 
ence, aye,  ten  times  more,  than  I  did;  and  that 
there  were  only  some  twenty  or  thirty  specimens 
of  flowers  which  he  had  not  collected.  Some  he 
had  obtained  as  presents,  some  he  had  purchased, 
but  the  greater  portion  had  been  accumulated  by 
his  industry,  in  his  native  county  of  Caithness; 
and  the  specimens  were  all  arranged  in  the  most 
beautiful  order,  with  their  scientific  names  affix- 
ed." 

It  is  the  glory  of  our  country  that  men  such  as 
these  should  so  abound;  not  all  equally  distin- 
guished, it  is  true,  but  penetrated  alike  by  the 
noble  spirit  of  self-help.  They  furnish  proofs  of 
cheerful,  honest  working,  and  energetic  efl'ort  to 
make  the  most  of  small  means  and  common  op- 
portunities. For  opportunities,  as  we  shall  after- 
wards find,  fall  in  the  way  of  every  man  who  is 
resolved  to  take  advantage  of  them.  The  facts  of 
nature  are  open  to  the  peasant  and  mechanic,  as 
well  as  to  the  philosopher,  aud  by  nature  they  are 
alike  capable  of  making  a  moral  use  of  those  facts 
to  the  best  of  their  power.  Thus,  even  in  the 
lowliest  calling,  the  true  worker  may  win  the 
very  loftiest,  results. 

The  instances  of  men  in  this  country  who,  by 
dint  of  persevering  application  and  energy,  have 
raised  themselves  from  the  humblest  ranks  of  in- 
dustry to  eminent  positions  of  usefulness  and  in- 
fluence in  soeiety,  are  indeed  so  numerous  that 
they  have  long  ceased  to  be  rogarrlp.d  as  excep- 
tional. Looking  at  some  of  the  more  remarkable 
instances,  it  might  almost  be  said  that  early  en- 
counter with  difficulty  and  adverse  circumstances 
was  the  necessary  and  indispensable  condition  of 
success.  The  House  of -Commons  has  always  con- 
tained a  considerable  number  of  such  self-raised 
men, — fitting  representatives  of  the  industrial 
character  of  the  British  people;  and  it  is  to  the 
credit  of  our  legislature  that  such  men  have  re- 
ceived due  honor  there.  When  the  late  Joseph 
Brotherton,  member  for  Salford,  in  the  course  of 
the  discussion  on  the  Ten  Hours'  Bill,  detailed 
with  true  pathos  the  hardships  and  fatigues  to 
which  he  had  been  subjected  when  working  as  a 
factory  boy  in  a  cotton-mill,  and  described  the 
resolution  which  he  had  then  formed,  that  if  ever 
it  was  in  his  power  he  would  endeavour  to  amelio 
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It  is  no  vain-glorious  phantasm  nor  unathorized 
expectation,  that  mankind  may  progress  to  per- 
fection ;  but  we  are  warranted  in  affirming  that 
this  continued  improvement  must  be  efl'ected  by 
a  power  superior  to  any  that  man  possesses  as,  a 
fallen,  finite  being,  enabling  him  to  make  a  prac- 
tical application  of  the  precepts  and  principles 
laid  down  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  by  the  ex- 
tension and  influence  of  the  gospel  throughout  the 
whole  body  of  those  professing  the  name  of  Christ. 
J?or  nearly  nineteen  hundred  years,  many  nations 
have  been  claiming  the  character  of  christians, 
because  they  gave  a  general  assent  to  what  they 
supposed,  or  were  taught,  to  be  inculcated  or  au- 
thorized by  the  New  Testament ;  and  yet,  for  want 
of  individually  receiving  and  submitting  to  the 
religion  set  forth  therein,  they  have  fallen  far 
short  of  the  spiritual  knowledge  and  liberty,  the 
purity  and  integrity  which  arc  the  legitimate 
fruits  of  the  gospel  of  salvation,  when  allowed  to 
have  free  course. 

The  allwise  Author  of  Christianity  knew  all 
that  is  in  man  ;  his  weakness  and  frailty,  as  well 
as  to  what  he  might  attain  through  the  aid  of  his 
holy  spirit,  which  He  promised  to  send  into  his 
heart,  and  his  command  was,  and  is,  "  Be  ye  per- 
fect, even  as  your  Father  in  heaven  is  perfect." 
With  such  an  high  standard  set  before  us,  and 
the  means  for  attaining  to  it  vouchsafed  to  the 
feeblest  of  his  sincere  followers,  it  argues  great 
darkness  and  depravity  in  the  human  heart,  in 
its  natural  state,  and  its  stubborn  resistance  to  the 
pleading  of  Divine  Love,  that  in  the  course  of  nine- 
teen centuries  the  transforming  power  of  the  gos- 
pel should  be  exemplified,  indeed,  should  be  un- 
derstood and  acknowledged,  by  so  comparatively 
small  a  part  of  the  so  called  christian  world. 

When  we  look  over  the  great  body  of  nominal 
believers,  observe  their  pursuits,  their  converse, 
their  enjoyments,  and  their  aims,  how  saddening 
io  tUo  o-i„vip.hion  forced  upon  us,  that  by  far  the 
larger  portion  of  them,  iiTe  aua  ti,  ,,„£,.i, 

believed  the  religion  of  Christ, — which  they  pro- 
fess to  embrace — was  not  applicable  to  regulate 
the  affairs  of  every-day  life,  nor  intended  to  res- 
train and  subject  their  corrupt  inclinations  ;  nor 
yet  to  develope  in  their  hearts  new  motives  and 
new  desires;  to  cause  them  to  be  born  again,  and 
have  their  hopes  and  affections  fixed  on  heaven 
and  heavenly  things.  Practical  unbelief  is  mani- 
fested in  the  wickedness  that  prevails ;  in  war 
being  allowed  to  rear  its  bloody  crest  and  immo- 
late its  hecatomb  of  victims,  and  millions  sacrific- 
ing at  other  shrines  of  the  god  of  this  world. 

How  fearful  the  responsibility,  then,  resting  on 
those  who  not  only  make  a  general  profession  of 
^  ^      ^.^  j,^,,^.  „^   believing  in  the  glad  tidings  sent  to  a  perishing- 

rate  thrcouditbVofTh'atcir^^^^  Si'l-jImes^Grahaml  world,  but  who  claim  to  be  members  of  Christ's 


rose  immediately  after  him,  and  declared,  amidst 
the  cheers  of  the  house,  that  he  did  not  before 
know  that  Joseph  Brotherton's  origin  had  been 
so  humble,  but  that  it  rendered  him  more  proud 
than  he  had  ever  before  been  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  to  think  that  a  person  risen  from  that 
condition  should  be  able  to  sit  side  by  side,  on 


equal 
land. 


terms,  with  the  hereditary  gentry  of  the 
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Heaven's  peculiar  favorites  are  often  the  most 
tried,  that  they  may  be  rendered  perfect,  lacking 
nothing,  and  shining  examples  of  every  christian 
virtue  to  others. 


church,  and  consequently  his  self-denying  fol 
lowers.  Who  can  tell  how  large  a  portion  of  the 
lack  of  living  faith  and  its  accompanying  good 
works,  so  sadly  manifest  among  christian  nations, 
is  attributable  to  the  want  of  true  christian  grace 
and  consistent  conformity,  in  very  many  who  are 
looked  upon  as  exemplars  of  the  heart-changing 
efficacy  of  the  religion  professed?  to  the  shallow- 
ness and  inconsistency  of  so  large  a  number,  who 
while  professing  to  be  servants  of  Hiui  who  de- 
clared his  disciples  to  be  the  light  of  the  world, 
are  by  their  stumbling,  giving  evidence  that  they 
walk  in  darkness;  and  especially  to  the  unfaith- 
fulness and  timeserving  of  not  a  few  who  claim  to 
be  teachers  and  leaders  of  the  people,  but  who 


exhibit  very  little  knowledge  of  that  inner  life 
which  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God  ? 

Truly  all  religious  denominations  have  need  to 
lay  these  things  to  heart,  and  perhaps  none  more 
so  than  our  own  religious  Society.  What  body  of 
professors  have  been  more  blessed  than  Friends? 
To  whom  has  the  gospel  come  with  more  clear- 
ness and  power,  and  where  have  its  fruits  been 
more  fully  and  freely  or  more  invitingly  displayed, 
than  among  the  many  of  its  members  in  different 
generations,  who  have  stood  upright  in  their 
Master's  cause,  and  served  Him  with  a  perfect 
heart  and  a  willing  mind  ?  But  may  we  not  ask 
where  are  now  the  evidences  of  a  general  accept- 
ance of  and  submission  to  the  heart-changing, 
self-denying  religion  we  profess?  Undoubtedly 
there  are  many  scattered  throughout  the  Society 
who  possess  the  substance  of  what  they  profess, 
but,  without  uncharitableness,  we  may  freely  ac- 
knowledge the  gold  has  become  dim,  the  most 
fine  gold  changed.  A  large  portion  of  the  mem- 
bers has  become  assimilated  to  the  men  of  the 
world,  and  are  greatly  remiss  in  supporting  the 
christian  testimonies  which  the  Head  of  the 
church  requires  we  should  conform  to  and  adorn. 
With  all  our  literal  knowledge  of  biblical  doctrine, 
all  our  activity  in  works  of  benevolence,  and  our 
claims  to  primitive  freedom  from  useless  forms 
and  clerical  assumption,  we  cannot  conceal  the 
fact  that  the  power  and  authority  of  true  spiritual 
religion  is  at  a  low  ebb;  and  that  the  influence  of 
the  Society  on  other  professors  is  greatly  dimin- 
ished thereby. 

All  who  do  not  desire  the  Society  to  give  up 
the  position  assigned  it  in  the  militant  church, 
must,  we  think,  desire  a  revival  of  primitive  life 
and  virtue  among  us,  and  long  to  see  the  day 
when  there  will  be  raised  up  judges,  as  at  the  first, 
and  counsellors  as  in  the  beginning.  Some  of 
the  causes  producing  and  increasing  degeneracy, 
and  the  way  in  which  restoration  is  to  be  brought 
about,  are  pointed  out  in  the  following  advice 
given  by  George  Fox  to  a  people  in  his  day  who 

had  tasted  of  the  power  of  God,"  and  had  "great 

meetings,"  but  were  fallen  away.    He  says,  "  I 

told  them  that  after  they  had  such  meetings,  they 

did  not  wait  upon  God  to  feel  his  power  to  jratTier 

-  -  *'iat,thev  misht  reel  his  pre- 
sence and  power  amongst  fnem  nt  •^.-^  

to  sit  down  therein,  and  wait  upon  Him  :  for  ttTcy^ 
had  spoken  themselves  dry;  they  had  spent  their 
portions,  and  not  living  in  that  which  they  spake 
of,  they  were  now  become  dry.  -But  my  message 
unto  them  from  the  Lord,  was.  That  they  should 
all  come  together  again,  and  wait  to  feel  the 
Lord's  power  and  spirit  in  themselves,  to  gather 
them  to  Christ,  that  t-hey  might  be  taught  of 
Him,  who  says  '  Learn  of  me.'  For  when  they 
had  declared  thut  whtch  the  Lord  had  opened  to 
;/ie??i,  then  the  people  were  to  receive  it,  audbuth 
the  speakers  and  the  hearers  were  to  live  in  that 
themselves.  But  when  these  had  no  more  to  de- 
clare, but  went  to  seek  forms  without  life,  that 
made  them  dry  and  barren,  and  the  people  also, 
and  from  thence  came  all  their  loss ;  for  the  Lord 
renews  his  mercies  and  his  strength  to  them  that 
wait  upon  him." 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
FoREiflN. — News  from  Europe  to  the  20th  ult.  The 
British  Admiralty  have  issued  stringent  orders  against 
naval  officers  being  engaged  in  blockade  running.  The 
ship  Great  Eastern  was  detained  at  Liverpool,  no  action 
having  been  yet  taken  in  regard  to  the  alleged  Federal 
recruits  going  out  in  her.  The  b.ink  rate  of  discount 
remained  at  8  per  cent.,  but  in  the  open  market  the  ten- 
dency was  downward,  and  first  class  bills  were  taken  at 
7  per  cent.,  and  in  some  cases  a  fraction  lower.  There 
was  a  considerable  demand  for  gold  for  export  to  the 
continent.  Consols  90t  a  91.  United  States  5-20  bonds 
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40J  a  41  J.  The  sales  of  cotton  in  the  Liverpool  market 
for  the  week,  amounted  to  85,000  bales.  The  market 
■was  buoyant  with  an  advance  of  Id.  a  2d.  per  lb.  Mid 
dling  uplands,  22d.  ;  fair  Orleans,  2'id.  Stock  in  port 
335,000  bales,  of  which  18,000  were  American.  Bread 
etutfs  quiet  and  steady.  Three  royal  proclamations  were 
issued  at  Copenhagen  on  the  17ih.  The  first  releases 
the  inhabitants  of  the  ceded  Duchies  from  their  oaths  of 
allegiance,  and  the  second  is  a  farewell  address  to  the 
people  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein.  The  third  is  ad- 
dressed to  the  Danes,  and  says  :  "  The  separation  from 
the  kingdom  of  those  inhabitants  of  Schleswig  who  were 
bound  to  Denmark  both  by  sentiment  and  by  language, 
is  the  most  painful  sacrifice  of  all.  We  have  lost  much, 
but  have  not  lost  hope.  The  future  belongs  to  those 
who  are  in  earnest."  The  weekly  returns  of  the  Bank 
of  France  show  a  large  increase  of  specie.  La  France 
of  the  19th  asserts  that  as  soon  as  the  votes  on  the  con- 
vention and  the  bill  for  the  transfer  of  the  capital  have 
been  taken  in  the  Italian  Parliament,  Cardinal  Antonelli 
will  address  a  dispatch  to  Paris  explaining  the  views  of 
the  Pontificial  government  in  reference  to  those  mea- 
sures. The  Patrie  says  that  a  dispatch  of  Drouyn  de 
L'Hnys,  dated  November  7th,  declares  that  the  rigorous 
applicaton  of  the  priiiciples  of  non-intervention  cannot 
be  admitted  in  rr  tpect  to  Rome,  the  seat  of  Catholicism. 
The  Minister  reiterated  his  assertion  that  Francereserved 
her  right  to  liberty  of  action. 

Unitrd  States. —  The  office  of  Attorney  General. — 
Edward  Bates  having  tendered  his  resignation,  the  Pre- 
sident offered  the  office  to  Joseph  Holt,  of  Kentucky, 
but  it  was  declined  by  him.  It  was  then  tendered  to 
James  Speed,  of  Kentucky,  and,  it  is  stated,  accepted. 

The  Scheldt  Dues. — The  President  has  issued  a  procla- 
mation declaring  that  the  treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  the  King  of  the  Belgians  for  the  extinguish- 
ment of  the  Scheldt  dues  has  been  duly  ratified  on  both 
sides,  and  also  another  proclamation  announcing  the 
exchange  of  ratifications  of  the  convention  between 
these  same  nations,  completing  by  new  stipulations  the 
treaty  of  commerce  and  navigation  of  1858. 

The  Union  Pucific  Railroad. — The  first  excursion  train 
on  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  started  from  Wyandotte, 
Kansas,  the  eastern  terminus  of  the  line,  on  the  28th 
ult.,  and  ran  through  to  Lawrence,  a  distance  of  thirty- 
eight  miles. 

New  York. — At  the  Presidential  election  'i'30,'712  votes 
■were  given  in  this  State,  of  which  Abraham  Lincoln  re- 
ceived 368,726  and  G.  B.  M'Clellan  361,986. 

Indiana. — At  tin;  late  election  280,665  votes  were  cast 
of  which  Lituoln  received  150,442,  and  M'Glellan 
130,223. 

Wisconsin. — The  home  vote  in  this  State  amounted  to 
131,400,  viz.,  for  Liiicoln  6ti,906,  fjr  M'Clellau  62,494. 

Minnesota. — The  total  vote  of  Minnesota  was  42,534 
of  frhit  h  Lincoln  received  25.097,  and  iM'Clellan  17.4.37 
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Philadelphia. — Mortalitv  In^t  ' 
,     .   :vui3ur  soldiers 

-■S^^c-roirp,  10;  small  pox,  13. 

The  War. — It  is  slated  that  a  pirt  of  Early's  forces 
have  been  sent  from  the  valley  to  Richmond  within  the 
last  few  days.    Gen.  Gregg's  cavalry  was  sent  south  by 
Gen.  .\leade  on  the  first  inst.,  to  discover  if  the  rebels 
■were  sending  away  troops.    Gen.  Gregg  reports  offici- 
ally that  he  ca|iriired  Stony  Creek  stalion,  witli  two 
pieces  of  artiUer),  which  he  spiked,  l!IO  prisoners,  8 
wagons  and  30  mules.    He  bnrrred  the  depot,  with  3000 
Backs  of  corn,  500  bales  of  hay,  a  train  of  cars  and  a 
large  amount  of  government  stores.    No  information 
could  be  obtiiiiicd  of  the  passage  of  any  troops  south- 
■ward.    At  Duval  station  much  property  was  also  de- 
stroyed.   The  information  respecting  Gen.  Sherman's 
movements  is  all  derived  from  rebel  sources.    An  Au- 
gusta dispatch  of  the  26ih  ult.,  states  that  the  Federal 
army  was  then  4.j  miles  south  of  Augusta.  Another 
dispatch  of  later  date,  places  Sherman  considerably 
further  on  the  roid  to  Savannah.    As  far  as  appears 
he  liad  encountered  no  serious  obstacles  on  the  march. 
He  made  no  hostile  demonstrations  against  Au"usta 
nor  does  be  seem  to  have  entered  .Macon.  A  Port  Royal 
letter  says,  tliul  the  ciiizi'us  of  Port  Royal  have  been 
called  to  arms  and  organized  into  a  home  guard  in  con- I 
sequence  of  the  departure  ol  a  part  of  the  United  States' 
troops  from  thai  point  to  co-o|icrato  with  Sherman.  ' 
Savannah  advices  of  iLe  2d,  say  that  Slierniaii's  advance  ' 
was  approaching  thai  city.    The  Hilton  lli-ad  corres- | 
pondence  of  the  llrrald  says,  that  General  Foster  had  | 
proceeded  up  Broad  river  with  an  expedition,  and  land- 
ed five  miles  below  Pocolnligo  brid-e.    They  marched  ' 
on  nod  captured  the  bridge  after  a  sharp  fight,"  ttie  rebi  ls  ! 
evacuating  their  position.    A  large  (luanlily  of  cotton 
was  found  and  destroyed.   It  is  eupporcd  tlml  the  rebel 
force  along  the  coast  has  been  tuateriHily  lessened  to 
conccniruiv  a  forco  agaiii-^t  Slieraian.   The  latent  infor- 


mation from  General  Thomas'  army  is  that  he  has  con- 
centrated his  forces  at  the  fortifications  near  Nashville. 
On  the  30th  ult.,  a  sanguinary  conflict  took  place  at 
Franklin.  The  corps  of  Gen.  Schofield,  at  that  place, 
was  attacked  by  the  rebels  under  General  Hood.  The 
rebels  were  repulsed  with  the  loss  of  several  thousand 
men  killed  and  wounded,  and  one  thousand  prisoners. 
The  rebel  Generals  Clebrum  and  Adams  were  killed. 
The  loss  of  the  Federal  troops  in  killed,  wounded  and 
missing,  is  said  not  to  exceed  fifteen  hundred  men.  Gen. 
Hood's  army  is  represented  to  be  quite  large,  including 
about  14,000  cavalry.  A  brigade  of  U.  States  cavalry 
which  was  surrounded  by  the  rebels,  only  escaped  by 
desperate  fighting,  and  with  considerable  loss.  They 
finally  cut  their  way  through  the  rebel  lines  and  joined 
Gen.  Thomas  near  Franklin.  The  Federal  army  under 
Gen.  Burbridge  has  advanced  into  East  Tennessee,  and 
Breckenridge  has  fallen  back  towards  Virginia. 

Southern  Items. — Wilmington,  N.  C,  papers  ofthel5th, 
say  that  the  blockade  is  more  strict  than  ever,  and  con- 
vey intimations  that  several  blockade  runners  are  await- 
ing a  chance  to  run  out.  They  add  that  the  loss  of 
their  vessels  during  the  last  four  months  has  been  so 
great  that  one  leading  house  is  about  giving  up  the 
business.  From  Newbern,  N.  C,  it  is  reported  that  all 
the  available  rebel  forces  at  Wilmington  and  other 
points  in  the  State,  were  moving  to  the  assistance  of 
Georgia.  Gen.  Bragg  has  been  assigned  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  Department  of  North  Carolina.  Richmond 
papers  of  the  first,  state  that  an  attack  was  made  on 
East  Macon,  Geo.,  on  the  20th.  The  attack  was  ex- 
pected to  be  renewed  on  the  21st  ult.,  but  it  was  not, 
and  the  rebels  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  attack  of 
the  previous  day  was  only  a  feint.  Governor  Brown 
was  in  Macon,  whither  he  had  removed  all  the  valu. 
ables  from  Milledgeville.  The  Constitutionalist  says,  the 
rebel  cavalry  are  burning  barns,  corn-cribs,  and  every 
thing  that  may  be  of  use  to  Sherman,  in  front  of  his 
main  army.  Gen.  Hardee  telegraphs  from  Savannah 
that  he  left  Macon  perfectly  secure,  and  was  making 
preparations  in  that  quarter.  The  Macon  Telegraph 
speaks  of  a  severe  engagement  with  a  portion  of  the 
Federal  army  at  Griswoldville,  near  Macon,  in  which 
the  confederate  troops  lost  614  men  in  killed,  wounded 
and  captured.  Before  leaving  Milledgeville,  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Georgia  pardoned  all  the  convicts  and  set  them 
at  liberty,  on  condition  that  they  should  join  the  rebel 
army.  Gen.  Beauregard  appears  to  be  in  command  at 
Macon,  Gen.  Bragg  at  Augusta,  and  Gen.  Hardee  at 
Savannah.  The  Charleston  Mercury  of  the  24th  says, 
the  enemy  have  forty  pieces  of  heavy  ordnance  on  Mor- 
ris Island,  bearing  on  Sumter  and  Sullivan's  Island 
They  are  busy  mounting  mortars,  and  having  brigade 
(irills.  They  have  buoyed  out  Bull's  Bay,  and  have  a 
fleet  of  some  dozen  monitors  at  P"-'  ^"j"h  ""(^  sorae- 

,„i         -     ^I'v-  ^uust  a  dozen  and  a  half  more.  These 

l)repiirations  indicate  an  attack  on  Charleston,  and  the 
advance  of  Sherman  warns  us  that  no  lime  is  to  be  lost 
in  preparing  to  meet  the  issue.  The  Savannah  Republi- 
can of  the  25th  says,  a  large  fleet  is  now  assembhng  at 
Port  Royal,  Tybee  and  Doboy,  in  preparation  for  Sher- 
man's arrival. 

Congress.— The  second  session  of  the  Thirty-eighth 
Congress  met  in  Washington  on  the  5th  inst.,  a  quorum 
present  in  both  Houses.  The  President  sent  his  annual 
message  the  next  day. 

The  Department  of  the  6'm//.— General  Banks  has  been 
ordered  to  resume  his  position  as  head  of  this  Depart- 
ment, including  Louisiana,  Arkansas  and  Missouri.  It 
is  stated  that  his  civil  policy  has  met  the  approval  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  he  returns  to  his 
post  at  the  request  of  the  Executive. 

The  Markets,  ^-e. — The  following  were  the  quotations 
on  the  5th  inst.  Neio  ^or^•.— American  gold  fluctuated 
from  227  to  230,  closing  about  228.?.  United  States  six 
per  cents,  1881,  liSJ;  ditto,  5-20^  107}-;  ditto,  5  per 
cents,  10-40,  90.  Specie  in  the  New  York  banks,  $20,- 
273,919.  B:ilanco  in  the  United  States  Sub-treasury, 
$42,131,995.  Superfine  State  flour,  $9.20  a  $9.50.  Ship- 
ping Ohio,  $10.85  a  $11.10.  Baltimore  flour,  fair  to 
extra,  $10.81  a  $11.90.  Chicago  spring  wheat,  $2.18 
a  $2.24;  amber  western  $2.45  a  $2.47.  State  barlej', 
$1.97.  Oats,  95  n  $1.  Rye,  $1.75.  Old  corn,  $1  91  ; 
new,  $1.65  a  .$1.75.  Wool,  the  quotations  range  from 
90  to  $1.10,  according  to  quality  and  fineness;  Califor- 
Di;i,  25  n  45,  for  common  unwashed,  and  50  a  65  lor  fine 
do.  Middlings  coilon,  $1.27.  Fhiladdphia.—Si\\)eifiaG 
flour,  $9.50  a  $10.25  ;  extra  and  fancy  brands,  $11  to 
$13.50.  Penna.  and  western  red  wheat,  $2.60  a  $2.62  ; 
.-outhern,  $2  60  a  $2.65;  while,  $2.70  a  $2.90.  Rye, 
$1.70  a  $1.75.  Old  yellow  corn,  $1.88  ;  new,  $1.65  a 
$1.70.  Oats,  91  a  92  cts.  The  receipts  of  beef  cattle 
reached  2400  head,  some  of  which  were  unsold,  prices 
ranging  from  $10  to  $IG,  a  few  extra  brought  $16  50  a 


$17.  About  3500  hogg  were  sold  at  from  $15  to  $16.75 
the  100  lbs.  net.  Four  thousand  sheep  sold  at  $6  a  8J 
cts.  per  lb.  gross.  Baltimore. — Red  wheat,  $2.55.  Yel- 
low corn,  $1.83;  new  white,  $1.78  a  $1.80. 


WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 
A  Stated  Meeting  of  the  Committee,  who  have  charge 
of  the  Boarding  School  at  Westtown,  will  be  held  there 
on  Fourth-day,  the  2l3t  of  the  Twelfth  month,  at  10 
o'clock  A.  II. 

The  Committee  on  Admissions  will  meet  at  8  o'clock 
the  same  morning,  and  the  Committee  on  Instruction  at 
half  past  seven  o'clock  the  preceding  evening. 

The  Visiting  Committee  attend  at  the  school  on 
Seventh-day,  the  I7th  of  the  month. 

Samuel  Morris, 

Twelfth  mo.  5th,  1864.  Clerk. 

For  the  accommodation  of  the  Committee,  convey- 
ances will  be  at  the  Street  Road  Station  on  Seventh  and 
Third-day  afternoons,  the  17th  and  20th  inst.,  to  meet 
the  trains  that  leave  West  Philadelphia  at  2  and  4.15 

p.  M. 


SEWING  SCHOOL. 

A  Sewing  School  is  about  to  be  opened  at  Camp 
Barker,  Washington,  D.  C,  where,  twice  in  a  week, 
coloured  women  and  children  will  be  taught  to  make 
and  mend  their  own  clothes. 

Persons  having  second  hand  clothing  which  they  are 
willing  to  bestow  on  these  poor  people,  are  requested  to 
send  them  to  G.  W.  Taylor,  N.  W.  corner  of  Cherry  and 
Fifth  Sts.,  Philada.,  or  to  M.  Robinson,  Cottage  Row, 
next  door  but  one  to  Shoemaker's  Lane,  Germantown. 
They  will  be  forwarded  thence  to  the  School,  where 
competent  persons  will  be  in  attendance  and  oversee  their 
being  altered  and  remade  for  the  destitute  freedmen. 


WANTED. 

A  male  Teacher  for  Friends'  School  at  Mount  Laurel. 
Address,  ,  David  Daijnell, 

Mount  Laurel,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  Jersey. 


NOTICE. 

A  Stated  Meeting  of  the  Women's  Aid  Association  will 
be  held*»at  the  corner  of  Fifth  and  Cherry  streets,  on 
Seventh-day  afternoon,  the  10th  inst.,  at  half  past  3 
o'clock.  Ellen  L.  Smith,  Sec. 


The  Friends'  Association  of  Philadelphia  for  the  Re- 
lief of  Freedmen,  having  erected  a  building  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  to  be  occupied  as  n  ooiiuol  tor  the  freed  peo- 
ple, anri  »o  <v  uume  for  the  teachers  emi)loyed,  are  de- 
sirous of  obtaining  the  services  of  a  middle  aged  Friend 
and  his  wife  as  Superintendent  aud  Matron  of  the  In- 
stitution. It  is  necessary  that  the  former  should  be 
qualified  to  direct  the  system  of  instruction,  and  to  take 
the  part  of  Principal  of  the  Schools,  and  that  the  latter 
should  be  fitted  to  act  as  the  female  he  id  cjf  the  lamily. 
It  is  important  that  they  should  enter  upon  the  service 
with  an  earnest  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  Freedmen, 
and  should  uphold  a  good  example  and  influence  among 
the  teachers,  over  whom  they  will  be  placed.  The 
Committee  on  Instruction  trust  there  may  be  suitable 
Friends  who  will  so  feel  the  importance  of  the  great 
work  now  devolving  upon  the  christian  people  of  this 
land,  and  jierlinps  we  may  say  especially  upon  the  reli- 
gious Society  of  Friends,  that  they  will  be  prepared  to 
ofl'er  their  services  to  promote  it  in  the  situations  pro- 
jiosed.  A  reasonable  compensation  will  be  given  to 
those  selected  for  this  important  and  responsible  under- 
taking. 

Early  applications  are  requested,  and  may  be  made  to 
M.  C.  Cope,"  1312  Filbert  Street;  Philip  C.  Garrett,  400 
Chesnut  Street,  aud  William  Evans,  Jr.,  252  South 
Front  Street. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

near  FRAXKFOHn,  (TWEiNTY-TniRD  WARD,  PHILADELPHIA.) 

Physician  and  Superintendent, — Joshua  H.  Wortuing- 
toN,  M.  D. 

Application  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  may  be 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  to  Cuarli-;s  Ellis,  Clerk 
of  the  Hoard  of  .Managers,  No.  637  .Market  Street,  Phila- 
delphia, or  to  any  other  Member  of  the  Board. 


Married,  Eleventh  month  24th,  at  Friends'  Meeting, 
Moorestown,  X.  J.,  Thomas  Bra.vson,  Jr.,  of  Philada.,  to 
Rebecca  J.,  daughter  of  Amos  Roberts,  of  the  former 
place. 

Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank 
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Musings  and  Mftraorics. 

EIGHT  GUIDANCE. 

The  closer  our  walk  with  God, — the  more  con- 
stant we  are  in  waiting  upon  him  for  direction  as 
to  all  our  movements, — the  more  certainly  will  he 
enable  us  to  perform  our  own  allotted  portion  of 
[duty,  to  the  furtherance  of  our  own  spiritual 
growth,  and  to  the  benefit  of  others.  The  natural 
impatience  and  creaturely  zeal  of  the  human  mind, 
often  prompts  us  to  activity  in  things  which  we 
may  deem  religious  duties;  but  if  we  do  not  wait 
upon  the  Lord  for  his  guiding,  opening  and  quali- 
fying influence,  yielding  prompt  submission  to 
his  gentle  restraints,  as  rt^ell  as  secret  quickeniugs 
for  service,  we  shall  miss  of  filling  up  our  proper 
measure  of  usefulness,  as  well  as  of  the  reward 
which  would  have  crowned  perfect  obedience. 
The  truth  of  these  remarks  will  evidently  appear 
ifi  the  narrative  we  are  about  to  give. 

.  Early  in  the  year  1808,  a  bill  was  reported  to 
the  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania  entitled  "A  sup- 
plement to  the  Act  for  the  regulation  of  the  Mi- 
litia of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania," 
which  contained  many  features  particularly  objec- 
tionable to  Friends,  as  being  likely  to  occasion 
them,  and  all  other  persons  conscientiously  con- 
cerned to  bear  a  faithful  testimony  against  war, 
much  suffering  in  person  and  estate.  This  bill, 
as  reported  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  was 
printed  in  the  newspapers  during  the  Second 
month,  1808,  and  all  persons  concerned  had  a  full 
opportunity  of  examining  its  provisions.  It  was 
understood  that  the  bill  would  be  called  up,  or 
reached  in  the  regular  course  of  the  business  be- 
fore the  House,  during  the  Third  month,  and  a 
special  sitting  of  the  "  Meeting  for  Sufferings" 
was  held  in  Philadelphia  on  Second-day,  Third 
month  7th,  to  consider  if  any  duty  rested  on  that 
ibody  to  perform  relative  to  the  proposed  bill. 
■After  consultation,  the  members  concluding  that 
the  bill  if  enacted  would  prove  oppressive  to 
Friends,  and  subversive  of  their  "  civil  rights  and 
ancient  privileges,"  appointed  Nicholas  Wain, 
Samuel  Smith,  Samuel  P.  Griffitts,  Henry  Drinker, 
Thomas  Wistar,  and  Thomas  Morris  to  prepare  a 
remonstrance  to  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  State,  against  its  passage.  The 
meeting  then  adjourned  until  the  following  Fifth- 
da^  at  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  fol- 
lowing memorial  and  remonstrance  prepared  by 
bhe  committee,  was  after  deliberate  consideration 
idopted,  and  Thomas  Wistar,  Samuel  Bettle, 


Jonathan  Evans,  and  Thomas  Scattergood,  were, 
in  the  language  of  the  minute  made  on  the  occa- 
sion, "  desired  to  attend  its  presentation  at  Lan- 
caster, as  soon  as  they  conveniently  can." 

"To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  in  General 
Assembly  met : 

"  The  Memorial  and  Remonstrance  of  the  Re- 
presentatives of  the  people  called  Quakers,  in 
Pennsylvania,  &c. 

"Respectfully  showeth, — That  with  concern 
we  have  observed  a  proposed  supplement  to  the 
Militia  Laws  of  this  State,  imposing  fines  and 
penalties  still  heavier  than  heretofore,  for  non- 
compliance with  military  requisitions,  which  if 
passed  into  a  law,  will  bear  peculiarly  hard  upon 
those  who  are  conscientiously  scrupulous  of  bear- 
ing arms.  It  is  generally  known  that  as  a  religi- 
ous Society  we  have  believed  ourselves  called 
upon  to  bear  a  faithful  testimony  against  wars  and 
fightings,  firmly  believing  them  to  be  entirely  for- 
bidden under  the  christian  dispensation,  which 
was  gloriously  ushered  in  by  the  proclamation  of 
'  Peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men.' 

"It  is  also  known  that  our  ancestors  sought  a 
refuge  from  persecution  in  this,  then  a  wilderness 
country,  under  the  sanction  of  William  Penn, 
who,  by  a  solemn  compact  granted  them  a  charter 
of  privileges,  which  Avo'Lave  not  forfeited,  and 
which  we  think  ought  never  to  be  violated  ;  the 
first  section  whereof  we  believe  it  right  to  offer  to 
your  notice,  viz  : 

" '  Because  no  people  can  be  truly  happy, 
though  under  the  greatest  enjoyment  of  civil 
liberty,  if  abridged  of  the  freedom  of  their  con- 
sciences, as  to  their  religious  profession  and  wor- 
ship ;  and  Almighty  God  being  the  only  Lord  of 
conscience.  Father  of  lights,  and  of  spirits,  and 
author  as  well  as  object  of  all  Divine  knowledge, 
faith  and  worship,  who  only  doth  enlighten  the 
minds  and  persuade  and  convince  the  understand- 
ings of  people,  I  do  hereby  grant  and  declare, 
That  no  person  or  persons  inhabiting  in  this  pro- 
vince or  territories  who  shall  confess  and  acknow- 
ledge one  Almighty  God  and  Creator,  Upholder 
and  Ruler  of  the  world,  and  profess  him  or  them- 
selves obliged  to  live  quietly  under  the  civil 
government,  shall  be  in  any  case  molested  or  pre- 
judiced in  his  or  their  persons  or  estates,  because 
of  his  or  their  conscientious  persuasion  or  practice, 
nor  be  compelled  to  frequent  or  maintain  any  re- 
ligious worship,  place  or  ministry,  contrary  to  his 
or  their  minds,  or  do  or  suffer  any  other  act  or 
thing  contrary  to  their  religious  persuasion.' 

"  Whilst  the  government  continued  in  our 
hands,  we  conducted  ourselves  according  to  the 
spirit  and  intention  of  this  charter  towards  all 
other  religious  denominations;  but  a  change  hav- 
ing taken  place  in  the  government,  we  have  con- 
tinued peaceable  subjects  thereof,  still  hoping 
that  our  inoffensive  demeanor  would  plead  with 
the  rulers  in  our  behalf.  Instead  of  this  being 
the  case,  we  apprehend  an  increase  of  suffering 
for  our  conscientious  persuasion  is  likely  to  take 
place,  and  therefore  think  it  not  improper  to  call 
your  attention  to  some  important  points.  We 
ask,  is  it  consistent  with  wisdom  or  justice  to  im- 
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pose,  sufferings  upon  a  people  who  are  thus  cir- 
cumstanced ?  You  know  that  we  can  make  no 
compromise  in  this  matter.  You  will  probably 
agree  with' us,  that  the  time  will  come  when 
'  Nation  shall  ai^t  lift  up  sword  against  nation, 
neither  shall  they  learn  war  any  more.' 

"  There  must-be  a  beginning  in  these  things, 
and  we  fully  believe  ourselves  called  upon  to 
make  and  uphold  it.  If  vou  puni.sh  us  by  fines 
and  imprisonment,  even  foT  Ufe,  as  your  laws  con- 
template, will  it  not  be  a  serious  consideration 
whether  you  are  not  found  opposers  of  the  designs 
of  Him,  who  is  higher  than  any  earthly  power, 
and  who  will  finally  establish  his  own  purposes, 
whether  men  will  hear  or  forbear. 

"  We  have,  we  believe,  discharged  a  religious 
duty  in  thus  laying  our  thoughts  before  you,  and 
now  leave  it  to  you  seriously  to  reflect  whether 
the  real  welfare  of  our  country  will  not  be  more 
promoted  by  encouraging  works  of  righteousness, 
than  by  oppressing  the  innocent,  who  can  make 
no  opposition,  but  must  submit  to  suffering,  if 
permitted  to  be  their  portion. 

"  With  sincere  desires  for  your  wise  direction 
in  this,  and  other  subjects  relating  to  the  well- 
being  of  our  common  country,  we  are  your  assured 
friends." 

This  document  having  been  approved  on  Fifth- 
day  afternoon,  (Third  mrmth  10th,)  and  the  bill 
against  the  passage  of  which  it  protests,  being 
liable  to  be  taken  up  for  a  second  reading  on  any 
day,  we  should  have  expected  the  committee  ap- 
pointed to  convey  it  to  Lancaster  would  have 
started  with  it  the  next  morning.  For  some 
cause  this  was  not  done.  The  ostensible  motive 
which  determined  them  in  postponing  their  de- 
parture until  Seventh-day,  we  do  not  know,  but 
doubtless  the  real  operating  cause  was,  that  He 
who  controls  the  actions  of  men  to  bring  to  pass 
his  hidden  designs,  had  purposes  of  grace  which 
were  to  be  accomplished  by  their  delay.  Some 
of  these  purposes,  were,  in  the  end,  made  mani- 
fest. 

On  Seventh-day  the  committee  started  in  their 
own  conveyance,  and  reached  Downingtown  that 
night,  where  they  found  quarters  with  a  Friend. 
Whilst  they  were  slowly  proceeding  along  that 
day,  the  bill  against  the  passage  of  which  they 
were  to  protest,  was  taken  up  in  the  House,  on  a 
motion  of  Michael  Leib,  a  violent  politician  of 
Philadelphia,  of  the  Democratic  school,  who  was 
a  most  eager  advocate  of  the  proposed  law.  The 
House  resolved  itself  into  a  committee  of  the 
whole,  and  having  considered  every  section,  and 
made  some  alterations  which  they  called  amend- 
ments, the  bill  was  reported  back  to  the  House 
with  little  amelioration  of  its  character.  On  re- 
ceiving it,  the  House  without  taking  any  further 
action,  adjourned  until  the  following  Second-day 
morning. 

The  committee  on  First-day  morning  break- 
fasted with  their  host  at  Downingtown,  and  some 
of  them  anxious  to  reach  Lancaster  before  the  bill 
should  be  taken  up  by  the  House  for  a  second 
reading,  were  very  earnest  to  make  an  early  start 
westward.  The  uneasy  ones  were  quite  tried  to 
perceive  in  Thomas  Scattergood  an  evident  dism- 
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clination  for  leaving.  The  horses  were,  however, 
attached  to  the  carriage,  and  when  all  but  he 
seemed  ready  for  moving,  he  let  them  know  that 
he  believed  in  the  constraining  of  duty  he  must 
have  a  religious  opportunity  with  the  family  of 
the  Friend  with  whom  they  had  lodged.  The 
family  were  gathered,  and  the  lively  gospel  labour 
to  which  Thomas  was  led,  had  so  evidently  the 
s^al  and  sanction  of  the  great  Head  of  the  church 
accompanying  it,  that  the  most  impatient  of  his 
companions  felt  that  the  opportunity  had  been 
held  in  a  higher  will  than  that  of  man.  This 
duty  performed  they  started  westward,  and  soon 
some  of  them  began  to  urge  the  propriety,  and  as 
they  deemed  it,  almost  the  necessity  of  going  on 
without  stopping  to  attend  any  religious  meeting 
that  day.  They  thought  the  imporl,ance  of  their 
mission,  the  desirableness  of  reaching  Lancaster 
before  the  bill  should  be  acted  on,  would  warrant 
this  neglect  of  what  wo'ila  otherwise  have  been 
an  indispensible  duty  p^Jome  were  willing  to  refer 
the  matter  to  Thomas 'Scattergood,  who  soon  told 
them  that  his  religious  duty  that  day  lay  in  at- 
tending Cain  meeting.  This  was  very  much 
against  the  inclination  of  one  of  the  committee, 
who  in  narrating  the  circumstance  said,  he  knew 
if  they  attended  that  meeting,  they  would  be  ob- 
liged to  go  home  with  some  Friend  or  other  to 
dine,  and  that  with  the  consequent  delays,  would 
occasion  them  to  make  that  day  but  poor  progress 
towards  Lancaster. 

In  the  meeting  at  Cain,  Thomas  Scattergood 
was  opened  in  a  most  remarkable  manner.  A  por- 
tion of  his  communication  was  addressed  to  some 
one,  who  was  in  high  esteem  amongst  Friends, 
and  with  his  neighbours,  who  was  giving  way  in 
secret  to  a  practice  which,  if  he  did  not. abandon 
it,  would  prove  his  destruction.  The  door  of  mer- 
ciful escape,  through  the  grace  and  good  spirit  of 
the  Lord  Jesus,  was  set  before  the  one  addressed. 
Thomas  thought  he  had  ^md  a  clear  evidence  of 
the  Divine  requiring  to  give  uttei-ance  to  that  he 
had  expressed ;  but  after  he  was  seated  in  the  car- 
riage alone  with  his  Friends  of  the  committee,  he 
turned  round  and  said,  "  Have  I  gone  too  far  ? 
Jonathan  Evans,  perhaps  fearing  lest  Thomas 
should  let  in  unprofitable  fears  and  reasonings 
said,  "  No.  Thou  hast  done  well.    Be  still." 

They  went  from  meeting  to  the  house  of  a 
Friend,  and  dined.  As  soon  as  the  meal  was  over 
those  anxious  to  be  on  the  road,  had  a  move  made 
for  the  carriage,  but  before  it  was  ready,  Thomas 
Scattergood  informed  his  companions  that  his 
mind  was  drawn  to  have  a  religious  sitting  with 
the  young  people  of  the  family.  This  was  had, 
and  the  sensible  presence  of  the  blessed  Master, 
and  the  pure  flowing  of  the  gospel  stream  towards 
those  assembled,  satisfied  all  of  his  friends  pre- 
sent, that  this  detention  also  had  been  in  best  wis- 
dom. 

It  was  now  so  late  in  the  afternoon  that  they 
were  convinced  they  could  not  reach  that  night 
the  house  of  a  Friend,  well  on  the  way  to  Lancas- 
ter, where  they  had  proposed  to  lodge.  The 
name  of  a  Friend  was  mentioned  to  them  re- 
siding at  Sadsbury,  much  nearer,  but  for  several 
reasons,  hia  house  was  not  tliouglit  by  their  in- 
formant a  desirable  place  to  lodge  at.  Without 
determining  where  they  should  stop,  they  passed 
on.  The  way  became  rough,  and  it  grew  dark 
before  they  came  to  the  residence  of  the  last  men- 
tioned Friend.  On  considering  the  matter,  Thomas 
Scattergood  thought  they  might  turn  in,  and  if  it 
did  not  seem  suitable  for  them  to  stay  there,  they 
might,  perhaps,  get  a  pilot  to  guide  them  to  the 
house  of  some  other  Friend.  The  Friend  came 
out  to  the  carriage,  and  whilst  speaking  to  them 
seemed  bo  dejected  and  sorrowful,  as  to  affect  all 


their  minds  with  sadness.  He  told  them  that  he 
had  no  one  to  send  with  them  as  guide,  but  as  he 
appeared  willing  to  give  them  quarters  for  the 
night,  Thomas  Scattergood,  whose  heart  seemed 
ever  arawD  in  christian  sympathy  to  the  sad  and 
depressed,  got  out  of  the  carriage,  and  the  rest 
followed  him  into  the  house.  It  was  truly  a  house 
of  mourning.  The  wife  of  their  host,  had  long 
been  in  9,  desponding  condition  of  mind,  and  when 
they  saw  her  she  seemed  a  picture  of  perfect  des- 
pair. She  did  not  speak  to  them,  but  offered  her 
hand  mechanically,  which  felt  cold  and  clammy. 
After  taki-ng  some  refreshment,  the  committee, 
oppressed  with  the  gloom  which  seemed  to  per- 
vade all  in  the  house,  were  glad  to  retire  to  their 
beds.  Thomas  Scattergood  was  introduced  into 
deep  sympathy  with  the  poor  distressed  woman, 
and  the  next  morning,  after  breakfasting,  detained 
his  companions  once  more,  whilst  he  gave  vent  to 
his  religious  exercise  on  her  account.  It  was  in- 
deed a  wonderful  visitation  of  gospel  love  and 
consolation,  which  appeared  to  reach  even  rnto 
the  depth  of  the  desolate  wilderness,  where  her 
soul  at  that  time  had  its  dwelling.  He  set  before 
her  peace  and  happiness,  through  her  laying  hold 
of  the  hand  of  merciful  deliverance  stretched  out 
even  for  her. 

This  was  the  last  detention  on  their  way  to 
Lancaster,  which  they  did  not  reach  until  long  after 
the  meeting  of  the  assembly,  which  took  place  that 
morning.  Third  month  14th,  1808,  at  9  o'clock 
After  a  variety  of  unimportant  business,  the  bill 
respecting  the  militia  was  taken  up  for  a  second 
reading.    Michael  Leib,  its  fierce  advocate  and 
defender,  seemed  determined  that  there  should  be 
no  abatement  of  its  rigour.    Charles  Miner,  then 
a  representative  from  Luzerne,  made  a  motion 
which  was  seconded  by  Isaac  Worthington,  to  in 
troduce  a  clause  releasing  those  "  conscientiously 
scrupulous  of  bearing  arms"  from  some  of  the  pen 
alties  which  the  proposed  bill  would  inflict.  This 
attempt  appears  to  have  stirred  up  Michael  to  a 
great  outpouring  of  abuse  on  the  professed  con- 
scientiously scrupulous  ones ;  and  as  he  found 
these  principally  in  the  Society  of  Friends,  he 
denounced  them  without  stint.    Whilst  this  tor 
rent  of  uncalled  for  and  unwarranted  defamation 
was  at  its  height,  the  four  committee  Friends  en 
tered  the  hall.    No  sooner  did  the  declaimer  be 
hold  his  much  respected  frienu  and  near  neigh 
hour,  Thomas  Scattergood,  amongst  his  auditors, 
than  he  found  all  his  spleen  against  the  Quakers 
subside, — he  admitted  their  good  qualities,  and 
warming  to  their  virtues,  he  ended  by  a  complete 
eulogium  on  them.  The  mirth  of  the  whole  house 
was  excited  at  the  sudden  change  wrought  in  the 
orator  by  the  entrance  of  the  committee,  and  when 
the  section  of  the  bill  came  to  be  considered,  there 
appeared  a  disposition,  unmanifested  before  by 
many  of  them,  as  well  as  by  the  orator,  to  thin! 
well  of  Friends,  and  to  respect  their  wishes. 

The  Friends  remained  during  the  further  dis 
cussion  of  the  bill,  and  many  tilings  were  made 
easier  for  them  than  they  could  have  expected 
and  they  wefe  united  in  believing  that  they  reach- 
ed Lancaster  and  the  House  of  Assembly  at  the 
ve'rij  rifjlit  minute,  and  that,  even  as  respected  the 
object  which  brought  them  there,  their  detention 
had  proved  /As-  real  advancement.  A  section  was 
proposed  making  the  father,  mother,  master  or 
mistress  of  a  minor,  son  or  apprentice,  liable  in 
person  or  estate,  if  such  young  man  did  not  per- 
form military  service.  This  was  voted  down,  and 
Michael  Leib's  name  stands  among  the  nays.  The 
committee  had  very  satisfactory  opportunities  with 
the  members  of  both  branches  of  the  assembly, 
and  themselves  and  their  memorial,  which  was 
read,  were  treated  with  respect. 


With  thankful  hearts  the  committee  returned 
home  in  time  to  attend  the  regular  sitting  of  the 
Meeting  for  Suff'erings  held  on  Sixth-day  the  18th, 
where  this  minute  was  made  :  "  The  four  Friends 
named  at  the  late  special  meeting  to  attend  at 
Lancaster  the  presentation  of  our  memorial,  re- 
ported, that  they  fulfilled  the  object  of  their  ap- 
pointment, and  were  respectfully  received  by  both 
branches  of  the  Legislature.  They  express  a  be- 
lief that  the  memorial  and  its  presentation  were 
seasonable  and  proper,  in  which  sentiment,  from 
the  account  now  given,  this  meeting  fully  unites." 
In  a  paragraph  proposed  to  be  inserted  in  an 
epistle  to  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  of  London, 
relative  to  this  committee  and  its  labours,  against 
the  bill,  were  these  words,  "  through  the  bless- 
ing of  a  kind  Providence  some  very  oppressive 
paragraphs  were  expunged."  ' 
As  the  committee  were  returning,  they  rode 
along  for  a  considerable  time  in  silence,  a  sweet 
solemnity  covering  their  minds.  The  silence  was 
at  last  broken  by  Thomas  Scattergood,  who,  lay- 
ing his  hand  on  Samuel  Bettle's  shoulder,  said, 
Why  dost  thou  not  yield  to  the  requisitions  of 
the  Lord  ?  Why  dost  thou  not  preach  ?"  Samuel 
had  long  been  under  preparation,  as  he  believed, 
for  that  service,  and  this  remark  from  his  sympa- 
thizing fellow  traveller,  proved  very  confirming 
and  encouraging  to  him,  in  the  exercises  and 
baptisms  he  passed  through  before  he  came  forth 
in  the  public  ministry,  which  was  not  for  several 
years. 

We  have  seen  how  the  detentions  which  the 
committee  experienced  through  the  faithfulness 
of  Thomas  Scattergood  to  apprehended  duty, 
worked  for  the  advantage  of  the  concern  which 
took  them  to  Lancaster;  and  now  let  us  turn  to 
the  purposes  of  grace  to  individuals  ministered 
through  the  same  means.  At  the  time  of  the 
ensuing  Yearly  Meeting,  a  Friend  came  and  speak- 
ing to  Thomas  Scattergood,  intimated  a  desire  to 
go  home  with  him.  In  the  course  of  his  visit  he 
informed  Thomas  that  he  was  the  individual  so 
pointedly  addressed  at  Cain  meeting.  He  said 
he  was  at  that  time  in  the  practice  of  using  ardent 
spirits,  but  had  done  it  so  secretly,  his  neighbours 
and  Friends  had  never  discovered  it.  The  warn- 
ing delivered  that  day  had  been  blessed  to  him, 
and  he  juad,  through  the  Lord's  assisting  grace, 
been  enabled  wholly  to  abandon  the  habit.  He 
was  then  in  the  station  of  an  elder,  and  continued 
through  the  preserving  efficacy  of  that  grace  which 
had  enabled  him  to  break  from  that  soul  debasing 
sin,  to  bear  a  clean  unblemished  character  to  the 
end  of  his  days.  At  the  same  Yearly  Meeting  a 
woman  Friend  greeted  Thomas  Scattergood  with 
affectionate  animation,  and  when  he  expressed  his 
inability  to  remember  her,  she  exclaimed,  "  Why 
don't  thee  know  me  ?  I  am  the  Friend  that 
through  thy  instrumentality  was  raised  right  up 
out  of  the  earth."  On  further  questioning,  she 
proved  to  be  the  poor  woman  at  Sadsbury,  whose 
gloom  and  despair  had  given  way  under  the  mes- 
sage of  peace  and  love,  which  Thomas  had  been 
commissioned  by  his  merciful  Master  to  minister 
to  her.  She  continued  in  a  sound  mind,  and  was 
afterwards  appointed  to  the  station  of  an  elder, 
and  was  esteemed  as  a  valuable  Friend.  Samuel 
Bettlementioned  he  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  a 
visit  from  her  during  the  course  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting,  next  succeeding  their  slowly  performed 
yet  prosperously  effected  journey  to  ]jancaster. 

Of  the  benefits  resulting  from  Thomas  Scat- 
tergood's  labours  in  the  ministry  in  the  two 
other  family  sittings,  we  know  nothing;  but  they 
were  no  doubt  blessed  to  him,  as  filling  up  his 
own  appointed  duty,  and  were  visitations  of  grace, 
and- offers  of  redeeming  love  and  mercy  to  others, 
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whether  profited  by  or  not.  The  Lord,  most  merci- 
ful, thereby  tendered  help  and  strength,  and  his 
obedient  minister,  having  performed  his  allotted 
service,  was  clear  of  condemnation,  and  had  his 
reward  in  the  feeling- of  sustaining  peace. 

[The  main  incidents  of  the  above  described 
journey  to  Lancaster,  were  narrated  to  me  nearly 
thirty  years  since  by  Thomas  Wistar,  and  I  had 
his  words  taken  down  at  the  time.  Some  years 
afterward,  I  obtained  from  Samuel  Bettle  an  ac- 
count of  it,  with  some  particulars  which  Thomas 
had  not  given.  On  recently  recurring  to  the  in- 
cidents, 1  deemed  them  worthy  of  record ;  and  from 
the  minutes  of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings,  and 
the  journal  of  the  House  of  Assembly,  have  been 
enabled  to  complete  the  foregoing  narrative.] 


For  "  The  Friend." 

On  Meteorology  and  Epidemics. 

(Concluded  from  page  111.) 

"  The  mortality  among  children  under  five 
years  of  age,  from  the  diseases  in  the  class  zymo- 
tic, has  been  almost  incredible,  amounting  to  63 
per  ct.,  and  if  we  include  those  between  five  and 
ten  years,  it  will  swell  the  number  to  70  per  ct. 

"  The  highest  number  of  deaths  from  any  one 
disease  in  this  catalogue,  was  930,  from  cholera  in- 
fantum. This  destructive  disease  of  infants  shows 
an  increase  of  301  deaths  over  those  of  1862,  or 
48  per  ct.,  and  was  confined  principally  to  the 
three  summer  months,  July,  August  and  Sep- 
tember. 

"  This  infantile  disease  is  peculiar  to  large  ci- 
ties, and  is  most  prevalent  and  fatal  in  those  lo- 
calities where  exists  the  greatest  amount  of  filth, 
squalor,  overcrowding,  defective  ventilation,  with 
other  un-s^olesome  influences." 

"Diphtheria. — The  deaths  from  this  disease 
amounted  to  434  against  325,  during  the  previous 
year,  an  increase  of  33  per  ct.  This  disease  ap- 
pears to  have  been  steadily  on  the  increase,  while 
its  prevalence  has  not  been  confined  to  any  spe- 
cial locality.  In  point  of  fact,  those  wards  called 
rural  and  those  classed  as  healthy,  and  enjoying 
the  advantages  of  house  accommodation,  free  cir- 
culation of  air,  and  their  residents  accustomed  to 
the  comforts  of  an  improved  social  condition,  all 
of  which  are  essential  to  health,  have  suffered  in 
some  instances  beyond  those  where  the  standard 
of  social  refinement  is  very  limited,  where  there 
is  over-crowding,  neglect  of  cleanliness,  squalid 
wretchedness,  ill-ventilated  dwellings,  and  an  at- 
mosphere at  all  times  loaded  with  unwholesome 
and  deadly  gases.  For  instance,  the  4th  ward 
gave  only  8  deaths,  while  the  8th  ward  furnished 
21  deaths.  The  14th  ward  gave  16,  while  the 
17th  gave  only  12.  The  21st  and  22d  wards  con- 
tributed 33  deaths,  while  the  2d  and  od  gave  36, 
only  a  fraction  more.  These  statistics  conform  to 
the  opinion  elsewhepe  expressed  and  cited  in  a 
former  report,  that  diphtheria  obeys  no  climatic 
laws,  and  is  independent  of  all  atmospheric  con- 
ditions. We  are  quite  certain  that  neither  the 
heat  of  summer  nor  the  cold  of  winter  has  exerted 
any  influence  in  abating  its  destructive  attacks." 

"  Smallpox  35  p.  ct.,  or  from  264  to  171.  Here 
again  we  desire  to  direct  attention  to  the  great 
number  of  deaths  among  children  from  smallpox 
compared  with  those  in  adults,  as  a  proof  of  the 
defective  character  of  the  existing  ordinance  for 
public  vaccination,  and  the  necessity  for  a  com- 
pulsory law  in  order  to  secure  our  city  and  even 
our  State  from  the  frequent  ravages  of  this  loath- 
some disease. 

"  The  month  of  February  in  this  year  was  ush- 
ered in  by  the  appearance  of  un  unusual  disease, 
of  an  eruptive  form  ;  its  type  asthenic ;  in  many 
cases  defying  all  treatment;  running  its  course 


rapidly  to  a  fatal  termination,  within  from  a  few 
hours  to  two  and  five  days,  and  if  we  can  form 
any  correct  idea  from  the  deaths  reported,  con- 
fining itself  to  certain  localities  in  a  densely  pop- 
ulated district  of  the  city,  and  to  several  built  up 
portions  of  the  rural  wards. 

"  In  the  absence  of  all  correct  diagnosis  and 
the  want  of  a  proper  nomenclature,  it  issomewha-t 
diflicult  to  secure  the  true  number  of  deaths  from 
this  strange  disease.  We  are  very  sure  that  the 
generic  term  "spotted,"  as  given  in  the  record, 
does  not  designate  all  of  them.  A  variety  of  terms 
have  been  assumed,  in  the  certificates  of  death, 
according  to  the  views  entertained  of  its  diagnos- 
tic relations,  and  the  observations  and  experience 
of  .those  several  practitioners  who  have  been  some- 
what familiar  with  its  advent  and  stay  among  us. 

"  By  some,  it  has  been  called  spotted,  and  by 
others  malignant,  petechial,  congestive,  and  typjhus 
fevers.  One  practitioner  certified  to  all  his  cases 
of  death,  under  the  very  general  term  fever,  for 
the  want  of  a  more  distinct  name.  Kor  is  it  less 
certain  that  many  of  the  fatal  cases  were  treated 
as  congestion,  as  well  as  inflammation  of  the  men- 
inges of  the  brain,  and  recorded  cerebrospinal 
meningitis. 

"  Of  the  correctness  of  a  single  observation, 
however,  as  already  intimated,  and  drawn  from  a 
careful  analysis  of  the  death  register,  and  from 
reliable  information  otherwise  secured,  we  are 
certain,  viz.,  that  this  unusual  visitor,  whatever 
be  its  etiology,  pathology,  or  distinguishing  title, 
has  confined  its  ravages  chiefly  to  the  northeastern 
section  of  the  city,  embracing  the  16th,  17th, 
18th  and  19th  wards,  having  a  front  either  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  through  theCohocsink  Creek, 
on  the  Delaware  Kiver.  The  built  up  portion  of 
the  23d  ward  bounded  on  the  south,  east,  and 
west,  by  the  Frankford  Creek;  together  with  that 
densely  inhabited  section  of  the  21st  ward,  on  its 
western  slope,  lying  along  the  margin  of  the 
Schuylkill  River. 

"  Out  of  the  256  deaths  recorded  from  those 
fevers  above  named,  155,  or  61  per  ct.  are  credit- 
ed to  the  localities  we  have  designated,  as  having 
suffered  peculiarly  from  this  uncommon  and  alarm- 
ing disease.  We  think,  therefore,  there  is  legiti- 
mate ground  for  venturing  the  opinion  that  not 
less  than  150  deaths  have  occurred  during  the 
year  from  "  spotted  fever,"  or  cerehro-sp)inal  me- 
ningitis. 

"  Almost  simultaneous  with  the  advent  of 
spotted  fever  in  our  city,  an  epidemic  catarrh  or 
influenza  made  its  appearance  and  spread  itself 
very  generally  throughout  the  community.  This 
disease  was  not  confined  to  any  particular  period 
of  life,  nor  to  any  special  locality.  In  its  dura- 
tion in  those  cases  that  were  uncomplicated  and 
occurring  in  healthy  subjects,  it  seldom  was  pro- 
longed over  a  week,  was  far  more  severe  on  the 
nervous  system  than  the  ordinary  catarrhal  affec- 
tions, but  by  no  means  fatal  in  character. 

"  In  children  especially,  this  disease  was  ac- 
companied with  an  eruption  in  many  cases  that 
resembled  measles,  and  in  those-  instances  in 
which  the  catarrhal  fever  was  predominant,  this 
eruption  was  not  readily  distinguished  from  that 
exanthem.  This  efflorescence  would  last  for  a 
day  or  two,  and  gradually  fade.  In  several  fam- 
ilies attended  by  the  writer,  no  other  symptom 
invited  attention,  either  from  the  parent  or  phy- 
sician. Urticaria  also,  or  at  least  an  eruption 
perfect  in  its  resemblance,  was  occasionally  wit- 
nessed as  a  concomitant  of  this  epidemic." 

"  Deaths  f  rom  Sporadic  Causes. — In  the  gen- 
eral table  of  interments  in  this  city  for  the  year 
1863,  accompanying  this  report,  it  will  be  seen 
ithat  the  deaths  from     causes,  except  those  from 


zymotic  diseases  which  we  have  already  enumer- 
ated, numbering  3,392,  have  amounted  to  10,828. 
Of  these  deaths, 

"  Consumption  of  the  Lungs  contributed  the 
largest  number,  amounting  to  1,955,  nearly  14  per 
cent,  of  the  total  of  deaths,  and  the  highest  mor- 
tality from  this  disease  ever  recorded  for  Phila- 
delphia, being  an  increase  of  six  over  those  for 
1862. 

"  The  number  of  deaths  in  each  month  were  as 
follows : — 


January, 

February, 

March, 

April, 

May, 

June, 


164 
164 
160 
209 
146 
121 


July, 

August, 

September, 

October, 

November, 

December, 


171 

155 
156 
150 
162 
197 


"  The  highest  number  in  any  one  month  was 
209,  in  April.    The  lowest  in  June,  121. . 

"  The  deaths  among  males  exceeded  those  of 
females  by  23.  The  two  decennial  periods  be- 
tween 20  and''40i  contributed  974  deaths,  equal  to 
50  per  cent.  ' 

"  The  deaths  among  people  of  colour  amounted 
to  161,  or  8  per  cent.  The  mortality  from  this 
disease  is  on  the4ncrease  with  the  coloured  popu- 
lation. " 

"Thirty-five  per  cent,  of  the  deaths  recorded 
are  charged  to  oiir  foreign  population,  fifty-seven 
per  cent,  to  those  of  American  birth,  seven  per 
cent,  not  designated. 

.  "  The  average  monthly  mortality  was  163,  and 
for  every  day  there  were  5  deaths." 


Letters,  &e.  of  Early  Friends. 

(Continued  from  page  110.) 

[Respecting  the  writer  of  this  next  letter,  John 
Whiting  in  his  Memoirs,  informs  us; — "Alexan- 
der Parker  was  an  ancient  and  eminent  servant 
of  God,  and  minister  of  Jesus  Christ;  he  was  born 
in  Yorkshire,  near  Bolton  in  Lancashire,  and  was 
well  educated,  and  had  a  gentleman-like  carriage 
and  deportment  as  well  as  person,  for  I  knew  him 
well.  He  came  up  to  London  with  George  Fox, 
when  he  was  brought  up  out  of  Leicestershire  by 
Colonel  Hacker  to  Oliver  Cromwell,  in  1654 ;  he 
stayed  with  him  in  London  and  thereabouts  for 
some  time ;  and  afterwards  went  with  him  to  a 
general  meeting  at-John  Crook's  in  Bedfordshire, 
in  1655.  He  wrote  many  serviceable  books  and 
epistles  to  Friends,  which  are  worthy  of  perusing; 
in  which,  though  being- dead,  he  yet  speaketh." 
—J.  W:s  Memoirs,  p.  390—393.] 

Alexander  Pai^er  to  Margaret  Fell. 
Londou,  22d  of  Twelfth  mo.  54.  [second  mo.]  1655. 
Dear  Sister, — Upon  the  4th  day  of  the  twelfth 
month,  George  Fox  was  at  a  meeting  at  Swan- 
nington ;  and  there  came  several  soldiers  from 
Leicester,  but  they  were  very  civil  and  moderate, 
and  heard  with  patience  the  word  of  the  Lord, 
and  went  peaceably  away.  The  same  day  Thomas 
Taylor  and  I  were  at  Litchfield,  and  had  a  meet- 
ing there;  when  many  people  of  all  sorts  came  to 

the  meeting.  On  the  fourth-day  of  the  week 

we  came  to  George  at  Swannington ;  and  he  was 
moved  to  appoint  a  meeting  at  Whetstone,  and 
none  being  there  to  pass  along  with  him,  I  went 

with  him.  On  the  first-day,  many  Friends 

were  come  together  from  several  parts,  and  were 
waiting  upon  the  Lord,-  when  there  came  the 
marshal  and  about  eight  soldiers  into  the  meeting; 
and  many  of  them  sat  down,  and  were  very  civil. 
And  after  a  certain  while,  the  marshal  spoke,  and 
showed  an  order  from  Colonel  Hacker,  that  every 
one  should  go  to  their  outward  habitations,  other- 
wise to  pass  along  with  him  to  the  colonel.  And 
so  he  began  and  examined  Friends  where  their 
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outward  abode  was;  and  some  he  asked  when  they 
would  return  back.  As  for  George  his  country- 
man,— let  any  two  go  along  with  him,  and  satisfy 
the  colonel  for  the  rest.  Then  the  marshal  did 
entreat  George  to  take  his  horse  and  go  along 

with  them.  Then  said  George,  "  if  thou  dost 

command  me  to  go,  I  shall  not  resist:"  So 

they  [went,]  and  I  had  not  freedom  to  leave 
George.    [They  were  then  introduced  to  Colonel 

Hacker.]  and  the  colonel  spoke  to  him  of 

many  things.  [He  was  then  searched,  and  finally 

was  informed,  he  must  go  to  London.]  One 

Captain  Drury,  one  of  the  Protector's  life-guards 
passed  up,  and  we  went  along  with  him. 

[After  stating  that  they  lodged  at  the  Mermaid 
inn,  Charing  Cross,  the  letter  proceeds.]  Then 
the  captain  went  to  the  Protector,  and  acquainted 
him  of  [their  arrival ;]  so  the  Protector  said, 
he  should  see  him, — and  would  speak  with 
George;  but  when,  he  could  not  tell.  The  cap- 
tain is  very  loving,  and  would  not  hinder  George 
of  any  freedom ;  only  desired,  that  one  of  us  would 
stay  at  the  inn.  On  the  fourth-day,  George  went 
up  into  the  city  with  some  of  our  Friends 


On  first-day  afternoon,  William  Caton  and  I  were 
at  a  meeting  in  Moorfields,  where  many  Friends 
were  :  a  mighty  power  there  is  amongst  them,  and 
many  tender  hearts  there  are  among  them.  On 
the  fourth-day  in  the  evening,  there  was  a  meet- 
ing appointed  at  Gerard  Roberts'  where  there  was 
a  very  large  meeting  of  Friends  :  George  was  pre- 
sent amongst  them  :  the  powerful  presence  of  the 
Lord  was  with  us,  and  the  tender  plants  were  re- 
freshed, and  some  were  made  to  witness  to  the 
Truth.    Thy  dear  brother,  &c. 

Alexander  Pakker. 
From  William  Caton's  MSS.  Collection. 

[The  next  letter  follows  up  the  narrative  of 
George  Fox's  being  taken  before  the  Protector. 
In  his  Journal,  George  Fox  gives  a  full  and  in- 
teresting account  of  this  interview  with  Oliver 
Cromwell  at  Whitehall :  it  was  on  this  occasion 
that  a  paper  was  addressed  by  George  Fox  to  the 
Protector,  in  which  he  denied  "  the  taking  up  a 
carnal  weapon  against  him  or  any  man,"  &c. 
After  this  interview  the  Protector  declared  "  he 
was  at  liberty,  and  might  go  where  he  would." 

This  circumstance  respecting  George  Fox  being 
brought  before  the  Protector,  is  spoken  of  in  these 
terms  in  the  news-books  of  the  day : 

"We  have  information  of  divers  Quakers,  who 
have  of  late  been  roving  about  the  country  in 
Leicestershire,  and  have  had  many  meetings  there, 
but  were  dispersed  by  some  of  our  horse,  and  some 
of  them  taken  into  custody ;  amongst  the  rest,  one 
Foxe,  a  chief  Quaker,  who  was  tliis  day  brought 
to  Whitehall,  and  had  divers  followers. — (^Thc 
Perfect  Diurnal,  Feh.  Ydth,  1655.) 

"  Munday,  26th  February,  1655.  This  after- 
noon Foxe  the  great  Quaker,  who  is  said  to  be 
one  of  the  chief  amongst  them,  was  at  Whitehall : 
he  came  out  of  Leicestershire :  some  say  he  was 
sent  up  from  tlicnce;  divers  Quakers  were  at 
Whitehall  following  him."  It  appears  from  this 
account  that  the  Friends  "  stayed  soiuc  hours  at 
Wliitehall"  on  this  occasion. — {Tracts,  Kin<js 
Lihrari/,  Jh  itish  Museum.) 

On  glancing  over  the  reports  of  the  transaction 
of  Cromwell's  Council  about  the  beginning  of  this 
year,  when  George  Fox  was  arrested  by  Colonel 
Hacker,  it  appears  that  many  persons  of  various 
stations  in  life,  were  reported  to  the  Council  as 
either  suspicious,  or  as  directly  implicated  in  plots 
for  bringing  in  "  Cliarles  Stuart"  and  subverting 
Cromwell's  government :  many  of  tliese  persons 
were  brought  up  and  examined  before  the  Pro- 
tector and  his  Council  at  Whitehall,  during  the 


first  two  or  three  months  of  this  year;  and  several 
were  convicted  and  punished.  These  circum- 
stances, doubtless,  tended  to  spread  suspicions  far 
and  wide;  and  probably  afforded  employment  for 
the  officious  partizan  to  show  his  zeal  in  the  dis- 
covery of  suspected  persons,  of  whatever  character 
and  station  they  might  be. 

Alexander  Parker  to  Margar'et  Fell. 

London,  10th  of  First  month  [third  mo.]  1655. 
Most  Dearly  Beloved, — Our  dearly  beloved  one 
George  Fox  is  set  free  by  Oliver  Cromwell  to  go 
whither  he  pleaseth  :  he  was  never  under  any  re- 
straint, but  had  liberty  to  pass  among  Friends. 
On  the  6th  day  of  this  instant,  he  was  brought 
before  the  Protector,  and  was  with  him  a  pretty 
while  in  his  chamber  at  Westminster  :  he  was  very 
loving  to  him,  and  wished  him  to  come  again  to 
him  ;  and  afterwards  set  him  free  to  go  whither 
he  pleased. 

So  we  ace  yet  in  this  city,  and  for  a  while  con- 
tinue in  it:  there  are  many  Friends  come  up,  as 
Francis  Howgill  and  Edward  Burrough,  Thomas 
Salthouse,  Miles  Halhead,  William  Caton,  John 
Stubbs,  and  several  others ;  but  I  believe  we  shall 
disperse  abroad^after  to-morrow.  We  do  not  want 
for  anything;  here  are  many  precious  Friends  in 
the  city,  who  would  do  anything  for  us,  or  let  us 
have  anything;  but  George  is  not  very  free,  but 
rather  keeps  clear.  Our  horses  are  at  the  inn 
where  we  lay  ;  but  so  many  coming  to  see  George, 
they  [the  people  of  the  inn]  grow  weary  and  wish 
us  to  take  another  place;  only  the  horses  might 
be  free  [left.] 

So  at  present  I  cease ;  with  my  tender  love  unto 
thee  and  thy  family.    I  am  thine,  &c. 

Alexander  Parker. 

From  William  Caton's  MSS.  Collection.  • 

Edward  Burrough  and  Francis  Howgill  to 
Margaret  Fell. 
London,  27th  of  First_month  [third  mo.]  1655. 
Dear  Sister,  who  art  a  fruitful  branch  in  the 
living  vine,  and  a  pleasant  plant  in  the  garden  of 
God. 

We  have  been  in  this  city  near  three  weeks  in 
great  labour  and  service.  G.,  [G.  Fox,]  with 
many  more  of  our  brethren,  was  here  when  we 
came.  We  all  staid  over  one  first-day,  after  we 
two  came  into  the  city.  G.  was  that  day  in  private 
with  Friends;  and  we  two  were  in  the  general 
meeting-place  among  the  rude  world,  threshing 
and  ploughing  : — and  the  rest  of  our  brethren 
were  that  day  at  several  meetings,  some  at  one 
and  some  at  another,  and  some  among  the  Bap- 
tists and  gathered  people;  and  great  service  there 
was  that  day.  Then  shortly  after  that  fii'st-day, 
the  brethren  separated  into  the  fields  [the  coun- 
try,] to  reap  and  to  gather  in.  Richard  Cleaton 
and  Thomas  Bond  went  towards  Norwich  and  into 
Suffolk  and  that  way,  and  are  in  great  .service 
there.  John  Stubbs  and  William  Caton  Avent 
towards  Dover.  We  have  received  one  letter  from 
them  since  they  went  into  Dover:  the  mayor  and 
the  officers  strictly  examined  and  charged  them 
to  keep  the  peace  :  they  were  with  some  gathered 
people,  and  at  some  steeple-houses,  and  had  little 
persecution.  ]Miles  iralliead  and  Thomas  Salt- 
liousc  went  towards  Plymouth  :  they  had  a  great 
meeting  one  first-day  in  Reading;  aud^many,  they 
wrote,  were  convinced.  G.  F.  is  at*  present  in 
Bedfordshire;  Alexander  Parker  is  with  him: 
there  is  a  people  that  way.  John  Audlnnd  was 
here  with  us,  but  goes  towards  ]}ristol  shortly, 
for  aught  we  know.  Jame.s  Lancaster  was  with 
us  in  this  city,  but  is  gone  to  George.  R.  Ilub- 
berthome  is  yet  in  prison.  John  Cainm  is  at  or 
near  Bristol.    We  believe  that  G.  will  return  to 


this  city  again, — we  two  are  too  few  in  this  city 
for  this  service,  for  truly  it  is  very  great ;  at  pre- 
sent many  come  in  daily  to  the  acknowledgment 
of  the  Truth.  Friends  are  so  many,  that  not  one 
place  can  hold  them  on  the  first-days,  where  we 
can  peaceably  meet  for  the  rude  people;  for  since 
we  came,  they  have  been  very  rude, — very  oft  to 
pull  us  down  when  we  have  been  speaking.  G. 
was  at  the  great  meeting-place  two  first-days  be- 
fore we  came ;  and  his  voice  and  outward  man 
was  almost  spent  amongst  them. 

We  have  thus  ordered  it  since  we  came, — we 
get  Friends  on  the  first-days  to  meet  together  in 
several  places  out  of  the  rude  multitude,  &c. ;  and 
we  two  go  to  the  great  meeting  place  which  we 
have,  which  will  hold  a  thousand  people,  which 
is  always  nearly  filled,  [there]  to  thresh  among 
the  world  ;  and  we  stay  till  twelve  or  one  o'clock, 
and  then  pass  away,  the  one  to  one  place  and  the 
other  to  another  place,  where  Friends  are  met  in 
private;  and  stay  till  four  or  five  o'clock. 

Truly,  dear  heart,  our  care  is  for  the  whole  body, 
that  all  things  may  be  ordered  in  the  wisdom  of 
God,  to  the  confounding  of  all  our  adversaries, 
who  seek  for  our  halting. 

We  rest  in  the  bosom  of  love  with  thee,  and 
are  thy  dear  brothers.  E.  B.  F.  H. 

[It  seems  they  had  so  much  work  with  the 
multitude,  that  they  could  with  difficulty  get  to- 
gether with  their  own  body:  one  letter  from  F. 
Howgill,  dated  London,  2nd  of  eighth  month, 
1654,  states,  "  our  burthen  is  great,  we  cannot  get 
any  separation  for  the  multitude,  and  so  Friends 
do  not  much  know  one  another  :  and  we  cannot 
conveniently  get  any  place  to  meet  in,  that  Friends 
may  sit  down."] 

(To  tie  continued.) 

Zinc  for  Coinage. — M.  Peligot,  chemist  to 
the  French  mint,  has  made  some  experiments 
showing  the  superiority  of  zinc  to  copper  as  an 
alloy  of  silver.  The  French  government  are  low- 
ering their  standard  of  silver  coinage  about  seven 
per  cent.,  making  it  consist  of  835  parts  of  silver  to 
165  of  copper.  M.  Peligot  shows  that  by  using 
this  proportion  of  zinc  instead  of  copper  the  alloy 
is  whiter  than  when  copper  is  used,  remarkably 
malleable,  and  perfectly  homogeneous  when  rol- 
led. An  alloy  containing  108  parts  weight  of  sil- 
ver and  32  by  weight  of  zinc  is  readily  malleable. 
All  the  alloys  of  silver  and  zinc  upon  which  he 
experimented  are  more  fusible,  more  sonorous,  and 
more  elastic  than  alloys,  in  the  same  proportions, 
of  silver  and  copper;  and  when  those  of  them 
which  are  malleable  have  had  their  malleability 
impaired  by  hammering,  it  can  be  readily  restored 
by  simply  heating.  Moreover,  the  zinc  alloys 
have  over  the  copper  alloy  the  very  great  advan- 
tage of  no  verdigris  being  formed  by  the  contact 
with  them  of  acid  liquors,  and  the  equally  great 
advantage  of  not  being  nearly  so  readily  discolor- 
ed by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  or  other  sulphur 
compounds.  M.  Peligot,  indeed,  states  that  an 
alloy  of  800  parts  silver  and  200  parts  zinc  will 
preserve  its  whiteness  unimpaired  in  a  solution  of 
a  polysulpliidc  in  which  the  standard  alloy  of  sil- 
ver and  copper  would  soon  become  quite  black. 
Zinc  would  thus  certainly  seem  to  be  better  adap- 
ted than  copper  to  alloy  silver  with  for  coinage ; 
while  some  of  the  alloys  of  silver  and  zinc  above- 
mentioned — especially  that  of  800  parts  silver  with 
200  parts  zinc — should  be  worth  the  attention  of 
silversmitlis  and  other  producers  of  ornamental 
metal  work. — Late  Paper. 

Let  us  proportion  our  alms  to  our  ability,  lest 
we  provoke  God  to  proportion  his  blessings  to  our 
alms. — Bp.  Beveridge. 
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Selected. 

MINUTES. 
We  are  but  minutes — little  things  ; 
Bach  one  furnished  with  sixty  wings, 
With  which  we  fly  on  our  unseen  track, 
And  not  a  minute  ever  comes  back. 

We  are  but  minutes — each  one  bears 
Its  little  burden  ot'joys  or  cares  ; 
Patiently  take  the  minutes  of  pain, 
The  worst  of  minutes  cannot  remain. 

We  are  but  minutes;  when  we  bring 
Few  of  the  drops  from  pleasure's  spring, 
Taste  their  sweetness  while  yet  we  stay, 
It  takes  but  a  minute  to  fly  away. 

We  are  but  minutes;  use  us  well, 
For  how  we  are  used  we  must  one  day  tell ; 
Who  uses  minutes  has  hours  to  use; 
Who  loses  minutes  has  years  to  lose. 


•  Selected. 
PRISON  POETRY. 

R.  E.  R.  forwarded  the  following  verses  to  the  Lon- 
3on  Times,  which  he  says  he  found  on  a  slate  belonging 
to  a  prisoner  now  in  prison,  under  sentence  of  penai 
servitude  for  the  second  time,  and  who  has  repeatedly 
been  convicted  besides: 

I  cannot  take  my  walks  abroad, 

I'm  under  lock  and  key; 
And  much  the  public  I  applaud, 
For  all  their  care  of  me. 

Not  more  than  others  I  deserve — 
In  fact,  much  less  than  more — 
Vet  I  have  food,  while  others  starve. 
Or  beg  from  door  to  door. 

The  honest  pauper  in  the  street 

Half  naked  I  behold  ; 
While  I  am  clad  from  head  to  feet, 
And  covered  from  the  cold. 

Thousands  there  are  who  scarce  can  tell 

Where  they  may  lay  their  head  ; 
But  I've  a  warm  and  well-air'd  cell, 
A  bath,  good  books,  good  bed. 

•  While  they  are  fed  on  workhouse  fare, 

And  grudged  their  scanty  food; 
Three  times  a  day  my  meals  I  get, 
SuflBcient,  wholesome,  good. 

Then  to  the  British  public,  health, 

Who  all  our  care  relieves, 
And  while  they  treat  us  as  they  do. 
They'll  never  want  for  thieves. 


The  following  interesting  instance  of  the  in 
3tinct  of  the  honey  bee,  is  recorded  in  a  late  num- 
ber of  the  Intellectual  Observer,  by  W.  B.  Teget- 
meur :  "  It  is  well  known  that  a  swarm  of  bees 
often  take  possession  of  an  old  tenantless  hive 
Blled  with  comb,  having  previously  visited  the 
hive  and  cleaned  away  the  refuse  materials  and 
damaged  portions.  On  placing  a  frame-hive,  in 
which  old  combs  had  been  artificially  attached, 
near  a  stock  that  was  expected  to  throw  off  a 
jwarm,  it  was  seen  that  the  bees  visited  it,  and 
that  numerous  scales  of  newly-secreted  wax  were 
found  on  the  floor-board.  Tbis  led  to  an  atten- 
tive examination  of  the  combs,  and  it  was  dis- 
covered that  new  white  wax  had  been  secreted  in 
^he  empty  hive,  and  this  had  been  employed  in 
|i"epairing  the  combs,  particularly  in  cementing 
them  more  securely  to  the  top  of  the  hive;  their 
attachment  being  strengthened  at  that  point  where 
the  greatest  weight  would  have  to  be  sustained 
when  the  combs  should  be  filled  with  young 
brood,  honey  and  pollen.  It  appears  an  extraor- 
dinary instance  of  foresight  and  intelligence,  as 
distinct  from  unreasoning  instinct,  that  the  bees, 
when  proposing  to  send  out  a  swarm  to  tenant  a 
new  residence,  should  not  only  clean  the  hive, 
but  send  a  relay  of  worker-bees  to  cluster  and 
secrete  wax  in  order  to  strengthen  the  combs  at 
that  part  where  the  greatest  weight  will  have  to 
be  supported." — 7th  mo.  p.  462. 


Self-flelp. 

(Continued  from  page  1190 

There  is  a  member  of  the  present  House  of 
Commons,  whom  we  have  heard  introducing  his 
recollections  of  past  times  with  the  words,  "  When 
I  was  working  as  a  weaver  boy  at  Norwich  and 
there  are  many  more  who  have  sprung  from  con- 
ditions equally  humble.  But  perhaps  the  most 
interesting  story  of  difficulties  encountered  and 
overcome  by  manful  struggle,  is  that  of  the  pre- 
sent member  for  Sunderland,  W.  S.  Lindsay,  the 
well-known  shipowner.  It  was  told  by  himself, 
in  his  own  simple  words,  to  the  electors  of  Wey- 
mouth some  years  ago,  in  answer  to  an  attack 
which  had  been  made  upon  him  by  his  political 
opponeOts.  At  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  said,  he 
had  been  left,  an  orphan  boy,  to  push  his  way  in 
the  world.  He  left  Glasgow  for  Liverpool  with 
only  four  shillings  and  sixpence  in  his  pocket; 
and  so  poor  was  he  that  the  captain  of  a  steamer 
had  pity  on  him,  and  had  told  him  that  he  would 
give  him  his  passage  if  he  would  trim  the  coals 
in  the  coal-hole.  He  did  so,  and  thus  worked  his 
passage.  He  remembered  that  the  fireman  gave 
him  a  part  of  his  homely  dinner,  and  never  did 
he  eat  a  dinner  with  such  relish,  for  he  felt  that 
he  had  worked  for  it  and  earned  it ;  and  he  wished 
the  young  to  listen  to  his  statement,  for  he  him- 
self had  derived  a  lesson  from  that  voyage  which 
he  had  never  forgotten.  At  Liverpool,  he  re- 
mained for  seven  weeks  before  he  could  get  em- 
ployment; he  abode  in  sheds,  and  his  four  and 
sixpence  maintained  him,  until  he  found  shelter 
in  a  West  Indiamau.  He  entered  as  a  boy,  and 
before  he  was  nineteen  he  had  risen  to  the  com- 
mand of  an  Indiaman.  At  twenty-three  he  re- 
tired from  the  sea;  his  friends,  who  when  he 
wanted  assistance  had  given  him  none,  having  left 
him  that  which  they  could  no  longer  keep.  He 
settled  on  shore ;  his  career  had  been  rapid ;  he 
had  acquired  prosperity  by  close  industry,  by  con- 
stant work,  and  by  keeping  ever  in  view  the  great 
principle  of  doing  to  others  as  you  would  be  done 
by. 

But  the  same  characteristic  feature  of  energetic 
industry  happily  has  its  counterpart  amongst  the 
other  ranks  of  the  community.  The  middle  and 
well-to-do  classes  are  constantly  throwing  out  vigo- 
rous offshoots  in  all  directions, — in  science,  com- 
merce, and  art, — thus  adding  effectively  to  the 
working  power  of  the  country.  Probably  the 
very  greatest  name  in  English  philosophy  is  that 
of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  who  was  the  son  of  a  yeo- 
man, the  owner  and  farmer  of  a  little  property  at 
Woolsthorpe,  in  Lincolnshire,  worth  only  about 
thirty  pounds  a  year.  The  distinguished  astrono- 
mer Adams,  the  discoverer  of  Neptune,  was  born 
in  the  same  condition  of  life ;  his  father  being  a 
small  farmer  on  one  of  the  bleakest  spots  on  Dart- 
moor, a  region  in  which,  however  sterile  the  soil 
may  be,  it  is  clear  that  nature  is  capable  of  grow- 
ing the  manliest  of  men. 

The  sons  of  clergymen,  and  ministers  of  religion 
generally,  have  particularly  distinguished  them- 
selves in  our  country's  history.  Amongst  them 
we  find  the  names  of  Drake  and  Nelson,  celebrated 
in  naval  heroism  ;  of  Wollaston,  Young,  Playfair, 
and  Bell,  in  science  ;  of  Wren,  Reynolds,  Wilson, 
and  Wilkie,  in  art;  of  Thurlow  and  Campbell,  in 
law;  and  of  Addison,  Thomson,  Goldsmith,  Cole- 
ridge, and  Tennyson,  in  literature.  Lord  Hard- 
inge.  Colonel  Bdwardes,  and  Major  Hodson,  so 
honorably  known  in  Indian  warfare,  were  also  the 
sons  of  clergymen.  Indeed,  the  empire  of  Eng- 
land in  India  was  won  and  held  chiefly  by  men  of 
the  middle  class, — such  as  Clive,  -Warren  Hast- 
ings, and  their  successors, — men,  for  the  most 


part,  bred  in  factories,  and  trained  to  habits  of 
practical  business. 

Among  the  sons  of  attorneys  we  find  Edmund 
Burke,  Smeaton  the  engineer,  Scott  and  Words- 
worth, and  Lords  Somers,  Hardwick,  and  Dun- 
ning. Sir  William  Blackstone  was  the  posthum- 
ous son  of  a  silk-mercer.  Lord  Gifford's  father 
was  a  grocer  at  Dover  ;  Lord  Denman's  a  physi- 
cian ;  Judge  Talfourd's  a  country  brewer ;  and 
Lord  Chief  Baron  Pollock's  was  a  rather  cele- 
brated saddler  at  Charing  Cross.  Layard,  the 
discoverer  of  the  monuments  of  Nineveh,  was  an 
articled  clerk  in  a  London  solicitor's  office;  and 
Sir  William  Armstrong,  the  inventor  of  hydraulic 
machinery  and  of  the  Armstrong  ordnance,  was 
also  trained  to  the  law,  and  even  practised  for 
some  time  as  an  attorney.  Milton  was  the  son  of 
a  London  scrivener,  and  Pope  and  Southey  were 
the  sons  of  linen-drapers.  Professor  Wilson  was 
the  son  of  a  Paisley  manufacturer,  and  Lord 
Macaulay  of  an  African  merchant.  Keats  was  a 
druggist  and  Sir  Humphry  Davy  a  country  apo- 
thecary's apprentice.  Speaking  of  himself,  Davy 
once  said,  "  What  I  am  I  have  made  myself;  I 
say  this  without  vanity,  and  in  pure  simplicity  of 
heart."  Richard  Owen,  the  Newton  of  natural 
history,  began  life  as  a  midshipman,  and  did  not 
enter  upon  the  line  of  scientific  research  in  which 
he  has  since  became  so  distinguished,  until  com- 
paratively late  in  life.  He  laid  the  foundations 
of  his  knowledge  while  engaged  in  cataloguing 
the  magnificent  museum  of  specimens  accumu- 
lated by  the  industry  of  John  Hunter,  a  work 
which  occupied  him  at  the  College  of  Surgeons 
during  a  period  of  not  less  than  ten  years. 

In  all  these  cases  strenuous  individual  applica- 
tion was  the  price  paid  for  distinction  ;  excellence 
of  any  sort  being  invariably  placed  beyond  the 
reach  of  indolence.  It  i.s  tlie  diligent  hand  and 
head  alone  that  maketh  rich — in  self-culture, 
growth  in  wisdom,  and  in  business.  Even  when 
men  are  born  to  wealth  and  high  social  position, 
any  solid  reputation  which  they  may  individually 
achieve  is  only  attained  by  energetic  application ; 
for  though  an  inheritance  of  acres  may  be  be- 
queathed, an  inheritance  of  knowledge  and  wis- 
dom cannot.  The  wealthy  man  may  pay  others 
for  doing  his  work  for  him,  but  it  is  impossible  to 
get  his  thinking  done  for  him  by  another,  or  to 
purchase  any  kind  of  self-culture.  Indeed,  the 
doctrine  that  excellence  in  any  pursuit  is  to  be 
achieved  by  laborious  application  only,  holds  as 
true  in  the  case  of  the  man  of  wealth  as  in  that 
of  Drew  and  Gifford,  whose  only  school  was  a  cob- 
bler's stall,  or  Hugh  Miller,  whose  only  college 
was  a  Cromarty  stonequarry. 

The  knowledge  and  experience  which  produce 
wisdom,  can  only  become  a  man's  individual  pos- 
session and  property  by  his  own  free  action ;  and 
it  is  as  futile  to  expect  these  without  laborious, 
painstaking  effort,  as  it  is  to  hope  to  gather  a  har- 
vest where  the  seed  has  not  been  sown.  It  is  re- 
lated of  Grosteste,  an  old  bishop  of  Lincoln,  pos- 
sessing great  power  in  his  day,  that  he  was  once 
asked  by  his  stupid  and  idle  brother  to  make  a 
great  man  of  him.  "  Brother,"  replied  the  bishop, 
"  if  your  plough  is  broken,  I'll  pay  for  the  mend- 
ing of  it;  or,  if  your  ox  should  die,  I'll  buy  you 
another ;  but  I  cannot  make  a  great  man  of  you  ; 
a  ploughman  I  found  you,  and  I  fear  a  ploughman 
I  must  leave  you." 

Riches  and  ease,  it  is  perfectly  clear,  are  not 
necessary  for  man's  highest  culture,  else  had  not 
the  world  been  so  largely  indebted  in  all  times  to 
those  who  have  sprung  fi-om  the  humbler  ranks. 
An  easy  and  luxurious  existence  does  not  train 
men  to  effort  or  encounter  with  difficulty;  nor 
does  it  awaken  that  consciousness  of  power  which 
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is  so  necessary  for  energetic  and  eflPective  action 
in  life.  Indeed,  so  far  from  poverty  being  a  mis- 
fortune, it  may,  by  vigorous  self-help,  be  con- 
verted even  into  a  blessing  ;  rousing  a  man  to  that 
struggle  with  the  world  in  which,  though  some 
may  purchase  ease  by  degradation,  the  right- 
minded  and  true-hearted  will  find  strength,  con- 
fidence, and  triumph.  Bacon  says,  "  Men  seem 
neither  to  understand  their  riches  nor  their 
strength  ;  of  the  former  they  believe  greater  things 
than  they  should  ;  of  th6  latter  much  less.  Self- 
reliance  and  self-denial  will  teach  a  man  to  drink 
out  of  his  own  cistern,  and  eat  his  own  sweet 
bread,  and  to  learn  and  labour  truly  to  get  his 
living,  and  carefully  to  expend  the  good  things 
committed  to  his  trust." 

Biches  are  so  great  a  temptation  to  ease  and 
self-indulgence,  to  which  men  are  by  nature  prone, 
that  the  glory  is  all  the  greater  of  those  who,  born 
to  ample  fortune,  nevertheless  take  an  active  part 
in  the  work  of  their  generation, — who  "  scorn  de- 
lights and  live  laborious  days."  It  is  to  the  honor 
of  the  wealthier  ranks  in  this  country  that  they 
are  not  idlers ;  for  they  do  their  fair  share  of  the 
work  of  the  State,  and  usually  take  more  than 
their  fair  share  of  its  dangers. 

Nor  have  the  wealthier  classes  been  undistin- 
guished in  the  peaceful  pursuits  of  philosophy 
and  science.  Take,  for  instance,  the  great  names 
of  Bacon,  the  father  of  modern  philosophy,  and 
of  Worcester,  Boyle,  Cavendish,  Talbot,  and 
Bosse,  in  science.  The  last  named  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  great  mechanic  of  the  peerage,  a 
man  who,  if  he  had  not  been  born  a  peer,  would 
probably  have  taken  the  highest  rank  as  an  in- 
ventor. So  thorough  is  his  knowledge  of  smith- 
work,  that  he  is  said  to  have  been  pressed  on  one 
occasion  to  accept  the  foremanship  of  a  large 
workshop,  by  a  manufacturer  to  whom  his  rank 
was  unknown.  The  great  Kosse  telescope,  of  his 
own  fabrication,  is  certainly  the  most  extraordi- 
nary instrument  of  the  kind  that  has  yet  been 
constructed. 

(To  ha  continued.) 


Monkeys  and  Crocodiles. — Crocodiles  are  more 
numerous  in  the  river  at  Paknam-ven  than  in 
that  of  Chantaboun.  I  continually  saw  them 
throw  themselves  from  the  banks  into  the  water : 
and  it  has  frequently  happened  that  careless  fish- 
ers, or  persons  who  have  imprudently  fallen  asleep 
on  the  shore,  have  become  their  prey,  or  have  af- 
terwards died  of  the  wounds  inflicted  by  them. 
This  latter  has  happened  twice  during  my  stay 
here.  It  is  amusing,  however,  for  one  is  interest- 
ed in  observing  the  liabits  of  animals  all  over  the 
world,  to  see  the  manner  in  which  these  creatures 
catch  the  apes,  which  sometinjes  take  a  fancy  to 
play  witli  them.  Close  to  the  bank  lies  the  cro- 
codile, his  body  in  the  water,  and  only  his  capa- 
cious mouth  above  the  surface,  ready  to  seize 
anything  that  may  come  within  reach.  A  troop 
of  apes  catch  sight  of  him,  approach  little  by  lit- 
tle, and  commeuoe  their  frolics,  by  turns  actors 
and  spectators.  One  of  the  most  active  or  most 
impudent  jumps  from  branch  to  branch  till  with- 
in a  respectful  distance  of  the  crocodile,  when, 
hanging  by  one  claw,  and  with  the  dexterity  pe 
culiar  to  these  animals,  lie  advances  and  retires, 
now  giving  his  enemy  a  blow  with  hi.s  paw,  at 
another  time  only  pretending  to  do  so.  The  other 
apes,  enjoying  the  fun,  oviiJeiitly  wish  to  take  a 
part  in  it,  but  the  other  branches  being  too  high, 
they  form  a  sort  of  chain  by  laying  hold  of  each 
others'  paws,  and  thus  swing  backwards  and  for- 
wards, while  any  one  of  them  wl)o  comes  within 
reach  of  the  crocodile  tonueuts  him  to  the  best  of 
his  ability.    Sometimes  the  terrible  jaws  sudden-] 


ly  close,  but  not  upon  the  audacious  ape,  who 
just  escapes  ;  then  there  are  cries  of  exultation 
from  the  tormentors,  who  gambol  about  joyfully. 
Occasionally,  however,  the  claw  is  entrapped,  and 
the  victim  dragged  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning 
beneath  the  water,  when  the  whole  group  disperse, 
groaning  and  shrieking.  The  misadventure  does 
not,  however,  prevent  their  recommencing  the 
game  a  few  days  afterwards. —  Travels  in  the  Cen- 
tral parts  of  Indo-China,  (Siam,^  &c.,  London, 
1864. 


Crop  Statistics. — The  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  issued  a  crop  circular,  from  the  returns 
of  correspondents  of  the  Department,  showing  the 
following  facts : 

Eye  Barley 
Bushels.  Bushels. 
21,239,451  12,488,022 
20,782,782  11,467,155 
19,872,975  10,716,328 

Hay 


1862, 
1863, 
1864, 


1862, 
1863, 
1864, 


1862, 
1863, 
1864, 


1862, 
1863, 
1864, 


Wheat 
Bushels. 

181,188,089 
179,404,036 
160,695,823 

Oats 
Bushels. 

171,463,405 
173,800,575 
176,690,964 

Corn 
Bushels. 

586,226,365- 
451,967,959 
530,581,403 

Buckwheat 
Bushels. 

18,708,145 
15,806,455 
18,700,540 


Tons. 
20,257,968 
19,736,847 
18,116,151 

Tobacco 
Pounds. 

136,751,746 
267,267,920 
197,468,229 

Potatoes 
Bushels. 
113,234,644 
100,158,670 
96,256,883 

From  these  estimates,  which  may  be  regarded 
as  pretty  close  approximations  to  actual  results,  it 
appears  that  the  wheat  crop  of  this  year  is  about 
twenty  millions  of  bushels  below  the  average  of 
the  two  years  immediately  preceding.  The  rye 
crop  falls  short  about  1,200,000  bushels,  and  that 
of  barley  1,300,000  bushels.  The  hay  crop,  com- 
pared with  the  same  years,  is  deficient  nearly  two 
millions  of  tons,  while  potatoes  are  four  millions 
of  bushels  below  the  crop  of  1863,  and  seventeen 
millions  of  bushels  below  that  of  1862.  The 
corn  crop  is  rather  below  that  of  1862,  but  seventy- 
nine  million  bushels  better  than  in  1863.  The 
reports  respecting  sorghum  show  a  decrease  in 
Michigan,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas  and  Nebraska, 
and  a  material  increase  in  the  rest  of  the  country. 
The  production  of  flaxseed  has  increased  in  all  the 
States  except  New  York  and  Minnesota.  The 
root  crops  have  increased  in  Vermont,  Connecti- 
cut, Delaware,  Illinois  and  West  Virginia,  and 
decreased  in  all  other  quarters.  The  number  of 
fattening  cattle  has  decreased  in  all  the  States 
except  Minnesota  and  Kansas,  and  that  of  fatten- 
ing hogs  has  decreased  every  where.  The  falling 
off  in  the  last  named  item  would  probably  average 
from  20  to  25  per  cent. 


loterestlng 


We  are  enjoined  to  pray  without  ceasing.  We 
ought  to  be  in  so  constant  a  communication  with 
11  im,  that,  whenever  a  slight  trial  comes,  whether 
of  faith,  or  patience,  or  love,  and  Avhcnever  a  little 
blessing  flutters  its  white  wings  softly  over  our 
heads,  we  shall  immediately,  naturall}',  without 
hesitation,  lift  up  our  hearts  to  God.  Thus  only 
can  we  obtain  all  things  which  (iod  prepares  for 
us.  lie  has  opened  for  us  the  fountain  of  the 
water  of  life.  If  we  draw  only  at  intervals,  even 
though  they  be  regular,  we  shall  often  walk 
atliirst.  We  should  keep  the  little  rills  always 
trickling  thence  into  our  hearts,  that  so  there  shall 
be  in  us  a  well  of  water  springing  up  into  evcr- 
asting  life.  II.  G. 


Discsveries  at  Pompeii. 
W.  C.  Bussel,  whose  name  is  associated  witl 
some  of  the  most  successful  searches  in  the  ruin 
at  Pompeii,  contributes  the  following  to  the  Lon  ■ 
don  Atlienceum  : 

"  Just  two  years  ago  I  communicated  to  you  m; 
good  fortune  in  witnessing,  during  a  visit  fc 
Pompeii,  the  disenterment  of  a  baker's  oven,  witl 
its  full  batch  of  loaves  untouched  since  the  mo 
ment,  eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  when  the 
were  there  deposited  by  the  unforeboding  baker 
for  the  sales  on  that  morrow  which  he  was  fate- 
never  to  see.  In  my  present  visit  I  find  mysel 
close  upon  the  track  of  the  discovery,  hardly  les 
curious,  of  another  of  the  elements  of  humai 
life — that  of  an  ancient  well,  with  its  waters  stil. 
as  fresh  and  sparkling  as  when,  on  the  day  of  th( 
great  catastrophe,  the  aquarius  of  the  house  t 
which  it  belongs  drew  from  it  the  supply  of  thi  jJJ 
last  meal  of  the  doomed  family.  The  well  is  ii 
the  cellar  of  a  house  which  has  been  recently  ex 
cavated,  and  in  which  have  been  discovered  man; 
objects  of  interest — especially  a  small  but  beauti 
ful  statue,  of  which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  spealj' 
later.  The  well  is  sixty-five  feet  in  depth,  an 
still  retains  about  fifteen  feet  of  water.  It  i 
surrounded  by  a  low  parapet,  but  in  all  other  re 
spects  is  quite  unprotected,  being  without  cove 
or  other  defence ;  however,  as  the  entrance  to  th 
cellar  was  completely  blocked  up  with^shes,  th 
well,  although  open,  was  perfectly  secure  from  in 
jury,  and  the  water  supply  has  remained  probablv 
undiminished  in  depth  and  unaltered  in  quality 
since  the  day  of  the  eruption.  The  cellar  is  o 
small  dimensions,  but  the  approach  to  the  well  i 
rudely  decorated  with  the  customary  altar  of  th( 
Lares.  I  was  naturally  attracted,  in  the  first  in 
stance,  to  the  house  of  the  baker  which  I  had  seei 
disinterred  during  my  last  visit.  It  is  now  careful 
ly  cleared  out,  and  all  its  permanent  apparatus — a 
corn-mills,  kneading  troughs,  flour-bios,  &c. — re 
main  w  situ,  the  smaller  and  the  more  perishabL 
objects — as  the  measures,  the  weights,  the  loaves 
the  corn,  &c. — being  placed  in  the  temporar 
museum  which  has  been  formed  at  Pompeii.  Th 
attractions  of  this  house,  however,  have  beei 
eclipsed  by  those  of  a  similar  establishment,  im 
mediately  adjoining  it,  which  had  been  discoverec 
but  not  fully  excavated,  before  the  disintermen 
of  the  oven. 

"  The  second  bakery  is  much  larger,  and  th 
appointments  on  a  much  more  extensive  scale  am 
in  greater  variety.  The  dwelling  house  of  the  own 
er,  too,  is  much  more  luxurious.  Although  con 
nected  with  the  bakehouse,  it  has  a  separate  en 
trance,  and  a  double  atrium  and  peristyle,  both  o 
which  are  of  more  than  ordinary  extent,  and  it 
their  size,  as  well  as  their  decorations,  bear  wit 
ness  to  the  wealth  and  luxurious  tastes  of  th 
occupant.  Among  the  relics  of  this  house,  pre 
served  in  the  local  museum,  is  one  which  throwi 
a  curious  light  on  tha-  domestic  arrangements  o 
the  Pompeian  baker,  being  no  other  than  one  o 
the  dishes  which  were  actually  in  process  of  pre 
paration  for  dinner  on  the  very  day  of  the  catas 
trophe.  Upon  the  cooking  stove  in  the  kitche 
was  found  a  stew-pan,  half  filled  with  ashes,  an< 
in  the  bottom  appeared  an  indurated  mass,  whicl 
Fiorelli  rightly  conjectured  to  have  been  producet 
by  some  of  the  viands  which  lay  within  the  pan 
and  which,  though  long  since  decomposed,  ha( 
left  their  impress  on  the  now  consolidated  ashes 
Acting  on  this  happy  thought,  he  applied  in  thi 
instance  the  same  ingenious  process  which  was  si 
successfully  adopted  in  reproducing  that  painfull; 
life-like  group  of  human  figures  described  witl 
such  terrible  fidelity  in  one  of  your  former  num 
bcrs;  and  the  result  has  fully  justified  his  antiei 
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ations,  being  an  exact  /ac  simile  in  bronze,  of  a 
oung  pig,  which  was  being  stewed  for  the  family 
inner  at  the  very  moment  when  they  were  sur- 
rised  by  the  stroke  of  doom." 


'Oil  1 
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Choice  Readings. 

Forgiving  one  another,  even  as  God,  for  Christ's  sake, 
hath  forgiven  you." 

Forgiveness,  when  you  are  once  really  in  it, 
ly  the  Grace  of  Grod,  will  be  such  an  element  of 
ignity,  and  rest,  and  strength,  and  conscious  su- 
leriority  to  all  wrong-doers  and  wrongs,  that  you 
nil  even  seem  to  be  raised  loy  it  in  the  relative 
;rade  of  your  nature  itself.    Why,  instead  of  ba- 
ng humbled  and  tamed,  and  put  in  mortification, 
y  this  entering  into  forgiveness,  with  Christ, 
'ou  will  ascend,  rather,  into  greatness  and  con- 
cious  sovereignty  with  him,  and  will  then,  for 
he  first  time,  begin  to  conceive  what  it  is  to  be 
ree,  and  a  king  !    In  real,  christian  forgiveness, 
he  soul  has  a  really  great  feeling  to  begin  with, 
nd  the  moment  it  undertakes  for  its  adversary,  it 
'^;oes  above  him.    No  matter  what  his  power  and 
he  dignity  of  his  station,  the  humblest  peasant 
uts  him  under,  when  he  begins  to  pray  for  him, 
ind  contrive  and  labour  for  his  sake.    In  the 
rue  forgiveness,  you  ascend  to  a  range  of  feeling 
0  high,  so  immovably  serene,  that  the  greatest 
vrong  looks  small  under  you  !    Oh,  there  is  no 
jreatness  possible  to  man,  none  that  lifts  him  so 
learly  out  of  the  world,  and  above  it,  as  the  true 
bristly  forgiveness.    This  was  the  greatness  of 
I  'phrist  himself.    Did  any  being  ever  tread  the 
'.^ '  forld  in  such  majesty  as  He  ?    And  His  wrongs 
were  bitter  enough,   and  his  adversaries  high 
nough.    Do  you  call  this  an  humble,  mortifying 
.jey  to  live  in      Why  the  moment  you  are  born 
nto  this  high  consciousness,  you  will  feel  that 
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rour  heads  strike  Heaven  rather. — Bushnell. 


'    Influence  of  Iron  on  Vegetation. — A 
liscovery  has  recently  been  made  regardin 


curious 
the 

nfluence  of  iron  on  vegetables.    On  the  chalky 
ihores  of  France  and  England,  where  there  is  an 
"'J"]  ibsence  of  iron,  vegetation  has  a  sere  and  blanched 
ippearance.    This  is  entirely  removed,  it  appears, 
"ay  the  application  of  a  solutioa  of  sulphate  of  iron 
''Haricot  beans  watered  by  this  substance,  acquired 
™  in  aditional  weight  of  fifty  percent.  Mulberries^ 
jeaches,  pears,  vines,  and  wheat  derive  advantages 
rom  the  same  treatment.    In  the  cultivation  of 
jlover  wonderful  advantages  have  been  gained  by 
'*.he  application  of  the  sulphate  of  iron  on  soils 
n  which  that  ingredient  is  wanting,  and  in  cases 
*  (vhere  it  is  desired  to  produce  an  early  crop.  The 
1^ '°  Material  is  of  course  cheap  and  the  quantity  ap 
''^f  plied  small.    All  the  scales  falling  around  the 
'"blacksmith's  anvil  should  be  saved  for  the  land; 
Hhey  are  worth  five  cents  a  quart  to  gardeners. 

No  fruit  is  so  much  benefited  by  iron  rust  in  soils 
P"  3S  the  pear. — Late  Paper 
row 
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The  sentiment  has  been  repeatedly  promulgated 
J  through  the  public  press,  that  one  good  effect  re 
iij  suiting  from  the  present  war,  would  be,  substitut 
ing  other  and  higher  objects  of  pursuit  by  the 
people  than  the  acquisition  of  wealth  :  that  the 
mighty  dollar  would  be  found  to  have  lost  its 
d  sovereign  sway,  and  the  energies  of  mind  and 
jj  body  to  be  devoted  to  subjects  more  expansive  and 
11,  ennobling;  more  becoming  the  elevated  character 

of  a  free  and  enlightened  people, 
ijij.    It  would  be  contrary  to  all  experience  and  the 
jljj,  laws  of  moral  improvement,  were  a  cause  intrinsi 


cally  evil,  and  operating  through  and  upon  the 
lower  passions  of  man's  nature,  to  wean  him  from 
his  innate  selfishness,  and  develope  those  virtuous 
characteristics  which  belong  to  him  as  a  regene- 
rated being,  occupying  the  station  designed  for 
hira  by  his  Creator ;  "a  little  lower  than  the  an- 
gels, and  crowned  with  glory  and  honor."  In  a 
destructive  and  widespread  contest,  like  this  in 
which  our  country  is  now  engaged,  self  may  seek 
the  gratification  of  its  cherished  lusts  in  other 
ways  and  through  other  channels  than  those 
eagerly  pursued  in  times  of  peace.  Military 
glory,  the  love  of  rapine,  and  the  licentiousness  of 
the  camp,  each  or  all  may  sway  the  actions  and 
absorb  the  exertions  of  the  great  body  of  the  peo- 
ple, who  are  not  accustomed  to  think  and  act  from 
fixed  religious  principles;  but  this  change  of  the 
mark  aimed  at,  indicates  no  purification  of  motives, 
no  refinement  in  feeling,  no  intellectual  advance- 
ment. Were  it  true,  then,  that  the  love  of  money 
and  the  ardor  of  the  struggle  to  obtain  it  were 
abated,  it  would  require  other  evidence  to  prove 
that  the  people,  in  their  every-day  life,  are  inter- 
ested in  worthier  and  more  elevating  objects.  If 
in  estimating  the  effects  of  the  war  upon  the  com- 
munity, we  turn  our  attention  from  the  fearful 
spectacle  of  slaughtered  or  mutilated  multitudes, 
at  which  humanity  shudders,  and  strive  to  forget 
the  complicated  misery  of  tbe  thousands  of  strick- 
en hearts  that  mourn  the  untimely  dead,  and  in- 
quire if  the  transactions  of  every-day  life,  as  re- 
vealed by  the  research  and  prying  inspection  of 
the  caterers  for  the  public  press,  give  reason  to 
believe  that  because  the  people  are  bent  upon 
avenging  by  the  sword  the  insulted  and  outraged 
cause  of  their  government  and  country,  and  their 
armies  are  ^spreading  desolation  throughout  the 
rebel  States,  mammon  is  worshipped  any  less  de- 
votedly than  heretofore  ?  the  answer  must  be,  no. 
These  expositors  of  the  business  and  schemes  of 
the  day,  teem  with  proof  that  never  before  was 
the  greed  for  gold  more  rank  or  shameless  :  never 
when  gambling,  under  the  guise  of  speculation, 
pervaded  so  extensively  the  marts  of  commerce; 
or  the  love  of  money  displayed  itself  in  more 
questionable  adventures,  or  showed  more  willing- 
ness to  override  all  principle  for  its  gratification. 

It  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  derange- 
ment in  business  attendant  upon  war,  to  throw 
the  supply  of  the  immense  bodies  of  men  congre- 
gated at  different  points,  into  the  hands  of  com- 
paratively few  ;  and  the  exigencies  of  the  govern- 
ment often  oblige  it  to  resort  to  whoever  may  have 
the  ability ^to  meet  the  immediate  demand,  be  their 
principles,  or  their  want  of  principle,  what  they 
may.  Hence  there  are  unusual  facilities  for  and 
temptations  to  fraud  and  peculation,  and  many, 
solely  bent  on  enriching  themselves,  have  rushed 
forward  and  secured  contracts,  eager  to  thrust 
their  hands  into  the  national  purse  and  make  sure 
of  all  they  could  grasp  of  the  coveted  pelf.  The 
stories  of  success,  and  ostentatious  display  of  new 
found  wealth  by  some,  have  stimulated  others  to 
rivalry,  by  entering  the  field  of  speculation,  and 
almost  every  article  in  the  market  that  could  be 
inflated  to  a  fictitious  valuation,  has  been  seized 
upon  by  monopolists,  regardless  of  the  wants  of 
the  community,  and  prices  advanced  by  plausible 
pretexts,  so  that  they  might  reap  the  accumulated 
profits. 

Increase  in  the  price  of  all  the  necessaries  of 
life,  is  an  ordinary  consequence  of  the  withdrawal 
of  so  large  a  portion  of  producers  from  their  peace- 
ful pursuits,  and  converting  them  into  wasteful 
consumers,  and  of  a  depreciated  currency,  both 
inseparable  from  war;  but  this  necessary  evil,  has, 
without  doubt,  been  greatly  exaggerated  by  the 
thirst  for  wealth  affecting  the  community,  and  the 


absence  of  probity  accompanying  it  in  so  many. 
Thus  notwithstanding  the  abundance  which  a 
merciful  Providence  has  poured  forth  throughout 
the  land,  the  spirit  of  gain  co-operating  with  the 
destructive  spirit  of  war,  has  succeeded  in  infla- 
ting the  prices  of  every  article  of  need  and  use, 
until  very  many,  heretofore  in  comfortable  circum- 
stances, find  it  dilEcult  to  supply  the  common 
wants  of  life. 

The  war,  then,  so  far  from  withdrawing  the  at- 
tention of  the  people  from  the  acquisition  of  riches, 
appears  thus  far  to  have  stimulated  the  desire, 
and  the  scheming,  to  make  the  "  golden  stream 
quick  and  violent;"  so  that  there  is  danger  the 
promptings  of  avarice  may  induce  many  to  use 
whatever  influence  they  possess  to  put  ofi'  the  re- 
turn gf  peace. 

All  have  need  to  guard  against  the  vicious 
spirit  of  speculation,  now  so  rife  in  the  commu- 
nity, and  to  remember  the  declaration  of  the 
apostle,  that  (hey  who  make  haste  to  be  rich  fall 
into  temptation  and  a  snare.  Few  who  have  ar- 
rived at  manhood  need  go  far  back  in  their  short- 
lived observation,  to  recall  sad  mistakes  and  fail- 
ures among  those  who  have  committed  this  great 
error.  Life,  and  the  noble  faculties  with  which 
man  is  endowed,  were  bestowed  for  other  purposes 
than  delving  for  gold,  or  hoarding  it  up.  The 
scriptures  tell  us  "  a  good  man's  steps  are  ordered 
of  the  Lord;"  and  Friends  have  always  bSlieved 
that  the  truth  of  the  declaration  is  realized  even 
in  entering  into  and  conducting  the  every-day 
business  of  life.  Disregard  of  it  has  caused  the 
blight  of  many  cherished  schemes,  followed  by 
unnumbered  sorrows;  and  not  unfrequently  when 
success  seems  about  to  crown  the  laboured  project 
and  anxious  calculations,  death  steps  in  and  sum- 
mons the  soul  to  its  final  account.  "  Go  to,  now, 
ye  that  say  to-day  or  to-morrow  we  will  go  into 
such  a  city,  and  continue  there  a  year,  aud  buy 
and  sell,  and  get  gain  ;  whereas  ye  know  not  what 
shall  be  on  the  morrow:  for  what  is  your  life?  is 
it  not  a  vapour  that  appeareth  for  a  little  time, 
and  then  vanisheth  awaj'.  For  that  ye  ought  to 
say,  if  the  Lord  will,  we  shall  live,  and  do  this 
or  that." 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
Foreign. — News  from  Europe  to  El&venth  mo.  27th. 
Frequent  and  disastrous  gales  continued  around  the 
English  coasts.  There  had  been  numerous  wreclis  at- 
tended with  loss  of  life.  Richard  Cobden  addressed  a 
great  meeting  of  his  constituents  at  Rockdale  on  the 
23d.  He  advocated  complete  non-intervention  in  the 
affairs  of  either  Europe  or  America.  He  regarded  the 
late  peaceable  election  in  tbe  United  States  as  one  of 
tbe  most  sublime  spectacles  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
and  considered  it  as  indicating  tbe  fixed  determination 
of  the  people  that  slavery  should  be  abolished.  He 
considered  the  geographical  difficulties  in  tbe  way  of 
separation  to  be  insuperable,  and  said  that  he  did  not 
believe  be  should  live  to  see  two  independent  States 
in  the  territories  of  the  Union.  The  Liverpool  cotton 
market  was  active,  at  advancing  rates.  Fair  Orleans, 
^2^d.■,  middling  uplands,  26frf.  Stock  in  port  360,000 
bales,  of  which  only  1 5,000  were  American.  Breadstuffs 
quiet  and  steady.  The  bank  rate  of  discount  had  been 
reduced  to  7  per  cent.  Consols,  91.  The  steamship 
Great  Western,  detained  at  Liverpool  on  account  of 
alleged  recruits  for  the  United  States  army  being  among 
her  passengers,  has  been  released  and  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed oa  her  voyage.  The  evidence  that  men  had  been 
enlisted  proved  weak.  The  weekly  returns  of  the  Bank 
of  France  show  a  large  increase  of  specie.  The  bank 
has  reduced  its  rate  of  discount  from  7  to  6  per  cent. 
Tbe  rebel  commissioners,  Mason  and  Slidell,  have  pre- 
sented copies  of  a  manifesto  adopted  by  the  rebel  Con- 
gress, to  all  the  governments  of  Europe,  except  that  of 
Turkey.  It  was  reported  that  the  steamer  Sea  King, 
the  alleged  new  rebel  cruiser,  has  been  wrecked  near 
Madeira. 

United  States. — The  PresidenVs  Message,  which  was 
presented  to  Congress  at  the  opening  of  the  session,  re- 
presents that  the  relations  of  the  United  States  with 
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foreign  powers  are  amicable  and  generally  satisfactory. 
He  recommends  a  large  increase  of  revenue  from  taxa- 
tion, proposes  a  new  species  of  bonded  debt,  to  be  held 
by  any  bona  fide  purchaser,  exempt  from  taxation  and 
seizure  for  debts,  and  suggests  the  suppression  of  State 
banlc  issues.  He  endorses  the  recommendation  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  favor  of  the  establishment  of 
an  iron-clad  naval  depot  at  Philadelphia.  It  is  stated 
that  the  main  line  of  the  Pacific  railroad  has  been  located 
for  one  hundred  miles  west  of  Omaha,  Nebraska;  and 
also  the  California  end  from  Sacramento  to  the  Trucker 
river,  Nevada.  The  progress  of  freedom  in  Maryland 
and  other  States  is  spoken  of  warmly ;  and  the  passage 
of  the  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  prohibiting  slavery  everywhere,  is  urged  upon 
Congress,  in  view  of  the  decision  in  its  favour  by  the 
people  at  the  late  national  election.  The  President 
thinks  that  no  attempt  at  negotiation  with  the  rebels 
could  result  in  any  good,  as  their  leaders  will  listen  to 
no  terms  which  the  government  of  the  United  States  can 
accept.  The  war  must  decide  the  question,  aifS  the 
President  will  not  retract  or  modify  the  emancipation 
proclamation,  nor  will  he  make  himself  the  instrument 
of  returning  to  slavery  any  person  who  is  free  l)y  the 
terms  of  that  proclamation,  or  by  any  act  of  Congress. 

The  Presidential  Election. — The  aggregate  number  of 
votes  polled  at  the  late  election  in  California,  Connecti- 
cut, Delaware,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kentucky,  Maine, 
Maryland,  Massachusetts, Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri, 
New  Hampshire,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Oregon, 
Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Vermont,  West  Virginia, 
Wisconsin,  Kansas,  and  Nevada,  was  4,015,773.  The 
vote  in  1860  in  the  same  States  was  3,870,222. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  263,  including  12 
deaths  and  interments  of  soldiers.  The  mean  tempera- 
ture of 'the  Eleventh  month,  according  to  the  record 
kept  at  the  Penna.  Hospital,  was  45-80  deg.,  the  highest 
during  the  month  was  69-50  deg.,  and  the  lowest  25 
deg.  The  amount  of  rain  during  the  month  was  3-93 
inches. 

The  Post  Office  Department. — The  entire  expenditures 
of  the  Department  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  amounted 
to  $12,644,786,  the  revenues  to  $12,438,253.  The 
length  of  the  various  mail  routes,  not  including  the 
States  in  rebellion,  is  139,173  miles.  The  sales  of 
stamps  and  stamped  envelopes,  during  the  year,  reached 
$10,974,329. 

The  Navy. — The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  states,  that 
there  are  now  071  vessels  in  the  naval  service  of  the 
United  States,  having  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  510,396, 
and  carrying  4610  guns.  The  expenditures  for  the  navy 
during  the  year  amounted  to  $85,733,292. 

C hief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court. — Salmon  P.  Chase, 
late  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  has  been  appointed  to 
fill  this  high  post,  and  the  nomination  has  been  con- 
firmed by  the  United  States  Senate. 

South  Carolina. — An  expedition  which  left  Port  Royal 
on  the  29th  ult.,  ascended  Broad  river,  accompanied  by 
several  gunboats.  The  troops  landed  at  Boyd's  Point, 
and  proceeded  inland  until  they  encountered  a  rebel 
force  entrenched  near  Grahamsville.  A  severe  contest 
ensued,  which  ended  in  the  repulse  of  the  Federal  troops 
with  an  estimated  loss  of  about  1000  men. 

Mississippi. — General  Dana,  in/  an  expedition  from 
Vicksburg,  destroyed  the  ilississippi  Central  Railroad 
for  thirty  miles.  He  also  destroyed  a  large  amount  of 
property  belonging  to  the  rebels,  including  2500  bales 
of  cotton. 

Colorado.  —  Detachments  of  United  States  cavalry 
have  had  a  battle  with  hostile  Indians,  near  Fort  Lyon, 
in  which  the  Indians  were  defeated  with  the  loss  of 
Bcveral  hundred  men. 

Southern  Items. — Lute  rebel  papers  state  that  resolu- 
tions in  favor  of  sending  peace  commissioners  to  Wash- 
ington, have  been  introduced  into  the  North  Carolina 
Legislature,  and  that  in  the  .South  Carolina  Legislature 
resolutions  de[)recnting  peace  negotiations  until  a  dis- 
solution of  the  Union  is  conceded,  have  been  introduced. 
They  also  state  that  General  Sherman  captured  3000 
stand  of  arms  at  Milleilgeville,  and  all  the  powder  be- 
longing to  the  State.  The  Riclunond  papers  say  that 
the  confederate  War  Department  has  no  further  informa- 
tion  respecting  Sherman's  movements. 

Georgia. — The  War  Department  at  Washington  was 
etill  without  any  intelligence  from  General  Sherman. 
The  latest  rebel  reports  i>la(  td  him  at  Milieu,  and  mov- 
ing in  the  direction  of  S.ivannah.  Many  thousands  of 
Federal  prisoners  have  been  recently  exc  hanged  at  Sa- 
vannah, but  at  the  latest  dates,  the  point  of  cxchiinge 
had  been  removed  to  Charleston,  the  military  opera- 
tions having  intercepted  the  exchange  at  the  former 
place.  General  Shenuan,  nccurding  to  the  Richmond 
papers  of  the  ICih,  was  east  of  the  Ogechee  river,  twenty- 
five  milas  from  Savannah,  on  the  7(b  Inst.   On  the  pre- 


vious day  he  had  marched  his  army  eighteen  miles. 
Scouts  sent  out  by  General  Foster  had  communicated 
with  Sherman's  army  which,  it  was  expected,  would 
reach  Savannali  by  the  12th  inst. 

Tennessee. — The  losses  of  the  United  States  army  in 
the  battle  at  Franklin,  proved  greater  than  was  at  first 
reported.  They  are  officially  stated  to  amount  to  2166, 
including  110  officers.  Hood's  forces  were  still  stationed 
around  Nashville.  The  weather  had  become  severely 
cold,  arresting  active  hostilities  for  the  present.  The 
Cumberland  river,  below  Nashville,  has  been  closed  by 
the  rebels.  They  have  placed  six  batteries  upon  it, 
which  are  too  strong  for  the  United  States  gun-boats. 
The  navigation  of  the  river  is  open  to  Olarksville.  The 
rebel  force  in  East  Tennessee,  under  Gen.  Breckenridge, 
has  been  withdrawn  beyond  Bull's  Gap,  excepting  small 
detachments  of  cavalry.  Memphis  was  excited  on  the 
9th  instant  in  consequence  of  a  report  that  the  rebels 
were  marching  on  Fort  Pillow  with  a  strong  force  and 
heavy  guns,  supposed  to  be  intended  to  be  used  for  the 
blockade  of  the  river.  Osceola  has  been  occupied  by  a 
small  force  of  the  rebels.  A  party  of  rebels  recently 
appeared  opposite  Memphis,  and  a  force  which  was  sent 
after  them  was  ambushed  and  nearly  all  killed.  The 
rebels  held  some  minor  points  on  the  railroad  between 
Nashville  and  Chattanooga.  In  the  vicinity  of  Mur- 
freesboro,  several  partial  engagements  are  reported,  in 
which  the  rebel  forces  suflfered  most.  The  railroad  south 
of  that  place  is  believed  to  be  uninjured. 

Kentucky. — A  part  of  Hood's  forces  have  entered  this 
State.  They  captured  a  government  transport  at  Cum- 
berland city,  twenty  miles  above  Fort  Donalson,  and 
used  it  for  crossing  the  river.  The  force  is  estimated 
at  4000,  and  is  commanded  by  Gen.  Lyon. 

Virginia. — Several  reconnoisances  have  taken  place 
recently  from  the  Federal  army,  with  a  view  of  ascertain- 
ing the  position  and  strength  of  the  rebels.  Last  week 
the  Fifth  Corps,  a  division  of  the  Second  Corps,  and  two 
brigades  of  cavalry  were  sent  south.  They  were  sub- 
sequently heard  from  and  had  crossed  the  Nottoway 
river  without  opposition.  Richmond  papers  of  the  9th 
say,  that  on  the  previous  day  the  expedition  was  at 
Jarretts,  thirty-two  miles  south  of  Petersburg,  on  the 
Weldon  railroad,  and  was  proceeding  towards  Weldon, 
N.  0.  A  rebel  force  had  been  sent  in  tho  same  direc- 
tion 

North  Carolina. — North  Carolina  advices  state  that 
the  rebel  troops  having  been  sent  to  Georgia,  that  State 
is  left  almost  entirely  unprotected.  The  opposition  pa- 
pers are  urging  that  immediate  steps  be  taken  for  a 
cessation  of  hostilities,  and  a  peace  on  any  terms  which 
the  United  States  government  may  propose.  The  mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  supported  the  proposition  are  re- 
ceiving letters  catling  upon  them  to  withdraw  from 
Richmond  and  aid  the  movement  in  North  Carolina. 

Congress. — The  bill  to  establish  a  uniform  system  of 
bankruptcy,  introduced  at  the  last  session,  has  passed 
the  House  of  Representatives.  A  number  of  bills  and 
resolutions  have  been  offered  in  both  Houses,  which  it 
is  impossible  to  notice  in  the  limited  space  allotted  to 
this  summary. 

The  Markets,  ^c. — The  following  were  the  quotations 
on  the  12ih  inst.  Neiv  York. — American  gold  233 
United  States  six  per  cents,  1881,  116J;  ditto,  5-20, 
109  ;  ditto,  5-40,  5  per  cents,  101|  ;  ditto,  7  3-10  Trea- 
sury notes,  121  a  122.  Balance  in  the  Sub-treasury, 
$31,259,505.  Superfine  State  flour,  $9.00  a  $9.85.  Ship- 
ping Ohio,  Sll  a  $11.30.  Baltimore  flour,  fair  to  extra, 
$10.75  a  $12.25.  Chicago  spring  wheat,  $2.30  a  $2.32  ; 
red  western  $2.40.  Canada  barley,  $2.  Canada  oats, 
$1  ;  western  $1.08.  Western  mixed  corn,  $1.90  a  $1.93; 
new,  $1.70.  Cotton,  $1.31  a  $1.32.  Wool  quiet  and 
(luotations  unchanged.  Philadelphia. — Superfine  flour, 
$9.50  a  $10;  extra  and  fancy,  from  $11.25  to  $13. 
Fair  and  good  red  wheat,  $2.60  a  $2.65  ;  white,  $2.80 
a  $2.90.  Rye,  $1.73  a  $1.75.  Yellow  corn,  $1.88; 
new,  $1.70.  Oats,  92  cents.  Barley,  $2.  Clover- 
seed,  $13.60  a  $14.50  per  bushel.  Timothy,  $5.  Flax- 
seed, $3.60  a  $3.70.  The  receipts  of  beef  cattle  reached 
2300  head,  the  demand  was  active,  especially  for  prime 
cattle,  which  were  scarce  and  brought  an  advance  of  1 
a  2  cents  a  pound.  The  range  of  prices  was  from  $10 
up  to  $19  the  100  lbs.  net.  About  4500  hogs  were  sold 
at  from  $15  to  $16.50  the  100  lbs.  net.  Of  sheep  7000 
were  sold  at  from  6  to      cents  per  lb.  gross. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  A.  L.  McGrew,  111.,  $2,  vol.  38  ;  from 
A.  Cowgill,  Agt.,  lo.,  $1,  to  No.  52,  vol.  37,  and  for  M 
King,  $4,  vols.  35  and  36,  and  Rachel  James,  $2,  vol 
38  ;  from  T.  S.  Shearman,  0.,  $2,  vol.  38 ;  from  A.  Morris, 
0.,  per  I.  Huestis,  Agt.,  $2,  vol.  38  ;  from  M.  Willits 
Agt.,  0.,  $2,  vol.  38,  and  for  J.  Hoyle,  Sen.,  J.  W 
McGrew,  J.  Hoyle,  Jr.,  and  F.  McGrew,  $2  each,  vol 
38  ;  from  B.  Smith,  0.,  per  A.  Garretson,  Agt.,  $4,  vols. 
37  and  38. 

Received  from  Friends  of  Hickory  Grove  Preparative 
Meeting,  lo.,  per  A.  Cowgill,  $16  for  the  Relief  of  the 
Freedmen. 


WANTED. 

A  male  Teacher  for  Friends'  School  at  Mount  Laurel 
Address,  David  Darnell, 

Mount  Laurel,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  Jersey. 

WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 
A  Stated  Meeting  of  the  Committee,  who  have  charge 
of  the  Boarding  School  at  Westtown,  will  be  held  there 
on  Fourth-day,  the  21st  of  the  Twelfth  month,  at  10 
o'clock  A.  M. 

The  Committee  on  Admissions  will  meet  at  8  o'clock 
the  same  morning,  and  the  Committee  on  Instruction  at 
half  past  seven  o'clock  the  preceding  evening. 

The  Visiting  Committee  attend  at  the  school  oti 
Seventh-day,  the  I7th  of  the  month. 

Samuel  Morris, 

Twelfth  mo.  5th,  1864.  Clerk. 

For  the  accommodation  of  the  Committee,  convey 
ances  will  be  at  the  Street  Road  Station  on  Seventh  and 
Third-day  afternoons,  the  17th  and  20th  inst.,  to  meet 
the  trains  that  leave  West  Philadelphia  at  2  and  4.15 
p.  M. 


SEWING  SCHOOL. 

A  Sewing  School  is  about  to  be  opened  at  Camp 
Barker,  Washington,  D.  C,  where,  twice  in  a  week, 
coloured  women  and  children  will  be  taught  to  make 
and  mend  their  own  clothes. 

Persons  having  second  hand  clothing  which  they  are 
willing  to  bestow  on  these  poor  people,  are  requested  to 
send  them  to  G.  W.  Taylor,  N.  W.  corner  of  Cherry  and 
Fifth  Sts.,  Philada.,  or  to  M.  Robinson,  Cottage  Row 
next  door  but  one  to  Shoemaker's  Lane,  Germantown 
They  will  be  forwarded  thence  to  the  School,  where 
competent  persons  will  be  in  attendance  and  oversee  theii 
being  altered  and  remade  for  the  destitute  freedmen. 


NOTICE. 

A  room  in  Friends'  Meeting  House,  at  the  corner  of 
Sixth  and  Noble  streets,  will  be  open  every  F"ourth-day, 
after  0  o'clock  a.  m.,  for  the  accommodation  of  those 
Friends  in  the  Northern  District  who  are  willing  to  sew 
for  the  Freedmen's  Aid  Society.  Friends  areiuvited  to 
attend. 


The  Friends'  Association  of  Philadelphia  for  the  Re- 
lief of  Freedmen,  having  erected  a  building  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  to  be  occupied  as  a  school  for  the  freed  peo- 
ple, and  as  a  home  fo'-  the  teachers  employed,  are  de 
sirous  of  obtaining  the  services  of  a  middle  aged  Friend 
and  jiis  wife  as  Superintendent  and  Matron  of  the  In^ 
stitution.  It  is  necessary  that  the  former  should  be 
qualified  to  direct  the  system  of  instruction,  and  to  take 
the  part  of  Principal  of  the  Schools,  and  that  the  latter 
should  be  fitted  to  act  as  the  female  head  of  the  family. 
It  is  important  that  they  should  enter  upon  the  service 
with  an  earnest  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  Freedmen 
and  should  uphold  a  good  example  and  influence  among 
the  teachers,  over  whom  they  will  be  placed.  The 
Committee  on  Instruction  trust  there  may  be  suitable 
Friends  who  will  so  feel  the  importance  of  the  great 
work  now  devolving  upon  the  christian  people  of  this 
land,  and  perhaps  we  may  say  especially  upon  the  reli- 
gious Society  of  Friends,  that  they  will  be  prepared  to 
offer  their  services  to  promote  it  in  the  situations  pro- 
posed. A  reasonable  compensation  will  be  given  to 
those  selected  for  this  important  and  responsible  under- 
taking. 

Early  applications  are  reqtiested,  and  maybe  made  to 
M.  C.  Cope,  1312  Filbert  Street ;  Philip  C.  Garrett,  400 
Chesnut  Street,  and  William  Evans,  Jr.,  252  South 
Front  Street. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLU.M  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

SEAR  FRANKFORD,  (TWKNTY-THIRI)  WARD,  PHILADELPHIA.) 

Physician  andSuperintendent, — Joshua H.  Worthino-| 
TON,  M.  D.  ' 

Application  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  may  bel 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  to  Charlks  Ellis,  Clerkt 
of  the  Board  of  Managers,  No.  637  Market  Street,  Phila-i* 
delphia,  or  to  any  other  Member  of  the  Board.  L 


WM.  n.  PILE,  PRINTER, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

The  following  discourse  or  "  sermon,"  as  de- 
livered in  Devonshire  House,  London,  England, 
by  Francis  Stamper,  a  minister  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  on  the  3d  of  Fifth  month,  1694,  is  copied 
from  an  ancient  book  printed  in  London,  1711, 
by  J.  Sowle,  White-Hart  court,  Gracious  street, 
said  to  be  faithfully  transcribed  from  the  original, 
taken  in  short  hand  as  delivered,  by  one  not  of 
the  Society;  there  are  a  number  of  others,  one  by 
Robert  Barclay,  two  by  W.  Penn,  one  by  George 
Whitehead,  Charles  Marshall  and  others,  all  re- 
markable alike  for  their  clearness  on  the  divinity 
and  atonement  of  our  Lord,  as  also  for  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  holiness.  The  manner,  nature 
and  design  of  those  ancient  discourses,  may  be 
particularly  interesting  to  some,  if  the  Editors  can 
find  room  in  their  valuable  paper  at  this  time. 

"  '  God  hath  laid  help  upon  one  that  is  mighty 
to  save  to  the  uttermost  all  that  come  unto  God 
by  him.'    This  mighty  one,  that  the  Almighty 
Jehovah  hath  laid  help  upon  for  man,  is  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  the  son  of  his  love,  and  they  are 
blessed  of  God  that  come  to  partake  of  the  help 
that  is  in  Him,  who  said  to  his  disciples  and  fol- 
lowers, '  without  me  ye  can  do  nothing.'  Friends, 
this  is  a  deep  and  very  near  word,  and  it  behoves 
all  to  consider  whether  we  have  him  or  not, — for 
we  all  owe  service,  duty  and  worship  to  the  ever- 
lasting God,  and  of  ourselves  we  cannot  perform 
it  without  the  help  and  assistance  of  his  beloved 
Son,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  and  the  comfort  of 
all  that  believe  and  love  him  is  this,  that  He  is 
not  only  able  but  willing  to  help.  Blessed  be  the 
Lord  forever,  may  all  say  that  are  made  pai  takers 
of  his  virtue,  power,  and  life,  that  you  have  found 
a  willingness  in  him  to  assist  you  in  all  your  trou- 
bles, exercises,  and  afflictions,  and  in  all  the  bow- 
ings of  your  souls  and  spirits  before  him;  who 
have  said  in  your  prayers  and  supplications,  Lord 
lend  me  thy  help,  let  me  have  thy  gracious  aid 
and  assistance :  without  this  we  cannot  do  the 
good  we  sometimes  desire,  but  we  are  even  like  to 
poor  Israel,  when  they  had  forgotten  the  Lord, 
when  they  had  been  cleaving  to  that  that  led  them 
in  the  way  that  leads  to  destruction.    The  Lord 
thus  complained  by  his  prophet,  'O  Israel,  thou 
hast  destroyed  thyself,  but  thy  help  is  in  me.' 
And  O  friends,  what  greater  love  could  the  Lord 
have  shown  to  the  lost  sons  of  Adam,  than  to 
have  sent  his  Sou,  his  only  begotten  Son,  from 
the  bosom  of  his  love,  to  redeem  and  restore  man 
again,  and  to  bring  him  back  again  out  of  that 
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alienated  and  undone  condition  that  he  had  fallen 
into  by  disobedience  and  transgression  against  the 
Lord.    '  God  hath  laid  help  upon  one  that  is 
mighty,'  mighty  to  save.    Is  there  any  poor  soul 
here  this  day  that  wants  the  salvation  of  God, — 
that  wants  to  be  saved  from  sin,  that  so  it  maybe 
saved  from  hell,  saved  from  woe,  distress,  and 
misery?  0,  come  lay  hold  on  Him  by  faith  that 
God  hath  laid  help  upon.     My  friends,  tarn 
your  minds  inward  this  day,  to  that  pure  and  di- 
vine manifestation  of  his  light,  grace  and  spirit, 
vouchsafed  to  you;  in  that  look  unto  him.  Holy 
men  and  wom^n  waited  for  this  in  the  days  of  old, 
and  one  of  them  expressed  his  joy  and  satisfac- 
tion, even  old  Simeon.    When  he  saw  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  brought  into  the  temple,  he  took  him. 
up  in  his  arms  and  blessed  God  and  said,  '  Lord, 
now  lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace,  ac- 
cording to  thy  word,  for  mine  eyes  have  seen  thy 
salvation,  which  thou  hast  prepared  before  the 
face  of  all  people,  a  light  to  lighten  the  Gentiles, 
and  the  glory  of  thy  people  Israel,  that  He  might 
be  thy  salvation  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.'  Now 
here  Simeon  beheld  that  which  he  had  long  waited 
for  and  desired,  and  he  had  this  manifested  to 
him  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  he  should  not  see 
death  before  he  had  seen  the  Lord's  Christ;  he 
saw  and  beheld,  that  he  might  see  he  was  come. 
So  some  souls  at  this  day,  that  are  under  another 
dispensation,  tliey  have  waited  long  and  cried. 
When  will  the  time  come  that  thou  will  reveal 
unto  me  what  I  have  longed  for  ?  Lord,  I  have 
sinned  against  thee,  when  will  the  time  come  that 
I  shall  have  help  and  power,  and  find  strength 
against  sin  to  resist  and  overcome  temptations, 
and  obtain  thy  favour,  and  through  Jesus  Christ 
be  reconciled  to  thee  whom  I  have  ofi'ended? 
Friends,  you  that  have  long  waited  for  the  conso- 
lation oif  God's  Israel,  hold  fast  your  hope,  keep 
your  confidence  unto  the  end,  keep  your  faith  and 
patien«e;  remember  the  words  of  Christ  to  the 
church  of  Philadelphia,  '  These  things  saith  He 
that  is  holy  and  true,  thou  hast  a  little  strength, 
and  hast  kept  my  word,  and  has  not  denied  my 
name;  because  thou  hast  kept  the  word  of  my 
patience,  I  also  will  keep  thee  from  tbe  hour  of 
temptation,  which  shall  come  upon  all  the  world, 
to  try  them  that  dwell  upon  the  earth.'  My 
friends,  the  hour  of  tribulation  is  coming  apace, 
and  hastening,  it  is  even  at  the  very  door ;  there- 
fore lay  hold  on  Christ  that  God  hath  laid  help 
upon.    Oh,  my  friends,  that  you  may  find  this 
help  extended  to  you  in  the  day  of  your  trial  and 
temptation,  that  such  as  the  hindmost  of  the  flock 
may  come  up, — the  poor  in  spirit,  (that  are  poor 
in  body  too,)  that  are  groaning,  crying  and  mourn- 
ing in  solitary  places,  may  come,  according  to  the 
words  of  Christ,  into  his  sheepfold,  (John  x.  16,) 
'  and  other  sheep  I  have  which  are  not  of  this  fold, 
them  also  I  must  bring,  and  they  shall  hear  my 
voice,  and  there  shall  be  one  fold  and  one  shep- 
herd.'   This  one  Shepherd  is  present  here,  my 
friends ;  pray  hear  his  voice  this  afternoon  :  his 
voice  ia  sweet  and  lovely,  and  pierceth  the  very 


calls,  open  to  me  my  beloved,  you 'that  are  turned 
from  this  world,  from  the  love  of  vanity  and  plea- 
sures, and  those  vain  delights  which  perish  with 
the  using;  and  the  desire  of  your  hearts  are,  that 
you  may  be  more  acquainted  with  the  good  shep- 
herd of  your  souls,  who  saith  :  '  I  call  my  own  sheep 
by  name;'  blessed  are  you  that  have  this  'new' 
name.'  'I  go  before  them  and  they  will  follow 
me,  and  I  will  give  to  them  eternal  life.'  What 
greater  gift  can  you  have  ?  You  that  have  the 
help  and  .strength  of  the  Almighty,  you  that  have 
felt  his  mighty  arm  and  power,  and  can  truly  say 
I  have  overcome  by  his  mighty  power  great  and 
mighty  things,  that  I  thought  I  could  never  over- 
come; open  the  door  of  thy  heart,  saith  Christ, 
and  I  will  overcome  that  by  which  thou  has  been 
overcome.  All  praise,  glory  and  thanksgiving  be 
returned  through  Christ,  to  the  living  God  and 
Father  of  all.  Oh  my  friends,  feel  your  minds 
gathered  into  a  sense  of  God's  love,  into  a  pure 
exercise  of  his  heavenly  life  aod  love,  that  in  this 
we  may  travail  and  be  exercised  together  for  the 
glory  of  God,  good,  peace,  and  welfare  one  of  an- 
other. Friends,  God's  care  and  providence  is 
daily  extended  to  and  over  his  people,  in  a  great 
and  wonderful  manner.  There  is  a  promise  comes 
to  my  mind,  made  to  his  people  in  ancient  times, 
'  My  people  shall  dwell  in  a  sure  dwelling,  and 
shall  rest  in  a  quiet  habitation.'  Let  us  pray  that 
every  one  may  be  of  the  number  of  those  who 
dwell  in  a  sure  dwelling;  for,  my  friends,  great  dis- 
appointments, trouble  and  exercises  will  overtake 
the  habitations  of  the  wicked,  that  are  hard  heart- 
ed and  forget  God.  Let  us  keep  humble,  tender, 
and  reverent  in  the  sight  of  the  God  of  heaven. 
All  our  strength  and  wisdom  will  fail  us  if  we  do 
not  keep  faithful  to  Him  that  God  hath  laid  help 
upon  ;  what  are  we,  poor  worms,  in  comparison  of 
the  Almighty, — he  can  do  in  heaven  and  earth 
whatever  he  pleaseth.  Man  is  to  be  wrought  upon 
according  to  his  divine  will  and  pleasure;  we  are 
to  submit  to  him,  to  be  given  up  and  resigned, 
and  lie  low  before  the  God  of  heaven  and  earth, 
and  to  come  in  practice  to  that  which  people  have 
been  speaking  in  words.  It  is  part  of  that  prayer 
our  Lord  taught  his  disciples, '  thy  will  be  done  in 
earth  as  it  is  in  heaven.'  There  are  none  can 
really  come  to  Christ  but  such  as  have  their  wills 
submitted  to  the  will  of  Gol;  the  will  of  God  is 
our  sanctification,  that  we  should  be  pure  Snd 
holy,  then  the  blessing  of  God  will  be  upon  us. 
Among  the  many  blessings  Christ  uttered  on  the 
mount,  one  was,  '  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart, 
for  they  shall  see  God,  for  he  worketh  in  sucb 
both  to  will  and  to  do  according  to  his  good  plea- 
sure.' Oh,  then,  may  we  all  know  the  virtue  of 
this  purity  of  heart, — they  shall  see  God.  How 
precious  a  thing  it  is  to  have  that  purity  that  can 
behold  the  Lord,— no  confession  or  acknowledg- 
ment will  be  sufficient.  Thus  it  was  when  Nico- 
demus,  a  Pharisee  and  a  ruler  of  the  Jews,  came 
to  Jesus  by  night,  he  said  unto  him,  '  Rabbi,  we 
know  that  thou  art  a  teacher  come  from  God,  for 
no  man  can  do  these  miracles  that  thou  dost, 
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heart ;  it  calls  upon  you,  'Open  to  me  my  be-  except  God  be  w.th  him  '  Here  was  a  large  con^ 
lovad,''  it  calls  you  out  of  sin  andiniquity  and  that  fession  that  Chnst  was  the  teaeh^r  oj  be  ^aj^ 
wiiioh  offends  the  Lord.    Oh,  friends,  this  voice  God  aright,  yet  that  would  not  serve,  for  Jesus 
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answered  and  said  unto  him,  except  a  man  be 
born  again,  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God. 
Friends  it  is  a  near  word  to  us,  that  should  come 
home  and  convince  us  of  this  truth  of  God,  that 
we  fall  not  short  of  this  regeneration,  and  of  hav- 
ing our  hearts  and  spirits  renewed.  It  is  by  the 
new  birth  that  the  blessings  of  God  are  convoyed 
to  the  soul,  through  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  '  God 
sent  his  son  to  bless  us  in  turning  every  one  of 
us  from  our  iniqiiities,  and  from  the  evil  of  our 
ways,'  from  sin  and  vanity,  corruption  and  wicked- 
ness, to  God  that  is  pure.  They  know  it  to  be 
thus,  that  come  to  fear  God,  and  partake  of  that 
wisdom  that  leads  to  righteousness.  '  I  wisdom 
lead  in  the  way  of  righteousness,  in  the  midst  of 
the  paths  of  judgment :  that  I  may  cause  those 
that  love  me  to  inherit  substance ;  and  I  will  fill 
•their  treasures.'  Prov.  viii.  2Q.  Can  the  treasure 
of  the  heart  be  better  filled  ?  Oh  that  these  words 
of  wisdom  might  make  impression  upon  all  your 
hearts,  that  'you  might  feel  his  love  shed  abroad 
in  your  hearts  by  the  Holy  Ghost;'  that  your 
desires  and  prayers  may  ascend  like  incense  and 
be  a  sweet  smelling  sacrifice  this  evening.  Oh 
that  all  were  so  qualified  to  worship  the  living 
God  aright,  that  at  the  conclusion  of  this  meeting 
every  one's  heart  may  burn  within  them,  and  may 
come  with  tender  breathings  and  inflamed  afi"ec- 
tions  unto  God's  altar,  and  find  acceptance.  My 
friends,  the  goodness  of  the  Lord  hath  been  very 
great  towards  you,  and  his  long-sufferings  and 
patience  largely  extended.  '  He  willeth  not  the 
death  of  a  sinner,  but  that  they  should  repent, 
return  and  live.'  '  Turn  you  from  your  evil  ways, 
for  why  will  ye  die,  O  house  of  Israel.'  If  any 
say,  I  would  turn  from  evil  and  have  power  and 
strength  to  do  well,  then  come  to  Him  that  is 
mighty,  and  who  is  able  to  save  to  the  uttermost, 
not  from  some  sins  only  but  from  all  pollution 
and  wickedness;  all  that  come  unto  God  hy  Mm. 
I  am  God  Almighty,  said  God  to  Abraham,  a 
faithful  servant  that  followed  him,  I  am  the  Al- 
mighty God,  walk  before  m%  and  be  thou  perfect. 
But,  say  some,  that  is  impossible;  but  let  such 
consider  that  help  is  laid  on  one  that  is  mighty, 
and  that  thou  may  do  '  all  things  through  Christ 
that  strengthens  thee,'  by  his  Divine  power  work- 
ing in  thee ;  He  can  effect  that  which  thou  cannot 
do  in  thy  own  strength,  and  work  that  work  which 
he  will  accept,  righteousness,  holiness  and  purity, 
in  which  state  his  blessing  is  conveyed  to  thy 
soul.  My  friends,  look  unto  the  Lord,  there  will 
be  great  need  of  it.  Many  have  been  the  warnings 
given  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  nation  (England) 
and  to  this  city  (London)  of  the  dreadful  judg- 
ments of  God,  that  he  will  certainly  bring  upon 
the  wicked  and  rebellious.  I  hope  through  the 
workings  of  the  spirit  and  power  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,  and  through  the  Divine  light  that  has  at- 
tended these  warnings  and  testimonies,  many  maj' 
be  stirred  up  to  repentance. 

"And  1  have  this  to  say,  that  the  Lord  God  in 
the  o^eniny  of  the  Divine  Word  hath  commanded 
me,  thus  to  say  to  my  pcojdc,  in  this  city  and  else- 
where, where  I  have  ordered  thy  lot ;  he  of  believ- 
ing hearts,  for  the  vials  of  my  wrath  shall  be 
ponred  out  upoii.  the  transgressors;  therefore 
charge  the  davghtcrs  of  Sion  that  they  touch  not 
with  the  daughters  of  Babylon  ;  and  tell  them  that 
if  they  partake  with  them  in  their  sins  they  shall 
partake  with  tlicm  in  their  jylagues,  and  in  the 
punishment  that  God  will  pour  down  upon  the 
workers  of  iniquity  ;  and  greater  will  be  their  con- 
demnation, if  they  do  not  repent  and  believe,  than 
of  those  that  have  not  had  such  oj  portunities. 
Therefore,  children  of  Ziou,  look  uiitt>  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  that  mighty  one  upon  wiioni  help  is 
laid;  in  whom  is  Divine  strength  and  power,  and 


from  whom  you  may  have  divine  assistance,  that 
we  may  perform  the  good  required  of  us,  and  that 
is  incumbent  upon  us,  and  that  we  owe  to  our 
Creator;  that  we  may  worship  him,  from  day  to 
day  and  from  one  time  to  another.  They  that  per- 
form this  service  in  the  strength  of  Christ,  they 
will  feel  the  savor  of  his  life  upon  them,  and 
find  the  sweetness  of  joy  and  peace  in  their  souls; 
and  when  we  are  in  our  employments,  callings, 
and  business,  we  shall  feel  the  savor  of  life  go- 
ing along  with  us,  and  in  all  our  converse  and 
communion  one  with  another;  and  in  our  families 
we  shall  instruct,  and  correct,  and  direct  our  chil- 
dren, and  bring  them  up  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord, 
that  they  may  not  do  as  the  children  of  Israel 
when  some  of  their  judges  were  dead,  'every  one 
did  that  which  was  right  in  their  own  eyes.'  Let 
others  do  what  they  will,  said  Joshua,  choose  you 
this  day  whom  you  will  serve,  as  for  me  and  my 
house  we  will  serve  the  Lord.  0  get  your  will 
subjected  to  the  will  of  God,  that  you  may  obey 
his  righteous  law,  and  feel  yourselves  engaged  in 
his  service,  and  have  the  powerful  working  of  his 
spirit  in  your -souls.  God  will,  by  his  own  al- 
mighty arm  and  heavenly  power,  enable  you  to 
do  what  he  requires  and  is  pleasing  in  his  sight. 
'  He  will  work  in  you  both  to  will  and  to  do  of 
his  good  pleasure.'  '  By  grace  ye  are  saved  through 
faith,  and  that  not  of  yourselves,  it  is  the  gift  of 
God.'  To  this  divine  gift  we  are  all  recommend- 
ed. May  the  Lord  God  Almighty  gather  you 
into  a  sense  of  it. 

"  The  apostle,  when  he  wrote  to  the  churches, 
committed  them  to  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  for  guiding  and  governing  them  in  all 
their  converse,  that  they  might  live  in  the  pure 
fear  and  love  of  God,  and  in  obedience  to  Him 
and  in  love  and  concord  one  with  another,  that 
God  in  all  things  might  be  glorified,  and  '  praise, 
honour,  and  thanksgiving  be  offered  to  him, 
through  Jesus  Christ  his  beloved  Son,  and  our 
alone  Saviour  who  alone  is  worthy,  who  is  God 
over  all,  blessed  forever.'  Amen." 

If  the  reader  will  ponder  well  this  discourse, 
and  lift  up  his  heart  to  God  to  seal  instruction 
thereby,  it  appears  to  the  re-writer  that  he  can 
scarce  fail  to  be  benefitted  thereby.         S.  C 
East  Shelby,  Orleans  Co.  N.  Y.,  First  mo.  12th,  1864. 

A  Railroad  in  Brazil. — A  correspondent  in 
the  London  Times  gives  an  account  of  a  wonder- 
ful engineering  feat  in  Brazil.  The  railwijjr  from 
the  port  of  Santos  to  San  Paulo  has  to  cross,  eight 
miles  from  the  former  place,  the  mountain  range 
of  Sierra  de  Mar,  and  to  accomplish  this,  an  as- 
cent of  2600  feet  has  to  be  made  in  the  course  of 
five  miles.  To  effect  this,  Bromless,  the  engineer, 
has  devised  a  scheme  by  which  the  ascent  is  made 
in  four  divisions  of  a  mile  and  a  quarter  each, 
with  stationary  engines  at  their  summits,  the 
gradient  throughout  being  one  in  ten.  The  first 
division  is  already  in  operation,  and  rapid  progress 
is  being  made  with  the  third,  the  most  arduous  of 
all.  The  line  has  then  to  cross  a  gloomy  ravine 
nine  hundred  feet  in  breadth,  and  rests  on  iron 
columns  bedded  on  stone  piers  two  hundred  feet 
below.  The  steel  wire  rope  used  for  drawing  up 
the  trains,  is  one  and  one-eighth  inches  diameter. 
Ail  this  engineering  skill  has  not  been  exhibited 
to  no  purpose,  as  the  line  will  open  up  a  most  im- 
portant coffee  district,  at  present  almost  inacces- 
sible. 


May  all  the  labourers  in  the  Lord's  service  be 
clothfd  with  the  humility,  meekness,  wisdom,  and 
strength  of  the  Lamb  ;  this  will  be  victorious  at 
last,  when  the  zeal,  willj  and  wrath  of  man  must 
utterly  fail. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Rock  Salt  Deposit  in  lonisiana. 
Prof.  Owen,  formeily  State  Geologist  of  Indi- 
ana, has  lately  visited  the  locality  where  this  sub- 
stance is  now  being  found  in  great  purity,  near 
the  bay  of  La  Petite  Anse,  on  the  Southern  coast. 
From  his  description  we  take  the  following. 
The  plantation  upon  which  the  rock  salt  has  been 
discovered,  is  about  12  miles  south  west  from 
New  Iberia,  and  only  two  or  three  miles  from  the 
waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  As  long  as  50 
years  ago,  brine  had  been  obtained  from  a  well 
sunk  in  its  neighborhood,  from  which  a  large 
quantity  of  salt  was  made  by  evaporation.  Since 
the  demand  for  salt  has  been  increased  by  the 
stoppage  of  supplies  from  the  North,  efforts  have 
been  made  to  enlarge  the  yield  of  the  works, 
which  have  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  a  bed  of 
salt,  at  a  depth  in  some  places  of  not  more  than 
fifteen  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
"  The  area  within  which  rock  salt  was  struck,  by 
probing  to  depths  of  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  feet, 
indicates  that  the  deposit  underlies  several  square 
acres,  perhaps  four  to  six.  The  materials  passed 
through  to  reach  it,  are  chiefly  bluish  clay,  sand 
and  gravel,  with  some  lumps  of  micaceous  sand- 
stone. At  the  above  depth,  within  that  area, 
under  every  place  at  which  they  have  bored  or 
dug  down,  they  reached  the  solid  rock-salt. 
Through  this  solid  stratum  they  bored  twenty-six 
feet,  and  still  found  the  salt  deposit." 

"  In  getting  it  out  for  sale,  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  blast  in  the  usual  manner  for  obtaining 
building  rock ;  and  even  after  purchasing  mod- 
erate sized  lumps,  the  consumer  has  considerable 
difficulty  in  reducing  them  to  a  size  fit  for  use. 
This  compactness  seems  also  to  protect  the  salt 
from  deliquescence,  and  even  to  enable  it  for  a 
long  period  to  resist  solution,  when  immersed  in 
wftter.  I  was  assured  that  large  lumps  packed  in 
barrels,  had  been  sunk  in  ponds  and  creeks  for 
concealment,'  and  taken  up  weeks  afterwards, 
scarcely  at  all  diminished  in  bulk. 

"  The  accumulation  of  fifteen  to  eighteen  feet  of 
clay,  sand  and  gravel  on  the  deposit,  had  evident- 
ly been  the  result  of  comparatively  recent  wash- 
ings from  the  adjoining  hills,  and  the  deposit  has, 
no  doubt,  been  worked  by  the  aborigines,  as,  at 
more  than  one  place,  on  reaching  the  rock-salt, 
Indian  relics  were  found.  I  saw  at  Mr.  Hen- 
shaw's  a  basket,  obtained  from  the  surface  of  the 
rock-salt,  fifteen  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  soil, 
made  of  split  cane;  and  was  informed  they  also 
found  pieces  of  charcoal,  apparently  the  remnants: 
of  fires  or  torches.  A  rope  of  bark,  wooden  hooks, 
stone  axes  and  pottery,  were  likewise  obtained. 

"The  highest  point  of  the  ridge  is  160  feet 
above  the  water  in  the  gulf  at  low  tide.  The  sea, 
occasionally,  from  the  combined  influence  of 
spring  tides  and  a  wind  blowing  strongly  from  the! 
south,  rises  in  this  region  to  a  considerable  height,! 
inundating  the  low  lands,  and  leaving  salt  marsh-' 
es  ;  which  circumstance  almost  renders  the  plan- 
tation an  island,  althougb  it  is  strictly  peninsular. 
Formerly  they  reached  it  through  canals  in  the 
iiiarsh  by  boats  ;  but  when  salt  became  valuable,  i 
a  causeway  or  raised  road  of  dirt  from  the  marsh, | 
covered  with  plank,  was  constructed  ;  and  wagonsj 
came  many  miles  to  carry  it  off,  at  a  cent  and  a 
half  per  pound,  delivered  at  the  mouth  of  the  ex- 
cavation. 

"In  all  probability,  the  semi-circular  deposit  of 
sand  and  gravel,  thrown  to  a  height  of  160  feet, 
and  conforming  generally  to  the  contour  of  the 
sea-coast,  resulted  from  the  combined  action  of  the 
winds  and  waves  of  the  ocean.  In  a  similar  man- 
ner, sand  ridges  of  nearly  the  same  height,  have 
formed  on  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  con-*- 
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forming  to  its  coast  outline;  the  latest  and  most 
northerly  having  formed  since  the  settlement  of 
the  country  by  the  white  man.    As  the  result  of 
similar  causes,  I  conceive  that  these  sea-beach 
ridges  on  .the  gulf,  after  being  thrown  up  some 
height,  permitted  the  high  waters  to  flow  round 
and  into  the  basin  shaped  depression  left  on  the 
landward  side,  but  impeded  the  return  of  the  wa- 
ters thus  arrested.    The  heat  of  the  sun  would  be 
sufficient  to  evaporate  the  water,  leaving  the  sa- 
line deposit ;  and  thus,  through  a  succession  of 
ages,  a  repetition  of  like  causes  and  results  might 
readily  give  rise  to  the  deposit  just  described. 
JVhen,  however,  these  ridges  on  the  gulf  coast 
became  high  enough  to  have  their  materials,  fre- 
quently washed  down  by  rains,  the  interior  basin 
would  readily  fill  up,  and  the  detritus  gradually 
cover  any  articles  left  by  the  aborigines.  The 
salt  and  exclusion  from  air  are  sufficient  to  ac- 
count for  the  preservation  of  the  relics  from  decay 
for  a  long  period.    Although  borings  have  been 
made  to  even  more  than  fifteen  or  eighteen  feet  at 
other  parts  of  the  gulf  coast,  which  seemed  simi- 
lar in  character,  as  yet  no  other  considerable  de- 
posits have  been  found,  notwithstanding  that  in 
some  places,  as  I  understood,  salt  had  been  made 
from  the  brine  springs  or  w«lls." 

•'All  the  promises  of  God  in  him  are  yea,  and  in  bim 
Amen,  unto  the  glorj  of  God  by  us."  2  Cor.  i.  20. 
By  us  as  ministers — publishing,  explaining, 
applying  them.  A  promise  is  often  like  a  box  of 
ointment,  very  precious ;  but  the  fragrance  does 
not  fill  the  room  till  the  preacher  breaks  it.  Or 
it  is  like  the  water  that  was  near  Hagar,  which 
she  saw  not,  till  the  angel  of  the  Lord  opens  our 
eyes  and  shows  us  the  well.  By  us,  believers, 
realizing  the  excellency  and  efficacy  of  them  in 
our  character  and  conduct.  It  is  when  these 
promises  are  reduced  to  experience, — when  they 
are  seen  cleansing  us  from  all  filthiness  of  flesh 
and  spirit,  making  us  partakers  of  the  divine  na- 
ture, leading  us  to  walk  worthy  of  the  vocation 
wherewith  we  are  called,  filling  us  with  kindness 
and  benevolence,  supporting  us  cheerfully  under 
trials,— it  is  then  they  glorify  Grod  bi/  us.  How 
responsibly  should  they  feel,  and  how  carefully 
should  they  walk,  who  are  entrusted  with  the 
honour  of  God  in  that  word  which  He  magnifies. 
—Jay. 


Curious  Application  of  Solar  Seat. — When 
air  is  closely  confined  under  glass,  and  exposed  to 
the  sun's  rays,  it  will,  as  is  well  known,  soon  be- 
come heated  to  a  temperature  much  above  that  of 
surrounding  objects.  If,  for  instance,  a  wooden 
box,  with  its  inner  surface  blackened,  and  its 
open  side,  covered  tightly  by  a  plate  of  glass,  be 
placed  directly  in  the  rays  of  the  sun,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  accumulated  heat- will  soon  exceed 
that  of  boiling  water,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
the  rays  of  heat  when  once  absorbed  by  the  black- 
ened wood  having  lost  their  intensity  in  great  de- 
gree, are  no  longer  able  to  penetrate  again  the 
glass  covering  and  escape,  as  is  also  illustrated 
in  the  warmth  retaining  action  of  the  hot  bed  and 
the  cold  grapery.  Prof.  Mouchot  of  Alengon,  has 
made  the  following  application  of  heat  thus  ob- 
tained. A  very  thin  bell  of  silver,  covered  with 
lampblack,  is  placed  over  two  curved  water  pipes, 
one  of  which,  connected  with  a  reservoir,  conveys 
to  it  a  supply  of  water,  while  the  other,  leading 
from  the  silver  bell,  terminates  in  a  fine  orifice. 
Two  larger  bells  of  glass  are  now  placed  over  the 
metallic  one,  and  the  whole  exposed  to  the  rays  of 
the  sun.  The  heat  thus  accumulated  and  con- 
ducted to  the  air  inside  of  the  inner  bell  causes 
it  to  dilate,  and  by  its  gradually  increasing  pres- 


sure to  force  the  water  in  a  jet  from  the  discharge 
pipe,  to  a  height  sometimes  of  nearly  thirty-three 
feet.  When  the  water  is  exhausted,  a  screen 
placed  before  it  will  allow  the  apparatus  to  cool 
and  the  water  to  return,  or  a  new  supply  may  be 
introduced  directly  through  the  supply  pipe. 
Many  times  the  shade  thrown  over  the  instru- 
ment by  the  spectators  caused  it  to  stop,  much  to 
their  surprise. — Late  Paper. 

n  Visit  to  the  Great  Volcano  of  Kilanea. 
Among  all  the  objects  of  natural  scenery  in  the 
world,  the  one  pre-eminent  for  its  terrible  gran- 
deur is  the  great  crater  of  Kilauea.  Although 
this  lake  of  molten  lava,  with  its  clouds  of  sulphur 
and  billows  of  fire,  has  been  repeatedly  described, 
its  constant  changes  make  it  an  object  of  ever  re- 
newed interest.  It  was  recently  visited  by  Walter 
M.  Leman,  an  old  Californian,  who  gives  a  stir- 
ring description  of  its  present  appearance  in  the 
San  Francisco  Bulletin  of  Oct.  22d,  from  which 
the  following  extracts  are  taken  : 

THE  CRATER. 

"  The  crater  is  of  gigantic  dimensions.  It  is 
of  an  oval  form,  upwards  of  three  miles  in  length, 
by  two  and  a  half  in  breadth,  with  perpendicular 
walls  or  sides  of  from  600  to  1000  feet  in  depth, 
paved  with  a  black  flooring  of  lava.  In  its  centre 
is  the  living  lake  of  fire — the  surface  of  which 
cannot  at  present  be  seen  from  the  outer  rim  of 
the  crater,  and  which  in  the  day  time,  from  that 
position,  shows  only  a  slumbeting  pit — surround- 
ed by  jagged  walls  of  desolation,  from  which  the 
smoke  slowly  and  continually  ascends  and  rolls 
ofi^,  generally  to  the  northwest.  To  the  right 
hand  are  the  sulphur-beds,  native  deposits,  con- 
taining thousands  of  tons  of  sulphur.  In  front 
and  on  each  hand  are  innumerable  riftS  and 
chasms  in  the  earth,  known  as  'steam  holes,'  from 
which  vapor  continually  arises,  and  in  which  the 
heat  is  of  various  degrees,  from  moderately  warm 
to  scalding.  The  phenomena  exhibited  by  the 
action  of  this  escaping  steam  on  the  atmospheric 
air — on  moonlight  nights — is  said  at  times  to  be 
wonderful  and  grand.  A  jagged  pathway,  a  short 
distance  from  the  house,  leads  down  into  what 
may  be  termed  the  first  bench  of  the  crater,  where 
stunted  trees  and  ferns  contend  for  a  foot-hold  on 
the  very  borders  of  eternal  fire  and  ruin.  Here 
also  the  ohelo,  a  juicy  berry,  hangs  abundant  on 
the  bushes,  and  the  strawberries  ripen  in  the 
sun." 

DOWN  IN  THE  ABYSS. 

"  The  weather  on  this  and  the  succeeding  night 
was  inauspicious  for  a  visit  to  the  crater ;  and  not 
until  the  27th  was  our  party  favored  with  a  night 
visit  to  the  burning  lake.  At  3  J  p.  M.,  our  pre- 
parations being  completed,  we  started,  intending 
to  remain,  if  circumstances  favored  us,  until  the 
following  morning.  The  weather  was  dubious, 
for  a  thick  mist  commenced  falling  as  we  began 
the  descent.  Following  our  guides  we  scrambled 
down  to  the  first  bench,  and  moved  along  over 
the  trodden  path,  carefully  avoiding  the  gaps  and 
steam  cracks.  In  looking  from  the  upper  bank 
one  does  not  realize  the  depth  and  dimensions  of 
this  immense  bowl  in  the  earth,  but  the  descent 
and  consequent  fatigue  remind  him  of  it.  A  walk 
of  some  half  or  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  some- 
times ascending  and  sometimes  descending,  brings 
you  to  the  lava  floor  of  the  crater — an  impressive 
sight,  as  if  molten  iron  had  rolled  up  in  huge  bil- 
lows, and  cooled  upon  the  gravelly  shore,  from 
which  you  step  upon  their  adamantine  surface. 
What  from  the  upper  bank  appears  a  comparative 
level,  proves  to  be  rough  and  jagged  and  rifted 
into  a  thousand  fantastic  and  tortuous  forms, 


changing  with   every  advancing   step.  Deep 
chasms  occur  frequently,  caused  by  the  cracking 
of  the  lava,  of  from  six  inches  to  four  feet  in 
breadth,  varying  in  depth  to  forty  feet  or  more. 
Across  this  rugged  and  awful  pavement  you  ad- 
vance towards  the  Stygian  lake  in  the  centre, 
passing  cones  and  pinnacles  of  lava  rock,  some- 
times thrown  up  in  ridges  like  a  mountain  chain, 
at  other  times  in  isolated  singleness.  Several*of 
these  are  miniature  craters  of  themselves,  30  to 
50  feet  high,  expelling  flame  and  sulphurous 
vapors  with  the  noise  of  an  iron  furnace.  One 
remarkable  manifestation  of  this  kind  bears  a 
strong  resemblance  to  a  chapel  in  ruins,  with  its 
towers  and  pinnacles  and  battleraented  walls  still 
standing  and  looking  as  if  seared  and  blasted  by 
fire.    To  this  has  appropriately  been  given  the 
name  of '  Pele's  Church.'  By  direction,  our  guides 
diverged  from  the  direct  path,  deflecting  to  the 
left  hand,  in  order  to  show  us  the  '  caves,'  as  they 
are-  called.    These  are  immense  chasms  in  the 
lava  floor,  down  which  we  clambered  from  30  to 
50  feet,  and  thence  under  the  overhanging  roof 
of  broken  lava  for  a  distance  of  150  or  200  feet 
further,  to  the  great  peril  of  life  and  limb.  We 
were  preceded  by  our  guides  with  lanterns.  Spira- 
cles of  lava,  encrusted  with  a  species  of  gypsum, 
are  here  obtained,  and  stalagmites  of  most  curious 
and  beautiful  formation  sometimes  reward  the 
patience  and  danger  of  the  explorer.    But  the 
caves  themselves  are  very  pits  of  Erebus,  from 
which,  after  an  hour  or  more  expended  in  thread- 
ing their  dark  mysteries,  we  were  glad  to  emerge 
once  again  to  the  light." 

THE  BURNING  LAKE. 

"  Resuming  our  path  towards  the  Burning  Lake, 
as  the  day  declined,  with  careful  step  we  clamber 
down  the  inequalities  and  mount  the  congealed 
waves  of  lava  for  about  a  mile  or  a  mile  and  a 
quarter ;  but  long  before  we  come  to  the  brim  of 
the  abyss  we  are  made  aware  of  its  activity  by  the 
noise  of  the  terrible  cauldron.  It  is  quite  impos- 
sible to  convey  an  adequate  description  of  this 
terrible  scene.  The  reader  is  apt  to  think  the 
relator  carried  away  by  the  enthusiasm  of  his  feel- 
ings, and  fears  he  may  be  listening  to  the  lan- 
guage of  hyperbole  and  exaggeration  ;  but  no  lan- 
guage can  truly  describe  what  is  absolutely  indes- 
cribable. For  the  last  half  century  travellers 
have  at  various  times  visited  the  Crater  of  Kilauea, 
and  hardly  any  two  visitors  have  agreed  in  their 
description.  This  is  not  strange  either,  for  this 
ever-burning  and  unquenchable  lake — this  awful 
valve  for  the  pent-up  flames  of  our  earth's  centre, 
is  ever  changing  its  aspect,  ever  grand,  mysteri- 
ous, terrible  ! 

"  The  surface  of  the  lake,  on  the  occasion  of 
our  visit,  appeared  to  be  about  40  feet  below  the 
rim  upon  which  we  stood,  which  rim  or  bank  is 
composed  of  difi'erent  strata  of  calcareous  and 
other  earths  of  exceedingly  irregular  formation. 
A  depression  in  the  shores  of  this  pit  appeared  on 
our  right  hand,  as  we  stood  facing  .the  northeast, 
from  the  rifts  and  chasms  of  which  sulphurous 
vapors  arise,  and  were  swept  ofi'  to  the  north, 
along  with  the  clouds  of  smoke  from  the  burning 
lake.  On  the  left  hand,  the  bank  rose  to  a  cliff 
some  30  feet  higher  than  the  level  of  the  rim  else- 
where ;  part  of  this  cliff  or  precipice  had  some  few 
weeks  previous  to  our  visit  broken  off  and  fallen 
into  the  pit ;  the  rest  threatens  to  follow,  a  wide 
chasm  being  visible  between  it  and  the  rest  of 
the  bank.  The  part  remaining  assumes,  from  a 
standpoint  of  some  60  feet  to  the  right  hand,  the 
severe  outline  of  a  human  face,  gazing  down  into 
the  boiling  cauldron,  whose  flaming  surface  casts 
through  the  gloom  of  night  a  spectral  illumina- 
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tion  over  the  hard  features  of  this  lava  Sphynx. 
In  the  centre  of  the  lake  arose  an  island  of  har- 
dened or  congealed  lava  of  the  apparent  area  of 
10  by  20  yards,  and  elevated  some  15  or  20  feet 
above  the  surface.  The  lava  flood  was,  with  slight 
interruptions  of  a  few  minutes,  in  continual  action 
during  the  five  hours  we  remained.  Around  the 
whole  rim  of  the  lake,  where  the  lava  impinged 
against  the  bank,  a  circle  of  sheeted  flame  and 
molten  fire  glowed  with  intense  brilliancy,  and  a 
like  belt  of  boiling  fire  encircled  the  island  in  the 
centre ;  while  every  few  minutes,  in  one  or  other 
part  of  the  surface,  the  lava  cauldron  would  com- 
mence to  heave  in  fiery  throes,  momentarily  ac- 
celerating in  force,  propelling  the  jets  of  crimson 
metal  up  10,  15,  20  and  30  feet — indeed,  often- 
times as  high  as  the  bank  upon  which  we  stood. 
These  fiery  jets  would  run  one  into  another,  until 
frequently  as  many  as  six  or  eight  were  in  furious 
action  together,  when  their  united  power  would 
suddenly  open  a  blazing  seam  across  the  blacken- 
ing surface  of  the  lake,  which  had  rapidly  cooled 
since  the  convulsion  of  two  or  three  minutes  pre- 
vious, and  then  the  liquid  flood,  released  from  the 
hardening  crust  which  kept  it  down,  would  roll 
in  flaming  combers  across  the  whole  surface  and 
then  dash  upon  the  Stygian  shore." 

FACTS  CONCERNING  THE  VOLCANO. 

"  The  crater  of  Kilauea  is  situated  on  the  east- 
ern flank  of  Mauna  Loa,  at  an  altitude  of  about 
5000  feet,  and  is  approached  by  a  not  very  diffi- 
cult ride  from  Hilo  of  30  miles.  A  shorter  ride 
of  10  miles  from  the  little  Bay  of  Apua,  on  the 
south-eastern  coast  of  the  island,  would  be  at- 
tended with  less  fatigue  than  the  journey  via  Hilo, 
but  vessels  rarely  touch  at  that  point.  Passengers 
by  steamer  from  Honolulu  sometimes  land  at 
Kawaihae,  on  the  western  coast,  and  ride  across 
the  island  to  Hilo ;  but  it  is  a  rough  journey  of  80 
or  100  miles.  For  niany  reasons  the  trip  by  the 
way  of  Hilo  is  preferable. 

"  The  volcano  has  been  in  positive  activity  since 
it  first  became  known  to  civilized  man,  and  in  all 
probability  for  ages  previously ;  but  its  activity 
varies  greatly  at  difi"erent  times.  Several  tremend- 
ous eruptions  have  occurred  within  the  remem- 
brance of  our  generation.  From  1856,  for  three 
years,  the  volcano  was  in  a  state  of  unusual  energy. 
In  the  latter  part  of  January,  1859,  a  great  erup- 
tion took  place  on  Mauna  Loa,  when  a  new  crater 
was  formed  at  a  much  higher  yltitude  than  that 
of  Kilauea.  The  lava  torrent  to('k  then  a  north- 
erly dire-^tion,  and  rolling  over  the  plateau  of  an- 
other mountain  plunged  into  the  sea  destroying  a 
small  fishing  vil.age  in  its  course  Observers  of 
this  phenomenon,  who  hastened  to  Hawaii,  were 
repaid  by  a  spectacle  of  unparalleled  grandeur. 
The  fire  rose  250  feet  above  the  crater  in  a  cone 
of  flame,  and  the  plunging  lava  curved  along  the 
mountain  sides  like  a  fiery  serpent,  leaping  in  a 
solid  flood  from  precipice  to  precipice. 

"Whan  Ellis  visited  Kilauea,  in  1822,  he  and 
his  associates  saw  51  conical  crater  islands  of 
various  sizes  rising  round  the  edge,  or  from  the 
surface  of  the  burning  lake.  Half  of  these  emit- 
ted smoke  or  flame,  or  vomited  streams  of  lava. 
Tradition,  and  the  observation  of  the  residents  of 
the  islands,  all  go  to  prove  that  the  volcano  is  in 
a  constant  transition  state,  sometimes  more  active, 
aomctinics  less,  though  for  the  past  few  years  its 
general  activity  has  undoubtedly  decreased,  not- 
withstanding its  occa.sional  fiery  outbursts.  An 
old  re.oident  of  Maine,  a  gentleman  of  integrity, 
who  visited  it  thirty  yuar.s  ago,  assured  me  th.'it 
the  burning  lake  Mien  occupied  fully  one-sixth  df 
the  area  of  t\\-i  crater.  Esfiii);ites  of  its  presi  iit 
superficies  vary.  We  thought  it  could  not  be  lets 
tbuu  7U0  feet  iu  diameter. 


"  The  dark  mythology  of  the  Hawaiians  has 
invested  this  appropriate  arena  with  additional 
horror.  It  is  the  dwelling-place  of  their  awful 
goddess,  Pele,  the  prime  divinity  of  their  pan- 
theon. Here,  in  company  with  her  subordinate 
demons,  she  bathed  and  disported,  in  its  sulphur 
waves.  Christian  courage,  here,  too,  subdued 
supernatural  terror,  when  in  1825  the  converted 
chieftainess,  Kapiolania,  braved  the  anger  of  the 
goddess  and  the  attendant  terrors  of  the  path  by 
descending  alone  into  the  crater,  and  casting  with 
her  own  hands  into  the  seething  gulf  the  sacred 
berries,  as  an  open  and  avowed  act  of  desecra- 
tion." 


The  Atlantic  Cable,  which  is  to  be  laid  next 
summer  between  England  and  America,  was  re- 
cently tested  to  try  its  strength  and  ductility.  A 
given  length  was  taken,  suspended  and  gradually 
weighted  until  it  broke,  the  elongations  succeed- 
ing each  additional  weighting  being  duly  regis- 
tered. The  cable  selected  bore  the  weight  of  six 
and  three-fifth  tons.  The  case,  the  spiral  wires  in- 
volving it,  the  insulating  body,  the  jute  yarn,  and 
each  separate  strand  of  the  cable,  were  similarly 
tested.  It  was  found  from  these  experiments, 
that  the  more  the  fibres  of  wire  were  brought  into 
a  state  of  tension,  the  greater  became  its  strength, 
and  that  as  an  insulator,  gutta-percha,  although 
not  so  perfect  as  India-rubber,  is  far  more  durable, 
and  that  the  cable  as  now  manufactured  will  be 
able  to  bear  a  strain  four  times  its  own  weight 
when  laid  at  the  bottom  of  the  Atlantic. — Sci 
American. 


Illinois  Cotton. — The  editor  of  the  Peru  Herald 
was  presented,  a  few  days  since,  with  a  sample 
of  this  season's  totton,  raised  in  Illinois.  The 
fibre,  he  says,  is  as  fine  as  that  raised  further 
south.  The  owner  of  the  plantation  from  which 
this  sample  was  taken,  has  260  acres  under  cul 
tivation,  which  will  average  nearly  one  bale  per 
acre,  and  at  the  present  price  per  pound,  he  will 
make,  clear  of  all  expenses,  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  From  this  experiment,  who  will  not  say 
that  eventually  the  southern  part  of  Illinois  will 
yield  large  quantities  of  this  indispensable  agri 
cultural  product,  and  at  a  profit  equaling  any 
other  crop.  It  is  found  by  experiment,  this  sea 
son,  that  the  cost  of  the  cultivation  of  cotton  does 
not  exceed  that  of  corn  or  other  staple  agricultural 
products. 

The  Killer  of  the  Ocean. — To  men  who  go 
down  to  the  sea  in  ships,  it  is  well  known  that 
the  dead  carcasses  of  whales  are  frequently  seen 
floating  far  out  on  the  ocean,  or  stranded  on  the 
sea  shore,  but  it  is  not  so  generally  known  how 
these  monsters  came  to  die.  Man  is  undoubtedly 
the  worst  enemy  known  to  the  whale,  but  he  al- 
ways preserves  his  spoil ;  the  sword-fish  is  the 
second  worst  enemy  of  the  leviathan;  but  the 
creature  that  claims  the  third  rank  as  an  ocean 
butcher,  is  a  fish  called  killer.  He  is  occasionally 
sufficiently  large  to  yield  ten  barrels  of  oil,  has  a 
sharp  nose,  two  very  large  and  wing-like  fins, 
and  out  of  his  back  grows  aiiother  fin,  which, 
when  the  fish  is  swimming  near  the  surface,  pro- 
jects three  or  four  feet  out  of  the  water,  and  some- 
times resembles  a  moving  post.  Now,  to  this 
fish  the  habits  of  the  whale  are  well  known,  and 
when  the  latter  is  on  his  feeding  ground,  and 
has  arranged  his  huge  mouth  as  a  kind  of  trap  to 
catch  the  shrimp  and  other  aquatic  creatures,  the 
killer  watches  his  chance,  and  suddenly  seizing 
upon  the  tongue  of  the  whale,  tears  it  out  with 
great  violence,  which  exploit  teiuiiuatcs  in  a  gor- 
geous feast  fur  the  killer^  and  iu  the  ultimate 


death  of  the  whale.  By  some  this  fish  is  said  to 
belong  to  the  shark  family,  but  by  others  it  is 
called,  though  erroneusly,  a  relative  of  the  gram- 
pus. The  whale  is  reported  to  have  quite  a  hor- 
ror of  them  ;  and  when  a  mother  whale  is  accom- 
panied by  her  young,  and  happens  to  discover  one 
of  these  killers,  she  at  once  places  them  upon  her 
back,  and  then  swims  so  near  the  surface  that  her 
ofi'spring  is,  for  a  brief  time  entirely  out  of  water. 
The  variety  here  alluded  to  is  the  black  or  right 
whale  of  the  Pacific,  which  also  has  a  habit  of  pro- 
tecting its  young  when  in  danger,  by  placing  them 
under  its  fins,  while  the  sperm  whale  is  more  sel- 
fish in  its  nature,  and  ever  seems  to  be  unconcerned 
about  the  fate  of  her  offspring.  The  killers  some- 
times swim  in  schools,  and  when  thus  leagued  to- 
gether have  been  known  to  attack  and  capture  a 
dead  whale,  even  at  the  moment  when  the  whale- 
men were  about  to  secure  the  prize  for  which  they 
had  long  struggled. — N.  Y.  Jour.  Com. 
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Alexander  Parher  to  Margaret  Fell. 
London,  3d  of  Second  month  [fourth  mo.]  1655. 

Dear  Sister, — My  tender  and  dear  love  in  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  salutes  thee  and  other  my  dear 
and  precious  friends  in  thy  family.  Grace,  mercy, 
and  peace,  be  multiplied  among  you,  from  God 
our  Father  and  the  Lord  J^sus  Christ. 

Upon  the  16th  day  of  the  first  month,  George 
and  I,  and  some  other  city  Friends,  passed  out  of 
this  city  to  Justice  Crook's  house  in  Bedfordshire : 
he  is  a  pretty  man,  and  there  will  be  a  precious 
family;  his  wife  is  brought  very  low,  and  is  of  a 
very  tender  heart, — and  others  in  hisfamily.  Upon 
the  18th  day,  being  first-day,  there  was  a  meeting 
at  the  justice's  house,  where  there  were  many 

people,  and  all  sober  and  quiet.  George  stayed 

at  Justice  Crook's  house,  and  we  were  there  about 
fifteen  days;  I  and  others  had  many  meetings  in 
the  country  thereabouts  :  John  Audland  was  there, 
and  James  Lancaster,  and  Gervase  Benson, 
Thomas  Story,  Thomas  Stubbs,  and  some  others : 
we  were  in  great  service  while  we  stayed  there. 
A  great  ferment  [word  indistinct  (?)]  is  in  that 
country  and  other  places  thereabouts. 

Upon  the  last  day  of  the  first  month,  George 
and  Gervase  Benson,  and  I  came  to  this  city :  we 
had  five  meetings,  three  of  Friends  that  met  in 
silence,  and  George  was  at  one  of  them,  where 
uiaiiy  of  the  world  came  in,  but  were  sober. 
Francis  and  Edward  [Howgill  and  Burrough,] 
were  at  the  great  meeting  place,  where  many 
came  to  hear.  Gervase  Benson  and  I  were  at  a 
meeting  beyond  Westminster,  where  there  are 
many  convinced  :  in  the  forenoon  having  such 
short  notice,  there  were  not  many ;  but  in  the 
afternoon  there  came  very  many,  and  they  were 

sober  quiet  people.  George  Whitehead  is 

again  imprisoned  for  coming  to  the  grate  to  visit 
Friends.  John  Stubbs  and  William  Caton,  have 
been  three  times  carried  before  the  mayor  at 
Dover,  hut  arc  yet  at  liberty  as  far  as  I  know. 
Thy  dear  brother,  &c., 

Alexander  Parker. 

From  the  original. 

George  Fox,  speaking  of  this  meeting  at  John 
Crook's  says — "  It  was  a  great  meeting,  and  peo- 
ple were  generally  convinced  of  the  Lord's  truth. 
When  I  was  come  thither,  John  Crook  told  me, 
that  the  next  day  several  of  those  that  were  called 
gentlemen  of  the  county.  wt)uld  come  to  dine  with 
him,  and  to  di.'^course  with  me.  Thoy  came,  and 
I  declared  to  them  Gud's  eternal  truth.  John 
Crook  was  kept  by  the  power  of  the  Lord;  yet  he 
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was  turned  out  from  being  a  justice."— Journal, 
1654-5. 

John  Crook  lived  to  an  advanced  age;  our 
Hertfordshire  Register  records  his  decease  as  fol- 
lows : — 

John  Crook,  an  ancient  and  honourable 
iFriend  and  elder,  a  minister  of  the  gospel  about 
Forty-four  years,  died  at  Hertford  the  26th  of  the 
second  month,  1699,  and  was  buried  at  Sewell 
he  30th  of  the  same  month,  aged  near  82  years." 

Alexander  Parker  to  Margaret  Fell. 
London,  10th  of  Third  month,  [fifth  mo.]  1655. 

 Dear  Sister, — Our  dearly  beloved  George 

Fox  is  yet  in  this  city,  and  I  know  little  at  pre- 
lent  of  his  removing.  The  work  is  great,  and 
nany  are  daily  convinced  :  we  have  seven  or  eight 
neetings  every  first-day,  and  all  are  pretty  quiet. 
Trancis  and  Edward  had  a  great  dispute  with  the 
hief  of  the  Baptists  on  the  third-day  of  this 
veek;  and  on  fourth-day  another  with  two  of  the 
hief  of  the  Water  Baptists ;  many  of  their  hearers 
—who  are  not  satisfied — came,  and  some  of  our 
friends;  and  the  power  of  the  Lord  was  over 
hem  :  though  they  are  a  very  wise  and  subtle 
;eneration,  yet  the  Lord  by  his  wisdom  in  weak 
nes  confounds  and  overturns  them.  A  great 
hatter  is  among  all  the  forms  and  gathered 
hurches — as  they  are  called  ; — and  many  are  in- 
uiring  after  the  Truth. 

Concerning  our  Friends  in  Northampton,  they 
11  continue  in  prison;  as  far  as  I  know,  York- 
hire  Friends  have  been  lately  with  them,  and 
ave  supplied  their  necessities  :  those  in  Bedford 
kewise  continue  [in  prison  ?]  And  for  Friends 
t  Norwich  they  are  all  released  but  Cljristopher 
Ltkinson.  John  Stubbs  and  William  Caton  were 
rith  us  the  last  week ;  they  are  sweetly  carried 
in  the  work  of  the  Lord,  and  are  much 
brengthened;  they  went  back  again  towards 
l)over.  John  Slee  and  Thomas  Lawsou  went  into 
ussex :  John  Wilkinson  and  John  Story  are 
oing  westward.  Thomas  Salthouse  and  Miles 
lalhead  are  about  Bristol,  and  lack  nothing ;  nor 
ny  Friends, — for  as  they  come  up  hither,  if  any 
fant,  our  friends  F.  and  E.  supply  them  :  the 
harge  truly  is  great,  but  our  desire  is  to  make  it 
3  easy  as  possibly  we  can. 

Here  are  in  this  city  many  precious  Friends, 
ad  they  begin  to  know  George,  though  at  the 
rst  he  was  strange  to  them ;  and  one  thing  they 
11  take  notice  of,  that  if  George  be  in  the  coni- 
any,  all  the  rest  are  for  the  most  part  silent, 
hich  they  did  much  wonder  at. 
Our  brethren  Thomas  x\ldam  and  Anthony 
earson  came  into  the  city  yesternight,  they  are 
ow  with  George  :  Francis  and  Edward  and  Ger- 
ase  Benson  are  all  here;  who  [would]  have  their 
ear  love  remembered  to  thee  and  all  our  Friends 
thy  family.  Dearly  salute  me  to  my  dear  sis- 
rs  thy  children,  and  to  the  rest  of  the  precious 
riends  who  are  faithful  to  the  Lord  with  thee. 
The  eternal  God  of  peace  and  love  keep  you 
1,  and  establish  you  in  his  love.  Let  thy  prayers 
je  for  me,  that  I  may  go  on  in  the  power  of  our 
|-od,  and  be  preserved  above  all  temptation,  to 
[is  glory  ! 

Thy  dear  and  loving  brother  in  the  fellowship 
F  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 

Alexander  Parkee. 

From  William  Caton's  MSS.  Collection. 

Francis  Howgill  to  llargaret  Fell. 

London,  21st  of  Third  month,  [1655.] 

■  My  Dearly  Beloved  Sister,  1  know  that  it 

I  thy  joy  to  learn  the  prosperity  of  the  work  of 
le  Lord,  that  he  may  be  exalted,  who  hath 
jvered  us,  and  hath  chosen  us  to  bear  wit- 


ness unto  his  glorious  name,  and  to  publish  his 
everlasting  love  abroad  ;  that  all  may  come  to 
know  the  way  to  eternal  life. — Truly  the  arm  of 
the  Lord  is  with  us  in  wisdom,  in  strength,  in 
power,  in  utterance,  in  boldness ;  so  that  I  cannot 
but  say,  O  !  the  infinite  riches  of  his  love  and 
mercy,  which  are  inexpressible.  Dear  heart, 
praise  the  Lord  on  our  behalf ;  and  let  all  that 
know  him  rejoice  with  us.  In  his  love  and  power 
I  will  glory;  but  of  myself  I  will  not.  

Pray  for  us,  for  our  work  is  doubled, — our  care 
is  doubled ;  but  our  strength  is  also  renewed. 
The  work  is  great  in  this  city,  but  even  few  are 
fitted  for  it.  The  last  first-day  there  were  ten 
meetings  in  the  city,  and  the  work  lieth  upon 
George  Fox  and  us  two,  [Francis  Howgill  and 
Edward  Burrough ;]  here  are  a  precious  people, 
[they]  grow  up  in  wisdom  and  life,  and  many  are 
added.  All  the  priests  and  all  the  gathered  con- 
gregations in  the  city  preach  against  us,  and  are 
bent  in  great  rage,  and  print  lies,  and  incense 
people  much.  Edward  Burrough  and  I  have  or- 
dinarily two  public  disputes  with  the  heads  of 
th.em ;  and  they  lose  their  members  so  fast,  they 
know  not  what  to  do :  yet  the  city  is  pretty  calm 
and  quiet;  and  wisdom  begins  to  grow  among 
Friends,  and  divers  are  moved  to  go  forth  in  the 
ministry.  Two  young  men  and  two  young  women 
are  moved  to  go  to  Barbadoes,  out  of  the  city ; 
and  another  young  man,  a  Scotchman,  is  moved 
to  go  for  Scotland;  and  other  two  women  are  gone 
to  Wales,  and  other  two  to  Oxford, — all  these  are 
citizens.  And  many  are  moved  to  go  to  their 
churches,  which  they  were  of,  and  declare  against 
them  ;  and  some  to  the  steeple-houses,  and  yet  are 
preserved  at  liberty.  Here  are  many  Friends 
come  up  about  tithes  ;  there  are  near  thirty  in  the 
city,  and  much  care  lieth  upon  us  to  order  them, 
and  for  the  brethren  abroad  that  are  in  the  work 
of  the  Lord,  or  in  bonds. 

Anthony  Pearson,  Gervase  Benson,  and  Thomas 
Aldam  are  here  ;  their  service  is  now  much  about 
Friends  appearing  at  courts  this  term  about  tithes. 
Alexander  Parker  is  gone  into  Bedfordshire. 
John  Stubbs  hath  some  movings  for  Holland  with 
William  Caton,  and  he  is  in  Kent  with  Thomas 
Robertson  and  Ambrose  Rigge.  John  Slee,  and 
Thomas  Lawson  are  gone  into  Sussex  ;  Miles  Hal- 
head,  and  Thomas  Salthouse  are  gone  towards 
Plymouth.  Our  liberty  here  is  of  much  advan- 
tage to  all  the  churches  of  Christ  every  where, — 
glory  be  to  Him  that  preserveth  us  in  his  bosom, 
and  under  the  shadow  of  his  wing !  Ail  are  at 
liberty  at  Norwich.  Edward  Burrough  salutes 
thee;  and  salute  us  to  all  thy  family  and  all 
Friends.    Thy  brother,  &c. 

Francis  Howgill. 

From  William  Caton's  MSS.  Collection. 

Alexander  Fat-leer  to  Margaret  Fell. 
London,  29th  of  Third  month  [fifth  mo.]  1655. 

My  Dear  Sister,  Yesterday  I  came  from 

Justice  Crook's  to  this  city  :  Friends  are  well 
here,  and  the  Truth  flourisheth, — glory  to  our 
God  for  ever ! 

Our  dear  brethren  Francis  Howgill  and  Edward 
Burrough,  went  this  day  out  of  the  city  towards 
Norwich,  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  :  their  love  is  dearly 
remembered  to  thee  and  thy  family.  Gervase 
Benson  and  Anthony  Pearson  and  Thomas  Aldam 
are  yet  in  town,  but  intend  shortly  to  return 
towards  the  north  :  they  were  yesterday  with  the 
Protector,  and  delivered  some  papers  to  him  con- 
cerning our  Friends'  imprisonment;  and  they 
spoke  to  him  of  many  things  :  he  was  very  moder- 
ate and  promised  to  read  the  papers. 

Miles  Halhead  and  Thomas  Salthouse  are  in 
prison  at  Plymouth  upon  the  oath  of  abjuration, 


denying  to  swear.  Jane  Waugh  is  set  free  at  Ban- 
bury :  Elizabeth  Fletcher  and  Elizabeth  Holmes 
are  set  free  at  Dublin,  and  are  in  great  service 
there.  George  Fox  is  yet  in  this  city,  but  hath 
thoughts  of  passing  forth  this  week  into  Kent — 
as  far  as  I  know ; — if  the  Lord  will,  I  purpose  to 
pass  along  with  him. 

Thy  dear  brother  in  the  love  that  changeth  not, 
Alexander  PAUKEa. 

From  William  Caton's  MSS.  Collection. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Hermetical  Barrel. — Petroleum  has  developed 
a  necessity  which  has  been  the  mother  of  another 
invention.  It  is  well  known  that  crude  and  re- 
fined oils,  from  their  great  permeability,  readily 
penetrate  through  all  wooden  barrels  or  packages 
hitherto  used,  so  that  their  loss  from  leakage  and 
evaporation  has  been  a  large  per  cent.,  amounting 
to  millions  of  dollars  annually.  To  prevent  this, 
metallic  barrels,  metal  lined  barrels,  &c.,  have 
been  substituted,  but  only  to  prove  impracticable. 

Louis  S.  Bobbins  of  New  York,  has  discovered 
that  by  first  coating  a  barrel  with  drying  linseed 
oil,  and  then  treating  the  wood  of  the  barrel  from 
the  inside,  with  a  strong  solution  of  potash,  that 
each  barrel  so  treated  will  take  up  about  eighteen 
pounds  of  water,  which  from  the  oil  coating  on 
the  outside  can  never  evaporate,  nor  can  the  oil 
pass  through,  thus  making  it  essentially  and  pos- 
itively a  hermetical  package.  Barrels  so  treated, 
have  been  filled  at  the  oil  wells  of  Oil  creek,  and 
after  several  trans-shipments  and  delays  of  several 
weeks  on  the  way,  have  arrived  at  the  Erie  rail- 
road depot,  Jersey  city,  in  perfect  condition, 
clean,  dry  and  odorless  as  so  many  barrels  of  flour. 
They  have  not  lost  a  drop  of  their  oil  in  their  pas- 
sage. 

These  barrels  have  never  been  coopered,  nor 
will  they  ever  require  to  be.  Dealers  and  ship- 
pers in  oil  are  daily  visiting  this  remarkable  ship- 
ment of  oil,  and  speak  of  it  as  one  of  the  greatest 
commercial  discoveries  of  the  day.  It  not  only 
applies  to  petroleum,  naptha,  benzine,  turpentine, 
&c.,  but  to  all  oils,  fluids,  and  semi-fluids.  For 
butter,  lard,  &c.,  it  furnishes  an  invaluable  pack- 
age, absolutely  insuring  it  against  loss  by  leakage, 
absorption,  evaporation  or  taint. — Scientific  Ame- 
rican. 


Ribbon  Flower  Bed. — ^The  authorities  at  the 
Kew  Gardens  have  lately  adopted  the  plan  of 
arranging  the  flowers  at  their  disposal  in  the  form 
of  "a  "  ribbon  flower  bed,"  fifty  feet  in  length  and 
seven  in  breadth.  The  effect  of  this  arrangement 
was  exceedingly  brilliant,  and  has  been  very  hap- 
pily turned  to  a  practical  account :  a  number  of 
artists  and  agents  from  difi"erent  centres  of  Eng- 
lish industry  having  been  sent  to  copy  from  it 
designs  and  patterns  for  the  articles  they  manu- 
facture, viz.,  from  Manchester,  for  prints,  chintz, 
draperies,  &c.;  Coventry,  ribbons ;  Kidderminster, 
carpets ;  Glasgow,  muslin,  shawls,  &c. ;  Yorkshire, 
coloured  table-covers;  Belfast,  damask-linen,  &c.; 
Nottingham,  lace;  Dublin,  mixed  fabrics;  Paisly, 
Scotch  goods  and  window  muslins ;  Clerkenwell, 
artificial  flowers,  and  the  China  and  porcelain 
potteries.  One  person  ordered  to  be  manufac- 
tured for  her,  fifty  yards  of  stair-carpeting,  and  a 
drawing-room  carpet,  the  borders  and  centres  of 
which  are  to  be  an  exact  imitation  of  the  borders 
and  centres  of  the  flower-bed  in  question. 


We  are  dazzled  by  the  poor  and  sickly  glare  of 
earthly  power  and  wealth,  and  forget  that  pure, 
eternal,  unchanging  light  and  justice,  before 
which  all  iniquity  for  ever  stands  uncovered. 
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CContinued  from  page  126.) 

B  ut  it  is  principally  in  the  departments  of  pol- 
itics and  literature  that  we  find  the  most  energetic 
labourers  amongst  our  higher  classes.  Success  in 
these  lines  of  action,  as  in  all  others,  can  only  be 
achieved  through  industry,  practice,  andstudy;  and 
the  great  minister  or  parliamentary  leader,  must 
necessarily  be  amongst  the  very  hardest  of  wor- 
kers. Such  are  Palmerston  and  Derby,  Russell  and 
Disraeli,  Gladstone  and  Bulwer.  These  men  have 
had  the  benefit  of  no  Ten  Hours'  Bill,  but  have 
often,  during  the  busy  season  of  Parliament  work- 
ed "  double  shift,"  almost  day  and  night.  One 
of  the  most  illustrious  of  such  workers  in  modern 
times  was  unquestionably  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel. 
He  possessed  in  an  extraordinary  degree  the  power 
of  continuous  intellectual  labour,  nor  did  he  spare 
himself.  His  career,  indeed,  presented  a  remark- 
able example  of  how  much  a  man  of  comparatively 
moderate  powers  can  accomplish  by  means  of  as- 
siduous application  and  indefatigable  industry. 
During  the  forty  years  that  he  held  a  seat  in 
Parliament,  his  labours  were  prodigious.'^He  was 
a  most  conscientious  man,  and  whatever  he  un- 
dertook to  do,  he  did  thoroughly.  All  his  speeches 
bear  evidence  of  his  careful  study  of  everything 
that  had  been  spoken  or  written  on  the  subject 
under  consideration.  He  was  elaborate  almost  to 
excess ;  and  spared  no  pains  to  adapt  himself  to 
the  various  capacities  of  his  audience.  Withal, 
he  possessed  much  practical  sagacity,  great  strength 
of  purpose,  and  power  to  direct  the  issues  of  ac- 
tion with  steady  hand  and  eye.  In  one  respect 
he  surpassed  most  men ;  his  principles  broadened 
and  enlarged  with  time ;  and  age,  instead  of  con- 
tracting, only  served  to  mellow  and  ripen  his  na- 
ture. To  the  last  he  continued  open  to  the  re- 
ception of  new  views,  and,  though  many  thought 
him  cautious  to  excess,  he  did  not  allow  himself 
to  fall  into  that  indiscriminating  admiration  of 
the  past,  which  is  the  palsy  of  many  minds  simi 
larly  educated,  and  renders  the  old  age  of  many 
nothing  but  a  pity. 

The  indefatigable  industry  of  Lord  Brougham 
has  become  almost  proverbial.  His  public  labors 
have  extended  over  a  period  of  upwards  of  sixty 
years,  during  which  he  has  ranged  over  many 
fields, — of  law,  literature,  politics,  and  science, — 
and  achieved  distinction  in  them  all.  How  he 
contrived  it,  has  been, to  many  a  mystery.  Once, 
when  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  was  requested  to  un- 
dertake some  new  work,  he  excused  himself  by 
saying  that  he  had  no  time,  "  but,"  he  added, 
"  go  with  it  to  that  fellow  Brougham,  he  seems  to 
have  time  for  everything."  The  secret  of  it  was, 
that  he  never  left  a  minute  unemployed;  withal 
he  possessed  a  constitution  of  iron.  When  ar- 
rived at  an  age  at  which  most  men  would  have 
retired  from  the  world  to  enjoy  their  hard-earned 
leisure,  perhaps  to  doze  away  their  time  in  an 
easy  chair,  Lord  Brougham  commenced  and  prose- 
cuted a  scries  of  elaborate  investigations  as  to  the 
laws  of  light,  and  he  submitted  the  results  to  the 
most  scientific  audiences  that  Paris  and  London 
could  muster.  About  the  same  time,  he  was  pas- 
sing through  the  press  his  admirable  sketches  of 
the  "  Men  of  Science  and  Literature  of  the  Reign 
of  George  III,"  and  taking  his  full  share  of  the 
law  business  and  political  discussions  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  Sidney  Smith  once  recommend- 
ed him  to  confine  himself  to  only  the  transaction 
of  so  much  business  as  three  strong  men  could 
get  through.  But  such  was  Brougham's  love  of 
work, — long  become  a  habit, — tiiat  no  amount  of 
application  seems  to  have  been  too  great  forliim  ; 
and  such  was  his  love  of  excellence,  that  it  has 
been  said  of  him,  that  if  bis  statiou  in  life  had 


been  only  that  of  a  shoeblack,  he  would  never 
have  rested  satisfied  until  he  had  become  the 
best  shoeblack  in  England. 

Disraeli  affords  a  similar  instance  of  the  power  of 
industryandapplicationinworkingjout  an  eminent 
public  career.  As  an  orator,  his  first  appearance  in 
the  House  of  Commons  was  a  failure.  Though  com- 
posed in  a  grand  and  ambitious  strain,,  every  sen- 
tence was  hailed  with  "  loud  laughter."  But  he 
concluded  with  a  sentence  which  embodied  a  pro- 
phecy. Writhing  under  the  laughter  with  which 
his  studied  eloquence  had  been  recived,  he  exclaim- 
ed, "  I  have  begun  several  times  many  things,  and 
have  succeeded  in  them  at  last.  I  shall  sit  down 
now,  but  the  time  will  come  when  you  will  hear 
me."  The  time  did  come  ;  and  how  Disraeli  suc- 
ceeded in  at  length  commanding  the  rapt  atten- 
tion of  the  first  assembly  of  gentlemen  in  the 
world,  affords  a  striking  illustration  of  what 
energy  and  determination  will  do ;  for  Disraeli 
earned  his  position  by  dint  of  patient  industry. 
He  did  not,  as  many  young  men  do,  having  once 
failed,  retire  dejected,  to  mope  and  whine  in  a 
corner,  but  pluckily  set  himself  to  work.  He 
carefully  unlearned  his  faults,  studied  the  char- 
acter of  his  audience,  practised  sedulously  the  art 
of  speech,  and  industriously  filled  his  mind  with 
the  elements  of  parliamentary  knowledge.  He 
worked  patiently  for  success ;  and  it  came,  but 
slowly ;  then  the  House  laughed  with  him,  in- 
stead of  at  him.  The  recollection  of  his  early 
failure  was  effaced,  and  by  general  consent  he  was 
at  length  admitted  to  be  one  of  the  most  finished 
and  effective  of  parliamentary  speakers. 

LEADERS  OF  INDUSTRY, — INVENTORS  AND  PRO- 
DUCERS. 

One  of  the  most  strongly  marked  features  of 
the  English  people  is  their  indomitable  spirit  of 
industry,  standing  out  prominent  and  distinct  in 
all  their  past  history,  and  as  strikingly  character- 
istic of  them  now  as  at  any  former  period.  It  is 
this  spirit,  displayed  by  the  commons  of  England, 
which  has  laid  the  foundations  and  built  up  the 
industrial  greatness  of  the  empire,  at  home  and 
in  the  colonies.  This  vigorous  growth  of  the  na- 
tion has  been  mainly  the  result  of  the  free  in- 
dustrial energy  of  individuals ;  and  it  has  been 
contingent  upon  the  number  of  hands  and  minds 
from  time  to  time  actively  employed  within  it, 
whether  as  cultivators  of  the  soil,  producers  of 
articles  of  utility,  contrivers  of  tools  and  machines, 
writers  of  books,  or  creators  of  works  of  art.  And 
while  this  spirit  of  active  industry  has  been  the 
vital  principle  of  the  nation,  it  has  also  been  its 
saving  and  remedial  one,  counteracting  from  time 
to  time  the  effects  of  errors  in  our  laws  and  imper- 
fections in  our  constitution. 

The  career  of  industry  which  the  nation  has 
pursued,  has  also  proved  its  best  education.  As 
steady  application  to  work  is  the  healthiest  train- 
ing for  every  individual,  so  is  it  the  best  disci- 
pline of  a  state.  Honorable  industry  always 
travels  the  same  road  with  enjoyment  and  duty ; 
and  progress  is  altogether  impossible  without  it. 
The  idle  pass  through  life  leaving  as  little  trace 
of  their  existence  as  foam  upon  the  water,  or 
smoke  upon  the  air;  whereas  the  industrious 
stamp  their  character  upon  their  age,  and  influ- 
ence not  only  their  own  but  all ,  succeeding  gene- 
rations. Labour  is  the  best  test  of  the  energies  of 
men,  and  furnishes  an  admirable  training  for 
practical  wisdom.  Nor  is  a  life  of  manual  em- 
ployment incompatible  with  high  mental  culture. 
Hugh  Miller,  than  whom  none  knew  better  the 
strength  and  the  weakness  belonging  to  the  lot  of 
labour,  stated  the  result  of  his  experience  to  be, 
that  work,  even  the  hardest,  is  full  of  pleasure 


and  materials  for  self-improvement.     He  helc 
honest  labour  to  be  the  best  of  teachers,  and  tha' 
the  school  of  toil  is  the  noblest  of  schools, — sav( 
only  the  Christian  one, — that  it  is  a  school  in  g 
which  the  ability  of  being  useful  is  imparted,  th( 
spirit  of  independence  learnt,  and  the  habit  ol 
persevering  effort  acquired.    He  was  even  o 
opinion  that  the  training  of  the  mechanic,  by  th( 
exercise  which  it  gives  to  his  observant  faculties  h 
from  his  daily  dealing  with  things  actual  an(  ii 
practical,  and  the  close  experience  of  life  whicl  ill 
he  acquires,  better  fits  him  for  picking  his  wa;  d 
through  the  journey  of  life,  and  is  most  favorabl  i 
to  his  growth  as  a  man,  emphatically  speaking  u 
than  the  training  afforded  by  any  other  condition  « 
The  array  of  great  names  which  we  have  al  l! 
ready  cursorily  cited,  of  men  springing  from  thi  ii' 
ranks  of  the  industrial  classes,  who  have  achievet  ilj 
distinction  in  various  walks  of  life, — in  science  lii 
commerce,  literature,  and  art, — shows  that  at  al  o 
events  the  difficulties  interposed  by  poverty  anc  )f 
labour  are  not  insurmountable.    As  respects  th(  » 
great  contrivances  and  inventions  which  hav<  to 
conferred  so  much  power  and  wealth  upon  thi  Idi 
nation,  it  is  unquestionable  that  for  the  greatei  ii 
part  of  them  we  have  been  mainly  indebted  t  in 
men  of  the  very  humblest  rank.    Deduct  wha  ii 
they  have  done  in  this  particular  line  of  action  iii 
and  it  will  be  found  that  very  little  indeed  re  jj 
mains  for  other  men  to  have  accomplished.  Th 
names  of  many  meritorious  inventors  have  bee 
forgotten ;  only  the  more  distinguished — me 
who  have  marked  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  in  ai 
vention — have  been  remembered ;  such,  for  it 
stance,  as  those  connected  with  the  developmer 
of  the  gigantic  powers  of  the  steam-engine, 
there  are  hundreds  of  ingenious  but  namelei 
workmen,  who  have  from  time  to  time  adde  ^ 
substantial  improvements  to  that  wonderful  m 
chine,  and  contributed  greatly  to  the  increase 
its  powers  and  the  extension  of  its  practical  use 
There  are,  also,  numerous  minor  inventions,- 
such,  for  instance,  as  the  watch  which  we  can 
in  our  pocket, — each  important  in  its  way,  tl 
history  of  which  has  been  altogether  lost;  ai 
though  we  have  succeeded  in  the  ample  inhei 
tance  which  the  inventors  have  bequeathed  to  v 
we  know  not  the  names  of  many  of  our  benefactoi 
Though  the  invention  of  the  working  stear 
engine — the  king  of  machines — belongs,  cot  'n 
paratively  speaking,  to  our  own  epoch,  the  id 
of  it  was  born  many  centuries  ago.    Like  oth 
contrivances  and  discoveries,  it  was  effected  sti 
by  step, — one  man  transmitting  the  result  of  h 
labours,  at  the  time  apparently  useless,  to  his  sr 
cessors,  who  took  it  up  and  carried  it  forwa 
another  stage, — the  sentinels  of  the  great  id 
answering  each  other  across  the  heads  of  ma 
generations.    The  idea  promulgated  by  Hero 
Alexandria  was  never  altogether  lost;  but,  li 
the  grain  of  wheat  laid  in  the  hand  of  the  Egj 
tian  mummy,  it  sprouted  and  grew  vigoroui 
when  brought  into  the  full  light  of  modern 
The  steam-engine  was  nothing,  howev 
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until  it  emerged  from  the  state  of  theory,  and  v 
taken  in  hand  by  practical  mechanics ;  and  wl  " 
a  noble  story  of  patient,  laborious  investigati( 
of  difficulties  encountered  and  overcome  by  her  fi 
industry,  does  not  that  marvellous  machine 


of !  It  is,  indeed,  in  itself,  a  monument  of  I 
power  of  selp-help  in  man.  Grouped  around 
we  find  Savary,  the  Cornish  miner;  Newcom 
the  Dartmouth  blacksmith  ;  Cawley,  the  glazit 
Potter,  the  engine-boy ;  Smeaton,  the  engine 
and,  towering  above  all,  the  laborious,  patie  4 
never-tiring  James  Watt,  the  mathematical 
strumcnt-maker. 

(To  be  contlnasd.) 
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The  Great  Age  of  the  World  is  deduced  from 
lie  age  of  trees  Harland  Coultas,  who  in  a  late 
rticle  in  the  Popular  Science  Review  says  : 

"  There  are  trees  now  in  England  whose  great 
^e  cannot  be  doubted — oaks,  which  were  planted 
efore  the  time  of  the  Norman  invasion,  and 
t  'hich  are  therefore  more  than  eight  hundred 
1  ears  old.    The  yew-trees  are  still  older.  One 
ill  growing  at  Fountains  Abbey,  near  Ripon,  in 
ultit!  Yorkshire,  was  examined  by  Pennant  in  1770, 
'I  ail  nd^  was  then  more  than  twelve  hundred  years 
wtiiil  Id ;  and  another  in  the  church  yard  of  Braburn 
» wt  3  Kent,  according  to  the  measurement  of  Evelyn, 
a  1660,  had  then  attained  an  age  of  2880  years, 
nd  consequently  is  now  more  than  three  thou- 
iiionjkDd  years  old.    Now  we  know  from  experience, 
veal  lat  the  same  specific  forms  of  herbaceous  plants 
ave  been  continued  for  several  generations.  Ap- 
iievei  ly  this  to  ligneous  species,  such  as  the  oak  and 
m  he  yew,  and  suppose  these  English  oaks  and  yews 
at  a  )  have  been  preceded  by  only  twenty  generations 
yaBi  f  the  same  species — and  why  should  we  not  ? — 
tstli  nd  you  get  for  the  oak  form  an  antiquity  of  six- 
sen  thousand  years.    But  if  our  readers  hesitate 
)  accept  this,  then  we  must  remind  them  of  those 
eatti  imous  foreign  trees,  the  mammoth  pines  of  Cali- 
t  )rnia,  and  the  Baobab  of  Africa,  which  are 
ffbi  nown  to  have  been  in  existence  for  several  thou- 
tioi  ind  years.    If  we  limit  the  number  of  preceding 
n  lenerations  to  only  four,  then  the  prior  existence 
Tl  f  the  species  must  be  immediately  dated  back 
ivelve  thousand  years  for  the  California  pine,  and 
-M  )r  the  Baobab,  which  is  upwards  of  five  thousand 
of  ii  ears  old,  twenty  thousand  years ! 


Satan  is  a  great  cSward.    He  does  not  attack 
fi  s  in  the  broad  day,  when  we  are  surrounded  by 
(iipje  he  good,  and  hedged  in  by  good  influences,  but 
e  steals  upon  our  aloneness,  if  it  may  be,  un- 
wares.    Let  him  find  that  we  have  been  there 
uji efore  liim, — that  Christ  is  lodged  in  every  most 
djj  idden  depth  of  the  soul,  and  every  remotest  wil- 
erness, — that  every  avenue  is  barred,  every  pass 
(jn  3rtified,  every  port-hole  bristling  with  guns, — and 
tl  e  will  call  ofl"  his  force  with  slight  attack.  Re- 


ji  ist  the  devil  and  he  will  flee  from  you. 


tdi  [  The  Colour  of  Trout. — M.  St.  John  adverts  to 

jjlij  pe  wonderful  capability  which  trout  possess  of 

;tfji  jdapting  their  colour  to  the  colour  of  the  water 
jji  n  which  they  are  placed.  "  Put  a  living  black 
\l  lurn  trout,"  he  says,  "  into  a  white  basin  of  water, 

jll  nd  it  becomes  within  half  an  hour,  of  a  light 
iti  olour.  Keep  the  fish  living  in  a  white  jar  for 
I  ome  days,  and  it  becomes  absolutely  white;  but 

,5  51  lut  it  into  a  dark-coloured  or  black  vessel,  and, 
Ithough  on  first  being  placed  there  the  white  col- 
\{  ured  fish  show  most  conspiciously  on  the  black 

jiji  ground,  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  it  becomes  as  dark 
loloured  as  the  bottom  of  the  jar,  and  consequently 

J IJ  ifficult  to  be  seen.-" 

jjjj  We  can  entirely  confirm  the  truth  of  this  state- 
jjjj!  Qent,  and  a  striking  illustration  is  to  be  found  in 
jjjWO  lochs  in  the  northwest  of  Sutherlandshire, 
^jjj  jeparated  only  by  a  low  ridge  of  land.  In  the 
jjufue — which  is  full  of  dark  moss  water — the  trout 
jjji^re  nearly  black;  in  the  other — where  the  bed  of 
jjjjj  [he  loch  is  limestone,  and  the  water  so  clear  that 
]'ou  can  see  the  bottom  where  it  is  forty  or  fifty 
icet  deep — they  are  almost  as  silvery  in  colour  as 
jl'l  |ea  trout.  Loch  Brora;  too — another  loch  in  the 
J  |ame  county — affords  a  further  corroboration  of 
jjjj.  |he  truth  of  M.  St.  John's  observations.  That 
Ijjjj  och  is  divided  into  three  sheets  of  water,  united 
jjjj  )y  narrows,  where  the  lake  assumes  the  appear- 
jjjjj  mce  of  a  river.  In  the  upper  part,  where  th% 
^  )ottom  is  sand  and  fine  gravel,  the  trout  are  clear 
n  colour,  with  bright  vermillion  spots;  in  the 


central  division,  where  the  bottom  is  not  so  clean, 
and  the  water  darker,  they  are  also  dark  in  colour, 
and  their  spots  are  not  so  bright;  while  in  the 
lowest  division  of  the  lake,  where  the  bottom  is 
very  muddy,  the  trout  are  quite  black  and  ugly, 
though  of  larger  size. — Frazer's  Magazine. 

It  is  a  great  truth  that  happiness  depends  on 
what  we  are,  and  not  on  what  we  have  :  that  when 
the  spirit  is  kept  in  tune,  the  harmonies  of  nature 
and  of  life  will  always  be  listened  to  with  delight; 
that  to  be  at  peace  with  ourselves,  with  others, 
and  with  God,  brings  out  those  full  organ  tones 
of  glory  and  love  on  which  the  soul  floats  as  on 
the  ocean,  upborne  from  all  things  unworthy,  and 
brought  continually  nearer  the  skies. 


A  Parisian  physician  relates  a  curious  case  of 
poisoning  by  tobacco.  A  man  had  wrapped  to 
gether  leaves  all  around  his  body  on  the  naked 
skin,  in  order  to  smuggle  the  article  across  the 
frontier,  but  the  perspiration  caused  by  walking 
in  hot  weather  gave  rise  to  an  absorption  of  the 
active  principles  of  tobacco  through  the  skin, 
which  led  to  his  death. 


THIS  FRIEND. 


TWELFTH  MONTH  24,  1864. 


Amid  the  many  disturbing  and  distressing  cir- 
cumstances that  attend  the  progress  of  the  war 
with  the  slaveholders,  it  is  gratifying  to  the  chris- 
tian philanthropist  to  observe  the  rapid  subver- 
sion of  that  long  cherished  and  firmly  seated  pre- 
judice against  our  coloured  population  in  the  free 
States,  which  prompted  men,  otherwise  reason- 
able and  just,  to  sanction  their  deprivation  of 
many  of  the  common  rights  of  citizens,  and  to 
encourage  the  unprincipled  and  unfeeling  in  treat- 
ing them  with  insulting  rudeness  as  well  as  mark- 
ed injustice.  The  interpretation  of  the  law  of 
this  State  in  two  cases,  brought,  before  the  same 
court  in  Philadelphia,  we  think  afi'ords  pleasing 
evidence  of  the  change  alluded  to. 

In  1859,  a  conductor  of  the  Spruce  and  Pine- 
street  cars  was  indicted  and  tried, — together  with 
another  person  who  was  a  passenger  in  the  cars 
at  the  time  the  occurrence  took, place — for  forci- 
bly ejecting  a  respectable  coloured  man  from  the 
cars,  who  refused  to  comply  with  the  commands 
of  the  conductor,  to  leave  the  inside  and  take  a 
stand  on  the  front  platform  of  the  car.  The  charge 
was  assault  and  battery.  The  statement  of  the 
prosecution  was  not  denied,  except  that  in  the 
ejectment  more  force  was  used  than  necessary. 
The  defence  was  that  the  conductor  acted  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  rule  of  the  company,  couched  in 
the  following  words  :  "  Coloured  persons  will  be 
accommodated  on  the  front  platform,  except  they 
be  nurses  in  charge  of  children,  in  which  case 
they  will  be  carried  inside  the  car." 

Judge  Ludlow,  who  then  sat  on  the  bench  of 
the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  and  tried  the  case, 
charged  the  jury  in  substance,  that  the  company 
had  the  right  to  make  the  rule  brought  forward 
in  justification,  and  it  was  the  duty  of  the  con- 
ductor to  enforce  it.  That  if  the  conductor,  as  a 
servant  of  the  company  making  this  rule,  re- 
quested a  passenger  (or  other  person)  to  assist 
him  in  enforcing  it,  that  person  had  a  right  so  to 
do,  provided  no  more  force  was  used  than  was 
necessary.  Therefore,  unless  unnecessary  force 
was  proved  to  have  been  used,  the  defendants 
were  not  guilty.  They  were  acquitted,  but  under 
what  plea  we  know  not,  were  ordered  to  pay  the 
cost. 


In  the  editorial  of  "  The  Friend"  at  that  time, 
commenting  on  this  trial  and  decision,  it  is  re- 
marked, "  unless  there  is  some  specification  in  the 
law,  excluding  coloured  people  from  the  benefit 
of  this  mode  of  travel,  it  would  appear  that  the 
right  to  ride  in  the  cars  depends  on  the  pleasure 
of  the  company  owning  them,  and  we  do  not  see 
what  is  to  prevent  these  companies,  with  equal 
justice  and  legal  right,  making  a  rule  that  no 
Friend,  or  no  man  with  a  plain  coat  shall  ride  in 
their  cars ;"  and  the  opinion  was  expressed  that 
the  legislature  never  contemplated  conferring  on 
these  companies  the  right  to  exclude,  arbitrarily, 
any  class  of  citizens  as  they  might  choose.  « 

Within  the  present  month  a  similar  case  has 
occurred.  A  conductor  in  the  employ  of  the  same 
company,  was  indicted  and  tried  before  the  Court 
of  Quarter  Sessions  for  assault  and  battery,  in  for- 
cibly ejecting  a  respectable  coloured  woman  from 
the  cars,  who  refused  to  leave  thecJ^  or  to  take 
her  stand  on  the  platform.  The  same  plea  was 
made  in  justification  of  the  act  of  ejectment. 

Judge  Allison  charged  the  jury  at  much  length, 
and  after  disposing  of  the  facts  of  the  case  as  de- 
veloped by  the  evidence,  he  referred  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  law  involved  as  applicable  to  the  rule  or 
regulation  of  the  company,  excluding  coloured 
people  as  a  class  from  the  privilege  of  riding  in 
their  cars.  Corporations,  he  said,  possess  no 
other  authority  except  that  which  is  given  them 
in  their  charter,  or  what  is  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  exercise  of  the  powers  granted.  When 
they  step  beyond  the  charter  and  beyond  the 
powers  impliedly  given,  that  moment  they  violate 
the  law,  and  take  upon  themselves  the  exercise 
of  power  that  does  not  belong  to  them,  and  it  is 
no  justification  to  a  defendant  acting  under  such 
rules,  that  the  company  exercised  a  power  not 
granted.  A  man  cannot  justify  his  act  by  a  by- 
law, if  that  by-law  is  beyond  the  power  given  by 
the  charter.  A  conductor  is  bound  to  know  the 
law,  especially  when  he  undertakes  to  interfere 
with  the  citizen,  and  he  can  only  be  protected 
from  the  consequences  of  his  act  by  showing  that 
the  company  had  the  authority  to  enforce  the  rule 
under  which  he  acted.  Whether  the  company 
had  the  right  to  make  such  a  rule  or  by-law  would 
be  determined  by  the  examination  of  the  charter. 

If  any  expressed  or  implied  power  is  found 
which  would  exclude  a  particular  class  of  persons 
from  their  cars,  then  a  by-law  to  carry  that  into 
efl"ect  is  legal.  Judge  Hare's  language  in  a  case 
in  the  District  Court  was  cited.  "A  corporation 
created  for  the  carrying  of  passengers,  certainly 
cannot  refuse,  arbitrarily,  to  carry  any  man  or  any 
class  of  men  without  laying  themselves  open  to 
an  action  of  damages.  It  may,  however,  lay  down 
rules  for  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  those 
they  are  bound  to  carry,  to  the  exclusion  of  par- 
ticular individuals."  Judge  Allison  explained 
this  by  stating  that  a  company  may  declare  that 
a  man  with  a  lighted  segar,  or  with  a  trunk  may 
not  ride,  as  these  may  discommode  the  passengers. 
These  are  regulations  which  strike  at  the  indi- 
viduals and  not  at  a  class.  If  these  companies 
can  exclude  one  class  because  of  their  dark  skin, 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  adoption  of  a  rule 
excluding  a  man  because  he  is  a  German  or  an 
Irishman.  This  defendant  should  have  brought 
the  charter  of  this  company  into  court  if  he  seeks 
to  justify  his  act  under  a  by-law  of  the  corpora- 
tion. 

After  some  remarks  in  reference  to  the  fact  that 
these  companies  might  avoid  all  difficulties  by 
placing  cars  upon  tlieir  roads  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  coloured  people,  as  in  New  York  and 
Washington,  the  case  was  given  to  the  jury,  who, 
after  being  together  several  hours,  came  into  court 
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and  stated  that  they  had  been  unable  to  agree 
upon  a  verdict.  They  were  accordingly  dis- 
charged. 

We  regret  there  should  be  any  suggestion  to 
have  cars  designated  for  the  u.se  of  our  coloured 
citizens :  such  a  distinction  would  keep  up  the 
unchristian  prejudice  against  them;  and  we  trust 
it  will  not  be  acted  on.  It  is  high  time  the  com- 
munity had  risen  above  those  feelings  of  arro- 
gance and  oppressive  disregard  of  the  rights  of 
the  powerless,  which  slavery  has  gendered  and 
kept  active.  We  cannot  rightly  congratulate 
ourselves  upon  freedom  from  sympathy  with  that 
cruel  system  which  we  hope  is  now  about  to  be 
destroyed,  while  we  gauge  the  justice  and  hu- 
manity we  show  to  our  fellow  men,  by  the  colour 
of  their  skin. 


Nummary  of  events. 

Foreign. — News  from  Europe  to  the  2d  inst.  Earl 
Russell  had  replied  to  the  recent  manifesto  of  the  con- 
federate Congress,  expressing  an  equal  friendship  on  the 
part  of  England  for  North  and  South ;  deploring  the  war 
between  them,  and  pledging  a  strict  neutrality  on  the 
part  of  the  British  government.  "  Of  the  causes  of  the 
rupture,"  he  says,  "  her  majesty's  government  have  never 
presumed  to  judge.  They  deplored  the  commencement 
of  this  sanguinary  struggle,  and  anxiously  look  forward 
to  the  period  of  its  termination."  The  London  Times 
fears  that  Earl  Russell's  letter  will  find  no  favour  either 
in  the  North  or  South.  The  Times  in  its  city  article 
says  :  "  The  Liverpool  cotton  market  is  very  sensitive, 
and  it  is  remarked  that  should  there  be  a  repetition  of 
the  peace  rumors  from  America,  a  considerable  decline 
is  likely  to  take  place,  although  the  end  of  the  war  is 
considered  to  be  far  off."  The  ship  Great  Western  has 
finally  quitted  Liverpool  for  New  York,  taking  with  her 
a  large  number  of  the  alleged  recruits  for  the  Federal 
army,  and  the  agents  who  engaged  them.  The  law 
officers  of  the  crown  did  not  find  ground  for  legal  pro- 
ceedings. The  Liverpool  cotton  market  was  dull,  with 
the  decline  of  Id.  per  lb.  in  American.  Sales  of  the 
week  32,000  bales.  Fair  Orleans  was  quoted  at  2*l^d. 
Breadstuff's  quiet  and  steady.    Consols,  90J. 

The  Hanoverian  and  Saxon  troops  are  to  be  imme- 
diately withdrawn  from  Holstein,  a  very  summary  de- 
mand for  their  removal  having  been  sent  to  Hanover 
and  Saxony  by  the  Prussian  government,  supported  by 
Austria.  Le  Nord  asserts,  however,  that  Austria  is  op- 
posed to  Prussia  in  this  movement,  and  that  the  division 
between  the  two  governments  on  this  question  may  lead 
to  grave  consequences. 

United  States. — The  War. — All  uncertainty  respect- 
ing General  Sherman's  army  has  been  terminated  by  its 
safe  arrival  on  the  sea-board  in  the  vicinity  of  Savan- 
nah, Geo.  A  dispatch  from  Gen.  Sherman  has  been 
received  at  Washington,  dated  near  midnight  on  the 
13th  inst.,  on  the  gunboat  Dandelion, in  Ossabaw  Sound. 
His  forces  had  captured  Fort  McAllister,  at  the  head  of 
the  Sound,  with  its  entire  garrison  and  stores,  and  thus 
put  Sherman  in  communication  with  the  Federal  fleet. 
He  states  that  his  forces  had  previously  destroyed  all 
the  railroads  leading  into  Savannah,  and  had  invested 
the  city;  the  left  wing  of  the  army  being  on  the  Savan- 
nah river,  three  miles  above  the  city,  and  the  right  on 
the  Ogeechee  river.  His  army  is  said  to  have  arrived  in 
good  condition,  and  lo  be  in  want  of  nothing.  Gen. 
Sherman  says:  "  We  have  not  lost  a  wagon  in  the  trip, 
but  have  gathered  in  a  large  su))ply  of  mules,  negroes, 
horses,  &c.,  and  our  teams  are  in  far  better  condition 
than  when  we  started.  My  first  duty  will  be  to  clear 
the  army  of  surplus  negroes,  mules  and  horses.  We 
have  utterly  destroyed  over  200  miles  of  railroad,  a^d 
consumed  stores  and  provisions  that  were  essential  to 
Lee's  and  Hood's  armies  "  General  Hardee  Is  in  com- 
mand at  Savannah,  with  a  garrison  of  15,000  men.  A 
dispatch  has  also  been  rcci  ived  from  Gen.  Foster,  who 
had  an  interview  with  Gen.  Sherman  on  the  14th  inst., 
at  Fort  McAllister,  which  hud  been  taken  by  assault  on 
the  preceding  day.  Savannah  was  then  closely  besieged, 
and  it3  capture,  with  the  rebel  forces  there,  was  confi- 
dently expected.  It  was  to  be  summoned  in  two  days, 
and  if  not  surrendered  the  Federal  buttprics  would  open 
upon  it.  Gen.  Sherman  h:id  suffered  no  injury  from 
guerillas  on  the  route,  and  met  with  only  feeble  resist- 
ance any  where. 

The  situation  of  affairs  in  Tennessee  has  undci  gone  a 
sudden  and  total  change.  On  the  15th  and  16th  inst., 
the  Federal  forces  in  Nashville,  under  General  Thomas, 


attacked  the  rebel  lines  near  that  city.  The  rebels 
made  a  desperate  resistance,  but  were  finally  defeated 
with  great  slaughter,  the  loss  of  49  pieces  of  artillery, 
and  about  6500  prisoners.  The  loss  of  the  Federal 
army  is  said  to  be  comparatively  small,  not  exceeding 
3000  men,  of  whom  but  a  small  proportion  were  killed. 
After  his  defeat  General  Hood  retreated  rapidly  south- 
ward, pursued  by  the  United  States  forces.  On  the  17th 
the  pursuit  had  passed  beyond  Franklin.  At  this  place 
about  1500  wounded  rebels  were  captured,  and  250 
Federal  prisoners  were  retaken.  On  the  18th  the  pur- 
suit of  the  rebel  army  was  continued,  but  it  moved  with 
such  celerity  that  only  two  or  three  hundred  more 
prisoners  were  taken.  On  the  19th  the  rains  were  so 
heavy  that  but  little  progress  was  made  in  the  piirsuit. 
The  losses  of  the  confederate  arrpy  in  the  battle  at 
Franklin,  on  the  30th  ult.,  appear  to  have  been  terribly 
severe.  Gen.  Hood  in  his  ofBcial  report,  states  that 
seven  of  his  generals  were  killed  at  that  time,  six  others 
were  wounded,  and  one  was  taken  prisoner.  On  the 
13th  inst.  a  battle  took  place  at  Kingsport,  East  Ten- 
nessee, in  which  a  brigade  of  rebel  troops,  under  Gen. 
Duke,  was  routed  by  Gen.  Burbridge. 

In  Virginia  the  situation  of  affairs  appears  to  be  un- 
changed. The  expedition  which  was  sent  down  the 
Weldon  railroad,  returned  in  safety  after  effecting  its 
object;  the  destruction  of  the  road  and  the  depots  of 
supplies  at  several  places. 

An  order  for  a  draft  of  300,000  men  to  fill  the  defi- 
ciencies occasioned  by  credits  on  the  last  draft,  has 
been  ordered  by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

*  The  Boundary  Troubles. — General  Dix,  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  President,  has  so  modified  his  order  that 
officers  in  pursuit  of  raiders  will  not  cross  the  border 
without  special  instructions  from  headquarters.  An 
official  order  will  be  issued  directing  that,  except  immi- 
grant passengers  directly  entering  an  American  port  by 
sea,  no  traveller  shall  hereafter  be  allowed  to  enter  the 
United  States  from  a  foreign  country  without  a  pass- 
port. This  regulation  is  intended  to  apply  especially 
to  persons  proposing  to  come  to  the  United  States  from 
the  neighbouring  British  provinces. 

Congress. — The  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions has  reported  a  bill  authorizing  the  President  to 
transfer  a  gunboat  to  the  Republic  of  Liberia.  The 
Senate  has  passed  a  bill  introduced  by  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, authorizing  the  construction  of  revenue  cutters 
for  service  on  the  lakes,  and  appropriating  one  million 
of  dollars  to  pay  for  the  same.  The  Senate  has  adopted 
a  resolution  requesting  the  President  to  give  notice  to 
Great  Britain  of  the  wish  of  the  United  States  govern- 
ment to  terminate  the  reciprocity  treaty.  The  House  of 
Representatives  has  passed  a  bill  providing  that  any 
alien  of  twenty-one  years  of  age,  who  shall  have  been 
honorably  discharged  from  the  army,  navy,  or  marine 
corps,  may  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  with- 
out any  previous  declaration,  and  shall  not  be  required 
to  prove  more  than  one  years  residence.  The  Senate 
bill  authorizing  the  construction  of  six  steam  revenue 
cutters  on  the  lakes,  was  concurred  in.  The  following 
resolution  was  passed  on  the  19th  inst.,  by  a  vote  of 
118  to  8.  "Resolved,  That  Congress  has  a  constitu- 
tional right  to  an  authoritative  voice  in  declaring  and 
prescribing  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States,  as 
well  in  the  recognition  of  new  Powers  as  in  other  mat- 
ters, and  it  is  the  constitutional  duty  of  the  Executive 
Department  to  respect  that  policy  not  less  in  diplomatic 
negotiations  than  in  the  use  of  the  national  forces  when 
authorized  by  law."  It  was  also  resolved  by  a  vote  of 
68  to  58,  that  "The  propriety  of  any  declaration  of 
foreign  policy  by  Congress  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the 
vote  that  pronounces  it,  and  such  proposition  while 
pending  and  undetermined,  is  not  a  fit  topic  for  diplo- 
matic explanation  with  any  foreign  Power." 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  316,  including  22 
deaths  and  interments  of  soldiers.  There  were  21  deaths 
of  small  pox  ;  14  of  scarlet  fever,  and  13  of  typhoid  fever. 

The  Markets,  ^c. — The  following  were  the  quotations 
on  the  19ih  inst.  Neiv  York. — American  gold  opened 
at  221,  fell  to  2UJ,  and  closed  at  216.  United  States 
sixes,  1881,  117^;  ditto,  5-20,  109|  ;  ditto,  10-40,  5  per 
cents,  102.  Specie  in  the  New  York  banks,  $20,863,768. 
Superfine  State  flour,  $9.40  a  $9.70.  Shipping  Ohio, 
$10.75  a  $11.  Baltimore  flour,  fair  to  extra,  $10.55  a 
$11.10.  Chicago  spring  wheat,  $2.28.  Oats,  $1.01  a 
$1.04.  Rye,  $1.70.  New  corn,  $1.70  ;  old,  $1.90.  Mid- 
dlings cotton,  $1.20.  Wool  dull  at  previous  rates. 
I'hiladclphia. — Superfine  flour,  $9.50  a  $10  ;  extra  and 
fancy,  from  $11.25  to  $13.50.  Prime  red  wheat,  $2.60 
a$2".65;  white,  $2.85  n  $2.90.  Rye,  $1.75.  Old  yel- 
low corn,  $1.88  ;  new,  $1.65  a  $1.70.  Oftts,  92  cents. 
Clover-seed,  $14.50.  Timothy,  $5.  Flax-seed,  $3.76. 
The  ofltrings  of  beef  cattle  reached  2100  head  ;  com- 
mon sold  at  from  $10  to  $14,  good  $15  to  $16.50,  and 


extra  $17.50  to  $19.50.  Hogs  brought  $15  to  $17.50 
and  sheep  7  to  8f  cts.  per  lb.  gross. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  A.  Garretson,  Agt.,  0.,  for  I.  Wilson, 
$2,  vol.  38,  and  for  F.  Davis,  $4,  to  No.  27,  vol.  38; 
from  J.  Boadle,  Mass.,  $2,  vol.  37  ;  from  N.  D.  Tripp, 
N.  Y.,  $2,  voL  38;  from  J.  Fawcett,  Agt.,  0.,  for  Sarah 
W.  Moore,  $2,  to  No.  45,  vol.  38,  J.  L.  Kite,  $2,  vol.  37, 
Ruth  Stanley,  I.  Oarr,  S.  Oarr,  R.  Elyson,  Jr.,  and  B. 
Antram,  $2  each,  vol.  38,  and  for  I.  R.  Carr,  Ind.,  $2, 
vol.  38 ;  from  D.  M.  Mott,  0.,  $3,  to  No.  52,  vol.  38. 

Received,  from  N.  D.  Tripp,  N.  Y.,  $3,  and  from  Friends 
of  Sandy  Springs,  O.,  $45,  for  the  Relief  of  the  Freed- 
men. 

NOTICE. 

A  room  in  Friends'  Meeting  House,  at  the  corner  o! 
Sixth  and  Noble  streets,  will  be  open  every  Fourth-day 
after  9  o'clock  a.  m.,  for  the  accommodation,  of  those 
Friends  in  the  Northern  District  who  are  willing  to  sew 
for  the  Freedmen's  Aid  Society*  Friends  are  invited  to 
attend. 


WANTED. 

A  male  Teacher  for  Friends'  School  at  Mount  Laurel 
Address,  David  Darnell, 

Mount  Laurel,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  Jersey. 


SEWING  SCHOOL. 

A  Sewing  School  is  about  to  be  opened  at  Campi 
Barker,  Washington,  D.  C,  where,  twice  in  a  week, 
coloured  women  and  children  will  be  taught  to  make 
and  mend  their  own  clothes. 

Persons  having  second  hand  clothing  which  they  are 
willing  to  bestow  on  these  poor  people,  are  requested  to' 
send  them  to  G.  W.  Taylor,  N.  W.  corner  of  Cherry  anc 
Fifth  Sts.,  Philada.,  or  to  M.  Robinson,  Cottage  Row,, 
next  door  but  one  to  Shoemaker's  Lane,  Germantown, 
They  will  be  forwarded  thence  to  the  School,  where 
competent  persons  will  be  in  attendance  and  oversee  theii 
being  altered  and  remade  for  the  destitute  freedmen. 


The  Friends'  Association  of  Philadelphia  for  the  Re-' 
lief  of  Freedmen,  having  erected  a  building  at  Washing-: 
ton,  D.  C,  to  be  occupied  as  a  school  for  the  freed  peo- 
ple, and  as  a  home  for  the  teachers  employed,  are  de- 
sirous of  obtaining  the  services  of  a  middle  aged  Friend 
and  his  wife  as  Superintendent  and  Matron  of  the  In- 
stitution. It  is  necessary  that  the  former  should  b€ 
qualified  to  direct  the  system  of  instruction,  and  to  take 
the  part  of  Priricipal  of  the  Schools,  and  that  the  latter 
should  be  fitted  to  act  as  the  female  head  of  the  family. 
It  is  important  that  they  should  enter  upon  the  service 
with  an  earnest  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  Freedmen: 
and  should  uphold  a  good  example  and  influence  among 
the  teachers,  over  whom  they  will  be  placed.  The 
Committee  on  Instruction  trust  there  may  be  suitable) 
Friends  who  will  so  feel  the  importance  of  the  great 
work  now  devolving  upon  the  christian  people  of  this 
land,  and  perhaps  we  may  say  especially  upon  the  reli- 
gious Society  of  Friends,  that  they  will  be  prepared  ta 
offer  their  services  to  promote  it  in  the  situations  pro- 
posed. A  reasonable  compensation  will  be  given  tc 
those  selected  for  this  important  and  responsible  under-i 
taking. 

Early  applications  are  requested,  and  may  be  made  to 
M.  C.  Cope,  1312  Filbert  Street;  Philip  C.  Garrett,  400 
Chesnut  Street,  and  William  Evans,  Jr.,  25'<J  South 
Front  Street. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

NEAR  FRANKFORD,  (TWENTY-THIRD  WARD,  PHILADELPHIA. 

Physician  and  Superintendent, — Joshua  H.  Worthinh 
TON,  M.  D. 

Application  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  may  b< 

made  to  the  Superintendent,  to  Charles  Ellis,  Cleri 
of  the  Board  of  Managers,  No.  637  Market  Street,  Phila' 
delphia,  or  to  any  other  Member  of  the  Board. 

I  '   

Died,  on  the  25th  of  Third  month  last,  in  Whitemarsl 
Township,  Montgomery  County,  Elizabeth  C,  wife  o 
Jeremiah  Comfort,  in  the  42d  year  of  her  age. 

 ,  on  the  18th  of  Ninth  month  last,  at  Westfield; 

Burlington  Co.,  N.  J.,  Margaret  C,  wife  of  Henry  War-i 
ringtou,  in  the  42d  year  of  her  age. 

 ,  on  the  3d  of  Ninth  mouth  last,  Ruth,  daughtei 

of  Lewis  B.,  and  Tamsom  Walker,  in  the  32d  yearof  bei 
•ge,  a  member  of  New  Garden  Meeting,  Ohio. 

WM.  H.  PILE.TrINTBK,  "  \ 

Lodge  street,  opposite  the  PeansylTsnia  Bank. 
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For  "  The  Friend.' ' 

The  True  Knowledge  of  Christ. 
We  have  received  a  small  pamphlet  with  the 
ibove  title,  being  a  sermon  preached  by  Ralph 
judworth,  before  Oliver  Cromwell  aad  his  Par- 
iament,  ia  the  Third  month,  16J:7.  Cudworth 
vas  considered  a  ripe  scholar,  and  of  exemplary 
)iety.  His  discourse  savors  somewhat  of  the  re- 
igious  characteristics  of  that  time  in  England, 
mt  shows  that  he  knew  the  difference  between 
he  profession  and  the  possession  of  true  religion. 
We  think  the  readers  of  "  The  Friend"  will  be 
nterested  in  the  following  extracts,  and  may  be 
ie'jtj|j)enefitted  by  the  truths  inculcated  in  them. 

And  hereby  we  do  know  that  we  know  Him,  if  we  keep 
His  commandments.  He  that  saith,  I  know  Him,  and 
keepeth  liot  His  commandments,  is  a  liar,  and  the 
truth  is  not  in  him." — 1  John  ii.  3,  4. 

"  We  have  much  enquiry  concerning  knowledge 
n  these  latter  times.    The  sons  of  Adam  are  now 
lis  busy  as  ever  himself  was  about  the  Tree  of 
"Jj  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  shaking  the  boughs 
)f  it,  and  scrambling  for  the  fruit;  whilst,  I  fear, 
nany  are  too  unmindful  of  the  Tree  of  Life.  And 
hough  there  be  now  no  cherubim  with  their 
laming  swords  to  fright  men  off  from  it;  yet 
he  way  that  leads  to  it  seems  to  be  solitary  and 
introdden,  as  if  there  were  but  few  that  had  any 
nind  to  taste  of  the  fruit  of  it.    There  be  many 
hat  speak  of  new  glimpses  and  discoveries  of 
ruth,  of  dawnings  of  Grospel-light ;  and  no  ques- 
ion  but  God  hath  reserved  much  of  this»for  the 
rery  evening  and  sunset  of  the  world  ;  for  '  in  the 
atter  days  knowledge  shall  be  increased  :'  but  yet 
.  wish  we  could,  in  the  mean  time,  see  that  day 
0  dawn  which  the  apostle  speaks  of,  and  that  day- 
tar  to  arise  in  men's  hearts.    I  wish,  whilst  we 
alk  of  light,  and  dispute  about  truth,  we  could 
'•q  ralk  more  as  children  of  the  light.    Whereas,  if 
,  5t.  John's  rule  be  good  here  in  the  text,  that  no 
nan  truly  knows  Christ  but  he  that  keepeth  his 
ommandments ;  it  is  much  to  be  suspected  that 
^i^fciany  of  us  which  pretend  to  light  have  a  thick 
ififtil 'od  gloomy  darkness  within  overspreading  our 
louls." 

****** 

"Would  we  know  whether  we  know  Christ 
iright,  let  us  consider  whether  the  life  of  Christ 
>e  in  us.  He  that  hath  not  the  life  of  Christ  in 
lim,  he  hath  nothing  but  the  name,  nothing  but 
fancy  of  Christ,  he  hath  not  the  substance  of 
lim.  He  that  builds  his  house  upon  this  founda- 
ioD,  not  an  airy  notioQ  of  Christ  swimming  in  bis 


;otll» 


brain,  but  Christ  really  dwelling  and  living  in  his 
heart,  as  our  Saviour  himself  witnesseth,  he 
buildeth  his  house  upon  a  rock  :  and  when  the 
floods  come  and  the  winds  blow  and  the  rain  de- 
scends, and  beats  upon  it,  it  shfil!  stand  impreg- 
nably.  But  he  that  builds  all  his  comfort  upon 
an  ungrounded  persuasion  that  God  from  all  eter- 
nity hath  loved  him,  and  absolutely  decreed  him 
to  life  and  happiness,  and  seeketh  not  for  God 
really  dwelling  in  his  soul,  he  builds  his  house 
upon  a  quicksand,  and  it  shall  suddenly  sink  and 
be  swallowed  up  :  '  His  hope  shall  be  cut  off,  and 
his  trust  shall  be  a  spider's  web;  he  shall  lean 
upon  his  house,  but  it  shall  not  stand;  he  shall 

hold  it  fast,  but  it  shall  not  endure.'  " 

****** 

"  Christ  came  not  into  the  world  to  fill  our 
heads  with  mere  speculations,  to  kindle  a  fire  of 
wrangling  and  contentious  dispute  amongst  us, 
and  to  warm  our  spirits  against  one  another  with 
nothing  but  angry  and  peevish  debates,  whilst,  in 
the  meantime,  our  hearts  remain  all  ice  within 
towards  God,  and  have  not  the  least  spark  of  true 
heavenly  fire  to  melt  and  thaw  them.  Christ 
came  not  to  possess  our  brains  only  with  some 
cold  opinions,  that  send  down  nothing  but  a  freez- 
ing and  benumbing  influence  upon  our  hearts. 
Christ  was  Vitce  Magister,  not  Sclwlce :  and  he  is 
the  best  christian  whose  heart  beats  with  the 
truest  pulse  towards  heaven  ;  not  he  whose  head 
spinneth  out  the  finest  cobwebs. 

"  He  that  endeavours  really  to  mortify  his  lusts, 
and  to  comply  with  that  truth  in  his  life  which 
his  conscience  is  convinced  of,  is  nearer  a  chris- 
tian, though  he  never  heard  of  Christ,  than  he 
that  believes  all  the  vulgar  articles  of  the  chris- 
tian faith,  and  plainly  denieth  Christ  in  his  life. 

"  Surely  the  way  to  heaven,  that  Christ  hath 
taught  us,  is  plain  and  easy,  if  we  have  but  honest 
hearts  :  we  need  not  many  criticisms,  many  school- 
distinctions,  to  come  to  a  right  understanding  of 
it.  Surely  Christ  came  not  to  ensnare  us  and  en- 
tangle us  with  captious  niceties,  or  to  puzzle  our 
heads  with  deep  speculations,  and  lead  us  through 
hard  and  craggy  notions  into  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  I  persuade  myself,  that  no  man  shall 
ever  be  kept  out  of  heaven  for  not  comprehending 
mysteries  that  were  beyond  the  reach  of  his  shal- 
low understanding,  if  he  had  but  an  honest  and 
good  heart,  that  was  ready  to  comply  with  Christ's 
commandments.  Say  not  in  thine  heai^,  '  Who 
shall  ascend  into  heaven  ?'  that  is,  with  high 
speculations  to  bring  down  Christ  from  thence; 
or  '  Who  shall  descend  into  the  abyss  beneath  ?' 
that  is  ;  with  deep  searching  thoughts  to  fetch  up 
Christ  from  thence :  '  but  lo,  the  word  is 
thee,  even  in  thy  mouth,  and  in  thy  heart.' " 


nigh 


"  Do  we  not,  now-a-days,  open  and  lock  up 
heaven  with  the  private  key  of  this  and  that 
opinion  of  our  own,  according  to  our  several 
fancies,  as  we  please  ?  and  if  any  one  observe 
Christ's  commandments  never  so  sincerely,  and 
serve  God  with  faith  and  a  pure  conscience,  that 
yet  haply  skills  not  of  some  contended-for  opin- 
ions, some  darling  notions,  he  hath  not  the  right 
shibboleth,  ha  hath  not  tbo  true  watchword,  he 


must  not  pass  the  guards  into  heaven.    Do  we 
not  make  this  and  that  opinion,  this  and  that  out- 
ward form,  to  be  the  wedding-garment,  and  boldly 
sentence  those  to  outer  darkness  that  are  not  in- 
vested therewith  ?    Whereas  every  true  christian 
finds  the  least  dram  of  hearty  affection  towards 
God  to  be  more  cordial  and  sovereign  to  his  soul 
than  all  the  speculative  notions  and  opinions  in 
the  world  :  and  though  he  study  also  to  inform  his 
understanding  aright,  and  free  his  mind  from  all 
error  and  misapprehensions,  yet  it  is  nothing  but 
the  life  of  Christ  deeply  rooted  in  his  heart  which 
is  the  chymical  elixir  that  he  feeds  upon.  Had 
he  '  all  faith  that  he  could  remove  mountains,' 
(as  St.  Paul  speaks)  had  he  '  all  knowledge,  all 
tongues  and  languages ;'  yet  he  prizeth  one  dram 
of  love  beyond  them  all.   He  accounteth  him  that 
feeds  upon  mere  notions  in  religion  to  be  but  an 
airy  chameleon-like  christian.    He  findeth  him- 
self now  otherwise  rooted  and  centred  in  God, 
than  when  he  did  before  merely  contemplate  and 
gaze  upon  him:   he  tasteth  and  relisheth  God 
within  himself ;  he  hath  quendam  saporem  Dei, 
a  certain  savour  of  him ;  whereas  before  he  did 
but  rove  and  guess  at  random  at  him.  He  feeleth 
himself  safely  anchored  in  God,  and  will  not  be 
dissuaded  from  it,  though  perhaps  he  skill  not 
many  of  these  subtilities  which  others  make  the 
Alpha  and  Omega  of  their  religion.    Neither  is 
he  scared  with  those  childish  affrightments  with 
which  some  would  force  their  private  conceits 
upon  him ;  he  is  above  the  superstitious  dreading 
of  mere  speculative  opinions,  as  well  as  the  super- 
stitious reverence  of  outward  ceremonies  :  he  cares 
not  so  much  for  subtility,  as  for  soundness  and 
health  of  mind.    And,  indeed,  as  it  was  well 
spoken  by  a  noble  philosopher,  that  '  without 
purity  and  virtue  God  is  nothing  but  an  empty 
name ;'  so  it  is  as  true  here,  that  without  obedi- 
ence to  Christ's  commandments,  without  the  life 
of  Christ  dwelling  in  us,  whatsoever  opinions  we 
entertain  of  Him,  Christ  is  but  only  named  by  us, 
He  is  not  known. 

"  I  speak  not  here  against  a  free  and  ingenuous 
enquiry  into  all  truth,  according  to  our  several 
abilities  and  opportunities ;  I  plead  not  for  the 
captivating  and  inthralling  of  our  judgments  to 
the  dictates  of  men  ;  I  do  not  disparage  the  natural 
improvement  of  our  understanding  faculties  by 
true  knowledge,  which  is  so  noble  and  gallant  a 
perfection  of  the  mind;  but  the  thing  which  I 
aim  against  is,  the  dispiriting  of  the  life  and 
vigour  of  our  religion  by  dry  speculations,  and 
making  it  nothing  but  a  mere  dead  skeleton  of 
opinions,  a  few  dry  bones  without  any  flesh  and 
sinews  tied  up  together,  and  the  misplacing  of  all 
our  zeal  upon  an  eager  prosecution  of  these, 
which  should  be  spent  to  better  purpose  upon 
other  objects." 

****** 

"  If  hereby  we  are  to  judge  whether  we  truly 
know  Christ,  by  our  keeping  of  His  command- 
ments ;  so  that  '  he  that  saith,  he  knoweth  him, 
and  keepeth  not  his  commandments,  is  a  liar;' 
then,  this  was  not  the  plot  and  design  of  the  gos- 
pel, to  give  the  world  an  indulgence  to  sin,  upon 
what  pretence  soever. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


"  Tliougb  we  are  too  prone  to  make  such  mis- 
construutiuDS  of  it  j  as  if  God  had  intended  noth- 
ing else  iu  it  but  .  to  dandle  our  corrupt  nature, 
and  contrive  a  siiiooth  aind  easy  way  for  us  to 
couie  to  happiness,  without  the  toil.-ome  lahour 
of  subduing  our  lusts  and  sinful  affections;  or,  as 
if  the  gospel  were  nothing  else  but  a  declaration 
to  the  world  of  God's  engaging  his  affections  from 
all  eternity  on  some  particular  persons  in  such  a 
manner,  as  that  he  would  resolve  to  love  them 
and  dearly  embrace  them,  though  he  never  made 
them  partakers  of  his  image  in  righteousness  and 
true  holiness;  and  though  they  should  remain 
under  the  power  of  >ill  their  lusts,  yet  tliey  should 
still  continue  his  beloved  ones,  and  he  would, 
notwithstanding,  at  last  bring  them  undoubtedly 
into  heaven.  Which  is  nothing  else  but  to  make 
the  God  that  we  worship,  the  Gcd  of  the  New 
Testament,  an  accepter  of  persons,  and  one  that 
should  encourage  that  iu  the  world  which  is  dia- 
metically  opposite  to  God's  own  life  and  being." 
****** 

"  The  great  mystery  of  the  gospel  is,  to  estab- 
lish a  God-like  frame  and  disposition  of  spirit, 
which  consists  in  righteousness  and  true  holiness, 
in  the  hearts  of  men.  And  Christ,  who  is  the 
great  and  mighty  Saviour,  came  on  purpose  into 
the  world,  not  only  to  save  us  from  fire  and  brim- 
stone, but  also  to  save  us  from  our  sins.  Christ 
hath  therefore  made  an  expiation  of  our  sins  by 
His  death  upon  the  cross,  that  we,  '  being  thus 
delivered  out  of  tlie  hands  of  these  our  greatest 
enemies,  might  serve  God  without  fear,  in  holi- 
ness and  righteousness  before  hiui,  all  the  days  of 
our  life.  This  grace  of  God  that  bringeth  salva- 
tion hath  therefore  appeared  to  all  men  in  the 
gospel,  that  it  might  teach  us  to  deny  ungodliness 
and  worldly  lusts,  and  that  we  should  live  soberly, 
righteously,  and  godly  in  this  present  world 


ity.  While  formerly  one  out  of  every  thirty  of  Dutchmen  among  the  labouring  classes.  The  Irish 
the"  population  of  England,  France,  and  Germany  chiefly  favor  corduroys. 


died  in  each  year,  now  the  average  is  oueiu  forty- 
five.  The  chances  of  life  in  England  have  near- 
ly doubled  within  eighty  years. — Late  Paper. 


Old  Clothes  Market  in  London. 
The  London  Times  has  a  curious  article,  show- 
ing what  becomes  of  old  clothes  in  that  city. 
The  disposal  of  these  commodities  is  a  regular 
and  extensive  business,  the  statistics  of  which 
have  an  amusing  interest.  It  appears  that  arti- 
cles inti  ndfcd  to  remain  in  England  have  to  be 
tutortd  and  transformed.  The  "  clobberer,"  the 
"reviver,"  and  the  "translator"  lay  hands  upoii|, 
them.  The  duty  of  the  "  clobberer"  is  to  patch, 
to  sew  up,  and  to  restore  as  far  as  possible  the 
garments  to  their  pristine  appearance  ;  black  cloth 
garments  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  "  revivers," 
who  rejuvenate  seedy  black  coats,  and,  for  the 
moment,  make  them  look  as  good  as  new.  The 
"  translator's"  duty  is  of  a  higher  order  :  his  office 
is  to  transform  one  garment  into  another — the 
skirts  of  a  cast-off  coat,  being  the  least  worn  part, 
make  capital  waistcoats  and  tunics  for  children, 
&c.  Hats  are  revived  iu  a  still  more  wonderful 
manner  :  they  are  cut  down  to  take  out  the  grease- 
marks,  re-lined,  and  appear  in  the  shops  like  new 
ones.  The  streets  surrounding  the  old  clothes 
market  are  full  of  shops  where  these  "  clobbered" 
and  "  revived"  goods  are  exposed  for  sale,  and 
really  a  stranger  to  the  trade  would  not  know  but 
that  they  were  new  goods. 

THE  PURCHASERS. 

One  department  of  the  market  is  dedicated  to 
old  clothes,  male  and  female,  "  clobbered"  and 
"  revived."  It  is  a  touching  sight,  says  the 
writer  in  the  Times,  to  see'  the  class  of  persons 


looking  for  that  blessed  hope,  and  glorious  appear-  who  frequent  the  men's  market  and  turn  over  the 
ing  of  the  great  God,  and  our  Saviour  Jlsus  jseedy  black  garments  that  are  doing  their  best  to 
Christ;  wiio  gave  Himself  for  us  that  He  mightjput  on  a  good  appearance — the  toil-worn  clerks, 
redeem  us  from  all  iniquity,  and  purify  unto  who  for  some  social  reason  are  expected  to  apparel 
Himself  a  peculiar  people,  zealous  of  good  works,  themselves  in  black,  and  the  equally  care-worn 


These  things  I  write  unto  you,  (^saith  our  apostle 
a  little  before  my  text)  that  ye  sin  not:'  therein 
expressing  the  end  of  the  whole  gospel,  which  is 
not  only  to  cover  sin,  by  spreading  the  purple 
robe  of  Christ's  death  and  sufferings  over  it,  whilst 
it  still  remaineth  in  us  with  all  its  filth  and  noi- 
someness  unremoved  ;  but  also  to  convey  a  power- 
ful and  mighty  spirit  of  holiness,  to  cleanse  us 


members  of  the  clerical  profession,  chiefly  curates, 
whose  meager  stipends  do  not  permit  of  the  ex- 
travagance of  new  suits  of  clothes.  The  ladies' 
market  is  a  vast  wardrobe  of  silk  dresses ;  but,  if 
the  saleswoman  is  to  be  believed,  the  matrons  of 
England  are  more  thrifty  than  they  generally 
have  credit  for.  "  Servants  come  here  to  purchase, 
sir!    No,  indeed,  sir,  ladies  worth  hundreds  of 


and  free  us  from  it.    And  this  is  a  greater  griice  j  pounds,"  was  the  reply  to  an  inquiry  as  to  the 
of  God's  to  us  than  the  former,  which  still  go  class  of  purchasers, 
both  together  in  the  gospel ;  besides  the  free  re- 


mission and  pardon  of  sin  in  the  blood  of  Christ, 
the  delivering  of  us  from  the  power  of  sin  by  the 
spirit  of  Christ  dwelling  in  our  hearts. 

"  Christ  came  not  into  the  world  only  to  ca-t^t  a 


THE  EXPORT  OP  OLD  CLOTHES. 
Black  cloth  clothes  that  are  too  far  gone  to  be 
"  clobbered"  and  "  revived"  are  always  sent  out 
of  the  country  to  be  cut  up  to  make  caps.  France 


mantle  over  us,  and  h.de  all  our  filthy  sores  from  t^^es  the  best  of  these  old  clothes  for  this  pur- 
God's  avenging  eye,  with  hismeritsandrightcpus-  P"se.  .The  hnings  are  stnrj,ed  out,  and  in  this 
ness;  but  he  came  likewise  to  be  a  ehirurgeon  1^""^'.*'°°  tjiey  are  admitted  duty  free  as  old  rags 
and  physician  of  souls,  to  free  us  from  the  filth  jl^^^^'f  ^""^  I'^J'ind,  where  caps  seem  to  be  uni 
and  corruption  of  them  ;  which  is  more  grievous  i  b>  the  working  population,  are  con 

and  burthensome,  more  noisome  to  a  true  chris- 


tian, than  the  guilt  of  sin  itself." 
«  «  nc  « 


(To  be  oontloned.) 


UNIFORMS  AND  LIVERIES 
Dealers  in  old  clothes  evince  a  special  avidity 
for  all  kinds  of  regimentals,  full  dress  liveries, 
volunteers'  uniforms,  beadles'  coats,  &c.    A  lord 
mayor's  footman's  full  dress  livery  is  viewed  by 
these  gentry  with  wolfish  eyes.    These  are  the 
great  prizes  of  the  profession — and  their  barbai-ic 
splendors  are  destined  for  a  specia.  market — the 
South  Coast  of  Africa.    A  magnificent  assort- 
ment of  well  preserved  liveries  of  the  heir  to  the 
proudest  throne  in  the  world,"  was  recently 
packed  for  exportation  to  the  grand  destination 
all  fine  liveries  we  have  just  mentioned.  It 
uld  be  some  solace  to  the  parish  beadle  that 
his  clothes,  instead  of  descending  in  the  social 
scale,  like  those  of  ordinary  civilians,  are  destined 
to  flame  upon  the  back  of  some  autocrat  who  holds 
the  lives  of  thousands  of  men  at  his  disposal,  in- 
stead of  only  being  the  emblems  of  terror  to  poof 
parish  boys.    The  vast  majority  of  the  scarlet 
coats  of  British  officers  that  are  a  little  worn  find 
their  way  to  the  great  annual  fair  at  Leipzic. 
There  is  a  belief  in  the  trade  that  the  destination 
of  this  bright  scarlet  cloth  is  the  cuffs  and  facings 
of  the  civil  officials  in  the  Russian  government. 
However  this  may  be,  the  fact  of  second-hand  re- 
gimentals finding  their  way  to  the  great  German 
fair  is  undoubted.    The  pepper-and-salt  great- 
coats of  British  infantry  go  to  the  English  agri- 
cultural districts  and  to  the  Cape,  but  the  heavier 
and  more  valuable  artillery  cloaks  find  their  way 
to  Holland ;  and  that  country  and  Ireland  absorb 
between  them  the  cast-off  clothes  of  the  police.  ' 
WAISTCOATS. 
There  is  an  odd  item  of  old  clothes  that  has  a 
singular  history.    There  are  still  a  certain  class 
in  the  British  community  addicted  to  the  use  of 
silk  velvet  waistcoats.    After  adorning  the  re- 
spectable corporation  of  some  provincial  grocer 
until  he  is  thoroughly  tired  of  it,  what  does  the 
reader  think  is  its  ultimate  destination — the  pate 
of  some  stout  German  or  Polish  Jew?   In  obedi- 
ence to  a  Rabbinical  law,  it  is  not  considered 
right  by  some  of  the  more  conscientious  Hebrews 
to  go  uncovered,  and  these  second-hand  waist- 
coats are  bought  up  to  make  skull-caps  for  th'eir 
use. 

RAGS. 

When  old  clothes  are  too  bad  for  anything  else 
they  are  still  good  enough  for  shoddy  and  mungo. 
It  is  not  many  years  since  M.  Ferrand  denounced 
the  "  devil's  dust  of  the  Yorkshire  woolen  manu- 
factures;" this  devil's  dust  arises  from  the  grand 
translation  of  old  cloth  into  new.  Batley,  Dews- 
bury,  and  Leeds  have  been  described  as  the  grand 
centres  of  woolen  rags — the  tatterdemalion  capi- 
tals, into  which  are  drawn  all  the  greasy,  frowsy, 
cast  off  clothes  of  Europe,  and  whence  issue  the 
pilot  cloths,  the  Petershams,  the  beavers,  the 
Talmas,  the  Chesterfields,  and  the  mohairs,  in 
which  our  modern  dandies  disport  themselves. 
The  old  rags,  after  being  reduced  to  the  condition 
of  wool  by  enormous  toothed  wheels,  are  mixed 


tent  with  still  more  threadbare  garments  to  be  cut 
up  for  this  purpose.    The  great  bulk  of  English 

cast-off  clothes  of  all  kinds,  however,  find  their! with  a  varying  amount  of  fresh  wool,  and  the 

whole  is  then  worked  up  into  the  fabrics  we  have 
mentioned,  which  now  have  the  run  of  fashion 


way  to  two  markets  :  Ireland  and  Holland.  The 
old  clothes  bags  of  the  collectors  may,  in  fact,  be 
Longevity  Geographically  Considered. — Some  said  to  be  emjuied  out  in  tiie  land  of  Erin,  as  far 


interrsting  statistics  as  to  geographical  distribu-  as  the  ordinary  order  of  clothes  go,  while  to  Hol- 
tions  of  health  and  disease  have  been  published,  land  only  .special  articles  of  apparel  are  exported. 
According  to  these,  chances  ot  longevity  are  greatly  Singularly  enougii,  tiie  destination  of  the  red 
in  favour  of  the  more  northerly  latitudes.  Near  tunics  of  the  whole  Biitish  infantry  is  the  chests 
the  top  of  the  scale  are  Norway,  Sweden,  and  parts  of  the  sturdy  Dutchmen.  The  sleeves  are  cut  off.  some  greasy  beggar. 

of  England.  Of  cities,  Vienna  stands  the  I  jwcst,  and  they  are  uii  de  to  button  in  a  double-breasted  j  The  final  destination,  however,  of  all  old  clothes 
and  the  highest  is  London.  A  cool  or  cold  cli-  fashion ;  thus  remodeled,  they  are  worn  next  to|is  the  soil;  when  art  can  do  no  more  for  much- 
mate  near  the  sea  is  the  most  favorable  for  longev- 1  the  skin  like  a  flannel  waistcoat  by  all  careful  j  vexed  woolen  fibre  it  becomes  a  land  rag. 


It  is  estimated  that  shoddy  and  mungo  supply  the 
materials  for  a  third  of  the  woolen  manufactures 
of  this  country.  Here  is  a  grand  transformation. 
No  man  can  say  that  the  materials  of  the  coat  he 
is  wearing  has  not  been  already  on  the  back  of 
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llasings  and  Memories. 

THOU  SHALT  NOT  KILL. 
"  Whiit  hast  thou  done  ?  the  voice  of  thy  brother's  blood 
crieth  unto  me  from  the  ground."  Gen.  iv.  10. 

The  coQsideratioa  of  the  eternity  of  that  state 
into  which  the  human  accountable  being  passes 
when  set  free  from  this  earthly  existence  by  the 
touch  of  death,  is  that  which  makes  the  prospect 
of  the  change  so  awful.    An  eternity  of  agony, 
where  "  the  worm  dieth  not,  and  the  fire  is  not 
quenched/'  is  the  only  after  portion  of  those 
who  die  in  their  sins.  On  this  earth  is  our  season 
of  probation,  and  if,  through  the  mercy  of  Gocjjin 
Christ  Jesus,  we  have  witnessed  the  washing 
regeneration,  and  the  renewing  of  the  Holy  Gh^st, 
and  have  received  a  good  hope  through  grace,  we 
shall  obtain  "  life  eternal"  with  the  righteous, — 
otherwise  we  must  take  our  portion  with  those 
who  go  into  "  everlasting  punishment."  How 
should  such  considerations  influence  every  one  to 
be  faithful  in  the  support  of  the  christian  testi- 
mony against  war.    Every  great  battle  occasions 
the  death  of  many,  of  whom,  judging  with  the 
utmost  charity,  we  can  scarcely  dare  hope  one  in 
ten  have  ever  known  what  it  was  to  submit  to  the 
regenerating,  soul-cleansing  operations  of  the 
^oly  Spirit.    To  be  in  any  way  accessory  to  cut- 
ting off  the  life  of  a  human  being  who  is  in  a  state 
of  sin  and  alienation  from  Grod,  must  ever  be  ab- 
horrent to  the  feelings  of  a  christian ;  and  where 
he  has  through  momentary  excitement, — through 
what  he  has  deemed  a  necessary  obedience  to  the 
laws  of -the  land, — or  through  accident,  been  a 
participator  in  that  which  has  occasioned  the 
death  of  such  an  one,  we  can  readily  feel  that  the 
remembrance  thereof  will  prove  to  him  a  gnawing 
worm  of  bitterness  at  times,  to  the  end  of  his 
days.    These  thoughts  have  arisen  from  a  passage 
in  the  life  of  the  late  Bird  Wilson. 
^  Bird  Wilson,  son  of  James  Wilson,  (one  of  the 
signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and 
one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,)  was  born  at  Carlisle  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  1777.    He  was  of  a  quiet,  home-loving 
disposition  from  early  childhood,  and  his  reputa- 
tion for  prudence  and  stability  of  character,  was 
so  fully  established,  that  even  in  childhood,  his 
father  never  deemed  it  necessary  to  send  him  out 
of  his  office  when  he  had  the  great  men  of  the 
times  with  him  there,  or  other  persons  on  public 
or  private  business.    Bird  was  brought  up  to  the 
profession  of  the  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
'at  twenty-one.    At  twenty-five  years  of  age  he 
was  appointed  President  Judge  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas,  in  a  circuit  comprising  Chester, 
Delaware,  Montgomery  and  Bucks  counties.  He 
was  religious  as  a  man,  conscientious  as  a  judge, 
pd  well  versed  in  legal  as  well  as  general  kuow- 
jledge.  Some  years  after  this  appointment,  through 
his  love  for  books  and  his  efforts  to  obtain  them, 
ll  became,  though  then  quite  a  boy,  somewhat 
cquainted  with  him.    I  can  remember  the  won- 
Ijder  excited  when,  by  a  letter  from  himself,  we 
received  the  information  that  he  intended  to  leave 
the  Bench  and  the  bar,  and  to  devote  himself  to 
the  ministry  of  the  gospel.    He  probably  had, 
during  a  considerable  period,  contemplated  such 
a  change,  but  the  exciting  cause  of  his  making  it  at 
ithat  time,  appears  to  have  been  the  trial  of  feelings 
he  experienced  in  condemning,  as  a  judge,  a  poor 
jmurderer  to  death.    The  proof  of  the  prisoner's 
!2:uilt  was  complete,  and  the  jury  returning  a  ver- 
dict of  "  wilful  murder,"  the  judge  had  no  escape, 
if  he  -fulfilled  the  duties  of  the  station  he  occu 


but  a  life-long  penalty  of  secret  suffering  and  dis- 
tress for  his  participation  in  this  young  man's 
death,  was  paid  by  the  judge. 

He  left  the  bar.   For  years  he  was  actively  en- 
gaged as  a  clergyman  in  ministering  to  hisfl'X:k; 
then  for  a  long  period  he  laboured  as  a  Professor 
in  a  Theological  Seminary,  and  duriosj  the  whole 
time  various  other  occupations  of  a  religious  and 
literary  character  filled  up  his  chosen  sphere  of 
life  work;  but  for  more  than  forty  years  which 
he  lived  after  passing  sentence  on  that  prisoner, 
no  change  of  occupation,  no  labour  for  the  good 
of  others,  seemed  to  weaken  or  efface  the  painful 
effect  it  left  on  his  mind.    Towards  his  close,  his 
ind  became  seriously  disordered ;  and  one  night 
when  no  person  except  a  beloved  niece,  and  the 
friend  who  subsequently  drew  the  sketch  of  liis 
life,  were  sittiu<r  by  his  bed-side,  his  mind  evi- 
dently was  agonizing  over  that  most  awful  act  of 
his  life.  What  followed  we  will  give  in  the  words 
of  that  biographer.    "As  we  narrowly  watched 
every  changing  expression  of  his  countenance, 
and  listened,  in  breathless  silence,  to  catch  what- 
ever might  escape  his  lips,  he  turned  his  strainint 
eyes  heavenward,  and  the  most  indescribable  ex 
pression  of  intense,  fearful  agony  settled  darkly 
on  his  features.    Then  clasping  his  forehead  vio 
lently  with  both  hands,  he  exclaimed,  in  tones  of 
the  deepest  bitterness:  'He  was  launched  into 
eternity  unprepared;  but.  Oh,  God!  impute  it 
not  to  me  !'    The  whole  scene  has  made  an  in- 
delible impression  upon  the  two  who  witnessed 
it,  and  who  were  at  no  loss  in  realizing  that  he 
had  gone  back,  in  imagination,  to  what  had  been 
in  all  probability,  the  closing  scene  in  his  judicial 
career.    The  emotions  which  then  agitated  his 
soul  as  he  looked  down  upon  the  poor,  doomed 
culprit,  again  wrung  his  heart  with  an  agony, 
embittered  by  the  fearful  reflection  that  he  had 
been  hurried  into  the  presence  of  his  God  before 
his  sins  had  been  done  away  by  his  mercy,  or  his 
pardon  sealed  in  heaven.    Perfectly  unmanned 
by  a  scene  so  harrowing  to  us,  and  knowing  not 
which  way  to  turn,  I  can  only  remember  having 
clasped  his  trembling  hands,  entreating  him  to 
forget  what  had  transpired  so  long  ago.  'All  this 
Doctor,'  said  I,  '  occurred  years  ago,  while  you 
were  a  judge,  but  remember,  now  you  are  a  clergy- 
man.'   Turning  upon  me  with  the  quickness  of 
thought,  he  exclaimed,  'What  of  that?    Do  you 
suppose  that  I  am  not  to  answer  for  what  I  did  as 
a  judge  ?' " 

Although  his  mind  was  then  much  shattered, 
he  could  still  feel  his  accountability,  and  despised 
the  sophistry  which  was  kindly  intended  by  allu- 
sion to  the  length  of  time  which  had  elapsed  since 
the  deed  was  done,  and  the  different  circumstances 
in  which  he  had  since  been  placed,  to  lessen  it  in 
his  eyes.  His  mind  never  regained  the  posses- 
sion of  its  faculties,  and  the  last  glimpse  we  have 
of  this  really  consdientious  and  worthy  man  is 
that  of  one  sinking  into  his  grave  under  the  bur- 
den of  a  soul-harrowing  dread,  in  a  feeling  of 
awful  responsibility  for  having  in  his  official  capa- 
city, and  whilst  enforcing  the  laws  of  his  country, 
which  he  had  been  sworn  to  maintain,  condemned 
an  impenitent  sinner  to  death,  and  precluded  all 
hope  of  his  reformation  or  preparation  through 
the  cleansing  mercy  of  God,  for  happiness  here- 
after. For  having,  in  short,  hurried  one  into  that 
place  of  awful  punishment,  from  which,  cut  off 
in  his  sins,  there  could  be  no  escape  forever. 


Husband  and  Wife. — Did  you  ever  hear  the 
word  "  husband"  explained  ?  It  means  literally 
the  band  of  the  house,"  the  support  of  it,  the 
pied,  but  to  pronounce  the  sentence  of  death  upon  | person  who  keeps  it  together,  as  a  band  keeps  to- 
bim.    This  act  he  performed.   It  was  soon  done,  jgether  a  sheaf  of  corn.    There  are  many  married 


men  who  are  not  husbands,  because  they  are  not 
the  band  of  the  house.  Truly,  in  many  cases,  the 
wife  is  the  husband  ;  for  oftentimes  it  is  she  who, 
by  her  prudence  and  thrift  and  economy  keeps  the 
house  together.  The  married  man  who,  by  his 
dissolute  habits,  strips  his  house  of  all  comfort,  is 
not  a  hu.-band;  in  a  legal  sense  he  is,  but  in  no 
other;  for  heis  not  a  house-hand :  instead  of  keep- 
ing things  together,  he  scatters  them  among  the 
pawnbrokers. 

And  now  let  us  see  whether  the  word  wife" 
has  not  a  lesson  too.  It  literally  means  a  weaver. 
The  wife  is  the  person  who  weaves.  Before  our 
great  cotton  and  cloth  factories  arose,  one  of  the 
principal  emph  yments  in  every  house  wasthefab- 
lication  of  clotliiug:  every  family  made  its  own. 
The  wool  was  spun  into  thread  by  the  girls,  who 
were  therefore  called  spinsters:  the  thread  was 
woven  into  cloth  by  their  mother,  who  according- 
ly was  called  the  weaver,  or  the  wife;  and  another 
remnant  of  this  old  truth  we  discover  in  the  word 
"  heirloom,"  applied  to  any  old  piece  of  furniture 
which  has  come  to  us  from  our  ancestors,  an3 
which,  though  it  may  be  a  chair  or  a  bed,  shows 
that  a  loom  was  once  a  most  important  article  in 
every  house.  Thus  the  word  "  wife"  means  wea- 
ver; and,  as  Trench  well  remarks,  "  in  the  word 
itself  is  wrapped  up  a  hint  of  earnest,  in-door, 
stay-at-home  occupations,  as  being  fitted  for  her 
who  bears  that  name." — Christiaji  Advocate. 


Clover  Hay  for  Horses. — Dr.  M'Clure  is  one  of 
the  leading  veterinary  surgeons  of  Philadelphia, 
and  we  may  add,  of  the  United  States.  His 
opinion,  therefore,  on  any  matter  connected  with 
the  food  and  health  of  the  horse  can  be  quoted 
with  confidence.  In  a  recent  article  in  the  Cul- 
turist  he  advocates  the  feeding  of  clover  hay  to 
horses,  and  thinks  it  would  prevent  a  disease  now 
prevailing  among  the  horses  of  this  city,  during 
which  they  will  not  eat  timothy  h'ay  ;  so  little  of 
it  being  brought  to  market.  He  then  proceeds 
to  say  :  "  Why  is  this  the  case?  Simply  because 
there  is  a  prejudice  existing  among  all  classes  of 
horsemen,  and  from  them  communicated  to  the 
owners  of  horses,  against  feeding  this  kind  of  hay. 
First,  because  it  is  said  that  clover  hay  produces 
heaves  ;  and  secondly,  because  it  is  not  respecta- 
ble to  be  seen  feeding  with  clover  hay,  as  it  looks 
parsimonious.  These  opinions  concerning  this 
article  are  so  widely  and  firmly  fixed  in  the  mind 
of  almost  every  groom  and  stableman,  as  well  as 
horse  owner  in  Philadelphia,  that  I  believe  it  has 
been  the  cause  why  most  farms  are  not  found 
oivino;  to  clover  cultivation  the  extent  it  ought  to 
have,  or  as  its  superiority  as  an  article  of  proven- 
der demands.  Let  us  now  examine  in  brief  the 
objections  that  are  laid  against  it.  It  is  said  it 
will  produce  heaves  in  horses.  The  idea  is  as 
false  as  it  is  preposterous.  If  broken  wind  is 
produced  by  an  article  of  food,  it  certainly  is 
not  from  the  food,  but  from  the  quantity  given. 
In  like  manner  heaves  may  be  caused  by  a  too 
great  quantity  of  water,  oats,  or  any  kind  of 
hay  whatever,  given  at  an  improper  time,  as 
when  the  animal  has  a  journey  to  perform.  In 
a  word,  it  is  the  person's  fault  in  giving  too 
much  food  at  an  improper  time,  and  not  the 
character  of  the  food  that  thus  produces  heaves 
in  the  horse.  The  man  who,  when  feeding  % 
horse,  would  fill  its  manger  with  oats  and  corn 
would  not  be  considered  a  very  fit  man  to  feed 
and  care  for  horses,  neither  is  that  man  who 
would  fill  a  large  rack  full  of  clover  hay ;  as  the 
animal  will  not  stop  eating  until  it  has  hurt  itself, 
as  every  horse  is  fond  of  it,  and,  as  before  stated, 
sick  horses  will  eat  it  when  they  will  not  eat 
anything  else.    Without  another  word  the  argu- 
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nient  is  complete.  Good  clover  hay  contains 
forty-five  per  cent,  more  fattening  matter  than 
timothy  hay,  and  about  forty  per  cent,  more  tlian 
the  English  rye-grass  hay ;  about  ten  per  cent, 
less  tlian  dried  lubins  or  vetches,  ■which  are  ex- 
tensively used  in  Europe  for  the  feeding  of  both 
horses  and  cattle,  apd  which  are  second  only  to 
the  TrifoUum  hylridum,  or  Ahike  clover,  so 
named  from  a  dibtriet  in  Sweden  called  Alsike 
Alsike  clover  contains  the  properties  of  both  the 
red  and  white  clover,  and  was  fiist  introduced 
into  Great  Britain  about  1854.  Ihis  variety  of 
clover  has  for  the  last  few  years  engaged  the  at 
tention  of  agriculturists  in  Scotland  and  various 
parts  of  England  to  a  great  extent.  Its  reputa- 
tion is  now  so  firmly  established  that  more  of  it 
has  been  sown  the  last  year  than  ever  before.  It 
is  said  by  many  agriculturists  that  animals  will 
leave  any  other  grass  or  clover  to  feed  on  the 
Alsike,  and  they  say  further  that  the  more  it 
becomes  known  the  greater  will  belts  cultivation." 
We  may  add  to  the  foregoing  that  thirty  years 
ago  farmers  never  raised  timothy  for  their  own 
use,  and  upon  many  farms  even  withtn  reach  of 
the  Philadelphia  market,  not  a  pound  of  timothy 
hay  jvas  produced.  Farmers  fed  clover  exclu- 
sively to  their  horses,  with  cut  straw  and  ship- 
stuflF,  and  moderately  with  whole  corn.  These 
horses  were  put  to  all  kinds  of  work,  were  ridden 
and  driven  at  all  times;  and  we  venture  to  say, 
backed  by  our  recollections,  that  the  horse  at  that 
period  was  not  subject  to  one  half  the  diseases 
that  it  is  now.  The  truth  is  we  will  have  to  go 
back  to  clover,  probably  of  the  new  variety  named, 
to  a  considerable  extent. —  Germantown  Tele- 
graph. 

[The  following  beautiful  lines  are  said  to  be  from  the 
pen  of  a  Methodist  minister  in  New  York.  How  en- 
couraging would  it  be  to  the  advocates  of  peace,  were 
the  members  of  that  large  and  zealous  religious  Society 
to  promote  the  speedy  coming  of  the  day  of  peace  al- 
luded to  by  setting  their  faces  resolutely  against  all  war 
as  contrary  to  the  commands  of  Christ. — Ed.  of  Friend.] 

PEACE. 

Pour  years  of  hot  and  angry  strife,  four  long,  long  years 
of  blood, 

And  bristling  steel  that  through  the  land  goes  rolling 
like  a  flood  ; 

Four  years  of  gleaming  bayonet,  shrill  fife,  and  rattling 
drum, 

And  signs  which  say  the  day  of  wrath  upon  all  flesh  is 
come. 

The  cannon's  boom  is  heard  afar,  the  tramp  of  armies 
near, 

The  battle's  wreck  and  smoke  we  see,  its  bitter  moans 
we  hear, 

And  yet  the  blessed  promise  stands,  it  comes  in  words 
like  these. 

Sweetly  as  o'er  the  sick  man's  brow  the  cooling  even- 
ing breeze : 

"The  wolf  shall  dwell  beside  the  lamb,  his  thirst  for 

carnage  gone ; 
The  spotted  leopard  with  the  kid  in  peace  shall  lay  him 

down  ; 

Beside  the  asp's  distended  jaws  the  little  child  shall 
play. 

And  on  the  cockatrice's  den  his  tender  hnnd  shall  lay." 

That  promise  yet  is  unfulfilled,  and  I  can  hear  a  sound, 
That  rends  the  blue  air  like  a  storm  and  jars  the  solid 
ground  ; 

From  many  a  southern  hill  and  vale  and  bloody  field  it 
comes, 

From  Chattahoochee's  caoe-brakes  green  and  savage 

cy|ires9  glooms  ; 
It  comes  from  Rappahannock's  banks  and  Shenandoah's 

Tale, 

The  bald  Blue  Ridge's  craggy  sides  prolong  the  pierc- 
ing wail  ; 

From  Kredericksburgh's  blood-fattened  soil,  fromChick- 

amaugii's  graves. 
That  .•sound  rolls  up  the  breezes  like  the  hollow  dirge 

of  waves. 

It  is  no  reaper's  joyous  song  borne  onward  through  the 
land, 


Nor  children  thronging  through  the  groves  with  roses 

in  each  hand ; 
It  is  no  shout  as  when  some  great  Columbus  lifts  his 

eyes 

To  see  a  new  world's  palms  and  streams  in  beauty  on 
him  rise  ; 

It  is  a  deep  wild  voice  of  woe  and  wailing  for  the  dead, 
A  moan  above  the  father's  bier,  the  brother's  clay  cold 
bed. 

I  see  the  valleys  white  with  bones,  the  rivers  red  with 
gore, 

I  hear  the  awful  crash  of  arms,  the  cannon's  heavy  roar; 
I  see  the  boundless  widowhood,  the  bitter,  burning 
grief, 

From  which  no  time,  nor  wealth,  nor  words,  can  ever 
bring  relief ; 

Yet  through  the  hurricane  that  leaps  from  war's  insatiate 
throat. 

And  the  exploding  magazine,  I  hear  a  softer  note: 
"The  wolf  shall  dwell  beside  the  lamb,  his  thirst  for 
carnage  gone; 

The  spotted  leopard  with  the  kid  in  peace  shall  lay  him 
down  ; 

Beside  the  asp's  distended  jaws  the  little  child  shall 
play, 

And  on  the  cockatrice's  den  his  tender  hand  shall  lay." 

From  present  woes  I  turn  my  eyes  out  o'er  the  ages 
gone, 

I  see  the  gleam  of  hostile  spears,  the  myriads  marching 
on  : 

There  Xerxes'  glittering  hosts  are  stretched  across  a 

prostrate  world. 
And  there  the  Macedonian  ranks  upon  the  foe  are 

hurled, 

As  ocean  hurls  his  thundering  waves  upon  the  oppos- 
ing rock  ; 

I  see  the  bold  crusaders  rush  to"  meet  the  battle  shock. 
Upon  the  plains  by  prophets'  feet  and  by  the  Saviour 
trod, 

Thinking  by  s'eas  of  Moslem  blood  to  please  the  chris- 
tian's God ; 

There  Richard  of  the  Lion  Heart  and  Godfrey  thunder  on. 
And  Raymond's,  Hugh's,  and  Tancred's  blades  flash  in 

the  early  dawn ; 
I  hear  the  crash  of  Arab  steel  upon  the  christian  sword, 
One  flashing  for  the  prophet's  heaven,  one  ringing  for 

the  Lord. 

There  go  the  vast  and  iron  hosts  by  haughty  Cesar  led, 
And  there,  breast  high,  has  Tamerlane  the  Orient  piled 
with  dead. 

Thus  evermore  earth  hears  the  shout  and  brazen  tramp 
of  war. 

And  over  prostrate  millions  Mars  drives  on  his  gory  car; 
Yet  in  the  heavy  cloud  are  rifts  through  which  the  sun- 
light streams 

Upon  the  hills  below  in  golden  spots  and  mellow  gleams; 
And  through  the  battle's  clang  I  hear  a  blessed  under- 
tone. 

Bringing  no  roar  of  bursting  shells,  no  dying  soldier's 
moan  : 

"  The  wolf  shall  dwell  beside  the  lamb,  his  thirst  for 

carnage  gone ; 
The  spotted  leopard  with  the  kid  in  peace  shall  lay  him 

down  ; 

Beside  the  asp's  distended  jaws  the  little  child  shall 
play. 

And  on  the  cockatrice's  den  his  tender  hand  shall  lay.' 

From  the  Christian  Advocate  and  Journal. 


Ilardcning  Timber. — A  native  of  Russia  has 
discovered  a  process  by  which  timber,  though 
newly  felled,  may  become  so  hard  as  to  resist  the 
influences  of  the  most  trying  climate  for  an  in- 
definite period.  The  most  curious  part  of  the  in- 
vention is,  that  it  does  not  involve  the  use  of  chem- 
icals of  any  sort,  such  as  steeping  in  creosote,  kc, 
and  that  the  process  is  applied  to  the  tree  while 
growing.  The  inventor  is  now  making  arrauge- 
uientsfor  the  supply  of  his  timber  to  railway  con- 
tractors in  England,  and  will  not  require  any  re- 
muneration further  than  the  amount  which  would 
be  paid  for  ordinary  timber,  until  the  period  shall 
have  elapsed  beyond  which  the  ordiuary  railway 
sleepers,  telegraph  poles,  &c,  require  to  be  replaced. 
Tlie  best  railway  sleepers  require  renewing  at  in- 
tervals of  from  four  to  six  j-ears ;  but  the  inventor 
of  the  new  process  of  preparing  timber  asserts  tiiat 
he  will  supply  un  article  which  uced  not  be  dis- 
turbed for  fifty  years. — Late  Paper. 


Letters,  £c.  of  Early  Friends, 

(Continued  from  page  J33.) 

Alexander  Parker  to  Margaret  Fell. 
London,  3d  of  Seventh -month  [ninth  mo.]  1655. 

Dearly  Beloved  Sister,  dearly  do  I  salute 

thee. 

 Our  life  is  one,  our  joy  one,  our  sutfer- 

ing  one,  our  food  and  raiment  one, — eating  both 
of  one  bread,  and  drinking  both  of  one  cup  in  the 
Father's  house;  where  there  is  bread  enough,  and 
wells  of  living  water  to  refresh  the  tender  plants; 
where  the  babes  are  nourished  and  fed  with  the 
milk,  and  receive  their  meat-  in  due  season ; 
where  there  is  joy  and  rejoicing  in  the  presence 
,of'fhe  Lord,  and  pleasures  for  evermore;  which 
only  those  do  enjoy  who  have  followed  the  Lamb 
through  many  tribulations  and  fiery  trials  and 
temptations,  and  have  overcome  by  the  blood  of 
the  Lamb,  and  their  garments  washed  white  and 
clean.  Hallelujah  I  praises  to  His  glorious  name 
for  ever,  who  hath  called  and  chosen  us,  and 
made  us  partakers  of  the  divine  nature;  and  hath 
redeemed  us  from  the  world  and  the  pollutions  of 
it,  to  be  witnesses  of  His  powerful  name  :  and  in 
his  power  and  free  love  hath  He  sent  us  abroad 
into  the  world,  to  turn  others  from  darkness  and 
their  vain  conversation  ;  that  they  may  have  union 
with  us  in  the  light  of  his  Son,  and  praise  and 
glorify  his  eternal  majesty  for  ever  and  for  ever- 
more I  '  - 

The  Truth  in  this  city  spreads  and  flourisheth  j 
many  large  meetings  we  have,  and  great  ones  of 
the  world  come  to  them,  and  are  much  tendered. 
James  [Nayler]  is  fitted  for  this  great  place,  and 
a  great  love  is  begotten  in  many  towards  him. 
Our  dear  one,  George  Fox,  doth  purpose  this  week 
to  pass  into  the  country  northward,  but  how  far 
north  I  cannot  yet  tell.  On  next  fifth-day  but 
one,  a  meeting  is  appointed  in  Lincolnshire, 
where  George  doth  purpose  to  be ;  at  present  I 
know  nothing  but  that  1  shall  pass  with  him ;  if 
otherwise  it  be  ordered,  I  stand  single  in  the  will 
of  the  Lord. 

We  received  a  letter  from  Francis  and  Edward 
out  of  Ireland ;  they  have  had  many  meetings, 
and  many  hearers  that  confess  the  Truth  in  words; 
— time  will  further  show. — Miles  Halhead  and 
Thomas  Salthouse  remain  prisoiiers  in  Exeter 
with  some  others.  John  Camm  and  John  Aud- 
land  are  at  liberty  in  the  work  of  the  Lord,  in 
and  about  Bristol,  &c.  *  William  Dewsbury  and 
the  rest  continue  in  prison  at  Northampton,  and 
three  in  this  city  are  in  Bridewell  for  speaking  to 
the  priests.  " 

Alexander  Parker. 

From  William  Catcn's  MSS.  Collection. 

Francis  Hotcgill  and  Edward  Burrovgh  to 
Thomas  Aldam. 
London,  19th  of  Seventh  month  [ninth  mo.]  1656 
Dear  Brother, — In  the  love  of  our  God  we 
salute  thee  and  all  Friends  in  the  Truth. 

Blessed  be  the  Lord  God  of  power  and  glory, 
who  hath  called  us  to  so  high  a  calling,  as  to  bear 
witness  to  his  name,  and  to  publish  the  everlast- 
ing Gospel ;  praises  eternal  be  to  our  God  for 

ever ! 

Dear  brethren,  we  are  with  you  in  your  bonds, 
in  your  reproaches  and  imprisonments,  and  in 
your  rejoicings  ;  your  joy  is  ours,  for  we  eat  with 
you  and  drink  with  you  at  our  Father's  table, 
where  there  is  plenteous  nourishment  for  all  those 
who  wait  in  his  counsel,  and  are  obedient  to  his 
commands. 

Dear  brethren,  our  care  is  great; — the  harvest 
is  great;   who  are  sufiicieiit  for  these  things? 
Here  are  fields  white  unto  harvest;  and  much  of  ll 
the  power  of  God  bath  been  with  us.   Great 
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hath  been  our  burden  and  our  work  since  we 
came  here,  and  our  reward  is  great.  Much  have 
we  been  drawn  out  to  administer  in  power  and 
wisdom.  We  have  exceeding  great  meetings  of 
all  sorts,  and  we  labour  and  travail  until  Christ 
be  formed  in  them.  Pray  for  us,  that  we  may  be 
kept  in  His  power,  [which]  reigneth  over  all  : — 
by  the  power  of  the  Lord  the  mouths  of  lions  are 
stopped,  kings  are  bound  in  chains : — eternal 
living  praises  for  evermore  to  Him,  who  rides  on, 
conquering  in  power  and  great  glory  !  many  are 
brought  under  great  judgment  and  true  power, 
and  many  have  learned  their  own  condemnation. 

The  last  first-day,  my  dear  yoke  fellow  and  I 
went  in  the  forenoon  to  two  of  the  highest  notion- 
sts  and  the  greatest  deceivers  in  the  city,  at  two 
iteeple  houses,  where  the  wise  of  the  city  come ; 
and  I  had  great  liberty,  and  spoke  towards  an 
lOur;  all  were  silent,  and  some  confessed  they 
lever  heard  so  much  truth  in  power  delivered. 
Many  would  have  had  me  to  their  houses;  but 

ire  lay  hands  on  none  hastily.  

James  Lancaster  and  Miles  Halhead  are  come 
lither,  but  I  believe  they  will  not  stay  long  here. 
Eliichard  Hubberthorne  is  in  prison  at  Cambridge. 
Dhomas  Holmes  is  also  in  prison  at  Chester,  with 
;even  or  eight  besides.  We  have  received  letters 
rom  Kendal,  there  are  nine  or  ten  in  prison  there 
ind  at  Appleby.  From  Bristol  we  have  received 
etters  from  our  dear  brethren  John  Audland  and 
Tohn  Camm  ;  the  mighty  power  of  the  Lord  is 
hat  way  :  that  is  a  precious  city,  and  a  gallant 
)eople  :  their  net  is  like  to  break  with  fishes,  they 
lave  caught  so  much  [there]  and  all  the  coast 
hereabout :  mighty  is  His  work  and  power  in  this 
lis  day  !  Shout  for  joy  all  ye  holy  ones  !  for  the 
-iord  rides  on  in  power  to  get  himself  a  name ; 
nd  let  all  that  know  the  Lord  praise  him,  for  his 
aercy  endureth  for  ever  ! 

Captain  Stoddart  [Amos  S.]  hath  wrote  to  thee 
nd  Samuel  Watson  ;  your  letters  he  hath  received, 
lut  how  they  can  be  delivered  I  know  not.  We 
lave  three  or  four  more,  but  we  find  no  moving 
0  deliver  them  :  here  is  such  stirring  about  his 
lOwer  [Cromwell's  :]  he  carries  all  with  a  high 
land;  200  of  the  parliament  are  gone  home.  But 
s  for  those  things,  they  are  nothing  to  us,  we  are 
edeemed  from  them  ;  praises  to  the  Lord  for  ever- 
Qore,  who  hath  made  us  to  reign  above  the  world, 
nd  to  trample  upon  it ! 

Dear  brother,  farewell !  salute  us  to  all  that  are 
aithful  in  their  measure  received.  Our  dear  love 

0  thee  and  John  Kilham,  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
jord's  ^ithful  witnesses ;  and  salute  us  to  the 
vomen  our  dear  sisters  upon  Ouse-bridge  [York] 
f  they  are  yet  in  prison. 

Your  brethren  in  the  work  of  the  Lord, 
Francis  Howgill. 
Edward  B^rrough. 

From  a  Copy. 

It  appears  from  Burton's  Diary,  that  after  the 
lassing  of  the  cruel  sentence  upon  J.  Nayler,  the 
louse  of  Commons  proceeded  to  receive  several 
etitions  against  the  Quakers,  presented  from 
farious  parts  of  the  country ;  upon  which  a  debate 
insued,  and  the  petitions  were  referred  to  the 
ame  committee  which  sat  on  James  Nayler's 
ase,  to  report  upon  "  a  bill  to  suppress  the  mis- 
hief."  In  the  course  of  this  debate  many 
lembers  urge  "  some  speedy  course  to  be  taken 
gainst"  this  people :  one  says,  "  the  sect  is  dan- 
erous,  their  increase  numerous,  prevention  very 
ecessary;"  several  others  inform  the  House  that 
hey  are  growing  very  numerous  in  various  parts 
f  the  country;  the  M.  P.  for  Cumberland  states, 
tiat  "  they  meet  in  multitudes,  and  upon  moors 

1  terrorem  popuU,"  [to  the  terror  of  people  !] 


another  [the  M.  P.  for  Devonshire,]  "  that  they 
meet  in  thousands  in  our  county,  and  certainly 
will  overrun  all,  both  ministers  and  magistrates. 
I  desire  that  you  will  make  no  delay  in  this  busi- 
ness :  ere  long  it  will  be  too  late  to  make  a  law." 
There  is  no  doubt,  but  that  in  consequence  of  J. 
Nayler's  affair,  and  the  grave  cognizance  taken  of 
it  by  the  House  of  Commons,  a  strong  public  pre- 
judice was  unjustly  imbibed  against  the  Friends 
of  that  day,  though  in  no  way  implicated  in,  or 
answerable  for  J.  N.'a  offence. 

The  Parliament,  however,  proceeded  with  a 
bill  against  vagrants,  which  was  so  expressed  as 
to  be  capable  of  being  readily  used  against  Friends. 
This  is  probably  the  law  alluded  to  above  by  the 
Protector;  which  enacted  that  every  idle  person 
"  t^agrant  from  his  u.sual  place  «f  living  or  abode," 
and  who  "  shall  not  have  such  good  and  sufficient 
cause  or  business  for  such  his  travelling  or  wan- 
dering, as  the  justices  or  justice  of  peace,  mayors, 
&c.,  before  whom  such  person  or  persons  shall  be 
brought,  shall  approve  of,"  shall  be  proceeded 
against  and  punished  as  a  rogue,  &c. — Scohell's 
Acts,  1657,  cap.  21. 

The  first  mention  of  the  name  of  Quakers  in 
the  records  of  Parliament,  occurs  in  the  Journal 
of  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  year  1654,  from 
whence  the  following  extract  is  taken  : 

Saturday  SOth  December,  1654,  '  Referred  to,' 
a  committee  of  several  members,  '  or  any  three  of 
them,  to  prepare  a  bill  upon  a  debate  of  the  House 
touching  Quakers;  with  power  to  them  to  receive 
informations  from  the  members  of  this  House  or 
others,  touching  these  persons,  the  better  to  en- 
able them  to  describe  them  in  this  bill.' 

The  Editor  of  Burton's  Diary,  after  the  ac- 
count of  the  debate  in  the  above-mentioned  Va- 
grant Bill,  has  a  note,  which  is  curious,  and  is  as 
follows : — 

"A  communication  made  aboirt  this  time  by 
a  military  ofiicer,  to  the  chief  governor  of  Ireland, 
will  show  what  apprehensions  were  excited  there 
by  the  movements  of  these  sons  of  peace.  I 
copied  the  following  from  the  original  letter  of 
Major  Redman,  M.  P.  for  Catherlough,  [<]arlow,] 
it  is  dated  "  Kilkenny,  15th  March,  1656-7," 
and  is  thus  addressed. 

'*  These  to  his  excellency  the  Lord  General 
Cromwell  [Henry  Cromwell]  at  Court-house  Dub- 
lin, humbly  presented. 

Haste,  Haste,  Haste  ! 

May  it  please  your  Excellency, — Captain  Franks 
and  myself  were  at  Waterford,  according  to  your 
order,  when  there  met  about  one  hundred  Quakers 
and  more,  besides  the  parties  of  theui  that  were 
going  thither,  being  ten  or  twelve  in  a  company; 
when  I  ordered  our  parties  of  horse  and  foot  to 
turn  them  back  again,  which  otherwise  would,  I 
judge,  have  increased  their  number  to  about  two 
hundred.  There  was  not  any  disturbance  at  all 
[?]  only  they  met  all  in  a  great  barn,  where  justice 
Cook,  colonel  Leigh,  and  several  others  spent  at 
least  two  hours  endeavouring  to  convince  tbem  of 
their  follies,  but  to  little  purpose.  Cornet  Cooke 
was  very  zealous  amongst  them  to  defend  their 
opinions.  I  advised  colonel  Leigh  not  to  permit 
any  more  such  considerable  numbers,  either  of 
them  or  any  of  their  adherents,  to  meet  within 
that  city." — From  the  Larisdown  MSS.  823  No. 
369. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Diamonds  for  Boring  Artesian  Wells. — Loren- 
zo Dow,  No.  170  Broadway.  New  York,  recently 
brought  to  this  ofiiceacore  of  compact  sand-stone, 
about  two  feet  in  length  and  3  J  inches  in  diam- 
eter, which  was  taken  out  on  the  Funk  farm, 
Pennsylvania,  by  his  peculiar  cutter.    This  in- 


strument was  originally  patented  in  France,  by 
M.  Rudolph  Leschand,  and  subsequently  in  the 
United  States,  through  the  Scientific  American 
Patent  Agency.  The  most  novel  feature  in  the 
tool  is  the  employment  of  diamonds  for  cutters  in 
the  place  of  steel.  These  diamonds  are  set  in  the 
end  of  a  tube  driven  by  machinery,  the  same  as 
an  ordinary  drill,  and  work  with  astonishing  ra- 
pidity. Five  feet  per  hour  is  a  fair  rate  of  pro- 
gress through  hard  sandstone.  The  drill  leaves  a 
core  standing  which  is  broken  off  and  drawn  at 
convenient  lengths.  In  the  cutter  under  notice, 
15  diamonds  are  used,  and  the  cost  of  them  is 
about  $500,  but  they  last  a  long  time,  and  are  prac- 
tically durable.  Miners  and  well  borers  who  have 
seen  it  speak  highly  of  its  efficiency. — Scientific 
American. 


lecture  by  Robert  Hnnt,  r,R.S.,  at  Breage. 
[This  lecture  was  recently  delivered  at  Breage, 
England,  before  a  company  composed  partly  of 
miners  assembled  at  the  opening  of  a  reading 
room  and  literary  institute  established  by  some 
public  spirited  individuals  in  the  parish.  The 
lecturer  stated  it  was  upon  "  The  Commercial 
value  of  Scientific  Knowledge."] 

Robert  Hunt,  on  rising,  observed  that  he  was 
pleased  to  meet  such  an  assemblage  of  workin* 
miners  collected  for  such  an  occasion,  and  trusted 
that  the  remarks  he  was  about  to  make,  by  way 
of  lecture,  might  be  the  means  of  inducing  some 
among  them  to  awake  to  the  importance  of  culti- 
vating habits  of  study  and  observation,  and  not 
to  rest  satisfied  with  the  amount  of  knowledge  of 
their  calling,  as  miners,  that  was  to  be  obtained  by 
the  use  of  the  pick  and  gad.  He  had,  he  believed, 
visited  every  part  of  Great  Britain  where  there 
existed  a  mine,  but  throughout  all  those  districts 
he  met  with  no  class  of  workmen  that  excelled, 
in  intelligence  and  mental  capabilities,  the  la- 
boring miners  of  his  favorite  county,  Cornwall. 
He  had  chosen  as  the  subject  of  his  remarks, 
"The  commerc'al  value  of  scientific  knowledge," 
because  it  was  a  common  practice  among  some 
people,  and  especially  by  some  of  the  organs  of 
the  mining  profession,  to  represent  "  theory"  and 
"  practice"  as  two  principles  antagonistic  to  each 
other,  whereas  the  union  of  theory  and  practice 
was,  as  he  should  illustrate  by  a  few  instances, 
not  only  conducive,  but  essential  to  social  pro- 
gress. There  were  two  ways  in  which  truths 
were  to  be  educed  ;  1st,  by  a  system  of  reasoning, 
and  secondly,  by  experimental  research.  The 
first  sometimes  succeeded,  but  new  principles  were 
almost  invariably,  and  he  wished  this  to  be  borne 
in  mind,  the  result  only  of  careful,  arduous,  and 
persevering  labour,  careful  experiment,  and  close 
and  diligent  observation.  He  believed  the  birth 
of  a  new  principle  into  the  world  was  as  much 
ordained  by  Divine  Providence  as  that  of  a  hu- 
man being.  Often,  profound  philosophers  have 
for  years  hovered  round  a  truth  which  they  were 
not  permitted  to  grasp,  but  only  to  pave  the  way 
for  its  seizure  by  weaker  hands,  to  be  applied  to 
minister  tO  existing  wants,  and  create  others  for 
which  in  turn  fresh  discoveries  will  be  demanded. 
In  a  commercial  community  like  ours,  the  first 
question  that  arises  is,  cui  bono?  What  good  is 
it.?  What  is  the  commercial  value  of  such  dis- 
covery ?  It  often  happens,  indeed  most  com- 
monly, that  this  is  not  at  once  apparent,  but  with 
increased  knowledge  an  unlocked  for  application 
is  discovered,  whereby  it  is  made  to  serve  some 
important  purpose  in  our  ordinary  economy,  and 
its  knowledge  is  apparently  indispensable  to  fur- 
ther progress.  The  learned  professor  went  on 
to  state,  that  among  the  instances  presented 
to  his  mind  of  the  practical  adaptation  of  princi-. 
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pies,  whicli  in  their  origin  seemed  purely  of  sci- 
entific interest,  was  that  of  the  polarization  of 
light,  a  designation  unfortunately  chosen  on  the 
supposition  that  light,  like  a  magnet,  was  pos- 
sessed of  poles.  A  French  engineer  officer  en- 
gaged in  the  examination  of  some  crystals,  had 
his  attention  attracted  by  the  brilliant  rays  of  the 
setting  sun  reflected  upon  one  of  the  opposite 
casements  of  the  Tuileries  into  his  room.  To 
shield  his  eyes  from  the  glare,  he  took  up  a  piece 
of  selenite,  (transparent  sulphate  of  lime  crystal- 
izing  in  rhombohedral  prisms,)  which  he  had  been 
examining,  and  in  looking  through  it  was  surprised 
to  find  that  although  the  casements  and  the 
building  were  quite  visible,  the  brilliant  reflec- 
tion of  the  sun's  rays  was  quite  intercepted.  On 
turning  the  crystal  one-quarter  of  the  way  round  in 
its  own  plane,  these  rays  again  appeared,  to  be  again 
cuto3"onitscompletingasemi  revolution,  andsoon. 
Here  was  the  discovery  of  a  new  property  of  light, 
by  which  it  was  shown  to  be  incapable  under  cer- 
tain conditions  of  passing  through  a  class  of  trans- 
parent bodies,  and  it  was  subsequently  shown 
that  if  a  ray  of  light  was  allowed  to  impinge  on  a 
piece  of  common  glass,  at  an  angle  of  about  70 
degrees,  and  the  reflected  ray  received  at  a  simi- 
lar angle  on  a  second  piece  of  glass,  on  the  latter 
being  turned  round  the  light  would  appear  to 
vanish  at  each  alternate  quarter  revolution.  The 
probable  explanation  of  this  remarkable  phenome- 
non, the  lecturer  stated,  was  to  be  found  in  that 
light  was  propagated  by  a  series  of  undulations 
in  an  elastic  medium,  which  might  be  illustrated 
by  fastening  one  end  of  a  cord  and  taking  the 
other  in  the  hand ;  by  shaking  the  cord  a  series 
of  undulations,  say  in  a  perpendicular  plane,  may 
be  set  up,  and  then,  by  moving  the  hand  hori- 
zontally another  set  of  undulations  in  that  direc- 
tion may  also  be  excited,  and  by  a  little  practice 
both  these  may  be  made  to  exist  simultaneously. 
Now  in  the  case  of  light,  after  the  first  reflection, 
the  undulations  were  confined  to  one  plane,  which 
the  second  mirror  being  possessed  of  the  same 
properties  as  the  first  is  unable  to  reflect  equally 
in  all  directions.  This  peculiar  property  of  light, 
which  would  appear  totally  devoid  of  practical  in- 
terest, has  been  most  advantageously  applied  in 
the  process  of  sugar  refining.  As  many  present 
might  be  aware,  sugar  consisted  Df  crystallizable 
and  non-crystallizable  portions,  the  latter,  as  mo- 
lasses, being  of  much  less  value  than  the  former, 
of  which  of  course  it  becomes  the  interest  of  the 
manufacturer  to  produce  the  maximum  quantity, 
which  is  found  greatly  to  depend  upon  the  exact 
amount  of  boiling  to  which  the  syrup  is  subjected. 
Till  recently  this  was  ascertained  by  the  rule  of 
thumb  method  of  witlidrawiu<r  a  portion  of  the 
contents  of  the  vacuum  pan  upon  a  rod,  and  watch- 
ing the  crystallization  that  took  place.  It  has 
been  discovered  that  at  the  precise  moment  when 
the  syrup  attains  the  proper  condition,  a  change 
occurs  in  its  polarising  action  on  light,  and  by 
the  application  of  a  simple  instrujiient  called  a 
polariscopc,  constructed  on  the  principles  describ- 
ed, this  moment  may  be  exactly  determined, 
and  the  charge  withdrawn  from  the  pans.  By 
this  simple  application  of  a  scientific  principle, 
which  was  first  adopted  in  the  French  refineries, 
a  saving  of  several  thousands  sterling  a  year  is 
efl'ectcd  even  to  a  single  firm.  In  France,  sugar 
is  principally  obtained  from  the  beet  root  and 
parsnips.  It  is  found  to  be  of  great  impor- 
tance to  use  the  roots  at  a  particular  stage  of 
growth,  tiie  proportion  of  saccharine  matter  they 
contain  often  varying  as  much  as  5  or  10  per 
cent,  in  a  few  hours  j  of  course  this  was  the  cause 
much  uncertainity  and  source  of  great  waste. 
The  plan  at  present  pursued  was  to  withdraw 


some  of  the  roots,  and  examining  the  expressed 
juice  with  the  polariscope,  the  condition  of  the 
plant,  as  regarded  the  crystallizable  sugar  present 
was  at  once  discovered.  Another  application  of 
this  principle  is  in  the  navigation  of  some  parts 
of  the  Pacific,  which  is  rendered  very  dangerous 
by  the  numerous  coral  reefs  rising  to  within  a 
few  feet  of  the  surface;  so  that  it  was  formerly 
the  practice  to  keep  boats  sounding,  constantly, 
ahead  of  the  vessel.  It  has  been  found  that  the 
quantity  of  polarized  rays  emerging  from  any 
given  surface  of  water  is  dependent  on  the  depth, 
and  by  the  simple  application  of  a  polarising  eye- 
piece to  an  ordinary  telescope,  and  turning  the 
index,  the  depth  of  water  may  be  estimated  to  a 
few  inches,  at  a  distance  of  many  miles.  A  fevi^ 
years  since  Dr.  Hofi"man  was  engaged  in  examin- 
ing the  compounds  of  carbon  and  hydrogen 
to  be  found  in  coal  tar;  among  others,  a  substance 
called,  from  its  yielding  benzoic  acid,  (the  sub- 
stance given  off  when  the  common  gum  benjamin, 
used  in  making  pastilles  and  incense,  is  heated,) 
"  benzine."  With  this  he  found  another  com- 
pound called  "  aniline,"  for  the  presence  of  which 
he  was  desirous'  of  obtaining  a  test.  This  test  he 
found  in  ordinary  chloride  of  lime,  which,  on 
being  added  to  any  substance  containing  it,  yield- 
ed a  beautiful  purple  colour.  The  subject  passed 
into  the  hands  of  —  Perkins,  a  young,  intelligent 
student  at'  the  laboratory,  who  succeeded  in  elimi- 
nating from  this  very  substance  those  splendid 
colours  so  well  known  as"  mauve"  and"  magenta." 
Indeed,  the  first  substance  dyed  with  it — a  skein 
of  white  silk  purchased  in  Piccadilly — was  either 
dyed  or  immediately  "afterwards  brought  into  the 
lecturer's  office  at  Jermyn-street.  This  was  the 
origin  of  the  original  Perkin's  dye,  and  that  gen- 
tleman, now  about  twenty-five  yeai's  old,  has  re- 
alised a  fortune  of  at  least  £70,000,  as  an  index 
of  the  commercial  value  of  his  scientific  knowl- 
edge. From  this  same  coal  tar  is  also  obtained 
those  essences  flavouring  the  bulk  of  the  confec- 
tionery now  sold,  as  orange  blossom,  peach,  pine- 
apple, &c.,  and  even  the  oil  of  bitter  almonds, 
with  this  difi"erence,  that  while  the  oil  expressed 
from  the  almond  is  highly  poisonous,  from  the 
quantity  of  prussic  acid  it  contains,  the  artificial 
product  of  the  laboratory  is  innocuous.  For  a 
long  period  it  was  said,  and  perhaps  truly  so, 
that  the  art  of  dyeing  the  imperial  purple  for 
which  ancient  Tyre  was  celebrated,  was  lost,  ex 
cept  that  it  was  obtained  from  a  species  of  shell- 
fish, specimens  of  which,  with  its  purple  sac,  the 
lecturer  had  often  seen  on  the  shores  of  Mount's 
Bay.  Recent  discoveries  had  resulted  in  this 
colour  in  all  its  richness  being  obtained  from  a 
substance  brought  for  manure  from  the  shores  of 
Africa  and  Peru — guano ;  from  which,  as  soon 
as  public  taste  demands,  a  series  of  dyes  rivalling 
in  beauty,  the  mauves  and  magentas,  the  chemist 
is  ready  to  supply.  Ou  the  table  before  him  was 
a  collection  of  specimens  of  metals  such  as  he 
might  venture  to  say  had  never  before  been  seen 
in  (Jornwall.  They  had  been  forwarded  at  his 
request  from  some  of  his  personal  friends  in  Lon- 
don, for  a  lecture' which  he  had  given  to  the  min- 
ing class  at  St.  Agnes,  and  this  was  the  second 
time  of  their  being  exhibited.  The  majority 
were  indirectly  the  result  of  a  discovery  of  Sir 
Humphry  Davy,  (who,  as  most  present  knew,  was 
a  native  of  a  neighbouring  parish — Ludgvan,)  by 
which  he  showed  that  the  substances,  potassa  and 
soda,  were  the  oxides  of  certain  metals — potassium 
and  sodium.  Now,  these  diflFercd  from  ordinary 
metals,  in  that  they  were  both  so  light  as  to  flout 
on  the  surface  of  water,  and  possessed  such  affinity 
for  oxygen  as  to  decompose  -  that  substance  at 
common   temperatures — the  former  combining 


with  this  element  so  energetically  as  to  ignite  the 
hydrogen  as  it  was  disengaged.  [Professor  Hunt 
here  dropped  a  globule  of  potassium  in  water  con- ; 
tained  in  a  dish,  the  metal  appeared  instantly  to 
take  fire,  burning  with  a  beautiful  purple  flame, 
and  moving  rapidly  over  the  surface ;  a  piece  of 
sodium  was  also  dropt  on  the  water,  it  moved 
about  rapidly  with  a  hissing  noise,  but  not  be- 
coming inflamed,  except  when  it  came  in  contact 
with  the  edge  of  the  dish,  when  sparks  were  givea 
out.]  ■  / 

(To  be  concluded.)  ' 

All  for  the  Best. — Dr.  Johnson  used  to  say 
that  a  habit  of  looking  at  the  best  side  of  every 
,4event  is  better  than  a  thousand  pounds  a  year. 
Bishop  Hall  quaintly  remarks,  "  For  every  bad 
there  might  be  a  worse ;  and  when  a  man  breaks 
his  leg,  let  him  be  thankful  that  it  was  not  his 
neck."  When  Fenelon's  library  was  on  fire, 
"  God  be  praised  !"  he  exclaimed,  '*  that  it  is  not 
the  dwelling  of  some  poor  man !"  This  is  the 
true  spirit  of  submission  ;  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful traits  that  can  possess  the  human  heart.  Re- 
solve to  see  this  world  on  its  sunny  side,  and  you 
have  almost  half  won  the  battle  of  life  at  the  out- 
set.— Late  Paper. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

In  a  letter  from  Richmond,  Indiana,  giving 
some  account  of  the  last  Yearly  Meeting  held 
there,  and  published  in  the  Twelfth  month  num- 
ber of  the  London  Friend,  we  find  the  following 
account  of  changes  then  made  in  the  discipline  of 
that  meeting. 

From  another  source  we  learn  that  the  "  broader 
and  firmer  basis"  on  which  the  christian  testimony  lla 
against  war  is  said  to  have  been  placed,  admits  of 
the  payment  of  the  fine,  or  acceptance  of  either 
of  the  stations  provided  for  non-combatants  by 
the  law  of  the  United  States,  in  lieu  of  military 
service. 

"On  Second-day  the  report  of  the  committee  i 
appointed  last  year  to  revise  the  Discipline  was 
read,  and  the  Yearly  Meeting  proceeded  to  con- 
sider the  proposed  alterations  in  a  joint  sitting  of 
men  and  women  Friends  (the  Book  of  Discipline 
had  been  revised  in  1854.)  The  changes  now 
proposed  were  read  paragraph  by  paragraph,  and 
explained  by  the  clerk.  The  subjects  in  the  Book 
of  Discipline  are  now  arranged  according  to  their 
importance  and  connection,  and  an  article  on 
Prayer  is  inserted  near  the  beginning  of  the  book. 
In  the  article  on  war  some  items  were  left  out, 
the  Yearly  Meeting  feeling  the  impo^nce  of 
placing  our  testimony  on  a  broader  ana  firmer 
basis.  Children,  one  of  whose  parents  is  a  mem 
ber,  are  now  to  be  considered  members  of  our 
Society.  There  is  an  important  addition  to  the 
article  on  convinced  persons,  in  which  it  is  ar- 
ranged that^here  a  company  of  persons  are  living 
away  from  any  meeting  (as,  for  instance,  the 
Freedmen  in  the  South,)  who  regularly  meet  after 
the  manner  of  Friends,  and  evince  a  wish  to  be- 
come members- of  our  religious  Society,  they  may 
be  received  in  a  body  after  due  examination. 
Liberty  is  now  given  to  Friends  to  sit  down  to- 
gether regularly,  without  being  thought  in  any 
way  to  infringe  on  the  Discipline.  The  article  on 
Ministers  and  Elders  and  their  Meetings  is  now 
arranged  like  that  in  your  Discipline,  with  this 
addition,  that  a  committee  from  the  Quarterly  and 
Monthly  Meetings  is  to  be  appointed  every  three 
years  to  revise  the  list  of  elders.  Heretofore,  the 
select  meetings  have  proposed  the  names  of  elders 
to  the  Monthly  Meeting,  and  there  has  been  no 
revision.  The  difterent  gifts  are  also  to  be  recog- 
nised by  the  Monthly  Meetings,  who  are  at  liberty 
to  liberate  any  member,  though  not  a  minieter,  to 
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3guIatioDS  have  been  altered,  and  it  is  not  now  a 
isownable  cflFence  to  attend  a  marriage  not  con- 
ucted  after  the  manner  of  Friends.  A  person 
aay  marry  one  not  in  membership  in  our  meet 
Dgs,  as  in  your  Discipline;  and  the  clause  about 
hose  going  to  marry  not  living  in  the  same  house 
s  struck  out.  It  was  proposed  in  the  Yearly 
Meeting  to  make  the  following  addition  to  the 
fourth  Query — '  Are  Friends  clear  of  the  use, 
ultivation,  or  sale  of  tobacco  ?'"  but,  after  some 
liscussion,  it  was  concluded  better  to  only  insert 
.yjf!  idvice  against  the  unnecessary  rise,  cultivation, 
%t  sale  of  it. 

Three  statistical  queries  have  also  been  added, 
.6  in  your  Discipline,  viz  : — 

1st.  How  many  members  and  how  many  fami- 
ies  have  you  ? 

2d.  How  many  persons  have  ceased  to  be  mem- 
ers  ? 

3d.  How  many  persons  Lave  been  added  as 
aembers  1" 
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RemarJcalile  Destruction  of  Caterpillars  in  Or- 
Jiards. — Those  of  our  readers  who  either  have 
ruit  trees  in  their  gardens,  or  who  cultivate  large 
rchards,  will  learn  with  much  gratification  that 
certain  instrumentality  of  destruction  to  cater- 
lillars  has  been  discovered.  That  coal  oil  wi)' 
ause  instant  death  to  these  pests,  has  been  proved 
»eyond  all  doubt.  A  letter  was  recently  received 
t  the  Leader  office,  for  publication,  from  one  of 
fur  subscribers,  an  extensive  farmer  in  the  town- 
hip  of  Clerk,  county  of  Durham,  stating  the  fact 
bat,  as  a  last  resort,  to  endeavour  to  destroy  the 
aterpillars,  (which  had  almost  taken  entire  pos- 
ession  of  the  trees  in  his  orchard,)  heexperimen- 
ed  with  coal  oil.  Complete  success  attended  the 
xperiment.  A  brush  of  stiff  feathers  was  made, 
nd  portions  of  the  trees  smeared  with  the  oil,  in 
ddition  to  placing  a  small  quantity  on  the  nests, 
nstant  death  ensued.  The  proprietor  of  the  Lea- 
ler  at  once  tested  the  oil  on  his  trees  at  Glengrove 
''arm,  Yonge  street,  where  the  caterpillars  had 
lollecte^in  thousands,  doing  fearful  damage.  In 
couple  of  hours  one  quart  of  it  had  cleared  the 
orchard  completely  of  caterpillars.  The  dead  lay 
round  in  all  directions.  The  effect  of  the  oil  on 
he  pests  seemed  miraculous;  there  was  no  long 
lelay  to  undergo,  for  one  touch  of  the  deadly 
ubstance  to  the  nests  spread  desolation  in  all  di- 
ections.  This  is  certainly  a  cheap  remedy,  as 
rell  as  a  sure  one,  and  all  our  subscribers  troubled 
rith  caterpillars  should  adopt  it. —  Toronto  Lead- 


The  forgetfulness  wherewith  Grod  forgets  the 
ins  of  his  repentant  children,  is  of  the  heart,  not 
f  the  head.  It  is  such  forgetfulness  as  the  mo- 
her  bestows  upon  the  little  one,  who  weeps  out 
lis  sorrow  on  her  bosom.  Remembering  the  act, 
he  remembers  it  without  a  vestige  of  anger  or 
lispleasure.  She  remembers  it  only  to  help  more 
generously,  and  to  love  more  deeply.  So  should 
re  forgive  and  forget  each  others  trespasses. 
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It  may  sometimes  be  observed  that  in  extra- 
rdinary  crises  requiring  prompt  and  efficient 
□easures,  men  considered  wise  and  philanthropic, 
aake  great  mistakes  in  pointing  out  the  course 
0  be  pursued,  in  consequence  of  taking  it  for 
'ranted  that  the  dictates  of  common  sense  and 


the  principles  of  justice  and  truth  applicable  to 
the  ordinary  affairs  of  life,  are  too  simple,  or  not 
sufficiently  stringent  to  meet  the  exigency.  This, 
it  is  to  be  feared,  may  be  the  case  in  defining  the 
status  and  legislating  for  the  future  rights  and 
immunities  of  the  freedmen. 

We  can  understand  that  it  may  be  a  question 
with  many,  when  and  how  it  will  be  prudent  and 
proper  to  confer  the  elective  franchise  on  the 
tens  of  thousands  of  ignorant  and  degraded  men 
who  have  just  emerged  from  a  brutalizing  slavery; 
but  one  would  suppose  that  having  declared  them 
free,  tlie  government,  as  soon  as  the  war  shall  be 
over,  and  the  country  restored  to  its  peaceful  pur- 
suits, would  allow  them,  like  all  other  citizens, 
to  ^ake  whatever  position  they  may  find  them- 
seh  ^s  able  to  fill,  or  that  the  demand  and  supply 
for  labour  may  open  to  them  ;  and  thus  become 
self-supporting  and  independent,  under  the  pro- 
tection and  control  of  the  laws  of  the  State  wherein 
they  may  reside. 

In  the  present  dislocation  of  the  whole  social 
system  in  the  insurgent  States,  and  the  supervi- 
sion of  the  long  established  institution  by  which 
labour  and  sustenance  were  regulated,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  rescue  the  homeless  and  utterly  destitute 
colored  population  from  perishing,  by  extending 
the  care  of  the  government  and  the  benevolence 
of  the  people  in  the  loyal  States,  to  feed  and 
clothe  them.  But  their  conduct  under  these 
most  unfavorable  circumstances,  has  shown  their 
capacity  and  willingness  to  become  laborious  and 
valuable  citizens,  requiring  no  peculiar  govern- 
ment, and  entitled  to  as  free  scope  as  we  willingly 
accord  to  the  thousands  of  ignorant  immigrants 
that  flock  yearly  to  our  shores. 

It  is,  however,  understood  that  the  government 
has  sanctioned  the  continuation  and  extension  of 
the  system  inaugurated  and  carried  out  by  Gene- 
ral Banks  in  Louisiana,  and  which  differs  mater- 
iaJly  from  the  course  we  have  alluded  to,  and 
virtually  deprives  the  coloured  population  there 
of  some  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  freemen. 

What  that  system  is,  may  be  gathered  from 
the  following  extract  from  a  lecture  delivered  by 
him  in  Boston,  a  short  time  before  his  last  depar- 
ture for  New  Orleans.  After  describing  the 
numbers  and  the  destitution  of  the  slaves  in  Lou- 
isiana who  were  virtually  free,  because  their  legal 
owners  could  not  enforce  their  claims  upon  them, 
and  of  the  freedmen  under  the  proclamation  of 
the  President,  he  says  : — 

"They  had  no  means  of  support  of  their  own. 
They  had  to  be  protected  by  distribution  rather 
than  by  concentration,  and  as  the  first  step,  both 
to  relieve  the  government,  to  protect  the  army 
from  connection  with  such  masses  of  people,  to 
maintain  the  public  health,  to  preserve  the  lives 
of  the  colored  people  themselves,  it  was  determ- 
ined to  give  them  employment.  That  employ- 
ment was  established  at  the  outset  in  the  montli 
of  January,  upon  the  basis  of  absolute  and  perfect 
freedom  of  the  negro  in  all  respects  and  all  con- 
siderations, to  make  him  independent,  and  to 
prepare  him  for  as  perfect  an  independence  as 
that  enjoyed  by  any  other  class  of  people  on 
this  continent.  Those  who  were  engaged  in 
the  cultivation  of  plantations,  both  in  the  home 
population  or  those  who  accompanied  the  army, 
or  who  had  undertaken  this  business  since  the 
rebellion  commenced,  were  told  that  by  the  pay- 
ment to  the  negroes  of  due  wages,  providing  them 
with  suitable  rations,  with  clothing,  with  medical 
attendance,  taking  care  of  the  whole  of  the 
population,  leaving  the  labourer  under  the 
protection  of  the  government  itself  in  regard 
to  his  rights — that  upon  these  conditions  they 
might  employ  the   negro   population  of  that 


State."  The  negro  understood  or  was  instructed 
that  he  was  at  liberty  to  select  his  employer  and 
to  go  where  he  pleased,  but  that  he  was  expected 
to  labour  for  the  support  of  himself  and  his  fam- 
ily, and  the  sick,  the  infirm,  the  young  of  his 
race,  somewhere,  and  if  not  upon  the  plantations, 
upon  the  government  works.  Both  parties  ac- 
cepted the  proposition  readily — those  who  were 
engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  because  they 
had  no  alternative — the  negro  because  he  had  no 
other  desire.  He  saw  that  he  had  his  freedom, 
the  choice  of  employment,  the  choice  of  work, 
rations  for  himself  and  family,  clothing,  such  as 
the  government  should  deem  suitable  for  him, 
education  for  his  children,  and  wages  that  would 
from  time  to  time  be  increasad  in  such  a  manner 
that  he  could  provide  for  himself  and  for  them 
in  the  future.  The  principles  upon  which  this 
was  done  was  determined  by  the  negroes  them- 
selves. Fifteen  or  twenty  of  the  most  intelligent, 
the  best  educated  young  coloured  men  of  Louisi- 
ana, who  were  themselves  free  and  knew  well  the 
character  of  the  coloured  population,  were  sent 
out  into  different  parishes.  They  were  authorized 
to  go  where  they  pleased,  to  speak  with  whom 
they  pleased.  At  their  request  they  were  per- 
mitted to  carry  arms,  to  defend  themselves,  and 
they  visited  the  negro  population  in  the  different 
parishes  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1863,  and 
they  brought  to  the  government  the  terms  of  la- 
bour which  the  negroes  desired.  They  were, 
first,  that  their  families  should  not  be  separated  ; 
second,  that  they  should  not  be  flogged  ;  third, 
that  their  children  should  be  educated ;  and 
fourth,  that  they  should  not  be  compelled  to  la- 
bour where  they  did  not  like  to,  where  they  had 
hitherto  been  abused.  All  these  privileges  were 
granted  to  them.  The  planters,  both  the  old 
population  and  the  new,  considered  the  subject 
for  themselves,  not  in  the  same  way,  not  by  agents 
sent  among  them,  but  by  public  meetings.  And 
in  order  to  avoid  what  was  a  difficulty  among 
them — that  is,  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  any  one 
man  leading  off  in  favor  of  a  policy  which  recog- 
nized the  freedom  of  the  negro,  and  required  the 
payment  of  wages,  and  the  performance  of  other 
conditions  required  by  the  government,  they  held 
a  meeting  at  which  it  was  declared  by  a  unani- 
mous vote  that  they  would  accept  the  proposition 
of  the  government ;  and  thus  avoided  the  respon- 
sibility on  the  part  of  any  of  them,  of  being  the 
first  to  accede  to  terms  so  contrary  to  their  expec- 
tation." 

The  course  here  delineated  may  have  been  the 
best  that  could  be  pursued  under  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances, affecting  the  government  and  the 
coloured  population  of  Louisiana,  which  the  war 
had  brought  about;  and  it  may  be  expedient  to 
continue  it  until  those  circumstances  shall  be  ma- 
terially changed  by  the  return  of  peace.  But  in 
the  same  lecture,  from  which  we  have  quoted, 
General  Banks  remarks  :  "  I  do  not  believe  that 
there  is  required  any  change  whatever  in  the 
state  of  labour  that  has  been  in  operation  in 
Louisiana  two  years — that  any  change  is  required 
to  make  a  permanent  settlement  so  far  as  the  in- 
terests of  labour  are  concerned,  on  the  basis  of 
the  union  of  the  States.  I  am  assured  by  my  own 
observation — I  don't  know  that  the  result  may  be 
reached — that  under  the  system  of  labour  adopted 
there,  cotton  and  sugar  can  be  raised  for  a  cent  a 
pound  each,  under  a  good  government." 

Notwithstanding  what  is  said  respecting  the 
perfect  freedom  of  these  negroes,  it  is  obvious 
they  are  in  a  state  of  tutelage  to  the  government, 
and  may  be  brought  by  their  employers  into  a 
condition  not  much  better  than  the  servitude  from 
which  they  have  just  escaped.    The  government 
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officer  decides  what  is  to  be  "  due  wages,"  "  suit- 
able rations,"  "  clothing  such  as  he  should  deem 
suitable"  for  the  freedmen,  medical  attendance, 
&c.,  and  stipulates  that  the  wages  "  would  from 
time  to  time  be  increased  in  such  a  manner  that 
he  could  provide  for  himself  and  family  in  future," 
while  he  is  to  have  the  choice  of  employment  and 
of  employer,  and  to  be  left  "  under  the  protection 
of  the  government  itself  in  regard  to  his  rights." 

It  is  not  necessary  to  point  out,  on  the  present 
occasion,  all  the  objections  presenting  to  this  un- 
necessary assumption  of  charge  by  the  govern- 
ment, under  the  ordinary  conditions  of  peace;  but 
we  believe  all  experience  has  proved  that  this 
kind  of  interference  with  the  self-dependence  and 
remuneration  of  the  working  classes,  always  breeds 
discontent,  and  impedes  their  improvement  and 
advance  in  the  scale  of  social  life;  while  there  are 
so  many  ways  by  which  the  employers  may  escape 
the  observation,  or  blind  the  eye  of  the  official, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  la- 
bourer, that  unless  he  is  his  own  master,  and  go 
or  stay  at  his  option,  grievous  oppression  may  be 
perpetrated;  and  if  the  published  accounts  are 
true,  there  has  been  already  no  little  of  this  on 
some  of  the  plantations  in  Louisiana. 

The  subject  is  one  of  grave  import,  nearly  con- 
nected with  the  well-being  of  the  freedmen  and 
the  settlement  and  prosperity  of  our  country.  We 
trust  it  will  receive  the  careful  consideration  of 
the  people,  and  that  no  system  will  be  adopted 
other  than  will  secure  to  this  long  enslaved  race 
the  same  freedom  and  self-control  as  are  enjoyed 
by  all  other  classes. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

Foreign. — News  from  Europe  to  the  16th  inst.  The 
late  iutelligence  from  the  United  States  was  regarded 
with  great  interest  in  England.  The  London  Times 
strongly  urges  the  opening  of  negociations  in  America, 
and  says  it  must  come  to  that  at  last,  and  the  sooner  it 
does  come  it  will  be  the  better  for  America  and  the 
world  at  large.  The  Times  disclaims  all  selfish  motives, 
but  for  the  interests  of  humanity  urges  pacific  advances. 
It  believes  that  the  war,  unless  ended  by  negotiations, 
must  go  on  until  the  South  is  made  a  howling  wilder- 
ness, and  the  North  becomes  prostrated  financially  and 
commercially,  for  years.  It  was  rumored  that  Federal 
agents  were  at  work  at  Preston,  seeking  to  beguile  the 
factory  operatives  there  to  emigrate  to  the  United  States. 
The  bullion  in  the  Bunk  of  England  has  increased 
£282,000,  and  the  raie  of  discount  has  been  reduced  to 
6  per  cent.  The  sales  of  cotton  in  the  Liverpool  market 
the  previous  week,  amounted  to  42,000  bales.  Fair 
Orleans,  2'Ad.  Middling  uplands,  2h\d.  Stock  in  port, 
376,000  bales,  including  12,500  American.  Breadstuffs 
quiet  and  steady.  Red  wheat.  Is.  6d.  a  84.  per  cental. 
Consols,  89|-  a  8bj. 

The  news  from  all  parts  of  the  continent  was  meagre 
and  uninteresting.  Advices  from  Frankfort  state  that 
American  stocks  reuiuined  firm,  but  the  demand  for 
them  had  declined.  The  Bank  of  France  had  reduced 
the  rate  of  discount  from  6  to  5  per  cent.  W.  L.  Dayton, 
the  United  States  minister  at  Paris,  died  suddenly  of 
apoplexy. 

A  violent  gale  on  the  east  coa.Rt  of  India,  had  caused 
a  great  inundation,  attended  with  the  loss  of  thousands 
of  lives. 

United  States. — Congrett. — Botli  Houses  have  passed 
the  bill  amend:\tory  of  the  Internal  Revenue  law,  ira- 
posing  a  duty  of  two  dollars  a  gallon  on  distilled  spirits 
on  and  after  the  1st  of  First  month,  I8U0.  A  committee 
of  conference  between  the  two  Houses  has  been  ap- 
pointed on  till'  hill  to  establish  a  bureau  of  frecdmeii's 
affairs.  In  the  House  of  Representatives  a  resolution 
has  been  adopted  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  pro- 
viding by  law  for  the  treatment  of  rebel  prisoners  simi- 
lar to  that  bestoweil  upon  Union  prisoners.  The  Presi- 
dent has  .eigiied  the  bill  creating  the  grade  of  Vice 
Admiral  in  the  navy,  ranking  with  Lieutenant  General 
in  the  army.  Admiral  Farragut  was  nominated  to  the 
new  grade,  and  approved  by  the  Senate. 

The  Bonier  Trouhlfi. — It  is  stated  that  a  (jood  under- 
Btanding  has  been  reached  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment with  tliiit  of  Canada.  The  Gov.  General  has  had 
several  of  the  rebel  raiders  re-arrested,  and  they  are 
MW  Had«rg«iiig  •xMmiBitUiiB. 


Blockade  Runners. — Admiral  Porter,  under  date  of  the 
15th  inst.,  reports  further  captures  of  blockade  runners 
off  the  coast  of  North  Carolina.  He  states  that  within 
the  last  fifty  days,  his  fleet  has  captured  and  destroyed 
$5,500,000  worth  of  rebel  property  in  vessels  attempt- 
ing to  run  the  blockade. 

Virginia. — No  change  is  reported  in  the  situation  of 
affairs  near  Richmond  and  Petersburg.  Sheridan's 
cavalry  has  again  moved  up  the  Shenandoah  valley. 
The  Richmond  papers  of  the  22d,  say  that  the  United 
States  forces  had  arrived  at  Madison  Court-house,  and 
were  moving  on  Gor'donsville.  A  later  rebel  dispatch 
states  the  Federal  troops  had  met  with  a  repulse  and 
were  retreating. 

North  Carolina. — According  to  Richmond  papers  of 
the  24th,  a  formidable  expedition,  under  the  command 
of  General  Butler  and  Admiral  Porter,  appeared  off 
Wilmington  on  the  23d  inst.  The  rebel  General  Bragg 
was  in  command  at  Wilmington,  and  was  confident  of 
his  ability  to  hold  it. 

Kentucky. — The  rebel  cavalry,  under  Gen.  Lyon,  was 
attacked  on  the  17th  near  Ashbyville,  and  defeated,  and 
a  portion  of  the  rebel  command  was  driven  from  Hop- 
kiusville  on  the  18th.  They  retreated  northward  and 
struck  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad  at  Eliza- 
bethtown,  inflicting  some  damage  upon  the  road.  A 
Louisville  dispatch  of  the  24th  says,  that  the  rebels  are 
closely  followed  by  a  brigade  of  United  States  cavalry. 

Tennessee. — At  the  latest  accounts  from  Thomas'  army 
it  was  at  or  near  Columbia,  and  that  of  Gen.  Hood  was 
at  Pulaski,  near  the  southern  border  of  the  State.  The 
cavalry  force  under  Forrest  had  effected  a  junction  with 
Hood.  Previous  to  his  retreat,  Forrest  attacked  Mur- 
freesboro  and  was  repulsed  with  heavy  loss,  The  en- 
tire loss  of  the  rebels  since  entering  Tennessee,  is  esti- 
mated at  about  17,000.  Of  this  number  8000  were 
killed  and  wounded,  and  9000  captured.  Eighteen  of 
the  rebel  generals  were  killed,  wounded  or  captured, 
and  their  loss  of  artillery  exceeded  sixty  pieces.  The 
total  Union  loss,  it  is  said,  does  not  exceed  7000,  with 
two  generals  slightly  wounded.  Important  successes  of 
the  Federal  forces  in  East  Tennessee,  are  also  an- 
nounced. The  latest  Nashville  dispatch  reports  that 
the  recent  heavy*rains  have  so  swollen  the  Tennessee 
river  as  to  prevent  Hood's  army  from  crossing.  There 
was  less  than  one  days  march  between  the  two  hostile 
armies. 

Georgia. — The  city  of  Savannah  was  occupied  by  Gen. 
Sherman  on  the  morning  of  the  21st  inst.  Gen.  Hardee, 
and  the  main  body  of  the  rebel  army,  escaped  the  pre- 
vious night  by  crossing  the  river  opposite  the  city.  The 
rebels  seem  to  have  attempted  little  or  no  opposition, 
and  secured  their  retreat  just  in  time  to  avoid  capture. 
About  800  of  the  rebel  troops  were  taken  prisoners. 
Sherman  also  captured  one  hundred  and  fifty  heavy 
guns,  with  a  large  supply  of  ammunition,  33,000  bales 
of  cotton^  13  locomotives,  190  cars  and  other  valuable 
property,  including  three  steamers.  Before  their  flight 
the  rebels  burned  the  navy  yard,  and  blew  up  their  iron 
clad  vessels.  The  city  was  otherwise  left  uninjured, 
and  was  found  to  contain  a  population  of  about  20,000 
inhabitants,  who  appeared  to  be  quiet  and  well  dis- 
posed. Gen.  Foster  states  in  his  dispatch,  that  com- 
munication with  the  fleet  had  already  been  opened,  and 
arrangements  were  being  made  to  clear  the  channel  of 
the  Savannah  of  all  obstructions. 

Exchange  of  Prisoners. — The  flag  of  truce  in  Charles- 
ton harbor  is  ended.  The  rebels  delivered  up  12,000 
Federal  prisoners,  and  received  a  like  number  in  re- 
turn. There  are  many  more  prisoners  of  war  on  both 
sides  for  whose  exchange  no  measures  have  yet  been 
perfected. 

Soutliern  Items. — Some  of  the  rebel  journals  manifest 
increasing  dissatisfaction  with  the  administration  of 
Jefferson  Davis.  The  Richmond  Examiner  of  the  21st 
inst.,  complains  bitterly  of  tlie  management  of  the  rebel 
President,  and  attributes  all  the  military  disasters  which 
have  befallen  the  South  to  his  personal  interference  in 
matters  beyond  his  capacity.  The  rebel  Congress  is 
said,  by  tlie  Examiner,  to  be  the  subservient  tool  of  Jef- 
ferson Davis,  and  at  each  session  to  furnish  new  incen- 
tives to  perversity,  and  new  means  of  mischief.  The 
Richmond  Whig  oi'  the  22d,  contains  an  extract  from  the 
proceedings  of  the  North  Carolina  legislature  as  follows: 
"On  the  Uih  inst.,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  —  Sharpe 
introduced  the  following  resolutions:  Resolved,  That 
State  sovereignty  is  the  principle  on  which  North  Caro- 
lina and  the  other  States  withdrew  from  the  United 
States  government;  and,  therefore,  the  States  compris- 
ing the  southern  confederacy  are  sovereigns,  and  that 
the  confederate  government  is  only  the  agent  of  the 
Slates,  and  subject  to  their  control.  Resolved,  further. 
That  the  States  in  their  sovereign  capacity  have  the 
right  l«  lak8  up  lb«  question  of  p«u««  or  war,  aad  sot- 


tie  it  without  consultation  with  the  president  of  th 
southern  confederacy  or  of  the  so-called  United  States 
On  motion  of —  Crawford,  of  Rowan,  these  resolution 
were  laid  on  the  table — ayes  52,  nays  50."  The  Ex 
aminer  states,  that  from  First  mo.  1st  to  Twelfth  mc 
19th,  1864,  the  number  of  Federal  prisoners  that  entere 
the  Libby  prison  in  Richmond,  was  31,630.  Since  th( 
war  began  about  125,000  men  have  passed  the  doors  0 
this  prison  and  departed  as  prisoners  of  war. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  342,  including  2; 
deaths  and  interments  of  soldiers.  Of  consumption,  45 
scarlet  fever,  22;  small  pox,  23  ;  old  age,  10. 

The  Markets.,  Sfc. — The  following  were  the  quotation 
on  the  24th  inst.  New  York. — American  gold  220  i 
221.  United  States  sixes,  1881,  116^;  ditto,  5-20,  108J 
ditto,  10-40,  5  per  cents,  101  J.  Superfine  State  flour 
$9.50  a  $9.80.  Shipping  Ohio,  $10.90  a  $11.20.  Balti 
more  flour,  fair  to  extra,  $10.70  a  $12.20.  White  Michi- 
gan wheat,  $2.65  ;  amber  western,  $2.50  ;  spring  wheat 
$2.20  a  $2.29.  Canada  barley,  $2.08.  Oats,  93  a  $1.05 
State  rye,  $1.85.  New  yellow  corn,  $1.75  a  $1.80; 
western  mixed,  $1.88  a  $1.91.  Middlings  cotton,  $1.23 
Cuba  sugar,  18J  a  21.  Philadelphia. — Superfine  flour 
$9.75  a  $10.25;  extra  and  fancy  brands,  $11  a  $13! 
Red  wheat,  $2.60  a  $2.65  ;  white,  $2.85  a  $2.95.  Rye. 
$1.73  a  $1.75.  New  yellow  corn,  $1.68;  old,  $1.88' 
Oats,  92  cents.  Clover-seed,  $14.50  a  $14.75.  Timothy, 
.    Flax-seed,  $3.85. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  W.  Darlington,  Pa.,  $3,  to  No.  52,  vol. 
38,  and  for  J.  Rogers,  $1,  to  No.  52,  voL  37 ;  from  H. 
Harrison,  IlL,  $2,  vol.  38. 

Received  from  W.  Darlington  and  sister,  Brownsville, 
Pa.,  $16,  and  from  Friends  of  Hickory  Grove  Prepara- 
tive Meeting,  lo.,  per  A.  Cowgill,  $7.50,  for  the  Relief 
of  the  Freedmen. 


NOTICE. 

A  Stated  Meeting  of  "  The  Philadelphia  Association 
of  Friends  for  the  Instruction  of  Poor  Children,"  will  be 
held  on  Second-day  evening.  First  mo.  2d,  1865,  at  the 
usual  place,  at  7J  o'clock. 

William  Smedley,  Jr., 
Philada.,  Twelfth  mo.  1864.  Clerk. 


WANTED. 

A  male  Teacher  for  Friends'  School  at  Mount  Laurel 
Address,  David  Darnell, 

Mount  Laurel,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  Jersey. 


The  Friends'  Association  of  Philadelphia  fo^khe  Re- 
lief of  Freedmen,  having  erected  a  building  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  to  be  occupied  as  a  school  for  the  freed  peo- 
ple, and  as  a  home  for  the  teachers  emplo3'ed,  are  de- 
sirous of  obtaining  the  services  of  a  middle  aged  Friend 
and  his  wife  as  Superintendent  and  Matron  of  the  In-i 
stitution.  It  is  necessary  that  the  former  should  be 
qualified  to  direct  the  system  of  instruction,  and  to  take 
the  part  of  Principal  of  the  Schools,  and  that  the  latter 
should  be  fitted  to  act  as  the  female  head  of  the  family. 
It  is  important  that  they  should  enter  upon  the  service 
with  an  earnest  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  Freedmen 
and  should  uphold  a  good  example  and  influence  among 
the  teachers,  over  whom  they  will  be  placed.  The 
Committee  on  Instruction  trust  there  may  be  suitable 
Friends  who  will  so  feel  the  importance  of  the  great 
work  now  devolving  upon  the  christian  people  of  this 
land,  and  perhaps  we  may  say  especially  upon  the  reli- 
gious Society  of  Friends,  that  they  will  be  prepared  to 
offer  their  services  to  promote  it  in  the  situations  pro- 
posed. A  reasonable  compensation  will  be  given  to 
those  selected  for  this  important  and  responsible  under- 
taking. 

Early  applications  are  requested,  and  may  be  made  to 
M.  C.  Cope,  1312  Filbert  Street;  Philip  C.  Garrett,  400 
Chesnut  Street,  and  William  Evans,  Jr.,  252  South 
Front  Street. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

NEAR  rRANKFORD,  ( TWKNTY-THIRD  WARD,  PHILADELPHIA.) 

Physician andSuperintendent, — Joshua  H.  Worthing 
TON,  M.  D. 

Application  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  may  be 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  to  Charles  Ellis,  Clerk 
of  the  Board  of  Managers,  No.  637  Market  Street,  Phila- 
delphia, or  to  any  other  Member  of  the  Board. 

'     WM.  H,  PILE,  PRINTER, 
Lodgo  straat,  opposite  (b«  PooMflTaaia  Ba«k. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

Ihe  Trne  Enonledge  of  Christ. 

(Continued  from  page  1380 

"  '  Our  Saviour  Christ  came  (as  John  the  Bap- 
tist tells  us)  with  a  fan  in  His  hand,  that  He 
tnight  thoroughly  purge  His  floor,  and  gather  His 
wheat  into  His  garner  ;  but  the  chaff  He  will  burn 
up  with  unquenchable  fire.'  '  He  came  (as  the 
prophet  Malachi  speaks)  like  a  refiner's  fire,  and 
like  fuller's  soap,  to  sit  as  a  refiner  and  purifier  of 
jilver,  and  to  purify  all  the  sons  of  Levi,  and  purge 
them  as  gold  and  silver,  that  they  may  offer  unto 
the  Lord  an  offering  in  righteousness.' 

"Christ  came  not  only  to  write  holiness  to  the 
Lord  upon  Aaron's  forehead,  and  to  put  His  urim 
md  thummim  upon  His  brea.^t-plate  j  but,  'This 
is  the  covenant,  saith  the  Lord,  that  I  will  make 
with  them  in  those  days;  I  will  put  my  law  into 
their  ipward  parts,  and  write  it  in  their  hearts, 
ind,then  I  will  be  their  G-od,  and  they  shall  be 
my  people :  they  shall  be  all  kings  and  priests 
unto  me.'  '  Grod  sent  his  own  son  (saith  St.  Paul) 
in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh,  and  by  a  sacrifice 
for  sin  condemned  sin  in  the  flesh  ;  that  the 
righteousness  of  the  law  might  be  fulfilled  in  us, 
who  walk  not  after  the  flesh,  but  after  the  spirit.' 

"The  first  Adam,  as  the  scripture  tells  us, 
brought  in  a  real  defilement,  which,  like  a  noisome 
leprosy,  hath  overspread  all  mankind;  and  there- 
fore the  second  Adam  must  not  only  fill  the  world 
with  a  conceit  of  holiness,  and  mere  imaginary 
righteousness,  but  he  must  really  convey  such  an 
immortal  seed  of  grace  into  the  hearts  of  true  be- 
fievers  as  may  prevail  still  more  and  more  in 
them,  till  it  have  at  last  quite  wrought  out  that 
poison  of  the  serpent." 

"  Now,  therefore,  I  beseech  you,  let  us  consider 
whether  or  no  we  know  Christ  indeed :  not  by 
our  acquaintance  with  systems  and  models  of 
divinity;  not  by  our  skill  in  books  and  papers; 
but  by  our  keeping  of  Christ's  commandments. 
All  the  books  and  writings  which  we  converse 
with,  they  can  but  represent  spiritual  objects  to 
lour  understandings ;  which  yet  we  can  never  see 
their  own  true  figure,  colour,  and  proportion, 
^ltil  we  have  a  divine  light  within,  to  irradiate 
and  shine  upon  them.  Though  there  be  never 
such  excellent  truths  concerning  Christ  and  His 
Gospel  set  down  in  words  and  letters ;  yet  they 
will  be  but  unknown  characters  to  us,  until  we 
have  a  living  spirit  within  us  that  can  decypher 
them;  until  the  same  spirit,  by  secret  whispers 


in  our  hearts,  do  comment  upon  them,  which  did 
at  first  indite  them.  There  be  many  that  under- 
stand the  Greek  and  Hebrew  of  the  scripture, 
the  original  languages  in  which  the  text  was  writ- 
ten, that  never  understood  the  language  of  the 
Spirit. 

"  There  is  a  flesh  and  a  spirit,  a  body  and  a 
soul,  in  all  the  writings  of  the  scriptures.  It  is 
but  the  flesh  and  body  of  Divine  truths  that  is 
printed  upon  paper;  which  many  moths  of  books 
and  libraries  do  only  feed  upon  ;  many  walking 
skeletons  of  knowledge,  that  bury  and  entomb 
truths  in  the  living  sepulchres  of  their  souls,  do 
only  converse  with ;  such  as  never  did  anything 
else  but  pick  at  the  mere  bark  and  rind  of  truths, 
and  crack  the  shells  of  them.  But  there  is  a  soul 
and  spirit  of  Divine  truths  that  could  never  yet 
be  congealed  into  ink,  that  could  never  be  blotted 
upon  paper,  which,  by  a  secret  traduction  and 
convenience,  passeth  from  one  soul  unto  another, 
being  able  to  dwell  and  lodge  nowhere  but  in  a 
spiritual  being  in  a  living  thing,  because  itself  is 
nothing  but  life  and  spirit.  Neither  can  it,  where 
indeed  it  is,  express  itself  suf&ciently  in  words 
and  sounds,  but  it  will  best  declare  and  speak 
itself  in  actions;  as  the  old  manner  of  writing 
among  the  Egyptians  was,  not  by  words,  but 
things.  The  life  of  Divine  truths  is  better  ex- 
pressed in  actions  than  in  words,  because  actions 
are  more  living  thingy  than  -^^ords  :  word?  a^e 
nothing  but  the  dead  resemblances  and  pictures 
of  those  truths  which  live  and  breathe  in  actions  : 
and  '  the  kingdom  of  God  (as  the  apostle  speaketh) 
consisteth  not  in  words,  but  in  life  and  power.' 
And  let  not  us  christians  affect  only  to  talk  and 
dispute  of  Christ,  and  so  measure  our  knowledge 
of  Him  by  our  words ;  but  let  us  show  our  know- 
ledge concocted  into  our  lives  and  actions;  and 
then  let  us  really  manifest  that  we  are  Christ's 
sheep  indeed;  that  we  are  His  disciples,  by  that 
fleece  of  holiness  which  we  wear,  and  by  the  fruits 
that  we  daily  yield  in  our  lives  and  conversations : 
for  herein  (saith  Christ)  is  my  Father  glorified, 
that  ye  bear  much  fruit ;  so  shall  ye  be  my  dis- 
ciples.' 

"  Let  us  not,  I  beseech  you,  judge  of  our  know- 
ing Christ  by  our  ungrounded  persuasions  that 
Christ  from  all  eternity  hath  loved  us,  and  given 
Himself  particularly  for  us,  wlthoutthe  conformity 
of  our  lives  to  Christ's  commandments,  without 
the  real  partaking  of  the  image  of  Christ  in  our 
hearts.  The  great  mystery  of  the  Gospel  doth 
not  lie  only  in  Christ  without  us,  (though  we 
must  know  also  what  He  hath  done  for  us)  but 
the  very  pith  and  kernel  of  it  consists  in  Christ 
inwardly  formed  in  our  hearts. 

''Nothing  is  truly  ours  but  what  lives  in  our 
spirits.  The  Gospel,  though  it  be  a  sovereign 
and  medicinal  thing  in  itself,  yet  the  mere  know- 
ing and  believing  of  the  history  of  it  will  do  us 
no  good ;  we  can  receive  no  virtue  from  it  till  it 
be  inwardly  digested  and  concocted  into  our  souls; 
till  it  be  made  ours,  and  become  a  living  thing  in 
our  hearts. 

"All  that  Christ  did  for  us  in  the  flesh,  when 
He  was  here  upon  earth,  from  His  lying  in  a 
manger,  when  He  was  born  in  Bethlehem,  to  His 


bleeding  upon  the  cross  on  Golgotha,  it  will  not 
save  us  from  our  sins,  unless  Christ  by  His  spirit 
dwell  in  us.    It  will  not  avail  us  to  believe  that 
He  was  born  of  a  virgin,  unless  the  power  of  the 
Most  High  overshadow  our  hearts,  and  beget  Him 
there  likewise.    It  will  not  profit  us  to  believe 
that  He  died  upon  the  cross  for  us,  unless  we  be 
baptised  into  His  death  by  the  mortification  of 
all  our  lusts  ;  unless  the  old  man  of  sin  be  cruci- 
fied in  our  hearts.    Christ,  indeed,  hath  made  an 
expiation  for  our  sins  upon  the  cross,  and  the 
blood  of  Christ  is  the  only  sovereign  balsam  to 
free  us  from  the  guilt  of  them  :  but  yet,  besides 
the  sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  Christ  upon  us,  we 
must  be  made  partakers  also  of  His  spirit.  Christ 
came  into  the  world,  as  well  to  redeem  us  from 
the  power  and  bondage  of  our  sins,  as  to  free  us 
from  the  guilt  of  them.    '  You  know  (saith  St. 
John)  that  he  was  manifested  to  take  away  our 
sins:  whosoever  therefore  abideth  in  Him  sinneth 
not ;  whosoever  sinneth  hath  not  seen  nor  known 
Him.'    Lo,  the  end  of  Christ's  coming  into  the 
world  :  Lo  a  design  worthy  of  God  manifested  in 
the  flesh. 

"Christ  did  not  take  all  those  pains,  to  lay 
aside  His  robes  of  glory,  and  come  down  hither 
into  the  world,  to  enter  into  a  virgin's  womb,  to 
be  born  in  our  human  shape,  and  be  laid  a  poor 
crying  infant  in  a  manger,  and,  having  no  form 
nor  comeliness  at  all  upon  Him,  to  take  upon  Him 
the  form  of  a  servant,  to  undergo  a  reproachful 
and  ignominious  life,  and  at  last  to  be  abandoned 
to  a  shameful  death,  a  death  upon  the  cross ;  I 
say.  He  did  not  do  all  this  merely  to  bring  in  a 
notion  into  the  world,  without  producing  any  real 
and  substantial  effect  at  all,  without  the  chang- 
ing, mending,  and  reforming  of  the  world  :  so  that 
men  should  still  be  as  wicked  as  they  were  before, 
and  as  much  under  the  power  of  the  prince  of 
darkness ;  only  they  should  not  be  thought  so ; 
they  should  still  remain  as  full  of  all  the  filthy 
sores  of  sin  and  corruption  as  before  ;  only  they 
should  be  accounted  whole.  Shall  God  come 
down  from  heaven  and  pitch  a  tabernacle  amongst 
men  ?  shall  He  undertake  such  a  huge  design, 
and  make  so  great  a  noise  of  doing  something, 
which,  when  it  is  all  summed  up,  shall  not  at  last 
amount  to  a  reality  ?  Surely  Christ  did  not  un- 
dergo all  this  to  so  little  purpose ;  He  would  not 
take  all  this  pains  for  us,  that  He  might  be  able 
at  last  to  put  into  our  hands  nothing  but  a  blank. 
No,  surely  :  The  end  of  the  Gospel  is  life  and  per- 
fection, 'tis  a  Divine  nature,  'tis  a  god-like  frame 
and  disposition  of  spirit ;  'tis  to  make  us  partakers 
of  the  image  of  God  in  righteousness  and  true 
holiness,  without  which  salvation  itself  were  but 
a  notion. 

"  Christ  came  indeed  into  the  world  to  make 
an  expiation  and  atonement  for  our  sins ;  but  the 
end  of  this  was,  that,  we  might  eschew  sin,  that 
we  might  forsake  all  ungodliness,  and  worldly 
lusts.  The  Gospel  declares  pardon  of  sin  to  those 
that  are  heavy  laden  with  it,  and  willing  to  be 
disburthened,  to  this  end,  that  it  might  quicken 
and  enliven  us  to  new  obedience.  Whereas  other- 
wise the  guilt  of  sin  might  have  detained  us  in 
horror  and  despair,  and  so  have  kept  us  still  mora 
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strongly  under  the  power  of  it,  in  sad  and  dismal 
apprehensions  of  God's  wrath  provoked  against 
us,  and  inevitably  falling  on  us.  But  Christ  hath 
now  appeared  like  a  day-star  with  most  cheerful 
beams;  nay,  He  is  the  sun  of  righteousness  Him- 
self, which  hath  risen  upon  the  world  with  His 
healing  wings,  with  His  exhilarating  light,  that 
He  might  chase  away  all  those  black  despairing 
thoughts  from  us.  But  Christ  did  not  rise  that 
we  should  play  and  sport  and  wanton  with  His 
light;  but  that  we  should  do  the  works  of  the  day 
in  it;  that  we  should  walk  not  in  our  night-clothes 
of  sinful  deformity,  but  clad  all  over  with  the 

comely  garments  of  light." 

****** 

"That  I  may,  therefore,  come  yet  nearer  to 
ourselves  ;  '  This  is  the  message  that  I  have  now- 
to  declare  unto  you,  that  Grod  is  light,  and  in  Him 
is  no  darkness  at  all.  If  we  say  that  we  have  fel- 
lowship with  Him,  and  walk  in  darkness,  we  lie, 
and  do  not  the  truth.'  Christ  and  the  gospel  are 
light,  and  there  is  no  darkness  at  all  in  them  :  if 
you  say  that  you  know  Christ  and  His  gospel,  and 
yet  keep  not  Christ's  commandments,  but  dearly 
hug  your  private  darling  corruptions,  you  are  liars, 
and  the  truth  is  not  in  you;  you  have  no  acquaint- 
ance with  the  God  of  light,  nor  the  gospel  of  light. 
If  any  of  you  say  that  you  know  Christ,  and  have 
an  interest  in  Him,  and  yet  (as  I  fear  too  many 
do)  still  nourish  ambition,  pride,  vain  glory  within 
your  breasts,  harbour  malice,  revengefulness,  and 
cruel  hatred  to  your  neighbours  in  your  hearts, 
eagerly  scramble  after  this  worldly  pelf,  and  make 
the  strength  of  your  parts  and  endeavours  serve 
that  blind  mammon,  the  god  of  this  world;  if  you 
wallow  and  tumble  in  the  filthy  puddle  of  fleshly 
pleasures,  or  if  you  aim  only  at  yourselves  in  your 
lives,  and  make  yourself  the  compass  by  which 
you  sail,  and  the  star  by  which  you  steer  your 
course,  looking  at  nothing  higher  and  more  noble 
than  yourselves  :  deceive  not  yourselves,  you  have 
neither  seen  Christ  nor  known  Him  :  you  are  deeply 
incorporated  (if  I  may  so  speak)  with  the  spirit 
of  this  world,  and  have  no  true  sympathy  with 
God  and  Christ,  no  fellowship  at  all  with  them." 

(To  be  continued.) 

lecture  by  Robert  Hant,  F.B.S.,  at  Breage, 

(Concluded  from  page  142.) 

Professor  Hunt  called  attention  to  the  bright, 
metallic,  lead-like  lustre  of  these  metals  as  they 
were  cut ;  the  exposed  surfaces,  however,  quickly 
becoming  tarnished,  from  the  absorption  of  oxygen 
from  the  air,  which  rendered  it  necessary  to  keep 
them  in  naphtha,  a  substance  contaiaiug  no  oxy- 
gen. For  many  years  after  their  discovery  these 
inetals  were  looked  upon  merely  as  great  curiosi- 
ties, till  at  last,  a  year  or  two  ago,  it  occurred  to 
a  gentleman  in  France  that  their  remarkable 
affinity  for  oxygen  might  be  made  available  for 
abstracting  that  element  from  its  combination 
with  other  metals.  One  of  the  results  of  that 
gentleman's  investigations  was  the  beautiful  metal 
aluminium,  of  which  he  held  an  ingot  in  his  hand, 
and  which  he  would  pass  round  the  room.  This 
metal  was  the  base  of  the  earlh  alumina,  so  abun- 
dantly contained  in  the  Cornish  clays  raised  in 
their  own  parish,  for  the  manufacture  of  porcelain  ; 
indeed,  the  first  clays  applied  to  this  purpose  were 
taken  from  Tregoniug  or  Godolphin  Hills.  Alu- 
mina consisted  of  oxygen  combined  with  alumin- 
ium. The  metal,  as  they  might  sec,  was  of  a 
beautiful  silver-white  colour,  not  so  readily  tar- 
nished as  silver,  which,  in  the  presence  of  sul- 
phur, turns  black;  in  a  saline  atmosphere,  like 
that  of  Cornwall,  it  loses  a  little  of  brilliancy  from 
the  formation  of  a  chloride,  which,  however,  was 
at  once  rernqycd  by  a  momentary  immersion  in  a 


weak  solution  of  nitric  acid.  The  lightness  of 
the  metal  was  most  remarkable,  it  being  only  of 
about  the  weight  of  glass.  Its  application*  in  the 
arts  were  already  very  numerous.  Among  other 
properties,  it  was  remarkably  sonorous.  (Here 
the  lecturer,  taking  up  an  ingot  by  a  cord,  struck 
it,  when  it  emitted  a  beautiful  clear  sound.)  Cop- 
per,^alloyed  with  about  10  per  cent,  of  this  metal, 
produced  what  is  called  "  aluminium  bronze," 
which  approaches,  in  colour  and  freedom  from 
liability  to  tarnish,  nearer  to  gold  than  anything 
previously  known.  When  polished,  this  alloy  has 
a  peculiar  saponaceous  feel,  and  it  is  found  that 
when  used  for  bearings  in  machinery,  no  oil  or 
other  lubricant  is  required.  A  kindred  metal  is 
silicon,  or  silicium,  of  which  quartz,  so  abundant 
in  Cornwall,  is  the  oxide,  and  of  which  a  small 
portion  was  on  the  table.  Another  allied  metal 
was  magnesium,  of  which  magnesia  was  the  oxide; 
this  metal  possessed  considerable  ductility,  and 
might  be  drawn  into  wire  of  great  tenuity.  Its 
present  most  important  application  was  for  yield- 
ing a  brilliant  light,  so  rich  in  actinic  rays,  that 
photographic  pictures  may  be  taken  by  it,  in  the 
absence  of  sunlight.  (The  lecturer  here  held  a 
piece  of  wire  in  the  flame  of  a  candle ;  the  wire 
soon  kindled,  and  burnt  with  a  dazzling  white 
light.)  The  audience  would  observe  that  the 
wire,  after  being  burnt,  was  converted  into  a  white 
substance,  depending  from  the  flame ;  this  was 
pure  magnesia.  Another  metal  of  this  class  was 
lithium,  of  which  lithia,  a  comparatively  rare 
earth,  was  the  oxide;  it  was  remarkable  as  being 
the  lightest  known  substance  assuming  the  me 
tallic  form  :  some  lithium  wire  contained  in  the 
tube  he  held  in  his  hand  would  be  observed  to 
float  towards  the  surface  of  the  naphtha  in  which 
it  was  kept.  A  peculiar  interest  was  attached  to 
this  substance  at  this  time,  in  consequence  of  the 
discovery  of  its  existence  in  considerable  quantity 
in  the  water  of  the  well-known  hot  spring  in  Clif 
ford  Amalgamated  Mines,  which  had  been  recent- 
ly referred  to  by  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  in  his  address 
at  the  late  meeting  of  the  British  Association 
One  twenty-fifth  of  the  solid  matters  held  in  solu 
tion  in  the  water  of  this  spring  consisted  of  lithia, 
and  it  formed  the  most  abundant  source  of  supply 
at  present  known.  Being  in  demand  as  a  medi- 
cinal agent,  it  was  hoped  that  lithia  might  be  ob 
tained  profitably  from  this  source,  and  he  had 
been  requested  to  examine  the  subject.  He  might 
say  that  he  feared  the  expense  of  drawing  the 
water  from  so  great  a  depth,  and  preserving  it 
free  from  contamination,  would  prevent  its  being 
used  to  any  commercial  advantage.  Twenty  years 
ago,  while  secretary  of  the  Boyal  Cornwall  Poly 
technic  Society,  he  had  analysed  the  water  of  this 
spring,  but,  as  the  test  through  which  the  pre- 
sence of  this  substance  was  detected  was  not 
then  known,  it  was  not  discovered.  He  would 
say  a  word  about  the  means  employed  for  this  pur- 
pose, which  was  termed  spectral  analysis.  When 
a  beam  of  sunlight  was  allowed  to  fall  upon  a  glass 
prism,  it  was  deflected  or  thrown  out  of  its  course, 
and  if  received  on  a  white  surface,  would  form  a 
flame-like  image,  banded  with  brilliant  hues, 
known  as  the  prismatic  colours.  Several  years 
ago  it  was  noticed  by  Dr.  Wollaston  that  this 
image  was  not  perfect,  but  was  crossed  by  two  or 
three  black  lines.  Recently,  Fraunhofer,  a  Ger- 
man philosopher,  observed  that  when  this  image 
was  magnified  by  being  passed  through  a  lens, 
the  lines  were  much  more  numerous;  and,  still 
more  recently,  some  eminent  Bii'itish  philosophers, 
in  making  a  chart  of  these  lines,  discovered  above 
a  thousand.  When  a  spectrum  is  obtained  from 
an  artificial  light,  it  is  found  that  the  introduction 
of  an  elementary  body  into  the  flame  from  which 
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the  light  is  produced  causes  the  appearance  of 
bands  across  the  spectrum,  varying  in  position 
and  colour  according  to  the  substance  so  intro- 
duced, and  so  afibrding  characteristic  evidence  of 
its  presence.    For  instance,  if  the  substance  con- 
tain sodium,  bright  yellow  bands  are  produced — 
lithia,  crimson,  &c.    Now,  in  introducing  some 
of  the  solid  matters  obtained  from  the  evaporation 
of  the  water  from  the  hot  spring  of  the  United 
Mines,  the  characteristic  crimson  hues  of  lithia 
appeared,  and  led  to  the  detection  of  its  presence' 
in  the  large  proportion  referred  to.    So  delicatejtioi 
is  this  test,  that  a  German  chemist,  guided  by  its 
indications,  evaporated  several  thousand  gallons 
of  the  waters  of  a  mineral  spring,  to  obtain  a  few 
grains  of  a  new  element,  which,  on  account  of  the 
colour  of  its  combinations,  he  called  "rubidium."  iolai 
It  has  since  been  discovered  in  the  beet-root,  andi 
to  its  presence  the  brilliant  colours  of  the  root  are 
supposed  to  be  due,  and  also  in  the  ashes  of  oui 
own  blood.    Other  curious  and  interesting  sub-  jjii 
stances  the  lecturer  named  as  having  been  dis-  » 
covered  in  the  same  way.    At  St.  Helen's,  Lan-  js 
cashire,  great  part  of  the  sulphur,  from  which|  Jaci 
sulphuric  acid  is  prepared,  is  obtained  from  the  tm 
iron  pyrites  or  mundics  of  Wicklow.    After  the  ga 
extraction  of  the  sulphur  they  are  sold  to  an-  gj 
other  party,  by  whom  the  residue  is  calcined  in  a  (e 
reverberatory  furnace  with  common  salt ;  the  cop 
per  present  being  converted  into  a  chloride  is  then 
dissolved  out  and  precipitated  in  the  ordinary  way  y 
by  scrap  iron.    It  was  suggested  by  a  chemist  mi 
that  the  residue  should  be  treated  with  a  boiling 
solution  of  common  salt  (chloride  of  sodium)  to 
dissolve  any  silver  that  might  be  present;  this 
was  done,  and  a  paying  quantity  of  silver  re 
covered  by  precipitation  with  scrap  zinc ;  on  send-  n 
ing  this  silver  to  London,  the  price  ofi"ered  for  it 
was  10s.  6d.  per  oz.  The  price  of  standard  silver 
is  about  5s.  9d.  per  oz. :  the  excess  was  on  account 
of  gold  with  which  it  was  found  to  be  alloyed 
Thus  by  a  little  scientific  knowledge  these  valu- 
able metals  were  recovered  from  what  would  other- 
wise be  rejected  as  waste.    In  every  branch  of 
our  manufacturing  and  mining  operations,  the 
lecturer  assured  his  audience  there  existed  abun- 
dant opportunities  for  the  profitable  exercise  of 
careful  searching  investigation,  and  he  knew  of 
no  field  giving  more  promise  of  success  than  was 
presented  to  the  miners  of  Cornwall.    Not  long 
since  a  young  man  thought  of  examining  the 
mundic  refuse  of  which  he  had  been  speaking, 
and  with  that  view  obtained  a  spectroscope,  (nofc 
a  very  formidable  afi"air  ;)  struck  by  some  of  the 
appearances  he  instituted  some  experiments  which! 
resulted  in  the  discovery  of  the  metal  "  thallium," 
specimens  of  which  he  had  on  the  table,  and 
which  he  would  pass  round  the  room.  The  metal 
was  heavier  than  lead,  tarnished  rapidly  on  ex 
posure  to  the  air,  crystals  of  carbonate  having 
formed  on  one  of  the  specimens,  and  although  it 
was  not  at  present  applied  to  any  useful  purpose, 
still,  he  had  no  doubt  a  time  would  come  when 
it  would  be  required.    To  show  the  sonorousness 
of  aluminium,  11.  Hunt  suspended  the  ingot  of 
thallium  by  a  string;  on  striking  it  the  sound 
emitted  was  just  what  would  come  from  a  piece 
of  rotten  wood,  presenting  such  a  contrast  to  the 
clear  ringing  sound  of  the  former  as  to  raise  a 
hearty  laugh  throughout  the  room.   The  lecturer 
continued  : — He  said  just  now  that  elementar 
bodies  introduced  into  the  flame  from  whic 
spectrum  was  produced,  exhibited  each  its  ch 
acteristic  coloured  bands  or  lines  ;  now  if  betweA 
the  flame  and  the  prism  a  portion  of  the  eai^ 
substance  be  diffused  in  vapour — the  least  trace 
would  be  sufficient — the  coloured  bands  imme- 
diately become  black.  For  instance,  if  a  spectrum 
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36  formed  from  a  flame  in  whicli  sodium  is  in 
;roduced,  the  yellow  bauds  characteristic  of  that 
mbstance  will  appear;  but  if  a  vessel  containing 
ipirits  of  wine  with  a  little  common. salt  in  solu- 
;ion  be  heated  so  as  to  cause  the  vapour  to  be  dif- 
used  between  the  flame  and  the  prism,  the  yel- 
ow  bands  will  at  once  become  black.    The  sun, 
is  all  knew,  was  a  vast  body,  the  surface  of  which 
i?as  in  a  state  of  intense  incandescence :  without 
loubt  the  luminous  portion  was  surrounded  by  a 
raporous  envelope  resulting  from  this  intense  ac- 
ion,  and  composed  of  the  same  substances  as 
hose  from  which  the  light  was  produced  ;  so  that 
he  solar  ray  viewed  through  a  prism  was  pre- 
lisely  in  the  condition  he  had  been  illustrating 
nth  the  soda,  and  on  comparing  the  lines  on  the 
olar  spectrum  with  those  artificially  produced  with 
odium,  iron,  lithium,  manganese  and  others,  the 
ioincidence  in  number  and  position  was  such  as 
0  leave  no  doubt  that  both  were  due  to  the  same 
ause,  and  that  the  result  of  what  seemingly  was 
lerely  a  discovery  calculated  to  interest  the  curi- 
us  inquirer  had  been  the  means  not  only  of 
acing  in  our  hands  an  instrument  of  incalculable 
ractical  importance,  but  had  actually  enabled  us 
ftH_  analyse  the  substance  of  a  body  95,000,000 
liles  distant,  and  to  ascertain  that  the  great  cen- 
'  re  of  our  planetary  system  was  composed  of  the 
fPlame  elements  as  our  own  beautiful  world. 

_  Captain  Gates  rose  to  thank  R.  Hunt  for  the 
ind  manner  in  which  he  had  come  to  visit  them, 
nd  though  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  would  be 
feeble  expression  of  their  obligation  to  that 
;entleman  for  what  they  had  heard,  he  was  sure 
would  be  heartfelt  and  unanimous.    For  his 
'Jjwn  part  he  felt  that,  after  all,  the  true  practical 
len  were  those  who  opened  up  new  paths  of  in- 
„|istry,  and  though  the  miner  could  discover  and 
i'W||ig  out  the  ore  from  the  ground,  it  was  for  the 
atient  experimenter  to  discover  the  means  by 
rhich  their  exertions  became  profitable^ 


For  "  The  Friend." 

I  feel  like  assuring  the  Editors  of  "  The  Friend" 
if  the  kindly  welcome  it  receives,  coming  in  so 
pleasantly  on  Seventh-days,  generally  during  the 
lours  of  leisure  following  a  busy  morning — how 
ontentedly  one  feels  they  can  sit  down  to  read 
^hat  is  interesting  and  instructive.  "  Musings 
md  Memories"  often  contain  sentiments  calcu- 
ated  to  make  good  impressions,  and  I  thought 
'  Early  Friends  and  What  they  Were"  particu- 
arly  worthy  of  notice.  There  was  excellent  ad- 
tlii  /ice,  weeks  ago,  in  regard  to  attending  week-day 
md  other  meetings,  which  I  trust  received  due 
ihought.  And  I  felt  a  word,  not  to  those  who  do 
aot  attend,  but  to  those  who  do,  and  have  no  cares 
make  the  way  difficult.  Are  you  conscious  of 
your  privilege,  and  do  you  remember,  "  Where 
much  is  given  much  will  be  required  ?"  and  do 
you  fully  sympathize  with  such  as  allow  the  cares 
of  the  world  to  prevent  their  attending  to  this 
duty  ?  1  am  reminded  of  an  incident  that  came 
under  my  notice,  which  impressed  me  with  the 
great  importance  there  is  that  those  who  give 
caution  and  advice,  should  "  enter  into  feeling" 
with  the  erring.  A  family  in  moderate  circum- 
stances, who  were  obliged  to  make  great  effort  to 
provide  comforts  for  the  little  ones,  living  several 
miles  from  meeting,  keeping  no  "  help"  during 
the  winter,  often  found  it  almost  impossible  to 
get  their  necessary  duties  accomplished  and  at- 

itend  meeting  at  the  hour  appointed  :  many  times 
after  great  exertion,  to  their  sorrow  they  would 
find  the  meeting  settled  on  their  arrival.  Near 
the  meeting-house  lived  a  Friend  with  no  care 
but  breakfast  and  walk  to  meeting  ;  it  was  a  trial 
to  him  Friends  should  come  late,  and  be  felt  it 


his  place  to  speak  to  them ;  and  it  was  his  place, 
if  he  could  have  "  entered  into  feeling  with  them." 
He  expressed  his  belief,  if  they  would  only  rise 
earlier  and  make  the  effort,  they  could  get  there 
in  proper  time.  Ah  !  could  he  have  known  what 
a  crushing  sorrow  his  words  had  upon  that  deli- 
cate mother,  who  had  often,  she  well  knew,  gone 
far  beyond  her  strength  to  avoid  what  was  as  great 
a  trial  to  her  as  the  concerned  Friend;  how  they 
felt  for  a  little  while  like  giving  out ;  but  no  doubt 
remembering  the  sweet  peace  that  often  followed 
the  effort,  they  struggled  on,  and  still  struggle. 
May  they  not  be  "  weary  in  well  doing,"  for  the 
promise  is,  "  Ye  shall  reap  if  ye  faint  not." 

I  remember  an  anecdote  related  by  a  dear  old 
friend.  When  he  was  a  boy,  after  a  meeting  dur- 
ing which  he  was  conscious  of  having  been  very 
sleepy,  but  of  making  a  great  effort  to  keep  awake, 
a  friend  said  to  him,  "  I  am  ashamed  of  thee  for 
sleeping  so  in  meeting."  Another  friend  came  to 
him  as  he  was  feeling  very  indignant  with  the  re- 
buke, and  said,  "Well,  my  boy,  thee  was  very 
sleepy,  but  bravely  strove  against  it,  don't  give 
up  trying  and  thee  will  overcome  it."  Oh  what 
a  change  these  words  produced — he  went  home 
feeling  he  would  try. 

Dear  Friends,  overseers  of  the  flock,  do  you 
feel  what  a  great  responsibility  rests  upon  you ; 
are  you  watching  over  the  young  people  faithfully 
for  their  good  ?  A  kindly  word  of  caution  and 
advice,  with  an  assurance  of  sympathy,  has  often 
been  greatly  blessed. 


Anecdote  of  the  Bishop  of  London. — It  is  re- 
lated of  the  Bishop  of  London,  that  being  in  want 
of  some  article  connected  with  house  furniture, 
he  sent  to  the  house  of  a  Friend  in  the  city  for 
patterns  of  the  articles  he  wanted.  When  the 
bishop's  message  reached  the  Friend's  shop,  the 
Friend  was  absent,  but  a  young  and  consistent 
Friend  in  his  employ  went  to  the  place  with  the 
desired  patterns.  After  having  shown  them  to 
the  bishop,  he  was  desired  to  leave  them  until 
next  morning,  when,  after  the  approval  of  a 
pattern,  a  message  should  be  forwarded  to  the 
house  for  a  party  to  return  and  take  the  order 
When  the  young  man  reached  the  warehouse,  he 
found  his  employer  there,  who  queried  of  him 
"  where  he  had  been,"  and  on  being  informed, 
remarked  very  sharply,  that  he  supposed  he  should 
ose  the  order  from  the  young  man's  stiffness,  and 
requested  to  be  informed  when  the  bishop's  mes- 
senger arrived.  The  following  morning  the  bishop 
sent  down  according  to  promise,  and  the  Friend 
having  been  acquainted,  away  he  started.  On 
being  introduced  to  the  bishop  the  Friend  made 
a  profound  bow,  and  accosted  the  bishop  in  a 
manner  quite  inconsistent  with  his  profession. 

The  bishop  perceiving  this,'  asked  him,  "  if  he 
was  the  person  who  called  upon  him  yesterday  ?" 
to  which  the  Friend  replied  "No,  he  had  left  the 
young  man  at  home,  as  he  preferred  calling  per- 
sonally." The  bishop  told  him  that  he  should 
prefer  seeing  the  person  who  had  previously  called 
upon  him ;  and  added,  to  the  following  effect : 
Let  me  give  you  a  few  words  of  advice,  never 
to  be  ashamed  of  consistently  carrying  out  your 
profession ;  for  however  much  others  may  differ 
from  you  in  religious  opinion,  they  always  admire 
the  conduct  of  those  who  consistently  carry  out 
the  views  they  hold." 

The  Friend  who  transcribed  the  foregoing  in- 
cident. Fifth  month  19th,  1850,  had  the  account 
from  the  young  man  himself. — British  Friend. 

Such  ever  was  the  consequence  of  unfaithful- 
ness to  the  discoveries  of  the  pure  light ;  weak- 
ness, revolt  and  backsliding  have  ensued. 


For  "  The  Jriend." 

Hnsings  and  Memories. 

HUMILITY. 

How  often  do  we  meet  with  professedly  religious 
characters  who  can  talk  very  beautifully  on  the 
necessity  of  meekness  of  temper  and  humility  of 
mind,  as  never  failing  marks  and  characteristics 
of  the  christian,  and  who  yet  are  evidently  far 
from  maintaining  in  their  daily  intercourse  among 
men,  the  gentleness  of  Christ,  and  the  humility 
which  recognizes  no  good  in  themselves.  Hu- 
mility is  hard  to  attain,  and  it  is  harder  to  retain. 
Especially  is  it  difficult  to  one  who  has  been  much 
favoured  in  religious  labours,  and  has  thereby 
won  the  confidence  of  the  wise,  and  has  obtained 
popularity  as  an  eloquent  speaker  among  the 
hearers  generally.    I  met  with  an  anecdote  the 
other  day,  which  seems  to  me  to  be  fraught  with 
instruction,  and  to  have  a  point  calculated  to  make 
itself  felt.    A  young  minister  had  been  engaged 
in  certain  services  in  which  he  had  been  most  re- 
markably favoured,  so  much  so  that  some  of  his 
religious  friends  felt  a  fear  lest  being  lifted  up 
thereby  he  should  fall  into  the  snare  of  the  wicked 
one.  They  therefore  took  an  opportunity  to  press 
upon  him  the  necessity  of  cherishing  a  spirit  of 
humility.    In  reply  he  said,   "  He  constantly 
prayed  to  be  kept  humble."    One  of  his  friends, 
a  minister  of  greater  age  and  experience,  wishing 
to  deepen  the  hint  which  others  had  given  the 
young  man,  and  perhaps  fearing  his  prayer  did 
not  go  deep  enough,  told  him  of- a  circumstance 
he  had  recently  been  a  witness  to.    He  had  at- 
tended a  meeting  which  had  been  held  by  some 
poor  pious  persons,  and  one  John,  a  thresher  by 
occupation,  appeared  in  it  in  prayer.  At  the  close 
of  the  meeting  the  old  minister  said  he  heard 
"  Mary,"  a  washerwoman,  say  to  the  thresher, 
"  John,  you  made  a  sad  mistake  in  your  prayer  to- 
night."   "  Did  I  ?"  he  replied,  "  in  what  way  ?" 
"  Why,  you  prayed  that  the  Lord  would  keep  you 
humble.  Now  I  thought  it  would  have  been  better 
if  you  had  prayed  that  Grod  would  make  you  so." 
The  hint  intended  by  the  old  minister,  was  pro- 
perly received  by  the  young  one,  who  acknow- 
ledged long  afterwards  that  it  had  been  of  singular 
service  to  him,  placed  as  he  was  in  the  dangerous 
position  of  being  a  popular  preacher. 

In  the  memoirs  of  the  late  Nathan  Bangs,  is  an 
instructive  anecdote  exemplifying  the  danger  of 
departing  in  the  least  from  true  humility.  The 
first  time  he  appeared  in  the  ministry,  he  was 
much  favoured.  The  second  time  occurred  when 
he  was  accompanying  an  aged  and  eminent  minis- 
ter. His  elder  brother  had  spoken,  and  when 
Nathan  Bangs  rose  to  speak,  he  shook  in  every 
limb,  and  could  hardly  give  utterance  to  his  feel- 
ings. Notwithstanding  this,  what  he  said  ap- 
peared to  have  a  great  effect  upon  the  audience, 
and  much  tenderness  and  brokenness  was  mani- 
fested. In  describing  it  in  after  life,  he  said 
Satan  took  advantage  of  his  inexperience,  and  sug- 
gested that  he  had  excelled  his  friend  who  ac- 
companied him,  and  who  might  indeed  be  called 
his  father  in  the  Faith.  The  bait  was  pleasant  to 
the  natural  part,  and  although  he  saw  who  held 
it  out  to  him,  and  exclaimed  internally,  Get  thee 
behind  me,  Satan  !  it  is  not  I  that  do  these  things, 
but  the  grace  of  God  that  dwelleth  in  me  !"  yet 
the  poison  of  self-exaltation,  in  some  degree  had 
found  entrance.  The  feeling  and  temptation  pur- 
sued him,  and  but  for  the  merciful  rebukes  ad- 
ministered by  his  Heavenly  Father,  he  had  with- 
out doubt  become  one  of  that  increasing  host  who, 
depending  upon  natural  ability,  a  theory  of  re- 
ligion, and  a  pleasant  and  easy,  or  it  may  be,  even 
an  eloquent  utterance,  continue  to  burden  the 
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spiritually  minded  members  of  the  church,  by 
■words,  without  the  life,  power  and  unction  which 
accompany  right  ministry,  however  simple  and 
unlearned  the  minister  may  be.  When  next  N. 
Bangs  attempted  to  open  his  mouth  in  the  minis- 
try, he  could  only  stammer  out  a  few  words,  and 
unable  to  get  along,  he  sat  down  in  confusion, 
deeply  mortified.  The  ability  to  express  himself 
fluently  seemed  taken  from  him,  as  well  as  the 
baptizing  effect  which  had  accompanied  his  pre- 
vious broken  utterance.  He  had  other  somewhat 
similar  seasons  of  self-humiliating  and  mortify- 
ing labours  ;  and  in  looking  back  in  old  age,  he 
felt  and  acknowledged  these  as  the  greatest  bless- 
ings which  his  Heavenly  Care-taker  had  in  mercy 
meted  out  to  him. 

Whatever  our  station  in  society,  or  in  the 
church  may  be,  we  are  always  in  danger  from,  the 
soaring,  cross-shunning  influence  of  self.  If  we 
have  done  that  which  was  right  in  the  circum- 
stances under  which  we  were  placed,  no  merit 
belongs  to  us.  If  it  was  performed  under  the 
promptings,  and  in  the  strength  afi'orded  by  the 
Lord's  Holy  Spirit,  the  praise  belongs  solely  to 
Him.  If  we  did  it  from  habit — to  gain  the  ap- 
plause of  men,  or  to  keep  up  our  character  for 
consistency,  no  credit  is  due  to  us.  Custom, 
vanity,  love  of  fame,  pride,  from  whichever  of 
these  the  action  arose,  although  it  might  confer  a 
benefit  on  others,  yet  as  its  origin  was  not 
heavenly,  it  cannot  be  counted  among  good  deeds. 
It  may  be  we  have  been  employed  in  relieving 
the  indigent,  it  may  be  in  instructing  the  ignorant, 
it  may  be  in  holding  forth  good  doctrine  to  the 
wicked  and  impenitent,  yet  for  ourselves  the 
labour  has  been  worse  than  nothing.  Yes,  the 
experience  of  every  day  confirms  us  in  this  truth. 
Humility  is  a  difficult  attainment.  We  would 
not  be  willing  to  acknowledge  that  we  were  not 
truly  humble ;  we  can  and  do  say  that  we  are  poor 
and  blind  and  naked,  yet  we  really  think  the 
Lord  has  given  us  some  of  his  riches,  has  decked 
us  with  some  of  his  jewels, — has  granted  us  some 
spiritual  sight,  and  has  not  forgotten  to  furnish 
us,  for  clothing,  a  little  of  that  fine  linen  which 
is  the  righteousness  of  saints.  Is  not  our  self- 
sufficiency — our  want  of  true  humility,  proven  by 
our  sensitiveness,  when  we  are  blamed  by  others 
for  what  they  deem  some  improper  action,  or  un- 
guarded word.  Are  we  not  far  readier  warmly  to 
justify  ourselves,  than  meekly  to  hear  what  others 
think,  and  then,  in  the  depth  of  true  humility,  to 
seek  to  the  Lord  for  instruction,  being  as  ready 
to  receive  it,  if  it  comes  condemning,  as  if  it 
brings  our  acquittal. 

Humility  is  the  christian's  best  condition  in 
living  and  in  dying.  When  the  eminent  Du 
Plessis  was  near  the  close  of  his  earthly  career, 
one  who  was  with  him  at  that  solemn  time,  spoke 
to  him  of  the  great  service  he  had  done  the  church 
by  his  writings.  Feeling  the  inconsistency  of 
such  consolation  off^ered  the  dying  believer  in 
Christ  Jesus,  and  unwilling  to  have  it  thought 
that  at  that  awful  moment  he  was  trusting  to 
aught  of  his  own  righteousness,  or  on  any  works 
which  through  the  grace  of  God  he  had  done, — , 
he  exclaimed,  '<  Alas !  what  was  there  of  mine  in 
that  work?  Say  not  it  was  I,  but  God  by  me." 
Then  raising  his  hands  and  looking  upward,  as  if 
anxious  to  forget  the  untimely  sutrgestion,  ho  ex- 
claimed, "  Mercy,  mercy,  mercy  !"  He  then 
declared  that  it  was  the  mercy  of  God  to  which 
only  he  had  recourse.  His  faith  and  hope 
rested  altogether  on  the  mercy  of  God  in  Christ 
Jesus,  who  had  been  made  to  him,  he  said,  as  to 
all  other  sincere  believers,  "wisdom,  righteous- j 
ness,  sanctification  and  redemption."  "  Away,"  | 
be  exclaimed,  "away  with  all  merit:  I  call  fori 


nothing  but  mercy,  free  mercy  \"  One  standing 
by  expressing  his  thanks  that  God  had  given  his 
servant  such  peace  and  comfort,  he  said,  "  I  feel, 
I  feel  what  I  speak."  As  to  the  truths  of  Chris- 
tianity he  declared,  "  He  was  entirely  persuaded 
thereof,  by  the  demonstration  of  God's  Holy  Spirit, 
which  was  more  powerful,  more  clear,  and  more 
certain  than  all  the  demonstrations  of  Euclid." 
So  in  humility  of  soul,  feeling  the  nothingness  of 
self,  yet  in  holy  dependence  on  the  grace  of  God 
in  Christ  Jesus,  which  had  wrought  mightily  in 
him  in  the  work  of  regeneration,  be  departed  in 
great  peace,  his  spirit  longing  to  be  set  free  and 
to  be  with  his  blessed  Saviour. 

How  deep  was  the  humility  of  Augustine,  who 
when  near  his  close,  feeling  that  the  Lord  alone 
could  preserve  him,  cried  out,  "  Lord,  perfect 
that  which  thou  hast  heyun,  that  I  suffer  not  ship- 
wreck in  the  haven."  A  worthy  favoured  minis- 
ter being  near  his  close,  was  told  of  his  eminent 
gifts  and  faithful  services  in  the  ministry,  to 
which  he  replied,  "1  dare  not  think  of  any  such 
thing  for  comfort;  only  Jesus  Christ,  and  what 
he  hath  done  and  endured,  is  the  ground  of  my 
comfort."  When  one  told  Knox  on  his  death- 
bed, that  he  was  going  to  receive  the  reward  of 
all  his  labours,  he  replied  with  this  gentle  rebuke, 
"  Brother,  I  am  going  to  receive  mercy."  When 
Rutherford,  whose  dying  hours  were  wonderfully 
favoured  with  comfort  and  enjoyment,  heard  one 
speak  of  his  former  painfulness  and  faithfulness 
in  the  work  of  God,  he  said,  "  1  disclaim  all  that; 
the  port  I  would  be  in  at,  is  redemption,  and  for- 
giveness of  sins  through  His  blood." 

Canals. — The  first  canal  on  record  was  one 
constructed  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  for  the 
purpose  of  opening  a  communication  between  the 
Nile  and  the  Red  Sea.  The  great  canal  of  (-hina, 
extending  a  distance  of  825  miles,  was  commenced 
in  the  ninth  century.  Canals  were  introduced 
into  England  by  the  Romans,  who  formed  one  from 
the  river  Nyne  ;  a  little  below  Peterborough,  to 
the  river  Witham,  three  miles  south  of  Lincoln  ; 
and  in  1134,  during  the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  a  ca- 
nal was  made  to  effect  a  junction  between  the 
Trent  and  the  Witham.  The  first  canal  regularly 
constructed  with  locks  and  sluices,  was  made  in 
1563,  near  the  city  of  Exeter.  The  aggregate 
length  of  navigable  canals  in  England  exceeds 
2200  miles. — Late  I'aper. 
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As  certainly  as  your  Master's  love  is  in  you, 
His  work  will  be  upon  you;  His  objects  will  be 
yours,  and  also  His  divine  burden  ;  and  sometimes 
that  burden  will  be  heavy.  As  certainly  as  you 
have  feeling,  you  will  have  the  pains  of  feeling. 
Expect  to  have  your  part  with  Jesus  in  his  Geth- 
semane.  Come  in  ^eely  hither,  tarry  ye  here  and 
watch.  If  you  sometimes  wonder  that,  being  a 
christian,  you  are  yet  so  heavily  burthened — almost 
crushed  with  concern  for  such  as  you  are  trying 
to  save;  let  your  comfort  be  that  you  drink  your 
Master's  cup.  If  your  love  is  repelled  with  scorn 
and  your  good  work  baffled,  and  your  heart  grows 
heavy  under  sorrow  and  discouragement — ready 
to  sink  under  its  load — come  hither — pray  with 
Jesus  in  his  sweat  of  blood,  "let  this  cup  pass 
from  me." 


The  rice-paper  tree  has  been  naturalized  in 
New  South  Wales,  and  has  proved  itself  to  be  a 
very  hardy  plant,  having  survived  the  operation 
of  great  heat  and  cold,  moisture  and  drought. 
The  tree  is  a  native  of  China,  and  is  known  as 
the  source  of  that  peculiar  spongy  fabric  upon 
which  the  Chinese  paint  their  gaudy  pictures  of 
butterflies,  &o. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Petrolenm  in  California. 

The  deposit  of  petroleum  in  California  appear 
to  be  commensurate  in  extent  and  richness  witl 
those  of  the  various  metallic  and  mineral  forma 
tions  which  have  been  so  remarkably  developei 
in  that  State.  Throughout  a  district  of  nearl; 
400  miles  in  length  and  several  miles  in  width 
this  substance  has  been  found  in  many  places 
and  in  great  abundance.  This  oil-region  extend 
along  the  coast,  and  reaches  from  the  northeri 
line  of  Monterey  county  to  the  town  of  San  Diego 
Unlike  the  territory  west  of  the  Alleghanies 
where  this  valuable  article  is  now  so  largely  pro 
duced,  the  California  region  shows  abundant  evi 
dences  of  the  presence  of  this  liquid  bitumei 
upon  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  large  area 
are  covered  in  some  places  with  the  overflow  o 
natural  springs  of  petroleuni,  as  in  the  case  of  thi 
celebrated  pitch  lake  of  Trinidad.  Streams  o 
this  liquid  have  also  been  noticed  to  flow  up  fron 
beneath  the  waters  of  the  ocean;  and  opposite  t 
the  northern  end  of  the  island  of  Santa  Cruz,  i 
spring  of  petroleum  boils  up  in  mid-channel 
yielding  such  quantities  of  oil  that  it  has  beei 
collected  by  passing  vesself  as  it  floated  upon  th 
surface  of  the  water.  The  condition  of  the  petro 
leum  in  this  district  varies  much  in  regard  to  it 
fluidity  and  composition,  since  when  exposed  ii; 
its  outflow  to  the  burning  heat  of  the  sun  in  thi  ${ 
warm  season,  a  great  part  of  its  more  volatile  in 
gredients  is  lost  by  evaporation,  and  only  th*  nn 
more  solid  asphaltum  remains.  In  many  locali 
ties  a  thick  layer  of  asphaltum  surrounds  the  Httl 
pools  of  petroleum,  and  in  others  it  is  seen  as 
large  rocks,  which  in  the  course  of  time  have  be 
come  overgrown  with  moss.  Some  of  the  springi 
produce  a  thick  and  others  a  thin  flowing  oil,  anc 
in  some  neighbourhoods,  from  the  petroleun: 
having  become  mixed  with  sand  or  clay,  it  pos 
sesses  the  tenacity  of  putty  or  dough.  In  th( 
vicinity  of  Santa  Barbara,  immense  masses  o 
asphaltum  are  to  be  seen  in  the  face  of  some  higl 
cliffs  overlooking  the  ocean,  and  pieces  of  this 
substance  have  occasionally  been  met  with  float 
ing  on  the  sea,  which,  by  its  peculiar  odor,  r& 
sembling  that  of  a  smothered  fire,  have  sometime£|tj 
produced  alarm  among  the  ships  crews  voyaging 
along  the  coast.  These  substances  have  long 
been  made  use  of  on  the  Pacific  coast,  either  in 
the  place  of  coal-tar  for  painting  wood  and  iron 
for  marine  purposes,  or  in  roofing  the  houses  ol 
the  inhabitants  and  paving  streets  in  San  Fran- 
cisco and  elsewhere. 

A  portion  of  this  district  has  lately  been  ex 
amined  by  Prof.  Silliman,  of  Yale  College,  who 
gives  some  interesting  details  respecting  it.  In 
the  county  of  Santa  Barbara,  about  10  miles  north 
of  Buenaventura,  this  geologist  met  with  an  eX' 
tensive  range  of  bituminous  shales  and  slates, 
rising  to  about  2000  feet  in  height,  and  continu 
ing  for  13  miles,  which  he  states  may  be  viewed 
"  as  one  great  fountain  of  mineral  oil  or  naptha," 
giving  rise  to  numerous  outcrops  of  the  liquid 
petroleum,  which  partly  hardening  as  it  flows,  has 
resulted  in  the  formation,  at  different  points,  ol 
exten.sive  beds  of  asphaltum.  The  rocks  compos 
ing  this  range  have  become  weathered  during  the 
long  course  of  years,  so  that  they  present  a  variety 
of  colours,  from  the  alteration  of  their  ferruginous 
and  sulphurous  ingredients,  so  that  their  highly 
bituminous  nature  is  not  obvious  upon  mere  in 
spection  ;  when  struck  by  the  hammer,  however, 
they  break  into  fragments  lustrous  with  the  shin 
ing  varnish  of  asphalt.  This  zone  or  range  of 
bituminous  shales  Prof.  Silliman  was  able  to  trace, 
at  intervals  for  an  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  la 
this  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  adjoining  the' 
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inge  of  oil-bearing  strata,  there  exists  a  tract  of 
averal  square  miles  in  extent,  intersected  by  a 
5W  streams  which  is  particularly  rich  in  these 
lineral  exudations.    In  this  area,  known  as  the 
)jai  ranch,  the  otherwise  fertile  soil  has  been 
sndered  entirely  barren  by  the  abundant  pre- 
|*"J  ence  of  petroleum  penetrating  the  soil  and  col- 
ecting  on  the  surface  in   great  pools.  These 
prings  and  swamps  of  petroleum  have  rendered 
his  estate  in  former  years  an  objectionable  one  to 
!"'"|he  cattle-dealers,  the  chief  occupants  of  this 
ountry,  on  account  of  the  losses  they  are  subject- 
I'""'  d  to  by  their  cattle  being  poisoned  by  drinking 
'Jf™he  impure  waters  of  the  spring,  or  by  being  in- 
™  xtricably  mired  in  the  yielding  ground. 

One  of  the  largest  of  these  springs,  which  is 
hirty  feet  in  diameter,  is  described  by  Prof.  Silli- 
''"'•l  lan  as  "  full  of  tarry  oil,  boiling  with  the  escape 
'jMI  f  marsh  ga§.    It  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  a 
"'^ «  ;entle  slope,  forming  part  of  a  terrace  or  plain, 
levated  at  least  1000  feet  above  the  sea  (distant 
bout  20  miles.)    This  plain,  which  is  about  one 
nd  a  quarter  miles  long,  by  three-fourths  of  a 
mt\  gjig  wide,  appears  to  have  been  formed  by  the 
''''^  3ng  accumulation  of  asphaltum,  from  the  evapora- 
ion  of  the  overflow  of  the  great  spring.  The 
epth  of  this  vast  mass  of  asphaltum  is  of  course 
''''  matter  of  conjecture,  as  no  explorations  have 
'1  een  made  upon  it;  but  it  is  probably  safe  to  esti- 
iniaate  its  contents  as  a  mile  square  at  one  yard  in 
''''•nepth,  which  would  give  over  three  million  cubic 
ards  of  fuel,  from  which  a  good  coke  is  readily 
repared,  or  which  is  even  capable  by  distillation 
f  yielding  a  large  return  of  oil.    The  present 
ontentsof  the  spring  are  foul  with  the  decompo- 
ition  of  numerous  cattle  mired  and  drowned  in 
he  petroleum — an  accident  of  frequent  occur- 
ence in  dry  seasons,  when  the  half-famished  and 
ileiin  hirsty  animals  wander  to  browse  or  drink  the 
ulphurous  water  along  the  margins  of  these  dan- 
gerous places,  and,  when  once  involved,  they 
lever  escape." 

At  a  moderate  calculation  this  one  expanse  of 
sphaltum,  supposing  it  to  be  one  yard  thick  over 
ine  mile  square,  would  produce,  at  the  rate  of  50 
r,  Ft  gallons  to  the  ton,  the  yield  which  has  been  ob- 
inm  ained  in  a  small  refinery  already  located  near  the 
pot,  the  enormous  quantity  of  144,500,000  gal- 
ons  of  refined  oil,  an  amount  which  is  probably 
lUore  than  double  the  total  product  derived  in  the 
ijear  1863,  from  the  region  of  the  Alleghanies ; 
Ijnd  in  addition  to  this  a  residuum  of  coke  equiva- 
ent  to  one-third  the  weight  of  the  asphaltum 
;onsumed.    In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  this 
great  lagoon  of  solidified  petroleum,  there  are 
several  other  natural  outlets  of  this  now  valu- 
\h\e  production,  which  together  would  afford  at 
nee,  without  the  sinking  of  a  single  well,  an 
ilmost  unlimited  supply  of  crude  oil  for  a  long 
eriod. 

This  deposit  is  further  stated  in  the  report  upon 
|the  geology  of  the  Ojai  ranch,  to  belong  to  a 
much  later  geological  period  than  the  petroleum 
bearing  rocks  of  Pennsylvania,  which  are  believed 
ito  be  located  below  the  coal  in  the  primary  strata. 
iThe  California  shales  are  assigned  by  Prof.  Silli- 
man  to  the  cretaceous  epoch,  a  subdivision  of  the 
secondary  period,  while  the  wells  of  Rangoon  in 
India,  and  those  in  Italy  are  understood  to  belong 
ito  the  still  later  Tertiary  age.  These  facts  are  in- 
rllj  tteresting  as  showing  that  the  conversion  of  the 
in.  organic  remains  enclosed  in  ancient  fossiliferous 
beds  into  these  bituminous  substances,  was  not 
confined  to  any  particular  period  in  the  geological 
history  of  our  globe,  and  point  towards  the  pro- 
bability of  the  existence  of  such  substances  in 
districts  which  are  not  as  yet  known  to  contain 
them. 
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For  "The  Friend." 
"  When  the  poor  and  needy  seek  water,  and  there  is 
none,  and  their  tongue  faileth  for- thirst,  I  the  Lord  will 
hear  them,  I  the  God  of  Israel  will  not  forsake  them." 
Isa.  xli.  17. 

Having  lately  read  an  account  of  Thomas  Ross, 
contained  in  the  3rd  vol.  of  Piety  Promoted, 
the  excellent  advice  therein,  as  being  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  present  state  of  our  religious  So- 
ciety, has  taken  strong  hold  of  my  mind  ;  and 
believing  it  may,  in  the  ordering  of  Providence, 
be  as  a  brook  by  the  way,  to  revive  the  spirits  of 
some  humble  travellers,  Zionward,  who  may  at 
times  be  almost  ready  to  give  out  with  discour- 
agement, not  only  on  their  own  account,  but 
also  because  they  tremble  lest  our  religious  So- 
ciety should  slide  away  from  the  only  true  founda- 
tion, Christ  Jesus,  the  Rock  of  Ages,  as  He  is 
inwardly  revealed  in  the  heart,  for  our  purifica- 
tion from  all  sin  and  iniquity,  I  know  not  how  to 
withhold  ofFeringit  forthepages  of  "The  Friend," 
if  the  conductors  thereof  approve  of  its  insertion  ; 
if  they  should,  may  it  prove  as  the  poor  widow's 
two  mites,  which  she  cast  into  the  treasury,  doubt- 
less to  show  her  allegiance  to  the  King  of  kings. 
New  Jersey,  12th  mo.  23d,  1864. 

"  Thomas  Ross,  of  Wrightstown,  in  Bucks 
county,  Pennsylvania,  having,  with  the  near  sym- 
pathy and  unity  of  his  friends  and  brethren,  come 
over  to  England  to  pay  a  religious  visit  to  Friends 
there,  arrived  a  few  days  before  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing in  1784,  which  he  attended,  and  afterwards 
visited  Ireland  that  summer.  On  his  return,  he 
joined  his  friend  John  Pemberton,  of  Philadel- 
phia, in  visiting|the  Quarterly  meetings  at  Wood- 
bridge  and  Norwich,  and  proceeded  forwards  to 
Lincoln,  York,  and,  by  Durham,  into  Scotland. 
They  had  many  meetings  among  those  of  other 
societies,  which  were  generally  large  and  satisfac- 
tory; but  his  bodily  indisposition  increasing,  he 
was  under  the  necessity  of  resting  at  sundry  pla- 
ces; and,  taking  a  few  meetings  by  the  way,  he 
reached  York  the  2d  of  the  Eleventh  month, 
1785,  and  attended  their  Monthly  meeting  the 
day  following,  which  was  the  last  meeting  he  was 
at. 

"  During  the  course  of  his  travels,  his  religious 
labours  were  truly  acceptable  to  Friends,  and  well 
received  by  others ;  for,  having  an  especial  eye  to 
the  putting  forth  of  the  Divine  hand,  his  minis- 
try was  attended  with  living  virtue  and  deep  in- 
struction; and  though  not  in  the  words  which 
man's  wisdom  teacheth,  yet  in  godly  simplicity, 
and  with  a  zeal  becoming  true  religion. 

"  In  meetings  for  business,  he  was  particularly 
serviceable  ;  his  remarks  being  mostly  short,  per- 
tinent, and  very  instructive  ;  exciting  to  a  steady 
attention  to  divine  counsel  in  the  transacting  of 
our  christian  discipline,  and  therein  to  exercise 
true  judgment,  without  partiality  or  respect  of 
persons. 

"  During  the  course  of  his  illness  he  was  pre- 
served jp  a  heavenly  frame  of  mind.  On  many 
occasions  dropping  instructive  counsel  and  advice 
to  the  friends  who  attended  on  and  visited  him  ; 
of  which  the  following  collection  is  but  a  small 
part.  He  frequently  said  that  he  knew  not  why 
he  was  continued  in  such  an  exercised  state  of 
bodily  weakness  ;  yet  doubted  not  but  that  it  was 
all  in  wisdom,  and  for  some  good  end  ;  adding, 
it  was  not  for  the  clay  to  say  to  the  potter,  Why 
hast  thou  made  me  thus  ? 

"  Sitting  in  the  family  where  he  was,  during 
the  forepart  of  his  illness,  he  expressed  himself 
thus  :  '  Dear  young  people,  keep  to  your  first  love  ; 
the  bridegroom  of  souls  will  not  be  unmindful  of 
the  bride  while  she  remains  chaste  ;  some  of  you, 
I  believe,  are  espoused  to  Christ.  Oh,  the  ardent 


desire  which  I  feel  for  the  youth  !  "  Thy  name  is 
as  ointment  poured  forth,  therefore  do  the  virgins 
love  thee." ' 

"  The  same  day,  '  I  have  not  sought  mine  own 
honour,  but  the  honour  of  Him  who  first  drew  me 
from  my  habitation,  and  have  great  reason  to 
praise  his  name.  One  thing  which  inclines  me 
to  think  my  work  maybe  nearly  done  is  this; 
that  it  never  appeared  to  be  laid  upon  me  to  pay 
a  general  visit  to  England.'  At  another  time  he 
said,  '  Oh  the  harmony  there  is  in  the  Lord's 
family  !  "  Ephraim  shall  not  envy  Judah,  nor 
Judah  vex  Ephraim  ;  nothing  shall  hurt  or  de- 
stroy in  all  thy  holy  mountain."  ' 

"  Again  he  remarked,  on  his  being  under  bodily 
oppression,  '  I  find  no  relief  but  when  I  feel  a  re- 
vival of  that  which  is  the  healer  of  breaches;  but 
that  is  not  at  my  command.  My  mind  was  last 
night  much  drawn  out  to  my|  fellow-labourers. 
Oh  that  they  [may]  keep  little  !  I  have  remem- 
bered that  saying,  "  There  are  a  few  names  even 
in  Sardis  who  have  not  defiled  their  garments," 
and|I{hope^there  are  a  few  in  York.  Dear  Friends, 
what  a  people  should  we  be,  did  we  dig  deep 
enough.  Our  lights  would  shine  before  men  ; 
we  should  be  as  the  salt  of  the  earth.  How  ma- 
ny, who  have  begun  well,  have  had  their  gar- 
ments defiled  with  the  world,  and  are  become  like 
the  salt  that  has  lost  its  savour.  These  are  as 
dead  weights  in  our  assemblies,  so  that  the  living 
are  scarcely  able  to  bury  the  dead.  O  Friends, 
keep  to  the  truth,  for  it  shall  rise  above  the  heads 
of  gainsayers.' 

"  At  another  time,  <  I  could  not  be  more  at 
home  any  where.  It  revives  me  to  see  the  chil- 
dren about  me.  I  tell  you,  young  people,  the 
hardest  thing  I  ever  found  in  my  passage  was, 
when  I  was  right,  to  keep  so.  Oh,  the  desire  I 
felt  to  get  here !  The  love  I  feel  for  you  is  like 
the  love  of  Jonathan  and  David.  It  extends  over 
sea  and  land ;  it  is  like  the  precious  ointment; 
so  that  some  can  say  with  one  formerly,  "  Neither 
heights  nor  depths,  principalities  nor  powers, 
things  present  or  to  come,  shall  ever  separate  us 
from  it."  -The  least  sun  casteth  a  lustre,  as  the 
glorious  luminaries  in  the  outward  creation  ;  so 
that  we  may  say,  "  Great  and  marvellous  are  thy 
works.  Lord  God  Almighty;  just  and  true  are 
thy  ways,  thou  Kin_g  of  saints  !"  ' 

"  Again,  '  "  Commune  with  thine  own  heart, 
and  be  still ;"  this  is  doing  business.  Oh,  how 
precious  is  truth  !  It  may  employ  us  on  the  high- 
way, and  in  our  outward  engagements.  Dear 
Friends,  let  us  prize  it.'  Speaking  to  the  physi- 
cian, he  said,  '  The  outward  man  grows  weaker ; 
yet  inward  support  waxeth  stronger  and  stronger.' 
The  same  day  ho  said,  '  It  is  a  great  favour  to 
have  a  brook  by  the  way  !  Oh  !  I  see  my  way 
over  all  !  It  is  like  a  foretaste  of  what  is  to  come. 
"  Blessed  are  the  dead  that  die  in  the  Lord !" 
When  he  breaks  in  upon  us  it  is  like  balm. 
"  There  is  balm  in  Gilead."  There  are  manv  not 
willing  to  go  to  the  house  of  mourning  ;  but  there 
is  occasion  for  it;  it  being  high  time  to  repair  the 
breaches.  I  have  thought  for  many  weeks  past, 
the  curtain  was  nearly  drawn.  There  seemed  but 
few  sands  left  in  the  glass  ;  and  yet  I  sometimes 
feel  such  a  travail  for  Zion's  prosperity,  and  the 
enlargement  of  her  borders,  that  I  am  ready  to 
think  the  day's  work  is  not  yet  done ;  and  at 
other  times,  I  feel  so  feeble  and  weak,  that  all 
seems  nearly  over.  The  event  I  cannot  tell,  but 
am  favoured  to  be  resigned.' 

"  At  another  time,  '  Think  nothing  too  near, 
or  too  dear,  to  part  with,  dear  young  people,  to 
purchase  the  truth.  Your  parents  cannot  give  it 
you,  though  they  may  give  you  all  they  can.  It 
is  the  Lord's  prerogative.    I  have  thought  it  was 
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a  great  favour  to  have  an  education  in  the  truth  ; 
but  I  have  been  grieved  to  see  many  born  in  the 
Society,  like  Esau,  selling  their  birthright.  Be 
not  ashamed  of  the  cross,  dear  Friends,  deny 
Him  not  before  men.' 

"Again  he  added,  'Beware  of  lawful  things; 
these  lawful  things  are  the  strongest  bait  Satan 
ever  laid  for  our  Society.  Oh,  these  lawful  things, 
they  have  hurt  many.  What  a  testimony  would 
it  be,  if  Friends  were  to  shut  up  their  shops  on 
week  days,  to  go  to  meetings,  which  ought  to  be 
the  main  concern  ;  though  many  consider  world- 
ly things  as  such.  When  we  have  done  all  we 
can,  we  are  but  as  unprofitable  servants ;  we  can 
add  nothing  to  Him  who  is  the  fountain  of  good- 
ness !  Oh  that  ocean  of  ancient  goodness  ;  I  seem 
at  times  as  if  I  was  swallowed  up  in  it.  I  have 
cause  to  be  thankful,  that  I  am  favoured  with 
resigned  mind,  and  have  no  will,  either  to  live  or 
die.  O  Father,  receive  me  into  thy  bosom.'  At 
another  time,  '  Oh,  my  heart  is  knit  to  you,  my 
friends;  and  to  the  seed  which  is  in  bondage  in 
many  hearts ;  and  though  you  may  have  to  go 
with  it  into  the  wilderness,  yet  be  not  discourag- 
ed.' 

"  Feeling  himself  easier,  and  his  mind  favoured, 
he  said,  '  Oh,  when  He  puts  his  hand  in,  as  at 
the  hole  of  the  door,  how  does  it  smell  of  sweet 
myrrh.  I  hope  I  am  not  insensible  from  whence 
my  help  comes.  He  sometimes  hides  himself  as 
behind  the  curtain ;  yet  we  must  not  awake  or 
disturb  our  beloved  until  he  please.' 

"  Speaking  on  the  general  state  of  mankind,  he 
said  thus  :  '  Oh,  how  has  my  mind  been  oppress- 
ed, in  observing  that  profaneness  which  abounds 
among  the  people  ;  many  of  whom  draw  iniquity 
as  with  cords  of  vanity,  and  sin  as  with  a  cart- 
rope.  Yet  I  have  this  satisfaction,  that  I  have 
not  failed  to  reprove  many  of  those  I  have  seen  in 
this  state  ;  and  have  often  advised  inn-keepers 
and  others,  to  discourage  all  kinds  of  wickedness 
in  their  houses.  My  advice  hath  been  generally 
received  without  gainsaying,  and  I  have  comfort 
in  the  discharge  of  this  duty.  Oh,  the  vileness 
of  the  land  of  Ireland  !  Surely  if  any  nation  ever 
had  occasion  to  mourn  because  of  oaths,  that  has.' 

"  Being  under  much  bodily  affliction,  he  said, 
'  How  can  one  die  better  than  in  the  Lord's  ser- 
vice ;  for  he  has  been  indeed  a  wonderful  coun- 
sellor; he  has  many  times  opened  a  way,  when  I 
could  see  no  way  ;  he  will  never  leave  nor  forsake 
those  who  trust  in  him.'  Again,  '  It  is  a  trying 
time,  and  yet,  I  believe  I  have  a  well  grounded 
hope  of  having  done  my  duty.  I  feel  no  condem- 
nation. Oh,  dear  friends,  what  a  favour  indeed, 
that  we  have  an  unction  from  above  !  Keep  to 
the  Truth  and  its  testimony,  whatever  may  be  the 
consequence,  for  it  will  rise  over  the  heads  of 
gainsayers.' 

"  At  another  time,  *It  will  not  do  for  any  to 
rest  contented  with  having  known  the  Lord  in 
days  past,  and  years  that  are  over  and  gone.  We 
must  follow  on  to  know  him  :  a  supply  of  daily 
bread  is  requisite;  and  if  there  is  not  an  hunger 
and  thirst  after  righteousness,  we  may  be  sure  the 
mind  is  distempered.  But  oh  !  how  have  I  been 
pained  to  see  and  feel,  many  of  the  professors  of 
the  truth,  going  after  the  world  and  its  spirit; 
who,  instead  of  bein'j:  wayinarks,  are  as  stumbling 
blocks  to  honest  cncjuircrs :  the  state  of  these  is 
lamentable.  I  have  been  comforted  in  the  pros- 
pect of  a  rising  generation,  if  they  are  not  hurt 
by  those  who  ow^lit  to  be  helpers,  loving  this 
present  world.  I  lia%'0,  in  my  time,  met  with 
many  cross  winds  and  boisterous  waves;  but 
have  been  preserved  in  a  care  to  keep  near  the 
point,  that  guides  to  the  harbour  of  rest.  For 
these  fifty  years  I  have  been  cudcuvouring  to 


fight  the  good  fight  of  faith.  Oh,  dearest  Father, 
not  my  will,  but  thin6,  be  done.  Oh,  when  will 
the  curtain  be  drawn ;  that  this  mortal  may  put 
on  immortality,  and  eternal  life,  which  will,  I  do 
believe,  be  my  happy  portion  !' 

"  He  would  often,  in  thankful  commemoration 
of  the  goodness  of  God  to  him,  break  forth  in 
these  words,  '  What  shall  I  render  unto  thee,  0 
Lord,  for  all  thy  benefits.' 

"  A  few  days  before  his  decease,  on  a  friend 
returning  from  meeting,  he  said  he  had.  been  fa 
voured  with  such  a  sweet  calm,  that  he  hoped 
he  should  have  passed  away.  A  day  or  two  be- 
fore he  died,  he  broke  forth  sweetly  in  these 
words;  '  Oh  joy  !  joy  !  joy  !'  Again,  '  "  O  death, 
where  is  thy  sting  ?  0  grave,  where  is  thy  victo- 
ry? The  sting  of  death  is  sin  !"  I  see  no  cloud 
in  my  way.    I  die  in  peace  with  all  men.' 

"  He  departed  this  life  the  13th  of  the  Second 
month,  1786,  at  the  house  of  Lindley  Murray,  at 
Holgate,  near  York;  and  was  interred  in  Friends' 
burial  ground,  in  that  city,  the  16th  of  the  same, 
in  the  seventy-eighth  year  of  his  age. 


Canadian  Gold  Fields. — The  attention  of  the 
public  has  lately  been  again  called  to  the  district 
lying  along  the  Chaudiere  river,  in  East  Canada, 
in  which  the  precious  metal  has  been  known  for 
several  years  to  exist.    As  long  ago  as  1851,  con- 
siderable quantities  of  gold  had  been  collected  in 
this  neighbourhood,  and  in  the  Great  Exhibition 
held  in  that  year,  specimens  of  it  to  the  value  of 
several  thousand  dollars  were  to  be  seen,  which 
had  been  deposited  by  the  Chaudiere  Mining 
Company,  obtained  from  the  washings  of  these 
streams.  Unsuccessful  explorations  in  subsequent 
years,  by  various  companies,  have  not  increased 
the  reputation  of  this  district,  and  the  real  extent 
and  value  of  the  deposit  is  still  unknown.  During 
the  past  summer,  however,  fresh  investigations 
have  been  made,  with  a  promise  of  richer  results. 
Three  hundred  men  who  have  been  working  along 
the  Gilbert  river,  have  extracted,  according  to 
official  statements,  1200  dollars  worth  per  day,  for 
several  successive  weeks,  and  of  a  quality,  which 
proves  upon  examination  at  the  U.  S.  mint  in 
Philadelphia,  to  be  very  fine,  containing  about  86 
per  cent,  of  gold,  and  12  to  13  percent,  of  silver. 
The  gold  occurs  chiefly  in  the  form  of  small  grains 
and  spangles,  disseminated  in  the  alluvium  of  the 
river  beds,  and  in  the  quartz  veins  which  traverse 
the  rocks  in  this  locality.    Several  lumps,  vary- 
ing in  size  from  that  of  a  pin's  head  to  masses  of 
nine  ounces  in  weight  have  also  been  discovered. 
Prof.  Henry  Wurtz,  in  a  recent  exploration  of 
this  region,  attributes  the  existence  of  these 
grains  along  the  bed  of  the  Chaudiere  and  its  tri- 
butaries, to  the  gradual  disintegration  of  the  veins 
of  auriferous  quartz  in  their  immediate  neigh 
bourhood,  and  the  subsequent  transportation  of 
the  metallic  particles  by  the  agency  of  water 
These  auriferous  veins  occur  on  the  south-easterly 
slope  of  the  Notre  Dame  mountains,  which  ap- 
pear to  be  the  terminating  crest  of  the  long 
range  of  the  Appalachians,  and  correspond  in  po- 
sition to  the  metalliferous  lodes  which  stretch 
along  the  south  easterly  flank  of  these  mountains 
from  Georgia  northward.    This  metalliferous  zone 
Prof.  Wurtz  states,  carries  through  Georgia,  N. 
and  S.  Carolina,  Virginia,  and  Maryland,  gold 
and  silver,  together  with  lead,  copper  and  other 
metals ;  but  in  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey  and 
New  York  State,  appears  to  contain  chiefly  iron 
minerals,  such  as  magnetic  iron,  iron  pyrites,  «&c., 
while  to  the  northward  the  precious  metals  again 
appear,  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Green  moun- 
tains in  Massachusetts,  Vermont  and  New  Hamp- 
shire, associated  as  before  with  the  sulphurets  uf 


iron,  copper,  lead  and  zinc.  In  their  gener 
stratification  and  appearance,  the  Canadian  lod  p 
resemble  closely  the  analogous  strata  of  the  sout 
ern  portion  of  the  range.  Argentiferous  lead  o; 
has  also  been  discovered  in  this  neighbourhood 
considerable  richness,  one  specimen  yielding  ( 
the  large  proportion  of  256  ounces  of  silver  to  tl 
ton  of  ore.  From  the  facts  which  the  recent  e: 
plorations  and  analyses  of  different  specimei 
of  rock  and  dirt  have  developed,  it  is  believe 
that  these  fields  are  fully  as  rich  in  gold  as  ih  lul 
average  of  the  lands  in  California,  Australia,  an 
our  western  territories,  and  like  other  gold  bea 
ing  districts,  contain  also  rubies,  garnets,  opal 
emeralds,  and  even  diamonds,  specimens  of  whic 
have  already  been  secured. 
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For"Tte  Friend." 

The  faithful  and  instructive  account  given  b 
Samuel  Seott,  of  his  various  exercises  and  expi 
riences,  is  fraught  with  reproof  and  encourag( 
ment,  such  as  may  be  found  profitable  and  cot 
firming  to  those  who,  like  him,  may  be  at  time 
made  sensible  of  the  penalty  of  disobedience,  an 
the  reward  of  faithfulness ;  whereby  we  may  b 
led  to  confess  our  faults,  and  exercised  by  the  de 
sire  of  the  truly  penitent  soul,  for  healing  an 
forgiveness  ;  in  order  that  through  the  faithful 
ness  and  mercy  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus,  our  hoi 
Redeemer,  we  may  witness  deliverance  from  on 
captivity,  and  find  acceptance  with  Him  wh 
leadeth  captivity  captive,  and  is  receiving  gift 
even  for  the  rebellious. 

Impatience  and  petulance,  seem  to  have  been  th 
besetments  with  which  our  tribulated  friend  ha 
most  often  and  largely  to  contend;  for,  said  he 
"  those  seeds  of  corruption  which  have  been  mos 
deeply  rooted,  and  most  prevalent  of  later  years 
are  peevishness  and  impetuosity  ;"  on  account  o 
which  his  prayer  was,  "  May  the  command  g 
forth  from  the  Watcher,  the  Holy  One,  hew  dow 
the  tree  and  cut  off  the  branches,  shake  off  th 
leaves,  and  scatter  the  fruit."  And  again  he  wa 
led  to  the  inquiry,  "  When  shall  the  fir-tree  ap 
pear  instead  of  the  thorn,  and  the  myrtle  insteac 
of  the  briar  ?" 

"  In  meeting  I  sat"  said  be,  "  under  a  dee 
and  almost  agonizing  sense  of  my  past  iniquities 
and  frequent  deviations  from  the  paths  of  peace 
not  a  penitential  tear  produced :  but  wherefor 
dost  thou  complain,  0  my  soul !  for  the  punish 
ment  of  thy  sins?  the  immaculate  Lamb,  wht 
knew  no  sin,  suffered  much  more  abundantly 
'  thou  art  justly  in  this  condemnation,'  '  but  H' 
had  done  nothing  amiss.'  At  another  time,  sail 
he,  "  the  effusions  of  anger  and  evil  speakim 
have  been  of  late  rather  suspended,  but  the  hos 
tility  within  has  been  at  times  too  sensibly  felt.' 
And  again,  "  divers  vexatious  incidents  were  at 
tendant,  and  I  was  wanting  in  patience  and  re 
signation.  I  was  too  fretful  on  slight  and  imma 
terial  events." 

Shortly  after  recording  these  painful  experien 
ces,  he  says,  "  I  was  favoured  at  times  to  loolj 
towards  the  God  of  patience  and  consolation,  bu 
the  want  of  due  resignation  barred  the  influencei] 
which  proceed  from  him  ;  '  for  what  doth  let  wil 
let,  until  it  be  taken  out  of  the  way.'  Durinjl 
this  dispensation,  I  considered  the  propriety  or 
the  apostolic  injunction,  '  Remember  them  whicli 
are  in  bonds,  as  bound  with  them,  and  them  wh(; 
suffer  adversity,  as  being  also  in  the  body;'  'beai 
ye  one  another's  burdens,  and  so  fulfil  the  law  oj 
Christ.'  A  practical  adherence  to  these  precepts 
next  to  the  grace  which  is  sufficient  and  soul 
saving,  would  be  as  the  balm  of  human  life;  ii| 
would  alleviate  the  diversified  cup  that  is  handec 
forth  to  mortals  ;  but  how  deficient  am  I  herein 
how  deficient  also  are  others." 
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?Meti|  The  necessity  of  patience,  forbearance  and 
'"'oili  empathy,  and  his  deficiency  in  these  respects, 
**'»tl-e  plainly  acknowledged,  as  well  as  the  desire 
■'iloiiir  the  overcouiing  of  those  dispositions  whereby 
*'^iie  mind  is  disqualified  for  union  and  conimu- 
J"i?olion  with  the  Father  of  spirits,  and  the  fellow- 
"'tlhip  of  the  saints.  Besides  the  natural  inclina- 
'='i''enon  to  impetuosity,  he  laments  what  may  have 
*i|«Djeen  in  some  measure  contributory  to  the  increase 
*vef  this,  where  he  says;  "  by  a  too  pleasurable  in- 
ns tbulgence  of  my  palate,  my  own  heart  condemns 
'Mtiie,  though  always  esteemed  by  my  fellow-men, 
ilteaij  every  respect,  temperate."  But,  says  he,  "  the 
«P«libice  of  the  internal  monitor  is  greater  than  the 
»liii!l||itness  of  men." 

tMany  doubtless  may  sympathise  with  him  in 
lis  confession  and  desire  :  "  manifold  were  the 
rors  even  of  my  religious  youth,  seeking  the 
aise  of  some  good  men,  but  despising  others, 
iiiracrf|Qd  smiting  them  with  the  tongue.  May  I  ob- 
Jcojiin  mercy  and  forgiveness!  for  I  did  it  igno- 
(ime  mtly,  in  a  zeal  for  God,  but  not  according  to 
e,  aj  'ue  knowledge.  '  Eemember  not  the  sins  of  my 
ujl  outh,  nor  my  transgressions:  according  to  thy 
liede  'Ci'cy  remember  thou  me,  for  thy  goodness'  sake, 
•  Lord  !'  Let  all  the  young  and  tender  ones, 
]fal  16  called  and  visited  of  God,  beware  of  the  mys- 
iiolj  iry  of  iniquity." 

And  again,  "I  see  my  manifold  calamities  in 
leasure  arise  from  a  secret,  undesired,  and  almost 
nperceived  infidelity.    Unfaithfulness  to  disco- 
eries  of  duties,  plainly  imparted,  is  the  parent  of 
tl  oubtings  and  distrusts.    He  that  doeth  the  will 
hlr  God  '  shall  know  of  the  doctrine  :'  '  my  feet 
ave  stumbled  upon  the  dark  mountains;'  I  have 
een  as  '  a  reed  shaken  with  the  wind and  more 
jean  Jssed  with  tempests  than  many  who  have  been 
|t  ease  in  Zion,  unemptied  *  from  vessel  to  ves- 
The  day  is  coming  in  which  every  false 
dom  od  mistaken  judgment  must  be  disturbed  :  in 
'hich  deep  only  shall  call  upon  deep,  and  the 
lind  see  out  of  darkness  and  obscurity.  Lord 
asten  this,  the  day  of  salvation  :  make  plain  thy 
siea'|aths  to  babes  and  sucklings,  for  the  sake  of  thy 
on  who  is  the  light  of  life,  and  can  open  the 
Jind  eyes.  Amen." 

May  the  day  be  hastened  to  those  who  are  sit- 
ng  as  it  were  in  chains  of  darkness,  because  of 
IK  tie  iniquities  which  prevail  against  them,  or  have 
tie  dominion  over  them,  wherein  they  may  wit- 
ess  the  loosing  of  their  bonds,  the  delivering  of 
heir  captive  souls  from  the  snare  of  the  enemy, 
ifl  hrough  the  power  and  goodness  of  Him  who  is 
bundant  in  pardon  and  mercy,  "  forgiving  trans- 
ression  and  sin;"  even  "  the  Lord  God  gracious 
lioj|nd  merciful,  who  willeth  not  the  death  of  the 
inner,  but  rather  that  all  should  repent,  return 
nd  live."  Amen. 
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Results  of  Emancipaiion  in  Maryland. — The 
bolition  of  slavery  in  Maryland  is  attended  with 
he  good  results  the  friends  of  emancipation  ex- 
J  )ected.    A  steady  stream  of  emigration  from  our 
ister  States,  particularly  Pennsylvania,  is  pour- 
ng  in  upon  us,  now  that  "  free  labour"  has  be- 
pme  a  settled  fact.  In  every  county  of  the  State 
Jarge  sales  of  land  have  taken  place  during  the 
^^ipast  two  months,  and  the  purchasers  are  men  who 
"l 'ntend  to  settle  in  our  midst,  and  who  do  not  pur- 
,  Lihase  for  the  sake  of  speculation.    The  worn-out 
Jmd  half-tilled  tracts  of  the  large  slaveholder,  in 
J'  l,he  hands  of  farmers  who  till  their  grounds  by 
"j|:Vee  labour,  who  ^encourage  free  schools,  and  all 
;he  accompaniments  of  free  institutions,  will  soon 
Dlace  Maryland  in  the  position  among  the  free 
jStates  that  she  should  have  occupied  long  ago. — 
'  \Baltimore  American. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Reyjew  of  the  Weather  for  Twelfth  month,  1864. 

During  the  past  month  there  were  eight  clear 
days,  six  were  cloudy  without  storms,  and  some 
rain  or  snow  fell  during  parts  of  the  remaining 
seventeen  days,  on  two  of  which,  namely,  the  7th 
and  31st,  rain  fell  all  day  on  the  former,  and  snow 
on  the  latter  date.  The  highest  temperature 
during  the  month  was  59°  at  noon  on  the  1st,  the 
lowest  was  9°  on  the  nlorning  of  the  12th ;  the 
mean  temperature  was  85||°.  The  amount  of 
rain  and  snow  water  was  4-39  inches. 

On  reviewing  these  records  for  the  year  1864, 
it  appears  that  the  highest  temperature  during 
that  time  was  92°,  on  the  26th  of  Sixth  month, 
the  lowest  was  4°  on  the  18th  of  Second  month, 
and  the  mean  temperature  was  a  fraction  over 
53  J°.  The  total  amount  of  rain  and  snow  water 
that  fell  during  the  year  was  42-94  inches. 
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Middletown,  Delaware  Co.,  Pa., 

First  month  2d,  1865. 
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Table  showing  the  comparative  temperature  and  amount  of 
rain  in  the  Twelfth  months,  1863  and  1864. 
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For  "The  Friend." 

Tn  a  testimony  concerning  Abigail  Bockray 
deceased,  issued   by  Hardshaw  East  Monthly 
Meeting,  in  1843,  it  is  said  : 

"  Our  dear  friend  was  peculiarly  qualified  to 
enter  into  feeling  with  others,  both  in  their  out- 
ward trials  and  their  spiritual  conflicts;  being 
ever  ready  to  sympathize  with  such,  freely  ad- 
ministering to  their  temporal  necessities,  and  di- 
recting their  minds  to  the  Source  of  all  true  con- 
solation and  peace.  She  was  much  concerned 
that  any  of  our  young  Friends  should  evince  a 
disposition  to  wander  from  what  she  considered 
the  safe  enclosure  of  our  Society.  In  allusion  to 
this  subject,  she  thus  writes  to  a  friend  :  '  Many 
of  our  young  people  I  have  observed,  after  their 
minds  have  become  awakened  to  the  things  which 
belong  to  their  peace,  seem  to  inquire  if  there  be 
not  an  easier  way  than  by  the  cross ;  giving  their 
minds  up  to  many  plausible  things,  by  which 
they  are  led  to  join  others  in  the  public  support 


of  various  good  works,  before  they  have  sufficient 
establishment  on  their  own  ground.  I  think 
much  weakness  has  been  brought  on  many,  who, 
if  they  had  been  willing  to  tarry  awhile,  quietly 
communing  with  their  own  hearts,  and  being 
still,  might  have  been  brave  helpers  amongst  us ; 
whereas  they  have  become  so  mixed  up  with 
others,  as  to  make  little  out  amongst  any,  bring- 
ing no  fruit  to  perfection." 


Scarcity  of  Wood. — The  Railroad  Record  says 
that  although  the  railroads  in  Ohio,  when  first 
constructed,  passed  through  a  densely  wooded 
country,  yet  now,  on  the  main  lines,  wood  is  dis- 
appearing at  a  rate  which  will  soon  put  it  out  of 
the  power  of  the  railroad  companies  to  command 
wood  under  a  very  high  price.  It  states  that  the 
railroads  of  Ohio  consume  twelve  thousand  acres 
of  wood  per  annum.  Wood  is  becoming  very 
scarce  in  all  the  older  sections  of  the  country,  and 
it  is  high  time  that  more  attention  was  paid  to 
setting  out  trees  on  waste  land. 


THE  FRIEND. 

FIRST  MONTH  1,  1865. 


We  must  decline  publishing  the  communica- 
tion commencing  with  an  extract  from  "  The 
Eock,"  on  account  of  the  form  of  prayer  which 
the  author  recommends. 


We  must  know  whence  the  notice  respecting 
the  sufferings  of  the  people  in  Kansas  comes,  be- 
fore it  is  published  in  our  columns. 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

Foreign. — News  from  Europe  to  Twelfth  month  21st. 
In  relation  to  the  President's  message  to  Gougress  at 
the  opening  of  the  session,  the  London  Times  says:  "A3 
an  experienced  politician  and  a  man  of  common  sense, 
A.  Lincoln  cannot  believe  anything  so  absurd  as  that 
President  Davis  keeps  an  unwilling  people  in  rebellion 
to  the  Federal  authority.  He  feels  that  there  is  no  hope 
of  reasserting  the  Union  except  by  a  war  so  prolonged 
as  to  exhaust  the  South  in  men  as  well  as  material  and 
money.  And  as  he  must  prepare  himself  for  such  a 
war,  he  deals  only  in  a  general  declaration  of  his  un- 
changed views,  and  keeps  as  much  as  possible  to  him- 
self the  present  state  and  future  resources  of  the  north- 
ern armies.  Altogether  the  situation,  even  as  depicted 
in  the  message  and  the  accompanying  reports,  renders 
it  the  most  uncomfortable  President's  address  ever  read 
to  the  American  House  of  Representatives."  The  British 
press  considers  it  lamentable  that  the  reciprocity  treaty 
should  be  abolished,  and  hopes  the  United  States  will 
allow  its  continuance,  as  in  a  short  time  the  military 
and  naval  defences  of  this  great  frontier  will  pass  into 
the  hands  of  the  colonists-lhemselves. 

The  Liverpool  cotton  market  was  active  at  an  advance. 
Wheat  and  flour  in  moderate  request  at  a  slight  advance. 
Consols  89J.  The  London  money  market  easy  at  5J  a 
6  per  cent. 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Times  says :  The  posi- 
tion of  the  Bank  of  France  has  seldom  been  better  at 
this  season  of  the  year  than  it  is  at  present.  Prices  were 
higher  in  the  Paris  flour  market.  A  Paris  paper  con- 
tains an  account  of  a  successful  plantation  of  150  acres 
of  cotton  in  Senegal.  Agitation  had  recommenced  in 
Tunis.  The  Arabs  who  had  submitted  had  thrown  off 
their  allegiance  to  the  Bey,  and  were  surrounding  the 
camp  of  General  Rutten.  Troops  had  been  sent  to  his 
relief. 

Official  advices  from  Mexico  state  that  President 
Juarez  had  entered  Chihuahua  and  met  with  an  enthu- 
siastic reception.  Juarez  had  intended  to  establish  his 
residence  in  Durango,  but  the  French  having  obtained 
a  victory  in  that  vicinity,  the  Mexican  army  had  to  with- 
draw to  Chihuahua.  Juarez  was  busily  engaged  in  or- 
ganizing another  army  to  carry  on  more  •efficiently  the 
war  against  the  French.  The  general  impression  in 
Mexico  is  said  to  be,  that  Maximilian's  rule  cannot  stand 
another  year. 

United  States. — The  difficulty  with  Brazil  on  account 
of  the  unlawful  seizare  of  the  pirate  Florida  in  the  port 
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of  Bahia,  is  said  to  have  been  satisfactorily  arranged. 
The  United  States  Secretary  of  State  has  informed  the 
Brazilian  minister  that  the  President  disavowed  and  re- 
gretted the  proceeding,  that  be  would  suspend  Oapt. 
Collins,  and  direct  him  to  appear  before  a  court-mariial, 
and  that  the  United  States  consul  at  Bahia,  who  advised 
tlie  capture,  would  be  dismissed.  The  crew  of  the 
Florida  having  been  illegally  brought  into  the  custody 
of  the  United  States  government,  would  be  set  at  liberty. 
This  disclaimer  and  explanation  has  been  accepted  as 
satisfactory. 

Popular  Vote  for  President. — The  aggregate  vote  ac- 
tually returned  was  3,957,702.  Of  these  2,182,502  were 
cast  for  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  1,775,200  for  George  B. 
M'Clellan. 

Philadelphia.— WoritMij  last  week,  345,  including  14 
deaths  and  interments  of  soldiers.  There  were  45  deaths 
of  consumption,  10  of  croup,  28  of  scarlet  fever,  23  of 
typhus  and  typhoid  fever,  and  19  of  small  pox.  The 
total  mortality  of  the  year  1864  amounted  to  17,582, 
of  which  9782  were  males,  and  7800  females.  The  great 
disparity  between  males  and  females  is  explained  by 
the  deaths  among  the  sick  and  wounded  soldiers,  of 
whom  1598  were  interred  during  the  year.  The  entire 
number  of  fires  reported  in  the  year  was  406.  Many  of 
those  did  but  little  damage.  The  city  police  arrested 
33,909  persons  in  the  course  of  the  year,  which  is  a 
rather  smaller  number  than  in  1863.  The  amount  of 
water  rents  paid  by  the  inhabitants  for  1864,  was 
$588,026,  being  $50,000  more  than  in  the  previous  year. 

Virginia. — No  change  is  reported  in  the  situation  of 
affairs  around  Petersburg  and  Richmond.  There  were 
rumors  that  General  Lee  was  preparing  for  a  new  and 
important  movement.  The  southwestern  part  of  the  State 
■was  recently  invaded  by  a  Federal  force  under  General 
Stoneman,  aided  by  Generals  Gillem  and  Burbridge. 
After  defeating  the  rebel  forces  under  Breckenridge,  and 
driving  them  over  the  mountains  into  North  Carolina, 
the  Federal  troops  destroyed  the  saltworks  at  Saltville, 
and  the  leadworks  at  Leadville.  They  also  destroyed 
all  the  rebel  depots  of  supplies  in  that  part  of  the  State, 
together  with  a  great  number  of  foundries,  mills,  fac- 
tories, bridges,  &c.  Thirteen  railroad  trains,  with  loco- 
motives, were  captured  and  destroyed,  and  869  prisoners 
were  taken.  General  Stoneman  afterwards  returned  to 
Nashville,  leaving  Generals  Burbridge  and  Gillem  to 
protect  the  frontiers  of  East  Tennessee.  The  entire  loss 
of  the  expedition  during  this  movement  is  said  to  have 
been  only  200  men.  The  value  of  the  property  destroyed 
in  this  raid  is  estimated  at  twenty  millions  of  dollars. 

Louisiana. — An  expedition  under  General  Davidson, 
into  the  interior  of  Mississippi,  had  returned  after  ac- 
complishing their  object.  They  travelled  one  hundred 
miles  in  fifteen  days,  burned  many  bridges  and  destroyed 
a  great  length  of  railroad,  together  with  much  other 
valuable  property.  An  expedition  against  Mobile,  under 
General  Granger,  has  left  New  Orleans.  It  landed  at 
Pascagoula  on  the  15th,  and  pushed  on  towards  Mobile. 
It  is  reported  that  there  is  a  strong  Union  feeling  in 
Mobile. 

Tennessee. — The  last  week  added  but  little  to  our  pre- 
vious information  from  this  quarter.  The  severity  of 
the  weather  appears  to  have  interfered  with  the  opera- 
tions of  the  hostile  armies.  The  latest  dispatch  dated 
on  the  31st  ult.,  says,  it  is  thought  that  the  bulk  of 
Hood's  array  is  still  north  of  the  Tennessee  river.  Hood 
attempted  to  strike  the  river  at  Decatur,  Alabama,  but 
he  found  the  place  occupied  by  a  Federal  force  which 
had  preceded  him.  At  the  same  time  the  United  States 
gun-boats  came  up  the  river  and  compelled  him  to 
abandon  a  point  near  Florence  where  he  had  pontoons. 
The  roads  were  almost  impracticable  for  infantry.  Rail- 
way communication  between  Nashville  and  Chattanooga 
has  been  restored.  Gen.  Thomas'  head-quarters  were 
at  Pulaski  on  the  30th  ult. 

Georgia. — Some  further  particulars  of  the  capture  of 
Savannah  have  been  received.  The  demand  for  the 
surrender  was  made  on  the  16th  ult.,  and  Gen.  Hardee 
replied  that  he  could  and  would  hold  the  city.  General 
Sherman  then  procei-dtd  to  complete  the  investment  of 
the  place,  but  owing  to  the  swamps  on  the  north  side 
could  not  Ht  once  extend  his  lines  in  that  direction.  In 
the  mean  time  the  rebel  commander  availed  himself  of 
the  opportunity  to  escape  with  most  of  his  army.  The 
city  was  formally  surrendered  to  Sherman  by  the  mayor 
and  council.  The  rebels  were  apprehensive  that  Gen. 
Sherman  would  next  move  on  Augusta.  According  to 
a  rebel  dispatch,  an  expedition  from  the  Federal  army 
at  Saviinnah  had  proceeded  towards  the  Altaniaba  river, 
their  destination  probably  being  (he  southwestern  part 
of  the  State. 

North  Carolina. — The  formidable  expedition  of  land 
and  naval  forces  against  Wilmington  does  not  appear  to 
have  accomplished  much.    The  operations  began  by 


exploding  a  vessel  loaded  with  215  tons  of  powder,  as 
near  to  Fort  Fisher  as  it  could  be  brought.  The  anti- 
cipated effect  was  not  produced,  the  concussion  being 
unexpectedly  feeble.  'The  squadron  then  proceeded  to 
bombard  the  fort  without  making  any  serious  impres- 
sion upon  it.  A  considerable  force  was  landed,  but 
after  Generals  Butler  and  Weitzell  inspected  the  ground 
they  came  to  the  conclusion  that  an  assault  was  im- 
practicable, and  ordered  the  troops  to  re-embark.  A 
battalion  of  rebel  troops  outside  of  the  fort  was  cap- 
tured. The  vessels  suffered  very  little  from  the  rebel 
fire,  but  a  large  number  of  men  were  killed  and  wound- 
ed by  the  bursting  of  the  one  hundred  poiiod  Parrot 
guns,  which  proved  utterly  unfit  for  service.  After  the 
failure  of  the  expedition.  General  Butler  returned  to  his 
head-quarters  on  the  James  river,  leaving  the  land  forces 
under  command  of  Gen.  Weitzell.  A  rebel  dispatch  from 
Wilmington  [on  the  28th  ult.  says,  "  The  Federal  fleet 
I  has  disappeared  and  only  the  usual  blockaders  remain. 
Gen.  Bragg  reports  that  with  his  present  means  arid  dis- 
position of  his  forces  no  danger  need  be  apprehended." 
It  is  not  certain  whether  the  attempt  to  capture  the  de- 
fences of  Wilmington  will  be  abandoned  at  this  time  or 
renewed  under  more  favorable  circumstances. 

Alabama. — A  Federal  force  of  about  2000  men,  lately 
made  a  raid  into  this  State  to  sever  the  telegraph  and 
railroad  communications  at  Pollard.  On  arriving  at  that 
place  it  was  found  to  have  been  evacuated.  The  depots, 
storehouses,  ordnance  building,  with  2000  stand  of 
arms,  and  several  miles  of  railroad  were  destroyed. 
Upon  the  return  of  the  expedition,  the  rebels  were  met 
at  Little  Escambia  and  defeated  after  a  severe  engage- 
ment. 

Arkansas. — The  Richmond  Dispatch  of  Twelfth  mo. 
23d,  asserts  that  Gen.  Price  had  reorganized  his  army, 
and  was  issuing  rations  to  thirty-three  thousand  men. 
A  large  part  of  his  force  consisted  of  the  new  recruits 
brought  by  him  out  of  Missouri :  enough  men,  accord- 
ing to  the  Dispatch,  to  form  five  new  brigades.  It  has 
been  supposed  that  Price  was  compelled  to  make  a  most 
disastrous  retreat,  with  the  loss  of  thousands  of  prisoners 
and  nearly  all  his  artillery,  but  if  the  information  given 
to  the  Dispatch  is  correct.  Price's  expedition  into  Mis- 
souri was  as  completely  successful  as  his  orders  per- 
mitted it  to  be. 

The  Markets,  ^'c. — The  2d  Inst,  being  generally  ob- 
served as  a  holiday,  there  was  not  enough  business  done 
to  fix  quotations.  There  has  been  .no  material  change 
in  the  prices  of  the  great  staples.  Gold  fell  after  the 
capture  of  Savannah  to  210,  but  advanced  again  as  soon 
as  it  was  found,  that  the  expedition  against  Wilmington 
was  a  failure.  The  price  fluctuated,  during  several  days, 
between  226  and  230,  closing  on  the  31st  ult.  at  227J. 
The  offerings  of  beef  cattle  in  the  Philadelphia  market 
reached  about  1800  head,  "prices  ranged  from  $10  to 
$18  the  100  lbs.  for  common  to  good  and  prime.  Of 
hogs,  4000  were  sold  at  $17  to  $19  the  100  lbs.  net. 
Sheep  were  scarce  and  much  higher,  2000  were  sold  at 
9  to  10^  cts.  per  lb.  gross. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  J.  Hall,  Agt.,  0.,  for  J.  Walton,  J.  W. 
Smith,  and  L.  Taber,  $2  each,  vol.  38,  for  E.  Sidwell, 
$2,  vol,  37,  and  for  B.  Sidwell,  $2,  to  No.  18,  vol.  39; 
from  I.  Lightfoot,  0.,  per  A.  Garretson,  Agt.,  $10,  to 
No.  27,  vol.  37  ;  from  A.  Cowgill,  Agt.,  la.,  for  J.  Hall, 
$4,  vols.  36  and  37,  and  for  Ann  Oliphant,  $2,  vol.  38  ; 
from  J.  E.  Forsythe,  Pa.,  $2,  vol.  38  ;  from  D.  M.  Mott, 
Agt.,  0.,  for  D.  Naylor,  $2,  vol.  38,  and  for  G.  Mott,  $6, 
to  No.  16,  vol.  39;  from  Anne  Pirn,  Pa.,  $2,  vol.  37; 
from  M.  A.  Fritchman,  111.,  per  A.  Fritchman,  $2,  to  No. 
20,  vol.  39;  from  I.  Cowgill,  O.,  per  J.  Cowgill,  $3,  to 
No.  52,  vol.  38  ;  from  G.  Foster,  L.  I.,  $4,  vols.  37  and 
38,  and  for  G.  Frost,  $1,  to  No.  43,  vol.  38. 

Received  from  a  Friend,  of  Hickory  Grove,  la.,  per  A. 
Cowgill,  $1,  and  from  Friends  of  P'lainfield  M.  M.,  0., 
$50,  for«the  Relief  of  the  Freedmen. 


The  Friends'  Association  of  Philadelphia  for  the  Re- 
lief of  Freedmen,  having  erected  a  building  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  to  be  occupied  as  a  school  for  the  freed  peo- 
ple, and  as  a  home  for  the  teachers  employed,  are  de- 
sirous of  obtaining  the  services  of  a  middle  aged  Friend 
and  his  wife  as  Superintendent  aud  .Matron  of  .the  In- 
stitution. It  is  necessary  that  the  former  should  be 
qualified  to  direct  the  system  of  Instruction,  and  to  take 
the  part  of  Principal  of  the  Schools,  and  that  the  latter 
should  be  fitted  to  act  as  the  female  head  of  the  family. 
It  is  important  that  they  should  enter  upon  the  service 
with  an  earnest  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  Freedmen, 
and  should  uphold  a  good  example  and  influence  among 
the  teachers,  over  whom  they  will  be  placed.  The 


Committee  on  Instruction  trust  there  may  be  suitab 
Friends  who  will  so  feel  the  importance  of  the  gre 
work  now  devolving  upon  the  christian  people  of  tl: 
land,  and  perhaps  we  may  say  especially  upon  the  re 
gious  Society  of  Friends,  that  they  will  be  prepared 
offer  their  services  to  promote  it  in  the  situations  pr 
posed.  A  reasonable  compensation  will  be  given 
those  selected  for  this  important  and  responsible  unde 
taking. 

Early  applications  are  requested,  and  may  be  made 
M.  C.  Cope,  1312  Filbert  Street;  Philip  C.  Garrett,  4( 
Chesnut  Street,  and  William  Evans,  Jr.,  252  Sou: 
Front  Street. 


WANTED. 

A  Friend  to  act  as  Superintendent  of  Farming  ac  ^gg 
general  out-door  business  of  the  Freedmea'a  settlemei 
at  Yorktown.    Apply  to 

Edward  Bettle,  Camden,  P.  0.,  N.  J.,  oi 
Saml.  R.  Shipley,  1623  Filbert  St. 
Twelfth  mo.  30th,  1864. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE, 

NBAR  FRANKFORD,  (TWENTY-THIRD  WARD,  PHILADELPHIA 

Physician andSuperintendent, — Joshua H.  Worthin 
TON,  M.  D. 

Application  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  may  I 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  to  Charles  Ellis,  Clei 
of  the  Board  of  Managers,  No.  637  Market  Street,  Phil; 
delphia,  or  to  any  other  Member  of  the  Board. 


Married,  Eleventh  month  17th,  1864,  at  Friend 
Meeting,  Medford,  N.  J.,  Joshqa  L.  Harmer,  of  Moores 
town,  to  Rebecca  W.,  daughter  of  Zebedee  Haines,  de 
ceased,  of  the  former  place. 
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Died,  17th  of  Eleventh  month,  1864,  at  the  residene 
of  Josiah  T.  White,  near  Dublin,  Indiana,  Thomas  Ken 
nedy  a  minister,  of  Wayne  Co.,  State  of  North  Carolint 
aged  76  years.  This  dear  Friend  was  arrested  at  hi 
own  home,  the  17th  of  Twelfth  month,  1862,  and  throw 
into  prison,  by  confederate  authority,  at  Salisbury  i 
his  native  State,  where  his  frank,  open-hearted,  chris 
tian  course,  gained  him  the  respect  and  confidence  c 
the  officers  in  charge  of  him.  He  was  removed  on  th 
6th  of  Third  month,  1863,  to  Richmond,  Va.,  and  coo 
fined  in  Libby  Prison,  a  cold  and  comfortless  building 
where  he  was  deprived  of  almost  every  comfort,  an  ^ 
contracted  the  disease  which  eventually  terminated  hi 
life.  While  very  sick  he  was  exchanged,  among  othe 
prisoners,  and  sent  to  Washington,  D.  C.,  where,  throng 
the  kindness  of  the  government  authorities  and  a 
Friends  of  Washington  and  Philadelphia,  every  attentio 
and  necessary  comfort  were  supplied  him  ;  and,  unde 
judicious  treatment,  he  so  far  recovered  as  to  be  able  t 
travel.  He  attended  with  satisfaction  Philada.  Year! 
Meeting;  then  went  to  Illinois,  and  spent  most  of  hi 
remaining  time  amongst  his  relatives  there  and  in  In 
diana.  He  attended  several  Yearly  Meetings  in  the  wes 
and  other  meetings  of  Friends,  much  to  his  own  am 
their  satisfaction,  as  long  as  he  was  able.  During  hi 
sickness,  he  ofteu  expressed  a  concern  for  the  welfireo 
our  Society,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  our  principles 
and  upholding  of  the  standard  of  Truth  and  righteous 
ness  in  the  earth.  Whilst  contemplating  the  horribl 
scenes  that  were  being  enacted  in  his  native  land,  h< 
remarked,  "  We  are  blameable  for  the  iniquitous  ant 
unrighteous  system  of  slavery;  for  we  know  it  is  an  evi 
practice  and  abhorrent  in  the  Divine  sight."  He  seemet 
very  solicitous  for  the  welfare  of  his  beloved  wife  ant 
children,  saying;  ''  I  desire  them  to  have  a  portion  o 
the  good  things  of  this  life  ;  and  an  ample  foretaste  o 
the  joys  of  that  which  is  to  come."  He  often  espresset 
a  desire  to  see  them,  that  he  and  they  might  take  swee 
counsel  together,  and  walk  to  the  house  of  the  Lord  it 
company,  and  take  a  final  leave  of  each  other;  and  tbq| 
he  would  then  be  willing  "  to  gather  up  and  go  home.' 
His  prayer  was  mercifully  answered  by  the  arrival  o 
his  family  twelve  days  before  his  release;  not,  however 
till  the  disease  had  so  reduced  his  strength  as  to  rendei 
hitn  unable  to  converse,  except  a  very  little;  yet  he  ex- 
pressed much  thankfulness  for  this,  among  the  many 
blessings  with  which  he  was  favoured.  During  the 
course  of  his  sickness,  his  mind  seemed  filled  with  love 
to  all,  and  thanksgiving  and  praise  to  his  Heavenly 
Father  ;  expressing  his  entire  resignation  to  the  Divine 
will ;  and,  being  remarkably  preserved  from  doubts  and 
fears,  the  saying  was  truly  verified  in  him,  "Thou  wilt 
keep  him  in  perfect  peace  whose  mind  is  stayed  on  thee, 
because  he  trusieth  in  Thee." 


WM.  H.  PILE,  PRINTER, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

The  True  Knowledge  of  Christ. 

(Continued  from  page  146.) 

"And  I  beseech  you,  let  us  consider;  be  there 
fc  many  of  us,  that  pretend  much  to  Christ,  that 
_i  plainly  in  our  lives  as  proud,  ambitious,  vain- 
™|»rious  as  any  others  ?    Be  there  not  many  of 
that  are  as  much  under  the  power  of  unruly 
ssions,  as  cruel,  revengeful,  malicious  censori- 
liioi  3  as  others  ?  that  have  our  minds  as  deeply  en- 
^ed  in  the  world,  and  as  much  envassalled  to 
has,  gain,  profit,  those  great  admired  deities  of 
;  sons  of  men,  and  their  souls  as  much  over- 
elmed  and  sunk  with  the  cares  of  this  life? 
-  not  many  of  us  as  much  give  ourselves  to  the 
sasuresof  the  flesh,  acl  though  not  .vifchoutrt  - 
"[%ts  of  conscience,  yet  every  now  and  then 
iretly  soak  ourselves  in  them  ?    Be  there  not 
ny  of  us  that  have  as  deep  a  share,  likewise, 
injustice  and  oppression,  in  vexing  the  father- 
«it|  s  and  the  widows?    I  wish  it  may  not  prove 
ne  of  our  cases  at  that  last  day,  to  use  such 
^as  as  these  unto  Christ  in  our  behalf,  'Lord, 
|iave  prophesied  in  thy  name;  I  have  preached 
«  ny  a  zealous  sermon  for  thee;  I  have  kept 
II  .ny  a  long  fast ;  I  have  been  very  active  for  thy 
ise  in  church,  in  state;  nay,  I  never  made  any 
estion  but  that  my  name  was  written  it  Thy 
.....     of  lif^  '■'  when  yet,  alas  !  we  shall  receive  no 
,rribl|  ler  return  from  Christ  but  this,  '  I  know  you 
t;  depart  from  me  ye  workers  of  iniquity.'  I 
sure  there  be  too  many  of  us,  that  have  long 
«  p^^'^.'i^'i  *o  Christ,  which  make  little  or  no  pro- 
ss  in  true  Christianity,  that  is,  holiness  of  life; 
It  ever  hang  hovering  in  a  twilight  of  grace, 
i  never  seriously  put  ourselves  forwards  into 
*  ar  daylight:  whereas,  'The  path  of  the  just 
5  the  wise  man  speaks)  is  as  a  shining  light, 
it  shineth  more  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day.'' 
•  !im  sure  there  be  many  of  us  that  are  perpetual 
'arfs  in  our  spiritual  stature,  like  those  '  silly 
men  (that  St.  Paul  speaks  of,)  laden  with  sins 
!d  led  away  with  divers  lusts,  that  are  ever  learn- 
Biaiii  never  able  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of 

13  truth;'  that  are  not  now  one  jot  taller  in 
ristianity  than  we  were  many  years  ago,  but 
'  ve  still  as  sickly,  crazy,  and  unsound  a  temper 
'"1  soul  as  we  had  long  before. 

"  Indeed  we  seem  to  do  something,  we  are  al- 
ys  moving  and  lifting  at  the  stone  of  corruption 
it  lies  upon  our  hearts  but  yet  we  never  stir  it 
twithstanding,  or  at  least  never  roll  it  ofiF  from 
We  are  sometimes  a  little  troubled  with  the 


guilt  of  our  sins,  and  then  we  think  we  must 
thrust  our  lust  out  of  our  hearts ;  but  afterwards 
we  sprinkle  ourselves  over  with  I  know  not  what 
holy  water,  and  so  are  contented«to  let  them  still 
abide  quietly  within  us.    We  do  every  day  truly 
confess  the  same  sias,  and  prh\  against  then; 
and  yet  still  commit  them  as  much  as  ever,  and 
lie  as  deeply  under  the  power  of  them.  We  have 
the  same  water  to  pump  out  in  every  prayer,  and 
still  we  let  the  same  leak  in  again  upon  us.  We 
make  a  great  deal  of  noise,  and  raise  a  great  deal 
of  dust  with  our  feet ;  but  we  do  not  move  from 
off  the  ground  on  which  we  stood,  we  do  not  go 
forward  at  all ;  or  if  we  do  sometimes  make  a  little 
progress,  we  quickly  lose  again  the  ground  which 
we  had  gained;  like  those  upper  planets  in  the 
heaven,  which  (as  the  astronomers  tell  us)  some- 
times move  forwards,  sometimes  quite  backwards, 
and  sometimes  perfectly  stand  still;  have  their 
stations  and  retrogradations,  as  well  as  their  direct 
motions. 

"  What  is  it  that  thus  cheats  us  and  gulls  us  of 
our  religion  ?  that  makes  us  constantly  to  tread 
the  same  ring  and  circle  of  duties,  where  we  make 
no  progress  at  all  forwards,  and  the  farther  we  go 
are  still,  never  the  nearer  to  our  journey's  end  ? 
What  is  it  that  thus  starves  our  religion,  and 
makes  it  look  like  those  kine  in  Pharaoh's  dream, 
'ill-favoured  and  lean-fleshed,'  that  it  bath  no 
colour  in  its  facf;,  no  Mood  h:  its  veins,  no  life  nor 
heat  at  all  in  its  members  ?  What  is  it  that  thus 
bedwarfs  us  in  our  Christianity  ?  What  low,  sordid, 
and  unworthy  principles  do  we  act  by,  that  thus 
hinder  our  growth,  and  make  us  stand  at  a  stay, 
and  keep  us  always  in  the  very  porch  and  en- 
trance where  we  first  began  ?  Is  it  a  sleepy,  slug- 
gish conceit,  that  it  is  enough  for  us  if  we  be  but 
once  in  a  state  of  grace,  if  we  have  but  once  step- 
ped over  the  threshhold;  we  need  not  take  so 
great  pains  to  travel  any  farther?  Oris  it  another 
damping,  choaking,  stifling  opinion,  that  Christ 
hath  done  all  for  us  already  without  us,  and  noth- 
ing need  more  to  be  done  within  us  ?  No  matter 
how  wicked  we  be  in  ourselves,  for  we  have  holi- 
ness without  us ;  no  matter  how  sickly  and  diseased 
our  souls  be  within,  for  they  have  health  without 
them.  Why  may  we  not  as  well  be  satisfied  and 
contented  to  have  happiness  without  us  too  to  all 
eternity,  and  so  ourselves  for  ever  continue  miser- 
able ?  '  Little  children,  let  no  man  deceive  you  : 
he  that  doth  righteousness  is  righteous,  even  as 
He  is  righteous;  but  he  that  committeth  sin  is  of 
the  devil.'  I  shall  therefore  exhort  you  in  the 
wholesome  words  of  St.  Peter,  '  Give  all  diligence 
to  add  to  your  faith,  virtue ;  and  to  virtue,  know- 
ledge; and  to  knowledge,  temperance;  and  to 
temperance,  patience;  and  to  patience,  godliness; 
and  to  godliness,  brotherly-kindness;  and  to 
brotherly-kindness,  charity  :  for  if  these  things  be 
in  you  and  abound,  they  make  you  that  ye  shall 
neither  be  barren  nor  unfruitful  in  the  knowledge 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.'  The  apostle  still  goes 
on,  and  I  cannot  leave  him  yet;  but  he  that 
lacketh  these  things  is  blind,  and  cannot  see  far 
off,  and  hath  forgotten  that  he  was  once  purged 
from  his  old  sins.  Wherefore  the  rather,  breth- 
ren, give  diligence  to  make  your  calling  and  elec- 


tion sure  ;  for  if  ye  do  these  things,  ye  shall  never 
fall.'  Let  us  not  only  talk  and  dispute  of  Christ, 
but  let  us  indeed  put  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
Having  those  great  and  precious  promises  which 
he  hath  given  us,  let  us  strive  to  be  made  '  par- 
takers of  the  divine  natp.re,  escaping  the  corrup- 
tion that  is  in  the  world  through  lust :  and  being 
begotten  again  to  a  lively  hope  of  enjoying  Christ 
hereafter,  let  us  purify  ourselves,  as  He  is  pure.' 

'Let  us  really  declare  that  we  know  Christ, 
that  we  are  His  di.sciples,  by  our  keeping  of  His 
commandments  :  and  amongst  the  rest,  that  com- 
mandment especially  which  our  Saviour  Christ 
Himself  commandeth  to  His  disciples  in  a  pecu-" 
"iar  manner;  'This  is  my  commandment,  that  ye 
ove  oue  another,  as  I  have  loved  you  :'  and  again  ; 
These  things  I  command  you,  that  you  love  one 
another.'    Let  us  follow  peace  with  all  men,  and 
holiness,  without  whicli'  no  man  shall  see  God. 
Let  us  put  on  as  the  elect  of  God,  holy  and  be- 
loved, bowels  of  mercies,  kindness,  humbleness  of 
mind,  meekness,  long-suffering,  forbearing  one 
another,  and  forgiving  one  another,  if  any  man 
have  a  quarrel  against  any,  even  as  Christ  forgave 
us ;  and  above  all  these  things  let  us  put  on 
charity,  which  is  the  bond  of  perfectness.  Let  us 
in  meekness  instruct  those  that  oppose  themselves, 
if  God  peradventure  will  give  them  repentance  to 
the  acknowledging  of  the  truth ;  that  they  may 
recover  themselves  out  of  the  snares  of  the  devil, 
that  are  taken  captive  by  him  at  his  will.  Be- 
loved, let  us  love  one  another,  for  love  is  of  God, 
and  whosoever  loveth  is  born  of  God,  and  knoweth 
God." 

****** 

"Let  us  take  heed  we  do  not  sometimes  call 
that  zeal  for  God  and  His  Gospel,  which  is  noth- 
ing else  but  our  own  tempestuous  and  stormy  pas- 
sion. True  zeal  is  a  sweet,  heavenly,  and  gentle 
flame,  which  maketh  us  active  for  God,  but  al- 
ways within  the  sphere  of  love.  It  never  calls 
for  fire  from  heaven  to  consume  those  that  differ 
a  little  from  us  in  their  apprehensions.  It  is  like 
that  kind  of  lightning  (which  the  philosophers 
speak  of)  that  melts  the  sword  within,  but  singeth 
not  the  scabbard  :  it  strives  to  save  the  souls  but 
hurteth  not  the  body.  True  zeal  is  a  loving  thing, 
and  makes  us  alway,  active  to  edification,  and  not 
to  destruction.  If  we  keep  the  fire  of  zeal  within 
the  chimney,  in  its  own  proper  place,  it  never 
doth  any  hurt ;  it  only  warmeth,  quickeneth,  and 
enliveneth  us  :  but  if  once  we  let  it  break  out, 
and  catch  hold  of  the  thatch  of  our  flesh,  and 
kindle  our  corrupt  nature,  and  set  the  house  of 
our  body  on  fire,  it  is  no  longer  zeal,  it  is  no 
heavenly  fire,  it  is  a  most  destructive  and  devour- 
ing thing.  True  zeal  is  an  {ynts  lambens,  a  soft 
and  gentle  flame,  that  will  not  scorch  one's  hand ; 
it  is  no  predatory  or  voracious' thing  :  but  carnal 
and  fleshly  zeal  is  like  the  spirit  of  gunpowder  set 
on  fire,  that  tears  and  blows  up  all  that  stands  be- 
fore it.  True  zeal  is  like  the  vital  heat  in  us, 
that  we  live  upon,  which  we  never  feel  to  be  an- 
gry or  troublesome ;  but  though  it  gently  feed 
upon  the  radical  oil  within  us,  that  sweet  balsam 
of  our  natural  moisture,  yet  it  lives  lovingly  with 
it,  and  maintains  that  by  which  it  is  fed  :  but 
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that  other  furious  and  distempered  zeal  is  nothing 
but  a  fever  in  the  soul.  To  conclude,  we  uitiy 
leavn  what  kind  of  zeal  it  is  that  we  should  make 
use  of  in  promoting  the  gospel,  by  an  emblem  of 
God's  own  given  us  in  the  scripture,  those  tiery 
tongues  that  upon  the  day  of  Pentecost  sat  upun 
the  apostles;  which  sure  were  harmless  flames, 
for  we  cannot  read  that  they  did  any  hurt,  or  that 
they  did  so  much  as  singe  an  hair  of  their  heads. 

*  *  *  "  Our  zeal,  if  it  be  heavenly,  if  it  be 
true  vestal  fire  kindled  from  above,  will  not  de- 
light to  tarry  here  below,  burning  up  straw  and 
stubble  and  such  combustible  things,  and  sending 
up  nothing  but  gross  earthly  fumes  to  heaven  ; 
but  it  will  rise  up,  and  return  back  pure  as  it 
came  down,  and  will  be  ever  striving  to  carry  up 
men's  hearts  to  God  along  with  it.  It  will  be 
only  occupied  about  the  promoting  of  those  things 
which  are  unquestionably  good;  and  when  it 
moves  in  the  irascible  way,  it  will  quarrel  with 
nothing  but  sin.  Here  let  our  zeal  busy  and  ex- 
ercise, itself,  every  one  of  us  beginning  first  at 
our  own  hearts.  Let  us  be  more  zealous  than 
ever  we  have  yet  been  in  fighting  against  our  lusts, 
in  pulling  down  those  strongholds  of  sin  and 
Satan  in  our  hearts.  Here  let  us  exercise  all  our 
courage  and  resolution,  our  manhood  and  magna- 
nimity. 

"  Let  us  trust  in  the  Almighty  arm  of  our  God, 
and  doubt  not  but  He  will  as  well  deliver  us  from 
the  power  of  sin  in  our  hearts,  as  preserve  us  from 
the  wrath  to  come.  Let  us  go  out  against  these 
uncircumcised  Philistines,  I  mean  our  lusts,  not 
wij.h  shield  or  spear,  not  in  any  confidence  in  our 
own  strength,  but  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  of 
Hosts;  and  we  shall  prevail,  we  shall  overcome 
our  lusts.  '  For  greater  is  He  that  is  in  us,  than 
he  that  is  in  them.  The  eternal  God  is  our  re- 
fuge, and  underneath  are  the  everlasting  arms : 
he  shall  thrust  out  these  enemies  from  before  us, 
and  He  shall  say  Destroy  them.'  We  shall  enter 
the  true  Canaan,  the  good  land  of  promise,  'That 
floweth  with  milk  and  honey,'  the  land  of  truth 
and  holiness.  '  Wherefore  take  unto  you  the 
whole  armour  of  God,  that  you  may  be  able  to 
withstand.  Let  your  loins  be  girt  about  with 
truth;  have  on  the  breast-plate  of  righteousness; 
and  let  your  feet  be  shod  with  the  preparation  of 
the  Gospel  of  peace.  Above  all,  take  the  shield 
of  faith,  whereby  you  shall  be  able  to  quench  all 
the  fiery  darts  of  the  wicked  ;  and  take  tlie  helmet 
of  salvation,  and  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  which 
is  the  word  of  God.'  And,  lastly,  be  sure  of  this, 
'  that  ye  be  strong  only  in  the  Lord,  and  in  the 
power  of  His  might.'  " 

(To  be  contincEd.) 


which  are  found  in  men  depend  more  upon  the  the  establishment  of  the  cotton  manufacture  ( 


Self-Help, 

(ContiDued  from  page  134.) 

Watt  was  one  of  the  moat  industrious  of  men. 
Whatever  subject  came  under  his  notice  in  the 
course  of  his  business,  immediately  became  to 
him  an  object  of  study ;  and  the  story  of  his  life 
proves,  wiiat  all  experience  confirms,  that  it  is 
not  the  man  of  the  greatest  natural  vigor  and  ca- 
pacity who  achieves  the  highest  results,  but  he 
who  employs  his  powers  with  the  greatest  industry 
and  the  most  oarufully  discipliimd  skill, — the, skill 
that  comes  by  labour,  application,  and  experience. 
Many  men  in  iiis  time  knew  far  more  than  Watt, 
but  none  laboured  so  assiduously  as  he  did  to  turn 
all  that  he  did  know  to  useful  practical  purposes. 
He  was,  above  all  fhings,  most  persevering  In  his 
pursuit  of  facts.  He  cultivated  carefully  that 
habit  of  active  attention  on  which  all  the  higher 
working  (jualities  of  the  mind  mainly  depend. 
Indeed,  —  Kdgeworth  entertained  the  opinion, 
that  inauy  of  the  great  differences  of  iutellect 


esirly  cultivation  of  this  hahif  of  attention,  than 
upon  any  great  dispaiity  between  the  powers  of 
one  individual  and  another. 

Even  when  a  boy,  Watt  found  science  in  his 
toys.  The  quadrants  lying  about  his  father's  car- 
penter's shop  led  him  to  the  study  of  optics  and 
astronomy;  his  ill  health  induced  him  to  pry  into 
the  secrets  of  physiology ;  and  his  solitary  walks 
through  the  country  attracted  him  to  the  study  of 
botany,  history,  and  aniiquarianism.  While  carry- 
ing on  the  business  of  a  mathematical  instrument- 
maker,  he  received  an  order  to  build  an  organ  ; 
and,  though  without  any  ear  for  music,  he  under- 
took the  study  of  harmonics,  and  successfully  con- 
structed the  instrument.  And,  in  like  manner 
when  the  little  model  of  Newcomen's  steam-en- 
gine, belonging  to  the  University  of  Glasgow,  was 
placed  in  his  hands  for  repair,  he  forthwith  set 
himself  to  learn  all  that  jvas  then  known  about 
heat,  evaporation,  and  condensation, — at  the  same 
time  plodding  his  way  in  mechanics  and  the 
science  of  construction, — the  results  of  which  he 
at  length  embodied  in  the  condensing  steam 
engine. 

For  ten  years  he  went  on  contriving  and  in 
venting, — with  little  hope  to  cheer  him, — with 
few  friends  to  encourage  him, — struggling  with 
difficulties,  and  earning  but  a  slender  living  at 
his  trade.  Even  when  he  had  brought  his  engine 
into  a  practicable  working  condition,  his  difficul- 
ties seemed  to  be  as  far  from  an  end  as  ever;  and 
he  could  find  no  capitalist  to  join  him  in  his  great 
undertaking,  and  bring  the  invention  to  a  success 
ful  practical  issue.    He  went  on,  meanwhile 
earning  bread  for  his  family  by  making  and  sell 
ing  quadrants,  making  and  mending  fiddles,  flutes 
and  other  musical  instruments;  measuring  mason 
work,  surveying  roads,  superintending  the  con 
struction  of  canals,  or  doing  anything  that  turned 
up,  and  offered  a  prospect  of  honest  gain.  At 
length.  Watt  found  a  fit  partner  in  another  emi 
nent  leader  of  industry, — Matthew  Boulton,  of 
Birmingham  ;  a  skilful,  energetic,  and  far-seeing 
man,  who  vigorously  undertook  the  enterprise  of 
introducing  the  condensing  engine  into  general 
use  as  a  working  power ;  and  tlie  success  of  both 
is  now  matter  of  history. 

A  succession  of  eminent  workmen  have,  from 
time  to  time,  added  new  power  to  the  steam- 
engine  ;  and,  by  numerous  modifications,  rendered 
it  capable  of  being  applied  to  nearly  all  the  pur- 
poses of  manufacture, — driving  machinery,  im- 
pelling ships,  grinding  corn,  printing  books, 
stamping  Uioney,  hammering,  planing,  and  turn- 
ing iron  ;  in  short,  of  performing  any  description 
of  mechanical  labour  where  power  is  required. 
One  of  the  most  useful  modifications  in  the  en- 
gine was  that  devised  by  Trevithick,  another  Cor- 
nish miner,  and  eventually  perfected  by  George 
Stephenson,  the  colliery  engiiieman,  in  the  inven- 
tion of  the  railway  locomotive,  by  which  social 
changes  of  immense  importance  have  been  brought 
about,  of  even  greater  consequence,  considered  in 
their  results  on  human  progress  and  civilization, 
than  the  condensing  engine  of  Watt.  These  suc- 
cessive advances,  however,  have  not  been  the  re- 
sult of  the  genius  of  any  one  inventor;  but  of  the 
continuous  and  successive  industry  and  inventive- 
ness of  many  generations.  What  Robert  Stephen 
son  recently  said  of  the  locomotive,  at  a  meeting 
of  engineers  at  Newcastle,  is  true  of  nearly  every 
other  capital  invention:  "It  is  due,"  he  said, 
"  not  to  one  man,  but  to  the  efforts  of  a  nation  oi 
mechanical  engineers." 

One  of  the  first  grand  results  of  Watt's  inven- 
tion,— which  placed  an  almost  unlimited  power 
at  the  command  of  the  producing  classes, — was 


Gieat  Britain.  The  perscm  most  chsely  identifie 
with  the  foundatiun  of  this  great  bianch  ot  indu 
try  was  unquestionably  Sir  Richard  Arkwrigli  |  iri 
whose  practical  energy  and  sagacity  were  perhaj  je 
even  more  remarkable  than  his  mechanical  invei 
tiveness.    His  originality  as  an  inventor  has  ii  soil 
deed  been  called  in  question,  like  that  of  Wa 
and  Stephenson.    Arkwright  probably  stood  i 
the  same  relation  to  the  spinning-machine  th; 
Watt  did  to  the  steam-engine  and  Stephenson 
the  locomotive.    He  gathered  together  the  ^ca 
tered  threads  of  ingenuity  which  already  existe  isl 
and  wove  them,  after  his  own  design,  into  a  ne 
and  original  fabric.    Though  Lewis  Paul,  of  Bi 
mingham,  patented  the  invention  of  spinning  I 
rollers  thirty  years  before  Arkwright,  the  m 
chines  constracted  by  him  were  so  imperfect  i 
their  details,  that  they  could  not  be  profitab 
worked ;  and,  therefore,  the  invention  was  praci  ft 
cally  a  failure.    Another  obscure  mechanic, 
reed-maker  of  Leigh,  named  Thomas  Highs, 
also  said  to  have  invented  the  water-frame  ai 
spinning-jenny;  but  they,  too,  proved  unsucces 
ful  for  the  same  reason.    When  the  demands 
industry  are  found  to  press  upon  the  resources 
inventors,  you  will  generally  find  the  same  idi 
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floating  about  in  many  minds; — such  has  be< 
the  case  with  the  steam-engine,  the  safety-lam 
the  electric  telegraph,  and  many  other  inventioE  w 
Many  ingenious  minds  labour  in  the  throes  of  i  up 
veution,  until  at  length  the  master-mind,  t;  ifs 
strong  practical  man,  steps  forward,  and  straigl  lig 
way  delivers  them  of  their  idea,  applies  the  pri  ja 
ciple  successfully,  and  the  thing  is  done.  Th 
there  is  a  loud  outcry  amongst  all  the  smalliib 
contrivers,  who  see  themselves  distanced  in 
race  ;  and  hence  men,  such  as  Watt,  Stephensc  id 
and  Arkwright,  have  ^o  often  to  defend  th(  lie 
reputation  and  their  rights  as  practical  and  si  si 
cessful  inventors 

Richard  Arkwright,  like  most  of  our  great  n 
chanicians,  sprang  from  the  ranks.  He  was  bo  li 
in  Preston  in  1732.  His  parents  were  very  po' 
and  he  was  the  youngest  of  thirteen  chi]<lri§ir 
He  was  never  at  school ;  the  only  education 
received  he  gave  to  himself;  and  to  the  last 
was  only  able  to  write  with  difficulty.  Whei 
boy,  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  barber,  and  af 
learning  the  business,  he  set  up  for  himself 
Bolton  in  1760,  occupying  an  underground  cell 
over  which  he  put  up  the  sign,  "  Come  to  t 
subterraneous  barber, — he  shaves  for  a  pennj 
The  other  barbers  found  their  customers  leavi 
them,  and  reduced  their  prices  to  his  standan 
when  Arkwright,  determined  to  push  his  tra- 
announced  his  determination  to  give  "Acle 
shave  for  a  half-penny."  After  a  few  years 
quitted  his  cellar,  and  became  an  itinerant  dea 
in  hair.  At  that  time  wigs  were  worn,  and  t 
was  an  important  branch  of  the  barbering  bv 
ticss.  He  went  about  buying  hair,  and  was 
customed  to  attend  Che  hiring  fairs  through 
Lancashire  resorted  to  by  young  women,  for  I 
puipose  of  securing  their  long  tresses  ^  and  ii 
.said  that  in  negotiations  of  this  sort  he  was  v 
.•successful.  He  also  dealt  in  a  chemical  hair-d 
which  he  used  adroitly,  and  thereby  securei 
considerable  trade.  Being  of  a  mechanical  tu 
he  devoted  a  good  deal  of  his  spare  time  to  o 
triving  models. of  machines,  and,  like  many  8' 
taught  men  of  the  same  bias,  he  endeavored 
invent  perpetual  motion.  He  followed  his  expi 
inentsso  devotedly  that  he  neglected  his  busin< 
lost  the  little  money  he  had  saved,  and  was 
duced  to  great  poverty.  His  wile — for  he  i 
by  this  time  married — was  impatient  at  what 
conceived  to  be  a  wautou  waste  of  time  and  moo 
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nd  in  a  moment  of  sudden  wrath,  she  seized 
ipon  and  destroyed  his  models,  hoping  thus  to 
emove  the  cause  of  the  family  privations.  Ark- 
:i  mght  was  a  stubborn  and  enthusiastic  man,  and 
e  was  provoked  beyond  measure  by  this  conduct 
""61  f  his  wife,  which  he  never  forgave;  and  he,  in 

onsequence,  separated  from  her. 
'  ^ai  In  travelling  about  the  country,  Arkwright  had 
*(li|ecome  acquainted  with  a  person  named  Kay,  a 
"  4  lock-maker  at  Warrington,  who  assisted  him  in 
anstructing  some  of  the  parts  of  his  perpetual 
'tsci  lotion  machinery.    It  is  supposed  thatr  he  was 
»lei|rst  informed  by  Kay  of  the  principle  of  spinning 
i'  M^  rollers.    The  idea  at  once  took  firm  possession 
ftBi  f  his  mind,  and  he  proceeded  to  devise  the  pro- 
jss  by  which  it  was  to  be  accomplished,  Kay 
lie  using  able  to  tell  him  nothing  on  this  point, 
[.rkwright  now  abandoned  his  business  of  hair 
jjUecting,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  perfecting 
his  machine,  a  model  of  which,  constructed  by 
ay,  under  his  directions,  he  set  up  in  the  parlor 
the  Free  G-rammar  School  at  Preston.  Being 
wall  burgess  of  the  town,  be  voted  at  the  contested 
ection  at  which  General  Burgoyne  was  returned  ; 
at  such  was  his  poverty,  and  such  the  tattered 
ate  of  his  dress,  that  a  number  of  persons  sub- 
iribed  a  sum  sufficient  to  have  him  put  in  a  state 
litif;  to  appear  in  the  poll-room.    The  exhibition  of 
is  machine  in  a  town  where  so  many  work-people 
red  by  the  exercise  of  manual  labour  proved  a 
mgerous  experiment;  there  were  ominous  growl- 
gs  heard  outside  from  time  to  time,  and  Ark- 
right, —  remembering  the  fate  of  poor  Har- 
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sumptuary  or  morbidly  scrupulous  restriction.  I 
only  say  there  may  be  enough,  in  the  modes  of 
dress  and  society,  to  quite  settle  the  matter  of  the 
soul's  position  towards  G-od." 


For  "  The  Friend." 


pn|j:eaves'  spinning-jenny,  which  had  been  pulled 
pieces  only  a  short  time  before  by  a  Blackburn 
ob, — wisely  determined  on  packing  up  his  model 
id  removing  to  a  less  dangerous  locality.  He 
ent  accordingly  to  Nottingham,  where  he  ap- 
ied  to  some  of  the  local  bankers  for  pecuniaiy 
iJlsistance;  and  the  Messrs.  Wright  consented  to 
Ivance  him  a  sum  of  money  on  condition  of 
laring  in  the  profits  of  the  invention.    The  ma- 
line,  however,  not  being  perfected  so  soon  as 
ey  had  anticipated,  the  bankers  recommended 
lili|rkwright  to  apply  to  Messrs.  Strutt  and  Need, 
e  former  of  whom  was  the  ingenious  inventor 
id  patentee  of  the'  stocking-frame.    Strutt  was 
iliti  lick  to  perceive  the  merits  of  the  invention,  and 
partnership  was  entered  into  with  Arkwright, 
hose  road  to  fortune  was  now  clear.  The  patent 
as  secured  in  the  name  of  "  Richard  Arkwright, 
Nottingham,  clockraaker,"  and  it  is  a  remark- 
ii«  )le  fact,  that  it  was  taken  out  in  1769,  the  very 
me  year  in  which  Watt  secured  the  patent  for 
s  steam-engine.  A  cotton-mill  was  first  erected 
Nottingham,  driven  by  horses ;  and  another 


Icii  as  shortly  after  built,  on  a  much  larger  scale,  at 
romford,  in  Derbyshire,  turned  by  a  water-wheel, 
;(ie)j  om  which  circumstance  the  spinning-machine 
.me  to  be  called  the  water-frame. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Horace  Bushnell  says  of  dress  and  society, — 
fjj,l  These  are  matters  which  we  commonly-put  even 
jjl  itside  the  pale  of  religious  concern  or  responsi- 
jsji  lity.  And  yet  there  is  much  in  them  to  fix  the 
jif^  ul's  position  toward  God.  How  perfectly  evi- 
.jfjj  ;nt  is  it  that  one  may  dress  for  the  Holy  Spirit 
ilU  id  the  modest  opening  of  the  soul  to  G-od's  man- 
pstation  ;  or  so  as  to  quite  shut  away  any  possi 
e  visitation  from  the  divine.  In  the  same  way, 
ciety  may  be  observed,  in  such  a  way  of  sobriety 
id  grandly  true  hospitality,  that  angels,  much 
ore  Christ  and  God,  will  gather  to  it  unawares  ; 
,  in  such  a  way  of  ambition,  flashiness,  and 
orldly  assumption,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  cannot 
}t  room  in  it  for  any  smallest  dispensation  of 
8  gracious  impulse.    I  speak  not  here  for  any 


Mnsiogs  and  Memories. 

FAITHFULNESS. 

The  natural  man  cannot  appreciate  the  feelings 
which  operating  in  the  heart  of  the  humble  chris- 
tian, enables  him  to  walk  by  faith,  in  the  open- 
ings and  leadings  of  the  spirit  of  Truth.    Ho  has 
no  sense  to  take  hold  of,  or  to  understand  such 
an  intercourse  between  the  soul  of  man,  and  God 
his  creator.    He  is  like  those  individuals  who 
having  no  appreciation  of  certain  colours,  wonder 
at  the  remarks  of  those  around  them.  Dugald 
Stewart  had  a  natural  defect  in  his  sight,  so  that 
we  are  tuld  in  the  life  of  P.  Tytler  that  "  to  him 
the  cherries  and  the  leaves  on  a  tree  were  the 
same  colour;  and  there  was  no  distinction  of  hue 
between  the  red  coats  of  the  soldiers,  marchint! 
through  a  wood,  and  the  green  trees  themselves." 
Because  those  who  have  not  submitted  to  the 
visitations  of  divine  grace,  who  have  not  through 
faith  received  the  Divine  illumination,  who  have 
not  been  happily  made  acquainted  with  the  still 
small  voice  which  reproves  and  instructs  in  the 
soul,  do  not  understand  the  actions  of  the  man 
who,  endeavouring  to  perform  his  religious  duty, 
walks  by  faith  and  not  by  sight,  furnishes  no  more 
reason  to  doubt  the  reality  of  that  which  directs 
him,  than  the  inability  of  Professor  Stewart  to 
distinguish  colours,  does  to  prove  that  no  such 
difference  exists.    These  reflections  arose  as  I 
took  my  pen  to  place  in  my  Musings  an  anecdote 
strongly  exemplifying  the  walking  by  faith. 

A  member  of  the  society  of  Friends,  who  resi- 
ded in  the  most  northern  part  of  Philadelphia 
Quarterly  Meeting,  many  miles  from  the  city, 
many  years  ago,  felt  a  strong  religious  concern  to 
attend  that  meeting  at  its  next  approaching  sit- 
ing. He  was  a  religious  exemplary  man,  and  it  was 
right  for  him  to  endeavour  to  be  in  attendance 
there,  even  if  he  had  not  felt  it  to  be,  at  that  time 
particularly,  his  religious  duty.  But  he  was  one 
of  those  who,  although  rich  in  faith,  was  poor  as 
respects  worldly  substance,  and  had  no  means  of 
raising  the  small  sum  of  ready  money  necessary 
to  meet  his  expenses  by  the  way.  The  impres- 
sion of  duty  continuing,  he  setoff  on  the  journey, 
doubtless  with  many  heart-sinkings  and  fears. 
On  crossing  a  stream  he  saw  something  shining  in 
the  water,  which  proved  to  be  a  silver  coin.  Very 
thankful  was  he  to  his  heavenly  Father  for  this 
merciful  provision,  and  he  passed  on  his  way, 
paying  therewith  all  unavoidable  expenses,  until 
he  arrived  at  a  neighbourhood  of  Friends,  where 
he  was  freely  entertained,  and  from  whence  he 
was  enabled  to  reach  the  city  without  further  out- 
lay. 

Knowing  a  Friend  by  character,  he  went  to  his 
house,  where  he  was  hospitably  taken  in,  but  be- 
ing unknown  to  all,  felt  himself  poor  and  dis- 
couraged. Whilst  sitting  in  this  condition  of 
mind,  Samuel  Emlen,  the  blind  seer,  being  pre- 
sent, began  to  speak  to  him  in  a  very  encouraging 
way.  He  felt  in  the  openings  of  life  the  Friend's 
estate,  and  although  a  stranger  to  him,  was  bound 
to  declare,  that  his  blameless  life  and  inoffensive 
manners,  were  of  good  savour  in  the  neighborhood 
where  he  resided,  and  that  his  faithfulness  was 
saying  to  his  neighbours,  "  Come  and  see  my  zeal 
for  the  Lord  of  Hosts  !"  This  communication 
opened  the  way  of  the  poor  Friend  in  the  minds 
of  those  to  whom  he  had  been  a  stranger.  He 
was  comforted,  and  his  faith  strengthened  in  the 
superintendence  and  providential  leadings  of  his 


heavenly  Father,  so  mercifully  extended  to  him 
on  this  occasion. 

About  the  middle  of  last  century,  Sarah  Tay- 
lor, of  Manchester,  England,  a  faithful,  humble 
minded  minister  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  in  the 
leading  and  appointing  of  her  Blessed  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  and  with  the  unity  of  her 
friends,  engaged  in  a  family  visit  to  the  members 
of  her  own  religious  Society,  in  the  city  of  Nor- 
wich.   She  was  generally  kindly  received,  but 
two  brothers,  Edmund  and  John  Gurney,  children 
of  Friends,  who  had  been  consistent  christian 
Quakers  in  their  day,  refused  to  receive  a  visit 
from  her.   They  had  joined  a  club  of  infidels,  and 
wishing  to  believe  the  doctrine  they  professed, 
they  had  no  mind  to  listen  to  a  woman  preaching 
the  faith  they  had  forsaken.    There  was  doubt- 
less in  their  minds  a  secret  foreboding  that  they 
were  wrong,  and  a  fear  lest  they  should  be 
brought  to  a  humiliating  confession,  that  their 
avowed  infidelity  was  but  an  opiate,  they  were 
wilfully  drinking  in,  to  quie^t  the  pangs  of  a 
Wounded  conscience.    They  were  at  least  very 
decided  in  positively  declaring  they  would  not  re- 
ceive a  visit  from  Sarah  Taylor,  and  that  she 
should  not  enter  their  houses.    This  honest- 
hearted  lover  of  the  souls  of  men,  was  much  dis- 
tressed at  their  conduct,  and  one  night  retired 
to  bed,  not  a  little  depressed  about  this  matter. 
She  no  doubt  before  giving  herself  to  sleep,  en- 
deavoured in  humility  to  cast  her  burden  upon 
her  dear  Lord  and  Saviour,  who  knew  that  her 
wish  to  visit  these  young  men  was  but  from  a  de- 
sire to  fulfil  his  will.    At  last  she  slept.  The 
exercise  of  the  previous  day,  no  doubt  left  its 
effects  upon  her  mind,  and  when  the  sound  sleep 
of  the  early  part  of  the  night  was  past,  she  dream- 
ed.   In  her  dream,  she  thought  that  she  awoke, 
and  finding  that  day  had  broken,  arose,  dressed 
herself,  and  went  doyn  stairs.    She  opened  the 
front  door,  and  walked  out  into  the  street.  The 
public  lights  were  not  all  extinguished,  and  this, 
with  the  daylight  which  was  increasing,  enabled 
her  to  see  the  names  of  the  residents  of  the  differ- 
ent houses  on  their  door  plates.   She  thought  she 
passed  through  several  streets,  making  several 
turns,  until  at  last  she  came  to  a  house,  on  which 
she  saw  the  name  of  Edmund  Gurney.  Stepping 
up  and  ringing  the  bell,  a  porter  quickly  opened 
the  door.    She  asked  if  Edmund  Gurney  was  in. 
The  man  replied  that  he  was  in  the  garden,  but 
he  had  ordered  him  not  to  admit  any  of  the  Qua- 
kers into  the  house.    Sarah  dreamed  that  she 
passed  right  by  the  astonished  man,  and  seeing  a 
side  door,  she  opened  it,  and  finding  it  was  the 
wav  to  the  garden,  she  followed  one  of  the  walks, 
until  she  came  to  a  summer  house.    A  man  was 
sitting  therein,  who  as  she  stepped  within  the 
door  said,  "  I  believe  the  devil  could  not  keep 
the  Quakers  out."    Sarah  dreamed  she  sat  down 
on  a  bench,  and  he,  who  had  risen  on  her  en- 
trance, sat  down  beside  her,  when  she  thought 
she  was  favoured  so  to  speak  to  him,  that  the 
witness  for  the  Truth  in  him  was  reached,  and  he 
was  much  affected  and.  tendered.    When  her  ser- 
vice seemed  over,  she  left  him,  and  then  she 
awoke,  and  behold  it  was  a  dream.    Looking  out 
of  the  window  of  her  room,  she  saw  that  day  was 
breaking,  and  solemnly  affected  by  the  vision  she 
had  been  favoured  with,  she  arose,  and  dressed 
herself  for  going  out,  just  as  she  had  done  in  her 
dream.    On  opening  the  door  looking  into  the 
street,  every  thing  seemed  so*  entirely  as  she  had 
seen  it,  that  without  hesitation,  or  speaking  to  any 
one  in  the  house,  she  started  onward,  taking  her 
dream  for  direction.    As  she  passed  along,  the 
same  houses,  with  the  same  names  on  the  door 
plates,  appeared  as  in  her  dream,  and  she  follow- 
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ed,  tracing  them  from  street  to  street,  until  the 
house  with  Edmund  Gurney's  name  on  it,  stood 
before  her.  She  rang  the  bell,  the  porter  opened 
the  door,  and  to  her  enquiry  if  Edmund  Gurney 
was  in,  he  said,  "  Yes,"  but  added,  "  he  has  com- 
manded me  not  to  admit  any  of  the  Quakers." 
This  would  probably  have  discouraged  Sarah,  if 
it  had  not  been  for  the  dream,  and  had  it  not  been 
for  the  remembrance  of  that,  the  very  early  hour 
in  the  morning  would  itself  have  deterred  her, 
for  probably  most  of  the  rich  citizens  of  Norwich 
were  still  in  their  beds.'  As  all  things  had  as  yet 
turned  out  as  she  had  seen  in  her  vision,  she  de- 
termined to  trust  it  further,  and  so  pushing  by 
the  man,  she  opened  a  side  door,  and  let  herself 
into  the  yard.  The  garden  appeared  exactly  as 
seen  in  her  dream,  and  she  soon  found  the  sum- 
mer house,  where  Edmund  Gurney  was  sitting 
with  a  book  in  his  hand.  As  she  entered,  he 
arose,  and  approaching  her  said,  "  I  believe  the 
devil  could  not  keep  the  Quakers  out." 

Sarah  sat  down, -and  he  took  a  seat  beside  her. 
She  soon  found  her  heart  tenderly  concerned  fur 
him,  and  her  mouth  was  opened  to  address  him 
in  the  persuasive  utterance  of  Gospel  love.  She 
told  him  he  had  professedly  adopted  sentiments 
which  his  heart  refused  to  own,  and  that  he  was 
reading  infidel  books,  to  strengthen  him  in  infi- 
delity. Edmund  was  affected  under  her  minis- 
try, and  he  knew  her  message  to  him  was  the 
truth.  When  she  arose  to  leave  him  he  pressed 
her  to  stay  and  breakfast  with  him,  but  this  she 
declined,  saying,  she  had  nothing  further  to  do 
there.  Bidding  him  farewell  she  returned  to  her 
lodgings,  her  heart  warmed  in  grateful  admira- 
tion of  the  Lord's  wonderful  leadings,  and  mar- 
vellous loving  kindness. 

Edmund  Gurney  was  through  the  Lord's  re- 
newed and  strengthening  grace,  thoroughly  a^ 
roused  from  the  slumber  in  which  the  Evil  one 
had  sought  to  keep  him,  to  his  utter  ruin.  He 
never  again  attended  the  infidel  club,  and  as  in 
deep  abasement  and  sorrow  of  heart  he  repented 
for  the  past,  submitted  to  the  baptisms  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  and  fire,  and  bowed  in  reverent  obe- 
dience to  the  teachings  of  the  Lord's  Holy  Spirit, 
he  grew  in  religious  experience,  and  in  time  came 
forth  in  the  ministry.  The  effect  of  the  blessed 
change  wrought  in  Edmund,  was  through  the 
Lord's  mercy,  made  of  heart  cleansing  efficacy  to 
his  brother  John.  He  also  came  to  see  that  the 
root  of  infidelity  is  wickedness,  and  publicly  re- 
nouncing all  connection  therewith,  he  witnessed, 
like  his  brother,  true  repentance  towards  God, 
and  soul  saving  faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 


the  globules  is  by  heat,  by  fermentation,  or  by 
the  chemical  agency  of  acids  or  alkalies. 

4.  That  the  dextrine,  which  is  the  kernel,  as 
it  were,  of  each  globule,  is  alone  soluble,  and 
therefore  alone  nutritive. 

5.  That  the  shells  of  the  globules,  when  re- 
duced to  fragments  by  mechanism  or  heat,  are 
insoluble,  and  therefore  not  nutritive. 

6.  That  though  the  fragments  of  these  shells 
are  not  nutritive,  they  are  indispensable  to  diges- 
tion, either  from  their  distending  the  stomach,  or 
from  some  other  cause  not  understood ;  it  having 
been  found  by  experiment  that  concentrated  nou- 
rishment, such  as  sugar,  or  essence  of  beef,  can- 
not long  sustain  life,  without  some  mixture  of 
coarser  or  less  nutritive  food. 

7.  That  the  economical  preparation  of  all  food 
containing  globules  or  fecula,  consists  in  perfect- 
ly breaking  the  shells,  and  rendering  the  dextrine 
contained  in  them  soluble  and  digestible,  while 
the  fragments  of  the  shells  are  at  the  same  time 
rendered  more  bulky,  so  as  the  more  readily  to 
fill  the  stomach. — Mass.  Floughman. 


Why  scalded  Meal  is  more  Nutritious  thav 
raw. — The  nutriment  afforded  to  animals  by  seeds 
and  roots,  depends  upon  the  rupture  of  all  the 
globules  which  constitute  their  meal  or  flour. 
These  globules  vary  in  size  in  different  roots, 
tubers  and  seeds.  Those  of  potato  starch  for  in- 
stance are  usually  from  the  fifteen  ten-thousandth 
to  the  four  thousandth  part  of  an  inch  ;  those  of 
wheat  rarely  exceed  the  two  thousandth  part  of 
an  inch,  and  so  on.  From  experiments  made  on 
these  globules  by  M.  Raspail,  the  author  of  "  Or- 
ganic Chemistry,"  and  M.  Biot,  of  the  French 
Academy  of  Sciences,  the  following  conclusions 
have  been  drawn. 

1.  That  the  globules  constituting* meal,  flour 
and  starch,  whethe»  contained  in  grain  or  roots, 
are  incapable  of  affording  any  nourishment  as  ani- 
mal food,  until  they  are  broken. 

2.  That  no  mechanical  method  of  breaking  or 
grinding  is  more  than  partially  effective. 

3.  That  the  must  efficient  lueuny  of  breaking 


HEAVEN. 

BY  T.  H.  COLHOUN. 

"  There  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling,  and  the  weary 
be  at  rest." — Job  iii.  17. 

Christian,  is  thy  pathway  thorny? 

Is  it  lonely,  sad  and  drear  ? 
Is  life's  ocean  rough  and  stormy 

Over  which  thou  hast  to  steer? 
Hold  on  Christian  !  there's  a  haven 

Which  is  ready  for  the  blest, 
"Where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling, 
And  the  weary  are  at  rest." 

Art  thou  tempted,  weary  Christian  ? 

Is  thy  soul  bowed  down  with  grief? 
And  like  Job,  still  art  thou  saying, 

0,  that  I  could  find  relief? 
Jesus  will  sustain  and  bless  thee  ; 

He  will  grant  thee  thy  request, 
And  at  last  to  Heaven  take  thee, 
"  Where  the  weary  be  at  rest." 

Art  thou  suffering  from  aflSiction — 

Is  thy  body  racked  with  pain  ? 
Dost  thou  feel  the  sad  conviction 

That  thou  ne'er  canst  health  regain? 
Look  up  to  thy  home  in  Heaven — 
To  thy  mansion — thy  bequest — 
"Where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling. 
And  the  weary  are  at  rest." 

There  thy  health  shall  never  fail  thee, 

There  disease  shall  ne'er  afflict — 
There  the  people  never  suffer, 

"  There  they  never  say  they're  sick;" 
There  the  blind  rejoice  in  seeing, 

There  the  weak  with  strength  are  blest; 
"  There  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling. 
And  the  weary  are  at  rest." 

Father  and  son  are  there  united, 
That  have  parted  in  the  wave  ; 
There  the  mother  meets  her  children 

That  she  buried  in  the  grave. 
There  the  children  meet  their  parents 
Where  death  shall  no  more  molest; 
"  Where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling, 
And  the  weary  are  at  rest." 

There  the  faded  flower  shall  freshen — 

Fresbeu  never  more  to  fade; 
There  the  friends  we  love  and  cherish, 
Never  in  the  grave  are  laid  ; 
"There  the  prisoners  rest  together, 
There  they  are  no  more  oppressed — 
Where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling, 
And  the  weary  are  at  rest." 

There  farewell  is  never  spoken, 

In  that  bright  and  happy  lund  ; 
There  the  bands  are  never  broken 
Or  ever  take  the  parting  hand. 
There  the  blood-washed  throng  assemble, 
Close  to  the  Redeemer's  breast, 
"  Where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling, 
Aud  the  weary  are  at  rest." 

Prom  the  Weil  Jertey  Pioneer. 


Letters,  &c.  of  Eaily  Friends, 

(Coiitiuued  from  page  141.) 
From  Besse's  Svfferings,  {Fol.)  Pre/ace. 

"  There  was  a  printed  paper  presented  to  th 
Parliament  in  1659,  and  subscribed  by  one  hui 
dred  and  sixty-four  of  this  people;  wherein  the 
make  an  offer  of  their  own  bodies,  person  for  pei 
son,  to  lie  in  prison  instead  of  such  of  their  bretl 
ren  as  were  then  under  confinement,  and  migl: 
be  in  danger  of  their  lives  through  extreme  dt 
ranee,  which  paper  was  as  follows,  viz : 

'  Friends,  Who  are  called  a  Parliament  i 
these  Nations  :  we  in  love  to  our  brethren  that  li 
in  prisons,  and  houses  of  correction,  and  dungeoni 
and  many  in  fetters  andirons,  and  have  been  cn 
elly  beat  by  the  cruel  gaolers,  and  many  ha^ 
been  persecuted  to  death,  and  have  died  in  pr 
son,  and  many  lie  sick  and  weak  in  prison,  ando 
straw ;  so  we  in  love  to  our  brethren  do  offer  u 
our  bodies  and  selves  to  you,  for  to  put  us  i 
lambs  into  the  same  dungeons,  and  houses  of  co 
rection,  and  their  straw,  and  nasty  holes  and  pr 
sons  ;  and  do  stand  ready  a  sacrifice  for  to  go  ini 
their  places  in  love  to  our  brethren,  that  they  ms 
go  forth,  and  that  they  may  not  die  in  prison 
many  of  the  brethren  are  dead  already;  for  v 
are  willing  to  lay  down  our  lives  for  our  brethrei 
and  to  take  their  sufferings  upon  us,  which  yc 
would  inflict  upon  them.  For  if  our  brethren  su 
fer,  we  cannot  but  feel  it :  and  Christ  saith.  It 
he  that  suffereth  and  was  not  visited.  This 
our  love  towards  God  and  Christ,  and  our  bret 
ren,  that  we  owe  to  them  and  our  enemies,  wl 
are  lovers  of  all  your  souls  and  your  eternal  goO' 

And  if  you  will  receive  our  bodies,  which  \ 
freely  tender  to  you  for  our  Friends  that  are  no 
in  prison,  for  speaking  the  Truth  in  several  pi 
ces,  for  not  paying  tithes — for  meeting  togeth 
in  the  fear  of  God — for  not  swearing — for  wea 
ing  their  hats — for  being  accounted  as  vagran 
— for  visiting  Friends,  and  for  things  of  the  lil 
nature,  according  to  a  paper  entitled  '  A  Decl 
ration  to  the  Parliament,'  &c.  delivered  the  6' 
day  of  the  second  month,  called  April,  1659, 
the  then  Speaker  of  the  said  House :  we  who 
names  are  hereunto  subscribed — being  asufficiei 
number  to  answer  for  the  present  sufferers,— 
waiting  in  Westminster-hall  for  an  answer  fro 
you  to  us,  to  answer  our  tenders,  and  to  manife 
our  love  to  oui  Friends,  and  to  stop  the  wra 
and  judgment  from  coming  upon  our  enemies.' 

From  the  Mercurius  Politicus,"  a  news  hot 
of  that  period,  \_Brit.  JI/ms.]  the  following  pub! 
notice  of  this  occurrence  is  given  forth  : — 

"  1659.  Friday,  April  15th.— This  day  and  tl 
following,  a  great  number  of  a  sort  of  peop 
called  Quakers,  came  up  to  London  from  sevei 
parts,  and  assembled  themselves  in  Westminst 
hall,  with  intent  to  represent  somewhat  to  tl 
house  touching  the  men  of  their  way. 

"  Saturday,  16th  April. — A  paper  written  < 
the  outside  thereof  with  these  words,  uamel 
'  For  the. Speaker  of  the  Commons  assembled 
Parliament,  these  are  for  him  to  read  to  the  Hon 
of  Commons,'  was  this  day  read.  And  upon  ti 
reading  thereof,  the  same,  au)ongst  other  thinj 
referred  to  another  paper  entitled  'A  Dcclaratii 
to  the  Parliament,  ^c.  delivered  the  6th  day 
the  second  month  called  April,  1659,'  to  the  thi 
Speaker  of  the  House.  The  said  papers  were  pi 
sented  by  certain  persons  commonly  called  Qu 
kers."  

A  brief  account  of  what  passed  in  the  house 
this  occasion,  drawn  up  from  Burton's  Diary,  a|| 
from  the  Journals  of  the  Ilause,  is  subjoined. 

One  of  the  members  opened  the  business  by  til 
following  remarks: — 
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Col.  Grosvenor.  "  I  took  notice  of  a  great 
number  of  people  called  Quakers  in  the  Hall  yes- 
terday and  to-day.  I  wish  you  would  take  some 
to  i\  course  with  the  Petition  that  has  laid  a  long  time 
before  you ;  and  that  they  be  dispersed."  Another 
member  moved  that  they  be  whipped  home  as 
vagrants.  The  petition  was  at  length  read.  Sev- 
eral members  then  made  a  variety  of  remarks; 
several  are  against  them,  some  appear  to  be  in  fa- 
vour of  them,  or  the  release  of  their  imprisoned 
brethren ;  others  were  for  referring  their  griev- 
ances to  a  committee  ;  another,  that  the  county 
lijtll  members  should  refer  their  case  to  the  justices  to 
inquire  into  their  grievances.  At  length  the 
House  resolves,  "  That  the  answer  to  be  given  to 
i  the  persons  that  presented  this  paper  is,  that  this 
House  hath  read  their  paper,  and  the  paper  there- 
by referred  to ;  and  doth  declare  their  dislike  of 
the  scandal  thereby  cast  upon  magistracy  and 
ministry  ;  and  doth  therefore  order,  that  they  and 
other  persons  concerned,  do  forthwith  resort  to 
their  respective  habitations,  and  there  apply  them- 
selves to  their  callings,  and  submit  themselves  to 
the  laws  of  the  nation,  and  the  magistracy  they 
live  under."  It  was  moved  that  two  or  three  of 
them  be  called  in.  From  the  Journals  of  the 
House,  "  16th  April,"  it  appears,  "that  Thomas 
Moor,  John  Crook,  and  Edward  Byllyng  were 
brought  in  to  the  bar,"  the  sergeant  having  taken 
off  their  hats,  and  the  aforesaid  answer  was  de- 
clared to  them  by  the  Speaker. 

[Although  little  or  no  apparent  effect  appeared 
to  be  produced  at  the  time  in  the  House  from  the 
foregoing  affecting  appeal,  we  may  notice  by  the 
Joui'nals  of  the  Commons,  that  in  the  month  fol- 
lowing a  committee  was  appointed,  "  to  consider 
of  the  imprisonment  of  such  persons  who  continue 
committed  for  conscience'  sake,  and  how  and  in 
what  manner  they  are  and  continue  committed, 
together  with  the  whole  cause  thereof,  and  how 
they  may  be  discharged  ;  and  to  report  the  same 
to  the  Parliament."  (Journals  under  lOih  of 
May,  1659.)  Of  this  committee  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke  and  Vane,  (names  mentioned  in  these 
letters)  were  members.] 

E.  B.  to  W.  M. 

Dear  W.  M., — Oh  !  my  dear  heart,  for  ever 
blessed  be  His  eternal  name,  who  hath  called  us, 
and  thought  us  worthy  to  testify,  or  in  any  mea- 
sure to  suffer  for  His  name's  sake ;  who  is,  and 
was,  and  is  to  come,  and  is  already  come,  and  who 
is  over  all ! 

Since  general  Monk's  coming  to  London  with 
his  army,  we  have  been  very  much  abused,  in  our 
meetings;  as  in  the  Palace  yard,  we  were  pulled 
out  by  the  hair  of  the  head,  kicked  and  knocked 
down,  both  men  and  women,  in  such  a  manner 
not  here  to  be  expressed.  Many  were  the  knocks, 
and  blows,  and  kicks,  myself  and  wife  received ; 
and  this  was  done  by  general  M.'sfoot,  who  came 
into  the  meeting  with  sword  and  pistol,  being,  as 
they  said,  bound  by  an  oath  to  leave  never  a  sec- 
tarian in  England ;  saying,  that  they  had  order 
from  their  lord  Monk,  to  pull  us  out  of  our  meet- 
ing; which  with  inexpressible  cruelty  they  did. 
The  meeting  in  the  Palace  yard  I  suppose  thou 
knowest.  After  they  had  beat  us  in  the  house 
with  their  swords  in  their  scabbards,  whips,  and 
such  like,  out  they  drag  and  kick  us  into  the  ken- 
nel before  the  door,  where  many  a  blow  I  receiv- 
ed, being  in  particular  knocked  and  kicked,  quite 
through  the  Palace  yard,  even  to  the  Hall  door. 
Being  got  within  the  Hall,  after  a  little  recovery, 
I  was  moved  of  the  Lord  to  write  a  little  note  to 
the  Speaker  in  the  House, — Parliament  beiug 
then  sitting.  So  soon  as  I  got  into  the  lobby,  I 
sent  into  the  House  for  sergeant  Chidleton,  who 


came  to  me,  and  I  gave  him  the  note,  laying  it 
upon  him  to  give  it  the  Speaker,  which  he  did, 
and  it  was  forthwith  read  in  the  House,  publicly; 
when  an  enemy  stands  up  and  says,  the  multitude 
were  appeased,  &c.  1  passed  through  the  mul- 
titude back  again  to  the  meeting  house,  [when 
they]  again  fell  upon  me  the  second  time  as  be- 
fore ;  and  in  my  passing  back  to  my  own  lodging, 
they  spared  me  not,  but  fell  upon  me,  crying, 

'  Kill  him.'  saying,  I  was  the  ringleader  and 

captain  of  the  rogues.  We  afterwards  met 

colonel  Rich,  who  was  much  affected  to  see  and 
hear  of  our  usage ;  with  whom  I  passed  through 
the  Palace  yard  again,  the  soldiers  and  multitude 
being  just  then  beating  a  woman  of  the  house  at 
the  door  ;  and  plundering  the  house,  notwith- 
standing [it  had  been  said]  that  the  tumult  was 
appeased.  At  last  1  passed  to  Whitehall,  where 
general  M.  was;  with  whom  I  had  present  audi- 
ence :  in  a  few  words,  I  laid  the  whole  matter  be- 
fore him,  and  told  him  that  the  soldiers  said,  they 
had  his  order  for  it.  He  might  say,  they  had 
not.  I  answered,  that  since  he  and  his  army 
had  come  to  town,  we  could  not  pass  the  streets 
without  very  much  abuse;  having  been  not  so 
much  abused  these  many  years,  nay,  I  say,  never 
by  soldiers. 

I  do  not  give  thee  this  ample  account  of  my 
abuse,  as  if  it  were  greater  than  others  ;  for  seve- 
ral Eriends  were  as  badly  used  as  myself. 
*  *  *  * 

General  Monk  hath  broke  down  the  gates  of 
London,  which — it  is  like — was  beyond  his  judg- 
ment, to  which — it  is  said — he  was,  as  it  were, 
betrayed  ;  for  saying  merrily  at  the  council  one 
night, — it  is  said, — that  the  city  would  not  be 
conformable  till  the  gates  were  pulled  down,  or 
the  like,  Haslerig  [went]  to  the  House  on  the 
morrow  and  informed  the  House  it  was  general 
Monk's  desire,  the  council  having  sent  him  an 
order  the  night  before  to  do  it :  but  upon  A.  H. 
[Arthur  Haslerig's]  report,  it  was  confirmed. — 
After  all  this  he  marches  out  of  the  city  to  White- 
hall, and  brings  his  army  back  with  him.  The 
next  day  he  calls  a  council  of  his  own  officers  dis- 
tinct, and  into  the  city  he  marches  again  with  his 
army,  without  the  consent  of  the  Parliament ;  but 
they  were  forced  to  be  quiet,  and  glad  they  could 
be  so.  The  city  received  him  and  his  with  great 
acclamation, — bells  ringing  and  bonfires  all  the 
night,  the  like  I  believe  hath  hardly  been  seen. 
But  for  all  this,  to  this  day  neither  the  city  nor 
Parliament  are  certain  of  him.  He  is  uow  no 
more  than  one  of  the  commissioners,  his  commis- 
sion as  general  being  expired  the  11th  of  this 
month  :  yet  he  hath  sent  for  the  Irish  brigade  by 
his  own  order,  to  march  to  him  ;  aud  he  still  con- 
tinues in  the  city.  Writs  and  qualifications  are 
ready  for  the  filling  up  of  the  House,  and  it  is 
said,  they  are  to  go  forth  to-morrow  :  but  at  pre- 
sent it  is  more  like  the  secluded  members  will 
come  in,  the  whole  [country  (?)]  is  for  them  or  a 
free  Parliament.  Pairfax  and  the  rest  of  the 
great  ones  in  that  county  [York  (?)],  have  declar- 
ed for  the  free  Parliament  or  the  secluded  mem- 
bers; without  the  one  they  declare  to  pay  no 
taxes.  Norfolk  aud  Suffolk  are  in  association 
with  them  of  Yorkshire,  aud  Wales  is  in  the  like 
posture  :  their  regiments  are  formed  or  forming 
in  Yorkshire.  Fast  will  God's  hand  be  upon  this 
Parliament,  as  it  was  upon  those  unclean  hypo- 
crites at  Wallington  House ;  who  did  what  in 
them  lay  against  God,  and  whatsoever  might  be 
called  [of]  God.  Lambert  is  not  yet  come  in, 
according  to  the  Parliament's  order;  but  hath 
sent  a  letter  to  the  Speaker,  the  purport  whereof 
is, — as  it  is  said, — desiring  to  have  their  order  to 
live  quietly  at  home,  or  a  pass  to  go  beyond  the 


seas.  Ludlow  is  impeached  in  the  House  ;  but 

as  yet  nothing  is  done  against  him,  and  he  sits  in 
the  House.    Sharp  and  terrible  will  the  hour  of 

persecution  [?]  yet  be.  As  thou  hast  freedom 

salute  me  dearly  to  Friends;  and  let  such  as 
stand,  take  heed  lest  they  fall ;  for  I  am  confident 
we  shall  again  be  tried,  so  as  by  fire. 

Henry  Vane  and  Salway  are  secluded  the 
House,  and  Salway  committed  to  the  Tower,  but 
hath  obtained  favour  to  go  to  his  own  house  ia 
Oxfordshire.  Vane  is  committed  to  Raby  Castle 
[his  own  residence,^  and  is  gone  the  second  timej 
for  he  was  upon  his  journey,  and  came  back  again  ; 
at  which  general  Monk  took  exceptions  ;  so  he 
was  again  ordered  into  the  hands  of  the  Sergeant 
at  Arms,  who  conveyed  him  out  of  London  some 

days  since  Fleetwood  and  those  worst  of  men 

in  combination  with  him,  viz  :  Sydenham,  Des- 
borough,  Packer,  and  others,  are  only  dismissed, 
and  at  the  present  connived  at;  and  so  is  Owen. 

Friends  are  in  general  preciously  kept  in  the 
life;  and  I  may  truly  say,  are  refreshed  in  this 
hour  of  persecution. 

(To  be  con  tinned.) 


Ravages  of  Wild  Animals  in  California. — 
The  San  Francisco  Bulletin  says  : — "  The  destruc- 
tion caused  by  wild  animals  to  the  flocks  and  herds 
has  been  very  serious  this  year.  We  are  inform- 
ed of  rancheros  in  the  lower  counties  who  have 
lost  hundreds  of  sheep,  horses,  and  cattle,  by 
bears,  lions  and  coyotes.  These  destructive  brutes 
appear  to  have  been  deprived,  by  the  excessive 
drought,  of  their  usual  supplies  of  venison,  squir- 
rels, coons,  badgers,  oats,  acorns,  and  wild  fruits, 
and  have  endeavoured  to  make  up  for  their  loss 
by  waylaying  the  fattest  and  youngest  ranch  ani- 
mals which  have  survived  the  season.  In  August 
and  September  last,  the  bears  in  the  mountain 
passes  of  Santa  Barbara  and  Los  Angelos,  have 
killed  them  daily  for  weeks  in  great  numbers,  par- 
ticularly cattle.  The  farm  houses  in  the  San 
Marcos  mountains  have  been  rodeoed  often,  night 
after  night,  by  grizzlies  of  the  largest  breeds,  and 
their  tracks  lie  about  next  morning  as  thick  as 
from  a  band  of  horses.  Their  boldness  is  extreme, 
and  not  without  much  danger,  even  to  the  best 
hunters  and  vaqueros. 

"  Cats,  lynxes,  lions  and  coyotes,  have  truly 
been  death  on  sheep  and  colts.  But  what  is  cu- 
rious, the  coons  during  the  summer  and  fall  have 
left  the  mountains  in  great  numbers,  and  descend- 
ed to  the  cultivated  lands  in  many  parts  of  Los 
Angelos  and  Santa  Barbara,  and  eaten  up  entire 
crops  of  gardens  and  fields,  and  cleaned  out  eggs, 
chickens,  gophers,  and  squirrels.  They  are  called 
mapaches  by  the  natives;  and  their  holes  and 
those  of  badgers  may  frequently  be  seen  excavat- 
ed by  the  grizzlies,  in  their  savage  efforts  to  get 
a  taste  of  coon  meat.  In  fact,  the  rancheros  say 
they  were  driven  out  from  their  retreats  in  the 
higher  canadas  and  hillsides,  and  several  fields 
were  cleaned  out  by  them.  Singular  to  say,  there 
has  been  a  great  mortality  among  the  gophers  and 
ground  squirrels,  and  they  have  been  greatly 
thinned  off  by  starvation  and  the  predaceous  birds 
and  quadrupeds." 


What  the  Truth  leads  to. — Truth  hath  ever  led 
to  integrity,  punctuality  and  upright  dealing  in 
our  outward  affairs,  and  to  limit  ourselves  to  few 
wants,  and  an  humble  condition  in  life,  rather 
than  invade  or  risk  the  property  of  other  men. — 
James  Gough. 

"If,"  said  Bishop  Hopkins,  "the  arrow  of 
prayer  is  to  enter  heaven,  we  must  draw  it  from 
a  soul  full  bent." 
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THE  FRIEND. 


For  "The  Friend." 

During  a  period  of  violent  persecution  about 
the  year  1665,  a  letter  was  addressed  to  the  abbess 
of  Port  Kojat  des  Champs,  by  M.  de  St.  Marthe, 
the  director  of  that  monastery.  Many  of  the  sen- 
tiaients  therein  contained  are  applicable  to  the 
christian  disciple  of  every  age,  when  passing  un- 
der seasons  of  suffering,  whether  inward  or  out- 
ward. The  following  extracts  from  the  above 
letter,  are  offered  for  insertion  in  "  The  Friend." 

"  The  cross  is  at  once  the  christian's  portion 
and  his  treasure.  By  the  Gross  of  Christ,  divine 
justice  has  been  satisfied,  and  the  load  of  man's 
debt  cancelled ;  and  in  the  path  of  the  cross,  dis- 
ciples most  frequently  first  meet  with  their  Sa- 
viour, and  are  most  generally  throughout  their 
pilgrimage  called  to  walk  with  Him.  As  Christ 
expired  on  the  cross  for  sin,  so  are  his  disciples, 
in  one  sense,  called  upon  to  tread  in  the  path 
which  He  trod,  by  each  taking  up  his  own  indi- 
vidual cross.  In  so  doing  for  his  sake,  we  shall 
find  the  richest  reward  of  grace  ;  viz:  communion 
with  Him,  and  increase  in  peace  and  joy  in  the 
Holy  Ghost,  in  which  the  kingdom  of  Grod  within 
consists;  and  which  can  only  be  enjoyed  in  pro- 
portion as  our  carnal  affections  are  crucified. 

"  It  is  by  means  of  afflictions  spiritually  endur- 
ed, that  christians  crucify  their  earthly  affections 
and  lusts,  that  the  body  of  sin  is  destroyed,  and 
their  enemies  are  conquered.  Truly  may  it  be 
said,  in  hoc  siyno  vtnces.  God  who  knows  all 
things,  best  knows  the  evil  of  our  nature,  and  the 
tests  the  application  of  which  gradually  reveals 
to  his  children  their  latent  and  unsuspected  evils, 
and  affords  the  remedies  and  discipline  they  re- 
quire. In  proportion  to  the  inclinaiion  of  the 
natural  man  to  evil,  the  path  of  the  spiritual  man 
must  necessarily  appear  fraught  with  crosses ;  be- 
cause the  one  is  diametrically  opposite  to  the 
other.  Happy  then  is  that  child,  whom  the  hea- 
venly Father  so  hedges  in,  as  not  to  suffer  him  to 
escape  from  beneath  his  chastening  hand.  There 
is  no  greater  mark  that  God  accounts  us  his  chil- 
dren, than  that  he  not  only  inflicts  tribulation, 
but  that  he  supports  us  under  it,  and  walks  with 
us  through  it.  Wliat  we  have  to  fear  is,  not  the 
cross,  but  that  we  should  be  so  unfortunate,  as  not 
sufficiently  to  esteem  its  uses,  to  want  grace  to 
profit  by  it,  and  to  reap  the  whole  of  the  rich  har- 
vest which  the  harrow  was  intended  to  prepare. 
Great  indeed  is  the  spiritual  hardness  of  that 
heart,  which  does  not  feel  thankful  to  God  for 
treating  it  as  He  treated  his  own  Son.  It  is  in- 
deed a  miserable  blindness  to  complain,  when  we 
ou^ht  rather  to  rejoice  that  we  are  counted  wor- 
thy to  suffer  for  His  sake.  It  is  grieving  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  receive  this  great  favour  with  sorrow  and 
ingratitude;  and  lastly,  nothing  more  certainly 
shows  our  indifference  to  tlie  cross  of -Christ  iiim- 
self,  than  a  disposition  to  reject  the  peculiar  cross 
he  offers  to  ourselves.  He  little  prizes  his  Master 
■who  refuses  conformity  with  him.  The  servant 
contemns  his  Lord  who  spurns  his  livery. 

"  Among  all  the  miseries  incident  to  man,  I 
know  of  no  object  more  deplorable,  or  which  calls 
for  deeper  comuiiscratiun,  tliau  that  of  professed 
disciplc.-<  of  Cinist,  on  whom  tiie  cross  is  indeed 
laid,  but  who  are  ignorant  of  its  value.  Persons 
wlio  smart  under  its  rigor,  but  who  do  not  feed 
on  its  unction  ;  persou.s  who  sink  beneath  its 
weight,  but  do  not  enrich  themselves  with  the 
gold  with  which  it  is  inlaid;  persona,  who  receiv- 
ing it  with  carnal  eyes,  or  beiioldiug  it  like  the 
Jews,  with  a  veil  over  their  eyes,  see  neither  the 
hand  that  inflicts  it,  nor  the  uses  it  is  sent  to  work 
out.  Persons  who,  in  sliort,  believe  themselves 
to  be  christi  ans,  but  who  liaving  in  truth  never 
sunk  deeply  into  a  sense  of  the  misery  and  evil  of 


their  own  heart,  have  never  consequently  felt 
that  every  step  in  the  path  of  grace,  must  neces- 
sarily be  contrary  to  that  of  nature,  and  that  there- 
fore children  of  God,  so  far  from  wishing  to  shake 
off  the  cross,  wish  rather  to  bear  it  all  their  lives. 

"  When  Christ  says  to  them,  '  Take  my  yoke 
upon  you,  for  I  am  meek  and  lowly  in  heart ;  my 
yoke  is  easy  and  my  burden  light,'  the  heart  of 
the  genuine  disciple  replies  with  thanksgivings ; 
for  they  well  know,  that  by  coming  to  him,  they 
shall  find_^restto  their  souls;  which  are  weary  and 
heaven  laden,  not  with  bearing  the  cross  of  Christ, 
but  with  the  overwhelming,  intolerable  burden 
of  sin. 

"  We  wish  to  go  to  heaven  :  let  us  then  walk 
diligently  in  the  road  that  leads  there.  It  is  nar- 
row, it  is  rugged,  it  is  beset  with  thorns.  It  is 
impossible  to  enter  it  without  violence  to  nature ; 
it  is  equally  impossible  to  persevere  in  it,  without 
a  perpetual  crucifixion  of  the  natural  man  ;  and 
without  resolvi-ng  by  the  grace  of  God,  to  endure 
all  sorts  of  afflictions,  both  from  the  constant  con- 
trariety of  the  path  of  grace  to  that  of  our  own 
evil  nature,  and  the  enmity  which  from  the  very 
same  cause,  is  exercised  by  the  children  of  this 
world  against  all  children  of  God.  Let  us  above 
all  remember,  in  the  midst  of  our  severest  suffer- 
ings, that  whilst  we  seem  to  be  the  sport  of  the 
will  of  the  wicked  ;  they  are  in  fact  only  the  in- 
struments, used  by  measure,  in  the  hand  of  God, 
to  bring  upon  us  that  degree  of  suffering,  which 
he  sees  it  necessary  we  should  endure.  He  stands 
by  the  furnace  ;  the  flames  may  blaze,  but  he  re- 
gulates the  temperature ;  he  says  to  the  fierce 
flames  of  persecution,  as  to  the  billows  of  affliction, 
'  Hitherto  shalt  thou  go,  and  no  further."  Let 
us  then,  generously  submit  ourselves  with  a  wil- 
ling heart  to  His  fatherly  correction.  It  has  our 
true  happiness  in  view,  and  let  us  never  forget 
that  God  has  an  abundant  right  to  exercise  us  by 
the  heaviest  trials  he  sees  fit;  since  he  has  called 
us  to  an  eternal  weight  of  glory  which  so  infinite- 
ly transcends  them. 

"  Be  then  of  good  courage,  be  steadfast  and  im- 
movable. The  more  rugged  the  path,  the  more 
clearly  may  we  discern  the  prints  of  the  footsteps 
of  that  Saviour,  who  trod  it  before  us,  and  the 
more  means  have  we,  of  bringing  to  our  remem- 
brance, that  wo  are  the  disciples  of  that  Saviour, 
who  was  himself  made  perfect  through  sufferings. 
Nay,  if  trials  even  appear  beyond  our  strength, 
let  us  not  be  dismayed,  since  he  is  then  doubly 
engaged  in  weakness  to  become  our  strength  ;  and 
to  give  us  patience  to  endure,  and  power  to  con- 
quer. 

'<  Oh  the  depths  of  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of 
God  !  who  hast  not  only  opened  heaven  to  thy 
children  by  the  cross,  but  who  hast  planted  the 
path  of  every  one  of  them  with  such  abundant 
crosses,  that  they  may  be  continually  reminded  to 
look  at  their  crucified  Lord  and  live  :  and  to  turn 
away  from  that  world  in  which  is  no  trace  of  it. 
Oh,  what  is  the  deceitfulness  of  the  human  heart ! 
The  natural  vanity  even  of  disciples,  attaches  it- 
self to  our  present  supposed  good  works,  as  it  did 
formerly  to  our  sins  ;  to  our  most  holy  exercises, 
as  it  did  to  our  worldly  accomplishments.  Vanity 
is  that  taint  of  corruption,  that  pestilential  breath 
of  death,  which  infects  every  human  thing  ! 
Blessed  be  the  path  of  the  cross,  which  shows  us 
our  evils,  aivd  makes  us  distrust  that  self-compla- 
cency, which  destroys  us. 

"  It  is  a  fatal  mistake  to  believe  that  we  love 
Christ,  if  we  cannot  quit  self  for  him.  If  a  man 
hate  not  father  and  mother,  husband  or  wife,  nay 
his  own  life  also,  and  take  not  up  his  cross  to  fol- 
low Christ,  he  cannot  be  his  disciple.  But  what 
must  we  do  tu  hate  our  own  life,  and  to  take  up  I 


our  cross  as  the  gospel  demands,  and  without  do- 
ing which  we  cannot  be  Christ's  disciples?  must 
we  flee  into  eremitic  seclusion  ;  must  we  under- 
talje  ascetic  austerities  ?  Rather  let  us  submit  with 
heartfelt  bowedness  to  the  will  of  God  manifested 
in  his  providences;  from  the  inmost  soul  believ- 
ing that  God  knows  that  which  is  best  for  us  ;  and 
from  our  inmost  spirit  cheerfully  and  gladly  sub- 
mitting to,  and  bearing,  whatever  cross  is  brought 
upon  us.  Let  us  rejoice,  and  be  willing  to  be 
treated  as  our  enemies  treat  us.  Hatred  persuades 
them  that  it  is  just  we  should  suffer  every  sort  of 
evil.  They  are  delighted  when  they  see  us  re- 
duced to  extreme  misery.  Let  us  be  of  the  same 
mind  with  them,  though  on  a  different  ground. 
They  believe  us  to  be  vile  ;  if  we  know  our  own 
hearts  we  shall  be  convinced  we  are  yet  viler.  If 
they  deprive  us  of  our  friends,  and  separate  us 
from  those  we  love,  let  us  thank  them  for  the 
needful  admonition  to  quit  our  earthly  holds,  to 
draw  nearer  and  closer  to  Him  who  has  given 
them  to  us.  Of  what  importance  is  it  that  all 
earthly  goods  should  fail  us,  since  the  loss  of  all 
things  in  submission  to  the  divine  will,  is  the 
discipline  inflicted  to  make  us  rich  in  heavenly 
treasure.  Let  us  remember,  that  the  poor  to 
whom  the  kingdom  of  heaven  belongs,  are  the 
poor  in  spirit ;  those  who,  however  little  they 
have,  are  conscious  that  little  is  yet  above  their 
deserts.  It  is  safer  to  be  little  than  great  in  the 
eyes  of  men.  If  they  put  us  in  the  lowest  place, 
let  us  gladly  accept  it,  and  stay  where  it  pleases 
God  we  should  be,  until  He  himself  sees  fit  to 
take  us  out  of  it.  Why  should  that  seem  so  dif- 
ficult to  us,  when  we  recollect  that  all  men  can  do 
to  effect  our  ruin,  can  only,  if  we  keep  under  the 
divine  hand,  tend  to  work  out  our  salvation  ? 
'For  all  things  shall  work  together  for  good,  to 
those  who  love  God.' 

(To  be-concluded.) 

Our  Debt  seems  from  official  statement,  made 
at  the  close  of  9th  month,  to  have  reached  thea 
$2,017,009,515,  an  increase  of  more  than  $61, 
000,000  during  the  last  month.  An  increase  in 
our  expenses  of  two  millions  of  dollars  every  day 
over  and  above  all  that  the  government  is  raising 
by  a  very  high  tariff,  and  by  taxes,  raised  in  some 
cases  sixty  or  seventy  per  cent,  above  those  of 
last  year.  We  see  that  strenuous  efforts  are  per- 
sistently made  to  convince  our  people  that  they 
are  able  to  bear  these  fast  increasing  burdens; 
but  there  is  a  point  beyond  which  they  cannot  go, 
and  the  men  entrusted  with  the  management  of 
our  public  affiurs  should  take  good  heed  not  to 
exceed  this  limit.  The  pressure  of  these  millions, 
accumulating  at  the  fearful  rate  of  two  millions  a 
day,  must  in  time  be  sorely  felt.  No  logic,  no 
array  of  our  vast  resources,  can  conceal  the  start- 
ling fact,  that  more  than  one  eighth  of  all  our 
wealth  is  now  mortgaged  to  pay  what  this  rebel- 
lion has  already  cost.  How  much  more  it  is  go- 
ing to  waste,  none  can  tell ;  but  the  result  is 
sure  to  furnish  such  a  financial  argument  in  favor 
of  peaceful  measivres  rathei;  thau  those  jof  wap 
as  the  world  has  seldom  witnessed. — Late  Paper. 


The  Gospel  Kincfdom. — When  the  mission  of 
the  Messiah  was  accomplished,  '  the  sceptre  de- 
parted from  Judah,'  and  the  Jewish  civil  govern- 
ment, whose  origin  and  constitution  were  divine, 
passed  away,  to  give  place  to  the  gospel  kingdom, 
which  was  to  consist  '  in  righteousness  and  peace, 
and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost.' 

"  I  cannot  exercise  a  better  charity  towards 
others,"  says  Adam  of  Wintringbam,  "  than  by 
avoiding  all  sin  myself." 


THE  FRIEND. 
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For  "The  Frieod." 

To  the  Philadelphia  Association  of  Friends  for 
the  Instruction  of  Poor  Children,  the  Uanciyers 
report, 

That  the  schools  under  their  care  have  been 
continued  in  regular  operation  during  the  past 
year,  and  have  been  visited  as  usual  semi-monthly 
by  committees  appointed  for  the  purpose. 

The  Infant  Department,  previous  to  the  1st  of 
Tenth  month  last,  was  under  the  care  of  the  same 
teachers  who  have  for  a  number  of  years  past  had 
the  charge  of  it;  but  about  that  time  resignations 
being  received  from  both  of  the  teachers,  the 
managers  took  seriously  into  consideration  the 
propriety  of  appointing  coloured  teachers  to  fill 
the  vacancies  thus  created  ;  after  mature  delibera- 
tion they  believed  that  the  time  had  arrived  for 
making  such  a  change,  and  they  accordingly  ap- 
pointed Harriet  C- Johnson,  Principal,  and  Ada 
H.  Hinton,  Assistant :  the  former  is  a  graduate 
of  the  Institute  for  Coloured  Youth,  of  the  class 
of  1864,  and  the  latter  has  had  several  years  ex- 
perience as  a  teacher  in  other  schools.  The  period 
during  which  they  have  had  the  care  of  our  school 
has  been  so  brief,  comparatively  speaking,  that 
we  are  unable  at  this  time  to  institute  a  just  com- 
parison between  the  present  behavior  and  rate  of 
progress  of  the  scholars  and  that  which  existed 
in  the  past;  but  we  have  reason  to  hope  that  no 
injury  will  result  to  the  school  owing  to  the 
change. 

If  it  indeed  be  the  case  that  we  are  able  to  find 
coloured  teachers  who  can  conduct  the  school  as 
efficiently  and  satisfactorily  in  all  respects  as 
white  teachers,  it  appears  to  be  no  more  than  our 
duty  to  give  them  the  preference.  For  a  long 
time  the  African  race  has  been  despised  and  op- 
pressed, and  we  should  hail  with  pleasure  this 
opportunity  of  putting  into  practice  the  profession 
so  often  published  to  the  world  by  members  of 
our  Society  that  we,  as  a  people,  were  in  great 
measure  free  from  the  popular  prejudices  respect- 
ing them. 

In  the  selection  of  these  young  women,  who  are 
not  members  of  our  religious  Society,  the  mana- 
gers have  not  lost  sight  of  the  concern  of  tho 
Association  that  the  schools  should  be  conducted 
as  "  Friends'  schools  :"  the  use  of  the  plain  lan- 
guage, as  applied  to  the  names  of  the  months, 
days  of  the  week,  &c.,  is  sti'ictly  enjoined,  and 
a  portion  of  the  Holy  Scripture  is  read  daily  as 
heretofore  at  the  opening  of  school. 

The  number  of  names  on  the  roll  of  this  school 
at  the  time  of  our  last  report,  was  84,  it  is  now 
93;  the  average  attendance  during  the  year  has 
been  63^,  and  the  total  number  of  names  regis- 
tered, 2263,  of  whom  300  were  re-admissions. 

During  the  summer  vacation,  a  commodious 
class-room  about  18  by  21  feet  has  been  built  for 
the  use  of  the  pupils  in  this  department;  it  is 
found  to  be  a  great  accommodation,  and  much  to 
facilitate  the  performance  of  the  school  exercises. 
The  cost  of  the  improvement,  together  with  some 
repairs  to  the  main  building,  has  been  about  nine 
hundred  dollars,  the  whole  of  which  sum  has 
been  contributed  by  friends  of  the  association, 
thus  avoiding  any  encroachment  upon  the  invested 
funds  of  the  corporation. 

The  Grirls'  School  continues  under  the  efficient 
care  of  the  same  teachers  who  were  in  charge  at 
the  time  of  our  last  report,  and  whose  exertions 
for  the  advancement  of  their  pupils  appear  to  be 
producing  excellent  results.  The  course  of  study 
in  this,  as  in  the  Infant  Department,  has  not  been 
materially  changed  during  the  year,  the  aim  being 
to  instruct  the  children  thoroughly  in  the  ele- 
mentary branches  of  learning,  viz.,  reading,  writ- 
ing; spelling  and  arithmetic ;  some  of  the  classes 


also  study  geography  and  physiology.  The  dili- 
gence and  general  good  conduct  of  the  pupils  in 
this  room,  as  reported  by  the  visiting  committees, 
have  been  very  gratifying  lo  the  Board,  and  al- 
though the  number  of  girls  in  attendance  is  smal- 
lar  than  the  full  capacity  of  the  room,  yet  we 
believe  the  aggregate  amount  of  benefit  conferred 
by  the  school  is  as  great  if  not  greater  than  has 
been  the  case  for  many  years  past.  The  number 
of  names  now  on  the  roll  is  56,  and  the  daily 
average  attendance  during  the  year  about  32. 

The  library  attached  to  this  school,  now  con- 
taining about  five  hundred  volumes,  continues  to 
be  a  source  of  interest  to  the  scholars,  as  many  as 
100  volumes  being  sometimes  loaned  to  them  in  a 
month,  and  it  speaks  well  for  their  care  that  not 
a  single  book  has  been  lost  during  the  year. 

As  the  time  for  sending  out  the  annual  com- 
mittees to  collect  funds  for  the  use  of  the  Asso- 
ciation is  now  at  hand,  we  take  this,  opportunity 
to  ask  the  members  of  the  Corporation  and  others 
interested  in  the  intellectual  advancement  of  the 
coloured  race,  to  -give  liberally.  All  the  articles 
used  in  the  schools  such  as  books,  stationery, 
fuel,  &c.,  have  greatly  advanced  in  price,  and  we 
have  believed  it  to  be  no  more  than  justice  to  our 
teachers  to  advance  their  salaries  during  the  year. 
The  cost  of  maintaining  the  schools  for  the  ensu- 
ing year  will,  on  these  accounts,  probably  be  at 
least  $300  more  than  usual,  and  as  there  has  been 
no  corresponding  increase  in  our  income,  we  are 
obliged  to  appeal  earnestly  to  our  friends  for  help. 
Donations  may  be  given  either  to  the  collecting 
committees,  or  left  with  our  Treasurer,  John  W. 
Cadbury,  48  North  Seventh  street. 

Signed  by  direction  and  on  behalf  of  the  Board 
of  Managers. 

John  E.  Carter,  Clerk. 
Philada.  Twelfth  month  29lh,  1864. 
Summary  Statement  of  the  Treasurer' s  Account . 
Dr. 

Balance  from  last  year,  .  .  .  $242  59 
Subscriptions  and  donations,  .  .  547  50 
Income  from  investments,  .  .  .  776  13 
Sale  of  school  books,  .  .  .  .  7  96 
Collections  for  building  new  class-room 

and  repairing  school-house,  .  .  900  00 
Balance  due  the  Treasurer,  .        .    124  55 


Cr. 

Salaries  of  teachers, 
Fuel  and  stoves,  .... 
Stationery  and  incidentals, 
Investment,      .        .        .        .  . 
For  new  class-room  and  repairs  to  the 
school-house,         .       .       .  . 


$2598  73 

$1250  00 
144  29 
9U  34 
214  10 

900  00 


$2598  73 


Officers  of  the  Association. 

Clerk, — Wm.  Smedley,  Jr. 

Treasurer, — John  W.  Cadbury. 

Managers, — Israel  H.  Johnson,  R  H.  Pitfield, 
Jos.  S.  Elkinton,  Caleb  Wood,  J.  Wistar  Evans, 
John  E.  Carter,  John  B.  Garrett,  John  \V.  Cad- 
bury, Edward  Settle,  Jr.,  Thomas  Scattergood, 
G-eorge  B.  Taylor,  Joel  Cadbury,  Jr. 

For" The  Friend." 

"I  Never  did  anything  very  Bad." 
What  a  sad  observation  it  is  :  and  saddest  of 
all,  it  fell  on  my  ears  at  the  bedside  of  a  woman, 
seemingly  near  her  call  to  the  presence  of  Infinite 
Purity,  whose  life  had  not  only  borne  no  marks 
of  being  in  His  fear,  but  had  been  spent  in  open 
neglect  of  all  the  usual  customs  of  religious  so- 
ciety. Yet,  poor,  ignorant,  darkened  soul,  when 
the  near  approach  of  the  awful  mystery  made  her 


feel  she  had  nothing  wherewith  to  meet  it,  she 
wrapped  round  her  this  miserable  tatter  of  would- 
be  comfort,  "Lnever  did  anything  very  bad." 

How  little  she  had  heeded  that  Spirit  that  could 
alone  show  her  her  utterly  lost  condition,  and  her 
need  of  faith  in  that  Saviour  whose  blood  atoned 
for  and  whose  righteousness  should  cover  her 
guilt,  was  distressingly  evident;  but  He  whose 
long  suffering  is  so  merciful,  has  lengthened  out 
her  day  of  probation  here.  May  she  yet  learn, 
her  own  works  can  bring  her  no  defence,  no  justi- 
fication, no  acceptance  in  His  sight ! — that  all 
must  be  in  and  through  Him  who  worketh  in  us 
to  will  and  to  do  His  good  pleasure. 

Then,  again,  a  young  and  lovely  girl,  for  whom 
a  happy  future  shone  brightly  on  the  present, 
whose  idea  of  religion  was  bound  by  the  loving, 
unselfish,  faithful  performance  of  each  day's 
duties,  betrayed  her  ignorance  of  the  great  work 
of  life,  and  its  essential  features,  by  the  same  sig- 
nificant expression,  "  I  never  did  anything  very 
bad."  Never  did  anything  very  bad  !  Does  not 
God  look  upon  the  heart  ?  Is  it  not  that  by  which 
we  are  to  be  judged  ?  And  as  the  first  is  the 
greatest  commandment,  if  we  have  at  all  forgotten 
Him, — have  not  loved  Him  with  all  our  hearts, 
and  minds,  and  souls,  are  we  not  altogether  guilty 
in  His  sight?  for  Christ  himself  hath  said,  "  he 
that  offendeth  in  one  point  is  guilty  in  all." 

How  then  shall  any  be  saved  ?  Assuredly  not 
for  their  own  innocence.  Through  the  awakening 
power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  they  will  see  that  is  an 
ignorant  dream  ;  and  under  the  sense  thus  given 
them  of  their  own  sinfulness,  will  feel  the  publi- 
can's cry,  "God  be  merciful  to  me,  a  sinner!" 
Nothing  can  save  them  from  the  woe  of  sin  hut 
He  who  came  to  save — whose  blest^ed  name  is 
Saviour.  Looking  unto  Jesus  to  cleanse  them, 
they  will  find  Him  the  author  of  saving  faith; 
dwelling  in  Him,  by  His  power,  they  will  from 
season  to  season  know  II is  will.  His  righteousness 
to  subdue  their  natural  will,  and  to  work  works 
well  pleasing  in  the  sight  of  the  Holy  One  who 
inhabiteth  eternity;  while  ever  deepening  will  be 
their  realization  of  the  great  privilege  embodied 
in  that  great  truth,  "  We  are  nothinj,  Christ  is 
all." 

Twelfth  month. 

O  earth  !  thou  fleeting  scene  of  danger  and 
temptation,  rather  let  me  be  deprived  of  all  thine 
enjoyments,  rather  let  me  be  a  beggar,  an  exile, 
and  outcast,  than  by  thy  false  charms  and  delu- 
sive pleasures,  to  lose  an  eternal  heaven. 

Prayer  is  sometimes  answered  immediately,  and 
sometimes  it  is  delayed.  It  is  sometimes  answer- 
ed in  the  very  thing  desired,  aDd,sometimes  in  the 
way  of  exchange;  while  sometimes  by  strange, 
and  even  terrible  things  in  righteousness,  the 
Lord  answers  his  people." — Jay. 


THIS  PRIBHD. 


FIRST  MONTH  U,  1865. 


We  have  received  a  printed  copy  of  the  "  Min- 
utes of  Western  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends"  held 
at  Plainfield,  Hendricks  Co.,  Indiana,  in  the 
Ninth  month  last. 

The  following  are  the  principal  subjects  of 
general  interest.  Eight  Quarterly  Meetings  make 
report.  Barnabas  C.  Hobbs  was  appointed  clerk. 
Epistles  were  received  from  nearly  all  the  other 
Yearly  Meetings  of  Friends,  and  answered.  The 
answers  to  the  queries  represent  deficiencies  of 
the  usual  character  and  prevalence.  A  memorial 
was  prepared  and  adopted,  and  a  committee  ap- 
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pointed  to  present  it  to  the  legislatures  of  Indiana 
and  Illinois,  urging  "  the  repeal  of  laws  imposing 
disabilities  upon  coloured  people."  The  report 
of  the  Indian  Committee  indicates  considerable 
labour  and  interest  in  promoting  the  welfare  of 
the  aborigines  under  their  care.  "  The  general 
Committee  having  charge  of  the  concerns  of  the 
people  of  colour,"  report  among  other  items  there 
having  been  contributed  for  the  relief  and  assist- 
ance of  the  Freedmen,  in  money  and  clothing, 
$9991.85.  The  general  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion report  3207  children  of  members  between  the 
ages  of  5  and  21  years,  of  whom  1565  attend 
schools  under  the  care  of  committees  of  Monthly 
Meetings;  and  that  no  children  are  growing  up 
among  them  without  literary  instruction.  A  com- 
mittee of  men  and  women  Friends  was  appointed 
to  revise  the  Book  of  Discipline,  and  report  next 
year.  A  general  committee  on  First-day  schools 
report  61  "  scripture  schools  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  committees  of  Monthly  Meetings," 
with  4299  scholars,  of  whom  3325  are  members. 
A  Book  and  Tract  Committee  was  appointed  to 
have  charge  of  the  purchase,  sale  and  distribu- 
tion of  books  and  tracts.  From  the  following 
minutes  we  infer  that  the  Yearly  Meeting  did 
not  consider  the  presence  of  a  person  regularly 
disowned,  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  the  transac- 
tion of  its  business.  "  The  caretakers  inform  the 
meeting  that  A.  C,  who  has  been  regularly  dis- 
owned, retains  his  seat  in  this  meeting  after  hav- 
ing been  kindly  admonished  to  withdraw."  The 
meeting  began  on  the  19th  of  Ninth  month,  and 
concluded  on  the  23d. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

Foreign. — News  from  Europe  to  Twelfth  month  25th. 
The  Liverpool  cotton  market  was  active,  at  an  advance 
of  ^  a  Id.  per  lb.  Stock  in  port  355,000  bales,  of  which 
only  9000  were  American.  The  breadstuffs  market 
firmer,  with  a  small  advance  in  all  qualilies.  Red  wes- 
tern wheal,  7s.  lOrf.  a  8s.  4d.  per  lb.  Consols,  89;}.  The 
bullion  in  the  Bank  of  England  had  increased  £185,000 
in  the  week.  The  bank  rate  of  discount  was  6  per  cent. 
United  States  six  per  cents,  5-20,  41^  a  4^^-. 

The  Bank  of  Holland  has  reduced  its  rate  of  discount 
from  6J  to  6  per  cent.  The  Bank  of  France  has  reduced 
its  rate  of  discount  from  5  to  4^  per  cent.  The  weekly 
return  of  the  Bank  of  France  showed  an  increase  of 
twelve  and  a  half  millions  of  francs  in  specie.  The 
Progress  of  Lyons,  states  that  the  cotton  manufacture 
in  the  department  of  the  Rhine  had  been  revived  by  the 
arrival  of  considerable  quantities  of  the  raw  material. 
The  King  of  Italy  has  issued  a  decree  ordering  as  a 
measure  of  public  utility,  the  occupation  of  convents, 
Berainaries,  and  other  establishments  in  Florence  neces- 
sary for  the  service  of  the  Slale. 

The  Spanish  Cortes  opened  on  the  22d  ult.  The 
Queen's  speech  indulges  tlie  hope  of  a  prompt  solution 
of  the  Peruvian  question,  but  is  silent  on  the  subject  of 
St.  Domingo.  It  says  that  Spain  has  no  ambitious  pro- 
jects upon  the  South  American  republic.^).  It  announces 
bills  regulating  financial  questions,  and  measures  for  a 
modification  of  the  laws  in  rt-fcrence  to  the  press.  The 
general  condition  of  the  monarchy,  con.-^idered  in  all  its 
extent,  is  admitted  not  to  be  very  satisfactory. 

Judgment  has  been  delivered  at  Berlin  in  the  cases  of 
the  Polish  prisoners  indicted  for  high  treason.  The 
majority  were  acquitted;  the  others  were  found  guilty 
of  aci8  tending  to  the  commission  of  high  treason,  but, 
under  extenuating  circumstaaces,  sentences  were  not 
pronounced. 

Unitf.d  States. —  Virginia. — Late  advices  from  the 
army  of  the  James  river  report  the  situation  unchanged. 
An  attempt  vfas  made  to  open  the  Dutch  Gap  Canal  by 
blowing  out  the  bulk-head  with  powder.  The  explo- 
sion failed  of  its  object,  the  mass  of  the  disturbed  earth 
falling  back  again  into  the  water  and  closing  the  com 
munication.  Rebel  deserters  continued  to  arrive  In 
considerable  numbers.  Tlicy  generally  took  the  oath 
of  allegiance,  and  were  sent  North. 

Keniucki/. — On  the  Oth  in.'it.,  resolutions  were  intro- 
duced into  both  Ilou.ieg  of  the  Li'gi.alature,  declaring  for 
the  imnii'diate  abolition  of  shivery.    (Jovcrnor  Bram 
Ictte,  in  his  ntessage,  recommends  the  gradual  emuoci- 
pntion  and  ultimate  removal  of  the  slaves. 

The  Wilmington  Exptdition,  when  last  heard  from  was 


at  Beaufort,  S.  C.  The  vessels  composing  it  were  all 
safely  anchored  in  that  harbor,  having  sustained  but 
very  little  damage  during  the  bombardment  of  Fort 
Fisher. 

Georgia. — An  expedition  sent  by  Gen.  Sherman  from 
Savannah,  has  destroyed  the  Gulf  railroad  from  Savan- 
nah to  the  Attamaha,  a  distance  of  sixty  miles.  Rebel 
dispatches  say  that  Gen.  Sherman  is  pursuing  a  very 
conciliating  policy  towards  the  people  in  that  section  of 
Georgia.  He  had  issued  a  proclamation  permitting 
planters  to  bring  in  their  products  as  usual,  and  held 
out  inducements  to  them  to  do  so.  Many  of  the  poorer 
class  in  Savannah  were  in  want  of  the  necessaries  of 
life.  Measures  have  been  taken  in  several  of  the  north- 
ern cities,  to  provide  for  their  relief.  The  United  Slates 
Secretary  of  War  has  gone  to  Savannah  to  consult  with 
Generals  Foster  and  Sherman  in  relation  to  several  im- 
portant matters, — the  seizure  of  rebel  property,  the 
raising  of  the  blockade  of  the  port,  &c.  The  latest  dis- 
patches state  that  Sherman's  army  was  resting  and  pre- 
paring for,  another  campaign. 

The  South-  West. — The  rebel  army  under  Gen.  Hood, 
finally  effected  the  crossing  of  the  Tennessee  river  with- 
out any  further  material  loss.  His  force  is  estimated  at 
from  twenty-five  to  twenty-eight  thousand  men.  He 
moved  in  a  south  westerly  direction.  Richmond  papers 
state  that  he  will  probably  make  Ttipelo,  Miss.,  the  base 
of  his  future  operations.  Gen.  Thomas,  it  is  said,  has 
established  his  base  of  supplies  at  Florence,  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Tennessee  river.  Trains  now  run  regularly 
between  Nashville  and  Chattanooga.  An  expedition 
from  Memphis,  under  Gen.  Dana,  has  destroyed  the 
Mobile  and  Ohio  railroad  for  a  considerable  distance 
south  of  Corinth,  twenty-nine  bridges,  considerable 
trestle  work,  thirty-two  cars,  300  army  wagons,  and 
4000  carbines  were  destroyed.  Gen.  Reynolds  has 
evacuated  Fort  Smith  and  Van  Buren,  Ark.,  but  it  is 
stated  that  the  President  has  revoked  the  order  for  their 
abandonment.  , 

Missouri. — The  Constitutional  Convention  effected  a 
permanent  organization  on  the  7th  inst.  It  was  decided 
to  reconsider  the  State  constitution,  and  a  committee 
was  appointed  for  that  purpose.  Both  Houses  of  the 
Legislature  have  passed  a  bill  authorizing  the  Board  of 
Public  Schools  in  St.  Louis  to  provide  for  the  education 
of  coloured  children  in  that  city. 

New  York. — The  total  number  of  deaths  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  during  1864,  was  25,654. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  327,  including  20 
deaths  and  interments  of  soldiers.  Of  small  pox,  19; 
scarlet  fever,  22;  typhus  and  typhoid  fever,  26.  The 
mean  temperature  of  the  Twelfth  month,  at  the  Penna. 
Hospital,  was  36  75  deg.  The  highest  during  the  month 
was  60°,  and  the  lowest  12°,  the  amount  of  rain  5'14 
inches.  The  whole  amount  of  rain  during  the  year  was 
45.98  inches,  which  is  about  3  inches  less  than  in  1863. 

Southern  Items  — Rehe\  papers  state  that  a  terriiile 
tornado  passed  over  Middle  Alabama  on  the  27th,  kill- 
ing many  persons  and  destroying  a  large  amount  of  pro- 
perty. An  Augusta  dispatch  of  the  4th  says: :  "  The 
city  of  Savannah  continues  quiet.  An  order  had  been 
issued  not  to  cut  the  shade  trees  for  fuel.  Sherman 
proposes  to  bring  wood  by  the  Gnlf  railroad."  A 
Charleston  dispatch  of  the  5th  says,  ''No  further  move- 
ments of  the  enemy  are  reported  to-day.  His  forces  are 
still  concentrating,  and  are  assembling  between  Hardee- 
ville  and  the  Savannah  river."  No  further  bombard- 
ment of  Charleston  is  reported.  The  Richmond  £x- 
aminer,  of  the  2d,  in  reply  to  the  Sc7ili)iel,  opposes  an 
appeal  to  the  protection  of  France  and  England  in  the 
present  weakness  of  the  South,  and  intimates  that  the 
article  in  the  Sentinel  "  recommending  such  a  policy 
emanated  from  Jeff.  Davis,  and  is  from  a  panicky  mind." 
Il  says,  "  if  the  alternative  was  presented  to  them  of 
being  the  subjects  of  those  foreign  Powers  or  of  re- 
turning to  the  United  States,  they  would  choose  the 
former." 

Congress. — The  Senate  by  a  vote  of  27  to  10,  has 
passed  the  joint  resolution  giving  freedom  to  the  wives 
and  children  of  coloured  soldiers.  The  Senate  resolu- 
tion to  amend  the  Constitution  so  as  to  abolish  slavery 
throughout  the  United  States,  has  been  under  debate  in 
ihe  House  of  Representatives.  A  bill  is  pending  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  the  reconstruction  of  the 
States,  the  governments  of  which  have  been  subverted 
by  the  rebellion,  thus  establishing  a  rule  applicable  to 
tliem  all.  A  substitute  bill,  is  also  before  the  House, 
which  proposes  to  deal  with  each  Slate  separately,  on 
its  own  merits,  without  establishing  a  system  of  re- 
ndmission  applicable  to  them  all.  The  House  Com- 
niiltee  of  Ways  and  Means  has  been  instructed  to  con- 
sider the  propriety  of  providing  for  a  commission  of 
members  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  examine  and  report  on  a  system  of  taxation 


"bearing  equally  on  the  property  and  industry  of  the 
country. 

The  Markets,  Sfc. — The  following  were  the  quotations 
on  the  9ih  inst.  New  York. — American  gold  226  a 
227.  United  States  sixes,  1881,  111;  ditto,  5-20,  109. 
Balance  in  the  New  York  Sub-treasury,  $26,233,054. 
Superfine  State  flour,  $9.75  a  $9.95.  Shipping  Ohio, 
$11.15  a  $11.40.  Baltimore  flour,  fair  to  extra,  $10.85 
a  $12.30.  Chicago  spring  wheat,  $2.30.  Barley,  $2. 
Rye,  $1.70.  Old  mixed  corn,  $1.90  ;  new,  $1.80  a  $1.82. 
Oats,  $1,06  a  $1.08.  Dressed  hogs,  17  a  17|.  Hay, 
$1.40  a  $1.65.  Middlings  cotton,  $1,19.  Cuba  sugar, 
18|a  19.  Philadelphia. — Superfine  flour,  $9.75  a  $10.25; 
extra  and  fancy,  from  $11  up  to  $15.  Prime  red  wheat, 
$2.65  a  $2,70;  white,  $2.90  a  $3.  Rye,  $1.73.  New 
yellow  corn,  $1,75,  Oats,  93  a  94  cts.  Barley,  $2. 
Clover-seed,  $15  a  $15.75.  Timothy,  $7.  Flax-seed, 
$4.  The  oflferings  of  beef  cattle  reached  1800  head. 
Prices  ranged  at  from  $12  to  $17  for  common,  and  $18 
to  $19  for  extra  quality.  About  3100  hogs  were  sold 
at  from  $17  to  $19  the  100  lbs.  net.  Sheep  are  much 
higher,  4200  were  sold  at  from  9  to  11  cents  per  pound 
gross. 
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RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  J.  P.  Lupton,  0,,  $2,  vol.  37;  from  J. 
Steer,  Jr.,  0,,  $4,  vols.  37  and  38  ;  from  T.  Lee,  Pa.  $2, 
vol.  38  ;  from  F.  Arniistead,  N.  Y.,  $4,  vols.  37  and  38  ; 
T.  D.  Yokem,  0.,  per  E  Hollingsworth,  Agt.,  $2,  to  No. 
19,  vol.  39;  from  J.  R.  Tatum,  Del.,  $2,  to  No.  21,  voL 
39;  from  G.  S.  Passmore,  Pa.,  $2,  vol.  37  ;  from  H.  R. 
Post,  L.  I.,  $2,  vol.  38. 


WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 
A  Teacher  of  the  Arithmetical,  and  also  one  for  the 
Primary  School,  will  be  wanted  at  the  close  of  the  pre- 
sent session.    Applications  may  be  made  to 

James  Emlen,  West  Chester. 
Joseph  Snowdon,  Haddonfield. 
Jos,  ScATTERGooD,  413  Spruce  St. 
Chas.  J.  ALI.BN,  No.  304  Arch  St. 


WANTED. 

A  Friend  to  act  as  Superintendent  of  Farming  and 
general  out-door  business  of  the  Freedmen's  settlement 
at  York  town.    Apply  to 

Edward  Bettle,  Camden,  P.  0.,  N.  J.,  or 
Saml.  R.  Shipley,  1623  Filbert  St. 
Twelfth  mo.  30th,  1864, 
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FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

near  PRANKFOBD,  (twenty-third  ward,  PHILADELPHIA.) 

Physician  andSuperiutendent, — Joshua H.  Worthing- 
TON,  M.  D. 

Application  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  may  be 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  to  Charles  Ellis,  Clerk 
of  the  Board  of  Managers,  No.  637  Market  Street,  Phila- 
delphia, or  to  any  other  Member  of  the  Board. 


Married,  Twelfth  month  7th,  1864,  at  Friends'  Meet- 
ing, Chester,  Penna.,  Isaac  Leeds,  of  Moorestown,  lo 
Beulah  Shaupless  of  the  former  place. 


Died,  at  his  residence  In  Marlton,  N.  J.,  on  the  10th 
of  Ninth  month,  1864,  Arthur  Ha  nes,  a  member  of 
Upper  Evesham  Monthly  Meeting,  and  son  of  the  late 
Hincbman  Haines,  in  the  60th  year  of  his  age.  This 
dear  friend,  through  a  protracted  illness,  evinced  much 
tenderness  of  spirit;  and  near  hi.'!  close  said,  he  had 
been  greatly  tried  with  poverty  of  feeling,  but  had  a 
comfortable  hope  his  sins  would  be  forgiven,  and  that 
through  the  tender  mercy  of  his  dear  Redeemer,  he 
might  be  permitted  to  enter  into  everlasting  rest. 

 ,  in  Delaware  county ,.Pa.,  on  the  2d  of  Twelfth 

month,  1864,  Hannah,  wife  of  I.saac  Morgan,  aged  nearly 
77  years,  a  beloved  elder  and  member  of  Concord 
.Monthly  and  Chichester  Particular  Meeting.  She  was 
of  a  retiring  disposition,  always  preferring  others  to 
herself,  and  h"'"bly  endeavored  to  perform  every 
christian  duty.  The  covering  of  her  spirit,  especially 
during  her  last  illiiefs,  was  love  and  thankfulness,  often 
expressing  her  un worthiness  of  so  many  favours;  and 
her  last  eflbrt  to  speak  was  to  send  her  love  to  absent 
friends,  of  whom  she  has  left  a  larise  circle  to  mourn 
her  loss.  Yet  they  have  the  consoling  assurance  that 
He  who  su|)ported  her  in  great  patience  and  meekness 
through  a  long  and   very  suffering  illness,  has  in 

mercy"  as  she  herself  expressed  it,  admitted  her  to 
that  city  whose  walls  are  salvntiou  and  whose  gates  are 
praise. 

 on  the  30th  of  the  Eleventh  month  last,  at  their 

residence,  Haddonfield,  N.  J.,  Anne,  wife  of  Charles 
Rhoads,  in  the  thirty-third  year  of  her  age. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

The  True  Knowledge  of  Christ. 

(Concluded  from  page  154.) 

"There  be  some  that  dishearten  us  in  this 
piritual  warfare,  and  would  make  us  lot  our 
feapons  fall  out  of  our  hands,  by  working  in  us 
despair  of  victory.  There  be  some  evil  spies 
hat  weaken  the  hands  and  the  hearts  of  the  chil- 
Lren  of  Israel,  and  bring  an  ill  report  upon  that 
and  that  we  are  to  conquer,  telling  of  nothing 
lut  strange  giants,  the  sons  of  Anak,  there,  that 
?e  shall  never  be  able  to  overcome.  '  The  Amaie- 
ites  (say  they)  dwell  in  the  south ;  the  Hittites, 
■ebusites,  Amorites,  in  the  mountains;  and  the 
anaanites  by  the  sea-coast;  huge  armies  of  tall 
avincible  lusts :  we  shall  never  be  able  to  go 
gainst  this  people ;  we  shall  never  be  able  to  pre- 
ail  against  our  corruptions.'  Hearken  not  unto 
hem,  I  beseech  you,  but  hear  what  Caleb  and 
loshua  say;  '  Let  us  go  up  at  once,  and  possess 
i,  for  we  are  able  to  overcome  them ;  not  by  our 
wn  strength,  but  by  the  power  of  the  Lord  of 
losts.  There  are,  indeed,  sons  of  Anak  there; 
here  are  mighty  giant-like  lusts  that  we  are  to 
rapple  with ;  nay,  there  are  principalities  and 
)owers  too  that  we  are  to  oppose :  but  the  Lord's 
lost  is  with  us,  and  we  need  not  be  dismayed. 
Jnderstand,  therefore,  this  day,  that  the  Lord  thy 
Tod  is  He  which  goeth  before  thee  as  a  consum- 
qg  fire ;  He  shall  destroy  these  enemies,  and  bring 
hem  down  before  thy  face.'  If  thou  wilt  be 
'aithful  to  Him,  and  put  thy  trust  in  Him,  '  as 
he  fire  consumeth  the  stubble,  and  as  the  flame 
mrneth  up  the  chaif,  so  will  He  destroy  thy  lusts 
n  thee  :  their  root  shall  be  rottenness,  and  their 
)lossom  shall  go  up  as  dust.' 

But  let  us  take  heed  that  we  be  not  dis- 
iouraged,  and  before  we  begin  to  fight  despair  of 
victory  :  but  to  believe  and  hope  well  in  the  power 
)f  our  Grod  and  His  strength,  will  be  half  a  con- 
:iuest.  Let  us  not  think  holiness  in  the  hearts  of 
iijl  nen  here  in  the  world  is  a  forlorn,  forsaken,  and 
llj  mtcast  thing  from  God,  that  He  hath  no  regard 
jf.  Holiness,  wherever  it  is,  though  never  so 
small,  if  it  be  but  hearty  and  sincere,  it  can  no 
jj  more  be  cut  ofi'  and  discontinued  from  God,  than 
sun-beam  here  upon  earth  can  be  broken  off 
From  its  intercourse  with  the  sun,  and  be  left 
alone  amidst  the  mire  and  dirt  of  this  world.  The 
sua  may  as  well  discard  its  own  rays,  and  banish 
them  from  itself  into  some  region  of  darkness  far 
remote  from  it,  where  they  shall  have  no  depend- 
ence at  all  upon  it,  as  God  can  forsake  and  aban- 
don holiness  in  the  world,  and  leave  it  a  poor  or- 


phan thing,  that  shall  have  no  influence  at  all 
from  Him  to  preserve  and  keep  it.  Holiness  is 
something  of  God,  wherever  it  is ;  it  is  an  efflux 
from  Him,  that  always  hangs  upon  Him,  and  lives 
in  Him  :  as  the  sun-beams,  though  they  gild  this 
lower  world,  and  spj-ead  their  golden  wings  ovp.r 
us,  yet  they  are  not  so  much  here,  where  they 
shine,  as  in  the  sun  from  whence  they  flow.  God 
cannot  draw  a  curtain  betwixt  himself  and  holi- 
ness, which  is  nothing  but  the  splendour  and 
shining  of  himself :  He  cannot  hide  his  face  from 
it,  he  cannot  desert  it  in  the  world.  He  that  is 
once  born  of  God  shall  overcome  the  world,  and 
the  prince  of  this  world  too,  by  the  power  of  God 
in  him.  Holiness  is  no  solitary  neglected  thing; 
it  hath  stronger  confederacies,  greater  alliances, 
than  sin  and  wickedness.  It  is  in  league  with 
God  and  the  whole  universe ;  the  whole  creation 
smiles  upon  it;  there  is  something  of  God  in  it, 
and  therefore  it  must  needs  be  a  victorious  and 
triumphant  thing." 

•t^  'i'  •^•  iji 

"  But,  lest  there  should  yet  haply  remain  any 
prejudice  against  that  which  I  have  all  this  while 
heartily  commended  to  you,  true  holiness,  and 
the  keeping  of  Christ's  commandments,  as  if  it 
were  a  legal  and  servile  thing,  that  would  subject 
us  to  a  state  of  bondage,  I  must  here  needs  add 
a  word  or  two,  either  for  the  prevention  or  re- 
moval of  it.  I  do  not  therefore  mean  by  holiuei^s, 
the  mere  performance  of  outward  duties  of  reli- 
gion, coldly  acted  over  as  a  task  ;  not  our  habitual 
prayings,  hearings,  fastings,  multiplied  one  upon 
another,  (though  these  be  all  good,  as  subservient 
to  an  higher  end ;)  but  I  mean  an  inward  soul 
and  principle  of  divine  life  that  spiriteth  all  these, 
that  enlivimeth  and  quickeneth  the  dead  carcass 
of  all  our  outward  performances  whatsoever.  I 
do  not  here  urge  the  dead  law  of  outward  works, 
which,  indeed,  if  it  be  alone,  subjects  us  to  a 
state  of  bondage ;  but  the  inward  law  of  the  gos- 
pel, the  law  of  the  spirit  of  life,  than  which  noth- 
ing can  be  more  free  and  ingenuous  :  for  it  doth 
not  act  on  us  by  principles  without  us,  but  is  an  in- 
ward self-moving  principle,  living  in  our  hearts. 

"  The  first,  though  it  work  us  into  some  outward 
conformity  to  God's  commandments,  and  so  hath 
a  good  effect  upon  the  world;  yet  we  are  all  this 
while  but  like  dead  instruments  of  music,  that 
sound  sweetly  and  harmoniously  when  they  are 
only  struck  and  played  upon  from  without  by  the 
musician's  hand,  who  hath  the  theory  and  the  law 
of  music  living  within  himself. 

"  But  the  second,  the  living  law  of  the  gospel, 
the  law  of  the  spirit  of  life  within  us,  is  as  if  the 
soul  of  music  should  incorporate  itself  with  the 


instrument,  and  live  in  the  strings,  and  make 
them  of  their  own  accord,  without  any  touch  or 
impulse  from  without,  warble  out  their  har- 
monies. 

"  The  law  that  I  speak  of  is  a  law  of  love, 
which  is  the  most  powerful  law  in  the  world;  and 
yet  it  freeth  us  in  a  manner  from  all  law  without 
us,  because  it  maketh  us  become  a  law  unto  our- 
selves. The  more  it  prevaileth  in  us,  the  more  it 
eateth  up  and  devoureth  all  other  laws  without 
us;  just  as  Aaron's  living  rod  did  swallow  up 


those  rods  of  the  magicians  that  were  made  only 
to  counterfeit  a  little  life.  Love  is  at  once  a  free- 
dom from  all  law,  a  state  of  purest  liberty ;  and 
yet  a  law  too  of  the  most  constraining  and  indis- 
pensable necessity. 

"  The  worst  law  in  the  world  is  the  law  of  sin 
which  is  in  our  member.? ;  which  keeps  us  in  a 
condition  of  most  absolute  slavery  when  we  are 
wholly  under  the  tyrannical  commands  of  our 
lusts  :  this  is  a  cruel  Pharaoh  indeed,  that  sets  his 
hard  task-masters  over  us,  and  maketh  us  wretch- 
edly drudge  in  mire  and  clay. 

"  The  law  of  the  letter  without  us  sets  us  in  a 
condition  of  a  little  more  liberty,  by  restraining 
of  us  from  many  outward  acts  of  sin ;  but  yet  it 
doth  not  disenthral  us  from  the  power  of  sin  in 
our  hearts. 

"  But  the  law  of  the  spirit  of  life,  the  gospel- 
law  of  love,  it  puts  us  into  a  condition  of  most 
pure  and  perfect  liberty;  and  whosoever  really 
entertains  this  law,  '  he  hath  thrust  out  Hagar 
quite,  he  hath  cast  out  the  bond-woman  and  ber 
children ;  from  henceforth  Sarah  the  free-woman 
shall  live  for  ever  with  him,  and  she  shall  be  to 
him  a  mother  of  many  children ;  her  seed  shall 
be  as  the  sand  of  the  sea-shore  for  number,  and 
as  the  stars  of  heaven.'  Here  is  evangelical 
liberty,  here  is  gospel-freedom,  when  '  the  law  of 
the  spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus  hath  made  us 
free  froTn  t\e  law  of  sin  and  death  ;'  when  we 
have  a  liberty  from  sin,  and  not  a  liberty  to  sin  : 
for  our  dear  Lord  and  Master  hath  told  us,  that 
'  whosoever  committeth  sin,  he  is  the  servant  of 
it.'  " 


"  If  we  would  indeed  know  divine  truths,  the 
only  way  to  come  to  this  is  by  keeping  of  Christ's 
commandments.  The  grossness  of  our  apprehen- 
sions in  spiritual  things,  and  our  many  mistakes 
that  we  have  about  them,  proceed  from  nothing 
but  those  dull  and  foggy  steams  which  rise  up 
from  our  foul  hearts,  and  becloud  our  understand- 
ings. If  we  did  but  heartily  comply  with  Christ's 
commandments,  and  purge  our  hearts  from  all 
gross  and  sensual  affections,  we  should  not  then 
look  about  for  truth  wholly  without  ourselves,  and 
enslave  ourselves  to  the  dictates  of  this  and  that 
teacher,  and  hang  upon  the  lips  of  men  :  but  we 
should  find  the  great  eternal  God  inwardly  teach- 
ing our  souls,  and  continually  instructing  us  more 
and  more  in  the  mysteries  of  His  will,  '  and  out  of 
our  bellies  should  flow  rivers  of  living  waters.' 
Nothing  puts  a  stop  and  hindrance  to  the  passage 
of  truth  in  the  world  but  the  carnality  of  our 
hearts,  the  corruption  of  our  lives. 

"  It  is  not  wrangling  disputes  and  syllogistical 
reasonings  that  are  the  mighty  pillars  that  under- 
prop truth  in  the  world  :  if  we  would  but  under- 
set it  with  the  holiness  of  our  hearts  and  lives,  it 
should  never  fail.  Truth  is  a  prevailing  and  con- 
quering thing,  and  would  quickly  overcome  the 
world,  did  not  the  earthiness  of  our  dispositions 
and  the  darkness  of  our  false  hearts  hinder  it. 
Our  Saviour  Christ  bids  the  blind  man  wash  oflf 
the  clay  that  was  upon  his  eyes  in  the  pool  of 
Siloam,  and  then  he  should  see  clearly;  intima- 
ting this  to  us,  that  it  is  the  earthiness  of  men's 
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affections  that  darkens  the  eye  of  their  under- 
standings in  spiritual  things.  Truth  is  always 
ready  and  near  at  hand,  if  our  eyes  were  not  closed 
up  with  mud,  that  we  could  but  open  them  to 
look  upon  it.  Truth  always  waits  upon  our  souls, 
and  offers  itself  freely  to  us,  as  the  sun  offers  its 
beams  to  every  eye  that  will  but  open,  and  let 
them  shine  in  upon  it."        *  *  * 

"  If  we  desire  a  true  reformation,  as  some  would 
be  thought  to  do;  let  us  begin  here  in  reforming 
our  hearts  and  lives  in  keeping  Christ's  command- 
ments. All  our  outward  forms  and  models  of  re- 
formation, though  they  be  never  so  good  in  their 
kind,  yet  they  are  of  little  worth  to  us  without 
this  inward  reformation  of  the  heart.  Tin  or  lead, 
or  any  other  baser  metal,  if  it  be  cast  into  never 
so  good  a  mould,  and  made  up  into  never  so  ele- 
gant figure,  yet  it  is  but  tin  or  lead  still,  it  is  the 
same  metal  that  it  was  before.  If  adulterated 
silver,  that  hath  much  alloy  or  dross  in  it,  have 
never  so  current  a  stamp  put  upon  it,  yet  it  will 
not  pass  notwithstanding  when  the  touchstone 
trieth  it.  We  must  be  reformed  within,  with  a 
spirit  of  fire  and  a  spirit  of  burning,  to  purge  us 
from  the  dross  and  corruption  of  our  hearts,  and 
refine  us  as  gold  and  silver :  and  then  we  shall  be 
reformed  truly,  and  not  before.  When  this  once 
comes  to  pass,  then  shall  Christ  be  set  upon  his 
throne  indeed,  then  the  glory  of  the  Lord  shall 
overflow  the  land ;  then  we  shall  be  a  people  ac- 
ceptable unto  Him,  and  as  Mount  Sion  which  He 
dearly  loved." 

For  "  The  Friend." 

Musings  and  Memories. 

ASSISTANCE  SOUGHT  IN  TROUBLE. 

We  have  authentic  narratives  showing  that  in 
some  seasons  of  difficulty  and  danger,  untamed 
animals,  rising  above  the  natural  fear  and  dread 
of  man,  have  gone  to  him  for  help.  The  old  classi- 
cal anecdote  of  the  lion  who  suffered  much  from 
a  thorn  in  his  foot,  holding  it  up  for  the  sluve  to 
extract  that  which  gave  hi  in  so  much  pain,  is  an 
instance  in  point.  We  have  a  narrative  also  of  a 
small  bird,  pursued  by  a  hawk,  taking  refuge  in 
the  bosom  of  a  man. 

An  interesting  incident  in  which  a  serious 
difficulty  overcame,  in  a  little  sparrow,  its  dread 
of  man,  and  drove  it  to  him  for  assistance,  has 
recently  occurred.  It  happened  at  the  pleasant 
residence  of  pleasant  people  near  Wilmington, 
Delaware,  and  we  gladly  give  it  a  place  in  our 
Musings,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  tend  to  awak 
en  a  lively  interest  in  us  all,  yes,  and  stir  up 
more  love  for  the  little  birds,  and  induce  us  to 
discourage  any  one  from  destroying  these  orna- 
ments to  the  natural  scenery  around  us,  whose 
brief  trills,  or  more  extended  sougs,  speak  of  hap- 
pineas  and  love,  and  show  forth  the  wisdom  and 
goodness  of  our  Heavenly  Father. 

It  occurred  in  that  lovely  season  of  the  year  when 
spring  is  warming  up  into  summer,  when  during 
the  long  bright  days,  the  nests  of  the  feathered 
inhabitants  of  our  forests,  orchards,  gardens  and 
bird-boxes,  are  alive  with  pleasant  twitterings  of 
the  young  calling  for  food,  and  the  flashing  wings 
of  their  loving  parents,  coming  to  tliem  with 
nourishment,  or  darting  off  for  more.  One  day, 
the  last  in  the  week  of  which  it  was  a  part,  had 
pa.st  its  noon,  wiien  u  little  sparrow  entered  thf 
kitchen  of  the  pleasant  home  referred  to,  through 
a  window  left  open  because  of  the  warm  weather. 
The  little  bird  had  been  often  seen  out  in  tiie 
open  air,  darting  about  an  ivy  wiiich  beautified 
with  its  green  leaves  that  end  of  the  hou.«e,  but 
it  had  never  made  free  to  enter  within  the  dwel- 
ling before.  It  stood  upon  the  window  sill,  evi- 
dently Id  distress.    Its  feathers  were  ruffled,  and 


its  head  was  ever  and  anon  turned  curiously  round 
and  up,  as  if  looking  at  something  out  of  the 
house,  and  above  the  window.  The  kind  hearted 
maidens  of  the  household  thought  it  was  sick — 
they  thought  also  it  might  have  received  an  injury 
on  the  head,  from  the  position  it  often  held  that 
organ  whilst  looking  upward.  They  offered  it 
food,  but  it  had  not  so  far  overcome  the  timidity 
of  its  nature  as  to  allow  them  to  approach  very 
near  it,  and  it  did  not  seem  to  crave  any  of  their 
dainties.  They  gave  the  poor  thing  much  sym- 
pathy, but  as  they  were  not  able  to  comprehend 
its  trouble,  they  could  nut  minister  to  its  comfort. 

First-day  came,  and  the  same  scene  was  enact- 
ed,— the  poor  bird  with  its  mute  petition  for  aid, 
came  inside  of  the  window  again  and  again,  but 
the  day  passed  by  without  its  tender-hearted, 
sympathizing  watchers  obtaining  any  clue  as  to  the 
cause  of  the  little  drooping  thing's  evident  trouble. 
At  last,  on  Second-day  morning,  the  scene  of  dis- 
tress continuing  as  before,  one  of  the  young  women 
bethinking  herself  of  the  bird's  curious  upturn- 
ing of  its  head,  caught  a  new  idea  from  it.  Per- 
haps the  bird  might  have  a  nest  up  there  in  the 
ivy,  and  something  might  be  amiss  with  its  little 
household.  Going  to  a  window  in  the  second 
story,  immediately  over  that  window  of  the 
kitchen,  into  which  the  little  bird  had  so  often 
entered  for  aid,  and  looking  down,  the  cause  of  the 
sweet  twitterer's  distress  was  at  once  made  mani- 
fest. A  thick  limb  of  the  ivy  bad  become  loosened 
by  the  wind,  which  had  caused  it  to  fall  right 
across  the  petitioner's  nest.  It  was  too  heavy 
for  the  little  bird  to  remove,  and  it  offered  an  in- 
superable difficulty  in  the  way  of  her  getting  in 
to  feed  her  young,  of  whom  there  seemed  a  nest 
full.  There  they  were,  poor,  half  starved  crea- 
tures, no  doubt  wondering  why  their  accustomed 
feeding  was  so  long  delayed,  and  why  the  warm 
breasts  of  their  parents  should  no  longer  rest  upon 
them,  ministering  to  their  comfort.  The  branch 
of  the  ivy  was  quickly  removed,  and  the  kind  dis- 
coverer of  the  cause  of  the  bird-trouble,  observing 
the  little  ones  stretching  up  their  heads,  and 
opening  their  mouths  for  food  started  off  in  search 
of  some.  But  there  was  no  need.  The  mother- 
bird  found  her  door  unbarred,  and  after  a  brief 
loving  visit  to  her  young,  she  started  off  for  food. 
Her  mate  joined  her,  and  for  some  time  the  two 
birds  were  as  busy  as  quick  wings,  worked  with 
hearty  good  will,  could  make  them. 

The  hearts  of  those  who  had  sorrowed  with  the 
poor  bird  in  its  sorrows,  were  gladdened  by  the 
gladness  of  the  now  happy  pair,  and  this  was  not 
lessened  when  one  of  the  birds  came  into  the 
kitchen  window,  and  poured  forth  a  sweet  little 
song.  A  thank  offering  it  might  well  be  deemed, 
— a  hearty  payment  for  loving  aid  rendered.  Then 
the  birds  having  thus  settled  accounts  for  the 
help  received  when  by  distress  driven  to  apply 
for  assistance  to  those  of  whom  they  had  an  in- 
stinctive fear,  went  about  their  business  and 
pleasure,  and  became  again  the  shy  little  things 
who,  though  they  often  frequent  the  outside  of 
dwelling  houses,  have  no  love  for  familiarity  with 
man. 

We  have  given  the  facts  of  the  case.  Whether 
instinct  or  limited  reason  were  concerned  in 
causing  the  bird  to  apply  to  man  for  a.ssistance,  I 
am  sure  would  puzzle  the  philosopher,  but  we 
will  rejoice  at  the  evident  consciousness  of  the 
sweet  little  warbler,  that  man  could  render  him 
aid,  and  keep  the  story  in  memory,  to  help  us  to 
manifest  our  displeasure  when  we  see  boys  or  men 
wantonly  destroying  any  of  that  lovely,  interest- 
ing family  of  animated  nature,  the  untamed  song 
birds  of  our  country. 

When  it  was  in  trouble,  the  little  bird  sought 
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to  those  of  greater  power  than  itself  for  aid.  This 
often  has  been  the  blessed  effect  of  affliction  oa 
the  mind  of  sinners.  Individuals  full  of  natural!" 
repugnance  to  a  holy,  just,  all-powerful  Heavenly 
Father,  in  seasons  of  happiness  and  prosperity, 
have  through  his  mercy  in  the  days  of  their  diS' 
tress  and  calamity,  been  drawn  to  Him  for  safety 
and  comfort.  Yes  !  and  to  as  many  of  them  as 
have  continued  patiently  to  ask  his  aid,  even  if  it 
be  but  as  by  the  upturning  of  the  spiritual  eyes 
— and  by  day  after  day  drawing  near  to  him  iu 
mute  heartfelt  petitions,  he  has  at  last  rendered 
all  necessary  assistance.  And  now  I  reader,  how 
is  it  with  thee  ?  Hast  thou  found  a  rough  ivy 
branch  driven  by  the  wind  of  affliction  across  thy 
cherished  nest  of  happiness,  effectually  barring 
thee  from  its  comforts  ?  If  so,  come  to  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  He  will  understand  at  once  thy 
sorrow,  and  assuredly  if  thy  heart  is  right  in  seek 
ing  to  Him  for  assistance,  he  will  render  it.  It 
may  be  that  the  branch  which  is  working  thee 
woe,  is  from  thy  own  missteppings.  Ah  his  armi 
of  power  and  his  alone  can  remove  the  cause,  for  f 
"  he  was  manifested  to  take  away  our  sins.'" 
may  be  that  thou  hast  known  his  arm  of  mercy 
extended  to  succour  thee,  and  that  through  the 
washing  of  regeneration,  and  the  renewing  o 
Holy  G-host,  thou  mayst  have  received  from  him 
a  good  though  humble  hope  of  inheriting  a  place 
in  his  kingdom,  but  that  thou  still  findest  branchef  I'l 
of  sorrow  not  yet  removed.  Thou  mayest  have 
lost  dear  ones  from  thy  side,  and  this  bent  branch 
of  affliction,  so  covers  thy  nest  of  earthly  en 
joyment  thou  mayst  find  it  hard  to  get  down  to  the 
comforts  left  thee.  The  Lord  Jesus,  who  wep< 
over  Lazurus,  feels  for  thee,  and  if  thou  can  get  '™ 
so  close  to  him  as  to  bow  to  his  spirit  and  know 
it  enable  thee  to  say,  '  not  my  will  but  thine  bf 
done,'  thou  wilt  find  holy  resignation  in  thj  ^] 
bereavements.  It  may  be  that  the  wickedness  ot 
others  in  whom  thou  art  deeply  interested,  ma5 
have  bent  a  branch  of  peculiar  affliction  across 
the  nest  of  thy  happiness.  There  is  no  arm  ol 
help  like  that  of  Jesus.  Carry  thy  trouble  to  him 
It  may  be  that  he  will  not  at  once  remove  the 
sore  and  bitter  branch  from  thy  home  happiness, 
but  despair  not.  His  saving  power  has  been  eX' 
tended  to  thee, — it  has  been  extended  to  thou 
sands  who  have  been  in  the  very  bonds  of  iniquity, 
and  it  yet  remains  able  to  break  the  stony  heart, 
to  purify  the  contaminated  spirit,  and  to  save  to 
the  very  uttermost  those  who  have  been  lost.  DC 
thy  own  duty  !  Thy  sighs  and  groans  are  had  ir 
remembrance,  and  it  may  be  that  thy  Savioui 
may  be  better  to  thee  in  this  trouble,  than  thou 
hast  now  faith  to  believe. 

It  may  be  that  to  some  a  branch  of  sore  trouble 
presses  across  their  happiness,  in  a  sad  sense  of  the 
degeneracy  of  many  of  the  nominal  professors  it 
our  religious  Society.  Ah  !  sigh  and  cry  for  the 
abominations  that  are  done  in  the  land,  but  re 
member  that  the  cause  is  not  thine  own,  and 
though  thou  hast  been  very  jealous  for  the  Lord 
God  of  Hosts,  and  deemest  sometimes  that  the 
prophets  are  very  few  who  have  not  been  slain 
or  been  enticed  to  bow  in  some  measure  the  knee 
to  Baal,  and  kiss  his  image,  yet  the  Lord  Jesus 
is  able  to  take  care  of  his  own  church,  to  restore 
its  brightness  and  to  manifest  the  hidden  thou- 
sands in  Israel  who  yet  are  faithful  to  Him. 

It  may  not  be  the  Lord's  will  to  remove  all 
branches  of  peculiar  discomfort  from  our  nesta, 
but  he  will  enable  us  if  we  come  to  him  for  aid, 
to  bear  our  trials, — and  he  will  take  away  every 
thing  which  would  in  any  wise  hinder  us  from 
obtaining  an  entrance  into  his  eternal  rest. 


The  christian  cannot  rejoice  butthrough  suffering 
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THE  FRIEND. 
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Abraham's  Oak. — About  a  mile  from  Hebron 
ve  passed,  a  little  to  our  right,  "Abraham's 
)ak.''  It  is  a  remarkable  tree,  standiue:  quite 
lone  in  a  plot  of  ground  near  the  vineyards,  and 
liffering  in  appearance  from  all  other  trees  iu  the 
audscape,  far  and  near.  I  saw  none  to  compare 
iiVa  it  in  magnitude.  It  is  majestic,  solitary, 
il  imbrageous;  well  adapted  to  afford  a  pleasant  re- 
reat  under  its  branches.  As  Dr.  Robinson  re- 
Darks,  it  stands  alone  in  the  midst  of  the  field  ; 
he  ground  beneath  is  covered  with  grass  and 
'over ;  there  is  a  well  with  water  hard  by ;  so 
hat  a  more  beautiful  spot  for  recreation  could 
ardly  be  found.  It  looks  directly  towards  He- 
ron, the  town  being  well  seen  from  it.  The 
igh  hill. which  lies  beyond  Hebron  is  also  a  con 
eili|picuous  object  in  the  prospect.  The  venerable 
ree  cannot  by  possibility  be  mistaken,  particularly 
t  that  season  of  the  year." 

The  patriarch  sat  in  his  tent  door,  in  the  plains 
f  Mamre,  in  the  heat  of  the  day ;  "  and  he  lifted 
foi  p  his  eyes,  and  looked,  and  lo,  three  men  stood 
I  y  him."    As  befitted  the  sheik  of  a  great  pas- 
Bierci  srai  tribe,  and  as  many  an  Arab  of  meaner  degree 
nd  poorer  condition  would  do  now,  he  went  for- 
li(  rard  to  meet  the  strangers,  and  pressed  his  bospi- 
klityupon  them.  They  accepted  it;  and,  resting 
nder  the  tree  that  overshadowed  their  host's 
3nt,  partook  of  the  fare  he  provided.   The  Lord, 
human  guise,  was  among  these  guests;  and  he 
(i  hen,  under  that  tree  in  Mamre,  renewed  the  pro- 
lise  that  a  son  should  be  born  to  aged  Abraham 
nd  Sarah,  who  should  inherit  the  blessings  of 
he  covenant.    From  very  early  times,  probably 
aji  rom  patriarchal  days,  some  huge  tree  in  this  ini- 
lediate  vicinity  has  been  reverenced  as  that  under 
I  rhich  the  three  celestial  visitants  were  entertained 
y  the  forefather  of  Israel  and  Judah  ;  and  from 
hose  days  uninterruptedly,  down  to  ours,  tradi- 
ion  has  invested  some  sylvan  monarch  with  the 
□terest  and  sanctity  which  would  naturally  clothe 
ny  object  so  honored  by  the  Divine  presence, 
'he  present  "  Oak  of  Abraham"  is,  certainly,  not 
he  tree  mentioned  in  G-enesis,  though  probably 
or  many  centuries  it  has  borne  that  distinction, 
t  is  a  kingly  tree,  the  grandest  and  most  pic- 
aresque in  Palestine  south  of  Lebanon.    It  may 
le  a  thousand  years  old,  possibly  even  more  an- 
ient; and  it  impresses  one  all  the  more  from  the 
narked  absence  of  fine  timber  throughout  the 
and.    It  is  a  prickly  oak,  called  by  the  Arabs 
sindian."    It  measures  about  twenty-three  feet 
ound  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk.    It  rises  from 
great  mass  of  gnarled  and  rugged  roots,  and  al- 
nost  immediately  divides  into  three  huge  limbs. 
Che  branches  extend  from  the  trunk  in  one  direc- 
ion  about  fifty  feet,  and  the  whole  diameter  of 
heir  spread  is  here  nearly  ninety  feet ;  and  in 
1,  mother  direction,  at  right  angles,  nearly  eighty- 
,5  ive.    Though  evidently  of  great  age,  it  is  still 
sound  and  flourishing ;  and  there  are  few  trees  to 
0  36  compared  with  it,  for  size  and  appearance,  in 
(J  Syria.    The  great  plane-tree  of  Damascus  is  said 
0  be  nearly  double  its  girth,  forty  feet;  but  it 
has  sufi"ered  much,  both  from  the  hand  of  man 
jji  md  the  tooth  of  time.    Sevaral  of  the  cedars 
ire  also  larger,  though,  being  grouped  together, 
J,  they  do  not  skow  to  such  advantage.  But,  though 
we  have  no  early  record  of  this  venerable  tree,  we 
J  cannot  but  recognize  it  as  a  representative  of  the 
oaks  of  Mamre,  under  whose  shade  Abraham 
communed  with  his  Lord,  and  received  angels  as 
guests.    It  is  the  last  tree  of  that  sacred  forest ; 
and,  for  this  reason,  all  honor  to  its  noble  stem 
and  wide-spreading  boughs  !    It  is  a  representa- 
tive tree,  and  is  well  fitted  to  sustain  the  dignity 
of  such  a  character;  a  most  interesting  monument, 
commemorating  a  sacred  event  which  occurred  in 


its  close  vicinage  nearly  four  thousand  years  ago. 
More  than  this  we  cannot  allow  to  superstition; 
nor  can  we  indulge  the  pleasing  dream  that  this 
is  the  identical  tree  under  which  the  father  of  the 
faithful,  by  entertaining  strangers,  "entertained 


angels  unawares.' 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

Supporting  the  BiscipliDe. 

It  is  cause  of  encouragement  to  the  sincere 
travailer  for  Zion's  welfare,  to  know  that  those 
who  have  endeavoured  to  live  godly  in  Christ 
Jesus,  and  whose  care  has  been  that  the  whole- 
some discipline  might  be  supported,  and  have  ex- 
perienced what  it  is,  to  be  set  light  by,  by  those 
who  are  in  the  outer  court,  and  who  think  it  of 
little  importance  to  have  "judgment  laid  to  the 
line,  and  righteousness  to  the  plummet,"  that 
those  who  have  been  faithful  servants  in  their  day 
have  drank  from  the  same  cup;  for  we  find  the 
following  in  Thomas  Chalkley's  testimony  in  Piety 
Promoted.  "  And  he  was  often  concerned  zeal- 
ously to  incite  and  press  Friends  to  the  exercise 
of  the  good  order  and  discipline  established  in 
the  wisdom  of  Truth,  by  admonishing,  warning, 
and  timely  treating  with  such  as  fell  short  of  their 
duty  therein,  and  by  testifying  against  those  who, 
after  loving  and  brotherly  care  and  endeavours, 
could  not  be  brought  to  the  sense  and  practice  of 
their  duty;  and  thereby  he  sometimes  shared  the 
ill-will  and  resentment  of  such  persons."  And 
we  find  that  Friends  travelling  on  Truth's  account 
often  recorded  that  where  the  discipline  was  sup- 
ported there  Truth  flourished,  but  where  it  was 
neglected,  there  it  languished,  for  in  the  same 
volume  wo  find  Roland  Ellis  writes:  "If  the 
hedge  of  discipline  was  not  kept  up,  the  labour  of 
the  husbandman  would  be  laid  waste."  So  I 
would  have  weak  hands  lifted  up,  and  the  feeble 
strengthened  to  keep  up  the  hedge  that  has  been 
planted  about  us,  in  that  spirit  in  which  it  was 
made.  For  Robert  Jordan,  of  Virginia,  writes : 
'  My  concern  here  (Choptank)  was  principally  to 
abour  for  the  restoration  of  wholesome  discipline, 
the  neglect  whereof  I  conceive  has  been  a  great 
cause  of  the  disorder  and  undue  liberty  prevailing 
among  the  professors  of  Truth  there."  And  in 
the  testimony  of  William  Lewis,  of  Kennett,  it 
says,  in  his  last  sickness  he  remarked,  "  I  am 
sensible  that  all  those  who  are  rightly  concerned 
for  the  discipline,  and  promotion  of  Truth,  will 
meet  with  trials  from  that  libertine  spirit  which 
would  lay  waste;  these  will  say,  that  religion  con- 
sists not  in  such  small  things ;  but  I  have  observed 
that  one  small  thing  makes  way  for  another,  and 
greater  things  will  take  place ;  and  if  there  is  not 
a  careful  watching  against  these  small  things,  the 
eye  that  should  be  kept  open  to  see  the  evil  of 
them  will  become  darkened.  But  keep  ye  your 
places,  and  labour  in  faithfulness  with  such,  if 
possible  to  gain  them  ;  but  if  after  Friends  labour 
they  will  not  be  gathered,  Friends  will  be  clear 
and  have  peace  in  themselves,  but  a  blast  will 
come  on  such  troublesome  spirits.  And  as  Friends 
faithfully  maintain  their  discipline,  the  Lord  will 
preserve  them,  but  if  they  neglect  it  they  will 
surely  suffer  loss."  And  in  John  Scarborough's 
testimony,  it  was  said  of  him,  "  he  was  steadily 
concerned  to  promote  good  order  and  discipline, 
and  therein  to  act  uprightly  for  Truth's  cause  with- 
out partiality.  With  great  cheerfulness  giving 
up  much  of  his  time,  and  labouring  for  the  restora- 
tion of  such  who  had  missed  their  way ;  and  al- 
though he  used  great  plainness  in  admonishing 
transgressors,  seldom  gave  offence ;  being  a  man 
of  remarkable  self-denial  and  endued  with  much 
mildness,  made  him  very  serviceable  in  the  affairs 
of  the  church  in  general,  and  tended  to  support 


the  authority  of  Truth."  Thus  we  find  that  those 
who  desired  to  be  found  clear  of  the  blood  of  all 
men  in  the  d;iy  when  they  niust  give  an  account 
of  their  stewardship,  had  to  be  faithful  in  their 
age  and  generation,  therefore  let  all  those  who 
are  endeavouring  now  to  keep  the  camp  clean,  do 
the  work  as  unto  the  Lord — knowing  that  unto 
Him  we  must  give  an  account,  when  every  other 
covering  but  His  spirit,  will  prove  too  short  and 
too  narrow. 

The  Ministry  of  Angels. 

The  G-reek  word  ayyeUs,  and  the  Latin  word  -4m- 
yelus,  means  a  messenger,  or  "  one  sent." 

In  the  holy  Scriptures  it  is  sometijues  applied 
to  church  officers,  as  we  find  in  the  cases  of  the 
Asiatic  bishops,  who  were  addressed  by  St.  John  j 
but  it  generally  applies  to  heavenly  embassadors, 
whose  province  it  was  to  convey  messsages  of  love 
and  warning  from  the  supreme  Father  to  his  err- 
ing children. 

The  "  angel  of  the  Lord"  is  often  spoken  of  in 
the  New  Testament.  In  the  days  of  king  Herod 
he  appeared  unto  Zacharias  and  Elizabeth,  who 
were  said  to  be  righteous  before  God,  and  walked 
in  all  his  ways  blameless.  He  appeared  on  the 
right  side  of  the  altar  of  incense  and  announced 
the  birth  of  the  baptist,  telling  the  old  priest  that 
he  should  have  joy  and  gladness,  for  the  child 
should  be  great  iu  the  sight  of  God,  and  filled 
with  the  Holy  Ghost  even  from  his  inception, 

This  same  divine  messenger  visited  the  holy 
virgin  at  Nazareth  and  hailed  her  as  the  favored 
of  the  Lord,  ever  blessed  among  women.  He 
revealed  the  birth  of  the  Redeemer,  who  was  to 
fill  the  throne  of  David  and  reign  forever  over  the 
house  of  Jacob,  whose  kingdom  was  to  be  an 
everlasting  kingdom,  and  his  dominion  to  be 
without  end. 

He  again  appeared  to  the  shepherds  at  Bethle- 
hem while  at  night  they  tended  their  sleeping 
flocks.  In  majesty  and  glory  he  was  annunciat- 
ed, light  surrounding  him  as  a  dazzling  halo. 
He  told  them  of  good  tidings  of  great  joy  which 
should  be  to  the  whole  earth,  of  peace  and  good- 
will toward  men. 

At  the  poolof  Bethesda  he  troubled  the  waters, 
and  healed  the  blind,  the  halt,  and  the  withered. 

Under  the  beautiful  shade  trees  of  the  Mount 
of  Olives,  on  the  evening  preceding  the  tragedy 
of  the  crucifixion,  when  the  apostle  informs  us  the 
Son  of  God  was  in  an  agony,  there  appeared  an 
angel  unto  him  from  heaven  and  strengthened 
him.  Three  days  afterward  the  same  celestial 
visitor  rolled  back  the  stone  from  the  door  of  the 
sepulchre.  "  His  countenance,"  says  the  memo- 
rialist, "  was  as  the  sun,  and  his  raiment  white  as 
snow." 

After  the  resurrection,  the  divine  messenger 
ceased  not  to  visit  the  saints.  Under  an  order  of 
Herod,  St.  Peter  was  imprisoned.  The  record 
says  that  he  was  delivered  to  a  guard  of  sixteen 
soldiers,  manacled,  and  only  permitted  to  sleep 
between  two  of  his  keepers.  The  "  angel  of  the 
Lord"  appeared  to  him  and  a  light  shined  into 
his  prison,  "  silently,  without  noise,  without  mode 
of  entrance,  not  to  overturn  and  demolish  or 
change  the  order  of  nature,"  he  smote  Peter  on 
the  side.  He  raised  him  up,  saying,  "  Arise  up 
quickly,  gird  thyself,  bind  on  thy  sandals,  robe 
thyself,  and  follow  me,"  so  the  chains  fell  from 
his  wrists,  the  iron  gate  opened  without  turnkey, 
and  the  angel  and  his  liberated  companion  passed 
into  the  street. 

About  the  ninth  hour  of  the  day  a  Roman  sol- 
dier was  in  prayer.  An  angel  appeared,  and 
called  him  by  name.  Astonished  and  overawed 
by  this  revelation,  he  looked  at  him  and  said, 
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"  What  is  it,  Lord  ?"  He  was  thea  fully  instruct- 
ed, and  the  vision  of  light  left  him. 

Again,  on  a  day  set  apart,  king  Herod  was  ap- 
paralled  in  royal  robes ;  in  state  he  sat  upon  his 
throne,  and  in  the  pride  and  pomp  of  office  deli- 
vered the  people  an  oration.  The  multitude 
shouted  "  it  is  the  voice  of  a  god  and  not  of  a 
man."  Immediately,  without  warning,  trial  or 
condemnation,  the  "  angel  of  the  Lord"  appeared 
and  smote  him,  hecause  he  gave  not  God  the 
glory,  and  he  was  eaten  of  worms. 

The  old  testament  Scriptures  are  also  replete 
with  these  ghostly  visitations. 

When  Lot  sat  at  the  gate  of  Sodom  two  angels 
appeared,  arfd  urged  him  to  escape  for  his  life, 
and  flee  to  the  plain.  An  angel  was  the  com- 
panion of  Jacob  in  his  struggle  at  Peniel ;  it  was 
an  angel  that  touched  Elijah,  that  smote  the 
camp  of  the  Assyrians,  and  a  hundred  and  four- 
score and  five  thousand  perished;  that  saved 
Daniel  from  the  mouth  of  the  lion  ;  that  cooled 
the  furnace  in  which  Shadrach,  Meshach  and 
Abednego  had  been  cast  by  the  edict  of  the  cruel 
king.  All  the  worthies  of  Jewish  antiquity  were 
waited  on  and  encouraged  by  these  ministering 
spirits,  and  to  some  extent  the  Almighty  has  em- 
powered them  to  impart  his  divine  will,  and  com- 
municate his  lessons  of  warning  and  encourage- 
ment. As  the  "sent  of  the  Lord,"  they  have 
"  strengthened  such  as  do  stand ;  they  have  com- 
forted and  helped  the  weak  hearted  ;  raised  up 
such  as  are  ready  to  fall,  and  beaten  down  Satan 
under  our  feet." 

If  we  turn  to  the  Apocalypse  we  find  it  crowd- 
ed with  visions  of  these  celestial  beings.  In  the 
grand  panorama  of  the  future,  so  magnificently 
sketched  by  St.  John,  scenes  rise  upon  scenes, 
from  the  overthrow  of  powerful  empires  to  the 
audit  day  of  mankind,  when  the  quick  and  the 
dead  shall  rise  to  judgment.  In  the  East  they 
stand,  God's  everlasting  sentinels,  by  sacred  al- 
tars, censers  in  hand,  in  the  midst  of  clouds  of 
ascending  incense;  they  sound  the  trumpet  of 
alarm  in  high  air,  and  utter  words  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  earth  ;  stars  fall  from  the  heavens, 
and  the  mysterious  keys  are  turned  on  the  bot- 
tomless pit. 

They  lead  armies  not  to  be  numbered,  and  un- 
seal the  vials  of  perpetual  wrath.  They  speak 
sublime  words,  and  prophesy  mighty  events,  and 
with  steady  finger  point  to  that  rest  that  remain 
eth  for  the  people  of  God. 

In  fact,  so  overwhelming  are  these  pictures  of 
grandeur  and  glory  that  the  human  mind  fatigues 
and  fails  to  comprehend  their  infinite  moment. 

The  ministry  of  angels  is  also  intimately  linked 
with  our  earthly  happiness  in  another  regard,  for 
the  sacred  text  assures  us  that  the  souls  of  the 
departed  compose  a  part  of  this  heavenly  host. 

Millions  of  spiritual  creatures  walk  the  earth 
Unseen,  both  when  we  wake  and  when  we  sleep. 

We  live  in  the  midst  of  an  invisible  world,  for 
these  agents  of  the  Almighty  are  constantly  with 
us;  these  ministering  messengers  of  the  great 
creative  Power,  our  ghostly  companions  in  time. 
Such  beings  walk  with  us  through  life, J 

Beside  its  thousand  streams, 
As  sweetly  and  as  spiritually 
As  angels  in  our  dreams. 

— Chritlian  Advocate. 


The  Halcyon  Dayt. — The  seven  days  preced- 
ing and  the  seven  days  following  the  shortest  day, 
or  the  winter  solstice,  were  called  by  the  ancients 
the  Halryon  Days.  This  phrase,  so  familiar  as 
expressive  of  a  period  of  tranquillity  and  happi- 
ness, is  derived  from  a  fable,  that  during  the 
period  just  indicated,  while  the  halcyon  bird,  or 


king-fisher,  was  breeding,  the  sea  was  always 
calm,  and  might  be  navigated  in  perfect  security 
by  the  mariner.  The  name  halcyon  is  derived 
from  two  Greek  words — ah,  the  sea,  and  kno,  to 
conceive  ;  and,  according  to  the  poetic  fiction, 
the  bird  was  represented  as  hatching  her  eggs  on 
a  floating  nest  in  the  midst  of  the  waters.  Dryden 
thus  alludes  to  the  notion  : 

Amid  our  arms  as  quiet  you  shall  be, 
As  halcyons  brooding  on  a  winter  sea. 

— Book  of  Days. 

Selected. 

RECONCILED. 
0  years,  gone  down  into  the  past, 

What  pleasant  memories  come  to  me, 
Of  your  untroubled  days  of  peace 

And  hours  of  almost  ecstacy  ! 

Yet  would  I  have  no  moon  stand  still 
Where  life's  most  pleasant  valleys  lie, 

Nor  wheel  the  planet  of  the  day 

Back  on  his  pathway  through  the  sky. 

For  though  when  youthful  pleasures  died, 
My  youth  itself  went  with  them  too, 

To-day,  aye  1  even  this  very  hour 
Is  the  best  hour  I  ever  knew. 

Not  that  my  Father  gives  to  me 

More  blessings  than  in  days  gone  by; 

Dropping  in  my  uplifted  hands 

All  things  for  which  I  blindly  cry  ; 

But  that  His  plans  and  purposes 

Have  grown  to  me  less  strange  and  dim. 

And  where  I  cannot  understand, 
I  leave  the  issue  unto  Him. 

And,  spite  of  many  broken  dreams, 
This,  have  I  truly  learned  to  say, 

Prayers  which  I  thought  unanswered  once 
Were  answered  in  God's  own  best  way. 

And  though  some  hopes  I  cherished  once 
Perished  untimely  in  their  birth, 

Yet  have  I  been  beloved  and  blessed 
Beyond  the  measure  of  my  worth. 

And  sometimes  in  my  hours  of  grief 
For  moments  I  have  come  to  stand. 

Where,  in  the  sorrows  on  nie  laid, 

I  felt  the  chastening  of  God's  hand  ; — 

Then  learned  I  that  the  weakest  ones 
Are  kept  securest  from  life's  harms; 

And  that  the  tender  lambs  alone 
Are  carried  in  the  shepherd's  arms. 

And  sitting  by  the  way  side  blind 

He  is  the  nearest  to  the  light, 
Who  crieth  out  most  earnestly 

"  Lord,  that  I  might  receive  my  sight!" 

0  feet,  grown  weary  as  ye  walk, 

Where  down  life's  hill  m}'  pathway  lies, 

What  care  I,  while  my  soul  can  mount 
As  the  young  eagle  mounts  the  skies! 

0  ej'es  with  weeping  faded  out, 
What  matters  it  how  dim  ye  be  ? 

My  inner  vision  sweeps  untired 
The  reaches  of  Eternity  I 

0  death,  most  dreaded  power  of  all, 

When  the  last  moment  comes,  and  thou 

Darkenest  the  windows  of  my  soul. 
Through  which  I  look  on  nature  now  ; 

Yea,  when  mortality  dissolves, 

Shall  1  not  meet  thy  hour  unawed  ? 

My  bouse  eternal  in  the  Heavens, 
Is  lighted  by  the  smile  of  God  ! 

Phebe  Carey. 

The  Owl. — The  owl  is  one  of  the  gardener's 
and  forester's  best  friends,  annually  ridding  them 
of  legions  of  their  foes ;  but  notwithstanding  his 
valuable  services,  we  too  frequently  see  him  heed- 
lessly destroyed.  In  some  parts  of  Europe,  how- 
ever, this  most  sensible  bird  is  kept  in  families, 
like  a  cat,  whom  it  equals  in  patience,  and,  if 
posiiible,  surpasses  in  alertness.    It  is  a  well 


known  fact,  that  wherever  the  barn  owl  has  been 
killed  ofi^,  or  very  few  left,  field-mice  have  increas- 
ed enormously. — Late  Paper. 


Tlie  Cyclone  at  Calcutta. — The  Calcutta  papers 
and  correspondence  of  October  10  are  full  of  de- 
tails of  the  catastrophe  which  occurred  on  the  5th.  ^, 
A  graphic  general  account  of  the  devastation  and  I 
consequent  panic  is  furnished  by  the  correspon- 
dent of  the  London  Times  : 

"  A  cyclone  of  unparalleled  fury  broke  over  the 
district,  and  raged  for  five  hours  without  inter- 
mission, and  when  it  had  concluded,  half  Calcut- 
ta was  in  ruins,  the  huts  of  the  natives  were  car- 
ried away  like  wisps  of  straw,  there  is  scarcely  a 
tree  standing  for  miles,  and  now  all  around  there 
is  a  scene  of  desolation  so  appalling,  that  no  words 
could  give  you  an  adequate  idea  of  it.  The  river 
raged  and  tossed  like  a  sea,  and  its  power  maybe 
judged  of  when  I  state  that  of  three  of  the  large 
steamers  of  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company, 
one,  the  Bengal,  was  laid  high  on  shore,  and  two 
others  were  dismasted.  Large  ships  shot  up  the 
stream  in  blocks  of  five  and  ten,  lodging  here  and 
there  in  the  mud.  The  natives  were  paralyzed 
by  this  fearful  scene,  and  could  do  nothing.  Evea- 
now,  five  days  after,  they  cry  like  children,  for 
there  is  not  a  home  for  miles,  and  the  loss  of  life 
among  them  is  terrible.  One  flat  sunk  with  threei 
hundred  of  them  on  board,  a  little  way  above  my 
own  house ;  another  flat  sunk  with  two  hundred 
natives  in  it,  and  their  bodies  are  washing  up  and 
down  incessantly.  We  are  cut  ofFfrom  the  rest  of 
the  world,  for  our  telegraphs  are  broken,  no  stea 
mer  has  been  able  to  move  till  to-day,  and  the 
very  roads  are  choked  with  fallen  trees.  Already 
the  exhalations  from  the  mass  of  decaying  vege 
tation  are  insupportable,  and  it  will  be  a  mercy  if 
a  dire  fever  does  not  follow  close  upon  the  storm 
Far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  there  is  unbroken  waste 
and  gloom.  The  magnificent  park  at  Barrack 
pore  is  a  wilderness.  The  Botanical  gardens  at 
Calcutta  no  longer  exist.  The  government  dock- 
yard is  a  pile  of  ruins,  and,  in  short,  there  is  not 
a  building  which  has  escaped.  To  increase  the 
horrors  of  this  storm,  a  '  bore'  of  unusual  size  and 
force  came  rushing  in  while  it  was  at  its  height, 
and  drove  the  helpless  vessels  together  in  a  heap. 
The  Hindostan,  a  large  Peninsular  and  Oriental 
steamer,  sunk ;  as  also  did  the  hospital  ship,  the 
Bentinck.  It  would  be  tedious  to  pursue  the  end 
less  catalogue  of  mischief.  Such  a  day  was  never 
seen  in  Lower  Bengal  before,  and  many  a  year 
must  pass  before  the  traces  of  it  are  gone.  The 
lowest  reading  of  the  barometer  was  28.70." 


For  "The  Friend." 

Letter  by  M.  de  St.  Martha. 

(Concluded  from  page  158.) 

"  Be  not  cast  down  if  through  the  length  of  the 
way,  and  the  fierce  heat  of  persecution,  your  soul 
should  at  times  seem  as  a  parched  land  without 
water.  If  we  can  but  sufi'er  this  deprivation,  in 
a  spirit  of  self-abasement,  we  need  not  fear.  Let 
us  remember  that,  spiritually  as  well  as  tempor- 
ally, the  son  of  man  grows  as  a  root  out  of  a  dry 
ground.  If  we  do  but  submit  to  the  workings  of 
the  divine  hand,  the  land  will  not  Jess  be  a  land 
of  God.  He  will  cultivate  it  himself,  will  water 
it  with  a  celestial,  tiiough  perhaps  an  almost  im- 
perceptible dew  ;  he  will  carefully  remove  the 
stones  and  eradicate  the  thorns.  He  will  render 
it  fruitful  through  humiliations.  He  will  with 
his  own  right  hand  plant  there  the  true  vine  ;  and 
he  will  purge  it  to  make  it  bear  fruit  more  abun- 
dantly, by  pruning  oflF  every  useless  branch,  and 
raising  it  from  the  dust  of  the  earth,  to  train  it 
up  on  the  espalier  of  the  cross.    What  would  be- 
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EH  ouie  of  the  most  promising  vine,  were  it  not  cul- 
ivated,  fed,  pruned  and  trained  upwards.  What 
^ould  become  of  the  most  eminent  saint,  if  the 
ame  God  whose  gratuitous  mercy  planted  the 
eed  of  his  word  in  his  heart,  did  not  continually 
)rune  the  too  luxuriant  natural  branches,  and 
rain  it  to  rest  on  the  support  of  the  root  of 
)hrist. 

Shall  we,  0  Lord,  dare  to  say  that  we  suffer  too 
nuch  ?  that  thou  art  a  cruel  and  merciless  physi- 
ian,  because  thou  probest  our  wounds  to  apply 
n  efficacious  remedy?  Shall  we  term  thee  a 
ruel  father,  because  thou  chastenest  us  after  the 
Qanner  of  children,  to  render  us  fit  for  the  eter- 
al  inheritance  to  which  thy  bounty  has  called 
IS  ?  Teach  us,  O  Lord,  to  renounce  all  the  re- 
actance of  nature.  Compel  me  to  adopt  from 
lecessity,  that  salutary  discipline,  which  the  dim- 
less  of  my  spiritual  light  did  not  sufficiently  en- 
,ble  me  to  discern  as  my  path ;  and  which  the 
'eebleness  of  nature  rendered  me  averse  to  em- 
prace.  Assist  the  short  views  of  sense,  and  of 
luman  reason,  by  the  wholesome  and  beneficent 
ompulsion  of  thy  providence ;  snatch  us  with  a 
trong  hand  from  our  natural  love  of  ease  and 
upineness.  Oh  thou  good  physician  of  our  mor- 
ally diseased  souls,  inflict  upon  us,  without  being 
withheld  by  nature's  agony,  all  the  discipline  and 
•perations  necessary  to  our  cure.  Place  us  under 
hat  regimen,  which  will  best  render  us  strong 
ind  robust,  to  follow  thee  in  the  path  of  the  cross, 
0  taste  the  sweet  unction,  and  feed  on  the  hidden 
nanua,  imparted  to  those  who  suffer  for  thy  sake; 
md  who,  feeding  on  that  celestial  food,  are  en- 
ibled  in  the  midst  of  trials  and  persecutions,  to 
jeep  the  word  of  thy  patience,  and  to  rejoice  and 
^ive  thanks  with  exceeding  joy  and  gladness. 

We,  my  dear  sisters,  love  Christ  because  he 
irst  loved  us.  But  we  know  he  loved  us,  because 
le  laid  (Jown  his  life  for  us;  let  us  then  show  the 
ruth  of  our  love  to  him,  by  laying  down  our  will 
ind  inclination  for  him ;  and,  like  Abraham,  mak- 
ng  our  faith  manifest  by  that  which  is  tbe  test  of 
faith,  action.  How  very  little  is  our  spiritual 
ight,  whilst  we  complain  of  the  injustice  of  man- 
kind. Let  us  rather  be  assured  that  no  human 
eing  can  have  any  power  over  us  but  what  is 
jappointed  to  him  by  God.  A  man  may,  accord- 
ing to  his  intention  reap  to  himself  a  blessing  or 
a  curse  •  but  to  those  who  suffer,  if  it  be  accord- 
ing to  the  will  of  God,  there  can  be  but  one  issue. 
Have  we  not  been  told  that  every  man's  work 
shall  be  tried  as  by  fire  ?  Why,  then,  should  we 
be  astonished  when  we  are  cast  into  the  furnace  ? 
Let  us  rather  be  of  good  cheer,  knowing  that  it  is 
only  where  valuable  metal  is  to  be  extracted,  that 
the  ore  undergoes  the  crucible.  Let  us  then  view 
our  persecutors  no  longer  as  enemies;  but  as  the 
furnace  men,  charged  to  heap  on  the  coal  and  feed 
the  flame ;  whilst  the  Master  who  presides,  regu- 
lates the  heat  and  duration  of  the  refining  process. 
How  can  we,  like  Job,  submit  to  the  hand  of 
God,  whilst  we  hold  in  abhorrence  the  chastening 
instruments  he  employs?  Do  we  submit  to  the 
surgeon  who  pronounces  amputation  necessary  to 
save  life,  and  yet  strike  and  revile  his  operator  ? 
Never  let  us  forget  that  it  is  in  truth,  a  secret 
rebellion  against  God  if  we  hate  persons  simply 
for  being  the  instruments  of  inflicting  upon  us 
that  which  God  sees  it  necessary  we  should  en- 
dure. Let  us  then  only  pray,  that  the  Son  of 
God  may  himself  walk  with  us  through  the  fiery 
furnace ;  and  that  he  will  be  pleased  not  to  slacken 
his  hand,  till  the  flames  have,  through  his  bless- 
ing, thoroughly  wrought  their  work,  and  con- 
sumed the  dross  and  the  tin. 

Can  we,  0  Lord,  as  thy  disciples,  desire  a  path 
unlike  to  thine.    Thou  left  the  glory  and  adora 


tion  of  angels  of  heaven,  to  sojourn  amidst  the 
corruption  of  earth,  and  the  contumely  and  con- 
tradiction of  sinners.  Thy  birth  was  amongst 
brute  beasts,  thy  childhood  passed  in  subjection 
and  poverty.  In  thy  manliood  thou  wert  a  man 
of  sorrows  and  acquainted  with  grief.  Thy  ene- 
mies reviled  thee,  the  rulers  conspired  against 
thee,  the  professedly  religious  cast  thee  out,  thy 
friends  forsook  thee,  thou  enteredst  life  amidst 
the  beasts  of  the  earth,  thou  departedst  from  it 
nailed  upon  the  cross.  God,  thy  heavenly  father, 
apparently  to  man,  abandoned  thee;"  the  world 
whom  thou  diedst  to  save,  placed  a  reed,  as  a 
sceptre  of  mockery  and  derision,  in  thy  hand  ! 

If  such  was  the  treatment  of  the  sinless  Master, 
what  can  be  expected  by  the  sinful  servants  ?  O 
Lord,  such  as  thou  art,  make  thou  me !  Behold- 
ing thee,  may  I  be  transformed  in  thy  image,  and 
may  I  one  day  wake  up  in  thy  perfect  likeness  : 
in  the  meantime,  strengthen  me  even  on  this  earth, 
in  my  measure,  to  walk  in  thy  path  !  Never  let 
me  forget  that  I  am  the  soldier  of  a  captain  made 
perfect,  through  suffering?  The  member  of  a 
mystic  body,  whose  head  was  crowned  with  thorns, 
and  expired  on  the  cross.  Let  me,  like  St.  Paul, 
only  glory  in  the  cross  of  Christ,  and  in  Him  cru- 
cified. Oh,  how  poor  and  ignoble  is  all  the  vain 
pomp  and  glory  of  this  world,  compared  to  the 
privilege  of  being  allowed,  like  St.  John,  to  draw 
near  to  our  suffering  Lord  on  calvary,  or  to  con- 
verse on  those  sufferings  with  our  crucified  Lord 
on  Tabor.  But  why  have  I  written  you  this  long 
epistle  on  sufferings  ?  why  have  I  given  so  much 
time  to  that  which  ceases  with  time  ?  Earthly 
sufferings,  like  earthly  joys,  are  to  the  christian 
but  of  time  and  for  time.  Whilst  I  have  written 
and  whilst  you  have  read,  how  many  moments  of 
suffering  have  hastened  by,  and  been  engulfed  in 
the  ocean  of  things  passed,  and  never  to  return  ! 
But  the  bliss,  the  mercies,  the  glories  of  your 
eternal  inheritance,  every  moment  hasten  nearer; 
and  their  ineffable  fruition  is  eternal  !  Let  the 
children  of  light  then  blush,  to  give  that  time 
and  anxiety  to  sorrows,  which  they  shall  so  soon 
forever  leave;  and  not  waste  their  precious  time 
and  thoughts  on  transient  things,  which  they 
condemn  in  the  children  of  the  world  where  given 
to  pleasure.  The  root  of  the  evil  is  the  same  in 
both;  since  in  either  instance  the  thoughts,  the 
interest  and  the  mind,  are  given  to  what  is  merely 
temporal  and  transitory;  but  our  privilege  is,  to 
have  our  conversation  in  Heaven,  our  heart  and 
treasure  fixed  on  what  is  eternal !  Never  let  us 
live  below  it ! 

My  dear  sisters,  with  great  consideration. 
Yours  in  our  common  Lord, 

St.  Marthe." 


From  Captain  Speke's  Sook  on  the  Discovery  of 
the  Nile. 

At  the  earliest  possible  moment  after  our  camp 
had  been  pitched,  a  hunt  was  set  afoot,  and  cap- 
tain Grant,  myself,  and  some  attendants,  were 
soon  making  our  way  to"  the  path."  There  were 
no  animals  there  when  we  arrived,  except  a  few 
hippopotami,  and  we  were  therefore  obliged  to 
wait  the  coming  of  some  more  palatable  game. 
Our  patience  however,  was  severely  taxed ;  and, 
after  a  long  delay,  we  were  about  to  "  bag"  a 
hippopotamus,  when  one  of  our  attendants,  perch- 
ed on  a  tree  about  half  a  mile  distant,  began  wav- 
ing his  blanket.  This  was  a  signal  that  game 
was  approaching.  We  immediately  drew  into 
cover,  and  awaited  the  coming  up  of  the  latter. 

We  were  not  delayed  long,  for  presently  a  long 
column  of  animals,  from  the  elephant  to  the  hoo- 
doo, appeared  in  view,  trotting  at  a  good  pace  to 
the  river.  Their  flanks  were  soon  presented  to  us, 


and  each  selecting  his  object,  fired.  McColl  shot 
a  fine  young  buffalo  cow,  whilst  captain  Grant  was 
equally  successful  with  a  hoo  doo,  and  several 
spears,  cast  by  our  attendants,  stopped  the  career 
of  one  or  two  different  animals  of  the  herd. 

At  this  juncture,  however,  occurred  an  unex- 
pected adventure,  that  finished  our  sport,  at  least 
for  that  day.  I  had  sprung  forward,  immediately 
after  firing,  in  order  to  obtain  a  fair  shot  at  a  huge 
elephant,  that  I  wanted  to  bring  down  on  account 
of  his  immense  tusks.  I  got  the  desired  aim,  and 
pulled  the  trigger  of  my  second  barrel.  At  the 
moment  of  my  doing  so,  a  wild  cry  of  alarm,  ut- 
tered by  one  of  the  blacks,  called  my  attention. 
Glancing  round,  my  eye  chanced  to  range  up  into 
the  foliage  of  the  tree  beneath  which  captain 
Grant  and  myself  had  lain  for  several  hours  pre- 
vious. My  feelings  may  possibly  be  imagined,  as 
I  beheld  an  enormous  boa  constrictor,  whose  hi- 
deous head  and  neck,  projected  some  distance 
into  view,  showed  that  he  was  about  to  make  a 
fatal  spring.  His  direction  was  certainly  toward 
me ;  and  as  he  flashed  from  his  position  like  a 
thunderbolt,  I  gave  myself  up,  for  ere  aid  could 
reach  me,  fold  after  fold  of  the  monster  would 
have  crushed  my  strong  frame  into  a  quivering 
pulp.  I  fell,  seemingly  caught  in  a  whirlwind  of 
dust,  and  a  strange,  indescribable  scuffle  ensued. 
In  the  midst  of  this  terrible  strife,  I  suddenly  be- 
came conscious  of  the  presence  of  a  second  victim, 
and  even  after  the  time  that  has  elapsed  since 
then,  I  still  recollect  with  what  vividness  the 
thought  shot  across  my  mind,  that  this  second 
victim  was  captain  Grant,  my  noble  companion. 
At  last,  after  being  thus  whirled  about  for  several 
seconds,  each  second  seeming  to  be  interminable, 
there  ensued  a  lull,  a  stillness  as  of  death,  and  I 
opened  my  eyes,  expecting  to  look  upon  those  un- 
explored landscapes  which  are  seen  only  in  the 
country  beyond  the  tomb.  Instead  of  that,  I  saw 
captain  Grpnt  levelling  his  rifle  toward  me,  while 
standing  beside  and  behind  him,  were  the  blacks, 
in  every  conceivable  attitude  of  the  most  intense 
suspense. 

In  a  moment  I  comprehended  all.  The  huge 
serpent  had  struck  a  young  bufi'alo  cow,  between 
which  and  him  I  had  unluckily  placed  myself  at 
the  moment  of  firing  upon  the  elephant.  A  most 
singular  good  fortune  had  attended  me,  however, 
for  instead  of  being  crushed  into  a  mangled  mass 
with  the  unfortunate  cow,  my  left  forearm  only 
had  been  caught  in  between  the  buffalo's  body 
and  a  single  fold  of  the  constrictor.  The  limb 
laid  just  in  front  of  the  shoulder  at  the  root  of 
the  neck,  and  thus  had  a  soft  bed  of  flesh  into 
which  it  was  jammed,  as  it  were,  by  the  immense 
pressure  of  the  serpent's  body,  that  was  like  iron 
in  hardness.  As  I  saw  Grant  about  to  shoot,  a 
terror  took  poseession  of  me,  for  if  he  refrained  I 
might  possibly  escape,  after  the  boa  released  his 
folds  from  the  dead  cow.  But  should  he  fire  and 
strike  the  reptile,  it  would,  in  its  convulsions, 
crush  or  drag  me  to  pieces.  Even  as  the  idea 
came  to  me  I  beheld  Grant  pause.  He  appeared 
to  fully  comprehend  all.  He  could  see  how  I 
was  situated,  that  I  was  still  living,  and  that  my 
delivery  depended  on  the  will  of  my  constrictor. 
We  could  see  every  line  on  each  other's  face,  so 
close  were  we,  and  I  would  have  shouted  or  even 
spoken,  or  even  whispered  to  him,  had  I  dared. 
But  the  boa's  head  was  reared  within  a  few  inches 
of  mine,  and  the  wink  of  an  eyelid  would  perhaps 
settle  my  doom  ;  so  I  stared,  stared  like  a  dead 
man  at  Grant  and  the  blacks. 

Presently  the  serpent  began  gradually  to  relax 
his  folds,  and  after  re-tightening  them  several 
times  as  the  crushed  buffalo  quivered,  he  unwound 
one  fold  entirely.    Then  he  paused.    The  next 
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iron-like  band  was  the  one  which  held  me  a  pris- 
oner ;  and  as  I  felt  it  little  by  little,  little  by  lit- 
tle unclasping,  my  heart  stood  stilt  with  hope  and 
fear.  Perhaps,  upon  being  freed,  the  benumbed 
arm,  uncontrolled  by  my  will,  might  fall  from  the 
cashion-like  bed  in  which  it  lay.  And  such  a 
mishap  might  bring  the  spare  fold  around  my 
neck  or  chest,  and  then  farewell  to  flie  sources  of 
the  Nile.  0  how  hardly,  how  desperately  I  strug- 
gled to  command  myself!  I  glanced  at  Grant  and 
saw  him  handling  his  rifle  anxiously.  I  glanced  at 
the  negroes,  and  saw  them  still  gazing  as  though 
petrified  with  astonishment.  I  glanced  at  the 
serpent's  loathsome  head,  and  saw  its  bright, 
deadly  eyes  watching  for  the  least  sign  of  life  in 
its  prey.  Now,  then,  the  reptile  loosened  its  fold 
on  my  arm  a  hair's  breadth,  and  now  a  little  more, 
until  half  au  inch  of  space  separated  my  arm  and 
its  mottled  skin.  I  could  have  whipped  out  my 
hand,  but  dare  not  take  the  risk.  Atoms  of  time 
dragged  themselves  into  ages.  The  second  fold 
was  removed  entirely,  and  the  next  one  was  eas- 
ing. Should  I  dash  away  now,  or  wait  a  more 
favourable  moment  ?  I  decided  upon  the  former, 
and  with  lightning  speed  I  bounded  away  toward 
Grant,  the  crack  of  whose  piece  I  heard  at  the 
same  instant.  For  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  was 
thoroughly  overcome,  and  sinking  down,  I  re- 
mained in  a  semi-conscious  state  for  several  min- 
utes. 

When  I  fully  recovered.  Grant  and  the  over- 
joyed negroes  held  me  up,  and  pointed  out  the 
boa,  who  was  still  writhing  in  his  death  agonies. 
I  shuddered  as  I  looked  upon  the  eff'ects  of  his 
tremendous  dying  strength.  For  yards  around 
where  he  lay,  grass  and  bushes  and  saplings,  and 
in  fact  every  thing  except  the  more  fully  grown 
trees,  were  cut  clean  ofl",  as  though  they  had  been 
trimmed  with  an  immense  scythe.  This  monster, 
when  measured,  was  fifty-one  feet  two  inches  and 
a  half  in  extreme  length,  while  round  the  thick- 
est portion  of  its  body,  the  girth  was  nearly  three 
feet,  thus  proving,  I  believe,  to  be  the  largest 
serpent  that  was  ever  authentically  heard  of. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Annual  Report  of  the  Managers  of  the  Home  for 
the  Moral.  Reform  of  Destitute  Coloured  Chil- 
dren. 

The  Home,  708  Lombard  Street,  has  continued 
its  quiet  course  of  u.sefulness  during  the  past  year, 
though  the  eventful  history  of  1864  has  left  its 
impress  on  the  annals  of  even  this  unobtrusive 
charity.  At  several  different  dates  it  was  the 
resting  place  of  care-worn  and  destitute  women 
and  children,  who,  at  one  time,  to  the  number 
of  70,  crowded  its  narrow  accommodations  on  their 
transit  from  Fortress  Monroe  to  Northern  homes. 
These  were  part  of  a  company  sent  forward  by 
Gen.  Butler,  who,  from  various  causes,  were  de- 
pendent on  government,  and  from  having  no  ade- 
quate employment,  could  not  support  themselves. 
Many,  indeed,  were  orphans  and  too  young  to 
labour. 

Twenty-seven  of  these  orphans  were  received 
into  the  shelter,  where  a  conitortablc  liorae  awaited 
them,  till  suitable  places  were  procured  for  them. 
Nearly  all  the  women,  including  many  with  in- 
fants, were  soon  provided  with  situations  in  fam 
ilies,  chiefly  in  the  country,  and  thus  rescued 
from  idleness  and  dependence.  The  number  thus 
aided  amounted  in  ail  to  upwards  of  a  hundred 

Amid  the  many  claims  on  our  sympathy,  it  is 
almost  unavoidable  that  the  less  should  yield  to 
the  greater ;  that  the  widely  extended  cry  which 
calls  for  help  from  thousands  of  refugees,  both 
white  and  coloured,  in  Tennessee  and  Virginia, 
should  drown  the  low  wail  sent  from  the  obscure 


streets  and  lanes  of  Philadelphia.  Yet,  in  them 
children  are  still  found  wandering,  hungry  and 
homeless  :  poor  outcasts  of  very  tender  years,  who 
need  a  refuge  as  much  as  the  perishing  multitudes 
who  now  shiver  under  the  sleet  and  snow  of  se- 
vere winter,  hundreds  of  miles  away.  These 
must  indeed  be  attended  to,  but  let  not  the  smal- 
ler claim  pass  unheeded.  Never  before  in  this 
country  has  there  existed  a  more  urgent  need  to 
obey  the  command  of  the  Most  High :  "  Open 
thy  hand  wide  to  thy  poor  brother." 

Many  pitable  objects  have  been  brought  to  the 
Home  during  this  year.  Three  children  from  St. 
Mary  Street,  too  weak  to  walk  without  support, 
reduced  to  this  condition,  (the  doctor  thought,) 
by  want  of  food  :  An  orphan  was  picked  up  from 
the  street  and  brought  to  this  refuge ;  and  two 
little  girls,  one  four,  and  the  other  six  years,  were 
taken  there  by  a  policemen,  who  found  them 
wandering  homeless,  their  drunken  mother  hav- 
ing been  placed  in  prison. 

The  names  of  60  children  are  recorded  as  ad- 
mitted to  the  Home  this  year,  most  of  whom  re 
mained  but  a  short  time.  The  day  school  has 
been  sustained  with  unabated  interest  on  the  part 
of  teacher  and  scholar.  The  names  of  70  are  on 
the  roll ;  daily  average  attendance,  40. 

Some  cases  of  severe  illness  occurred  in  the 
family.  One  little  fellow  of  three  years,  died 
from  the  effects  of  measles,  and  our  worthy  and 
conscientious  matron,  E.  Chapman,  was  removed 
from  her  duties  in  the  Home  by  a  fever  of  severe 
character,  which  terminated  her  life  after  a  week's 
illness.  This  appeared  to  be  brought  on  by  a 
long  walk  taken  in  the  heat  of  one  of  our  hottest 
days,  in  order  to  obtain  medical  advice  for  one  of 
the  inmates  of  the  family.  She  was  carefully 
nursed,  and  every  want  supplied  by  kind  friends 
We  gratefully  acknowledge  the  attention  of  Dr 
Scholfield,  not  only  in  this,  but  in  other  eases  of 
illness  in  the  family,  in  which  his  services  were 
rewarded  by  recovery. 

The  high  prices  of  provision  and  clothing,  which 
all  now  realize,  press  heavily  on  our  limited  means. 
Part  worn  clothing  will  be  gratefully  received, 
and  donations  of  new  material  will  be  especially 
valued.  Humble  as  the  Home  is,  it  would  be  a 
serious  loss  to  the  class  for  whose  aid  it  was  es- 
tablished. Several  families  most  kindly  remem- 
bered to  send  fruit  and  vegetables  during  the 
summer  and  autumn  from  their  abundance,  but 
we  would  be  glad  to  receive  more  such  evidence 
of  interest  in  these  destitute  ones. 

If  any  will  take  the  trouble  to  notice  what  has 
been  expended  this  year  for  the  support  of  the 
family,  numbering  at  times  fourteen  children  and 
three  caretakers,  beside  those  temporarily  pro- 
vided for,  they  will  realize  how  very  little  of  the 
good  things  of  the  earth  falls  to  their  share.  For 
the  continued  aid  which  has  enabled  the  Mana- 
gers to  sustain  such  a  home  for  these  very  poor,  we 
return  grateful  thanks. 

Deborah  M.  Williamson,  Sec. 
Cash  paid  for  provisions,  wages  and 

house  expenses,  $640  57 

Gas  bills  and  coal,  56  41 

Water  rent  and  State  tax,  10  16 
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S.  W.  Cope,  Treasurer. 


For  "The  Friend." 
'  Sermon,'  Preached  hy  Robert  Barclay^  at 
Grace  Church,  London,  England,  Fifth  mo. 
16/A,  168S. 


"  My  Friends,  This  is  the  testimony  that  was 
borno  of  old,  and  it  is  also  borne  this  day,  that 


there  may  be  an  agreement  between  the  members 
and  the  Head,  the  word  and  the  power,  the  notion 
and  the  substance  ;  '  He  that  hath  the  Son  hath 
ife,  and  he  that  hath  not  the  Son  hath  not  life.' 
So  that  in  this  the  substance  is  known,  whereby 
men  are  redeemed  to  live  unto  God,  and  to  live 
for  God,  and  to  glorify  him.    This  is  the  end  of 
the  testimony  of  the  gospel  of  our  Lord  and  Sa- 
viour Jesus  Christ,  that  we  may  all  come  to  par- 
take of  this  life,  and  that  by  partaking  of  it,  we 
may  live  upon  it,  and  being  made  alive  to  him, 
we  shall  then  bo  made  able  to  serve  him  ;  then 
shall  we  be  enabled  to  worship  him,  to  glorify 
him  and  to  declare  of  his  glory,  power,  wisdom 
and  goodness,  to  those  that  are  strangers  to  him, 
and  to  invite  all  to  be  partakers  thereof.    Let  all 
your  eyes  this  day  be  towards  Him,  and  to  the  en 
joyment  of  his  life,  that  you  may  be  sensible,  and 
that  you  may  be  witnesses  thereof.    And  this  life 
is  not  to  be  obtained  but  by  death  ;  there  is 
dying,  before  there  is  a  living.  Every  plant,  seed 
or  grain,  that  is  placed  in  the  earth,  dieth  before 
it  grows  up ;  there  is  a  dying  before  there  is  a 
living.    Those  that  come  to  the  life  of  the  Son  of  |oa 
God,  come  to  it  through  death  ;  for  it  was  through 
dying  that  he  obtained  this  life  ;  it  was  necessary 
that  the  Son  of  God,  the  Prince  of  Life,  should 
die,  that  he  should  be  crucified,  else  he  could  not 
finish  the  work  of  our  salvation,  and  make  way 
for  the  revelation  and  sowing  of  that  seed,  and 
the  dispensation  of  that  grace,  whereby  we  might 
come  to  have  a  share  with  him  in  that  eternal  life 
he  obtained  for  us.    They  that  come  to  the  life 
of  the  Son  of  God,  must  obey  Him;  for  they 
must  receive  the  sentence  of  death  to  that  life 
which  they  derive  from  Adam,  that  cursed  and  i  m 
corrupt  life  of  unrighteousness,  that  life  of  un- 
godliness, that  life  wherein  self  and  the  will  of 
man  delights,  wherein  the  natural  man,  the  ani- 
mal man  hath  a  life  :  we  must  die,  and  by  dying 
come  to  be  partakers  of  the  life  of  Jesus  ;  he 
communicates  himself  to  us,  and  by  receiving 
him,  we  receive  life.  '  He  that  hath  the  Son  hath 
life,  and  he  that  hath  not  the  Son  hath  not  life,' 
and  the  consequence  is,  he  that  hath  not  this  life, 
hath  not  the  Son  of  God.    This  is  the  true  way 
for  every  one  to  try,  and  examine  themselves  by,' 
and  to  make  a  true  judgment  of  themselves,  that 
they  may  know  whether  they  have  the  Son  of 
God  or  not,  whether  they  have  Christ  or  not. 
If  they  have  Christ,  they  have  the  benefits  of  his 
death,  and  of  his  blood  and  sufferings,  tliey  that, 
have  this  life  in  them,  they  are  in  the  faith,  they 
are  partakers  of  Justification,  sanctijication  and 
adoption;  and  all  those  that  are  under  the  dis- 
pensation, that  have  the  benefits  of  Christ's  death, 
to  those  he  givcth  himself,  and  those  to  whom  he 
givcth  himself  he  giveth  this  life.    This  is  not 
the  lite  of  Adam,  a  life  of  unrighteousness,  but  a 
life  that  springs  from  the  heavenly  incorruptible 
seed.    Such  as  partake  of  it  are  born  again  of  the 
word  of  the  Lord  that  remains  for  ever.    This  is 
a  life  that  comes  from  the  Lord  from  Heaven,  the 
quickening  Spirit,  and  tends  heavenward  ;  it  car- 
ries the  affections  towards  the  things  that  are 
above,  it  dwells  not  in  them  that  have  their  pleas- 
ures in  this  world;  it  looks  not  to  the  things  of 
this  world,  it  comes  from  heaven,  and  tends  to 
heaven  again,  it  raiseth  the  soul  that  is  quickened 
by  it.    They  that  are  born  of  it  are  made  heavenly 
by  it,  it  makes  all  heavenly  that  are  quickened  by 
it.    By  this  we  may  know  that  we  have  the  Son 
of  God,  by  this  we  have  an  understanding  of  him, 
and  are  brought  into  him  that  is  true.    And  this 
is  the  living  manifestation  of  Christ,  whereby  he 
Cometh  into  thy  soul,  and  into  my  soul;  this  is 
the  gift  of  God ;  we  receive  God's  gift,  that  we  may 
receive  life  from  and  by  him,  that  we  may  receive 
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lis  life ;  th.is  is  that  which  makes  the  yoke  of 
hrist  easy,  and  his  burden  light,  and  his  com- 
3nts  not  grievous  to  us.    The  life  of  Christ, 
oth  the  work  of  Christ  naturally ;  'Those  that 
in  the  flesh,  mind  the  things  of  the  flesh,' 
ose  that  live  a  carnal  life  they  mind  the  works 
the  flesh  ;  it  is  their  joy,  their  delight  and  plea- 
are,  that  which  their  hearts  are  carried  after; 
ey  rise  early  and  lie  down  late,  and  all  for  this 
□d,  it  is  that  their  hearts  run  after  all  the  day 
)ng.    What  is  the  reason  of  it?  They  are  in  the 
esh,  in  the  life  of  lust.    That  life  moves,  acts, 
nd  governs  them.    That  life  useth  and  employ- 
th  all  their  faculties,  their  understandings,  wills, 
EFections  and  imaginations,  and  it  useth  all  the 
embers  of  the  body  to  please  the  flesh,  and  ful- 
the  lusts  thereof;  these  are  the  consequences  of 
life  of  unrighteousness  to  those  that  are  un- 
ghteous.    But  those  that  have    received  the 
pirit  of  God,  they  have  received  Jesus  Christ 
le  Son  of  Grod,  and  this  is  the  consequence,  they 
e  become  dead  to  the  life  of  unrighteousness, 
ill  that  are  dead  in  sins  and  trespasses,  he  hath 
uickened.    Now  when  you  have  received  the 
on  of  God,  you  have  received  a  '  new  life,'  ano- 
ler  life  ;  then  your  affections  are  set  upon  things 
lat  are  above,  and  you  are  come  to  sit  in  heav- 
nly  places  in  Christ  Jesus;  you  sit  no  more  in 
be  earthly  place,  nor  live  an  earthly  life,  but  in 
he  heavenly  place  where  the  heavenly  life  abounds, 
or  this  end  the  Eternal  Son  of  God  came  into  the 
forld,  '  that  we  migiit  have  life,  and  that  we 
light  have  it  more  abundantly,'  that  we  might 
bound  in  the  life  of  Jesus,  and  in  the  abundance 
f  it.    This  is  that  which  is  recommended  to  us, 
hat  we  might  receive  the  Son  of  God  into  our 
ouls,  and  by  receiving  him,  partake  of  his  life 
nd  then  let  this  life  produce  its  action;  '  Let  the 
rord  of  God  dwell  richly  in  you,'  in  all  those 
hings  that  are  divine,  in  all  those  consequences 
hat  it  brings  forth  amongst  the  children  of  God 
i'or  it  is  not  the  things  of  the  earth  that  we  are 
0  remember,  and  to  have  dwelling  in  us,  but  the 
ford  of  God  J  and  that  which  proceeds  from  the 
ife  of  the  Son  of  God.    All  words  and  testimo- 
ies, preachings,  prayer,  exhortation  and  spiritual 
ounsel,  if  it  he  not  from  the  life  of  the  Son  of 
^od,  it  edifies  not  the  body  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
■hrist  in  love;  let  us  receive  that  which  comes 
rom  the  life  of  the  Son  of  God,  which  is  manifest 
mongst  us,  and  shed  abroad  in  our  hearts ;  let  us 
vatch  and  take  care  that  whatsoever  is  not  of  this 
ife  may  not  appear,  may  not  be  made  manifest 
•md  made  known  amongst  us.    And  this  life  that 
/e  receive  from  the  Son  of  God,  will  be  our  sup^ 
)ort  in  the  day  of  trial,  and  as  many  as  live  unto 
ixod  in  this  divine  life,  he  is  well  pleased  with 
hem,  and  the  tempter,  the  wicked  one,  cannot 
ouch  them  at  all,  nor  reach,  or  hurt  them 
This  is  my  testimony  unto  you  from  the  life 
f  God,  which,  to  the  glory  and  praise  of  his 
lame,  bath  risen  in  my  soul  in  some  measure.  It 
s  the  desire,  labour,  and  travail  of  my  soul,  that 
i-ou  may  be  inwardly  gathered  into  this  heavenly 
ife,  that  all  my  dear  brethren  and  sisters  who  are 
)f  the  household  of  faith  may  be  inioard  in  this 
ife,  that  the  fruit  thereof  may  be  manifest,  that 
jsof  :he  notice,  sound  and  language  thereof,  may  b 
'  tMieard  in  this  assembly  at  all  times,  that  the  Lord 
eJ  )ur  God  may  be  made  known  to  us,  through  this 
Word  of  life  in  our  hearts,  to  the  praise,  honour 
ind  renown  of  his  name,  who  alone  is  worthy,  to 
sphom  be  glory,  for  ever  and  ever.  Amen." 

Such  is  the  discourse  of  this  man  of  God,  Oh 
that  the  youth  of  our  Society  might  be  brought 
back  to  this  inward  life  of  Christ  in  the  heart ; 
then  would  there  be  a  revival  of  primitive  chris- 
[|fcianity  amongst  us.    It  is  for  want  of  this,  that 


desolation  has  been  made  manifest.  May  all  be 
faithful  thereunto,  for  it  is  well  to  reflect  that  as 
the  want  of  this  life  tendeth  to  poverty  and  dis- 
traction, so  by  the  abounding  thereof  shall  the 
waste  places  of  God's  heritage  be  built,  as  in  for- 
mer times,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  shall  cover 
the  assemblies  of  his  people  as  in  ancient  days, 
nd  as  Dagon  fell  before  the  ark  of  God,  so  shall 
11  the  craft  and  cunning  of  the  enemy  be  brought 
to  nought  by  the  arisings  of  this  divine  life. 


As  the  war  goes  on,  and  the  United  States' 
armies  overrun  one  rebel  State  after  another,  the 
refugees  from  slavery  largely  increase,  and  the 
condition  in  which  they  are  necessarily  placed  is 
a  most  pitiable  one.  The  scourge  which  for  four 
years  has  been  permitted  to  sweep  over  the  nation 
on  account  of  its  manifold  sins,  can  be  readily 
understood;  and  the  harmless  disciple  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace,  while  keeping  aloof  from  the 
murderous  conflict,  recognizes  in  it,  the  awful 
temporal  retribution  for  persistent  disregard  of 
the  divine  law ;  but  it  is  among  the  more  inscru- 
table permissions  of  Him  who  is  omniscient  and 
omnipotent,  that  these  poor,  downtroden,  helpless 
people,  should  suffer  so  dreadfully  in  their  tran- 
sition from  slavery  to  freedom.  In  many  exten- 
sive sections  of  country,  either  from  cupidity,  or 
from  inability  in  consequence  of  the  losses  and 
burdens  of  the  war,  the  masters  have  not  provided 
their  slaves  with  a  change  of  clothing  for  two 
years,  and  many  have  fed  them  very  scantily ; 
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consequently  when  they  arrive  within  the  Union 
lines,  their  strength  and  power  of  endurance  are 
already  greatly  exhausted.  Nearly  all  the  men  of 
proper  age,  who  appear  likely  to  be  able  to  bear 
the  fatigue  and  exposure  of  a  soldier's  life,  are 
placed  in  the  army,  and  the  old,  the  young,  the 
women  and  the  sick  or  crippled — for  there  are 
many  who  have  been  crippled  by  abuse — are  ex 
posed  to  the  fatal  effects  of  wet  and  cold,  often 
unsheltered  and  almost  naked,  with  no  means  by 
which  they  can  help  or  hope  to  help  themselves 
and  those  depending  on  them.  Truly  they  seem 
placed  as  between  the  upper  and  the  nether  mill- 
stone, and  in  many  places  death  seems  the  only 
termination  for  their  distress,  and  thousands  dis- 
appear within  the  grave. 

When  we  take  into  consideration  the  vast  scale 
on  which  the  Government  has  put  forth  its 
strength  to  put  down  a  rebellion  that  involved 
eleven  large  States,  and  that  this  additional  tre- 
mendous difficulty  has  had  to  be  grappled  with, 
it  is  not  easy  to  point  out  how  it  could  have  done, 
or  can  yet  do  more  than  it  has  done  and  is  doing, 
by  furnishing  camps  of  refuge,  and  food  for  all 
the  refugees  resorting  to  them,  and  for  all  those 
who  are  engaged  there  in  assisting  and  instruct- 
ing them.  Nor  can  any  charge  of  indifference  or 
want  of  liberality  and  self-sacrifice  be  brought 
against  the  people  of  the  loyal  States  in  their 
efforts  to  perform  the  duty  devolving  on  them 
towards  the  freedmen.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  have  been  freely  given;  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  garments  have  been  made  up  and 
distributed,  and  great  numbers  of  men  and  women 
have  given  up  the  comforts  of  home  to  live  among 
and  administer  to  the  varied  wants  of  these  poor 
suffering  fellow-creatures. 

It  is  impossible  to  tell,  with  any  accuracy,  the 
number  of  these  absolute  paupers,  thrown  upon 
the  care  of  the  Government  and  the  benevolence 
I  of  the  loyal  people.    There  can,  however,  be  no 


doubt  that  more  than  a  million  and  a  half  of 
slaves  have  been  liberated  by  the  application  of 
the  emancipation  proclamation,  and  the  action  of 
the  State  conventions,  and  many  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  these  are,  as  yet,  prevented  from 
being  self-supporting. 

The  probable  extirpation  of  slavery  by  this  deso- 
lating strife  between  the  Government  and  those 
who  have  revolted  from  its  authority,  is  one  of 
the  most  extraordinary  events  that  history  has  had 
to  record.  When  we  consider  the  number  and 
the  rapid  increase  of  the  slaves  before  the  war 
began,  the  ignorance  and  degradation  into  which 
they  had  sunk,  under  the  unmitigated  servitude 
inflicted  on  succeeding  generations,  the  utter  help- 
lessness and  apathy  produced  by  it;  the  unre- 
stricted power  and  unscrupulous  determination  of 
their  masters;  the  ingenuity  with  which  their 
laws  were  framed  so  as  to  render  emancipation 
hopeless,  and  the  unrelenting  severity  with  which 
they  were  enforced;  the  universal  tone  of  educa- 
tion given  the  young,  and  to  all  social  inter- 
course, in  justification  of  slavery,  and  its  adapta- 
tion to  the  interest  of  both  races,  and  the  prosti- 
tution of  the  pulpit  to  advocate  its  compatibility 
with  the  requirements  and  spirit  of  the  gospel; 
and  when  we  further  reflect  that  the  great  power 
of  the  general  government,  almost  ever  since  its 
constitutional  existence,  had  been  virtually  in  the 
keeping  of  the  slaveholders,  and  they  had  almost 
invariably  succeeded  in  shaping  its  domestic 
policy  and  its  foreign  relations  in  accordance  with 
their  supposed  interests,  and  that  they  began  the 
present  war  in  order  to  shake  off  any  interference 
with  their  predetermined  gigantic  slave  empire; 
that  they  had  for  years  anticipated  a  period  when 
they  would  erect  themselves  into  such  an  inde- 
pendent and  dominant  empire,  possessing  control 
of  a  staple  apparently  indispensable  to  all  Chris- 
tendom, and  thus  securing  to  them  a  power  that 
could  not  be  denied  or  resisted,  and  had  for  years 
prepared  effectually  though  secretly  for  its  ad- 
vent; there  appeared  no  prospect,  no  hope  that 
human  wisdom  or  strength  could  cope  with  and 
remove  the  cherished  evil.  Christian  principles 
united  with  christian  spirit,  if  permitted  to  govern, 
could  and  would  have  overcome  all  difficulties, 
and  obliterated  the  dark  stain  on  our  national 
character,  without  loss  of  life  or  any  of  the  deso- 
lations now  thickly  strewed  over  the  land.  But 
the  lusts  and  passions  of  men  shut  their  ears  to 
the  voice  of  justice  and  truth,  and  hardened  their 
hearts  against  the  dictates  of  love  and  charity, 
giving  birth  to  the  war,  which  Divine  Providence 
has  permitted  to  scourge  the  whole  nation ;  while 
it  has  blasted  the  hopes  and  intentions  of  the 
slaveholders,  by  wresting  their  poor  oppressed 
victims  from  the  iron  grasp  in  which  they  have 
so  long  held  them. 


In  reply  to  a  query  received,  we  may  say  that 
the  origin  of  the  usual  sign  for  dollars  (§)  is  al- 
together conjectural.  The  explanations  most 
generally  received  are,  that  it  is  an  imitation  of 
the  scroll  and  pillars  found  on  the  old  Spanish 
dollar,  and  that  it  is  a  modification  of  the  numeral 


8  denoting  eight  "  pieces 
equivalent  to  a  dollar. 


of  eight,"  which  are 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
Foreign. — News  from  Europe  to  the  first  inst.  A 
meeting  had  been  held  at  Dublin  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  an  association  for  the  reform  of  the  law  of  land- 
lord and  tenant,  and  for  obtaining  the  abolition  of  the 
church  establishment.  There  was  a  large  attendance 
of  the  catliolic  clergy,  and  the  Lord  Mayor  presided. 
The  London  papers  review  at  length  the  events  of  the 
year  1864.  The  Times  speaks  of  it  as  another  year  of 
tranquil  prosperity,  added  to  the  most  undisturbed 
period  of  English  history.    The  Board  of  Trade  returns 
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show  the  exports  from  Great  Britain  during  11  months 
of  1«64,  to  be  15  per  cent,  over  the  corresponding  part 
of  1863.  The  Kiiglish  journals  continue  to  comment 
upon  the  difficulty  caused  by  raids  from  Canada  into 
the  United  StiUes  territory.  The  papers  generally  dis- 
countenance the  idea  of  the  English  government  being 
driven  into  unfriendly  relations  with  the  United  States. 
The  Liverpool  cotton  market  was  dull.  Fair  Orleans, 
28^d.  Middling  uplands,  2G^rf.  Stock  in  port  465,000 
bales,  including  23,000  American.  BreadstufFs  quiet 
and  steady.    Consols,  89^-. 

The  French  journals  are  largely  occupied  with  the 
extraordinary  encyclical  letter  of  th.'  Pope,  and  most  of 
them  condemn  it.  The  French  government  is  said  to 
be  greatly  annoyed  by  the  letter.  The  Paris  corres- 
pondent of  the  Morning  Herald  says,  that  120,000  sol- 
diers of  the  French  army  are  to  be  placed  as  the  reserve. 

It  is  stated  that  large  reductions  of  the  armies  of 
Austria  and  Italy  are  about  to  be  made.  That  of  Italy, 
it  is  said,  will  be  reduced  to  85,000  men. 

A  stringent  press  law  has  been  promulgated  in  Con- 
stantinople. The  Porte  has  granted  its  concession  to 
the  construction  of  a  railway  from  Jaffa  to  Jerusalem. 

Advices  from  South  America  say,  that  the  Spanish 
Peruvian  question  appears  more  intricate  than  ever. 
The  commanders  of  the  Peruvian  fleet  have  informed 
j;heir  President  that  they  cannot  cope  with  the  Spaniards 
whose'fleet  had  been  reinforced  by  thee  ships  of  war. 
A  most  important  discovery  has  been  made  in  South 
America.  It  is  that  the  great  river  Amazon  has  been 
found  to  be  navigable  throughout  almost  its  entire 
length.  The  Morona,  a  Peruvian  steamer,  which  was 
sent  to  explore  the  river,  had  navigated  more  than  two 
thousand  miles  of  the  Amazon  proper,  and  six  hundred 
miles  of  the  Yeagall  and  the  Pachitea  rivers.  The 
country  is  said  to  be  of  wonderful  fertility  and  inhabited 
only  by  Indians. 

United  States. — The  Progress  of  Emancipation. — The 
Constitutional  Convention  of  the  State  of  Missouri  has 
passed  the  following  ordinance  by  a  vote  of  60  to  6: 
"  Be  it  ordained  by  the  people  of  the  State  of  Missouri, 
in  convention  assembled,  that  hereafter,  in  this  State, 
there  shall  be  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude, 
except  in  punishment  of  crime,  whereof  the  party  shall 
have  been  duly  convicted,  and  all  persons  held  to  ser- 
vice or  labour  as  slaves  are  hereby  declared  free."  The 
Governor  of  the  State  issued  his  proclamation  on  the 
14th  inst.,  declaring  Missouri  a  free  State  in  accordance 
with  the  above  ordinance.  Many  of  the  inhabiiants  of 
St.  Louis  illuminated  their  houses  in  the  evening,  and 
there  was  general  rejoicing  over  the  event.  The  Con- 
stitutional Convention  of  Tennessee,  in  session  at  Xash- 
ville,  has  also  passed,  unanimously,  a  resolution  declar- 
ing slavery  forever  abolished  and  prohibited  throughout 
the  State.  Another  resolution  prohibits  the  Legislature 
from  recognizing  the  right  of  property  in  man,  and  for- 
bids it  from  requiring  compensation  to  be  made  to  slave 
owners.  The  declaration  of  State  independence  as  well 
as  the  military  league  made  in  1861  with  the  Southern 
Confederacy,  and  all  laws  and  ordinances  made  in  pur- 
suance of  them  are  declared  abrogated.  The  proposi- 
tions are  to  be  submitted  for  ratification  by  a  vote  of 
the  [leople  on  the  22d  of  next  month,  and  on  the  fourth 
of  Third  month,  an  election  is  to  be  held  for  governor 
and  members  of  the  legislature.  On  the  12th  inst.  the 
Kentucky  legislature  adopted  resolutions  in  favor  of 
emancipation,  the  consent  of  the  owners  being  obtained 
and  compensation  made. 

Immigration. — The  number  of  immigrants  arriving  at 
New  York  last  year  was  182,760— more  than  any  year 
since  1854. 

United  Slates  Senators. — James  Guthrie,  formerly  U.  S. 
Secretary  of  tlie  Treasury,  has  been  elected  to  succeed 
Senator  Powell  from  Kentucky,  and  William  P.  Fessen- 
den,  who  now  fills  the  office  of  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
Bnry,  has  been  chosen  Senator  from  Maine  for  six  years 
from  3d  mo.  4th,  1865. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  354,  including  22 
deaths  and  interments  of  soldiers.  There  were  40  deaths 
of  consumption,  20  of  scarlet  fever,  20  of  typhoid  fever, 
and  27  of  small  pox. 

St.  Louii. — By  a  late  census,  this  city  bas  a  popula- 
tion of  157,056,  of  this  number  160,202  are  white,  and 
6,854  coloured. 

Savannah. — The  steamship  Rebecca  Clyde,  sailed  on 
the  14th  from  New  York,  deeply  laden  with  provisions 
for  the  relief  of  the  citizens  of  Savannah,  and  on  the 
same  day  the  steamer  Greyhound  sailed  from  Boston 
freighted  in  like  manner.  In  Philadelphia  liberal  sub- 
scriptions have  been  made  for  the  same  l)enPVolent  ob- 
ject. The  majority  of  the  people  of  Savannah  nppcar  to 
be  loyal,  and  are  well  satisfied  with  their  deliverance 
from  rebel  tyranny. 

California. — The  annual  reports  show  the  total  re- 


venue of  the  general  government  on  the  coast  of  the 
Pacific  to  be  about  1$9,000,000,  and  the  total  disburse- 
ments $645,000.  The  duties  collected  on  imports 
amounted  to  nearly  §6,000,000.  Total  coinage  at  the 
mint,  $16,000,000.  The  receipts  of  gold  from  California 
show  no  abatement.  The  entire  product  of  gold  and 
silver  from  all  tlie  Pacific  mines  is  about  $55,000,000. 

The  Grain  Crops. — The  report  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture  for  the  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  months,  1864, 
says  :  "However  great  the  loss  of  farm  labour  has  been, 
especially  in  the  western  States,  the  usual  amount  of 
wheat,  rye  and  barley  have  been  sown.  The  weather 
has  been  unusually  favorable  for  putting  these  crops  in, 
and  hence  the  labour  of  the  country  has  had  a  longer 
time  during  which  to  operate.  It  has  been  equally  as 
favorable  for  the  growth  of  these  crops,  and  should  they 
escape  freezing  out  the  spring  will  open  with  the  pro- 
mise of  an  undiminished  yield  of  these  important  sta- 
ples. 

Blockade  Running  is  still  active,  notwithstanding  some 
captures  are  reported  daily.  It  is  stated  that  of  seventy- 
one  blockade  ruuners  visiting  Bermuda  during  the  past 
year,  forty-three  have  been  captured  or  destroyed. 

Death  of  Edward  Everett. — This  distinguished  citizen 
and  statesman  died  suddenly,  in  Boston,  on  the  15th 
inst.    He  was  in  the  7lstyear  of  his  age. 

Congress. — The  proposition  to  amend  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  so  as  to  abolish  slavery,  has  been 
the  prominent  subject  of  debate  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. The  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  Senate  has 
reported  that  the  President  might  convene  an  extra 
session  of  Congress  without  sixty  days  notice.  The 
Senate  has  decided  for  a  repeal  of  the  reciprocity  treaty 
with  Great  Britain,  by  a  vote  of  31  to  8,  and  the  House 
concurred  in  the  Senate  amendments  to  the  resolutions 
having  that  end  in  view. 

The  War. — The  garrison  at  Beverly,  West  Virginia, 
was  attacked  on  the  10th  by  a  rebel  force  under  Gen. 
Rosser.  The  town  and  a  large  portion  of  the  force  de- 
fending it,  were  captured.  The  rebels  afterwards  re- 
treated. Gen.  Grierson  recently  made  a  raid  into  Mis- 
sissippi, from  which  he  returned  with  upwards  of  700 
prisoners,  1000  able  bodied  negroes  and  1000  horses. 
About  40  miles  of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  railroad  was 
seriously  damaged,  and  much  rebel  property  destroyed. 
A  late  Mobile  paper  states  that  4000  Federal  troops 
were  at  Franklin  Mills,  a  few  miles  from  that  city,  in 
an  unassailable  position.  There  is  no  further  intelli- 
gence of  the  movements  of  the  armies  of  Gen.  Thomas 
and  Gen.  Hood.  It  is  said  that  heavy  rains  have  made 
the  roads  impassable.  It  was  reported  that  Hood  was 
fortifying  Corinth  with  a  view  of  making  a  stand  at 
that  point.  The  rebel  General  Forrest  is  represented  to 
be  concentrating  a  large  force  at  Paris,  Tennessee. 
Many  of  his  men  are  still  hovering  around  their  homes 
in  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  conscripting,  robbing  and 
murdering  the  inhabitants.  Advices  from  the  army 
near  Richmond,  Va.,  report  all  quiet  there.  The  Presi- 
dent has  removed  Gen.  Butler  from  his  command,  at 
the  earnest  request  of  Gen.  Grant,  who  was  dissatisfied 
with  the  manner  he  conducted  the  Wilmington  expedi- 
tion. General  Ord  has  assumed  command  as  General 
Butler's  successor.  In  Butler's  farewell  address  to  the 
army,  he  appears  to  attribute  his  removal  to  his  having 
refused  to  order  a  useless  sacrifice  of  the  lives  of  his 
troops.  Deserters  from  Fort  Fisher  report  that  there 
were  only  between  five  and  six  hundred  men  in  the  fort 
at  the  time  it  was  bombarded,  that  they  were  about 
surrendering  when  attacked  by  Butler,  and  were  only 
prevented  from  doing  so  by  the  retreat  of  the  Federal 
forces.  The  attack  on  Wilmington,  it  is  supposed,  has 
been  renewed.  The  correspondent  of  the  Baltimore 
American,  writing  from  Beaufort,  N.  C,  on  the  9lh, 
states  that  on  the  previous  day  a  fleet  of  transports  con- 
taining the  troops  to  co-operate  with  Admiral  Porter, 
rent'bcd  Beaufort  hitrbor.  The  fleet  had  been  strength- 
ened by  the  addition  of  several  iron-clad  vessels,  and  it 
was  expected  the  expedition  would  soon  leave  Beaufort. 
The  Richmond  Whig  of  the  14th  states,  "An  official 
di.-patch  from  Wilmington,  dated  this  morning  (the 
1 1th)  says,  that  about  fifty  Federal  vessels  are  in  sight. 
They  are  mostly  opposite  the  point  of  former  landing, 
with  fair  weather  and  a  smooth  sea."  The  rebels  have 
constructed  a  new  and  formidable  ram  on  the  Roanoke 
river. 

Capture  of  Fort  Fisher. — On  the  17th,  intelligence  was 
received  of  the  capture  of  the  fort,  which  was  carried 
by  an  assault  of  the  land  forces,  after  the  place  had  been 
bombarded  by  the  fleet.  About  1200  prisoners  were 
taken.  The  loss  of  the  Federal  troops  is  reported  to 
have  been  severe. 

The  ifarkett,  ij-c. — The  following  were  the  quotations 
on  the  16ih  inst.  A'cw  York. — American  gold  218. 
United  States  six  per  cents,  1881,  1 12  ;  ditto,  5-20,  109^; 


ditto,  10-40  5  per  cents,  102J.  Superfine  State  flour 
$9.75  a  $10.  Shipping  Ohio,  $11.10  a  $11.30.  Baltl 
more  flour,  fair  to  extra,  $10.75  a  $12.  Oats,  $1  a  $1.06 
Rye,  $1.70.  New  corn,  $1.80  a  $1.82  ;  old,  $1.88  a  $1.90 
Middlings  cotton,  $1.05  a  $1.06.  New  Orleans  molasses 
$1.50.  Cuba  sugar,  17f  a  22  cts.  Philadelphia. — Super 
fine  flour,  $9.75  a  $10.25  ;  extra  and  fancy  brands  froa 
one  to  three  dollars  higher.  Prime  red  wheat,  $2.68  £ 
$2.70  ;  white,  $2.90  a  $3.  Rye,  $1.80.  New  yellovi 
corn,  $1.75.  Oats,  94  cts.  Clover-seed,  $16  a  $16.50 
Timothy,  $7.  Flax-seed,  $4.  The  offerings  of  bee 
cattle  reached  about  2500  head.  Prices  ranged  at  fron 
$12  to  $18  for  common  to  good  and  prime,  and  $19  ti 
$20  for  extra.  Of  hogs  3200  sold  a4  from  $17.50  to  $2( 
the  100  lbs.  net.,  the  latter  for  prime  corn  fed.  Sheej 
were  dull  at  from  9  to  10^  cents  per  pound  gross. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  Jehu  Fawcett,  Agt.,  0.,  for  Josiab 
Fawcett,  $4,  vols.  37  and  38  ;  and  for  Thomas  F.  Faw- 
cett, $2,  vol.  38;  from  Robert  Miller,  0.,  $2,  vol.  38, 
from  Mary  Wilson,  0.,  per  E  HoUingsworth,  Agt.,  $2 
to  No  20,  vol.  39. 

Received  from  Maysville,  0.,  $8,  and  from  Friends  anc 
others  of  Chestethill,  0.,  per  I.  Huestis,  $57.55,  for  tht 
relief  of  the  Freedmeo. 


CORRECTION. 
Page  159,  28th  line  from  top  of  third  column  of  oui 
last  number,  for  "  Christ  himself  hath  said,"  read  "  tht 
apostle  hath  said." 


WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 
A  Teacher  of  the  Arithmetical  School  on  the  boys 
side,  and  also  one  for  the  Primary  School,  will  be  wantet 
at  the  close  of  the  present  session. 
Applications  may  be  made  to 

James  Emlen,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
Joseph  Snowdon,  Haddonfield,  N.  J. 
Jos.  ScATTERGOOD,  413  Spruce  St.,  Phila 
Chas.  J,  Allen,  No.  304  Arch  St., 


WANTED. 

A  Friend  to  act  as  Superintendent  of  Farming  anc 
general  out-door  business  of  the  Freedmen's  settlemen 
at  Yorktown.    Apply  to 

Edward  Bettle,  Camden,  P.  O.,  N.  J.,  or 
Saml.  R.  Shipley,  1623  Filbert  St. 
Twelfth  mo.  30th,  1864, 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

NEAR  PRANKFORD,  (TWENTY-THIRD  WARD,  PHILADELPHIA. 

Physician  and  Superintendent, — Joshua  H.  Worthing 
TON,  M.  D. 

Application  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  may  hi 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  to  Charlrs  Ellis,  Clerl; 
of  the  Board  of  Managers,  No.  637  Market  Street,  Phila 
delphia,  or  to  any  other  Member  of  the  Board. 


D;ed,  at  her  residence  in  West  Chester,  on  the  13th 
of  Twelfth  month,  1864,  Hannah  H.  Phillips,  in  her  72(J 
year,  a  member  of  Birmingham  Monthly  Meeting.  For 
many  years  her  health  had  been  very  frail,  which  she 
regarded  as  a  mark  of  the  loving  kindness  and  tender 
mercy  of  the  Lord,  lo  wean  her  from  the  world,  and 
draw  her  to  dependence  on  Himself  She  frequently 
acknowledged  that  it  was  not  by  works  of  righteousoesf 
that  she  could  be  accepted,  but  the  mercy  of  God 
Christ  Jesus  was  her  only  foundation  and  hope.  Yetii 
was  her  daily  concern  and  endeavour  to  walk  in  th( 
path  of  humility  and  self-denial,  seeking  the  grace  anc 
favour  of  her  "  dear  Heavenly  Father  towards  a  poor  un 
worthy  creature,"  as  she  often  acknowledged  herself  tc 
be.  During  the  last  two  years  her  weakness  was  mud 
increased  by  disease,  which  partially  obscured  her  men' 
tal  faculties,  but  by  faith  in  her  dear  Heavenly  Father 
and  her  trust  in,  aud  love  for  her  dear  Saviour,  desir 
ing  she  might  do  nothing  to  offend  Him,  and  that  H« 
would  not  forsake  her  in  her  old  age,  we  are  led  rever 
ently  to  believe,  she  is  gathered  into  the  heavenly  gar- 
ner of  peace  and  rest,  like  as  a  shock  of  corn  cometh 
in,  in  his  season. 

 ,  First  month  20th,  1864,  Rachel  F.,  wife  oi 

Benjamin  Gardner,  in  the  75th  year  of  her  age,  a  be- 
loved member  and  elder  of  Nantucket  Monthly  Meeting. 
Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord,  from  hence- 
forth ;  yea,  saith  the  Spirit,  that  they  may  rest  from 
their  labours;  and  their  works  do  follow  ihem." 

WM,  H.  PILE,  PRINTER, 
Lod((e  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank. 
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Self-Help, 

(Continued  from  page  155.) 

_  Arkwright's  labours,  however,  were,  compara- 
tively speaking,  only  begun.  He  had  still  to  per- 
fect all  the  working  details  of  his  machine.  It 
was  in  his  hands  the  subject  of  constant  modifica- 
tion and  improvement,  until  eventually  it  was 
rendered  practicable  and  profitable  in  an  eminent 
degree.  ^  But  success  was  only  secured  by  long 
and  patient  labour;  for  some  years,  indeed,  the 
speculation  was  disheartening  and  unprofitable, 
swallowing  up  a  very  large  amount  of  capital  with- 
out any  result.  When  success  began  to  appear 
fui  more  certain,  then  the  Lancashire  manufacturers 


Many  distinguished  inventors  are  found  compara- 
tively helpless  in  the  conduct  of  business,  which 
demands  the  exercise  of  different  qualities, — the 
power  of  organizing  the  labour  of  large  numbers 
of  men,  promptitude  of  action  on  emergencies, 
and  sagacious  dealing  with  the  practical  affairs  of 
life.  Thus  Watt  hated  that  jostling  with  the 
world,  and  contact  with  men  of  many  classes, 
which  are  usually  encountered  in  the  conduct  of 
any  extensive  industrial  operation.  He  declared 
that  he  would  rather  face  a  loaded  cannon  than 
settle  an  account  or  make  a  bargain ;  and  there  is 
every  probability  that  he  would  have  derived  no 
pecuniary  advantage  whatever  from  his  great  in- 
vention, or  been  able  to  defend  it  against  the  re- 
peated attacks  of  the  mechanical  pirates  who  fell 
upon  him  in  Cornwall,  London,  and  Lancashire, 
had  he  not  been  so  fortunate  as  to  meet,  at  the 
great  crisis  of  his  career,  with  the  illustrious 
Matthew  Boulton,  "the  father  of  Birmingham." 

Boulton  was  a  man  of  essentially  different  quali- 
ties from  Watt,  but  quite  as  able  in  his  own  way. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  of  the  great  manufactur- 
ing potentates  now  so  numerous  in  the  northern 
and  midland  counties.  Boulton's  commencement 
in  life  was  humble ;  his  position  being  only  that 
of  a  Birminpjham  button-maker.    In  his  case,  as 


felUpon  Arkwright's  patent  to  pull  it  in  pieces,  I  in  every  other,  it  was  not  the  calling  that  elevated 


ay  ti 


IS  the  Cornish  miners  fell  upon  Boulton  and  Watt, 
;o  rob  them  of  the  profits  of  their  steam-engine, 
irkwright  was  even  denounced  as  the  enemy  of 
rhe  working  people;  and  a  mill  which  he  built 
lear  Chorley  was  destroyed  by  a  mob  in  the  pre- 
lence  of  a  strong  force  of  police  and  military. 
The  Lancashire  men  refused  to  buy  his  materials, 
;hough  they  were  confessedly  the  best  in  the 
narket.  Then  they  refused  to  pay  patent-right 
or  the  use  of  his  machines,  and  comlained  to  crush 
lim  in  the  courts  of  law.  To  the  disgust  of  right- 
inded  people,  Arkwright's  patent  was  upset, 
ut  though  beaten,  he  was  not  subdued.  He  es- 
ablished  large  mills  in  other  parts  of  Lancashire, 
n  Derbyshire,  and  at  New  Lanark,  in  Scotland. 
Che  mills  at  Cromford  also  came  into  his  own 


lands  at  the  expiring  of  his  partnership  with 


the  man,  but  the  man  that  elevated  the  calling 
He  was  gifted  by  nature  with  fine  endowments, 
which  he  cultivated  to  the  utmost.  He  possessed 
a  genius  for  business  of  the  highest  order ;  being 
of  sound  understanding  and  quick  perception,  and 
prompt  to  carry  out  the  measures  which  his  judg- 
ment approved.  Hence  he  rarely,  if  ever,  failed  ; 
for  his  various  enterprises,  bold  though  they  were, 
were  always  guided  by  prudence.  He  was  not  a 
man  to  drive  a  wedge  the  broad  end  foremost ; 
because  he  possessed  an  admirable  tact,  polished 
by  experience,  which  enabled  him  unerringly  to 
determine  when  and  how  to  act.  He  actively 
conducted  his  business,  and  never  allowed  him- 
self to  be  driven  by  it.  He  threw  into  his  daily 
labours  his  individual  uprightness  and  integrity, 
— qualities  which  are  the  glory  of  every  man's 
character,  whatever  his  position  in  life  may  be 
And  although  he  prospered  and  became  rich,  ac- 
cording to  his  deserts,  it  might  be  said  of  him 
with  truth,  that  there  was  not  a  dirty  shilling  in 
all  that  he  earned. 

Beside  being  great  as  a  man  of  business,  Boul- 
ton was  a  highly  cultivated  man  of  science,  a 
generous  patron  of  art,  and  a  diligent  cultivator 
of  literature ;  but  the  chief  aim  and  labour  of  his 
life  was  the  practical  introduction  of  Watt's  steam- 
engine  as  the  .great  working-power  of  England. 
With  pride  he  said  to  Boswell,  when  visiting 
Soho,  "  I  sell  here,  sir,  what  all  the  world  desires 
to  have, — Power."  "  He  had,"  continues  Bos- 
well, "  about  seven  hundred  people  at  work ;  I 
contemplated  him  as  an  iron  chieftain ;  and  he 
seemed  to  be  a  father  of  his  tribe."  Mrs.  Schim- 
mel  Penninck  characterizes  him  as  a  man  of  noble, 
open,  and  cordial  manners,  and  of  princely  muni- 
ficence; "he  went  among  his  people,"  she  says,( 
"  like  a  monarch  bestowing  largess."  He  was  a 
true  lord  and  leader  of  industry.    Every  step  in 


his  career  was  won  by  honest  work  and  valiant 
effort.  No  envy  follows  the  career  of  such  a  man ; 
but  praise,  reward,  and  blessings.  When  he  died, 
he  was  followed  to  the  grave  by  the  entire  body 
of  his  workmen,  and  there  was  scarcely  a  dry  eye 
amongst  them. 

All  other  great  branches  of  industry  in  Britain 
furnish  equally  illustrious  examples  of  energetic 
men  of  business,  who  have  been  the  source  of  un- 
told benefits  to  the  neighbourhoods  in  which  they 
have  laboured,  and  of  greatly  increased  power  and 
wealth  to  the  community  at  large.  Amongst  such 
might  be  cited  the  Strutts  of  Belper ;  the  Ten- 
nants  of  Glasgow;  the  Marshalls  and  Gotts  of 
Leeds ;  the  Peels,  Ashworths,  Birleys,  Fieldens, 
Ashtons,  Heywoods,  and  Ainsworths  of  South 
Lancashire.  For  the  present,  however,  we  shall 
confine  ourselves  to  a  single  family,  since  become 
eminently  distinguished  in  connection  with  the 
political  history  of  England  ;  we  refer  to  the  Peels 
of  South  Lancashire. 

The  founder  of  the  Peel  family,  about  the  mid- 
dle of  last  century,  was  a  small  yeoman,  occupy- 
ing the  Hole  House  Farm,  near  Blackburn,  from 
which  he  afterwards  removed  to  a  house  situated 
in  Fish  Lane  in  that  town.  Robert  Peel,  as  he 
advanced  in  life,  saw  a  large  family  of  sons  and 
daughters  growing  up  about  him;  but  the  land 
about  Blackburn  being  somewhat  barren,  it  did 
not  appear  to  him  that  agricultural  pursuits  offered 
a  very  encouraging  prospect  for  their  industry. 
The  place  had,  however,  long  been  the  seat  of  a 
domestic  manufacture, — the  fabric  called  "  Black- 
burn grays,"  consisting  of  linen  weft  and  cotton 
warp,  being  chiefly  made  in  that  town  and  its 
neighborhood.  It  was  then  customary — previous 
to  the  introduction  of  the  factory  system— ^or  in- 
dustrious yeomen  with  families  to  employ  the  time 
not  occupied  in  the  fields  in  weaving  at  home; 
and  Robert  Peel  accordingly  began  the  domestic 
trade  of  calico-making.  He  was  honest,  and  made 
an  honest  article  ;  thrifty  and  hard-working ;  and 
his  trade  prospered.  He  was  also  enterprising, 
and  was  one  of  the  first  to  adopt  the  carding  cylin- 
der, then  recently  invented. 

But  Robert  Peel's  attention  was  principally 
directed  to  the  printivg  of  calico, — then  a  com- 
paratively unknown  art, — and  for  some  time  he 
carried  on  a  series  of  experiments  with  the  object 
of  printing  by  machinery.  The  experiments  were 
secretly  conducted  in  his  own  house,  the  cloth 
being  ironed  for  the  purpose  by  one  of  the  women 
of  the  family.  It  was  then  customary,  in  such 
houses  as  the  Peels,  to  use  pewter  plates  at  din- 
ner. Having  sketched  a  figure  or  pattern  on  one 
of  the  plates,  the  thought  struck  him  that  an  im- 
pression might  be  got  from  it  in  reverse,  and 
printed  on  calico  with  colour.  In  a  cottage  at 
the  end  of  the  farm-house  lived  a  woman  who 
kept  a  calendering  machine,  and  going  into  her 
cottage,  he  put  the  plate  with  colour  rubbed  into 
the  figured  part  and  some  calico  over  it  through 
the  machine,  when  it  was  found  to  leave  a  satis- 
factory impression.  Such  is  said  to  have  been 
the  origin  of  roller  printing  on  calico.  Robert 
Peel  shortly  perfected  his  process,  and  the  first 
pattern  be  brought  out  was  a  parsley  leaf;  hence 
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he  is  spoken  of  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Black- 
burn to  this  day  as  "  Parsley  Peel."  The  process 
of  calico-printing  by  what  is  called  the  mule  ma- 
chine,— that  is,  by  means  of  a  wooden  cylinder  in 
relief,  with  an  engraved  copper  cylinder, — was 
afterwards  brought  to  perfection  by  one  of  his 
sons,  the  head  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Peel  &  Co., 
of  Church.  Stimulated  by  his  success,  Robert 
Peel  shortly  gave  up  farming,  and  removing  to 
Brookside,  a  village  about  two  miles  from  Black- 
burn, he  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  the  print- 
ing business.  There,  with  the  aid  of  his  sons, 
who  were  as  energetic  as  himself,  he  successfully 
carried  on  the  trade  for  several  years ;  and  as  the 
young  men  grew  up  towards  manhood,  the  con- 
cern branched  out  into  various  firms  of  Peels, 
each  of  which  became  a  centre  of  industrial  pro- 
gress and  remunerative  employment  to  large  num- 
bers of  people. 

From  all  that  can  now  be  learned  of  the  charac- 
ter of  the  original  and  untitled  Robert  Peel,  he 
must  have  been  a  remarkable  man, — shrewd,  saga- 
cious, and  far-seeing.  But  very  little  is  known 
of  him  excepting  from  tradition,  and  the  sons  of 
those  who  knew  him  are  fast  passing  away.  It  is 
not  the  lives  of  such  men  that  arc  usually  re- 
corded in  books.  The  men  who  "  say  good  things" 
have  always  a  better  chance  of  being  remembered 
in  literature  than  those  who  do  them.  Men  who 
write  a  play,  or  a  book  of  poetry,  will  secure  a 
biography,  where  men  who  establish  new  branches 
of  industry,  or  give  a  fresh  impulse  to  society  in 
connection  with  invention  and  production,  are 
shortly  forgotten.  Nevertheless,  the  works  of 
such  public  benefactors  live  after  them,  and  their 
beneficent  example  is  reproduced  in  the  action 
and  character  of  their  successors.  His  son.  Sir 
Robert,  the  first  Baronet,  thus  modestly  spoke  of 
Lis  father,  the  founder  of  the  family  :  "  He  moved 
in  a  confined  sphere,  and  employed  his  talents  in 
improving  the  cotton  trade.  He  had  neither  the 
wish  nor  opportunity  of  making  himself  acquaint- 
ed with  his  native  country,  or  society  far  removed 
from  his  native  county  of  Lancaster.  I  lived 
under  his  roof  till  I  attained  the  age  of  manhood, 
and  had  many  opportunities  of  discovering  that 
he  possessed,  in  an  eminent  degree,  a  mechanical 
geniu8»and  a  good  heart.  He  had  many  sons,  and 
placed  them  all  in  situations  where  they  might 
be  useful  to  each  other.  The  cotton  trade  was 
preferred  as  best  calculated  to  secure  this  object; 
and  by  habits  of  industry,  and  imparting  to  his 
offspring  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  various 
branches  of  the  cotton  manufacture,  he  lived  to 
see  his  children  connected  together  in  business, 
and,  by  their  successful  exertions,  to  become, 
without  one  exception,  opulent  and  happy.  My 
father  may  be  truly  said  to  have  been  the  founder 
of  our  family;  and  he  so  accurately  appreciated 
the  importance  of  commercial  wealth  in  a  national 
point  of  view,  that  he  was  often  heard  to  say  that 
the  gains  to  individuals  were  small  compared  with 
the  national  gains  arising  from  trade." 

CTo  be  coDtinued.) 


For  "Tlie  Friend." 

"  I  had  once  a  desire,  with  submission,  to  have 
visited  two  or  three  meetings  more,  observing  in 
my  last  journeys  how  thin  the  elders  everywhere 
appeared,  and  how  religion  appeared  to  be  at  a 
low  ebb.  Yet  the  principle  of  Truth  niu.st  pre- 
vail;  for  the  Lord  has  promised,  he  will  give  his 
Son  the  heathen  for  his  inheritance,  and  the  utter- 
most parts  of  the  earth  for  his  possession.  And 
though  we  see  but  little  of  this  yet,  I  shall  die, 
as  several  elders  have  before  me,  in  the  faith  of 
it.  Abraham  saw  but  little  of  that  large  promise 
made  to  him  of  multiplying  Lis  seed  aa  the  stars 


of  heaven,  and  as  the  sand  upon  the  seashore."— 
Account  of  Jeremiah  Waring  in  Piety  Promoted. 

"  I  fully  believe,  that  although  the  church  will 
suffer,  and  the  nations  be  afflicted,  and  not  only 
the  earth  but  the  heavens  also  will  be  shaken, 
and  that  there  will  be  many  pained  hearts  and 
pale  faces,  yet  afterwards  the  air  will  be  clear, 
calm  and  temperate,  the  earth  fruitful,  plenteous 
the  dew  of  heaven,  and  great  the  harvest;  even 
after  Jerusalem  is  purged  and  Zion  hath  shaken 
herself  from  the  dust  of  the  earth,  and  hath  put 
on  her  pure  and  primitive  garments  of  faith,  love, 
zeal,  simplicity,  temperance  and  moderation.  For 
I  trust  to  die  in  the  faith  of  this,  that  the  Lord 
will  yet  make  his  church  an  eternal  excellency, 
the  beauty  of  nations,  and  the  glory  of  the  whole 
earth;  whose  foundations  stand  sure,  (though 
many  slide  therefrom)  other  than  which,  believed 
in  by  us,  shall  never  he  laid  :  that  is,  the  light 
and  manifestations  of  the  spirit  of  Christ,  the  true 
teacher  and  comforter,  the  infallible  guide  unto 
life  and  peace,  who  promised  to  be  with  the  faith- 
ful to  the  end  of  the  world." — Kendall's  Letters. 

"John  Tomkins,  lying  on  his  bed  very  weak, 
declared  to  friends  then  present  very  fervently 
for  some  time,  concerning  the  work  of  the  Lord, 
and  the  prosperity  of  his  truth  in  the  earth  ;  and 
in  particular  that  the  Lord  will  have  a  glorious 
church  and  people,  when  all  the  dross  and  chaff, 
that  did  yet  cleave  to  them,  should  be  purged 
out  and  blown  away.  That  the  Lord  would  re- 
move that  which  had  been  the  occasion  of  any 
disunion  among  his  people,  and  bring  them  more 
and  more  into  unity,  and  to  be  of  one  heart  and 
mind;  and  that  the  work  of  the  Lord  should  go 
forward  in  the  earth,  and  his  truth  prosper  over 
all  the  kingdoms  of  it,  and  many  nations  should 
be  gathered  to  it.  I  believe  the  Lord  will  bless 
his  people,  and  carry  on  the  work  he  hath  begun 
in  the  earth.  It  is  my  faith,  that  the  time  will 
come  that  the  wicked  shall  be  as  few  as  the 
righteous  are  now." — Piety  Promoted. 

"  I  am  fully  confirmed  in  the  belief,  that  that 
season  will  approach,  which  was  foretold  by  the 
prophet,  wherein  the  glory  of  the  Lord  shall  cover 
the  earth,  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea;  and  in  a 
sense  of  these  things  my  soul  is  overcome.  I  feel 
the  loving  kindness  of  the  Lord  Almighty,  yet 
waiting  for  the  return  of  backsliders  with  un- 
speakable mercy;  and  my  soul  in  a  sense  of  it, 
seems  bound  more  strongly  than  ever,  in  the 
bonds  of  gospel  travail;  which  travail  I  hope  will 
increase  and  spread  amongst  the  faithful,  for  the 
enlargement  of  the  church  ;  that  the  nations  may 
flock  unto  Zion;  which  shall  become  an  eternal 
excellency,  even  the  joy  of  the  whole  earth." — 
John  Churchman. 

The  foregoing  extracts  are  adduced  from  the 
writings  of  but  a  few  of  those,  who  in  the  over- 
flowings of  the  Father's  love  have  been  endued 
with  the  spirit  of  prophetic  vision,  to  behold 
things  that  shall  be  hereafter;  and  it  behoves 
those  of  this  day  who  prefer  Jerusalem  above 
their  chief  joy,  still  to  bear  these  things  in  mind, 
and  be  animated  and  encouraged  thereby  to  do 
our  individual  part  of  the  great  work,  that  so  that 
happy  day  may  be  hastened  in  the  Master's  time. 

For  "  Tho  Friend." 

Discovery  of  Emery  in  the  United  States. 

An  important  addition  to  our  mineral  sources 
of  wealth,  has  lately  been  announced  in  the  dis- 
covery of  an  extensive  locality  of  emery  in  the 
central  part  of  i\lassachusetts,  near  the  town  of 
Chester  in  Hampden  county.  This  article  which 
in  its  powdered  state,  is  largely  used  in  various 
polishing  and  grinding  operations,  comes  to  us 
from  England,  to  which  country  a  large  propor- 


tion of  all  that  is  mined  goes  directly  from  its 
only  heretofore  known  localities  in  the  islands  of 
the  Archipelago  and  in  Asia  Minor.    In  these 
eastern  countries  the  artificers  of  metals  have  been 
accustomed  to  obtain  and  employ  it  from  very 
ancient  times,  and  the  island  of  Naxos  has,  until 
recently,  been  the  one  source  of  supply.  The  bed 
of  emery  in  this  place,  though  worked  perhaps 
for  centuries,  still  appears  to  be  practically  inex- 
haustible.   In  1835  the  monopoly  of  this  trade 
was  granted  by  the  Greek  government  to  an  Eng- 
lish merchant,  under  whose  management  the 
quantity  exported  was  so  regulated  that  by  1846 
the  price  had  gradually  risen  from  $40  to  $140 
per  ton .    These  high  charges,  however,  did  not 
long  continue,  for  in  1 847  Dr.  J.  Lawrence  Smith, 
of  this  country,  in  the  course  of  an  exploration 
in  the  adjacent  districts,  discovered  abundant 
supplies  of  the  valuable  mineral  in  the  islands  of 
Nicaria  and  Samos,  and  upon  the  mountain  of 
Gumuch-dagh  in  Asia  Minor,  twelve  miles  east 
of  the  ruins  of  Ephesus.    In  the  latter  locality 
the  soil  was  found  to  be  rich  in  particles  of  emery 
derived  from  the  disintegration  of  the  solid  rocks 
containing  it,  which  lay  upon  the  surface  of  the 
mountain  in  large  masses  of  several  tons  weight. 
One  of  these  blocks  was  described  by  Dr.  J.  L. 
Smith,  as  being  several  yards  in  length  and 
breadth,  and  weighing  probably  not  less  than  30 
to  40  tons.    From  which  sources  a  large  portion 
of  the  commercial  supply  of  this  article  has  since 
been  obtained.    The  existence  of  a  large  bed  of 
this  substance  in  our  own  country,  and  in  a  posi- 
tion readily  accessible  to  the  miner,  and  conven- 
ient to  lines  of  transportation,  is  a  gratifying  fact, 
particularly  if,  as  has  been  stated  in  England,  "  a 
good  mine  of  emery  is  worth  more  to  a  manufac- 
turing people  than  many  mines  of  gold."  Dr. 
Chas.  Jackson,  of  Boston,  through  whose  agency 
the  locality  was  first  discovered,  was  led  to  the 
belief  of  the  probable  existence  of  emery  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Chester,  from  the  resemblance 
of  certain  minerals  found  there  with  those  usually, 
accompanying  this  substance  in  its  localities  in 
Asia  Minor.    By  inquiries  instituted  among  the 
workmen  engaged  upon  the  bed  of  magnetic  iroa 
ore  in  the  vicinity,  it  was  learned  that  they  had; 
met  with  a  rock  of  such  extreme  hardness,  in  their 
blasting  at  certain  points,  that  no  less  than  forty; 
drills  had  been  dulled  in  drilling  a  single  hole,,: 
This  rock,  upon  examination,  was  found  to  scratch! 
quartz  and  topaz  readily,  and  to  have  all  the' 
physical  properties  of  emery;  chemical  analysis 
proved  it  to  be  identical  with  the  emery  of  Naxos. 
It  appears  to  occur,  principally  in  this  district,  ini 
a  bed  of  about  four  feet  wide,  expanding  in  places 
to  ten  and  even  seventeen  feet,  and  to  extend  at 
intervals  for  a  distance  of  four  miles.    In  some 
spots  rounded  masses  of  remarkably  pure  emery, 
about  three  feet  in  diameter,  were  met  with. 
From  the  almost  adamantine  hardness  of  this 
mineral,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  drill  holes 
in  it  for  blasting,  and  the  best  way  to  reduce  the; 
large  blocks  to  smaller  pieces,  is  by  subjecting, 
them  for  some  time  to  the  action  of  fire.  When 
broken  into  lumps  of  manageable  size,  a  powerful 
stamping  machine  is  used  to  effect  their  pulveriza- 
tion. In  regard  to  the  value  of  emery,  as  a  polish- 
ing powder,  a  considerable  difference  is  observable 
in  specimens  from  different  localities,  depending 
probably  in  part  upon  its  relative  amount  of  oxide 
of  iron  which  appears  to  be  always  associated  with 
or  contained  in  it;  by  representing  the  hardness 
of  the  diamond  by  10,  and  that  of  the  sapphire 
by  9 — that  of  emery  would  vary  from  7  to  4J. 
The  article  found  at  Chester,  Mass.,  is  stated  tc 
compare  very  favorably  in  quality  with  the  best 
article  known  in  the  market.  , 
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Letters,  &c.  of  Earl;  Friends. 

(Continued  from  paga  157.) 

Richard  Hahbertliorne  to  George  Fox. 
London,  29th  of  Third  month  [fifth  mo.]  1660. 
Dear  Brother. — Since  I  wrote  unto  thee  last 
week,  our  meetings  have  been  quiet  and  very  full. 
Gr.  F. — G-eorge  Fox,  jun. — was  brouglit  up  to 
this  city  the  last  week  upon  the  fifth-day,  and  is 
prisoner  at  Lambeth  House,  and  Robert  Grassing- 
ham,  who  was  brought  up  with  him;  they  are 
not  yet  called, — summoned  (?)  but  therein  remain. 
I  have  been  twice  with  them  in  prison  :  and  I 
visited  some  officers  of  the  army  there,  with  whom 
I  had  good  service,  as  Major  Brayman,  Allen,  and 
Courtney,  who  are  there  prisoners :  and  Colonel 
Kich  I  have  been  with, — he  is  at  liberty;  he  is 
pretty  low  aud  sensible,  and  sees  that  all  will  be 
separated  into  two, — that  is,  either  to  join  to  the 
truth,  or  to  the  profane  :  he  was  the  last  first-day 
at  our  meeting  in  the  Strand.  Several  who  have 
had  an  honest  principle  stirring  in  them,  begin 
to  be  bowed  under  towards  the  Truth  j  but  the 
wickedness  in  this  city  is  so  great,  that  it  is  past 
expression ;  and  everywhere  in  the  nation  it 
abounds  as  a  flood ;  and  Friends  everywhere  pass 
in  the  hazard  of  their  lives  and  of  great  sufi'er- 
ings.  Stephen  Crisp  hath  passed  through  much 
suffering  at  Peterborough,  Norwich,  and  other 
places,  and  is  now  at  Colchester.  John  Moon  and 
William  Alan,  have  been  sore  abused  at  Cam 
bridge,  and  W.  A.  is  sore  bruised.  Josiah  Coale 
is  prisouiir  at  Leicester,  and  put  in  the  marshal's 
hands,  where  he  is  very  hardly  used  :  he  lieth 
upon  some  stoles  [sto«es(.^)]  and  his  food  is  only 
bread  and  beer  :  he  desired  that  thou  might  know 
of  it.  Alexander  Parker  is  prisoner  at  Nantwich 
in  Cheshire,  and  is  in  the  marshal's  hand ;  he 
was  taken  out  of  a  meeting  at  North wichj  but  the 
marshal  is  pretty  loving  to  him. 

It  is  only  the  power  of  the  Lord  God,  that  pre- 
serves us  here  in  this  city  from  the  rage  of  the 
wicked,  which  is  very  high.  [At]  our  meeting 
this  day  at  Westminster  in  the  morning,  the  peo- 
ple were  very  rude,  and  had  almost  broken  the 
meeting;  but  afterwards  some  soldiers  came,  and 
did  quiet  the  rude  [people]  and  set  a  guard  at 
the  door;  and  so  the  meeting  was  kept  quiet,  and 
ended  quiet. 

This  day  did  king  Charles  and  his  two  brethren, 
James  and  Henry,  came  into  this  city  :  Charles  is 
of  a  pretty  sober  countenance;  but  the  great  pride 
j  md  vanity  of  those  that  brought  him  in,  is  inex- 
ij  pressible ;  and  he  is  in  danger  to  be  brought  [or 
(brought]  to  those  things,  which  he  in  himself  is 
,(  act  inclined  unto.    The  great  excess  and  abomi- 
aation  that  hath  been  used  this  day  in  this  city, 
.s  inexpressible. 

I  know  not  as  yet  when  I  shall  come  from  this 
ity;  for  the  service  is  very  great. 

R.  H. 

From  the  Original. 

Richard  Huhberthorne  t/o  George,  Fox. 
London,  24th  of  Fifth  month,  [seventh  mo.]  1660. 
Dear  Brother, — As  concerning  what  is  done 
lere,  M.  E'.  [Margaret  Fell]  hath  wrote  to  thee, 
jeria  3ur  Meetings  here  are  very  full  and  quiet,  and 
ncrease  daily;  and  there  is  great  service.  I 
jtfall  hewed  J.  Nayler  thy  letter,  wherein  thou  men- 
ions  a  former  letter  concerning  his  going  to 
■oxil  3ishoprick;  but  he  received  none  before:  he  doth 
iJitii  'emember  his  dear  love  to  thee,  and  doth  desire 
irW  0  hear  from  thee  by  the  next  post,  whether  any 
iliii  hing  of  that  be  upon  thee  concerning  him.  But 
t  present  here  is  a  great  service  for  him,  and 
jtcJl  everal  great  ones  have  a  desire  to  hear  him  at 
JVoodcoek;  he  hath  been  there  some  first-days, 
i.nd  it  is  upon  him  to  be  there  yet  more.  We 
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have  drawn  some  from  that  meeting,  because  it 
was  so  full,  and  many  that  are  great  in  the  out- 
ward resort  thither.  There  is  a  meeting  at  Eliza- 
beth Trott's  at  Pall  Mall,  where  many  come  in  ; 
where  M.  F.  hath  been  two  first-days. 

PtlCHARD  HUBBERTHORNE. 

From  the  Original. 

It  appears  from  George  Fox's  Journal  that 
Margaret  Fell,  about  this  time,  went  to  London, 
to  intercede  with  the  king  on  behalf  of  George 
Fox,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  at  her  house, 
and  forcibly  carried  away  to  Lancaster  Castle. 
He  was,  not  long  afterwards,  released  by  order  of 
the  king,  having  been  permitted  on  his  word  only, 
to  travel  up  to  London,  to  appear  before  the 
judges.   (See  G-.  F.'s  Journal,  1660.) 

Margaret  Fell  also  delivered  a  letter  to  the 
king,  with  her  own  hands,  in  the  fifth  month  of 
this  year,  after  he  had  issued  a  proclamation  to 
bring  to  trial  those  who  were  instrumental  in 
taking  away  his  father's  life.  In  this  letter  she 
reminds  him,  how  the  Lord  had  brought  him 
again  into  this  nation,  without  shedding  of  blood 
or  revengings;  she,  therefore,  wished  him  to  con- 
sider this,  and  not  to  look  to  those  that  would 
incense  him  to  revenge,  which  is  not  according 
to  the  will  of  God,  nor  good  for  the  king;  whose 
best  way  was,  to  show  mercy  and  forgiveness,  and 
to  commit  his  cause  to  God ;  "  and  to  be  clear  of 
all  men's  blood,  and  to  let  every  one  enjoy  the 
liberty  of  their  consciences,  to  that  worship  they 
dare  trust  their  souls  under,"  &c.  She  also  ad- 
dressed other  letters  to  him  about  this  period. — 
Margaret  Fdl's  Works. 

"  One  Elizabeth  Trott,  having  received  the 
Truth  gave  up  her  house,  which  was  towards  the 
end  of  Pall  Mall,  near  James's  house,  for  a  meet- 
ing."— Life  of  Gilbert  Latey. 


From  the  same  to  the  same. 
London,  31st  of  Fifth  month  [seventh  mo.] 
Dear  Brother, — My  dear  love  is  to  thee.  As 
for  that  book  thou  mentions,  which  is  against  us, 
which  was  in  the  news-book,  it  is  answered,  and 
the  answer  printed  twelve  days  since ;  some  of 
them  are'  given  abroad  in  Whitehall,  and  others 
of  them  are  sold  in  divers  shops,  and  some  of  the 
women  cry  them  about  the  streets  :  so  that  the 
Truth  is  over  it,  though  it  is  one  of  the  baddest 
books  that  have  yet  been  written  against  the 
Truth.  There  is  a  paper  of  queries  come  to  us 
from  the  Papists, — who  are  now  creeping  up, — 
which  is  answered. 

All  things  here  are  pretty  well,  and  our  meet- 
ings are  daily  increased  in  largeness,  and  all  quiet. 

Thou  writes,  that  one  seventh-day  thou  didst 
not  receive  any  letters ;  but  at  that  time  there 
were  several  letters  sent  to  thee,  both  from  M.  F. 
and  me ;  and  also  the  last  week  we  wrote  to  thee, 
and  have  not  missed  any  week,  but  have  written 
to  thee. — E.  B.  [Edward  Burrough,]  is  at  Bris- 
tol; to  some  he  writes  of  his  going  to  Ireland 
shortly ; — he  hath  sent  two  letters  to  the  king 
privately,  but  we  have  not  seen  them. 

E.  HuBBERTHORNE. 

From  the  same  to  the  same. 
London,  7th  of  Sixth  month  [eighth  mo.]  1660. 
Dear  Brother, — I  received  thy  letters  last  week, 
and  shall  get  thy  letter  to  the  king  and  parlia- 
ment copied  shortly;  and  afterwards  it  maybe 
printed.  All  things  here  concerning  the  Truth 
are  well,  and  our  meetings  are  very  large  in  every 

place  here,  and  quiet.  Geo.  Whitehead  is 

here,  and  doth  remember  his  dear  love  to  thee. 

R.  HuBBERTHORNE. 

[This  Friend  died  in  Newgate  about  two  years 


after  the  date  of  this  letter :  the  following  is  a 
copy  of  the  entry  respecting  him  in  the  London 
Register  of  the  burials  of  Friends  : — "  Richard 
Huhberthorne  laid  down  the  body  in  the  time  of 
his  imprisonment  in  Newgate,  being  the  17th  day 
of  sixth  month,  1662,  and  by  the  coroner's  in- 
quest was  found  to  die  naturally,  and  was  inter- 
red in  the  burial  ground  aforesaid,"  [Bunhill 
Fields.] 

In  a  register  book  of  Yealand  meeting  in  Lan- 
cashire, was  found  a  short  account  respecting 
Richard  Huhberthorne,  who  was  a  native  of  that 
village;  he  is  there  described  to  be  one  of  the  first 
messengers  that  declared  the  Truth  in  that  part. 
After  stating  that  he  was  imprisoned  some  months 
in  Chester  gaol,  the  account  proceeds  to  say,  that 
he  was  sent  away  from  that  city  by  the  mayor 
and  justices  under  warrant,  "  to  be  had  from  con- 
stable to  constable  till  he  came  to  Yealand,  the 
place  of  his  nativity.  The  first  constable  was 
Richard  Sale  of  Oule,  who  by  him  was  convinced: 
[he]  burned  the  warrant,  and  set  him  at  liberty." 
R.  Huhberthorne  was  afterwards  imprisoned  at 
Congleton ;  also  at  Cambridge  and  at  Norwich, 
and  there  remained  several  months.  Coming 
thence  to  London  he  "  had  much  exercise  with 
many  great  ones,  and  with  the  king,  &c.  So  after 
much  labour  and  travail  in  England  and  Wales 
for  nine  years,  he  was  imprisoned  by  Richard 
Brown,  a  great  persecutor — mayor  of  the  city  of 
London, — in  Newgate  prison;  where  he  was 
thronged  in  the  heat  of  summer.  Here  he  finished 
his  testimony,  sealing  it  with  his  blood,  being  a 
martyr  for  Jesus,  the  17th  day  of  the  sixth  month, 
1662."] 

(To  be  continned.) 


In  order  to  keep  our  readers  informed  of  the 
progress  of  the  changes  being  effected  in  the  So- 
ciety in  Great  Britain  as  well  as  in  this  country, 
we  republish  the  following  from  the  last  number 
of  The  British  Friend : — Ed.  of  The  Friend. 

LENDING  MEETING-HOUSES. 

"  On  the  15th  of  Twelfth  month,  an  applica- 
tion was  made  to  Tivetshall  Monthly  Meeting  for 
the  loan  of  Tivetshall  Meeting-house,  to  the  clergy- 
man of  the  parish,  Arthur  B.  Crosse,  to  hold  a 
prayer-meeting  that  evening,  and  a  bible-meeting 
in  the  following  week ;  this  most  unusual,  per- 
haps unprecedented  application,  from  such  a 
source,  brought  the  little  meeting  into  a  seriou.s 
feeling;  when  the  regulations  in  regard  to  lend- 
ing meeting  houses  were  read,  by  which  it  ap- 
pears, '  that  Monthly  Meetings,  or  Committees  of 
their  appointment,  should  exercise  a  sound  dis- 
cretion in  either  lending  or  refusing  to  lend  our 
meeting-houses  for  the  purpose  of  worship,  to 
persons  of  other  religious  denominations.' 

"A  general  feeling  of  unity  in  complying  with 
the  request  was  expressed,  and  the  meeting  con- 
cluded to  grant  the  use  thereof,  appointing  two 
Friends  to  take  the  needful  care  in  the  case.  In 
accordance  therewith  the  clergyman,  having  pre- 
viously invited  three  other  episcopal  ministers  to 
unite  in  the  service  (not  having  finally  fixed  till 
that  afternoon  where  they  should  meet,)  pro- 
ceeded to  the  meeting-house  and  rearranged  the 
seats,  so  that  all  those  who  attended  might  face 
the  persons  addressing  them  from  a  small  platform, 
provided  and  placed  at  the  lower  corner  of  the 
room  for  their  use;  by  seven  o'clock  the  house 
was  comfortably  filled  by  about  150  persons,  prin- 
cipally of  the  working-classes,  when  earnest  prayer 
was  offered  by  each  of  the  four  clergymen,  with 
little  intervals,  during  which  a  hymn  was  sung; 
an  invitation  was  then  given  to  any  one  of  the 
audience  to  offer  prayer  if  they  felt  it  laid  on  them 
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to  do  so,  which  was  responded  to  by  two  or  three 
in  a  feeling  and  solemn  manner;  the  meeting  was 
then  addressed  at  some  length  by  each  of  the 
three  invited  clergy  in  their  everyday  attire, 
whose  appeals  were  such  as  appeared  calculated 
to  reach  the  hearts  of  the  hearers,  and  evinced 
such  abnegation  of  self  as  would  have  been  gener- 
ally acceptable  in  a  meeting  held  after  the  man- 
ner of  '  Friends.' 

"The  room  was  well  lighted,  and  the  meeting 
concluded  about  half-past  nine  o'clock;  the  clergy 
expressing  great  thankfulness  to  the  Society  of 
Friends  for  thus  relieving  them  when  in  a  great 
strait  as  to  where  to  find  a  comfortable  room  to 
accommodate  those  whom  they  had  invited  on  the 
occasion."  _  *, 

There  is  neither  note  nor  comment  in  the  journal 
whence  we  take  the  above,  to  indicate  any  doubt 
of  the  correctness  of  the  course  pursued. 

Dreadful  Inundations  in  Spain. — A  corres- 
pondent of  the  London  Morning  Herald,  writing 
from  Denia,  Spain,  November  11,  furnishes  the 
following  details  of  the  inundation  in  Valencia, 
which  has  been  already  referred  to  : 

"  The  news  of  the  hurricane  at  Calcutta  had 
just  reached  us  by  telegraph  when  a  somewhat 
similar  catastrophe  befel  one  of  the  wealthiest  and 
most  populous  districts  in  the  province  of  Valen- 
cia. The  river  Jucar,  which  has  its  source  among 
the  mountains  of  Cuenca,  flows  through  and  fer- 
tilizes one  of  the  most  productive  districts  of 
Spain. 

"  On  the  night  of  the  3d  there  was  a  copious 
fall  of  rain,  which  continued  on  the  morning  of 
the  4th,  and  towards  the  evening  it  seemed  as  if 
the  windows  of  heaven  had  opened.  Before  mid- 
night, the  towns  of  CuUera,  Alcira,Carcagente  and 
Jaliva,  with  many  adjoining  villages,  were  sub- 
merged in  water. 

"  In  Alcira  alone  upwardsof  two  hundred  hous- 
es near  the  banks  of  the  river  were  completely 
swept  away;  others  have  fallen  since,  and  many 
have  had  their  foundations  sapped.  The  poorer 
classes,  whose  houses  were  of  one  story  only,  were 
obliged  to  get  on  the  roofs  to  save  themselves  from 
bein'g  drowned.  Thousands  from  their  house-tops 
were  anxiously  looking  for  the  morning.  There  was 
no  escape.  The  water  had  risen  to  a  height  of  six 
or  eight  feet  in  the  highest  parts  of  the  town — in 
the  lower  part  whole  houses  were  covered.  In 
the  convent  of  Carcagente  the  water  was  fifteen 
feet  deep.  Except  cats  and  dogs  not  a  single  do- 
mestic or  farm  animal  has  been  left  alive.  Now 
that  the  waters  have  subsided,  the  streets  and 
houses  are  full  of  the  dead  carcases  of  horses, 
mules,  donkeys,  pigs,  goats  and  sheep.  On  the 
first  entrance  into  the  town  twenty-one  corpses 
were  found  in  the  streets  ;  how  many  more  are  to 
be  found  in  the  houses  that  have  fallen,  how 
many  swept  away  with  the  flood  no  one  presumes 
to  estimate.  Already  above  one  hundred  corpses 
have  been  taken  to  the  church;  but  there  is  no 
place  of  interment  for  them,  scarcely  a  vestige  of 
the  cemetery  having  been  left. 

<'  About  one  hundred  square  miles — the  most 
fertile  and  populous  that  the  province  of  Valencia 
can  boast  of— have  been  inundated.  From  many 
places  no  information  has,  as  yet,  been  obtained, 
and  in  this  letter  I  have  confined  myself  princi- 
pally to  what  occurcd  at  Alcira,  as  being  the  lar- 
gest and  most  important  town  in  the  district.  Al- 
balat,  a  village  near  Alcira,  was  completely  under 
water.  From  the  nearest  approach  only  the  steo. 
pie  of  the  church  could  be  seen. 

"A  royal  decree  bus  be'en  issued  by  the  Span 
ish  government  for  the  opening  of  a  national  sub 
gcription  in  aid  of  the  sufferers. 


"The  Correspondcncia  of  Madrid  states  that 
one  thousand  and  two  head  of  cattle  and  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty-eight  domestic  animals  have  been 
drowned  ;  two  hundred  and  Keveuleen  houses  are 
in  ruins,  and  thirty-five  others  in  a  tottering 
state." 


Selected. 

A  THOUGHT  SUGGESTED  BY  THE  NEW  YEAR. 
The  more  we  live,  more  brief  appear 

Our  life's  succeeding  stages: 
A  day  to  childhood  seems  a  year, 
And  years,  like  passing  ages. 

The  gladsome  current  of  our  youth, 

Ere  passion  yet  disorders. 
Steals,  lingering  like  a  river  smooth 
Along  its  grassy  borders. 

But  as  the  careworn  cheek  grows  wan, 

And  sorrow's  shafts  fly  thicker,  , 
Ye  stars,  that  measure  life  to  man. 
Why  seem  your  courses  quicker? 

When  joys  have  lost  their  bloom  and  breath. 

And  life  itself  is  vapid. 
Why,  as  we  reach  the  Falls  of  Death, 
Feel  we  its  tide  more  rapid  ? 

It  may  be  strange — yet  who  would  change, 

Time's  course  to  slower  speeding  ; 
When  one  by  one  our  friends  have  gone. 
And  left  our  bosoms  bleeding? 

Heaven  gives  onr  years  of  fading  strength 

Indemnifying  fleetness  ; 
And  those  of  youth,  a  seeming  length. 
Proportioned  to  their  sweetness. 

T.  Campbell. 


Selected  for  "  The  Friend." 

"DO  YOU  LOVE  CHRIST?" 
Dost  thou  love  Christ?  I  ask  not  if  thou  feel" 
The  warm  excitement  of  that  party  zeal," 
Which  follows  on,  while  others  lead  the  way. 
And  makes  Eis  cause  the  fashion  of  the  day  ; 
But  dost  thou  love  Him  when  his  garb  is  mean, 
Nor  shrink  to  let  thy  fellowship  be  seen?" 
Dost  thou  love  Jesus,  blind,  and  halt,  and  maimed? 
In  prison  succor  him,  nor  feel  ashamed* 
To  own  him,  though  his  injured  name  may  be 
A  mark  for  some  dark  slander's  obloquy  ? 
Dost  thou  love  Jesus  in  the  orphan's  claim, 
And  bid  the  widow  welcome  in  His  name  1" 
Say  not,  "  When  saw  we  Thee  ?"  Each  member  dear, 
Poor,  and  afflicted  wears  His  image  here  j' 
And  if  unvalued  or  unknown  by  thee. 
Where  can  thy  union  with  the  Body  be  ?k 
And  if  thou  thus  art  to  the  body  dead, 
Where  is  thy  life  in  Christ  the  living  Head?" 
And  if  dissevered  from  the  living  Vine,' 
How  canst  thou  dream  that  thou  hast  life  divine?^ 
Sweet  is  the  union  true  believers  feel,' 
Into  one  Spirit  they  have  drunk;  the  seal" 
Of  God  is  on  their  hearts  and  thus  they  see" 
In  each  the  features  of  one  family." 
If  one  is  suffering,  all  the  rest  are  sad.P 
If  but  the  least  is  honored,  all  are  glad. 
The  grace  of  Jesus,  which  they  all  partake, 
Flows  out  in  mutual  kindness  for  His  sake. 
Here  He  has  left  them  for  awhile  to  wait, 
And  represent  him  in  their  suffering  state,i 
While  He,  though  glorified  as  yet,  alone. 
Bears  the  whole  church  before  the  Father's  throne.' 


»  John  xxi.  15. 
>>  1  Cor.  iii.  4. 
«  Rom.  i.  Ifi. 

Matt.  XXV.  34-40. 
"  James  i.  27. 
f  1  Cor.  xii.  12. 
«  1  Cor.  xii.  26. 
>■  Col.  i.  18. 
'  John  XV.  i. 


"  John  XV.  6. 
1  Rom.  xii.  5. 

m  Eph.  iv.  2  :  I  Cor.  xii.  13. 
n  Eph.  i.  13. 
•  Eph.  iii.  15. 
P  1  Cor.  xii.  26. 
a  Eph.  V.  20. 
'  Heb.  vii.  25. 


"When  the  church  threw  aside  her  pacific  cha- 
racter, harnessed  herself  for  battle,  and  rushed 
into  the  bloody  field,  she  scaled  her  apostacy  with 
blood,  and  from  that  day  to  this  has  worn  a  garb 
foreign  to  her  proper  character,  and  derogatory  to 
the  honor  and  interest  of  her  King. 
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incient  Records. 

As  it  was  not  long  before  a  falling  away  mani- 
fested itself  in  the  primitive  churches,  it  need  be 
no  matter  of  surprise  if  the  like  happened  among 
the  meetings  of  our  early  Friends.  The  date  of 
the  following  record  shows  how  soon  a  declension 
took  place  from  the  zeal  displayed  on  their  first 
gathering,  while  it  shows  the  wisdom  of  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  system  of  discipline  whereby 
provision  was  made  for  the  awakening  and  restora- 
tion of  those  who  had  in  any  measure  left  their 
first  love.  We  have  no  account  of  what  was  the 
result  of  the  Epistle  from  the  Monthly  Meeting 
in  question  upon  these  particular  meetings  to 
whicli  it  was  addressed. 

At  a  meeting  held  at  Thos.  Ellwood's,  on  the 
5th  of  Fourth  month,  1672,  an  account  being 
given  that  Friends  of  Missenden,  Amersham, 
Chesham,  and  Woburnham,  through  negligence, 
by  degrees,  let  fall  their  meetings  on  week-days, 
this  meetinsT,  sensible  of  the  hurt  and  loss  occa- 
sioned thereby  to  the  Friends  of  those  meetings, 
as  well  as  to  the  honour  of  Truth  and  its  testimony, 
long  sfnce  borne  in  those  places,  provided  that 
William  Penn,  and  Nicholas  Noy,  should  visit  ^ 
the  Friends  of  those  meetings  respectively,  and 
to  them  read  the  following  letter,  in  the  name  of 
this  meeting : — 

"  Dear  Friends, — When  we  consider  the  days 
that  are  past,  and  the  years  that  are  gone,  and 
call  to  mind  the  time  of  our  distress,  when  dark- 
ness had  overcast  us,  insomuch  that  we  saw  no 
light,  and  then  bring  to  remembrance  the  day- 
spring  that  descended  upon  us — the  breaking  forth 
of  God's  visitation  of  light  among  us.  0  glorious 
was  the  day  !  how  joyful  those  tidings  !  how  lovely 
the  feet  of  them  that  were  the  messengers  there- 
of! Were  not  you,  with  us,  deeply  affected; 
your  souls  smitten,  and  made  to  confess  to  the 
same,  and  to  bear  your  testimony  over  all  the  suf- 
ferings and  reproach  that  did  attend  you  ?  And 
in  that  tender,  lovely  time,  even  the  years  of  your 
youth,  and  your  first  espousals,  were  you  not  zeal- 
ous for  the  Lord,  and  did  you  not  assemble  your- 
selves together  to  wait  upon  Him  ;  to  feel  after 
his  presence,  as  that  alone  in  which  you  found 
life,  grace,  strength,  and  true  satisfaction  ?  And 
did  you  not  then  run  well  ?  But  what  hath  bin 
dered  ?  0,  what  hath  taken  you  off?  It  is  our 
brotherly  exhortation  in  the  dear  and  blessed  truth 
of  Grod  that  you  let  not  the  testimony  once  borne 
amongst  you,  and  by  you,  fall  in  your  streets, 
that  it  may  not  be  told  by  professor  or  profane, 
there  was  once  a  meeting  of  the  people  called 
Quakers  in  Amersham,  but  it  is  come  to  nothing. 

Surely  the  Lord  is  not  pleased  herewith,  nor 
doth  it  engage  the  Lord's  presence,  nor  is  it  for 
your  growth  and  profiting  in  the  work  and  way  of 
the  Lord.  But  it  both  hurts  your  brethren,  gives 
offence  to  the  worldly  ones,  and  makes  you  barren, 
and  dishonours  God's  everlasting  truth.  There- 
fore, in  the  tender  love  of  God,  that  is  zealous  oi 
his  pure  glory,  get  together  again,  sit  down  and 
wait  to  feel  the  Lord's  presence  and  wisdom,  and 
ordering  amongst  you  for  the  establishment  ol 
your  decayed  meetings,  that  (though  but  two  01 
three)  you  may  not  forsake  the  assembling  ol 
yourselves  together,  but  meeting  by  the  light  anc 
name  of  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord,  his  divine  pre^ 
sence  and  heavenly  blessings,  you  may  witness  (( 
your  refreshment,  growth,  and  establishment;  t( 
the  comforting  of  your  brethren,  the  judging  0 
the  world,  and  the  magnifying  the  name  of  th< 
Lord  our  God,  in  which  you  w'll  all  come  to  ob 
tain  an  eternal  inheritance  with  all  them  that  ii 
their  day  did  diligently  come  together  to  worshij 
God  in  the  pure  light  and  spirit  of  his  Son.  Aa( 
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dear  friends,  this  further  springs  in  our  minds  in 
the  same  tender  love  of  the  Lord,  that  you  make 
it  matter  of  great  weight  to  frequent,  and  as  much 
as  may  be,  with  all  clearness,  before  the  Lord,  to 
keep  close  to  your  own  meetings,  whereby  you 
may  be  a  strength  and  support  to  one  another, 
and  may  all  come  to  know  what  it  is  to  travel 
through  and  over  those  weights  and  exercises  that 
attend  all  who  are  the  first-fruits  to  God  in  any 
place,  that  so  you  may  come  to  receive  the  reward 
of  true  travellers  in  the  way  of  the  Lord.  And 
we  are  well  assyred  that  the  Lord  will  cause  the 
life  to  arise,  break  forth,  and  shine  through  all 
fogs  aqd  mists  of  darkness^  to  the  lifting  up  of 
his  standard  and  ensign  for  the  gathering  in  of 
the  people,  as  you  are  faithfully,  closely,  and 
lovingly  exercised  in  your  hearts  and  spirits 
bowards  God  in  all  your  meetings. — From  our 
Monthly  Meeting,  the  Sih  of  4<A  month,  1672. 


Commerce  of  New  York. — The  total  imports  of 
'oreign  merchandise  in  1864  amounted  to  $214,- 
504,238.  The  exports  during  the  same  period 
were  $215,252,318.  The  exports  of  specie  for 
;he  year  amounted  to  $50,108,746.  Each  of 
ihese  amounts  show  a  slight  increase  over  the  cor- 
•esponding  ones  for  the  previous  year.  The  cus- 
;oms  revenue  in  gold,  received  through  the  New 
STork  Custom  House,  amounted  in  1864  to  $66,- 
)93,842,  which  is  five  millions  more  than  in  1863. 
During  the  year,  four  thousand  eight  hundred 
ind  nine  vessels  arrived  here  from  foreign  ports, 
—a  decrease  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-three 
Vom  1863.  This  decrease  is  very  light  when  the 
latural  effects  of  the  war  are  taken  into  considera- 
ion.  But  few  of  these  vessels  carried  the  Ameri- 
an  flag.  One  hundred  and  ninety-eight  thou- 
and  three  hundred  and  forty-two  passengers 
irrived,  most  of  them  emigrants  who  have  settled 
n  this  country. 


For  "  The  Friend." 


A  ground  of  dwarfish n ess,  is  because  the  rising 
generation  do  not  offer  themselves  whole  burnt 
fferings,  or  whole  burnt  sacrifices.  The  language 
f  their  dress  and  conduct  does  not  proclaim,  "  I, 
he  clay,  Thou,  the  potter,  make  of  me  whatso- 
ver  seemeth  good  in  Thy  sight,"  without  reserve, 
T  retaining  any  part  that  is  for  the  fire  or  the 
80111]  lammer.    We  may  mourn  over  the  empty  seats, 
ll  ve  may  weep  between  the  porch  and  the  altar, 
iorDi  >ut  until  our  dear  young  Friends  give  up  unre- 
ervedly,  we  shall  continue  to  see  those  signs  of 
)faiie  infaithfulness.    It  is  evident  that  some  of  them 
lej  lo  not  offer  themselves  a  whole  burnt  offering, 
)y  their  coming  just  so  far,  and  not  following  on 
D«  0  know  the  Lord,  who  would  make  kings  and 
ittn  )riests  of  them,  unto  Himself;  but  contrariwise 
jaji  ike  Saul,  they  are  reserving  the  best  of  the  sheep 
ind  oxen  ;  but  this  will  be  as  unacceptable  to  the 
3ead  of  the  church,  as  his  offering  was  to  the 
[lieK  jrophet,  who  said,  "  Behold,  to  obey  is  better 
,han  sacrifice,  and  to  hearken,  than  the  fat  of 
jai  'ams.    For  rebellion  is  as  the  sin  of  witchcraft, 
nd  stubbornness  is  as  iniquity  and  idolatry." 
Drue  it  is,  that  the  path  of  the  just  is  as  a  shin- 
ng  light,  shining  more  and  more  unto  the  per- 
'ect  day;  and  when  the  beloved  youth  of  our 
ji  highly  favoured  Society,  lay  all  their  crowns  at 
;he  Master's  feet — bring  all  their  tithes  into  His 
storehouse — continue  in  the  furnace  until  all  the 
tin,  dross,  and  reprobate  silver  are  consumed, 
having  no  will  of  their  own,  then,  and  not  till 
'/ll  then,  shall  we  see  sons  and  daughters  coming  up, 
i  living  army,  to  the  help  of  the  Lord  against  the 
mighty  j  for  while  any  in  their  own  strength  are 
^li  sndeavouring  to  promote  His  blessed  cause,  they 
will  find  that  dwarfishness  and  lifelessness  will  be 


the  result.  For  truly  "it  is  not  by  might  or  by 
power,  but  by  my  spirit,  saith  the  Lord."  And 
while  the  beloved  young  people  are  thus  holding 
back  a  part,  let  those  in  the  middle  and  elder 
ranks,  see  that  they  are  not  presenting  stumbling 
blocks  to  the  honest  enquirer;  for  our  high  and 
holy  profession  leads  into  great  simplicity  and 
self-denial:  believing  as  I  do  that  costly  and  rich 
apparel  in  these,  is  as  much  to  be  testified  against 
as  vanity  and  fashion  in  the  dear  youth.  For 
none  of  us  are  to  eat  our  own  bread,  or  wear  our 
own  apparel,  but  to  let  it  be  Epanifest  that  we 
have  passed  through  the  stripping  room,  as  well 
as  the  river  of  judgment,  by  the  memorials  about 
us. 


LaJee  Disasters  in  1864. — The  Detroit  Tribune 
publishes  a  list  of  three  hundred  and  seventy-nine 
marine  disasters  that  have  occurred  on  the  lakes 
during  the  past  year.  They  are  thus  classified  : 
Explosions,  8;  capsized,  7;  ashore,  123  ;  sprung 
aleak,  151;  destroyed  by  fire,  4;  lost  sails,  902; 
foundered,  9 ;  collisions,  47.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  these  estimates  are  below  the  actual  num- 
ber, notwithstanding  they  show  an  increase  over 
"ast  year  of  twenty-nine.  The  loss  of  canvas  and 
damage  done  to  cargoes  by  vessels  which  sprung 
aleak  for  exceeds  similar  losses  in  any  former 
season. 


For  «  The  Friend." 

Musings  and  Memories. 

FORGIVE  AND  FORGET. 
A  recent  writer  says  that  under  his  window 
there  were  one  day  two  little  girls  talking,  whose 
conversation  he  overheard.  One  had  evidently 
received  an  injury  or  insult  from  a  companion, 
and  the  other  was  inciting  her  to  be  very  much 
offended  about  it.  She  said,  "  I  would  never 
speak  to  her  again.  I  would  be  angry  with  her 
as  long  as  I  lived."  The  little  sufferer  was  how- 
ever of  a  different  mind,  and  although  the  tone 
of  her  voice  showed  that  she  was  grieved  at  what 
had  occurred,  yet  promptly  and  heartily  she  an- 
swered, "  No,  I  would  not  do  so  for  anything,  I 
shall  'forgive  and  forget'  just  as  soon  as  I  can." 
Ah,  '  forgiving  and  forgetting'  is  the  proper  way 
for  the  christian  who  has  been  hardly  dealt  with, 
and  indeed  it  is  the  only  way  to  get  rid  of  an  in- 
sult or  wrong,  without  suffering  any  injury  from 
it.  This  is  the  right  way  for  the  injured.  The 
injurer  has,  however,  no  right  to  forget,  until,  by 
a  hearty  acknowledgment  of  the  wrong  done,  he 
has  obtained  forgiveness  therefor.  I  have  known 
many  a  quarrel,  have  had  to  investigate  many  a 
case  of  dispute  and  contention,  and  I  believe  I 
have  never  yet  looked  into  any,  which  had  been 
of  long  standing,  or  had  been  accompanied  by 
much  ill-feeling,  in  which  it  was  not  painfully 
evident  that  there  had  been  faults  on  both  sides. 
Reader,  hast  thou  a  quarrel,  or  if  thou  wouldst 
rather  call  it  so,  a  misupderstanding  with  any 
one;  or  dost  thou  think  any  one  has,  in  his  or 
her  intercourse  with  thee,  done  thee  wrong  ?  If 
the  quarrel,  or  whatever  thou  mayst  call  it,  has 
taken  much  hold  of  thy  feelings,  remember  it  is 
almost  a  certainty  that  there  is  some  fault  on  thy 
part,  and  if  with  true  christian  magnanimity, 
thou  art  prepared  openly  to  acknowledge  that, 
and  then  as  thou  art  in  duty  bound  as  a  follower 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  forgive  and  forget  all 
that  thou  thinks  may  have  been  done  or  said 
against  thee,  it  is  probable  that  thy  faithfulness 
in  taking  up  the  cross  to  thy  own  self-sufficiency, 
in  asking  forgiveness,  may  prove  a  life-long  bene- 
fit to  others.  I  was  recently  reading  a  biograph- 
ical sketch  of  a  pious  man,  in  which  it  was  said 
that  he  was  always  willing  to  acknowledge  when 


he  had  been  wrong.  He  had  but  little  patience 
with  some  goodly  sort  of  people,  who  would  never 
acknowledge  they  had  been  in  error,  lest  their 
character  for  consistency  should  be  shaken.  He 
remarked  on  one  occasion,  "  He  is  a  poor  man 
who  cannot  afford  to  give  away  a  sixpence,  and 
he  is  a  poor  soul,  a  very  poor  soul,  who  cannot 
afford  to  acknowledge  an  error,  lest  perchance 
someone  should  feharge  him  with  inconsistency." 
The  point  for  us  to  think  of  is,  have  we  not  been 
wrong  in  some  of  our  actions  or  sayings  ?  If  so, 
a  prompt  and  full  acknowledgment  is  due  from 
us,  whether  we  conscientiously  believe  that  our 
antagonist  has  been  as  much  or  more  to  blame. 
We  must  make  amends  unless  indeed,  we  intend 
to  give  up  all  claim  to  christian  consistency,  and 
hold  that  we  are  not  bound  to  manifest  the  gospel 
order  and  spirit  toward  those  who  have  offended 
us.  If  such  is  our  conclusion,  we  are  not  chris- 
tians in  conduct,  whatever  we  may  be  in  profes- 
sion. 

It  is  recorded  that  two  individuals,  one  of  whom 
was  a  pious  man  and  the  other  was  not,  having 
married  sisters,  met  at  the  house  of  their  father- 
in-law.  During  an  evening  conversation  there 
they  fell  into  a  dispute,  and  the  contest  waxing 
warm,  some  sharp  and  severe  things  were  uttered 
by  each.  The  man  who  made  no  claim  to  reli- 
gion was  of  a  very  fierce  and  determined  spirit, 
and  his  peculiar  harshness,  no  doubt  had  excited 
his  brother,  until  he  was  induced  to  give  utter- 
ance to  language  which  he  bitterly  lamented  over 
after  he  had  retired  to  rest.  In  the  morning  when 
he  arose,  he  was  in  his  right  mind,  for  in  his_sor- 
rowful  communings  in  tlie  night,  he  had  been 
with  his  blessed  Master,  who  had  cooled  the  fever 
of  his  spirit,  but  showed  him  his  duty,  and  gave 
him  the  needful  grace  to  perform  it.  He  called 
the  whole  family  together,  and  before  them  all, 
he  acknowledged  his  sin,  in  suffering  himself  to 
be  heated  up  in  his  controversy  with  his  brother, 
and  speaking  so  harshly  to  him,  and  he  begged 
his  brother  to  forgive  him.  The  effect  was  pow- 
erful. His  brother,  who  became  a  religious  man, 
in  after  years  writing  of  this  occurrence  says; 
"  Then  I  felt  that  he  had  got  his  foot  upon  my 
neck,  and  that  taught  me  the  Jiri>t  decisive  lesson 
of  the  superior  excellence  of  Christianity."  This 
occurrence  probably  did  more  than  anything 
earthly,  in  preparing  the  way  for  this  fierce  unbe- 
liever's reception  of  the  Truth.  He  could  see  the 
beautiful  propriety  of  his  brother's  conduct,  and 
being  led  into  a  submissive  acquaintance  with  the 
Holy  Spirit,  he  came  to  experience  in  himself  a 
measure  of  that  power  which  subdues  the  proud 
spirit  of  man,  and  brings  it  into  a  willingness  to 
confess,  as  well  as  forsake  errors  and  sins. 

I  have  read  of  a  little  boy,  who  having  been 
grievously  offended  by  another  boy,  who  had  wil- 
fully and  secretly  destroyed  one  of  his  most  valued 
playthings,  determined  to  take  a  sharp  revenge  of 
the  injurer.  He  had  laid  his  plans  for  punish- 
ment, when  a  cousin  of  riper  age  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and 
what  the  boy  was  intending  to  do  in  revenge  for 
the  injury  received,  suggested  the  putting  a  few 
coals  of  fire  on  the  culprit's  head.  The  boy  seem- 
ed to  think  it  would  look  funny  enough  to  see  his 
enemy  jumping  as  he  was  shaking  the  live  coals 
off  his  head,  but  wanted  to  know  how  he  should 
do  it.  His  cousin  replied,  "  If  thine  enemy  hun- 
ger, feed  him  ;  and  if  he  thirst,  give  him  drink  : 
for  in  so  doing  thou  shalt  heap  coals  of  fire  on  his 
head."  Little  Joseph,  for  that  was  the  boy's 
name,  thought  that  was  no  punishment  at  all,  but 
his  cousin  told  him  he  thought  if  he  treated  the 
boy  who  had  done  him  the  injury  kindly,  he 
would  not  only     ashamed,  but  feel  worse  indeed 
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than  if  he  had  been  beaten.  Joseph  enquired 
what  his  cousin  thought  would  be  a  good  kind  of 
coal  to  put  on  him,  and  it  was  suggested  that  the 
boy  who  had  done  the  mischief  was  fond  of  read- 
ing and  had  but  few  books,  whereas  Joseph  had 
many.  Joseph  determined  to  try  his  .cousin's 
plan,  and  on  meeting  the  boy,  instead  of  looking 
angry,  or  speaking  of  the  injury  he  had  received, 
he  talked  to  him  pleasantly  about  reading,  and 
when  the  boy  meotioned  having  read  all  the  books 
he  had,  he  offered  to  lend  him  his  new  book  of 
iraveh,  and  promised,  when  he  had  read  that,  to 
lend  him  more.  The  boy  was  completely  over- 
come ;  this  coal  fairly  burned  him  ;  he  confessed 
to  Joseph  the  wrong  he  had  done  him,  and  de- 
clared how  sorry  he  was,  ending  with  saying  he 
supposed  Joseph  did  not  kuow  how  mean  heVas, 
and  what  injury  he  had  done  him,  when  he  pro- 
mised him  the  books.  When  he  found  that  Joseph 
was  acquainted  with  it,  he  seemed  more  than 
ever  ashamed,  and  made  all  the  reparation  he 
could.  Joe  said  to  himself,  "  Cousin  was  risht; 
that  coal  does  burn,  but  I  feel  fine."  He  after- 
wards, in  talking  to  his  wise  cousin  about  the  mat- 
ter, told  him,  "  I  think  I  shall  have  to  set  up  a 
coal  yard."  The  fact  was,  he  found  such  coals 
not  only  burned  up  the  ill  will  of  enemies,  but 
made  the  user  of  them  warm  hearted  and  lovingly 
comfortable. 

This  kind  of  punishment,  the  only  kind  indeed 
Christianity  allows  us  to  inflict  on  those  who  have 
injured  us,  may  be  safely  recommended  to  all,  old 
as  well  as  young.  Self-conceit,  pride,  the  habit 
of  self-justification,  may  prevent  us  from  seeing 
how  far  we  ourselves  are  to  blame  in  any  un- 
pleasant difference  we  may  have  with  others. 
But  if  we,  notwithstanding  we  may  think  we  have 
not  been  9rtMc/t  in  error  ourselves,  try  to  burn  those 
who  have  injured  us,  with  the  hot  coals  of  kind- 
ness, and  they  in  their  turn  should  try  the  same 
kind  of  severity  towards  us,  we  may  be  assured 
that  the  effect  on  each  will  be  anything  but  un- 
pleasant, and  the  only  things  consumed,  will  be 
our  harsh  and  unchristian  thoughts  one  of  another. 
Try  it,  dear  friends,  try  it ! 

United  Slates  Supreme  Court. — The  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  as  at  present  consti- 
tuted, comprises  ten  judges:  a  Chief  Justice  and 
nine  Associate  Justices,  the  former  with  a  salary 
of  S6,500,  and  tlie  others  §6,000.  The  names  of 
those  who  now  till  this  bench  are  as  follows  : 
Salmon  P.  Chase,  of  Ohio,  Chief  Justice  ;  Nathan 
Clifford,  of  Maine ;  Samuel  Nelson,  of  New  York ; 
Robert  C.  Grier,  of  Pennsylvania;  James  M. 
Wayne,  of  Georgia;  David  Davis,  of  Illinois; 
John  Catron,  of  Tennessee;  Noah  H.  Swain,  of 
Ohio ;  S  amui'l  F.  Miller,  of  Iowa,  and  Stephen  J. 
Field,  of  California,  Associate  Justices.  Tlic  last 
named  has  one  thousand  dollars  allowed  for 
mileage.  The  court  meets  at  Washington  on  the 
first  Second-day  of  the  Twelfth  month  of  each 
year,  and  generally  continues  in  session  till  the 
adjournment  of  Congress. 

Losses  by  Fire  in  1864. — During  the  past  year 
the  enormous  sum  of  82«,5jJ2,U00  was  lost  by  fires 
in  the  loyal  Slates,  without  counting  losses  under 
twenty  thousand  dollars  or  losses  by  the  war,  as 
at  Chauiber.sburgh.  'J'liis  amount  exceeds  the 
losses  for  any  previous  year  within  the  last  decade. 
Add  to  it  ten  millions  of  dollars  for  the  minor 
losses  and  we  have  a  grand  total  of  nearly  forty 
millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  property  consumed 
by  fire  in  a  single  year.  This  heavy  lo.<s  is  owing 
to  the  rash,  off-hand  style  in  which  Americans 
conduct  their  business,  and  the  carelessness  with 
which  they  store  their  goods. 


Selected  for  "The  Friend." 

Some  account  of  the  birth,  education,  and  con- 
vincement  of  that  faithful  minister  of  the  ever- 
lasting gospel,  Thomas  Raylton,  found  after  his 
decease,  in  his  own  handwriting  ;  to  which  is 
added  some  farther  relation  of  his  ministry,  &c., 
since  his  settlement  in  London,  taken  from  the 
testimony  of  the  Bull  and  Mouth  Monthly 
Meeting,  concerning  him. 
"  I  was  born  on  the  30th  day  of  the  Sixth 
month,  1671,  in  Bowes,  in  the  North  part  of 
Yorkshire,  and  educated  in  the  way  of  the  church 
of  England.  But  in  the  year  1685,  being  about 
fourteen  years  of  age,  and  then  a  scholar  with  one 
Richard  Wharton,  priest  of  the  parish,  and  a 
teacher  of  a  free  school  in  Bowes,  aforesaid,  it 
providentially  happened  that  by  the  invitation  of 
Francis  Wrightson,  one  called  a  quaker,  at  whose 
house  a  meeting  was  kept,  about  two  miles  from 
the  place  of  my  abode,  my  mother  went  to  a  meet- 
ing there  and  took  me  to  ride  before  her.  At 
this  meeting  were  two  ministers,  namely,  John 
Bowron  and  George  Rook,  the  latter  then  Uving 
in  Cumberland,  but  since  in  Ireland,  being  come 
to  visit  Friends  thereaway,  by  whose  powerful 
ministry  and  lively  prayer,  it  pleased  God  to  open 
my  heart,  and  to  let  me  see  the  vanity  of  this  pres- 
ent world,  of  which  for  my  short  time,  I  had  had 
some  share,  for  which  I  had  been  often  secretly 
smitten  by  the  just  witness  of  God  in  my  own 
heart.  Yet,  for  all  that,  I  was  pretty  much  a 
stranger  to  it,  and  so  was  not  sensible  from  whence 
it  came,  until  I  came  to  be  affected  with  the  gos- 
pel, which,  I  may  say,  was  glad  tidings  of  salva- 
tion to  me.  From  that  day  I  was  joined  in  heart 
with  those  people  that  directed  to  Christ  within, 
the  hope  of  their  glory.  And  although  [  have 
had  many  instructors  in  Christ  since,  yet  I  have 
not  many  fathers,  for  the  said  George  Rook,  who 
preached  the  word  by  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ, 
was  the  instrument  under  the  Lord  for  my  con- 
vincement,  for  which  I  bow  my  knees,  and  wor- 
ship and  thank  the  Lord  for  his  goodness  hith- 
erto. 

"After  I  was  joined  with  those  people,  the 
word  of  God  more  powerfully  wrought  in  me,  and 
showed  me  that  I  was  to  alter  the  course  of  my 
conversation,  that  was,  to  leave  the  corrupt  life, 
and  shun  evil  company.  And  forasmuch  as  I 
was  bowed  before  the  Lord,  and  had  given  up  my 
name  to  serve  him,  I  then  saw  I  must  walk  in 
the  narrow  way,  and  leave  the  vain  compliments, 
the  putting  off  the  hat,  and  bowing  the  knee  to 
man,  &c.  I  was  soon  taken  notice  of,  and  com- 
plaint made  to  my  mother,  of  my  neglecting  to 
conform  to  these  things,  by  the  priest,  my  then 
master,  who  was  moved  at  my  behaviour,  and  as 
I  suppose,  intended  at  that  time  to  have  used  the 
rod,  and  having  made  preparation,  called  me  to 
him.  He  said,  I  heard  to  day  that  thou  wentest 
by  Mr.  Bounskell,  and  didst  not  put  off  thy  hat, 
and  bid  good  morrow,  adding,  what  is  thy  reason 
for  so  doing?  Whether  is  it  pride  or  religion  ? 
Upon  which  I  told  him  it  was  not  pride.  Then, 
said  he,  it  must  be  religion,  and  if  so,  thou  must 
not  be  whipped  ;  and  so  laid  down  the  rod.  But, 
said  he,  if  for  religion,  let  me  know  why  thou 
refusedst,  and  give  me  some  precedent.  So  I 
told  him  I  had  been  reading  in  the  Revelations, 
and  there  I  found  that  an  angel  showed  Jolin 
many  things,  and  that  John  said,  '  When  I  heard 
and  seen,  1  fell  down  to  worship  the  angel  that 
showed  nie  those  things ;  but  the  angel  said,  sec 
thou  do  it  not,  for  I  am  of  thy  fellow  servants, 
and  of  thy  brethren  the  prophets,  and  of  them 
which  keep  the  sayings  of  this  book  :  worship 
(rod.'  And  from  this  I  told  him,  I  refused  to  do 
it  unto  men. 


"But  he  endeavoured  to  persuade  me,  that 
what  he  requested  of  me  was  no  more  than  3) 
civil  respect  between  man  and  man;  and  from 
thence  he  thought  I  might  the  better  conform 
to  it.  To  make  me  the  more  willing  to  be- 
lieve it  was  no  worship,  but  respect,  as  he  had: 
said  before,  he  turned  me  to  the  place  of  Heth 
and  Abraham's  bowing  to  each  other,  and  also 
proceeded  to  show  me  something  of  the  like  kind 
among  the  children  of  Israel,  in  the  time  of  Moses 
and  Joshua.  But  all  these  were  to  no  purpose  to 
me,  for  my  eye  was  open  to  see  a  more  glorious 
dispensation  than  that  of  Moses,  yea,  or  the  pfo- 
phets.  For  though  they  were  good  men,  and  by 
the  spirit  of  Christ  in  them  they  did  foretell  the 
coming  of  Christ,  and  of  his  sufferings  ;  yet  they 
did  not  live  to  see  those  things  come  to  pass, 
which  they  had  spoken  of.  So  that  he  had 
no  force  in  his  argument  to  make  me  use  those 
things  which  might  be  used  among  the  fathers, 
and  also  after  the  law.  And  since  the  new  Tes- 
tament is  silent,  and  gives  no  account  of  either 
Christ  or  his  apostles  being  in  the  practice  oi 
bowing  ;  I  did  not  see  why  either  knee  or  hat 
should  be  expected  of  me.  As  for  the  latter,  I 
have  no  account  at  all,  therefore,  I  stood  to  mj 
principle,  and  kept  to  the  light  and  understand- 
ing the  Lord  hath  given  me  through  Jesus  Christ 
my  Saviour,  who  was  then  come  to  my  house  in 
spirit,  and  hath  brought  salvation  with  him. 

"  That  day  I  told  one  of  my  school-fellows  that 
what  my  master  had  shown  me  was  but  out  of  the 
law,  and  not  of  the  gospel,  which  he  told  my  mas- 
ter, and  I  had  a  quiet  day.  It  is  to  be  observed 
that  this  was  but  the  beginning  of  further  exer 
cise,  for  as  it  was  in  some  measure  begun,  (thougfc 
I  had  at  that  time  met  with  favourable  treatment 
from  my  examiner,  whose  moderation,  as  I  have 
said,  then  appeared,)  yet,  after  this,  whether  ii 
was  grief  which  he  was  then  in,  being  in  all  pro- 
bability likely  to  part  with  one  from  his  flock 
over  which,  he  might  look  upon  himself  to  b( 
pastor,  or  from  the  persuasion  of  my  parents,  h( 
began  to  be  more  severe,  and  told  me  that  unless 
I  would  make  congees  to  him,  as  he  called  them; 
he  would  teach  me  no  longer.  Although  I  must 
confess  I  would  gladly  have  learned  a  little  morei 
being  then  a  bible  scholar ;  yet,  rather  than  U 
have  it  in  a  way  I  saw  I  must  deny  and  bear  tes 
timony  against,  I  forsook  the  school  at  that  time 
and  went  home  to  my  father's  house,  and  told  mj  | 
mother  the  occasion  of  my  coming.  Although  i 
she  took  me  to  the  first  meeting  but  a  few  weekf 
before,  yet  she  then  repented  it  and  would  no- 
hear  of  my  suffering  by  my  master,  so  as  to  giv( 
me  any  relief ;  upon  which  I  left  the  house  for  i 
while. 

"  But  I  think  I  may  say  the  arm  of  the  Lore 
wrought  for  me,  for  my  master  presently  sent 
word  to  my  mother  that  he  had  done  what  was  ir  ' 
his  power  to  persuade  lue  to  be  conformable,  bu' 
he  saw  it  would  not  do,  therefore  desired  her  t( 
send  nie  to  school  again,  and  said  he  would  ]eaT< 
me  to  my  liberty  about  religion.  The  tiding! 
were  brought  to  me  as  I  was  alone  under  ar 
hedge,  where  I  was  retired,  not  then  knowing 
what  would  become  of  nic,  who  had  both  left  th« 
school,  and  knew  not  with  whom  to  lodge.  Bm 
whilst  I  was  in  this  condition,  the  tidings  I  havt 
mentioned  were  brought  to  me,  which  I  receivec 
gladly,  and  went  to  school  again,  and  found  il 
pretty  much  as  had  been  told  me;  and  thus  th(f 
Lord  pleaded  my  innocent  cause,  to  whom  bi 
glory  ascribed  forever. 

"  Thus  far  I  got  on  my  way,  and  was  still  tc 
go  further.  My  parents  had  taught  us  from  oui 
childhood  to  ask  of  them  to  pray  to  God  to  blesf 
us;  and  though  it  is  true  there  is  not  an  evil  it 
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i{  the  thing  itself,  yet  the  bringing  of  it  into  such  a 
form  as  to  use  it  every  night  and  morning,  this 
also  I  found  was  my  place  to  leave  off,  at  which 
they  were  very  much  offended,  and  began  to  beat 
me  into  a  compliance  with  them.  But  that  would 
not  do,  for  I  had  read  that  saying  of  our  Lord, 
Whosoever  loves  father  or  mother  more  than 
me,  is  not  worthy  of  me.'  So  that  in  an  holy 
resolution  I  went  on,  not  much  doubting  but  the 
Lord  would  help  me  over  that  as  he  had  over 
other  things  before,  which,  in  time,  he  did. 

"  The  course  I  took,  after  much  threatening, 
and  several  beatings  upon  the  above  subject  was 
this.     I  left  my  father's  house,  and  was  kept 
privately  for  about  fifteen  days  ;  but  as  Moses,  by 
the  good  providence  of  God,  and  care  of  his  sis- 
ter, who  watched  to  see  what  would  become  of 
him,  was  ordered  to  his  mother  again  to  be  his 
Qurse,  a  providence  to  be  commemorated,  so  was 
I  watched  over  by  some  of  those  people  to  whom 
[  was  joined  in  fellowship,  and  by  them  sent  for 
J  to  come  to  one  of  their  meetings.    I  being  then 
i(  demote  from  it,  yet,  at  their  request  I  went,  for 
meetings  were  precious  to  me.    I  had  been  but 
,t  about  two  meetings  from  the  first,  and  that  was 
bout  three-quarters  of  a  year  before,  and  a  good 
neeting  this  was  to  me.    After  the  meeting  was 
er,  some  of  the  Friends  undertook  to  go  and 
)ffer  me  to  my  father  again.    I  went  along  with 
hem,  and  coming  there,  they  told  my  father  that 
was  their  desire  that  he  would  take  me  home 
mUgain,  as  I  was  his  son,  and  if  he  would  not  ac- 
ept  of  me  as  a  son,  then  as  a  servant  into  his 
louse  ;  but  if  he  would  not  as  either,  then,  said 
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hey,  he  must  become  our  care,  forasmuch  as  he 
as  become  one  of  us.  This  proposition  took  such 
lold  of  my  parents,  that  the  Friends  were  thanked 
or  the  care  they  had  over  me. 

(To  be  concladed.) 
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Railroad  and  Steamboat  Accidents. — There 
rere  more  people  killed  and  wounded  by  railroad 
ccidents  last  year  than  in  any  preceding  year 
ince  1854.  One  hundred  and  forty  accidents 
ccurred,  four  hundred  and  four  lives  were  lost, 
nd  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-six 
ersoDS  were  wounded.  The  transportation  of 
roops  does  not  account  for  this  increase,  for  the 
ailroads  transported  quite  as  many  soldiers  in 
863,  and  yet  the  number  of  accidents  and  the 
umber  of  killed  and  wounded  wjre  nearly  double 
hose  of  that  year.  The  steamboat  accidents  in 
864  were  less  frequent  and  fatal.  They  did  not 
xceed  the  average  for  the  last  ten  years,  but 
rere  more  numerous  than  in  1863. 
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Inundations  in  Italy — Damages  to  Railways. 
^  «— The  Italian  papers  contain  full  accounts  of  dam- 
'   "  ging  floods  in  Central  Italy.    The  following  is  a 
ondensed  account : 
,  ^  "  Of  all  these  provinces  Tuscany  appears  to 
!  ave  been  the  greatest  sufferer.    Part  of  Florence 
'lias  been  laid  under  water  by  the  overflowing  of 
I'*  he  Arno,  and  food  and  other  necessaries  are  con- 
'""^  eyed  to  the  inhabitants  by  means  of  boats.  The 
ommune  of  Signa,  lying  between  Florence  and 
!  Smpoli,  was  reduced  to  great  distress  by  the  en- 
' roachments  of  the  swollen  river,  and  a  train  was 
ent  from  Florence  with  provisions  for  the  unfor- 
anate  population.    But  the  last  train  from  Leg- 
em having  arrived  safely,  the  guards  on  the  line 
ad  retired  to  rest,  and  in  the  dense  darkness  it 
ras  not  perceived  that  at  a  distance  of  four  chil 
metres  from  the  city  a  wooden  bridge  had  been 
wept  away  by  the  current,  and  the  locomotive, 
nth.  the  driver  and  the  stoker,  was  precipitated 
□to  the  stream.    The  few  passengers  had  time  to 
xtricate  themselves  from  their  perilous  position, 


but  could  give  no  help  to  the  unfortunates  who 
were  struggling  in  the  water.  There  was  no 
remedy  for  it  but  to  return  to  Florence  and  to  im- 
plore succor,  which  was,  of  course,  instantly  forth- 
coming, and  a  second  train  was  despatched  to  the 
scene  of  disaster.  The  new  comers,  consisting  of 
three  firemen,  a  lieutenant  and  two  soldiers,  were 
provided  with  a  boat  and  with  all  things  necessary 
for  the  rescue  of  the  sufferers,  supposing  them  to 
be  still  alive.  Torches  were  lighted,  and  every 
means  were  taken  to  ascertain  the  position  of  the 
men.  The  boat  was  launched  into  the  impetuous 
stream,  but  every  endeavor  proved  fruitless  until 
daybreak,  when  the  two  objects  of  the  search  were 
discovered  still  living,  but  up  to  their  breast  in 
water,  and  clinging  desperately  to  the  trunk  of  a 
tree. 

"At  Pisa,  also,  the  Arno  has  broken  its  banks, 
but  the  damage  inflicted  is  of  comparatively  little 
moment.  On  the  line  of  railway  from  Florence 
to  Arezzo,  two  bridges  have  been  washed  away. 
Between  Florence  and  Empoli,  the  viaduct  at 
Montelupo  is  destroyed,  and  the  communication 
with  Leghorn  is  consequently  interupted,  as  like- 
wise that  between  Florence  and  Siena.  At  Mar- 
zalotto  the  railway  is  under  water,  and  the  dam- 
age cannot,  it  is  said,  be  repaired  in  less  than  two 
months.  Travellers  from  Bologna  to  Pistoja  are 
therefore  now  obliged  to  perform  a  portion  of  their 
journey  along  the  carriage  road,  and  trains  have 
been  discontinued  by  night  from  Bologna  to  Fer- 
rara,  as,  although  no  accidents  have  yet  occurred 
there,  it  is  not  expected  that  the  district  can  long 
remain  exempt.  Snow  has  already  made  its  ap- 
pearance at  Bologna,  which  as  you  know,  is  more 
favourably  situated  in  regard  to  climate  than 
either  Turin  or  Milan,  and  this  circumstance  is 
regarded  as  indicative  of  a  severe  winter. 

"  According  to  the  last  advices  the  danger  is 
over,  or  at  least  suspended.  The  Arno  has  re- 
turned to  its  bed,  although  it  remains  still  above 
its  usual  level,  and  repairs  are  being  carried  on 
with  vigor  in  the  recently  flooded  quarters  of  Flor- 
ence. But  a  few  days  have  produced  on  the  cen- 
tral Italian  railways  a  series  of  disasters  which  will 
interfere  for  some  time  to  come  with  the  prompt 
ness  of  our  communications  with  that  part  of  the 
country." — Late  Paper. 

Those  forty  days  of  Christ  in  the  wilderness 
must  have  been  the  most  eventful  days  of  his 
Messiahship;  including  beyond  all  question, 
vast  unknown,  but  necessary  and  sublime  prepa- 
ration for  his  work.  No  other  chapter  in  the 
whole  history  has  a  more  mysterious  interest, 
covered  though  it  be,  in  dimness  and  silence. 
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A  petition  from  fifty  thousand  citizens  of  Illi- 
nois will  be  presented  at  the  coming  session  of  the 
Legislature  of  that  State,  for  the  repeal  of  the 
Black  Laws  of  Illinois,  which  forbid  negroes 
coming  into  the  State  under  severe  penalties.  M. 
Jones,  of  Chicago,  a  coloured  man  of  great  energy, 
formerly  a  slave,  but  now  the  owner  of  one  of  the 
finest  buildings  in  the  city,  is  among  the  most 
active  in  urging  this  matter. 
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FIRST  MONTH  28,  1865. 


How  few  who  have  been  accustomed  through- 
out their  lives  to  partake  of  the  comforts  and 
luxuries  of  a  good  home,  with  ample  provision  of 
food  and  clothing,  and  the  various  conveniences 
that  administer  to  our  wants  and  gratify  our  tastes, 
sufficiently  estimate  the  number  and  greatness  of 


the  blessings  they  are  receiving,  or  the  debt  of 
gratitude  they  are  daily  accumulating  to  their 
omniscient  Benefactor.  Like  the  light  and  heat 
diffused  by  the  sun,  or  the  unseen  atmosphere 
spread  everywhere  around  us,  life  and  these  bene- 
factions accompanying  it,  come  to  us  so  regularly 
and  are  appropriated  so  habitually,  that  we  are  apt 
to  forgot  we  have  no  power  in  ourselves  by  which 
they  can  be  created ;  that  they  are  providential 
gifts,  which  but  for  the  merciful  extension  of 
Divine  regard,  would  immediately  fail. 

It  is  undoubtedly  the  intention  of  the  great 
Creator  that  man,  during  his  short  sojourn  upon 
earth,  should  realize  a  purified  enjoyment  of  the 
good  things  pertaining  to  his  temporal  home;  and 
that  sin,  which  worked  man's  woe,  and  made  the 
whole  creation  to  groan,  is  the  sole  cause  why 
every  one  does  not  share  in  the  abundance  and 
happiness  intended.  When  his  mighty  and  gra- 
cious Author  made  him  a  little  lower  than  the 
angels,  and  placed  him  at  the  head  of  all  terres- 
tial  beings,  He  endowed  him  with  powers,  both 
physical  and  intellectual,  adapted  to  the  sphere 
he  was  to  occupy,  and  capable  of  applying  to  his 
use  and  pleasure  the  various  objects  of  creative 
power  called  into  existence  for  his  service  and 
pleasure.  The  earth,  diversified  with,  hill  and 
dale,  teeming  with  vegetable  and  mineral  wealth, 
and  clothed  with  untiring  beauty,  bore  the  im- 
press of  the  relation  existing  between  it  and  the 
noble  being  created  out  of  its  dust,  and  placed 
upon  it,  with  an  injunction  that  he  should  labour 
for  its  culture  and  his  own  enjoyment. 

But  even  in  his  state  of  primeval  innocence, 
and  surrounded  with  the  uncontaminated  produc- 
tions of  paradise,  man  was  dependent  for  every 
thing  that  he  possessed  or  enjoyed,  on  the  infinite 
goodness  of  Him  who — though  perfect  in  all 
things  himself — bad  condescended  to  give  him 
existence,  that  be  might  bring  glory  to  his  name, 
and  partake  of  the  happiness  of  heaven.  When 
he  sinned,  and  marred  the  design  of  his  creation, 
he  not  only  deservedly  Incurred  the  displeasure 
of  his  Creator  and  Benefactor,  but  he  forfeited 
all  claim  to  the  use  of  any  portion  of  the  creation 
for  his  sustenance  or  comfort.  Mercy  then  saved 
him  from  perishing,  and  the  Most  High  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  this  same  attribute  has  continued,  and 
still  continues  his  exhaustless  and  undeserved 
bounty  to  the  worktnanship  of  his  hand,  though 
he  has  regained  no  claim  of  right  thereto. 
Added  to  this  is  the  debt  incurred  by  the  price 
paid  and  the  means  provided  for  the  salvation  of 
the  immortal  soul,  all  springing  from  and  resting 
on  the  same  unfathomable  love. 

Considerations  such  as  these  are  profitable,  if 
they  awaken  to  a  sense  of  gratitude  and  duty,  and 
stir  us  up  to  seek  for  strength  to  repress  the 
promptings  of  pride,  to  avoid  spending  the  gifts 
we  receive  merely  for  selfish  gratifications,  and  to 
cherish  and  obey  a  disposition  to  make  practical 
acknowledgment  of  our  stewardship,  by  sharing 
our  superabundance  with  the  needy,  to  whom,  in 
the  providence  of  our  common  Father,  we  have 
the  privilege  of  being  the  almoners  of  his  bounty. 
By  being  thus  ready,  from  pure  motives,  to  dis- 
tribute, willing  to  communicate,  we  are  told  by 
an  apostle  we  may  be  laying  up  a  good  foundation 
against  the  time  to  come. 

This  regulation  of  the  affections,  and  perform- 
ance of  our  social  duties,  are  no  more  incumbent 
upon  the  rich  than  upon  those  more  restricted  in 
pecuniary  circumstances,  and  at  no  time  is  the 
rectitude  of  the  action,  or  its  reward,  so  much  in 
the  "  alms  deed"  done,  as  in  the  spirit  and  mo- 
tive of  the  giver.  As  there  may  be  as  much  true 
benevolence  and  christian  love  in  handing  a  cup 
of  cold  watei",  as  in  the  bestowal  of  thousands 
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which  we  do  not  need,  so  there  may  often  be  as 
sordid  love  of  money,  and  a  heart  as  little  open 
to  christian  charity  in  those  who  have  compara- 
tively little  of  this  world's  goods,  and  who  plead  not 
being  rich,  as  an  excuse  for  imparting  nothing  to 
their  suffering  fellow-creatures,  as  there  is  in  the 
man  who  rolls  in  wealth,  and  intent  upon  the  in- 
dulgence of  his  appetites,  thinks  not  of  the  des- 
titution and  want  around  him. 

Our  Saviour  told  his  immediate  disciples,  who 
we  have  reason  to  believe  were  neither  rich 
nor  accumulating  men,  "ye  have  the  poor  with 
you  always,  and  whenever  ye  will  ye  may  do 
them  good,"  indicating  the  obligation  on  all 
who  profess  his  name,  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to 


has  also  passed  the  Senate  and  House,  and  been  ap- 
proved by  the  President. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives  the  bill  to  provide  a 
republican  government  for  the  States  in  rebellion,  after 
being  discussed,  was  postponed  for  two  weeks.  The 
loan  bill  was  passed  with  an  amendment  prohibiting 
any  further  increase  of  the  currency.  The  Committee 
of  Ways  aud  Means  have  been  instructed  to  inquire  into 
the  expediency  of  assessing  one  per  cent,  on  the  first  six 
hundred  dollars  of  income  now  exempt.  The  army  bill 
reported  from  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  ap- 
propriates $511,280,000  for  the  use  of  the  army  the 
present  year.  A  resolution  has  passed  the  House-re- 
ducing ibe  duty  on  printing  paper  to  an  ad  valorem 
duty  of  three  per  cent. 

The  Capture  of  Fort  Fisher  commanding  the  entrance 
to  the  port  of  Wilmington,  N.  C,  was  effected  on  the 
night  of  the  15th  inst.,  after  a  fierce  struggle  and  des 


those  not  so  blessed  as  themselves.    But,  as  before'  perate  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  rebel  garrison.  The 


said,  we  too  easily  overlook  or  undervalue  the 
bounty  of  which  we  are  constant  recipients,  and 
forget  or  ignore  the  penury  and  claims  of  our 
.suffering  brethren  and  sisters.  We  may  look 
abroad  and  see,  or  we  may  picture  to  ourselves 
those  who  can  hardly  get  food  enough  to  support 
life,  or  clothing  to  screen  them  from  the  benumb 
ing  effects  of  the  pitiless  blast,  and  we  may  think 
we  comprehend  their  privations,  and  sympathize 
with  them  in  their  poverty  and  distress,  but  were 
we  suddeoly  to  exchange  places,  how  intolerable 
would  our  wretchedness  be  felt,  and  how  would 
we  marvel  that  they  could  enjoy  their  abundance 
while  we  were  pining  in  want*  Then  let  us  not 
forget  to  apply  the  golden  rule. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
Foreign. — News  from  Europe  to  the  8th  inst.  Great 
satisfaction  was  expressed  in  England  at  the  action  of 
President  Lincoln  in  disapproving  of  General  Dix's  order 
in  relation  to  the  pursuit  of  the  raiders  into  Canada. 
Cardwelli  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  colonies,  in  a 
speech  at  Oxford,  asserted  that  the  Canadian  govern- 
ment would  maintain  inviolate  the  neutrality  of  the 
British  territory,  and  if  the  existing  laws  prove  insuffi- 
cient they  will  not  long  remain  so.  The  war  news  from 
America  further  depressed  d,he  rebel  loan,  and  it  had 
declined  to  52,  a  fall  of  10  in  a  week.  The  British 
revenues  for  the  year  1864,  were  only  £300,000  below 
those  of  the  previous  year,  notwithstanding  the  reduc- 
tion of  several  millions  in  taxation.  Captain  Corbett, 
who  commanded  the  steamer  Sea  King  now  the  pirate 
Shenandoah,  from  London  to  Madeira,  has  been  arrested 
for  violating  the  enlistment  act,  in  enlisting  men  for  the 
rebel  navy.  The  North  German,  Lloyd's  and  Hamburg 
American  Companies,  are  each  building  new  steamers 
in  England  with  a  view  to  the  maintenance  of  a  regular 
weekly  line  from  New  York  to  Southampton,  &c.  The 
Btock  of  cotton  in  Liverpool  is  estimated  at  496,000 
bales,  including  26,000  American.  Middling  uplands, 
26rf.  Fair  Orleans,  2%\d.  Winter  red  wheat,  7s.  6rf., 
a  8s.  hd. ;  white,  8«.  5rf.  a  ds.  Zd.  per  100  lbs.  Consols, 
89}. 

Frankfort  advices  state  that  the  newly  advertised 
United  States  loan  made  speculators  timid,  although  at 
Frankfort,  prices  were, higher  than  in  New  York.  It  is 
estimated  that  about  $235,000,000  in  United  States 
bonds  h:ive  been  sent  altogether  to  Europe. 

The  French  Emperor  made  a  very  pacific  speech  at 
the  new  year's  reception.  He  was  congratulated  by  the 
Papal  Nuncio,  and  in  reply  gave  the  assurance  of  his 
earnest  efforts  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  justice. 
The  French  government  and  clergy  manifest  continued 
hostility  to  the  Pope's  Encyclical  letter. 

It  ia'  reported  that  Spain  is  about  to  recognize  the 
Kingdom  of  Italy.  A  new  Italian  loiin  of  S6, 000,000 
has  been  contracted  with  several  financial  companies  on 
the  security  of  the  State  donniins. 

United  States. — Congrest. — The  Senate  has  passed  a 
resolution  appointing  a  committee  to  investigate  the 
treatment  of  Indians  by  the  civil  and  military  authori- 
ties of  the  United  Slates.  A  remonstrance  against  the 
sabstitution  of  military  for  civil  government  in  Virginia 
has  been  referred  to  the  committee  on  military  affairs. 
A  resolution  lias  been  reported  by  the  Military  Com- 
mittee, which  provides  for  acsording  to  rebel  prisoners 
similar  treatment  to  that  received  by  the  Federal  prison- 
ers in  the  South.  The  resolution  ratifying  the  notice 
given  to  Great  Britain  by  the  President  relative  to  the 
treaty  of  1817,  limiting  the  naval  force  upon  the  lakes, 


work  was  a  very  strong  one,  and  was  considered  impreg- 
nable by  the  rebels.  Itjmounted  '72  guns,  mostly  of  large 
size,  and  its  capture  cost  the  Federal  forces  a  loss  of  about 
one  thousand  men  killed  and  wounded.  Of  the  rebels, 
about  500  men  were  killed  and  wounded,  and  1800  taken 
prisoners.  After  the  capture,  the  magazine  in  the  fort 
exploded  by  accident,  killing  and  wounding  between 
200  and  300  of  the  United  States  troops.  The  rebel 
works  on  Smith's  Island  in  the  vicinity,  have  been  aban- 
doned and  destroyed  by  them.  Admiral  Porter,  in  a 
dispatch  says,  that  Wilmington  is  now  hermetically 
sealed  against  blockade  runners. 

The  South-  West. — Present  indications  are  that  General 
Thomas's  army  will  not  soon  move  from  its  present 
position  on  the  Tennessee  river,  as  the  troops  are  con- 
structing winter  quarters. 

South  Carolina  and  Georgia. — The  monitor  Patapsco 
was  destroyed  off  Charleston  at  2  o'clock  on 'the  morn- 
ing of  the  I7th,  while  doing  picket  duty,  by  a  rebel  tor- 
pedo. Forty  or  fifty  of  the  crew  were  drowned.  On 
the  night  of  the  14th,  a  strong  Federal  force  advanced 
on  the  Pocotaligo  bridge,  on  the  Charleston  and  Savan- 
nah Railroad,  and 'captured  it  together  with  the  fortifi- 
cations and  twelve  guns,  losing  in  the  charge  forty  men 
killed  and  wounded.  The  rebels  fell  back  towards 
Charleston.  Savannah  is  still  a  blockaded  port,  and 
until  declared  open  by  a  proclamation  of  the  President, 
clearances  for  shipments  thereto  can  only  be  made  for 
military  purposes.  A  force  of  800  ^  men,  labourers  and 
mechanics,  are  about  leaving  Annapolis  for  Savannah, 
to  be  employed  in  repairing  the  railroads  centering  at 
that  city.  Permits  have  been  granted,  it  is  said,  by  the 
government  to  certain  parties  to  cut  cypress  and  yellow 
pine  lumber  in  the  State  of  Georgia.  This  kind  of  lum 
ber  is  in  great  demand  in  the  North  at  this  time.  The 
post-oflBce  at  Savannah  has  been  re-opened.  General 
Sherman  has  given  permission  to  the  farmers  of  Georgia 
to  bring  into  Savannah,  Fernandina,  or  Jacksonville 
Florida,  provisions  and  produce  of  all  kinds,  and  sell 
the  same  in  open  market,  except  the  cotton,  which  must 
be  sold  by  or  through  the  Treasury  agents.  The  people 
are  encouraged  to  meet  together  in  peaceful  assemblages 
to  discuss  measures  looking  to  their  safety  and  good 
government,  and  the  restoration  of  the  State  and  na 
tional  authority.  A  part  of  General  Sherman's  army 
appears  to  be  moving  in  the  direction  of  Charleston. 

Virginia. — No  movement  of  General  Grant's  army  is 
reported.  A  cavalry  expedition  of  five  hundred  men, 
proceeded  through.  Fairfix  and  Loudon  counties  as  far 
as  Warrenton,  without  discovering  any  large  body  of 
rebels. 

New  Orleans. — The  Indianoln,  a  heavy  iron-clad  war 
vessel,  which  was  sunk  in  the  Mississippi  two  years  ago, 
has  been  raised  and  towed  to  New  Orleans  where  she 
will  be  repaired.  The  steamer  Venango  had  been  cap- 
tured and  burned  by  guerillas  at  Pilcher's  Point. 

Southern  Items. — The  Charleston  Mercury  states  that 
the  confederate  currency  had  improved  recently,  and 
mentions  sales  of  it  at  the  rate  of  40  for  one  of  gold.  A 
Richmond  paper  regrets  the  fall  of  Fort  Fisher,  but  in- 
timates that  Wilmington  as  a  seaport  has  from  the  be- 
ginning done  the  rebel  cause  more  harm  than  good. 
The  goods  imported  through  it  were  not  indispensable, 
while  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  cotton  found  its  way 
from  thence  to  the  North.  The  rebel  papers  attribute 
the  capture  of  Fort  Fisher  to  the  want  of  sufficient  vigi- 
lance on  the  part  of  those  charged  with  its  defence. 
The  Richmond  Whig  of  the  17th,  states  that  Pierre  Soule 
had  arrived  in  Mexico  on  a  mission  for  the  confederate 
States.  The  Charleston  Mercury  complains  bitterly  of 
the  rebel  military  management  in  Georgia  and  South 
Carolina.  The  troops  are  called  bands  of  stragglers 
and  outlaws,  and  the  former  commanders  imbeciles. 
The  resolutions  of  the  Confederate  Senate  creating  the 
office  of  commander-ia-chief  of  all  the  armies  of  the 


confederacy,  and  recommendrng  that  General  Josepb 
Johnston  be  reinstated  in  his  command,  have  passed 
this  branch  of  the  rebel  Congress.  This  resolution  is 
regarded  as  the  first  step  towards  making  Gen.  Lee  tha 
military  dictator  of  the  insurgents. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  325,  including  19> 
deaths  and  interments  of  soldiers.  There  were  55  deatha 
of  consumption  ;  14  of  scarlet  fever;  23  of  typhus  and 
typhoid  fever,  and  19  of  small  pox.  ' 

Exchange  of  Prisoners. — It  appears  from  a  communica- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  War,  that  the  entire  subject  of 
exchanging  prisoners  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  General 
Grant,  and  that  although  but  a  partial  exchange  hasl 
thus  far  been  made,  there  is  reason  to  believe  a  full  ex- 
change will  soon  be  effected.  Supplies  are  now  seufc 
weekly  to  the  Federal  prisoners  in  the  South,  and  dis-. 
tributed  by  released  Union  prisoners  selected  for  that 
purpose. 

The  Markets,  S^c. — The  following  were  the  quotation* 
on  the  23d  inst.  New  York. — American  gold  200  a. 
198,  closing  at  the  latter  rate.  United  States  six  per 
cents,  1881,  109J;  ditto,  5-20,  108  ;  five  per  cen(a,  10-40^ 
lOOj.  Superfine  State  flour  $9.25  a  $9.50.  Shipping 
Ohio,  $10.65  a  $10.90.  Baltimore,  fair  to  extra,  $10.50 
a  $11.75.  Amber  Kentucky  wheat,  $2.36.  Oats, 
98  a  $1.03.  New  corn,  $1.77  ;  old  western  mixed,  $1.87. 
Middlings  cotton  dull  at  88  a  90  cts.  Cuba  sugar,  18  a 
20J  cts.  Pfo'terfeZ/jfe'a.— Superfine  flour,  $9.50  a  $10;. 
extra  and  fancy  brands,  $11  a  $13.  Prime  red  wheat 
dull  at  $2.65;  white,  $2.80  a  $3.  Rye,  $1.75  a  $1.80, 
New  yellow  corn,  $1.75.  Oats,  92  a  93  cts.  Clover- 
seed, '$15.75.  Timothy,  $6.25  a  $6.50  Flax-seed,  $3.90. 
The  offerings  of  beef  cattle  reached  about  2400  he;id. 
Prices  ranged  from  $10  to  $18  for  common  to  prime,, 
and  $18.50  a  $19  for  extra.  Of  hogs  3800  were  sold  at 
from  $17  to  $19  the  100lbs.net.  About  4000  sheep 
sold  at  from  9  to  11  cents  per  pound  gross. 
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RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  Isaac  Yarnall,  Pa.,  per  J.  S.,  $4,  vols, 
37  and  38  ;  from  Abel  Lewis,  0.,  per  A.  Garretson,  Agt, 
$2,  to  No.  21,  voL  39;  from  James  Bell,  Jr.,  Pa.,  $2 
VOL  37. 

Received  for  the  Freedmen's  Association,  from  Benja 
min  Gilbert,  Yohoghany,  $100;  from  Friends  of  Holm 
Monthly  Meeting,  Cumberland,  England,  £18.  5s.;  from! 
I.  R.  Boss,  Smyrna,  N.  York,  $39. 

WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 
A  Teacher  of  the  Arithmetical  School  on  the  boys 
side,  and  also  one  for  the  Primary  School,  will  be  wante 
at  the  close  of  the  present  session. 
Applications  may  be  made  to 

James  Emlen,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
Joseph  Skowdon,  Haddonfield,  N.  J. 
Jos.  ScATTEHGooD,  413  Spruce  St.,  Phila. 
Chas.  J.  Allen,  No.  304  Arch  St.,  " 
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WANTED, 

A  Friend  to  act  as  Superintendent  of  Farming  anfl 
general  out-door  business  of  the  Freedmen's  settlemeal 
at  Yorktown.    Apply  to 

Edward  Bettle,  Camden,  P.  0.,  N.  J.,  or 
Saml.  R.  Shipley,  1623  Filbert  St. 
Twelfth  mo.  30th,  1864, 
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FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

NBAR  FRANKFOBD,  (TWENTY-THIRD  WARD,  PHII>ADELPHIA.,J 

Physician  andSuperintendent, — JoshuaH.  Wobthino- 
ton,  M.  D. 

Application  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  may  be 
made  to  the  Superinteudent,  to  Charles  Ellis,  Clerk 
of  the  Board  of  Managers,  No.  637  Market  Street,  PhiU' 
delphia,  or  to  any  other  Member  of  the  Board. 


Died,  on  the  26th  of  Twelfth  month,  1864,  at  bis  rcsi' 
dence,  Brookworth,  near  West  Chester,  Pa.,  IsraM 
HowBLL,  aged  78  years.  Through  an  eventful  life,  il 
was  our  dear  friend's  sincere  desire  to  uphold  the  doO' 
trines  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ — believing  that  the  true 
unity  of  the  church  could  only  be  secured  and  main 
taincd  by  keeping  a  single  eye  to  His  glory;  thereby 
the  members  would  be  enabled  to  love  each  other  and 
advance  His  cause  on  the  earth.  During  bis  illaess  he 
expressed  himself  "  happy  I  yes  very:"  that  "  there 
not  one  thing  on  his  mind."  His  friends  are  consoled 
in  believing  that  through  redeeming  grace  and  mercy, 
he  is  now  sharing  that  rest  prepared  for  "  the  people  0' 
God." 

WM.  H.  PILE,  PRINTER, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania-  Bank. 
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How  Sewing  Machines  are  Made. 
The  progress  of  the  industrial  arts  is  among  the 
hief  wonders  of  the  age.    In  some  forms  of  in- 
ustry  a  complete  mechanical  revolution  has  been 
'J  fected,  while  other  departments  have  been  al- 
I,  lost  or  entirely  created  anew.    An  example  of 
e  latter  is  given  in  the  case  of  the  sewing  ma- 
ine.    Omitting  any  notice  of  the  several  steps 
the  invention  of  these  machines,  and  of  their 
irious  patterns  and  distinctive  differences,  and 
aking  no  comparison  with  other  similar  concerns, 
e  purpose  to  attempt  to  give  some  idea  of  the 
agnitude  to  which  the  business  has  grown,  and 
e  complication  of  machinery  used  in  their  manu- 
icture,  by  showing  what  is  done  by  a  single  com- 
my,  which,  though  the  largest  one  in  the  world, 
yet  only  one  of  many — the  Wheeler  &  Wilson 
swing  Machine  Company.    The  reader  is  now 
(urteously  invited  to  accompany  us  in  an  imagi- 
iry  inspection  of  this  model  establishment. 
The  manufactory  of  this  company  is  situated  at 
ast  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  just  beyond  the  railroad 
idge  over  the  Housatonic  river,  and  to  the  left 
the  railroad  as  you  go  eastward.  The  buildings 
3  in  a  quadrangle,  with  a  large  open  area  in  the 
ntre.    The  main  building,  looking  southward, 
five  hundred  and  twenty-six  feet  long,  thirty- 
X  feet  wide,  and  three  stories  high.  The  build- 
gs  on  the  other  three  sides  of  the  quadrangle, 
id  the  two  interior  ones,  are  only  two  stories, 
he  entire  area  of  flooring  is  said  to  exceed  three 
res.    Three  immense  steam-engines,  located  in 
fiFerent  parts,  with  an  aggregate  of  seven  boilers, 
Ford  the  requisite  power  for  driving  the  ma- 
linery,  which  by  belts  and  gearings  is  distri- 
ited  throughout  the  buildings.    Almost  every 
irt  of  the  work  is  done  by  tools  driven  by  steam- 
)wer.    The  process  of  division  of  labour  is  car- 
ed out  to  the  smallest  details ;  more  than  a  hun- 
ed  distinct  processes,  each  by  a  different  work- 
an,  or  set  of  workmen,  unite  in  completing  each 
^  agle  instrument, 
ei  The  several  parts  of  the  sewing  machine  are 
ven  out  to  separate  jobbers,  who  contract  to  de- 
rer  them  furnished  at  a  stipulated  rate.  One 
'"Jj"^  kes  the  tables  upon  which  the  machinery  rests, 
Jul!  id  through  which  the  belt  from  the  peddle- 
iherei  leel  operates.   Another  has  the  bodies,  another 
e  arms,  and  so  of  all  the  various  portions  of  the 
achines.    In  forming  these  distinct  members  of 
6  completed  instrument,  no  one  portion  is  made 
match  any  other  particular  piece.  Thousands 
the  same  members  of  the  machine  are  so  made, 
id  afterward  the  several  parts  are  put  together 
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by  still  another  set  of  workmen.  To  insure  the 
requisite  exactness  in  all  these  parts  every  thing 
is  made  after  prepared  models  and  tested  by  gau- 
ges. All  each  jobber  has  to  do  is  to  make  his 
own  piece  correspond  to  the  model  given  to  him; 
its  relations  to  the  other  parts  of  the  machine 
need  not  at  all  concern  him.  By  this  means  exact 
uniformity  in  the  corresponding  parts  of  all  the 
machines  made  in  the  establishment  is  secured, 
and  the  chances  of  accidental  irregularities  is  re- 
duced to  the  least  measure  possible. 

An  inspection  of  the  manufactory  when  in 
operation  cannot  fail  to  impress  one  with  a  con- 
viction of  the  wonderful  degree  of  perfection  to 
which  the  arts  of  mechanism  have  attained. 
Viewed  as  a  whole,  the  long  avenues  filled  with 
machinery,  at  which  the  workmen  are  quietly 
operating,  present  a  scene  of  good  order  in  strik- 
ing contrast  with  the  vast  forces,  and  the  compli- 
cated application  of  skilled  power  that  are  re- 
vealed upon  a  closer  inspection.  Each  artisan 
has  his  own  place  and  work  with  which  alone  he 
is  concerned,  and  though  in  close  proximity  to 
others  engaged  upon  other  pieces  of  work,  he  pur- 
sues his  own  task  as  independently  as  if  quite 
alone.  This  entirely  prevents  collisions  or  con- 
flicts among  the  various  operatives,  and  as  there 
is  a  ruling  mind  over  each  department,  and  finally 
a  designing  intelligence  directing  the  whole,  all 
these  apparently  independent  details  conspire  to 
produce  a  combined  result  in  the  perfected  in- 
strument. 

Entering  through  the  building  at  the  south- 
west angle,  we  will  not  pause  to  inspect  the 
arrangements  of  the  offices  and  counting  rooms, 
but  pass  immediately  into  the  workshops.  '  Here 
opens  before  us  a  long  vista  with  three  rows  of 
machines,  at  which  men  are  working.  Looking 
more  immediately  before  us  we  see  the  machinery 
and  operatives  engaged  'in  fashioning  what  are 
termed  the  "  bodies"  of  the  sewing  machine.  In 
the  order  of  time  the  foundry  is  the  place  of  be- 
ginning, where  all  the  iron  works  of  the  instru- 
ments are  moulded,  and  whence  they  are  distri- 
buted in  the  rough  state  to  be  manipulated  into 
the  required  shapes  and  conditions.  The  set  of 
workmen  before  us  are  engaged  in  planing  and 
adjusting  the  cast-iron  "  bodies" — that  which 
rests  upon  the  table  of  the  instrument,  with  its 
uprights,  upon  which  the  steel  cloth-plate  rests. 
These  are  first  moulded  in  the  foundry  as  exactly 
as  such  work  can  be  done;  then  they  are  brought 
here  to  be  smoothed  on  the  lower  side  and  upon 
the  upper  ends  of  the  perpendicular  parts,  the 
utmost  care  being  used  to  have  the  plane  of  the 
lower  surface  and  that  formed  by  the  extremities 
of  the  uprights  exactly  parallel  with  each  other. 
This  is  rather  a  heavy  item  of  labour,  employing 
about  fifty  workmen,  with  the  necessary  mechani- 
cal power  and  machinery,  though  it  is  not  the 
most  intricate.  Next  beyond  these  is  a  set  of 
men  with  machines,  whose  business  is  to  cut  and 
"  mill"  the  parts  of  the  body  that  receive  the 
cloth-plate.  These  are  so  wrought  that  each  cor- 
responding part  is  of  exactly  the  same  pattern 
and  size.  After  this  it  passes  to  a  machine  at 
which  the  holes  are  drilled,  the  same  rigidly  exact 


manner  of  working  being  still  observed.  And 
last  of  all  it  goes  to  another,  that  cuts  the  groove 
in  which  the  ring  slide  moves.  Thus,  by  four 
distinct  processes,  upon  as  many  separate  machines, 
the  "  body,"  after  it  comes  from  the  foundry,  is 
prepared  for  its  pl^ce  in  the  finished  instrument, 
though  not  till  it  has  been  duly  painted  and 
japanned. 

Passing  beyond  those  occupied  with  this  part, 
we  come  to  a  set  of  men  engaged  in  fitting  the 
needle  arm.  This  is  made  of  malleable  iron,  and 
the  first  process  upon  it  is  to  make  it  exactly  true, 
without  irregular  curves  or  inequalities  in  every 
part.  The  necessary  holes  are  drilled  by  machin- 
ery, the  arm  being  kept  in  position  by  being 
fastened  in  a  "  gig."  After  this  it  is  dressed  and 
polished,  and  at  this  stage  it  is  tested,  and  then 
it  goes  to  the  plating  room  to  receive  its  silver 
coating  ;  when,  after  being  burnished,  it  is  ready 
for  its  place  in  the  finished  instrument. 

But  we  must  pass  on  more  rapidly.  Here  are 
a  set  of  workmen  occupied  in  smoothing  and  pol- 
ishing the  heavier  parts  of  the  instruments — the 
cranks,  balance-wheels,  pitmarks,  &c.  Others 
are  engaged  fitting  the  pistons,  first  on  emery 
wheels,  and  then  finishing  by  hand.  The  feed- 
bar  receives  especial  attention,  as,  after  leaving 
the  foundry,  it  passes  on  no  less  than  six  difi'er- 
ent  machines.  The  cloth-plate  also  requires  spe- 
cial care  in  its  preparation.  Large  sheets  of  steel 
are  first  sheared  into  pieces  of  the  required  size; 
these  are  then  pressed  into  shape,  then  perforated 
and  grooved,  the  surface  ground  ofl'  and  the  edges 
curved  and  clipped.  At  these  curious  and  often 
complicated  processes  we  can  only  glance  and 
pass  on.  But  here  we  must  pause  for  a  moment 
to  inspect  the  operation  of  making  the  glass 
"  cloth-presser."  Large  plates  of  glass  nearly 
half  an  inch  thick  are  first  ripped  into  strips  of 
the  required  width,  and  these  are  cut  into  pieces 
of  the  proper  length.  Ten  distinct  operations  are 
performed  upon  each  of  these  apparently  insigni- 
ficant pieces.  We  must  also  stop  a  moment  to 
look  into  the  process  of  forming  the  most  impor- 
tant part  of  the  whole  sewing  machine — "the 
hook,"  or  the  revolving  head  by  which  the  stitch 
is  made.  A  cylindric  piece  of  steel,  four  inches 
long  and  five  eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  is 
so  placed  under  a  heavy  drop  that  a  head  nearly 
an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter  is  formed  upon  it, 
making  it  simply  a  large-headed  bolt.  Of  this 
head  the  curiously  wrought  "  hook"  is  made,  en- 
tirely by  cutting.  No  less  j^an  twelve  distinct 
and  highly  delicate  processes  are  performed  upon 
this  single  piece  by  machinery  at  once  most  power- 
ful and  delicately  complicated. 

We  shall  have  time  only  to  look  into  the  polish- 
ing rooms,  where  the  steel  and  grindstones  are  all 
ablaze.  Here  the  cloth-plates  are  polished,  and 
the  little  glass  cloth-pressers  receive  some  parts 
of  the  sharp  practice  by  which  they  are  brought 
into  shape.  We  will  walk  leisurely  through  the 
foundry  to  note  the  process  of  casting,  but  can 
make  no  record  of  what  we  see.  We  will  just 
glance  into  the  plating  room,  which  has  both  the 
look  and  odor  of  a  vast  laboratory,  with  a  long 
range  of  powerful  galvanic  batteries.   The  needle 
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room,  to  which  we  come  at  length,  deserves  more 
attention  than  we  can  give  it.  Small  as  that  in- 
strument is,  its  manufacture  is  one  of  the  princi- 
pal departments  of  the  establishment,  occupying 
a  large  space  and  employing  many  hands.  The 
shops  devoted  to  wood-work  are  also  extensive, 
and  fully  supplied  with  the  requisite  machinery 
for  performing  nearly  all  the  details  of  preparing, 
cutting,  and  shaping  all  the  wooden  portions  of 
the  sewing  machine,  with  their  casings,  drawers, 
and  covers,  and  for  boxing  them  up  when  ready 
for  transportation.  A  hundred  thousand  feet  of 
pine  lumber  is  used  each  month,  with  a  corres- 
ponding amount  of  black  walnut,  mahogany,  and 
rosewood. 

Nothing  else  in  the  whole  establishment  is  more 
surprising  than  the  vast  amount  and  variety  of 
machinery  and  of  curiously  constructed  tools. 
Their  number  is  almost  past  computation,  and 
many  of  them  are  most  curiously  and  expensively 
constructed.  It  would  seem  that  to  learn  the 
names,  characters,  and  uses  of  all  of  them  would 
itself  require  the  study  of  a  lifetime ;  and  yet  all 
of  these  have  not  only  been  collected,  but  most 
of  them  invented  and  constructed  exclusively  for 
this  work  within  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years. 
The  eminent  success  of  this  business  as  a  mechani- 
cal enterprise  is  very  largely  the  result  of  the  un- 
paralleled success  of  these  machines  with  the 
public,  as  the  sales  made  have  at  once  stimulated 
endeavors  to  perfect  their  construction,  and  afford- 
ed the  requisite  funds  to  bring  every  new  inven- 
tion into  practical  use.  To  the  mechanician  this 
manufactory  must  be  a  museum  of  rarest  and  most 
instructive  curiosities ;  to  the  uninitiated  it  is  a 
wilderness  of  living  wonders,  not  unlike  the  visions 
of  the  prophets,  of  wheels  within  wheels,  turning 
"  each  his  several  way."  As  we  look  back  over 
the  animated  scenes  whose  details  we  have  been 
examining,  a  more  adequate  estimate  of  the  im- 
mensity of  the  work  in  progress  of  execution  may 
be  made  from  what  we  have  seen.  Nearly  a  thou- 
sand workmen  are  here  operating  with  instruments 
and  machinery  that  largely  multiply  the  amount 
of  work  done,  while  by  the  minute  divisions 
of  labour  made  possible  by  the  extent  of  the  estab- 
lishment the  utmost  of  skill  and  effectiveness  is 
attained.  Like  the  streams  that  go  to  make  up 
some  mighty  river,  all  the  various  members  of 
the  one  sewing  machine  tend  to  a  common  point, 
where  they  meet  in  the  "  assembling  room,"  the 
shop  in  which  the  parts  are  put  together  to  form 
the  completed  instrument.  Here  are  brought  to- 
gether vast  numbers  of  the  individual  parts  in 
their  finished  condition,  each  one  having  been 
thoroughly  tested  by  gauges  so  exactly  adapted 
as  to  detect  the  least  inequality,  that  of  a  thou- 
sand specimens  of  each  member  of  the  machine, 
any  one  of  any  given  part  will  suit  equally  well 
any  of  those  of  the  other  parts ;  and  of  any  num- 
ber of  completed  machines,  the  works  are  all 
exactly  alike.  It  would  seem  that  by  such  a  pro- 
cess no  irregularities  or  imperfections  could  pos- 
sibly occur,  and  yet  each  machine,  after  it  is  put 
together,  is  submitted  to  a  thorough  trial  in  its 
concrete  individuality,  to  test  by  experiment  its 
working  properties,  and  nothing  is  permitted  to 
leave  the  manufacturer  till  it  is  found  to  work 
freely  and  truly.  Each  completed  sewing  machine 
is  numbered,  and  by  that  designation  its  individu- 
ality is  known,  and  the  numbers  being  given  in 
the  order  of  their  completion,  a  known  record  is 
thus  kept  of  the  extent  of  the  company's  business, 
which  has  reached  the  immense  aggregate  of  over 
one  hundred  and  seventy  thousand.  The  rate  of 
production  for  some  months  past  has  been  over  a 
thousand  a  week,  and  the  demand  for  the  iustru- 
meot  is  steadily  increasing.    At  the  principal 


sales-rooms,  at  625  Broadway,  New  York,  and  at 
various  local  agencies,  orders  are  received  and 
answered  from  every  town  and  hamlet  in  the 
country,  while  vast  numbers  are  sent  abroad  to 
Great  Britain  and  (he  continent  of  Europe,  and 
to  India,  Africa,  and  Australia.  A  world-wide 
reputation  is  the  meed  of  only  the  fortunately 
great,  and  this,  in  an  eminent  degree,  has  been 
obtained  by  the  Wheeler  &  Wilson  Sewing  Ma- 
chine. That  great  and  irresponsible  body  known 
as  the  Public  has  declared  in  its  favour,  and  ac- 
corded to  it  the  freedom  of  the  whole  round 
earth. 

And  now,  courteous  reader,  we  will  pass  out  by 
the  front  door,  by  which  we  entered,  and  from 
which  we  may  catch  a  view  of  the  broad  expanse 
of  Long  Island  Sound  and  of  the  hills  beyond; 
and  here,  thanking  you  for  your  patient  attention, 
I  bid  you  good-morning,  with  the  expression  of  a 
sentiment  that  will  be  responded  to  from  thou 
sands  of  homes  and  hearts :  Success  to  the  Wheeler 
&  Wilson  Sewing  Machines. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Musings  and  Memories. 

A  PROVIDENTIAL  MINISTRATION  OF  COMFORT 
It  often  happens  that  the  Lord's  eminently 
faithful  and  favoured  servants  are  cast  down  into 
a  state  of  deep  despondence,  in  a  sense  of  their 
own  weakness,  and  the  infirmities  of  flesh  and 
spirit  which  still  cling  to  them.  This  is  more 
particularly  the  case  with  some  whose  nervous 
systems  are  easily  excited  and  unstrung.  These 
are  at  times  so  deeply  depressed  as  to  seem  to  be 
quite  below  hope;  and  yet  the  Lord  careth  for 
them  and  often  works  marvellously  for  their  sup- 
port and  consolation. 

James  Simpson  was  one  of  those  whose  excit 
able,  nervous  temperament,  led  him  often  into 
heights  and  as  often  into  depths  which  some  more 
phlegmatic  christians  never  are  raised  to,  or  let 
down  into.  But  his  Saviour,  who  knew  the  honest 
desire  he  had  to  be  one  of  his  faithful  followers, 
when  he  was  greatly  favoured,  preserved  him  from 
soaring  above  the  Truth,  and  in  the  depth  of  his 
distress  and  despair  kept  his  arm  of  Divine'  power 
underneath,  so  that  he  should  not  perish  beneath 
the  combined  influence  of  mental  and  nervous  de- 
pression. The  Lord  often  condescends  to  the 
weakness  of  his  children.  A  remarkable  instance 
of  this,  which  occurred  in  the  experience  of  James 
Simpson,  is  worthy  of  record,  as  a  testimony  to 
the  merciful  loving  kindness  and  providential 
care  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  in  causing  things 
to  work  together  for  the  relief  of  those  who  seem 
cast  down  below  hope. 

James  Simpson  being  engaged  in  religious 
service  in  the  compass  of  Concord  Quarterly 
Meeting,  appointed  a  meeting  to  be  held  at  Provi 
dence,  on  a  week-day,  but  not  on  that  on  which 
their  week-day  meeting  was  usually  held.  Af- 
ter the  meeting  had  been  appointed  and  notice 
thereof  given,  an  attack  of  his  constitutional  de 
pression  came  on,  and  he  was  dipped  into  a  state 
of  self-loathing  and  so  stripped  of  all  feeling  of 
ability  for  service,  that  he  concluded  he  could  not 
go  to  the  meeting.  He  thought  he  was  not  tit  to 
preach — he  had  no  qualifications  for  such  service 
and  he  must  go  home.  So  he  told  his  companion, 
but  he  knowing  how  often  James  was  nervously 
depressed,  and  how  often  he  was  raised  from  such 
a  condition,  to  preach  the  gospel  with  heart- 
tendering  power  and  authority,  kept  him  from  his 
purpose.  He  told  him  the  meeting  had  been  ap- 
pointed, and  they  must  attend  it.  All  this  brought 
no  relief  to  James.  He  reiterated  his  assertion  of 
unfitness,  and  that  he  must  go  home.  His  com- 
panion after  a  time  told  bim,  that  the  meeting 
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was  not  to  be  held  until  the  next  day,  and  that 
they  would  at  any  rate  stay  where  they  were  that 
night,  and  in  the  morning,  if  it  seemed  best,  it 
would  be  time  enough  to  go  home.  The  morning 
came,  but  it  was  still  night  to  James.  His  de- 
pression continued,  and  his  desire  to  go  home  and 
neglect  the  meeting  was  not  lessened.  His  friend 
then  proposed  that  they  should  sit  down  together 
to  seek  in  silence  and  quietude,  for  the  Master's 
will  in  this  matter.  As  they  sat,  a  precious  solem- 
nity fell  upon  them,  and  after  a  time  James  rose, 
and  with  a  cheerful,  thankful  voice,  exclaimed  : 
"  I  can  go  to  the  meeting  now  !  The  Master  has 
pi'omised  to  send  his  servant,  Eli  Yarnall,  there 
to  pray  for  me." 

In  due  time  they  went  to  Providence  Meeting, 
house,  and  the  people  gathered,  but  for  some  time 
no  Eli  Yarnall  appeared.  At  last  the  door  openedi 
and  Eli  came  in.    He  was  soon  bowed  in  vocaji 
supplication  that  the  Lord  would  be  pleased  tc 
support  and  comfort  his  afflicted  servant.  His 
concern  seemed  to  be  confined  to  the  strengthern 
ing  of  his  sorrowful  fellow  labourer  in  the  gospel 
who  had  been  dipped  into  such  a  very  low  place 
James  by  this  time,  with  faith  renewed  in  tjjo 
sufBciency  of  Divine  grace,  to  qualify  him  for  thditt 
service  called  for  at  his  hand,  was  enabled  tc 
travail  in  spirit  for  the  everlasting  well  being  o:L( 
those  present;  and  he  was  soon  raised  on  his  feet  no: 
and  enabled  to  preach  the  gospel  of  life  and  salva 
tion  with  fervency  and  power.   It  was  a  favoure(  mi 
meeting, — strengthening  and  encouraging  to  thi  Hi 
poor  minister,  and  we  may  hope  it  proved  a  visiJol 
tation  of  love  and  light  to  many  present.  ja 

When  the  meeting  was  over,  Eli  spoke  of  hi|  (ji 
having  been  dragged  there  that  day.    He  hs4  mi 
been  in  one  of  his  fields  at  work,  when  he  felt  a|  mi 
impression  strongly  made  on  his  mind,  as  thougl  Is 
one  had  spoken  to  him,  that  he  must  go  to  Provi  lat 
dence  Meeting  that  day.    He  was  startled,  bu  lo 
no  information  of  James'  meefing  having  reachei 
him,  he  said  to  himself,  it  is  not  the  day  of  th  ^ 
week  on  which  Providence  Meeting  is  held.  Al 
his  arguments  against  going  to  the  meeting-hous  iln 
failed  to  relieve  his  mind,  and  after  some  in|ui 
ternal  conflict,  he  at  last  submitted  and  went 
his  house.    His  wife  finding  he  was  preparing 
go  out,  asked  him  whither  he  was  bent.  He  sai 
to  Providence  Meeting.    Surprised  at  this,  sb 
told  him  it  was  not  the  day  on  which  their  meet 
ing  was  held.    He  let  her  know,  however,  ths 
he  must  go,  and  he  accordingly  rode  thither,  b 
perhaps  his  faith  continued  to  be  weak,  unt: 
coming  in  sight  of  the  meeting-house,  he  foun 
the  vehicles  under  the  sheds,  and  the  congregi 
tion  gathered.    The  time  he  had  occupied  in  i| 
wardly  contending  the  validity  of  his  call,  ha 
prevented  his  reaching  the  house  in  proper  seasol 

An  instance  in  which  the  merciful  Saviour,  ' 
his  care  over  one  of  the  depressed  of  his  servant 
comforted  him  in  a  vision  of  the  night,  has  r 
cently  come  to  my  knowledge.  He  was  a  mini 
ter  who  was  engaged,  as  he  thought,  in  the  W8  jj 
of  his  duty  in  visiting  and  labouring  for  the  goc 
of  the  souls  of  others  in  Canada.  After  mu« 
religious  service  had  fallen  to  his  lot,  he  was  di' 
ped  into  a  state  of  great  depression.  He  deemc  jj 
that  his  labour  was  useless,  that  indeed  he  bi 
spent  his  strength  for  naught  and  in  vain,  and 
he  afterwards  believed,  Satan  taking  advantage 
his  weakness,  persuaded  him  to  flee  from  the  fie 
of  labour,  which  he  had  most  certainly  thougl 
had  been  allotted  him  by  his  Divine  Maste  l 
Without  seeking  in  inward  silence  and  quietad 
for  the  blessed  Saviour's  direction  as  to  his  futu 
proceeding,  he  took  his  horse  and  started,  lil 
Jonah,  in  bis  own  will,  to  flee  the  place.  Comii 
to  Grand  river,  which  he  must  needs  cross  to  g 
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'""I  back  towards  New  York,  be  found  that  a  thaw 
bad  brokea  up  its  winter  coverin<!;,  and  what  with 
""'"I  the  flood  and  the  floatino;  ice,  it  could  not  then 
'**  oe  passed  over.    Desponding,  indeed  almost  des- 
1',^°  pairing,  he  returned  to  the  field  of  his  labour, 
"l^"  mder  the  pressure  of  a  feeling  of  his  own  intirn^i- 
lies,  and  the  depressing  temptation  of  Satan,  who 
'™i  tvould  have  made  hiua  believe  tliat  his  services 
lad  been  useless,  and  suggested  that  no  good 
laving  been  eflfected  by  what  he  had  done,  it  was 
"""l  'oily  to  remain  and  attempt  to  fulfil  what  further 
le  had  thought  himself  called  to.    A  dreadful 
listress  of  mind  followed  him  through  the  day, 
,   3ut  his  gracious  Master  met  with  him  in  a  vision 
"'"I  )f  the  night,  and  mercifully  administered  strength, 
^''"1  ionsolation  and  instruction  to  him.    He  dreamed 
ihat  he  had  been  engaged  to  break  up  a  solid 
™  jasaltic  rock,  and  with  a  pick-axe  he  energeti- 
™5  sally  engaged  in  the  work.    With  a  heiirty  will 
md  a  strong  muscular  arm,  he  gave  stroke  after 
troke,  for  a  considerable  time,  until  finding  that 
■H  .11  his  labour  had  scarcely  made  a  perceptible 
M  lent  in  the  rock,  he  ceased  his  work,  exclaiming, 
"'1  'it  is  useless!  I  will  pick  no  more!"    As  he 
ittered  this  he  was  made  sensible  that  there  was 
"1  ly  his  side  a  stranger,  of  a  dignified  and  exalted 
i»?  aien.    The  stranger  said,  "Thou  wilt  pick  no 
aore?"   "No."    "Wert  thou  not  set  to  this 
ask."_    "Yes."    "Why  abandon  it?"  "My 
™i  mrk  is  vain  ;  I  make  no  impression  on  the  rock." 
he  stranger  then  solemnly  added,  "  What  is  that 
0  thee  ?  Thy  duty  is  to  pick,  whether  the  rock 
ields  or  not.    Thy  work  is  in  thy  hands;  the 
esult  is  not.    Work  on."    Encouraged  and  ani- 
lated  to  return  to  his  duty,  he  thought  he  re- 
umed  his  work,  and  at  the  first  blow  he  gave, 
e  rock  broke  to  pieces.    He  awoke  and  medi- 
P'«  iting  on  the  vision,  thankfulness  filled  his  heart 
his  Heavenly  Saviour,  who  he  felt  had  thus 
*  lercifuliy  instructed  him,  and  patiently  waiting 
nd  working  in  the  labour  assigned  him,  he  felt 
0  morbid  inclination  to  fly  from  his  post.  From 
he  accounts  given  it  appears  that  his  work  there 
'as  eventually  crowned  with  the  Master's  bless- 
ig,  and  resulted  in  good  to  many. 
Dear  reader,  dost  thou  find  uolooked  for  diffi- 
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He  will  teach  when  and  in  what  manner  to  admin- 
ister reproof  or  encouragement.  He  will  perhaps 
show  thee  that  it  is  not  needful  or  best  to  point 
out  every  error  or  mistake  thou  mayest  observe. 
Wisdom,  true  wisdom  received  from  the  Saviour, 
is  profitable  to  direct.  Only  be  thou  faithful  to 
its  teachings.  Art  tliou  an  overseer  ?  Do  thy  duty. 
Thou  hast  no  right  to  accept  or  retain  the  appoint- 
ment if  thou  neglects  to  perform  the  many  un- 
pleasant things  it  calls  for  at  thy  hands.  If  thou 
seest  the  inconsistencies  of  members  violating  our 
discipline, — if  thou  knowest  of  the  wild  wander- 
ings of  children,  bringing  shame  on  concerned 
parents,  and  disgrace  on  our  christian  profession, 
see  to  it  that  thy  hands  are  clear  of  their  blood. 
Thy  loving  words  of  counsel  and  admonition  may 
be  set  at  naught;  thou  mayest  even  be  hardly 
dealt  with  by  some  for  whom  thou  art  anxiously 
concerned;  but  better,  far  better  will  it  be  for 
thee,  to  bear  the  reproach  of  the  erring,  the  evi- 
dent coldness  of  the  lukewarm,  and  of  those  whose 
mantle  of  indifference  would  cover  from  sight  all 
disorder  and  sin,  than  to  receive  from  thy  dear 
Saviour  the  sentence  of  condemnation  for  thy 
want  of  faithfulness  in  labouring  to  keep  his  camp 
clean. 


the  habit  of  smoking  is  most  deleterious  in  youth, 
producing  impairment  of  growth,  deficient  de- 
velopment and  premature  age.  We  commend 
these  considerations  to  the  students  of  medicine 
in  our  schools. — Lancet. 
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Si  ulties  and  discouragements  in  thy  work?  Do 
ot  in  despair  turn  from  it.  The  Lord  Jesus,  if 
bou  drawest  near  to  him,  thou  wilt  find  to  be  a 
lire  defence  in  the  time  of  trouble,  a  lifter  up  of 
I')'  be  head  in  the  hour  of  despondency  and  gloom. 

le  ever  has  given  and  ever  will  to  those  who 
foil  '•ait  upon  him,  wisdom  to  direct  and  strength  to 
xecute  the  labour  he  calls  for  from  them.  Art 
hou  a  minister  of  the  blessed  gospel  ?   Cleave  to 
lim  in  thy  ministry.    He  only  who  bestoweth 
piritual  gifts,  can  qualify  thee  for  using  them, 
iook  not  curiously  for  the  result  of  thy  obedience, 
hy  faithfulness  for  the  future  is  not  to  be  mea- 
ared,  enlarged  or  restricted  by  thy  estimate  of 
be  good  done  by  former  obedience.    Thy  work 
e'  !  to  save  thy  own  soul,  and  this  will  only  be 
»i  ffected  by  thy  continued  obedience.    Art  thou 
ml  n  elder?    Be  faithful !  It  may  seem  hard,  nay, 
li  rithout  the  blessed  Master's  continued  assistance, 
lei  ;  will  be  hard  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  thy  station, 
ei  nd  yet  avoid  hurting  the  oil  and  the  wine.  But 
bJ  bis  is  a  day  in  which  a  wordy  and  lifeless  minis- 
ift  ry  abounds.    Eloquent  harangues  are  often  de- 
vered,  which  please  itching  ears, — captivate 
bose  whose  religion  is  mostly  mere  head  work, 
ut  which  do  not  minister  spiritual  comfort  and 
rue  nourishment  to  the  babes  in  Christ,  but  tend 
3  lead  the  hearers  from  that  inward  waiting  upon 
he  great  Head  of  the  church,  in  which  only  real 
astruction  and  a  growth  in  grace  can  be  obtained. 
Je  faithful  in  waiting  upon  the  Lord  Jesus  to  be 
istructed  in  thy  duty,  and  how  to  perforip  it. 


Tobacco. — The  summary  by  Dr.  B.  W.  Richard- 
sou  of  his  researches  into  the  physiological  effects 
of  tobacco,  in  a  paper  read  by  him  at  the  British 
Association,  enables  us  to  lay  before  our  readers, 
at  an  opportune  moment  for  many  of  the  younger 
amongst  them,  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  the 
author.    Medical  students  are  mischievously  ad- 
dicted to  tobacco.    Dr.  Richardson  is  anything 
but  a  confirmed  or  violent  opponent  of  the  habit 
of  smoking,  but  these  are  amongst  the  effects  of 
smoking  which  he  afiirms.   He  states  that  all  the 
evils  of  smoking  are  functional  in  character,  and 
no  confirmed  smoker  can  ever  be  said,  so  long  as 
he  indulges  in  the  habit,  to  be  well ;  it  does  not 
follow,  however,  that  he  is  becoming  the  subject 
of  organic  and  fatal  disease  because  he  smokes. 
Smoking  produces  disturbances — in  the  blood, 
causing  undue  fluidity,  and  change  in  the  red  cor- 
puscles; on  the  stomach,  giving  rise  to  debility, 
nausea,  and,  in  extreme  cases,  sickness;  on  the 
heart,  producing  debility  of  that  organ,  and  irre- 
gular action ;  on  the  organs  of  sense,  causing  in 
the  extreme  degree  dilatation  of  the  pupils  of  the 
eye,  confusion  of  vision,  bright  lines,  luminous  or 
cobweb  specks,  and  long  retention  of  images  on 
the  retina;  with  other  and  analogous  symptoms 
affecting  the  ear,  viz  :  inability  clearly  to  define 
sounds,  and  the  annoyance  of  a  sharp  ringing 
sound)  like  a  whistle  or  a  bell ;  on  the  brain,  sus- 
pending the  waste  of  that  organ,  and  oppressing 
it  if  it  be  duly  nourished,  but  soothing  it  if  it  be 
exhausted ;  on  the  nervous  filaments  and  sympa- 
thetic or  organic  nerves,  leading  to  deficient  power 
in  them,  and  to  over-secretion  in  those  surfaces — 
glands — over  which  the  nerves  exert  a  controlling 
force;  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  tlie  mouth, 
causing  enlargement  and  soreness  of  the  tonsils — 
smoker's  sore-throat — redness,  dryness,  and  occa- 
sional peeling  off  of  the  membrane,  and  either 
unnatural  firmness  and  contraction,  or  spunginess 
of  the  gums ;  on  the  bronchial  surface  of  the 
lungs  when  that  is  already  irritable,  sustaining 
the  irritation,  and  increasing  the  cough.  Dr. 
Richardson  further  points  out,  that  as  the  human 
body  is  maintained  alive  and  in  full  vigor  by  its 
capacity,  within  well  defined  limits,  to  absorb  and 
apply  oxygen ;  as  the  process  of  oxydation  is  most 
active  and  most  required  in  those  periods  of  life 
when  the  structures  of  the  body  are  attaining 
their  full  development,  and  as  tobacco  smoke 
possesses  the  power  of  arresting  such  oxydation, 
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(Ci)Dcluflt-d  from  page  175.) 

"  Thus  was  I  brought  home  again,  and  had  free 
access  to  their  presence  morning  and  evening, 
without  insisting  upon  the  aforementioned  cere- 
mony, which  was  the  cause  of  leaving  their  house, 
because  they  were  wroth  that  one  of  their  children 
should  leave  their  religion,  and  decline  going  to 
church,  as  they  called  it.  For  about  seven  weeks 
more  I  lived  with  them  at  peace,  and  went  to 
meeting  with  their  knowledge;  and  at  the  end  of 
that  time,  being  the  30th  day  of  the  Fourth 
month,  1863,  I  went  apprentice  to  a  Friend  in 
the  county  of  Durham,  by  the  approbation  of  my 
parents,  being  conducted  thither  by  my  father. 
Thus  my  freedom  was  brought  about,  so  that  I 
might  well,  with  some  of  old,  sing  unto  the  Lord, 
and  say,  he  had  delivered  me  from  the  noise  of 
archers,  in  the  places  of  drawing  water. 

"  In  the  time  of  my  seven  years  apprenticeship 
to  a  laborious  trade,  being  a  blacksmith,  at  leis- 
ure times  I  often  read  the  scriptures  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament,  in  which  I  found  great  bene- 
fit, being  often  broken  into  many  tears  when  I 
read,  and  especially  when  I  met  with  places  of 
the  prophets  which  prophesied  of  the  coming  of 
the  just  One,  and  of  the  work  of  restoration  that 
le  would  bring  to  pass,  and  although  I  have  said 
I  delighted  in  those  things,  yet  the  crown  of  my 
rejoicing  was,  that  I  was  counted  worthy  to  know 
this  blessed  work  begun.  I  not  only  read  in  pri- 
vate, but  in  the  family  we  used  to  read  much  by 
caudle-light,  my  master  and  mistress  allowing  it, 
and  were  in  the  practice  thereof,  themselves,  be- 
ing honest  Friends  who  feared  God,  with  all  their 
children,  who  were  dutiful  to  their  parents,  and 
kept  very  much  out  of  the  evil  communications 
of  the  world,  so  that  we  were  a  comfort  one  to 
another,  and  we  kept  to  that  which  was  good. 

"  When  I  have  been  alone  at  my  work,  the 
Lord  very  often  comforted  me  with  his  holy 
spirit,  and  gave  me  a  sight  that  he  would  give 
me  a  dispensation  of  the  gospel  to  preach ;  and 
for  seven  years  the  word  of  the  Lord  was  very 
often  powerful  in  my  heart,  not  only  to  the  fitting 
of  me  for  so  great  a  work,  but  growing  upon  me 
to  the  affecting  of  my  heart.  During  those  years, 
living  breathings  often  ran  through  me  to  the 
Lord,  that  he  would  preserve  me  in  his  fear. 

"  After  I  had  served  out  the  full  time  of  my 
apprenticeship,  I  went  to  the  place  of  my  birth, 
and  there  followed  niy  trade  about  a  year.  But 
it  was  not  long  until  the  Lord  brought  that  which 
I  had  seen  before,  more  near,  viz  :  the  work  of 
the  ministry.  The  nearer  it  came  to  me,  I  still 
saw  the  more  need  to  be  weighty  and  solid,  and 
much  inward  in  spirit,  often  filled  with  the  word 
of  life,  so  that  I  could  scarcely  hold  my  peace  in 
the  assemblies  of  the  people  of  God,  yet  much 
inward  and  still,  often  remembering  the  building 
of  Solomon's  temple,  where  there  was  not  the 
sound  of  a  hammer  or  iron  tool.  In  this  quiet- 
ness in  meetings,  I  was  greatly  refreshed  and 
filled  with  inward  joy  to  the  Lord,  but  could  not 
yet  utter  by  words  what  I  felt.  For,  indeed  as 
the  ministry  is  a  great  work,  it  made  me  the  more 
cautious  how  I  entered  into  it,  remembering  it 
was  not  approved  that  one  of  old  laid  hold  of  the 
ark  unbidden  when  it  was  shaken. 

"  By  all  this  experience  and  carefulness,  in  not 
offering  till  I  was  fully  satisfied  it  was  my  incum- 
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bent  duty,  I  found  it  safe  not  to  appear  in  the 
ministry  until  I  was  fully  satisfied  therein,  al- 
though the  Lord  had  been  often  with  rue  from 
meeting  to  meeting,  and,  in  his  visitations,  left 
his  holy  dew  upon  my  spirit.  Thus  was  I  filled 
with  the  odor  of  his  g;ood  ointment,  with  which 
I  was  anointed  to  preach  the  gospel,  and  thus  I 
was  led  into  the  ministry. 

"  Upon  or  about  the  30th  day  of  the  Tenth 
month,  1695,  in  a  meeting  at  the  house  of  John 
Bourou,  in  Cotherston,  where  I  was,  amongst 
many  more,  after  a  little  time,  n)y  soul  was  di- 
vinely touched  with  the  power  of  God,  and  his 
word  was  again  in  my  heart  as  a  burning  fire  in 
my  bones.  I  could  no  longer  contain,  my  tongue 
being  loosed,  my  mouth  was  opened  to  speak  of 
the  Lord,  to  his  people  in  that  meeting.  I  can- 
not but  observe  one  thing,  and  that  was  the  holy 
silence  which  was  in  the  forepart  of  that  meeting, 
before  my  mouth  was  opened.  Although  there 
were  several  there  who  had  public  testimonies, 
yet  that  power  by  which  I  was  opened,  bound 
them  to  silence.  But  after  I  had  spoken  what  I 
then  delivered,  thefe  stood  up  a  Friend,  and  was 
like  one  that  had  a  seal  to  set  to  the  words  I  had 
spoken. 

"  As  I  grew  in  testimony,  a  concern  came  into 
my  mind  to  visit  Friends  in  Cumberland,  where, 
after  some  time  I  went,  and  was  kindly  received 
by  them,  and  was  at  most  of  their  meetings,  if 
not  all. 

T.  Kaylton." 

This,  our  dear  Friend  Thomas  Raylton,  after 
he  had  travelled  much  in  the  service  of  Truth, 
settled  in  London  about  the  year  1705,  where  he 
was  very  serviceable  and  edifying  in  his  ministry, 
sound  in  his  doctrine,  mighty  in  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, zealous  for  the  truth,  and  a  faithful  repro- 
ver of  any  undue  liberty  in  the  professors  of  it. 

He  was  many  years  afflicted  with  infirmity  of 
body,  but  being  fervent  in  spirit,  was  strengthen- 
ed in  the  work  of  the  ministry,  beyond  expecta- 
tion J  so  that  he  bore  his  testimony  to  the  truth 
at  times,  in  the  meetings  of  Friends,  not  only  in 
London,  but  in  most  counties  of  England.  The 
year  before  his  death,  in  much  bodily  weakness, 
he  took  a  journey  from  London,  and  visited  the 
brethren  in  his  native  county,  to  their  mutual 
comfort,  and  returned  home  well  satisfied  in  his 
service  there. 

In  his  last  sickness,  which  took  him  about  the 
beginning  of  the  Ninth  month,  1723,  he  bore  the 
extremity  of  his  puin  with  great  patience  and  re- 
signation ;  having  some  time  before  signified  a 
sense  of  his  approaching  departure,  by  saying, 
"  My  days  work  is  nigh  finished."  And  but  a 
few  days  before  his  death  he  told  a  friend  that  he 
had  settled  his  afifairs,  being  satisfied  his  departure 
was  at  hand,  adding  in  a  sensible  and  humble 
manner,  "  Doubtless  it  will  be  a  glorious  end  to 
me." 

To  his  wife  he  thus  expressed  himself,  "My 
dear,  be  ea.sy,  let  me  go,  and  rejoice  when  I  am 
gone  to  so  great  salvation."  He  departed  this 
life  in  peace  and  full  assurance  of  future  happi- 
ness, at  two  in  the  morning,  the  6th  day  of  the 
Tenth  month,  1723,  in  the  fifty-tliird  year  of  his 
age,  and  was  decently  buried  on  the  !)th  of  the 
same  month,  in  Friend's  burying-gruund  near 
Bunhill-fields. —  Taken  from  Fitly  Promoted 

Emancipation. — The  following  is  a  carefully 
prepared  estimate  of  the  number  of  slaves  thus  far 
set  free  by  tlie  administration  or  by  the  events  of 
the  war ;  Mississippi,  155,540 ;  Alabama,  145,023; 
Arkansas,  74,074;  Virginia,  163,629;  South 
Carolina,  67,066;  North  Carolina,  56,176;  Lou- 


isiana,  201,150;  Tennessee,  183,912 ;  Delaware, 
592  ;  Maryland,  87,188  ;  Missouri,  114,965  ;  Tex- 
as, 30,427  ;  Kentucky,  75,63  ;  Georgia,  151,066 ; 
District  of  Columbia,  3,185  ;  Indian  Territory,  7,- 
369  ;  Utah,  Nebraska,  44.  Making  an  aggregate 
of  1,368,600. —  Chicago  Journal. 
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PRAYER  FOR  A  REVIVAL. 

Saviour  visit  thy  plantation, 

Grant  us.  Lord,  a  gracious  rain  ! 
All  will  come  to  desolation, 

Unless  thou  return  again: 
Keep  no  longer  at  a  distance, 

Sliine  upon  us  from  on  high  ; 
Lest,  for  want  of  thine  assistance, 

Ev'ry  plant  should  droop  and  die. 

Surely  once  thy  garden  flourished, 

Ev'ry  part  look'd  gay  and  green, 
Then  thy  word  our  spirits  nourished, 

Happy  seasons  we  have  seen  1 
But  a  drought  has  since  succeeded, 

And  a  sad  decline  we  see; 
Lord,  thy  help  is  greatly  needed, 

Help  can  only  come  from  thee. 

Where  are  those  we  counted  leaders, 

Filled  with  zeal,  and  love,  and  truth.  ? 
Old  professors,  tall  as  cedars, 

Bright  examples  to  our  youth  ? 
Some,  in  whom  we  once  delighted. 

We  shall  meet  no  more  below  ; 
Some,  alas!  we  fear  are  blighted, 

Scarce  a  single  leaf  they  show. 

Younger  plants — the  sight  how  pleasant, 

Cover'd  thick  with  blossoms  stood; 
But  they  cause  us  grief  at  present, 

Frosts  have  nipp'd  them  in  the  bud  I 
Dearest  Saviour  hasten  hither, 

Thou  canst  make  them  bloom  again; 
Oh,  permit  thera  not  to  wither. 

Let  not  all  our  hopes  be  vain  1 

Let  our  mutual  love  be  fervent. 

Make  us  prevalent  in  prayers  ; 
Let'each  one  esteenrd  thy  servant 

Shun  the  world's  bewitching  snares; 
Break  the  tempter's  fatal  power. 

Turn  the  stony  heart  to  flesh; 
And  begin  from  this  good  hour. 

To  revive  thy  work  afresh. 

— Olney  Hymns. 
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Whether  we  be  ministers,  elders,  overseers,  or 
of  whatever  class,  I  believe  we  should  mind  where 
we  are ;  and  rather  bear  a  burden,  perhaps  right- 
ly brought  upon  us,  from  sympathy,  or  the  ope- 
ration and  influence  of  the  Spirit,  than  venture 
to  relieve  ourselves,  when  circumstances  and  the 
want  of  [suitable]  opportunity  forbid.  But  I 
suppose  that  the  weighty,  deeply  attentive,  patient 
mind  is  permitted  to  discover  the  right  time  for 
moving;  and  then,  the  baptizing  influence  being 
dwelt  under  in  the  exercise  of  the  gift,  the  meet- 
ing feels  the  precious  eft'ects.  I  rather  think, 
that  some  who  have  a  gift  in  the  ministry,  miss 
at  times,  in  the  exercise  of  it,  for  want  of  under- 
standing at  the  time  the  state  of  the  meeting; 
perhaps  partly  from  being  [absorbed]  in  their  own 
exercise. 

When  a  meeting  is  baptized  under  a  living 
ministry,  and  the  minister  sits  down,  it  is  a  deli- 
cate thing  indeed  to  make  an  addition,  at  least 
before  a  suitable  space  has  been  allowed.  As  the 
end  of  all  true  ministry  is  to  bring  the  hearers  to 
an  abiding  under  the  influence  of  the  spirit  of 
Christ,  we  should  rejoice  where  this  is  in  any  con- 
siderable degree  produced  by  the  ministry  of  any 
Friend,  and  be  very  careful  not  to  step  in,  in  a 
way  to  dissipate  the  solemnity,  or  remove  the  sense 
tchich  has  thus  profitably  been  begotten.  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  very  desirable  that  no  rightly  ap- 
pointed offering  should  be  prevented  ;  and  the 
diversity  of  states  and  conditions  is  to  be  remem- 


bered. So  that  it  is  indeed  a  mystery ;  and 
very  weighty  thing  is  living  baptizing  ministry 
remember  while  on  this  subject,  a  remark  c 
dear  Henry  Tuke,  in  our  Quarterly  Meeting,  thj 
he  thought  hardly  a  greater  evil  could  befall  us  a 
a  religious  Society  than  an  unbaptized  ministry 
— From  Letters  and  Fapers  by  W.  Grover. 

Commerce  of  Jerusalem. — Jerusalem,  observe  I)J' 
the  British  consul*  in  his  annual  report  to  thfiw 
foreign-office,  is  the  least  commercial  or  industrij 
city  I  know.    British  trade  is  represented  by  on 
English  tradesman,  who  keeps  a  store  for  Englis 


upholstery,  drapery,  and  fancy  goods.  The  popi 
lation  of  the  city  is  computed  at  15,000,  rath( 
more  than  half  of  them  Jews,  the  rest  Moslem 
and  Christians.  The  chief  native  industry  is  th 
manufacture  of  soap  and  "Jerusalem  ware,"  th; 
latter  consisting  of  chaplets,  crucifixes,  bead: 
crosses,  and  the  like,  made  for  the  most  part  ! 
Bethlehem,  and  sold  to  the  pilgrims,  who  anm 
ally  flock  to  the  holy  city  to  the  number  of  aboi 
6,000.  The  population  of  the  entire  Sandjak, 
province,  is  estimated  at  200,000,  of  whom  160,00 
are  Mohommedans.  Owing  to  the  absence 
good  roads  and  the  insecurity  arising  from  tl 
predatory  tribes  of  Bedouins  inhabiting  the  ou 
skirts  of  the  district,  but  who  could  easily  1; 
kept  in  check,  vast  and  fertile  plains  lie  waste, 
are  but  partially  and  poorly  cultivated;  factorid 
are  not  to  be  met  with,  and  no  mines  are  workei 
though  it  is  believed  that  sulphur,  bitumen,  ac 
rock-salt  abound  on  the  shores  of  the  Dead  Se 
The  principal,  if  not  the  only  imports  from  Euj 
land,  are  cotton  goods,  and  some  colonials,  bii 
the  former  have  much  diminished  since  the  co 
ton  crisis;  it  is  calculated  that  300  bales  of  thei 
goods,  of  the  value  of  $80,000,  annually  find  the 
way  here.  The  exports  are  olive  oil  and  graii 
Very  little  is  done  in  cotton  culture,  what  is  rais* 
being  of  inferior  quality,  and  consumed  on  tl 
spot ;  but  it  is  believed  that  in  many  parts  of  tl 
country  cotton  to  a  large  extent  might  be  succes 
fully  cultivated,  with  good  seed  and  proper  i: 
struction  and  implements  given  to  the  peasantr 
The  vegetable  produce  is  barely  sufficient  f 
local  requirements.  Jaffa  is  the  port  throug 
which  Jerusalem  deals  with  foreign  countrie 
The  trade  of  Jaffa  experienced  a  considerable  ii 
crease  in  1863.  The  quantity  of  cotton  exportJ 
rose  from  55,000  pounds  in  1862,  to  nearly  tfi 
times  the  amount  in  1863,  with  a  prospect  of  tljj 
being  trebled  or  quadrupled  in  1864.  This  W| 
owing  to  the  interest  exercised.  The  merchafl 
who  operated  in  cotton  made  a  profit  of  aboi 
twenty-five  per  cent.  There  are  regular  lines 
French,  Austrian,  and  Russian  steamers,  all  djj 
ing  well,  and  very  often  large  quantities  of  goo( 
have  to  be  left  behind  for  want  of  room  ;  but  oqj 
one  English  steamer  visited  Jaffa  in  1863.  Tt 
exports  exceeded  $1,000,000  ;  of  the  imports  i 
statistics  are  kept.  The  consul  reports  a  tel 
graphic  line  in  course  of  formation  by  the  go' 
ernment  between  Beyrout  and  Jaffa,  thenoetol 
carried  on  to  Alexandria. 


Surely  the  Most  High  is  no  respecter  of  pe 
sons,  neither  doth  He  regard  with  partiality  tt 
dignified  stations  of  men  ;  his  peculiar  blessinf 
are  not  designed  for  any  particular  nation  or  S' 
ciety ;  but  it  is  the  meek,  the  lowly  contrite  one 
whom  he  chooses  for  his  own ;  and  these,  I  b 
lieve,  are  promiscuously  scattered  throughout  tb 
world.  It  is  not  the  greatest  professors  of  chri 
tianity,  but  those  who  possess  the  life  and  sul 
stance  of  religion,  that  shall  be  crowned  with  tb 
royal  diadem  of  his  love. — Memoir  of  Debora 
S.  Robert*. 
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For  "The  Krloud." 

The  Guiding  Hanil. 

We  extract  the  followiDg  from  a  work  entitled 
til  Thy  Poor  Brother,"  iu  which  the  authoress 
ives  many  useiul  feuggestions  in  regard  to  ren- 
listtj  taring  assistance  to  the  sufiering  and  needy,  and 
hows  the  great  value  of  evincing  a  true  interest 
nd  sympathy  in  the  condition  of  this  class,  where- 
seni  ly  they  may  be  made  sensible  that  thiir  brother- 
ood  is  recognized,  and  hope  thus  again  kindled 
iislrila  the  heart.    She  says  : 

It  requires  not  only  knowledge  and  judgment, 
ii^lil  )ut  above  all  a  spirit  open  to  instruction,  that  we 
nay  occupy  our  right  place  in  the  great  field  of 
ratiiJubour.    Solomon  says,  the  '  preparation  of  the 
jslea  leart  in  man,  is  from  the  Lord."    How  wise, 
herefore,  to  dwell  under  the  influence  of  his  di- 
•ine  counsel  and  wisdom,  assured  that  'light  is 
lown  for  the  upright,'  and  that  an  overruling 
I  Providence  is  directing  the  thoughts,  words  and 
iiim  vays  of  men,  making  his  servants  not  only  wili- 
ng but  wise-hearted  1    The  christian's  way  is  not 
u  the  clouds,  though  it  may  olten  be  under  a 
iJliloud  ;  the  ground  he  stands  upon  is  rock,  and 
lot  sliding  sand;  and  though  he  may  be  led.,  as 
he  blind,  by  a  way  that  he  knows  not,  he  is  not 
eft  to  wander  about  at  hap-hazard ;  there  is  light 
it  some  point  of  the  way."      *      *     "I  doubt 
jlcfiot  there  is  for  those  who  abide  closest  under  the 
hadow  of  the  Almighty,  a  minute  and  secret 
caching,  which,  like  the  name  on  the  white 
,ai  itone,  no  man  knows  save  he  that  receives  it ;  but 
he  knows  that  his  judgment  is  sometimes  cleared, 
bis  will  inclined,  and  his  way  directed,  after  a 
manner  different  from  that  in  which  his  own  will 
ti  3r  wisdom  would  probably  have  led  him."    *  * 
"  I  am  in  possession  of  an  interesting  circum- 
Jtlii  stance,  which  has  a  bearing  on  this  point.  The 
relation  is  from  the  lady's  own  pen.    She  is  one 
ii  af  those  frank  and  friendly  natures  which,  by  a 
natural  attraction,  draws  to  it  all  that  is  good  and 
all  that  needs  good;  and  so  it  was  that  one  day, 
travelling  in  an  omnibus  to  her  own  residence  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  city,  she  entered  into  conversa- 
tion with  a  gentleman  who  sat  opposite  to  her. 
He  related  the  case  of  a  poor  woman  living  in  a 
narrow  court,  in  most  painfully  afflictive  circum- 
stances.   She  took  down  the  address,  proposing 
to  visit  her,  which  she  did  many  times.  From 
this  point  I  will  take  her  own  words. 

"It  was  some  weeks  since  I  had  seen  poor  A. 
ofti  J.,  and  one  bright  day  in  February  I  found  my 
thoughts  unusually  turned  towards  her;  so  put- 
ting a  little  tea,  butter  and  ham  into  my  basket, 
I  determined  to  make  an  effort  to  reach  her  lodg- 
ings."   (I  should  say  that  this  lady  is  rather 
deaf,  and  lives  a  few  miles  on  the  north  ?ide  of 
London;  the  person  she  visited  lived  near  Drury 
Lane,  which  made  it  rather  a  long  journey.) 
*'  The  day  was  clear  and  fine  when  I  left  my  own 
Louse,  but  as  we  drew  near  Islington,  the  appear- 
ance of  a  thick  fog  coming  on  discouraged  me, 
fearing  that,  with  my  deafness,  I  might  find  it 
dangerous  in  the  streets  if  I  could  not  see  the 
way  before  me.    Thicker  and  darker  the  fog  be- 
came; we  had  recourse  to  lamps,  and  the  driver 
of  the  omnibus  dare  not  go  beyond  a  walking 
pace.    I  might  have  got  into  another  omnibus 
and  returned  home ;  but  the  feeling  on  my  mind 
was  so  strong  that  I  must  go  forward,  if  possible, 
that  I  determined  if  the  omnibus  could  proceed, 
I  would  proceed  with  it.    When  we  reached  the 
strand,  we  could  not  see  the  houses  on  either  side 
of  the  street,  but  were  encircled  by  a  thick  gloom 
Still  I  thought  if  I  were  put  down  on  the  pave 
ment,  on  the  right  side  of  the  street,  I  might  be 
able  to  make  my  way  along  it.   But  then  another 
difi&culty  presented  itself  j  how  should  I  find  the 


right  court,  which  even  in  fair  weather,  had  often 
puzzled  me'/  At  last  the  omnibus  stopped,  and 
the  conductor  kindly  guided  me  to  the  footpath; 
and  as  I  was  groping  my  way  along,  most  unex- 
pectedly the  fug  cleared  up,  just  at  the  entrance 
of  Drury  Lane,  and  I  could  see  even  the  blue 
sky  above  the  houses.  I  readily  found  the  nar- 
row court,  rang  the  No.  5  bell,  and  ascended  to 
the  fifth  story.  I  knocked  at  the  door,  which  was 
opened  by  a  little  girl.  '  How  is  grandmother  i" 
I  said,  but  was  answered  by  the  invalid  herself, 
who,  recognizing  my  voice,  said,  '  Come  in,  Mrs. 
A.,  how  did  you  get  here  ?  We  have  been  in 
thick  darkness  all  the  day."  My  attention  was 
attracted  by  the  extreme  neatness  of  the  apart- 
ment, and  the  brightness  of  the  kettle,  which 
was  standing  boiling  by  a  small  clear  fire.  Every 
thing  was  in  perfect  order;  on  the  table  stood 
the  little  tea-tray,  ready  for  use.  The  daughter 
of  the  invalid  was  sitting  at  work  in  one  corner 
of  the  room 

less  as  ever,  and  with  the  usual  calm,  resigned 
expression  of  her  countenance.  '  I  see  you  are 
ready  for  tea,'  I  said,  '  I  have  brought  something 
more  to  place  upon  the  table ;  the  water  boils,  so 
I  shall  not  stay  long  to  prevent  your  enjoying  it.' 
With  clasped  hands  and  uplifted  eyes,  the  poor 
woman  ejaculated  a  thanksgiving  and  prayer; 
then,  turning  to  me,  she  said,  '  Oh,  Mrs.  A.,  you 
are  indeed  God's  raven,  sent  by  him  to  bring  us 
food  to-day,  for  we  have  not  tasted  any  yet  :  1  felt 
sure  he  would  care  lor  us.'  I  turned  inquiringly 
to  the  daughter,  '  But  you  have  the  kettle  ready 
for  tea  ?'  '  Yes,  ma'am,'  said  she,  '  it  is  so.  My 
mother  would  have  me  set  it  on  the  fire,  and  when 
I  said,  What  is  the  use  of  doing  so  ?  you  know 
we  have  nothing  in  the  house,  she  still  urged  me 
to  do  so,  adding,  'My  child,  God  will  provide; 
thirty  years  he  has  already  provided  for  me, 
through  all  my  pain  and  helplessness,  and  he  will 
not  leave  me  to  starve  at  last;  he  will  send  us 
help,  though  we  do  not  yet  see  how;'  and  in  this 
expectation  mother  has  been  waiting  all  day, 
quite  sure  that  some  one  would  come  to  supply 
our  need;  but  we  did  not  think  of  the  possibility 
of  your  coming  from  such  a  distance,  and  on  such 
a  day ;  indeed,  indeed,  it  must  be  God  who  sent 
you  to  us,  and  who  has  taken  care  of  you  also.' 

"  I  saw  at  once  why  I  had  felt  so  strongly  that 
I  must  proceed,  and,  with  a  full  heart,  1  could 
but  unite  in  the  poor  woman's  prayer  and  thanks- 
giving, that  1  had  been  made  an  instrument,  in 
God's  hand,  to  supply  at  tnat  moment  the  need 
of  tiis  confiding,  dependent  children.  Upon  in- 
quiry, I  found  the  present  rather  unusual  desti- 
tution proceeded  from  the  illness  of  the  daughter, 
which  had  prevented  her  following  her  usual  oc- 
cupation of  dress  making.  I  took  my  leave,  and 
reached  home  in  safety,  although  the  fog  came 
on  again  soon  after  I  had  left  the  court." 


advertisement  which  appears  in  our  journal  to-day, 

of  a  large  farm  for  sale.  From  the  details  given 
by  the  advertiser  we  get  some  notion  of  the  vast- 
ness  of  the  operations  carried  on  upon  one  of 
these  great  prairie  estates.  "Linden  Hill  Farm" 
contains  2346  acres,  we  are  told,  of  which,  besides 
other  crops,  seven  hundred  acres  are  in  tiniothy 
and  clover.  Its  "  rat-proof"  corn-crib  holds  14,50U 
bushels  of  corn  ;  its  barn  holds  forty  tons  of  hay; 
its  stables  accommodate  thirty  horses;  and  its 
cattle  shed  is  two  hundred  and  fifteen  feet  long 
by  thirty  wide.  The  farm  is  enclosed  by  "  seven- 
teen miles  of  good  plank  fencing;"  and  amongst 
the  crops  to  be  sold  with  the  land  one  item  is 
"three  hundred  tons  of  good  Timothy  hay." 

IMany  a  proud  European  noblo  has  not  such  an 
estate,  and  there  are  some  plain  Illinois  farmers 
who  own  more  land  than  goes  to  make  up  some 
German  Principalities.  But  while  a  German  petty 
prince  or  noble  lives  in  idleness  and  foolish  pride 
the  invalid  herself  was  in  bed,  help-'  upon  the  toil  of  his  subjects  the  American  farmer 

industriously  superintends  his  estate,  and  uses  the 
leisure  hours  to  perfect  himself  in  the  arts  of 
agriculture;  and  while  the  former  is  a  burden 
upon  the  industrious  community,  the  latter,  by  the 
labour  of  his  brain  and  hands,  adds  to  the  wealth 
and  prosperity  of  his  country. — H.  Y.  Evening 
Fost. 

Selected. 

The  Prnning  Knife. 

"  Every  branch  that  beareih  fruit,  he  purgeth  it,  that 
it  nmy  bring  forth  more  fiuit." — John  sv.  2. 

Yor  have  seen  a  skilful  gardener  pruning  a 
vine,  how  he  disentangles  its  vagrant  tendrils, 
which  were  clasping  unsuitable  supports ;  how  he 
cuts  ofi'  its  superflous  shoots,  which  were  wasting 
its  strength  in  their  wild  luxuriance;  how  ten- 
derly he  trains  the  fruit-bearing  branches,  often 
against  their  will,  that  they  may  occupy  their  ap- 
pointed space,  and  bask  iu  the  warmest  sunshine. 

A  heedless  spectator  blames  the  merciless  se- 
verity of  his  pruning  knife.  "  My  friend,"  re- 
plies the  gardener,  "  I  am  looking  to  the  autumn, 
It  is  a  healthy  plant,  it  will  soon  recover  its  shorn 
appearance,  and  all  its  strength  will  now  go  to 
nourish  and  mature  its  delicious  grapes.  Think 
you  1  would  take  all  these  pains  with  a  wild  vine, 
or  a  sapless  gratt?  Believe  me,  I  take  peculiar 
interest  in  that  tree,  and  expect  much  praise  from 
its  fruit." 

Y^es,  suffering  child  of  God,  it  is  the  fruit- 
bearing  branches  which  Jesus  purges  and  prunes  : 
the  unfruitful  ones  are  "  cast  forth  and  withered." 
Think  not,  because  of  the  keenness  of  your  sor- 
rows, that  you  are  not  a  branch  of  the  true  vine. 
Every  living  bough  bears  marks  of  the  knife.  Be 
it  that-  some  of  your  dearest  hopes  have  been 
broken,  and  the  affections  you  had  twined  round 
earthly  things  disentangled;  be  it  that  your  health, 
your  wealth,  your  friends,  have  been  taken  away  ; 
be  it  that  you  are  taken  from  where  you  wished 
to  be,  and  constrained  to  occupy  an  irksome  po- 
sition— it  is  only  what  the  gardener  does  with  his 
favorite  plant.  Instead  of  struggling  with  his 
will,  yield  yourself  to  his  training,  draw  larger 
siipplies  from  the  life-giving  parent  stem,  bend 
your  energies,  not  to  waywardness  of  growth,  but 
to  richness  of  fruit,  and  in  the  everlasting  summer 
you  will  bless  the  hand  that  ventured  to  apply 
the  unfiinching  severities  of  love. 

Edward  H.  Bigkersteth. 


American  Principalities.  —  On  our  western 
prairies  farming  is  now  carried  on  upon  a  grand 
scale.  With  the  help  of  machinery  a  few  men 
are  able  to  work  and  manage,  upon  those  plains, 
a  great  area  of  land.  AVe  have  seen  in  Indiana  a 
cornfield  of  a  thousand  acres,  the  corn  iu  it  from 
twelve  to  fourteen  feet  high;  and  there  are  not  a 
few  estates  in  Illinois  and  Indiana  of  four,  five 
and  six  thousand  acres. 

These  large  farms  are  in  general  devoted  to 
stock-raising,  which  is  found  a  very  profitable 
business,  and  is  at  the  same  time  the  pleasantest 
and  easiest  branch  of  agricultural  enterprise.  It 
requires  capital  and  skill ;  and  both  are  found  in 
the  men  who  have  engaged  in  it. 

We  are  led  to  these  remarks  upon  a  peculiar 
phase  of  farming  enterprise  in  the  West  by  an 


Dr.  Livingstone  on  the  Character  of  the  Cen- 
tral Africans. — Speaking  at  a  Nottingham  meet- 
ing of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gos- 
pel, Dr.  Livingstone  said — I  should  like  to  an- 
swer a  question  that  is  often  put  to  me,  "  What 
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THE  FRIEND. 


sort  of  people  are  those  you  wander  amongst?" 
Now,  I  should  like  to  tell  you  that  they  are  far 
from  being  savages.  On  the  seacoast  they  are  rath- 
er blood  thirsty,  especially  those  who  have  been 
engaged  in  the  slave  trade,  but  when  you  get 
about  three  hundred  miles  iuto  tlie  interior,  you 
meet  with  people  who  are  quite  mild  and  hospita- 
ble. It  is  the  duty  of  each  man  in  the  village  to 
give  every  stranger  his  supper,  and  show  him 
every  hospitality  which  lies  in  his  power.  These 
people  are  not  engaged  in  hunting,  as  most  inhabi- 
tants of  this  country  think  they  are,  but  are  em- 
ployed in  cultivating  the  soil.  They  also  manufac- 
ture iron,  smelting  it  from  stone,  and  very  excel- 
lent iron  it  is.  I  brought  home  with  me  the  last 
time  I  was  in  England  some  of  the  ores,  and  the 
iron  was  manufactured  into  an  excellent  Enfield 
rifle.  The  quality  was  exceedingly  good,  and 
equal  to  the  best  Swedish  iron.  They  also  manu- 
facture a  very  superior  quality  of  copper,  also 
articles  of  earthenware  and  basket-work.  When 
we  first  go  among  this  class  of  people,  with  the 
idea  of  their  being  savages,  it  is  rather  singular, 
but  I  believe  true,  that  they  rather  believe  we  are 
the  savages.  They  do  not  understand  where  all 
the  black  people  who  are  carried  away  go  to. 
Thousands  are  taken  away  annually,  and  you  can- 
not go  any  where  without  meeting  with  slave  par- 
ties. The  men  carry  what  are  called  slave  sticks, 
with  a  fork  at  the  end  of  them,  which  is  fastened 
round  the  neck  of  the  captives,  so  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  get  out  of  them  or  get  at  the  other  end, 
by  which  they  are  tied  to  trees  throughout  the 
night.  The  people  I  am  now  speaking  of  imagine 
that  the  white  people  eat  them.  They  look  upon 
us  as  cannibals,  and  we  look  upon  them  as  savages. 
Now,  if  we  are  to  take  an  impartial  view  of  both, 
we  shall  find  that  they  are  better  than  each  imag- 
ine one  another  to  be. — Laie  Paper. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

The  following  extract  is  sent  for  "  The  Friend/' 
the  tale  it  tells  requires  no  comment. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  a  teacher,  at  Nashville, 
Tennessee. 

'*  The  coloured  people  of  the  camp  and  vicin- 
ity, have  nearly  all  come  from  points  further 
south,  and  are  unused  to  the  severe  cold  of  Nash- 
ville, and  to  the  miseries  and  privations  incident 
to  their  transition  state;  they  die  in  great  num- 
bers, leaving  children  of  various  ages,  with  no 
friends  but  the  teachers  and  coloured  people. 
Last  week  I  commenced  school  in  tlie  camp,  and 
went  from  tent  to  tent  to  inform  the  children  that 
it  was  ready  for  them.  1  came  upon  one  boy, 
perhaps  twelve  years  old,  standing  up  to  his  an- 
kles in  the  mud  that  pervades  every  nook  and 
corner  of  the  camp  during  wet  weather;  he  was 
trembling  with  cold,  and  seemed  .so  chilled,  and 
80  sick  withal,  that  he  could  hardly  answer  my 
questions;  upon  asking  why  he  was  standing 
there,  he  told  rae  there  was  not  room  for  him  at 
the  fire  where  he  had  been  staying.  At  my  re- 
quest he  showed  me  his  tent,  and  I  made  him 
return  to  it,  which  he  did  with  difficulty,  on  ac- 
count of  weakness.  In  his  tent  I  found  eiglit 
more  small  hoys  living  there  by  thcniselves,  hud- 
dled around  a  fire  only  large  enough  to  warm 
their  hands  and  fill  their  miserable  abode  with 
smoke;  they  had  no  parents,  and  they  came 
from  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  four  of 
thcra  were  sick  with  diseases  arising  from  expo 
sure.  It  was  truly  an  nffecting  sight;  two  of 
them  are  quite  bright-looking  and  cheerful ;  they 
told  me  thiy  would  come  to  school  as  early  a.s 
possible  in  the  morning,  but  they  had  to  tote 
■wood  and  draw  rations  for  the  others.  One  small 
boy  was  well,  but  had  not  clothes  fitting  for  even 


a  coloured  boy  to  wear  outside  the  tent.  It  is 
scarcely  possible  to  imagine  anything  more  deso- 
late and  forsaken  than  they  were.  Night  before 
last  four  such  children  died  in  one  tent.  Wm. 
Mitchell  has  secured  a  house  for  an  orphanage, 
and  by  close  crowding  it  will  shelter  seventy 
childiten." 


Bo;;s  and  Peat. 
Bog  consists  principally  of  a  species  of  moss, 
known  to  botanists  as  "sphagnum,"  together  with 
confused  varieties  of  grass,  fern,  and  heath,  form- 
ing a  saturated,  though  coherent  mass,  which, 
under  a  certain  amount  of  pressure,  becomes  peat. 
In  fact,  the  greater  portion  of  peaty  substance  is 
sphagnum,  intermixed  with  roots  and  branches  of 
phanerogamic  plants,  the  surface  of  which  offers 
a  fitting  receptacle  for  the  growth  of  cryptogamic 
species.  It  is  easy  to  perceive  how  the  growth 
of  a  bog  has  arisen.  A  pool  is  formed,  more  or 
less  stagnant,  round  the  borders  of  which  grow 
aquatic  plants,  in  course  of  time  filling  up  the 
surface,  and  eventually  the  deeper  portions,  by 
the  accumulation  of  mud  at  the  roots.  This  mud 
is  just  the  place  suitable  for  sphagnum,  which 
flourishes  abundantly,  absorbing  and  holding  in 
solution  an  immense  quantity  of  water,  pushing 
out  new  plants  above,  while  the  lower  stages  daily 
become  more  rotten.  Thus  we  see  the  curious 
phenomenon  of  a  bog,  almost  in  a  liquid  state, 
higher  in  the  centre  than  the  surrounding  land, 
a  condition  of  things  well  described  by  Sir  Charles 
Lyell  as  existing  in  the  "  Great  Dismal  Swamp" 
in  Virginia.  This  is  a  morass,  forty  miles  long 
by  twenty-five  broad,  and  is  of  a  soft  semi-liquid 
consistency,  except  where  the  surface  is  rendered 
partially  firm  by  a  covering  of  vegetables  and 
roots.  The  centre  is,  nevertheless,  considerably 
higher  than  the  surrounding  land.  At  a  certain 
point  of  fluidity,  however,  the  coherence  of  the 
pulpy  mass  gives  way,  and  very  destructive  con- 
sequences may  arise,  as  happened  in  the  case  of 
a  bog  in  the  King's  county,  which,  in  1821, 
burst  its  bounds,  and  flowed  down  a  valley  for  a 
mile  and  a  half,  covering  one  hundred  and  fifty 
acres  with  a  layer  of  bog  from  six  to  ten  feet  in 
thickness. 

It  must  not  be  inferred  that  all  bogs  are  alike 
in  composition,  though,  probably,  scarce  any  but 
those  who  have  investigated  the  subject  would 
have  imagined  that  there  was  any  difference. 

—  Moore,  who  has  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
bog  country,  divides  it  into  red,  brown,  black, 
and  mountain  bog,  each  depending  on  varieties  of 
colours  and  consistence,  locality,  altitude,  and  all 
causes  that  affect  the  groweth  of  the  vegetable 
matter.  The  importance  of  the  question  will  be 
sufficiently  attested  by  the  fact  that  in  Ireland  alone 
there  are  nearly  a  million  and  a  half  of  acres  of  red 
and  black  bog,  and  a  million  and  a  quarter  of 
mountain  bog;  and  this  importance  arises  from 
two  causes,  the  advisability  and  efficacy  of  drain- 
age, so  as  to  make  the  land  more  valuable  for 
other  purposes,  and  the  industrial  economy  of  bog 
itself  as  a  source  of  fuel.  Of  all  the  varieties,  the  red 
and  brown  are  the  least  valuable  for  fuel,  which 
probably  arises  from  their  extreme  wetness  and 
the  small  quantity  of  woody  matter  found  in  them. 
The  mountain  bog  is  found  at  any  and  every  alti- 
tude, and  appears  to  owe  its  difference  of  compo- 
sition to  the  substitution  of  a  grey  moss,  Racemi- 
trium  lamlginerum,  for  the  ordinary  sphagnum. 
The  formation,  too,  of  the  latter  is  different.  We 
have  seen  the  wa}-  in  which  the  flatbogshavearisen, 
from  the  stagnation  of  shallow  pools,  which  could 
not  of  course  exist  on  the  steep  sides  of  moun- 
tains, owing  to  the  facilty  for  natural  drainage. 
Besides,  the  atmosphere  which  nearly  always 
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prevail  in  these  high  localities  favours  the  growi 
of  bog  by  the  ceaseless  moisture  deposited  by  tl 
clouds.  x\gain,  the  substratum  of  the  great  ce 
tral  plain  of  Ireland,  which  is  covered  by  flat  boj 
consists  of  mountain  limestone;  while  that  of  tl 
mountains  is  frequently  of  a  schistose  nature,  tl 
decomposition  of  which  contributes  greatly  to  tl 
formation  of  peat. 

A  very  peculiar  feature  is  the  presence  of  lar{ 
trees,  or  rather  the  trunks  of  what  were  lar{ 
trees  at  one  time,  and  they  occur  principally  in  tl 
black  bog.  Far  down  beneath  the  surface  w 
have  constant  traces  of  the  hazel,  oak,  yew,  an 
pine,  and,  in  rarer  cases,  of  the  alder  and  eln 
Curiously  enough,  there  is  a  decided  difference  i 
tlie  position  of  these  respective  varieties  ;  for  ij 
stance,  the  fir  is  usually  discovered  in  a  standin 
position  with  a  few  feet  of  trunk  remaining,  an 
usually  toward  the  centre  of  the  bog ;  whereas  tl 
oak  and  yew  are  always  scattered  at  the  niargii 
generally  rest  on  clay  or  gravel,  and  are  almost  ii 
variably  attached  to  their  roots.  Three  varieti 
of  pine,  distinsuishable  by  their  cones,  have  bee 
remarked,  some  being  identical  in  species  wit 
those  at  present  existing  in  the  country.  Thef 
facts  point  to  the  very  great  change  which  hi 
come  over  the  face  of  the  land,  and  show  conch 
sively  that  the  flat  dismal  area,  which  is  now  opl 
a  waste  of  peat,  was  once  beautifully  wooded  aJi 
grateful  to  the  eye  with  luxuriant  foliage.  Ad 
not  in  such  very  remote  times  either;  for,  ind 
pendently  of  the  facts  that  many  of  the  trees,  th 
remains  of  which  contribute  to  form  the  pei 
bed,  are  identical  with  indigenous  species  at  pre 
sent  existing,  mention  is  frequently  made  in  ol 
Irish  annals  of  tracts  of  forest  where  none  ar 
now  found,  as  well  as  of  the  products  of  thos 
trees,  such  as  hazel  nuts,  beech  mast,  acorns,  an 
crab  apples. 

An  additional  interest  is  thrown  on  bogs  b 
the  discovery  of  many  articles  undoubtedly  b« 
longing  to  and  fabricated  by  man.  These  ar 
almost  entirely  found  to  be  made  of  wood,  an 
thus  bear  corrobative  testimony  to  the  great  abun 
dance  of  timber  in  these  days,  as  well  as  give  m 
an  insight  into  the  habits  of  the  primeval  settlers 

Almost  all  the  articles  found  in  bogs  in  Irelari 
have  been  implements  used  for  the  procuring  o 
food,  such  as  boats  and  paddles,  canoes,  drinkin, 
vessels,  called  by  archaeologists  "  meters,"  bowlsl 
and  other  rude  articles  necessary  for  the  convc 
nicnce  of  life.  In  many  of  the  morasses  in  th 
counties  of  Westmeath,  Roscommon,  Cavan,  an 
Leitrim,  which  in  winter  time  are  converted  int 
lakes,  whole  residences  have  been  discoverei 
many  feet  below  the  surface,  entirely  formed  ol 
wood. 

When  properly  dried  it  is  found  that  turf  yield] 
a  variable  proportion  of  ash  according  as  it  ii| 
dug  from  the  surface  or  deeper  down.  Sir  Rob 
ert  Kane  states  that  the  turf  from  a  bog  forty  fee 
deep  yielded  one  and  one  fourth  per  cent,  in  th(| 
lowest  four  feet.  This  bears  out  what  I  havi 
stated  before  as  to  the  pressure  required  to  asi 
similate  it  to  coal.  The  calorific  or  heat-givinsj 
power  of  turf  is  about  half  that  of  coal,  though  ii 
it  were  cut  and  dried  under  more  favourable  cir 
cumstances  this  quality  would  be  much  increased,! 
To  bring  about  this  result  has  been  the  endeavoi^ 
of  several  practical  individuals,  who  have  seen  in 
the  large  stores  of  Irish  turf  an  important  item  ra 
the  industrial  economy  of  the  country.  Among 
these  experiments  we  may  mention  that  of  arti- 
ficially drying  the  turf,  and  afterward  impregnat- 
ing it  with  tar,  so  as  to  render  it  water-proof,  as 
well  as  to  increase  its  burning  properties. 

Another  proposal  is  to  thoroughly  break  up  the 
fibre  of  the  turf,  and  then  subject  it  to  great 
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ressure  by  hydraulic  power,  by  which  process  it 
'Bfoij  Bcomes  perfectly  dry,  loses  about  two-fifths  of 
s  weight,  and  is  denser  than  wood.    Peat  pre 
ared  in  this  way  costs  about  five  shillings  a  ton 
price  which  is  about  the  average  of  a  ton  of  coal 
"'«f|t  the  pit's  mouth. —  Once  a  Week. 
ture,  ■ 


Each  day  of  our  lives  in  which  we  are  not 
rawing  nearer  to  the  Lord,  we  are  in  reality  go- 
ig  from  Him,  and  shall  find  so  much  more  labour 
re  J  return,  if  ever  we  are  favoured  with  sufficient 
breugth  to  do  so.  It  is  of  his  mercy  alone  that 
'e  are  arrested,  when  .straying  from  him,  and 
rought  back  to  the  true  sheepfold.  So  long  as 
ill  re  keep  near  Him,  and  our  inward  eye  intent 
pon  his  guiding,  the  Shepherd  of  Israel  will  be 
ur  Shepherd,  will  tenderly  lead,  and  protect  us 
Bom  every  danger ;  but  as  sure  as  we  wander 
rom  His  enclosure  we  are  exposed  to  danger 
rem  the  devourer. — Memoir  of  Catherine  Seely. 


From  the  "Annual  of  Scientific  Discovery." 

annfactRre  of  Boots  and  Shoes  by  Machinery. 

The  old  system  of  making  boots  and  shoes  en- 
irely  by  hand  labour  is  rapidly  yielding  to  the 
Tlid  Qarch  of  improvement,  and  will  soon,  to  all  ap- 
Ijl  learances,  be  numbered  with  the  relics  of  the  past, 
.'his  change  in  the  character  of  the  manufacture 
a  great  staple  industrial  product,  although 
lowly  progressing  for  the  last  eight  or  ten  years 
n  the  United  States  under  the  spur  of  competi- 
iJion,has  been  rapidly  consummated  within  the  last 
es  l!  wo  years  under  the  influence  growing  out  of  the 

I  J,  )resent  civil  war;  hand  labour  having  proved 
,u,  intirely  inadequate  to  supply  the  immense  de- 
li,,! nand  for  boots  and  shoes  required  by  government 
,15 ,  or  its  armies.  Machines,  therefore,  have  been 
(!,(,  nvented,  and  are  now  in  use,  executing  the  dif- 
jji  "erent  operations  necessary  to  the  manufacture  of 
'  luch  articles,  and  with  a  rapidity  and  accuracy  of 
,g  j  iction  which  far  excel  the  efforts  of  hand  labour. 

The  following  interesting  account  of  a  manu- 
Ji'actory  in  New  York  city,  in  which  boots  and 
,1  shoes  are  made  upon  an  extensive  scale  by  ma- 
phinery,  we  derive  from  a  recent  number  of  the 
y  J. '^cientijic  American. 

I I  Three  large  apartments  are  occupied  by  the 
|,j  operatives,  mechanism,  and  goods.  The  skins 
ii„,,|for  the  uppers  are  first  spread  out,  examined  and 
iIjIj  selected  according  to  the  purposes  for  which  they 
jj|,lare  required.  Different  cutters  then  cut  out  the 
jjjj  jrespective  parts  according  to  the  size  and  form 

[required,  and  these  are  all  arranged  and  classi- 
jfied.  After  this  these  separate  parts  are  given 
out  in  lots  to  be  sewed  by  machines,  and  those 
uppers  which  are  intended  for  boots  are  crimped, 
and  the  whole  made  ready  for  receiving  the  soles. 
The  more  heavy  operations  of  punching,  sewing, 
pegging  the  soles  and  finishing  the  articles,  are 
next  executed.  The  sole-leather,  in  hides,  is  first 
steeped  in  a  tank  of  water  to  soften  it,  then  it  is 
thoroughly  dipped,  and  afterwards  cut  by  a  ma- 
chine into  measured  lengths  of  a  certain  breadth^ 
according  to  the  size  of  sole  wanted.  After  hav- 
ing become  sufficiently'  dry,  these  cut  strips  of 
leather  are  run  between  rollers,  and  also  submit- 
ted to  severe  pressure  under  plates  in  a  press,  so 
as  to  effect  as  complete  a  compression  of  the  fibres 
as  is  attained  according  to  the  old  mode  by  beat- 
ing with  a  hammer  upon  a  lapstone.  From  these 
compressed  strips,  soles  of  the  different  sizes  are 
punched  out  at  a  single  blow  by  a  machine,  the 
cutter  of  which  is  of  the  size  and  form  required, 
and  it  turns  round  so  as  to  cut  a  right  and  left 
sole  alternately.  Heel  pieces  are  also  cut  out  by 
hollow  punches  at  a  single  blow.  The  edges  of 
the  soles  and  heels  arc  next  smoothed  and  polish- 
ed in  a  small  rotating  machine,  and  another  ma- 


chine then  makes  the  channels  in  the  soles  for 
the  rows  of  stitching.  After  this  the  under  soles 
and  uppers  are  fitted  upon  lasts  and  made  ready 
for  sewing.  This  operation  is  executed  by  Mac- 
kay's  peculiar  machine,  adapted  for  this  specific 
purpose.  The  waxed  thread  is  wound  upon  a 
vertical  spool,  and  is  conducted  through  a  guide 
situated  on  the  top  of  an  elbow  secured  on  a 
swivel  joint  capable  of  turning  under  the  needle, 
and  conducting  the  thread  into  the  crease  around 
the  sole.  The  needle  operates  vertically  above 
the  sole,  and  the  waxed  thread  is  fed  into  the  in- 
terior of  the  boot  or  shoe  by  the  guide,  the  needle 
descends  through  the  sole,  drawing  through  the 
thread  and  forming  the  stitches,  which  are  pressed 
down  close  into  the  crease  by  a  tracer-foot,  upon 
which  great  pressure  is  exerted.  In  this  manner 
the  sole  and  upper  are  united  firmly  and  neatly 
together  in  a  few  seconds  without  employing  a 
welt.  Hand  sewing  cannot  be  compared  with 
such  machine-work  for  accuracy  and  rapidity. 
Another  machine  is  employed  for  putting  on 
double  soles  with  copper  pegs.  A  thin  strip  of 
copper  is  fed  in  at  one  side,  and  the  holes  are 
punched  in  the  sole,  the  pegs  cut  and  put  into 
the  holes,  and  then  driven  down  at  one  continuous 
operation,  with  a  speed  corresponding  to  that  of 
sewing  the  soles.  The  crossing  of  the  half  sole 
at  the  instep  is  pegged,  and  also  fastened  with  a 
screw  at  each  side  by  hand;  the  heels  are  also 
pegged  down.  The  edges  of  the  heels  are  neatly 
trimmed  by  a  small  rotating  machine,  and  the 
soles  are  also  rubbed  down  by  a  machine;  so  that 
nearly  all  the  operations  connected  with  the 
manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes  in  this  establish- 
ment are  performed  by  machines  designed  espe- 
cially for  the  purpose.  The  legs  of  the  boots  are 
stretched  and  the  wrinkles  removed  by  new  boot- 
trees  secured  to  benches,  and  are  expanded  in  an 
instant  from  the  interior  by  pressing  on  a  treadle 
with  the  foot.  These  boot-trees  are  altogether 
superior  to  the  clumsy  old  wedge  kind.  The 
materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of  these  arti- 
cles appear  to  be  of  a  superior  quality,  the  ma- 
chines not  being  adapted  for  operating  on  inferior 
patch  leather. 

The  accurate  operations  of  these  machines,  and 
the  rapidity  of  their  action,  place  them  in  a  highly 
advantageous  position  for  manufacturing  boots  and 
shoes.  The  price  of  hand  labour  has  become  so 
high  and  workmen  so  scarce  that  such  machines 
become  a  necessity,  and  the  change  effected  by 
their  use  is  equal  to  four  times  the  quantity  of 
work  executed  by  hand  labour;  that  is,  one  hun- 
dred men  will  turn  out  with  these  machines  as 
much  work  as  four  hundred  men  without  them. 
The  saving  of  labour  to  the  country  is  therefore 
immense.  About  five  hundred  pairs  can  be  turned 
out  daily  in  this  establishment.  Perhaps  no  la- 
bour connected  with  boot-making  is  so  severe  as 
that  bestowed  upon  burnishing  the  heel  with  a 
warm  iron.  This  work  is  still  executed  by  hand, 
but  a  machine  is  now  being  set  up  to  accomplish 
this  finishing  operation,  and  it  will  soon  be  at 
work.  For  centuries,  no  improvement  seems  to 
have  been  made  upon  the  old  system  of  boot  and 
shoe  making;  when,  all  at  once,  as  it  were, — 
within  the  space  of  two  short  years, — the  whole 
art  has  been  revolutionized. 


An  inventor  of  a  hay  press  in  Maine  has  ex- 
perimented with  his  machine  in  pressing  pine 
shavings  for  kindling.  They  make  very  neat 
packages,  and  can  be  sawed  into  blocks  like  tim- 
ber. About  a  hundred  bushels  of  shavings  can 
be  put  in  the  space  of  an  ordinary  hogshead,  and 
when  once  pressed  the  spring  is  all  taken  from 
them. 


An  Iron  Letter. — By  the  last  American  mail  we 
received  a  letter  which  is  remarkable  both  as  a 
documentary  curiosity  and  a  specimen  of  manu- 
facturing skill.  It  is  written  on  iron  rolled  so 
thin  that  the  sheet  is  only  twice  the  weight  of  a 
similar  sized  sheet  of  ordinary  note  paper.  Our 
letter  is  eight  inches  long  by  five  and  a  quarter 
broad,  and  its  weight  is  two  pennyweights  and 
twenty-one  grains.  The  weight  of  a  sheet  of  ordi- 
nary note  paper  of  the  same  size  is  one  penny- 
weight and  eleven  grains.  The  letter  itself  ex- 
plains why  we  received  it.  It  is  dated  "  South 
Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  November  6th,  1864," 
and  it  runs : 

"  To  the  Editor  of  the  Birmingham  Journal 
— Sir — In  the  number  of  your  paper,  dated  Oc- 
tober 1st,  1864,  there  is  an  article  setting  forth 
that  John  Brown  &  Co.,  of  the  Atlas  Works, 
Sheffield,  had  succeeded  in  rolling  a  plate  of  iron 
thirteen  and  a  half  inches  thick.  I  believe  that  to 
be  the  thickest  ever  rolled.  I  send  you  this  speci- 
men of  iron  made  at  the  Sligo  Iron  Works,  Pitts- 
burg, Pennsylvania,  as  the  thinnest  iron  ever  rolled 
in  the  world  up  to  this  time,  which  iron  I  chal- 
lenge all  England  to  surpass  for  strength  and  ten- 
uity. This,  I  believe  to  be  the  first  iron  letter 
that  ever  crossed  the  Atlantic  Ocean  ;  and  if  you 
should  think  it  worthy  of  notice  in  your  widely 
circulated  paper,  please  send  me  a  copy  of  the 
same. 

lours,  John.  C.  Evans." 

We  are  assured,  by  competent  authority,  that 
the  iron  upon  which  this  letter  is  written  is  of 
exceedingly  fine  quality,  and  that  the  sheet  is  by 
far  the  thinnest  ever  seen  in  this  country.  Some 
remarkable  specimens  of  finely  rolled  iron  were 
shown  in  the  Belgian  Court  in  the  Exhibition  of 
1862,  but  the  thinest  of  them  was  much  thicker 
than  this.  The  production  of  such  a  sheet  indeed 
is  highly  creditable  to  the  manufacturing  skill  of 
Pittsburg,  the  Birmingham  of  America. — Bir- 
mingham (England)  Post. 

It  is  not  thy  grace,  says  the  Saviour,  but  my 
grace  that  is  sufficient  for  thee. — Jay. 
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SU.VIMAKY  OF  BVENTb. 

Foreign. — News  from  England  to  First  month  20th. 
The  Bank  of  England  has  reduced  its  minimun  rate  of 
discount  to  5^  per  cent.  The  news  of  the  fall  of  Savan- 
nah had  been  received  and  caused  an  advance  in  Ameri- 
can securities,  and  a  further  decline  in  the  rebel  loan. 
The  Tunes  editori  illy  replies  to  rumors  from  America 
that  France  and  England  contemplate  an  early  recogni- 
tion of  the  confederate  States,  saj'ing  it  does  not  believe 
such  a  movement  has  been  entertained  for  a  moment, 
and  thinks  such  a  step  would  prove  fatal  to  the  govern- 
ment. The  meeting  of  Parliament  was  fixed  for  the  7th 
inst.  The  London  Times  explains  the  mode  of  opera- 
tions on  the  steamship  Great  Eastern,  in  laying  the 
Atlantic  cable,  and  says  that  the  cable  will  be  ready  for 
laying  in  the  Sixth  month  next,  and  that  if  it  is  success- 
ful, preparations  will  be  made  for  laying  a  second  cable 
by  the  same  company.  The  Liverpool  cotton  market 
dull,  at  a  slight  decline.  Fair  Orleans,  2Q^d.  The 
market  for  breadstuff's  was  inactive.    Consols,  89|. 

It  is  said  that  no  I'ewer  than  thirty-three  French  ships 
of  war  are  to  be  disarmed  in  accordance  with  the 
economical  views  of  the  government.  The  Archbishop 
of  Besancon's  letter  respecting  the  Pope's  Encyclical 
letter,  has  been  referred  to  the  Council  of  State  as  aa 
abuse  of  ecclesiastical  authority. 

The  Italian  Minister  of  Justice  reminds  the  bishops 
that  the  Encyclical  letter  must  be  submitted  to  the  Royal 
Exequator,  and  that  the  government  reserves  to  itself 
the  right  of  suppressing  whatever  portions  are  contrajy 
to  the  laws  of  Italy.    The  clergy  are  forbidden  to  pub- 
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lish  the  Pope's  letter  before  they  receire  authority  from 
the  Italian  government. 

The  King  of  Prussia  had  opened  the  Chambers.  In 

his  speech  the  king  says,  that  steps  are  to  be  taken  to 
form  a  Prussian  navy  ;  preliminary  surveys  are  being 
made  for  a  canal  between  the  Baltic  and  North  Seas; 
and  that  the  Duchies  are  to  be  acquired. 

The  Presse  of  Vienna  says,  that  if  Prussia  desires  the 
annexation  of  the  Duchies,  or  Schleswig  and  Holstein, 
Austria  will  give  her  consent  only  upon  being  compen- 
sated by  an  enlargement  of  her  German  border. 

United  States. —  Congress. — In  th«  Senate  a  bill  to 
amend  the  conscription  act  has  been  introduced  and 
referred  to  the  Military  Committee.  The  bill  proposes 
some  important  changes,  and  is  quite  stringent  in  its 
provisions.  The  resolutions  relative  to  retaliation  upon 
the  rebels  for  cruel  treatment  of  the  I'nion  prisoners, 
have  been  under  discussion  and  have  elicited  consider- 
able diversity  of  opinion  on  the  subject.  The  Judiciary 
Committee  has  reported  the  House  Bankrupt  bill,  with 
amendments.  A  bill  has  been  introduced  into  the 
Senate  which  provides  for  increasing  the  pay  of  the 
members  of  Congress  from  $3000  to  $5000  per  annum. 
In  the  House  of  Representatives,  much  time  has  been 
taken  up  in  discussing  the  anti-slavery  constitutional 
amendment.  It  is  said  there  is  greater  probability  of 
the  resolution  obtainifig  the  requisite  two-third  vote. 
A  bill  defining  and  limiting  the  national  bank  issues 
has  been  reported.  The  bill  proposing  the  admission 
of  cabinet  officers  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  has  been 
discussed  and  postponed  for  the  present.  The  Com- 
mittee of  Ways  and  Means  have  been  instructed  to  in- 
quire into  the  expediency  of  removing  the  tariff  on  all 
materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of  printing  paper. 

Illinois. — There  is  a  strong  probability  that  the  in- 
famous Black  Laws  of  this  State  will  be  done  away. 
The  bill  for  their  repeal  is  said  to  have  passed  the  State 
Senate. 

Fhiladelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  367,  including  19 
deaths  and  interments  of  soldiers.  There  were  41  deaths 
of  consumption  ;  35  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs  ;  15  of 
croup;  30  of  typhus  and  typhoid  fever ;  15  of  scarlet 
fever,  and  20  of  small  pox. 

3Iobile.— The  steamship  Atlanta  has  arrived  at  New 
York  from  Jlobile,  with  1000  bales  of  cotton,  sent  by 
the  rebel  government  to  purchase  blankets,  clothing,  &c. 
for  rebel  prisoners  in  the  North.  Nothing  of  moment 
was  going  on  in  the  vicinity  of  Mobile.  Gen.  Granger, 
with  the  Federal  army,  was  still  in  the  vicinity  of  East 
Pascagoula. 

The  South-  West. — A  dispatch  from  Clinton,  La.,  of  the 
14th  ult.  says,  that  a  large  body  of  troops  from  Nash- 
ville, about  15,000  or  20,000  strong,  had  passed  down 
the  river  to  New  Orleans.  It  was  surmised  that  these 
troops  were  intended  to  operate  against  Mobile.  A 
regiment  of  rebel  cavalry,  about  600  strong,  encamped 
near  Clifton,  Tennessee,  has  sent  word  into  the  Uuion 
lines  that  they  wished  to  surrender,  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance,  and  return  to  their  homes.  The  steamer 
Eclipse  exploded  her  boilers  when  off  Johnsonville, 
Tenn.,  on  the  ^Tth  ult.  One  hundred  and  sixty  persons 
■were  on  board,  thirty-six  of  whom  were  killed  or  are 
missing,  and  sixty-nine  wounded.  All  the  guns  of  the 
9th  Indiana  battery  were  lost.  The  rebel  General 
Shelby  is  blockading  the  Arkansas  river  eighty-five 
miles  above  Little  Rock,  to  prevent  supplies  from  being 
Bent  to  Fort  Smith. 

Korth  Carolina. — The  rebels  have  blown  up  and  aban- 
doned Forts  Caswell  and  Campbell,  together  with  their 
defensive  works  on  Smith's  Island,  and  those  at  Smith- 
ville  and  on  Reeve's  Point.  The  total  number  of  guns 
captured  from  them  is  168,  including  many  of  large 
calibre.  At  the  latest  dates  the  Federal  gun-boats  were 
gradually  proceeding  up  Cape  Fear  river,  and  removing 
obstructions  in  the  channel.  Several  blockade  runners 
■with  valuable  cargoes,  have  been  captured  by  the  fleet. 
The  loss  of  the  land  forces  in  the  assault  of  Fort  Fisher 
proves  to  be  less  th«u  was  at  fir*!  supposed.  The  total 
of  killed  and  wounded  is  reported  to  be  659.  If  the  loss 
of  the  navy  be  added,  the  aggregate  will  scarcely  reach 
1000  men. 

South  Carolina  and  Oforgia. — At  Savannah  a  public 
meeting  has  been  called  by  the  city  government  to  give 
expression  to  the  thanks  of  the  community  for  the  liber- 
ality shown  by  their  northern  friends.  A  cargo  of  pro- 
visions sent  from  the  North  for  the  siifltring  inhabitants, 
had  b'  en  received  and  distributed  among  the  needy, 
without  respect  to  colour.  Various  dispatches  from 
rebel  papers  express  much  uneasiness  respecting  the 
movements  of  Sherman's  forces.  They  are  unable  to 
determine  whether  Augusta  or  Charleston  will  be  the 
next  object  of  attack.  The  advance  of  the  Federal 
utmy  was  reported  to  be  on  the  Charleston  railroad,! 
midway  between  Savannah  and  the  former  city.  I 


Virginia. — Advices  from  the  army  of  the  Potomac 
say,  that  quiet  still  prevailed  along  the  lines,  and  that 
rebel  deserters  were  numerous.  On  the  night  of  the 
23d,  the  rebels  taking  advantage  of  the  storm  and  dark- 
ness, attempted  with  a  fleet  of  eight  vessels  and  three 
torpedo  boats,  to  run  from  Richmond  down  the  river. 
The  flotilla  succeeded  in  cutting  the  chain  beyond  the 
lower  end  of  the  Dutch  Gap  canal,  and  passed  through, 
but  some  of  them  grounded  upon  the  obstructions  placed 
in  the  river.  One  of  the  number  could  not  be  got  off 
and  was  destroyed  by  the  Federal  battery.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  fleet  escaped  and  returned  to  Richmond 
without  injury.  Owing  to  the  ice  blockade  of  the  Po- 
tomac, the  government  is  sending  wagons  out  into  the 
country  in  all  directions  to  procure  hay.  A  large  num- 
ber of  vessels  with  hay  are  frozen  in  below  Alexandria. 

Misso7iri. — The  State  Convention  has  embodied  the 
following  provisions  in  the  new  constitution  :  "  Imprison- 
ment for  debt  cannot  exist  in  this  State  except  for  fines 
or  penalties  impos»d  for  violations  of  the  law."  "  All 
property  subject  to  taxation  must  be  taxed  in  propor- 
tion to  its  value."  "  No  title  of  nobility,  hereditary 
emolument,  privilege  or  distinction  can  be  granted." 
"  In  all  prosecutions  for  libel  the  truth  thereof  may  be 
given  in  evidence,  and  the  jury  may  determine  the  law 
and  the  facts  under  direction  of  the  court." 

Peace  Overtures. — Francis  P.  Blair,  Sen.,  has  recently 
passed  several  times  between  Washington  and  Rich- 
mond, and  has  been  in  communi(^tion  with  the  rebel 
President.  The  result  is  stated  to  be  that  Jefferson 
Davis  is  willing  to  waive  all  formalities,  and  to  send  to 
Washington  or  receive  from  there  commissioners  to 
treat  for  peace  upon  the  basi&of  separation.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  on  the  other  hand,  is  willing 
to  give  a  hearing  to  any  person  of  influence  who  may 
come  from  the  States  in  rebellion,  with  or  without  au- 
thority from  the  rebel  President,  to  treat  for  peace  on 
the  basis  of  submission  to  the  Union. 

Southern  Items. — The  Richmond  Examiner  of  the  25th 
ult.,  says,  that  Seddon,  the  rebel  Secretary  of  War,  has 
resigned,  but  that  no  successor  had  been  nominated. 
Jefferson  Davis  has  signed  the  bill  creating  a  comman- 
der-in-chief for  the  confederate  forces,  and  given  the 
appointment  to  General  Lee.  It  is  also  stated  that  he 
has  appointed  General  Johnston  to  the  command  of  the 
army  in  North  Virginia.  The  general  expectation  had 
been  that  Johnston  would  be  sent  to  oppose  Sherman. 
A  writer  in  the  Mobile  Tribune  charges  that  there  is  a 
reconstruction  or  submission  party  in  the  Alabama 
legislature,  operating  secretly  to  that  end.  The  Thomas- 
ville,  Geo.,  Times  says,  that  the  people  of  that  part  of 
Georgia  are  very  much  divided  on  the  war  question, 
many  claiming  that  negotiation  for  peace  is  the  only 
alternative  for  saving  themselves,  and  that  a  State  con- 
vention is  necessary  to  attain  that  end.  The  Richmond 
Sentinel  of  the  28th,  announces  the  appointment  of  Gen. 
Breckenridge  as  Secretary  of  War. 

The  Pirate  Shenandoah. — The  rebel  privateer  Shenan- 
doah, is  reported  to  have  destroyed  several  American 
merchant  vessels  along  the  coast  of  Brazil. 

The  Border  Troubles. — The  dispute  with  the  Canadian 
government  seems  likely  to  be  amicably  settled.  In  the 
case  of  Burleigh,  who  was  charged  with  making  a  hos- 
tile incursion  beyond  the  border,  it  has  been  legally  de- 
cided that  the  prisoner  must  be  given  up  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States.  The  Governor-General  of 
Canada  has  sent  a  message  to  Parliament  recommend- 
ing an  appropriation  to  replace  the  $90,000  in  gold 
which  was  improperly  given  up  to  the  St.  Alban's 
raiders. 

The  Markets,  ^c. — The  following  were  the  quotations 
on  the  30th  ult.  Mew  York. — American  gold  opened  at 
215  and  sold  down  to  211^,  the  closing  rate  in  the  even- 
ing. United  States  six  per  cents,  1881,  109J ;  ditto,  5-20, 
108J.  Superfine  State  flour  $9.25  a  $9.50.  Shipping 
Ohio,  $10.90  a  $11.  Baltimore  flour,  fair  to  extra, 
$10.50  a  $1 1.60.  Wheat  lower  and  prices  unsettled. 
West  Canada  barley,  $2.15.  Oats,  $1.06.  New  corn, 
$1.'75  a  $1.78.  Cotton  unsettled  and  prices  lower, 
owing  to  the  expectation  of  increased  supplies  from  the 
South.  Hiiy  for  shipping  $1.50  a  $1.85,  retail  at  $1.90 
a  $2,  per  100  lbs.  Saxony  wool,  90  a  $1. 10  ;  California, 
25  a  45  for  common  unwashed,  and  50  a  65  for  fine  do. 
I'hilnddphia. — Superfine  flour,  $9.50  a  $10  ;  extra  $11 
a  $12.  Prime  red  wheat,  $2.55' a  $2.60;  white,  $2.80 
a  $2  90.  Rye,  $1.72  a  $1.75.  New  yellow  corn,  $1.65 
a  $1.70.  Outs,  91  a  92  cts.  Clover-seed,  $15  a  $15.50. 
Timothy,  $6.50.  Flax-seed,  $3.75.  .Middlings  cotton, 
89  a  90  cts.  The  olferings  of  beef  cattle  reached  about 
2200  head,  market  dull  and  1  cent  per  lb,  lower.  The 
range  of  prices  from  $10  to  $18.50,  the  latter  for  extra 
quality.  Of  bogs  5700  were  sold  at  from  $17  to  $19 
the  100  lbs.  net.  Sheep  were  in  fair  demand,  6500  were 
•old  at  from  9  to  11  cents  per  pound  gross. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  Samuel  W.  Stanley,  0.,  $4,  vols, 
and  38;  from  William  Cope,  Pa.,  $2,  to  No.  23,  vol. 

Received  from  J.  Battey  and  P.  Hodgin,  Ic,  $6  ;  fri 
Friends  of  Chesterfield  Monthly  Meeting,  Ohio,  per  Is( 
Huestis,  $200  ;  from  Friends  of  Pennsville  Monthly  Me 
ing,  Ohio,  per  Robert  Millbouse,  $102.25  ;  from  Frier 
and  others  of  Ridge  Meeting,  Ohio,  per  I.  K.  Lives 
and  I.  Gibbon,  $74.70  ;  from  a  wellwisher,  $10 ;  for  1 
relief  of  the  Freedmen. 


NOTICE. 

A  Stated  Meeting  of  the  Women's  Aid  Associati( 
will  be  held  at  the  corner  of  Fifth  and  Cherry  Sts., 
Seventh-day  afternoon,  the  4th  inst.,  at  half  past 
o'clock.  E.  L.  Smith,  Secretary. 


SOUP  HOUSE. 
"The  Society  for  Supplying  the  Poor  with  Soiif 
have  opened  their  bouse  in  Griscom  street,  near  Pit 
for  the  delivery  of  soup.  The  applications  are  num« 
ous,  and  the  cost  of  materials  heavy.  Donations  to  t 
funds  are  needed,  and  will  be  gratefully  received  1 
William  Evans,  Jr.,  Treasurer,  252  So.  Front  street; 
Thos.  Evans,  817  Arch  street. 


WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 
A  Teacher  of  the  Arithmetical  School  on  the  bo; 
side,  and  also  one  for  the  Primary  School,  will  be  want 
at  the  close  of  the  present  session. 
Applications  may  be  made  to 

James  Emlen,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
Joseph  Snowdon,  Haddonfield,  N.  J.  ( 
Jos.  Scattergood,  413  Spruce  St.,  Phila,  1 
Chas.  J.  Alien,  No.  304  Arch  St.,     ''  f 


WANTED.  i 
A  Friend  to  act  as  Superintendent  of  Farming  ail 
general  out-door  business  of  the  Freedmen's  settleme' 
at  Yorktown.    Apply  to 

Edward  Bettle,  Camden,  P.  0.,  N.  J.,  oi 
Saml.  R.  Shiplet,  1623  Filbert  St.  \ 
Twelfth  mo.  30th,  1864, 


-  FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE.  j 

NEAR  FRANKFOBD,  (tWENTY-THIRD  WARD,  PHILADELPHIjj 

Physician  andSuperintenderft, — Joshua H.  Wokthin 
TON,  M.  D.  I 

Application  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  may  '] 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  to  Charles  Ellis,  Cle{ 
of  the  Board  of  Managers,  No.  637  Market  Street,  Philj 
delphia,  or  to  any  other  Member  of  the  Board.  j 


Married,  on  the  I7th  of  the  Eleventh  month,  1864, 
Friends'  meeting  in  Wilmington,  Del.,  David  C.  Woo:' 
WARD,  of  West  Bradford  township,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.,  ij 
Marx  Stroud,  of  the  former  place. 


Died,  at  the  residence  of  his  parents,  Middleton,  C< 
lumbiana  county,  Ohio,  on  Seventh-day  the  29th  \ 
Tenth  month,  1864,  Hiel,  son  of  Samuel  and  Penina; 
Shaw,  in  the  25th  year  of  his  age. 

 ,  on  the  14th  of  Twelfth  month,  1864,  Hannah  wI 

wife  of  Enos  Sharpless,  in  the  82d  year  of  her  age,  a  b  j 
loved  member  and  elder  of  Chester  Monthly  Meeting,  Pi 
This  dear  Friend,  throughout  a  life  of  active  usefulnes! 
was  ever  mindful  of  others  rather  than  herself;  fulfillini 
in  a  remarkable  degree  the  apostolic  injunction,  "  Ril 
joice  with  them  that  do  rejoice,  and  weep  with  theil 
that  weep."  Many  who  have  received  help  or  encouil 
agement  from  her,  by  deeds  of  kindness  or  words  of  syn| 
pathy,  that  have  been  to  them  as  a  "  cup  of  cold  water  i 
fan  "rise  up  and  call  her  blessed."  She  was  faithful  i| 
the  discharge  of  her  religious  duties,  not  shrinking  froil 
any  service  laid  upon  her,  endeavouring  to  perform  h«; 
[lart  in  tJie  maintainance  of  our  christian  principles  an 
testimonies.  During  the  last  three  years,  owing  to  fai! 
ing  strength,  she  gradually  withdrew  from  active  lifi 
yet  she  continued  attending  meetings  under  great  bodil 
weakness  ;  her  attachment  to  her  friends  and  to  th 
cause  of  Truth,  remaining  unabated.  Sensible  that  th: 
close  of  the  day  was  approaching,  she  lived  under  a  dee 
sense  of  her  own  unworlhiness;  "  light  breaking  throug 
the  clouds,"  however,  as  she  .sometimes  expressed  ii 
would  again  give  her  a  comforting  assurance  that  sh 
was  "  not  forsaken,  but  would  be  cared  for  to  the  end. 
This,  we  believe,  was  the  case,  and  that  "  through  th 
mercy  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus,"  she  is  safely  gathere' 
into  the  mansions  of  rest  and  peace. 

WM.  H.  PILE^  PRIN'TER^ 
No.  214  Pear  street,  between  Dock  and  Third. 
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Self.Help, 

(Continued  from  page  170.) 

Sir  Robert  Peel  (the  first  baronet,)  and  the 
second  manufacturer  of  the  name,  inherited  all 
his  father's  enterprise,  ability,  and  industry.  His 
position  at  starting  in  life,  was  little  above  that  of 
an  ordinary  working  man  ;  for  his  father,  though 
laying  the  foundations  of  future  prosperity,  was 
still  struggling  with  the  difficulties  arising  from 
insufficient  capital.  When  Robert  was  only  twenty 
jffiarsof  age,  he  determined  to  begin  the  business 
oPcotton-printing,  which  he  had  by  this  time 
■l<iftrnt  with  his  father,  on  his  own  account.  His 
unole,  James  Haworth,  and  William  Yates  of 
Blackburn,  joined  him  in  his  enterprise;  the 
^  whole  capital  which  they  could  raise  amonc^st 
them  amounting  to  only  about  bOOL,  the  principal 
part  of  which  was  supplied  by  William  Yates. 
His  father  kept  a  small  inn  in  Blackburn,  where 
he  was  well  known  as  "  Yates  o'  th'  Bull and 
having  saved  money  by  his  business,  he  was  will- 
ing to  advance  sufficient  to  give  his  son  a  start  in 
the  lucrative  trade  of  cotton-printing,  then  in. its 
infancy.  Robert  Peel,  though  com'paratively  a 
mere  youth,  supplied  the  practical  knowledge  of 
the  business;  but  it  was  said  of  him,  and  proved 
true,  that  he  "carried  an  old  head  on  young 
shoulders."  A  ruined  corn-mill,  with  its  adjoin°- 
ing  fields,  was  purchased  for  a  comparatively  small 
sum,  near  the  then  insignificant  town  of  Bury, 
where  the  works  long  after  continued  to  be  known 
as  "  The  Ground;"  and  a  few  wooden  sheds  hav- 
ing been  run  up,  the  firm  commenced  their  cotton- 
printing  business  in  a  very  humble  way  in  the 
year  1770,  adding  to  it  that  of  cotton-spinning  a 
few  years  later.  The  frugal  style  in  which  the 
partners  lived  maybe  inferred  from  the  following 
incident  in  their  early  career.  William  Yates, 
being  a  married  man  with  a  family,  commenced 
house-keeping  on  a  small  scale,  and  to  oblige  Peel, 
who  was  single,  he  agreed  to  take  him  as  a  lodger. 
The  sum  which  the  latter  first  paid  for  board  and 
lodging,  was  only  8.s.  a  week ;  but  Yates,  consider- 
ing this  too  little,  insisted  on  the  weekly  payment 
being  increased  a  shilling,  to  which  Peel  at  first 
demurred,  and  a  difference  between  the  partners 
took  place,  which  was  eventually  compromised  by 
the  lodger  paying  an  advance  of  sixpence  a  week. 
William  Yates's  eldest  child  was  a  girl  named 
Ellen,  and  she  very  soon  became  an  especial  favo- 
rite with  the  young  lodger.  On  returning  from 
his  hard  day's  work  at  "The  Ground,"  he  would 
take  the  little  girl  upon  his  knee,  and  say  to  her, 
"  Nelly,  thou  bonny  little  dear,  wilt  be  my  wife  ?" 


to  which  the  child  would  readily  answer  "  Yes," 
as  any  child  would  do.   "  Then  I'll  wait  for  thee, 
Nelly  ;  I'll  wed  thee,  and  none  else."  And  Robert 
Peel  did  wait.    As  the  girl  grew  in  beauty  towards 
womanhood,  his  determination  to  wait  for  her  was 
s'rengthenod ;  and  af^"r  the-!;»p.se  of  ten  years- 
years  of  close  application  to  business  and  rapidly 
increasing  prosperity — Robert  Peel  married  Ellen 
Yates  when  she  had  completed  her  seventeenth 
year;  anjj  the  pretty  child,  whom  her  mother's 
lodger  and  father's  partner  had  nursed  upon  his 
knee,  became  Mrs.  Peel,  and  eventually  Lady 
Peel,  the  mother  of  the  future  Prime  Minister  of 
England.    Lady  Peel  was  a  noble  and  beautiful 
woman,  fitted  to  grace  any  station  in  life.  She 
po.ssessed  rare  powers  of  mind,  and  was,  on  every 
emergency,  the  high-souled  and  faithful  counsel- 
lor of  her  husband.    For  many  years  after  their 
marriage,  she  acted  as  his  amanuensis,  conducting 
the  principal  part  of  his  business  correspondence, 
for  R.  Peel  himself  was  an  indifferent  and  almost 
unintelligible  writer.    She  died  in  1803,  only 
three  years  after  the  Baronetcy  had  been  confer- 
red upon  her  husband.    It  is  said  that  London 
fashionable  life — so  unlike  what  she  had  been 
accustomed  to  at  home — proved  injurious  to  her 
health;  and  old  W.  Yates  was  afterwards  accus- 
tomed to  say,  "if  Robert  hadn't  made  our  Nelly 
a  '  Ladv,'  she  nii"'ht  hf'  been  living  ^ot." 

The  career  of  Peel,  Yates  &  Co.,  was  through- 
out one  of  great  and  uninterrupted  prosperity. 
Sir  Robert  Peel  himself  was  the  soul  of  the  firm; 
to  great  energy  and  application  uniting  much 
practical  sagacity,  and  first-rate  mercantile  abili- 
ties— qualities  in  which  many  of  the  early  cotton- 
spinners  were  exceedingly  deficient.  He  was  a 
man  of  iron  mind  and  frame,  and  toiled  unceas- 
ingly. In  short,  he  was  to  cotton-printing  what 
Arkwright  was  to  cotton-spinning,  and  his  success 
was  equally  great.  The  excellence  of  the  articles 
produced  by  the  firm  secured  the  command  of  the 
market,  and  the  character  of  the  firm  stood  pre- 
eminent in  Lancashire.  Besides  greatly  benefit- 
ing Bury,  the  partnership  planted  similar  exten- 
sive works  in  the  neighbourhood,  on  the  Irwell 
and  the  Roch ;  and  it  was  cited  to  their  honor, 
that,  whilst  they  sought  to  raise  to  the  highest 
perfection  the  quality  of  their  manufactures,  they 
also  endeavored,  in  all  ways,  to  promote  the  well- 
being  and  comfort  of  their  work-people.  Even  in 
the  most  unfavorable  times,  their  "hands"  never 
wanted  work.  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  quick  to  ap- 
preciate the  value  of  all  new  processes  and  inven- 
tions ;  in  illustration  of  which  we  may  allude  to 
his  adoption  of  the  process  for  producing  what  is 
called  resist  work  in  calico  printing.  This  is  ac- 
complished by  the  use  of  a  paste,  or  resist,  on  such 
parts  of  the  cloth  as  are  intended  to  remain  white. 
The  person  who  discovered  the  paste  was  a  travel- 
ler for  a  London  house,  who  sold  it  to  R.  Peel  for 
an  inconsiderable  sum.  It  required  the  experi- 
ence of  a  year  or  two  to  perfect  the  system  and 
make  it  practically  useful ;  but  the  beauty  of  its 
effect,  and  the  extreme  precision  of  outline  in  the 
pattern  produced,  at  once  placed  the  Bury  estab- 
lishment at  the  head  of  all  the  factories  for  calico 
printing  in  the  country.    Other  firms,  conducted 


with  similar  spirit,  were  established  by  members 
of  the  same  family  at  Burnley,  Foxhill-bank,  and 
Altham,  in  Lancashire  ;  Salley  Abbey,  in  York- 
shire; and  afterwards  at  Burton-on-Treot,  in  Staf- 
fordshire ;  these  various  establishments,  whilst 
they  brought  immense  wealth  to  the  proprietors, 
setting  an  example  to  the  whole  cotton  trade,  and 
training  up  many  of  the  most  successful  printers 
and  manufacturers  in  Lancashire. 

That  the  force  and  development  of  a  country 
depends  mainly  upon  the  industry  and  energy  of 
its  individual  men,  cannot  be  better  illustrated 
than  by  the  career  of  another  distinguished  work- 
man, Josiah  Wedgwood,  the  founder  of  the  Staf- 
fordshire Potteries.  His  father  was  a  poor  potter 
at  Burslem,  barely  able  to  make  a  living  at  his 
trade.  He  died  when  Josiah  was  only  eleven 
years  old,  and  at  that  early  age  he  began  to  work 
as  a  thrower  at  his  elder  brother's  wheel.  The 
boy  never  received  any  school  education  worthy 
of  the  name,  and  all  the  culture  which  he  after- 
wards received,  he  obtained  for  himself.  About 
the  time  when  the  boy  began  to  work  at  the  pot- 
ter's wheel,  the  manufacture  of  earthenware  could 
scarcely  be  said  to  exist  in  England.  What  was 
produced  was  altogether  unequal  to  the  supply  of 
our  domestic  wants,  and  large  quantities  of  the 
commoner  sort  of  ware  were  imported  from  abroad, 
— prinnipallv  from  Delft,  in  Holland,  whence  it 
was  usually  known  by  the  name  of  "  Delft  ware." 
Porcelain  for  the  rich  was  chiefly  imported  from 
China,  and  sold  at  a  very  high  price.  No  por- 
celain capable  of  resisting  a  scratch  with  a  hard 
point  had  as  yet  been  made  in  this  country.  The 
articles  of  earthenware  produced  in  Staffordshire 
were  of  the  coarsest  quality,  and  were  for  the  most 
part  hawked  about  by  the  workmen  themselves 
and  their  families,  or  by  peddlers,  who  carried 
their  stocks  upon  their  backs. 

Whilst  working  with  his  brother  as  a  thrower, 
Wedgwood  caught  the  smallpox,  then  a  most 
malignant  disease;  he  was  thrown  into  ill  health, 
and  the  remains  of  the  disease  seem  to  have  set- 
tled in  his  left  leg  so  that  he  was  under  the  neces- 
sity of  having  it  amputated,  which  compelled  him 
to  relinquish  the  potter's  wheel.  Some  time  after 
this  we  find  him  at  Stoke,  in  partnership*  with  a 
man  named  Harrison,  as  poor  as  himself, — in  fact 
both  were  as  yet  but  in  the  condition  of  common 
workmen.  Wedgwood's  taste  for  ornamental  pot- 
tery, however,  already  began  to  display  itself; 
and,  leaving  Harrison,  we  then  find  him  joined 
to  another  workman  named  Whieldon,  making 
earthenware  knife-handles  in  imitation  of  agate 
and  tortoise-shell,  melon  table-plates,  green  pickle- 
leaves,  and  such  like  articles.  Whieldon  being 
unwilling  to  pursue  this  fanciful  branch  of  trade, 
Wedgwood  left  him  and  returned  to  Burslem, 
where  he  set  up  for  himself  in  a  small  thatched 
house,  and  went  on  with  the  production  of  his 
articles  of  taste.  He  worked  away  industriously, 
employed  a  few  hands  under  him,  and  gradually 
prospered.  He  was  a  close  inquirer  and  an  accu- 
rate observer  in  his  peculiar  line  of  business ;  ani 
among  other  facts  which  came  under  his  notice, 
was  this  important  one, — that  an  earth  containing 
silica,  which  was  black  before  calcination,  became 
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white  after  exposure  to  the  heat  of  a  furnace. 
This  fact,  observed  and  pondered  over,  led  to  the 
idea  of  mixing  silica  with  the  red  powder  of  the 
potteries,  and  to  the  discovery  that  the  mixture 
becomes  white  when  calcined.  He  had  but  to 
cover  this  material  with  a  vitrification  of  trans- 
parent glaze,  to  obtain  one  of  the  most  important 
products  of  fictile  art, — that  which,  under  the 
name  of  English  earthenware,  was  to  attain  the 
greatest  commercial  value,  and  to  become  of  the 
most  extensive  utility. 

Wedgwood  now  took  new  premises,  and  began 
to  manufacture  white  stoneware  on  a  large  scale, 
and  afterwards  cream-coloured  ware,  which  ac- 
quired great  celebrity.  The  improvement  of  pot- 
tery became  his  passion,  and  was  never  lost  sight 
of  for  a  moment.  Whatever  he  undertook  to  do 
he  worked  at  with  all  his  might,  animated  by  the 
determination  to  excel.  He  now  devoted  himself 
to  patient  chemical  investigation,  and  as  his  means 
increased,  he  spared  neither  labour  nor  expense 
in  pursuing  his  improvements.  He  sought  the 
society  of  men  of  science,  art,  and  learning;  and 
gleaned  something  valuable  from  them  all.  Even 
■when  he  had  acquired  a  competency,  he  went  for- 
ward perfecting  his  manufacture,  until,  his  ex- 
ample extending  in  all  directions,  the  industry  of 
the  entire  district  was  stimulated,  and  a  great 
branch  of  British  industry  was  eventually  estab- 
lished on  firm  foundations.  He  was  cheerfully 
assisted  in  his  objects  by  persons  of  rank  and  in- 
fluence; for,  working  in  the  truest  spirit,  he  readily 
commanded  the  help  and  encouragement  of  all 
true  workers.  He  made  for  Queen  Charlotte  the 
first  royal  table-service  of  English  manufacture, 
of  the  kind  afterwards  called  "  Queen' s-ware," 
and  was  forthwith  appointed  her  Royal  Potter,  a 
title  which  Wedgwood  more  prized  than  if  he  had 
been  created  a  baron.  Valuable  sets  of  porcelain 
were  intrusted  to  him  for  imitation,  in  which  he 
succeeded  to  admiration.  Sir  William  Hamilton 
lent  him  specimens  of  ancient  art,  from  Hercu- 
laneum,  of  which  Wedgwood's  ingenious  work- 
men produced  the  most  accurate  and  beautiful 
copies.  The  Duchess  of  Portland  outbid  him  for 
the  Barberini  Vase  when  that  article  was  ofi'ered 
for  sale;  he  bid  as  high  as  seventeen  hundred 
guineas  for  it,  but  her  grace  secured  it  for  the 
sum  of  eighteen  hundred  guineas;  but  when  she 
learned  Wedgwood's  object  she  at  once  generously 
lent  him  the  vase  to  copy.  He  produced  fifty 
copies  at  a  cost  of  about  2,500Z.,and  his  expenses 
were  not  covered  by  their  sale;  but  he  gained  his 
object,  which  was  to  show  that  whatever  had  been 
done,  that  English  skill  and  energy  could  and 
would  accomplish. 

(To  be  contiaued.) 


Faithfulness. — On  one  occasion,  the  late  exccl- 
sent  Charles  Simeon,  was  summoned  to  the  dying 
bed  of  a  brother.  Entering  the  room,  his  relative 
extended  his  hand  to  him,  and  with  deep  emotion 
laid,  "I  am  dying,  and  you  never  warned  me  of 
the  state  I  was  in,  and  of  the  danger  to  which  I 
was  exposed  from  neglecting  the  salvation  of  my 
soul."  "Nay,  my  brother,"  replied  Simeon,  "I 
took  every  rea.sonable  opportunity  of  bringing  the 
subject  of  religion  before  your  mind,  and  fre- 
quently alluded  to  it  in  my  letters." 

"  Yes,"  exclaimed  the  dying  man,  "you  did, 
but  that  was  not  enough.  You  never  came  to 
me,  closed  the  door,  and  took  me  by  the  collar  of 
my  coat,  and'told  me  that  I  was  unconverted,  and 
that  if  I  died  in  that  state  I  should  be  lost.  And 
ow  I  am  dying,  and,  but  for  God's  grace,  I 
light  have  been  forever  undone." 
It  is  said  that  this  affecting  scene  made  an  in- 
efifaccable  impression  upon  C.  Simeon's  mind. 
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Hnsings  and  Memories. . 

THE  POWER  OF  KINDNESS. 

We  have  recently  given  an  instance  in  which 
trouble  drove  a  sparrow  to  man  for  aid.  Kindness 
bestowed  upon  wild  animals  has  often  tamed  them; 
and  there  are  very  many  instances  in  which  it 
seems  to  have  quite  eradicated  the  natural  instinc- 
tive dread  of  the  human  family.  An  interesting 
incident  of  this  kind,  the  full  particulars  of  which 
I  have  been  kindly  furnished  with,  is  well  worthy 
of  record. 

In  the  State  of  Delaware  there  is  a  gentle  stream' 
bearing  the  Indian  name  of  Appoquinimink, 
which  steals  noiselessly  along  as  it  carries  its  small 
tribute  of  water  to  the  mighty  river  Delaware. 
A  few  miles  above  its  entrance  in  the  river,  there 
is  on  this  creek  a  village,  which  a  few  years  back 
bore  the  unpretending  name  of  Cantwell's  Bridge, 
but  which,  to  please  some  of  its  inhabitants,  has 
been  recently  changed  to  Odessa.  Within  this 
village,  on  the  eastern  slope  of  a  gentle  hill, 
is  a  large  white  house,  which  in  summer  time  ap- 
pears to  the  passer  by  very  beautiful,  with  its 
green  Venetian  shutters,  embowered  as  it  is  in  rich 
and  varied  shrubbery.  Around  it  are  green  trees, 
with  their  cool  shadows, — graceful  upspringing 
and  depending  vines,  with  their  rich  garniture  of 
leaf  and  flower,  and  many  a  bright,  lovely  plant, 
both  native  and  exotic,  in  fulness  of  varied  green- 
ness and  of  modest  or  more  gorgeous  flowers.  On 
the  west  side  of  the  house  is  a  verandah,  with  a 
grape  vine  running  over  it,  which  gives  out  sweet 
odor  in  the  season  of  blossoms,  and  pleasant 
nourishment  in  the  time  of  fruit.  One  end  of 
this  verandah  has  been  converted  into  a  conserva- 
tory, which  in  the  winter  season  is  well  filled  with 
plants,  luxuriant  in  growth,  and  lovely  in  flower, 
which  in  summer  have  added  beauty  to  the  walks 
around  the  house.  There  are  glass  doors  between 
the  conservatory  and  the  sitting-room,  allowing 
the  family,  whilst  occupying  the  latter,  a  full 
view  of  the  floral  beauties,  and  afi"ording  facilities 
for  a  closer  inspection  of  them  when  desirable. 
On  the  same  side  of  the  house  is  the  garden, 
which  in  the  difi'erent  seasons  abounds  in  various 
vegetables,  and  good  fruit.  On  the  east  side  a 
piazza  extends  the  whole  length  of  the  house,  and 
afi'ords  a  pleasant  view  down  grassy  meadows  to 
the  near-by  slow  moving  Appoquinimink,  and 
over  that  three  or  four  miles  to  the  broad  bosom 
of  the  Delaware,  not  seldom  beautified  by  flocks 
of  the  white  winged  messenger  of  commerce.  All 
is  pleasant  and  cheerful  without  the  house,  and 
the  kind  hospitality  and  warm  welcome  given  to 
visitors,  produces  an  animated  and  comfortable 
feeling  within  it. 

Charles  T  is  the  owner  of  the  dwelling. 

In  the  winter  of  1855-6,  a  young  German,  hired 
by  Charles  to  do  menial  work,  but  whose  refined 
mind,  liberal  education,  and  pleasant  manners, 
had  endeared  him  to  the  family,  in  whose  most 
elevated,  intellectual  and  social  pursuits  he  was 
well  fitted  to  take  a  share,  found  on  a  snowdrift 
near  the  house,  what  appeared  to  be  the  dead 
body  of  a  sparrow.  Picking  the  bir4  up  tenderly, 
and  gently  enclosing  it  in  his  warm  hands, 
Frankie,*  for  that  was  the  name  the  young  Ger- 


*  Frankie  hnd  a  situation  obtained  for  liim  in  Phila- 
delphia, by  C.  T.,  which  he  faithfully  filled  for  a  time, 
and  then  moving  to  the  west,  be  studied  law.  Being 
admitted  to  practice,  he  had  every  prospect  of  obtaining 
distinction  in  the  profession  he  had  chosen,  for  in  addi- 
tion to  great  powers  of  mind,  he  had  the  art  of  winning 
the  goodwill  of  all  those  with  whom  he  was  brought 
into  contact.  Just  at  this  time,  when  every  thing  ap- 
peared to  promise  him  success,  and  of  course  aflluence, 
the  present  wicked  rebellion  broke  out.    He  had  no 


man  bore  with  the  household,  soon  found  there 
was  some  motion  about  the  heart,  showing  that 
life  was  not  entirely  extinct.  He  took  the  bird 
into  the  house,  where  animation  was  restored, 
yet,  for  three  or  four  days,  when  she  attempted 
to  move  herself,  she  fell  into  spasms.  Gradually 
as  her  strength  was  restored,  the  spasms  ceased, 
and  she  was  soon  able  to  fly  about  the  warm  con- 
servatory, in  which  she  was  left  at  liberty.  With 
increasing  strength  her  happiness  seemed  to  in- 
crease, as  was  manifest  by  her  quick  pleasant 
motions  and  cheerful  notes.  The  members  of  the 
household  called  their  bird  Bessie,  and  she  seemed 
completely  tamed  by  the  kindness  manifested  toi 
her,  and  the  loving  care  which  ministered  to  all 
h.er  wants.  It  would  seem  that  when  the  most  of 
the  sparrows  had,  the  previous  autumn,  taken 
their  instinct-led  flight  to  the  South,  after  warm 
weather,  this  little  one,  for  some  reason,  had  con- 
cluded to  try  a  winter  in  the  North.  This  is  no 
very  unusual  circumstance  with  sparrows,  for  no, 
observant  watcher  in  the  country  can  have  failed 
to  notice  an  occasional  bird  of  that  kind  among 
the  snow  birds  which  flock  round  dwellings  and 
in  gardens  in  search  of  food,  when  the  ground  is 
covered  with  snow. 

When  spring  returned,  little  birds  were  heard 
outside  of  the  house  piping,  triHing  or  twittering, 
but  Bessie  appeared  to  pay  no  heed,  until  one  day 
a  shrill  peculiar  note,  thoroughly  aroused  her. 
She  immediately  began  flying  around  the  conserva- 
tory, anxiously  endeavouring,  for  the  first  time 
since  her  in-hringivg,  to  get  out.  The  sash  was 
opened  by  one  of  her  loving  friends,  who  felt 
more  interest  in  the  bird's  happiness  than  in 
gratifying  her  own  wishes,  which  would  have 
prompted  her  to  keep  the  little  pet.  Bessie  darted 
out  as  the  welcome  liberty  was  given,  and  full  of 
love  and  happiness  joined  her  mate,  whose  note 
she  had  instantly  recognized.  How  often  on  hia^ 
lonely  northern  flight  he  had  uttered  that  note, 
with  no  cheering  response,  we  know  not,  but  he 
seemed  now  in  the  company  of  his  long  lost  one, 
overflowing  with  gladness,  too  full  to  be  enjoyed 
in  silence  or  quietude.  Of  course  the  family 
deemed  that  having  found  her  mate,  she  would 
go  away  with  him,  and  that  their  conservatory 
had  forever  lost  its  interesting  tenant.  But  it 
was  not  so.  A  few  days  after  this  event,  old 
winter  seemed  inclined  to  return  again,  and  a 
snow  storm  chilled  the  poor  little  birds  who 
had  come  too  early  from  the  South.  Soon  after 
the  snow  began  to  fall,  Bessie  was  heard  tapping 
at  the  window  of  her  old  warm  room,  plainly  ask- 
ing a  speedy  re-admittance.  This  was  promptly 
and  lovingly  granted  by  her  interested  friends, 
and  she  did  not  again  venture  out  until  spring  J 
was  fairly  established.  f 

Bessie  reared  two  broods  of  young  that  summer,  ' 
and  after  they  were  able  to  fly,  she  would  bring 
them  daily  to  a  table  in  the  yard,  on  which  her 
kind  friends  had  taken  care  to  place  a  plentiful 


sympathy  with  the  slaveholders,  wagfng  war  to  extend 
their  wicked  invasion  on  the  rights  of  man;  and  not  . 
having  been  brought  into  the  peaceable  spirit  of  the* 
gospel,  so  as  to  understand  the  force  and  consequence  .i 
of  the  commandments,  "  Resist  not  evil,"  "  Love  your 
enemies,"  "  Do  good  to  those  who  hate  you,"  and  their 
beautiful  harmony  with  the  angelic  gospel  song  of 
"  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest.  Peace  on  earth,  good  will 
to  men,"  he  entered  heartily  into  the  spirit  of  war,'an(i 
joined  the  northern  array.  Herein  he  saw  much  service, 
— was  preserved  for  years  in  many  battles — had  an  up- 
ward course  in  promotion,  until  a  few  months  since, 
when  he  was  instantly  killed  in  a  battle  before  Peters-  1 
burg.    Of  the  many  victims  of  this  unhojy  war,  there 
are  very  few  who,  being  without  near  relatives,  have 
been  by  so  many  sincerely  lamented  over  as  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Frank  J.  Spalter,  the  rescuer  and  loving  friend 
of  Bessie  the  sparrow. 
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supply  of  food,  and  a  basin  of  water  of  which  she 
30uld  drink,  and  in  which  she  could  take  a  bath, 
[f  the  food  and  water  were  not  ready  early  in  the 
morning,  she  would  manifest  her  displeasure  to 
3ne  of  her  kind  friends  who  was  generally  to  be 
Found  at  that  hour  among  her  flowers.  Bessie 
|i¥Ould  fly  backward  and  forward  over  her  iiead, 
isometimes  darting  down  as  if  half  inclined  to  give- 
aer«  peck,  to  remind  her  of  her  neglect,  at  the 
ijame  time  uttering  a  scolding  note,  until  her 
imused  benefactress  would  leave  her  flowers  and 
J2;o  to  prepare  the  food  and  water.  Then  Bessie 
[Tould  seem  happy  and  satisfied. 

Autumn  came  and  passed,  the  frost-painted 
eaves  had  been  shaken  in  their  beauty  to  the 
jarth,  by  the  fierce  winds  of  the  season, — the 
iparrows'ias  ii  body  had  gone  to  the  South, — the 
sonservatory  was  again  crowded  with  its  old  vega- 
able  beauties,  in  all  their  strange  exotic  glories, 
ind  winter  with  its  chilling  breath  had  come. 
^Vith  the  very  first  snow  storm,  Bessie  came  to 
he  conservatory,  with  her  pleading  tap  on  the 
window  pane,  for  admittance  to  her  old,  warm 
[uarters.  Her  glad  friends,  finding  she  had  con- 
iluded  to  be  their  guest  for  the  winter,  obtained 
.  bird  cage  and  hung  it  up  among  the  flowers  for 
ler  accommodation.  It  was  a  pleasant  place  to 
leep  in,  and  to  retire  to  when  inclined  to  rest, 
,nd  she  could  go  in  and  out  of  it  at  her  will. 
)ften,  during  the  cold  winter,  she  warbled  out 
weet  notes  of  pleasure,  and  her  happy,  graceful 
lights  added  an  additional  charm  to  the  floral 
)eauties  among  which  her  sober  coloured  wings 
fere  so  quickly  waiving.  She  appeared  very 
lomfortable  and  contented,  and  her  animated  and 
.nimating  presence,  was  a  continued  source  of 
mjoyment  to  her  protectors. 

Spring  come  again,  and  one  day  they  heard  the 
lame  loud  note  which  had  aroused  Bessie  the  pre- 
rious  year,  and  now,  again,  after  hearing  it,  there 
v&s  no  rest  or  happiness  for  her,  until  the  sash 
vas  opened,  and  she  had  joined  her  mate.  Very 
)leasant  it  was  to  mark  the  positive  joy  which 
leemed  mutually  to  animate  the  re-united  pair. 
Seven  winters,"  including  the  first,  Bessie  passed 
n  the  conservatory,  and  the  re-union  of  the  peri- 
>dically  parted  couple  were  never  failing  sources 
)f  enjoyment  to  the  sympathizing  beholders. 
During  all  that  time,  Bessie  never  left  the  imme- 
liate  neighbourhood  of  the  pleasant  residence  of 
J.  T.,  either  in  .winter  or  summer.  There  was  no 
iifficultyin  distinguishing  her,  even  if  her  famili- 
irity  had  not  been  so  peculiar  as  instantly  to 
dentify  her.  Two  of  her  toes  were  mutilated 
vhen  she  was  first  found,  perhaps  injured  by  the 
'rost. 

She  generally  built  two  nests  every  year,  and 
raised  two  broods.  The  last  year  but  one  of  her  life 
ihe  built  three  nests,  the  first  having  been  destroy- 
3d  by  a  storm.  The  last  year  she  was  unusually 
busy  with  her  housekeeping,  building  three  nests 
md  rearing  three  broods.  It  was  a  very  interest- 
ing sight  that  year,  to  see  the  father  and  mother, 
with  their  whole  family  of  twelve  little  ones,  eat- 
ing from  the  plentifully  supplied  table.  The  four 
pungest,  the  last  brood,  being  brought  there 
when  so  young  that  Bessie  had  to  feed  them. 
After  the  firgt  year,  the  feeding  table  was  placed 
in  the  conservatory,  with  the  basin  of  water,  and 
as  the  windows  were  always  kept  open  in  summer, 
the  pair  and  their  little  ones  flew  in  and  out  at 
their  pleasure.  When  all  the  windows  of  the 
sitting-room  were  open,  they  would  often  fly  in 
and  through  the  house.  In  selecting  sites  for 
her  nests,  Bessie  manifested  a  very  decided  pre- 
ference in  having  them  as  near  the  dwelling  as 
possible.  The  family  were  greatly  interested  and 
amused  in  watching  on  one  occasion  a  contest  be- 


tween her  and  her  mate,  as  to  where  the  nest 
should  be  built.  It  was  the  first  nest  of  the  last 
year.  He  had  not,  perhaps,  as  great  confidence  in 
the  dwellers  of  the  large  house  as  she  had,  and 
he  wished  to  have  the  home  for  his  coming  pets 
hidden  in  some  more  secluded  spot  than  suited 
her  wishes.  He  took  himself  very  decidedly  to  a 
cedar  tree  down  in  the  garden,  some  two  or  three 
hundred  feet  from  the  house,  and  there  he  plainly 
intimated  their  home  should  be  built.  She  would 
not  go  that  way,  but  kept  herself  on  the  roof  of 
the  milk  house,  located  in  the  yard  close  by  her 
happy  winter  liome,  and  let  him  know,  as  plainly 
as  actions  could  declare  it,  that  there  was  the  spot, 
and  no  other  would  do.  The  contest  was  con- 
tinued several  days,  and  no  building  done,  but  at 
last  finding  the  pressing  necessity  of  providing  a 
home,  they  made  an  apparent  compromise,  al- 
though it  must  be  confessed  that.  Bessie  carried 
her  point,  for  she  placed  her  nest  on  a  gooseberry 
bush,  very  near  the  milk-house.  Her  mate  ap- 
pears to  have  concluded  after  this  trial  of  her  de- 
termined will,  to  let  her  have  her  own  way,  and 
her  second  nest  that  year,  was  placed  still  nearer 
the  house,  just  outside  of  the  conservatory.  The 
third  nest  was  the  nearest  of  all,  being  on  a  jas- 
mine, which  twined  round  the  parlour  window. 

The  last  spring  of  Bessie's  life,  the  re-union  of 
her  and  her  mate,  was  so  marked  by  loud  tokens 
of  joy,  that  passers  by  stopped  to  notice  their  ac- 
tions. About  ten  days  after  this  she  suddenly 
died.  She  was  found  in'a  convulsion  in  her  food 
basin,  and  one  of  her  watchful  caretakers,  picking 
her  up,  she  nestled  down  into  the  warm  hand  as 
if  glad  to  feel  it  was  around  her.  She  looked  up 
to  her  protector  with  an  evident  expression  of 
pleasure.  No  kindness  or  skill  could,  however, 
save  her  life,  a  succession  of  spasms  came  on,  in 
one  of  which  she  died.  She  was  sincerely  lamented 
by  the  whole  household,  and  to  retain  her  in  re- 
membrance, they  had  her  skin  stuffed,  and  the 
outward  appearance  of  little  Bessie  now  rests 
under  a  glass  shade  in  the  mansion  of  one  of  her 
protectors  whom  she  so  often  made  glad  by  her  ex- 
hibitions of  loving  confidence,  conjugal  affection, 
and  motherly  care. 

Her  mate,  after  her  death,  seemed  evidently 
conscious  that  something  sorrowful  had  occurred. 
He  had  been  one  of  the  most  joyful  of  birds, 
whose  gush  of  song  had  often  delighted  the  family 
and  its  friends,  but  he  now  became  a  mournful 
and  drooping  thing,  creeping  about  through  the 
shrubbery  in  apparent  distress,  uttering  a  low 
moaning  note  which  deeply  touched  the  sympathy 
of  those  who  heard  him.  In  a  few  days  he  dis- 
appeared, and  was  never  again  seen  in  his  old 
summer  haunts. 

We  have  seen  how  kindness  tamed  Bessie,  and 
I  some  of  us  know  how  kindness  has  tamed  wild 
members  of  the  human  family.  Many  a  revolting 
son  and  daughter  of  Adam, — a  wilful  wanderer 
from  the  _paths  of  virtue  and  goodness,  has  been 
tamed  by  the  sensible  feeling  of  the  mercy  of  God 
in  Christ  Jesus.  Dead  to  appearance  in  trespasses 
and  sins,  giving  no  evidence  of  any  spiritual  life 
within  them,  they  have  been  taken  up  by  Jesus, 
and  warmed  by  the  blessed  influence  of  his  Holy 
Spirit,  until  there  has  been  a  quickening  within 
them,  and  through  saving  grace,  a  new  birth  unto 
holiness,  the  end  whereof  is  everlasting  life. 

Many  a  poor  outcast,  who,  feeling  that  he  is 
despised  of  the  world,  has  cast  away  all  hope  for 
himself,  and  lost  all  love  for  others,  has  had  a 
great  and  h^ppy  change  wrought  in  him  by  words 
of  kindness  and  deeds  of  love  bestowed  upon 
him,  when  he  had  thought  that  no  man  cared 
for  his  soul.  Wild  wanderers,  even  from  inno- 
cent social  enjoyment, — -scornful  of  others,  and 


careless  of  what  others  thought  of  them,  have 
been  so  tamed  by  kindness,  that  the  company  of 
the  pure,  and  those  they  once,  in  the  sinful  in- 
stinct of  an  unrenewed  nature  turned  from  with 
dislike,  has  become  very  pleasant  and  very  com- 
forting. Thus  have  some  been  in  a  measure  pre- 
pared to  seek  to  the  Lord  Jesus,  the  fountain  of 
all  purity,  the  Holy  and  Immaculate  one,  for  the 
cleansing  operations  of  His  spirit,  which  gives  to 
the  renewed  soul  an  instinctive  love  for  all  that 
is  good,  elevated  and  holy. 

Kindness  and  love  are  powerful  levers  to  operate 
with  in  our  intercourse  with  mankind.  If  we 
habitually  use  them  we  shall  be  more  and  more 
convinced  that  the  exercise  of  them  is  as  bene- 
ficial to  others  as  it  is  of  absolute  necessity  for  our 
own  growth  and  establishment  in  the  Truth.  Try 
it,  dear  readers,  try  it,  and  see  whether  it  does 
not  add  comfort  even  to  our  own  home  happiness, 
whether  it  does  not  increase  the  pleasure  we  derive 
from  our  purest  earthly  enjoyments,  the  very  con- 
servatory where  the  brightest  and  richest  of  the 
blessings  granted  us  below,  bloom  even  in  the 
wintry  season  of  outward  desolation  and  storm. 

Be  kind  and  loving  to  all,  and  forget  not  to 
plead  the  cause  of  the  little  birds,  and  to  cry 
shame  upon  all,  younger  or  older,  who  indulge  in 
the  cruel  wicked  pastime  of  shooting  them. 


In  1855,  Governor  Wise,  of  Virginia,  said  to 
his  people  : 

"  Commerce  has  long  ago  spread  her  sails,  and 
sailed  away  from  you.  You  have  not,  as  yet,  dug 
more  than  coal  enough  to  warm  yourselves  at  your 
own  hearths ;  you  have  set  no  tilt-hammer  of 
Vulcan  to  strike  blows  worthy  of  you  in  your  own 
iron  foundries ;  you  have  not  yet  spun  more  than 
coarse  cotton  enough,  in  the  way  of  manufacture, 
I  to  clothe  your  own  slaves.  You  have  no  com- 
merce, no  mining,  no  manufactures.  You  have 
relied  alone  on  the  single  power  of  agriculture, 
Bind  such  agriculture!  Your  hedge-patches  out- 
shine the  sun.  Your  inattention  to  your  only 
source  of  wealth  has  seared  the  very  bosom  of 
mother  earth.  Instead  of  having  to  feed  cattle 
on  a  thousand  hills,  you  have  had  to  chase  the 
stump-tailed  steer  through  the  sedge-patches  to 
procure  a  tough  beef-steak.  The  present  condi- 
tion of  things  has  existed  too  long  in  Virginia. 
The  landlord  has  skinned  the  tenant,  and  the 
tenant  has  skinned  the  land,  until  all  have  grown 
poor  together." 

Thomas  Marshall,  another  slaveholder,  said  : 
"  Slavery  is  ruinous  to  the  whites ;  it  retards 
improvement,  roots  out  an  industrious  popula- 
tion, banishes  the  yeomanry  of  the  country;  de- 
prives the  spinner,  the  weaver,  the  smith,  the 
shoemaker,  the  carpenter,  of  employment  and 
support." 

In  little  more  than  ten  years  Wisconsin  lands 
became  worth  on  the  average  nine  dollars  and 
fifty-four  -cents  per  acre  ;  but  after  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years  those  of  Virginia,  with  all  her  na- 
tural advantages,  were  worth  but  eight  dollars 
and  twenty-seven  cents  per  acre.  Virginia,  free, 
would  have  had  as  rapid  an  increase  as  Massachu- 
setts ;  she  would  have  had  in  1850,  that  is  to  say, 
a  population  of  7,751,324  whites,  instead  of 
894,800.  Consider  what  would  have  been  her 
wealth,  with  such  an  enormous  population.  Con- 
sider what  would  have  been  her  ability,  with  her 
minerals,  her  water-power,  her  grain  fields  and 
her  seacoast,  to  contribute  to  the  national  revenue. 
— iV.  Y.  Evening  Post. 


Weeping  for  a  while  may  last, 
But  the  morning  brings  the  joy. 

John  Newton. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


Fiom  "Tlie  Kdiuburgh  Review." 

Man'^anil  Nature. 
According  to  our  present  knowledge,  Great 
Britain  contains  within  its  scanty  area  a  greater 
variety  and  abundance  of  minerals  serving  to  the 
uses  of  man,  than  any  other  equal  space  in  the 
world.  We  do  not  profess  to  number  the  metals 
we  now  possess,  since  modern  science,  by  disclos- 
ing the  metallic  bases  of  the  earths  and  alkalis, 
and  making  known  four  new  metals  through  the 
wonderful  medium  of  the  Spectrum  analysis,  has 
swelled  the  list  of  these  bodies — elementary  as  we 
still  must  call  them — to  a  formidable  length. 
But  of  those  metals  and  minerals  which  are  worked 
by  mines  on  a  scale  commensurate  with  their 
value  to  mankind — iron,  copper,  lead,  tin,  zinc, 
coal,  rock-salt,  &c.,  we  possess  an  abundance  really 
marvellous  in  its  concentration  on  this  small 
island !  We  do  not  mention  gold  or  silver ; 
though  it  may  perhaps  surprise  many  of  our 
readers  to  learn  that  gold  has  been  found  in  more 
than  thirty  counties  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland; 
and  that  by  improved  metallurgical  processes, 
more  than  600,000  ounces  of  silver  are  annually 
obtained  from  the  working  of  our  numerous  lead 
mines. 

We  must  speak  but  cursorily,  and  in  round 
numbers,  of  the  economical  value  of  our  greater 
mines.  The  cflBcial  return  of  their  total  value,  as 
derived  from  those  of  every  kind  in  working  last 
year,  gives  no  less  a  sum  than  36,000, OOOZ., — a 
cogent  proof,  drawn  from  a  single  small  island,  of 
the  mastery  Man  has  obtained  over  the  mineral 
world  that  lies  below  his  feet.  Coal,  that  astonish- 
ing product  of  an  ancient  vegetable  creation, 
comes  at  the  head  of  the  estimate.  From  an  area 
of  about  6,000  square  miles  of  coal-fields  in  Great 
Britain,  and  from  mines  not  fewer  than  3,000  in 
number,  we  at  this  time  draw  nearly  90  millions 
of  tons  annually,  for  ourx)wn  uses  and  those  of 
the  world  at  large — a  consumption  increasing 
every  year,  as  men  multiply,  and  steam  and  other 
appliances  of  heat  become  more  necessary  to  do 
their  service  on  land  and  sea.  The  question  has 
of  late  been  often  and  urgently  asked,  how  long 
can  our  English  coal-fields  suflice  for  this  vast 
and  augmenting  drain  upon  them  ?  Calculation 
has  been  actively  applied  to  answer  it,  but  not 
quite  satisfactorily,  inasmuch  as  the  estimates 
have  varied  from  400  or  500  to  nearly  1,000  years. 
We  the  more  willingly  accept  the  latter  number, 
as  it  comes  to  us  justified  by  the  very  recent  in- 
vention of  a  machine  for  cutting  coal  in  the  mine, 
which  not  only  executes  its  work  more  speedily 
and  savingly  than  the  human  arm,  but,  what  is 
of  far  greater  moment,  gives  working  access  to 
some  of  those  beds  of  coal,  less  than  three  feet  in 
thickness,  which  have  hitherto  been  put  out  of 
calculation  as  incapable  of  yielding  any  profit. 
As  these  thinner  beds  generally  occupy  areas 
commensurate  with  the  thicker,  the  great  practi- 
cal value  of  such  inventions  will  be  readily  un- 
derstood. Concurrently  with  new  methods  for 
economising  heat,  and  possibly  with  the  power  of 
working  at  still  greater  depths  under  the  magne- 
sian  limestone,  they  promise  to  retard  greatly  the 
arrival  of  that  time — certain,  however,  in  the  end 
to  come — when  the  coal-beds  of  England  will  be 
known  only  as  a  part  of  its  past  histor}'.  It  is  as 
us^css  to  speculate  on  the  effects  of  this  destitu- 
tion, as  on  the  general  condition  of  mankind  at 
the  time  when  it  shall  arrive. 

Still  holding  to  England  for  illustration,  we 
pass  by  a  natural  step  from  coal  to  iron — that 
wonderful  metal,  found  now  as  an  element  in  the 
photosphere  of  the  sun,  if  not  iu  other  more  dis- 
tant stars  J  and  on  our  own  earth  subserving  to 
the  purposes  and  power  of  man  more  largely  than 


any  other.  The  chief  function  of  gold  and  silver 
is  to  represent  the  value  of  human  commodities 
in  exchange.  The  great  function  of  iron  is  as  an 
instrument  to  create  these  commodities,  and  to 
facilitate  and  perfect  their  use.  But  it  would  be 
mere  declamation  to  expatiate  here  on  the  value 
of  this  metal  to  mankind.  Our  business  is  only 
to  state  briefly  what  England  has  done,  and  is  yet 
doing,  in  raising  iron  ores  from  beneath  her  soil, 
and  giving  them  by  her  furnaces  and  forges  those 
several  forms  of  commercial  value,  which  are 
every  day  becoming  more  various  and  more  per- 
fect in  adaptation.  A  short  statement,  given  in 
round  numbers,  will  best  show  the  progress  of  this 
great  branch  of  national  industry.  In  1740,  about 
17,000  tons  of  iron  were  produced  in  England, 
from  60  furnaces.  In  1808,  about  200,000  tons. 
In  1820,  about  400,000;  in  1827,  690,000  tons 
from  284  furnaces.  In  1848,  nearly  two  millions 
of  tons,  of  which  more  than  a  quarter  were  de- 
rived from  South  Wales.  The  increase  has  con- 
tinued with  only  transient  interruptions,  to  the 
present  time,  when  we  believe  we  may  safely  rate 
the  amount  at  more  than  four  and  a  half  million 
tons  of  annual  produce,  to  supply  our  own  and 
the  demands  of  the  world, — an  amount,  translated 
into  money,  of  from  ten  to  twelve  millions  sterl- 
ing. Had  we  space  for  statistics,  we  might  speak 
of  the  great  extent  of  the  older  iron-fields  in  South 
Wales,  Staffordshire,  Yorkshire,  and  Scotland  ; 
and  of  the  several  recent  discoveries  of  iron  ore 
in  Lincolnshire,  Somersetshire,  Northamptonshire, 
&c.,  which  enlarge  the  area  of  future  labours.  Or 
we  might  dwell  upon  those  happy  inventions  of 
the  hot  blast,  the  Bessemer  process,  the  artifices 
foi;  economising  heat  (four-fifths  of  which  were 
wasted  in  the  old  processes,)  and  the  various 
methods  now  used  for  giving  higher  value  and 
stability  to  the  qualities  of  this  metal  for  the  ser- 
vice of  mankind. 

We  must  touch  still  more  shortly  on  the  other 
metallic  treasures  of  England — the  mines  of  cop- 
per, lead,  tin,  &c., — important  though  they  all 
are  to  our  national  welfare.  The  last  of  these 
three,  however,  merits  a  few  words  of  separate 
notice.  Tin  is  a  body  comparatively  rare  on  the 
globe ;  and  in  Europe  is  found  in  working  quan- 
tity only  in  Cornwall,  Saxony,  and  Bohemia;  our 
English  county  being  far  the  richest  in  its  pro- 
duce. The  annual  average  of  the  metal  obtained 
here  approaches  8,000  tons;  or  about  1,200,000/. 
of  marketable  value ;  a  quantity  that  does  not  seem 
likely  to  be  increased.  The  history  of  tin  has  a 
certain  mystery  about  it,  connected  as  it  is  with 
the  story  of  the  Phoenician  voyages  to  these  re- 
mote coasts;  and  with  the  large  use  of  bronze,  of 
which  tin  is  an  ingredient,  not  merely  in  the  arts 
of  Greece  and  Home,  but  also  iu  the  implements 
of  races  of  an  earlier  and  ruder  time,  to  whom  we 
can  give  no  name  or  date,  save  through  these  im- 
plements of  their  use.  Whence  or  how  did  these 
rude  denizens  of  the  Bronze  Age,  whether  in  the 
Cimbric  peninsula,  in  the  lacustrine  villages  of 
Switzerland,  or  elsewhere,  obtain  this  metal,  so 
rare  and  valuable  even  in  our  own  time  ?  We 
know  that  it  was  transported  in  certain  quantity 
from  Britain  to  Italy,  across  Gaul,  by  horse-car- 
riage; but  there  is  no  memorial  left  of  these 
earlier  people  to  show  that  they  had  the  means 
either  to  work  mines,  or  to  transport  to  such  dis- 
tances the  material  gained.  The  best  solution  is 
that  afforded  by  the  analogy  of  tin  to  gold.  The 
former  metal,  like  gold,  is  found  not  only  iu  veins 
with  a  quartz  matrix,  but  also  as  a  si\rface  deposit 
under  the  form  known  as  stream  tin,  the  outward 
interpreter  of  the  wealth  below.  This  probably 
furnished  the  metal  to  earlier  ages;  existing  then 
in  larger  quantity  than  now  and  easily  obtained; 


but,  like  gold,  exhaustible  in  the  end  as  a  super- 
ficial deposit.  As  in  the  case  of  gold  too,  it  is 
uncertain  to  what  depth  the  tin-ores  may  be  found,  j 
even  in  the  primitive  veins,  which  give  earliest 
date  to  this  valuable  metal. 

Of  our  copper  and  lead  mines  we  do  not  further 
speak  than  by  stating  that  they  produce  an  aggre- 
gate revenue  approaching  to  2,500,000/.  annu- 
ally. Our  rock-salt  mines  deserve  some  notice, 
not  from  their  beauty,  in  which  they  are  far  in- 
ferior to  the  mines  of  Wielitzka  and  Salzburg, 
but  from  their  large  annual  produce,  in  different 
forms,  of  nearly  a  million  tons  of  salt;  and,  further, 
because  we  have  here  an  illustration  of  that  hu- 
man activity  which  is  ever  discovering  fresh  ma- 
terial for  hviman  uses.  Rock-salt  has  hithertc 
be.^n  explored  and  worked  in  CfttfeMre  only. 
Within  the  last  year  a  very  deep  boring  for  othei 
purposes  has  disclosed  a  bed  of  this  most  valuable 
substance  in  Northumberland,  affirmed  on  good 
authority  to  be  mere  than  100  feet  in  thickness. 
This  mineral  treasure  will  not  long  be  suffered  tc 
lie  dormant.  Depth  is  no  obstacle;  for  the  min-j 
ing  genius  of  our  own  day  has  struggled  and 
succeeded  wherever  the  object  was  worthy  of  the 
effort. 

We  might  here,  had  we  room  for  it,  say  much 
more  of  these  wonderful  penetrations  into  the 
earth,  for  the  acquisition  of  that  which  is  so  valu- 
able underneath.  It  would  probably  be  far  belo'B 
th  J  truth  to  alErm  that  the  increased  power  and 
perfection  of  machines,  and  notably  of  the  steam- 
engine,  have  quadrupled  the  mining  power  ol 
England  since  the  beginning  of  the  century.  It 
the  Hartz  Mountains  and  Tyrol  two  or  three  par- 
ticular copper  mines  had  been  already  carried  tc 
a  depth  exceeding  2,000  feet;  but  the  workings 
carried  on  chiefly  by  water-power,  were  found  tc 
be  unproductive,  even  with  government  aid.  Oui 
machinery,  involving  an  amount  of  steam-powei 
unknown  before,  has  since  distanced  all  otha 
competition  in  this  branch  of  industry.  The  minej 
of  this  country,  freed  from  the  ingress  of  watej 
by  the  constant  labour  of  these  vast  engines,  s« 
perfect  as  to  be  almost  noiseless  in' their  workings 
have  now  reached  nearly  the  same  great  depth  i 
and  even  in  some  cases  been  carried  far  under 
neath  the  sea,  giving  access  to  veins  of  ore  wholb 
inapproachable  but  for  these  powerful  aids  t( 
human  hands.  The  case  is  the  same  with  th( 
great  coal  mines  of  England.  Not  merely  are  thi 
workings  more  perfect  iu  every  part  of  thei 
economy,  but  by  virtue  of  the  machinery  in  pre 
sent  use,  they  have  been  carried  to  greater  depth) 
than  heretofore;  following  now  in  many  placet 
the  beds  of  coal  as  they  dip  under  the  magnesia! 
limestone,  and  in  some  instances  rivalling  thi 
Cornish  mines  in  their  extension  under  the  sea. 

(To  be  cancIuJed.)  | 


For  "Tlio  Friend." 

To  be  made  sensible  of  our  iniquities,  and 
brought  to  feel  compunction  therefor,  are  favour  I 
from  the  Divine  Hand,  which  should  not  be  light| 
ly  esteemed;  being  the  means  whereby  that  soi! 
row  is  to  be  witnessed,  which  leadeth  to  repenj 
tance  not  to  be  repented  of,  and  to  seek  the  foi' 
givenees  of  our  si^i^,  reconciliation  apd  acccptanc 
with  God.    As  it  is  written,  "  the  reproofs  of  in 
structiou  are  the  way  of  life."  and  "  the  fear  o 
the  Lord  is  a  fountain  of  life,  preserving  from  th 
snares  of  death."    Convictions  for  sin,  and  godlj. 
sorrow,  are  manifest  in  the  instructive  record  lei! 
by  Samuel  Scott,  wherein  he  often  laments,  eve 
in  advanced  years,  the  prevalence  of  evil,  becaus 
of  yielding  to  temptation.    At  one  time  he  thu 
expresses  the  condition  of  his  mind. 

A  day  of  distress  in  the  valley  of  vision,  fror 
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y  own  uDfitness  to  be  unclothed  of  mortality.  I 
as  under  great  condemnatioD,  because  of  deeds 
)ne  in  the  body,'  particularly  for  the  errors  of 
itll  ivanced  years ;  the  too  frequent  prevalence  of 
jtulance,  and  the  too  great  indulgence  of  my 


jpetite  in  eating  and  drinking  j  errors  overlook- 


iiilj, 


1  and  palliated  by  men,  but  marked  by  Him 
vvhose  eyes  are  as  a  flame  of  fire;'  who  '  search- 
h  the  heart  and  trieth  the  reins,'  and  hath  de- 
ittiared,  'If  any  man  will  be  my  disciple,  let  him 
my  himself,  and  take  up  his  cross  and  follow 
c.'  "  And  again,  "  This  morning  petulance  was 
rrowfully  prevalent.  -T-he  usual  plea  for  petu- 
nee  is  provocation  ;  but  .what  provocation  can 
;  pleaded  as  a  suflScient  cause  for  transgressing 
Idle  royal  law  of  love?  Where  are  the  fruits  of 
at  chartlJiKShich  suffereth.long  ;  which  instead 
being  easily  provoked,  beareth  all  things? 
^here  is  the  gentleness  and  meekness  of  Christ 
3SUSJ  who  when  he  was  reviled  reviled  not 
;ain,  but  committed  himself  to  Him  that  judg- 
lo  h  righteously  ?  Consequently  I  went  to  meet- 
g  under  condemnation,  which  was  measurably 
leviated  by  the  ministry  of  our  worthy  friend, 
N. 

"  For  many  weeks  past,  both  in  a  spiritual  and 
rporeal  sense,  my  days  have  been  passed  in 
eakness,  and  wearisome  nights  have  been  my 
lotment;  but  for  a  short  time  immediately  pre- 
)Jiding,  my  sorrows  have  been  rather  alleviated, 
raii  Ithough  great  has  been  my  spiritual  poverty, 
lean  id  manifold  my  defects,  yet  in  some  good  de- 
er (  -ee  I  have  been  enabled  to  seek  the  Lord,  and 
e  word  of  his  holiness :  'I  have  sought  him, 
lit  I  have  found  him  not.'  Nevertheless,  if 
iJ  He  standeth  behind  the  wall,'  if  'Re  looketh 
iDg(  rth  at  the  windows,  showing  himself  through 
Ddt  le  lattice,'  adoration  and  thanks  are  due  to  him 
iifrever. 

"  My  pilgrimage  on  earth  has  been  long  ex- 
nded,  but  in  many  instances  I  have  grievously 
m  Ted  and  fallen  short  of  the  glory  of  God,  and  of 
watt  Je  gracious  purpose  of  the  heavenly  vision  with 
I  hich  I  was  favoured  in  the  days  of  my  youth. 
Mgl  at  are  the  bowels  of  the  Lord's  compassion  ,and 
jpi  >rgiveness  forever  sealed  towards  me  ?   May  he 
ot  find  a  ransom,  and  return,  and  have  mercy  on 
toll  le  workmanship  of  his  hands  ?  He  will  assured- 
r  visit  for  iniquity,  transgression  and  sin ;  but 
e  knoweth  our  frame  that  ice  are  dust.  D'ls- 
ressed  and  self-condemned,  may  I  not  despair  of 
is  loving  kindnesses,  which  have  been  of  old, 
nd  of  his  mercies  which  fail  not !  Lord,  I  would 
ifc  eliove  ;  '  help  thou  mine  unbelief.' 

"  Again  prevented  from  attending  meeting, 
.esiii  )h  that  I  had  been  more  diligent  when  better 
rtlii  ble.   Although  from  the  time  I  was  visited  with 
jea,  jhe  day  spring  from  on  high,  I  have  remembered 
he  Lord,  and  '  the  word  of  his  holiness  ;'  and 
lave  neither  sought  the  riches,  nor  what  are  com- 
aonly  called  the  pleasures  of  the  world,  yet 
jjipve  been  too  much  attached  to  the  things  which 
jdjlj  re  seen,  and  which  have  perished  with  the  using ; 
lljllihe  most  pleasing  of  which  has  usually  proved  as 
soiihe  prophetic  roll,  sweet  in  the  mouth,  but  bitter 
(|,ej  in  the  belly.    0  Thou  !  who  delightest  in  mer 
jfouy,  and  forgivest  iniquity,  transgression  and  sin; 
jjutijet  thy  mercy  be  great,  and,  through  the  blood 
(jitpf  the  everlasting  covenant,  purify  and  pardon  at 
jjtlhe  hour  of  death, 
utt!  "Separated  from  a  sense  of  divine  life,  'the 
pharity  which  never  faileth,'  and  the  hope  which 
]],.  iinters  within  the  vail,  and  left  to  the  prevalence 
,,  >i  the  turbulent  and  indignant  propensities  of  fal- 
^.j;  jcn  nature,  the  soul  is  as  '  the  troubled  sea,'  which 
casts  up  mire  and  dirt.'    The  first  day  of  the 
present  week,  was  a  day  of  clouds  and  thick  dark- 
less :  '  I  went  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  moun- 


tains,' and  '  the  earth  with  her  bars  were  (seem- 
ingly) about  me  forever.'  I  bad  for  more  than  a 
week  past  been  unable  to  read  in  the  Bible  or  any 
other  book,  for  edification  and  comfort;  neither 
scarcely  had  a  single  text  of  scripture  occurred  to 
my  remembrance;  but  yesterday  evening,  after 
having  submitted  to  a  confinement  in  my  cham- 
ber, and  opening  my  Bible  and  meeting  with  the 
history  of  the  prophet  who  sufiTered  so  severely 
because  of  disobedience,  I  was  favoured  '  to  look 
again  towards  the  Lord's  holy  temple,'  and  the 
power  of  divine  Omnipotence;  which  is  yet  able 
to  redeem  '  my  life  from  corruption.'  • 

"  Unprofitable  confabulations  having  prevailed 
this  morning,  I  went  to  meeting  in  terror;  where 
it  being  suddenly  suggested,  without  much  ex- 
pectation or  illustration,  that  Christ  is  the  Medi- 
ator of  the  covenant  of  grace,  my  mind  was  mea- 
surably calmed.  When  every  refuge  fails,  the 
Lord  is  able  to  relieve  the  disconsolate  soul,  that 
is  tossed  loith  tev\pests,  and  driven  to  the  ends  of 
the  earth. 

"  Oh  that  I  may  yet,  as  in  the  latest  periods  of 
human  life,  experience  the  cross  of  Christ  inward- 
ly prevailing,  with  a  sense  of  his  pardoning  love 
for  the  manifold  errors  of  my  past  life  :  his  love 
indeed  passeth  knowledge,  and  is  unsearchable  as 
the  deep." 

L  Collision  with  an  Iceberg  off  Cape  Horn. 
A  correspondent  of  an  English  paper,  who  was 
a  passenger  in  an  Australian  ship  which  narrowly 
escaped  destruction  by  an  iceberg,  has  furnished- 
the  following  graphic  narrative  of  the  alarming 
occurrence  : — Late  Paper. 

'  I  was  very  recently  a  passenger  from  Aus- 
tralia to  Liverpool  on  board  one  of  the  noblest 
ships,  the  Royal  Standard,  belonging  to  the  cele- 
brated White  Star  Litae  of  Packets.  We  were 
upwards  of  300  statute  adults  on  board,  exclusive 
of  the  captain,  officers,  stewards,  and  seventy-one 
crew,  and  had  as  a  cargo  3000  bales  of  wool,  and 
,%00,000  worth  of  gold.  The  first  part  of  our 
voyage  was  attended  with  no  particular  incident ; 
of  course  there  was  the  usual  routine  of  sea  sick- 
ness, the  formation  of  '  messes,'  and  the  unpack- 
ing, and  the  metamorphoses  occasioned  by  chan- 
ges of  dress  that  are  now  familiar  to  all  old  stagers. 
After  the  genial  intertropical  climate  of  the  An- 
tipodes, we  rapidly  approached  'the  Horn,'  when 
the  weather  became  intensely  cold.  Morning, 
noon,  and  night,  groups  of  passengers  huddled 
or  crept  round  the  huge  funnel  of  our  ship,  for 
we  were  an  auxiliary  screw,  to  gather  a  little 
extra  warmth.  On  Sunday,  April  3,  latitude  56 
degrees  south,  longitude  149  degrees  west,  we 
saw  the  first  iceberg,  and  a  beautiful  sight  it  was. 
It  was  a  majestic  mountain  of  ice  floating  along 
like  a  mass  of  burnished  silver,  about  360  feet 
high,  as  ascertained  by  the  sextant,  and  about 
two  miles  in  length  at  the  base.  As  the  sun 
shone  full  upon  it,  it  presented  a  splendid  ap- 
pearance, and  as  our  relative  positions  altered  it 
assumed  a  variety  of  shapes  most  fantastic,  and 
light-houses,  cathedrals,  churches,  &c.,  were 
easily  conjured  up  without  much  stretch  of  im 
agination.  As  we  stood,  one  and  all  gazing  at 
this  Antartic  wonder  of  the  deep,  some  sketching 
it  in  their  note-books,  and  all  associating  with  it 
ideas  of  novelty  and  beauty,  no  one  dreamed  that 
the  next  day  would  be  one  of  such  awful  peril 
that  the  total  destruction  of  our  ship  and  all  on 
board  appeared  inevitable. 

"  Monday,  Ap'l  1,  opened  with  thick,  hazy  ve  i- 
ther  and  a  good  breeze,  before  which  we  were  going 
without  steam,  ten  knots  an  hour,  apprehensive  of 
no  danger.  Suddenly  we  ran  into  a  dense  fog,  and 
almost  immediately  one  of  the  double  lookout 


gave  the  alarm,  'Broken  water  ahead!"  and 
almost  immediately  after,  '  Ice  on  the  starboard 
bow  !'  At  that  moment  I  was  writing  the  news- 
paper I  conducted  on  board,  in  the  engineer's 
mess-room  ;  but  hearing  the  noise,  and  the  omin- 
ous cry,  '  Helm  hard  a  starboard  !'  I  rushed  on 
deck,  and  looking  over  the  bulkwarks  saw,  to  my 
horror,  an  immense  mountain  of  ice  towering  far 
above  our  maintop-gallant  mast,  which  was  200 
feet  above  the  water-line,  and  so  close  to  us  that 
any  one  could  have  jumped  on  to  it.  All  hands 
were  immediately  summoned  on  deck,  and  every 
thing  done  to  prevent  what  now  seemed  inevitable 
— a  collision  between  our  ship  and  the  iceberg. 
The  yards  were  trimmed,  the  sails  adjusted,  and 
every  thing  done  to  prevent  this  fearful  catastro- 
phe— but  in  vain.  The  monster  mountain  of  ice 
drew  nearer  and  nearer  to  us,  and  we  drifted 
nearer  and  nearer  to  it.  At  length  the  inevitable 
moment  came;  one  heavy  roll  of  the  ship,  and 
the  yards  of  the  foremast  grated  right  into  the 
solid  mass  of  ice,  tearing  out  and  hurling  down 
upon  the  deck  immense  blocks  of  ice,  some  of 
them  of  enormous  size.  At  the  same  moment  the 
main  and  mizzen  topmasts  snapped  at  the  cap  with 
tremendous  noise,  and  being  made  of  iron,  hung 
over  with  all  their  gear  amidst  the  rigging,  to  the 
great  danger  of  every  one  on  deck.  While  this 
was  going  on,  the  men  at  the  wheel  stood  faith- 
ful to  their  duty,  although  one  of  them  had  his 
overcoat  rent  in  two  by  a  lump  of  ice  that  fell  in 
front  of  him,  yet  did  not  touch  him.  The  scene 
on  deck  was  now  indescribable.  Loudly  were  the 
orders  passed  fore  and  aft  to  the  hands,  and  as 
heartily  obeyed,  to  adjust  the  yards,  and  trim  the 
ship  so  as  to  help  her  to  forge  ahead  of  the  ice- 
berg, many  of  the  passengers  rendered  good  ser- 
vice in  this  emergency.  Under  the  forecastle 
deck  were  gathered  groups  of  men,  pale,  silent, 
awe-struck.  Two  strong  stalwart  men  had  hold 
of  my  hands,  and  with  big  beads  of  tears  rolling 
down  their  cheeks,  cried  for  mercy.  Between 
decks,  women  and  children  were  loud  in  their 
passionate  cries,  and  in  the  intermediate  was  an 
elderly  gentleman,  a  widower,  with  five  children, 
in  an  agony  of  woe,  expecting  his  and  their  im- 
mediate destruction.  Still  the  worst  was  not 
come;  again  the  ship's  yards  crunched  into  the 
iceberg;  where  I  stood  I  looked  up  and  saw  that 
this  mountain  of  ice  actually  overhung  the  ship, 
standing  then  600  feet  out  of  the  water.  There 
were  two  large  fissures  running  from  the  top  a 
considerable  way  down,  and  as  the  ship  rolled 
over  I  feared  the  yards  would  go  into  one  of  these 
fissures;  had  they  done  so,  they  would  have 
brought  down  tons  of  ice  that  would  have  sent  us 
to  the  bottom  in  a  moment.  W^e  were  spared 
that  doom  ;  but  the  next  instant  the  foretop-gal- 
lant  mast,  jib  boom,  fore-topsail  yard,  studding 
sail  boom,  and  all  their  gear  went  at  the  next 
crunch,  tearing  and  splitting  the  sails  to  ribbons. 
At  the  same  time  over  the  forecastle  deck  came 
rolling  vast  torrents  of  water,  flooding  the  decks 
and  creating  a  fresh  source  of  danger.  The  Royal 
Standard  was  now  all  but  a  helpless  log ;  crippled 
and  dismantled,  she  presented  the  most  pitiable 
appearance,  and  with  her  masts,  yards,  chains, 
and  ropes  all  hanging  over  and  dangling  about 
in  most  dangerous  confusion,  the  marvel  is  that 
no  one  was  seriously  injured,  if  not  killed.  , 

"  Still  the  worst  was  not  come,  and  but  for  the 
amazing  strength  of  her  iron  hull,  all  on  board 
must  have  gone  down  to  the  bottom,  leaving  no 
record  of  then-  fate  behind  them.  Bodily  the 
ship  drifted  up  against  the  berg,  her  whole  side 
coming  violently  into  contact  with  it,  and — I 
quote  from  the  ship's  log,  lest  my  account  should 
be  regarded  as  the  natural  exaggeration  of  ft 
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landsman's  fears — '  smashed  the  starboard  life- 
boat, carried  away  the  bumpkin,  stove  in  all  the 
starboard  bulwarks,  stove  in  the  starboard  quarter 
in  several  places;  also  the  captain's  cabin,  and 
sent  the  chronometers  flying  about,  lifting  the 
poop-deck  beams  one  foot,  thus  damaging  all  the 
cabins ;  and  with  another  heavy  crash  split  our 
upper  plate  amidsliips,  and  did  sundry  other 
damages.  At  this  moment  total  destruction 
seemed  inevitable,  but  as  the  ship  still  slowly 
forged  ahead  under  main  and  foresails,  hope  still 
remained.  At  last  the  end  of  the  berg  came  in 
•view,  and  we  forged  clear.  The  berg  appeared 
to  be  entirely  enveloped  in  a  dense  fog,  and 
about  600  feet  high.  We  passed  along  about 
half  a  mile  of  it,  and  from  the  time  of  seeing  it 
to  clearing  it,  it  was  about  half  an  hour.' 

"So  far  the  ship's  log.  'Half  an  hour;' 
yet  what  a  half  hour  !  Who  can  tell  the  agony, 
the  suspense,  the  wild  and  all  but  frantic  emo- 
tions that  were  crowded  into  that  thirty  min- 
utes. Beyond  the  noise  of  our  ship's  wreck 
knocking  about,  and  the  orders  given  to  the  men, 
all  was  silence  after  the  first  wild  cry  of  terror 
and  dismay. 
'  Then  shrieked  the  timid,  and  stood  still  the  brave.' 

"  Pale  and  trembling  men  gazed,  first  at  the  ice- 
berg, then  at  the  ship  presenting  a.  picture  most 
desolate,  and  then  at  each  other;  many  shook 
hands,  and  bade  each  other  good-bye;  and  all 
stood,  expecting  a  certain  watery  grave.  For 
myself,  I  was  too  stunned  and  startled  to  feel  ex- 
cited; I  seemed  incapable  of  any  feeling  but  that 
of  dumb  amazement.  Not  a  tear  came  to  my  re- 
lief, not  a  word  escaped  ray  lips.  Wife  and 
children  I  felt  I  should  never  see  any  more;  and 
so,  holding  a  fellow-passsenger's  hand,  I  calmly 
awaited  the  awful  moment,  the  summons  to  wliich 
had  come  so  unexpectedly,  and  under  such  fear- 
ful circumstances.  Meanwhile  the  captain  was 
shouting  to  the  boatswain,  '  Do  you  see  the  end  of 
the  berg?'  again  and  again,  for  all  our  safety  lay 
in  our  speedily  gaining  open  sea.  At  length, 
after  many  times  '  Not  yet,  sir,'  he  said,  '  Yes,  sir, 
close  by;'  and  in  another  minute  we  had  passed 
our  enemy,  and  were  in  open  sea  once  more. 

"  Three  loud  cheers  passed  fore  and  aft,  and 
again  we  shook  each  other  by  the  hand,  and  thank- 
ed God  for  our  deliverance.  The  saloon  passen- 
gers immediately  held  a  special  religious  service, 
and  so  did  the  intermediate  and  steerage,  and 
these  services  were  continued  daily  till  our  arri- 
val in  Liverpool.  For  a  hundred  nights  regularly 
did  we  meet  for  worship,  in  addition  to  our  two 
services  every  Sunday,  and  the  gambling  and 
drinking  usages  were  completely  suspended. 
After  our  danger  was  past,  then  the  overpowering 
rush  of  feeling  came  to  my  relief,  nor  to  me  alone  ; 
there  were  many  others — and  this  is  one  of  the 
curious  psychological  facts  connected  with  such 
strong,  sudden  excitement — who,  when  the  dan- 
ger was  all  over,  sat  and  wept  and  sobbed  like 
children.  Happily,  no  life  was  lost.  The  ship 
•was  a  perfect  wreck ;  her  beauty  and  symmetry 
destroyed,  her  capacity  for  a  speedy  passage  across 
the  ocean  taken  away,  and  all  the  high  expecta- 
tions of  the  captain  and  passengers  of  a  '  crack 
passage,'  dashed  to  the  ground  ;  but  since  '  skin 
for  skin,  yea,  all  that  a  man  hath,  will  he  give 
for  his  life,'  these  losses  and  disappointments 
sink  into  insignificance  when  compared  with  our 
merciful  deliverance." 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Review  of  the  Weather  for  First  month,  1S65. 
During  the  past  mouth  there  were  twelve  clear 
days,  five  were  cloudy  without  storms,  and  some 
rain  or  snow  fell  during  parts  of  fourteen  days, 
on  two  of  which  it  rained  nearly  all  day.  There 
were  no  heavy  snows,  but  a  succession  of  small 
snow  storms  interspersed  with  rain  and  freezing 
weather,  and  as  the  snow  did  not  drift  much,  there 
has  been  a  good  deal  of  sleighing  during  the 
month.  There  was  a  display  of  the  parhelion  or 
mock  sun,  on  the  morning  of  the  2d,, a  few  degrees 
w(?fet  of  the  true  sun.  The  highest  temperature 
during  the  month  was  45°  at  noon  on  the  13th. 
the  lowest  was  6°  on  the  morning  of  the  28th ; 
the  mean  temperature  was  27||°.  The  amount 
of  rain  and  snow  water  was  3-22  inches. 

J. 

Middletown,  Delaware  Co.,  Pa., 

Second  month  1st,  1865. 
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Table  showing  the  comparative  temperature  and  amount  of 
rain  in  the  First  months,  1864  and  1865. 

1864.  1865. 

Highest  temperature  in  the  First 

month,       .       .       .69°  45° 
Lowest,       do.        do.        do.       6°  6° 
Mean,         do.        do.        do.     34f|°  27|J° 
Amount  of  rain  and  snow  water  in 

inches  in  the  First  month,    .  1-95  3-22 


!Many  arc  the  conflicts  of  those  who  follow  a 
crucified  Lord  ;  and  if  we  partake  not  of  his  suf- 
ferings, we  cannot  participate  in  his  glory. — D. 
S.  Roberts. 


letters,  &c.  of  Earlj  Friends. 

(Continued  from  page  157.) 

Among  the  Swarthmore  Collection  of  MSS. 
has  been  found  the  following  narrative  of  an  in- 
terview had  by  Thomas  Moore  with  the  king, 
which  it  is  believed  has  not  been  before  printed  : 
it  is  endorsed  by  Gr.  Fox,  "What  the  king  said 
to  Thomas  Moore.    1600,  14th  of  tenth  month." 

Kespecting  Thomas  Moore,  Gr.  Fox,  in  his 
Journal  writes  :  "  At  Reigate,  Friends  told  me  of 
one  Thomas  jMoore,  a  justice  of  peace,  that  lived 
not  far  from  Keigate,  and  was  a  friendly  moderate 
man  :  whereupon  I  went  to  visit  him  at  his  house, 
and  he  came  to  be  a  serviceable  man  in  the  Truth." 
[1655.] 

'  Something  tliat  passed  hetwixt  the  Jcing  and  me, 
Thomas  Moore  of  Hartswood,  in  the  county  of 
Surrey.' 

14lh  of  Tenth  month  [twelfth  mo.]  1660. 
After  that  I,  with  other  Friends,  had  presented 
our  suflferings  to  the  king  and  several  particular 
members  of  his  couDcil,  and  after  several  days 


waiting  upon  them  for  answer,  the  king  \ 
pleased,  with  a  great  part  of  his  council,"  to  gn 
us  an  order;  and  chose  a  committee  to  exami 
our  papers  and  sufi"erings.  After  some  weeks  tl 
we  had  waited  and  solicited  those  members  •«* 
were  chosen  to  hear  our  business,  we  had  ma 
promises  from  them  that  we  should  be  heard,  a 
likewise  have  relief.  So  upon  the  aforesaid  d 
of  the  tenth  month,  we  being,  as  our  manner  w 
waiting  in  the  lobby  at  the  council  chamber  do 
the  king  and  his  whole  council  being  there  s 
(as  we  have  heard  since,  by  some  of  them  t| 
were  of  the  council;)  there  was  a  debate  amoa 
them  whether  I  should  be  called  in  with  myj 
on,  for  they  said  I  would  not  take  it  oflF  mys6 
others  said  it  might  be  taken  off  gently  by  t 
doorkeeper,  or  the  clerk :  but  the  kiiig  said, 
no  means,  it  should  not  be  taken  off,  except 
took  it  off  myself;  none  other  should  take  it  ( 
Whereupon  after  some  time  I  was  called  in ;  a 
when  I  was  within  the  room  a  pretty  way,  a 
saw  the  king  at  the  head  of  the  table  with  t 
rest  of  the  council,  I  made  a  stop,  not  knowl 
but  that  I  might  give  offence :  when  one  of  t 
council  spoke  to  me  and  said,  "you  may  go  u 
it  is  the  king's  pleasure  that  you  may  come 
him  with  your  hat  on."  So  I  went  up  near 
the  king,  and  said,  "Is  this  the  king?"  A 
they  said,  "  Yes."  I  looked  upon  him,  and 
upon  me;  and  I  spoke  the  word  of  the  Lord 
him  as  it  rose  in  me, — concerning  the  goodn 
and  the  mercy  of  the  Lord  to  him, — for  the  spt 
of  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  was  not  interrupte 
but  they  were  all  silent,  till  I  was  clear. 

When  I  had  done  speaking,  the  king  asked  i 
what  I  would  have  of  him.  I  said,  "  O  king,  c 
meetings,  which  are  kept  in  G-od's  fear,  are- 
the  will  of  evil  rulers  and  rude  people,  ma 
times  broken  up, — we  are  haled,  beaten,'  bruisf 
and  trod  upon  by  the  said  people ;  'who  are  coi 
tenanced  by  such  magistrates,  who  in  their  wi 
cause  us  many  times  to  be  haled  out,  sent 
prison,  and  kept  there  contrary  to  law  and  t 
Declaration  sent  from  Breda,  and  since  revive ; 
in  which  thou  didst  promise  we  should  not 
disturbed,  nor  called  in  question,  for  things  p 
taining  to  our  consciences."    Then  the  king  i 
swered  me ;  "  God  forbid,  you,  living  in  Go 
fear,  should  be  wronged,  and  that  your  meetir 
should  be  disturbed  ;  for  it  is  my  mind  that  jjl 
should  enjoy  your  meetings  peaceably,  and  |i 
protected,  living  peaceably  and  quietly  in  Iji 
kingdom."    Then  I  said,  "  Some  of  us  are  j- 
dieted  for  not  coming  to  the  steeple  house."  Tp 
king  answered,  "You  shall  not  be  indicted, r 
not  coming  to  the  church."  Then  I  said,  "  Wit 
thou  speakest  here  within  these  walls,  may  i|t 
relieve  us;  for  the  magistrates  in  the  kingdii 
may  not  take  notice  what  thy  mind  is  here,  a 
so  possibly  we  may  not  enjoy  what  is  in  thy  he 
towards  us,  except  thy  pleasure  be  signified  to  i 
kingdom  by  proclamation,  or  declaration, 
which  the  king  answered,  "  You  shall  enjoy  y(|f 
meetings  without  disturbance,  you  shall  see  it, 
long  as  you  live  peaceably;  leave  it  to  me." 

By  what  the  king  said  there,  we  do  expect  tlit 
something  maybe  done  for  us;  for  he  bade|B 
stay  awhile,  and  we  should  see.  , 

Thomas  Moore.' 


[George  Fox,  in  his  Journal  under  date  ab(t 
this  period,  says,  "  There  seemed  at  [this]  ti  e 
an  inclination  and  intention  in  the  governmento 
grant  Friends  liberty;  because  they  were  sensi  e 
that  we  had  suffered,  as  well  as  they,  under  (e 
former  powers.  But  still,  when  anything  va 
going  forward  in  order  thereto,  some  dirty  spit 
or  other,  that  would  seem  to  be  for  us,  threw  son- 


THE  FRIEND. 
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ing  in  the  way  to  stop  it.    It  was  said,  there 
15°,  IS  an  instrument  drawn  up  for  confirming  our 
aji  )erty,  and  that  it  only  wanted  signing;  when  on 
sudden,  that  wicked  attempt  of  the  Fifth  Mon- 
hy  people  hroke  out,  and  put  the  city  and 

tion  in  an  uproar."  After  this  event,  George 

x  and  his  Friends  drew  up  "A  Declaration  from 
je  harmless  and  innocent  people  of  Grod  called 
akers,  against  all  sedition,  plotters  and  fighters 
the  world,"  &c.,  which  was  presented  to  the 
on  the  21st  of  the  eleventh  month,  1660 
January  1661.) — His  Journal  may  be 
le^further  for  this  eventful  period.] 

n  the  proceecli'ngs  in  Parliament  respecting  the 
Bill  against  Friends  in  1661. 

[Notwithstanding  the  earnest  solicitations  of 
iends  with  the  king,  in  the  early  part  of  this 
ar  (soon  after  the  Fifth  Monarchy  plot)  a  royal 
oclamation  was  issued  forth  against  "  all  unlaw- 
1  meetings  under  pretence  of  religious  worship ;" 
which  "  Quakers"  were  expressly  named;  set- 
ig  forth  that  "  they  do  meet  in  great  numbers, 
unusual  times,  &c.,  by  reason  whereof  they 
[gin  to  boast  of  their  midtitudes,  and  to  increase 
their  confidences,"  &c. — all  such  persons  are 
be  bound  over  or  imprisoned,  and  the  oath  of 
egiance  tendered  to  them. — Kennet,  p.  357. 
On  the  11th  of  the  month  called  May,  of  this 
ar,  on  the  occasion  of  the  king's  coronation, 
other  royal  proclamation  was  however  issued, 
discharge  such  Friends  who  had  been  imprison- 
under  an  Act  of  James  1st,  as  well  as  for  re- 
'"''"^sing  the  oath,  or  for  meeting  contrary  to  the 
e  proclamation,  without  the  payment  of  fees, 
jt  in  five  days  only  from  the  date  of  this  procla- 
ition,  (proving  that  there  existed  a  strong  party 
the  State  in  favour  of  persecution)  a  committee 
IS  appointed  in  the  House  of  Commons  "  to  pre- 
re  and  brin^  in  a  bill  to  prevent  the  ill  conse- 
\  lences  to  the  government,  by  Quakers  and  others 
'  fusing  to  take  oaths,  and  numerously  and  un- 
(vfully  convening  together;  with  such  penalties 
may  be  suitable  to  the  nature  of  those  offences, 
d  may  be  profitable  to  work  upon  the  humours 
such  phanatichs." — Kennet,  p.  448,  quoting 
om  the  Common's  Journals. 


THB  FRIBND. 
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From  a  Friend  whose  position  in  one  §f  the 
'^estern  Yearly  Meetings,  we  should  suppose 
ves  ample  opportunity  to  know  what  is  taking 
ace  among  the  members  in  that  part  of  the 
luntry,  we  have  received  the  following  query. 
Can  you  not  find  something  to  meet  the  case  of 
le  advocates  for  Friends  singing,  now  practised 
good  deal  in  the  West  ?" 

From  several  sources  we  have  before  learned 
ith  sorrow,  that  singing  hymns,  &c.,  in  the  Bi- 
jjjs  e  classes,  first-day  schools,  and  similar  assem- 
ies,  under. the  charge  of  members  in  some  of 
le  Western  Yearly  Meetings,  was  becoming  not 
ecltllneommon,  and  that  even  some  occupying  the 
ation  of  ministefs,  not  only  countenanced,  but 
lok  part  in  promoting  this  innovation.' 
We  could  readily  find  much  to  demonstrate 
ow  ignorant  or  how  regardless  of  the  principles 
:  Friends,  those  participating  in  such  exercises 
lust  be;  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  put  any  thing 
lore  in  print,  with  an  expectation  of  convincing 
ach  nominal  members  of  their  departure  from 
lie  primitive  faith  of  the  Society.    We  believe 
ey  know  it  full  well,  but  they  endeavour  to 
istify  their  course  by  claiming  it  to  be  the  fruit 


of  a  revival  of  interest  in  religious  things,  going 
on  among  a  large  portion  of  the  younger  mehibers 
of  the  Society,  and  that  it  is  justifiable,  as  an 
evidence  of  zeal  for  good  works  awakened  by  the 
modified  Quakerism,  first  propagated  in  England, 
and  now  so  prevalent  throughout  the  Society. 
We  need  not  be  surprised  at  any  innovations  on 
the  principles  and  practices  of  Friends,  however 
much  they  are  to  be  deplored.  The  poison  has 
been  allowed  to  spread  and  work,  comparatively 
unchecked,  and  until  the  only  effectual  antidote 
is  applied  by  the  great  Head  of  the  church,  in 
his  own  way,  so  as  to  free  the  whole  body  from 
its  insidious  taint,  we  cannot  tell  where  and  how 
it  will  show  itself  upon  the  surface.  Discarding 
the  testimony  to  plainness  of  speech,  behaviour 
and  apparel ;  encouragement  to  mixed  marriages ; 
lowering  the  standard  of  ministry  within  the 
Society,  and  unfaithfulness  in  maintaining  the 
testimony  against  a  man-made  and  hireling  min- 
istry outside  of  it ;  the  compromise  of  the  testi- 
mony against  war,  and  the  desire  manifested  to 
render  the  discipline  so  far  inoperative,  as  to  re- 
tain as  members  nearly  all  of  those  who  may  vio- 
late it,  and  to  admit  others  who  have  never  been 
"  convinced  of  the  truth"  as  Friends  hold  it;  to- 
gether with  the  appointed  "  prayer  meetings," 
and  those  singing  exercises,  are  all  products  of 
the  same  root ;  each  step  marking  the  progress  of 
degeneracy  from  primitive  purity ;  and  resulting 
from  lack  of  heartfelt  knowledge  of  the  doctrines 
and  testimonies  of  Friends,  or  voluntary  abandon- 
ment of  them. 

But  while  mourning  over,  and  bearing  a  meek 
but  faithful  testimony  against  these  innovations, 
let  not  the  sad  conviction  of  their  increase,  des- 
troy the  faith  and  patience  of  those  in  the  differ- 
ent sections  of  the  Society,  who  see  them  in  their 
true  light,  and  are  grieved  and  alarmed  thereat ; 
fearing  lest  the  overflowing  current  will  carry  all 
away  fi;om  the  immovable  foundation.  There  are 
many  such,  we  fully  believe,  throughout  the  So- 
ciety ;  who  are  mainly  desirous  to  stand  upright 
in  their  lot,  "  waiting  for  the  consolation  of  Is- 
rael," and  who  are  the  salt  that  preserves  the 
whole  body  from  corrupting.  It  is  the  privilege 
of  these,  not  only  to  believe  in  their  Lord,  but  to 
suffer  in  his  cause,  and  we  trust  their  labours  and 
prayers  will  yet  be  availing,  and  the  Society  be 
agaii^^|^||ed  to  unity  in  faith,  and  harmony  in 
its  acuonand  organization.  In  the  meantime, 
there  must  be  much  to  bear  and  much  to  suffer, 
and  it  behoves  every  one  truly  desirous  for  this 
reformation,  to  see  that  the  work  has  been  begun 
and  carried  ou  at  home,  so  as  to  know  how  to  ex- 
tend it  in  the  church,  and  to  have  their  reliance 
fixed  on  its  holy  Head.  "  I  will  also  leave  in  the 
midst  of  thee  an  afSicted  and  poor  people,  and 
they  shall  trust  in  the  name  of  the  Lord." 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

Foreign. — News  from  Europe  to  the  2 2d  ult.  Captain 
Corbett,  commander  of  the  steamer  Sea  King,  prior  to 
her  conversion  to  the  rebel  cruiser  Shenandoah,  has 
again  been  before  a  magistrate,  charged  with  enlisting 
seamen  to  serve  on  the  Shenandoah.  Further  conclu- 
sive evidence  was  adduced,  and  the  prisoner  was  com- 
mitted for  trial,  but  was  subsequently  admitted  to  bail. 

The  London  (rto6«  authoritatively  states  that  the  reports 
from  America  that  British  tro«ps  were  about  to  embark 
for  Canada,  to  meet  a  possible  war  from  the  anticipated 
recognition  of  the  southern  confederacy,  to  be  without 
any  foundation. 

The  shipping  of  the  Atlantic  Telegraph  cable  from 
the  works  of  Glass,  Eliot  &  Co.,  to  the  vessels  which  are 
to  convey  it  to  the  steamship  Great  Elastern,  commenced 
on  the  19th  ult.,  and  will  continue  without  intermission 
until  the  end  of  the  Fifth  month,  when  all  the  cable  will 
be  coiled  on  board  of  the  great  ship. 

The  Liverpool  markets  without  material  change.. 

The  London  Daily  News  makes  the  important  an- 
nouncement that  at  the  same  time  that  the  Euperor  of 


France  made  Prince  Napoleon  Vice-President  of  the 
Council,  he  resolved  that  in  case  of  his  own  death,  dur- 
ing the  minority  of  his  son  and  heir,  that  the  Prince 
Napoleon  should  be  Regent,  and  that  the  resolution  was 
taken  with  the  consent  of  the  Empress. 

In  the  Spanish  Senate,  the  opposition  moved  an 
amendment  to  the  Queen's  address,  declaring  a  new 
electoral  law  necessary,  demanding  representation  for 
the  Antilles,  and  the  preservation  of  San  Domingo  to 
Spain. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Holstein  land  proprietors  it  was 
resolved  to  present  an  address  to  Austria  and  Prussia, 
denouncing  the  former  address  drawn  up  by  Baron  Von 
Scheel  Plessen,  urgently  requesting  a  convocation  of 
the  States,  and  demanding  that  the  rights  and  desires 
of  Schleswig  and  Holsiein  to  exist  under  their  own 
Duke,  as  part  of  Germany,  be  granted  without  restric- 
tion. The  Austrian  government  has  refused  to  receive 
either  of  the  addresses,  having  determined  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  not  accepting  any  manifestation  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Duchies.  Advices  from  the  United  States 
Minister  at  Rio  Janeiro,  received  at  Washington,  bring 
the  intelligence  that  the  Government  of  Brazil  has  issued 
a  decree  excluding  the  pirate  Shenandoah  from  the  ports 
of  that  empire.  At  the  date  of  these  advices  the  an- 
swer of  the  U.  S.  Secretary  of  State  in  the  case  of  the 
Florida  had  not  been  received  at  Rio. 

United  States. — The  War. — A  portion  of  Admiral 
Porter's  fleet  has  joined  Dahlgreen  in  Charleston  harbor. 
A  Macon,  Geo.,  dispatch  to  the  Richmond  Whig  states, 
that  Gen.  Sherman  commenced  his  movement  on  South 
Carolina,  on  the  17th  ult.,  with  three  columns,  the  main 
body  moving  towards  Charleston,  taking  nearly  all  his 
transportation.  The  other  columns  in  light  marching 
order,  were  moving  by  separate  roads  towards  Branch- 
ville.  Later  intelligence  from  the  Federal  army  repre- 
sents it  to  have  reached  a  point  about  forty  miles  from 
Charleston,  without  encountering  any  serious  opposi- 
tion. There  is  no  further  intelligence  respecting  the 
army  below  Wilmington,  N.  C.  The  state  of  affairs  near 
Richmond  is  unchanged.  On  the  morning  of  the  3d, 
the  rebel  fleet  essayed  another  movement  down  the 
James  river,  but  after  proceeding  a  short  distance  re- 
turned and  anchored  in  the  old  position.  Two  hundred 
rebel  deserters  were  received  in  Washington  last  week 
from  the  vicinity  of  Richmond.  A  party  of  guerillas, 
110  in  number,  belonging  to  Moseby's  command,  were 
recently  captured  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley  and  sent  to 
Washington.  A  general  exchange  of  prisoners,  it  is  re- 
ported, is  about  to  take  place.  Not  much  appears  to  be 
knou  n  respecting  the  rebel  armies  in  the  South-west. 
Hood  is  said  to  have  gone  into  winter  quarters  at  Tupelo, 
Miss.  The  army  west  of  the  Mississippi,  lately  com- 
manded by  Gen.  Price,  is  said  to  be  greatly  disorgan- 
ised, without  supplies  of  clothing,  arms,  food  or  forage. 
The  Richmond  Dispatch  says,  that  Sherman  is  moving* 
on  Branchville,  (52  miles  W.  N.  W.  of  Charleston,  and 
67  miles  S.  of  Columbia,  in  force.  Gen.  Beauregard 
has  taken  command  at  Augusta  and  at  Branchville. 

Peace  Ooertures. — Much  interest  and  curiosity  was 
excited  last  week  by  the  appearance  within  the  Union 
lines  of  the  rebel  Vice-President,  Alexander  H.  Stevens, 
and  Senators  Hunter  and  Campbell,  who  came  it  was 
understood  as  commissioners  to  treat  of  peace.  They 
were  forwarded  by  Gen.  Grant,  to  Hampton  Roads,  near 
Fortress  Monroe,  and  were  there  met  on  the  3d  inst.,  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Secretary  of 
State.  The  conference,  which  lasted  four  hours,  is  said 
to  have  resulted  in  no  change  in  the  attitude  of  the 
rebels,  who  still  refuse  to  negotiate  on  any  other  basis 
than  separation,  and  the  independence  of  the  Southern 
Confederacy.  The  conference  is  understood  to  have 
been  conducted  in  the  most  respectful  and  courteous 
manner,  but  the  commissioners  were  assured  by  the  Pre- 
sident that  he  should  continue  the  prosecution  of  the 
war  on  the  principles  heretofore  declared,  and  that 
peace  could  be  obtained  only  by  a  return  to  the  Union, 
and  submission  to  the  constitution  and  laws. 

The  Abolition  of  Slavery. — The  Senate  resolution  pro- 
viding for  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  so  as  to  prohibit  slavery  in  every  place 
under  the  Federal  jurisdiction,  has  passed  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  a  vote  of  119  to  56.  In  order  to 
give  effect  to  the  resolution,  it  must  be  approved  by  the 
legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  States.  It  has  al- 
ready been  ratified  by  the  Legislatures  of  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Massachusetts,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Rhode 
Island,  Maryland  and  West  Virginia,  and  others  will 
probably  soon  follow.  In  the  legislatures  of  Massachu- 
setts and  West  Virginia,  the  vote  was  unanimous  for 
the  amendment,  in  the  other  States  there  were  some 
negative  votes. 

Congress. — In  the  Senate,  Wilson,  of  Mass.,  has  in- 
troduced a  bill  prohibiting  the  exclusion  of  coloured 
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persons  from  railroad  cars  or  steamboats,  under  a  pen- 
alty of  a  line  of  $500,  and  an  imprisonment  of  not  less 
tban  six  months.  The  resolution  authorizing  retalia- 
tion for  the  cruel  treatment  of  Union  prisoners  by  the 
rebels,  passed  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  24  to  16.  Both 
Houses  have  agreed  to  the  joint  resolution  that  the 
electoral  voles  of  Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana, 
Te.xas,  Arkansas  and  Tennessee,  shall  not  be  counted 
when  the  electoral  vote  for  President  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  is  announced.  This  is  placed 
on  the  ground  that  none  of  them  were  in  a  condition 
thus  to  vote  at  the  time  of  the  late  presidential  election. 
The  House  of  Representatives  has  passed  a  bill  for  the 
construction  of  a  ship  canal  around  Niagara  Falls.  In 
the  Senate  the  bill  has  been  referred  to  the  Military 
Committee.  The  Illinois  and  Michigan  canal  bill  has 
also  passed  the  House.  Representative  Wilson,  of  Iowa, 
chairman  of  tlie  Judiciary  Committee,  has  introduced  al 
bill  to  establish  the  supremacy  of  the  Constitution  in 
insurrectionary  States,  declaring  that  hereafter  no  re- 
presentative or  senator  shall  be  elected  to  Congress  in 
any  States  which  have  been  in  insurrection,  until  it  has 
been  announced  by. Presidential  proclamation  that  armed 
hostilities  have  ceased,  and  a  republican  constitution 
has  been  adopted  and  approved  by  Congress.  The  fol- 
lowing resolution,  offered  by  Fernando  Wood  of  New 
York,  has  been  adopted  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives by  a  nearly  unanimous  vote:  "  Resolved,  That  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  President  to  maintain  in  every  con- 
stitutional and  legal  manner  the  integrity  of  the  Ameri- 
can Union  as  formed  by  the  fathers  of  the  republic,  and 
in  no  event  and  under  no  circumstances  to  proffer  or 
accept  negotiations  which  shall  admit  by  the  remotest 
implication  the  existence  of  any  other  Federal  or  con- 
federate government  within  the  territory  of  the  United 
States." 

Virginia. — Civil  government  has  been  restored  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  Virginia,  and  in  a  few  days  will,  it  is 
stated,  be  restored  in  all  the  counties  where  it  was  sup- 
pressed by  General  Butler.  The  eastern  portion  of  the 
State,  which  has  been  recovered  from  the  rebels,  has 
an  organized  government,  with  Alexandria  for  its  capi- 
tal, but  has  not  yet  been  admitted  to  a  representation 
in  Congress. 

Philadelphia. — Jlortality  last  week,  379.  Of  consump- 
tion 88  ;  croup  iO  ;  scarlet  fever  15  ;  typhus  und  typhoid 
fever  24;  small  pox  39.  Deaths  and  interments  of  sol- 
diers 22.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  First  month,  at 
the  Penna.  Hospital,  was  26.75  deg.  The  highest  temp, 
of  the  injjnth  was  52°,  and  the  lowest  8^°.  The  amount 
of  rain  during  the  month  was  3.61  inches.  The  average 
of  the  mean*  temperatures  of  the  First  month  for  the 
past  seventy-six  years  is  stated  to  have  been  31.27  deg. 

New  York. — .Mortality  last  week,  473.  Of  these  229 
•were  under  five  years  of  age.  Of  consumption  70  ;  in- 
flamation  of  the  lungs  45  ;  small  po.x  27. 

New  Orleans. — Refugees  who  left  Mobile  on  the  16th, 
had  arrived  at  New  Orleans  and  stated  that  the  rebels 
commenced  the  evacuation  of  Mobile  on  the  day  of  their 
departure;  that  the  guns,  ordnance  and  stores  wen' 
going  to  Seltna  b}'  water  and  railroad.  Simultaneous 
■with  this  movement,  a  sweeping  conscription  was  going 
on  among  the  citizens  of  Mobile,  to  escai  e  from  which 
the  people  were  Heeing  from  the  city.  The  rebels  were 
leaving  a  small  garrison  in  .Mobile  under  the  command 
of  Generals  Taylor  and  .Maury,  but  it  was  the  general 
impression  that  no  defence  of  tlie  city  would  be  attempt- 
ed if  it  should  be  attacked  by  the  Federal  forces.  In 
accordance  with  Gov.  Uahn's  proclamation,  the  6th  of 
last  month  was  observed  in  Louisiana  as  a  day  of  fes- 
tivity in  honor  of  the  emancipation  acts  in  Missouri  and 
Tennessee.  On  the^lst  nit.,  good  ordinary  cotton  sold 
aui>5  cts. ;  choice  flour  .^13;  prime  molasses  $1.15  a 
$1  20;  nrime  si'^tr  23  els. 

Missouri. — The  Legislature  of  this  State  has  passed  a' 
bill  providing  that  a  person  whose  husband  or  wife  has 
been  engaged  in  rebellion  against  the  government,  shall 
be  entitled  to  a  divorce  on  proper  application  to  the 
courts.  The  Senate  has  ratified  the  action  of  Congress 
in  relation  to  the  amendment  extinguishing  slavery,  by 
B  vote  of  twenty-five  to  five. 

Southtm  Items. — The  official  report  to  Gov.  Brown  of 
Georgia,  concerning  the  present  condition  of  Atlanta, 
states  that  from  four  to  five  thousand  houses  were  de- 
Btroyed  by  Sherman's  army.  The  environs  of  the  town 
"  present  to  the  eye  one  vast,  naked,  ruined,  deserted 
camp."  The  Richmond  Dispatch  says,  that  the  reported 
capture  of  the  Tallnhassa  privateer  was  incorrect.  The 
Richmond  Sentinel  approves  of  the  appointment  of  com- 
tnissioners  to  treat  of  peace,  and  remarks  that  if  the  at- 
tempt should  fail,  one  good  result  at  least  will  have  been 
reasbed.  Ail  discordant  counsels  on  this  subject  will 
have  become  reconciled,  "  and  it  will  no  longer  be  in 


the  power  of  the  factious  or  the  timid  to  persuade  the 
people  that  peace  can  be  reached  by  any  path  other 
than  that  opened  for  us  by  stoat  hearts  and  stout 
hands."  The  Examiner  says  the  country  has  recovered 
from  its  temporary  nervous  affection  brought  on  by  the 
failure  of  Hood's  campaign  and  the  capture  of  Savan- 
nah, and  is  able  to  look  calmly  again  at  the  situation, 
which  the  Examiner  asserts  is  encouraging  after  all. 

The  Markets,  ^c. — The  following  were  the  quotations 
on  the  6th  inst.  New  York. — American  gold  212  a  215. 
United  States  six  per  cents,  1881, 110  ;  ditto,  5-20,  109J  ; 
ditto,  10-40,  5  per  cents,  10 If.  Balance  in  the  Sub- 
Treasury,  $28,488,319.  Superfine  State  flour  $9.15  a 
$9.40.  Shipping  Ohio,  $10.60  a  $10.90.  Baltimore  flour, 
fair  to  extra,  $10.25  a  $11.40.  Mihvaukie  spring  wheat, 
$2.15;  amber  western,  $2.45.  Canada  barley,  $2.10. 
Oats,  $1.05  a  $1.09.  Rye,  $1.60.  New  yellow  corn, 
$1.72;  old,  $1.87.  Cotton,  80  a  82  cts.  Philadelphia. 
— Superfine  flour,  $9  a  $9.75  ;  extra  $10.25  a  $10.75. 
Prime  red  wheat,  $2.50;  white,  $2.75  a  $2.90.  Rye, 
$1.70  a  $1.75.  New  yellow  corn,  $1.68.  Oats,  92  cts. 
Clover-seed,  $14.75  a  $15.  Timothy,  $6.25.  Flax-seed, 
$3.70.  The  offerings  of  beef  cattle  reached  only  about 
1700  head,  and  prices  were  higher,  ranging  at  from  $10 
to  $14  for  common,  $15  a  $16  for  fair  to  good,  and  $17 
to  $21  for  prime  and  extra.  Hogs  sold  at  $17  a  $19 
the  100  lb.net;  the  latter  for  corn  fed.  About  4000 
sheep  sold  at  from  10  to  12  cts.  per  lb.  gross.  Balti- 
more.— Western  extra  flour,  $11.50.  Red.#heat,  $2.65. 
Yellow  corn,  $1.75.  - ''V 

RECEIPTS.  -  ) 
Received  from  Asa  Parry,  0.,  per  2.  Garretson,  Agt., 
$2,  to  No.  24,  vol.  39;  from  Abm.  Cowgill,  Agt.,  lo., 
$2,  vol.  38,  and  for  John  Thomas,  $6,  vols.  35,  36,  and 
37,  and  Barak  Smith,  $2,  vol.  38. 


NOTICE. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Auxiliary  Bible  Associa- 
tion of  Friends  of  Philadelphia  Quarterly  Meeting,  will 
be  held  at  No.  109  North  Tenth  street,  on  the  13th  of 
the  present  month,  at  8  o'clock,  p.  m. 

Theoph.  B.  Beesley,  Sec. 


SOUP  HOUSE. 
"The  Socie'y  for  Supplying  the  Poor  with  Soup," 
have  opened  their  house  in  Griscom  street,  near  Pine, 
for  the  delivery  of  soup.  The  applications  are  numer- 
ous, and  the  cost  of  materials  heavy.  Donations  to  the 
funds  are  needed,  and  will  be  gratefully  received  by 
William  Evans,  Jr.,  Treasurer,  252  So.  Front  street;  or 
Thos.  Evans,  817  Arch  street. 


WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 
A  Teacher  of  the  Arithmetical  School  on  the  boys' 
side,  and  also  one  for  the  Primary  School,  will  be  wanted 
at  the  close  of  the  present  session. 
Applications  may  be  made  to 

James  Emlen,  West  Chester,  P|^^M| 
Joseph  Snowdon,  HaddonfieldJ^JH^ 
Jos.  SoATTERGooD,  413  Sprucc  St.,  Phila. 
Chas.  J.  Allex,  No.  304  Arch  St.,  " 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

NEAIl  FRAXKFORD,  (TWENTY-THIBD  WARD,  PHILADELRfilA.) 

Physician  andSuperintendent, — Joshua H.  Wobthisg- 
TON,  M.  D. 

Application  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  may  be 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  to  Charles  Ellis,  Clerk 
of  the  Board  of  .Managers,  No.  637  Market  Street,  Phila- 
delphia, or  to  any  other  Member  of  the  Board. 


Died,  at  the  residence  of  her  brother-in-law,  Henry 
Cope,  New  Sharon,  Iowa,  on  the  IGth  of  Ninth  month, 
1864,  As.\'a  Gair,  (rfaugh.or  of  Ghiistiaua  Smiih,  iviuov.- 
af  the  late  George  Smith,  of  Westland,  Washington  Co., 
Pa  ,)  aged  nearly  21  years.  Naturally  of  a  kind  and 
obligins  disposition,  she  gained  the  esteem  of  most  or 
all  who  knew  her.  For  the  last  eighteen  months  of  her 
life,  there  was  evidently  Increasing  concern  that  she 
might  be  favored  to  know  her  Master's  will  and  do  it, 
yet  when  brought  to  a  sick  bed  she  was  very  deeply 
proved  and  tried.  EiM-ly  expressing  a  firm  belief  that 
?hc  should  not  recover,  and  a  fear  that  her  peace  with 
God  was  not  made,  she  said  she  had  prayed  day  and 
night  for  some  lime  past,  with  all  the  fervency  of  which 
she  was  capable;  she  thought,  before  being  taken  sick, 
that  through  Christ,  she  had  found  forgiveness;  she 
loved  her  Bible,  loved  to  go  to  meeting,  and  loved  the 
company  of  good  people;  "but  now  I  cannot  feel  my 
Saviour  near  me.  Oh  what  have  I  done  that  He  should 
forsake  me  now,  when  I  need  him  most."  The  nature 
of  her  disease  wag  such  as  frequently  to  produce  de- 


lirium, yet  through  all,  the  one  great  object,  the  welE 
of  her  never-dying  soul,  stood  paramount.  The  fou  Ij 
day  of  her  illness  her  friends  were,  for  a  few  hours 
ittle  flattered  that  the  disease  might  be  arrested 
symptoms  in  the  evening  were  more  unfavorable, 
then  told  her  mother  of  several  things  that  bore  w( 
weight  on  her  mind,  which  she  wished  to  acknowled 
to  her  and  ask  her  forgivne.'s  for.  She  said  that  so 
years  before  she  had  gone  to  several  parties,  pi 
through  the  influence  of  her  associates;  that  she 
sometimes  not  spoken  so  kindly  to  her  as  she  sh! 
have  done  ;  and  had  also  spent  too  much  of  her  tira 
thoughts  about  her  dress  and  appearance.  "  Oh  tl 
had  not  thus  wasted  my  precious  time  which  s 
have  been  spent  in  serving  a  meek  and  crucified  Sa' 
who  died  that  I  might  live.  Could  I  but  be  spare 
year,  to  show  my  friends  and  the  world  that  I  could 
a  plain  and  consistent  christian,  and^thereby  prove 
there  is  genuine  efficacy  in  the  religion  of  Jesus  Cb 
On  her  mother  endeavoring  to  console  her  by  telling 
that  He  who  had  thus  set  her  sins  in  order  before  b 
and  made  her  anxious  to  confess  them,  was,  if  ri^^ 
sought  unto,  able  and  willing  to  forgive  ;  she  sa 
"Oh,  Mother!  I  knew  better  than  to  do  these  thiuj 
thou  always  taught  me  better  ;  mj'  accountability  is 
greater  than  many  others  would  have  been,  to  have  di 
the  same  things,  who  have  not  had  the  guarded  par 
tal  care  that  I  have  had.  I  believe  disobedience  to 
known  wishes  of  pious  parents,  is  almost  if  not  al 
gether  an  unpardonable  sin.  Thou  knows,  mother,  th 
are  few  greater  blessings  or  curses  in  the  bible  tl 
[those  attached  to]  obedience  or  disobedience  to  p 
cnts  "  She  was.  From  day  to  day,  deeply  impres: 
with  a  sense  of  her  own  unworthiness,  and  the  pur 
and  holiness  of  Him  before  whom  she  must  soon  < 
pear,  speaking  to  her  mother  and  sisters  of  how  i 
had  desired  that  they  might  all  be  one  happy  family 
heaven,  but  added,  "  If  I  am  excluded  it  will  but 
just."  She  had  severe  sinking  and  strangling  spel;!' 
occasioned  by  congestion  of  the  lungs,  which  were  see 
of  great  suffering,  yet  she  never  uttered  a  murmur  o 
groan.  Once  on  reviving  from  one  of  these  she  SE 
"  What  are  my  sufferings  compared  with  our  Saviot 
on  the  cross,  who  suffered  and  died  that  sinners  mi| 
live.  Oh  that  I  had  loved  Him  better  and  served  1: 
i.iore."  She  continued  earnest  in  her  desires  for  a  ri| 
preparation  of  heart,  and  w  ould  frequently  say,  "  Oh 
I  only  had  an  evidence  that  I  should  be  admitted,  il 
is  but  to  the  very  lowest  seat  in  Christ's  kingdom, 
all  I  ask.  It  is  very  unsafe  to  put  off  preparation 
death  until  such  a  time  as  this,  when  the  pains  of 
body  are  almost  more  than  it  is  possible  for  human  i 
tnre  to  bear."  She  several  times  exclaimed,  "  if 
Universalist  could  only  behold  this,  there  would  bj 
more  Universalists."  About  eighteen  hours  before 
close,  on  reviving  from  a  sinking  turn,  she  suppliQS 
thus:  "0  Lord,  be  pleased  to  forgive  all  my  siui 
Christ's  sake,  and  grant  me  an  evidence  that  thou 
receive  me  into  thy  kingdom  of  rest  and  peace."  SS 
time  after  she  said  :  '■  I  do  love  my  dear  Saviour."  P| 
this  time  a  sweet  smile  rested  on  her  countenance 
was  very  aBectionate  to  those  about  her.  Shortly  bel 
her  close,  she  spoke  of  the  water  in  the  Father's  ki 
dom  being  purer  than  this  :  and  her  mother  saying 
hoped  they  would  be  favored  to  drink  it  together,^ 
replied,  "  1  hope  so  ;"  and  on  being  queried  with  whet 
she  thought  she  was  going  to  heaven  she  replied,  "  Yi 
Soon  after  she  quietly  passed  away  on  the  ninth  daf 
her  illness.  The  serenity  of  her  countenance  and^j 
solemnity  which  attended,  give  us  the  consoling  bf 
that  through  mercy  she  has  been  admitted  into  OB 
those  mansions  prepared  for  those  who  love  and! 
God. 

 ,  on  the  3d  of  Twelfth  month,  1864,  at  their 

dence  in  Benton  Township,  Columbia  Co.,  Pa.,  a: 
Vk-iy  chort  illutfss,  Dkopah  £.  M.vster':,  w^fe  of  ^ 
.Masters,  and  daughter  of  John  and  Louisa  Warnel 
Muncy,  in  the  30th  year  of  her  age.    Although  posi 
sing  the  sprightliness  of  youth,  a  most  engaging  turl 
mind,  her  family  ties  such  as  would  tend  to  make 
highly  desirable,  and  conscious  oi  leaving  so  lari 
connection,  to  mourn  their  loss,  yet  when  extreme  ill] 
laid  its  hand  upon  her,  and  all  hopes  of  recovery  see? 
fading,  while  realizing  her  situation,  she  calmly 
marked,  that  she  would  love  to  live,  but  was  fullj- 
signed  to  die,  if  it  was  the  will  of  the  Lord.    She  as) 
her  husband  to  read  a  chapter  in  the  bible,  which  ^ 
done  ;  she  then  requested  that  her  dear  children  mi 
be  brought  up  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  i 
to  love  and  fear  the  Lord  ;  then  bade  the  family,  in 
vidually,  farewell,  yielding  up  her  life  to  Him  who  g 
it,  with  that  calmness  and  sweet  composure  that  cant 
manifested  in  those  alone  who  have  a  well  ground 
hope  of  life  eternal. 
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From  "The  Edinburgh  Keview." 

Man  and  .Mature. 

(Concluded  from  page  18S.) 

The  working  of  the  English  coal  mines  is  won- 
erful,  not  only  in  the  depths  reached,  but  in  the 
ast  extent  of  many  of  them,  and  the  admirable 
revisions  made  for  their  ventilation.  In  some  of 
le  Northumberland  collieries — these  being  ear- 
est  in  date,  as  well  as  most  extensive — the  ven- 
lating  blast  of  air  forced  down  one  shaft  is  made 
i*'  )  circulate  through  thirty  or  forty  miles  of  sub- 
rranean  workings  before  emerging  again  at  an- 
ther. Well  might  we  wish  that  a  better  security 
3uld  thus,  or  otherwise,  be  given  against  those 
splosions  of  fire-damp,  which  every  year,  from 
isualty  or  carelessness,  offer  such  fearful  records 
f  calamity ! 

The  deepest  coal  mine  worked  in  Great  Britain 
that  of  Duckinfield  in  Cheshire,  reaching  2,050 
!et,  or  more  than  a  third  of  a  mile,  in  its  perpen- 
icular  depth.  But  possibly  the  nearest  approach 
)  the  centre  of  the  earth — if  we  may  thus  speak 
f  a  fractional  part  hardly  exceeding  y^-Jg^  of  the 
tual  distance — is  that  of  a  coal  mine  close  to  the 
a  at  Wearmouth,  descending,  we  believe,  about 
,800  feet  below  the  sea-level.  This  depth  is  re- 
orded  not  only  by  the  great  barometric  pressure, 
ut  by  the  increasing  temperature  in  coming 
earer  the  central  heat  of  the  globe.  Here  in- 
eed  we  must  note  one  of  the  most  serious  obsta- 
les  to  further  penetration  downwards.  It  is  now 
'ell  known,  from  observations  in  mines  and  arte- 
ian  wells,  that  the  increase  of  heat  below  what 
lay  be  called  the  stationary  line  of  temperature, 
5  at  the  rate  of  1°  of  Fahrenheit  for  every  60  or 
i5  feet  of  increasing  depth.  In  several  deep  cop- 
per and  coal  mines  the  average  heat  of  the  lowest 
orkings  reaches  80°  to  85°  ;  and  one  instance, 
1  the  Poldice  Mine,  is  noted  by  —  Fox,  an  emi- 
<ent  authority  on  this  subject,  where  the  ther- 
iometer  rose  to  nearly  100°  ;  a  temperature  in- 
ompatible  with  any  form  of  profitable  or  even 
ossible  human  labour. 

It  may  seem  a  small  matter  to  speculate  upon, 
nd  yet  when  speaking  of  changes  effected  on  the 
arth  by  human  action,  we  cannot  discard  the 
ffects  of  40  or  50  million  tons  of  coal  burnt  every 
ear  upon  the  English  soil  on  which  we  are  living, 
t  is  the  translation,  from  within  the  earth  to  with- 
ut,  of  this  enormous  amount  of  carbonaceous  mat- 
3r,  with  its  various  chemical  adjuncts.  Though 
jot  well  able  to  say  how  all  this  is  disposed  of  in 
ps  various  later  combinations,  we  may  at  least 
ffirm  that  a  substance  like  carbon,  so  large  a  con 


stituent  of  life  in  all  its  forms,  and  having  such 
endless  relations  to  other  chemical  elements,  can- 
not be  wholly  inert  in  the  addition  it  thus  makes 
to  the  surface  without.  This  is  one  of  the  cases, 
where  eventual  effects  may  differ  from,  and  go 
beyond,  those  more  directly  obvious  to  the  eye. 

Such  is  a  mere  outline  of  the  changes,  taking 
our  own  country  as  the  example,  which  man,  as 
a  miner,  is  bringing  about  on  the  earth.  A  still 
stronger  impress  of  genius  and  power  is  that 
which  is  presented  by  the  great  railways  which 
now  so  largely  traverse  its  surface  ;  and  by  the 
tunnels,  embankments,  viaducts  and  bridges, 
which  contribute  to  this  vast  scheme  of  human 
intercommunication.  Though  a  generation  has 
scarcely  past  by  since  these  works  were  begun,  they 
are  already  so  familiar  to  us,  that  we  lose  the  full 
sense  of  their  grandeur,  and  of  all  they  denote  of 
progress  in  the  condition  of  mankind.  Yet  how 
strange  the  alteration,  even  to  the  eye,  in  the  aspect 
of  a  country  traversed  and  intersected  by  these  lines 
of  iron-road ; — vacant  and  still  at  one  moment,  a 
minute  afterwards  giving  passage  to  a  train,  rush- 
ing along  at  the  rate  of  thirty,  forty,  or  fifty  miles 
in  the  hour,  laden  with  human  beings  and  the 
commodities  of  the  world.  We  know  no, spectacle 
more  striking — appalling  we  might  almost  call  it 
— than  that  of  an  express  train  thus  sweeping  by 
in  its  course.  Accustomed  as  we  are  to  see  trac- 
tion performed  by  animal  labour,  there  is  a  pecu- 
liar strangeness  in  witnessing  this  wonderful  work 
done  without  any  agent  obvious  to  the  eye.  We 
know  that  the  power  is  in  the  lopomotive,  but  the 
mode  of  action  is  unseen,  and  to  most  people  un- 
known. 

It  would  be  needless  to  dwell  on  those  statisti- 
cal facts  as  to  railroads,  in  England  and  elsewhere, 
which  are  every  year  pressed  upon  us  in  larger 
figures  and  more  ample  details; — the  amount  of 
capital  invested,  the  length  of  roads  made,  the 
number  of  miles  run,  the  number  of  passengers 
and  tonnage  of  goods  conveyed,  and  the  gross  and 
net  profits  of  the  whole.  But  we  may  well  look 
for  a  moment  at  some  of  those  astonishing  works 
to  which  we  have  alluded,  as  created  by  this 
change  in  the  locomotion  of  the  world ; — works  in 
which  man  has  attained  a  higher  mastery  over 
nature  than  even  the  boldest  imagination  ever  be- 
fore suggested.  Take  bridges  as  an  example.  In 
our  own  boyhood,  we  were  shown  the  iron  arch 
over  the  Wear  at  Sunderland  as  one  of  the  won- 
ders of  England ;  a  structure  which  the  modern 
tourist  would  hardly  halt  to  look  upon.  The  Sus- 
pension Bridge  over  the  Menai  came  next ;  a  bold 
and  beautiful  work,  but  adapted  only  to  the  old 
system  of  mail-coach  roads.  With  the  invention 
of  the  railway,  and  steam  locomotion,  came  the 
Tubular  Bridge  over  the  same  strait,  a  work  of 
less  beauty,  but  more  wonderful  in  its  dimensions, 
and  in  the  new  and  singular  principle  of  construc- 
tion due  to  Fairbairn,  of  which  it  was  the  first 
example.  Its  success  emboldened  Stephenson 
to  undertake  that  far  greater  work,  the  Tubular 
Bridge  of  Montreal,  little  less  than  two  miles  in 
length,  and  stretching  across  the  wide  waters  of 
the  St.  Lawrence,  hardly  yet  calmed  from  their 
1  rush  down  the  rapids  of  Lachine.    As  a  monu- 


ment of  grand  engineering  this  bridge  is  not  likely 
to  be  surpassed ; — the  less  likely  as  its  benefit  to 
the  shareholders  is  far  from  being  commensurate 
to  the  cost.  Another  triumph  of  human  power 
on  the  same  river  is  the  Suspension  railway  bridge 
of  Niagara,  scarcely  two  miles  below  the  great 
falls ;  where  the  St.  Lawrence,  rushing  impetu- 
ously, rather  than  flowing,  through  a  deep  ravine, 
is  spanned  over  in  mid  air  by  this  bridge,  uniting 
the  dominions  of  Canada  and  the  United  States. 
In  another  and  distant  region  of  England's  power, 
the  Bast  Indian  railways  show  some  works  of  this 
kind  (as  the  great  bridge  across  the  Jumna,)  al- 
most rivalling  those  of  the  western  world. 

Look  further  at  those  admirable  constructiona, 
both  in  Europe  and  America,  by  which  the  rail- 
road is  carried  across  mountain  chains,  climbing 
tortuously  their  steep  acclivities,  or  forced  by 
tunnels  through  the  rock.  In  the  Copiapo  Bail- 
way  of  Chili,  the  locomotive  carries  its  train 
4,070  feet  above  the  sea.  In  the  several  rail- 
roads which  cross  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  the 
summit  levels  are  from  2,000  to  3,000  feet.  The 
new  Empire  of  Brazil  boasts  a  work  of  similar 
kind,  just  completed.  In  the  section,  now  open, 
of  the  St.  Ander  railroad  in  Spain,  an  elevation 
is  reached  of  2,524  feet.  The  Sommering  Pass, 
between  Vienna  and  Gratz,  carries  tb-o  traveller 
3,000  feet  above  the  sea.  Tunnels  from  two  to 
three  miles  in  length  are  familiar  to  us  in  Eng- 
land and  elsewhere.  That  which  is  now  in  pro- 
gress under  Mount  Cenis  has  for  its  object  and 
ambition  to  win  a  passage  into  Italy  without  cross- 
ing the  Alps.  To  the  modern  engineer  the  phrase 
of  the  poet — 

'  "  Opposuit  natura  Alpemque  nivemque" 
comes  as  an  incentive  rather  than  an  admonition. 
It  is  probable  that  this  object  will  eventually  be 
accomplished.  But  is  it  worth  the  accomplish- 
ment ?  We,  as  old  Italian  travellers,  think  not. 
We  can  hardly  desire,  indeed,  to  fall  back  upon 
the  time  when  carriages  were  taken  to  pieces  for 
a  passage  over  these  mountains.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  do  not  desire  to  exchange  the 
grandeur  of  a  great  Alpine  pass,  and  those  glories 
of  the  first  view  of  Italy  which  gave  exultation 
to  Hannibal  and  his  army,  for  the  sullen  darkness 
of  a  tunnel,  distinguishable  in  nothing  bat  its 
wearisome  length  from  those  of  our  English  mid- 
land counties.  The  engineer  gains  a  lasting  fame 
from  his  work.  The  traveller  gains  a  few  hours 
of  time  upon  his  journey,  and  emerges  into  Italy 
through  a  hole  in  a  rock  ! 

It  may  seem  ungracious,  as  well  as  irrational, 
to  throw  even  a  shade  of  doubt  on  the  advantages 
which  railways  have  rendered  to  mankind.  The 
magnitude  of  the  benefits  derived  from  this  great 
conquest  over  time  and  space  in  the  natural  world, 
is  too  obvious  to  be  seriously  impugned.  Com- 
merce, manufacture,  and  agriculture  gain  univer- 
salb^  by  the  change  effected ;  and  the  social  rela- 
tions of  mankind  are  enlarged  at  least,  and  per- 
haps improved.  But  we  must  admit  some  few 
qualifications  to  this  high  estimate.  Even  the 
traveller  does  not  gain  his  good  without  alloy. 
We  quit  our  homes  to  see  and  learn — to  gain  fresh 
health  and  enjoyment — often,  it  must  be  owned 
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to  follow  fashion  or  relieve  ennui.  For  all  these 
objects  the  railway  afiFords  facilities  before  un- 
knowD,  but  almost  too  great  for  the  worthiest  pur- 
poses of  travel.  European  tourists,  now  in  num- 
ber legion,  are  hurried  from  place  to  place  with 
unwholesome  and  unprofitable  speed — the  slaves 
of  trains  and  time-tables,  and  imbued  with  more 
vivid  recollections  of  stations  and  crowded  hotels 
than  of  countries  traversed  and  cities  past  through. 
In  many  persons,  it  must  be  added,  a  habit  of 
restless  hurry  and  love  of  change  is  thus  engen- 
dered, injurious  in  other  ways  to  the  well-being 
of  life.  These,  however,  we  admit  to  be  excep- 
tional evils,  and  name  them  only  as  such.  We 
are  bound  to  be  thimkful  for  inventions  of  human 
genius,  which  can  carry  us  in  a  short  day  from 
metropolitan  streets  and  ofiBces  to  mountains, 
lakes,  and  waterfalls;  which  bring  Mout  Blanc 
and  Kome  within  a  month's  holiday;  and  enable 
the  scientific  traveller  to  reach  the  scene  of  his 
labours,  with  less  exhaustion  of  the  various  ap- 
pliances of  research. 

The  Electric  Telegraph,  that  close  associate 
and  guardian  of  the  railway,  has  not  made  such 
marked  changes  on  the  outer  face  of  the  earth ; 
but  may,  nevertheless,  be  mentioned  here,  as  the 
most  marvellous  example  of  the  dominion  man 
has  gained  over  one  of  the  great  elements  of  na- 
ture— an  element,  moreover,  scarcely  known  as 
such  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  The  power 
we  exercise  over  heat  and  light,  over  chemical 
and  mechanical  forces,  is  limited  in  space.  The 
electric  current — or  what,  in  default  of  better 
knowledge,  we  denominate  such — is  made  to 
career,  with  speed  hardly  translateable  into  num- 
bers, over  continents  and  underneath  seas,  per- 
forming the  behests  of  man  in  social  life,  in  com- 
merce, in  peace,  and  in  war.  It  is  the  very  ele- 
ment of  lightning — the  vis  Jiammea  coeli — con- 
verted into  a  messenger,  or  even,  by  more  recent 
inventions,  into  a  disciplined  writer  of  human 
thought  and  language.  We  might  bring  in  some 
qualifications  here  also,  as  to  the  utility  of  this 
new  agent  of  human  intercourse ;  but  our  space 
prevents  us  saying  more  of  what  must,  doubtless, 
be  counted  the  most  wonderful  discovery  of  our 
own  time. 

Canals,  though  of  high  antiquity  as  an  inven- 
tion for  transport,  have  been  in  great  measure 
superseded  by  railways.  Yet  there  are  two  works 
of  this  kind — one  in  contemplation,  the  other 
partially  effected — which  derive  interest  from 
their  magnitude,  and  from  their  connexion  with 
the  new  dominion  which  steam  has  given  to  man 
over  the  oceans  of  the  globe.  If  the  Atlantic  be 
ever  united  to  the  Pacific,  and  the  Mediterranean 
to  the  Red  Sea  and  Indian  Ocean,  by  ship  canals, 
all  will  be  done  that  can  be  done,  to  give  speed 
and  certainty  to  the  great  circuits  of  intercourse 
round  the  globe.  We  offer  no  present  opinion  on 
the  much-disputed  matter  of  the  Suez  Canal. 
Even  if  successful  as  a  navigable  passage  across 
the  Isthmus,  there  yet  remains  the  question  of 
profitable  return, — one  embracing  too  many  con- 
tingencies to  be  settled  by  anticipation.  A  few 
years  will  determine  both  these  points  now  stand- 
ing at  issue. 

Selected  for  "The  Friend." 

A  loving  salutation  to  all  Friends  every  where 
in  this  great  day  of  trial,  to  stand  faithful  unto 
God  over  all  sufferings. 

It  hath  been  upon  my  heart  when  in  the  sweet 
repose  of  the  streams  of  m}*  Father's  love  and  life, 
by  which  my  heart,  soul  and  spirit,  have  been 
overcome,  to  visit  you  with  a  loving  salutation 
from  the  place  of  my  outward  bonds  and  imprison- 
ment for  the  gospel  sake. 


0  come,  my  dear  lambs  and  dear  babes,  it  is  a 
time  for  us  to  flock  together  into  our  Father's 
fold,  and  to  get  into  his  tent  of  safety,  and  to  lie 
down  in  the  arms  of  his  dear  love,  and  to  be 
covered  with  the  wing  of  his  power,  now  the  wild 
boar  of  the  forest  is  abroad  to  make  his  prey,  and 
the  wolfish  devourers  are  seeking  to  scatter  the 
sheep  of  the  Lord's  pasture.  Oh  let  us  feel  and 
know  the  safe  harbour  in  which  alone  is  safety, 
whilst  the  boisterous  storms  and  tempests  are  all 
about  us,  and  the  foaming  rage  of  the  troubled 
seas  are  casting  up  their  waves  one  after  another. 

Oh 'dear  lambs  and  babes  of  God,  our  Rock  is 
sure  and  steadfast,  our  Refuge  and  Harbor  safe 
and  unmoveable,  and  our  Pilot  wise  and  exceed- 
ing skilful ;  there  is  not  a  danger  near  that  can 
attend  us  in  our  voyage  to  our  everlasting  land  of 
rest,  but  he  doth  foresee,  and  knows  right  well 
how  to  avoid  them  all — he  never  failed  any  that 
trusted  in  him,  and  in  the  arm  of  his  salvation — 
may  we  all  stand  fast,  and  quit  ourselves  like 
men,  and  be  strong  in  the  power  of  his  might. 

Oh  dear  lambs  !  we  have  a  great  portion  ;  for  I 
can  say  in  the  secret  of  my  soul,  the  Lord  is  my 
portion,  and  hath  been  and  is  yours  also,  who 
have  waited  for  him,  and  in  whom  is  your  delight 

Oh  !  in  the  love  and  life  of  the  Lamb,  look  over 
all  weakness  in  one  another,  as  God  doth  look 
over  all  the  weakness  in  every  one  of  us,  and  doth 
love  us  for  his  own  Son's  sake — in  so  doing  peace 
will  abound  in  our  borders,  it  will  flow  forth 
among  us  like  a  river,  it  will  keep  out  jars,  strifes, 
and  contentions  from  us,  and  so  we  shall  be  kept 
as  a  beautiful  and  amiable  family,  and  in  the  order 
of  God. 

These  few  lines  do  manifest  something  that  was 
upon  my  heart  towards  you  in  the  feelings  of  my 
Father's  love,  as  I  lay  in  my  bed  in  the  night 
season  this  11th  of  the  Ninth  month,  1662. 

William  Brend. 

Newgate  Prison  in  London. 

Gondensed  Milk. 

The  following  account  of  the  manufacture  of 
condensed  milk,  an  article  which  though  brought 
into  use  within  a  comparatively  few  years,  is  now 
produced  on  a  large  scale  in  certain  neighbour 
hoods,  is  taken  from  a  statement  in  the  New  York 
Tribune.  The  establishment  alluded  to  is  located 
at  Wassaic,  on  the  Harlem  Railroad,  85  miles 
above  New  York  city.  Besides  this  factory  it  is 
stated  there  are  four  or  five  others  in  opera- 
tion— one  at  Brewsters  Station,  also  on  the  Har- 
lem Railroad,  one  at  Winsted,  Conn.,  one  at  York, 
Penna.,  one  in  Maine  and  two  in  Massachusetts. 

The  company  have  this  year  contracts  with 
somewhat  over  fifty  farmers  for  the  daily  delivery 
of  10,000  quarts  of  milk,  six  days  in  the  week, 
at  three  cents  a  quart.  It  is  required  to  be  care- 
fully strained  and  thoroughly  cooled  upon  the  farm 
by  ice  or  cold  spring  water,  some  hours  before  it 
is  hauled  to  the  factory,  because  it  will  injure  in 
close  cans  if  carried  while  it  contains  any  animal 
heat.  There  are  two  receiving  vats  outside  of  the 
factory,  under  sheds,  where  the  wagoners  drive 
up  and  place  the  cans  upon  platforms.  Here  the 
first  process  in  the  purification  commences.  Each 
can  is  examined  by  the  taster,  who  has  acquired 
the  same  degree  of  skill  that  custom-house  liquor- 
tasters  have,  and  which  enables  him  to  determine 
whether  the  milk  is  sweet,  or  has  been  "  extend- 
ed" at  the  spring. 

If  the  cans  "  pass  muster,"  they  are  imme- 
diately emptied  through  a  fine  cloth  or  strainer 
into  the  receiving  vat,  which  holds  a  thousand 
quarts.  From  that  the  milk  flows  tlirough  a  pipe, 
and  is  drawn  into  brass  pails  which  hold  fifty 
quarts  each.    These  stand  in  a  flat  tub  capable  of 


holding  sixteen  of  the  pails  at  once,  which  is  filled 
with  water  that  is  heated  by  a  coil  of  steam  pipe. 
Here  the  milk  is  heated  to  190°  or  195°,  and  in 
this  first  process  of  the  work  of  condensing  lies 
the  whole  secret  of  success.  This  was  the  disco- 
very of  —  Borden.  He  was  not  the  originator  of 
condensed  milk.  It  had  been  thought  of  and 
processes  patented  before  the  date  of  his  patent, 
but  all  had  failed,  because  the  albumen  of  the 
milk,  if  boiled  in  open  kettles,  burnt  upon  the 
bottom,  and  if  in  vacuo,  coated  the  pipes  and  ves* 
sel,  preventing  perfect  condensation,  and,  if  heated 
too  high,  giving  an  unpleasant  odor  to  the  con- 
densed milk.  When  thus  cooked  upon  the  insidei 
of  the  condenser,  the  albumen  became  an  insolu- 
ble cement,  which  required  great  labour  to  re- 
move, and  which,  if  not  removed,  would  spoil  the 
next  charge. 

In  this  water  bath,  in  these  open  pails,  the  al- 
bumen is  coagulated,  without  separation  from  the 
watery  portion  of  the  milk,  and, a  little  portion 
that  adheres  to  the  pail  is  almost  instantly  re- 
moved by  placing  the  pail  bottom  up  over  a  steam 
jet,  instantly  followed  by  a  strong  water  jet,  in 
the  same  way  that  the  farmers'  cans  are  so  per-  j 
fcctly  cleansed.  Until  this  plan  was  adopted,  thej| 
work  of  cleaning  off  the  coagulated  albumen  was! 
very  laborious.    Now  it  is  almost  instantaneous.  1 

This  first  process  requires  but  a  few  minutes,  jj 
and  two  men  stand  ready  to  hook  a  tackle  to  thejj 
pails  as  fast  as  the  contents  reach  the  proper  tem-i 
perature,  and  hoist  them  out  of  the  bath  andlj 
empty  them  through  a  fine  brass  wire-gauze  sieve 
into  what  is  termed  a  "  steam  well."    This  is  a! 
copper  vessel  shaped  like  an  egg,  standing  od' 
end,  with  about  one-fourth  of  the  upper  end  culj 
off.    This  holds  about  seven  hundred  and  fiftjj 
quarts — six  and  a  quarter  barrels.    This  well  iii 
made  with  a  steam  jacket  over  the  lower  end,  s(l 
that  the  milk,  which  is  already  heated  almost  tij 
the  boiling  point,  is  soon  brought  to  that  degree 
and  is  then  ready  to  go  to  the  condenser. 

This  first  boiling  in  the  open  kettle  appears  t( 
be  another  of  the  requisites  in  the  preparation  fo 
the  final  operation,  as  it  gets  rid  of  something  ii 
the  milk  that  tends  to  make  it  foam  in  the  boiler 
and  if  there  is  any  defect  in  the  condition  of  the;, 
milk,  it  is  exhibited  here  in  this  open  kettle,  ant 
the  deposit  of  albumen  that  takes  place  durin; 
the  first  boiling  is  easily  seen  and  cleaned  off  bei 
tween  the  changes.  There  are  two  of  these  stean 
wells,  with  their  accompanying  water  baths  an< 
receiving  platforms.  From  these  the  milk 
taken  by  what  is  generally  termed  suction,  througl 
tinned  iron  pipes,  to  the  floor  above,  where  ther 
are  three  condensers,  or  vacuum  pans.  These  ii 
form  are  somewhat  like  the  steam  well,  the  eg| 
shape  being  complete — being  four  by  five  feet  i 
diameter,  and  holding  one  thousand  quarts, 
the  upper  part  on  one  side,  there  is  a  windon 
through  which  strong- sunlight,  or  lamplight,  i 
reflected  to  the  bottom,  and  opposite  this  there  i 
an  eye-glass,  through  which  all  the  movements  ( 
the  milk  are  seen,  and  by  that  means  the  boilin 
is  regulated.  There  is  also  a  man-hole,  throug 
which  a  man  enters  after  each  charge  is  witl 
drawn,  and  scrubs  the  copper  bright  enough  1 
almost  see  his  face  in  it.  The  lid  of  the  mai 
hole  being  screwed  on,  the  pan  is  ready  to  con 
mence  receiving  a  charge.  The  first  operation 
to  start  a  powerful  double-action  air-pump,  whic 
exhausts  the  air  in  the  vacuum  pan  until  tl 
gauge  shows  twenty  to  twenty-five  inches. 

The  cock  in  the  pipe  connected  with  the  stean 
well  is  now  opened,  and  the  milk  rushes  up  tofi' 
the  vacuum.  This  pipe,  by  the  by,  is  insertc 
into  the  milk  from  the  top,  and  does  not  exten 
quite  to  the  bottom,  so  that  if  any  sedimeatai. 
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matter  has  accumulated  there  from  the  boiling,  it 
is  not  taken  up  to  the  condenser.  As  soon  as  "the 
first  charge  is  drawn  up,  more  milk  is  prepared 
ready  in  the  well  for  the  next  demand.  The  steam 
is  now  let  on,  heating  the  coil  of  pipe  inside,  and 
the  steam  jacket  outside  of  the  condenser,  the 
pumps  being  kept  in  continual  operation,  and  the 
milk  closely  observed  by  the  intelligent  Yankee 
girl,  one  of  whom  has  charge  of  each  pan,  and 
prides  herself  in  keeping  it  and  all  around  as  neat 
as  she  does  her  person,  and  all  are  faultless.  In 
a  few  minutes  she  observes  the  thermometer  indi- 
cates 190°,  and  that  the  milk  in  vacuo  is  boiling 
rapidly.  In  open  air  at  this  elevation  it  would 
require  210°,  and  could  not  have  eighty  per  cent, 
of  the  water  it  contains  removed,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  condenser. 

As  the  boiling  goes  on,  the  milk  continues  to 
flow  in,  until  3,200  quarts  have  been  taken  up. 
Then  the  cock  of  the  supply  pipe  is  closed,  and 
from  this  time  the  most  watchful  care  of  the  at- 
tendant is  required  to  keep  the  heat  regular,  and 
the  pumps  working  perfectly. 

The  pumps  stand  upon  the  lower  floor,  where 
a  stream  of  cold  water  flows  upon  the  air  chamber, 
and  condenses  the  steam  vapor  drawn  from  the 
boiling  milk  into  water,  which  is  discharged  into 
stream  constantly  flowing  through  the  building. 
This  condensed  vapor  constantly  emits  that  pecu- 
iar  odor  that  we  perceive  in  milk  warm  from  the 
cow,  or  during  the  operation  of  boiling,  and  which 
contains  the  germ  of  putrefaction. 

When  the  charge  of  3,200  quarts  shows  by  the 
gauge  that  it  has  been  reduced  to  800  quarts,  it 
IS  ready  for  the  flnal  operation  of  purification. 
The  Steam  is  shut  ofi",  and  its  place  filled  with 
cold  water,  the  singular  efi'ect  of  which  is  to  in- 
stantly increase  the  heat  of  the  milk  to  a  very 
high  degree.  This  is  called  superheating,  and 
the  efi'ect  is  to  throw  oS  all  the  remaining  odor, 
through  the  discharge  of  the  pumps.  This  often 
has  such  a  fetid,  sickening  smell,  that  it  pervades 
the  atmosphere  all  around. 

From  the  time  tho  milk  is  received  from  the 
wagons  until  it  is  finished  in  the  condenser,  about 
three  and  a  half  hours  are  required  for  all  the 
operations. 

The  milk  thus  concentrated,  is  a  thick  creamy 
looking  substance  of  the  consistence  of  molasses, 
and  meets  with  a  ready  sale  in  New  York  city ; 
where  it  is  served  to  consumers  at  the  rate  of 
thirty-two  cents  a  quart.  After  being  drawn  from 
the  condensers  it  is  exposed  in  ordinary  milk  cans 
m  an  ice  bath  in  a  lower  room,  for  an  hour  and  a- 
half,  or  until  perfectly  cold,  when  it  is  ready  for 
shipment.  In  summer,  it  is  kept  cold  during  the 
transit  by  means  of  a  large  tin  tube,  filled  with 
ice,  firmly  inserted  in  the  centre  of  the  can.  Milk 
obtained  from  the  cow  in  the  morning,  and  con- 
densed and  cooled  during  the  day,  is  ready  for 
shipment  by  night,  delivered  at  the  doors  of  the 


pound  each.  These  cans,  when  filled,  are  covered 
with  the  small  circular  pieces  of  tin  which  serve 
as  lids,  a  few  drops  of  solder  are  run  around  the 
joint,  and  a  little  of  the  melted  metal  put  upon 
the  hole  left  in  the  lid  for  the  escape  of  remain- 
ing moisture,  and  the  package  is  hermetically 
sealed  and  ready  for  transportation  to  any  dis- 
tance. The  cans  are  made  in  a  shop  on  the  pre- 
mises, and  carpenters  belonging  to  the  establish- 
ment provide  the  packing  boxes,  so  that  the  whole 
work  from  the  reception  of  the  milk  to  its  ship 
ment  to  market  is  done  under  the  same  supervi- 
sion. The  building  stands  upon  the  edge  of  the 
railroad,  so  that  all  unnecessary  transportation  is 
avoided. 


customers  early  the  next  morning.  The  addition 
of  four  quarts  of  water  to  one  of  this  concentrated 
article,  reduces  it  again  to  the  condition  of  ordi- 
nary milk. 

In  order,  however,  to  preserve  it  for  a  consider- 
able time,  it  is  necessary  to  subject  to  another 
process  in  which  advantage  is  taken  of  the  pre- 
servative power  of  sugar.  Pure  sugar  is  emptied 
by  the  barrel  full  into  large  reservoirs,  and  boiling 
milk  poured  upon  it  until  it  is  dissolved,  when  it 
is  again  strained,  drawn  up  into  the  vacuum  pan, 
and  again  evaporated.  When  brought  to  the  proper 
consistence,  it  is  transferred  to  the  ice  bath  in  the 
packing-room,  and  put  into  cans  furnished  with 
suitable  outlets  similar  to  those  called  molasses 
gates,  through  which  the  syrupy  liquid  is  allowed 
to  run  into  tin  cans  made  to  hold  exactly  one 
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MnsiDgs  and  Memories. 

INCONSISTENCY. 

It  has  been  well  said,  that  a  liar  has  need  of  a 
good  memory,  and  he  who  makes  false  pretences, 
has  not  only  need  of  a  good  memory,  but  of  a 
good  judgment  also,  or  he  will  infallibly  betray 
himself.  The  plain,  simple,  honest  truth,  is  that, 
which  if  we  keep  to  it,  will  preserve  us  from  con- 
tradicting ourselves,  or  involving  ourselves  in  ab- 
surdities. 

During  the  Revolutionary  war,  whilst  the  En- 
glish General  Howe  was  advancing  towards  Phil- 
adelphia, his  Hessians  were  one  day  busy  in  tak- 
ing the  honey  out  of  some  bee  hives  which  they 
found  in  the  garden  of  a  Presbyterian  farmer  by 
the  name  of  Dunwoody.  They  do  not  appear  to 
have  disturbed  the  family,  who  probably  had  left 
the  habitation,  except  the  owner,  who  had  secret- 
ed himself  in  some  elevated  spot  where  he  thought 
he  should  not  be  discovered,  as  they  passed  by. 
Finding  they  were  among  his  bees,  he  peeped  at 
them,  and  was  so  much  astonished  to  perceive 
them  coolly  taking  out  the  comb  and  devouring 
it,  in  spite  of  the  stings  of  the  irritated  little  crea- 
tures, that  he  forgot  his  caution,  and  continued 
gazing  until  one  of  them  discovered  him.  A  pe- 
remptory order  to  come  down  or  they  would  shoot 
him,  soon  caused  his  descent.  He  was  carried  be- 
fore Howe.  Knowing  that  the  Society  of  Friends 
were  opposed  to  war,  and  supposing  that  one  of 
its  members  would  receive  more  mercy  at  the 
hands  of  the  English  general  than  others,  he  de- 
termined to  pass  himself  off  as  one.  But  he  did 
not  know  how  to  act  out  the  character  he  intended 
to  assume.  With  hat  in  hand,  he  approached 
Howe,  and  when  questioned  as  to  who  he  was,  re- 
plied, "  I  am  a  Quaker,  sir."  Howe  saw  through 
the  man's  scheme  at  once,  and  with  assumed 
harshness  he  again  questioned,  "  What  are  you  ?" 
"I  am  a  Quaiker,  sir."  Howe  instantly  added, 
"  Guards,  here  take  this  fellow  and  hang  him,  for 
he  is  the  first  Quaker  sir,  I  ever  saw."  The 
guards  perceived  that  Howe  was  not  in  earnest, 
and  they  stood  still  quietly  waiting  the  end.  Dun- 
woody,  who  thought  he  was  certainly  to  die,  con- 
cluded the  sooner  he  was  out  of  his  great  fear  the 
better,  and  said  if  he  was  to  be  hanged  he  would 
like  them  to  do  it  quickly.  Howe  having  given 
him  a  hearty  fright  for  his  flimsy  subterfuge,  said 
"  No  !  I  guess  you  are  an  honest  farmer,"  and 
directed  the  soldiers  to  let  him  go. 

We  can  well  understand  how  plainly  the  man's 
actions  and  speech  contradicted  the  character  he 
claimed.  But  gentle  reader,  member  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends,  look  around,  first  at  thyself,  and 
after  that  at  thy  companions ;  art  thou  not,  and 
are  not  many  of  thy  brethren,  nay  even  many  of 
the  sisters  in  religious  profession  with  thee,  noth- 
ing better  than  "  Quaker  sirs  \"  Suppose  thou  or 
they  were  called  before  a  military  general ;  life  and 
death,  liberty  or  imprisonment,  depending  upon 


being  taken  for  members  amongst  Friends,  what 
evidence  would  your  dress  or  your  address,  your 
whole  outward  appearance  and  demeanor,  furnish 
that  you  were  the  genuine  descendants,  spiritual- 
ly, of  Fox,  Churchman  and  Woolman,  simple 
hearted  followers  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  whose 
whole  garb  bespoke  they  were  not  under  bondage 
to  the  god  of  this  world  and  his  fashionable  ty- 
ranny. Just  consider  the  case.  Could  you  blame 
him  if  to  your  plea  of  being  a  Quaker,  he  should 
demur  and  say,  I  see  no  evidence  or  likelihood  of 
this  being  the  truth.  Could  you  wonder  if  he 
should  say,  "  Here  guards,  hang  this  hypocrite." 

I  remember  a  valuable  Friend,  not  long  since 
gathered  to  his  heavenly  home,  to  receive  the  re- 
ward through  mercy,  of  a  long  dedication  to  the 
service  of  his  dear  Saviour,  saying  that  when  on 
a  religious  visit  in  Ohio,  a  tavern  keeper  told  him 
some  young  Quakers  had  been  there  on  a  spree. 
Ah,  he  said,  they  were  "  Quaker  sirs."  They 
might  be  members,  but  they  were  not  bearing  the 
cross  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  submission  to 
which  only  can  make  a  true  Quaker. 

Oh  how  often,  when  appearing  before  those  in 
authority,  on  behalf  of  members,  in  these  times  of 
draft  and  conscription,  we  have  been  sorrowfully 
affected  at  finding  so  many  of  them  mere  "  Qua- 
ker sirs."  No  consistency,  in  walk  or  appear- 
ance. The  officers  have  generally  taken  our  word 
for  their  membership,  but  the  whole  evidence 
furnished  by  their  appearance  has  been  at  direct 
variance  with  our  testimony.  Oh  that  the  chil- 
dren of  this  people  did  but  feel  the  obligation  of 
the  cross, — did  but  understand  the  force  of  the 
apostle's  language,  "  if  any  man  love  the  world, 
the  love  of  the  Father  is  not  in  him.'  Oh  for  a 
holy  conformity  to  the  plainness,  the  simplicity, 
the  loving  modesty  and  unflinching  faithfulness 
called  for  by  our  profession. 

STEALING  BITTER  PLUMS. 

I  have  read  of  a  gardener  in  England  who  had 
a  large  plum  tree,  which  in  the  autumn  of  the 
year  kept  on  a  covering  of  bright  green  leaves, 
when  those  on  the  other  trees  bearing  fruit,  were 
generally  yellow  or  brown  with  decay.  Its  fruit 
did  not  attain  the  dark  rich  purple  which  would 
indicate  its  maturity,  until  late  in  the  Tenth 
month.  At  that  season  of  the  year  the  plum  tree, 
with  its  leaves  and  fruit,  was  a  beautiful  sight, 
and  particularly  captivating  to  lads  who  have  lit- 
tle principle  or  honesty,  and  great  love  of  plums. 
Two  boys,  who  resided  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  garden  in  which  the  plum  tree  grew,  deter- 
mined to  have  a  share  of  its  promising  looking 
crop,  so  one  day  when  the  gardener  was  known 
to  be  away  on  some  professional  business,  with 
great  risk  they  climbed  over  the  high  wall  into 
the  enclosure,  and  making  their  way  up  the  tree, 
immediately  commenced  filling  their  pockets,  and 
then  their  caps,  with  the  fruit.  Whilst  they  were 
thus  busily  engaged,  the  gardener  unexpectedly 
returned,  and  there  being  a  small  door  into  the 
lower  part  of  his  premises,  he  let  himself  therein, 
and  an  honest  little  boy,  who  wished  to  see  and 
examine,  with  the  owner's  permission,  this  fine- 
looking  fruit-laden  tree.  As  they  were  passing 
quietly  along  the  garden  walks,  they  heard  the 
two  young  thieves  in  the  tree,  and  pausing  for 
awhile,  they  watched  their  proceedings.  Soon, 
having  perhaps  filled  every  place  of  carriage  to 
their  satisfaction,  they  commenced  eating.  No 
sooner  did  one  of  them  take  a  bite  of  the  luscious 
looking  fruit  than  a  sad  change  came  over  his 
countenance.  The  plum  was  hard,  sour  and  bit- 
ter withal.  Intense  disappointment  or  some  other 
unexplained  cause  so  affected  him,  that  he  lost 
his  hold  on  the  tree,  and  fell,  fruit  and  all,  to  the 
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ground,  which  was  soft,  or  he  had  without  doubt 
sustained  a  serious  injury.  The  owner  of  the  lot 
had  hold  of  him  before  he  could  rise,  and  his 
equally  disappointed  compaoion  was  obliged  to 
descend.  Very  rueful  were  the  faces  they  made 
over  the  bitter  plums  when  they  first  tasted  them, 
but  there  was  terror  in  their  looks  as  they  found 
themselves  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  him  whose 
garden  they  had  been  robbing. 

The  gardener  gave  them  a  lesson  on  honesty, 
and  after  assuring  them  that  they  would  find  the 
most  promising  fruit  of  sin  turn  out  in  the  end 
but  bitter  plums,  and  making  them  promise  to 
refrain  thereafter  from  stealing,  he  let  them  go. 
How  often  has  the  lover  of  sinful  pleasure  found 
out,  even  in  this  life,  its  bitterness.  But  what  is 
the  anguish  of  a  few  years  of  eartlijy  misery, 
compared  to  the  eternal  bitterness  which  is  the 
fruit  of  unrepented  sin.  Touch  not  that  glass, 
young  man ;  to  the  desiring  eye  there  may  be  a 
strange  beauty  in  the  sparkling  spirit;  to  the  de- 
moralized smell,  a  captivating  odor  in  those  nau- 
seous fumes,  wherein  whiskey  and  tobacco  seem 
mingled  ;  but  depend  upon  it,  very  bitter  to  thee 
and  to  thine,  will  be  the  fruit  of  the  partaking 
thereof.  So  will  the  end  be,  of  the  partakers  of 
anything  of  which  the  Spirit  of  Truth  bids  thee 
beware.  The  indulgence  in  the  fashions,  the 
friendships,  the  frivolous  amusements  of  the 
world,  all  bear  bitter  fruit.  Very  desirable  often 
to  the  unsanctified  heart,  very  pleasant  to  the  de- 
praved appetite  they  appear,  but  remember  they 
will  prOve  to  thee  bitterness,  aye,  very  bitterness 
of  soul. 

Tlie  Sinks  in  Florida. — There  are  agencies 
working  gradually  but  substantially,  to  undermine 
the  constitution  of  Florida,  the  rich  southernmost 
peninsula  of  the  confederacy,  more  efi'ectually  than 
"  secession."  Alarmists  might  even  hold  that  if 
the  civil  war  should  last  many  years  longer,  the 
ultimate  fate  of  the  devoted  State  will  cease 
to  be  a  mere  political  question.  The  most  dan- 
gerous enemies  of  the  soil  of  Florida  are  what  the 
inhabitants  call  "  sinks."  Those  absorptions  of  the 
earth,  though  on  a  small  scale,  are  in  fact  so  nu 
merous,  that  one  may  almost  ask  :  Is  Florida 
slipping  between  the  fingers  of  both  Federals  and 
Confederates  ?  and  will  she  ultimately,  like  those 
high  mountains  of  the  Andes  during  the  earth- 
quake of  Chili  in  164(3,  vanish  entirely  from  the 
surface  of  the  earth  ?  All  over  the  country  I 
found,  when  in  that  sinking  State,  sinks  of  all 
sizes,  forms  and  ages.  Some  are  slight  saucer- 
like depressions  ;  others,  still  deeper,  like  basins, 
of  from  twenty  to  eighty  yards  across ;  or  only 
uneven  slopes  and  hollows,  which  would  pass  un- 
noticed were  one  not  informed  that  the  land  just 
there  had  been  "sinking"  since  sucli  a  time,  or 
that  an  old  inhabitant  remembered  a  dead  level 
where  now  there  are  various  dells,  crowded  with 
vegetation.  Sometimes — and  these  are  most  re- 
markable— the  sinks  are  round  and  even  like  wells, 
which,  indeed,  one  might  suppose  them  to  be,  so 
regular  and  perpendicular  are  their  walls.  Some  of 
these  are  formed  suddenly,  during  or  after  heavy 
rains,  and  are  the  result  of  one  storm.  They  are 
sunk  perhaps  in  an  hour,  in  a  night,  without  sign 
or  warning,  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  or  in  a  cat- 
tle-pen. On  one  plantation  I  know  of  several  such 
sinks.  One  is  about  thirty  feet  deep,  and  eight 
or  nine  across ;  another  is  twenty  feet  deep,  and 
about  four  across  the  mouth.  Sometimes  it  is  not 
possible  to  distinguish  the  real  bottom  of  the  sink, 
for  after  the  sink  has  been  washed  down  to  a  cer- 
tain distance,  leaving  a  smooth  regular  hole,  jag- 
ged rocks  are  laid  bare,  and  the  opening  to  a  sub- 
terranean passage,  it  may  be  of  vast  length  and 


depth,  is  exposed.  Many  accidents,  as  will  be 
imagined,  have  occurred  from  the  opening  of  these 
sudden  cavities  when  persons  have  been  travelling 
on  dark  niglits,  and  passing  as  they  supposed,  over 
an  even  and  well  known  path.  Generally,  how- 
ever, a  significant  crack  in  the  ground  appears  as 
an  admonitory  warning,  and  it  is  not  unusual  to 
hear  a  person  say,  in  pointing  to  a  certain  spot, 
"  There  will  be  a  sink  there  soon."  Wonderful 
caves  are  by  these  means  being  frequently  discov- 
ered, and  they  abound  most  in  Western  Florida. 
■All  the  Year  Round. 


Selected. 

SAFE  IN  JESUS. 
There  is  an  unsearchable  joy 

In  seasons  of  conflict  and  woe, 
Which  nothing  but  sin  can  destroy, 

And  nothinfr  but  Christ  can  bestow. 
There's  a  light  that  illumines  and  cheers 

The  lone  and  the  desolate  place, 
And  gilds  the  dark  valley  of  tears 

With  the  rainbow  of  covenant  grace. 

There's  a  strength  that  upholdeth  the  weak, 

There's  a  hand  which  releases  the  bound. 
There's  a  promise  for  all  who  would  seek. 

There's  a  glory  for  all  who  have  found. 
There's  a  Rock  all  storms  can  withstand, 

An  anchorage  safe  for  the  tossed, 
For  the  wrecked  there's  a  Life-boat  at  hand, 

A  Saviour  for  them  that  were  lost. 

Though  the  harbour  be  hidden  from  sight 

By  billows  of  conflict  and  sin, 
Yet  the  Life-boat  is  steering  aright, 

And  will  bear  us  triumphantly  in. 
The  promise  has  ever  sufficed. 

That  nothing  shall  hurt  or  appall ; 
We  have  ventured  our  all  upon  Christ, 

And  shall  prove  Him  sufficient  for  all. 


UNCHANGING  LOVE. 
"  Herein  is  love." — John  iv.  10. 
Alas  I  my  love  hath  ebbed  so  low, 

I  scarce  can  tell  if  love  it  be ; 
And  yet — 0  wond'rous  grace  ! — I  know. 
That  Christ  loves  7ne. 

I  scarcely  know  if  He  be  mine, 
And  yet  I  feel  a  secret  bliss, 
Which  tells  me,  by  a  touch  Divine, 
That  I  am  His. 

I  cannot  comprehend  such  love; 

I  cannot  search  its  hidden  springs; 
And  yet  it  seeme'h  to  reprove 
All  questioning. 

It  knows  no  turning  nor  decline, 

No  cloud  nor  shadow,  hope  nor  change, 
My  blessed  Lord  1  such  love  as  Thine 
Is  passing  strange. 

It  flows  from  depths  unsearchable, 

A  priceless  gift,  unbonght,  unearned; 
It  flowed  unsought,— it  floweth  still, — 
Still  unreturned. 

If  aught  could  turn  such  love  aside, 
It  could  not  rest  on  nie  one  hour. 
Ho  chose  His  church — He  loves  His  bride 
Without  a  dower  I 
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Amount  of  labour  expended  in  military  opera- 
tions.— We  have  heard  of  the  military  engine 
christened  "Swamp  Angel."  Col.  Serrel,  who 
superintended  the  construction  on  which  it  was 
mounted,  said  it  required  7000  days'  work,  and 
exposure  to  constant  fire  from  numerous  rebel  bat- 
teries as  soon  as  the  work  appeared  above  the  grass. 
It  stands  on  the  very  softest  of  mud,  twenty-two 
feet  deep,  so  that  a  man  will  sink  out  of  sight  if  he 
attempts  to  walk  on  it.  Ten  thousand  bags,  filled 
with  sand,  were  carried  more  than  two  miles,  and 
300  large  logs  and  pieces  of  timber  more  than  ten 
miles,  to  make  the  battery.  Two  miles  and  a  half 
of  bridges  across  the  marsh  had  to  be  built  to  get 
to  and  from  the  batteries. — Late  Paper. 
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The  Causes  of  Failure  in  Submarine  Tele 
graph  Cables. — An  article  in  the  London  Time 
states  several  important  facts  in  reference  to  th< 
causes  of  failure  in  various  submarine  telegrapl 
cables,  and  in  respect  also  to  the  precautions  now 
taken  to  prevent  future  similar  disasters. 

"  Every  operation  in  submarine  telegraphy 
even  the  great  Atlantic  line — has  contributed  itii 
quota  of  valuable  experience  ;  for,  though  success 
fully  laid  by  Sir  Charles  Bright  and  his  assistan 
engineers,  in  spite  of  its  imperfect  construction 
it  was  destroyed  by  the  injudicious  electrical  treat 
tnent  it  received  after  submersion.    This  fact  ii 
now  so  well  established  that  the  cause  of  the  fai 
lure  of  the  Atlantic  cable  may  be  considered  a: 
set  at  rest  forever.    The  insulation  of  that  linn 
was  not  very  perfect,  as  may  be  imagined  froni 
the  infancy  of  the  science  at  that  time,  but  ye 
the  electrical  power  used  was  such  as  would  infal 
libly  break  down  even  the  most  perfect  cable 
manufactured  at  the  present  day.    Of  this  oui' 
readers  may  judge  when  it  is  stated  that  the  largi 
induction  coils  first  used  in  signalling  betweei 
England  and  America  were  probably  equal  ii 
electrical  power  to  2000  battery  cells,  while  nov 
it  is  found  inexpedient  to  use  more  than  two  o 
three  cells  in  working  the  longest  submarine  line 
in  existence.    Some  of  this  great  power  was  n 
doubt  used  in  the  vain  hope  of  forcing  signal 
through  the  line  at  a  greater  speed  than  the  ver; 
slow  and  unremunerative  rate  at  which  it  ha 
alone  been  found  possible  to  communicate  throug 
an  unbroken  length  of  3000  miles.    The  resuli 
was  disastrous,  but  the  experience  though  dear! 
bought,  has  proved  of  great  value.    It  has  taughi 
electricians  the  value  of  moderating  the  powei 
used  in  working  lines,  and  above  all  has  pointe 
out  the  imperative  necessity  of  having  no  singl 
section  of  a  submarine  line  of  more  than  six  bun 
dred  miles  in  length.    To  lay  long  submarin 
cables  in  a  continuous  length  without  intermedij 
ate  stations,  has  been  found  to  answer  no  othe| 
purpose  than  that  of  greatly  diminishing  the  speeiS 
of  working  and  multiplying  every  imaginably 
risk  both  of  manufacture  and  submersion.    Th  i 
Indian  government,  acting  under  the  judicioui| 
counsel  of  their  scientific  advisers,  have  wisel;i 
determined  to  divide  the  Persian  gulf  cable  intd] 
three  sections,  though  its  total 
exceed  1500  statute  miles." 

The  Red  Sea  line  was  destroyed  by  faults  O; 
another  character.  Being  laid  without  any  allow; 
ance  for  slack,  that  the  cable  might  conform  th  i 
more  readily  to  the  irregularities  of  the  bottomi 
the  suspended  portions  became  loaded  with  bari 
nacles  and  coral,  and  crumbled  from  its  owii 
weight.  I 

"  To  obviate  this  cause  of  danger,  which  in  tbj 
above  mentioned  lines  has  probably  occasioned  ii 
loss  of  property  to  the  vulue  of  over  a  millioi 
sterling,  the  Persian  gulf  line  is  cased  in  twelvj 
No.  7  gauge  hard-drawn  iron  wires,  thickly  gali 
vanized,  so  as  effectually  to  prevent  their  corro 
sion.  But,  in  order  to  secure  more  effectually  th 
permanent  stability  of  the  line,  the  whole  finishe( 
cable  is  thickly  coated  with  two  servings  of  tarrecl 
hemped  yarn,  overlaid  with  two  coatings  of  a  paf 
tent  composition  invented  by  Charles  Bright  an(j 
Latimer  Clark.  The  composition  consists  o! 
mineral  pitch  or  asphalt,  Stockholm  tar  and  pow 
dered  Silica,  mixed  in  certain  proportions,  an( 
laid  on  in  a  melted  state.  While  yet  warm,  it  ii 
passed  between  circular  rollers,  which  give  it  i 
round,  smooth  surface.  When  quite  cold  thii 
forms  a  massive  covering  of  great  strength  anc 
perfect  flexibility,  totally  impervious  to  water 
and  incapable  of  being  destroyed  by  the  minut<| 
animalculss  which  exist  in  suoh  abundance  iii 
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fefc  arm  latitudes,  and  which,  when  the  cable  is  not 
"iWrotected  against  their  attacks,  eat  every  atom  of 
tteemp,  as  in  the  case  of  the  cable  laid  between 
'^pk'oulon  and  Algiers." 

Hffl!  Another  important  fact  is  stated,  that  wire  va- 
es  greatly — as  much  as  fifty  or  sixty  per  cent. — 
f-^  its  capacity  for  conducting  electricity.  The 
'  to^ible  for  the  Persian  gulf  is  so  well  selected,  and 
well  protected  by  gutta  percha  and  compound, 
at  the  loss  by  leakage  is  scarcely  appreciable  by 
e  most  delicate  instruments.  To  such  minute 
rfection  has  the  system  of  testing  adopted  by  the 
gineers  been  carried,  that  the  loss  of  one  thou- 
ndth-millionth  part  of  the  current  by  leakage, 
ould  be  detected  and  estimated.  The  cost  of 
is  submarine  section  will  exceed  $1,500,000. 
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For  "Tlie  Friend." 

ar  of  the  Bible  Association  of  Friends  in 
America. 

i  «M  In  again  calling  the  attention  of  Auxiliaries  to 
H  le  Annual  Queries  to  be  answered  previous  to 
ween  le  general  meeting  of  the  Association  in  the 
"liiourth  month,  the  Corresponding  Committee 
iooi  ould  press  upon  Friends,  who  have  been  engaged 
vn  1  the  distribution  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the  im- 
liM  )rtaDce  of  furnishing  full  and  accurate  answers 
as  II  all  the  Queries,  and  of  forwarding  their  report 
igual  asonahly  to  the  Depository. 
iv«i3  It  may  be  recollected,  that  in  making  donations 
'M  Auxiliaries,  the  board  are  guided  in  deciding 
r«ii?l  hat  number  of  Bibles  and  Testaments  shall  be 
resilfnt  to  each,  by  the  information  given  in  its  report, 
ence  those  Auxiliaries  that  do  not  report  in  time, 
e  liable  to  be  left  out  in  the  distribution. 
Specific  directions  should  be  given  in  every  case, 
)w  boxes  should  be  marked  and  forwarded  ;  and 
eir  receipt  should  always  he  promptly  acknow- 
ki!  dged. 

Address  John  Richardson,  No.  116  N.  Fourth 
nieii(|jtreet,  Philadelphia. 

Charles  Yarnall, 
Samuel  Settle,  Jr., 
Jeremiah  Hacker, 
Committee  of  Correspondence. 
Philada.,  Second  mo.,  1865. 

QUERIES. 

1.  What  number  of  families  or  individuals  have  been 
atuitously  furnished  with  the  Holy  Scriptures  by  the 
uxiliary  during  the  past  year? 

2.  What  number  of  Bibles  and  Testaments  have  been 
)ld  by  the  Auxiliary  within  the  past  year? 

3.  How  many  members,  male  and  female,  are  there 
ilonging  to  the  Auxiliary  ? 

4.  What  number  of  families  of  Friends  reside  within 
3  limits? 

5.  Are  there  any  families  of  Friends  within  your  limits 
)t  supplied  with  a  copy  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  good 
ear  type,  and  on  fair  paper ;  if  so,  how  many  ? 

6.  How  many  members  of  our  Society,  capable  of  read- 
g  the  Bible,  do  not  own  such  a  copy  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
res  ? 

7.  How  many  Bibles  and  Testaments  may  probably 
disposed  of  by  sale  within  your  limits? 

8.  Is  the  income  of  the  Auxiliary  sufficient  to  supply 
ose  within  its  limits  who  are  not  duly  furnished  with 
e  Holy  Scriptures  ? 

9.  What  number  of  Bibles  and  Testaments  would  it 
necessary  for  the  Bible  Association  to  furnish  gratui- 

p|.»u8ly,  to  enable  the  Auxiliary  to  supply  each  family? 
jjj  10.  What  number  would  be  required  in  order  to  fur- 
;ish  each  member  of  our  religious  Society,  capable  of 
ading,  who  is  destitute  of  a  copy,  and  unable  to  pur- 
lase  it? 

11.  How  many  Bibles  and  Testaments  are  now  on 
ind? 
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The  great  rise  in  paper  and  other  materials  re- 
aired  in  manufacturing  books,  has  made  it  neces- 
iry  for  the  present,  to  change  the  price  of  the 
ibles  and  Testaments  published  by  the  Bible 
ssociation  of  Friends  in  America.  The  Reference 
ible,  bound  in  sheep,  patent  back,  is  now  $2 ; 


the  school  Bible,  60  cents ;  the  12mo.  Testament, 
half  bound,  sheep,  35  cents,  and  Testaments  and 
Psalms,  plain  sheep,  50  cents;  others  at  propor- 
tional rates. 

Remarlcahle  Deposit  of  Rock  Salt  in  Louisi- 
ana.— One  of  the  facts  of  scientific  interest 
brought  to  light  during  the  pending  civil  war,  is 
the  discovery  of  an  important  deposit  of  rock  salt, 
of  remarkable  purity,  on  the  island  of  Petite  Anse, 
in  Vermillion  Bay,  on  the  Gulf  coast  of  Louisi- 
ana. The  island  is  a  body  of  very  productive 
land  in  every  part,  of  undulating  surface,  grow- 
ing rich  crops  of  sugar-cane,  corn,  forest-trees, 
shrubbery,  &c.,  and  rises  to  the  height  of  about 
170  feet,  in  the  midst  of  a  wide  spreading  sea 
swamp,  and  is  about  two  and  a  half  miles  long 
from  north  to  south,  and  about  one  and  a  half 
mile  wide.  The  soil  of  the  island  is  an  umber 
coloured  argillaceous  loam,  capable  of  forming 
good  bricks.  The  salt  deposit  is  found  near  the 
southwesterly  border  of  the  island,  under  dry 
forest  ground,  which  ground  is  only  about  fifteen 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  tide  water  in  the  bayou. 
The  salt  quarry  consists  of  a  whitish  or  cream  co- 
loured solid  smooth  rock,  underlying  the  earth, 
within  a  space,  so  far  as  yet  ascertained,  of  about 
forty-five  acres,  and  on  an  average  of  nineteen 
and  a  half  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and 
about  four  and  a  half  below  the  surface  of  the 
bayou  or  tide-water. 

There  is  no  water  or  brine  moisture  within  the 
salt  deposit.  The  rock  is  hard,  compact,  and  per- 
fectly dry.  The  only  moisture  attending  it  is 
contained  in  the  earthy  soil  above  the  rock. 

The  salt  was  discovered  as  follows  :  saltsprings 
were  recognized  on  the  island  as  far  back  as  1791, 
and  from  time  to  time  subsequently.  Salt  was 
manufactured  from  their  water  by  evaporation. 
In  May,  1862,  the  proprietor  endeavoured  to  im- 
prove one  of  the  springs,  and  if  possible  to  find  a 
better  supply  of  brine  by  digging  much  lower  in- 
to the  earth  j  and  when  only  about  thirteen  feet 
below  the  surface,  the  pickaxe  man  at  the  bottom 
struck  upon,  as  he  thought,  a  cake  of  ice,  but  this 
upon  being  examined,  proved  to  be  nearly  pure 
rock  saft. 

A  writer  in  the  New  Orleans  Era,  describes 
the  appearance  of  the  mine  as  follows :  "  As  we 
neared  the  saline  bed,  we  could  see  through  the 
scattered  trees  and  bushes  white  heaps  of  the 
quarried  rock  salt,  stacked  up  in  piles  ten  to  fif- 
teen feet  high,  and  short  distances  apart ;  giving 
evidence  of  the  wells  or  shafts  excavated  within 
the  earth  below,  and  adjacent  to  these  several 
piles  of  quarried  blocks  of  salt. 

"  The  wells  or  shafts  for  the  blasting  and  ex- 
cavating this  rock  deposit  are  about  twelve  in 
number,  of  different  sizes,  and  located  within  a 
radius  of  about  four  hundred  feet.  They  consist 
of  a  square  or  oblong  excavation  down  from  the 
surface  into  the  earth — a  depth  on  the  average  of 
about  nineteen  and  a  half  feet  below  the  surface 
— to  the  hard,  smooth,  rock  salt  deposit  below. 
From  all  these  pits  there  has  been  excavated 
more  or  less  salt,  down  into  the  rock  to  a  depth 
of  from  ten  to  thirty-five  feet  below  its  surface. 
The  salt  is  so  compact  as  to  require  a  drill  and 
powder  blast  for  its  excavation  j  the  quantity  ap- 
pears to  be  inexhaustible. 

Anecdote  of  Archbishop  Usher.— A  friend  of 
Archbishop  Usher  frequently  urged  him  to  write 
his  thoughts  on  sanctification ;  which  at  length 
he  agreed  to  do;  but  a  considerable  time  elaps- 
ing, without  the  promise  being  executed,  his 
friend  again  reminded  him  of  it.  The  bishop 
replied  to  this  purpose  :  "  I  have  not  written, 


and  yet  I  cannot  charge  myself  with  a  breach  of 
promise,  for  I  began  to  write ;  but  when  I  came 
to  treat  of  the  new  creature  which  God  formeth 
by  his  own  Spirit  in  every  regenerate  soul,  I  found 
so  little  of  it  wrought  in  myself,  that  I  could 
speak  of  it  only  as  parrots,  or  by  rote,  but  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  what  I  might  have  express- 
ed ;  and  therefore,  I  durst  not  presume  to  pro- 
ceed any  further  upon  it."  Upon  this,  his  friend 
stood  amazed  to  hear  so  humble  a  confession  from 
so  eminent  a  person  ;  the  bishop  then  added,  "  I 
must  tell  you,  we  do  not  well  understand  what 
sanctification  and  the  new  creature  are.  It  is  no 
less  than  for  a  man  to  be  brought  to  an  entire  re- 
signation of  his  own  will  to  the  will  of  God  ;  and 
to  live  in  the  offering  up  of  his  soul  continually 
in  the  flames  of  love,  as  a  whole  burnt  offering  to 


Christ ;  and  oh  !  how  many  who  profess  Chris- 
tianity are  unacquainted,  experimentally,  with 
this  work  upon  their  souls  !" 

Cariosities  of  Coal  Mining. 
From  the  last  volume  of  the  "  Transactions  of 
the  North  of  England  Institute  of  Mining  Engi- 
neers," we  derive  the  following  interesting  infor- 
mation relative  to  what  may  properly  be  termed 
the  "  curiosities  of  coal  mining." 

"  What  is  called  Murton  Pit,  not  far  from  Dur- 
ham, is  remarkable  for  the  difficulties  overcome 
in  sinking  to  the  coal.  In  the  process  of  excava- 
tion, the  sinkers  encountered  probably  the  largest 
body  of  water  ever  met  with  in  any  one  mining 
adventure.  The  estimated  quantities  seem  incred- 
ible. No  less  than  nine  thousand  three  hundred 
gallons  of  water  were  lifted  every  minute  from  a 
bed  of  quicksand  which  lay  at  a  depth  of  five 
hundred  and  forty  feet  from  the  surface.  This 
bed  was  forty  feet  in  thickness,  and  for  its  whole 
extent  thoroughly  saturated  with  water.  Any 
person  may  conceive  of  the  difficulty  of  sinking 
through  such  a  quicksand.  To  encounter  and 
defeat  not  far  short  of  ten  thousand  gallons  of 
flooding  springs,  minute  after  minute,  and  day 
after  day,  might  well  have  appalled  any  engineer. 
But  the  engineer  fought  the  floods  with  their  own 
weapons  :  he  made  use  of  the  vapor  generated 
from  water — steam — and  added  horse  power  to 
horse  power  ;  until  in  all  he  placed  steam  engines 
around  that  one  pit  to  the  extent  of  no  less  than 
one  thousand  five  hundred  and  eighty  horse  pow- 
er. Night  and  day  those  pumping  engines  were 
at  work  in  pumping  up  the  floods  ;  cranks,  crabs, 
and  all  kinds  of  requisite  engineering  were  added, 
and  the  water  was  obliged  to  give  in,  or  rather,  to 
come  out.  Murton  colliery  is  now  a  thriving 
concern,  and  sends  up  tubs  of  coal  instead  of  gal- 
lons of  water  every  minute  to  the  surface.  But 
at  what  cost  was  this  water  pumped  out  ?  At  an 
expenditure  of  no  less  than  $2,000,000. 

"  It  is  remarkable  that  in  another  sinking  for 
coal,  about  a  couple  of  miles  from  the  same  local- 
ity, the  same  enemy  was  again  encountered,  and 
in  a  continuation  of  the  same  bed  of  quicksand. 
The  colliery-viewer  however,  conducted  his  cam- 
paign so  adroitly  that  he  was  able  to  insulate  each 
separate  '  feeder'  of  water  as  it  was  met  with  in 
each  stratum  of  sand  and  limestone :  so  that, 
while  an  aggregate  amount  of  upwards  of  five 
thousand  gallons  of  water  per  minute  was  met 
with  in  passing  through  the  various  beds,  so  cle- 
verly was  the  whole  passage  accomplished  that  at 
no  time  were  there  more  than  five  hundred  gallons 
in  one  minute  to  pump  away.  This  indeed  was  a 
quantity  sufficient  to  frighten  some ;  but  in  com- 
parison with  the  nine  thousand  and  odd  gallons 
at  Murton  it  was  nothing. 

"  There  are  pits  where,  long  after  coal  has  been 
for  many  years  extracted  from  them,  the  waters 
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break  in  and  flood  the  mine.  In  these  instances, 
again,  great  enterprise  is  manifested.  In  the  case 
of  the  'drowned'  colliery  at  Jarrow,  an  attempt 
was  made  a  few  years  ago  to  draw  off  the  water  and 
to  resume  ordinary  operations.  But  the  sum  of 
one  hundred  and  ten  thousand  dollars  was  spent 
fruitlessly  in  this  attempt,  and  it  was  ultimately 
abandoned  without  drawing  up  a  single  ton  of 
coal. 

"  Whence  all  this  subterranean  water  comes  is 
an  interesting  question,  but  scarcely  capable  of 
receiving  a  satisfactory  reply.  Its  amount  must 
be  immense  to  afford  nearly  ten  thousand  gallons 
per  minute  at  one  sinking,  and  probably  it  is  the 
accumulation  of  numberless  centuries  of  surface 
waters  which  have  percolated  through  the  porous 
strata.  It  is  always  threatening,  and  never  ma- 
terially diminfshed,  as  respects  its  vast  aggregate, 
by  any  efforts  of  man  ;  on  the  contrary  it  is  always 
gaining  on  man  and  filling  up  his  excavations. 
No  less  than  thirty-six  collieries  near  the  river 
Tyne,  have  been,  in  mining  phrase,  '  drowned 
out,'  or  rendered  unworkable  by  an  irresistible  ir- 
ruption of  water,  after  the  best  main  Wallsend 
seam  had  been  nearly  exhausted.  These  stand  in 
the  coal  districts  like  closed  factories  in  the  cot- 
ton towns,  with  this  difference,  that  the  cotton 
factories  may  be  reopened  and  busily  at  work 
again,  while  the  drowned  collieries  are  probably 
drowned  for  all  future  time." 

For  "  The  Friend." 

The  following  communication  published  in  the 
seventh  volume  of  "  The  Friend,"  page  356,  it 
is  thought  might  be  profitably  revived  at  this 
time.  Are  there  not  some,  who  are  spending  their 
money  in  "useless  toys  and  trinkets,"  who  would 
be  willing  to  devote  the  sum  thus  expended  to 
the  relief  of  their  suffering  fellow-creatures,  and 
would  not  such  a  course  be  productive  of  more 
true  pleasure  than  can  be  derived  from  adorning 
the  frail  tenement  of  clay  with  gold  or  costly 
apparel  ? 

Communication. 

Eighth  month  8th,  1834.— Paid  to  Lloyd 
Mifflin,  treasurer  to  the  "  Young  Men's  Coloni- 
zation Society  of  Pennsylvania,"  the  sum  of  four 
dollars,  the  product  of  "a  golden  chain  which" 
the  owner  had  "  made  use  of  for  mere  ornament." 

This  chain  was  conveyed  to  me  Fifth  month 
last,  in  an  anonymous  letter,  with  the  following 
instructions;  "  I  have  just  read  in  '  The  Friend,' 
an  appeal  to  the  benevolent  on  behalf  of  the 
slaves  of  Dr.  Hawes.  With  the  feeling  of  a  strong 
desire  thnt  means  might  be  afforded  for  their  de- 
sired removal  to  Liberia,  came  the  query,  how 
were  they  to  furnished,  if  all  should  be  content 
with  merely  the  stir  of  benevolent  feeling,  unac- 
companied by  any  act  to  aid  in  the  plan  proposed. 
So  it,  (the  chain,)  is  freely  offered  to  Beulah 
Sansom  to  dispose  of  for  the  benefit  of  said 
slaves." 

The  preceding  laudable  example  is  calculated 
to  lead  the  reflecting  mind  to  consider  how  much 
good  might  be  done  in  the  present  day,  if  it  were 
customary  to  appropriate  our  useless  toys  and 
trinkets  to  charitable  purposes.  13.  S. 

Efficacy  of  LujIUniwj  Conductors. — M.  Quete- 
let,  in  commenting  on  a  remarkable  thunder-storm 
that  raged  over  a  considerable  part  of  IJelgium,  in 
February,  IHOO,  states  that  in  his  statistics  of  the 
buildings  or  vessels  struck  by  lightning,  "  he 
found  that  out  of  a  hundred  and  sixty-eight  cases 
ID  which  lightning-conductors  had  been  struck, 
only  twenty-seven,  by  reason  of  grave  defects  in 
their  formation,  had  failed  to  exercise  a  preserva- 
tive power." 
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For  "  The  friend." 

In  No.  22  of  "  The  Friend,"  is  narrated  the  oc- 
cupancy of  a  Friend's  meeting-house  in  England, 
by  Episcopal  clergymen,  for  the  purpose  of  hold- 
ing a  prayer  meeting.  The  "  British  Friend," 
from  which  the  account  was  obtained,  describes 
the  incident  as  "  a  most  unusual  and  unprece- 
dented application  from  such  a  source,"  but  does 
not  disapprobate  the  permission  which  was  grant- 
ed by  the  monthly  meeting. 

Friends'  discipline  against  countenancing  a 
hireling  ministry,  has  been  strict  from  an  early 
period.  No  one  of  our  testimonies  has  produced 
greater  suffering,  by  its  faithful  maintenance  than 
this.  We  of  the  present  day,  can  scarcely  realize 
the  sufferings  of  our  early  predecessors,  inflicted 
mainly,  through  the  direct  or  indirect  instrumen- 
tality of  a  hireling  priesthood.  We  have  for  so 
long  a  period  enjoyed  an  exemption  from  ecclesi- 
astical demands  and  usurpations,  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult for  some  to  comprehend  the  necessity  of  so 
strict  a  discipline  against  countenancing  a  hire- 
ling ministry. 

But  early  Friends,  upon  whom  fell  the  vindic- 
tive ire  of  an  exasperated  and  intolerant  priest- 
hood, felt  the  necessity  of  guarding  their  mem- 
bers against  all  complicity  with  the  practices  of 
an  order,  which  has  in  all  countries  been  perse- 
cutors or  oppressors,  whenever  the  power  and  the 
opportunity  to  do  so,  have  presented. 

In  every  age  since  the  rise  of  our  society,  and 
in  every  country  whose  laws  permit,  they  have 
been,  and  yet  are  the  oppressors  of  Friends.  This 
uniform  hostility  on  the  part  of  the  clergy,  has 
its  origin  in  the  essential  distinction,  that  while 
we  scrupulously  practise  and  teach  in  accordance 
with  the  precept  of  the  Divine  Master,  "  Freely 
ye  have  received,  freely  give,"  the  clergy  with 
but  few  exceptions,  derive  their  entire  temporal 
support,  from  their  ministerial,  salaried  labours. 

Friends'  testimony  therefore  against  a  salaried 
ministry,  impinges  directly  upon  their  means  of 
temporal  subsistence,  and  is  also  a  standing  pro- 
test against  the  anti-christian  practice  of  "  preach- 
ing for  hire  and  divining  for  money."  And 
though  by  the  interposition  of  law,  their  power 
to  persecute  has  been  abated  in  many  countries, 
yet  we  perceive  that  where  the  law  authorizes  the 
collection  of  tithes,  the  clergy  hesitate  not  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity,  to  the  full 
extent  of  the  sanction  afforded  by  government. 

The  Yearly  Meeting  of  London,  from  an  early 
period,  has  been  in  the  practice  of  recording  the 
sum,  distrained  from  Friends  within  its  limits, 
for  tithes  and  other  ecclesiastical  demands.  As- 
suming the  reports  of  the  last  fifty  years  as  a  cri- 
terion in  part,  and  taken  in  connection  with  other 
historical  incidents,  we  are  warranted  in  the 
conclusion,  that  the  amount  thus  extorted  from 
Friends  during  the  past  two  hundred  years,  is  not 
less  than  fourteen  million  dollars.  This  does  not 
include  the  twenty  years  immediately  after  the 
rise  of  Friends,  during  which  the  clergy,  and  their 
tithe-gatherers,  havocked  upon  Friends'  property 
without  restraint,  taking  in  some  instances,  from 
five  to  ten  times  more  property  than  the  tithes 
demanded. 

In  regard  to  the  corporeal  sufferings  endured 
by  early  Friends,  history  shows  that  they  were 
mainly  inflicted  through  the  instigation  of  the 
clergy.  Within  seventeen  years  after  the  restora- 
tion of  Charles  II,  more  than  two  hundred  Friends 
perished  in  jails  and  dungeons,  in  many  instances 
among'  felons  and  murderers,  and  amid  filth  and 
destitution.  The  total  number  of  those  who  thus 
sickened  and  languished  and  died,  were  probably 
I  not  less  than  six  hundred. 

I    In  view  of  the  foregoing,  is  it  not  a  duty  we 
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owe  our  children  and  the  younger  part  of  sociel' 
to  early  instruct  them  in  the  doctrine  of  the  i  i 
compatibility  of  a  hireling  priesthood  with  t. 
pure  principles  of  Christianity,  as  professed  1 
Friends. 

The  suffering  endured  by  early  Friends  is  ft 
quently  and  impressively  alluded  to  in  minister 
communications,  but  many  are  probably  unawai 
that  these  manifold  sufferings  were  to  a  great  e 
tent  instigated  by  the  clergy.  When  the  yout 
ful  Parnell  was  arrested,  his  examination  was  cc 
ducted  in  the  presence  of  three  magistrates,  ai 
four  clergymen.  Who  can  read  without  emotic 
the  pathetic  account  of  this  noble  martyr,  who 
the  early  age  of  twenty  years,  after  great  sufferin 
in  a  cold  damp  dungeon,  lying  upon  bare  stom 
perished  a  victim  to  the  relentless  persecution  i 
a  cruel,  inexorable  priesthood. 

If  the  younger  part  of  our  society  were  approp 
ately  instructed  in  relation  to  this  subject,  I  ha 
sometimes  been  ready  to  inquire,  whether  itwoi 
be  possible  any  among  them  would  cast  so  gn 
an  indignity  upon  the  christian  testimony  again 
a  hireling  ministry,  as  to  invoke  the  aid  of  a  cl| 
gyman,  in  the  accomplishment  of  their  marriagi 

Do  not  the  clergy  generally,  advocate  or  acq 
esce  in  the  doctrine  of  the  christian  legality 
war,  oaths,  tithes  and  a  hireling  ministry  ? 
they  not  profess  or  believe  that  revelation  1 
ceased,  that  the  scriptures  are  the  only  rule 
faith  and  practice,  and  that  there  is  no  necess 
for  a  Divine  qualification  for  a  gospel  minister  : 

Is  not  the  lending  of  Friends'  meeting  bona 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  them  to  conduct  th 
religious  exercises,  an  implied  acknowledgment 
their  ministry,  and  an  indirect  approval  of  th 
religious  belief  and  practices  ? 

Is  it  appropriate  for  Friends  thus,  even  in 
rectly,  to  countenance  principles  and  doctrio 
which  our  early  predecessors  regarded  as  of 
anti-christian  a  character,  that  they  believed 
their  religious  duty  to  testify  against  them,  er 
at  the  peril  of  their  property,  their  liberty  i 
their  life  ?  Gr.  B" 

Self-Help,  ( 

(Continued  from  page  186.) 

Wedgwood  called  to  his  aid  the  crucible  of ' 
chemist,  the  knowledge  of  the  antiquary,  and 
skill  of  the  artist.    He  found  out  Flaxman  w) 
a  youth,  and  while  he  liberally  nurtured 
genius  drew  from  him  a  large  number  of  beai 
ful  designs  for  his  pottery  and  porcelain  ;  c 
verting  them  by  his  manufacture  into  object) 
taste  and  excellence,  and  thus  making  them 
strumental  in  the  diffusion  of  classical  art  anioi 
the  people.    By  careful  experiment  and  studj 
was  enabled  to  re-discover  the  art  of  painting 
porcelain  or  earthenware  vases  and  similar  artio 
— an  art  practised  by  the  ancient  Etruscans, 
which  had  been  lost  since  the  time  of  Pliny, 
distinguished  himself  by  his  own  contribution 
science,  and  his  name  is  still  identified  with 
pyrometer  which  he  invented.    He  was  alst 
indefatigable  supporter  of  all  measures  of  pu 
utility ;  and  the  construction  of  the  Trent 
Mersey  Canal,  which  completed  the  navigi ' 
communication  between  the  eastern  and  wesn 
sides  of  the  island,  was  mainly  due  to  his  pul* 
spirited  exertions  allied  to  the  engineering  fjl 
of  Brindley.    The  road  accommodation  of  * 
district  being  of  an  execrable  character,  he  plan* 
and  executed  a  turnpike  road  through  the  >t| 
teries,  ten  miles  in  length.    The  reputation 
achieved  was  such  that  his  works  at  Burslem,  M 
subsequently  those  at  Etruria,  which  he  foureJ 
and  built,  became  a  point  of  attraction  to  d'uM 
guiahed  visitors  from  all  parts  of  Europe.  j 
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n|The  result  of  Wedgwood's  labours  was,  that 
e  manufacture  of  pottery,  which  he  found  in  the 
sry  lowest  condition,  became  one  of  the  staples 
England;  and  instead  of  importing  what  we 
ieded  for  home  use  from  abroad,  we  became  large 
* '8  fi  tporters  to  other  countries,  supplying  them  with 
1*  .rthenware  even  in  the  face  of  prohibitory  duties 
J  li  articles  of  British  produce.  Wedgwood  gave 
ftali  idence  as  to  his  manufactures  before  Parliament 
JMi  1785,  only  some  thirty  years  after  he  had  begun 
™ci  s  operations  :  from  which  it  appeared,  that  from 
«i>  'oviding  only  casual  employment  to  a  small 
11*  imber  of  inefficient  and  badly  remunerated 
wlio  jrkmen,  there  were  then  about  20,000  persons 
ii'iii  sriving  their  bread  directly  from  the  manufacture 
stoni  I  earthenware,  without  taking  into  account  the 
itioD  creased  numbers  to  which  it  gave  employment 
coal-mines,  and  in  the  carrying  trade  by  land 
)pti)p  id  sea,  and  the  stimulus  which  it  gave  to  em- 
lli  oyment  in  many  ways  in  various  parts  of  the 
tra  wntry.  Yet,  important  as  had  been  the  ad- 
ioiji  ^nces  made  in  his  time,  Wedgwood  was  of  opinion 
iia  [at  the  manufacture  was  but  in  its  infancy,  and 
iii  at  the  improvements  which  he  had  effected  were 
mill  but  small  amount  compared  with  those  to  which 
racj  6  ^art  was  capable  of  attaining,  through  the 
alitj  ntinued  industry  and  growing  intelligence  of 
!rj!  6  manufacturers,  and  the  natural  facilities  and 
ioi  ilitical  advantages  enjoyed  by  Great  Britain; 
rail  1  opinion  which  has  been  fully  borne  out  by 
cces  e  progress  which  has  since  been  effected  in  this 
iste  iportant  branch  of  industry. 
Ion  Not  to  speak  of  Spode,  Davenport,  Ridgway 
ctll  id  others,  equally  distinguished,  we  may  briefly 
El  >tice  the  late  Herbert  Minton,  as  actively  taking 
)f  tl  )  the  work  at  the  stage  Wedgwood  left  it,  car- 
ing the  manufacture  on  to  new  triumphs,  and 
eoii  eatly  extending  this  branch  of  industry.  Min- 
ictrii  n  was  not  so  much  a  highly  educated  man,  nor 
uof  1  economist,  nor  inventor,  as  characterized  by 
ieffl  e  inexhaustible  activity  and  ceaseless  energy 
Hit  hich  he  brought  to  bear  upon  the  creation  of  a 
ttyi  dossal  business,  employing  some  1,500  skilled 
'tisans.  He  possessed  a  clear  head,  a  strong 
idy,  rare  powers  of  observatiQU,  and  great  en- 
f  arance  ;  he  was,  besides,  possessed  by  that  pride 
id  love  of  his  calling  without  which  so  much 
teofjprseverance  and  devotion  to  it  could  scarcely 
aoJ  jave  been  looked  for.  Withal  he  was  kindly 
iBithd  genial,  commanding  hosts  of  friends  and  co- 
red i  perators ;  his  rivals  themselves  regarding  him 
bo!  ith  admiration,  and  looking  up  to  him  as  the 
Djirince  of  his  order.  Like  Wedgwood,  he  em- 
)jc(S  loyed  first-rate  artists, — painters  in  enamel, 
lieu  bulptors,  designers  of  flowers  and  figures,— and 
siii«  baring  neither  pains  nor  expense  in  securing  the 
iliiili  est  workmen,  whether  English  or  foreign.  The 
itiDjIilents  of  the  men  employed  by  him  were  care- 
artiiiilly  discriminated  and  duly  recognized,  and 
ms,  lerit  felt  stimulated  by  the  hope  of  promotion 
ijj,  ad  reward.  The  result  soon  was  that  articles 
jtioi  f  taste,  which  had  formerly  been  of  altogether 
,1(1  xceptional  production,  became  objects  of  ordi- 
aldary  supply  and  demand;  and  objects  of  great 
fpiirtistic  beauty,  the  designs  of  which  were  sup- 
jot  lied  by  the  best  artists,  were  placed  within 
jvif  each  of  persons  of  moderate  means.  The  quality 
j(f  if  the  articles  manufactured  at  his  works  became 
,pi'  J  proverbial,  that  one  day  when  Pickford's  car- 
j,!  ier  rudely  delivered  a  package  from  his  cart  at 
5(1  he  hall-door  of  an  exhibition  of  ceramic  manu- 
p  ictures,  and  the  officer  in  waiting  expostulated 
rith  the  man  on  his  incautious  handling  of  the 
0!-  'ackage,  his  ready  answer  was  :  "  Oh,  never  fear, 
ir;  it's  Minton's,  it  won't  break." 
It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  Minton,  by 
,1,  Ills  unaided  energy  and  enterprise,  and  at  his  own 
lisk,  was  enabled  successfully  to  compete  with  the 


Sevres  manufacturers  of  France,  which  are  pro- 
duced by  the  cooperation  of  a  large  number  of 
talented  men,  and  the  assistance  of  almost  un- 
limited state  funds.  In  many  of  the  articles  ex- 
hibited at  Paris  in  1851,  Minton's  even  excelled 
those  of  similar  character  produced  at  the  Impe- 
rial manufactory.  In  hard  porcelain  also,  he 
outvied  the  best  specimens  of  Meissen  and  Berlin 
ware;  in  Parian,  he  was  only  approached  by 
Copeland  ;  whilst  in  the  manufacture  of  encaustic 
tiles  he  stood  without  a  rival.  In  perfecting 
these  several  branches  Minton  had  many  difficul- 
ties to  encounter  and  failures  to  surmount,  but 
with  true  English  energy  and  determination  to 
succeed,  he  surmounted  them  all,  and  at  length 
left  even  the  best  of  the  ancient  tiles  far  behind. 
Like  Wedgwood,  he  elevated  the  public  taste, 
introduced  beautiful  arts  into  the  homes  of  the 
people,  and  by  founding  new  branches  of  industry, 
mainly  by  his  energy  and  ability,  he  nobly  earned 
the  claim  to  be  regarded  as  a  great  national  bene- 
factor. 

Men  such  as  these  are  fairly  entitled  to  rank 
among  the  heroes  of  England.  Their  patient 
self-reliance  amidst  trials  and  difficulties,  their 
courage  and  perseverance  in  the  pursuit  of  worthy 
aims  and  purposes,  are  no  less  heroic  of  their 
kind  than  the  bravery  and  devotion  of  the  soldier 
and  the  sailor,  whose  duty  and  whose  pride  it  is 
heroically  to  defend  what  these  valiant  leaders  of 
industry  have  as  heroically  achieved. 

ITo  be  contiDued.) 
 »  »  

Poisonous  Tobacco. — The  Philadelphia  North 
American  has  been  shown  a  sample  of  army  to- 
bacco, brought  from  the  front,  one  third  propor- 
tion of  which  proves  to  be  sumac.  This  article  is 
worth  about  sixty  dollars  a  ton.  A  like  quantity 
of  tobacco  would  cost  some  hundreds  of  dollars. 
The  sumac  is  dried,  and  afterward  saturated  in  a 
strong  decoction  of  waste  tobacco.  It  is  then  in- 
corporated into  the  genuine  article,  and  in  that 
shape  is  furnished  to  soldiers.  The  cause  of  com- 
plaint is  less  on  account  of  the  cheat  than  on  ac- 
count of  the  deleterious  effects  of  adulteration. 
The  sumac  produces  ulceration  of  the  mouth  in 
all  cases,  and  not  unfrequently  terminating  in  can- 
cer. To  detect  the  adulterated  article  is  almost 
impossible.  The  sumac  can  be  so  mingled  with 
smoking  tobacco  that  it  cannot  be  separated  or 
even  distinguished  from  it.  Our  advice  is,  stop 
using  the  weed. 

Boring  for  Oil. — Oil  wells  are  not  bored, 
though  we  continually  hear  that  the  oil  springs 
are  reached  by  boring.  The  drilling  process  has 
heretofore  been  used.  But  an  experiment  is  now 
making  in  Venango  county  with  a  boring  instru- 
ment of  French  invention,  which  is  said  to  be  very 
successful,  and  is  likely  to  work  an  important  revo- 
lution in  the  business  of  striking  oil.  The  im- 
plement used  is  circular  and  hollow,  and  set  with 
diamond-shaped  teeth  of  hardened  steel.  It  is 
connected  by  an  iron  rod  to  beveled  cog-wheels, 
attached  by  cranks  and  rods  to  the  walking-beam 
of  the  engine.  It  revolves  rapidly,  cutting  its 
way  down  and  leaving  a  central  core  standing, 
which,  at  intervals,  is  cut  off  and  taken  out  by  a 
clamp.  This  core  exhibits  the  stratification  of  the 
rock,  and  will  settle  some  vexed  questions  of  strata 
not  to  be  ascertained  by  the  ordinary  method  of 
drilling.  The  boring  has  proceeded  at  the  rate  of 
four  inches  in  five  minutes,  or  ninety-six  feet  per 
day.  A  correspondent  who  has  witnessed  the 
operation  writes  :  "  The  manager  says  he  can  cut 
five  hundred  feet  in  ten  days,  and  guarantees  to 
do  it  in  twenty  days.  He  has  taken  the  contract 
at  the  usual  price  for  boring." — Phila.  Ledger. 
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The  recent  visit  of  informal  commissioners  from 
the  rebel  authorities  at  Richmond,  and  the  inter- 
view granted  them  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  raised  hopes  of  the  suspension  of  hostili- 
ties, and  a  speedy  return  of  peace,  without  further 
waste  of  human  life.  But  from  the  accounts  of 
the  conference  published  by  both  parties,  and  the 
subsequent  expression  of  feeling  by  the  respective 
belligerents,  it  is  evident  that  this  great  boon  is 
not  yet  to  be  vouchsafed  to  the  nation,  and  that 
the  sword  is  to  be  allowed  to  devour  still  longer. 
This,  however,  cannot  go  on  forever,  and  the 
whole  people,  North  and  South,  are  feeling  keenly 
what  bitterness  accompanies  its  murderous  award. 

It  is  impossible  to  calculate  with  precision  or 
certainty  the  resources  which  the  rebels  can  yet 
command,  or  how  long  or  how  desperately  they 
will  resist  complete  subjugation.  But  though 
past  experience  would  indicate  that,  unless  the 
extremity  of  suffering  and  the  desire  for  peace 
overcome  the  promptings  of  pride  and  hatred  ia 
a  large  majority  of  them,  the  contest  will  pro- 
bably be  prolonged  for  an  indefinite  period,  not- 
withstanding the  greater  portion  of  their  country 
may  be  overrun  by  the  armies  of  the  United  States, 
yet  there  are  not  a  few  of  their  recent  movements 
that  lead  us  to  hope  that  better  counsels  are  be- 
ginning to  prevail  among  them,  than  those  that 
have  heretofore  betrayed  them  into  immeasurable 
suffering.  We  trust  that  Divine  Providence,  in 
his  mercy  and  pity  towards  the  whole  nation,  will 
open  the  eyes  of  the  misguided  leaders  of  the  in- 
surgents to  see  the  awfulness  of  the  destruction 
they  appear  to  be  courting,  and  turn  their  hearts 
from  their  wicked  determinations,  that  so  the  effu- 
sion of  blood  may  be  stopped,  and  the  people 
allowed  to  return  to  their  former  peaceful  pursuits 
under  one  government,  recognized  and  obeyed  by 
all. 

It  can  hardly  be  possible  but  that  the  most  pre- 
judiced and  determined  slaveholders  see,  that  their 
iniquitious system  must  be  given  up;  that  even  if 
the  general  government  could  be  induced  to  fore- 
go the  present  opportunity  for  eradicating  it,  the 
few  States  where  it  exists  could  not  protect  it 
from  assault,  nor  secure  it  from  speedy  overthrow ; 
and,  therefore,  however  they  may  lament  their 
supposed  loss,  and  execrate  the  means  employed 
to  inflict  it  upon  them,  it  is  no  longer  a  cause  for 
a  civil  war,  which,  if  continued  unchecked,  bids 
fair  to  sweep  whatever  else  of  material  possessions 
they  value,  into  the  same  destructive  vortex. 
Slavery  being  removed,  the  State  rights  so  hotly 
contended  for,  are  of  but  little  value,  for  those 
most  insisted  on,  owe  the  importance  attached  to 
them  principally  to  the  power  claimed  under 
them  to  maintain,  defend  and  extend  chattel 
bondage.  These  two  principal  causes  of  this 
wicked  war  being  removed,  and  the  chastisement 
received  by  the  whole  nation  having  been  so 
severe,  and  necessarily  to  be  felt  for  a  long  time 
to  come,  we  are  encouraged  in  the  hope  that  the 
end  of  the  bloody  staife  is  not  very  far  off,  and 
that  the  avenging  angel  will,  ere  long,  receive  the 
command  to  stay  the  overflowing  scourge.  The 
effectual,  fervent  prayer  of  a  righteous  man  avail- 
eth  much,  and  we  doubt  not  many  such  prayers 
reach  the  ear  of  Him  who  hath  all  power,  and 
pitieth  the  erring  workmanship  of  his  hand. 

SUMMARY  UF  EVENTS. 
Foreign. — News  from  Europe  to  the  29th  ult.  No 
American  news  had  reached  England  for  a  week,  and 
consequently  the  papers  are  unusually  silent  on  Amen- 
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can  affairs.  The  Times  publishes  a  letter  from  a  London 
merchant  recently  from  Savannah,  in  which  he  says 
blockade  running  was  about  played  out.  What  remains 
will  soon  be  confined  to  the  confederate  government. 
The  Times,  in  an  editorial,  strongly  opposes  any  more 
arctic  expeditions.  The  case  of  Captain  Corbet,  of  the 
Shenandoah,  has  been  removed  for  trial  to  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench,  and  the  amount  of  bail  doubled.  The 
sales  of  cotton  in  the  Liverpool  market  for  the  week, 
amounted  to  35,000  bales.  The  market  had  a  down- 
ward tendency.  Fair  Orleans  was  quoted  at  2Qd..  Mid- 
dling uplands,  23^d.  The  market  for  breadstufifs  quiet 
but  steady.  Red  wheat,  7*.  9c?.  a  8s.  4d.  per  100  lbs. 
White  wheat,  8s.  a  9s.  Consols,  89^-.  The  Bank  of 
England  has  reduced  the  rate  of  discount  to  5  per  cent. 

The  Bank  of  France  had  gained  four  millions  of  francs 
specie  in  a  week.  In  the  Spanish  Senate,  Marshall 
O'Donnell  said  the  evacuation  of  San  Domingo  was  an 
accouiplished  fact.  He  said  he  would  have  guarantied 
to  put  down  the  rebellion  in  three  months,  and  was  still 
ready  to  do  so  if  the  queen  wished  it.  The  expense  of 
the  San  Domingo  affair  to  Spain  was  two  hundred  mil- 
lion reals,  besides  a  deficit  of  a  hundred  millions  in  the 
revenue  of  Cuba. 

Late  Mexican  advices  show  that  the  Imperial  forces 
were  concentrating  about  Oaxaco,  and  would  probably 
capture  the  place.  The  State  of  Jalisco  has  thrown  oflF 
the  yoke  of  the  Imperialists.  Reports  of  revolutions  in 
the  city  of  Mexico,  though  denied  oflBcially,  continue  to 
be  circulated.  The  Juarists  had  attacked  Toluca,  aud 
captured  the  town  of  Anatepec.  The  Imperialist  General 
Vega  was  defeated  and  killed  at  El  Fuerte  in  Sinaloa. 
The  Imperialists  were  able  to  hold  the  city  of  Zacatlan 
for  only  three  days. 

United  States. — The  Peace  Conference. — The  three 
Commissioners  appointed  by  Jefferson  Davis  to  seek  an 
informal  conference  with  the  President  of  the  United 
States  state,  in  their  report  to  the  rebel  President,  that 
"  the  conference  was  granted  and  took  place  on  the  30th 
ult.,  on  board  a  steamer  anchored  in  Hampton  Roads, 
where  we  met  President  Lincoln  and  the  Hon.  Wm.  H. 
Seward,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States.  It  con- 
tinued for  several  hours,  and  was  both  full  and  explicit. 
We  learned  from  them  that  the  message  of  President 
Lincoln  to  .the  II.  S.  Congress,  in  December  last,  ex- 
plains clearly  and  distinctly  his  sentiments  as  to  the 
terms,  conditions  and  methods  of  proceeding  by  which 
peace  can  be  secured  to  the  people;  and  we  were  not  in- 
formed that  they  would  be  modified  or  altered  to  obtain 
that  end.  We  understand  from  him  that  no  terms  or 
proposals  of  any  treaty  or  agreement  looking  to  ultimate 
settlement,  would  be  entertained  or  made  by  him  with 
the  authorities  of  the  canfederate  States,  because  that 
would  be  a  recognition  of  their  existence  as  a  separate 
power,  which  under  no  circumstances  would  be  done, 
and  for  like  reasons,  that  no  such  terms  would  be  enter- 
tained by  him  from  States  separately;  that  no  extended 
truce  or  armistice  would  be  granted  or  allowed  without 
satisfactory  assurance  in  advance  of  the  complete  resto- 
ration of  the  Constitution  and  Laws  of  the  United  States 
over  all  places  within  the  States  of  the  Confederacy." 
In  Secretary  Seward's  account  of  the  conference,  he 
Bays,  there  was  no  attendance  of  clerks  or  witnesses, 
and  nothing  was  written  or  read.  The  conversation, 
although  earnest  and  free,  was  courteous,  and  kind  on 
both  sides.  "  The  Richmond  party  approached  the  sub- 
ject rather  indirectly,  and  at  no  time  did  they  make 
categorical  demands,  or  tender  formal  stipulations  or 
absolute  refusals;  nevertheless,  during  the  conference, 
which  lasted  four  hours,  the  several  points  at  issue  be- 
tween the  government  and  the  insurgents  were  distinct- 
ly raised,  and  discussed  fully,  intelligently  and  in  an 
amicable  spirit."  The  rebel  commissioners  pressed  for 
a  suspension  of  hostilities  for  a  season,  during  which 
"  passion  might  be  expected  to  subside,  the  armies  be  re- 
duced, and  trade  and  intercourse  between  the  people  of 
both  sides  be  resumed."  They  did  not  say  that  in  ony 
event  or  any  condition  tiiey  would  ever  consent  to  re- 
union, and  yet  they  equally  omitted  to  declare  that  they 
would  not  consent. 

The  Abolition  of  Slmenj. — The  delegates  from  the  ter- 
ritories of  Colorado,  Utah,  Nebraska,  Arizona,  Dacotah, 
Idaho  and  New  Mexico,  which  being  as  yet  without 
Slate  organizations,  and  not  entitled  to  votes  on  this 
subject,  have  sent  a  communication  to  the  House  of 
Kepresentatives  expressing  their  warm  approval  of  the 
proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitution.  The  amend- 
ment has  been  recently  ratified  by  the  following  addi- 
tional States.  Kansas,  by  an  unanimous  vote,  Ohio,  hy 
large  majorities,  East  Virginia,  by  the  legislature  meet- 
ing at  Alexandria,  Maine  and  Missouri.  The  amendment 
bas  bccu  ratified  by  the  Indiana  Senate  aud  will  doubt- 
less be  by  the  House  of  Representatives.  The  only 
State  which  bas  thus  far  rejected  the  amendment  is 


Delaware,  almost  the  smallest  of  them  all,  and  having 
very  few  slaves  within  its  limits. 

Congress. — Among  the  subjects  which  have  claimed 
the  attention  of  Congress,  are  the  army  appropriation 
bill,  and  the  fortification  bill,  (both  of  which  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives,)  the  enrollment  bill,  the  amen- 
datory internal  revenue  bill,  &c.  A  bill  has  passed  the 
Senate  making  important  changes  in  the  postal  laws. 
On  the  8th  inst.,  the  formality  of  counting  the  electoral 
votes  for  President  and  Vice-President  took  place.  The 
members  of  the  Senate  entered  the  hall  of  the  Represen- 
tatives, and  the  ballots  were  opened  and  counted  in  the 
presence  of  both  Houses.  Abraham  Lincoln  was  de- 
clared to  be  elected  President,  and  Andrew  Johnson 
Vice-President.  A  bill  to  establish  a  mail  steamship 
service  between  the  United  States  and  China,  has  passed 
the  Senate. 

The  Schools  of  New  York. — The  number  of  children  in 
this  State,  between  5  and  21  years  of  age,  is  said  to  be 
1,308,822,  of  whom  881,184  attended  school  last  year. 
There  are  11,712  public  schools,  and  1490  private 
schools  in  the  State. 

Michigan,  in  1810,  had  a  population  of  4,762,  in  1820, 
8,765,  in  1830,  31,639,  in  1840,  212,267,  in  1850,  397,654, 
in  1860,  749,113,  in  1864,  803,745.  The  northern  por- 
tion of  the  State  has  still  but  few  inhabitants,  the  great 
bulk  of  the  population  being  located  in  a  few  counties 
along  the  lines  of  the  railways  in  Southern  Michigan. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  376.  Of  consump- 
tion 61  ;  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  17  ;  scarlet  fever  25  ; 
typhus  and  typhoid  fever  28;  small  pox  21.  Deaths 
and  interments  of  soldiers,  16.  Early  in  the  morning  of 
the  8th  inst.,  a  fire  broke  out  in  a  depot  for  the  storage 
of  petroleum  on  Washington  Avenue,  west  of  Ninth  St. 
The  quantity  stored  here  was  very  large,  and  its  igni- 
tion gave  rise  to  the  most  disastrous  conflagration  which 
has  occurred  in  this  city  for  many  years.  More  than 
fifty  houses  were  destroyed,  and  about  twenty  persons 
appear  to  have  perished  in  the  flames. 

The  War. — The  Richmond  Bispatch'^oi  the  10th  says, 
that  a  report  prevailed  that  Charleston  had  been  evacu- 
ated, but  that  it  could  not  be  traced  to  any  official 
source.  From  dispatches  published  in  the  Richmond 
papers,  it  appears  that  Sherman's  forces  were  on  the 
line  of  the  railroad  from  Charleston  to  Augusta,  and  it 
was  believed  that  Branchville  had  been  captured  by 
them.  Two  corps  of  Hood's  army  have  been  sent  to 
South  Carolina.  Another  blockade  runner  was  recently 
destroyed  off  Charleston.  Gen.  Gilmore  has  been  re- 
stored to  command  at  Hilton  Head,  and  General  Foster 
relieved.  On  the  5th  and  6th  inst.  Gen.  Grant  advanced 
a  part  of  his  forces  on  the  Vaughn  road  and  succeeded 
in  crossing  at  Hatcher's  run,  driving  back  the  rebel 
troops  after  a  severe  contest.  By  this  movement  several 
miles  of  ground  were  gained,  but  at  the  cost  of  about 
120Q  men  killed  and  wounded,  and  200  missing.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Richmond  papers,  the  rebel  loss  in  this 
struggle  did  not  exceed  five  hundred  men.  Gen.  Grant 
has  made  an  arrangement  with  the  rebel  authorities  for 
the  exchange  of  prisoners,  man  for  man,  and  officer  for 
officer,  according  to  the  old  cartels,  until  one  or  the 
other  party  bas  exhausted  the  number  held  by  them. 
Gen.  Grant  supposes  that  the  exchanges  can  be  made 
at  the  rate  of  three  thousand  prisoners  a  week.  The 
number  of  sick  and  wounded  soldiers  in  the  various 
military  hospitals  of  the  United  States  is  about  79,000. 

Southern  Items. — On  the  19th  inst.  large  meetings 
were  held  in  Richmond  to  take  action  on  the  terms  of 
peace  lately  offered  by  President  Lincoln.  Gilmer  of 
North  Carolina,  and  others  made  speeches  glowing  with 
war  and  resistance,  and  resolutions  of  a  kindred  charac- 
ter were  passed.  The  Secretary  of  State  earnestly  ad- 
vocated the  employment  of  negro  soldiers.  General 
Forrest  also  recommends  the  arming  of  200,000  slaves. 
The  rebel  Senate,  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote,  has 
rejected  the  bill  putting  200,000  negroes  into  the  south- 
ern army.  The  Canton,  Miss.,  Citizen  intimates  that 
probably  no  further  efforts  will  be  made  by  the  con- 
federates to  hold  the  country  between  the  Yazoo  and 
Big  Black  rivers,  or  to  protect  the  Mississippi  Central 
railroad,  but  that  the  rebel  lines  will  be  moved  further 
east  to  hold  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  railroad  if  possible. 

The  Markets,  Jfc. — The  following  were  the  quotations 
on  the  13th  inst.  New  For*.— American  gold  205  a  207 
United  States  six  per  cents,  1881, 110  J  ;  ditto,  6-20, 109  J; 
ditto,  5  per  cents,  10-40,  102J.  Specie  in  the  N.  York 
banks,  $20,297,346.  The  loan  market  easy  at  6  per 
cent.  Balance  in  the  N.  York  Sub-Treasury,  $30,500,- 
916.  Superfine  State  flour  $9.50  a  $9.80.  Shipping 
Ohio,  $10.90  a  $11.15.  Baltimore  flour  fair  to  extra, 
$10.75  a  $1 1.70.  For  wheat,  higher  prices  are  demand- 
ed, but  no  sales  reported.  Oats,  $1.06  a  $1.11.  Rye, 
$1.60  a  $1.70.  New  corn,  $L74  a  $1.76;  old,  $1.90. 
Middlings  cotton,  80  a  82  cts.  Philadelphia. — Superfine 


flour,  $9.50  a  $10 ;  extra  and  fancy  brands,  $11  a  $1'. 
Prime  red  wheat,  $2.50  a  $2.  55;  white,  $2.60  a  $2.8( 
Rye,  $1.70  a  $1.72.  New  yellow  corn,  $1.65.  Oats,  9 
cts.  Clover-seed,  $15.  Timothy,  $6.25  a  $6.50.  Plas 
seed,  $3.70  a  $3.80.  The  offerings  of  beef  cattle  reache 
about  1800  head,  and  prices  were  higher.  Sales  range 
at  from  $12  to  $25  the  100  lb.  net,  for  common  to  goo 
and  extra  quality.  About  2000  hogs  sold  at  from  $1 
to  $19.50  the  100  lb.  net.  Of  sheep  3000  were  sold  a 
10  a  12  J  cts.  per  lb,  gross. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  E.  W.  Cope,  Pa.,  $2,  to  No.  21,  vol.  39 
from  N.  Linton,  Pa.,  per  N.  K.,  $2,  vol.  38;  from  . 
Austin,  Agt.,  Mass.,  for  Elizabeth  P.  Gardner,  and  I 
Mitchell,  $2  each,  vol.  38  ;  from  J.  Jefferis,  Pa.,  $2,  vo 
37  ;  from  F.  Maerkt,  Pa.,  $5,  to  No.  52,  vol.  37;  from  E 
Dean,  0.,  $4,  to  No.  27,  vol.  40;  from  L  Price  and  I 
Price,  Pa.,  $2  each,  vol.  38. 

Received,  from  M.  Atwater,  Somerset,  N.  Y.,  $l7,froi 
I.  Price,  Yohoghany,  Pa.,  $6,  and  from  Friends  an 
others  of  Guernsey,  0.,  $30,  for  the  Relief  of  the  Freed 
men. 


NOTICE. 

A  Stated  Meeting  of  the  "  Women's  Aid,"  will  be  hel' 
at  501  Cherry  St.,  on  Seventh-day  afternoon,  the  18tl 
inst.,  at  half  past  3  o'clock.  E.  L.  Smith, 

Secretarr/. 


WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 

The  Visiting  Committee  meet  at  the  school  on  Seventh  \\ 
day  afternoon  the  18th  inst. ;  attend  meeting  on  First 
day,  and  visit  the  schools  on  Second  and  Third  days.  . 

Second  month  14th,  1865. 

For  the  accommodation  of  the  Visiting  Committee 
conveyances  will  be  at  the  Street  Road  Station  oi 
Seventh-day  the  18th  inst.,  to  meet  the  trains  that  leavi 
West  Philadelphia,  at  2  and  4.15  p.  m. 


WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 
The  Summer  Session  of  the  School  will  commeno 
on  the  8th  of  Fifth  month.  Parents  and  others  intend 
ing  to  send  children  as  pupils,  will  please  make  earl 
application  to  Dubre  Knight,  Superintendent,  (addres 
Street  Road  P.  0.,  Chester  Co.,  Penna.,)  or  to  Charls 
J.  Allen,  Treasurer,  No.  304  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  following  regulatioi 
as  disappointment  has  in  some  cases  resulted  from  th 
non-observance  of  it,  viz:  "To  avoid  disappointment t 
parents,  and  in  orc^r  to  afford  time  for  the  Committa 
and  Superintendents  to  make  the  requisite  preparatiof 
for  a  full  school,  it  is  requested  that,  when  practicablf 
applications  for  admission  be  made  on  or  before  the  h 
of  the  Third  month  for  the  Summer  Session,  and  the  li 
of  the  Ninth  month  for  the  Winter  Session."  * 

  I 

WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL.  , 
A  Teacher  of  the  Arithmetical  School  on  the  boji 
side,  and  also  one  for  the  Primary  School,  will  be  wanW 
at  the  close  of  the  present  session. 
Applications  may  be  made  to 

James  Emlen,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
Joseph  Snowdon,  Haddonfield,  N.  J. 
Jos.  ScATTKRGOOD,  413  Spruce  St.,  Phila, 
Chas.  J.  Allen,  No.  304  Arch  St., 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

SEAR  FRANKFOBD,  (TWENTY-THIRD  WARD,  PHILADBLPHIl 

Physician  andSuperintwident, — Joshua  H.  Worthih( 
TON,  M.  D. 

Application  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  may  I 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  to  Charles  Ellis,  Clei 
of  the  Board  of  Managers,  No.  637  Market  Street,  Phili 
delphia,  or  to  any  other  Member  of  the  Board. 


Died,  on  the  23d  of  the  Seventh  month,  at  his  resi 
dence  in  Sadsbury  Township,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.,  JosBP 
Cooper,  in  the  73d  year  of  his  age.  He  was  cob 
cerned  for  the  welfare  of  society,  and  laboured  fid 
the  benefit  thereof,  being  much  opposed  to  the  maa 
innoTations  that  are  prevalent  in  the  present  day.» 
During  his  sickness  he  said  but  little,  but  remarked  i 
one  time  what  a  favor  it  was  to  be  in  the  quiet,  and  con 
tinned  in  that  state  of  mind,  suffering  not  from  sever' 
pain,  but  extreme  weakness,  he  quietly  passed  awa; 
from  works  to  rewards. 

WM.  H.  PILE,  PRINIKI^, 
No.  214  Pear  street,  between  Dook  ftnd  Third. 
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Self.Eelp, 

APPLICATION  AND  PERSEVERANCE. 

(Continued  from  page  199.) 

The  greatest  results  in  life  are  usually  attained 
™l  )y  simple  means,  and  the  exercise  of  ordinary 
'"■jualities.  The  common  life  of  every  day,  with 
ts  cares,  necessities,  and  duties,  affords  ample  op- 
)ortunity  for  acquiring  experience  of  the  best 
sindj  and  its  most  beaten  paths  provide  the  true 
vorker  with  abundant  scope  for  effort  and  room 
or  self-improvement.  The  great  high-road  of 
luman  welfare  lies  along  the  old  highway  of  stead- 
Fast  welldoing ;  and  they  who  are  the  most  per- 
sistent, and  work  in  the  truest  spirit,  wilLinvari- 
ibly  be  the  most  successful. 

Fortune  has  often  been  blamed  for  her  blind- 
i^v^ss;  but  fortune  is  not  so  blind  as  men  are. 
Those  who  look  into  practical  life  will  find  that 
fortune  is  usually  on  the  side  of  the  industrious, 
as  the  winds  and  waves  are  on  the  side  of  the  best 
navigators.  Success  treads  on  the  heels  of  every 
JJJ  right  effort;  and  though  it  is  possible  to  overesti- 
mate success  to  the  extent  of  almost  deifying  it, 
as  is  sometimes  done,  still,  in  any  worthy  pursuit, 
bill  it  is  meritorious.  Nor  are  the  qualities  necessary 
to  insure  success  at  all  extraordinary.  They  may, 
for  the  most  part,  be  summed  up  in  these  two, — 
common  sense  and  perseverance.  G-enius  may 
not  be  necessary,  though  even  genius  of  the  high- 
est sort  does  not  despise  the  exercise  of  these 
common  qualities.  The  very  greatest  men  have 
been  among  the  least  believers  in  the  power  of 
genius,  and  as  worldly  wise  and  persevering  as 
successful  men  of  the  commoner  sort.  Some  have 
even  defined  genius  to  be  only  common  sense  in- 
tensified. A  distinguished  teacher  and  president 
of  a  college  spoke  of  it  as  the  power  of  making 
efforts.  John  Foster  held  it  to  be  the  power  of 
lighting  one's  own  fire.  Buffon  said  of  genius, 
— It  is  patience. 

Newton's  was  unquestionably  a  mind,  of  the 
very  highest  order,  and  yet,  when  asked  by  what 
means  he  had  worked  out  his  extraordinary  disco- 
veries, he  modestly  answered,  "  By  always  think- 
ing unto  them."  At  another  time  he  thus  ex- 
pressed his  method  of  study  :  "  I  keep  the  subject 
continually  before  me,  and  wait  till  the  first  dawn- 
ings  open  slowly  by  little  and  little  into  a  full  and 
clear  light."  It  was  in  Newton's  case,  as  it  is  in 
every  other,  only  by  diligent  application  and  per- 
severance that  his  great  reputation  was  achieved. 
Even  his  recreation  consisted  merely  in  a  variety 
in  his  industry, — leaving  one  subject  only  to  take 
up  another.    To  Dr.  Bently  he  said :  "  If  I  have 


done  the  public  any  service,  it  is  due  to  nothing 
but  industry  and  patient  thought."  So  Kepler, 
another  great  philosopher,  speaking  of  his  studies 
and  his  progress,  said:  "As  in  Virgil,  '  Fama 
mobilitate  viget,  vires  acquirit  eundo,'  so  it  was 
with  me,  that  the  diligeot  thought  on  these  thing.s 
was  the  occasion  of  still  further  thinking;  until 
at  last  I  brooded  with  the  whole  energy  of  my 
mind  upon  the  subject." 

The  extraordinary  results  effected  by  dint  of 
sheer  industry  and  perseverance,  have  led  many 
distinguished  men  to  doubt  whether  the  gift  of 
genius  be  so  exceptional  an  endowment  as  it  is 
generally  supposed  to  be.  Thus  Voltaire  held 
that  it  is  only  a  very  slight  line  of  separation  that 
divides  the  man  of  genius  from  the  man  of  ordi 
nary  mould.  Beccaria  was  even  of  opinion  that 
all  men  might  be  poets  and  orators,  and  Reynolds 
that  they  might  be  painters  and  sculptors.  If 
this  were  really  so,  that  stolid  Englishman  might 
not  have  been  so  very  far  wrong  after  all,  who,  on 
Canova's  death,  inquired  of  his  brother  whether 
it  was  "  his  intention  to  carry  on  the  business  !" 
Locke,  Helvetius,  and  Diderot  believed  that  all 
men  have  an  equal  aptitude  for  genius;  and  that 
what  some  are  able  to  effect  under  the  influence 
of  the  fundamental  laws,  which  regulate  the  march 
of  intellect,  must  also  be  within  the  reach  of 
others  who,  in  the  same  circumstances,  apply 
themselves  to  like  pursuits.  But  while  admitting 
to  the  fullest  extent  the  wonderful  achievements 
of  labour,  and  also  recognizing  the  fact  that  men 
of  the  most  distinguished  genius  have  invariably 
been  found  the  most  indefatigable  workers,  it 
must  nevertheless  be  sufiBciently  obvious  that, 
without  the  original  endowment  of  heart  and 
brain,  no  amount  of  labour,  however  well  applied, 
would  have  produced  a  Shakspeare,  a  Newton,  a 
Beethoven,  or  a  Michael  Angelo. 

We  have,  however,  a  recent  reasserter  of  the 
power  of  perseverance  in  a  distinguished  living 
engineer,  Gr.  P.  Bidder,  so  well  known  in  his 
youth  as  the  wonderful  Calculating  Boy.  In  a 
charmingly  modest  account  which  he  lately  gave 
of  himself  before  the  Institute  of  Civil  Engineers, 
Bidder  insisted  that  his  remarkable  power  of  men- 
tal calculation,  a  power  exhibited  by  so  few  that 
we  must  account  it  as  abnormal,  can  be  acquired 
by  any  one  who  will  devote  time,  attention,  and 
perseverance  to  the  subject.  "  I  have  endeavored," 
he  said,  "  to  examine  my  own  mind,  to  compare 
it  with  that  of  others,  and  to  discover  if  such  be 
the  case;  but  I  can  detect  no  particular  turn  of 
mind,  beyond  a  predilection  for  figures,  which 
many  possess  almost  in  an  equal  degree  with  my- 
self. I  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  all  minds  are 
alike  constituted  to  succeed  in  mental  computa- 
tions; but  I  do  say  that,  so  far  as  I  can  judge, 
there  may  be  as  large  a  number  of  successful 
mental  calculators  as  there  are  who  attain  emi- 
nence in  any  other  branch  of  learning."  Bidder 
urged  that  the  proficiency  at  which  he  eventually 
arrived  was  mainly  the  result  of  assiduous  appli- 
cation. His  father  was  a  working  mason,  and  his 
elder  brother,  who  pursued  the  same  calling,  first: 
taught  the  little  boy  to  count  100.  He  counted 
the  numbers  over  and  over  in  tens.  The  numerals 


became  as  it  were  his  friends,  and  he  knew  all 
their  relations  and  acquaintances.  He  next  set 
about  learning  the  multiplication  table  in  his  own 
way,  by  means  of  peas  or  marbles ;  and  a  small 
bag  of  shot  which  he  obtained,  proved  a  great 
treasure  to  liim.  These  he  arranged  into  squares, 
each  line  consisting  of  an  equal  number  of  shot, 
and,  counting  their  sides,  he  thus  learned  to  mul- 
tiply up  to  10  times  10.  Opposite  his  father's 
house  lived  a  blacksmith,  who,  not  having  any 
children,  had  taken  a  nephew  as  his  apprentice. 
With  this  old  gentleman  the  boy  Bidder  struck 
up  an  acquaintance,  and  was  allowed  the  privilege 
of  running  about  his  workshop.  As  his  strength 
increased  he  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  being 
permitted  to  blow  the  bellows  for  him,  and  on 
winter  evenings  he  was  allowed  to  perch  himself 
on  the  forge-hearth,  listening  to  his  stories.  On 
one  of  these  occasions  somebody  by  chance  men- 
tioned a  sum, — perhaps  9  times  9, — which  the 
boy  at  once  answered  correctly.  This  excited  a 
little  astonishment,  and  then  other  questions  were 
put  to  "  fickle"  him,  but  which  he  answered  with 
equal  facility.  The  numbers  multiplied  were  so 
high,  that  the  old  gentleman's  nephew  had  to 
work  up  the  sums  with  chalk  upon  a  board,  to  see 
that  they  were  right,  and  they  were  found  so. 
The  boy  became  talked  of  as  a  wonder,  and  half- 
pence began  to  flow  into  his  pocket;  so  that,  what 
with  the  gain  and  tl  e  eclat,  he  became  still  more 
attached  to  the  science  of  arithmetic;  and  he  got 
on  by  degrees  until  the  multiple  of  figures  which 
he  could  accomplish  arrived  at  thousands,  and  he 
eventually  became  familiar  with  the  multiplica- 
tion table  up  to  a  million.  The  "  Extraordinary 
Calculating  Boy"  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  pro- 
digies of  the  day.  The  phrenologists  had  a  cast 
taken  of  his  "  organs,"  and  he  was  cited  in  the 
'Phrenological  Magazine'  as  a  remarkable  proof 
of  the  correctness  of  their  "  science."  Some  time 
after  this  he  commenced  the  business  of  life  as  a 
clerk  in  an  assurance  office,  which  he  left  to  enter 
the  service  of  a  well-known  engineer,  the  late  H. 
R.  Palmer.  His  advance  was  rapid,  and  his  re- 
putation soon  became  distinguished, — a  result  due 
no  less  to  his  perseverance  than  to  his  eminent 
engineering  ability.  For  he  brought  the  same 
habit  of  study  and  application  to  the  business  of 
his  profession,  that  he  had  already  trained  in 
mastering  the  science  of  numbers.  Speaking  to 
his  friends  of  the  Civil  Engineers'  Institute,  he 
said:  "I  have  sacrificed  years  of  labour;  I  have 
striven  with  much  perseverance  to  obtain,  and  to 
retain,  a  power  or  mastery  over  numbers,  which 
will,  probably,  at  all  times  be  as  rare  as  its  utility 
in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life.  Far  be  it  from  me 
to  say,  however,  that  it  has  been  of  little  use  to 
me.  Undoubtedly  the  acquirement  has  attracted 
towards  me  a  degree  of  notice  which  has  ended 
in  raising  me  from  the  position  of  a  common 
labourer  in  which  I  was  born,  to  that  of  being 
able  to  address  you  as  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents 
of  this  distinguished  Society." 

Dalton,  the  chemist,  always  repudiated  the  no- 
tion of  his  being  "a  genius,"  attributing  every- 
thing which  he  had  accomplished  to  simple  in- 
dustry and  accumulation.    John  Hunter  said  of 
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himself,  "  My  mind  is  like  a  beehive ;  but  full  as 
it  is  of  buzz  and  apparent  confusion,  it  is  yet  full 
of  ordei"  and  regularity,  and  food  collected  with 
incessant  industry  from  the  choicest  stores  of  na- 
ture." We  have,  indeed,  but  to  glance  at  the 
biographies  of  great  men  to  find  that  the  most 
distinguished  inventors,  artists,  thinkers,  and 
■workers  of  all  sorts,  owe  their  success,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  their  indefatigable  industry  and  ap- 
plication. They  were  men  who  turned  all  things 
to  gold, — even  time  itself.  Disraeli  the  elder  held 
that  the  secret  of  all  success  consisted  in  being 
master  of  your  subject,  such  mastery  being  attain- 
able only  through  continuous  application  and 
study.  Hence  it  happens  that  the  men  who  have 
most  moved  the  world,  have  not  been  so  much 
men  of  genius,  strictly  so  called,  as  men  of  intense 
mediocre  abilities,  untiring  workers,  persevering, 
self-reliant,  and  indefatigable;  not  so  often  the 
gifted,  of  naturally  bright  and  shining  qualities, 
as  those  who  have  applied  themselves  diligently 
to  their  work,  in  whatever  line  that  might  lie. 
"Alas  !"  said  a  widow,  speaking  of  her  brilliant 
but  careless  son,  "  he  has  not  the  gift  of  continu- 
ance." Wanting  in  perseverance,  such  volatile 
natures  are  outstripped  in  the  race  of  life  by  the 
diligent  and  even  the  dull.  "  Che  va  piano,  va 
longano,  e  va  lontano,"  says  the  Italian  proverb  : 
who  goes  slowly,  goes  long,  and  goes  far. 

Hence,  a  great  point  to  be  arrived  at  is  to  get 
the  working  quality  well  trained.    When  that  is 
done,  the  race  will  be  found  comparatively  easy. 
We  must  repeat  and  again  repeat;  facility  will 
come  with  labour.   Not  even  the  simplest  art  can 
be  accomplished  without  it;  and  what  difficulties 
it  is  found  capable  of  achieving  !  It  was  by  early 
discipline  and  repetition  that  the  late  Sir  Robert 
Peel  cultivated  those  remarkable,  though  still 
mediocre  powers,  which  render  him  so  illustrious 
an  ornament  of  the  British  senate.    When  a  boy 
at  Drayton  Manor,  his  father  was  accustomed  to 
set  him  up  at  table  to  practise  extemporaneous 
speaking;  and  he  early  accustomed  him  to  repeat 
as  much  of  the  Sunday's  sermon  as  he  could  carry 
away  in  his  memory.    Little  progress  was  made 
at  first,  but  by  steady  perseverance  the  habit  of 
attention  soon  became  powerful,  and  the  sermon 
was  at  length  repeated  almost  verbatim.  When 
afterwards  replying  in  succession  to  the  arguments 
of  his  parliamentary  opponents, — an  art  in  which 
he  was  perhaps  unrivalled, — it  was  little  surmised 
that  the  extraordinary  power  of  accurate  remem- 
brance which  he  displayed  on  such  occasions  had 
been  originally  diligently  trained  under  the  dis- 
cipline of  his  father  in  the  parish  church  of  Dray- 
ton. 

(To  be  continned.) 


ness  of  the  creature  in  the  withdrawings  of  the 
life,  and  the  strength  of  the  enemy  in  that  hour, 
and  the  free  grace  and  mercy  which  alone  can 
preserve,  and  thou  wilt  rather  wonder  that  any 
stand,  than  that  some  fall. 

When  the  pure  springs  of  life  open  in  the  heart, 
immediately  the  enemy  watches  his  opportunity 
et  entrance;  and  many  times  finds  entrance 
soon  after — the  soul  little  fearing  or  suspecting 
him,  having  lately  felt  such  mighty  unconquer- 
able strength  ,  and  yet  how  often  then  doth  he  get 
in,  and  smite  the  life  down  to  the  ground  !  and 
what  may  he  not  do  with  the  creature,  unless  the 
Lord  graciously  help  !  It  is  easy  miscarrying,  it 
is  easy  stepping  aside  at  any  time ;  it  is  easy 
losing  the  Lord's  glorious  presence ;  unless  the 
defence  about  it  by  his  Almighty  arm,  be  kept 
up.  Ah  !  turn  in  from  the  fleshly  wisdom  and 
reasonings  unto  the  pure  river  of  life  its-elf;  and 
wait  there  to  have  that  judged  which  hath  taken 
offence;  lest  if  it  grow  stronger  in  thee,  it  draw 
thee  from  the  life  which  alone  is  able  to  preserve 
thee ;  and  so  thou  also  fall. — Peningion. 


On  heing  offended  with  tlioae  v;lio  fall  into 
Temptation. — It  is  of  the  infinite  mercy  and  com- 
passion of  the  Lord,  that  his  pure  love  visits  any 
of  us;  and^it  is  by  the  preservation  thereof  alone 
that  we  stand.  If  He  leave  us  at  any  time,  but 
one  moment,  what  are  we?  and  who  is  there  that 
provoketh  Him  not  to  depart  ?  Let  Am  throw 
the  first  stone  at  him  that  falls. 

In  the  Truth  itself,  in  the  living  power  and 
■virtue,  there  is  no  ofi"cnce;  but  that  part  which  is 
not  perfectly  redeemed,  hath  still  matter  for  the 
temptation  to  work  upon,  and  may  be  taken  in 
the  snare.  Let  him  that  stands  take  heed  lest  he 
fall;  and  in  tender  pity,  mourn  over  and  wait  for 
the  restoring  of  him  that  is  fallen.  That  which 
is  so  apt  to  be  ofi"cndcd,  is  the  same  with  that 
which  falls.  O  !  do  not  reason  in  the  high-minded- 
ness,  against  any  that  turn  aside  from  the  pure 
Guide;  but  fear,  lest  the  unbelieving  and  fleshly 
wise  part  get  up  io  thee  also.  Oh  know  the  weak- 


rrom  the  "Annual  of  Scientific  DiscoTery." 

Exliaustion  of  the  British  Coal  Mines. 
The  subject  of  the  possible  exhaustion  of  the 
British  coal  mines  formed  a  leading  topic  of  con- 
sideration in  the  address  of  the  President  of  the 
British  Association  for  1868,  Sir  W.  Armstrong. 
"  If  we  contemplate,"  he  says,  "  the  rate  at  which 
we  are  expending  those  seams  of  coal  which  yield 
the  best  quality  of  fuel,  and  can  be  worked  at 
least  expense,  we  shall  find  much  cause  for  anxiety. 
We  have  already  drawn  from  our  choicest  mines 
a  far  larger  quantity  of  coal  than  has  been  raised 
in  all  other  parts  of  the  world  put  together,  and 
the  time  is  not  remote  when  we  shall  have  to  en- 
counter the  disadvantages  of  increased  cost  of 
working  and  diminished  value  of  produce.  The 
estimates  which  have  been  made  at  various  periods 
as  to  the  time  requisite  to  produce  complete  ex- 
haustion of  all  the  accessible  coal  in  the  British 
Islands,  are  extremely  discordant;  but  the  discre- 
pancies arise,  not  from  any  important  disagree 
ment  as  to  the  available  quantity  of  coal,  but  from 
the  enormous  differences  in  the  rate  of  consump 
tion,  at  the  various  dates  when  the  calculations 
were  made,  and  from  different  estimates  of  the 
probable  increase  of  consumption  in  the  future 
The  annual  product  of  the  British  coal  mines  has 
almost  trebled  within  the  last  twenty  years,  and 
has  probably  increased  tenfold  since  the  com 
mencement  of  the  present  century;  but  as  this 
increase  has  taken  place  pending  the  introduction 
of  steam  navigation  and  railway  transit,  and  under 
exceptional  conditions  of  manufacturing  develop- 
ment, it  would  be  too  much  to  assume  that  it  will 
continue  to  advance  with  equal  rapidity.  The 
statistics  collected  by  Hunt,  of  the  Mining  Re 
cords  Office,  show  that  at  the  end  of  1861  the 
quantity  of  coal  raised  in  the  United  Kingdom 
had  reached  the  enormous  total  of  86  millions  of 
tons,  and  that  the  average  annual  increase  of  the 
eight  preceding  years  amounted  to  two  and  three- 
fourths  millions  of  tons.    Let  us  inquire,  then, 
what  will  be  the  duration  of  our  coal-fields  if  this 
more  moderate  rate  of  increase  be  maintained. 

"By  combining  the  known  thickness  of  the 
various  workable  seams  of  coal,  and  computing 
the  area  of  the  surface  under  which  they  lie,  it  is 
ea,<5y  to  arrive  at  an  estimate  of  the  total  quantity 
comprised  in  our  coal-bearing  strata.  A.ssuming 
4,000  feet  as  the  greatest  depth  at  which  it  will 
ever  be  possible  to  carry  on  mining  operations, 
and  rejecting  all  scams  of  less  than  two  feet  in 
thickness,  the  entire  quantity  of  available  coal 
existing  in  these  islands  has  been  calculated  to 


amount  to  about  80,000  millions  of  tons,  which, 
at  the  present  rate  of  consumption,  would  be  ex- 
hausted in  930  years,  but,  with  a  continued  yearly 
increase  of  two  and  three-fourths  millions  of  tons, 
would  only  last  212  years.    It  is  clear  that  long 
before  complete  exhaustion  takes  place,  England  i 
will  have  ceased  to  be  a  coal-producing  country- 
on  an  extensive  scale.    Other  nations,  and  espe-/ 
cially  the  United  States  of  America,  which  possesa* 
coal-fields  thirty-seven  times  more  extensive  than 
ours,  will  then  be  working  more  accessible  beds 
at  a  smaller  cost,  and  will  be  able  to  displace  the 
English  coal  from  every  market.    The  question 
is,  not  how  long  our  coal  will  endure  before  abso- 
lute exhaustion  is  effected,  but  how  long  will 
those  particular  coal-seams  last  which  yield  coal 
of  a  quality  and  at  a  price  to  enable  this  country 
to  maintain  her  present  supremacy  in  manufac- 
turing industry.  So  far  as  this  particular  district 
is  concerned,  it  is  generally  admitted  that  200 
years  will  be  sufficient  to  exhaust  the  principal 
seams  even  at  the  present  rate  of  working.  11 
the  production  should  continue  to  increase,  as  it 
is  now  doing,  the  duration  of  those  seams  will  not 
reach  half  that  period.    How  the  case  may  stand 
in  other  coal-mining  districts  I  have  not  the  meam 
of  ascertaining  ;  but  as  the  best  and  most  acces- 
sible coal  will  always  be  worked  in  preference  tc 
any  other,  I  fear  the  same  rapid  exhaustion  of  ouii 
most  valuable  seams  is  everywere  taking  place 
Were  we  reaping  the  full  advantage  of  all  thd 
coal  we  burnt,  no  objection  could  be  made  to  th( 
argeness  of  the  quantity,  but  we  are  using 
wastefully  and  extravagantly  in  all  its  applications 
It  is  probable  that  fully  one-fourth  of  the  entire 
quantity  of  coal  raised  from  our  mines  is  used  ii 
the  production  of  heat  for  motive  power ;  bu 
much  as  we  are  in  the  habit  of  admiring  th 
powers  of  the  steam-engine,  our  present  knowledg 
of  the  mechanical  energy  of  heat  shows  that  w 
realize  in  that  engine  only  a  small  part  of  th 
thermic  effect  of  the  fuel.    That  a  pound  of  coa 
should,  in  our  best  engines,  produce  an  effec 
equal  to  raising  a  weight  of  a  million  pounds 
foot  high  is  a  result  which  bears  the  character  o 


the  marvellous,  and  seems  to  defy  all  further 
provement.  Yet  the  investigations  of  recer 
years  have  demonstrated  the  fact  that  the  mc 
chanical  energy  resident  in  a  pound  of  coal,  an 
liberated  by  its  combustion,  is  capable  of  raisin 
to  the  same  height  ten  times  that  weight.  Bvi 
although  the  power  of  our  most  economical  stean 
engines  has  reached,  or  perhaps  somewhat  ej 
ceeded,  the  limit  of  a  million  pounds  raised  a  fo^ 
high  per  pound  of  coal,  yet,  if  we  take  the  ave 
age  effect  obtained  from  steam-engines  of  the  var 
ous  constructions  now  in  use,  we  shall  not  be  ju! 
tified  in  assuming  it  at  more  than  one-third  ( 
that  amount.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  ave: 
age  quantity  of  coal  which  we  expend  in  realizin 
a" given  effect  by  means  of  the  steam-engines 
about  thirty  times  greater  than  would  be  requisil 
with  an  absolutely  perfect  heat-engine. 

"  The  causes  which  render  the  application 
heat  so  uneconomic  in  the  steam-engine  have  beei 
brought  to  light  by  the  discovery  of  the  dynam 
cal  theory  of  heat;  and  it  now  remains  for  m 
chanicians,  guided  by  the  light  they  have  thi 
received,  to  devise  improved  practical  methods 
converting  the  heat  of  combustion  into  availab 
power 

"  I  have  hitherto  spoken  of  coal  only  as  a  sour<| 
of  mechanical  power,  but  it  is  also  extensive 
used  for  the  kindred  purpose  of  relaxing  thol 
cohesive  forces  which  resist  our  efforts  to  gi^| 
new  forms  and  conditions  to  solid  substances.  1 
these  applications,  which  are  generally  of  a  met; 
lurgical  nature,  the  same  wasteful  expenditure 
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'uel  is  everywhere  observable.  In  aa  ordinary 
urnace  employed  to  fuse  or  soften  any  solid  sub- 
tance,  it  is  the  excess  of  the  heat  of  combustion 
™!|l)ver  that  of  the  body  heated  which  alone  is  ren- 
lered  available  for  the  purpose  intended.  The 
est  of  the  heat,  which  in  many  instances  consti- 
utes  by  far  the  greater  proportion  of  the  whole, 
s  allowed  to  escape  uselessly  into  the  chimney. 
s«  Che  combustion  also  in  common  furnaces  is  so 
■liai  mperfect  that  clouds  of  powdered  carbon,  in  the 
orm  of  smoke,  envelope  our  manufacturing  towns, 
md  gases  which  ought  to  be  completely  oxygen- 
'im  zed  in  the  fire  pass  into  the  air  with  two-thirds 
if  their  heating  power  undeveloped." 

"  Some  remedy  for  this  state  of  things,  we  may 
lope,  is  at  hand,  in  the  gas  regenerative  furnaces 
ecently  introduced  by  Siemens.    In  these  fur- 
aces  the  rejected  heat  is  arrested  by  a  so-called 
regenerator,'  as  in  Stirling's  air-engine,  and  is 
ommunicated  to  the  new  fuel  before  it  eaters  the 
urnace.  The  fuel,  however,  is  not  solid  coal,  but 
;as  previously  evolved  from  coal.    A  stream  of 
his  gas,  raised  to  a  high  temperature  by  the  re- 
0!  ected  heat  of  combustion,  is  admitted  into  the 
tai  urnace,  and  there  meets  a  stream  of  atmospheric 
m  ir  also  raised  to  a  high  temperature  by  the  same 
ICC9  gency.    In  the  combination  which  then  ensues, 
he  heat  evolved  by  the  combustion  is  superadded 
01  0  the  heat  previously  acquired  by  the  gases, 
w  'bus,  in  addition  to  the  advantage  of  economy,  a 
reater  intensity  of  heat  is  attained  than  by  the 
oil  ombustion  of  unheated  fuel.  In  fact,  as  the  heat 
volved  in  the  furnace,  or  so  much  of  it  as  is  not 
tioi  ommunicated  to  the  bodies  exposed  to  its  action, 
ontinually  returns  to  augment  the  effect  of  the 
ew  fuel,  there  appears  to  be  no  limit  to  the  tem- 
k  erature  attainable,  except  the  powers  of  resist- 
nce  in  the  materials  of  which  the  furnace  is  com- 
osed. 

With  regard  to  smoke,  which  is  at  once  a 
t|  'aste  and  a  nuisance,  I  can  state  with  perfect  con- 
dence  that,  so  far  as  the  raising  of  steam  is  con- 
eff(  3rned,  the  production  of  smoke  is  unnecessary 
ad  inexcusable.    The  experiments  to  which  I 
jfer  proved  beyond  a  doubt,  that,  by  an  easy 
lethod  of  firing,  combined  with  a  due  admission 
rem  f  air  and  a  proper  arrangement  of  firegrate,  not 
le  I  ivolving  any  complexity,  the  emission  of  smoke 
M  light  be  perfectly  avoided,  and  that  the  preven- 
on  of  the  smoke  increased  the  economic  value  of 
It  le  fuel  and  the  evaporative  power  of  the  boiler. 
lS  a  rule,  there  is  more  smoke  evolved  from  the 
res  of  steam-engines  than  from  any  others,  and 
is  in  these  fires  that  it  may  be  most  easily  pre- 
ented.  But  in  the  furnaces  used  for  most  manu- 
icturing  operations  the  prevention  of  smoke  is 
uch  more  difficult,  and  will  probably  not  be 
Tected  until  a  radical  change  is  made  in  the 
rstem  of  applying  fuel  for  such  operations." 

The  Percentage  of  Aliens. — It  has  been  some- 
mes  said  that  England  is  overdone  with  for- 
igners ;  but  according  to  a  paper  entitled  '  sta- 
stics  of  the  Number  and  Occupation  of  Foreign- 
rs  in  England,'  by  Professor  Levi,  it  appears  that 
1  1861,  among  the  20,000,000  of  population  in 
ngland,  there  were  not  more  than  84,000  for- 
igners.  This  is  much  less  than  one  per  cent.;  in 
ther  words,  we  have  261  natives  to  every  for- 
jigner.  It  is  not  likely,  therefore,  that  we  shall 
e  perverted  to  foreign  ways  of  thinking.  In 
'ranee,  the  proportion  is  73  natives  to  every  for- 
igner;  while  in  the  United  States,  the  proportion 
3  so  reduced  that  there  are  not  more  than  7  na- 
ives  for  every  foreigner.  In  New  York,  the  for- 
igners  are  as  2  to  1  of  the  natives.  In  Spain,  the 
oreigners  are  fewer  than  in  England ;  not  more 
ban  1  for  every  447  natives. —  Chamber's  Jour. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

Mnsings  and  Memories. 

RIGHT  DEALING  WITH  OFFENDERS. 

If  we  desire  to  do  any  good  to  those  who  have 
gone  astray,  we  must  seek  to  enter  into  feeling 
with  them,  to  endeavour  to  understand  the  force 
of  the  temptation  which  beset  them,  to  compre- 
hend their  spiritual  condition,  that  we  may  be 
prepared  to  pity  them,  and  thus  be  enabled  in  love 
and  kindness  rightly  to  point  them  to  the  Saviour, 
who  only  can  give  them  true  repentance  for  the 
past,  and  strengthen  them  to  stand  in  seasons  of 
future  trial.  Very  many  individuals  appear  to 
think  that  those  appointed  by  their  meetings  to 
deal  with  such  as  have  departed  from  the  Truth, 
in  doctrines,  morals  or  discipline,  have  only  to 
treat  the  offenders  kindly,  inform  them  of  the 
rules  which  they  have  broken,  and  if  they  are  not 
prepared  to  condemn  sincerely  the  fault  they  have 
committed,  so  to  report,  that  a  testimony  of  dis- 
ownment  may  issue  against  them.  To  getthrcfugh 
the  unpleasant  business  with  the  greatest  dispatch, 
so  that  a  comely  form  of  decent  deliberation  may 
not  be  overstepped,  is  their  principal  concern. 
What  they  fall  short  in  may  be  illustrated  in  the 
following  anecdote. 

Many  years  since  a  woman  Friend,  a  member 
of  Philadelphia  Monthly  Meeting,  having  so  acted 
as  to  become  an  .offender,  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed by  that  meeting  to  deal  with  her.  The 
members  of  that  committee  visited  her,  and  find- 
ing that  she  did  not  appear  to  be  in  a  condition  to 
make  any  acknowledgment  for  her  fault,  made 
short  work  of  it,  and  reported  their  opinion  to  the 
meeting,  expecting  of  course  all  their  service  was 
over.  The  meeting,  however,  was  not  ready  to 
close  the  case,  and  the  committee  was  continued 
to  visit  the  offending  party  again,  and  to  extend 
further  labour  to  her.  One  of  the  members  of 
that  committee  who  was  very  much  tried  at  the 
prospect  of  having  to  visit  the  individual  again, 
who  she  thought  without  doubt  ought  to  be  dis- 
owned, was  suddenly  brought  to  perceive  the  pro- 
priety of  the  course  of  the  meeting,  by  these  words 
spoken  to  her  by  a  valuable  friend,  "  You  have 
not  yet  been  baptized  for  the  dead."  Stirred  up 
by  these  seasonable  words,  to  a  lively  sense  of  the 
duty  the  committee  had  not  yet  performed  to- 
wards the  erring  one,  its  members  were  prepared 
to  seek  for  a  qualification  to  enter  into  true  sym- 
pathy with  her,  to  travail  for  her  good,  with  such 
an  earnestness  of  spirit,  as  would  entitle  their 
wrestling  for  her,  in  some  measure,  to  be  called 
"  being  baptized  for  the  dead."  The  next  time 
they  reported,  although  it  was  to  the  same  effect 
as  at  the  first,  the  meeting  was  prepared  to  receive 
and  confirm  their  judgment. 

In  every  appointment  in  the  church  to  deal 
with  offenders,  whether  erring  through  weakness, 
through  self  confidence,  or  moral  obliquity,  a 
necessary  qualification  for  the  right  administra- 
tion of  the  discipline,  is  found  in  a  being  baptiz- 
ed into  their  conditions.  It  is  easy  to  come  to  a 
superficial  judgment  that  such  and  such  things 
are  wrong,  and  therefore  must  be  condemned,  but 
it  is  another  thing  to  feel  that  we,  as  individuals, 
and  the  church  as  a  body,  have  discharged  our 
several  duties,  and  that  the  church  has  thereby 
obtained  a  right  authority  for  disowning  them 
from  membership. 

An  individual  who  had  been  very  severe  in  her 
remarks  against  such  as  indulged  in  sleeping  in 
meetings,  was  appointed  by  her  own  monthly 
meeting  one  of  a  committee  to  visit  and  labour 
with  such  as  gave  way  to  this  weakness.  Her 
blessed  Master  saw  she  was  not  prepared  rightly 
to  sympathize  with  those  she  was  to  visit,  to  feel 
for  them;  and  to  treat  them  with  that  considera- 


tion and  tenderness  which  would  be  most  likely 
to  be  attended  with  beneficial  results,  and  he  per- 
mitted a  trying  dispensation  to  come  upon  her  to 
produce  in  her  the  proper  qualification.  For  some 
meeting  days  prior  to  entering  on  the  visit,  she 
was  sorely  tried  in  meeting,  with  a  sleepy  condi- 
tion. She  struggled,  she  wrestled,  she  prayed 
against  the  feeling,  but  all  her  endeavours  scarce- 
ly sufficed  to  keep  her  awake.  After  she  had 
been  thoroughly  instructed  in  the  peculiar  diffi- 
culties besetting  the  drowsy,  the  sleepy  condition 
was  removed  from  her.  She  felt  what  she  had 
passed  through  was  a  merciful  preparation  for  the 
service  into  which  she  was  about  entering,  for  she 
not  only  could  now  tenderly  sympathise  with 
those  tried  with  a  sleepy  state  in  religious  meet- 
ings, but  she  could  encourage  them  to  hope,  that 
as  she  had  been  enabled  successfully  to  resist  the 
temptation,  so  likewise  might  they  if  they  would 
earnestly  seek  to  the  Lord  Jesus  for  strength  to 
withstand.  She  had  been  thoroughly  baptized 
into  their  condition,  and  therefore  her  labour  was 
in  wisdom,  tempered  with  love  and  sympathy. 

DEFENCE  OF  WRONG,  OFTEN  MERE  DEFENCE  OF 
SELF. 

Not  long  since,  being  in  company  with  several 
others,  the  conversation  turned  upon  the  degen- 
eracy from  primitive  principles  and  practices,  so 
sorrowfully  apparent  in  many  members  of  our  re- 
ligious Society.  Entering  freely  into  the  subject 
under  discussion,  I  made  some  remarks,  in  which 
I  said  in  effect,  that  the  departures  from  the  ways 
of  Truth,  as  held  by  our  forefathers,  sprung,  I 
believed,  from  the  want  of  a  godly  restraining 
care  exercised  by  parents,  in  endeavouring  to 
bring  up  their  children  under  the  discipline  of 
the  cross  of  Christ.  These  views  were  uttered 
without  reference  to  the  actions  of  any  one  in  par- 
ticular, but  as  being  in  accordance  with  the  testi- 
mony of  Holy  Scriptures,  the  experience  of  all 
ages,  and  of  my  own  observation.  To  my  great 
surprise  a  prominent  member  in  profession  with 
Friends,  residing  at  a  distance,  took  up  the  con- 
trary side  of  the  argument.  He  did  not  say  that 
children  would  be  better  without  any  restraint,  but 
he  did  say,  and  that  more  than  once,  that  in  the 
place  where  he  lived,  the  children  of  those  who 
endeavoured  to  restrain  and  restrict  them,  turned 
out  very  badly, — worse  indeed  than  others.  This 
seemed  so  directly  in  opposition  to  the  declaration 
of  the  wise  man  in  respect  to  the  training  up  of 
children,  that  I  could  but  feel  convinced  that  the 
Friend  in  what  he  said,  was  rather  seeking  to  de- 
fend his  own  practice,  than  to  uphold  the  Truth. 
As  I  knew  nothing  of  him,  except  what  I  had 
seen  during  a  few  hours  restricted  intercourse,  I 
did  not  let  him  know  the  fears  for  his  own  condi- 
tion, which  his  remarks  had  awakened  in  my 
mind,  but  contented  myself  with  observing  that 
the  whole  sum  of  his  argument  seemed  to  amount 
to  this,  that  parents  ought  not  to  seek  to  lead 
children  in  the  way  wherein  they  should  go,  or  to 
restrain  them  from  going  in  the  way  they  should 
not.  I  remembered,  although  I  did  not  tell  him 
so,  that  the  awful  condemnation  came  upon  Eli 
of  old,  not  because  he  did  not  advise  his  children 
well,  but  he  "  restrained  them  not."  I  did  tell 
him,  however,  that  his  declaration  in  regard  to 
the  disadvantages  resulting  from  restraining  chil- 
dren, and  endeavoring  to  bring  them  up  under 
the  discipline  of  the  cross,  was  entirely  at  vari- 
ence  with  my  own  observation  and  experience. 
Parents  could  not  confer  grace  upon  their  children, 
and  sorrowful  examples  did  at  times  occur  of  those 
rightly  restrained  and  exampled  at  home  in  child- 
hood, turning  out  badly  in  after  life ;  but  that 
these  cases  were  only  exceptions  to  the  general 
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rule,  "train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go, 
and  when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  from  it." 
When  a  family  which  has  been  blessed  with  pious 
parents,  generally  turn  out  evil,  it  is  almost  cer- 
tain that  there  has  been  a  want  of  proper  training 
and  wholesome  discipline,  a  culpable  remission  in 
restraining  them  when  very  young.  This  want 
of  proper  control  and  submission  to  authority,  has 
destroyed  in  great  measure  the  beneficial  influence 
of  the  good  example  set  by  the  humble  pious  walk 
of  their  parents,  and  thus  the  discipline  of  the 
cross,  not  having  been  enforced,  the  way  had  been 
opened  to  liberty  which  has  led  too  often  to  licen- 
tiousness. There  were,  I  was  constrained  to  ad- 
mit, a  few  cases  in  which  well  concerned  parents 
had,  by  unbending  harshness  and  ill-judged  and 
improperly  enforced  restraint,  altogether  broken 
the  reins  of  parental  authority,  so  as  eventually 
to  lose  all  control  over  their  offspring.  The  ob- 
servations of  this  justifier  of  allowing  children  to 
govern  themselves,  was  made  in  the  presence  of 
some  younger  Friends,  and  of  some  having  chil- 
dren to  educate,  and  might  have  been,  if  character 
had  given  weight  to  his  opinions,  of  a  very  evil 
tendency.  When  the  consequences  which  might 
result  from  his  views  were  briefly  stated,  he  pro- 
fessed that  he  was  not  arguing^  only  stating  things 
as  he  had  seen  them. 

In  musing  over  the  conversation,  I  came  to  the 
conclusion,  or  rather  I  was  confirmed  in  a  pre- 
viously formed  judgment,  that  the  individual  be- 
longed to  the  class  of  modern  innovators,  who 
wish  to  take  Quakerism  without  the  cross,  and 
who  desire  to  administer  it  in' such  a  pleasant 
manner  to  their  children,  that  their  self-love,  their 
habits  of  self-indulgence,  and  even  the  natural 
repugnance  to  good  of  the  unregenerate  heart, 
might  take  no  offence  at  it.  I  felt,  in  short,  that 
in  all  he  had  said,  he  was  merely  defending  his 
own  practice,  and  seeking  for  instances  to  support 
it.  We  parted  without  after  opportunity  of  re 
lieving  my  mind  to  him,  but  I  was  not  surprised 
to  hear,  as  I  did  shortly  afterwards,  from  one  of 
his  acquaintance,  that  in  unbounded  liberality  he 
had  indulged  a  child  of  his  in  things  contrary  to 
the  discipline,  even  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of 
which  he  was  a  member.  From  various  quarters 
I  heard  of  his  inconsistent  conduct,  which  some 
not  consistent  themselves,  had  sufficient  discern- 
ment to  feel  to  be  contrary  to  the  Truth,  and  as 
Buch  to  condemn. 

Many  a  professed  infidel  is  not  one  in  reality 
They  feel  that  the  whole  tenor  of  their  lives  is 
contrary  to  chistianity,  to  the  pure,  holy  requir 
ings  of  the  gospel  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ;  and  they  know  without  a  change  of  heart 
and  a  love  for  Ilim  who  died  for  them,  which 
they  have  not,  they  cannot,  if  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity  be  true,  be  saved.  The  natural  man 
is  enmity  against  God,  and  in  the  condition  in 
which  they  are,  they  wish  that  salvation  by  Christ, 
through  his  precious  offering,  and  the  sanctifying 
influences  of  His  grace  and  good  spirit,  with  the 
attendant  consequences  of  damnation  to  the  un- 
believing and  unholy,  were  not  true,  and  in  des- 
peration they  declare  they  do  not  believe  in  Him. 
This  is  often  all  in  self-defence,  and  however 
much  they  may  desire  their  assertions  were  true, 
they,  in  the  secret  of  their  hearts,  do  not  believe 
them. 

When  professors  of  religion  argue  in  favour  of 
the  attendance  of  gay  parties  and  musical  enter- 
tainments, wc  may,  without  want  of  charity,  con- 
clude they  cither  frequent  such  themselves,  or  are 
allowing  their  children  or  those  under  their  care 
to  do  so.  When  brought  upon  the  bed  of  death, 
if  favoured  with  reason  at  that  awful  period,  these 
things  will  appear  in  a  different  aspect.  Then 


like  a  dying  youth,  of  whose  last  testimony  a 
record  has  been  published,  they  would  be  eager 
to  exclaim  to  those  who  have  care  of  the  young, 
"  Do  warn  them  against  worldly  conformity  and 
gay  parties.    They  are  the  bane  of  true  piety." 


Selected. 

LAUS  DEO. 

[On  hearing  the  bells  ring  for  the  Constitutional 
Amendment  abolishing  slavery  in  the  United  States.] 

BY  J.  G.  WHITTIER. 

It  is  done  I 
Clang  of  bell  and  roar  of  gun 

Send  the  tidings  up  and  down. 
How  the  belfries  rock  and  reel, 
How  the  great  guns,  peal  on  peal, 

Fling  the  joy  from  town  to  townl 

Ring,  0  bells  I 

Every  stroke  exulting  tells 
Of  the  burial-hour  of  crime. 

Loud  and  long  that  all  may  hear, 

Bing  for  every  listening  ear 
Of  Eternity  and  Time! 

Let  us  kneel ; 

God's  own  voice  is  in  that  peal. 
And  this  spot  is  holy  ground. 

Lord  forgive  us  I    What  are  we. 

That  our  eyes  this  glory  see, 
That  our  ears  have  heard  the  sound  I 

For  the  Lord 

On  the  whirlwind  is  abroad; 
In  the  earthquake  be  has  spoken : 

He  has  smitten  with  his  thunder 

The  iron  walls  asunder, 
And  the  gates  of  brass  are  broken  I 

Loud  and  long, 

Lift  the  old  exulting  song; 
Sing  with  Miriam  by  the  sea : 

He  hath  cast  the  mighty  down; 

Horse  and  rider  sink  and  drown; 
He  hath  triumphed  gloriously  1 

Did  we  dare 

In  our  agony  of  prayer 
Ask  for  more  than  he  has  done? 

When  was  ever  his  right  hand 

Over  any  time  or  land 
Stretched  as  now,  beneath  the  sun? 

How  they  pale, 
Ancient  myth  and  song,  and  tale, 

In  this  wonder  of  our  days, 
When  the  cruel  rod  of  war 
Blossoms  white  with  righteous  law, 

And  the  wrath  of  man  is  praise  1 

Blotted  out  I 

All  within  and  all  about 
Shall  a  fresher  life  begin  ; 

Freer  breathe  the  universe 

As  it  rolls  its  heavy  curse 
On  the  dead  and  buried  sin  I 

It  is  done  I 
In  the  circuit  of  the  sun 

Shall  the  sound  thereof  go  forth. 
It  shall  bid  the  sad  rejoice, 
It  shall  give  the  dumb  a  voice, 

It  shall  belt  with  joy  the  earth  I 

Ring  and  swing 
Bells  of  joy!  on  morning's  wing 

Send  the  song  of  praise  abroad  ; 
With  a  sound  of  broken  chains 
Tell  the  nations  that  he  reigns 

Who  alone  is  Lord  and  God  ! 

— Independent. 

Rain. — But  what  becomes  of  the  rain  ?  Would 
that  I  could  answer  this  question  satisfactorily. 
We  all  understand  the  general  theory  of  the 
aqueous  circulation,  but  the  deepest  philosophy 
and  the  keenest  science  are  not  able  to  fathom  its 
details,  or  to  comprehend  in  their  fulness  the 
world  of  wonderful  adaptations  which  the  ques- 
tion unfolds.  We  all  know  that  the  drops  of  rain 
percolate  through  the  soil,  and  collect  in  natural 
reservoirs  formed  between  the  layers  of  rock,  and 


that  these  reservoirs  supply  the  springs.  The 
rills  from  numerou?  adjacent  springs  unite  tc 
form  a  brook,  which  increases  as  it  flows,  until  ilj 
finally  becomes  the  majestic  river,  rolling  silentlj 
on  its  course.  Every  drop  of  that  water  has  beer 
an  incessant  wanderer  since  the  dawn  of  creation 
and  it  will  soon  be  merged  again  in  the  vast  ocean 
only  to  begin  anew  its  familiar  journey. 

If  you  would  gain  an  idea  of  the  magnitudi 
and  extent  of  this  wonderful  circulation,  you  mus 
bring  together  in  imagination  all  the  rivers  of  th( 
world — the  Amazon  and  the  Oronoco,  the  Nih 
and  the  Ganges,  the  Mississippi  and  the  St.  Law 
rence,  and,  adding  to  these  the  ten  thousands  o 
lesser  streams,  endeavour  to  form  a  conception  oi 
the  incalculable  amount  of  water  which  durinji 
twenty-four  hours  they  pour  into  the  vast  basil 
of  the  world,  and  then  remember  that  during  th' 
same  period  at  least  four  times  as  much  wate 
must  have  been  raised  in  vapour,  and  scattered  ii 
rain  over  the  surface  of  the  land. 

Would  you  form  an  idea  of  the  importance  o 
this  circulation,  you  must  not  limit  your  appreci 
ation  to  its  economical  value,  as  a  great  source  o 
power,  working  the  mills  and  the  forges  of  civi, 
ized  man,  and  building  up  vast  marts  of  manufac 
turing  industry,  nor  must  you  regard  alone  it 
commercial  value,  bearing  as  it  does  on  its  bosot 
to  the  ocean  the  freights  of  empires.  These  aj 
plications  of  power,  however  important  in  then 
selves,  are  insignificant  in  extent  compared  wit 
those  mighty  agencies  which  the  aqueous  circuli 
tion  is  constantly  exerting  in  nature.  It  has  bee 
the  great  agent  of  geological  changes;  here  was! 
ing  away  continents,  and  there  building  them  up 
here  gullying  out  valleys,  and  there  smoothit 
away  inequalities  of  surface  ;  here  dissolving  oi 
the  particles  of  metals  from  the  solid  rocks,  ar 
there  collecting  them  together  in  beds  of  usef  | 
ores.  It  has  covered  the  earth  with  verdure  ar| 
animal  life,  by  conveying  nourishment  to  the  plai 
and  food  to  the  animal.  It  sustains  our  own  b 
dies,  for  it  is  a  portion  of  this  very  circulatic 
which  ebbs  and  flows  in  our  veins,  and  who 
pulsations  beat  out  the  moments  of  our  lives  :  at 
could  I  bring  together  in  one  picture  the  infini 
number  of  beneficent  ends  which  it  has  been  ma' 
by  Providence  to  subserve,  I  am  sure  that  y 
would  agree  with  me  that  there  is  not  in  natu 
stronger  evidence  of  design  than  in  the  adapt 
tions  of  this  simple  and  familiar  liquid. — Proft 
sor  Cooke. 


Appeared  in  the  ministry  at  the  week-d 
meeting ;  but  omitting  to  close  at  a  proper  tin 
when  a  pointing  so  to  do  was  internally  presente 
and  proceeding  to  utter  a  few  more  expressioi 
flatness  and  uneasiness  ensued. 

Oh  the  spiritual  skilfulness,  distinction  ai 
propriety  which  ought  ever  to  attend  the  exi 
cise  of  a  gospel  ministry.  What  was  predicted 
the  Holy  Head  also  appertaining  in  measure 
the  members  :  "  he  shall  be  quick  of  understar 
ing  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord;"  "but  who  is  su 
cient  for  these  things  !" — S.  Scott's  Diary. 

Coal  in  the  Far  West. — An  extensive  strnd 
of  excellent  coal  has  been  found  at  Fort  V\u 
One  mine  was  six  feet  thick.  This  coal  field  d- 
tends  to  the  south-west,  and,  it  is  supposed,  oi- 
crops  on  the  slopes  of  the  Black  Hills.  T» 
existence  of  this  great  coal-field  half  way  jDctwei 
the  Great  Lakes  and  Rocky  Mountains  is  a  ftt 
the  value  of  which  cannot  be  well  over-estimate. 
Aside  from  furnishing  fuel  for  navigation  on  tJ 
Upper  Missouri  River,  it  is  a  controlling  elemtt 
in  the  location  of  a  railroad  across  the  great  plais 
to  the  Pacific. — Late  Paper. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

When  the  primitive  Friends  began  to  preach 
e  scripture  doctrine  of  Christ's  guidance  by  his 
jy"  )irit  in  the  heart,  and  the  necessity  for  all  chris- 
•    ins  to  give  heed  and  submission  to  its  revelations 
d  operations  there,  in  order  to  become  his  dis- 
ples,  they  were  derided  and  persecuted  therefor. 
,  was  opposed  and  denounced  by  the  high  pre- 
ssors of  that  day  as  fanaticism,  and  the  gaols  of 
reat  Britain  wer^^crowded  with  those  who  would 
3t  compromise  this  doctrine  and  its  legitimate 
uits,  to  conform  to  the  unjust  demands  of  an 
tolerant  government  and  the  exactions  of  a  cruel 
id  irreligious  priesthood.    Since  then,  we  may 
lankfully  acknowledge,  this  truth  has  been  con- 
antly  gaining  in  the  professing  christian  church, 
ntil  now  most  religious  denominations  more  or 
ss  fully  acknowledge  and  inculcate  it. 
The  following,  taken  from  a  recent  number  of 
ne  of  the  religious  periodicals  of  Philadelphia  is, 
e  believe,  consonant  with  the  faith  held  by 
bat  part  of  the  Episcopalian  society,  called  Low 
hurch, 

WALK  IN  THE  SPIRIT. 

"No  less  than  four  times  does  St.  Paul  speak 
[,  if  walking  in  the  Spirit.  '  This  I  say,  then,  walk 
n  the  Spirit,  and  ye  shall  not  fulfil  (or  fulfil  not) 
he  lust  of  the  flesh.'    'If  we  live  in  the  Spirit, 
et  us  also  walk  in  the  Spirit.'    'There  is,  there- 
ore,  now  no  condemnation  to  them  which  are  in 
]hrist  Jesus,  who  walk  not  after  the  flesh,  but 
ifter  the  Spirit.'    '  That  the  righteousness  of  the 
aw  might  be  fulfilled  in  us  who  walk  not  after 
he  flesh  but  after  the  Spirit.' 
"  What  is  it  to  be  in  the  Spirit  ?  It  is  to  have 
jjljiaur  hearts  made  temples  of  the  Holy  Grhost,  so 
that  the  Spirit  of  Grod  dwelleth  in  us  as  the  ruling, 
J  guiding,  life-giving  principle  and  power  of  our 
being.    It  is  to  be  spiritually  minded,  in  opposi- 
ion  to  a  carnal  or  fleshly  mind.    The  carnal  mind 
is  at  enmity  with  God,  the  spiritual  mind  is  at 
peace  with  him.   The  carnal  mind  understandeth 
not  the  things  of  God,  the  spiritual  mind  is  ena- 
bled to  discern  the  truth  of  God.    The  carnal 
mind  takes  heed  only  to  the  things  of  the  flesh, 
ij^tut  they  that  are  after  the  Spirit  do  mind  the 
things  of  the  Spirit.    They  that  are  in  the  flesh 
cannot  please  God  ;  they  that  are  in  the  Spirit 
rejoice  in  him.    They  that  live  after  the  flesh 
shall  die;  they  who,  through  the  Spirit,  mortify 
the  deeds  of  the  body,  shall  live.    They  who  are 
led  by  the  flesh,  are  under  the  spirit  of  bondage 
again  to  fear,  but  they  who  are  led  by  the  Spirit 
have  received  the  spirit  of  adoption,  whereby  they 
cry,  Abba,  Father. 

"  They  that  sow  to  the  flesh  shall  of  the  flesh 
reap  corruption,  but  they  who  sow  to  the  Spirit 
shall  of  the  Spirit  reap  life  everlasting.  To  them 
who  walk  after  the  flesh  there  is  condemnation 
but  there  is  no  condemnation  to  them  who  walk 
in  the  Spirit,  for  to  be  carnally  minded  is  death, 
but  to  be  spiritually  minded  is  life  and  peace 

"  We  are  in  the  Spirit,  then,  says  St.  Paul,  '  if 
so  be  that  the  Spirit  of  God  dwell  in  you.'  But 
this  indwelling  Spirit  is  not  dormant,  inoperative, 
silent.  No  !  Wherever  the  Spirit  of  God  dwells 
there  will,  of  necessity,  be  seen  life,  energy,  and 
the  outspoken  words  of  truth  and  righteousness. 

"The  indwelliug  Spirit  always  makes  Limself 
manifest.  He  is  a  Spirit  of  light,  and  must  ever 
emit  light.  He  is  a  Spirit  of  truth,  and  must 
ever  show  forth  the  truth.  He  is  a  Spirit  of  ho- 
liness, and  must  ever  manifest  holiness  in  the 
heart  and  life.  He  is  the  Spirit  of  grace  and 
supplication,  and  must  ever  beget  a  prayerful 
spirit.  In  fine,  in  whatsoever  heart  the  Spirit 
dwells,  there  will  be  seen  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit 
— *  Love,  joy,  peace,  long-suffering,  gentleness, 


goodness,  faith,  meekness,  temperance.'  We  may 
be  said,  then,  to  walk  in  the  Spirit  when  our  lives 
are  under  the  daily  control  and  influence  of  the 
Holy  Ghost;  when  that  blessed  Spirit  worketh  in 
and  through  us  as  a  spirit  of  prayer,  of  holiness, 
of  love,  of  joy,  of  adoption  ;  when  there  is  evinc- 
ed a  love  of  spiritual  things,  conformity  to  the 
will  of  Christ,  a  mortifying  of  the  deeds  of  the 
body,  and  increasing  desires  after  holiness.  When 
these  are  brought  forth  in  us,  the  fruit  of  the 
Spirit,  love  to  God  and  love  to  men,  joy  in  the 
Holy  Ghost,  peace  with  God  through  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  long-sufi'ering  toward  the  froward 
and  the  erring,  gentlene.ss  to  the  harsh  and  vio- 
lent, goodness  of  daily  life,  faith  in  God,  meek- 
ness towards  all  men,  temperance,  or  that  mode- 
ration and  sobriety  of  demeanor  which  contradis- 
tinguishes us  from  those  lovers  of  pleasure  who 
run  into  every  excess  of  rioi,  and  whose  glory  is 
in  their  shame. 

"  We  can  walk  safdy  only  as  we  walk  in  the 
Spirit,  for  the  Spirit  helpethour  infirmities.  We 
can  walk  liuliltj  only  as  we  walk  in  the  Spirit,  for 
he  is  the  Spirit  of  holiness.  We  can  walk  under- 
standingly  only  as  we  walk  in  the  Spirit,  for  it  is 
his  ofiice  to  guide  into  all  truth.  We  can  walk 
joyfully  only  as  we  walk  in  the  Spirit,  for  our  re- 
joicing is  in  the  Holy  Ghost.  We  can  walk  with 
God  only  as  we  walk  in  the  Spirit,  for  if  any  man 
have  not  the  Spirit  of  Christ  he  is  none  of  his. 

"  This  Spirit  is  given  in  answer  to  prayer,  and 
is  ever  to  be  obtained  at  the  Mercy  Seat,  for  Je- 
sus tells  us  that  God  is  more  willing  to  give  his 
Holy  Spirit  to  them  that  ask  him,  than  parents 
are  to  give  good  things  unto  their  children. 

"  If  we  have  it  no(  it  is  because  we  ask  it  not, 
and  if  we  ask  it  not  we  do  despite  unto  the  Holy 
Ghost." — Epis.  Recorder. 


Serf  Emancipation. 

"I  recently  spent,"  says  James  Long,  "five 
months  in  Bussia,  mainly  to  gain  information  from 
the  best  sources  on  the  facts  connected  with  the 
serf  emancipation  movement,  and  I  have  consulted 
the  enemies  as  well  as  the  friends  of  the  measure 
English  and  German  residents,  as  well  as  Bus 
sians.  The  leaders  afl'orded  me  every  facility  of 
access  to  official  documents;  and  I  visited  estates 
in  various  parts  of  Bussia  to  make  further  in- 
quiries into  the  local  working  of  the  measure. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  conduct  of 
Bussia  toward  Poland  in  carrying  on  the  present 
war,  I  trust  that  due  credit  may  be  given  to  the 
present  emperor  and  the  Bussian  liberals  for  this 
noble  act  of  serf  emancipation.  They  had  a  hard 
battle  to  fight  against  the  reactionary  party,  who 
denounced  emancipation  as  socialism,  for  they 
knew  that  it  must  gradually  introduce  in  its  train 
a  host  of  other  reforms.  They  prophesied  that 
anarchy  and  bloodshed  must  ensue ;  but  the  em 
peror  gave  no  heed,  and  was  prepared  to  risk  his 
crown  and  his  life  in  order  to  free  the  peasant. 

Serf  emancipation  is  an  accomplished  fact. 
Twenty-three  millions  of  an  intelligent,  active 
peasantry  have  been  by  it  raised  from  the  degrada- 
tion of  being  mere  chattels,  things  for  sale.  The 
intellect  and  social  energies  of  the  serfs,  which 
had  been  frozen  up  for  centuries,  are  now  set  free; 
and  this  great  social  change  has  been  effected 
within  two  years,  in  spite  of  the  formidable  oppo- 
sition of  the  Bussian  nobility.  The  fiat  of  one 
man,  supported  by  a  few  choice  spirits,  has  accom- 
plished all  this.  The  revolution  has  been  a  blood- 
less one;  no  social  disorganization  has  resulted; 
and  even  some  of  its  bitterest  opponents  now  ad- 
mit that,  as  the  operation  had  to  be  performed 
sometime,  it  was  as  well  to  do  it  at  once,  and  are 


learning  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  new  order  of 
things. 

1.  This  great  event  gives  a  powerful  impetus 
to  the  general  cause  of  anti-slavery.  It  took  many 
years,  and  the  expenditure  of  £20,000,0(50  sterl- 
ing, to  emancipate  800,000  slaves  in  the  West 
Indies.  American  slavery  has  lasted  a  long  time, 
and  is  still  a  fearful  blot;  but  in  Bussia  we  have, 
in  the  short  space  of  two  years,  the  emancipation 
of  23,000,000  of  a  fine  race  of  peasants.  The  in- 
fluence and  example  of  these  emancipated  serfs 
will  operate  on  the  world,  and  will  show  that, 
while  so  beneficial  a  revolution  has  taken  place 
successfully  in  Bussia,  other  countries  may  learn 
to  '  go  and  do  likewise.'  The  serfs  have  shown, 
by  their  peaceable  demeanor,  and  by  avoiding  any 
violent  excess,  that  they  knew  how  to  appreciate 
their  newly-acquired  liberty. 

2.  The  friends  of  constitutional  government 
have  also  reason  to  rejoice  in  serf  emancipation, 
as  forming  the  first  instalment  of  liberal  institu- 
tions in  Bussia.  Even  the  late  Emperor  Nicholas 
was  convinced  that  emancipation  was  necessary; 
but  he  would  not  give  it,  knowing  that  it  would 
involve  reform  in  all  other  departments  of  the 
State.  As  serf  emancipation  included  municipal 
institutions  for  the  peasantry,  a  constitution  for 
all  Bussia  follows  as  a  corollary;  and  I  found, 
among  all  intelligent  Bussians,  the  full  conviction 
that  a  constitution  must  naturally  come  in  a  few 
years ;  that,  as  municipal  constitutions  grow  out 
of  emancipation,  so  provincial  assemblies  are  the 
result  of  municipal  freedom,  and  a  constitution 
will  be  the  fruit  of  provincial  assemblies.  These 
steps  are  now  being  taken. 

3.  Municipal  institutions  for  all  Bussia  are  the 
certain  result.  I  have  been  delighted  to  see  how 
the  peasantry,  by  means  of  the  commune,  or  village 
elective  council,  regulate  their  own  affairs,  elect 
the  chief  of  each  village  and  have  their  regular 
village  meetings.  This  municipal  liberty  granted 
to  peasants  cannot  be  limited  to  them  ;  there  will 
soon  be  municipal  bodies  in  every  town  in  Bussia. 
Moscow  and  Petersburg,  since  the  last  two  years, 
have  been  granted  mayors,  elected  by  the  citizens, 
without  the  control  of  government,  and  also  pro- 
vincial assemblies.  As  the  next  step,  what  has 
been  conceded  to  the  peasants  cannot  be  denied 
to  the  merchant  and  noble.  These  municipal  in- 
stitutions are  training  schools  for  the  peasantry; 
they  enable  them  to  resist  the  oppression  of  the 
noble  and  the  government  employees  ;  they  also 
break  the  force  of  that  centralization  which  has 
been  such  a  curse  to  Bussia ;  and  they  are  nuclei 
to  protect  the  weak  against  the  venal  police  of 
Bussia;  for  in  the  peasants'  court,  oral  evidence, 
summary  decision,  and  publicity  form  the  rules 
of  proceeding,  while  a  simple  and  cheap  code  of 
law  is  administered. 

4.  An  honorary  magistracy  and  municipal  in- 
stitutions serve  as  training  schools  for  justices  of 
the  peace,  a  class  who  may  exercise  an  important 
influence  in  diminishing  what  has  been  admitted 
to  be  the  great  curse  of  Bussia,  viz.,  the  venality 
of  ill-paid  employees,  and  bribery.  To  carry  out 
the  Emancipation  Act,  fifteen  hundred  unpaid 
justices  of  the  peace  were  nominated  by  the  gov- 
ernment. It  is  intended  that  they  shall  be  con- 
tinued to  discharge  similar  duties  to  those  of 
country  magistrates  in  England. 

5.  The  cause  of  Education  is,  moreover,  iden- 
tified with  Emancipation.  Already,  within  two 
years,  more  than  8,000  new  schools  have  sprung 
into  existence  through  individual  efforts  among 
the  peasantry,  and  they  are  rapidly  on  the  increase. 
The  peasant  is  anxious  to  be  able  to  read  the  laws 
by  which  he  is  governed;  and  the  elevation  of  his 
social  position  through  emancipation  gives  him 
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the  means  as  well  as  the  inclination  to  learn  to 
read.  The  example  of  peasant  elevation  in  other 
parts  of  Europe  confirms  this.  In  Russia,  before 
emancipation,  there  was  scarcely  a  day-school 
among  the  peasantry;  but  these  8,000  schools 
have  arisen  spontaneously  from  the  wish  of  the 
peasants,  aided  by  the  clergy  and  gentry.  The 
government  has  spent  nothing  on  them.  The 
Emperor  Nicholas  allowed  only  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, and  that  to  a  very  limited  degree ;  serf 
emancipation  inaugurates  the  education  of  the 
masses. 

6.  Religious  progress,  too,  is  deeply  connected 
with  an  enlightened  and  independent  peasantry, 
who  will  not  be  the  victims  of  superstition  or 
priestcraft.  Religion  follows  in  the  train  of  civil 
liberty.  With  the  fall  of  feudal  tyranny,  priestly 
exactions  and  domination  must  cease.  Many 
Russians  have  assured  me  that,  since  emancipa- 
tion, a  great  desire  has  sprung  up  in  various  quar- 
ters among  the  peasantry  to  read  the  Scriptures, 
and  they  show  their  interest  by  purchasing  copies, 
while,  to  meet  the  new  state  of  things,  the  Greek 
Church  is  publishing  the  Russian  New  Testament 
at  Qd.  a  copy. 

7.  The  cause  of  Peace,  also,  is  likely  to  be 
served.  Under  serfdom  the  military  life  benefited 
the  peasants,  as  becoming  a  soldier  conferred 
freedom  on  them  ;  but  the  peasant  now  has  a  status 
and  a  stake  in  the  country,  and  is  therefore  not 
so  inclined  to  become  '  food  for  powder.'  Serf 
emancipation,  by  pushing  on  internal  reform,  is 
calculated  to  withdraw  the  attention  from  objects 
of  aggression,  and  point  out  to  Russia  that  inter- 
nal development,  and  not  foreign  conquest,  is  her 
true  strength.  The  Russian  peasant  sympathizes 
with  this,  as  he  has  secured  to  him  by  emancipa- 
tion the  possession  of  land,  the  great  desideratum 
with  the  masses  in  Russia.  The  grand  scope  of 
her  ambition,  a  proletariat  peasantry,  supplies 
ample  material  for  war.  The  Russian  peasant, 
therefore,  will  naturally  prefer  agriculture  to  war, 
while  the  elevation  of  the  social  position,  in  crea- 
ting new  wants,  will  give  a  fresh  impulse  to  trade, 
one  of  the  great  antagonists  of  war. 

8.  The  effects  in  Asia  are  likely  to  be  great. 
Already,  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  India, 
has  this  great  measure  received  the  warmest  sym- 
pathy from  natives  of  all  classes,  who  view  it  as 
a  sign  of  great  good  to  them  that  Russian  influ- 
ence in  Central  and  Northern  Asia  will  be  on  the 
side  of  an  emancipation  policy,  as  English  influ- 
ence has  been  in  India.  The  Sclavonic  and 
Anglo-Saxon  races  will  thus  co-operate  as  anti- 
slavery  advocates  through  Asia. 

9.  The  Russian  nobility  have  long  been  noted 
for  absenteeism,  extravagant  luxury,  and  false 
varnish.  Serfdom  tempted  them  to  be  tyrants, 
and  afforded  full  scope  for  all  depraved  propensi- 
ties. The  troops  of  servants  kept  in  idleness  en- 
ervated the  master,  while  the  power  he  had  of 
deporting  them  to  Siberia,  or  inflicting  torture, 
produced  a  hardening  effect  on  his  heart.  To 
keep  up  a  life  of  luxury,  he  had  to  peculate  in 
the  public  ofticos.  There  are  nearly  three  hun- 
dred thousand  nobles  in  Russia,  pjraancipation 
is  already  leading  many  of  them  to  reside  on  their 
own  estates,  and  consequently  to  lead  simple  lives, 
and  identify  themselves  more  with  the  welfare  of 
the  country. 

10.  The  social  condition  of  the  peasant,  raore- 
cvcr,  is  being  improved.  The  anxiety  of  the 
peasant  to  purchase  land,  so  strongly  marked  in 
France,  is  showing  itself  also  in  Russia,  thus  lead- 
ing to  habits  of  industry  in  order  to  procure  the 
means  of  making  the  purchase.  Indolence,  the 
natural  fruit  of  serfdom,  is  giving  way  to  the  en- 
couragoment  of  industry.    One  million  peasants 


have  bought  the  land  on  which  they  were  formerly 
located,  borrowing  the  money  from  government. 
The  price  of  land  is  rising  all  through  Russia, 
owing  to  the  peasants  renting  or  hiring  it  to  a  far 
greater  extent  than  formerly,  though  the  enemies 
of  emancipation  said  the  peasants  would  be  too 
indolent  to  cultivate  the  land.  Money  is  no  longer 
hidden  in  earthen  pots  in  the  ground,  or  in  the 
wall,  through  fear  of  the  steward.  The  peasants' 
houses  in  some  quarters  are  exhibiting  a  greater 
appearance  of  comfort,  providing  more  room,  in- 
stead of  crowding,  as  formerly,  twenty-five  into  a 
room.  More  houses  have  been  built  within  the 
last  two  years  than  during  the  previous  six. 

In  conclusioUj  peace  has  been  generally  main- 
tained. During  the  carrying  out  of  this  measure, 
there  were  only  two  cases  of  revolt,  caused  by  a 
rumor  spread  among  ten  thousand  peasants  that 
the  emperor  had  ordered  no  more  money  to  be 
paid.  I  myself  resided  for  a  time  in  a  district 
one  hundred  miles  south  of  Moscow,  and  the  pro- 
prietor never  locked  his  door  at  night.  Nowhere 
in  Russia  did  I  hear  any  expressions  uttered  of 
apprehensions  of  social  disorganization  or  not. 

A  Striking  Providence. 

—  Thompson,  of  St.  Gennys,  Cornwall,  Eng- 
land, was  well  known,  not  only  to  the  parishion- 
ers among  whom  he  lived,  but  to  the  neighbour- 
hood at  large,  for  the  great  liberality  of  his  cha- 
racter. He  was  literally  what  Paul  describes  "  as 
poor,  yet  making  many  rich ;  as  having  nothing, 
and  yet  possessing  all  things." 

It  was  the  uniform  custom  of  this  truly  apostolic 
pastor,  every  year,  at  the  close  of  harvest,  to  dis- 
tribute the  surplus  of  his  glebe  among  the  poor  of 
his  parish,  after  housing  first  the  necessary  sup- 
ply of  his  own  little  household,  which  consisted  of 
but  himself,  a  man  servant,  and  an  old  domestic 
housekeeper. 

It  so  happened,  however,  that  one  year  a  pecu- 
liar circumstance  occurred,  which  compelled  him 
to  depart  from  his  usual  plan.  He  had  engaged, 
in  the  openness  and  generosity  of  his  heart,  to 
subscribe  $100  towards  the  expense  of  building  a 
chapel  in  a  distant  town,  where  the  parishioners 
were  too  numerous  to  be  well  accommodated  in 
their  own  parish  church.  Having  always  the  love 
of  God  and  the  salvation  of  souls  in  view,  he  did 
not  regret  his  promise ;  but  unable  to  raise  the 
money  by  any  other  means  than  by  breaking  in 
upon  the  little  hoard  of  his  poor  parishioners,  he 
had  no  expedient  but  that  of  selling  what  befoi'e 
he  had  always  given  away,  and  converting  the 
corn  into  money  to  fulfil  his  engagement  for  the 
chapel.  Instead,  therefore,  of  calling  his  poor 
parishioners  together  as  .usual,  to  take  from  the 
fields  their  harvest,  he  was  obliged  to  invite  some 
of  the  richer  ones  of  the  village  to  buy  as  much  i 
corn  as  would  supply  the  SlOO  which  he  had  pro- 
mised towards  the  erection  of  the  chapel.  The 
expedient  was  painful  to  a  man  of  Thompson's 
feelings ;  but  the  obligation  seemed  unavoidable. 

Having,  by  selling  his  corn,  obtained  the 
money,  Thompson  left  his  home  with  the  inten- 
tion to  be  himself  the  bearer  of  his  benefaction. 
In  his  journey,  which  was  about  twenty  miles,  he 
overtook  on  the  road  a  young  lady  mounted  on  a 
single  horse  like  himself;  and  being  a  man  of 
very  cheerful  and  communicative  manners,  he 
accosted  her  with  a  degree  of  frankness  which  his 
age  and  profession  might  seem  to  authorize. 
"  AVell  overtaken,"  said  he,  "fair  lady,  will  you 
accept  of  an  old  man  over  the  down  for  your  com- 
panion '/  I  am  too  old  indeed  to  promise  you  much 
protection  J  but  1  trust  God  will  protect  us  both." 
There  was  a  certain  something  in  the  manner  with 
which  Thompson  said  this,  that  was  very  attrao- 


tive,  so  that  the  young  lady,  feeling  a  strong  pi 
possession  in  his  favour,  immediately  thank 
him  and  accepted  his  company.  She  express^ 
much  pleasure  in  his  society,  and  as  it  appear 
they  were  both  going  to  the  same  town,  thi 
trotted  on  together.  In  the  course  of  their  co 
versation,  which  was  about  the  best  things,  ] 
told  her  his  name,  and  what  a  happy  village 
poor  people  his  was,  and  how  dear  the  parishio 
ers  were  to  him.  But  he  aijloided  saying  at 
thing  which  might  lead  her  to  imagine  that  the 
happiness  resulted  from  his  bounty,  or  that  h 
conduct  differed  from  that  of  his  neighbour 
When  they  arrived  at  the  town,  and  were  aboi 
to  part,  Thompson  acquainted  his  fellow-travell 
with  the  name  of  the  friend  to  whose  house  I 
was  going,  expressing  at  the  same  time  his  wis 
that  he  might  see  the  young  lady  again. 

The  young  lady  was  so  much  pleased  with  h< 
companion  on  the  road,  that  the  same  evening 
in  the  course  of  conversation  with  her  friends, 
whose  house  she  was  come  upon  a  visit,  she  coul 
not  help  relating  the  circumstance  respecting  th 
very  agreeable  old  clergyman  she  had  met  on  th 
road,  of  the  name  of  Thompson,  and  with  ho) 
many  pleasant  subjects  he  had  entertained  he 
"  Thompson  \"  cried  the  lady  of  the  house,  ' 
wonder  whether  he  is  a  relation  to  the  Captaii 
Thompson  we  have  been  so  many  years  inquirinj 
for  in  vain.    I  have  $150  tied  up  in  a  bag  by  m 
late  husband,  due  to  the  captain,  who  ordered 
to  be  left  until  called  for.    I  suppose  the  captaii 
is  long  since  dead,  and  his  executor,  whoever  h 
be,  knows  nothing  of  it."    "  Who  can  tell,"  an 
swered  the  young  lady,  "  whether  this  Mr.  Thomp 
son  may  not  be  the  very  man  ?  Suppose  we  sen( 
to  call  him  hither."    The  lady  of  the  house  con 
senting  so  to  do,  despatched  a  servant  requestin 
the  favour  of  his  company,  with  which  the  gooc 
old  man  immediately  complied. 

In  the  course  of  conversation,  the  old  lady 
the  house  said  she  understood  his  name  was 
Thompson  ;  and  desired  to  ask  him  if  he  knew 
a  Captain  Thompson  who  was  in  the  East  Indi{ 
service?  "  Yes,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  "  foi 
he  was  my  brother."    And  he  began  to  relat 
such  circumstances  of  him  as  rendered  the  mat 
ter  unquestionable.    The  lady  was  rejoiced  at  the 
discovery ;  "  for,"  said  she,     my  late  husban 
bought  a  small  garden  from  Captain  Thompson 
and  the  captain,  hastening  to  sea  before  he  had 
received  the  money  agreed  for  the  purchase,  $150 
was  left  in  his  hands,  which  was  put  in  a  bag 
waiting  the  captain's  return.    But  this  never  took 
place.    And  at  my  husband's  death,  he  left 
strict  charge  to  keep  the  money  ready  for  him 
whenever  lie  should  call." 

Thompson  looked  amazed  at  the  discovery ;  his 
brother  having  been  dead  for  several  years,  auv* 
himself  the  only  surviving  relation,  and  the  exec-' 
utor  and  residuary  legatee  to  his  effects. 

The  first  impression  brought  upou  his  mind,  so 
soon  as  the  lady  of  the  house  put  the  bag  with 
the  $150  into  his  hand,  was  striking.  He  could 
not  refrain,  before  them  all,  from  breaking  fortli 
into  expressions  of  devout  gratitude  to  God  ;  and 
falling  upou  his  knees,  with  his  eyes  lifted  up,  hr 
exclaimed,  "  Blessed  be  God  !  how  gracious,  how 
wonderful,  thus  to  provide  for  my  poor  people  at 
home  !  The  money  will  be  theirs  again."  He 
hastened  home  to  his  friend,  to  inform  him  of 
what  had  happened  ;  and  so  very  full  was  his 
soul  with  joy  upon  this  occasion,  that  as  he  en- 
tered his  house,  he  cried  out,  "  Praise  God  for 
ever  !  Tell  it  in  Gath  ;  publish  it  in  Askelon. 
Our  God  is  a  faithful  God."  His  host  was  aston- 
ished, and  for  a  moment  thought  him  deranged. 
But  when  Thompson's  first  paroxysms  of  joy  had 
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lewhat  subsided,  and  he  related  the  event,  his 
iud,  as  well  as  himself,  found  cause  to  say, 
Vhat  hath  God  wrought !" 
Grod  seeth  not  as  man  seeth.  His  footsteps  are 
en  in  the  great  deep  and  His  ways  past  finding 
But  although  clouds  and  darkness  are  round 
)ut  Him,  righteousness  and  judgment  are  the 
bitation  of  His  throne.  Let  His  children  trust 
providence  and  grace,  assured  that  what  they 
ow  not  now,  they  shall  know  hereafter. — Lon. 
th.  Mag. 

For  "The  Friend." 

[The  following  communication,  forwarded  to  us 
ne  weeks  ago,  was  accidentally  mislaid.] 
Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit  for  theirs  is  the 
igdom  of  heaven.  The  Lord  has  respect  for 
3  lowly,  but  the  proud  he  knoweth  afar  off. 
id  it  is  said  also  in  the  scriptures  of  Truth,  that 
Lord  hates  a  proud  look,  a  lying  tongue,  and 
that  raises  discord  amongst  brethren.  The 
scepts  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  breathe  peace 
d  good  will  towards  men.  He  honours  the 
mble.  When  that  great  prophet,  Elijah,  was 
ing  in  a  cave  by  a  brook,  the  Lord  com- 
inded  the  ravens  to  feed  him,  and  he  drank  of 
e  brook,  but  the  water  dried  up  for  want  of 
n  in  the  land,  and  the  Lord  told  him  to  arise 
d  go  to  Zarephath,  and  dwell  there.  Behold  I 
ve  commanded  a  widow  woman  there  to  sustain 
ee ;  so  he  arose  and  went  to  Zarephath,  and  when 
came  to  the  gate  of  the  city,  he  found  her 
ere  gathering  sticks  :  and  he  called  to  her  and 
d,  fetch  me  I  pray  thee,  a  little  water  that  I 
ay  drink,  and  a  morsel  of  bread  in  thy  hand, 
le  said,  as  the  Lord  thy  Grod  liveth,  I  have  not 
cake,  but  an  handful  of  meal  in  a  barrel,  and  a 
tie  oil  in  a  cruse,  and  behold  I  am  gathering 
0  sticks  that  I  may  go  in  and  dress  it  for  me 
d  my  son,  that  we  may  eat  it  and  die.  And 
lijah  said  unto  her,  fear  not,  go  and  do  as  thou 
ist  said,  but  make  me  thereof  a  little  cake  first, 
d  bring  it  unto  me,  and  after  make  for  thee  and 
y  son.  For  thus  saith  the  Lord  Grod  of  Israel, 
e  barrel  of  meal  shall  not  waste,  neither  shall 
6  cruse  of  oil  fail,  until  the  day  that  the  Lord 
ndeth  rain  upon  the  earth.  And  she  went  and 
d  according  to  the  saying  of  Elijah,  and  she, 
d  he,  and  her  house,  did  eat  many  days,  and 
e  barrel  of  meal  wasted  not,  neither  did  the 
•use  of  oil  fail,  according  to  the  word  of  the 
ord,  which  he  spake  by  Elijah.  The  Lord 
onoured  this  poor  widow  in  preference  to  any  in 
srael,  and  may  it  be  a  lesson  to  all  to  be  humble 
□d  lowly  in  heart,  for  it  is  a  state  that  is  valued 
y  the  Most  High. 
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In  the  Second  month  number  of  the  "  The 
London^  Friend,"  is  a  communication  signed 
:'hilip  Debell  Tuckett,  criticising  a  pamphlet  en 
itled  "  Simple  Theology,  or  The  Mission  of  the 
J^arly  Friends,"  in  which  it  appears,  "  Inward,  im- 
mediate, objective  Revelation,"  as  inculcated  by 
&.  Barclay,  is  advocated.  From  this  criticism  we 
pake  the  following : — 

"  The  idea  of  ani/  independent,  individual  reve- 
lation of  Divine  truth  appears  to  me  altogether 
erroneous,  and  probably  arose  from  carrying  to  an 
Bxtreme  the  precious  doctrine  of  the  individual 
teaching  and  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  pro 
mised  to  all  disciples  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  to 
all  who  know  and  love  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Him. 
So  far  as  any  of  our  early  Friends  proclaimed 
any  such  revelation  independent  of  that  revealed 


in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  I  conceive  they  were  led 
into  error,  by  pushing  to  an  extreme  the  doctrine 
of  individual  spiritual  enlightenment  j  very  pre- 
cious as  taught  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  which 
appears  to  have  been  too  much  ignored  by  most 
other  christian  professors.  The  experience  of  our 
Society  does  not  warrant  the  assertion  of  any  such 
teaching  or  revelation  of  Divine  truth,  independent 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  as  the  writer  of  "  SimJ^le 
Theology"  appears  to  advocate.  A  great  majority 
of  the  Society  do  not  hold  or  believe  in  any  such 
extreme  views;  and  if,  in  its  collective  capacity, 
at  our  annual  legislative  asssembly,  the  Society 
does  not  plainly  disavow  its  participation  in  such 
views,  there  appears  to  me  great  danger  of  a  still 
more  rapid  falling  away  of  many  of  its  members, 
than  we  have  experienced  for  many  years.  I 
think  it  must  be  clear  to  all  who  consider  these 
things,  that,  in  the  wording  of  important  docu- 
ments presented  to  or  issued  hy  our  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, there  is  a  compromise  beticee^i  conflicting 
opinions  fatal  to  the  adoption  of  measures  for  the 
welfare  of  the  body.  I  wish  our  members  gener- 
ally may  consider  these  subjects  and  act  in  accord- 
ance with  their  convictions." 

We  have  italicised  portions  of  the  above  ex- 
tract, to  which  we  wish  to  draw  the  particular 
attention  of  our  readers.  We  know  nothing  of 
the  author  of  the  criticism,  and  have  no  wish  to 
judge  him  for  the  sentiments  he  holds,  but  we 
take  it  for  granted  that  he  is  a  credible  witness 
in  relation  to  the  views  held  on  this  important 
doctrine  by  "  a  great  majority  of  the  Society"  in 
Great  Britain  ;  otherwise  we  think  he  would  not 
have  made  so  bold  an  assertion  in  print,  nor  would 
the  Editors  of  the  London  Friend  have  allowed  it 
to  appear  in  their  columns. 

This  doctrine  of  universal  saving  Light,  pur- 
chased by  the  death  of  Christ,  and  mercifully 
vouchsafed  by  Him  who  is  "  the  true  Light  which 
lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world," 
is  one  of  the  distinctive  tenets  held  by  the  Society 
of  Friends.  It  was  preached  by  them  in  the  be- 
ginning, and  has  been  again  and  again  proclaimed 
as  their  belief,  down  to  the  present  day,  and  none 
can  justly  claim  to  be  Friends  who  do  not  hold  it. 
They  also  have  ever  believed  that  this  Divine 
Light,  when  given  heed  unto,  reveals  unto  all, 
however  circumstanced,  such  knowledge  of  Divine 
goodness  and  of  the  Divine  will  concerning  them, 
as,  if  obeyed,  will  secure  their  salvation  through 
the  redemption  purchased  by  Jesus  Christ. 

On  this  point  R.  Barclay  says:  "  That  God  in 
and  by  his  Light  and  Seed,  invites,  calls,  exhorts, 
and  strives  with  every  man  in  order  to  save  him ; 
which,  as  it  is  received  and  not  resisted,  works 
the  salvation  of  all,  even  of  those  who  are  ignorant 
of  the  death  and  sufferings  of  Christ,  and  of 
Adam's  fall ;  both  by  bringing  them  to  a  sense 
of  their  own  misery,  and  to  be  sharers  of  the  suf- 
ferings of  Christ  inwardly,  and  by  making  them 
partakers  of  his  resurrection,  in  becoming  holy, 
pure  and  righteous,  and  recovered  out  of  their 
sins,  &c. 

So  far  as  this  grace  of  God  which  bringeth  sal- 
vation, and  has  appeared  unto  all  men,  shows  to 
any  their  sins,  makes  them  sensible  of  what  they 
should  do,  or  what  they  should  refrain  from  doing, 
the  knowledge  communicated  is  "inward,  imme- 
diate, objective  revelation." 

Nor  is  R.  Barclay  singular  in  publishing  and 
demonstrating  the  truth  of  this  doctrine.  It  was 
preached  by  George  Fox,  William  Penn,  and  their 
coadjutors  in  gathering  and  establishing  our  re- 
ligious Society  ;  and  from  their  day  to  the  present 
time,  London  Yearly  Meeting,  in  common  with 
other  portions  of  the  society,  has  repeatedly  de- 
i  clared  to  the  world  that  this  is  a  truth  of  the  gos- 


pel as  understood  and  held  by  Friends,  though  it 
has  been  evident  in  a  few  instance  in  recent  years, 
there  has  been  a  want  of  clearness  in  setting  it 
forth  in  some  of  the  documents  published  by  that 
meeting,  arising,  we  suppose,  as  this  writer  says, 
from  an  attempt  to  "compromise  between  con- 
flicting opinions." 

So  far  from  its  being  correct  that  "  the  exper- 
ience of  our  Society  does  not  warrant  the  assertiou 
of  any  such  teaching  or  revelation  of  divine  truth, 
independent  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,"  the  biogra- 
phies and  journals  of  those  eminent  members, 
men  and  women  who,  in  different  generations, 
have  laboured  most  extensively  and  effectually  in 
spreading  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  abound  in  in- 
stances of  divine  truth  revealed  to  them,  without 
any  instrumentality  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  ;  and 
several  of  them,  who,  in  the  course  of  their  relig- 
ious labours,  visited  those  who  never  had  had  any 
knowledge  of  the  bible,  state  that  they  found  the 
voice  of  the  monitor  within — this  salvation-bring- 
ing grace  of  God — was  not  unknown  to  them,  often 
convicting  them  of  evil,  and  rewarding  them  for 
doing  well.  We  believe  George  Fox  and  John 
Woolman,  both  mention  this  as  being  confessed 
to  them  by  some  of  the  aborigines  of  North  Am- 
erica; and  the  late  D.  Wheeler  stated  publicly,  if 
our  recollection  is  correct,  that  in  his  travels 
among  the  natives  of  the  South  Sea  Islands,  he 
never  met  with  any  of  them,  who,  upon  being 
questioned,  did  not  acknowledge  a  sense  of  the 
operation  in  their  hearts  of  this  universal,  saving 


light. 


The-"  great  majority  of  the  Society"  in  Great 
Britain  has  done  not  a  little  to  modify  the  pure 
and  true  faith  of  Friends,  so  as  to  bring  it  into 
conformity  with  their  vi(^s  of  Scripture  truth; 
and  their  example  has  been  largely  followed,  we 
are  sorry  to  say,  in  this  country.  We  think — in 
common  with  all  who  adhere  to  the  primitive  doc- 
trines and  testimonies  of  the  Society — they  have 
hereby  greatly  depreciated  in  the  clearness  and 
purity  of  their  religious  belief.  We  have  no  wish, 
however,  much  as  we  deplore  the  defection,  to 
interfere  with  the  free  exercise  of  their  right  to 
adopt  such  opinions  and  measures  relative  to  these 
important  subjects  as  they  apprehend  to  be  cor- 
rect;  to  their  own  master  let  them  stand  or  fall; 
but  we  think  eveiy  Friend — that  is,  every  one 
who  holds  the  faith  of  the  Society  as  promulgated 
by  its  founders — has  a  right  to  complain,  that 
while  they  are  exhibiting  these  changes  to  the 
world  in  so  marked  a  manner  as  to  attract  its  no- 
tice, and  call  forth  its  comments,  they  persist  in 
still  claiming  to  be  true  exponents  of  Friends' 
principles. 

Where  religious  principles  are  at  stake,  how  can 
a  christian  church  make  "a  compromise  between 
conflicting  opinions" '/  If,  therefore,  this  "  great 
majority"  should  hereafter  conclude  to  "  plainly 
disavow  its  participation  in  such  views"  as  our 
early  Friends  inculcated  respecting  the  universal, 
saving  light,  bestowed  on  all  mankind,  and  re- 
vealing sufficient  divine  truth  for  the  salvation  of 
those  who  obey  it,  even  though  they  may  know 
nothing  of  the  Scriptures,  let  them  have  the  hon- 
esty and  justice  to  acknowledge  at  the  same  time, 
that  it  is  a  departure  from,  or,  that  they  conrider 
it  an  improvement  upon  the  faith  held  by  the 
Society  of  Friends. 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
Foreign. — News  from  Europe  to  the  8th  inst._  The 
British  Parliament  was  opened  by  royal  commission  oa 
the  Tth.  The  Queen's  speech  says:  "  Her  majesty  re- 
mains steadfastly  neutral  between  the  contending  par- 
ties in  America,  and  would  rejoice  at  friendly  recon- 
struction. The  Queen  has  had  great  satisfaction  m 
giving  her  sanction  to  a  conference  meeting  of  delegates 
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from  Canada  assembled  at  Quebec,  and  the  resolutions 
which  were  adopted  for  a  closer  union  of  those  provinces 
under  a  central  government.  If  approved  by  the  pro- 
vincial legislatures,  a  bill  vcillbelaid  before  Parliament 
for  carrying  this  important  measure  into  effect.  The 
Liverpool  cotton  marlset  tirm  at  a  slight  advance.  Flour 
and  breadstutfs  dull.  Consols  89;^.  It  vras  generally 
supposed  in  England  that  the  capture  of  Fort  Fisher 
had  closed  Wilmington  to  the  blockade  runners,  and 
had  deprived  the  South  of  foreign  supplies.  The  Lon- 
don Times  says,  the  policy  of  the  North  is  evidently  to 
isolate  the  rebels  as  the  first  necessity  for  a  successful 
termination  of  the  war.  Stormy  weather  continued 
around  the  English  coast,  and  had  caused  many  wrecks 
of  vessels. 

The  Prussian  Minister  of  Marine  demands  a  loan  of 
£9,000,000  for  the  coustruction  of  a  fleet.  The  eruption 
of  Mount  Etna  continued.  The  Paris  Moniteur  says  : 
"All  reports  in  reference  to  the  cession  of  Sonora  and 
other  Mexican  provinces  to  France,  are  pure  fabrica- 
tions." 

Peace  rumors  have  gained  such  credit  at  Frankfort, 
that  United  States  bonds  have  advanced  to  5  per  cent, 
above  New  York  prices. 

The  French  Government  has  issued  stringent  orders 
against  interference  with  the  Protestant  Missions  to  tbe 
Society  Islands.  There  is  increased  probability  that  the 
dispute  between  Spain  and  Peru  will  be  settled  without 
hostilities.  It  is  said  that  Peru  will  pay  Spain  $3,000,- 
000  towards  the  expense  of  the  naval  e.Kpedition  to  the 
Chincha  Islands,  which  are  restored  to  Peru. 

Mexican  advices  state  that  the  French  and  Imperial 
forces  had  met  with  a  decisive  defeat  in  Sonora.  Gen- 
eral Vega,  who  commanded  the  Imperial  troops,  was 
captured  and  executed  as  a  traitor  to  Mexico.  In  Oaxaca, 
also,  the  liberals  have  defeated  the  imperial  forces.  It 
is  said  they  have  recovered  the  entire  State  of  Jalisco. 
Of  the  foreign  legion,  700  men  are  reported  to  have  de- 
serted and  gone  over  to  the  liberals. 

United  States. —  The  Abolition  of  Slavery. — The  Gov- 
ernor of  Iowa  has  called  an  extra  session  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  that  State,  to  ratify  the  anti-slavery  amendment 
of  the  Constitution.  The  amendment  has  been  ratified 
by  both  branches  of  the  Indiana  legislature.  The  new 
State  of  Nevada  has  alsofratified  the  proposed  amend- 
ment by  a  nearly  unanimous  vote  of  the  legislature.  It 
is  believed  that  Kentucky  will  vote  against  the  amend- 
ment. A  majority  of  the  Senate  Committe  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, to  whom  the  subject  was  referred,  reported  tbat 
in  their  opinion  it  ought  to  be  rejected.  In  1860  the 
assessed  value  of  slaves  in  Kentucky  was  $107,194,267. 
In  1863  it  had  been  reduced  to  $57,571,676,  and  in  1864 
to  $34,179,246.  The  progressive  decrease  of  value 
shows  tbat  this  description  of  property  will  probably 
soon  be  entirely  worthless. 

iVeuarfa.— The  receipts  of  silver  at  San  Francisco,  from 
the  mines  of  Nevada  during  the  year  1863,  amounted  to 
$12,433,915,  and  in  1864  to  $15,900,000. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  382.  Of  consump- 
tion 48  ;  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  41  ;  typhus  and  ty- 
phoid fever  24;  scarlet  fever  25  ;  small  pox  21.  Deaths 
and  interments  of  soldiers,  27.  There  were  394  fires  in 
this  city  during  tbe  year  1864,  35  of  which  were  caused 
by  incendiaries.  The  esliraatcd  loss  by  all  these  fires, 
many  of  which  were  quite  trifling,  amounts  to  nearly 
one  million  of  dollars. 

Louisiana. — New  Orleans  advices  state  that  the  rebel 
iron-clad  Missouri,  and  two  wooden  gun-boats  were  on 
the  Red  river,  below  Alexandria,  closely  watched  by  tbe 
Federal  gun-boats.  At  an  auction  sale  of  cotton  on  the 
13th,  good  ordinary  brought  58  cts.,  and  middlings  67 
cents.  Sugar,  19  a  20  cts.  Molasses,  $1.20  a  $1.23. 
The  rebels  are  reported  to  have  still  a  large  army  at 
Shreveport,  La.,  under  Kirby  Smith. 

Texas, — A  refugee  from  western  Texas,  who  arrived 
at  New  Orleans,  states  that  General  Price  has  an  army 
of  9000  men,  mostly  cavalry.  His  head  quarters  are 
near  the  Red  river,  in  a  fine  grazing  country.  General 
Magnider  had  about  20,000  on  his  muster  rolls,  two- 
third-)  only  of  whom  were  deemed  effective. 

Conyress. — The  bill  to  establish  steam  mail  communi- 
cation between  the  United  States  and  China,  has  passed 
both  Houses.  A  bill  which  passed  the  Senate  donating 
lands  to  the  State  of  Wisconsin  for  the  CDnstruclion  of 
a  ship  canal  to  connect  Green  Hay  with  Lake  .Michigan, 
was  rejected  by  the  House  of  Representatives.  The 
Coniraittee  on  Elections  in  tbe  House,  reported  in  favor 
of  admitting  the  two  representatives  from  Lo\iisiana  and 
the  same  number  from  Arkunsas.  The  Internal  Revenue 
bill  and  various  other  matters  have  claimed  the  atten- 
tion of  Congress. 

Tht  War. — The  chief  military  operations  have  been 
confined  to  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  and  the  most 
recent  information  respecting  them  is  derived  from  the 


Richmond  papers.  It  seems  that  the  rebels  attempted 
to  withstand  Sherman's  progress  at  Branchville,  on  the 
line  of  the  Charleston  and  Augusta  railroad,  but  were 
defeated.  A  dispatch  from  General  Beauregard,  pub- 
lished in  the  Richmond  papers  of  the  18th,  states  that 
Sherman  entered  Columbia,  the  capital  of  the  State,  on 
the  previous  morning.  The  Federal  troops  approached 
the  south  bank  of  the  Congaree  on  the  evening  of  the 
16th,  and  threw  a  number  of  shells  into  the  city.  Dur- 
ing the  night  they  moved^  up  the  river,  and  the  next 
morning  forded  the  Saluda  and  Broad  rivers.  While 
they  were  getting  across,  Beauregard  and  his  army  eva- 
cuated the  place.  A  Charleston  dispatch  of  the  10th, 
says,  that  a  Federal  force  believed  to  be  from  2000  to 
3000  strong,  landed  on  James  Island  that  morning,  and 
were  within  two  miles  of  tbe  city,  from  which  they  were 
separated  by  the  Ashley  river,  two  thousand  yards  wide. 
Near  Richmond  the  positions  appear  to  be  unchanged. 
Desertions  from  the  rebels  continued  to  average  about 
seventy  men  daily.  Gen.  Grant  has  thoroughly  fortified 
his  army  in  the  rear.  Every  road  is  strongly  barricaded, 
and  heavy  lines  of  works  extend  in  every  direction  In 
Tennessee,  bands  of  mounted  rebels  infest  the  country 
in  many  places.  The  suburbs  of  Nashville  have  been 
threatened  by  them.  Richmond  papers  of  the  20th,  an- 
nounce the  evacuation  of  Charleston,  and  a  dispatch 
from  Admiral  Dahlgren,  dated  in  Charleston  harbor  on 
the  18th,  states  that  the  rebels  were  abandoning  Charles- 
ton that  morning,  and  he  was  on  his  way  to  the  city. 
Rebel  dispatches  state  that  Beauregard's  army  was  re- 
treating in  the  direction  of  Charlotte,  N.  C,  followed  by 
Gen.  Sherman,  who,  on  the  19th,  was  near  Winnesboro, 
a  point  on  the  railroad  leading  to  Charlotte,  and  thirty 
miles  north  of  Columbia.  A  portion  of  the  property  be- 
longing to  the  confederate  government,  was  removed 
from  Columbia  previous  to  its  capture,  but  upwards  of 
a  hundred  printing  presses,  and  fixtures  and  materials 
for  printing  treasury  notes,  together  with  much  other 
valuable  property,  fell  into  Sherman's  hands.  The 
Richmond  papers  announce  incursions  of  the  Federal 
troops  in  North  Carolina  and  South-western  Virginia. 

Exchange  of  Prisoners. — The  exchange  which  has  been 
resumed  is  said  to  be  progressing  satisfactorily.  The 
Richmond  papers  say  that  it  is  proceeding  on  the  James 
river  without  interruption,  and  that  the  rebel  authori- 
ties intended  during  the  week  to  exchange  ten  thousand 
prisoners  at  Wilmington,  N.  C. 

Southern  Items, — In  the  rebel  House  of  Representa- 
tives, on  the  10th,  a  resolution  authorizing  the  accept- 
ance of  slaves  for  military  duty  was  offered  and  referred 
to  a  special  committee.  The  movements  of  the  Federal 
forces  in  South  Carolina  appear  to  have  bewildered  the 
rebels,  who  were  entirely  unable  to  oppose  effectual  re- 
sistance at  any  point.  Their  dispatches  state  that  a 
complete  destruction  of  railroads  and  other  valuable 
property  was  going  on.  The  invaders  subsist  on  the 
country  through  which  the}'  are  passing.  In  a  debate 
in  tbe  rebel  Senate  on  the  16th,  the  scarcity  of  food  in 
the  South  was  referred  to.  One  Senator  said  the  diffi- 
culty was  not  in  the  production  of  food,  but  the  preven- 
tion of  its  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Another 
thought  the  apparent  scarcity  of  supplies  was  due  to  in- 
efficiency in  the  departments  of  tbe  government.  Orr, 
of  South  Carolina,  said  there  was  an  actual  deficiency. 
He  knew  of  hundreds,  yes,  thousands  of  soldiers'  families 
who  had  not  tasted  meat  in  the  last  six  months,  and 
who  were  living  on  bread  alone,  and  had  scarcely  a 
supply  of  that.  Graham,  of  North  Carolina,  said  that 
such  was  the  case  in  his  State  also.  The  pirate  Semmes 
has  been  made  a  Rear  Admiral,  and  is  to  take  command 
of  the  James  river  squadron. 

The  Markets,  S[c. — The  following  were  the  quotations 
on  the  20th  inst.  New  York. — American  gold  opened  at 
204,  sold  down  to  198,  and  closed  at  198.V.  United 
States  sixes,  1881,  111;  ditto,  5-20,  111;  ditto,  10-40,  5 
per  cents,  102J.  Balance  in  the  N.  York  Sub-Treasury, 
$20,089,325.  Superfine  State  flour  $10  a  $10.20.  Ship- 
ping Ohio,  $11.15  a  $11.40.  Baltimore  flour  fair  to 
extra,  $11  a  $12.  The  wheat  market  was  dull,  and 
quotations  nominal.  Sales  of  spring  wheat  on  the  18th 
at  $2.10  a  $2.16.  New  yellow  corn,  $1.73  a  $1.76;  old, 
$1.86  a  $1.89.  Western  oats,  $1.12;  Jersey,  $1.06. 
.Middlings  cotton,  83  a  84  cts.  Cuba  sugar,  18.ja21  cts. 
Porto  Rico  molasses,  $1.05;  New  Orleans,  $1.40. 
Philadelphia. — Superfine  flour,  $9  a  $10;  extra  $11  a 
$12  ;  fancy  and  family  brands,  $12.25  a  $12.75.  Prime 
red  wheat,  $2.50  a  $2.55;  white,  $2.80.  Rye,  $1.70. 
Yellow  corn,  $1.64.  Oats,  93  cts.  Clover-seed,  $14.50 
a  $16.  The  offerings  of  beef  cattle  reached  2600  head, 
and  prices  were  fully  two  cents  per  lb.  lower  than  last 
week.  The  range  of  sales  was  from  $14  to  $22,  accord- 
ing to  quality.  Hogs  sold  at  from  $18.73  to  $21,  the 
100  lb.  net,  the  latter  for  prime  corn  fed.  Sheep  sold  at 
from  10  to  14  cents  per  lb.  gross. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  J.  H.  Bartlett,  N.  J.,  $2,  to  No.  10, : 
38  ;  from  Dr.  I.  Huestis,  Agt.,  0.,  $2,  vol.  38,  and 
A.  Roberts,  $2,  vol.  38,  and  D.  Smith,  $2,  vol.  37  ;  fr 
W.  Settles,  111.,  $2,  to  No.  19,  vol.  39;  from  M.  Fell,  I 
per  B.  P.,  $4,  vols.  37  and  38  ;  from  T.  Smith,  lo., 
A.  Cowgill,  Agt.,  $1,  to  No.  52,  vol.  38;  from  I.  Hi 
Ind.,  $4,  vols.  37  and  38. 

Received,  through  Dr.  I.  Huestis,  from  Friends  f 
others,  of  Chesterhill,  0.,  $12.90,  and  from  Colon 
People  of  same  place,  $11.10,  for  the  relief  of  the  Fre 
mtn. 

A  package  containing  men's  clothing  for  sufiferi 
contrabands,  forwarded  by  Boden's  Express,  from  Tn 
ton,  N.  J.,  was  received  at  "  Friend's  Book  Store," 
the  16th  ult.,  and  forwarded  to  the  rooms  No.  B 
Cherry  street,  Philada. 


WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 

The  Summer  Session  of  the  School  will  coramei* 
on  the  8th  of  Fifth  month.  Parents  and  others  intei 
ing  to  send  children  as  pupils,  will  please  make  ea 
application  to  Dubre  Knight,  Superintendent,  (addri 
Street  Road  P.  O.,  Chester  Co.,  Penna.,)  or  to  Char 
J.  Allen,  Treasurer,  No.  304  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia. 

J8S^  Attention  is  called  to  the  following  regulatii 
as  disappointment  has  in  some  cases  resulted  from  t 
non-observance  of  it,  viz  :  "  To  avoid  disappointment 
parents,  and  in  order  to  afford  time  for  the  Commit 
and  Superintendents  to  make  the  requisite  preparatic 
for  a  full  school,  it  is  requested  that,  when  practicab 
applications  for  admission  be  made  on  or  before  the 
of  the  Third  month  for  the  Summer  Session,  and  the 
of  the  Ninth  month  for  the  Winter  Session." 


SOUP  HOUSE. 
"The  Society  for  Supplying  the  Poor  with  Sou 
have  opened  their  house  in  Griscom  street,  near  Pi 
for  the  delivery  of  soup.  The  applications  are  num 
ous,  and  tbe  cost  of  materials  heavy.  Donations  to  I 
funds  are  needed,  and  will  be  gratefully  received 
William  Evans,  Jr.,  Treasurer,  252  So.  Front  street; 
Thos.  Evans,  817  Arch  street. 


WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 
A  Teacher  of  tbe  Arithmetical  School  on  the  be 
side,  and  also  one  for  tbe  Primary  School,  will  be  wan 
at  the  close  of  the  present  session. 
Applications  may  be  made  to 

James  Emlen,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
Joseph  Snowdon,  Haddonfield,  N.  J. 
Jos.  Scattergood,  413  Spruce  St.,  Phila. 
Chas.  J.  Allen,  No.  304  Arch  St., 
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FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 
nbar  prankfobd,  (twenty-third  ward,  philadelph: 
Physician  and  Superintendent, — Joshua  H.  Worthi 
ton,  M.  D. 

Application  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  may 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  to  Charles  Ellis,  Cl 
of  the  Board  of  Managers,  No.  637  Market  Street,  Ph 
delphia,  or  to  any  other  Member  of  the  Board. 


Died,  on  the  5th  of  Twelfth  month,  1864,  at  the  ri 
dence  of  her  mother,  Rachel  Ann,  daughter  of  Lewis 
and  Phebe  Ann  Fawkes,  a  member  of  Robeson  Mont 
Meeting,  Berks  Co.,  Pa.,  in  the  27th  year  of  her  a 
She  was  in  a  declining  state  of  health  for  several  mon 
during  which  she  manifested  exemplary  patience  i 
resignation.  On  obtaining  relief  from  extreme  pain, 
acknowledged  "  Providence  had  helped  her."  At 
time  she  said,  "  I  prayed  earnestly, — then  the  pain 
me  all  at  once,  and  I  cannot  tell  what  a  change  I  I 
the  peace  of  mind  I  enjoyed."    On  the  morning  of 
day  she  died,  after  severe  coughing,  she  petition 
"  Lord,  wash  away  my  sins  :  wash  ihem,  wash  th 
away  I"    Then,  after  laying  still  a  while,  she  said, 
am  going  now,  I  think,  and  there  is  a  mansion  prepai 
for  me."    At  9  o'clock  her  voice  changed.  It  was  h* 
and  clear.    She  said,  "  I  thought  my  mouth  would  t 
be  opened  to  praise  the  Lord."    After  uttering  word  f 
praise  she  said,  "All  her  kindred  should  praise  him  r 
what  he  had  done;  I  will,  as  long  as  I  am  here, — fotis 
has  done  wonders, — praises  be  to  his  Holy  Name."  i- 
uttered  many  other  comfortable  expressions,  and  pas  1 
away,  sustained  by  the  assurance  that  there  was  p- 
pared  for  her  "a  building  of  God,  an  house  not  mi2 
with  hands,  eternal  in  tbe  heavens." 

WM.  H.  PILE,  PPvINTER, 
No.  214  Pear  street,  between  Dock  and  Third. 
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letters,  &t.  of  Earlj  Friends 

(Continued  from  page  191.) 

JEllis  Hoohes  to  Margaret  Fell. 
London,  28th  of  Eighth  month,  [tenth  mo.]  1662. 
Dear  M.  P.  — —  The  remembrance  of  thy  love 
very  refreshing  to  me  :  and  for  passages  here, 
16  news  is  sad  indeed;  yet  I  think  to  acquaint 
lee  how  it  is  with  us.  The  last  first-day,  as  in- 
ocently  as  ever,  Friends  kept  their  usual  meet- 
igs ;  and  about  the  tenth  hour  came  the  life- 
uard  with  their  head-pieces  and  breast-pieces, 
nd  in  Cheapside  they  remained  ;  and  the  trained 
and-men  then  came  to  the  Bull,  [Bull  and  Mouth 
leeting-house,]  and  laid  hold  of  all  the  Friends 
ley  could,  which  were  very  many  ;  some  were 
irried  on  their  muskets  to  prison,  and  some  very 
luch  beaten  and  abused,  as  bad  as  formerly; — 
16  same  man  commanding  the  soldiers,  as  did 
lat  day  the  Friend  was  wounded  who  died.  What 
issed  at  other  meetings  as  to  the  abusing  and 
sating  I  cannot  here  relate ;  but  at  several  meet- 
igs  that  day  there  were  taken  and  imprisoned 
jout  eight  score, — ninety-six  being  put  in  the 
immon  gaol,  all  men  except  three  women  :  and 
at  day  they  took  abundance  of  Baptists ;  seven 
OBiiJore  I  hear  are  to  be  brought  from  Westminster 
Newgate,  where  they  were  upon  examination. 
'll^hAt  the  reason  is  of  this  sudden  calamity  that  is 
ime  upon  us  so  undeservedly,  I  am  not  certain; 
it  divers  reports  there  are,  concerning  the  cause 
:'  their  so  aiBicting  us  :  the  main  thing  that  is 
leged  is,  that  there  was  a  plot  found  out;  and 
hear  that  the  Baptists  did  meet  that  morning 
^  the  third  hour  at  one  of  their  meeting-places; 
[ajor-G-eneral  Brown  heard  of  it,  and  was  at 
Whitehall  by  four  in  the  morning;  but  whether 
ley  met  to  any  ill,  and  to  plot  or  such  like,  I 
pow  not. 

The  King  and  Council  would  have  Friends 


lie  I 


•omise,  that  they  will  not  take  up  arms  against 
le  king;  but  other  answer  we  have  not  yet  re- 
irned.  But  thou  knowest  our  principle  is  to  live 
1  peace  and  quietness,  and  that  is  our  delight; 
)d  that  which  leads  us  to  suffer,  rather  than  to 
se  the  peace  with  Grod  in  our  consciences,  doth 
30  lead  us  to  live  in  peace  with  all  men,  seek- 
g  their  good  and  eternal  happiness. 
So  with  my  dear  love  to  all  thy  children  and  to 
1  Friends.    I  remain,  thy  dear  friend. 

E.  H. 

I  heard  lately  from  George,  he  was  in  North- 
nptonshire,  and  was  very  well.  I  desire  to  hear 
om  thee. 


Since  my  writing  the  above,  I  have  been  at 
Newgate,  and  they  brought  in  seven  score  more 

Baptists  and  eight  Friends  to  Newgate  :  the 

cry  is,  that  they  must  all  be  banished. 

Prom  the  Original. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that  soon  after  the 
passing  of  the  Act  against  Friends,  another  Royal 
Proclamation  "of  grace"  was  issued  in  their 
favour;  it  is  indeed  stated  to  be  put  forth  on  the 
occasion  of  the  coming  into  the  country  of  a 
Queen  consort :  the  following  extract  from  Ken- 
net's  Chronicle  describes  the  Proclamation  : — 

"August  22nd,  1662.  [The  King's]  Letter  of 
Grace  and  Indulgence  to  the  Quakers  and  other 
separatists,  directed  to  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Lon- 
don, &c.  Charles  R.  We  are  informed  that 

there  are  several  persons  who'go  under  the  name 
of  Quakers  and  other  names  of  separation,  now  in 
the  gaols  of  London  and  Middlesex,  for  being  at 
unlawful  assemblies;  who  yet  profess  all  obedi- 
ence and  allegiance  unto  us.  We  would  be  glad 
that  all  our  subjects  could  be  brought  to  agree  in 
an  uniform  worship  of  God ;  and  we  hope  that  the 
foresight  of  the  dangers  which  they  run  into  by 
a  wilful  contempt  of  the  laws,  and  our  present  in- 
dulgence, may  prevail  with  some  of  these  persons, 
to  reduce  them  to  a  better  conformity.  And  there- 
fore we  do  willingly  lay  hold  of  this  time  and  oc- 
casion of  public  joy  for  the  first  coming  in  of  our 
dear  consort  the  Queen,  to  our  Royal  Palace  at 
Westminster,  to  declare  this  our  Royal  pleasure 
unto  you,  that  you  cause  all  such  of  the  said  per- 
sons in  our  gaols  for  London  and  Middlesex,  who 
have  not  been  indicted  for  refusing  the  oath  of 
allegiance,  nor  shall  appear  to  you  to  have  been 
ringleaders  or  preachers  at  their  assemblies,  to  be 
enlarged.  Given  at  Hampton  Court,  August  22d, 
1Q62."—Kennet,  p.  746. 

[In  this  year  1662,  the  work  of  persecution 
against  Friends  were  carried  on  with  increased 
earnestness  and  cruelty,  under  the  Act  against 
their  meetings,  &c.  George  Whitehead  says, 
'  Our  meetings  in  and  about  London  were  broken 
up  by  force  and  violence,  by  the  trained  bands 
and  officers,  especially  on  thi  first-days  of  the 

week  :   such  work  they  commonly  wrought 

on  that  day,  which  they  pretended  to  be  their 
Christian  sabbath  and  the  Lord's  day,  and  to  be 
kept  holy,"  &c. 

It  was  not  long  before  G.  W.  himself,  with  his 
friends  R.  Hubberthorne  and  Edward  Burrough, 
became  victims  to  this  severe  persecution  ;  being 
haled  out  of  meeting,  and  committed  to  Newgate. 
In  this  prison  the  Friends  were  so  unmercifully 
thronged  together,  that  a  violent  fever  broke  out 
amongst  them,  whereof  some  died.  Before  the 
time  of  their  imprisonment  was  expired,  G.  W. 
informs  us,  his  dear  brethren  and  fellow-labourers 
in  the  gospel,  R.  H.  and  E.  B.  fell  sick,  and  the 
Lord  was  pleased  to  release  them  from  their  suf- 
ferings by  death. 

From  the  London  Register  of  Friends'  Burials. 
— "  Edward  Burrough,  a  prisoner  at  Newgate  for 
the  testimony  of  Truth  departed  this  life,  the 
13th  of  Twelfth  month  1662,  of  a  fever,  and  was 
interred  in  the  burying  ground  near  Bunhill." 


The  burial  record  concerning  R.  Hubberthorne 
has  already  been  given. 

The  following  extract  from  an  interesting  letter 
of  Edward  Burrough,  written  not  long  before  his 
decease,  is  taken  from  Besse's  Sufferings,  vol.  i. 
p.  390  :  he  died  when  about  twenty-eight  years 
of  age,  ten  of  which  he  had  devoted  to  the  work 
of  the  ministry.] 

Edward  Burrough  to  Friends. 

From  Newgate,  1662. 
 Friends  here  are  generally  well  in  the  in- 
ward and  outward  man;  and  the  presence  of  the 
Lord  is  manifest  with  us,  through  great  trials  and 
sore  afflictions,  and  grievous  persecutions,  which 
we  have  met  with  this  last  half-year.  It  would 
be  too  large  to  relate,  and  piercing  of  your  hearts 
to  hear,  the  violence  and  cruelty  which  Friends 
have  suffered  in  this  city  in  their  meetings  and 
in  prisons;  it  hath  been  my  hard  lot  to  bear  the 
persecution  inflicted  every  way ;  though  the  Lord 
hath  given  strength  and  boldness,  and  his  power 
alone  hath  carried  through,  else  many  would  have 
fainted  and  not  been  able  to  stand.  Many  have 
given  up  their  lives  in  faithfulness,  in  this  place; 
and  their  faithfulness  in  keeping  meetings,  and 
in  patiently  enduring  many  tribulations  and  cruel 
exercises,  is  a  crown  upon  Friends  in  this  city. 
Here  are  now  near  250  of  us  prisoners  in  New- 
gate, Bridewell,  Southwark,  and  the  New  Prison. 
In  Newgate,  we  are  extremely  thronged,  that  if 
the  mercy  of  the  Lord  had  not  preserved  us,  we 
could  not  have  endured ;  there  is  near  an  hundred 
one  room  on  the  common  side  amongst  the 
felons,  and  their  sufferings  are  great;  but  the 
Lord  supports.  For  about  six  weeks  time  the 
meetings  were  generally  quiet  in  the  city;  but 
these  last  three  weeks  they  were  fallen  on  more 
violently  than  ever,  and  many  Friends  were  im- 
prisoned :  but  through  all  this.  Truth  is  of  good 
report,  and  the  nobility  of  it  gains  place  in  many 
hearts,  which  are  opened  in  pity  and  compassion 
towards  the  innocent  sufferers;  and  Truth  is  in- 
creased through  all  trials.  Our  trust  is  in  the 
Lord  and  not  in  man ;  and  we  desire  the  same 
spirit  may  dwell  and  abide  in  you  also,  that  ye 
may  be  like  minded  with  us,  and  be  all  of  the 
mind  of  Christ;  who  seeks  men's  salvation,  and 
not  their  destruction.  E.  Burrough. 

"  When  kept  out  of  their  meeting-house,  by 
the  soldiers,"  Sewel  writes,  "  they  used  not  to  go 
away,  but  stood  before  the  place,  and  so  their 
number  increased  ;  and  then  one  or  other  of  their 
ministers  generally  stept  upon  a  bench  or  some 
high  place,  and  so  preached  boldly  :  thus  he  got 
sometimes  more  hearers  than  otherwise  he  might 
have  had.  When  one  minister  was  pulled  down, 
then  another  stood  up  and  preached;  and  thua 
often  four  or  five  were  taken  away  one  after  an- 
other, and  carried  to  prison.  This  keeping  of 
meetings  in  the  street,  now  became  a  customary 
thing." — Friends  "  were  persuaded  that  the  exer- 
cise of  their  public  worship,  was  a  duty  no  man 
could  discharge  them  from,  and  they  believed 
that  God  required  the  performing  of  this  service 

from  their  hands.  Thus  they  got  abundance 

of  auditors,  and  amongst  these,  sometimes  emi* 
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nent  men,  who  passing  by  in  their  coaches,  made 
their  coachmen  stop.  At  this  rate  they  found 
there  was  a  great  liarvest,  and  thus  their  church 
increased  under  sufferings." — Sewcl,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
4,5. 

Ellis  UooJces  to  3Iargaret  Fell. 
LondoQ,  9th  of  First  month  [third  mo.]  1664. 

Dear  M.  F. — My  dear  and  true  love  is  to  thee 

and  to  Gr.  F.  Flearingof  thy  ituprisonment  [in 

Lancaster  Castle]  I  write  to  thee,  and  I  would 
have  Gr.  F.  see  the  enclosed.  Concerning  the  suf- 
ferings of  Friends  I  have  drawn  them  up  in  three 
copies,  one  for  the  king,  and  the  other  two  for  the 
speakers,  and  then  I  intend  to  print  it.  

There  were  forty  Friends  taken  last  first-day  at 
Reading,  which  will  make  up  about  650  in  prison. 
There  were  last  week  three  Friends  carried  out 
dead  together  in  one  day  out  of  Northampton  gaol, 
— John  Samm  was  one  of  them ;  Daniel  Wills 
and  several  others  are  very  sick  in  the  prison, 
and  not  likely  to  live;  there  being  twenty-seven 
in  that  gaol. 

I  have  much  more  that  I  could  write,  but  at 
this  time  have  not  a  convenient  opportunity  :  so 
with  my  dear  love,  I  rest  thy  friend, 

E.  H. 

From  the  Original. 

["John  Samm  was  a  faithful  minister  of  the 
gospel,  an  incessant  labourer  in  the  work  of  the 
ministry,  and  of  an  exemplary  life  and  conversa- 
tion." A  violent  fever  had  broken  out  in  this 
prison,  and  "seized  first  some  of  the  felons;  to 
whom  as  fellow  creatures  and  fellow  prisoners 
(though  in  a  cause  vastly  different,)  the  Friends 
thought  it  their  duty  to  be  assistant  in  their  ex- 
treme weakness,  and  accordingly  did  what  they 
could  for  them ;  till  at  length  the  air  being  ex- 
ceedingly corrupted  with  the  breath  of  the  dis- 
tempered, a  kind  of  contagion  spread  among  the 
prisoners,  and  the  Friends  so  generally  fell  sick, 
that  when  called  over  at  the  assizes,  only  four  (of 
twenty-two)  were  able  to  appear  before  the  judge," 
who,  hearing  of  their  condition,  gave  a  private 
order  for  them  to  be  let  out  for  air.  The  next 
year,  1664,  some  of  them  died  :  "  these  all  finished 
their  course  in  peace  and  full  assurance  of  faith  ; 
being  enabled  in  the  midst  of  their  afflictions  to 
sing  praises  unto  the  Lord,  and  bless  his  name, 
to  the  edification  and  comfort  one  of  another,  and 
to  the  astonishment  of  others  who  beheld  their 
piety  and  patience." — Basse's  Svfferivgs,  Fol.  vol. 
i.  533.] 

Farmers'  Sons. — What  inducements  do  most 
parents  hold  out  to  their  sons  to  persuade  them 
to  adhere  to  the  business  of  their  fathers  ?  Have 
they  any  chances  to  work  for  themselves — are 
they  allowed  an  acre  or  two  to  cultivate  as  they 
please,  and  from  which  they  may  receive  the  pro- 
fits? Are  they  encouraged  to  read  horticultural 
and.  agricultural  papers,  and  to  comment  thereon, 
instructed  by  their  parents  in  the  elements  of  the 
science  necessary  to  the  perfect  understanding  of 
each  article  they  read,  and  trained  in  habits  of 
industrious,  methodical  and  thoughtful  reading, 
as  in  every  other  duty?  Are  they  encouraged  to 
spend  a  part  of  their  money  in  books — to  form  a 
library — to  love  them  and  their  companionship 
above  that  of  all  the  silly,  trifling,  ignorant  boys, 
with  which  every  one  who  inclines  may  every- 
where surround  himself,  by  becoming  like  them  ? 
Are  country  boys  encouraged  and  taught  to  ob- 
serve the  phenomena  of  nature,  so  interesting  to 
a  rightly  trained  mind  ?  Arc  they  taught  to  look 
upon  the  whole  world  as  a  museum  filled  with 
wonders,  the  interest  of  which  is  inexhaustible, 
and  wherein  a  perpetual  round  of  delight  may  be 


found  ;  or  do  they  not  regard  every  thing  around 
them  with  about  as  much  intelligent  concern  as 
does  the  horse  or  the  ox  ?  This  exercise  of  mind 
upon  the  phenomena  of  nature — research  into  her 
productions — the  study  of  her  wonders — is  one  of 
the  processes  by  which  man  has  raised  himself 
above  the  brute.  It  is  this  exercise  of  mind,  in 
connection  with  that  growth  which  springs  from 
obedience  to  the  teachings  of  the  Creator,  by 
which  man  has  become  civilized  to  the  extent  we 
find  him.  Are  the  sons  of  farmers  encouraged  in 
this  pleasing  duty — for  it  is  a  duty  every  one  owes 
to  himself  to  inform  himself  of  the  ways  of  the 
Creator,  whether  in  the  physical  or  moral  world ; 
and  no  man  can  refuse  to  do  so  without  suffering 
the  penalties  of  ignorance  and  mental  poverty  ? 
How  many  farmers  instruct  their  sons  in  the  rea- 
sons for  every  process  carried  on  upon  the  farm  ? 
How  many  ever  taught  their  sons  how  and  why  a 
seed  grows  ?  How  many  ever  attempted  to  in- 
struct them  in  a  knowledge  of  plants :  their  classi- 
fication, properties  and  uses  ?  How  many  ever 
encouraged  them  to  study  the  soils  and  rocks,  and 
minerals  around  them,  or  make  collections  of  ob- 
jects of  natural  history  or  of  farm  products  for 
their  own  improvement?  How  many,  in  short, 
care  anything  about  training  the  minds  of  their 
sons  in  the  way  that  would  attach  them  to  their 
business,  by  rendering  it  interesting  to  the  young 
mind  ?  Since  few  or  none  do  so,  need  we  wonder 
at  the  dislike  the  young  feel  for  the  mill-horse 
round  of  labour  which  brings  to  them  no  pleasure 
and  no  profit. 

I  was  in  the  outward  room  of  the  meeting-house 
(not  being  well)  in  the  early  part,  I  remembered 
the  prophetic  call :  "  Seek  ye  the  Lord  while  he 
may  be  found."  The  plain  practical  testimonies 
of  Holy  Writ  are  oftener  renewed  in  my  mind, 
than  such  as  may  be  esteemed  more  lofty  and 
sublime;  though  the  latter  are  worthy  of  all  ac- 
ceptation, and  despised  by  none  but  fools.  M.  P. 
had  afterwards  an  acceptable  time  in  testimony ; 
she  recommended  a  daili/  perusal  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, a  practice  in  which  many  members  in  our 
Society  are  grievously  deficient;  pluming  them- 
selves on  a  profession  of  inward  light  and  a  par- 
tial conformity  to  certain  religious  and  moral  pre- 
cepts ;  whilst  their  spirits  are  light  as  chaff,  and 
dead  as  a  door  nail  respecting  a  real  experience 
of  that  light  and  grace  which  saveth — as  it  is 
written,  "  if  the  light  (or  profession  of  the  light) 
that  is  in  thee  be  darkness,  how  great  is  that 
darkness. — S.  iScotl's  Diary. 

Turkey. — There  is  much  talk  in  Constantinople 
about  a  religious  reform  demanded  by  a  large 
number  of  the  Mohammedan  population.  The 
number  varies  daily,  and  from  fifteen  hundred 
has,  by  report,  reached  as  high  as  eighty  thou- 
sand. This  reform,  for  the  present,  has  no  con- 
nection with  Christianity,  but  with  the  history  of 
the  Koran  and  the  interpretations  of  its  four  great 
commentators,  hitherto  blindly  followed.  The 
Koran  itself  has  never  been  printed  here,  but  is 
always  sold  in  manuscript,  nor  has  it  been  trans- 
lated, except  by  the  Persians.  It  is  in  very  sim- 
ple language,  easily  understood  in  its  external  and 
natural  meaning,  but  to  every  verse  is  attached 
an  "  internal"  or  "spiritual"  meaning,  which  can 
only  be  obtained  through  a  teacher.  The  present 
reformers  now  claim  that  it  should  be  printed, 
translated  into  Turkish,  and  made  accessible  to 
every  one.  They  are  against  polygamy,  in  favor 
of  drinking  wine,  abolishing  the  fast  of  Ramazan, 
and  claim  that  no  man  is  an  infidel  or  giaour  who 
believes  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  both  of 
which  volumes  they  accept,  and  consider  as  holy. 


They  have  petitioned  for  a  mosque  for  themselv< 


and  to  be  recognized  as  a  sect. 


The  governme 


has  denied  this  request  for  the  present,  but  it 
supposed  that  the  very  highest  dignitaries  of  t 
capital  greatly  favor  the  reform. —  Christian  TFoi 


For  "  The  Friend. 

Unsings  and  Memories. 

WORDS  SPOKEN  IN  SEASON. 

I  have  read  of  a  widow  in  great  distress  of  mi 
being  greatly  relieved  and  comforted,  by  a  f 
seasonable  words  spoken  to  her  by  an  unkno' 
individual,  who  thought  he  was  addressing  so: 
one  else.    The  words  were  these,  "  If  she  c 
only  realize  that,  she  will  rise  above  every  thii; 
— every  thing — for  to  know  believingly  that  It 
Him  is  no  darkness  at  all,  is  to  be  quiescent  a  |i 
lamb  under  all  trouble,  waiting  for  the  manifes  • 
tion  of  his  light."    The  benefit  the  widow  - 
ceived  was  life-long,  and  through  many  aftj- 
scenes  of  sorrow  and  suffering,  she  was  enabled 
exemplify  by  her  christian  cheerfulness,  and 
tient,  hopeful  faith,  that  in  all  the  dispensati< 
of  providence  to  his  loving,  depending  childr  ], 
there  is,  rightly  considered,  no  darkness  at  all  1 

Of  another  useful  member  of  the  church  mi^ 
tant,  we  are  informed  that  he  was  aroused  froiji 
state  of  carnal  security, — of  utter  disregard  of  is 
duty  to  his  Grod  and  Saviour, — by  a  question  'f 
his  mother  whether  he  had  ever  given  himselflB 
his  Saviour,  closing  with  the  declaration  thatje 
had  "  no  right  to  remain  one  week  without  lovfg 
him."  _  I 

Henry  Howard,  a  resident  of  the  State  jif 
Greorgia,  was  an  infidel ;  at  least,  he  professecjo 
be  one,  and  his  evil  course  of  life,  and  wield 
principles,  gave  great  sorrow  of  heart  to  his  wlj, 
who  longed  for  his  present  happiness  and  eteijil 
well  being.    They  had  a  slave  named  Peter,  ijO 
was  a  christian  indeed,  and  who,  loving  and  ;- 
loved,  passed  quietly  on  his  way,  showing  cha  y 
and  kind  feeling  to  every  one,  and  having  ,iC 
respect,  yea,  kind  wishes  and  love  of  all,  anijjf 
none  more  sincerely  than  his  unbelieving  masjr. 
One  night  Peter  retired  as  usual  to  his  ctiin 
for  needful  repose,  but  knew  not  that  his  ear  ly 
labour  was  over.    His  Heavenly  master  du.lg 
that  night  quietly  released  his  purified  spirit  f  in 
its  worn  out  tenement  of  clay,  and  gathered  m 
into  his  heavenly  rest.    In  the  morning  the  lly 
was  found  cold  and  stiff.    There  was  great  M 
manifested  in  the  household  when  the  circjji- 
stance  became  known,  and  his  master  seemeclte 
pecially  affected  by  it.    He  pondered  much  4r- 
ing  that  day  over  the  many  marks  of  piety  w 
had  distinguished  the  dead,  and  he  could  not'u 
feel  what  an  awful  difference  there  was  bet\ 
his  own  spiritual  condition  and  that  of  his 
servant.     Serious  thoughtfulness  accompa 
him  to  bed  the  following  night,  and  the  coi 
sion  he  had  in  his  thoughts  come  to,  was  i| 
manifest  by  the  words  he  spoke  to  his  wife  i 
they  had  retired,  "  Old  Peter 's  gone  to  Heav 
His  wife,  deeply  stirred  at  the  thought  of  thtlfi 
sanctified  condition  of  her  husband's  heart,  ad^d 
with  sorrowful  emotion,  "and  his  master  is  gins 
to  Hell."    Startled  by  the  idea  which  his  viid 
few  words  had  brought  forcibly  before  his  uid 
he  was  thoroughly  aroused  to  a  sense  of  his  dd 
ditiou,  and  after  a  season  of  great  inward  coiiic 
and  distress,  he  was  through  the  Lord's  sajn: 
grace  brought  forth  from  the  fiery  furnace,  jri 
fied  in  heart,  and  with  a  blessed  faith  in  the  ri 
Jesus,  as  the  Saviour  and  sanctifier  of  his  pe  le 
After  a  lonji  season  of  purging,  he  witnessd  o 
and  peace  in  believing,  and  was  enabled  to  i 
the  genuineness  of  his  faith  by  the  constan 
his  obedience.    He  felt  that  his  late  slave  v 
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.rich  inheritor  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  that 
but  it  owner  of  a  large  earthly  estate,  was 

now  a  poor  forgiven  servant  of  Jesus  Christ, 
called  to  walk  in  humility  and  dedication  of  heart, 
until  the  end  of  his  earthly  labours  should  come. 
pjimlThe  words  of  his  wife  had  proved  words  spoken 
lin  season,  and  he  felt  grateful  to  her  for  uttering 
them,  and  thankful  to  the  good  spirit  of  his  God^ 
oftaii  ^Jiich  had  given  them  such  eflFective  power.  He 
jjfjWas  afterwards  a  dedicated  servant  of  God,  and 
bIiwi  according  to  his  measure,  a  labourer  in  the  gos- 
Btr  jupel  of  life  and  salvation. 

jIijj  John  Codman,  a  young  American,  was  about 
rjtliiP®  beginning  of  this  century  in  Edinburg,  pursu- 
tliit  'I's  studies  and  attending  lectures.  He  was  of 
PBtii'i^  religious  character,  of  excellent  parts  and  plea- 
iij^pant  manners,  and  was  much  beloved  by  his  fellow 
ilm  I  students.  They  had  literary  gatherings  in  which 
Briticisms  on  their  productions  were  freely  made, 
nad  generally  pleasantly  received.  On  one  occa- 
sion, however,  some  very  acrimonious  remarks 
3eing  made  by  James  Clason,  on  one  of  Codman's 
productions,  the  latter  repelled  the  attack  by  a 
rnarp  repartee.  This  did  not  heal  the  breach, 
put,  as  almost  always  happens,  the  severe  rejoinder 
•ended  to  irritate  both  parties.  Some  unbecoming 
personalities  followed,  and  they  parted  without 
iny  token  of  friendship.  What  followed  may  be 
^iven  in  the  words  of  R.  B.  a, pious  companion. 

It  so  happened  that  another  student  and  I  had 
j  iaken  a  walk  after  the  meeting,  with  our  much 
j  loved  American  Friend,  who  once  and  again,  in 
1  ;he  course  of  our  walk,  indicated  a  good  deal  of 
,  jhagrin  at  the  remarks  of  James  Clason.  It  was 
in  afternoon  in  March,  and  the  sun  was  near  set- 
;ing.  Just  as  we  were  about  to  part  for  our  re- 
spective lodgings,  our  companion  called  a  halt, 
iurned  round  towards  the  west,  pointed  to  the 
glorious  solar  orb  going  down  over  the  Costerphinc 
bills,  and  solemnly  pronounced  these  words,  '  Let 
aot  the  sun  go  down  upon  your  wrath.'  '  I  was 
not  thinking  of  that,'  said  Codman,  as  if  he  were 
roused  from  a  reverie,  <  but  do  you  think  I  could 
wet  to  Clason  before  the  sun  goes  down  ?'  '  I 
think  we  may,'  said  I,  and  leaving  our  cordpanion 
to  find  his  way  home,  pleased  no  doubt  with  hav- 
ing made  the  suggestion,  we  started  for  Charlotte 
Square,  where  Clason  resided  as  tutor,  and  making 
good  use  of  our  locomotive  energies,  we  found 
ourselves  on  the  steps  of  the  mansion  just  as  the 
last  rays  of  the  sun  were  setting  in  the  sky.  We 
met  the  Friend  we  sought.  It  was  my  lot  to  de- 
tail the  circumstances  of  the  suggestion  thus 
j  promptly  and  liberally  acted  on,  and  with  much 
good  feeling,  and  not  a  little  jocularity,  the  breach 
was  '  southered  vp,'  and  the  brotherly  kind  rela- 
tionship at  once  restored."  The  narrator  states 
that  half  a  century  had  rolled  away  since  the  in- 
cident occurred,  and  all  the  participators  in  it  but 
himself,  were  dead.  They  all  filled  up  lives  of 
'  religious  usefulness,  and  no  doubt  the  remem- 
brance of  the  occurrence  brought  a  pleasant  feel- 
ing to  their  minds,  at  times,  during  years  of  their 
labour,  for  the  good  of  their  own  souls,  and  the 
benefit  of  others.  It  was  truly  a  word  spoken  in 
season. 

I  have  recently  read  of  a  careless,  unconcerned 
father,  having  been  thoroughly  aroused  to  a  sense 
of  his  own  lost  and  undone  condition,  and  his 
need  of  a  Saviour,  by  this  question  from  his  little 
son,  "Father,  what  is  religion  ?"  Ah  !  that  ques- 
tion from  the  young  innocent  made  him  think  ! 
What  is  religion  ?  If  it  is  a  change  of  heart,  he 
had  it  not.  If  it  is  manifested  by  a  holy  con- 
formity to  the  will  of  God, — a  loving  him  above 
all,  and  seeking  daily  to  walk  in  obedience  to  his 
commandments,  why  he  knew  practically  nothing 
about  it.    The  Holy  Spirit  working  through  the 


question  of  that  child,  awoke  in  him  feelings  of 
anxiety  and  concern  for  his  everlasting  well  being, 
which  ceased  not  to  operate  until,  through  the 
abounding  mercy  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus,  be  had 
witnessed  the  washing  of  regeneration,  and  that 
change  of  heart  which  enabled  him  to  feel  that 
he  knew  what  religion  was.  The  little  boy  had 
heard  about  religion,  and  wished  to  know  what 
the  word  meant.  We  know  not  what  attempt  at 
explanation  the  father  made,  but  he  was  enabled 
afterwards,  in  life  and  conversation,  to  give  a 
practical,  satisfactory  answer  to  the  question. 

Thomas  Marques,  a  religious  man  of  Westmore- 
land county,  Pennsylvania,  being  asked  by  a 
sceptical  Doctor,  to  draw  nearer  to  a  good  fire  to 
warm  himself,  felt  a  message  to  the  doctor  couched 
in  scripture  language  to  arise  in  his  heart,  and  with 
great  feeling  said,  "  But  who  can  dwell  with  ever- 
lasting burnings."  These  words  awakened  a  train 
of  thought  and  of  feeling  in  the  unbeliever,  which 
through  grace,  led  him  to  a  thorough  repentance 
and  amendment  of  life,  and  to  a  saving  faith  in 
our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 

There  is  something  very  pithy  and  instructive 
in  the  gentle  rebuke  administered  by  the  second 
William  Tennant,  of  New  Jersey,  to  Geo.  White- 
field,  on  one  of  the  visits  of  that  eloquent  orator 
to  America.  Van  Horne,  of  Trenton,  invited 
Whitefield  to  dine  at  his  house  with  Tennant, 
Governor  Livingston,  and  some  other  noted  reli- 
gious characters.  Whilst  they  were  at  the  dinner 
table,  Whitefield  turned  the  conversation  on  death, 
and  expressed  himself  as  being  weary  of  the  trials 
and  labours  of  life,  and  of  feeling  an  earnest  desire 
to  depart  and  to  be  with  Christ.  After  largely  ex- 
pressing himself  after  this  manner,  he  turned  round 
to  Tennant  with  the  question,  "  And  what  do  you 
say,  brother  Tennant, — don't  you  want  to  get  your 
dismissal  too?"  To  this  Tennant  quietly  answered, 
I  have  no  wish  about  it:  I  have  nothing  to  do 
with  death ;  my  business  is  to  live  as  long  as  I 
can,  as  well  as  I  can,  and  to  serve  my  Lord  and 
Master  as  faithfully  as  I  can,  until  it  shall  be  his 
pleasure  to  call  me  to  my  rest."  Not  satisfied 
with  the  gentle  rebuke,  couched  in  this  answer, 
Whitefield  went  on,  '*  But  if  it  were  left  to  your 
own  choice,  would  you  not  wish  to  depart  and  be 
with  Christ,  rather  than  to  encounter  the  fatigues 
and  trials  of  this  mortal  state  ?"  Tennant  replied 
to  this,  "  I  wish  to  have  no  choice  about  it;  I  am 
God's  servant,  I  am  engaged  to  do  his  business, 
as  long  as  he  pleases  to  continue  me  therein.  But, 
brother  Whitefield,  permit  me  to  ask  you  one  ques- 
tion :  What  would  you  think  of  a  person  who  had 
engaged  to  serve  you  with  all  fidelity  to  the  end 
of  his  life,  if  he  should,  without  any  breach  of 
covenant  on  your  part,  and  before  he  had  one  half 
performed  the  service  allotted  him,  become  weary 
of  your  service,  and  be  constantly  expressing  a 
wish  for  some  easier  condition, — would  you  not 
say  that  he  was  a  lazy,  unfaithful  creature,  and 
as  such  dismiss  him  entirely  from  your  service  ?" 
Whitefield  appeared  to  feel  the  full  force  of  this 
"  word  in  season,"  and  the  whole  company  were 
pleased  with  the  rebuke,  and  witb  the  gentleness 
and  tact  with  which  it  had  been  administered. 

Samuel  Taggart,  a  religious  man,  sitting  with 
some  others  at  Albany,  a  stranger  came  into  the 
room  and  began  to  narrate  an  occurrence  which 
had  just  taken  place,  interlarding  his  account  with 
many  profane  expressions.  Taggart,  when  he  had 
an  opportunity  of  speaking,  quietly  told  him  that 
he  was  a  stranger  to  him,  but  that  he  appeared  to 
be  a  person  of  intelligence  and  integrity,  and  that 
he  was  willing  to  take  his  word  for  what  he  saw, 
without  an  oath,  and  that  he  expected  the  rest 
of  the  company  would  likewise.  The  gentleness 
of  the  repremand  took  hold  of  the  stranger,  be 


at  first  seemed  abashed,  then  apologized  for  his 
own  conduct,  and  wound  up  by  earnestly  thank- 
ing Taggart  for  the  rebuke.  It  seemed  a  word 
spoken  in  season,  producing  a  happy  effect. 

Changes  in  the  Ilahiis  of  Fish. — At  a  meeting 
of  the  Boston  Societ}'  of  Natural  History,  Capt. 
Atwood,  of  Provincetown,  Mass.,  gave  an  account 
of  the  changes  the  fisheries  of  the  New  England 
coast  had  undergone ;  and  of  the  variable  habits 
of  many  species  of  fish.  Early  accounts  state, 
that  up  to  1764,  blue-fish  (^Tennodon  saltator 
Cuv.)  were  very  common  north  of  Cape  Cod ;  after 
which  date  they  disappeared.  Having  had  an 
experience  of  forty  years  in  connection  with  the 
fisheries,  he  could  say  that  none  had  been  seen 
north  of  Cape  Cod,  until  twenty-five  years  ago, 
when  he  saw  his  first  blue-fish.  Those  found  at 
that  time  were  invariably  small,  the  largest  weigh- 
ing about  two  pounds.  In  1839,  they  were  caught 
off  Nantucket,  weighing  eight  to  ten  pounds;  in 
two  or  three  years  more  those  coming  north  of 
Cape  Cod  were  larger,  and  drove  away  the  mack- 
erel and  smaller  fishes,  and  completely  filled  Pro- 
vincetown harbor.  They  are  found  now  in  great 
abundance.  They  make  their  appearance  in  June, 
coming  into  the  harbors  all  at  once,  and  driving 
away  the  mackerel  entirely.  On  one  occasion 
they  came  on  the  22d  of  June;  the  day  previous 
8,000  mackerel  were  caught  in  the  harbor;  on 
the  22d,  not  one  was  to  be  found.  They  leave 
the  coast  with  the  appearance  of  the  first  cold 
northeast  storm,  about  the  last  of  September, 
though  two  or  three  individuals  were  taken  in 
Provincetown,  December,  1862.  They  have  only 
recently  come  into  the  market,  for  several  years 
ago  scarcely  any  were  sold ;  but  during  the  past 
season,  he  alone  had  brought  to  the  market  45,000 
pounds  weight. 

Since  their  great  increase,  the  lobsters  {Boma- 
rus  americanus  Dekay)  had  multiplied  four-fold, 
for  the  natural  enemies  of  their  young  had  been 
driven  away  by  the  blue-fish.  Formerly  these 
fish  appeared  in  large  shoals  near  the  surface, 
constantly  "flouncing  out"  of  the  water,  and  they 
were  caught  in  sweep  seines  and  by  the  hook ; 
now,  though  they  come  in  large  quantities,  they 
seem  to  prefer  the  deeper  waters. 

Mackerel  {Scomber  vernalis  Mitch.)  also  had 
changed  their  habits  much.  The  former  method 
used  in  catching  them  was  by  dragging  hooks  on 
lines  twenty  fathoms  long,  and  constantly  raising 
and  lowering  them  ;  now  they  are  caught  at  the 
surface  with  bait,  large  quantities  being  strewn 
alongside  to  attract  them.  The  bait  used  is  gen- 
erally the  poorer  mackerel,  ground  up.  The 
former  method  of  obtaining  them  has  now  entirely 
failed. 

The  Cod  {Morrhua  americana)  upon  the  banks 
of  Newfoundland  seem  also  to  have  changed  their 
habits.  Formerly,  all  the  fish  were  caught  on 
board  of  the  vessels  while  lying  at  anchor.  The 
vessels  take  a  crew  of  eight  men,  each  using  two 
lines;  when  the  fish  were  abundant,  all  the  men 
would  fish,  but  usually  not  more  than  half  the 
crew  ;  at  times,  when  no  fish  could  be  taken,  all 
the  lines  but  one  would  be  drawn  in,  and  then 
they  would  begin  to  be  taken  abundantly;  but  let 
two  or  more  men  begin  to  drop  their  lines,  and 
not  an  individual  would  be  taken ;  while,  should 
all  the  lines  but  one  be  again  taken  in,  the  cap- 
tures would  once  more  be  frequent.  This  sug- 
gested the  idea  of  carrying  small  boats  with  them, 
so  that  each  man  could  fish  apart  from  the  others, 
and  in  this  they  met  with  perfect  success ;  and, 
generally,  when  all  the  fishermen  in  the  boats 
would  catch  them  plentifully,  few  or  none  could 
be  taken  from  on  board  the  vessel.   Capt.  Atwood 
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thought  that  the  cause  was  the  different  motion 
of  the  small  boats  from  the  vessel,  as  there  is  con- 
stantly an  agitation  of  the  waves  upon  the  banks. 

Selected, 

WINTER. 
BY  MARY  HOWITT. 

There's  not  a  flower  upon  the  hill, 

There's  not  a  leaf  upon  the  tree  ; 
The  summer  bird  hath  left  its  bough, 
Bright  child  of  sunshine  1  singing  now 

la  spicy  lands  beyond  the  sea. 

There's  silence  in  the  harvest  field ; 

And  blackness  in  the  mountain  glen, 
And  cloud  that  will  not  pass  away 
From  the  hill-top  for  many  a  day, 

And  stillness  round  the  homes  of  men. 

The  old  tree  hath  an  older  look  ; 

The  lonesome  place  is  yet  more  dreary  ; 
They  go  not  now,  the  young  and  old, 
Slow  wandering  on  by  wood  and  wold  ; 
The  air  is  damp,  the  winds  are  cold; 

And  summer  paths  are  wet  and  weary. 

The  drooping  year  is  in  the  wane, 

No  longer  floats  the  thistle-down  ; 
The  crimson  heath  is  wan  and  sere  ; 
The  sedge  hangs  withering  by  the  mere. 

And  the  broad  fern  is  rent  and  brown. 

The  owl  sits  huddling  by  himself, 
The  cold  hath  pierced  his  body  through  ; 

The  patient  cattle  hang  their  head  ; 

The  deer  are  'neath  their  winter  shed, 

The  ruddy  squirrel's  in  his  bed, . 
And  each  small  thing  within  its  burrow. 

In  rich  men's  halls  the  fire  is  piled. 

And  ermine  robes  keep  out  the  weather; 
In  poor  men's  huts  the  fire  is  low. 
Through  broken  panes  the  keen  winds  blow, 
And  old  and  young  are  cold  together. 

Oh  poverty  is  disconsolate  1 — 

Its  pains  are  great,  its  foes  are  strong; 
The  rich  man  in  his  jovial  cheer 
Wishes  'twas  winter  through  the  year ; 
I    The  poor  man,  mid  bis  wants  profound, 
With  all  his  little  children  round. 
Prays  that  the  winter  be  not  long? 

One  silent  night  has  passed,  and  lol 

How  beautiful  the  earth  is  now  ! 
All  aspect  of  decay  is  gone, 
The  hills  have  put  their  vesture  on. 

And  clothed  is  the  forest  bough. 

Say  not  'tis  an  unlovely  time  ! 

Turn  to  the  wide  white  waste  thy  view ; 
Turn  to  the  silent  hills  that  rise, 
In  their  cold  beauty  to  the  skies; 

And  to  those  skies  intensely  blue. 

Silent,  not  sad,  the  scene  appeareth  ; 
'     And  fancy  like  a  vagrant  breeze. 
Ready  a-wing  for  flight  doth  go 
To  the  cold  land  of  northern  snow, 
Beyond  the  icy  Orcades. 

The  land  of  ice,  the  land  of  snow. 

The  land  that  hath  no  summer  flowers, 

Where  never  living  creature  stood. 

The  wild,  dim,  polar  solitude; 
How  different  from  this  land  of  ours. 

Walk  now  among  the  forest  trees, — 

Saidsi  thou  that  they  were  stripped  and  bare; 
Each  heavy  bough  is  bending  down 
With  snowy  leaves  and  flowers — the  crown, 
Which  winter  regally  doth  wear. 

'Tis  well — thy  summer  garden  ne'er 

Was  lovelier  with  its  birds  and  flowers, 
Than  is  this  silent  place  of  snow. 
With  feathery  branches  drooping  low, 
Wreathing  around  thee  shadowy  boweri. 

'Tis  night  I  Oh  now  come  forth  to  gnzo 
Upon  the  heavens  intense  and  bright, 
Look  on  yon  myriad  worlds,  and  say. 
Though  beauty  dwellcth  with  the  day, 
Is  not  Ood  maoifest  by  night? 
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Thou  that  createdst  all !  Thou  fountain 
Of  our  sun's  light — who  dwellest  far  ' 
From  man,  beyond  the  farthest  star. 

Yet  ever  present;  who  dost  heed 

Our  spirits  in  their  human  need, 
We  bless  thee.  Father,  that  we  are! 

We  bless  thee  for  our  inward  life; 

For  its  immortal  date  decreeing  ; 
For  that  which  comprehendeth  thee, 
A  spark  of  thy  divinity. 

Which  is  the  being  of  our  being  1 

We  bless  thee  for  this  bounteous  earth ; 

For  its  increase — for  corn  and  wine; 
For  forest  oaks,  for  mountain  rills. 
For  "  cattle  on  a  thousand  hills ;" 

We  bless  thee — for  all  good  is  thine  I 

The  earth  is  thine,  and  it  thou  keepest ; 

That  man  may  labour  not  in  vain. 
Thou  givest  the  grass,  the  grain,  the  tree. 
Seed-time  and  harvest  come  from  thee, 

The  early  and  the  latter  rain  I 

The  earth  is  thine — the  summer  earth; 

Fresh  with  the  dews,  with  sunshine  bright, 
With  golden  clouds  in  evening  hours. 
With  singing  birds  and  balmy  flowers, 

Creatures  of  beauty  and  delight. 

The  earth  is  thine — the  teeming  earth  ; 

In  the  rich  bounteous  time  of  seed. 
When  man  goes  forth  with  joy  to  reap, 
And  gather  up  his  garnered  heap. 

Against  the  time  of  storm  and  need. 

The  earth  is  thine  when  days  are  dim. 
And  leafless  stands  the  stately  tree; 
When  from  the  north  the  fierce  winds  blow. 
When  falleth  fast  the  mantling  snow. 
The  earth  pertaineth  still  to  thee  1 

The  earth  is  thine — Thy  creature,  man  ! 

Thine  are  all  worlds,  all  suns  that  shine; 
Darkness  and  light,  and  life,  and  death; 
Whate'er  all  space  inhabiteth — 

Creator  1  Father  I  all  are  thine ! 


Power  of  the  Magnet. — The  smallest  natural 
magnet  possesses  the  greatest  proportion  of  attrac- 
tive power.  The  magnet  worn  by  Isaac  Newton 
in  his  ring  weighed  only  three  grains,  yet  it  was 
able  to  take  up  746  grains,  or  nearly  250  times 
its  own  weight;  whereas  magnets  weighing  above 
two  pounds  seldom  lift  more  than  five  or  six  times 
their  own  weight.  Iron  is  the  only  substance 
principally  attracted  by  the  magnet.  The  degree 
of  magnetic  attraction  depends  on  the  strength  of 
the  magnet  itself,  the  weight  and  shape  of  the 
iron  presented  to  it,  the  magnetic  or  unmagnetic 
state  of  the  body,  and  the  distance  between  them. 
All  iron  bars  standing  erect  or  perpendicularly, 
(such  as  the  iron  railings  before  houses,)  are 
magnetic,  the  north  pole  being  at  the  bottom  and 
the  south  at  the  top.  It  is  also  a  curious  fact 
that  the  uppermost  part  of  the  iron  ring  round  a 
carriage-wheel  attracts  the  north  end  of  the  mag- 
net, and  is  consequently  a  south  pole,  while  the 
lower  part  of  the  same  iron,  in  contact  with  the 
ground,  attracts  the  south  end  of  the  needle,  and 
is,  therefore,  a  north  pole.  Turn  the  wheel  round 
half  a  circle,  and  the  poles  immediately  become 
reversed.  The  power  of  magnetic  attraction  re- 
sides wholly  in  the  surface  of  the  iron  bodies,  and 
is  independent  of  the  mass.  An  empty  bomb- 
shell will  attract  as  strongly  as  a  solid  sphere  of 
the  same  material.  The  cutters  in  gun -boring 
become  magnetic  in  consequence  of  being  con- 
tinually rubbed  in  the  same  direction.  Wedge- 
wood's  black  ware,  which  is  made  of  basalt,  at- 
tracts the  magnet  strongly. 

Seeing  Christ  himself  lives  in  all  true  believers, 
let  us  all  who  profess  ourselves  to  be  such,  so  live, 
that  Christ  may  be  seen  to  live  in  us,  more  than 
ourselves. —  WiUiam  Dell. 


For  "The  Priend."  i( 

In  the  humble  and  plaintive  confession  and  i 
prayer  of  a  sorrowing  servant  of  Christ,  may  ,( 
doubtless  be  found  a  delineation  of  the  experience  j 
and  exercise  of  many  a  tribulated  follower  of  Him  |d 
who  was  a  man  of  sorrows  and  acquainted  with  jft 
grief ;  whose  flesh  and  heart  are  sometimes  almost  h 
ready  to  fail  them  because  of  a  sorrowing  sense  U 
of  weakness,  shortcomings  and  iniquities,  and  the  R 
feeling  of  a  want  of  confidence  in  the  restoring  ||| 
and  saving  power  of  that  grace  which  is  sufl&cient  j| 
for  the  true  believer  in  every  hour  of  trial  andjil 
extremity,  when  all  outward  means  of  comfort  It 
and  support  shall  utterly  fail  in  keeping  the  head 
above  the  billows. 

"For  above  fifty  years,  said  our  aged  disciple, 
have  I  been  seeking  after  a  death  to  sin,  and  the 
life  of  righteousness ;  but  woe  is  me  !  I  still  dwell 
in  Mesech  ;  am  stationed  in  the  tents  of  Kedar. 

0  !  may  this  be  as  the  beginning  of  that  birth 
which  is  from  above ;  for  I  have  ever  esteemed 
and  still  esteem  myself  a  beginner  in  the  way  oi 
the  spirit  j  and  that  the  seed  now  sown  in  deloili- 
tation,  even  as  a  grain  of  mustard  seed,  may  arisf 
in  dominion,  until  mortality  is  swallowed  up  ol 
life.  1 

"  Bereft  of  every  broken  cistern,  is  there  yeli 
remaining  for  me  any  access  to  the  '  Fountain  oi 
living  waters'  ?  Unsupplied  with  the  husks  whicl, 
the  swine  eat,  is  there  any  possibility  of  a  return 
to  my  Father's  house,  where  there  is  breac 
enough  and  to  spare  ?  My  paths  are  obstructed  ai 
with  walls  of  brass,  and  my  ways  circumscribes 
with  an  enclosure  of  thorns  ;  is  there  yet  in  '  th< 
valley  of  Achor  a  door  of  hope'  ?  Will  the  Dreac 
of  nations,  the  glory  of  men  and  angels,  be  pleaa 
ed  with  the  lame,  the  halt,  and  the  maimed  for  « 
sacrifice  ;  or  accept  the  few  remaining  hours  pf  i 
life,  too  much  of  which  has  been  passed  in  a  sei 
vitude  to  the  law  in  the  members  ?  Indeed,  upoi 
my  bed,  and  in  the  watches  of  the  night,  som* 
glimpses  of  the  divine  glory,  and  of  that  mere) 
and  forgiveness  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus,  hav< 
seemed  at  times  transiently  to  pass  before  mei 
and  the  name  of  the  Lord  to  be  proclaimed,  '  thr 
Lord  God  gracious  and  merciful ;  forgiving  trans 
gression  and  sin,  and  passing  by  the  transgressioi 
of  the  remnant  of  his  heritage  ;'  yet,  woe  is  me 
in  my  flesh  there  dwelleth  no  good  thing;  bu 
too  much  of  that  nature  which  '  is  of  the  earth 
earthy,'  and  fallen  '  short  of  the  glory  of  God. 
In  this  hour  of  distress  and  deep  deprivation 
what  language  shall  I  adopt  ?  what  accents  shal 

1  utter  ?  Surely  not  those  of  absolute  desponden 
cy,  lest  I  should  add  drunkenness  to  thirst. 

"  From  the  13th  to  the  25th,  I  was  confined, 
internally  my  state  gloomy  ;  searching  the  Scripff 
tures  and  other  experimental  records,  could  no 
perceive  the  condition  of  any  parallel  with  mine 
Is  it  therefore  nothing  to  you,  all  ye  that  pas; 
by?  Behold  and  see,  is  there  any  sorrow  like  un 
to  my  sorrow,  which  is  done  unto  me,  wherewiti 
the  Lord  hath  afflicted'  me  ?  He  hath  made  mi 
desolate  and  faint  all  the  day ;  the  yoke  of  m\ 
transgression  is  bound  by  his  hand ;  *  they  arti 
wreathed'  and  fallen  heavy  upon  me.  , 

"  In  the  week-day  meeting  I  was  oppresseci 
under  a  sense  of  iniquity.  '  A  wounded  spiri 
who  can  bear  ?'  I  sat  bitterly  bewailing  my  man, 
ifold  deviations  from  the  path  of  peace. 

There  is  a  woe  to  them  by  whom  offence 
come  ;  but  when  they  have  been  administered,  i 
is  certainly  a  duty  incumbent  to  acknowledgi 
them,  and  to  seek  with  solicitude  for  a  real  recon 
ciliation  with  those  who  may  have  been  offended 
In  this  respect,  says  Samuel  Scott,  I  have  bee: 
pretty  uniformly  careful.  "  When  thou  bring 
est  thy  gift  to  the  altar,  and  there  rememberes 
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y  brother  hath  aught  against  thee,  first  go  and 
)  reconciled  to  thy  brother,  then  come  and  offer 

y  gift.'; 

Sweet  indeed  is  the  healing  of  a  breach,  where 
has  been  occasion  of  sorrow  and  weakness  !  and 
Je  blessing  will  doubtless  rest  upon  that  servant 
'I""  ho  shall  so  humble  himself  as  to  acknowledge 
6«w  s  offence,  and  seek  for  reconciliation  with  the 
(I  Fended ;  as  well  as  upon  him  who  stands  ready 
forgive  the  offender.   "  Confess  your  faults  one 
wtiil  another,  and  pray  one  for  another,  that  ye  may 
!  healed     and  "  if  you  forgive  men  their  tres- 
*  isses,  then  will  your  heavenly  Father  also  forgive 
•u."    "  Blessed  are  the  peacemakers,  for  they 


.   ,iall  be  called  the  children  of  God,  and  blessed 

m  e  the  merciful,  for  they  shall  obtain  mercy." 

Jtl  ich  as  humble  themselves,  as  Job  did,  in  view 
their  iniquities  and  vileness,  and  are  brought 
pray  for  their  brethren,  will  doubtless  witness 

fc  leir  captivity  to  be  turned,  and  their  sorrow 

»  langed  to  rejoicing. 

(aji   ,  , 

I*  The  London  Fire  Brigade. 

"  Jo  one  respect  London  resembles  Philadelphia, 
"1"  has  no  municipal  system  of  protection  from  fire 
I  our  city  the  service  is  efficiently  rendered  by 
ilunteer  companies — so  efficiently  at  times,  in- 
!ed,  that  protection  is  as  much  needed  from  the 
*  Iter  they  throw  as  from  the  flames  they  quench. 

I  London  there  are  no  volunteer  firemen,  ready 
™   all  hours  of  the  day  and  the  night  to  give  their 
'*  atuitous  services  and  risk  their  lives  in  conflict 
™  ith  the  devouring  element:  the  place  of  such 
' iroic  citizens  as  ours  is  there  filled  by  paid  agents. 
™  ut  the  curious  feature  of  the  London  system  is 
at  the  Fire  Brigade  is  not  maintained  by  the 
habitants,  but  by  an  association  of  insurance 
mpanies.    Formerly  each  company  had  its  own 
igine  and  acted  independently  of  the  others;  it 
¥  d  as  it  thought  proper  about  sending  out  its  en- 
™  ne  or  not  when  there  was  a  fire,  and  if  the  con- 
™  gration  happened  to  be  going  on  in  a  part  of 
™  e  city  in  which  the  company  had  no  interest — 
at  is,  no  property  insured  with  it — there  was 
'  it  little  inducement  to  hurry  to  the  scene  of 
'"""tion.    This  system  had  prevailed  for  more  than 
If  a  century,  when,  about  twenty  years  ago,  the 
ding  insurance  companies  combined  to  form  a 
ciplined  and  well  organized  Fire  Brigade  which 
ould  supercede  their  isolated  action,  and  operate 
er  the  whole  of  London.    This  force  was  placed 
'■|ider  the  command  of  a  superintendent,  and  was 


ated  in  various  districts,  each  having  a  station 
th  engines  and  horses  ready  for  service  at  amo- 
nt's  notice.  Fire-escapes  were  also  provided  and 
tioned  every  pight  at  convenient  distances,  in 
arge  of  persons  skilled  in  the  use  of  them.  And 
iiJjlate  years  steam  fire  engines  have  been  introduc- 
with  great  effect.  Telegraphic  communication 
also  used  to  communicate  information  as  to  the 
ereabouts  of  any  fire,  though  the  London  sys- 
is  clumsy  and  imperfect  as  compared  with  our 
n.  It  is  extraordinary  that  such  a  mode  of 
mmunication  should  be  sufficient.  There  are 
servatories  in  different  parts  of  city,  where  men 
^|e  constantly  on  the  lookout.  At  these  stations 
esMere  are  fixed  compasses,  and  when  a  fire  breaks 
ipiiAt  cross  bearings  are  taken  from  them  and  tele- 
niii  laphed  to  headquarters ;  the  exact  locality  is  then 
jfcertained  by  observing  on  a  map  the  spot  at 
'Miibich  the  lines  converge.  How  any  houses  at 
ii',  .jl  are  saved  under  such  a  slow  system  is  a  mar- 
il ;  for  it  is  evident  that  before  a  fire  can  be  seen 
any  distance  it  must  have  got  considerably  a- 
jad.  The  true  efficiency  of  a  fire  police  is  tes- 
d  by  their  ability  to  check  a  fire  in  its  inception  ; 
it  to  do  this  there  must  be  timely  notice.  In 
actice  it  is  the  vigilance  of  the  ordinary  police 


which  saves  London  from,  destruction  by  fire.  It 
is  they  who  give  the  alarm  when  small  fires  oc 
cur,  and  thus  prevent  them  from  becoming  large 
ones  subject  to  the  notice  of  the  "  observatories." 
Altogether  the  system  is  not  very  creditable  to 
the  Londoners,  and  it  is  wonderful  that  with  so 
much  valuable  property  at  stake  they  should  be 
content  to  trust  themselves  to  the  mercy  of  insur 
ance  companies.  That  the  companies  are  not  al. 
ways  actuated  by  patriotism  is  undoubted.  The 
late  superintendent  of  the  Fire  Brigade,  Mr. 
Braidwood,  when  giving  evidence  on  the  subject 
before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
was  asked  what  he  would  do  if  having  been  sum- 
moned to  a  fire  at  the  British  Museum,  which  is 
uninsured,  a  fire  were  meanwhile  to  break  out  in 
a  block  of  insured  houses  adjacent,  he  replied  that 
"  of  course  he  should  knock  off  from  the  Mu- 
seum." Our  readers  will  probably  be,  like  our- 
selves, amazed  at  two  points  in  this  anecdote. 
The  one  is  that  so  magnificent  a  public  building 
as  the  British  Museum,  containing  collections  of 
antiquities,  which  if  destroyed  could  not  be  replac- 
ed, and  the  finest  zoological  and  ornithological  cab- 
inets in  the  world,  with  a  library  of  700,000  vol- 
umes, and  rare  and  ancient  manuscripts,  should 
be  uninsured,  the  nation  begrudging  the  annual 
outlay  of  the  insurance  premium.  The  other  is 
the  cold  and  unpatriotic  selfishness  of  the  system 
which  directs  that  insured  property  shall  have  the 
preference  over  uninsured,  when  both  are  on  fire. 
The  London  Times,  in  commenting  on  the  official 
report  of  fires  in  London  during  the  past  year 
(which  has  suggested  these  reflections  to  us),  ob- 
serves :  "  When  a  fire  breaks  out,  it  is  true  the 
Fire  Brigade  do  not  wait  to  inquire  whether  the 
property  is  insured  or  not  before  going  to  it,  but 
they  do  so  only  because  the  adjacent  property  may 
be  insured.  AH  their  energy,  in  short,  is  set  in 
motion  by  the  most  ordinary  of  all  considerations 
the  desire  of  persons  whose  money  is  in  danger 
to  save  as  much  of  it  as  possible."  There  is  noth- 
ing public,  or  humane,  or  disinterested  about  it, 
except  the  generous  feelings  which  long  habit 
raises  in  the  minds  of  the  officers  and  men  of  the 
Brigade  themselves.  For  the  rest,  all  is  pure 
business,  and  no  more  ! 

The  report  to  which  we  have  alluded  contains 
some  interesting  particulars.  It  appears  that  the 
annual  number  of  fires,  great  and  small,  in  Lon- 
don, averages  about  12,000.  Of  these,  one-half 
consists  of  chimneys  on  fire,  about  4000  are  tri- 
fling cases  not  requiring  the  aid  of  firemen.  Du- 
ring 1864  the  services  of  the  Fire  Brigade  were 
required  at  1715  fires.  Of  these  101  were  false 
alarms,  127  were  chimney  alarms,  and  1487  were 
fires  within  the  official  definition  of  the  accident. 
But  these  again  are  subdivided.  The  cases  of  total 
destruction  or  serious  damage  were  402  ;  those  of 
slight  damage  were  1085.  The  total  for  1864  ex- 
ceeds that  for  1863  by  83,  and  compared  with  the 
last  thirty-one  years  the  increase  is  646.  It  appears 
that  the  fires  in  London  increase  in  an  undue  ra- 
tio to  the  increase  of  houses  and  population.  In 
the  last  twenty-five  years  the  population  of  Lon- 
don has  increased  at  the  rate  of  55  per  cent.,  and 
houses  at  47  per  cent.  But  the  annual  number 
of  fires  has  more  than  doubled  during  the  same 
period.  The  number  of  London  fires  used  to  be 
doubled  every  eighteen  years  ;  but  since  1840  it 
has  taken  twenty-two  years  to  produce  the  like  re- 
sult. The  Vast  majority  of  the  houses  are  built 
of  brick  and  timber,  stone  being  reserved  princi- 
pally for  public  buildings.  They  are  not  nearly 
so  conveniently  arranged  inside  as  ours  are ;  and 
gas  is  but  sparingly  used  in  them.  The  chief 
cause  of  the  fires  in  houses  is  the  system  in  use 
for  warming  the  ioterior.    Every  room  has  a  fire- 


place and  chimney,  and  when  many  persons  live 
in  a  house  it  frequently  happens  that  six  or  seven 
fires  will  be  burning  at  the  same  time.  In  the 
old  parts  of  the  city  the  bressummers  of  the  flues 
are  of  timbers  ;  hence  the  danger.  But  the  bit- 
uminous coal  which  is  every  where  used  burns 
rapidly  with  a  great  flare,  and  deposits  quantities 
of  soot  in  the  chimneys;  a  spark  is  often  sufficient 
to  set  this  deposit  on  fire.  Another  source  of 
accident  is  the  very  general  use  of  oil  lamps,  in 
which  explosive  substances  are  burned.  And  do- 
mestic servants  use  tallow  candles  in  the  kitchen 
and  in  their  bedrooms;  and  as  a  class  they  are 
careless  and  frequently  intemperate.  So  that  it 
is  not  difficult  to  account  for  an  annual  average 
of  twelve  thousand  fires.  We  have  not  taken  into 
account  the  dangers  incurred  in  manufactories, 
theatres,  public  offices,  docks,  &c.  These  will 
readily  occur  to  the  mind.  We  believe  that  in 
regard  to  casualties  by  fire  London  compares 
disadvantageously  with  other  great  cities  ;  but  we 
have  not  the  statistics  at  hand  to  enable  us  to 
make  the  comparison. — iV.  American. 

The  following  is  copied  from  a  "  Memoir  of 
Henry  Duncan,  D.  D.,"  written  by  his  son,  and 
is  offered  for  insertion  in  '  The  Friend,'  if  the 
Editor  should  think  it  suitable  therefor. 

"  Till  this  time  we  have  met  with  nothing  to 
indicate  that  the  marvellous  change  expressed  by 
the  word  conversion,  had  yet  taken  place  in  his 
soul,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  mark  the  date  when  my 
venerated  father  first  began  to  see  the  Gospel  with 
a  believer's  eye.  His  naturally  candid  and  open 
mind,  indeed,  invited  truth  from  every  quarter; 
and  it  seems  to  have  been  this  valuable  quality  of 
his  original  constitution  which  the  Spirit  of  God 
employed  to  bring  him  at  length  to  desire  some- 
thing better  than  the  husks  of  legalism  in  religion. 
As  yet  his  mind  was  comparatively  dark;  but  an 
incident  occurred  in  the  summer  of  1804,  which 
may  be  looked  on  as  in  some  measure  the  turningj 
point  of  his  religious  character.  • 
"  Attending  his  presbytery  one  day  at  Annan, 
he  learned  that  three  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
who  were  announced  in  their  simple  and  peculiar 
style  as  Solomon  Chapman,  Deborah  Darby,  and 
Rebecca  Byrd,  had  arrived,  and  intended  to  hold 
a  meeting  the  same  evening.  His  curiosity  was 
excited,  and,  notwithstanding  some  clerical  re- 
monstrances, he  waited  in  town  to  attend  it.  The 
pious  sincerity  of  all  the  speakers  deeply  affected 
him.  His  heart  warmed  towards  them;  and, 
having  introduced  himself  to  them  at  the  close, 
he  learned  that  they  were  prosecuting  a  mission 
to  the  south  of  Scotland,  to  which  they  seemed  to' 
believe  themselves  divinely  called,  and  that  their 
road  next  day  would  lead  them  through  his  parish 
on  their  way  to  Dumfries.  He  invited  them  ac- 
cordingly to  visit  the  manse  as  they  passed,  and 
to  rest  and  dine  with  him,  which  they  did.  His 
father  and  mother  and  elder  sister  were  present, 
the  latter  of  whom  has,  at  the  author's  request, 
given  an  account  of  the  visit  in  the  following  let- 
ter : 

'"We  found  th  em  plain,  simple-hearted  chris- 
tians, bent  upoQ  doing  good.  The  two  ladies 
travelled  in  their  own  plaaeton,  while  their  friend 
attended  them  on  horseback.  They  had  come 
from  Shropshire  upon  this  call,  and  he  had  joined 
them  from  Sunderland  at  Carlisle.  After  dinner, 
one  of  the  ladies — Mrs.  Darby — turned  in  a  kind 
but  solemn  manner  to  your  father,  and  addressed 
him  for  some  minutes  in  the  most  friendly  and 
affecting  way,  saying  that  she  could  not  leave  his 
hospitable  roof  without  expressing  the  interest  she 
felt  in  him,  and  the  assurance  she  entertained 
that  he  would  be  a  blessing  to  those  amoog 
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■whom  he  lived,  and  whom  he  was  engaged  in  teach- 
ing the  glorious  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  She 
pointed  out  the  responsibility  of  his  situation,  and 
gave  many  sweet  advices  and  many  warnings,  all 
of  which  you  may  remember  better  than  I  can, 
by  your  having  heard  your  dear  father  tell  them. 
After  this  address  was  ended,  your  father  attemp- 
ted to  reply,  but  was  so  overcome  that  he  could 
only  say  a  few  words  of  thanks,  and  burst  into 
tears.  Indeed  there  was  not  a  dry  eye  in  the 
room,  except  those  of  the  composed  individual 
whose  words  had  produced  the  sensation. 

"  '  After  a  short  and  solemn  silence,  her  female 
companion  turned  gently  to  me,  and  said  that  she 
had  felt  her  heart  drawn  to  all  in  the  company, 
but  particularly  to  the  dear  young  woman,  as  she 
called  me,  whose  duties  seemed  to  be  to  assist  her 
brother  in  doing  good  to  all  around  by  advice  and 
example.  She  pointed  but  how  much  a  female  in 
my  situation  might  do  by  lightening  burdens,  by 
sharing  them,  by  urging  on  in  the  path  of  duty, 
and  promoting  the  good  of  all  within  our  influ- 
ence. I  could  make  no  answer  but  grateful  tears ; 
and  in  a  minute  Deborah's  large  hat  was  laid  on 
the  table,  and  she  and  the  rest  of  us  were  upon 
our  knees,  when  she  said  she  could  not  leave  this 
house  without  imploring  a  blessing  upon  it,  and 
thanking  God  for  directing  them  to  it,  as  she  was 
persuaded  it  was  for  good.  She  then  prayed  for 
the  parents  and  for  their  children  present  in  a 
most  earnest  manner.  When  the  phaeton  was 
announced,  and  they  took  leave,  she  turned  round 
and  holding  up  her  hand,  she  said,  "  The  blessing 
of  the  Lord  be  upon  this  house."  Their  male 
friend  had  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  scene 
with  silent  interest ;  and  when  your  father  took 
his  hand  to  say  farewell,  and  expressed  a  hope 
that  on  some  future  occasion  he  would  call  when 
"business  led  him  that  way,  he  said,  "  I  do  not 
think  I  could  pass  thy  door  without  coming  to 
see  thee."  The  three  set  off  for  Dumfries  to  hold 
a  meeting,  and  your  father  was  so  drawn  towards 
them  that  he  mounted  his  horse,  and  had  again 
the  pleasure  of  hearing  and  conversing  with 
them.  .  .  Some  years  later,  I  embraced  an 
opportunity  of  visiting  Mrs.  Darby,  in  Stafford- 
shire, and  remember  well  her  expressions  of  gra- 
titude to  God,  who  had  guided  her  to  Kuthwell, 
as  if  she  felt  satisfied  that  the  good  thus  accom- 
plished was  a  sufficient  reward  of  her  mission.' 

"  These  three  amiable  and  devout  Friends  were 
well  known  and  highly  esteemed  in  their  own  so- 
ciety, of  which  they  were  '  approved  preachers.' 
.  .  .  It  was  always  with  evident  pleasure  that 
he  referred  to  the  visit  of  these  good  Friends ; 
and  from  this  time  his  mind  was  certainly  more 
Bolemnly  impressed  than  formerly  with  the  im- 
mense importance  of  divine  things.  If  we  are 
not  warranted  in  saying  that  he  now  gave  himself 
to  Christ,  I  think  we  are  led  to  believe  that  the 
Spirit  was  already  striving  with  hiui,  and  begin- 
ning to  prepare  the  soil  of  his  heart  for  that  seed 
which  at  a  later  period  sprang  up  and  produced 
its  abundant  fruit." 


Coal  Trade  of  the  United  States. — The  Potts- 
ville  Mining  Journal  states  that  the  anthracite 
coal  trade  of  the  year  just  past  amounts  to  9,992,- 
807  tons,  an  increase  of  557,624  tons.  With  the 
bituminous  coal  the  total  amount  is  11,741,139 
tons.  The  colliery  capacity  of  the  diflferent  re- 
gions is  ample  to  supply  all  the  coal  market  will 
require.  Miners  and  labourers  are  more  abundant 
also  than  they  were  at  the  beginning  of  last  season. 
The  supply  of  coal  in  18G5  will  depend  altogether 
on  the  transporting  capacity  to  convey  it  to 
market. 


The  Eyes  of  Bees, 

Men  never  knew  what  the  eyes  of  bees  really 
were,  until  the  greatly-improved  microscopes  of 
the  present  day,  in  effect,  gave  us  another  eye  to 
gaze  upon  those  of  bees.  They  have  simple  eyes, 
three  in  number,  and  disposed  in  a  triangle  be- 
tween the  two  compound  eyes.  The  latter  are 
wonderful  objects  under  a  microscope.  The  com- 
pound eye  of  a  bee,  particularly  of  a  drone,  is  one 
of  the  most  exquisitely  constructed  instruments 
of  nature's  handiwork.  One  of  the  leaves  of  chaff 
that  surround  a  grain  of  wheat  may  represent  its 
appearance ;  but  the  piece  of  chaff  shows  only  a 
uniform  glazed  surface,  whilst  in  the  eye  of  the 
bee,  which  is  much  darker  in  colour,  though  alike 
externally  glazed,  the  brightness  arises  from  the 
presence  of  about  3,500  small  but  perfectly  hexa- 
gonal lenses,  fitting  closely  together,  and  disposed 
in  regular  rows  over  the  whole  circumference. 
This  structure,  then,  may  be  likened  to  a  bundle 
of  3,500  telescopes,  so  grouped  that  the  large  ter- 
minal lenses  present  an  extensive  convex  surface, 
whilst,  in  consequence  of  the  decreasing  diameter 
of  the  instruments,  their  narrow  ends  meet,  and 
form  a  smaller  concentric  curve.  Could  we  look 
through  all  these  telescopes  at  one  glance,  and 
obtain  a  stereoscopic  effect,  we  might  be  able  to 
form  some  conception  of  the  operation  of  vision  in 
this  insect.  > 

Even  one  of  these  3,500  lenses  would  occupy 
us  long  in  a  complete  examination  of  it.  Each  of 
the  eyelets,  which,  when  aggregated,  constitute 
the  compound  eye  of  the  bee,  is  itself  a  perfect 
instrument  of  vision,  consisting  of  two  remarkably 
formed  lenses — an  outer  corneal  and  an  inner 
conical  lens.  The  corneal  lens  is  a  six-sided 
prism,  and  the  assemblage  of  these  prisms  forms 
the  cornea  of  the  compound  eye.  If  the  whole 
or  a  portion  of  this  cornea  be  peeled  off,  and 
placed  under  a  microscope,  the  beautiful  grouping 
of  the  lenses  becomes  distinctly  visible.  On  a 
close  and  careful  examination,  the  corneal  lens  of 
the  eyelet  is  perceived  to  be  not  a  simple  but  a 
compound  lens,  composed  of  two  plano-convex 
lenses  of  different  densities  or  refracting  powers. 
The  plane  surface  of  these  lenses  being  adherent, 
it  follows  that  the  prismatic  corneal  lens  is  a  com- 
pound double  convex  lens,  as  was  discovered  by 
Dr.  Hicks.  The  effect  of  this  arrangement  is, 
that  if  there  should  be  any  aberration  or  diverg- 
ence of  the  rays  of  light  during  their  passage 
through  one  portion  of  the  lens,  it  is  rectified  in 
its  transit  through  the  other.  It  is  nothing  very 
new  to  find  lenses  of  different  densities  in  an  ani- 
mal's eye,  but  where  is  there  another  instance  in 
which  one  compound  lens  consists  of  two  adherent 
lenses  of  this  description  ? 

Yet  the  wonder  does  not  end  here.  Man  has 
been  unconsciously  groping  his  way  in  the  forma- 
tion of  his  most  perfect  microscopic  lens  to  an 
imitation  of  the  bee's  eye.  His  aim  has  been  to 
correct  the  aberration  of  light,  which  caused  his 
len.ses  to  colour,  and  distort  the  objects  under  in- 
vestigation, and  he  attained  this  end  by  employ- 
ing compound  lenses  of  varying  densities.  When, 
after  long  study,  he  obtained  an  achromatic  lens, 
he  iiad  but  equalled  the  little  bee  ;  and  how  strik- 
ing the  thought,  that,  by  the  use  of  his  own  ach- 
romatic lens,  man  first  distinctly  perceived  that 
of  the  bee  !  The  little  insect  had  used  it  for 
thousands  of  years  perhaps,  before  man  trod  the 
earth.  13y  its  wonderful  lenses  and  numerous 
facets,  it  gains  light  in  the  dim  cups  of  flowers. 
Into  those  floral  hollows  it  carries,  as  it  were,  thou- 
sands of  light  collectors  and  reflectors,  capable  of 
forming  a  single  picture  by  the  means  of  a  great 
number  of  smaller  images.  Into  the  dark  hive  it 
bears  the  eame  optical  apparatus,  and  thereby 


economizes  every  particle  of  straggling  or  slantin 
light.  If  bees,  as  one  alleges,  always  work  in  th 
dark,  has  not  each  one  of  them  three  or  four  thov 
sand  illuminators?  And  if  we  reflect  upon  thi 
many  thousands  of  these,  all  in  optical  operatioj 
throughout  the  hive,  how  can  it  be  said  that  thes 
creatures  work  in  the  dark  ? — The  Honey  Bee ;  i\ 
Natural  History,  Anatomy,  &c.,  hy  Jami\ 
Samuelson,  and  Dr.  J.  B.  Hicks,  London. 

Saspend  jonr  Jadstment. 

"  We  know  that  all  things  work  together  for  good  t 
them  that  love  God  " — Romans  viti.  28. 

There  is  so  much  in  that  expression,  "  wor 
together."  If  you  view  some  isolated  portions  ( 
the  christians'  training,  they  may  appear  mof 
mysterious ;  but  if  we  will  be  content  to  "  take 
on  trust  a  little  while,"  till  the  Master's  work  ; 
finished,  we  shall  then,  with  overflowing  gratitu(J' 
confess  "  It  is  good,  very  good."  A  skilful  artii 
works  the  brightest  and  the  darkest  hues  into  ot 
harmonious  picture ;  but  if  many  of  those  who  ai 
in  ecstasy  with  his  perfected  chef-d'oeuvre  ha 
seen  it  in  the  process  of  painting,  when  he  wij 
plentifully  applying  sombre  colours  and  col 
neutral  tints  to  throw  parts  of  the  landscape  ini 
shadow,  they  would  have  been  ready  to  exclain 
he  was  marring  if  not  ruining  his  work.  "  \^ 
are  his  workmanship;"  but  at  present  we  kno 
but  "  in  part,"  while  our  attention  is  of  necessii 
engrossed  by  that  fragment  of  the  new  creatic 
which,  if  we  may  so  speak,  is  passing  through  tl 
Lord's  hands.  When  we  awake  up  after  his  lik 
ness,  we  shall  acknowledge  with  adoring  love  ho 
sunshine  and  sorrow,  "  gloom  and  glow,"  tempt 
tions  and  triumphs,  all  worked  together  to  for 
the  spotless  bliss  of  glory.  We  shall  then  disce! 
that  we  could  no  more  have  done  without  tl 
trials  than  the.  mercies  of  our  pilgrimage;  ai 
shall  bless  the  faithful  love  which  inflicted  a  m 
mentary  pain  for  an  eternal  issue  of  blessin 
Doubtless  we  shall  confess  it  then ;  but  herein 
faith,  joyfully  to  confess  it  now. — E.  H.  Bicki 
steth. 

Peat  as  Fuel. — In  consequence  of  the  prese 
high  price  of  coal,  considerable  attention  Ii 
lately  been  paid  in  Boston  and  other  New  En 
land  cities,  to  the  use  of  peat  as  fuel.  Althou; 
not  so  convenient  to  handle,  and  much  more  bul ' 
to  transport  than  coal  or  wood,  its  much  great 
cheapness  recommends  it  to  favour  in  those  neig: 
bourhoods  in  which  it  is  easily  accessible,  par 
cularly  to  large  manufacturing  and  other  establifr 
ments  where  economy  in  fuel  must  be  studi(l 
In  a  recent  communication  to  the  Scientific  Ame\ 
can  on  this  subject,  Washburn  &  Moen,  of  W|- 
cester,  Mass.,  state  that  having  used  several  thd- 
sand  cords  of  peat  within  the  last  few  years,  ail 
carefully  compared  its  cost  with  that  of  other  fuj, 
they  think  themselves  correct  in  estimating  (i 
yalue  of  peat,  at  present  prices  of  labour,  &c.,|i 
five  cents  per  bushel,  delivered  in  good  conditiii 
for  burning,  at  a  distance  of  two  and  a  half  mi» 
from  the  bed ;  and  that  eighty  bushels  of  p  * 
would  produce  as  much  heat  as  one  cord  of  chcj- 
nut  or  hemlock  wood.  This  substance  is  fou|i 
in  a  very  large  number  of  the  small  ponds  r 
swamps  which  abound  in  this  section  of  count , 
and  it  is  estimated  that  not  less  than  one  hundil 
and  twenty  million  of  cords  of  it  exist  in  Mas- 
chusetts  alone.  The  quality  of  the  dried  artic  > 
however,  varies  considerably,  depending  in  pt 
upon  the  incombustible  matter  sometimes  as" 
ciated  with  it,  and  also  upon  the  care  taken  in  s 
preparation.  But  there  seems  no  good  reafO 
why  a  portion  at  least  of  the  vast  formations'f 
it  in  New  England  and  New  York  State,  sho  d 
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:'pot  be  turned,  as  in  Ireland  and  some  other  coun- 
i,ill|,ries,  to  profitable  account.    The  gradual  conver- 
ij^jjl  ;ion  of  decaying  vegetable  matter  into  a  carbona- 
,ml  jeous,  and  ultimately  a  coal-like  mass,  which  in 
ts  various  stages  is  termed  peat,  appears  to  take 
:ilace  chiefly  in  the  colder  portions  of  the  teni- 
„,  aerate  zones.    In  the  swamps  and  shallow  lakes 
if  the  middle  and  southern  portions  of  the  United 
?tates,  but  little  of  this  peculiar  form  of  decom- 
jjosition  is  to  be  observed  as  now  taking  place. 

Whither  the  forerunner  'is,  for  us,  entered. — ■ 
There  w  s  a  joy  set  before  Him,  and  He  was  re- 
,  ,  ieived  up  into  glory,  and  had  a  name  given  him 
;™  which  was  above  every  name.    But  the  apostle 
Ices  not  here  speak  of  his  entering  for  himself, 
ut  for  Us.    Had  a  forerunner  entered  for  Him, 
t  would  not  have  been  so  wonderful;  but,  as  if 
were  the  grand  party,  the  forerunner  is  for  us. 
imself !    Now  this  shows  a  connection  between 
bis  entering  and  ours,  and  a  relation  of  a  peculiar 
*:ind,  and  containiog  nothing  less  than  a  pledge. 
' ,  ')  wonder  of  wonders  !  was  ever  such  condescen- 
,  '  ion  displayed  ?    Yet  such  honor  have  all  his 
'    aints. — Jai/. 

Curious  fact  in  Natural  History. — One  of  the 
^Aii  urious  facts  noticed  by  naturalists  is  that  the 
"1  nimals  and  vegetables  of  the  old  world  supplant 
kil  hose  of  the  new.  European  weeds  have  establish- 
c«sa  d  themselves  in  North  America  and  Australia, 
tcali  ^he  rapid  propagatioa  of  European  animals  is  no 
ijH  ess  remarkable.  The  pigs  which  Captain  Cook 
islil  Bft  at  New  Zealand  have  increased  so  largely  that 
k\\  hey  monopolize  vast  tracts  of  the  country,  and  are 
eufl  :illed  at  sixpence  per  tail.  Not  only  are  they  ob- 
flfii  loxious  by  occupying  the  ground  which  the  sheep 
fai  armer  needs  for  his  flock,  but  they  assiduously 
iitf  bllow  the  ewes  when  lambing  and  devour  the  poor 
jj  »||ambs  as  soon  as  they  make  their  appearance.  An- 
'ai  )ther  interesting  fact  is  the  appearance  of  the  Nor- 
vegian  rat.  It  has  thoroughly  extipated  the  na- 
ive rat,  and  is  to  be  found  everywhere  growing 
0  a  very  large  size.  The  European  mouse  follows 
ilosely,  and  what  is  more  surprising,  where  it 
nakes  its  appearance  it  drives  to  a  great  degree 
he  Norwegian  rat  away.  The  European  house- 
iy  is  another  importation ;  it  repels  the  blue-bottle 
)f  New  Zealand,  which  seems  to  shun  its  company. 
Phila.  Ledger. 
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Marital  Rights  of  Slaves. — A  Baptist  associa- 
tion of  Georgia,  at  its  late  session,  adopted  the 
following  resolution  in  relation  to  the  marriage  re- 
lationship between  slaves : 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  firm  belief  and  convic- 
tion of  this  body  that  the  institution  of  marriage 
was  ordained  by  Almighty  God  for  the  benefit  of 
the  whole  human  race,  without  respect  to  color; 
that  it  ought  to  be  maintained  in  its  original  pu- 
rity among  all  classes  of  people,  and  in  all  com- 
munities, and  in  all  ages,  till  the  end  of  time;  and 
that,  consequently,  the  law  of  Georgia,  in  its  fail- 
jure  to  recognize  and  protect  this  relations  between 
our  slaves,  is  essentially  defective  and  ought  to  be 
amended. — Late  Paper. 
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We  have  received  from  an  unknown  correspon- 
dent, an  extract  from  a  short  monograph  by  I. 
Penington,  entitled  "Somewhat  spoken  concern- 
ing the  Magistrates' protection  of  the  Innocent;" 
in  which,  after  saying  that  "  it  is  not  for  a  nation, 
coming  into  the  gospel  life  and  principle,  to  take 
care  beforehand  how  they  shall  be  preserved,"  he 


adds,  referring  to  the  nations  as  they  were  in  his 
day,  in  relation  to  their  understanding  of  and  obe- 
dience to  the  gospel;  "  I  speak  not  this  against 
any  magistrates  or  peoples  defending  themselves 
against  foreign  invasion,  or  making  use  of  the 
sword  to  suppress  the  violent  and  evil  doers  with- 
in their  borders,  for  this  the  present  state  of  things 
may  and  doth  require,  &c."  It  is  sent,  our  cor- 
respondent says,  "  with  the  hope  that  some  light 
may  be  thrown  upon  the  subject;"  by  which  we 
infer  a  doubt  is  suggested  as  to  the  consistent  testi- 
mony borne  by  that  experienced  christian  against 
war. 

But  the  whole  tenor  of  the  essay  is  to  show  that 
war  is  inconsistent  with  the  gospel ;  that  as  the 
latter  prevails,  wars  must  and  will  cease ;  that  in 
order  for  the  gospel  to  work  this  blessed. change, 
individuals  must  be  brought  under  its  govern- 
ment, and  show  forth  its  fruits  in  life  and  conver- 
sation, and  that  none  such  should  be  required  to 
violate  their  peaceable  principles.  "  Is  it  not, 
(says  he)  most  righteous  and  equal,  that  fighting, 
which  came  in  by  the  fall,  should  come  to  an  end 
in  such  whom  God  draws  out  of  the  fall,  and  that 
magistrates,  who  have  power  given  them  to  rule 
by  God,  and  who  ought  to  rule  under  him,  should 
not  require  fighting  of  them  whom  the  Lord  of 
lords  hath  redeemed  out  of  the  fighting  nature, 
and  chosen  to  be  examples  of  meekness  and 
peaceableness  in  the  places  where  they  live?" 

And  again,  "  Where  the  power  of  the  gospel 
spreads  over  the  whole  earth,  thus  shall  it  be 
throughout  the  earth,  and  where  the  power  of  the 
Spirit  takes  hold  of  and  overcomes  any  heart  at 
present,  thus  will  it  be  at  present  with  that  heart. 
This  blessed  state,,  which  shall  be  brought  forth 
in  the  general  in  God's  season,  must  begin  in  par- 
ticulars," &c. 

After  showing  that  this  blessed  condition  of  the 
world  can  and  will  be  brought  about,  and  that  it 
is  man's  rebellion  against  the  Almighty  that  brings 
upon  nations  the  scourge  of  war,  he  says,  "  When- 
ever such  a  thing  shall  be  brought  forth  in  the 
world,  it  must  have  a  beginning  before  it  can 
grow  and  be  perfected.  And  where  should  it 
begin  but  in  particulars  in  a  nation,  and  so  spread 
by  degrees  until  it  has  overspread  the  nation,  and 
then  from  nation  to  nation  until  the  whole  earth 
be  leavened  ?  Therefore  whoever  desireth  to  see 
this  lovely  state  brought  forth  in  the  general,  if 
he  would  further  his  own  desire,  must  cherish  it 
in  the  particular." 

'  Replying  to  the  query,  whether  if  none  would 
fight,  and  the  land  should  be  invaded,  it  would 
not  be  ruined  ?  he  observes,  "  It  is  not  for  a  na- 
tion coming  into  the  gospel  life  and  principle,  to 
take  care  beforehand  how  they  shall  be  preserved ; 
but  the  gospel  will  teach  a  nation,  if  they  hearken 
to  it,  as  well  as  a  particular  person,  to  trust  the 
Lord,  and  wait  on  him  for  preservation."  Then 
comes  the  extract  sent  us,  part  of  which  we  have 
given. 

From  the  whole  spirit  and  scope  of  the  piece, 
it  appears  plain,  that  while.  I.  Penington  clearly 
saw  and  inculcated  that  all  war  originates  from 
the  lusts  that  govern  man  in  his  fallen  state,  and 
is  contrary  to  the  gospel,  and  that  those  who  are 
enlightened  to  see  into  the  spirit  and  require- 
ments of  the  gospel,  cannot  rightly  approve  or  up- 
hold it ;  yet  while  so  large  a  portion  of  mankind 
refuse  to  bow  their  necks  to  the  yoke  of  Christ, 
there  will  be  war  and  fighting;  and  he  would  not 
condemn  those  magistrates  or  rulers,  who,  not 
having  come  into  the  true  knowledge  and  spirit 
of  the  gospel,  resorted  to  the  sword  to  repress  evil 
and  protect  the  right,  or  deny  they  might  be 
made  use  of  in  the  Divine  hand,  to  inflict  punish- 
ment on  the  ungodly. 


In  like  manner  R.  Barclay,  while  he  demon- 
strates that  war  and  Christianity  are  incompatible, 
says,  though  we  may  not  deny  that  the  magis- 
trates of  the  christian  world  are,  in  one  sense, 
christians,  "yet  we  may  boldly  affirm  that  they 
are  far  from  the  perfection  of  the  christian  reli- 
gion, because  in  the  state  in  which  they  are  they 
have  not  come  to  the  pure  dispensation  of  the 
gospel.  And,  therefore,  while  they  are  in  that 
condition,  we  shall  not  say,  that  war,  undertaken 
upon  a  just  occasion,  is  altogether  unlawful  to 
them."  He,  however,  thus  takes  away  all  excuse 
for  those,  who,  knowing  the  incompatibility  of 
war  and  Christianity,  would  plead  the  authority 
or  command  of  the  magistrate  for  engaging  in  the 
latter.  "  If  the  magistrate  be  truly  a  christian, 
or  desires  to  be  so,  he  ought  himself,  in  the  first 
place,  to  obey  the  command  of  his  Master,  saying 
'Love  your  enemies,'  &c.,  and  then  he  would  not 
command  us  to  kill  them;  but  if  he  be  not  a  true 
christian,  then  ought  we  to  obey  our  Lord  and 
King,  Jesus  Christ,  which  he  ought  also  to  obey: 
for  in  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  all  ought  to  submit 
to  his  laws,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest;  that 
is  from  the  king  to  the  beggar,  and  from  Caesar 
to  the  clown." 

Nearly  two  hundred  years  have  passed  away 
sioce  these  two  eminent  servants  of  Christ  penned 
the  dissertations  from  which  we  have  quoted. 
The  nations  professing  the  christian  name,  grop- 
ing in  the  partially  dispelled  darkness  of  the  night 
of  apostacy,  had  long  been  and  still  were  almost 
continually  resorting  to  the  sword  to  enforce  their 
policy  or  decide  their  disputes :  the  peaceable 
spirit  and  requirements  of  the  gospel,  and  the  ad- 
herence of  the  primitive  christians  to  them,  were 
overlooked  or  forgotten  ;  and  so  strong  and  uni- 
versal were  the  bias  of  education  and  the  influence 
of  example  in  favor  of  military  coercion,  that  ia 
relation  thereto,  the  language  of  Christ  to  his  im- 
mediate followers  was  applicable  to  a  very  large 
portion  of  those  who  were  zeal»us  for  the  religion 
they  professed,  "I  have  yet  many  things  to  say 
unto  you,  but  ye  cannot  bear  them  now." 

Since  that  day  the  light  of  the  glorious  gospel 
has  been  gaining  more  and  more  over  the  ignor- 
ance and  unbelief  harbouring  in  the  professing 
church,  discovering  so  clearly  the  folly  as  well  as 
the  evil  of  all  war,  and  its  opposition  to  the  benign 
precepts  of  the  religion  of  the  New  Testament, 
that  the  nations  are  beginning  seriously  Xfi  ques- 
tion the  policy  and  propriety  of  resorting  to  its 
dreadful  arbitrament,  and  some  seem  almost  ready 
to  demand  some  more  rational  and  consistent 
mode  for  deciding  their  disputes.  This  promis- 
ing change,  so  far  as  it  has  gone,  has  been  efi"ected 
by  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  hearts 
of  the  people,  and  by  the  labour  and  consistent 
example  of  those  who  have  steadily  upheld  the 
peaceable  principles  of  the  gospel.  How  greatly, 
then,  is  the  responsibility  of  those  who  know  these 
principles  increased,  and  how  deplorable  is  the 
consideration  that  some  such,  for  want  of  an  up- 
right adherence  to  the  religion  they  profess,  may 
have  created  or  strengthened  a  doubt  of  its  being 
that  introduced  by  Christ,  and  thus  given  their 
influence  towards  hindering  the  spread  of  his 
righteous  government  and  kingdom. 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
Foreign. — News  from  Europe  to  Second  month  12th. 
The  Liverpool  market  for  cotton  and  hreadstuffs  dull 
and  declining.  Middling  uplands,  22c?. ;  fair  Orleans, 
25c?.  Stock  in  port  537,000  bales,  including  40,000 
American.  In  the  House  of  Lords,  Earl  Derby  spoke  on 
the  American  war.  He  said  it  could  only  result  in 
separation  or  the  absolute  subjugation  of  the  South; 
and  the  latter  was  so  repugnant  to  every  feeling  of  bu- 
manily,  that  every  one  would  rejoice  if  steps  could  be 
taken  to  avert  it.  The  dispatches  of  Lord  Lyona  relative 
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to  the  St.  Alban's  raid,  have  been  published.  Earl 
Russell's  dispatch  to  Lord  Lyons  notices  the  handsome 
terms  in  which  the  U.  S.  Secretury  of  State  acknow- 
ledges the  co-operation  of  the  Canadian  government, 
and  adds  :  "  Her  majesty's  government  trusts  that  such 
faithful  co-operation  in  the  performance  of  friendly 
oflSces  may  long  continue  on  both  sides." 

The  Times'  jParis  correspondent  says:  "When  the 
French  minister,  Count  Mercier,  was  recalled  from 
Washington,  the  Americans  were  led  to  understand  that 
no  new  agent  would  be  accredited  until  President  Lin- 
coln should  have  recognized  the  Emperor  of  Mexico." 
The  United  States  are  now  represented  in  France  by  a 
Charge  d'  Affaires. 

The  Austrian  minister  of  Police  has  announced  that 
all  the  Poles  confined  in  Austrian  towns  will  be  forth- 
with released  and  provided  with  25  florins  each,  to  de- 
fray their  expenses  out  of  Austria. 

Official  instructions  from  the  Russian  government  for 
the  re-organization  of  Poland,  had  reached  Warsaw. 
The  office  of  Governor  of  Poland  is  suppressed.  The 
provincial  government  is  suspended,  and  the  public  ad- 
ministration will  hereafter  be  only  through  the  depart- 
ments of  the  respective  ministers  at  St.  Petersburg. 

The  Spanish  government  is  said  to  have  resolved  to 
prohibit  the  publication  of  the  Pope's  encyclical  letter 
in  Spain. 

United  States. — The  Abolition  of  Slaver;/. — The  Con- 
stitutional amendment  for  this  purpose  has  been  ratified 
by  the  Legislatures  of  Wisconsin  and  Louisiana.  It  has 
been  rejected  by  Kentucky.  Thus  far  the  amendment 
has  been  ratified  by  nineteen  States  and  rejected  by  only 
two. 

The  Freedmen  in  Louisiana,  under  charge  of  the  gov- 
ernment superintendent,  number  about  79,000,  of  whom 
50,000  are  on  private  plantations,  15,000  on  plantations 
managed  by  the  government,  and  14,000  were  supported 
last  year  by  the  government,  at  a  cost  of  $113,500. 

Savannah  Cotton. — The  New  York  Times  says  that 
over  seven  million  dollars  worth  of  cotton  has  arrived  at 
that  port  from  Savannah,  and  that  probably  nearly 
double  that  amount  will  reach  New  York  in  the  course 
of  another  week. 

The  New  Loan. — The  subscriptions  to  the  7-30  loan 
received  by  the  agent  in  this  city,  amounted  on  one 
day,  the  25th  ult.,  to  $9,502,650.  The  subscription  for 
the  week  ending  on  that  day,  amounted  to  $27,142,150, 
and  since  2d  mo.  1st,  to  $68,132,000,  leaving  only  about 
$120,000,000  unsold. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  413,  including  18 
deaths  and  interments  of  soldiers.  There  were  59  deaths 
of  consumption  ;  33  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs  ;  30  of 
scarlet  fever  ;  21  of  small  pox,  and  37  of  typhus  and  ty- 
phoid fevers. 

Congress. — The  resolution  declaring  free  the  wives 
and  children  of  coloured  men  serving  in  the  United 
States  army,  has  passed  both  Houses.  A  bill  to  pre- 
vent military  or  naval  officers  from  interfering  in  elec- 
tions, has  also  passed  both  branches.  The  House  of 
Representatives  has  passed  a  bill  repealing  tbat  portion 
of  the  Confiscation  act  which  prohibits  the  forfeiture  of 
the  rea*l  estate  of  rebels  beyond  their  natural  lives.  The 
House  has  passed  the  Senate  joint  resolution  directing 
inquiry  into  the  present  condition  of  the  Indian  tribes, 
and  their  treatment  by  civil  and  military  authorities. 
A  great  variety  of  subjects  claimed  the  attention  of  Con- 
gress during  the  last  week,  most  of  which  remained  to 
be  finally  acted  upon. 

The  Capture  of  Charleston. — Charleston  was  evacuated 
by  the  rebel  forces  on  the  night  of  the  17th  ult.,  and  the 
next  morning  it  was  occupied  by  Federal  troops.  Be- 
fore leaving  the  rebfels  burned  the  cotton  warehouses, 
arsenals,  railro  id  bridges,  &c.,  and  destroyed  two  iron- 
clads and  some  other  vessels.  During  the  progress  of 
the  conflagration,  a  fearful  explosion  occurred  in  the 
Wilmington  railroad  depot,  by  which  several  hundred 
of  the  inhabitants  lost  their  lives.  About  200  pieces  of 
good  artillery  and  a  large  supply  of  ammunition  were 
captured.  The  rebels  destroyed  about  6000  bales  of 
cotton,  and  the  fires  kindled  by  tliem  consumed  a  large 
portion  of  the  city  before  they  could  be  extinguished. 
The  houses  in  tlie  lower  part  of  Charleston  were  found 
to  be  completely  riddled  by  the  shot  and  shell  thrown 
into  it  during  the  progress  of  the  siege.  All  the  wealthy 
inhabitants  had  deserted  the  place, — those  who  re- 
mained were  poor,  and  suflering  for  want  of  food. 

The  Capture  of  Wilmington. — On  the  18th  ult.,  a  cora- 
))ined  attack  was  made  by  the  land  and  naval  forces 
npon  Fort  Anderson,  which  resulted  in  its  capture.  The 
Federal  troops  then  advanced  up  both  sides  of  Cape 
Fear  river.  When  near  Wilmington,  the  retreating 
rebels  attempted  to  make  a  stand,  but  were  routed  with 
the  loss  of  two  guns  and  300  prisoners.  On  tl»c  2l8t, 
part  of  the  United  Statet  forcei  reached  Wilmington, 


when  it  was  found  the  rebels  had  abandoned  the  place 
after  burning  a  quantity  of  cotton,  rosin  and  flour.  The 
Union  captures,  including  those  taken  at  Fort  Anderson, 
amounted  to  700  prisoners  and  30  guns.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  22d,  Wilmington  was  formally  occupied  by 
the  Federal  army.  A  strong  Union  feeling  at  once 
manifested  itself  among  the  citizens.  The  rebel  troops, 
under  command  of  Gen.  Hoke,  retreated  northward,  fol- 
lowed by  Gen.  Terry. 

The  War. — All  appears  to  be  quiet  around  Richmond 
and  Petersburg.  Tlie  latest  Richmond  papers  speak  of 
the  bad  condition  of  the  roads,  rendering  movements 
impossible.  Desertions  from  the  rebels  appeared  to  in- 
crease in  frequency.  General  Grant  reports  that  about 
17,000  deserters  had  come  into  the  Federal  lines  during 
the  last  few  months,  from  Lee's  army  alone.  A  party 
of  rebel  cavalry  dashed  into  Cumberland,  Md.,  before 
daylight  on  the  21st,  surprised  and  captured  the  pickets, 
and  carried  off  Major-Generals  Crook  and  Kelly,  and 
conveyed  them  to  Richmond.  It  is  reported  that  Lee 
has  sent  Gen.  Longstreet's  command  to  Bast  Tennessee. 
On  the  23d  there  was  great  alarm  at  Knoxville  in  con- 
sequence of  a  report  that  Longstreet  was  moving  on  that 
place.  Gen.  Gillem,  with  a  large  cavalry  force,  had  but 
recently  left  East;  Tennessee  for  the  purpose  it  was  sup- 
posed of  co-operating  with  Gen.  Sherman  in  North 
Carolina.  General  Sherman  entered  Winnsboro,  S.  C, 
thirty  miles  north  of  Columbia,  on  the  road  leading  to 
Charlotte,  N.  C,  on  the  19th.  Since  that  time  nothing 
has  been  heard  of  his  progress.  The  Richmond  papers 
on  the  21st,  were  requested  to  publish  no  further  intelli- 
gence from  that  quarter.  It  is  supposed  that  Beaure- 
gard has  retreated  into  North  Carolina,  and  that  he  has 
been  followed  by  Sherman.  The  rebel  General  J,  E. 
Johnson,  has  been  ordered  to  report  to  General  Lee, 
and  it  is  supposed  that  he  will  supersede  Beauregard. 
There  are  indications  that  the  rebels  will  made  a  de- 
termined resistance  at  Mobile  and  Selma,  Alabama,  both 
of  which  places  they  expect  will  be  soon  assailed.  The 
rebel  General  Echols  reports,  under  date  of  the  24th, 
that  the  confederate  forces  struck  the  railroad  beyond 
Knoxville  at  Sweet  Water  and  Athens,  capturing  small 
garrisons  at  both  places.  The  rebels  have  also  again 
invaded  Kentucky.  A  dispatch  from  Frankfort  says, 
that  a  mounted  force  of  about  6000  rebels  had  reached 
Mount  Sterling,  about  60  miles  southeast  of  Frankfort. 
Deserters  report  that  the  people  of  Petersburg  have  been 
notified  by  the  rebel  military  authorities  to  remove 
themselves  and  their  effects  from  the  city  within  four 
days. 

Southern  Items. — When  Wilmington  was  captured, 
papers  from  all  parts  of  the  State  were  found  in  the 
office  of  the  Wilmington  Journal.  The  tone  of  the  North 
Carolina  papers,  such  as  the  Fayetteville  Telegraph,  the 
Raleigh  Progress  and  others,  show  a  strong  spirit  of  re- 
sistance to  the  government  of  JeflF.  Davis.  The  Progress 
is  outspoken  in  its  hostilities,  and  ridicules  most  bitterly 
Governor  Vance's  proclamation  to  the  people  to  defend 
the  State.  The  papers  on  the  whole  show  a  decided 
peace  sentiment  in  North  Carolina.  The  Richmond  Dis- 
patch  of  the  25th  says,  that  previous  to  abandoning 
Charleston,  nearly  all  the  public  stores  were  removed 
and  the  cotton  destroyed.  Three  gun-boats  belonging 
to  the  confederate  navy  escaped  and  went  up  Cooper 
river.  The  Examiner  of  the  25th  looks  upon  the  situa- 
tion in  South  and  North  Carolina  with  some  fear.  It 
mentions  a  rumor  that  Sherman  had  captured  twelve 
thousand  bales  of  cotton  at  Columbia.  It  states  that 
heavy  skirmishing  but  no  general  engagement  took 
place  near  Columbia.  The  question  of  arming  the  slaves 
is  discussed  with  much  earnestness.  General  Lee  is  in 
favor  of  the  measure,  and  it  is  urged  by  the  newspapers 
generally.  The  bill  for  that  object  passed  the  rebel 
House  of  Representatives  but  was  defeated  in  the  Senate 
by  a  vote  of  11  to  10.  A  reconsideration  of  this  vote  is 
demanded.  The  Richmond  Enquirer  says:  "  There  is 
but  one  thing  for  the  President  to  do,  and  to  this  end, 
without  law,  he  should  call  upon  the  people  to  send 
their  slaves  to  the  front;  even  to  take  them  and  usq, 
them  ;  for  the  public  safety  is  above  all  laws  and  con- 
stitutions." Again  in  the  course  of  the  same  article  it 
says  :  "  These  States  stand  in  need  of  a  dictator — a  man 
who  will  take  the  power  of  the  people,  and  use  it  for 
their  preservation." 

The  Markeii,  ^c. — The  following  were  the  quotations 
on  the  27th  ult.  New  York. — American  gold  about  200. 
United  States  six  per  cents,  1881,  HOJ;  ditto, 5-20,  111; 
ditto,  10-40,  5  per  cents,  102J.  Specie  in  the  New  York 
banks,  $20,092,378.  Balance  in  the  Sub-Treasury, 
$28,967,087.  Superfine  State  flour  $9.75  a  $10.10. 
Shipping  Oliio,  $11  a  $11.20.  Baltimore  flour  fair  to 
extra,  $10.80  a  $12.  The  wheat  market  inactive  and 
prices  unsettled.  Canada  white  wheat  sold  at  $2.62. 
Western  oaU,  $1.U  a  $1.10;  Penna.  $1.10  a  $1.13. 


Western  mixed  corn,  $1.90  a  $1.93;  Jersey,  $1.7 
Middlings  cotton,  83  a  84  cts.  Cuba  sugar,  16^  a  If 
cts.  Philadelphia.— 'AvLp^T^ne,  flour,  $9.25  a  $9.7{ 
extra  and  family  brands,  $11  a  $12.50.  Prime  nt 
wheat,  $2.55;  white,  $2.60  a  $2.80.  Rye,  $1.72  a  $1.T 
Yellow  corn,  $1.60.  Oats,  95  cts.  Clover-seed,  $15 
$15.75.  The  offerings  of  beef  cattle  reached  1900  hea 
and  prices  r&nged  from  $12  to  $20,  for  common  to  got 
and  prime — a  few  eStra  sold  at  $21.  About  2500  ho| 
sold  at  from  $19  to  $21,  the  100  lb.  net.  Ten  tbousar 
sheep  arrived  and  were  sold  at  from  11  to  12^  cents  p 
lb.  gross. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  G.  Gilbert,  Agt.,  Pa.,  for  J.  Mains,  $ 
to  No.  27,  vol.  38,  B.  Walker,  $3,  to  No.  26,  vol.  38,  ar 
A.  Gilbert,  Ind.,  $2,  vol.  38  ;  from  J.  Fawcett,  Agt.,  C 
for  Anna  Macy,  $2,  to  No.  21,  vol.  38,  Mary  Warringto 
$4,  vols.  36  and  37,  J.  Stafford  and  Christiana  Kirk,S 
each,  vol.  38,  D.  Test,  $2,  vol.  37,  A.  Fawcett,  $4,  vol 
38  and  39,  T.  Warrington,  $2,  to  No.  18,  vol.  39, 
Lynch,  $2,  voL  39,  and  S.  Barber,  $2,  to  No.  34,  vo 
39. 

Received,  from  Jas.  Mains,  Pa.,  per  Geo.  Gilbert,  % 
from  an  anonymous  correspondent,  $5;  from  a  Frien( 
of  Springfield,  0.,  $10;  from  Friends  of  Springfield,  0 
per  S.  Stanley,  $7  ;  from  Friends  of  Coal  Creek  Monthl 
Meeting,  lo.,  per  Louis  HoUingsworth,  $33.75,  for  tl 
Relief  of  the  Freedmen. 


WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 

The  Summer  Session  of  the  School  will  comment 
on  the  8th  of  Fifth  month.  Parents  and  others  intent 
ing  to  send  children  as  pupils,  will  please  make  ear', 
application  to  Dubre  Knight,  Superintendent,  (addrei 
Street  Road  P.  0.,  Chester  Co.,  Penna.,)  or  lo  Charl 
J.  Allen,  Treasurer,  No.  304  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia. 

5®°"  Attention  is  called  to  the  following  regulatioi 
as  disappointment  has  in  some  cases  restilted  from  tl 
non-observance  of  it,  viz  :  "  To  avoid  disappointment 
parents,  and  in  order  to  afford  time  for  the  Committ 
and  Superintendents  to  make  the  requisite  preparatioi 
for  a  full  school,  it  is  requested  that,  when  practicabi: 
applications  for  admission  be  made  on  or  before  the  1 
of  the  Third  month  for  the  Summer  Session,  and  the  1 
of  the  Ninth  month  for  the  Winter  Session." 
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THE  FREEDMAN'S  FRIEND. 

Contributors  to  the  funds  of  "  The  Friends'  Associ 
tion  of  Philadelphia  and  its  vicinity  for  the  Relief  ' 
Coloured  Freedmen,"  who  have  been  omitted  in  the  di 
tribution  of  the  Freedman's  Friend,  are  requested 
send  their  names  to  John  E.  Carter,  No.  1313  Pine  S: 
who  will  see  that  they  are  regularly  supplied  in  futur 
Friends  who  are  aware  of  any  neglect  or  mistake  in  tl 
distribution  will  confer  a  favour  by  giving  early  infd 
mation  thereof  Be  particular  in  giving  name,  post  offi^ 
county  and  State. 

Philada.,  Second  month,  1865. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

NEAR  FRANKFOBD,  (TWENTY-THIRD  WARD,  PBILADELPHIi 

Physician  andSuperintendent, — Joshua  H.  Worthu 
TON,  M.  D. 

Application  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  may 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  to  Charles  Ellis,  Cle 
of  the  Board  of  Managers,  No.  637  Market  Street,  Phil 
delphia,  or  to  any  other  Member  of  the  Board. 


Died,  at  her  residence  in  Moorestown,  on  the  5th 
Tenth  month,  1864,  Rachel,  relict  of  the  late  Ebenez 
Roberts,  in  the  88th  year  of  her  age  ;  a  beloved  raemb 
and  elder  of  Chester  .Monthly  Meeting,  N.  J.  This  de 
Friend  exemplified,  through  the  course  of  her  life,  mu< 
humility  and  self-denial,  ever  preferring  others  befo 
herself.  As  she  drew  near  the  close  of  life,  her  mii 
seemed  so  purified  and  clothed  with  her  Heaven 
Father's  love,  that  she  had  only  to  bear  the  pains  of  t 
body,  which  she  was  favoured  to  do  with  remarkab 
patience.  Having  filled  up  her  measure  of  sufiferin 
she  quietly  passed  away,  leaving  to  her  surviving  fami 
and  friends  the  consoling  evidence  that  she  was  nui 
bered  among  those  of  whom  it  is  said:  "  These  are  tb 
which  came  out  of  great  tribulation  and  have  wash' 
their  robes  and  made  them  white  in  the  blood  of  tl 
Lamb." 

 ,  on  the  18th  of  Twelfth  month  last,  in  the  6c 

year  of  his  age,  Dakiel  Test,  a  member  of  Salem  Mee 
ing,  Ohio. 

WM.  H.  PILE,  PRINTER, 
No.  3U  Pear  street,  between  Dock  and  Third. 
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Self-Help. 

(Continued  from  page  202.) 

Nothing  can  compensate  for  the  loss  of  hope  in 
nan, — it  entirely  changes  the  character.  "  How 
I  work, — how  can  I  be  happy,"  said  a  great 
miserable  thinker,  "  when  I  have  lost  all 
be  ?"    Hope  is  like  the  sun,  which,  as  we  jour- 
iM  J  towards  it,  casts  the  shadow  of  our  burden 
lind  us.    One  of  the  most  cheerful  and  coura- 
)U3,  because  one  of  the  most  hopeful  of  workers, 
3  Carey,  the  missionary.    When  in  India,  it 
3  no  uncommon  thing  for  him  to  weary  out 
ee  pundits,  who  officiated  as  his  clerks,  in  one 
J,  he  himself  taking  rest  only  in  change  of  em- 
yment.  Carey,  himself  the  son  of  a  shoemaker, 
i  supported  in  his  labours  by  Ward,  the  son  of 
arpenter,  and  Marshman,  the  son  of  a  weaver, 
their  labours,  a  magnificent  college  was  erected 
Serampore ;  sixteen  flourishing  stations  were 
iblished  ;  the  Bible  was  translated  into  sixteen 
guages,  and  the  seeds  were  sown  of  a  beneficent 
ral  revolution  in  British  India.    Carey  was 
lia/er  ashamed  of  the  humbleness  of  his  origin. 
C  one  occasion,  when  at  the  Grovernor-General's 
le,  he  overheard  an  officer  opposite  him  asking 
)ther,  loud  enough  to  be  heard,  whether  Carey 
l^i  not  once  been  a  shoemaker  :  "  No,  sir,"  ex- 
imed  Carey  immediately,  "  only  a  cobbler."  An 
inently  characteristic  anecdote  has  been  told 
his  perseverance  as  a  boy.    When  climbing  a 
Mjiie,  one  day,  his  foot  slipped,  and  he  fell  to  the 
!,  C^'und,  breaking  his  leg  by  the  fall.    He  was 
fined  to  his  bed  for  weeks,  but  when  his 
^\  ;ngth  had  grown  again  and  he  was  able  to  walk 
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hout  support,  the  very  first  thing  he  did  was 
go  and  climb  that  tree.    Carey  had  need  of 
sort  of  dauntless  courage  for  the  great  mis- 
ary  work  of  his  life,  and  nobly  and  resolutely 
he  do  it. 

t  was  a  maxim  of  Dr.  Young,  the  philosopher, 
t  "Any  man  can  do  what  any  other  man  has 
Jne;"  and  it  is  unquestionable  that  he  himself 
Mriii)|fer  recoiled  from  any  trials  to  which  he  deter- 
juBes^ied  to  subject  himself..  It  is  related  of  him, 
"^'*'lt  the  first  tinie  he  mounted  a  horse,  he  was  in 
'jj,ijjjQpany  with  the  grandson  of  —  Barclay,  of  Ury, 
well-known  sportsman,  when  the  horseman  who 
oJol^lceded  them  leapt  a  high  fence.  Young  wished 
;dimitate  him,  but  fell  off  his  horse  in  the  at- 
'"j'^jaipt.    Without  saying  a  word,  he  remounted, 
ijde  a  second  effort,  and  was  again  unsuccessful, 
^ .  this  time  he  was  not  thrown  further  than  on 
^•;he  horse's  neck,  to  which  he  clung.    At  the 
Wi  tljrd  trial;  he  succeeded,  and  cleared  the  fence. 


The  story  of  Timour  the  Tartar,  learning  a 
lesson  of  perseverance  under  adversity  from  the 
spider,  is  well  known,  and  need  not  be  repeated ; 
but  not  less  interesting  is  the  following  anecdote 
of  Audubon,  the  American  ornithologist,  related 
by  hiniseH':  "An  accident,"  he  hays,  "which 
happened  to  two  hundred  of  my  original  draw- 
ings, nearly  put  a  stop  to  my  researches  in  orni- 
thology. I  shall  relate  it,  merely  to  show  how 
far  enthusiasm — for  by  no  other  name  can  I  call 
my  perseverance — may  enable  the  observer  of 
nature  to  surmount  the  most  disheartening  diffi- 
culties. I  left  the  village  of  Henderson,  in  Ken- 
tucky, situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  where 
I  resided  for  several  years,  to  proceed  to  Philadel- 
phia on  business.  I  looked  to  my  drawings  before 
my  departure,  placed  them  carefully  in  a  wooden 
box,  and  gave  them  in  charge  of  a  relative,  with 
injunctions  to  see  that  no  injury  should  happen 
to  them.  My  absence  was  of  several  months;  and 
when  I  returned,  after  having  enjoyed  the  plea- 
sures of  home  for  a  few  days,  I  inquired  after  my 
box,  and  what  I  was  pleased  to  call  my  treasure. 
The  box  was  produced  and  opened;  but,  reader, 
feel  for  me, — a  pair  of  Norway  rats  had  taken 
possession  of  the  whole,  and  reared  a  young  family 
among  the  gnawed  bits  of  paper,  which,  but  a 
month  previous,  represented  nearly  a  thousand 
inhabitants  of  air!  The  burning;  heat  which  in- 
stantly rush^  through  my  brain  was  too  great  to 
be  endured  without  affecting  my  whole  nervous 
system.  I  slept  notfor  several  nights,  and  the  days 
passed  like  days  of  oblivion, — until  the  animal 
powers  being  recalled  into  action,  through  the 
trength  of  my  constitution,  I  took  up  my  gun,  my 
note-book,  and  my  pencils,  and  went  forth  to  the 
woods  as  gayly  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  I 
felt  pleased  that  I  might  now  make  better  draw- 
ings than  before;  and,  ere  a  period  not  exceeding 
three  years  had  elapsed,  my  portfolio  was  again 
filled." 

The  accidental  destruction  of  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton's papers,  by  his  little  dog  '  Diamond'  upsetting 
a  lighted  taper  upon  his  desk,  by  which  the  ela- 
borate calculations  of  many  years  were  in  a  mo- 
ment destroyed,  is  a  well-known  anecdote,  and 
need  not  here  be  repeated  :  it  is  said  that  the  loss 
caused  the  philosopher  such  profound  grief  that 
it  seriously  injured  his  health,  and  impaired  his 
understanding.  An  accident  of  a  -  somewhat 
similar  kind  happened  to  the  MS.  of  Carlyle's 
first  volume  of  his  "  French  Revolution."  He  had 
lent  the  MS.  to  a  literary  neighbour  to  peruse. 
By  some  mischance  or  other,  it  had  been  left  lying 
on  the  parlor  floor,  and  become  forgotten.  Weeks 
ran  on,  and  the  historian  sent  for  his  MS.,  the 
printers  being  loud  for  "  copy."  Inquiries  were 
made,  and  then  it  was  found  that  the  maid-of-all- 
work,  finding  what  she  conceived  to  be  a  bundle 
of  waste  paper  on  the  floor,  had  used  it  to  light 
the  kitchen  and  parlor  fires  with  !  Such  was  the 
answer  returned  to  Carlyle ;  and  his  consternation 
and  despair  may  be  imagined.  There  was,  how- 
ever, no  help  for  him  but  to  set  himself  resolutely 
to  work  to  re-write  his  book;  and  he  turned  to 
and  did  it.  He  had  no  draft,  and  was  compelled 
to  rake  up  from  his  memory  facts,  ideas,  and  ex- 


pressions, which  had  long  since  been  dismissed. 
The  composition  of  the  book  in  the  first  instance 
had  been  a  work  of  real  pleasure ;  the  re-writing 
of  it  a  second  time  was  one  of  pain  and  anguish 
almost  beyond  belief.  That  he  persevered  and 
fici.shcd  the  volume  under  such  circumstances, 
affords  an  instance  of  determination  of  purpose 
which  has  seldom  been  exceeded. 

The  lives  of  all  eminent  inventors  are  eminently 
illustrative  of  the  same  quality  of  perseverance. 
George  Stephenson,  when  addressing  young  men, 
was  accustomed  to  sum  up  his  best  advice  to  them 
in  the  words,  "  Do  as  I  have  done — persevere." 
He  had  worked  at  the  improvement  of  his  loco- 
motive for  some  fifteen  years  before  achieving  his 
decisive  victory  at  Rainhill ;  and  Watt  was  engaged 
for  some  thirty  years  upon  the  condensing  engine 
before  he  brought  it  to  perfection.  But  there  are 
equally  striking  illustrations  of  perseverance  to 
be  found  in  every  other  branch  of  science,  art, 
and  industry.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing is  that  connected  with  the  disentombment  of 
the  Nineveh  marbles,  and  the  discovery  of  the 
long-lost  cuneiform  or  arrow-headed  character,  in 
which  the  inscriptions  on  them  are  written, — a 
kind  of  writing  which  had  been  lost  to  the  world 
since  the  period  of  the  Macedonian  conquest  of 
Persia. 

An  intelligent  cadet  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, stationed  at  Kermanshah,  in  Persia,  had 
observed  the  curious  cuneiform  inscriptions  on 
the  old  monuments  in  the  neighbourhood — so  old 
that  all  historical  traces  of  them  had  been  lost, — 
and  amongst  the  inscriptions  which  he  copied  was 
that  upon  the  celebrated  rock  of  Behistun, — a 
perpendicular  rock  rising  abruptly  some  1,700 
feet  from  the  plain,  the  lower  part  bearing  in- 
scriptions for  the  space  of  about  three  hundred 
feet,  in  three  languages, — the  Persian,  Scythian, 
and  Assyrian.  Comparison  of  the  known  with 
the  unknown,  of  the  language  which  survived  with 
the  language  that  had  been  lost,  enabled  this 
cadet  to  acquire  some  knowledge  of  the  cuneiform 
character,  and  even  to  form  an  alphabet.  Mr.  (after- 
wards Sir  Henry)  Bawlinson  sent  his  tracings 
home  for  examination.  No  professors  in  colleges 
knew  anything  about  the  cuneiform  character; 
but  there  was  a  ci-devant  clerk  of  the  East  India 
House, — a  modest  unknown  man  of  the  name  of 
Norris, — who  had  made  this  little-understood  sub- 
ject his  study,  to  whom  the  tracings  were  sub- 
mitted ;  and  so  accurate  was  his  knowledge,  that, 
though  he  had  never  seen  the  Behistun  rock,  he 
pronounced  that  Rawlinson  had  not  copied  the 
puzzling  inscription  with  proper  exactness.  Raw- 
inson,  who  was  still  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
rock,  compared  his  copy  with  the  original,  and 
found  that  Norris  was  right ;  and  by  further  com- 
parison and  careful  study  the  knowledge  of  the 
cuneiform  writing  was  thus  greatly  advanced. 

But  to  make  the  learning  of  these  two  self- 
taught  men  of  avail,  a  third  labourer  was  neces- 
sary in  order  to  supply  them  with  material  for  the 
exercise  of  their  skill.  Such  a  labourer  presented 
himself  in  the  person  of  Austen  Layard,  origin- 
ally an  articled  clerk  in  the  office  of  a  London 
solicitor.    One  would  scarcely  have  expected  to 
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find  in  these  three  men,  a  cadet,  an  India  House 
clerk,  and  a  lawyer's  clerk,  the  discoverers  of  a 
forgotten  language,  and  of  the  buried  history  oi 
Babylon ;  and  yet  it  was  so.  Layard  was  a  youth 
of  only  twenty-two,  travelling  in  the  East,  when 
he  was  possessed  with  a  desire  to  penetrate  the 
regions  beyond  the  Euphrates.  Accompanied  by 
a  single  companion,  trusting  to  his  arms  for  pro- 
tection, and,  what  was  better,  to  his  cheerfulness, 
politeness,  and  chivalrous  bearing,  he  passed  safely 
amidst  tribes  at  deadly  war  with  each  other;  and, 
after  the  lapse  of  many  years,  with  comparatively 
slender  means  at  bis  command,  but  aided  by  in- 
tense labour  and  perseverance,  resolute  will  and 
purpose,  and  almost  sublime  patience,  borne  up 
throughout  by  his  passionate  enthusiasm  for  dis- 
covery and  research',  he  succeeded  in  laying  bare 
and  digging  up  an  amount  of  historical  treasures, 
the  like  of  which  has  probably  never  before  been 
collected  by  the  industry  of  any  one  man.  Not 
less  than  two  miles  of  bas-reliefs  were  thus  brought 
to  light  by  A.  Layard.  The  selections  of  these 
valuable  antiquities  now  placed  in  the  British 
Museum  were  found  so  curiously  corroborative  of 
the  Scriptural  records  of  events  which  occurred 
some  three  thousand  years  ago,  that  they  burst 
upon  the  world  almost  like  a  new  revelation.  And 
the  story  of  the  disentombment  of  these  remark- 
able works,  as  told  by  Layard  himself  in  his 

Monuments  of  Nineveh,"  will  always  be  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  most  charming  and  unaffect- 
ed records  which  we  possess  of  individual  enter- 
prise, industry,  and  energy. 

Literary  life  affords  abundant  illustrations  of 
the  same  power  of  perseverance ;  and  perhaps  no 
career  is  more  instructive,  viewed  in  this  light, 
than  that  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  His  admirable 
working  qualities  were  trained  in  a  lawyer's  office, 
where  he  pursued  for  maty  years  a  routine  of 
drudgery  scarcely  above  that  of  a  mere  copying 
clerk.  His  daily  dry  routine  made  his  evenings, 
which  were  his  own,  all  the  more  sweet;  and  he 
generally  devoted  them  to  reading  and  study. 
He  himself  attributed  to  his  prosaic  office  disci- 
pline that  habit  of  steady,  sober  diligence,  in 
which  mere  literary  men  are  so  often  found  want- 
ing. As  a  copying  clerk  he  was  allowed  Sd.  for 
every  page  containing  a  certain  number  of  words; 
and  he  sometimes,  by  extra  work,  was  able  to  copy 
as  many  as  one  hundred  and  twenty  pages  in 
twenty-four  hours,  thus  earning  some  oOs. ;  out  of 
which  he  would  sometimes  purchasean  odd  volume 
otherwise  beyond  his  means.  During  his  after- 
life Scott  was  wont  to  pride  himself  upon  being  a 
man  of  business,  and  he  averred,  in  contradiction 
to  what  he  called  the  cant  of  sonneteers,  thai 
there  was  no  necessary  connection  between  genius 
and  an  aversion  or  contempt  for  the  common 
duties  of  life.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  of  opinion 
that  to  spend  some  fair  portion  of  every  day  in 
any  matter-of-fact  occupation,  was  good  for  the 
higher  faculties  themselves  in  the  upshot.  While 
afterwards  acting  as  clerk  to  the  Court  of  Session 
in  Edinburgh,  he  performed  his  literary  work 
chiefly  before  breakfast,  attending  tlie  court  dur- 
ing the  day,  where  he  was  occupied  in  ordinary 
drudgery,  such  as  authenticating  registered  deeds 
and  writings  of  various  kind.^;  on  the  whole,  says 
Lockhart,  "  it  forms  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
feature*  in  his  history,  that  throughout  the  most 
active  period  of  his  literary  career,  he  must  have 
devoted.a  large  proportion  of  his  hours,  during 
half  at  lea.8t  of  every  year,  to  the  conscientious 
discharge  of  professional  duties."  It  was  a  prin- 
ciple of  action  whicli  he  laid  down  for  himself, 
that  he  must  earn  his  living  by  business,  and  not 
by  literature ;  he  said,  "  I  doterniincd  that  litera- 
ture should  be  my  staff,  not  my  crutch,  aod  that 


the  profits  of  my  literary  labor,  however  conveni- 
ent otherwise,  should  not,  if  I  could  help  it,  be- 
come necessary  to  my  ordinary  expenses." 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "  The  Friend." 

MusiDgs  and  Memories. 

KINDNESS  OF  MEN  OP  INTELLECT. 

Kindness  of  heart,  gentleness  of  manners,  and 
true  benevolence  of  feeling,  are  often  found  in 
men  of  the  finest  intellectual  parts  and  mental  at- 
tainments. There  is,  now  and  then,  a  giant  of 
genius,  like  Samuel  Johnson,  who  lacking  suavity 
of  manners  and  the  christian  graces,  seems  only 
fitted  to  shine  in  conversation,  to  dazzle  with 
brilliancy  of  thought  as  a  writer,  and  to  astonish 
by  rough  overbearing  assertions,  couched  in  strong 
language.  Such  individuals  are  not  qualified  to 
add  comfort  to  any  social  circle,  being  entirely 
destitute  of  the  power  or  inclination  to  do  any  of 
those  little  kindnesses  which  give  sweetness  to 
human  intercourse. 

A  really  well  regulated  mind,  has  'place  for  all 
the  amenities  of  life,  and  particularly  for  the  love 
of  childhood.  It  will  always  prompt  to  little  acts 
of  benevolence,  which  whilst  they  make  small 
show  in  the  world,  do  very  essentially  contribute 
to  the  happiness  of  others.  Professor  James 
Marsh,  of  Burlington,  Vermont,  was  one  whose 
mind  ever  prompted  him  to  acts  which  would  give 
pleasure  to  those  about  him, — the  humblest  as  well 
as  the  highest.  When  he  lay  in  his  last  illness, 
only  a  few  days  before  his  death,  a  person  travel- 
ling in  a  stage  coach,  spoke  of  his  situation  to  an 
acquaintance.  A  woman,  whose  dress  bespoke 
her  to  be  one  in  humble  life,  listened  earnestly  to 
what  was  said,  and  then  enquired  if  they  meant 
Professor  Marsh,  of  Burlington  ?  She  was  an- 
swered, "Yes."  She  then  said,  "  When  he  dies 
a  great  man  will  leave  us."  She  was  then  asked 
if  she  knew  him  ?  lo  which  she  answered,  "  Yes, 
I  was  bringing  two  motherless  grandchildren  in 
the  stage  from  St.  Albans,  in  April,  and  the  roads 
were  horrible.  The  horses  walked  all  the  way, 
and  the  children  were  tired  and  cried,  and  don't 
you  think  Dr.  Marsh  made  the  driver  stop,  and 
got  out,  took  the  children  out,  and  walked  on 
with  them  by  the  road  side,  showing  them  stones, 
and  plucking  little  flowers  for  them,  and  talking 
with  them  by  the  way.  They  were  refreshed  and 
perfectly  delighted,  and  said  he  was  the  kindest 
and  best  man  in  the  world.  And  to  think  he 
should  have  done  all  this  for  two  poor,  strange, 
orphan  children  !  Ah  !  he  was  a  good  man,  and 
so  kind,  I  shall  never  forget  him." 

Sir  William  Napier,  a  man  of  fine  talents  and 
great  descriptive  powers  as  an  author,  although  a 
military  man,  and  of  a  hasty  temper,  was  very 
good  naturcd,  and  noted  for  his  kindness  to  chil- 
dren. One  instance  narrated  in  his  biography, 
illustrates  this  as  well  as  his  scrupulous  honesty 
in  I'ulfilling  his  promises,  even  when  made  to  a 
little  child.  The  account  informs  us,  that  as  he 
was  one  day  taking  a  long  walk  in  the  country, 
near  Freshford,  he  met  a  little  girl  about  five 
years  old,  sobbing  over  a  broken  bowl.  She  had 
let  it  fall  in  returning  home  from  a  field  to  which 
she  had  taken  her  father's  dinner  in  it,  and  she 
said  she  would  be  beaten  for  breaking  it,  then 
with  a  sudden  gleam  of  hope  she  innocently  look- 
ed up  into  his  face  and  said,  "  But  yee  can  mend 
it,  can't  ee?"  William  explained  to  her  that  ho 
could  not  mend  the  bowl,  but  he  could  mend  her 
trouble  by  giving  her  a  sixpence  to  buy  another. 
On  opening  his  purse  he  found,  to  her  and  his  own 
disappointment,  that  there  was  no  silver  in  it,  and 
to  fulfil  his  promise  to  his  little  friend,  he  told 
her  to  come  to  the  same  spot  at  the  same  hour  the 


next  day,  and  he  would  be  there  and  have  tl 
sixpence  with  him.  To  save  her  from  the  beatu! 
he  bade  her  tell  her  mother  that  she  had  seen 
gentleman  who  would  bring  her  money  to  pay  f 
the  bowl  next  day.  The  child  entirely  trustiij 
him,  went  on  her  way  comforted.  On  his  retu 
home  he  found  an  invitation  awaiting  him  to  di 
in  Bath  the  following  evening,  where  he  won 
meet  with  one  whom  he  specially  wished  to  se 
He  hesitated  for  some  time,  trying  to  calcuh 
the  possibility  of  giving  the  meeting  to  his  liti 
friend  of  the  broken  bowl,  and  of  still  being, 
time  for  the  dinner-party  in  Bath.  Finding  tl 
could  not  be  done,  he  wrote  declining  to  acce 
the  invitation  to  the  dinner  on  the  plea  of  a  pi, 
engagement.  Saying  to  his  children,  respect! 
the  little  girl,  "  I  cannot  disappoint  her, 
trusted  me  so  implicitly  I"  Well  would  it  be, 
mankind  generally  were  as  punctual  to  their  p 
mises,  as  conscientious  in  fulfilling  their  engaj 
ments.  Many  persons  seem  not  to  feel  themsel' 
bound  by  any  compact  to  meet  others,  if  theyc 
find  any  more  pleasant  way  of  spending  their  tir] 
It  is  certainly  acting  a  falsehood  to  promise  a| 
not  perform,  unless  circumstances  have  occurij 
which  either  rendered  the  fulfilment  of  our  c  j 
tract  impossible,  or  improper. 

Professor  Dugald  Stewart,  had  a  warm  affect! 
for  young  people,  and  was  remarkable  for  adaj 
ing  himself  to  them  in  their  feelings  and  pursuj 
In  the  Life  of  P.  Tytler,  it  is  stated  that  on 
of  the  visits  of  the  Professor  to  Tytler,  be! 
missed  from  the  company  of  the  learned  i| 
philosophical,  they  found  him  engaged  with 
of  the  young  boys,  seeing  who  could  best  bala 
a  peafowl  feather  on  his  chin.    He  loved  to  B 
ister  to  the  pleasure  of  those  he  was  with,i; 
thus  whilst  he  could  deal  in  metaphysics  to  t\ 
who  inclined  to  talk  mystically,  on  logic  to  th 
fond  of  word-argument,  he  was  equally  reacb 
talk  pleasantly  in  the  common  form  of  the 
learned  of  his  own  country,  to  those  who  wc 
best  understand  him  in  that  language,  or  to  ei 
into  the  conversations  of  children,  or  into  tl 
innocent  sports.    He  would  never  consider 
true  dignity  as  a  Professor  lowered,  when  he : 
thus  aiming  at  giving  comfort  to  those  about  1' 


PROFESSION  NOT  POSSESSION. 


I  have  recently  read  some  remarks  said  to 
been  written  by  Joseph  Euslins,  addressed  t(' 
dividuals  who  made  a  profession  of  religion, 
were  not  in  heart  given  up  to  serve  the  Lord, 
was  speaking  of  the  difl'erent  stones  which  ii  i 
to  make  up  a  building,  and  he  so  allegorizedj  c 
matter  as  to  apply  them  to  the  various  characj 
which  are  to  be  found  rightly  filling  up  diffe! 
parts  and  places  in  the  militant  church.  He 
said,  "  There  is  one  class  of  persons  I  do  not  til  . 
what  to  do  with.   I  mean  the  mere  scaffoldin  I 
you  outside  men,  who  believe  the  Bible,  cli  I 
fully  aid  good  work's  with  money,  and  socn;<  t 
terested  in  the  welfare  of  the  church,  but  dd 
devote  your  own  lives  to  God.  Good 
morality  n)ay  be,  valuable  as  your  serviees 
seem  on  some  occasions,  yet  being  without  s]<  '. 
ual  life  in  Christ,  you  arc  no  part  of  his  spin 
church.    As  men,  wh*n  they  have  finished 
building,  tear  down  and  break  in  pieces,  ami 
burn  the  scaffolding  timbers,  so  when  thisspiin  ' 
edifice  is  completed,  all  who  are  not  enwroug 
it,  will  be  separated  from  it,  and  cast  away 
the  fire  that  is  not  quenched." 

"SEEK  TE  FIRST  THE  KINGDOM  OF  HEAV''/ 

John  Davis,  a  religious  man,  believed  it 
his  duty  to  go  to  New  York  on  some  bu.^i.'^ 
connected  with  the  church,  at  a  time  whcibij 
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esencc  seemed  absolutely  oecessary  to  the  right 
rrying  forward  of  some  important  business'^on 
s  farm.^  His  wife  expressed  her  mind  freely 
ainst  his  going,  but  to  her  arguments  he  simply 
plied,  "  If  I  attend  to  the  Lord's  work,  He  will 
:eDd  to  mine."  According  to  his  faith,  so  was 
unto  him.  He  went,  did  what  appeared  to  be 
3  religious  duty,  and  found  on  his  return,  that 
3  _  worldly  business  had  prospered  remarkably 
ring  his  absence. 

Yery  similar  to  his  experience  was  that  of 
ing  Friend  who  accompanied  Mildred  llatcliff 
one  of  her  last  religious  visits  through  these 
rts.  She  was  taken  sick,  and  being  long  de- 
aed,  the  time  of  harvest  came  and  passed,  and 
■  companion  was  not  at  his  own  residence  to 
k  after  the  in-gathering  of  his  crops.  He  felt 
tressed  about  it,  fearing  all  would  be  lost,  or 
ously  suffer  for  want  of  prompt  attention.  On 
occasion  a  friend  coming  into  the  room  where 
Idred  was  lying,  her  troubled  young  companion 
ing  by  her  bed  side,  Mildred  said,  "  This  boy 
retting  about  his  harvest.  He  is  not  waiting 
>a  me,  [but  upon  his  Divine  Master,]  his  har- 
t  will  be  taken  care  of."  "I  wonder  by 
)m  ?"  whispered  the  faint-hearted  youth.  Their 
sage  homeward  was  very  tedious,  for  Mildred 
very  weak,  and  had  frequently  to  stop  by  the 
for  days  to  recruit  her  feeble  strength.  When 
y  reached  their  residence  her  companion  found 
his  grateful  surprise,  that  his  crops  had  all 
n  well  harvested  for  him  by  his  kind,  sympa- 
ing  Friends. 
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U  rhe  Aye-At/e  (  CMromys  Madagascariensis.) — 
s  curious  animal,  which  has  recently  been 
ught  anew  to  the  attention  of  naturalists,  by  a 
aograph  by  Prof.  Owen,  of  England,  was  first 
iced  in  Madagascar  by  Souverat,  in  1780,  and 
s  its  name  to  an  exclamation  of  astonishment 
ired  by  the  natives  of  the  east  coast,  to  whom, 
loik  said,  he  exhibited  it  for  the  first  time.  Sou- 
toiat  brought  home  with  him  a  stuffed  skin  and 
ranium,  which  have  since  remained  in  the 
'i(lt|seum  of  the  Garden  of  Plants,  the  only  repre- 
B iiiji  tatives  of  the  species  in  European  cabinets. 
M)logists  have  been  puzzled  as  to  the  true  affini- 
(!  of  the  Aye- Aye,  some  pli^cing  it  among  the 
P dents,  and  otheis  among  the  Quadrumana.  A 
l((i]cimen  preserved  in  spirits,  recently  forwarded 
ieJ|  Dr.  Sandwith  to  Prof.  Owen,  has,  however, 
:ioi|i  bled  him  to  determine  definitely  its  position 
iirlbng  the  Lemuridas.  But  remarkable  as  the 
ifl|c  igling  of  Rodent  and  Quadrumanous  characters 
rafjy  be  in  the  Aye-Aye,  they  are  surpassed  in  the 
lijitii  relations  of  physical  structure  and  strange 
iiil)its.  "The  wide  openings  of  the  eyelids,  the 
Hif  ;e  cornea  and  expansile  iris,  the  subglobular 
noilfs  and  tapetum,are  arrangements  for  admitting 
ildiijihe  retina  and  absorbing  the  utmost  amount  of 
le^iiit  which  may  pervade  the  forest,  at  sunset, 
sffil  10,  or  moonlight.  Thus  the  Aye-Aye  is  able  to 
jt  jt  de  itself  among  the  branches  in  quest  of  its  hid- 
jsl  I  food.  To  detect  this,  however,  another  sense 
fitfjil  need  to  be  developed  to  great  perfection, 
ijtfe  large  ears  are  to  catch  and  concentrate,  and 
^l^  large  acoustic  nerve  and  its  ministering  'floc- 
litjslus'  seem  designed  to  appreciate  any  feeble 
jjiriratron  that  might  reach  the  tympanum  from 
jspi'rl  recess  in  the  hard  timber,  through  which  the 
[(ii!lS5d-boring  larva  may  be  tunnelling  its  way  by 
0ip  eated  scoopings  and  scrapings  of  its  hard  man- 
i  les."  The  food  of  this  nocturnal  animal,  to 
Rose  strange  physiognomy  the  eyes  and  ears  add 
much,  consists  mostly  of  wood-boring  grubs, 
(jiil  extract  these,  there  are,  united  with  the  com- 
Ittt  n  Lemurine  characters,  chisel-shaped  incisors, 
flifJembling  those  of  Rodents,  and  a  most  remark- 


able modification  of  the  middle  finger,  which  is 
not  only  used  for  eliciting  by  percussion  the  hol- 
low souTid  from  the  bored  limb,  but  as  a  hook  for 
extracting  the  grub.  All  the  fingers  are  of  some- 
what unusual  length,  but  the  middle  one  "  has 
been  ordained  to  grow  in  length,  but  not  in  thick- 
ness with  the  other  digits;  it  remains  slender  as 
a  probe,  and  is  provided  at  the  end  with  a  small 
pad  and  a  hook-like  claw."  The  use  made  of 
this  part  will  be  best  learned  from  the  very  in- 
teresting letter  to  Prof.  Owen  by  Dr.  Sandwith, 
in  which  his  own  observations  on  the  habits  of 
the  Aye-Aye  are  recorded. 

"  In  a  cage  where  a  fine  male  healthy  adult 
Aye-Aye  was  confined,  were  placed  a  large  num- 
ber of  branches,  bored  in  all  directions,  by  a  large 
and  destructive  grub,  called  the  Montouk.  Just 
at  sunset,  the  Aye-Aye  crept  from  under  his 
blanket,  yawned,  stretched,  and  betook  himself  to 
his  tree,  where  his  movements  are  lively  and 
graceful,  though  by  no  means  so  quick  as  those  of 
I  squirrel.  Presently  he  came  to  one  of  the  worm 
eaten  branches,  which  he  began  to  examine  most 
attentively;  and  bending  forward  his  ears  and  ap 
plying  his  nose  close  to  the  bark,  he  rapidly  tap 
ped  the  surface  with  the  curious  second  digit,  as 
a  woodpecker  taps  a  tree,  though  with  much  less 
noise,  from  time  to  time  inserting  the  end  of  the 
slender  finger  into  the  worm-holes,  as  a  surgeon 
would  a  probe.  At  length  he  came  to  a  part  of 
a  branch  which  evidently  gave  out  an  interesting 
sound,  for  he  began  to  tear  it  with  his  strong 
teeth,  rapidly  stripped  off  the  bark,  cut  into  the 
wood,  and  exposed  the  nest  of  a  grub,  which  he 
daintily  picked  out  of  its  bed  with  the  slender 
tapping  finger,  and  conveyed  the  luscious  morsel 
to  his  mouth.  I  watched  these  proceedings  with 
intense  interest,  and  was  much  struck  with  the 
marvellous  adaptation  of  the  creature  to  its  habits, 
shown  by  his  acute  hearing,  which  enables  him 
aptly  to  distinguish  the  different  tones  emitted 
from  the  wood  by  his  gentle  tapping ;  his  evidently 
acute  sense  of  smell,  aiding  him  in  his  search  ; 
his  secure  footsteps  on  the  slender  branches,  to 
which  he  firmly  clung  with  his  quadrumanous 
members;  his  strong,  rodent  teeth,  enabling  him 
to  tear  through  the  wood;  and  lastly,  by  the  curi- 
ous slender  finger,  unlike  that  of  any  other  ani- 
mal, and  which  he  used  alternately  as  a  plexime- 
ter,  a  probe,  and  a  scoop.  But  I  was  yet  to  learn 
another  peculiarity.  I  gave  him  water  to  drink 
in  a  saucer,  on  which  he  stretched  out  a  hand, 
dipped  a  finger  into  it,  and  drew  it  obliquely 
througli  his  open  mouth;  this  he  repeated  so 
rapidly  that  the  water  seemed  to  flow  into  his 
mouth.  After  a  while,  he  lapped  like  a  cat;  but 
his  first  mode  of  drinking  appeared  to  me  to  be 
his  way  of  reaching  water  in  the  deep  clefts  of 
the  trees." 


The  man  whose  love  reverts  wholly  or  chiefly 
to  himself,  is  always  found  to  be  more  or  less  anx- 
ious and  unhappy.  And  if  our  love  fixes  upon 
any  being  out  of  ourselves,  but  short  of  God,  and 
to  the  exclusion  of  God,  it  soon  finds  a  weakness 
there;  and  becomes  uneasy ;  and  has  a  sort  of  in- 
stinctive consciousness  that  the  true  centre  is  not 
yet  found.  Hence  if  our  souls  would  find  rest, 
they  can  find  it  only  by  an  alienation  of  self  and 
of  all  subordinate  creatures,  and  by  union  with 
God.  In  the  transition  they  have  passed  thi-ough 
from  the  natural  life,  to  the  true  life  of  God  in 
the  soul,  they  have  attached  themselves,  as  it  was 
perhaps  natural  they  should  do,  to  various  instru- 
mentalities— to  christian  friends,  it  may  be — and 
have  endeavored  for  a  time  to  find  a  rest  of  soul 
in  these  inferior  things.  But  it  has  always  eluded 
them.    They  have  felt  the  foundation  shake. 


They  have  realized  an  inward  disquietude  and 
weakness,  till  leaving  every  thing  else,  however 
desirable  in  many  respects,  and  for  many  purposes 
it  might  be,  they  have  reached  the  strong  rock  of 
salvation  in  God  alone. —  Upham. 

What  Sized  Potatoes  are  best  to  Plant. — George 
Maw,  an  English  experimenter,  has  made  some 
careful  trials  of  the  effect  of  planting  seed  potatoes 
of  different  sizes.  He  planted  in  rows  two  feet 
apart,  and  one  foot  in  the  row.  In  one  experi- 
ment, 20  potatoes  weighing  2  ounces,  and  the 
same  number  weighing  4  and  8  ounces  each,  were 
tried.    The  yield  was  as  follows  : 

The  20  of  2  oz.  each  (2J  lbs.)  yielded  21  lbs.  5J  oz. 

The  20  of  4  oz.  each  (5*  lbs.)  yielded  29  lbs.  0^  oz. 

The  20  of  8  oz.  each  (10  lbs.)  yielded  35  lbs.  3J  oz. 

Extending  these  results  to  an  acre,  shows,  after 
deducting  the  weight  of  the  seed,  that  there  is  a 
gain  of  5069  pounds  in  using  the  4-oz.  in  prefer- 
ence to  2-oz.  sets,  and  in  using  8-oz.  sets  the  gain 
over  the  2-oz.  was  6942  pounds.  Experiments 
with  the  above  different  sorts  show  even  a  larger 
gain  than  this,  from  using  large  seed.  G.  Maw 
is  of  the  opinion  that  the  use  of  larger  sets  pro- 
duces larger  potatoes,  and  believes  that  not  only 
the  quantity,  but  the  quality  of  the  crop  may  be 
improved  by  always  planting  the  largest  and  best, 
and  that  the  potato-producing  power  of  land  may 
be  increased  one-third  by  using  large  seed. 


Dr.  Clialmers  thus  concludes  an  argument 
upon  the  subject  of  "  The  expulsive  power  of  a 
new  affection."  "  Conceive  a  man  to  be  standing 
on  the  margin  of  this  green  world;  and  that, 
when  he  looked  towards  it  be  saw  abundance 
smiling  upon  every  field,  and  all  the  blessings 
which  earth  can  bestow,  scattered  in  profusion 
throughout  every  family,  and  the  light  of  the  sun 
sweetly  resting  upon  all  the  pleasant  habitations, 
and  the  joys  of  human  companionship  brighten- 
ing many  a  happy  circle  of  society;  conceive  this 
to  be  the  general  character  of  the  scene,  upon  one 
side  of  his  contemplation,  and  that  on  the  other, 
beyond  the  range  of  the  goodly  planet  on  which 
he  was  situated,  he  could  descry  nothing  but  a 
dark  and  fathomless  unknown.  Think  you  that 
he  would  bid  a  voluntary  adieu  to  all  the  bright- 
ness and  all  the  beauty  that  were  before  him 
upon  earth,  and  commit  himself  to  the  frightful 
solitude  away  from  it '!  Would  not  he  cling  to  the 
regions  of  sense,  and  of  life,  and  of  society  ?  and 
would  he  not  be  glad  to  keep  his  firm  footing  on 
the  territory  of  this  world,  and  to  take  shelter 
under  the  silver  canopy  that  was  stretched  over 
it? 

But  if,  during  the  time  of  his  contemplation, 
some  happy  island  of  the  blest  had  floated  by ; 
and  there  had  burst  upon  his  senses  the  light  of 
its  surpassing  glories,  and  its  sounds  of  sweeter 
melody;  and  he  clearly  saw,  that  there,  a  purer 
beauty  rested  upon  every  field,  and  a  more  heart- 
felt joy  spread  itself  among  all  the  families ;  and 
he  could  discern  there  a  peace  and  a  piety  and  a 
benevolence,  which  put  a  moral  gladness  into 
every  bosom,  and  united  the  whole  society  in  one 
rejoicing  sympathy  with  each  other,  and  with  the 
beneficent  Father  of  them  all.  Could  he  further 
see,  that  pain  and  mortality  were  there  unknown  ; 
and  above  all,  that  signals  of  welcome  were  hung 
out,  and  an  avenue  of  communication  was  made 
for  hina  ;  perceive  you  not  that  what  was  before 
the  wilderness,  would  become  the  land  of  invita- 
tion, and  that  now,  the  world  would  be  the  wil- 
derness ?  What  unpeopled  space  could  not  do, 
can  be  done  by  space  teeming  with  beatific  scenes 
and  beatific  society.  And  let  the  existing  ten- 
dencies of  the  heart  be  what  they  may,  to  the 
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scene  that  is  near  and  visible  around  us,  still,  if 
another  stood  revealed  to  the  prospect  of  man, 
either  through  the  channel  of  faith,  or  througli 
the  channel  of  his  senses,  then,  without  violence 
done  to  the  constitution  of  his  moral  nature,  may 
he  die  unto  the  present  -world,  and  live  to  the 
lovelier  world,  that  stands  in  the  distance  away 
from  it."  ^^^^ 

Charge  to  an  Arkansas  Jxiry. — He  would  have 
been  a  bold  prophet  who,  four  years  ago,  should 
have  predicted  that  within  his  time  an  Arkansas 
judge  would  charge  a  grand  juny  that  "  holding 
or  selling  slaves  is  a  crime,  amounting  to  a  felony," 
and  four  fifths  of  the  qualified  jurors  should  agree 
to  find  bills  of  indictment  in  accordance  with  that 
charge.  This  has  just  liappened  in  Pulaski 
county,  the  judge  making  the  charge  being  Liberty 
iBartlett,  a  native  of  Massachusetts.  The  judge 
reviews  the  action  of  the  State  in  attempting  to 
secede  from  the  Union,  declares  it  contrary  to  the 
State  and  Federal  Constitutions,  and  therefore 
Dull  and  void.  He  takes  the  ground  that  the  new 
free  State  government  was  regularly  organized, 
and  is  now  the  legitimate  governmentof  Arkansas, 
and  that  its  act  abolishing  slavery  is  now  law; 
consequently,  slavery  has  become  a  penal  offence, 
and  is  to  be  dealt  with  and  punished  by  the  courts. 
The  grand  jury  of  Pulaski  county  is  indicting  its 
slaveholders  as  felons.  This  is  their  just  reward 
for  rebelling,  in  order  to  strengthen  the  accursed 
institution. — Sprinyfield  Republican. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

From  the  Yearly  Meeting  held  in  Philadelphia 
by  adjournments  from  the  15th  of  Fourth  month 
to  the  IQth  of  the  same  inclusive,  1799. 
To  our  Friends  and  Brethren  at  their  next  Yearly 
Meeting  in  New  York: 
Dear  Friends  : — In  a  measure  of  that  love 
which  unites  us  as  brethren  engaged  in  the  cause 
of  righteousness  and  truth,  we  affectionately  salute 
you;  and  inform,  that  notwithstanding  the  pesti- 
lential sickness  prevailed  in  a  very  awful  manner, 
our  meeting  was  opened  at  the  usual  time  in  the 
Ninth  month,  and  during  the  short  season  we 
were  assembled,  the  canopy  of  heavenly  love  and 
life  was  spread  over  us,  yet  as  few  representatives 
attended  it  was,  after  solid  consideration,  con- 
cluded it  would  be  most  conducive  to  the  preser- 
vation of  unity  and  advancement  of  the  cause  of 
Truth,  to  adjourn  to  the  Twelfth  month;  and  al- 
though we  are  sensibly  affected  with  the  removal 
of  several  of  our  useful  and  much  loved  brethren, 
who  attended  that  meeting  and  are  supposed  to 
have  taken  the  contagious  disease  in  the  city,  yet 
we  assuredly  believe  they  have  been  taken  away 
in  mercy  to  the  realms  of  everlasting  joy. 

Your  Epistle  was  read  at  our  meeting  in  the 
Twelfth  month  last,  and  we  hope  the  solid  counsel 
therein  communicated,  made  some  profitable  im- 
pressions. Our  meeting  at  that  time  was  attended 
by  a  considerable  number  of  exercised  brethren, 
and  in  our  deliberations  we  were  mercifully 
favoured  with  a  comfortable  sense  of  Divine  re- 
gard, being  enabled  to  conduct  and  result  the 
weighty  concerns  which  came  before  us  with  a 
satisfactory  clearness  ;  among  other  subjects,  the 
alteration  of  the  time  for  holding  our  Yearly  fleet- 
ing was,  with  much  unanimity,  agreed  to  be  on 
the  3d  Second-day  in  the  4th  month;  the  meet- 
ing of  ministers  and  ciders  to  bcj;in  on  the 
Seventh-day  preceding;  and  that  the  General 
Spring  Meeting  of  ministers  and  elders  bo  dis- 
continued. 

A  lively  concern  and  exercise  attended  our  last 
and  the  present  meeting,  that  in  this  time  of  com 
motion  we  may  bo  preserved  on  the  firm  founda- 


tion of  Truth,  and  become  more  and  more  re- 
deemed from  the  spirit  of  strife  and  contention, 
agreeable  to  the  precepts  and  example  of  the  Holy 
Head  of  the  Church,  who  canie  not  to  destroy 
men's  lives,  but  to  save  them;  and  we  fervently 
desire  that  all  our  members  everywhere,  may  care- 
fully avoid  being  concerned  in  ships  or  vessels 
armed  for  defence  which  is  clearly  contrary  to  our 
religious  testimony  and  the  early  advice  of  Friends; 
let  such  as  balk  their  testimony  in  this  respect, 
solemnly  consider  what  earthly  emoluments  would 
compensate  for  the  loss  of  the  life  of  one  man 
through  their  means. 

Continued  attention  is  given  by  our  Standing 
Committee  to  the  civilization  and  assistance  of 
the  Indian  natives,  who  have  a  strong  claim  upon 
our  benevolence,  and  demand  our  sympathy;  we 
hope  a  due  participation  of  this  concern  will  be 
diflrised  among  you  respecting  such  tribes  as  may 
reside  within  the  borders  of  your  Yearly  Meeting. 

The  report  of  our  committee  who  visited  our 
Friends  in  Upper  Canada,  was  very  acceptable; 
they  have  been  continued  to  revisit  them,  and  if 
way  opens,  to  assist  them  in  establishing  a  Monthly 
Meeting.  This  attention  to  our  distant  and  scat- 
tered members  is  evidently  owned  by  the  Master 
of  our  assemblies. 

Under  a  full  persuasion  that  as  our  dwellings 
are  in  the  deep,  and  we  become  concerned  to  wait 
at  wisdom's  gate,  we  shall  be  favored  with  right 
direction,  we  remain  your  friends  and  brethren. 

Signed  on-  behalf  of  our  said  meeting, 

Jonathan  Evans, 
Clerk  to  the  meeting  this  year. 

Dispensing  with  the  Steeping  of  Flax. — It  ap- 
pears from  the  Society  of  Arts  Journal  that  a 
French  manufacturer  named  Bertin  has  invented 
what  is  reported  to  be  a  successful  method  of  dis- 
pensing with  the  steeping  of  flax.  After  the 
fibers  have  been  crushed  in  the  ordinary  way,  M. 
Bertin  submits  them  to  a  new  process,  that  of 
friction  between  two  channeled  tables,  which  have 
a  sideway  as  well  as  to-and-fro  motion ;  in  fact, 
the  action  is  similar  to  that  of  rubbing  the  fibers 
between  the  palms  of  the  hands,  but  under  con- 
siderable pressure,  and  with  great  rapidity.  The 
fiber  is  afterward  beaten  in  water,  which  carries 
off  every  particle  of  woody  matter,  and  leaves  the 
flax  completely  unbroken  and  in  parallel  masses. 
The  principle  of  friction  tables  has  been  applied 
by  M.  Bertin  in  other  cases,  and  is  said  to  fur- 
nish an  economical,  rapid,  and  perfect  mechanical 
action. 

As  in  God  there  is  not  only  infinity  of  being 
but  infinite  loveliness,  so  the  principle  of  love  in 
men,  though  it  should  expand  and  increase  itself 
through  all  eternity,  will  find  in  Him  all  its  wants 
supplied.  No  other  object  can  supply  them,  and 
it  seeks  no  other.  But  in  God  it  finds  all  that  it 
needs.  It  has  a  home  there  like  no  other  home. 
It  has  no  fear  of  failure  in  the  beloved  objoet;  it 
has  no  desire  of  change.  It  exults  triumphantly 
in  the  midst  of  the  glories  of  the  Infinite  Mind. 
This  is  the  true  point  of  rest;  the  soul's  eternal 
rock;  the  everlasting  centre;  and  it  can  be  no 
where  else. —  Upham. 

Tlie  AtlaDtic  Telegraph. 
On  Thursday  the  somewhat  tedious  process  was 
commenced  of  shipping  a  portion  of  the  submarine 
cable  which  has  been  made  for  this  great  under- 
taking from  the  works  at  Greenwich  on  board  the 
hulk  Iris,  for  transference  to  the  Medway,  and 
final  stowage  in  the  tanks  of  the  Great  JIastern. 
The  shipment  was  begun  early  in  the  morninq:, 
and  will  continue  without  intermission  now  until 


nearly  the  end  of  May,  by  which  time  it  is  hope< 
all  will  be  coiled  away  snugly  on  board  the  grea 
steamship.    The  total  quantity  of  rope  requirei 
to  connect  Valentia  with  Bull's  Bay,  Newfound 
land,  allowing  for  the  "  slack"  which  must  ru 
out  to  prevent  too  great  a  strain  on  the  cable,  i 
about  2,300  nautical,  or  nearly  2,700  statut 
miles.  With  this  length  a  liberal  margin  is  give 
of  nearly  600  statute  miles  of  rope  for  slack  cause 
by  currents,  possible  rough  weather,  and  the  avoii 
ance  of  anything  like  unusual  strain  on  the  cabi 
in  the  deepest  water.    Over  one  part  of  the  roul 
the  depth  is  as  great  as  from  2,000  to  2,50 
fathoms,  or  nearly  three  statute  miles — a  deptl 
however,  which  is  only  considered  of  moment  i 
case  of  rough  weather  in  paying  out,  the  mt 
strength  of  the  cable  being  sufficient  to  bear  i 
own  weight  in  eleven  miles  of  still  water.  In  tb 
respect,  as,  indeed,  in  all  others,  the  new  cab 
has  an  enormous  superiority  over  the  old  ai 
ill  used  rope  which  was  first  laid,  and  which, 
the  amazement  of  all  those  who  knew  its  real  co  , 
dition,  nevertheless  remained  in  fair  working  ord  '■ 
for  a  few  days.    If  such  unexpected  results  we  : 
obtained  from  the  old  cable,  which  the  advanc! 
mentof  electrical  science  since  then  shows  to  ha  l 
been  thoroughly  ill-adapted  for  its  purpose,  it  ' 
not  over  sanguine  to  expect  a  far  more  favoural: 
conclusion  to  the  present  enterprise,  every  step 
the  conduct  of  which  has  been  marked  with  t 
most  jealous  care,  not  only  to  guard  against  t 
dangers  known  to  exist,  but  against  other  emi 
gencies  which  experience  shows  may  arise,  b  , 
which  five  years  ago  were  unknown.    In  size,  j 
strength,  in  better  condition,  better  insulatic 
and  better  outer  covering,  the  new  rope  is  ne\ 
less  than  three  times  as  good  as  the  old  one,  wh 
in  many  cases,  and  these  the  most  important, 
superiority  is  four  or  five  times  greater.  Tho' 
a  much  larger  cable,  its  weight  in  water  per 
is  less  than  half  that  of  its  unfortunate  pre( 
eessor,  its  breaking  strain  is  7i  tons,  against 
tons,  the  maximum  strength  of  the  old  rope, 
method  of  joining  up  the  two-mile  lengths 
which  it  is  constructed  is  also  a  great  impro' 
ment  upon  the  soldered  joints  in  the  wires  of  I 
first  cable,  while  the  standards  for  insulation  a 
"  conductivity"  are  as  high  as  those  devised 
the  Persian  Gulf  cable,  and  the  tests  are  contii 
ous  in  every  portion  of  the  manufacture.  Neai 
900  miles  of  the  cable  have  already  been  ma 
and  are  beautifully  coiled  away,  in  the  large  tar 
in  the  Telegraph  Construction  Company's  wor 
lately  those  of  Messrs.  Glass  &  Elliot.  Fift< 
hundred  nautical  miles  have  yet  to  be  manuf 
tured  to  complete  the  talc,  exclusive  of  the  sh 
ends,  which  will  be  most  massive,  and  in  len| 
some  30  miles.    The  factory  now  turns  out  ] 
miles  a  day  of  completed  rope,  which  in  f  ' 
months'  time  will  give  1,350  miles,  at  the  pres 
rate  of  working — though,  of  course,  as  the  d' 
grow  longer  so  in  proportion  will  the  houriif 
labour.    It  is  considered,  therefore,  that  the  wl 
would  be  well  advanced  if  2,000  miles  had  to' 
completed  instead  of  1,500.    Two  hulks  h 
been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  company  by 
Admiralty — the  Iris  and  the  Amethyst.  As  s 
as  the  Iris,  now  off  the  works,  is  filled  with  iif 
quantum  of  250  miles,  she  will  be  towed  duwi  o 
the  Great  Eastern,  and  the  Amethyst  will  t« 
her  place,  and  in  this  manner,  for  the  next  lif 
mouths,  the  shipment  of  cable  will  be  continui? 
The  cable  is  wound  on  hoard  those  hulks  at  c 
rate  of  little  over  two  miles  an  hour,  and,  as 
days  are  short  and  there  is  little  night  work,  i« 
rate  of  shipment  is  not  much  ahead  of  the  ratof 
manufacture.    During  this  winding  on  board  i« 
hulks,  as  during  every  other  process,  the  testfO' 
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i"F  linsulation  and  "  conductivity"  are  continued  with 
I  the  same  scrupulous  care. 

I I  '  The  interior  of  the  Great  Eastern  is  undergoing 
"I  important  alterations  to  fit  her  for  her  new  duties 
*'iuas  a  cable-ship.  The  great  object  with  such  ships 
We,  is  to  get  as  few  coils  of  cable  as  possible — in  fact, 
*  if  possible,  to  have  it  all  in  one.  Large,  however, 
gii  as  the  Great  Eastern  is,  she  could  never  hold  the 
ail  Atlantic  cable  in  one  coil,  for,  apart  from  its 
»w  weight,  which  is  5,000  tons,  its  bulk  in  one  mass 
tal  would  be  gigantic — a  coil  58  feet  in  diameter  and 
roi  nearly  60  feet  high.  It  is  disposed,  therefore,  in 
2,J  three  circular  tanks — one  aft,  one  amidship,  and 
Jip  one  forward.  Each  of  these  tanks  is  of  solid 
(Bt  wrought  iron,  water-tight,  built  on  what  is  called 

III  the  30-foot  deck,  and  with  some  minute  differ- 
m  ences,  which  are  not  worth  mentioning,  all  are  as 
loll  nearly  as  possible  alike  in  size — namely  58  feet 
ftil  diameter  and  20  feet  high.  In  order  to  sustain 
111  the  enormous  additional  weight  which  will  be 
id,  placed  on  the  decks  when  the  whole  of  the  cable 
lal)  is  on  board,  the  deck  on  which  the  tanks  are 
goi  erected  is  being  strengthened  by  a  system  of 
31  knees  and  deck-beams,  while  the  lateral  pressure 
\n  &f  the  cable  against  the  sides  of  the  tanks  will  be 
lol  overcome  by  an  arrangement  of  beams  and  sup- 
>(\  ports,  with  the  object  of  confining  the  dead  weight 
m  of  the  cable  to  the  centre  of  the  ship,  and  prevent- 
ste|  ing  or  rather  overcoming  the  outward  pressure  of 
i  the  enormous  mass  when  the  vessel  is  rolling — 
mt  IS  the  Great  Eastern  does  roll — at  sea.  The  three 
tei  ;anks  will  hold  respectively,  817,  803,  633  miles  of 
se,  cable,  giving  a  total  length  of  2,253  miles.  No 
siif  Snal  arrangements  have  yet  been  made  as  to  the 
ilii  rules  to  be  followed  in  laying  the  cable,  but  it 
811  ffill,  of  course,  be  commenced  from  this  side  of 

ihe  Atlantic  and  carried  across  to  Newfoundland, 
aiil,  ;o  get  the  benefit  of  the  westerly  winds  which 
Ik  generally  blow  in  summer.  Steaming  against  a 
tn  iiead  wind,  the  Great  Eastern  is  as  steady  as  a 
po  rock.  The  rate  of  steaming  across  will  never  ex- 
liji  3eed  seven  knots  an  hour,  and  at  this  rate  the 
reat  object  of  the  expedition  ought  to  be  accom- 
plished in  from  10  to  11  days.  All  will,  how- 
ever, depend  on  fine  weather,  which  fickle  enough 
everywhere,  is  trebly  so  in  the  North  Atlantic,  as 
the  terrific  gale  encountered  by  the  last  expedi- 
tion sufficiently  proved.  Against  this  misfortune, 
bowever,  no  care  or  skill  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
pany can  guard,  and  at  present  this  seems  the 
li  )nly  cl^ud  over  the  prospects  of  the  new  Atlantic 
,elii  Telegraph. — English  Paper. 


For  "Tlie  Friend." 

The  following  Epistle  of  Thomas  Wilson,  a 
valuable  minister,  who  deceased  the  20th  day  of 
Third  mo.  1725,  appeared  to  me  to  contain  sen- 
timents of  such  great  value  to  the  members  of  our 
religious  Society,  that  I  concluded  to  transcribe 
md  send  it  to  the  Editor  of  the  Friend  for  publi- 
jation  in  that  journal  if  approved. 

"  To  Friends  of  Mount  Melick  Men's  Meeting, 
md  elsewhere  :  * 

"  Dear  Friends, — I  have  been  for  some  years 
past,  and  more  especially  of  late,  under  deep  con- 
siderations respecting  the  state  of  Friends,  and 
the  aflfairs  of  Truth  in  general  and  our  Monthly 
meeting  in  particular,  which  hath  brought  a 
weight  of  exercise  upon  my  mind  ;  and  doubting 
whether  I  may  ever  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
you,  so  as  to  ease  myself  of  what  remains  as  a  con- 
cern upon  me,  I  was  willing  to  communicate 
these  few  lines  to  your  weighty  and  serious  con- 
sideration, 

"  The  order  and  government  of  the  church  was 
settled  by  the  same  divine  Spirit,  from  which  the 
true  ministry  sprung  j  and  all  who  speak  in  men's 
meetings,  should  be  careful  they  do  not  speak  any 


thing  to  offend  God,  but  wait  to  have  their  offer- 
ings seasoned  with  grace,  and  ofi'ered  in  the  same 
divine  spirit,  by  which  the  order  and  government 
of  the  church  were  first  established.  And  as  the 
doctrine  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ 
directed,  that  every  one  is  to  be  salted  with  fire, 
and  every  sacrifice  seasoned  with  salt;  mark,  the 
vessel  is  to  be  seasoned  with  the  holy  fire  of  the 
Word  of  God,  and  sanctified  by  the  truth,  other- 
wise God  will  not  accept  of  their  offerings,  no 
more  than  he  did  the  offerings  of  Aaron's  sons, 
who  offered  strange  fire,  which  the  Lord  never 
commanded,  and  so  brought  death  upon  them. 
You  may  also  observe,  that  when  Moses  was  dead, 
who  received  the  law  from  God's  mouth,  that 
Joshua  was  to  succeed  him  in  the  same  spirit, 
which  plainly  appears  from  the  positive  command 
of  the  Lord  to  him,  that  he  should  be  courageous, 
and  observe  and  do  according  to  all  the  law,  which 
Moses,  the  servant  of  the  Lord,  commanded  hitn. 
He  was  not  to  depart  therefrom  either  to  the  right 
hand  or  to  the  left,  that  so  he  might  prosper 
wherever  he  went.  By  which  it  is  plain,  the 
blessing  is  only  to  them  who  come  up  in  the  same 
holy  spirit,  which  case  is  very  applicable  to  Friends 
in  this  our  day;  for  it  is  undeniable,  that  the 
weighty  rules  and  order  of  the  church  were  re- 
ceived in  the  beginning  by  our  ancients  and  elders 
from  the  opening  of  the  divine  spirit  of  Truth, 
and  settled  in  the  counsel  of  God.  And  as  surely 
as  ever  Joshua  was  to  succeed  Moses,  and  to  ob- 
serve all  the  law  which  was  commanded  him;  so 
are  Friends  now,  who  are  of  a  succeeding  genera- 
tion, faithfully  to  keep  and  observe  those  weighty 
rules  and  precepts  left  them  by  their  elders,  with- 
out turning  from  them,  either  to  the  right  hand 
or  to  the  left.  And  it  remains  as  a  testimony  in 
my  heart  for  the  Lord,  to  leave  with  you,  that 
when  any  offer  any  thing  in  men's  meetings  which 
contradicts  the  ancient  rules  and  divine  precepts 
settled  amongst  us  in  the  heavenly  power,  they 
contradict  the  very  counsel  of  God,  and  it  is  but 
an  oflering  of  strange  fire,  which  God  never  com- 
manded, neither  will  accept,  and  so  they  bring 
death  over  themselves,  kindle  strange  fire  in  the 
meeting,  dazzle  the  minds  of  Friends,  and  are 
hinderers  of  the  work  and  service  of  Truth. 

Thomas  Wilson." 


Teaching  the  Letters. — I  have  always  found  my 
ABC  classes,  if  at  all  large,  rather  dull  to  both 
scholars  and  teacher;  and  have  also  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  interest  young  children,  and  start  them 
satisfactorily  in  reading.  This  term  I  procured 
from  stores  pieces  of  paper  boxes,  one  side  of 
which,  being  glazed,  would  hold  ink.  These  I 
cut  into  cards  about  an  inch  square,  and  made 
the  letters  on  them,  the  small  ones  with  pen  and 
ink,  the  large  ones  with  paint,  by  means  of  pat- 
terns borrowed  from  a  shop.  Gathering  my  class 
around  me,  the  cards  were  held  up,  one  by  one, 
and  the  child  who  first  named  it  correctly,  took 
the  card.  Those  which  none  of  them  could  name, 
were  retained  by  the  teacher.  When  we  had 
gone  over  tne  whole,  we  would  count  and  see 
which  had  the  most,  and  then  try  again.  Soon 
none  were  left  for  the  teacher.  Then  I  would  try 
them  one  by  one,  and  see  how  many  each  child 
could  take.  I  no  longer  had  to  force  them  to  at- 
tend, and  I  could  no  longer  complain  of  a  lack  of 
interest.  Their  delight  was  great,  as  day  by  day 
they  found  the  pile  growing  in  their  little  hands. 
They  had  a  sense  of  personal  property  in  thus 
holding  the  letters.  They  had  made  them  their 
own  by  learning  them.  Emulation,  love  of  ac- 
quisition, and  delight  in  conscious  growth,  were 
excited  in  the  children's  minds.  Soon  many 
were  ready  for  advancement,  and  I  proceeded  in 


the  same  way  with  all  the  words  of  two  letters, 
and  some  few  others,  such  as  the,  she,  yes,  &c. 
They  named  them  at  sight,  from  the  cards,  and 
read  little  sentences,  formed  by  placing  them  iu 
various  positions.  It  was  rather  slow  work  with 
some  of  them,  but  it  was  just  the  drill  they  needed 
in  attention,  observation^of  form,  &c. ;  and  when 
these  words  were  thoroughly  mastered,  and  the 
child  was  allowed  to  have  a  book  of  his  own  in 
his  hands,  in  which  the  forms  with  which  he  had 
become  so  familiar  appeared  in  a  thousand  com- 
binations, his  progress  was  rapid,  and  equally 
pleasant  to  pupil  and  teacher. — Illinois  Teacher. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Keview  of  the  Weather  for  Second  month,  1865. 

During  the  past  month  there  were  nine  clear 
days,  five  were  cloudy  without  storms;  some  rain 
or  snow  fell  during  parts  of  thirteen  days,  and  on 
the  12th  it  snowed  all  day,  when  over  a  foot  of 
snow  fell,  and  the  day  being  windy  the  snow  be- 
came very  much  drifted.  On  the  evenings  of  the 
20th  and  21st,  there  were  very  brilliant  displays 
of  the  aurora  borealis.  The  highest  temperature 
during  the  month  was  52°  at  noon  on  the  18th, 
the  lowest  was  5°  on  the  morning  of  the  13th; 
the  mean  temperature  was  The  amount 

of  rain  and  snow  water  was  4-79  inches. 

J. 

Middletown,  Delaware  Co.,  Pa., 

Third  monlh  1st,  1865. 


Bays  of  the 
month. 
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Circumstances  of  the  Weather 
for  Second  Month,  1865. 


Snow,  clonif}'. 

Clear. ; 
Cloudy,  snow, 
liain,  cloudy. 
Snow,  cloudy. 
Clear. 
Cloudy  snow,  rain., 
Snow,  cloudy. 
Cloudy. 

Do. 
Clear. 
Snow. 
Clear. 
Do. 
Snow,  rain. 
Cloudy. 
Cloudy,  snow. 
Cloudy. 

Do. 
Clear. 
Do. 

Cloudy,  rain.- 
Hain,  foggy. 

Clear. 
Cloudy,  rain. 
Ealn,  cloudy. 

Clear. 
Snow,  cloudy. 


Table  showing  the  comparative  temperature  and  amomit  of 
rain  in  the  Second  month,  1864  and  1865. 

1864. 

Highest  temperature  in  the  Second 

month,       .        .        .  58° 
Lowest,       do.        do.        do.  4° 
Mean,         do.        do.  do. 
Amount  of  snow  and  rain  water  in 
inches  in  the  Second  month,  -49 


35i|° 


1865. 

52° 
5° 
33  5 
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For  "The  Friend." 

Thomas  Ellwood. 
The  account  in  a  late  number  of  "  The  Friend," 
under  the  head  of  "  Inconsistency,"  brought  to 
my  recollection  an  incident  left  on  record  by  one 
of  our  worthy  predecessors  in  the  Truth,  Thomas 
Ellwood. 

"This  eminent  servant  of  Christ,"  says  his 
friends,  ''was  early  convinced  of  the  way  of  Truth, 
wherein  he  continued  to  the  finishing  of  his  day; 
for  the  sake  of  which  he  soon  became  a  sufferer; 
not  only  by  imprisonment,  for  worshipping  God 
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in  the  assemblies  of  his  people,  but  also,  from  his 
father,  by  whom  he  was  made  as  au  outcast,  for 
no  other  cause,  but  for  his  faithful  testimony  in 
taking  up  the  cross  to  the  world's  behaviour  and 
language. 

Thomas  Ellwood  says,  A  sudden  storm  aris- 
ing, from  I  know  not  whitt  surmise  of  a  plot,  and 
thereby  danger  to  the  government,  the  meetings 
of  dissenters,  such  I  mean  as  could  be  found, 
"which  perhaps  were  not  many  besides  the  Quakers, 
■were  broken  up  throughout  the  city,  and  the  pri- 
sons mostly  filled  with  our  Friends." 

On  the  morning  of  the  2Gth  of  8th  mo.  1662, 
at  the  meeting  at  the  Bull  and  Mouth,  by  Alders- 
gate,  a  party  of  soldiers  rushed  on  with  noise  and 
clamor,  led  by  one  who  was  called  Major  Rose- 
well,  who  as  soon  as  he  was  come  within  the  room, 
commanded  his  men  to  present  their  muskets  at 
«s,  which  they  did."  Proclamation  was  then  made 
"  that  all  who  were  not  Quakers  might  depart  if 
they  would."  When  Major  Rose  well  "  had  gotten 
as  many  as  he  could  or  thought  fit,  which  were  in 
number  thirty-two,  whereof  two  were  catched  up 
in  the  street,  who  liad  not  been  at  the  meeting," 
the  word  was  given  to  march,  and  going  himself 
at  the  head  of  them  the  soldiers  with  their  pikes 
kept  them  from  scattering.  They  were  thus  led 
along,  and  at  length  brought  before  the  gate  of 
old  Bridewell.  T.  E.  having  incurred  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  major,  by  asking  him  if  he  intend- 
ed a  massacre,  and  again  by  interceding  for  one 
of  those  two  picked  up  in  the  street,  was  the  first 
one  thrust  in.  Other  Friends  flocking  in,  he 
found  among  his  fellow  prisoners  there  was  but 
one  he  knew  by  face,  and  with  him  he  had  no  ac- 
quaintance. 

"  It  was  as  I  hinted  before  (says  he,)  a  general 
storm  which  fell  that  day,  but  it  lighted  most 
heavily  upon  our  meetings  ;  so  that  most  ot  our 
men  Friends  were  made  prisoners,  and  the  prisons 
generally  filled."  And  great  work  had  the  wo- 
men, to  run  about  from  prison  to  prison,  to  find 
their  husbands,  their  fathers,  their  brothers,  or 
their  servants ;  for  accordingly  as  they  had  dis- 
posed themselves  to  several  meetings,  so  were 
they  dispersed  to  several  prisons.  And  no  less 
care  and  pains  had  they,  when  they  had  found 
them,  to  furnish  them  with  provisions,  and  other 
necessary  accommodations.  But  an  excellent  or- 
der, even  in  those  early  days,  was  practised  among 
the  Friends  of  that  city,  by  which  there  were  cer- 
tain Friends  of  either  .sex,  appointed  to  have  the 
oversight  of  the  prisons  in  every  quarter,  and  to 
take  care  of  all  Friends,  the  poor  especially,  that 
should  be  committed  thither.  This  prison  of 
Bridewell,  was  under  the  care  of  two  honest, 
grave,  discreet,  and  motherly  women.  So  soon 
as  they  understood  tiiat  there  were  Friends  brought 
into  that  prison,  they  provided  some  hot  victuals, 
meat  and  broth,  for  the  weather  was  cold,  and  or- 
dering their  servants  to  bring  it  with  bread, 
cheese,  &c.,  "came  themselves  also  with  it;  and 
having  placed  it  on  a  table,  gave  notice  to  us,  that 
it  was  provided  for  all  those  that  had  not  others  to 
provide  for  them  ;  or  were  notable  to  provide  for 
themselves.  And  there  wanted  not  among  us  a 
competent  number  of  such  guests." 

T.  E.  though  he  had  lived  as  frugally  as  he 
could,  had  by  this  time  reduced  his  little  stock  of 
money  to  ten  pence,  "  which  (says  he,)  was  all 
I  had  about  me,  or  any  where  else  at  my  com- 
mand." lie  was  not  discouraged  at  the  prospect 
before  him  nor  did  he  indulge  a  murmuring 
thought.  "  I  had  lived  (says  lie,)  by  Providence 
before,  when  for  a  long  time  I  had  no  money  at 
all,  and  I  had  always  found  the  Lord  a  good  pro- 
vider." Although  from  his  account  he  had  eaten 
little  that  morning,  and  the  sight  and  smell  of  hot 


food  was  sufiiciently  enticing  to  his  empty  sto- 
mach, yet  considering  the  terms  of  the  invitation 
he  questioned  whether  he  was  included  in  it,  and 
at  length  concluded  that  while  he  had  tenpence  in 
his  pocket,  he  would  "  be  but  an  intruder  to  that 
mess,  which  was  provided  for  such  as,  perhaps, 
had  not  two  pence  in  theirs." 

In  the  evening  the  porter  coming  up,  he  de- 
sired him  to  bring  him  a  penny  loaf  only,  but  not 
being  able  to  do  this,  he  brought  him  two  half- 
penny loaves,  which  he  says  suited  him  better, 
as  one  loaf  made  him  both  dinner  and  supper,  the 
other  being  reserved  for  next  day.  His  lodging 
was  under  a  table,  the  frame  of  which  looked,  he 
thought,  "  somewhat  like  a  bedstead."  Making 
sure  of  that,  he  gathered  up  a  good  armful  of  the 
rushes,  wherewith  the  floor  was  covered,  and 
spreading  them  under  that  table,  crept  in  upon 
them  in  his  clothes,  and  keeping  on  his  hat,  laid 
his  head  upon  one  end  of  the  table's  frame,  instead 
of  a  bolster.  His  example  was  followed  by  the 
rest,  beds  being  made  with  the  rushes  in  other 
parts  of  the  room.  By  the  middle  of  the  night, 
they  all  found  themselves  cold,  but  getting  up  and 
walking  till  they  had  pretty  well  warmed  them- 
selves, lay  down  again  and  rested  till  morning. 
Next  day,  those  who  had  families  or  belonged  to 
families,  had  bedding  of  one  sort  or  other  brought 
in. 

T.  E.  did  not  fare  so  well,  but  kept  to  his  rush 
pallet  under  the  table,  for  four  nights  together, 
"  in  which  time  (he  says,)  I  did  not  put  oS"  my 
clothes;  yet  through  the  merciful  goodness  of 
Grod  to  me,  I  rested  and  slept  well,  and  enjoyed 
health  without  taking  cold." 

T.  B.  and  other  Friends  were  continued  prison- 
ers by  an  arbitrary  power,  from  the  26th  day  of  the 
8th  month  to  the  19th  of  the  10th  month  follow- 
ing. On  that  day  they  were  had  to  the  sessions 
at  the  Old-bailey.  But  not  being  called  there, 
they  were  broaght  back  to  Bridewell,  and  contin- 
ued there  to  the  29th  of  the  same  month,  and 
then  were  carried  to  the  sessions  again,  and  refus- 
ing to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  which  was  ten- 
dered to  them  by  the  recorder,  inasmuch  as  their 
Lord  and  Master  Christ  Jesus  had  expressly  com- 
manded his  disciples  not  to  swear  at  all,  they  were 
all  committed  to  Newgate,  and  thrust  into  the 
common  side.  That  side  of  the  prison  they  found 
very  full  of  Friends,  as  were  all  the  other  parts  of 
that  prison,  and  their  addition  caused  a  great 
throng.  And  though  they  had  liberty  of  the  hall 
which  in  the  day  time  was  common  to  all,  felons 
as  well  as  others,  yet  in  the  night  all  lodged  in  one 
room  :  there  were  many  sick,  and  it  was  not  long 
before  one  of  their  fellow  prisoners,  who  lay  in 
one  of  those  pallet  beds,  died.  "  This  caused 
some  bustle  in  the  house,"  as  it  was  requisite  that 
the  coroner  should  en(]uire  into  the  cause  and 
manner  of  his  death,  "and  the  manner  of  their 
doing  it  is  thus:  as  soon  as  the  coroner  is  come, 
the  turnkeys  run  out  into  the  street  under  the 
gate,  and  seize  upon  every  man  that  passes  by, 
till  they  have  got  enough  to  make  upXhe  coroner's 
inquest."  If  they  resist  they  will  drag  them  in 
by  force,  and  "  will  not  stick  to  stop  a  coach  and 
pluck  the  men  out  of  it." 

"  It  so  happened,  that  at  this  time  they  lighted 
on  on  ancient  man,  a  grave  citizen,"  and  laid 
hold  on  him,  and  although  he  was  going  on  very 
urgent  business,  they  were  "  deaf  to  all  entreaties, 
and  hurried  him  in,  the  poor  man  chafing  without 
remedy."  In  this  way  they  got  their  comple- 
ment, and  this  ancient  man,  the  oldest  among 
them,  was  made  foreman.  He  proved  to  be  a 
man  who  was  not  to  be  trifled  with,  but  understood 
his  place  and  their  duty.  "  I  require  you  (says 
he,)  to  conduct  mo  and  my  brethren  to  the  place 


where  this  man  died  ;  refuse  at  your  peril.  They 
now  wished  they  had  let  the  old  man  go  about  his 
business,"  but  it  was  too  late,  and  they  were 
obliged  to  show  him  the  place.  As  soon  as  they 
were  come  to  the  door,  the  foreman  who  led  them, 
lifting  up  his  hand  said,  "  Lord  bless  me,  what 
a  sight  is  here  !  I  did  not  think  there  had  been  so 
much  cruelty  in  the  hearts  of  Englishmen  to  use 
Englishmen  in  this  manner  1  We  need  not  now 
question,"  said  he  to  the  rest  of  the  jury,  "how 
this  man  came  by  his  death  ;  we  may  rather  won- 
der that  they  are  not  all  dead,"  with  other  indig- 
nant remarks,  and  an  intimation  that  he  would 
"  find  means  to  let  the  king  know  how  his  sub- 
jects are  dealt  with. "  "  Whether  he  did  so  or 
no,  I  cannot  tell,  (says  T.  E.,)  but  I  am  apt  to 
think  he  applied  himself  to  the  mayor  or  sherifi's 
of  London.  Ou  the  next  day  an  arrangement 
was  made  by  one  of  the  sherifi's,  that  all  the  pri- 
soners who  came  from  Bridewell,  should  return 
thither  again,  where  they  would  find  better  accom- 
modations, and  more  room  be  given  for  those  left 
behind,  "  and  here  (said  the  sheritf)  is  the  porter 
of  Bridewell,  your  old  keeper,  to  attend  you  thith- 
er." 

T.  E.  writes  :  "  We  duly  acknowledged  the  fa- 
vour of  the  sherifi^  on  this  removal  of  us,  which 
would  give  them  more  room,  and  us  better  air; 
but  before  we  parted  from  him  I  spake  particu- 
larly to  him  on  another  occasion,  which  was  this  ; 
When  we  came  into  Newgate,  we  found  a  shabby 
fellow  there  among  the  Friends,  who  upon  enquiry 
we  understood  had  thrust  himself  among  our 
Friends,  when  they  were  taken  at  a  meeting,  on 
purpose  to  be  sent  to  prison  with  them,  in  hopes 
to  be  maintained  by  them.  They  knew  nothing 
of  him,  till  they  found  him  shut  in  with  them  in 
prison,  and  then  took  no  notice  of  him,  as  not 
knowing  why  or  how  he  came  thither.  But  he 
soon  gave  them  cause  to  take  notice  of  him  ;  for 
wherever  he  saw  any  victuals  brought  forth  for  :i 
them  to  eat,  he  would  be  sure  to  thrust  in  with 
knife  in  hand,  and  make  himself  his  own  carver; 
and  so  impudent  was  he,  that  if  he  saw  the  provi- 
sion was  short,  whoever  wanted,  he  would  be  sure 
to  take  enough.  Thus  lived  this  lazy  drone  upon 
the  labours  of  the  industrious  bees,  to  his  high 
content  and  their  no  small  trouble,  to  whom  his 
company  was  as  ofi^eosive,  as  his  ravening  was  op- 
pressive ;  nor  could  they  get  any  relief  by  their 
complaining  of  him  to  the  keepers. 

(To  be  continued.) 

Cast,  a  Line  for  Yourself. — A  young  man  stood 
listlessly  watching  some  anglers  on  abridge.  He 
was  poor  and  dejected.  At  last  approaching  a 
basket  well  tilled  with  wholesome  loooking  fish, 
he  sighed,  "  If  now  I  had  these,  I  would  be 
happy.  I  could  sell  them  at  a  fair  price,  and  buy 
me  food  and  lodgings." 

"  I  will  give  you  just  as  many,  and  just  as  good| 
fish,"  said  the  owner,  who  chanced  to  ovcrhearj 
his  words,  "if  you  will  do  me  a  trifling  favour." 

"And  what  is  that?"  asked  the  other  eagerly. 

"  Only  to  tend  this  line  till  I  come  back.  I 
wish  to  go  on  a  short  errand." 

The  proposal  was  gladly  accepted.  The  old 
fisherman  was  gone  so  long  that  the  young  maaj 
began  to  be  impatient.  Meanwhile,  however,  the 
hungry  fish  snapped  greedily  at  the  baited  hook,i 
and  the  young  man  lost  his  depression  in  the  ex-' 
citement  of  pulling  them  in,  and  when  the  owner 
of  the  line  had  returned,  he  had  caught  a  largei 
number.  Counting  out  from  them  as  many  ag 
were  in  the  basket,  and  presenting  them  to  the 
young  man,  the  old  fisherman  said,  "  I  fulfil  my 
promise  from  the  fish  you  have  caught  to  teach 
you,  whenever  you  see  others  earning  what  you 
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need,  to  waste  no  time  in  fruitless  wisbiDg,  but 
to  cast  a  line  for  yourself." — Home  Monthly. 


B- 


Nashville,  Second  month  23d,  1865. 
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Dear  Friend  : — I  received  to-day  by  express, 
—  dollars,  less  the  express  charge,  a  donation 
from  thee  to  the  Orphanage  just  started  in  this 
city.  I  have  written  so  much  lately  of  this  effort, 
ihat  I  presume  Philadelphia  Friends  are  pretty 
well  informed  of  its  progress.  I  suppose  no  move- 
ment of  the  kind  was  ever  made  with  less  delibera- 
tion. We  stood  almost  baffled  by  the  inroads  of 
disease  and  death  in  that  crowded  camp.  There 
was  scarcely  tent  or  barrack,  without  its  suffering 
or  dying  inmate.  For  days  the  ladies  of  my  party 
were  circulating  in  tlieir  midst,  carrying  them 
medicines  and  articles  of  diet:  driven  out  of  their 
abodes  by  the  blinding  smoke,  they  returned 
again  and  exposed  themselvesfearlessly  to  disease 
of  every  kind.  After  a  time  there  were  groups 
of  children  without  caretakers,  they  died  without 
notice,  and  their  uncoffined  bodies  were  carted 
away  without  attracting  attention.  We  had  not 
only  never  seen,  but  we  had  scarcely  ever  con- 
ceived of  such  misery  as  greeted  us  daily.  I  have 
myself  gone  into  a  group  of  people  sitting  about 
a  stove,  and  forcibly  dragged  ihem  back,  that  the 
poor  children,  on  the  outside,  might  be  able  to 
get  warm.  I  have  seen  a  company  of  boys,  seven 
or  eight  ip  number,  of  an  age  when  boys  are  all 
life,  sitting  about  a  small  fire  in  an  old  tent,  and 
too  stupid,  from  cold  and  exposure,  to  answer 
clearly  the  simplest  question.  I  believe  that  not 
more  than  two  of  those  children  ar^  alive  to-day. 
Well,  under  such  circumstances,  the  very  moment 
that  a  building  could  be  procured  an  Orphanage 
was  determined  upon.  Never  was  a  duty  made 
clearer,  a  necessity  more  obvious  than  the  gather- 
ing of  these  little  children.  Rough  as  is  the 
place  where  they  are  cared  for,  and  rude  as  are 
their  surroundings,  they  are  comparatively  com- 
fortable. 

We  have  now  a  pretty  good  prospect  of  obtain- 
ing possession  of  a  large  brick  school-house,  which, 
with  some  repairs  and  a  small  addition,  will  an- 
wer  our  purpose.  Nothing  would  suit  me  better 
than  to  devote  a  great  portion  of  my  time  to  this 
one  feature  of  our  operations,  but  nearly  1000 
children  are  attending  the  schools  of  our  associa- 
tion in  this  State  (Tennessee)  and  Alabama.  I 
shall  give  the  Asylum,  however,  every  spare  mo- 
ment. 

With  reference  to  its  permanent  support  I  have 
no  distinct  plan,  and  little  or  no  anxiety.  I  feel 
so  sure  that  we  are  right  in  gathering  them,  that 
I  am  confident  that  Infinite  Pity  will  follow  them. 
When  once  we  have  a  large  building  they  will 
come  from  all  directions;  for  the  country  here- 
abouts is  plentifully  peopled  with  blacks.  My 
own  interest  in  this  cause  increases  as  it  opens  so 
largely  and  so  full  of  promise.  It  is  worth  the 
ibandonment  of  so  much  that  makes  life  in  Phila- 
delphia desirable.  *  *  *  * 
Truly  thine, 

Wm.  F.  Mitchell. 


Fruit  Trees. — Never  prop  up  a  tree  loaded  with 
fruit,  to  prevent  the  branches  from  breaking 
down.  Any  branch  or  tree  which  requires  prop- 
ping, has  more  fruit  than  it  ought  to  carry,  either 
for  tiie  good  of  the  tree  or  the  good  of  the  fruit. 
The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  remove  the  smaller, 
poor  or  knotty  specimens.  If  this  is  done  before 
growth  has  ceased,  and  sometimes  after  ripening 
has  commenced,  the  improvement  of  the  remain- 
ing portion  will  more  than  compensate  for  the  re- 
duction in  number.    In  those  regions  where  the 


peach  bears  only  occasionally,  the  owners  often 
attempt  to  get  all  they  can,  by  allowing  an  over- 
abundant crop  to  remain.  They  will  get  quite  as 
many  bushels  by  removing  one-half  or  two-thirds, 
and  obtain  an  immense  superiority  in  flavor.  Ma- 
ny cultivators  have  observed  that  the  last  ripen- 
ing peaches  on  a  tree  are  incomparably  better  than 
the  first — merely  because  they  are  not  crowded. 
How  much  better  would  they  be  by  removing  the 
crowded  portion  before  ripening.  If  you  wish  to 
have  good,  healthy,  uniformly  growing  trees,  not 
destroyed  by  premature  age,  do  not  let  them  over- 
bear.— Exchange. 

He  that  through  the  law  of  Grace,  is  freed  of 
the  law  of  the  letter,  is  not  set  free  from  the  law, 
that  thereby  he  may  have  opportunity  and  liberty 
to  live  to  sin  and  himself;  but  that  he  njay  there- 
by live  unto  Grod. —  William  Dell. 
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The  letter  to  a  Friend  in  this  city,  from  Nash- 
ville, Tennessee,  which  will  be  found  in  our  co- 
lumns to-day,  presents  a  picture  of  infantile  suf- 
fering, destitution  and  helplessness  which,  we 
think,  must  call  forth  emotions  of  almost  painful 
commiseration  in  every  one  reading  it.  Probably 
those  who  are  not  obliged  to  witness  such  pitiable 
distress  and  abandonment,  cannot  form  any  ade- 
quate conception  of  the  deplorable  and  fatal  effects 
on  the  immature  faculties  and  feeble  frame  of  child- 
hood, of  being  left  thus  alone,  without  a  parent  or 
a  friend  ;  unknown;  and  in  the  struggle  for  life  of 
all  around  them,^uncared  for  and  cast  out  to  per- 
isli,  unless  Divine  Providence  touches  the  heart 
of  some  stranger  to  rescue  and  befriend  them. 
We  may  reverently  trust  that  Infinite  Mercy,  has 
gathered  many  of  these  little  innocents  into  his 
fold  of  eternal  rest  and  security,  but  there  are 
hundreds  left,  whose  orphanage  and  want  plead 
loudly,  and  we  hope  availingly,  for  that  succor  and 
aid  which  so  very  many  have  the  means  to  be- 
stow. 

It  is  refreshing  to  read  such  a  lively  and  bro- 
therly epistle  from  one  Yearly  Meeting  to  another 
as  that  which  has  been  sent  to  us,  and  is  publish- 
ed in  the  present  number.  Friends,  amid  all  the 
trials  and  discouragements  of  that  day,  were  one 
in  faith,  and  one  in  feeling,  as  parts  of  the  same 
household,  and  the  deeply  baptized  and  experi- 
enced members,  accustomed  to  the  voice  of  the 
true  Shepherd,  could  rightly  interpret  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Spirit  to  the  churches.  Thus  the 
respective  bodies  edified  each  other,  and  encou- 
raged each  other  to  stand  faithful  in  the  cause, 
and  for  the  testimonies  of  Truth.  May  the  same 
Holy  Head  and  High  Priest  that  guided  and  in- 
structed our  forefathers,  in  his  love  and  pity  bring 
the  Society  back  into  its  ancient  integrity,  and 
"  give  it  one  heart  and  one  way,"  that  thus  his 
design  in  raising  it  up  may  not  be  lastingly  frus- 
trated. 


by  each  party  to  the  war,  and  the  aid  invoked  by 
both  from  Him  who  will  not  be  mocked;  also  the 
reverent  acknowledgment  of  the  Divine  sove- 
reignty and  his  righteous  dispensation  which  cha- 
racterize some  portions  of  it.  In  these  respects,  and 
in  the  just  appreciation  of  the  scourge  of  war 
brought  on  the  nation  by  its  complicity  with  the 
sin  of  slavery,  and  the  wickedness  of  the  people, 
we  think  it  must  be  conceded  to  be  an  official  de- 
claration of  singular  originality,  as  coming  from 
the  head  of  a  great  nation,  and  we  cannot  but 
hope  that  its  unaffected  tone  of  religious  feeling 
may  make  a  lasting  impress  on  the  community. 

We  quote  the  parts  to  which  we  more  particu- 
larly allude. 

"  Neither  party  expected  for  the  war  the  mag- 
nitude nor  the  duration  which  it  has  already  at- 
taiued.  Neither  anticipated  that  the  cause  of  the 
conflict  might  cease  v.itli  or  even  before  the  con- 
flict itself  should  cease.  Each  looked  for  an  easier 
triumph,  and  a  result  less  fundamental  and  as- 
tounding. Both  read  the  same  Bible  and  prayed 
to  the  same  God,  and  each  invoked  His  aid  against 
the  other.  It  may  seem  strange  that  any  men 
should  dare  to  ask  a  just  God's  assistance  in  wring- 
ing their  bread  from  the  sweat  of  other  men's 
faces. 

"  But  let  us  judge  not  that  we  be  not  judged. 
The  prayers  of  both  could  not  be  answered.  'That 
of  neither  has  been  answered  fully.  Tlie  Almighty 
has  His  own  purposes.  '  Woe  unto  the  world  be- 
cause of  offences,  for  it  must  needs  be  that  offen- 
ces come;  but  woe  to  that  man  by  whom  the  of- 
fence Cometh.'  If  we  shall  suppose  that  Ameri- 
can slaveiy  is  one  of  those  offences  which,  in  the 
providence  of  God,  mu^t  needs  come,  but  which, 
having  continued  through  his  appointed  time,  He 
now  wills  to  remove,  and  that  He  gives  to  both 
North  and  South  this  terrible  war  as  the  woe  due 
to  those  by  whom  the  offence  came,  shall  we  dis- 
cern therein  any  departure  from  those  Divine 
attributes  which  the  believers  in  a  loving  God 
always  ascribe  to  him  ?  Fondly  do  we  hope,  fer- 
vently do  we  pray,  that  this  mighty  scourge  of 
war  may  speedily  pass  away. 

"  Yet  if  God  wills  that  it  continue  until  all  the 
wealth  piled  by  the  bondsman's  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years  of  unrequited  toil  shall  be  sunk,  and 
until  every  drop  of  blood  drawn  with  the  lash  shall 
be  paid  by  another  drawn  with  the  sword,  as  was 
said  three  thousand  years  ago,  so  still  it  must  be 
said,  'the  judgments  of  the  Lord  are  true  and 
righteous  altogether.'  " 


We  have  been  so  accustomed  to  fine-spun  poli- 
tical theories,  and  cold  calculations  relative  to 
material  national  interests,  as  the  staple  of  the  in- 
augural addresses  of  our  Presidents,  that  we  ap- 
prehend not  a  few,  when  first  reading  that  recent- 
ly delivered  by  President  Lincoln,  have  felt  some 
disappointment.  Should  any  of  our  readers  have 
been  thus  dissatisfied,  we  think  they  ought  to  pe- 
ruse the  document  again,  and  mark  the  unusual 
views  presented  relative  to  the  standing  assumed 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

Foreign. — News  from  Europe  to  Second  month  19th. 
The  peace  conference  bftween  the  rebel  commissioners 
and  the  President  of  the  United  States,  continued  to  be 
the  leading  theme  of  discussion.  The  Loudon  Times 
thinks  that  thus  far  there  has  not  been  the  least  sign  of 
any  real  movement  in  favour  of  peace.  The  dream  of 
the  South  of  a  powerful  confederation  amounts  almost 
to  a  monomania,  and  so  long  as  that  idea  prevails  the 
war  must  rage.  Demonstrations  in  support  of  the 
Freedman's  Aid  Society  took  place  at  Exeter  Hall,  in 
London,  on  the  15th  ult.  Much  enthusiasm  was  evinced 
in  favour  of  emancipation  and  the  northern  cause.  The 
pirate  Shenandoah  had  burned  sis  American  vessels  off 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  Liverpool  cotton  market 
was  unsettled  and  lower,  middlings  were  quoted  at 
2Uc?.,  uplands  22c?.  Stock  in  port  557,000  bales,  in- 
cluding 45,000  American.  Breadstufis  dull  and  steady. 
Consols,  88f  a  89. 

The  weekly  returns  of  the  Bank  of  France  show  an 
increase  of  overfifteen  millions  of  francs  of  specie.  A 
treaty  of  commerce  has  been  signed  between  France  and 
Sweden.  The  absence  of  any  allusion  to  America  in 
the  French  emperor's  speech  to  the  Legislature,  has  at- 
tracted notice.  It  is  stated  thftt  the  question  of  the 
cession  of  certain  provinces  in  Mexico  to  France,  had 
been  discussed  in  the  French  Privy  Council.  The  pro- 
ject was  advocated  by  the  Duke  de"  Morny,  supported  by 
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Fould,  but  Drouyn  de  L'Huys  objected  on  account  of  a 
possible  war  with  the  United  States,  and  the  Emperor 
ultimiUely  agreed  with  him. 

The  Spanish  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  had  an- 
nounced to  Congress  that  a  treaty  of  peace  had  been 
signed  between  Spain  and  Peru,  the  latter  paying  an 
indemnity  of  four  hundred  million  reals.  It  is  reported 
the  indemnity  is  to  be  made  in  consignments  of  guano. 
A  royal  decree  had  been  issued  extending  to  Cuba  the 
law  reguliiting  companies  and  public  worlcs. 

The  eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius  was  increasing,  but 
no  damage  had  yet  occurred.  That  of  Etna  was  dimin- 
ishing. 

Proposals  for  a  further  considerable  reduction  of  the 
Austrian  army,  especially  in  Italy,  had  been  submitted 
to  the  Emperor  for  approval. 

The  Prussian  Chamber  of  Deputies  had  agreed,  by  a 
large  miijoi  ity,  and  in  spite  of  the  ministerial  opposition, 
to  a  resolution  in  favour  of  the  abolition  of  the  law 
against  combinations  of  the  working  men. 

United  Statks. — The  ALolition  of  Slavery. — In  the 
New  Jersey  Legislature,  the  proposed  amendment  of  the 
Constitution  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  30  to  30  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  A  proposition  to  submit  the 
question  to  a  vote  of  the  people  was  also  defeated^  An 
extra  session  of  the  Legislature  of  Vermont  has  been 
convened  for  the  pnrpose  of  ratifying  the  anti-slavery 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
An  election  has  been  held  in  Tennessee  to  decide  on  the 
proposed  new  constitution  of  the  Slate  with  the  pro- 
viiions  interdicting  slavery.  The  vote  appears  to  have 
been  almost  unanimous  in  its  favour,  and  by  its  adop- 
tion Tennessee  becomes  a  free  State.  In  twenty-five 
counties  18, 767  votes  were  given  for  the  amended  con- 
stitution. All  but  two  of  these  counties  belong  to  Mid- 
dle Tennessee,  the  stronghold  of  secession  in  1861. 

Inunigration. — The  number  of  passengers  arriving  in 
the  United  States  from  foreign  countries,  in  1864,  was 
221,535.    Of  these  199,690  landed  at  New  York. 

Si.  Louis. — The  census  of  this  city  just  taken,  gives  a 
population  of  165,440,  against  160,733  in  1860.  There 
are  6,450  free  coloured  persons.  The  total  number  of 
houses  20,721. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  387.  Consump- 
tion, 56;  typhus,  typhoid  and  spotted  fevers,  28;  scarlet 
fever,  22;  small  pos,  22.  Deaths  and  interments  of 
soldiers,  24.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  Second 
month,  at  the  Penna.  Hospital,  was  32.60  deg.  The 
highest  during  the  month  was  54°,  and  the  lowest  3^-°. 
The  amount  of  rain  5.83  inches. 

Nevada. — It  is  stated  that  a  single  express  company 
transports  from  A''irginia  city,  in  Nevada,  $50;000  in 
silver  bullion  daily,  and  that  from  a  tract  of  country 
around  that  city  of  not  more  than  twenty-five  miles 
square,  more  than  $20,000,000  of  silvtr  have  been  sent 
during  the  past  twelve  months. 

Inauguration  of  President  Lincoln. — On  the  4th  inst., 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  inducted  into  the  second  term  of 
his  high  office  with  the  usual  ceremonies.  His  inaugu- 
ral address  was  quite  brief.  He  thinks  the  future  looks 
hopeful,  but  ventures  no  predictions  regarding  it.  P^i^m- 
ness  in  the  right,  malice  toward  none,  with  charity  for 
all,  and  firm  trust  in  an  over-ruling  Providence,  are  re- 
commended as  becoming  the  nation. 

Congress. — Much  business  was  crowded  into  the  last 
few  days  of  tlie  session.  The  civil  api>roprialion  bill 
failed  in  consequence  of  dis;\grcement  between  the  two 
Houses,  All  the  other  general  appri)priation  bills  were 
passed,  and  also  bills  to  establish  a  bureau  for  the  pro- 
tection and  aid  of  refugees  and  freedmen,  and  to  au- 
thorize the  coining  of  ih^ee  cent  jjieces  of  copper  and 
nickel,  and  to  prohibit  ine  issue  of  fractional  currency 
under  five  cents.  A  bill  removing  all  disqualification 
of  colour  in  carrying  the  mails  was  passed,  and  one  to 
establish  a  Home  for  disabled  soldiers  and  sailors.  The 
loan  liill  autliorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
borrow  a  further  sum  of  $600,000,000  for  the  use  of  the 
United  Stales,  i>nd  also  bills  making  changes  in  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Law  and  the  Tariff  Law,  were  passed; 
also  one  to  prevent  officers  of  the  army  and  navy,  and 
other  persons  engaged  in  the  military  and  naval  service 
of  the  United  States,  from  interfering  iu  elections  in  the 
States.  The  bankrupt  bill,  and  the  Illinois  and  Niagara 
Ship  Can.il  bills  were  lost  in  the  Senate. 

The  South-  Wfsl. — Mobile  advices  indicate  that  there 
is  no  intention  lo  evacuate  the  city,  ^be  garrison  has 

til^Br  iajsaid  to  be 


been  strengthened  and  the  force 
much  larger  than  is  generally  supposed.  IKhe  rebels 
are  apprehensive  of  another  invasion  of  w^ern  Louis- 
iana or  Arkansas.  The  crops  in  Te.xas  are  unprece- 
dently  liirye,  and  it  is  said  that  .sufRcient  grain  has  been 
raised  to  tVed  the  population  fur  years.  New  Orleans 
dales  of  the  25th  ult.  say,  that  General  Cauby  had  re- 
turned from  a  visit  of  iaspeclioa  to  Mobile  bay  and  ad- 


jacent points.  Middlings  cotton  was  quoted  at  65  a  6# 
cts.    Sugar,  22  a  24  cts.    Molasses,  $1.25  a  $1.27. 

South  Carolina. — On  the  25th  ult.,  an  expedition  un- 
der Admiral  Dahlgreen  moved  up  the  Santee  river,  and 
after  taking  several  important  points  and  batteries, 
effected  the  capture  of  Georgetown,  a  strongly  fortified 
place  containing  6000  inhabitants,  about  60  miles  north 
of  Charleston.  A  considerable  number  of  rebels  were 
taken  prisoners,  and  eighteen  pieces  of  artillery  were 
captured.  The  captures  at  Charleston  were  greater 
than  at  first  reported.  No  fewer  than  450  pieces  of 
artillery  were  left  there  by  the  retreating  rebels.  As  a 
portion  of  the  fleet  was  returning  from  Georgetown 
Admiral  Dahlgren's  flag  ship  was  blown  up  by  a  rebel 
torpedo.  One  man  was  killed  and  several  others  in- 
jured by  the  explosion. 

North  Carolina. — The  Raleigh  Progress  of  the  28th  ult., 
says,  that  all  the  Federal  prisoners  in  North  Carolina 
are  to  be  exchanged  at  North  East  Bridge,  a  few  miles 
from  Wilmington.  Nothing  certain  is  known  respect- 
ing Gen.  Sherman's  movements,  since  the  Richmond 
papers  have  declined  publishing  dispatches  in  relation 
to  them.  It  is  reported  by  deserters  and  refugees  who 
have  arrived  at  VVilmington,  that  Sherman,  by  a  flank 
movement,  had  compelled  the  confederate  forces  to 
evacuate  Florence,  and  that  he  was  moving  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Fayetteville,  N.  C,  which  was  about  60  miles 
south  of  Raliegh. 

Virginia. — The  tone  of  the  Richmond  papers  shows 
that  there  is  considerable  fear  and  alarm  in  that  city. 
Non-combatants,  women  and  children  and  the  aged,  and 
all  whose  presence  only  interferes  with  the  defence,  are 
urged  to  find  homes  elsewhere.  Dispatches  from  Gen. 
Grant  say,  deserters  from  all  parts  of  the  rebel  lines 
unite  in  the  statement  that  Gen.  Early  had  been  totally 
defeated  by  Sheridan  on  the  2d  inst.,  between  Staunton 
and  Charlottesville.  Early  and  1800  of  his  troops  are 
said  to  have  been  captured.  The  Federal  forces  subse- 
quently occupied  Charlotteville.  Heavy  reinforcements 
had  been  sent  to  Lynchburg  from  Richmond. 

Kentucky  and  Tennessee. — The  rebel  invasions  of  Ken- 
tucky and  East  Tennessee,  did  not  prove  to  be  formid- 
able. They  were  probably  only  feints  intended  to  de- 
lay the  movements  of  the  Federal  forces  in  other  quar- 
ters. 

Southern  Items. — The  Richmond  Whig  says,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  a  considerable  Union  force  has 
been  sent  into  the  interior  of  Alabama  by  way  of  West 
Florida,  to  co-operate  with  General  Thomas'  threatened 
advance  from  the  north.  The  Examiner  states  that  a 
large  portion  of  Columbia,  S.  C,  had  been  destroyed  by 
fire.  The  rebel  General  Hampton  is  said  to  have  fired 
his  house  there  himself,  and  to  have  seen  it  burned  to 
the  ground  before  he  left  the  place.  The  rebel  governor 
of  Louisiana  urges  the  piacing  of  200,000  negroes  in  the 
army  as  labourers,  wagoners,  &c.  Governor  Brown,  of 
Georgia,  in  his  message  to  the  Legislature,  strongly  op- 
poses the  arming  of  the  slaves.  He  says:  "  We  cannot 
expect  them  to  perform  deeds  of  heroism  when  fighting 
to  continue  the  enslavement  of  their  wives  and  children, 
and  it  is  not  reasonable  to  demand  it  of  them:  when- 
ever we  establish  the  fact  that  they  are  a  military  people, 
we  destroy  our  theory  that  they  are  unfit  to  be  free. 
When  we  arm  slaves  we  abandon  slavery.  Governor 
Brown  expresses  great  dissatisfaction  with  the  despotism 
of  the  Richmond  government. 

The  Markets,  Sfc. — The  following  were  the  quotations 
on  the  6th  inst.  New  Fork. — American  gold  198  a  199. 
United  States  six  percents,  1881,  110}  ;  ditto,  5-20,  111  ; 
ditto,  5  per  cent,  coupons,  98f.  Superfine  State  flour 
$9.70  a  $9.90.  Shipping  Ohio,  $10.80  a  $1 1.10.  Balti- 
moreflour  fair  to  extra,  $10.70  a  $11.75.  Chicago  spring 
wheat.  No.  2,  $2.10;  white  Michigan,  $2.75.  Oats, 
$1.09  a  $1.14.  Rye,  $1.60.  New  corn,  $1.77  a  $1.88. 
.Middlings  cotton,  82  cts.  Philadelphia. — Superfine  flour, 
$9  a  $9.50;  e.xtra  and  family  brands,  from  $10  to 
$12.50.  Prime  red  wheat,  $2.50,  inferior,  $2  a  $2.15; 
white,  $2.65  a  $2.85.  Rye,  $1.72  a  $1.75.  Yellow  corn, 
$1.59.  Oats,  98  cts.  Clover-seed,  $17  a  $18.  Timothy, 
$5  a  $0.  _  Flaxseed,  $3.50.  The  olTerings  of  beef  cattle 
were  light,  only  reaching  about  1700  head.  The  market 
was  active,  and  2  a  3  cents  per  lb.  higher.  The  range  of 
prices  was  from  $14  to  $25,  for  common  to  good  and 
extra.  Hogs  sold  at  from  $19  to  $21,  the  100  lb.  net. 
About  10,000  sheep  were  sold  at  from  10  lo  12J  cts.  per 
lb.  gross. 


WANTED. 

A  Nurse  will  be  wanted  on  the  Boys  side  at  West 
TOWN  BoAiiDiNG  School,  to  enter  upon  her  duties  at  thi 
commencement  of  the  Summer  Session. 

Application  may  be  made  lo  the  Superintendent  oi 
Matron  at  the  Institution  ;  or  to  the  Treasurer  at  No 
304  Arch  street,  Philada.,  or  to  any  of  the  Womet 
Friends  on  the  Committee  having  charge  of  the  Institu 
lion.    Early  application  is  requested. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  A.  M.  Underbill,  N.  Y.,  $2,  vol.  37  ; 
from  A.  Vernon,  0.,  per  I.  Huestis,  Agt.,  $2,  to  No.  27, 
vol.  39. 

Received,  through  R.  Milhousc,  from  Friends  of  Ply- 
mouth Monthly  Meeting,  Ohio,  $166.35  for  the  aid  of 
Coloured  Freedmen. 


ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  CONTRIBUTORS  TO 
THE  ASYLUM.  j 
A  Stated  Annual  Meeting  of  the  "  Contributors  to  tbt  i 
Asylum  for  the  Relief  of  Persons  Deprived  of  the  use  o 
their  Reason,"  will  be  held  on  Fourth-diiy,  the  15th  o  I 
Third  month.  1865,  at  3  o'clock,  P.  m.,  at  the  Arch  Streeij 
Meeting-house,  Philadelphia. 

William  Bettlb,  Clerk. 


WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL.  j 
The  Summer  Session  of  the  School  will  commencfi 
on  the  8th  of  Fifth  month.  Parents  and  others  intend- 1 
ing  to  send  children  as  pupils,  will  please  make  earlj; 
application  to  Dubre  Knight,  Superintendent,  (address  j 
Street  Road  P.  0.,  Chester  Co.,  Penna.,)  or  to  Charle  ' 
J.  Allen,  Treasurer,  No.  304  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia.  ] 
Attention  is  called  to  the  following  regulation  i 
as  disappointment  has  in  some  cases  resulted  from  Ih  | 
non-observance  of  it,  viz  :  "  To  avoid  disappointment  t  j 
parents,  and  in  order  to  afford  time  for  the  Committe  , 
and  Superintendents  to  make  the  requisite  preparation! 
for  a  full  school,  it  is  requested  that,  when  practicable; 
applications  for  admission  be  made  on  or  before  the  Isl 
of  the  Third  month  for  the  Summer  Session,  and  the  ls| 
of  the  Ninth  month  for  the  Winter  Session."  i 


WANTED.  ; 

A  suitable  young  Friend  is  wanted  to  take  charge  <• 
the  housekeeping  for  the  family  of  teachers,  &c.,  enl 
gaged  among  the  freed  people  near  Yorktown,  Va.  i 

Applications  may  be  made  to  Marmaduke  C.  CoPij 
No.  1312  Filbert  street;  or  to  John  S.  Hilles,  No.  2i 
North  Juniper  street,  Philadelphia.  i 


Married,  Second  month  22d,  1865,  at  Friends'  Meei 
ing  in  Philadelphia  for  the  Western  District,  Samuel  I 
Dickinson  to  Mary  W.  Moore,  both  of  Philada. 


Died,  at  the  "  Gap,"  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.,  on  the  191 
of  Tenth  month,  1864,  Eliza  Henderson,  in  the  591 
year  of  her  age.  She  was  a  beloved  member  of  Sad 
bury  Meeting,  of  which,  while  of  bodily  ability,  she  wiJ 
a  diligent  attender.  | 

 ,  on  the  15th  of  First  month  last,  Hannah  ]j 

Henderson  (sister  of  the  above)  in  her  52d  year.  The  | 
sisters  had  lived  together  in  great  nearness  of  affectio; 
much  beloved  and  respected  by  their  neighbours  ' 
every  class,  and  gave  evidence  to  their  surviving  frieni| 
that  through  the  redeeming  love  and  mercy  of  thej 
Saviour,  their  end  was  peace. 

 ,  at  her  residence  in  Springfield,  Del.  Co.,  P(| 

Second  mouth  16th,  1865,  Eliza  Ogden,  in  the  86, 
year  of  her  age,  a  member  of  Chester  Monthly  Meetin! 
After  a  long  life  of  unassuming  piety,  this  dear  Friei| 
has  been  gathered  to  her  fathers.  So  serene  and  eve 
tempered  was  her  disposition,  that  she  cannot  be  r; 
membered  to  have  ever  spoken  ill  of  any;  and  one  wl 
knew  her  intimately  from  youth  up  to  old  age,  has  r 
marked,  that  he  never  heard  her  laugh  aloud,  yet  h 
quiet,  gentle  smile  of  welcome,  and  cheerful  deporimei 
will  long  be  remembered  by  those  who  visited  her.  S 
was  always  strongly  attached  to  the  principles  and  dci 
trincs  of  ihe  Society  of  Friend.',  and  when  circumstanc 
permitted,  a  regular  attender  of  meetings,  being  ev 
ready  with  a  word  of  encouragement  to  those  arou 
her  in  the  performance  of  that  duty.  The  last  surviv 
of  three  members  of  her  family,  who  lived  together 
the  same  house  more  than  eighij'-one  years,  she  seem 
left  alone;  and  when  queiied  by  a  relative  if  she  fi 
lonely?  replied,  I  may  appear  so,  but  am  not,  I  have  0 
always  with  me,  a  "friend  that  stickelh  closer  lliat) 
brother."  Through  a  long  period  of  bodily  sull'erir 
endured  without  a  murmur,  she  often  expressed  I' 
gratitude  for  many  blessings,  spiritual  and  temper, 
and  when  near  her  close  was  heard  calmly  and  sweei' 
to  articulate,  I'm  "passing  through  the  valley."  \< 
cannot  doubt  that  her  Saviour  was  with  her,  and  tt 
she  will  "  dwell  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  forever." 

WM.  H.  PILE,  PRINTER, 
No.  214  Pear  street,  between  Dock  and  Third. 
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'  Self.Help. 

(Continued  from  page  218.) 

His  punctuality  was  one  of  the  most  carefully 
ultivated  of  his  habits,  otherwise  it  had  not  been 
ossible  for  him  to  get  through  so  enormous  au 
uiount  of  literary  labour.    He  made  it  a  rule  to 
nswer  every  letter  received  by  hi  in,  on  the  same 
ay,  except  where  inquiry  and  deliberation  were 
quisite.    Nothing  else  could  have  enabled  him 
)  keep  abreast  with  the  flood  of  Communications 
lat  poured  in  upon  him  and  put  his  good  nature 
the  severest  test.    It  was  his  practice  to  rise 
y  five  o'clock,  and  liaht  his  own  fire.  He  shaved 
ud  dressed  with  deliberation,  and  was  seated  at 
is  desk_  by  six  o'clock,  all  his  papers  arranged 
efore  him  in  the  most  accurate  order,  with  his 
ooks  of  reference  marshalled  round  him  on  the 
oor,  while  at  least  one  favorite  dog  lay  watching 
is  eye,  outside  the  line  of  books.    Tims  by  the 
me  the  family  assembled  for  breakfast,  between 
ine  and  ten,  he  had  done  enough — to  use  his 
wn  words — to  break  the  neck  of  the  day's  work, 
utwith  all  his-diligent  and  indefatigable  indus- 
y,  and  his  immense  knowledge,  the  result  of 
lany  years'  patient  labour,  Scott  always  spoke 
ith  the  greatest  modesty  of  his  own  powers.  On 
ne  occasion  he  said,  "  Throughout  every  part  of 
liy  career  I  have  felt  pinched  and  hampered  by 
ly  own  ignorance." 
■ij^'   Such  is  true  wisdom  and  humility;  for  the 
[^^  lore  a  man  really  knows,  the  less  conceited  will 
?r«  ®  be.  _  The  student  at  Trinity  College  who  went 
evil  p  to  his  professor  to  take  leave  of  him  because 
e  had  "finished  his  education,^'  was  wisely  re- 
uked  by  the  professor's  reply,  "  Indeed  !  I  am 
nly  beginning  mine."    The  superficial  person 
ho  has  obtained  a  smattering  of  many  things, 
Sjut  knows  nothing  well,  may  pride  himself  upon 
ma  gifts;  but  the  sage  humbly  confesses  that 
wj  all  he  knows  is,  that  he  knows  nothing,"  or  like 
''''^ewton,  that  he  has  been  only  engaged  in  pick- 
g  shells  by  the  sea-shore,  while  the  great  ocean 
truth  extends  itself  all  unexplored  before  him. 
The  lives  of  second-rate  literary  men  furnish 
ually  remarkable  illustrations  of  the  power  of 
erseverance.    The  late  John  Britton,  author  of 
The  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales,"  and  of 
lany  valuable  architectural  works,  furnished  a 
riking  instance  of  well-directed  application.  He 
as  born  in  a  miserable  cot  in  Kingston,  Wilt- 
aire.  His  father  had  been  a  baker  and  maltster, 
ut  was  ruined  in  trade,  and  became  insane,  while 
Jritton  was  yet  a  child.    The  boy  received  very 
ttle  schooling,  but  a  great  deal  of  bad  example, 
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which  happily  did  not  destroy  him.  He  was  early 
in  life  set  to  labour  with  an  uncle,  a  tavern-keeper 
in  Clerkenwell,  under  whom  he  bottled,  corked, 
and  binned  wine,  for  more  than  five  years.  His 
health  failing  him,  his  uncle  turned  him  adrift 
in  the  world,  with  only  two  guineas,  the  fruits  of 
his  five  years'  service,  in  his  pocket.  During  the 
next  seven  years  of  his  life  he  endured  many 
vicissitudes  and  hardships.    Yet  he  says,  in  his 
autobiography,  "  in  my  poor  and  obscure  lodgings, 
at  eighteen  pence  a  week,  I  indulged  in  study, 
and  oiten  read  in  bed  dui'ing  the  winter  evenings, 
because  I  could  not  afiFord  a  fire."    Travelling  on 
foot  to  Bath,  he  there  obtained  an  engagement  as 
a  cellar-man,  but  shortly  after  we  find  him  back 
in  the  metropolis  again,  almost  penniless,  shoeless, 
and  shirtless.   He  succeeded,  however,  in  obtain- 
ing employment  as  a  cellar-man  at  the  London 
Tavern,  and  it  was  his  duty  to  be  in  the  cellar 
from  seven  in  the  morning  until  eleven  at  night. 
His  health  broke  down  under  this  confinement  in 
the  dark,  added  to  the  heavy  work;  and  he  then 
engaged  himself,  at  fifteen  shilling  a  week,  to  an 
attorney, — for  he  had  been  diligently  cultivating 
tlie  art  of  writing  during  the  few  spare  minutes 
that  he  could  call  his  own.    While  in  this  em 
ployment,  he  devoted  his  leisure  principally  to 
perambulating    the   bookstalls,  where  he  read 
books  by  snatches  which  he  could  not  buy,  and 
thus  picked  up  a  good  deal  of  odd  knowledge. 
Then  he  shifted  to  another  office,  at  the  advanced 
wages  of  twenty  shillings  a  week,  still  reading 
and  studying.    At  twenty-eight  he  was  able  to 
write  a  book,  which  he  published  under  the  title 
of  "The  Enterprising  Adventures  of  Pizarro;" 
and  from  that  time  until  quite  recently,  during  a 
period  of  about  fifty-five  years,  Britton  was  occu- 
pied in  laborious  literary  occupation,  chiefly  con- 
nected with  English  antiquities.    The  number  of 
his  published  works  is  not  fewer  than  eighty 
seven  ;  the  most  important  being  "  The  Cathedral 
Antiquities  of  England,"  in  fourteen  volumes,  a 
truly  magnificent  work  ;  itself  the  best  monument 
of  John  Britton's  indefatigable  industry. 

Loudon,  the  landscape  gardener,  was  a  man  of 
somewhat  similar  character,  possessed  of  an  ex- 
traordinary working-power.  The  son  of  a  farmer 
near  Edinburgh,  he  was  early  inured  to  work. 
His  skill  in  drawing  plans  and  making  sketches 
of  scenery  induced  his  father  to  train  him  for  a 
landscape  gardener.  During  his  apprenticeship 
he  sat  up  two  whole  nights  every  week  to  study; 
yet  he  worked  harder  during  the  day  than  any 
labourer.  During  his  studious  hours  he  learned 
French,  and  before  he  was  eighteen  translated  a 
life  of  Abelard  for  an  Encyclopsedia.  He  was  so 
eager  to  make  progress  in  life,  that  when  only 
twenty,  while  working  as  a  gardener  in  England, 
he  wrote  down  in  his  note-book,  "  I  am  now 
twenty  years  of  age,  and  perhaps  a  third  part  of 
my  life  has  passed  away,  and  yet  what  have  I 
done  to  benefit  my  fellow-men  ?"  an  unusual  re- 
flection for  a  youth  of  only  twenty.  From  French 
he  proceeded  to  learn  German,  and  rapidly  mas- 
tered that  language.  He  now  took  a  large  farm 
for  the  purpose  of  introducing  Scotch  improve- 
ments in  the  art  of  agriculture,  and  soon  succeed- 


ed in  realizing  a  considerable  income.  The  con- 
tinent being  thrown  open  on  the  cessation  of  the 
war,  he  proceeded  to  travel  for  the  purpose  of 
observation,  making  sketches  of  the  system  of 
gardening  in  all  countries,  which  he  afterwards 
introduced  in  the  historical  part  of  his  laborious 
Encyclopsedia  of  Gardening.  He  twice  repeated 
his  journeys  abroad  for  a  similar  purpose,  the  re- 
sult of  which  appeared  in  his  Encyclopaedias; 
perhaps  amongst  the  most  remarkable  works  of 
their  kind,  distinguished  for  the  immense  mass 
of  useful  matter  which^hey  contain,  all  collected 
by  dint  of  persevering  industry  and  labour,  such 
as  has  rarely  been  equalled. 

The  career  of  Samuel  Drew  is  perhaps  less 
known,  but  is  no  less  remarkable  than  any  of  those 
which  we  have  cited.  His  father  was  a  hard- 
working labourer  of  the  parish  of  St.  Austell,  in 
Cornwall.  Though  poor,  he  contrived  to  send 
his  two  sons  to  a  penny-a-week  school  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Jabez,  the  elder,  took  delight 
in  learning,  and  made  great  progress  in  his  les- 
sons; but  Samuel,  the  younger,  was  a  dunce,  no- 
toriously given  to  njischief  and  playing  truant. 
Hence  it  was  principally  to  his  mother  that  he 
was  indebted  for  nearly  all  the  reading  and  writ- 
ing that  he  learned  in  youth.  When  about  eight 
years  old  he  was  put  to  manual  labour,  earning 
three  half-pence  a  day  as  a  buddle  boy  at  a  tin 
mine. 

His  mother  having  died,  the  boy  was  allowed 
to  grow  up  altogether  neglected  by  his  father, 
who,  being  a  Wesleyan  local  preacher,  was  so 
much  occupied  by  his  class  engagements  that  he 
had  no  time  to  devote  to  the  training  of  his  own 
children.  When  about  ten  years  old,  the  boy 
was  apprenticed  to  a  shoemaker,  and  while  in  this 
employment  he  endured  many  hardships,  living, 
as  he  used  to  say,  "  like  a  toad  under  a  harrow." 
He  often  thought  of  running  away  and  becoming 
a  pirate,  or  something  of  that  sort,  and  he  seems 
to  have  grown  in  recklessness  as  he  grew  in  years. 
In  robbing  orchards  he  was  always  a  leader;  and, 
as  he  grew  older,  his  greatest  delight  was  in 
taking  part  in  a  poaching  or  smuggling  exploit. 
When  about  seventeen,  before  his  apprenticeship 
was  out,  he  ran  away  from  his  home,  with  sixteen 
pence  half-penny  in  his  pocket.  His  intention 
was  to  enter  on  board  a  man-of-war ;  but,  sleeping 
in  a  hay-field  for  the  night  cooled  him  a  little, 
and,  in  passing  through  Liskeard,  he  applied  to 
a  master  shoemaker  for  employment,  and  obtained 
it.  While  there,  his  brother,  who  was  in  search 
of  him,  hearing  of  the  lad's  whereabouts,  found 
him  out,  and  took  him  home  again;  then  he  was 
employed  for  a  time  in  the  ordinary  labours  of  a 
small  farm,  and  in  running  the  post  between  St. 
Austell  and  Bodmin. 

Drew  next  removed  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Plymouth  to  work  at  his  shoemaking  business, 
and  while  at  Cawsand  he  won  a  prize  for  cudgel- 
playing,  in  which  he  seems  to  have  been  an  adept. 
While  living  in  this  neighbourhood  he  had  nearly 
lost  his  life  in  one  of  the  smuggling  exploits  in 
which  he  still  continued  eager  to  join,  partly  in- 
duced by  the  love  of  adventure,  and  partly  by  the 
love  of  gain,  for  his  regular  wages  were  not  more 
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than  eight  shillings  a  week.  One  night  notice 
was  given  throughout  Crafthole,  that  a  smuggler 
was  off  the  coast,  and  ready  to  land  her  cargo;  on 
■which  the  male  population  of  the  place — nearly 
all  smugglers — made  for  the  shore.  One  party 
remained  on  the  rocks  to  make  signals,  and  dis- 
pose of  the  goods  as  they  were  landed  ;  and  an- 
other manned  the  boats,  Samuel  Drew  being  of 
the  latter  party.  The  night  was  intensely  dark, 
and  but  little  progress  had  been  made  in  landing 
the  vessel's  cargo,  when  the  wind  rose,  with  a 
heavy  sea.  The  men  in  the  boats,  however,  de- 
termined to  persevere,  and  several  trips  were  made 
between  the  smuggler,  now  standing  farther  out 
to  sea,  and  the  shore.  One  of  the  men  in  the 
boat  in  which  Diew  was,  had  his  hat  blown  off 
by  the  wind,  and  in  attempting  to  recover  it,  the 
boat  was  upset.  Three  of  the  men  were  imme- 
diately drowned,  and  Samuel  and  two  or  three 
others  clung  to  the  boat  for  a  time,  but  finding  it 
drifting  fast  out  to  sea,  they  took  to  swimming. 
They  were  about  two  miles  from  shore,  in  an  in- 
tensely dark  night.  A^'ter  being  about  three 
hours  in  the  water.  Drew  reached  some  rocks  near 
the  shore,  with  one  or  two  others,  where  he  re- 
mained benumbed  with  cold  till  morning,  when 
he  and  his  companions  were  discovered  and  taken 
off,  more  dead  than  alive.  A  keg  of  brandy  from 
the  cargo  just  landed  was  brought,  the  head 
knocked  in  with  a  hatchet,  and  a  bowlful  of  the 
liquid  presented  to  the  survivors  ;  and,  shortly 
after.  Drew  was  able  to  walk  two  miles  through 
the  deep  snow,  to  his  lodgings. 

This  was  a  very  unpromising  beginning  of  a 
life,  and  yet  this  same  Drew,  scape-grace,  orchard- 
robber,  shoemaker,  cudgel-player,  and  smuggler, 
outlived  the  recklessness  of  his  youth,  and  be- 
came distinguished  as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  and 
a  writer  of  good  books.  Happily,  before  it  was  too 
late,  the  energy  which  characterized  him  was 
turned  into  wholesome  directions,  and  rendered 
him  as  eminent  in  usefulness  as  he  had  before 
been  in  wickedness.  His  father  again  took  him 
back  to  St.  Austell,  and  found  employment  for 
him  .as  a  journeyman  shoemaker.  Perhaps  his 
recent  escape  from  death  had  tended  to  make  the 
young  man  serious,  and  we  shortly  find  him,  at- 
tracted by  the  forcible  preaching  of  Dr.  Adam 
Clarke,  become  a  member  of  the  Wesieyan  Metho- 
dists. His  brother  having  died  about  the  same 
time,  the  impression  of  seriousness  was  deepened ; 
and  thenceforward  he  was  an  altered  man.  He 
recommenced  the  work  of  education,  for  he  had 
almost  forgotten  how  to  read  and  write;  and  even 
after  several  years'  practice,  a  friend  compared 
his  writing  to  the  traces  of  a  spider  dipped  in  ink, 
and  set  to  crawl  upon  paper.  Speaking  of  him- 
self, about  the  same  time.  Drew  afterwards  said, 
"  The  more  I  read,  the  more  I  felt  my  own  ignor- 
ance;  and  the  more  I  felt  my  ignorance,  the  more 
invincible  became  my  energy  to  surmount  it. 
Every  leisure  moment  was  now  employed  iu  read- 
ing one  thing  or  another.  Having  to  support 
myself  by  manual  labour,  my  time  for  reading- 
was  but  little,  and  to  overcome  this  disadvantage, 
my  usual  method  was  to  place  a  book  before  mu 
while  at  meat,  and  at  every  repast  I  read  five  or 
six  patres."  The  perusal  of  Locke's  "  Essay  on 
the  Understanding"  gave  the  first  metaphysical 
turn  to  his  mind.  "  It  awakened  me  from  my 
stupor,"  said  he,  "and  induced  me  to  form  a 
resolution  to  abandon  the  grovelling  views  which 
I  had  been  accustomed  to  entertain." 

(To  bo  continued.) 

If  we  were  always  abiding  in  Christ,  because  of 
his  word  abiding  in  us,  our  lives  would  be  one 
series  of  victories  over  temptations. 


Selected  for.  "The  Friend." 

A  Ray  of  Snnsiiine. 

A  minister,  whom  the  Master  has  been  pleased 
to  honor  as  a  comforter  of  His  people,  relates  the 
following  incident  :  "  In  the  earlier  years  of  my 
christian  life,  I  was  accustomed  to  visit  a  poor 
district  of  a  city  in  Scotland.  One  day  I  stepped 
into  a  hovel,  dimly  lighted  and  scantily  furnished, 
but  yet  displaying  a  studied  neatness  and  order. 
The  only  inmate,  an  aged  woman,  bowed  down 
with  infirmities,  and  almost  blind,  was  seated  near 
the  fireplace.  A  few  moments'  conversation  satis- 
fied me  that  she  was  one  of  Christ's  lowly  ones, 
rich  in  faith,  full  of  peace,  and  rejoicing  in  hope 
of  the  glory  of  God.  After  my  own  soul  had 
been  refreshed  with  her  gracious  word*,  I  asked, 
'And  how  do  you  spend  the  long  day  here?' 
'  There  is  little  diflereuce  to  rne,''  she  replied, 
'between  the  hours  of  night  and  day,  but  they 
never  seem  long.  There  is  One  who  abides  with 
me,  whose  love  makes  it  all  joy  and  light  to  my 
soul.  When  I  awake.  He  is  still  with  me,  and 
the  time  seems  too  short  to  meditate  on  His  per- 
fection, and  to  commune  with  Him.  My  neigh- 
bours are  very  kind,  and  when  they  come  in  to 
help  me,  I  have  the  privilege  of  telling  them 
what  He  is  to  me,  and  of  persuading  them  to  taste 
and  see  that  God  is  good.  There  is  just  one  hour 
for  which  I  watch.  You  see  that  window,'  she 
said,  pointing  to  the  four  little  panes  that  admit- 
ted the  dim  light  into  the  apartment  in  which  we 
sat,  'For  about  an  hour  every  day,  when  it  is  not 
cloudy,  the  sun  shines  in  there.  I  then  take  my 
large  primed  Bible,  and  sit  down  in  the  sunlight, 
where  I  can  see  well  enough  to  read,  and  a  pre- 
cious hour  it  is  to  me." 

"  I  thought,"  said  the  minister  when  he  re- 
lated her  little  story,  "  I  thought  of  the  great  sun, 
the  centre  of  the  solar  system,  sending  his  light 
and  heat  to  so  many  distant  worlds.  I  thought 
of  all  that  he  shone  upon  in  this  busy  world — 
the  fields  of  grain,  and  the  golden  fruits  that  were 
ripening  in  his  heat — all  the  labours  of  man  that 
were  advancing  in  his  light;  and  I  felt  sure  that 
from  his  going  forth  from  the  ends  of  heaven,  as 
a  bridegroom  coming  forth  from  his  chamber,  as 
a  strong  man  to  run  a  race,  in  all  his  circuit  to 
the  end  of  it,  he  did  no  nobler  service,  and  none 
more  grateful  to  our  Father  in  Heaven,  who 
causeth  his  sun  to  shine  on  the  evil  and  on  the 
good,  than  when  for  a  short  hour,  he  sent  a  few 
beams  into  that  little  window,  to  light  up  the 
sacred  page  to  the  dim  eyes  of  that  poor  old  wo- 
man whom  the  world  knew  not." 


Saw-mills  and  the  Jlanufactore  of  Inmber. 

Although  the  saw  is  a  very  ancient  implement, 
being  mentioned  by  Isaiah  at  a  period  contempo- 
raneous to  the  building  of  Rome,  and  was  in  use 
among  the  Egyptians  a  thousand  years  before  the 
days  of  the  prophet,  yet  the  saw-mill  as  a  mech- 
anism for  cutting  timber  had  not  been  in  use  in 
some  countries  very  long  before  the  settlement  of 
America. 

Saw-mills  were  erected  in  Germany  in  the 
fourth  century  :  in  the  island  of  Madeira  in  1420, 
and  in  the  first  one  in  Norway  was  built. 

Prior  to  the  invention  and  use  of  saw-mills, 
boards  and  plank  were  either  sawed  by  hand  or 
split  and  hewn  with  the  axe,  and  conscfjuently 
such  products  were  exceedingly  dear.  The  latter 
mode  was  practised  in  the  first  few  years  by  the 
American  colonists.  The  first  saw-niill  in  Ma.ssa- 
chu.'^etts,  it  is  said,  was  built  about  the  year  1633, 
which  was  some  years  before  it  was  employed  in 
England.  The  chiy  floors  and  generally  uncom- 
fortable dwellings  of  the  English  peasantry,  in 


the  sixteenth  century,  and  floors  of  timber  met 
tioned  in  the  seventeenth,  indicate  the  genen 
absence  of  saw  mills. 

In  1555,  Bishop  Ely,  the  British  embassado 
at  Rome,  describes  as  a  curiosity,  that  "  he  saw  ij 
Lyons  a  saw-mill,  driven  with  an  upright  wheel 
and  the  water  that  makes  it  go  is  gathered  into 
narrow  trough  which  delivereth  the  same  watt 
to  the  wheel.    This  wheel  hath  a  piece  of  timbe; 
put  to  the  axletree  end  like  the  handle  of  a  broc  ■ 
(a  hand  organ)  and  fastened  to  the  end  of  tli 
saw,  which  being  turned  with  the  force  of  th 
water,  hoisteth  up  and  down  the  saw  that  it  coi 
tiuually  eateth  iu,  and  the  handle  of  the  same  : 
kept  in  a  ring  all  of  wood  from  severing.  Als( 
the  timber  lieth  as  if  it  were  upon  a  ladder,  whic 
is  brought  by  little  and  little  to  the  saw  by  au 
other  vice."     More  than  a  century  after,  the  firs 
saw-mill  in  England  was  put  up  by  a  Dutchmai 
near  London,  and  had  to  be  removed  on  accouiij 
of  the  jealousy  of  the  working  classes;  the  sam; 
fate  prevented  a  renewed  attempt  when  propose; 
in  1700;  and  the  populace  actually  destroyed  on . 
as  late  as  1767.  I 

The  scarcity  of  labour  and  its  better  remunersi 
tion  in  this  country,  as  well  as  the  varied  resource! 
of  industry,  and  perhaps  a  more  general  apprccii, 
tion  of  the  value  of  labour-saving  appliances,  havl 
for  the  most  part  prevented  any  exhibition  ( 
hostility  to  such  improvements  and  has  facilitate' 
their  speedy  adoption  among  us.  | 

In  the  first  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  thj 
Society,  instituted  at  London  in  1754,  for  th! 
encouragement  of  Arts,  Manufactures  and  Com  \ 
mcrce,  it  is  stated  that  the  prejudice  against  sav 
mills  had  so  far  given  way  before  a  spirit  of  iu 
provement  and  the  rewards  oifered  by  the  society 
that  saw-mills  were  then  (1783)  firmly  establishe! 
iu  England.  ! 

A  pretended  prohibitory  act  of  Parliament,  it: 
intimated,  had  been  made  the  pretext  for  submii ' 
ting  for  many  years,  to  have  timber  cut  into  board' 
by  the  saw-mills  of  Holland  and  other  foreig 
countries.  It  is  an  evidence  of  the  enterprise  (' 
Holland,  that  equally  destitute  of  timber  acj 
water  power,  it  should  thus  perform  for  EnglaD(| 
which  abounded  in  both,  one  of  the  simplest  <i 
mechanical  operations,  and  first  introduced  tl, 
labour  saving  contrivance  into  the  island.  Th] 
is  said  to  have  been  done  in  the  year  1G63.  ' 

As  will  appear  from  the  following  pages, 
increase  of  saw-mills,  although  hindered  by  tb 
exclusive  and  restrictive  conditions  of  the  lav' 
intended  for  their  encouragement  in  individu 
cases,  has  from  the  first  settlement  of  the  countr| 
been  deemed  worthy  of  patronage  of  local  au, 
general  authorities.  jl 

The  Dutch  and  Swedes  erected  saw-mills  i| 
the  settlement  on  the  Delaware,  before  the  arrlTil 
of  Peun.  I 

Ivost,  Andrianson  &  Co.,  in  1658,  proposed  (I 
build  a  saw-mill  and  grist-mill  below  the  Turt| 
falls,  near  New  Amste'l,  (Newcastle,)  iu  the  pr| 
sent  State  of  Delaware. 

In  a  list  of  articles  to  be  sent  to  the  colony  ci 
the  South  river  or  Delaware,  in  November,  1(36:  ' 
was  iron  work  for  a  saw-mill,  for  which  was  pai 
four  hundred  and  fifty  florins,  (S180  ) 

In  reference  to  a  mill  existing  a  few  years  latt 
on  "  Carcoon  creek,"  it  was  icprescnted  to  tb 
Upland  court,  in  March,  1678,  that  in  consi 
queuce  of  the  land  being  daily  taken  up  arouD 
it,  it  would  soon  be  left  destitute  of  timber,  an 
the  court  therefore  ordered  one  hundred  acres  i 
land  to  be  appropriated  for  its  use.  The  Swedi 
also  had  a  mill,  supposed  to  have  been  a  saw-mil 
in  Frankford,  before  the  landing  of  Penn. 
stood  near  the  house  of  William  Kinsey,  the  fir. 
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rected  in  that  place.  A  saw-mill  appears  to 
ave  beea  built  for  the  use  of  the  colouy  by  the 
rst  settlers  under  the  Proprietary,  soon  after 
leir  landiuisr.  In  a  letter  to  the  Free  Society  of 
radars,  in  1683,  giving  an  account  of  Pennsyl 
inia,  William  Penn  alludes  to  their  saw-mill  for 
mber,  and  tiie  glass  house,  as  being  "  conveni 
itly  posted  for  water  carriage."  Richard  Town 
nd,  who  came  from  England  with  Penn,  and 
uilt  the  first  grist-mill  within  the  present  limits 
'  the  city,  also  erected  a  corn  and  saw-mill  on 
hester  creek  in  Delaware  county.  "  This  mill," 
e  says,  "  I  brought  ready  framed  from  London, 
hich  served  for  grinding  of  corn  and  sawing  of 
Dards,  and  was  of  great  use  to  us."  The  mill 
ferred  to  by  Penn,  appears  to  have  been  the 
lint  property  of  himself,  Caleb  Pusey,  Samuel 
arpenter  and  others,  probably  including  Town- 
nd,  bywhom  it  was  erected  and  superintended, 
be  iron  vane  with  their  iniuials  which  surround 
is  still  preserved. 

Although  corn-mills  were  built  in  considerable 
imbers  by  the  first  G-erman  and  English  settlers, 
w-mills  do  not  appear  to  have  been  numerous 
the  neighbourhood  of  Philadelphia.  They 
ere  said,  a  few  years  after  the  landing,  to  have 
sufficiency  of  mills  and  in  dilFerent  places,  but 
LW-rnills  were  not  particularized.   Hand  sawyers 
ere  mentioned  as  in  demand,  1698,  and  receiv- 
for  sawing  pine  boards  six  to  seven  shillings 
er  hundred.    The  price  for  the  same  labour,  in 
705,  was  ten  shillings,  which  would  indicate  an 
creased  demand  for  lumber  without  a  propor- 
onate  decrease  in  the  cost  of  production.  Boards 
ere  then  ten  shillings  per  hundred;  shingles, 
n  shillings  per  thousand ;  timber,  six  shillings 
ton,  and  wheat  four  shillings  a  bushel.  In 
e  neighbouring  county  of  Bucks,  settled  by 
nglish  Friends  about  this  time,  there  appear  to 
ave  been  no  saw-mills  as  late  as  1731,  when  the 
ramed  houses  were  covered  with  "  nice  shaved 
apboards"  and  "  the  boards  for  floors  and  parti- 
ions  were  all  sawed  by  hand."    At  least  eleven 
lills  were  erected  near  Wissachiekon,  within  the 
ate  township  of  Roxborough,  in  the  north-west 
lart  of  the  city,  previous  to  1779,  but  did  not 
nclude  a  saw-mill,  according  to  a  recent  historical 
ketch  of  the  place. 

The  "  Chester  mills,"  including  a  saw-mill,  in 
)art  belonging  to  the  estate  of  Jonathan  Diekin- 
on,  on  Chester  creek,  were  advertised  for  sale  in 
L723.  In  1760,  the  assessors  reported  within  the 
ounty  of  Philadelphia,  forty  saw-mills.  Oak, 
lickory,  walnut,  and  olher  lumber,  either  sawed 
lear  the  city  or  rafted  down  the  Delaware  or 
Schuylkill  and  other  streams,  was  always  abundant 
n  the  markets  of  Philadelphia,  and  was  exported 
lb  considerable  quantities.  Mills  for  its  manu- 
facture were  speedily  multiplied  on  the  rivers  in 
the  interior  where  timber  abounded.  The  indus- 
brious  Germans  of  those  counties  had  many  mills. 
En  1786,  within  thirty-nine  miles  of  the  borough 
of  Lancaster,  one-third  of  whose  population  were 
manufacturers,  there  were  sixteen  saw-mills. 

In  Delaware,  which  constituted  the  three  lower 
counties  of  Pennsylvania,  saw-mills  existed  on  the 
Brandywine,  Christiana  and  other  streams.  Some 
of  the  first  erections  in  this  part  of  the  countiy 
were  within  its  present  limits.  Vincent  Gilpin, 
in  1772,  owned  flourin";  and  saw-mills  on  the 
Brandywine,  two  miles  from  Wilmington.  There 
was  also  a  saw-mill  within  the  borough,  nearly 
opposite  the  site  of  Hollingsworth  &  Harness' 
machine  shop,  which  was  demolished  towards  the 
close  of  the  last  century. 

The  export  of  boards  and  scantlings  from  the 
port  of  Philadelphia,  in  1765,  was  783,000  feet, 
the  value  of  which  at  £S,  10s.  per  M,  was  £2470; 


staves,  heading,  and  shingles,  were  exported  at 
the  same  time  to  the  value  of  £28,450.  The  ex- 
ports of  planks  and  boards  in  the  years  of  1772, 
73  and  '74,  were  respectively  1,724,  4,075,  3,309 
thousand  feet. 

The  official  value  of  the  different  kinds  of  lum- 
ber exported  from  all  the  colonies  in  the  year 
1770,  was  £154,637  or  $686,588.  This  embrac- 
ing boards,  plank,  scantling,  timber  for  masts, 
spars  and  building,  staves,  heading,  hoops  and 
poles.  In  1792,  the  exports  of  lumber  were 
65,846,024  feet;  of  shingles,  80,813,357;  of 
hoops,  staves  and  headings,  32,039,707;  of  timber, 
21,838  tons  and  12,272  pieces;  108U  cedar  and 
oak  ship  knees;  191  frames  of  houses;  48,860 
shocks,  &c. 

It  was  just  previous  to  the  period  when  our 
Federal  history  commences,  and  the  close  of  the 
period  embracing  these  reminiscences,  that  the 
application  of  steam  to  mill  machinery  began  to 
be  introduced  into  Europe  and  America.  The 
steam  engine  had  for  some  time  been  used  in 
England  and  elsewhere  for  raising  water  for  the 
use  of  mills,  and  as  early  as  1745,  a  steam  engine 
was  constructed  and  in  use  in  the  copper  mine  of 
one  Schuyler,  in  New  Jersey.  Its  improvement 
had  also  for  several  years  engaged  the  attention 
of  Oliver  Evans,  Ramsey,  Fitch,  Stevens  and 
others.  But  it  now  began  to  be  used  as  a  direct 
power  for  the  movement  of  mill  work  for  both  saw 
and  flour-mills.  These  inventions,  particularly 
the  high  pressure  steam  engine  and  other  contri- 
vances of  Evans,  so  admirably  adapted  to  the  use 
of  all  kinds  of  factories,  opened  a  new  era  in  the 
history  of  flour-mills  and  of  wood  working  ma- 
chinery.— History  of  American  Manufactures. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Musings  and  Memories. 

GOOD  OUT  OF  EVIL. 

A  recent  author  gives  au  interesting  narrative 
in  which  an  intended  act  of  wickedness  led  in  the 
overruling  Providence  of  our  Heavenly  Father, 
to  efl"ect  his  gracious  purpose  of  mercy  towards 
one  of  his  erring  and  depressed  human  beings.  A 
young  woman  being  at  some  distance  from  her 
own  residence  one  evening,  was  stopped  by  two 
ruffians  with  great  clubs,  who  evidently  had  a 
murderous  intent  towards  her;  seeing  this,  she 
turned  and  fled.  They  pursued  her  but  were  not 
able  to  overtake  her,  as  she  had  not  far  to  go  to 
the  next  gate  on  a  turnpike,  near  Sandgate,  Eng- 
land. When  she  entered  the  gate  house,  she  was 
so  completely  exhausted  that  she  sank  down 
through  weakness.  After  she  had  somewhat  re- 
oovered  from  the  fright,  and  the  eifect  of  her  vio- 
lent exercise  in  running,  she  began  to  consider 
what  she  should  do.  She  dared  not  attempt  that 
night  to  travel  the  road  whereon  she  had  been  so 
recently  assaulted,  and  remembering  that  an  old 
female  friend  of  her  family  had  charge  of  the 
mansion  of  a  Baronet,  which  was  near  by,  she 
concluded  to  apply  to  her  for  accommodation  for 
the  night.  She  knew  the  owner  and  his  house- 
hold were  absent. 

She  reached  the  house  safely,  knocked  at  the 
front-door,  and  then  at  all  the  side  doors  of  the 
house  successively,  without  receiving  any  intima- 
tion that  any  one  was  within.  At  last  her  old 
friend  appeared  at  a  small  door  among  the  stables, 
and  inquired  who  was  there.  Being  hospitably 
received,  the  young  woman  retired  to  rest,  with  a 
thankful  heart  to  the  God  of  all  sure  mercies,  for 
her  preservation  that  evening.  In  the  morning 
she  related  to  her  old  friend  the  circumstances  of 
her  escape,  and  also  gave  utterance  to  the  fervent 
gratitude  stirring  within  her,  to  her  Almighty 
Caretaker.    From  that  evening  the  aged  woman 


treated  the  young  one  with  most  extraordinary  re- 
spect and  kindness  whenever  they  met,  and  was 
so  intent  on  ministering  to  her  comfort,  that  the 
recipient  of  her  attentions  was  often  tried  that  one 
so  much  older  should  take  so  much  trouble  for 
her.  The  cause  of  this  was  not  explained  for 
several  years.  At  last  the  aged  one  being  about 
to  remove  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Sandgate  to 
London,  took  an  opportunity  of  speaking  of  this 
matter  to  her  youna:  friend.  At  their  parting  in- 
terview she  asked  her,  if  she  remembered  coming 
to  the  house  of  the  Baronet  on  such  an  evening? 
"  Certainly  I  do,  nor  can  I  ever  forget  the  deli- 
verance I  was  then  blessed  with."  She  then  asked 
her  "if  she  remembered  finding  all  the  doors  bolted 
and  barred,  and  that  she  came  to  her  at  a  door 
among  the  stables?"  "Oh  yes;  I  remember  it 
all."  The  old  woman  at  this  point  became  greatly 
agitated,  but  having  obtained  some  relief  by  giving 
vent  to  tears,  she  went  on  to  say,  that  previously 
to  the  evening  referred  to,  she  had  been  much 
depressed  in  spirit,  and  had  been  tempted  by  the 
evil  one  to  destroy  her  own  life.  That  evening, 
there  being  no  one  in  the  house  with  her,  she  had 
given  way  in  spirit  to  the  temptation,  and  had 
made  preparation  for  accomplishing  her  wicked 
design.  She  had  first  carefully  fastened  all  the 
doors  of  the  dwelling,  and  was  passing  down  the 
back  yard  intending  to  throw  herself  in  the  sea, 
when  the  knocking  at  the  doors,  one  after  another, 
arrested  her  steps,  and  prevented  her  carrying  her 
intention  into  eff'ect.  The  young  woman's  grati- 
tude for  her  own  deliverance,  had  probably  a  good 
efi'ect  upon  the  old  one's  mind,  and  she  ever  after 
felt  thankfulness  to  her  Almighty  Saviour,  who, 
by  sending  the  afi'righted  girl  there  for  refuge, 
had  prevented  the  accomplishment  of  the  medi- 
tated crime,  and  saved  her  soul  from  endless 
misery.  This  was  the  reason  she  had  felt  bound 
to  show  so  much  kindness  and  respect  to  her 
young  friend.  Through  the  Lord's  merciful  re- 
gard, and  the  quickening,  renovating  operations 
of  his  Holy  Spirit,  her  despair  of  mind  had  long 
since  subsided  ;  although  she  still  at  seasons  felt 
much  distress  in  the  remembrance  of  her  wicked 
intention. 

As  she  was  now  leaving  the  neighbourhood, 
she  felt  it  as  a  duty  to  inform  her  young  friend  of 
the  circumstance,  requesting  her  not  to  mention 
it,  during  her  lifetime.  The  request  was  faith- 
fully observed,  and  the  aged  female,  who  lived 
several  years  after  this  conversation,  was  favoured 
with  a  good  degree  of  inward  peace  and  quietness 
of  spirit  to  the  end,  and  her  close  was  happy. 

PROVIDENTIALLY  DIRECTED  SERMONS. 
A  clergyman  who  had  prepared  with  more  than 
usual  care,  a  written  discourse  to  deliver  to  a  large 
congregation,  whilst  on  the  way  to  the  place  of 
worship  saw  a  half  leaf  of  a  printed  book  laying 
on  the  ground,  which  he  took  up.  'What  the 
book  was,  of  which  if  had  been  a  part,  he  never 
knew,  but  there  was  a  text  of  scripture  on  the 
fragment,  and  a  remark  thereon  which  he  read, 
that  took  such  hold  of  bis  mind  he  believed  it  to 
be  his  duty  to  preach  on  it.  So  with  his  care- 
fully prepared  manuscript  in  his  pocket,  he  spoke 
to  the  audience  as  his  mind  seemed  led.  He 
treated  on  skeptical  sophistries,  and  closed  with 
a  solemn  appeal  to  such  as  give  way  to  such  shal- 
low reasonings,  to  examine  "Truth  in  its  own  spirit, 
and  earnestly  seek,  through  the  Lord's  assistance, 
to  become  sons  of  God.  He  was  much  favoured 
in  this  his  unpremeditated  ministry,  so  much  so  as 
to  call  forth  this  remark  from  the  most  spiritually 
minded  religious  members  of  the  church,  "  most 
assuredly,  this  was  a  message  of  God  to  the  con- 
gregation."   He  told  them  he  hoped  it  was  so, 
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and  said  he  had  no  thought  of  taking;  that  text, 
or  delivering  such  a  sermon  when  he  had  left  his 
own  house.  They,  as  well  as  he,  could  feel  there 
was  something  about  this  discourse  which  was 
not  to  he  found' connected  with  his  usual  written 
essays.  In  a  few  weeks  after  the  delivery  of  this 
sermon,  a  young  lawyer  called  upon  him  to  say, 
that  thi'ough  the  blessing  of  God  on  that  dis- 
course, he  had  been  delivered  from  deep  inward 
conflicts  with  skeptical  temptations.  An  entire 
change  of  heart  and  life  followed,  and  as  he  abode 
in  a  teachable  state,  he  found  it  necessary  to  give 
up  practice  at  the  bar,  and  to  seek  after  a  profes- 
sion which  did  not  present  so  many  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  being  a  truly  consistent  christian; 
whose  meat  and  whose  drink  it  is  to  do  the  will 
of  God,  and  promote  peace  and  harmony  amongst 
all  men. 

x\nother  stated  preacher  has  left  it  on  record, 
that  on  a  certain  occasion  as  he  was  just  ready  to 
commence  the  delivery  of  a  discourse  deliberately 
prepared  at  home,  he  observed  four  men  enter  his 
place  of  worship.  Immediately  as  they  entered, 
his  mind  was  turned  in  such  a  remarkable  man- 
ner to  the  scripture  account  of  the  general  deluge, 
and  trains  of  thought  presented  so  on  the  subject, 
that  he  felt  as  though  he  must  speak  on  it.  There 
was  no  time  for  delay,  and  believing  it  to  be  his 
duty,  he  spoke  as  matters  opened  on  his  mind. 
He  treated  on  the  deluge,  the  reasons  for  it, — 
the  useful  results  springing  from  it,  and  Noah's 
wisdom  in  obedience  to  the  Lord's  command  in 
preparing  for  it.  The  congregation  seemed  un- 
usually attentive,  and  to  the  speaker  himself,  the 
new  train  of  thought  into  which  he  had  been  led, 
and  the  deep  solemn  feelings  which  accompanied 
the  delivery,  were  intensely  interesting.  Several 
months  had  passed  away,  when  one  day  three 
men  called  to  see  him.  They  were  three  of  the 
four  men  whose  entrance  into  his  meeting-house 
seemed  to  bring  the  train  of  thought  concerning 
the  deluge  into  his  mind.  They  told  him  that 
all  four  of  them  had  been  avowed  Deists.  That 
that  first  day  of  the  week  on  which  they  had  been 
at  his  place  of  worship,  they  had  been  seeking 
amusement  together,  and  as  they  returned  the 
scripture  account  of  the  deluge  had  been  the  sub- 
ject of  their  ridicule  and  derision.  They  had 
entered,  and  to  their  surprise  and  amazement,  in 
his  discourse  heard  not  a  few  of  their  own  sophis- 
tries, couched  in  the  very  language  in  which  they 
had  given  them  utterance,  repeated,  and  with 
clearness  and  power  solidly  refuted. 

These  four  men  were  all,  in  the  long  sufferinjj 
mercy  of  God,  through  the  instrumentality  of 
that  discourse,  brought  under  deep  religious  con- 
cern for  the  everlasting  well-being  of  their  im- 
mortal souls.  As  far  as  their  fellow  mortals  could 
tell,  they  all  witnessed  the  new  birth  unto  holi- 
ness, and  walked  thereafter  in  the  lowly  path  of 
self-denial,  as  true  hearted  followers  and  disciples 
of  the  Lord  Jc.eus  Christ.  Of  one  of  them  who 
had  deceased  when  the  account  was  taken  down, 
we  learn  that  he  left  behind  him  a  blessed  testi- 
mony on  the  minds  of  those  who  witnessed  his 
departure,  that  he  had  exchanged  mortal  for  im- 
mortality, the  trials  and  tribulations  of  this  life 
for  joy  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory. 

Progre»&of  Popei-yin  Great  Britain. — A  table 
of  the  comparative  statistics  of  Konianism  in 
Britain,  in  the  years  1850  and  186;'),  shows  that 
in  the  latter  year  there  were  21  bishops,  ],5(JU 
other  priests,  1,132  churches  and  chapels,  5«  re- 
ligious houses  of  men,  201  convents,  and  12  col- 
leges. This  is  an  increase  during  the  lifteen 
years  of  21  bishops,  562  priests,  449  churches  and 
chapels,  41  religious  houses  of  men,  148  convents, 
and  1  college. 


USE  ME. 

Make  use  of  me,  my  God  ! 

Let  me  not  be  lurgot, 
A  broken  vessel  ciist  aside — 

One  whom  thou  need'st  not. 

I  am  thy  creature,  Lord, 
And  made  by  hands  divine; 

And  [  am  part,  however  mean, 
Of  tlais  great  world  of  thine. 

Thou  usest  the  high  stars, 

The  tiny  drops  of  dew, 
The  giant  peak  and  little  hill ; 

My  God,  oh  use  me  too  1 

Thou  usest  tree  and  flower, 
The  rivers  vast  and  small; 

The  eagle  great,  the  little  bird 
That  sings  upon  the  wall. 

Thou  usest  the  wide  sea, 

The  little  bidden  lake, 
The  pine  upon  the  alpine  cliff. 

The  lily  in  the  brake. 

The  huge  rock  in  the  vale, 
The  sand  grain  by  the  sea. 

The  thunder  of  the  rolling  cloud, 
The  murmur  of  the  bee. 

All  things  do  serve  thee  here, — 
All  creatures  great  and  small, 

Make  use  of  me — of  me,  my  God, 
The  weakest  of  them  all. 


Selected. 


HYMN. 

One  sweetly  solemn  thought 
Comes  to  me  o'er  and  o'er; 

I'm  nearer  my  Home  to-day. 
Than  I've  ever  been  before. 

Nearer  my  Father's  house, 

Where  the  many  mansions  be  ; 

Nearer  the  great  white  throne — 
Nearer  the  Jasper  sea. 

Nearer  the  bound  of  life, 

Where  we  lay  our  burdens  down  ; 
Nearer  leaving  my  cross. 

Nearer  wearing  my  crown. 

But  lying  darkly  between 

Winding  down  throush  the  night. 
Is  that  dim  and  unknowrf  stream. 

Which  leads  at  last  to  light. 

Father,  perfect  my  trust; 

Strengthen  my  feeble  faith  ; 
Let  me  feel  as  if  I  trod 

The  shore  of  the  river — Death. 

For  even  now  my  feet 

May  stand  upon  its  brink; 

I  may  be  nearer  Home, 
Nearer  now,  than  I  think. 


Selected. 


Broom  Corn. — This  well  known  plant,  which, 
for  nearly  half  a  century,  has  been  one  of  the  sta- 
ples of  Hampshire  county,  is  a  native  of  Virginia, 
and  had  a  feeble  beginning.  A  stalk  imported  to 
Philadelphia  as  a  curiosity  some  eighty  years  ago, 
was  examined  by  Dr.  Franklin,  who  discovered  a 
single  seed,  and  picked  and  planted  it.  Once  pro- 
pagated, the  lovers  of  rare  plants  eagerly  sought  it, 
and  thus  it  became  dissemii.atcd.  Eev.  Samuel 
Hopkins,  D.  D.,  pastor  of  a  Church  in  lladley, 
first  cultivated  a  few  stalks  in  his  garden  about 
1790.  His  parishioners  followed  the  example,  and 
at  length  the  discovery  was  made  in  that  town  that 
corn  brush  was  better  to  sweep  with  than  the  birch 
brooms  of  the  Indians.  Levi  Dickinson  made 
the  first  brooms  to  sell  in  that  town,  and  at  first 
people  were  incredulous  that  any  one  could  suc- 
c'eed  in  a  business  which  was  clearly  the  province 
of  the  Indian.  Now  Hadley  is  the  centre  of 
the  broom  business  for  the  whole  North-eastern 
States,  and  furnishes  employment  to  more  than  one 
hundred  and  fifty  men.    Nine  hundred  and  twen-j 


ty  tons  of  brush  are  annually  worked  up  here, 
part  of  which  comes  from  the  West.  And  mo; 
th:in  twelve  hundred  thousand  brooms  are  mai 
factured  there,  valued  at  about  $190,000.  T! 
valleys  of  the  Hudson  and  Mohawk  first  began  i 
comj)ete  with  this  Connecticut  river  business,  an 
finally,  it  is  cultivated  to  some  extent  in  Ohio  an 
Illinois. 


Thomas  Ellwood. 


For  "The  Friend." 


(Concluded  from  page  222.) 

"  This  fellow  hearing  the  notice  which  Wi 
given  for  the  Bridewell  men  to  go  down,  in  ordt 
to  be  removed  to  Bridewell  again,  and  hoping  i 
doubt  that  fresh  quarters  would  produce  fres 
commons,  and  that  he  should  fare  better  with  \ 
than  where  he  was,  thrust  Jiimself  amongst  u 
and  went  down  into  the  press  yard  with  us,  whic 
I  knew  not  of  until  I  saw  him  standing  thej 
with  his  hat  on,  and  looking  as  demurely  as  1: 
could,  that  the  sheriff  might  take  him  for  a  Qu: 
ker ;  at  sight  of  which  my  spirit  was  much  stirred 
wherefore,  as  soon  as  the  sheriff  had  done  speakin 
to  us,  and  we  had  made  our  acknowledgment 
his  kindness,  I  stepped  a  little  nearer  to  him  an 
pointing  to  that  fellow  said,  that  man  is  not  on! 
none  of  our  company,  for  he  is  no  Quaker,  but 
an  idle,  dissolu'e  fellow,  who  has  thrust  himse 
in  among  our  Friends,  to  be  sent  to  prison  wit 
them,  that  he  might  live  upon  them  ;  therefori 
I  desire  that  we  may  not  be  troubled  with  him  i 
Bridewell. 

"  At  this  the  sheriff  smiled,  and  calling  the  fe 
low  forth,  said  to  him,  '  How  came  you  to  be  i 
prison  V  '  I  was  taken  at  a  meeting,'  said  hi 
'  But  what  business  had  you  there  ?'  said  th 
sheriff,  '  I  went  to  hear,'  said  he,  '  Aye,  you  wei 
upon  a  worse  design  it  seems,'  replied  the  sheril 
'  but  I'll  disappoint  you,'  said  he,  '  for  I'll  chang 
your  company,  and  send  you  to  them  that  are  lil; 
yourself.'  Then  calling  for  the  turnkey,  he  sai(' 
'  Take  this  fellow,  and  put  him  among  the  felon  i 
and  be  sure  let  him  not  trouble  the  Quakers  an' 
more.'  Hitherto  this  fellow  had  stood  with  hi 
hat  on,  as  willing  to  have  passed,  if  he  could,  fi^ 
a  Quaker;  but  as  soon  as  he  heard  this  dooi' 
passed  on  him,  off  went  his  hat,  and  to  bowini 
and  scraping  he  fell,  with  '  good  your  worshi]j 
have  pity  upon  me  and  set  me  at  liberty.'  '  Nil 
no,  said  the  sheriff,  I  will  not  so  far  disappoii| 
you,  since  you  had  a  mind  to  be  in  prison,  i; 
prison  you  shall  be  for  me.'  Then  bidding  th^ 
turnkey  take  him  away,  he  had  him  up,  and  pi' 
him  among  the  felons  ;  and  so  Friends  had  a  gooi 
deliverance  from  him."  "The  sheriff  then  bi(' 
ding  us  farewell,  the  porter  of  Bridewell  came  ti 
us,  and  told  us  we  knew  our  way  to  Bridewc' 
without  him,  and  he  could  trust  us;  therefore,  hi 
would  not  stay  or  go  with  us,  but  left  us  to  tak| 
our  own  time,  so  we  were  in  before  bed-time." 

Having  taken  leave  of  their  friends,  with  the 
bundles  on  their  shoulders,  they  walked  two  an 
two  abreast  through  the  Old  Bailey  into  Flee 
Street,  and  so  to  old  Bridtwell.  The  stree 
being  pretty  full  of  people,  shopkeepers  at  the:l 
doors,  and  passengers  in  the  way,  would  stop  theii 
and  ask  them  what  they  were,  and  whither  the 
were  going.  Finding  they  were  going  from  om 
prison  to  another,  from  Newgate  to  Bridewell 
"  What,"  said  they,  "  without  a  keeper."  "  No, 
said  we,  "  for  our  word  is  our  keeper."  Whe 
advised  not  to  go  to  prson,  but  to  go  home,  the 
made  this  reply,  "  We  could  not  do  so,  we  coul 
suffer  for  our  testimony,  but  could  not  fly  froi 
it."  Our  friends  appear  to  have  been  under  muc 
easier  restraint  in  this  prison,  and  so  continue 
until  the  court  sat  at  the  Old  Bailey  again  ;  "  an 
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en,  (says  T.  E.,)  whether  it  was  that  the  heat 
the  sturai  was  somewhat  abated,  or  by  what 
hfer  means  Providence  wrought  it,  I  know  not, 
3  were  called  to  tlie  bar,  and  without  further 
lestion  discharged."  "  Whereupon  we  returned 
\H  Bridewell  again,  and  having  raised  some  money 
lOg  aoDg  us,  and  therewith  gratified  both  the  master 
d  his  porter  for  their  kindness  to  us,  we  spent 
me  time  in  a  solemn  meeting  to  re,turn  our 
ankful  acknowledgment  to  the  Lord,  both  fur 
;s  preservation  of  us  in  prison,  and  deliverance 
us  out  of  it ;  and  then  taking  a  solemn  farewell 
each  other,  we  departed  with  bag  and  baggage." 
T.  E.  being  now  at  liberty,  visited  his  friends 
at  were  still  in  prison,  and  also  his  friend  and 
nefactor  William  Penington,  at  his  house.  W. 
had  furnished  him  with  twenty  shillings,  when 
:  was  almost  peunyless,  this  he  had  spent,  and 
'f'i  renty  more  of  the  forty  seat  him  by  Mary,  wife 
Isaac  Penington.  and  having  the  remainder  with 
m  returned  it  to  her.  She  would  have  had  him 
^  lep  it,  but  his  importunity  prevailed.  It  was 
■'"<B)t  long  before  he  had  the  means  and  took  the 
portunity  to  return  to  V\^il]iam  Penington  the 
oney  he  had  kindly  furnished  him  in  his  need, 
■Hi  ;th  a  due  acknowledgment  of  his  obligation  for 
"JHe  was  not  at  all  forward  to  receive  it, 
ays  T.  E.,)  so  that  I  was  fain  to  press  it  upon 
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It  was  not  long  after  this  that  "  a  very  severe 
fv  was  made  against  the  Quakers  by  name,  pro- 
biting  our  meetings  under  the  penalty  of  five 
>unds  for  the  first  offence  so  called,  ten  pounds 
r  the  second,  and  banishment  for  the  third,  with 
lin  of  felony  for  escaping  or  returning  without 
ense."  Under  date  of  1665,  T.  E.  writes 
No  sooner  was  it  made,  but  it  was  put  in  exe 
iia(  itioa  with  great  severity.  The  sense  whereof 
orking  strongly  on  my  spirit  made  me  cry  earn 
tly  to  the  Lord,  that  he  would  arise  and  set  up 
s  righteous  judgment  in  the  earth,  for  the  do 
7erance  of  his  people  from  all  their  enemies, 
ith  inward  and  outward 

The  foregoing  extracts  have  been  made,  in  the 
)pe  that  some  of  the  readers  of  "  The  Friend," 
ho  have  not  yet  done  so,  may  be  incited  to  give 
k  .8  life  of  Thomas  Ellwood*  a  careful  perusal,  as 
Mil  ell  as  the  writings  of  others  of  our  early  Friends, 
tslii  hey  will  show  what  some  of  our  forefathers 
'S  issed  through  in  maintaining  their  allegiance  to 
ipii  icir  divine  Master ;  in  comparison  of  which,  they 
)unted  not  their  liberty,  or  even  their  lives,  dear 
s|l  ato  themselves,  but  were  made  willing  to  endure 
ardness  as  good  soldiers,  and  if  need  be,  seal 
leir  testimony  with   their  blood.    And  while 
I'li  10  many  at  the  present  day,  are  neglecting  the 
.tendance  of  our  religious  meetings,  on  slight 
)5ii  id  insufficient  excuses,  they  were  concerned 
ijflpove  all  worldly  considerations,  to  present  their 
,tilpdies  a  "  living  saciitice  ;"  and  not  being  con- 
irmed  to  the  world,  they  knew  what  it  was  to  be 
transformed"  by  the  renewing  of  their  mind, 
bhorring  that  which  is  evil,  and  cleaving  to  that 
hich  is  good,  they  were  "  kindly  atfectioned  one 


L  another,"  "  with  brotherly  love,"  "  in  honour 
referring  one  another,"  "  not  slothful  in  busi- 
ess;  fervent  in  spirit;  serving  the  Lord."  And 
aving  fought  a  good  fight,  kept  the  faith,  and 
nished  their  course,  through  the  mercy  of  God 
Christ  Jesus,  were  prepared  to  join  the  Just 
f  all  generations,  where  the  wicked  cease  from 
roubling,  and  the  weary  are  at  rest. 


*  See  vol.  7,  of  Friends  Library. 


Should  we  enter  into  reasoning  with  any  mo- 
ion  of  sin,  it  is  much  if  we  are  not  overcome 
hereby. 


A  Practical  Plan  for  Destroying  the  Span  Worm. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  Feb.  21st,  Dr.  Trimble, 
of  Newark,  N.  J.,  the  well  known  naturalist,  de- 
livered a  lecture  before  the  Horticultural  Asso- 
ciation, at  the  American  Institute,  on  the  span 
worm,  or  measure  worm,  that  is  so  destructive  to 
the  shade  trees  of  tliis  city.  Though  the  lecture 
occupied  more  than  an  hour  in  delivery,  it  was 
listened  to  by  the  large  audience  present  with 
quiet  interest  from  beginning  to  end.  The  suc- 
cess of  Dr.  Trimble  in  securing  and  holding  the 
attention  of  a  promiscuous  audience  for  so  long  a 
time  on  the  subject  of  a  single  worm  is  attributa- 
ble partly  to  his  own  interest  in  the  subject,  and 
partly  to  the  happy  plan  of  giving  his  lecture  the 
narrative  form.  He  read  a  diaiy  of  his  observa- 
tions throughout  the  season  of  the  insect's  life. 

The  lecturer  first  exhibited  a  handful  of  bran- 
ches on  which  were  large  numbers  of  eggs,  and 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  eggs  were 
nearly  all  on  the  lower  sides  of  the  limbs.  He 
stated  that  no  degree  of  cold  injured  the  eggs, 
but  that  when  ice  collected  on  the  branches  it  was 
sometimes  fatal  to  them. 

The  diary  commenced  with  the  coming  forth 
of  the  leaves  on  the  8th  of  May.  The  degree  of 
warmth  that  is  necessary  to  bring  forth  the  leaves 
is  also  just  the  degree  that  is  required  to  hatch 
the  eggs.  The  mother  knew  this  last  July  when 
she  deposited  her  eggs,  and  therefore  selected 
those  trees  which  would  put  forth  their  leaves  at 
the  same  time  that  the  eggs  would  hatch. 

"It  may  be  asked,  how  do  these  little  feeble, 
fluttering  things  know  which  are  the  right  trees? 
I  cannot  answer.  We  call  it  instinct.  But 
what  is  instinct  ?  It  is  a  word  we  use  to  answer 
a  question,  but  it  is  not  a  definition.  The  insect 
world  is  full  of  such  wonders.  They  are  the 
manifestations  of  the  guiding  hand  of  God  Al- 
mighty." 

"  June  9.  Visited  Brooklyn  to-day  to  see  the 
worms.  At  one  place  I  saw  a  negro  man  with  a 
pole  some  20  feet  long,  with  a  cross  piece  about 
six  inches  in  length  fastened  to  one  end  of  it ; 
and  with  this  he  was  jarring  the  '  critters,'  as  he 
called  them.  He  was  the  most  sensible  man 
I  have  ever  met  with  on  the  worm  question.  He 
jarrred  and  jarred,  and  I  picked  up  till  I  got  my 
handerchief  full,  and  then  he  killed  the  remain- 
der." 

Later  in  the  day,  after  a  shower,  I  visited 
Madison  Square  to  see  about  that  flock  of  cedar 
birds.  While  talking  with  the  keeper  of  the  park 
about  them,  I  heard  the  familiar  low,  whispering 
whistle,  like  a  boy  just  beginning  this  accom- 
plishment of  youth  when  he  cannot  get  out  the 
sound  above  his  breath.  Soon  a  few  could  be 
seen  coming  to  a  tree  near  us,  and  very  soon  more, 
and  then  almost  continuously,  until  several  hun- 
dreds were  busily  at  work  within  fifty  yards. 
These  birds  have  been  every  day,  more  or  less,  for 
two  weeks,  generally  coming  early  in  the  morning 
nd  towards  evening,  but  often  at  other  times  also. 
To-day  they  grew  so  familiar  from  being  undis- 
turbed, that  I  could  apprG«.3h  within  three  or 
four  yards  of  those  at  work  on  the  under  branches. 
Here  was  no  necessity  to  kill  and  dissect  to  know 
what  they  eat. 

"  The  cedar  bird  has  not  the  foot  of  the  wood- 
pecker and  creepers;  they  are  not  so  graceful  in 
the  pursuit  of  their  game  as  the  orioles  and  warb- 
lers, but  they  have  become  wonderfully  expert  in 
taking  these  span  worms.  Sometimes  they  will 
reach  out  to  their  utmost  extent  from  the  twig 
they  stand  on  to  the  worm  on  another;  often  the 
twig  yields  so  much  to  this  pressure  in  the  oppo- 
site direction,  that  the  bird  misses  the  worm,  and 
has  quite  a  flutter  to  recover  himself,  but  as  soon 


as  righted  up,  he  tries  again,  persevering  till  he 
gets  the  prey.  Often  they  would  take  the  worm 
from  the  end  leaf  of  a  pendent  twig,  where  there 
was  no  way  of  reaching  it  except  on  the  wing  as 
the  fly  catchers  do,  hovering  over  their  intended 
victims  like  the  kingfisher  and  the  osprey. 

"  Some  few  of  tlie  worms  are  already  curling 
the  leaves  that  are  to  be  their  cocoons.  As  soon 
as  they  shut  themselves  up  in  these  houses,  they 
begin  to  contract  in  length,  the  lower  part  of  the 
body  grows  larger,  and  they  lose  their  activity. 
This  seemed  something  new  to  these  birds,  and  I 
was  very  much  amused  at  the  difficulty  they  had  in 
getting  the  worms  out ;  especially  where  the  bird 
and  worm — or  rather  chrysalis — were  on  separate 
twigs.  The  bird,  when  he  would  take  hold,  would 
pull  hard,  bringing  the  two  twigs  suddenly  to- 
gether, and  leaving  no  chance  of  purchase;  then 
he  would  let  go  and  away  the  two  would  separate 
with  a  spring.  It  would  now  take  some  time  to 
adjust  matters,  but  he  would  try  again.  In  one 
case  I  counted  ten  attempts  before  the  prize  was 
secured. 

"  June  10,  I  had  a  long  talk  to-day  with  the 
keeper  of  the  Union  Square.  He  told  me  the  birds 
are  more  numerous  this  year  than  ever  before,  and 
he  has  watched  them  carefully  for  years.  He 
told  me  he  had  tried  to  have  the  parks  closed 
during  their  visitation,  so  that  they  should  not  be 
disturbed  by  the  people,  especially  by  the  children, 
but  could  not  succeed.  But  one  wet  Sunday  that 
park  was  closed.  The  birds  came  in  a  great  flock, 
and  would  come  to  the  ground  and  even  on  the 
benches  after  the  creeping  worms.  This  was  the 
most  valuable  testimony  I  have  ever  got  on  this 
questiop. 

"  Should  these  birds  come  just  so  another  sea- 
son, and  the  people  or  the  city  government  close 
the  parks  and  fill  them  with  poultry,  and  then 
jar  down  faithfully,  the  worm  pest  could  in  a  sin- 
gle year  be  placed  at  the  mercy  of  the  Ichneumon 
fly." — Late  Paper. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

The  following  observations  of  J ob  Scott,  seemed 
to  me  so  suited  to  the  present  state  of  society, 
that  I  thought  their  appearance  in  "  The  Friend," 
might  be  useful. 

"  I  have  been  renewedly  confirmed  in  the  great 
advantage  to  families,  and  even  to  small  children, 
that  results  from  sitting  down  in  solemn  silence, 
and  there  in  waiting  upon  God.  I  have  seen  the 
children  much  broken  and  tendered  in  such  sea- 
sons, so  that  even  when  there  was  not  a  word 
spoken,  the  tears  have  rolled  down  their  cheeks, 
and  their  looks  have  been  evidently  expressive  of 
heart-felt  sensations.  This  practice  also  learns 
them  silence  and  subjection;  it  curbs  their  wills, 
and  habituates  them  to  restraint,  and  a  patient 
waiting  for  their  parents'  permission  to  engage  in 
their  little  diversions.  The  habits  of  silence, 
subjection  and  patient  waiting  for  permission,  are 
very  useful  to  children  from  infancy  to  mature 
age,  and  many  suffer  much  for  want  of  it.  I  have 
also  seen  much  advantage  to  children,  and  indeed 
to  whole  families,  from  the  practice  of  a  solemn 
pause  at  meals;  it  learns  children  stillness,  de- 
cency and  reverence ;  and,  where  it  is  done  in  a 
feeling  manner,  with  minds  rightly  turned  to  feel 
after  God  and  experience  his  blessing,  and  is  not 
done  in  a  formal  manner,  it  tends  to  season  and 
solemnize  the  minds  of  young  and  old.  I  have 
seen  it  done  in  a  very  careless,  lifeless  manner, 
with  scarce  any  reverence;  divers  of  the  family 
conversing  not  far  from  the  table ;  and  scarce  any 
sense  of  the  divine  presence  prevalent  in  the 
minds  of  those  around  it ;  and  perhaps  the  pause 
scarce  long  enough  to  allow  of  much  solid  sensi- 
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bility  or  reverential  acknowledi^ment  of  the  favours 
received  from  the  bounty  of  a  gracious  Grod,  in 
the  ample  provisions  of  his  providential  care  for 
our  bodies;  or  his  continued  extension  of  fatherly 
regard  to  our  immortal  souls.  I  think  that  such 
an  undevout  appearance  can  be  very  little  to  the 
divine  acceptance  ;  but  where  a  proper  pause  is 
observed,  and  the  Lord  is  therein  seriously  sought 
to,  the  mind  being  feelingly  impressed  with  a 
sense  of  his  aid  and  assistance,  and  all  branches 
of  the  family  reverently  silent,  it  is  an  oblation 
well  pleasing  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  very  use- 
ful to  such  families.  I  am  morally  certain  that 
I  have  many  a  day  gone  through  the  cares  and 
concerns  of  life  with  much  more  composure,  sta- 
bility, satisfaction  and  propriety  for  the  strength 
and  assistance  I  have  found  in  drawing  near  to 
God  in  solemn  silence  in  my  family;  and  I  wish 
the  practice  of  reverently  adoring  Him  in  this  way 
may  increase  more  and  more." 

 »  •  

Shells  and  Beaver  Skins  for  Money. — Amongst 
the  objects  of  natural  history  and  ethnology 
brought  from  British  Columbia  and  Vancouver's 
Island  by  J.  K.  Lord  was  a  belt  composed  of 
pumerous  specimens  of  a  species  of  Dentalium 
strung  together. 

"  It  is  somewhat  curious,"  observes  Lord,  "  that 
these  shells  (^Entalis  pretiosus,  Nuttall  sp.  Entails 
vulgaris?)  should  have  been  employed  as  money 
by  the  Indians  of  North- West  America — that  is, 
by  the  native  tribes  inhabiting  Vancouver's  Is- 
land, Queen  Charlotte's  Island,  and  the  mainland 
coast  from  the  Straits  of  Fuca  to  Sitka.  Since 
thej-introduction  of  blankets  by  the  Hudson  Bay 
Comp'any,  the  use  of  these  shells,  as  a  medium  of 
purchase,  has,  to  a  great  extent,  died  but,  the 
blankets  having  become  the  money,  as  it  were,  or 
the  means  by  which  everything  is  now  reckoned 
and  paid  for  by  the  savage.  A  slave,  a  canoe,  or 
a  squaw,  is  worth  in  these  days  so  many  blankets; 
but  it  used  to  be  so  many  strings  of  Dentali.a. 
In  the  interior,  east  of  the  Cascade  Mountains, 
the  beaver  skin  is  the  article  by  which  every- 
thing is  reckoned — in  fact,  the  money  of  the  in- 
land Indians. 

"The  valufe  of  the  Dentalium  depends  upon  its 
length;  those  representing  the  greater  value  are 
called  when  strung  together,  end  to  end,  a  '  Hi- 
qua;'  but  the  standard  by  which  the  Dentalium 
is  calculated  to  be  fit  for  a  '  Hi-qua'  is,  that  twenty- 
five  shells  placed  end  to  end  must  make  a  fathom, 
or  six 'feet  in  length.  At  one  time  a  'Hi-qua' 
would  purchase  a  male  slave,  equal  in  value  to 
fit'ty-blankets,  or  about  5?25U.  The  shorter  and 
detective  shells  are  strung  together  in  various 
lengths  and  are  called  '  kup-kops.'  About  forty 
'kop-kops'  equal  a  'Hi-qua'  in  value.  These 
strings  of  Dvnlalia  are  u.suully  the  slakes  gambled 
for.  These  sliells  are  generally  procured  from  the 
west  side  of  Vancouver's  Island,  and  towards  its 
northern  end  ;  they  live  in  the  soft  sand  in  the 
8uug  bays  and  harbours  that  abound  along  the 
west  coast  ot  the  island,  in  water  from  three  to 
five  fathoms  in  depth.  The  habit  of  the  Den- 
talium, is  to  bury  itself  in  the  sand,  the  small 
cud  of  the  shell  being  invariably  downwards  and 
the  large  end  close  to  tiie  surface,  thus  allowing 
the  fish  to  prutrude  its  feeding  and  breathing 
organs.  This  position  the  wily  savage  has  turned 
to  good  account,  and  has  adopted  a  most  ingen- 
ious mode  of  capturing  the  much  prized  shell, 
lie  arms  him.selt  with  a  long  spear,  the  haft  made 
of  light  deal,  to  'tlie  end  ot  wiiich  is  fastened  a 
strip  of  wood  placed  transversely,  but  driven  full 
of  teeth  made  of  boue,  resembling  exactly  a  long 
coinb  with  the  teeth  very  wide  apart. 

"  A  squaw  sit^  iu  the  long  stem  of  the  canoe 


and  paddles  it  slowly  along,  whilst  the  Indian  with 
the  spear  stands  in  the  bow.  He  now  stabs  the 
comb-like  affair  into  the  sand  at  the  bottom  of 
the  water,  and  after  giving  two  or  three  stabs 
draws  it  up  to  look  at  it;  if  he  has  been  success- 
ful, perhaps  four  or  five  Dentalia  have  been  im- 
paled on  the  teeth  of  the  spear.  It  is  a  very  in- 
genious mode  of  procuring  them,  for  it  would  be 
quite  impracticable  either  to  dredge  or  net  them 
out,  and  they  are  never,  as  far  as  I  know,  found 
between  tide-marks. 

"  At  one  period,  perhaps  a  remote  one,  in  the 
history  of  the  inland  Indians,  these  Dentalia  were 
worn  as  ornaments.  I  have  often  found  them 
mixed  with  stone  beads  and  small  bits  of  the  nacre 
of  the  Haliotis,  of  an  irregular  shape,  but  with  a 
small  hole  drilled  through  each  piece,  in  the  old 
graves  about  Walla-walla  and  Colville.  In  all 
probability  these  ornaments  were  traded  from  the 
coast  Indians  ;  but  as  these  graves  were  quite  a 
thousand  miles  from  the  sea,  it  is  pretty  clear  the 
inland  and  coast  Indians  must  have  had  some 
means  of  communication." — Technologist. 


For  "The  Friend." 

We  feel  it  to  be  a  serious  thing  rightly  to  visit, 
aid  and  console  those  who  are  poor  as  regards  this 
world's  goods,  yet  it  certainly  is  the  place  of  some 
to  take  an  active  part  in  this  labour  of  love,  and 
the  best  advice  to  such  is  to  follow  the  pointings 
the  Lord  affords  in  the  inmost  soul.  Yet  what 
are  our  duties  to  the  poor?  In  the  first  place,  the 
salvation  of  their  souls  is  of  equal  importance  as 
that  of  those  of  the  rich,  therefore  the  first  duty 
may  be  to  call  them  to  the  light  of  Christ  in  their 
hearts,  in  whatever  way  Christ  constraineth  us. 
Possil^ly  by  reading  His  words  when  on  earth, 
which  are  recorded  in  the  Testament;  possibly 
by  direct  vocal  prayer,  asking  Him,  in  their  pre- 
sence, to  favour  them  with  his  grace  and  light; 
possibly  by  some  little  hint,  or  a  few  words  of 
consolation,  as  divinely  qualified  therefor;  but  do 
be  very  careful  to  confess  to  them  that  it  is  Ele 
and  not  ourselves  on  whom  they  must  rely.  That 
they  are  as  able  to  ask  as  we, — that  his  light  is 
given  to  all,  and  if  we  or  they  refuse  it  not,  it 
will  be  equally  fertile  and  productive  through 
them  as  ever  it  can  be  through  us.  But  it  may 
strike  one  that  it  is  not  religion  the  poor  want : 
money  is  what  they  need.  One  of  our  great 
economists  has  observed,  that  a  man  who  has  once 
asked  for  aid  very  generally  asks  again,  even  if 
not  for  ten  years.  We  want  to  make  them  see 
they  are  men,  as  we  are,  or  as  they  suppose  us  to 
be.  Therefore  let  us  rather — save  iu  cases  of 
sickness — go  to  more  than  fifty  cents  worth  of 
trouble,  which  amount  of  money  might  satisfy 
their  desires,  to  obtain  work  or  suitable  occupa- 
tion for  them.  We  know  it  is  troublesome,  and 
takes  our  time  and  thougiits,  3'et  we  believe  it  is 
answered  with  a  suitable  reward.  Money  makes 
paupers;  aid  and  encouragement  makes  wealth 
and  good  citizens;  let  us,  therefore,  help  them 
out  of  their  distresses,  gradually  raising  their  ideas 
and  means,  by  cultivation  and  their  own  labour, 
and  in  a  very  short  time  we  may  move  our  care 
from  the  present  case  of  contentment  and  satis- 
faction, and  bestow  our  aid  oft  another  deserving 
one,  who  by  a  little  encouragement  may  in  like 
manner  be  lifted  up  from  his  or  her  low  estate 
and  be  planted  on  that  which  is  really  firm; 
doing  all  we  can  by  prayer,  example  and  advice, 
to  be  instrumental  in  teachit)g  them  10  lean  on 
the  Rock.  We  ought,  thougii,  to  be  careful  not 
to  give  our  strength  and  substance  too  much  even 
to  the  poor, — this  may  possibly  apply  to  some, 
but  probably  to  few, — lest  we  fall  ofl^  ourselves, 
remembering  our  Saviour  said,  "The  poor  ye 


have  always  with  you,  but  me  ye  have  lot  always;' 
and  if  we  are  always  in  a  hurry  and  busy,  withou 
some  spare  time,  save  when  weary  and  worn,  ti 
listen  to  Him  and  ask  counsel  in  patiently  wait! 
ing  on  Him,  we  may  lose  some  consoling  annj 
strengthening  visits  of  His  love.  ii 
Cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness,  and  if  wewisll 
to  raise  these  poor  creatures  up,  let  us  try  to  teacl 
them  this  important  part  of  life  and  comfort,— 
openly  tell  them  that  they  are  capable  of  makinji 
themselves  and  their  houses  so,  and  of  keepio]! 
them  so.  Try  to  inculcate  these  minor  qualitie 
in  them,  and  they  will  learn  to  grasp  gradual! 
the  higher  and  more  dwelt  upon,  but  not  mor 
important  comforts.  We  wish  to  encourage  al 
in  well  doing,  but  also  to  encourage  them  boldlf 
to  acknowledge  that  it  is  for  and  by  the  hop 
they  move  and  act,  as  those  who  continually  carr 
about  the  dying  of  the  Lord  Jesus  in  their  bodj 
looking  forward  to  the  blessed  hope  of  the  futun 
and  studying  the  universal  comfort  of  mankioti 
both  for  the  present  and  the  life  to  come.  W'' 
are  very  confident  Christ  by  his  spirit  will  lead 
us  to  many  acts  of  kindness,  and  show  us  how  tt 
move  without  any  doubting  or  fearing,  provide( 
we  have  faith  in  Him  and  prove  our  faith  by  per 
forming  that  which  He  calls  us  to  do. 


A  London  Fog. — All  the  experiences  of  Lon 
don  fogs  which  this  generation  has  enjoyed  did  no] 
enable  us  to  conceive  of  such  a  thick  darkness  a  i; 
fell  on  the  metropolis  last  Saturday.  Trafiic  b 
river,  road,  and  rail  ceased;  but  instead  of  the  cusjj 
ternary  rumble  of  ceaseless  wheels,  shouts  and  vol 
ees  strove  together  in  the  misl^  like  those  heard  b 
pilgrims  in  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death 
These  were  sent  forth  at  random  by  belated  trav' 
ellers  to  avert  collision  with  others  who  might  b 
within  an  inch  of  their  noses,  but  whose  proximit 
they  could  know  only  when  they  loomed  out  of  th 
fuliginous  gloom  like  giants  of  the  Brocken,  am 
ran  them  down.  Gentlemen  going  homeward,  a 
they  supposed,  travelled  in  contrary  directions,  an 
at  last  only  reached  their  anxious  families  by  ast 
ries  of  arduous  calculations  and  etiorts  of  memory 
holding  hard  by  the  walls,  and  counting  the  nun 
ber  of  turnings  or  of  lamp-posts,  for  the  lamp 
themselves  were  as  though  they  were  not.  Gt 
was  for  once  completely  beaten  by  the  fog,  thoug 
the  gas  companies  were  called  upon  to  supply  tw 
nights'  consumption  in  one.  Unhappy  postmei 
lighting  themselves  by  penny  candles,  flounders 
to  wonted  doors  hours  after  the  fixed  times  c 
delivery,  and  at  midnight  rang  up  affrighted  fan 
ilics  to  receive  a  circular  asking  for  a  subscriptiot 
or  detailing  the  cheap  goods  on  view  at  Messr 
Duck  and  Drake's  noted  establishment.  Many  ai' 
cidents  are  recorded,  and  some  wandered  by  mis' 
take  on  to  the  quays,  fell  into  the  river  and  wer 
drowned.  Are  these  horrible  visitations  absolutr 
ly  inevitable?  One  suggestion  is  that  these  foj!; 
are  caused  by  the  coldness  and  wetness  of  the  so 
to  the  north  and  north-west  of  London,  whei 
large  tracts  lie  undrained.  If  so,  we  hope  Pai 
liament  will  offer  the  landlords  thereabouts  som 
drainins-tiles  forthwith. — Patriot. 


An  immense  cave,  nearly  as  large  as  the  man 
moth  cave  of  Kentucky,  has  recently  been  discos 
ered  about  ten  miles  from  Fort  lliley,  Californii 
It  has  been  explored  to  the  distance  of  half  a  mill 
It  was  found  to  be  an  immense  subterranean  lak 
'of  clear  water,  with  light  walls  of  limestone  0 
I  either  side.  The  ceiling  or  arch  is  fifty  feet  higl 
iThe  party  explored  it  to  the  distance  of  half 
I  mile  in  skiffs,  and  finding  no  indications  of  a  sto] 
ping  place,  returned  to  explore  it  further  at  som 
future  time.  ^ 
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For  "The  Friend." 

From  a  child  thou  hast  known  the  Holy  Scriptures." 
In  thinking  affectionately  of  the  veiy  many 
iar  children  ia  our  borders,  in  whose  homes 
The  Friend"  is  a  weekly  visitant,  I  have  re- 
.Iled  with  deep  thoughtfulness  the  query  so  often 
ad  in  our  hearing,  respecting  the  frequent  read- 
g  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  in  connection 
erewith  of  Paul's  commendation  of  Timothy, 
at  "  from  a  child  he  had  knuwn  the  Holy  Scrip- 
res,  which  are  able  to  make  wise  unto  salvation, 
rough  faith  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus." 
There  may  be  many  young  parents  who  hesi- 
te  to  have  their  little  ones  learn  regular  lessons 
the  Bible,  lest  that  be  looked  upon  as  a  dull 
rni,  which  should  be  a  delight;  but  have  not 
e  texts  learned  in  childhood  as  a  task,  been, 
lies  innumerable,  a  joy  and  comfort  to  maturer 
ars,  springing  up,  as  brooks  by  the  way,  by  the 
freshing  power  of  the  good  Rotnembrancer  ? 
et  if  the  gracious  help  of  that  tender  Shepherd, 
ho  loved  little  children,  be  sought  for  and  dwelt 
is  there  not  good  reason  to  trust  it  will  so  win 
e  children's  affections  and  interests,  that,  though 
ich  lessons  be  an  effort  for  their  minds,  they 
11  be  no  task  to  their  hearts  ? 
And  how  many  can  look  back  to  the  favored 
)mes  of  their  early  years,  and  recalling  the  ten- 
!r  voice  of  a  dear  parent  reading  aloud  the 
ords  given  by  inspiration,  feel  such  hours  were 
nong  the  most  precious  of  their  lives,  and  the 
jly  lessons  then  stamped  upon  the  yielding 
sart  of  the  child,  left  impressions  that  afteryears 
ij,  'comparative  indifference  did  not  efface. 
j[j  It  is  pleasant  to  see  a  parent  share  his  child's 
Pd  nusement;  interesting  to  witness  the  wise  im- 
lli  arting  and  the  eager  reception  of  useful  know- 
dge ;  but  it  is  blessed  to  witness  the  child  drink- 
ig  in  the  spirit  of  consecration  that  marks  the 
arents;  learning  to  reverence  the  evident  "  un- 
igned  faith"  which  dwells  in  them,  and  to  honor 
16  love  of  God,  shed  abroad  in  their  hearts  and 


ves. 

I  have  sometimes  thought  the  call  of  the  pro- 
het  should  echo  through  the  hearts  of  parents  of 
ttle  children  :  "  Preparcye  the  way  of  the  Lord, 

fmng  parents,  prepare  yc  the  way  of  the  Lord." 
ot  only  strive  to  teach  them  that  truly  important 
jmmand,  "  Honor  thy  father  and  mother,"  on 
be  true  obedience  to  which  so  much  of  the  right 
jrmation  of  moral  character  depends,  but  bear 
rst  in  mind  ''the  first  and  greatest,"  "Thou 
halt  love  the  Lord  thy  God."  Keep  down  the 
reeds,  hedge  them  about;  but  more  by  far  than 
hese,  stir  the  soil,  plant  good  seed,  be  "  fervent 
spirit,"  and  above  all  be  "  instant  in  prayer" 
hat  He  who  hearcth  prayer  and  giveth  the  in- 
rease,  would  cause  the  seed  to  take  root,  wise 
ulture  to  strengthen  its  growth,  and  His  praise 
0  be  perfected  "  from  the  mouths  of  babes  and 
ucklings." 

Seek  for  help  to  converse  with  your  little  ones ; 
lo  not  let  the  most  important  of  all  subjects  be 
he  one  seldom  alluded  to  in  the  sweet  intimacy 
if  parent  and  child  :  you  are  their  guardians — 
;uard  your  trust  in  the  holiest,  as  well  as  in  the 
;ommoncr  concerns  of  life.  Bring  up  your  chil- 
iren  tenderly,  wisely,  but  make  it  your  first  aim 
0  "  bring  them  up  in  the  nurture  and  admoni- 
ion  of  the  Lord." 


any  where.  He  looks  as  if  he  might  be  able  to 
move  just  fast  enough  to  distance  the  sloth  or  the 
tortoise ;  but  things  are  not  always  just  as  they  ap- 
pear. Only  let  a  worm  or  a  scorpion,  or  a  centi- 
pede, or  a  snake  be  near,  and  the  eye  will  have 
enough  to  do  to  follow  his  arrow-like  course  as  he 
darts  like  a  streak  of  lightning  on  his  prey.  His 
plumage  is  owl-like,  dusky  olive-brown  and  dirty 
white.  He  looks  like  one  of  the  drudges  of  cre- 
ation, a  class  by  no  means  to  be  despised.  Many 
a  glorious-hued  bird,  that  gracefully  wheels  its 
airy  course  in  the  Australian  wilds,  well  nigh  daz- 
zling the  eye  witli  the  gorgeousness  of  its  plu- 
mage, would,  if  birds  could  speak,  have  a  far  brief- 
er tale  of  useful  work  to  tell  than  the  ugly,  dull, 
drudge-looking,  discordant-voiced,  "laughingjack- 
ass." 

When  full  grown,  this  remarkable  bird  attains 
same  eighteen  inches  in  length,  and  is  as  thick  in 
body  as  a  quarter  grown  fowl.  His  bill  is  of  ve- 
ry great  length  and  breadth  and  strength  ;  and  as 
a  weapon  both  of  offence  and  defence  well  knows 
he  how  to  use  it.  Confidence  achieves  great  tri- 
umphs, and  utility  makes  many  friends.  He  pos- 
sesses both  these  qualities  in  an  eminent  degree. 
All  day  long,  while  man  is  at  his  plow,  he  takes 
his  seat  on  some  neighbouring  stump,  and  makes 
his  repast  on  whatever  may  turn  up,  just  moving 
out  of  the  way  of  the  ploughshare,  varying  the 
scene  by  pouncing  upon  some  snake.  Snakes  are 
to  Jack  what  turtle  and  venison  are  to  the  gour- 
mand. Many  a  settler's  life  has  he  saved.  He 
not  only  follows  man  all  the  day  long  at  his  work, 
but  he  rouses  him  ere  sunrise  to  his  work,  by  a 
most  remarkable  laughing  and  chattering,  ascend- 
ing the  gamut  rapidly,  and  ending  with  a  grand 
flourish,  not  unlike  the  wild  rattling  laugh  of  a 
human  being,  though  far  sharper  and  far  louder. 
Again,  when  the  sun  has  set,  the  same  boisterous 
and  irresistibly  ludicrous  laugh  is  heard.  Then 
the  stars  peep  out,  and  the  howl  of  the  wild  dog 
bays  the  moon  from  the  ranges  of  distant  moun- 
tains.—  Vanderki'ste' s  Lost,  but  not  Forever. 


If  the  weakest  saint  is  only  leaning  on  the 
Lord,  he  is  stronger  than  all  the  powers  of  Satan, 
because  the  Lord  is  with  him.  The  first  step  in 
declension  with  the  christian  is  declension  in 
communion  with  the  Source  of  strength. 


THE  FRIEND. 


THIRD  MONTH  18,  1865. 


The,  Laughing  Jackass  of  Australia. — The 
ilcedo  gigantea  of  ornithologists  is  no  other  than 
'be  "  gobera"  of  the  blacks,  and  the  "  laughing 
jackass"  of  the  colonists.  He  is  a  dull-looking 
bird,  who  sits  crowded  up  and  hitched  together  on 
the  limb  of  a  tree  or  the  top  of  a  fence,  or  almost 


It  has  always  appeared  to  us  a  particularly  sad 
feature  in  our  deplorable  civil  war,  that  the  poor 
blacks  who  have  just  been  liberated  from  the  hard 
servitude  in  which  they  were  born  and  have  lived, 
should,  as  soon  as  freed,  be  taken  into  the  army, 
subjected  to  the  slavery  of  military  discipline  and 
law,  and  obliged  to  take  part  in  the  sanguinary 
contest  waged  between  the  government  and  the 
rebels.  Tliey  have  always  shown  themselves  to 
be  a  peaceable,  kind-hearted,  docile  race,  little 
disposed  to  fight,  and  willing  to  suffer  wrong 
rather  than  avenge  themselves. 

But  the  policy  and  course  of  governments  are 
too  little  regulated  by  the  higher  law,  or  self-de- 
nying principles  of  Christianity  ;  and  hence  the 
proposition  to  enlist  them  in  the  struggle,  under 
the  plea  that  they  were  deeply  interested  in  it  as 
involving  their  freedom  or  slavery;  and  the  asser- 
tion that  military  life  and  drill  would  remove  the 
long  enforced  sense  of  inferiority;  together  with 
the  need  felt  of  their  aid,  though  at  first  opposed 
and  denounced,  proved  availing,  and  they  were 
enlisted  to  fill  up  the  decimated  ranks  of  the 


Union  army,  and  have  been  taught  the  murderous 
art  of  war. 

This  example  is  now  being  followed  by  the 
rebels,  who,  finding  it  impossible  to  further  re- 
cruit their  legions  from  among  the  white  inhabi- 
tants of  the  slave  States,  have  enacted  a  law  to 
bring  300,000  of  their  oppressed  bondsmen  into 
the  field,  and  force  them  to  fight  for  the  support 
of  a  tottering  government,  confessedly  founded  on 
slavery,  and  whose  citizens  almost  unanimously 
profess  to  believe  that  the  greatest  boon  they  can 
confer  upon  these, — thei»  despised  and  crushed 
fellow  beings, — is  to  keep  them  in  abject,  uncon- 
ditional servitude  to  their  white  masters. 

What  an  exhibit  of  the  debasing,  hardening 
effects  of  war  and  sluveholding  does  this  present  ! 
What  a  spectacle  obtruded  in  the  eyes  of  the 
whole  world  !  a  professedly  christian  people  forcing 
those  they  refuse  to  acknowledge  as  having  the 
rights  belonging  to  humanity,  to  fight  for  the  de- 
fence of  their  tyrannical  masters,  and  to  keep  their 
own  brothers  and  sisters,  their  wives  and  their 
children,  in  unmitigated  bondage.  How  sadden- 
ing and  humiliating  is  the  reflection  that  should 
the  rebels  succeed  in  carrying  their  intention  into 
effect,  these  poor  people,  who  have  been  compelled 
to  pass  their  lives  in  unrequited  drudgery,  and  to 
take  rank  but  little  higher  than  the  beasts  that 
perish,  will  be  arrayed  in  deadly  combat  with 
each  other,  and  probably  thousands  of  them  be 
obliged  to  sacrifice  their  lives  in  the  civil  war  of 
a  nation,  which  even  in  its  most  enlightened  and 
liberal  States  has  always  treated  them  as  an  in- 
ferior and  despicable  race,  and  refused  to  grant 
them  the  full  rights  of  citizens. 

W  ar,  in  all  its  aspects,  however  its  horrors  may 
be  mitigated  or  concealed  by  what  are  spoken  of 
as  the  ameliorations  of  civilization,  is  irreconcil- 
able with  the  heavenly  principles  and  spirit  of 
the  gospel,  and  abhorent  to  all  the  finer  feelings 
of  humanity ;  but  this  last  movement  of  the  rebels 
presents  a  phase  of  its  enormities  that  surpasses 
anything  of  the  kind  that  has  been  witnessed  in 
modern  time. 

Will  not  the  professed  churches  of  Christ, — will 
not  all  those  who  claim  to  be  the  disciples  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace,  and  to  desire  the  supremacy  of 
his  government,  unite  in  opposing  such  an  ini- 
quitous and  cruel  system,  and  in  the  support  and 
spread  of  those  principles  and  feelings  of  love, 
long-suffering  and  forgiveness,  which  are  insepar- 
able from  the  christian  religion,  and  which,  as 
they  take  possession  of  the  hearts  of  the  people, 
will  banish  all  war  and  bloodshed,  and  so  purify 
and  regenerate  mankind  as  to  bring  glory  to  God 
in  the  highest,  peace  on  earth  good  will  to  men  ? 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

Foreign. — News  from  Europe  to  the  2d  inst.  The 
new  screw  steamer  Delaware,  liuilt  for  the  Liverpool 
and  Philadelphia  trade,  has  been  launched  on  the  Cljde. 
She  measures  2100  tons,  and  will  have  accommodations 
for  one  hundred  cabin,  and  three  hundred  and  twenty 
steerage  passengers.  Sir  Frederic  Bruce  succeeds  Lord 
Lyons  as  British  Minister  at  Washington.  Petitions 
had  been  presented  in  the  House  of  Lords,  from  Aus- 
tralia, praying  for  the  immediate  abolition  of  the  system 
for  the  transportation  of  convicts  to  that  country.  The 
Earl  of  Granville  said  the  government  would  abolish 
the  system.  There  had  been  a  debate  in  Parliament  on 
the  adoption  of  measures  to  check  the  deeline  of 
population  in  Ireland,  but  no  action  was  had.  The 
British  Board  of  Trade  returns  show  that  the  exports  for 
the  year  1864  were  £13,823,960  greater  than  in  1863. 
The  Liverpool  market  for  cotton  and  breadstuffs  was 
without  material  change.  Stock  in  port  578,000  bales, 
including  57,000  American.    Consols,  88|  a  89. 

Louis  Napoleon's  preface  to  the  "  Life  of  Julius 
Csesar"  has  been  published  in  the  London  journals. 
The  Pope  ordered  its  immediate  examination  when  pub- 
lished. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


Narvaez  says  of  Spain,  that  both  the  finances  and  the 
country  are  in  an  unsatisfactory  condition.  The  Lon- 
don Times  thinks  the  sacrifice  of  her  patrimonies  by  the 
Queen  of  Spain  is  useless,  and  that  the  Spanish  minis- 
ters are  pursuing  a  suicidal  course. 

The  affairs  of  Schleswig  Holstein  are  not  yet  definitely 
settled.  Prussia  rejects  the  proposal  of  Austria,  pro- 
visionally to  transfer  the  government  of  the  Duchies  to 
the  Duke  Augustenburg,  and  demands  conditions  before 
the  settlement  of  the  question. 

The  Russian  government,  as  a  consequence  of  the 
emancipation  of  the  peasants,  has  taken  measures  for 
the  diffusion  of  instruction  among  the  agricultural  popu- 
lation. Funds  have  been  appropriated  for  the  founding 
of  numerous  village  schools. 

The  Canadian  Parliament  has  adopted  the  scheme  for 
a  confederation  of  all  the  British  North  American  colo- 
nies. 

Advices  from  Mexico  report  Important  successes  of 
the  Imperial  arms.  At  Oasaca  4000  prisoners  were  cap- 
tured, including  many  Frenchmen  who  hud  deserted  to 
the  Mexicans.  In  consequence  of  the  fall  of  Oaxaca, 
two  Mexican  generals  gave  in  their  adhesion  to  the  em- 
pire. Maximilian  had  issued  a  proclamation  declaring 
religions  freedom  iii  Mexico.  He  says:  "  Free  and  ample 
toleration  is  extended  throughout  the  territory  of  the 
Empire  to  all  religions  which  are  not  opposed  to  mo- 
ralit)',  civilization,  and  good  habits.  The  establishment 
of  a  new  religion  will,  however,  require  the  authoriza- 
tion of  the  government." 

United  States. —  Congress. — After  the  adjournment 
of  Congress  on  the  4th  inst.,  an  extra  session  of  the 
Senate  was  held,  chiefly  for  the  dispatch  of  executive 
business.  The  nominations  of  a  great  number  of  per- 
sons for  various  civil  and  military'  offices  were  con- 
sidered and  generally  confirmed.  The  President  has 
ap])ointed  and  the  Senate  has  confirmed,  Hugh  M'Oul- 
lough  as  Secretary  of  the  linited  States  Treasury  De- 
partment, and  James  Harlan,  of  Iowa,  as  Secretary  of 
the  Interior.  The  Senate  also  confirmed  the  appoint- 
ment of  John  P.  Hale,  of  New  Hampshire,  as  U.  States 
minister  to  Spain.  The  subject  of  the  admission  of. 
Senators  from  doubtful  Stales,  was  postponed  after  dis- 
cussion.   The  Senate  adjourned  on  the  11th  inst. 

The  Crops  of  1864.— The  circular  prepared  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  estimates  the  money  value 
of  the  corn  crop  of  last  year  at  $527,718,813,  that  of 
hay  at  $365,707,074,  wheat  $294,815,119,  and  oats 
$139,881,247.  If  to  these  be  added  the  value  of  rye, 
barley,  buckwheat,  potatoes  and  tobacco  raised  in  the 
United  States,  the  total  reaches  an  aggregate  of  over 
$1,500,000,000.  The  estimated  value  of  the,<;ame  crops 
in  1863  was  about  $955,000,000.  About  133  millions 
of  bushels  of  corn  were  raised  in  1864,  more  than  in 
1863,  in  wheat  there  was  a  falling  off'  to  the  extent  of 
13  millions  of  bushels,  in  the  other  staples  there  was  no 
material  difference  in  the  quantities  raised,  the  increased 
value  being  chiefly  due  to  higher  prices. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  375.  Of  consump- 
tion, 51  ;  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  19;  small  pox,  26  ; 
scarlet  fever,  21  ;  typhoid,  and  other  fevers,  34.  Deaths 
and  interments  of  soldiers,  28. 

Tlie  Abolilion  of  Slavery. — The  Governor  of  Arkansas 
has  called  an  extra  session  of  the  Legislature  of  that 
State,  to  be  held  early  next  month,  for  the  purpose  of 
considering  the  constitutional  amendment  to  abolish 
slaver}'.  Gov.  Bramlette,  in  a  messasie  to  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Kentucky,  has  expressed  his  regret  at  the  action 
of  its  members  in  not  ratifying  the  amendment.  He 
believes  that  slavery  is  irrevocably  doomed,  and  that 
no  one  can  euterlaiu  the  faintest  hope  of  its  continu- 
ance. 

The  South-west. — A  rebel  dispatch  of  2d  mo.  25th 
says,  that  22  steamers  and  6  Mississippi  river  steamers 
were  in  the  lower  bay,  below  Mobile,  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  Federal  troops  were  on  Dauphin  Island  and  at 
Pensacola,  indicating  an  early  attack  of  .Mobile.  Manu- 
factories are  being  started  in  several  places  in  Louisi- 
ana, and  measures  are  being  taken  to  relieve  the  people 
of  the  exorbitant  prices  now  charged  by  speculators. 
An  expedition  of  3000  cavalry  with  a  strong  support  of 
artillery,  had  been  sent  from  Baton  Rouge  into  the  in- 
terior of  the  State.  A  great  flood  in  the  Tennessee  river 
destroyed  more  than  two  millions  of  dollars  worth  of 
government  property  at  Eastporl,  Miss.  The  town  of 
Hickman,  Ky.,  on  the  Mississippi  river,  has  been  occu- 
pied by  the  rel)els;  their  stay  will  probably  be  brief. 

Virginia. — Official  accounts  of  Gen.  Sheridan's  move- 
ments in  this  State  have  been  received.  When  the 
United  States  forces  reached  Waynesboro  they  en- 
countered and  defeated  a  jiart  of  Gen.  E.irly's  couunaud, 
and  then  passed  through  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  captured 
Charlollesville.  In  these  operations  14  pieces  of  artil- 
lery and  1440  prisoners  were  taken,  but  there  is  no 


mention  of  Early's  capture.  Sheridan  subsequently 
continued  his  march  in  a  south-eastern  direction,  and 
on  the  10th  inst.  was  at  Columbia  on  the  James  river. 
He  had  divided  his  forces  into  three  divisions,  for  the 
purpose  of  destroying  the  railroads,  bridges,  and  the 
James  river  canal.  General  Sheridan  states  that  they 
had  efl'ectually  accomplished  the  task  assigned  them. 
A  great  number  of  bridges,  factories,  mills,  &c.,  had 
been  destroyed.  The  United  States  troops  proceeded 
along  the  canal  to  within  fifteen  miles  of  Lynchburg, 
destroying  every  lock  and  in  many  places  the  banks  of 
the  canal.  On  the  canal  twelve  boats  laden  with  sup- 
plies were  captured.  A  large  part  of  the  supplies  for 
Lee's  army  has  hitherto  reached  Richmond  by  the  canal. 
Desertions  from  the  rebel  array  are  still  numerous. 
During  the  four  weeks  ending  on  the  8th  inst.,  1766 
deserters  from  Lee's  forces  arrived  at  Washington. 
Heavy  rains  have  made  the  roads  near  Richmond  and 
'  Petersburg  almost  impracticable,  and  prevent  army 
movements  at  present. 

North  Carolina. — Dispatches  from  Newbern  state  that 
the  Federal  forces,  under  Gen.  Scbofield,  had  met  with 
strong  resistance  near  Kinston,  on  the  Neuse  river.  On 
the  9th  the  rebels  obtained  some  advantage,  capturing 
three  guns  and  several  hundred  prisoners.  On  the  10th 
Gen.  Schofield  telegraphed  that  an  attack  of  the  rebels 
had  been  decidedl}'  repulsed  with  heavy  loss.  The 
rebels  retreated  leaving  their  dead  and  wounded  on  the 
field.  Some  hundreds  of  them  were  captured.  The 
rebels  are  supposed  to  number  15,000  to  20,000  men, 
and  it  was  thought  they  would  make  another  stand  at 
Kinston.  Nothing  appears  to  be  certainly  known  re- 
specting Gen.  Sherman.  It  is  supposed  he  has  entered 
North  Carolina,  but  all  intelligence  regarding  his  move- 
ments is  carefully  concealed  by  the  rebel  journals. 
Gen.  Lee  reported  to  the  rebel  War  Department,  under 
date  of  the  10th,  that  the  rebel  cavalry  commander, 
Wade  Hampton,  had  worsted  the  Federal  General  Kill- 
patrick,  capturing  many  wagons,  horses  and  prisoners, 
but  the  locality  of  the  engagement  is  not  given.  Gen. 
Sherman's  chief  quartermaster  has  arrived  at  Wilming- 
ton, and  all  the  transports  and  other  supply  vessels  have 
been  ordered  from  Charleston  and  Savannah  to  New 
'Inlet,  N.  C.  Later. — A  dispatch  direct  from  Gen.  Sher- 
man has  been  received,  dated  at  Laurel  Hill,  N.  C.  He 
says;  "We  are  all  well,  and  have  done  finely."  The 
details  are  not  for  publication  at  present.  Another  dis- 
patch from  General  Schofield  announces  the  defeat  of 
Bragg's  forces.  They  had  retreated  across  the  Neuse 
river. 

Southern  Items. — The  Georgia  Senate  has  passed  a 
resolution  declaring  that  it  does  not  concur  in  the  re- 
commendation of  Gov.  Brown  for  a  convention  of  the 
confederate  States.  The  bill  for  arming  slaves  was  re- 
considered in  the  rebel  Senate,  and  finally  passed  by 
one  majority.  The  Richmond  Sentinel  contends  that  the 
South  lost  nothing  by  the  capture  of  its  seaports,  but 
has  exchanged  weakness  of  position  for  strength  of  posi- 
tion, the  vulnerable  for  the  invulnerable,  the  accessible 
and  exposed  for  the  inaccessible  and  impregnable.  The 
Richmond  Whig  intimates  that  Gen.  Sherman's  advance 
has  been  baffled,  and  that  his  discomfiture  and  disgrace 
will  soon  he  announced.  The  Augusta  Constitutionalist 
publishes  an  account  of  the  capture  of  Columbia,  fur- 
nished by  a  resident  of  that  city.  Sherman's  army  was 
estimated  at  70,000,  not  including  cavalry,  none  of 
which  entered  Columbia.  The  troops  are  represented 
to  have  been  in  good  condition,  well  clothed  and  shod, 
and  marched  as  if  they  had  just  set  out  on  an  expedi- 
tion. They  were  under  excellent  discipline,  few  or  no 
private  residences  were  entered,  and  no  insults  or  out- 
rages were  attempted  on  the  inhabitants.  The  North 
Carolina  legislature  protests  against  the  arming  of  the 
slaves. 

The  Markets,  ^c. — The  following  were  the  quotations 
on  the  13th  inst.  Netu  York. — American  gold  opened  at 
190  and  sold  down  to  185,  closing  at  the  latter  rate. 
United  States  sixes,  1881, 1 10'  ;  ditto,  5-20, 1 1 1  J.  Super- 
fine State  flour,  $9.85  a  $10. 10.  Shipping  Ohio,  $10.85 
a  $11.10.  Baltimoreflour  fair  to  extra,  $10.65  a  $1 1.50. 
The  wheat  market  is  unsettled,  and  sales  limited. 
Amber  Michigan,  $2.33.  Oats,  $1.08  a  $1.11.  Rye, 
$1.67.  Yellow  corn,  $1.64  a  $1.67.  Midiilings  cotton, 
72  cts.  Sugars  have  declined,  sales  of  fair  Porto  Rico 
at  14  a  14^  ;  refined,  23  a  Philadelphia. — Super- 

fine flour,  $9  a  $9.50  ;  extra  and  fancy  brands,  $10  to 
$12.60.  Prime  red  wheat,  $2.40  a  $2.45  ;  white,  $2.55 
a  $2.70.  Rye,  $1.75.  Yellow  corn,  $1.55.  Oats,  95  a 
97  cts.  Clover-seed,  $16.50  a  $17.  The  offerings  of 
beef  cattle  reached  2400  head,  the  market  was  dull  and 
prices  1  a  2  cents  per  lb.  lower.  Prices  r.inged  at  $12 
a  $15,  for  common,  $16  a  $19  for  fair  to  good,  and  $20 
a  $23  for  prime  and  extra.  Hogs  sold  at  $19  a  $21, 
the  100  lb.  net,  and  sheep  at  10  a  12  cts.  per  lb.  gross. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  J.  Oliphant,  lo.,  per  J.  Fawcett,  A 
$2,  vol.  38  ;  from  A.  Garretson,  Agt.,  0.,  $1,  to  No. 
vol.  39,  and  for  J.  Briggs,  lo.,  $2,  vol.  38,  and  A.  Fra 
lo.,  $2,  to  No.  27,  vol.  38 ;  from  J.  W.  Satterthwaite, 
$5,  to  No.  27,  vol.  39  ;  from  N.  P.  Hall,  Agt.,  0.,  $2,  ^ 
38,  and  for  N.  H.  Armstrong,  and  Martha  Hollingswoi 
$2  each,  vol.  38,  and  I.  Cope,  45  cents,  to  No.  23,  ^ 
38;  from  Elizabeth  S.  Dean,  0.,  $2,  to  No.  18,  vol.  3 

Received,  from  Wm.  Blackburn  and  Family,  W 
Brownville,  Pa.,  $18.50  ;  from  A.  W.,  Medford,  N. 
$15,  for  the  Relief  of  the  Freedmen. 


NOTICE. 

A  Stated  Meeting  of  the  "  Women's  Aid,"  will  be  h 
at  501  Cherry  St.,  on  Seventh-day  afternoon,  the  L 
inst.,  at  half  "past  3  o'clock.  E.  L.  Smith, 

Secretary 


WANTED, 

By  a  young  Female  Friend,  a  situation  as  Teacher 
a  Friend's  family.  Address  A.  G.,  box  11,  Haddoafi 
P.  0.,  Camden  county,  N.  J. 

WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 

NOTICE  TO  MEMBERS  OF  PHILADELPHIA.  YEARLY  MEETIS 

If  there  are  any  members  of  Philadelphia  Yes 
Meeting  who  intend  to  send  children  to  Westto 
Boarding  School  next  session,  and  who  have  not  1, 
them  regularly  entered,  they  are  requested  to  make  i| 
mediate  application' for  their  admission,  such  child  j 
having  the  preference  over  all  others.  The  Girls  Sch  j 
is  now  nearly  full,  and  after  the  25th  instant  it  is  pi 
posed  to  fill  the  remaining  vacancies,  or  most  of  the' 
by  applicants  from  within  the  limits  of  other  Yeay 
Meetings,  several  of  whom  have  made  early  applicat  j 
and  are  waiting  for  admission.  I 


WANTED.  I 
A  suitable  young  Friend  is  wanted  to  take  charge f 
the  housekeeping  for  the  family  of  teachers,  &c., 
gaged  among  the  freed  people  near  Yorktown,  Va. 

Applications  may  be  made  to  Marmabuke  0.  Co| 
No.  1312  Filbert  street;  or  to  John  S.  Hilles,  No.i 
North  Juniper  street,  Philadelphia.  I 

WANTED.  I 
A  Nurse  will  be  wanted  on  the  Boys  side  at  WhI 
TOWN  Boarding  School,  to  enter  upon  her  duties  at  I 
commencement  of  the  Summer  Session.  I 
Application  maybe  made  to  the  Superintendent  I 
Matron  at  the  Institution  ;  or  to  the  Treasurer  at  il 
304  Arch  street,  Philada.,  or  to  any  of  the  Wool 
Friends  on  the  Committee  having  charge  of  the  Instil 
tion.    Earh'  application  is  requested. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 
near  prankfobd,  (twenty-third  ward,  PHILADELPH)) 

Physician  and  Superintendent, — Joshua  H.  Worthi  ■ 
ton,  M.  D.  i 

Application  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  may  ? 
made  to  the  Superinlendent,  to  Charlrs  Ellis,  CI 
of  the  Board  of  Managers,  No.  637  Market  Street,  Pb 
delphia,  or  to  any  other  Member  of  the  Board. 


Married,  at  Friends'  Meeting-house,  Sixth  Stro 
Philadelphia,  on  the  7th  inst.,  Thom.\s  H.  M'Collin 
Sarah  W.,  daughter  of  George  Peunock,  all  of  this  c 


Died,  on  the  22d  of  2d  mont\i  last,  Phebe  Jon 
widow  of  the  late  William  Jones,  aged  81  years,  a  mt 
ber  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  of  Philadelp  i 
for  the  Western  District.    To  tliis  beloved  Friend 
believe  it  was  given  to  realize  the  blessed  assuranctf 
her  Lord,  "  At  evening-time  there  shall  be  light."  Al 
during  her  sickness  she  expressed  at  different  times  r 
unshaken  faith  and  hope  in  the  mercy  and  mediatioi  f 
her  crucified  Redeemer.  Knowing  in  whom  she  had  • 
lievcd,  she  was  thus  found,  patiently  waiting  in  qiit 
hope  the  solemn,  final  change;  leaving  in  the  mindsf 
survivors  the  consoling  belief  that  she  is  now  foreveit 
rest  with  her  Lord.      Blessed  are  those  servants  wh  i 
the  Lord  when  He  cometh  shall  find  watching." 

 ,  3d  month  1st.,  1865,  in  the  9th  year  of  her  a  , 

Sallie  H.,  daughter  of  Susan  N.,  and  the  late  Josti 
E.  Haines.  .1 

 ,  on  Sixlh-day  morning,  the  10th  inst.,  at  'J 

residence  of  her  uncle,  Dr.  John  L.  Kile,  Elizabeth  i 
daughter  of  the  late  Joseph  and  Deborah  Kite,  aged  1 
years,  a  member  of  the  Northern  District  Monthly  Me- 
iug. 
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Self-Help. 

(Continued  from  page  226.) 

Drew  now  began  btisiness  on  his  own  account, 
lough  his  whole  capital  was  only  fourteen  shil- 
|ngs ;  but  his  steady  good  character  being  now 
roved,  a  neighbouring  miller  volunteered  a  loan, 
:hich  was  accepted,  and,  success  attending  his 
idustry,  the  debt  was  repaid  at  the  end  of  a  year. 
i.e  started  in  life  with  a  determined  resolution  to 
owe  no  man  anything,"  and  he  held  to  it  in  the 
idst  of  many  privations.    Often  he  went  to  bed 
ipperless,  to  avoid  rising  in  debt.  His  ambition 
:  as  to  achieve  independence  by  industry  and 
I  gid  economy,  and  in  this  he  gradually  succeeded. 
1  the  midst  of  incessant  toil,  he  labooired  to 
ry  forward  the  cultivation  of  bis  mind,  study- 
g  even  astronomy,  history,  and  metaphysics. 
.  ewas  induced  to  pursue  the  latter  study  chiefly 
cause  it  required  fewer  books  to  consult  than 
ther  of  the  others.  "  It  appeared  to  be  a  thorny 
ith,"  he  said,  "  but  I  determined,  nevertheless, 
enter,  and  accordingly  began  to  tread  it." 
Added  to  his  labours  in  sboemaking  and  meta- 
lysies,  Drew  became  a  local  preacher  and  a  class 
ader ;  overflowing  with  activity  he  also  entered 
gerly  into  the  discussion  of  politics,  and  he 
oRii  en  ran  some  risk  of  becoming  a  gad-about  and 
isybody.    Politicians  resorted  to  his  shoemak- 
g  shop  to  talk  politics,  and  he  went  to  theirs 
p'^:  r  a  similar  purpose.    This  so  encroached  upon 
s  time  that  he  found  it  necessary  sometimes  to 
)rk  until  midnight  to  make  up  for  the  hours 
Smist  during  the  day.  Shoemakers  are  proverbially 
ilitical  characters,  and  Drew's  fervor  soon  he- 
me the  talk  of  the  village.    While  busy  one 
ght  hammering  away  at  a  shoe-sole,  a  little  boy, 
'■ieing  a  light  in  the  shop,  put  his  mouth  to  the 
yhole  of  the  door,  and  called  out  in  a  shrill 
e,  "  Shoemaker  !  shoemaker  !  work  by  night 
d  run  about  by  day  \"    A  friend,  to  whom 
'  IJtew  afterwards  told  the  story,  asked,  "  And  did 
u  not  run  after  the  boy,  and  strap  him  ?"  "No, 
was  the  reply;  "had  a  pistol  been  fired  off 
my  ear,  I  could  not  have  been  more  dismayed 
confounded.    I  dropped  my  work,  and  said  to 
foteia ?self,  'True,  true!  but  you  shall  never  have 
wis'^l  it  to  say  of  me  again.'    To  me  that  cry  was  as 
( 3  voice  of  Grod,  and  it  has  been  a  word  in  season 
'""Jit  roughout  my  life.   I  learnt  from  it  not  to  leave 
*t  I  to-morrow  the  work  of  to-day,  or  to  idle  when 
i5t^ii])ught  to  be  working." 

uiiii  From  that  moment  Drew  dropped  politics,  and 
le  'sfeick  to  his  daily  work,  and  to  self-improvement 
i  his  spare  hours ;  but  he  never  allowed  the  latter 
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to  interfere  with  his  business,  though  it  frequent- 
ly broke  in  upon  his  rest.  He  married,  and 
thought  of  emigrating  to  America;  but  he  re- 
mained working  on.  His  literary  taste  first  took 
the  direction  of  poetical  composition ;  and  from 
some  of  the  fragments  which  have  been  prc^^'erved, 
it  appears  that  his  speculations  as  to  the  imma- 
teriality and  immortality  of  the  soul  had  their 
origin  in  these  poetical  musings.  His  study  was 
the  kitchen,  where  his  wife's  bellows  served  him 
for  a  desk;  and  he  wrote  amidst  the  cries  and 
cradlings  of  his  children.  Paine's  "  Age  of  Rea- 
son" having  come  out  about  this  time,  and  excited 
great  interest  amongst  young  readers,  he  com- 
posed a  pamphlet  in  refutation  of  its  arguments, 
which  was  published.  He  used  afterwards  to 
say  that  it  was  the  "Age  of  Reason"  that  made 
him  an  author.  Various  pamphlets  from  his  pen 
now  appeared  in  rapid  succession,  and  a  few  years 
later,  whilst  still  working  on  at  shoemaking,  he 
wrote  and  published  his  admirable  "  Essay  on  the 
Immateriality  and  Immortality  of  the  Human 
Soul,"  which  he  sold  for  twenty  pounds,  a  great 
sum  in  his  estimation  at  the  time.  The  book 
went  through  many  editions,  and  is  still  prized 

He  was  in  no  wise  puff"ed  up  by  his  siJccess,  as 
many  young  authors  are,  but,  long  after  he  had 
become  celebrated  as  a  writer,  used  to  be  seen 
sweeping  the  street  before  his  door,  or  helping 
his  apprentices  to  carry  in  the  winter's  coals. 
Some  one  telling  him  that  he  compromised  his 
dignity  by  so  doing,  he  replied,  "The  man  who 
is  ashamed  to  carry  in  his  own  coals  deserves  to 
sit  all  the  winter  by  an  empty  grate."  Nor  could 
he,  for  some  time,  bring  himself  to  regard  litera- 
ture as  a  profession  to  live  by.  His  first  care' was 
to  secure  an  honest  livelihood  by  his  business, 
and  to  put  into  the  "  lottery  of  literary  success," 
as  he  termed  it,  only  the  surplus  of  his  time.  But 
a  new  and  honorable  sphere  of  life  now  opened 
before  him;  and,  at  the  invitation  of  Dr.  Coke, 
he  entered  into  an  engagement  with  that  gentle- 
man to  assist  him  in  the  arrangement  and  comple- 
tion of  certain  works  in  which  he  was  engaged. 
He  continued  an  active  literary  career  in  connec- 
tion  with  the  Wesleyan  body,  editing  one  of  their 
magazines,  and  superintending  the  publication  of 
many  of  their  denominational  works,  writing  also 
in  the  "  Eclectic  Review,"  compiling  and  pub- 
lishing a  valuable  history  of  his  native  county, 
Cornwall,  with  numerous  other  works.  Of  him- 
self he  truly  said,  "  Raised  from  one  of  the  lowest 
stations  in  society,  I  have  endeavored  through 
life  to  bring  my  family  into  a  state  of  respecta- 
bility, by  honest  industry,  frugality,  and  a  high 
regard  for  my  moral  character.  Divine  Provi- 
dence smiled  on  my  exertions,  and  crowned  my 
wishes  with  success." 

The  late  Joseph  Hume  pursued  a  different 
career  in  life,  but  worked  in  an  equally  conscien- 
tious spirit.  He  was  a  man  of  moderate  parts, 
but  of  great  industry,  and  unimpeachable  honesty 
of  purpose.  The  motto  of  his  life  was  "Perse- 
verance," and  well  he  acted  up  to  it.  His  father 
dying  while  he  was  a  mere  child,  his  mother 
opened  a  small  shop  in  Montrose,  and  toiled  hard 
to  maintain  her  family  and  bring  them  up  respect- 


ably.   Joseph  she  put  apprentice  to  a  surgeon, 
and  educated  for  the  medical  profession.  Having 
got  his  diploma,  he  made  several  voyages  to  India 
as  ship's  surgeon,  and  afterwards  obtained  a  cadet- 
ship  in  the  company's  service.    None  worked 
harder,  or  lived  more  temperately,  than  he  did; 
and,  securing  the  confidence  of  his  superiors,  who 
found  him  a  capable  man  in  the  performance  of 
his  duty,  they  gradually  promoted  him  to  higher 
rank.    In  1803  he  was  with  the  division  of  the 
army  under  Grcneral  Powell  in  the  Mahratta  war; 
and  the  interpreter  having  died,  Hume,  who  had 
meanwhile  studied  and  mastered  the  native  lan- 
guage, was  appointed  to  the  office.    He  was  also 
made  chief  of  the  medical  staff.    But  as  if  this 
were  not  enough  to  occupy  his  full  working  power, 
he  undertook  in  addition  the  offices  of  paymaster 
and  postmaster,  and  satisfactorily  performed  their 
duties.    He  also  undertook  large  contracts  for 
supplying  the  commissariat,  which  he  conducted 
with  advantage  to  the  army  and  profit  to  himself. 
After  about  ten  years'  unremitting  labour,  he  re- 
turned to  England  with  a  competency;  and  one 
of  his  first  acts  was  to  make  provision  for  the 
poorer  members  of  his  family. 

But  Joseph  Hume  was  not  a  man  idly  to  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  his  industry  ;  indeed,  work  and  occu- 
pation were  necessary  for  his  comfort  and  happi- 
ness.   To  make  himself  fully  acquainted  with  the 
actual  state  of  his  own  country  and  the  condition 
of  the  people,  he  visited  every  town  in  the  United 
Kingdom  which  enjoyed  any  degree  of  manufac- 
turing celebrity.  Afterwards  he  travelled  abroad, 
gathering  a  store  of  experience  of  men  and  states. 
Returned  to  England,  he  entered  Parliament  in 
1812,  and  continued  a  member  of  that  assembly, 
with  a  short  interruption,  for  a  period  of  about 
thirty-four  years.    His  first  recorded  speech  was 
on  the  subject  of  public  education,  and  through- 
out his  long  and  honorable  career  he  took  an  ac- 
tive and  earnest  interest  in  that  and  all  other 
questions  calculated  to  elevate  and  improve  the 
condition  of  the  people, — criminal  reform,  savings- 
banks,  free-trade,  economy  and  retrenchment, 
extended  representation,  and  such  like  measures, 
all  of  which  he  indefatigably  promoted.  What- 
ever subject  he  undertook,  he  worked  at  with  all 
his  might.    He  was  not  a  good  speaker,  but  what 
he  said  was  believed  to  proceed  from  the  lips  of 
an  honest,  single-minded,  accurate  man.   If  ridi- 
cule, as  Shaftesbury  says,  be  the  test  of  truth, 
Joseph  Hume,  stood  the  test  well.    No  man  was 
more  laughed  at,  but  there  he  stood  perpetually, 
and  literally,  "at  his  post."    He  was  usually 
beaten  on  a  division,  but  the  influence  which  he 
exercised  was  nevertheless  deeply  felt,  and  many 
important  financial  improvements  were  effected 
by  him  even  with  the»vote  directly  against  him. 
The  amount  of  hard  word  which  he  contrived  to 
get  through  was  something  extraordinary.  He 
rose  at  six,  wrote  letters  and  arranged  his  papers 
for  the  House ;  then,  after  breakfast,  he  received 
persons  on  business,  sometimes  as  many  as  twenty 
in  a  morning.  The  House  rarely  assembled  with» 
out  him,  and  though  the  debate  were  prolonged 
to  two  or  three  o'clock  in  the  following  morning, 
be  sure  you  would  find  Hume's  name  in  any 
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divisioa  that  took  place.  In  short,  to  perform 
the  work  which  Hume  did,  extending  over  so 
long  a  period,  in  the  face  of  so  many  administra- 
tions, week  after  week,  year  after  year, — to  be 
outvoted,  beaten,  laughed  at,  standing  on  many 
occasions  almost  alone, — to  persevere  in  the  face 
of  every  discouragement,  preserving  his  temper 
unruffled,  never  relaxing  in  his  energy  or  his 
hope,  and  living  to  sec  the  greater  number  of  his 
measures  adopted  with  acclamation,  must  be  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  most  marvellous  things  of 
its  kind  in  the  history  of  human  character. 

(To  1)0  coutinued.) 

letters,  &c.  of  Early  Friends. 

(Continued  from  page  210.) 

George  Whilehcad  to  George  Fox. 
London,  4th  of  Third  montb,  [fifth  rao.]  1664. 

Dear  G.  F. — Having  this  opportunity  to  send 
t6  thee,  I  thought  meet  to  acquaint  thee  some- 
what of  affairs  here,  since  my  last  letter  to  thee. 

As  to  meetings  in  the  city,  they  are  well  and 
generally  quiet,  only  on  first-days  [Friends  are] 
kept  out  of  the  Mouth  [Bull  and  Mouth.]  The 
last  first-day  I  was  there  in  the  street,  and  had  a 
very  good  service,  and  a  great  resort  there  was; 
and  in  the  afternoon  had  a  very  good  meeting  in 
Horsid-down  [Horsleydown.] 

The  Bill  against  the  Sectaries  I  do  not  under- 
stand that  it  is  passed  in  the  Upper  House,  but 
in  the  Lower  it  is ;  and  [is]  expected  to  be  in 
both. 

M.  F.'s  address  [(?)  partly  torn]  about  your 
sufferings  there,  was  last  week  delivered  to  the 

K  [king,]  by  Eliz.  Bell  and  another  Friend, 

who  were  ordered  by  the  King  to  go  up  yesterday 
for  an  answer,  to  the  Secretary;  which  accordingly 
they  did  :  his  answer  was  to  this  effect, — that 
nothing  could  be  done  in  it  by  the  K — g,  but  he 
had  left  it  to  the  Council  and  the  Parliament. 

Since  I  came  to  this  city,  I  have  been  some- 
what troubled  that  the  books  of  sufferings  were  not 

delivered  sooner;  how  E.  H,  [Ellis  Hookes] 

ordered  the  business  I  know  not.   Yesterday 

I  went  up  and  down  a  great  part  of  the  day  about 
getting  them  delivered ; — this  day  I  expect  a 
pretty  quantity  of  them  will  be  given,  and  Gilbert 

L  [Latey]  is  this  morning  to  make  way  for 

the  women  that  are  to  deliver  them. 

E..  Farnsworth  and  Thomas  Killam  are  newly 
come  into  the  city;  and  John  Higgins,  Robert 
Lodge,  Jo.  Moone,  and  John  Gibson,  I  think, 
are  all  at  present  in  the  city.  I  know  nothing 
now  but  staying  a  good  while  here,  for  there  is 
some  necessity  on  me.  If  the  Friends  that  came 
from  London  be  there,  [probably  at  Lancaster,] 
remember  mc  to  them,  and  to  thy  fellow  prisoners 
M.  F.  and  the  rest.    Thy  dear  brother. 

G.  WuiTEHEAD. 

Rebecca  Travers  is  gone  towards  Ipswich  to  the 

prisoners.  Let  me  know  whither  to  direct, 

when  I  send  by  the  post;  and  direct  thou  to  W. 
Travers  at  the  Three  Feathers  in  Watling  street. 

From  the  Original. 

A  curious  circumstance  occurred  in  Parliament 
respecting  this  Bill  against  Conventicles  :  a  clause 
concerning  Friends,  intended  to  stand  as  part  of 
the  Bill,  and  which  had  passed  as  such  in  the 
House  of  Peers,  was  lost,  before  it  reached  the 
Commons.  A  conference  was  accordingly  had 
between  the  two  Houses  on  the  third  reading, 
upon  which  the  Earl  of  Anglesey  reported  to  the 
House  of  Peers :  ^Lords'  Journals  under  date 
"  May  16,1664."]  "  That  the  House  of  Commons 
acquainted  their  lord.ships  at  this  conference,  that 
since  the  last  free  conference,  they,  looking  into 
the  said  Bill  against  seditious  conventicles,  find 


the  proviso  concerning  the  Quakers  missing, 
which  they  conceive  to  be  a  material  part  of  the 
Bill :  therefore,  they  desire  this  House  to  supply 
the  defect."  It  was  avowed  by  some  Peers  that 
the  Bill,  with  the  said  proviso,  was  delivered  to 
Sergeant  Charleton.  A  committee  of  Peers  then 
searched  for  the  original  draft  of  the  proviso, 
which  was  found,  and  agreed  to  be  the  same  :  the 
lost  clause  was  then  returned  to  the  Commons, 
and  the  Bill  was  only  just  in  time  to  receive  the 
royal  assent. 

This  Act  against  Conventicles  came  into  force 
the  1st  of  the  month  called  July  of  this  year,  and 
it  was  to  continue  for  thee  years.  "It  may  not 
be  improper  (writes  G.  Whitehead)  to  give  some 
account  of  this  second  Act  of  Parliament,  design- 
ed not  only  for  our  imprisonment,  but  also  for  our 
banishment  out  of  the  land  of  our  nativity  ;  and 
tliat  with  moie  expedition  than  could  be  effected 
by  the  first  Act  [against  Quakers;]  though  the 
Lord  our  God  would  not  suffer  that  design  of 
banishment,  to  take  any  such  general  effect  against 
us,  as  was  desired  by  our  invidious  persecutors ; 
for  by  his  judgments  He  in  a  great  measure  frus- 
trated our  adversaries.  Howbeit  many  of  our  in- 
nocent Friends  were  sentenced  to  banishment; 
yet  but  few  (in  comparison)  were  actually  shipped 
away,  or  banished  out  of  the  land."  This  Act 
provided  that  if  any  person  above  sixteen  years  of 
age  were  convicted  of  being  present  at  any  meet- 
ing, conventicle,  &c.,  under  colour  or  pretence  of 
any  exercise  of  religion,  in  other  manner  than  is 
allowed  by  the  liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England, 
he  should  be  fined  £5.  or  be  imprisoned  three 
months  :  for  the  second  offence  £10.  or  six  months 
imprisonment;  and  for  the  third  offence  to  be 
transported  for  seven  years  :  the  offender's  goods 
to  be  distrained  upon  for  expenses  of  transporta 
tion.  "Under  the  power  of  this  Act,  our  reli 
gious  assemblies  were  often  disturbed  and  broken, 
by  the  persecuting  agents,  officers,  and  soldiers, 
and  many  of  us  apprehended  and  brought  before 
magistrates; — and  no  matter  of  evil  fact  proved 
against  any  of  us,  but  for  worshipping  the  Lord 
Almighty  according  to  their  consciences.  Great 
were  the  sufferings  of  Friends  in  consequence  of 
this- cruel  Act; — many  were  made  widows  and 
fatherless,  and  honest  industrious  Friends  and 
their  families  grievously  distressed,  fined,  and 
spoiled  of  their  property." 

Mari/  Fell  to  her  Mother  Margaret  Fell. 

Mile-end  Green,  near  London,  27th 

of  Fourth  month  [sixth  mo.]  1664. 

Endeared  and  tender-hearted  mother,  —  My 
duty  and  very  dear  love  is  freely  given  and  re- 
membered unto  thee,  as  also  my  very  dear  love  is 
to  dear  G.  F. 

This  is  chiefly  to  let  thee  understand,  that  yes- 
terday sis  [sister]  and  I  were  at  Whitehall;  where 
we  spoke  to  the  king,  and  told  him  that  if  he 
would  please  to  signify  something  to  the  judges, 
before  they  went  their  circuit,  to  release  you ; 
otherwise  it  would  be  past,  for  the  time  drew  very 
near  of  the  Assizes.  He  said  he  would  release 
you,  if  we  would  promise  you  would  not  go  to 
meetings.  Sister  said,  we  could  make  no  such 
engagement;  for  the  meeting  hath  been  kept 
many  years,  and  never  hath  done  any  harm.  He 
said,  '  Cannot  your  mother  keep  within  her  own 
family,  as  she  may  have  five  [persons  present;] — 
but  she  must  have  such  tumultuous  meetings.' 
We  said,  she  hath  no  such  meetings ;  .  they  are 
only  her  neighbours  that  come.  The  king  said, 
there  were  .some  Quakers  in  the  last  plot.  Sister 
said,  that  could  not  be  proved.  He  said,  he  had 
letters  [about]  it,  and  their  names.  So  Chifines 
bid  us  come  on  the  fourth-day;  [and]  we  do  in- 


tend to  go  to-morrow.  I  was  there  about  a  week 
since,  and  told  the  king  that  now  the  Assizes 
drew  very  near,  if  he  did  not  do  something  for 
thee,  they  would  run  thee  into  a  praemunire,  and 
get  thy  estate  from  thee  and  thy  children  ;  and  I 
desired  him  to  take  it  into  consideration.  He 
was  then  very  loving  to  me,  and  said  he  would 
take  it  into  consideration  ;  and  he  said,  '  they  shall 
not  have  her  estate  from  her :'  he  took  me  by  the 
hand  as  soon  as  he  came  near  me.  I  also  spoke 
to  Prince  Rupert,  and  desired  him  to  put  the  king 
in  mind  of  it;  and  he  said,  he  would  do  what  he 
could  in  it;  and  went  then  to  the  king  and  spoke 
to  him.  Prince  [Rupert]  hath  always  been  verj 
oving  to  Friends,  and  hath  often  spoke  to  thi 
king  about  you.  j 
Sister  gives  the  renewed  remembrance  of 'he! 
entire  love  to  thee  and  dear  G.  F.,  as  also  dotl 

my  brother.  1  suppose  sisters  Isabel  and  Sara) 

will  be  gone  :  remember  me  to  sisters  Susann 

and  Rachel. 

I  am  thy  dutiful  and  obedient  daughter, 

Mary  Fell. 

George  Whitehead  to  George  Fox  and  Margan 
Fell. 

White  Lion  Prison  in  Southwark,  the  i 
12th  of  Fifth  month  [seventh  mo.]  1664! 
Dear  G.  F.  an4  Margaret, — My  dear  and  ui 
right  love  is  to  you  both,  and  to  the  rest  ( 
Friends  with  you.    Since  the  writing  of  the  ei 
closed,  I  thought  meet  to  send  it  you,  having  m 
freedom  at  present  to  write  much  into  the  uort 
by  post.  A.  P.  [Alex.  Parker]  and  R.  F.  [Richai , 
Farnsworth]  are  in  the  city,  and  yet  at  libertj 
G  :  I  got  thy  paper  to  Friends  printed,  as  the 
desired,  and  disposed  of  several  more.    S.  '. 
[Samuel  Fisher]  and  Jos.  Fuce  are  prisoners  sti 
but  have  liberty  from  the  keeper  for  a  little  ti 
but  we  are  to  be  kept  without  bail,  &c.    I  1^ 
met  with  some  hard  usage  since  I  came  here; 
first  night  we  came,  we  were  put  into  the  com 
felon's  ward,  because  we  could  not  agree  to  u 
hold  the  gaoler's  oppression  :  and  then  the  feldl 
took  our  money  from  us  out  of  our  pockets,  f 
their  drunken  custom  called  "garnish  :"  and  t 
place  was  so  noisome,  that  we  had  not  whereon 
lay  our  head  to  rest :  but  I  doubt  not  but  t 
Lord  will  work  through  all  these  things  for  i 
It  is  well  I  am  in  this  prison,  and  I  am  satisfi 
in  it.    Farewell,  your  dear  brother, 

G.  W. 

A  few  days  after  his  commitment  to  this  prisi 
G.  W.  was  accused  of  having  been  concerned 
a  plot  in  the  north,  and  that  his  name  was  d 
guised  :  whereupon  he  was  carried  in  a  boat 
Whitehall,  guarded  with  musketeers  and  ( 
jailer  with  them,  where  lie  was  examined  :  1 
one  "stepped  in  on  the  occasion,  who  seemedi 
be  an  ancient  gentleman,  and  hearing  my  accu 
tell  me  my  name  was  not  Whitehead,  contradic 
him,  saying,  he  has  jfvrit  divers  books,  to  wh' 
his  name  is  in  print :  this  gave  a  check  to  h ' 
and  prevented  further  examination."  G. 
afterwards  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  State  to  clp 
himself  of  those  false  insinuations,  and  the  maljl 
elropped.  He  was  released  out  of  prison,  wlji 
the  three  months  were  expired  for  which  he  ll 
been  committed. —  G.  TF.'s  Christian  Progr 
p.  282. 


The  above  letter  speaks  of  Samuel  Fisher 
Joseph  Fuce,  respecting  whom  Besse  gives 
following  account : — 

"  About  the  end  of  this  summer,  1663,  San: 


Fisher,  Joseph   Fuce,  George  Brigstock, 
Thomas  Moore,  were  taken  together  in  a  meet 
at  Charlewood,  and  committed  to  the  White  1  a 
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Prison  in  Soutliwark,  where  they  lay  till  two  of 
them,  viz.  Samuel  Fisher  and  Joseph  Fuce  died. 
Samuel  Fisher  was  a  man  of  great  parts  and  litera- 
ture, formerly  a  parish  preacher  at  Lydd  in  Kent, 
but  voluntarily  relinquished  his  benefice  of  about 
£400  per  annum,  and  joined  in  society  with  the 
people  called  Baptists  for  some  time.  In  the 
-year  1655,  he  became  convinced  of  the  Truth  as 
J'j  professed  by  the  people  called  Quakers ;  and 
through  obedience  thereto,  he  became  a  faithful 
minister  of  the  same,  and  travelled  much  in  the 
work  and  service  of  the  Lord,  not  only  in  Eng- 
land, but  in  other  countries.  At  Dunkirk,  in 
Flanders,  he  had  good  service,  in  testifying  against 
ihe  idolatry  of  the  priests  and  friars,  and  in  de- 
jlaring  Truth  to  the  English  garrison  there.  He 
ifterwards  travelled  on  foot  over  the  Alps  to 
R.ome,  and  bore  a  faithful  testimony  against  the 
Papists  in  that  city.  After  his  return  to  Eng- 
and,  in  the  four  last  years  of  his  life,  his  suffer- 
ngs  were  very  great ;  for  in  1661  he  was  several 
nonths  a  prisoner  in  the  Gate-house  in  West- 
ninster.  Soon  after  his  release  thence,  he  was 
ipprehended  passing  the  streets,  and  sent  to  Wood- 
treet  Compter,  and  after  some  time  had  to  Gruild- 
lall,  where,  refusing  to  take  the  oaths,  he  was 
jommitted  to  Newgate,  and  lay  there  about  twelve 
nonths;  and  in  a  short  time  after  his  discharge, 
le  was  taken  again  at  Charlewood,  and  sent  to 
jrison  in  Southwark,  as  before  related ;  where 
ifter  two  years  continuance,  he  rested  from  his 
abours  in  perfect  peace  with  the  Lord,  and  was 
jyell  beloved  both  by  the  brotherhood  and  others; 
;or  as  he  excelled  in  natural  parts  and  acquired 
ibilities,  so  was  he  exemplary  for  his  christian 
lumility  and  condescension,  in  meekness  instruct- 
ng  those  that  opposed  him,  and  incessantly  labour- 
ng,  either  by  word  or  writing,  to  spread  and  pro- 
mote the  doctrine  of  Truth  among  the  children 
f  men.  He  died  on  the  last  day  of  the  month 
ailed  August,  1665. 

"Joseph  Fuce  travelled  in  many  countries  in 
the  work  of  the  ministry,  and  had  an  excellent 
yift  for  the  convincing  of  gainsayers,  being  fre- 
quently exercised  in  disputes  with  Independent, 
Baptists,  and^other  preachers.  He"  was  a  man  of 
patient,  meek  spirit,  and  very  laborious  in  the 
work  of  the  ministry,  whereunto  God  had  called 
him. — Besse's  Sufferings,  vol.  i.  p.  691  &  693. 
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Antiquity  of  Glass  making. — "  All  writers  on 
the  subject  of  glass  manufacture  fail  to  ^how  any- 
thing decisive  upon  the  precise  period  of  its  inven- 
tion. Some  suppose  it  to  have  been  invented  be- 
fore the  flood.  Nervi  traces  its  antiquity  to  the 
yet  problematical  time  of  Job. 

"  The  first  glass-houses,  well  authenticated,  were 
erected  in  the  city  of  Tyre.  Modern  writers  up- 
on the  subject  generally  refer  to  Pliny  in  estab- 
lishing the  fact  that  the  Phoenicians  were  the  in- 
ventors of  the  art  of  glass-making.  The  tradition 
is  that  the  art  was  originally  brought  to  light  un- 
der the  following  circumstances.  A  vessel  being 
driven  by  a  storm  to  take  shelter  at  the  mouth. of 
the  river  Belus,  the  crew  were  obliged  to  remain 
there  some  length  of  time.  In  the  process  of 
cooking,  afire  was  made  upon  the  ground,  where- 
on was  abundance  of  the  herb  '  kale.'  That  plant 
burning  to  ashes,  the  saline  properties  became  in- 
corporated with  the  sand.  This  causing  vitrifica- 
tion, the  compound  now  called  glass  was  the  re- 
sult. The  fact  becoming  known,  the  inhabitants 
of  Tyre  and  Sidon  essayed  the  work,  and  brought 
the  new  invention  into  practical  use.  This  is  the 
tradition :  but  modern  science  demonstrates  the 
false  philosophy,  if  not  the  incorrectness,  of  Pliny's 
account ;  and  modern  manufacturers  will  readily 
detect  the  error,  from  the  impossibility  of  melting 


silex  and  soda  by  the  heat  necessary  for  the  ordi- 
nary boiling  purposes.  It  is  a  well-authentica- 
ted fact  however,  that  there  were  whole  streets  in 
Tyre  entirely  occupied  .by  glass-works  ;  and  his- 
tory makes  no  mention  of  any  works  of  this  char- 
acter at  an  earlier  period  than  the  time  mentioned 
by  Pliny. 

"  It  was  during  the  reign  of  Nero,  so  far  as  we 
can  discover,  that  the  first  perfectly  clear  glass,  re- 
sembling crystal,  was  manufactured.  Pliny  states 
that  Nero,  for  two  cups  of  ordinary  size,  with  han- 
dles, gave  six  thousand  sestertia,  equal  in  our  cur- 
rency to  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars ;  and  that  rich  articles  of  glass  were  in 
such  general  use  among  the  wealthy  Romans  as 
almost  to  supersede  articles  of  gold  and  silver. 

"  It  is  not  strange  that  the  strict  secrecy  with 
which  the  business  was  conducted  in  the  Middle 
Ages  should  have  invested  the  art  with  an  air  of 
romance  ;  and  legends,  probably  invented  for  the 
purpose,  created  a  maximum  of  wonder  among  the 
uninitiated.  The  government  of  Venice  also  ad- 
ded, by  its  course,  to  the  popular  notions  regard- 
ing the  high  mystery  of  the  art,  conferring,  as  it 
did,  the  title  of  '  Gentlemen'  (no  idle  title  in 
those  days)  on  all  who  became  accomplished  in 
the  manufacture.  Howell,  in  his  '  Familiar  Let- 
ters,' dated  from  Venice  in  1621,  says  : — '  Not 
without  reason,  it  being  a  rare  kind  of  knowledge 
and  chemistry,  to  transmute  the  dull  bodies  of 
dust  and  sand,  for  they  are  the  only  ingredients, 
to  such  pellucid,!^  dainty  body  as  we  see  crystal 
glass  is.' " 

"  A  French  writer,  who  published  an  elaborate 
work  in  twelve  books  upon  the  subject  of  glass 
manufacture,  after  it  had  been  introduced  into 
France,  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  rise 
and  progress  of  the  art  in  that  country,  the  en- 
couragement it  received,  and  the  high  estimation 
in  which  it  was  held.  After  stating  that  it  was 
introduced  in  France  from  Venice,  he  says  : — 
" '  The  workmen  who  are  employed  in  this  noble 
art  are  gentlemen,  for  they  admit  none  but  such. 
They  have  obtained  many  large  privileges,  the 
principal  whereof  is  to  work  themselves,  without 
derogating  from  their  nobility.  Those  who  ob- 
tained these  privileges  first  were  gentlemen  by 
birth ;  and  their  privilege  running,  that  they  may 
exercise  this  art  without  derogating  from  their 
nobility,  as  a  sufficient  proof  of  it,  which  has  been 
comfirmed  by  all  our  kings;  and  in  all  inquiries 
that  have  been  made  into  counterfeit  nobilities, 
never  was  any  one  attainted  who  enjoyed  these 
privilges,  having  always  maintained  their  honor 
down  to  their  posterity.'  Baron  Von  Lowhen 
states,  in  his  'Analysis  of  nobility  in  its  Origin,' 
that  'so  useful  were  the*'glass-makers  at  one  period 
in  Venice,  and  so  considerable  the  revenue  accru- 
ing to  the  republic  from  their  manufacture,  that, 
to  encourage  the  men  engaged  in  it  to  remain  in 
Murano,  the  senate  made  them  all  burgesses  of 
Venice,  and  allowed  nobles  to  marry  their  daugh 
ters  ;  whereas,  if  a  nobleman  marries  the  daugh- 
ter of  any  other  tradesman,  the  issue  is  not  repu- 
ted noble.'  " — Scientific  American. 


The  Pickle  Business  in  Massachusetts. — Lin- 
coln is  one  of  the  most  famous  towns  in  the  State 
for  raising  pickles.  Many  of  the  farmers  have 
from  one  to  five,  and  even  ten  acres, ,  devoted  to 
this  produce.  One  man,  from  two  and  a  half 
acres  of  vines,  has  gathered  at  two  pickings  67,000 
pickles.  They  pick  about  three  times  a  week,  in 
warm,  fair  weather.  One  man  gathered  from  his 
five  acres  at  one  picking  80,000.  Another  man 
has  realized  from  his  ten  planted  with  cucumbers, 
in  one  season,  $1,200.  They  are  selling  them 
now  for  $1,80  per  thousand. — Boston  Traveller. 


For  "The  Triend." 

Mnsings  and  Memories. 

PROMPT  OBEDIENCE. 

Oh  the  value,  the  inestimable  value  to  youth, 
of  a  habit  of  prompt  obedience  to  parental  com- 
mands. An  anecdote  strikingly  illustrating  this, 
as  well  as  setting  forth  christian  heroism  of  an 
exalted  character,  has  recently  occurred  in  Prus- 
sia. On  one  of  the  rail  roads  in  that  country,  a 
switch  tender  was  just  taking  his  place,  in  order 
to  turn  a  coming  train  then  in  sight,  on  to  a  differ- 
ent track,  to  prevent  a  collision  with  a  train  ap- 
proachinir  in  a  contrary  direction.  Just  at  this 
moment,  on  turning  h^  head,  he  discerned  his 
little  son  playing  on  the  track  of  the  advancing 
engine.  What  could  he  do.  Thought  was  quick 
at  such  a  uioment  of  peril !  He  might  spring  to 
his  child  and  rescue  him,  but  he  could  not  do 
this  and  turn  the  switch  in  time,  and  for  want  of 
that,  hundreds  of  lives  might  be  lost.  Although 
in  sore  trouble,  he  could  not  neglect  his  greater 
duty,  but  exclaiming  with  a  loud  voice  to  his  son, 
Lie  down,  he  laid  hold  of  the  switch,  and  saw  the 
train  safely  turned  on  to  its  proper  track.  His 
boy,  accustomed  to  obedience,  did  as  his  father 
commanded  him,  and  the  fearful  heavy  train  thun- 
dered over  him.  Little  did  the  passengers  dream, 
as  they  found  themselves  quietly  resting  on  that 
turnout,  what  terrible  anguish  their  approach  had 
that  day  caused  to  one  noble  heart.  The  father 
rushed  forward  to  where  his  boy  lay,  fearful  lest 
he  should  find  only  a  mangled  corpse,  but  to  his 
great  joy  and  thankful  gratitude,  he  found  him 
alive  and  unharmed.  Prompt  obedience  had 
saved  him.  Had  he  paused  to  argue,  to  reason 
whether  it  were  best, — death,  and  fearful  mutila- 
tion of  body,  would  have  resulted.  The  circum- 
stances ■  connected  with  this  event,  were  made 
known  to  the  king  of  Prussia,  who  the  next  day 
sent  for  the  man  and  presented  him  with  a  medal 
of  honor  for  his  heroism. 

This  is  a  striking  case  of  highest  duty,  triumph- 
ing over  warm,  parental  feelings.  Dear  reader, 
couldst  thou  have  done  as  this  switch  tender  did  ? 
Consider.  Thy  darling, — the  delight  of  thy  eyes, 
the  joy  of  thy  heart,  about  to  be  crushed  and 
mangled  by  that  coming  train,  and  thou  couldst 
save  him  by  neglecting  the  switch  !  The  momen- 
tary contest  in  the  bosom  of  this  noble  man,  must 
have  been  intensely  agonizing.  We  can  all  re- 
joice with  him  when  he  found  his  obedient  child 
uninjured  by  the  mighty  hurricane  of  power,  that 
had  whirled  over  his  head, — but  let  us  pause  and 
consider,  could  we  have  done  as  he  did  I  And 
then  another  question  may  well  claim  the  serious 
thoughtfulness  of  parents ;  have  we  brought  up 
our  children  in  such  habits  of  prompt,  unhesitat- 
ing obedience,  as  characterised  his  little  boy. 

In  our  daily  walks  through  life,  let  us  habitu- 
ally endeavour  to  allow  the  promptings  of  highest 
duty,  always  to  bear  rule  over  our  thoughts,  words, 
and  actions.  There  are  natural  obligations  rest- 
ing on  us,  belonging  to  our  stations  and  places  in 
life,  which  we  are  bound  to  fulfil,  unless  there  is 
a  higher,  holier  law,  requiring  a  different  action. 
The  duty  of  a  parent  to  save  his  child  in  such  a 
season  of  peril,  is  one  prompted  by  nature,  and  yet 
we  can  see,  that  in  the  case  we  have  narrated, 
there  may  be  a  public  duty  more  imperative  to  a 
noble,  conscientious  man,  than  the  promptings  of 
parental  obligation  and  natural  affection.  The 
duty  of  parents  to  comfort  their  families  with  their 
presence,  and  to  watch  over  the  dear  children 
committed  to  their  trust,  no  christian  will  deny, 
yet  how  often  in  obedience  to  the  Lord's  requir- 
ings,  have  religiously  concerned  fathers  and  mo- 
thers, left  their  habitations,  and  faithful  watch 
over  their  flocks,  to  travel  in  the  work  of  the 
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ministry,  or  to  fill  up  their  other  duties,  in  the  mi- 
litant church.  May  we  ever  give  the  most  earn- 
est heed  in  fulfilling  the  duties  appertaining  to 
the  new  creation,  to  the  being  born  again,  to  such 
bs  devolve  upon  us  as  servants  of  Christ,  as  his 
obedient  children,  whose  highest  rule  is,  the 
teachings  of  his  Spirit,  the  inward  manifesta- 
tions of  his  will.  The  general  rule  of  life  to  the 
christian  is,  '  seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God, 
and  all  things  necessary  shall  be  added.'  If  we 
do  obey  in  the  first  place,  the  requirings  of  hea- 
venly duty,  there  will  be  a  beautiful  harmony  in 
our  actions,  and  we  shall  be  found  filling  up  our 
social  obligations  to  our  jieigh hours,  and  in  our 
own  families.  It  often  happens,  when  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  Lord's  will,  his  children  have  been 
led  to  take  up  the  cross  to  some  afi'ectionate  nat- 
ural prompting,  he  has  been  very  merciful  to  them 
therein.  He  has  given  them  his  peace  for  obe 
dience,  has  exercised  a  kind  watchful  care  over 
families  committed  to  him,  when  they  have  been 
away  in  his  service,  and  has  indeed  caused  his 
blessing  to  rest  upon  them,  as  it  did  of  old  on  the 
household  of  Obed-edom. 

Prompt  obedience  to  the  commands  of  our  chris 
tian  parents  is  a  duty  always  safe,  and  always 
tending  to  our  safety.  We  may  not  be  in  danger 
of  being  crushed  by  engines  of  power  if  we  hesi- 
tate, but  we  are  always  liable,  if  we  wilfully  pause, 
of  falling  into  temptation  and  the  snares  of  the 
Evil  one,  and  of  being  more  and  more  leavened 
into  the  spirit  of  disobedience,  which  ever  tends 
to  our  spiritual  destruction. 

Prompt  obedience  to  parents,  often  in  the  Lord's 
leadings,  seems  to  pave  the  way  for  obedience 
unto  him.  His  commands  come  to  us  by  day  and 
by  night,  and  there  is  always  soul-saving  efficacy 
in  obedience  thereto.  Are  we  running  on  in  a 
course  of  vanity  and  folly ;  hearken  to  his  inward 
voice,  bidding  us  touch  not,  taste  not,  handle  not. 
Seek  to  become  more  and  more  acquainted  with 
that  voice ;  and  the  easiest  way  to  that  knowledge, 
is  by  rendering  prompt  obedience  to  all  its  com- 
mands which  we  do  know.  "  He  that  doeth  the 
■will  shall  know  of  the  doctrine,"  said  our  blessed 
Saviour,  and  this  certainly  implies  that  all  his 
obedient  children  shall  be  more  and  more  taught 
of  bim.  "Thy  children  shall  be  all  taught  of 
the  Lord,  and  great  shall  be  the  peace  of  thy  chil- 
dren." 

During  the  American  revolution,  our  late  Friend 
Jesse  Haines,  resided  with  his  parents  in  Ches- 
ter county,  Pennsylvania.  During  the  excitement 
of  the  time,  one  of  his  brothers  was  induced  to 
join  the  English  army.  Their  father  upon  learn- 
ing this  sorrowful  fact,  laid  his  commands  upon 
his  sou  Jesse  to  see  his  brother,  and  to  obtain  his 
release  from  that  service.  This  was  a  very  dan- 
gerous business  to  engage  in.  The  English  army 
occupied  Philadelphia,  and  the  American  pickets 
and  squads  of  troops  kept  watch  all  round  the 
city.  The  men  on  this  duty  were  very  severe  in 
their  treatment  of  such  aa  they  found  endeavoring 
to  enter  the  English  lines,  and  Jesse  had  to  be 
very  wary  in  his  movements.  He,  however, 
succeeded  in  passing  the  lines,  in  finding  his  bro- 
ther, and  in  getting  him  safely  out  of  the  city, 
and  back  to  his  anxious  father. 

A  mischief  making  individual,  of  whom  the 
world  has  many  to  spare,  having  given  informa- 
tion to  some  subaltern  American  ofiicers  that 
Jesse  had  evaded  their  pickets  and  had  visited 
the  city,  he  was  arrested,  and  was  about  receiving 
summary  punishment.  Finding  what  they  intend- 
ed to  do  to  him,  Jesse  requested  that  he  might 
be  taken  to  the  .superior  officer  before  the  sentence 
should  be  executed.  His  request  was  granted, 
and  he  had  an  opportunity  of  stating  his  case  to 


General  Green.  This  he  did  with  honest  simpli- 
city and  truthfulness.  The  general  having  lis- 
tened to  his  narrative,  told  him  he  had  doneper- 
fectly  right.  His  concQrn  for  his  brother  was 
right,  and  the  command  of  his  father  was  ohliga- 
tory  upon  him.  He  ordered  him  to  be  discharg- 
ed with  hdnour. 

don't  look  angry. 

There  are  individuals,  not  a  few,  who  cannot, 
it  would  seem,  reprove  ever  so  small  a  fault,  with 
out  allowing  their  countenances  to  manifest  that 
they  are  aflFronted.  This  is  of  evil  influence.  It 
irritates  those  they  are  reproving,  and  it  most  se- 
riously injures  themselves.  The  proper  way  to 
benefit  others  who  have  erred,  is  to  show  whilst 
we  tell  them  their  faults,  that  we  are  not  angry 
with  them,  but  wish,  for  their  own  sakes,  that 
they  may  improve.  It  is  related  that  a  methodist 
minister,  named  David  Sanford,  when  ofiPended, 
had  a  most  unhappy  harsh  frowning  countenance, 
and  sharp,  severe  tones  of  voice.  On  a  certain 
occasion  he  was  delivering  a  discourse,  and  an 
officer  and  some  soldiers  were  amongst  his  audi- 
ence. '  A  loose  board  at  the  back  of  the  meeting 
house  being  frequently  touched  by  the  soldiers, 
made  some  noise^  and  at  last  it  was  thrown  down. 
This  interrupted  the  speaker,  who  putting  on  one 
of  his  blackest  frowns,  exclaimed  with  a  thunder 
ing  fierceness,  "Let  that  board  alone!"  The 
words  were  comparatively  harmless,  but  the  look 
seemed  intensely  savage.  The  officer  after  the 
meeting  was  over,  being  asked' what,  he  thought 
of  the  speaker,  said  he  would  have  liked  him  bet 
ter,  if  he  had  not  sworn  so.  Upon  being  told 
that  Sanford  had  not  sworn,  he  gave  forth  some 
angry  oath,  as  if  Sanford  had  uttered  it.  His 
friend  insisting  that  no  such  profane  language 
was  spoken,  he  said,  "  Well,  if  he  did  not  say  the 
words,  he  looked  them."  This  remark  of  the 
officer  was  attended  with  a  beneficial  result. 
Sanford's  friends  remembc;red  it  afterwards  for  his 
good,  and  when  they  saw  his  brow  gather  black- 
ness from  displeasure,  they  would  gently  whisper, 
"  Don't  swear  so."  This  hint  he  promptly  attend- 
ed to,  and  being  from  time  to  time  renewed,  an 
amelioration  took  place  in  his  character,  as  well 
as  in  the  outward  expression  of  his  feelings.  A 
pleasant  countenance  is  a  cheerful  thing  in  this 
world  of  trouble,  and  very  desirable  it  is  to  culti- 
vate smiles  rather  than  frowns. 

There  is  another  class  of  disagreeable  people, 
those  whose  countenance  when  they  are  ofi'ended, 
or  have  let  in  dislike  against  any,  do  not  put  on 
the  angry  look  as  of  violent  passion,  but  wear  a 
cold,  unfeeling,  unsympathising  gloom,  which 
speaks  in  icy  silence,  of  as  deep  inward  disunity. 
It  has  been  my  lot  to  meet  such,  and  very  unde- 
sirable such  meetings  are.  I  know  no  better  rem- 
edy for  the  disease  that  afflicts  them,  than  that  they 
should  let  in  the  warm  sunbeams  of  a  true  love  to 
the  Saviour  in  their  hearts.  Most  assuredly  if 
they  do  so,  all  such  icy  looks  will  melt  from  their 
countenances,  at  the  same  time  that  the  chill  of 
unchristian  feeling  is  driven  from  within  them. 


The  Russiaii  Serfs. — The  London  Morning 
Star  says,  that  while  the  Russian  serfs  before 
emancipation  were  calculated  to  have  consumed 
about  eighteen  shillings  worth  of  cotton  goods  per 
head,  that  amount  has  already  risen  to  one  pound 
seven  shillings  per  head  over  the  22,U00,U00  of 
emancipated  peasantry. 

Every  evil  motion  wo  deny  in  obedience  to 
Christ,  affijrdeth  a  superior  joy  to  that  which  a 
warrior  h&th  in  battle,  when  his  enemy  fleeth  be- 
fore him.  . 


American  Carpet  Factories. — There  are  at  th( 
present  time  only  about  six  large  establishment! 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  fine  carpets  ii 
this  country;  while  there  is  a  considerable  num 
ber  of  similar  establishments  engaged  in  alimitei 
way  in  the  manufacture  of  the  cheaper  styles  of  cai 
pets.  Four  of  the  largest  companies  employ  ai 
aggregate  capital  of  §6, 500,000,  while  the  aggre 
gate  annual  capacity  of  three  of  them  is  four  mi] 
lions  five  hundred  thousand  yards  of  carpeting  o 
various  kinds.  Of  the  four  companies  thus  allu 
ded  to,  one  manufactures  only  Wilton  and  Brus 
sels  carpets  and  rugs,  another  only  ingrain  an 
three-ply,  another  ingrain,  Venetian  and  Brussels 
while  the  fourth  manufactures  velvet,  Brussels  ic 
grain,  three-ply  and  Venetikn,  besides  a  variety  ( 
rugs.  One  of  these  companies  uses  one  millio 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  of  wo( 
annually,  five  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  won 
ted  yarn  and  three  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  fla 
or  tow  yarn.  Another  five  tons  of  wool  and  two  c 
jute  and  linen  yarns.  Another,  with  a  capital  c 
a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars,  has  two  hundre' 
and  eighty-eight  power-looms,  and  produces  ove 
two  millions  yards  of  carpeting  annually.  InlSS/ 
it  was  estimated  that  there  were  over  five  thouf 
and  power-looms  in  the  various  carpet  factories  c 
the  United  States,  and  there  are  probably  man 
more  at  present.  From  one  thousand  three  hur 
dred  to  two  thousand  persons  find  employment  i 
one  of  these  large  factories.  The  sales  often  reac 
to  several  millions  of  dollars  annually.  Durin 
the  first  two  years  of  the  war  the  carpet  manufac 
turers  found  their  business  better  than  usual,  moi 
ey  being  plenty  and  the  people  inclined  to  bu 
largely.  But  the  unsettled  state  of  financial  afi'aii! 
during  the  last  two  years  has  been  felt  in  this  bus 
ness  quite  seriously.  Although  the  present  tarii 
almost  prohibits  the  importation  of  foreign  ca 
pets,  the  duties  on  materials  are  at  the  same  tim 
so  high  as  to. vastly  increase  the  expense  of  mai 
ufacturing. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

The  following  narrative,  related  by  the  supei 
intendent  of -a  mission  school  in  the  West,  to  ht 
pupils,  is  taken  from  Tlie  Independent,  and  ser 
for  "  The  Friend,"  thinking  it  may  perhaps  brin 
home  to  some  of  its  readers  the  individual  patienc 
and  heroism,  as  well  as  suffering  and  death,  ii' 
volved  in  the  great  masses  of  suffering  which  dl 
in  some,  degree  fail  to  touch  us  because  they  ail 
so  incomprehensible  in  their  magnitude,  and  seei, 
so  distant,  so  unreachable  by  our  slender  mean 
Yet  if  help  in  time  saved  only  one  such  litt!' 
child,  will  not  the  tender  Guardian  of  such  gi^' 
the  answer,  "  Ye  did  it  unto  me."  i 

"I  met  a  man  from  Alabama  last  summe' 
continued  the  lady,  who  was  on  ^his  way  to  Ei 
rope — because,  being  a  traitor,  he  had  no  plac 
in  his  own  country — who  told  me  a  story  I  wi 
repeat  to  you,  about  a  coloured  girl  he  called  Nij 
She  was  fourteen  years  old,  and,  he  said,  shakic 
his  head,  she  was  a  good,  faithful  girl.  Tl 
Union  army  came  to  a  town  about  twenty  mill 
from  his  home,  and  one  night  Nip,  with  soa| 
other  slaves,  (for  this  good,  faithful  girl  was  i 
slave,)  made  her  escape  to  it.  The  man  said  1 
was  sick  at  the  time — I  guess  he  was  frightenei 
so  he  did  not  pursue  them  at  once.  After  thn 
weeks,  he  went  with  some  neighbours  who  ha 
lost  their  slaves,  and  was  surprised  to  meet  in  tl 
camp  a  gentleman,  he  had  known  long  ago  i 
Connecticut,  who  knew  all  about  Nip,  thougli  1 
could  not  or  would  not  tell  him  where  she  the 
was.  She  had  become  a  great  favorite  with  tl: 
sick  and  wounded  soldiers.  Every  morning  si 
went  to  the  hospital,  and  all  day  long  her  willin 
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Feet  and  hands  were  busy  doing  little  acts  of  kind- 
N  ness  for  the  poor  inmates.  She  would  carry  them 
*i  their  broth  or  tea,  give  them  fresh  water,  and 
»H  sometimes  patiently  watch  and  fan,  hour  after 
"lit  hour,  those  who  were  quite  sick.  Then  she"would 
»f«  do  errands  for  the  disabled  ones,  going  round  to 
the  tents  and  collecring  books  and  papers,  to  dis- 
'gji  tribute  among  those  able  to  read — all  the  time  so 
N  bright  and  cheerful,  they  called  her  Daisy. 
%l  "  One  day,  as  she  was  distributing  papers  thus 
'ill  3ollected,  a  soldier,  observing  her  wistful  look  as 
h  she  supplied  him  with  one,  asked  her  if  she  could 
"  II  read.  '  No,  massa,'  she  replied ;  '  but  Tse  goin'  to 
M  earn,  when  the  war's  done  and  gone.'  'Better 
lot  wait  for  that,'  he  said  kindly;  'that's  C/ 
ifi'j  jointing  out  the  letter.  She  only  waited  to  find 
'ffli  iwo  or  three  more  C's,  and  hastened  on  with  her 
'Ipundle.    She  was  very  proud  and  happy  that 


w  lieiht, 


as  she  returned  to  the  place  she  called 

tome,  with  a  torn  bit  of  paper,  on  which  she 
jund'  several  C's.  G-athering  the  children  around 
ler,  and  some  of  the  grown  people,  she  told  them 
he  was  going  to  learn  to  read,  and  would  teach 
hem  each  night  what  she  learned  during  the  day. 
iDjBo,  tearing  her  bit  of  paper  into  as  many  '  C 
'In  )ieces'  (as  she  called  them,  in  her  account  of  her 
iM  ichool  to  the  soldier  who  taught  her  that  letter, 
in  lext  day)  as  she  could  find,  she  distributed  them, 
til  md  when  one  old  man  had  pointed  out  the  few 
18111  etters  he  knew,  they  sang  a  hytnn,  and  Daisy 
ira  ialled  her  school  dismissed.    When  the  soldiers 
aw  how  much  it  pleased  her,  they  took  pains  to 
lufl  each  her,  sbe  in  her  turn  teaching  her  school 
1|«  svery  night  by  the  light  of  a  burning  knot,  for  it 
1)  vas  often  too  dark  to  read  before  her  labours  at 
he  hospital  were  finished.    The  soldiers  sent  for 
ome  little  books  for  her,  and  Daisy  was  leaving 
he  hospital  with  them,  with  a  heart  full  of  joy 
ind  gratitude,  when  she  saw  her  master's  horse 
ied  in  an  open  ehed.  She  was  hastily  retreating, 
vhen  a  soldier,  who  had  been  watching  him,  told 
ler  that  he  had  gone  to  a  distant  part  of  the  town. 
\.fter  a  few  moments,  she  stole  out,  'jess  to  see 
nassa's  pony,'  she  said,  and  had  just  thrown  her 
irms  around  his  neck,  when  alow  whistle  alarmed 
ler,  and  she  ran  hastily  into  the  nearest  tent. 
3er  master  was  on  his  return,  and  caught  a 
glimpse  of  her  as  she  disappeared  in  the  tent. 
3e  followed  as  quickly  as  possible,  and,  after 
arefully  searching  till  he  was  satisfied  she  was 
lot  there,  was  coolly  told  by  the  soldier  standing 
)y,  and  who  had  given  Daisy  the  alarm,  that  she 
I  only  ran  through,  but  didn't  stop.'  But  he  had 
already  delayed  so  long  that  she  was  safely  con- 
jealed,  nor  did  he  get  another  glimpse  of  her 
vhile  he  remained.  After  he  returned  home,  she 
•esumed  her  duties  in  the  hospital  and  in  her 
school,  until  she  with  several  of  her  pupils  were 
ible  to  read  slowly  in  the  Bible,  by  referring  to 

the  soldiers,  words  which  bafHed  their  simple 
kill.  The  movements  of  the  army  interrupted 
ler  labours.  She  was  sent  to  Cairo  with  other 
oloured  persons,  where  she  died,  alas  !  of  cold 
]  bnd  starvation.  Did  God  love  that  child  less  that 
ber  skin  was  black  ?" 
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Tor  "  The  Friena." 

There  have  frequently  appeared  in  "  The 
Friend"  of  latter  time,  little  articles,  both  origi- 
ttt  nal  and  selected,  on  the  subject  of  the  ministry, 
10  It  which  I  thought  were  very  pertinent  and  instruc- 
tive ;  and  I  have  felt  a  lively  desire  that  all  our 
dear  Friends  who  are  called  upon  to  minister  in 
the  assemblies  of  the  people,  may  closely  abide 
with  their  gifts.  When  they  are  favoured  so  to 
do,  their  ministry  is  a  great  blessing,  a  help  and 
comfort  to  those  for  whom  intended,  if  taken 
heed  unto,  as  well  as  a  relief  to  their  own  minds. 


But  it  is  equally  important  to  be  rightly  directed 
in  the  beginning,  and  also  in  the  ending  of  a 
communication  ;  for  when  it  is  extended  beyond 
the  accompanying  feeling  of  the  Master's  life  and 
spirit,  dryness  ensues.  As  I  recently  heard  a 
dear  young  Friend,  who  is  a  lover  of  good  things, 
remark,  "  Preaching  without  the  life,  is  dry  busi- 
ness to  the  hearers,  and  must  also  be  to  the 
preacher."  I  wish  not  to  discourage  any  from  a 
diligent  exercise  of  their  eifts,  let  them  be  large 
or  small,  and  when  they  feel  a  gentle  motion  to 
speak,  as  v^ell  as  when  the  word  is  in  them,  "as 
a  burning  fire  shut  up  in  the  bones,"  yet  being 
acquainted  with  the  Shepherd's  voice,  and  know- 
ing it  to  be  His,  may  all  yield  faithful  obedience 
thereto.  I  feel  great  sympathy  with  this  class  of 
our  beloved  Friends,  knowing  that  they  are  often 
stripped  of  all  sense  of  good,  that  they  may  be 
renewedly  baptised  for  the  work ;  yea,  I  esteem 
them  very  highly  for  their  work's  sake. 

The  following  l.etter  of  R.  Shackleton,  is 
fraught  with  instruction  on  this  subject. 

R.  Shackleton  to  J.  Thorp. 

Ballitore,  Srd  of  Fourth  mo.,  1792. 

It  is  now  above  a  year  since  I  was  favoured 
with  thy  very  acceptable  and  instructive  letter; 
since  which  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  personal 
conversation  with  thee.  The  sentiments  expressed 
in  thy  letter,  very  much  accord  with  my  own,  and 
confirm  my  experience,  so  that  it  seems  needless 
to  dwell  upon  them.  Indeed,  as  in  conversation, 
so  in  thus  writing,  the  fresh,  unpremeditated, 
rising  subject,  with  the  fresh  life  upon  it,  is  only 
truly  pleasing  and  edifying. 

By  this  time  you  have  felt  the  loss  of  your  hon- 
oured mother,  beloved  sister,  and  faithful  friend, 
Sarah  Taylor.  Such  a  loss  is  not  immediately 
known  to  its  full  extent;  but  I  think  these  dis- 
pensations are  peculiarly  useful.  They  tend  to 
make  the  surviving,  rightly  concerned,  gifted  in- 
dividuals, still  more  sensible  of  their  weakness 
and  insufficiency,  being  thus  stripped  of,  as  it 
were,  collateral  strength.  They  cause  such,  under 
this  sense,  more  importunately  to  crave  Divine 
help,  trembling  for  the  ark  of  the  testimony,  lest 
in  their  time,  and  whilst  committed  to  their  care, 
it  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

So  dwelling  here,  a  growth  and  increase  are, 
in  due  time  witnessed;  the  little  ones  are  made  as 
Davids,  and  the  Davids  as  the  angel  of  the  Di- 
vine presence,  ministering  joy  and  gladness,  and 
kindling  those  sacrifices  which  the  Lord  never 
did,  nor  ever  will  despise.  Of  what  great  im- 
portance then  is  it,  my  beloved  friend,  that  you 
who  have  received  gifts,  should  not  only  go  down 
deep,  but  dwell  deep ;  and  seeing  the  works  and 
wonders  of  the  Lord  therein,  bring  up  your  stones 
of  memorial  from  thence.  A  sound  and  living 
ministry  is  of  unspeakable  benefit  to  the  church. 
The  Almighty  can  do  all  things  by  his  own  imme- 
diate power;  but  it  is  his  pleasure  to  make  use  of 
the  instrumentality  of  men  and  women,  in  gath- 
ering and  preserving  the  christian  church.  Even 
the  Head  of  it  desired  his  immediate  followers  to 
pray  the  Lord  of  the  harvest,  that  he  would  send 
forth  laborers  unto  his  harvest. 

I  fear  some  too  lightly  estimate  their  own  quali- 
fications for  religious  services,  and  so  fall  back  in 
their  ranks,  and  weaken  the  general  cause ;  and 
I  fear  that  sometimes  some  of  our  elders,  through 
an  excess  of  caution,  lest  they  should  lift  up  too 
much,  have  been  deficient  in  cherishing  as  they 
ought,  and  encouraging  the  "  babes  and  suck- 
lings," out  of  whose  mouth  is  to  be  perfected 
praise.  Therefore,  there  is  a  necessity  to  wait  to 
be  endued  with  that  wisdom  which  is  profitable 
to  direct,  that  so  the  understanding  of  the  inward 


man  may  be  properly  illuminated ;  and  to  have 
the  spiritual  senses  of  the  inward  man  quickened 
and  exercised,  that  so  the  understanding  may 
rightly  judge  of  spiritual  things. 

We,  too,  have  suffered  a  general  loss  in  the  re- 
moval of  our  friend  and  brother,  Samuel  Neale. 
He  was  a  man  of  a  free,  open,  generous,  candid 
spirit ;  of  considerable  property  in  the  world.  He 
was  a  visited  and  called  instrument,  a  chosen  ves- 
sel, a  brand  plucked  out  of  the  fire.  He  was  a 
baptized  and  baptizing  minister  of  the  gospel,  who 
spent  and  was  spent  in  his  Master's  service.  In 
the  active  part  of  his  life  he  travelled  on  the 
evangelical  errand,  in  all  parts  of  the  world  where 
Friends  were  then  settled.  For  some  years  past 
he  grew  more  infirm,  and  disabled  by  bodily  dis- 
orders ;  but  his  love  to  the  precious  Truth,  and 
his  desire  to  promote  the  saving  knowledge  of  it 
was  such,  that  he  still  struggled  to  get  out,  even 
among  his  distant  friends. 

In  the  last  excursion  of  the  sort  which  he 
made,  I  was  with  him,  and  several  other  Friends. 
It  was  in  consequence  of  an  appointment  of  our 
half-year's  meeting,  in  which  he  was  free  to  join. 
I  did  not  expect  his  long  surviving  that  service, 
and  marked  the  patience,  meekness,  humility, 
and  tenderness  of  his  spirit,  very  much  to  my 
satisfaction. 

To  my  satisfaction,  also,  I  was  a  witness  to  the 
stream  of  gospel  life  in  which  he  ministered; 
that  life  in  which  at  the  first,  "  he  spake  tremb- 
ling, and  exalted  himself  in  Israel ;"  that  life  in 
a  remarkable  manner  accompanied  his  effusions, 
through  the  course  of  his  religious  movements, 
for  above  forty  years,  and  evidently  crowned  his 
religious  labours.  As  he  was  an  early  and  inti- 
mate friend  of  mine,  I  cannot  but  feelingly, 
though  resignedly,  mourn  his  loss.  R.  S. 


Reliable  information  respecting  the  character 
and  feelings  of  the  coloured  people  who  appear 
likely  to  become  free  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
and  of  the  feelings  with  which  they  have  observed 
the  progress  of  the  war  between  the  rebels  and 
the  government,  is  interesting,  and  therefore  the 
following  extract  is  ofi"ered  for  the  perusal  of  the 
readers  of  "  The  Friend." 

TALK  WITH  A  SEXTON. 

"  It  is  a  cold  and  cheerless  day  here  in  the  city 
of  Savannah,  this  25th  day  of  January,  1865. 
The  wind  is  north-west,  the  sky  without  a  cloud, 
and  the  air  keen  and  piercing.  I  have  been 
walking  out  to  get  warm,  for  wood  is  scarce.  The 
soldiers  and  citizens  are  cutting  up  boxes  and 
barrels,  tearing  up  floors  of  dilapidated  buildings, 
and  using  the  fences,  for  fuel.  We  have  had 
possession  of  the  city  one  month  and  a  few  days, 
but  not  long  enough  to  get  the  wheels  of  organized 
society  again  in  motion,  therefore  everybody  is 
shivering  this  winter  day;  therefore  I  can  have 
no  fire  in  my  room;  therefore  I  am  obliged  to 
walk  to  keep  warm ;  and  therefore  I  have  had  a 
talk  with  a  sexton.  Though  it  is  so  cold  that  my 
teeth  chatter  as  I  write,  I  make  a  record  of  the 
conversation  while  it  is  fresh  in  memory. 

"  Passing  by  a  church  I  saw  the  sexton,  with 
brush  in  hand,  sweeping  the  aisles.  The  edifice 
is  a  solid,  substantial,  ancient  structure.  A  ma- 
hogany, old-style  pulpit,  a  broad  aisle,  chandelier 
pendant  from  the  arched  roof,  filigree  and  panel 
work  around  the  galleries.  Ancient  and  aristo- 
cratic, families  have  sat  in  the  cushioned  pews, 
men  of  great  wealth,  owning  houses,  and  lands, 
and  slaves.  A  great  organ  looms  high  up  in  the 
gallery,  its  gilt  pipes  fronting  the  pulpit.  Mar- 
riages and  funerals  have  been  solemnized  at  the 
altar.    For  fifteen  years,  Sunday  after  Sunday, 
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THE  FRIEND, 


the  sexton  now  sweeping  the  aisles  has  opened 
and  closed  the  doors  of  the  sanctuary,  and  rung 
the  bell  hanging  high  up  in  the  tower. 

"  He  is  stout,  thick-set,  strong,  with  well-devel- 
oped muscles  and  a  clear  eye.  He  is  gentlemanly 
in  his  deportment,  and  his  voice  is  one  of  the 
most  musical  I  ever  heard. 

" '  Shall  i  take  a  look  at  the  church  ?' 

"  'Certainly,  sir.    Walk  in.'' 

"  His  words  were  as  if  he  had  chanted  them, 
so  faultless  were  the  tone,  inflection,  and  cadence. 
His  features  are  well  formed,  but  anthracite  coal 
is  not  blacker  than  he.  I  was  interested  in  him 
at  once.  He  leaning  upon  his  brush,  and  I  rest- 
ing in  one  o'f  the  pews,  we  had  a  free  conversation 
upon  the  events  of  his  life.  Were  I  to  write  it 
all  many  columns  would  be  required.  I  present 
only  an  outline. 

"  He  was  born  in  Norfolk,  Va.,  in  1829. 

" '  My  old  master  died,'  said  he,  '  and  I  fell  to 
his  son,  who  went  off  to  college  and  got  to  spree- 
ing  it,  lost  all  his  property,  and,  of  course,  I  had 
to  be  sold.  I  brought  twelve  hundred  dollars — 
that  was  in  1849 — but  another  man  offered  the 
man  who  bought  me  a  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
bonus,  and  bought  me.  He  brought  me  to  Charles- 
ton.   I  have  always  been  a  slave.' 

"  '  But  you  are  a  free  man  now,  just  as  free  as 
I  am,'  I  said. 

"  'Yes,  sir,  so  Gen.  Sherman  told  me.  I  had 
a  talk  with  him  ;  and  he  talked  just  as  free  with 
me  as  if  I  was  his  own  brother.  But  I  don't  feel 
it  in  my  heart,  sir,  to  go  away  and  leave  my  old 
master,  now  that  he  is  poor,  and  calamity  has 
come  upon  him.' 

"  '  Has  he  always  treated  you  well  ?' 

"  '  Y'es,  sir ;  that  is,  he  nev^r  scarred  my  back. 
Some  masters  are  mighty  hard,  sir.  I  don't 
blame  some  negroes  for  running  away  from  their 
masters  now  that  they  can,  for  they  have  been 
treated  mighty  bad,  sir;  but  my  master  has  had 
great  calamity  come  upon  him,  sir.  When  I  was 
brought  here  from  Norfolk,  master's  son  Bob, 
who  is  in  Texas — a  captain  in  the  Southern  army 
• — saw  me,  and  liked  me,  and  I  liked  him,  and 
his  father  bought  me  for  Bob,  and  Bob  and  I 
have  been  like  brothers  to  each  other.  I  have  no 
complaint  to  make.  But  master  has  lost  two  sons 
in  Virginia.  One  of  them  was  killed  in  the  first 
battle  of  Manassas.' 

"  'I  suppose  you  have  heard  many  prayers  here 
for  Jeff  Davis  ?' 

'"Yes,  sir,  and  mighty  fine  sermons  for  the 
Southern  army,  sir;  and  there  have  been  solemn 
scenes  in  this  church,  sir.  Six  bodies,  one  Sun- 
day, after  the  first  battle  of  Manassas,  were  here 
in  this  broad  aisle.  I  had  the  communion  table 
set  out  here,  right  in  front  of  the  pulpit,  and 
there  tlicy  lay — six  of 'em.  I  couldn't  help  cry- 
ing when  I  saw  'em,  for  they  were  just  like  old 
friends  to  mc.  They  used  to  attend  the  Sunday- 
school  when  they  were  boys,  and  used  to  cut  up, 
and  it  was  my  business  to  keep  'em  straight. 
They  belonged  to  the  Oglethorpe  Light  Infantry, 
and  went  with  Col.  Barton.  They  went  away 
gayly,  and  thought  they  were  going  to  Hiclimond 
to  liave  a  nice  time.  And  their  mothers  and  sis- 
ters told  them  to  go  and  fight  the  Yankees.  They 
didn't  expect  to  sec  them  brought  back  dead.  It 
•was  a  sad  day,  sir.' 

"'Then  the  women  were  as  eager  as  the  men 
for  the  war?'  I  said  inquiringly. 

"  '  Yes,  sir,  more  too.  The  women  were  crazy 
about  fighting  the  Yankees.  I  know  that  some 
of  the  boys  didn't  want  to  fight  against  the  flag, 
but  the  women  made  them.  They  had  to  wear 
secession  badges,  as  something  to  siiow  that  they 
were  for  the  South.    If  it  hadn't  been  for  the 


women,  I  reckon  we  wouldn't  have  had  the  war.' 
"  '  What  do  the  women  think  now  ?' 
"  '  Well,  sir,  some  of  them  are  as  bitter  as  ever 
they  were  against  the  Yankees,  but  I  reckon  they 
don't  care  to  say  much,  and  then  there  are  others 
who  see  it  aint  no  use  to  try  to  hold  out  any 
longer.  There  are  lots  of  them  who  have  lost 
their  husbands,  and  brothers,  and  sons.  I  reckon 
there  are  very  few  of  the  Light  Infantry  left.  I 
know  them  all,  for  I  took  care  of  their  hall — their 
armory — and  they  made  me  hoist  the  flag  one  day 
union  down.  That  made  me  feel  very  bad,  sir. 
I  always  loved  the  flag,  and  I  love  it  now  better 
than  ever.  It  makes  me  feel  bad  to  think  that 
my  boys  fought  against  it,  (he  meant  the  boys 
who  attended  the  Sunday-school.)  But  I  reckon 
it  is  the  Lord's  doing,  sir,  and  that  it  will  be  a 
blessing  to  us  in  the  end.' 

"  '  Can  you  read»and  write  ?'  I  asked. 
"  '  A  little,  sir.  I  never  had  any  one  to  show 
me,  but  I  used  to  sit  down  here  in  the  pews  and 
take  up  the  hymn-book,  and  spell  out  the  words, 
and  one  day  master  Bob,  he  set  me  a  copy  in 
writing,  and  so  I  have  learneAa  little.  I  can  read 
the  newspapers,  sir,  and  so  I  have  kept  track  of 
the  war." 

"  I  was  surprised  at  the  extent  of  his  informa- 
tion upon  the  war.  From  the  flrst  battle  of  Ma- 
nassas, through  the  peninsular  campaigns,  the 
blowing  up  of  the  Merrimac,  Antietam,  Grettys- 
burg,  Vicksburg,  New  Orleans,  and  Sherman's 
campaign,  he  had  kept  himself  well  informed. 
He  has  a  brother  who  is  fighting  for  the  Union. 

"  'He  is  a  brave  fellow,  and  I  know  he  won't 
show  the  white  feather,'  said  he. 

"  I  talked  upon  the  prospects  of  the  coloured 
people,  now  that  they  were  free,  and  was  surprised 
at  his  comprehensive  views. 

"  '  I  reckon,  sir,'  said  he,  '  that  a  good  many  of 
them  will  be  disappointed.  They  don't  know 
what  freedom  is.  But  they  will  find  that  they 
have  got  to  work,  or  else  they  won't  get  anything 
to  eat.  They  are  poor,  ignorant  creatures,  but  I 
reckon,  sir,  that  after  a  while,  when  things  get 
settled,  they  will  learn  how  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves. But  I  think  they  are  mighty  foolish  to 
clear  out  and  leave  their  old  masters,  when  they 
can  have  good  situations,  and  good  pay,  and  little 
to  do.  Then,  sir,  it  is  kind  of  ungrateful  like  to 
go  away  and  leave  their  old  masters  when  the  day 
of  calamity  comes.  I  could  not  do  it,  sir ;  be- 
sides, I  reckon  I  will  be  better  off  to  stay  here  for 
the  present,  sir.' 

"  I  informed  him  that  I  was  from  Massachu- 
setts. 

"  '  I  know  something  about  Massachusetts,  sir. 
I  reckon  it  is  a  mighty  fine  State,  sir.  I  have 
heard  you  abused,  and  the  people  of  Boston  also. 
They  said  hard  things  about  you ;  they  said  you 
were  abolitionists,  and  wanted  to  make  the  ne- 
groes have  equal  privileges  with  the  white  men. 
My  father,  when  I  was  in  Norfolk,  undertook  to 
get  to  Massachusetts,  but  they  hunted  him  down 
in  the  swamps  and  sold  him  south,  away  down  to 
Alabama,  and  that  is  the  last  I  heard  of  him.  I 
have  always  liked  Massachusetts.  I  reckon  you 
arc  a  liberal  people  up  there.  I  hear  you  have 
sent  a  ship-load  of  provisions  to  us  poor  people.' 

"  I  gave  him  information  upon  the  subject,  and 
spoke  of  Edward  lOvcreit. 

'•'Edward  Everett!  I  reckon  I  heard  him  talk 
about  Gen.  Washington  once  here,  five  or  six 
years  ago.  He  was  a  mighty  fine  speaker,  sir. 
The  house  was  crowded.' 

"The  sun  was  getting  low,  and  the  sexton  had 
other  duties.    As  I  left  the  church  he  said, 

'"  Come  round,  sir,  some  afternoon,  and  I  will 
take  you  up  to  the  steeple,  so  that  you  can  get  a 


sight  of  the  city,  and  may  be  you  play  the  orgai 
I  love  to  hear  music,  sir.' 

"  Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  our  talk  upon  th 
occasion.  While  making  this  record  I  ha\ 
thought,  all  the  while,  how  strangely  this  wi 
read  fifty  years  hence  !  The  words,  slave,  maste 
sold,  hunted-  down,  will  make  this  present  tim 
seem  an  impossibility  to  those  who  are  comin 
after  us.  This  sexton,  a  slave,  hearing  of  delive 
ance  for  the  captive,  the  loosing  of  the  bonds 
the  oppressed,  and  of  doing  unto  others  as  the 
would  be  done  by,  finds  in  his  own  experienc 
such  a  Gospel  a  lie.  His  bonds  are  not  loosened 
there  is  no  deliverance  for  him  till  war  sweej 
over  the  land,  and  the  boys  of  the  Sunday-schoo 
the  flower  of  Savannah,  go  out  from  their  aristi 
eratic  homes  to  perpetuate  that  lie,  to  establis 
slavery  as  a  divine  missionary  institution  ! 
last,  through  war  comes  deliverance,  and  yet  thei 
is  so  much  gentleness  in  the  heart  of  this  mai 
that  in  the  day  of  calamity  which  comes  to  h; 
master,  when  his  sons  one  by  one  are  killed  i 
their  endeavours  to  sustain  that  lie ;  when  his  pK 
perty  disappears  like  dew  before  the  morning  sui 
when  his  proud  heart  is  humiliated ;  when  he  ; 
brought  low;  when  his  daughcers,  who  were  63 
pectants  of  immense  fortunes,  are  compelled  to  d 
menial  service,  this  servant,  though  a  free  mai 
cannot  find  it  in  his  heart  to  leave  them,  but 
mains  faithful  and  trustworthy  as  he  has  alwaj 
been.  It  may  be  an  exceptional  case,  but  itshov 
an  interesting  phase  of  southern  life.  It  is  ab 
a  noteworthy  feature  in  the  history  of  the  hoi 
and  in  the  great  change  which  has  come  to  th 
city.  It  reveals  also  a  phase  of  character  in  tl 
negro  which  shows  that  he  can  be  incorporated 
a  free  citizen  into  the  body  politic,  and  be  mac 
an  element  of  strength.  His  words  ring  in  n 
ears  :  'I  reckon,  sir,  that  it  is  the  Lord's  doin 
and  that  it  will  be  a  blessing  to  us  in  the  end.' 
—  G.  C.  Coffin,  in  }yatchman  and  Refiector. 


For  "The  Friend.' 

In  perusing  the  life  of  that  valuable  minist, 
of  the  Gospel,  Henry  Hull,  my  attention  w| 
arrested  with  the  following,  which  appears  to  r| 
worthy  of  the  serious  consideration  of  our  mei 
bers : — 

"  In  being  at  Enniscorthy,  Wexford  and  oth 
neighbouring  places,  the  horrors  recently  pi^ 
duced  by  the  rebellion  seemed  to  be  revived  ' 
my  mind,  giving  rise  to  serious  and  sorrowful  i 
fiections  and  leading  me  to  contemplate  the  mer| 
and  strength  of  Omnipotence.  Great,  indeed,  y, 
the  Lord's  kindness  to  Friends,  preserving  the, 
amidst  the  dreadful  carnage,  as  well  as  the  suff 
ings  which  others  passed  through.  When  hum 
blood  flowed  in  streams  through  the  streets,  a 
multitudes  were  piked  and  thrown  into  the  rive^ 
burnt  in  barns,  houses,  &c.,  and  in  many  otl 
ways  tortured  and  slain,  not  one  Friend  was  kno' 
to  be  killed,  save  a  young  man,  who  forsook  1 
peaceable  principles  and  took  up  arms  for  his  ( 
fence.    If  we  forsake  Omnipotence,  whither  sh 
we  flee  for  help  !    If  He  is  humbly  relied  upc 
He  will  be  unto  his  people  as  a  wall  of  defemi 
and  makea  way  when  there  appears  to  be  no  wi 
But  too  many  of  those  who  saw  these  marvellc 
works  of  the  Lord,  and  how  his  delivering  pov 
was  vouchsafed,  have  forgotten  these  his  mei  ci , 
and  gone  their  own  ways  into  the  world.  Ah 
saith  my  soul,  for  these!    So  evident  were  t 
favours  shown  to  Friends,  that  many  other  p- 
sons  sheltered  themselves  in  their  habitatioi. 
and  those  of  the  Societi/  who  had  deviated  ff 
the  plain  attire  hi/  which  Friends  are  rjencrd' 
known,  now  saw  their  folly.    In  those  calamitci 
times,  fashionable  clothing,  of  an  expensive  kii, 
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ras  rather  a  passport  to  defith  than  to  honour; 
nd  at  all  times  it  is  more  an  evidence  of  a  weak 
inderstanding,  than  of  a  sound  mind;  for  neither 
eligion  nor  reason  point  it  out  as  a  means  to  pro- 
note  the  usefulness  of  the  wearer.  The  great 
eparture  from  plainness,  which  is  evident  among 
nany  of  our  young  people,  is  rather  a  proof  of 
ijdjj  heir  folly  and  ignorance,  than  of  wisdom  ;  since 


t  is  beneath  the  dignity  and  nobility  of  a  chris- 
iau  mind  to  be  so  much  employed  about,  and 
III  )]eased  with,  the  covering  of  the  body.  In  some 
t  may  be  more  the  effect  of  the  parents'  pride, 
ban  that  of  the  children ;  but  this  testimony  of 
lur  Society  to  a  simple,  useful  and  not  expensive 
nanner  of  dressing  and  living,  is  grounded  iu  the 
rmth,  and  innovations  will  never  be  able  to  sap 
he  foundation  or  overthrow  it.  I  would  recom- 
Qcnd  to  my  dear  young  friends,  to  endeavour  to 
ee  from  whence  those  desires  arise  which  lead 
hem  to  follow  and  copy  after  the  fantastical 
Iresses  and  habits  which  are  so  continually  chang- 
ng.  Neatness  and  cleanliness  are  certainly  com- 
aendable,  and  if  rusticity  is  offensive,  simplicity 
snot;  and  surely  simplicity  and  self-denial  be- 
lome  a  people  called,  as  we  are,  to  bear  a  testi- 
aony  to  the  purity  of  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ. 
.  grant  that  there  is  no  religion  in  the  cut  or 
olour  of  a  garment,  but  the  exterior  appearance 
s  often  an  index  of  the  mind;  and  if  the  inside 
if  the  cup  and  platter  be  made  clean,  the  outside 
nil  be  clean  also — men  do  not  gather  grapes  of 
horns,  nor  figs  of  thistles ;  and  conformity  to  the 
rorld  in  any  of  its  corrupt  ways  and  fashions,  is 
lot  a  being  transformed,  as  the  scriptures  of  Truth 
ixhort.  Let  us,  therefore,  strive  to  walk  in  all 
hings,  as  the  redeemed  of  the  Lord,  who  make 
10  provision  for  the  flesh  to  fulfil  the  lusts  there- 
if,  but  who  are  concerned  to  live  unto  Him  who 
lied  for  them,  that  the  blessed  and  happy  state 
)f  the  redeemed  ones  may  conspicuously  appear 
n  the  eyes  of  the  world,  that  others  may  be  in- 
luced  to  seek  a  release  from  the  bondage  there  is 
,  n  sin  and  corruntion,  and  in  all  the  world's  evil 
■  vays  and  fashions.  Evil  communications  corrupt 
j  jood  manners;  where  the  precious  gives  way  to 
J,  ;he  vile,  good  is  oppressed  and  evil  is  advanced — 
thus  by  little  and  little  the  oppressor  may  gain 
'  ;he  ascendency  over  the  redeemed,  and  bondage 
i|  ofiay  increase,  and  then  suffering  will  be  unavoid- 
ible.  I  much  desire  that  the  children  of  Friends 
pay  not  be  brought  up  in  ignorance,  so  as  not  to 
know  the  grounds  of  the  religious  principles  they 
profess,  and  why  plainness  is  more  commendable 


r, 


hurt  the  service  and  the  feelings  of  others,  but 
our  own  also. 

The  labour  among  the  freedmen  is  one  which 
yields  well  to  the  honest  and  true  hearted,  who, 
while  they  seek  to  know  how  to  meet  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  new  relation  both  of  themselves 
and  the  objects  of  their  labour,  still,  "hold  fast 
the  profession  of  their  faith  without  wavering." 

Several  positions  now  are  wanting  persons  to 
fill  them  according  to  their  responsibilities.  I 
cannot  but  think  there  are  those  who  are  both  fit 
for,  and  called  to  these  positions.  Let  them  look 
to  it,  lest  it  may  be  their  lot  to  feel  that  they 
deserve  the  answer,  "Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  not 
to  one  of  the  least  of  these  ye  did  it  not  to  me." 

Y.  W. 

Gerraantown,  Third  tno.  21st,  1865. 


The  kingdom  of  God  is  within  you,  saith  the 
Lord.  Turn  tliee  with  thy  whole  heart  unto  the 
Lord,  and  forsake  this  wretched  world,  and  thy 
soul  shall  find  rest. 

Learn  to  despise  outward  things,  and  to  give 
thyself  to  things  inward,  and  thou  shalt  perceive 
the  kingdom  of  God  to  come  in  thee. 

For  the  kingdom  of  God  is  peace  and  joy  in 
the  Holy  Ghost,  which  is  not  given  to  the  unholy. 
Christ  will  come  unto  thee  and  show  thee  His 
consolations,  if  thou  prepare  for  Him  a  worthy 
mansion  within  thee. 

All  his  glory  and  beauty  is  from  within,  and 
there"  he  delighteth  Himself. 

The  inward  man  He  often  visiteth,  and  hath 
with  him  sweet  discourses,  pleasant  solace,  much 
peape,  familiarity  exceeding  wonderful.  Give, 
therefore,  admittance  unto  Christ,  and  deny  en- 
trance to  all  others.  When  thou  hast  Him  thou 
art  rich  and  hast  enough,  thou  shalt  not  need  to 
trust  in  man. —  Thomas  a'Kempis. 


hope;  while  the  aged  christian,  .relying  on  the 
assured  mercy  of  his  Redeemer,  can  calmly  reflect 
that  his  dismission  is  at  hand,  and  that  his  re- 
demption draweth  nigh ;  while  his  strength  de- 
clines and  his  faculties  decay,  he  can  quietly  re- 
pose himself  on  the  fidelity  of  God ;  and  at  the 
very  entrance  of  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death, 
he  can  lift  up  an  eye,  dim  perhaps  and  feeble, 
yet  occasionally  sparkling  with  hope,  and  confi- 
dently looking  forward  to  the  near  possession  of 
his  heavenly  inheritance,  "  even  to  those  joys 
which  eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither 
hath  it  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive." 

Never  were  there  times  which  inculcated  more 
forcibly  than  those  in  which  we  live,  the  wisdom, 
of  seeking  a  happiness  beyond  the  reach  of  hu- 
man vicissitudes.  What  striking  lessons  have 
we  had  of  the  precarious  tenure  of  all  sublunary 
possessions  !  Wealth,  and  power,  and  prosperity, 
how  peculiarly  transitory  and  uncertain  !  liut  re- 
ligion dispenses  her  choicest  cordials  in  the  sea- 
sous  of  exigence,  in  poverty,  in  exile,  in  sickness, 
and  in  death.  The  essential  superiority  of  that 
support  which  is  derived  from  religion  is  less  felt, 
at  least  it  is  less  apparent,  when  the  christian  is 
in  full  possession  of  riches,  and  splendor,  and 
ranks,  and  all  the  gifts  of  nature  and  fortune. 

But  when  all  these  are  swept  away  by  the  rude 
hand  of  time,  or  the  rough  blast  of  adversity,  the 
true  christian  stands  like  the  glory  of  the  forest, 
erect  and  vigorous,  stripped  indeed  of  his  summer 
foliage,  but  more  than  ever  discovering  to  the  ob- 
servant eye  the  solid  strength  of  his  substantial 
texture." —  Wilherforce's  View. 
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than  imitating  those  who  change' because  fashion 
is  changeable." 


For 

for 


■  The  Friend." 

Positions. 


Positions  for  Men,  and  Mea 
There  is  a  right  time  to  go  into  a  right  service 
as  suitable  qualification  for  it. 


well 


Some 


km  nien,  or  many  even,  may  have  the  qualifications 
of  ability  and  zeal,  but  if  they  have  not  the  call, 
and  move  not  in  the  right  time,  however  hopefully 
they  may  go  in,  they  will  not  work  well,  nor  come 
out  well.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  call  is  clearly 
manifest,  let  none  be  faint-hearted  or  dismayed 
at  the  long  shadows  cast  by  the  little  mountains 
rising  and  opposing  as  they  near  th,e  time  for 


moving  ;  neither  at  the  surmises  and  dissuasions 
of  others  who  magnify  even  these  obstacles  which 
are  already  too  much  so,  as  viewed  through  the 
medium  of  fear  which  is  of  man  only. 

Though  the  counsel  and  unity  of  our  friends 
are  invaluable  as  known  in  the  true  fellowship, 
a  care  is  required  that  we  do  not  too  readily  raise 


Are  Beech  trees  struck  hy  lightning. — An  ob- 
server in  England  has  taken  pains  to  ascertain  the 
correctness  of  the  popular  belief  that  beech  trees 
are  never  struck  by  lightning.  In  twenty-eight 
instances  in  which  information  was  obtained  on 
the  subject,  it  was  found  that  nine  of  the  trees 
selected  by  the  electricity  as  its  conductors,  were 
oak,  seven  poplar,  four  ash,  three  willow,  one 
horse-chestnut,  one  chestnut,  one  walnut,  one 
thorn,  and  one  elm.  The  dry  and  sandy  charac- 
ter of  the  soil  upon  which  beech  trees  generally 
grow,  is  unfavorable  to  the  rapid  conduction  of 
electricity,  and  has  probably  something  to  do  with 
protecting  them  from  these  destructive  discharges. 

Religion  the  Support  of  the  Aged. 
When  the  pulse  beats  high,  and  we  are  flushed 
with  youth,  and  health,  and  vigour,  when  all 
goes  on  prosperously,  and  success  seems  almost 
to  anticipate  our  wishes;  then  we  feel  not  the 
want  of  the  consolations  of  religion;  but  when 
fortune  frowns,  or  friends  forsake '  us ;  when 
sorrow,  or  sickness,  or  old  age,  comes  upon  us, 
then  it  is  that  the  superiority  of  the  pleasures  of 
religion  is  established  over  those  of  dissipation 
and  vanity,  which  are  ever  apt  to  fly  from  us 
when  we  are  most  in  want  of  their  aid.  There 
is  scarcely  a  more  melancholy  sight  to  a  consid- 
erate mind,  than  that  of  an  old  man,  who  is  a 
stranger  to  those  only  true  sources  of  satisfaction. 
How  affecting  is  it  to  see  such  a  one  awkwardly 
catching  at  the  pleasures  of  his  younger  years, 
which  are  now  beyond  his  reach  :  or  feebly  at 
tempting  to  retain  them  while  they  mock  his  en 
deavours,  and  elude  his  grasp.  To  such  an  one, 
gloomily  enough  does  the  evening  of  life  set  in 


up  a  standard  and  lay  out  a  path  for  one  another.  All  is  sour  and  cheerless.  He  can  neither  look 
For,  unless  the  eye  is  single,  we  may  not  only  |  backward  with  complacency,  nor  forward  with 


We  have  been  kindly  furnished,  by  a  Friend 
of  another  Yearly  Meeting,  with  a  copy  of  an 
Epistle  addressed  to  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting 
a  few  years  since,  but  as  it  was  not  read  in  the 
latter  meeting,  we  think  it  would  be  improper  to 
publish  it. 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

Foreign. — News  fi-om  Europe  to  the  Yth  inst.  The 
Liverpool  cotton  marliet  continued  to  decline.  Flour 
and  breadstufl's  also  dull  and  declining.  Consols,  88|. 
The  Bank  of  England  has  reduced  its  rate  of  discount 
from  5  per  cent,  to  4i  per  cent.  The  news  of  the  fall 
of  Charleston  and  other  successes  of  the  Federal  arms, 
had  caused  mnch  sensation  in  England.  Later  advices 
from  the  United  States  were  anxiously  awaited,  and  the 
movements  of  General  Sherman  eagerly  canvassed.  The 
opening  of  the  telegraph  to  India  has  been  formally  an- 
nounced. Private  massages  from  Calcutta  had  reached 
Constantinople  in  twelve  hours,  and  a  message  from 
Kurrachee  had  reached  England  in  8 J-  hours. 

The  King  of  Italy  arrived  at  Milan  on  the  first  inst., 
and  was  warmly  received.  The  Cardinal  Vicar  at  Rome 
had  issued  a  notification  relative  to  the  jubilee.  He  re- 
verts to  the  object  of  the  Pope's  encyclical  letter,  and 
particularizes  as  especially  deplorable  the  errors  of 
liberty  of  conscience  and  religious  worship  being  recog- 
nized as  legal  rights. 

The  country  bordering  upon  the  States  of  Central 
Asia,  extending  from  the  Sea  of  Aral  to  Lake  Yesick- 
keil,  has  been  formed  into  Russian  provinces  under  the 
title  of  Russian  Turkistan. 

Advices  from  Rfo  Janeiro  to  2d  month  8th,  state  that 
a  Brazillian  army  was  besieging  Montevideo,  and  that.it 
was  believed  the  place  would  soon  be  taken.  The  ai-my 
of  Paraguay  continued  its  march  through  one  of  the 
provinces  of  Brazil,  and  had  taken  several  towns,  and  a 
Brazillian  gun-boat. 

United  States. — The  War. — On  the  13th  inst.,  Jeffer- 
son Davis  sent  a  special  message  to  the  rebel  Congress, 
the  tenor  of  which  plainly  shows  that  he  deems  the 
situation  of  affairs  highly  critical,  and  full  of  peril  to 
the  rebel  cause.  He  admits  that  the  danger  of  the  cap- 
ture of  Richmond  is  greater  now  than  at  any  former 
period,  and  that  the  capture  of  the  southern  sea-ports 
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and  the  devastating  marches  of  the  Federal  armies 
through  large  portions  of  the  South,  have  had  the  na- 
tural effect  of  dispiriting  many  of  the  people.  The  utter 
exhaustion,  of  the  confederate  exchequer  is  admitted  ; 
confederate  notes  can  no  longer  be  used  to  purchase 
supplies,  and  he  aslcs  that  all  the  gold  in  the  banks 
should  be  taken  and  applied  to  that  purpose.  He  en- 
treated the  Congress  to  prolong  their  session  and  adopt 
several  expedients  recommended  by  him  for  providing 
the  men  and  means  necessary  to  continue  the  struggle. 
He  anticipates  much  benefit  from  the  employment  of 
negroes  as  soldiers,  though  far  less  than  would  have  re- 
sulted if  the  measure  had  been  adopted  several  months 
earlier  when  it  was  lirst  proposed.  The  rebel  Congress 
has  adjourned  sine  die,  and  without  acting  on  the  Pre- 
sident's suggestions. 

Virginia.— 'ihn  Lynchburg  papers  lament  the  terrible 
destruction  of  property  by  Sheridan's  forces,  which, 
after  doing  all  the  damage  they  could  to  the  James  river 
canal,  proceeded  to  the  Virginia  Central  railroad  and 
its  connections,  where  the  work  of  destruction  was  being 
made  as  complete  as  possible,  all  the  bridges,  &c.,  hav- 
ing been  burnt  for  many  miles,  and  the  track  torn  up. 
The  Richmond  and  Fredericksburg  line  of  railroad  has 
met  with  the  same  fate.  On  the  18tb,  Sheridan's 
cavalry  were  on  tlie  north  side  of  the  Pamunkey,  a  few 
miles  from  the  White  House.  Around  Richmond  all 
was  comparative  quiet,  but  it  was  rumored  that  some 
new  movements  ot  the  confederate  troops  were  about 
taking  place,  possibly  the  evacuation  of  either  Peters- 
burg or  Richmond. 

North  Carolina. — A  dispatch  has  been  received  from 
Gen.  Sherman,  dated  on  the  12th,  at  Fayetteviile.  He 
describes  his  array  as  in  good  health  and  spirits,  having 
met  with  no  serious  opposition.  At  Columbia,  ti.  C,  he 
destroyed  immense  arsenals  and  railroad  establishments, 
and  forty-three  cannon.  At  Cheraw  he  i'ound  much 
machinery  and  war  materials,  including  twenty-five 
cannon,  and  3,600  barrels  of  gunpowder.  In  Fayette- 
viile he  found  twenty  pieces  of  artillery  and  much  other 
rebel  property.  At  Fayetteviile  it  was  necessary  to 
make  a  short  pause  to  renew  the  shoes  and  clothing  of 
part  of  his  troops,  and  to  enable  him  to  send  to  Wil- 
mington the  prisoners,  negroes,  and  captured  artillery. 
&c.  He  had  from  the  time  he  left  Savannah,  taken  ten 
thousand  muskets,  two  liundred  thousand  cartridges, 
nine  thousand  rounds  of  fixed  ammuaation,  twenty-five 
thousand  animals,  and  three  thousand  prisoners.  He 
was  also  followed  by  15,000  negroes  and  4000  white 
refugees.  The  length  of  the  march  from  Savannah  had 
been  about  450  miles,  and  the  breadth  of  the  tract 
covered  by  the  Federal  forces,  between  thirty-five  and 
forty  miles.  The  entire  losses  of  the  Federal  army  in 
the  various  skirmishes  met  with  on  the  route,  were 
about  one  thousand  men  in  killed,  wounded  and  miss- 
ing. The  defeat  of  Bragg's  forces,  near  Kin.ston,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  more  decided  than  was  at  first  sup- 
posed. When  they  retreated  across  the  Neuse  river 
they  left  seven  hundred  men  dead  on  the  field,  together 
with  many  of  the  wounded.  The  prisoners  taken  by 
the  rebels  in  the  first  engagement,  were  mostly  recap- 
tured. In  the  battles  at  Kinston,  about  2000  of  the 
Federal  troops  were  killed,  wounded  and  missing.  The 
loss  of  the  confederates  was  considerably  greater. 
Kinston  and  Golilsboro  have  since  been  occupied  by  the 
Federal  Ibrces.  At  Wilmington,  N.  C,  business  is  gradu 
ally  resuming  its  former  aspect,  and  the  inhabitants  are 
accommodating  themselves  to  the  new  order  of  things. 

Philaddphia. — .Mortality  last  week,  37G.  Consump- 
tion, 48  ;  scarlet  fever,  13  ;  typhoid  and  other  fevers,  44; 
small  pox,  18.   Deaths  and  interments  of  soldiers,  20. 

Tennessee. — The  reported  destruction  of  ]>ublic  |)ro- 
perty  by  freshets  at  Eastport,  Tenn.,  is  said  to  have 
been  greatly  exaggerated,  the  loss  not  much  exceeding 
$100,000. 

Nevada.— ^Thi  mint  of  Nevada  received  gold  and  silver 
ia  18(J4,  to  the  amount  of  $30,894,401. 

Vermont. — This  Slate  has  ratified  the  constitutional 
amendment  abolisliing  slavery. 

Tke  SoiUh-H-c.i/.—.\i  ilie  latest  dates,  the  rebels  at 
Mobile  were  under  the  impression  that  the  long  threat- 
ened attack  was  about  commencing.  The  Federal  llect 
had  crossed  Dog  river  Bar.  The  general  ia  command 
at  Mobile  had  ordered  all  able-bodied  men  into  the 
ranks,  and  all  other?,  with  the  women  and  children,  to 
be  sent  out  of  the  city.  The  Vicksburg  Herald  stales 
that  a  few  days  ago  a  regiment  of  Texaus  moved  on  the 
prison  pen  at  Jackson,  Miss.,  and  demolished  it,  telling 
the  prisoners  of  war  confined  there  to  go  home,  tliat 
they  themselves  bad  Lad  enough  of  the  war  and  were 
going  to  Texas. 

Southern  Items. — The  Danville  Register  says,  that  the 
recent  movements  of  Sherman  and  Sheridan  have  greatly 
decreased  the  number  of  now.'papers  published  in  the 


South.  In  Virginia  there  are  daily  papers  at  only  four 
points,  Richmond,  Petersburg,  Lynchburgh,  and  Dan- 
ville, and  a  weekly  paper  at  Clarksville.  In  North 
Carolina  there  are  very  few  rebel  papers  left.  ^  In  Sa- 
vannah, Charleston,  AVilmington,  Newbern,  &c.,  only 
Union  journals  can  be  published.  On  the  16th,  the  only 
paper  issued  in  Richmond  was  the  Daily  Dispatch, 
which  was  published  on  half  a  sheet.  The  other  papers 
were  suspended  in  consequence  of  the  men  employed 
upon  them  being  required  to  perform  military  service. 
In  the  message  of  Jefferson  Davis  to  the  rebel  Congress 
he  asserts  that  the  government  of  the  United  States,  de- 
mands unqualified  submission,  refusing  to  treat  or  make 
any  terms  of  agreement.  The  able  but  infatuated  leader 
of  the  rebellion  says,  "  There  remains,  then,  for  us  no 
choice  but  to  continue  this  contest  to  a  final  issue  ;  for 
the  people  of  the  confederacy  can  be  but  little  known  to 
him  who  supposes  it  possible  they  would  ever  consent 
to  purchase  at  the  cost  of  degradation  and  slavery,  per- 
missio'n  to  live  in  a  country  garrisoned  by  their  own 
negroes."  The  Richmond  papers  of  the  18th,  state  that 
many  of  the  members  of  the  confederate  Congress  left 
in  a  panic,  lest  they  should  be  cut  off  from  a  return  to 
their  homes  by  the  advance  of  the  Union  armies,  and 
there  was  no  qhorum  remaining  for  the  transaction  of 
business.  Complaints  are  tnade  that  Vice-President 
Stephens  has  neither  stayed  by  Jefferson  Davis,  nor  has 
raised  his  voice  in  Georgia  to  stir  up  the  people,  as  was 
expected,  after  the  failure  of  his  peace  mission.  The 
owners  of  slaves  do  not  appear  to  respond  very  heartily 
or  promptly  to  the  enactment  for  arming  negroes.' 

Alabama. — Admiral  Lee  reports  that  he  took  advan- 
tage of  the  late  rise  in  the  Tennessee  river,  and  crossed 
Elk  river  shoals  with  part  of  his  fleet.  He  went  down 
to  Muscle  Shoals  and  drove  off  the  encampment  of  the 
rebel  General  Roddy.  The  Admiral  then  penetrated  the 
Elk  river  where  he  found  a  rich  and  populous  country 
and  much  Union  feeling. 

The  Markets,  ^c. — New  York. — The  following  were  the 
quotations  on  the  20th  inst.  American  gold  opened  at 
165  and  declined  to  150,  United  States  sixes,  1881, 
108;  ditto,  5-20,  107|;  ditto,  10-40  5  per  cents,  92. 
Stocks  of  all  kinds  dull  and  depressed.  Superfine  State 
flour,  S9.80  a  $9.95.  Shipping  Ohio,  $10.40  a  $10.60. 
Baltimore  flour  fair  to  extra,  $10.30  a  $11.20.  Good 
Chicago  spring  wheat,  $1.90;  white  Michigan,  $2.65. 
Oats,  $1  a  $1.04.  Yellow  corn,  $1.55  a  $1.59.  Mid- 
dlings cotton,  57  a  58  Cts.  Philadelphia. — Superfine 
flour,  $8.50  a  $9.25;  extra  and  family  brands,  $10  a 
$12.  Red  wheat,  $2.30  a  $2.35  ;  white,  $2.40  a  $2,50. 
Yellow  corn,  $1.36  a  $1.40.  Oats,  88  a  90  cts.  Clover- 
seed,  $15.50  a  $16.'25.  Timothy,  $5.25  a  $5.75.  Flax- 
seed, $3.  About  1700  beef  cattle  were  ofiered.  The 
sales  ranged  at  $10  a  $13  for  common,  $14  a  $18  for 
fair  to  good,  and  $19  to  $22  for  prime  and  extra.  Hogs 
were  lower,  selling  at  from  $.17  to  $19  the  100  lbs.  net 
Sheep  sold  at  from  11 J  to  13  cts.  per  lb.  gross. 


TRACT  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Tract  Association  , 
Friends,  will  be  held  in  the  Committee-room  of  Ar^  | 
Street  Meeting-house,  on  Fourth-day  evening,  the  29  I 
instant,  at  8  o'clock.  Charges  J.  Allen,  I 

Philada.,  Third  month,  1865.  Clerk.  I 


WANTED, 

By  a  young  Female  Friend,  a  situation  as  Teacher 
a  Friend's  family.  Address  A.  G.,  bos  11,  Haddonfie 
P.  0.,  Camden  county,  N.  J. 


WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  Mary  A.  Smith,  R.  I.,  $2,  to  No.  28 
vol.  39  ;  from  Joseph  Bailey,  0.,  $2,  to  No.  30,  vol.  39. 


WANTED. 

A  suitable  young  Friend  is  wanted  to  take  charge  of 
the  housekeeping  for  the  family  of  teachers,  &c.,  en 
gaged  among  the  freed  people  near  Yorktown,  Va. 

Applications  may  be  made  to  Marmaduke  C.  Cope, 
No.  1312  Filbert  street;  or  to  John  S.  Uilles,  No.  27 
North  Juniper  street,  Philadelphia. 


WAj^TED. 

A  Nurse  will  be  wanted  on  the  Boys  side  at  West- 
town  BoAKDiNQ  School,  to  enter  upon  her  duties  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Summer  Session. 

Application  may  be  made  to  the  Superintendent  or 
Matron  at  the  Institution  ;  or  to  the  'I'reasurer  at  No. 
304  Arch  street,  Philada.,  or  to  any  of  tlie  Women 
Friends  on  the  Committee  having  charge  of  the  Institu- 
tion.   Early  application  is  requested. 


WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 

NOTICE  TO  MEMDERS  OK  PHILADELPHIA  YEAULV  MEETING. 

If  there  are  any  members  of  Philadelphia  Yearly 
.Meeting  who  intend  to  send  children  to  Wosttown 
Boarding  School  next  session,  and  who  have  not  had 
them  regularly  entered,  they  arc  requested  to  make  im- 
mediate application  for  their  admission,  such  children 
having  the  preference  over  all  others.  The  Girls  School 
is  now  nearly  full,  and  after  the  25lh  iuslant  it  is  pro- 
posed to  fill  the  remaining  vacancies,  or  most  of  them, 
by  applicants  from  within  the  limits  of  other  Yearly 
Meetings,  several  of  whom  have  made  early  application 
and  are  waiting  for  admission. 


A  Stated  Meeting  of  the  Committee  to  Superintei 
the  Boarding  School  at  Westtown,  will  beheld  in  Phil 
delphia  on  Sixth-day  the  7th  of  next  month,  at  2  o'cloc  I 

p.  M.  I 

The  Committee  on  Instruction  and  that  on  Adm: 
sions,  meet  on  the  same  day;  the  former  at  10  o'cloc 
and  the  latter  at  11  o'clock,  a.  m. 

The  Visiting  Committee  attend  the  semi-annual  e 
amination  of  the  schools,  commencing  on  Third-d  ' 
morning,  and  closing  on  Fifth-day  afternoon  of  the  sai 
week.  Samuel  Morris, 

Third  mo.  20th,  1865.  Clerk. 

For  the  accommodation  of  the  Visiting  Committ(j 
a  conveyance  will  be  at  the  Street  Road  Station  to  m( 
the  trains  that  leave  West  Philadelphia,  at  2  and  4. 1 
p.  M.  I 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE.  \ 

NEAR  FRANKFOBD,  (TWENTY-THIRD  WARD,  PHILADELPHl  1 

Physician  and  Superintendent, — Joshua  H.  Worthi:  |. 
TON,  M.  D.  I 

Application  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  may 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  to  Charles  Ellis,  C!. 
of  the  Board  of  Managers,  No.  637  Market  Street,  Phi 
delphia,  or  to  any  other  Member  of  the  Board. 


Married,  at  Friends'  Meeting-house,  Parkersvil 
Chester  Co.,  Pa.,  on  the  15th  of  Twelfth  month,  18i 
Jeremiah  C.  Jones  of  Conshohockon,  Montgomery  C 
to  Mary  H.  Webb,  daughter  of  the  late  Harlan  Webb, 
Delaware  county. 


Died,  at  their  residence  in  Columbiana  county.  Oh  , 
on  the  2d  of  Second  month,  1865,  Susannah  K.,  wife' 
Robert  Miller,  in  the  62d  year  of  her  age,  a  belo\  I 
member  and  elder  of  Sandy  Spring  Monthly  and  Pai  • 
cular  Meeting.    She  was  a  diligent  attender  of  meeti : 
whilst  in  health,  being  much  attached  to  the  anci''; 
principles  of  Friends,  desiring  they  might  be  maintairl 
and  transmitted  unsullied  to  posterity.    She  was  I  ■ 
quently  led  to  impart  suitable  advice  to  the  youth,  ;i 
was  a  kind  sympathiser  with  the  sick  and  afflicti ; 
faithful  to  the  duties  other  household,  and  attentive  > 
the  wants  of  the  poor.    Above  all  she  desired  that  1 
day's  work  might  be  done  in  the  daytime.  Prostrat 
from  disease  rendered  her  unable  to  say  much,  but  i 
remarked  to  her  husband,  she  felt  nothing  in  her  w'' 
and  to  a  young  friend  who  called  to  see  her,  she  s: 
"  Prize  the  precious  privileges  of  good  health,"  seem 
to  evince  thankfulness  for  our  many  blessings,  and  i  ' 
all  might  seek  the  Lord  and  prepare  for  his  Heaveij,' 
kingdom,  whilst  health  and  strength  is  ours,  not  le|^ 
ing  it  for  a  sick  bed,  the  pains  of  the  body  being  tlil 
enough  to  bear.  She  often  expressed  her  unworthin( 
and  we  have  the  consoling  hope  that  through  the  me) 
of  our  almighty  Redeemer  she  has  entered  that  hoij 
where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling  and  the  we 
are  at  rest. 

 ,  at  her  residence,  on  the  26th  of  Second  mon 

1865,  Elizabeth  Barton,  in  the  67th  year  of  her  ag« 
member  of  Haddonfield  Monthly  Meeting,  N.J. 

 ,  on  Seventh- day,  the  5th  of  Third  month,  18 

Elizabeth  Butler,  wife  of  John  Bntler,  aged  56  yei 
8  months  and  4  days,  a  minister  and  member  of  Up] 
Springfield  Monthly  Meeting,  Columbiana  county,  Ob 
Her  illness  was  short,  and  of  a  character  that  depriv 
her  of  having  much  conversation  with  her  relatives  a 
friends.    Yet  her  sincerely  devoted  life  in  the  cause 
her  Lord  and  .Master,  as  manifested  for  many  j'ears 
her  daily  watchfulness,  circumspect  walking,  and  pic 
counsel  to  her  family  and  others  with  whom  she  mi 
gled,  has  given  abundant  evidence  to  her  bereaved  re 
fives  and  friends,  that  the  work  of  the  salvation  of  1 
soul  was  not  neglected  and  left  to  be  done  on  a  sit 
bed;  but  that  she  was  of  the  wise  virgins,  having  oil  i 
her  vessel,  ready  at  the  midnight  cry  to  enter  with  U 
Bridegroom  into  the  marriage  chamber. 


WM.  H,  PILE,  PRINTER, 
No.  214  Pear  street,  between  Dock  and  Third. 
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HELPS    AND    OPPORTUNITIES  SOIENTIFIC 

PURSUITS. 

Accident  does  very  little  towards  the  produc- 
hn  of  any  great  result  in  life.    Though  some- 
nes  what  is  called  "  a  happy  hit"  may  be  made 
a  bold  venture,  the  old  and  common  highway 
steady  industry  and  application  is  the  only  safe 
jad  to  travel.  It  is  said  of  the  landscape-painter 
j  'ilson,  that  when  he  had  finished  a  picture  in  a 
me,  correct  manner,  he  would  step  back  to  some 
f'^lij  stance,  with  his  pencil  fixed  at  the  end  of  a  long 

Jck,  and  after  gazing  earnestly  on  his  work,  he 
mid  suddenly  dash  up,  and  by  a  few  bold  touches 
'Ji*|vre  a  brilliant  finish  to  his  painting.  But  it  will 
Q  t  do  for  every  oo-  who  would  produce  an  effect, 
throw  his  brush  at  the  canvas  in  the  hope  of 
oducing  a  picture.    The  capability  of  putting 
iijtii  these  last  vital  touches  is  acquired  only  by  the 
liiiui!  )our  of  a  life;  and  the  probability  is,  that  the 
«j  tist  who  has  not  carefully  trained  himself  be- 
i°  attempting  to  produce  a  brilliant 
ect  at  a  dash,  will  only  produce  a  blotch. 
Sedulous  attention  and  painstaking  industry 
osiritjivays  mark  the  true  worker.    The  greatest  men 
not  those  who     despise  the  day  of  small 
jeaj'^gs/'  but  those  who  improve  them  the  most 
jjjui  tefully.  _  Michael  Angelo  was  one  day  explain- 
il|  to  a  visitor  at  his  studio,  what  he  had  been 
Jing  at  a  statue  since  his  previous  visit.  "I 
ve  retouched  this  part, — polished  that, — soften- 
this  feature, — brought  out  that  muscle, — given 
pQ'i  expression  to  this  lip,  and  more  energy  to 
t  limb."    "But  these  are  trifles,"  remarked 
visitor.  "  It  may  be  so,"  replied  the  sculptor, 
)ut  recollect  that  trifles  make  perfection,  and 
rfection  is  no  trifle."    So  it  was  said  of  Nicholas 
* lussin,  the  painter,  that  the  rule  of  his  conduct 
Jili  l(j  s,  that  "whatever  was  worth  doing  at  all  was 
5(i'j«|irth  doing  well;"  and  when  asked,  late  in  life, 
ofEpij  his  friend  Vigneul  de  Marville,  by  what  means 
iifi*  had  gained  so  high  a  reputation  among  the 
2  inters  of  Italy,  Poussin  emphatically  answered, 

Because  I  have  neglected  nothing." 
.jejfli  Although  there  are  discoveries  which  are  said 
(Biipii  have  been  made  by  accident,  if  carefully  in- 
sli««  ired  into,  it  will  be  found  that  there  has  really 
en  very  little  that  was  accidental  about  them. 

P^'"'''  ^'^^se  so-called  accidents  have 
,i,g(l  ly  been  opportunities,  carefully  improved  by 
,fM  nius.  The  fall  of  the  apple  at  Newton's  feet 
I  s  often  been  quoted  in  proof  of  the  accidental 
aracter  of  some  discoveries.    But  Newton's 
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whole  mind  had  already  been  devoted  for  years  to 
the  laborious  and  patient  investigation  of  the  sub- 
ject of  gravitation;  and  the  circumstance  of  the 
apple  falling  before  his  eyes  was  suddenly  appre- 
hended only  as  genius  could  apprehend  it,  and 
sewed  to  flash  upon  him  the  brilliant  disca.'ery 
then  bursting  on  his  sight.  In  like  manner,  the 
brilliantly-coloured  soap-bubbles  blown  from  a 
common  tobacco-pipe, — though  "trifles  light  as 
air"  in  most  eyes, — suggested  to  Dr.  Young  his 
beautiful  theory  of  "  interferences,"  and  led  to 
his  discovery  relating  to  the  di0"raction  of  light. 
Although  great  men  are  popularly  supposed  only 
to  deal  with  great  things,  men  such  as  Newton 
and  Young  were  ready  to  detect  the  significance 
of  the  most  familiar  and  simple  facts ;  their  great- 
ness consisting  mainly  in  their  wise  interpretation 
of  them. 

The  difference  between  men  consists,  in  a  great 
measure,  in  the  intelligence  of  their  observation. 
The  Russian  proverb  says  of  the  non-observant 
man,  "  He  goes  through  the  forest  and  sees  no 
firewood."  "  The  wise  man's  eyes  are  in  his  head," 
says  Solomon,  "  but  the  fool  walketh  in  dark- 
ness." "  Sir,"  said  Johqson,  on  one  occasion,  to 
a  fine  gentleman  just  returned  from  Italy,  "  some 
men  will  learn  more  in  the  Hampstead  stage  than 
others  in  the  tour  of  Europe."  It  is  the  mind 
that  sees  as  well  as  the  eye.  Where  unthinking 
gazers  observe  notLing,  men  of  intelligent  vision 
penetrate  into  the  very  fibre  of  the  phenomena 
presented  to  them,  attentively  noting  differences, 
making  comparisons  and  detecting  their  underly- 
ing idea.  Many,  before  Galileo,  had  seen  a  sus- 
pended weight  swing  before  their  eyes  with  a 
measured  beat;  but  he  was  the  first  to  detect  the 
value  of  the  fact.  One  of  the  vergers  in  the 
cathedral  at  Pisa,  after  replenishing  with  oil  a 
lamp  which  hung  from  the  roof,  left  it  swinging 
to  and  fro;  and  Galileo,  then  a  youth  of  only 
eighteen,  noting  it  attentively,  conceived  the  idea 
of  applying  it  to  the  measurement  of  time.  Fifty 
years  of  study  and  labour,  however,  elapsed  be- 
fore he  completed  the  invention  of  his  pendulum, 
— an  invention,  the  importance  of  which,  in  the 
measurement  of  time  and  in  astronomical  calcula- 
tions, can  scarcely  be  overvalued.  In  like  man- 
ner, Galileo,  having  casually  heard  that  one  Lip- 
pershey,  a  Dutch  spectacle-maker,  had  presented 
to  Count  Maurice  of  Nassau  an  instrument  by 
means  of  which  distant  objects  appeared  proxi- 
mate to  the  beholder,  addressed  himself  to  the 
cause  of  such  a  phenomenon,  which  led  to  the  in- 
vention of  the  telescope,  and  thus  proved  the 
commencement  of  important  astronomical  dis- 
coveries. Discoveries  such  as  these  could  never 
have  been  made  by  a  negligent  observer,  or  by  a 
mere  passive  listener. 

While  Captain  (afterwards  Sir  Samuel)  Brown 
was  occupied  in  studying  the  construction  of 
bridges,  with  the  view  of  contriving  one  of  a 
cheap  description  to  be  thrown  across  the  Tweed, 
near  which  he  lived,  he  was  walking  in  his  garden 
one  dewy  autumn  morning,  when  he  saw  a  tiny 
spider's  net  suspended  across  his  path.  The  idea 
immediately  occurred  to  him,  that  a  bridge  of 
iron  ropes  or  chains  might  be  constructed  in  like 


manner,  and  the  result  was  the  invention  of  his 
Suspension  Bridge.  So  James  Watt,  when  con- 
sulted about  the  mode  of  carrying  water  by  pipes 
under  the  Clyde,  along  the  unequal  bed  of  the 
river,  turned  his  attention  one  day  to  the  shell  of 
a  lobster  presented  at  table  :  and  from  that  model 
he  invented  an  iron  tube,  which,  when,  laid  down, 
was  found  eifectually  to  answer  the  purpose.  Sir 
Isambert  Brunei  took  his  first  lessons  in  forming 
the  Thames  Tunnel  from  the  tiny  shipworm  :  he 
saw  how  the  little  creature  perforated  the  wood 
with  its  well-armed  head,  first  in  one  direction 
and  then  in  another,  till  the  archway  was  com- 
plete, and  then  daubed  over  the  roof  and  sides 
with  a  kind  of  varnish  ;  and  by  copying  this  work 
exactly  on  a  large  scale,  Brunei  was  at  length  en- 
abled to  accomplish  his  great  engineering  work. 

It  is  the  intelligent  eye  of  the  careful  observer 
which  gives  these  apparently  trivial  phenomena 
their  value.  So  trifling  a  matter  as  the  sight  of 
sea-weed  floating  past  his  ship,  enabled  Columbus 
to  quell  the  mutiny  which  arose  amongst  his 
sailors  at  not  discovering  land,  and  to  assure  them 
that  the  eagerly  sought  New  World  was  not  far 
ofi".  There  is  nothing  so  small  that  it  should  re- 
main forgotten;  and  no  fact,  however  trivial,  but 
may  prove  useful  in  some  way  or  other  if  carefully 
interpreted.  Who  could  have  imagined  that  the 
famous  "  chalk  clifis  of  Albion"  had  been  built  up 
by  tiny  insects, — detected  only  by  the  help  of  the 
microscope, — of  the  same  order  of  creatures  that 
have  gemmed  the  sea  with  islands  of  coral !  And 
who  that  contemplates  such  extraordinary  results, 
arising  from  infinitely  minute  operations,  will 
venture  to  question  the  power  of  little  things  ? 

It  is  the  close  observation  of  little  things  which 
is  the  secret  of  success  in  business,  in  art,  in 
science,  and  in  every  pursuit  in  life.  Human 
knowledge  is  but  an  accumulation  of  small  facts, 
made  by  successive  generations  of  men,  the  little 
bits  of  knowledge  and  experience  carefully  trea- 
sured up  by  them  growing  at  length  into  a  mighty 
pyramid.  Though  many  of  these  facts  and  ob- 
servations seemed  in  the  first  instance  to  have  but 
slight  significance,  they  are  all  found  to  have  their 
eventual  uses,  and  to  fit  into  their  proper  places. 
Even  many  speculations  seemingly  remote,  turn 
out  to  be  the  basis  of  results  the  most  obviously 
practical.  In  the  case  of  the  conic  sections  dis- 
covered by  Apollonius  Pergseus,  twenty  centuries 
elapsed  before  they  were  made  the  basis  of  as- 
tronomy,— a  science  which  enables  the  modern 
navigator  to  steer  his  way  through  unknown  seas, 
and  traces  for  him  in  the  heavens  an  unerring 
path  to  his  appointed  haven.  And  had  not 
mathematicians  toiled  for  so  long,  and,  to  unin- 
structed  observers,  apparently  so  fruitlessly,  over 
the  abstract  relations  of  lines  and  surfaces,  it  is 
probable  that  but  few  of  our  mechanical  inven- 
tions would  have  seen  the  light. 

When  Franklin  made  his  discovery  of  the  iden- 
tity of  lightning  and  electricity,  it  was  sneered 
at,  and  people  asked,  "  Of  what  use  is  it  ?"  To 
which  his  apt  reply  was,  "  What  is  the  use  of  a 
child  ?  It  may  become  a  man  I"  When  Galvani 
discovered  that  a  frog's  leg  twitched  when  placed 
in  contact  with  different  metals,  it  could  scarcely 
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have  been  imagined  that  so  apparently  insignifi- 
cant a  fact  could  have  led  to  iiupoitant  results 
Yet  therein  lay  the  germ  of  the  Electric  Tele- 
graph, which  binds  the  intelligence  of  continents 
together,  and  probably  before  many  years  elapse 
•will  "  put  a  girdle  round  the  globe.''  So  too, 
little  bits  of  stone  and  fossil,  dug  out  of  the  earth, 
intelligently  interpreted,  have  issued  in  the  sci- 
ence of  geology  and  the  practical  operations  of 
mining,  in  which  large  capitals  are  invested  and 
vast  numbers  of  persons  profitably  employed. 

The  gigantic  machinery  employed  in  pumping 
our  mines,  working  our  mills  and  manufactories, 
and  driving  our  steam-ships  and  locomotives,  in 
like  manner  depends  for  its  supply  of  power  upon 
BO  slight  an  agency  as  little  drops  of  water  ex- 
panded by  heat, — that  familiar  agency  called 
steam,  which  we  see  issuing  from  the  common 
tea-kettle  spout,  but  when  pent  up  within  an  in- 
geniously contrived  mechanism,  displays  a  force 
equal  to  that  of  millions  of  horses,  and  contains 
a  power  to  rebuke  the  waves  and  to  set  even  the 
hurricane  at  defiance.  The  same  power  at  work 
within  the  bowels  of  the  earth  has  been  the  cause 
of  many  of  those  semi-miraculous  catastrophes, — 
volcanoes  and  earthquakes, — which  have  played 
BO  mighty  a  part  in  the  history  of  the  globe. 

It  is  said  that  the  Marquis  of  Worcester's  atten- 
tion was  first  accidentally  directly  to  the  subject 
of  steam  power,  by  the  tight  cover  of  a  vessel  con- 
taining hot  water  having  been  blown  off  before 
his  eyes,  when  confined  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower. 
He  published  the  result  of  his  observations  in  his 

Century  of  Inventions,"  which  formed  a  sort  of 
text-book  for  inquirers  into  the  powers  of  steam 
for  several  generations,  until  Savary,  Newcomcn, 
and  others,  applying  it  to  practical  purposes, 
brought  it  to  the  state  in  which  Watt  found  it 
when  called  upon  to  repair  a  model  of  Newcomen's 
engine,  which  belonged  to  the  University  of  Glas- 
gow. This  accidental  circumstance  was  an  op- 
portunity for  Watt,  which  he  was  not  slow  to  im- 
prove; and  it  was  the  labour  of  his  life  to  bring 
the  steam-engine  to  perfection. 

(To  be  continued.) 

For  "The  Friend." 

Mnsings  and  Memories. 

LIVING  FAITH  AND  GOOD  WORKS  INSEPARABLE. 

There  is  an  antinomian  spirit  abroad,  even 
amongst  some  of  the  nominal  members  of  our  re- 
ligious Society,  which  is  striving  to  separate  good 
works  from  any  necessary  connection  with  the 
faith  which  justifies.  This  is  shown  in  many 
ways.  Books,  pamphlets  and  periodicals  arc 
spread  by  professors  with  us,  in  which  the  doc- 
trine is  openly  set  forth,  that  sinners  uuwa.shed, 
unsanctified,  are,  through  a  belief  in  the  outward 
coming  and  ofi'ering  of  Jesus  Christ,  justified  and 
made  heirs  of  eternal  life.  Robert  Uarclay  and 
our  early  Friends  were  very  clear  on  the  doctrine 
that  without  sariclification  there  is  no  justification, 
and  that  to  all  those  who  are  really  heirs  of  God 
and  joint  heirs  with  Christ,  the  spying  of  the 
apostle  applies,  "  but  ye  are  wushcd,  but  ye  are 
Banctified,  but  ye  are  justified  in  the  name  of  tlie 
Lord  Jesus,  and  by  the  spirit  of  our  God."  Al- 
though without  regeneration,  the  cleansing  opera- 
tion of  the  liord's  Holy  Spirit,  and  a  walking  in 
purity  before  hiin,  we  can  have  no  hope  of  that 
salvation  which  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  freely 
oflFering  to  our  souls,  yet  for  no  act  of  ours  do  we 
claim  any  merit.  If  our  works  have  been  good, 
they  have  been  wrought  by  and  through  his 
power  J  and  whilst  he  justifies  us  therein,  we  know 
that  the  will  to  do  and  the  power  to  perform  them 
have  been  received  from  him.  Very  true  and 
very  Btriking  are  the  sentiments  coDtained  in  the 


following  extracts  from  a  letter  of  our  late  friend, 
Jonathan  Evans.  After  speaking  of  some  who 
had  then  recently  left  the  Society  of  Friends,  he 
says,  in  allusion  to  such  separations:  "It  was  the 
case  in  the  time  of  the  bodily  appearance  of  our 
Blessed  Saviour  upon  earth,  when  he  made  known 
to  those  that  followed  him,  that  eternal  life  was 
only  to  be  obtained  through  a  death  of  the  carnal 
propensities,  and  by  receiving  a  qualification  to 
live  upon  his  body  and  his  blood.  These  discon- 
tented and  unsettled  people,  say  a  great  deal  about 
justification  by  faith,  and  artfully  endeavour  to 
make  an  impression  that  Friends  depend  very 
much  upon  works;  which  is  very  untrue,  for  we 
never  believed  that  any  of  our  works  were  entitled 
to  merit.  All  merit  and  all  worthiness  is  in  Christ 
alone;  and  though  he  is  pleased  to  own  works 
performed  through  the  influence  and  leadings  of 
ins  Spirit,  yet  it  is  merely  his  gracious  conde 
scension  to  accept  the  creature  in  those  acts  of 
obedience,  which  his  infinite  mercy  and  goodness 
enables  it  to  come  up  in ;  as  certainly  we  can 
possess  nothing  that  is  really  good,  but  what  is  of 
and  from  him.  O,  the  cross !  the  operation  of 
that  power,  which  lays  the  creature  in  the  dust, 
remains  to  be  the  great  object  of  hatred,  at  which 
the  enemy  is  ever  aiming  his  shafts.  Thus  those 
that  are  considerably  under  the  spirit  of  the  world 
are  anxiously  striving  to  get  rid  of  it,  through 
any  plausible  guise,  if  it  will  only  seem  to  hide 
their  unmortified  and  barren  state." 

Again  in  another  letter  he  shows  how  that 
sanctification  is  wrought  in  the  faithful,  and  com- 
ments further  on  the  low  state  of  the  church. 
"Indeed  there  is  little  to  expect  in  the  present 
day  but  deep  depression  and  painful  conflict; 
for  when  the  seed  of  Life  is  under  oppression,  the 
faithful  must  sufi'er  with  it.  Our  blessed  Lord 
said,  '  Where  I  am,  there  also  shall  my  servant 
be  !'  Our  ancient  Friends  laboured  fervently  to 
engage  the  people  to  receive  and  abide  steadfastly 
under  the  crucifying  power  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  that  the  old  man  and  his  deeds  being  -put 
off,  they  might  come  to  experience  living  faith 
in  him, — a  being  made  pure  in  heart,  and  of  the 
number  of  those  who  shall  see  God;  thus  being 
sanctified,  they  in  their  several  measures  came  to 
know  a  walking  with  him  in  great  fear  and  awful 
reverence,  and  the  weight  of  their  spirits  had 
often  a  reaching  efi"ect  upon  those  about  them. 

"But,  alas!  having  now  as  a  Society,  rules, 
order  and  testimonies  chalked  out  for  us,  how  are 
we  resting  in  the  superficial  observance  and  pro- 
fession of  these  tilings.  'I  had  planted  thee  a 
noble  vine,  wholly  a  right  seed :  how  then  art 
thou  turned  into  the  degenerate  plant  of  a  strange 
vine  unto  me?'  0,  my  dear  friend,  it  is  a  con- 
tinual labour  to  keep  near  to  the  niovings  and 
teachings  of  the  Spirit  of  our  Lord  that  he  re- 
quires of  us  now,  as  well  as  formerly;  for  it  is 
thus  only  that  we  are  enabled  '  to  show  forth  the 
praises  of  II im  that  hath  called  us  to  glory  and  to 
virtue.'  But  the  humbling  operation  of  the  spirit 
is  so  unmodest,  and  to  the  worldly  wise  so  foolish, 
that  the  ingenuity  of  man  has  invented  a  way 
more  in  accordance  with  the  polish  and  maxims 
of  the  world,  that  we  may  get  along  without  deri- 
sion, and  in  our  imagination  be  heirs  of  both 
kingdoms. 

"  Surtly  the  Lord  will,  in  his  own  time,  bring 
back  his  people  to  that  lowly,  trembling,  watchful 
state,  wherein  they  shall  be  enabled  distinctly  to 
hear  his  voice,  to  follow  him,  and  to  flee  from  the 
voice  of  the  stranger;  aud  this,  perhaps,  through 
the  instrumentality  of  poor,  weak,  obscure  indi- 
viduals.   Since   came  into  this  country,  it 

seems  as  if  the  minds  of  the  people  are  drawn 
much  outward ;  expectation  is  oq  tip-toe  to  hear 


eloquent  discourses,  and  formal  nicely  compose 
prayers.  If  our  ministers  do  not  abide  faithfull 
under  the  purifying  hand  of  the  power  of  Chris 
and  descend  with  him  as  to  the  bottom  of  tb 
mountains  wherein  they  can  discern  the  real  stat 
of  the  church,  they  may  be  tempted  and  betraye 
into  that  most  grievous  snare,  of  seeking  to  pleas 
the  people  with  fine  words  and  smooth  speeche; 
which  like  a  leprosy,  will  form  and  fashion  us  t 
make  very  near  approaches,  if  not  a  coalition  wit 
those  of  other  religious  persuasions." 

In  "a  brief  apology  in  behalf  of  the  people  i 
derision  called  Quakers,"  written  by  our  earl 
Friends,  William  Chandler,  Alexander  Pyott  an 
others;  after  denying  that  we  expect  to  be  save 
by  our  own  works,  and  saying  our  salvation 
totally  refer  to  the  free  grace  and  mercy  of  Gc 
in  Christ,  they  say  "  we  esteem  it  [a  Holy  Lift 
as  a  constant  companion  thereto,  and  a  necessai 
condition  on  our  part  in  compliance  with  God 
gracious  offer,  without  which  we  may  not  obtai 
it,  being  inseparably  annexed  to  that  Faith  whic 
only  pleaseth  God,  and  is  but  our  reasonable  dut 
And  we  believe  that  although  Christ  thus  ofFere 
up  himself  once  for  all,  for  the  sins  of  all  men  j 
the  end  of  the  world,  thereby  rendering  repet  i 
ance  and  amendment  of  life  prevalent  with  Go( 
yet  that  the  traditional  belief  of  that  alone  is  n( 
sufiicient  to  entitle  us  to  that  common  salvatic 
that  comes  by  him,  but  that  it  is  of  necessity  th 
we  truly  repent  and  be  converted  from  the  evil 
the  good;  and  therefore  it  is  no  less  necessary  fi 
us  now,  than  it  was  for  believers  in  the  apostle 
days,  that  we  be  turned  from  darkness  to  ligh 
or,  in  other  terms,  from  the  dark  power  of  Sata 
to  the  power  of  God,  who  is  Light,  that  therel 
we  may  every  one  know  the  w^rk  of  redempti( 
and  salvation  wrought  in  and  for  ourselves  :  for 
is  not  enough  to  believe  that  Christ  died,  if  \ 
feel  not  the  blessed  effects  of  his  death,  who  cao 
to  save  us  from  our  sins,  and  bless  us  by  turnrj 
us  from  our  iniquities,  and  gave  himself  for  t 
that  he  might  redeem  us  from  all  iniquity,  ai 
purify  unto  himself  a  peculiar  people,  zealousf 
good  works." 

In  the  Primitive  Testimony  of  the  People  cafll 
Quakers,  issued  by  the  "  Men's  Meeting"  in  tl 
city  of  Bristol,  written  by  Alexander  Arscott,  i 
find  the  following  sentiments:  "These  are  el 
dently  right  sentiments  of  God  to  believe  him 
be  a  Being  of  infinite  jowniy  and  goodness,  as  Wi 
as  wisdom  and  power.  And,  therefore,  in  ord 
that  mankind  may  be  acceptable  to  him,  it 
necessary  that  they  should  be  pure  also.  And 
it  is  evident  that  all  men  have,  more  or  less,  si 
ned  and  fallen  short  of  this  state,  in  order  to 
deem  them  and  restore  them  to  his  favour  al 
acceptance,  it  is  necessary  both  that  their  p^j 
sins  should  be  remitted  and  forgiven;  and  a 
that  they  should  be  washed,  sanctified  and  puri6j 
from  their  defilements,  without  which  men 
never  be  made  partakers  of  remission  of  sins  </j 
are  post,  and  consequently  of  favour  and  acce 
ance  with  God. 

"  Now  as  these  things  are  all  that  mankii 
wants,  so  God  has  provided  a  means  for  both  tin, 
ends,  viz  :  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  in  whose  nanj 
and  for  whose  sake,  remission  of  sins  that  are  pi 
is  preached,  and  reconciliation  unto  God  p 
mised;  and  for  overcoming  sin  in  the  lust  of 
and  purifying  and  sanctifying  the  hearts  of  mi 
God,  through  Jesus  Christ,  offers  to  mankind  li 
help  of  his  good  spirit  as  a  lively  principle  oft 
tue,  power  and  efficacy,  for  these  good  purpos 
so  that  Christianity  is  in  all  respects  a  perfect 
stilution,  completely  answering  all  the  ends 
religion,  which  are  the  glory  of  God  and  \ 
happiness  of  mankind." 


ip 
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An  antinomian,  in  New  England,  accosting  a 
inister  by  the  name  of  Tucker,  whose  creed  that 
ithout  holiness  no  man  could  enter  the  kingdom 
'  Grod,  was  distasteful  to  him,  said,  "Ah, — 
acker,  all  your  good  works  will  never  carry  you 
heaven."  To  this  he  received  a  brief  yet  perti- 
1*2  |nt  reply,  "Very  well,  without  good  works  you 
ill  never  go  thither." 

A  deacon  of  strong  antinomian  views,  having 
itened  with  great  displeasure  to  a  practical  dis- 
lurse  enforcing  on  the  hearers  the  christian 
oralities  of  life  as  essential  duties  appertaining 
the  gospel,  determined  to  administer  a  season- 
lie  rebuke  on  the  spot.  So  approaching  the 
"  eaker  he  demanded  "  where  the  power  was  to 
me  from?"  which  would  enable  the  hearers  to 
,  1  such  unessential  things.  The  minister,  turn- 
g  round  and  looking  keenly  at  the  deacon  said. 
Why,  brother,  I  am  surprised.  You,  a  member 
the  church  for  forty  years,  and  a  deacon  for 
irty,  to  come  to  me  to  enquire  where  a  man's 
"  wer  to  discharge  his  duty  comes  from  ?  Are  you 
!l|ally  ignorant  of  the  doctrine  of  Divine  Influ- 
ce  ?  Why,  ask  a  babe  in  Christ  of  an  hour  old, 
d  he  will  tell  you  that  you  must  seek  for  the 
fluence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  He  will  work  in 
u  to  will  and  to  do  of  his  good  pleasure."  The 
aeon  was  confounded,  and  his  futile  attempt  to 
vide  those  inseparables,  justifying  faith  and 
notifying  grace,  was  made  manifest. 
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FASTING  WITH 


AN  KVIL  HEART 
BLESSING. 


BRINGS  NO 


A  congregation  which  was  in  a  very  cold  and 
psed  condition,  began  to  feel  its  state,  and  at  a 
onthly  prayer  meeting,  some  remarks  being 
ade  about  it,  it  was  proposed  that  they  should 
)serve  a  day  of  public  humiliation  and  fasting, 
a  means  of  restoring  its  spiritual  prosperity,  so 
'■idently  lost.  One  of  the  deacons  opposed  the 
easure.  He  said  the  church  was  not  in  a  fit 
ate  for  such  fasting  and  prayer,  and  he  should 
ive  no  confidence  in  any  benefit  resulting  from 
le  measure.  He  had  been  taught  that  a  wicked 
an  must  turn  from  his  wicked  way  before  he 
mid  expect  his  prayer  would  be  heard.  David 
ad  said,  "  If  I  regard  iniquity  in  my  heart,  the 
ord  will  not  hear  me!"  "Now,"  he  added, 
look  at  the  condition  of  the  church  !  See  the 
umber  of  ungodly  men  amongst  us  !  Now  I  pro- 
ose  we  put  away  the  evil  persons  from  us,  and 
lat  especially  we  renounce  our  covetousness ; 
len  we  can  meet  with  some  degree  of  confidence 
pray  for  a  blessing  to  descend  upon  us.  What 
in  we  do  now  ?  We  do  not  want  light  as  to  our 
uty,  for  that  is  clear;  nor  can  we  humble  our- 
jlves  with  sincerity  before  Grod  on  account  of  sin, 
11  we  show  that  we  are  ready  to  forsake  it." 
he  deacon's  sensible  remarks  took  hold  of  the 
gregation.  The  fasting  was  not  held — but  an 
dividual  awakening  and  enquiry  took  place  in 
lany  minds, — an  improvement  in  spirituality  in 
ome  members  was  manifested,  the  discipline  was 
nforced  againgt  evil  doers,  and  on  the  whole 
luch  benefit  resulted. 


Antimony  versus  Petroleum. — A  company  en- 
aged  recently  in  boring  for  oil  in  Wirt  county, 
¥est  Virginia,  struck  a  rich  vein  of  antimony,  a 
are  and  expensive  metal,  in  great  demand  for 
ype-casting.  The  sum  of  $350  per  tun  was  at 
ince  ofi'ered  for  all  the  discoverers  could  supply, 
lad  at  these  rates  their  profits  will  rival  those  of 
be  silver  mines  of  Washoe,  and  the  oil  wells  of 
i^enango. — Pittsburg  Chronicle. 


He  loves  our  importunity, 
And  makes  our  cause  his  care. 


Newton. 


Undying  Plants. — A  letter  from  Guaymas,  So- 
nora,  Mexico,  says  : — "  Passing  on  beyond  Aribe- 
chi  about  two  miles,  we  struck  the  bed  of  a  stream 
through  which  we  commenced  our  progress  to 
another  range  of  mountains  whose  slopes  came 
down  to  the  very  edge  of  the  channel  way.  It 
was  here  that  we  found  the  north  sides  of  rocks 
which  faced  the  stream  covered  with  what  at  first 
seemed  to  be  the  most  exquisitely  beautiful  green 
mosses  that  ever  decked  the  rugged  sides  of  a 
mountain.  The  entire  sides  of  the  mountain  at  this 
spot  were  blooming  in  the  liveliest  green.  We 
dismounted  to  pluck  some  of  these  plants,  and 
found  that  they  were  not  strictly  mosses,  though 
undoubtedly  they  belong  to  that  class  of  plants. 
Each  one  had  separate  roots  firmly  holding  it  to 
the  rocks,  and  from  the  roots  grew  out  a  plant  that 
opened  to  the  size  of  a  common  tea  cup  or  saucer, 
and  spread  itself  flat  on  the  face  of  the  rock.  The 
leaf  somewhat  resembles  in  texture  the  arbor  vitae. 
These  plants  bear  the  name  of  siempra  viva — al- 
ways living,  or  always  alive.  Their  peculiarity  is 
to  come  out  into  beautiful  green  life  in  the  rainy 
season,  and  when  all  moisture  has  deserted  them, 
to  turn  as  brown  as  autumn  leaves,  and  roll  or 
curl  themselves  up  like  a  ball,  as  uninteresting  to 
see  as  a  brown  stone  seemingly  dead.  But  with  the 
return  of  moisture,  they  uncurl  their  leaves  and 
spread  out  again  as  beautiful  and  green  as  ever. 
Another  peculiarity  of  the  plant  is  that  you  may 
pluck  it,  throw  it  into  your  saddlebags,  and  keep 
it  six  months,  and  then  place  the  roots  in  a  cup 
or  saucer  of  water  when  you  retire  for  the  night, 
and  in  the  morning  you  will  find  by  your  side  a 
lively  green  plant.  It  looks  like  magic.  But  I 
have  tried  it  to  my  surprise  and  delight.  The 
beauty  of  texture  and  form  and  colour  are  renewed 
or  continue  with  the  continued  supply  of  moisture. 
Sci.  American. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Thinking  that  a  few  of  the  interesting  accounts 
of  the  Lives  of  the  Prophets  might  afford  infor- 
mation to  some  readers  of  "  The  Friend,"  we  take 
the  liberty  of  offering  the  following,  extracted 
and  compiled  from  Kitto's  Daily  Bible  Illustra- 
tions. 

The  greatness  of  Isaiah  as  a  prophet,  and 
his  magnificence  as  a  poet,  may  well  awaken 
a  strong  desire  to  be  acquainted  with  his  history, 
and  even  to  realize  some  idea  of  his  person.  We 
must  acknowledge  that  there  is  no  person  named 
in  the  Old  Testament,  whom  we  should  more  de- 
sire to  see ;  and  one  day  we  hope  to  see  him.  This 
desire  is  less  strongly  felt  in  regard  to  the  indi- 
viduals whose  personal  history  and  trials  the 
Scriptures  bring  before  us  ;  not  because  they  are 
less  interesting,  but  because  as  we  read,  we  form 
to  ourselves  an  idea  of  their  persons,  and  with  the 
image  thus  furnished,  we  are  for  the  most  part 
satisfied.  But  it  is  not  so  with  men  known  chiefly 
for  greatness  of  thought  and  utterance,  with  which 
the  mind  can  for  itself  associate  no  personal 
ideas.  If  the  incidents  of  their  career  and  the 
details  of  their  conduct  are  too  few  to  suggest  a 
notion,  right  or  wrong,  of  their  persons,  we  feel 
more  strongly  than  in  the  case  of  men  of  action, 
the  need  of  some  description  or  revelation  con- 
cerning them,  such  as  may  supply  that  which  the 
mind  is  unable  to  furnish,  from  its  resources. 
This  being  the  class  of  persons  we  most  desire  to 
behold,  Isaiah,  as  the  first  of  that  class  in  the  Old 
Testament — highest  in  inspiration,  grandest  in 
utterance,  and  most  powerful  in  his  hold  upon  the 
minds  of  those  conversant  with  his  soul— is  the 
one  who  we  may  the  most  wish  to  see,  face  to 
face.  That  hope  we  must  dismiss  for  the  present  j 


and  there  is  no  physiognomy  in  the  few  facts  we 
know  of  him. 

Isaiah  was  the  son  of  Amos.  There  was  a  re- 
markable prophet  called  Amos,  and  in  regard  to 
time,  Isaiah  might  have  been  his  son.  But  it 
was  not  so.  There  is  a  very  essential  difference 
in  the  names,  which  common  readers  may  be  apt 
to  overlook.  The  ancient  Jews,  however,  were 
not  behind  the  modern  English,  in  the  desire  to 
find  an  illustrious  birth  for  men  of  intellectual  or 
spiritual  greatness,  as  if  such  greatness  were  not 
in  itself  enough,  or  as  if  high  birth  could  in  any 
degree  enhance  it.  Grenius — to  use  the  conven- 
tional word  for  Grod's  greatest  gift — is  indeed  of- 
ten associated  with  high  rank.  It  has  thus  been 
sought  to  be  made  out  that  Isaiah  was  even  of 
royal  birth  ;  but  for  this  there  is  nothing  better 
than  a  rabinical  tradition,  which  afiirms  that  h& 
was  the  son  of  Amoz,  a  brother  gf  king  Amaziah. 
It  seems  clear  that  Isaiah  was  a  native  of  the 
kingdom  of  Judah  ;  and  that  his  ordinary  abode 
was  at  Jerusalem,  being  married,  and  having  two 
sons,  to  whom  he  gave  names  symbolical  of  im- 
portant events  in  the  future  history  of  the  Jews. 

The  prophetic  career  of  Isaiah  was  during  a 
very  interesting  period,  in  the  reigns  of  Uzziah, 
Jotliam,  Ahaz,  and  Hezekiah,  and  being  sent  by 
the  latter  to  Babylon,  after  being  previously  fif- 
teen years  in  his  service,  we  can  very  truly  infer 
that  he  was  sixty-one  or  two  years  in  public  ser- 
vice. As  the  2  Chron.  xxxii.  32,  state,  "the 
rest  of  the  acts  of  Hezekiah"  were  written  "  in 
the  vision  of  Isaiah,"  we  must  also  infer  he  lived 
after  him,  and  that  he  died  during  the  reign  of 
Manasseh,  which  agrees  with  the  traditional  ac- 
count that  he  was  sawn  asunder  during  that  reign, 
most  probably  between  ninety  and  one  hundred 
years  of  age.  His  calling  to  the  prophecy  was 
during  the  reign  of  Uzziah,  when  a  young  man, 
though  not  very  young,  as  was  the  case  with  Jer- 
emiah, 

The  common  Jewish  account  of  the  cause  of 
his  death,  is  that  he  alleged  he  had  seen  God, 
contrary  to  the  scripture,  "  No  man  has  seen  God 
at  any  time."  But  as  Josephus  testifies  that 
Manasseh  barbarously  slew  all  the  righteous  men 
that  were  among  the  Hebrews;  nor  would  he 
spare  the  prophets,  for  he  every  day  slew  some 
of  them,  till  Jerusalem  was  overflowed  with  inno- 
cent blood,  it  is  more  likely  that  he  died  such  a 
horrible  death  for  testifying  against  the  king's 
proceedings,  than  that  the  Jews  troubled  them- 
selves with  considering  any  words  he  may  have 
said  as  blasphemous.  We  could  hardly  believe 
he  was  sawn  asunder,  save  that  St.  Paul  in  his 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  mentions  it  as  amongst 
the  deaths  suffered  by  the  ancient  saints,  and  it 
is  imputed  to  no  other  by  the  Jewish  traditions. 
We  shall  not  therefore  doubt  it,  but  can  almost 
doubt  that  a  wooden  saw  was  used,  to  protract  and 
intensify  his  sufferings.  We  are  further  told  that 
the  corpse  of  this  chief  of  prophets  was  buried 
hard  by  Jerusalem,  under  the  fullers'  oak,  near 
the  fountain  of  Siloam ;  whence  it  was  in  a  later 
age  removed  to  Paneas,  near  the  sources  of  the 
Jordan,  and  that  it  was  eventually  transferred  to 
Constantinople;  but  this  we  cannot  rely  upon  as 
true.  History  and  tradition  have  now  told  us  all 
they  know  of  the  life  of  this  great  prophet. 

Michigan  Salt. — The  Salt  Company  of  Jackson 
have  now  been  at  work  on  their  well  for  about  two 
years,  and  have  reached  a  depth  of  2,020  feet. 
The  salt  rock  was  reached  at  a  depth  of  1,776  feet, 
and  proved  to  be  47  feet  in  thickness.  "The  brice 
now  being  pumped  is  found  to  be  eighty-eight  de- 
grees by  the  salometer.  It  is  thought  that  anoth- 
er and  a  stronger  salt  rock  will  soon  be  reached.^ 
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THE  FRIEND. 


LEAVE  THE  FDTURE  WITH  GOD.^"'^''"^' 
Thou  whose  sad  and  darkling  brow, 
Seems  to  tell  of  care  and  woe, 
Dost  thou  pore  upon  the  cloud 
That  futurity  doth  shroud  ? 
And  thy  trembling  fancy  fill 
With  anticipated  ill, 
Ask  these  flowrets  of  the  field 
For  the  lessons  they  can  yield. 
Hark!  to  fancy's  listening  ear, 
Thus  they  whisper,  soft  and  clear; 
Heaven-appointed  teachers  we, 
Mortal  I  we  would  counsel  thee  ; 
Gratefully  enjoy  to-day. 
If  the  suu  vouchsafe  his  ray. 
If  the  darkling  tempest  lower. 
Meekly  bend  beneath  the  shower  ; 
But  oh  1  leave  to-morrow's  fare 
To  thy  heavenly  Father's  care. 
Does  each  day  upon  its  wing 
Its  allotted  burden  bring? 
Load  it  not  besides  with  sorrow, 
Which  belongeth  to  the  morrow. 
Strength  is  promised,  strength  is  given 
When  the  heart  by  God  is  riven  ; 
But  fore-date  the  day  of  woe, 
And,  alone  thou  bearest  the  blow! 
One  thing  only  claims  thy  care, — 
Seek  thou  first,  by  faith  and  prayer, 
Tbat-all-glorious  world  above, 
Scene  of  righteousness  and  love  ; 
And,  what  e'er  thou  need'st  below, 
He  thou  truslest  will  bestow. 


THE  EAGLES. 


Selected. 


The  mighty  birds  still  upward  rose, 

In  slow  but  constant  and  most  steady  flight, 

The  young  ones  following  ;  and  they  would  pause, 

As  if  to  teach  them  how  to  bear  the  light, 

And  keep  the  solar  glory  full  in  sight. 

So  went  they  on  till  from  excess  of  pain, 

I  could  no  longer  bear  the  scorching  rays  ; 

And  when  I  looked  again,  they  were  not  seen. 

Lost  in  the  brightness  of  the  solar  blaze. 

Their  memory  left  a  type,  and  a  desire ; 

So  should  I  wish  towards  the  light  to  rise, 

Instructing  younger  spirits  to  aspire 

Where  I  could  never  reach  amidst  the  skies. 

And  joy  below  to  see  them  lifted  higher, 

Seeking  the  light  of  purest  glory's  prize. 

So  would  I  look  on  splendour's  brightest  day 

With  an  undazzled  eye,  and  steadily 

Soar  upwards  full  in  the  immortal  ray,' 

Through  the  blue  depths  of  the  unbounded  sky. 

Portraying  wisdom's  boundless  purity. 

Before  me  still  a  lingering  ray  appears. 

But  broken  and  prismatic,  seen  through  tears. 

The  light  of  joy  and  immortality. 

  H.  Davy. 

Communication  tvith  San  Francisco  direct. — 
On  Sunday  morninp;  at  three  o'clock  the  wires  of 
the  Western  Union  Company  were  connected  with 
the  Pacific  lines  and  communication  established 
direct  between  New  York  and  San  Francisco. 
Though  the  weather  was  bad,  rain  falling  at  the 
time  at  many  points  on  the  route,  the  wires  work- 
ed well,  and  a  considerable  amount  of  business 
•was  transacted.  The  distance  is  nearly  four  thous- 
and miles,  and  the  difference  of  time  about  four 
hours.  This  is  unquestionably  the  longest  circuit 
ever  worked,  and  the  fact  that  such  length  of  wire 
was  telegraphed  over  in  one  circuit  is  a  notable 
era  in  the  history  of  telegraphing. 


Small  Profit. — The  New  York  Tribune  thus 
Bums  up  to  its  business  for  1864  : — Receipts,  S747, 
501;  Expenses,  §735,751;  Profit,  §11,750.  It 
Bays,  in  the  course  of  its  comments  on  the  above  : 
— "Wc  paid  more  for  the  bare  paper  sent  to  most  of 
onr  subscribers  during  1864  than  we  received  for 
the  printed  sheets.  Our  receipt.^,  especially  for 
advertising,  were  never  before  so  large ;  but  wc 
paid  8426,000  for  white  paper,  which  we  should 
have  bought  in  1863  for  8300,000,  and  in  1861 
for  J200,000." 


Letters,  kt,  of  Eail;  Friends. 

(Continued  from  page  235.) 

Ellis  Hookes  to  Margaret  Fell. 
London,  18th  of  Eighth  month,  [tenth  mo.]  1664. 

Dear  M.  F. — My  dear  love  is  to  thee  in  the 
unchangeable  Truth. 

I  thick  it  is  two  weeks  since  I  wrote  to  thee ; 
therefore  I  could  not  but  write  this,  and  give  thee 
an  account  of  what  passed  at  the  Sessions-house 
this  last  week.  Yesterday,  at  Hicks's  Hall,  four 
women  were  sentenced  to  eleven  months'  imprison- 
ment or  £40  fine,  having  husbands;  about  twelve 
or  thirteen  men  arid  women  were  sentenced  to  be 
transported  to  any  of  the  foreign  plantations  : 
and  at  the  Old  Bailey  about  forty-six  Friends 
were  called,  and  sixteen  of  them  would  not  an- 
swer them  (not  guilty)  according  to  their  form 
and  so  yesterday  were  sentenced  by  the  Recorder; 
— those  that  had  husbands,  to  Bridewell  for  twelve 
months  or  £20  fine,  and  the  men  were  sentenced 
to  Barbadoes,  and  the  women-maids  to  Jamaica. 
About  sixteen  last  seventh-day  pleaded,  and  were 
tried  by  a  jury,  which  jury  were  twice  sent  out 
not  agreeing  in  their  verdict :  the  judges  (Hide 
and  Keeling)  talked  much  to  them;  but  at  last 
they  could  not  agree,  six  of  them  standing  very 
much  for  Friends.  Some  of  them  pleaded  notably 
on  the  behalf  of  Friends,  and  said,  they  did  not 
deny  but  that  they  were  guilty  of  meeting  at  the 
Bull  and  Mouth ;  but  they  said,  they  were  not 
guilty  of  the  fact  charged  against  them,  viz.  that 
it  was  a  seditious  meeting;  and  one  of  the  jury 
said,  the  witnesses  were  not  competent  persons 
(being  common  drunkards)  to  swear  against  honest 
men.  So  the  judges  were  very  angry  with  them, 
and  bound  them  in  £100  bond  a-piece  to  answer 
it  at  the  King's  Bench  bar.  The  four  gaolers  at 
Newgate  were  all  the  witnesses  that  came  in 
against  Friends,  [also]  one  of  the  marshal's  men. 

The  Friends  at  Hertford,  that  were  first  sen 
tenced  to  be  banished,  are  come  back  from  Grave 
send  again,  and  all  their  goods  are  set  on  shore; 
and  I  hear  the  owners  intend  to  send  their  ship 
another  way.  They  have  sentenced  twentv-one 
at  Hertford  since. 

So  dear  Margaret,  my  dear  love  is  unto  thee, 
and  to  G.  F.,  and  J.  Stuhbs  and  L.  Fell. — George 
W.  and  about  three  score  more  were  taken  at  the 
Bull  last  first-day,  but  everywhere  else  meetings 
were  quiet. 

Thy  lov  :  friend,  E.  H. 

From  the  Original. 

See  a  full  account  in  Sewcl's  History  of  the 
trial  of  the  Friends  at  Hertford,  before  judge  Or- 
lando Bridguian,  (vol.  ii.  under  1664.)  As  re- 
spects the  Friends  "  coming  back  from  Grave- 
send,"  as  stated  above,  the  following  particulars 
concerning  them,  from  Bcsse's  Sufferings,  are  too 
remarkable  to  be  omitted  in  this  place. 

Pursuant  to  the  sentence  of  banishment  passed 
on  these  Friends  (seven  in  number,)  the  gaoler 
acting,  it  seems,  under  the  order  of  the  Sheriff  of 
Hertfordshire,  proceeded  to  contract  with  a  master 
of  a  vessel  bound  to  the  West  Indies,  to  carry  out 
the  Friends  accordingly.  Various  difficulties  oc- 
curred previous  to  their  being  delivered  on  board 
the  vessel ;  and  when  at  length  they  were  brought 
to  the  ship,  the  master  gave  them  permission 
under  his  hand  to  go  ashore,  and  to  return  again 
when  he  should  require  them.  "On  the  1st  of 
October,  [^Eighth  month — the  month  in  which  the 
above  letter  is  <lntcrl,'j  the  master  sent  for  them  to 
come  on  board,  which  they  did  ;  and  the  ship 
sailed  down  the  river  as  far  as  the  Red-house  near 
Dcptford  ;  when  a  sudden  turn  of  the  wind  drove 
her  back  to  Limehouse,  where  the  prisoners  were 
again  set  ashore.    On  the  6th,  the  ship  again 


weighed  anchor  with  wind  and  tide  fair; — yet 
could  not  the  seamen,  with  their  utmost  applica- 
tion, make  this  ship  sail,  but  they  were  obliged 
to  anchor  again  about  a  stone's  cast  from  the  place 
they  lay  at  before;  so  that  some  of  the  mariners 
were  amazed,  and  said,  'we  shall  never  get  outol 
England,  while  these  men  are  on  board  !'  "  So 
they  set  them  ashore  the  third  time.  On  the  8th 
they  sailed  again,  and  went  down  to  Greenwich; 
when  a  sudden  storm  obliged  them  to  cast  anchoi 
again  to  secure  the  ship,  and  the  prisoners  were 
sent  on  shore  the  fourth  time.  On  the  10th 
they  were  ordered  on  board  the  fifth  time,  and 
sailed  again  ;  when  the  ship  was  with  much  adc 
kept  from  running  aground  :  they  [however]  se1 
the  prisoners  ashore  again  at  Blackwall,  and  sh( 
went  down  the  same  tide  to  Gravesend.  Thithei 
the  prisoners  followed,  and  ,  by  the  master's  ordei 
some  tarried  there,  and  others  came  back  to  Lon 
don,  till  the  28th  ;  when  they  were  ordered  aboarc 
a  sixth  time,  and  the  ship  sailed  that  night  tc 
Leigh  road,  where  they  cast  anchor:  but  befort 
morning  the  wind  turned  strong  against  them,  sc 
that  they  lay  there  two  days  and  three  nights 
On  the  31st,  they  sailed  to  the  North  Foreland 
and  cast  anchor  again  till  the  next  day.  At  nighl 
the  master  set  them  ashore,  and  directed  them  t( 
Deal,  where  he  met  them  altogether :  and  before 
several  witnesses  declared,  that  though  they  hac 
followed  the  ship  so  long,  yet  he  was  resolved  not 
to  carry  them,  and  gave  them  a  certificate  ir 
writing  as  follows : 

"  Whereas,  there  were  seven  men,  called  Qua 
kcTS,  brought  on  board  my  ship,  called  the  Anne 
of  London,  by  William  Edmonds,  gaoler  of  Hert 
ford,  viz.  Nich.  Lucas,  Henry  Feast,  Henrj 
Marshall,  Francis  Pryor,  John  Blendall,  Jeremiat 
Heme,  and  Samuel  Traherne,  all  which  have  con 
tinued  waiting  upon  my  ship  from  London  tc 
Deal,  from  the  14th  day  of  September  last  til' 
this  day;  and  I  seeing  Providence  hath  mucb 
crossed  me  hitherto,  whereby  I  perceive  that  th( 
hand  of  the  Lord  is  against  me,  that  I  dare  nol 
proceed  on  my  voyage  to  carry  them,  they  beinj 
innocent  persons,  and  no  crime  signified  against 
them  worthy  of  banishment;  and  that  there  is  £ 
law  in  force  that  no  Englishman  shall  be  carriec 
out  of  his  native  country  against  his  will ;  anc 
also  my  men  refuse  to  go  the  voyage,  if  I  carry 
them,  which  will  be  much  to  my  hindrance,  men 
being  very  scarce  by  reason  of  the  long  press 
For  these  reasons,  therefore,  and  many  more,  1 
will  not  carry  them.  These  are,  therefore,  tc 
certify  any  person  or  persons  that  shall  questiot 
them  :  that  they  did  not  make  an  escape,  but  ] 
put  them  on  shore  again  to  go  whither  they  please; 
All  this  is  certified  under  my  hand,  this  lOtb  ol 
November,  1664." 

[Witnessed  by  four  persons.] 

"  Thomas  May 


"  Being  thus  set  at  liberty,  they  returned  td 
London,  and  then  to  their  own  homes;  and  thei 
sent  a  letter  to  the  King  and  Council,  stating  thd 
circumstance,  and  accompanied  it  with  a  copy  o: 
the  ship-master's  certificate.    This  letter  being 
read  at  the  Council  board  produced  an  order 
which,  after  setting  forth  the  fact  of  their  having 
been  put  on  board  the  aforesaid  ship,  pursuant  t( 
their  sentence  of  transportation,  and  having  beer:' 
by  the  master  set  ashore  at  the  Downs,  '  leaving 
them  at  liberty  to  go  whither  they  please ;  and  i 
appearing  to  be  matter  of  contrivance  and  desigt 
between  the  said  master  and  the  persons  before 
mentioned  ;'  it  was  ordered  that  the  High  Sherif 
do  again  apprehend  and  secure  them,  '  until  mean; 
of  transporting  them  can  be  made  by  some  ship  , 
ping  bound  unto  those  parts.'  " 


THE  FRIEND. 
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^.    By  this  order  they  were  again  committed  to 
risen,  and  remained  there  seven  years,  until  dis- 
i»9  harged  by  the  king's  proclamation. — Besse's 
'    wfferings,  vol.  i.  p.  246 — 248. 

Ellis  HooJces  to  Margaret  Fell. 

iOndon,  19th  day  of  Second  month,  [fourth  mo.]  1665. 

Dear  Margaret,  Last  first-day  our  meetings 

rere  quiet  in  all  places  in  and  about  this  city, 

he  Bull  excepted;  -where  they  took  twelve,  who 

|7ere  committed.    Since  I  wrote  last  to  thee, 

here  were  three  Friends  shipped  in  order  to  be 

ransported,  of  whom  I  think  T.  S.  gave  you  an 

ccount  :  the  ship  is  gone  (for  aught  I  hear)  from 

be  Downs.    Last  seventh-day  T.  S.  [Thomas 

althouse]  with  J.  Moore  went  to  Kingston, 

rberc  they  were  taken  at  a  meeting,  and  several 

ijj,  thers;  and  are  committed,  some  for  not  giving 

■ond,  (as  I  hear,) — the  rest  for  a  month. 

Things  in  relation  to  Truth  here,  are  as  well  as 

m  be,  considering  how  the  power  of  darkness  is 

;t  against  us;  and  Friends  remain  still  in  prison. 

here  is  great  fear  that  we  shall  lose  the  Bull 

ad  Mouth;  they  go  to  trial  this  term  about  it, 

'lad  it  is  to  be  tried  in  the  King's  Bench  :  the 

ruth  is  like  to  suffer  much,  by  the  loss  of  it;  for 

is  and  hath  been  so  noted  and  public  [a  meet- 

g  place,]  that  it  has  been  very  serviceable.  

ibj  H. 
From  the  Original. 

One  of  these  Friends,  soon  after  he  reached 
16  ship,  died,  as  appears  by  the  following  entry 
1  our  Registers  of  Burials  for  London  : 
"  Robert  Hayes,  who  for  Truth's  sake  suffered 
HfFi  f^°y  weeks  imprisonment  in  Newgate ;  after 
hich  he  being  carried  from  thence  (with  two 
lore)  on  ship  board  in  order  to  banishment,  they 
eing  taken  out  of  their  hot  beds  without  an 
our's  warning,  and  exposed  to  the  sharp  air  of  a 
)ld  morning  on  the  water,  he  departed  this  life, 
lot  having  spoken  many  words  after  he  came  on 
lard  the  ship,)  about  the  26th  day  of  the  first 
onth,  1666  :  the  cause  of  his  death  appearing  to 
e  in  the  unrighteous  proceedings  of  his  persecu- 
)rs ;  and  was  interred  in  the  aforesaid  burying 
round."— [Bunhill  Fields.] 
"  I  knew  this  Robert  Hayes,  [writes  George 
hitehead,]  he  was  a  very  innocent,  loving  man, 
goodlike  person,  had  a  fresh  comely  counten 


ice,  seemed  healthy,  and  in  his  prime  and 


pjfjjifrength  when  first  imprisoned.    I  was  very  sor- 
lore  1  '^^'^"y  affected,  when  I  heard  how  quickly  he 
'  las  dispatched  out  of  the  woriJ,  by  the  shameful 
uelty  and  inhuman  usage  inflicted  upon  him  by 
lose  merciless  persecutors." — G.  F.'s  Christian 
Progress,  Friends'  Library,  vol.  viii.  p.  332. 


Prom  "  Ihe  FamUy  Treasury." 

Palmyra. 

In  the  year  1691  a  company  of  English  mer- 
lants,  then  resident  in  Aleppo,  heard  strange 
ports  of  the  ruins  of  a  magnificent  city  away  in 

e  centre  of  the  Syrian  desert.  The  reports 
lached  them  from  various  sources  ;  from  Bagdad 
aders,  who  had  traversed  the  desert  with  their 

ravans ;  from  native  pedlars  and  armourers  who 
llowed  the  footsteps  of  the  wandering  Bedawin  ; 
om  Arab  Sheikhs  who  ruled  the  desert  tribes 
3d  led  the  raids  of  the  Anezeh  and  Beni  Shemal. 
■'ne  and  all  told  the  story  of  the  great  city.  Such 
Maces  and  temples,  such  ranges  of  columns  and 
'eaps  of  ruins,  such  tombs  and  castles,  such  mul- 
tudesof  inscriptions,  and  statues,  and  monuments 
le  world  has  never  seen  as  were  there,  grouped 
round  the  fountains,  and  scattered  over  the  deso- 

te  plain  of  Tadmor.  The  glowing  descriptions 
ere  like  a  romance  from  Antar  or  a  tale  from 
le  Arabian  Nights.    Making  every  allowance 


for  Oriental  exaggeration,  and  the  magic  influence 
of  Eastern  fancy,  the  merchants  thought  there 
must  be  some  foundation  of  fact — enough,  at 
least,  to  pay  the  toil  and  expense  of  an  expedi- 
tion. It  was  a  serious  matter  in  those  days  to 
penetrate  the  desert;  it  is  a  work  of  some  difii- 
eulty  and  danger  even  yet.  But  an  expedition 
was  organized;  guides  and  guards  were  hired; 
the  pathless  waste  was  traversed;  and  the  adven- 
turous travellers  were  richly  repaid  by  the  dis- 
covery of  the  long  lost  ruins  of  "  Tadmor  in  the 
wilderness,"  the  city  founded  by  Solomon  and 
ruled  by  Zenobia.  In  a  few  months  all  Europe 
resounded  with  the  story  of  their  adventures,  and 
the  glowing  descriptions  of  the  desert  city. 

For  more  than  half  a  century  the  interesting 
narrative  of  the  Aleppo  merchants  were  read  with 
a  kind  of  semi-scepticism.  The  leading  facts 
were  not  questioned.  None  went  so  far  as  to 
doubt  that  the  classic  Palmyra  had  been  discov- 
ered; but  it  was  generally  thought  that  the  des- 
criptions of  the  ruins  were  highly  coloured,  and 
that  when  other  travellers  would  explore  and  des- 
cribe them,  uninfluenced  by  the  excitement  of  a 
great  discovery,  by  those  feelings  of  romance 
which  sometimes  encircle  as  a  halo  the  minds  of 
antiquarian  and  geographical  pioneers,  the  real, 
matter-of-fact,  character  and  state  of  the  ancient 
city  would  become  known. 

In  the  year  1851  another  celebrated  expedition 
reached  Palmyra.  It  was  well  organized,  fully 
equipped,  and  the  objects  it  aimed  at  were  success- 
fully accomplished.  The  expedition  was  planned 
and  carried  out  by  men  who,  from  their  great 
learning,  classic  tastes,  and  previous  travels  in 
Italy,  Greece,  and  Asia  Minor,  were  in  every  res- 
pect qualified  satisfactorily  to  explore,  delineate, 
and  describe  the  city.  They  were  supplied  with 
the  best  books  and  instruments,  and  accompanied 
by  an  accomplished  architect  and  draughtsman. 
They  spent  two  weeks  surveying,  measuring, 
sketching,  drawing  plans,  and  copying  inscrip- 
tions ;  and  they  returned  across  the  desert  with 
full  portfolios,  and  a  caravan  of  camels  laden  with 
marbles  and  works  of  art.  The  splendid  folio 
which  they  afterwards  published  will  give  such 
as  have  not  visited  the  city  the  best  idea  of  its 
wonderful  remains.  This  great  work  showed 
European  scholars  that  the  narrative  of  the  Aleppo 
merchants,  instead  of  being  exaggerated,  fell  short 
of  the  truth.  In  describing  the  ruinsof  Palmyra  it 
would  be  almost  impossible  to  exaggerate.  There 
is  nothing  like  them  in  the  world.  The  sight  of 
them  from  the  adjoining  hill  top  is  like  a  dream 
of  fairy  land.  True,  there  are  in  Athens  and 
other  cities  of  Greece  single  buildings  chaster  in 
style,  and  more  perfect  in  execution,  than  any  of 
which  Palmyra  can  boast ;  there  are  also  in  Egypt 
and  Syria  structures  of  more  colossal  magnitude; 
but  in  no  other  spot  in  the  world  can  we  find  such 
numbers  of  temples,  palaces,  colonnades,  tombs, 
and  monuments,  grouped  together,  so  as  to  be 
seen  at  a  single  glance.  Here  is  the  testimony  of 
Wood  and  Dawkins,  the  leaders  of  the  expedition 
of  which  I  have  just  spoken,  given  too  after  tra- 
versing  the  whole  circuit  of  lands  classic  and 
sacred  : — "  We  had  scarce  passed  these  venerable 
monuments,  when  the  hills  opening  discovered  to 
us,  all  at  once,  the  greatest  quantity  of  ruins  we 
had  ever  seen,  all  of  white  marble,  and  beyond 
them  towards  the  Euphrates  a  fiat  waste,  as  far  as 
the  eye  could  reach,  without  any  object  which 
showed  either  life  or  motion.  It  is  scarce  possi- 
ble to  imagine  anything  more  striking  than  this 
view ;  so  great  a  number  of  Corinthian  pillars, 
mixed  with  so  little  wall  or  solid  building,  afforded 
a  most  romantic  variety  of  prospect." 

It  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  some  of  our  ac- 


complished and  enterprising  photographers  should 
pay  a  visit  to  Palmyra.  The  sketches  and  draw- 
ings of  Wood  and  Dawkins  are  beautiful  and  faith- 
ful ;  but  however  skilful  the  pencil  of  the  artist, 
however  accurate  the  eye  and  the  scale  of  the 
architect,  in  minuteness  of  detail  and  perfection 
of  representation,  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
can  rival  the  sun  picture.  Then  the  monuments 
of  the  desert  city  are  so  numerous,  their  grouping 
so  peculiar,  and  now,  alas  !  so  confused,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  give  a  faithful  delineation  in  sketch 
or  drawing.  And,  besides,  the  artist  can  never 
command  sufficient  time  and  quiet  for  his  work. 
He  is  dogged  everywhere,  as  I  can  tell  from  sad 
experience,  by  prying  and  often  persecuting 
Bedawin,  watching  every  opportunity  privately 
to  pilfer,  or  openly  to  plunder.  In  addition  to 
the  great  monuments,  and  the  exquisitely  sculp- 
tured ornaments  on  portal,  cornice,  and  pediment, 
there  are  those  unique  Palmyrene  and  bilingual 
inscriptions,  which  the  photographer  alone  can 
reproduce.  A  skilful  manipulator,  with  a  good 
stafi'  of  assistants,  would  photograph  all  Palmyra 
in  a  single  week,  and  would  bring  back  with  him 
to  the  West  a  series  of  pictures  almost  unrivalled 
for  beauty,  strangeness,  and  historic  and  anti- 
quarian interest. 

THE  ISHMAELITE. 
My  journey  to  Palmyra  was  somewhat  adven- 
turous. My  whole  party  consisted  of  an  English 
friend,  an  Arab  sheikh,  and  a  camel  driver, — 
four  men  in  all,  mounted  on  three  dromedaries. 
To  attempt  to  go  from  Damascus  to  Tadmor, 
through  a  hundred  miles  of  desert  infested  by 
prowling  bandits,  and  overrun  by  hostile  Bedawin, 
with  such  an  escort,  may  probably  appear  a  little 
rash.  And  looking  back  upon  it  now  from  the 
calm  seclusion  of  my  library,  where  the  excite- 
ment and  romance  of  Eastern  travel  find  no  place, 
I  am  inclined  to  think  it  was  rash.  It  had  these 
good  effects,  however;  it  led  me  away  from  the 
ordinary  and  direct  route;  it  brought  me  into 
close  contact  with  a  number  of  friendly  tribes;  it 
gave  me  large  experience  of  genuine  Arab  hospi- 
tality;  and  it  afforded  me,  besides,  some  very 
palpable,  if  not  very  pleasant,  illustrations  of  the 
truth  of  the  prophecy  pronounced  of  old  on  Ish- 
mael  and  his  posterity  : — "  He  will  be  a  wild 
man  ;  his  hand  will  be  against  every  man,  and 
every  man's  hand  against  him."  (Gen.  xvi.  12.) 

It  was  the  fifth  morning  of  our  journey,  and 
the  sheikh  told  us  that  by  noon  we  should  see  the 
ruins  of  Tadmor. 

For  three  whole  days  we  had  already  marched 
through  the  desert.  Not,  however,  the  desert  of 
boyhood's  fancy, — a  plain  of  drifting  sand,  blaz- 
ing in  the  fierce  sunbeams,  and  bounded  by  the 
vast  circle  of  the  horizon.  This  desert  had  more 
pleasing  features.  There  were  long  ranges,  and 
clustering  groups  of  mountains,  presenting  an 
agreeable  variety  of  form  and  outline,  and  occa- 
sionally also  of  colour,  though  the  general  hue  was 
light  grey,  or  yellowish  white,  so  characteristic  of 
the  limestone  strata  of  Syria.  Here  and  there  a 
bluff  of  dark  red  sandstone,  or  a  broken  dyke  of 
black  trap,  or  a  graceful  cone  of  snow-white  chalk, 
broke  the  uniformity.  At  one  or  two  points  I 
saw  a  singular  combination  of  colours  in  the  same 
peak, — white,  red,  pink,  and  black, — reminding 
one  of  the  gorgeous  colouring,of  the  cliffs  of  Edom. 

3tween  the  mountains  were  long  winding  vales, 
and  deep  rugged  glens,  now  in  early  spring  all 
spangled  with  the  bright  red  anemone,  and  poppy, 
and  gay  convolvulus,  intermixed  with  a  few,  a 
very  few,  tufts  of  green  grass  and  green  weeds. 
In  all  other  respects  it  was  a  desert.  Not  a 
single  house  or  a  sign  of  settled  habitation  was 
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there;  not  a  solitary  patch  of  cultivated  ground 
was  anywhere  to  be  seen  ;  not  a  drop  of  water  in 
stream,  fountain,  well  or  tank  did  we  ever  meet 
with  ;  not  a  tree  or  green  shrub  appeared  on  the 
sides  of  those  bare,  desolate  hills.  This  is  just 
such  a  region  as  the  Old  Testament  writers  would 
have  called  Midhar,  (the  name  usually  given  to 
the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  and  the  "  wilderness"  of 
wandering,)  a  region  devoid  of  cultivation  and 
settled  inhabitants,  but  affording  good  pasture  for 
flocks  and  herds. 

The  desert  was  now  all  alive  with  the  great 
tribe  of  the  Anezeh  who  claim  its  pastures  as 
their  own.  Every  few  miles  we  come  upon  a 
little  circlet  of  black  tents  pitched  in  some  retired 
vale,  or  near  some  secret  well ;  and  when  we  saw 
the  droves  of  camels  covering  the  country  for 
miles  and  miles,  and  the  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats, 
we  learned  how  the  flocks  and  herds  of  Israel 
were  fed  during  their  forty  years  wandering  in 
the  midhar  of  Sinai. 

Many  strange  and  interesting  traits  of  Arab 
life  and  law  came  under  our  notice.  Whenever 
our  path  led  us  near  an  encampment,  as  was  fre- 
quently the  case,  we  always  found  some  active 
sheikh,  or  venerable  patriarch,  sitting  "  in  his 
tent  door,"  and  as  soon  as  we  were  within  hail, 
we  heard  the  earnest  words  of  welcome  and  in- 
vitation, which  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  had 
rendered  long  ago  familiar  to  us  :  "  Stay,  my  lord, 
stay.  Pass  not  on  till  thou  hast  eaten  bread  and 
rested  under  thy  servant's  tent.  Alight  and  re- 
main until  thy  servant  kills  a  kid  and  prepares  a 
feast."  Again  and  again  were  these  invitations 
given  and  urged  in  such  a  way  that  we  found  it 
impossible  to  resist  them.  In  fact  our  progress 
was  seriously  delayed  by  this  truly  patriarchal 
hospitality  ;  and  more  than  once  or  twice  we  were 
witnesses  of  the  almost  inconceivable  rapidity  with 
which  the  kid  was  killed,  prepared,  and  served 
up  with  "  butter  and  milk,"  after  the  manner  of 
Abraham's  feast  at  Mamre,  (Gen.  xviii.) 

Another  trait  of  desert  life  we  also  noticed. 
On  several  occasions  we  suddenly  and  unexpect- 
edly found  ourselves  close  to  a  solitary  tent  or 
small  encampment,  whose  occupants  were  unknown 
to  our  leader,  and  suspected  to  be  enemies  of  his 
tribe.  We  were  then  told  to  muffle  up  our  faces, 
drive  our  dromedaries  quickly  up  to  the  tent  door, 
and  dismount.  We  were  thus  safe.  Arab  law 
made  the  master  of  the  tent  responsible  for  our 
lives  and  our  entertainment.  On  such  occasions 
not  a  word  was  spoken  till  we  were  seated  within 
the  tent,  and  not  a  question  was  ever  asked  dur- 
ing the  whole  time  we  remained  as  to  who  we 
were,  whence  we  had  come,  or  whither  we  were 
going.  A  similar  trait  of  the  Scottish  Highland- 
ers is  beautifully  illustrated  by  Scott  in  the  "  Lady 
of  the  Lake," — 

"  Meet  welcome  to  her  guest  she  made, 
And  every  courteous  rite  was  paid, 
That  hos[)il:ilily  could  claim, 
Though  all  unasked  his  birth  and  name, 
Such  then  the  reverence  to  a  guest, 
That  fellest  foe  might  join  the  feast. 
And  from  his  deadliest  focman's  door 
Unquestioned  turn,  the  hanquet  o'er." 

It  was  doubtless  sucii  hospitality  that  Job 
boasted  of  when  he  said  :  "  The  stranger  did  not 
lodge  in  the  street;  I  opened  my  doors  to  the 
traveller,"  (xxxi.  ;52.) 

It  was,  as  I  sai^,  the  fifth  morning  of  our 
journey.  We  were  up  before  the  dawn,  and  the 
first  gray  streak  of  the  new  day  was  just  visible 
along  the  ca.'-tcrn  horizon  as  we  mounted  our 
dromedaries  and  rode  off.  The  camp  where  we 
had  spent  the  night  lay  in  a  broad  valley,  shut  in 
OD  the  north  and  south  by  steep  ranges  of  naked 


limestone,  but  opening  on  the  east,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  a  few  miles,  to  an  apparently  boundless 
plain.  Our  leader  went  straight  to  the  northern 
ridge.  Up  it  we  scrambled  by  a  track  so  steep, 
so  rugged,  and  in  places  so  narrow,  that  I  often 
feared  the  dromedaries  would  topple  over  and 
dash  us  to  pieces  on  the  rocks  far  below.  From 
the  summit  we  had  a  commanding  view.  In 
front  a  broad  plain,  bare  and  gray,  bounded  on 
the  north  by  a  line  of  rocky  mountains  almost 
perfectly  white.  Behind  us  another  plain,  green 
with  the  grass  of  spring,  and  thickly  studded  with 
the  black  tents  of  the  Bedawin. 

We  now  turned  eastward  and  descended  diago- 
nally into  a  plain  so  barren  and  desolate  that  we 
had  never  seen  anything  like  it  before.  Its  whole 
surface  was  covered  with  small  fragments  of  white 
limestone,  mixed  with  pieces  of  dark  coloured 
flint.  The  sky  was  still,  as  it  had  been  for  three 
days,  without  a  cloud  ;  and  the  sunbeams  fell  on 
that  parched  desert  like  streams  of  liquid  fire. 
The  skin  of  our  faces  and  lips  shrivelled  and 
crackled  with  the  heat,  our  eyes  could  with  difla- 
culty  endure  the  intense  glare,  and  like  Jacob 

the  drought  consumed  us,"  for  the  water  was 
exhausted  in  our  bottles.  On  we  pressed  with 
sweeping  step  and  shiplike  motion,  in  perfect  sil- 
ence, our  very  dromedaries  appearing  to  feel  that 
this  was  a  region  to  be  traversed  with  all  possible 
despatch. 

Suddenly,  on  emerging  from  a  little  glen,  a 
scene  of  rare  beauty  burst  upon  our  view,  taking 
us  completely  by  surprise.  A  lake  appeared  in 
front,  its  margin  ffinged  with  shrubs  and  tall 
reeds ;  here  and  there  an  islet  varied  its  surface, 
covered  with  dwarf  palms,  whose  graceful  feathery 
branches  bent  down  to  kiss  the  glassy  waters. 
Away  along  its  further  shore  sped  a  solitary  Arab 
on  a  dromedar;^, — now  marching  double,  the  man 
and  the  shadow;  now  raising  the  glittering  spray 
as  the  animal's  feet  dipped  lightly  in  the  margin 
of  the  lake.  It  was  a  fairy  scene,  looking  all  the 
more  enchanting  from  contrast  with  the  utter 
barrenness  of  the  surrounding  plain. 

CTo  be  concluded.) 


Orange  Culture  in  California. — The  attempt 
to  grow  oranges  and  lemons  in  California  is  every 
year  becoming  more  and  more  successful.  The 
principal  groves  are  at  Los  Angelos,  where  there 
are  half  a  dozen  men  engaged  in  the  business. 
Oranges  are  grown  in  other  places  in  the  State, 
but  mainly  in  gardens,  and  for  private  use. 
There  were  about  00,000  oranges  and  30,000  le- 
mons grown  last  year  at  Los  Angelos.  This  year 
nearly  100,000  oranges  and  40,000  lemons  have 
been  raised  in  that  vicinity.  The  oranges  grown 
this  year  are  larger  and  in  every  way  better  than 
last  year's  crop,  and  sold  at  the  groves  at  three 
dollars  per  hundred.  The  largest  growers  are  two 
Frenchmen  at  the  Mission  San  Gabriel,  whose 
crop  last  year  amounted  to  about  25,000  oranges, 
besides  a  quantity  of  lemons. 

Upham,  in  his  "Interior  Life,"  speaking  of 
the  assurance  of  faith,  narrates  the  conversion  of 
a  humble  German,  in  his  own  words,  thus :  "I 
clearly  saw  Him  as  my  Saviour.  I  wanted  im- 
mediately to  be  alone,  and  to  pour  out  my  heart 
before  Ilim.  My  soul  was  filled  with  thankful- 
ness; and  with  a  still,  soft,  quiet  joy,  such  as  it  is 
impossible  to  express.  I  had  full  assurance  that 
'my  Beloved'  was  'mine'  and  'I'  was  'his;' 
which  has  never  ceased  to  this  day.  I  sec  by  a 
clear  light  what  is  pleasing  to  Him,  and  I  do  it 
coLtinually  in  love.  I  receive  daily  from  Him 
peace  and  joy;  and  I  have  nothing  to  do  but  to 
praise  Him !" 


Selected  for  "  The  Friend 

A  Testimony  concerning  our  dear  deceased  Fri 
and  Brother  Lnke  Howard. 
The  power  and  wisdom  of  God  was  larg 
manifested  in  the  primitive  times,  in  maki 
fishermen,  and  men  of  small  external  acqui 
ments,  able  ministers  of  the  gospel  of  pea 
which  greatly  tended  to  confound  the  wisdom 
this  world,  and  to  bring  to  nought  the  und 
standing  of  the  prudent,  that  no  flesh  might  gh 
in  his  presence ;  and  this  became  observable,- 
that  when  even  some  of  their  adversaries  perce 
ed  the  wisdom  and  power  that  was  with  the  ap' 
ties,  and  understood  that  some  of  them  were 
learned  men,  they  concluded,  they  had  been  w 
Jesus,  (as  in  the  case  of  Peter  and  John,  Acts 
13.) 

It  was  agreeable  to  their  business,  that  tl 
should  be  endued  with  power  from  on  high,  vi 
were  to  instruct  men  in  the  wisdom  pertaini 
unto  godliness. 

Men  had  been  wise  to  do  evil,  and  were  thi 
in  a  perishing  state,  which  Christ  came  to  rede 
them  out  of,  and  endued  his  instruments  with 
wisdom,  contrary  to  the  other,  and  by  the  fooli 
ness  of  preaching  saved  them  that  did  believe. 

As  this  method  of  Divine  Providence  was  vi 
remarkable  amongst  the  primitive  christians, 
hath  it  pleased  infinite  Wisdom  to  concern  mt 
and  contemptible  instruments  in  this  work,  in  t 
day,  wherein  he  hath  caused  the  everlasting  g 
pel  to  be  preached  again,  even  the  gospel  of  i 
grace  and  power  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  t 
men  thereby  might  have  the  eyes  of  their  und 
standings  opened  to  see  their  sins,  and  the  v 
out  of  them,  and  be  redeemed  and  cleansed  fr 
their  former  vain  conversation,  and  sanctified 
body,  soul  and  spirit;  and  so  made  meet  to  em 
his  favours  here  and  hereafter. 

Luke  Howard  was  a  man  that  was  early  j 
suaded  of  that  blessed  truth,  which  the  Lord 
his  great  love  and  mercy,  was  pleased  to  rcvea 
his  despised  people  in  scorn  called  Quakers,  whi 
he  received  in  the  love  thereof,  and  throifi 
waiting  upon  God  therein,  was  made  an  expi- 
mental  witness  of  its  powerful  and  effectual  woi; 
and  by  faith  and  obedience  to  the  Lord  Jels 
Christ,  the  dear  Son  of  the  Father's  love,  .e 
came  to  be  a  partaker  of  that  eternal  salvatta 
that  he  is  the  author  of.  ' 

And  by  him  he  was  made  a  faithful  mini6te|ii 
the  gospel  of  peace,  in  which  he  laboured  m;j 
years  for  the  good  of  souls,  and  was  filled  w  li 
love  and  zeal  for  the  name  of  the  Lord,  and  ('i- 
bled  by  him  patiently  to  suffer  and  endure  th 
hardships  and  imprisonments  he  met  with, 
the  faithful  testimony  of  his  tender  conscie 
towards  Almighty  God. 

And  was  of  an  exemplary  christian  conveli- 
tion,  and  of  a  good  report  among  his  friends 
neighbours,  and  beloved  of  them  for  his  just 
upright  dealing.  As  he  was  a  plain  man,  s( 
his  preaching  was  he'  plain,  but  powerful,  andC' 
coinpauled  with  Divine  openings,  whereby  heU 
the  babes  as  with  milk,  and  those  with  stroier 
meat  that  were  of  riper  years.  And  through  is 
patience  and  steadfastness  in  sufferings,  was  antt' 
couragement  to  others  under  the  like  exercise 

And  when  he  was  in  imprisonments,  was  je-| 
quently  concerned  in  loving  and  tender  episVi 
in  much  plainness,  to  his  persecutors,  to  CJ" 
their  understandings,  that  they  might  see  tsj 
were  fighting  against  God,  and  might  repent  id 
do  so  no  more. 

And  by  word  and  writing  he  freely  laboure  to 
bring  all  to  Christ,  the  true  Light  that  lightli 
every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world,  earn<!t 
exhorting  them,  as  did  his  Lord  and  Master  J  «fl 
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iirist,  to  believe  in  the  Light,  that  they  might 
Hi  the  children  of  the  Light. 

And  he. laboured  to  persuade  all  to  walk  in  the 
jlght,  that  they  might  be  cleansed  from  all  un- 
^hteousness,  and  so  escape  the  -wrath  of  God. 
For  he  right  well  knew  that  if  they  did  receive 
d  believe  in  Christ,  the  true  light,  they  would 
ipent  of,  and  forsake  their  evil  deeds,  and  receive. 
iiil|)wer  from  him  to  amend  their  ways,  and  to  do 
at  which  the  Lord  showed  them  to  be  good,  and 
iswer  what  he  required  at  their  hands,  and  then 
ey  would  not  be  found  in  any  injustice  aor  un- 
ercifulness,  nor  in  exaltation  and  pride  of  their 
ere  lind,  persecute,  disquiet  or  reproach  them  that 
cn\f  ere  innocent  and  quiet  in  the  land. 

And  the  Lord  was  pleased  to  bless  his  labours, 
d  crown  them  with  success,  to  the  great  benefit 
many. 

And  he  was  not  wanting  in  his  christian  en- 
rlainiftavours  to  comfort,  build  up,  strengthen  and 
nfirm  those  that  were  convinced  of  the  holy 
uth,  and  made  profession  thereof ;  and  to  ex- 
redj  rt  and  encourage  them  to  be  faithful  in  their 
witi  itimony  for  the  holy  Truth,  in  all  things  the 
ili  )rd  had  called  them  to,  in  their  day  and  genera- 
m,  without  evading  or  declining  it,  in  any  res- 

VfCt. 

But  to  stand  faithful  therein,  and  to  keep  in  the 
I  ?e  and  simplicity  of  Truth  ;  for  his  care  was,  that 
ight  be  preserved  and  they  in  it. 
And  he  had  a  concern  and  regard,  that  good 
i  scipline  and  order  might  be  maintained  and  kept 
the  church  of  Christ,  among  his  and  our 
ends. 

And  that  their  religious  meetings  might  be 
H  ligently  and  faithfully  kept  up,  that  therein  they 
ight  wait  upon  God  in  true  faith  and  humility, 
toei  id  experience  a  growing  in  the  Truth  and  know 
ve,  peace  and  unity  in  the  Spirit,  increased  and 
aintained  among  them,  in  which  he  was  delight- 
I,  and  was  preserved  to  the  end,  and  died  in  the 
ith  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ;  and 
|e  doubt  not  but  he  hath  received  the  crown  of 
hteousness  from  God  the  righteous  judge. 
Signed  by 
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Richard  Needham, 
George  Oldner, 
William  Hornowl, 
John  Kent, 
John  Leach, 
George  Whitehead. 


John  Bowater, 
John  Feild, 
John  Butcher, 
Samuel  Waldenfield, 
William  Bingley, 
Theodore  Eccleston, 
William  Penn, 

From  the  second  days  morning  meeting  at  London, 
lie  28th  of  the  6th  month,  1704. 


On  Compensation. — As  respects  social  posi- 
on  and  pecuniary  possessions  there  is  compen- 
ition.  We  are  not  about  to  enter  on  a  crusade 
b;ainst  money.  Wealth  is  good.  Pounds,  shil- 
ngs,  and  pence  are  not  to  be  sneered  at  as  ne- 
Jssary  evils.  They  may  be  the  means  of  bringing 
'|lmost  every  kind  of  blessing,  therefore  they  are 
ot  to  be  denounced,  as  some  folk  would  have  us 
elieve.  It  is  quite  time  we  had  done  with  the 
jnseless  tirades  which  ever  and  anon  are  rais- 
d  against  what  in  itself  is  a  boon.  Nevertheless, 
'  the  rich  occupy  a  vantage  ground  from  which 
he  poor  are  excluded,  the  poor  are  not  altogether 
without  compensation.  It  is  better,  we  know,  to 
ve  in  a  large  house  than  a  small  one;  better  to 
ave  convenient  furniture  than  inconvenient;  bet 
ler  to  have  land  than  no  land.  But  "  all  is  not 
;old  that  glitters."  It  is  greatly  to  be  questioned 
whether  those  who  have  these  comforts  are  as  con- 
ent  as  many  who  are  without  them.  Dives  has 
yealth,  Lazarus  has  noOG  ;  but  what  if  Dives  with 
lis  wealth  has  endless  demands  upon  it  and  ha- 
rassing fears  about  it  ?    If  Lazarus  is  happy  with 


his  crust,  he  need  not  envy  Dives.  There  you 
are,  John  Hodge,  resting  your  horses  at  plow  and 
looking  at  yonder  white  mansion  on  the  hill-side. 
You  think  you  should  be  perfectly  satisfied  and 
blessed  if  you  changed  places  with  Squire  Allacre, 
don't  you  ?  0  foolish  John  !  He  does  not  sleep 
as  soundly  as  you.  He  sips  ancient  wine,  and 
carves  well-fed  game,  but  your  hard  work  gives 
you  a  relish  for  your  humble  dinner,  eaten  under 
the  hedge,  which  very  likely  he  would  give  not  a 
little  to  obtain.  Wealth  is  a  blessing,  but  wealth 
is  not  omnipotent.  Poverty  is  an  evil,  but  a  mi- 
tigated evil. 

In  palaces  are  heai-ts  that  ask, 

In  discontent  and  pride, 
Why  life  is  such  a  dreary  task, 

And-all  good  things  denied  ; 
And  hearts  in  poorest  huts  admire 

How  love  has  in  their  aid 
(Love  that  naught  ever  seems  to  tire) 

Such  rich  provisions  made. 

Commercial  prosperity  and  depression  aflford  a 
further  instance  of  the  counterbalancing  forces 
which  Providence  has  given  to  regulate  human 
affairs.  Unquestionably  it  is  well  that  trade  and 
agriculture  should  flourish.  It  is  well  that  a  na- 
tion's harbors  should  be  studded  with  the  ships  of 
every  clime,  its  markets  filled  with  eager  buyers 
and  sellers,  its  exchanges  thronged  with  merchants 
and  merchant-princes,  its  mills  going,  its  fields 
fringed  with  ripening  grain,  its  population  increas- 
ing. These  are  things  for  which  to  be  truly  thank- 
ful to  Him  who  is  the  giver  of  every  good  gift. 
Notwithstanding,  as  adversity  is  sometimes  bene- 
ficial to  individuals,  so  is  it  to  a  nation.  Stag- 
nant trade  has  its  compensation.  Ingenuity  is 
taxed.  When  one  source  of  subsistence  fails, 
others  are  anxiously  sought.  Thus,  discoveries 
are  made  ;  improvements  are  effected.  "  Necessity 
is  the  mother  of  invention,"  and  many  a  useful  one 
has  been  necessitated  by  failing  resources.  More- 
over, men's  powers  of  endurance,  hope,  and  self- 
restraint  are  put  to  the  test.  Past  times  showed, 
too  often,  that  when  thus  tried,  these  virtues  did 
not  exist  in  any  powerful  degree  among  the  opera- 
tives of  our  land.  It  is  not  so  now.  Becent  ex- 
perience in  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  has  proved 
that  a  noble,  long-suffering,  and  brave  people  in- 
habit those  counties.  But,  above  all,  commercial 
depression  stimulates  public  sympathy  and  awa- 
kens public  benevolence.  The  case  just  adduced 
will  serve  again  here.  The  distress  in  the  North 
has  been  a  blessing  to  East,  West,  and  South. 
It  asked  and  received  their  aid,  and  such  aid  is 
never  given  without  leaving  its  giver  better  than 
it  found"  him.  "Are  we  to  starve?"  cried  the 
children  of  need.  "No,"  replied  every  one,  "we 
will  not  let  you  starve."  The  promise  was  faith- 
fully kept,  and  in  keeping  of  it  there  has  been 
"  great  reward."  But  national  philanthrophy  has 
tried  its  strength,  exercised  its  powers,  and  renew- 
ed its  youth  like  the  eagle. — London  Christian 
Spectator. 

Endeavor  to  be  patient  in  bearing  with  the  de- 
fects and  infirmities  of  others,  of  what  sort  soever 
they  be ;  for  that  thyself  also  hast  many  failings 
which  must  be  borne  with  by  others. 

We  will  have  others  severely  corrected,  and 
will  not  be  corrected  ourselves. 

The  large  liberty  of  others  displeaseth  us;  and 
yet  we  will  not  have  our  own  desires  denied  us. 
And  thus  it  appears  how  seldom  we  weigh  our 
neighbours  in  the  same  balance  with  ourselves. 
But  now  God  has  thus  ordered  it,  that  we  may 
learn  to  bear  one  another's  burdens ;  for  no  man 
is  without  fault ;  no  man  but  hath  his  burden; 
no  man  suflBicientof  himself;  no  man  wise  enough 


of  himself;  but  we  ought  to  bear  with  one  another, 
comfort  one  another,  help,  instruct  and  admonish 
one  another. — Thomas  a'Kempis. 
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SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
Foreign. — News  from  Europe  to  Third  month  15th. 
The  news  of  the  evacuation  of  Wilmington  by  the  con- 
federates was  so  generally  expected  that  it  produced  no 
marked  effect,  beyond  some  advance  in  Federal  securi- 
ties. The  Arnnj  and  Navy  Gazette  says,  that  the  general 
character  of  the  recent  news  from  the  United  States  is 
such  as  to  tax  the  faith  of  those  who  believe  the  con- 
federates will  be  able  to  maintain  their  cause  in  the 
field.  There  had  been  a  discus.«ion  in  Parliament  on 
Canadian  affairs  in  connection  with  a  presumed  feeling 
of  hostility  in  the  United  Stales  towards  England.  A 
member  said,  to  prevent  war  England  should  declare 
Canada  a  part  of  the  British  empire,  and  defend  it. 
John  Bright  said,  the  root  of  these  misunderstandings 
was  a  feeling  of  jealousy  entertained  in  England  towards 
the  American  nation.  Every  one  knew  that  England 
could  not  hold  Canada  in  case  of  a  war.  What  would 
England  have  said  if  she  had  suffered  as  the  Americans 
have  from  the  Alabama?  Lord  Palmerston  denied  that 
England  was  jealous,  and  believed  that  there  was  good 
feeling  towards  England  among  the  great  mass  of  the 
Americans.  He  thought  Canada  should  be  placed  in  a 
state  of  defence;  though  he  admitted  that  the  relations 
between  England  and  the  United  States  were  perfectly 
friendly.  The  Liverpool  cotton  market  was  firm  at  a 
slight  advance.  Breadstuffs  also,  slightly  higher.  Con- 
sols, 88J-. 

The  King  of  Italy  has  granted  a  full  .amnesty  for 
political  offences.  The  Italian  exchequer  shows  a  large 
deficiency,  to  meet  which  the  minister  asks  for  a  new 
oan  of  400,000,000  of  francs.  General  Montebella  had 
sent  a  dispatch  to  the  French  government  requesting  it 
not  to  withdraw  at  present  any  portion  of  the  French 
army  now  stationed  at  Rome,  as  otherwise  it  would  be 
impossible  to  guarantee  the  maintenance  of  public 
order. 

The  Spanish  Minister  of  Finance  has  announced  that 
the  revenue  and  expenditure  in  the  budget  for  1865, 
would  balance. 

In  New  Zealand  the  natives  continue  hostile,  and 
further  difficulties  were  anticipated.  The  pirate  Shen- 
andoah was  at  Melbourne  on  the  2Gth  of  Second  month. 
She  had  burned  eleven  American  ships  after  leaving  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

United  States. —  Virginia. — At  the  latest  dates,  Gen. 
Sheridan's  cavalry  remained  at  the  White  House,  on  the 
Pamunkey  river,  where  they  were  receiving  supplies, 
and  exchanging  such  of  their  horses  as  had  failed,  un- 
der the  late  severe  service,  for  others.  They  brought 
about  300  rebel  prisoners  to  the  White  House,  and  3000 
negroes  who  followed  the  Federal  troops  as  they  passed 
through  the  country.  Many  more  prisoners  were  cap- 
tured during  the  raid,  but  owing  to  the  rapidity  of  the 
movements,  and  the  inconvenience  of  taking  charge  of 
them,  they  were  either  released  or  permitted  to  escape. 
On  the  morning  of  the  25th,  the  rebels  made  a  sudden 
and  vigorous  assault  upon  a  part  of  Gen.  Meade's  lines, 
and  succeeded  in  capturing  Fort  Steadman,  the  guns  of 
which  they  turned  upon  the  Federal  forces.  They  next 
made  a  most  determined  attack  on  Fort  Haskell,  but 
were  repulsed  with  great  slaughter.  In  the  mean  time 
other  divisions  of  the  Union  troops  were  brought  for- 
ward, and  Fort  Steadman  was  retaken  with  its  guns 
uninjured,  and  1883  of  the  rebels  were  taken  prisoners. 
Their  loss  in  killed  and  wounded,  is  estimated  by  Gen. 
Grant  at  not  less  than  3000  men.  The  total  loss  of  the 
Union  troops,  in  killed,  wounded  and  missing,  amounted 
to  2080  men.  General  McLaughlin  was  captured  by  the 
rebels  in  Fort  Steadman. 

North  Carolina. — Refugees  report  that  two-thirds  of 
the  people  in  and  around  Fayetteville,  N.  C,  are  Union- 
ists, and  hailed  the  appearance  of  the  flag  of  the  United 
Slates  with  manifestations  of  joy.  There  is  no  great 
scarcity  of  provisions  in  that  part  of  the  State,  but 
money  cannot  be  obtained  to  purchase  them.  One  dol- 
lar of  the  Bank  of  South  Carolina  will  purchase  $10  in 
confederate  mone.y,  and  one  dollar  of  the  State  Bank  of 
North  Carolina  will  purchase  $15  in  confederate  money, 
and  it  requires  $125  in  confederate  notes  to  buy  one 
dollar  in  gold.  Gen.  Schofield  occupied  Goldsboro  on 
the  21st  ult.,  with  but  slight  opposition.    Gen.  Terry's 
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column  from  Wilmington,  had  arrived  in  the  vicinity  of 
Goldsboro.  A  portion  of  Slierman's  force  which  moved 
from  Fajetteville,  encountered  a  rebel  force  on  the  2 1st, 
at  Mount  Olive,  where  an  engagement  ensued.  Tbe 
rebels  being  overpowered  retreated  in  confusion  towards 
Raleigh,  while  Sherman  entered  Smithfield,  a  town  on 
the  Neuse  river  twenty-seven  miles  southeast  of  Raleigh. 
Generals  Sherman,  Schofield  and  Terry,  were  in  hourly 
communication  with  each  other,  and  were  pressing  the 
rebels  closely.  Many  prisoners  had  been  captured,  and 
a  large  number  of  deserters  were  constantly  coming  in. 
Rebel  dispatches,  published  in  Richmond,  state  that 
Gen.  Hardee  opposed  Sherman's  advance  on  the  16th 
at  Averysboro,  near  Fayctteville,  gaining  a  victory,  with 
a  rebel  loss  of  450  men,  that  of  the  invaders  being  much 
greater,  and  that  Gen.  Johnston  had  severely  checked 
the  advance  of  i^nother  column  on  the  19th,  at  Benton- 
ville,  near  the  Neuse  river.  Gen.  Schofield  makes  no 
mention  of  these  actions,  and  as  they  did  not  long  delay 
the  progress  of  the  Federal  forces,  it  is  probable  their 
importance  was  exaggerated  in  the  Richmond  dis- 
patches. Later.— h.  dispatch  from  Gen.  Grant,  written 
on  the  2?th,  says  :  "  I  am  in  receipt  of  Sherman's  report 
of  operations  from  the  time  he  left  Fayetteville  up  to 
the  22d  inst.  It  shows  hard  fighting,  resulting  in  very 
heavy  loss  to  the  enemy  in  killed  and  wounded,  and 
2000  prisoners  in  our  hands.  His  own  loss,  he  says, 
will  be  covered  by  2500  men  since  he  left  Savannah. 
Many  of  them  are  but  slightly  wounded." 

South  Carolina. — Ex-Governor  Aiken,  of  this  State, 
since  the  occupation  of  Charleston  by  the  Federal  forces, 
has  reported  the  names  of  all  his  slaves,  seven  hundred 
and  fitty  in  number,  to  the  commandant  of  the  post,  and 
giving  each  family  a  portion  of  land  on  one  of  the  most 
fertile  and  productive  islands  on  the  coast,  and  placed 
them  on  it  with  the  means  of  providing  for  themselves. 
The  work  of  sounding  the  channel  at  Charleston,  and 
removing  obstructions,  was  making  rapid  progress. 
The  survey  steamer.  Bibb,  while  engaged  in  this  service, 
struck  a  torpedo,  which  exploded,  throwing  the  bow  of 
the  vessel  out  of  water,  but  she  sustained  no  material 
injury.  A  number  of  torpedoes  have  been  already 
found  and  removed. 

Tennessee. — A  Nashville  dispatch  states,  that  General 
Stanley's  corps,  numbering  15,000  to  18,000  men,  was 
on  its  way  to  Knoxville  to  co-operate  in  a  campaign  in 
South-western  Virginia.  Six  thousand  cavalry,  under 
Generals  Stoneman  and  Gillem,  had  already  moved  in 
that  direction,  and  were  in  the  mountain  passes. 

Alabama. — A  cavalry  expedition  of  10,000  men,  has 
left  Eastport,  Miss.,  on  a  raid  through  Alabama,  with  a 
view  to  the  destruction  of  the  railroads  of  that  State 
and  portions  of  Mississippi.  It  was  supposed  they  might 
approach  towards  the  Gulf,  and  aid  in  the  operations 
against  Mobile.  On  the  17th  ult.,  a  large  force,  under 
Gen.  Granger  was  near  that  city.  Some  of  the  Federal 
gun-boats  had  crossed  Dog  river  bar,  and  silenced  two 
of  the  rebel  batteries  on  the  shore. 

Blockade  Ritnninff.— Since  the  closing  and  capture  of 
the  Atlantic  ports,  those  of  Texas  are  all  that  remain  to 
tempt  the  cupidity  of  blockade  runners.  Within  a 
short  time  the  U.  S.  cruisers  have  captured  six  steamers 
and  five  sailing  vessels,  near  tbe  coast  of  Texas. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  357,  including  20 
deaths  and  interments  of  soldiers.  There  were  15  deaths 
of  scarlet  fever;  42  of  typhoid  and  other  fevers  ;  and  U 
of  small  pox. 

Louisiana. — The  rebels  retain  a  stronfr  hold  on  por- 
tions of  this  State.  New  Orleans  advices  of  the  lUth, 
state  that  there  is  a  large  rebel  force  at  Alexandria,  and 
that  the  insurgents  were  strengthening  Fort  De  Russy 
and  other  points  on  Red  river. 

Southern  Items. — It  is  believed  that  several  divisions 
of  Lee's  army  have  been  sent  into  North  Carolina  to  re- 
inforce Johnston's  array,  and  that  tlie  number  of  men  at 
present  in  the  rebel  intrenchnients  al  Richmond  and 
Petersburg,  cannot  much  exceed  U0,000.  The  command 
of  General  Johnston  is  estimated  at  50,000  men.  The 
Richmond  Sentinel,  of  the  2l8t  ult.,  stales  that  a  citizen 
of  Virginia  has  fifty  able-bodied  slaves  of  whom  he  de- 
sires to  present  half  nt  once  to  the  military  service  pro- 
Tided  he  is  allowed  to  secure  them  in  their  freedom. 
Another  offers  to  i)urcliase  ten  slaves  who  arc  willing 
to  enter  the  army,  to  whom  he  will  present  their  free- 
dom on  that  condition.  The  Scnlinel  says:  "  We  trust 
there  will  be  a  general  and  speedy  emulation  of  these 
liberal  examples,  for  it  is  obviously  important  that  what 
is  to  be  done  should  be  done  quickly."  Tbe  Richmond 
Enquirer  of  the  23d,  nUo  urges  the  people  to  be  prompt 
in  putting  their  slaves  into  the  Southern  army.  The 
Enquirer  says,  unless  the  people  will  take  the  matter 
into  their  own  hands,  and  by  inducements  urge  the  ne- 
groes to  volunteer  and  actually  give  them  their  freedom 
when  they  are  enrolled,  the  effects  expected  from  (be 


law  will  be  defeated.  Two  companies  of  coloured  troops 
bad  been  organized  and  marched  through  the  streets  of 
Richmond.  On  the  26th  Gen.  Sheridan,  and  his  entire 
force,  crossed  the  James  river  and  joined  Gen.  Grant's 
army. 

The  Markets,  ^c. — The  following  were  the  quotations 
on  the  27lh  inst.  New  York. — American  gold  ranged 
from  153J-  to  155,  closing  at  154.  Superfine  State  flour, 
$9.20  a  $9.50.  Shipping  Ohio,  $10.20  a  $10.40.  Balti- 
more flour  fair  to  extra,  $10.25  a  $11.  Red  western 
wheat,  $1.90;  fair  amber  do.  $1.95.  Canada  oats,  92  a 
93  cts.;  Jersey,  97  a  98  cts.  Middlings  cotton,  48  a  50 
cts.  The  decline  in  gold  has  affected  the  prices  of 
stocks  and  public  securities.  United  States  sixes,  1881, 
sold  at  106^;  ditto,  5-20,  104  a  104^.  Philadelphia. — 
Superfine  flour,  $8.50  a  $8.75  ;  extra  and  fancy  brands, 
from  $9.50  to  $12.  Prime  red  wheat,  $2.25  a  $2.30  ; 
white,  $2.35  a  $2.45.  Rye,  $1.58.  Yellow  corn,  $1.36 
a  $1.40.  Western  Barley,  $1.85.  Oats,  85  cts.  Clover- 
seed,  $17  a  $17.25.  Timothy,  $5.25  a  $5.50.  Flax- 
seed, $2.80.  The  oflForings  of  beef  cattle  were  very 
light,  only  reaching  about  700  head.  The  prices  were 
higher,  ranging  from  $15  to  $25  for  common  to  prime 
and  extra.  Of  hogs,  5700  were  sold  at  from  $15  to 
$18.80  the  100  lbs.  net.  Only  2000  sheep  were  offered, 
which  sold  at  from  12  to  14  cts.  per  lb.  gross. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  T.  Emmons,  lo.,  $2,  vol.  38;  from 
Anna  Huntington,  Mich,  $2,  vol.  38;  from  J.  Edgerton, 
0.,  per  I.  Huestis,  Agt.,  $5.50,  to  No.  52,  vol.  38  ;  from 
Harriet  Bell,  Pa.,  $2,  to  No.  23,  vol.  39;  from  Sarah  A. 
Smith,  lo.,  per  A.  Cowgill,  Agt.,  $2,  to  No.  27,  vol.  39. 

Received,  from  Abm.  Cowgill,  To.,  $5  ;  from  Middle- 
town  Monthly  Meeting,  Ohio,  through  Samuel  Shaw, 
10,  for  the  relief  of  the  Freedmea. 


NOTICE. 

A  Stated  Meeting  of  "  The  Philadelphia  Association 
of  Friends  for  the  Instruction  of  Poor  Children,"  will  be 
held  at  the  usual  place  on  Second-day  evening.  Fourth 
month  3d,  at  8  o'clock. 

William  Smedley,  Jr., 
Philada.,  Third  mo.  1865.  Clerk. 


BIBLE  ASSOCIATION  OF  FRIENDS  IN  AMERICA. 

A  Stated  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Bible  Association  of 
Friends  in  America,  will  be  held  at  the  Committee-room, 
Arch  Street  Meeting-house,  on  Seventh-day  evening, 
the  15th  inst.,  at  8  o'clock.  Friends  generally  are  in- 
vited to  attend.  John  Carter, 

Fourth  month,  1865.  Secretary. 


NOTICE. 


Arrangements  having  been  perfected  for  bringing 
some  of  the  freed  people  to  this  city,  persons  in  want  of 
help  are  notified  to  make  application  to  our  Agent, 
Jane  Boustead,  1605  North  St.  (below  Coates  above 
Sixteenth  St.) 

This  agency  is  established  by  the  Pennsylvania  Abo- 
lition Society,  with  the  aid  and  co-operation  of  the 
Pennsylvania  and  both  Friends' Freedmen's  Associations 
of  this  city. 

To  prevent  disappointment  we  would  state  that  many 
of  these  people  have  little  or  no  acquaintance  with 
housework,  and  are  apt  to  be  slow,  though  mostly  of 
good  dispositions  and  willing  to  learn. 

A  number  of  thera  are  women  with  children,  whom 
it  is  desirable  to  locate  near  each  other.  Farmers  or 
others  able  to  accommodate  such  are  desired  to  forward 
their  applications.    Few  if  any  men  can  be  obtained. 

If  the  servants  prove  unsatisfactory,  the  committee 
decline  having  them  returned  to  the  agency,  but  when 
notified  thereof,  will  co-operate  in  finding  other  suitable 
places  for  them.  Any  change  of  residence  should  also 
be  notified  to  our  agent. 

To  aid  in  the  payment  of  expenses  a  charge  of  one 
dollar  each  will  be  made  to  parlies  taking  them. 

Jos.  M.  Trcman,  Jr., 
MAncELLti.s  Balderstox, 
H.  Hyland  Warr  ner, 
LcKENS  Webstbr, 
Commitlee  on  Employment,  Penna.  Abolition  Society. 
Philadelphia,  Third  month,  1865. 

Jane  Boustead,  Agent, 
1605  North  St.,  (below  Coates  above  Sixteenth,)  to 
whom  all  communications  should  be  addressed. 
Office  hours — 9  a.  m.  to  4  p.  m. 

N.  B.  A  number  are  expected  to  arrive  on  Sixth-day 
evening,  3d  mo.  31st,  after  which  they  will  be  forwarded 
on  Third-day  afternoon  of  each  week. 


FRIENDS'  HORSES. 
Friends  coming  to  Philadelphia  to  attend  Year! 
Meeting,  or  at  other  times  on  the  service  of  the  Societj 
and  making  their  homes  within  the  limits  of  the  Monthl 
Meeting  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia,  for  the  Norther 
District,  can  have  their  horses  accommodated  at  th 
stables  of  the  Montgomery  Hotel,  North-east  corner  c 
Sixth  and  Willow  streets;  or  at  the  White  Horse  Hotel' 
Callowhill  street,  above  Fifth.  And  those  making  thei ! 
home  in  the  Southern  District,  while  attending  th 
Yearly  Meeting,  can  have  their  horses  accommodated  a 
D.  M'Caulley's  stables,  No.  337  Griscom  street,  (lat 
Green's  court.) 


WANTED, 

By  a  young  Female  Friend,  a  situation  as  Teacher  ii 
a  Friend's  family.  Address  A.  G.,  box  11,  Haddonfieh 
P.  0.,  Camden  county,  N.  J. 

WANTED. 

A  Nurse  will  be  wanted  on'  the  Boys  side  at  West 
TOWN  Boarding  School,  to  enter  upon  her  duties  at  th- 
commencement  of  the  Summer  Session. 

Application  may  be  made  to  the  Superintendent  o 
Matron  at  the  Institution  ;  or  to  the  "Treasurer  at  No 
304  Arch  street,  Philada.,  or  to  any  of  the  Womo 
Friends  on  the  Committee  having  charge  of  the  Institu 
tion.    Early  application  is  requested. 


ID 


WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 
A  Stated  Meeting  of  the  Committee  to  Superinten 
the  Boarding  School  at  Westtown,  will  be  held  in  Phila'  M 
delphia  on  Sixth-daj'  the  7th  of  next  month,  at  2  o'clocli 
p.  M. 

The  Committee  on  Instruction  and  that  on  Admis 
sions,  meet  on  the  same  day;  the  former  at  10  o'cloci 
and  the  latter  at  11  o'clock,  a.  m. 

The  Visiting  Committee  attend  the  semi-annual  ex 
amination  of  the  schools,  commencing  on  Third-da 
morning,  and  closing  on  Fifth-day  afternoon  of  the  sam 
week.  Samuel  Morris, 

Third  mo.  20th,  1865.  Clerk. 

For  the  accommodation  of  the  Visiting  Committee 
a- conveyance  will  be  at  the  Street  Road  Station  o 
Second-day  to  meet  the  trains  that  leave  West  Phila 
delphia,  at  2  and  4.15  p.  m. 

FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

NEAR  FRANKPOKD,  (T WENTT-THIRD  WARD,  PHILADELPHIA 

Physician  and  Superintendent, — Joshua  H.  Worthin* 
TON,  M.  D. 

Application  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  may  c 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  to  Charles  Ellis,  Cler 
of  the  Board  of  Managers,  No.  637  Market  Street,  Phih 
delphia,  or  to  any  other  Member  of  the  Board. 

Married,  at  Creek  Meeting-house,  on  Fourth-day  th 
8th  inst,  Robert  Burton,  of  Bucks  Co.,  Pa.,  to  Mab 
Ann  Cohen,  adopted  daughter  of  Smith  and  Samh  £ 
Upton,  of  Duchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Died,  on  the  6th  of  Eleventh  month,  1864,  at  th 
residence  of  her  brother-in-law,  Joseph  Armstronf 
Hickory  Grove,  Cedar  Co.,  Iowa,  Lydia  Oliphant,  in  th 
29th  year  of  her  age,  a  member  of  Middleton  Monthl 
Jleeting,  Ohio.  She  manifested  a  good  degree  of  patienc 
and  resignation  during  several  years  of  declining  heaUl 

 ,  at  Smyrna,  Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  16th  ( 

Second  month,  1865,  Marion  P.,  daughter  of  Benjami 
R.  and  Margaret  P.  Knowles,  in  the  32d  year  of  her  ag 
She  manifested  exemplary  patience  and  resignatioi 
during  a  declining  state  of  health  of  several  years  cot 
linuauce.  A  few  weeks  before  her  close,  she  said  to 
beloved  aunt,  "  Pray  for  me,"  and  was  herself  engage 
in  prayer  most  of  that  night.  Towards  morning  sb 
broke  forth  in  praises  saying,  "  There  is  joy  in  heave 
this  night  over  one  sinner;  1  have  wrestled  long  for  tb! 
blessing  and  I  feel  that  my  prayers  and  those  of  m 
friends  have  prevailed,  for  Jesus  hath  promised  to  sa\ 
me,  and  I  believe  He  will,  1  dare  not  distrust  Him 
From  that  time  sweet  peace  was  the  clothing  of  h( 
mind.  Being  asked  one  morning  how  she  felt,  she  saii 
"01  sweetly  resting  on  Jesus'  bosom."  Having  fille 
up  her  measure  of  suffering,  she  quietly  passed  awa; 
we  reverently  believe,  to  one  of  the  mansions  prepare 
for  those  who  have  come  out  of  great  tribulation,  an 
whose  robes  have  been  washed  in  the  blood  of  tb 
Lamb. 


No 


WM.  H,  PILE,  PRINTER, 
214  Pear  street,  between  Dock  and  Third. 
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Self.Help. 

(Continued  from  page  242.) 

This  art  of  seizing  opportunities  and  turnincr 
Pli  ren  accidents  to  account,  bending  them  to  some 
iirpose,  is  a  great  secret  of  success.    Dr.  John- 
>n  has  defined  genius  to  be  <'  a  mind  of  large 
3neral  powers  accidentally  determined  in  some 
irticular  direction."    Men  who  are  resolved  to 
ad  a  way  for  themselves,  will  always  find  oppor- 
inities  enough ;  and  if  they  do  not  lie  ready  to 
•'lieir  hand,  they  will  make  them.  It  is  not  those 
ho  have  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  colleges, 
luseums,  and  public  galleries,  that  have  accom- 
ished  the  most  for  science  and  art ;  nor  have 
le  greatest  mechanics  and  inventors  been  trained 
niechanics'  institutes.    Necessity,  oftener  than 
cility,  has  been  the  mother  of  invention  ;  and 
le  most  prolific  school  of  all  has  been  the  school 
difficulty.    Some  of  the  very  best  workmen 
ive  had  the  most  indifferent  tools  to  work  with, 
ut  it  is  not  tools  that  make  the  workman,  but 
16  trained  skill  and  perseverance  of  the  man 
m.self.    Indeed  it  is  proverbial  that  the  bad 
ork man  never  yet  had  a  good  tool.    Some  one 
ked  Opie  by  what  wonderful  process  he  mixed 
s  colours.    "  I  mix  them  with  my  brains,  sir," 
as  his  reply.    It  is  the  same  with  every  work- 
an  who  would  excel.    Ferguson  made  marvel- 
us  things, — such  as  his  wooden  clock,  that  ac- 
irately  measured  the     ours, — by  means  of  a 
immon  penknife,  a  tool  in  everybody's  hand; 
lul  it  then  everybody  is  not  a  Ferguson.    A  pan  of 
oiil  iter  and  two  thermometers  were  the  tools  by 
Hi'  hich  Dr.  Black  discovered  latent  heat;  and  a 
J'J  ism,  a  lens,  and  a  sheet  of  pasteboard  enabled 
oil  ^'''^on.to  unfold  the  composition  of  light  and 
en  ®  origin  of  colours.  An  eminent  foreign  savant 
laf  ice  called  upon  Dr.  Wollaston,  and  requested  to 
■It  (  shown  over  his  laboratories,  in  which  science 
ill  id  been  enriched  by  so  many  important  dis- 
'S*  iveries,  when  the  doctor  took  him  into  a  little 
a  '^t^'  ^^^>  pointing  to  an  old  tea-tray  on  the 
J  ble,  containing  a  few  watch-glasses,  test  papers, 
[small  balance,  and  a  blowpipe,  said,  "  There  is 
the  laboratory  that  I  have  !" 
Stothard  learned  the  art  of  combining  colours 
closely  studying  butterflies'  wings ;  he  would 
[ten  say  that  no  one  knew  what  he  owed  to  these 
y  insects.    A  burnt  stick  and  a  barn-door 
rved  Wilkie  in  lieu  of  pencil  and  canvas.  Be- 
ick  first  practised  drawing  on  the  cottage  walls 
his  native  village,  which  he  covered  with  his 
;etche8  in  chalk ;  and  Benjamin  West  made  his 
St  brushes  out  of  the  cat's  tail.    Ferguson  laid 


himself  down  in  the  fields  at  night  in  a  blanket, 
and  made  a  map  of  the  heavenly  bodies  by  means 
of  a  thread  with  small  beads  on  it  stretched  be- 
tween his  eye  and  the  stars.  Franklin  first  rob- 
bed the  thunder-cloud  of  its  lightning  by  means 
of  a  kite  made  T'ith  two  cims  stickd  and  a  silk 
handkerchief.  Watt  made  his  first  model  of  the 
condensing  steam-engine  out  of  an  old  anatomist's 
syringe,  used  to  inject  the  arteries  previous  to 
dissection.  Gifford  worked  his  first  problem  in 
mathematics,  when  a  cobbler's  apprentice,  upon 
small  scraps  of  leather,  which  he  beat  smooth  for 
the  purpose ;  whilst  Rittenhou.se,  the  astronomer, 
first  calculated  eclipses  on  his  plough  handle. 

The  most  ordinary  occasions  will  furnish  a  man 
with  opportunities  or  suggestions  for  improve- 
ment, if  he  be  but  prompt  to  take  advantage  of 
them.  Professor  Lee  was  first  attracted  to  the 
study  of  Hebrew  by  finding  a  Bible  in  this  lan- 
guage in  a  synagogue,  while  working  as  a  common 
carpenter,  at  the  repairs  of  the  benches.  He  be- 
came possessed  with  a  desire  to  read  the  book  in 
the  original,  and,  buying  a  cheap  second-hand 
copy  of  a  Hebrew  grammar,  he  set  to  work  and 
soon  learnt  the  language  for  himself.  As  Edmund 
Stone  said  to  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  in  answer  to 
his  grace's  inquiry,  how  he,  a  poor  gardener's 
boy,  had  contrived  to  be  able  to  read,  Newton's 
Principia  in  Latin.  "One  needs  only  to  know  the 
twenty-four  letters  of  the  alphabet  in  order  to 
learn  everything  else  that  one  wishes."  Applica 
tion  and  perseverance,  and  the  diligent  improve- 
ment of  opportunities,  will  do  the  rest. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  found  opportunities  for  self- 
improvement  in  every  pursuit,  and  turned  even 
accidents  to  account.  Thus  it  was  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  functions  as  a  writer's  apprentice 
that  he  first  penetrated  into  the  Highlands,  and 
formed  those  friendships  among  the  surviving 
heroes  of  1745  which  served  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion of  a  large  class  of  his  works.  Later  in  life, 
when  employed  as  quartermaster  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Light  Cavalry,  he  was  accidentally  disabled 
by  the  kick  of  a  horse,  and  confined  for  some  time 


to  his  house;  but  Scott  was  a  sworn  enemy  to 
idleness,  and  he  forthwith  set  his  mind  to  work, 
and  in  three  days  composed  the  first  canto  of 
"  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel," — his  first  great 
original  work. 

The  attention  of  Dr.  Priestley,  the  founder  of 
a  new  department  of  science,  and  the  discoverer 
of  many  gases,  was  accidentally  drawn  to  the  sub- 
ject by  the  circumstance  of  his  residing  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  large  brewery.  Being  an  at- 
tentive observer,  he  noted,  in  visiting  the  brewery, 
the  peculiar  appearances  attending  the  extinction 
of  lighted  chips  in  the  gas  floating  over  the  fer- 
mented liquor.  He  was  forty  years  old  at  the 
time,  and  knew  nothing  of  chemistry;  he  obtained 
access,  however,  to  books,  which  taught  him  little, 
for  as  yet  nothing  was  known  on  the  subject. 
Then  he  commenced  experimenting,  devising  his 
own  apparatus,  which  was  of  the  rudest  descrip- 
tion. The  curious  results  of  his  first  experiments 
led  to  others,  which  in  his  hands  shortly  became 
the  science  of  pneumatic  chemistry.  About  the 
same  time,  Scheele  was  obscurely  working  in  the 


same  direction  in  a  remote  Swedish  village ;  and 
he  discovered  several  new  gases,  with  no  more 
effective  apparatus  at  his  command  than  a  few 
apothecaries'  phials  and  pigs'  bladders. 

Sir  Humphry  Davy,  when  an  apothecary's  ap- 
prentice, performed  his  fir.st  experiments  with  in- 
struments of  the  rudest  description.    He  extem- 
porized the  greater  part  of  them  himself,  out  of 
the  motley  materials  which  chance  threw  in  his 
way.    The  pots  and  pans  of  the  kitchen,  and  the 
phials  and  vessels  of  his  master's  surgery,  were 
remorselessly  put  in  requisition.    It  happened 
that  a  French  vessel  was  wrecked  off  the  Land's 
End,  and  the  surgeon  escaped,  bearing  with  him 
his  case  of  instruments,  amongst  which  was  an 
old-fashioned  clyster  apparatus ;  this  article  he 
presented  to  Davy,  with  whom  he  had  become 
acquainted.  The  apothecary's  apprentice  received 
it  with  great  exultation,  and  forthwith  employed 
it  as  part  of  a  pneumatic  apparatus  which  he  con- 
trived, afterwards  usiug  it  to  perform  the  duties 
of  an  air-pump  in  one  of  his  experiments  on  the 
nature  and  sources  of  heat. 

In  like  manner  Professor  Faraday,  Sir  Hum- 
phry Davy's  scientific  successor,  made  his  first 
experiments  in  electricity  by  means  of  an  old 
bottle,  while  he  was  still  a  working  bookbinder. 
And  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  Faraday  was  first 
attracted  to  the  study  of  chemistry  by  hearing  one 
of  Sir  Humphry  Davy's  lectures  on  the  sabjeot  at 
the  Royal  Institution.  A  gentleman,  who  was  a 
member,  calling  one  day  at  the  shop  where  Fara- 
day was  employed  in  binding  books,  found  him 
poring  over  the  article  "  Electricity"  in  an  Ency- 
clopaedia placed  in  his  hands  to  bind.  The  gentle- 
man, having  made  inquiries,  found  he  was  curious 
about  such  subjects,  and  gave  him  an  order  of 
admission  to  the  Royal  Institution,  where  he  at- 
tended a  course  of  four  lectures  delivered  by  Sir 
Humphry.  He  took  notes  of  the  lectures,  which 
he  showed  to  the  lecturer,  who  acknowledged 
their  scientific  accuracy,  and  was  surprised  when 
informed  of  the  humble  position  of  the  reporter. 
Faraday  then  expressed  his  desire  to  devote  him- 
self to  the  prosecution  of  c?>«mical  studies,  from 
which  Sir  Humphry  at  first  endeavored  to  dis- 
suade him  ;  but  the  young  man  persisting,  he  was 
at  length  taken  into  the  Royal  Institution  as  an 
assistant;  and  eventually  the  mantle  of  the  bril- 
liant apothecary's  boy  fell  upon  the  worthy  shoul- 
ders of  the  equally  brilliant  bookbinder's  appren- 
tice. 

The  words  which  Davy  entered  in  his  note- 
book, when  about  twenty  years  of  age,  working 
away  in  Dr.  Beddoes's  laboratory  at  Bristol,  were 
eminently  characteristic  of  him  :  "  I  have  neither 
riches,  nor  power,  nor  birth,  to  recommend  me; 
yet,  if  I  live,  I  trust  I  shall  not  be  of  less  service 
to  mankind  and  my  friends,  than  if  I  had  been 
born  with  all  these  advantages."  Davy  possessed 
the  capability,  as  Faraday  does,  of  devoting  all 
the  powers  of  his  mind  to  the  practical  and  ex- 
perimental investigation  of  a  subject  in  all  its 
bearings;  and  such  a  mind  will  rarely  fail,  by 
dint  of  mere  industry  and  patient  thinking,  in 
producing  results  of  the  highest  order.  Coleridge 
said  of  Davy,  "  There  is  an  energy  and  elasticity 
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in  his  mind,  which  enables  him  to  seize  on  and 
analyze  all  questions,  pushing  them  to  their  legi- 
timate consequences.  Every  subject  io  Davy's 
mind  has  the  principle  of  vitality.  Living 
thoughts  spring  up  like  turf  under  his  feet." 
Davy,  on  his  part,  said  of  Coleridge,  whose  abili- 
ties he  greatly  admired,  "  With  the  most  exalted 
genius,  enlarged , views,  sensitive  heart,  and  en- 
lightened mind,  he  will  be  the  victim  of  a  want 
of  order,  precision,  and  regularity." 

Cuvier,  when  a  youth,  was  one  day  strolling 
along  the  sands  near  Fiquaioviile,  in  Normandy, 
when  he  observed  a  cuttle-fish  lying  stranded  on 
the  beach.  He  was  attracted  by  the  curious  ob- 
ject, took  it  home  to  dissect,  and  begau  the  study 
of  the  moUusca,  which  ended  in  his  becoming 
one  of  the  greatest  among  natural  histoiiaiis.  lu 
like  manner,  Hugh  Miller's  curiosity  was  excited 
by  the  remarkable  traces  of  extinct  sea-aniuja!s  in 
the  Old  Red  Sandstone,  on  which  he  worked  as  a 
quarryman.  He  inquired,  observed,  studied,  and 
became  a  geologist.  "  It  was  the  necessity,"  said 
he,  '*  which  made  me  a  quarrier,  that  taught  me 
to  be  a  geologist." 

Sir  Joseph  Paxton  was  acting  as  gardener  to 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire  when  the  Committee  of 
the  Exhibition  of  1851  advertised  for  plans  of  a 
building.  Ihe  architects  and  engineers  seem  to 
have  been  very  much  at  fault  when  Paxton  sub- 
mitted his  design,  and  its  novelty  ;ind  remarkable 
suitability  for  the  purposes  intended  at  once  se- 
cured its  adoption.  The  first  sketch  was  made 
upon  a  sheet  of  blotting-paper  in  the  rooms  of  the 
Midland  Railway  Company  at  Derby;  and  this 
first  rough  sketch  indicated  the  principal  features 
of  the  building  as  accurately  as  the  most  finished 
drawings  which  were  afterwards  prepared.  The 
great  idea  of  the  Crystal  Palace  was  as  palpable 
on  the  blotting-paper  as  if  it  had  been  set  forth  in 
all  the  glory  of  water-colour  and  gold  framing. 
Was  it  a  sudden  idea, — an  inspiration  of  genius, 
— flashing  upon  the  mind  of  one  who,  though  no 
architect,  must  at  least  have  been  something  of  a 
poet  ?  Not  at  all.  The  architect  of  the  Crystal 
Palace  was  simply  a  man  who  cultivated  oppor- 
tunities,— a  laborious,  painstaking  man,  whose ■ 
life  had  been  a  life  of  labour,  of  diligent  self-im- 
provement, of  assiduous  cultivation  of  knowledge. 
The  idea,  as  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  himself  has  shown, 
in  a  lecture  before  the  Society  of  Arts,  was  slowly 
and  patiently  elaborated  by  experiments  extend- 
ing over  many  years ;  and  the  Exhibition  of  1851 
merely  aflForded  him  the  opportunity  of  putting 
forward  his  idea, — the  right  thing  at  the  right 
time, — and  the  result  was  what  we  have  seen. 

(To  !5e  continued.) 


The  Bich  Yoang  Man. 
He  went  away  sorrowful,  the  barbed  shaft  of 
pain  sticking  in  his  heart :  did  he  ever  return  '! 
Did  he  ever  come  back  to  Jesus,  to  pluck  out  the 
shaft,  and  heal  him,  and  bid  liim  iive?  S^me 
think  No.  They  see  in  him  a  companion  to  tliut 
miserable  Felix,  who  trembled  at  Paul's  preach- 
inp,  and  dismissed  the  preacher,  and  ncv.  r  trem- 
bled more.  They  see  in  him  one  who  knew  not 
the  time  of  his  visitation,  and  lost  iii.s  opportunity 
for  ever.  They  see  him  returning  to  the  world, 
surrendering  himself  to  its  influences  and  enjoy- 
ments, the  wound  in  his  heart  healing,  the  scar 
disappearing,  the  other  world  becoming  ever  less 
to  him,  and  the  present  world  more,  his  heart 
filling  with  the  cares,  the  pleasures,  the  hopes, 
the  desires,  the  love.J,  of  this  life,  and  then  at  last 
.  ...  ah  whatf 

Others,  looking  to  the  Lord's  words  spoken  to 
the  disciples  after  the  young  man  went  away, 


"  With  God  all  things  art  possible,"  hope  that  he 
came  back  again,  penitent  and  humbled.  They 
cannot  think  that  the  Lord's  dealing  with  him 
could  be  in  vain.  Surely  the  sorrow  would  fructify 
into  true  repentance;  and  having  learned  the 
plague  of  his  heart,  he  would  return  to  the  Lord 
for  mercy,  and  find  the  mercy  he  sought. 

But  the  book  is  silent,  and  the  matter  must 
remain  among  the  secrets  that  await  the  disclos- 
ing of  the  great  day.  x\nd  the  book  by  its  silence 
says  to  us,  Do  not  inquire  of  this  matter;  but 
"  to-day,  if  thou  wilt  hear  his  voicCj  harden  not 
thy  heart." 

What  lesson  shall  we  learn  from  the  story? 
When  the  young  man  had  gone  away,  the  Lord 
looked  upon  his  disciples  and  said,  "  How  hardly 
shall  they  that  have  riches  enter  into  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  !"  For  the  love  of  tlie  world  is  one  of 
the  subtlest  and  most  powerful  loves  that  can  hold 
the  human  heart.  Well  does  the  Scripture  speak 
of  "  the  deceitf'uluess  of  riches  :"  when  loved, 
they  lull  the  conscience  to  sleep,  and  stop  the  ears 
as  with  wool,  and  blind  the  mind,  and  nurture 
carnal  security,  and  strangle  every  spiritual  aspi- 
ration, and  cheat  men  of  eternal  life,  and  lead 
them  "into  temptation,  and  a  snare,  and  into 
many  foolish  and  hurtful  lusts,  which  drown  them 
in  destruction  and  perdition."  On  one  occasion, 
when  Jesus  was  speaking  to  the  people  about 
denying  his  name,  and  being  denied  in  the  great 
day,  about  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost  which 
hath  never  forgiveness, — the  most  solemn  and 
awful  mysteries  of  the  kingdom, — a  certain  man 
of  the  company  broke  in  with  the  request,  "  Mas- 
ter, speak  to  my  brother,  that  he  divide  the  in- 
heritance with  me."  Look  how  love  of  the  world 
hindered  him  from  even  hearing  the  Lord.  By  the 
same  love  this  young  man  is  hindered  from  follow- 
ing. By  the  same  love  was  Demas  drawn  away.  By 
the  same  love  was  Judas  tempted  to  sell  his  Lord  for 
thirty  pieces  of  silver.  In  the  present  day,  when 
it  is  a  sin  to  be  poor,  and  it  is  counted  man's  chief 
end  to  grow  rich  *id  to  put  his  children  in  the 
way  of  being  richer  still, — when  it  is  so  widely 
forgotten  that  man  has  an  immortal  soul,  and  so 
many  find  the  chief  pleasure  of  life  in  dress,  pic- 
tures, wine,  gaiety,  music,  light  reading, — the 
christian  preacher  needs  to  lift  up  his  voice  like 
a  trumpet,  and  cry  aloud,  (and  he  can  hardly  cry 
without  weeping  when  he  thinks  how  many  souls 
the  love  of  the  world  has  slain,)  "  Love  not  the 
world,  neither  the  things  that  are  in  the  world: 
if  any  man  love  the  world,  the  love  of  the  Father 
is  not  in  him."  We  are  growing  richer  in  ma- 
terial wealth.  We  are  learning  how  to  subdue 
the  earth  and  have  dominion  over  it;  we  are  turn- 
ing stones  into  bread;  we  are  weaving  every  fibre 
in  our  looms  for  comfort  or  display;  we  are  dis- 
covering hidden  forces  in  nature,  which  our 
fathers  knew  not,  and  are  pressing  thcui  into  the 
service  of  man  :  but  our  ships,  railroads,  ma- 
chinery, telegraphs,  storm-signals,  and  all  our  in- 
ventions, and  all  our  material  wealth,  bring  us  no 
Hiari'.r  to  God. 

Each  one  must  learn  his  own  particular  lesson 
from  this  story.  There  is  somr:  one  thimj  in  every 
unbelieving  man  that  specially  resists  the  Sa- 
viour's claim  and  the  Spirit's  drawing.  What  is 
that  one  thing  for  thee '(  Is  it  love  of  the  world  '! 
Is  it.  love  of  pleasure  ?  Is  it  love  of  fashion  ?  Is 
it  some  worldly  friendship  ?  Is  it  some  bosom  sin  'i 
Something  that  thou  must  renounce  if  thou  would 
follow  the  Lamb?  Pause  a  little;  shut  thy  eyes 
and  consider.  Is  Christ  even  now  laying  hi.^. 
finger  on  that  thing  which  holds  thy  heart,  and 
keeps  thee  from  life?  .  .  .  Wilt  thou  go  away 
sorrowful?  Ah,  whither?  ...  Or  wilt  thou  not 
least  thy  sinful  soul  upon  his  mercy,  and  yield 


thyself  to  his  gracious  will  ? — "  Divine  Compas- 
sion," by  James  Cidross. 

For  "The  Friend."  | 

Mnsings  and  Memories.  " 

RELIEF  IN  EXTREMITY. 

An  individual  who  owned  some  land  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  bor- 
rowed $5000  to  improve  it  with;  of  this  amount 
$3000  was  loaned  him  by  a  rich  acquaintance,  and 
$2000  by  an  Insurance  Company.    Before  hi; 
njeditated  improvement  had  produced  any  pro- 
fitable returns,  came  on  the  financial  crisis  which 
closed  the  war  carried  on  against  the  Bank  of  tin  | 
United  States.    It  was  a  time  of  pecuniary  !osse;  :| 
and  affecting  bankruptcies,  in  which  many  com 
paratively  wealthy  firms  paid  one  per  cent,  a  duy 
for  money,  to  redeem  notes  due,  that  their  namei 
should  not,  in  mercantile  language,  be  dishonour 
ed.    One,  one  and  a  half,  and  two  per  cent.  { 
month  were  common  prices  paid  for  loans,  ever 
where  undoubted  security  was  offered.  During 
this  season  of  commercial  distress  and  panic,  ai 
this  debtor  was  walking  in  the  street,  he  saw  hii 
principal  creditor  on  the  other  side  of  the  wayi 
who  beckoned  him  over,  and  informed  him  tha| 
he  should  want  the  $3000  by  noon  the  next  day 
The  poor  man  was  so  panic  struck  by  the  suddei 
announcement,  that  he  scarcely  attempted-to  sa' 
any  thing,  although  he  could  perceive  no  way  b; 
which  he  could  possibly  raise  any  money.  Hi 
real  estate,  at  such  a  time  as  that,  could  scarce!; 
be  sold,  or  if  sold  it  would  not  be  likely  to  pro 
duce  half  as  much  as  the  borrowed  money  he  hai 
expended  on  it,  and  he  could  see  nothing  but  dis 
grace  and  ruin  before  him.    He  went  home  ii 
distress,  and  there  found  an  agent  from  the  In 
surance  Company,  requiring  the  immediate  retur 
of  the  $2000.    This  seemed  to  fill  up  his  cup  c 
affliction.    His  case  seemed  hard  ;  he  had  not  ec 
tered  into  extravagant  speculations  to  the  hazar 
of  other  people's  property ;  he  had  endeavoured  t 
act  with  caution,  but  a  time  had  come  on  th 
commercial  world,  which  could  not  have  been  fori 
seen.    He  passed  a  sorrowful  night,  and  in  hi 
sleepless  musings  endeavoured  to  think  of  som 
plan  to  suggest  to  his  $3000  creditor  to  indue 
him  to  give  him  a  little  grace.    He  drew  up 
series  of  notes  falling  due  at  short  intervals,  cove 
ing  the  principal  and  interest  which  had  an 
would  accrue  on  them.    He  felt  a  hope,  that 
his  creditor  would  agree  to  this  proposal,  he  migl: 
find  some  means  for  raising  the  varied  sums  t 
they  would  be  required  to  take  up  each  note.  £1 
had  little  faith  that  his  proposition  would  be  * 
cepted,  yet  he  could  see  no  way  by  which  b 
could  offer  one  more  acceptable  to  his  creditor. 

It  was  on  Fifth-day  morning,  and  as  noon  w» 
the  hour  fixed  on  to  meet  the  creditor,  he  coi 
eluded  to  attend  Arch  street  meeting  for  worshi' 
for  he  well  knew  that  in  seasons  of  affliction,  the 
is  no  consolation  like  that  derived  from  the  con 
forting  presence  of  our  dear  Saviour,  who  h 
promised  to  be  with  those  gathered  in  his  nmn 
as  well  as  to  be  with  his  own  even  to  the  end  '\ 
the  world.    As  he  sat  in  silence,  his  heart  heav 
with  the  oppressive  weight  of  his  outward  tr'o 
bles,  John  Letchw'orth  arose,  and  addressing  oi 
in  peculiar  pecuniary  diflBculties,  briefly  lield  for 
the  language  of  encouragement,  saying:  "  Tl -g 
money  will  come  before  thou  needs  it."    Til  I 
afflicted  man  felt  the  discourse  must  be  intendi 
for  him,  and  he  was  in  measure  omforted  thcr 
by,  yet  he  hardly  dared  so  in  faith  to  lay  hold  ! 
it,  as  to  derive  perfect  settlement  of  mind.  All 
meeting  he  went  to  his  home,  and  then  taki;  j 
the  notes  he  had  prepared,  he  went  to  the  houi^l 
of  the  rich  creditor.  On  enquiring  for  him,  gnt 
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was  his  astonishment  to  receive  the  information 
that  he  had  that  morning  started  for  Europe.  On 
being  informed  who  had  charge  of  his  aifairs 
during  his  absence,  he  went  immediately  to  their 
place  of  business,  where  he  received  a  confirma 
tion  of  his  departure.  To  his  enquiry  whether  he 
w  had  left  any  message  about  him,  he  was  told  he 
had  not,  but  his  informant  added  :  "  We  know 
you  owe  him  money,  but  you  may  take  your  own 
time  in  paying  it." 

Faith  and  hope  grew  stronger  within  the  poor 
debtor,  as  with  grateful  emotions,  and  thankful- 
ness of  heart  to  his  Almighty  Creator,  he  turned 
«  and  retraced  his  steps  to  his  own  residence.  Still 
he  felt  some  fearful  forebodings,  as  he  thought  of 
the  $2000  called  for  by  the  Insurance  Oouipany. 
ffo  doubt  he  pondered  over  expedients  for  raising 
ihat  amount,  but  could  find  no  satisfaction  in  any 
that  presented  themselves  to  his  mind,  until  dur- 
ng  that  afternoon,  our  late  friend  Thomas  Stew- 
irdson  called  on  huii,  and  in  his  brief  plain  way 
aid,  "dost  thou  want  to  borrow  $2000?"  on  re- 
eiving  an  affirmative  answer,  Thomas  handed 
dm  that  amount.    Whether  this  kind  friend  had 
earned  that  the  Insurance  Company  had  de- 
tdajnanded  the  return  of  its  loan,  and  knew  that  in 
he  then  condition  of  the  money  market,  the  poor 
t»9  lebtor  would  be  unable  to  obtain  it,  we  know  not, 
iijl  lut  the  thankful  receiver  could  look  up  gratefully 
0  his  Heavenly  Father  and  return  the  praise  to 
lim  who  had  thus  providentially  cared  for  him, 
nd  in  his  season  of  distress  ministered  through 
nother,  the  needed  relief.    Ah  !  the  true  chris- 
ian,  whilst  ever  thankful  to  earthly  benefactors, 
Doks  over  them  all  to  return  the  chief  praise  unto 
I  lim,  who  prompts  every  kind  act  and  loving 
indness  of  his  children. 
In  the  autobiography  of  Lyman  Beecher,  we 
loHllre  told  of  a  christian  Indian  of  the  Montauk 
mi  ribe,  named  Betty,  who  was  very  exemplary  in 
eturning  thanks  to  her  Heavenly  Father  for  every 
tl  :indness  shown  to  her.  Every  year,  before  thanks- 
Dtdi  :iving  day,  she  would  go  to  East  Hampton,  and 
1  rhen  hogs  or  other  animals  were  killed,  she  re- 
eived  the  liver  and  what  was  considered  offal  for 
iiijjjier  share.  For  all  this  she  was  thankful ;  but  on 
ine  occasion  being  near  a  barn  belonging  to  Col. 
con  Jardner,  he  said  to  her,  "  Come  here  Betty,"  and 
id/iyhen  she  drew  near,  he  took  her  basket  and  filled 
[U  it  full  of  good  solid  meat.    When  she  understood 
mijllhat  it  was  intended  as  a  gift  for  her,  she  was 
uuisi  ivercome  with  grateful  emotions,  and  lifting  up 
ejjier  hands  she  exclaimed,  "Thank  the  Lord  for 
|)efi;iving  me  this  meat?"    Then  turning  to  her 
Idi!  jiarthly  benefiictor  she  added,  "Thank  you,  too, 
itiF  Colonel  Gardner." 

irtij ,  Another  anecdote  is  told  of  Betty,  which  at 
,gt,  jeast  illustrates  her  faith  in  the  providing  provi- 
iifjli  pence  of  our  Heavenly  Father.  She  was  on  one 
i  t'  iccasion,  standing  on  a  brow  of  a  hill  which  de- 
,  I  icends  to  Napany  Beach,  when  she  saw  a  flock  of 
liji  iprant  coming  over  he?  head.  Her  stores  of  pro- 
ijjj  visions  were  probably  at  the  time  scant,  and  she 
fjjiuddenly  exchdmed,  "oh  that  the  Lord  would 
.  |,(j|ive  me  one  of  those  brant  to  keep  thanksgiving 
,jljflay!"  As  she  spoke,  a  duck  hawk  left  a  tree 
jujiiipear  by,  and  darting  into  the  flock,  struck  one  of 
Ijli;  fhe  brant  dead.  The  bird  falling  near  by,  Betty 
lil-ipicked  it  up,  and  thankfully  partook  of  it,  fully 
'  \  ipelieviiig  that  her  Heavenly  Father  had  sent  it  to 
iteai  iier. 

WHY  THE  COOK  DISOBEYED  ORDERS. 


A  rich  mother  in  England,  who  was  going  with 
ler  young  family  and  their  governess  to  one  of 
lihe  watering  places  on  the  sea  shore,  took  her  own 
arriage,  hiring  post  horses  to  convey  them  from 
itage  to  stage.  She  told  her  cook  not  to  send  any 


provisions  with  them,  intending  to  take  their 
regular  meals  at  the  places  where  they  changed 
horses  ;  notwithstanding  her  orders,  they  had  pro- 
ceeded but  a  few  miles  on  their  journey  when  she 
discovered  that  all  the  pockets  in  the  coach,  and 
every  spare  nook,  was  filled  with  eatables.  She 
was  annoyed  at  the  cook's  disobedience,  and  at 
the  first  stopping  place  she  placed  all  the  food  in 
a  hamper  and  told  a  servant  who  accompanied 
them  to  give  it  away.  The  governess  asked  per- 
mission to  accompany  the  servant  on  this  errand, 
and  hastened  to  the  poorest  looking  part  of  the 
town  they  were  then  in  near  the  inn.  She  had  a 
very  little  time  to  consider  where  to  make  a  gift, 
but  concluded  she  would  leave  it  at  the  first  clean 
looking  house  she  came  to.  Seeing  one  with  a 
snow  white  curtain  at  a  window,  she  felt  inclined 
to  stop  there,  and  knocked  at  the  door.  No  an- 
swer being  returned,  she  opened  it  and  entered. 
Within  she  saw  a  woman  pale  and  thin,  who  was 
kneeling  on  a  bedstead,  the  only  article  of  furni- 
ture in  the  room.  She  looked  languidly  at  the 
visitor,  who,  whilst  emptying  out  a  pile  of  ham, 
pork-pie,  tongue  and  other  eatables,  said  to  her, 
"  I  was  told  to  give  this  away,  and  as  I  know  no 
one  here,  I  determined  to  leave  it  in  the  first 
clean  house  I  came  to."  The  poor  woman,  at  this, 
raised  her  hands  and  said,  "  I  thank  thee,  0  my 
Father,  thou  knowest  my  need."  After  this  she 
spoke  to  the  stranger  and  told  her  sad  story.  She 
had  lost  her  husband,  after  a  long  illness,  during 
which  her  health  and  strength  had  suffered,  and 
all  their  money  had  been  spent.  Having  become 
too  weak  to  labour,  she  had  been  compelled  to 
part  with  all  her  goods  to  pay  her  rent  and  to  get 
bread,  which  latter  she  had  partaken  of  so  spar- 
ingly as  to  be  in  a  state  almost  of  starvation.  She 
said,  "  I  know  I  could  work  if  I  had  meat  to 
nourish  me,  but  where  could  I  get  it?  Where! 
Why  from  Him  who  sent  it  by  you  just  as  I  was 
asking  him  to  let  me  have  some  unless  it  was  his 
blessed  will  that  I  should  go  to  the  workhouse." 
When  the  governess  returned  to  the  inn  and  told 
her  employer  all  that  had  occurred,  it  made  a  very 
deep  impression  on  her  mind. 

This  poor  woman  had  learned  submission  to  the 
Lord's  will,  had  honoured  him  by  patiently  bear- 
ing the  crosses  laid  upon  her,  and  in  the  time  of 
her  greatest  need  help  was  sent  to  her. 


Potash  hy  the  Cartload. — The  Carson,  Califor- 
nia, Foxt,  says  : — "Yesterday  Asa  Kennedy  came 
into  Carson  with  a  load  of  potash  collected  from 
a  bed  of  that  material  near  the  Sink  of  Carson, 
for  Duff  &  Co.'s  soap  factory.  Samples  of  the  ar- 
ticle had  previously  been  sent  in  and  tried,  giving 
entire  satisfaction.  lu  other  countries  this  arti- 
cle is  the  result  of  time  and  labour.  Here  a  man 
has  but  to  drive  his  team  on  to  the  bed  and  sho- 
vel up  a  load.  The  same  is  the  case  with  salt,  salt- 
petre, alum,  sulphur,  and  numerous  other  articles 
that  might  be  mentioned,  useful  in  the  arts  and 
trade.  Thus  far  almost  every  article,  except  coal, 
required  for  the  reduction  of  our  ores,  is  found  in  a- 
buudance  within  our  own  limits,  or  at  least  the 
material  from  which  to  manufacture  it.  Nature 
has  certainly  furnished  our  barren  unsightly  land, 
bountifully,  and  yet  we  have  hardly  looked  into 
her  resources.  .  Future  developments,  we  confi- 
dently believe,  will  show  an  abundance  of  coal, 
and  possibly  nature  may  have  provided,  some- 
where in  our  mountains,  springs  of  nitre  and 
sulphuric  acid." 

There  are  a  thousand  things  in  the  life  of  a 
christian  for  which  he  will  get  no  direct  rule  in 
the  Bible,  because  it  is  a  book  of  principle  and 
not  a  book  of  laws. 


Selected  for  "The  Friend." 

A  Testimony  from  the  Monthly  Meeting  at  Settle, 
in  the  County  of  York,  concerning  Thomas  Wilde. 

Our  said  friend,  by  his  own  account,  was  born 
in  the  year  1649,  and  convinced  of  the  Truth  ia 
the  twenty-fourth  year  of  his  age ;  soon  after  which 
he  became  very  zealous  and  circumspect  in  hia 
life  and  conversation,  and,  for  Truth's  sake,  took 
up  the  cross  cheerfully,  and  denied  himself,  not 
only  of  the  former  pleasures  and  delights  he  had 
accustomed  himself  to,  but  even  also  of  the  trade 
and  employment  he  was  instructed  in,  and  where- 
by he  had  his  chief  supply,  as  to  the  things  of 
this  world  ;  for,  being  by  his  trade  a  tailor,  he, 
under  a  religious  concern  of  mind,  soon  after  his 
couvincement,  could  not  comply  with  the  making 
uch  needless  and  superfluous  fashions  in  apparel, 
as  were  then  used  by  his  customers,  and  there- 
upon gave  over  the  greatest  part  of  his  trade,  and 
betook  himself  to  other  business,  in  order  to  get 
a  livelihood  ;  wherein  Providence  was  favourably 
pleased  to  bless  his  labours  with  success :  so  that, 
although  he  never  had  a  great  deal  as  to  the 
things  of  this  world,  yet  he  had  a  competency 
sufficient  to  support  him  in,  and  carry  him  through 
the  same,  with  satisfaction  and  comfort.  He  was 
also  made  helpful  to  others  in  his  station,  accord- 
ing to  his  ability  J  for  which  he  many  times  pub- 
licly acknowledged  his  thankfulness  to  the  Lord, 
that  he  had  been  so  merciful  to  him,  in  raising 
him  from  a  low  degree  to  a  state  of  favour  and 
acceptance  with  him,  as  well  as  a  degree  of  ser- 
vice and  unity  among  his  people.  It  was  not 
long  after  his  convincement,  before  his  mouth  was 
opened  in  a  public  testimony  amongst  Friends, 
wherein,  although  for  divers  years  he  had  but  a 
few  words  in  meetings,  yet  his  appearance  was 
both  acceptable  and  useful  to  Friends.  And  as 
he  approved  himself  faithful  and  diligent  in  the 
gift  bestowed  upon  him,  the  Lord  was  pleased  to 
enlarge  it,  so  that  he  became  an  able  minister  of 
the  gospel,  and  therein  his  frequent  service 
amongst  Friends  was  very  edifying,  and  helpful 
to  such  as  had  the  opportunity  of  his  labours  and 
service  amongst  them.  • 

He  was  not  only  instrumentally  helpful  in  that 
respect,  but  the  Lord  having  been  graciously 
pleased  to  bestow  upon  him  a  good  degree  of  un- 
derstanding, he  was  thereby  qualified  to  be  very 
serviceable  in  the  discipline  of  the  church ;  so 
that  such  as  knew  him,  and  had  the  benefit  of 
his  labours  and  services  amongst  them,  had  a 
valuable  esteem  for  him,  both  at  home  and  abroad; 
for  he  often  visited  the  meetings  of  Friends  in 
divers  of  the  adjacent  counties;  and,  in  the  year 
1700,  had  a  concern  upon  his  mind  to  visit  Friends 
in  Wales,  together  with  the  south  and  west  parts 
of  this  nation  ;  which  journey,  in  company  with 
another  Friend,  he  accomplished  to  his  satisfac- 
tion;  after  his  return,  saying  :  "  The  Lord  had 
been  near  to  and  assisted  him  therein,  in  the 
greatest  exercises  that  he  met  with and  also, 
"  That  he  found  a  favourable  and  kind  reception 
among  Friends  where  he  travelled;  which  bowed 
him  down  in  spirit  before  the  Lord,  in  thankful- 
ness to  acknowledge  his  great  goodness  to  him  in 
many  respects."  He  was  often  made  to  rejoice 
both  in  public  and  private,  that  the  Lord  should 
be  so  graciously  pleased  to  visit  him,  and  in  any 
degree  to  make  him  serviceable  in  the  church  and 

o 

among  his  people. 

At  a  certain  time,  when  visited  with  sickness, 
whereof  many  thought  he  would  not  have  re- 
covered, he  expressed  himself  on  this  wise  to 
Friends  then  present :  "  I  have  been  often  brought 
very  low  in  my  mind,  when  I  considered  the  ex- 
ceeding goodness  of  the  Lord  to  me,  in  visiting 
my  Boul  with  the  inshining  of  Truth,  whereby  I 
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was  made  to  see  the  miserable  and  wretched  state 
I  was  then  in,  having  spent  so  much  of  my  pre- 

■  cious  tiuie  in  vanity,  and  in  followiiig  of  my  own 
foolish  imaginations;  but  the  Lord,  through  his 
infinite  mercy,  in  his  own  due  time,  was  pleased 
to  correct  and  chastise  u)e  for  the  same,  and,  in 
measure,  I  came  to  be  redeemed  therefrom ;  al- 
though, I  may  say,  I  was  neither  a  prophet  nor  a 
prophet's  son,  but  a  poor  forlorn  creature,  which 
causeth  me  the  more  to  admire  his  loving  kindness 
to  me;  for  I  can  say,  when  at  any  lime  I  have 
gone  astray,  his  rod  and  his  staff  have  upheld  me, 
and  therefore  I  have  come  to  witness  deliverance. 
I  speak  not  these  things  to  gain  your  applause  ; 
no  !  I  am  far  from  that;  there  is  no  desert  in  me; 
my  own  uriworthioess,  as  a  man,  I  have  reason  to 
bear  iu  mind  ;  but  it  is  the  Lord's  goodness  to  me 
that  occasions  mo  thus  to  express  myself." 

He  was  often  concerned  for  Friends  growth  and 
prosperity  in  the  Truth  ;  and  especially,  that  the 
youth  might  be  preserved  from  the  many  hurtful 
and  entangling  snares  of  this  world;  endeavour- 
ing to  excite  in  Friends  a  diligent  care  after  their 
own  growth  therein,  and  that  they  might  not  too 
much  depend  upon  instrumental  means,  which 
frequently  leads  to  a  neglect  of  attending  upon 
the  gift  in  themselves.  Thus  he  was  often  en- 
gaged in  spirit  for  the  good  of  those  he  laboured 
amongst.  He  also  was  a  very  diligent  attender 
of  meetings,  until  old  age  and  infirmity  of  body 
rendered  him  uneapable,  and  therein  was  very 
exemplary  to  others.  His  life  and  conversation 
corresponded  with  his  doctrine.  He  was  not  apt 
to  appear  in  meetings,  after  a  public  manner,  un- 

-less  he  had  a  necessity  upon  him  so  to  do ;  and 
then  his  exercise  tended  to  the  edification  and 
comfort  of  those  who  sat  under  his  ministry, 
which  was  living  and  powerful. 

In  his  last  illness,  which  continued  many 
months  upon  him,  he  manifested  a  great  deal  of 
patience  and  resignation  of  mind  to  the  will  of 
the  Lord,  saying  to  some  Friends  who  visited 
him,  "  I  have  had  many  comfortable  times  amongst 
Friends,  the  Lord  having  been  good  to  me  in  many 
respects,  and  under  various  exercises  and  tempta- 
tions that  I  have  met  with  ;  and  I  hope,  as  I  con- 
tinue faithful  to  the  end,  he  will  be  near  me  still, 
and  at  that  time  give  me  an  inheritance  among 
the  righteous,  which  I  have  no  cause  to  doubt  of; 
for  although  this  affliction  he  has  now  laid,  or 
permitted  to  he  brought  upon  me,  be  exercising, 
yet  if  it  should  continue  and  increase,  I  know 
that  I  ought  to  bear  with  patience;  for  the  Lord 
has  been  good  to  me  many  ways,  as  I  have  reason 
to  acknowledge,  and  hope  he  will  continue  so  to 
be  to  the  end." 

We  doubt  not  but  the  desire  of  his  soul  was 
answered  in  that  respect,  and  that  he  now  enjoys 
the  fruit  of  his  labours,  peace  with  the  Lord,  and 
assurance  for  ever.  And  although,  by  reason  of 
his  old  age,  and  the  infirmity  of  body  that  had 
long  attended  him,  he  at  times  was  not  so  strong 
in  his  intellects,  as  in  the  time  of  his  health  ho 
used  to  be,  yet  he  was  in  a  good  degree  preserved 
in  a  sweet  and  inoftensive  disposition  of  mind, 
and  was  sometimes  very  lively  and  clear  in  his 
understanding,  and  manifested  tiie  same  iu  his 
last  moments. 

He  departed  this  life,  in  great  patience  and 
still  ncss,  the  lOtli  of  the  Ninth  month,  17— 8,  and 
was  buried  in  Frionds'  burying-groqifd  in  lower 
Benthnm  in  Yorkshire,  on  the  12th  of  the  same, 
being  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age. 

Why  dost  thou  here  ifazo  about,  since  this  is 
not  the  place  of  thy  rest  ?  In  heaven  ought  to  be 
thy  home  and  all  earthly  things  are  to  be  looked 
upon  as  it  were  by  the  way. —  Thomas  a' Kempis. 


Selected. 

UNDER  THE  LEAVES. 
Thick  green  le.'ives  from  the  soft  brown  earth, 
Happy  spring-time  bath  called  them  forth; 
First  fnint  promise  of  summer  bloom, 
Breathes  from  the  fragrant  sweet  perfume 
Under  the  leaves. 

Lift  them  !  what  marvellous  beauty  lies 
Hidden  beneath  from  our  thoughtless  eyes; 
Sweet  flowers,  rosy  or  purest  white. 
Lift  their  cups  to  the  sudden  light 
Under  the  leaves. 

Are  there  no  lives  whose  holy  deeds — 
Seen  by  no  eye  save  His  who  reads 
Motive  and  action — in  silence  grow 
Into  rare  beauty,  and  bud  and  blow 
Under  the  leaves. 

Fair  white  flowers  of  fiiith  and  trust, 
Springing  from  spirits  bruised  and  crushed  ; 
Blossoms  of  love,  rose  tinted  and  bright, 
Touched  and  painted  with  heaven's  own  light, 
Under  the  leaves. 

Full  fresh  clusters  by  duty  blown, 
Fairest  of  all  in  that  shadow  grown  ; 
Wondrous  the  fragrance  that  sweet  and  rare 
Gomes  from  the  flowfer-cups  hidden  there. 
Under  the  leaves. 

Though  unseen  by  our  vision  dim, 
Bud  and  blossom  are  known  to  Him  ; 
Wait  we  content  for  His  heavenly  ray, — 
Wait  till  our  Master  Himself  one  day 
Lifteth  the  leaves. 


Selected. 

0  Jesus  !  Thy  sweet  memory 
Can  fill  the  heart  with  ecstasy; 
But  passing  all  things  sweet  that  be, 
Thine  actual  presence.  Lord! 

Never  was  sung  a  sweeter  word, 
Nor  fuller  music  e'er  was  heard, 
Nor  deeper,  aught  the  heart  hath  stirred, 
Thau  Jesus,  Son  of  Godl 

What  hope,  0  Jesus,  Thou  canst  render 
To  those  who  other  hopes  surrender! 
To  those  who  seek  Thee,  oh  how  tender  I 
But  what  to  those  who  find? 

When  Thou  dost  in  our  hearts  appear, 
Truth  shines  with  glorious  light  and  clear; 
The  world's  joys  seem  the  drop  they  are, 
And  love  beams  bright  uithin. 

— St.  Bernard,  12th  Cen. 


FrotQ  "  The  Family  Treasury." 

Palmyra. 

(Coucliided  from  page  246.) 

Again  we  dipped  into  a  glen  that  crossed  our 
path.  We  pressed  up  the  further  side;  we  look- 
ed all  round.  The  lake  was  gone.  It  was  the 
mirage.  The  solitary  Arab  on  his  fleet  drome- 
dary swept  past  us  ;  and  so  great  was  our  surprise 
that  we  were  prepared  to  see  him  vanish  too. 

Swiftly  and  cautiously  the  sheikh  led  us  along 
the  base  of  the  mountains  whicli  rose  up  far  over- 
head, here  in  long,  bare  gravelly  slopes,  and  there 
in  high  frowning  precipices,  capped  by  great 
masses  of  projecting  rock,  which  seemed  as  if  an 
infant's  touch  would  hurl  them  down  upon  our 
heads.  We  surmounted  a  rocky  spur  and  the 
sheikh  paused.  "  Look,"  he  exclaimed,  pointing 
to  a  narrow  opening  in  the  low  line  of  hills  which 
crossed  the  plain  in  frout.  ^A'e  saw  a  castle  crown- 
ing a  conical  peak  ;  we  saw  tall  slender  towers  on 
the  slopes,  and  iu  the  bottom  of  *the  pass  below. 
"  That  is  Tadmor.    Ya/lah .'" 

But  the  next  uiou)ent  two  wild  Arab  horsemen 
reined  up  tlieir  panting  steeds  within  pistol  shot. 
They  spoke  not  a  word.  They  gave  not  a  sign. 
One  of  them,  after  taking  a  rapid  glance  at  our 
party,  wheeled  his  horse  and  went  ofl^  at  full  gal- 
lop across  the  plain.  The  other  remained,  motion- 
less as  a  statue,  leaning  upon  his  long  lance.  Our 


chief  was  silent.    He  seemed  almost  paralyzed 
His  dromedary  wandered  about  at  will,  croppinj 
the  dry  weeds.    Something  was  wrong,  we  knev 
not  well  what.    We  were  nob  left  long  in  sus 
pense.    A  cloud  of  dust  appeared  approaching  u  ] 
across  the  plain.    It  opened,  and  we  saw  a  troo]| 
of  some  forty  or  fifty  horsemen  charging  usat  full 
speed.    The  next  moment  a  score  of  glitterinij 
lances  were  brandished  fiercely  round  our  heads j 
Kesistance  would  have  been  worse  than  useless  i 
W e  were  prisoners.  i 
We  were  led  off  across  the  plain  forborne  tw  ! 
miles,  and  we  then  met  the  whole  tribe  of  oul 
captors  on  the  march.    It  was  a  strangely  inteil 
esting  sight.    Far  as  the  eye  could  see  the  plai 
was  covered  with  countless  droves  of  camels,  an 
flocks  of  sheep,  and  horsemen,  and  dromedarie' 
laden  with  tents,  and  all  manner  of  furniture  an  j 
utensils.    The  sheikh,  who  happened  to  have  m  ' 
animal  by  the  halter,  stuck  his  spear  in  the  groun 
and  dismounted.    It  was  the  signal  for  encam] 
ing.    In  a  moment  the  tents  were  on  the  grouu( 
and  hundreds  of  women  wielding  the  heavy  ma 
lets  with  which  they  drive  in  the  large  iron  tei 
pins.    This  is  always  their  work,  and  they  do 
with  singular  dexterity.  Looking  at  them  I  coul 
not  but  remember  Jael.    "  She  put  her  hand  1 
the  tent-pin,  (the  Hebrew  word  translated  '  nail 
is  the  very  same  as  the  Arabic  name  for  '  ten 
pin');  her  right  hand  to  the  hammer  of  the  wo 
kers  ;  she  hammered  Sisera  and  smote  his  headj 
she  beat  and  pierced  his  temples."    (Judges,  ' 
26.) 

We  had  other  illustrations  of  the  same  trag 
story  when  the  tents  were  pitched.  We  we' 
thirsty  and  they  brought  us  milk  fresh  from  tl 
camel.  Then  they  set  before  us  a  huge  met 
dish  of  lehen  (sour  curds).  "  Blessed  above  w 
men  shall  Jael  the  wife  of  Heber  the  Kenite  bt 
blessed  shall  she  be  above  women  in  the  ten 
Water  he  asked,  milk  she  gave  him.  In  a  lord', 
dish  she  set  curds  beforehim."  (ver.  25.)  j 
"TADMOR  IN  THE  WILDERNESS."  j 

At  first  our  prospects  in  our  desert  prist 
looked  gloomy  enough.  A  large  ransom  was  d 
manded.  Uncomfortable  threats  were  thrown  o 
when  \je  curtly  refused  it.  Gradually,  howevf' 
our  hopes  brightened,  and  by  noon  the  next  di 
all  was  so  satisfactorily  arranged  that  our  capto 
escorted  us  in  grand  style  to  Tadmor. 

The  first  view  of  that  classic  city  was  stranJ 
and  impressive  far  beyond  all  our  anticipatiot' 
We  reached  the  pass  through  the  low  eastel 
ridge;  we  began  the  ascent  of  a  rising  grouij 
that  forms  the  crown  of  the  pass.  So  far  we  ss 
nothing  except  the  old  castle  frowning  overhe; 
on  the  left,  and  a  few  tower-like  tombs  on  the  h' 
sides.  The  crest  was  gained  at  last,  and  then  t 
whole  site  of  the  city  burst  upon  our  view. 

Immediately  before  us  lay  a  white  plain,  sok 
three  or  four  miles  in  circuit,  entirely  coverc, 
and  in  many  places  heaped  u^with  ruins.  Throuj; 
the  centre  ran  a  grand  Corinthian  colonnac 
Away  beyond  it,  on  the  east,  rose  the  great  teH 
pie  of  the  sun,  itself  almost  a  city  for  magnituci 
To  the  right  and  left,  in  endless  variety,  wei 
scattered  groups  of  columns,  and  single  mon- 
mental  pillars;  while  everywhere  the  ground  wi 
thickly  strewn  with  broken  shafts,  and  grf* 
shapeless  piles  of  ruins,  all  white  and  glistening  i 
the  bright  sunlight.  Such  a  sight  no  eye  evr 
saw  elsewhere  : — 

"  Temples,  paliices,  a  wondrous  dream, 

That  passes  net  away  ;  for  many  a  league. 
Illumine  yet  the  desert." 

All  too  was  desolate.  Like  bleached  bones  oei 
long  neglected  battle-field  those  ruins  lie,  lon<f 
and  forsaken. 
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On  the  southern  side  of  the  city  a  tiny  stream 
ows  from  a  chasm  in  the  mountain  side,  and 
Jrinds  eastward  with  a  fringe  of  grass  and  tender 
s*bliage,  until  it  ends  in  a  circlet  of  gardens,  the 
fiiirilliant  verdure  of  whose  orchards  and  palm- 
roves  contrasts  beautifully  with  the  intense 
hiteness  of  the  ruins  and  of  the  boundless  plain 
nngjeyond.  Palmyra  was  a  double  oasis  in  the  de- 
difert — an  oasis  of  nature  and  of  art;  of  physical 
ile^chness,  and  of  architectural  splendor. 

THE  TEMPLE  OP  THE  SUN. 
This  is  the  finest  building  in  Palmyra,  and  for 
xtent  and  beauty  it  is  scarcely  surpassed  in  the 
orld.    A  great  court,  two  hundred  and  fifty 
ards  square,  was  encompassed  by  a  wall  seventy 
et  high,  richly  ornamented  externally  with  pi- 
[  isters,  frieze,  and  cornice.    The  entrance  was 
irough  a  noble  portico  of  ten  columns.  Round 
;ie  wiiole  interior  ran  a  double  colonnade,  form- 
ig  "porches"  or  cloisters  like  those  of  the  tem- 
le  at  Jerusalem.    And  each  pillar  in  the  clois- 
lirs  had  a  pedestal,  or  bracket,  for  a  statue.  Near, 
jil^J'at  not  iH  the  centre  of  the  court,  is  the  naos,  or 
I  jimple  itself — in  this  respect  also  resembling 
I  erod's  temple.    It  was  encircled  by  a  single 
iw  of  fluted  Corinthian  columns,  with  bronze 
,    ipitals,  supporting   an    unbroken  -entablature 
;chly  ornamented  with  festoons  of  fruit  and 
jwers,  held  up  at  intervals  by  winged  genii. 
I^^jI  he  effect  of  the  whole — the  white  pillars,  the 
^  ^  I  -onze  capitals,  the  sculptured  cornice,  the  noble 
oisters,  the  long  ranges  of  statues — must  have 
;en  grand.    We  have  scarcely  any  building  now 
lat  will  bear  comparison  with  it. 
The  encircling  wall  is  still  tolerably  perfect, 
id  the  naos  is  nearly  complete.    Above  a  hun- 
•ed  of  the  pillars  in  the  cloisters  remain  stand- 
but  the  greater  part  of  the  interior  is 
jcumbered  with  the  miserable  hovels  of  the 
oderu  inhabitants,  who  have  all  clustered  togeih- 
here  for  safety. 

THE  GRAND  COLONNADE. 

Next  to  the  Temple  of  the  Sun  the  Colonnade 
the  most  remarkable  object  in  Palmyra.  Com- 
encing  on  the  east  at  a  splendid  triumphal  arch, 
runs  through  the  centre  of  the  city,  and  is 
jarly  an  English  mile  in  length.  There  were 
■iginally  four  rows  of  columns,  about  sixty  feet 
igh,  forming  a  grand  central  and  two  side  ave- 
les.  When  complete,  it  must  have  contained 
)ove  fifteen  hundred-  columns,  more  than  one 
iindred  and  fifty  of  which  still  stand.  Each 
flumn  has  on  its  inner  side,  about  eight  feet 
)ove  its  base,  a  bracket  for  a  statue.  One  re- 
arkable  feature  of  the  Colonnade  is,  that  ii  is  bent 
ghtly  in  the  middle;  and  on  looking  along  it 
^e  sees  how  much  this  adds  to  its  efi'ect.  What 
noble  promenade  for  the  old  Palmyrenes  !  shel- 
red  from  the  sun's  fierce  rays ;  open  to  every 
ntle  breeze ;  statues  of  their  country's  nobles 
id  patriots,  poets,  and  philosophers,  ranged  in 
ng  lines  beside  them;  and  the  background  filled 
.  with  the  gorgeous  fagades  of  temples  and  pa- 
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ces,  tombs  and  monuments  !  Broken  and  shat- 
red  though  it  is,  with  hundreds  of  its  polished 
afts  prostrate,  and  long  ranges  of  its  sculptured 
'jlrnice  lying  amidst  dust  and  rubbish,  the  colon 
de  of  Tadmor  forms  one  of  the  most  imposing 
ctures  in  the  world.    I  was  never  tired  looking 
it.    I  saw  some  new  and  striking  feature  from 
ery  point  of  view.. 
It  is  a  curious  fact  that  every  great  city  of  the 
ast  had  a  via  recta — "  a  straight  street,"  or  "  high 
reet" — somewhat  similar  in  plan  and  ornament 
that  at  Palmyra.    Traces  of  the  streets  and 
lonnades  may  still  be  seen  at  Gerasa,  and  Sa- 
aria,  and  Buzrah,  and  Apamea ;  and  after  a  lit- 


tle investigation  I  discovered  that  "  the  street 
called  Straight"  in  Damascus,  (Acts  ix.  11,)  was 
of  the  same  kind. 

THE  TOMBS. 

The  Palmyrenes,  like  all  other  Eastern  nations, 
gave  special  honour  to  the  memory  of  the  dead. 
Among  the  m^t  beautiful  and  remarkable  of  the 
monuments  are  sepulchres.  Some  of  those  with- 
in the  city  were  of  great  size,  and  appear  to  have 
been  intended  for  temples  as  well  as  tombs.  Rock 
sepulchres,  so  common  throughout  Syria,  Edom, 
and  Egypt,  are  here  unknown ;  and  their  place 
is  taken  by  tower-shaped  structures  which  seem  to 
be  peculiar  to  Palmyra.  They  are  very  numerous. 
One  sees  them  in  the  plain  all  round  the  city,  on 
both  sides  of  the  pass  which  leads  to  it  from  the 
west,  and  a  few  are  perched  on  the  tops  of  neigh- 
bouring peaks.  The  plan  of  all  is  tlie  same,  though 
they  vary  greatly  in  the  style  and  richness  of  the 
internal  ornaments.  They  are  square,  measuring 
from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  on  each  side,  generally 
four  stories  in  height.  Each  story  consists  of  a 
single  chamber  constructed  with  tiers  of  deep 
loculi,  or  recesses,  on  each  side,  reaching  from 
floor  to  ceiling.  It  was  usual  to  place  busts  of 
the  dead,  with  names  and  dates,  either  at  the 
openings  of  the  loculi,  or  on  the  walls  or  ceilings. 
The  decorations  of  some  of  these  mansions  of  the 
dead  are  exceedingly  rich  and  chaste.  The  tiers 
of  recesses  are  separated  by  slender  pillars  of 
marble,  and  the  walls  and  ceilings  panelled  and 
ornamented  with  festoons  of  fruit  and  flowers, 
and  finely  executed  busts.  Inscriptions  are  ex- 
ceedingly numerous,  and  almost  all  in  the  Palmy- 
rene  character.  The  effect  of  the  decorations  is 
greatly  heightened  by  chaste  colouring.  The 
ground  is  generally  a  delicate  blue,  which  throws 
out  in  bolder  relief  the  pure  white  masses  of 
sculpture.  The  inscriptions  on  these  tombs  show 
that  they  were  almost  all  erected  during  the  first 
three  centuries  of  our  era. 

In  addition  to  the  tower-tombs  there  are  in  the 
plain  to  the  north  and  south  of  the  city  immense 
numbers  of  subterranean  sepulchres.  They  are 
not  hewn  in  the  rock,  but  appear  to  have  been 
built  in  natural  or  artificial  cavities,  and  then 
covered  over  with  soil.  Those  which  have  been 
opened  were  found  to  contain  loculi,  busts,  sta- 
tues, and  inscriptions  like  the  other  sepulchres. 
Numbers  of  them  still  remain  unexplored,  and 
may  one  day  afi'ord  rich  treasures  to  the  antiquary. 
The  mode  of  sepulture  appears  to  have  been  al- 
ways as  follows  : — The  body  was  embalmed, 
wrapped  tightly  up  in  linen,  and  placed  in  a  re- 
cess, the  door  of  which  was  then  closed  and  her- 
metically sealed. 

The  walls  of  Palmyra  are  now  in  ruins.  In 
some  places  it  is  with  difficulty  one  can  even 
trace  their  foundations.  Not  a  solitary  building 
within  the  city  remains  standing.  A  strong  cas- 
tle, situated  on  the  summit  of  a  steep  conical 
peak,  a  short  distance  from  the  city,  is  also  in 
ruins.  On  a  calm  bright  evening  during  my 
stay,  I  clambered  up  the  hill,  scaled  the  shatter- 
ed battlements,  and  took  my  seat  on  the  top  of  its 
highest  tower.  I  can  never  forget  that  view.  It 
is  photographed  on  my  memory  in  all  its  vast  ex- 
tent, in  all  its  wild  grandeur,  in  all  its  strange 
and  terrible  desolation.  Westward  my  eye  roamed 
far  away,  through  the  long  vista  of  a  bare  white 
valley,  to  where  the  sun's  last  rays  gilt  the  snow- 
capped summits  of  Lebanon.  On  the  north  and 
south  were  mountain  ranges  which,  though  naked 
and  barren,  now  exhibited  a  richness  and  delica- 
cy of  colouring  never  seen  in  the  west.  It  was 
not  that  of  green  turf,  nor  of  brown  heath,  nor  of 
mottled  and  variegated  foliage,  nor  of  transparent 


blue  tinted  by  the  air  of  heaven.  It  was  totally 
difi'erent  from  all  these.  The  highest  peaks  and 
crags  were  tipped  as  with  burnished  gold.  Be- 
neath this  was  a  clear  silvery  gray,  which  was 
shaded  gradually  into  a  deep  rich  purple  in  the 
glens  and  valleys.  These  soft  and  strange  tints 
gave  the  mountains  a  dreamy,  ethereal  look,  such 
as  one  sees  on  some  of  the  wondrous  pictures  of 

Turner  On  the  east  a  glowing  horizon 

swept  round  a  semi-circle  of  unbroken,  snow- 
white  plain.  At  my  feet,  in  the  centre  of  all,  lay 
the  ruins  of  the  desert  city,  magnificent  even  in 
their  utter  desolation. 

HISTORY. 

We  read  that  Solomon  "  built  Tadmor  in  the 
wilderness"  (1  Kings  ix.  18;  2  Chron.  viii.  4.) 

The  question  has  been  frequently  asked,  Why  did 
Solomon  build  a  city  so  far  distant  from  his  own 
kingdom,  and  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  desert  ? 
The  answer  is  easy  to  any  one  who  knows  the  his- 
tory of  the  period  and  the  geography  of  Bible 
lands.  Solomon  was  a  commercial  monarch. 
One  of  his  great  aims  was  to  make  Palestine  the 
centre  of  commercial  enterprise.  To  secure  a  safe 
and  easy  route  for  the  car;jvans  that  imported  the 
treasures  of  India,  Persia,  and  Mesopotamia,  was 
of  the  first  importance.  Tadmor  lies  half  way  be- 
tween the  Euphrates  and  the  borders  of  Syria. 
It  contains  the  only  copious  fountain  in  that  arid 
desert.  Some  halting  place  was  necessary.  Wa- 
ter was  absolutely  necessary.  Consequently,  Pal- 
myra was  founded  as  a  caravan  station. 

For  a  thousand  years  we  hear  no  more  of  it. 
Then  Pliny  describes  it  as  a  large  and  powerful 
independent  city.  In  the  second  century  of  our 
era  it  fell  under  the  dominion  of  Rome,  and  to 
that  age  may  be  attributed  most  of  its  splendid 
monuments.  When  the  emperor  Valerian  was 
conquered  and  captured  by  the  Persians,  his  un- 
worthy son  left  him  in  the  hands  of  the  conquer- 
ors ;  but  Odeinathus,  a  citizen  of  Palmyra,  march- 
ed against  them,  defeated  them,  and  took  the 
whole  province  of  Mesopotamia.  The  service 
thus  rendered  to  Rome  was  considered  so  great 
that  Odeinathus  was  associated  in  the  empire  with 
G-allienus.  This  brave  man  was  poisoned  at 
Emesa;  but  he  bequeathed  his  power  to  a  worthy 
successor — Zenobia,  his  widow.  The  names  of 
Palmyra  and  Zenobia  can  never  be  dissociated. 
Unfortunately,  ambition  prompted  her  to  usurp 
the  high  sounding  title,  "Queen  of  the  East." 
But  Rome  could  brook  no  rival.  Her  army  was 
defeated,  her  de.sert  city  laid  in  ashes,  and  she 
herself  led  in  fetters  to  grace  the  victor's  triumph. 
Poor  Zenobia !  she  deserved  a  better  fate.  If 
common  humanity  could  not  prevent  Roman  cit- 
izens from  thus  exulting  over  a  fallen  foe,  the 
memory  of  her  husband's  services  might  have 
saved  her  from  the  indignity  of  appearing  before 
a  mob  in  chains. 

The  period  of  Palmyra's  glory  was  now  past, 
and  we  have  scarcely  a  notice  in  history  of  its  de- 
cline and  fall.  At  the  present  moment  about 
fifty  wretched  hovels,  built  within  the  court  of 
the  Temple  of  the  Sun,  form  the  only  representa- 
tives of  the  great  city  of  Zenobia,  and  of  "  Tadmor 
in  the  wilderness." 


Christ  has  the  right,  and  exercises  the  right  of 
requiring  us  to  surrender  all  to  Him,  because  He 
has  given  us  the  power  of  distinguishing  between 
good  and  evil ;  because  He  has  given  us  judgment 
and  conscience  and  will ;  because  He  has  breathed 
into  us  the  breath  of  a  new  spiritual  life;  thereby 
putting  us  into  communication  with  Himself, 
and  opening  *o  us  the  fountains  of  everlasting 
strength. —  Upham. 
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Commerce  of  Jerusalem. — Jerusalem,  observes 
the  British  Consul,  iu  his  Annual  Report  to  the 
Foreign  office,  is  the  least  commercial  or  indus- 
trial city  I  know.  British  trade  is  represented 
by  one  English  tradesman,  who  keeps  a  store  for 
English  upholstery,  drapery,  and  fancy  goods. 
The  population  of  the  city  is  computed  at  15,000, 
rather  more  than  half  of  them  Jews,  the  rest  of 
them  Moslems  and  Christians.  The  chief  native 
industry  is  the  manufacture  of  soap  and  "Jerusa- 
lem ware,"  this  latter  consisting  of  chaplets,  cru- 
cifixes, beads,  crosses,  and  the  like,  made  for  the 
most  part  at  Bethlehem,  and  sold  to  the  pilgrims, 
who  annually  flock  to  the  holy  city,  to  the  num- 
ber of  about  6000.  The  population  of  the  entire 
Sandjack,  or  province,  is  estimated  at  200,000, 
of  whom  160,000  are  Mohammedans.  Owing  to 
the  absence  of  good  roads,  and  the  insecurity 
arising  from  the  predatory  tribes  of  Bedouins  in- 
habiting the  outskirts  of  the  district,  but  who 
could  easily  be  kept  in  check,  vast  and  fertile 
ph\ins  lie  waste  or  are  but  partially  and  poorly 
cultivated;  factories  are  not  to  be  met  with,  and 
no  mines  are  worked,  though  it  is  believed  that 
sulphur,  bitumen,  and  rock-salt  abound  on  the 
shores  of  the  Dead  Sea.  The  principal,  if  not 
the  only  imports  from  England,  are  cotton  goods, 
and  some  colonials,  but  the  former  have  much 
diminished  since  the  cotton  crisis;  it  is  calculated 
that  300  bales  of  these  goods,  of  the  value  of 
^16,000,  annually  find  their  way  here.'  The  ex- 
ports are  olive  oil  and  grain.  Very  little  is  done 
in  cotton  culture,  what  is  raised  being  of  inferior 
quality,  and  consumed  on  the  spot;  but  it  is  be- 
lieved that  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  cotton 
to  a  large  extent  might  be  successfully  cultivated, 
with  good  seed  and  proper  instruction  and  imple- 
ments given  to  the  peasantry.  The  vegetable 
produce  is  barely  sufficient  for  local  requirements. 
Jaffa  is  the  port  through  which  Jerusalem  deals 
■with  foreign  countries.  The  trade  of  Jaffa  ex- 
perienced a  considerable  increase  in  1863.  The 
quantity  of  cotton  exported  rose  from  55,000  lbs. 
in  1862  to  nearly  ten  times  the  amount  in  1863, 
with  a  prospect  of  this  being  trebled  or  quad- 
rupled in  1864.  This  was  owing  to  the  interest 
exercised.  The  merchants  who  operated  in  cotton 
made  a  profit  of  about  twenty-five  per  cent.  There 
arc  regular  lines  of  French,  Austrian,  and  Rus- 
sian steamers,  all  doing  well,  and  very  often  large 
quantities  of  goods  have  to  be  left  behind  for  want 
of  room  ;  but  only  one  English  steamer  visited 
Jaffa  in  1863.  The  exports  exceeded  £200,000; 
of  the  imports  no  statistics  are  kept.  The  consul 
reports  a  telegraph  line  in  course  of  formation  by 
the  government  between  Beyrout  and  Jaffa, 
thence  to  be  carried  on  to  Alexandria. 


For  "  Thf  Friend." 

"My  heart  has  been  made  glad  in  the  house  of 
prayer,  and  my  .s|)irit  has  waded  in  the  deeps,  on 
behalf  of  the  visited  youth  of  this  t^eneration  :  the 
desire  and  petition  of  my  soul  has  been,  that  no- 
thing might  be  permitted  to  hurt  them,  nor  mar 
the  work  of  formation  in  and  upon  them  ;  but 
that  they  may  go  forward,  and  increase  in  the  ex- 
cellency of  dignity,  and  the  (?i£cullency  of  power, 
that  so  by  and  through  them,  under  divine  pro 
tcction  and  direction,  the  continued  backsliding 
of  a  degenerate  people,  may  in  good  measure  be 
stopped,  and  the  I^ord  may  be  graciously  pleased 
to  return  to  the  many  thousands  of  Israel." 

As  regards  the  younger  part  of  our  beloved  So- 
ciety of  the  present  day,  do  not  many  of  us  feel 
that  we  can  adopt  these  expressions  of  that  wor- 
thy elder  in  the  Truth,  Richard  8hacklcton,  writ- 
ten in  the  year  1788. 

On  reading  them  over  it  seemed,  in  my  own 


little  experience,  like  "  deep  calling  unto  deep." 
And  I  feel  as  though  I  could  go  further  with  him, 
and  say:  "  That  the  reviving  of  ancient  goodness 
in  our  Society,  and  the  dear  children  giving  way 
to  the  leadings  of  the  pure  spirit  of  Truth,  bear- 
ing the  cross  and  despising  the  shame,  cannot  but 
cause  such  as  have  any  life  left  in  them,  to  rejoice, 
and,  as  it  were  with  trembling,  beg  for  their  pre- 
servation ;  that  so  the  cunning  device  of  the 
enemy  of  poor  mortals,  may  be  seen  in  the  light 
of  the  Lord,  and  they  enabled  to  escape  his 
snares,  if  the  mind  be  preserved  in  rooted  humil- 
ity, sincerity  and  faithful  devotion  of  soul,  to  obey 
Him,  Avho,  with  his  dependent  followers,  ever  had 
the  victory  ;  then  will  joy  and  gladness  possess 
the  souls  of  those,  who  have  no  greater  joy  than 
to  see  truth  and  righteousness  flourish  in  the 
earth,  and  a  succession  of  testimony  bearers  rais- 
ed up." 


For  "The  Friend." 

Review  of  the  Weather  for  Third  month,  1865. 
During  the  past  month  there  were  nine  clear 
days,  five  were  cloudy  without  storms,  some  rain 
or  snow  fell  during  parts  of  fifteen  days,  and  on 
the  80th  and  31st  it  rained  nearly  all  day.  On 
the  night  of  the  30th  there  was  a  storm  of  thun- 
der and  lightning.  The  highest  temperature 
during  the  month  was  72°  at  noon  on  the  21st, 
the  lowest  was  24°  on  the  morning  of  the  11th  : 
the  mean  temperature  was  46l|°.  The  amount 
of  rain  and  snow  water  was  5.09  inches. 
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Mean,         do.        do.        do.      395]°  46^-^° 
Amount  of  rain  and  snow  water  in 

inches  in  the  Third  month,      4-09  5-09 


Erskine  says:  "Christ  is  the  bread  of  life, 
failh  is  the  month  of  the  soul  that  eats  and  feeds 
upon  Him.  Christ  is  the  mystical  brazen  serpent, 
failh  the  cj/e  of  the  soul  that  looks  to  Him  for 
healing.  Christ  is  the  stronghold  cast  open  to 
the  prisoners  of  hope,/(jiVA  the  foot  of  the  soul, 
that  runs  unto  Him  for  shelter." 


Selected  for  "The  Friend 

A  Brief  Testimony  to  the  Great  Duty  of 
Prayer,  &c. 

BY  JOHN  TOMKINS. 

Watch  and  pray,  was  the  command  of  our  Lo 
Jesus,  the  Holy  Author  of  the  christian  religic 
and  he  gave  a  good  reason  for  this  commat 
"that  ye  enter  not  into  temptation."  Our  Lo 
knowing  how  incapable  man  is  to  perform  a 
good  of  himself,  promised  to  pray  the  Father 
send  the  Comforter,  that  he  may  abide  with  us  1 
ever;  even  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  (John  xiv.  If 
and  verse  26th  saith,  "  But  the  Comforter,  whi 
is  the  Holy  Ghost,  whom  the  Father  will  send 
my  name,  he  shall  teach  you  all  things,  and  bri 
all  things  to  your  remembrance :"  then  certain 
prayer,  so  great  a  duty  to  Grod,  and  beneficial  i 
ourselves,  is  included. 

Our  Lord  puts  watching  before  prayer,  that' 
may  have  due  regard  unto,  and  wait  upon  1 
Holy  Spirit,  to  feel  its  leadings  and  assistar 
therein  :     For  as  many  as  are  led  by  the  Spi 
of  God,  they  are  the  sons  of  God  :  for  ye  have  i 
received  the  spirit  of  bondage  again  to  fear,  fcj 
ye  have  received  the  spirit  of  adoption,  where 
we  cry  Abba,  Father !"  Rom.  viii.  14,  15. 
waiting  upan  the  Lord,  in  the  gift  of  his  Spii 
is  necessary  for  all  to  be  found  in,  who  desire 
perform  this  duty  aright,  or  indeed  any  otl 
duty,  which  is  acceptable  unto  God.    If  we 
about  prayer,  and  take  not  this  advice,  we  be< 
wrong  :  for  it  is  by  the  spirit  of  Christ,  whi 
God  sent  forth  into  their  hearts,  that  the  childi 
cry,  Abba,  Father  :  and  from  within  (as  our  L( 
said)  proceedeth  all  evil.  Therefore  we  have  nt 
to  apply  ourselves  to  within,  to  find  the  reme 
where  the  disease  is;  and  as  we  wait  in  ti 
silence,  ceasing  from  our  own  thoughts  and  wi 
with  our  minds  stayed  and  fixed  upon  the  Lo 
trusting  in  Him,  we  shall  be  made  sensible  of  i 
wants  and  infirmities  and  the  sin  which  doth  m 
easily  beset  us :  so  as  the  state  of  our  souls 
opened  to  us,  we  shall  see  our  own  weakness  s 
inability  to  resist  any  appearance  of  evil' of  o 
selves.    And  God  will  not  despise  such,  who 
poor  in  their  own  eyes,  but  will  direct  them, 
his  Holy  Spirit,  how  to  ask;  not  only  inclin|: 
their  wills  to  prayer,  but  opening  their  uucl- 
standings  also,  what  to  pray  for.    And  iuasmiji 
as  we  know  not  at  what  time  the  devil  our  ad\  ■ 
sary  (who  as  a  roaring  lion,  walketh  about,  se  • 
ing  whom  he  may  devour)  will  assault  us,  r 
with  what  temptations  he  will  appear;  therefe 
can  there  be  any  set  time,  or  form  of  words  ji- 
scribed,  which  we  must  use  to  God,  when  we  • 
plore  his  succour  and  relief?  otherwise  thari 
we  feel  the  drawings  and  motions  of  his  Hiy 
Spirit  in  our  hearts,  which  will  not  be  wantin<|o 
incline  and  assist  us  upon  every  occasion ;  jji, 
very  often,  not  only  when  we  are  tempted,  bu  it 
other  times  also.  [ 

And  various  were  Ihe  methods,  both  as  to  ti  l;, 
place,  behaviour,  and  gesture  of  body,  iu  whii 
the  holy  men  of  God  sought  the  Lord  in  old  tiii  Si 
and  prayed  to  him. 

AS  TO  TIME. 

David  and  Daniel  prayed  three  times  a  d  ; 
and  David  said  to  the  Lord,  seven  times  a  y 
do  I  praise  thee,  because  of  thy  righteous  ju;- 
ments."  And  Paul  besought  the  Lord  the 
times  upon  one  and  the  same  occasion  ;  so  did  ir 
blessed  Lord  in  the  garden  ;  and  the  prie.^ts  id 
Levites  praised  the  Lord  day  by  day;  and  I);i<l 
said,  "  My  lips  shall  praise  thee:  thus  will  I  b&s 
thee  while  I  live :  I  will  lift  up  my  hands  in  ij 
name."  And  Christ  spake  a  parable  to  this<<I) 
"  that  meD  ought  always  to  pray,  and  not  to  fail-" 
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"  nd  the  primitive  christians  were  commanded  to 
pray  without  ceasing,  in  every  thing  giving 
il  lanks,  for  this  is  the  will  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus 
mcerning   you."     And  again,  "  continue  in 
i;iyer,  and  watch  in  the  same,  with  thanksgiv- 
ing:"  and  the  apostle  James  advised,  that,  "if 
WiPy  were  sick  or  afflicted,  let  them  pray."  Now 

AS  TO  PLACE. 

Isaac  went  out  to  pray  or  meditate  in  the  fields; 
d  it  was  in  the  way-side  that  Abraham  inter- 
ded  for  Sodom  ;  and  his  servant  prayed  by  a 
ell  of  water ;  Moses  besought  the  Lord  in  the 
ount,  for  Israel  when  they  had  sinned  ;  Aaron 
id  his  sons  to  make  atonement  once  a  year  for 
imself  and  for  Israel,  in  the  most  holy  place  ; 
jshua  did  worship  by  the  wails  of  Jericho;  Gi- 
on  prayed  by  the  wine  press  ;  Samuel  in  the 
nip  of  Israel ;  David  in  the  cave  when  he  fled 
om  Saul  ;  Solomon  in  the  temple,  at  the  conse- 
ation  thereof ;  Jehosophat  in  the  same  place, 
th  his  people,  because  of  their  enemies  ;  Heze- 
ah  upon  his  bed  when  he  was  sick;  Manasseh 
und  in  chains  of  iron  in  Babylon  ;  Ezra  at  the 
rer  Ahavah  for  success  in  his  journey;  Nehe- 
' '  iah  in  the  palace  of  Shushan,  for  favour  in  the 
es  of  Artaxerxes  the  emperor;  Jonah  prayed 
the  whale's  belly;  tlie  disciples  of  Christ  in  a 
brm  at  sea;  the  poor  blind  beggars  on  the  high- 
ly ly  ;  Peter  upon  the  house-top ;  Paul  and  Silas 
ayed  and  suog  praises  when  in  prison  with  their 
yjt  in  the  stocks. 

S  TO  THEIR  OUTWARD  BEHAVIOUR,  OR  POS- 
TURE OF  BODY. 

Abraham  stood  before  the  Lord,  when  he  inter- 
ded  for  Sodom  ;  Jacob  worshipped  leaning  upon 
top  of  his  stafl";  Moses  spread  abroad  his 
nds  unto  Heaven  ;  David  sat  before  the  Lord 
d  prayed ;  Elijah  the  prophet  put  his  face  be- 
eeu  his  knees  wheo  he  prayed  for  rain  ;  Moses 
d  Aaron  fell  on  their  faces  before  the  Lord, 
d  prayed  for  Israel;  Jacob  when  he  prayed. 


jtlir 


|(iw  God  face  to  face. 
God  said,  "  I  have  sworn  by  my  self :  the  word 
"I 'i  gone  out  of  my  mouth  in  righteousness,  and 
"""all  not  return,  That  unto  me  every  knee  shall 
And-the  Psalmist  says,   "  0  come  let  us 
'  )rship  and  bow  down,  let  us  koeel  before  the  Lord 
r  maker;"  Abraham's  servant  made  his  camels 
leel  whilst  he  prayed  to  God ;  king  Solomon 
eeled  down  on  his  knees;  Daniel  kneeled  upon 
s  knees,  and  prayed  and  gave  thanks  to  God; 
"^'i^sra  fell  upon  his  knees,  and  spread  out  his  hands 
ito  the  Lord  his  God;  and  there  came  a  certain 
n  to  our  Lord  Jesus,  kneeling  down,  saying 
rd  have  mercy  on  my  son;  and  there  came  one 
oning,  and  kneeled  to  him,  &c.    And  a  leper 
me  beseeching  hioi,  and  kneeling  down  to  him, 
at  he  might  be  clean;  and  Paul,  when  he  had 
mmended  the  church  to  God,  and  to  the  word 
his  grace,  kneeled  down  and  prayed  with  them 
;  and  at  Tyre,  Paul  with  the  disciples,  and 
leir  wives  and  children  kneeled  down  on  the 
ore  and  prayed;  and  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
e  great  pattern  to  all  christians,  he  kneeled 
wn  and  prayed;  and  the  first  martyr,  Stephen, 
his  last  prayer  kneeled  down  and  prayed  for 
e  forgiveness  of  his  persecutors;  and  Peter 
en  he  raised  Tabitha,  kneeled  down  and  pray 
;  and  Paul  bowed  his  knees  uuto  the  Father  of 
r  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  on  behalf  of  the  church ; 
id  as  the  bowing  of  the  knees  is  a  figure  of  the 
bjection  of  the  whole  man  unto  God,  and  the 
3rd  Jesus,  who  has  created  us,  and  bought  us 
th  a  price;  so  is  also  the  uncovering  of  the 
|!ad,  in  the  time  of  public  prayer  unto  God 
bich  Paul,  who  did  not  shun  to  declare  the 


whole  counsel  of  God,  has  signified  in  his  epistle 
to  the  Corinthians,  and  giveth  this  reason,  "  foras- 
much that  man  is  the  image  and  glory  of  God, 
and  is  a  token  of  his  subjection  unto  Christ,  who 
is  the  head  of  every  man ;  for  every  man  praying 
or  prophecying,  having  his  head  covered,  disho- 
noureth  his  head;"  which  reverent  behaviour  of 
kneeling  with  the  head  uncovered,  hath  been  the 
constant  practice  of  the  people  called  Quakers,  in 
their  prayers  to  God,  even  to  this  day,  as  many 
thousands  are  witnesses.  And  though  it  be  our 
duty  to  be  found  in  this  comely  order,  (as  the 
apostle  calleth  it)  where  other  accidents  hinder 
not;  yet  it  is  not  the  outward  forms  which  recom- 
mend us  to  God,  or  give  our  prayers  acceptance 
with  him;  but  it  is  as  we  offer  them  up  in  the 
spirit  of  grace,  wherein  (as  the  apostle  saith) 
God  hath  made  us  accepted  in  (Christ)  the  be- 
loved;  as  we  pray  in  the  Holy  Ghost  ;  with  holy 
confidence,  or  boldness;  with  unfeigned  lips;  in 
fervency;  and  with  hearts  desire,  which  may  not 
always  be  expressed  in  words,  but  sometimes  with 
groanings  which  cannot  be  uttered;  and  some- 
times witli  fasting,  yet  all  this  is  to  be  performed 
by  the  help  of  the  Spirit.  It  was  the  Spirit  which 
helped  the  infirmities  of  the  saints  of  old  :  it  was 
the  Spirit  that  taught  them  to  pray  as  they  ought ; 
it  was  the  Spirit  tliat  made  intercession  for  tliem, 
according  to  the  will  of  God  ;  thus  did  the  primi- 
tive christians  pray  with  the  Spirit,  and  with  the 
understanding;  they  did  sing  with  the  Spivit,  and 
with  the  understanding;  they  did  bless  with  the 
Spirit,  and  the  people  did  say  Amen. 

If  we  diligently  watch,  and  are  brought  into  a 
right  frame  of  mind,  and  moved  of  the  Lord  to 
pray,  we  need  not  premeditate,  nor  doubt  of  the 
assistance  of  the  H"ly  Spirit  to  teach  us  what  we 
shall  pray,  when  we  approach  before  God,  than 
when  we  are  called  before  magistrates  for  the  sake 
of  Christ,  which  was  promised,  the  Holy  Ghost 
shall  teach  us  the  same  hour  what  to  say. 

The  primitive  christians  knew  not  how  to  pray, 
as  they  ought,  but  as  the  Spirit  helped  their  in- 
firmities, as  abovesaid  :  Then  surely  we  have 
great  need  to  be  diligent  in  the  application  of  our 
minds  to  the  same  Holy  Spirit,  that  thereby  we 
may  be  made  fit  to  offer  uuto  God  an  acceptable 
sacrifice,  an  offering  seasoned  with  his  grace,  from 
whence  God  may  smell  a  sweet  savour,  and  accept 
it  from  us. 

The  Holy  Spirit  is  the  mystical  salt,  whereof 
the  outward  salt  under  the  law,  was  a  figure, 
where  it  is  said,  "  Neither  shalt  thou  suffer  the 
salt  of  the  covenant  of  thy  God  to  be  lacking 
from  thy  meat  offering;  with  all  thine  offerings, 
thou  shalt  offer  salt."  This  salt  was  to  season  and 
purify  every  sacrifice  under  the  law;  yea,  and 
every  sacrificer  too,  in  this  dispensation  :  for  our 
Lord  Jesus  brought  it  nearer,  when  he  said. 
Every  one  must  be  salted  with  fire,  and  every 
sacrifice  shall  be  salted  with  salt,"  without  which 
our  offerings  will  be  of  no  more  acceptance  with 
the  Lord,  than  was  the  prayers  and  oblations  of 
the  Jews  of  old,  whom  God  reproved  thus,  say- 
ing, "  When  ye  come  to  appear  before  me,  who 
hath  required  these  things  at  your  hands?"  But 
if  we  keep  the  conditions,  upon  which  the  pro- 
mises are,  the  Lord  will  certainly  keep  his  word  ; 
who  said,  "  Seek,  and  ye  shall  find;  ask,  and  it 
shall  be  given;  knock,  and  it  shall  be  opened 
unto  you."  Not  such  petitioners  as  the  apostle 
James  speaks  of,  who  asked,  but  received  not, 
because  they  asked  amiss;  but  seek  in  faith  and 
humility,  believing  God  is  present,  and  able  to 
do  all  things.  Our  Lord  promised,  "  All  things 
whatsoever  ye  ask  in  prayer,  believing,  ye  shall 
receive."  I'he  parable  of  the  unjust  judge,  and 
importunate  widow  ;  and  the  man  who  called  up 


his  neighbour  at  midnight  to  supply  him  with 
bread  to  feed  his  travelling  friend  ;  and  of  pa- 
rents giving  good  things  to  their  children,  are 
great  inducements  to  us,  to  be  found  in  the  fre- 
quent practice  of  this  excellent  duty, 

(To  be  continued.) 

Progress  of  British  Columbia. — Columbia  has 
other  sources  of  wealth  besides  gold,  which  ia 
time  will  no  doubt  bring  in  a  large  revenue.  At 
present,  men  and  money  are  scarce ;  and  it  is  vex- 
atious to  see  all  that  gold  carried  out  of  the  coun- 
try, when  it  might  be  so  profitably  employed 
in  farming  and  other  pursuits.  Coal  is,  even 
now,  extensively  worked  in  Vancouver  ;  and  it  is 
known  to  exist  in  large  quantities  on  the  main- 
land also.  The  western  coast  of  North  America 
is  very  deficient  in  good  harbors  ;  therefore,  Es- 
quimalt,  close  to  Victoria,  is  likely  to  become  of 
great  importance.  When  our  vessels  stand  in 
need  of  repair  they  are,  at  present,  obliged  to  go 
into  dock  at  San  Francisco  ;  but  it  is  hoped  that, 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  the  building  of  docks, 
both  wet  and  dry,  will  do  away  with  this  inconve- 
nience. The  forests  of  the  two  colonies  afford 
timber  to  any  amount,  and  a  large  trade  may  be 
looked  for.  Already  there  are  a  few  companies  en- 
gaged in  it,  and  there  is  room  for  many  more. 

The  fisheries,  too,  might  become  very  profit- 
able under  good  management.  The  rivers  and 
bays  of  Columbia  literally  swarm  with  salmon  and 
fish,  which  form  the  chief  article  of  food  among 
the  Indians  during  winter.  One  of  the  clergy  re- 
lates that  he  stood  one  day  by  a  river  watching  an 
Indian  fishing.  The  man  had  a  long  pole,  with  a 
bag-net  at  the  end  of  it.  Standing  on  a  projec- 
ting rock,  he  plunged  the  net  into  the  water, 
scooping  it  down  the  stream,  and  in  about  five 
minutes  he  had  captured  six  fine  salmon.  Anoth- 
er day,  as  the  bishop  was  passing  down  one  of  the 
rivers  in  a  boat,  he  and  his  companions  felt  the 
boat  positively  jostled  by  the  hundreds  of  fish 
which  were  rushing  past. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  amateur  fishermen  to 
know  that  the  salmon  of  British  Columbia  will 
not  rise  to  any  fly ;  but  the  reason  of  this  prejudice 
is  not  precisely  ascertained.  They  do  not,  there- 
fore, afford  any  sport ;  but  people  who  fish  for  a 
livelihood  are  not  likely  to  be  particular  as  to  how 
they  catch  either  the  salmon  or  the  seafish,  and 
strange  implements  are  sometimes  in  use  for  the 
purpose.  The  bishop  was  visiting  a  settler's  house, 
one  day,  which  stood  close  to  the  shore.  They 
invited  him  to  dine,  and  on  his  consenting  to  do 
so,  the  daughter  was  desired  to  "  go  out  and  get 
some  fish  for  dinner."  The  damsel  took  up  a 
bucket  and  a  rake,  and,  stepping  down  to  the  wa- 
ter's edge,  she  raked  ashore  as  many  fish  as  she 
wanted,  and  returned  to  the  house. 


The  Inordinate  Pursuit  of  the  Things  of  this 
World. — It  is  therefore  our  earnest  desire  that 
all  Friends  everywhere  be  very  careful  to  avoid 
all  inordinate  -  pursuit  after  the  things  of  this 
world,  by  such  ways  and  means  as  depend  too 
much  upon  the  uncertain  probabilities  of  hazard- 
ous enterprizes;  but  rather  labour  to  content 
themselves  with  such  a  plain  way  and  manner 
of  living  as  is  most' agreeable  to  the  self-denying 
principle  of  Truth  which  we  profess,  and  which 
is  most  conducive  to  that  tranquillity  of  mind 
that  is  requisite  to  a  religious  conduct  through 
this  troublesome  world. — Annual  Epistle,  1724. 

They  have  on  exhibition  at  a  Workingman's 
Association  in  London,  an  alarm  clock  which,  on 
striking  the  hour  appointed,  lights  a  lamp  and 
and  boils  a  pot  of  coffee  or  tea  while  the  workman 
is  dressing. 
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FOURTH  MONTH  8,  1865. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
Foreign. — News  from  Europe  to  Tliird  month  19th. 
The  London  Times  reviews  President  Lincoln's  inaugural 
address,  and  admits  that  he  has  fullilled  the  duties  im- 
posed upon  him  witli  firmness  and  conscientiousness, 
but  without  any  feeling  of  e.xhilaration  at  success,  or 
sanguine  anticipations  of  coming  prosperity.  His  ad- 
dress appears  to  be  intended  to  depress  the  more  san- 
guine expectations  of  the  northern  people,  and  to  inti- 
mate to  them  that  fresh  exertions  and  sacrifices  will  be 
necessary  for  the  attainment  of  their  object.  The  Lon- 
don Daily  News  says,  thai  the  address  is  humane,  mod- 
est and  firm  in  tone.  The  comments  of  the  other  jour- 
nals are  also  favourable.  The  Army  and  Navy  Gazette 
says,  that  the  end  of  the  war  is  very  near  at  hand  in  all 
human  probability.  The  spirit  of  the  South  is  giving 
way  every  where  except  in  Virginia,  and  it  is  maintain- 
ed there  only  because  all  the  bold  and  determined  men 
of  the  South  are  concentrated  in  that  State.  Heavy 
failures  of  British  firms  are  announced,  caused  chiefly 
by  losses  in  blockade  running  at  rebel  ports.  Drafts 
for  large  amounts  by  the  confederate  government  at 
Richmond  on  their  agents  at  Liverpool,  had  been  al- 
lowed to  be  protested.  In  the  House  of  Commons, 
Lord  Palmerston,  in  reply  to  inquiries,  said  he  believed 
there  was  no  forced  labour  now  on  the  Suez  Canal 
works. 

The  Liverpool  market  for  cotton  has  fallen.  Fair 
Orleans  is  quoted  at  \^d.;  middling,  lid.  BreadstuflFs 
quiet  and  steady.  Red  wheat,  Is.  9d.  a  8s.  4rf.  per  100 
pounds. 

A  bill  has  passed  the  Senate  of  the  Republic  of  Nica- 
rauga  granting  240  acres  of  land  to  every  actual  white 
settler  in  that  country. 

United  States. — The  Capture  of  Richmond. — This 
rebel  stronghold,  which  General  Lee  has  for  years  de- 
fended with  such  signal  ability  and  success,  has  at  last 
been  surrendered.  Since  the  occupation  of  the  VVeldon 
railroad  by  the  Federal  forces,  the  Southside  railroad 
has  been  the  only  line  connecting  Petersburg  and  Rich- 
mond with  the  South  and  Southwest.  The  possession 
of  this  road  being  of  vital  importance  to  the  rebels,  no 
pains  have  been  spared  by  them  to  secure  it  from  cap- 
ture; and  the  repeated  attempts  of  General  Grant  to 
advance  his  forces  in  that  direction  all  failed  in  conse- 
quence of  the  great  strength  of  the  rc-bel  lines  of  en- 
trenchment. Towards  the  close  of  last  week,  the  left 
wing  of  the  Federal  army,  with  a  strong  cavalry  force 
under  General  Sheridan,  again  attacked  the  rebel  lines. 
After  a  protracted  struggle  of  three  days  duration,  the 
rebels  were  totally  defeated  and  their  lines  broken  up, 
■with  a  loss  of  50  pieces  of  artillery  and  12,000  prisoners. 
On  the  2d  inst.,  at  3  o'clock  p.  M.,  General  Grant  tele- 
graphed the  entire  success  of  the  movement,  and  that 
his  troops,  in  a  few  hours,  would  be  entrenched  from 
the  Appomatox,  below  Petersburg,  to  the  river  above. 
The  rebels  being  now  convinced  that  Richmond  and 
Petersburg  were  no  longer  tenable,  took  immediate 
measures  for  their  evacuation,  and  left  with  such  haste 
that  the  Federal  forces,  on  the  morning  of  the  3d  inst., 
found  in  Richmond  only  unarmed  citizens,  who  hailed 
their  entrance  with  demonstrations  of  joy.  General 
Weitzel's  division  of  coloured  troojis  was  the  first  to 
enter.  They  entered  about  8  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  took  immediate  measures  to  extinguish  the  fires 
kindled  by  the  rebels  before  their  depiirture.  It  was 
believed  that  General  Lee  and  Jellerson  Davis,  with  the 
rebel  army,  greatly  weakened  by  the  battles  of  the  pre- 
cedinf?  days,  had  retreated  towanls  Danville.  General 
Grant  started  early  on  the  morning  of  the  3d  inst., 
towards  the  Danville  road  to  cut  off  the  rebel  retreat  if 
possible.  President  Lincoln  was  at  City  Point  while 
these  important  events  were  transpiring.  He  spent  the 
3d  inst.  in  Petersburg,  and  expected  to  visit  Richmond 
OD  the  following  day. 

North  Carolina. — The  forces  of  Gon.  Sherman  have 
remained  in  the  vicinity  of  Goldsboro,  to  rest  and  refit 
after  their  toilsome  campaign  and  long  inarcli  from 
Savannah,  a  distance  of  500  miles.  Many  of  them  were 
rngged  and  shoeless,  but  in  good  health  and  condition. 
The  army  has  been  reinforced,  and  would  soon  resume 
its  march.  Gen.  Sherman  availi-d  himself  of  this  op- 
portunity to  visit  General  Grant  at  City  Point.  He  had 
there  a  conference  with  Ihe  President  of  the  United 
States,  Gen.  Grant,  Gen.  Mcude  and  olberii,  and  returned 
to  his  coraraand  on  the  followinR  day.  The  rebel  ac- 
counta  of  the  battles  of  Averysboro  and  Bentonsville, 


are  said  to  be  ridiculous  exaggerations.  At  Averys- 
boro  they  made  a  stand  but  fell  back  before  a  single 
corps,  at  Bentonsville  they  made  a  more  determined  re- 
sistance, but  it  was  easily  overcome. 

South  Carolina. — In  Charleston,  notwithstanding  the 
great  hindrance  of  a  scarcity  of  money  and  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  blockade,  business  is  said  to  be  recover- 
ing with  wonderful  rapidity,  and  the  streets  are  again 
thronged  with  people.  It  seemed  probable  that  peace 
and  good  government  would  soon  restore  the  prosperity 
of  this  desolate  city. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  373,  including  24 
deaths  and  interments  of  soldiers.  Of  consumption,  41 ; 
small  pox,  12  ;  scarlet  fever,  7  ;  typhus  and  other  fevers, 
43. 

Mobile. — There  is  no  intelligence  from  this  quarter 
later  than  the  23d  ult.  At  that  time  Gen.  Smith's  corps 
had  reached  Dabney's  mills  on  the  east  side  of  the  bay, 
within  26  miles  from  Mobile.  Heavy  firing  bad  been  I 
heard,  and  it  was  supposed  the  rebel  defences  had  been 
attacked  by  the  Federal  fleet. 

Georgia. — Savannah  papers  to  Third  mo.  30th,  had 
been  received.  Since  the  capture  of  Savannah,  200 
steamships,  15  ships,  8  tugs,  and  66  schooners  have 
entered  the  port.  It  is  stated  that  the  rebel  conscrip- 
tion officers  were  being  resisted  at  Augusta,  and  the 
people  generally  considered  the  cause  of  the  confederacy 
hopeless.  Large  numbers  of  men  who  had  been  forced 
into  the  rebel  ranks,  were  escaping  to  the  Federal  lines. 

Tennessee. — The  citizens  of  Memphis  petition  that 
Tennessee  may  be  declared  out  of  the  rebellion,  and  the 
tax  on  goods  from  the  North  be  remitted.  General 
Washburne,  commanding  at  Memphis,  has  ordered  that 
no  raiders  be  sent  into  the  country  except  to  resist  the 
rebel  forces.  This  is  done  in  order  to  encourage  the 
restoration  of  civil  government  in  the  State.  Cotton 
was  duU'at  Memphis  at  25  a  28  cts. 

Disaster  at  Sea. — The  steamship  General  Lyon,  from 
Wilmington  to  Fortress  Monroe,  with  between  400  to 
500  invalid  soldiers  and  refugees,  was  burned  on  the 
31st  ult.  off  Cape  Hatteras.  The  wind  blew  a  gale  at 
the  time,  and  only  28  persons  out  of  the  whole  are 
known  to  have  been  saved — though  it  is  believed  some 
others  were  rescued  by  a  schooner  which  was  near. 

Miscellaneous. — Among  the  prisoners  recently  captured 
by  the  Federal  forces,  were  a  large  number  who  had 
just  been  exchanged.  The  necessities  of  the  rebel  ser- 
vice demanded  that  they  should  be  immediately  return- 
ed to  the  ranks.  This  is  said  to  have  had  a  dishearten- 
ing effect  upon  the  rebel  prisoners,  many  of  whom  beg 
that  they  may  not  be  exchanged.  A  dispatch  from 
Goldsborough  says,  that  the  rebels  have  completed  their 
preparations  to  evacuate  Raleigh.  The  depots  of  the 
State  government. have  been  removed  to  Greensborougb, 
as  well  as  all  surplus  military  stores.  The  advance  of 
Gen.  Stoneman's  force  had  entered  North  Carolina  from 
Tennessee.  On  the  27lh  ult.  they  entered  Boone,  Wa- 
taugo  Co.,  routing  a  rebel  force  stationed  there,  and 
proceeded  on  their  route  eastward.  During  the  'Third 
month,  2860  deserters  from  Lee's  army  reached  Wash- 
ington, to  all  of  whom  the  oath  of  allegiance  was  ad- 
ministered. During  the  previous  month  the  number  of 
deserters  received  at  Washington  was  only  1239.  The 
estimated  number  of  coloured  children  within  the  Union 
lines  in  Louisiana  is  about  20,000  ;  of  these  over  1 1,000 
attend  the  schools  which  have  been  established  for  their 
benefit.  They  attend  irregularly  owing  to  sickness  and 
a  want  of  proper  clothing.  A  letter  from  Charleston 
says,  several  new  regiments  have  already  been  formed, 
and  the  coloured  yeomen  are  still  abundant.  They  con- 
tinued to  crowd  into  the  city  from  llie  surrounding 
country. 

The  Markets,  ^c. — In  consequence  of  the  fall  of  Rich- 
mond, the  decline  in  gold  and  the  growing  prospect  of 
a  termination  of  tlie  war,  prices  are  unsettled,  and  for 
most  commodities  ranch  lower.  The  following  were 
the  quotations  on  the  3d  inst.  New  York. — American 
gold  fluctuated  between  144  and  148,  closing  at  about 
146.  United  States  six  per  cents,  1881,  105;  ditto, 
5-20,  105i  ;  ditto,  10-40  5  per  cents,  91f.  Specie  in  the 
New  York  banks,  §20,584,688.  Legal  tenders  on  hand, 
$42,989,382.  Flour,  extra  brands,  $8  a  $8.50.  Shipping 
Ohio,  SB. 50  a  jSO.  Baltimore  Hour  good  to  extra,  $9.40  a 
$10  25.  The  wheat  market  inactive  and  quotations 
nominal  at  much  lower  rates  than  last  week.  Barley, 
$1.60  a  $1.75.  Oats,  80  a  87  cts.  Yellow  corn,  $1.60 
a  $1.62.  Cotton,  the  market  very  dull  and  prices  en- 
tirely nominal.  Molasses,  Cuba,  has  been  sold  as  low 
as  50  cts.  I'hiladdphia. — Cotton  is  oflFered  at  40  a  45, 
but  without  sales.  Flour,  no  sales  to  fix  quotations. 
Prime  red  wheat  is  nominally  $2  a  $2.15.  Yellow  corn 
^isoflered  at  $1.33;  white,  $1.25.  Outs,  80  a  85  cts. 
I  Clover-seed,  $17  a  $17.50.  About  1500  beef  cattle  were 
I  oflFered.    Prices  ranged  from  $15  to  $23  the  100  lbs. 


net,  for  fair  to  good  and  prime,  including  a  few  extra  e 
the  highest  rate.    Of  hogs,  4800  were  sold  at  from  $1 
to  $18  the  100  lbs.  net.    About  5000  sheep  were  sol< 
at  10  a  lOj  cts.  for  clipped,  and  12J  a  14  cts.  per 
gross  for  wool  sheep. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  John  D.  Harrison,  Pa.,  $2,  to  No.  21 
vol.  39  ;  from  Charles  Lippincott,  N.  J.,  $2,  vol.  38 
from  Evan  Smith,  lo.,  $2,  to  No.  32,  vol.  39. 


ERRATA. 

Page  242,  second  column,  15  lines  from  the  bottom  ( 
page,  "  unmodest"  should  have  been  "  unmodish." 


NOTICE. 

A  Special  Meeting  of  the  "  Women's  Aid,"  will  be  hel 
at  501  Cherry  St.,  on  Seventh-day  afternoon,  the  St 
inst.,  at  half  past  3  o'clock.  E.  L.  Smith, 

Secretary. 


FRIENDS'  FREEDMEN'S  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Second  Annual  meeting  of  "Friends'  Associatia 
of  Philadelphia  and  its  vicinity  for  the  relief  of  Colour^ 
Freedmen,"  will  be  held  in  Arch  street  meeting-hourt 
Philadelphia,  on  Second-day  evening,  I7th  inst.,  at.? 
o'clock.    All  Friends  interested  are  invited  to  attend. 

Philada.,  Fourth  mo.,  1865. 


BIBLE  ASSOCIATJON  OF  FRIENDS  IN  AMERIOJ 
A  Stated  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Bible  Association  ( 
Friends  in  America,  will  be  held  at  the  Committee-rooa 
Arch  Street  Meeting-house,  on  Seventh-day  evenim 
the  15th  inst.,  at  8  o'clock.  Friends  generally  are 
vited  to  attend.  John  Carter, 

Fourth  month,  1865.  Secretary, 


FRIENDS'  HORSES. 

Friends  attending  the  -Yearly  Meeting  and  putting  a 
within  the  limits  of  Philadelphia  Monthly  Meeting,  oa 
have  their  horses  taken  care  of  at  the  Penna.  Stabiw 
Sixth  St.  below  Arch,  Free's  stable,  in  Appletree  a! 
or  English's  West  Jersey  Ferry,  Camden;  or  at  Smith 
old  stand  Upper  Hotel,  Woodbury. 

Friends  coming  to  Philadelphia  to  attend  Yeall 
Meeting,  or  at  other  times  on  the  service  of  the  Socl  " 
and  making  their  homes  within  the  limits  of  the  Monti 
Meeting  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia,  for  the  Norther 
District,  can  have  their  horses  accommodated  at  tl: 
stables  of  the  Montgomery  Hotel,  north-east  corner 
Sixth  and  Willow  streets;  or  at  the  White  Horse  Ho'' 
Callowhill  street,  above  Fifth.  And  those  making  t' 
home  in  the  Southern  District,  while  attending 
Yearly  Meeting,  can  have  their  horses  acooramodated, 
D.  M'Caulley's  stables,  No.  337  Griscom  street,  Q 
Green's  court.) 


1^ 


WANTED. 


A  NCRSB  will  be  wanted  on  the  Boys  side  at  WBsil 
TOWN  Boarding  School,  to  enter  upon  her  duties  at  til 
commencement  of  the  Summer  Session.  I 

Application  may  be  made  to  the  Superintendent  4| 
Matron  at  the  Institution  ;  or  to  the  Treasurer  at  " 
304  Arch  street,  Philada.,  or  to  any  of  the  Woo_ 
Friends  on  the  Committee  having  charge  of  the  InstitI 
tion.    Early  application  is  requested. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

NEAR  TRANKFORD,  (TWENTY-THIRD  WARD,  PHILADBLPHUj 

Physician  andSuperintendent,— Joshua  H.  WoRTHr 
TON,  M.  D.  ■  — tl 

Application  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  may  m 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  to  Charles  Ellis,  Olj"- 
of  the  Board  of  Managers,  No.  637  Market  Street,  Ph| 
delphia,  or  to  any  other  Member  of  the  Board. 


Married,  at  Friends'    Meeting-house,  Fallsingti 
Bucks  Oo.,  Pa.,  on  the  16ili  of  Third  month,  WilluJ 
Bai-derston  to  Sauaii  W.  Buow.n,  daughter  of  Geor 
W.  Brown,  of  the  above  mentioned  place. 


Dibd,  suddenly,  near  Oil  City,  Pennsylvania,  on  tl 
26th  ult.,  Joseph  S.  Townsbnd,  a  member  of  Rabin| 
and  Plainfield  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends,  N.  J.,  in  t' 
35th  year  of  his  age  ;  the  interment  was  made  at  Ro 
way  on  the  31st. 

w£~ir  miiCTp  RINTER^  " 
No.  214  Pear  street,  between  Dock  and  Third. 
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Selected  for  "  The  Friend." 

A  Brief  Testimony  to  the  Great  Bnty  of 
Prayer,  &c. 

BY  JOHN  TOMKINS. 
(Concluded  from  page  255.) 

And  though  the  despised  people  of  Grod,  called 
uakers,  have  been  evilly  traduced,  and  grossly 
isrepresented,  as  if  they  denied  this  great  ordi- 
ance,  or  duty  of  prayer ;  I  have  not  heard  of  any 
eople  upon  earth,  vcho  own  prayer  more  truly, 
d  whose  spiritual  interest  it  is  so  to  do. 
1st.  They  own  it  truly,  because  they  believe 
d  declare  it  unto  others  as  a  fundamental  truth, 
at  G-od  in  his  mercy  hath  given  unto  all  men, 
rough  Jesus  Christ  his  dear  Son,  a  measure  or 
anifestation  of  his  Spirit  to  profit  withal ;  with- 
t  which,  as  hath  been  already  said,  we  cannot 
any  thing  acceptable  to  God.  This  is  the  Com- 
rter  that  teacheth  all  things ;  the  word  of  faith 
gh  in  the  heart,  and  in  the  mouth ;  it  is  also 
lied,  the  word  of  grace,  which  is  able  to  build 
up,  and  give  us  an  inheritance  among  them 
hich  are  sanctified,  through  faith  which  is  in 
hrist  Jesus  our  Lord.  This  Word,  Spirit,  Light 
Grace,  which  came  by  Jesus,  and  through  him 
extended  unto  all  men,  is  a  remedy  which  G-od 
ath  in  mercy  provided  for  man,  and  it  is  as  uni- 
rsal  as  the  disease  :  "  For  as  by  the  offence  of 
6  [Adam]  judgment  came  upon  all  men  to  con- 
mnation,  even  so  by  the  righteousness  of  one 
esus  Christ]  the  free  gift  came  upon  all  men 
nto  justification  of  life."    This  is  the  christian's 
aide  and  teacher  in  all  things,  especially  in 
lings  immediately  relating  to  God;  and  as  this 
)irit  sanctifies  the  heart,  and  brings  forth  a  pure 
^ijji  Fering  out  of  it,  God  accepts  thereof :  He  re- 
irds  truth  in  the  inward  parts,  not  outside  ap- 
jarances  only,  but  the  sincerity  of  the  heart;  it 
as  his  demand  of  old,  "  Son  give  me  thine  heart." 
ot  a  multitude  of  words,  without  this,  will  pre- 
lil  with  God.   Our  Lord  reproved  the  pharisees 
their  long  prayers,  when  their  hearts  went 
'ter  their  covetousness ;  yet  thought,  like  the 
athen,  to  be  heard  for  their  much  speaking,  or 
lin  repetitions ;  but  he  commended  the  poor 
iblican,  who  in  the  sense  of  his  sins,  made  a  full 
nfession  but  a  short  prayer,  "  God  be  merciful 
iMI    me  a  sinner;"  and  pronounced  him  rather  jus- 
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if.W  fied  th  n  the  pharisee 

And  because  we  dare  not  offer  up  prayers  to 
od,  until  we  feel  our  hearts  moved  thereunto  by 
s  spirit,  which  maketh  "  intercession  for  us  ac- 
rding  to  the  will  of  God;"  no  more  can  we  join 
ith  those  who  pray  without  the  sense  of  this 


spirit,  and  fear  of  God,  and  can  immediately  turn 
from  their  vain  and  idle  discourses  to  prayer,  and 
from  their  prayers  back  again  to  their  discourses. 
We  have  been  convinced,  not  only  that  such 
prayer  availeth  nothing  with  God,  but  also  that 
he  is  displeased  with  it,  for  he  hath  said,  "  I  will 
not  hold  them  guiltless  that  take  my  name  in 
vain." 

The  public  prayers  put  up  to  God  in  the  name 
of  Jesus,  in  our  solemn  assemblies  for  the  worship 
of  God,  as  many  thousands  can  bear  us  witness, 
are  evident  proofs  that  we  do  not  only  own,  but 
use  true  prayer. 

2dly.  It  is  our  spiritual  interest  to  be  frequent 
in  this  practice,  for  we  daily  reap  the  benefit 
thereof.  If  God  takes  care  of  sparrows,  clothes 
the  grass,  and  arrays  the  lilies,  and  provideth  for 
the  ravens,  when  their  young  ones  cry  unto  him, 
will  not  he  regard  us,  and  hear  our  prayers  and 
cries,  when  we  make  supplication  to  him  in  the 
name  of  his  Son,  in  whom  he  is  well  pleased  ; 
and  for  whose  sake  he  is  pleased  with  man,  and 
grants  us  supplies  suitable  to  our  necessities  ? 
We  have  good  reason  to  love  prayer,  even  from 
the  experience  we  have  of  our  being  accepted  of 
God  therein.  And  truly  as  the  case  stands  with 
us,  we  should  be  very  unhappy  without  this  pri- 
vilege. It  is  well  known,  manifold  and  cruel 
have  been  the  sufferings  of  this  people,  whom 
men  have  persecuted,  reviled,  and  spoken  all  man- 
ner of  evil  against  falsely,  for  the  sake  of  Christ, 
and  the  righteousness  of  his  kingdom,  as  our  Lord 
foretold  long  since  should  be  the  portion  of  his 
followers ;  and  they  have  not  only  patiently  borne 
and  endured  what  was  permitted  to  come  upon 
them  from  unreasonable  men,  but  Satan  also  by 
himself  hath  used  great  and  manifold  endeavours, 
if  possible  to  drive  them  from  their  faith  and  obe- 
dience in  Christ ;  to  effect  which,  he  hath  raised 
enemies  within,  and  we  have  often  found  it  to  be 
as  our  Lord  said,  a  man's  enemies  are  those  of  his 
own  house,  inward  assaults,  temptations,  and  buf- 
fetings.  The  devil  envied  and  raged  at  them, 
the  world  hated  and  persecuted  them ;  what  a  sad 
condition  should  we  be  in,  if  we  had  not  this 
privilege,  to  fly  to  God,  and  seek  his  face  ?  Like 
children,  who  when  they  are  apprehensive  of 
danger,  run  with  great  boldness  to  their  parents ; 
and  though  sometimes  they  cannot  express  them- 
selves to  relate  their  fears  and  troubles,  their 
parents  have  compassion,  and  receive  them  with 
open  arms,  and  are  ready  to  defend  them  to  their 
utmost ;  "  How  much  more,"  as  our  Lord  said, 
"  shall  our  Heavenly  Father  give  the  Holy  Spirit 
to  them  that  ask  him  ?  None  is  able  to  pull  us 
out  of  his  hands,  he  is  greater  than  all." 

It  cannot  be  related  what  immediate  comfort 
and  divine  aid  such  have  received  who  truly  sought 
his  face;  whereby  they  have  many  infallible 
proofs  that  there  is  a  God  who  heareth  prayer, 
and  lifts  up  the  light  of  his  countenance  upon  his 
children,  whereof  their  souls  are  more  joyful  than 
those  whose  corn  and  wine  increaseth ;  and  they 
have  been  thereby  so  strengthened,  and  filled  with 
heavenly  joy,  that  they  have  esteemed  all  their' 
sufferings,  tribulations,  slanders  and  reproaches 
as  riches ;  being  so  many  tokens  of  their  disciple- 


ship  to  Jesus,  whom  they  desire  to  follow,  that 
they  may  receive  the  promise,  "  great  shall  be 
your  reward  in  heaven." 

Therefore  let  none  slander  nor  defame  us  with 
this  false  charge,  of  denying  prayer ;  for  we  do 
faithfully  declare,  as  above,  that  we  sincerely  own 
and  practise  it,  and  have  good  cause  to  continue 
therein,  both  from  our  own  experience,  and  the 
examples  of  others  :  holy  men  and  women,  as  they 
are  recorded  in  Holy  Scriptures,  in  the  several 
ages  of  the  world,  they  prayed  to  God  upon  many 
occasions  and  exigents. 

I  shall  give  some  instances  of  such  who  prayed, 
and  the  Lord  did  signally  appear,  and  granted 
them  their  requests.  Let  us  pray  in  faith,  as  they 
did,  and  our  petitions  will  be  heard ;  for  God  is 
the  same  as  ever  he  was,  as  willing  to  hear,  and 
as  powerful  to  save,  as  in  former  ages.  "My 
hand  is  not  shortened  that  I  cannot  save,  neither 
is  mine  ear  heavy  that  I  cannot  hear,  saith  the 
Lord. 

But  before  I  shall  mention  those  places  of  scrip- 
ture that  regard  the  virtue  and  power  of  prayer, 
I  would  be  well  understood  what  I  mean  by 
prayer  :  true  prayer  is  a  desire  of  the  soul,  whether 
expressed  by  words  or  not,  from  a  sense  of  the 
want  of  that  the  soul  prays  for ;  whicli  sense  no 
man  can  give  himself;  it  is  the  Spirit  of  _  God 
alone  :  and  to  those  this  spirit  of  prayer  is  given, 
who  in  some  measure  obey  the  Spirit,  turning  at 
its  reproof  from  the  evil,  and  that  which  is  re- 
proveable  in  the  sight  of  God  ;  and  this  is  the  true 
reason  why  so  many  miss  in  this  great  duty ;  they 
pray  amiss,  having  not  a  sense  of  what  they  pray 
for. 

I  say,  true  prayer  is  not  only  words,  the  best  of 
words  ;  for  the  essence  and  life  of  prayer,  is  that 
divine  sense  which  is  received  through  the  pre- 
paration of  the  heart  by  the  Spirit  of  God ;  and 
it  is  this  sort  of  prayer  I  recommend  in  this  short 
discourse ;  and  if  people  would  be  so  serious  and 
kind  to  themselves,  as  to  consider  how  little  they 
receive  of  that  they  ask  for,  and  how  much  they 
are  daily  found  in  a  contradiction  to  their  own 
prayers,  they  would  easily  see  how  much  they  are 
out  of  the  right  way  of  true  prayer.  Our  Lord 
commanded,  watch  and  pray,  therefore  they  that 
would  pray  aright,  must  watch ;  they  that  watch, 
must  wait :  and  what  must  they  wait  for  ?  That 
God  would  please  by  his  spirit  to  prepare  their 
hearts  to  worship  Him  acceptably.  Therefore  no 
man  can  prescribe  forms  to  the  Holy  Ghost :  for 
as  the  Holy  Spirit  begets  sense  of  wants,  so  many 
times  wants  beget  words  ;  and  such  words  have  a 
spirit  and  life  with  them  ;  this  is  praying  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  to  wit,  in  his 
divine  power  and  authority ;  and  therefore  suc- 
cessful, and  that  in  all  ages,  as  the  following  in- 
stances do  evidence  and  illustrate. 

Jacob  wrestled  with  the  angel ;  he  wept,  and 
made  supplication;  and  by  his  strength  he  had 
power  with  God,  and  prevailed  like  a  prince. 
God  shut  up  heaven  at  Elias's  prayer,  for  the 
space  of  three  years  and  a  half,  that  there  was  a 
great  famine ;  he  prayed  again,  and  the  heavens 
gave  rain,  and  the  earth  brought  forth  fruit. 
Moses  prayed  for  Aaron,  when  the  Lord  was 
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ready  to  have  destroyed  him.  At  the  prayer  of 
Joshua,  the  sun  and  moon  stood  still  for  the  space 
of  a  whole  day.  Sanjuel  prayed,  and  the  Lord 
discoiiifitted  his  enemies  with  terrible  thunder. 
Abraham  prayed,  and  obtained  the  promise  of  a 
sou  to  be  his  heir,  and  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  for 
an  inheritance,  with  the  innumerable  increase  of 
lis  seed.  Jacob  prayed,  and  escaped  the  edge  of 
the  sword ;  for  he  was  greatly  afraid  of  his  brother 
Esau  :  but  God  turned  the  heart  of  Esau,  that  he 
embraced  him  kindly,  and  parted  so.  Gideon,  in 
great  weakness,  prayed  to  tlie  Lord,  and  was  made 
strong,  and  confirmed  by  signs,  and  became  a  de- 
liverer of  Israel,  out  of  their  bondage.  Isaiali 
the  prophet,  and  Hezekiah  the  king  prayed,  be- 
cause of  the  threats  and  blasphemy  of  Rabsheka, 
general  of  the  king  of  Assyria's  army;  and  the 
Lord  heard  them,  and  opened  the  mouth  of  his 
prophet  to  foretell  good  unto  Israel ;  and  sent  his 
angel,  who  slew  in  one  night  185,000  men  of  the 
Assyrians,  and  Israel  was  delivered  at  that  time. 
At  the  prayer  of  Abraham,  God  healed  Abimelech 
the  king,  his  queen  and  family.  At  the  entreaty 
of  Isaac,  after  twenty  years  marriage,  God  gave 
him  two  sons.  Rebecca  and  Hannah,  both  be 
sought  God,  concerning  children  ;  and  their  pray- 
ers were  answered.  Moses,  Aaron,  and  Phineas 
were  lively  types  of  our  Lord  Jesus,  the  one 
Mediator  between  God  and  man,  and  were  as  sa- 
viours to  the  people;  often  making  intercession 
and  atonement  for  them,  when  the  anger  of  the 
Lord  was  kindled  against  them. 

Christian  reader,  much  might  be  said  upon  this 
subject,  and  many  more  exanjplcs  brought  out  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures  of  those  wonderful  things 
wrought  by  prayer  and  faith  ;  particularly  of  the 
many  supplications  made  to  our  blessed  Lord 
Jesus  when  on  earth  ;  upon  which  he  raised  the 
dead,  healed  the  sick,  and  forgave  sins :  to  which 
examples  the  apostle  James  might  allude,  when 
he  exhorted  the  primitive  christians  to  prayer : 
"And  if  any  be  sick,  let  him  call  for  the  eiders 
of  the  church,  and  let  them  pray  over  him  :  and 
the  prayer  of  faith  shall  save  the  sick,  and  the 
Lord  shall  raise  him  up ;  and  if  he  have  commit- 
ted sins,  they  shall  be  forgiven  him."  I  thought 
to  conclude  here,  but  must  take  notice  of  another 
great  inducement  we  have  to  this  duty  ;  and  it  is 
the  greatest  example  of  all  that  can  be  brought, 
to  wit,  our  Lord  Jesus,  he  who  commanded  us  to 
watch  and  pray,  set  us  himself  for  a  pattern  :  and 
though  the  Father  always  heard  him  ;  yet  f(4-  the 
sake  of  others.  He  cried  with  a  loud  voice.   It  is 
Baid  in  another  place,  though  he  was  a  son,  yet  in 
the  "  days  of  his  flesh,  he  offered  up  prayers  and 
supplications,  with  strong  crying  and  tears,  unto 
Him  that  was  able  to  save  him  from  death  ;  and 
was  heard  in  that  he  feared."   He  sought  solitary 
places,  praying  alone  unto  the  Father;  yea,  and 
sometimes  all  night;  see  his  most  excellent  praye 
in  the  17th  of  Juluj,  for  himself,  for  his  disciples, 
and  for  all  those  who  shall  believe  in  him  :  tor 
what  were  these  things  done,  and  the  records 
thereof  preserved  till  now,  but  for  our  learning  !' 
We  have  great  need  of  it ;  for  we  can  have  notli- 
iog  but  wliat  we  receive  :  and  though  God  be 
pood,  and  a  fountain  full  of  uU  blessings,  yet  he 
will  be  nought  unto  for  these  things.  'Iherefore 
let  us  be  faithful  in  doing  what  is  his  will,  and 
refusing  whatsoever  is  contrary  thereunto,  and  we 
need  not  doubt  but  God  will  hear  us  when  we  call 
upon  him,  us  the  scripture  suith,  "  If  any  man 
be  a  worshipper  of  God,  and  doeth  his  will,  biui 
he  heareth." 


When  we  are  delivered  from  the  curse,  we  can 
be.ir  the  cross  of  afflictions.  We  do  not  suffer 
aloue.    One  bears  them  with  us. — Juj/. 


Self-Help. 

(CoDtinned  from  page  250  ) 

It  is  not  accident,  then,  that  helps  a  man  in 
the  world,  but  purpcse  and  persistent  industry. 
These  make  a  man  sharp  to  discern  opportunities, 
and  turn  them  to  account.  To  the  feeble,  the 
sluggish,  and  purposeless,  the  happiest  opportuni- 
ties avail  nothing, — they  pass  them  by,  seeing  no 
meaning  in  them.  But  if  we  are  prompt  to  seize 
and  improve  even  the  shortest  intervals  of  possi- 
ble action  and  effort,  it  is  astonishing  how  much 
can  be  accomplished.  Watt  taught  himself  chem- 
istry and  mechanics  while  working  at  his  trade  of 
a  mathematical  instrument-niaker;  and  he  availed 
hinjself  of  every  opportunity  to  extend  his  know- 
ledge of  languages,  literature,  and  the  principles 
of  science.  Stephenson  taught  himself  arithmetic 
and  mensuration  while  working  as  an  engineman 
during  the  night  shifts,  and  he  studied  mechanics 
during  his  spare  hours  at  home,  thus  preparing 
himself  for  his  great  work — the  invention  of  the 
passenger  locomotive.  Dalton's  industry  was  the 
habit  of  his  life.  He  began  from  his  boyhood, 
for  he  taught  a  little  village  school  when  he  was 
only  about  twelve  years  old ;  keeping  the  school 
in-winter,  and  working  upon  his  lather's  farm  in 
summer.  He  would  sometimes  urge  himself  and 
conipanions  to. study  by  the  stimulus  of  a  bet, 
though  bred  a  Quaker;  and  on  one  occasion,  by 
his  satisfactory  solution  of  a  problem,  he  in  this 
way  won  as  much  as  enabled  him  to  buy  a  winter's 
store  of  candles.  He  went  on  indefatigably, 
making  his  meteorological  observations  until  a 
day  or  two  before  he  died, — having  made  and  re- 
corded upwards  of  200,000  in  the  course  of  his 
life. 

With  perseverance,  the  very  odds  and  ends  of 
time  may  be  worked  up  into  results  of  the  greatest 
value.  An  hour  in  every  day  withdrawn  from 
frivolous  pursuits,  would,  if  profitably  employed, 
enable  a  person  of  ordinary  capacity  to  go  far 
towards  mastering  a  complete  science.  It  would 
make  an  ignorant  man  a  well-informed  man  in  ten 
years.  We  must  not  allow  the  time  to  pass  with- 
out yielding  fruits,  in  the  form  of  something 
learnt  worthy  of  being  known,  some  good  principle 
cultivated,  or  some  good  habit  strengthened.  Dr. 
Mason  Good  translated  Lucretius  while  riding  in 
his  carriage  in  the  streets  of  London,  going  his 
rounds  among  his  patients.  Dr.  Darwin  composed 
nearly  all  his  works  in  the  same  way,  while  driv- 
ing about  in  his  "  sulky,"  from  house  to  house  in 
the  country, — writing  down  his  thoughts  on  little 
scraps  of  paper,  which  he  carried  about  with  him 
for  the  purpose.  Hale  wrote  his  "  Contempla- 
tions" while  travelling  on  circuit.  Dr.  Burney 
learned  French  and  Italian  while  travelling  on 
horseback  from  one  musical  pupil  to  another  in 
the  course  of  his  profession,  Kirke  White  learned 
Greek  while  walking  to  and  from  a  lawyer's  oflBce ; 
and  we  personally  know  a  man  of  eminent  position 
in  a  northern  manuracturing  town,  who  learned 
Latin  and  French  while  going  messages  as  an 
errand-boy  in  the  streets  of  Manchester. 

Elihu  Burritt  attributed  his  first  success  in 
scli-iiipprovement,  not  to  genius,  which  he  dis- 
claimed, but  simply  to  the  careful  employment  of 
those  invaluable  fragments  of  time,  called  "  odd 
moments."  While  working  and  earning  his  liviu<r 
as  a  blacksmith,  he  mastered  some  eighteen  an- 
cient and  modern  languages,  and  twenty-two 
European  dialects.  Withul,  he  was  exceedingly 
modest,  and  thought  his  achievements  nothing 
extraordinary.  Like  another  learned  and  wise 
man,  of  whom  it  was  said  that  he  could  be  silent 
in  ten  languages',  Elihu  Burritt  could  do  the  same 
in  forty.  "Those  who  have  been  acquainted  with 
my  character  from  my  youth  up,"  said  he,  writ- 


ing to  a  friend,  "  will  give  me  credit  for  sincerity 
when  I  say,  that  it  never  entered  into  my  head 
to  blazon  forth  any  acquisition  of  my  own.  .  .  . 
All  that  I  have  accomplished,  or  expect,  or  hope 
to  accomplish,  has  been  and  will  be  by  that  plod- 
ding, patient,  persevering  process  of  accretion 
which  builds  the  ant-heap, — particle  by  particle, 
thought  by  thought,  fact  by  fact.  And  if  ever  I 
was  actuated  by  ambition,  its  highest  and  warmest 
aspiration  reached  no  further  than  the  hope  to  set 
before  the  young  men  of  my  country  an  example 
in  employing  those  invaluable  fragments  of  time 
called  'odd  moments.'" 

Daguesseau,  one  of  the  great  Chancellors  ol 
France,  by  carefully  working  up  his  odd  bits  of 
time,  wrote  a  bulky  and  able  volume  in  the  suc- 
cessive intervals  of  waiting  for  dinner;  and  Ma- 
dame de  Genlis  composed  several  of  her  charming 
volumes  while  waiting  for  the  princess  to  whom 
she  gave  her  daily  lessons.  Jeremy  Bentham  in 
like  manner  disposed  of  his  hours  of  labour  and 
repose,  so  that  not  a  moment  should  be  lost,  the 
arrangement  being  determined  on  the  principle 
that  it  is  a  calamity  to  lose  the  smallest  portion  of 
time.  He  lived  and  worked  habitually  under  thcj 
practical  consciousness  that  man's  days  are  num-| 
bered,  and  that  the  night  cometh  when  no  mar 
can  work. 

What  a  solemn  and  striking  admonition  t( 
youth  is  that  inscribed  on  the  dial  at  All  Souls 
Oxford, — "  Periunt  et  imputantur," — the  houn 
perish  and  are  laid  to  our  charge.  For  time,  lik 
life,  can  never  be  recalled.  Melancthon  notet 
down  the  time  lost  by  him,  that  he  might  thereb 
reanimate  his  industry,  and  not  lose  an  hour.  Ai 
Italian  scholar  put  over  his  door  an  inscriptioi 
intimating  that  whosoever  remained  there  shouh 
join  in  his  labours.  "We  are  afraid,"  said  som 
visitors  to  Baxter,  "that  we  break  in  upon  youi 
time."  "  To  be  sure  you  do,"  replied  the  dit 
turbed  and  blunt  divine.  Time  was  the  estat 
out  of  which  these  great  workers,  and  all  othe 
workers,  carved  a  rich  inheritance  of  thoughts  an< 
deeds  for  their  successors. 

The  mere  drudgery  undergone  by  some  men  i 
carrying  on  their  undertakings  has  been  som< 
thing  extraordinary ;  but  the  drudgery  they  r« 
garded  as  the  price  of  success.  Addison  amasse 
as  much  as  three  folios  of  manuscript  materia) 
before  he  began  his  "  Spectator."  Newton  wrot 
his  "  Chronology,"  fifteen  times  over  before  h' 
was  satisfied  with  it;  and  Gibbon  wrote  out  h' 
"  Memoir"  nine  times.  Hale  studied  for  man| 
years  at  the  rate  of  sixteen  hours  a  day,  and  whe| 
wearied  with  the  study  of  the  law,  he  would  r<^ 
create  himself  with  philosophy  and  the  study  i\ 
the  mathen)atics.  Hume  wrote  thirteen  hours! 
(lay  while  preparing  his  "History  of  England.! 
Montesquieu,  speaking  of  one  part  of  his  writingj 
said  to  a  friend,  "  You  will  read  it  in  a  few  hour! 
but  1  assure  you  it  cost  me  so  much  labour  thj 
it  has  whitened  n)y  hair."  j 

The  practice  of  writing  down  thoughts  ar 
facts  for  the  purpose  of  holding  them  fast,  ai, 
preventing  their  escape  into  the  dim  region 
forget! uln ess,  has  been  much  resorted  to  1 
thoughtful  and  studious  men.  Lord  Bacon  h 
behind  him  many  manuscripts,  entitled,  "  Sudd  ^ 
thoughts  set  down  for  use."  Erskiue  made  grc 
extracts  from  Burke;  and  Eldon  copied  Co 
upon  Littleton  twice  over  with  his  own  hatjd,  < 
that  the  book  became,  as  it  were,  part  of  his  o\ 
mind.  The  late  Dr.  Pye  Smith,  when  apprc 
ticed  to  his  father  as  a  bookbinder,  was  aeci- 
tomed  to  make  copious  memoranda  of  all  t) 
books  he  read,  with  extracts  and  criticisms.  Tb 
indomitable  industry  in  collecting  materials  d- 
tiuguished  him  through  life,  his  biographer  d- 
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cribing  him  as  "always  at  work,  always  in  ad- 
vance, always  accumulating."  These  note-books 
afterwards  proved,  like  Richter's  "  quarries,"  the 
great  storehouse  from  which  he  drew  his  illustra- 
tions. 

The  same  practice  characterized  the  eminent 
John  Hunter,  who  adopted  it  for  the  .purpose  of 
supplying  the  defects  of  memory ;  and  he  was  ac- 
customed thus  to  illustrate  the  advantages  which 
one  derives  from  putting  one's  thoughts  in  writ- 
ing :  "  It  resembles,"  he  said,  "a  tradesman  tak- 
ing stock,  without  which  he  never  knows  either 
what  he  possesses  or  in  what  he  is  deficient." 
John  Hunter, — whose  observation  was  so  keen 
that  Abernethy  was  accustomed  to  speak  of  him 
as  "  the  Argus-eyed," — furnished  an  illustrious 
example  of  the  power  of  patient  industry.  He 
received  little  or  no  education  till  he  was  about 
twenty  years  of  age,  and  it  was  with  difficulty 
that  he  acquired  the  arts  of  reading  and  writing. 
He  worked  for  some  years  as  a  common  carpenter 
at  Grlasgow,  after  which  he  joined  his  brother 
William,  settled  in  London  as  a  lecturer  and  ana- 

I  tomical  demonstrator.  John  entered  his  dissect- 
ing room  as  an  assistant,  but  soon  shot  ahead  of 
his  brother,  partly  by  virtue  of  his  great  natural 

1)1  ability,  but  mainly  by  reason  of  his  patient  appli- 
cation and  indefatigable  industry.    He  was  one 
of  the  first  in  this  country  to  devote  himself  as- 
y  siduously  to  the  study  of  comparative  anatomy, 

II  and  the  objects  he  dissected  and  collected  took 
the  eminent  Professor  Owen  no  less  than  ten 

jotJIyears  to  arrange.  The  coUectiou  contains  some 
ill  twenty  thousand  specimens,  and  is  the  most  pre- 
cious treasure  of  the  kind  that  has  ever  been  ac- 
iplii  cumulated  by  the  industry  of  one  man.  Hunter 
y  used  to  spend  every  morning  from  sunrise  till 
eight  o'clock  in  his  museum  ;  and  throughout  the 
day  he  carried  on  his  extensive  private  practice, 
performed  his  laborious  duties  as  surgeon  to  St. 
G-eorge's  Hospital,  and  deputy  surgeon-general  to 
the  army;  delivered  lectures  to  students,  and 
superintended  a  school  of  practical  anatomy  at  his 
own  house;  finding  leisure,  amidst  all,  for  ela- 
borate experiments  on  the  animal  economy,  and 
the  composition  of  various  works  of  great  scientific 
importance.  To  find  time  for  this  gigantic  amount 
of  work,  he  allowed  himself  only  four  hours  of 
sleep  at  night,  and  an  hour  after  dinner.  When 
once  asked  what  method  he  had  adopted  to  insure 
success  in  his  undertakings,  he  replied,  "  My 
rule  is,  deliberately  to  consider,  before  I  com- 
mence, whether  the  thing  be  practicable.  If  it 
be  not  practicable,  I  do  not  attempt  it.  If  it  be 
practicable,  I  can  accomplish  it  if  I  give  sufficient 
pains  to  it;  and  having  begun,  I  never  stop  till 
the  thing  is  done.  To  this  rule  I  owe  all  my  suc- 
cess." 

John  Hunter  occupied  a  great  deal  of  his  time 
in  collecting  definite  facts  respecting  matters 
which,  before  his  day,  were  regarded  as  exceed- 
ingly trivial.  Thus  it  was  supposed  by  many  of 
Jhis  contemporaries  that  he  was  only  wasting  his 
jj ,  time  and  thought  in  studying  so  carefully  as  he 
did  the  growth  of  a  deer's  horn.  But  Hunter 
was  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  no  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  scientific  facts  is  without  its 
value.  By  the  study  referred  to,  he  learned  how 
arteries  accommodate  themselves  to  circumstances 
and  enlarge  as  occasion  requires ;  and  the  know- 
ledge thus  acquired  emboldened  him,  in  a  case  of 
aneurism  in  a  branch  artery,  to  tie  the  main  trunk 
where  no  surgeon  before  him  had  dared  to  tie  it, 
and  the  life  of  his  patient  was  saved.  Like  many 
original  men,  he  worked  for  a  long  time  as  it  were 
underground,  digging  and  laying  foundations. 
He  was  a  solitary  and  self-reliant  genius,  holding 
on  his  course  without  the  solace  of  sympathy  or 


approbation, — for  but  few  of  his  contemporaries 
perceived  the  ultimate  object  of  his  pursuits.  But 
like  all  true  workers,  he  did  not  fail  in  securing 
his  best  reward, — that  which  depends  less  upon 
others  than  upon  one's  self, — that  approval  of 
conscience,  which  in  a  right-minded  man  invari- 
ably follows  the  honest  and  vigorous  performance 
of  duty. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

Jeremiah. 

Pour  miles  northeast  of  Jerusalem,  we  at  this 
day  find  a  poor  village  called  Anala.  In  this  we 
recognize  the  ancient  Anathoth,  one  of  the  towns 
allotted  to  the  priests,  and  the  name  of  which 
occurs  repeatedly  in  scripture.  Mean  as  the  place 
is  now,  it  was  then  a  walled  town,  and  its  ruins 
still  afford  some  traces  of  its  ancient  importance. 
Here  was  born  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  and  this 
was  the  place  of  his  usual  residence — the  near 
neighbourhood  of  which  to  Jerusalem  sufficiently 
explains  his  frequent  appearance  in  the  metropolis, 
the  distance  being  no  more  than  an  easy  morning 
walk. 

He  was  a  priest,  and  his  father's  name  was 
Hilkiah,  but  not  the  son  of  the  high  priest  of  that 
name,  or  it  would  have  been  mentioned  in  the 
Scripture.  He  commenced  his  prophetic  ministry 
when  very  young,  during  king  Josiah's  reign. 

The  extreme  youth  of  Jeremiah,  when  called 
to  his  prophecy,  is  shown  by  the  manner  he  mo- 
destly pleads  his  youth  and  incapacity  to  be  "a 
prophet  unto  the  nation."  Smitten  by  the  sense 
of  the  solemn  duties  which  his  commission  im- 
posed, his  gentle  nature  shrunk  from  them,  as 
unsuited  to  his  degree  of  strength,  and  he  cried 
with  deep  emotion,  "Ah,  Lord  Grod  !  behold  I 
cannot  speak  :  for  I  am  a  child."  But  when  he 
was  shown  that  the  strength  in  which  he  was  to 
act  was  not  his  own,  and  that  he  might  always 
reckon  upon  supplies  of  strength  and  grace  to 
discharge  the  high  duties  to  which  he  was  called, 
he  no  longer  sought  to  evade  them  ;  and  although 
the  influence  of  his  natural  temper  breaks  out  at 
times  in  complaints  that  he,  of  all  men  most  un- 
suited, as  he  thought,  had  been  chosen  for  the 
place  he  filled,  and  in  sighings  for  that  retired 
and  peaceful  life  that  he  must  know  no  more — 
he  fulfilled  his  tasks  with  unremitting  diligence 
and  unswerving  fidelity  for  at  least  forty-two 
years,  reckoning  from  the  thirteenth  year  of  king 
Josiah. 

In  the  course  of  his  ministry  he  met  with  much 
opposition  from  his  countrymen,  especially  of  the 
higher  classes.  The  exigencies  of  the  times  con- 
strained him,  as  the  commissioned  of  the  Lord, 
to  take  a  part  in,  or  rather  to  exercise  an  important 
influence  upon,  the  public  policy  of  the  time ; 
and  the  part  he  took,  though  based  on  the  most 
enlarged  views  of  true  patriotism,  and  on  the  most 
exact  apprehension  of  the  nation's  only  safe  and 
wise  course  in  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  was 
offensive  to  its  natural  pride;  and  the  great  ones, 
seeing  how  adverse  his  counsels  were  to  their  own 
plans  of  aggrandisement,  affected  to  discredit  his 
mission,  and  strove  to  destroy  his  influence.  His 
keen  susceptibility  to  injustice  and  misconstruc- 
tion,— his  deep  sense  of  the  wickedness,  perversity 
and  ungodliness  of  men — his  consciousness  that 
the  leaders  of  the  people  were,  with  wilful  blind- 
ness, hurrying  the  nation  with  headlong  speed  to 
its  ruin — together  with  his  painful  perception  of 
the  unpopularity  to  which  his  faithful  denuncia- 
tions exposed  him,  and  the  general  dislike  with 
which  he  was  regarded  :  all  this  occasionally  drew 
from  him,  in  the  bitterness  of  his  soul,  expres- 
sions which  some  have  found  it  hard  to  reconcile 


to  his  deep  religious  principles  and  his  near  in- 
tercourse with  Heaven ;  but  which,  considered 
with  due  regard  to  his  natural  temper,  and  all  the 
circumstances  of  his  position,  will  be  found  far 
more  to  demand  our  pity  than  our  censure.  Nay, 
there  is  none  of  the  prophets,  with  whom  we  con- 
tract so  near  an  acquaintance,  so  close  and  sym- 
pathizing, by  virtue  of  those  very  indications  of 
natural  temper  and  spirit  of  the  man,  which  are 
permitted  to  ripple  the  surface  of  his  prophetic 
career,  and  which  enable  us  to  recognize  in  one 
so  gifted  from  Heaven,  a  man  and  a  brother. 
The  cries  by  which  he  attests  the  frequent  anguish 
of  his  spirit,  find  a  response  in  our  hearts.  We 
pity  him,  feel  for  him,  love  him;  and  this  is 
more  than  can  be  said  with  regard  to  Isaiah, 
whose  prophetic  rapture  more  absorbs  the  indi- 
vidual man,  and  left  no  room  for  any  other  than 
feelings  of  admiration  and  awe  towards  him ; 
whereas  Jeremiah  enlists  our  personal  interests 
towards  him  by  his  start  of  natural  passion,  and 
speaks  to  our  hearts  in  his  wails  of  human  pain. 
Hear  him  :  "  Woe  is  me,  my  mother,  that  thou 
hast  born  me  a  man  of  strife  and  a  man  of  con- 
tention to  the  whole  earth  !  I  have  neither  lent 
on  usury,  nor  men  have  lent  to  me  on  usury ;  yet 
every  one  of  them  doth  curse  me."  And  thus 
he  expostulates  with  the  Lord:  "  As  for  me,  I 
have  not  hastened  from  being  a  pastor  to  follow 
Thee  :  neither  have  I  desired  the  woful  day;  thou 
knowest  that  which  came  from  my  lips  was  right 
before  thee.  Be  not  a  terror  unto  me,"  he  adds 
fearfully,  but  instantly  rises  from  his  prostration, 
and  with  holy  confidence  exclaims:  "Thou  art 
my  hope  in  the  day  of  evil."  Sometimes  the  out- 
bursts of  his  mental  agony  are  awful.  "  Cursed 
be  ^he  day  wherein  I  was  born  :  let  not  the  day 
wherein  my  mother  bare  me  be  blessed.  Cursed 
be  the  man  who  brought  tidings  to  my  father,  say- 
ing, a  man-child  is  born  unto  thee;  malcing  him 

very  glad  Wherefore  came  I  forth  out  of 

the  womb  to  see  labour  and  sorrow,  that  my  days 
hould  be  consumed  with  shame?"  Sometimes 
he  wont  so  far  as  to  propose  in  his  heart  that  he 
will  no  longer  deliver  those  utterances  which 
bring  so  much  trouble  upon  him;  but  he  then 
found  that  he  lay  under  a  constraining  necessity 
superior  to  his  own  will.  "  I  said  I  will  not  make 
mention  of  Him  nor  speak  anymore  in  his  name: 
but  his  word  was  in  my  heart,  as  a  burning  fire 
shut  up  in  my  bones,  and  I  was  weary  with  for- 
bearing, and  I  could  not  stay."  And  what  was 
the  cause  of  this  deep  discouragement?  He  does 
not  leave  us  in  the  dark  as  to  this :  he  tells  us 
that  he  had  "  heard  the  defaming  of  many,  fear  on 

every  side  My  familiars  watched  for  my 

halting,  saying,  peradventure  he  will  be  enticed, 
and  we  shall  prevail  against  him,  and  we  shall 
take  our  revenge  on  him."  This  was  well  suited 
to  dismay  a  man  of  Jeremiah's  temper;  but  he 
again  speedily  comes  back  to  his  trust  in  God  : 
"  But  the  Lord  is  with  me."  With  him  as  what? 
"As  a  mighty,  terrible  One" — terrible  to  the  ad- 
versaries of  his  servants  and  the  opposers  of  His 
Word. 

He  found  no  discretion — he  received  the  com- 
mand :  "  Speak  all  the  words  that  I  command  thee 
to  speak  unto  them;  diminish  not  a  word."  Ir^ 
the  afflicted  person  of  Zion  in  the  Lamentations^ 
we  find  him  in  his  true  character,  and  as  an  in- 
stance may  quote,  "I  called  upon  thy  name,  O 
Lord,  out  of  the  low  dungeon.  Thou  hast  heard 
my  voice,  hide  not  thy  ear  at  my  breathing,  at 
my  cry;  thou  drewest  near  in  the  day  that  I  called 
upon  thee ;  thou  saidst  fear  not." 


The  Oldest  Man  in,  the  World. — We  will  not 
assert  that  the  oldest  of  living  men  is  a  resident 
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of  Wisconsin,  but  we  challenge  any  other  State 
or  county  to  produce  a  raan  or  woman  who  has 
attained  the  age  reached  by  Joseph  Crele,  now 
residing  in  the  towu  of  Caledonia,  Columbia 
county,  in  this  State. 

Joseph  Crele  was  born  in  Detroit,  of  French 
parents.  The  record  of  his  baptism  in  the  Catholic 
church  shows  that  he  is  nnw  139  years  of  age. 
He  has  been  a  resident  of  Wisconsin  for  about  a 
century.  Whenever  mention  is  made  of  the  old- 
est inhabitant,  there  need  be  no  question  as  to  the 
person.  Joseph  Crele  is  undoubtedly  the  man. 
He  was  first  married  in  New  Orleans,  109  years 
ago.  Some  years  after  he  settled  at  Prairie  du 
Chien,  while  Wisconsin  was  yet  a  province  of 
France.  Before  the  Revolutionary  war,  he  was 
employed  to  carry  letters  between  Prairie  du  Chien 
and  Green  Bay.  It  is  but  a  few  years  ago  that 
he  was  called  to  witness  in  the  Circuit  Court,  in 
a  case  involving  the  title  to  certain  real  estate  at 
Prairie  du  Chien,  to  give  testimony  in  relation  to 
events  that  transpired  eighty  years  before.  He 
now  resides  with  a  daughter  by  his  third  wife, 
who  is  over  seventy  years  of  age. 

The  residence  of  the  family  is  only  four  or  five 
miles  out  of  Portage  City.  From  citizens  of  that 
place  we  learn  that  the  old  man  is  still  active,  is 
able  to  chop  wood,  and  to  walk  several  miles.  He 
speaks  English  quite  imperfectly,  but  converses 
fluently  in  the  French  language.  He  stoops  a 
little  under  the  burden  of  years,  but  not  more 
than  many  men  of  seventy.  In. person,  he  is 
rather  above  the  medium  height,  spare  in  flesh, 
but  showing  evidences  of  having  been  in  his  prime 
a  man  of  sinewy  strength.  Concerning  his  habits, 
a  subject  of  much  interest  in  connection  with  an 
instance  of  such  extraordinary  longevity,  we  Ijave 
been  able  to  learn  but  little,  except  that  he  is  an 
inveterate  smoker. — Madison  (IWs.)  Journal. 

A  striking  manifestation  of  the  power  of  pray- 
er, occurs  in  the  Life  of  Thomas  Pumphrey.  Be- 
fore commencing  business  in  Worcester,  it  was 
necessary  for  him  to  become  a  freeman  of  the 
city;  but  in  taking  up  his  freedom,  a  difiiculty 
presented,  which  appeared  to  him  almost  insur- 
mountable. The  document  which  he  had  to  s'gn 
contained  an  article  requiring  that  a  lawful  wea- 
pon, for  the  defence  of  the  city,  should  be  kept; 
this  he  believed  to  be  little  more  than  nominal, 
but  still  he  felt  it  would  be  inconsistent  with  his 
principles,  to  subscribe  to  it,  and  he  expected 
that,  inconsequence,  he  would  be  prevented  from 
taking  up  his  freedom.  He  made  it  a  subject  of 
earnest  prayer,  which  was  answered  in  a  striking 
manner;  for,  when  the  official,  on  reading  the 
document,  came  to  these  words,  he  at  once  and 
spontaneously  .'^aid  :  "  It  is  no  use  reading  this  to 
you,  I  will  strike  it  out."  This  circumstance 
made  a  lasting  impression  on  Thomas  Pumphrey's 
mind. 


The  Stomach  avd  its  Difficulties. — It  is  now 
well  ascertained,  says  the  London  Review,  that 
most  of  us  eat  twice  as  much  as  we  need,  and  that 
ninety  out  of  a  hundred  diseases  are  of  our  own 
making.  The  gentlemen  who  wliirl  about  all 
day  in  their  carriages,  as  if  they  were  rushing  to 
put  out  a  fire,  psissing  from  house  to  house  to  min- 
ister to  people  iifflicted  witli  colds,  billions  attacks, 
headaches,  nervous  complaints,  gout,  rheumatism, 
and  the  majority  of  the  physical  ills  that  afflict 
humanity,  owe  tlieir  occupation  and  its  profits  to 
the  "wrongs  of  the  stomach."  People  treat  that 
vital  member,  which  prepares  in  its  wonderful  lab- 
oratory the  streams  of  life  that  nourish  the  whole 
system,  as  if  it  was  merely  a  convenient  arrange- 
ment for  the  gratiOcation  of  the  palate  and  the 


appetite.  As  a  rule,  they  do  not  even  take  the 
pains  to  lighten  its  labour  by  making  their  teeth 
do  the  rough  part  of  the  work,  but  bolt  their  food, 
gobbling  away  as  long  as  a  cubic  barley-corn  of 
the  stomach  is  left  uncrammed.  They  convert  it 
into  an  organ  of  sensual  enjoyment,  forgetting 
that  its  oflEice  is  to  prepare  supplies  to  repair  the 
hourly  waste  of  the  body,  and  that  as  these  sup- 
plies are  healthy  or  unhealthy,  so  will  the  body 
be.  _____ 

Immoralities  of  Business. 

There  is  reason  to  fear  that  the  temptations  to 
dishonesty  in  the  business  world  are  rapidly  mul- 
tiplying. These  times  of  high  prices,  and  great 
excitement  in  all  departments  of  trade,  are  not 
favorable  to  integrity.  A  living  must  be  obtained 
at  all  events.  Money  must  be  made  somehow. 
Under  this  pressure,  the  suggestion  is  almost  in- 
evitable, that  it  is  no  time  to  be  too  particular 
about  the  means.  There  is  an  alarmingly  intense 
craving  after  wealth.  The  man  who  hears  that 
his  neighbour  has  suddenly  made  a  fortune,  burns 
to  do  the  same  thing,  and  if  his  newborn  ambi- 
tion can  only  be  gratified,  he  will  not  be  scrupu- 
lous about  the  method.  The  new  system  of  taxa- 
tion opens  a  new  and  vast  field  for  dishonest  ope- 
rations. Many  a  man's  integrity,  supposed  to  be 
unimpeachable,  has  failed  to  stand  the  simple  test 
of  the  income  tax. 

What  is  to  be  the  effect  of  this  rapid  increase 
of  immorality  in  the  business  world?  What  will 
be  its  influence  upon  our  churches,  upon  our  so- 
cial life,  our  civilization,  upon  individual  and  na- 
tional character  ?  The  morals  of  trade  were  bad 
enough  before.  If  the  testimony  of  such  men  as 
George  P.  Marsh  of  this  country,  and  of  Herbert 
Spencer  of  England,  is  to  be  believed,  the  amount 
of  moral  corruption  in  the  various  departments  of 
business  throughout  the  world,  has  been  enor- 
mous. 

"Joint-stock  companies,"  says  Marsh,  in  his 
recent  work  on  "  Man  and  Nature,"  "  have  no 
souls,  and  their  managers,  in  general,  no  con- 
sciences. Cases  can  be  cited  where  engineers 
and  directors  of  railroads,  with  long  grades  above 
one  hundred  feet  to  the  mile,  have  regularly 
sworn  in  their  annual  reports,  for  years  in  succes- 
sion, that  there  were  no  grades  upon  their  routes 
exceeding  half  that  elevation.  In  fact,  every 
person  conversant  with  the  history  of  these  enter- 
prises knows  that  in  their  public  statements  false- 
hood is  the  rule,  truth  the  exception.  ...  I 
shall  harm  no  honest  man  by  endeavoring,  as  I 
have  done  elsewhere,  to  excite  the  attention  of 
thinking  and  conscientious  men  to  the  dangers 
which  threaten  the  great  moral  and  even  political 
interests  of  Christendom,  from  the  unscrupulous- 
ness  of  the  private  associations  that  now  control 
the  monetary  affairs,  and  regulate  the  transit  of 
persons  and  property,  in  almost  every  civilized 
country.  More  than  one  American  State  is  li- 
terally governed  by  unprincipled  corporations, 
which  not  only  defy  the  legislative  power,  but 
have,  too  often,  corrupted  even  the  administration 
of  justice.  Similar  evils  have  become  almost 
equally  rife  in  England  and  on  the  continent ;  and 
I  believe  the  decay  of  commercial  morality,  and  I 
fear,  of  the  sense  of  all  higher  obligations  than 
those  of  a  pecuniary  nature,  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic,  is  to  be  ascribed  more  to  the  influence  of 
joint-stock  bonds,  and  manufacturing  and  railwaj' 
companies,  to  the  working,  in  short,  of  what  i.s 
called  the  principle  of  'associate  action,'  than  to 
any  other  cause  of  demoralization." 

The  testimony  of  Herbert  Spencer  in  his  essays 
on  the  "  florals  of  Trade"  and  "  Railway  Morals 
and  Railway  Policy,"  is  equally  startling.    It  is 


not  of  "  the  often-told  tale  of  adulterations"  that 
he  speaks,  but  of  the  "less  observed  and  less 
known  dishonesties"  of  the  higher  departments 
of  trade.  "  It  is  not  true,"  he  says,  "  as  many 
suppose,  that  only  the  lower  classes  of  the  com- 
mercial world  are  guilty  of  fraudulent  dealings ; 
those  above  them  are,  to  a  great  extent,  blame- 
worthy. On  the  average,  men  who  deal  in  bales 
and  tons  differ  but  little  in  morality  from  men 
who  deal  in  yards  and  pounds.  Illicit  practices, 
of  every  form  and  shade,  from  venial  deception 
up  to  all  but  direct  theft,  may  be  brought  home 
to  the  higher  grades  of  our  commercial  world. 
Tricks  innumerable,  lies  acted  or  uttered,  elabo- 
rately devised  frauds,  are  prevalent;  many  of 
them  established  as  '  customs  of  the  trade ;'  nay, 
not  only  established  but  defended."  And  then 
he  proceeds  to  depict,  with  merciless  pen,  the 
mean  deceptions  and  outrageous  villainies  prac- 
tised in  various  departments  of  English  wholesale 
trade.  Near  the  close  of  his  review  he  remarks : 
"  On  all  sides  we  have  found  the  result  of  long 
personal  experience  to  be  the  conviction  that  trade 
is  essentially  corrupt.  In  tones  of  disgust  or  dis- 
couragement, reprehension  or  division,  according 
to  their  several  natures,  men  in  business  have  one 
after  another,  expressed  or  implied  this  belief. 
Omitting  the  highest  mercantile  classes,  a  few  of 
the  less  common  trades,  and  those  exceptional 
cases  where  an  entire  command  of  the  market  has 
been  obtained,  the  uniform  testimony  of  compe- 
tent judges  is,  'that  success  is  incompatible  with 
strict  integrity.'  "  And  not  only  this,  but  he 
also  makes  bold  to  express  the  "opinion,"  not 
very  complimentary  to  John  Bull,  "  that  thesa 
delinquencies  are  products  of  the  average  English 
character  placed  under  special  conditions.  There 
is  no  good  reason  for  assuming  that  the  tradin 
classes  are  intrinsically  worse  than  other  classes 
Men  taken  at  random  from  higher  and  lower 
ranks,  would  most  likely,  if  similarly  circum* 
stanced,  do  the  same." 

The  morals  of  joint-stock  companies,  accordin 
to  H,  Spencer,  are  alarmingly  corrupt.    A  full 
history  of  railway  management  and  railway  in 
trigue  in  England  would  be  black  with  fraud 
and  crime.    "  In  such  a  history,"  he  says,  "  th 
doings  of  projectors  and  the  mysteries  of  the  shar 
market  would  occupy  less  space  than  the  analysis 
of  the  multiform  dishonesties  which  have  been 
committed  since  1845,  and  the  genesis  of  tha 
elaborate  system  of  tactics  by  which  companie 
are  betrayed  into  ruinous  undertakings  that  bene 
fit  the  few  at  the  cost  of  the  many." 

These  writers,  of  course,  would  not  be  under 
stood  as  saying  that  every  man  in  the  walks  0 
trade  is  dishonest,  that  the  business  operations  o 
no  firm,  or  company  or  corporation  will  bear  scru 
tiny.    It  is  well  known  that  there  are  men,  an 
associations  of  men,  in  the  business  world  whose 
commercial  integrity  is  beyond  suspicion.  Bu 
they  do  aflirm  that  there  is  an  amount  of  decep 
tion,  and  intrigue,  and  fraud  in  almost  all  depart 
nients  of  trade,  and  very  generally  in  the  opera 
tions    of  joint-stock  companies,    which  shouk 
arouse  the  attention  of  all  thoughtful  and  goo( 
men.    And  when  we  take  into  account  the  mul 
tiplied  temptations  to  dishonesty  in  business  a 
the  present  time  in  our  country  the  case  become) 
truly  alarming.    How  far  can  this  process  go 
How  long  will  it  be  before  this  immorality  ii 
business  unchecked  will  corrupt  society  generally 
pervade  all  the  transactions  and  relations  of  men 
and  sap  the  foundations  of  law  and  government 
Why  is  it  that  the  large  class  of  men  who  are  be 
coming  or  have  become  rich  by  villainy,  keep  be 
yond  the  reach  of  the  Gospel  ?    Why  do  the; 
either  spend  the  Sabbath  in  pleasure,  in  eating 
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rinkiDg,  and  sleeping,  or  if  they  occasionally  go 
church,  go  only  where  the  mummeries  of  ritual- 
m,  robes,  and  church  rites  occupy  the  time,  and 
ave  little  space  and  less  disposition  to  tell  men 
f  their  sins  'I  Why  is  it  already  impossible  to  ex- 
cute  a  law  against  a  villainous  traffic  in  our  large 
ommercial  cities  ?  How  long  can  this  immorality 
ontinue  to  increase  without  sapping  all  the  foun- 
ations  of  society,  overthrowing  law,  order  and 
ligion,  and  working  itself  out  in  some  terrible 
tribution,  as  the  immorality  of  slavery  has  done 
the  South  ? 

And  yet  we  greatly  mistake  if  we  suppose  that 
en  are  any  more  dishonest  in  principle  at  the 
•esent  time  than  they  were  years  ago.    No  man 
icomfes  morally  corrupt  in  a  day.    If  instances 
fraud  increase  as  temptations  multiply,  it  sim- 
y  shows  that  dishonesty  was  waiting  for  its  op- 
)rtunity.    Times  like  the  present  prove  that 
ry  much  of  that  which  is  called  "commercial 
tegrity,"  is  not  that  "  integrity  of  the  upright" 
which  the  Scriptures  speak,  but  simply  that 
tegrity  of  the  politic,  which  the  maxims  of 
Jiflade  too  often  inculcate.     Archbishop  Whately 
right  when  he  says  that  "  Honesty  is  the  best 
licy,  but  he  who  acts  from  that  principle  is  not 
H    honest  man."    The  man  who  is  honest  simply 
cause  it  pays  well,  will  be  dishonest  the  mo- 
3nt  that  dishonesty  will  pay  better.    If  there  is 
great  increase  of  fraudulent  practices  in  these 
multuous  times,  it  simply  discloses  the  previous 
llowness  of  commercial  virtue.  What  is  needed 
more  of  that  honesty  that  springs  not  from 
licy,  but  from  principle  j  more  of  that  integrity 
is  practised  not  because  it  will  pay,  but 
se  it  is  right.    Our  only  remedy  is  in  the 
)spel  of  Christ  brought  to  bear,  in  its  regene- 
;iDg  power,  upon  the  hearts  of  men,  and  faith- 
M  lly  applied  in  its  precepts  to  their  conduct  in 
OTt  e  sphere  of  business  as  in  every  other  sphere  of 
Mill!  eir  action. — J.  W.  Wellman  in  Boston  Recor 


Value  of  Ventilation. — The  poisonous  effects 
carbonic  acid  gas  have  lately  been  experimented 
on  in  England  by  Dr.  R.  Angus  Smith,  by 
"tl  ticing  the  reduction  of  the  pulse  in  persons 
posed  to  an  atmosphere  containing  a  known  per 
Jjiij  itage  of  this  gas.    While  inquiring  into  the 
idition  of  the  air  of  mines  as  regards  its  ability 
ifti  support  life,  he  found  it  necessary  to  make 
periments  upon  the  impurity  of  the  atmosphere 
fined  in  close  spaces;  and  for  this  purpose  had 
eaden  air-tight  chamber  juilt,  capable  of  hold- 
about  170  cubic  feet  of  air.    Into  this  cham- 
a  given  amount  of  carbonic  acid  was  gradually 
reduced,  while  the  pulse  and  breathing  of  the 
jtjcil  iupant  were  from  time  to  time  examined.  In 
,( ji  cases  the  pulse  became  so  feeble  as  to  be  dif- 
l^lid  lit  to  count,  even  in  the  most  delicate  parts  of 
Bl  !  hand,  and  though  at  first  it  was  rather  stimu- 
jjjj  ed  in  frequency,  soon  became  slower  than  its 
-mal  rate  ;  and  in  some  cases  was  considerably 
,jpji  luced.    A  second  eifect  of  carbonic  acid  is 
'jlioi  on  the  breathing,  which  it  often  hastens  so 
ij  go  lidly,  that  it  approaches  sometimes  a  gasping 
jjjui   panting.    On  coming  into  the  fresh  air  the 
86  and  the  number  of  respirations  soon  re- 
ed their  usual  state,  showing  the  value  of 
tilation.    The  amount  of  carbonic  acid  in  pri- 
,e  houses  and  public  meetings  amounts  some- 
les  to  two  or  even  three  parts  in  one  thousand, 
amount  which  these  experiments  showed  to 
tye  a  perceptible  effect  upon  the  system.  The 
l|isence  of  organic  matter,  which  is  frequently 
||  additional,  and  a  considerable  impurity  in  the 
|B  of  crowded  apartments,  was  excluded  from  this 
estigation. 


Selected. 

THE  DAY  LABOURER. 
"  In  the  morning  sow  thy  seed,  and  in  the  evening 
withhold  not  thine  hand  :  for  thou  knowest  not  whether 
shall  prosper,  either  this  or  that,  or  whether  they  shall 
both  be  alike  good." 

Sow  ye  beside  all  waters, 

Where  the  dew  of  heaven  may  fall; 
Ye  shall  reap  if  ye  be  not  weary, 
For  the  Spirit  breathes  o'er  all. 
Sow,  though  the  thorns  may  wound  thee — 

One  wore  the  thorns  for  thee; 
And  though  the  cold  world  scorn  thee, 

Patient  and  hopeful  be. 
Sow  ye  beside  all  waters. 

With  a  blessing  and  a  prayer: 
Name  Him  whose  hand  upholds  us, 
And  sow  thou  every  where. 

Sow,  though  the  rock  repel  thee, 

In  its  cold  and  sterile  pride; 
Some  cleft  there  may  be  riven, 

Where  the  little  seed  may  hide. 
Fear  not,  for  some  will  flourish  ; 

And  though  the  tares  abound, 
Like  the  willows  by  the  waters, 

Will  the  scattered  grain  be  found. 
Work  while  the  day-light  lasteth. 

Ere  the  shades  of  night  come  on  ; 
Ere  the  Lord  of  the  vineyard  cometh, 
And  the  labourer's  work  is  done. 

Work  !  in  the  wild  waste  places. 

Though  none  thy  love  may  own  ; 
God  guides  the  down  of  the  thistle 
The  wandering  wind  hath  sown. 
Will  Jesus  chide  thy  weakness. 

Or  call  thy  labour  vain  ? 
The  word  that  for  Him  thou  bearest, 

Shall  return  to  him  again. 
On  !  with  thine  heart  in  heaven, 

Thy  strength — in  thy  Master's  might, 
Till  the  wild  waste  places  blossom. 
In  the  warmth  of  a  Saviour's  light. 

Watch  not  the  clouds  above  thee, 

Let  the  whirlwind  round  thee  sweep  ; 
God  may^the  seed-time  give  thee. 

But  another's  hand  may  reap. 
Have  faith,  though  ne'er  beholding 

The  seed  burst  from  its  tomb. 
Thou  knowest  not  which  may  perish 

Or  what  be  spared  to  bloom. 
Room  on  the  narrowest  ridges 
The  ripened  grain  will  lind. 
That  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  coming 
In  the  harvest  sheaves  may  bind. 


Oh  Spirit  of  the  Lord  1  prepare 

All  the  round  earth  her  God  to  meet ; 

Breathe  Thou  abroad,  like  morning  air, 
Till  hearts  of  stone  begin  to  beat. 

Baptise  the  nations  far  and  nigh  ; 

The  triumphs  of  thy  cross  record  ; 
The  name  of  Jesus  glorify, 

Till  every  kindred  call  Him  Lord. 


Increase  of  Lovgevity  in  France. — A  French 
author.  Dr.  Guyetant,  who  has  himself  reached 
the  advanced  age  of  eighty-eight  years,  in  a  recent 
work  upon  the  longevity  of  man,  states  that  in 
1777,  the  average  life  in  France  did  not  exceed 
twenty-three  years.  In  1798  it  had  risen  to 
twenty-six  years  and  three  months.  In  1836  it 
was  thirty-three  years,  and  at  present  it  has 
reached  the  very  high  figure  of  thirty-nine  years, 
an  increase  of  six  years  within  aperiod  of  twenty- 
eight  years.  This  is  evidently  owing,  first,  to  the 
great  efforts  made  of  late  to  remove  unsalubrious 
nuisances,  to  provicfe  towns  with  a  proper  system 
of  sewerage,  to  drain  marshes,  &c.,  and  then  the 
great  progress  made  in  medicine  and  the  abun- 
dance of  wholesome  food,  and  every  necessary 
comfort  now  at  the  command  of  all  but  the  hope- 
lessly indigent,  who  are  now  themselves  the  object 
of  much  greater  solicitude  than  formerly. — Med. 
Jour. 


From  "  The  Famfly  Treasury 

Lebanon. 

"  His  countenance  is  as  Lebanon,  excellent  as  the 
cedars." — Cant.  v.  15. 

Lebanon  was  the  paradise  of  the  Hebrew  poets ; 
and  it  is  not  strange  that  it  should  have  been  so. 
For  grandeur  of  scenery,  richness  of  products, 
and  beauty  of  climate,  it  is  not  surpassed  in  the 
world.  After  Egypt's  marshy  plains,  and  Sinai's 
naked  cliffs,  and  the  parched  desert  of  dreary 
Arabia,  need  we  wonder  that  when  Moses  looked 
on  Lebanon — its  snow-crowned  peaks  towering  to 
heaven,  its  sides  all  waving  with  foliage — he 
should  have  thus  breathed  forth  to  God  the  desire 
of  his  heart :  "  I  pray  thee  let  me  go  over  and  see 
the  good  land  that  is  beyond  Jordan,  that  goodly 
mountain,  and  Lebanon."  (Deut.  iii.  2.5.) 

Those  only  can  realize  the  luxury  of  shade  and 
verdure  who  have  traversed  under  an  eastern  sua 
an  eastern  wilderness.  Solomon,  in  the  matchless 
imagery  of  his  Song,  catches  with  all  a  poet's 
skill,  and  with  all  a  poet's  enthusiasm,  the  lead- 
ing beauties  of  Lebanon.  To  the  inhabitant  of 
Jerusalem,  parched  with  heat  on  a  sultry  sum- 
mer's day,  the  heaven  above  his  head  brass,  the 
white  walls,  and  white  rocks,  and  white  hills  all 
round  him  glowing  like  a  furnace,  no  fountain, 
river,  or  lake,  no  green  meadow,  no  cool  shade  in 
view,  what  could  convey  to  his  mind  a  more  en- 
chanting vision  than  the  words  suggested  by  the 
scenery  of  these  mountains,  "A  garden  enclosed 
is  my  sister,  a  fountain  of  gardens,  a  well  of  liv- 
ing waters,  and  streams  from  Lebanon"  (iv.  12, 
15.)  His  eye  also  upon  the  freshness  of  Leba- 
non's primeval  forests,  its  forests  of  cedar,  and 
pine,  and  evergreen  oak,  and  upon  the  grandeur 
of  its  outline,  the  poet  king  delineates  the  glory 
of  the  spouse  by  a  single  touch  :  "  His  counte- 
nance is  as  Lebanon"  (v.  15.)  And  then  again, 
revelling  in  vivid  imagination  in  those  green 
glades  and  vine-clad  slopes,  where  the  air  is  laden 
with  perfume,  he  says  of  the  bride,  "  The  smell 
of  thy  garments  is  like  the  smell  of  Lebanon." 

How  often  have  I  myself  luxuriated  on  banks 
of  sweet  thyme,  and  in  deep  dells  where  the  myrtle 
and  honeysuckle  give  forth  their  odours,  and  in 
gardens  where  the  damask  rose  and  orange  blossom 
fill  the  air  with  perfumes,  amid  the  heights  of 
Lebanon  !  How  often  too,  after  days  of  toil  and 
travel  over  trackless  wastes,  without  the  shadow 
even  of  a  great  rock,  my  lips  parched  with  thirst, 
my  eye-balls  burning  in  their  sockets,  when  afc 
length  I  climbed  those  noble  mountains,  and  felt 
their  soft  breezes  fanning  my  fevered  brow,  when 
I  quaffed  their  ice-cold  waters,  and  looked  on 
their  snowy  peaks  glittering  under  a  blazing  sun, 
how  often  then  have  I  realized  in  their  full  force 
and  meaning  the  prophet's  words,  "  Will  a  man 
leave  the  snow  of  Lebanon  ?  or  shall  the  cold- 
flowing  waters  be  forsaken  ?"  (Jer.  xviii.  14.) 

Lebanon  was  ever  before  the  eyes  of  the  ancient 
Israelite.  From  every  hill  top  in  Central  Pales- 
tine, from  the  depths  of  the  Jordan  valley,  from 
the  lofty  table  land  of  Moab  and  Bashan,  he  saw, 
away  on  the  northern  horizon,  those  beautiful  pale 
blue  peaks  with  their  glittering  crowns.  And 
when  he  traversed  Galilee,  or  went  down  to  the 
shores  of  its  lake,  then  Lebanon  and  Hermon  rose 
in  all  their  majesty,  appearing  to  him  as  visions 
of  paradise.  Can  Ve  wonder  that  prophets  spake 
and  poets  sung  of  the  "  glory  of  Lebanon  ?"  (Isa. 
XXXV.  2  ;  Ix.  13.) 

The  name  Lebanon  signifies  whiteness;  and  it 
is  appropriate  whether  we  look  at  the  whiteness 
of  its  limestone  cliffs,  or  of  the  snow  upon  its  sum- 
mit. It  is  a  singular  fact  that  the  names  of  the 
highest  mountains  in  most  countries  have  the 
same  meaning.    Himalaya,  Alps,  Mont  Blanc, 
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Ben  Nevis,  Snowdoa,  Sierra  Nevada,  are  all  just 
"white  mountaiDS."  The  name  Lebanon  in 
Scripture  is  applied  to  two  distinct  mountain 
chains  which  run  in  parallel  lines  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  valley  of  Coele-Syria.  The  western 
range  is  Lebanon  proper,  and  in  Scripture  is 
called  by  no  other  name;  the  eastern  is  distin- 
guished as  "  Lebanon  towards  the  sun  rising," 
(Josh.  xiii.  5,)  and  its  southern  peaks  are  known 
by  many  names — Hermon,  Sirion,  Amanus,  &c. 
Among  the  people  of  the  country  most  of  the  old 
Bible  names  are  still  used;  but  more  commonly 
"Lebanon  towards  the  sun  rising,"  the  Anti- 
Libanus  of  classic  authors,  is  called  Jehel  esh- 
Shurki/,  the  "eastern  mountain,"  while  Lebanon 
proper  is  styled  Jebel  el-Ghurhy,  the  "western 
mountain."  To  Hermoa  is  given  the  noble  title 
Jebel  esh-Sheikh,  "prince  mountain,"  and  it  de- 
serves it. 

To  the  grand  scenery,  waving  fruit,  and  holy 
and  historic  associations  of  Lebanon  proper  I  shall 
now  endeavour  to  introduce  my  reader. 

PHYSICAL  FEATURES  OF  LEBANON. 

The  range  of  Lebanon  is  about  a  hundred  miles 
long.  It  follows  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean, 
here  sending  out  rugged  roots  far  into  the  deep 
sea,  and  here  leaving  a  narrow  strip  of  plain  bor- 
dered by  a  pebbly  strand.  This  narrow  strip  of 
plain  has  a  famous  name  and  a  proud  history  of 
its  own.  It  is  PkcBnicia,  the  England  of  anti- 
quity ;  and  on  it  stood  the  great  cities  of  Sidon 
and  Tyre,  the  cradles  of  the  world's  commerce. 
Lebanon  looked  proudly  down  on  these  her  fair 
daughters. 

From  the  green  meadows  of  Esdraelon  rise,  in 
graceful  undulations,  the  wooded  hills  of  Galilee. 
The  hills  of  Galilee  swell  up  into  the  picturesque 
mountains  of  Naphtali;  and  these  again  stretch 
across  the  sublime  ravine  of  the  Leontes  and  tower 
into  the  majestic  ridge  of  Lebanon.  Commenc- 
ing at  an  elevation  of  6000  feet  this  ridge  in- 
creases gradually  to  nearly  11,000,  and  then  ter- 
minates abruptly  in  the  valley  called  by  Moses 
the  "  entrance  of  Hamath."  (Num.  XKxiv.  8.) 

The  eastern  declivities  of  Lebanon  are  steep 
and  rugged ;  but  the  western  are  long  and  gradual, 
furrowed  from  top  to  bottom  by  wild  ravines,  and 
broken  everywhere  by  white  cliflFs  and  rugged 
banks,  and  tens^of  thousands  of  terraces,  which 
rise  like  stairs  from  the  sea  to  the  snow  wreaths. 
These  western  declivities  are  the  "  roots  of  Leba- 
non," massive,  broad,  and  far-reaching.  One  can 
see  as  he  wanders  over  them  how  graphic  and 
expressive  was  tiie  language  of  Hosea  :  "  I  will 
be  as  the  dew  unto  Israel;  he  shall  grow  as  the 
lily,  and  strike  forth  his  roots  as  Lebanon"  (xiv. 
6.) 

BEYROUT. 

The  classic  Berytus,  famous  for  its  school  of 
philosophy,  and  the  modern  Beyrouth  has  no  place 
in  the  liibic.  Yet  it  is  now  tlie  capital  of  Leba- 
non, and  the  only  real  seaport  of  Syria.  Western 
enterprise  has  given  it  an  air  of  pro.sperity,  while 
grim  desolation  is  elsewhere  brooding  over  the 
land. 

The  site  of  Beyrout  is  among  the  finest  in  the 
world.  From  the  base  of  Lebanon  a  triangular 
plain  juts  into  the  sea,  and  round  a  little  bay  on 
its  northern  shore  nestles  tlie  nucleus  of  the  city, 
engirt  by  old  walls  and  towers.  Behind  the  city 
the  ground  rise*  with  a  gentle  slope,  and  is  thickly 
studded  with  villas  of  every  graceful  form  which 
eastern  fancy,  grafted  on  western  taste,  can  de- 
vise, and  all  embosomed  in  the  foliage  of  the  or- 
ange, mulberry,  and  palm.  In  spring  time  and 
summer  Beyrout  is  beautiful.  The  glory  of  Leba- 
non behind,  a  mantle  of  verdure  wrapped  closely 


round  it,  fringed  by  a*  pearly  strand ;  in  front  the 
boundless  sea,  bright  and  blue  as  the  heavens  that 
overarch  it.    Such  is  Beyrout. 

THE  DOG  RIVER  AND  ITS  MONUMENTS. 
It  was  near  noon  on  a  bright  April  day  when  I 
mounted  my  favourite  Nezik — one  of  the  prettiest 
and  wildest  of  Arab  horses — at  the  gate  of  Bey- 
rout. My  servants  and  muleteers  were  already 
hours  in  advance;  and  Nezik,  as  he  champed  the 
bit  and  impatiently  pawed  the  ground,  showed 
his  eagerness  to  follow. 

The  mulberry  groves  and  cactus-lined  lanes 
were  soon  passed.  For  a  moment  I  drew  up  in 
the  bay  of  St.  George,  to  take  another  look  at  the 
fabled  scene  of  our  patron  saint's  conflict  with  the 
dragon,  with  which  the  fine  old  crown  pieces  have 
made  English  eyes  so  familiar.  Then  fording  the 
sluggish  Magoras,  I  reached  the  silver  strand  that 
here  stretches  for  miles  along  the  Mediterranean. 
Loosening  the  rein  an  hour's  gallop  brought  me 
to  the  foot  of  the  famous  pass  of  the  Dog  River. 

One  of  Lebanon's  great  "  roots"  here  strikes 
far  out,  and  dips,  a  rocky  precipice,  into  the  bosom 
of  the  deep.  Over  the  rugged  cliff  the  Egyptian 
Sesfcstris,  thirteen  centuries  b.  c,  cut  a  zigzag 
road.  Seven  hundred  years  later  the  road  was 
repaired  by  the  Assyrian  Sennacherib,  when  on 
his  march  to  the  fatal  plain  of  Libnah,  (2  Kings 
xviii.  13,  &c.)  Then,  after  a  still  longer  interval, 
came  the  Roman  Antonine,  and  reconstructed  the 
pass.  And  since  his  day  the  Turks  and  the 
French,  if  they  have  done  little  in  the  way  of  re- 
pairs, have  at  least  indulged  their  vanity  by  leav- 
ing a  record  of  their  presence. 

The  longtliistory  of  the  pass  is  written  upon  its 
rocky  sides.  Nine  tablets  are  there,  each  as  big 
as  an  ordinary  door.  Three  are  Egyptian,  and 
six  Assyrian ;  the  latter  distinguished  by  the 
quaint,  stiff  figures,  and  yards  of  cuneiform  let- 
ters. The  Roman  tablet  is  of  more  moderate  di- 
mensions :  plain,  and  matter  of  fact,  like  the  men 
who  made  it.  The  Turks  have  as  many  flourishes 
in  their  letters,  as  in  their  legend ;  and  the  French, 
with  characteristic  modesty,  have,  it  is  said,  for 
their  visit  was  subsequent  to  mine,  appropriated 
one  of  the  Egyptian  panels. 

How  strange  to  see  in  one  spot,  at  one  glance, 
inscribed  records  extending  back  in  succession 
almost  to  the  time  of  Moses  !  To  see  there,  too, 
monumental  evidence  of  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able incidents  in  Bible  history — the  expedition 
of  Sennacherib  !  The  tablets  on  this  pass  are  not 
surpassed  in  interest  or  importance  by  any  monu- 
ments in  Syria. 

Scrambling  up  the  ancient  road,  and  round  the 
edge  of  a  dizzy  crag,  the  glen  of  Nahr  el-Kclb 
opened  suddenly  before  me.  It  was  a  scene  of 
singular  grandeur.  Away  in  the  depths  beneath 
dashed  the  mad  torrent  in  sheets  of  foam,  over 
its  rocky  bed.  Its  banks  fringed  with  oleander, 
now  wet  with  spray,  and  glistening  under  the 
bright  sunbeams.  Above  rose  jagged  precipices 
of  white  limestone,  crowned  far  overhead  by  a 
convent  and  a  village. 

On  a  former  occasion  I  traced  the  river  to  its 
source,  through  rich  Alpine  scenery  which  gave 
me  a  vivid  picture  of  "the  glory  of  Lebanon." 
Now  my  course  was  diflPerent.  I  followed  the 
deeply  indented  shore;  and^ter  an  hour's  hard 
ride  cooled  my  horse's  foanWBg  sides  in 

THE  RIVER  ADONIS. 
A  few  days  before  my  visit  heavy  rain  had 
f;illcn  in  Lebanon  ;  and  I  had  therefore  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  Adonis  "run  purple  to  the  sea;" 
its  waters  tinged  with  the  earth  the  swollen  tor- 
rent tore  from  the  mountain  sides.    The  fable  of 


Venus  and  Adonis  is  well  known.  The  Gree 
borrowed  it  from  the  Syrians ;  and  the  bank 
this  stream  was  the  scene  of  the  catastrophe.  Tl 
story  has  a  sacred,  as  well  as  a  classic  intere.' 
Adonis  was  probably  identical  with  the  Tamm-u 
for  whom  Ezekiel  represents  the  infatuated  Jewi 
women  as  weeping  (viii.  14  ;)  and  our  own  Milt 
has  thrown  around  the  heathen  fable  and  the  p 
phetic  vision  all  the  charms  of  his  matohle 
verse : — 

 "  Thammuz  came  next  behind 

Wbose  annual  wound  in  Lebanon  allured 
The  Syrian  damsels  to  lament  his  fate 
In  amorous  ditties  all  a  summer's  day; 
While  smooth  Adonis  from  his  native  rock 
Ran  purple  to  the  sea,  supposed  with  blood 
Of  Thammuz,  yearly  wounded." 

I  rode  slowly  on,  looking  up  at  Lebanon, 
peak  after  peak  revealed  itself; — now  out  ov 
the  boundless  Mediterranean  gleaming  like  bi 
nished  gold  beneath  the  evening  sun. 

CTo  be  continued.) 
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For  "  The  Friend 

I  desire  the  encouragement  of  those  Frien 
who  have  formed  themselves  into  an  associati 
for  the  purpose  of  rendering  aid  and  relief  to  t 
suffering  freedmen,  as  well  as  to  educate  the 
and  I  fully  believe  that  the  Divine  blessing  m 
attend  their  labours,  if  there  remains  a  right  ci 
cern  to  act  and  move  under  the  guidance  of  tl 
wisdom  which  is  profitable  to  direct.    I  have  t 
much  solicitude  and  concern  for  my  belov 
young  Friends,  who  are  actively  engaged  in  t 
truly  christian  work,  and  I  desire  they  may 
very  watchful  that  they  do  not  let  fall  any  of  t^ 
precious  testimonies  which  the  Lord  has  com? 
ted  to  us,  as  a  people,  to  bear  before  the  worl 
either  in  regard  to  war  and  fighting,  or  to  pla 
ness  and  simplicity  of  language  or  manners 
wards  those  in  authority,  or  one  to  another, 
early  Friends,  those  worthy  sons  of  the  morni 
were  led  to  adopt  the  plain  simple  language  un 
all  circumstances,  without  giving  titles  of  ho 
to  man,  or  anything  that  would  have  a  teode 
to  exalt  the  creaturely  part,  and  I  believe  the 
ligation  rests  as  strongly  upon  us,  their  sue 
sors,  still  to  uphold  these  testimonies  inviol 
as  it  did  on  them.    This  is  truly  a  trying  6 
and  I  have  felt  strong  desires  for  my  belo 
young  friends  that  they  might  learn  to  put  tlit 
trust  in  that  almighty  Arm  of  power,  which  l 
thered  this  people  in  the  beginning,  and  wl'h 
has  been  the  refuge  of  the  righteous  througlit 
all  ages.    Dear  young  Friends,  as  this  is  j 
concern,  and  your  spiritual  eye  is  kept  singl 
the  inward  teachings  of  the  Lord's  holy  spift 
you  will  experience  him  to  be  as  a  wall  on  ie 
right  hand  and  on  the  left,  and  you  will  beje' 
voured  to  travel  on  in  safety,  in  this  ardiju 
work  before  you  ;  and  thus  you  will  be  madeii 
strumental  in  raising  into  usefulness,  may  wep 
hope,  many  of  these  our  poor  downtrodden  il 
oppressed  fellow  beings,  and  of  placing  them  I) 
condition  in  which  they  may  enjoy  the  blessp 
of  freedom.  j 

"  Ephraim  hath  mixed  himself  with  the  to- 
pic. Ephraim  is  a  cake  not  turned.  Stran|ri 
have  devoured  his  strength  and  he  knew  it  n 
Let  us  all  beware  that  we  do  not  become  leav(i6d 
into  the  same  spirit  with  those  whose  minds  Ive 
not  been  redeemed  out  of  the  vanities  of  Ji« 
world  which  lieth  in  wickedness,  whilst  itte- 
comes  our  duty  unavoidably  to  act  amongst  tlm 
and  thus  lose  our  spiritual  strength;  but  lesl 
be  concerned  that  their  light  may  so  shine  bcif 
men,  that  they,  seeing  our  good  works,  may  It 
cause  to  glorify  our  Father,  who  is  in  heain 
How  very  necessary  it  is,  dear  young  Friend  in 


It 
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il  11  our  movements  and  actions  before  men,  that 
i^e  should  observe  this  injunction  of  our  blessed 
rijord,  so  that  by  our  example  we  may  be  made 
'^^Dstrumental  in  turning  the  feet  of  some  at  least 
«ff  our  fellow  beings  into  the  ways  of  peace.  And 
feel  a  concern  that  all  those  whose  lot  it  may  be 
ilk   instruct  these  poor  people  (who  have  been  kept 
deep  ignorance)  may  endeavour  to  turn  their 
6ninds  to  seek  for  help  and  guidance  from  Him 
pho  alone  is  able  to  lead  them  in  the  ways  of  sal- 
ation,  and  turn  them  from  an  improper  depend- 
nce  upon  man,  who  can  do  nothing  of  himself 
bat  will  redound  to  the  glory  of  God. 
Fourth  month  2d,  1865. 


Petrifaction. — The  Fittshurg  (Pennsylvania) 
'ost  says  :  A  remarkable  petrifaction  of  an  en 
re  tree,  it  is  said,  was  lately  discovered  in  the 
altimore  mine  on  the  Monongahela  river,  by 
le  miners,  while  blasting  for  coal.  The  piece  of 
e  trunk  taken  out  weighs  nearly  four  thousand 
)unds,  and  still  there  remains  the  root  of  the  tree 
ibeddcd  in  the  coal.  Thereare  also  to  be  found 
the  same  mine  petrifactions  of  the  cactus  and 
her  plants  peculiar  to  tropical  climates. 


bi 


His  Kingdom  Ruleth  over  all. — When  Herod 
d  imprisoned  Peter,  the  church  assembled  to- 
ther  to  obtain  his  enlargement;  but  what  did 
ey  ?  Did  they  draw  up  a  petition,  and  address 
to  the  king,  signed  with  their  names  ?  No ;  they 
plied  at  once,  not  to  the  servant  but  to  the  Mas- 
:  they  applied  to  one  who  had  Herod  completely 
der  his  check:  "Prayer  was  made  without 
sing,  of  the  church,  unto  God,  for  him."  And 
at  was  the  consequence?  What  were  bars  and 
ters  to  God  ? — Jay. 


THE  FRIEND. 
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The  ruthlessness  of  war,  and  the  destruction 
jjd  suffering  attending  the  march  and  foraging  of 
stile  armies,  can  hardly  be  conceived  by  those 
lait  brought  immediately  within  the  track  of  con- 
Ijiding  forces.  While  those  who  reside  in  the 
Jfthern  or  western  States  have  been  spared 
se  calamities  throughout  the  course  of  the 
tH  veholders'  rebellion,  many  sections  in  the  South 
76  been  made  utterly  desolate,  and  their  in- 
bitants  driven  from  their  homes,  or  reduced  to 

I last  extremity  by  hunger  and  exposure,  their 
i  and  stock  taken  by  violence,  and  often,  with 
ir  houses  and  barns,  given  to  the  flames.  No 
ord  will  ever  be  made  of  much  of  the  misery 
icted  on  innocent  and  inoffensive  people,  whose 
has  been  cast  in  places  where  large  bodies  of 
iers  traversed  the  country  of  their  enemies, 
read  in  the  news  of  the  day  accounts  of  towns 
ijyje^lvillages  burnt  and  districts  ravaged,  but  very 
so  take  hold  of  the  subject  as  to  realize  the 
n  and  suffering  thus  brought  on  multitudes  of 
n,  women  and  children,  many  of  whom  may 
]j^e  taken  no  part  in  the  war,  which  has  suddenly 
I  (1,5 ^jested  their  all  from  them,  and  plunged  them 
§t,ai)|o  abject  penury  and  want. 

,jiti|J-'bose  who  live  where  this  sharp  application  of 
Iglfjf^p  direful  scourge  that  has  swept  over  the  land, 
^iljijjl.|the  undeserved  mercy  of  an  overruling  Provi- 
iIjj  jf  j|Dce,  has  not  been  permitted  to  come,  owe  a  large 
jj]jjii:bt  of  gratitude  to  him,  and  should  hold  them- 
^^„jj(lJ  ves  ready  to  sympathize  with  their  unoffending 
jjjl  Iff  low  countrymen  called  thus  to  suffer,  and  to 
I^|jj[i3  3W  that  sympathy  by  extending  to  them,  in  their 
jjjf  15  itress,  the  hand  of  help.  This  applies  with 
|^[,g|:uliar  force  where  the  members  of  our  own  re- 
jj  J  ious  Society  are  the  sufferers,  as  is  the  case  iu 


some  of  the  Southern  States.  We  ask  the  atten- 
tion, therefore,  of  all  our  readers,  to  the  following 
statement  and  appeal. 

TO  FRIENDS. 

The  presence  of  the  contending  armies  in  North 
Carolina,  has  brought  great  destitution  and  suffer- 
ing upon  many  of  the  peaceable  inhabitants,  who 
have  been  stripped  of  nearly  everything;  and 
some,  who  had  lived  very  comfortably,  have  been 
reduced  to  want.  Many  whose  feelings  have  al- 
ways been  with  the  Union,  are  coming  and  have 
come  to  Baltimore,  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to 
go  to  the  West,  and  obtain  employment  there. 

Twenty-five  members  of  our  religious  Society, 
including  some  children,  arrived  at  Baltimore  on 
the  9th  inst.,  of  the  description  above  alluded  to, 
without  a  dollar  of  money,  and  with  no  clothing 
but  what  they  wore.  They  were  from  the  limits 
of  Contentnea  Quarterly  Meeting,  and  were  driven 
from  their  comfortable  homes.  One  of  them,  who 
has  a  wife  and  six  children,  is  owner  of  a  large 
farm,  hut  his  horses,  cattle,  farming  implements, 
and  $700  in  specie,  were  forcibly  taken  from  him 
and  he  threatened  with  shooting  if  he  made  any 
resistance. 

About  one  hundred  persons,  not  Friends,  came 
with  the  above  twenty-five,  in  a  state  of  the  most 
pitiable  destitution. 

Friends  of  Baltimore  formed,  some  time  since, 
an  "  Association  to  advise  and  assist  Friends  of  the 
Southern  States,"  which  has  been  iu  active  opera- 
tion for  several  months,  aiding  about  an  average 
number  of  six  a  week  with  clothing,  transporta- 
tion to  the  West,  &c. 

The  burden,  which  they  have  heretofore  borne 
unaided,  is  now  likely  to  be  greatly  increased,  as 
provisions,  seeds,  farming  tools,  and  other  neces- 
saries will  be  needed  by  Friends  who  remain  in 
those  portions  of  North  Carolina  where  the  armies 
are  or  have  been  ;  and  they  are  without  the  means 
of  buying. 

The  case  presents  a  strong  and  touching  appeal 
for  aid,  and  we  think  cannot  but  awaken  feelings 
of  sympathy  and  benevolence.  Friends  in  Balti- 
more will  give  careful  attention  to  the  use  and 
distribution  of  funds  entrusted  to  their  care  ;  and 
we  trust  that  our  members  everywhere  will  liber- 
ally and  cheerfully  contribute  to  the  relief  of  their 
distressed  brethren. 

Subscriptions  may  be  sent  to  either  of  the  un- 
dersigned, viz  : 

TnoMAS  Evans,  817  Arch  St., 
John  Carter,  329  South  Twelfth  St., 
Nathan  Kite,  145  North  Fifth  St., 
Charles  Evans,  702  Race  St. 
Philada.,  4th  mo.  11th,  1865. 

The  following  letter,  direct  from  the  scene  of 
suffering,  will  give  a  faint  idea  of  what  our  Friends 
are  enduring.  War  at  best  is  a  cruel  business; 
and  "  military  necessity,"  as  it  is  termed,  makes 
little  discrimination  between  friend  and  foe,  when 
an  army  is  in  an  enemy's  couotry.  To  this  must 
be  attributed  the  painful  fact  that  a  part  at  least 
of  the  pillage  and  misery,  is  caused  by  the  lawless 
mob  which  hangs  upon  the  outskirts  of  the  Union 
forces. 

6  MILES  FROM  GOLDSbORO,  N.  0. 

Third  mo.  30th,  1865. 

Francis  I.  King  : 

Dear  Friend, — I  seat  myself  to  give  thee  a  brief 
account  of  the  sufferings  of  Friends  and  others. 
Gen.  Sherman's  army  has  passed  through  here, 
foraging  on  the  country,  until  we  are  dependent 
upon  the  commissary  department.  Ouly  those 
within  the  lines  are  permitted  to  draw  rations, 
and  I  know  of  no  Friends  who  are  living  within 
the  garrison,  and  none  can  draw  rations  who  do 
not  move  in. 


We  have  to  act  as  between  two  fires,  for  if  we 
should  leave  home  to  go  to  some  other  country, 
our  houses  will  be  put  to  the  flames  by  either  of 
the  contending  parties.  Most  Friends  are  with- 
out any  available  means  to  buy  anything,  if  it 
should  be  brought  here,  for  those  who  had  specie 
had  it  taken  from  them  by  the  "  bummers"  who 
went  with  the  army  for  the  purpose  of  pilfering 
houses.  One  Friend  had  §700  in  gold  and  silver 
taken  from  him.  If  they  had  any  thing  hidden, 
and  scrupled  to  tell  where  it  was,  they  were  taken 
out  to  be  hunger  shot,  which  was  the  case  in  two 
instances  that  I  heard  of,  though  they  received 
no  injury,  I  suppose.  Some  Friends  are  think- 
ing of  removing  West,  but  on  account  of  their 
families  it  would  be  at  the  risk  of  their  lives. 
The  Federal  army  are  taking  nearly  all  the  ne- 
groes from  their  owners  ;  and  it  seems  from  the 
moving  of  every  thing,  that  slavery  will  soon  be 
annihilated  in  this  section,  which  seems  to  tie 
some  of  our  citizens  more  to  their  native  land 
than  heretofore.  If  we  pass  through  this  trouble 
of  fire  and  sword,  there  will  be  better  days  before 
us.  Therefore  we  desire  the  advice  and  sympa- 
thy of  our  beloved  Friends  through  the  United 
States.  If  our  distress  should  meet  their  sympa- 
thy, provision  can  be  sent  by  the  way  of  Newborn, 
or  Beaufort,  up  the  rail  road  to  Goldsboro,  N.  C, 
to  me,  care  of  Chas.  Parmalee,  a  citizen  of  Golds- 
boro, who  would  attend  to  it,  as  he  manifests 
much  anxiety  for  us  to  remain  here. 

I- hope  thou  wilt  take  into  consideration  our 
situation,  and  advise  with  Friends  in  the  North 
and  West,  and  lay  our  case  before  them  for  their 
advice  and  sympathy,  for  we  feel  that  we  are  one 
people,  and  have  nothing  but  good  will  towards 
you  and  all  men,  though  we  are  now  stripped  of 
all  the  necessaries  of  life  by  a  people  coming  from 
those  quarters,  to  crush  a  rebellion  which  has  ne- 
ver been  favoured  by  any  of  our  Society  that  I 
have  knowledge  of. 

We  have  fifty  families  of  Friends  in  this  coun- 
ty, and  I  think  the  most  of  them  could  pay  for 
what  necessaries  are  sent  them,  by  giving  them 
some  time  to  do  so.  Please  take  an  active  part 
in  giving  the  necessary  information  to  Friends, 
in  the  different  Yearly  Meetings,  and  inform  me 
at  the  earliest  opportunity,  by  addressing  me  at 
Goldsboro. 

Truly  thy  friend, 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

United  States. — Surrender  of  Lee's  Army. — On  the 
9th  inst.  General  Robert  E.  Lee,  Commander-in-chief  of 
all  the  confederate  forces,  surrendered  himself  and  the 
army  of  Northern  Virginia,  which  he  has  heretofore 
commanded  in  person,  to  General  Grant,  on  the  terms 
proposed  by  the  latter.  Our  space  admits  of  only  brief 
reference  to  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  surren- 
der. On  the  conclusion  of  the  sanguinary  struggle  be- 
low Petersburg,  in  which  a  large  part  of  the  rebel  army 
was  killed,  wounded  or  captured,  Gen.  Lee  endeavoured 
to  escape  with  the  remaining  portion  of  it  to  Danville. 
This  movement  was  anticipated  by  Gen.  Grant,  who  by 
forced  marches  arrived  at  Burkesville  Junction,  a  dis- 
tance of  fifty-three  miles  from  Petersburg,  in  two  and  a 
half  days,  thus  cutting  off  the  rebel  retreat  iu  that  direc- 
tion. The  retreating  army  was  closely  pursued  by 
strong  bodies  of  troops  under  Generals  Mead  and  Sheri- 
dan, and  many  prisoners  were  captured.  The  rebels 
attempted  to  make  a  stand  at  the  intersection  of  the 
Burke's  Station  road  with  the  road  upon  which  they 
were  retreating,  but  were  routed  by  Sheridan's  forces. 
In  this  battle  the  rebel  Generals  Ewell,  Kershaw,  But- 
ton, Corse,  De  Barre,  and  Oustis  Lee  with  several  thou- 
sand men  and  officers  were  taken  prisoners.  They  were 
again  aitacked,  near  Sailor's  creek,  by  a  division  of 
Meade's  army,  and  more  were  captured.  On  the  7th 
inst.  Gen.  Grant  addressed  a  note  to  General  Lee,  who 
with  his  broken  and  disorganized  army  was  endeavour- 
ing to  reach  Lynchburg.    In  this  note  Grant  says  : 
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"  The  result  of  the  last  week  must  convince  you  of  the 
hopelessness  of  further  resistance  on  the  part  of  the 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia  in  this  struggle.  I  feel  that 
it  is  so,  and  regard  it  as  my  duty  to  shift  from  myself 
the  responsibility  of  any  further  efFusion  of  blood,  by 
asking  of  you  the  surrender  of  that  portion  of  the  con- 
federate States  army  known  as  the  Army  of  Northern 
Virginia."  Further  communications  followed  between 
the  two  commanders,  resulting  finally  in  General  Lee 
accepting  the  terms  granted.  Lee  surrenders  his  whole 
army,  with  all  its  artillery,  baggage  train,  munitions  of 
war,  and  small  arms,  &c.  The  officers  give  their  indi- 
vidual paroles  not  to  take  up  arms  against  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  until  properly  exchanged,  and 
each  company  or  regimental  commander  signs  a  like 
parole  for  the  men  of  his  command.  Ten  days  before 
the  surrender.  Lee's  army  was  understood  to  consist  of 
from  60,000  to  65,000  men,  but  its  losses  before  Peters- 
burg and  during  the  retreat,  had  probably  reduced  it  to| 
less  than  half  that  number  at  the  time  of  its  final  ex- 
tinction. 

Tennessee. — Governor  Brownlow  was  inaugurated  at 
Nashville  on  the  5th  inst.  Both  Houses  of  the  Legisla- 
ture unanimousl)'  ratified  the  constitutional  amendment 
abolishing  slavery. 

Georgia. — It  is  reported  that  the  Legislature  of  this 
State  will  take  early  measures  for  its  return  to  the 
Union. 

lUobile. — Advices  from  Mobile  Bay,  to  the  31st  ult., 
state  that  the  siege  was  progressing.  The  Federal  forces 
up  to  that  time,  had  lost  about  800  men.  The  fortifica- 
tions are  reported  to  be  very  strong..  The  monitors 
MiUvaukie  and  Osage  had  been  blown  up  by  torpedoes 
while  operating  against  one  of  the  forts. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  377,  including  26 
soldiers.  There  were  52  deaths  of  consumption  ;  2'0  of 
small  pox;  21  of  scarlet  fever,  and  50  of  typhoid  and 
other  fevers.  « 

Richmond. — The  fires  kindled  in  this  city  by  the  rebels 
were  not  extinguished  until  six  hundred  houses  were 
destroyed.  General  Weitzel  captured  about  1000  rebel 
soldiers  in  the  city,  and  5000  wounded  men  were  found 
in  the  hospitals.  Aa  immense  amount  of  public  pro- 
perty was  lelt  here  by  the  rebels,  including  five  hundred 
pieces  of  artillery,  and  5000  stand  of  arms.  The  forts 
below  Richmond  were  blown  up  and  the  iron-clads  de- 
stroyed previous  to  the  evacuation.  Much  suffering 
was  found  among  the  inhabitants,  both  rich  and  poor 
being  alike  destitute  of  food.  Rations  were  issued  to 
all  who  were  willing  to  take  the  declaration  of  allegi- 
ance. Measures  have  been  taken  to  remove  the  obstruc- 
tions in  James  river,  and  it  will  soon  be  open  again  for 
navigation.  The  railroad  connection  with  Washington 
is  also  about  to  be  restored.  The  Richmond  Whig  states, 
that  the  city  is  very  quiet  and  orderly,  and  provisions 
were  again  becoming  plentiful  at  reasonable  prices.  No 
bar-rooms  are  allowed  to  be  opened,  and  the  whiskey 
that  is  found  is  seized  and  destroyed.  R.  M.  T.  Hunter 
and  Judge  Campbell,  two  of  the  late  peace  commis- 
sioners, still  remain  in  Richmond.  President  Lincoln 
has  spent  several  days  there,  and  has  admitted  some  of 
the  leading  Virginians  to  a  personal  conference. 

Grant's  Army. — The  losses  during  the  late  conflict 
have  not  been  ascertained.  On  the  4th  inst..  General 
Grant  slated  that  the  number  killed,  wounded  and  mis- 
sing from  the  28th  of  Third  month  to  that  time,  would 
protiably  not  reach  7000. 

Texas. — The  effective  rebel  force  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi is  believed  to  number  about  53,000  men,  the  larger 
part  of  which  is  in  Texas.  The  army  is  said  to  have 
plenty  of  clothing,  provisions,  and  ordnance  stores,  but 
to  be  deficient  in  discipline.  Thousands  of  wagons  are 
employed  in  hauling  cotton  from  Western  Louisiana, 
Texas  and  the  Indian  Territory  to  Matamorus.  Con- 
federate currency  has  not  been  used  in  Texas  to  any 
considerable  extent,  and  specie  is  more  plenty  than  ever 
before.  It  is  stati-d  that  a  large  niiijority  of  the  people 
are  in  favour  of  returning  to  the  Union,  and  would 
move  in  that  direction  were  they  not  prevented  by  the 
military  authorities. 

Finnncrs  and  Currency. — The  quarterly  statement  of 
the  U.  S.  Treiisury  to  the  31st  of  last  month,  shows  a 
balance  in  the  treasury  of  $57,000,000.  The  amount  of 
unpaid  requi.-iiions  still  afloat  was  $1 14,256,640.  The 
amount  of  legal  tender  and  compound  interest  notes  was 
Jes.-?, 559,074,  which  added  to  SU)4, 000,000  of  national 
bank  notes,  (fives  a  currency  amounting  to  $787,559,074, 
exclusive  of  State  bank  i.ssues. 

The  Savannah  Colton — It  is  undprstood  that  the  cot- 
ton captured  at  Savannah,  about  38,500  bales,  will  soon 
be  sold  in  lots  at  auction.  The  .'ales  will  be  made  for 
gold,  that  course  being  considered  necessary,  ns  some 
part  of  the  cotton  may  be  found  to  belong  to  foreign 
claimants.    It  will  be  sold  at  N'ew  York. 


The  Southern  Ports. — The  blockade  of  all  the  ports  in 
the  United  States,  from  Northern  Virginia  to  the  bor- 
ders of  Mexico,  is  to  be  rigidly  enforced.  On  the  11th 
inst.,  the  President  issued  his  proclamation  declaring 
them  strictly  closed  and  blockaded,  and  entrance  for- 
bidden to  all  foreign  vessels,  and  vessels  from  foreign 
ports,  and  to  all  vessels  carrying  dutiable  merchandize. 
The  usual  penalty  of  forfeiture  attaches  to  disregard  of 
the  proclamation.  This  measure  is  deemed  necessary 
in  order  to  bring  the  rebellion  to  a  more  speedy  close. 

Virginia. — Refugees  from  Danville  state  that  Stone- 
man's  column,  which  was  last  heard  from  at  Boone. 
Watauga  Co.,  N.  C,  reached  the  Danville  road  on  the 
4th  inst.,  and  commenced  tearing  up  the  new  track  be- 
tween Danville  and  Greensboro'.  Jefferson  Davis  and 
a  few  of  his  followers,  arrived  at  Danville  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  3d  inst. 

North  Carolina. — Up  to  the  6th  inst.  Gen.  Sherman's 
1  army  remained  near  Goldsboro',  and  Johnston's  forces 
were  between  that  point  and  Raleigh.  According  to  the 
report  of  deserters  and  refugees,  Raleigh  has  already 
been  evacuated  by  the  rebels.  In  order  to  check  Sher- 
man's anticipated  progress  towards  Weldon,  which  they 
supposed  would  soon  begin,  the  rebels  were  burning  the 
bridges  and  ties  on  the  Wilmington  and  Weldon  rail- 
road, and  carrying  off  the  rails.  The  railroad  has  been 
repaired  between  Wilmington  and  Goldsboro',  and  the 
Federal  army  now  obtains  its  supplies  by  that  road.  In 
Wilmington  the  city  was  resuming  its  former  business- 
like aspect.  The  stores  were  being  reopened,  and  those 
who  fled  on  the  approach  of  the  Union  forces  were  re- 
turning to  their  homes.  Great  distress  prevails  at  Wil- 
mington among  the  women  and  children,  for  want  of 
supplies  and  clothing,  and  the  suffering  has  been  greatly 
increased  by  the  arrival  of  30,000  refugees,  sent  in  by 
General  Sherman,  who  are  all  homeless  and  destitute. 
There  is  no  scarcity  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  town,  and 
considerable  quantities  of  cotton  remained  which  had 
been  stored  in  private  houses. 

Alabama. — A  dispatch  from  Paducah  announces  the 
complete  rout  of  Forrest's  army,  near  Tuscaloosa,  Ala., 
by  Wilson's  cavalry  force.  Many  prisoners  were  taken. 
An  expedition  under  General  Steele,  had  destroyed  the 
Montgomery  railroad  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the 
State,  and  captured  the  rebel  General  Clinton  and  250 
prisoners.  It  is  reported  that  Selma,  Ala.,  has  been 
captured  and  burned  by  the  Federal  forces. 

The  Markets.,  ^c. — The  following  were  the  quotations 
on  the  10th  inst.  New  York. — American  gold,  144  a 
145.  United  States  six  per  cents,  1881,  107;  ditto, 
5-20,  jl07;  ditto,  5  per  cents,  10-40,  92i.  The  loan 
market  easy  at  6  and  7  per  cent.  Superfine  State  flour, 
$7.25  a  $7.50.  Shipping  Ohio,  $8.25  a  $8.65.  Balti- 
more flour,  fair  to  extra,  $9.50  a  $10.25.  Wheat  market 
inactive  and  prices  nominal,  no  sales  reported.  Oats, 
83  a  85  cts.  Western  rye,  $1  a  $1.10  ;  State,  $1.20  a 
$1.25.  Yellow  corn,  $1.35  a  $1.40;  western  mixed, 
$1.48  a  $1.50.  Cotton,  prices  unsettled  and  lower — no 
sales  making.  Philadelphia. — Small  sales  of  cotton  at  33 
a  35  cts.  Superfine  flour,  $7.50  a  $8  ;  extra  and  family 
brands,  $8.50  a  $10.50.  Prime  red  wheat  $2.05  a  $2.15; 
white,  $2.30  a  $2.35.  Rye,  $1.25  a  $1.30.  Yellow 
corn,  $1.20.  Oats,  83  cts.  Penna.  barley,  $1.50.  Clover- 
seed,  $18  a  $18.50.  The  oflFerings  of  beef  cattle  reached 
only  about  1000  head.  Prices  ranged  from  $15  to  $23 
for  common  to  prime,  and  $23  a  $24  for  extra.  Hogs 
$17  a  $18.50  the  100  lbs.  net.  Sheep,  10  to  12|  cts. 
per  lb.  gross. 

FouEiGN. — Liverpool  dates  to  the  25th  ult.  There 
were  1662  nautical  miles  of  the  Atlantic  telegraph  cable 
completed,  and  it  was  expected  the  whole  2300  miles 
would  be  finished  and  on  board  the  Great  Eastern  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  Fifth  mouth.  Two  powerful  steamers 
of  the  British  navy  arc  to  accompany  the  Great  Eastern 
from  Ireland  to  Newfoundland.  If  this  attempt  is  suc- 
cessful, it  is  hoped  that  Europe  and  America  will  be  in 
telegraphic  communication  in  the  course  of  the  next 
summer.  Frederick  Bruce,  new  minister  to  Washingtou, 
came  over  in  the  China,  which  left  England  on  the  25th 
ult.  Among  the  papers  laid  before  Parliament  by  Earl 
Russell  is  a  letter  from  Minister  Adams,  in  which  he 
merely  encloses  the  resolutions  of  Congress  for  termi- 
nating the  Reciprocity  Treaty,  and  notifies  that  it  will 
terminate  at  the  expiration  of  twelve  months,  and  Rus- 
sell's acknowledgment,  in  which  he  says  her  Majesty 
will  instruct  Sir  Frederick  Bruce  on  his  proceeding  to 
Washington  as  Envoy  Extraordinary  upon  this  subject. 
In  Prussia  the  disagreement  between  the  Chambers  and 
the  Ministry  continued.  The  budget  was  still  under 
discussion  in  the  Cliamber  of  Deputies.  The  Minister 
of  War  had  made  another  speech  in  defence  of  the  crown 
and  the  government.  He  said  the  Ministry  had  been 
advised  to  resign,  but  they  would  remain  in  office  from 
a  feeling  of  duty.    He  asserted  that  the  government  ad-  I 


hered  to  the  constitution,  and  desired  to  end  the  preset 
state  of  affairs. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  Benj.  Way,  0.,',$2,  to;No.  32,  vol.  39 

Errata. — In  the  Receipts  published  in  our  issue  of  1 
Mo.  7th,  p.  152,  instead  of  "J.  W.  Smith,  0.,  $2,  vc 
38,"  read  "  to  No.  18,  vol.  39." 

Received,  from  J.  W.  Smith  and  B.  Sidwell,  0.,  $1' 
for  the  relief  of  the  Freedmen. 


DIVINE  PROTECTION  THROUGH  EXTRAORDII 
ARY  DANGERS  DURING  THE  IRISH  REBELLIO 
IN  1793. 

A  brief  narrative  of  the  remarkable  preservation  ( 
the  family  of  Jacob  A.  Gofif,  of  the  county  of  Wexfor 
in  Ireland,  amid  the  awful  scenes  enacted  in  that  dis 
trict  in  1798,  has  just  been  published  by  the  Tract  Assc 
elation  of  Friends,  in  the  form  of  a  small  book,  and  i 
now  to  be  had  at  Friend's  Book  Store,  No.  304  Arch  S 


FRIENDS'  FREEDMEN'S  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Second  Annual  meeting  of  "  Friends'  Associatio 
of  Philadelphia  and  its. vicinity  for  the  relief  of  Colourti  ij 
Freedmen,"  will  be  held  in  Arch  street  meeting-hous 
Philadelphia,  on  Second-day  evening,  I7th  inst.,  at  7  ' 
o'clock.    All  Friends  interested  are  invited  to  attend. 

Philada.,  Fourth  mo.,  1865. 


FRIENDS'  HORSES.  jj 
Friends  attending  the  Yearly  Meeting  and  putting  v  jj 
within  the  limits  of  Philadelphia  Monthly  Meeting,  ca  ,j. 
have  their  horses  taken  care  of  at  the  Penna.  Stable  ,■ 
Sixth  St.  below  Arch,  Free's  stable,  in  Appletree  alle;  "' 
or  English's  West  Jersey  Ferry,  Camden;  or  at  Smith  'I 
old  stand  Upper  Hotel,  Woodbury. 

Friends  coming  to  Philadelphia  to  attend  Year! 
Meeting,  or  at  other  times  on  the  service  of  the  Societ 
and  making  their  homes  within  the  limits  of  the  Month 
Meeting  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia,  for  the  Northei 
District,  can  have  their  horses  accommodated  at  tl 
stables  of  the  Montgomery  Hotel,  north-east  corner 
Sixth  and  Willow  streets;  or  at  the  White  Horse  Hotf 
Callowhill  street,  above  Fifth.  And  those  making  the 
home  in  the  Southern  District,  while  attending  tl 
Yearly  Meeting,  can  have  their  horses  accommodated 
D.  M'Caulley's  stables,  No.  337  Griscom  street,  (1% 
Green's  court.)  % 


WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 

Two  Assistant  Teachers  will  be  wanted  on  the  Bo; 
side,  to  enter  on  their  duties  at  the  commencement' 
next  Session. 

Application  may  be  made  to  Joseph  Scattergoq 
No.  413  Spruce  street;  or  to  Jeremiah  Hacker,  No.  3,J 
South  Fourth  Street,  Philadelphia.  ' 

FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

NEAR  FRANKFORD,  (TWENTT-THIRD  WARD,  PHILADBLPHIi 

Physician  andSuperintendent, — JoshuaH.  Worthm 
TON,  M.  D. 

Application  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  may 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  to  Charles  Ellis,  Cle 
of  the  Board  of  Managers,  No.  637  Market  Street,  Phil 
delphia,  or  to  any  other  Member  of  the  Board.  • 


Died,  at  San  Francisco,  California,  on  the  1st  of  Thi 
month,  Stephen  W.  Comfort,  late  of  Philadelphia,  ! 
member  of  the  Western  District  Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  Third  month  19th,  1865,  at  his  residence 

Birmingham,  Chester  county,  Emmor  Brinton,  an  c 
teemed  member  of  Birmingham  Monthly  Meeting,  in  tl 
40th  year  of  his  age.  His  death  was  very  sudden.  "  1 
ye  also  ready,  for  in  such  an  hour  as  ye  think  not,  ti 
Son  of  man  cometh." 

 ,  on  the  22d  of  Third  month,  Hannah  Newbol  i 

relict  of  William  F.  Miller,  of  Salem,  N.  J.,  a  member  ij 
Southern  District  .Monthly  Meeting,  of  Philadelphia.  J  I 
invalid  for  a  long  time,  she  was  prepared,  under  tl  1 
teaching  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  whilst  passing  through  till' 
valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  to  "  fear  no  evil,"  and  'j' 
testify  to  "  the  mercy  I  the  unbounded  mercy!"  of  b'l 
God  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  fell  asleep  with  the  expressi( 
on  her  lips,  "  He  kuoweth  our  frame  and  remembere  j 
that  we  are  dust."  1^ 

WM.  H.  PILE,  PRINTER,  l| 
No.  214  Pear  street,  between  Dock  and  Third.  I 
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Self.Help. 

(Continued  from  page  259.) 

Harvey  was  another  labourer  of  great  persever- 
ce  in  the  same  field  of  science.    He  spent  not 
!S  than  eight  long  years  of  investigation  and  re- 
irch  before  he  published  his  views  of  the  circu- 
ion  of  the  blood.    He  repeated  and  verified  his 
periments  again  and  again,  probably  anticipat- 
g  the  opposition  he  would  have  to  encounter 
>m  the  profession  on  making  known  his  discov- 
The  tract  in  which  he  at  length  announced 
3  views,  was  a  most  modest  one, — but  simple, 
rspicuous,  and  conclusive.   It  was  nevertheless 
eived  with  ridicule,  as  the  utterance  of  a  crack- 
ained  imposter.    For  some  time,  he  did  not 
ike  a  single  convert,  and  gained  nothing  but 
atumely  and  abuse.    He  had  called  in  question 
B  revered  authority  of  the  ancients ;  and  it  was 
en  averred  that  his  views  were  calculated  to 
bvert  the  authority  of  the  scriptures  and  uuder- 
ne  the  very  foundations  of  morality  and  reli- 
hdipn.    His  little  practice  fell  away,  and  he  was 
't  almost  without  a  friend.  This  lasted  for  some 
Irs,  until  the  great  truth  held  fast  by  Harvey 
lidst  all  his  adversity,  and  which  had  dropped 
,0  many  thoughtful  minds,  gradually  ripened 
further  observation,  and  aftar  a  period  of  about 
enty-five  years,  it  became  generally  recognized 
an  established  scientific  truth. 
The  difiiculties  encountered  by  Dr.  Jenner  in 
jmulgating  and  establishing  his  discovery  of 
jcination  as  a  preventative  of  small  pox,  were 
m  greater  than  those  of  Harvey.    Many,  be- 
e  him,  had  witnessed  the  cow-pox,  and  had 
ard  of  the  report  current  among  the  milkmaids 
G-loucestershire,  that  whoever  had  taken  that 
ease  were  secure  against  small  pox.    It  was  a 
fling,  vulgar  rumor,  supposed  to  have  no  signifi- 
J(i,  ice  whatever ;  and  no  one  had  thought  it  worthy 
investigation,  until  it  was  accidentally  brought 
^ii^der  the  notice  of  Jenner.    He  was  a  youth, 
suing  his  studies  at  Sodbury,  when  his  atten- 
n  was  arrested  by  the  casual  observation  made 
a  country  girl  who  came  to  his  master's  shop 
advice.    The  small  pox  was  mentioned,  when 
1  girl  said,  "I  can't  take  that  disease,  for  I 
ve  had  cow-pox."  The  observation  immediately 
eted  Jenner's  attention,  and  he  forthwith  set 
jut  inquiring  and  making  observations  on  the 
isiiljDject.    His  professional  friends,  to  whom  he 
mtioned  his  views  as  to  the  prophylactic  virtues 
cow-pox,  laughed  at  him,  and  even  threatened 
expel  him  from  their  society,  if  he  persisted  in 
rassing  them  with  the  subject.    la  London  he 
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was  so  fortunate  as  to  study  under  John  Hunter, 
to  whom  he  communicated  his  views.  The  advice 
of  the  great  anatomist  was  thoroughly  characteris- 
tic :  "Don't  think,  but  try;  be  patient,  be  accu- 
rate." Jenner's  courage  was  greatly  supported 
by  the  advice,  which  conveyed  to  him  the  true 
art  of  philosophical  investigation.  He  went  back 
to  the  country  to  practise  his  profession,  and  care- 
fully to  make  observations  and  experiments,  which 
he  continued  to  pursue  for  a  period  of  twenty 
years.  His  faith  in  his  discovery  was  so  im|i!icit 
that  he  vaccinated  his  own  son  on  three  several 
occasions.  At  length  he  published  his  view.^  in 
a  quarto  of  about  seventy  pages,  i^which  he  i  r^ve 
the  details  of  twenty-three  cases  of  successful  vac- 
cination of  iiidlviduals,  to  whom  it  was  found 
afterwards  impossible  to  communicate  the  small 
pox  either  by  contagion  or  inoculation.  It  was  in 
1798  that  this  treatise  was  published ;  though  he 
had  been  working  out  his  ideas  as  long  before  as 
1775,  when  they  began  to  assume  a  definite  form. 

How  was  the  discovery  received  ?  First  with 
indifference,  then  with  active  hostility.  He  pro- 
ceeded to  London  to  exhibit  to  the  profession  the 
process  of  vaccing,tion  and  its  successful  results; 
but  not  a  single  doctor  could  be  got  to  make  a 
trial  of  it,  and  after  fruitlessly  waiting  for  nearly 
three  months.  Jenner  returned  to  his  native  vil- 
;e.  He  was  even  caricatured  and  abused  for 
his  attempt  to  "  bestialize"  his  species  by  the  in- 
troduction into  their  system  of  diseased  matter 
from  the  cow's  udder.  Cobbett  was  one  of  his 
most  furious  assailants.  Vaccination  was  de- 
nounced from  the  pulpit  as  "  diabolical."  It  was 
averred  that  vaccinated  children  became  "  ox- 
faced,"  that  abscesses  broke  out  to  "  indicate 
sprouting  horns,"  and  that  the  countenance  was 
gradually  "  transmuted  into  the  visage  of  a  cow, 
e  voice  into  the  bellowing  of  bulls."  Vaccina- 
tion, however,  was  a  truth,  and  notwithstanding 
the  violence  of  the  opposition,  belief  in  it  spread 
slowly.  In  one  village,  where  a  gentleman  tried 
to  introduce  the  practice,  the  first  persons  who 
permitted  themselves  to  be  vaccinated  were  abso- 
lutely pelted,  and  were  driven  into  their  houses  if 
they  appeared  out  of  doors.  Two  ladies  of  title. 
Lady  Ducie  and  the  Countess  of  Berkeley, — to 
their  honor  be  it  remembered, — had  the  courage 
to  vaccinate  their  own  children;  and  the  preju- 
dices of  the  day  were  at  once  broken  through. 
The  medical  profession  gradually  came  round,  and 
there  were  several  who  even  sought  to  rob  Dr. 
Jenner  of  the  merit  of  the  discovery,  when  its 
vast  importance  came  to  be  recognized.  Jenner's 
cause  at  last  triumphed,  and  he  was  publicly 
honored  and  rewarded.  In  his  prosperity  he  was 
as  modest  as  he  had  been  in  his  obscurity.  He 
was  invited  to  settle  in  London,  and  told  that  he 
might  command  a  practice  of  10,000?.  a  year. 
But  his  answer  was,  "  No  !  In  the  morning  of  my 
days  I  have  sought  the  sequestered  and  lowly 
paths  of  life,^ — the  valley,  and  not  the  mountain, 
■and  now,  in  the  evening  of  my  days,  it  is  not 
meet  for  me  to  hold  myself  up  as  an  object  for 
fortune  and  for  fame."  In  Jenner's  own  lifetime 
the  practice  of  vaccination  had  been  adopted  all 
over  the  civilized  world  j  and  when  he  died,  his 


title  as  a  benefactor  of  his  kind  was  recognized 
far  and  wide.  Cuvier  has  said,  "If  vaccine  were 
the  only  discovery  of  the  epoch,  it  would  serve  to 
render  it  illustrious  forever." 

Not  less  patient,  re"olute,  and  persevering,  was 
Sir  Charles  Bell  in  the  prosecution  of  his  disco- 
veries relating  to  the  nervous  system.  Previous 
to  his  time,  the  most  confused  notions  prevailed 
as  to  the  functions  of  the  nerves,  and  this  branch 
of  study  was  little  more  advanced  than  it  had 
been  in  the  times  of  Democritus  and  Anaxagoras 
three  thousand  years  before.  Sir  Charles  Bell,  in 
the  valuable  series  of  papers  the  publication  of 
which  was  commenced  in  1821,  took  an  entirely 
original  view  of  the  subject,  based  upon  a  long 
series  of  careful,  accurate,  and  oft-repeated  experi- 
ments. Elaborately  tracing  the  development  of 
the  nervous  system  up  from  the  lowest  order  of 
animated  being,  to  man, — the  lord  of  the  animal 
kingdom, — he  displayed  it,  to  use  his  own  words, 
"  as  plainly  as  if  it  were  written  in  our  mother- 
tongue."  His  great  discovery  consisted  in  the 
fact,  that  the  spinal  nerves  are  double  in  their 
function,  and  arise  by  double  roots  from  the  spinal 
marrow, — volition  being  conveyed  by  that  part  of 
the  nerves  springing  from  the  one  root,  and  sensa- 
tion by  the  other.  The  whole  subject  occupied 
the  mind  of  Sir  Charles  Bell  for  a  period  of  forty 
years,  when,  in  1840,  he  laid  his  last  paper  before 
the  Royal  Society.  As  in  the  cases  of  Harvey 
and  Jenner,  when  he  had  lived  down  the  ridicule 
and  opposition  with  which  his  views  were  first  re- 
ceived, and  their  truth  came  to  be  recognized, 
numerous  claimants  for  priority  in  making  the 
discovery  were  set  up  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
Like  them,  too,  he  lost  practice  by  the  publica- 
tion of  his  valuable  papers  ;  and  he  left  it  on  re- 
cord that,  after  every  step  in  his  discovery,  he 
was  obliged  to  work  harder  than  ever  to  preserve 
his  reputation  as  a  practitioner.  The  great  merits 
of  Sir  Charles  Bell  were,  however,  at  length  fully 
recognized;  and  Cuvier  himself,  when  on  his 
death-bed,  finding  his  face  distorted  and  drawn  to 
one  side,  pointed  it  out  to  his  attendants  as  a 
proof  of  the  correctness  of  Sir  Charles  Bell's 
theory. 

The  late  Dr.  Marshall  Hall  was  an  equally  de- 
voted pursuer  of  the  same  branch  of  science.  He 
was  the  son  of  Robert  Hall,  of  Basford,  near  Not- 
tingham, to  whom  the  manufacturing  industry  of 
this  country  owes  so  much,  as  the  inventor  of 
bleaching  by  chlorine  on  a  large  scale,  by  which 
a  process  was  accomplished  in  a  few  hours  that 
had  formerly  required  as  many  weeks.  It  is  re- 
markable that  R.  Hall's  neighbours  designated 
the  place  where  he  first  made  his  attempt  by  the 
name  of  "  Bedlam,"  which  it  still  retains.  To  R. 
Hall's  second  son,  Samuel,  Nottingham  owes  in  a 
great  measure  its  present  commercial  prosperity 
and  importance,  arising  from  his  inventions  of  the 
process  of  gassing  lace,  and  the  bleaching  of 
starch,  by  which  the  Nottingham  cotton  fabrics 
are  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  linen-thread 
lace  of  the  continent.  R.  Hall's  fourth  son  was 
the  celebrated  physician  and  physiologist.  Dr. 
Marshall  Hall,  whose  name  posterity  will  rank 
with  those  of  Harvey,  Hunter,  Jenner,  and  Bell. 
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During  the  whole  course  of  his  long  and  useful 
life  he  was  a  most  careful  and  minute  observer; 
and  no  fact,  however  apparently  insignificant,  es- 
caped his  attention.  His  important  discovery  of 
the  diastaltic  nervous  system,  by  which  his  name 
will  long  be  known  amongst  scientific  men,  ori- 
ginated in  an  exceedingly  simple  circumstance. 
When  investigating  the  pneumonic  circulation  in 
the  Triton,  the  decapitated  object  lay  upon  the 
table  ;  and  on  separating  the  tail  and  accidentally 
pricking  the  external  integument,  he  observed 
that  it  moved  with  energy,  and  became  contorted 
into  various  forms.  He  had  not  touched  a  muscle 
nor  a  muscular  nerve;  what  then  was  the  nature 
of  these  movements?  The  same  phenomena  had 
probably  often  before  been  observed,  but  Dr.  Hall 
was  the  first  to  apply  himself  perseveringly  to  the 
investigation  of  their  causes;  and  he  exclaimed 
on  the  occasion,  "I  will  never  rest  satisfied  until 
I  have  found  all  this  out,  and  made  it  clear." 
His  attention  to  the  subject  was  almost  incessant ; 
and  it  is  estimated  that  in  the  course  of  his  life 
he  devoted  not  less  that  25,000  hours  to  its  ex 
perimental  and  chemical  investigation ;  at  the 
same  time  he  was  carrying  on  an  extensive  pri- 
vate practice,  and  officiating  as  a  lecturer  at  St 
Thomas's  Hospital  and  other  Medical  Schools.  It 
will  scarcely  be  credited  that  the  paper  in  which 
he  embodied  his  discovery  was  rejected  by  the 
Royal  Society,  and  was  only  accepted  after  the 
lapse  of  seventeen  years,  when  the  truth  of  his 
views  had  become  acknowledged  by  scientific  men 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  A  character  so  manly 
and  beautiful  as  that  of  Dr.  Marshall  Hall,  so 
hopeful  and  persevering  under  difficulties,  so 
truth-loving  and  sincere  in  all  things,  is  so  profit 
able  a  subject  for  contemplation  and  study,  that 
we  rejoice  to  learn  there  is  a  probability  of  his 
memory  being  shortly  embalmed  in  a  biography, 
which  we  doubt  not  will  be  worthy  of  him. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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(Continued  from  page  262.) 
GEBAL. 

I  found  my  tent  pitched  under  the  crumbling 
ramparts  of  Gebal ;  and  dismounted  at  its  door 
just  as  the  sun  touched  the  water. 

Jehetl,  the  modern  name  of  this  town,  is  the 
diminutive  of  the  Hebrew  Gebal,  which  signifies 
"  mountain."  The  city  was  the  capital  of  the 
Gihlites,  or  "  mountaineers,'''  the  leading  tribe  of 
Lebanon  in  the  days  of  Joshua  (xiii.  5.)  The 
Giblites  appear  to  have  been  an  educated  and  an 
enterprising  people  in  a  very  remote  age.  They 
were  Solomon's  chief  architects  when  he  built  the 
temple ;  though  unfortunately  our  English  version 
in  1  Kings  v.  18,  conceals  the  fact,  by  rendering 
"  Gibliles"  "stone  squarers."  They  are  famous, 
too,  as  ship-builders;  for  the  ancients  of  Gebal 
»nd  "  the  wise  men  thereof"  were  leading  men  in 
the  dock-yards  of  Tyre.  (Ezek.  xxvii.  9.) 

It  is  most  interesting  to  observe  how  fully  even 
incidental  allusions  of  the  sacred  writers  are  con- 
firmed and  illustrated  by  the  facts  of  ancient  his- 
tory and  the  rc-^uits  of  modern  research.  During 
the  wars  of  Alexander  the  Great  the  fleet  of  Gcbal^ 
or  Bi/h/ua  as  the  (Jrecks  called  it,  was  a  formid- 
able power  in  the  Levant ;  and  when,  on  the  morn- 
ing after  my  arrival,  I  proceeded  to  explore  the 
ruins,  I  was  particularly  struck  with  the  massive 
and  splendid  masonry  of  the  ancient  citadel. 
Some  of  its  stones  are  twenty  feet  long,  and  in 
their  size,  style,  and  perfection  of  finTsh,  they 
closely  resemble  those  I  had  before  seen  in  the 
foundations  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem.  May  it 


not  be  that  the  very  same  workmen  were  employed 
in  the  erection  of  both  buildings  ? 

But  the  glory  of  Gebal  has  passed  away.  Its 
massive  walls  are  rent  and  shattered;  its  harbour 
is  a  ruin  ;  its  navy  is  reduced  to  some  half  dozen 
fishing  boats ;  and  its  population  now  consists  of 
about  six  hundred  poor  peasants. 

TRIPOLI. 

A  pleasant  ride  of  eight  hours  took  me  from 
Gebal  to  Tripoli.  My  road  lay  still  along  the 
shore:  now  winding  over  the  brow  of  a  stupend- 
ous cliff,  now  diving  down  a  break-neck  path  into 
a  wild  dell,  now  treading  softly  the  pebbly  shore 
on  which  the  ever  restless  waves  made  solemn 
melody.  Little  villages,  and  convents,  and  vine 
yards,  and  groves  of  figs  and  olives,  tell  of  modern 
industry,  and  Lebanon's  fruitfulness ;  but  wide 
spread  ruins,  and  shattered  battlements,  and  de- 
serted harbours,  tell  still  more  expressively  of  de- 
parted greatness. 

Tripoli  is  a  picturesque  town  of  thirteen  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  embosomed  in  gardens  and 
orchards  of  orange,  apricot,  and  apple  trees.  Its 
fruits  rival  those  of  Joppa  and  Sidon.  The  sur- 
rounding plain"  is  a  little  paradise,  covered  with 
verdure,  and  sparkling  with  stream  and  fountain. 
A  triangular  promontory  juts  out  from  the  town 
into  the  Mediterranean,  and  on  its  northern  shore, 
a  mile  and  a  half  distant,  is  the  3Iina  or  port  of 
Tripoli.  This  promontory  was  the  site  of  the 
ancient, city — the  Tripoh's,  or  "Triple  City"  of 
the  Greeks,  which,  tradition  says,  was  so  named 
because  it  was  founded  by  three  colonies  from 
Tyre,  Sidon,  and  Arvad.  I  traced  the  ruins  of 
tha  old  walls  along  the  neck  of  the  promontory, 
and  around  its  shores;  and  I  saw  columns  of 
granite  and  marble,  with  heaps  of  stones  and  rub 
bish,  scattered  over  its  surface.  During  the  first 
Crusade,  Raymond  of  Toulouse  built  a  castle  in 
land  on  the  banks  of  the  Kadisha,  for  the  protee 
tion  of  christian  pilgrims ;  and  around  it  the 
modern  town  has  grown. 

ASCENT  OP  LEBANON. 
The  sun  had  not  yet  risen  over  Mount  Hor 
(Num.  xxxiv.  7)  when  I  set  out  for  the  Cedars. 
For  nearly  two  hours  I  rode  along  the  northern 
bank  of  the  Kadisha,  where  it  cuts  its  way  through 
the  lower  spurs  of  Lebanon.  Then  the  real  ascent 
commenced.  It  was  no  child's  play  to  climb  that 
mountain.  The  road  is  a  mere  goat  track ;  now 
in  a  rocky  torrent  bed,  now  on  the  brink  of  a  fear- 
ful ravine,  now  over  a  slippery  crown  of  naked 
limestone,  now  up  rude  stairs  that  seem  as  if  "let 
down  from  heaven  itself."  Many  a  bad  and 
dangerous  path  I  have  travelled  in  Syria,  but  this 
was  among  the  very  worst.  Never  before,  not 
even  when  ascending  Hcrnion — had  the  mettle 
and  the  steadiness  of  Nezik  been  more  severely 
tested.  I  confess  too  that  my  own  nerve  was 
sometimes  tried,  when  I  found  one  stirrup  ring- 
ing against  the  overhanging  cliflF,  while  the  other 
was  suspended  over  a  fathomless  abyss.  The  path 
was  often  such  as  that  which  Rogers  paints : — 

"The  very  path  for  them  that  dare  defy 
Danger,  iiQr  shrink,  wear  he  what  shape  he  will ; 
That  o'er  the  caldron,  wheu  the  flood  boils  up, 
Hang  as  iu  air." 

But  the  scenery  was  glorious.  Villages  all 
round,  clinging  to  the  cliffs,  or  nestling  away'dowu 
in  deep  secluded  dells, — convents,  like  feudal 
castles,  perched  on  every  airy  crag  and  hill  top, — 
vines  springing  from  chinks  iu  the  rock,  and  send- 
ing their  long  branches  in  festoons  down  its  jag- 
ed  sides, — ranges  of  figs  and  mulberries  cover- 
ing terraces  which  the  hand  of  industry  has  formed 
everywhere  from  the  bottom  of  the  deepest  glen 


to  the  summit  of  the  highest  peak.  Little  isolat 
patches,  and  narrow,  ribbon-like  strips  of  gre 
corn  were  there  too.    Art  and  industry  in  fi  j 
appeared  as  if  triumphing  over  nature;  while  ij 
ture  itself,  in  all  its  magnificent  ruggedness, 
joiced  in  the  triumph. 

On  crowning  each  successive  eminence  I  look 
down  with  ever  increasing  wonder  and  admirati 
on  new  scenes  of  mingled  richness  and  grande 
It  is  only  under  such  circumstances,  and  af 
such  experience,  one  can  thoroughly  comprehe 
the  meaning  of  the  prophet  when  he  says,  " 
shall  blossom  abundantly,  and  rejoice  even  w 
joy  and  singing,  the  glory  of  Lebanon  shall  | 
given  unto  it"  (Isa.  xxxv.  2 ;)  or  of  the  Psalm 
when  he  utters  the  promise,  "There  shall  be 
handful  of  corn  in  the  earth  upon  the  top  of  t 
mountains,  the  fruit  thereof  shall  shake  like  Lei 
uon"  (Ixxii.  16.) 

I  spent  the  night  at  the  village  of  Ehden,  whi 
for  beauty  might  almost  pass  for  an  Eden.  I 
neath  the  shade  of  one  of  its  fragrant  walnuti 
lay  the  long  afternoon,  ga'zing  dreamily  down  t 
mountain  side,  and  away  out  over  the  boundl 
sea.  How  sweet  and  fresh  on  that  balmy  eve 
ing,  when  the  dew  began  to  fall,  was  "  the  sm 
of  Lebanon  !" 

The  direct  road  from  Ehden  to  the  Cedars  c( 
tains  nothing  of  interest,  so  I  rode  down  in  < 
early  morning  to  Kanobin,  the  most  celebrated 
the  Maronite  Convents  of  Lebanon,  and  the  ch 
residence  of  the  Patriarch.    Its  site  is  singula 
romantic.    A  little  above  it  the  glen  oi 
Kadisha  contracts  to  a  sublime  chasm,  its  roc 
walls  rising  perpendicularly  a  thou.sand  feet 
each  side,  and  in  places  not  leaving  room  fo 
footpath  beside  the  stream  that  foams  along  i 
bottom.    On  a  ledge  of  one  of  these  stupendd 
cliffs — partly  natural  and  partly  artificial,  stai 
Kanobin.    Its  church  and  some  of  its  cells  ;B| 
hewn  in  the  rock;  and  many  a  strange  and  si'- 
ring  lea-end  is  told  of  the  fathers  who  excavai 
and  inhabited  them.    The  Patriarch  was  abse  , 
but  I  was  kindly  and  hospitably  received  by  t 
monks.    In  going  round  their  shrines  I  could  i 
suppress  feelings  of  shame — almost  of  horror,  t 
the  parody  of  Christianity  which  is  there  > 
hibited.    Except  in  name  the  church  at  Kanol 
differs  little  from  the  shrines  of  Baal  which  p 
bably  occupied  the  same  place  in  the  days  of  ip 
old  Giblites.  ! 

The  road  from  Kanobin  to  the  Cedars  pas'l 
through  some  of  the  grandest  and  richest  scemlf 
in  Lebanon.  It  winds  up  the  glen  of  the  Kadis  |>, 
which  gradually  expands  into  terraced  slopji, 
covered  with  vineyards,  and  the  brilliant  foliije 
of  the  mulberry.  Picturesque  cottages,  and  iie 
mansions  of  hereditary  sheikhs,  here  grouped  !i- 
gether,  there  scattered  singly  among  gardens  aji 
orchards,  stud  the  whole  banks.  The  cultivat'ii 
is  wonderful.  Every  little  dell  away  down  beneijii 
overhanging  cliffs,  every  nook  and  corner  amcg 
the  jagged  rocks,  every  ledge  and  cranny  on 
cipice  side,  which  the  foot  of  man  can  reach, ir 
on  which  a  basket  of  earth  can  be  deposited  8 
occupied  with  vine,  or  mulberry,  or  patch  1 
grain. 

THE  CEDARS. 

At  the  head  of  Wady  Kadisha  is  a  vast  rec  s 
in  the  central  ridge  of  Lebanon.  Round  it  i 
semicircle  rise  the  loftiest  peaks  of  the  ran 
their  summits  glittering  with  perpetual  sni». 
The  sides  of  the  recess  are  smooth,  white,  uuifoii, 
and  perfectly  bare ;  and  in  its  centre,  on  the  p 
of  a  limestone  knoll,  far  removed  from  all  ot  i 
foliage  and  verdure,  stand,  in  strange  solituu 
the  Cedars  of  Lebanon.    Seen  from  a  distaif 
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the  little  grove  is  but  a  speck  on  the  mountain 
"',?f«side;  and  the  first  feeling  of  the  pilgrim  who,  has 
J  i«  fa  travelled  far  to  visit  it  is  that  of  bitter  disappoint- 
™l«iinent.  But  when  he  enters  all  such  feelings 
Si  vanish.  Then  the  beautiful  fan-like  branches, 
land  graceful  forms  of  the  younger  trees,  the  colos- 
^al  trunks  of  the  patriarchs,  and  their  great  gnarled 
'""rati  branches  stretching  far  out  to  embrace  their 
■iMilei brethren,  and  the  deep  and  sombre  shade  amid 
Wafilthat  blaze  of  sunshine,  all  combine  to  excite  his 
!ipii'lie|idmiration. 

The  grove  is  scarcely  half  a  mile  in  circuit,  and 
f™»i[n  some  places  is  not  dense.  It  contains  only 
*ll  ibout  /our  hundred  trees  of  all  sizes.  A  dozen 
rail)  )f  them  are  very  ancient,  one  or  two  measuring 
ill  lie  ipwards  of  forty  feet  in  girth,  and  the  others  not 
liufllnuch  less;  but  their  trunks  are  short,  and  are 
keLel  nuch  hacked  and  hewn  by  the  vandalism  of 

travellers  inscribing    their  names  upon  them, 
'hirty  or  forty  others  are  of  very  respectable  di- 
leosions — three,  four,  and  even  five  feet  in  diame- 
'aliiuiijer.    The  younger  trees  are  mostly  in  the  out- 
I'lmtllkirts  of  the  grove,  and  the  patriarchs  in  the  cen- 
'  re.    The  grove  would  increase  were  it  not  that 
he  seedlings  are  either  cropped  by  goats,  or 
>roken  by  shepherds.    At  present  there  are  no 
rery  young  trees. 

This  was  my  second  visit  to  the  Cedars;  and 
he  impression  made  upon  my  mind  was  even 
rateil|eeper  than  before,  probably  in  part  owing  to  the 
Mitude.  My  former  visit  was  during  the  annual 
"east,  when  the  grove  was  filled  with  noise  and 
iot.  Now,  not  a  living  creature  was  there,  and 
ti  rotjihe  snow  wreaths  still  lay  deep  around  the  sacred 
rees.  I  had  ample  time  to  examine  their  gran- 
leur  and  beauty,  and  to  meditate  on  their  long 
nd  wondrous  history.  And  as  I  looked  and  pon- 
iered,  I  could  not  wonder  that  the  Hebrews  re- 
garded them  with  almost  religious  veneration,  and 
hat  their  prophets  called  them  the  "  trees  of  the 
ILord"  (Ps.  civ.  16,)  and  the  place  where  they 
(avaiigrew  "  the  garden  of  God."  (Ezek.  xxxi.  8.)  Nor 
aki  3ould  I  wonder  that  Hebrew  poets  selected  such 
Ijll  graceful  foliage,  and  stately  forms,  and  colossal 
ffllililfrunks,  as  emblems  of  pride,  and  majesty,  and 
iiTor,: power.  "The  day  of  the  Lord  of  hosts,"  writes 
eieslstiiah,  "shall  be  upon  everyone  that  is  proud 
[aaoli  md  lofty,  and  upon  every  one  that  is  lifted  up, 
clipjind  he  shall  be  brought  low;  and  upon  all  the 
cedars  of  Lebanon  that  are  high  and  lifted  up" 
[\\.  12,  18.)  And  Ezekiel  says,  "Behold,  the 
Assyrian  was  a  cedar  in  Lebanon  with  fair 
sceif!  branches,  ....  and  of  an  high  statue ;  .  .  .  . 
.g^  his  height  was  exalted  above  all  the  trees  of  the 
slo|,  field,"  &G.  (xxxi.  3,  &c.) 

foli^  As  I  sat  there  alone  in  the  Cedar  G-rove,  the 
ijjii  Psalmist's  magnificent  picture  of  a  storm  was 
pjiJl  brought  more  vividly  before  my  mind  than  ever 
;„s,|t  had  been  before.  A  huge  branch  of  one  of  the 
Idest  trees  had  recently  been  broken  by  a  tem- 
ijijg|jjjest,  and  in  its  fall  had  partly  destroyed  a  younger 


some  of  it  still  in  its  natural  state.  Having  read 
and  heard  many  contradictory  accounts  of  the 
quality  and  beauty  of  cedar-wood,  I  resolved  to 
put  it  to  the  test.  I  gave  the  branch  into  the 
hands  of  a  skilful  workman,  who  made  me  an  or- 
namental piece  of  furniture  out  ot  a  portion  of  it. 
He  pronounced  the  wood  to  be  of  the  first  quality 
— "  almost  as  hard  as  oak,  with  a  grain  as  close 
as  box."  It  takes  a  high  finish,  and  the  carving 
stands  sharp  and  perfect.  In  appearance  it  does 
not  differ  much  from  pine ;  but  its  colour  is  deeper 
and  richer.  It  retains  its  fragrance  as  fresh  and 
strong  as  when  first  cut. 

(To  be  concluded.) 
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There  it  lay  before  my  eyes,  amid  the  ruin 
jj  jiJit  had  caused,  as  if  to  show  the  power  of  the  storm, 
and  to  illustrate  the  words  of  the  Psalmist.  I 
read  the  words,  looking  out,  as  I  read,  upon  those 
"great  waters"  whence  the  voice  of  the  storm 
came,  and  upon  those  mountain  sides  up  which  it 
rolled,  and  upon  those  cedars  which  it  brake. 
"  The  voice  of  Jehovah  is  upon  the  waters  ; 
The  God  of  glory  thundereth  : 
Jehovah  is  upoQ  great  waters. 
The  voice  of  Jehovah  is  power; 
The  voice  of  Jehovah  is  majesty. 
The  voice  of  Jehovah  breaketh  the  cedars, 
Jehovah  breaketh  the  cedars  of  Lebanon; 
He  maketh  them  skip  like  a  calf." 

(Ps.  xxix.  3-6.) 
luJ     A  piece  of  the  broken  branch  I  afterwards  ob- 
0  tained,  and  brought  to  this  country ;  and  I  retain 
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For  "The  Friend." 

Musings  and  Memories. 

FAULT  SEEKING  WILL  BE  FAULT  FINDING. 
Plainness  and  simplicity  in  manners,  attire, 
and  living,  are  very  commendable  virtues,  when 
they  spring  from  the  operation  of  Truth  on  the 
mind.  But  let  us  beware  of  taking  any  credit  to 
ourselves,  if  we  are  exemplary  therein,  or  of  think- 
ing wip  are  getting  good,  as  fast  as  we  cut  oif  the 
marks  of  the  world  and  its  fashionable  fripperies, 
from  ourselves  and  homes.  A  certain  individual 
who  had  just  furnished  his  house  in  the  most 
plain,  and  in  his  eyes,  consistent  manner,  insisted 
that  a  late  valuable  Friend  and  elder  in  the  church 
should  go  in  and  see  it,  expecting  doubtless  to 
receive  commendation  from  the  aged  Friend.  Af- 
ter examining  the  furniture  and  fixtures  which 
the  owner  was  desirous  of  showing  him,  he  re- 
marked, "and  now,  take  care  that  the  Devil  don't 
get  thee."  This  was  all  his  praise.  The  plain 
furniture  soon  gave  place  to  gay,  and  all  appear- 
ance of  Quakerism  was  lost  in  the  owner  of  the 
house.  There  had  been  plainness  and  simplicity, 
held  and  maintained  in  the  will  of  man,  and  as 
that  will  was  changed,  all  around  was  changed  to 
suit  its  varying  whims  or  impulses. 

Those  who  really  hold  the  doctrine  of  Friends 
on  this  subject  in  sincerity,  as  the  offspring  of  an 
inward  conviction  of  duty,  although  firm  and  set- 
tled in  mind,  are  not  apt  to  be  harsh  and  censo- 
rious in  judging  of  others.  They  feel  the  limita- 
tions of  Truth  as  respects  themselves,  and  earnest- 
ly long  that  all  should  come  to  know  it  to  regulate, 
their  actions.  Let  every  one  be  thoroughly 
persuaded  in  his  own  mind,  and  as  that  mind  is 
brought  into  the  unity  of  the  Truth,  a  holy  con- 
formity will  be  found  to  prevail  on  this  subject. 
Still  we  shall  not  undertake  to  shut  out  of  the 
kingdom  of  Heaven,  all  those  who  do  not  in  some 
things  see  exactly  as  we  do. 

In  the  amusing  autobiography  of  Lyman 
Beecher,  he  tells  us  that  his  wife  made  and  put 
down  the  first  carpet  in  Bast  Hampton,  the  town 
in  which  they  resided.  His  uncle.  Lot  Benton, 
made  him  a  present  of  money,  and  he  attending 
a  vendue,  bought  a  bale  of  cotton  with  it.  His 
wife  spun  it,  had  it  woven,  and  then  laying  it 
down  in  the  garret,  painted  it  with  oil  colours, 
which  she  mixed  herself.  Soon  after  it  had  been 
put  down  on  the  parlour  floor,  old  Deacon  Tall- 
madge  came  to  see  Lymau.  When  he  reached 
the  door,  he  stopped,  apparently  afraid  of  ven- 
turing in.  "  Walk  in,  Deacon,  walk  in,"  said 
Beecher,  who  was  sitting  within.  "  Why,  I  can't 
th'out  steppin  on't,"  replied  Tallmadge.  After 
surveying  the  carpet  awhile,  the  old  man  broke 
out,  "  D'ye  think  ye  can  have  all  that  and  heaven 
too."  In  the  deacon's  view,  the  cotton  carpet 
had  so  much  of  luxurious  indulgence  and  unchris- 
tian extravagance,  as  to  render  it  doubtful  in  his 
eyes  whether  the  carpet  and  heaven  could  rightly 
appertain  to  the  same  person.  Many  years  since 
I^paid  a  visit  to  our  dear  departed  friend,  Wil- 


lliam  tTackson,  and  can  testify  that  christian 
courtesy,  and  the  true  amenities  of  life,  were  to 
be  found  in  a  dwelling  wherein  was  no  carpet. 
They  had  been  brought  up  without  them ;  they 
did  not  aee  any  need  for  them  to  obtain  them  ; 
but  when  they  visited  the  city  they  never  appear- 
ed to  think  that  a  carpet  on  the  floor  would  shut 
their  religiously  minded  Friends  out  of  the  king- 
dom of  heaven.  They  felt  the  necessity  of  chris- 
tian moderation,  christian  plainness  and  christian 
simplicity  ;  but  they  did  not  think  that  all  men 
should  build  their  houses  after  the  fashion  of  their 
own  log  home  in  Harmony  valleji,  restrict  them- 
selves to  the  same  articles  of  furniture  they  had 
placed  therein,  and  in  every  thing  conform  to  that 
model  they  had  adopted  for  themselves. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  Truth  will  bring 
all  who  fully  submit  to  it,  into  a  general  confor- 
mity; but  the  determined  fault  finder  will  doubt- 
less always  have  or  imagine  causes  of  oflfence, 
even  amongst  the  rightly  concerned.  In  the 
memoirs  of  Elijah  Bobinson  Sabin,  a  methodist 
minister,  we  are  told  that  he  lived  on  terms  of 
friendship  with  and  visited  his  neighbours  of 
other  religious  societies,  some  of  whom  were  fash- 
ionable in  their  attire.  His  wife  sometimes  invit- 
ed the  members  of  his  own  congregation  to  visit 
her,  and  she  had  something  unknown  in  these 
parts,  two  small  brass  candlesticks,  and  a  common 
little  japanned  waiter,  the  whole  not  worth  two 
dollars.  But  some  of  those  ever  on  the  watch  for 
faults,  excepted  against  these.  At  a  meeting  of 
the  congregation  it  is  recorded,  a  sister  (N.  S. 
were  her  initials,)  rose  and  said,  "  I  can't  be  si- 
lent with  such  doings.  I  can't  sit  under  brother 
Sabin's  preaching.  He  goes  with  folks  who  wear 
ruffled  shirts,  and  women  who  curl  their  hair. 
Sister  Sabin  invited  me  to  tea,  and  I  saw  her 
goold  candlesticks,  and  she  sent  around  supper  on 
a  salver."  To  this  speech  amen  was  shouted  by 
one  man  and  one  woman.  It  does  not  appear  that 
the  congregation  generally  quarrelled  with  Sabin 
for  speaking  to  or  even  for  visiting  some  of  his 
neighbours,  or  with  his  wife  for  having  her  brass 
candlesticks  and  a  waiter,  but  the  incident  goes 
to  show  how  small  a  matter  may  stir  up  jealousies, 
and  give  occasion  for  uncalled  for  condemnation, 
where  there  is  a  disposition  on  the  watch  for 
faults. 

It  is  much  easier  to  find  errors  in  those  about 
us,  and  earnestly  to  condemn  them,  than  it  is  to 
discover  our  own  sins,  and  seriously  endeavour  to 
mead  them.  There  is  an  old  English  proverb  to 
the  efi"ect,  that  if  every  person  in  the  world  would 
mend  one,  there  would  be  a  general  improvement. 
People  are  mostly  willing  to  try  their  skill  at 
mending,  but  they  do  not  begin  at  home.  It  does 
not  tend  to  the  abasement  of  the  creature,  to  tell 
another  that  he  is  in  error,  that  he  has  departed 
from  the  truth,  and  that  if  he  ever  would  get  to 
heaven  he  must  change  his  course  of  life,  and  do 
as  we  say.  No  1  this  is  a  very  difi"erent  thing 
from  getting  down  into  that  lowly  condition  of 
mind,  wherein  we  can  feel  how  deeply  we  have 
ourselves  departed  from  the  inward  law,  and  in 
true  abasedness  of  spirit,  seek  to  the  Lord  Jesus, 
that  he  would  through  the  baptisms  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  of  fire,  purge  our  hearts,  and  fit  and 
prepare  us  to  be  his  humble,  watchful,  unwaver- 
ing disciples. 

Lately  looking  into  a  pamphlet  which  some  self 
confident  ones  had  put  forth,  I  was  struck  with 
the  lack  of  concern  for  themselves,  and  the  abun- 
dance apparently  manifested  for  others.  It  re- 
minded me  of  an  anecdote  I  read  many  years  ago 
to  this  effect.  A  minister  in  his  communication 
urged  on  his  hearers  the  necessity  of  each  one 
mending  one,  expecting  of  course  that  they  would 
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see  the  propriety  of  beginning  in  their  own  hearts. 
This  course,  however,  was  not  according  to  the 
tendency  of  human  nature,  as  was  manifested  by 
one,  who  as  he  left  the  place  for  worship  exclaim- 
ed, "I  will  go  home  and  mend  brother  John." 
Anything  rather  thaa  taking  up  the  cross  for 
ourselves;  anything  but  submitting  to  the  purg- 
ing fiery  baptisms,  which  makes  self  of  no  repu- 
tation, and  makes  us  feel  as  though  in  us  dwells 
no  good  thing,  and  which  whilst  making  us  keen 
sighted  to  our  own  infirmities,  keeps  us  from  too 
great  activity  in  seeking  for  those  of  others. 

The  habit  of  constantly  talking  of,  or  writing  of 
the  errors  of  others,  is  a  bad  one,  and  no  christian 
will  experience  a  healthy  growth  in  the  loligious 
life,  whose  food  is  principally  the  sins  and  mis- 
steppings  of  others. 

THE  HOLY  SCRIPTURES. 

Haliburton,  the  celebrated  preacher,  when  he 
was  first  thoroughly  awakened  to  a  sense  of  the 
necessity  of  that  salvation  which  there  is  in  Christ 
Jesus,  and  had  his  understanding  illuminated  to 
perceive  the  great  truths  of  the  Gospel,  tells  us 
that  the  truths  were  unfolded  to  Lis  mind  through 
texts  of  Scripture.  Yet,  he  says  it  was  not  these 
alone  which  conveyed  the  discovery,  "  for  most 
of  the  passages  whereby  I  was  relieved,  I  had 
formerly,  in  my  distresses,  read  and  thought  upon 
without  finding  any  relief  in  them.  But  now  the 
Lord  shined  into  my  mind  hy  them.  Formerly  I 
was  only  acquainted  with  the  letters,  which  pro- 
fits not,  but  now  the  Lord's  words  were  spirit  and 
life. 

"  The  Zi'g'^i  wherein  these  things  were  discover- 
ed was  a  clear,  sparkling  light,  that  had  a  warm- 
ing force  and  reviving  influence  that  I  was  alto- 
gether a  stranger  to  before;  and  one  who  was  a 
Btranger  to  ligi^it,  at  least  to  the  light  of  the  Lord, 
could  not  but  with  pleasure  enjoy  it ;  for  truly 
light  is  sweet,  and  a  pleasant  thing  it  is  for  the 
eyes  to  behold  the  sun." 

The  great  error  of  many  who  treat  on  the  Holy 
Scriptures  in  this  day,  is  placing  them  as  the 
primary  rule  of  faith  and  doctrine,  of  instruction 
and  enlightenment,  instead  of  the  Lord's  Holy 
Spirit,  which  only  can  open  the  mind  savingly  to 
receive  Divine  Truths.  The  influences  of  the 
Spirit  give  that  clear  light  which  only  can  dispel 
the  darkness  and  gloom  of  sin.  The  Lord  Jesus 
is  the  alone  director  of  his  people,  and  it  is  through 
his  spirit  that  he  calls,  instructs,  baptizes,  and 
sanctities  them,  preparing  them  through  the 
power  that  cleanses  and  the  mercy  that  forgives, 
"  to  walk  with  him  in  white."  The  testimony  of 
our  ancient  Friends,  to  the  supremacy  of  the  Lord 
Je.sus  (Jhrist  in  his  church,  is  clear  and  unwaver- 
ing. Their  acknowledgment  of  the  value  and  im- 
portance of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  as  read  in  the 
Lord's  fear,  with  the  mind  open  to  receive  through 
the  instructions  of  his  Spirit,  the  truths  contained 
therein,  are  clear  and  abundant.  They  felt  that 
in  great  mercy,  the  Lord  had  providentially  pre- 
Bervcd  these  records  for  the  benefit  of  his  ciiurch, 
yet  they  could  not  but  see  and  testify,  that  He, 
who  had  caused  them  to  be  given  forth  by  the 
holy  men  of  old,  and  who  had  kept  them  from 
being  lost,  during  the  many  seasons  of  Jewish 
oppression  and  captivity,  was  greater  than  they. 

In  strict  accordance  with  the  testimony  of  Fox, 
Barclay,  Penn  and  Penington,  of  our  forefathers, 
arc  the  following  expressions  of  one  in  modern 
times  :  "01  many  indeed  are  the  diviccs  and 
plausible  wiles  of  our  subtle  adversary  to  lay  waste 
the  obligation  of  daily  purging  under  the  opera- 
tions of  the  cross.  i^Ian  can  be  very  active  with 
his  many  inventions,  and  conceive  that  he  is  doing 
a  great  deal  in  the  work  of  righteousness,  when  in 


truth  it  is  nothing  more  than  the  efforts  of  his 
own  will,  aiming  to  make  the  creature  conspicu- 
ous, and  drawing  upon  him  the  applause  of  men. 
A  great  deal  is  said  and  done  to  enforce  the 
opinion  that  a  knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
is  almost,  if  not  exclusively  essential  to  our  salva- 
tion, hence  many  may  be  induced  to  get  them  by 
rote,  and  conclude  that  if  they  have  them  in  pos- 
session they  are  safe,  when  at  the  same  time,  the 
influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit  graciously  granted 
by  our  Blessed  Redeemer  to  guide  into  all  truth, 
is  scarcely  known  or  even  yegarded.  Many  of  our 
Society,  thus  living  upon  the  surface,  and  much 
unacquainted  with  a  real  travail  of  soul  to  be 
searched  and  purged  from  pollution  of  flesh  and 
spirit,  makes  our  meetings  for  worship  and  dis- 
cipline, often  very  heavy  distressing  seasons.  I 
am  bound  to  the  scriptures  as  a  declaration  of  the 
mind  and  will  of  the  Most  High,  mercifully  dis- 
pensed for  our  instruction  and  help,  and  it  is  my 
practice  to  read  them  daily,  but  the  religion  in- 
culcated by  our  blessed  Lord  is  too  pure  and  re- 
fined to  admit  of  any  external  ohject  in  the  place 
of  him,  the  only  Saviour  of  men.  And  those  only 
are  the  true  advocates  of  the  scriptures  who  are 
daily  and  conscientiously  striving  to  live  accord 
ing  to  the  doctrines  of  self-denial  contained  in 
them." 


be  pushed  down,  and  coils  itself  below  the  bodi 

of  the  vehicle.   The  ventilation  is  also  improved  pi* 

One  style  of  Hansom  has  a  top  which  slides  down '  W 
and  thus  an'  open  carriage  is  provided.    The  cos 

of  vehicles  is  said  to  be  considerably  reduced  bj  !■ 

the  new  mode  of  construction. — Sci.  Amer.  * 
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Selected, 

OBEDIENCE. 
"  The  cup  which  my  Father  hath  given  me,  shall  I 
not  drink  it."  -' 
Do  ye  not  know — do  ye  not  feel — 

How  much  of  earthly  taint 
Lingers  around  the  human  heart. 
And  makes  the  spirit  faint  ? 

How  many  a  foolish,  wrong  desire 

Doth  lead  the  mind  astray, 
In  the  wide  search  for  happiness 

Far  from  the  narrow  way. 

And  even  when  the  light  of  joy 

Is  beaming  o'er  the  heart. 
How  few  are  guided,  by  its  rays. 

To  choose  the  better  part. 

No  !  we  forget,  when  all  around 
Is  smooth,  and  bright,  and  fair, 

The  Being  who  bestows  the  good, 
And  makes  us  all  His  care. 

Aye  !  often-times  forget,  until 

He,  who  is  wise  and  just. 
Sends  down  His  messengers  of  grief 

To  prove  our  love  and  trust. 

Then  not  for  us — oh  I  not  for  us — 

To  say  what  should  be  given 
By  Him,  who  knows  how  much  we  need. 

To  turn  our  hearts  to  Heaven. 


Faith  nankes  man's  heart, 

That  dark,  low,  ruined  thing, 
By  its  rare  art, 

A  palace  for  a  king, 
Iliyhcr  than  proud  Babel's  tower  by  many  a  story  ; 
By  faith  Christ  dwells  in  us,  tlie  hope  of  glory. 

Paper  Carriages. — "  A  Patent  Carriage  Com- 
pany," has  been  formed  at  Birmingham,  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  into  use  sundry  novel  im- 
provements. The  framework  is  of  angle-iron, 
welded.  By  using  this  several  inches  of  space 
are  saved,  and  added  to  the  accommodation.  The 
panels,  which  in  ordinary  cabs  are  of  wood,  in  these 
new  ones  are  of  papier  mache.  The  paper  resem- 
bles leather,  but  is  stiffer  and  very  tough.  Every 
part  of  a  cab  usually  of  wood,  indeed,  is  in  this 
instance  made  of  paper.  The  springs  are  beneath 
the  body,  which  brings  the  wheels  five  inches 
nearer  than  in  the  ordinary  vehicle,  and  yet  also 
gives  additional  room  in  the  width.  The  window 
runs  along  the  roof  on  the  inside,  and  draws  down 
like  a  sash ;  and  there  is  a  sash  door,  which  may 


For  "  The  Friend." 

At  the  suggestion  of  a  worthy  Friend,  the  fol  'J"' 
lowing  account  of  Ruth  Anna  Rutter  has  beei 
copied  for  insertion  in  "The  Friend,"  if  approved 
of ;  and  though  aware  of  its  having  been  publishet 
therein  many  years  ago,  yet  since  that  time  j 
younger  generation  has  arisen,  to  many  of  whori  ^ 
it  will  be  new  and  instructive.  I  can  behold  henf*" 
and  there,  in  our  still  favoured  Society,  many 
the  beloved  youth,  who  feel  constrained  to  bea" 
the  holy  yoke  and  cross  of  Christ,  whose  counten 
ances  and  demeanor  bewrayeth  them  that  thej 
have  been  with  Jesus.  I  feel  my  heart  enlarge( 
with  affectionate  tenderness  towards  these  where 
ever  situated,  desiring  their  growth  and  establish 
ment  on  that  Rock  which  cannot  be  removed,  bu 
abideth  forever.  To  such  as  these  the  perusal  o 
the  various  exercises  and  probations  of  this  dea 
young  woman,  with  the  manner  in  which  he 
Heavenly  Father  led  her  along  step  by  step,  fron 
the  state  of  a  gay  and  thoughtless  child,  to  tha 
of  a  chosen  handmaid,  devoted  to  his  servici 
will,  I  trust,  prove  an  additional  incentive  ^ 
them  to  suffer  themselves,  as  she  did,  to  be  girdd)  " 
and  carried  whither  they  would  not. 

And  may  it  be  that  some  who  have  not  ye 
bowed  their  necks  to  the  yoke,  may  be  inducet 
by  the  perusal  of  her  simple  narrative,  to  seek  i<s  "I 
peace  where  alone  she  was  able  to  find  it,  even  ii 
striving  to  know  and  to  do  the  will  of  him  w" 
became  her  blessed  Leader  and  Instructor, 
dwell  near  to  him,  and  under  his  holy  fear. 

I  have  also  had  in  view  while  copying  th 
another  class  of  dear  young  people,  who,  thou 
not  members  with  Friends,  yet  like  the  subjei 
of  this  account,  feel  secret  drawings  to  attend  on' 
meetings,  and  stirrings  of  good  within  thei 
breasts.  If  any  such  should  "chance  to  read  this! 
may  it  prove  a  blessing,  a  help  and  an  encouraga 
ment  to  them,  and  that  feeling  themselves  wearj 
and  heavy  laden,  they  may  be  induced  to  comil 
to  him  who  will  give  rest  to  their  souls. 

N.  B.  It  appears  the  family  of  R.  A.  Rutte 
resided  at  Pottstown,  Pa.  She  was  afterward,, 
married  to  Jacob  Lindley,  a  valuable  minister  o 
the  Western  Quarterly  Meeting. 


SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  CONVINCEMENT  01" 
RUTH  ANNA  RUTTER. 

I  trust  it  is  in  a  degree  of  the  influence  of  th( 
blessed  Truth,  that  I  now  take  up  my  pen,  ir 
order  to  communicate  the  tender  dealings  of  aij 
Almighty  and  most  merciful  Father  unto  me,  ii: 
the  morning  of  my  day,  that  if  I  am  continued  ii^ 
this  vale  of  mortality  to  future  years,  my  heac 
may  be  reverently  bowed  in  gratitude,  in  taking 
a  little  retrospect  thereof. 

It  pleased  my  Heavenly  Father  to  incline  mj 
heart  to  seek  Him  from  my  infancy;  and  about 
the  fourteenth  year  of  my  age,  I  was  favored  witl 
a  remarkable  visitation  ;  the  beginning  of  whicbi 
I  was  made  sensible  of  one  day,  while  much  in 
terested  in  a  little  piece  of  work;  and  confiniDj!: 
myself  to  my  chamber,  many  serious  reflectiooii 
presented  themselves,  and  in  the  evening,  sittino' 
in  the  parlor  with  my  parents,  brothers  and  sis- 
ters, I  burst  into  tears;  and  all  leaving  the  rooir 
except  my  dear  mother,  she  asked  the  occasion  oi 
my  uneasiness.  I  told  her  I  was  just  thinking  il 
it  should  please  the  Almighty  to  call  me  befon 
the  light  of  another  day,  whether  I  was  in  a  fi 
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'"0  jituation  to  appear  before  his  great  Itfajesty ! 
»»  ihe  talked  suitably  to  me,  and  said  she  made  no 
Wi  oubt  if  I  sought  properly  to  be  rendered  worthy 
std  f  an  inheritance  in  the  kingdom,  I  should  gain 
■i\  ;.    But  I  ffelt  great  distress  that  night,  and  the 
oncern  continued  for  some  time.    One  evening, 
eing  left  alone  with  my  beloved  mother,  and 
*  aving  some  desire  of  improvement,  I  asked  her 
lefi  'hat  books  would  be  suitable  for  me  to  read, 
lei  he  answered  there  was  none  more  suitable  than 
rovi  le  Bible.    This  reply  alfected  me,  and  she  took 
liA  bat  opportunity  to  query  with  me,  what  society  I 
iffit  lought  I  should  join.    I  told  her  I  believed  I 
rto  tiould  be  a  Quaker.    Indeed  I  saw  it  clearly  to 
il(  e  my  duty  to  leave  off  several  of  my  flounces  and 
nji  jperfluous  things,  and  felt  peace  in  giving  up 
is  aereto.     But,  through  unwatchfulness  I  lost 
iiitf  round,  and  became  again  captivated  and  ensnar- 
d  in  the  vain  fashions  and  customs  of  the  world  ; 
nd  my  sister  being  about  to  get  married,  several 
ill  ew  things  were  provided  for  me  on  the  occasion ; 
put  on  my  cushion,  and  dressed  in  the  most 
ishionable  style  for  girls  of  my  age.    I  joiued  in 
ml  11  the  levity  and  mirth  that  was  going  forward, 
sJi  ad  was  at  times  elated ;  but  alas,  that  innocency 
pd  calm  serenity  of  miud  with  which  I  had  been 
{ii  ivored  while  I  lived  in  the  cross  to  my  natural 
iclination,  was  no   longer  in  my  possession, 
very  enjoyment  carried  with  it  a  sting,  and  I 
lit  a  void  which  I  cannot  express;  but  which, 

0  doubt  proceeded  from  the  absence  of  my  be- 
»ved.  Nevertheless  I  pursued  a  gay  line  of  life 
11  turned  of  seventeen ;  though  I  had  often  to 

iliii  Jturn  to  that  season  wherein  I  was  favored  with 
lelj  jligious  thoughtfulness,  and  lamented  in  secret 
ly  situation.    In  the  fall  preceding  the  change 

1  my  dress,  my  sister  invited  me  to  spend  the 
dnter  with  her,  in  order  to  introduce  me  into 
ompany.  I  accordingly  went,  and  frequented 
tie  dancing  assemblies,  theatre,  and  all  places  of 
musement  that  were  usual.  I  also  learned  music, 
aving  a  master  to  attend,  and  I  made  great  pro- 
ciency  therein,  as  I  had  a  natural  ear  and.un- 

tl  ommoa  fondness  for  it.  I  promised  myself  much 
leasure,  and  thought  it  would  fill  up  many  vacant 
:Ours  which  I  should  have  in  the  country;  for, 
rom  the  sensation  that  often  attended  my  mind, 
did  not  think  I  should  continue  long  in  the  cir- 
le  I  was  then  in  ;  and  through  the  course  of  the 
winter,  I  have  since  thought  I  was  under  a  very 
ender  visitation  of  Divine  loVe,  though  at  that 
ime  I  knew  it  not. 

My  mind  was  at  seasons  so  absorbed,  that  even 
?hen  paying  formal  visits,  and  surrounded  with 
ompany,  I  scarce  knew  what  passed,  and  but  few 
xpressions  escaped  my  lips ;  so  that  my  friends 
id  fould  tell  me  I  was  extremely  silent,  and  laugh 
t  me  for  it;  and  indeed  I  was  at  times  almost 
eady  to  conclude  there  was  a  great  degree  of  in- 
ensibility  in  me,  and  natural  uneasiness  of  dis- 
)osition ;  for  notwithstanding  no  exertion  of  my 
fiends,  or  expense  of  my  parents  was  spared,  to 
ender  every  thing  agreeable,  I  was  not  happy. 
Nhen  under  the  hands  of  the  hair  dresser,  tears 
?ould  stream  from  my  eyes,  and  I  could  not  tell 
he  cause,  but  doubtless  it  was  the  chords  of  thy 
j,  )ivine  love,  0  my  Beloved !  operating  in  me  in 
irder  that  I  might  become  wholly  thine  ! 

I  well  remember,  one  afternoon,  being  engaged 
lO  attend  a  large  party,  I  went  up  stairs  to  dress, 
md  sat  before  the  glass  attempting  to  arrange  my 
lair;  but  not  considering  what  I  was  about,  being 
Q  deep  thought,  it  grew  late,  and  I  was  hurried; 
lot  finding  some  of  my  finery  which  I  wanted  to 
juton,  it  flustered  me;  and  feeling  myself  troubled 
n  those  things  which  gave  me  much  uneasiness, 
pain  and  anxiety,  without  knowing  where  to  seek 
•elief,  I  threw  myself  on  the  bed  in  great  agony 
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of  mind,  and  gave  vent  to  many  tears.  After 
some  time  I  arose,  went  down  stairs,  and  made 
some  excuse  to  my  sister  who  expected  to  see  me 
in  full  dress.  But  truly  my  mind  was  not  in  a  fit 
situation  to  join  in  a  large  company,  though  I 
strove  to  hide  the  real  cause.  At  another  time, 
going  with  some  company  to  see  a  play  performed, 
my  mind  was  so  abstracted  from  the  objects  around 
me,  that  I  could  pay  no  attention  to  the  scene, 
but. felt  dejected  and  distressed  to  a  degree  not 
easily  to  be  conceived.  The  last  ball  I  attended, 
was  given  by  some  young  men  of  my  acquaint- 
ance. My  sister  had  a  danee  the  preceding  even- 
ing at  her  house,  and  I  being  very  much  fatigued, 
wished  to  excuse  myself  from  the  ball;  but  it 
being  a  set  company,  and  my  friends  pressing  me 
to  go,  I  yielded,  and  went;  but  had  not  danced 
more  than  two  or  three  dances,  before  I  again  felt 
deep  distress  and  dismay  to  cover  jny  mind.  I 
called  my  brother  and  told  him  I  was  not  well ; 
desiring  him  to  speak  to  one  of  the  servants  in 
waiting  to  go  home  with  me,  as  I  wished  to  leave 
the  room  unobserved.  He  accordingly  did  so, 
and  my  sister  expressed  her  surprise  at  my  quick 
return.  I  pleaded  indisposition,  and  soon  went  to 
bed.  Soon  after  this  I  lost  an  uncle.  He  dying 
suddenly  it  greatly  shocked  and  distressed  me. 
The  next  first-day  evening,  it  bei|^  the  time  of 
the  spring  meeting  (of  Friends)  an  evening  meet- 
ing was  held  at  Pine  street.  A  connexion  of 
mine  asked  me  to  go  with  her.  I  had  frequently 
in  the  course  of  the  winter,  gone  in  there,  when 
my  sister  would  go  on  to  church,  we  living  two 
doors  from  the  meeting-house.  She  and  her  hus- 
band would  sometimes  smile  and  tell  me,  they 
believed  I  intended  to  be  a  Quaker.  I  did  not 
know  it  would  so  soon  be  the  case,  but  felt  a 
secret  satisfaction  in  attending  their  meetings, 
and  generally  sat  near  the  door,  or  in  the  back 
part  of  the  house,  lest  my  gay  appearance  should 
attract  their  attention.  In  the  evening  above 
hinted  at,  we  had  not  sat  long  before  a  Friend  got 
up  and  spoke  :  but  he  was  rather  tedious,  and  my 
friend  soon  proposed  going.  But  I  chose  to  stay, 
and  she  left  me.  After  some  time  dear  D.  Offley 
appeared  largely  in  testimony.  He  mentioned  the 
prospect  he  had  of  some  youtli  then  present  hav- 
ing a  great  work  to  do;  and  spoke  so  closely  to 
my  state  that  I  was  much  struck  with  it,  but  knew 
not  at  that  time  that  it  was  intended  for  me,  and 
thought  how  deeply  those  must  feel,  for  whom  it 
was  intended.  But  although  I  did  not  at  that 
time  take  it  to  myself,  I  had  afterwards  cause  to 
remember  that  solemn  testimony,  and  it  was  a 


strength  to  me. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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Catholicism  in  ihe  United  States. — The  follow- 
ing statistics  of  the  Roman  Catholic  population  in 
this  country  appear  in  a  late  number  of  the  Catho- 
lic world.  In  1808  they  were  l-65th  of  the  whole 
population;  in  1830,  l-29th;  in  1840,  l-18th  ;  in 
1850,  1-llth,  and  in  18a0  1-llth  of  the  total 
population.  Between  1840-50  the  Catholic  in- 
crease was  125  per  cent;  between  1850-60,  109 
per  cent.;  while  that  of  the  whole  people  was  35- 
59.  In  the  southern  States  the  Catholics  consti- 
tute 1-lOth  of  the  whole;  in  the  northern,  l-6th. 
The  northern  States,  including  the  New  England 
States,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin, 
Iowa,  Minnesota,  Kansas,  California,  Oregon,  and 
Washington,  contained,  io  1861,  3,225,000  Cath- 
olics, in  a  total  population  of  18,973,649,  making 
17  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  They  had  1586  priests. 
85  colleges,  39  monasteries  and  123  convents. 
The  southern  States,  including  Missouri,  Ken- 
tucky, Maryland,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Dela- 


ware, Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Soutli  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  Mis.sissippi,  Ar- 
kansas, Louisiana,  Texas,  Florida  and  New  Mex- 
ico, contained  1,226,000  Catholics,  in  12,548,335 
population,  being 9.75  per  cent ;  656  priests;  29 
colleges,  12  monasteries  and  60  convents ;  New 
York  had  800,000  Catholics  and  Pennsylvania 
550,000.  The  negroes  are  generally  Baptists  or 
Methodists.  European  immigration  has  procured 
the  great  numbers  in  the  north.  There  are  nu- 
merous descendants  of  English  Catholic  settlers 
in  Pennsylvania.  Conversions  were  most  numer- 
ous in  New  York  and  Boston.  The  Episcopalians 
and  Unitarians  provide  the  greatest  number  of 
converts;  the  Baptists  and  Methodists  the  least. 
While  the  Catholic  denomination  increased  at  the 
rate  of  80,  125  and  109  percent,  every  ten  years, 
other  denominations  increased  but  20-25  per 
cent.  The  influence  of  immigration  does  not  an- 
swer for  this  rapid  progress.  Two  other  causes 
are  given  ;  population  increases  faster  at  the  north 
than  at  the  south,  and  Catholic  families  than  pro- 
testant.  The  bulk  of  the  Catholic  population  is 
at  the  north.  And  again,  the  conversion  of 
protestants  is  very  considerable.  The  scarcity  of 
ecclesiastics  and  missionaries  alone  prevents  the 
American  'church  from  doubling  its  growth. 
jMixed  marriages  generally  help  the  Church,  and 
houses  of  education  belonging  to  religious  orders. 
— A'".  A.  and  U.  S.  Gazette. 


letters,  &c.  of  Early  Friends. 

(Continued  from  page  24o.) 

llorgan  Watkins  to  Mary  Pennington. 

The  Gate-house,  18th  of  Seventh  mcnth,") 
[ninth  mo.]  j 

Dear  Mary,  In  the  fellowship  of  life  I 

dearly  salute  thee  ;  in  which  thou  mayest  feel  me, 
if  thou  should  never  more  see  me  :  for  I  have  re- 
ceived my  mortal  life  several  times  of  late  from 
the  hand  of  the  Lv,.  '',  and  through  faith  in  his 
power ;  for  when  the  messenger  of  death  would 
have  entered,  it  hath  been  driven  back.  And 
blessed  be  His  name,  who  hath  kept  me,  and 
nineteen  more  here  in  this  close  place,  all  in 
health,  above  these  five  weeks;  notwithstanding 
three  have  been  buried  out  of  this  prison  of  the 
sickness.  But  dreadful  and  terrible  is  the  hand 
of  the  Lord  upon  all  flesh  in  this  wicked  city; 
and  which  is  the  same  upon  the  nation  in  general : 
and  although  it  hath  hitherto  fell  heavily  upon 
the  poorer  sort  of  people,  yet  the  dregs  of  the  cup 
are  reserved  for  the  fat  ones,  and  the  high  ones, 
and  the  proud  ones,  and  the  very  oppressors. 
And  good  is  the  hand  of  the  Lord  to  his  own, 
whose  death  is  gain  : — Blessed  are  they,  who  in 
the  daytime  have  laboured  diligently;  now  night 
comes,  they  lie  down  in  rest  and  peace  :  but  for 
the  idle,  night  hath  surprised  them  as  a  snare, 
before  they  have  arrived  at  Salem,  the  city  of 
peace. 

There  is  a  terrible  cry ; — and  indeed  the  mise- 
ries that  are  upon  many  here,  are  hardly  to  be 
uttered  :  and  yet  wickedness  is  little  abated  in  the 
persecutors,  but  they  are  rather  worse  in  cruelty; 
for  they  have  found  out  a  new  way  to  murder  the 
innocent  and  others  that  they  account  enemies, 
by  thronging  them  into  infected  prisons;  and  so 
their  cruelty  executes  them  in  a  short  time.  Two 
captains  and  a  lieutenant  died  there;  and  several 
more  are  here,  and  nothing  is  laid  to  their  charge. 
Many  are  deceased  aboard  the  ship  of  the  banished 
Friends.  Six  of  them  taken  within  the  Peel  and 
sent  to  Newgate  have  left  the  body,  and  about 
thirty  more  out  of  both  sides  [of  that  prison  ?]  I 
suppose  thou  heard  Turner  is  dead  ;  S.  Fisher  and 
John  Shield  are  deceased,  and  very  many  Friends. 
Many  doctors  of  ph^sicj  yih-o  make  a  great  ado 
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about  stopping  the  disease,  are  dead,  and  several 
priests  :  several  Friends  are  deceased  out  of  the 
White  Lion  [Prison.] 

Friends  are  kept  out  of  the  Bull,  and  the  mayor 
caused  the  door  to  be  boarded  up  close  with  thick 
boards  ;  but  I  think  the  other  meetings  are  quiet. 

The  sickness  breaks  out  exceedingly  hot  in  the 
city,  and  thousands  more  die  than  are  ia  the  bills 
[of  mortality,]  as  I  am  certainly  informed.  Fugge 
the  wicked  master  of  the  ship  is  yet  in  the  Comp- 
ter. Exceeding  great  is  the  exercise  of  Friends 
here,  that  none  knows  but  those  who  are  in  it. 
My  dear  love  salutes  thy  husband,  &c.  Thy  true 
friend  and  brother,  M.  W. 

From  the  Pennington  collection. 

[George  Whitehead,  who,  it  appears,  remained 
in  or  near  the  city  during  this  terrible  visitation, 
thus'  writes  : 

"It  was  a  time  of  great  calamity,  sorrow  and 
heaviness,  to  many  thousands  of  all  sorts;  and 
that  which  added  to  our  Friends'  affliction  was, 
the  hardness  of  our  persecutors'  hearts, — their 
cruelty  and  barbarity  in  imprisoning  and  detain- 
ing so  many  of  them  in  Newgate,  and  in  the 
White  Lion  prison  in  Southwark,  after  the  plague 
was  greatly  broken  forth,  and  many  people  swept 
away  thereby."  G.  W.  proceeds:  "I  had  not 
then  freedom,  satisfaction  or  peace  to  leave  the 
city,  or  Friends  in  and  abouc  London,  in  that 
time  of  such  great  and  general  calamity — no,  not 
when  the  mortality  was  at  its  height;  but  was 
concerned  and  given  up  in  spirit  to  stay  among 
them,  to  attend  to  Friends'  meetings,  to  visit 
Friends  in  prison,  and  at  their  own  houses;  even 
when  many  of  them  lay  sick  of  the  contagion,  both 
in  prison  and  at  their  habitations.  And  in  all 
that  time  the  Lord  preserved  me  by  his  power, 
through  faith,  from  that  infectious  distemper; 
which  mercy  I  esteemed  great  and  wonderful,  and 
hope  ever  thankfully  to  remember,  in  a  living 
sense  of  the  same  divine  hand  which  upheld  and 
preserved  me.  I  well  remember,  that  although 
it  was  judged  the  prisons  were  then  infected  and 
poisoned  with  the  contagion,  I  was  freely  given 
up  to  suffer  imprisonmeot ;  and  on  first-days  I 
touk  my  night  cap  in  my  pocket  when  I  went  to 
meetings,  not  knowing  but  I  might  be  apprehend- 
ed at  some  meeting,  and  committed  to  prison. 
However,  the  Lord  gave  me  faith  to  be  resigned 
to  his  will,  either  to  live  or  to  die  for  his  name 
and  Truth's  sake  ;  and,  through  all  those  dangers 
and  difficulties,  to  bear  my  testimony  in  faithful- 
ness to  his  blessed  power  and  light  of  righteous- 
ness;  and  tlicrehy  sustained  and  wonderfully  pre- 
served my  life,  when  the  cry  and  sound  of  mor- 
tality was  round  about  us,  from  one  end  and  side 
of  the  city  another." 

After  this  visitation  had  subsided,  G.  W.  wrote 
an  afl'ectionate  address  to  his  Friends,  which  is 
given  at  large  in  his  C'hrisfifin  I'rot/rcss  (p.  301  :) 
it  is  entitled  "  ThiKUan  EpiMlc.  for  the  Ri-mDuvt 
of  Friends,  (in d  chosen  of  d'od,  whom  he  liaUi.  yet 
2>reKeri)>;d  to  bear  their  testimony  in  and  about  the 
(ill/  of  London,  16(35."  The  following  extract 
from  this  Epistle  is  thought  worthy  of  being  here 
added : 

"The  life,  peace, satisfaction  and  comfort,  that 
many  innocent  Friends  felt,  and  that  some  express- 
ed and  signilied  on  their  death  beds,  I  am  a  living 
witoesfl  of;  having  several  times  (a.s  the  Jjord  hath 
drawn  me  in  his  love,)  been  present  with  many 
of  them,  whon  they  were  very  low  in  the  outward 
man,  and  with  divers  when  upon  their  death  beds, : 
both  in  that  destructive  place  Newgate,  and  some  l 
other  places.    Yea,  when  sorrow  and  sadness  have . 
seized  upon  my  spirit,  and  my  heart  and  soul  have! 
been  pierced  and  wounded,  at  the  sad  sufferings' 


of  so  many  harmless  lambs,  when  they  were  on 
their  sick  beds  in  these  noisome  holes  and  prisons ; 
yet  at  the  same  time  having  had  a  deep  sense  and 
knowledge  of  the  Lord's  love  and  care  to  tliem  in 
that  condition,  and  having  truly  felt  his  life  and 
power  stirring  amongst  them, — this,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  refreshed  and  revived  my  spirit ;  know- 
ing that  Christ  their  salvation  and  redew.ption 
was  manifest  to  and  in  them,  though  in  that  suf- 
fering state,  as  they  have  followed  and  obeyed  Him 
through  sufferings  and  tribulations.  With  such  to 
live  was  Christ,  [even]  in  that  state,  and  to  die 
was  gain ;  it  being  through  death  that  the  Lord 
had  appointed  the  final  deliverance  of  many,  from 
the  cruelties  and  rod  of  their  oppressors,  and  from 
the  miseries  and  evil  to  come." — Christian  Pro- 
gress, Friends'  Library,  vol.  viii.  p.  335.] 

The  state  of  London  during  this  dreadful  visi- 
tation, seems,  to  have  been  most  deplorable.  The 
following  striking  description  is  taken  from  Ellis  s 
Original  Letters  in  the  British  Museum  ;  the  let- 
ter is  addressed  to  Dr.  Saneroft  from  J.  Tillison, 
and  is  dated  Sept.  14th,  1665,  four  days  previous 
to  the  date  of  the  above  letter  from  Morgan  Wat- 
kins  :  

 "  The  desolation  of  the  city  is  very  great. 

That  heart  is  either  of  steel  or  stone,  that  will 
not  lament  th^|  sad  visitation,  and  will  not  bleed 
for  those  unutterable  woes  ! — What  eye  would  not 
weep,  to  see  so  many  habitations  uninhabited, 
— the  poor  sick  not  visited, — the  hungry  not 
fed, — the  grave  not  satisfied  !  Death  stares  us 
continually  in  the  face,  in  every  infected  person 
tliat  passeth  by  us, — in  every  cof&n  which  is  dai- 
ly and  hourly  carried  along  the  streets.  The 
custom  was  in  the  beginning,  to  bury  the  dead  in 
the  night  only ;  but  now  both  night  and  day  will 
hardly  be  time  enough  to  do  it. — The  Quakers  (as 
we  are  informed)  have  buried  in  their  piece  of 
ground  a  thousand  for  some  weeks  together  last 
past."  

Ellis  Hoolces  to  Margaret  Fell. 
London,  7th  ofNinth  month,  [eleventh  mo.]  1G65. 
Dear  M.  F. — My  dear  love  is  to  thee  and  to 
all  thy  dear  children.   I  have  been  preser- 
ved well,  but  as  a  brand  is  plucked  out  of  the  fire, 
so  has  the  Lord  delivered  me  ;  for  I  have  often 
laid  down  my  head  in  sorrow,  and  rose  as  I  went 
to  bed,  and  not  slept  a  wink,  for  the  groans  of 
them  that  lay  dying;  and  every  morning  I  coun- 
ted it  a  great  mercy  that  the  Lord  gave  me  anoth- 
er day. 

 They  keep  us  out  of  the  meeting  at  the 

Bull  on  the  first  and  fourth-days,  but  on  the  fiftii- 
days  we  meet  therein.  Last  first-day,  they  carried 
Esther  Biddle  and  another  woman  to  prison,  for 
speaking  in  the  street,  and  struck  Esther  over 
the  face  with  their  halberts.  Our  meetings  are 
((uiet  everywhere  else.  Friends  are  generally 
well,  both  in  prison,  in  the  ship,  and  at  Newgate, 
and  those  that  are  at  liberty;  and  not  above  one 
a-day  buried  ;  whereas  Jhere  used  to  be  sixteen  or 
eighteen,  and  sometimes  twenty  a-day  buried;  for 
several  weeks  together  it  was  so. 

Whilst  the  plague  was  raging  in  the  city,  "our 
persecutors  [writes  G.  Whitehead]  took  fitty-five 
of  our  Friends  (men  and  women)  out  of  Newgate 
where  the  distemjjer  also  prevailed;  and  forced 
them  on  board  a  ship  called  the  lilack  Eagle,  in 
order  for  banishment;  which  ship  lay  for  some 
time  in  the  river.  They  were  so  crowded  on 
board,  and  the  distemper  breaking  out  amongst 
them,  most  of  them  were  infected,  and  twenty-se- 
ven of  them  soon  died." — "  I  visited  tliese  Friends 
(continues  Ix.  AVhitehead,)  and  liad  a  meeting 
with  them  on  board;  and  the  Lord  my  God  pre- 
served me,  both  from  the  distomjier,  and  also  from 


banishment ;  wherein  I  did  humbly  confess  h  i  i 
power  and  special  providence,  to  His  own  prai; ;  ' 
and  glory."  [^Christian  Progress,  Friends'  L, 
brary,  vol.  viii.  p.  333.]  The  ship,  after  cons 
derable  detention,  at  length  sailed ;  but  was  take 
in  the  channel  by  a  Dutch  privateer:  and  sailin 
round  by  the  north  of  Ireland  and  Scotland  t 
avoid  re  capture,  the  vessels  at  length  reache 
Holland;  where  the  Friends  (one  half  of  thei 
number  having  previously  died,  as  stated  above, 
were  set  at  liberty  by  the  Dutch,  and  afterward 
all  but  one  returned  to  England. 

For  "Tha  Friend." 

Report  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Tract  Associa 
lion  of  Friends,  for  the  year  1865. 
The  Board  of  Managers  report,  that  there  hav 
been  printed  during  the  year  ending  Third  mont 
1st,  1865  :  7,020  Almanacs  for  1865,  and  47,87 
Tracts.    During  the  same  period  there  have  bee 
taken  from  the  Depository  75,792  Tracts;  27 
Select  Readers;  1,044  Juvenile  Books;  5,38 
Almanacs;  63  Copies  of  Sarah  Grubb ;  11  Spirr 
ual  Progress  of  M.  R.,  and  2,  (bound,)  Naturr 
History;  most  of  which,  excepting  Tracts,  wer' 
sold  for  cash.    Being  an  increase  in  Juvenil 
books  of  145,  and  decrease  in  Almanacs  of  202 
compared  with  last  year. 

The  Tracts  taken  from  the  Depository  hav 
been  designed  for  distribution,  as  follows,  viz  : 
At  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  and  Moyamen- 

sing  Prison,  ....  1,24 
At  the  Almshouse,  West  Philadelphia,  .  41 
Among  Sailors,  on  shipboard,  &c.,  .  1,021 

Among  Soldiers  in  Camps,  Hospitals,  &c.,  3,70' 
In  Schools,  Public  Squares,  and  various 
places  in  the  City  not  particularly  desig- 
nated, ....  7,14 
'  ,  _____ 

Making  a  total  distribution  in  the  City  of  13,541 
In  other  parts  of  Pennsylvania,   .  .  4,33 

In  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  and 

other  New  England  States,      .  .  1,70 

In  New  York,     .  .  .  .67 

In  prisons  in  New  Jersey,  .  .  76 

In  other  places  in  this  State,      .  .  3,52 

In  Delaware,      .  .  .  .39 

In  Maryland,      ....  1,30 
In  Washington,  D.  C,  among  prisoners 

and  others,  ....  1,92 
In  Virginia,  ....  1,91 
In  Ohio,  .  .       ■    .  .  5,22 

In  Indiana,  ....  1,93 
In  Illinois  and  other  Western  States,  .  85 
In  Michigan,      .  .  .  .22 

In  Iowa,  ....  3,13 

Among  Freedmen  in  the  South,  .  .  10 

Among  Indians,  .  .  .  .31 

AuKmg  white  and  coloured  soldiers  at  Fort 
Delaware  and  various  camps  and  hospi- 
tals in  Pennsylvania,  District  of  Colum- 
bia, Kentucky,  Indiana  and  elsewhere,  9,88 
In  Canada,         .  .  .  .10 

At  places  not  particularly  mentioned,     .  17,0$ 

68,9f 

There  have  been  sold,     .  .  .  6,82 

Making  the  total  number  taken  from  the 
Depository  during  the  year,     .  75,79 

Being  an  increase  of  15,042  compared  with  Xtfi 
year.  r 

As  the  demand  for  Qur  publications  continue  | 
l»rger  than  it  was  a  few  years  since,  and  tlie  cof  | 
of  paper  and  printing  has  also  greatly  inereaseo  I 
the  expenses  are  considerably  augmented,  and  w 
hope  our  contributors  will  not  permit  the  usefu. 
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less  of  this  concern  to  be  impaired  for  want  of 
praii  be  necessary  funds. 

Three  Tracts  have  been  added  to  our  series 
liluring  the  past  year :  "  The  Kingdom  of  God 
take  Vithin,"  "  On  Lying/'  and  "  A  Short  Account 
lailio  f  the  Last  Illness  and  Death  of  Helen  Brick 
lumbered  severally,  109,  110,  and  111. 
The  last  of  these  is  particularly  instructive,  as 
tliei  bowing  how  the  operations  of  Divine  Grace,  en 
ghtening  the  soul,  bring  us  to  see  the  evil  of 
lany  things  which  the  world  calls  innocent,  and 
?hat  poor,  undone  creatures  we  are  in  a  state  of 
ature,  and  the  necessity  there  is  for  a  change- of 
eart,  and  of  being  accepted  through  the  redeem- 
■wifig  love  of  Christ  our  Saviour.  » 

The  Managers  have  also  examined  and  approved 
n  account  of  the  providential  deliverances  of  the 
oif  family  at  the  time  of  the  Irish  rebellion  in 
798,  and  have  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  the 
rinting  committee  for  publication  as  a  little 
ook. 

The  account  shows  how  wonderfully  this  family, 
□  d  other'consistent  members  of  the  Society  of 
rieuds  were  preserved  in  a  time  of  close  trial, 
y  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  the  inward  Moui- 
jr,  and  by  a  humble  reliance  in  the  protecting 
i.rm  of  Divine  Goodness,  placing  no  confidence 
1  the  arm  of  flesh  j  it  is  a  very  interesting  and 
1^  istructive  narrative,  especially  at  this  time,  when 
IT  own  beloved  country  is  passing  under  the 
ourge  of  civil  war.  We  commend  it  to  the  se- 
ous  perusal  of  both  younger  and  older. 
The  subject  of  auxiliaries  being  referred  to  the 
[anagers  by  the  Association,  and  claiming  our 
irious  attention,  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
ke  the  matter  in  charge, — who,  after  giving  con- 
derable  attention  to  the  subject,  (tnade  a  report 
'  the  Board,  from  which  it  appears  that  some 
those  auxiliaries  formerly  established  in  dis- 
nt  Yearly  Meetings,  are  now  deriving  their 
ipplies  of  our  publications  through  central  as- 
iciations,  to  whom  our  Tracts  have  been  occa- 
oually  sent  in  large  numbers.  And  they  add, 
'11  lat  while  "  we  would  thei'efore  be  glad  of  the 
I  )rdial  voluntary  co-operation  of  Friends,  particu- 
rly  in  remote  situations,  associated  for  the  pur- 
se of  distributing  our  publications,  and  advan- 
Dg  the  interests  of  the  Association;  we  feel  that 
is  individual  exertion,  to  which  we  must  look, 
aid  in  carrying  out  this  work,  and  we  have  ac- 
)rdingly  been  desirous  of  encouraging  the  con- 
nued  assistance  of  those  who  may  have  former- 
■  labored  in  auxiliary  associations,  as  also  of 
1,  who  are  willing  to  aid  us  in  judiciously 
acing  these  treatises  before  the  public." 
From  time  to  time,  instances  have  come  to  the 
aowledge  of  the  Managers,  where  the  witness 
r  Truth,  has  been  reached  in  the  hearts  of  in- 
viduals,  through  the  reading  of  our  Tracts.  We 
ere  informed  lately  of  a  person  whose  mind  was 
>  much  impressed  upon  reading  that  on  "  Pro- 
ne Swearing,"  that  he  was  enabled  afterwards 
1  abstain  from  this  wicked  and  degrading  prac- 
ce. 

Another,  who  in  the  course  of  legal  practice 
id  been  in  the  habit  of  using  and  administering 
iths,  upon  reading  the  Tract  on  that  subject,  be- 
ime  convinced  that  all  swearing  was  inconsis- 
nt  with  the  precepts  of  our  Saviour,  and  after- 
ards  abstained  from  the  use  of  oaths.  An  indi- 
dual  not  long  since,  was  thrown  into  prison  on 
ispicion  of  crime,  and  while  there,  fearing  he 
ould  not  be  able  to  prove  his  innocence,  or  ever 
igain  his  liberty,  became  exceedingly  dejected  in 
is  mind,  amounting  almost  to  despair  :  and  in 
lis  low  state  was  tempted  to  take  his  own  life, 
ad  was  about  to  commit  the  fatal  act  when  his  at- 
intiou  was  arrested  by  one  or  two  of  our  Tracts 


which  had  been  left  on  the  table  by  a  visitor. 
He  concluded  to  read  them,  and  while  thus  en- 
gaged light  and  hope  seemed  to  dawn  on  his  mind, 
and  the  language  to  arise,  "  May  there  not  yet  be 
hope  for  me?"  and  dwelling  on  the  subject,  he 
was  enabled  to  see  the  nature  of  the  temptation 
by  which  he  had  been  assailed.  Not  long  after 
he  was  unexpectedly  released. 

While  each  one  of  us  should  be  honestly  en- 
gaged to  do  our  du(iy,  without  looking  too  much 
outward  to  see  what  effect  is  produced,  or  what 
fruit  is  brought  forth,  yet,  it  is  animating  and  en- 
couraging, sometimes  to  feel,  that  our  labor  of 
love  has  been  blessed  in  its  results.  And  we  be- 
lieve there  is  a  degree  of  this  kind  of  encourage 
ment  to  induce  us  to  use  proper  diligence  in  the 
publication  and  spread  of  the  valuable  matter 
comprised  in  our  series. 

On  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Managers, 

Edward  Maris,  Cleric. 

Philadelphia,  Third  month  9th,  1865. 

Synopsis  of  the  Treasurer' s  Account. 

RECEIPTS. 

Balance  on  hand  Third  Mo.  1st,  1864,  $252  84 
Received  Subscriptions  and  Donations,  583  00 
Legacy  of  Townsend  Sharpless,  800  00 
Interest  on  Investments,  .  68  40 
Sales  and  Collections  by  the 


move  freely 
ing  God  \" 


walking,  and  leaping,  and  prais- 


Agent, 


252  43 


$1,406 
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EXPENDITURES. 

Paid  for  Paper,          .        .        .  . 

$432 

25 

u  u 

Printing,      .        .        .  . 

105 

80 

il  (I 

Binding,       .        .        .  . 

16 

32 

U  li 

Folding  and  Stitching,  . 

73 

16 
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Stereotyping, 

22 

35 

((  u 

Calendar  for  1866, 

15 

00 
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Insurance,     .        .        .  . 

10 

75 

U  11 

Serving  Notices  and  preparing 

Room  for  Meeting,  &c. 

14 

48 

u  u 

Commissions  for  collecting  sub- 

scriptions, .        .        .  . 

51 

50 

u  u 

Salary  of  Agent,  . 

100 

00 

i(  a 

Certificate  for  $800,  Philadel- 

phia 6  per  cent.  Loan, 

288 

90 

Balance  onhandThird  mo.  1st.,  1865,  . 

276 

16 

% 

1,406 
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OFFICERS  OP  THE  ASSOCIATION. 
The  following  Friends  were  appointed  to  fill 
the  respective  ofBces  of  the  Association  for  the 
ensuing  year : — 

Clerh. — Mark  Balderston. 
Treasurer. — Elton  B.  Gifford. 
Managers. — John  C.  Allen,  Edward  Richie, 
Horatio  C.  Wood,  Charles  J.  Allen,  William 
Kinsey,  Samuel  Allen,  Joseph  S.  Elkinton,  Isaac 
Morgan,  Jr.,  George  J.  Scattergood,  Jacob  W. 
Fry,  Edward  Maris,  John  S.  Stokes,  Philip  P. 
Dunn,  Samuel  Bmlen,  William  U.  Ditzler. 

The  Annual  Meeting  is  held  in  the  Arch  Street 
Meeting-house,  on  the  last  Fourth-day  in  the 
Third  month,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening. 


Whatever  thy  besetting  sin  is,  observe  narrowly 
the  occasions  of  it :  pray  before  the  enemy  comes. 
Do  not  think  this  a  still  formal  way.  Thou  hast 
not  yet  learned  to  live  in  His  presence  like  the 
holy  aneels,  and  until  then,  thou  must  use  ways 
of  learning  it.  God  will  teach  thee,  but  not  with- 
out pains  of  thy  own.  It  is  painful  that  we  should 
need  any  help  to  remind  us  of  Him  who  so  loves 
us  :  yet  we  are  weak,  and  things  of  sense  take  us 
up;  and  our  only  help  is',  to  own  our  weakness, 
and  not  slight  any  remedy.    Hereafter  we  shall 


Coffer  in  the  Sea. — Two  French  chemists 
some  few  years  since  demonstrated  that  the  ocean 
contained  a  notable  portion  of  silver.  Subse- 
quently^ese  and  other  philosophers  have  again 
been  at  work  upon  the  same  subject.  They  tell  us 
that,  calculating  the  whole  ocean,  it  cannot  con- 
tain less  than  two  millions  of  tons  of  silver  in 
solution.  The  truth  of  this  statement  is  veri- 
fied by  experiments  tried  in  various  parts  of 
'the  world — one  more  famous  than  the  rest  by 
Field,  an  english  chemist,  who  lives  at  Coquimbo, 
Chili.  The  water  he  analyzed  was  taken  from 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  afforded  the  same  result  as 
that  which  the  Freoch  chemist  obtained  from 
water  taken  off  St.  Malo,  France,  in  the  English 
Channel.  That  the  ocean  should  contain  minute 
portions  of  every  substance  of  the  globe  that  is 
soluble  in  saline  water  is  not  surprising  ;  therefore 
we  are,  in  a  measure,  prepared  for  the  further 
discovery  that  the  "old  greybeard,"  ocean,  con- 
tains also  an  enormous  quantity  of  copper — a  fact 
recently  proved  in  the  laboratory  of  a  London  con- 
tributor, Septimus  Piesse.  The  beautiful  blue 
color  of  portions  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  is 
due,  he  says,  to  an  ammonical  salt  of  copper, 
while  the  greenness  of  other  seas  is  owing  to  the 
chloride  of  copper.  The  method  of  extracting 
silver  from  the  sea  is  one  of  simple  affinity. 
Granulated  copper  being  suspended  in  the  briny 
waves,  any  silver  salt  that  is  contained  therein  is 
decomposed,  a  portion  of  the  copper  is  dissolved, 
and  the  silver  is  precipitated  thereon,  from  which, 
it  is  afterwards  parted  by  the  usual  means  adopted 
in  every  laboratory.  By  a  happy  analogy,  Mr. 
Piesse  separated  copper  from  the  sea  by  the  same 
process.  His  experiments  were  performed  be- 
tween the  ports  of  Marseilles,  on  the  French 
Mediterranean  coast,  and  Nice,  in  Sardinia.  A 
bag  of  nails  and  scrap  iron  was  suspended  at  the 
side  of  the  steamer  which  plies  between  these  pla- 
ces, and  after  the  first  voyage  (about  twelve  hours,) 
copper  was  indicated  to  be  present  on  the  iron. 
Four  separate  voyages,  however,  were  made  be- 
fore the  bag  of  iron  was  removed  to  the  laborato- 
ry ;  then  the  quantity  of  copper  was  found  to  be 
so  great  that  much  surprise  was  shown  that  the 
presence  of  this  metal  had  not  been  previously 
discovered,  especially  when  the  action  of  sea  wa- 
ter on  ships'  bottoms  has  been  long  known. — 
31ining  and  Pet.  Standard. 


HE  fb;ibhd. 


FOURTH  MONTH  22,  1865. 


Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  convened  on 
Second-day  the  17th,  and  is  in  session  when  our 
paper  goes  to  press.  We  hope  to  furnish  our 
readers  with  some  account  of  its  proceedings  in  a 
future  number. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

United  States. — Assassination  of  the  President.  — 
Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the  United  States,  died 
at  twenty-two  minutes  past  seven  o'clock,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  15th  inst.,  from  the  effects  of  a  wound  received 
on  the  previous  evening  at  Ford's  Theatre,  Washington. 
The  theatre  was  densely  crowded,  it  having  been  an- 
nounced in  the  papers  that  General  Grant  would  also 
be  present,  but  the  latter  declined  and  took  a  late  train 
for  New  Jersey.  During  the  third  act,  and  while  there 
was  a  temporary  pause  for  one  of  the  actors  to  enter, 
the  report  of  a  pistol  was  heard,  which  merely  attracted 
attention  but  suggested  nothing  serious  until  a  man 
rushed  to  the  front  of  the  President's  box  waving  a  long 
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dagger  in  his  right  hand,  and  exclaiming,  Sic  semper 
iyranmts  !  immediately  leaped  from  the  box,  to  the  stage 
beneath,  and  ran  across  to  the  opposite  side  ;  thus  mak- 
ing his  escape  amid  the  terror  and  confusion  of  the  mo- 
ment, from  the  rear  of  the  theatre,  and  mounting  a  horse 
■which  was  in  waiting,  fled.  The  President  was  shot  on 
the  left  side  of  the  head  behind  the  ear,  the  ball  lodg- 
ing in  the  brain.  He  was  unconscious  during  the  re- 
maining hours  of  life. 

Attcm2>led  Murder  of  the  Secretary  of  Slate. — While  the 
excitement  at  the  theatre  was  intense,  on  account  of  the 
horrid  tragedy  which  had  just  transpired,  reports  were 
circulated  that  Secretary  Seward  had  also  been  assas- 
sinated.   It  appears  that  about  ten  o'clock  p.  m.,  a  ruf- 


ing  Gen.  Grant's  absence.  Gen.  Weitzel  holds  Peters- 
burg with  coloured  troops.  The  Whig  publishes  the 
oath  of  allegiance  which  is  required  of  citizens.  The 
Provost  Marshall's  office  was  crowded  with  people  anx- 
ious to  take  it,  and  the  only  question  among  the  citizens 
seemed  to  be,  who  should  be  the  first  to  renew  their 
allegiance  to  the  United  States. 

The  rebel  President,  Jefferson  Davis,  issued  a  procla- 
mation at  Danville,  on  the  5th  inst.  He  still  breathes 
the  language  of  defiance,  and  declares  that  no  peace 
shall  be  made  until  the  invaders  of  Virginia  shall  be 
driven  from  every  foot  of  her  territory.  Lynchburg  has 
been  surrendered  to  the  Union  forces.  The  intelligence 
of  the  President's  death  created  the  greatest  consterna- 


fian  succeeded  in  forcing  his  way  into  the  chamber  to^tion  in  Richmond,  thejjeople  fearmg  the  consequences 
■which  the  Secretary  had  for  sometime  been  confined  "  '  "  '  '  j--^. 
by  injuries  received  in  a  fall  from  his  carriage.  At  the 
door  of  the  room  he  was  confronted  by  the  Secretary's 
son,  Frederick  W.  Seward,  who  endeavored  to  prevent 
his  entrance.  The  assassin  quickly  disabled  him  by  a 
violent  blow  on  the  head  witb  some  heavy  weapon, 
fracturing  his  skull  badly  and  felling  him  senseless  to 
the  floor.  Major  Seward,  another  son  of  the  Secretary, 
and  two  other  persons  in  the  room,  were  next  attacked 
and  disabled,  some  of  them  receiving  frightful  and  dan- 
gerous wounds.  The  man  next  rushed  upon  the  Secre- 
tary, who  was  lying  in  bed,  and  inflicted  three  severe 
stabs  in  the  neck.  The  assassin  then  rushed  down 
stairs,  mounted  his  horse  at  the  door,  and  rode  off  be- 
fore an  alarm  could  be  sounded,  and  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  murderer  of  the  President.  It  was  for  some 
time  feared  that  the  wounds  of  Secretary  Seward  and 
Frederick  Seward  would  prove  mortal,  but  on  the  17th 
their  physicians  reported  the  f(jrmer  out  of  danger  and 
the  latter  improving. 

The  Perpetrators. — The  murderer  of  the  President  is 
believed  to  be  J.  Wilkes  Booth,  of  Harford  Co.,  Md.,and 
his  accomplice  who  attempted  the  life  of  Secretary 
Seward,  is  said  to  be  John  Surratt,  of  Prince  George 
county,  in  the  same  State.  The  trunk  of  Booth  was 
searched  and  letters  found  containing  evidence  that 
these  atrocious  crimes  were  the  result  of  a  conspiracy 
in  which  other  parties  in  the  rebel  interest  were  like- 
wise implicated.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
plot  contemplated  the  destruction  of  several  other  pro- 
minent individuals,  including  the  Vice-President  and 
Secretary  of  War.  Notwithstanding  immediate  mea- 
sures were  taken  for  the  apprehension  of  the  suspected 
parties,  their  jilans  for  escape  were  so  well  laid  that 
they  had  eluded  pursuit  up  to  the  18th  inst.  It  appears, 
from  one  of  the  letters  found  in  Booth's  trunk,  that  the 
murder  was  planned  before  the  last  inauguration  of 
President  Lincoln,  but  fell  through  then  because  the  ac- 
complice wished  it  delayed  "  uutil  Richmond  could  be 
heard  from." 

The  New  President. — Andrew  Johnson,  of  Tennessee, 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  upon  whom  the 
constitution  devolves  the  duties  of  President  at  this  mo- 
mentous crisis,  appeared  before  the  Chief-Justice  of  the 
United  States  at  II  a.  m.,  on  the  15th  inst.,  and  took 
the  oath  of  oflice  as  President  of  the  United  States,  as- 
suming its  duties  and  functions.  He  soon  after  met  the 
heads  of  Departments  for  the  transaction  of  business. 
The  President  formally  announced  that  he  desired  to  re- 
tain the  present  Secretaries  of  Departments  as  his  Cabi- 
net, and  that  he  wished  them  to  discharge  their  respec- 
tive duties  in  the  same  manner  as  before  the  recent  de- 
plorable event.  He  appointed  William  Hunter,  Acting 
Secretary  of  State  during  the  disability  of  Wilham  H. 
Seward,  and  of  his  son  Frederick  W.  Seward,  the  As- 
sistant Secretary.  Andrew  Johnson  was  born  in  Raleigh, 
N.  C,  near  the  close  of  the  year  1808,  and  is  couse- 
qutnlly  in  his  ."iTth  year. 

CnptuTc  of  Mobile. — On  the  9th  inst.,  Spanish  Fort  and 
Fort  HIakely,  below  the  city,  were  taken  by  assault,  and 
on  the  same  day  the  Federal  forces  proceeded  to  Mobile, 
■which  was  captured  with  very  slight  resistance;  part 
of  the  rebel  garrison  retreating  by  way  of  Chickasaw 
Bayou,  and  part  up  the  river  in  boats.  About  300  guns, 
■with  a  large  amount  of  ordnance  stores,  &c.,  were  left 
by  the  rebels.  At  Spanish  Fort,  700  prisoners  were 
captured,  and  at  Fort  Blakcly  more  than  5000. 

Aitbama. — General  Wilson  is  reported  to  have  cap- 
tured the  rebel  General  Roddy  and  all  his  command. 

Xorlh  Carolina. — The  army  of  Gen.  Sherman  is  again 
in  motion,  and  at  the  lust  dales  was  approaching  Raleigh. 
Information  has  been  received  by  the  government  from 
Gen.  Sherman,  that  he  was  in  communication  with 
Gen.  Johnston,  with  a  view  to  the  surrender  of  the  latter. 
Sherman  would  offer  the  same  terms  that  Gen.  Grant 
did  to  Lee,  and  it  was  supposed  they  would  be  accepted. 
Johnston  is  reported  to  have  about  30,000  men  and  200 
pieces  of  artillery. 

Virfjinia. — General  Ord,  commands  at  Richmond,  dur- 


Moseby,  the  rebel  gue4illa,  has  ofi'ered  to  surrender  to 
Gen.  Hancock  upon  the  terms  of  Lee's  surrender. 

Cessation  of  Recruiting. — On  the  13th  inst.,  an  order 
was  issued  from  the  War  Department,  to  stop  all  draft- 
ing and  recruiting  in  the  loyal  States;  to  curtail  pur- 
chases for  arms,  ammunition,  &c.,  and  reduce  the  ex- 
penses of  the  military  establishment  generally.  The 
intention  is  also  announced  to  remove  all  military  re- 
strictions upon  trade  and  commerce,  so  far  as  may  be 
consistent  with  the  public  safety. 

Lee's  Army. — Detailed  dispatches  of  the  surrender  of 
Gen.  Lee,  show  that  there  was  no  other  alternative. 
From  Petersburg  to  Farmville,  the  roads  were  strewed 
with  guns,  supplies  and  wagons,  and  the  army  was  re- 
duced by  desertion  and  capture  to  less  than  25,000  men. 
Immediately  on  the  surrender.  General  Grant  ordered 
25,000  rations  to  be  furnished  the  rebels,  which  were 
joyfully  received  by  them. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  342,  including  40 
deaths  and  interments  of  soldiers. 

The  Markets,  cfc. — The  following  were  the  quotations 
on  the  17th  inst.  New  York. — American  gold  opened 
at  153  and  sold  down  to  148,  closing  at  149J.  United 
States  six  per  cents,  1881,  108,};  ditto,  5-20,  106|.  The 
money  market  easy  at  5  and  6  per  cent,  for  call  loans, 
and  7  a  10  for  commercial  paper.  Superfine  State  flour, 
$7.25  a  $7.50.  Shipping  Ohio,  $8.10  a  $8.40.  Balti- 
more flour,  fair  to  extra,  $9.60  a  $10.20.  Good  spring 
wheat,  $1.63  ;  common  red  western,  $1.60  a  $1.65  ; 
amber,  do.  $1.80  a  $1.85.  Oats,  85  a  90  cts.  Rye, 
$1.05.  Yellow  corn,  $1.35  a  $1.38.  Middlings  cotton, 
34  a  35  cts.  Philadelphia. — Superfine  flour,  $7.50  a 
$7.75,  extra  and  fancy  brands,  $8.25  a  $11.  Prime  red 
wheat  $2.10  a  $2.15;  white,  $2.20  a  $2.30.  Yellow 
corn,  $1.25.  Oats,  81  a  82  cts.  Barley,  $1.  Clover  seed, 
$17.25  a  $17,50.  About  1400  beef  cattle  were  offered 
and  sold  at  from  $14  to  $22,  for  common  to  prime,  and 
$23  for  a  few  of  extra  quality.  Hogs,  $17  a  $18.50  the 
100  lbs.  net.  Sheep  sold  at  9  a  10  cts.  per  lb.  gross  for 
clipped,  and  llj  a  12J  cts.  for  wool  sheep. 

Tlie  3Iovemenis  of  Jeff.  Davis. — It  is  stated  that  on  the 
10th  inst.  the  rebel  President  was  at  Macon,  Geo.  The 
correspondent  of  the  Baltimore  American,  who  has  just 
returned  from  Havana,  was  there  informed  by  a  bank 
ofiicer,  that  Davis  had  a  deposit  of  $160,000  in  gold  in 
one  of  the  Havana  banks. 

Charleston,  S.  C. — On  the  14th  inst.,  Gen.  Anderson 
raised  on  Fort  Sumter  the  flag  of  the  United  States, 
which  was  taken  down  by  him  just  four  years  previously. 
Many  persons  of  distinction  were  present,  and  the  cere- 
monies are  described  as  highly  interesting  and  impres- 
sive. An  eloquent  address  was  delivered  by  Henry 
Ward  Beecher.  \ 
FoREiG.v. — News  from  Europe  to  the  4th  inst.  Richard 
Cobden,  the  distinguished  member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons died  on  the  2d  inst.  He  was  in  the  61st  year  of 
his  age.  Palmerston,  Bright  and  D'Israeli  spoke  on  the 
occasion  in  terms  of  warm  eulogy. 

The  American  Minister  at  Lisbon  had  demanded  satis- 
tiou  for  tlie  filing  upon  the  Niagara  and  Sacramento, 
and  requested  the  dismissal  of  the  Governor  of  the  Fort, 
and  that  a  salute  of  21  guns  be  given  to  the  American 
flag. 

In  the  Spanish  Cortes,  the  bill  for  the  abandonment 
of  St.  Domingo  has  been  adoiited  by  a  vote  of  153  to 
68.  Narvaez  declared  that  Spain  respected  her  proper 
rights,  but  it  was  necessary  to  adopt  a  conciliatory 
policy. 

Advices  from  Brazil  state  that  Montevideo  has  been 
occupied  by  the  Bra/.illian  forces. 

The  Liverpool  cotton  market  continued  declining. 
Flour  and  breadstnlTs  dull  and  rather  lower. 

Two  Days  Later. — Madrid  papers  stale  that  the  Portu- 
guese government  has  acceded  to  the  demand  of  the 
American  Minister  for  the  removal  of  the  Governor  of 
IJelene  Fort.  The  pirate  Shenandoah  was  still  at  Mel- 
bourne on  the  23d  of  Second  month.  The  Australian 
authorities  had  refused  to  furnish  Ibis  vessel  Trith  sup- 
plies. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  W.  Pearson,  lo.,  $2,  to  No.  32,  vol.  39, 
from  N.  P.  Hall  and  T.  Morland,  O.,  per  W.  Hall,  Agt., 
$2  each,  vol.  38  ;  from  J.  Bailey,  O.,  per  A.  Garretsom 
Agt.,  $2,  to  No.  34,  vol.  39  ;  from  W,  P.  Deweese,  lo';;! 
per  W.  P.  Bedell,  Agt.,  $2,  to  No.  34,  vol.  39  ;  from  %\ 
Dixon,  lo.,  per  N.  Warrington,  Agt.,  $2,  vol,  38. 

Errata. — The  Receipt  which  appears  in  our  issue  o: 
3d  mo.  18th,  p.  232,  as  "  N.  P.  Hall,  Agt.,  0.  $2,  vol 
38,"  should  read  "  Wilson  Hall,  0.,  $2,  voL  38." 


NOTICE. 

The  Stated  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Haverford  School 
Association,  will  be  held  on  Second-day,  Fifth  month 
8th  (prox.)  at  4  o'clock  p.  m.,  at  the  committee  room. 
Arch  street  meeting-house,  in  this  city. 

Philip  C.  Garrett, 

Philada.,  4th  mo.  I7th,  1865.  Secretary. 


WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 

The  Summer  Session  of  the  School  will  commence  on 
the  8th  of  Fifth  month  next. 

Pupils  who  have  been  regularly  entered  and  who 
by  the  cars  from^Philadelphia,  can  obtain  tickets  at  the 
depot  of  the  West  Chester  and  Philadeli)hi|  Railroad, 
corner  of  Thirty-first  and  Market  streets.  West  Phihidel- 
phia,  by  giving  their  names  to  the  Ticket  Agent  there, 
In  such  case  the  passage  will  be  charged  at  the  school, 
to  be  paid  for  with  other  iucidental  charges  at  the  close 
of  the  term.  Conveyances  will  be  at  the  Street  RoajJ 
Station  on  Second  and  Third-days  (the  8th  and  9th  o) 
Fifth  month)  to  meet  the  trains  that  leave  West  Philai) 
delphia  at  7.35  and  10.30  A.  m.,  and  2.15  p.  m.  A 

Baggage  may  be  left  either  at  Thirty-first  ani  Ml 
Market  streets  or  at  Eighteenth  and  Market.    If  left  at 
the  latter  place,  it  must  be  put  under  the  care  of  H. 
Alexander,  who  will  convey  it  thence  to  Thirty-first  andi 
Market  at  a  charge  of  10  cents  per  trunk,  to  be  paid  ts 
him.  It  should  be  delivered  at  Eighteenth  street,  thirt;|  ™ 
minutes  before  car  time,  to  ensure  its  going  in  the  ne:^  B] 
train  from  Thirty-first  street.    Those  who  prefer  caq  itl 
have  their  baggage  sent  for  to  any  place  in  the  built-u| 
portion  of  the  Ctty,  by  sending  word  (through  the  post 
office  or  otherwise)  to  H.  Alexander,  N.  E.  corner  A 
Eighteenth  and  Market  streets,  so  as  to  reach  him  oi 
the  day  previous.    His  charge  in  such  case  for  taking 
baggage  to  Thirty-first  and  Market  streets,  will  be  2j 
cents  per  trunk. 

During  the  Sessiok,  small  packages  for  the  pupils, 
left  at  Friends'  Book  Store,  No.  304  Arch  street. 
Sixth-days,  before  12  o'clock,  will  be  forwarded  ;  ai 
passengers  for  the  school  will  be  met  at  the  Street  Road 
Station,  on  the  arrival  of  the  first  train  from  the  City,j 
every  day  except  First-days. 

Philada.  Fourth  month,  1865. 


WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 
Two  Assistant  Teachers  will  be  wanted  on  the  Boy^ 
side,  to  enter  on  their  duties  at  the  commencement  ot 
next  Session. 

Application  may  be  made  to  Joseph  Scattergoodj 
No.  413  Spruce  street;  or  to  Jeremiah  Hacker,  No.  3lft| 
South  Fourth  Street,  Philadelphia.  I 


DIVINE  PROTECTION  THROUGH  EXTRAORDIN- 
ARY  DANGERS  DURING  THE  IRISH  REBELLION 
IN  1798. 

A  brief  narrative  of  the  remarkable  preservation  of 
the  family  of  Jacob  A.  Goff,  of  ihe  county  of  Wexford,, 
in  Ireland,  amid  the  awful  scenes  enacted  in  that  dis-l 
trict  in  1798,  has  just  been  published  by  the  Tract  .\ -^o-i 
ciation  of  Friends,  in  the  form  of  a  small  bonk,  ami  is 
now  to  be  had  at  Friend's  Book  Store,  No.  304  Arch  St. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

NEAR  FBANKFOUD,  (TWENTY-THIKD  WARD,  PHILADELPHIA.) 

Physician andSuperiutendent, — JoshuaU.  Wobtuinq- 
TON,  M.  D. 

Application  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  may  bi 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  to  Charlks  Ellis,  Clerk 
of  the  Board  of  Managers,  No.  637  Market  Street,  Phite' 
delphia,  or  to  any  other  Member  of  the  Board. 


Died,  Fourth  month  Uth,  1865,  John  Gray,  in  tL, 
81st  year  of  his  age,  a  member  of  West  Grove  ParticulatI 
and  of  New  Garden  Monthly  Meeting,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

WM.  H.  PILE,  PRINTER, 
No.  214  Pear  street,  between  Dock  and  Third. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

Some  Acconnt  of  the  Convincoment  of 
Bath  Anna  Ratter. 

(Continued  from  page  269.) 

About  the  Fourth  month  I  returned  home;  and 
on  afterwards  was  invited  to  a  wedding ;  and 
ing  again  in  a  careless,  thoughtless  state,  was 
eased  with  the  thoughts  of  having  the  opportu- 
by  to  display  my  fine  clothes ;  but  a  few  nights 
)er  this  I  had  a  dream  which  made  considerable 
pression  on  my  mind.  The  next  day,  sitting 
th  a  near  ijelative,  with  whom  I  was  very  inti- 
ite,  I  related  my  dream  to  her,  and  told  her  I 
lieved  there  would  be  a  death  in  the  family, 
hilst  we  were  conversing  together  there  seemed 
loud  or  mist  which  overshadowed  me,  and  I 
t  as  if  I  was  raised  off  the  chair.  I  believe  I 
,s  at  that  moment  insensible  to  every  thing 
lund  me,  my  countenance  changed,  and  my 
isin  in  some  surprise  asked  me  what  was  the 
jiB)  tter.  I  told  her  I  felt  very  strangely,  and 
rst  into  a  flood  of  tears.  When  a  little  re- 
ered,  I  told  her  if  nothing  happened  to  myself, 
in  the  fanlily,  never  to  mention  the  situation  I 
been  in.  My  mind  then  became  awfully  im- 
ssed  with  the  thoughts  of  death,  and  the  neces- 
of  being  prepared.  On  the  succeeding  day  I 
krd  of  the  decease  of  a  little  cousin,  who  died 
09-  short  illness,  and  when  we  were  assembled  to 
nd  his  burial,  two  children  out  of  one  family 
e  carried  by  the  door,  who  died  of  the  same 
lease.  All  these  things  had  a  tendency  deeply 
awfully  to  impress  my  mind.  I  seemed  in  a 
e  of  amazement  and  distress,  and  was  willing 
ieliver  myself  up  to  the  Lord,  but  knew  not 
alioi  at  step  to  take.  All  was  dark  and  gloomy  be- 
me.    May  I  never  forget  the  night  I  passed 


;r  the  funeral.  A  veil  of  thick  darkness  seemed 


over  me,  and  the  terrors  of  an  angry  Grod  en- 
]j{iBipassed  me  about.    A  near  relation  slept  with 
who  had  taken  a  serious  turn  some  time  be- 
I.    She  spoke  encouragingly  to  me,  but  alas  ! 
mind  was  not  in  a  suitable  condition  to  receive 


I  n 

in 


The  next  day  my  parents  came  home,  having 
a  absent  for  some  time.  I  shed  abundance  of 
■s,  which  was  attributed  to  the  sympathy  I  had 
my  afflicted  relatives,  not  knowing  the  real 
se.  The  young  woman  whose  wedding  I  was 
ited  to,  was  married  according  to  the  appoint- 
it,  but  I  felt  no  disposition  to  attend  the  mar- 
'.e,  being  sorely  distressed;  but  the  day  after 
lid  her  a  marriage  visit,  though  I  scarce  knew 
;re  or  what  I  was  about. 


It 


For  six  weeks  I  experienced  a  state  of  deep 
conflict  and  exercise,  my  dress  became  very  bur- 
densome to  me,  and  the  fear  of  not  having  stability 
deterred  me  from  changing.  In  the  course  of 
t.iiat  time  I  spent  a  week  with  some  Methodist 
relations.  Their  minister  came  while  I  was  there. 
I  attended  their  meetings,  and  was  much  pleased. 
My  mind  being  in  a  very  tender  state,  they  also 
invited  me  into  their  class  meetings;  but  I  did 
not  feel  the  same  unity  with  that, — however,  I 
believed  them  to  be  a  seeking  people.  I  became 
greatly  attached,  and  thought  I  should  join  the 
society.  But  after  my  return  home,  still  feeling 
some  doubt,  and  not  that  peace  and  confirmation 
which  above  all  things  I  desired,  my  prayers  were 
put  up  in  secret  when  a  little  strength  was  afford- 
ed, that  I  might  be  rightly  directed ;  but  oh,  I 
knew  not  what  to  do,  or  which  way  to  turn  myself 
for  peace  of  mind.  One  day  being  in  great  dis- 
tress, my  endeared  mother  came  into  my  chamber, 
and  seeing  my  situation,  she  kneeled  down  and 
prayed  fervently  for  my  preservation.  At  another 
time  she  came  to  me  in  my  chamber,  and  I,  being 
in  great  agony,  threw  my  arms  around  her  and 
asked  her  what  I  should  do.  She  told  me  there 
was  no  necessity  or  cause  for  my  being  so  dis- 
tressed, as  I  was  young  and  innocent ;  but  still 
my  dress  being  a  very  great  burden  to  me,  and 
the  fear  of  running  too  fast,  greatly  distressed  me. 
One  day,  being  retired,  I  threw  myself  on  the 
bed,  and  taking  up  the  Bible  that  lay  by  the  side 
of  it,  (scarce  knowing  what  I  did,)  opened  upon 
this  passage :  "  Put  off  thine  ornaments,  that  I 
may  know  what  to  do  with  thee."  I  also  had  a 
dream  which  still  further  confirmed  me,  —  I 
thought  I  was  at  the  point  of  death,  and  there 
seemed  no  help  for  me ;  and  being  in  great  agony 
I  covenanted  with  the  Almighty,  that  if  he  would 
spare  me  a  little  longer,  there  was  nothing  which 
was  required  of  me,  but  what  I  would  give  up  to, 
through  his  grace  assisting  me,  and  that  the  re- 
mainder of  my  days  should  be  dedicated  to  his 
service.  Immediately  after  I  made  this  covenant, 
I  thought  I  saw  myself  recovered,  and  in  a  plain 
garment  very  neat  and  simple. 

Shortly  after  this  I  attended  a  general  meeting 
at  Uwchlan  ;  having  made  preparation  thereto  as 
secretly  as  I  could.  I  took  the  trimmings  off  one 
of  my  plainest  silk  gowns,  and  cut  off  the  trail. 
I  had  a  black  bonnet  made  without  much  trim- 
ming, which  I  wore  instead  of  my  hat  and 
feathers.  There  was  a  considerable  number  of 
young  girls  in  company,  going  to  the  meeting, 
and  I  endeavored  to  appear  cheerful;  but  my 
heart  was  secretly  engaged  in  cries  to  the  Lord 
that  I  might  hear  something  that  would  be  con- 
firming to  me ;  for  I  was  then  wavering  whether 
or  not  I  should  join  the  Methodists.  We  accord- 
ingly went  to  meeting,  and  soon  after  I  sat  down 
a  deep  exercise  covered  my  mind,  and  after  some 
time  dear  William  Savery  got  up  and  spoke  so 
exactly  to  my  state  that  my  heart  was  much 
broken,  and  my  spirit  contrited  within  me.  We 
lodged  that  night  at  a  house  where  William  Savery 
also  was,  who,  with  some  others,  marking  our  ap- 
pearance to  be  in  the  gay  line  of  rlife,  wondered  a 
little  at  our  being  there  upon  such  an  occasion  ; 


but  upon  our  telling  them  it  was  from  a  desire  of 
attending  that  general  meeting,  they  in  a  pleasant 
way  expressed  their  approbation,  and  spoke  en- 
couragingly to  us. 

After  my  return  from  this  meeting,  the  weight 
and  necessity  of  my  putting  on  a  plain  dress 
seemed  to  increase,  and  one  evening,  most  of  the 
family  having  gone  from  home,  I  sent  to  the  shop 
for  some  plain  gauze,  and  by  twilight,  with  a 
darning  needle,  made  a  little  round  eared  cap. 
Next  morning  I  rose  early,  but  did  not  leave  my 
chamber  until  most  of  the  family  had  breakfasted ; 
being  upon  my  knees,  and  earnestly  petitioning 
to  be  rightly  directed,  after  which  I  went  down 
stairs.  My  father,  mother,  and  a  little  nephew, 
were  sitting  at  the  table,  and  as  I  entered  the 
room  my  father  viewed  me  (in  a  manner  that 
somewhat  affected  me)  with  silent  astonishment 
at  the  alteration ;  however  I  was  favored  to  keep 
in  a  degree  of  quiet,  although  it  was  indeed  a 
deep  trial  to  be  thus  exposed  to  the  observation 
of  my  connections  and  acquaintances.  But  my 
dear  sisters  and  brothers  continuing  to  treat  me 
with  their  wonted  affection  and  respect,  my  heart 
was,  I  trust,  made  measurably  thankful.  As  I 
labored  under  a  heavy  affliction  from  an  inflama- 
tion  in  my  eyes,  occasioned  by  a  cold  taken  some 
time  before  I  changed  my  dress,  which  proceeded 
from  my  not  taking  necessary  care  when  I  left  off 
my  cushion,  and  my  health  appearing  to  decline 
from  the  great  exercise  of  mind  I  was  under,  my 
parents  sent  me  to  the  Yellow  Springs,  in  Chester 
county,  where  I  spent  four  weeks.  It  happened 
to  be  in  the  time  of  their  harvest  frolics,  and 
being  persuaded  by  some  company  who  were  there 
for  their  health,  I  went  to  see  them  dance.  But 
oh,  the  distress  of  mind  which  I  felt  when  enter- 
ing the  dancing  room,  I  cannot  describe !  It 
seemed  as  if  I  were  in  a  fire,  and  could  not  stay 
many  minutes,  but  walked  into  the  balcony;  and 
shortly  after  left  the  company  and  retired  to  my 
chamber,  where  I  gave  vent  to  many  tears,  and 
earnestly  besought  forgiveness  for  what  I  had 
done ;  after  which  I  felt  a  little  quiet. 

The  springs  did  not  prove  effectual  in  restoring 
my  eyes,  though  my  health  was  considerably 
mended.  In  the  fall  it  was  thought  necessary  for 
me  to  go  to  Philadelphia  and  call  a  consultation 
of  physicians,  as  my  friends  were  apprehensive  I 
should  lose  the  sight  unless  something  could  be 
done.  The  doctors  proposed  to  scarify  it,  and  I 
felt  a  willingness  to  submit  to  the  operation.  I 
have  not  any  doubt  that  this  heavy  affliction  was 
in  Divine  wisdom,  to  wean  my  affections  from  the 
world.  But  kind  Providence  did  not  suffer  the 
operation  to  be  performed,  for,  although  they  came 
many  times  with  instruments  in  their  pockets, 
my  eye  was  never  in  a  proper  state  to  receive  it. 
I  continued  to  suffer  extreme  pain  with  it  for 
twelve  months,  a  great  part  of  which  time  I  was 
under  the  care  of  physicians  ,  but  after  a  time, 
being  favored  to  seek  to  Him  from  whom  all  true 
help  cometh,  and  my  dependance  withdrawn  from 
those  physicians  of  no  value,  in  a  firm  reliance 
that  the  Lord  would  restore  me  in  his  own  time, 
I  became  resigned;  and  forever  blessed  be  his 
holy  name,  he  was  indeed  pleased  to  restore  me 
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without  the  aid  of  any  human  assistance.  As  he 
is  pleased  often  to  afflict  for  wise  purposes,  so  he 
is  gniciou-ly  pleased  to  restore  when  those  pur- 
poses are  fulfilled. 

Soon  after  my  return  from  the  city  in  the  fall, 
Wm.  Savery  visited  Pottstown  meeting,  and  I 
happened  to  be  there.    He  appeared  largely  in 
testimony,  and  spoke  so  exactly  to  my  state,  and 
his  doctrine  carried  with  it  such  an  evidence,  that 
I  could  no  longer  doubt  the  principle  j  and  since 
that,  I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  omitted  an 
opportunity  which  was  in  my  power,  to  attend 
Friends'  meetings.  He  also  appeared  in  supplica 
tion  ;  in  one  part  of  which  my  mind  was  so  struck 
with  the  belief  that  I  should  be  called  into  this 
ministry,  that  it  caused  me  to  tremble  from  head 
to  foot.    After  meeting  I  invited  him  home  with 
me;  and  he,  having  some  recollection  of  me  from 
seeing  me  at  Uwchlan  some  time  before,  accepted 
the  invitation.    He  presented  me  with  a  little 
book,  for  which  I  was  very  grateful,  not  for  the 
value  of  the  book  but  because  it  was  given  as  a 
token  of  regard  from  one  to  whom  I  felt  my  spirit 
nearly  united.   The  next  Fourth-day  he  proposed 
to  be  at  the  Monthly  Meeting  at  Exeter;  whither 
my  dear  mother  and  myself  went  and  attended 
the  meeting  for  worship ;  and  a  memorable  season 
it  was  to  me.    As  we  returned  home,  it  seemed 
as  if  the  face  of  nature  was  changed.    I  saw  a 
large  field  of  labour  opened,  and  that  the  work 
was  not  to  be  done  in  a  day,  or  a  month  ;  but  that 
it  was  a  gradual  progressive  work,  and  must  go 
on  step  by  step.    For  I  had  begun  to  conclude, 
after  I  had  altered  my  gay  appearance,  and  given 
up  all  those  vain  amusements  of  which  I  was  wont 
to  partake,  and  feeling  a  degree  of  peace  therein 
that  the  work  was  completed,  and  I  had  nothing 
more  to  do ;  so  was  in  danger  of  taking  up  a  false 
rest.    But  He  who  began  the  work  did  not  leave 
me  here,  but  caused  a  renewed  visitation  of  his 
love  to  be  extended  through  this  dear  instrument 
On  Fourth-day  evening  he  came  in  late,  and 
lodged;  and  in  the  morning,  before  we  parted 
had  a  solemn  opportunity  with  us ;  in  which  sea 
son  he  addressed  me  by  name,  imparting  much 
counsel  and  encouragement,  if  faithfulness  was 
kept  to  on  my  part;  telling  .me,  also,  that  the  pas 
sage  through  this  life  was  known,  even  by  the 
most  experienced,  to  be  a  continual  warfare 
Which  sealed  truth  I  have  since  been  feelingly 
sensible  of ;  but  as  this  was  the  first  time  I  ever 
had  been  so  singularly  spoken  to,  it  affected  me 
much. 

I  had,  some  time  before  this  memorable  vis 
from  Wm.  Savery,  been  greatly  exercised  about 
my  music.    Having  a  particular  fondness  for  it 
and  making  considerable  proficiency  therein 
could  not  give  it  up  until  it  was  absolutely  re 
quirrd  ;  but  after  this  renewed  visitation,  it  seemed 
like  t'urbiddeu  fruit,  and  I  dare  not  tiiuch 
However,  nut  being  thoroughly  satisfied  whether 
it  would  be  required  of  me  wholly  to  give  it  up 
I  wished  to  be  rightly  directed,  and  one  nigh 
going  to  bed  under  the  exercise,  I  dreamed  I  was 
playing,  and  as  I  touched  the  strings  they  broke 
under  my  fingers.    Thi.s  dream,  with  the  feeling 
that  attended  n)y  mind,  convinced  me  the  time 
was  fully  come  for  me  to  part  witli  this  idol  also; 
which,  though  a  long  and  continued  cross,  I  was 
enabled  to  take  up. 

CTobe  coDtioued.) 


From  "  The  FamUy  Treasury." 

Lebanon. 

(Concluded  from  rage  267.) 
THE  TEMPLES  OF  LEBANON. 
From  the  cedars  I  turned  southward,  following 
a  path  I  had  travelled  before,  and  have  described 
elsewhere.  It  was  now  both  difficult  and  danger- 
ous, for  the  snow  lay  deep,  and  the  summer  stream- 
lets were  converted  into  foaming  torrents. 

On  the  second  day  I  reached  the  fountain  of 
the  Adonis  at  Afka.  It  bursts  from  a  cave  at 
the  foot  of  a  stupendous  cliff,  and  its  foaming 
waters  rush  down  into  a  dark  wild  chasm.  The 
ruins  of  the  Temple  of  Venus,  built,  tradition 
says,  on  the  spot  where  Adonis  fell,  lie  strewn 
over  a  little  mound  by  the  cave's  mouth,  and  some 
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never  given  than  that  by  an  old  minister.  He 
tells  u.'  that  genuine  repentance  consists  in 
having  the  heart  broken  fur  sin,  and  from  it. — 
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of  the  massive  stones  and  granite  columns  are  now 
in  the  bottom  of  the  torrent  bed. 

Hence  I  rode  along  the  flank  of  Jebel  Sunnin, 
which  rose  on  my  left,  a  spotless  pyramid  of  snow. 
Passing  the  upper  sources  of  the  Nahr  el-Kelb, 
and  the  chasm  spanned  by  the  natural  bridge,  I 
revisited  the  castle  and  temples  of  Fukra.  One 
temple  is  in  part  hewn  in  the  rock  ;  another,  sim- 
ple, massive,  and  grand  even  in  its  desolation,  is 
of  the  oldest  type.  These  were  doubtless  shrines 
of  Baal  or  Tammuz,  built  by  the  Griblites  in  re- 
mote ages. 

Crossing  another  sublime  glen,  which  sends  a 
ittle  tributary  to  the  Dog  River,  I  clambered  up 
vine-clad  slopes  to  the  Greek  Convent  of  Mar 
Elias,  situated  on  the  summit  of  a  cliff  command- 
ing a  wild  and  wide  panorama  of  mountain  and 
sea. 

After  a  short  stay  I  again  mounted  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Bukfeiya,  and  received  a  hospitable 
welcome  in  the  palace  of  the  Emir,  one  of  the 
hereditary  princes  of  Lebanon.  The  site  is  charm- 
ing. One  would  never  weary  looking  down  through 
the  vista  of  the  magnificent  valley  of  the  Dog 
River.  The  gardens,  vineyards,  fig  and  olive 
groves,  that  encircle  the  houses  and  clothe  the 
steep  slopes  below,  bear  noble  testimony  to  the 
fruitfulness  of  Lebanon.  The  peaks  above  the 
village  rise  so  steeply,  and  bristle  so  with  pointed 
rocks,  that  cultivation  is  ab.solutely  impossible. 
Yet  even  there  the  brilliant  foliage  of  the  ilex, 
which  springs  out  of  every  rent,  contrasts  beauti- 
fully with  the  white  limestone  ;  while  away  along 
the  serried  top  of  the  ridge,  where  the  sandstone 
crops  out,  are  thickets  of  pines. 

TEMPLE  OF  BAAL 

Deir  el-Kulah  is  five  miles  south  of  Bukfeiya, 
but  the  road  is  so  bad  and  tortuous  that  it  took 
me  nearly  as  many  hours  to  reach  it.  The  name 
signifies  "the  convent  of  the  castle,"  and  is  de- 
scriptive, a  convent  having  been  built  on  the  ruins 
of  an  old  fortress.  It  stands  on  the  crest  of 
narrow  and  lofty  ridge,  round  whose  base  sweeps 
the  wild  glen  of  the  Magoras.  The  stream  is  15U0 
feet  below,  winding  out  and  in  among  the  dark 
foliage  like  a  thread  of  silver.  Eastward  the  eye 
wanders  up  the  great  valley  of  Metn  among  vil- 
lages, and  vineyards,  and  mulberry  groves,  and 
pine  forests,  till  it  rests  on  the  snowy  peak  of 
Keniseh.  North  and  south  extend  mountain 
sides,  rich  and  rugged,  far  as  the  eye  can  see; 
and  on  the  west  the  plain  of  Beyrout  is  at  our  feet, 
with  its  wastes  of  white  sand  on  the  one  side,  and 
its  bright  city  embowered  in  verdure  on  the  other; 
while  beyond  is  the  boundless  expanse  of  the 
Mediterranean; — not  quite  boundless,  however, 
for  when  the  glow  of  sunset  mantles  the  horizon, 
tlie  hills  of  far-distant  Cyprus,  overtopped  by  clas- 
sic Olympus,  rise  in  clear  outline. 

The  ruins  at  Deir  el-Kulah  include  an  ancient 
village,  a  castle  or  citadel,  and  a  temple.  The 
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latter  is  the  most  interesting.  It  is  106  feet  long, 
and  54  broad.  Its  portico  had  a  double  range  of 
massive  columns,  6  feet  in  diameter  ;  and  some  of 
the  stones  in  the  walls  measure  14  feet  by  SJ.  I 
saw,  as  others  had  seen  before  me,  several  Greek 
inscriptions.  They  are  short  and  fragmentary, 
but  fortunately  long  enough  to  throw  light  on  the 
origin  and  object  of  the  building.  One  contains 
a  dedication  to  "  Baal-Markos,  Sovereign  Lord 
of  Sports."  Baal  is  often  mentioned  in  the 
Bible.  To  him  most  of  the  "  high  places"  in 
Palestine  were  dedicated.  Among  the  Phcenl 
cians  he  was  the  chief  object  of  worship,  and  hisi 
worship  was  introduced  into  Israel  by  the  infam- 
ous "  Jezehel,  daughter  of  Etli-Baal,  king  of  th< 
Sidonians."  (1  Kings  xvi.  31.)  In  the  Bibl 
this  deity  is  called  by  the  different  names,  Baal 
herith,  "  Lord  of  the  Covenant,"  (Judges  ix.  4  ;' 
Baal-zebub,  "Lord  of  flies,"  (2  Kings  i.  2;)  am 
Baal-peor  (Num.  xxv.  1.)  So  here  we  have  j 
temple  dedicated  to  Baal-markos,  the  "  Lord  o 
Sports."  It  was  doubtless  one  of  the  great  cen 
tres  of  Phoenician  idolatry,  where  the  kinsfolli  k 
and  townsfolk  of  Jezebel  joined  in  their  lascivioui  In 
rites. 

From  time  immemorial  Lebanon  has  been 
grand  centre  of  superstition  and  idolatry.    Tem  lai 
pies  crowned  almost  every  height,  and  sanctuarie  fii 
were  consecrated  in  almost  every  grove;  "0 
every  high  hill,  in  all  the  tops  of  the  mountainf  it 
and  under  every  green  tree,  and  under  every  thic 
oak,  they  did  offer  sweet  savour  to  all  their  idols. 
(Ezek.  vi.  13.)   Time  has  not  changed  it.  Pn 
fessing  a  different  faith,  and  called  by  a  differei 
name,  the  religious  spirit  of  its  people  remain] 
the  same.    Their  convents  are  now  as  numeroi 
as  their  idol  shrines  ever  were;  and  could  the  ol 
Giblites  and  Phoenicians  again  revisit  their  coui 
try,  they  would  find  it  hard  to  distinguish  tb 
saints  and  angels  that  deck  the  christian  alta 
from  the  images  of  their  own  deities. 

From  Deir  el-Kulah  I  descended  to  Beyrou 
having  thus  traversed  nearly  the  whole  Maronil 
section  of  Lebanon. 

THE  DKUZES. 
I  have  explored  every  interesting  nook  ar 
corner  in  southern  Lebanon,  the  home  of  t\ 
Druzes.  I  shall,  here,  however,  give  only  a  brl 
sketch  of  one  short  tour  which  led  me  throug 
the  cream  of  the  country,  and  at  the  best  seaac 
— the  vintage. 

I  left  Beyrout  for  Deir  el-Kamr  on  a  sum 
afternoon,  early  *in  September.  My  only  cot 
panion  was  my  servant,  a  mountaineer,  who  kn£ 
every  inch  of  the  road  as  well  as  I  did  myse 
The  distance  is  five  hours,  and  the  path  none 
the  best.  The  first  hour  is  in  the  plain  wadii 
through  deep  sands  under  the  shade  of  a  pi 
forest,  and  then  winding  among  mulberry  gardei 
There  are  more  palms  here  than  one  is  accustom  j 
to  see  in  Syria  or  Palestine — not  in  groves  li 
Egypt,  but  singly  and  iu  clumps  of  three  or  foi! 

The  foot  of  the  mountain  is  reached  and  t[ 
ascent  begins  by  a  track,  more  like  the  rocky  bi 
of  a  winter  torrent,  than  a  highway  to  the  capiij 
of  Lebanon.  But  as  we  mount  the  ruggednessj 
forgotten,  and  we  are  enraptured  with  the  variei 
the  richness,  and  the  extent  of  the  views. 
miss  here,  however,  the  close  and  careful  cultii 
tion  of  the  Maronite  district.  The  vines  are  o 
so  well  trained,  and  here  and  there  are  lo 
reaches  of  mountain  side,  where  the  old  terracj 
are  broken  and  the  soil  waste.  The  Druzes  i\ 
warriors  rather  than  husbandmen.  They  delig* 
in  arms  more  than  in  vineyards.  One  notices  til 
as  soon  as  he  enters  their  country.  He  reads 
in  their  looks.    The  flashing  eye,  and  haugl 
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step,  and  calm  demeanour,  are  not  the  character- 
istics of  a  son  of  toil.  The  trim  beard,  and  spot- 
less white  turban,  and  long  dagger  proclaim  the 
soldier  rather  than  the  peasant.  Still  the  Druzes 
are  not  wanting  in  industry,  and  were  they  under 
a  wise  rule  much  might  be  made  of  them. 

The  costume  of  the  women  in  this  part  of  Leba- 
non, Druzes  and  Christians  alike,  is  strange  and 
*lstriking.    Here  one  sees  at  every  fountain  that 
Inmost  singular  of  all  the  singularities  of  female 
dress  or  ornament — the  tantur.    It  is  a  tube  or 
horn,  of  gold  or  silver,  from  one  to  two  feet  long 
about  two  inches  in  diameter,  tapering  slight 
[y.    To  the  lower  end  are  fastened  a  number  of 
ll  silver  knobs  by  silken  cords  a  yard  in  length. 
iW  The  horn  is  placed  erect  on  the  top  of  the  head, 
'm  strapped  round  the  chin,  and  balanced  by  the 
silver  knobs  which  hang  down  the  back.  Over 
he  whole  is  thrown  a  long  veil  of  white  muslin, 
vhich  at  the  pleasure  of  the  wearer  is  either  per- 
il aitted  to  descend  in  graceful  folds  behind,  or  is 
rought  round  so  as  to  conceal  both  face  and 
gure.    Such  is  the  ordinary  costume  of  the  ma- 
™  rons  of  Lebanon ;  and  whatever  may  be  said  of 
;s  absurdity,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  gives 
grace  and  dignity  to  the  carriage  worthy  of  imi- 
Tej^tion  in  more  favoured  lands.  The  tantur  is  the 
rst  requisite  of  the  bride;  for  maidens  are  not 
ermitted  to  wear  it.  Its  origin  is  unknown,  and 
itaii  ;  is  very  questionable  whether  it  is  to  it  the 
'salmist  alludes  (Ixxv.  4.) 

A  DRUZE  WEDDING. 

On  approaching  the  large  village  of  Ain  'Anub 
e  were  somewhat  startled  by  hearing  dropping 
lots,  and  seeing  troops  of  horsemen  galloping 
ither  and  thither  along  the  mountain  side.  We 
)oa  learned  that  it  was  the  wedding  of  one  of 
le  hereditary  Sheikhs;  and  I  was  warmly  invited 
halt  an  hour  and 'see  the  fete.  I  gladly  con- 
mted. 

The  ordinary  mode  of  procedure  on  the  wed- 
ing  day  is  this.  Some  Druze  priests,  accom- 
anied  by  a  few  of  the  bridegroom's  relatives,  go 
)  the  bride's  house,  which,  in  this  instance,  was 
I  a  neighbouring  village.  After  drawing  up  and 
iading  the  marriage  contract,  the  b^ide,  in  her 
chest  attire,  and  completely  enveloped  in  a  veil 
:  white  and  gold,  is  placed  on  a  horse  covered 
ith  superb  housings,  and  led  off  to  her  husband. 
_  long  train  of  relatives  and  friends,  male  and 
iQiale,  in  holiday  costume,  follow  her.  When 


ey  get  within  half  a  mile  or  so  of  her  husband's 
'  iillage,  his  friends  and  retainers — amounting  in 
|ie  present  case  to  several  hundreds — sally  out, 
^,  pd  a  mock  combat  ensues.    Both  parties  being 
■irmed,  and  well  trained  in  mountain  warfare,  the 
llene  becomes  intensely  exciting.    From  behind 
)cks  and  trees,  from  the  tops  of  cliffs,  from  every 
"  oint  of  vantage,  volleys  of  musketry — blank  of 
)urse — are  poured  upon  the  advancing  troop, 
he  horsemen  charge  and  retreat.    Step  by  step 
le  bridegroom's  party  retire,  contesting  every 
ch  ;  and  at  Jength  amid  ringing  cheers,  and 
irill  cries  of  women,  and  salvos  of  musketry,  the 
ride  enters  the  village  in  triumph,  and  is  hurried 
(ray  to  the  harem.    There  she  is  left  alone,  still 
iveloped  in  her  veil,  to  await  her  husband  who 
'"^  as  never  yet  seen  her  face.    After  some  time  he 
iters,  respectfully  lifts  the  veil,  takes  one  look, 
nmediately  replaces  it,  and  returns  to  hisi  guests, 
he  revels  go  on  often  for  many  days.  ,  ,  .  . 
The  sun  had  long  set  ere  I  entered  Deir  el- 
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THE  MASSACRE  OF  1860. 

Deir  el-Kamr  is,  or  rather  was  seven  years  ago, 
beautiful  little  town  of  seven  thousand  souls, 
uilt  high  up  on  the  side  of  a  wild  glen,  and  en- 


compassed by  terraced  vineyards  and  orchards. 
The  castle,  occupied  by  a  Turkish  garrison,  crowns 
a  cliff;  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  glen  stands 
the  beautiful  palace  of  the  Emir  Beshir,  the  former 
governor  of  Lebanon.  The  steep  and  richly 
wooded  bank  leading  up  to  it,  the  commanding 
site,  the  vast  mass  of  picturesque  buildings,  and 
the  wooded  hill  behind,  all  strongly  remind  one 
of  the  Castle  of  Heidelberg.  For  years  the  palace 
has  been  turned  into  a  barrack ;  and  the  Turks 
are  doing  there  what  they  have  done  everywhere ; 
they  are  fast  reducing  its  splendid  courts,  and 
marble  halls,  and  gilt  saloons,  to  ruin. 

Deir  el-Kamr  has  suffered  more  through  the  here- 
ditary strife  of  Druze  and  Maronite  than  arry  other 
place  in  Lebanon.  Being  an  exclusively  christian 
town,  in  the  centre  of  a  Druze  district,  it  has  ever 
borne  the  first  brunt  of  battle,  and  has  repeatedly 
been  burned  to  ashes.  But  the  most  fearful 
tragedy,  even  in  its  sad  history,  was  enacted  in 
1860.  At  the  commencement  of  the  outbreak  in 
that  year,  the  town  was  taken  and  plundered  by 
the  Druzes,  who,  after  burning  Zahleh,  returned 
to  complete  the  work  of  destruction.  The  unfor- 
tunate inhabitants  resolved  to  defend  their  lives 
to  the  last,  for  they  knew  too  well  the  fate  that 
awaited  them.  The  rest  of  the  sad  tale  I  shall 
give  in  the  words  of  one  who  was  all  but  an  eye- 
witness. "  The  Turkish  governor,  who  had  four 
hundred  troops  in  the  castle,  while  at  Bteddin, 
half  a  mile  olF,  there  were  three  hundred  more, 
told  the  people  they  had  nothing  to  fear  if  they 
would  give  him  up  their  arms;  and  he  insisted  on 
their  doing  so.  They  applied  for  an  escort  to 
Beyrout;  this  he  would  in  nowise  permit.  Their 
valuables  he  made  them  place  in  the  castle,  and 
then  ordered  a  great  part  of  the  population  there. 
So  men,  women,  and  children  were  all  crowded 
together  in  the  palace,  under  his  protection,  on 
the  night  of  the  20th.  On  the  morning  of  the 
21st,  the  Druzes  collected  round  the  town ;  one 
of  their  leaders  came  to  the  palace  and  desired  to 
speak  with  the  governor.  A  conversation  was 
carried  on  in  a  low  voice  At  last  a  ques- 
tion was  asked  to  which  the  governor  gave  the 
answer,  Hepsi,  that  is,  'all.'  Hereupon  the  Druze 
disappeared,  but  in  a  few  minutes  the  gate  was 
thrown  open,  and  in  rushed  the  fiends,  cutting 
down  and  slaughtering  every  male  ;  the  soldiers 
co-operating !" 

Twelve  hundred  men  were  massacred  on  that 
fatal  day  I 

SOUTHERN  LEBANON. 

At  six  o'clock  I  was  again  in  the  saddle,  and 
in  an  hour  drew  up  upon  the  brow  of  Wady  Baruk, 
four  miles  south  of  Deir  el-Kamr,  and  one  of  the 
richest  and  wildest  glens  in  Lebanon.  High  up 
on  its  southern  bank  stands  the  village  of  Mukh- 
tara,  and  the  palace  of  the  late  Said  Bey,  the 
Chief  of  the  Druzes.  It  is  a  building  of  great 
size,  occupying  a  splendid  site ;  but  with  no  pre- 
tensions to  architectural  beauty.  After  a  hurried 
visit  to  the  Bey,  whom  I  had  known  before,  and 
who  now  insisted  on  sending  a  couple  of  horse- 
man with  me,  I  continued  my  journey. 

Our  path  lay  along  the  terraced  mountain  side, 
often  beneath  the  spreading  branches  of  fragrant 
walnuts.  We  looked  down  into  the  lovely  valley 
of  Baruk,  and  away  over  a  wooded  ridge  beyond 
it  to  the  Mediterranean.  Village  after  village 
was  passed,  and  vineyard  after  vineyard.  Ever 
and  anon  boys  and  girls  came  rushing  out  with 
bunches  of  luscious  grapes  that  would  have  done 
honour  to  the  vines  of  Eshcol,  and  prayed  the 
Bey  to  accept  their  offering. 

Leaving  the  vale  of  Baruk  we  struck  up  Wady 
Jezzja ;  and  passing  a  large  village  of  that  name, 


we  ascended  through  a  bleak  and  rugged  region 
to  the  southern  brow  of  Lebanon.  The  scene 
which  here  suddenly  burst  upon  our  view  was 
magnificent.  Four  thousand  feet  and  more  be- 
neath where  we  stood,  was  the  deep,  dark  chasm 
of  the  Leontes,  which  intersects  the  range,  carry- 
ing the  waters  of  Coele-Syria  to  the  Mediterranean. 
Over  it  frowned  the  massive  battlements  of  the 
Castle  of  Shukif,  founded  by  the  ancient  Phoeni- 
cians to  guard  the  road  to  the  agricultural  colony 
at  Laish.  On  the  east  rose  Hermon  in  all  its 
majesty,  its  icy  crown  gleaming  in  the  ruddy  sun- 
shine. At  its  base  were  the  plains  of  Ijon  (1 
Kings  XV.  20,)  and  Dan  (Judges  xviii.  7-10,) 
extending  in  vast  green  meadows  to  the  Waters 
of  Merom  (.Josh.  xi.  5.)  On  the  south  lay  the 
picturesque  mountain  chain  of  Xaphtali,  over 
which  appeared  on  the  horizon  the  pale  blue  hills 
of  Samaria.  And  away  on  the  right  was  the  wavy 
coast  line  running  along  from  the  shattered  battle- 
ments of  Tyre  to  the  distant  Cape  of  Carmel.  In 
fact  the  whole  northern  division  of  Palestine  was 
before  my  eyes,  every  feature  brought  out  in  bold 
relief  by  the  evening  sun.  It  was  one  of  those 
pictures  which  time  can  never  efface  from  me- 
mory. 

The  descent  to  the  banks  of  the  Leontes  was 
long  and  toilsome.  Crossing  the  stream  by  the 
old  bridge  of  Burghos,  we  attempted  to  reach  a 
small  village  near  it,  where  we  intended  to  pass 
the  night ;  but  we  lost  our  way,  and  were  obliged 
to  halt  under  a  large  oak-tree.  Tying  my  horse 
to  a  branch,  I  wrapped  my  cloak  around  me  and 
was  soon  asleep.  My  companions  followed  my 
example ;  and  next  day  we  proceeded  to  Rasheiya, 
whence  I  went  to  Damascus.  Thus  terminated 
my  tour  in  Southern  Lebanon. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Be  not  Conformed  to  this  World. 
Sore  exercise  has  attended  my  spirit  that  we  in 
this  Yearly  Meeting  might  not  be  conformed  to 
this  world,  but  be  transformed  by  the  renewing 
of  our  minds,  that  we  might  prove  what  is  that 
good,  and  acceptable,  and  perfect  will  of  God  con- 
cerning us.  We  see  in  other  places  this  confor- 
mity to  the  world  in  dress,  in  language,  in  lay- 
ing out  of  our  grave  yards,  and  in  other  things 
which  have  wrung  my  soul  with  anguish  to  con- 
sider, in  which  the  pattarn  copied  after  was  form- 
ed in  the  world.  Conformity  to  the  world  has 
led  to  the  establishmeat  of  First  day  schools,  I 
believe  also. 

It  is  with  sorrow  that  I  see  some  within  our 
borders  in  this  part  of  the  heritage,  leaning  to- 
wards the  same  things  ;  and  I  have  earnestly  cra- 
ved thatif  this  should  meet  the  eyes  of  them  they 
might  be  induced  to  relinquish  those  hurtful 
things  which  are  bringing  so  much  exercise 
upon  their  brethren.  Our  testimonies  are  in- 
creasing testimonies.  The  world  must  come  to 
us,  not  we  to  the  world. 

The  time  was,  in  the  days  of  our  forefathers, 
that  the  enemies  of  the  church  were  without  it, 
now  they  are  within  it.  "A  man's  enemies  are 
those  of  his  own  household ;"  so  that  the  work  at 
the  present  day  in  the  church  is  as  in  an  unregen- 
erate  man's  own  heart.  Let  each  member  within 
Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  do  his  part  of  the 
work  towards  freeing'himself  from  those  entangle- 
ments, and  letting  his  light  and  influence  shine 
to  the  rebuking  of  those  conformities  to  the 
world  which  so  strongly  tend  to  lead  us  back  a- 
gain  to  beggarly  elements.  Then  we  may  hope 
will  the  church  shine  forth  in  her  ancient  glory, 
splendor  and  brightness,  and  other  Yearly  Meet- 
ings will  confess  in  heart,  if  not  in  words,  that 
we  are  upon  the  only  sure  foundation. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


NOW. 

Here  am  I,  Lord!  thou  callest  me: 
Thou  drawest  me  ;  I  follow  thee. 
Soul  and  heart  are  thine  alone  ; 

0  my  Shepherd,  take  thine  own! 

1  have  oft  thy  call  disdained  ; 

I  am  late, — my  day  has  waned  ! 
Yet  it  is  my  joy  that  thou 
Callest  me,  poor  sinner  !  now. 

Yes,  I  dare  no  more  delay, 
I  will  follow  thee  to-day. 
To  thy  glorious  mercy-seat 
Now  I  come  with  trembling  feet. 

Lord,  the  case  is  now  with  me 
As  with  Peter  on  the  sea. 
Ah,  reach  out  thy  mighty  hand ! 
Hold  me  up,  and  bring  to  land. 

Thou  didst  call  me :  now  call  I, — 
0  my  Saviour,  come  thou  nigh ! 
Sin  doth  bind  me,  fear  distress  ; 
Save  me  with  thy  righteousness. 

Make  my  weakness  strong  in  thee, 
Let  thy  strength  niy  power  be; 
I'll  follow,  till  my  latest  breath, 
Through  flood  and  fire,  grief  and  death. 


Selected. 


THE  OTHER  SHORE. 
To  thee,  0  dear,  dear  country  I 

Mine  eyes  their  vigils  keep  ; 
For  very  love,  beholding 

Thy  happy  name,  they  weep. 
The  mention  of  thy  glory 

Is  unction  to  the  breast, 
And  medicine  in  sickness, 

And  love,  and  life,  and  rest. 
0  one,  0  only  mansion  ! 

0  Paradise  of  joy  I 
Where  tears  are  ever  banished, 

And  joys  have  no  alloy. 
Beside  thy  living  waters 

All  plants  are,  great  and  small, — 
The  cedar  of  the  forest, 

The'hyssop  on  the  wall. 
Thy  ageless  walls  are  bounded 

With  amethyst  unpriced. 
The  saints  build  up  its  fabric. 

And  the  corner-stone  is  Christ. 
Thou  hast  no  shore,  fair  ocean  ; 

Thou  hast  no  time,  bright  day; 
Dear  fountain  of  refreshment 

To  pilgrims  far  away  : 
Upon  the  Rock  of  Ages 

They  raise  the  holy  tower, — 
Thine  is  the  victor's  laurel. 

And  thine  the  golden  dower. 
They  stand,  those  halls  of  Zion, 

Conjubilant  with  song. 
And  bright  with  many  an  angel 

And  many  a  martyr  throng  : 
The  Prince  is  ever  in  then, 

The  light  is  aye  serene  ; 
The  pastures  of  the  blessed 

Are  decked  in  glorious  sheen. 
There  is  the  throne  of  David, 

And  there,  from  toil  released, 
The  shout  of  them  that  triumph, 

The  song  of  them  that  feast. 
Aod  lliey,  beneath  their  Leader, 

Who  conquered  in  the  light, 
Forever  and  forever 

Are  clad  in  robes  of  white. 


Selected. 


one  witli  another.  And  then  ye  will  be  a  praise 
to  the  Lord  ;  and  any  thing  that  is,  or  hath  been, 
or  may  be  amiss,  ye  will  come  over  in  the  true 
dominion,  even  in  the  Lamb's  dominion  ;  and  that 
which  is  contrary  shall  be  trampled  upon,  as  life 
rises  and  rules  in  you.  So,  watch  your  hearts  and 
ways;  and  watch  one  over  another,  in  that  which 
is  gentle  and  tender,  and  knows  it  can  neither 
preserve  itself  nor  help  another  out  of  the  snare; 
but  the  Lord  must  be  waited  upon,  to  do  this  in 
and  for  us  all.  So  mind  Truth,  the  service,  en- 
joyment and  possession  of  it  in  your  hearts  ;  and 
so  to  walk,  as  ye  may  bring  no  disgrace  upon  it, 
but  may  be  a  good  savour  in  the  places  where  ye 
live — the  meek,  innocent,  tender,  righteous  life, 
reigning  in  you,  governing  over  you,  and  shining 
through  you,  in  the  eyes  of  all  with  whom  ye  con- 
verse. Your  friend  in  the  Truth,  and  a  desire  of 
your  welfare  and  prosperity  therein. 
Aylesbury,  4th  of  Third  month,  1667. 


^Letter  of  Isaac  Penington. 

To  Friend.s  in  Anicrsham  : — Our  life  is  \o\ 
and  peace,  and  tenderness;  and  bearing  one  with 
another,  and  not  laying  accusations  one  against 
another;  but  praying  one  fur  anotlicr,  and  help- 
ing one  another  up  with  a  tender  hand,  if  there 
has  been  any  slip  or  fall ;  and  waiting  till  the 
Lord  gives  sense  and  repentance,  if  sense  and  re- 
pentance in  any  be  wanting.  Oh  wait  to  feel  this 
spirit,  and  to  be  guided  to  walk  in  this  spirit,  that 
JO  may  enjoy  the  Lord  in  sweetness,  and  walk 
sweetly,  meekly,  tenderly,  peaceably,  and  lovingly 


Self-Help. 

(CoDtinucd  from  page  26G.) 

The  life  of  Sir  William  Herschel  affords  another 
remarkable  illustration  of  the  force  of  perseverance 
in  another  branch  of  science.  Ilis  father  was  a 
poor  German  musician,  who  brought  up  bis  four 
sons  to  the  same  calling.  William  came  over  to 
England  to  seek  his  fortune,  and  he  joined  the 
band  of  the  Durham  Militia,  in  which  he  played 
the  oboe.  The  regiment  was  lying  at  Doncaster, 
where  Dr.  Miller  first  became  acquainted  with 
Herschel,  having  heard  him  perform  a  solo  on  the 
violin  in  a  surprising  manner.  The  Doctor  en- 
tered into  conversation  with  the  youth,  and  was  so 
pleased  with  him,  that  he  urged  him  to  leave  the 
militia  band  and  take  up  his  residence  at  his  house 
for  a  time.  Herschel  did  so,  and  while  at  Don- 
caster  was  principally  occupied  in  violin-playing 
at  concerts,  availing  himself  of  the  advantages  of 
Dr.  Miller's  library  to  study  in  his  leisure  hours. 
A  new  organ  having  been  built  for  the  parish 
church  of  Halifax,  an  organist  was  advertised  for, 
on  which  Herschel  applied  for  the  office,  and  was 
selected.  While  officiating  as  organist  and  music- 
teacher  at  Halifax,  he  began  to  study  mathematics, 
unassisted  by  any  master.  Leading  the  wander- 
ing life  of  an  artist,  he  was  next  attracted  to  Bath, 
where  he  played  in  the  Pumproom  band,  and  also 
officiated  as  organist  in  the  Octagon  chapel.  Some 
recent  discoveries  in  astronomy  having  arrested 
his  mind,  and  awakened  in  him  a  powerful  spirit 
of  curiosity,  he  sought  and  obtained  from  a  friend 
the  loan  of  a  two-foot  Gregorian  telescope.  So 
fascinated  was  the  poor  musician  by  the  science, 
that  he  even  thought  of  purchasing  a  telescope, 
but  the  price  asked  by  the  London  opticians  was 
so  alarming,  that  he  determined  to  make  one. 
Those  who  know  what  a  reflecting  telescope  is, 
and  the  skill  which  is  required  to  prepare  the  con- 
cave metallic  speculum  which  forms  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  the  apparatus,  will  be  able  to  form 
some  idea  of  the  difficulty  of  this  undertaking. 
Nevertheless,  Herschel  succeeded,  after  long  and 
painful  labor,  in  completing  a  five-foot  reflector 
with  which  he  had  the  gratification  of  observing 
the  ring  and  satellites  of  Saturn.  Not  satisfied 
with  this  triumph,  be  proceeded  to  make  other 
instruments  in  succession,  of  seven,  ten,  and  even 
twenty  feet.  In  constructing  the  seven-foot  re- 
flector, he  finished  no  fewer  than  two  hundred 
specula  before  he  produced  one  that  would  bear 
any  power  that  was  applied  to  it, — a  striking  in- 
stance of  the  persevering  laboriousness  of  the  man. 
While  sublimely  guaging  the  heavens  with  his  in- 
struments, he  continued  patiently  to  earn  his 
bread  by  piping  to  the  fashionable  frequenters  of 
the  Bath  Pumproom.    So  eager  was  he  in  his  as- 


tronomical  observations,  that  he  would  steal  awa  \ 
from  the  room  during  an  interval  of  the  perfo 
njance,  give  a  little  turn  to  his  telescope,  and  coi 
tentedly  return  to  his  oboe.  Thus  working  awa; 
Herschel  discovered  the  Georgium  Sidus,  the  o 
bit  and  rate  of  motion  of  which  he  carefully  ca 
culated,  and  sent  the  result  to  the  Boy al  Societ; 
when  the  humble  oboe-player  found  himself  i 
once  elevated  from  obscurity  to  fame.  He  W! 
shortly  after  appointed  Astronomer  Royal,  an 
by  the  kindness  of  George  III.  was  placed  in 
position  of  honorable  competency  for  life.  B 
bore  his  honors  with  the  same  meekness  and  h 
niility  which  had  distinguished  him  in  the  da; 
of  his  obscurity.  So  gentle  and  patient,  and  witl 
al  so  distinguished  and  successful  a  follower 
science  under  difficulties,  perhaps  does  not  occi 
in  the  whole  range  of  biography. 

The  career  of  William  Smith,  the  father  of  E: 
glish  geology,  though  perhaps  less  known,  is  i 
less  interesting  and  instructive  as  an  example 
patient  and  laborious  effort,  and  the  diligent  ci 
tivation  of  opportunities.  He  was  born  in  176 
the  son  of  a  yoeman  farmer  at  Churchill,  in  0 
fordshire.  His  father  dying  when  he  was  but  li« 
child,  he  received  a  very  sparing  education  at  tli 
village  school,  and  even  that  was  to  aconsiderab 
extent  interfered  with  by  his  wandering  and  som 
what  idle  habits  as  a  boy.  His  mother  havii|ot 
married  a  second  time,  he  was  taken  in  charge 
an  uncle,  also  a  farmer,  by  whom  he  was  broug 
up.  Though  the  uncle  was  by  no  means  pleaS' 
with  the  boy's  love  of  wandering  about,  collectii 
"pound-stones,"  "pundips,"  and  other  stony  c 
riosities  which  lay  scattered  about  the  adjoinii 
land,  he  yet  enabled  him  to  purchase  a  few  of  t' 
necessary  books  wherewith  to  instruct  himself 
the  rudiments  of  geometry  and  surveying  ;  for  t' 
boy  was  already  destined  for  the  business  of 
land-surveyor.  One  of  his  marked  characteristi  * 
even  as  a  youth,  was  the  accuracy  and  keennt  m 
of  his  observation  ;  and  what  he  once  clearly  si 
he  never  forgot.  He  began  to  draw,  attempted 
color,  and  practised  himself  in  the  arts  of  me 
suration  and  surveying,  all  without  regular  instri) 
tion ;  and  by  his  own  efforts  in  self-culture, 
shortly  became  so  proficient,  that  he  was  tak 
as  assistant  to  a  local  surveyor  of  some  abilil 
himself  self-taught,  who  was  engaged  in  extensi 
surveys  in  the  neighborhood.  This  position  inti 
duced  William  Smith  to  considerable  experien; 
as  a  surveyor,  and  in  the  course  of  his  business  i 
was  constantly  under  the  necessity  of  traversif 
Oxfordshire  and  the  adjoining  counties.  One 
the  first  things  that  he  seriously  pondered,  H 
the  position  of  the  various  soils  and  strata  til 
came  under  his  notice  on  the  lands  which 
surveyed  or  travelled  over;  more  especially  i 
position  of  the  red  earth  in  regard  to  the  liasai 
superincumbent  rocks.  The  surveys  of  vario 
collieries  which  he  was  called  upon  to  conduct 
the  course  of  his  business  in  1792  and  1793,  ga 
him  further  experience;  and  even  at  this  eti 
period,  when  he  was  only  twenty-three  years 
age,  he  seems  to  have  contemplated  making 
model  of  the  strata  of  the  earth. 

About  this  time  many  plans  for  new  canals,  w* 
on  foot,  and  W.  Smith,  with  a  keen  eye  for  bu 
ness,  took  steps  to  qualify  himself  for  canal  sij 
veying.  It  was  while  engaged  in  levelling  foi 
proposed  canal  in  Gloucestershire,  that  the  idea 
a  general  law  occurred  to  him,  relating  to  t 
strata  of  the  district.  He  conceived  that  t 
strata  lying  above  the  coal  were  not  laid  horizo 
tally,  but  inclined,  and  in  one  direction,  towar 
the  east;  resembling  on  a  large  scale,  "the  on 
dinary  appearance  of  superposed  slices  of  bre 
and  butter."    The  correctness  of  this  theory 
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jihortly  after  comfirmed  by  the  levelling  processes 
xecuted  by  him  ia  two  parallel  valleys,  the  strata 
oij^f  "red  ground,"  "lias,"  and  "  freestone",  or 
oolite,"  being  found  to  come  down  in  an  eastern 
oldirection,  and  to  sink  below  the  level,  yielding 
calplace  to  the  next  in  succession.  He  was  shortly 
:t|  ifter  enabled  to  verify  the  truth  of  his  views  on  a 
arger  scale,  having  been  appointed  to  examine 
»  personally  into  the  management  of  canals  in  Eng- 
|and  and  Wales,  immediately  on  the  passing  of 
in  bbe  Canal  Bill  on  which  he  had  been  engaged. 
1  During  his  journey,  which  extended  from  Bath 
li  ;o  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  returning  by  Shropshire 
ila;  ind  Wales,  his  keen  eyes  were  never  idle  for  a 
itit  [noment.  He  rapidly  noted  the  aspect  and  struc 
ct  ure  of  the  country  through  which  he  passed  with 
ICC  lis  companions,  treasuring  up  his  observations  for 
uture  use.  His  geologic  vision  was  so  acute, 
fl  hat  though  the  road  along  which  he  passed 
is  rom  York  to  Newcastle  in  the  postchaise  was  from 
[lit  ive  to  fifteen  miles  distant  from  the  hills  of  chalk 
lU  ,nd  oolite  on  the  east,  he  was  satisfied  as  to  their 
m  lature,  by  their  contours  and  relative  position 
ti(  nd  their  ranges  on  the  surface  in  relation  to  the 
h  ias  and  "  red  ground"  occasionally  seen  on  the 
all  oad. 

d  The  general  results  of  his  observation  seem  to 
Ism  lave  been  these.  He  noted  that  the  rocky  masses 
liavi  f  country  in  the  western  parts  of  England  general- 
itge  y  inclined  to  the  east  and  southeast ;  that  the  red 
roij  andstones  and  marls  above  the  coal-measures  pas- 
plei  ed  beneath  the  lias,  clay,  and  limestone,  that 
leet  hese  again  passed  beneath  the  sands,  yellow  lime- 
tones,  and  clays,  forming  the  table-land  of  the 
join  lottswold  Hills,  while  these  in  turn  passed  be- 
fof  eath  the  great  chalk  deposits,  occupying  the 
iisel  astern  parts  of  England.  He  further  observed  that 
fot  ach  layer  of  clay,  sand,  and  limestone,  held  its 
SSI  wn  peculiar  classes  of  fossils;  and  pondering 
etii  luch  on  these  things,  he  at  length  came  to  the  then 
eei!  nheard-of  conclusion,  that  each  distinct  deposit 
jtlj  f  marine  animals,  in  these  several  strata,  indicat- 
jpt(  i  a  distinct  sea-bottom,  and  that  each  layer  of 
dfi  lay,  sand,  chalk,  and  stone,  marked  a  distinct 
jjs)  poch  of  time  in  the  history  of  the  earth. 

him  (To  be  continued.) 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

[  Sermon  6y  WiUiam  Penn,  preached  at  Wheeler 
street,  Fourth  month  13</i,  1694,  London,  Eng. 
"  It  is  the  great  cause  and  work  of  God  in  which 
ou  are  all  concerned  this  day.  Now  that  all  of 
ou  may  see  how  you  quit  yourselves  before  the 
iving  Eternal  God  your  Maker,  and  answer  the 
isitations  of  his  love,  in  the  discharge  of  your 
uty,  that  you  may  feel  an  answer  of  peace  in 
our  own  bosoms,  and  find  yourselves  nigh  who 
ere  afar  off,  that  you  may  all  know  yourselves 
earer  than  when  ye  first  believed;  nearer  to  the 
ord,  nearer  to  his  love,  and  more  in  his  favour, 
lat  you  may  perceive  your  interest  to  grow  and 
icrease,  your  divine  and  eternal  interest,  that 
hich  will  outlast  tlie  world,  for  it  centers  in  that 
Jlhich  shall  never  have  an  end.  0  Friends,  see 
:'])  it  this  day;  it  is  the  redemption  of  your  im- 
jortal  souls  that  the  Lord  God  hath  visited  you 
!jr;  it  is  in  order  to  this,  and  all  the  religions  of 
le  world,  articles,  creeds,  confessions,  and  pro- 
ositions  that  leave  out  this,  they  are  all  imper- 
;ct  and  insignificant,  and  will  not  avail  men  in 
le  great  day  of  account.  Therefore  see  to  it  how 
le  work  goes  on,  the  work  of  your  redemption 
nd  salvation.  Do  you  feel  yourselves  nearer  to 
e  Lord?  Do  you  find  yourselves  to  have  more 
ower  over  your  own  souls  ?  Do  you  know  your 
3lves  advanced  in  the  work  of  God  ?  Are  ye 
me  to  die  daily  to  that  which  is  contrary  to  the 
iord  ?    For  as  you  die  daily  you  live  that  life, 


you  live  in  the  flesh  by  the  faith  of  the  eternal 
Son  of  God,  Christ  Jesus,  who  hath  redeemed  you 
from  all  iniquity,  and  called  you  to  glory  and  vir- 
tue. Now  that  you  may  all  be  faithful  stewards 
of  the  grace  and  mercy  and  heavenly  talents  which 
God  hath  bestowed  upon  you,  and  be  all  found 
working,  not  idle  in  the  market  place,  Christ 
J esus  the  Lord  hath  not  been  wanting  to  you.  He 
hath  piped  to  you,  have  you  danced  ?  He  hath 
mourned,  have  you  wept  ?  He  hath  called,  have 
you  answered  his  call  ?  See  to  it  this  day,  for  the 
glorious  power  and  presence  of  that  God  that 
visited  you  in  the  beginning  is  here  this  day.  It 
is  his  heart-reaching  power,  his  heart-melting 
power,  his  divine  sweet  presence,  which  brought 
us  out  of  Pbaroah's  house,  and  out  of  Egypt's 
land,  and  took  us  by  the  hand  and  led  us  peace- 
ably to  walk  by  the  rivers  of  God's  pleasures.  I 
say,  see  to  it  this  day  that  you  may  answer  the 
great  love  of  God,  that  the  Lord  doth  vouchsafe 
his  heavenly  presence  in  the  midst  of  you,  and 
lift  up  the  light  of  his  countenance  upon  you,  that 
ye  may  be  found  answering  his  love  in  his  re- 
newed blessings ;  that  as  he  reneweth  his  mercies 
you  may  renew  your  obedience,  and  as  he  renews 
his  loving  kindness,  you  may  renew  your  thank- 
fulness; that  your  souls  may  be  filled  with  high 
praises,  for  it  is  a  day  of  praises  for  the  Lord. 
They  who  have  obtained  a  deliverance  by  God's 
mighty  Arm  and  Power,  which  brought  his  people 
out  of  Egypt's  land  into  the  wilderness,  and 
through  the  Ked  Sea,  and  over  Jordan's  river 
unto  the  banks  of  salvation,  they  who  have  re- 
ceived a  marvellous  deliverance  from  their  spiritual 
enemies,  they  do  not  hang  their  harps  upon  the 
willows,  but  rejoice  and  praise  the  living  God; 
they  resolve  with  the  prophet,  "  Although  the 
fig  tree  shall  not  blossom,  neither  shall  fruit  be  in 
the  vine,  the  labour  of  the  olive  shall  fail,  and  the 
fields  shall  yield  no  meat,  the  flock  shall  be  cut 
off  from  the  fold,  and  there  shall  be  no  herd  in 
the  stall ;  and  although  there  be  plague,  fire,  and 
sword,  desolation  and  destruction;  yet  we  will 
rejoice  in  the  Lord  and  joy  in  his  salvation."  Is 
it  so  with  you  this  day  ?  Are  you  come  into  this 
Divine  fellowship,  into  this  intimacy  with  the 
Lord ;  have  you  this  holy  frame  of  soul? 

O  ye  sons  and  daughters  of  the  morning,  the 
everlasting  day  of  God  hath  dawned  upon  you, 
that  you  may  look  into  your  hearts  and  see  how  it 
is  with  you,  and  see  your  experiences,  see  the 
things  that  your  eyes  have  seen  and  your  hands 
have  handled ;  you  have  tasted  the  good  word  of 
God  and  known  the  operation  of  his  power  :  these 
are  things  that  they  have  that  are  children,  not 
empty  notions,  but  experiences.  If  we  travel  on 
we  shall  be  enabled  to  overcome,  and  if  we  take 
unto  us  the  whole  armour  of  God  we  shall  be  en- 
abled to  stand  in  the  evil  day,  and  having  done 
all  to  stand  ;  and  what  is  the  reward  of  those  that 
overcome  ?  They  shall  eat  of  the  fruit  of  the  Tree 
of  Life  that  grows  in  the  Paradise  of  God ;  as 
many  as  are  fed  from  this  tree  they  are  not  to  be 
standing  idle,  but  work  the  works  of  God,  and  are 
brought  to  the  paradise  of  God  and  enjoy  the  de- 
lights of  God  in  the  presence  of  God,  and  the 
Lord  will  fill  and  satisfy  them  with  his  divine 
goodness,  and  they  shall  grow  and  increase  in  the 
divine  life  more  and  more.  Consider  how  doth 
the  work  go  on  ?  Consider  the  Lord  Jesus,  he 
came  in  our  nature  hefore  he  cometh  in  our  hearts. 
Now  Christ  Jesus  within  is  the  hope  of  glory,  and 
ike  mystery  that  was  hid  from  ages  and  genera- 
tions is  710W  revealed  in  us.  Christ  is  now  come, 
not  only  in  our  nature  but  into  our  hearts,  into 
our  inward  man ;  and  all  those  at  the  door  of 
whose  hearts  he  hath  knocked,  if  they  have  opened 
to  him  and  received  him,  He  hath  come  to  sup 


with  them,  and  he  hath  given  them  the  bread  of 
Life,  and  the  cup  of  salvation,  and  they  have 
come  into  divine  fellowship  with  him,  and  so  they 
have  eaten  his  flesh  and  drank  his  blood,  and  fed 
upon  that  bread  that  comes  down  from  heaven; 
and  all  that  open  the  door  and  let  him  in,  they 
come  to  eat  of  this  bread,  and  they  come  to  see 
him  that  is  the  desire  of  all  nations  and  the  light 
of  the  world,  and  they  walk  in  his  light.  This 
is  an  ancient  testimony;  when  you  were  first  turned 
to  the  light  of  Christ  it  was  not  a  natural  but  a 
Divine  Light  that  you  were  turned  to,  the  light 
of  Jesus  manifesting  himself  in  us;  in  this  light 
you  received  him,  and  I  desire  to  know  what  you 
have  tasted,  what  further  joy  is  there,  what  more 
excellent  object,  what  more  excellent  mark  than 
this  ?  than  the  Light  of  the  nations  that  we 
are  come  to  walk  in  ?    Here  is  divinity, — here  is 
that  which  was  before  the  world  began, — here  is 
made  known  the  Divine  nature.    It  is  testified 
here  that  you  might  be  partakers  of  it,  that  you 
might  be  a  "  chosen  generation,  a  royal  priesthood, 
a  holy  nation,  a  peculiar  people,  that  you  should 
show  forth  the  praises  of  Him  that  hath  called  you 
out  of  darkness  into  his  marvellous  Light."  See 
how  this  work  advanceth  in  every  one  of  you, 
that  you  may  be  faithful  and  improve  your  talents 
that  "you  may  be  able  to  give  up  your  accounts 
with  joy  and  not  with  grief."    When  you  shall 
hear  a  voice  saying.  Come,  come  away,  there  is 
no  more  time,  the  glass  is  run;  then  how  joyfully 
wilt  thou  hear  his  voice  if  thou  hast  not  been  idle; 
but  working  out  thy  own  salvation,  and  answer- 
ing the  call  of  God  and  adoring  him  for  his  love 
to  thy  immortal  soul.    Thou  art  not  like  Martha, 
cumbered  about  many  things,  but  mindest  the  one 
thing  needful,  that  good  part  that  shall  not  be 
taken  away  from  thee.  If  you  work  out  your  own 
salvation  it  will  be  said  unto  you,  well  done, — not 
well  taught,  not  well  disputed,  but  "  well  done 
good  and  faithful  servants,  enter  you  into  the  joy  of 
your  Lord."    My  friends,  time  goes  apace  and  we 
are  wearing  off,  and  in  a  little  time  we  shall  be 
here  no  more;  time  will  be  gone  and  the  day  of 
your  visitation  quickly  over,  the  thought  and  con- 
sideration of  this  hath  affected  me  many  a  time. 
Look,  friends,  that  you  be  all  travelling  on  your 
heavenly  journey  as  a  faithful  people,  and  that 
the  work  of  your  salvation  is  carrying  on,  and  that 
Christ  is  a  Redeemer  to  you,  and  that  he  doth 
deliver  you  from  the  dominion  of  sin,  and  the 
bondage  of  corruption.   Art  thou  free  ?  who  hath 
made  thee  free  ?    If  the  Truth  hath  made  thee 
free;  if  the  Son  hath  made  thee  free;  thou  art 
then  free  indeed.  If  thou  art  made  free,  thy  know- 
ledge will  be  accompanied  with  experience  and 
not  notions  only;  you  want  not  notions,  but  pos- 
session of  inward  freedom  and  liberty.  Doth  your 
knowledge  of  Truth  make  you  free  from  sin.  Oh 
the  rumbling  and  tossing  that  thy  soul  was  in. 
Oh  the  covenant  making  and  the  covenant  break- 
ing; there  was  no  peace,  no  rest  because  you  were 
fallen,  and  because  you  did  not  know  dominion 
and  victory  over  sin,  which  is  only  by  the  life  and 
spirit  of  Christ  Jesus  which  will  lead  you  in  the 
path  of  obedience;  then  you  will  know  that  in 
Christ  there  is  life,  and  that  this  life  is  the  light 
of  men,  and  the  light  shineth  in  darkness,  and 
the  darkness  comprehendeth  it  not.    You  have 
life  only  in  Christ,  and  you  have  it  in  him  as  the 
fountain.    This  you  must  know,  that  you  may  be 
delivered  from  sin  by  this  saving  knowledge  of 
Christ,  and  believing  in  him  the  All-sufficient,  you 
will  come  to  reign  as  kings  and  priests,  and  sit 
with  him  in  heavenly  places.  This  will  bring  you 
to  the  "  general  assembly,"  &c.  Live  as  those  con- 
cerned for  heaven  and  eternity  :  Be  faithful  and 
diligent  in  your  generation,  that  you  may  be  rich. 
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towards  God,  rich  ia  the  love  of  Grod  and  in  peace 
with  God :  There  are  heavenly  treasures  which 
luotli  aud  rust  cannot  corrupt,  nor  thieves  break 
through  and  steal.  Walk  in  the  way  of  righteous- 
ness and  tlie  paths  of  judgment,  that  you  may 
have  your  fruit  unto  holiness  and  the  end  ever- 
lasting life.  My  friends,  that  which  should  exer- 
cise your  minds,  and  which  all  should  have  an 
eye  unto,  is  this,  that  your  hearts  be  fixed  upon 
God,  and  your  affections  set  on  things  above,  that 
walking  in  the  Spirit,  you  may  be  led  by  the  spirit 
of  God,  as  the  children  of  God  and  heirs  of  God, 
to  the  inheritance  above  where  ye  shall  be  forever 
with  the  Lord. 

Friends,  this  is  my  exhortation  to  you,  that  you 
keep,  near  to  the  Lord,  and  live  under  his  guid 
ance  and  government,  and  rely  upon  Christ  alone 
for  salvation;  and  live  in  the  light  as  becomes 
children  of  the  light.  Trust  to  nothing  that  will 
fail  you  in  the  day  of  your  dissolution,  for  then 
you  will  be  under  an  everlasting  disappointment. 
See  that  it  be  a  true  foundation  that  you  build 
upon,  and  see  what  it  is  you  build  upon  it,  that 
it  be  not  hay  and  stubble  that  cannot  stand  the 
fire.  Build  upon  a  right  foundation,  the  Eternal 
Word  of  God,  and  build  right  things  upon  it,  that 
you  may  be  always  under  the  guidance,  and  power, 
and  government  of  the  blessed  spirit  of  the  living 
God ;  that  the  exercise  and  desire  of  your  hearts 
be  towards  the  enjoyment  of  his  living  presence, 
pure  power  and  quickening  spirit.  This  is  a  build- 
ing which  will  abide  the  fire  :  a  building  upon 
the  right  foundation.  The  Light  of  the  Lord, 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  the  Light  of  the 
world,  the  right  foundation,  let  us  be  found,  in 
him,  and  keep  close  to  him  who  is  the  author  of 
eternal  salvation  to  all  who  obey  him.  This  is 
the  way  to  be  preservedr  You  that  have  got  in 
a  good  state  and  condition  keep  in  it,  and  live 
near  to  the  Lord,  and  you  will  feel  his  daily  re- 
freshing presence  and  power  to  carry  you  on,  and 
conduct  you  in  your  travel  and  pilgrimage,  that 
you  may  not  faint  in  the  way,  but  in  the  end  reap 
the  crown  of  immortal  glory  that  God  hath  laid 
up  for  those  that  fear  him. 

My  friends,  it  was  the  glorious  light  of  the 
Lord,  and  the  spirit  of  the  eternal  God,  by  which 
you  were  visited  in  your  early  days ;  nay  all  the 
sweet  enjoyments  we  have  often  had  in  this  place 
are  from  tiie  good  spirit  of  the  Lord,  and  the  Light 
of  life  shining  amongst  us  :  praised  and  magnified 
be  the  Lord's  everlasting  power  that  h.ith  been 
extended  to  us.  The  Lord  grant  that  which  was 
our  Alpha,  may  be  our  Omega,  that  that  whicli 
begun  to  turn  our  hearts  and  minds  godward,  may 
watch  over  us  and  continue  with  us,  that  we  may 
be  kept  an  experienced  people,  a  holy  peculiar 
people,  zealous  of  good  works  ;  that  God  may  have 
all  the  honour  and  praise,  to  whom  it  belongs,  who 
is  God  over  all,  who  is  worthy  to  be  praised, 
adored  and  magnified  by  us  and  all  his  people, 
henceforth  and  for  ever  and  ever.  Amen." 

We  have  in  this  discourse  the  life,  marrow  and 
substance  of  things.  Oh  !  that  all  our  preachers 
in  this  day  had  this  living  experience,  and  the 
same  substantial  testimony  j  how  reviving  WDuld  it 
be  to  such  who  are  "  as  new  born  babes  desiring 
the  sincere  milk  of  the  Word." 


with  vegetable  oil.  The  process  is  patented.  It 
is  estimated  that  500  pounds  may  be  obtained 
from  an  acre,  and  the  fiber  takes  colors  as  readi- 
ly as  silk. — Sci.  Amer. 


For  "The  Friend." 

One  precious  teaching  of  all  peril,  is  the  blessed 
security  of  our  Stronghold : — of  all  trial,  the  in- 
finity of  that  Love  that  is  folded  round  us  : — of  all 
ocean-tossings,  the  strength  of  that  Faith  which 
anchors  us,  whose  cable  storms  cannot  part.  Bles- 
sed be  that  Power  that  is  over  all  even  now  ! 
drawing,  sustaining  and  blessing  in  this  amazing 
bereavement,  wherein  the  nation,  as  one  family, 
each  member  with  his  own  peculiar  individual 
love,  bows  down  in  mourning. 

The  Lord  is  over  all !  His  love  is  not  dimmed, 
His  power  is  not  shaken.  He  only  can  "  settle, 
establish,  strengthen"  us,  and  give  us  to  feel  that 
what  we  may  regard  as  a  calamity  often  brings  a 
blessing  that  binds  us  more  closely  unto  Him. 

Fourth  mo.  17th,  1865. 


the  reader  by  the  artificial  light  thus  thrown  ov( 
'hem.  " 


FOURTH  MONTH  29,  1865. 


Cloth  from  Milk  ^Yced. — At  a  late  meeting  of 
the  Farmers  Club  in  New  York  city,  Dr.  Henry 
Guersncy,  of  37  East  Eleventh  street,  New  York, 
exhibited  samples  of  cloth,  made  in  part  from  the 
down  of  the  milkweed,  the  warp  being  of  silk, 
wool  or  cotton,  and  the  filling  of  the  milk- 
weed down.  J.t  is  ucccssary  to  remove  the  glos.sy 
smoothness  from  the  fibers  to  make  them  adhere 
to  each  other,  and  this  ia  done  by  treating  them 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Romantic  Histories. 
The  following  just  remarks  on  a  class  of  pub- 
ications  which  of  latter  time  have  issued  from  the 
press  in  increased  number  are  taken  from  a  late 
number  of  the  Edinburg  Review.  The  books 
which  are  alluded  to  are  those  of  professedly  an 
historical  character,  but  which  content  themselves 
with  being  founded  on  fact.   These  obser- 

vations which  must  commend  themselves  to  the 
sober  judgement  of  the  public  are  also  applicable 
to  works  belonging  to  other  departments  of  liter- 
ature. 

"We  refer  to  the  notion  which  authors  now  seem 
to  entertain  that  it  is  necessary  to  make  their 
works  attractive  by  composing  them  in  the  style 
of  historical  novels,  and  introducing  details  of  all 
sorts  on  no  better  authority  than  their  own  imag- 
inations. The  historical  romance  is  going  out; 
but  the  romantic  history  is  coming  in.  There  are 
many  modern  historians,  and  those  the  most  fa- 
mous and  popular,  whose  productions  force  one  to 
ask  at  every  turn  "  How  can  you  know  that  ?" 
Yet  surely  the  first  requisite  of  a  history  is  that 
it  should  be  true;  and  the  writer  who,  for  the 
sake  of  being  called  "  picturesque"  or  "  graphic" 
states  one  circumstance,  however  trivial,  which  he 
has  not  good  reason  on  suf&cient  historical  evi- 
deoce,  to  believe  to  be  true,  shows  himself  inca- 
pable of  understanding  the  duties  of  his  vocation. 
If  it  is  once  to  be  admitted  that  an  author  may 
represent  anything  as  having  actually  occurred, 
only  because  his  fancy  pictures  to  him  that  it  may 
have  occurred,  all  confidence  is  destroyed.  How 
is  the  reader  to  know  when  the  author  is  jrivios 
him  fact,  and  when  fiction?  Ooe  would  have 
thought  that  the  unjustifiableness  of  such  a  prac- 
tice was  too  obvious  to  require  demonstration;  yet 
it  is  sometimes  justified  on  the  plea  of  necessity 
— the  necessity  of  making  books  "  readable." 
This  is  the  sort  of  necessity  which  compels  gro- 
cers to  sand  their  brown  sugar.  Then  it  is  said 
that  everybody  understands  where  the  author  is 
indulging  fancy  and  where  not.  But  that  is  not 
the  case.  Headers  of  high  literary  acumen,  may 
indeed,  often  guess  that  there  would  be  no  answer 
to  the  "  How  do  you  know  thati"'  but  the  great 
majority  of  readers  are  incapable  of  judging  in  such 
questions  ;  and,  surely,  it  is  a  monstrous  doctrine, 
that  while  we  are  reading  history  we  are  to  be 
perpetually  on  our  guftrd  to  separate  that  which 
we  are  intended  to  believe  from  that  which  is  only 
intended  for  our  amusement.  It  is  obvious,  that 
without  any  intention  to  deceive,  an  entirely  false 
view  of  events  and  characters  may  be  conveyed  to 


PHILADELPHIA  YEARLY  MEETING. 
This  meeting,  which  convened  on  the  17 1 
inst.,  was  as  large  as  usual,  though  many  vacai 
cies  were  observable  in  the  gallery  appropriated  f 
ministers  and  elders.  The  number  of  young  me^j 
in  attendance  was  large,  and  it  was  very  observabl 
and  encouraging,  that  a  large  portion  of  them  wa 
dressed  plain  as  becomes  Friends,  and  that  thei 
demeanour  was  serious  and  consistent  with  thei 
profession. 

On  calling  the  representatives  there  were  fiv 
or  six  absent,  all  but  one  of  whom  were  said  to  b  ^ 
prevented  from  attending  by  indisposition  of  them 
selves  or  in  their  families. 

The  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  Meeting  fc 
Sufferings  setting  forth  its  proceedings  during  th 
past  year  was  entered  on,  and  before  concludin 
them,  a  proposition  to  adjourn  until  4  o'clock  i 
the  afternoon  was  approved,  and  the  represents 
tives  being  desired  to  stop  at  the  rise  of  the  mee 
ing  and  consider  of  a  Friend  to  be  proposed  i 
the  next  sitting  for  clerk  and  another  to  assii 
him  during  the  present  year,  the  meeting  adjouri 
ed.  The  clerk  informed  the  meeting  that  ov 
iog  to  his  present  state  of  health  he  would  m. 
be  able  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  station,  a^  ^ 
it  would  therefore  be  necessary  to  place  anothf  jg 
therein. 

4  o'clock  p.  M.  Report  was  made  on  behalf  ( 
the  representatives,  that  having  attended  to  th 
subject  committed  to  them,  they  were  united  i 
proposing  Joseph  Scattergood  for  Clerk,  and  Clarl 
son  Sheppard  for  assistant,  which  being  unite  \^ 
with  by  the  meeting,  they  were  appointed  to  tbj 
respective  stations.  | 
The  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  Meeting  f( 

a] 


Sufferings  was  continued  :  their  1  bors  were 
proved  and  they  encouraged  to  be  attentive  aa 
vigilant  in  the  performance  of  the  duties  devolve 
upon  them.  The  report  of  the  Committee  of  tbi 
body  to  advise  and  assist  such  of  our  members  i 
might  be  drafted  for  the  military  service,  was  d 
reeled  to  be  printed  and  sent  down  to  the  mee 
ings  and  members.  Quarterly  and  Monthly  Mee; 
ings  were  also  requested  to  send  up  to  the  JMee 
ing  for  Sufferings  lists  of  their  members  who  ha\ 
been  or  may  be  drafted,  with  a  statement  of  tb 
manner  of  release  or  discharge,  &c. 

The  proper  disposition  of  the  Meeting-houf 
and  lot  of  ground  in  Shrewsbury,  New  Jerse; 
now  under  the  care  of  the  Yearly  Meeli 
referred  to  a  committee.    Then  adjourned 

Third-day  ti)e  13th,  A.  M.  The  state  of  S 
subordinate  meetings  und  members,  as  exhibite  ' 
by  the  answers  to  the  queries,  occupied  the  soS 
consideration  of  the  meeting  throuirhuut  this 
ting;  the  queries,  as  far  as  the  5th  inclusive,  ao 
replies  tiiereto,  having  been  read  :  then  adjourM 
to  4  o'clock. 

4  o'clock,  p.  M.  The  remaining  queries  as 
answers  were  read  and  deliberately  considered.  Tl 
exercise  of  the  meeting  as  manifested  during  th| 
interesting  engagement  was  directed  to  becmbi 
died  in  a  minute  to  go  down  in  the  extracts.  Te 
ministers  and  elders  were  reported  to  have  decea 
ed  within  the  year. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  examine  and  se 
tie  the  Treasurer's  account,  and  report  what  su 
should  be  raised  for  the  use  of  the  meeting  durin 
the  year.   Then  adjourned. 


I 


THE  FRIEND. 
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Fourth-day  the  19th,  A.  M.  The  reports  from 
e  respective  Quarterly  Meetings  relative  to  the 
imber  of  children  of  suitable  age  to  go  to  school 
id  the  manner  in  which  they  have  been  disposed 
in  giving  them  literary  education  in  the  past 
ar  were  read,  and  informed  the  meeting  there 
je  1236  such  children,  of  whom  131  have  been 
.tending  select  schools ;  187  have  been  at  West- 
Iwn  ;  101  at  schools  taught  by  members  but  not 
lect;  187  at  schools  under  the  care  of  Monthly 
Preparative  Meetings ;  293  at  district  schools ; 
at  schools  not  taught  by  members ;  16  at  Haver- 
d;  120  at  family  schools;  76  at  home  schools; 
temporarily  absent ;  11  attending  no  school 
ring  the  year,  and  5  whose  opportunity  for 
rning  is  not  known. 

The  literary  education  and  religious  training  of 
e  children,  appeared  to  have  a  strong  hold  on 
e  minds  of  the  members  generally,  and  a  lively 
Incern  was  manifested  that  all  having  the  im- 
rtant  charge  of  bringing  them  up,  should  be 
ve  to  its  responsibilities,  and  spare  no  pains  or 
edful  sacrifice  to  secure  to  this  interesting  por- 
n  of  the  body  good  literary  instruction,  and  to 
hue  their  tender  minds  with  a  knowledge  of 
|e  truths  of  Christianity,  and  a  love  for  a  course 
conduct  consistent  therewith.  The  subject  was 
[mmended  to  the  r,enewed  care  of  the  subordinate 
etings. 

The  long  continued  concern  of  the  Yearly 
leeting  to  have  all  its  members  clear  of  the  use 
spirituous  liquors  as  a  drink,  was  now  brought 
ore  it  by  the  reports  ;  showing  there  were  still 
ly  within  its  limits  who  had  thus  used  this  per- 
ious  article  during  the  year,  nearly  all  however, 
lly  occasionally.    Nine  of  these  and  six  others, 
d  given  it  to  others  for  this  purpose.  Several 
lends  expressed  their  satisfaction  at  the  progress 
kde  in  this  reform  and  labour  of  love,  and  a 
Bong  and  general  desire  was  apparent  that  there 
3uld  be  no  relaxation  in  the  effort  to  induce 
ery  one  having  a  right  of  membership  wholly  to 
indon  the  use  of  a  beverage  which  it  is  always 
igerous  to  tamper  with.  Quarterly  and  Monthly 
Betings  were  desired  to  extend  early  and  affec- 
Inate  labour  to  persuade  any  who  may  yet  so  far 
pegard  their  own  safety  and  the  concern  of  the 
fearly  Meeting,  as  to  indulge, — however  seldom 
moderately — in  taking  strong  drink,  to  refrain 
[future  entirely,  and  thus  avoid  a  temptation 
it  otherwise  may  be  their  ruin.   Then  adjourn- 
o'clock,  p.  M.    A  very  interesting  report 
Im  the  committee  for  the  Civilization  of  the 
idian  tribe  long  under  the  care  of  this  meet- 
was  read,  giving  much  general  and  statistical 
formation  relative  to  the  location,  extent,  and 
iprovements  on  the  several  reservations,  and  the 
|ults  of  the  course  of  education,  &c.,  carried  out 
Friends  for  the  benefit  of  the  Aborigines.  This 
lied  forth  an  expression  of  continued  interest 
jthe  welfare  of  that  poor  people,  and  of  the  de- 
le cherished  that  the  duty  resting  on  Friends  to 
them  as  heretofore,  should  be  fully  discharged. 
ie  Committee  was  encouraged  to  maintain  the 
j.rding  school  and  farm,  and  to  embrace  any 
Dortunity  that  may  present  for  benefitting  this 
Eeresting  portion  of  the  native  tribes.    The  re- 
jrt  was  directed  to  be  published,  together  with 
Lt  from  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  relative  to 
bse  drafted  for  military  duty. 
iThe  report  of  the  Committee  charged  with  the 
Ire  of  Westtown  Boarding  School  was  now  laid 
[fore  the  meeting,  and,  as  usual,  drew  forth  a 
jge  expression  of  interest  in  that  important  in- 
Itution,  satisfaction  with  the  management  of  its 
Irious  departments,  and  its  healthful  and  ef&cient 
ladition.    It  being  proposed  to  increase  the 


price  of  board  and  tuition  to  $60  the  session,  in 
order  to  meet  the  advance  in  the  prices  of  the 
articles  required  in  the  household,  it  was  approv- 
ed and  directed  to  rule  the  next  session.  The 
Committee  was  authorized  to  reduce  the  price  of 
board  and  tuition  as  soon  as  in  their  judgment 
the  receipts  and  expenses  would  admit  of  it.  Ad- 
journed. 

Fifth-day,  20th,  4  o'clock,  p.  M.  A  visit  was 
received  from  a  woman  Friend.  The  report  of 
the  Committee  appointed  relative  to  the  property 
at  Shrewsbury  was  read,  and  the  course  advised 
adopted,  and  the  Committee  continued  to  carry 
it  into  effect. 

The  Committee  on  the  Treasurer's  account, 
&c.,  made  report,  which  being  united  with,  was 
directed  to  be  attended  to  by  the  several  Quarter- 
ly Meetings. 

The  Minute  embracing  a  notice  of  the  exercise 
of  the  meeting  respecting  several  of  the  important 
subjects  that  had  claimed  its  attention  was  read, 
approved  and  directed  to  go  down  in  the  extracts. 

After  a  solemn  pause  the  Meeting  concluded, 
to  meet  again  next  year  if  so  permitted. 

We  intend  giving  the  minute  above  referred  to 
and  the  Keports  respecting  Westtown  Boarding 
School  and  the  Indians,  in  a  future  number. 


Subscriptions  for  the  relief  of  Friends  in  North 
Carolina  may  be  forwarded  to  either  of  the  follow- 
ing named  Friends,  viz  :  Thomas  Evans,  Nathan 
Kite,  John  Carter,  Charles  Evans,  M.D. 

The  contributors  to  the  fund  for  suffering 
Friends  in  Bast  Tennessee,  will  be  glad  to  know 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  goods  shipped  to 
Knoxville  in  the  Fifth  month  of  last  year,  have 
reached  their  destination.  By  a  letter  lately 
received  from  P.  R.  Lee,  it  appears  they  were 
found  by  him  at  Chattanooga.  The  money  re- 
cently sent  them  (the  balance  of  the  fund  collect- 
ed a  year  ago,)  had  been  received,  and  would  be 
used  in  the  purchase  of  supplies  for  the  destitute. 
The  delay,  and  whatever  loss  may  have  occurred, 
are  to  be  regretted,  but  on  military  lines,  private 
freight  is  necessarily  subject  to  very  great  risk. ' 

Philadelphia,  Fourth  mo.  25,  1865. 


SUMMARY  OP  EVENTS. 

United  States. — Sherman  and  Johnston. — The  dis- 
patches from  North  Carolina  show  that  the  Federal 
commander  had  entered,  without  due  authority,  into 
negotiations  with  the  rebels,  and  had  allowed  himself 
to  be  overreached_by  them.  The  following  is  the  ar- 
rangement he  proposed  making. 

"  Memorandum,  or  basis  of  agreement  aiade  this,  the 
18th  day  of  April,  1865,  near  Durham's  Station,  in  the 
State  of  North  Carolina,  by  and  between  Gen.  Joseph  E. 
Johnston,  commanding  the  Confederate  army,  and  Major- 
General  W.  T.  Sherman,  commanding  the  army  of  the 
United  States,  both  present. 

Pirst. — The  contending  armies  now  in  the  field  to 
maintain  the  status  quo  until  notice  is  given  by  the  com- 
manding General  of  any  one  to  his  opponent,  and  reason- 
able time,  say  forty-eight  hours,  allowed. 

Second.  The  Confederate  armies  now  in  existence  to 
be  disbanded  and  conducted  to  their  several  State  capi- 
tals, there  to  deposit  their  arms  and  public  property  in 
the  State  arsenal;  and  each  officer  and  man  to  execute 
and  file  an  agreement  to  cease  from  acts  of  war,  and  to 
abide  the  action  of  both  State  and  Federal  authorities. 
The  number  of  arms  and  munitions  of  war  to  be  re- 
ported to  the  Chief  of  Ordnance  at  Washington  City, 
subject  to  the  future  action  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  and  in  the  meantime  to  be  used  solely  to  main- 
tain peace  and  order  within  the  border.?  of  the  Stn,tes 
respectively. 

Third.  The  recognition  by  the  Executive  of  the  United 
States  of  the  several  State  Governments  on  their  officers 
and  Legislatures  taking  the  oath  prescribed  by  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States;  and  where  conflicting 
State  Governments  have  resulted  from  the  war,  the 


legitimacy  of  all  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States. 

Fourth.  The  re-establishment  of  all  Federal  Courts  in 
the  several  States,  with  powers  as  defined  by  the  Con- 
stitution and  laws  of  Congress. 

Fifth.  The  people  and  inhabitants  of  all  States  to  be 
guarantied,  so  far  as  the  Executive  can,  their  political 
rights  and  franchise,  as  well  as  their  r'ght  of  person  and 
property,  as  defined  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  States  respjectively. 

Sixth.  The  Executive  authority  or  Government  of  the 
United  States  not  to  disturb  any  of  the  people  by  reason, 
of  the  late  war  so  long  as  they  live  in  peace  and  quiet, 
and  abstain  from  acts  of  armed  hostility,  and  obey  the 
laws  in  existence  at  the  place  of  their  residence. 

Seventh.  In  general  terms  it  is  announced  that  the 
war  is  to  cease ;  a  general  amnesty,  so  far  as  the  Execu- 
tive of  the  United  States  can  command,  on  condition  of 
the  disbandment  of  the  Confederate  armies,  the  distri- 
bution of  arms,  and  the  resumption  of  peaceful  pursuits 
by  officers  and  men  hitherto  Composing  said  armies. 

Not  being  fully  empowered  by  our  respective  princi- 
pals to  fulfil  these  terms,  we  individually  and  officially 
pledge  ourselves  to  promptly  obtain  authority  and  will 
endeavor  lo  carry  out  the  above  programme. 

W.  T.  Sherman, 
Major-Gen.  Commanding  Army  U.  S.  in  N.  C. 

J.  E.  Johnston, 
General  Commanding  C.  S.  Army  in  N.  C." 

In  accordance  with  this  plan  Gen.  Sherman,  on  the 
following  day,  announced  a  suspension  of  hostilities,  in- 
forming ibe  army  that  be  had  made  an  agreement  with 
Gen.  Johnston  and  high  confederate  ofiicials,  "  which, 
when  formally  ratified,  will  make  peace  from  the  Poto- 
mac to  the  Rio  Grande." 

Sherman's  dispatch  reached  Washington  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  21st,  and  a  Cabinet  meeting  was  promptly 
held,  at  which  the  action  of  Gen.  Sherman  was  disap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  of  War,  by  Gen.  Grant,  and  by 
every  member  of^  the  Cabinet.  Gen.  Sherman  was  or- 
dered to  resume  hostilities  immediately,  and  the  same 
night  Gen.  Grant  started  for  North  Carolina  to  direct 
personally  the  operations  against  Johnston's  army. 

It  is  said  that  the  proposed  arrangement  was  rejected 
by  the  United  States  government,  for  the  following 
among  other  reasons.  It  was  an  exercise  of  authority 
not  vested  in  Gfn.  Sherman,  and  it  was  a  practical  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  rebel  government.  It  undertook 
to  re-establish  rebel  State  governments  that  bad  been 
overthrown  at  the  sacrifice  of  many  lives  and  much 
treasure,  and  placed  arms  and  munitions  of  war  in  the 
hands  of  rebels  at  their  respective  capitals,  which  might 
be  again  used  by  them  as  soon  as  the  armies  of  the 
United  States  were  disbanded.  By  the  restoration  of 
rebel  authority  in  their  respective  States,  they  would 
be  enabled  to  re-establish  slavery.  It  put  in  dispute 
the  existance  of  loyal  State  governments,  and  the  new 
State  of  West  Virginia,  which  has  been  recognized  by 
every  department  of  the  United  States  Government.  It 
practically  abolished  confiscation  laws,  and  relieved 
rebels  of  every  degree  from  all  pain  and  penalties  for 
their  crimes,  and  lastly  it  formed  no  basis  for  a  true  and 
lasting  peace,  but  left  the  rebels  in  a  condition  to  renew 
their  efforts  to  overthrow  the  government  whenever 
their  strength  was  recruited  and  an  opportunity  should 
offer. 

The  Movements  of  Jeff.  Davis. — The  news  of  Lee's  sur- 
render reached  the  rebel  President  at  Danville,  three 
days  after  his  proclamation,  and  he  left  the  next  morn- 
ing for  Greensboro',  N.  C,  after  giving  orders  for  the 
evacuation  of  Weldon  and  the  burniug  of  the  bridges 
over  the  Meherin  and  Roanoke  rivers.  The  Richmond 
Whig  says,  it  is  reported  here  that  the  so-called  Con- 
federate Government,  consisting  of  Jeff.  Davis  and  a  few 
office  holders,  had  reached  Augusta,  Geo.,  and  made  a 
show  of  establishing  themselves  there,  preparatory  to  a 
further  flight  to  Texas.  A  Cairo  dispatch  of  the  23d, 
says,  it  is  reported  that  Jeff.  Davis  crossed  the  Missis- 
the  night  of  the  16th,  escaping  the  observation  of  the 
sippi  at  Tinker  Bend,  occupied  by  Texas  cavalry,  on 
naval  forces. 

Mobile. — In  a  dispatch  dated  on  the  14th  inst.  Gen. 
Canby  says,  "  We  find  in  Mobile  and  its  defences  on  the 
west  side  of  the  bay,  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  guns, 
and  a  very  large  amount  of  ammunition  and  supplies  of 
all  kinds.  The  quantity  of  cotton  will  probably  reach 
thirty  thousand  bales,  and  there  is  a  large  amount  of 
provisions  and  forage."  The  city  is  said  to  be  quiet 
and  orderly.  Many  of  the  people  were  anxious  to  de- 
clare their  allegiance,  and  glad  to  be  released  from  rebel 
rule.  In  the  attack  and  capture  of  the  forts,  about  2000 
of  the  Federal  troops  and  1500  of  the  rebels  were  killed 
and  wounded. 
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North  Carolina. — Advices  from  Newbern  state  that  a 
large  number  of  the  members  of  the  North  Carolina 
Legislature  arrived  there  on  the  19th  inst.,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  negotiating  with  General  Sherman  with  a  view 
to  restoring  that  State  to  the  Union.  On  the  ]2th  inst. 
the  army  of  General  Stoneman,  which  entered  the  State 
from  East  Tennessee,  captured  Salisbury,  N.  C.  At  this 
place  1165  prisoners  were  taken  in  addition  to  those 
captured  on  tbe  route.  A  vast  amount  of  rebel  property 
was  found  here,  most  of  which  had  been  recently  re- 
moved from  Raleigh.  But  little  of  this  property  was 
saved,  all  the  stores  not  needed  for  Stoneman's  troops 
being  destroyed.  The  captures  included  7000  bales  of 
cotton,  350,000  army  blankets,  19  pieces  of  artillery, 
75,000  complete  suits  of  clothing,  50,000  busbels  of 
wheat,  and  a  large  quantity  of  powder,  ammunition, 
arms  and  accoutrements,  together  with  bacon,  sugar, 
rice  and  various  other  articles.  When  Gen.  Sherman 
entered  into  his  arrangement  with  Johnston,  he  ordered 
Stoneman  to  join  him  with  his  command.  The  with- 
drawal of  the  Federal  forces  from  the  south  western 
part  of  the  State  will,  it  is  supposed,  facilitate  the  escape 
of  the  rebel  leaders  by  that  route,  and  Johnston's  array 
may  probably  retreat  in  that  direction.  Raleigh  was 
occupied  by  the  Federal  forces  an  the  13th  inst.  It  was 
entered  without  opposition,  the  rebels  having  retreated 
westward. 

Virginia. — The  late  campaign  of  Gen.  Hancock  on  the 
upper  Potomac  and  in  the  Shenandoah  valley,  met  with 
little  resistance.  His  cavalry  took  Lynchburg  soon  after 
the  surrender  of  Lee's  army,  and  he  has  captured  nearly 
the  whole  of  Moseby's  forces,  including  all  the  ofiBcers 
except  Moseby  himself.  Judge  Campbell,  Mayor  Mayo, 
and  all  the  rebel  officers  in  Richmoud  on  parole,  have 
been  arrested.  It  is  now  believed  that  prominent  rebel 
ofBcials  are  implicated  in  the  conspiracy  which  led  to 
the  recent  atrocious  crimes  at  Washington.  The  main 
body  of  Grant's  forces  remain  near  Burkesville  Junction 
awaiting  news  from  Gen.  Sherman.  Gen.  Halleck  has 
arrived  in  Richmond  and  assumed  command  of  affairs 
in  this  State,  which  of  course  are  now  in  much  confu- 
sion and  disorder.  Rebel  officers  traverse  the  streets  of 
Richmond  in  great  numbers  in  their  uniforms,  and  speak 
and  act  as  though  no  change  in  their  position  had  taken 
place.  Many  marauding  bands  of  rebel  soldiers  were 
roving  over  the  country  and  plundering  the  people.  Al- 
though the  rebel  power  in  Virginia  has  been  crushed,  it 
is  plain  that  a  large  part  of  the  inhabitants  are  still  dis- 
loyal. 

Tennessee. — Of  the  100  Senators  and  Representatives 
forming  the  Legislature  of  the  State,  83  are  natives  of 
Tennessee.  Two-thirds  of  all  the  members  have  been 
slaveholders,  but  it  will  be  recollected  that  their  first 
official  act  as  a  legislative  body  was  to  ratify  the  con- 
stitutional amendment  abolishing  slavery. 

KenLucky.  —  General  Brisbain,  in  a  recent  report, 
shows  that  23,000  coloured  men  have  been  enlisted  in 
the  United  States  army  in  Kentucky.  Eleven  more  regi- 
ments are  being  organized,  which  when  completed  will 
make  a  quota  of  30,000  coloured  troops  for  the  State. 

Alabama. — According  to  a  rebel  account.  General 
Crossom,  with  2500  Federal  troops,  has  been  defeated 
with  heavy  losses,  at  Pleasant  Ridge,  Ala.  On  the  11th 
inst.  Montgomery,  the  State  capital,  was  occupied  by 
the  Federal  forces.  A  great  amount  of  rehel  property 
was  destroyed  at  Selma. 

The  Murder  of  the  President. — Great  exertions  have 
been  made  to  secure  the  assassin  and  his  accomplices, 
and  very  large  rewards  have  been  oti'ercd  for  their  ap- 
prehension, but  up  \o  the  25th  inst.  no  trace  of  Booth 
had  been  discovered.  It  is  believed  tluit  the  man  who 
made  the  attack  on  Secretary  Seward  has  been  secured, 
and  is  now  in  irons.  A  man  named  Alzeroth,  another 
of  Booth's  accomplices,  has  been  captured  near  Mo- 
nocacy  Juncliou,  iu  Maryland.  Several  persons  con- 
nected with  Ford's  theatre  have  been  placed  in  confine- 
ment. 

The  Secretary  of  Slale.— On  the  23d  inst.,  W.  H.  Seward 
was  able  to  sit  up,  and  was  quite  cheerful.  The  situa- 
tion of  Frederick  Sewurd  was  still  critical. 

The  New  President. — On  the  2uth  inst..  Sir  Frederic 
Bruce,  the  recently  appointed  Minister  from  England, 
presented  his  credentials  and  was  ollicially  received, 
and  al.<o  had  a  personal  interview  with  the  President. 
The  Diplomatic  Corps  called  in  a  body  to  express  their 
condoleDco  with  the  bereaved  nation  upon  the  recent 
calamity,  and  to  as.^nrc  the  President  of  their  considera- 
tion, lie  has  also  been  waited  upon  bj'  numerous  dele- 
gations from  the  loyal  Stales.  In  replying  to  some  of 
these,  President  Johnson  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
lenders  of  the  rebellion  must  be  punished  and  impover- 
ished; though  leniency,  conciliation  and  forgiveness 
may  be  extended  to  tlieir  deluded  followers. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  355,  including  23 


deaths  and  interments  of  soldiers.  On  the  evening  of 
the  22d  inst.,  the  remains  of  the  much  lamented  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  arrived  in  this  city,  creating  a  profound 
sensation.  The  corpse  was  placed  in  Independence  Hall 
and  remained  there  until  the  morning  of  the  24th,  when 
it  was  removed  to  New  York  ;  previous  to  being  con- 
veyed to  Illinois  for  interment.  The  city  was  thronged 
with  strangers,  and  an  immense  multitude  of  people  en- 
deavoured to  obtain  a  last  look  of  the  lifeless  form  of 
tbe  honored  and  beloved  head  of  the  nation.  This  how- 
ever was  impossible  for  many  of  them,  and  thousands 
went  home  disappointed. 

The  Conspiracy. — The  Secretary  of  War,  in  a  dispatch 
of  the  24th  inst.,  says  the  War  Department  has  informa- 
tion that  the  President's  murder  was  organized  in 
Canada,  and  approved  at  Richmond.  One  of  the  assas- 
sins now  in  prison,  who  attempted  to  kill  the  Secretary 
of  State,  is  believed  to  be  one  of  the  St.  Alban's  raiders. 

Georgia. — The  cavalry  force  of  Gen.  Wilson,  has  en 
tered  this  State  from  Alabama.  A  dispatch  from  Gen. 
Sherman  to  the  War  Department,  states  that  "  Wilson 
held  Macon  on  the  20th,  with  Howell  Cobb,  G.  W.  Smith 
and  others  as  prisoners,  but  they  claimed  the  benefit  of 
my  armistice,  and  he  has  telegraphed  to  me,  throu 
the  rebel  lines,  for  orders.  I  have  answered  him  that 
he  may  draw  out  of  Macon  and  hold  his  command  for 
further  orders,  unless  he  has  reason  to  believe  the  rebels 
are  changing  the  status  to  our  pi-ejudice."  The  news  of 
Lee's  surrender  is  said  to  have  been  received  in  Georgia 
with  rejoicing. 

The  Markets,  S^c. — The  following  were  the  quotations 
on  the  24th  inst.  New  York. — No  sales  reported  of  gold 
or  stocks.  Superfine  State  flour  $7  a  $7.25.  Shipping 
Ohio,  $8.20  a  $8.50.  Baltimore  flour,  fair  to  extra,  $9 
a  $10.  Fair  amber  wheat,  $1.75;  white  Michigan, 
.35.  Oats,  83  a  86  cts.  Rye,  $1.02  a  $1.04.  Yel 
low  corn,  $1.38  a  $1.40.  Cotton  in  active  demand  and 
prices  higher.  Sales  of  3500  bales  at  50  a  51  cents  for 
middlings.  Cuba  molasses  45  a  49  cts.  Brown  sugars 
for  refining,  11^  a  12  cts. ;  refined,  19  cts.  Philadelphia. 
— American  gold,  150  a  151j.  U.  S.  six  per  cents, 
107^.  Superfine  flour,  $7.25  a  $8.  Prime  red  wheat, 
$2  a  $2.10  ;  white,  $2.20  a  $2.37.  Rye,  $1.25.  Yellow 
corn,  $1.25.  Oats,  82  cts.  Clover  seed,  $17  a  $18 
Timothy,  $4.75  a  $5.  Flaxseed,  $2.50  a  $2.55.  The 
receipts  of  beef  cattle  were  light,  reaching  only  950  head. 
Prices  ranged  from  $13  to  $22,  for  common  to  prime. 
They  were  mostly  sold  at  from  $18  to  $21.  Hogs  sold 
at  $17  a  $18.  Sheep  at  9J  a  10^  cts.  per  lb.  gross  for 
clipped,  and  llj  a  12J  cts.  for  wool  sheep. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  S.  Chadbourne,  N.  Y.,  $2,  vol.  37;  from 
D.  J.  Scott,  for  I.  Steer,  0.,  $2,  vol.  38,  and  Ann  Scott, 
Pa.,  $2,  to  No.  34,  vol.  39  ;  from  W.  P.  Townsend,  Pa., 
53,  to  No.  52,  vol.  38,  and  for  L  Kirk,  Pa.,  $2,  to  No. 
35,  vol.  39  ;  from  D.  Evans,  Pa.,  $2,  to  No.  25,  vol.  39  ; 
from  Eliza  L.  Thomas,  Pa.,  per  M.  L.  Pennell,  $2,  to  No. 
35,  vol.  39;  from  J.  Lipsey,  0.,  $6,  vols.  35,  36  and  37  ; 
from  J.  Emlen,  Pa.,  $3,  to  No.  27,  vol.  39  ,  from  C.  Bell, 
111.,  $2,  to  No.  31,  vol.  39  ;  from  D.  Huddleston,  for  A. 
C.  Talbert,  Ind.,  $2,  to  No.  29,  vol,  39,  and  Eliza  Davis, 
Ind.,  $2,  to  No.  34,  vol.  39. 

Received  horn  Aaron  Street,  Sec.  of  Winneshiek  Bible 
Association,  lo.,  $23.25,  for  the  relief  of  the  Freedmen. 

N.  K.  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  $45  from  Friends 
of  Sewickly  Preparative  Meeting,  Pa.,  for  Friends  in 
North  Carolina. 

Eighty  dollars,  through  I.  Hall,  from  Friends  of  Go- 
shen Monthly  Meeting,  and  $30,  forwarded  by  Wilson 
Hall,  from  Friends  of  Carmel  Particular  Meeting,  for 
Friends  of  North  Carolina,  have  been  dulv  received. 


WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 

A  Friend  to  act  as  Goveiin'ess  will  be  wanted  at  the 
commencement  of  the  next  Session  ;  also  one  to  perform 
the  duties  of  Clerk  and  Librariau. 

Application  may  be  made  for  tbe  situation  of  Gover- 
ness to  Eliz.ibeth  Pearson,  No.  448  Fifth  street;  Hannah 
Snowdon,  Haddontield,  N.J.;  Elizabeth  C.  Scattergood, 
West  Chester,  Pa.  ;  Kculah  M.  Hacker,  316  So.  Fourth 
street.  And  for  Librarian  to  James  Enilen,  West  Ches- 
ter ;  Samuel  Hilles,  Wilmington,  Del.;  Joseph  Snowdon, 
lladdonfield,  N.  J.  ;  Joseph  Scattergood,  413  Spruce  St. 

Fourth  month  25th,  1865. 


NOTICE. 

The  Stated  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Haverford  School 
Association,  will  be  held  on  Second-day,  Fifth  month 
8th  (prox.)  at  4  o'clock  p.  m.,  at  the  committee  room. 
Arch  street  meeting-bouse,  in  this  city. 

Philip  C.  Garrett, 

Philada.,  4lh  mo.  I7tb,  1865.  Secretary. 


WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 

The  Summer  Session  of  the  School  will  commence  o 
the  8th  of  Fifth  month  next. 

Pupils  who  have  been  regularly  entered  and  who  g 
by  the  cars  from  Philadelphia,  can  obtain  tickets  at  tb 
depot  of  the  West  Chester  and  Philadelphia  Railroac 
corner  of  Thirty-first  and  Market  streets.  West  Philade 
phia,  by  giving  their  names  to  tbe  Ticket  Agent  then 
la  such  case  the  passage  will  be  charged  at  the  schoo 
to  be  paid  for  with  other  incidental  charges  at  the  clos 
of  the  term.  Conveyances  will  be  at  the  Street  Roa 
Station  on  Second  and  Third-days  (the  8th  and  9th  ( 
Fifth  month)  to  meet  the  trains  that  leave  West  Philf 
delphia  at  7.35  and  10.30  a.  m.,  and  2.15  p.  m. 

Baggage  may  be  left  either  at  Thirty-first  an 
Market  streets  or  at  Eighteenth  and  Market.  If  left .' 
the  latter  place,  it  must  be  put  under  the  care  of  I 
Alexander,  who  will  convey  it  thence  to  Thirty-first  an 
Market  at  a  charge  of  10  cents  per  trunk,  to  be  paid  1 
him.  It  should  be  delivered  at  Eighteenth  street,  thirl 
minutes  before  car  time,  to  ensure  its  going  in  the  ne: 
train  from  Thirty-first  street.  Those  who  prefer  ca 
have  their  baggage  sent  for  to  any  place  in  the  built-t 
portion  of  the  City,  by  sending  word  (through  the  pos 
office  or  otherwise)  to  H.  Alexander,  N.  E.  corner  i 
Eighteenth  and  Market  streets,  so  as  to  reach  him  c 
the  day  previous.  His  charge  in  such  case  for  takir 
baggage  to  Thirty-first  and  Market  streets,  will  be  : 
cents  per  trunk. 

DuKiNG  THE  Session,  small  packages  for  the  pupils, 
left  at  Friends'  Book  Store,  No.  304  Arch  street,  ( 
Sixth-days,  before  12  o'clock,  will  be  forwarded ;  ai 
passengers  for  the  school  will  be  met  at  the  Street  Roi 
Station,  on  the  arrival  of  the  first  train  from  the  Oit 
every  day  except  First-days. 

Philada.  Fourth  month,  1865. 


WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 

Two  Assistant  Teachers  will  be  wanted  on  the  Bo 
side,  to  enter  on  their  duties  at  the  commencement 
next  Session. 

Application  may  be  made  to  Joseph  Scattergoc 
No.  413  Spruce  street;  or  to  Jeremiah  Hacker,  No.  3 
South  Fourth  Street,  Philadelphia. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

NEAn  PRANKFORD,  (TWENTY-THIRD  WARD,  PHILADELPHI, 

Physician  and  Superintendent, — Joshua  H.  WoRTHih 
TON,  M.  D. 

Application  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  may 
made  to  the  Superijiiendent,  to  Charles  Ellis,  Cle 
of  the  Board  of  Managers,  No.  637  Market  Street,  Phi! 
delphia,  or  to  any  otlier  Member  of  the  Board. 
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Died,  on  the  13th  of  the  Third  month,  1864,  at  t 
residence  of  her  son-in-law,  Harvy  Murray  Bart,  La 
caster  Co.,  Pa.,  Hannah  Simmons,  in  the  83d  year  of! 
age,  a  member  of  Bart  Particular  and  Sadsburj  Monti 
Meeting. 

 ,  Third  month  7th,  1865,  after  several  weeks 

decline  and  patient  suffering,  Levi  Wickersham,  in  t 
81st  year  of  his  age,  an  esteemed  member  and  elder 
West  Grove  Particular  and  of  New  Garden  Monti 
Meeting,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.  From  his  own  accoa 
though  much  exposed  to  bad  example,  he  had  in  ve 
early  life  been  the  subject  of  the  convictions  and  instrt 
tious  of  Divine  grace.  And  it  appears  that  througho 
his  long  life,  he  was  so  seasoned  and  preserved  there 
as  to  be  an  impressive  example  of  meekness  and  tr 
gentleness.  As  be  drew  near  the  close  of  life,  bumili 
resignation  and  christian  hope  were  the  clothing  of 
mind.  His  end  was  peaceful.  Having  long  lament 
the  departures  from  ancient  simplicity  which  have  be 
practised  by  members  of  our  Society  in  the  buHal 
their  dead,  he  directed  that  his  own  interment  should 
made  in  a  very  plain  and  simple  manner,  and  that  t 
money  thus  saved  should  be  given  to  the  poor.  "  Ma 
the  perfect  man  and  behold  the  upright,  for  the  end 
that  man  is  peace." 

 ,  in  this  city,  on  the  12th  of  Fourth  mon 

Martha  Parker,  daughter  of  Willets  Parker,  of  Tucki 
ton,  N.  J.,  in  the  32d  year  of  her  age.  From  the  co' 
mencement  of  her  brief  illness,  she  was  impressed  w 
the  belief  that  she  should  not  recover ;  and  after  a  st 
son  of  deep  conflict  of  spirit,  she  was  enabled  to  cif 
herself,  in  entire  self-renunciation,  at  the  feet  of  1' 
Saviour,  where  she  found  acceptance  and  peace.  Frc 
this  time  she  spoke  much  of  His  excellent  name,  ai 
with  great  humility,  of  the  glorious  prospect  before  h 
Departing  as  one  in  a  sweet  sleep,  she  has,  we  reveren 
believe,  entered  into  that  rest  prepared  for  tbe  righteo 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

Some  Account  of  the  Convincemen t  of 
Rath  Anna  Butter. 

(Concluded  from  page  274.) 

.  remained  steady  in  the  attendance  of  meet- 
s  for  above  a  year  and  a-half,  before  my  mind 
1  at  liberty  to  make  application  to  be  received 
a  member,  but  for  twelve  months  preceding 
constrained  to  use  the  plain  language.  In 
fall  before  I  made  application  to  be  received 
mg  Friends,  Job  Scott,  being  out  on  a  reli- 
as  visit,  lodged  at  our  house.    My  father  was 
n  home,  and  my  mother  and  aunt,  with  a  he- 
ed friend  from  the  city,  and  myself,  made  up 
family  at  that  time  ;  and  truly  it  seemed  as  if 
canopy  of  divine  love  was  spread  over  us,  and 
jstial  showers  issuing  from  the  fountain  of  life, 
cended  upon  our  habitation.    I  had  for  some 
le  been  in  a  low  spot,  and  longed  for  a  drop  of 
ivenly  consolation.    My  dear  mother  also  had 
mind  much  unsettled  by  unprofitably  conver- 
;  upon  Swedenborg's  opinions.    There  was 
wise  an  elderly  man  in  the  neighbourhood, 
0  had  written  a  piece,  vainly  endeavouring  to 
ount  for  things  he  ought  not.   This  man  hap- 
I  led  to  be  at  our  little  meeting,  when  dear  Job, 
3r  sitting  a  short  time  in  silence,  got  up  with 
se  words  :  "  Who  art  thou,  0  man  !  or,  0  wo- 
n  !  who  would  of  thine  own  finite  understand- 
iloiil  )  presume  to  investigate  the  mysteries  of  the 
crutable  God  ?"    The  words  were  solemn  and 
in  ikening,  and  he  was  favored  to  open  matters 
arly.    It  proved,  I  trust,  a  humbling  season  to 
ne  who  were  present.    And,  through  infinite 
ii  idescension,  this  dear  Friend,  having  a  sitting 
ii  the  family,  was  dipped  into  a  sense  of  our  state, 
jol  I  administered  suitable  counsel  and  encourage- 
'M'  nt.    Also,  in  a  little  private  opportunity,  with 
rs  flowing  mutually  from  our  eyes,  he  mention- 
bis  sympathy  with  me,  and  his  prospect  re- 
cting  me  j  telling  me  I  should  have  trials,  and 
remember  that  it  was  told  me  I  should  have 
lis ;  which  assuredly  have  since  fallen  to  my  lot. 
jAbout  the  middle  of  the  ensuing  winter,  be- 
jijjj  fing  the  time  nearly  arrived  for  me  to  make 
!,({(  [uest  to  Friends  to  be  received  under  their  care, 
;edi  nentioned  it  in  a  solid  manner,  to  my  parents, 
rJi  mgh  in  great  fear,  and  having  mine  eyes  turned 
the  Lord,  with  earnest  breathings,  that  I  might 
strengthened  and  assisted  in  this  important 
p.    My  mother  was  much  affected,  and  shed 
'jrel  rs ;  but  my  father  thought  it  was  time  enough 
rem  make  such  a  sacrifice  j  that  I  was  young,  and 
l""!!  better  wait  till  I  was  more  fixed.    I  was  en- 


abled to  tell  him  that  I  was  willing  to  give  up 
the  world,  and  all  the  enjoyments  of  it,  for  the 
purchase  of  a  little  peace  ;  that  I  no  longer  took 
delight  in  those  things  thnt  had.  formerly  given 
me  much  pleasure.  He,  seeing  my  mind  bent 
upon  it,  gave  his  consent ;  and  the  next  meeting 
day  my  mother  went  with  me  to  Exeter.  After 
the  meeting  she  called  two  elderly  Friends  aside, 
and  told  them  she  felt  like  Hannah,  when  she 
made  an  offering  of  her  son  to  the  Lord ;  for  she 
had  come  to  make  an  offering  of  her  daughter; 
also  telling  them  of  my  concern.  They  accord- 
ingly took  it  under  care,  and  after  divers  visits 
from  a  solid  committee  of  Friends,  I  was  received 
[into  membership]  in  the  Fifth  month,  1787. 

I  then  found  that,  far  from  sitting  down  at 
ease,  there  was  a  large  field  of  labour  opened  for 
me,  and  in  the  prospect  thereof  my  knees  were 
made  to  tremble!  I  felt  a  deep  concern  to  be 
steady  in  the  attendance  of  meetings  for  worship 
and  discipline,  an'd  being  distantly  situated  from 
them,  I  found  considerable  difficulty ;  my  father 
being  frequently  very  averse  to  my  going,  parti- 
cularly when  the  weather  was  wet  or  cold ;  which 
proceeded  from  motives  of  tenderness,  but  which 
nevertheless  cost  me  no  small  degree  of  exercise; 
not  feeling  easy  to  stay  at  home  on  these  accounts, 
when  my  health  would  admit  of  my  going.  And 
as  it  gave  him  great  uneasiness  and  he  frequently 
opposed  me,  I  had  often  to  experience  seasons  of 
conflict,  sometimes  for  a  week  before  a  meeting 
for  discipline  occurred;  and  my  heart  was  poured 
forth  in  prayer  to  Almighty  God,  that  if  it  was 
right,  I  might  have  strength  to  persevere,  and 
that  way  might  be  opened  for  me,  though  I  could 
see  no  way.  And  forever  blessed  and  praised  be 
his  holy  name.  He  often  caused  the  mountains  to 
skip  like  rams,  and  the  little  hills  like  lambs,  to 
my  humbling  admiration.  One  time  I  particu- 
larly remember.  Being  appointed  to  attend  the 
Quarterly  Meeting,  I  asked  my  father's  consent 
to  let  me  go  ;  he  looked  sternly  at  me  and  object- 
ed. I  felt  in  a  great  strait,  and  pleaded  much 
with  him.  He  at  last  consented,  but  told  me  I 
need  not  expect  to  go  again  for  some  months,  for 
he  did  not  approve  of  women  riding  about  the 
country  in  that  manner*;'  As  I  had  gained  his 
consent  for  the  present,  I  was  willing  to  leave  my 
cause  to  the  Lord,  in  the  belief  that  if  he  required 
me  to  go,  he  would  open  the  way  for  me,  and 
after  retiring  to  my  chamber,  and  giving  vent  to 
many  tears,  my  faith  and  confidence  were  renew- 
ed in  Him  who  is  the  everlasting  Rock  of  Ages. 
This  was  the  last  time  my  dear  father  ever  spoke 
to  me  so  sharply  upon  such  an  occasion,  for,  see- 
ing my  peace  deeply  concerned  in  the  strict  at- 
tendance of  meetings,  and  my  dear  mother  often 
pleading  with  him,  he  gave  up. 

May  all  those  who  labour  under  difficulties  and 
discouragements  in  attending  meetings,  be  en- 
couraged to  keep  their  eye  single  unto  the  Lord, 
with  fervent  breathings  unto  him,  even  though 
they  may  seem  to  be  hedged  in  on  every  side. 

My  exercises  and  deep  baptisms,  in  the  prospect 
of  being  called  into  the  work  of  the  ministry, 
greatly  increased ;  but  0,  my  unwillingness  to 
close  in  therewith,  was  more  than  words  can  ex- 


press !  My  Divine  Master  saw  meet  to  cause  me 
to  suffer  long  under  a  very  trying  dispensation, 
which  was  that  of  my  beloved  and  tender  mother 
being  tried  with  a  lingering  illness,  and  there 
seemed  but  little  prospect  of  her  recovery.  The 
thought  of  parting  with  this  dear  parent,  together 
with  the  inward  exercises  of  my  mind,  was  almost 
more  than  nature  could  bear.  Oh  !  the  nights  of 
anxiety,  and  days  of  deep  distress,  which  I  passed 
through  at  that  time,  will  never  be  erased  from 
my  remembrance.  In  this  season  of  deep  afflic- 
tion I  was  made  willing  to  covenant,  that  if  the 
Lord  would  spare  my  mother,  I  would  give  up  to 
what  he  required  of  me,  though  it  was  harder 
than  the  parting  with  my  natural  life ;  and  He 
graciously  condescended  to  listen  to  my  cry,  and 
restored  my  endeared  parent. 

Previous  to  this  I  attended  the  opening  of  the 
Monthly  Meeting  at  Robeson,  where  were  also 
some  Friends  from  the  city  in  attendance;  one  of 
whom  in  particular,  in  the  course  of  his  public 
testimony,  was  dipped  into  sympathy  with  me  in 
the  deep  exercise  which  I  was  under,  together 
with  the  prospect  of  some  further  trial  and  sore 
conflict  which  I  should  have  to  pass  through  in 
order  to  fit  and  prepare  me  for  the  great  and 
solemn  work  whereunto  my  Master  was  about  to 
call  me;  which  testimony,  with  the  sensations 
that  accompanied  my  mind,  left  no  more  doubt  of 
its  being  myself  that  was  alluded  to,  than  if  my 
name  had  been  publicly  mentioned. 

This  circumstance,  together  with  that  of  many 
valuable  Friends  having  feelingly  sympathized 
with  me,  and  expressed  their  prospect  respecting 
me  in  a  more  private  way,  had  a  tendency  to  con- 
firm me  that  the  Lord  did  indeed  require  an  en- 
tire surrender  on  -my  part,  and  that  I  must  be 
willing  to  become  a  fool  for  Christ's  sake. 

After  many  probations,  secret  tears  and  many 
prayers  to  my  Almighty  Father,  for  his  help  and 
gracious  assistance,  in  this  awful,  solemn  work, 
at  a  Monthly  meeting  held  at  Exeter  in  the 
Twelfth  month,  1789,  and  in  the  twenty-second 
year  of  my  age,  after  a  season  of  the  most  severe 
conflict  I  ever  before  experienced,  wherein  the 
day  of  solemn  covenant  was  brought  before  the 
view  of  my  mind,  with  this  secret  intelligence, 
that  if  I  did  not  give  up  to  what  was  required  of 
me,  my  mother  should  be  taken  from  me,  I  ven- 
tured  upon  my  feet,  and  expressed  a  few  words ; 
in  which  I  felt  great  peace,  and  believe  I  had  the 
tender  sympathy  of  most  that  were  present.  My 
esteemed  friend,  John  Simpson,  being  there,  in 
the  language  of  encouragement,  caused  my  heart 
to  be  truly  thankful.  He  came  home  with  me, 
and  very  feelingly  expressed  his  unity  with  me, 
and  also  a  fear,  lest,  through  diffidence,  I  should 
not  sufficiently  exert  my  voice.  Which  gentle 
hint  was  of  use  afterwards,  though  at  that  time, 
and  frequently  since,  I  did  not  expect  ever  to  be 
called  upon  again  in  the  same  line ;  which  per- 
adventure  may  not  be  unusual  to  those  young  in 
experience.  W.  S.  shortly  afterwards  went  to 
Philadelphia,  and  a  dear  friend  who  was  nearly 
interested  about  me,  inquired  of  him  how  I  was. 
He  mentioned  that  I  had  appeared  publicly  in  a 
few  words,  which  seemed  to  him  like  a  swelling 
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fully  ripe,  which  whea  it  was  opened  became 
easy.  But  alas  !  it  was  not  only  to  be  opened, 
but  probed,  and  fully  searched,  before  the  heaven- 
ly ointment  or  balm  of  Gilead  could  be  availingly 
applied. 

One  circumstance  I  omitted  in  the  early  part 
of  this  narrative,  which  now  occurs  to  my  mind. 
A  Friend  visiting  Pottstown  meeting  about  twelve 
months  before  I  became  plain,  and  I  being  in  a 
very  low  and  discouraged  state,  went  to  meeting 
greatly  desiring  he  might  be  made  an  instrument 
of  comfort  to  me.  He  spoke  for  a  considerable 
time,  but  did  not  touch  upon  any  thing  relative 
to  my  condition ;  and  I  returned  home  under 
many  doubts  and  fears,  lest  my  Heavenly  Father 
had  cast  me  off  forever.  My  parents  were  in 
Philadelphia,  and  I  being  alone,  sat  down  on  the 
sofa,  with  the  Bible  in  my  hand,  thinking  to  gain 
some  instruction  and  comfort  from  its  sacred  con- 
tents. I  had  given  up  the  idea  of  seeing  the 
Friend,  (who  was  a  true  father  in  Israel,)  or  of 
having  any  opportunity  with  him,  as  not  being 
worthy  of  it.  But  he,  having  dined  at  my  uncles, 
not  far  distant,  was,  after  dinner  walking  in  the 
piazza,  and  looking  towards  our  house,  felt  a 
draught  in  his  mind  to  come  over.  He  knew 
nothing  of  the  family,  but  yielding  to  the  impulse 
he  came ;  and,  passing  through  the  outer  room, 
where  there  was  a  young  woman  of  the  house, 
without  asking  any  questions,  he  walked  into  the 
parlor,  where  I  was  sitting  in  the  situation  above 
described ;  and  without  any  further  salutation 
than  shaking  hands,  took  a  seat  by  me.  A  con- 
siderable time  elapsed  in  deep  inward  silence, 
after  which  he  mentioned  how  unexpectedly  he 
was  led  to  come  over,  without  knowing  the  cause; 
but  then  feeling  his  mind  clothed  with  sympathy 
for  me,  and  believing  it  was  for  my  sake,  he  im- 
parted much  counsel  and  advice,  with  a  great  deal 
of  encouragement  to  me.  Which  singular  favor 
did  deeply  humble  my  heart,  and  caused  tears  of 
gratitude,  contrition  and  tenderness  to  stream 
from  my  eyes. 

Having  for  my  own  satisfaction,  penned  these 
few  hints  of  my  varied  conflicts  and  exercises, 
and  being  sensible  of  the  goodness  of  the  Lord 
to  me,  his  poor  unworthy  creature,  it  is  in  my 
heart  to  say,  May  it  please  thee,  0  most  gracious 
and  merciful  Father,  to  bow  down  thine  ear  and 
hear  the  humble  petition  of  thy  handmaid.  Oti ! 
be  pleased  to  lay,  with  increasing  weight,  thine 
Almighty  hand  upon  me.  Let  it  not  spare, 
neither  let  thine  eye  pity,  until  thou  hast  thorough- 
ly tried  me,  proved  me,  and  known  my  works  ! 
Be  pleased  to  bring  me  more  immediately  under 
thy  refining  operation,  and  enable  me  to  bear  with 
true  resignation,  every  turning  of  thy  Holy  Hand ; 
that  80  I  may  be  purged  and  puiitied,  fitted  and 
qualified,  rightly  to  engage  in  the  awful  and 
solemn  work  whereunto  thou  hast  called  me.  Or 
if,  most  gracious  Lord,  thou  art  pleased  to  cut 
short  thy  work,  Oh  !  let  it  be  in  righteousness ! 
and  grant  me  admittance  into  thine  ever  blessed 
kingdom  of  light,  life,  and  peace,  there  to  join  in 
the  holy  anthems  of  glory,  glory,  hallelujahs  and 
praises  to  the  Lord  God  and  the  Lamb,  who  are 
worthy  forever,  aaith  my  soul.  Amen  and  amen  ! 

KuTH  Anna  Rotter. 


Extract  from  outlines  of  a  communication  de- 
livered by  Sarah  Grubb,  in  1827,  in  London. — 
And  I  see  a  day  with  my  spiritual  eye,  wlierein, 
whether  we  are  faithful  or  not,  there  shall  be  a 
people  preserved,  who  shall  thus  exalt  the  Lord's 
power  alone  ;  they  sliall  assemble  and  sit  down  in 
silence  j  they  shall  wait  for  the  arlsiugs  of  life,  and 
the  power  of  Christ  among  them,  to  a  greater  ex- 
teat  than  has  yet  prevailed  ;  aud  they  shall  be 


each  other's  crown  and  rejoicing  in  Christ.  They 
shall  maintain  this  testimony  until  the  coming  of 
that  glorious  gospel  day  "  when  the  earth  shall 
be  full  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord,  as  the  waters 
cover  the  sea." — The  London  Friend,  1848. 
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(Continued  from  page  277 .) 

This  idea  took  firm  possession  of  his  mind,  and 
he  could  talk  and  think  of  nothing  else.  At  ca- 
nal boards,  at  sheep-shearings,  at  county  meetings, 
and  at  agricultural  associations,  "  Strata  Smith," 
as  he  came  to  be  called,  was  running  over  with 
the  subject  that  possessed  him.  He  had  indeed 
made  a  great  discovery,  though  he  was  as  yet  a 
man  utterly  unknown  in  the  scientific  world.  He 
now  projected  the  preparation  of  a  map  of  the 
stratification  of  England;  but  he  was  for  the  pre- 
sent deterred  from  proceeding  with  it,  his  time  be- 
ing wholly  occupied  in  carrying  out  the  works  of  the 
Somersetshire  coal  canal,  which  engaged  him  for 
a  period  of  about  six  years.  He  continued,  never- 
theless, to  be  unremitting  in  his  observation  of 
facts,  and  he  became  so  expert  in  noticing  the  in- 
ternal structure  of  a  district,  and  detecting  the 
lie  of  the  strata,  from  its  external  configuration, 
that  he  was  often  consulted  respecting  the  drain- 
age of  extensive  tracts  of  land,  in  which,  guided 
by  his  geological  knowledge,  he  proved  remarka- 
bly successful,  and  acquired  an  extensive  reputa- 
tion. 

One  day,  when  looking  over  the  cabinet  collec- 
tion of  fossils  belonging  to  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Richardson,  at  Bath,  Smith  astonished  his  friend 
by  suddenly  disarranging  his  classification,  and 
rapidly  rearranging  the  fossils  in  their  stratigraph- 
ical  order, — "  These  came  from  the  blue  lias, 
these  from  the  overlying  sand  and  freestone,  these 
from  the  fuller's-earth,  and  these  from  the  Bath 
building  stone."  A  new  light  flashed  upon  S. 
Richardson's  mind,  and  he  shortly  became  a  con- 
vert to,  and  believer  in,  William  Smith's  doctrine. 
But  the  geologists  of  that  day  were  not  so  easily 
convinced ;  and  it  was  scarcely  to  be  tolerated  that 
an  unknown  country  land-surveyor  should  pretend 
to  teach  them  the  science  of  geology.  But  Wil- 
liam Smith  had  an  eye  and  mind  to  penetrate 
deep  beneath  the  skin  of  the  earth  ;  he  saw  its  very 
fibre  and  skeleton,  and  as  it  were  divined  its  or- 
ganization. His  ki^wledge  of  the  strata  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Bath  was  so  accurate,  that  one 
evening,  when  dining  at  the  house  of  Joseph 
Townsend,  he  dictated  to  S.  Richardson  the  difi'er- 
ent  strata  according  to  their  order  of  succession 
in  descending  order,  twenty-three  in  number,  com- 
mencing with  the  chalk  aud  dscending  in  contin- 
uous series  down  to  the  coal,  below  which  the 
strata  were  not  then  su9ij|iently  determined.  To 
this  was  added  a  list  of  the  more  remarkable  fos- 
sils which  had  been  gathered  in  the  several  layers 
of  rock.  This  was  printed  and  extensively  circu- 
lated in  1801. 

He  next  determined  to  trace  out  the  strata 
through  districts  as  remote  from  Bath  as  his  means 
would  enable  him  to  reach.  For  years  he  journey- 
ed to  aud  fro,  sometimes  on  foot,  sometimes  on 
horseback,  riding  upon  the  top  of  stage-coaches,  of- 
ten making  up  by  night  travelling  the  time  he  had 
lost  by  day,  so  as  not  to  fail  in  his  ordinary  busi- 
ness engagements.  When  he  was  professionally 
called  away  to  any  distance  fri)m  home, — as  for 
instance,  when  travelling  fron  Bath  to  Holkham, 
in  Norfolk,  to  direct  the  irrig;ition  and  drainage 
of  Mr.  Coke's  land  in  that  county, — lie  rode  on 
horseback,  making  frequent  </e/o?t/s  from  the  road 
1 1  note  the  geol  ogical  features  of  the  country 
which  he  traveiseJ. 

For  several  years  he  was  thus  engaged  in  his 


journeys  to  distant  quarters  in  England  and 

land,  to  the  extent  of  upward  of  ten  thousand  n 

yearly ;  and  it  was  amidst  this  incessant  and  lal 

ous  travelling,  that  he  contrived  to  commit  to  p 

his  fast-growing  generalizations  on  what  he  ri 

ly  regarded  as  a  new  science.    No  observat  [c 

howsoever  trivial  it  might  appear,  was  neglec 

and  no  opportunity  of  collecting  fresh  facts  a 

overlooked.    Whenever  he  could,  he  posse  ;ji 

himself  of  records  of  borings,  natural  and  artiija 

sections,  drew  them  to  a  constant  scale  of  e  p 

yards  to  the  inch,  and  colored  them  up.    Of  [i 

keenness  of  observation  take  the  following  i 

tration.    When  making  one  of  his  geological js 

cursions  about  the  country  near  Woburn  ni'a 

was  drawing  near  to  the  foot  of  the  Dunstable  c  ill 

hills,  he  observed  to  his, companion,  "  If  ther  jo 

any  broken  ground  about  the  foot  of  these  I: 

we  nxay  find  sharks'  teeth;"  and  they  had 

proceeded  far,  before  they  picked  up  six  from 

white  bank  of  a  new  fence-ditch.    As  he  ai 

wards  said  of  himself,  "  The  habit  of  observa 

crept  on  me,  gained  a  settlement  in  my  m '|d , 

became  a  constant  associate  of  my  life,  and  sta  'fj 

up  in  activity  at  the  first  thoughts  of  a  journey  li 

that  I  generally  went  off  well  prepared  with  m  js 

and  sometimes  with  contemplations  on  its  objcls 

or  on  those  on  the  road,  reduced  to  writing  ,e 

fore  it  commenced.    My  mind  was,  therefore, 

the  canvas  of  a  painter,  well  prepared  for  jii 

first  and  best  impressions." 

Notwithstanding  his  courageous  and  indefatja 

ble  industry,  many  circumstances  contribute  |t( 

prevent   the  promised   publication   of  Wilip 

Smith's  "  Map  of  the  Strata  of  England  jit 

Wales,"  and  it  was  not  until  1814  that  he 

enabled,  by  the  assistance  of  some  friends,  to  I'ji 

to  the  world  the  fruits  of  his  twenty  years'  inces  in 

labor.     To  prosecute  his  inquiries  aud  collect  pi 

extensive  series  of  facts  and  observations  requijte 

for  his  purpose,  he  had  to  devote  the  profi 

all  his  professional  labors  during  that  period 

even  sold  his  small  property  to  obtain  the  m 

of  visiting  remote  parts  of  the  island.    He  jid 

also  entered  on  a  quarrying  speculation  near  iLti 

which  proved  unsuccessful,  and  he  was  under  jie 

necessity  of  selling  off  his  valuable  geological 

lection  (which  was  purchased  by  the  British 

seum),  his  furniture,  and  library,  reserving 

his  papers,  maps,  and  sections,  which  were  use 

save  to  himself.    He  bore  his  losses  and  mi 

tunes  with  exemplary  fortitude ;  and  amidst 

he  went  on  working  with  cheerful  courage  f\i 

untiring  patience.    The  latter  years  of  his  ife 

were  spent  in  engineering  and  surveying  pursjO 

in  the  north  of  England,  acting  also  as  land-st|f 

a  d  to  Sir  J.  V.  B.  Johnstone,  of  Hackuess,  liat 

Scarborough.    He  died  at  Northhampton,  in  ji- 

gust,  1839^  while  on  his  way  to  attend  the  mjt- 

iu<r  of  the  British  Association  at  Birminghan 
.  It 
It  is  diflicult  to  speak  in  terms  of  too  Ifa 

praise  of  the  first  geological  map  of  England,  wlpll 

we  owe  to  tiie  industry  of  this  courageous  maflf 

science.    Auaccomplished  writer  says  of  it,  It 

was  a  work  so  masterly  in  conception  and  so  cor  cti 

in  general  outline,  that  in  principle  it  served 

basis  not  only  for  the  production  of  later  mapof 

the  British  Islands,  but  for  geological  maps  of  41 

other  parts  of  tlie  world,  wherever  they  have  bin 

undertaken.    In  the  apartments  of  the  Geologal 

Society,  Smith's  map  may  yet  be  seen, — a  gut 

historical  document,  old  and  worn,  calling  foie-^ 

newal  ol  its  faded  tints.    Let  any  one  converiJt 

with  the  subject  compare  it  with  later  works  c  > 

similar  scale,  aud  he  will  find  that  in  all  essenal 

features  it  will  not  suff'er  by  the  comparison, — le 

intr.cate  anatomy  of  thesilurian  rocks  of  Wes 

and  the  north  of  England  by  Murcbisonand  Stg- 
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ick  being  the  chief  additions  made  to  his  great 
eneralizatioas."  But  the  genius  of  the  Oxford- 
lire  surveyor  did  not  fail  to  be  duly  recognised 
ad  honored  by  men  of  science  during  his  lifetime. 
1831  the  Geological  Society  of  London  awar- 
d  to  him  the  WoUaston  medal,  "  in  considera- 
t)n  of  his  being  a  great  original  discoverer  in 
pgUsh  geology,  and  especially  for  his  being  the 
St  in  this  country  to  discover  and  to  teach  the 
jntification  of  strata,  and  to  determine  their  suc- 
ssion  by  means  of  their  embedded  fossils."  Wil 
m  Smith,  in  his  simple  earnest  way,  gained  for 
uself  a  name  as  lasting  as  the  science  he  loved 
well.  To  use  the  words  of  the  writer  above 
otcd,  "Till  the  manner  as  well  as  the  fact  of 
first  appearance  of  successive  forms  of  life 
ill  be  solved,  it  is  not  easy  to  surmise  how  any 
covery  can  be  made  in  geology  equal  in  value 
ihat  which  we  owe  to  the  genius  of  William 
ith." 

ilugh  Miller  was  a  man  of  similar  calibre,  of 
lally  simple  tastes  and  observant  faculties,  who 
successfully  devoted  himself  to  geological 
suits.  The  book  in  which  he  has  himself  told 
story^of  his  life,  ("My  School  and  School- 
sters,")  is  extremely  interesting,  and  calcula- 
to  be  eminently  useful.  It  is  the  history  of 
formation  of  a  truly  noble  and  independent 
racter  in  the  humblest  condition  of  life, — the 
dition  in  which  a  large  mass  of  the  people  of  this 
ntry  are  born  and  brought  up ;  and  it  teaches 
.11,  but  especially  to  poor  men,  what  it  is  in  the 
rer  of  each  to  accomplish  for  himself.  The 
of  Hugh  Miller  is  full  of  lessons  of  self-help 
self-respect,  and  shows  the  efficacy  of  these 
vorking  out  for  a  man  an  honorable  competence 
a  solid  reputation.  His  father  was  drowned 
ea  when  he  was  but  a  child,  and  he  was  left 
le  brought  up  by  his  widowed  mother.  He 
a  school  training  after  a  sort,  but  his  best  teach- 
were  the  boys  with  whom  he  played,  the  men 
)ngst  whom  he  worked,  and  the  friends  and 
.tives  with  whom  he  lived.  He  read  much 
miscellaneously,  and  gleaned  pickings  of  odd 
wledge  from  many  odd  quarters, — from  work- 
1,  carpenters,  fishermen,  and  sailors,  old  wo- 
1,  and  above  all  from  the  old  boulders  strewed 
ig  the  shores  of  the  Cromarty  Frith.  With 
g  hammer  which  had  belonged  to  his  great- 
'  idfather,  an  old  buccaneer,  the  boy  went  about 
)ping  the  stones  and  thus  early  accumulating 
jimens  of  mica,  porphyry,  garnet,  and  such 
.  Sometimes  he  had  a  day  in  the  woods,  and 
e,  too,  the  boy's  attention  was  excited  by  the 
iliar  geological  curiosities  which  lay  in  his 
While  searching  among  the  stones  and 
s  on  the  beach,  he  was  sometimes  asked  in 
tible  irouy,  by  the  farm-servants  who  came  to 
their  carts  with  sea-weed,  whether  he  "was 
in'  siller  in  the  stanes,"  but  was  so  unlucky  as 
r  to  be  able  to  answer  their  question  in  the 
mative.  His  uncles  were  anxious  that  he 
nild  become  a  minister;  for  it  is  the  ambition 
pany  of  the  aspiring  Scotch  poor,  to  see  one  of 
r  family  "wag  his  pow  in  a  poopit."  These  kind 
les  were  even  willing  to  pay  his  college  ex- 
Ses,  though  the  labor  of  their  hands  formed 
r  only  wealth.  The  youth,  however,  had  con- 
ntious  objections  :  he  did  not  feel  called  to 
ministry;  and  the  uncles,  confessing  that  he 
Ijtiilifi  right,  gave  up  their  point.  Hugh  was  accor- 
^ly  apprenticed  to  the  trade  of  his  choice, — 
ing'"!;  of  a  working  stonemason;  and  he  began  his 
jonfeif, , ring,  career  quarry  looking  qut  upon  the 
(orlii'J:  marty  Frith.  This  quarry  proved  one  of  his 
iles'l ,  schools.  The  remarkable  geological  forma- 
iso«M  3  which  it  displayed  awakened  bis  curiosity, 
of '  t  ■  bar  of  deep-red  stone  beneath,  and  the  bar  of 
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pale-red  clay  above,  were  noted  by  the  young  quar- 
ry-man, who  even  in  such  unpromising  subjects 
found  matter  for  observation  and  reflection.  Where 
other  men  saw  nothing,  he  detected  analogies, 
differences,  and  peculiarities,  which  set  him  a- 
thinking.  He  simply  kept  his  eyes  and  his  mind 
open;  was  sober,  diligent  and  persevering;  and 
this  was  the  secret  of  his  intellectual  growth. 

His  curiosity  was  excited  and  kept  alive  by  the 
curious  organic  remains,  principally  of  old  and  ex- 
tinct species  of  fishes,  ferns,  and  ammonites, 
which  lay  revealed  along  the  coasts  by  the  wash- 
ings of  the  waves,  or  were  exposed  by  the  stroke 
of  his  mason's  hammer.  He  never  lost  sight  of 
this  subject;  went  on  accumulating  observations, 
comparing  formations,  until  at  length,  when  no 
longer  a  working  mason,  many  years  afterwards, 
he  gave  to  the  world  his  highly  interesting  work 
on  the  Old  Red  Sandstone,  which  at  once  estab- 
lished his  reputation  as  a  scientific  geologist.  But 
this  work  was  the  fruit  of  long  years  of  patient 
observation  and  research.  As  he  modestly  states  in 
his  autobiography,  "  the  only  merit  to  which  I  lay 
claim  in  the  case  is  that  of  patient  research, — a 
merit  in  which  whoever  wills  may  rival  or  surpass 
me  ;  and  this  humble  faculty  of  patience,  when 
rightly  developed,  may  lead  to  more  extraordinary 
developments  of  idea  than  even  genius  itself." 

CTo  be  continued.^ 


For"The  Friend." 

Character  and 


Yearly  Meeting  Business — its 

Management. 
Believing  that  a  recurrence  to  first  principles, 
and  a  love  of  the  comely  order  of  our  church 
government  might  be  promoted  by  a  perusal  of 
some  extracts  from  our  Book  of  Discipline,  a  few 
are  subjoined,  with  a  short  preface,  viz: 

"There  is  one  body,  and  one  spirit,  even  as  ye 
are  called  in  one  hope  of  your  calling ; 
One  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism. 
One  God  and  Father  of  all,  who  is  above  all, 
and  through  all,  and  in  you  all. 

But  unto  every  one  of  us  is  given  grace  accord- 
ing to  the  measure  of  the  gift  of  Christ."  Ephe- 
sians  iv.  4,  &c. 

The  gifts  and  oflices  are  here  recited,  and  the 
working  of  the  holders  of  them  beautifully  de- 
ineated  ;  and  how  by  "  speaking  the  truth  in  love" 
the  church  may  grow  up  into  Him  in  all  things 
which  is  the  head,  even  Christ:  from  whom  the 
whole  body  fitly  joined  together,  and  compacted 
by  that  which  every  joint  supplieth,  according  to 
the  effectual  working  in  the  measure  of  every  part, 
maketh  increase  of  the  body  unto  the  edifying  of 
itself  in  love. 

"  INTRODUCTION. 
"  As  it  hath  pleased  the  Lord  in  these  latter 
days,  by  his  Spirit  and  power,  to  gather  a  people 
to  himself;  and,  releasing  them  from  the  imposi- 
tions and  teachings  of  men,  to  inspire  them  with 
degrees  of  the  same  universal  love  and  good  will 
by  which  the  dispensation  of  the  gospel  was  ush- 
ered in  ;  these  have  been  engaged  to  meet  togeth- 
er for  the  worship  of  God  in  Spirit,  according  to 
the  direction  of  the  holy  Lawgiver ;  as  also  for 
the  exercise  of  a  tender  care  over  each  other,  that 
all  may  he  preserved  in  unity  of  faith  and  prac- 
tice, answerable  to  the  description  which  He,  the 
ever-blessed  Shepherd,  gave  of  his  flock  ;  'bythis 
shall  all  men  know  that  ye  are  my  disciples,  if  ye 
have  love  one  to  another."  Thus  is  the  '  impor- 
tant end'  of  our  meetings,  both  for  worship  and 
discipline,  briefly  and  distinctly  set  forth;  and  on 
page  5,  '  Friends  are  affectionately  desired  and 
exhorted,  to  be  diligent  in  the  attendance  of 
them  ;  and  when  met,  humbly  seek  to  be  clothed 
idth  the  spirit  of  wisdom  aud  charity;  this  will 


divest  the  mind  of  a  dependence  on  our  own 
strength  and  abilities,  endue  us  with  patience  and 
condescension  towards  each  other;  and  being  pre- 
served in  fellowship  agreeably  to  our  Lord's  de- 
claration, One  is  your  Master,  even  Christ,  and  all 
ye  are  brethren,'  a  qualification  will  be  experien- 
ced in  our  several  stations  and  movements,  to 
build  up  one  another  in  that  faith  which  worka 
by  love  to  the  purifying  of  the  heart." 

"  So  may  we  be  living  members  of  the  church 
militant  on  earth  ;  and  inhabitants  of  that  city 
which  hath  foundations,  whose  maker  and  builder 
the  Lord  is ;  knowing  indeed  with  exceeding  joy, 
that  great  is  He  the  Holy  One  of  Israel  in  the 
midst  of  her." 

Oh,  this  "building  up!"  how  different  from 
pulling  down,  hurting  and  destroying.  "They 
shall  not  hurt  nor  destroy  in  all  my  holy  moun- 
tain." 

The  breathing  of  tenderness  from  the  church 
towards  her  members,  so  manifest  in  the  "  Intro- 
duction," is  also  very  conspicuous  in  the  various 
articles  and  advices.  Among  these,  that  append- 
ed to  the  queries  is  particularly  deserving  our  re- 
gard, viz  :  "  And  it  is  further  recommended  that, 
in  conducting  the  affairs  of  our  meetings,  as  it  is 
the  Lord's  work,  let  it  be  done  as  in  his  sight; 
thus  Friends  should  humbly  endeavor  to  manage 
them  in  the  peaceable  spirit  and  wisdom  of  Jesus; 
with  decency,  forbearance  and  love  of  each  other." 

Y.  W. 

Germantown,  4th  mo.  24th,  1865. 

Anecdotes  of  Dogs. 
Many  animals  which  have  been  brought  into 
subjection  to  the  dominion  of  man,  have  occasion- 
ally shown  a  propensity  to  revert  to  the  primitive 
condition  of  their  race,  of  which  what  we  term 
wildness,  and  an  ungovernable  appetite,  are  the 
usual  characteristics.  Even  the  half  reasoning 
elephant  is  not  always  exempt  from  this  propen- 
sity, and  the  dog  whose  natural  sagacity  when 
cultivated  and  his  fidelity,  fit  him  to  be  of  all  the 
brute  creation,  the  most  companionable  to  man, 
will  likewise  exhibit  this  tendency  in  a  marked 
degree,  when  removed  from  the  restraints  of  do- 
mesticated life  or  when  excited  by  unusual  cir- 
cumstances. 

A  writer  in  a  late  number  of  the  Intellectual 
Observer  attributes  the  intense  craving  which 
dogs  sometimes  show  for  raw  mutton  to  a  partial 
return  of  the  savage  appetite  belonging  to  their 
natural  wild  state,  and  which  when  once  gratified, 
renders  him  ever  afterward  the  dangerous  enemy 
to  the  shepherd's  flock.  It  is  worthy  of  notice 
however  that  the  shrewdness  and  apparent  power 
of  reasoning  may  remain  undiminished  and  even 
sometimes  appears  to  be  brought  into  more  active 
operation  at  the  same  time  that  this  ungovernable 
appetite  has  gained  the  ascendency  in  the  dog, 
and  prompt  him  to  attempt  to  cover  up  his  mis- 
deeds by  acting  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  some- 
thing very  much  like  forethought.  The  strata- 
gems which  the  sheep-worrying  dog  will  practise 
often  become  known  to  those  who  suffer  by  their 
depredations.  The  following  anecdotes  taken 
from  the  periodical  referred  to,  show  not  only  a  con- 
sciousness of  wrong-doing  on  the  part  of  the  dog, 
but  also  an  obvious  attempt  to  elude  punishment 
by  assuming  an  air  of  entire  ignorance  and  inno- 
cence. 

A  dog  had  killed  some  sheep  at  the  distance  of 
about  a  couple  of  miles  from  his  home,  and  in  a 
secluded  situation ;  but  being  discovered  in  the 
act,  was  shot  at  with  a  gun,  wounded,  and  pur- 
sued. The  farm  which  was  its  home  was  on  the 
east  border  of  a  promontory  which  projected  far 
into  the  sea  j  but  instead  of  proceeding  straight  to 
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the  shelter  of  its  residence,  the  road  to  which  was 
not  difficult,  although  intersected  with  several 
cross-roads,  it  ran  first  to  a  beach  far  on  the  west 
side  of  the  promontory,  and  from  thence  swam  out 
among  the  rocks,  on  some  of  which  it  landed  two 
or  three  times.  It  finally  came  on  shore  on  the 
east  of  its  master's  farm,  and  there  was  observed 
to  wash  its  bleeding  wounds;  after  which  the 
parts  were  rubbed  in  the  earth,  and  at  last  it 
crept  slyly  to  its  own  house,  where  it  lay  down  on 
the  straw  with  the  appearance  of  being  asleep. 
The  pursuers  who  had  traced  the  proceedings  of 
the  dog,  had  in  the  mean  while,  roused  up  the 
master  from  his  bed,  and  they  proceeded  together 
to  drag  the  murderer  from  his  lair  ;  but  in  doing 
this,  poor  innocent !  it  appeared  altogether  drowsy 
and  unconscious  of  harm.  Proof  was  however  af- 
forded, even  to  the  master's  conviction,  in  the 
discovery  of  the  bleeding  wounds,  and  summary 
vengeance  was  the  result. 

On  another  occasion  a  dog  had  worried  and 
much  injured  a  sheep  at  the  distance  of  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  from  its  master's  house  ;  but  being 
discovered  by  the  farmer,  who  knew  the  dog,  it 
made  all  haste  to  its  master's  house  in  a  neighbor- 
ing town,  where  the  master  was  sitting  by  the  fire, 
and  another  dog  lay  at  his  feet  asleep.  Advan- 
cing, with  all  the  appearance  of  conscious  inno- 
cence this  one  lay  down  by  the  side  of  its  canine 
friend,  and  presently  assumed  the  appearance  of 
being  also  asleep.  Presently,  however,  the  un- 
welcome pursuer  appeared  also,  and  began  to  tell 
the  tale  of  the  injury  inflicted  on  his  sheep.  The 
really  innocent  dog  continued  to  sleep  on ;  but 
the  conscious  culprit,  without  looking  up,  crept 
silently  away,  not  directly,  but  round  the  room, 
and  was  not  long  in  quitting  the  house.  Very 
near  the  master's  house  was  a  cellar  or  room, 
which  was  used  for  the  purpose  of  harlcing  the 
nets  of  the  fishermen,  and  a  portion  of  the  appa- 
ratus consisted  of  a  boiler  with  a  flue,  close  into 
which  latter  it  crept,  entirely  out  of  sight,  and 
there  it  was  discovered,  to  suffer  the  necessary 
consequence  of  its  crime.  It  is  clear  that  in  this 
instance  the  dog  not  only  knew  the  person  of  its 
pursuer,  but  the  purport  of  his  tale,  as  well  as  that 
its  attempt  to  lull  suspicion  had  failed  of  effect. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Great  seems  our  accountability,  and  occasion  for 
thankfulness  and  encouragement,  because  of  the 
lively  exercise  and  quiet  solemnity,  which  were 
witnessed  to  prevail  throughout  the  various  sit- 
tings of  our  late  annual  meeting;  wherein  fervent 
supplications  doubtless  arose  from  many  hearts 
for  the  presence  and  covering  of  ancient  Goodness; 
that  a  time  of  refreshing  might  be  individually 
known,  to  the  strengthening  of  the  bond  of  our 
union  in  Christ,  our  holy  head,  and  one  with 
another  in  Him  ;  by  whom,  in  the  beginning,  we 
were  gathered  out  of  the  world,  into  one  living, 
united  body. 

May  God,  in  his  wonted  goodness  and  mercy, 
grant  that  this  opportunity  of  favor,  and  increase 
of  spiritual  strength  and  union,  may  not  be  lost  or 
forgotten,  by  any  in  whose  hearts  the  desire  is 
still  to  be  found  for  the  return  of  the  church  to 
its  primitive  beauty  and  order ;  which  were  the 
fruit  of  individual  faithfulness  to  the  secret  man- 
ifestations of  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  such  as  are 
given  to  every  man  to  profit  withal.  Considering 
our  manifold  departures  from  the  true  and  living 
way,  into  worldly  wisdom,  policy  and  indulgence, 
how  wonderful  is  the  long  continuance  of  mani- 
fest mercy  and  favour ! 

May  the  remembrance  of  the  obligation  wo  are 
under,  because  of  the  long-suffering  and  forbear- 
ance of  our  God,  incite  us,  one  and  all,  to  renewed 


diligence  in  seeking  to  be  built,  and  to  build  one 
another,  upon  the  foundation  of  true  and  living 
faith,  which  works  by  love,  to  the  purifying  of 
the  heart  of  all  that  would  separate  between  us. 
and  our  God,  and  one  from  another;  that  we  may 
know  of  a  truth  that  the  work  of  our  spiritual 
union  is  going  on,  to  the  bringing  of  us  nearer 
and  nearer  together,  as  members  of  the  one  house- 
hold of  faith. 

Little  indeed  will  human  wisdom,  policy  or 
strength  avail,  in  the  work  of  reconciliation  and 
unity  unto  which  we  are  called,  in  order  that  we 
may  witness  the  healing  whereby  the  breach 
which  sin  and  iniquity  have  made  between  us  and 
our  holy  Head  ;  but  what  is  needed  in  order  that 
we  may  know  this,  and  thereby  a  re-union  of  the 
members  into  one  body,  is  a  more  humble  submis- 
sion of  our  own  wills  to  the  gentle  rule  and  gov- 
ernment of  the  peaceable  spirit  of  the  dear  Re- 
deemer, who  is  seeking  to  gather  us  into  the  one 
fold  of  love  and  peace. 


PEACE. 


Selected. 


Life's  mystery,  deep,  restless  as  the  ocean, 
Hath  surged  and  wailed  for  ages  to  and  fro; 

Earth's  generations  watch  its  ceaseless  motion, 
As  in  and  out  its  hollow  meanings  flow. 

Shivering  and  yearning  by  that  unknown  sea, 

Let  my  soul  calm  itself,  0  God  !  in  thee. 

Life's  sorrows,  with  inexorable  power, 

.  Sweep  desolation  o'er  this  mortal  plain; 
And  human  loves  and  hopes  fly  as  the  chafiF, 

Borne  by  the  whirlwind,  from  the  ripened  grain. 
Oh  I  when  before  that  blast  my  hopes  all  flee 
Let  my  soul  calm  itself,  0  Christ!  in  thee. 

Between  the  mysteries  of  death  and  life 

Thou  standest,  loving,  guiding,  not  explaining; 

We  ask,  and  thou  art  silent;  yet  we  gaze, 

And  our  charmed  hearts  forget  their  drear  complain- 
ing. 

No  crushing  fate,  no  stony  destiny, 
Thou  "Lamb  that  hath  been  slain,"  we  rest  in  thee. 

The  many  waves  of  thought,  the  mighty  tides, 
The  ground-swells  that  roll  up  from  other  lands. 

From  far-off  worlds,  from  dim,  eternal  shores, 

Whose  echo  dashes  o'er  life's  wave-worn  strands; 

This  vague,  dark  tumult  of  the  inner  sea 

Grows  calm,  grows  bright,  0  risen  Lord  1  in  thee. 

Thy  pierced  hand  guides  the  mysterious  wheels. 

Thy  thorn-crowned  brow  now  wears  the  crown  of 
power, 

And  when  the  dark  enigma  presseth  sore, 

Thy  patient  voice  saith  :  "  Watch  with  me  one  hour 

As  sinks  the  naoaning  river  in  the  sea 
In  silent  peace,  so  sinks  my  soul  in  thee. 


The  Constituents  of  Precious  Stones. — Omit 
ing  the  diamond  and  pearl  we  have  sixteen  gems 
Of  these  no  fewer  than  one-half — namely,  a 
gate,  amethyst,  chalcedony,  chrysophrasus,  jasper, 
onyx,  opal,  and  sardonyx — areslight  modifications 
of  silica.  Some,  like  the  amethyst,  are  colored 
crystallized  rock-crystal  ;  the  others  more  resem 
ble  silica  in  the  form  of  flint ;  but  all  agree  in  con- 
sisting almost  entirely  of  that  most  abundant  and 
common  carthj'  or  mineral  matter,  which,  as  form 
ing  the  sand  on  the  sea-sliore,  we  count  the  very 
type  of  useless  barrenness;  and  of  which,  in  the 
shape  of  sandstone,  we  build  our  rudest  walls  and 
meanest  erections. 

The  whole  of  the  precious  stones  in  question 
are,  in  truth,  only  colored  sandstones.  Nor  is 
there  anything  rare  in  the  source  of  their  color. 
A  little  iron  rust,  a  little  manganese,  a  little  coaly 
matter,  or  a  fow  scales  of  mica  are  sufficient  to 
give  them  their  beautiful  tints.  And  the  most 
beautiful  perhaps  of  all  the  silicious  gems,  the 
precious  opal  (of  which  there  exists  a  piece  at 
Vienna,  weigliing  1  lb.,  valued  at  8200,000  in 
gold),  if  it  owe  its  splended  blaze  of  colors  to 


anything  but  its  structure,  it  is  only  to  the  pn 
ence  of  a  little  water. 

Of  the  other  eight  stones,  three — the  ruby,  ci 
buncle,  and  sapphire — may  be  said  to  be  iden 
cal.  The  ruby  and  the  carbuncle  are  exactly  i 
and  the  sapphire  differs  only  in  color  from  the 
A  ruby  or  carbuncle  may  be  said  to  be  a  red  Si 
phire,  or  a  sapphire  may  be  called  a  blue  rul 
They  consist  of  nearly  the  same  thing  as  the  emi 
powder  with  which  we  clean  rusty  needles,  an( 
is  the  same  thing  as  the  earth  of  clay  (alumin 
The  rarest  azure  blue  sapphire  or  blazing  rubj 
only  crystallized  colored  clay-earth. 

Of  the  remaining  five  stones,  two — the  emer 
and  the  beryl — are  but  diflerent  names  for  ( 
thing.  They  are  largely  made  up  of  flint-ea 
(silica)  and  clay-earth  (alumina),  and  their  c( 
is  owing  to  an  abundant  metal — chromium.  Tl 
do  contain,  however,  one  comparatively  i 
body  called  glucina,  the  oxyd  of  an  unfami 
metal.  Yet  there  is  nothing  remarkable  in 
appearance  of  this  body;  it  being  of  itself  c 
a  white  powder  and  only  occasionally  found  fo 
ing  a  gem.  For  it  is  only  a  few  among  the  be 
that  are  sufficiently  beautiful  to  be  counted  am 
precious  stones  ;  and  fine  emeralds  are  so  rare 
a  single  one  at  Vienna  is  valued  at  8250, OOC 
The  last  three  stones  are  the  chrysolite,  the 
paz,  and  the  jacinth.  The  chrysolite  is  made 
largely  of  the  continually  recurring  flint-earth  ( 
ca) ;  its  rather  unattractive  yellowish  or  o 
green  color  results  from  the  presents  of  a  li 
iron-rust,  and  what  is  not  silicious  or  ferrugin 
in  it  is  the  uncostly  substance  magnesia, 
topaz  is,  again,  clay-earth  and  flint-earth, 
the  addition  of  a  common  body,  fluorine. 

At  length,  however,  in  the  last  of  the  sa<) 
gems,  we  encounter  one  constituted  of  very 
materials.    The  jacinth  is  composed  of  the  1 
common  materials  of  all  the  gems.    It  has 
an  earth  called  zirconia,  the  oxyd  of  a  very 
metal.    The  other  constituent  is  silica.  Ol 
the  gems  it  is  probably  the  least  known.  It 
brown  stone  of  no  remarkable  beauty.  Thera 
of  the  gems  is  thus  the  least  prized  of  them 

There  are  other  precious  stones,  but  thej 
consist  of  common  things.  The  garnet,  spin 
ruby,  and  lapis-lazuli  are  compounds  of  sil 
alumina,  magnesia,  and  iron-oxyd;  the  splei 
color  of  the  last-mentioned  depending  on  the 
ence  of  sulphur  and  soda. 

The  turquoise  is  clay-earth  mixed  with 
phate  of  lime,  colored  by  oxyd  of  copper, 
chite  is  an  ore  of  copper.    Satin-spar  and  Dei 
shire-spar  consist  chiefly  of  lime.    Jet  is 
and  amber  is  petrified  resin.    In  short,  with 
exception  of  the  dull  brown  jacinth  and  emei 
the  great  majority  of  precious  stones  are  only 
ored  sand,  flint,  clay-earth,  or  clay,  whilst 
diamond  is  carbon,  and  the  pearl  carbonate  of  I 
simple  however  as  their  constitution  appeal 
has  taxed  the  highest  resources  of  the  chemij 
produce  even  the  roughest  imitations. 
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Eli  Yarnall. — His  appearances  in  the  m 
were  of  latter  years  not  very  frequent,  being  a  i 
example  in  humble  waiting  until  he  felt  there 
al  of  that  ability  in  which  alone  he  could  m 
ter,  to  his  own  peace  and  the  health  of  the  cht 
In  those  frequent  seasons  of  waiting  in  our  n 
ings  to  attain  to  a  state  of  solemn  silence  b< 
the  great  Head  of  the  church,  a  reverent  a^ 
ncss  was  frequently  visible  in  his  countena 
and  under  a  feeling  sense  of  his  own  frailty 
dependent  creature,  and  of  the  evidences 'of  di 
love,  from  time  to  time  renewed,  tears  of  hu'l 
iation  and  gratitude  were  often  seen  to  flow 
him. — Memorials. 
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From  "  Hind's  Labrador  Peninsulas." 

The  Britisb-Americao  Fisheries. 
At  the  present  time,  when  pisciculture  has  be- 
*iiiei  )nie  a  fashionable  science,  it  may  not  be  uninter- 
iting  to  glance  at  our  North  American  fisheries, 
here,  amid  the  "  rich  sea  pastures"  of  the  At- 
ntic,  nature  needs  no  care  or  art  to  add  to  the 
utriil  lyriads  of  animal  life  abounding  in  those  waters, 
lecu  rofit  could  alone  attract  inhabitants  to  that  stern 
cs,aiii  ad  rock  bound  coast,  where,  for  hundreds  of 
ii  |iles  in  succession,  the  scenery  is  only  varied  by 
■Tiiljteep  bays  running  far  into  the  land,  and  the 
■owning  cliffs,  relieved  at  intervals  with  beds  of 
cnifipow.    Trees  are  few;  here  and  there  may  be 
ien,  in  a  more  sheltered  nook,  a  patch  of  stunted 
r  and  birch  ;  but  nature  has  little  encouragement 
iid  »  adorn  the  gloomy  gneissoid  hills,  rising  pre- 
pitately  from  two  hundred  to  fourteen  hundred 
;et  above  the  sea,  and  forming  a  fit  barrier  to  the 
ill  swell  of  the  broad  Atlantic.    What  this  is, 
an  only  be  described,  not  appreciated  by  any 
ho  have  not  seen  it;  but  let  one  to  whom  it  was 
familiar  sight  and  sound,  try  and  give  some  idea 
f  its  appearance  on  the  Labrador  coast.  "  I  never 
iw  anything  more  grand  and  wildly  beautiful," 
lys  Admiral  Bayfield,  "  than  the  tremendous 
/)()  tvell,  which  often  comes  in  without  wind,  rolling 
owly  but  irresistibly  in  from  the  sea,  as  if  moved 
y  some  unseen  power;  rearing  itself  up  like  i 
ittlij  fall  of  water,  as  it  approaches  the  craggy  sides  of 
or  (  be  islands,  moving  on  faster  and  faster  as  it  nears 
a  I  lie  shore,  until  at  last  it  bursts  with  fury  over 
njjslets  thirty  feet  high  or  sends  up  sheets  of  foam 
nd  spray,  sparkling  in  the  sunbeams,  fifty  feet 
p  the  sides  of  precipices.    I  can  compare  the 
oar  of  the  surf  on  a  calm  night  to  nothing  less 
hat  the  Falls  of  Niagara." 

Such  scenes  as  these  were  unable  to  deter  our 
eafaring  countrymen  from  venturing  where  a 
ich  harvest  might  be  gathered ;  and  as  far  back 
s  three  hundred  years  ago,  the  wealth  and  impor- 
j  ance  which  might  accrue  to  England  from  the 
I  ^orth  American  fisheries,  was  seen  by  our  shrewd 
Jueen  Bess.  Newfoundland  had  been  rediscovered 
it  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  by  John  Cabot, 
)ut  no  use  was  made  of  his  discovery  until  the 
fpl  rear  1583,  when  Elizabeth  gave  to  Sir  Humphrey 
Gilbert  a  grant  of  two  hundred  leagues  round  any 
ipot  he  might  chose  on  the  chief  islands  of  the 
jrulf  of  St  Lawrence.    Thither  he  went  with  five 
small  vessels,  containing  two  hundred  souls,  and 
I  tried  to  establish  his  colony  on  the  Bay  of  St. 

John  ;  but  a  few  months  after  their  arrival,  they 
Ipere  driven  home  by  many  difficulties  and  with 
jllessened  numbers.  This,  however,  was  the  first 
attempt  to  found  the  fishing  system,  which  has 
since  then  grown  into  a  branch  of  colonial  com- 
merce, of  sufficient  importance  and  profit  to  form 
the  subject  of  special  treaties  and  conventions, 
and  to  afford  a  lucrative  employment  to  many 
thousands  of  people. 

But  these  rich  possessions  were  not  to  be  en- 
joyed by  the  English  alone,  and  foreign  interfer- 
ence was  soon  excited,  fpr  as  early  as  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  French  had  estab- 
lished a  colony  at  Placentia  Bay ;  and  it  is  re- 
markable to  see  how  tenaciously  they  have  striven 
to  hold  their  ground,  and  how  many  quarrels 
have  arisen  from  this  cause  between  the  govern- 
ments of  France  and  England.  Newfoundland 
being  an  English  possession,  the  right  of  fishing 
on  its  coasts  was  a  favor  paid  for  by  other  nations 
at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent,  on  all  fish  taken. 
This  tax  was  levied  until  the  reign  of  Charles  IL, 
when  he  relinquished  his  right,  and  the  French 
lost  no  time  in  enlarging  their  fishing  grounds, 
^ut  subsequent  sovereigns  resented  the  lapse  in 
supremacy;  and  William  III.,  when  declaring 


war  against  France,  said  :  "  It  is  not  long  since 
the  French  took  licences  from  the  Grovernor  of 
Newfoundland  to  fish  upon  the  coast,  and  paid 
tribute  for  such  licences,  as  an  acknowledgment 
of  the  sole  right  of  the  crown  of  England  to  that 
island;  but  of  late  the  encroachments  of  the 
French  upon  that  island  and  his  majesty's  sub- 
jects, trade  and  fishing  there,  had  been  more  like 
the  invasion  of  an  enemy,  than  becoming  friends 
who  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  that  trade  only  by 
permission." 

The  treaty  of  Utrecht  apparently  ended  the 
contention,  by  giving  France  the  concurrent  right 
of  fishing  on  the  shores  of  Newfoundland ;  of  course 
reserving  a  greater  proportion  of  the  bank  for 
the  English.  But  this  arrangement  did  not  suit 
our  neighbours,  and  the  same  spirit  as  that  which 
justly  offended  William  III.,  has  lately  been 
evinced.  At  the  beginning  of  this  century,  the 
French  not  only  encroached  upon  our  privileges, 
but  "  forcibly  prevented  the  British  subjects  from 
fishing  at  the  French  stations  within  the  above 
imits,"  [Cape  St.  John  to  Cape  Ray,]  "  practi- 
cally converting  the  concurrent  fishery  into  one 
exclusively  French."  The  last  convention  on 
this  subject  was  in  January,  1857 ;  and  so  great 
an  interest  and  excitement  was  felt  about  it  in 
British  America,  that  the  home  government  was 
petitioned,  and  the  general  feeling  of  Canada  ex- 
pressed, that  further  grants  would  soon  lead  to 
the  destruction  of  English  fishing-rights,  and  the 
depopulation  of  Newfoundland.  Perhaps  the 
cause  of  France  evincing  such  interest  to  preserve 
and  increase  these  fisheries,  still  arises  from  the 
fact  of  their  being  the  only  school  she  has  for 
training  seamen,  which  has  been  honestly  ad- 
mitted by  her  statesmen.  Louisburg  was  the  grand 
fortress  and  harbour  on  which  depended  her 
strength  during  the  last  century;  and  bitter  must 
have  been  the  disappointment  of  the  French 
when  it  fell  under  British  assaults,  after  having 
been  built  at  an  enormous  cost  (30,000,000 
livres,)  and  even  the  bricks  for  its  construction 
taken  out  from  France. 

The  fish  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  are  of 
almost  every  kind,  in  countless  swarms,  or  rather 
shoals ;  but  the  fish  most  taken,  and  really  con- 
stituting the  fisheries,  are  the  cod,  the  whale,  the 
mackerel,  the  herring,  the  salmon,  the  seal  and 
the  oyster.  The  cod  abounds  on  all  the  shores 
and  bays  of  the  gulf,  and  generally  appears  from 
the  10th  of  May  to  the  beginning  of  June,  when, 
after  depositing  its  spawn,  it  seeks  the  shallower 
waters  near  the  coast  in  search  of  food.  At  this 
time  it  is  taken  in  the  greatest  numbers,  some- 
times as  near  the  surface  as  five  or  six  fathoms; 
but  usually  the  depth  is  from  twenty-five  to  sixty 
fathoms,  and  even  eighty  fathoms.  During  the 
summer  months,  the  dreary  coasts  of  Labrador 
and  Newfoundland  are  alive  with  thousands  of 
fishermen  and  their  craft.  Five-and-twenty  years 
ago,  as  many  as  seven  hundred  American  schooners 
might  be  seen  at  once  employed  in  cod  fishing; 
and  now  the  trade  has  greatly  increased  until  it 
is  estimated  that  the  total  yearly  produce  of  the 
cod-fishery  amounts  to  1,500,000  tons  of  fresh 
fish.  Of  course,  a  large  portion  of  this  is  refuse, 
which  if  not  used  as  a  manure,  returns  to  the  sea, 
where  it  is  devoured  by  smaller  fish,  which,  in 
their  turn,  support  the  cod.  The  resident  Cana- 
dian and  Labradorian  fishermen  use  long  boats  of 
about  sixteen  feet  keel,  and  fish  with  lines  and 
hooks  baited  with  pieces  of  fresh  fish,  or  even 
some  small  fish  whole.  The  fisherman  having 
taken  his  boat  out  to  the  spot  he  selects  for  fish- 
ing, anchors,  and  loosening  his  lines — four  to  six 
in  number,  with  two  hooks  each — to  about  one 
fathom  of  the  bottom,  prepares  for  hia  long  day's 


sport.  If  he  is  successful,  there  is  not  a  moment 
to  spare ;  and  drawing  up  one  line  after  another, 
as  fast  as  he  can,  he  takes  from  eight  hundred  to 
one  thousand  fish  in  a  day.  A  day  generally  be- 
gins at  two  or  three  A.  M.,  and  lasts  until  four  or 
five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  boats  are 
taken  home,  and  the  toilsome,  tedious  process  of 
curing  begins.  But  there  are  other  and  more  ex- 
peditious means  of  taking  the  cod.  The  French 
having  large  bounties,  and  being  provided  with 
every  means  of  successful  fishing,  regardless  of 
cost,  make  use  of  huge  seines  or  nets,  and  hultons, 
or  long  lines  of  baited  hooks.  The  former  are 
about  two  hundred  fathoms  in  length  by  thirty- 
five  or  forty  deep,  and  sweeping  the  bottom, 
gather  in  large  and  small  fish.  This  helps  to  sup- 
ply bait,  which  is  an  article  of  great  necessity  and 
expense,  as  the  cod  will  rarely  bite  at  salt  fish; 
and  as  each  bulton  contains  many  hundreds  of 
hooks,  great  quantities  of  small  fish  are  required. 
The  taking  of  bait  involves  one  of  the  differences 
between  the  British  and  French  fisheries.  Any 
traffic  in  bait  is  illegal,  as  the  greater  the  quantity 
of  bait  one  party  has,  the  less  will  be  the  catch 
of  fish  by  the  other,  the  cod  remaining  where 
they  are  easily  supplied  with  food,  instead  of 
searching  the  banks  for  it.  Notwithstanding  the 
illegality  of  the  proceeding,  the  French  offer  so 
large  a  premium  on  fish  for  bait,  compared  with 
what  it  makes  for  exportation,  that,  in  the  year 
1856,  it  was  estimated  £58,000  worth  of  bait  was 
illicitly  sold  to  the  French  fishermen.  Another 
method  of  taking  cod  is  by  what  is  called  M. 
Tetu's  deep-sea  fishery.  This  consists  of  an  enor- 
mous net,  square,  with  bottom  and  sides  of  mesh- 
work,  and  divided  into  ei;^ht  compartments,  with 
perpendicular  openings  for  the  ingress  of  the  fish, 
which,  when  once  in,  generally  fail  to  get  out. 
It  lies  near  the  ground,  and  though  not  injured 
by  storms,  soon  decays,  and  thus  is  an  immense 
expense ;  but  the  take  of  fish  is  such  as  to  make 
it  profitable.  M.  Tetu  keeps  the  fish  in  the  nets 
to  feed,  and  takes  as  many  as  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  codfish  in  a  fortnight. 

(Concluded  next  week.) 


Let  us  examine  our  own  hearts;  let  us  ask  our- 
selves whether  our  self-will,  our  obstinacy  and  our 
unyielding  disposition,  does  not  often  cause  us  to 
disturb  the  domestic  peace,  to  rend  the  ties  of 
friendship,  to  call  forth  discontent  and  enmity  in 
others,  because  we  are  intent  upon  establishing  our 
superiority,  our  liberty  of  thought  and  action,  our 
opinions,  as  against  those  of  others  ?  And  yet 
we  cannot  bear  to  see  others  conduct  themselves 
in  the  same  way  towards  us.  What  we  do  or  de- 
sire, we  call  right.  What  others  do  or  demand, 
we  call  presumption,  love  of  domineering,  inor- 
dinate self  esteem  and  obstinacy. — Zichokke.  | 

Solar  Pump. — La  Science  Pour  Tons  gives 
an  illustration  of  a  pump  to  be  operated  by  the 
sun's  rays,  erected  at  Sadia,  Algeria,  by  Mr.  De- 
liancourt,  the  commandant  of  the  place.  An  air- 
tight hollow  box  of  sheet  iron  has  its  top  painted 
black  to  absorb  the  sun's  rays.  A  pipe  leads  from 
the  well  into  the  box  one  fourth  the  distance  be- 
low tlje  top,  to  which  height  the  box  is  filled  with 
water.  The  discharge  pipe  leads  out  of  the  box 
near  the  bottom,  and  flap  valves  are  provided  so 
that  when  the  air  expands  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  box  the  water  will  be  forced  out  by  the  dis- 
charge pipe,  and  when  the  air  contracts,  water 
will  be  drawn  up  into  the  box,  from  the  well. 
Shades  are  provided  to  expose  the  blackened  top 
of  the  box  to  the  sun's  rays,  and  then  shelter  it, 
with  as  frequent  alternations  as  possible. 
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For  "The  Friend." 

Review  of  the  Weather  for  Fourth  month,  1865. 

No  record  of  the  weather  having  been  kept 
from  the  17th  to  the  23d  of  the  Fourth  month 
(inclusive)  the  usual  summary  of  the  temperature 
cannot  be  given.  During  the  rest  of  the  month 
there  were  ten  clear  days,  four  were  cloudy  with- 
out storms,  and  some  rain  fell  during  parts  of 
nine  days,  on  two  of  which,  namely,  the  10th  and 
15th,  it  rained  nearly  all  day.  The  amount  of 
rain  during  the  month  was  2.36  inches. 
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Homes  for  Workmen. 


We  are  glad  to  find  that  the  subject  of  homes 
in  the  country  for  laboring  men  who  live  in  Bos- 
ton is  engaging  more  general  public  attention. 
As  a  matter  of  education,  as  a  matter  of  health,  or 
as  a  matter  of  morals,  we  conceive  that  it  is  a  sub- 
ject of  the  first  importance  to  practical  men. 

In  the  city  of  Philadelphia  a  man  may  hire  a 
pretty  house  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars, 
well  finished  and  substantially  built,  with  every 
facility  for  water  arrangements,  gas  and  the  other 
conveniences  of  modern  life,  the  whole  built  on  a 
lot  one  hundred  feet  deep.  Is  there  any  reason 
why,  because  a  man  works  in  Boston,  he  should 
be  unable  to  enjoy  these  conveniences  which  have 
become  necessities,  unless  he  pays  twice  or  thrice 
the  price  for  them  paid  by  his  comrades  in  Phil- 
adelphia ? 

Tlie  workman  who  lives  in  Worcester,  Mass., 
sees  his  boys  grow  up  strong,  tall  and  hearty,  not 
oppressed  by  school,  work  or  other  confinement. 
If  he  chooses  he  can  cultivate  the  half  acre  or  acre 
next  his  house,  and  provide  his  table  with  better 
•vegetables  tlian  Mr.  Croesus  or  Mrs.  Midas  can 
buy  in  Faneuil  Hall  Market.  When  winter 
comes,  he  lays  down  his  own  pork  for  the  winter. 
The  year  llirough  he  lias  eggs  for  his  table  if  his 
wife  and  children  clioose.  And  he  does  nyt  pay 
80  much  rent  as  the  workman  wc  have  described 
in  Philadelphia.  In  practice,  indeed,  he  buys 
lii.s  own  homestead,  and  knows  what  "  real  estate" 
means. 

Now  the  Philadelphia  workman  and  the  Wor- 
cester workman  botli,  very  probably,  live  half  an 
hour  from  their  work.  JO  very  one  gees  that  the 
Boston  workman  might,  within  half  an  hour  of 
his  work,  have  just  the  same  advantages  at  the 


same  price, — if  the  railroad  companies  and  cap- 
italists would  take  this  matter  in  hand  on  a  scale 
of  magnitude  suf&cient  to  offer  these  facilities  to 
many  people  at  once.  There  is  land  enough  with- 
in ten  miles  of  Boston  for  such  homes  as  we  de- 
scribe in  Worcester.  All  that  is  needed  is  that 
the  arrangements  for  a  large  number  of  houses 
and  gardens,  at  cheap  rents,  be  made  at  one  time 
and  at  one  place;  for  it  is  necessary  that  the 
morning  and  evening  special  trains  shall  be  ar- 
ranged to  meet  the  specific  working  hours  of  the 
city. 

Let  any  railroad  company,  or  any  combination 
of  shareholders,  build  such  a  village  of  a  hundred 
houses,  as  will  give  homes  and  gardens  to  a  hun- 
dred families  at  rents  not  exceeding  one  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars.  The  accommodation  given  could 
be  made  palatial  in  comparison  with  the  crowded 
tenements  in  the  city  for  which  the  same  families 
are  now  paying  from  two  hundred  and  fifty  to 
four  hundred  dollars.  Let  the  trains  to  Boston 
be  arranged  so  that  the  workmen  may  meet  the 
requisitions  of  a  day's  work.  What  they  will  gain 
will  be,  first,  a  chance  for  the  education  of  their 
children  under  the  open  sky,  and  with  good 
air  and  food, — an  opportunity  which  all  the 
city  missions,  and  ministers  at  large  in  the  world 
cannot  give  them;  second,  an  interest  themselves 
in  the  direction  of  their  own  community,  which 
the  best  man  loses  when  he  is  one  of  a  thous- 
and huddled  together  in  a  crowded  alley  ; — third, 
opportunities  of  health,  exercise,  and  personal  im- 
provement which  would  make,  in  a  generation, 
an  entire  change  in  the  physical  stamina  of  our 
laboring  men. 

[These  suggestions  from  the  Boston  Advertiser 
are  valuable  as  well  as  interesting.  If  there 
anything  that  requires  attention  it  is  accomoda- 
tion for  the  families  of  workingmen  in  habitations 
where  the  surroundings  are  not  destructive  of  all 
moral  feeling  and  social  decency.  The  erection  of 
tenement  houses  of  a  proper  kind  is  necessary  for 
the  convenience  of  those  who  prefer  to  live  in 
cities,  but  there  are  always  large  numbers  of  well- 
bred  and  educated  men  who  would  willingly  go 
an  hour's  ride  from  their  work  if  their  little  fam 
ilies  could  have  the  benefit  of  fresh  air  and  coun 
try  exercise. — Sci.  Amer. 


Philology  tells  us  that  there  is  no  limit  to  the 
variation  of  dialect.  The  simplicity  and  intrica- 
cy of  truth,  as  together  revealed  and  reconciled 
in  this  branch  of  science,  consist  in  the  phenom- 
enon, that  while  the  original  unity  of  all  human 
speech  is  traceable  in  the  actual  presence  or  legi- 
ble history  of  certain  radical  forms,  the  diversities 
of  usage  are  as  unlimited  as  the  diversities  of  na- 
tional, and  of  provincial,  and  even  of  individual 
character.  It  is  now  an  indisputable  truth,  that 
every  man,  so  far  as  he  thinks  for  himself,  makes 
his  own  language ;  although  it  must  remain  to  be 
an  indisputable  blessing  in  a  world  which  has  been 
enlightened  by  any  revelation  of  truth,  that  indi- 
viduals are  capable  of  adopting  both  their  thoughts 
and  their  language,  for  the  most  part,  "at  second 
hand."  So  far  as  we  speak  intelligently  or  ap- 
preciatingly,  we  must  speak  originally,  because 
thought  is  antecedent  to  language.  And  for  the 
same  reason  we  may  speak  intellegibly  and  yet 
not  with  perfect  intelligence  or  appreciation  of  our 
words,  when  we  are  merely  uttering  borrowed 
thoughts. 


Explosion  of  a  Pile  Hammer. 

Some  years  since  I  cast  a  pile  hammer  weio 
ing  four  tuns.    The  man  for  whom  it  was  ci 
arrived  at  my  place  just  after  the  mold  was  filU 
and  wanted  to  take  the  hammer  away  that  nigl 
I  told  him  that  it  was  impossible.    He  was  in 
great  hurry,  and  arranged  with  two  men  to  sit  i 
with  him  all  night  to  draw  the  sand  away  frc 
the  casting  as  it  hardened,  in  order  to  cool  it 
rapidly  as  possible.    The  next  day  we  hoisted 
out  and  got  it  upon  the  deck  of  a  canal  boat,  tl 
deck  being  protected  from  the  heat  by  two  layc 
of  brick.    The  man  started  of  with  his  hammt 
but  before  night  he  came  back  and  ordered  anoth 
one  cast.    It  seems  that  the  heat  remaining 
the  casting  set  fire  to  the  deck,  and  in  throwii: 
water  on  the  fire  a  little  fell  upon  the  hamme 
seeing  that  this  hastened  the  cooling,  the  own 
threw  on  more,  when  the  casting  burst  with  a  r 
port  that  was  heard  two  miles.    One  half  flew  fo 
ward,  killing  a  horse,  and  the  other  went  towarc 
the  stern,  falling  through  the  bottom,  and  sinl 
ing  the  boat. 

BURSTING  OP  A  LARGE  PLATE. 
In  making  the  mold  for  my  large  cannon 
cast  a  circular  plate  about  10  feet  in  diameter,  an 
3  inches  thick.    To  hasten  the  cooling  weremo\ 
ed  the  cope  from  the  mold,  when  the  large  surfac 
of  hot  iron  made  the  shop  intolerably  warm, 
diminish  the  heat,  the  foreman  threw  sand  upo 
the  plate  around  the  edge  leaving  the  middle  un 
covered.    This  caused  the  middle  to  harden  first 
and  the  outside,  cooling  afterwards,  was,  ofcours 
drawn  by  its  contraction  into  a  state  of  tensio 
upon  the  interior  mass. 

We  had  been  at  work  upon  this  plate  severa 
days,  drilling  a  series  of  holes  through  it  near  th 
edge,  and  had  it  on  a  drill  press  over  a  pit  whiol 
communicated  by  a  trench  with  the  outer  air. 
very  warm  blast  of  wind  passed  over  Trenton 
and  the  next  morning  when  I  went  to  the  sho[ 
the  watchifian  said  that  the  shop  had  been  strucl 
by  lightning  in  the  night.  I  went  in  and  sav 
that  the  great  plate  had  burst  in  two  halves,  one 
crashing  inward  among  the  machinery,  and  the 
other  flying  outward  and  falling  into  a  pile  of  val 
uable  castings. 

I  suppose  that  the  current  of  warm  air  h 
struck  against  the  centre  of  the  plate,  slightly  ex  ^ 
pandiug  it,  and  thus  increasing  the  tension  ol' 
the  rim  suflBciently  to  overcome  the  tenacity  ol' 
the  metal. — N.  Wiurd.  : 


Thou  doubtest  God's  providence  because  thy 
limited  intellect  is  incapable  of  understanding 
and  comprehending  it!  He  who  would  sit  in 
judgment  on  the  Divine  Government  of  the  world, 
must  himself  be  God. — Zschokke. 


If  thou  wouldst  govern  men,  teach  thy  tongue' 
to  be  modestly  silent,  and  let  thy  acts  speak. — ' 

Zschokke. 


THE  FRIEND. 


FIFTH  MONTH  6,  1865. 


The  following  is  the  minute  made  relative  to 
the  exercise  of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  as  called  forth| 
during  its  sittings,  to  which  reference  was  made 
in  the  report  of  the  proceedings,  published  last 
week. 

"  In  considering  the  state  of  the  subordinate 
Meetings  and  Members,  as  presented  by  the  re- 
plies to  the  queries,  an  exercise  has  prevailed,  in 
this  Meeting,  that  Friends  everywhere  shouldj 
rightly  estimate  the  high  profession  which  they 
make  as  a  Christian  Church,  and  the  responsibil-j 
ity  resting  on  them  individually,  to  live  in  accor-! 
dance  with  the  pure  principles  and  righteous  tes- 
timonies which  the  Head  of  the  Church  has  cal- 
led us  to  maintain  before  the  world. 

"  We  are  comforted  in  the  belief  that  not  & 
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w  among  our  members  are  increasingly  concern- 
1  about  the  all  important  work  of  their  soul's 
Ivation,  and  that  they  maybe  found  rightly  en- 
iged  in  whatever  service  in  the  Church  may  be 
quired  at  their  hands  ;  and  we  believe  the  Lord's 
ind  has  been  laid  upon  many  of  our  dear  young 
'fiends,  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  them,  by 
"  e  baptisms  of  his  Holy  Spirit,  to  come  up  to 
s  help  against  the  mighty,  and  promote  the  ex- 
Dsion  of  his  kingdom  in  the  earth.    We  desire 
e  encouragement  of  all  such,  of  whatever  age; 
d  that,  by  unreserved  dedication  to  the  gov- 
nment  and  guidance  of  the  in-speaking  Word 
Divine  Grace,  they  may  be  enabled  to  labor 
rmoniously  and  effectually  for  the  removal  of 
e  deficiencies  existing  among  us. 
"  As  there  is  a  sincere  engagement  of  soul  to 
enabled  to  comply  with  the  first  and  great 
mmandment — to  love  God  above  all — there  will 
an  accompanying  love  for  one  another;  an 
"  nest  desire  to  watch  one  over  the  other  for 
od  J  and  it  will  be  a  delight  to  assemble  togeth- 
in  our  religious  Meetings,  however  small  they 
y  be,  in 'order  to  enjoy  the  privilege  and  expe- 
nce  the  qualification  to  join  in  that  worship  of 
Author  of  all  our  blessings  and  sure  mercies, 
lich  is  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  The  heart,  being 
aned  from  an  inordinate  love  of  the  perishing 
ings  of  this  world,  will  have  its  aflFections  fixed 
durable  riches  and  righteousness,  and  the 
ng  will  of  the  fallen  nature  being  subdued, 
will  become  easy  to  wear  the  yoke  of  Christ, 
d  to  walk  in  the  straight  and  narrow  way  which 
has  cast  up  for  the  flock  of  his  companions, 
these  things  come  to  be  known  more  gener- 
y  amoDgus,  past  experience  of  the  goodness  of 
3  Lord  gives  ground  to  believe  that  gifts  for 
i  edification  of  the  Church  will  be  dispensed  by 
m,  who  alone  can  confer  them  ;  more  rightly 
alified  ministers  will  be  raised  up  to  preach 
i  Gospel  of  life  and  salvation,  in  the  demonstra- 
n  of  the  Spirit  and  power  ;  and  judges  and 
insellors  anointed  with  the  spirit  of  discernment 
d  judgment,  to  cleanse  the  camp  of  its  defile- 
°|l  !nts  and  build  up  the  waste  places. 
"  "  The  proper  literary  instruction  of  the  children 
thin  our  limits,  under  consistent  teachers,  and 
schools  where  they  can  be  measurably  shielded 
m  the  contaminating  influence  of  evil  associa- 


arti 


as. 


and  their  guarded  religious  training  in  a 


?" '  lowledge  of  the  blessed  truths  of  Christianity, 
in  conduct  and  conversation  consistent  there- 
th,  have  been  afresh  felt  to  be  of  peculiar  im- 
rtance,  and  to  demand  the  increased  attention 
d  concern  of  our  members.    Great  is  the  re- 
iansibility  resting  on  parents,  and  others  having 
direction  of  children ;  and  strong  are  the 
<iims  made  upon  them,  not  only  by  parental 
ve,  but  by  the  duty  they  owe  to  Him  whose  heri- 
e  children  are,  to  labor  patiently  and  fervently 


1 

t  bring  them  up  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of 
-^t'e  Lord,  seeing  they  stand  as  delegated  shep- 
I'rds,  who  must  give  account  for  the  lambs 
'  ( trusted  to  their  keeping.  We  would,  therefore, 
^  t  ectionately,  but  earnestly,  press  upon  theconsid- 
^  (ition  of  all  occupying  these  stations,  the  neces- 
f.y  of  being  willing  to  make  such,  sacrifices  as 

}iy  be  needful  to  secure  to  their  offspring  corn- 
tent  school  instruction ;  and  to  seek  daily  for 
ility  to  check,  in  a  right  spirit,  the  early  bud- 
(Qg  of  their  corrupt  nature  ;  to  accustom  them  to 
i  proper  restraint  of  their  youthful  desires  and 
'11;  and  gently  to  lead  them  into  an  acquain- 
t'3ce  with  and  submission  to  the  voice  of  their 
I  viour,  in  the  secret  of  their  soul,  that  so  they 
iy  be  induced  to  take  his  yoke  upon  them,  and, 
learning  of  him,  be  prepaied  to  enlist  in  his 
(jrvice,  and  receive  the  inestimable  reward  of  his 


peace.  As  this  concern  is  maintained,  and  the 
counsel  and  government  enforced  in  meekness  and 
love,  and  by  a  daily  walk  of  the  parent  consistent 
with  the  precepts  he  is  seeking  to  instil  into  the 
mind  of  his  child,  we  believe  the  blessing  of  the 
Most  High  will  not  be  withheld,  and  a  well-ground- 
ed hope  may  be  entertained  that  he  will  see  of  the 
travail  of  his  soul  and  be  satisfied. 

A  firm  belief  in,  and  testimony  to,  the  peace- 
able nature  and  spirit  of  the  religion  of  Christ 
has  ever  been  a  distinguished  characteristic  of 
our  Society.  We  are  convinced  that  war,  under 
any  and  every  circumstance,  is  opposed  to  the 
plain  commands  and  the  benign  precepts  of 
Christ;  and  strong  are  our  desires  that  none  of 
our  members  may  be  betrayed,  either  by  plausi- 
ble reasoning  or  by  the  military  spirit,  now  so  pre- 
valent, into  any  compromise  of  this  important  tes- 
timony. The  prophesies  of  holy  men  of  old  give 
assurance  that  the  day  will  come,  when  nations 
shall  not  learn  war  any  more;  and  we  would  im- 
press upon  all,  that  as  we  yield  ourselves  to  the 
loving,  lamb-like  spirit  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  and 
scrupulously  guard  against  sanctioning,  in  any 
way,  the  spirit  and  practices  of  war,  we  thus 
avoid  wounding  our  own  peace  and  grieving  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  aid  in  the  fulfilment  of  those 
heart-cheering  predictions;  while  a  contrary  course, 
however  it  may  be  palliated  or  glossed  over,  is 
obstructing  the  triumph  of  peace  on  earth  and 
good  will  to  men. 

"  This  is  a  day  of  mourning  and  perplexity. 
The  judgments  of  the  Lord  are  felt  throughout 
the  land,  calling  upon  the  inhabitants  to  humble 
themselves  beneath  the  rod,  to  repent  of  their 
sins,  and  learn  righteousness.  We  are  renewedly 
persuaded  the  obligation  rests  upon  us  with  un- 
diminished weight,  as  a  people  highly  favored, 
though  sorrowfully  unfaithful — to  lay  aside  every 
weight  that  hinders  or  keeps  us  back,  and  seek, 
with  full  purpose  of  heart,  for  ability  to  occupy 
the  talents  committed  to  our  charge,  and  to  run 
with  patience  in  the  humble,  self-denying  path 
which  faithful  Friends  have  ever  walked  in  ;  that 
so  we  may  be  as  lights  in  the  world,  and  by  those 
good  works,  which  are  the  fruits  of  his  own  spirit, 
bring  glory  to  our  Father,  who  is  in  heaven.  Let, 
then,  all  the  luke-warm  or  negligent  among  our 
members,  be  aroused  to  a  sense  of  their  danger 
and  their  responsibility,  gird  up  the  loins  of  their 
mind,  watch  and  be  sober.  The  shortness  and 
uncertainty  of  time,  as  well  as  the  stripped  and 
tried  condition  of  the  Church,  should  incite  each 
one  to  a  close  self-examination,  to  discover  how 
much  he  owes,  and  what  he  has  done  with  his 
Lord's  money;  in  order  that,  through  the  aid  of 
Him  who  is  touched  with  a  feeling  of  our  infirmi- 
ties, the  great  work  of  regeneration  may  be  com- 
pleted before  the  night  cometh  wherein  no  man 
can  work. 

"  Thus  may  the  weakness  and  deficiencies, 
which  indicate  a  want  of  living  faith  and  godly  zeal 
amongst  our  members,  and  which  cause  the  body 
to  mourn  in  these,  our  annual  assemblies,  be  re- 
moved, and  the  Church  be  brought  up  out  of  her 
present  low  estate  into  the  purity  and  authority 
which  marked  her  earlier  days." 


NOTICE. 

From  information  received  it  appears  that  among 
the  large  number  of  coloured  people  who  have 
crowded  into  the  City  of  Washington,  there  are 
women  with  children,  numbering  together  about 
ten  thousand,  whose  husbands  and  fathers  are  not 
with  them,  nor  is  it  known  where  they  are.  Most 
of  these  women  have  been  "field-hands,"  accus- 
tomed to  all  the  outdoor  work  on  a  farm,  and  are 
unfit  for  house  servants.  They  are  living  in  greut 


wretchedness,  not  being  able  to  procure  work, 
and  the  government  is  desirous  to  distribute  them 
whecevcr  employment  can  be  obtained  for  them. 
These  women  prefer  to  continue  labouring  as 
heretofore;  and  in  neighbourhoods  where  the  ex- 
periment has  been  tried,  they  are  reported  to  have 
done  well.  This  information  is  given  with  the 
hope  that  Friends  requiring  aid  on  their  farms 
may  be  willing  to  employ  some  of  these  poor  wo- 
men, giving  them  and  their  children  shelter  and 
such  wages  as  may  prove  a  just  compensation  for 
their  services. 

Applications  will  be  received  and  promptly 
attended  to  at  the  oifice  for  the  employment  of 
coloured  freedmen,  No.  1605  North  St.,  Philada. 


A  box  of  clothing  materials  is  about  being  pre- 
pared, to  be  sent  to  the  sufi'ering  Friends  in 
North  Carolina.  If  Friends  who  have  part  worn 
garments,  shawls,  bonnets,  hats,  &c.,  will  leave 
them  with  Hannah  Kite,  145  North  Fifth  street, 
they  will  be  carefully  packed  and  forwarded  as 
soon  as  necessary  arrangements  can  be  made. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

Foreign. — News  from  Europe  to  4th  rao.  21st.  The 
intelligence  of  the  fall  of  Richmond  and  the  destruction 
of  Lee's  army  had  been  received,  causing  great  excite- 
ment in  the  market  for  United  States  securities,  which 
at  once  advanced  largely  in  price.  These  events  were 
generally  regarded  as  fatal  for  the  South,  although 
sympathizers  with  the  rebels  contended  that  their  cause 
is  not  yet  lost.  The  Times  says,  if  the  South  now  proves 
powerless  and  desponding,  the  work  of  the  North  may- 
be easy,  but  if  we  have  now  arrived  at  the  end,  not  of  a 
war,  but  of  the  first  stage  of  the  political  revolution,  the 
real  troubles  of  the  North  are  but  jugt  beginning.  The 
Star  considers  the  Richmond  catastrophe  as  the  end  of 
the  slaveholders'  rebellion. 

The  stock  of  cotton  in  Liverpool  is  large,  being  esti- 
mated at  1,575,000  bales,  including  590,000  American. 
The  quotations  ranged  from  13c?.  to  16c?.  per  lb.  Bread- 
stuffs  dull.  Red  wheat,  Is.  lid.  a  8s.  6c?.  per  100  lbs. 
Consols,  90j.  Money  was  in  good  supply  at  3|  per  cent. 

The  French  Emperor  was  about  to  visit  Algeria,  for 
the  purpose  of  concerting  with  the  government  those 
measures  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  the  colony. 

The  Italian  Parliament  was  discussing  the  bill  for  the 
suppression  of  convents  and  the  financial  bill,  but  had 
taken  no  action  on  either  of  them. 

Advices  from  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  state  that  a 
Spanish  slaver  escaped  from  Rio  Ponga.  After  being  at 
sea  two  days  the  laves  took  possession  of  the  ship  and 
destroyed  all  the  crew  except  two  men,  who  bad  reached 
Sierra  Leon. 

United  States. — The  Secretary  of  State. — On  the  30th 
ult.,  W.  H.  Seward's  physician  reported  that  he  was  re- 
covering rapidly.  His  son  F.  W.  Seward's  conditioa 
was  more  favorable. 

The  Assassins  of  the  President. — On  the  26th,  a  small 
party  of  cavalry  who  were  engaged  in  the  search  for  the 
culprits,  traced  Booth,  and  his  accomplice  Harold,  to  a 
barn  on  Garrett's  farm,  uear  the  Rappahannock  river, 
twenty-two  miles  below  Fredericksburg,  Va.  Harold 
was  taken  alive,  but  Booth  refusing  to  surrender  was 
shot  and  killed  by  one  of  the  party.  The  conspiracy 
appears  to  have  been  an  extensive  one,  implicating  a 
number  of  individuals.  Some  of  those  suspected  have 
been  arrested  and  are  now  in  custody.  Others  are  in 
Canada,  and  the  U.  S.  Consul  General  in  that  country 
has  given  notice  to  the  authorities  that  all  connected 
with  the  assassination  of  the  President  must  be  surren- 
dered to  the  United  States. 

Mobile. — The  Herald's  Mobile  correspondent  writes, 
that  the  Federal  forces  captured  there  215  heavy  guns 
2000  stand  of  arms,  and  30,000  bales  of  cotton,  with 
large  quantities  of  corn  and  other  grain.  More  than 
10,000  deserters  from  the  rebel  array  had  come  in  and 
surrendered  themselves  since  the  capture  of  the  city. 

Frightful  Steamboat  Disaster. — The  steamer  Sultana, 
from  New  Orleans,  crowded  with  Union  troops  lately 
released  from  the  rebel  prisons  at  Catawba  and  Ander- 
sonville,  blew  up  and  was  burned  to  the  water's  edge  on 
the  27th  inst.,  a  few  miles  above  Memphis,  Tenn.  Seven 
hundred  and  eighty-six  persons  are  reported  saved, 
many  of  them  being  badly  scalded  and  burned.  The 
number  lost  is  estimated  at  1500. 
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Jefferson  Davis. — The  last  positive  information  of  the 
movements  of  the  rebel  chief,  states  that  he  passed 
through  Charlotte,  on  the  southern  border  of  North 
Carolina,  on  his  way  southward,  escorted  by  a  brigade 
of  cavalry,  on  the  23d  ult.  As  General  Wilson  was  at 
Macon  on  the  20th,  there  is  still  a  probability  that  Davis 
may  be  captured. 

Philadelphia.— WovinWtj  last  week,  337,  including  23 
deaths  and  interments  of  soldiers. 

Rebel  Prisoners. — There  are  now  about  70,000  rebel 
prisoners  in  confinement  in  various  places,  exclusive  of 
the  armies  of  Lee  and  Johnston,  which  were  paroled  on 
their  surrender.  Tbe  Union  prisoners  in  the  South 
have  been  nearly  all  liberated  by  exchange. 

Virginia. — Gen.  Halleck  has  commenced  operations 
by  placing  troops  at  several  important  centres,  sufficient 
to  suppress  guerilla  bands,  arrest  turbulent  rebels,  and 
preserve  order  in  the  State.  The  National  Intelligencer 
says,  "  that  the  President  and  Cabinet  have  concluded 
arrangements  in  reference  to  the  government  of  the 
State  of  Virginia  and  the  process  of  her  final  restoration 
to  the  Union.  Governor  Pierpont  has  been  fully  ad- 
vised of  tbe  views  of  the  Government,  and  is  authorized 
and  empowered  to  establish  the  new  State  Government 
of  Virginia  at  Richmond."  All  restrictions  upon  do- 
mestic commerce  and  trade,  except  as  to  articles  con- 
traband of  war,  have  been  revoked  in  respect  to  all 
ports  and  counties  of  this  State  which  have  duly  sub- 
mitted to  the  authority,  and  are  in  military  possession 
of  the  United  States  In  Richmond  there  is  a  large 
population,  composed  chiefly  of  females,  in  a  state  of 
extreme  destitution.  Partial  relief  is  being  given  to 
this  class  by  the  United  States  Commissaries  of  Sub- 
sistence. Visitors  to  Richmond  have  largely  increased 
since  the  restrictions  on  travel  have  been  removed. 
Intelligence  from  the  Shenandoah  valley  states  that  all 
paroled  rebel  soldiers  going  home  in  that  direstion  are 
required  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance.  Many  of  Mose- 
by's  guerillas  have  come  into  Winchester  witb  the  pa- 
roled prisoners. 

Reopening  of  Trade. — In  order  to  relieve  loyal  citizens 
and  well  disposed  persons  residing  in  insurrectionary 
States  from  unnecessary  commercial  restrictions,  and  to 
encourage  them  to  return  to  peaceful  pursuits,  the  Pre- 
sident has  ordered  that  all  restrictions  upon  internal, 
domestic  and  coastwise  commercial  intercourse  be  dis- 
continued in  such  parts  of  the  States  of  Tennessee, 
Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  so  much  of  Louisiana 
as  lies  east  of  the  Mississippi  river,  as  sball  be  embraced 
•within  tbe  lines  of  national  millitary  occupation,  except- 
ing only  such  restrictions  as  are  imposed  by  acts  of 
Congress  and  regulations  in  pursuance  thereof,  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  approved 
by  the  President,  and  excepting,  also,  from  the  effects 
of  this  order,  all  articles  contraband  of  war. 

Reduction  of  Expenses. — The  government  has  already 
begun  tht-  work  of  retrenching,  with  earnestness,  and  it 
is  stated  that  a  large  number  of  clerks  in  the  various 
departments  have  been  or  will  soon  be  dismissed.  The 
War  Department  has  ordered  that  the  chiefs  of  the  re- 
spective bureaus  shall  proceed  immediately  to  reduce 
the  expenses  of  their  several  departments  to  what  is  ab- 
solutely necessary,  in  view  of  an  immediate  reduction 
of  the  forces  in  the  field  and  garrisons,  and  the  speedy 
termination  of  hostilities.  It  is  ordered  that  all  ocean 
transports,  not  required  to  bring  home  troops,  shall  be 
discharged.  Purchases  of  horses,  mules,  wagons  and 
other  land  transportation,  &c.  kc,  are  to  cease.  Pur- 
chases of  arras,  ammunition,  &c.,  are  to  cease,  and  the 
manufacture  of  arms  and  ordnance  stores  to  be  reduced 
as  rapidly  as  can  be  done  without  injury  to  the  service. 
The  intention  is  announced  to  reduce  in  every  safe  and 
practicable  mode  the  enormous  outlay  caused  by  the 
■war. 

Approaching  End  of  the  War. — At  the  same  time  that 
General  Grant  was  despatched  to  North  Carolina  to  set 
aside  Geneml  Sherman's  arrangement  witli  the  rebel 
leaders,  Generals  Canby  and  Thomas,  Meade,  Sheridan 
and  others  were  informed  that  it  was  disapproved  by 
the  President,  and  they  were  ordered  to  disregard  it. 
Genernl  Grant  reached  Raleigh,  N.  C,  on  the  morning 
of  the  24ih.  He  immediately  lerminated  the  truce  with 
General  Johnston,  and  informed  him  that  civil  mutters 
could  not  be  entertained  in  any  convention  between 
army  coramanderg.  He  was  subsequently  invited  to 
surrender  his  furces  on  the  same  terms  that  were  grant- 
ed to  General  Lee ;  and  a  dispatch  from  Grant  dated 
Raleigh,  on  the  26ili,  slates  that  "Johnston  has  sur- 
rendered the  forces  in  bis  command,  embracing  all  from 
here  to  the  Chaltahoochie,  to  General  Sherman,  on  the 
basis  agreed  upon  between  Lee  and  myself  for  the  army 
of  Northern  Virginia."  Gen.  Wade  Hampton,  com- 
mander of  the  cavalry,  refused  to  be  surrendered,  and 


it  is  believed  went  south  with  Jefferson  Davis,  taking 
with  him  a  considerable  portion  of  the  rebel  cavalry. 
The  number  of  men  actually  surrendered  is  stated  to  be 
27,400.  All  the  militia  from  South  Carolina,  North 
Carolina,  Georgia  and  the  Gulf  States  are  understood 
to  be  included,  but  not  the  army  of  Gen.  Taylor,  lying 
west  of  the  Chattahoochie  river.  Among  the  generals 
included  in  the  capitulation  are  Beauregard,  Hardee, 
and  others  of  note.  By  the  capture  of  Mobile  and  the 
operations  of  Gen.  Wilson's  forces,  the  rebel  command 
under  Gen.  Taylor  has  been  greatly  broken  and  disor- 
ganized, so  that  no  serious  opposition  from  it  is  expected. 
In  Kentucky,  one  thousand  of  Morgan's  men  and  105 
officers  surrendered  themselves  at  Mount  Sterling,  on 
the  30th  ult.  In  Western  Kentucky,  1200  rebel  troops 
also  surrendered,  and  at  Cumberland  Gap  900  rebels 
came  in  and  were  paroled.  There  is  still  a  strong  rebel 
force  beyond  the  Mississippi;  but  it  is  supposed  it  will 
soon  be  obliged  to  yield,  measures  being  in  progress  to 
bring  the  rebellion  in  that  quarter  to  an  early  close. 
General  Grant  has  returned  to  Washington.  A  Raleigh 
despatch  of  the  28th,  says,  that  the  chief  portion  of 
Sherman's  army  was  about  to  take  its  departure  from 
North  Carolina  for  Richmond.  The  army  of  General 
Schofield  will  remain,  and  be  distributed  as  a  garrison 
force  throughout  the  State. 

The  Abolition  of  Slavery. — The  anti-slavery  constitu- 
tional amendment  has  been  ratified  by  the  Legislatures 
of  twenty  States,  Tennessee  and  Arkansas  having  been 
almost  unanimous  in  its  favor.  New  Jersey  stands 
alone  among  the  Free  States  as  having  rejected  the 
measure.  The  amendment  will  unquestionably  be  rati- 
fied by  Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  Connecticut,  Cali- 
fornia, Iowa  and  Oregon.  One  State  more  will  be 
needed  for  the  requisite  three-fourths.  This  can  be 
obtained  by  reversing  the  first  decision  of  New  Jersey, 
Delaware  or  Kentucky,  or  securing  the  vote  of  some 
other  State.  Gen.  Brisbane,  Superintendent  of  organi- 
zation of  coloured  troops  in  Kentucky,  has  written  a 
letter  to  Governor  Bramlette,  calling  attention  to  the 
disturbed  condition  of  labour  in  that  Stale,  and  urging 
him  to  call  the  Legislature  together  and  pass  the  con- 
stitutional amendment.  The  Governor  replies  concur- 
ring in  the  opinion  that  slavery  can  be  no  longer  re- 
tained in  Kentucky,  and  that  labour  must  be  reorgan- 
ized on  a  free  basis.  General  Palmer,  commanding 
Department  of  Kentucky,  has  issued  an  order  for  the 
protection  of  people  from  unjust  arrests,  and  the  protec- 
tion of  coloured  persons,  whether  free  or  not,  from 
cruelty  and  oppression. 

Alabama. — A  dispatch  from  Montgomery,  Alabama, 
of  the  14th,  says  the  rebels,  under  the  command  of 
Adams  and  Buford,  commenced  evacuating  two  hours 
before  the  arrival  of  the  Union  army.  Buford,  com- 
manding the  rear  guard,  ordered  95,000  bales  of  cotton 
to  be  burned,  which  was  done,  despite  the  protestations 
of  the  citizens.  The  Federals  destroyed  the  steamers 
King,  Augusta,  and  Shiner,  on  the  Alabama  river.  The 
Little  Cherokee  was  also  burned  on  the  Tallapoosa  by 
parties  unknown.  The  Federals  destroyed  all  the  rail- 
road depots,  workshops  and  rolling  mills,  but  private 
property  was  unmolested. 

The  Markets,  ^c. — The  following  were  the  quotations 
on  the  1st  inst.  New  York. — American  gold  was  lower, 
closing  at  142;|.  U.S.  six  per  cents,  1881,  llOj;  do. 
5  per  cents,  10-40,  97^.  Superfine  State  flour  $6.60  a 
$6.90.  Shipping  Ohio,  $8  a  $8.25.  Baltimore  flour, 
fair  to  extra,  ,f '7.90  a  $8.90.  Amber  western  wheat, 
$1.73  $1.85.  Rye,  $1.03.  Corn,  $1.45  a  $1.48.  Cotton, 
46  a  48  cts.  Philadelphia. — Superfine  flour,  $7.25  a 
$7.75.  Prime  red  wheat,  $2  a  $2.10;  white,  $2.15  a 
$2.40.  Rye,  $1.25  a  $1.30.  Yellow  corn,  $1.32.  Oats, 
80  a  83  cts.  Sales  of  1100  beef  cattle  at  prices  ranging 
from  15  to  20  cts.  per  lb.  for  common  to  prime.  About 
3500  hogs  were  sold  at  from  $12.50  to  $16  the  100  lbs. 
net ;  and  6000  sheep  at  7J  a  9  cents  for  clipped,  and  10 
and  11  CIS.  per  lb.  gross  for  wool  sheep. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  A.  Battey,  Agt.,  lo.,  for  R.  Taber,  $4, 
vols.  37  and  38,  D.  C.  Taber  and  N.  McDonald,  $2  each, 
vol.  38,  and  J.  Harkness  and  G.  Harknegs,  $1  each,  to 
No.  52,  vol.  38;  from  A.  Garretson,  Agt.,  0  ,  for  J.  Wil- 
son, $3,  to  No.  27,  vol.  39,  and  Rachel  Green,  $2,  vol. 
39  ;  from  A.  Cowgill,  Agt.,  Jo.,  for  D.  Green,  $2,  to  No. 
26,  vol.  39,  and  S.  Fawcctt,  $2,  to  No.  36,  vol.  38  ;  from 
Sarah  T.  House,  Pa.,  per  0.  J.  A.,  $2,  vol.  38. 

Received  from  A.  L.  and  S.  0.  McGrew,  Buflfalo 
Prairie,  III.,  $20,  for  the  relief  of  the  Freedmen. 

Received  for  Friends  in  North  Carolina. — From  Friends 
of  Hopewell  Preparative  Meeting,  Ohio,  $50;  from 
Friends  of  Middlctown  Meeting,  Ohio,  $67 ;  from  E. 


Bracken,  Ohio,  $20;  from  Jehu  Fawcet,  Salem,  Ohi 
$50. 


WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 

A  Friend  to  act  as  Govebkbss  will  be  wanted  at  tl 
commencement  of  the  next  Session  ;  also  one  to  perfor 
the  duties  of  Clerk  and  Librarian.  != 

Application  may  be  made  for  the  situation  of  Gove 
ness  to  Elizabeth  Pearson,  No.  448  Fifth  street;  Hanna  Vl 
Snowdon,  Haddonfield,  n!  J. ;  Elizabeth  C.  Scattergoo 
West  Chester,  Pa.  ;  Beulah  M.  Hacker,  316  So.  Four!  =: 
street.  And  for  Librarian  to  James  Emlen,  West  Chei 
ter  ;  Samuel  Hilles,  Wilmington,  Del.;  Joseph  Snowdoi 
Haddonfield,  N.  J.  ;  Joseph  Scattergood,  413  Spruce  S 

Fourth  month  25th,  1865.  ice 

WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 

The  Summer  Session  of  the  School  will  commence  « 
the  8th  of  Fifth  month  next. 

Pupils  who  have  been  regularly  entered  and  who  g 
by  the  cars  from  Philadelphia,  can  obtain  tickets  at  th 
depot  of  the  West  Chester  and  Philadelphia  Railroai 
corner  of  Thirty-first  and  Market  streets.  West  Philade 
phia,  by  giving  their  names  to  the  Ticket  Agent  then 
In  such  case  the  passage  will  be  charged  at  the  schoo 
to  be  paid  for  with  other  incidental  charges  at  tbe  clos 
of  the  term.  Conveyances  will  be  at  the  Street  Ron  — 
Station  on  Second  and  Third-days  (the  8th  and  9th  ( 
Fifth  month)  to  meet  the  trains  that  leave  West  Philfi 
delphia  at  7.35  and  10.30  a.  m.,  and  2.15  p.  m. 

Baggage  may  be  left  either  at  Thirty-first  an  ' 
Market  streets  or  at  Eighteenth  and  Market.    If  left « 
the  latter  place,  it  must  be  put  under  the  care  of  E  ml 
Alexander,  who  will  convey  it  thence  to  Thirty-first  an  \i 
Market  at  a  charge  of  10  cents  per  trunk,  to  be  paid  t  ,,ti 
him.  It  should  be  delivered  at  Eighteenth  street,  thirt  ^ 
minutes  before  car  time,  to  ensure  its  going  in  tbe  ne; 
train  from  Thirty-first  street.    Those  who  prefer  cfi 
have  their  baggage  sent  for  to  any  place  in  the  built-tt  t 
portion  of  the  City,  by  sending  word  (through  the  posi  iis 
office  or  otherwise)  to  H.  Alexander,  N.  E.  corner  (  ,| 
Eighteenth  and  Market  streets,  so  as  to  reach  him  o  ^ 
the  day  previous.    His  charge  in  such  case  for  takid  ., 
baggage  to  Thirty-first  and  Market  streets,  will  be  ] 
cents  per  trunk.  'i 

During  the  Session,  small  packages  for  the  pupils,'  % 
left  at  Friends'  Book  Store,  No.  304  Arch  street,  q  i|, 
Sixth-days,  before  12  o'clock,  will  be  forwarded ;  an  j^j 
passengers  for  the  school  will  be  met  at  the  Street  Ro^  , 
Station,  on  the  arrival  of  the  first  train  from  the  Ci({ 
every  day  except  First-days.  i  l 

Philada.  Fourth  month,"  1865.  !y. 


WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 

Two  Assistant  Teachers  will  be  wanted  on  the  Boj  \ 
side,  to  enter  on  their  duties  at  the  commencement  ( 
next  Session.  | 

Application  may  be  made  to  Joseph  Scattergoo*  " 
No.  413  Spruce  street;  or  to  Jeremiah  Hacker,  No.  31  ii 
South  Fourth  Street,  Philadelphia.  .  ,[ 

FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE.  |1| 

NEAR  PRANKFORD,  (TWENTY-THIRD  WARD,  PHILADELPHIA  - 

Physician andSuperintendent, — JoshuaH.  Worthiki 
TON,  M.  D.  ' 

Application  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  may  ll  il 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  to  Charles  Ellis,  Clei  ;i 
of  the  Board  of  Managers,  No.  637  Market  Street,  Phili 
delphia,  or  to  any  other  Member  of  the  Board. 


Died,  on  the  11th  ul^.,  Mary  Flanagan,  aged  6 
years,  a  much  esteemed  member  of  tbe  Western  Distri< 
Monthly  Meeting,  Philadelphia.  To  this  humble  an 
dedicated  follower  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  we  believe  mayb 
applied  his  precious  saying,  "  For  I  was  an  hungere 
and  ye  gave  me  meat,  1  was  thirsty  and  ye  gave  n 
drink,  1  was  a  stranger  and  ye  took  me  in,  naked  an 
ye  clothed  me,  I  was  sick  and  ye  visited  me  ;"  an 
though  in  her  lowliness  of  mind  she  might  have  quet 
tioned  her  performance  of  these,  as  the  accepted  of  tb 
Lord  did  formerly,  yet  the  evidence  was  plain  as  d< 
clared  by  Him,  "  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  on 
of  the  least  of  these  my  brethren  ye  have  done  it  unt 
me."  We  trust  she  is  now  among  these  who  are  seto 
the  right  hand  of  the  "  Son  of  Man,"  and  that  she  ha 
received  the  welcome  of  "  Come  ye  blessed  of  my  Fatha 
inherit  the  kingdom  prepared  for  you  from  the  founds' 
tion  of  the  world."  One  of  her  last  sayings  was,  "A 
is  well,  I  am  nearing  the  kingdom."  | 

_  W^HTTllCiri^RINTER^ 
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From  "  The  Atlantic  Monthly." 

With  the  Birds, 
tfot  in  the  spirit  of  exact  science,  but  rather 
;h  the  freedom  of  love  and  old  acquaintance, 
itluld  I  celebrate  some  of  the  minstrels  of  the 
and  forest, — these  accredited  and  authen- 
ited  poets  of  Nature. 

A.11  day,  while  the  rain  has  pattered  and  mur- 
red,  have  I  heard  the  notes  of  the  robin  and 
!  wood-thrush ;  the  red-eyed  flycatcher  has 
epi  -sued  his  game  within  a  few  feet  of  my  win- 
V,  darting  with  a  low,  complacent  warble  amid 
1  dripping  leaves,  looking  as  dry  and  unruffled 
f  a  drop  of  rain  had  never  touched  him ;  the 
-bird  has  flirted  and  attitudinized  on  my  gar- 
fi  1-fence ;  the  house-wren  stopped  a  moment 
ween  the  showers,  and  indulged  in  a  short,  but 
rited,  rehearsal  under  a  large  leaf  in  the  grape- 
or;  the  king-bird  advised  me  of  his  proximity, 
le  went  by  on  his  mincing  flight ;  and  the  chim- 
■swallows  have  been  crying  the  child's  riddle 
chippy,  chippy,  cherryo,"  about  the  house- 

'"JfVith  these  angels  and  ministers  ofgrace  thus 
ittend  me,  even  in  the  seclusion  of  my  closet,  I 
led  more  than  ever  to  expresions  of  love  and 
NftKairation.   I  understand  the  enthusiasm  of  Wil- 
and  Audubon,  and  see  how  one  might  forsake 
ise  and  home  and  go  and  live  with  them  the  free 
of  the  woods. 
To  the  dissecting,  classifying  scientist  a  bird 
■*y  be  no  more  perfect  or  loveable  than  a  squir- 
or  a  fish  ;  yet  to  me  it  seems  that  all  the  ex- 
i,C§|ences  of  the  animal  creation  converge  and  cen- 
in  this  nymph  of  the  air ;  a  warbler  seems  to 
the  finishing  stroke. 

?irst,  there  is  its  light,  delicate,  serial  organi- 
i:|ion, — consequently,  its  vivacity,  its  high  tem- 
ature,  the  depth  and  rapidity  of  its  inspirations, 
'  likewise  the  intense,  gushing,  lyrical  charac- 
of  its  life.  How  hot  he  is  !  how  fast  he  lives  ! 
sif  his  air  had  more  oxygen  than  ours,  or  his 
y  less  clay.  How  slight  a  wound  kills  him  ! 
V  exquisite  his  sensations  !  how  perfect  his  ner- 
is  system  !  and  hence  how  large  his  brain  ! 
ly,  look  at  the  cerebral  development  of  this  tiny 
?!  gster, — almost  a  third  larger,  in  proportion  to 
t  size  of  its  body,  than  that  of  Shakespeare 
fc  Q  !  Does  it  mean  nothing  ?  You  may  observe 
tH  a  warbler  has  a  much  larger  brain  and  a  much 
fi  T  cerebral  organization  throughout  than  a  bird 
0  orey,  or  any  of  the  piscus  family  even.  Does 
i!  ignify  nothing  ? 
■Vnd  then  there  is  its  freedom,  its  superior  pow-« 


crs  of  locomotion,  its  triumph  over  time  and  space. 
The  leptiie  measures  its  length  upon  the  ground; 
the  quadruped  enjoys  a  more  complete  liberation, 
and  is  related  to  the  earth  less  closely  ;  man  more 
still ;  and  the  bird  most  of  all.  Over  our  heads, 
where  our  eyes  travel,  but  our  bodies  follow  not, 
— in  the  free  native  air, — is  his  home.  The  trees 
are  his  temples  and  his  dwellings,  and  the  breezes 
sing  his  lullaby.  He  needs  no  sheltering;  for 
the  rain  does  not  wet  him.  He  need  fear  no  cold ; 
for  the  tropics  wait  upon  his  wings.  He  is  the 
nearest  visible  representation  of  a  spirit  I  know  of. 
He /?iVs, — the  superlative  of  locomotion  ;  the  poet 
in  his  most  audacious  dreams  dare  confer  no  su- 
perior power  on  flesh  and  blood.  Sound  and  odor 
are  no  more  native  to  the  air  than  is  the  swallow. 
Look  at  this  marvellous  creature  !  He  can  reverse 
the  order  of  the  seasons,  and  almost  keep  the  morn- 
ing and  the  sunset  constantly  in  his  eye,  or  outstrip 
the  west-wind  cloud.  Does  he  subsist  upon  air  or 
odor,  that  he  is  forever  upon  the  wing,  and  never 
deigns  to  pick  a  seed  or  a  crumb  from  the  earth  ?  Is 
he  an  embodied  thought  projected  from  the  brain  of 
some  mad  poet  in  the  dim  past,  and  sent  to  teach 
us  a  higher  geometry  of  curves  and  spirals  ?  See 
him  with  that  feather  high  in  air,  dropping  it 
and  snapping  it  up  again  in  the  very  glee  of  su- 
perabuad:int  viyalitj,  and  in  his  sudden  evolutions 
and  spiral  gambollings  seeming  more  a  creature 
of  the  imagination  than  of  actual  sight  I 

And,  again,  their  coming  and  going,  how  cu- 
rious and  suggestive  !  We  go  out  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  no  thrush  or  vireo  is  to  be  heard ;  we 
go  out  again,  and  every  tree  and  grove  is  musical ; 
yet  again,  and  all  is  silent.  Who  saw  them  come  ? 
who  saw  them  depart.  This  pert  little  winter- 
wren,  for  instance,  darting  in  and  out  the  fence, 
diving  under  the  rubbish  here  and  coming  up 
yards  away, — how  does  he  manage  with  those 
little  circular  wings  to  compass  degrees  and  zones, 
and  arrive  always  in  the  nick  of  time  ?  Last  Au- 
gust I  saw  him  in  the  remotest  wilds  of  the  Adi- 
rondack, impatientand  inquisitive  as  usual ;  a  few 
weeks  later,  on  the  Potomac,  I  was  greeted  by  the 
same  hardy  little  busybody.  Does  he  travel  by 
easy  stages  from  bush  to  bush  and  from  wood  to 
wood?  or  has  that  compact  little  body  force  and 
courage  to  brave  the  night  and  the  upper  air,  and 
so  achieve  leagues  at  one  pull  ?  And  yonder 
bluebird,  with  the  hue  of  the  Bermuda  sky  upon 
his  back,  as  Thoreau  would  say,  and  the  flush  of 
its  dawn  upon  his  breast, — did  he  come  down 
out  of  heaven  on  that  bright  March  morning  when 
he  told  us  so  softly  and  plaintively,  that,  if  we 
pleased,  spring  had  come? 

About  the  middle  of  September  I  go  out  in  the 
woods,  and  am  attracted  by  a  faint  piping  and 
lisping  in  the  tops  of  the  oaks  and  chestnuts. 
Tiny  figures  dart  to  and  fro  so  rapidly  that  it 
pains  the  eye  to  follow  them,  and  I  discover  that 
the  black-poll  warbler  ia  paying  me  a  return 
visit.  Presently  I  likewise  perceive  a  troop  of  red- 
starts, or  green-backed  warblers,  or  golden  and  ru- 
by-crowned wrens,  flashing  through  the  chestnut- 
branches,  or  hanging  like  jewels  on  the  cedar- 
sprays.  A  week  or  two  later,  and  my  darlings  are 
I  gone,  another  love  is  in  my  heart,  and  other  voi- 


ces fill  my  ears.  But  so  unapparent  and  myste 
rious  are  the  coming  and  going,  that  I  look  upon 
each  as  a  special  Providence,  and  value  them  as 
visitants  from  another  sphere. 

The  migration  of  the  pigions,  ducks,  and  geese  is 
obvious  enough  ;  we  see  them  stream  across  the 
heavens,  or  hear  their  clang  in  the  night;  but 
these  minstrels  of  the  field  and  forest  add  to 
their  other  charms  a  shade  of  mystery,  and  pique 
the  imagination  by  their  invisible  and  unknown 
journeyings.  To  be  sure,  we  know  they  follow 
the  opening  season  north  and  the  retreating  sum- 
mer south ;  but  who  will  point  to  the  parallels  that 
mark  the  limits  of  their  wandering,  or  take  us  to 
their  most  secret  haunts? 

What  greater  marvel  than  this  simple  gift  of 
music  ?  What  beside  birds  and  the  human  spe- 
cies sing?  It  is  the  crowning  gift;  through  it 
the  field  and  foreat  are  justified.  Nature  said, 
"  These  rude  forms  and  forces  must  have  a  spokes- 
man of  their  own  nursing;  here  are  flowers  and 
odor,  let  there  bo  music  also." 

From  the  life  of  birds  being  on  a  more  intense 
and  vehement  scale  than  that  of  other  animals  re- 
sult their  musical  gifts  and  their  holiday  expres- 
sion of  joy.  How  restless  and  curious  they  are; 
Their  poise  and  attitudes,  how  various,  rapid,  and 
graceful  !  T.^eyareastudyforan  artist,  especially 
as  exhibited  in  the  warblers  and  flycatchers; 
their  looks  of  alarm,  of  curiosity,  of  repose,  of 
watchfulness,  of  joy,  so  obvious  and  expressive, 
yet  as  impossible  of  reproduction  as  their  music. 
Even  if  the  naturalist  were  to  succeed  in  impar- 
ting all  their  wild  extravagances  of  poise  and  mo- 
tion to  their  inanimate  forms,  his  birds,  to  say  the 
least,  would  have  a  very  theatrical  or  melodrama- 
tic aspect,  and  seem  unreal  in  proportion  to  their 
fidelity  to  Nature.  I  have  seen  a  blue  jay  alone, 
saluting  and  admiring  himself  in  the  mirror  of  a 
little  pool  of  water  from  a  low  overhanging  branch, 
assume  so  many  graceful,  novel,  as  well  as  ridic- 
ulous and  fantastic  attitudes,  as  would  make  a 
taxidermist  run  mad  to  attempt  to  reproduce  ;  and 
the  rich  medley  of  notes  he  poured  forth  at  the 
same  time — chirping,  warbling,  cooing,  whistling, 
chattering,  revealing  rare  musical  and  imitative 
powers — would  have  been  an  equally  severe  test 
to  the  composer  who  should  have  aspired  to  report 
them ;  and  the  indignant  air  of  outraged  privacy 
he  assumed,  on  finding  himself  discovered,  to- 
gether with  his  loud,  angry  protest,  as,  with 
crown  depressed  and  plumage  furled,  he  rapidly 
ascended  to  the  topmost  branch  of  a  tall  birch, 
the  better  to  proclaim  my  perfidy  to  the  whole 
world,  would  have  excited  the  interest  and  ap- 
plause of  the  coolest  observer. 

So  much  in  a  general  sense  ;  but  let  me  discrim- 
inate ;  "  for  my  purpose  holds"  to  call  my  favor- 
ites by  name,  and  point  them  out  to  you,  as  the 
tuneful  procession  passes. 

Every  stage  of  the  advancing  season  gives  pro- 
minence to  certain  birds  as  to  certain  flowers. 
The  dandelion  tells  me  when  to  look  for  the  swal- 
low, and  I  know  the  thrushes  will  not  linger  when 
the  orchis  is  in  bloom.  In  my  latitude,  April  is 
emphatically  the  month  of  the  robin.  In  large 
numbers  they  scour  the  fields  and  groves.  You 
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hear  their  piping  in  the  meadow,  in  the  pasture, 
on  the  hillside.  Walk  in  the  woods,  and  the  dry 
leaves  rustle  with  tlie  whir  of  their  wings,  the  air 
is  vocal  with  their  cheery  call.  In  excess  of 
joy  and  vivacity,  they  run,  leap,  scream,  chase 
each  other  through  the  air,  diving  and  sweeping 
anong  the  trees  with  perilous  rapidity. 

In  that  free,  fascinating,  half-work  and  half- 
play  pursuit, — sugar-making, — a  pursuit  which 
still  lingers  in  many  parts  of  New  York  as  in 
New  England,  the  robin  is  one's  boon  companion. 
When  the  day  is  sunny  and  the  ground  bare,  you 
meet  him  at  all  points  and  hear  him  at  all  hours. 
At  sunset,  on  the  tops  of  the  tall  maples,  with 
look  heavenward,  and  in  a  spirit  of  utter  abandon- 
ment, he  carols  his  simple  strain.  And  sitting 
thus  amid  the  stark,  silent  trees,  above  the  wet, 
cold  earth,  with  the  chill  of  winter  still  in  the  air, 
there  is  no  fitter  or  sweeter  songster  in  the  whole 
round  year.  It  is  in  keeping  with  the  scene  and 
the  occasion.  How  round  and  genuine  the  notes 
are,  and  'how  eagerly  our  ears  drink  them  in  ! 
The  first  utterance,  and  the  spell  of  winter  is 
thoroughly  broken  and  the  remembrance  of  it  afar 
off. 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  '■'  The  Friend." 

That  thoy  all  may  be  One! 

A  partial  representation  of  the  truth  is  really  a 
misrepresentation,  whatever  motive  may  have 
been  the  prompter.  A  proper  appreciation  of 
this  important  truth,  will  not  only  tend  to  incite 
to  a  continued  watchfulness  over  our  words  and 
actions,  so  needful  to  our  growth  in  grace,  but  it 
will  also  awaken  in  the  mind  a  caution  in  judging 
others  from  isolated  remarks  made  in  our  hearing, 
or  reported  to  us  as  having  been  uttered.  The 
various  educational  prejudices  and  peculiarities, 
the  mental  constitution  and  the  social  surround- 
ings of  men,  make  it  utterly  impossible  for  others 
differently  situated,  to  appreciate  the  why  and 
wherefore  they  act  thus  and  so.  And  hence  the 
wisdom  of  the  injunction  of  our  Holy  Redeemer 
to  "judge  not,  lest  ye  be  judged."  It  has  seemed 
to  the  writer,  from  a  considerable  intermingling 
with  those  of  widely  different  opinions,  and  claim- 
ing to  be  "  Friends,"  that  much  of  existing  es- 
trangement has  grown  out  of  the  want  of  a  proper 
realization  of  these  facta,  together  with, — I  fear, 
— an  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  some  to  have 
the  pride  and  the  loftiness  of  the  heart  brought 
into  that  thorough  submission  which  is  comparable 
to  the  state  of  a  little  child. 

The  admission  of  prejudices  into  the  mind  is  a 
most  fruitful  source  of  evil.  The  discovery  or 
the  imagined  discovery  of  weaknesses  or  failings, 
is  dwelt  upon,  and  they  magnified  into  faults,  or 
even  crimes.  The  mind  is  shut  up  and  barred 
against  explanation  or  palliation,  until,  unless  the 
inshining  of  Divine  Light  penetrates  and  over- 
comes, it  is  completely  sealed  up,  and  the  indi- 
vidual becomes  "set,"  it  may  be,  for  life.  13e- 
lieving  that  his  neighbour  is  actuated  by  certain 
motives,  he  treats  him  accordingly.  Others, 
hearing  him  accused  or  spoken  of  slightingly, 
unless  on  their  guard,  adopt  the  prejudice,  and 
in  this  way  wliolc  neighbourhoods  may  be  influ- 
enced. Was  it  not  through  this  channel  tliat 
ambitious  and  unprincipled  men  brought  about 
the  feeling  in  the  South,  which  enabled  them  to 
rebel  with  such  power  against  the  government  of 
the  country,  in  the. hands  of  others  from  the  op- 
posite section  'I  which  led  the  people  into  all  the 
robbery,  arson,  bloodshed,  murder  and  other  fruits 
of  strife  and  heartburnings,  the  past  four  years  '{ 
May  we  be  preserved  from  indulging  any  disposi- 
tion which  leads  into  such  things  as  these ! 


How  does  the  encouragement  of  this  disposi- 
tion affect  the  children  of  our  religious  Society  ? 
We  have  seen  of  latter  time,  very  many  leave  its 
bosom,  some  to  stand  alone,  and  some  to  connect 
themselves  with  other  religious  bodies.  That  a 
number  of  these  were  made  to  disesteem  the  So- 
ciety through  the  influence  of  this  spirit,  I  am 
fully  persuaded ;  and  that  others  still  among  us 
have  been  introduced  into  doubts  and  fears  by  it, 
I  am  equally  convinced.  What  a  legacy  to  be- 
queath to  the  children !  Nothing  short  of  a  power 
greater  than  human  can  redeem  us  from  it,  or  de- 
liver us  from  its  influence. 

May  there  be  an  increasing  concern  among 
Friends  of  christian  experience,  to  extend  a  prac- 
tical encouragement  to  the  youthful  and  the  seek- 
ing, who  need,  not  so  much  their  support  as  their 
sympathy.  Let  the  passing  generation  remember 
that  they  are  passing,  and  that  they  will  have 
successors,  whose  qualifications  for  usefulness  will 
be  influenced  very  greatly  by  the  treatment  ex- 
perienced at  their  hands.  And  let  us  all  examine 
the  ground  upon  which  we  are  standing,  and  seek 
for  assistance  to  cast  out  of  our  hearts  whatever 
may  obstruct  our  fulfilment  of  the  first  and  great- 
est commandment  of  love  to  our  Maker,  mani- 
fested by  obedience  to  his  commandments,  not 
the  least  of  which  is,  that  we  love  one  another. 
"  He  that  is  greatest  among  you,  let  him  be  the 
least  of  all  and  the  servant  of  all." 

For  "  The  Friend." 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Friend  : 

Dear  Friend, — A  sense  of  duty  and  the  deep 
interest  which  I  take  in  the  work  of  the  Freed- 
men's  Aid  (using  that  term  in  its  comprehensive 
sense,  physical,  moral  and  spiritual)  have  induced 
me  to  write  the  following  short  paper  thereon,  for 
insertion  in  our  two  English  periodicals,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  present  deeply  interesting  posi- 
tion of  public  aifairs  in  your  land.  And  as  the 
thoughts,  as  well  as  the  subject,  concern  my 
American  as  well  as  my  English  brethren,  I 
should  be  pleased,  if  it  commend  itself  to  thy  ap- 
proval, that  it  might  also  find  an  ea?7y  place  in 
"  The  Friend." 

I  am  thy  sincere  friend, 

John  Hodgkin. 

Bath,  England,  22d  of  4th  month,  18G5. 

freedmen's  aid  :  the  fall  of  Richmond:  the 

END  of  the  "WAR  :  NEW  EVENTS  BRING  NEW 
DUTIES. 

Such  are  the  themes  for  which  I  ask  for  a 
page  in  thy  periodical — themes  worthy  truly  of  a 
volume.  But  a  page  read,  and  digested  and  acted 
on,  is  better  than  a  whole  library  unread. 

I  rejoice  in  the  renewed  and  increased  impulse 
in  favour  of  the  American  Freedmen  which,  (after 
two  special  subscriptions  in  previous  years  through- 
out our  Monthly  and  Quarterly  Meetings)  has 
marked  the  couimencement  of  the  present  year, 
beginning  with  Friends  and  extending  in  various 
parts  of  England  to  the  public  more  at  large. 
We  are  at  length,  I  trust,  fairly  aroused  to  a  sense 
of  the  urgency  and  extent  of  our  duty,  and  labour- 
ing in  good  earnest  to  discharge  it.  Whilst  thus 
endeavouring  to  do  our  little  part  towards  succour- 
ing the  emancipated,  and  mitigating  to  them  some 
of  the  sufi"eriugs  attendant  on  war  and  on  their 
newly  acquired  freedom,  lliehmond  has  fallen, 
and  the  war  seems  probably  about  to  end.  Will 
our  duties  as  friends  of  the  freedmen  end  with  it  ? 
Nay,  truly;  for  if  the  war  has  released  its  million 
and  a  lialf,  peace  would  at  least  double  that  num- 
ber. With  peace  established,  four  millions  will 
have  passed  from  bondage  to  freedom.  Do  we 
realize  to  ourselves  these  numbers  ?  Five  times 
the  number  that  we  emancipated  in  pur  own 


colonies ;  a  million  more  than  the  entire  pop  i- 
tion  of  Scotland;  considerably  more  than  1  ;> 
thirds  of  the  population  of  Ireland.    Vast  t  fc 
our  difficulties  in  feeding  a  fraction  of  the  I 
people  for  a  few  months  in  1847.   That  work  u 
as  nothing  compared  with  this,  phj^ically,  lir-i 
ally,  spiritually.    We  know  of  no  parallel  tlir 
in  history;  unless  it  be  the  emancipation  of  If 
from  Egyptian  bondage,  and  the  planting  of  t  u 
in  Palestine.  Do  I  not  then  rightly  say,  that  ji< 
events  bring  neiv  duties?    The  war  brought  •'pl 
it  duties  even  to  us,  the  men  of  peace  ;  and  peje 
if  happily  peace  be  established,  will  bring  jil 
fresh  and  further  duties  for  America,  and  (w  i;! 
is  the  first  point  for  us  to  think  about)  dutie: 
us  English,  who  still  owe  her  so  large  a  deb 
her  bounty  to  Ireland  and  to  Lancashire.  j 
But  strong  as  are  my  hopes  of  peace,  I  jn 
not  yet  speak  of  it  as  a  fact.    Peace  is  noijh 
necessary  result  of  great  victories.    There  njd 
also  the  pacific  mind.    And  if  this  my  Ijli 
brotherly  appeal,  should  through  any  med  ji 
private  or  public,  gain  access  to  America,  I  w  l 
beseech  my  brethren  there,  (whom  I  love  t 
sincere  christian  affection,)  to  use  both  indi^iu 
ally  and  collectively,  all  the  influence  which  |e; 
possess  with  their  Government  and  their  feljw 
citizens,  iu  favour  of  granting  such  terms  to 
southern  brethren  as  may,  whilst  sealing  thds 
ti  notion  of  slavery  at  once  and  forever,  secure  ;b 
prompt  attainment  and  permanent  maintain  ic 
of  the  priceless  blessings  of  peace  and  concoijl 
that  wonderful  continent  which  God  has  so  ab|i( 
antly  enriched  with  the  dew  of  heaven  anci 
fatness  of  the  earth.    Here,  then,  are  new  d'f. 
for  new  events.    On  the  questions  of  war  |ai 
slavery,  Friends  in  America  possess  an  hered 
claim  to  be  heard  as  the  representatives  of  ]|ni 
and  of  Woolman  (I  would  we  were  all  true  Vjo 
manlike  Quakers)  and  a  personal  claim  as  ham 
ever  been  unwavering  in  their  loyalty,  ania 
having  voted,  almost  as  one  man,  through  aljhi 
States,  for  the  election  and  re-election  of  j^i 
excellent  President.    They  probably  can  sayini 
do,  what  no  other  body  throughout  the  Ujd 
could.    This  influence  is  a  trust  for  which  |q 
doubtless  feel  that  they  are  responsible.  Fi|l« 
it  from  me  even  remotely  to  suggest  how  it:|l 
be  exercised.     They  have  not  now  to  learn,  |n 
if  they  ask  wisdom  from  above  for  the  periiB 
ance  of  so  delicate  a  duty,  it  will  not  be  with  lid 
And  if  used  aright  in  this  critical  moment,li 
blessing  of  the  Peacemakers  will,  I  cannot  d^M 
rest  upon  them,  and  the  name  of  Christ^|iiil 
Prince  of  Peace,  be  honored  through  them.  I 

John  Hodgki! 


A  new  American  Silk  Worm. — After  nujei' 
ous  experiments,  L.  Trouvelot  of  Medford,  RiliSi 
has  succeeded  in  rearing  successfully,  an  Hi 
great  numbers,  Attacus  Polyphemus,  Linn.,  ai|il 
■preparing  from  its  Cocoon  an  excellent  quali  ' 
silk,  possessing  great  lustre  and  strength,  ant  i 
nouuced  superior  to  Japanese  and  all  other  ikh 
except  the  best  Chinese,  by  competent  judg'l 

The  silk  is  unwound  by  a  simple  process 
fected  by  L.  Trouvelot,  each  cocoon  yiel ' 
about  1500  yards.    The  insect  is  veryhardyl 
ing  found  throughout  the  Northern  States  i" 
Canada ;  and,  as  it  feeds  upon  the  leaves  of  li' 
maple,  and  willow,  and  other  common  forest  hHi 
may  be  reared  easily  in  any  part  of  the  couny. 

L.  Trouvelot  has  gradually  increased  his;"' 
from  year  to  year,  by  raising  young  from  the 
of  the  few  individuals  first  captured,  unti  li' 
has  at  present  seven  wagon  loads  of  cocooDstb< 
entire  progency  of  which  he  proposes  to  raisti" 
ring  the  coming  season. 
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The  thanks  of  the  country  are  due  to  the  in-j'e- 
ious  and  persevering  author  of  this  successful "at- 
,  .,3mpt  to  introduce  a  new  and  interesting  field  for 
"."bdustry  and  enterprise,  which  cannot  fail  to  be 
source  of  profit  to  those  who  intelligently  en- 
age  in  it,  and  ofincreased  wealth  and  prosperity 
)  the  people,  should  it  be  developed  to  the  ex- 
!nt  that  now  seems  possible. 
The  first  public  notice  of  his  experiments  with 
his  insect  was  given  by  L.  Trouvelot  at  a  ineet- 
P't  the  Institute  of  Technology,  at  Boston,  about 
year  ago,  when  he  exhibited  specimens  of  silk 
anufactured  from  it,  both  natural -colored  and 
^ed. — Acad,  &t.  and  Arts. 
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A  letter  of  William  Dcwsbnry  to  Edward 

Nightingale,  of  York. 
My  Ancient  Friend, — Whom  the  Lord  counted 
)rthy  to  receive  his  blessed  truth,  with  many  in 
at  city  and  county,  when  he  sent  forth  his  ser- 
™j]|nts,  and  called  me  to  forsake  wife  and  children 
d  to  give  up  my  life  daily  unto  his  will,  to  en- 
.re  stripes  and  bruises  in  many  tumults,  with 
e  rest  of  my  faithful  brethren,  who  loved  not 
r  lives  to  death  for  your  sakes,  to  gather  thee 
'd  all  that  received  the  Truth,  that  you  might 
joy  the  presence  of  the  Lord.    And  amongst 
my  others  we  counted  thee  worthy  to  receive 
!  servants,  who  meet  together  in  the  heavenly 
ity  in  the  Truth;  for  which,  both  thou  and  I 
ntaiii  th  many  of  the  servants  of  Grod,  were  put  into 
ison  as  many  of  his  servants  are  this  day.  And 
B  blessed  presence  of  Grod  kept,  and  doth  keep, 
3m  that  truly  fear  his  name  in  sweet  unity  and 
ace  in  himself  and  one  with  another,  to  their 
Briasting  comfort,  and  to  the  confounding  of 
!  enemies  of  God,  who  beheld  their  steadfast 
nding  and  entire  union  in  bearing  their  faith- 
testimony  in  whatever  they  were  called  unto 
the  truth  of  God.  This  did  not  only  confound 
I  am  id's  enemies,  but  many  were  convinced  and  re- 
£;liallved  the  Truth  in  the  love  of  it,  beholding  the 
'tity  of  faithful  Friends  to  their  comfort  and  the 
□our  of  the  name  of  the  Lord;  which  caused 
soul,  with  the  rest  of  the  faithful  labourers,  to 
lise  the  name  of  the  Lord  in  having  blessed  the 
vail  of  our  souls  and  given  us  to  see  the  fruit 
our  labour  in  his  vineyard,  and  the  peace  and 
ity  of  his  people. 

But  of  late  I  have  heard  that  thou,  my  ancient 
3nd  Edward  Nightingale,  and  John  Cox,  with 
ne  others  in  that  city,  do  meet  together  in  a 
•arating  spirit  apart  from  the  rest  of  Friends  in 
isl,iJ  city,  which  casts  a  stumbling  block  in  the 
'y  of  many..  And  instead  of  gathering  people 
ciOT  receive  the  Truth,  you  scatter  and  drive  them 
ta.y;  and  it  giveth  great  advantage  to  them  that 
itiHch.  for  evil,  and  is  of  a  bad  savour,  and  wound- 
;  to  the  spirits  of  them  that  truly  fear  the  Lord, 
an  truly  say,  your  meeting  in  that  separating 
rit,  which  is  such  an  evil  savor  in  the  nation, 
ii;h  been  and  is  more  afflicting  to  me  than  alF 
li.  1  persecutions  and  imprisonments  I  have  en- 
tlierlted  unto  this  day. 

juiif  Therefore  I  entreat  and  beseech  thee,  my  an- 
;flC(8  nt  friend,  Edward  Nightingale,  with  all  that 
1  jiaet  in  the  separation  from  the  rest  of  Friends  in 
taiipii  city,  to  turn  your  minds  to  the  light  of  Qhrist 
SlaU.]  you  which  will  let  you  see  you  have  not  done 
fisiflil],  and  with  it  judge  that  which  hath  led  you 
)t«lti  separate  from  Friends;  and  return  to  meet  with 
(4  !m  in  the  city,  and  in  the  sweet  concord,  love, 
lliial  unity  in  the  life  of  the  blessed  Truth,  as  in 
1  tii^  days  of  old  and  years  past.  I  am  a  witness 
it  B  h  the  rest  of  faithful  Friends,  that  in  all  our 
n  etings  whether  in  the  prison  or  in  the  city,  we 
n  rer  wanted  the  sweet  appearance  of  Christ  our 
<,  in  us  and  among  us,  according  to  his  promise 
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and  to  our  comfort.  And  so  it  is  now  with  all 
that  meet  in  his  name  and  in  unity  with  his  peo- 
ple, as  we  did  in  those  days.  It  was  many  years 
before  the  enemy  could  get  any  entrance  to  make 
a  breach  amongst  those  that  profess  God's  blessed 
truth,  to  draw  some  into  a  self-separation,  as  he 
hath  done  you  and  too  many  more  elsewhere.  I 
do  assure  you  it  is  the  work  of  the  enemy  of  your 
souls.  You  should  not  have  separated,  but  have 
kept  your  places  amongst  Friends;  and  not  have 
taken  offence  because  tliey  saw  there  might  be 
some  service  for  Truth  in  meeting  twice  on  the 
first  day  of  the  week.  It  is  very  likely  that  some 
in  that  city  who  had  a  love  to  Truth,  might  get 
an  opportunity  to  come  to  one  of  those  meetings. 
It  is  very  much  to  me  how  you  let  the  enemy  so 
get  over  you  as  to  cause  you  to  separate  from 
Friends;  whereas  had  you  kept  your  places  in 
meeting  with  them,  you  in  time  might  have  seen 
a  service  in  meeting  twice  a  day  as  well  as  they. 
You  may  be  sure  that  separation  neither  restores 
any  to  the  line  of  truth,  nor  gathers  any  to  God, 
but  rather  scattereth  and  driveth  away  some  that 
w^ere  gathered  in  love  to  truth  by  the  painful  and 
faithful  labourers  who  were  sent  of  the  Lord. 
Therefore  in  the  yearnings  of  the  love  of  God  to 
you,  I  once  more  beseech  you  that  in  humiliation 
you  wait  in  the  light  of  Christ,  and  he  will  let 
you  see  how  the  enemy  led  you  out  of  your  places 
when  you  separated  from  meeting  with  Friends  ; 
and  in  yielding  obedience  to  the  light  it  will  bring 
you  into  your  places  again,  to  meet  with  Friends 
to  your  comfort,  and  the  honour  of  the  name  of 
the  Lord,  according  to  the  counsel  of  the  Lord  in 
my  heart  here  sent  unto  you. 

But  if  you  reject  the  counsel  of  the  Lord  in 
these  lines  which  in  his  love  I  am  moved  to  ^nd 
unto  you,  then  shall  I  lament  your  condition,  be- 
cause of  the  evil  consequences  your  separation 
will  produce,  to  your  sorrow  and  the  wounding  of 
many  whom  God  would  not  have  wounded;  for 
which  you  must  give  an  account.  And  before 
you  lay  down  your  heads  in  peace  you  will  re- 
member me  who  have  not  hid  from  you  the  coun- 
sel of  the  Lord.  W.  D. 
Warwick,  21st  of  lltb  mo.,  1684. 


From  the  "  Leisure  Hour." 

The  Peking  Gautte. 
In  most  books  upon  China,  and  newspaper  ac- 
counts about  the  events  that  transpire  in  that 
country,  we  frequently  find  The  Peking  Gazette 
mentioned  as  an  authority  for  any  remarkable  oc- 
currences, or  political  and  social  events  connected 
with  the  State,  which  may  be  quoted  or  referred 
to  in  the  text.  Beyond  these  casual  notices,  gen- 
erally taken  at  second-hand  from  local  journals 
published  at  Shanghai  and  Hongkong,  the  Eng- 
lish public  know  very  little  concerning  that  curi- 
ous example  of  newspaper  publication.  Moreover, 
we  question  whether  many  British  journalists  or 
literary  men  have  seen  a  copy  or  this  "  Govern- 
ment Organ"  of  an  empire  containing  a  popula- 
tion of  four  hundred  and  fourteen  millions ;  inas- 
much as  even  the  Library  of  the  British  Museum 
possessed  no  copy  until  a  gentleman  from  China 
recently  presented  a  file  of  three  months'  issue  to 
it.  Under  these  circumstances,  some  account  of; 
this  extraordinary  Chinese  newspaper,  by  one 
who  has  ofiicially  pored  over  its  strange  characters 
in  the  country  where  it  circulates,  will  not  be  un- 
acceptable to  our  numerous  readers. 

Those  who  have  seen  the  London  Gazette  may 
possibly  imagine  that  its  Peking  contemporary  is 
of  similar  dimensions,  in  proportion  to  the  popu- 
lation and  the  immense  empire  to  which  its  con- 
tents relate ;  while  others  may  probably  suppose 
The  Peking  Gazette  to  be  a  daily  broad  sheet  like 


The  Times,  measuring  twelve  by  sixteen  feet 
superficies,  or  large  enough  to  paper  a  small  bed- 
room. If  so,  their  conceptions  are  as  wide  of  the 
mark  as  a  mole-hill  is  to  a  mountain.  It  is  made 
up  in  book-form,  the  pages  measuring  nine  by 
four  inches,  of  which  each  issue  contains  from 
fifteen  to  twenty,  some  of  them  occasionally  six 
inches  broad ;  the  paper  being  of  thin  bamboo 
manufacture,  not  much  thicker  than  tissue  paper, 
but  tougher,  of  a  dingy  yellow  tint,  and  printed 
on  one  side,  as  is  usual  in  all  Chinese  publica- 
tions, with  the  leaves  cut  at  the  back  instead  of 
at  the  ed;;e,  as  in  our  books.  The  cover  is  printed 
in  red  or  blue  ink.  In  the  centre  is  a  literary 
mandarin  dressed  iu  the  ancient  garb  of  learned 
men,  dating  as  far  back  as  the  days  of  Confucius, 
who  lived  B.  c.  five  hundred  and  fifty  years.  He 
holds  in  his  hands  a  scroll  from  the  works  of  that 
great  Chinese  moralist  and  lawgiver ;  from  which 
he  is  supposed  to  be  discoursing,  as  indicated  by 
the  character  within  the  circle  above  his  head, 
signifying  "  said,"  from  the  verb  "  to  say."  To 
his  right  and  left  on  the  border  are  two  represen- 
tations of  the  Imperial  Dragon,  the  emblem  of 
celestial  power  given  to  the  emperor  from  on  high, 
according  to  Chinese  theology;  while  below  is  a 
jumble  of  figures  supposed  to  represent  the  earth, 
and  an  equally  confused  design  at  the  top,  repre- 
senting the  heavens.  In  the  heading  of  the  news- 
paper are  two  large  characters,  pronounced  King 
Paou;  the  first  signifying  "  metropolis,"  and  the 
second  the  verb  "to  report;"  so  that,  if  freely 
translated  into  the  idiom  of  our  language,  we 
should  name  it  The  Metropolitan  Reporter.  How- 
ever, for  all  purposes  its  ordinary  English  title  at 
the  head  of  this  article  is  the  most  appropriate. 
Following  these  two  large  characters  are  a  num- 
ber of  smaller  ones,  which  read  from  top  to  bottom 
of  the  page,  beginning  on  the  right  hand,  which 
announce  the  name  of  the  emperor,  Tung  Chee, 
signifying  "  Union  in  the  cause  of  Law  and 
Order ;"  the  year  of  his  reign,  and  the  date  of 
issue,  being  the  1st  moon,  4th  and  5th  days — 
February  2d  and  3d  of  our  calendar. 

About  twenty  years  age  The  Peking  Gazette  was 
named  King  Chaou,  meaning  "  Transcript  from 
the  Metropolis,"  as  at  that  time  it  was  a  collec- 
tion of  extracts,  copied  by  hand  from  the  decrees 
issued  at  Peking  and  posted  on  the  walls  of  the 
great  court  for  the  information  of  the  public. 
These  were  officially  circulated  among  the  pro- 
vinces, and  cost  so  much  that  none  but  the  wealthy 
could  purchase  them.  Sometimes  they  were  prin- 
ted by  an  ingenious  method  of  stereotype,  formed 
by  a  coating  of  wax  upon  a  block  of  wood,  upon 
which  the  characters  were  scratched  with  a  point, 
and  then  the  wax  was  scraped  away,  leaving  their 
forms  raised  sufficiently  to  take  an  impression 
from  them  in  Chinese  ink,  by  gently  rubbing  the 
thin  paper,  through  which  they  appear  like  a 
press-copy  of  a  letter.  This  is  the  reason  why  all 
Chinese  publications  are  printed  on  one  side  only^ 
as  the  characters  are  not  cut  the  reverse  way.  Afc 
the  period  above  mentioned  the  demand  for  the 
Gazette  increased  so  much  that  enough  copies 
could  not  be  written  or  printed  by  the  slow  pro- 
cess described ;  so  that  those  who  had  copies  lent 
them  out  to  read,  especially  in  the  provinces  far 
distant  from  the  capital,  whence  it  took  from  six- 
ty to  ninety  days  to  reach  Canton.  This  demand 
encouraged  some  enterprising  booksellers  at  Pe- 
king to  have  sets  of  movable  wooden  types  to  pub- 
lish the  daily  news,  which  the  government  officials 
introduced  into  their  copying  department;  and 
since  then  this  exponent  of  the  court  is  setup  in  a 
similar  manner  for  printing  to  that  in  use  in  Europe 
since  the  days  of  Caxton.  That  the  Chinese  are 
the  earliest  inventors  of  printing  from  stereotyped 
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■wooden  blocks  is  an  undeniable  fact ;  but  how  far 
their  claims  go  to  the  use  of  movable  types  ante- 
rior to  Western  nations  we  are  not  prepared  to 
say.  The  general  opinion  is  in  favor  of  Europe  ; 
and  that  this  improvement  was  introduced  by  the 
Jesuit  Fathers  into  China. 

In  whatever  manner  The  Peking  Gazette  has 
been  transcribed  or  printed,  there  have  been,  from 
time  immemorial,  always  two  editions  of  it  :  one 
issued  daily  for  the  sole  use  of  high  officials,  and 
containing  edicts  of  a  secret  character,  or  such 
information  as  would  be  considered  in  Europe 
private  and  confidential  dispatches;  and  the  other 
published  every  two  days,  from  which  these  are 
expunged.  For  obvious  reasons,  the  issue  which 
forms  the  subject  of  this  article  is  the  later  edition, 
containing  the  metropolitan  reports  of  two  days  ; 
and,  as  they  do  not  count  by  weeks,  or  have  any 
days  of  rest  in  China,  there  are  sometimes  four  a 
week  issued  at  about  the  price  of  two-pence  each. 
So  much  for  the  outward  form  of  the  paper;  let  us 
now  glance  at  the  character  of  its  contents. 

In  the  first  place,  these  are  obtained  by  permis- 
sion of  government  from  a  board  in  the  imperial 
palace  at  Peking,  as  before  mentioned,  where  they 
are  placarded  for  the  information  of  the  mandarins 
and  the  scribes  who  copy  them  for  publication 
daily.  The  matter  contained  in  these  placards  is 
a  report  of  the  deliberations  of  the  Supreme  Coun- 
cil of  the  empire,  including  the  ministers  of  state. 
The  proceedings  are  analogous  to  those  of  her 
Majesty's  Privy  Council,  only  the  emperor  is  not 
present.  This  council  meets  early  every  morning, 
when  they  decide  upon  questions  brought  be- 
fore them  chiefly  in  the  name  of  the  emperor,  who 
has  examined  them  the  evening  before.  Extracts 
from  the  report  of  these  meetings  not  only  form 
the  material  of  The  Peking  Gazette,  hut  it  is  from 
their  contents  that  the  annals  of  the  government 
are  recorded,  and  materials  for  the  history  of  the 
empire  are  drawn,  which  the  Court  of  Records 
preserves  in  its  archives.  Thus,  although  there 
is  a  great  disparity  between  the  appearance  of  the 
Chinese  and  English  Gazettes,  yet  a  remarkable 
similarity  is  apparent  in  the  nature  of  their  con- 
tents. And  as  these  consist  almost  wholly  of 
what  transpires  in  the  innermost  circles  of  this 
purely  autocratic  government,  it  is  not  the  less 
remarkable  than  it  is  true,  that  through  the 
medium  of  this  unique  journal  the  subjects  of 
the  emperor  obtain  a  knowledge  not  only  of  the 
events  that  transpire  at  court  and  the  deliberations 
of  the  Supreme  Council,  but  the  opinions  and 
feelings  of  the  emperor  himself  on  the  topics  of 
the  day.  As  an  exponent,  therefore,  of  the  regal 
power  of  this  mighty  realm,  it  is  far  more  explicit 
than  any  Court  Journal  or  London  Gazette.  In- 
deed, so  minute  and  circumstantial  are  the  details 
given  of  the  views  entertained  on  political  and  so- 
cial questions  by  his  Imperial  .Majesty,  the  mon- 
arch of  one-third  of  the  human  race,  that  they 
frequently  partake  more  of  the  character  given  by 
the  President  of  America  tohi.s  annual  explanatory 
message,  than  the  curt  generalization,  without 
assigning  reasons,  of  an  Order  in  Council,  or  a 
Queen's  Speech  in  Parliament. 

A  still  more  remarkable  feature  in  Chinese 
policy,  disclosed  by  the  edicts  and  laws  promul- 
gated in  The  Peking  Guzctle,  is  the  existence  of  a 
class  of  learned  men,  denominated  Jit-s-te  in  the 
classic  dialect,  and  who  are  called  "public  censors" 
by  foreigners,  in  lieu  of  a  more  appropriate  name  for 
paid  officers  of  the  State,  who  have  no  counterpart 
in  any  other  nation.  Their  duty  is  not  merely  to 
point  out  to  the  emperor  the  existence  of  any  evil 
amongst  the  people  that  requires  suppression  or 
punishment  of  the  offenders,  but  they  expose  the 
errors  and  misgovcrnment  of  mini.?ters,  and  dare 


even  to  reprove  his  Majesty,  "  the  Sacred  One 
from  Heaven,"  when  he  revels  in  the  sensuality 
and  debauchery  that  Asiatic  monarchs  are  prone 
to  indulge  in.  In  fact,  they  use  a  language  so 
bold  and  unmistakable^  in  its  terms,  on  some 
occasions,  that,  if  used  in  England,  they  would 
be  tried  for  treason  to  the  throne,  in  France  in- 
carcerated, and  perhaps  guillotined,  and  in  the 
United  States  sent  to  Fort  Lafayette  without 
benefit  of  clergy.  These  sages  act  also  as  impe- 
rial historiographers,  their  functions  being  defined 
by  the  State  many  centuries  ago  ;  so  that  they  are 
a  body  of  venerable  functionaries  appointed  for 
the  purpose  of  addressing  the  monarch  by  direct 
communication,  either  verbally  or  in  writing. 
Even  in  this  free  and  enlightened  monarchy,  the 
self-constituted  censors  of  the  public  press  do  not 
attempt  such  liberties  in  their  strictures  on  the 
queen  and  court  at  ^'V^ndsor  as  the  Yu-sze  on  the 
emperor  and  court  at  Peking;  as  they  cautiously 
write  at  the  monarch,  whereas  these  censors  talk 
or  write  to  his  Celestial  Majesty.  During  the 
reign  of  a  late  emperor,  one  of  these  rigid  sages 
lectured  him  upon  his  vices  and  the  extravagance 
of  the  court,  while  at  the  same  time  he  ofl'ered 
his  life  as  a  sacrifice  for  4Aring  to  speak  faithfully. 
The  consequences  were  anything  but  revengeful ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  censor  was  applauded  for  his 
courage  and  fidelity,  and  the  emperor  subsequently 
mended  his  ways. 

•    (To  be  continued.) 


Report  of  the  Book  Committee. 

To  The  Meeting  for  Sufferings. 

"During  theyear  which  has  elapsed  since  our 
las^  report,  there  have  been  thirteen  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  volumes  and  four  hundred  and  six- 
teen pamphlets  sold  or  given  away  from  the  store ; 
showing  an  increase  of  three  hundred  and  seventy 
volumes,  and  one  hundred  and  eighty-seven  pam- 
phlets over  the  distribution  of  last  year.  Nine 
hundred  and  twenty-seven  books  and  ninety-one 
pamphlets  were  sold,  and  four  hundred  and  seven- 
ty-two of  the  former,  and  three  hundred  and  twenty 
five  of  the  latter,  were  given  away  ;  the  estimated 
cost  of  those  given  away  was  $185.31. 

"The  amount  received  for  the  works  sold  is 
1473.80;  out  of  which  there  has  been  paid,  for 
incidental  expenses,  $98.01;  and  the  balance  has 
been  handed  over  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting. 

"  The  expenditure  for  keeping  up  the  supply 
of  books,  c\;c.,  for  the  Store,  has  been  $443.88, 
made  up  as  follows:  for  Printing,  §87.05;  for 
Paper  $19.20  ;  for  Binding,  §303.13  ;  for  the  pur- 
chase of  Books,  834.50. 

"  One  hundred  and  thirty-two  volumes  and 
thirty-nine  pamphlets  have  been  presented  to  the 
following  Libraries  during  the  year,  viz  : 

Vols.  Pamp- 

Library  at  Millville,  New  Jersey,.    .  7 
"     of  Seamen's  Friends,  Phila.  .  40 
"     of  White  Institute,  Indiana,    22  1 
"     of  Hospital,  Washington, 

D.  C  10 

"     of  Jeffersonville,  Indiana,    .  10  10 
"     of  Otterbieu  University,  Ohio,  19  12 
"     of  Ohio  Keform  School,  .    .  10  8 
"     of  Northern  Home  of  Friend- 
less Children,    ....  14  S 
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"  There  have  also  been  given  to  Friends  and  oth- 
ers in  necessitous  circumstances,  fifty-two  volumes 
and  sixteen  pamphlets ;  to  professed  ministers  in 
other  religious  denominations,  three  volumes;  for 


the  use  of  persons  residing  at  Mount  Holly,  N  r 
Jersey,  twelve  volumes  and  ten  pamphlets;  jr 
Friends  near  Oscaloosa,  Iowa,  and  in  Hamil  i 
County,  Indiana,  eighty-nine  volumes  and  foi  • 
eight  pamphlets ;  for  distribution  by  the  Si  ■• 
tary  Commission,  twelve  volumes  and  ten  p;  ■ 
phlets ;  forty  volumes  and  nineteen  pamphlets  w  e 
given  to  serious  inquirers  in  Philadelphia,  <jl 
in  the  States  of  Delaware  and  Ohio,  sevc  ^1 
of  whom  had   expressed  their  disapprobat  |i 
of  war;  one   hundred  and  three  volumes  ;'l 
eighty  pamphlets  were  taken  for  use  in  Milit|y 
Hospitals  near  Philadelphia;  nine  volumes  si 
ten  pamphlets  were  sent  tb  ^yria,  and  sixt|D 
volumes  to  the  teachers  on  the  Indian  ReseiJ 
tion,  at  Cattaraugus,  New  York ;  and  four  volui|| 
and  ninety-three  pamphlets  were  given  for  geniji 
distribution  ih  places  not  particularly  designaiM 
"Care  has  been  taken  to  keep  a  good  assB 
ment  of  the  approved  writings  of  Friends,  andK 
think  the  increased  call  for,  and  distributionB 
these  works  from  the  Book  Store,  during  ■ 
past  year,  are  causes  for  encouragement.  WeM 
persuaded  that  by  no  class  of  authors  are  the 
doctrines  of  the  christian  religion  more  clearly  ■ 
fully  set  forth,  than  by  those  of  our  early  Frieis 
and  others  who  have   succeeded  them,  wli 
treatises  and  journals  have  been  acknowled  ' 
by  the  Society  as  exhibiting  its  religious  be  i 
and  the  principles  of  its  church  government;  ii 
we  are  equally  convinced  that  a  relish  for  the 
rusal  of  these  valuable  records  is  indicative  ( 
true  concern  on  the  part  of  the  reader,  in  tl 
things  which  pertain  to  salvation.    It  is  gre 
to  be  desired  that  the  younger  members  of 
religious  Society  would  cultivate  a  taste  for 
kind  of  reading,  and  become  more  familiar  \ 
these  works,  from  which  they  may  derive  so  m 
instruction  and  encouragement  in  their  endeav' 
to  walk  in  the  path  of  self-denial  and  relig 
duty. 

"There  is  also  reason  to  believe  that  the  di 
bution  of  the  approved  writings  of  Friends  am 
sincere  seekers  of  other  religious  denominati 
is  often  productive  of  much  good,  removing 
founded  prejudices,  and  leading  to  a  more 
appreciation  of  the  spirituality  of  the  gospel 
pensation.  " 

"Although  the  number  of  books  annually  il 
and  distributed  from  the  Book  Store  is  uojio 
large  as  it  should  be,  yet  it  is  a  valuable  agCjij 
for  good,  which  should  be  cherished  by  the  Y  r- 
ly  Meeting;  and  we  would  remind  all  our  fel  i- 
members  tliat  it  must  be  principally  thro! 
their  individual  interest  in,  and  eucourageun 
of  it,  that  its  sales  shall  be  increased  andji- 
usefulness  extended."  \  , 


Often  carefully  consider  your  mercies.  Nli' 
ing  can  affect  us  but  as  it  is  in  our  thoujik". 
Therefore  forget  not-all  His  benefits.  IMake  tp 
pass  and  repass,  in  your  review.  Dwell  uponM 
evils  from  which  you  have  been  delivered,  ' 
provisions  with  which  you  have  been  fed,  •  ' 
robes  with  which  you  have  been  adorned.  Od|S 
slave,  now  redeemed ;  once  guilty,  now  just!!<i 
from  all  things;  once  a  child  of  wrath,  uoOJ 
heirX)!  God  and  a  joint  heir  with  Christ. 


The  Laxo  seems  to  go  on  the  principle  of  " 
talioniSf  "eye  for  eye,  tooth  for  tooth,  '  x 
"Life  for  life"  seems  to  be  only  consistent 
this. 

The  Gospel  (as  said  John  the  Baptist)  iayshe 
axe  to  the  root  of  corruption  ;  its  spirit  lead^ot 
to  injure,  much  less  to  kill  the  body. — J.O- 
Bevan, 
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THE  FRIEND. 
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Tor  "  The  Friend." 
The  following  Poem,  copied  from  the  "  Songs  of 
j, rael,"  under  the  caption  of  "Mortality,"  was  printed 
some  of  the  newspapers  over  thirty  years  ago,  and  is 
Iported  to  have  been  a  great  favorite  with  our  much 
mented  late  President  Lincoln,  who  desired  to  learn 
e  author  of  it,  but  never  could  ascertain.  It  was  writ- 
(j'jjiU  by  a  young  Scotch  poet  named  William  Knox,  who 
ed  nth  mo.  12th,  1825,  in  Edinburgh. 

)  WHY  SHOULD  THE  SPIRIT  OF  MORTAL  BE 
PROUD, 

why  should  the  spirit  of  mortal  be  proud  ? 
ke  n  swift  fleeting  meteor,  a  fast-flying  cloud, 
flash  of  the  lightning,  a  break  of  the  wave, 
J  passes  from  life  to  his  rest  in  the  grave. 


illOB 
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le  leaves  of  the  oak  and  the  willow  shall  fade, 
jjlj  I  scattered  around,  and  together  be  laid; 

id  the  young  and  the  old,  and  the  low  and  the  high, 
i*iall  moulder  to  dust,  and  together  shall  lie. 

jjjjie  infant  a  mother  attended  and  loved, 

e  mother,  that  infant's  affection  who  proved, 
e  husband,  that  mother  and  infant  who  blest, 
ch,  all,  are  away  to  tlfeir  dwelling  of  rest. 

le  maid  on  whose  cheek,  on  whose  brow,  in  whose  eye, 
one  beauty  and  pleasure — her  triumphs  are  by  ; 
id  the  memory  of  those,  that  loved  her  and  praised, 
e  alike  from  the  minds  of  the  living  erased. 

e  hand  of  the  king,  that  the  sceptre  hath  borne, 
e  brow  of  the  priest,  that  the  mitre  hath  worn, 
e  eye  of  the  sage  and  the  heart  of  the  brave, 
e  hidden  and  lost  in  the  depths  of  the  grave. 

le  peasant,  whose  lot  was  to  sow  and  to  reap, 
e  herdsman,  who  climbed  with  his  goats  up  the  sleep, 
e  beggar,  thiat  wandered  iu  search  of  his  bread, 
ve  faded  away  like  the  grass  that  we  tread. 

le  saint,  that  enjoyed  the  communion  of  heaven, 
e  sinner,  that  dared  to  remain  unforgiven, 
le  wise  and  the  foolish,  the  guilty  and  just, 
ve  quietly  mingled  their  bones  in  the  dust. 


pj  the  multitude  e;oes — like  the  flower  or  the  weed, 
at  withers  away  tu  let  others  succeed  ; 
the  multitude  comes — even  those  we  behold, 
repeat  every  tale  that  hath  often  been  told  : 

r  we  are  the  same  things  our  fathers  have  been, 
e  see  the  same  sights  that  our  fathers  have  seen, 
e  drink  the  same  stream,  and  we  feel  the  same  sun, 
id  we  run  the  same  course  that  our  fathers  have  run, 


,ra.?e! 


e  thoughts  we  are  thinking  our  fathers  would  think  ; 
om  the  death  we  are  shrinking  from,  they,  too,  would 
shrink ; 

the  life  we  are  clinging,  they  also  would  cling — , 
'.  it  it  speeds  from  the  earth,  like  a  bird  on  the  wing. 

ey  loved — but  the  story  we  cannot  unfold; 
ey  scorned — but  the  heart  of  the  haughty  is  cold; 
ey  grieved — but  no  wail  from  their  slumber  may 
come, 

ey  joyed — but  the  tongue  of  their  gladness  is  dumb. 

ey  died — ay,  they  died — and  we,  things  that  are  now, 
ho  walk  on  the  turf  that  lies  over  their  brow, 
ho  make  in  their  dwellings  a  transient  abode, 
^.!:et  the  changes  they  met  ou  their  pilgrimage  road. 

a,  hope,  and  despondence,  and  pleasure  and  pain, 
e  mingled  together  in  sunshine  and  rain  ; 
.  id  the  smile, 'and  the  tear,  and  the  song,  and  the  dirge, 
ill  follow  each  other,  like  surge  upon  surge. 


is  the  wink  of  an  eye, — 'tis  the  draught  of  a  breath, 
om  the  blossom  of  health  to  the  paleness  of  death  ; 
'  |om  the  gilded  saloon  to  the  bier  and  the  shroud — 
I  why  should  the  spirit  of  mortal  be  proud  ! 

Ii.  1.^  -  ^  


If  our  spirits  would  again  dva,w  nigh  to  God, 
the  Eternal  Father  of  Light  is  to  recognize  in 
his  children,  created  in  his  image,  we  must 
Ijiekto  attain  the  candor,  the  innocence  of  Jesus, 
'    d  his  power  of  renouncing  all  that  is  of  this 
jrld  only.    This  is  peace  in  Christ !  Without 
is  there  is  no  happiness  in  happiness  ;  no  peace 
peace.   Peace  is  only  to  be  obtained  in  Jesus; 
his  great  and  divine  principles  and  power. — 
achok/ce. 


From  "  Hind's  Labrador  Peninsulas." 

The  Britisfi-American  Fisheries. 

(Concluded  from  page  2S5.) 

The  curing  of  the  fish  is  a  tedious  and  uncer- 
tain process,  depending  for  success  entirely  on  the 
weather,  the  study  of  which  forms  the  hourly  oc- 
cupation of  the  superintendent.  The  drying  estab- 
lishment, and  hurdles  or  "flakes"  on  which  the 
fish  are  prepared,  are  placed  as  near  the  shore  as 
possible,  and  present  the  appearance  of  a  small 
village.  The  boats  unload  at  a  pier  or  landing- 
stage  extending  some  distance  into  the  sea,  and 
upon  which  each  fish  is  thrown  separately.  From 
hence  they  are  taken  in  barrows  to  the  splitting- 
table  ;  and  after  being  tiiere  opened,  headed,  and 
the  back-bune  removed,  thoy  are  passed  on  to  an- 
other part  of  the  establishment  for  salting.  Here- 
in lies  the  chief  art,  as  no  fish  should  have  more 
salt  upon  it  than  is  absolutely  necessary  to  pre- 
serve it ;  but  as  the  weather  is  often  stormy  and 
wet  on  the  Labrador  coast,  the  proper  term  of 
three  or  t'our  days  is  extended  to  as  many  weeks, 
and  the  fish  is  over  cured.  So  far,  little  labour  has 
been  expended;  but  from  the  time  it  enters  the 
dryer's  hands,  it  requires  almost  hourly  attention. 
After  salting,  the  fish  is  placed  in  a  large  trough, 
filled  with  running  water,  cleansing  away  superflu- 
ous salt,  until  it  is  laid  on  hurdles  to  be  drained  and 
dried  by  the  sun.  The  labour  spent  in  this  trade 
is  enormous.  Every  morning  each  fish  is  laid  out 
separately  to  dry ;  every  night  they  are  placed  in 
piles,  with  the  skin  uppermost,  to  resist  the  damp. 
Should  the  sun  come  out  too  hot,  the  fish  are 
tutned  many  times  in  a  day ;"  or  if  rain  seems  pend- 
ing, all  hands  gather  iu  the  fish,  as  it  would  in- 
jure the  quality  of  the  article,  if  it  did  not  render 
it  unsaleable.  In  this  way,  pass  many  weeks, 
until  at  last  the  fish  is  sufiioiently  dry,  and  is 
placed  in  stores  to  await  exportation. 

Far  more  exciting  is  the  seal-fishing  of  the  Gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence,  which  is  so  remunerative  as  to 
induce  the  Indians  to  follow  the  sport  keenly,  al- 
though the  most  dangerous  they  can  pursue.  Of 
the  sea-calf,  or  sea- wolf,  as  the  seal  has  been  called, 
there  are  three  kinds  frequenting  the  gulf.  »  The 
Harbour  Seal  (^Phoca  Vitulena)  is  found  in  the 
bays  and  shores  all  the  year  round;  but  the  Harp 
Seal  {Phoca  Grerdandier)  and  the  Hooded  Seal 
(^PJioca  leoiiind)  are  migratory,  and  come  from 
the  Arctic  seas  iu  immense  herds,  about  Novem- 
ber, searching  for  fields  of  ice.  The  hooded  seal 
is  the  largest,  being  nine  feet  in  length,  and  de- 
rives its  name  from  a  peculiar  hood  of  skin,  which 
it  can  draw  at  will  over  its  nose,  eyes  and  head. 
The  harp  seal  is  an  old  inhabitant  of  the  Gulf, 
remains  of  it  having  been  found  near  Montreal, 
140  feet  above  the  present  level  of  the  sea.  In 
past  geological  ages,  the  present  land  bordering 
the  Gulf  was  far  under  water,  as  distinct  marks 
of  the  sea's  boundary  and  marine  shells  are  dis- 
covered 470  feet  up  the  Montreal  mountain.  The 
.-seals  live  on  the  icebergs,  and  fields  of  ice,  for 
several  months,  and  it  is  in  following  them  ou 
these  glistening  plains  that  the  danger  of  the 
sport  consists.  Every  year  there  are  many  victims, 
and  sometimes  whole  crews  are  lost.  The  Indians 
venture,  in  calm  weather,  some  miles  out  to  sea 
in  their  light  canoes,  and  landing  on  the  floes, 
carefully  approach  and  kill  their  game,  forgetting 
that,  while  so  employed,  the  ice-field  may  have 
noiselessly  separated  from  the  part  to  which  the 
boats  are  attached,  and  be  drifting  ofl:  into  the 
broad  ocean.  This  is  very  common  ;  and  if  they 
have  not  time  to  reach  the  chasm  before  it  is  too 
wide  to  leap,  nothing  but  a  cruel  death  of  freez- 
ing and  starvation  can  befall  them.  In  spriug, 
when  the  seals  are  congregated,  and  are  leaving 


the  Gulf,  they  maj  be  taken  by  nets  with  meshes 
eight  inches  square,  and  extending  100  fathoms 
in  length.  These  are  very  costly,  as  much  as 
£1200  being  spent  in  cord  alone  on  a  set  of  nets. 
As  soon  as  the  seals  find  themselves  enclosed, 
they  dive,  and  running  their  heads  into  the 
meshes  of  the  net,  are  strangled.  The  harbour 
seal  is  killed  by  means  of  swan-shot,  and  as  it 
sinks  the  moment  life  is  extinct,  it  requires  all 
an  Indian's  swiftness  of  movement  and  keenness 
of  eye  to  secure  his  prey.  The  Newfoundland 
fishermen  have  strong  vessels  coated  with  iron,  to 
resist  the  ice,  and  bearing  ten  or  twelve  boats. 
Four  hundred  such  vessels,  manned  by  10,000 
fishermen  leave  the  ports  of  Newfoundland  every 
year  for  the  purpose  of  scaling  ;  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  painful  disasters  which  befall  many  of 
them,  the  profits  are  so  great  that  it  continues  a 
favorite  occupation.  In  a  successful  season,  forty- 
one  vessels  entered  St.  John's  in  one  week,  bear- 
ing 69,814  seals,  varying  in  value  from  16s.  to 
£12,  10s.  each.  Three  million  gallons  of  oil, 
worth  £330,000,  and  half  a  million  of  skins,  is 
estimated  as  the  average  export  from  Newfound- 
land; and  considering  the  number  taken,  it  is 
strange  the  price  of  skins  in  the  home-market 
continues  so  high. 

Both  the  herring  and  the  mackerel  fisheries 
may  be  considered  in  their  infancy,  as,  although 
enormous  numbers  are  taken,  the  business  of  cur- 
ing  them  is  not  pursued  with  care  or  extreme 
diligence,  and  great  quantities  of  the  fish  taken 
are  inferior  in  quality  or  spoiled.  The  herring 
on  the  Labrador  coast  appears  about  October,  in 
shoals  "  two  or  three  feet  deep  for  several  miles," 
and  "  sometimes  in  such  dense  masses  that  the 
pressure  upon  each  other,  often  increased  by  the 
force  of  the  tide,  kills  them  by  tens  of  thousands." 
It  is  easy  to  imagine  with  how  little  trouble  they 
are  taken  in  seines,  or  in  a  hrusk  fishery,  which 
consists  of  stakes  driven  into  the  ground,  and  ex- 
tending a  hundred  yards  into  the  sea.  The  stakes 
are  interwoven  with  branches  so  closely  that  the 
herring  cannot  pass  through  any  of  the  interstices. 
An  opening  in  this  barrier  admits  the  fish  into  a 
pond  seventy  yards  or  more  in  diameter,  and  out 
of  this  the  fish  are  taken  in  scoops.  The  mackerel- 
fishing  is  chiefly  carried  on  by  the  New  Eng- 
landers,  and  some  hundred  thousands  of  barrels 
are  taken  yearly.  The  ground  is  baited  for  fish  ; 
and  in  the  Bay  of  Ghaleurs  a  crew  of  ten  men 
have  been  known  to  take  as  many  as  twelve  thou- 
sand mackerel  in  a  day.  The  fishing  is  carried 
on  as  follows  :  "  Upon  the  appearance  of  a  school 
of  mackerel,  which  is  indicated  by  a  rippling  of 
the  surface  of  the  water,  not  unlike  that  of  the 
schools  of  herring,  the  vessel  is  "hove  to,"  and 
the  "  toUbait"  thrown.  The  fish  will  generally 
follow  the  bait  to  the  side  of  the  vessel,  where  all 
hands  are  at  their  quarters  anxiously  awaiting 
the  first  bite.  And  now  commences  a  general 
excitement.  Each  man  has  his  barrel  by  his  side; 
and  to  those  who  have  never  seen  the  operation, 
the  rapidity  with  which  the  fish  are  taken  from 
the  water  is  almost  incredible.  The  men  are  pro- 
vided with  two  lines  each,  and  upon  a  "strike," 
which  means  when  the  fish  bite  rapidly,  their 
lines  are  in  constant  motion ;  and  what  seems 
strangest  of  all  is  the  fact,  that  although  a  space 
of  only  about  two  feet  and  a  half  is  allowed  to 
each  man  for  himself  and  his  barrel,  it  is  very 
seldom  that  the  lines  become  entangled,  even 
when,  the  school  being  at  some  distance  from  the 
vessel,  some  fifteen  or  twenty  fathoms  of  line  are 
required,  and  the  fish,  as  soon  as  they  feel  the 
hook,  dart  hither  and  thither  with  the  rapidity  of 
lightning. 

One  other  branch  of  the  North  American  fish- 
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eries  remains  to  be  noticed.  'Salmon-fishing  is 
the  only  river-fishing  regarded  in  the  light  of  a 
national  fishery;  and  in  British  America  no  fish 
is  inclined  to  be  more  abundant,  and  none  has 
been  so  much  neglected.  "  Twenty-five  years  ago, 
every  stream  tributary  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  from 
Niagara  to  Labrador  on  the  north  side,  and  to 
Gaspc  Basin  on  the  south,  abounded  with  salmon. 
At  the  present  moment,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few,  as  the  Jacques-Oartier,  there  is  not  one  to  be 
found  in  any  river  between  the  Falls  of  Niagara 
and  the  City  of  Quebec."  The  immense  decrease 
is  seen  in  the  accounts  of  two  skilled  fishermen  at 
an  interval  of  fifty  or  sixty  years.  Cartwright,  in 
his  "  Sixteen  Years  on  the  coast  of  Labi'ador," 
gives  an  account  of  a  month's  fishing,  in  which 
he  took  twelve  thousand  three  hundred  and  nine- 
ty-six salmon,  weighing  fifteen  pounds  each.  He 
expresses  it  as  his  opinion  that  his  take  would 
have  been  tiiirty-two  thousand  fish,  had  not  a  pri- 
vateer interfered  with  his  sport.  Compare  with 
this,  ten  days  fishing  in  the  Moicie,  the  best  sal- 
mon river  of  our  British  possessions.  In  this 
time  only  forty  salmon  were  taken.  The  most 
skilful  and  exciting  way  of  taking  salmon  is  the 
Indian  method  of  spearing,  which  is  carried  on  at 
night  by  the  light  of  a  torch.  Two  Indians  take 
the  canoe,  one  to  paddle,  the  other  to  spear.  "  The 
torch  is  lit,  and  the  spearman  relinquishing  his 
paddle,  stands  in  the  bow  of  the  canoe,  glancing 
eagerly  from  side  to  side.  Suddenly  he  pushes 
Lis  spear  in  a  slanting  direction,  and  quickly 
draws  it  back,  lifting  a  salmon  into  the  canoe; 
a  second  push  and  another  victim.  Now  he  at- 
taches a  new  line  of  sinew  to  the  end  of  his  spear, 
and  twists  it  around  his  arm.  Like  an  arrow  he 
darts  his  spear — it  is  whirled  away  with  a  sudden 
jerk,  and  trembles  in  the  stream.  Gently  but 
steadily  he  draws  it  towards  him  with  the  line  of 
sinew,  and  grasping  it  when  within  reach,  lifts  his 
quarry  into  the  canoe.  Look  over  the  side  of  the 
little  craft.  The  salmon  are  coming  to  the  light; 
they  gaze  for  a  moment,  and  glide  away  like  spec- 
tres into  the  black  waters.  Some  of  these  swim 
round  the  canoe,  and  comeback  again  and  again, 
pausing  but  for  a  moment  to  speculate  on  its 
brightness,  and  the  next  lie  quivering  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  canoe." 

Imagine  this  sport  so  carried  on  at  the  foot  of 
a  cataract,  the  tiny  canoe  dancing  and  swaying  in 
the  boiling  torrent,  as  it  rushes  on  to  the  rapids 
below;  no  light  save  the  glowing  flame  of  a  birch 
bark  torch,  casting  a  lurid  hue  on  the  seething 
water.  "  i'ou  sec  before  you  a  wall  of  water,  red, 
green  and  white,  tumbling  incessantly  at  your 
feet;  on  cither  hand  you  gaze  on  a  wail  of  rock, 
rising  so  hi^^h  as  to  be  lost  in  the  gloom,  and 
apparently  blending  with  the  sky.  You  look  be- 
hind, and  there  is  a  foaming  torrent  rushing  into 
the  blackness  of  night,  sweeping  past  the  eddy  in 
wiiich  your  birchen  craft  is  liglitiy  dancing  to  the 
loud  music  of  a  waterfall.  No  sound  but  its 
never  ceasing  din  can  reach  you — no  near  object 
meets  the  eye  which  does  not  rcQect  a  red  glare. 
Suddenly  tlic  torch  falls,  and  is  instantly  extin- 
guislied  in  the  seetiiiug  waters ;  absolute  darkness 
envelopes  you ;  the  white  foam,  the  changing 
green  of  tlic  falling  water,  the  red  reflected  light 
of  tlie  broken  waves,  all  become  uniformly  and 
absolutely  black.  Nothing  whatever  is  discerni- 
ble to  tlie  eye;  but  perhaps  another  sense  tells 
you  of  swift,  undulating  motion,  a  rolling  ride 
over  stormy  waves,  with  a  lessening  roar.  Your 
eyes  gradually  recover  their  power  of  vision,  and 
you  find  yourself  either  swaying  up  and  down  in 
the  same  eddy,  or  far  away  from  the  cataract,  on 
the  main  channel  of  the  river,  secure  against 
whirlpools  and  rocks,  with  the  Indians  quietly 


paddling  the  canoe,  and  about  ±0  turn  again  to 
resume  their  savage  sport." 

The  Mannfactnre  of  Steel  in  Pittsburgh. 

We  make  the  following  extracts  from  the  Oil 
News  and  Mining  Chronicle,  of  Pittsburgh  : — 

To  a  stranger  visiting  our  "  smoky  city,"  noth- 
ing in  the  way  of  sight-seeing  would  be  of  greater 
interest  than  an  inspection  of  any  one  of  our  large 
steel  works.  We  were  greatly  interested  as  well 
as  astonished,  a  few  days  ago,  on  visiting  the 
"  Black  Diamond  Steel  AVorks,"  of  Messrs.  Park, 
Brother  &  Co.,  to  find  that  the  business  of  man- 
ufacturing cast-steel  had  made  such  strides  in  this, 
"the  Birmingham  of  America,"  which  is  as  well 
entitled  to  be  called  "The  Sheffield  of  America." 

The  "  Black  Diamond  Steel  Works"  are  situa- 
ted in  the  Ninth  Ward,  and  bounded  by  the  Alle- 
gheny River,  and  Butler,  Smith,  and  Taylor 
streets.  The  works  proper,  consist  of  a  "  convert- 
ing," "melting  room,"  "rolling  mill"  and  "forge," 
of  which,  with  the  machinery  and  furnaces  they 
contain,  we  propose  to  give  a  brief  description. 
The  process  of  manufacturing  cast-steel  at  these 
works  is  the  same  as  that  adopted  by  the  celebra- 
ted cast-steel  manufacturers  of  Sheffield,  England. 
The  iron  is  first  carefully  "  blowed,"  with  char- 
coal, after  which  it  is  rolled  into  bars  of  the  re- 
quired size.  These  bars  are  then  handed  over 
to  the  "  converters"  who  place  them  into  a  convert- 
ing furnace  (in  each  of  which  there  are  two  "pots") 
with  alternate  layers  of  charcoal;  when  the  pots 
are  filled  the  tops  are  carefully  sealed  with  a  tena- 
cious red  clay,  and  a  fire  then  kindled  in  the  fur- 
nace. This  fire  is  kept  up  from  seven  to  eight 
days,  after  which  the  furnaces  are  allowed  to  cool 
down,  and  the  "  converters,"  enter  the  "  pots"  and 
take  out  the  charge.  The  bars  which  have  now 
been  evenly  carbonized  or  converted  into  "blister- 
steel,"  are  broken  into  small  pieces  and  sent  to  the 
melting  room. 

The  converting  house  contains  six  large  furna- 
ces for  converting  or  carbonizing  iron,  the  capac- 
ity of  each  being  twenty-five  tuns  per  week  or 
ten  days.    We  now  visit  the  melting  house. 

THE  MELTING  HOUSE. 

In  this  building  there  are  seventy-two  furnaces 
or  "melting  holes"  in  each  of  which  are  placed 
two  "  pots"  or  "  crucibles"  filled  ,with  the  broken 
pieces  of  carbonized  iron  as  it  comes  from  the 
"  converting"  house.  Hard  coke  is  used  as  fuel 
and  as  each  "  furnace"  or  melting  hole  has  its 
separate  stack  or  chimney,  a  strong  draft  is  ob- 
tained, and  consequently  an  immense  heat  created. 
After  the  "  melter"  decides  that  the  "  pots"  or 
"  crucibles"  containing  the  steel  are  ready  to  be 
drawn  or  "  pulled  out,"  the  workman  whose  duty 
it  is  to  do  this  being  covered  up  with  old  cloths 
and  pieces  of  old  carpet  saturated  in  water,  takes 
hold  of  the  pots  with  peculiar  shaped  tongs  and 
lifts  them  out,  handing  them,  intensely  hot,  to  the 
"  melter"  who  taking  hold  of  them  with  his  tongs, 
skilfully  pours  their  contents  into  cast-iron  molds. 

INGOTS. 

The  steel  is  then  in  the  shape  calhjd  ingots,  and 
these  are  taken  to  the  forge  and  rolling  mill  to  be 
hammered  or  rolled.  The  capacity  of  the  melting 
department  is  fifteen  tuns  daily,  which  will,  ere 
long,  be  increased  to  twenty  tuns. 

In  this  building  there  is  one  fifty  horse  "Cor- 
liss" engine  which  is  used  to  drive  the  helve  ham- 
mers and  the  fans  which  give  blast  to  the  many 
furnaces  used  for  the  heatin'r  of  the  steel  insrots. 
Fourteen  steam  hammers  and  four  helve  hammers 
are  driving  away,  making  so  much  noise  that  no 
one  when  in  the  building  need  attempt  to  speak 


with  any  notion  of  being  heard.    Here  the  ingot 
are  forged  into  finished  bars,  when  they  are  take; 
to  the  "  inspecting  house"  for  examination,  befor  l| 
being  sent  to  market.  jj 

The  mill,  one  of  the  most  complete,  in  this  0  1 
any  other  country,  contains  costly  machinery  0 
the  most  improved  description,  which  is  driven  b  |j 
three  ponderous  vertical  steam  engines  and  on  | 
horizontal  steam  engine  of  the  "Corliss  patent.'' 
To  give  some  idea  of  the  power  of  these  engine 
it  is  only  necessary  to  state  that  one,  the  larges 
is  of  550  horse  power,  one  of  225  horse  power,  on  ; 
of  150  horse  power,  and  the  smallest  of  fifty  hors 
power;  the  three  largest  have  each  two  heav 
fly-wheels,  25,  20,  and  18  feet  in  diameter.  Tw 
"  trains"  of  rod  and  sheet  rolls  are  driven  by  eac- 
of  these  vertical  engines,  whilst  the  horizoato 
engine  drives  the  shears,  &c.,  needed  for  cuttin; 
the  steel  bars  and  trimming  sheets.    We  wer 
shown  a  new  description  of  patent  rolls,  whic' 
are  to  be  used  in  finishing  and  polishing  roun 
bars  of  steel  which  is  expected  to  make  a  gre;i 
improvement  in  the  finish  of  the  bars. 

The  foundations  upon  which  the  engines  an 
the  mill  machinery  are  placed,  are  built  in  th 
most  substantial  manner,  and  no  wood  or  timbejj 
of  any  kind  being  used  they  may  be  expected  t| 
last  for  ages.  1 

Twelve  large  steam  boilers  generate  the  steail 
used  by  the  seven  engines  and  fourteen  steail 
hammers  in  use  at  these  works.  I 

Several  of  the  furnaces  in  use  at  these  Steil 
Works  are  built  upon  the  gas  generative  principlJ 
as  patented  by  the  Messrs.  Siemen,  of  Englanll 
and  are  the  first  of  the  character  erected  in  tol 
country.  These  furnaces,  after  abundant  trial,  a| 
found  to  work  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  firM 
saving  full  50  per  cent,  of  fuel  over  the  old  plail 

Wherever  and  whenever  the  clear  ring  of 
pel  truth  is  heard  in  the  air,  it  acts  as  an  efi'ecil 
al  call-note  to  the  souls  of  men.    Whatever  lH 
law  doth  in  aroming  sinners,  it  is  still  the  Gol 
pel  voice  that  is  the  key  that  opens  the  heart  1I 
Jesus  Christ.  I 


Working  and  Thinhing. — It  is  a  no  less  fat; 
error  to  despise  labor  when  regulated  by  intellecl 
than  to  value  it  for  its  own  sake.  We  are  alwa;| 
in  these  days  trying  to  separate  the  two  : 
want  one  man  to  be  always  thinkingjand  anoth  ' 
to  be  always  working,  and  we  call  one  a  gentl' 
man  and  the  other  an  operative;  whereas  h] 
workman  might  often  to  he  thinking,  and  ti\ 
thinker  often  to  be  icorking ;  and  both  should  1 
gentlemen  in  the  best  sense.  As  it  is,  we  malj 
both  ungentle,  the  one  envying,  the  other  desps; 
iug  his  brother;  and  the  mass  of  society  is  maii 
up  of  morbid  thinkers  and  miserable  workeij 
Now  it  is  only  by  labor  that  thought  can  be  mai 
healthy,  and  only  by  thought  labor  can  be  mai| 
happy,  and  the  professions  should  be  liberal,  aij 
there  should  be  less  pride  felt  in  peculiarity 
employment,  and  more  in  excellence  of  achievj 
meut. — Ruskin. 


The  Cocoa-nut. — A  cocoa-nut  tree  produc 
twice  in  a  year  twelve  bunches  of  fruit,  ea(j 
bunch  averaging  15  cocoa-nuts.  So  that  a  tr 
will  bear  in  a  year  360  cocoa-nuts.  These  at  fi 
cents  each  would  be  §18  !  or  at  three  cents  §10.8 
Could  as  much  money  be  made  from  the  sac 
ground  by  any  other  crop  ?  The  cocoa-nut  d 
lights  in  sandy  soil,  as  will  produce  scarcely  ai 
thing  el.se.  The  husk  of  the  cocoa-nut  is  an  e 
ccUent  substitute  for  hair  in  making  beds  ai 
mattresses;  and  commands  a  ready  sale  in  En 
lish  markets  for  this  purpose. 
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We  need  never  fear  afQiction  :  it  is  one  of  our 
other's  choicest  blessings ;  and  it  brings  Jesus 
earer  than  ease  does,  by  very  far.  The  husband- 
lao  is  never  nearer  the  vine-branch  than  when 
runing  it.  The  fire  only  burned  the  bonds  of  the 
iree  martyrs,  and  gave  them  the  company  of  the 
on  of  God. 

Glory. — To  minister  to  the  popular  notions  of 
ory  is  to  encourfige  needless  wars;  it  is  tiiere- 
ire  our  duty  not  to  minister  to  those  notions, 
ommon  talk  by  a  man's  fireside  contributes  its 
ttle  to  the  universal  evil,  and  shares  in  the  uni- 
rsal  offence.  Of  the  writers  of  some  books  it  is 
)t  too  much  to  suppose,  that  they  have  occasion- 
I  more  murders  than  all  the  clubs  and  pistols  of 
sassins  for  ages  have  effected.  Is  there  no  re- 
onsibility  for  this  ? — Jonathan  Dymond. 
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Events  have  occurred  in  our  country  within 
e  last  few  weeks  that  have  stirred  the  feelings 
the  people  deeply,  and  called  forth  such  an  ex- 
ession  of  those  feelings,  as  is  not  often  witness- 
The  crushing  blow  given  to  the  rebel  power 
the  forced  evacuation  of  Richmond,  and  the 
bsequent  surrender  of  the  army  under  Lee,  was 
jl  en  by  all  to  be  destructive  of  further  availing 
position  to  the  authority  of  the  government, 
d  the  whole  land  rang  with  the  fervid  exulta- 
)n  of  the  people,  rejoicing  at  the  overthrow  of 
e  wicked  rebellion  against  so  efficient  and  so 
sneficent  a  sovereignty ;  and  perhaps  in  the  ex- 
iement  of  the  occasion,  with  too  strong  a  dispo- 
ion  to  ascribe  the  anticipated  restoration  of 
ace,  to  their  own  power  and  management. 
In  the  midst  of  this  high  tide  of  joy,  and  while 
eparation  was  being  made  to  give  it  more  elabo- 
te  demonstration,  came  the  atrocious  murder  of 
jjl  e  President ;  at  first  striking  the  nation  dumb 
th  horror  and  amazement,  and  then  calling  forth 
loud  wail  of  grief  and  indignation,  that  one  so 
fed  and  honored,  should,  in  the  hour  of  triumph 
y   er  the  gigantic  resistance  to  his  authority,  be 
thlessly  shot  down  by  a  profligate  assassin.  So 
lep  has  been  the  feeling  produced  by  this  unmit- 
crime,  that  the  capture  of  the  large  rebel 
.(I  I  my  under  Johnston,  and  the  rapid  crumbling  of 
e  whole  rebel  organization,  apparently  have 
,rdly  overcome  it  sufficiently  for  any  general 
hibit  to  be  made,  of  gratitude  and  delight  that 
e  war  is  terminated,  and  the  nation  spared  fur- 
er  endurance  of  its  dreadful  attendants. 
Apart  from  the  consternation  springing  from 
e  discovery  that  political  partizans  were  to  be 
nd  among  the  insurgents,  so  enslaved  by  their 
lignant  passions  as  deliberately  to  plot  the 
rder  of  the  President  and  other  prominent 
cers  in  the  government,  the  indignant  sorrow 
at  their  wicked  schemes  had  been  successfully 
Tried  out  in  the  case  of  the  former,  and  alarm 
At  the  dreadful  system,  once  initiated,  might  be 
I  flowed  up,  there  were  other  causes  why  the 
ople  have  so  deeply  felt  the  sudden  removal  of 
braham  Lincoln. 

As  the  chosen  chief  magistrate  of  the  nation, 
was  the  representative  of  its  sovereignty,  the 
'"'V  ipersonation  of  its  will  and  power;  and  during 
"   •  e  tremendous  struggle  that  for  four  years  had 
sted  its  stability,  and  strained  all  its  energies, 
ey  felt  that  he  had  faithfully  wielded  the  one, 
d  guided  or  obeyed  the  other.    Slavery,  which 
d  been  so  foul  a  stain  on  the  national  escutcheon, 
iS  wiped  away,  and  in  the  memorable  proclama- 


tion, by  which  he  struck  the  fetters  from  four  mil- 
lions of  his  fellow  men,  they  fondly  identified  him 
with  this  emancipation  and  the  removal  of  this 
prolific  source  of  shame  and  woe.  Throughout 
the  most  eventful  and  oppressive  term  of  service 
that  has  passed  since  the  adoption  of  the  Consti- 
tution, however  reviled  or  defied,  he  had  evinced 
a  devoted  attachment  to  the  principles  of  justice 
and  freedom  on  which  that  Constitution  is  based, 
and  proved,  again  and  again  that,  disregarding 
all  selfish  considerations,  his  aim  was  to  adhere  to 
his  conscientious  convictions  of  right,  and,  as  far 
as  in  his  power,  secure  the  good  of  all.  And  amid 
the  sickening  doubts  and  appalling  difficulties 
attending  the  ordeal  through  which  he  and  the 
nation  had  passed,  there  was  a  growing  belief  in 
the  minds  of  nearly  all,  that,  looking  upon  him- 
self as  a  mere  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  great 
Disposer  of  events,  and  conscious  of  man's  falli- 
bility, he  willingly  acknowledged  his  own  weak- 
ness, and  desired  to  be  guided  and  overruled  by  a 
power  and  wisdom  infinitely  superior  to  his  own. 

As  the  defences  of  the  rebellion  fell,  one  after 
another,  and  it  became  daily  more  evident  that 
its  authors  and  abettors  would  soon  have  no  re- 
source but  the  mercy  and  magnanimity  of  the 
government  they  had  defied  and  outraged,  the  con- 
templation of  their  helpless  and  wretched  condi- 
tion, notwithstanding  the  bitterness  with  which 
they  had  defamed  him,  so  operated  on  his  placa- 
ble and  benevolent  disposition,  as  to  induce  him 
to  express  publicly  the  necessity  for  forgiveness 
and  forgetfuluess  of  past  misdeeds ;  foreshadowing 
a  course  of  reconstruction  in  the  subjugated 
States,  to  which  nothing  but  his  great  popularity 
could  have  reconciled  the  people;  and  which  has 
extorted  from  many  of  his  former  enemies,  the 
confession  that  the  foul  murder,  prompted  by  the 
same  rancorous  passions  that  gave  rise  to  the  re- 
bellion, had  deprived  them  of  their  best  friend. 

That  such  a  man,  occupying  such  a  position, 
and  at  such  a  momentous  crisis,  should  have  been 
permitted  by  an  overruling  Providence  to  be  sud- 
denly cut  off  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin,  is  among 
the  mysteries  of  His  inscrutable  wisdom  which 
we  may  not  pretend  to  fathom,  and  we  can  only, 
in  humility,  trust  that  as  Fie  sees  the  end  from 
the  beginning,  He  will  cause  it  to  contribute  to 
the  furtherance  of  his  own  blessed  purposes.  But 
a  transition  so  sudden  and  unexpected  from  the 
height  of  power  to  the  darkness  of  the  tomb,  is 
well  calculated  to  impress  on  us  individually,  the 
uncertainty  of  all  sublunary  greatness,  and  to 
teach  the  nation,  while  mourning  its  loss  with  un- 
affected grief,  that  there  is  no  security  in  the  arm 
of  flesh,  and  its  trust  should  be  alone  in  Him, 
who  is  the  same  yesterday,  to-day  and  forever. 

In  reflecting  on  the  enormity  of  this  crime,  we 
naturally  recur  to  the  character  and  associations 
of  the  man  who  was  wicked  and  hardened  enough 
to  perpetrate  it.  While  the  revelations  of  his 
life,  made  public,  show  him  to  have  been  an 
abandoned  profligate,  we  can  yet  understand  how 
one  with  a  naturally  open  and  kindly  disposition, 
as  his  is  represented,  brought  up  amid  the  immorali- 
ties of  a  theatre,  its  shams  and  its  unprincipled  ac- 
tors, and  trained  in  all  the  vicious  art  of  the  stage, 
without  being  more  vile  and  corrupt  than  some 
others,  may  have  been  led  to  imagine  that  the  fell 
deed  he  was  schooling  himself  to  commit,  would 
be  no  more  nor  no  worse,  than  similar  acts  he  had 
affected  to  perform  before  admiring  crowds,  and 
for  t?hich  he  had  received  the  commendations 
and  the  plaudits  of  his  audience.  The  violence 
of  sectional  and  party  feeling  had  repeatedly  found 
expression,  in  unmeasured  language,  of  hate  and 
denunciation,  not  unfrequently  openly  declaring 
that  whoever  would  take  the  life  of  President 


Lincoln  would  give  evidence  of  the  highest  pa- 
triotism, and  be  worthy  of  lasting  honor.  The 
heathenish  motto  on  Virginia's  coat  of  arms, 
which  the  bloodstained  criminal  quoted  as  he  fled 
from  the  scene  of  his  crime,,  together  with  its 
speaking  figures,  are  well  calculated  to  incite  to 
murder  under  circumstances  of  such  violent  politi- 
cal excitement  as  we  have  been  passing  through. 
We  allude  to  these  things,  not  as  any  palliation 
of  the  atrocious  deed,  but  in  order  to  indicate 
the  untold  and  often  unthought  of  evils  resulting 
from  a  licentious  press,  and  the  demoralizing  in- 
fluence of  an  institution  whose  greatest  charm  for 
ordinary  minds  is  the  adroitness  of  its  employees 
in  concealing  the  guilt  of  vice,  or  in  displaying 
crime  in  the  most  attractive  garb. 

We  are  aware  of  the  force  of  education,  and 
the  influence  of  general  sanction,  and  admit  them 
as  an  apology  as  far  as  they  are  of  any  worth,  for 
some  who  visit  the  theatre  ;  but  they  cannot  de- 
stroy the  distinction  between  right  and  wrong; 
and  thousands  of  christians  of  all  denominations, 
who  honored  our  late  President,  and  sincerely 
mourn  his  death,  have  an  added  sorrow  in  the 
thought,  that  the  fatal  shot  that  sent  him  to  the 
bar  of  divine  justice  and  mercy,  was  received 
while  countenancing  by  his  presence,  these  schools 
of  vice. 

It  is  time,  high  time  that  those  who  occupy 
high  stations  in  this  republic,  should  show  by 
their  conduct,  that  they  feel  the  obligation  to  con- 
form to  the  strict  and  self-denying  principles  of 
the  gospel  to  rest  upon  them,  equally  as  upon  the 
humblest  of  those  who  may  look  to  them  as  ex- 
amples ;  that  so  they  may  go  in  and  out  wisely 
before  this  great  people,  and*  promote  righteous- 
ness, which  alone  exalteth  a  nation.  i 


SUilJIARY  OF  EVENTS. 

Foreign. — News  from  England  to  the  28th  ult.  The 
accounts  of  the  surrender  of  Lee's  army,  and  the  closely 
following  assassination  of  President  Lincoln,  had  been 
received,  causing  a  profound  sensation.  The  Times 
says,  "  The  end  has  come  at  last,  and  the  great  Ameri- 
can war  is  virtually  closed  by  Lee's  surrender  of  the 
army  of  Virginia."  Notwithstanding  the  strong  sym- 
pathy felt  for  the  South  at  Liverpool,  the  intelligence  of 
Lee's  surrender  was  received  with  great  satisfaction, 
causing  increased  confidence  in  commercial  circles.  In 
the  House  of  Lords,  Earl  Russell,  and  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  Sir  George  Grey,  on  behalf  of  Lord  Palmer- 
ston,  gave  notice  that  they  would  on  the  first  prox. 
move  an  address  to  the  Queen  expressing  their  sorrow 
and  indignation  at  the  assassination  of  President  Lin- 
coln, and  praying  her  to  convey  that  expression  of  feel- 
ing to  the  American  government. 

Two  great  meetings  were  held  in  Liverpool,  which, 
after  appropriate  speeches  were  delivered,  adopted  reso- 
lutions expressive  of  horror  and  deep  sorrow  at  ihe 
assassination.  The  commercial  body  of  London  had 
adopted  similar  resolutions,  and  likewise  official  bodies 
in  various  towns  and  provinces. 

The  Americans  in  London  assembled  in  Grosvenor 
hotel  on  the  invitation  of  P.  Wood.  The  meeting  ad- 
journed till  the  1st,  when  Minister  Adams  will  preside 
at  a  mass  meeting  at  St.  James  Hall. 

The  Italian  Chamber  of  Deputies  has  adopted  an  ad- 
dress expressing  grief  at  President  Lincoln's  assassina- 
tion, and  the  chamber  has  been  draped  in  his  honor. 

Paris  letters  state  that  the  most  profound  and  univer- 
sal regret  and  indignation  is  expressed  there  at  the 
assassination.  The  Times  speaks  with  much  respect  of 
Secretary  Seward  who,  it  says,  has  creditably  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  Cabinet  by  moderate  counsels, 
and  expresses  the  hope  that  his  life  may  be  spared  at 
this  crisia-to  the  Union. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  hag  made  his  finan- 
cial statement  in  the  House  of  Commons.  It  shows  a 
surplus  of  nearly  £4,000,000.  He  proposes  to  reduce 
the  income  tax,  and  the  duties  on  tea  and  other  articles. 

The  Liverpool  cotton  market  was  active,  sales  of  the 
week  106,000  bales.  The  quotations  ranged  from  lAld. 
for  middling  uplands,  to  lid.  tor  fair  Orleans.  Sto'ck 
in  port  520,000  bales,  including  55,000  American. 
Breadstuffs  unchanged.    Consols,  90|. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


United  States. — The  late  Rebel  Government. — Jeffer- 
son Davis,  Benjamin,  Breckeni'idge  and  otlier  rebel 
officials,  were  at  Yorkville,  S.  C,  on  the  28th  ult.,  es- 
corted by  two  thousand  cavalry,  well  mounted.  They 
were  pursued  by  Gen.  Stoneman,  whose  forces  entered 
Yorkville  on  the  29th  ult. 

The  Assassination. — Presideut  Johnson  has  issued  a 
proclamation  offering  a  reward  of  $100,000  for  the  arrest 
of  Jefferson  Davis,  §25,000  for  Clement  C.  Clay,  $25,000 
for  Jacob  Thompson,  $25,000  for  George  N.  Sanders, 
§25,000  for  Beverly  Tucker,  and  $10,000  for  Wm.  0. 
Cleary,  late  clerk  of  C.  C.  Clay.  It  is  alleged  that  the 
plot  to  assassinate  the  late  President  was  incited,  con- 
certed and  procured  by  these  men.  It  is  reported  that 
Surratt,  one  of  the  assassins,  has  escaped  to  Canada. 
Secretary  Seward  has  continued  improving,  and  the 
condition  of  his  son  F.  Seward,  is  more  encouraging. 

Retrenchment  and  Peace  Prospects. — The  expenditures 
of  the  war  having  gone  on  increasing  until  they  bad 
reached  enormous  dimensions,  the  government  has  felt 
the  ira[jortancc  of  reducing  them  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
A  reduction  of  the  daily  expenses  of  the  coastwise  trans- 
port service  has  already  been  made  to  the  extent  of 
§35,000  per  day.  The  numerous  government  hospitals 
will  also  be  abandoned  as  fast  as  circumstances  will 
permit.  The  forces  employed  at  the  several  navy  yards 
and  in  the  manufacture  of  arms,  have  been  greatly 
diminished.  The  Mississippi  squadron,  which  at  one 
time  numbered  one  hundred  vessels,  is  being  reduced 
to  twenty-five.  Political  prisoners  have  been  generally 
discharged,  and  prisoners  of  war  are  being  liberated  on 
their  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance.  The  prisoners  are 
furnished  with  transportation  to  the  several  regions  of 
country  from  which  they  came.  A  large  number  of 
resignations  of  officers  are  now  daily  being  received  at 
the  War  and  Navy  Departments,  which  are  being  ac- 
cepted as  fast  as  received,  the  government  having  de- 
cided lo  reduce  the  land  and  naval  forces  as  speedily  as 
possible.  In  order  to  assist  in  reducing  the  expenses  of 
the  Quartermaster's  Department,  it  has  been  decided  to 
discharge  all  watchmen,  and  detail  enlisted  men  to  guard 
the  property  of  the  department.  The  War  Department 
has  ordered  to  be  pritfted  six  hundred  thousand  blank 
discharges,  on  parchment  paper,  with  a  large  number 
of  muster-out  rglls  and  other  papers,  for  the  coming  re- 
duction of  the  army.  It  is  expected  that  the  army  will 
be  reduced  to  four  corps,  consisting  of  not  more  than 
150,000  men,  a  large  part  of  whom  will  be  coloured 
troops. 

Submission  of  the  Rebels — Fiercely  and  obstinately  as 
the  rebels  prolonged  the  contest  until  all  hope  of  suc- 
cess left  them,  they  now  seem  disposed  to  acquiesce 
with  more  ready  submission  than  could  have  been  an- 
ticipated. Immediately  after  the  surrender  of  Lee's 
army.  Gen.  Lee  wrote  a  letter  to  Gen.  Johnston,  repre- 
eenting  that  fuuber  resistance  to  the  Union  armies 
would  be  in  vain,  and  urging  him  also  to  surrender, 
•without  reference  to  the  wishes  or  advice  of  Davis  and 
his  co-fugitives.  The  rebel  Gen.  Jones,  commanding  in 
Florida,  has  surrendered  all  his  forces  to  Gen.  Vogdes; 
and  in  the  West,  Jclf.  Thompson  surrendered  his  entire 
army  to  Capt.  Mitchell.  General  Kirby  Smith,  having 
command  of  the  rebel  troops  beyond  the  Mississippi,  has 
opened  negotirttions  with  Gen.  Pope.  It  is  supposed  he 
will  surrender  upon  the  same  terms  as  were  granted  to 
Gen.  Lee.  The  Richmond  IfViiy  states  that  Col.  Moseby 
took  leave  of  his  men  at  Salem,  Fautjuier  county,  Va., 
telliog  tbera  to  disband  and  return  to  their  homes. 
Moseby  himself  is  endeavouring  to  reach  Texas.  A  large 
portion  of  the  inhnbitanis  of  Richmond,  in  compliance 
with  an  order  of  General  Halleck,  have  taken  the  oath 
■of  iillegiauce.  The  mayor,  judges,  bank  oflicers  and 
most  of  tlie  physicians,  attorneys  and  other  professional 
men,  have  complied  with  the  order. 

Removal  of  Restrictions. — The  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
Bury  has  issued  in^-tructions  to  tlie  Collectors  of  Ports 
and  oilier  custom  oQicers,  in  accordance  with  the  orders 
of  the  President.  The  Secretary  of  War,  by  order  of 
the  President,  has  revoked  tlie  order  issued  in  18(32, 
prohibiting  the  exportation  of  amiaunitiou  and  arms, 
tind  bIso  the  order  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  horses,' 
mules  and  live  stock. 

Hanks  in  the  South. — In  the  organization  of  national 
banks  in  States  that  have  been  in  rebellion,  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency  will  require  from  applicants  who 
have  been  residents  in  those  States  during  the  rebellion, 
tho  oath  of  allegiance  to  be  filed  with  the  papers,  in 
order  that  it  may  appear  that  the  parlies  arc  not  under 
Buch  disabilities  ns  would  jirevcnt  the  granting  of  a 
franchise  to  them. 

Vtri/inia. — 'Itie  war  has  left  many  of  the  inhabitants  of 
this  Slate  in  sud  destitution.  Tbonsands  of  them  are 
preserved  from  starvation  only  by  the  supplies  of  food 
which  tho  United  Stales  commissaries  furnish  them. 


Great  numbers  of  the  farmers  are  said  to  be  without 

the  implements  or  seeds  necessary  to  do  their  planting. 
In  Richmond,  the  recruiting  of  coloured  troops  for  the 
United  States  army  has  been  stopped.  In  this  city 
trade  seems  to  be  reviving.  The  Richmond  Whiff  says, 
the  Central  Railroad  trains  are  now  running  to  Bum- 
pas's  Station,  forty-seven  miles  from  Richmond,  and 
will  soon  run  to  Eivanne  river,  in  Albermarle  county, 
niuety-five  miles.  The  Whig  speaks  of  the  energy  and 
alacrity  displayed  by  the  business  men,  in  their  efforts 
to  restore  the  trade  of  Richmond.  A  line  of  steamers 
runs  regularly  between  Norfolk  and  Richmond.  A 
national  bank  has  already  been  established,  and  has 
been  designated  as  a  depository  for  United  States  funds. 
Gen.  Lee  and  his  family  are  in  Richmond,  and  appear 
to  be  in  indigent  circumstances. 

North  Carolina. — The  rebel  army  has  been  disbanded, 
and  the  men  have  left  for  their  homes,  many  taking 
their  arms  with  them.  Gen.  Johnston  has  endeavored 
to  carry  out  the  terras  agreed  upon,  but  his  forces  be- 
came considerably  demoralized  in  the  interval  between 
the  first  and  second  agreement.  A  movement  is  on  foot 
to  reorganize  a  State  government.  By  command  of 
General  Sherman,  the  powder  mills  in  the  vicinity  of 
Raleigh  have  been  destroyed. 

Shermaii's  Army. — General  Sherman  has  arrived  at 
Washington,  and  will  mak*  Alexandria  his  head-quar- 
ters. The  chief  portion  of  the  army  will  march  from 
Raleigh  to  Richmond.  All  foraging  and  plunder  on  the 
route  are  forbidden.  The  army  of  the  Ohio,  commanded 
by  General  Schofield,  and  composed  of  the  Tenth  and 
twenty-third  Corps,  together  with  Kilpatrick's  cavalry, 
remains  in  North  Carolina.  Gen.  Schofield  is  now  vir- 
tually Military  Governor  of  the  State.  He  has  issued 
an  order  informing  the  people  that,  hj  virtue  of  the 
President's  proclamation,  all  the  negroes  are  now  free, 
and  that  it  will  be  the  duty  of  his  army  to  maintain 
their  freedom,  advising  their  employment  as  hired 
labourers  by  their  former  masters,  and  counselling  the 
emancipated  people  to  apply  themselves  to  habits  of  in- 
dustry. The  planters  generally  are  acquiescing  in  the 
new  order  of  things,  and  many  of  them  have  now  their 
late  slaves  working  for  them  for  wages. 

Georgia. — On  the  28th  ult..  General  Wilson's  cavalry 
column  arrived  at  Savannah.  They  left  Chickasaw, 
Alabara*,  on  the  22d  of  the  previous  month,  and  in  the 
interval  marched  over  650  miles,  through  Alabama  and 
Georgia,  defeating  the  rebels  in  many  engagements. 
Macon  was  left  under  the  protection  of  Union  troops. 
Gov.  Brown  was  at  Augusta,  endeavouring  to  get  up  a 
State  Convention  to  restore  the  State  to  the  Union.  The 
grain  crops  in  Georgia  promise  well,  but  little  cotton 
has  been  planted.  The  telegraph  now  works  from 
Washington  to  Macon,  and  other  lines  are  employed  in 
transmitting  official  intelligence  that  have  heretofore 
been  controlled  bv  the  rebels. 

Connecticut. — The  constitutional  amendment  abolish- 
ing slavery,  has  passed  both  branches  of  the  Legislature 
by  an  unanimous  vote. 

The  Mississippi  River. — There  is  another  serious  inun- 
dation on  the  lower  Mississi[)pi.  From  Tunica  landing 
to  Bayou  Sara,  the  country  was  completely'  under  water, 
the  river  in  some  places  being  from  thirty  to  forty  miles 
in  width. 

The  National  Panics. — It  apjiears  that  State  banks  are 
generally  availing  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  re- 
organizing their  institutions  as  national  banks.  These 
now  number  upwards  of  eleven  hundred,  with  an  aggre- 
gate capital  of  $265,000,000. 

The  Markets,  ^-c. — New  York. — American  gold  opened 
in  the  morning  at  142  and  closed  at  13T^.  U.  S.  six  per 
cents,  1881,  1 10  ;  do.  5-20,  lOaj-.  The  subscriptions  to 
the  7-30  loan  for  the  week  ending  on  the  (jth  inst., 
amounted  to  $40,387,100.  The  number  ol'lifty  dollars, 
one  hundred  dollars,  and  five  hundred  dollar  contribu- 
tions was  28,240.  Superfitje  Slate  flour  $0.50  a  $U.80. 
Shipping  Ohio,  $7.80  a  $8.10.  Baltimore  flour,  fair  to 
extra,  $7.75  a  $8.75.  Red  western  wheat,  $l.o7i  a 
$1.70  J  amber  do.  $1.72  J  a  $1.85  ;  white  Michigan,  §2.25. 
Oats,  50  a  52  cts.  tor  Canadian,  and  57  a  CO  for  western. 
Rye,  $1.  Yellow  and  mixed  corn,  $1.42  a  $1.45.  Merino 
wool,  full  blood,  70  a  74  cts. ;  Saxony  do.,  75  a  77  cts.; 
native  and  }  merino  G4  a  07  cts.  .Middlings  cotton,  .')7  a 
58  cts.  Philadelphia. — Superfine  Hour,  $7  a  $7.50. 
Prime  red  wheat,  $1.90  a  $2^  while,  §2.10  a  §2.25. 
Rye,  $1.25.  Yellow  corn,  $1.30  a  $1.32.  Oats,  07  a  08 
CIS.  The  offerings  of  beef  cattle  reached  about  1300 
head,  prices  ranged  at  $12  a  $14  for  common,  §15  a 
$17  fair  lo  good,  and  $18  a  §20  the  100  lb.  net  for 
prime  and  extra.  Hog:;  sold  at  from  $12  to  $15  the  100 
lbs.  net.  Sheep  at  8J  a  cts.  per  lb.  gross  for  clipped, 
and  10  a  11  cts.  per  lb.  for  wool  sheep.  Mortality  in 
this  city  last  week,  282,  including  21  deaths  and  inter- 
ments of  soldiers. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  Alice  Ann  Bradley,  Pa.,  $2,  to  No.  J 
vol.  39  ;  from  Sarah  Upton,  for  William  Griffin,  N.  "1 
$2,  to  No.  37,  vol.  39,  and  Robert  Burton,  Pa.,  $3, 
No.  10,  vol.  40. 

Received  from  Alfred  King,  Ledyard,  N.  Y.,  $25,  f 
the  relief  of  the  Freedmen.    Also  from  members 
Pennsville  Monthly  Meeting,  Ohio,  $60  for  Friends 
N.  Carolina,  and  $11,  from  B.  Knowles,  for  the  Freedmt 


•     WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 

A  Friend  to  act  as  Governess  will  be  wanted  at  tl 
commencement  of  the  next  Session. 

Application  may  be  made  to  Elizabeth  Peirson.  K 
448  Fifth  street;  Hannah  Snowdon,  Haddonfield,  N.  J 
Elizabeth  C.  Scattergood,  West  Chester,  Pa.  ;  Beulah 
Hacker,  316  So.  Fourth  street. 

Fourth  month  25th,  1865. 

WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL.  i 
Two  Assistant  Teachers  will  be  wanted  on  the  Boi 

side,  to  enter  on  their  duties  at  the  commencement  , 

next  Session. 

Application  may  be  made  to  Joseph  Scattergoc 

No.  413  Spruce  street;  or  to  Jeremiah  Hacker,  No.  3 

South  Fourth  Street,  Philadelphia. 

FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

NEAR  FBANKFOED,  (TWENTY-THIRD  WARD,  PHILADELPHI 

Physician  and  Superintendent, — Joshua  H.  Worthii 
TON,  M.  D. 

Application  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  may 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  to  Charles  Ellis,  C1( 
of  the  Board  of  Managers,  No.  637  Market  Street,  Phi 
delphia,  or  to  any  other  Member  of  the  Board. 


Died,  on  the  1st  of  10th  mo.  1864,  at  the  residence 
his  parents,  in  East  Fallowfield,  Chester  county,  F 
Asahel  W.  Cooper,  eldest  son  of  James  P.  and  Susan 
J.  Cooper,  in  the  24th  year  of  his  age.  This  dear  you 
man,  when  in  the  vigor  of  health,  and  full  enjoyment 
active  life,  was  seized  with  a  lingering  illness,  the  lat 
stage  of  which  was  attended  with  much  sufFerii 
Through  divine  help  he  was  enabled  to  bear  it  w 
christian  patience  and  resignation,  not  allowing  a 
complaint  to  escape  his  lips,  appearing  to  receive  all 
coming  from  a  merciful  heavenly  parent,  for  which 
felt  thankful;  saying,  if  it  was  His  will  he  would  i 
have  it  otherwise  if  he  could,  and  that  he  was  glad 
his  afflictions,  for  they  were,  or  at  least  ought  to  b« 
means  of  turning  his  mind  to  serious  thoughtfuln« 
He  spoke  of  the  many  blessings  he  was  favoured  wl 
and  his  own  unworthiness.  He  enumerated  a  number 
what  many  would  think  small  matters  wherein  he  thou) 
he  had  erred  through  unwatchfulness,  and  for  which'* 
had  experienced  great  sorrow,  and  desired  forgiveni  j 
He  also  felt  that  he  had  been  too  mindful  of  his  outw  ; 
appearance,  and  lamented  the  precious  time  wastec  i 
that  way,  which  ought  to  have  been  employed  pro  , 
ably  ;  saying,  "  Oh  what  a  pity  I  Oh  if  1  had  my  tiraf'> 
live  over  again  how  differently  it  would  be:"  be  surt  ^ 
have  my  coffin  made  plain,  and  invite  ray  friends  to  '  i 
funeral.    Thus  through  mercy  experiencing  that  ch  |  ' 
tianity  leads  into  great  circumspection  and  simplici :  | 
and  he  felt  that  his  peace  was  concerned  in  his  showi. 
it  thus  to  the  world.    He  said  there  had  always  b 
that  present  with  him,  when  temptations  presen  i 
which  had  kept  him  out  of  gross  evil,  for  which  he  '  i 
thankful.    On  one  expressing  to  him  a  hope  that  ' 
would  be  well  with  him  in  the  end,  he  replied,  '  .  i 
hoped  so,  but  that  it  would  all  be  in  mercy,  and  i 
through  any  merit  of  his."    He  very  feelingly  spok  : 
the  pride  that  had  got  nuto  our  religious  Society,  ;^ 
said  he  believed  there  were  some  rightly  concer  J 
members  in  the  meeting  to  which  he  belonged,  and  l|l  j 
the  longer  he  lived  the  more  he  saw  the  need  of  atte'- 1 
Ing  religious  meetings.    His  mind  seemed  clothed  vli  i 
universal  love,  and  the  latter  part  of  his  time  he  def :  ■ 
to  be  in  the  quiet,  a|)pearing  very  ibotightful ;  and  w  ' 
he  had  lo  communicate  was  with  reverence,  as  fee  : 
the  truth  of  that  injunction,  "  Let  every  one  that  uan,L 
the  name  of  Christ  depart  from  iniquity."    Not  long  !•  i 
fore  his  departure  he  solemnly,  and  with  a  serene  co.i- 
tenance,  took  leave  of  the  family,  and  shortly  after  i-  ' 
peared  to  be  engaged  in  jirayer,  the  words  Lord  Ji  ^ 
being  distinctly  heard,  whose  divine  presence 
doubtless,  in  great  condescension,  near  for  his  suppi 
and  we  feel  a  well  grounded  hope  that  all  is  well  ^  li 
him. 

 ,  on  the  14th  of  3d  mo.  1865,  Mary,  wifsf 

Joseph  Elkintou,  aged  nearly  71  years,  an  esti  e  'd 
member  of  the  Southern  District  Monthly  MettiuLof 
Philadelphia. 
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From  tlie  "  Leisure  Hour." 

The  Peking  Gazette. 

(Concluded  from  page  292.) 

A  remarkable  instance  of  the  effect  of  the  me- 
jorials  submitted  by  these  censors  to  the  sover- 
tn,  or,  as  in  the  case  about  to  be  related,  the 
-;ency,  in  altering  the  destiny  of  the  nation, 
y  be  cited.  'On  the  death  of  the  late  Emperor 
en-Feng — a  wretched  debauchee,  who  fled  from 
king  when  it  was  captured  by  the  English  and 
''Jj  ■ench  allied  armies — a  Council  of  Eegency  was 
pointed  to  govern,  as  the  successor  was  a  youth 
ven  years  old.  This  council  was  composed  of 
^eterate  enemies  to  the  allies,  and  they  contem- 
ned fresh  intrigues  and  wars  against  them, 
mediately,  a  censor  named  Tung-yuan-shun 
imorialized  the  empress  dowager,  stating  that, 
consequence  of  the  success  of  the  allies,  a  new 
iolitjler  of  things  had  taken  place  in  the  annals  of 
'Hi  empire,  and  that,  for  the  future,  "Practice 
''j'>Duld  be  guided  by  circumstances" — an  innova- 
1,  tiiD  of  doctrine  unparalleled  in  the  conservative 
i  ll  f  licy  of  China.  However,  the  views  of  this  re- 
■I  f  mer  had  such  weight  with  the  empress  and  the 
'  loeased  emperor's  brother,  Prince  Kung,  that 
,  tay  seized  the  reins  of  government,  and  in  a 
.,,3  nth  after  deposed,  strangled,  and  decapitated 
(»3i'ry  member  of  the  anti-reform  council.  So 
ditib  it,  by  the  arguments  and  representations  of  this 
d  censor,  a  complete  revolution  occurred  in  the 
"fj'^  rernment  of  the  State,  favorable  to  British  and 
njlOier  nations,  which  happily  exists  to  the  present 
rMifi^.  A  minute  account  of  how  this  coup  d'  etat 
littne  to  pass,  not  omitting  the  most  trifling  de- 
ls, was  published  in  2'he  Peking  Gazette  of  the 
le ;  which  is  more  authentic  in  relating  the  true 
tory  of  that  important  .event  than  all  that  has 
nspired  concerning  the  coup  d'  etat  of  1848  in 
lince,  which  established  the  present  imperial 
e  on  the  ruins  of  republicanism.  Our  limited 
"*|)ice  precludes  us  from  furnishing  the  reader 
j^'^J  'h  the  decrees  upon  that  occasion ;  but  a  recent 
jijlspract  from  an  ordinance  against  the  use  of 
aiKfDl  um  will  serve  to  show  the  character  of  the 
jiiiisicles  in  the  Gazette  : 

t-H  "  Wang-ching-yun,  a  censor,  has  prayed  us 
*Jl  it  we  should  enforce  restrictions  on  officers  of 
jjj^  ranks,  soldiers,  and  scholars  using  opium.  He 
,i£(  I  nfully  opens  out  the  growth  of  the  vice  of 
;iiEo  um-smoking  among  the  above  classes,  and 
*'  D  kes  an  earnest  appeal  for  some  effective  injunc- 
t  a  being  enforced  to  secure  the  limit  of  its  use 
ong  them.  What  he  has  laid  before  us  is  cer- 
{([ti^aly  a  point  of  vast  importance.    As  to  the 


drug  itself,  though  the  prohibitions  on  it  have 
been  relaxed,  yet  the  prevalence,  and  the  growth 
of  its  irregular  use  to  so  very  large  an  extent, 
must  have  no  little  bearing  and  influence  upon 
the  customs  and  tone  of  society.    Our  civil  and 
military  officers  respectively  have  their  posts  to 
fill  ;  but  if  night  be  turned  into  day,  and  every 
duty  be  performed  with  irregularity,  what  proba- 
bility is  there  that  the  affairs  of  State  can  be  con- 
ducted as  they  should  be,  with  vigor  and  prompt- 
ness ?    Our  literati  have  to  put  forward  every 
effort  in  colleges  and  classes,  gradually  rising 
until  they  appear  on  the  roll  of  men  competent  to 
occupy  official  posts.    But  if  the  educational  ele- 
ments are  allowed  to  grow  recklessly  and  wildly, 
where  is  the  hope  of  converting  such  into  good 
material  ?    Our  soldiers,  to  be  men  of  pluck  in 
the  army,  ought  to  be  thoroughly  expert  in  war- 
fare ;  but  if  their  energy  flags  and  becomes  feeble, 
and  their  skill  in  arms  falls  into  disuse,  will  it  be 
possible  for  them  to  keep  their  places  in  battle 
array  and  overpower  a  strong  enemy?  Now,  just 
as  we  are  instructing  our  officers  to  be  vigilant  in 
their  respective  duties  and  in  reforming  our  sol- 
diery, why  should  they  be  allowed  to  tyrannize 
over  themselves,  or  to  abandon  themselves  to  ruin, 
for  want  of  further  and  distinct  prohibitions  as  to 
the  indulgence  complained  of?  Accordingly,  we 
prescribe  hencetorth  (without  interfering  with 
the  commonalty  availing  themselves  of  the  altered 
code  on  this  score)  that  our  officers,  scholars,  and 
troops  shall  continue  under  the  same  prohibition 
heretofore  existing  as  to  opium-smoking ;  and  we 
require  that  the  heads  of  the  civil,  military,  and 
educational  departments  do  keep  strict  watch  on 
this  head.    Any  offenders  must  be  immediately 
punished  with  severity  and  reported  for  degrada- 
tion ;  and,  in  hope  that  by  strenuous  efforts  we 
may  revive  the  declining  morals  of  the  day,  no 
indulgence  shall  be  granted  to  connivance  in  any 
shape;  and  thus  we  shall  maintain  our  dignity 
and  majesty.   Respect  this  !"    We  may  remark, 
en  passant,  that  the  great  Napoleon  issued  a  simi- 
lar decree  relative  to  the  excessive  tobacco-smok- 
ing among  the  civil  and  military  departments  of 
the  State. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  observed  that, 
excepting  the  reference  to  the  censor  as  the  source 
of  information,  the  general  tenor  of  a  Chinese  im- 
perial edict  is  similar  to  the  decrees  and  ordi- 
nances of  European  governments,  and  issued  in 
the  name  of  the  emperor,  as  ours  are  in  the  name 
of  the  queen.  But  while  in  this  country  this  is 
only  a  fiction  of  the  law,  in  China,  when  a  talent- 
ed emperor  occupies  the  throne,  many  of  these 
edicts  are  the  bona  fide  production  of  the  mon- 
arch, who  frequently  gives  vent,  through  the 
pages  of  The  Peking  Gazette,  to  his  hopes  and 
fears,  his  joys  and  sorrows,  respecting  the  social 
as  well  as  the  political  state  of  his  subjects.  Not- 
withstanding a  vast  deal  of  grandiloquism  and  in- 
sincerity which  clothes  these  productions  of  the 
"  vermilion  pencil,"  as  they  are  characterized 
from  other  writings,  there  is  something  grand  in 
the  patriarchal  meaning  they  bear  that  the  "em- 
peror is  the  father  of  his  people."  At  one  time 
he  mourns  with  some  tribes  in  the  iar  west  of  his 


dominions  near  Thibet  who  have  suffered  by  a 
landslip  which  has  buried  their  flocks  and  many 
of  their  people,  and  relieves  the  survivors  from 
all  taxes  during  their  lives;  at  another  time  he 
rejoices  with  the  husbandmen  in  the  rice  pro- 
vinces that  there  has  been  an  abundant  harvest, 
enjoining  them  to  return  thanks  in  the  temples 
for  the  mercies  showered  upon  them ;  again,  he 
issues  his  maledictions  against  the  Taiping  rebels, 
who  have  devastated  the  most  fertile  provinces  of 
his  dominions,  reducing  their  industrious  inhabi- 
tants to  want  and  misery,  and  rescinds  all  taxes 
to  be  levied  on  them,  until  prosperity  shall  again 
bless  the  land ;  and,  lastly,  he  rewards  his  brave 
soldiers  who  have  overcome  the  insurrectionists 
that  laid  waste  the  country,  as  in  the  following 
translation  of  a  recent  extract  from  The  Peking 
Gazette,  issued  after  the  capture  of  the  ancient 
city  of  Nanking : 

"  The  San  Meng  Mongolian  Cavalry,  from  the 
time  they  were  first  led  against  the  insurgents  by 
San-ko-lin-sin  to  the  present  day,  have  constantly 
been  in  action,  and  their  efforts  have  in  all  cases 
been  crowned  with  success.  For  very  many  years 
the  exploits  of  these  troops  have  been  very  noble, 
and  thus  honor  was  acquired  in  several  provinces. 
In.the  broiling  heat  of  summer  and  the  chilling 
cold  of  winter  they  alike  exerted  themselves  :  yet 
the  above-mentioned  high  officer  has  recommend- 
ed extremely  few  of  the  men  and  officers  under 
his  command  for  posts  of  importance.  This, 
doubtless,  resulted  from  the  extreme  care  he  took 
to  avoid  the  slightest  misrepresentation.  Now 
that  Nanking  has  been  taken,  we  are  anxious  to 
bestow  our  marks  of  approbation  on  every  private 
soldier.    They  are  most  certainly,  therefore,  en- 
titled to  the  highest  reward,  and  to  have  the  cup 
of  favor  filled  to  overflowing.    Moreover,  as  to 
the  mandarins  employed  in  San-ko-lin-sin's  camp, 
we  request  him  carefully  to  pick  out  the  most 
distinguished  and  recommend  them  for  promotion, 
waiting  for  our  orders  as  to  the  marks  of  distinc- 
tion to  be  bestowed.  To  the  soldiers  in  the  camp 
the  sum  of  ten  thousand  taels  is  granted,  to  be 
distributed  by  the  commissariat  officers,  in  order 
to  show  our  approbation  and  sympathy.    To  sum 
up,  when  the  empire  is  completely  pacified,  we 
shall  be  at  a  loss  to  find  adequate  rewards  to 
shower  on  our  devoted  followers.  Bespect  this !" 

The  reigning  emperor,  Tung  Chee,  being  a 
minor,  as  already  stated,  and  now  in  his  thirteenth 
year  only,  attending  to  his  studies  under  the 
wisest  tutors  of  the  realm,  the  decrees  quoted  are 
not  the  production  of  his  juvenile  vermilion  pen- 
cil. They  emanate  from  the  Court  of  Regency,'' 
consisting  of  Prince  Kung,  his  uncle,  the  empress,^ 
his  mother,  and  the  empress  dowager,  the  first 
wife  of  his  father  without  issue.  The  prince  is  a 
man  of  high  attainments  and  liberal  principles, 
as  may  be  perceived  by  the  tone  of  the  edicts; 
still,  he  is  bound  to  interpret  the  "  signs  of  the 
times,"  according  to  the  superstitious  antecedents 
of  Chinese  history.  We  finish  our  extracts  of 
The  Peking  Gazette  with  a  characteristic  decree 
illustrative  of  the  whole  fabric  of  Chinese  ethics, 
framed,  no  doubt,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
ladies  and  some  sage  censor,  which  maintains  the 
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superstitions  of  the  darkest  ages  in  Europe,  and 
reads  like  a  literary  production  of  the  remotest 
antiquity  suddenly  vivified  in  the  middle  of  thi^ 
matter-uf-fact  scientific  nineteenth  century.  The 
appearance  of  the  comet,  and  the  prevalence  of 
cholera,  referred  to,  occurred  during  the  residence 
of  the  writer  in  China,  when  the  awful  devasta- 
tion caused  by  the  latter  scourge  was  well  qualified 
to  give  the  mysterious  edict  all  the  effect  intended 
among  the  native  population ;  and  the  number  of 
sudden  deaths  from  this  cause  among  the  foreign 
community  at  Shanghai,  where  he  was  resident, 
filled  many  a  heart  with  feelings  of  dread  and 
sorrow  : 

"  We  have  come  to  the  throne  of  this  great 
empire,  and  have  received  authority  over  it.  We 
respectfully  receive  the  assistance  of  the  gracious 
empresses  dowager,  who  littend  the  deliberation 
on  public  afl'airs.  We  have  diligently  sought  the 
proper  mode  of  rule,  and  have  been  assisted  by 
the  great  princes  of  the  court.  Xhe  present  times 
and  afl'airs  are  full  of  difficulty,  and  all  officials 
are  anxious  that  the  best  men  should  be  appointed 
to  fill  offices  in  the  State,  and  are  arduously  exert- 
ing themselves  to  govern  rightly,  and  bring  down 
Heaven's  favor.  Now,  on  the  15th  day  of  the 
7th  moon,  at  night,  there  were  seen  many  stars 
darting  towards  the  southwest,  and  on  the  25th 
there  was  seen  a  comet  in  the  northwest.  These 
appearances  in  the  heavens  did  not  come  for  noth- 
ing, and  for  two  months  the  city  has  been  over- 
run by  cholera.  Though  we  are  still  youthful, 
we  are  deeply  afraid,  and  have  received  from  the 
dowagers  their  united  opinions,  that  these  fright- 
ful occurrences  in  the  heavens  and  amongst  the 
people  must  be  caused  by  some  defect  in  our 
government.  All  the  officials  are  alike  in  fear, 
and  examine  their  conduct  in  order  to  rectify 
their  faults.  Since  our  accession  we  have  ever 
sought  good  advice,  and  have  taken  care  to  ex- 
tract good  advice  from  other  officials  of  the  empire 
when  they  have  had  occasion  to  memorialize  us. 
But  we  fear  that,  in  the  multitude  of  our  affairs, 
and  the  great  extent  of  our  empire,  there  may  be 
some  defect  that  has  escaped  our  notice,  and  of 
which  the  court  has  not  heard,  that  the  officers, 
in  memorializing,  have  been  deterred  from  speak- 
ing their  mind  from  fear  of  giving  offence,  and 
have  not  told  the  facts  of  the  case.  Therefore  we 
on  purpose  i.ssue  an  edict  ordering  that  all  officials, 
great  and  small,  should  with  their  whole  heart 
consider  whether  there  be  any  shortcomings  in 
the  great  and  important  affairs  of  our  government; 
should  honestly  expose  them,  and  not  hide  them ; 
should  not  keep  back  anything  as  unimportant  or 
trivial,  and  should  obey  Heaven  ia  reality  and  uot 
in  name  only.  At  present  we  are  in  painfu 
anxiety  as  to  the  many  troubles  all  around  us;  we 
and  our  officials  must  diligently  fulfil  our  public 
and  private  duties,  and,  taking  warning  from  these 
appearances  in  the  finuameut,  entreat  Heaven's 
favor.    Respect  this !" 


For  "  The  Friend." 

The  following  epistle  to  parents  concerning  the 
education  of  children  (written  by  Hannah  Car- 
penter, who  deoea.sed  tlio  24th  of  Fifth  montli, 
1728,  in  the  83d  year  of  her  age)  manifesting  her 
pious  regard  for  the  youth,  and  her  anxiety  for 
the  increase  and  prosperity  of  the  church  of  Christ, 
coDtaiued  such  excellent  advice,  that  I  was  in- 
duced to  copy  it  for  insertion  in  "The  Friend," 
if  approved. 

"  Upon  the  4th  day  of  the  Fourth  month,  I 
was  drawn  forth  to  wait  on  the  Lord,  and  as  I 
was  waiting,  the  consideration  of  my  dear  chil- 
dren whom  the  Lord  had  taken  to  himself  in  their 
inaooeucy,  came  before  me,  and  my  soul  blessed 


his  holy  name  for  his  great  love  towards  them  and 
me,  in  that  they  are  gone  to  their  rest  and  shall 
never  partake  of  those  exercises  and  sorrows  which 
they  do  who  reuiain  in  the  world.  Then  uiy  soul 
was  poured' forth  before  the  Lord  for  those  that 
remain,  that  as  they  grow  up  in  years,  they  may 
grow  in  grace,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  I  would  rather  follow 
them  to  their  graves  whilst  they  are  young,  than 
that  they  should  live  to  the  dishonour  of  his 
worthy  name. 

"  Then  a  more  general  and  weighty  concern 
also  came  upon  me  for  Friend's  children  who  are 
grown  up,  and  do  not  come  under  the  yoke,  nor 
bear  the  cross.  Oh  !  the  cry  that  ran  through  my 
soul;  and  in  the  anguish  and  bitterness  of  my 
spirit  I  said.  Lord,  what  wilt  thou  do  with  Friends' 
children  when  we  are  gone  off  the  stage  of  this 
world  ?  Wilt  thou  raise  up  children  (in  thy 
church)  and  not  those  of  believing  parents  ?  And 
this  was  the  word  that  livingly  sprung  up  in  my 
soul.  They  reject  my  counsel,  and  cast  my  law 
behind  their  backs,  and  will  have  none  of  my  re- 
proofs, and  though  my  hand  be  stretched  forth 
all  the  day  long,  yet  they  will  not  hear,  but  go 
after  their  own  hearts'  lust  Then  I  said  in  my 
heart.  Lord  are  they  all  so?  The  answer  was. 
There  are  some  who  are  innocent,  whom  I  will 
bless  with  a  blessing  from  me,  and  they  shall  shine 
forth  to  ray  praise.  And  now,  oh  !  Friends  !  that 
you  may  abide  in  the  innocent  life,  and  so  you 
may  feel  the  blessing  of  the  Lord  daily  to  descend 
upon  you.  But  for  you  that  '  reject  the  counsel  of 
the  Lord,  and  cast  his  law  behind  your  backs  and 
will  have  none  of  his  reproofs,'  which  are  sorrow- 
ful sayings  concerning  you  who  are  the  children 
of  believing  parents,  you  who  are  under  the  pro- 
fession of  the  Truth,  which  will  do  you  no  good, 
unless  you  return  unto  the  Lord,  I  desire  you 
may  all  return  unto  him,  whilst  the  day  of  a  long 
suffering  God  lasteth.  But  if  you  still  reject  the 
counsel  of  the  Lord,  and  the  many  faithful  warn- 
ings you  have  had,  how  will  you  answer  it  in  the 
day  when  he  cometh,  '  to  render  unto  every  one 
according  to  their  deeds  ?' 

"  Something  further  is  with  me  to  parents  of 
children.  Dear  Friends,  you  that  have  been  con- 
vinced of  God's  unchangeable  truth,  and  have 
known  the  work  and  operation  of  it,  working  out 
and  bringing  down  that  which  was  of  a  contrary 
nature  to  it.  Oh  1  that  we  may  all  abide  faithful 
in  his  work,  and  retain  our  integrity  to  the  Lord, 
then  let  our  breathing  cries  and  prayers  be  offered 
up  to  the  Lord  for  our  children,  that  he  would  be 
pleased  to  look  down  in  mercy  upon  them,  and 
visit  them  as  he  did  our  souls.  But  as  David 
said,  '  If  I  regard  iniquity  in  my  heart,  the  Lord 
will  not  hear  me;'  so  I  desire  we  may  all  be  clear 
in  our  offerings  before  the  Lord,  that  he  may 
smell  a  sweet  savour  from  them. 

"  Dear  Friends,  what  is  here  written  is  with 
great  caution,  knowing  that  I  have  children  of 
my  own,  and  that  many  honest  parents  have  had 
bad  children,  which  is  no  small  exercise  ;  but  if 
we  keep  faithful  to  the  Lord,  and  discharge  our 
duty  to  them  by  precept  and  example,  we  shall 
be  clear  of  them  in  the  sight  of  God.  There- 
fore, Friends,  faithfulness  is  the  word  that  runs 
through  me,  not  only  for  our  own  souls,  but  for 
our  children's  also;  that  a  generation  may  grow 
up  to  his  praise  in  this  part  of  the  world,  when 
our  heads  are  laid  in  the  dust.  Great  and  mani- 
fold have  been  the  love  and  mercy  of  God  towards 
us,  the  consideration  of  which,  many  tiiues  hath 
deeply  affected  my  mind.  It  was  he  by  his  power 
who  reached  unto  us,  and  brought  a  concern  upon 
us  in  our  native  land;  and  I  believe  that  many 
had  as  clear  a:  call  to  leave  their  native  country^ 


as  some  of  old  had,  which  caused  many  days  and 
nights  of  sore  travail  and  exercise  before  the  Lord, 
and  no  ease  could  we  have  but  in  giving  up  life 
and  all  to  Him,  saying,  '  Lord  do  what  thou  wilt 
with  us,  only  let  thy  presence  preserve  us.'  And 
to  his  praise  we  can  say,  he  has  been  with  us  since 
we  came  to  this  country,  and  preserved  us  through 
many  and  various  exercises,  both  inwardly  and 
outwardly. 

"  And  now  that  which  lies  on  our  parts  I  da 
sire  may  be  considered  by  us  all,  that  so  suitable 
returns  may  be  made  to  the  Lord,  by  walking  in 
humility  and  godly  fear  before  him;  that  so  we 
may  be  good  patterns,  by  keeping  our  places  '  To 
the  praise  of  him  who  hath  called  us,'  for  he  is 
worthy  forevermore.    And,  Friends,  something 
more  is  with  me  which  I  thought  to  omit,  but 
find  I  cannot  well  do  it ;  that  is,  concerning  ouiU 
children,  that  we  be  very  careful  while  they  arc 
young,  that  we  suffer  them  not  to  wear  such 
things  that  Truth  allows  not;  and  though  it  maj 
be  said,  they  are  but  little  things  and  well  enough 
for  children,  yet  we  find,  that  when  they  arf 
grown  up,  it  is  hard  for  them  to  leave  them  offj 
which  it  may  be,  if  they  had  not  been  used  wbei 
young,  would  not  have  been  expected  when  growiji 
up.  So  I  desire  we  may  all  be  clear  in  ourselves 
and  keep  our  children  out  of  the  fashions  antf 
customs  of  this  world.    And  Oh  !  that  we  wen 
all  of  one  heart  and  mind  in  these  and  otlieA^, 
things;  then  would  the  work  of  the  Lord  go  o\ 
easily,  which  is  the  sincere  desire  of  your  frieQ(j(  jj 
Hannah  Carpenter." 


HI 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Having  read  an  interesting  pamphlet  publish^ 
by  the  Tract  Association  of  this  city,  and  whij 
not  wishing  to  derogate  in  the  least  from  t^ 
general  scope  and  intention  of  the  publishers,  ao; 
not  disposed  to  question  the  truth  that  Divii|, 
Providence  does  interpose  his  protection  in  man, 
cases  of  danger  and  difficulty,  I  have  been  reaA 
to  question  the  propriety  of  Jacob  Goff's  contino 
ing  to  live  at  his  residence  and  supply  food  an  ^ 
money  to  the  rebels,  from  whence  they  issued  j  jj 
kill  and  murder  his  neighbours.  It  may  be  sal 
they  took  it  by  violence?  but  did  uot  his  wij 
bake  bread  and  provide  them  food  voluntarily  t 
it  were;  and  did  he  not  eventually  lose  his  Hi 
from  the  suffering  he  underwent.  The  questio 
is,  was  he  called  upon  to  do  all  this?  and  is  iti 
good  example  to  hold  up  to  others.    I  think  nc 


Self-Help.  ^ 

(Continued  from  page  iSH.) 
INDUSTRY  AND  THE  ENGLISH  PEERAGE 

Practical  industry,  wisely  and  vigorously  a| 
plied,  never  fails  of  success.  It  carries  a  mt 
onward,  and  upward,  brings  out  his  individual  e\ 
racter,  and  powerfully  stimulates  the  action 
others.  All  may  not  rise  equally,  yet  each,  on  t) 
whole,  very  much  according  to  his  deserl 
"Though  all  cannot  live  on  the  piazza,"  as  the  Tb 
can  proverb  has  it,  "  every  one  may  feel  t]  j 
sun."  ^ 

We  have  already  referred  to  some  illustrio 
Commoners  raised  from  humble  to  elevated  po 
tions  by  the  power  of  application  and  indu.str| 
and  we  might  point  to  even  the  Peerage  itself  | 
affording  equally  instructive  examples.  One  reas 
why  the  peerage  of  England  has  succeeded  so 
in  retaining  its  vigor  and  elasticity,  arises  frt 
the  fact  that,  unlike  the  peerages  of  other  cou 
tries,  it  has  been  fed  from  time  to  time  by  t 
best  industrial  blood  of  the  country — the  vt 
"  liver,  heart,  and  brain  of  Britain."  Like  t 
fabled  Autaeos,  it  has  been  invigorated  and 
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•eshed  by  frequently  touching  its  mother  earth, 
lid  mingling  freely  with  that  most  ancient  order 
r  nobility, — the  working  order  ;  as  Lord  Chester- 
Did  inferentially  admitted  it  to  be  when  he  placed 
the  first  of  his  pedigree,  "  Adam  de  Stanhope, 
-Eve  de  Stanhope." 

The  blood  of  all  men  doubtless  flows  from 
"  (ually  remote  sources  ;  and  the  proximate  roots 
most  families  in  this  country,  not  many  centu- 
38  ago,  closely  intermingled  in  the  common  Teu- 
hic  stock  from  which  we  derive  our  origin.  The 
and  pervading  features  of  the  race, — industry, 
ergy,  and  the  spirit  of  independence, — have 
■er  remained  the  same.    To  this  day  the  adven- 
rous  daring  of  the  Vikings  crops  out  from  time 
time  in  our  common  soldiers  and  sailors,  as  in 
e  aristocratic  officers  who  lead  them ;  and  the 
5'  me  noble  spirit  looks  out  from  under  the  peas- 
t's  garb  as  well  as  the  peer's  ermine. 
Besides,  there  has  been  a  constant  rising  and 
ling  in  society  going  on, — new  families  taking 
B  place  of  the  old,  which  have  subsided  in  many 
388  into  the  ranks  of  the  common  people.  The 
"!  n\  wars  and  rebellions  ruined  theold  nobility,  and 
parsed  their  families,  but  did  not  destroy  them, 
ley  became  farmers,  mechanics,  and  laborers, — 
ogling  again  with  the  great  industrial  race  from 
"  lich  they  had  originally  sprung.    Thus,  not 
my  years  since,  the  representative  of  the  earl- 
m  of  Mar  was  discovered  in  the  person  of  a 
>orer  in  a  Northumberland  coal-pit;  and  at  this 
it  is  understood  that  the  lineal  representative 
Simon  de  Montfort,  England's  premier  baron, 
1  saddler  in  Tooley  Street.    Hugh  Miller,  when 
rking  as  a  stone  mason  near  Edinburgh,  was 
ved  by  a  hodman,  who  was  one  of  the  numer- 
claimants  for  the  earldom  of  Crauford, — all 
it  was  wanted  to  establish  his  claim  beine;  a 
ssing  marriage  certificate  ;  and  while  the  work 
s  going  on,  the  cry  resounded  from  the  walls 
ny  times  in  the  day,  of — "  John,  Yearl  Crau- 
d,  bring  us  anither  hod  0'  lime." 
The  great  bulk  of  our  peerage  is  comparatively 
dern,  so  far  as  the  titles  go ;  but  it  is  not  the  less 
ble  that  it  has  been  recruited  to  so  large  an  extent 
im  the  ranks  of  honorable  industry.    In  olden 
les,  the  wealth  and  commerce  of  London,  con- 
cted  as  it  was  by  energetic  and  enterprising 
0,  was  a  prolific  source  of  peerages.    Thus,  the 
Idom  of  Cornwallis  was  founded  by  Thomas 
rnwallis,  the  Cheapside  merchant;  that  of  Es- 
c  by  William  Capel,  the  draper;  and  that  of  Cra- 
1  by  William  Craven,  the  merchant  tailor.  The 
dern  Earl  of  Warwick  is  not  descended  from 
le  Kingmaker,"  but  from  William  Greville,the 
ol-stapler,  whilst  the  modern  dukes  of  North- 
iberland  find  their  head,  not  in  the  Percies,  but 
Hugh  Smithson,  a  respectable  London  apothe- 
•y.    The  founders  of  the  families  of  Dartmouth, 
dnor,  Ducie,  and  Pomfret,  were  respectively  a 
nner,  a  silk  manufacturer,  a  merchant  tailor, 
o'-lji  a  Calais  merchant;  whilst  the  founders  of  the 
rages  of  Tankerville,  Dromer,  and  Coventry, 
re  mercers.    The  ancestors  of  Earl  Romney, 
1  Lord  Dudly  and  Ward,  were  goldsmiths  and 
ellers ;  and  Lord  Dacres  was  a  banker  in  the 
e  of  Charles  L,  as  Lord  Overstone  is  in  that  of 
ctoria.    Edward  Osborne,  the  founder  of  the 
c  kedom  of  Leeds,  was  apprentice  to  William 
liwet,  a  rich  clothworker  on  London  Bridge, 
'(lose  only  daughter  he  courageously  rescued 
f  m  drowning,  by  leaping  into  the  Thames  after 
1  r,  and  eventually  married.    Among  other  peer- 
a  js  founded  by  trade,  are  those  of  Eitzwilliam, 
^  igh,  Petre,  Cowper,  Darnley,  Hill,  and  Carring- 
|i.    The  founders  of  the  houses  of  Foley  and 
(rmanby  were  remarkable  men  in  many  respects, 
Id,  as  furuishing  striking  examples  of  energy  of 
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character,  the  story  of  their  lives  is  especial  wor- 
thy of  preservation. 

The  father  of  Richard  Foley,  the  founder  of 
the  family,  was  a  small  yoeman  living  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Stourbridge  in  the  time  of  Charles 
I.  That  place  was  then  the  centre  of  the  iron 
manufacture  of  the  midland  districts,  and  Pilchard 
was  brought  up  to  work  at  one  of  the  branches  of 
the  trade, — that  of  nail-making.  He  was  thus  a 
daily  observer  of  the  great  labor  and  loss  of  time 
caused  by  the  clumsy  process  then  adopted  for  di- 
viding the  rods  of  iron  in  the  manufacture  of 
nails.  It  appeared  that  the  Stourbridge  nailers 
were  gradually  losing  their  trade,  in  consequence 
of  the  importation  of  nails  from  Sweden,  by  which 
they  were  very  much  undersold  in  the  market.  It 
became  known  that  the  Swedes  were  enabled  to 
make  their  nails  so  much  cheaper,  by  the  use  of 
splitting  mills  and  machinery,  which  had  com- 
pletely superceded  the  laborious  process  of  prepar- 
ing the  rods  for  nail-making  still  in  use  in  Eng- 
land. 

Richard  Foley,  having  ascertained  this  much, 
determined  to  make  himself  master  of  the  new 
process.  He  suddenly  disappeared  fron  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Stourbridge,  and  was  not  heard  of  for 
several  years.  No  one  knew  where  he  had  gone; 
not  even  his  own  family;  for  he  had  not  informed 
them  of  his  intention,  lest  he  should  fail.  He 
had  little  or  no  money  in  his  pocket,  but  contri- 
ved to  get  to  Hull,  where  he  engaged  himself  on 
board  a  ship  bound  for  a  Swedish  port,  and  work- 
ed his  passage  there.  The  only  article  of  proper- 
ty he  possessed  was  his  fiddle,  and  on  landing  in 
Sweden  he  begged  and  fiddled  his  way  to  the  Dan- 
nemora  mines,  near  Upsala.  He  was  a  capital 
musician,  as  well  as  a  pleasant  fellow,  and  soon 
ingratiated  himself  with  the  iron-workers.  He 
was  received  into  the  works,  to  every  part  of  which 
he  had  access;  and  he  seized  the  opportunity  thus 
afl'orded  him  of  storing  his  mind  with  observations, 
and  mastering  as  he  thought,  the  mechanism  of 
iron-splitting.  After  a  continued  stay  for  this 
purpose,  he  suddenly  disappeared  from  amongst  his 
kind  friends  the  miners, — no  one  knew  whence  or 
whither. 

Arrived  in  England,  he  communicated  the  re- 
sults of  his  voyage  to  Mr.  Knight  and  another  per- 
son at  Stoubridge,  who  had  sufficient  confidence 
in  him  to  advance  the  requisite  funds  for  the  pur- 
pose of  erecting  buildings  and  machinery  for  split- 
ting iron  by  the  new  process.  But  when  set  to 
work,  to  the  great  vexation  and  disappointment  of 
all,  and  especially  of  Richard  Foley,  it  was  found 
that  the  machinery  would  not  act, — at  all  events 
it  would  not  split  the  bars  of  iron.  Again  Foley 
disappeared.  It  was  thought  that  shame  and  mor- 
tification at  his  failure  had  driven  him  away  for- 
ever. Not  so  !  Foley  had  determined  to  master 
this  secret  of  iron-splitting,  and  he  would  yet  do 
it.  He  had  again  set  out  for  Sweden,  accompa- 
nied by  his  fiddle  as  before,  and  found  his  way  to 
the  iron-works,  where  he  was  joyfully  welcomed 
by  the  miners;  and  to  make  sure  of  their  fiddler, 
they  this  time  lodged  him  in  the  very  splitting- 
mill  itself.  There  was  such  an  apparent  absence 
of  intelligence  about  the  man,  except  in  fiddle- 
playing,  that  the  miners  entertained  no  suspicions 
as  to  the  object  of  their  minstrel,  whom  they  thus 
enabled  to  attain  the  very  end  and  aim  of  his  life. 
He  now  carefully  examined  the  works,  and  soon 
discovered  the  cause  of  his  failure.  He  made 
drawings  or  tracings  of  the  machinery  as  well  as 
he  could,  for  this  was  a  branch  of  art  quite  new  to 
him  ;  and  after  remaining  at  the  place  long  enough 
to  enable  him  to  verify  his  observations,  and  to 
impress  the  mechanical  arrangements  clearly  and 
vividly  on  his  mind,  he  again  left  the  miners, 


reached  a  Swedish  port,  and  took  ship  for  Eng- 
land. A  man  of  such  purpose  could  not  but  suc- 
ceed. Arrived  amongst  his  surprised  friends,  he 
now  completed  his  arrangements,  and  the  results 
were  entirely  successful.  By  his  skill  and  his  in- 
dustry he  soon  laid  thefoundations  of  an  immense 
fortune,  at  the  same  time  that  he  restored  the 
business  of  an  extensive  district.  He  himself 
continued,  during  his  life,  to  superintend  hia 
trade,  aiding  and  encouraging  all  works  of  benevo- 
lence in  his  neighborhood.  He  founded  and  en- 
dowed a  school  at  Stourbridge;  and  his  son 
Thomas  (a  great  benefactor  of  Kidderminster), 
who  was  high  sheriif  of  Worcestershire  in  the 
time  of  "  The  Rump,"  founded  and  endowed  an 
hospital,  still  in  existence,  for  the  free  education 
of  children  at  Old  S  winford.  All  the  early  Foleys 
were  Puritans.  Richard  Baxter  seems  to  have 
been  on  familiar  and  intimate  terms  with  various 
members  of  the  family,  and  makes  frequent  men- 
tion of  them  in  his  "Life  and  Times."  Thomas 
Foley,  when  appointed  high  sheriff  of  the  county, 
requested  Baxter  to  preach  the  customary  sermon 
before  him;  and  Baxter  in  his  "Life"  speaks  of 
him  as  "of  so  just  and  blameless  dealing,  that  all 
men  he  ever  had  to  do  with  magnified  his  great 
ntegrity  and  honesty,  which  were  questioned  by 
none."  The  family  was  worthily  ennobled  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  Second. 

William  Phipps,  the  founder  of  the  Mulgrave 
or  Normanby  family,  was  a  man  quite  as  remark- 
able in  his  way  as  Richard  Foley.  His  father  was 
a  gunsmith, — a  robust  Englishman, — settled  at 
Woolwich,  in  Maine,  then  forming  part  of  our 
English  colonies  in  America.  He  was  born  in 
1651,  one  of  a  family  of  not  fewer  than  twenty 
six  children  (of  whom  twenty-one  were  sons), 
whose  only  fortune  lay  in  their  stout  hearts 
and  strong  arms.  William  seems  to  have  had 
a  strong  dash  of  the  Danish  sea-blood  in  his 
veins,  and  did  not  take  kindly  to  the  quiet  life  of 
a  shepherd  in  which  he  spent  his  early  years. 
By  nature  bold  and  adventurous,  he  longed  to  be- 
come a  sailor  and  roam  through  the  world.  He 
sought  to  join  some  ship  ;  but  not  being  able  to 
find  one,  he  apprenticed  himself  to  a  ship-builder, 
with  whom  he  thoroughly  learned  his  trade,  ac- 
quiring the  arts  of  reading  and  writing  during  his 
leisure  hours.  Having  completed  his  apprentice- 
ship and  removed  to  Boston,  he  wooed  and  married 
a  widow  of  some  means,  after  which  he  set  up  a 
little  ship-building  yard  of  his  own,  built  a  ship, 
and,  putting  to  sea  in  her,  he  engaged  in  the  lum- 
ber trade,  which  he  carried  on  in  a  plodding  and 
laborious  way  for  the  space  of  about  ten  years. 

It  happened  that  one  day,  whilst passingthrough 
the  crooked  streets  of  old  Boston,  he  overheard 
some  sailors  talking  to  each  other  of  a  wreck  which 
had  just  taken  place  off  the  Bahamas  ;  that  of  a 
Spanish  ship,  supposed  to  have  much  money  on 
board.  His  adventurous  spirit  was  at  once  kin- 
dled, and  getting  together  a  likely  crew  without 
loss  of  time,  he  set  sail  for  the  Bahamas.  The 
wreck  being  well  in. shore,  he  easily  found  it,  and 
succeeded  in  recovering  a  great  deal  of  its  cargo, 
but  very  little  money ;  and  the  result  was,  that  he 
barely  defrayed  his  expenses.  His  success  had 
been  such,  however,  as  to  stimulate  his  enterpris- 
ing spirit ;  and  when  he  was  told  of  another  and 
far  move  richly  laden  vessel,  which  had  been 
wrecked  near  Port  de  la  Plata  more  than  half  a 
century  before,  he  forthwith  formed  the  resolution 
of  raising  the  wreck,  or  at  all  events  fishing  up 
the  treasure. 

(To  be  continued.) 


God  many  a  spiritual  house  has  reared,  but  never  one 
Where  lowliness  was  not  laid  first,  the  corner  stone. 
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letters,  &e.  of  Early  Friends. 

(Continued  from  page  270.) 

EUh  Hoohes  to  Margaret  Fell  \_noio  Fox.'\ 
London,  16th  of  Eleventh  month  1669  [first  mo.  1670.] 

Dear  M.  F. — My  dear  love  to  thee  in  the  ever- 
lasting Truth,  which  is  much  in  my  heart  that  I 
cannot  express. 

I  received  thy  letter  from  Bristol,  and  shall  be 
as  ready  to  answer  thy  desire  to  write  to  thee 
sometimes  as  ever;  for  I  honour  thee, — very  dear 
thou  art  unto  me  as  ever  in  the  precious  Truth. 
I  parted  with  Gr.  F.,  but  now  I  have  been  with 
him  all  this  day;  he  is  very  well.  I  received  a 
letter  yesterday  from  Arthur  Cotton  at  Plymouth, 
and  he  informs  me,  that  there  lately  arrived  at 
that  place,  several  Friends  from  beyond  sea, 
viz :  Robert  Plodgson,  Christopher  Bacon  and 
Christopher  Holder,  Ann  Clayton  and  two  other 
women  Friends.  Ann  and  the  other  women  and 
C.  Holder  are  gone  towards  Bristol. 

Yesterday,  there  was  a  Friend  with  the  king, 
one  that  is  John  Grove's  mate  :  he  was  the  man 
that  was  mate  to  the  master  of  the  fisher-boat, 
that  carried  the  king  away,  when  he  went  from 
Worcester  fight;  and  only  this  Friend  and  the 
master  knew  of  it  in  the  ship  :  and  the  Friend 
carried  him  [the  king]  ashore  on  his  shoulders. 
The  king  knew  him  again,  and  was  very  friendly 
to  him;  and  told  him  he  remembered  him,  and  of 
several  things  that  wore  done  in  the  ship  at  the 
same  time.  The  Friend  told  him,  the  reason  why 
he  did  not  come  [forward]  all  this  while  was, — 
that  he  was  satisfied,  in  that  he  had  peace  and 
satisfaction  in  himself,  that  he  did  what  he  did  to 
relieve  a  man  in  distress  :  and  now  he  desired 
nothing  of  him,  but  that  he  would  set  Friends  at 
liberty  who  were  great  sufi"erers,  or  to  that  pur- 
pose ;  and  told  the  king  he  had  a  a  pay  [^supposed 
a  listl  of  110  that  were  praemunired,  that  had 
lain  in  prison  about  six  years,  and  none  can  re- 
lease them  but  him.  So  the  king  took  the  pay, 
— and  said,  there  were  many  of  them,  and  that 
they  would  be  in  again  in  a  month's  time;  and 
that  the  country  gentlemen  complained  to  him, 
that  they  were  so  troubled  with  the  Quakers.  So 
he  said,  he  would  release  him  six;  but  the  Friend 
thinks  to  go  to  him  again,  for  he  had  not  fully 
[iford  not  clear,  supposed  to  mean  relieved]  him- 
self. 

All  things  are  well  and  quiet  here  in  relation 
to  the  Truth.  I  am  in  haste,  and  cannot  write  so 
large  as  I  may  when  I  have  more  time,  it  being 
late;  but  rebt  thy  loving  friend,  E.  H. 

The  particulars  described  in  the  foregoing  letter, 
of  what  pa.ssed  at  this  interview  with  the  king, 
are  curiou.s  and  interesting,  and,  it  might  be  .said 
full  of  character.  On  the  restoration  of  the  king, 
many  and  earnest  were  the  applications  for  favour,- 
and  pensions,  by  those  who  had  hopes  of  making 
out  any  case  of  personal  service  towards  tiie 
monarch  in  his  distress,  at  a  time  when  a  large 
Parliamentary  premium  was  set  upon  his  head, 
and  during  his  extraordinary  escape  from  this 
country  in  1(35-1.  This  accounts  for  the  renjark 
of  the  Friend  (probably  in  reply,)  wiiy  he  did  not 
come  forward  earlier.  The  honest  simplicity  of 
his  answer,  and  his  appeal  to  the  king  on  behalf 
of  his  suflfering  brethren  in  the  gaols,  will  doubt- 
less not  be  lost  upon  the  reflecting  reader. 

From  a  voluiuc  entitled  The  Boscobvl  Tracts, 
relating  to  the  escape  of  Charks  the  2d  after  the 
battle  of  Worcetter,  re-published  in  1830,  the  fol- 
lowing particulars  arc  extracted,  which  seem  to 
bear  upon  the  occurrence  ineotioned  in  the  fore- 
going letter;  they  are  taken  from  that  part  of  the 
work  which  contains  the  king's  own  account  oj 
his  escape,  as  dictateii  to  S.  Fepys.    After  de- 


scribing his  reaching  Brighthelmstone,  through 
a  succession  of  very  extraordinary  escapes  from 
discovery,  the  king  goes  on  to  state — "  About 
four  in  the  morning,  myself  and  the  company  be- 
fore named,  went  towards  Shoreham,  taking  the 
master  of  the  ship  with  us  on  horseback,  behind 
one  of  our  company ;  and  came  to  the  vessel's  side, 
which  was  not  above  sixty  tons.  But  it  being 
low  water,  and  the  vessel  lying  dry,  I  and  Lord 
Wilmot  got  up  with  a  ladder  into  her,  and  went 
and  lay  down  in  the  little  cabin,  till  the  tide  came 
to  fetch  us  ofi"."  Their  approach  to  the  French 
coast  is  thus  described.  "  We  stood  over  to  the 
coast  of  France,  the  wind  being  then  full  north  ; 
and  the  next  morning  a  little  before  day  we  saw 
the  coast.  But  the  tide  failing  us,  and  the  wind 
coming  about  to  the  S.  W.,  we  were  forced  to 
come  to  and  anchor  within  two  miles  from  the 
shore,  till  the  tide  of  flood  was  done.  We  found 
ourselves  just  before  an  harbour  in  France  called 
Fescamp ;  and  just  as  the  tide  of  ebb  was  made, 
espied  a  vessel  to  leeward  of  us,  which  by  her 
nimble  working,  I  suspected  to  be  an  Ostend 
privateer.  Upon  which  I  went  to  my  Lord  Wil- 
mot, and  telling  him  my  opinion  of  that  ship, 
proposed  to  him  our  going  ashore  in  the  little  cock 
boat,  for  fear  they  should  prove  so  :  we  accord- 
ingly both  went  ashore  in  the  cock  boat,  and  the 
next  day  got  to  Rouen." — Boscohel  Tracts,  p. 
163. 

It  seems  probable  from  this  account,  that  the 
tide  failing,  the  king  was  carried  ashore,  as  usual, 
on  the  shoulders  of  a  sailor — the  Friend ;  whose 
name  George  Fox  gives  us  in  his  endorsement  of 
the  letter ;  viz.  Richard  Carver  .J 


benevolence  and  love,  could  not  keep  the  blessec 
ness  to  themselves  :  "  That  which  we  have  see 
and  heard  declare  we  unto  you." — Jay. 


For  "  The  Friend." 
"  Every  idle  word  that  men  shall  speak  they  shall  give 
account  thereof  at  the  day  of  judgment." 

This  is  a  solemn  declaration,  and  the  query 
may  well  arise,  what  are  idle  words  ?  Are  we  not 
in  danger  of  confining  this  appellation  to  light 
and  trifling  conversation,  when  there  are  other 
forms  which  are  equally  offensive  in  the  Divine 
sight.  Among  these  may  be  enumerated  vain  re- 
grets over  circumstances  and  occurrences  which 
are  past  and  cannot  be  recalled,  and  which,  being 
of  a  trivial  nature  should  be  dismissed  from  the 
mind,  and  not  allowed  to  occupy  so  much  of  our 
thoughts,  or  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  our  spirits. 
Another  class  of  a  still  more  reprehensible  charac- 
ter, is  dwelling  upon  past  injuries,  upon  some  sup- 
posed uukindness,  keeping  these  fresh  in  the  me- 
mory, and  recounting  them  to  others,  thus  foster- 
ing in  our  hearts  wrong  feelings,  and  engendering, 
it  may  be,  the  same  in  those  who  hear  us.  Truly 
these  arc  idle  words,  for  they  can  do  no  good, 
but  much  harm,  and  are  incompatible  with  the 
spirit  of  forgiveness  inculcated  by  Him  who 
taught  His  disciples  to  forgive  if  they  had  aught 
against  any,  that  they  might  be  forgiven  by  their 
Father  in  Heaven.  Let  then  the  avenues  of 
speech  be  closely  watched,  for,  "  by  thy  words 
thou  shalt  be  justified,  and  by  thy  words  thou 
slialt  be  condemned  ;"  for  words  are  an  index  to 
the  feelings  of  the  heart,  as  "  out  of  the  abund- 
ance of  the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh." 


How  .should  it  encourage  and  comfort  you,  that 
in  all  your  obscurity  and  afiliction,  you  have  the 
"communion  of  saints ;"  an  interest,  an  equal  in- 
terest, with  all  the  blessed  of  the  Lord,  whether 
in  earth  or  heaven,  in  all  the  enjoyments,  riches 
and  glories  which  constitute  their  portion  for 
ever  1  And  should  you  not  be  concerned  to  bring 
in  others  to  share  with  you  ?  kSurely  there  is 
enough  and  to  spare.  So  the  first  christians,  who 
had  drunk  so  immediately  at  the  spring-hoad  of 


From  "  The  Atlantic  Monthly." 

With  the  Birds. 

(Continued  from  page  230.) 

Robin  is  one  of  the  most  native  and  democrat 
of  our  birds ;  he  is  one  of  the  family,  and  seen 
much  nearer  to  us  than  those  rare,  exotic  visitant 
as  the  orchard-starling  or  rose-breasted  grosbeal 
with  their  distant,  high-bred  ways.  Hardy,  nois 
frolicsome,  neighborly  and  domestic  in  his  way 
strong  of  wing  and  bold  in  spirit,  he  is 
pioneer  of  the  thrush  family,  and  well  wortl 
of  the  finer  artists  whose  coming  he  heralds  and 
a  measure  prepares  us  for. 

1  could  wish  robin  less  native  and  plebeian 
one  respect, — the  building  of  his  nest.  Its  coar 
material  and  rough  masonry  are  creditable  neith 
to  his  skill  as  a  workman  nor  to  his  taste  as  an  a 
tist.  I  am  the  more  forcibly  reminded  of 
deficiency  in  this  respect  from  observing  yond 
humming-bird's  nest,  which  is  a  marvel  of  fitne 
and  adaptation,  a  proper  setting  for  this  wingi 
gem, — the  body  of  it  composed  of  a  white,  felt-lil 
substance,  probably  the  down  of  some  plant 
the  wool  of  some  worm,  and  toned  down 
keeping  with  the  branch  on  which  it  sits 
minute  tree-lichens,  woven  together  by  threa 
as  fine  and  frail  as  gossamer.  From  robin's  goi 
looks  and  musical  turn  we  might  reasonably  pi 
diet  adomicil  of  equal  fitness  and  elegance, 
least  I  demand  of  him  as  clean  and  handsome 
nest  as  the  king-bird's,  whose  harsh  jingle,  coi 
pared  with  robin's  evening  melody,  is  as  the  clatt 
of  pots  and  kettles  beside  the  tone  of  a  flute, 
love  his  note  and  ways  better  even  than  those 
the  orchard-starling  or  the  Baltimore  oriole ;  3 
his  nest,  compared  with  theirs,  is  a  half-subteni 
nean  hut  contrasted  with  a  Roman  villa.  The 
is  something  courtly  and  practical  in  a  pens 
nest.  Next  to  a  castle  in  the  air  is  a  dwelli 
suspended  to  the  slender  branch  of  a  tall  tr< 
swayed  and  rocked  forever  by  the  wind.  W 
need  wings  be  afraid  of  falling?  Why  bui 
only  where  boys  can  climb  ?  After  all,  we  m 
set  it  down  to  the  account  of  robin's  den 
cratic  tnrn  ;  he  is  no  aristocrat,  but  one  of  t' 
people;  and  therefore  we  should  expect  stabil 
in  his  workmanship,  rather  than  elegance.  ! 

Another  April  bird,  which  makes  her  appe' 
ance  sometimes  earlier  and  sometimes  later  th| 
robin,  and  whose  memory  I  fondly  cherish,  is  i. 
phcebe-bird,  {Muscicapa  nunciola,)  the  pioneer| 
the  flycatchers.  In  the  inland  farming  districtSi 
used  to  notice  her,  on  some  bright  morning  ab( 
Easter-day,  proclaiming  her  arrival  with  mu 
variety  of  motion  and  attitude,  from  the  peak; 
the  barn  or  hay-shed.  As  yet,  you  may  hai 
heard  only  the  plaintive,  homesick  note  of  t 
bluebird,  or  the  faint-  trill  of  the  song-sparro'j 
and  phoebe's  clear,  vivacious  assurance  of  her  ve" 
table  bodily  presence  among  us  again  is  welcom^ 
iby  all  ears.  At  agreeable  intervals  in  her  lay6|t 
describes  a  circle  or  an  ellipse  in  the  air,  ostensilj' 
prospecting  for  insects,  but  really,  I  suspect,  as  ii 
artistic  flouri.sh,  thrown  in  to  make  up  in  some  W 
for  the  deficiency  of  her  musical  performanj. 
If  plainness  of  dress  indicates  powers  of  song,  i 
it  usually  does,  then  phoebe  ought  to  be  unrivalH 
in  musical  ability,  for  surely  that  ashen-grey  st 
is  the  superlative  of  plainness  ;  and  that  form,  lil- 
wise,  though  it  may  pass  for  the  "  perfect  figur' 
of  a  bird,  measured  by  Joe  Gargery's  standard, ) 
a  fastidious  taste  would  present  exceptiouab 
points.  The  seasonableness  of  her  coming,  hc- 
ever,  aad  her  civil,  neighborly  ways,  shall  msi 
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ap  for  all  deficiencies  in  song  and  plumage,  and 
**  remove  any  suspicions  we  may  have  had,  that, 
perhaps,  from  some  cause  or  other,  she  was  in  some 
light  disfavor  with  Nature.  After  a  few  weeks 
shoebe  is  seldom  seen,  except  as  she  darts  from  her 
3}oss-covered  nest  beneath  some  bridge  or  shelving 
liff. 

Another  April  comer,  who  arrives  shortly  after 
1!  [-obin-redbreast,  with  whom  he  associates  both 
itail  it  this  season  and  in  the  autumn,  is  the  golden- 
ibeil  ifinged  woodpecker,  alias,  "  high-hole,"  alios, 
'flicker,"  alias,  "  yarup."  He  is  an  old  favorite 
Bj  )f  my  boyhood,  and  his  note  to  me  means  very 
llpuch.  He  announces  his  arrival  by  along,  loud 
!all,  repeated  from  the  branch  of  some  tree,  or  a 
itake  in  the  fence, — a  thoroughly  melodious  April 
ound.  I  think  how  Solomon  finished  that  beau- 
iful  climax  on  Spring,  "  And  the  voice  of  the 
coiiurtle  is  heard  in  our  land,"  and  see  that  a  descrip- 
ionof  Spring  in  this  farming  country,  to  be  equally 
haracteristic,  should  culminate  in  like  manner, — 
'And  the  call  of  the  high-hole  comes  tip  from  the 
jonl^ood." 

It  is  a  loud,  strong,  sonorous  call,  and  does  not 
mf  eem  to  imply  an  answer,  but  rather  to  subserve 
ome  purpose  of  love  or  music.    It  is  the  "yarup's" 
reclamation  of  peace  and  good-will  to  all.  On 
ooking  at  the  matter  closely,  I  perceive  that  most 
»irds,  not  denominated  songsters,  have,  in  the 
pring,  some  note  or  sound  or  call  that  hints  of  a 
ong,  and  answers  imperfectly  the  end  of  beauty 
iljji  ,nd  art.    As  a  "  brighter  iris  comes  upon  the 
(urnished  dove,"  and  the  fancy  of  the  young  man 
urns  lightly  to  thoughts  of  his  pretty  cousin,  so 
(J  he  same  renewing  spirit  touches  the  "silent  sing- 
rs,"  and  they  are  no  longer  dumb ;  faintly  they 
isp  the  first  syllables  of  the  marvellous  tale. 
licsiifVitness  the  clear,  sweet  whistle  of  the  gray-cres- 
ilepied  titmouse, — the  soft,  nasal  piping  of  the  nut- 
jjiefliatch, — the  amourous,  vivacious  warble  of  the 
fi  ioluebird, — the  long,  rich  note  of  the  meadow-lark, 
—the  whistle  of  the  quail, — the  drumming  of  the 
v;i|,  oartridge, — the  animation  and  loquacity  of  the 
II  I!  iiwallows,  and  the  like.   Even  the  hen  has  a  home- 
]]  I'ly,  contented  carol ;  and  I  credit  the  owls  with  a 
■  lesire  to  fill  the  night  with  music.    All  birds  are 
;ea  tQcipient  or  would-be  songsters  in  the  spring.  I 
ji:  (ind  corroborate  evidence  of  this  even  in  the  crow- 
of:  ing  of  the  cock.    The  flowering  of  the  maple  is 
itat  iiot  BO  obvious  as  that  of  the  magnolia;  nevertheless, 
ce,  ihere  is  actual  infloiescence.    Neither  Wilson  nor 
ap[e  A-udubon,  I  believe,  awards  any  song  to  that  famil- 
erti  |ar  little  sparrow,  the  Socialis;  yet  who  that  has  ob- 
1  ii[  jierved  him  sitting  on  the  wayside,  and  repeating, 
jnet'Vith  devout  attitude,  that  fine  sliding  chant,  does 
([itii  pot  recognize  the  neglect  ?    Who  has  heard  the 
(jjli  mow-bird  sing?    Not  the  ornithologist, it  seems; 
I    j'et  he  has  a  lisping  warble  very  savory  to  the  ear. 
[  have  heard  him  indulge  in  it  even  in  February. 

Even  the  cow-bunting  feels  the  musical  tenden- 
y,  and  aspires  to  its  expression,  with  the  rest. 
jjiK  it'erched  upon  the  topmost  branch  beside  his  mate 
)r  mates, — for  he  is  quite  a  polygamist,  and 
cisually  has  two  or  three  demure  little  ladies  in 
Ijj;  Faded  black  beside  him, — generally  in  the  early 
[jj'r  Ipartof  the  day,  beseems  literally  to  vomit  up  his 
Dotes.    Apparently  with  much  labor  and  efi'ort, 
they  gurgle  and  blubber  out  of  him,  falling  on  the 
ear  with  a  peculiar  subtile  ring,  as  of  turning  wa- 
ter from  a  glass  jug,  and  not  without  a  certain 
pleasing  cadence. 

Neither  is  the  common  woodpecker  entirely  in- 
sensible to  the  wooing  of  the  spring,  and,  like  the 
partridge,  testifies  his  appreciatiou  of  melody  after 
quite  a  primitive  fashion.  Passing  through  the 
woods,  on  some  clear,  still  morning  in  March, 
while  the  metallic  ring  and  tension  of  winter  are 
Btill  in  the  earth  and  the  air,  the  silence  is  sud 


denly  broken  by  long,  resonant  hammering  upon 
a  dry  limb  or  a  stub.  It  is  the  downy  beating  a 
reveille  to  Spring.  In  the  utter  stillness  and  amid 
the  rigid  forms  we  listen  with  pleasure,  and  as  it 
comes  to  my  ear  oftener  at  this  season  than  at  any 
other,  I  freely  exonerate  the  author  of  it  from  the 
imputation  of  any  gastronomic  motives,  and  credit 
him  with  a  genuine  musical  performance. 

It  is  to  be  expected,  therefore,  that  "  yellow 
hammer"  will  respond  to  the  general  tendency,  and 
contribute  his  part  to  the  spring  chorus.  His 
April  call  is  his  finest  touch,  his  most  musical  ex- 
pression. 

I  recall  an  ancient  maple  standing  sentry  to  a 
large  sugar-bush,  that,  year  after  year,  afforded 
protection  to  a  brood  of  yellow-hammers  in  its  de- 
cayed heart.  A  week  or  two  before  the  nesting 
seemed  actually  to  have  begun,  three  or  four  of 
these  might  be  seen,  on  almost  any  bright  morn- 
ing, gamboling  and  courting  amid  the  decayed 
branches.  Sometimes  you  would  hear  only  a  gen- 
tle, persuasive  cooing,  or  a  quiet,  confidential  chat- 
tering,— then  that  long,  loud  call,  taken  up  by 
first  one,  and  then  another,  as  they  sat  out  upon 
the  naked  limbs, — anon,  a  sort  of  wild,  rollicking 
laughter,  intermingled  with  various  .cries,  yelps, 
and  squeals,  as  if  some  incident  had  excited  their 
mirth  and  ridicule.  Whether  this  social  hilarity 
and  boisterousness  is  in  celebration  of  the  pairing 
or  mating  ceremony,  or  whether  it  is  only  a  sort 
of  annual  "  house-warming"  common  among  high- 
holes  on  resuming  their  summer  quarters,  is  a 
question  on  which  I  reserve  my  judgment. 

Unlike  most  of  his  kinsmen,  the  golden-wing 
prefers  the  fields  and  the  borders  of  the  forest  to 
the  deeper  seclusion  of  the  woods, — and  hence, 
contrary  to  the  habit  of  his  tribe,  obtains  most  of 
his  subsistence  from  the  ground,  boring  for  ants 
and  crickets.  He  is  not  quite  satisfied  with  being 
a  woodpecker.  He  courts  the  society  of  the  robin 
and  the  finches,  abandons  the  tree  for  the  meadow, 
and  feeds  eagerly  upon  berries  and  grain.  What 
may  be  the  final  upshot  of  this  course  of  living  is 
a  question  worthy  the  attention  of  Darwin.  Will 
his  taking  to  the  ground  and  his  pedestrian  feats 
result  in  lengthening  his  legs,  his  feeding  upon 
berries  and  grains,  subdue  his  tints  and  soften  his 
voice,  and  his  a'ssociating  with  robin  put  a  song 
into  his  heart? 

Indeed,  what  would  be  more  interesting  than 
the  history  of  our  birds  for  the  last  two  or  three 
centuries  ?  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  pres- 
ence of  man  has  exerted  a  very  marked  and 
friendly  influence  upon  them,  since  they  so  mul- 
tiply in  his  society.  The  birds  of  California,  it  is 
said,  were  mostly  silent  till  after  the  settlement, 
and  I  doubt  if  the  Indians  heard  the  wood-thrush 
as  we  hear  him.  Where  did  the  bobolink  disport 
himself  before  there  were  meadows  in  the  North 
and  the  rice-fields  in  the  South  ?  Was  he  the  same 
blithe,  merry-hearted  beau  then  as  now  ?  And 
the  sparrow,  the  lark,  and  the  goldfinch,  the  birds 
that  seem  so  indigenous  to  the  open  fields  and  so 
averse  to  the  woods, — we  cannot  conceive  of  their 
existence  in  a  vast  wilderness  and  without  man. 
Did  they  grow,  like  the  flowers,  when  the  condi- 
tions favorable  to  their  existence  were  established. 

But  to  return.  The  bluebird  and  song-sparrow, 
these  universal  favorites  and  firstlings  of  the  spring, 
come  before  April,  and  theirnames  are  household 
words. 

May  is  the  month  of  the  swallows  and  the 
orioles.  There  are  many  other  distinguished  ar- 
rivals, indeed  nine  tenths  of  the  birds  are  here  by 
the  last  week  in  May,  yet  the  swallows  and  orioles 
are  the  most  conspicious.  The  bright  plumage  of 
the  latter  seems  really  like  an  arrival  from  the 
tropics.    I  see  them  flash  through  the  blossoming 


trees,  and  all  the  forenoon  hear  their  incessant 
warbling  and  wooing.  The  swallows  dive  and 
chatter  about  the  barn,  or  squeak  and  build  be- 
neath the  eaves ;  the  partridge  drums  in  the  fresh 
unfolding  woods;  the  long,  tender  note  of  the 
meadow-lark  comes  up  from  the  meadow;  and  at 
sunset,  from  every  marsh  and  pond  come  the  tea 
thousand  voices  of  the  Hylas.  May  is  the  trans- 
ition month,  and  exists  to  connect  April  and  June, 
the  root  with  the  flower. 

CTo  be  continaed.J 


From  "  The  Dove  on  the  Cross." 
SLOW  LEARNERS. 
Ah,  we  are  slow  to  learn,  dull  children  all. 

We  see  not  and  we  hear  not  what  we  might; 
We  start  and  tremble  when  loud  voices  call, 
When  low  cues  whisper,  we  neglect  them  quite. 

Terror  and  love,  all,  all  are  tried  in  vain. 
And  pass  away  liiie  visions  of  the  night; 

We  disregard  the  warning  and  the  pain. 

And  clasp  our  hearts'  poor  idols  with  delight. 

How  soft  and  beautiful  the  rosy  buds 

That  nestle  in  the  fresh  green  leaves  of  life  ! 

Who  could  believe  the  thorn  so  thickly  studs 
The  branch  he  covets,  while  his  hopes  are  rife  ? 

Good  angels  say,  "  Beware,  and  mark,  and  learn 
And  they  would  lead  our  spirits  gently  on; 

But  waywardly  repulsing  them  we  turn. 
And  try,  like  tottering  babes,  to  walk  alone. 

Alas,  our  guardian  angels  weep  sad  tears  ; 

Lingering,  they  wait  to  welcome  our  return. 
Grief-taught  and  heaven-taught,  in  course  of  years 

We  learn  the  lessons  love  would  have  us  learn. 

To  trust,  submit,  adoringly  revere 

Our  holy  God — man's  highest  duty  this  ; 

Christ-like  to  sympathize  with  sorrow's  tear 
And  joy's  rejoicing — this,  our  highest  bliss. 

With  wounded  hearts  and  hands,  meek  children  now, 
We  think  of  home,  and  lovingly  renew 

The  tie  that  bound  us  and  the  broken  vow. 

And  own  with  shame  how  oft  we  proved  untrue. 

Is  there  forgiveness  in  our  Father's  home? 

Are  penitential  tears  regarded  Ihere? 
Will  Jesus  ever  say,  "Thy  lost  ones  come 

To  seek  Thy  pardon  and  Thy  home  to  share  ?"  • 

Father,  I  know  that  Thy  forgiving  love 

Hails  with  delight  a  contrite  sinner's  tear — 

And  Thou  wilt  welcome  to  Thy  home  above 
A  child  to  whom  the  Saviour's  name  is  dear. 


Sweeping  Carpets. — Sweeping  carpets  too  often 
wears  them  out  rapidly.  It  is  obvious  to  any  one 
that  a  brisk,  daily  brushing  over  the  whole  sur- 
face must  wear  away  and  carry  ofi"  more  woolly 
particles  than  the  occasional  stepping  of  feet  dur- 
ing the  day  without  the  rubbing  and  scraping 
given  by  the  broom.  To  allow  sand  and  grit  to 
accumulate  on  the  surface,  and  to  become  ground 
into  the  fibers  by  the  pressure  of  sole-leather  is, 
however,  worse  than  sweeping.  They  should 
therefore  be  always  kept  clean.  Men  who  object 
to  large  carpet  bills  should  provide  themselves 
with  slippers,  and  not  come  in  with  muddy  boots. 
It  is  a  matter  of  economy  with  them  to  pay  $2  or 
13  in  the  purchase  of  slippers,  rather  than  a  hun- 
dred or  two  for  ingrain  and  Brussels.  This  per- 
haps would  be  a  stronger  consideration  with  some 
and  exert  a  more  controlling  influence  than  fre- 
quent sharp  reproofs  from  the  mistress  of  the 
interior. 

There  are  difl"erent  ways  of  sweeping  carpets. 
The  most  objectionable  is  performed  as  follows  : 
— The  operator  first  places  the  broom  perpendicu- 
larly upon  the  floor;  then  with  a  quick,  thrusting 
motion  the  lower  part  is  pushed  forward  and 
thrown  upwards,  carrying  the  dust  with  it  in  large 
clouds,  until  the  air  of  the  room  is  filled  with  it. 
The  brush  of  the  broom,  by  a  frequent  use,  thus 
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becomes  bent,  somewhat  ia  the  form  of  a  hook. 
The  dust  which  fills  the  air  gradually  settles  upon 
chairs,  tables,  bureaus,  writing-desks,  cases  of 
books,  pieture-fraines,  clocks,  maps,  looking- 
glasses,  &c.  The  process  thus  consists  virtually 
in  merely  elevating  a  stratum  of  dust  on  the  car- 
pet and  placing  it  on  all  these  diff^irent  articles  of 
furniture.  After  some  minutes  the  duster  passes 
around  and  the  stratum  is  removed  to  its  original 
position  on  the  floor,  thus  making  a  sort  of  per- 
petual motion,  resembling  the  great  circulation  of 
moisture  from  the  earth  to  clouds  and  from  clouds 
to  rain  back  to  earth  again. 

A  much  better  way  for  performing  the  work, 
is  to  place  the  broom  upon  the  carpet  in  an  in- 
clined position,  with  the  handle  inclining  for- 
wards ;  drawing  it  quickly  over  the  surface  in  this 
position,  and  scarcely  raising  it  from  the  floor, 
will  prevent  the  raising  of  very  little  dust.  In 
order  to  do  the  work  efl"ectually,  however,  the 
motion  should  not  be  given  by  long  strokes,  but 
by  a  quick  succession  of  short  ones.  It  would  be 
worth  fifty  dollars  to  any  housekeeper  who  does 
not  understand  the  business,  to  see  these  two 
modes  distinctly  performed.  By  the  former  or 
thrusting  mode,  the  coarser  dirt,  or  that  which 
does  not  rise  in  the  air,  is  shot  ahead  several  feet, 
and  spread  over  a  large  surface  ;  by  the  latter  or 
drawing  mode,  it  is  kept  more  compactly  together, 
something  like  the  winrowof  hay  in  the  meadow. 
The  broom,  instead  of  being  bent  around  like  a 
hook,  as  above  stated,  is  kept  straight  and  smooth, 
and  lasts  longer. —  Country  Gentleman. 


For  "  The  Frie  nd." 

Fairness. 

MATT.   *l,  12. 

Fairness  commends  itself  to  all.  It  strengthens 
unity  and  disarms  that  which  may  disagree;  ap- 
pealing to  that  candor  and  honor  which,  as  a  fine 
subsoil,  underlies  opinions,  and  often  gives  to  just 
judgment  its  fairest  growth. 

He  who  cannot  afford  to  be  fair,  confesses  his 
own  weakness;  and  still  worse,  the  weakness  of 
the  cause  he  espouses.  He  who  would  take  power 
out  of  the  hand  of  the  Master  into  his  own, — who 
would  win  a  victory  ostensibly  for  Him,  with 
weapons  He  never  gave, — not  only  proves  his  own 
error,  but  turns  and  mars  the  work  he  wishes  to 
do,  and  furthers  that  he  wishes  to  arrest.  Truth 
must  ever  gain  by  its  own  attributes :  \t  cannot 
suffer  by  them.  We  have  no  responsibility  suffi- 
cient to  warrant  the  least  subverting  of  the  beauty, 
simplicity,  integrity  of  Truth.  If  we  are  only 
serving  the  Master,  and  in  no  wise  ourselves,  we 
may  sacrifice  our  seeming  advantage,  unhesi- 
tatingly, if  justice,  candor,  fairness  demands  it, 
leaving,  without  any  anxiety,  the  issue  unto  Him. 

Fifili  mouth. 


The.  Ocean  Bottom. — Green,  the  famous  diver, 
tolls  singular  stories  of  his  adventures  when 
milking  search  in  the  deep  waters  of  the  ocean. 
Ho  pive.s  some  new  sketcncs  of  what  he  saw  at 
the  "Silver  Hanks,"  near  Hayti  : — 

The  banks  of  the  coral  on  which  my  divings 
were  uiadu  are  abuut  forty  miles  in  length,  and 
from  ten  to  twenty  in  breadth.  On  this  bank  of 
coral  is  presented  to  the  diver  one  of  the  most 
bi  autitul  and  hublimc  scenes  the  eye  ever  beheld. 
The  water  vnrips  from  ten  to  one  hundred  feet  in 
depth,  and  is  so  clear  that  the  diver  can  see  from 
two  to  three  hundred  feet  when  submerged,  with 
but  little  obstruction  to  the  sigiit. 

The  bottom  of  the  ocean,  in  many  places,  is  as 
smooth  as  a  marble  floor;  in  others  it  is  studded 
with  coral  columns,  from  ten  to  one  hundred  feet 
in  height,  and  from  one  to  eighty  feet  in  diameter 


The  lops  of  those  more  lofty  support  a  myriad  of 
pyramidal  pendants,  each  forming  a  myriad  more, 
giving  the  reality  to  the  imaginary  abode  of  some 
water  nymph.  In  other  places  the  pendants  form 
arch  after  arch;  and  as  the  diver  stands  on  the 
bottom  of  the  ocean  and  gazes  through  in  the 
deep  winding«avenue,  he  finds  that  they  fill  him 
with  as  sacred  an  awe  as  if  he  were  in  some  old 
cathedral,  which  had  long  been  buried  beneath 
old  ocean's  wave.  Here  and  there  the  coral  ex- 
tends even  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  as  if  the 
loftier  columns  were  towers  belonging  to  these 
stately  temples  that  are  now  in  ruins. 

There  were  countless  varieties  of  diminutive 
trees,  shrubs,  and  plants  in  every  crevice  of  the 
corals  where  water  had  depcsited  the  earth.  They 
were  all  of  a  faint  hue,  owing  to  the  pale  light 
they  received,  although  of  every  shade,  and  en- 
tirely diff'erent  from  plants  that  I  am  familiar 
with  that  vegetate  upon  dry  land.  One  in  parti- 
cular attracted  my  attention  ;  it  resembled  a  sea 
fan  of  immense  size,  of  variegated  colours  and  the 
most  brilliant  hue.  The  fish  which  inhabit  these 
"  Silver  Banks"  I  found  as  difi^erent  in  kind  as 
the  scenery  was  varied.  They  were  of  all  forms, 
colours,  and  sizes — from  the  symmetrical  goby  to 
the  globe-like  sunfish ;  from  those  of  the  dullest 
hue  to  the  changeable  dolphin  ;  from  the  spots  of 
the  leopard  to  the  hues  of  the  sunbeam;  from  the 
harmless  minnow  to  the  voracious  shark. 

Some  darted  through  the  water  like  meteors, 
while  others  could  scarcely  be  seen  to  move.  To 
enumerate  and  explain  all  the  various-kinds  of 
fish  I  beheld  while  diving  on  these  banks  would, 
were  I  enough  of  a  naturalist  to  do  so,  require 
more  than  my  limits  would  allow,  for  I  am  con- 
vinced that  most  of  the  kinds  of  fish  which  in- 
habit the  tropical  seas  can  be  found  there.  The 
sunfish,  sawfish,  starfish,  white  shark,  blue  or 
shovel-nose  shark,  were  often  seen.  Molluscs  re- 
sembling plants,  and  remaining  as  fixed  in  their 
position  as  a  shrub;  the  only  power  they  pos- 
sessed was  to  open  and  shut  when  in  danger. 
Some  of  them  resembled  the  rose  when  in  full 
bloom,  and  were  of  all  hues.  There  were  the  rib- 
bon fish,  from  four  to  five  inches  to  three  feet  in 
length ;  their  eyes  are  very  large,  and  protrude 
like  those  of  a  frog. 

Another  fish  was  spotted  like  a  leopard,  from 
three  to  ten  feet  in  length.  They  build  their 
houses  like  beavers,  in  which  they  spawn,  and 
the  male  or  female  watches  the  egg  until  it 
hatches.  I  saw  many  specimens  of  the  green 
turtle,  some  five  feet  long,  which  I  should  think 
would  weigh  from  400  to  500  pounds. 


For  "The  Friend." 

The  off'erings  of  Divine  mercy  are  constantly 
drifting  by.  How  solemn  is  this  and  how  true! 
And  how  many  of  these  occasions  are  lost  forever 
— in  the  morning,  because  we  sowed  not  the  seed, 
— in  the  evening,  because  ice  withhold  our  hand, 
— and  the  occasion  waited  not,  nor  its  record  !  Oh 
the  omissions  of  our  mornings  and  evenings  !  tiie 
times  whereof  our  Lord  must  say  mournfully  "  Ye 
did  it  not !" 

To  every  earnest  willing  follower  He  giveth  a 
place  of  service,  a  work  to  do  for  Him.  When 
He  said,  formerly,  "  Arise  1"  His  power  not  only 
healed,  but  wrought  the  quick  obedience  that 
proved  the  healing.  If  now  His  query  was  put 
to  us  "  Whi/  stand  ye  here  all  the  day  idle?"  could 
any  answer,  "No  man  hath  hired  us,"  remember- 
ing His  full  warrant,  "  Go  ye  also  into  the  vine- 
yard, and  whatsoever  is  right  I  will  give  you  " 
He  seeks  for  service,  He  graciously  promises  re- 
[ward.  His  vineyard  is  not  limited,  either  to  our 
I  own  hearts  or  to  that  "field"  which  "is  the 


world."    It  includes  both  ;  and  the  true  labourei 
will  often  find  the  double  work  advances  each,  if 
faithfully  performed  under  the  Guiding  Bye. 
Fifth  month. 


Report  of  the  Committee  having  charge  of 

the  Boarding  School  at  Westtown. 
To  THE  YEARLY  MEETING : — The  Committee 
who  have  charge  of  the  Boarding  School  at  West- 
town,  Report. — That  in  the  Winter  Session  of  1863 
-4,  there  were  243  pupils,  viz:  131  boys  and  112 
girls ;  42  of  the  former,  and  46  of  the  latter,  werei  "J 
new  admissions.  In  the  Summer  Term,  there 
were  177  scholars,  viz  :  73  boys  and  104  girls; 
22  of  the  former,  and  34  of  the  latter,  being  new 
admissions.  The  average  number  of  pupils  for 
the  year  was  about  102  boys  and  108  girls,  making 
together,  210,  which  is  54  more  than  the  preced- 
ing year.  The  number  of  new  admissions  was 
144  for  the  year. 

The  expenses  chargeable  to  the  year  ending 
10th  month  16,  1864,  were  as  follows,  viz  : 
For  Provisions,  $12,287  62 

"  Salaries  and  Wages,  11,271  49 

"  Fuel,  Furniture,  &c.,  3,663  48 

"  Repairs  and  Improvements,  1,140  95 
"   Incidental  expenses,  511  65 


lijil 


Making  together,  $28,875  19 

The  charges  for  Board  and  Tuition 

were  $19,665  OOf^ 

And  the  profits  on  Stationery  and  other 

merchandise,  703  84' 


Together,  $20,368  84 

Making  a  deficiency  on  these  accounts 

of  $8,506  3§ 

To  pay  which  we  have 
The  estimated  profits  of  the  Farm,  $4,464  51 
Rents  of  Tenements,  Saw  and  Gristmill,  496  64 
Income  of  funds  for  general  purposes,  3,078  86 
Income  of  the  fund  for  paying  salaries 

of  Teachers,  897  14 

And  the  appropriation  of  the  Yearly 

Meeting,  800  OO 


Together,  $9,737  15 

And  showing  a  credit  balance  ou  the 

transactions  of  the  year  of  $1,230  80 

This  apparent  gain  arises,  in  part,  from  the 
advance  in  the  value  of  the  farm  stock  and  pro- 
duce during  the  fiscal  year,  which,  at  market  rates, 
has  given  an  unusually  large  credit  to  that  accoun 
The  general  result  has  also  been  afi^ected  by  somi 
of  the  supplies  having  been  purchased  before  th* 
great  increase  in  -  prices ;  also  from  the  advance  in 
the  charge  of  Board  and  Tuition  for  one  Session, 
included  in  the  statement. 

The  cost  of  each  pupil  was  $137.50  ;  of  which 
cost,  $96.98  was  receivable  for  Board,  Tuition, 
and  Stationery,  and  the  balance  $40.52,  was  sup* 
plied  from  the  income  of  the  property  of  the  In- 
stitution, and  the  appropriation  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting. 

From  the  number  of  the  children  at  the  School 
the  last  Session,  and  those  who  are  entered  for 
the  next,  it  appears  probable  that  the  average 
number  of  pupils  for  this  year  will  be  234.  An 
estimate  of  the  cost  of  conducting  the  Institution 
with  that  number  of  pupils,  based  upon  the  expen- 
ses of  last  year,  leaves  but  little  doubt  that  the 
cost  of  each  pupil  will  be  about  $162,  which  is 
$24  50  more  than  the  previous  year.  As  the 
charge  for  Board  and  Tuition,  for  the  Session 
just  closed,  was  but  $50  for  each  pupil,  it  would 
be  necessary,  if  this  estimate  proves  correct,  to 
advance  the  price  to  $74  for  the  next  Term,  in  or- 
der to  make  the  receipts  for  the  year  balance  the 
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oifl  ipenditures,  supposing  tte  income  from  other 
lurces  to  be  the  same  as  last  year.    As  a  sudden 
se  of  $24  for  the  Board  and  Tuition  for  one 
3Ssion  will  not  be  equitable,  nor,  for  many  rea- 
ns,  desirable,  we  have  concluded  to  propose  that 
be  raised  only  $10  a  Session,  making  the  charge, 
ereafter,  $120  per  annum,  commencing  with  the 
Bxt  Term.    Although  it  is  likely  that,  with  this 
fsji  oall  advance,  a  considerable  loss  will  be  the  re- 
lit, we  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  will  be  better 
11  lere  should  be  a  temporary  deficiency,  than  that 
(k;  e  price  should  be  suddenly  so  much  increased.  It 
quite  probable  that  the  prices  of  supplies  will  be 
lon  diminished.    If  this  should  be  so,  by  keep- 
g  the  charge  for  Board  and  Tuition  a  little 
lOve  the  cost,  for  a  short  time,  the  deficiency 
ay  be  gradually  made  up.    If,  however,  the 
early  Meeting  should  prefer  increasing  its  ap- 
opviation,  so  as  to  cover  the  loss,  this  course  will 
t  be  necessary.    As<it  is  desirable  tlie  price  of 
jard  and  Tuition  should  be  kept  at  as  low  a 
te  as  practicable,  we  would  suggest  that  author- 
be  given  to  the  Committee  to  reduce  it,  so 
IjHpn  as,  in  their  judgment,  it  appears  proper  to 
so. 

Soon  after  the  "West  Chester  Railroad  was  open- 
for  use,  it  was  found  desirable  to  have  control 
a  depot  for  coal  and  other  supplies,  which 
ght  be  received  by  that  road.  A  small  piece 
land  was  accordingly  purchased  for  that  pur- 
se ;  but  not  being  quite  large  enough  in  one 
rection,  an  additional  lot  has  been  recently  se- 
red.  It  is  expected  that  a  "  siding"  will  soon 
laid  ;  the  cost  of  which,  and  of  the  lots,  will  be 
frayed  by  subscriptions  received  for  the  purpose. 
It  is  cause  of  thankfulness  that  the  health 
the  large  family  has  been  so  generally  good  ; 
serious  indisposition  having  occurred  during  the 
ssion  just  closed,  or  the  two  preceding  ones. 
The  course  of  instruction  pursued  for  several 
ars  past  is  continued;  and  lectures  on  Natural 
lilosophy.  Chemistry,  Astronomy  and  Physical 
jography  have  been  delivered  during  the  last 
ssion,  as  is  usual  in  the  Winter  Term  ;  these, 
ing  illustrated  by  the  apparatus  belonging  to  the 
stitution,  are  rendered  very  attractive  and  in- 
Irming. 

Meetings  for  Divine  worship  have  been  held  as 
Tetofore,  three  times  in  a  week,  which  are  atten- 
d  by  all  the  pupils,  and  the  members  of  our  re- 
;ious  Society  in  the  family,  as  well  as  those  re- 
iing  on  the  Farm,  with  a  few  others. 
Portions  of  the  Bible  are  committed  to  memory 
d  recited  by  each  of  the  scholars  once,  and  by 
e  lower  classes  twice  in  a  week — the  higher 
psses  being  exercised  once  in  "  Barclay's  Cate- 
ism"  or  '<  Bevan's  View."  There  is  also  fre- 
|ient  vocal  reading  of  the  Scriptures  and  religious 
oks,  calculated  to  illustrate  and  enforce  the 
iociples  of  Christianity  and  to  promote  a  love 
r  piety  and  virtue.  The  children  also  have  ac- 
ss  to  a  Library  of  well-selected  and  miscellane- 
i^s  works. 

The  conduct  of  the  pupils  during  the  Session 
St  closed,  as  well  as  the  former  one,  was,  with 
w  exceptions,  satisfactory — their  deportment  to 
leir  teachers,  and  to  each  other,  having  been 
merally  respectful  and  becoming.  It  affords  the 
Dmmittee  much  pleasure  to  be  able  to  make 
is  acknowledgment,  as  a  disposition,  on  the 
irt  of  the  pupils,  cheerfully  to  conform  to  the 
lies  and  discipline  so  necessary  in  a  family  of 
is  kind,  not  only  lightens  the  labors  of  their 
re-takers,  but  diffuses  a  pleasant  feeling  through- 
it  the  household.  We  hope  this  may  more  and 
ore  prevail ;  believing  that,  with  it,  the  advan- 
ges  to  be  derived  from  the  School  will  be  in- 
eased  J  affording  solid  satisfaction  and  comfort, 


after  their  return  home,  to  those  who  have  been 
careful  in  this  respect. 

The  Institution  is  visited  monthly  by  a  portion 
of  the  Committee.  At  three  stated  periods  in 
each  Session,  the  Friends  appointed  for  the  service 
are  occupied  several  days  in  the  respective  schools, 
witnessing  the  examination  of  the  scholars  in 
their  various  studies,  and  rendering  such  advice 
and  assistance  to  the  different  departments  as  may 
seem  necessary.  The  reports  of  these  have  shown 
that  the  progress  of  the  pupils  has  been  as  great 
as  at  former  periods,  and  has  given  evidence  of 
the  care  and  attention  of  the  teachers,  who,  we 
believe,  feel  a  commendable  interest  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  pupils. 

For  several  years  past,  there  has  been  consider- 
able difficulty  in  procuring  teachers,  particularly 
on  the  boys'  side  ;  in  consequence  of  which,  much 
embarrasment  has  often  been  experienced  in  filling 
vacancies  when  they  have  occurred.  It  is  cause 
of  regret  that  so  many  of  our  gifted  young  men 
avoid  an  employment  which  affords  so  favorable 
an  opportunity  of  rendering  themselves  useful. 
While  we  are  aware  that  the  compensation  which 
teachers  generally  receive  is  not  large,  yet,  con- 
sidering the  occupation  requires  but  little  capital, 
and  is  not  attended  with  the  risks  that  mercantile 
business  is  subject  to,  the  pecuniary  emolument 
is  perhaps  as  great,  on  an  average,  as  is  derived 
from  many  other  employments.  Should  any  young 
men  of  suitable  abilities  desire  to  qualify  them- 
selves for  the  occupation,  and  be  deterred  there- 
from through  want  of  means,  they  will  upon 
making  known  their  wishes  to  the  Committee  find 
them  disposed  to  afford  such  facilities  as  may  be 
in  their  power. 

The  large  number  of  scholars  in  attendance, 
both  last  year  and  at  the  Session  just  closed,  is 
encouraging,  and  shows  that  the  confidence  of 
Friends  in  this  Seminary  is  unabated.  The  Com- 
mittee desire  the  co-operation  of  parents  and 
others,  in  carrying  out  the  regulations  which  have 
been  adopted  for  the  government  of  those  who 
are  sent  to  the  school.  This  co-operation  is  very 
important,  especially  in  excluding  clothing  of  an 
unsuitable  kind  and  make,  as  well  as  other  objec- 
tionable articles  often  sent  to  children,  after  the 
Session  has  commenced. 

The  Institution,  it  is  well  known,  had  its  origin 
in  a  religious  concern  that  the  children  of  Friends, 
while  receiving  useful  literary  instruction,  might 
be  imbued  with  a  love  for  our  christian  principles 
and  testimonies;  and  we  fully  believe  its  usefulness 
to  the  youth  of  the  Society  at  the  present  day  will 
greatly  depend  upon  this  object  being  kept  steadily 
in  view,  by  all  who  participate  in  its  management. 
There  are  various  discouragements  connected  with 
the  proper  conducting  of  it,  arising  from  a  want 
of  judicious  home-training,  and  from  other  causes. 
We  cannot,  however,  doubt  that  as  a  real  religious 
concern  is  humbly  and  steadily  maintained  and 
acted  upon  by  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  school,  the  Divine  blessing  will 
continue  to  follow  their  persevering  endeavors. 
Should  this  happily  be  the  result,  it  will  be  ample 
compensation  to  the  Committee  for  the  labor  and 
anxiety  accompanying  its  oversight. 

Signed,  on  behalf  and  by  direction  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 

Samuel  Moreis,  Clerk. 

Philadelphia,  4th  mo.,  Uh,  1865. 


Iron  Dish  Cloths — Iron  Clothes  Lines. — I  was 
once  so  ill-informed,  says  a  writer  in  an  exchange, 
of  the  progress  of  the  fine  arts  as  not  to  know 
what  an  iron  dish  cloth  was.  But  seeing  one  in 
use  at  the  house  of  a  friend,  I  learned  from  a 


Swiss  gentleman  who  had  presented  it  to  her, 
that  they  were  in  general  use  in  his  native  coun- 
try, and  he  had  accidentally  seen  a  cask  full  at  an 
importer's,  which  were  unsaleable  in  New  York, 
and  had  become  rusty,  and  looked  upon  as  old 
iron.  I  procured  a  dozen  and  distributed  them 
among  my  friends.  They  soon  became  bright 
with  use,  and  are  universally  classed  among  those 
articles  which  "  we  wonder  how  we  ever  did  with- 
out." T^hese  are  made  of  rings  of  iron  wire.  No. 
15,  linked  together,  and  are  about  six  inches 
square;  I  counted  fifteen  rings  on  one  edge.  One 
outside  row  of  rings  is  only  connected  with  the 
other  at  each  end  and  one  inch  or  two  in  the  mid- 
dle which  makes  two  loops  to  hang  it  up  by. 

Every  kitchen  maid  who  had  scoured  the  in- 
side or  outside  of  a  kettle  with  it  pronounces  it 
better  than  scraping  with  a  knife  or  scouring  with 
cloth  and  sand.  They  are  very  flexible,  and  I  im- 
agine must  be  like  chain  armor,  which  I  have  lead 
of  but  never  seen.  We  also  find  it  useful  to  put 
under  a  pot  or  kettle  hot  from  the  stove,  when  we 
wish  to  place  them  on  the  table.  We  have  used 
ours  two  years. 

There  is  another  iron  convenience  I  have  used 
six  years,  and  which  is  as  good  as  ever,  that  I 
would  recommend  to  house-keepers — galvanized 
iron  telegraph  wire  clothes  lines.  It  never  rusts, 
need  never  be  taken  in,  never  breaks  down  and 
lets  the  wet  clothes  fall  to  the  ground  and  have 
to  be  rinsed  again. — Sci.  American. 


A  Tulip  Tree,  or  yellow  poplar,  measuring 
thirty-three  feet  in  circumference  and  eleven  feet 
in  thickness,  was  recently  cut  down  on  the  farm 
of  E.  C.  Schenck,  of  Monmouth  county,  N.  J. 
It  was  felled  because  it  had  become  dangerous. 
The  Red  Bank  Standard  says  it  was  decidedly 
the  largest  tree  in  Monmouth  county,  and  pro- 
bably the  largest  of  its  species  in  the  country. 
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FRIENDS  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA  AND  TEN.VESSEE. 

A  meeting  of  Friends  was  held  at  the  Arch 
street  Meeting-house,  on  Second-day  the  15th 
inst.,  to  devise  means  for  the  relief  of  Friends  in 
the  South,  reduced  to  necessitous  circumstances 
by  the  ravages  of  war.  By  a  communication  from 
Friends  in  East  Tennessee,  and  by  statements 
from  a  Friend  of  North  Carolina,  who  was  present, 
it  appears  that  while  in  some  parts  of  those  States 
Friends,  though  exposed  to  much  suffering  and 
loss  of  property,  have  been  enabled  to  supply 
themselves  with  the  necessaries  of  life ;  yet  in 
other  places  which  have  been  within  the  rebel 
lines,  they  have  been  reduced  to  poverty,  and 
would  seem  to  be  in  actual  want  of  food,  cloth- 
ing, &c.  Year  by  year  they  have  had  their  stock, 
and  the  other  products  of  their  farms,  taken  with- 
out compensation,  until  they  are  now  not  only 
without  a  present  supply,  but  are  deprived  of  the 
means  of  providing  for  the  future  support  of  their 
families  by  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  Under 
these  circumstances,  an  appeal  is  made  to  Friends 
in  the  North  for  such  aid  as  will  relieve  their  im- 
mediate distress,  and  enable  them  to  procure  the 
needful  stock  and  implements  for  the  prosecution 
of  their  ordinary  pursuits. 

Much  sympathy  was  felt  for  our  fellow  mem- 
bers thus  exposed  to  long  continued  suffering  of 
various  kinds,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
receive  and  apply  the  contributions  of  Friends  for 
their  relief.    By  the  return  of  peace,  way  has 
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been  opened  for  direct  communication  witli  those 
parts  of  the  South  which  have  suffered  the  worst 
from  the  war,  and  it  is  not  doubted  that  supplies 
DOW  forwarded  will  safely  reach  them.  But  as 
the  planting  season  is  already  far  advanced,  great 
promptness  is  needed.  Early  contributions  are 
requested,  which  may  be  sent  to  either  of  the 
undersigned  Friends  who  constitute  the  com- 
mittee. 

Richard  Richardson,     Thomas  \yilliamson, 
Horatio  C.  Wood,         David  Scull, 
William  Neal,  William  Kinsey, 

Richard  W.  Bacon,       Edward  Ricliie, 
Richard  M.  Marshall,  John  Carter, 
John  E.  Carter,  Geo.  J.  Scattergood, 

Marmaduke  C.  Cope,    Charles  Yarnall, 
Samuel  Bettle,  Lindzey  Nicholson, 

Eiliston  P.  Morris,       John  B.  Garrett, 
Yardley  Warner,  Charles  Jones. 

Philadelphia,  Fifth  month,  1865. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

Foreign. — Xews  from  England  to  the  3d  inst.  Both 
Houses  of  Parliament  were  crowded  to  an  unusual  de- 
gree when  the  motions  expressive  of  the  sorrow  and  in- 
dignation which  pervades  the  British  people  on  account 
of  the  assnssination  of  President  Lincoln,  were  brought 
before  those  bodies.  The  motions  were  agreed  to  unani- 
mously. It  is  said  that  the  Queen  has  written  a  private 
letter  to  the  widow  of  the  President,  expressing  the 
deepest  sympathy  for  her  irreparable  loss.  Public  meet- 
ings have  been  lield  in  London,  and  all  the  chief  cities 
of  England,  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  abhorrence  of 
the  atrocious  crime.  Similar  manifestations  of  feeling 
appear  all  over  Europe. 

The  shipment  of  the  Atlantic  cable  was  being  con- 
ducted with  great  dispatch,  and  it  was  thought  the 
Great  Eastern  will  be  ready  to  leave  Sheerness  before 
the  close  of  the  next  month. 

The  Spanish  Senate  has  adopted  a  bill  for  the  aban- 
donment of  San  Domingo. 

The  Liverpool  cotton  market  was  steady,  and  the 
demand  good.  Breadstuffs  were  rather  higher,  wheat 
had  advanced  2d.  per  100  lbs.  Consols,  90-|.  U.  S. 
5-20,        a  66. 

Mexico. — Official  information  of  the  capture  of  Saltillo 
and  Monterey,  Mexico,  by  the  Liberals,  has  been  re- 
ceived. Il  is  reported,  unotficially,  that  an  attempt  of 
the  French  to  recapture  Saltillo  had  failed. 

United  States. — Tke  Arre.it  of  Jefferson  Davis. — The 
fugitive  rebel  President  eluded  his  pursuers  until  the 
10th  inst.,  when  he  was  taken  near  Irwinsville,  Geo., 
b}'  a  detachment  of  Federal  troops.  It  would  appear 
that  he  had  left  his  cavalry  escort  in  order  to  escape  ob- 
Bervation,  and  was  endeavouring  to  reach  the  sea  coast 
accompanied  only  by  his  family  and  a  few  followers. 
Irwinsville,  the  place  of  tlie  CMpture,  is  in  southern 
Georgia,  about  seventy  miles  from  the  Florida  line. 
When  Davis  was  captured  he  was  seeking  tlie  conceal- 
ment of  the  woods,  dressed  as  a  woman.  Gen.  Reagan, 
the  rebel  Postmaster-General,  and  several  other  insur- 
gents of  note  were  captured  at  tlie  same  time.  Davis 
was  sent  North  under  a  strong  guard,  by  way  of  Nash- 
ville. Brown,  late  rebel  Governor  of  Georgia,  has  been 
arrested  and  forwarded  by  the  same  route. 

Fhiladelphia. — .Mortality  last  week,  351,  including  26 
deaths  and  inierments  of  soldiers.  There  were  47  deaths 
from  consumption,  20  of  sraull  po.\,  and  14  of  old  age. 

Virginia.  —  President  Johnson  has  issued  an  executive 
order  to  re-establish  the  authority  of  the  United  Slates, 
and  execute  the  laws  within  the  limits  of  this  State. 
All  acts  and  proceeding.^  of  the  political,  military  and 
civil  organizations  which  have  been  in  a  st.ite  of  rebel- 
lion, are  declared  null  and  void.  The  Secretaries  of  the 
State,  War,  Treasury,  Navy,  and  the  Interior  Defiart- 
ments,  and  the  Postmaster  General,  are  ordered  to  pro- 
ceed to  put  in  force  all  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
pertaining  to  their  several  Departments,  and  the  District 
Judge  of  each  district  will  proceed  to  hold  courts  with- 
in the  said  State,  In  accordHoce  with  the  provisions  of 
the  acts  of  Congress. 

The  Attorney  Genenl  will  instruct  the  proper  oflRcers 
to  libel  and  bring  to  judgment,  confiscation  and  sale, 
the  property  subject  to  conlijcatlon,  ami  enforce  the  ad- 
ministration of  jiislice  within  the  said  Slate,  in  all  mat- 
ters civil  and  criniinnl,  within  the  cngnuance  of  the 
Federal  court?,  to  carry  into  cffecl  the  guarantee  of  the 
Federal  Constitution  of  a  republican  form  of  State  gov- 


ernment, and  afford  the  advantages  and  security  of  do- 
mestic laws,  as  well  as  to  complete  the  re-establishment 
of  the  authority  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  full  and  complete  restoration  of  peace  within  the 
limits  aforesaid. 

Francis  A.  Pierpont,  Governor  of  the  State  of  Virginia, 
will  be  aided  by  the  Federal  government,  so  far  as  may 
be  necessary,  in  the  lawful  measures  which  he  may  take 
for  the  extension  and  administration  of  the  State  govern- 
ment throughout  the  geographical  limits  of  the  State. 
The  Richmond  Whig  states  it  to  be  the  intention  of 
Gov.  Pierpont  to  issue  a  proclamation  immediately,  de- 
claring all  civil  offices  in  Virginia  vacant,  and  ordering 
a  new  election.  R.  M.  T.  Hunter  is  reported  to  have 
been  arrested  at  his  residence  near  Richmond.  Asses- 
sors and  collectors  for  the  four  districts  into  which  Vir- 
ginia has  been  divided  have  been  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Piratical  Cruizers. — The  President  issued  a  proclama- 
tion on  the  9th,  stating  that  if  hospitality  is  extended 
to  rebel  vessels  in  foreign  ports  after  the  publication  of 
the  proclamation  in  such  ports,  then  this  government 
will  deem  itself  justifiable  in  refusing  to  receive  the 
public  vessels  of  such  nations  in  its  ports,  and  in  taking 
any  other  measures  which  may  seem  advisable. 

Alabama. — A  dispatch  from  General  Oanby,  dated  on 
the  4th  inst.,  states  that  the  rebel  Lieut.  General  Taylor 
had  on  that  day,  surrendered  all  the  forces  under  his 
command  on  substantially  the  same  terms  that  were 
granted  to  General  Lee.  General  Canby  issued  an  order 
on  the  19th  ult.,  in  which  he  says:  "All  persons  for- 
merly held  as  slaves  will  be  treated  in  every  respect  as 
entitled  to  the  rights  of  freedmen,  and  such  as  desire 
their  services  will  be  required  to  pay  for  them 

"Care  will  be  taken  not  to  disturb  abruptly  the  con- 
nections now  existing,  and  all  coloured  persons  having 
places  or  emploj'ment  are  advised  to  remain,  whenever 
the  persons  by  whom  they  are  employed  recognize  their 
rights,  and  agree  to  compensate  them  lor  their  ser- 
vices." 

Mississippi. — A  convention  of  the  State  of  Mississippi 
is  to  be  held  at  Vieksburg  on  the  5th  of  next  month,  to 
inaugurate  a  movement  for  the  restoration  of  the  State 
to  the  Union.  The  Vieksburg  Herald  says,  the  import- 
ant points  in  the  interior  of  the  State  will  be  imme- 
diately occupied  by  Federal  troops  to  suppress  guerillas 
and  preserve  order. 

North  Carolina. — The  officer  detailed  to  receive  the 
arms  surrendered  by  Johnston's  army,  reports  that  he 
has  received  9000  stand  of  arms,  and  nearly  150  pieces 
of  artillery.  Many  of  Johnston's  men  left  immediately 
after  the  surrender,  with  their  arms,  horses  and  equip- 
ments, and  some  of  the  light  artillery.  Governor  Vance 
applied  to  General  Schofield  for  permission  to  return  to 
Raleigh  and  resume  his  functions  as  Governor  of  the 
State,  but  was  refused.  A  request  from  several  leading 
citizens  of  N.  Carolina  for  permission  to  visit  Washing- 
ton to  see  whether  they  could  prevail  on  the  President 
to  continue  Gov.  Vance  and  the  present  Legislature  in 
power,  and  if  possible  secure  gradual  instead  of  imme- 
diate emancipation  of  the  slaves,  was  also  declined  by 
Gen.  Schofield.  It  is  expected  the  President  will  soon 
issuf  a  proclamation  defining  the  standing  of  North 
Carolina.  It  is  expected  that  military  rule  will  continue 
here  and  elsewhere  until  the  people  are  reconciled  to 
immediate  emancipation  and  the  general  policy  of  the 
government. 

Texas. — Notwithstanding  all  opposition  to  the  Federal 
arms  has  ceased  in  the  States  east  of  the  iMIssissippi, 
the  rebels  in  Texas  seem  disposed  to  prolong  the  strug- 
gle. The  people  of  Houston  and  Springfield  have  held 
meetings  and  determined  to  continue  the  rebellion. 
The  rebel  General  Kirby  Smith,  recently  issued  an  ap- 
peal to  his  soldiers  announcing  the  surrender  of  Lee, 
and  calling  upon  his  troops  in  the  strongest  terms  to 
stand  by  their  colors  In  this  hour  of  adversity,  saying 
that  the  fate  of  the  nation  depends  upon  them ;  that 
their  resources  are  ample  for  a  protracted  struggle,  till 
foreign  aid  arrives,  or  at  least,  till  they  can  secure  the 
terms  of  a  proud  people. 

Rebel  Prisoners. — General  Grant  has  issued  an  order 
to  send  home  all  paroled  rebel  prisoners  now  confined 
or  detained  at  Alexandria,  Va.  Those  who  live  in 
Texas  are  to  bo  landed  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, near  the  mouth  of  Red  river.  They  are  required 
to  declare  their  allegiance  to  the  United  States  before 
being  liberated.  It  Is  slated  that  all  but  two  of  the 
twenty-five  thousand  rebel  prisoners  at  Point  Lookout, 
wish  to  take  the  oath  and  go  home. 

The  Trial  of  the  Assassins. — The  President  has  ordered 
a  military  commi.^slon  for  the  trial  of  the  persons  sup- 
posed to  be  implic;ited  in  the  murder  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, and  the  attempted  assassination  of  \Vm.  H.  Seward. 
The  prisoners  were  brought  before  the  commission  and 


the  trial  commenced  at  Washington  on  the  10th  inst 
The  parties  arraigned  are  David  E.  Harold,  George  A 
Atzeroth,  Lewis  Payne,  Samuel  B.  Arnold,  Michae 
O'Laughlin,  Dr.  Samuel  Mudd,  and  M.  E.  Suratt.  Al 
pleaded  not  guilty.  They  are  defended  by  able  counsel 
The  trial  will  probably  occupy  a  considerable  time. 

Army  Movements. — The  great  armies  of  Gen.  Gran 
and  Gen.  Sherman  are  being  concentrated  in  the  vicinit' 
of  Alexandria,  Va.,  preparatory  to  being  disbanded  o: 
assigned  to  other  service. 

Pacification. — Postmasters  have  been  appointed  a 
Richmond,  Charleston  and  Savannah,  the  Mississipp 
river  mail  has  been  re-established,  and  operations  an 
afoot  to  organize  the  mail  service  throughout  the  rebe 
States  as  rapidly  as  measures  can  be  devised  for  thi 
purpose.  Southern  merchants  are  buying  to  a  consider 
able  extent  in  the  northern  cities.  Telegraphic  comma, 
nication  has  been  restored  from  Cairo,  111.,  to  Nashville 
Tenn.,  and  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad  is  beiaf 
rapidly  repaired  and  put  in  order.  Throughout  thi 
South,  persons  who  have  participated  in  the  rebelliot 
are  seeking  the  benefit  of  President  Lincoln's  amnestj 
proclamation  by  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance.  Muck 
yet  remains  to  be  accomplished,  but  the  prospect  o 
thorough  pacification  is  most  encouraging.  The  south' 
ern  people  generally  appear  to  be  convinced  that  thert 
is  no  possibility  of  establishing  an  independent  con. 
federacy,  and  are  disposed  to  submit  without  reserve  t( 
the  national  authority. 

The  Public  Loan. — The  subscriptions  to  the  7-30  loar 
received  by  Jay  Cooke,  on  the  13th  inst.,  reached  th( 
enormous  sum  of  $30,451,950.  There  were  21,600  in^ 
dividual  subscriptions  of  $50  and  $100  each.  The  sub. 
scriptions  for  the  week  ending  the  13th  inst,,  amountec 
to  $98,  384,650. 

The  Markets.,  ^-c. — The  following  were  the  quotation! 
on  the  15th  inst.  New  York. — American  gold  130  a  131 
U.  S.  six  per  cents,  1881,  109J  ;  do.  5-20,  104.  Balanci 
in  the  N.  Y.  Sub-Treasurv,  $37,671,072.  Superfine  Stat« 
flour  $5.80  a  $6.10.  'Shipping  Ohio,  $7  a  $7.30 
Baltimore  flour,  $7.25  a  $8.50.  Chicago  spring  wheat 
$1.35;  amber  western,  $1.66  ;  white  State,  $2.  Oats 
47  a  51  cts.  Yellow  and  mixed  corn,  95  a  $1.05.  Mid 
dlings  cotton,  50  cts.  Philadelphia. — Superfine  flour 
$6.50  a  $7,  extra  and  family,  $7.75  a  $9.  Prime  re(. 
wheat,'  $1.75.  Rye,  $1.  Yellow  corn  offered  at  $1 
Oats,  50  a  52  cts.  The  offerings  of  beef  cattle  reachet 
about  1200  head,  and  the  market  was  dull  and  lower 
prices  ranging  at  $11  a  $12  for  common,  $13  a  $16  foi 
fair  to  good,  and  $17  a  $18.50  for  prime.  A  few  fl( 
extra  quality  sold  at  $19  a  $20  the  100  lb.  net.  Hogi 
sold  at  $12  a  $14  the  100  lbs.  net,  and  sheep  at  8  a  i 
cts.  for  clipped,  and  lOj  all  cts.  per  lb.  gross  for  woo. 
sheep. 
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RECEIPTS.  '1 
Received  per  A.  S.,  for  Sidney  Sharpless,  Pa.,  $2,  t() 
No.  34,  vol.  39,  and  for  Lewis  Forsythe,  Pa.,  $2,  to  N(J» 
23,  vol.  39  ;  from  Ruth  Foster,  R.  1.,  $2,  voL  38  ;  froB 
Henry  Clark,  0.,  $2,  vol.  38. 


INSTITUTE  FOR  COLOURED  YOUTH. 
The  Annual  Meeting  will  be  held  at  the  Committe* 
Room,  Arch  street,  on  the  30th  of  Fifth  month,  1865,  at 
3  o'clock  p.  M.  M.  C.  Cope, 

Secretary.  ^ 


WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 
Two  Assistant  Teachers  will  be  wanted  on  the  Boyjl 
side,  to  enter  on  their  duties  at  the  commencement  ol| 
next  Session. 

Application  may  be  miide  to  Joseph  Scattergood,! 
No.  413  Spruce  street;  or  to  Jeremiah  Hacker,  No.  31fll 
South  Fourth  Street,  Philadelphia. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 
.vbah  fran'kfobd,  (twenty-third  ward,  Philadelphia.' 

Physician  andSuperintendent, — Josuua  H.  Worthing 
TON,  M.  D. 

Application  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  may  be 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  to  Charlks  Ellis,  Clerk 
of  the  Board  of  Managers,  No.  637  Market  Street,  Phila- 
delphia, or  to  any  other  Member  of  the  Board. 


Died,  at  his  residence  near  Richmond,  Wayne  Co., 
Indiana,  on  the  13th  of  Fourth  month,  1865,  in  the  78th 
year  of  his  age,  Solomon  IIorney,  Sen.,  a  member  of 
Whitewater  Monthly  and  Particular  Meeting. 

WM.  H.  PILE,  PRINTER, 
No.  214  Pear  street,  between  Dock  and  Third. 
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Self-Help. 

(Continued  from  page  299.) 

Being  too  poor,  however,  to  undertake  such  an 
terprise  without  powerful  help,  he  set  sail  for 
igland,  in  the  hope  that  he  might  there  obtain 
The  fame  of  his  success  in  raising  the  wreck 
the  Bahamas  had  already  preceded  him.  He 
plied  direct  to  the  government;  and  by  his 
^ent  enthusiasm,  he  succeeded  in  overcoming 
B  usual  inertia  of  official  minds ;  and  Charles  II. 
entually  placed  at  his  disposal  the  "  Rose 
gier,"  a  ship  of  eighteen  guns  and  ninety-five 
n,  appointing  him  to  the  chief  command. 
Phipps  then  set  sail  to  find  the  Spanish  ship 
d  fish  up  the  treasure.  He  reached  the  coast 
Hispaniola  in  safety  ;  but  how  to  find  the 
□ken  ship  was  the  great  difficulty.  The  fact  of 
wreck  was  more  than  fifty  years  old ;  and 
iipps  had  only  the  traditionary  rumors  of  the 
ent  to  work  upon.  There  was  a  wide  coast  to 
plore,  and  an  outspread  ocean,  without  any 
ice  whatever  of  the  wrecked  argosy  beneath  it. 
at  the  man  was  stout  in  heart,  and  full  of  hope, 
e  set  his  seamen  to  work  to  drag  the  coast,  and 
r  weeks  they  went  on  fishing  up  sea-weed, 
ingle,  and  bits  of  rock.  No  occupation  could 
more  trying  to  seamen,  and  they  began  to 
umble  together,  and  to  whisper  that  the  man 
command  had  brought  them  on  a  fool's  errand. 
At  length  the  murmurs  spoke  aloud,  and  the 
an  broke  into  open  mutiny.  A  body  of  them 
shed  one  day  on  to  the  quarter-deck,  and  de- 
anded  that  the  voyage  should  be  relinquished, 
lipps,  however,  was  not  a  man  to  be  intimidated; 

seized  the  ringleaders,  and  sent  the  others 
,ck  to  their  duty.  It  became  necessary  to  bring 
e  ship  to  anchor  close  to  a  small  island  for  the 
irpose  of  repairs;  and,  to  lighten  her,  the  chief 
rt  of  the  stores  were  landed.  Discontent  still 
creasing  amongst  the  crew,  a  new  plot  was  laid 
longst  the  men  on  shore  to  seize  the  ship,  throw 
lipps  overboard,  and  start  on  a  piratical  cruise 
;ainst  the  Spaniards  in  the  South  Seas.  But  it 
IS  necessary  to  secure  the  services  of  the  chief 
ip-carpenter,  who  was  consequently  made  privy 
the  plot.  The  man  proved  faithful,  and  seized 
I  opportunity  of  telling  Phipps  of  his  danger 
immoning  about  him  the  men  he  knew  to  be 
yal,  he  had  the  ship's  guns  loaded  which  com 
anded  the  shore,  and  the  bridge  communicating 
ith  the  vessel  drawn  up.  When  the  mutineers 
ade  their  appearance,  Phipps  hailed  them,  and 
Id  them  he  would  fire  upon  them  if  they  ap- 
roached  the  stores  (still  ou  laud,)  aad  they  drew 


back;  on  which,  Phipps  had  the  stores  reshipped 
under  cover  of  his  guns.  The  mutineers,  fearful 
of  being  left  on  a  barren  island,  threw  down  their 
arms  and  implored  to  be  permitted  to  return  to 
their  duty.  The  request  was  granted,  and  suit- 
able precautions  were  taken  against  future  mis- 
chief. Phipps  took  the  first  opportunity  of  land- 
ing the  mutinous  part  of  his  crew,  and  engaging 
other  men  in  their  place;  but,  by  the  time  he 
could  again  proceed  actively  with  his  explora- 
tions, he  found  it  absolutely  necessary  to  proceed 
to  England  for  the  purpose  of  repairing  his  ship. 
He  had  now,  however,  gained  more  precise  infor- 
mation as  to  the  spot  where  the  Spanish  treasure- 
ship  had  sunk  ;  and,  though  as  yet  baffled,  he  was 
more  oonfident  than  ever  in  the  eventual  success 
of  his  enterprise. 

Eeturned  to  London,  Phipps  reported  the  re- 
sult of  his  voyage  to  the  Admiralty,  who  professed 
to  be  pleased  with  his  exertions  ;  but  he  had  been 
unsuccessful,  and  they  would  not  intrust  him  with 
another  king's  ship.  James  II.  was  now  on  the 
throne,  and  the  government  was  in  trouble ;  so 
Phipps  and  his  golden  project  appealed  to  them 
in  vain.  He  next  tried  to  raise  the  requisite 
means  by  a  public  subscription.  At  first  he  was 
laughed  at ;  but  his  ceaseless  importunity  at  length 
prevailed,  and  after  four  years'  dinning  of  his 
project  into  the  ears  of  the  groat, — during  wiiich 
time  he  lived  in  grea^  poverty, — he  at  length  suc- 
ceeded. A  company  was  formed,  in  twenty  shares, 
the  Duke  of  Albemarle,  son  of  General  Monk, 
taking  the  chief  interest  in  it,  and  subscribing 
the  principal  part  of  the  necessary  funds  for  the 
enterprise. 

'Like  Foley,  Phipps  proved  more  fortunate  in 
his  second  voyage  than  in  his  first.  The  ship 
arrived  without  accident  at  Port  de  la  Plata,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  reef  of  rocks  supposed 
to  have  been  the  scene  of  the  wreck.  His  first 
object  was  to  build  a  stout  boat  capable  of  carry- 
ing eight  or  ten  oars,  in  constructing  which  Phipps 
used  the  adze  himself.  It  is  also  said  that  he 
constructed  a  machine,  for  the  purpose  of  explor- 
ing the  bottom  of  the  sea,  similar  to  what  is  now 
known  as  the  Diving-Bell.  Such  a  machine  was 
found  referred  to  in  books,  but  Phipps  knew  little 
of  books,  and  may  be  said  to  have  reinvented  the 
apparatus  for  his  own  use.  He  also  engaged  In- 
dian divers,  whose  feats  of  diving  for  pearls,  and 
in  submarine  operations,  were  very  remarkable. 
The  tender  and  boat  having  been  taken  to  the 
reef,  the  men  were  set  to  work,  the  diving-bell 
was  sunk,  and  the  various  modes  of  dragging  the 
bottom  of  the  sea  were  employed  continuously  for 
many  weeks,  but  without  any  prospect  of  success 
Phipps,  however,  held  on  valiantly,  hoping  almost 
against  hope.  At  length,  one  day,  a  sailor,  look 
ing  over  the  boat's  side  down  into  the  clear  water, 
observed  a  curious  sea-plant  growing  in  what  ap 
peared  to  be  a  crevice  of  the  rock;  and  he  called 
upon  an  Indian  diver  to  go  down  and  fetch  it  for 
him.  On  the  red  man  coming  up  with  the  weed, 
he  reported  that  a  number  of  ship's  guns  were 
lying  in  the  same  place.  The  intelligence  was  at 
first  received  with  incredulity,  but  on  further  in- 
yestigatioD  it  proved  to  be  correct.    Search  was 


made,  and  presently  a  diver  came  up  with  a  sohd 
bar  of  silver  in  his  arms.  When  Phippa  was 
shown  it.  he  exclaimed,  "Thanks  be  to  G-od  !  we 
are  all  made  men."  Diving-bell  and  divers  no|f 
went  to  work  with  a  will,  and  in  ,a  few  days, 
treasure  was  brought  up  to  the  value  of  about 
£300,000,  with  which  Phipps  set  sail  for  Eng- 
land. On  his  arrival,  it  was  urged  upon  tlie  king 
that  he  should  seize  the  ship  and  its  cargo,  under 
the  pretence  that  Phipps,  when  soliciting  his 
majesty's  permission,  had  not  given  accurate  in- 
formation respecting  the  business.  But  the  king 
replied,  that  he  knew  Phipps  to  be  an  honest 
man,  and  that  he  and  his  friends  should  divide 
the  whole  treasure  amongst  them,  even  though 
he  had  returned  with  double  the  value.  Phipps's  ' 
share  was  about  £20,000,  and  the  king,  to  shoT? 
his  approval  of  his  energy  and  honesty  in  conduct- 
ing the  enterprise,  conferred  upon  him  the  honor 
of  knighthood.  He  was  also  made  High  Sheriff 
jf  New  England;  and  during  the  time  he  held 
the  office,  he  did  valiant  service  for  the  mother- 
country  and  the  colonists  against  the  French,  by 
expeditions  against  Port  Royal  and  Quebec.  He 
also  held  the  post  of  Governor  of  Massachusetts  ; 
from  which  he  returned  to  England,  and  died  in 
London  in  1695. 

Phipps  throughout  the  later  part  of  his  career 
was  not  ashamed  to  allude  to  the  lowness  of  his 
origin,  and  it  was  matter  of  honest  pride  to  him 
that  he  had  risen  from  the  condition  of  a  common 
ship-carpenter  to  the  honors  of  knighthood  and 
the  government  of  a  province.  When  perplexed 
with  public  business,  he  would  often  declare  that 
it  would  be  easier  for  him  to  go  back  to  his  broad- 
axe  again.  He  left  behind  him  a  character  for 
probity,  honesty,  patriotism,  and  courage,  which 
is  certainly  not  the  least  noble  inheritance  of  the 
house  of  Normanby. 

William  Petty,  the  founder  of  the  house  of 
Lansdowne,  was  a  man  of  like  energy  and  public 
usefulness  in  his  day.  He  was  the  son  of  _a 
clothier  in  humble  circumstances,  at  Romsey,  in 
Hampshire,  and  was  born  in  1623.  In  his  boy- 
hood he  obtained  a  tolerable  education  at  the 
grammar-school  of  his  native  town ;  after  which 
he  determined  to  improve  himself  by  study  at  the 
University  of  Caen,  in  Normandy.  Whilst  there 
he  contrived  to  support  himself,  unassisted  by  his 
father,  carrying  on  a  sort  of  small  peddler's  trade 
with  "  a  little  stock  of  merchandise."  Returning 
to  England,  he  had  himself  bound  apprentice  to 
a  sea-captain,  who  "  drubbed  him  with  a  rope's 
end"  for  the  badness  of  his  sight.  He  left  the 
navy  in  disgust,  taking  to  the  study  of  medicine. 
When  at  Paris  he  engaged  in  dissection,  during 
which  time  he  also  drew  diagrams  for  Hobbes, 
who  was  then  writing  his  treatise  on  Optics.  He 
was  reduced  to  such  poverty  that  he  subsisted  for 
two  or  three  weeks  entirely  on  walnuts.  But  again 
he  began  to  trade  in  a  small  way,  turning  an  hon- 
est penny,  and  he  was  enabled  shortly  to  return  to 
England  with  money  in  his  pocket.  Being  of  an 
ingenious  mechanical  turn,  we  find  him  taking 
out  a  patent  for  a  letter-copying  machine.  He 
began  to  write  upon  the  arts  and  sciences,  and 
practised  chemistry  and  physic  with  such  success 
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that  his  reputation  shortly  became  considerable. 
Associating  with  men  of  science,  the  project  of 
forming  a  Society  for  its  prosecution  was  dis- 
cussed, and  the  first  meetings  of  the  infant  Royal 
Society  were  held  at  his  lodgings.  At  Oxford  he 
acted  for  a  time  as  deputy  to  the  anatomical  pro- 
fessor there,  who  had  a  great  repugnance  to  dis- 
section. In  1652  his  industry  was  rewarded  by 
the  appointment  of  phjsician  to  the  army  in  Ire- 
land, whither  he  went;  and  whilst  there  he  was 
the  medical  attendant  of  three  successive  lords- 
lieutenant,  Lambert,  Fleetwood,  and  Henry  Crom- 
well. Large  grants  of  forfeited  land  having  been 
awarded  to  the  Puritan  soldiery,  Petty  observed 
that  the  lands  were  very  inaccurately  measured  ; 
and  in  the  midst  of  his  other  avocations  he  un- 
dertook to  do  the  work  himself.  His  appoint- 
ments became  so  numerous  and  lucrative  that  he 
was  charged  by  the  envious  with  corruption,  and 
removed  from  them  all;  but  was  again  taken  into 
favor  at  the  Restoration. 

Petty  was  a  most  indefatigable  contriver,  in- 
ventor, and  organizer  of  industry.  One  of  his 
inventions  was  a  double-bottomed  ship,  to  sail 
against  wind  and  tide.  He  published  treatises  on 
dyeing,  on  naval  philosophy,  on  woollen  cloth 
manufacture,  on  political  arithmetic,  and  many 
other  subjects.  He  founded  iron-works,  opened 
lead-mines,  and  commenced  a  pilchard  fishery  and 
a  timber-trade;  in  the  midst  of  which  he  found 
time  to  take  part  in  the  discussions  of  the  Royal 
Society,  to  which  he  largely  contributed.  He  lefc 
an  ample  fortune  to  his  sons,  the  eldest  of  whom 
was  created  Baron  Shelburne.  His  will  was  a 
curious  document,  singularly  illustrative  of  his 
character;  containing  a  detail  of  the  principal 
events  of  his  life,  and  the  gradual  advancement 
of  his  fortune.  His  sentiments  on  pauperism  are 
characteristic  :  "  As  for  legacies  for  the  poor," 
said  he,  "  I  am  at  a  stand  ;  as  for  beggars  by  trade 
and  election,  I  give  them  nothing;  as  for  impo- 
tents  by  the  hand  of  God,  the  public  oujiht  to 
maintain  them  ;  as  for  those  who  have  been  bred 
to  no  calling  nor  estate,  they  should  be  put  upon 
their  kindred;"  .  .  .  "wherefore  I  am  contented 
that  I  have  assisted  all  my  poor  relations,  and  put 
many  into  a  way  of  getting  their  own  bread; 
have  laboured  in  public  works  ;  and  by  inven- 
tions have  sought  out  real  objects  of  charity;  and 
I  do  hereby  conjure  all  who  partake  of  my  estate, 
from  time  to  time,  to  do  the  same  at  their  peril. 
Nevertheless,  to  answer  custom,  and  to  take  the 
surer  side,  I  give  20^.  to  the  most  wanting  of  the 
parish  wherein  I  die."  He  was  interred  in  the 
fine  old  Norman  church  of  Ronisey, — the  town 
where  he  was  born  a  poor  man's  son, — and  on  the 
south  side  of  the  choir  is  still  to  be  seen  a  plain 
slab,  with  the  inscription,  cut  by  an  illiterate 
workman,  "Here  Layes  Sir  William  Petty." 

(To  be  continuud.) 

Selected  for  "The  Friend." 
Eleventh  month  10th,  18U3.  In  the  present 
state  of  public  affairs,  I  do  not  always  feel  my 
mind  as  tranquil  as  I  could  wish.  Notwithstand- 
ing an  endeavour  to  put  our  trust  in  Him,  who 
can  over-rule  all  events*,  apprehen.sions  of  danger 
will  sometimes  agitate  the  mind;  for  our  confi- 
dence in  the  Supreme  Being  is  not  a  confidence 
that  we  shall  be  guarded  from  the  evils  and  afflic- 
tions of  this  life.  Obaervatiou  and  experience  must 
convince  us,  that  those  most  desirous  of  devoting 
themselves  to  His  service,  and  coming  up  in  the 
performance  of  all  the  duties  of  life,  are  yet  liahie 
to  the  afflictions  attendant  on  hutnanity,  whether 
from  public  calamity  or  of  a  more  private  nature. 
A  rational  confidence  arises  from  the  belief  that 
He  who  governs  the  universe  will  cause  every 


thing  ultimately  to  terminate  in  good,  though  we 
may  be  very  unable  to  comprehend  the  means  he 
makes  use  of.  This  faith  in  his  power  and  good- 
ness is  a  source  of  consolation  under  every  dispen- 
-sation ;  and  when  afflictions  are  brought  home  to 
individuals  in  this  humble  state  of  dependence 
upon  Him,  I  believe  they  will  sometimes  experi- 
ence a  renewal  of  their  faith,  and  a  vigour  and 
strength  of  mind  beyond  what  they  could  expect. 
A  comprehensive  view  of  the  goodness  of  God 
towards  all  his  creatures,  does  not  equally  affect 
our  minds  with  the  contemplation  of  his  goodness 
to  us  as  individuals.  Nothing  is  too  great  for 
Him,  nor  is  anything  too  small.  We  are  separ- 
ately, as  well  as  collectively,  the  objects  of  his 
providential  care;  and  we  are  assured  by  revela- 
tion, that  the  humble  and  contrite  in  spirit  are 
the  peculiar  objects  of  his  regard. 

Wilt  Thou  not  spare  the  city  for  the  sake  of 
the  righteous  that  are  in  it?  was  the  pleading  of 
Abraham  with  the  Lord,  formerly,  on  behalf  of 
Sodom;  and  may  not  we  be  permitted  to  plead 
with  the  Lord  for  this  hitherto  prosperous  land  ? 
Though  we  must  acknowledge  that  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word,  "  there  is  none  righteous,  no 
not  one ;"  yet  we  trust  there  are  many  who  de- 
light to  walk  in  the  law  of  the  Lord,  and  to  obey 
all  his  commandments.  And  oh  !  saith  my  soul, 
that  the  nation  at  large  may  truly  humble  itself 
before  him,  and  not  vaunt  itself  in  its  own 
strength,  but  earnestly  pray  for  his  protection. 
As  individuals,  let  us  not  say,  our  prayers  will  be 
of  no  avail,  because  the  purposes  and  decrees  of 
the  Most  High  will  not  be  altered  for  our  inter- 
cessions ;  for  how  knowest  thou,  0  man,  what 
are  the  decrees  of  heaven  '(  or  whether  humilia- 
tion, intercession  and  prayer,  may  not  be  the 
means  appointed  by  infinite  Wisdom,  for  averting 
those  evils  that  seem  ready  to  fall  upon  us  ? 
Many  are  the  incitements  recorded  in  Holy  Writ, 
to  stir  us  up  to  repentance  and  to  seek  the  Lord  ; 
many  the  instances  in  which  repentance  and 
humiliation  have  averted  the  calamities  that  were 
threatened.  Therefore  let  us  be  encouraged  when 
we  feel  his  secret  influence  on  our  minds,  to  be- 
seech the  Lord,  that  he  would  be  graciously 
pleased  in  his  mercy  to  turn  the  battle  from  the 
gate,  having  faith  that  our  cry  will  reach  the  ear 
of  the  Lord  of  Sabaoth,  and  that  he  will  answer 
according  to  his  wisdom  and  good  pleasure. 

"  When  a  man's  ways  please  the  Lord,  he 
maketh  even  his  enemies  to  be  at  peace  with 
him."  He  can  turn  all  hearts  at  his  pleasure,  as 
a  man  turneth  the  water-courses  in  his  field. — 
Extracted  from  the  Jo'urnal  of  Margaret  Woods 

The  Science  of  SmcJIing. — It  is  evident  to 
thinking  persons  that  the  influence  of  odors  upon 
the  olfactory  nerve  is  not  nf  chance  or  accident; 
in  truth  all  the  physical  faculties  of  man  are  alike 
governed  by  immutable  laws,  in  harmony  and 
analogy  with  each  other.  Experiments  are  being 
prosecuted  with  earnestness,  and  gratifying  re- 
sults are  obtained,  establisliing  the  fact  of  the  per- 
fect analogy  between  the  laws  of  vi.sion,  smelling 
and  liearing.  As  there  are  primitive  sounds  and 
primitive  colours,  so  there  are  primitive  odors. 
The  primitive  colours  are  now  well  knowu  to  be 
the  violet,  indigo,  blue,  green,  yellow,  orange, 
and  red — seven  in  number,  as  established  by 
Newton.  The  primitive  sounds  are  indicated  in 
music  by  the  signs  E,  G,  B,  D,  F,  A,  C,  also 
seven  in  number.  The  primitive  odors,  as  evolv- 
ed from  plants,  appear  nhso  to  be  seven.  These 
are  camphor,  lemon,  jessamine,  rose,  almond, 
clove,  hnd  sandal.  All  perfumes  from  flowers 
are  either  analogies  of  these  primitive  odors,  or 
harmonious  oombinutions.    As  there  are  various 


shades  of  one  colour,  and  various  pitches  of  oni 
note,  so  there  are  definite  octaves  of  the  primitiv( 
odors.  'm 


For  "  The  Friend.'" 

Divine  Wisdom  and  Goodness  Displayed  in  the 
Properties  of  Water.        •  ; 
The  following  interesting  observations  on  thii 
subject  are  extracted  from  a  lecture  delivered  i 
few  years  since  by  Professor  Cooke,  of  Harvari 
University.  1 
"  One  of  the  prominent  inventions  of  moden 
times  is  the  method  of  heating  large  buildings  b] 
steam.    You  must  all  have  seen  the  apparatus 
There  is  first  the  boiler,  where  the  steam  is  gene 
rated  by  the  combustion  of  fuel;  then  pipes,  bi 
which  it  is  distributed  to  the  different  rooms 
nexU.  the  iron  radiators,  in  which  the  steam  ij 
condensed  to  water,  and  during  this  change  giv 
out  heat,  which  is  radiated  from  the  corrugateo 
surface  of  the  iron;  and  lastly,  the  return  pipes, 
through  which  the  condensed  water  flows  back  t( 
the  boiler,  ready  to  start  again  on  the  same  joufi 
ney;    Every  one  is  familiar  with  these  externaj 
aspects  of  the  apparatus;  but  all  may  not  knoM 
that  the  efficiency  of  the  method  depends  entirelj 
upon  a  remarkable  quality  of  water,  a  qualitj 
which  is  not  possessed  to  the  same  degree  by  anjj 
other  known  liquid.    Were  you  to  test  with  i 
thermometer  the  temperature  of  the  water  in  tt 
boiler  and  that  of  the  steam  rising  from  it,  yo 
would  be  surprised  to  find, — if  you  were  notfon 
warned  of  the  fact, — that  they  were  both  at  pn 
cisely  the  same  point;  and  yet  in  order  to  chana 
one  pound  of  boiling  water  into  one  pound  o] 
steam,  it  is  necessary  to  burn  up  sufficient  coal 
raise  the  temperature  of  ten  pounds  of  ice-col 
water  to  the  boiling  point.    The  coal  which 
burning  under  the  boiler  does  not  raise  the  te: 
pcrature  of  the  water.  Press  the  fire  ever  so  ha 
you  cannot  increase  the  temperature  either  of  tl 
water  or  of  the  steam  by  a  single  degree.  TI 
efl'ect  of  increasing  the  fire  will  be  only  to  gem 
rate  steam  more  rapidly,  for  the  whole  of  the  i 
mense  amount  of  heat  set  free  by  the  buroini 
fuel  is  absorbed  by  the  boiling  water  in  changipi 
into  steam.  But  this  heat  is  not  lost.  It  remai; 
latent  in  th^  steam,  is  carried  by  it  into  the  di] 
fereot  rooms,  and  there,  when  the  steam  chang 
back  again  into  water,  it  is  all  given  up,  without 
the  slightest  diminution,  difl'using   its  genial 
warmth  through  the  house.    The  steam,  then 
fore,  is  merely  the  vehicle  by  which  heat  is  carri 
over  the  building.    The  heat  comes  from  t! 
burning  fuel  in  the  cellar,  and  originally  it  ca 
from  the  sun;  for  the  coals  burning  under  t| 
boiler  are  merely  fagots  as  it  were,  of  condensl 
sunbeams,  gathered  by  the  plants  of  some  ancient 
geological  epoch,  subsequently  fossilized  and  pre- 
served in  the  earth  for  our  use.  The  steam  merelv 
acts  the  part  of  a  common  carrier;  but  what  I 
wish  you  to  notice  is  the  fact  that  steam  is  pecu* 
liarly  fitted  for  the  work,  because  it  has  been 
made  capable  of  holding  so  large  a  quantity  of 
heat.  j 
Your  attention  perhaps  his  been  called  to  the] 
efficiency  and  economy  of  this  method  of  heatiDg,j 
you  have  admired  its  neatness  and  absolute  safetyj 
from  fire,  and  have  been  delighted  with  the  soft-| 
ness  of  ihe  temperature  which  it  diffuses  through 
the  rooms.  Or,  if  you  have  examined  more  closel) 
the  details  of  the  apparatus,  you  must  have  been 
struck  with  ihe  ingenuity  of  the  adjustments 
which  it  is  self-regulated.    Yet  this  is  no  neW| 
invention.     A  similar  apparatu.s,  on  a  vastJyj 
grander  scale,  working  with  far  greater  economy' 
and  efficency,  and  provided  with  adjustments  of 
wonderful  delicacy,  which  perfectly  regulates  its 
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"■ition,  and  which  never  fail  and  never  wear  out, 

15  been  at  work  ever  since  the  dawn  of  creation, 
d  is  at  this  moment  softening  the  inclemency 
our  northern  winter. 

"The  general  aqueous,  circulation  is  a  great 
earn  heating  apparatus,  with  its  boiler  in  the 
apics,  and  its  condensers  all  over  the  globe, 
le  sun's  rays  make  the  steam,  and  wherever  dew, 
in  or  snow  falls,  there  the  heat,  which  came 
iginally  from  the  suu,  and  which  has  been 
ought  from  the  tropics  concealed  in  the  folds  of 
e  vapor,  is  set  free  to  warm  the  less  favored  re- 
3ns  of  the  earth.  This  apparatus  of  nature, 
hough  so  much  simpler,  and  working  without 
pes,  iron  boiler,  or  radiators,  is  exactly  the  same 
principle  as  the  steam  heater,  which  may  be 
3n  at  work  in  almost  every  large  factory.  It  is 
"  le  that  the  atmospheric  vapor  is  a  much  better 
hide  of  heat  than  ordinary  steam,  and  it  is  also 

16  that  this  thermal  application  is  but  one  of 
e  many  uses  of  the  aqueous  circulation  ;  but  still 
e  general  method  is  the  same,  and  both  systems 
e  their  efficiency  to  the  unique  property  with 
lich  water  has  been  endowed.  It  is  true  that 
ler  liquids  in  changing  into  vapor  absorb  heat, 
t  the  heat  stored  up  in  these  vapors  is  vastly 
|is  than  that  in  steam,  and  it  must  be  noticed 
at,  of  all  created  forms  of  matter,  this  familiar 
uid,  which  fills  the  ocean,  which  distils  upon 
in  the  rain,  and  which  flows  in  the  rivers,  is 

e  only  substance  which  has  been  thus  especially 
dowed.  Is  this  an  accidental  concurrence  of 
cumstanees?  or  is  it  on  the  contrary,  the  work 
Infinite  Wisdom  ?  We  regard,  and  with  reason, 
i  beautiful  invention  of  man,  by  which  our 
sellings  are  warmed,  as  an  evidence  of  intelli- 
nce;  and  can  we  refuse  to  recognize  the  exist- 
ce  of  that  higher  Intelligence,  which  not  only 
justed  the  more  perfect  system  of  nature,  but 
io  created  the  properties  of  water,  in  which  the 
iciency  of  both  depends  ? 
"  Having  considered  that  peculiar  quality  of 
por  through  which  the  aqueous  circulation  he- 
mes an  important  means  of  distributing  the 
n's  heat  over  the  surface  of  the  globe,  we  might 
:xt  discuss  more  at  length  the  extent  of  its  in- 
lence,  and  examine  in  detail  the  ingenious  sys- 
m  of  checks  and  balances  by  which  the  action 
this  great  heating  apparatus  is  regulated,  and 
}  constant  working  secured;  but  here,  as  before, 
iving  glanced  at  the  main  points,  I  must  leave 
to  your  study  to  fill  the  unavoidable  blanks,  and 
iss  on  to  consider  another  special  property  of 
ater  by  which  a  similar  result  is  secured. 
"  The  amount  of  heat  required  to  raise  the  tem- 
jrature  of  a  pound  of  water,  or  of  any  other  sub- 
ance,  one  degree,  is  capable  of  exact  njeasure- 
ent,  and  the  quantity  has  been  determined  ex- 
jrimentally  for  almost  every  known  substance, 
hese  experiments  have  led  to  a  remarkable  re- 
lit. It  appears  that,  when  water  is  heated 
rough  a  given  number  of  degrees,  it  absorbs 
ore  than  twice  as  much  heat  as  any  other  sub- 
ance  except  hydrogen  gas,  which  is  one  of  its 
nstituent  elements, — and  more  than  ten  times 
much  as  iron  and  most  of  the  metals.  It  is 
t  probable  that  many  of  my  audience  have  veri- 
|ed  this  striking  result,  but  you  all  know  how 
ng  it  takes  to  boil  a  tea  kettle,  even  over  a  brisk 
[re,  and  have,  therefore,  some  conception  of  the 
mount  of  heat  which  cold  water  is  capable  of 
bsorbing.  This  familiar  experience  shows  that 
'ater  has  a  very  great  capacity  of  holding  heat, 
nd  accurate  experiment  has  proved,  as  just 
tated,  that  at  the  same  temperature  water  con- 
uns  more  than  twice  as  much  heat  as  any  other 
plid  or  equal  known. 
"  The  importance  of  this  simple  provision  wiU 


appear,  if  you  reflect  that  it.  makes  the  ponds,  the 
lakes  and  the  ocean  great  reservoirs  of  heat.  It 
not  only  requires  a  vast  amount  of  heat  to  warm 
one  of  these  large  bodies  of  water,  but  when  once 
warmed  they  cool  very  slowly.  Hence  the  marked 
difference  between  the  oceanic  and  the  continental 
climate  in  the  same  latitude.  During  the  sum- 
mer the  ocean  eagerly  absorbs  the  heat  of  the 
sun's  rays,  which  are  showered  upon  it  in  such 
profusion ;  but  water  has  so  great  a  capacity  for 
heat,  that  the  ocean,  nevertheless,  does  not  grow 
very  warm,  and,  moreover,  a  large  amount  of  the 
heat  it  receives  is  carried  away  by  the  vapor 
which  is  constantly  rising  from  its  surface.  In 
winter,  on  the  other  hand,  the  water  gives  up  its 
heat  to  warm  the  colder  air ;  but  it  contains  such 
an  inexhaustible  supply,  that  the  loss  does  not 
materially  lower  its  temperature.  There  results 
inconsequence  a  great  uniformity  of  temperature, 
in  which  the  air,  by  its  perpetual  contact  with  the 
surface  of  the  water,  necessarily  shares,  and  this 
uniformity  extends,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
to  the  climate  of  all  islands  and  seaboard  districts. 
It  is  quite  different  with  the  surface  of  continents. 
There  the  soil  becomes  rapidly  heated  under  the 
vertical  rays  of  a  summer's  sun,  and,  as  its  par- 
ticles are  immovable,  the  surface  layer  soon  rises 
to  a  high  temperature,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
in  winter  it  is  cooled  by  radiation  with  equal 
rapidity;  and  this  is  the  cause  of  those  extremes 
of  heat  and  cold  which  characterize  all  countries 
of  the  temperate  zone  removed  from  the  influence 
of  the  ocean.  The  oceanic  climate  is  moderate, 
while  the  continental  climate  is  excessive.  During 
the  day,  under  the  same  circumstances,  the  land 
is  warmer  than  the  sea  in  summer  and  colder  in 
winter.  These  general  principles  have  been  veri- 
fied by  the  extensive  series  of  meteorological  ob- 
servation, which,  during  the  last  twenty-five 
years,  have  been  made  all  over  the  civilized  world. 
Yon  will  find  an  excellent  abstract  of  the  results 
in  Professor  Gruyot's  work  on  'Earth  and  Man.' 
I  give  a  few  facts  in  illustration  nearly  in  his 
words : 

"'On  the  coast  of  Cornwall  shrubs  as  delicate 
as  the  laurel  or  the  bamelia  are  green  through  the 
whole  year,  while  under  the  same  latitude  in  the 
interior  of  the  eootinents,  the  most  hardy  trees 
can  alone  brave  the  rigor  of  the  winter.  But  on 
the  other  hand,  the  mild  climate  of  England  can- 
not ripen  the  grape,  although  almost  under  the 
same  parallel  grow  the  delicious  wines  of  the 
Rhine.  At  Astrachan,  on  the  northern  shore  of 
the  Caspian,  as  Humbolt  tells  us,  the  grapes  and 
fruits  of  every  kind  are  as  beautiful  and  luscious 
as  in  the  Canaries  and  in  Italy;  the  wines  have 
all  the  fire  of  those  of  the  south  of  Europe,  al- 
though in  the  same  latitude,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Loire,  on  tlie  Atlantic  sea-coast,  the  vines  hardly 
flourish  at  all.  But  while  in  the  south  of  France 
the  winter  is  a  perpetual  spring,  the  summers  of 
the  Caspian  are  succeeded  by  a  winter  of  almost 
polar  severity.' 

"  I  might  multiply  illustrations,  but  these  are 
sufficient  to  show  how  the  remarkable  propei'ty  of 
water,  which  we  are  considering,  tends  to  equalize 
the  climate  of  the  globe." 

(Concluded  next  week.)  > 


The  Last  Man. — The  Hohart  Town  Mercury 
states  that  "  At  the  last  ball  at  G-overnment- 
house,  Hobart  Town,  there  appeared  the  last  male 
aboriginal  inhabitant  of  Tasmania.  He  was  ac 
companied  by  three  aboriginal  women,  the  sole 
living  representatives  of  the  race  beside  himself, 
but  not  of  such  an  age  or  suqh  an  appearance  as 
to  justify  the  expectation  of  any  future  addition 
to  their  number.  In  this  there  is  something  very 


serious,  if  not  very  afi"ecting.  What  was  to  have 
exalted  them  has  tended  to  their  debasement. 
From  their  first  contact  with  the  whites  until 
their  final  separation,  the  tendency  was  down- 
wards, and  it  was  then  too  late  to  arrest  the  pro- 
gress in  that  direction."  The  paragraph  goes  on 
to  state  that  in  the  first  ten  years  of  the  century 
there  were  from  4000  to  5000  of  these  aborigines. 
Then  follows  an  aflfecting  statement  of  cruel  treat- 
ment of  the  black-fellows  by  the  whites.  The 
article  concludes  : — "As  savages  they  were  found, 
as  savages  they  lived,  and  as  savages  they  per- 
ished !  Such  an  event  is  deserving  of  some  notice." 
What  a  sad  comment  on  the  way  in  which  Eng- 
land does  her  duty  to  those  whom  she  supplants. 

Hints  on-  the  Traioing  of  Children. 

BY  C.  C.  NOBTH. 

We  approach  a  difficult  and  delicate  theme. 
Were  it  more  frequently  discussed  by  the  minis- 
try, there  would  be  less  need  for  the  imperfect 
utterances  of  laymen.  Happy  is  that  congrega- 
tion whose  duties  to  childhood  are  inculcated  from 
the  pulpit  oftener  than  once  a  year. 

1.  How  early  shall  the  work  of  training  begin  ? 
There  can  be  no  rule  as  to  the  precise- age,  since 
the  capacity  and  disposition  of  children  diff"er  so 
widely  ;  but  it  may  be  safe  to  say,  whenever  the 
child's  will  asserts  it"  power,  it  should  be  promptly 
met  hythe  parent's  authority.  Every  mother  un- 
derstands this  ;  her  eye  has  often  met  the  babe's 
in  conflict.  She  has  by  look  or  motion  forbidden 
some  attempt  to  trespass — as  issue  is  made,  and 
one  must  be  the  victor.  A  wise  mother,  recog- 
nizing her  God-given  responsibility,  will,  with 
maternal  love,  exhibit  firmness  until  the  will  of 
the  babe  is  subdued.  The  child's  screams  may 
arouse  the  household,  perhaps  the  neighbourhood, 
until  interference  comes  from  father,  or  aunt,  or 
grandmother.  No  matter,  your  perseverance  is 
die  moral  life  of  the  infant ;  relaxation  now 
makes  you  the  subject  and  the  child  the  master. 

2.  But  it  often  transpires  that  submission  to 
the  parents'  authority  is  uninterrupted  until  the 
babe  has  become  a  child  of  two  or  three  years, 
when  an  unexpected  collision  occurs.  It  breaks 
some  parental  law,  refuses  to  make  confession, 
and  becomes  sulky  and  obstinate.  In  considera- 
tion of  past  good  behavior  you  are  disposed  to, 
leniency,  and  yet  an  enlightened  conscience  con- 
strains  you  to  demand  confession.  Now  what  is 
to  be  done  ?  To  yield  will  cost  other  defeats, 
until  the  original  authority  is  found  to  have  lost 
its  force.  If  persistent  it  may  be  a  day's  task  be- 
fore that  will  is  conquered  ;  expostulation,  coax- 
ins;,  threatening,  and  repeated  punishment  may 
follow  each  other ;  but,  if  resolute  until  the  chilci 
sees  that  neither  anger  nor  pride  impel  you,  but 
rather  duty  and  love,  it  in  the  end  gives  way,  and 
falling  into  your  arms  sobs  in  penitence  until  your 
own  sorrow  is  changed  to  fullness  of  joy.  _  Ah, 
that  was  a  good  day's  work ;  a  grand  period  in 
that  child's  history.  Perhaps  the  scene  will 
never  be  re-enacted;  a  word  or  look  may  suffice 
for  future  years.  Let  it  be  clearly  understood, 
the  foundation  principle  is  the  subjection  of  the 
child's  will  to  the  parent's.  Incapable  itself,  it 
must  submit  to  sume  guidance  and  obey  some 
power  superior  to  its  own.  God  has  written  in 
nature,  as  well  as  in  revelation.  Children,  obey 
your  parents!  and  any  structure  of  character  not 
built  on  this  principle  must  fall.  It  is  no  less  a 
duty  on  the  part  of  the  parent  to  maintain  au- 
thority over  the  child,  than  for  the  child  to  yield 
obedience  to  the  parent. 

3.  The  will  of  the  child  being  brought  under 
authority  there  opens  to  the  parent  two  paths, 
either  of  which  is  dangerous  to  pursue :  seventy 
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and  indulgence !  Fathers  are  more  liable  to  err 
in  the  first  direction.  With  some  it  is  believed 
that  a  severe  countenance,  harsh  words,  and  a 
certain  reserve  of  manner  toward  children  are 
elements  of  good  government.  In  not  a  few  in- 
stances the  sound  of  the  father's  footsteps  is  like 
the  signal  of  an  enemy's  approach — from  the 
harsh  voice  and  stern  look  the  little  ones  fly  to 
dark  corners,  and  are  at  ease  again  only  wlien  he 
leaves  the  house.  Such  persons  have  kind  looks 
and  words  for  others,  are  clever  enough  ainong 
political  and  even  church  associates,  but  their 
presence  at  home  brings  ouly  cold  shadows.  They 
are  exacting  in  parental  laws,  make  no  allowance 
for  childish  infirmities,  and  expect  their  boys  and 
girls  to  be  as  grave  in  their  conduct  as  the  most 
perfect  men  and  women. 

Now  this  very  course  leads  to  over  indulgence 
on  the  part  of  the  mother.  She  naturally  takes 
the  side  of  the  afflicted  children,  and  out  of  sheer 
sympathy  runs  to  the  other  extreme. 

Indulgence  !  The  other  dangerous  path  !  If 
thousands  are  wrecked  by  that,  tens  of  thousands 
by  this.  The  community  is  full  of  spoiled  chil- 
dren, who,  under  the  disguise  of  kindness,  have 
been  allowed  to  run  the  race  of  passion  without 
restraint,  until  their  baleful  presence  everywhere 
corrupts  society.  This  crime  against  childhood 
(no  word  less  harsh  can  be  used)  is  committed 
alike  by  fathers  and  mothers.  Indulgence  in 
eating,  in  dress,  in  sinful  pleasures,  in  improper 
associates,  in  late  hours.  0  !  how  many  there 
are  who  deserve  the  curse  of  Eli  because  they  will 
not  restrain  their  children.  One  day  a  friend 
was  assisting  a  young  man  of  respectable  parent- 
age who  was  sufi'ering  from  delirium  tremens, 
when  in  a  paroxysm  of  remorse  he  smote  his 
cheeks,  grasped  his  hair  in  rage,  and  exclaimed  : 
"  My  father  !  my  father !  I  hate  him  as  I  cannot 
hate  any  other  human  being,  because  he  never 
made  me  mind  ivhen  I  was  a  little  hoy." 

Children  require  restraint  in  eating,  both  as 
respects  kinds  and  quantities,  else  they  become 
gluttons  ;  restraint  in  dress,  else  they  become  vain 
and  extravagant;  restraint  in  the  choice  of  asso- 
ciates, else  good  manners  are  corrupted;  restraint 
in  the  proper  measure  and  use  of  time,  else  they 
become  lawless  and  dissipated;  restraint  in  the 
kind  of  books  they  read,  else  their  minds  will  be 
disordered  and  their  hearts  corrupted. 

Between  severity  and  indulgence  there  is  a 
happy  medium,  which,  though  difficult  to  adopt 
in  the  government  of  children,  is  yet,  under  Grod, 
attainable.  Firmness  with  kindness  is  the  sound 
maxim  on  T^hich  rests  the  most  successful  govern- 
ment either  of  family  or  state.  Tlie  requirement 
of  unqualified  obedience  to  parental  laws  is  com- 
patible with  tenderness  and  sympathy. —  Christian 
Advocate. 


War. — "VTe  cannot  expect  the  removal  of  our 
^     national  judgments  while,  as  a  people,  we  despise 
I  ■     the  chastening  of  the  J^ord,  and  turn  not  unto 
r      Him  who  smiteth  us.    Go<l  have  mercy  on  u.s, 
and  pour  out  his  Spirit,  and  turn  us  unto  himself 
hy  repentance  that  we  may  be  saved! — liiusan 
JJunlinffton. 

There  arc  now  in  the  world  about  seven  million 
Jews.  About  half  that  number  are  in  Europe. 
Russia  alone  comprises  one  million  two  hundred 
thousand.  It  is  remarkable  that  in  England, 
Franco  and  Belgium,  where  the  Jewish  race  is 
completely  emancipated,  the  number  is  dimiuisli- 
iug,  while  it  is  incrca.sing  cLsewhere.  At  Frank- 
fort-on-thc-Maine  therj  is  one  Jew  to  every  six- 
teen Christians.  In  France  there  are  eighty 
thou8i^a4  Jews,  in  Epgiand  forty-tvyo  thousand. 


Selected. 

THE  WEEK  OF  PRAYER. 

The  following  lines  were  written  last  year  during  the 
Week  of  Prayer. 

Father  we  bow  before  thy  throne, 
To  thee  our  sins  and  follies  own  ; 
In  deep  abasement,  in  thy  fear. 
Begin  this  solemn  week  of  prayer. 

The  week  of  prayer  !-;— sweet  to  the  soul 
Awiiy  our  earlh-born  griefs  to  roll, 
And  rise  above  our  worldly  care. 
To  spend  one  holy  week  of  prayer. 

How  blest  to  join  the  sacred  band 
Of  saints  that  meet  in  every  land;  ' 
With  tbem  in  sympathy  to  bear 
Our  woes,  and  wants,  to  God  in  prayer, 

Our  glowing  hearts  within  us  burn, 
As  prayer  and  pmise  arise  by  turn, 
And  lips  with  hallowed  fire  declare 
God's  message,  in  his  house  of  prayer. 

Around  our  Father's  mercy-seat 
We  mingle  in  communion  sweet; 
The  different  badges  Christians  wear 
Are  lost  amid  this  week  of  prayer. 

So  Israel's  tribes,  by  God's  command, 
Distinct,  though  one,  a  mighty  band. 
Did  to  Jerusalem  repair 
For  sacrifice,  and  praise,  and  prayer. 

So,  colours  blended  in  the  sky, 
Form  one  celestial  arch  on  high  ; 
And  tears  a  holy  glory  wear, 
When  contrite  ones  engage  in  prayer. 

'Tis  but  a  prelude  to  the  time 
When  saints  of  every  name  and  clime, 
Before  the  throne,  in  garments  fair. 
Shall  join  in  praise — no  more  in  prayer. 


I       From  "  The  Dove  on  the  Cross." 
PLAIN  PATHS. 
Be  thou  content  to  find  the  narrow  way 
Made  plain  for  ihee  to  walk  in  day  by  day; 
Serve  thou  thy  God  with  heart  and  soul  and  might; 
Darkness  and  doubt  are  wrong,  belief  is  right; 
To  him  that  seeketh,  God  voucbsafeth  light. 
But  think  not  that  which  seemeth  right  to  thee 
Must  needs  be  so  for  all  men.    Thou  canst  see 
Footprints  of  light  upon  the  world's  highway. 
Left  there  by  Him  who  had  not  where  to  lay 
His  lowly  head — the  plainest,  nearest  thee; 
Duty  is  plain  unto  sincerity. 

Tliere  may  be  footprints  which  thou  canst  not  see, 
Made  plain  bj  heaven's  light  to  other  men — 
Jesus  went  many  ways  unto  Jerusalem. 


From  "  The  Atlantic  Monthly." 

•  .  With  the  Birds. 

(Coutinued  from  page  301.) 

With  June  the  cup  is  full,  our  hearts  are  satis- 
fied, tliere  is  no  more  to  be  desired.  The  perfec- 
tion of  the  season,  among  other  things,  has  brought 
the  perfection  of  the  song  and  plumage  of  the 
birds.  The  master  artists  are  all  here;  and  the 
expectations  excited  by  the  robin  aud  the  song- 
sparrow  are  fully  justified.  The  thrushes  have  all 
come;  and  I  sit  down  upon  the  first  rock,  with 
hands  full  of  the  pink  Azalea,  to  listen.  With 
me,  the  cuccoo  does  not  arrive  till  June ;  and  often 
the  gold-finch,  the  king-bird,  the  scarlet  tanager 
delay  their  ooming  till  then.  In  the  meadows  the 
bobolink  is  in  all  his  glory;  in  the  high  pastures 
the  field-sparrow  sings  his  breezy  vesper  hymn  ; 
and  the  woods  are  unfolding  to  the  music  of  the 
thrushes. 

The  cuckoo  is  one  of  the  most  solitary  birds  of 
our  forests,  and  is  strangely  tame  and  quiet,  ap- 
pearing ecjUiilly  untouched  by  joy  or  grief,  fear  or 
anger.  Is  he  an  exile  from  some  other  sphere, 
and  are  his  loneliness  and  indiflfercnce  the  result 
of  a  hopeless,  yet  resigned  soul '{  Or  has  he  passed 
through  some  terrible  calamity  or  bereavement, 
that  has  overpowered  his  sensibilities,  rendering 


him  dreamy  and  semi-conscious  ?  Something  r 
mote  seems  ever  weighing  upon  his  mind.  He  d 
posits  his  eggs  in  the  nests  of  other  birds,  bavin 
no  heart  for  work  or  domestic  care.  His  note  i 
call  is  as  of  one  lost  or  wandering,  and  the  farmi 
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says  is  prophetic  of  rain.  Amid  the  general  jc 
and  the  sweet  assurance  of  things,  I  love  to  list( 
to  this  strange  clairvoyant  call.  Heard  a  quart* 
of  a  mile  away,  coming  up  from  the  dark  boso 
of  the  forest  or  out  from  the  sombre  recesses  i 
the  mountain,  like  the  voice  of  a  muezzin  callit 
to  prayer  in  the  oriental  twilight,  it  has  a  peci  *1 
liar  fascination.  He  wanders  from  placet©  plaoi 
"  An  invisible  thing, 
A  voice,  a  mystery." 

You  will  probably  hear  him  a  score  of  times  ■ 
seeing  him  once.  I  rarely  discover  him  in  tl 
woods,  except  when  on  a  protracted  stay;  but  whs 
in  June  he  makes  his  gastronomic  tour  of  the  ga 
den  and  orchard,  regaling  himself  upon  canke^ 
worms,  he  is  quite  noticeable.  Since  food  of  soni  * 
kind  is  a  necessity,  he  seems  resolved  to  burde 
himself  as  little  as  possible  with  the  care  of  ol 
taining  it,  and  so  devours  these  creeping  horro 
with  the  utmost  matter-of-course  air.  At  th 
time  he  is  one  of  the  tamest  birds  in  the  orchan 
and  will  allow  you  to  approach  within  a  few  yanr  *' 
of  him.  I  have  even  come  within  a  few  feet  i 
one  without  seeming  to  excite  fear  or  suspicioi' 
He  is  quite  unsophisticated,  or  else  royally  indil 
erent. 

Without  any  exception,  his  plumage  is  tli 
richest  brown  I  am  acquainted  with  in  Natur 
and  is  unsurpassed  in  the  qualities  both  of  firni 
ness  and  fineness.  Notwithstanding  the  disparili 
in  size  and  color,  he  has  certain  peculiarities  thr 
remind  one  of  the  passenger-pigeon.  His  eyi 
with  its  red  circle,  the  shape  of  h'ls  head,  and  hi 
motions  on  alighting  and  taking  flight,  quickli 
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suggest  the  resemblance  ;  though  in  grace  a|| 
speed  when  on  the  wing,  he  is  far  inferior.  His  tai 
seems  disproportionately  long,  like  that  of  the  re 
thrush,  and  his  flight  among  the  trees  is  vei 
still,  contrasting  strongly  with  the  honest  clatt^ 
of  the  robin  or  pigeon. 

Have  you  heard  the  song  of  the  field-sparrowi 
If  you  have  lived  in  a  pastoral  country  with  broi 
upland  pastures,  you  could  hardly  have  misa 
him.  Wilson,  I  believe,  calls  him  the  grass-fin 
and  was  evidently  unacquainted  with  his  powi 
of  song.  The  two  white  lateral  quills  in  his  tai 
and  his  habit  of  running  and  skulking  a  few  yard 
in  advance  of  you  as  you  walk  through  the  fields 
are  sufficient  to  identify  him. 

Not  in  meadows  or  orchards,  but  in  high,  breez; 
pasture-grounds,  will  you  look  for  him.  Hissoni 
is  most  noticeable  after  sundown,  when  other  bird 
are  silent;  for  which  reason  he  has  been  aptli 
called  the  vesper-sparrow.  The  farmer  followin 
I  his  team  from  the  field  at  dusk  catches  his  sweet 
est  strain.  His  song  is  not  so  brisk  and  varied  a 
that  of  the  song-sparrow,  being  softer  and  wildei 
sweeter  and  more  plaintive.  Add  the  best  parti 
of  the  lay  of  the  latter  to  the  sweet,  vibratinf 
chant  of  the  wood-sparrow,  and  you  have  thi{ 
evening  hymn  of  the  vesper-bird, — the  poet  0' 
the  plain,  unadorned  pastures.  Go  to  those  bro; 
smooth,  up-lying  fields  where  the  cattle  and  shi 
are  grazing,  and  sit  down  in  the  twilight  on  ooi| 
of  those  warm  clean  stones,  aud  listen  to  thi 
song.  On  every  side,  near  and  remote,  from  ou! 
the  short  grass  which  the  herds  are  cropping,  tht 
strain  rises.  Two  or  three  long,  silver  notes  oi 
■peace  and  rest,  ending  in  some  subdued  trills  and 
quavers,  constitute  each  separate  song.  Often  yoi 
will  catch  only  one  or  two  of  the  bars,  the  breezel 
having  blown  the  minor  part  away.  Such  unam 
bitious,  quiet,  unconsoious  melody  !    It  is  one 
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e  most  characteristic  sounds  in  Nature.  The 
ass,  the  stones,  the  stubble,  the  furrow,  the  quiet 
irds,  and  the  warm  twilight  among  the  hills  are 
1  subtilely  expressed  in  this  song;  this  is  what 
mi  ley  are  at  least  capable  of. 

The  female  builds  a  plain  nest  in  the  open  field, 
it(  Ithout  so  much  as  a  bush  or  thistle  or  tuft  of 
irt  ass  to  protect  it  or  mark  its  site;  you  may  step 
)on  it,  or  the  cattle  may  tread  it  into  the  ground, 
lit  the  danger  from  this  source,  I  presume,  the 
siliii  rd  considers  less  than  that  from  another.  Skunks 
|w  d  foxes  have  a  very  impertinent  curiosity,  as 
Ian  ichie  well  knows, — and  a  bank  or  hedge,  or  a 
nk  growth  of  grass  or  thistles,  that  might  prom- 
!  protection  and  cover  to  mouse  or  bird,  these 
nning  rogues  would  be  apt  to  explore  most 
oroughly.    The  partridge  is  undoubtedly  ac- 
lainted  with  the  same  process  of  reasoning;  for, 
oj  ce  the  vesper-bird,  she,  too,  nests  in  open,  un- 
otected  places,  avoiding  all  show  of  concealment, 
-comingfrom  the  tangled  andalmostimpenetrable 
i  rts  of  the  forest,  to  the  clean,  open  woods,  where 
e  can  command  all  the  approaches  and  fly  with 
ual  ease  in  any  direction. 
One  of  the  most  marvellous  little  songsters 
clijlhose  acquaintance  I  claim  is  the  white-eyed  fly- 
tcher.    He  seems  to  have  been  listened  to  by 
lappreciative  ears,  for  I  know  no  one  who  has 
ade  especial  mention  of  him.    His  song  is  not 
ijI  .rticularly  sweet  and  soft ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
little  hard  and  shrill,  like  that  of  the  indigo- 
rd  or  oriole ;  but  for  fluency,  volubility,  execu- 
m,  and  power  of  imitation,  he  is  unsurpassed 
nd  in  the  last-named  particular  unequalled)  by 
ly  of  our  Northern  birds.    His  ordinary  note  is 
rcible  and  emphatic,  but, as  stated,  not  especially 
usical  :     Chick-a-re'r-chick,  he  seems  to  say, 
ding  himself  in  the  low,  dense  undergrowth,  and 
uding  your  most  vigilant  search,  as  if  playing 
me  part  in  a  game.    But  in  July  or  August,  if 
lijjBiu  are  on  good  terms  with  the  sylvan  deities, 
lu  may  listen  to  a  far  more  rare  and  artistic  per- 
rmance.    Your  first  impression  will  be  that  that 
(Iji  uster  of  azalea  or  that  clump  of  swamp-huckle- 
irry  conceals  three  or  four  different  songsters, 
ch  vying  with  the  others  to  lead  the  chorus, 
ij  ach  a  medley  of  notes,  snatched  from  half  the 
|j  ingsters  of  the  field  and  forest,  and  uttered  with 
e  utmost  clearness  and  rabidity,  I  am  sure  you 
i;[§|innot  hear  short  of  the  haunts  of  the  gen 
ne  mocking-bird.    If  not  fully  and  accurately 
peated,  there  are  at  least  suggested  the  notes  of 
le  robin,  wren,  cat-bird,  high-hole,  goldfinch,  and 
ing-sparrow.    The  pip,  pip,  of  the  last  is  prO' 
aced  so  accurately  that  I  verily  believe  it  would 
3ceive  the  bird  herself, — and  the  whole  uttered 
1  such  rapid  succession  that  it  seems  as  if  the 
ovement  that  gives  the  concluding  note  of  one 
rain  must  form  the  first  note  of  the  next.  The 
iect  is  very  rich,  and,  to  my  ear,  entirely  unique, 
he  performer  is  very  careful  not  to  reveal  him- 
,11  !lf  in  the  mean  time ;  yet  there  is  a  conscious  air 
bout  the  strain  that  impresses  one  with  the  idea 
Jii  lat  bis  presence  is  understood  and  his  attention 
,ji  3urted.    A  tone  of  pride  and  glee,  and,  ocea- 
ns  onally,  of  bantering  jocoseness,  is  discernible.  I 
elieve  it  is  only  rarely,  and  when  he  is  sure  of 
is  audience,  that  he  displays  his  parts  in  this 
lanner.    You  are  to  look  for  him,  not  in  tal\  trees 
r  deep  forests,  but  in  low,  dense  shrubbery  about 
ret  places,  where  there  are  plenty  of  gnats  and 
lusquitoes. 

The  winter-wren  is  another  marvellous  songs- 
er,  in  speaking  of  whom  it  is  difi&cult  to  avoid 
luperlatives.  He  is  not  so  conscious  of  his  pow- 
jrs  and  so  ambitious  of  effect  as  the  white-eyed 
lycatcher,  yet  you  will  not  be  less  astonished 
lod  delighted  on  hearing  him.  He 


the  fluency,  volubility,  and  copiousness  for  which 
the  wrens  are  noted,  and  besides  these  qual- 
ities, and  what  is  rarely  found  conjoined  with 
them,  a  wild,  sweet,  rhythmical  cadence  that 
holds  you  entranced.  I  shall  not  soon  forget  that 
perfect  June  day,  when,  loitering  in  a  low,  ancient 
hemlock,  in  whose  cathedral  aisles  the  coolness 
and  freshness  seemed  perennial,  the  silence  was 
suddenly  broken  by  a  strain  so  rapid  and  gushing, 
and  touched  with  such  a  wild  sylvan  plaintiveness, 
that  I  listened  in  amazement,  And  so  shy  and 
coy  was  the  little  minstrel,  that  I  came  twice  to 
the  woods  before  I  was  sure  to  whom  I  was  listen- 
ing. In  summer,  he  is  one  of  those  birds  of  the 
deep  northern  forests,  that,  like  the  speckled  Can- 
ada warbler  and  the  hermit  thrush,  only  the  priv- 
ileged ones  hear. 

The  distribution  of  plants  in  a  given  locality  is 
not  more  marked  and  defined  than  that  of  the 
birds.  Show  a  botanist  a  landscape,  and  he  will 
tell  you  where  to  look  for  the,  lady's-slipper,  the 
columbine,  or  the  harebell.  On  the  same  prin- 
ciples the  ornithologist- will  direct  you  where  to 
look  for  the  hooded  warbler,  thp  wood- sparrow,  or 
the  chewink.  In  adjoining  counties,  in  the  same 
latitude,  and  equally  inland,  but  possessing  a  dif- 
ferent geological  formation  and  diff'erent  forest- 
timber,  you  will  observe  quite  a  different  class  of 
birds.  In  a  country  of  the  beech  and  maple  I  do 
not  find  the  same  songsters  that  I  know  where 
thrive  the  oak,  chestnut,  and  laurel.  In  going 
from  a  district  of  the  old  red  sandstone  to  where 
I  walk  upon  the  old  Plutonic  Rock,  not  fifty 
miles  distant,  I  miss  in  the  woods  the  veery,  the 
hermit-thrush,  the  chestnut-sided  warbler,  the 
blue-backed  warbler,  the  green-backed  warbler,  the 
black  and  yellow  warbler,  and  many  others, — and 
find  in  their  stead  the  wood-thrush,  the  chewink, 
the  redstart,  the  yellow-throat,  the  yellow-breasted 
flycatcher,  the  white-eyed  flycatcher,  the  quail, 
and  the  turtle-dove. 

In  my  neighborhood  here  in  the  highlands  the 
distribution  is  very  marked.  South  of  the  village 
I  invariably  find  one  species  of  birds, — north  ot 
it,  another.  In  only  one  locality,  full  of  azalea 
and  swamp-huckleberry,  I  am  always  sure  of  find- 
ing the  hooded  warbler.^  In  a  dense  undergrowth 
of  spice-bush,  witch-hazel,  and  alder,  I  meet  the 
worm-eating  warbler.  In  a  remote  clearing,  cov- 
ered with  heath  and  fern,  with  here  and  there  a 
chestnut  and  an  oak,  I  go  to  hear  in  J uly  the  wood- 
sparrow,  and  returning  byasfcumpy,  shallow  pond, 
I  am  sure  to  find  the  water-thrush. 

Only  one  locality  within  my  range  seems  to 
possess  attractions,  for  all  comers.  Here  one  may 
study  almost  the  entire  ornithology  of  the  State. 
It  is  a  rocky  piece  of  ground,  long  ago  cleared, 
but  now  fast  relapsing  into  the  wildness  and  free- 
dom of  Nature,  and  marked  by  those  half-cultiva- 
ted, half-wild  features  which  birds  and  boys  love. 
It  is  bounded  on  two  sides  by  the  village  and  high- 
way, crossed  at  various  points  by  carriage-roads, 
and  threaded  in  all  directions  by  paths  and  by- 
ways, along  which  soldiers,  laborers,  and  truant 
schoolboys  are  passing  at  all  hours  of  the  day.  It 
is  so  far  escaping  from  the  axe  and  the  bushwhack 
as  to  have  opened  communication  with  the  forest 
and  the  mountain  beyond  by  straggling  lines  of 
cedar,  and  laurel,  and  blackberry.  The  ground  is 
mainly  occupied  with  cedar  and  chestnut,  with  an 
undergrowth,  in  many  places,  of  heath  and  bramble. 
The  chief  feature,  however,  is  a  dense  growth  in 
the  centre,  consisting  of  dog  wood,  water-beech, 
swamp-ash,  alder,  spice-bush,  hazel,  &c.,  with  a 
net-work  of  smilax  and  frost-grape.  A  little  zigzag 
stream  the  draining  of  a  swamp  beyond,  which  pas 
ses  through  this  tangled  wood,  accounts  for  many 
of  its  features  and  productions,  if  not  for  its  entire 


existenqe.  Birds  that  are  not  attracted  by  the  heath 
or  the  cedar  and  chestnut  are  sure  to  find  some 
excuse  for  visiting  this  miscellaneous  growth  in 
the  centre.  Most  of  the  common  birds  literally 
throng  this  enclosure;  and  I  have  met  here  many 
of  the  rarer  species,  such  as  the  great-ciested  fly- 
catcher, the  solitary  warbler,  the  blue-winged 
swamp-warbler,  the  worm-eating  warbler,  the  fox- 
sparrow,  &c.  The  absence  of  all  birds  of  prey, 
and  the  great  number  of  flies  and  insects,  both  the 
result  of  proximity  to  the  village,  are  considera- 
tions which  no  hawk-fearing,  peace-loving  min- 
strel passes  over  lightly  :  hence  the  popularity  of 
the  resort. 

(To  be  conclnded.) 


For  "  The  Friend." 

With  reference  to  the  remarks  of  "C,"  in  the 
last  number  of  "The  Friend,"  (page  298)  it  may 
be  well  to  observe,  that  the  Managers  of  the  Tract 
Association  were  not  unmindful  that  there  might 
be  some  question  as  to  the  propriety  of  Jacob  and 
Elizabeth  Goff  furnishing  food  to  the  rebels  that 
came  to  their  house,  or  sent  there  for  it,  during 
the  insurrection.  But  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  these  Friends  thought  it  right  for  them  to 
do  as  they  did;  and  it  would  be  difficult,  perhaps, 
for  us  to  point  out  a  different  course,  that  would 
have  been  more  consistent  with  their  christian 
profession.  To  have  refused  food  to  these  wicked 
men — some  of  them  suffering  perhaps  for  want  of 
it — might  have  savored  a  little  of  that  spirit  that 
would  "  recompense  evil  for  evil ;"  and  was  not  the 
course  that  these  valued  Friends  adopted  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  apostolic  injunction,  "If  thine 
enemy  hunger,  feed  him  ;  if  he  thirst,  give  him 
drink;  for  in  so  doing  thou  shalt  heap  coals  of 
fire  on  his  head.  Be  not  overcome  of  evil,  but 
overcome  evil  with  good." 

The  ground  on  which  they  concluded  to  remain 
at  their  home  during  the  troubles,  is  sufficiently 
stated  on  pages  6  and  7  of  the  pamphlet. 

How  far  their  example  should  influence  others, 
under  the  pressure  of  threatened  violence,  to  hand 
food  or  money  to  robbers  or  to  organized  bands  of 
rebels  or  public  enemies,  may  be  left  for  each  one 
to  decide  for  himself  when  the  occasion  arises, 
seeking,  as  Jacob  and  Elizabeth  Groff  doubtlesa 
did,  Divine  direction  therein. 

A  Manager. 


South  American  Jerked  Beef. — J erked  beef, 
or  beef  dried  in  the  air,  is  being  largely  exported  to 
England,  where  it  is  consumed  by  the  poorer 
classes;  it  being  sol3  at  6  to  10  cents  per  pound, 
or  three  pence,  English  money.  It  is  not  very 
delicate  food,  being  tough  and  stringy,  but  is  said 
to  be  better  than  going  without  meat  altogether. 

Captain  Basil  Hall,  in  his  "  Journal  in  Chili, 
Peru,  and  Mexico,  "  gives  a  very  detailed  and  in- 
teresting account  of  the  ox-slaughtering  in  those 
countries,  and  describes  the  mode  in  which  the 
jerked  beef  is  prepared.  The  three  men  (he  says) 
who  had  been  employed  in  cutting  up  the  bul- 
locks now  commenced  an  operation  peculiar,  I  be- 
lieve, to  South  America — ^namely,  the  preparation 
of  what  is  called  by  us  jerked  beef,  a  term 
probably  derived  from  the  local  name  charque. 
The  men  seated  themselves  on  low  stools  in  the 
different  cells,  and  began  cutting  off  the  detached 
portions  of  meat  into  long  strips,  or  ribands,  uni- 
form in  size  from  end  to  end  ;  some  of  these,  which 
were  cut  from  theJarger  pieces,  being  several  yards 
in  length,  and  about  two  inches  in  width.  To 
perform  this  operation  requires  considerable  ex- 
pertness.  The  piece  of  meat  is  held  in  the  left 
hand,  and  at  each  slice  is  hitched  round,  so  as  to 
offer  a  new  place  to  the  knife,  and  in  this  waiy  the 
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strip  of  meat  seems  to  unwind  itself  like  a  broad 
tape  from  a  ball,  till  at  last  nothing  remains.  We 
tried  to  perform  this  ourselves,  but  continually  cut 
the  strip  across  before  it  had  attained  any  length. 
When  the  whole  had  been  treated  in  this  manner 
it  is  allowed  to  hang  under  cover  for  a  certain 
time,  during  which  it  acquires  a  black  color,  and 
owing  to  the  heat  and  dryness  of  the  air  speedily 
loses  much  of  its  moisture.  The  meat  is  after- 
wards exposed  to  the  sun  till  thoroughly  dried, 
and  being  then  made  up  into  great  bales  strongly 
tied  around  with  a  net  work  of  thongs,  becomes 
the  jerked  beef  of  commerce. — Sci.  Amer. 


For  "Tlie  Friend." 

The  true  christian  religion  is  at  a  low  ebb  at 
the  present  day ;  many  profess  to  believe  in  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  but  are  not  willing  to  follow 
him  in  the  way  of  his  leading,  which  is  the  way 
of  the  cross,  and  the  only  way  in  which  we  can 
obtain  eternal  life.  But  it  is  impossible  for  us  to 
walk  in  this  high  and  holy  way  without  his  aid. 
We  must  therefore  ask  for  that  aid,  and  if  we  ask 
aright  we  shall  receive  strength  and  power  to 
obey  him  in  all  that  He  requires.  All  that  have 
experienced  this  great  work  of  regeneration  in 
themselves,  know  that  it  is  a  painful  process ;  but 
it  must  be  passed  through  or  we  never  can  enter 
the  kingdom  of  heaven.  This  is  the  new  birth, 
the  restoration  to  the  image  of  Christ,  and  blessed 
and  holy  is  he  that  has  part  in  the  first  resurrec- 
tion, for  on  him  the  second  death  has  no  power. 
The  body  returns  to  the  dust  from  whence  it  was 
taken,  and  the  purified  spirit  unto  God  that  gave 
it.  And  those  that  have  been  thus  purified 
know  him  and  can  praise  him,  for  the  dead  can- 
not praise  him.  Death  cannot  celebrate  him,  but 
it  is  the  living  and  they  only  that  can  praise  the 
Lord. 


Egypt  in  1  864. 

Egypt  consists  of  the  cities  of  Alexandria  and 
Cairo,  and  just  so  much  land  on  either  bank  of 
the  Nile  as  the  waters  of  that  all-fertilizing  stream 
can  be  induced  to  cover.  Turn  Nile  water  over 
a  patch  of  sand,  and  in  a  few  seasons  it  will  be- 
come soil,  in  comparison  with  which  the  richest 
uplands  of  England  are  sterile  and  unprofitable. 
Neglect  the  tracts  thus  reclaimed,  and  in  a  very 
short  time  they  will  go  back  into  desert;  there- 
fore, for  all  practical  purposes,  Ef ypt  is  the  Nile, 
and  the  Nile  is  Egypt. 

The  land  of  Egypt  is  ruled  over  by  twenty 
princes,  one  of  whom  is  the  viceroy.  Eighteen 
of  the  others  are  known  as  consuls-general  of 
European  nations,  but  the  twentieth  is  tlie  most 
powerful  of  all,  and  his  name  is  Bakshesh.  Very 
little,  indeed,  can  be  done  in  the  land  withcmt 
the  aid  or  countenance  of  Bakshesh.  He  is  the 
great  ruling  power.  Not  a  bale  of  goods  can 
enter  the  country  without  his  leave,  not  a  hand- 
ful of  cotton  can  leave  it  without  paying  him 
tribute.  Do  you  want  to  set  up  a  steam-ongine,  to 
build  a  house,  to  hire  a  lighter,  to  send  goods  by 
railway;  to  do  something  that  you  have  no  ritrht  to 
do,  to  pet  something  that  you  have  no  right  to 
get,  why  then  invoke  Bakshesh,  offer  up  a  proper 
quantity  of  piasters  on  his  shrine,  and  the  thin^ 
is  done.  Imagine  that  you  can  pet  on  without 
h'xB  aid,  and  you  will  soon  find  out  your  mistake. 
Put  your  faith  in  his  brother  princes,  and  see 
how  you  will  fare.  Bakshesh  will  stop  you  in  the 
corridor  as  you  approach  the  august  presence,  and 
if  he  frown,  small  profit  will  spring  from  your  in- 
terview. Dodge  pa.st  him,  get  your  order,  your 
permit,  your  judgment,  concession,  or  what  not, 
and  the  day  of  submission  is  postponed.  You 
can  call  spirits  from  tbe  vasty  deep,  but  will  they 


come  ?  Can  you  put  what  you  have  gained  into 
execution  without  the  aid  of  Bakshesh  ?  Not  a 
bit  of  it.  Let  your  own  special  "  prince"  back 
up  your  petition,  let  the  viceroy  grant  it,  let  the 
minister  of  state  draw  up  the  order,  let  the  high- 
est in  the  state  be  charged  to  carry  it  out  in  your 
behalf,  and  what  have  you  got  ?  Nothing  !  Get 
a  firman  from  the  sultan  himself,  and  you  are  no 
better  off.  Bakshesh  has  creatures,  nominally 
filling  some  fifth-rate  government  posts,  any  one 
of  whom  can  put  a  spoke  in  your  wheel.  Bakshesh 
is  bribery  and  corruption,  and  without  these 
nothing  can  be  done.  As  the  Nile  water  is  to  the 
land,  so  is  bribery  and  corruption  to  the  rulers 
and  people  of  Egypt  Nothing  is  produced  with- 
out it. 

The  people  of  the  land  of  Egypt  are  probably 
the  simplest,  the  most  docile,  and  withal  the  most 
hardworking  race  in  the  world.  They  are  natur- 
ally honest,  for  Orientals,  to  boot;  but  Turkish 
rule  has  ground  all  the  beet  parts  out  of  them, 
and  contact  with  the  riff-raff  of  the  Levant  has 
made  them  cheats  and  liars  of  the  first  water. 
Obedient  and  easily  led,  they  have  improved  upon 
the  teaching  of  their  masters,  and  the  higher  you 
go  in  the  social  scale  the  greater  rascals  you  find. 
The  simple  fellah,  or  agricultural  labourer,  is  not 
a  bad  sort  of  fellow;  the  sheik,  or  chief  of  his 
village,  is  a  trickster;  the  mondir,  or  magistrate 
of  his  district,  is  a  bully  and  a  rogue  ;  the  bey  of 
his  province  is  a  ruffian,  and  his  chief,  the  pasha, 
a  scoundrel.  It  is  the  same,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, throughout  the  Ottoman  empire,  the  greater 
the  power  of  doing  good,  the  greater  the  extent 
of  evil  done. 

All  labour  in  Egypt  is  forced,  more  or  less,  and 
always  must  be.  A  handful  of  beans  and  a  cucum- 
ber, costing,  perhaps,  a  penny  in  all,  will  feed  an 
adult  Arab  for  a  day;  a  short  spell  of  work  will 
provide  this,  and  why  should  he  work  for  more? 
Suppose  he  save  money,  his  sheik,  or  mondir,  or 
bey,  or  pasha  hears  of  it,  and  straight  he  is  asked 
for  a  loan,  or  the  money  is  borrowed  (?)  by  force. 
Would  you  or  I  care  to  work  for  more  than  our 
daily  bread,  if  the  policeman  on  our  beat  could 
come  in  and  say  that  unless  we  lent  him  a  sove- 
reign he  would  walk  us  gjl  to  jail ;  if  the  nearest 
county  court  judge  might  send  word  that  unless 
we  returned  ten  pounds  by  the  messenger,  he 
would  decide  against  us  any  action  that  any  rascal 
thought  proper  to  bring;  if  a  clerk  in  the  war 
office  might  write  and  say  that  he  thought  we 
were  going  to  be  drawn  as  private  soldiers  and 
sent  to  the  Gold  Coast,  but  that  a  check  for  £50 
by  the  next  post  might  avert  the  doom  ?  I  fancy 
not. 

Still,  and  in  spite  of  all,  many  fellahs  do  work 
hard,  speculate,  and  save  money.  What  hap- 
pens? They  have  no  strong  boxes,  or  trust  in 
those  who  have ;  the  coins  are  buried.  jMillions 
of  pounds  in  gold  are  imported  into  Egypt  every 
year,  and  yet  money  is  alwa3's  scarce,  exchange 
on  Europe  being  seldom  less  than  two  and  a  half 
per  cent.  The  gold  is  in  the  country  somewhere, 
but  few  of  its  holders  dare  to  circulate  it.  It  is 
paid  for  the  produce  of  the  earth,  and  back  into 
the  earth  it  goes;  the  hider  dies,  and  the  hoard 
is  lost. 

Twenty-four  regular  mail  steamers  enter  and 
quit  the  port  of  Alexandria  every  month,  and 
there  are  frequently  ten  or  a  dozen  British  mer- 
chant steamers  waiting  at  one  time  to  be  dis- 
charged or  loaded.  Yet  there  is  no  landing-stage, 
no  pier,  no  jetty,  no  dock  of  any  description  ;  the 
cargoes  are  discharged  into  lighters,  and  from 
these  huddled  on  shore  anyhow.  Take  a  plowed 
field  in  Surrey,  and  employ  a  company  of  giants 
to  cast  pell-mell  therein  the  contents  of  five  hun- 
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dred  holds,  and  you  may  form  a  faint  idea  of  tb 
condition  in  which  the  so-called  custom-house  <jj|en 
Alexandria  was  kept  for  the  four  months  preced 
ing  last  March.    Without  any  attempt  at  assort 
ment,  without  the  slightest  protection  from  thi 
weather  or  thieves,  in  a  place  open  to  all  thi 
world  by  land  or  sea,  lay,  piled  together  in  inex 
tricable  confusion,  bales  of  Manchester  goods 
cases  of  machinery  and  furniture,  casks  of  oil  an< 
wine,  packages  of  cutlery,  tin  ware,  iron  rods  anc 
plates,  "  cooper  bottoms,"  crates  of  glass  an( 
crockery,  boxes  of  wearing  apparel,  and  all  thi 
other  requisites  of  a  country  which  manufacture! 
nothing  but  the  simplest  and  rudest  commodity 
It  was  quite  possible  to  form  a  list  of  these  vari  fi 
ous  wares,  for  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  packageiW 
had  been  smashed  in  the  rough  treatment  thejltiu 
had  received  since  they  left  the  ship's  side,  and  m 
their  contents  were   scattered  abroad.  Here, 
crushed  under  a  main  shaft,  for  want  of  which 
some  engine  in  the  interior  had  stopped  work,  !ct 
that  nothing  but  the  rain  could  reach  it,  you  might 
catch  a  glimpse  of  what  was  once  a  box  of  knivesiiw 
There  you  may  find  bales  of  "  shirtings"  and 
"  sewed  muslins"  standing  two  feet  deep  in  mud ; 
and  a  cotton  gin  or  a  fire  pump  rusting  in  thfllis 
damp.  Everywhere  confusion,  neglect,  and  a  sac- 
rifice of  property  which  increased  day  by  day. 

The  exports  are  cotton,  cotton-seed,  and,  till 
lately,  grain.  Pick  and  clean  your  cotton,  pack 
it,  carry  it  to  the  platform  of  the  railway  station 
or  the  bank  of  the  canal,  and  in  ordinary  countries 
you  have  done  all  that  is  necessary  to  insure  its 
despatch.  Not  so  in  Egypt.  There  the  sover 
eign  of  the  country  is  its  sovereign  and  something 
more.  He  is  a  farmer  and  a  manufacturer  and 
merchant  upon  his  own  account  and  not  for  amuse- 
ment or  experiment,  but  for  profit.  The  rail- 
way is  his  own,  so  is  the  canal;  he  can  monopo 
lize  every  truck  upon  the  one  and  every  boat  upon] 
the  other  ;  the"  water  carriage  on  the  Nile  is  also 
at  his  command,  and  he  uses  all  three  unsparingly. 
All  his  own  produce  was  whisked  up  before  a  sin 
gle  bale  of  that  belonging  to  his  competitors  could 
be  touched ;  it  is  said  that  he  used  his  men-of-war 
to  transport  cotton  to  Marseilles.  While  the  vice- 
regal bales  were  being  thus  disposed  of,  vulgar 
consignments  remained  stationary,  and  merchants 
who  had  contracted  to  deliver  cotton  in  Liverpool 
by  a  stated  day,  and  had  the  stuff  ready  at  statio 
a  few  hours  from  Alexandria,  were  obliged  to  bu| 
afresh  to  fulfil  their  obligations,  because  their  ow 
property  was  not  forthcoming.  j 

The  viceroy's  requirements  having  been  satis*' 
fied,  a  general  scramble  ensued.    The  means  of| 
transport  provided  by  the  monopolists  of  traffioj* 
in  Egypt  were  utterly  and  hopelessly  inadequate 
all  the  stations  on  the  railway,  a  single  line,  were 
choked  up  with  cotton,  and  then  King  Bakshesh 
came  out  with  a  smile  and  said,-  "  My  friends,  youj 
have  packed  your  goods  very  nicely,  you  havi  i 
brought  them  to  the  railway,  and  paid  the  fare— 
what  will  you  give  me  if  I  send  them  off?" 

Now  be  it  remembered  that  the  great  increa^ 
in  the  trade  and  production  of  Egypt  did  not  oo 
cur  suddenly,  or  without  due  cause  and  warning' 
the  first  gun  fired  at  Fort  Sumter  was  the  signa 
to  its  ruler  to  be  up  and  stirring. —  Once  a  Week.^ 

Man,  while  he  continues  unregenerate,  does 
not  know  himself.  The  inbred  infatuation  which 
prevents  his  seeing  his  relation  to  God,  and  his 
destination  to  another  life,  spreads  itself  as  a  spirit 
of  blindness  through  his  soul,  and  brings  with  it 
endless  confusion  and  mistakes.  Nothing  of  the 
inner  world  is  simply  and  correctly  understood; 
the  heart  is  a  maze  of  preposterous  suppositions, 
the  varnished  motives  and  the  conceits  of  self- 
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ohVjre.    The  world  reflects  itself  on  the  mirror  of 
*e  e  mind  in  distorted  proportions,  or  appears  in 
P'*  lantasm;    and   the    imagination,  erroneously 
)ved  by  these  images  of  things  unreal  or  exag 
rated,  breeds  an  abundance  of  vanities.  More- 
er  the  conscience,  turbid  with  hidden  evils,  and 
it  appeased  by  the  flattery  itself  prepares,  re- 
ses  to  have  the  abyss  of  the  soul  exposed  and 
plored,  and  the  mind  betakes  itself  to  any  diver- 
)n  that  may  interrupt  the  dreaded  inquiry 
But  when  divine  truth  finds  a  lodgment  in 
tl  e  heart,  light  becomes  difi'used  through  all  its 
ambers,  and  the  hidden  world  is  explored.  The 
in  who  is  the  subject  of  this  divine  illumina 
fi\  m  thus  gains  admittance  into  one  field  of  know- 
Ige  which  before  was  shut  up  and  dark.  Con 
:juently,  his  views  on  ail  other  subjects  will  be 
jre  just,  accurate  and  enlarged. — J.  A.  Clark 
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All  religion  is  the  spirit  of  love.  Love  is  of  no 
Bt  or  p^rty;  it  neither  makes  or  admits  of  any 
unds.    It  is  a  fruitful  mother  of  true  humility, 
undless  benevolence,  MWweanJec?  patience,  and 
wels  of  compassion.    It  cometh  down  from 
Mi  laven,  regenerateth  the  soul,  taketh  from  death 
sting,  from  the  devil  his  power,  and  from  the 
81  rpeut  his  poison.    Men  may  divide  themselves, 
have  God  to  themselves;  they  may  hate  and 
rsecute  one  another  [professedly]  for  God's 
ke  ;  but  God  with  unalterahle  meekness,  sweet- 
ss,  patience  and  good-will  towards  all,  waits  for 
1,  calls  all,  and  comprehends  all  in  the  out- 
retched  arms  of  his  universal  love. —  Wm.  Law. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

eport  of  the  Committee  to  assist  Friends  who 
are  drafted. 

To  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  : — The  Commit- 
e  to  advise  -  and  assist  such  of  our  members  as 
ight  be  drafted  for  service  in  the  Army  of  the 
nited  States,  report : 

That  numerous  applications  have  been  made  to 
lem,  all  of  which  have  been  attended  to;  and 
ich  counsel  and  aid  given  to  the  parties  as  their 
ispective  cases  appeared  to  require. 
Three  Friends  were  taken  from  their  homes,  in 
[g  16  interior  of  Pennsylvania,  and  sent  to  Camp 
urtin,  at  Harrisburg ;  from  whence  they  wrote  to 
le  Committee  informing  of  their  trying  situation. 
Lpplication  was  promptly  made  to  the  proper 
B&cers  in  Philadelphia,  and  a  letter  procured 
•om  one  of  them  to  the  military  commander  at 
be  camp,  commending  the  cases  to  his  favorable 
ttention.  Two  of  the  Coftimittee  went  with  th^s 
Harrisburg,  and  had  an  interview  with  the 
fi&cer  in  charge,  who  treated  them  kindly,  and 
ranted  permission  to  the  three  young  men  to 
eturn  to  their  homes  until  called  for ;  since 
rhich  they  have  not  been  disturbed. 

In  two  other  cases,  military  passes  have  been 
ranted  to  drafted  Friends,  releasing  them  from 
he  rendezvous,  and  permitting  their  return  home; 
nd  these  have  been  renewed  on  the  application  of 
he  Committee;  evincing  a  friendly  feeWng  toward 
hose  who  are  conscientiously  engaged,  under  a 
lense  of  religious  duty,  to  uphold  the  christian 
.estimony  to  peace. 

One  joungman,  when  before  the  provost  mar- 
ihal,  in  his  anxiety  to  escape  being  sent  to  the 
ield,  inadvertently  expressed  his  willingness  to 
erve  in  the  Army  Hospitals.  He  was  soon  sent 
0  camp  where  he  was  expected  to  drill,  and  to  do 
ther  acts  which  were  trying  to  his  feelings;  and 
be  more  so  because  he  felt  that  he  had  compro- 
ised  the  testimony  of  Truth  by  choosing  hos- 
Ipital  duty;  and  thus  had  deprived  himself  of  the 
inward  strength  and  support  which  are  the  accom- 
laniments  of  faithfulness. 


When  assigned  to  a  hospital,  he  found  the  as- 
sociations and  examples  extremely  repugnant  to 
his  moral  and  religious  feelings,  and  in  several 
letters  deplored  the  mistake  he  had  made,  and  the 
sad  situation  into  which  he  had  introduced  him- 
self. Being  taken  sick,  his  feelings  were  more 
fully  awakened;  and,  in  another  letter,  he  en- 
treated Friends  to  intercede  for  his  release,  that  he 
might  not  end  his  days  amid  scenes  of  such  wicked- 
ness. He  was  favored  to  recover,  was  discharged, 
and  restored  to  his  father's  family,  deeply  impress- 
ed with  his  error,  and  more  than  ever  attached  to 
the  principles  of  Friends.  His  experience,  we 
think,  furnishes  evidence  of  the  great  importance 
of  steadily  and  unflinchingly  adhering  to  religious 
principle,  without  compromise. 

The  17th  Section  of  the  "  Amendatory  Enrol- 
ment Act,  approved  the  24th  of  the  2nd  month, 
1864,"  provides,  "  That  members  of  religious 
denominations  who  shall,  by  oath  or  affirmation, 
declare  that  they  are  conscientiously  opposed  to 
bearing  arms,  and  who  are  prohibited  from  doing 
so  by  the  rules  and  articles  of  faith  and  practice 
of  said  religious  denominations,  shall,  when  draft- 
ed into  the  military  service,  be  considered  non- 
combatants  ;  and  shall  be  assigned  by  the  Secretary 
of  War  to  duty  in  the  hospitals,  or  to  the  care  of 
Freedmen,  or  shall  pay  the  sum  of  $300,  to  such 
person  as  the  Secretary  of  War  shall  designate  to 
receive  it ,  to  be  applied  to  the  benefit  of  the  sick 
and  wounded  soldiers  :  Provided,  That  no  person 
shall  be  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  this  section  un- 
less his  declaration  of  conscientious  scruple  against 
bearing  arms,  shall  be  supported  by  satisfactory 
evidence  that  his  deportment  has  been  uniformly 
consistent  with  such  declaration." 

This,  we  believe  is  the  first  recognition,  in  the 
statutes  of  the  United  States,  of  a  religious  scru- 
ple against  war;  and,  coming  in  the  midst  of  so 
mighty  and  desperate  a  struggle  as  that  then  pen- 
ding, it  may  well  be  considered  as  a  most  impor- 
tant mov.ement  in  favor  of  the  christian  principle 
of  "  Peace  on  earth  and  good  will  toward  men." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  had  its  origin  in 
feelings  of  kind  consideration  for  the  members  of 
our  religious  Society,  and  of  any  other  which  may 
hold  the  same  views  of  the  peaceable  nature  of 
the  gospel ;  and  it  demands  our  grateful  acknow- 
ledgment to  the  Government.  It  should  also  be 
an  incentive  to  Friends,  to  maintain  with  integ- 
rity their  religious  testimony ;  for  if  those  who 
preceded  us  had  balked  or  betrayed  it,  there  is 
no  probability  that  this  advance  would  have  been 
obtained. 

That  it  is  a  relief  to  be  placed  on  the  list  of 
non-combatants  is  obvious,  inasmuch  as  it  releases 
from  liability  to  be  sent  into  the  battle-field ;  but 
the  law  does  not  afl^ord  a  mode  of  escape  from 
military  duty  which  our  discipline  acknowledges 
as  consistent  with  the  religious  principles  of 
Friends. 

Believing  that  liberty  of  conscience  is  the  gift 
of  the  Creator  to  man,  Friends  have  ever  refused 
to  purchase  the  free  exercise  of  it,  by  the  pay- 
ment of  any  pecuniary  or  other  commutation,  to 
any  human  authority. 

From  no  other  class  of  citizens,  is  the  payment 
of  $300,  the  service  in  hospitals,  or  among  the 
Freedmen,  required;  and  it  is  obviously  in  conse- 
quence of  their  conscientious  scruple  against  war 
that  these  are  demanded  of  Friends;  and  the  pay- 
ment of  the  money,  or  the  performance  of  the 
service,  would  be  an  acknowledgment  that  human 
a.uthority  may  abridge  and  control  the  christian's 
liberty  of  conscience,  which  our  Society  has  ever 
denied. 

The  money,  moreover,  is  only  applicable  to 
I  military  purposes  :  and,  therefore,  paying  it  is 


violating  our  christian  testimony.  The  long- 
established  discipline  of  Friends  prohibits  such 
payment,  declaring  it  to  be  the  judgment  of  the 
Yearly  Meeting  that  "  if  any  of  its  members  do, 
either  openly  or  by  connivance,  pay  any  fine,  pen- 
alty, or  tax  in  lieu  of  personal  service  for  carrying 
on  war,"  "  and  are  not  brought  to  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  their  error.  Monthly  Meetings  should 
proceed  to  testify  against  them."  This  rule  was 
confirmed  and  explained,  a  few  years  afterwards, 
by  another,  which  says  :  "  It  is  the  sense  and 
judgment  of  this  Meeting  that  it  is  inconsistent 
with  our  religious  testimony  and  principle,  for 
any  Friends  to  pay  a  fine  or  tax  levied  on  them, 
on  account  of  their  refusal  to  serve  in  the  militia, 
although  such  fine  or  imposition  may  be  applied 
toward  defraying  the  expenses  of  civil  govern- 
ment," and  it  directs  the  same  course  to  be  pur- 
sued by  Monthly  Meetings,  as  in  the  former  case, 
toward  such  as  violate  it. 

The  Committee  have  been  weightily  impressed 
with  the  seriousness  of  making  a  solemn  affirma- 
tion of  conscientious  scruple  against  bearing  arms, 
or  being  concerned  in  war,  as  the  law  we  have 
quoted  calls  for ;  and  have  much  desired  that  it 
may  not  be  lightly  done  by  any  of  our  members; 
but  that  such  as  are  required  to  do  it,  in  order  to 
be  placed  on  the  list  of  non-combatants,  may  be 
encouraged  closely  to  examine  themselves,  and  be 
satisfied  that  they  do  it  from  sincere  conviction, 
and  not  merely  from  a  desire  to  escape  sufi'ering, 
or  to  make  their  way  easier. 

In  endeavoring  to  discharge  the  duties  of  their 
appointment,  while  the  Committee  have  been 
much  aided  and  cheered  by  the  kind  consideration 
shown  by  the  officers  of  the  government,  they 
have  been  pained  to  find  that  some  of  our  mem- 
bers have  compromised  our  peace  principles,  by 
paying  the  penalty  imposed ;  thus  lowering  our 
profession  of  religious  scruple  in  the  estimation  of 
those  in  authority,  and  greatly  adding  to  the  em- 
barrassment and  difficulty  of  such  members  as 
could  not,  for  conscience'  sake,  comply  with  the 
demand. 

Another  source  of  trial  and  discouragement  to 
us  has  been,  that  some  members  have  subscribed 
to  funds  raised  for  the  payment  of  bounties  to 
soldiers,  and  others  have  paid  taxes  levied  and 
applied  expressly  for  the  same  object;  both  which 
are  clearly,  violations  of  our  christian  testimony 
and  discipline,  afid  have  tended  to  discourage  and 
weaken  the  hands  of  faithful  Friends,  as  well  as 
to  lessen  the  weight  and  influence  of  the  Society 
when  appealing  to  Government  for  the  relief  of 
our  drafted  members. 

If  those  who  thus  aid  in  hiring  men  to  fight, 
were  transported  to  the  field  of  battle,  and  could 
witness  the  angry  passions  engendered,  see  the 
soldier,  who  was  tempted  to  enlist  and  hired  for 
his  work,  in  part  by  their  money,  dealing  destruc- 
tion around  him,  wounding,  maiming,  and  killing 
men  who  are  strangers  to  him  ;  hear  the  piercing 
cries  and  groans  of  the  poor  sufferers,  and  perhaps 
behold  the  man  himself,  sent  from  the  murderous 
employ  to  his  final  reckoning;  and  witness  the 
grief  of  the  bereaved  widows,  and  the  destitute 
orphans  in  their  desolate  homes,  surely  they  could 
not  but  lament  that  they  had  incurred  the  respon- 
sibility of  helping  forward  the  dreadful  business, 
with  its  awful  consequences.  Distance  from  the 
scene  of  action  does  not  lessen  the  accountability. 

The  Committee,  impressed  with  a  lively  sense 
of  the  great  value  and  importance  of  the  testi- 
mony to  universal  peace,  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
gospel  dispensation;  and  convinced  that  we  can 
only  hope  to  see  it  spread  in  the  world,  by  indi- 
vidual faithfulness  and  consistency ;  affectionately 
desire  that  these  views  may  claim  the  serious  at- 
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tention  of  Friends,  and  that,  under  the  influence 
of  Divine  love,  we  may,  as  brethren  of  the  same 
household  of  faith,  feel  for,  and  with  each  other; 
and  endeavor,  as  well  by  example  as  precept,  to 
strengthen,  encourage,  and  help  one  another,  in 
the  upright  support  of  our  religious  profession. 

The  Committee  think  it  desirable  that  the  at- 
tention of  Quarterly  and  Monthly  Meetings  should 
again  be  called  to  the  importance  of  preparing 
and  forwarding  to  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings,  lists 
of  all  their  members  who  have  been,  or  may  here- 
after be  drafted ;  also  statements  of  all  arrests, 
confinement,  distraint  of  property,  or  other  com- 
pulsory process,  suffered  by  any  in  consequence 
of  their  testimony  against  war. 

Signed  on  behalf,  and  by  direction  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 

TiioMAS  Evans, 
Morris  Cope, 
Aaron  Sharpless, 
Davjd  Roberts, 
John  E.  Sheppard. 

Philadelphia,  4th  mo.  13lh,  1865. 


loformation  on  religious  subjects  is  no  cure  for 
the  practical  unbelief  from  which  disobedience  to 
the  Divine  law  results. 
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SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
FonEiQN. — News  from  England  to  tbe  10th  inst.  In 
the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  8th,  the  debate  on  the 
borough  franchise  bill  <vas  resumed.  Gregory  thought 
that  if  it  were  passed,  it  would  lead  directly  to  unirer- 
Bal  suffrage.  Sir  G.  Grey  said  the  government  woyld 
not  bind  themselves  to  the  £6  franchise.  Horseman 
said  the  bill  was  only  an  instalment,  and  must  lead  ulti- 
mately to  universal  sutlVage.  D'Israeli  warned  the 
house  against  sanctioning  anything  resembling  demo- 
cracy, and  called  on  t\ivm  to  reject  the  bill  by  a  large 
majority.  The  house  divided  on  the  previous  question, 
ayes  214,  nays  288,  majority  74,  and  the  bill  was  there- 
fore lost. 

The  Emperor  Louis  Napoleon  was  received  enthusi- 
astically in  Algeria.  He  has  issued  a  proclamation  to 
the  inhabitants  urging  Wiem  to  become  attached  to  tlie 
soil  and  treat  the  Arabs  as  fellow  creatures.  Tbe  Arab 
population  is  also  called  upon  to  fraternize  with  the 
French,  submit  to  their  rule,  and  recognize  the  decrees 
of  Providence.  He  tells  them  that  two  millions  of 
Arabs  cannot  resist  forty  millions  of  Frenchmen. 

The  Italia  of  Turin,  says,  Italy  recognizes  the  Pope 
as  Chief  of  Catholicism,  and  will  always  treat  with  him 
upoB  religious  matters,  but  does  not  acknowledge  his 
temporal  sovereignty. 

The  Prussian  Chamber  of  Deputies  has  rejected  the 
government  military  bill,  paragraph  by  paragraph,  by 
overwhelming  votes. 

The  Liverpool  cotton  market  was  buoyant  at  an  ad- 
Tance  o(  ^d.  a  Id.  per  lb.  Breadstuffs  dull  and  slightly 
lower. 

Unitid  Statks. — The  Rebel  Leaderi. — It  is  supposed 
that  the  statement  sent  North  by  telegraph  relative  to 
tbe  route,  by  which  Jefferson  Davis  and  others  would  be 
furwardeil,  was  inlend^'d  to  mislead  and  conceal  the  ac- 
tual route,  go  as  to  prevent  interference.  The  prisoners 
w«re  sent  to  Hilton  Head,  S.  C,  and  thence  by  sea  to 
Fortress  Monroe,  where  they  arrived  on  the  19th  inst. 
Among  the  prisoners,  beside  the  President,  are  Alexan- 
der H.  Stephens,  late  Vice-President  of  the  Confederacy, 
C.  C.  Clay,  one  of  the  alleged  conspirators  designated  in 
the  proclamation  offering  a  reward  for  the  apprehension 
of  Booth's  associates  ;  Reagan,  tbe  rebel  Postmasicr- 
Generul,  and  Wheeler  the  celebrated  rebel  cavalry  gen- 
eral. Gov.  Vance,  of  North  Carolina,  has  been  arrested 
and  sent  to  Fortress  .Monroe.  It  is  said  that  the  govern- 
ment has  recently  obtained  possession  of  a  large  amount 
of  the  private  corre-pomlence  of  JeHerson  Davis,  clearly 
implicating  him  in  the  cunapiracy  to  assassinate  Presi- 
dent Lincoln.  About  five  tons  of  rebel  archives  and 
documents,  which  were  captured  at  CbaVlotte,  N.  C., 
have  been  received  at  Forirets  Monroe.  On  the  lOih 
inst.,  Gov  Magraih,  uf  South  Carolina,  and  Gen.  Wade 


Hampton,  were  reported  at  Columbia  the  capital  of  that 
State,  engaged  in  conscripting  all  the  men  they  could 
lay  their  hands  on,  for  the  purpose  of  continuing  the 
rebellion.  The  rebel  General  Forrest  issued  an  address 
to  his  troops  on  the  9th  inst.,  announcing  to  them  the 
surrender  of  General  Taylor,  earnestly  advising  them  to 
lay  aside  all  feelings  of  animosity  and  revenge,  and 
cheerfully  submit  to  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  to  return  to  their  homes,  and  use  their  best  ex- 
ertions to  restore  peace  and  order. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  274,  including  16 
deaths  and  interments  of  soldiers. 

Alabama. —  All  the  rebel  naval  forces  on  the  Tombig- 
bee  river,  including  officers,  men,  and  public  property, 
have  surrendered  to  Admiral  Thatcher,  on  the  same 
terms  that  were  granted  by  General  Canby  to  the  land 
forces  of  the  confederates. 

Reduction  of  the  Armi). — The  War  Department  has 
issued  orders  for  the  immediate  mustering  out  of  service 
of  all  while  troops  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  whose 
terms  of  service  expire  previous  to  the  30th  of  Ninth 
month  next. 

Charleston,  S.  0. — A  meeting  for  the  restoration  of 
civil  government  was  held  in  Charleston  on  the  lOlh 
inst.,  but  through  a  triple  contest  for  the  mastery  be- 
tween the  chivalry,  the  poor  whites,  and  the  negroes,  it 
came  to  naught.  The  next  day  Chief  Justice  Chase 
arrived,  and  was  waited  upon  by  crowds  of  people,  to 
all  of  whom  he  respectfully  and  attentively  listened, 
making  to  them  a  speech  of  considerable  length,  but  his 
views  did  not  seem  to  fully  meet  those  of  either  of  the 
conflicting  parties.  In  the  evening  a  grand  entertain- 
ment was  given  to  the  Chief  Justice,  and  the  day  follow- 
ing he  left,  for  Hilton  Head. 

North  Carolina. — A  large  meeting  of  North  Caro- 
linians to  lake  action  for  the  restoration  of  civil  govern- 
ment and  social  order  in  that  State,  was  held  at  Raleigh 
on  the  lllh  inst.  A  petition  of  the  coloured  men  of 
North  Carolina  to  President  Joiinson,  asking  that  they 
be  granted  the  privilege  of  voting,  is  being  extensiveli' 
circulated  throughout  the  State.  A  delegation  of  loyal 
citizens  has  been  sent  to  Washington  to  confer  with  the 
President  of  the  United  Stales  in  relation  to  the  interest 
of  the  loyal  people  and  the  reorganization  of  their  State 
government.  It  is  stated  that  all  the  North  Carolina 
railroads  are  running,  and  the  telegraph  lines  in  order 
again.  The  President  insists  on  the  total  abolition  of 
slavery  as  necessary  to  the  restoration  of  civil  power  in 
the  State. 

Georgia. — A  meeting  of  citizens  of  Whitfield  county, 
Ga.,  was  held  at  Dalton  on  the  6th  inst.,  in  response  to 
an  order  from  Gen.  Thomas  requesting  the  citizens  of 
northern  Georgia  to  return  to  their  allegiance  to  the 
government  of  the  United  Stales,  and  reinstate  and  re- 
organize the  civil  courts,  and  uphold  the  authority  of 
the  laws  as  far  as  practicable.  Resolutions  were 
adopted  renouncing  all  allegiance  to  and  sympathy  with 
the  so-called  confederate  Stales,  and  pledfjing  the  peo- 
ple to  bear  true  loyalty  to  the  Federal  government.  In 
extensive  districts  the  ravages  of  war  have  caused  great 
distress  annong  the  inhabitants,  who  are  reduced  to 
severe  straits  from  the  scarcity  of  provisions.  Governor 
Brown,  of  Georgia,  has  reached  Washington,  under 
arrest. 

Virginia. — Governor  Pierpont  arrived  in  Richmond 
on  the  18th  inst.,  and  assumed  the  executive  control  of 
the  State  A  new  National  Hank  has  been  organized  at 
Norfolk,  with  a  capital  of  $2.'iO,000,  and  is  a  designated 
government  depository.  Major  General  Halleck,  by 
order  of  the  Secretary  of  Wiir,  has  ottered  a  reward  of 
$25,000  for  the  arrest  of  William  Smith,  rebel  Governor 
of  Virginia.  All  the  troops  have  passed  through  Rich- 
mond on  the  way  to  Washington,  occupying  three  days 
in  doing  so. 

Refugees  and  Freedmen. — General  0.  0.  Howard  an- 
nounces that  he  has,  in  obedience  to  orders,  entered 
upon  the  duties  of  (Jommissioner  of  Refugees,  Freed- 
men and  Abandoned  Lands,  and  concludes  as  follows: 

"  While  it  shall  be  my  object  to  secure  as  much  uni- 
formity as  possible  in  the  matter  of  employment  and  in- 
.<truction  of  freedmen,  I  earnestly  solicit  co-operation 
from  all  officers  and  agents  whose  position  or  duty  ren- 
ders it  possible  for  them  lo  aid  me.  The  negro  should 
understand  that  he  is  really  free,  but  on  no  account,  if 
able  to  work,  should  he  harbor  the  thought  that  the 
government  will  support  him  in  idleness." 

Texas. —  It  is  no  longer  expected  that  the  rebels  in  this 
Stale  will  surrender  until  they  are  compelled  by  force. 
It  is  alleged  that  the  Mexican  Emperor,  Maximilian,  and 
the  rebel  General  Kirby  Smith,  have  recently  been  in 
negotiation.  The  military  operations  in  this  section  are 
cntrnsted  to  General  Sheridan,  who  has  been  assigned 
to  the  rommand  of  all  tbe  Federal  forces  west  of  the 
Mississippi. 
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Removal  of  the  Blockade. — On  the  22d  inst.,  the  Pn 
sident  of  the  United  States  issued  his  proclamation  n 
moving  the  restrictions  upon  trade  from  all  the  soutbei 
ports  except  those  in  the  State  of  Texas.  After  the  fir 
of  Seveuth  month  next,  all  the  other  ports  of  the  Unite 
States  will  be  open  to  both  foreign  and  domestic  coa 
merce.  All  pretence  of  belligerent  rights  or  privilegt 
in  the  case  of  persons  attempting  to  violate  the  laws  ( 
the  United  States  respecting  trade  with  the  rebels  wij 
hereafter  be  disallowed,  and  the  offenders  be  de8| 
with  as  pirates.  , 

General  Butler. — The  Committee  on  the  conduct  < 
the  war  have  made  a  final  report.  With  regard  to  tb|^ 
first  expedition  against  Fort  Fisher,  the  Committee  saj 
"  From  all  the  testimony  before  them  the  determinatiflj 
of  Gen.  Bntler  not  to  assault  the  fort  seems  to  hat 
been  fully  justified  by  all  the  facts  and  circumstanc| 
then  known  or  afterwards  ascertained  " 

Tennessee. — A  special  dispatch  from  Nashville  to  tb 
New  York  Times  says,  it  is  reported  that  the  rebel  Go^ 
Isham  G.  Harris,  has  been  captured.  It  is  certain  th^ 
some  of  the  State  archives  have  been  recovered,  am 
all  the  State  bonds,  with  $600,000  in  specie  belongiiS 
to  the  treasury  of  the  State. 

The  Markets,  ^c. — The  following  were  the  qpotatioili 
on  the  22d  inst.  New  York. — American  gold  131.  U, 
six  per  cents,  1881,  108|  ;  ditto  5-20,  103j ;  ditto  10-4C 
5  per  cents,  94|^.  Specie  in  the  New  York  banks,  $23, 
194,402.  Superfine  State  flour  $5.75  a  $6.  Shippinj 
Ohio,' $6.75  a  $7.  Baltimore  flour,  fair  to  extra,  $7.10  i 
$8.15.  Wheat  quiet  and  quotations  nominal.  Canadi 
oats,  47  a  50  els.;  western  54  a  60.  Yellow  corn,  77  i 
83;  mixed  73  a  75  cts.  Wool,  70  a  75  for  fine  grades 
down  to  65  a  67  cts.  for  native  and  quarter  merino 
Middlings  cotton,  55  a  56  cts.  Cuba  sugar  10  and  Hi 
cts.  Porto  Rico  molasses,  65  a  70  cts.  Philadelphia.— 
Superfine  flour,  $6.25  a  $6.95,  extra  $7  a  $7.37,  famib 
$7.50  a  $8.50.  Red  wheat,  $1.55  a  $1.65  ;  white,  $1.71 
a  $2.  Rye,  87  cts.  Yellow  corn,  80  cts.;  white,  72  ctS' 
Oats,  54  a  55  cts.  The  offerings  of  beef  cattle  reaches 
about  1500  head,  and  prices  were  fully  one  cent  lower 
ranging  at  from  12  to  18  cts.  per  lb.,  for  common  U 
good  and  prime  quality.  Of  hogs  2300  were  sold  at  fron 
$11  a  $13  the  100  lbs.  net.  The  sheep  market  wa( 
dull,  about  5000  sold  at  from  6J  to  8  cts.  per  lb.  gro8( 
for  clipped. 
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RECEIPTS.  '  * 

Received  from  Sarah  Greene,  R.  L,  $2,  vol.  38 ;  frod 
J.  Fawcett,  Agt.,  0.,  tor  Joshua  Coppock  and  Achsa^ 
Hall,  $2  each,  vol.  38,  for  C.  Allen,  $2,  vol.  37,  and  foi  « 
B.  Antrara,  $2,  vol.  39  ;  from  W.  Hall,  Jr.,  0.,  $2,  vol 
38;  fiom  I.  Good,  Pa.,  $5,  to  No.  18,  vol.  39. 

Received  from  Jehu  Fawcett,  0.,  $5,  and  from  Wn 
Hall,  Jr.,  O.,$10,  for  Friends  in  North  Carolina.  From 
Amos  Cope,  Providence,  $20,  for  the  relief  of  the  Freed' 
men. 


INSTITUTE  FOR  COLOURED  Y'OUTH. 
The  Annual  Meeting  will  be  held  at  the  Committee 
Room,  Arch  street,  on  the  30ih  of  Fifth  month,  1865,  at 
3  o'clock  p.  M.  M.  C.  CopB, 

Secretary. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 


JJKAH  FRANKFORD,  (TWENTY-THIKD  ward,  PHILADELPHIA.) 

Physician  andSuperintendent, — Joshua  H.  Wohthino* 
TON,  M.  D. 

Application  fqr  the  Admission  of  Patients  may  bel 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  to  Charlks  Ellis,  Clerk] 
of  the  Board  of  Managers,  No.  o37  Market  Street,  Phila- 
delphia, or  to  any  other  Member  of  the  Board. 


Married,  on  the  18lh  of  Fifth  month,  at  Friends' 
Meeting-house  at  Germantown,  in  this  city,  Philip  0. 
Garrett  to  Elizabeth  W.  Cope,  daughter  of  Alfred 
Cope. 


Died,  on  the  31st  of  Third  month  last,  Mart  England, 
relict  of  Thomas  England,  in  tbe  82d  year  of  her  age,  a 
member  of  the  Monihly  Meeting  of  Friends  of  Philadel- 
phia for  the  Northern  District.  Blessed  are  the  dead 
who  die  in  the  Lord. 

 ,  on  the  13th  of  the  Fifth  month,  1865,  in  the 

70th  year  of  his  age,  Joel  Evans,  an  elder,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  Springfield  Particular  Meeting,  Delaware  county, 
Pennsylvania, 

WM.  H.  PILE,  PRINTER, 
No.  214  Pear  street,  between  Dock  and  Third. 
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ivine  Wisdom  and  Goodness  Displayed  in  the 
Properties  of  Water. 

(Concluded  from  page  307.) 

'■'  The  influence  of  water  is  very  greatly  increased 
'  the  oceanic  currents,  which,  like  the  winds, 
^  'e  set  ia  motion  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  are 
t  mstantly  carrying  the  warm  water  of  the  tropics 
■   wards  the  poles.    One  of  the  most  remarkable 
'these  curreats  is  the.aulf-Stream,  which  flows 
3ar  our  coast,  and  which  diffuses  the  warm  waters 
the  Caribbean  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  over 
e  Northern  Atlantic,  depositing  on  the  shores 
Scotland  and  Norway  the  plants  and  seeds  of 
e  tropics.    It  is  solely  the  heat  which  these 
iters  bring  with  them  from  the  equator  that  has 
ade  the  island  of  Great  Britain  so  great  a  centre 
commerce  and  civilization  ;  for  it  must  bo  re- 
embered  that  the  latitude  of  England  is  the 
'i  me  as  that  of  Labrador,  and,  were  it  not  for  the 
fluence  of  this  ocean  current,  her  soil  would  be 
ually  desolate  and  barren.    If  the  configuration 
our  western  continent  were  only  so  slightly 
langed  as  to  give  a  pa.ssage  to  the  great  equa- 
rial  current  through  the  present  isthmus  of 
mama,  a  change  insignificant  in  comparison  with 
ose  which  have  heretofore  taken  place,  "  the 
ountains  of  Wales  and  Scotland  would  become 
■ain  the  abode  of  glaciers,  and  civilization  would 
sappear  before  the  invasion  of  arctic  cold."  So 
30  it  is  to  the  enormous  mass  of  heated  water 
liich  the  Gulf-Stream  pours  into  the  seas  sur- 
unding  Northern   Europe,  that  Sweden  and 
orway  owe  their  temperate  climate,  while  at  the 
rresponding  latitudes  on  our  own  continent  the 
ud  is  shrouded  in  eternal  ice  and  snow. 
"  But,  all  these  provisions  for  distributing  heat 
er  the  earth's  surface  would  have  been  insuffi- 
ent  to  maintain  organic  life  in  our  northern 
i  imate,  were  it  not  for  still  another  remarkable 
operty  with  which  water  has  been  endowed, — 
property  even  more  entirely  unique  than  either 
those  we  have  studied,  and  one  which  seems  to 
an  exception  to  the  general  laws  of  nature, 
he  cycles  of  organic  life,  both  in  animals  and 
[jt  ants,  are  intimately  associated  with  the  succes- 
on  of  the  seasons,  and  this  in  its  turn  depends 
I  the  inclinatioo  of  the  earth's  axis  to  the  plane 
"  '  the  ecliptic,  and  on  the  great  primary  laws  by 
hich  this  axis  is  constantly  maintained  "in  a  posi- 
3n  parallel  to  itself  during  the  revolution  of  the 
anet  around  the  sun.    To  these  fundamental 
mditions  in  the  formation  of  the  solar  system, 
le  whole  constitution  of  organic  life  on  the  earth 


has  been  adjusted  ;  and  Professor  Whewell,  in  his 
excellent  Bridgewater  Treatise,  has  discussed  at 
length  the  evidence  of  design  which  this  circum- 
stance affords.  It  wsDuId  be  foreign,  however,  to 
niy  plan,  to  consider  these  evidences  here ;  but, 
assuming  the  succession  of  the  seasons  as  a  part 
of  the  order  of  creation,  and  as  a  means  of  adapt 
ing  a  larger  portion  of  the  earth's  surface  for  the 
habitation  of  organized  beings,  it  is  evident  that 
the  higher  forms  of  organic  life  could  be  sustained 
in  these  northern  regions  only  by  furnishing  to 
the  plants  and  animals  an  adequate  protection 
against  the  intense  cold  of  winter,  and  thus  pre- 
serving the  growth  of  one  summer  until  the  re- 
turning sun  awakens  new  life  in  the  succeedins: 
spring.  • 

"  The  required  protection  has  been  provided 
by  making  a  most  marked  exception  to  the  general 
law  of  expansion  in  the  case  of  water.    It  is  the 
general  law  of  nature,  that  all  substances  are  ex- 
panded by  heat  and  contracted  by  cold,  and  water 
forms  no  exception  to  the  general  rule,  except 
within  certain  very  narrow  limits  of  temperature 
shortly  to  be  noticed.    Indeed,  were  it  not  for 
the  expansion,  we  could  not  readily  either  heat  or 
cool  a  large  mass  of  liquid  matter.    All  liquids 
are  very  poor  conductors  of.  heat,  and  -  can  be 
heated  only  by  bringing  tb°ir  particles  successively 
in  contact  with  the  source  of  heat.    When  you 
set  a  tea-kettle  over  a  fire,  the  first  effect  of  the 
heat  is  to  expand  the  particles  of  water  resting  on 
the  bottom  of  the  kettle,  which,  being  thus  ren- 
dered specifically  lighter,  rise,  and  are  succeeded 
by  colder  particles,  which  are  heated  and  rise  in 
their  turn  ;  and  thus  a  circulation  is  established 
by  which  all  the  particles  are  successively  brought 
in  contact  with  the  heated  bottom  of  the  kettle, 
and  in  the  course  of  time  the  temperature  of  the 
whole  mass  is  raised  to  the  boiling  point.  The 
case  is  similar  when  you  add  ice  to  a  pitcher  of 
water  in  order  to  cool  it.    The  water  at  the  top 
of  the  pitcher,  in  contact  with  the  ice,  is  of  course 
cooled,  and,  being   thus    rendered  specifically 
heavier  than  the  water  below,  sinks  and  gives 
place  to  the  warmer  water,  which  is  cooled  and 
sinks  in  its  turn,  and  thus  as  before  a  circulation 
is  established,  which  continues  until  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  whole  water  is  reduced  to  40°.  But 
at  this  point  the  circulation  is  entirely  arrested; 
for,  in  consequence  of  its  singular  constitution, 
water  at  39°  is  lighter  than  water  at  40°,  and 
consequently  remains  at  the  top.   And  so  it  is  as 
the  temperature  sinks  toward  the  freezing  point. 
The  colder  the  water  the  lighter  it  becomes,  and 
the  more  persistently  it  remains  at  the  surface. 
Hence,  although  the  upper  layers  of  water  may 
be  readily  cooled  to  the  freezing  point,  yet  in 
consequence  of  its  poor  conducting  power,  the 
great  body  of  the  liquid  below  will  remain  at  the 
temperature  of  40°. 

'  The  cold  atmosphere  of  winter  acts  upon  the 
ponds  and  lakes  exactly  as  the  ice  on  the  water 
in  the  pitcher.  They  also  are  cooled  from  .the 
surface,  and  a  circulation  is  established  by  the 
constant  sinking  of  the  chilled  water  until  the 
temperature  falls  to  40°.  But  at  this  point,  still 
eight  degrees  above  the  freezing  point,  the  circu- 


lation stops.  The  surface  water,  as  it  cools  below 
this  temperature,  remains  at  the  top,  and  in  the 
end  freezes;  but  then  comes  into  play  still  another 
provision  in  the  properties  of  water.  Most  sub- 
stances are  heavier  in  their  solid  than  in  their 
iiquid  state,  but  ice  on  the  contrary,  is  lighter 
than  water,  and  therefore  floats  on  its  surface. 
Moreover  as  ice  is  a  very  poor  conductor  of  heat, 
it  serves  as  a  protection  to  the  lake,  so  that  at  the 
depth  of  a  few  feet,  at  most,  the  temperature  of 
the  water  during  winter  is  never  under  40°,  al- 
though the  atmosphere  may  continue  for  weeks 
below  zero. 

"If  water  resembled  other  liquids,  and  con- 
tinued to  contract  with  cold  to  its  freezing  point, 
— if  this  exception  had  not  been  made,  the  whole 
order  of  nature  would  have  been  reversed.  The 
circulation  just  described  would  continue  until 
the  whole  mass  of  water  in  the  lake  had  fallen  to 
the  freezing  point.  The  ice  would  then  first  form 
at  the  bottom,  and  the  congelation  would  con- 
tinue until  the  whole  lake  had  been  changed  into 
one  mass  of  solid  ice.    Upon  such  a  mass  the 
hottest  summer  would  produce  but  little  effect  j 
for  the  poor  conducting  power  would  then  prevent 
its  melting,  and  instead  of  ponds  and  lakes  we 
should  have  large  masses  of  ice,  which  during  the 
summer  would  melt  on  the  surface  to  the  depth 
of  only  a  few  feet.  It  is  unnecessary  to  state  that 
this  condition  of  things  would  be  utterly  incon- 
sistent with  the  existence  of  aquatic  plants  or 
animals,  and  it  would  be  almost  as  fatal  to  organic 
life  every  where ;  for  not  only  are  all  parts  of  the 
creation  so  indissolubly  bound  together  that  if 
one  member  suffers,  all  the  other  members  suffer 
with  it,  but  moreover  the  soil  itself  would,  to  a 
certain  extent,  share  in  the  fate  of  the  ponds. 
The  soil  is  always  more  or  less  saturated  with 
water,  and  under  existing  conditions  in  our  tem- 
perate zone,  the  frost  does  not  penetrate  to  a  suffi- 
cient depth  to  kill  the  roots  and  seeds  of  plants 
which  are  buried  under  it.    But  were  water  con- 
stituted like  other  liquids,  the  soil  would  remain 
frozen  to  the  depth  of  many  feet,  and  the  only 
effect  of  the  summer's  heat  would  be  to  melt  a  few 
inches  at  the  surface.    It  would  be,  perhaps, 
possible  to  cultivate  some  hardy  annuals  in  such 
a  climate,  but  this  would  be  all.  Trees  and  shrubs 
could  not  brave  the  severity  of  the  winter.  Thus, 
then,  it  appears  that  the  very  existence  of  life  in 
these  temperate  regions  of  the  earth  depends  on 
an  apparent  exception  to  a  general  law  of  nature, 
so  slight  and  limited  in  its  extent  that  it  can  only 
be  detected  by  the  most  refined  scientific  obser- 
vation. 

"  Moreover,  this  exceptional  property  is  united 
in  water  with  another  quality,  which  greatly  aids 
in  preserving  vegetable  life  during  the  winter 
mouths.  We  shudder  at  the  thought  of  snow, 
but  nevertheless  it  affords  a  most  effectual  protec- 
tion to  the  soil,  forming  as  warm  a  covering  as 
would  the  softest  wool.  Water  in  all  its  condi- 
tions has  been  made  a  very  bad  conductor  of  heat, 
and  snow  is  ranked  with  wool  among  the  poorest 
of  conductors.  Heat,  therefore,  cannot  readily 
escape  from  a  snow  covered  soil,  and  thus  its  tem- 
perature is  prevented  from  falling  materially  be- 
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low  the  freezing  point,  however  great  the  severity 
of  the  sea.sou.  Notice  now  how,  when  winter  sets 
in  and  tlie  cold  increases  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
endanger  the  tender  plants,  nature  promptly 
spreads  her  great  frost-blanket  over  forest,  prairie, 
meadow  and  garden  alike,  so  that  all  may  slum- 
ber on  in  safety  until  the  sun  returns  and  melts 
away  the  downy  covering,  when  the  buds  break 
forth  again  and  the  trees  put  on  a  new  mantle  of 
living  green. 

"This  leads  me  to  speak  of  still  another  re- 
markable property  of  the  wonderful  li(iuid  we  are 
studying;  for  nature  has  provided  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  water  a  most  effectual  means  of  tempering 
the  transition  of  the  seasons,  and  protecting  vege- 
tation against  the  early  frosts  of  autumn  or  the 
first  deceptive  glow  of  returning  spring.  In  order 
to  freeze  a  liquid  it  is  necessary  to  remove  from 
it  a  certain  quantity  of  heat  called  the  heat  of 
fusion,  and  the  more  of  this  heat  a  liquid  con- 
tains, with  the  more  difficulty  of  course  it  freezes, 
and  when  once  frozen  the  less  readily  the  solid 
melts.  Now  water  contains  a  larger  amount  of 
heat  of  fusion  tlian  any  other  liquid  yet  examined, 
and  in  this  respect,  therefore,  it  is  also  peculiarly 
constituted.  And  mark  how  this  property  tends 
to  produce  the  result  just  noticed.  As  the  weather 
becomes  cooler  in  autumn,  our  ponds  and  lakes 
gradually  give  up  the  stores  of  heat  which  they 
contain,  until  the  temperature  of  the  whole  mass 
of  water  is  reduced  to  40°  ;  then  the  surface  water 
cools  still  further  to  the  freezing  point;  but  be- 
fore it  can  become  any  colder  than  this,  the  water 
must  freeze,  and  in' freezing  it  will  set  free  four 
times  as  much  heat  as  it  has  already  given  out  in 
cooling  from  the  temperature  of  summer  (63°)  to 
the  freezing  point.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  tliat 
freezing  must  be  a  slow  process.  Moreover,  it  is 
also  a  warming  process,  and  although  the  tem- 
perature of  surrounding  objects  can  never  be  thus 
raised  above  the  freezing  point,  nevertheless,  the 
immense  amount  of  heat  evolved  greatly  tends  to 
retard  the  approach  of  severe  cold,  and  prepares 
the  way  for  the  inclemency  of  winter.  So,  also, 
when  spring  comes,  vegetation  is  not  awakened 
by  her  first  blushes  to  be  exposed  to  the  blights 
of  the  early  frosts,  and  before  the  snow  covering 
can  be  melted  off  the  danger  is  mostly  passed. 
Again,  when  we  consider  what  devastating  floods 
would  sweep  the  earth  were  the  icy  bonds  of 
winter  suddenly  dissolved,  we  shall  discover  still 
further  evidence  of  the  wisdom  of  that  Being  who 
has  so  adjusted  the  properties  of  water  that  both 
frost  and  freshet  are  the  exception,  not  the  rule. 

"  I  do  not  regard  the  constitution  of  water  as 
something  apart  from  law,  and  as  the  evidence  ot 
a  power  coming  down  as  it  were  upon  law  to  make 
an  exception  to  it.  This  is  making  altogether  too 
much  of  law.  God  is  not  bound  by  law.  He 
acts  wi.scly,  beneficently,  and  with  a  definite  plan; 
and  the  most  wc  can  claim  for  natural  laws  is, 
that  they  are  our  itnperfect  human  expressions  of 
this  Divine  plan.  Moreover,  that  is  a  far  nobler 
view  of  God's  wisdom  which  supposes  him  to  be 
able  to  harmonize  special  adaptations  with  general 
laws.  What  I  find  so  remarkable  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  water  is,  not  that  it  is  an  exception  to  the 
general  laws  of  nature,  but  that,  while  tilling  its 
place  in  the  general  plan,  it  has  been  endowed 
with  such  extreme  j)ropcrties,  and  that  in  each 
case  the  peculiar  property  has  special  adaptation 
at  once  so  complex  and  so  important.  Not  only 
has  water  this  exceptional  property  of  expanding 
when  other  liquids  contract,  but  moreover,  of  all 
known  substances  it  has  the  greatest  capacity  for 
heat;  so  also,  when  changing  into  vapor,  it  ab- 
sorbs more  heat  than  any  other  li(|uid  ;  n^rain  it  is 


far  lighter  in  the  solid  than  in  the  liquid  state  ; 
and  lastly,  it  contains  the  largest  amount  of  heat 
of  fusion  as  yet  observed  in  any  substance.  All 
this  may  be  in  harmony  with  general  laws.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  it  is;  but  the  existence  of  the 
law  does  not  in  the  least  impair  the  significance 
of  the  fact,  that  in  each  of  these  respects  water 
has  been  peculiarly  constituted.  This  one  liquid 
of  the  globe,  which  covers  more  than  three-fourths 
of  its  surface,  which  circulates  through  all  its 
channels,  which  percolates  through  all  its  pores, 
which  constitutes  three-fourths  of  all  organized 
beings,  has  been  endowed  with  these  four  pre- 
eminent qualities,  on  each  of  which  the  whole 
order  of  terrestrial  nature  may  be  said  to  depend. 
I  cannot  conceive  of  stronger  evidence  of  design 
than  this;  and  if  these  facts  do  not  prove  the  ex- 
istence of  an  intelligent  Creator,  then  all  nature 
is  a  deception  and  our  own  faculties  a  lie." 

Selected  for  "  The  Friend." 

Seventh  month  13th,  1806.  "  I  have  no  greater 
joy  than  to  hear  that  my  children  walk  in  truth." 
I  do  not  know  anything  that  comes  nearer  to  the 
feelings  of  affectionate  parents,  than  the  welfare 
and  prosperity  of  their  children.  Even  with  re- 
gard to  the  things  of  this  life,  how  many  anxious 
wishes  do  we  feel  that  their  lot  may  be  comfort- 
able !  Still  more  is  our  anxiety  respecting  their 
happiness  in  future.  And  when  we  estimate 
things  according  to  their  proper  value,  we  shall 
feel  a  willingness  to  give  up  for  them  as  well  as 
for  ourselves,  those  temporal  gratifications  which 
would  retard  us  in  the  progress  of  duty,  or  be  any 
hindrance  to  us  in  our  spiritual  concerns.  Often 
do  we  fear,  and  often  do  we  rejoice,  according  to 
the  reports  we  hear  respecting  our  children,  and 
as  our  own  observation  on  their  conduct  lead  us 
to  form  opinions  concerning  them.  Sou.etimes 
fearing  that  they  will  be  drawn  by  one  little  de- 
viation after  another,  from  the  path  of  safety  and 
peace  ;  at  others  gratified  with  hearing  their  com- 
mendation. If  we  can  say  we  have  no  greater  joy 
than  to  hear  that  our  children  walk  in  the  Truth, 
we  shall  endeavour  whilst  our  lot  is  cast  amongst 
them,  to  watch  over  them  for  good.  Sometimes 
dropping  a  caution  or  a  hint  in  season  as  oppor- 
tunity may  offer  ;  and  under  the  influence  of  that 
love,  which  can  bear  and  forbear,  not  only  en- 
deavouring to  persuade  them  to  the  practice  of 
those  things  which  are  most  excellent,  but  like- 
wise putting  up  our  prayers  to  the  throne  of 
grace  for  their  preservation.  I  believe  few  can 
know  the  anxiety  of  parents  for  their  children, 
till  they  are  in  the  same  situation  themselves. 
Then  all  the  tender  sensibilities  are  called  forth  ; 
and  as  they  look  forward  with  increasing  solici 
tude,  and  sometimes  cast  a  retrospective  view  on 
themselves,  even  those  who  have  been  attentive 
to  their  own  parents  will  be  apt  to  wish  they  had 
been  still  more  so,  and  more  dispo-sed  to  consider 
their  feelings ;  whilst  those  who  have  not  acted 
properly  by  their  parents  will  feel  an  unavailing 
regret  for  many  of  the  past  actions  of  their  lives; 
unavailing  at  least,  so  far  as  respects  the  present 
life.  Otten  have  1  wished  to  impress  upon  young 
people  the  difficulty  of  setting  wrong  to  rights,  or 
retracing  those  steps  which  have  led  us  into  the 
wrong  path.  Thougii  the  first  few  steps  may  ap- 
pear sliallow,  and  oven  their  termination  doubtful, 
yet  steeper  ones  will  soon  succeed,  and  we  shall 
be  almost  imperceptibly  pushed  forward  without 
seeing  where  we  can  make  a  stand.  Hitherto 
shall  thou  go,  but  no  farther,  can  be  only  the 
language  of  Omnipotence  ;  and  though  poor,  frail 
man  sometimes  adopts  it  in  seasons  of  confidence, 
yet  he  may  as  often  have  to  lament  the  frailty  ol 
his  resolves. 


One  thing  and  one  action  unexpectedly  involve 
another,  and  if  we  once  step  aside  from  the  lin 
-of  propriety,  we  always  find  it  very  difficult  to  n 
turn,  and  frequently  cannot  remedy  the  evil 
arising  from  the  deviation,  in  the  future  cours 
of  our  lives.  While  we  are  thus  humbled  und( 
a  sense  of  the  weakness  of  humyn  nature,  may  w 
be  induced  fervently  to  pray  to  Him  who  has  saic 
"  My  grace  is  sufficient  for  thee,"  and  leavin 
"  those  things  which  are  behindf"  endeavor 
through  His  help  to  press  forward  towards  th 
mark  that  we  may  gain  the  prize. — Extracte 
from  the  Journal  of  Margaret  Woods. 


Self.Help. 

(Continued  from  page  306.) 

Another  family,'  ennobled  by  invention  an 
trade',  in  our  own  day,  is  that  of  Strutt,  of  Beipe 
Their  patent  of  nobility  was  virtually  secured  b 
Jedediah  Strutt  in  1758,  when  he  invented  h 
machine  for  making  ribbed  stockings,  and  therel: 
laid  the  foundations  of  a  fortune  which  the  subsi 
quent  bearers  of  the  name  have  largely  increase 
and  nobly  employed.  The  father  of  Jedediah  m 
a  farmer  and  maltster,  who  did.  very  little  for  th 
education  of  his  children  ;  yet  they  all  prospere 
Jedediah  was  the  second  son,  and  while  occupie 
as  a  farmer  at  Blackwell,  near  Normanton, 
learned  from  his  wife's  brother,  who  was  a  hosie 
and  well  ac(iuainted  with  the  stocking-frame,  th 
sonie  unsuccessful  attempts  had  been  made 
manufacture  ribbed  stockings  upon  it.  Bein 
naturally  ingenious,  and  self-trained  in  mechanic 
he  was  induced  to  investigate  the  operations 
the  stocking-frame  ;  and  after  the  sacrifice  of  eoi 
siderable  time,  labour^,  and  means,  he  at  lengt 
succeeded  'n  perfecting  his  invention.  A  mam 
factory  of  ribbed  stockings  was  then  started 
him  at  Derby,  in  conjunction  with  his  brothe 
and  proved  eminently  successful.  He  afterward 
joined  Arkwright, — being  quick  to  detect  t\ 
value  of  his  invention  for  cotton-spinning, — four 
the  means  for  securing  his  patent,  and  establishf 
extensive  cotton-mills  at  Cromford,  in  Derbyshir 
Edward  Strutt  was  of  like  fnventive  genius  to  h 
father,  and  he  is  said  to  have  invented  a  sel 
acting  mule,  the  success  of  which  was  only  pr 
vented  by  the  mechanical  skill  of  that  day  it 
being  equal  to  its  manufacture.  After  the  lapi 
of  the  partnership  with  Arkwright,  the  Strui 
erected  their  cotton-mills  at  Milford,  near  BeIpe 
which  worthily  gives  its  title  to  the  present  hei 
of  the  family. 

No  less  industry  and  energy  have  been  di: 
played  by  the  many  brave  men  both  in  prese 
and  past  times,  who  have  earned  the  peeraiie  I 
their  valor  on  land  and  at  sea.  Not  to  mentit 
the  older  feudal  lords,  whose  tenure  dependc 
upon  Uiilitary  service,  and  who  so  often  led  t 
van  of  the  English  armies  in  ureat  national  e 
counters;  we  u)ay  point  to  Nelson,  St.  Vincet 
and  Lyons, —  to  Wellington,  Hill,  Harding 
Clyde,  and  many  more  in  recent  times,  who  ha 
nobly  earned  their  rank  by  their  distinguish 
services.  But  plodding  industry  has  far  often 
worked  its  way  to  the  peerage  by  the  honorab 
pursuit  of  the  legal  profession,  than  by  any  oth« 
No  fewer  than  seventy  Britisii  peerages,  inclti 
ing  two  dukedoms,  have  been  founded  by  succet 
tul  lawyers.  Mansfield  and  Erskine  were,  it 
true,  of  noble  families;  but  the  latter  used 
thank  God,  that  out  of  his  own  family  he  did  n 
know  a  lord.  The  others  were,  for  the  most  pai 
tJie  sons  of  attorneys,  grocers,  clergymen,  me 
chants,  and  hard-working  members  of  the  midd 
class.  Out  of  this  profession  have  sprung  tl 
peerages  of  Howard  and  Cavendish,  the  first  pee 
of  both  families  having  been  judges;  those 
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Aylesford,  Ellenborough,  Guildford,  Shaftesbury, 
lijHardwicke,  Cardigan,  Clarendon,  Camden,  EUes- 
5  mere,  Rosslyn ;  and  others  nearer  our  own  day, 
such  as  Tenterden,  Eldon,  Brougham,  Donraan, 
Truro,  Lyndhurst,  St.  Leonards,  Cranworth, 
Campbell,  and  Chelmsford. 

The  eminent  Lord  Lyndhurst's  father  was  a 
jortrait-painter,  and  that  of  St.  Leonards  a  hair- 
Iresser  in  Burlington  Street.  Young  Edward 
3ugden  was  originally  an  errand-boy  in  the  office 
)f  the  late  —  G-rooui,  of  Henrietta  Street,  Caven- 
lish  Square,  a  certificated  conveyancer;  and  it 
was  there  that  the  future  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ire- 
aud  obtained  his  first  notions  of  law.  The  origin 
if  the  late  Lord  Tenterden  was  perhaps  the  hum- 
)lest  of  all,  nor  was  he  ashamed  of  it ;  for  he  felt 
hat  the  industry,  study,  and  application,  by  means 
if  which  he  achieved  his  eminent  position,  were 
iDtirely  due  to  himself.  It  is  related  of  him,  that 
n  one  occasion  he  took  his  son  Charles  to  a  little 
y  hed  then  standing  opposite  the  western  front  of 
Canterbury  Cathedral,  and  pointing  it  out  to  him, 
aid,  "  Charles,  you  see  (this  little  shop  ;  I  have 
ijjirought  you  here  on  purpose  to  show  it  to  you. 
n  that  shop  your  grandfather  used  to  shave  for  a 
lenny  !  that  is  the  proudest  reflection  of  my  life." 
Vhen  a  boy,  Lord  Tenterden  was  a  singer  in  the 
athedral,  and  it  is  a  curious  circumstance  that 
lis  destination  in  life  was  changed  by  a  disappoint- 
Qent.  When  he  and  Justice  Eichards  were 
oing  the  Home  Circuit  together,  they  went  to 
ervice  in  the  cathedral ;  and  on  Richards  com- 
aending  the  voice  of  a  singing-man  in  the  choir, 
iord  Tenterden  said,  "Ah  !  that  is  the  only  man 
ever  envied  1  When  at  school  in  this  town,  we 
rere  candidates  for  a  chorister's  place,  and  he 
btained  it." 

Not  lessTemarkable  was  the  rise  to  the  same 
distinguished  office  of  Lord  Chief  Justice,  of  the 
ugged  Kenyon  and  the  robust  Ellenborough ; 
or  is  he  a  less  notable  man  who  recently  held 
he  same  office, — the  astute  Lord  Campbell,  now 
jjl,  jord  Chancellor  of  England,  son  of  a  parish  min- 
ter  in  Fifeshire.  For  many  years  he  worked 
ard  as  a  reporter  for  the  press,  while  diligently 
reparing  himself  for  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
on.  It  is  said  of  him,  that  at  the  beginning  of 
is  career,  he  was  accustomed  to  walk  from  county- 
Own  to  county-town  when  on  circuit,  being  as 
et  too  poor  to  afford  the  luxury  of  posting.  But 
tep  by  step  he  rose  slowly  but  surely  to  that 
minence  and  distinction  which  ever  follow  a 
areer  of  industry,  honorably  and  energetically 
ursued,  in  the  legal,  as  in  every  other  profession. 

There  have  been  equally  illustrious  instances 
f  Lords  Chancellors  who  have  plodded  up  the 
tteep  of  fame  and  honor  with  equal  energy  and 
uccess.  The  career  of  the  late  Lord  Eldon,  is 
ierhaps  one  of  the  most  remarkable  examples 
le  s  the  son  of  a  Newcastle  coal-fitter  i  a  mis 
hievous  rather  than  a  studious  boy;  a  great 
cape-grace  at  school,  and  the  subject  of  many 
errible  thrashings, — for  orchard-robbing  was  one 
f  the  favorite  exploits  of  the  future  Lord  Chan 
ellor.  His  father  first  thought  of  putting  him 
pprentice  to  a  grocer,  and  afterwards  had  almost 
""'  Qade  up  his  mind  to  bring  him  up  to  his  own 
'  ■  rade  of  a  coal-fitter.  But  by  this  time  his  eldest 
ion  William  (afterwards  Lord  Stowell)  who  had 
;ained  a  scholarship  at  Oxford,  wrote  to  his  father, 
'  Send  Jack  up  to  me,  I  can  do  better  for  him  "" 
Tohn  was  sent  up  to  Oxford  accordingly,  where, 
)y  his  brother's  influence  and  his  own  application, 
le  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  fellowship.  But 
when  at  home  during  the  vacation,  he  was  so  un 
•ortunate, — or  rather  so  fortunate,  as  the  issue 
Droved, — as  to  fall  in  love  ;  and  running  across 
;he  border  with  his  eloped  bride,  he  married,  and, 
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as  his  friends  thought,  ruined  himself  for  life. 
He  had  neither  house  nor  home  when  he  married, 
and  had  not  yet  earned  a  penny.  He  lost  his  fel- 
lowship, and  at  the  same  time  shut  himself  out 
from  preferment  in  the  Church,  for  which  he  had 
been  destined.  He  accordingly  turned  his  atten 
tion  to  the  study  of  the  law.  To  a  friend  he 
wrote,  "  I  have  married  rashly  ;  but  it  is  my  de- 
termination to  work  hard  to  provide  for  the  woman 
I  love." 

John  Scott  came  up  to  London,  and  took  a 
small  house  in  Cursitor  Lane,  where  he  settled 
down  to  the  study  of  the  law.  He  worked  with 
great  diligence  and  resolution  ;  rising  at  four  every 
morning,  and  studying  till  late  at  night,  binding 
a  wet  towel  round  his  head  to  keep  himself  awake. 
Too  poor  to  study  under  a  special  pleader,  he 
copied  out  three  folio  volumes  from  a  manuscript 
collection  of  precedents.  Long  after,  when  Lord 
Chancellor,  passing  down  Cursitor  Lane  one  day, 
he  said  to  his  secretary,  "  Here  was  my  first  perch; 
many  a  time  do  I  recollect  coming  down  this 
street  with  sixpence  in  my  hand  to  buy  sprats  for 
supper."  When  at  length  called  to  the  bar,  he 
waited  long  for  employment.  His  first  year's 
earnings  amounted  to  only  nine  shillings.  For 
four  years  he  assiduously  attended  the  London 
courts  and  the  Northern  Circuit,  with  little  better 
success.  Even  in  his  native  town,  he  seldom  had 
other  than  pauper  cases  to  defend.  The  results 
were  indeed  so  discouraging,  that  he  had  almost 
determined  to  reliuqui.sh  his  chance  of  London 
business,  and  settle  down  in  some  provincial  town 
as  a  country  barrister.  His  brother  William 
wrote  home,  "  Business  is  dull  with  poor  Jack, 
very  dull  indeed  I"  But  as  he  had  escaped  being 
a  grocer,  a  coal-fitter,  and  a  country  parson,  so  did 
he  also  escape  being  a  country  lawyer. 

An  opportunity  at  length  occurred,  which  en- 
abled John  Scott  to  exhibit  the  large  legal  know- 
ledge which  he  had  so  laboriously  acquired.  In 
a  case  in  which  he  was  employed,  he  urged  a  legal 
point  against  the  wishes  both  of  the  attorney  and 
client  who  employed  him.  The  Master  of  the 
Rolls  decided  against  him,  but  on  an  appeal  to 
the  House  of  Lords,  Lord  Tburlow  reversed  the 
decision  on  the  very  point  that  Scott  had  urged. 
On  leaving  the  House  that  day,  a  solicitor  tapped 
him  on  the  shoulder  and  said,  "  Young  man,  your 
bread-and-butter's  cut  for  life."  And  the  pro- 
phecy proved  a  faithful  one.  Lord  Mansfield 
used  to  say  that  he  knew  no  interval  between  no 
business  and  3,000?.  a  year,  and  Scott  might  have 
told  the  same  story  ;  for  so  rapid  was  his  progress, 
that  in  1783,  when  only  thirty-two,  he  was  ap- 
pointed King's  Counsel,  was  at  the  head  of  the 
Northern  Circuit,  and  sat  in  Parliament  for  the 
borough  of  Weobley.  It  was  in  the  dull  but  un- 
flinching drudgery  of  the  early  part  of  his  career 
that  he  laid  the  foundation  of  his  future  success. 
He  won  his  spurs  by  perseverance,  knowledge, 
and  ability,  diligently  cultivated;  he  was  succes- 
sively appointed  to  the  offices  of  solicitor  and  at- 
torney-general, and  rose  steadily  upwards  to  the 
highest  office  that  the  Crown  had  to  bestow, — that 
of  Lord  Chancellor  of  England,  which  he  held  for 
a  quarter  of  a  century. 

Henry  Bickersteth  was  the  son  of  a  surgeon  at 
Kirkby  Lonsdale,  in  Westmoreland,  and  was  him- 
self educated  to  that  profession.  As  a  student  at 
Edinburgh,  he  distinguished  himself  by  the 
steadiness  with  which  "he  worked,  and  the  appli- 
cation which  he  devoted  to  the  science  of  medi- 
cine. Returned  to  Kirkby  Lonsdale,  he  took  an 
active  part  in  his  father's  practice;  but  he  had  no 
liking  for  the  profession,  and  grew  discontented 
with  the  obscurity  of  a  country  town.  He  went 
on,  ,nevertheless,  diligently  improving  himself, 


and  engaged  in  speculations  in  the  higher  branches 
of  physiology.  In  conformity  with  his  own  wish, 
his  father  consented  to  send  him  to  Cambridge, 
where  it  was  his  ambition  to  take  a  medical  de- 
gree, with  the  view  of  practising  in  the  metropolis. 
Close  application  to  his  studies  threw  him  out  of 
health,  however,  and  with  a  view  to  re-establish- 
ing his  strength  he  accepted  the  appointujent  of 
travelling  physician  to  Lord  Oxford.  While 
abroad  he  mastered  Italian,  and  acquired  a  great 
admiration  for  Italian  literature,  but  no  greater 
liking  for  medicine  than  before.  On  the  contrary 
he  determined  to  abandon  it;  but  returning  to 
Cambridge,  he  took  his  degree,  and  that  he  worked 
hard  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  he  was 
senior  wrangler  of  his  year.  Disappointed  in  his 
desire  to  enter  the  army,  he  turned  to  the  bar, 
and  entered  a  student  of  the  Inner  Temple.  He 
worked  as  hard  at  law  as  he  had  done  at  medicine. 
Writing  to  his  father,  he  said,  "Everybody  says 
to  me,  '  You  are  certain  of  success  in  the  end, — 
only  persevere;'  and  though  I  don't  well  under- 
stand how  this  is  to  happen,  I  try  to  believe  it  as 
much  as  I  can,  and  I  shall  not  fail  to  do  everything 
in  my  power."  At  twenty-eight  he  was  called  to 
the  bar,  and  had  every  step  in  life  yet  to  make. 
His  means  were  straitened,  and  he  lived  upon  the 
contributions  of  his  friends.  For  years  he  studied 
and  waited.  Still  no  business  came.  He  stinted 
himself  in  recreation,  in  clothes,  and  even  in  the 
necessaries  of  life ;  struggling  on  indefatigably 
through  all.  Writing  home  he  "  confesses  that 
he  hardly  knows  how  he  shall  be  able  to  struggle 
on  till  he  has  had  fair  time  and  opportunity  to 
establish  himself."  '  After  three  years'  waiting 
thus  without  success,  he  wrote  to  his  friends  that, 
rather  than  be  a  burden  upon  them  longer,  he  is 
willing  to  give  the  matter  up  and  return  to  Cam- 
bridge, "  where  he  is  sure  of  support  and  some 
profit."  The  friends  at  home  sent  him  another 
small  remittance,  and  he  went  on.  Business 
gradually  came  in.  Acquitting  himself  creditably 
in  small  matters,  he  was  intrusted  with  cases  of 
greater  importance.  He  was  a  man  who  never 
missed  an  opportunity,  nor  allowed  a  legitimate 
chance  of  improvement  to  escape  him.  His  un- 
flinching industry  soon  began  to  tell  upon  his  for- 
tunes; a  few  more  years  and  he  was  not  only 
enabled  to  do  without  assistance  from  home,  but 
he  was  in  a  position  to  pay  back  with  interest  the 
debts  which  he  had  incurred.  .  The  clouds  had 
dispersed,  and  the  after-career  of  Henry  Bicker- 
steth was  one  of  honor,  of  emolument,  and  of  dis- 
tinguished fame.  He  ended  his  career  as  Master 
of  the  Rolls,  sitting  in  the  House  of  Peers  as 
Baron  Langdale.  His  life  affords  only  another 
illustration  of  the  power  of  patience,  perseverance, 
and  conscientious  working,  in  elevating  the  char- 
acter of  the  individual,  and  crowning  his  labours 
with  the  most  complete  success. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  distinguished  men  who 
have  honorably  worked  their  way  to  the  highest 
position,  and  won  the  richest  rewards  of  their  pro- 
fession, by  the  exercise  of  honest  industry  and 
patient  perseverance. 

(To  be  continued.) 

The  excellency  of  Humility,  with  the  favours 
and  grace  it  draws  down  from  Grod,  is  so  great, 
that  the  tongue  of  man  can  scarcely  utter  it  to  the 
full.  In  a  truly  humble  state,  we  remain  empty 
and  passive  before  Grod,  as  an  instrument  or  tool, 
which  suffers  itself  to  be  handled  and  led  by  the 
hand  of  God,  just  as  it  seemeth  good  unto  the 
master  workman.  A  person  thus  humbled,  re- 
ceives all  things  as  coming  immediately  from  the 
hands  of  God,  (Lament,  iii.  37,  38,)  looking 
upon  himself  as  unworthy  of  the  least  favour.  If 
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sick,  or  in  any  other  afflicting  dispensation,  he 
accepts  of  his  sickness  and  trouble  as  a  messenger 
sent  from  God  for  his  good — thanks  him  for  it; 
making  this  very  affliction  an  occasion  of  awaken- 
ing his  zeal  for  his  service.  If  despised,  he  sub- 
mits, as  being  what  he  deserves ;  if  he  is  in  honor, 
he  esteems  himself  unworthy,  humbling  himself 
the  more  on  that  account. — Plain  Path  to  Chris- 
tian Perfection. 


wood-thrush,  that  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  j  deferring,  accelerating  preludes!  Such  suddefi 
latter  bird,  as  all  admirers  are,  would  be  quite  apt  I  ecstatic  overtures  would  have  intoxicated  the  dul 
to  mistake  it  for  the  strain  of  his  favorite,  observ-  llest-  ear.  He  was  really  without  a  compeer,  ! 
ing  only  how  unusually  well  he  sings.    I  myself }  master  artist.    Twice  afterward  I  was  conscioui#t5 
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With  tiie  Birds. 

(Continued  from  page  309.) 

But  the  crowning  glory  of  all  these  robins,  fly- 
catchers, and  warblers  is  the  wood-thrush.  More 
abundant  than  all  other  birds,  except  the  robin 
and  cat-bird,  he  greets  you  from  every  rock  and 
shrub.  Shy  and  reserved  when  he  first  makes  his 
appearance  in  May,  before  the  end  of  June  he  is 
tame  and  familiar,  and  sings  on  the  tree  over  your 
head,  or  on  the  rock  a  few  paces  in  advance.  A 
pair  even  built  their  nest  and  reared  their  brood 
within  ten  or  twelve  feet  of  the  piazza  of  a  large 
summer-house  in  the  vicinity.  But  when  the 
guests  commenced  to  arrive  and  the  piazza  to  be 
thronged  with  gay  crowds,  I  noticed  something 
like  dread  and  foreboding  in  the  manner  of  the 
motherbird ;  and  from  her  still  quiet  ways,  and 
habit  of  sitting  long  and  silently  within  a  tew  feet 
of  the  precious  charge,  it  seemed  as  if  the  dear 
creature  had  resolved,  if  possible,  to  avoid  all  ob- 
servation. 

The  hermit-thrush,  the  wood-thrush,  and  the 
veery  (^Turdus    Wilsonii)  are  our  peers  of  song 
The   mocking-bird   undoubtedly   possesses  the 
greatest  range  of  mere  talent,  the  most  varied  ex- 
ecutive ability,  and  never  fails  to  surprise  and 
delight  one  anew  at  each  hearing;  but  being 
mostly  an  imitator,  he  never  approaches  the  se- 
rene beauty  and  sublimity  of  the  hermit-thrush. 
The  word  that  best  expresses  my  feelings,  on 
hearing  the  mocking-bird,  is  admiration,  though 
the  first  emotion  is  one  of  surprise  and  incredulity. 
That  so  many  and  such  various  notes  should  pro- 
ceed from  one  throat  is  a  marvel,  and  we  regard 
the  performance  with  feelings  akin  to  those  we 
experience  on  witnessing  the  astounding  feats  of 
the  athleteor  gymnast, — and  this,  notwithstanding 
many  of  the  notes  imitated  have  all  the  freshness 
and  sweetness  of  the  original.    The  emotions  ex- 
cited by  the  songs  of  these  thrushes  belong  to  a 
higher  order,  springing  as  they  do  from  our  deep 
est  sense  of  the  beauty  and  harmony  of  the  world 
The  wood-thrush  is  worthy  of  all,  and  more  than 
all,  the  praises  he  has  received;  and  considering 
the  number  of  his  appreciative  listeners,  it  is  not 
a  little  surprising  that  his  relative  and  superior, 
the  hermit-thrush,  should  have  received  so  little 
notice.    Both  the  great  oriiithologists,  Wilson  and 
Audubon,  are  lavish  in  their  praises  of  the  former 
but  have  little  or  nothing  to  say  of  the  song  uf 
the  latter.    Audubon  says  it  is  sometimes  agreea- 
ble, but  evidently  has  never  heard  it.    Nuttall,  I 
am  glad  to  find,  is  more  discriminating,  and  does 
the  bird  fuller  justice.    Professor  Baird,  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  a  more  recent  authority, 
and  an  excellent  observer,  tells  me  he  regards  it 
as  pre-eminently  our  finest  songster. 

It  is  quite  a  rare  bird,  of  very  shy  and  secluded 
habits,  being  found  in  the  Middle  and  Eastern 
States,  during  the  period  of  song,  only  in  the 
deepest  and  most  remote  forests,  u.sually  in  damp 
and  swampy  localities.  On  this  account  the  peo- 
ple in  the  Adirondack  region  call  it  the  "  swamp 
angel."  Its  being  so  much  of  a  recluse  accounts 
for  the  comparative  ignorance  that  prevails  in  re- 
gard to  it. 

The  cast  of  its  song  is  so  much  like  that  of  the 


erred  in  this  manner,  and  not  till  I  had  shot  the 
bird  in  the  midst  of  his  solemn  hymn — a  hard 
thing  to  do,  I  assure  you — was  I  aware  that  my 
wood- thrush  had  a  superior.  I  believe  so  good  an 
observer  as  Thoreau  has  confounded  the  songs  of 
the  two  birds,  as  he  speaks  of  having  heard  the 
wood-thrush  in  the  forests  of  Northern  Maine, 
where  the  law  of  geographical  distribution  would 
lead  one  to  look  for  only  the  hermit. 

The  song  of  this  thrush  is  of  unparalleled  sweet- 
ness and  sublimity.  There  is  a  calmness  and  so- 
lemnity about  it  that  suggests  in  Nature  perpetual 
Sabbath  and  perennial  joy.  How  vain  seem  our 
hurry  and  ambition  !  Clear  and  serene,  strong  and 
melodious,  falling  softly,  yet  flowing  far,  these 
notes  inspire  me  with  a  calm  enthusiasm.  I 
hear  him  most  in  the  afternoon,  but  occasionally  at 
nightfall  "  he  pours  his  pure  soprano," 


"  Deepening  the  silence  with  diviner  calm." 

I  have  known  one  to  sit  for  hours  in  the  upper 
branches  of  a  tall  maple  in  an  opening  in  a  remote 
wood,  and  sing  till  all  other  birds  seemed  as  if 
pausing  to  listen.  Attempting  to  approach  him 
at  such  times,  I  have  called  to  my  aid  numerous 
devices, — such  as  keeping  the  range  of  a  tree, 
skulking  close  to  the  ground,  carrying  a  large 
bush  in  front  of  me, — but  all  to  no  purpose.  Sud- 
denly the  strain  would  cease,  and  while  waiting 
for  him  to  commence  again,  I  would  see  him 
dart  off  to  a  lower  tree,  or  into  a  thick  un- 
dergrowth of  witch-hazel.  When  I  had  with- 
drawn, he  would  resume  his  perch  and  again  take 
up  his  song.  At  other  times  I  have  come  abruptly 
upon  him  while  singing  on  a  low  stump,  without 
his  seeming  to  notice  me  at  all. 

I  think  his  song,  in  form  and  manner,  is 
precisely  that  of  the  wood-thrush, — difi'ering  from 
it  in  being  more  wild  and  ethereal,  as  well  as 
stronger  and  clearer.  It  is  not  the  execution  of 
the  piece  so  much  as  the  tone  of  the  instrument 
that  is  superior.  In  the  subdued  trills  and  qua- 
vers that  occur  between  the  main  bars,  you  think 
his  tongue  must  be  more  resonant  and  of  finer 
metal.  In  uttering  the  tinkling,  bead-like  (^e,  de, 
de,  he  is  more  facile  and  exquisite ;  in  the  longer 
notes  he  possesses  greater  compass  and  power,  and  is 
more  prodigal  of  his  finer  tones.  How  delicately  he 
syllables  the  minor  parts,  weaving,  as  it  were 
the  finest  of  the  silver  embroideries  to  the  main 
texture  of  his  song  ! 

Those  who  have  heard  only  the  wood-thrush  com- 
mit a  very  pardonable  error  in  placing  him  first  on 
the  list  of  our  songsters.  He  is  truly  a  royal  njin- 
strel,  and,  considering  his  liberal  distribution 
thr(mghuut  our  Atlantic  seaboard,  perhaps  contrib- 
utes njore  than  any  other  bird  to  oursylvan  melody. 
One  may  object,  that  he  spends  a  little  too  much 
time  in  tuning  his  insti  umcnt,  yet  his  careless  and 
uncertain  touches  reveal  its  rare  compass  and 
power. 

He  is  the  only  songster  of  my  acquaintance, 
excepting  the  canary,  that  displays  diiferent  de- 
grees of  proficiency  in  the  exercise  of  his  musical 
gifts.  Not  long  since,  while  walking  one  Sun- 
day, in  the  edge  of  an  orchard  adjoining  a 
wood,  I  heard  one  that  so  obviously  and  un- 
mistakably surpassed  all  his  rivals,  that  my 
companion,  though  slow  to  notice  such  things,  re- 
marked it  wouiJeringly  ;  and  with  one  accord  we 


of  having  heard  the  same  bird. 

The  wood-thrush  is  the  handsomest  species  o 
this  family.  In  graceand  elegance  of  manner  hehai 
no  equal.    Such  a  gentle,  high-bred  air,  and  Sucl 
inimitable  ease  and  composure  in  his  flight  anc 
movement!    He  is  a  poet  in  very  word  and  deed 
His  carriage  is  music  to  the  eye.  His  performanci 
of  the  commonest  act,  as  catching  a  beetle  or  pick  ili 
ing  a  worm  from  the  mud,  pleases  like  a  stroke  o  inl 
wit  or  eloquence.    Was  he  a  prince  in  the  older 
time,  and  do  the  regal  grace  and  mien  still  adhen 
to  him  in  his  transformation  ?    What  a  fineb 
proportioned  form  !    How  plain,  yet  rich  his  color 
— the  bright  russet  of  his  back,  the  clear  white  a 
his  breast,  with  the  distinct  heart-shaped  spots  |«i 
It  may  be  objected  to  robin  that  he  is  noisy  an( 
demonstrative  ;  he  hurries  away  or  rises  to  a  brand  f  k 
with  an  angry  note,  and  flirts  his  wings  in  ill-brec 
suspicion.    The  mavis,  or  red  thrush,  sneaks  anc 
skulks  like  aculpi  it,  hiding  in  the  densest  alders 
the  cat-bird  is  a  coquette  and  a  flirt,  as  well  as  i 
sort  of  female  Paul  Pry;  and  the  chewink  showi 
his  inhospitality  by  espying  your  movements  lik( 
a  Japanese.    The  wood-thrush  has  none  of  thesi 
under-bred  traits.    He  regards  me  unsuspiciously 
or  avoids  me  with  a  noble  reserve, — or,  if  I  an 
quiet  and  incurious,  graciously  hops  toward  me 
as  if  to  pay  his  respects,  or  to  make  my  ac 
quaintance.    Pass  near  his  nest,  under  the  ver 
branch,  within  a  few  feet  of  his  mate  and  broods 
and  he  opens  not  his  beak  ;  he  concedes  you  th 
right  to  pass  there,  if  it  lies  in  your  course;  bu 
pause  an  instant,  raise  your  hand  toward  the  de 
fenceless  household,  and  his  anger  and  indignatioi 
are  beautiful  to  behold. 

What  a  noble  pride  he  has  !  Late  one  Octobei 
after  his  mates  and  companions  had  long  sine 
gone  South,  I  noticed  one  for  several  successiv 
days  in  the  dense  part  of  this  next-door  wood 
flitting  noiselessly  about,  very  grave  and  silent,  a 
if  doing  penance  for  some  violation  of  the  codec 
honor.  By  many  gentle,  indirect  approaches, 
perceived  that  part  of  his  tail-feathers  were  und( 
veloped.  The  sylvan  prince  could  not  think  c 
returning  to  court  in  this  plight, — and  so,  ami 
the  falling  leaves  and  cold  rains  of  autumn,  W3 
patiently  biding  his  time. 

The  soft,  mellow  flute  of  the  veery  fills  a  plac 
in  the  chorus  of  the  woods  that  the  song  of  th 
vesper-sparrow  fills  in  the  chorus  of  the  fields.  1 
has  the  nio-htinsale's  habit  of  singing  in  the  tw 
light,  and  possesses,  I  believe,  all  of  the  nightii 
gale's  mellowness  and  serenity.  Walk  out  towar 
the  forest  in  the  warm  twiiight  of  a  June  day,  an 
when  fifty  rods  distant  you  will  hear  their  sof 
reverberating  notes,  repeated  and  prolonged  wit 
excjuisite  melodiousness  rising  from  a  dozen  di 
fereut  throats. 

It  is  one  of  the  simplest  strains  to  be  heard,-^ 
as  simple  as  the  curve  in  form,  and  mellower  tha 
the  teuderest  ton(;s  of  the  flute, — delighting  froi 
the  pure  element  of  harmony  and  beauty  it  cot 
tains,  and  not  from  any  novel  or  any  fantasti 
modulation  of  it, — thus  contrasting  strongly  wit 
such  rollicking,  hilarious  songsters  as  the  bobi 
link,  in  whom  we  are  chiefly  pleased  with  th 
tintinnabulation,  the  verbal  and  labial  excellence 
and  the  evident  conceit  and  delight  of  the  pel 
former. 

I  hardly  know  whether  I  am  more  pleased  0 


throw  ourselves  upon  the  grass  and  drank  in  the  j  annoyed  with  the  cat-bird.  Perhaps  she  is  a  litt! 
bounteous  melody.    It  was  not  different  in  quality !  too  common,  and  her  part  in  the  general  choru 


so  much  as  in  quantity.  Such  a  flood  of  it  '. 
Such  magnificent  copiousness!  Such  long,  trilling. 


a  little  too  conspicuous.  If  you  are  listening  fo 
the  note  of  another  bird,  she  is  sure  to  be  prompte 
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lei  the  most  loud  and  protracted  singing,  drowning 
other  sounds;  if  you  sit  quietly  down  to  ob 
rve  a  favorite  or  study  a  new  comer,  her  curi 
n  ity  knows  no  bounds,  and.  you  are  scanned  and 
liculed  from  every  point  of  observation.    Yet  I 
)uld  not  miss  herj  I  would  only  subordinate  her 
lii|ittle,  make  her  less  conspicuous. 

She  is  the  parodist  of  the  woods,  and  there  is 
m|cr  a  mischievous,  bantering,  half-ironical  under- 
18  in  her  lay,  as  if  she  were  conscious  of  mihiick- 
and  disconcerting   some   envied  songster, 
nbitious  of  song,  practising  and  rehearsing  in 
ivate,  she  yet  seems  the  least  sincere  and  genu 
of  the  sylvan  njinstrels,  as  if  she  had  taken  up 
Jisic  only  to  be  in  the  fashion,  or  not  to  be  out 
□  e  by  the  robins  and  thrushes.    In  other  words, 
seems  to  sing  from  some  outward  motive;  and 
from  inward  joyousness.    She  is  a  good  ver- 
er,  but  not  a  great  poet.    Vigorous,  rapid,  co- 
rns, not  without  fine  touches,  but  destitute  of 
<f  high,  serene  melody,  her  performance,  like 
it  of  Thoreau's  squirrel,  always  implies  a  spec 
ail  or. 
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STEADFAST  ENDURANCE. 
Bear  the  burden  of  the  present. 
Let  the  morrow  bear  its  own  ; 
If  the  morning  slcy  be  pleasant, 
Why  the  coming  night  bemoan  ? 

If  the  darkened  heavens  lower, 

Wrap  thy  cloak  around  thy  form; 
Though  the  tempest  rise  in  power, 
God  is  mightier  than  the  storm. 

Steadfast  faith,  and  hope  unshaken, 
Animate  the  trusting  breast ; 

Step  by  step  the  journey's  taken 
Nearer  to  the  land  of  rest. 

All  unseen,  the  Master  walketh 
By  the  toiling  servant's  side; 

Comfortable  words  He  talketh, 

While  His  hands  uphold  and  guide. 

Grief,  nor  pain,  nor  any  sorrow, 

Rends  thy  breast,  to  Him  unknown  ; 

He  to-day,  and  He  to-morrow, 
Grace  sufficient  gives  his  own. 

Holy  strivings  ner^e  and  strengthen — 
Long  endurance' wins  the  crown  ; 

When  the  evening  shadows  lengthen. 
Thou  shalt  lay  the  burden  down. 
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rainfall : — Rain  fell  in  London  to  the  amount  of 
0.43  inches,  which  is  equivalent  to  forty-three 
tons  of  rain  per  acre.  The  rainfall  during  the 
last  week  varied  from  thirty  tons  peracrein  Edin- 
burgh to  two  hundred  and  fifteen  tons  per  acre  in 
Glasgow.  An  English  acre  consists  of  6,272,640 
square  inches;  and  an  inch  deepof  rain  on  i^n  acre 
yields  6,272,640  cubic  inches  of  water  which,  at 
277-274  cubic  inches  to  the  gallon,  makes  22,622.5 
gallons  ;  and  as  a  gallon  of  distilled  water  weighs 
ten  pounds,  the  rainfall  on  an  acre  is  226,225 
pounds  avoirdupois;  but  2240  pounds  are  a  ton, 
and  consequently,  an  inch  deep  of  rain  weighs 
100.993  tons,  or  nearly  one  hundred  and  one 
tons  per  acre.  For  every  one-hundredth  of  an 
inch  a  ton  of  water  falls  per  acre.  If  any  agri- 
culturist were  to  try  the  experiment  of  distribu- 
ting artificially  that  which  Nature  so  bountifully 
supplies,  he  would  soon  feel  inclined  to  "  rest  and 
be  thankful." 


Bird  of  the  wilderness, 

Blithesome  and  cumberless, 
Sweet  be  thy  matin  o'er  moorland  and  lea! 

Emblem  of  happiness, 

Blest  is  thy  dwelling-place — 
Oh  to  abide  in  the  desert  with  thee  I 

Wild  is  thy  lay,  and  loud. 

Far  in  the  downy  cloud, 
Love  gives  it  energy,  love  gave  it  birth 

Where  on  thy  dewy  wing, 

Where  art  thou  journeying  ? 
Thy  lay  is  in  heaven,  thy  love  is  on  earth. 

O'er  fell  and  fountain  sheen, 
O'er  moor  and  mountain  green. 
O'er  the  red  streamer  that  heralds  the  day. 
Over  the  cloudlet  dim. 
Over  the  rainbow's  rim. 
Musical  cherub,  soar,  singing  away  ! 

Then  when  the  gloaming  comes, 
Low  in  the  heather  blooms 
Sweet  will  thy  welcome  and  bed  of  love  be  ! 
Emblem  of  happiness, 
Blest  is  thy  dwelling-place — 
Oh  to  abide  in  the  desert  with  thee  1 

James  Hogg. 

What  is  an  Inch  of  Rain. — The  late  weekly 
jturn  of  the  British  Registrar  General  gives  the 
lowing  interesting  information  in  respect  to 


The  Exploration  of  Palestine. 

A  society  is  in  process  of  formation  in  England 
for  the  thorough  exploration  of  the  Holy  Land,  for 
the  purposes  of  Biblical  illustration.    At  the  head 
of  it  is  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  visited  the  coun- 
try four  years  ago,  and  the  names  of  many  noble- 
and  gentlemen  arc  to  be  found  on  the  list  of  the 
committee.    The  proposed  objects  arc  a  complete 
and  accurate  survey  of  Jerusalem  and  other  impor- 
tant places,  and  a  general  one  fixing  the  principal 
points  throughout  the  country  with  absolute  cer- 
tainty; the  ascertainment  of  the  levels  of  the 
various  points,  especially  the  comparative  levels  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  the  Lake  of  Galilee  and  tlie  Medi- 
terranean ;  the  examination  of  the  geological  fea- 
tures of  Palestine  ;  also  of  its  botany,  zoology  and 
meteorology;  its  antiquities,  and  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  inhabitants.    The  expense  of  these 
surveys  will  be  defrayed  by  private  subscription, 
and  the  most  eminent  men  will  be  selected  to  carry 
them  out.    Indeed,  the  survey  of  Jerusalem  has 
already  been  commenced  by  Captain  Wilson,  of 
the  Royal  Engineers,  and  has  been  hitherto  suc- 
cessfully prosecuted  without  arousing  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  authorities  or  the  inhabitants.  Much 
of  the  bigotry  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  monks  has 
disappeared  since  travellers  have  been  permitted 
to  visit  the  sacred  places  ;  but  the  greatest  triumph 
of  all  was  that  over  the  prejudices  of  the  Moham- 
medans, which  was  achieved  by  the  Prince  of 
Wales  when  he  obtained  permission  to  visit  the 
mosque  at  Hebron.    For  centuries  previously  no 
Christian  had  been  allowed  to  enter  that  venerable 
edifice;  it  was  death  to  attempt  to  do  so.    In  it 
are  believed  to  repose  the  bodies  of  the  patriarchs 
Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob  and  Joseph,,  who  are  ven- 
erated by  Mohammedans  as  well  as  by  Christians 
and  Jews.    The  account  given  by  Dean  Stanley 
of  the  prince's  visit  to  this  mosque  is  very  inter- 
esting, though  perhaps  the  generality  of  readers 
will  be  skeptical  as  to  the  reality  of  what  is  shown 
there  as  the  genuine  remains  of  patriarchal  times. 
In  every  point  of  view  this  exploration  will  be  a 
most  valuable  one,  and  it  would  be  to  the  credit  of 
the  British  government  to  take  it  in  hand  and  not 
let  the  burden  fall  on  private  individuals.    It  will 
doubtless  throw  new  light  apon  the  Scriptures,  as 
previous  explorations  have  done.    To  travellers  in 
the  Holy  Land  the  Bible  becomes  a  new  book. 
Many  an  allusion,  which  hitherto  had  no  meaning 
or  had  lain  unnoticed,  starts  into  prominence  and 
throws  light  over  a  whole  passage.    How  much 
more  would  this  be  the  case  if,  by  careful  systeoj- 
atic  investigation,  the  modes  of  life  and  manners  of 
the  ancient  Israelites  were  to  be  revealed  in  the 
same  fulness  as  those  of  the  Egyptians  and  the 
Assyrians  have  been  I    Even  supposing  so  com- 


plete a  result  unattainable,  information  of  the 
highest  value  could  not  fail  to  be  obtained  in  the 
process. 

Much  would  be  gained  by  having  an  accurate 
map  of  the  country,  by  settling  disputed  points  of 
topography ;  by  identifying  the  ancient  towns  of 
Holy  Writ  with  the  modern  villages  which  are 
their  successors;  by  bringing  to  light  the  remains 
of  so  many  races  and  generations  which  must  lie 
concealed  under  the  accumulation  of  rubbish,  and 
ruins  on  which  those  villages  stand  ;  by  ascertain- 
ing the  course  of  the  ancient  roads ;  by  the  discov- 
ery of  coins,  inscriptions  and  other  relics  ;  in  short, 
by  doing  at  leisure,  and  .systematically,  that  which 
has  hitherto  been  entirely  neglected,  or  done  only 
in  a  fragmentary  manner,  by  the  occasional  unas- 
si.sted  efi^ijrts  of  hurried  and  inexperienced  travel- 
lers. Much  has  undoubtedly  been  done  in  recent 
times  by  Robinson,  Stanley.  Rosen,  Hooker,  Tris- 
tram, Lartet,  De  Vogue,  De  Sauley  and  others, 
but  very  much  more  remains  to  be  done.  For 
instance,  as  regards  the  archaelogy  or  antiquities 
of  the  Holy  Land,  Jerusalem  alone  would  furnish 
an  ample  field  in  this  department.  What  is 
above  ground  will  be  accurately  known  when  the 
present  survey  is  completed,  but  below  the  surface 
hardly  anything  has  yet  been  discovered.  The 
tombs  of  the  kings  on  Mount  Zion  ;  the  course  of 
the  Tyropgeon  Valley;  the  real  extent  of  the  Tem- 
ple inclosure;  the  site  of  the  Tower  of  Antonia, 
of  the  Palace  of  Herod,  of  Ophel,  of  the  Pool  of 
Bethesda  ;  the  position  of  the  towers  of  Hippieus 
and  Psephinus  ;  the  spring  and  conduit  of  Heze- 
kiah,  are  all  awaiting  excavation,  audit  is  not  too 
much  to  anticipate  that  every  foot  in  depth  of  the 
sixty  feet  of  rubbish  on  which  the  city  stands  will 
yield  most  interesting  and  important  matter  for 
the  archaeologist  and  the  numismatist.  Beyond  the 
Holy  City  the  country  is  full  of  sites  which  cannot 
fail  amply  to  repay  examination.  Of  these  a  few 
only  may  be  enumerated  :  Mount  Gerizim,  pos- 
sibly the  Moriah  of  Abraham's  sacrifice,  certainly 
the  Holy  Place  of  the  Samaritans,  containing  the 
stones  which  they  allege  to  have  been  brought  up 
by  Israel  from  the  bed  of  the  Jordan  ;  the  valley  of 
Shechem,  the  earliest  settlement  of  Jacob  in  the 
Holy  Land,  with  his  well  and  the  tomb  of  Rachel ; 
Samaria,  with  the  traditional  tombs  of  John  the 
Baptist  and  others,  and  with  the  extensive  remains 
of  Herod's  edifices  ;  the  splendid  Roman  cities 
along  the  coast — Csesarea  of  Herod  and  St.  Paul 
— Antipatris  ;  the  once  renowned  harbors  of  Jam- 
iiia  and  Gaza;  the  mounds  and  other  remains  of 
Jiljilieh,  probably  the  Gilgal  which  contained  the 
great  college  of  prophets  in  the  days  of  Elijah 
and  Elisha;  the  fortress  and  palace  of  Herod  at 
Jabel  Fureidis;  the  tombs  (probably  those  of 
Joshua)  at  Tibneh  ;  the  mounds  at  Jericho;  the 
numerous  remains  in  the  valley  of  the  Jordan ; 
Bethshean,  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  Pal- 
estine, with  remarkable  remains  of  Roman  and 
probably  still  earlier  date;  Jezreel,  with  the  palace 
of  Ahab  and  Jezebel ;  the  /Assyrian  mound,  called 
Teles-Salhizeh,  near  Damascus,  &c. 

Of  the  geology  of  the  Holy  Land  there  is  al- 
most total  ignorance;  yet  the  valley  of  the  Jordan 
and  the  basin  of  the  Dead  Sea  is  geologically  one 
of  the  most  rem  irkable  spots  on  theearth's  surface. 
Equally  uncertain  is  our  knowledge  of  the  topogra- 
phy of  the  country.  Of  the  coast  line  of  Palestine 
the  British  x\dmiralty  possesses  an  accurate  map; 
but  a  few  miles  inland  and  all  is  uncertain.  What 
is  wanted  is  a  survey  which  shoixld  give  the  position 
of  the  principal  points  throughout  the  country 
with  unerring  accuracy.  If  these  were  fixed,  the 
intermediate  spiJts  and  the  smaller  places  could  be 
filled  in  with  comparative  ease  and  certainty.  In 
connection  with  the  topography  is  the  accurate 
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ascertainment  of  the  levels  of  the  various  points. 
The  elevation  of  Jerusalem  and  the  depression  of 
the  Dead  Sea  will  soon  be  ascertained  by  t!ie  com- 
mission sent  out  at  the  expense  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety and  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  ;  but  the 
level  of  the  Sea  of  Gallilee  (on  which  depends  our 
knowleds^e  of  the  true  fall  of  the  Jordan)  is  still 
uncertain  within  no  less  than  300  feet,  as  are 
other  spots  of  almost  equal  moment.  We  hope 
this  society  will  prosper  in  its  grand  undertaking  ; 
they  will  render  a  service  to  humanity  as  well 
as  to  literature  and  sci  mce. — iV.  American. 


For  "The  Friend." 

To  the  Asaociafwn  nf  Fricudx  for  the  free  Inatruc- 

tioii  of  Adult  Colutircd  Persons. 

The  Managers  report,  That  the  schools  under 
our  pare  have  been  in  operation  during  the  session 
just  ended  for  the  usual  period  of  five  months, 
having  been  opened  on  the  3d  of  Tenth  month 
last,  and  closed  on  the  28th  of  Second  month, 
1865.  Within  this,  period  they  have  been  at- 
tended by  an  aggregate  number  of  546  scholars, 
of  whom  199  were  in  the  men's,  and  347  io  the 
women's  school.  This  large  number  of  scholars, 
which  considerably  exceeds  that  of  any  other  year 
in  the  history  of  these  schools,  consisted  almost 
entirely  of  adults,  (a  few  children  having  occ: 
sionally  been  admitted)  and  many  of  them  were 
persons  of  advanced  age. 

The  school  for  men  has  been  under  the  charge 
of  John  S.  Stokes  and  four  assistants,  and  that 
for  women  of  Elizabeth  P.  Sankey  and  five  as- 
sistants, whose  diligence  and  attention  have  con- 
■  tributed  much  towards  the  progress  of  the  pupils 
in  the  different  rooms. 

At  the  opening  of  the  schools,  of  which  due 
notice  had  previously  been  given  in  the  usual 
manner,  52  men  and  79  women  were  present; 
and  by  the  end  of  the  Tenth  month  four-tifths  of 
the  whole  number  entered  during  the  session  had 
been  registered.  For  several  weeks  at  this  part 
of  the  term,  both  men  and  women  attended  very 
regularly,  aod  the  rooms,  particularly  in  the  wo- 
men's school,  were  greatly  crowded,  requiring  the 
employment  of  additional  teachers.  During  the 
Tenth  and  Eleventh  motiths,  there  were  seventeen 
evenings  on  which  there  were  upwards  of  lOO 
women  in  attendance,  and  on  two  evenings  as 
many  as  120.  The  change  of  occupation,  how- 
ever, frequently  prevents  many  of  this  class  from 
going  to  sciiool  for  any  length  of  time .  consecu- 
tively, and  several  have  been  present  but  a  very 
few  evenings  during  the  entire  session.  In  the 
latter  part  of  the  Twelfth  month,  and  subsequent- 
ly, the  attendance  as  is  usually  the  case,  was  not 
eo  large  as  at  the  first,  and  the  numbers  repre- 
eeuting  the  average  attendance  for  the  whole  term 
are,  fur  the  men,  65,  and,  for  the  women,  69. 

The-e  schools  which  were  especially  intended 
for  the  benrlit  of  the  unlettered  portion  of  the 
coloured  population,  are  still  chiefly  engaged  in 
imparling  instruction  in  the  i.-lementary  biaiiches. 
From  tlie  details  furnished  by  tlie  teachers,  it  ap- 
pears that  of  the  one  hundred  and  niuety-niue 
iijuu  who  attended  the  sciiooi,  about  forty  were 
ignorant  of  the  alphabet  or  the  formation  of  the 
eiinplest  words,  when  entered  ;  nearly  all  of  whom 
can  now  read  in  easy  pas^<ages  :  si.\ty  others  could 
only  read  by  slowly  spelling  out  the  words,  nearly 
ail  of  whom  liave  made  considerable  improvement, 
ijnd  Borne  have  progressed  so  far  as  to  read  the 
New  Testament.  Tiie  highest  spelling  and  read- 
ing class,  composed  of  thirty-five  scholars,  have 
read  the  Now  Testament  through  during  the  ses- 
fliou,  besides  reading  occasionally  in  other  books. 
About  sixty  meo  have  also  received  iustruclioo  in 
arithmetic,  many  of  whom  had  very  little  know- 


1  ledge  of  figures  before  the  commencement  of  the 
present  term,  and,  as  in  the  other  classes,  those 
who  attended  regularly  made  steady  and  satisfac- 
tory progress.  Nearly  all  have  paid  considerable 
attention  to  writing,  and  in  almost  every  case  with 
commendable  improvement.  'Several  have  learned 
to  write  for  the  first  time.  Geography  and  the 
Multiplication  Table  have  also  been  taught  twice 
a  week,  and  a  number  of  short  passages  on  moral 
and  useful  subjects,  which  may  be  profitably 
called  to  mind  in  future,  have  been  committed  to 
memory. 

The  Holy  Scriptures  are  regularly  read  at  the 
close  of  each  school,  and  the  Moral  Almanac  and 
Friends'  Tracts  have  been  distributed  as  usual 
among  the  scholars. 

In  the  women's  school  the  branches  taught  are 
mainly  the  same  as  those  just  mentioned,  and 
have  been  pursued  with  similar  industry  and, im- 
provement. A  considerable  nuuiberof  the  women 
have  been  very  persevering  in  attending  the  school 
during  the  frequently  occurring  ioclement  weather 
of  the  past  winter,  and  some  have  walked  long 
distances,  after  working  hard  all  day,  to  learn 
here  to  read  and  write.  It  is  estimated  that  about 
one-third  of  the  whole  number  are  engaged  at 
service,  and  have  conse()|uently  but  few  evenings 
at  their  disposal,  all  of  which,  it  is  believed,  have 
been  spent  by  some  of  them  at  the  school.  Others 
having  more  command  of  their  time,  have  been 
absent  but  a  few  evenings  since  registering  their 
names.  As  was  also  the  case  in  the  men's  school, 
a  number  of  the  scholars  have  recently  been 
slaves,  and  without  literary  education,  by  whom 
this  opportunity  of  obtaining  instruction  has  been 
highly  priz;;d,  and  several  of  these  have  made 
rapid  progress  in  learning.  The  writing  of  letters 
has  been,  as  heretofore,  a  useful  exercise  in  this 
school,  and  of  the  twenty-nine  letters  read  at  its 
close  on  the  29th  ult.,  several  displayed  a  credit- 
able degree  of  penmanship.  Improvement  has 
also  been  observable  in  reading;  and  in  general, 
those  who  applied  themselves  have  progressed 
well  in  the  different  branches. 

At  the  closing  of  the  schools  on  the  27th  and 
28th  ult.,  the  progress  of  the  pupils  in  several  of 
their  studies  was  exhibited  before  a  considerable 
number  of  visitors,  after  which  several  of  the 
scholars  expressed  their  satisfaction  with  haviug 
such  an  opportunity  for  obtainiog  instruction,  and 
their  appi-eciation  of  its  value  From  the  evi- 
dence afforded  us  on  this  occasion  in  addition  to 
that  derived  from  an  inspection  of  tl|b  schools  at 
intervals  during  the  course,  we  are  convinced  that 
they  are  fuUilliug  in  good  degree  the  object  of 
their  institution,  and  we  hope  are  exerting  an  in- 
fluence which  is  not  confined  to  the  period  during 
which  they  are  in  operation,  nor  upon  those  only 
who  attend  them. 

As  showing  the  earnestness  with  which  some 
of  this  class  are  seeking  mental  improvement,  we 
may  mention  the  case  of  two  men  from  Pittsburg, 
hod  •  carriers,  who  for  a  considerable  time  laid  aside 
their  weekly  wages,  iu  order  to  enable  them  to 
pay  for  their  passage  to  Philadelphia,  and  their 
board  here  while  attending  school.    'I'hey  have 


the  social  scale  are  being  so  rapidly  removed,  a 
a  fresh  feeling  of  hopefulness  and  confidence  i 
the  future  is  animating  them  as  a  community. 
On  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Managers. 

Geo.  J.  SCATTERGOOD,  Clerk. 
Philadelphia,  3d  mo.  2d,  1865. 

Officers  of  the  Association. — J.  Wistar  Bvar 
Secretary.    John  0.  Allen,  Treasurer. 

Board  of  Managers. — John  C.  Allen,  Sami 
Allen,  Samuel  Woolnian,  J.  Wistar  Evans,  G( 
J.  Scattergood,  Isaac  Morgan,  Jr.,  John  E.  Cart 
Joel  Cadbury,  Jr.,  John  W.  Cadbury,  Thoa 
Elkiuton. 

Wild  Scenes  in  South  America. 

In  December,  1846,  Don  Ramon  Paez,  the  s 
of  a  large  farm-owner  in  the  wild  plains  that  b 
der  the  river  Apure,  set  out  with  a  numero 
company  from  the  town  of  Maracay,  on  La 
Maracaybo,  to  hunt  among  the  untamed  hei 
which  constitute  the  wealth  and  commerce  oft! 
wild  region,  and  a  narrative  of  his  adventures 
been  published,  under  the  title  of  "  Wild  Scei 
in  South  America ;  or.  Life  in  the  Llanos 
Venezuela." 

The  "Llanos"  of  Venezuela  correspond  in  fi 
ture  with  the  Pampas  of  Beuoos  Ayres,  but  anin 
life  appears  to  offer  there  more  dangerous  variet 
than  are  met  with  in  latitudes  remoter  from 
equator;  the  rivers  and  lagoons  abounding 
crocodiles  of  the  largest  size,  besides  other  n( 
ious  creatures,  and  the  woods  and  swamps  affoi 
ing  harbor  to  the  fierce  jaguar  and  the  deadly  \ 
constrictor. 

Of  its  kiod,  the  scenery  of  the  Llanos  is  st 
kingly  beautiful.  "  At  our  feet,"  says  the  auth 
when  they  reached  the  borders  of  the  district 
which  they  were  bound,  "lay  a  beautiful  expaj) 
of  meadow,  fresh  and  smooth  as  the  best  culti' 
ted  lawn,  with  troops  of  horses  and  countless  hei 
of  cattle  dispersed  all  over  the  plain.  Sevei 
glittering  ponds,  alive  with  all  varieties  of  aqua 
birds,  reflected  upon  the  limpid  surface  the  brol 
leaved  crowns  of  the  fan-pahns,  towering  abo 
verdant  groves  of  laurel,  amyris,  and  ehu-li 
rohles.  Further  beyond,  and  as  far  as  the  6 
could  reach,  the  undulating;  plain  appeared  1! 
a  petrified  ocean  after  the  sweeping  tempest 
The  Llancros  who  inhabit  this  region  very  closi 
resemble  the  Guachos  of  the  south,  their  hab 
of  life  being  almost  identical 

The  Guarico,  a  tributary  of  the  Apure,  ij 
beautiful  river,  well  stocked  with  the  finest  kin 
of  fish,  but  infested  also  by  a  very  destructive  so 
the  ferocious,  blood-thirsty  caribe  which,  thou 
not  larger  than  a  perch,  is  one  of  the  most  fori 
dable  creatures  that  man  or  beast  can  have  f 
misfortune  to  encounter.  Their  sharp,  triangtt 
teeth,  arranged  in  the  same  manner  as  those 
the  shark,  are  so  strong  that  neither  copper,  sM 
nor  twine  can  withstand  them,  and  hence  the  I 
gler  stands  no  chance  of  sport  where  the  caribf 
found.  "The  sight  of  any  red  substance,"  sij 
Don  Ramon,  "  blood  especially,  seems  to  roii 


their  sanguinary  appetite  ;  and  as  they  usually  I 
been  very  regular  in  their  attendance  of  the  school  jio  swarms  it  is  extremely  dangerous  for  maaJ 
kept  ill  the  building  during  the  daytime,  as  well  beast  to  enter  the  water  with  even  a  scratch  uf 
as  of  that  under  the  care  of  this  Association,  audi  their  bodies.    Horses  wounded  with  the  spur 


have  progressed  steadily  iu  their  studies 

The  expenses  of  the  school  having  been  some 


particularly  exposed  to  their  attacks,  and  so  i'a[ 
is  the  work  of  destruction,  that  unless  iuimeJi. 


what  increased  by  the  additional  compensation  assistance  is  rendered  the  fish  soon  penetrate  t  i 
now  made  to  our  teachers,  in  consideration  of  the]  abdomen  of  the  animal,  and  speedily  reduce  it  t 
enhanced  cost  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  by  skeleton."  This  cannibal  fish  is  as  beautiful 
the  greater  size  of  the  school,  we  hope  that  our  |  aspect  as  it  is  fierce  iu  nature.  "Large  spots  o 
contributor.s  will  not  relax  iu  their  efforts  to  sus-  brilliant  orange  hue  cover  a  great  portion  of 
tain  this  useful  work,  when,  as  in  this  day,  the ,  body,  especially  the  belly,  fins,  and  tail.  Towa 
obstacles  to  the  elevation  of  the  coloured  race  in  I  the  back  it  is  of  a  blueish  ash  color,  with  aslig 
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it  of  olive  green,  the  intermediate  spaces  being 
a  pearly  white,  while  the  gill  covers  are  tinged 
th  red." 

A  fish  of  a  different  kind  in  the  same  waters  is 
cherna,  which  attains  a  larga  size,  wcigliitig 
much  as  a  hundred  pounds,  aad  tasting  like 
al.    It  presents  one  remarkable  peculiarity  :  the 
)uth  is  set  with  a  row  of  teeth  bearing  a  strong 
emblance  to  those  of  the  human  race.  The 
mnotus  is  another  deoizea  of  this  river,  and  its 
ctrical  powers  were  exemplified  on  one  occasion 
the  body  of  a  mutilated  crocodile  which,  left 
dead  on  the  shore,  suddenly  snapped  its  pon- 
rous  jaws  as  the  huge  eel  was  dragged  over  it. 
It  is  well,  however,  that  besides  man,  thecom- 
iD  enemy  of  all  inferior  animals,  nature  leads 
aid  in  keeping  down  the  superabundauce  of 
more  noxious  kinds ;  an  epidemic,  supposed 
have  its  origin  in  the  decomposition  of  the  veg- 
ble  detritus  accumulated  at  the  head  waters  of 
Apure,  affecting  the  inhabitants  of  the  river 
well  as  those  on  their  banks.    Its  ravages  are 
IS  described  :  "  The  first  symptoms  of  the  epi- 
nic  appeared  among  the  crocodiles  whose  hi- 
•us  carcasses  might  then  be  seen  floating  down 
stream  in  such  prodigious  numbers,  that  both 
waters  and  air  of  that  fine    region  were 
ited  with  their  eifluvium.    It  was  observed 
t  they  were  first  seized  with  a  violent  fit  of 
ghing,  followed  by  a  black  vomit,  which  com- 
led  them  to  quit  their  watery  home,  and  finally 
I  a  grave  among  the  thicke.s  on  the  river  banks. 
3  disease  next  attacked  the  fish  and  other  iu- 
litants  of  the  water,  with  equal  violence,  until 
ras  feared  the  streams  would  be  depopulated. 
3  fearful  mortality  among  them  can  be  better 
mated  from  the  fact  that,  for  more  than  a 
nth,  the  rippling  waves  of  that  noble  river  the 
ure,  were  constantly  washing  down  masses  of 
refaction,  its  plicid  surface  being  by  them 
jally  hidden  from  view  for  several  weeks.  The 
t victims  were  the  pachydennataof  the  swamps, 
it  was  a  pitiable  sight  to  see  the  sluggish  clii- 
res  (capyvaras)  and  the  grizzly  wild-boars  drag- 
g  their  paralyzed  hindquarters  after  them,  hence 
name  of  derrengadera  a,pY>\ied  to  this  disease. 
,  even  monkeys  in  their  aerial  retreats  escaped 
contagion,  and  their  melancholy  cries  resound- 
day  and  night  through  the  woods  like  wailings 
he  eternally  lost.    It  is  a  singular  fact,  that 
ile  the  scourge  did  not  spare  any  of  the  count- 
droves  of  horses  roaming  the  savannas  of  the 
ure  and  adjacent  plains,  donkeys  and  horned 
w  re  seldom,  if  ever  attacked  ;  so  that,  by 
ir  aid,  the  owners  of  cattle-farms  were  enabled 
jrevent  the  entire  dispersion  of  their  herds." 
i.s  in  the  Pampas,  so  in  the  Llanos,  the  profu- 
lii'l  1  of  waterfowl  is  astonishing,  the  cranes  and 
ons  predominating.    The  immense  number  of 
se  birds  may  be  conceived  by  the  fact,  vouched 
by  Don  Ramon,  that  their  colonies  sometimes 
)race  several  miles  in  extent.  One  of  thefirst- 
ied  tribe,  called  the  (jrarzowe,  or  soldier,  from 
erect  bearing  and  martial  air,  is  over  five  feet 
h  with  a  bill  fully  a  foot  long.    The  herons,  or 
■zas,  are  of  various  sizes  and  colors,  some  soow- 
ite,  some  a  delicate  blue,  others  gray  or  pink, 
[  many  of  a  brilliant  scarlet.    On  the  smaller 
ids,  too,  which  are  gemmed  with  purple  water- 
es,  myriads  of  wild  ducks  cover  the  surface, 
0   larkable  for  the  singularity  and  beauty  of  their 
mage. 

But  lovely  as  all  these  haunts  appear,  the  coun- 
is  almost  uninhabitable  for  man  on  account  of 
pestilential  miasmata  which  rise  from  them, 
ey  are  also  the  abode  of  enormous  water  snakes, 
inacondas,  which  have  all  the  strength  and  vo- 
ity  of  the  boa  constrictor,  and  like  them  kill 
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their  prey  by  crushing  the  animal  in  their  huge 
muscular  folds,  and  effecting  its  deglutition  by 
the  slimy  secretion  which  they  spread  over  it. 
"  On  examining  the  mouth  of  one  of  these  snakes, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  jaws  are  furnished  with 
a  row  of  sharp  and  crooked  teeth,  bent  inward  like 
tenter-hooks  ;  with  these  he  siezes  his  prey,  and 
holds  it  securely  until  the  victim,  unable  to  strug- 
gle longer,  drops  exhausted.  What  appears  most 
extraordinary  in  these  unequal  contests,  is  the 
tenacity  with  which  the  snake  adheres  to  the  soft 
mud  of  the  lagoon,  there  being  neither  rock  nor 
stump  to  wliich  he  can  secure  himself.  Nor  will 
the  efforts  of  a  large  bull,  no  matter  how  powerful, 
be  sufficient  to  drag  the  snake  one  inch  out  of  his 
element,  unless  he  is  first  cut  asunder.  In  dart- 
ing upon  a  quadruped,  the  ' anaconda  invariably 
aims  at  its  snout,  the  animal  seldom  escaping 
when  once  his  terrible  fangs  have  been  burii'd  in 
its  flesh.  It  is  not  an  unusual  thing,  however, 
for  a  bull  to  cut  a  snake  asunder  in  his  violeiit 
struggles  ;  then  the  shaggy  victor  may  be  seen 
proudly  marching  at  the  head  of  his  troop  with 
this  unsightly  trophy  hanginii;  from  his  nose." 

The  woods  that  biirder  the  Venezuelan  rivers  are 
peopled  by  great  varieties  of  birds,  many  of  which 
are  supposed,  and  not  unnaturally,  to  be  of  ill 
omen.  Foremost  among  this  class  is  the  Ti.tiriji, 
or  tiger-owl,  spotted  with  black  like  the  jaguar, 
and  uttering  a  cry  which,  in  the  stillness  of  night, 
is  often  mistaken  for  that  of  the  South  American 
tiger.  Two  other  species  of  owl  are  the  Ya-acabo 
and  the  Fauita,  and  both  are  considered  harbin- 
gers of  death  or  calamity  when  heard  fluttering 
round  the  habitations  of  the  Llaoeros.  The  name 
of  the  Srst  is  especially  significant  of  gloom,  Ya- 
acabo  meaning  "  It  is  finished,"  and  tliere  are  few 
who  hear  its  cry  unmoved.  In  striking  contrast 
with  these  "  dismall  fowles"  is  the  GalVmtfa,  de 
monte,  or  forest  hen,  a  most  beautiful  creature 
both  in  color  and  shape,  and  the  eyes  of  which, 
of  a  brilliant  ruby  hue,  scintillate  like  fire.  "These 
birds  sing  in  concert,  and  their  song — a  lively 
chatter — has  a  mystical  fascination,"  observes 
Don  Ramon,  "  which  I  am  unable  to  describe." 
There  is  a  certain  long-legged  plover — the  Alcara- 
van — which  is  turned  to  good  account.  "  It  has 
the  peculiarity  of  uttering  a  long  shrill  sound  at 
hourly  intervals,  thus  marking  every  hour  of  tiie 
night  after  the  manner  of  a  clock's  alarum.  It  is 
easily  domesticated  in  the  houses,  where  it  renders 
some  service,  not  only  by  marking  time,  but  also 
by  giving  warning  of  the  approach  of  strangers," 
Another  bird — the  xlruco — utters  loud  drumlike 
notes,  but  is  not  made  to  do  sentinel's  duty.  It 
is  as  large  as  a  turkey,  but  its  size  is  very  decep- 
tive, for  feathers.  Carrion  birds  are  plentiful,  the 
chief  of  this  class  being  the  rey-zamuro,  or  king 
of  the  vultures,  very  beautiful  of  its  kind,  "  Its 
plumage,  resembling  down  in  softness  and  fine- 
ness, is  of  a  pearly  white,  excepting  the  wings, 
which  are  tipped  with  black.  The  breast  and 
neck,  although  entirely  bare  of  feathers,  are  deck- 
ed in  the  most  brilliant  tints  of  blue,  orange,  and 
red,  while  asort  of  membranous  excrescence  crowns 
the  head,  giving  it  a  truly  royal  appearance." 

Singing  birds,  mostly  of  the  oriole  species, 
abound.  The  sweetest  of  these  songsters  is  the  gou- 
zal,  but  sweetness  of  note  is  notthe  only  quality  that 
distinguishes  the  choristers  of  the  Llanos.  "  There 
is  another  closely  allied  species,  far  superior  to 
this  or  any  other  bird  of  the  kind  with  which  I  am 
acquainted.  It  is  the  troupial,  whose  powerful 
notes  can  only  be  likened  to  strains  of  the  violin. 
It  is  easily  ddmesticated  in  houses,  and  learns 
readily  any  air  from  hearing  it  whistled.  Its 
predominant  coIots  are  rich  orange  and  shining 
black,  with  white  spots  oq  the  wings  and  bill  in 


beautiful  contrast.  It  is  a  dangerous  pet,  however, 
if  at  large  in  a  house,  attacking  strangers  furiously, 
and  always  aiming  at  the  eyes." 

Don  Ramon  gives  a  long  list  of  the  plants  of 
the  Llanos,  many  of  them  bearing  delicious  fruit, 
others  remarkable  for  medicinal,  and  others  again 
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for  properties  of  a  dangerous  nature.  The  most 
reniarkable  of  the  latter  class  is  the  guachamaca, 
the  poison  exuding  from  which  is  so  virulent 
that  meat  roasted  on  spits  made  of  the  shrub  ab- 
sorbs sufficient  to  destroy  all  who  partake  of  it. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  swamps  of  the  Llanos 
swarm  with  venomous  reptiles,  but  Don  Ramon, 
like  other  recent  travellerH,  exempts  the  beautiful 
coral  snake  from  the  list;  having  well  examined 
them,  he  could  discover  no  secreting  fangs  nor 
auy  other  characteristics  of  poisonous  snakes. 

Accojintahilifi/  of  Parents. — Dear  Friends, 
there  is  another  subject  of  great  consequence,  that 
I  have  r.ot  yet  mentioned,  which  has  done  abund- 
ance of  mischief  in  the  church,  namely,  the  fond- 
ness and  indulgence  of  many  parents  to  their 
children,  in  giving  them  their  own  way  and  wills 
so  long,  until  the  root  of  evil  has  grown  and 
spread  itself  forth  into  many  evil  branches,  and 
at  length  they  have  been  alienated  from  Truth 
and  Friends.  I  could  enlarge  abundantly  upon 
the  evil  effi'.'-.ts  this  fond  indulgence;  but  that 
I  have  been  so  large  already  on  other  matters, 
and  that  we  have  so  many  minutes  against  it. 
However.  I  say,  that  though  some  godly  parents 
have  discharged  their  duty  to  their  children, 
which  has  not  had  the  desired  effect,  yet  these 
will  be  clear  of  their  blood;  but  I  believe  ^oo 
many  have  not  performed  their  duty,  by  which 
neglect  their  children  have  taken  wrong  liberty 
and  fallen  into  Imrtful  thiug.s;  such' parents  must 
he  acrounfuhle  for  it  in  the  day  of  the  Lord. — 
Joseph  Pike  to  Friends. 

Starch  and  Sugar. — One  of  the  principal  in- 
gredients of  grain,  seeds,  roots  and  tubers,  is  starch. 
It  is  found  more  or  less  in  all  plants  and  trees. 
Nearly  four-fifths  of  the  solid  part  of  the  bread  we 
eat  is  starch. 

Mix  common  flour  and  water;  strain  through 
muslin;  the  mi'ky  strained  fluid  contains  starch, 
which  soon  settles  as  a  white  powder.  Rasped 
potatoes  yield  starch  in  the  same  manner.  The 
^.ubstance  remaining  upon  the  muslin,  after  strain- 
ing, is  gluten,  which  gives  cohesion  to  the  flour 
in  bread. 

"Water  does  not  dissolve  starch,  but  the  granules 
absorb  water,  causing  them  to  swell  and  unite  into 
the  form  of  a  jelly.  It  is  this  swelling  of  the  starch 
in  rice,  beans,  peas,  &c.,  that  causes  this  enlarge- 
ment during  cooking. 

If  roasted  to  a  yellowish  brown  color  starch  is 
so  changed  as  to  be  s61u'ole  in  water,  and  is  then 
called  dextrine,  which  is  extensively  used  to 
thicken  colors  by  calico  printers;  also  by  confec- 
tioners in  making  fig  paste  and  other  sweet  com- 
pounds. 

To  make  sugar  out  of  starch  heat  it  hotter  than 
for  dextrine;  then  make  it  into  paste  with  water; 
then  gradually  add  a  small  quantity  of  water 
slightly  acidulated  with  sulphuric  icid;  then  boil 
till  transformation  is  complete,  the  result  being 
sugar  sirup.  To  remove  the  acid,  add  slaked  lime, 
filter,  evaporate  the  sirup,  and  you  have  grape- 
sugar.  An  infusion  of  malt  may  be  used  instead 
of  the  dilute  acid. 

As  a  sweetener,  cane  sugar  is  far  supei'fior  to 
grape  sugar — 1  pound  of  the  former  is  equal  to 
2}  pounds  of  the  latter.  But  the  manufacture  of 
grape  sugar  is  so  easy  that  it  is  extensively  used 
in  Europe  to  adulterate  cane  sugar. 
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Grape  sugar  can  be  readily  made  from  cotton 
and  linen  rags,  and  also  from  saw-dust;  5  pounds 
of  poplar  wood  will  yield  4  pounds  of  grape  sugar. 

Chemical  research  indicates  that  starcli  and 
wood  ought  to  be  more  easily  coverted  into  cano 
sugar  than  into  grape  sugar,  but  no  method  of 
making  cane  sugar  fiom  the  above  substances  has 
yet  been  discovered.  Such  a  discovery  would  be 
of  immense  value.  Here  is  a  grand  subject  for 
invention. — Sci.  Amcr. 


were  made  by  order  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  far  from  being  has  decided  by  a  majority  of  votes  that  legal  tend' 


It  is  the  will  of  God  that  we  should  be  "  freed 
from  sin  and  made  perfect"  through  sufferings. 
Were  there  no  cross  there  should  be  no  crown. 
Our  nature  must  be  purged.  We  never  know 
ourselves  until  we  arc  tried ;  consequently  wc 
cannot  figlit  against  uur  b.setting  sins  till  we  are 
made  acquainted  with  them.  Self  must  be  cruci- 
fied;  but  instead  of  enduring  the  trial  with  re- 
luctance, and  with  many  efforts  to  escape,  the 
christian  should  go  through  it  willingly,  and 
esteem  it  an  honour  to  become  a  partaker  of  his 
Master's  sufferings. 


A  curious  discovery  has  recently  been  made  in 
attempting  to  repair  the  basement  of  Pompey's 
Pillar.  A  French  engineer,  having  been  appoint- 
ed by  the  viceroy  of  Egypt  to  direct  the  work, 
caused  a  few  loose  stones  forming  tlie  basement 
to  be  removed.  It  was  soon  found  that  tiie  pil- 
lar rested  entirely  on  a  cube  of  very  hard  qu^irtzose 
pudding-stone  within  the  basement.  This  cube 
bore  an  iiiseri[)tion  in  heiroglyphics,  and  was,  in 
fact,  the  capital  of  a  column  belonging  to  one 
of  the  temples  of  upper  Egypt,  conveyed  hither 
for  the  express  purpose  of  serving  for  the  base  of 
the  column.  M.  Mariette  has  deciphered  the  in- 
scription, and- found  the  name  of  Sesostris  II.,  the 
father  of  the  great  Sesostris,  mentioned  in  it;  so 
that  Pompey's  Pillar,  now  one  thousand  five  hun- 
dred years  old,  rests  on  the  fragment  of  a  monu- 
ment erected  at  least  seventeen  centuries  before 
the  Christian  era.  A  new  basement  has  been 
constructed,  with  a  passage  round  the  stone,  so 
that  visitors  may  inspect  tlie  hieroglyphics,  and  the 
whole  has  been  railed  in  to  protect  the  monument 
from  deterioration. — Late  Paper. 


In  a  world  of  deceitful  appearances,  the  true 
peace-maker  inu.st  expect  sometimes  to  have  to  act 
the  part  of  the  scapegoat.    ".It  is  enough  for  th 
disci[)le  tiiat  he  be  as  his  master,  and  the  servant 
as  his  Lord." 
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ftlJM.MARV  UK  KVKNTb. 
FoREio.s. — Xe«-3  from  Cuginnd  to  Fifth  month  ]4lh. 
PrtrllHiuentiiry  proceedings  were  uiiiiuportiiDt.  Lord 
Palmcrston'.i  health  was  improving,  hut  he  continues 
weiik,  and  abdluins  from  ])HrIiiinieiit:(ry  duties.  The 
British  goverumcnl  wits  considering  the  propriety  of 
withdrrtwing  billigerenl  rights  from  tlie  southern  rebels, 
in  view  of  the  end  of  the  cuntesl  which  seemed  to  be  at 
limid.  Thr  Daily  News  notices,  us  among  the  most 
pleasing  features  of  the  recent  intelligence  from  America, 
the  improved  feeling  of  the  ciiizensi  of  the  United  States 
towards  Kngbind.  The  News  says  :  "  Most  persons  are 
aware  thul  the  government  of  tbo  United  filutes  con- 
cidors  it  has  cluiins  upon  Kuglund  for  damage  done  hy 
the  Ahibam.i,  and  Ihut  our  goverumcnl  is  of  contrary 
opinion.  The  (question  will  come  oti  fo.r  adjustment 
some  day  in  the  ordinary  manner,  and  wc  do  not  know 
that  it  might  not  be  considered  now  as  well  as  at  any 
other  time. 

"Aa  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  President  Johnson  has 
done  nothing.  The  question  at  this  moment  stands 
jnst  wh'^ro  .Mr.  Lincoln  left  it.  The  depredations  of  the 
Shenandoah  have  also  been  made  the  subject  of  repre- 
sentations to  the  government.    Tbeie  representations 


of  an  unfriendly  nature,  they  brought  out  more  plainly 
than  before  the  amicable  disposition  of  both  govern- 
ments. It  is  hoped  Mr.  Seward  will  soon  be  restored  to 
the  duties  of  his  department,  and  he  will  find  these 
claims  oa  Eogland  in  the  situation  in  which  he  left 
them,  President  Johnson  having  reserved  them  for  his 
treatment." 

According  to  the  report  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, the  total  funded  and  unfunded  debt  of  England 
on  the  31st  of  Third  month  last,  was  $3,912,11.3,920, 
shovring  a  diminution  of  $85,406,640,  effected  within 
the  last  six  years. 

The  sales  of  cotton  in  Liverpool  for  the  week  reached 
71,000  bales.  The  quotations  ranged  from  lid.  for  mid- 
dling uplands,  to  lid.  for  fair  Orleans.  Stock  in  port 
542,000  bales,  including  57,000  American.  Breadsiufls 
steady.  Winter  red  wheat,  8s.  8d.  a  9s.  per  100  lbs. 
Consols,  90j  a  90|.  U.  S.  5-20,  65.  Confederate  loan 
12  a  14. 

The  weekly  returns  of  the  Bank  of  France  show  an 
increase  of  nine  million  francs  in  cash.  The  Paris  cor- 
respondent of  the  .Morning  Fosi  says,  the  death  of  Pre- 
sident Lincoln  has  revived  the  political  spirit  of  demo- 
cratic France  in  the  large  towns. 
'  The  Portuguese  ministry  were  defeated  in  the  Cortes 
upon  the  motion  of  want  of  confidence,  by  a  vote  of  98 
aguinst  45.  The  ministers  thereupon  proposed  a  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Cortes,  which  the  king  accepted. 

It  is  stated  that  Austria  has  declined  the  propositions 
of  Prussia  that  both  Powers  should  enter  into  separate 
negotiations  with  the  Federal  Diet  on  the  Schleswig- 
Holstein  question,  and  that  the  Duke  of  Augustenburg 
should  be  removed  from  Kiel.  Austria  considered 
neither  proposition  admissible. 

The  death  of  President  Carrera,  in  Guatemala,  has 
had  an  unsettling  effect  in  Central  America,  and  trouble 
was  anticipated.  Political  commotions  continue  in 
Honduras.  Parties  from  northern  Mexico  represent  that 
the  Liberal  p:\rty  is  growing  strong  and  popular,  and  it 
is  believed  they  will  soon  possess  all  the  northern  part 
of  the  country. 

United  States. — The  End  of  the  Rebellion. — A  dis- 
patch from  the  Secretary  of  War  says:  "A  dispatch 
from  General  Canby,  dated  at  New  Orleans  yesterday 
the  2Gth  inst.,  states  that  arrangements  for  the  surrender 
of  the  rebel  forces  in  the  trans-Mississippi  department 
have  been  concluded.  Tliey  include  the  men  and  ma- 
terial of  both  the  array  and  navy."  The  entire  rebel 
force  west  of  the  Mississippi  was  estimated  at  about 
70,000  men,  well  supplied  with  arms  and  provisions, 
and  a  strong  disposition  was  at  first  manitVsted  to  con- 
tinue the  rebellion,  but  the  leaders  at  last  became  con- 
vinceil  that  it  would  be  vain  to  attempt  resistance  to 
the  overpowering  force  that  was  about  to  be  thrown 
upon  them.  The  terms  of  surrender  are  supposed  to  be 
similar  to  those  granted  to  Gen.  Lee  and  Gen.  Johnston 
Generals  Price,  Taylor,  Buckner,  Brent  and  others  of 
Kirby  Smith's  command,  were  at  Memphis,  Tenu.,  on 
the  23d,  on  their  \ya,y  to  Washington.  Persons  sen 
tenced  to  imprisonment  during  ilie  war,  are  to  be  imme- 
diately released  by  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War. 

The  Rebel  Leaders. — On  the  22d,  Jefferson  Davis  and 
his  fellow  prisoners,  were  transferred  from  the  steamer 
Wm.  P.  01) de,  in  which  they  were  brought  from  the 
South,  to  Fortress  ilouroe,  where  aparimenis  had  been 
prepared  for  them.  Stringent  orders  respecting  visiting 
the  Fortress  have  been  issued,  and  all  civilians  are  pro- 
hil)ited  from  entering  it  unless  provided  with  a  pass 
flora  Gi  n.  Halleck.  The  rebel  President  will  be  tried 
in  Washiiiglon  for  the  crime  of  high  treason.  The 
(Jrand  Jury  of  the  District  Court  have  louud  hills  of  in- 
dictment against  Jefferson  Davis  and  John  C.  Brecken- 
ridge,  I  lie  latter  of  whom  is  still  at  large.  Alexander 
H.  Stephens  and  General  Reagan,  the  rebel  Postmaster 
General,  have  been  lodged  in  Fort  Warren,  near  Boston, 
and  others  of  the  Confederate  otlicials  have  been  sent  to 
Fort  Lafayette.  Ex-Governor  Leti  her,  of  Virginia,  is 
one  of  the  parties  who  have  been  recently  arrested  and 
held  in  custody. 

The  Rebel  Pirates. — The  ram  Stonewall,  which  for 
several  weeks  had  been  shut  up  in  Havana  by  United 
Stales  war  vessel.-i,  has  been  unconditionally  surrendered 
to  the  Spanish  government.  A  Washiiiglon  dispatch 
says,  the  conduct  of  the  Spanish  authnritics  at  Havana 
was  judicious,  «iid  in  entire  conl'ormiiy  with  atnity 
towards  the  United  States.  The  pirate  Shenandoah,  at- 
lust  advices,  was  in  the  Indian  Ucean. 


notes  are  constitutional,  and  that  a  ground  rent  can  I 
paid  off  with  them. 

President  Johnson  has  declined  the  gift  of  a  coa^;  j 
horses,  &c.,  tendered  him  by  some  of  the  promine 
merchants  of  New  York,  holding  the  opinion  that  pe 
sons  filling  official  positions  should  not  accept  su( 
presents 

Georgia. — The  Macon,  Geo.,  Telegraph,  estimates'tl 
amount  of  cotton  stored  there  at  35,000  bales,  and  tl 
stock  in  the  entire  State  at  300,000  bales.  The  Angus 
nd  Atlanta  papers  urge  the  people  to  consider  emam 
paiion  a  fixed  fact,  and  receive  and  abide  by  the  la' 
The  country  between  Augusta  and  Sav;innah  was  r 
cently  filled  with  rebel  paroled  soldiers  returning 
their  homes.  Nearly  all  the  planters  have  put  in  lar 
amounts  of  seed,  mostly  corn  and  rye.  Some  ha 
planted  cotton  for  the  first  time  in  four  years.  T 
manci[iated  slaves  generally  remain  on  the  estates 
which  they  have  hitherto  been  attached. 

Alabama. —  A  large  number  of  the  citizens  of  Dal! 
county  assembled  at  Selma  on  the  10th  ult.,  and  pass 
resolution  requesting  the  Governor  of  Alabama  to  ci 
the  Legislature  together,  with  a  view  to  the  restoratl 
of  the  State  to  her  former  position  in  the  Union.  Jud 
Byrd,  an  influential  citizen,  made  a  short  address, 
which  he  said  the  war  had  decided  two  questions 
secession  and  shivery — and  both  adversely  to  the  Sout 
He  counselled  conciliation  and  moderation,  and  said 
greatly  depended  on  the  generosity  and  m  vgnauimity 
the  victors  whether  conciliation  and  harmony  would 
perm-ment  and  substantial.  The  amount  of  cott 
burned  by  the  rebels  at  Montgomery  was  over  100,0 
bales,  some  estimates  placing  it  as  high  as  120,0 
bales.    Only  17,000  bales  were  captured  at  Mobile.  ; 

The  Amnesty  Proclamution. — Attorney-General  Spe  111 
has  decided  that  the  amnesty  proclamation  ends  w' 
the  n-bellion,  and  that  it  does  not  restore  citizensh 
property,  or  vested  rights. 

Mails  in  the  So^i/i.— The' principal  post-offices  in  V 
ginia,  Georgia,  Alabama  and  South  Caioliua  are 
present  managed  by  special  agents.  No  appointment 
postmasters  will  be  made  until  the  post  routes  are  esMi 
lished,  and  the  wishes  of  the  respective  communit 
have  ijeen  consulted  in  the  matter. 

Mississippi. — The  rebel  Legislature  met  in  Jackson 
the  20th,  and  instructed  Governor  Clark  to  apptf|ll' 
Judges  Sharkey,  Fisher  and  Gorgas,  commissioners 
go  to  Washington,  and  confer  vvith  President  Johns 
on  tha  subject  of  calling  a  convention  with  a  view 
restore  the  State  to  the  Union. 

'  PA i/arfeZp/iid.— Mortality  last  week,  320,  including 
deaths  and  interments  of  soldiers 

The  Markets,  ^c— The  following  were  the  quotatic 
on  the  27th  ult.  New  York. — American  gold  137. 
advance  in  gold  is  attributed  to  the  heavy  shipmer 
nearly  nine  millions  having  been  exported  from  V 
York" in  the  last  three  weeks.  Large  amounts  are 
quired  also  to  pay  the  duties  on  imports.  U.  S.  six 
cents,  1881,  1 09  ditto  5- 20,  103^.  Balance  in  the  N 
York  Sub-Treasury,  $52,124,375.  Superfine  State  flo 
$5,75  a  $6.  Shipping  Ohio,  $7  a  $7.20.  Baltimi 
Hour,  fair  to  extra,  $7,30  a  $8.20.  Chic.igo  spring  wb 
$1.50.  Canada  oats,  48  a  50  cts.;  western  56  a 
Western  rye,  80  a  83  cts. ;  State,  90  a  95.  Mixed  C| 
85  a  87.  .Middlings  cotton,  47  a  48  cts.  Cuba  sa{ 
Uf  a  12  cts.;  refined,  18J.  Philadelphia. — Supeij 
flour,  $6.50  a  $6.75.  Penna.  red  wheat,  $1.70  ;  chjB 
red  southern,  $1.85;  white,  $1.90  a  $2.  Rye,  95 
Yellow  corn,  87  a  90  cts.    Oats  56  cts. 
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RECEIPTS. 

Received  per  J.  A.  Po.tter,  Perry  City,  N.  Y.,  a  cotl 
lion  from  Friends  for  Fieedmen,  $18,  and  for  Fri 
in  North  Carolina,  ,$5.50,  from  A.  M. ;  from  J.  M.  Sm 
Smyrna,  0.,  $10,  for  Friends  in  North  Carolina. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

NKAa  FBANKFOBD,  (TWKNTY-THIRD  WARD,  PHILADELPH! 

Physician  and  Superintendent, — Joshua  H.  WoBTHi 
TON,  M.  D. 

Application  for  the  Admission  of  Patients 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  to  Chablks  Ellis,  01 
of  the  Board  of  .Managers,  No.  637  .Market  Street,  Ph 
delphia.  or  to  any  other  Member  of  the  Board. 


DiKD,  on  Fourth-day  the  19th  of  Fourth  month,  1^ 
The  Returning  Armies. — On  the  23d  and  24th  ult.,  a  Esther  Thomas,  in  the  62d  year  of  her  age.    She  bjl 


review  tdok  place  in  Washington  of  a  large  portion  of 
the  Array  of  the  Potomac,  and  of  the  forces  of  General 
Sherman.  On  these  two  days  about  146,000  men 
marched  ihrouzh  the  national  capital. 

Legal  Tendert. — The  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania 


a  suffering  illness  of  some  months  with  much  patie'l 
and  resignation.  I 
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No.  214  Pear  street,  between  Dock  and  Third. 
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Carbonic  kt\i. 
In  one  of  his  lectures,  Professor  Cooke  instances 
le  properties  with  which  carbonic  acid  has  been 
idowed,  as  evidence  of  the  wisdom  and  goodness 
Sj|"  the.  Author  of  nature.    We  extract  portions  of 
is  remarks  : 

"  The  atmosphere,  that  great  aerial  oceair,  con- 
lins  more  than  five  million  billions  of  tons  of  a 
iseous  substance  called  carbonic  acid.  This 
ount,  although  absolutely  very  great,  is  never- 
leless  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  whole  atmos- 
liere,  making  up  less  than  a  thousandth  of  its- 
tal  mass^.  A  cubic  foot  of  air  does  not  contain 
ore  than  a  quarter  of  a  grain  of  carbonic  acid  ; 
jt  there  is  not  one  of  the  atmospheric  constitu- 
its  which  is  more  intimately  associated  with  or- 
nic  life,  or  which  discharges  more  important 
motions.  Although  itself  a  colourless  gas,  car- 
onio  acid  consists  of  ordinary  black  charcoal 
)mbined  with  oxygen,  and  these  elements  are 
nited  by  one  of  the  strongest  afiinities  known  in 
ature.  Yet  intense  as  this  force  is,  the  power  of 
le  sun  is  greater,  and  his  rays  acting  on  the 
reen  leaves  of  the  plants,  are  constantly  decom- 
osing  the  gas  aind  liberating  the  charcoal,  to  be 
icorporated  into  the  various  forms  of  vegetable 
fe.  Here,  however,  it  remains  only  for  a  brief 
eriod ;  for  when  the  plants  have  finished  their 
ilotted  term  of  life,  the  carbon  again  unites  with 
Eygen,  and  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid  is  re- 
ored  to  the  atmosphere  by  the  process  of  com- 
ustion  or  decay.  But  frequently,  before  these 
estructive  changes  complete  the  cycle,  the  char- 
jal  undergoes  a  further  transformation,  and 
irough  the  process  of  digestion  becomes  a  part 
f  the  body  of  the  animal.  Yet  this  transmuta- 
on,  as  a  general  rule,  only  hastens  the  final  re- 
Sl'  lit;  since  the  processes  of  animal  life  are  very 
ipid,  and  sooner  or  later  the  carbon  is  burnt  up 
the  body  and  breathed  out  in  the  atmosphere, 
jady  to  renew  the  same  series  of  changes.  *  * 
"All  fuel,  without  exception,  contains  charcoal, 
Itr  as  the  chemists' call  it,  carbon.  Wood,  soft 
jal,  oil,  wax,  and  similar  combustibles,  which 
urn  with  flame,  contain  besides  carbon,  a  variable 
uantity  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  j  but  hard  coal, 
ake,  and  common  wood  charcoal  are  almost  pure 
wbon.  The  adaptations  of  each  of  these  classes 
f  combustibles  demand  special  notice,  and  let  us 
egin  by  studying  the  evidences  of  design  which 
re  to  be  found  in  an  ordinary  hard  coal  fire ;  and 
■hile,  in  imagination,  we  are  preparing  the  fire 
)  be  lighted  in  the  grate,  we  may  study  with 


profit  some  of  the  external  properties  of  the  coal, 
for  even  they  betray  the  master  hand  of  the  great 
Architect. 

"  Examining  closely  this  lump  of  charcoal,  you 
will  notice  that  it  retains  all  the  delicate  structure 
of  the  wood  from  which  it  was  prepared.  Here 
is  the  fibrous  bark,  next  the  sap-wood,  and  then 
the  annual  rings,  all  as  on  a  stick  of  beech-wood; 
and  if  you  will  take  the  pains  to  make  a  thin  sec- 
tion of  the  charcoal,  you  will  find,  on  examining 
it  with  a  microscope,  tliat  the  minutest  cells  have 
been  preserved.  You  know  how  charcoal  is  made. 
The  wood  is  exposed  to  a  high  temperature  in  the 
charcoal  mounds  or  furnace,  by  which  the  gases 
which  it  contains  are  driven  ofl",  while  the  char- 
coal,  not  being  volatile^r^/lj^iqi*  behind.  Here, 
then,  is  a  remarkable  raoi,»  that,  although  the 
wood  has  been  eipostd  to  a  red  heat  in  the  pro- 
cess of  carbonization,  Jyet  the  minutest  cells  have 
not  been  destroyed ;  and  it  illustrates  an  equally 
remarkable  quality  of  charcoal,  on  which,  as  we 
shall  see,  its  usefulness  as  fuel  very  greatly  de- 
pends. Carbon,  in  all  its  forms,  is  absolutely  in- 
fusible. It  does  not  even  soften  at  the  highest 
temperature  which  can  be  attained  by  aft,  and  it 
is  for  this  reason  that  the  charcoal  retains  so  per- 
fectly t\0  structure  of  the  wood.  ^Vere  carbon 
fusible  at  a  red  heat,  the  charcoal  mmld  run  to- 
gether to  a  shapeless  mass  in  the  mounds  or  fur- 
naces in  which  it  is  prepared,  and  did  it  even 
soften  at  this  temperature,  the 'forms  of  these 
delicate  cells  could  never  have  been  preserved. 
Viewed  in  connection  with  the  volatile  qualities 
of  the  other  elements  of  organized  beings,  the  ex- 
treme fixity  of  carbon  in  its  uncouibined  condition 
is  worthy  of  special  attention.  The  only  other 
essential  elements  of  organic  matter  are  oxygen, 
hydrogen,  and  nitrogen;  and  these  three  sub- 
stances are  not  only  gases,  but  gases  which  even 
by  the  greatest  cold  or  by  thousands  of  atmospheres 
of  pressure,  cannot  be  condensed  to  the  liquid  con- 
dition; yet  so  strong  is  the  tendency  of  carbon  to 
remain  solid  that  it  condenses  these  gases  around 
itself  in  ^very  organized  .substance  that  exists. 
Carbon  is  thus  the  solid  substratum  of  organized 
matter,  the  skeleton,  as  it  were,  of  every  organic 
form.  How  evidently,  then,  has  the  attributes  of 
infusibility  been  adapted  to  this  important  func- 
tion which  carbon  has  been  appointed  to  sub- 
serve !***** 

"  The  combustion  of  coal  in  one  or  the  other  of 
its  varieties,  is  the  great  source  qf  all  the  artificial 
heat  used  by  man.  Although  so  entirely  passive 
towards  atmospheric  agents  at  the  ordinary  tem- 
perature, yet  when  heated  to  redness  it  takes  fire 
and  combines  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air  with 
great  rapidity.  The  difficulty  experienced  in 
lighting  coal  is  deserving  of  attention.  In  order 
to  kindle  the  five  we  have  placed  on  the  bottom 
of  the  grate,  first  some  shavings,  then  some  char- 
coal, and  last  of  all  the  hard  anthracite  coal.  We 
can  readily  set  fire  to  the  shavings  with  a  match, 
and  they  in  their  turn  will  ignite  the  charcoal ; 
but  it.  requires  ' the  intense  heat  of  the  burning 
charcoal  to  ignite  the  anthracite.  Charcoal  will 
not  burn  unless  at  a  full  red-heat,  and  hard  coal 
requires  a  still  higher  temperature.    But  notice 


now  another  fact :  when  once  inflamed,  the  heat 
evolved  by  the  combination  of  the  carbon  with 
oxygen  i^  sufficient  to  sustain  the  temperature  at 
the  point  of  ignition.  Here,  again,  we  see  most 
admirably  illustrated  the  adaptation  of  the  pro- 
perties of  the  chemical  elements  to  entirely  dif- 
ferent ends.  In-  order  that  carbon  might  serve 
as  the  solid  substratum  of  all  organized  beings,  it 
was  necessary  that  it  should  be  made  unalterable 
by  the  air  within  the  limits  of  terrestrial  tempera- 
ture, but  at  the  same  time  the  economy  of  nature 
required  that  it  should  be  made  combustible,  that 
is  endowed  with  affinities  for  oxygen  ;  yet  these 
affinities  have  been  so  carefully  regulated,  that 
they  are  called  into  play  only  at  a  high  tempera- 
ture, and  are  thus  placed  entirely  under  the  con- 
trol of  man. 

"  Now  that  the  coal  is  in  violent  combustion, 
combining  rapidly  with  oxygen,  notice  that  it 
burns  entirely  without  flame.  We  have  here 
rapid  chemical  combination  with  all  the  phenomena 
of  active  burning,  and  yet  no  flame,  simply  be- 
cause flame  is  always  burning  gas,  and  in  a  hard 
coal  fire  it  is  not  a  gas,  but  a  highly  fixed  solid, 
that  is  burning.  Charcoal  and  anthracite  are 
almost  the  only  combustibles  which  burn  in  this 
way.  Most  others,  even  when  naturally  solid, 
are  converted  into  gases  at  a  high  temperature, 
and  therefore  burn  with  flame;  but  carbon  in  all 
its  forms,  when  uncombined,  persistently  retains 
its  solid  condition,  even  in  the  hottest  fire. 

"  Remark,  also,  that  this  combustion  is  attend- 
ed with  a  very  bright  white  light,  and  compare  it 
with  the  more  violent  combustion  of  hydrogen 
which  burns  with  a  flame  because  it  is  a  gas;  but 
this  flame  is  almost  invisible,  because  gases,  how- 
ever intensely  heated,  do  not  emit  a  bright  light. 
The  charcoal  burns  without  flame  because  it  is  a 
permanent  solid,  but  for  this  very  reason  it  emits 
a  great  amount  of  pure  white  light.  So  far,  at 
least,  as  ordinary  experience  extends,  white  light 
is  emitted  only  from  ignited  solid  matter.  There- 
fore neither  white  light  nor  flame  is  a  necessary 
concomitant  even  of  the  most  rapid  combustion, 
the  first  depending  solely  on  the  solid,  and  the 
last  on  the  aeriform  condition  of  the  burning  sub- 
stance. If,  as  in  the  burning  of  a  candle,  both 
flame  and  white  light  attend  the  process,  it  is  be- 
cause both  solid  and  aeriform  matter  are  there 
burning ;  and  when  we  come  to  examine  this 
phenomena  more  closely  we  shall  find  that  the  re- 
sult is  produced  by  a  most  beautiful  adaptation  of 
properties. 

"  Let  me  next  call  your  attention  to  the  import- 
ance of  the  infusibility  of  charcoal  in  connection 
with  its  use  as  fuel.  However  high  the  tempera- 
ture at  which  it  burns,  however  intense  the  fur- 
nace heat,  charcoal  never  loses  its  solid  condition, 
and  in  this  greatly  depends  its  application  for 
generating  heat.  Were  coal  fusible  even  at  a  very 
high  temperature,  it  would  melt  and  run  out  from 
our  grates  and  furnaces,  and  the  genial  fire  could 
not  as  now  have  been  localized  in  the  hearth. 
The  enjoyment  of  the  social  fireside  is  thus  closely 
connected  with  this  property  of  coal  and  charcoal. 

"  But  our  fire  is  slowly  burning  away,  and 
already  more  than  one  half  of  the  coal  has  been 
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consumed.  What  has  become  of  it?  Do  you 
point  to  the  ashes  ?  These  are  only  the  earthy 
■impurities,  which  are  more  or  less  mixed  with  the 
pure  carbon,  aod  constitute  but  a  small  fraction 
of  the  whole  mass  of  the  coal.  The  carbon  itself 
has  combined  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air  and 
formed  a  colourless  and  invisible  gas,  which  has 
escaped  by  the  chimney.  I  have  already  stated 
in  my  Lecture  on  Oxygen,  that  this  gas  has  acid 
qualities,  and  we  have  named  it  carbonic  acid. 
Reflect  now  on  the  importance  of  the  circumstance, 
that  this  compound  of  oxygen  and  carbon  is  aeri- 
form, and  consider  what  a  marked  evidence  of 
design  and  adaptation  is  to  be  found  in  the  very 
fact  that  the  products  of  ordinary  combustion  are 
invisible  gases,  which  ascend  our  chimneys  and 
are  wafted  away  by  the  currents  of  the  atmosphere. 
As  the  common  experience  is  confined  to  the 
burning  of  coal,  wood,  oil,  and  similar  combus- 
tibles, consisting  mainly  of  carbon  and  hydrogen, 
men  naturally  associate  with  smoke  the  idea  of  a 
gas,  and  are  apt  to  think  that  the  aeriform  condi- 
tion is  a  necessary  result  of  the  nature  of  things. 
But  it  is  not  so.  This  peculiar  provision  in  the 
case  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  is  an  exception  to 
the  general  rule.  The  two  combustible  elements 
which  are  most  closely  allied  to  carbon  in  all  their 
properties,  boron  and  silicon,  not  only  form  solids 
by  burning,  but  two  of  the  most  fixed  solids 
known  in  nature,  one  of  which,  silica,  constitutes 
at  least  one  half  of  the  rocky  crust  of  our  globe ; 
and  the  same  is  true  of  almost  all  the  other  com- 
bustible elements.  A  very  interesting  experiment 
in  illustration  of  this  fact  may  be  made  by  burn- 
ing a  piece  of  phosphorus  under  a  dry  glass  re- 
ceiver. The  smoke  of  phosphorus  is  solid,  and  it 
■will  fall  in  thick  white  flakes,  producing  within 
the  glass  the  appearance  of  a  miniature  snow- 
storm. Picture  to  yourself  the  desolation  which 
would  be  produced  were  the  order  of  nature  so 
far  changed  as  to  make  the  products  of  burning 
coal  like  those  of  burning  phosphorus.  Every 
furnace  would  become  a  volcano,  and  we  should 
soon  be  buried  beneath  the  smoke  of  our  own  fires. 
When,  now,  we  consider  that  a  special  provision 
has  been  made  in  the  case  of  that  substance  whose 
combustion  administers  to  our  wants  by  evolving 
heat  and  light,  what  evidence  does  it  open  to  us 
of  the  all-wise  forethought  of  the  Great  Ori- 
ginal 1" 

(To  be  coQtinned.) 

From  "  The  Family  Treasury." 

Tiliti  to  Holy  and  Historic  Places  in  Palestine. 

BY  PROFESSOR  PORTER. 
MOUNT  TABOR  AND   THE  VALLEY  OP  JEZREEL. 

Tabor  is  the  traditional  "  Mount  of  Transfigura- 
tion." Were  it  the  real  scene  of  that  wondrous 
event,  it  would  yield  in  interest  to  none  of  Pales- 
tine's "  Holy  Places."  But  the  tradition  is  ques- 
tionable, and  sacred  topography  is  altogether  op- 
posed to  it.  Yet  it  can  lay  claim  to  a  venerable 
antiquity,  for  Jerome,  in  the  fourth  century,  when 
making  his  pilgrimage  with  the  saintly  Paula, 
Bbys,  "  She  ascended  Tabor,  on  which  the  Lord 
was  transfigured."  Jerome's  words  and  monkish 
superstition  have  canonized  the  mountain. — 
Churches  have  been  built  upon  it,  pilgrimages 
have  been  made  to  it,  and  for  fifteen  centuries  it 
has  been  honoured  as  one  of  the  shrines  of  the 
iloly  Land. 

But  independent  of  apocryphal  tradition  and 
monkish  superstition,  Tabor  holds  rank  among 
Palestine's  celebrated  mountains.  Gilcad  and 
Pisgah,  Olivet  and  Carinel,  Tabor  and  Hermon, 
are  all  honoured  names  in  sacred  story.  In  olden 
days  of  Canaanitish  Baal-worship  Tabor  was  a 
"  high  place;"  and  the  Dorthern  tribes  appear,  in 


this  case  as  in  many  others,  to  have  forgotten  the 
divine  command,  "Ye  shall  utterly  destroy  all 
the  places  wherein  the  nations  which  ye  shall 
possess  served  their  gods,  upon  the  high  mountains, 
and  upon  the  hills.  (Deut.  xii.  2 ;  compare  2 
Kings  xvii.  9-12.)  They  appear  to  have  erected 
altars  and  images  upon  Tabor;  and  hencje  the 
force  and  pointedness  of  Hosea's  accusation  against 
the  priests  and  princes  of  Israel — "  Hear  ye  this, 
0  priests  ;  and  hearken,  ye  house  of  Israel ;  and 
give  ye  ear,  0  house  of  the  king;  for  judgment 
is  toward  you,  because  ye  have  been  a  snare  on 
Mizpeh,  and  a  net  spread  vpon  Tabor."  (v.  1.) 
The  people  were  there  deceived  and  insnared  by 
the  idolatrous  practices  of  their  leaders. 

And  Tabor  was  the  gathering-place  of  the 
northern  tribes  in  time  of  danger  or  war.  For 
this,  as  I  shall  show,  both  its  position  and  its 
natural  features  admirably  fitted  it.  Here  Deborah 
ordered  Barak  to  concentrate  his  army  to  oppose 
Sisera  :  "  Go  and  draw  toward  mount  Tabor,  and 
take  with  thee  ten  thousand  men  of  the  children 
of  Naphtali  and  of  the  children  of  Zebulun." 
(Judges  iv.  6.)  Here,  too,  some  of  Israel's  war- 
riors had  been  attacked  and  slain  by  the  host  of 
Midian,  before  Gideon's  victory.  Gideon  asked 
Zebah  and  Zalmuana,  "  What  manner  of  men 
were  they  whomi  y»*^9W  at  Tabor  ?  And  they 
answered.  As  thou  'aH,  so,  weje  they  :  each  one 
resembled  the  children  of  poking."  (Judges  viii. 
18.)  Even  before  the  coliquest,  it  would  seem 
that  the  great  lawgiver's  prophetic  eye  had  been 
fixed  upon  Tabor,  when  he  said  of  Zebulun  and 
Issachar,  "  They  shall  call  the  people  unto  the 
mountain;  there  they  shall  offer  sacrifices  of 
righteousness."  (Deut.  xxxiii.  19.) 

ASCENT  OF  TABOR. 

It  was  oi^^e  8th  of  May,  at  noon,  i^ik  flood  of 
glorious  sunshine,  I  first  approached  the  northern 
base  of  Tabor.  At  intervals,  during  the  two  pre- 
ceding days,  I  had  seen  it  from  the  heights  of 
Naphtali  and  the  banks  of  the  upper  Jordan. 
Now  that  it  was  before  me,  I  was  disappointed. 
There  is  nothing  of  majesty  in  its  elevation,  nor 
of  grandeur  in  its  scenery,  that  would  at  all  make 
it  rival  Hermon  or  Lebanon.  Its  shape  and  par- 
tial isolation  are  striking,  but  nothing  more.  The 
point  from  which  I  got  the  most  pleasing  view 
was  beside  the  ruins  of  Khan  et-Tujjar,  two  miles 
to  the  north.  The  intervening  ground  was  table- 
land, with  a  gently  undulating  surface,  and  belts 
of  plantation,  and  clumps  of  trees,  and  vistas  of 
green  turf  bordered  with  shrubbery,  like  an  Eng- 
lish park.  Over  it,  to  the  height  of  1200  feet  or 
more,  rose  Tabor ;  in  shape  a  segment  of  a  sphere ; 
its  sides  and  regularly  curved  top  all  sprinkled 
with  evergreen  oaks  and  terebinths.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly the  most  conspicuous  hill  in  Central 
Palestine — not  from  its  altitude,  for  there  are 
others  much  higher,  but  from  its  isolated  position, 
unique  shape,  and  unfading  verdure.  When  first 
seen  from  the  north,  as  I  saw  it,  its  curved  out- 
line break.t  the  dull  monotony  of  the  hills  of 
Galilee.  When  first  seen  from  the  south,  it  is 
still  more  imposing.  Then  it  swells  up  like  a  vast 
dome  from  the  plain  of  Esdraelon ;  and  in  the 
richness  of  its  foliage,  and  delicate  green  of  its 
forest  glades,  it  presents  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the 
brown  rocky  summits  of  Ephraim,  and  the  bare 
white  crowns  of  Judah. 

My  path  led  through  a  wide-spread  camp  of 
Nomads,  "children  of  the  cast,"  who  had'  come 
here  in  early  spring,  like  the  .Midianites  of  old, 
to  devour  the  luxuriant  pastures  of  Palestine. 
They  were  a  wild  and  a  lawless  race,  and  I  felt 
that  to  pass  them  in  safety  would  require  some 
little  tact.    I  rode  boldly  to  the  nearest  tent,  and 


asked  for  water.  A  large  bowl  of  milk  was  hande 
to  me  by  an  Arab  girl ;  bread,  too,  was  offered,  < 
which  I  ate  a  small  quantity.  I  was  now  the: 
guest,  under  their  protection,  freed  from  all  dai 
ger  of  attack  on  person  or  property.  I  demande 
a  guide,  or  rather  an  escort,  for  the  way  was  plai 
enough,  to  the  foot  of  Tabor.  The  girl  conducte 
me  to  the  tent  of  the  Sheikh,  which  was  pitche 
under  the  shade  of  a  noble  oak  tree.  He  was  m 
at  home;  but  his  son,  a  fine-looking  boy  of  som 
fifteen,  leaped  on  the  back  of  a  beautiful  mai 
that  stood  ready  saddled,  and,  seizing  the  spej 
which  was  stuck  in  the  ground  at  the  tent  doo 
told  me  to  follow  him.  , 

My  little  guide  led  me  to  the  western  base  ( 
Tabor,  within  sight  of  the  village  of  Deburiel 
which  nestles  in  a  quiet  nook  on  the  side  of  tl 
great  plain.  There  he  wheeled  round,  waved 
polite  adieu,  and  was  out  of  sight  in  a  momen 
I  turned  my  horse's  head  up  the  zigzag  path  thi 
leads  to  the  top  of  the  hill;  but  soon,  wearying  ( 
the  windings,  I  left  my  horse  in  charge  of  vn 
servant,  and  clambered  up  straight  to  thesummi'  * 
It  was  a  rash  act.  On  my  way  up  I  saw  sever; 
jackals,  and  heard  sundry  barks  and  growls  in  ti 
jungles  as  they  scampered  off,  which  made  a 
feel  somewhat  uncomfortable.  The  summit 
broad,  strewn  with  ruins,  and  covered  with  thicke 
of  dwarf  oak  and  prickly  shrubs.  I  entered 
narrow  opening,  and  was  proceeding  along  a  beate 
track,  when  I  was  startled  by  a  loud  snort;  an 
immediately  a  huge  boar,  with  head  down  an 
maine  erect,  brushed  passed  me,  and  was  followe 
by  a  sow  and  a  litter  of  young.  I  scarce  kne 
what  to  do.  The  place  was  quite  different  froi 
what  I  had  expected.  As  yet  I  could  see  notl 
ing  but  thickets  of  ilex  and  heaps  of  ruins, 
was  thirsty,  and  thirst  compelled  me  to  run  tl 
risk  of  more  encounters  with  the  denizens  of  tl 
jungle.  After  some  time  and  trouble,  I  discovere 
water  at  the  bottom  of  a  large  dark  vault  or  ci 
tern.  A  rude  staircase  once  led  down  the  sid 
but  it  was  now  in  a  great  measure  destroyed 
was  resolved,  however,  to  reach  in  some  way  tl 
tempting  fluid.  Holding  by  an  overhangin 
branch,  I  began  the  descent,  when  suddenly 
panther  bounded  out  from  an  obscure  corner,  am 
turning  round,  growled  at  me  from  the  opposi 
side.  I  could  do  nothing  except  look  steadily  r 
the  beautiful  but  dangerous  creature.  Graduali 
it  shrunk  back  from  my  gaze,  aad  at  length  di 
appeared  in  a  thicket.  I  was  a  good  deal  relievi 
when  I  heard  the  voice  of  my  servant,  and  sti 
more  so  when  he  came  up  and  handed  me  m 
gun. 

In  all  that  painful,  fearful  desolation  on  the  tc 
of  Tabor,  the  finger  of  God  was  visible.  Prophec 
was  fulfilled  before  my  eyes.  Every  object  I  sa 
was  an  eujblem  and  a  result  of  the  curse — ruin 
thorns  and  thistles,  wild  beasts,  a  deserted  stron| 
hold.  What  a  commentary  upon  the  words 
the  ancient  prophets  !     I  will  destroy  your  big 

places  I  will  make  your  cities  waste,  an 

bring  your  sanctuaries  into  desolation.  .  .  .  Vpc 
the  land  of  my  people  shall  come  up  thorns  an 
briars,  yea,  upon  all  the  houses  of  joy  in  the  jo\ 
ous  city ;  because  the  palaces  shall  be  forsaken 
the  multitude  of  the  city  shall  be  left;  the  for 
and  towers  shall  be  for  dens."  (Lev.  xxvi.  3( 
31 ;  Isa.  xxxii.  13,  14.) 


THE  RUINS. 

The  ruins  on  the  summit  of  Tabor  are  extei 
sive.  The  destroyer,  however,  has  dealt  so  heavil 
with  them,  and  they  are  so  overgrown  with  thorn, 
and  briars,  and  thistles,  that  any  minute  examin; 
tion  by  a  passing  traveller  is  impossible.  I  .spei 
the  whole  afternoon  exploring,  and  since  th 
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ime  I  spent  an  entire  day  among  them,  yet  I  was 
lot  satisfied. 

K    The  top  of  the  mount  is  a  level,  oval-shaped 
11  ,rea,  .about  a  mile  in  circuit.    Round  it  are  the 
'i4  iemains  of  a  massive  wall,  outside  which  is  a  moat 
liijiewn  in  the  rock.    The  foundations  of  the  wall 
re  colossal,  and  of  the  earliest  type  of  Jewish 
k  [lasonry.    Some  of  the  towers  are  much  more 
fasi  iecent;  and  one  gateway  still  standing  has 
m  lointed  Sarcenic  arch,  and  an  Arabic  inscription 
»« fating  that  the  fortress  was  built,  or  more  pro- 
■■  '[i|ab]y  rebuilt,  by  Abubekr,  brother  of  the  renown 
Saladin,  iu  the  year  a.  d.  1210.    Near  the 
buth-eastern  angle  I  saw  a  little  vault  in  which 
le  Latin  monks  from  Nazareth  celebrate  an  an- 
ual  mass,  in  honour  of  the  Transfiguration.  On 
t|ie  opposite  side  the  Greeks  have  their  altar  and 
inctuary,  and  are  in  the  habit,  I  was  informed, 
f  making  a  yearly  pilgrimage  to  the  spot  and 
pending  a  whole  day  on  the  summit.  But  during 
y  visits  to  Tabor,  the  mountain  was  absolutely 
sserted.    Not  a  human  being  was  there  ;  and 
ot  a  vestige  of  anything  like  a  permanent  abode 
man.    I  saw  dead  ashes  and  charred  sticks, 
ft  there  apparently  by  some  passing  traveller 
ke  myself.    I  was  not  even  so  fortunate  as  to 
eet  the  hermit  of  whom  Dean  Stanley  tells  such 
romantic  story;  but  if  the  panther  I  saw  was 
»at  which  is  said  to  have  been  the  constant  com- 
il(  mion  of  the  old  man,  I  fear  his  attempts  to  tame 
had  not  been  very  successful. 
The  top  of  Tabor  was  evidently  the  site  of  a 
ty  as  well  as  of  a  sanctuary  from  a  very  early 
;riod.    In  fact  its  strong  and  commanding  posi- 
frjlon  could  not  fail  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  war- 
ke  Canaanites.  The  city  was  allotted  to  Issachar 
Tosh.  xix.  22  ;)  and  it  continued  a  place  of  note, 
)tonly  throughout  the  whole  period  of  Jewish 
story,  but  down  to  the  close  of  the  Crusades. 
The  V  ew  from  Tabor  possesses  a  far  higher 
terest  for  the  Bible  student  and  the  Christian 
Igrim  than  its  hoary  and  desolate  ruins.    It  is 
le  of  those  wondrous  panoramas  which  time  can 
vcr  obliterate  from  the  memory ;  and  whose 
liking  features  and  vivid  colouring,  change  can 
3ver  dim.    The  notes  I  wrote  on  the  mount  are 
jfore  me,  but  they  are  scarcely  needed.    I  see 
e  landscape  now  as  I  saw  it  then.    On  the 
jrth,  Napbtali's  brown  peaks  running  in  a  serried 
dge  athwart  the  glowing  sky.    Further  to  the 
ght  a  little  corner  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  slum- 
lie#riiig  in  its  deep,  deep  bed,  and  the  glittering 
p  of  Hermon  towering  over  it  like  a  guardian 
igel.    On  the  east  the  long  purple  ridge  of 
ilead,  rising  like  a  colossal  wall  from  the  Jordan 
illey._   On  the  south  the  plain  of  Bsdraelon, 
alestine's  great  battle-field,  sweeping  round  the 
ise  of  the  mount,  and  extending  a  sea  of  verdure 
vay  to  the  hills  of  Samaria,  and  the  dark  ridge 
Carmel.    In  the  distance,  ranged  along  its  op- 
)site  side,  I  saw  dimly  the  isolated  hills  on  which 
ice  'stood  the  cities  of  Taanach,  Megiddo,  and 
jkneam  of  Carmel.    Directly  facing  me,  four 
lies  distant,  beyond  an  eastern  arm  of  the  plain, 
iSe  "the  hill  Moreh,"  a  gray,  treeless  ridge, 
ith  the  villages  of  Endor  and  Nain  upon  its  side, 
ver  its  left  shoulder  appeared  the  bare,  white 
I   p  of  Gilboa.  Westward  my  eye  wandered  along 
le  wooded  heights  of  Galilee  to  the  Great  Sea,  a 
ction  of  which  was  visible  beside  the  hold  pro- 
ontory  of  Carmel. 

Standing  on  this  spot  I  was  able  to  understand 
hy  Tabor  was  the  gathering-place  of  the  northern 

Jibes.    Connected  by  a  wooded  ridge  with  the 
ills  of  Galilee  and  mountains  of  Naphtali,  it  was 
ways  accessible  to  them ;  while  at  the  same  time 
stood  out  commanding  the  plain  of  Esdraelon. 
steep  sides  were  easily  defended,  and  its  broad 
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top  gave  ample  space  for  the  organization  of  a 
little  army  of  mountaineers.  The  plain  below  it 
was  the  centre  of  attraction  for  all  invaders.  Its 
pastures  tempted  the  nomads  of  Arabia;  its  firm 
flat  surface  attracted  the  chariots  and  horsemen 
of  Philistia,  Canaan,  and  Syria.  From  the  top 
of  Tabor  the  light  infantry  of  Israel  could  watch 
all  their  movements,  and  take  advantage  of  any 
fitting  opportunity  for  attack.  The  graphic  story 
of  Barak  and  Deborah  was  here  brought  vividly 
before  my  mind; — Barak  eagerly  watching  the 
advance  of  Sisera  across  the  plain  ;  while  Deborah, 
with  the  enthusiasm  of  a  patriot,  and  the  inspira- 
tion of  a  prophetess,  looked  and  prayed  to  heaven 
for  the  signal  to  attack.  At  lenu;th  her  eye  saw 
it,  and  she  cried:  "Up,  for  this  is  the  day  in 
which  the  Lord  hath  delivered  Sisera  into  thine 
hand  :  is  not  the  Lord  gone  out  before  thee  ?" 
(Judges  iv.  14.) 

The  sun  went  down,  and  deep  purple  shadows 
fell  upon  plain  and  valley.  The  wild  plaintive 
wail  of  jackals,  mingled  with  the  sharper  howl  of 
wolves,  warned  me  to  seek  safer  quarters.  I 
mounted  and  rode  slowly  down  to  Deburieh. 
Here  stood  the  Canaanitish  Daborath,  but  it  has 
long  since  disappeared,  and  the  only  remains  of 
antiquity  now  are  the  walls  of  a  mediseval  church 

(To  be  conclnded.) 
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From  "  The  Atlantic  Monthly." 

With  the  Birds. 

(Concluded  from  page  317.) 

There  is  a  certain  air  and  polish  about  her 
strain,  however,  like  that  in  the  vivacious  conver- 
sation of  a  well-bred  lady  of  the  world,  that  com- 
mands respect.  Her  maternal  instinct,  also,  is 
very  strong,  and  that  simple  structure  of  dead 
twigs  and  dry  grass  is  the  centre  of  much  anxious 
solicitude.  Not  long  since  while  strollins;  throue-h 
the  woods,  my  attention  was  attracted  to  a  small, 
densely  grown  swamp,  hedged  in  with  eglantine, 
brambles,  and  the  everlasting  smilax,  from  which 
proceeded  loud  cries  of  distress  and  alarm,  indi- 
cating that  some  terrible  calamity  was  threatening 
my  sombre-colored  minstreh  On  effecting  an 
entrance,  which,  however,  was  not  accomplished 
till  I  had  doffed  coat  and  hat,  so  as  to  diminish 
the  surface  exposed  to  the  thorns  and  brambles, 
and  looking  round  me  from  a  square  yard  of  terra 
firma,  I  found  myself  the  spectator  of  a  loathsome 
yet  fascinating  scene.  Three  or  four  yards  from 
me  was  the  nest,,  beneath  which,  in  long  festoons, 
rested  a  huge  black  snake;  a  bird  two  thirds 
grown,  was  slowly  disappearing  between  his  ex- 
panded jaws.  As  they  seemed  unconscious  of  my 
presence,  I  quietly  observed  the  proceedings.  By 
slow  degrees  he  compassed  the  bird  about  with  his 
elastic  mouth  ;  his  head  flattened,  his  neck  writhed 
and  swelled,  and  two  or  three  undulatory  move- 
ments of  his  glistening  body  finished  the  work. 
Then,  with  marvellcms  ease,  he  cautiously  raised 
himself  up,  his  tongue  flaming  from  his  mouth 
the  while,  curved  over  the  nest,  and,  with  wavy, 
subtle  motions,  explored  the  interior.  I  can  con- 
ceive of  nothing  more  overpoweringly  terrible  to 
an  unsuspecting  family  of  birds  than  the  sudden 
appearance  above  their  domicile  of  the  head  and 
neck  of  this  arch-enemy.  It  is  enough  to  petrify 
the  blood  in  their  veins.  Not  finding  the  object 
of  his  search,  he  came  streaming  down  from  the 
nest  to  a  lower  limb,  and  commenced  extending 
his  researches  in  other  directions  sliding  stealthily 
through  the  branches,  bent  on  capturing  one  of 
the  parent  birds.  That  a  legless,  wingless  crea- 
ture should  move  with  such  ease  and  rapidity 
where  only  birds  and  squirrels  are  considered  at 
home,  lifting  himself  up,  letting  himself  down, 
running  out  on  the  yielding  boughs,  and  travers- 


ing  with  marvellous  celerity  the  whole  length 
and  breadth  of  the  thicket,  was  truly  surprising. 
One  thinks  of  the  great  myth,  of  the  Tempter  and 
the  "  cause  of  all  our  woe,"  and  wonders  if  the 
arch  one  is  not  now  playing  off  some  of  his  pranks 
before  him.  Whether  we  call  it  snake  or  devil 
matters  little.  I  could  but  admire  his  terrible 
beauty,  however,  his  black,  shining  folds,  his 
easy,  gliding  movement,  head  erect,  eyes  glisten- 
ing, tongue  playing  like  subtile  flame,  and  the 
invisible  means  of  his  almost  winged  locomotion. 

The  parent  birds,  in  the  mean  while,  kept  up 
the  most  agonizing  cry, — at  times  fluttering  fu- 
riously aboufcthe  pursuer,  and  actually  laying  hold 
of  his  tail  with  their  beaks  and  claws.    On  being 
thus  attacked,  the  snake  would  suddenly  double 
upon  himself  and  follow  his  own  body  back,  thus 
executing  astrategic  movement  that  at  first  seemed 
almost  to  paralyze  his  victim  and  place  her  within 
his  o;rasp.    Not  quite,  however.    Before  his  jaws 
could  close   upon  the  coveted  prize  the  bird 
would  tear  herself  away,  and,  apparently  faint 
and  sobbing,  retire  to  a  higher  'branch.  His 
reputed  powei-s  of  fascination  availed  him  little, 
though  it  is  possible  that  a  more  timid  and  less 
combative  bird  might  have  been  held  by  the 
fatal  spell.    Presently,  as  he  came  gliding  down 
the  slender  body  of  a  leaning  alder,  his  attention 
was  attracted  by  a  slight  movement  of  my  armj 
eyeing  me  an  instant,  with  that  crouching,  utter 
motionless  gaze,  which  I  believe  only  snakes 
can  assume,  he  turned  quickly, — a  feat  which 
necessitated  something  like  crawling  0V-;rhis  own 
body, — and  glided  off  through  the  branches,  evi- 
dently recognizing  in  me  a  representative  of  the 
ancient  parties  he  once  so  cunningly  ruinei.  A  few 
moments  after,  as  he  lay,  carelessly  disposed  in  the 
top  of  a  rank  alder,  trying  to  look  as  much  like  a 
crooked  branch  as  his  supple,  shining  form  would 
admit,  the  old  vengeance  overtook  him.    I  exer- 
cised my  prerogative,  and  a  well  directed  missile 
in  the  shape  of  a  stone,  brought  him  looping  and 
writhing  to  the  ground.    After  I  had  completed 
his  downfall,  and  quiet  had  beenjpartially  restored, 
a  half-fledged  member  of  the  household  came  out 
from  his  hiding  place,  and,  jumping  upon  a  de- 
cayed branch,  chirped  vigorously,  no  doubt  in 
celebration  of  the  victory.    What  the  emotions  of 
the  patent  birds  were,  on  seeing  their  destroyer's 
head  so  thoroughly  bruised,  and  a  part  of  their 
little  ones  at  least  spared  to  them,  I  can  only 
conjecture ;  but  I  imagined  the  news  spread 
immediately,  and  that  my  praises  as  the  deliverer 
were  sung  in  that  neighborhood  ever  after. 

Till  the  middle  of  July  there  is  a  general  equili- 
brium; the  tide  stands  poised;  the  holiday-spirit 
is  unabated.  But  as  the  harvest  ripens  beneath 
the  long,  hot  days,  the  melody  gradually  ceases. 
The  young  are  out  of  the  nest  and  must  be  cared 
for,  and  the  moulting  season  is  at  hand.  After 
the  cricket  has  commenced  to  drone  his  monoto- 
nous refrain  beneath  /our  window,  you  will  not 
till  another  season,  hear  the  wood-thrush  in  all 
his  matchless  eloquence.  The  bobolink  has  be- 
come careworn  and  fretful,  and  blurts  out  snatches 
of  his  song  between  his  scolding  and  upbraiding, 
as  you  approach  thevicinity  of  his  nest,  oscillating 
between  anxiety  for  his  brood  and  solicitude  for 
his  musical  reputation.  Some  of  the  sparrows 
still  sing,  and  occasionally  across  the  hot  fields, 
from  a  tall  tree  in  the  edge  of  the  forest,  comes 
the  rich  note  of  the  scarlet  tanager.  This  tropi- 
cal-colored bird  loves  the  hottest  weather,  and  I 
hear  him  more  in  dog-days  than  at  any  other  time. 

The  remainder  of  the  summer  is  the  carnival 
of  the  swallows  and  flycatchers.  Flies  and  in- 
sects, to  any  amount,  are  to  be  had  for  the 
catching ;  and  the  opportunity  is  well  improv- 
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ed.  See  that  sombre,  ashen-colored  pewee  on 
yonder  branch.  A  true  sportsman  he,  who  never 
takes  his  game  at  rest,  but  always  on  the  wing. 
You  vagrant  fly,  you  purblind  moth,  beware  how 
you  come  within  his  range  !  Observe  his  attitude 
You  might  think  him  studying  the  atmosphere  or 
the  light,  for  he  has  an  air  of  contemplation  and 
not  of  watchfulness.  But  step  closer;  observe 
the  curious  movement  of  his  head,  his  "  eye  in  a 
fine  frenzy  rolling,  glancing  from  heaven  to  earth, 
from  earth  to  heaven."  His  sight  is  microscopic 
and  his  aim  sure.  Quick  as  thought  he  has  seized 
his  victim  and  is  back  to  his  perch.  There  is 
no  strife,  no  pursuit, — one  fell  swoop  and  the  mat- 
ter is  ended.  That  little  sparrow,  as  you  will  ob- 
serve, is  less  skilled.  It  is  the  socialis,  and-he 
finds  his  subsistence  properly  in  various  seeds  and 
the  larvae  of  insects,  though  he  occasionally  has 
higher  aspirations,  and  seeks  to  emulate  the  pewee, 
commencing  and  ending  his  career  as  a  flycatcher 
by  an  awkward  chase  after  a  beetle  or  "  miller." 
He  is  hunting  around  in  the  grass  now,  I  suspect, 
with  the  desire  to  indulge  this  favorite  whim. 
There  ! — the  opportunity  is  afforded  him.  Away 
goes  a  little  cream-colored  meadow-moth  in  the 
most  tortuous  course  he  is  capable  of,  and  away 
goes  socialis  in  pursuit.  The  contest  is  quite  com- 
ical, though  I  dare  say  it  is  serious  enough  to  the 
moth.  The  chase  continues  for  a  few  yards,  when 
there  is  a  sudden  rushing  to  cover  in  the  grass, 
— then  a  taking  to  wing  again,  when  the  search 
has  become  too  close,  and  the  moth  has  recovered 
his  wind.  Socialis  chirps  angrily,  and  is  deter- 
mined not  to  be  beaten.  Keeping,  with  the 
slightest  effort,  upon  the  heels  of  the  fugitive,  he 
is  ever  on  the  point  of  halting  to  snap  him  up, 
but  never  quite  does  it, — and  so,  between  disap- 
pointment and  expectation,  is  soon  disgusted,  and 
returns  to  pursue  his  more  legitimate  means  of 
subsistence  ! 

In  striking  contrast  to  this  serio-comic  strife  of 
the  sparrow  and  the  moth,  is  the  pigeon-hawk's 
pursuit  of  the  sparrow  or  the  goldfinch.  It  is  a 
race  of  surprising  speed  and  agility.  It  is  a  test 
of  wing  and  wind.  Every  muscle  is  taxed,  and 
every  nerve  strained.  Such  cries  of  terror  and 
consternation  on  the  part  of  the  bird,  tacking 
to  the  right  and  left,  and  making  the  most  des 
perate  efforts  to  escape,  and  such  silent  determina- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  hawk,  pressing  the  bird  so 
closely,  flashing  and  turning  and  timing  his  move- 
ments with  those  of  the  pursued  as  accurately  and 
as  inexorably  as  if  the  two  constituted  one  body, 
excite  a  feeling  of  deep  interest.  You  mount  the 
fence  or  rush  out  of  your  way  to  see  the  issue. 
The  only  salvation  for  the  bird  is  to  adopt  the 
tactics  of  the  moth,  seeking  instantly  the  cover  of 
some  tree,  bush,  or  hedge,  where  its  smaller  size 
enables  it  to  move  about  more  rapidly.  These 
pirates  are  aware  of  this,  and  therefore  prefer  to 
take  their  prey  by  one  fell  swoop.  You  may  see 
one  of  them  prowling  through  an  orchard,  with 
the  yellowbirds  hovering  about  him,  crying,  pi-ty, 
pi-ti/,  in  the  most  desponding  tone  ;  yet  he  seems 
not  to  regard  them,  knowing,  as  do  they,  that  in 
the  close  brtinches  they  are  as  safe  as  if  in  a  wall  of 
adamant. 

August  is  the  month  of  the  high  sailing  hawks. 
The  hen-hawk  is  the  most  noticeable.  He  likes 
the  haze  and  the  calm  of  these  long,  warm  days. 
He  ijj  a  bird  of  leisure,  and  seems  always  at  his 
ease.  How  beautiful  and  majestic  are  his  move 
ments !  So  selfpoised  and  easy,  such  an  entire 
absence  of  haste,  such  a  magnificent  amplitude 
of  circles  and  spirals,  such  a  haughty,  imperial 
grace,  and,  oocasioaally,  such  daring  sorial  uvolu 
tions ! 

With  slow,  leisurely  movement,  rarely  vibtatiog 


his  pinions,  he  mounts  and  mounts  in  an  ascending 
spiral  till  he  appears  a  mere  speck  against  the 
summer  sky;  then,  if  the  mood  seizes  him,  with 
wings  half-closed,  like  a  bent  bow,  he  will 
cleave  the  air  almost  perpendicularly,  as  if  intent 
on  dashing  himself  to  pieces  against  the  earth ;  but 
on  Hearing  the  ground,  he  suddenly  mounts  again 
on  broad,  expanded  wing,  as  if  rebounding  upon 
the  air,  and  sails  leisurely  away.  It  is  the  subli- 
mest  feat  of  the  season.  One  holds  his  breath  till 
he  sees  him  rise  again.  Sometimes  a  squirrrel  or 
bird  or  an  unsuspecting  barn.-fowl  is  scathed  and 
withered  beneath  this  terrible  visitation. 

If  inclined  to  a  more  gradual  and  less  precipi- 
tous descent,  he  fixes  his  eye  on  some  distant  point 
in  the  earth  beneath  him,  and  thither  bends  his 
course.  He  is  still  almost  meteoric  in  his  speed 
and  boldness.  You  see  his  path  down  the  heavens, 
straight  as  a  line ;  if  near,  you  hear  the  rush  of  his 
wings;  his  shadow  hurtles  across  the  fields,  and 
in  an  instant  you  see  him  quietly  perched  upon 
some  low  tree  or  decayed  stub  in  a  swamp  or  mea- 
dow, with  reminiscences  of  frogs  and  mice  stirring 
in  his  maw. 

When  the  south  wind  blows,  it  is  a  study  to  see 
three  or  four  of  these  air-kings  at  the  head  of  the 
valley  far  up  toward  the  mountain,  balancing  and 
oscillating  upon  the  strong  current :  now  quite  sta- 
tionary, except  a  slight  tremulous  motion  like  the 
poise  of  a  rope-dancer,  then  rising  and  falling  in 
long  undulations,  and  seemingto  resign  themselves 
passively  to  the  wind;  or,  again,  sailing  high 
and  level  far  above  the  mountain's  peak, — 
no  bluster  and  haste,  but,  as  stated,  occasionally 
a  terrible  earnestness  and  speed.  Fire  at  him  as 
he  sails  overhead,  and,  unless  wounded  badly,  he 
will  not  change  his  course  or  gait. 

His  flight  is  a  perfect  picture  of  repose  in  mo- 
tion. He  might  sleep  or  dream  in  that  level, 
effortless,  aimless  sail.  It  strikes  the  eye  as  more 
surprising  than  the  flight  of  the  pigeon  and  swal- 
low even,  in  that  the  effort  put  forth  is  so  uniform 
and  delicate  as  to  escape  observation,  giving  to  the 
movement  an  air  of  bouyancy  and  perpetuity,  the 
effluence  of  power  rather  than  the  conscious  appli- 
cation of  it. 

The  calmness  and  dignity  of  this  hawk,  when 
attacked  by  crows  or  the  king-bird,  are  well  wor- 
thy of  him.  He  seldom  deigns  to  notice  his  noisy 
and  furious  antagonists,  but  deliberately  wheels 
about  in  that  aerial  spiral,  and  mounts  and  mounts 
till  his  pursuers  grow  dizzy  and  return  to  earth 
again.  It  is  quite  original,  this  mode  of  getting 
rid  of  an  unworthy  opponent,  rising  to  heights 
where  the  braggart  is  dazed  and  bewildered  and 
loses  his  reckoning  !  I  am  not  sure  but  it  is  wor- 
thy of  imitation.  ' 

But  summer  wanes,  and  autumn  approaches. 
The  songsters  of  the  seedtime  are  silent  at  the 
reaping  of  the  harvest.  Other  minstrels  take  up 
the  strain.  It  is  the  heyday. of  insect  life.  The 
day  is  canopied  with  musical  sound.  All  the 
songs  of  the  spring  and  summer  appear  to  be 
floating,  softened  and  refined,  in  the  upper  air. 
The  birds,  in  a  new,  but  less  holiday  suit,  turn 
their  faces  southward.  The  swallows  flock  and  go; 
the  bobolinks  flock  and  go;  silently  and  unobserv- 
ed, the  thrushes  go.  Autumn  arrives,  bringing 
finches,  warblers,  spajrows,  and  kinglets  from  the 
North.  Silently  the  procession  passes.  Yonder 
hawk,  sailing  puacefully  away  till  he  is  lost  in  the 
horizon,  is  a  symbol  of  the  closing  season  and  the 
departing  birds. 


The  want  of  resignation,  and  perfect  acquies- 
cence in  the  will  of  God,  is  one  of  the  principal 
sources  of  the  unhappiness  of  which  we  constantly 
Romplaio. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Civilization  and 

Improvement  of  the  Indians. 

To  the  Yearly  Meeting  : — The  Committee  foi 
the  gradual  civilization  and  improvement  of  the 
Indian  natives,  report: 

That  the  same  Friends  who  tad  charge  of  th( 
Farm  and  School  at  Tunessassa  last  year,  con 
tinue  to  have  the  care  of  them.  The  Summei 
Session  of  the  School  was  attended  by  15  children 
11  girls  and  4  boys.  During  the  Winter  Term 
there  were  25  pupils,  21  girls  and  4  boys,  varyinj 
in  age  from  10  to  15  years.  There  were  applies 
tions  for  the  admission  of  10  others,  who  couli 
not  be  accommodated  for  want  of  room.  Thei 
conduct,  both  in  and  out  of  School,  has  been  or 
derly  ;  there  having  been  less  difficulty  in  manag 
ing  them  than  usual,  and  their  progress  in  learn 
ing  has  been  generally  satisfactory.  In  the  inter 
vals  of  School,  as  heretofore,  the  large  girls  assis 
in  the  daily  business  of  the  house,  and  the  boy 
are  employed  in  work  adapted  to  their  strength 
A  portion  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  is  read  to  then 
every  morning,  and  the  New  Testament  is  use( 
daily  in  the  School  as  a  reading  book.  The  famil; 
assemble  for  Divine  worship  on  First  and  Fiftll 
days ;  and  the  conduct  of  the  children  on  thes 
occasions  is  generally  becoming. 

A  female  Friend,  who  feels  a  deep  interest 
the  improvement  of  the  Indians,  and  who  hg 
several  times  believed  it  required  of  her  to  resid 
at  Tunessassa,  has  been,  within  the  last  year,  ver 
acceptably  an  inmate  of  the  family  there,  and  use 
fully  employed  in  visiting  the  Indians  in  thei 
houses,  endeavoring  to  promote  habits  of  cleanli 
ness  and  industry,  and  instructing  them  in  house 
hold  duties.  The  improvement  of  many  of  ther 
in  these  respects  has  been  encouraging;  and  it 
hoped  the  attention  to  the  order  of  their  house 
shown  by  some  of  the  Indian  women,  will  have 
beneficial  effect  upon  others.  We  believe,  als<< 
that  the  training  in  household  duties,  received  b 
the  female  scholars  while  attending  the  School 
Tunessassa,  may  have  a  very  useful  influence  upa 
their  parents  when  they  return  to  their  homes, 
it,  do  doubt,  will  upon  themselves  when  they  bl 
come  housekeepers. 

By  way  of  information,  it  may  be  stated  thi 
the  Farm  belonging  to  the  Yearly  Meeting  coi 
sists  of  about  693  acres.  It  is  located  in  Sout 
Valley  Township,  Cattaraugus  County,  New  Yorl 
and  adjoins  the  Indian  Allegheny  Reservatiot 
One  hundred  acres  of  it  are  under  cultivation 
the  remainder  is  mostly  quite  hilly,  and  covere 
with  timber,  a  greater  part  of  which  is  hemlocl 
The  valley  land  is  of  pretty  good  quality,  an 
yields  grass  abundantly;  that  on  the  hills  is  n« 
so  good.  The  frame  dwelling-house  is  capable 
accommodating  a  family  of  about  thirty  personi 
and  is  pleasantly  located  near  Tunessassa  Creel 
which  runs  through  the  tract,  and  gives  the  nan 
to  the  locality.  There  js  also  a  grist  and  saw-mi 
upon  the  premises,  which  are  an  accommodatio 
to  the  natives  in  the  vicinity. 

The  product  of  the  farm,  during  the  past  yea 
has  been  about  an  average  one,  and  the  crops 
the  Indians  are  represented  as  being  general 
pretty  good,  considering  the  imperfect  manner  i 
which  some  of  them  are  tended.  A  large  numbi 
of  hemlock  logs  have  been  cut  and  placed  in  tl 
mill-race  by  persons  employed  for  the  purpos 
which,  it  is  supposed,  may  yield  50,000  feet 
lumber.    The  stock  of  cows  and  sheep  has  bet 
reduced,  during  the  past  year,  by  the  seizure 
two  of  the  former,  and  twenty-nine  of  the  latte 
by  the  collector  of  bounty  taxes  levied  in  Catt 
raugus  county.    The  tax  upon. the  Yearly  M^e 
ing's  property  amounted  to  8180 — the  cows,  ax 
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eep  were  sold  at  public  sale  for  about  tbe  amount 
the  demand.  Within  the  past  year  there  have 
en  two  freshets  in  the  Allegheny  river,  which 
ive  caused  much  destruction  of  property.  The 
le  last  month  carried  away  the  boat  and  part  of 
e  rope  at  the  ferry  belonging  to  the  Committee : 
so  a  portion  of  the  banks  of  the  mill-race.  It 
iw  supposed  that  it  will  require  $150  to  $200  to 

pair  the  damages  from  both  freshets, 
rii  As  many  Friends  may  not  be  familiar  with  the 
st  and  present  condition  of  the  Seneca  Nation 
iijii  Indians,  or  the  extent  of  the  tracts  occupied  by 
jfliti  em,  it  may  be  interesting  to  them  to  be  informed 
at  the  Allegheny  Reservation  extends  about 
Tlii  irty-five  miles,  along  both  sides  of  the  Allegheny 
cer,  in  Cattaraugus  county,  New  York,  begin- 
ng  at  the  Pennsylvania  State  line.    It  is  of  an 
erage  width  of  rather  more  than  one-half  a  mile 
each  side  of  the  river,  and  coptains,  it  is  said, 
rty-two  square  miles,  which  is  equal  to  twenty- 
s  thousand,  six  hundred  and  eighty  acres.  A 
nsiderable  portion  of  the  bottom  land,  near  the 
cer,  is  under  cultivation,  and  is  generally  of 
od  quality.    Most  of  the  hill  land  is  uncleared, 
d  is  not  considered  so  good  for  tillage.  Many 
the  houses  occupied  by  the  Indians  are  com- 
tlie  -table  frame  buildings,  containing  most  of  the 
Jinary  articles  of  furniture  j  others  are  made  of 
;s,  or  rough  boards,  and  are  not  so  well  furnish- 
Some  of  their  farms  are  pretty  well  cultivated 
d  fenced ;  but  it  would  be  greatly  to  the  interest 
many  of  the  occupants  if  more  attention  was 
ven  to  keeping  up  the  fences  and  clearing  their 
tliipd  from  underbrush.    The  United  States  An- 
lity,  amounting  to  $11,605.45,  in  money,  is 
nually  divided  among  the  Senecas  by  an  officer 
pointed  for  the  purpose.   They  have,  also,  once 
pear,  goods  furnished  them  to  the  value  of  abgut 
;hty  cients  each. 

By  the  census  taken  in  the  Fifth  month  last, 
order  to  distribute  the  annuities,  the  number 
Senecas  on  the  Reservation,  including  the  de- 
endants  of  Corn  Planter,  was  847,  viz  :  220  men, 
5  women,  and  392  children.  It  was  estimated 
ere  were  150  of  another  tribe  residing  among 
em,  making  the  whole  population  997.  Their 
imber  has  increased  about  209  in  20  years, 
lie  total  number  of  families  is  nearly  180.  It  is 
,j,  ited  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools 
at  there  are  356  children,  between  four  and 
renty-one  years,  who  are  considered  of  suitable 
;e  to  go  to  school. 

The  New  York  and  Erie  Railroad  runs  through 
ore  than  one-third  of  the  north-eastern  portion 
the  Reservation ;  and  the  Atlantic  and  Great 
Western  branches  from  that  road,  and  passes 
rough  nearly  one-third  more  of  it.    There  are 
X  stations  within  its  limits.   The  Seneca  nation 
[j(  :anted  to  these  corporations  the  right  of  way  to 
tract  six  rods  wide  for  $5,714.    Fifty  acres  of 
nd,  additional,  have  been  granted  to  the  New 
ork  and  Erie  Road,  upon  which  they  are  pre- 
[j  iring  to  erect  machine  shops,  depots  and  other 
lildings,  also  numerous  sideings.  A  large  num- 
IV  of  houses  have  been  built  near  the  junction 
these  roads,  and  constitute  the  village  of  Sala- 
anca,  which  is  estimated  to  contain  five  or  six 
ndred  white  inhabitants,  many  of  whom  are 
ployed  in  an  extensive  barrel  factory  near  by. 
esides  this  village,  there  are  a  large  number  of 
louses  situated  a  short  distance  from  it,  and  along 
e  railroad,  containing,  perhaps,  nearly,  as  many 
ore  whites,  most  of  whom  are  Irish  labourers  on 
roads.    There  is  reason  to  believe  there  are 
re  whites  than  Indians  on  this  Reservation ; 
Itiey  are,  however,  confined  almost  entirely  to  a 
Jpace  of  'three  or  four,  miles  on  the  north-eastern 
Mofit. 


The  Seneca  Nation  of  Indiana  own  two  other 
large  tracts  of  land,  occupied,  respectively,  by  the 
Cattaraugus  and  Tonowanda  tribes; — that  of  the 
former  contains  21,680  acres,  and  that  of  the 
latter,  12,800  acres.  A  tract  in  Warren  county, 
Pennsylvania,  on  the  Allegheny  river,  about  four 
miles  south  of  the  State  line,  containing  about 
640  acres,  is  occupied  by  the  descendants  of  the 
celebrated  chief.  Corn  Planter,  to  whom  it  was 
given  by  the  State  of  Penn.sylvania,  for  services 
rendered  by  him  in  the  Revolutionary  war.  His 
descendants,  being  Senecas,  have  also  a  right  in 
ithe  lands  belonging  tn  the  nation.  The  nation 
also  own  a  tract  of  640  acres  at  Oil  Spring,  New 
York,  upon  which  no  Indians  reside. 

The  Cattaraugus  Reservation  lies  along  the 
Cattaraugus  creek,  and  includes  parts  of  Erie, 
Cattaraugus  and  Chautauque  counties.  It  has  a 
population  of  about  1,550  Indians;  647  of  whom 
are  children.  Five  hundred  and  seventy-seven  of 
these  are  stated,  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Schools,  of  suitable  age  to  go  to  school.  The  land 
of  this  Reservation  is  represented  to  be  some  of  the 
best  in  the  State.  A  large  part  of  it  is  cleared  and 
fenced,  and  some  of  the  farms  are  very  well  culti- 
vated. Many  of  the  dwelling-houses  are  good, 
commodious  buildings,  comfortably  furnished  ; 
and  the  grounds  around  some  of  them  are  neatly 
laid  out.  The  whole  appearance  of  the  thickly- 
settled  portion  indicates  a  thriving,  industrious 
community. 

On  both  Reservations  there  are  places  of  wor- 
ship comfortably  furnished  ;  those  at  Cattaraugus 
are  quite  expensive  structures,  capable  of  seating 
some  hundreds  of  persons.  They  are  occupied  by 
Presbyterian,  Methodist,  and  Baptist  congrega- 
tions. A  Council-house  has  recently  been  erected 
at  Cattaraugus  by  Indian  mechanics,  at  a  cost  to 
the  nation  of  $2,500.  There  is  also  an  Orphan 
Asylum,  with  accommodations  for  fifty  or  sixty 
pupils.  It  was  established  as  a  home  for  the  pro- 
tection, care,  and  education  of  orphans  and  desti^ 
tute  children  from  any  of  the  Indian  tribes  located 
in  New  York.  It  is  conducted  in  an  economical, 
yet  efficient  manner ;  the  children  being  required 
to  assist  in  the  work  of  both  farm  and  family.  It 
is  managed  by  Trustees,  six  of  whom  are  Indians 
and  six  are  whites.  The  cost  of  the  establishment 
was  mostly  defrayed  by  appropriations  of  the 
Legislature  of  New  York,  although  assistance  was 
derived  from  private  sources.  An  appropriation 
is  made  annually  for  its  support  by  the  State 
Legislature,  also  by  the  Indian  Department  of  the 
United  States  ;  the  remainder  of  the  annual  ex- 
penses are  principally  defrayed  by  individual  con- 
tributions. An  Agricultural  Society  is  sustained 
at  Cattaraugus,  composed  of  members  from  vari- 
ous tribes.  Its  annual  fairs  are  represented  as 
being  well  attended;  audits  exhibitions  of  cattle, 
produce,  &c.,  very  creditable. 

The  Indians  residing  on  this  and  the  Allegheny 
Reservation,  with  the  descendants  of  Corn  Planter, 
formed,  in  1848,  a  constitutional  government,  and 
abandoned  that  of  the  chiefs.  Recently,  from  vari- 
ous causes,  unexplained  there  has  been  some  unset- 
tlement  among  them  respecting  their  political  af- 
fairs, which,  it  is  hoped,  may,  sCion  pass  away. 

Many  of  the  Indians  still  adhere  to  the  religion, 
and  some  of  the  habits  of  their  forefathers,  although 
a  large  and  increasing  number  profess  Christianity, 
and  appear  more  or  less  influenced  by  the  change 
in  their  views. 

The  Legislature  of  New  York  has  acted  in  a 
very  liberal  spirit  towards  the  Indians  within  the 
limits  of  the  State,  by  the  passage  of  laws  designed 
to  prevent  depredations  upon  them ;  also  by  ap- 
propriating funds  for  building  school-houses,  and 
the  support  of  schools;  the  encouragement  of 


agriculture ;  and  maintenance  of  orphan  and  des- 
titute children,  without  requiring  the  payment  of 
taxes  of  any  kind. 

Notwithstanding  the  many  discouragements 
which  have  attended  the  concern  to  benefit  these 
poor  people,  it  is  satisfactory  and  encouraging  to 
know,  that  many  of  the  most  capable  and  enter- 
prising men  on  both  Reservations,  received  their 
education  in  the  schools  taught  by  Friends,  and 
ascribe  their  success  in  life  to  the  principles  and 
habits  thus  imbibed  in  their  youth.  A  visit  was 
paid  by  three  of  our  number,  in  the  fifth  month 
last,  to  both  of  the  Reservations,  also  the  descen- 
dants of  Corn  Planter,  and  from  their  interesting 
report  much  herein  communicated  is  taken.  The 
principal  men  were  found  to  retain  a  very  grate- 
ful sense  of  the  kindness  and  important  help 
which  they  had  received  from  Friends.  Their 
expressions,  both  in  public  and  in  private,  of  the 
obligations  they  felt  on  these  accounts,  were  quite 
afi"ccting. 

As  illustrating  the  changes  which  have  taken 
place  in  public  sentiment  since  Friends  commenc- 
ed their  efforts  in  behalf  of  the^New  York  Indians, 
it  should  be  remembered,  that  there  were  then  no 
schools  among  them,  and  the  feelings  of  the  ciDm- 
munity  were  so  much  opposed  to  their  establish- 
ment, that  the  Friend  who  was  engaged  in  teach- 
ing one  on  the  Allegheny  Reservation,  in  the  year 
1820,  had  his  school-house  taken  possession  of  da- 
ring his  temporary  absence  from  the  settlement, 
and  was  threatened  with  violence,  if  he  persevered 
in  his  endeavors  to  instruct  the  children.  Now, 
there  are  upon  that  Reservation  six  school  dis- 
tricts, in  all  of  which  are  good  school-houses. 
The  whole  number  of  scholars  registered  in  the 
teachers'  books  for  the  Summer  term,  last  year, 
was  173  ;  and  the  average  attendance  98.  So 
that  with  those  taught  at  Friends'  schools,  about 
198  received  more  or  less  instruction  during  that 
period.  The  Cattaraugus  Reservation  is  divided 
into  9  school  districts,  in  7  of  which  are  good 
school-houses  ;  in  the  others,  the  houses  are  not 
comfortable,  except  for  the  Summer  term.  The 
whole  number  of  scholars  registered  was  348,  and 
the  average  attendance  was  213.  The  schools  are 
taught  about  thirty-six  weeks  in  the  year,  and 
some  of  them  are  attended  by  a  few  white  children. 
On  Corn  Planter's  tract,  there  is  a  very  good 
school-house,  in  which  a  school  was  taught,  until 
recently,  by  a  young  Indian  woman.  It  is  now 
temporarily  suspended.  The  brother  of  this  young 
woman,  a  very  intelligent  man,  also  conducts  a 
school  on  the  Allegheny  Reservation,  and  is  con- 
sidered a  good  teacher.  In  a  letter  to  one  of  our 
number,  the  Superintendent  of  Indian  Schools 
says  :  "  The  best  teachers  are  sought  after  ifor 
these  schools,  though  the  limited  amount  of  funds 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Superintendent  for 
their  support,  is  not  sufficient  to  pay  such  salaries 
as  their  talents  for  teaching  would  command  else- 
where. Some  of  them  have  been  offered  desira- 
ble positions  as  teachers,  with  large  salaries';  but  an 
ardent  attachment  to  their  pupils,  and  a  desire  to 
do  them  and  the  people  good,  induce  them  to 
forego  their  own  pecuniary  advantages  and  per- 
sonal comfort,  and  continue  their  labor  and  self- 
denial,  to  educate  tbe  remnant  of  a  race  that  is 
fast  passing  away."  In  his  last  Annual  Report, 
the  Superintendent  again  says  :  "  It  is  a  source  of 
gratification  and  encouragement  to  observe  a  taste 
for  reading  cultivated  by  those  who  are  and  have 
been  pupils  in  these  Indian  schools.  They  take 
regularly  newspapers  and  magazines,  purchase  and 
borrow  many  books,  seek  earnestly  for  information, 
and  take  a  decided  interest  in  the  current  news  of 
the  day,  and  the  affairs  of  the  nation  generally." 

Of  latter  years,  the  Committee  have  confined 
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tlieir  attention  principally  to  those  Indians  resi- 
ding on  the  Allegheny  Reservation.  The  location 
of  this  tract  is  not  so  favorable  for  the  improve- 
ment of  its  population  as  that  of  Cattaraugus; 
although  at  one  time  the  Allegheny  Indians  were 
far  in  advance  of  the  latter.  Many  of  those  who 
are  now  the  most  prosperous  on  the  Cattaraugus 
Reservation  have  migrated  from  the  Allegheny, 
being  no  doubt  attracted  by  the  better  quality  of 
the  land  for  farming  purposes.  The  Allegheny 
River,  which  pa?S(  s  through  that  tract  thirty-five 
miles,  is  much  used  at  certain  seasons,  for  rafting. 
The  quick  gains  and  excitement  derived  from  this 
employment,  offer  attractions  to  many  which  they 
do  not  find  iu  the  steady  labors  of  the  farm.  This 
may  account  for  much  of  the  improvidence  which' 
exists  among  them,  and  the  indisposition  on  the 
part  of  many  to  cultivate  the  soil.  There  are 
other  causes  which  retard  their  progress,  mainly 
connected  with  the  advance  of  public  improve- 
ments through  their  land,  which  further  tend  to 
divert  them  from  a  steady  attention  to  their  farms. 
These  unfavorable  influences  have,  particularly 
of  latter  time  produced  much  discouragement 
among  the  old  men,  who  seem  to  be  aware  that 
their  young  people  are  not  improving  as  they  would 
desire.  The  prosperity  of  many  of  their  brethren 
on  the  Cattaraugus  Reservation  pi'oves  that  habits 
of  industry  and  sobriety  are  what  they  especially 
need  in  the  improvement  of  their  condition. 
Could  they,  therefore,  be  induced  to  improve  and 
cultivate  their  land,  avoid  the  use  of  ardent  spirits, 
and  more  generally  interest  themselves  in  the 
moral  and  religious  education  of  their  children, 
they  might  remove  many  of  the  causes  which  now 
retard  their  advancement,  and,  with  the  Divine 
blessing,  become  a  more  prosperous  people. 

The  personal  efforts  of  a  judicious,  energetic 
Friend,  who  would  devote  most  of  his  time  to  in- 
Aructing  them  on  their  own  premises,  how  to  till 
their  land  to  the  best  advantage,  and  by  suitable 
advice,  encourage  them  in  their  efforts  to  improve, 
would,  we  believe,  be  a  very  important  help  to 
many  of  them.  Should  such  a  Friend  feel  his 
mind  drawn  to  a  service  of  this  kind,  the  Com- 
mittee would  be  glad  to  make  way  for  him  therein. 

From  an  examination  of  theTreasurer's  account, 
it  appears  his  receipts,  including  the  balance  on 
hand  at  the  previous  settlement,  for  the  past  year 
have  been  82,537.97,  and  his  payments,  including 
§500  temporarily  invested,  $1,936.92,  leaving  a 
balance  in  his  hands  of  $601.05  and  securities 
amounting  to  816,200. 

Signed  by  direction  of  the  Committee. 

Thomas  Wistar,  Clerk. 

Philadelphia,  Fourth  monlh  13th,  1865. 


Self-Help. 

(Continued  from  page  315  ) 
KNERGY  AND  COURAGE. 
There  is  a  famous  speech  recorded  of  an  old 
Norseman,  thoroughly  characteristic  of  the  Teuton. 
"  I  believe  neither  in  idols  nor  demons,"  said  he, 
"  I  put  my  sole  trust  in  my  own  strength  of  body 
and  soul."  The  ancient  crest  of  a  pickaxe,  with  the 
motto  of  "  Either  I  will  find  a  way  or  make  one," 
wa.san  expression  of  the  same  sturdy  independence 
and  practical  materialism,  which  to  this  day  distin- 
gui.nlies  the  descendants  of  the  Northmen.  In- 
deed, nothing  could  be  more  characteri.stic  of  the 
Scandinavian  mythology,  tlian  that  it  had  a  god 
with  a  hammer.    A  man's  character  is  seen  in 
Bmall  matters ;  and  from  even  so  slight  a  test  as 
the  mode  in  which  a  man  wields  a  liammer,  his 
energy  may  in  some  measure  be  inferred.  Thus 
an  eminent  Frenchman  hit  off  in  a  single  phrase 
the  characteristic  quality  of  the  inhabitants  of  a 
particular  district,  in  which  a  friend  of  his  pro- 


posed to  settle  and  buy  land.  "  Beware,"  said 
he,  "  of  making  a  purchase  there  j  I  know  the 
men  of  that  department ;  the  pupils  who  come 
from  it  to  our  veterinary  school  at  Paris,  do  not 
strike  hard  upon  the  anvil;  they  want  energy; 
and  you  will  not  get  a  satisfactory  return  on  any 
capital  you  may  invest  there."  A  fine  and  just 
appreciation  of  character,  indicating  the  accurate 
and  thoughtful  observer;  and  strikingly  illustra- 
tive of  the  fact  that  it  is  the  energy  of  the  indi- 
vidual men  that  gives  strength  to  a  state,  and 
confers  a  value  even  upon  the  very  soil  which 
they  cultivate.  As  the  French  proverb  has  it:' 
"  Tant  vaut  I'homme,  tant  vaut  sa  terre." 

The  cultivation  of  this  quality  is  of  the  greatest 
importance;  resolute  determination  in  the  pursuit 
of  worthy  objects  being  the  foundation  of  all  true 
greatness  of  character.  Energy  enables  a  man  to 
force  his  way  through  irksome  drudgery  and  dry 
details,  and  carries  him  onward  and  upward  in 
every  station  in  life.  It  accomplishes  more  than 
genius,  with  not  one  half  the  disappointment  and 
peril.  It  is  not  eminent  talent  that  is  required 
to  insure  success  in  any  pursuit  so  much  as  pur- 
pose,— not  merely  the  power  to  achieve,  but  the 
will  to  labour  energetically  and  perseveringly. 
Hence  energy  of  will  may  be  defined  to  be  the 
very  central  power  of  character  in  a  man, — in  a 
word,  it  is  the  Man  himself.  It  gives  impulse  to 
his  every  action,  and  soul  to  every  effort.  True 
hope  is  based  on  it, — and  it  is  hope  that  gives  the 
real  perfume  to  life.  There  is  a  fine  heraldic 
motto  on  a  broken  helmet  in  Battle  Abbey, 
"  L'e.spoir  est  ma  force,"  which  might  be  the 
motto  of  every  man's  life.  "  Woe  unto  him  that 
is  faint-hearted,"  says  the  son  of  Sirach.  There 
is,  indeed,  no  blessing  equal  to  the  possession  of 
a  stout  heart.  Even  if  a  man  fail  in  his  efforts, 
it  will  be  a  great  satisfaction  to  him  to  enjoy  the 
consciousness  of  having  done  his  best.  In  hum- 
ble life  nothing  can  be  more  cheering  and  beauti- 
ful than  to  see  a  man  combating  suffering  by 
patience,  triumphing  in  his  integrity,  and  who, 
when  his  feet  are  bleeding  and  his  limbs  failing 
him,  still  walks  upon  his  courage. 

Mere  wishes  and  desires  but  engender  a  sort  of 
green-sickness  in  young  minds,  unless  they  are 
promptly  embodied  in  act  and  deed.  It  will  not 
avail  merely  to  wait,  as  so  many  do,  "  until 
Blucher  comes  up,"  but  they  must  struggle  on 
and  persevere  in  the  mean  time,  as  Wellington 
did.  The  good  purpose  once  formed  must  be 
carried  out  with  alacrity,  and  without  swerving. 
In  many  walks  of  life  drudgery  and  toil  must  be 
cheerfully  endured  as  the  necessary  discipline  of 
life.  Hugh  Miller  says,  the  only  school  iu  which 
he  was  properly  taught  was  "  that  world-wide 
school  in  whicii  toil  and  hardship  are  the  severe 
but  noble  teachers."  He  who  allows  his  applica- 
tion to  falter,  or  shirk;)  his  work  on  frivolous  pre- 
texts, is  on  the  sure  road  to  ultimate  failure.  Let 
any  task  be  undertaken  as  a  thing  not  possible  to 
be  evaded,  and  it  will  soon  come  to  be  performed 
with  alacrity  and  cheerfulness.  Charles  IX.  of 
Sweden  was  a  firm  believer  in  the  power  of  will, 
even  in  a  youth.  Laying  his  hand  on  the  head 
of  his  youngest  son  when  engaged  upon  a  difficult 
task,  he  exclaimed,  "  He  shall  do  it!  he  shall  do 
it !"  The  habit  of  strenuous  continued  labour 
becomes  comparatively  ea.sy  in  time,  like  every 
other  habit.  Thus  even  persons  with  the  com- 
monest brains  and  the  most  slender  powers  will 
accomplish  much,  if  they  apply  themselves  wholly 
and  indefatigably  to  one  thing  at  a  time.  Fowcll 
Buxton  placed  his  confidence  in  ordinary  means 
and  extraordinary  application;  realizing  the  scrip- 
tural injunction,  "  Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth 
to  do,  do  it  with  all  thy  might;"  and  he  himself 
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For  "The  Friend.' 

The  Testimony  of  Friends  against  Slavery. 

For  many  years  prior  to  the  recent  terrible  coi 
vulsion,  which  seems  to  have  brought  this  in 
quitous  system  of  oppression  nearly  to  an  end  in  tli 
United  States,  those  who  saw  its  incompatibilit 
with  Christianity  have_felt  constrained,  from  tin 
to  time,  to  lift  up  the  voice  of  expostulation  an 
warning;  and  happy  might  it  have  been  for  tb 
guilty  nation  had  these  words  of  entreaty  an 
christian  love  received  due  heed  from  those 
whom  they  were  addressed. 

An  address  issued  by  the  Philadelphia  Mectin 
for  Sufferings  in  1799,  is  interesting  when  rea 
in  connection  with  the  present  condition  of  affar 
in  our  country. 

"  To  oun  fellow  citizens  of  (he  United  States  i 
North  America,  and  others  whom  it  may  cot 
cern. 

" '  When  a  man's  ways  please  the  Lord  I 
maketh  even  his  enemies  to  be  at  peace  with  him 
this  also  holds  true  as  to  nations  ;  hence  the  ej 
pediency  of  studying  to  show  ourselves  approve 


attributed  his  own  remarkable  success  in  life  i 
his  practice  of  constantly  "  being  a  whole  man  i  'i 
one  thing  at  a  time." 

Nothing  that  is  of  real  worth  can  be  achieve 
without  courageous  working.  Man  owes  h: 
growth  chiefly  to  that  active  striving  of  the  wil 
that  encounter  with  difiiculty,  which  we  ca 
effort;  and  it  is  astonishing  to  find  how  often  n 
suits  apparently  impracticable  are  thus  made  poi 
sible.  An  intense  anticipation  itself  transforii 
possibility  into  reality;  our  desires  being  ofte 
but  the  precursors  of  the  things  which  we  ai 
capable  of  performing.  On  the  contrary,  the  timi 
and  hesitating  find  everything  impossible,  chief 
because  it  seems  so.  It  is  related  of  a  youD 
French  officer,  that  he  used 'to  walk  about  h 
apartment  exclaiming,  "  I  will  be  Marehal 
France  and  a  great  general."  This  ardent  desui 
was  the  presentiment  of  his  success ;  for  he  di 
become  a  distinguished  commander,  and  he  die 
a  Marshal  of  France. 

Mr.  Walker,  author  of  the  "Original,"  had  i 
great  a  fafth  in  the  power  of  will,  that  he  says  c 
one  occasion  he  determ  ined  to  be  well,  and  he  Wr 
so.  This  may  answer  once ;  but,  though  safer  t 
follow  than  many  prescriptions,  it  will  not  alwa^j 
succeed.  The  power  of  miud  over  body  is  i 
doubt  great,  but  it  may  be  strained  until  t\ 
physical  power  breaks  down  altogether.  It  is  r 
lated  of  Muley  Moluc,  the  Moqrish  leader,  tha 
when  lying  ill,  almost  worn  out  by  an  incurab. 
disease,  a  battle  took  place  between  his  troops  an 
the  Portuguese ;  when,  starting  from  his  litter  i 
the  great  crisis  of  the  fight,  he  rallied  his  arm 
led  them  to  victory,  and  instantly  afterwards  san 
exhausted  and  expired. 

It  is  will, — force  of  purpose, — that  enables 
mati  to  do  or  be  whatever  he  sets  his  mind  o 
being  or  doing.  A  holy  man  was  accustomed  I 
say,  "  Whatever  you  wish,  that  you  are  :  for  sue 
is  the  force  of  our  will,  joined  to  the  Divine,  thi 
whatever  we  wish  to  be,  seriously,  and  with  a  tri 
intention,  that  we  become.  No  one  ardent 
wishes  to  be  submissive,  patient,  modest,  or  libera 
who  does  not  become  what  he  wishes."  The  sto) 
is  told  of  a  working  carpenter,  who  was  observe 
one  day  planing  a  magistrate's  bench,  which  1 
was  repairing,  with  more  than  usual  carefulnes 
and  when  asked  the  reason,  he  replied,  ^'  Becauj 
I  wish  to  make  it  easy  against  the  time  when 
come  to  sit  upon  it  myself."  And  singular 
enough,  the  man  actually  lived  to  sit  upon  thi 
very  bench  as  a  magistrate. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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ito  God,  who  remains  to  be  the  Lard,  the  Lord 
od,  merciful  and  gracious,  long-sufiFering  and 
)undant  in  goodness  and  truth ;  he  afflicts  not 
"'j  le  children  of  men  willingly,  but  would  that  all 
ould  be  saved,  and  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
ie  Truth.  And  to  promote  this  work  he  hath 
ised  up  prophets,  whom  at  different  times,  he 
="'lith  sent  with  messages  to  the  people,  with  gra- 
'  1*'  bus  promises  in  case  of  obedience,  and  also  de- 
'™  indiations  of  heavy  judgments  if  they  continued 
unrighteous  practices,  with  which  he  hath  a 
ntroversy,  and  in  mercy  to  mankind  continues 
reveal  his  mind  and  will  to  the  sincere-hearted 
all  countries. 

"This  country  hath  partaken  both  of  mercy 
d  judgment,  it  behooves  us  all  to  enquire  what 
all  we  render  unto  the  Lord  for  all  his  benefits, 
ir  principal  cities  have  been,  year  after  year, 
sited  with  pestilence  and  mortality,  and  it  is  in- 
mbent  on  every  individual  to  enquire  how  far 
has  contributed  to  bring  down  the  divine  judg- 
nt  upon  our  land,  apd  also  to  unite  in  labour 
have  those  things  done  away  which  are  offen- 
re  in  the  sight  of  the  Almighty,  who  is  of  purer 
es  than  to  behold  evil  or  look  on  iniquity  with 
probation.    There  are  no  doubt  many  things  in 
countries  which  are  essentially  wrong,  and  be- 
ethat  period  arrives  when  the  kingdoms  of  this 
irld  will  become  the  kingdoms  of  Grod  and  of 
rist,  when  sin  will  be  put  an  end  to,  and  trans- 
ession  finished,  when  mankind  will  consider 
1  emselves  as  brethren,  and  nothing  shall  exist  to 
innoy,  great  changes  and  overturnings 
sfiill  take  place.  Although  our  minds  are  affected 
Is  SI  th  sorrow  on  account  of  the  many  obvious  enor- 
ties  which  prevail,  yet  it  is  not  within  our  pre- 
it  concern  to  extend  our  views  particularly  to 
m;  but  we  apprehend  ourselves  at  this  time 
igiously  engaged  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
IS!  ople  to  a  subject  which,  for  a  long  course  of 
5e,tl  irs  hath  exercised  our  Society  and  many  of 
ler  religious  denominations,  that  of  keeping  our 
low  men  of  the  African  race  in  slavery. 
"  Much  labour  and  pains  have  been  bestowed 
such  of  our  members  who  held  any  of  these 
«n  ople  in  bonds,  and  by  a  patient  perseverance 
der  the  Divine  blessing,  this  work  of  righteous- 
3S  hath  been  so  advanced  that  no  person  can 
ain  his  right  of  membership  with  us  who  pur- 
ases,  sells  or  holds  slaves.    The  enormity  and 
igiiliiionsistency  of  the  traffic  and  of  slavery  are  so 
)ii  ll  f-evident,  that  little  need  be  said  on  that  head, 
t  as  it  has  pleased  the  Lord  to  bless  and  pros- 
r  this  work  and  to  grant  the  reward  of  peace 
faithfulness  herein,  we  are  therefore  induced 
call  upon  our  fellow-citizens  at  large  to  unite 
the  spirit  of  meekness  and  wisdom,  in  promoting 
is  good  cause,  believing  it  will  be  acceptable  to 
l"^'  it  just  and  holy  Being  who  created  all  nations 
one  blood,  and  who  is  no  respecter  of  persons, 
ch  has  been  done,  and  much  remains  to  be 
and,  whether  people  will  hear  or  forbear, 
believe  ourselves  authorized  to  say,  that  it  is 
3  mind  and  will  of  the  Most  High  that  slavery 
s'jI  ould  be  abolished.  '  Is  not  this  the  fast,  that  I 
ve  chosen,  saith  the  Lord,  to  loose  the  bands  of 
ckedness,  to  undo  the  heavy  burdens,  and  to 
W    the  oppressed  go  free,  and  that  ye  break  every 
ei'  ke.'    We  fervently  pray  that  the  language  of 
itif  3  Spirit  maybe  regarded  while  mercy  covers 
judgment  seat. 

'  With  desires  for  the  prosperity  and  real  good 
our  country,  and  under  a  degree  of  the  influ- 
ce  of  that  Spirit,  which  breathes  peace  on  earth 
d  good  will  to  men,  we  salute  you  and  are  your 
[iaends. 

M  John  Drinker,  Clerh. 

pmP"  Signed  on  behalf  and  by  direction  of  a  meeting 
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representing  the  religious  Society  called  Quakers, 
in  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  &c.,  held  in  Phila- 
delphia the  15th  of  the  11th  mo.,  1799." 


Refining  Gold. 
The  following  interesting  account  of  the  meth- 
od pursued  in  refining  gold  at  the  Assay  Office  in 
New  York,  is  taken  from  a  late  paper  published 
in  that  city. 

"Gold  has  always  originally  mixed  with  it  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  silver,  copper,  and  dross.  The 
United  States  standard  of  gold  is  900  parts  of  pure 
gold  to  100  parts  of  copper  and  silver.  The  alloy 
in  gold  is  only  so  much  waste  material,  being  of 
no  value  in  that  state;  and  for  this  reason,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  richer  color,  it  is  the 
object  of  the  refiners  to  retain  copper  as  much  as 
possible  for  the  alloy,  to  the  exclusion  of  silver. 
The  gold  dust  received  from  California  (and  most 
of  the  gold  comes  in  this  form),  when  free  from 
dirt,  contains  to  every  1,000  parts  about  the  fol- 
owing  proportion  of  pure  gold  and  base  metal  : 
pure  gold,  883 ;  pure  silver,  112 ;  copper  and  re- 
fuse, 5.  Subtracting  the  cost  of  parting,  the  value 
per  ounce  at  this  fineness  is — of  the  gold,  §18.16  ; 
of  the  silver,  9  cents.  At  United  States  standard 
of  fineness,  43  ounces  of  gold  are  worth  just  $800. 
This  easy  formula  is  very  generally  used. 

The  depositor  of  precious  metals  at  the  assay 
office  is  paid  its  value,  either  in  coin  or  in  gold 
bars,  as  he  desires.  These  bars  are  of  very  pure 
gold,  the  alloy  being  generally  only  four  or  five 
parts  in  1,000.  The  object  of  the  refiner  is  to  get 
out  as  much  as  possible  of  the  silver ;  but  after 
getting  995  parts  of  pure  gold,  a  greater  degree 
of  fineness  is  not  to  be  obtained  without  much  ex- 
pense. The  fineness  ranges  from  992  to  998  parts. 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  attain  absolute  purity. 
The  great  bulk  of  fine  bars  of  gold  are  of  about 
$5,000  each  in  value,  but  for  the  convenience  of 
depositors,  many  of  them  are  made  of  a  value  as 
low  g,s  $200.  At  the  New  York  Assay  Office,  the 
charge  for  parting  is  five  cents  per  ounce  gross, 
and  in  addition,  six  cents  for  every  $100  is  charged 
if  the  depositor  is  paid  in  gold  bars,  and  fifty  cents 
for  every  $100,  if  paid  ia^coin.  There  is  some- 
times allowed,  if  it  is  thought  important  enough, 
a  premium  of  four  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  the 
silver  found  in  the  deposit. 

The  gold,  in  whatever  form,  is  placed  by  the 
depositor  in  a  polished  pan  handed  to  him  for  the 
purpose  at  the  counter  in  the  assay  room,  by  which 
it  is  placed  in  a  pair  of  scales  and  weighed.  The 
scales  are  of  great  strength,  but  yet  so  finely  reg- 
ulated that  the  one-hundredth  part  of  an  ounce  will 
turn  the  beam.  No  quantity  of  less  value  than  $100 
is  received.  The  depositor  signs  his  name  in  the 
proper  books,  and  receives  a  certificate  of  deposit, 
showing  the  weight  of  his  gold,  and  whether  he 
wishes  to  be  paid  in  coin  or  fine  bars.  His  deposit 
is  put  into  a  box,  together  with  a  paper  on 
which  is  written  its  number,  weight,  and  descrip- 
tion. The  lid  closes  by  a  spring,  and  cannot  be 
opened  until  it  arrives  at  the  melt  room.  The 
number  of  the  deposit  is  also  marked  on  the  out- 
side of  the  box.  The  entry  is  made  on  the  books 
of  the  office.  Arriving  at  the  melt  room,  the  box 
is  unlocked,  and  the  gold,  however  small  in  quan- 
tity, put  by  itself  in  a  crucible  of  black  lead,  and 
melted  by  the  heat  of  the  furnace.  A  flux  of 
borax  is  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  crucible,  and 
when  the  gold  is  melted  it  rises  to  the  top,  lifting 
with  it  the  dross  which  is  then  skimmed  from  the 
surface.  After  being  well  stirred,  for  the  purpose 
of  mixing  the  different  metals  it  contains  more 
equally,  it  is  run  into  a  bar,  which  is  stamped  with 
the  original  number.    This  bar,  of  course,  has  in 


it  all  the  base  matter  of  the  original  deposit,  with 
the  exception  of  the  dross.  The  dross  is  crushed 
for  the  purpose  of  finding  any  small  pieces  of  hard 
metal,  which  are  added  to  the  bar.  The  bar  is 
then  weighed,  and,  with  the  exception  of  from  2  J 
to  3  per  cent,  allowance  for  the  dross,  the  result 
must  be  the  same  as  that  at  first  got  by  the  scales  in 
the  weigh  room.  By  this  means  it  is  impossible 
that  any  of  the  metal  can  be  lost,  or  otherwise 
taken  away,  without  the  fact  being  discovered. 
One  or  two  slips  are  then  cut  from  the  bar;  two 
separate  assays  being  sometimes  made,  both  going 
through  the  same  process.  This  slip  is  rolled  out 
to  the  thinness  of  drawing  paper,  and  numbered. 
A  small  piece  is  then  cut  from  this,  and  about 
twice  its  weight  in  silver  being  added  to  it,  it  is 
wrapped  in  a  thin  coil  of  lead,  and  put  into  a  lit- 
tle cup  made  of  calcined  bones,  which  has  been 
heating  for  several  minutes.  The  lead  is  used 
because  of  the  property  it  possesses  of  oxidizing 
and  vitrifying  when  exposed  to  intense  heat,  and 
of  helping  the  oxidization  of  copper.  The  cup 
being  placed  under  the  influence  of  the  extreme 
heat  of  the  furnace,  the  lead  melts  and  fills  the 
pores  of  the  cups,  carrying  with  it  all  the  base 
metal,  and  leaving  nothing  but  pure  gold  and  sil- 
ver. This  process  is  known  to  be  ended  when 
agitation  ceases  in  the  little  cup.  The  silver  is 
now  separated  from  the  gold  by  being  dissolved  in 
nitric  acid.  Unless  the  large  portion  of  the  metal, 
however,  is  silver,  the  acid  cannot  accomplish  its 
work  on  account  of  the  protection  afforded  by  the 
gold  ;  and  on  this  account  twice  the  weight  of  the 
piece  was  added  in  silver  as  above  described.  The 
two  metals  are  then  placed  in  a  small  glass  vessel, 
containing  about  an  ounce  of  nitric  acid ;  and 
boiled  in  this  twice,  the  acid  being  changed  two 
or  three  times.  The  silver  being  dissolved,  that 
which  remains  is  fine  gold,  as  the  acid  has  no 
effect  upon  this  metal.  This  fine  gold  is  washed, 
annealed,  and  accurately  weighed.  Byfindiugits 
loss  in  weight,  the  proportion  of  alloy  in  the  rough 
bar  from  which  it  was  cut  is  computed,  and  the 
value  of  the  deposit  is  ascertained.  A  certificate 
of  the  value  is  made  out,  and  this  value  is  paid  to 
the  depositor.  The  deposit  is  then  thrown  into 
the  general  mass. 

In  this  way  is  found  the  value  of  each  deposit. 
The,gold  is  then  passed  to  the  melter  and  refiner, 
where  it  is  once  more  melted  with  the  addition  of 
twice  its  weight  in  silver,  and  in  the  liquid  state 
poured  into  a  vessel  of  cold  water,  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  it  into  a  granulated  form.  In  this 
state  it  is  delivered  to  the  workmen  in  the  parting 
room.  Here  it  is  placed  in  vessels  partly  filled 
with  nitric  acid,  capable  of  containing  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  the  metal,  and  boiled 
by  immersing  the  vessels  in  hot  water,  which  is 
kept  at  a  very  high  temperature  by  passing 
through  pipes  exposed  to  great  iieat  in  one  of  the 
furnaces.  The  silver  being  dissolved  in  about 
two  days,  the  gold  is  left  in  a  state  resembling 
powdered  lime.  After  being  washed,  dried,  and 
pressed  as  solid  as  possible,  it  is  again  melted,  and 
by  means  of  steel  moulds  run  into  fine  bars.  The 
bars  are  weighed  in  the  melting  rooms,  and  sent 
to  the  weigh  room,  where  they  are  weighed  again, 
and  their  value  computed  by  a  talented  mathema- 
tician. They  are  then  stamped  by  a  United  States 
coat  of  arms,  the  name  of  the  assay  office,  the  nuui- 
ber,  value,  fineness,  and  weight. 

The  silver  which  is  held  in  the  acid  must  be 
saved.  By  precipitating  it  into  salt  and  water, 
and  by  other  processes,  the  silver  being  left  pure, 
is  ready  to  be  used  again.  The  amount  of  silver 
is  augmented,  of  course,  by  the  quantity  found  iu 
each  deposit.  The  copper  still  left  iu  the  solution 
is  thrown  away." 
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A  New  Boiler  for  Steam- Engines  has  been  pat- 
ented by  an  Irish  inventor  of  the  name  of  Elson. 
It  consists  of  a  number  of  cast-iron  bottles,  twelve 
inches  in  diameter  and  six  feet  ia  length,  set  in 
ovens,  and  connected  in  their  steam  and  water 
spaces.  Forty-two  of  these  evolve  a  power  of  sixty 
horses.  The  advantages  claimed  are  the  cheapness 
of  construction,  durability,  and  freedom  from  the 
danger  of  explosion.  The  inventor  is  said  to  have 
applied  his  boiler  with  complete  success. 
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SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

Foreign. — News  from  England  to  Fifth  month  24th. 
The  news  of  the  Mexican  emigration  schemes  in  the 
United  States  attracted  attention,  and  caused  some  un- 
easiness in  France  and  England,  causing  a  depression 
of  the  British  funds.  The  groundless  apprehension  pre- 
vailed that  the  United  States  government  was  disposed 
to  encourage  aggression  upoa  Mexico.  Disraeli  has 
issued  an  electioneering  manifesto  for  the  conservatives. 
In  the  extension  of  the  franchise  he  goes  for  the  admis- 
sion of  the  best  of  all  parties. 

It  is  stated  that  the  French  government  has  revoked 
the  measure  limiting  to  twenty-four  hours  the  stay  of 
United  States  war  vessels  in  French  ports.  It  was  ex- 
pected that  the  Emperor  would  return  to  France  from 
Africa  about  the  end  of  the  month.  It  is  stated  that 
some  of  the  French  Ministers  have  threatened  to  resign 
unless  all  the  French  troops  are  withdrawn  from  Mexico 
within  two  months. 

The  Japanese  government  has  announced  a  foreign 
policy,  excluding  the  subjects  of  those  Powers  which 
have  no  treaties  with  Japan. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  19th  inst.,  Griffith 
asked  Lord  Palmerston  if  his  attention  had  been  drawn 
to  the  proclamation  offering  a  reward  of  $100,000  for 
the  capture  of  Jeff.  Davis,  and  whether  the  British  min- 
isters were  prepared  to  make  any  representations  to  the 
United  States  government  in  reference  to  the  treatment 
of  southern  leaders?  Lord  Palmerston  said  the  only 
reply  he  could  give  was,  that  her  Majesty's  government 
had  no  intention  of  attempting  any  interference  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  the  United  States.  The  London  jour- 
nals state  that  the  question  of  the  Alabama's  depreda- 
tions has  reached  an  unpleasant  point.  England  re- 
fuses indemnity;  America  threatens  compulsion. 

The  Liverpool  cotton  market  was  buoyant  at  an  ad- 
vance of  J  a  \d.  Breadstuffs  quiet  and  steady.  Con- 
sols, 90j. 

Unitkd  States. — The  Public  Debt. — The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  has  published  a  full  statement  of  the  debt 
of  the  United  States,  on  the  31st  ult.  The  debt  bear- 
ing interest  in  coin  amounts  to  $1,108,113,841  ;  that 
bearing  interest  in  lawful  money  to  $1,053,476,371; 
debt  on  which  interest  has  ceased  $788,270,  and  debt 
•bearing  no  interest,  consisting  of  legal  tender  notes  and 
fractional  currency,  .'5472,829,270 — making  a  total  of 
$2,685,205,753.  The  interest  payable  in  gold  amounts 
yearly  to  $64,480,489,  and  the  interest  payable  in  law- 
ful money  to  $60,158,384. 

The  Army  and  Navy. — The  military  and  naval  forces 
are  being  reduced  as  rapidly  as  is  thought  to  be  con- 
sistent with  the  public  safety.  The  number  of  troops 
in  the  army  of  the  Potomac  and  in  General  Sherman's 
army,  whose  terms  expire  prior  to  the  first  of  Tenth  mo. 
next,  and  now  under  orders  for  mustering  out,  is  esti- 
mated at  122,310.  When  the  contemplated  reductions 
are  all  made,  it  is  supposed  the  entire  military  force 
will  be  brought  down  to  about  100,000  men.  The 
number  of  vessels  in  commission  on  the  Atliintic  se^i 
board  is  ordered  to  be  rciluccd  from  about  six  hundred 
to  ninety.  The  West  Gulf  squadron  is  to  be  reduced  to 
twenty,  and  the  Mississippi  squadron  to  fifteen  vessels. 

The  Rebel  Leaders. — A  large  number  of  witnesses  have 
been  summoned  to  appear  before  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  with  the  view  of  testifying  against  General 
Lee  and  other  prominent  rebel  olliclals,  on  a  char.{e  of 
treason.  Richmond  letters  stale  that  memlierj  of  the 
British  Parliament  have  offered  Gi-n.  Lee  a  rijsidencc  in 
London,  and  a  sum  of  money  the  interest  of  which 
would  support  himself  and  family  for  life.  Governor 
Brown,  of  Georgia,  has  had  an  interview  with  President 
Johnson,  aaj  has  been  released  from  imprisonment  on 
his  parole.  Wrn.  Smith,  the  rebel  governor  of  Virginia, 
Las  hitherto  eluded  pursuit  in  the  mountainous  dlstricli 
of  the  State.    Magrath,  the  rebel  governrir  of  South 


Carolina,  was  arrested  at  Columbia  on  the  27th  ult. 
General  Wade  Hampton,  who  was  in  his  company, 
escaped.  Howell  Cobb,  of  Georgia,  and  Mallory,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Confederate  Navy,  have  also  been  cap- 
tured and  sent  north.  General  Longstreet  having  taken 
the  preliminary  amnesty  oath,  has  been  permitted  to 
come  to  Washington  for  the  purpose  of  making  special 
application  for  pardon  and  restoration  to  his  civil  rights. 
Other  rebel  officials  of  less  note  have  been  captured  and 
placed  under  arrest,  General  Beauregard  was  recently 
in  New  Orleans.  Kirby  Smith  has,  it  is  stated,  escaped 
and  taken  his  departure  for  France  by  way  of  Mexico. 

The  Assassination  Conspiracy. — The  Military  Commis- 
sion at  Washington  is  still  engaged  taking  testimony  in 
relation  to  the  case.  That  of  some  of  the  witnesses 
shows  that  the  plot  originated  in  Canada  among  Jacob 
Thompson,  Sanders,  Clay,  and  other  rebels,  who  waited 
for  and  received  instructions  from  Richmond.  Booth 
was  frequently  seen  in  company  with  the  party. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  306,  including  17 
soldiers.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  Fifth  month, 
according  to  the  record  kept  at  the  Penna.  Hospital, 
was  63.39  deg.,  the  highest  temperature  was  83°,  and 
the  lowest  44°.  The  amount  of  rain  during  the  month 
was  7.21  inches.  The  average  of  the  mean  temperatures 
of  the  Fifth  month,  for  the  past  seventy-six  years,  is 
stated  to  be  62.70  deg. 

Connecticut. — The  constitutional  amendment  allow- 
ing coloured  persons  to  vote,  has  passed  the  Legislature 
by  the  requisite  vote  of  two-thirds.  The  question  now 
goes  to  the  people,  and  a  majority  vote  decides  it. 

Amnesty  to  the  Rebels. — The  President  of  the  United 
States  has  issued  his  proclamation  granting  pardon  and 
amnesty  to  the  masses  of  the  Southern  people,  on  con- 
dition of  the  individuals  implicated  taking  an  oath  or 
affirmation  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States,  and  en- 
gaging to  support  faithfully  all  the  laws  and  proclama- 
tions which  have  been  made  during  the  progress  of  the 
rebellion  with  reference  to  the  emancipation  of  slaves. 
The  following  classes  of  persons  ara  however  excepted 
from  the  benefits  of  the  proclamation,  viz:  officers  of 
the  confederate  armies  above  the  rank  of  colonel,  raiders 
from  Canada,  privateersmen,  all  persons  voluntarily 
participating  in  the  rebellion  whose  estates  exceed 
$20,000  in  value,  soldiers  in  the  rebel  army  from  States 
which  have  not  seceded,  those  who  have  once  taken  the 
amnesty  oath  and  broken  it,  all  the  chief  rebel  function- 
aries, foreign  agents  of  the  rebel  government,  persons 
who  have  maltreated  Federal  prisoners,  &c.,  &c.  The 
total  exceptions,  it  is  supposed,  may  include  between 
150,000  and  200,000  individuals.  These,  however»may 
come  forward  and  make  special  application  for  pardon, 
which,  the  President  intimates,  will  be  freely  accorded 
in  all  proper  cases. 

North  Carolina. — The  ii^tiatory  steps  have  been  taken 
for  restoring  this  State  to  its  proper  relations  with  the 
general  government.  The  President  has  appointed  W. 
\V.  Holden,  Provisional  Governor,  with  power  to  call  a 
convention  of  the  loyal  inhabitants  for  the  purpose  of 
altering  or  amending  the  State  constitution,  and  taking 
such  other  steps  as  are  requisite  to  entitle  the  State  to 
th-e  protection  of  the  Federal  Union.  All  persons,  be- 
fore voting  for  members  of  the  convention,  will  be  re- 
quired to  make  a  solemn  declaration  of  loyalty  and  alle- 
giance to  the  United  States. 

Georgia. — Throughout  this  State  order  and  civil  gov- 
ernment are  being  rapidly  restored  under  the  concilia- 
tory rule  of  General  Thomas.  Mail  communications  are 
being  restored  and  the  season  promises  well  for  all  kinds 
of  produce. 

South  Carolina. — Columbia  and  the  other  principal 
towns  are  garrisoned  by  Federal  troops.  The  people 
are  reported  to  be  flocking  in  crowds  to  take  the  oath 
of  allegiance.  An  officer  who  was  sent  to  consult  the 
planters  on  Cooper  river,  respecting  contracts  with  the 
freedmen,  found  them  willing  to  do  all  in  their  power 
to  promote  the  interests  of  the  common  country. 

Texas. — Notwithstanding  the  surrender  of  all  the  rebel 
niival  and  military  forces  in  Texas  and  viciiiiiy,  the 
journey  of  General  Sheridan  thither  to  take  charge  of 
atfiiirs  has  not  been  arrested,  nor  has  the  sailing  of  a 
l'oi;midable  expedition  from  Fortress  Monroe  for  Galves- 
ton been  prevented.  The  proclamation  of  emancipation 
has  hitherto  been  unavailing  in  Texas,  and  it  will  be- 
come the  duly  of  ihe  Federal  commanders  to  announce 
and  enforce  it,  and  .«ee  that  the  slaves  pssert  and  make 
use  of  their  freedom  throughout  this  large  State. 

Mobile  — A  terrible  disaster  occurred  in  this  city  on 
the  25ih  ult.  The  Federal  authorities  were  engaged  in 
the  removal  of  the  ordnance  stores  left  there  by  the 
rebels,  when  the  magazine  exploded,  causing  a  fearful 
destruction  of  life  and  property.  Eight  entire  squares 
of  houses  were  demolished,  and  about  8000  bales  of 
cotton  destroyed.    About  three  hundred  persons  were 


killed  and  many  more  wounded.  The  total  loss  is  e; 
mated  at  several  millions  of  dollars.  Petitions  are  < 
culating  in  Mobile,  asking  President  Johnson  to  ad 
measures  for  bringing  Alabama  again  into  the  Unioi 

Mississippi. — Gov.. Clark's  message  to  the  Legislati 
acknowledges  the  complete  overthrow  of  the  rebelli 
and  admits  that  the  Southern  States  will  return  to 
Union  ;  but  thinks  re-organization  will  be  a  dalic 
and  difficult  task.  He  defends  the  rebellion,  but  trt 
in  the  magnanimity  of  the  northern  people,  who  be  c 
not  believe  desire  the  abasement  and  destitution  of  tl 
southern  brethren. 

Arkansas. — The  prospect  of  affairs  in  Arkansas 
hopeful.  The  work  of  reorganization,  under  the  I 
constitution,  bids  fair  to  go  on  with  less  subsidiary 
in  the  form  of  military  protection  than  in  any  ot 
seceded  State.  The  nucleus  for  a  thoroughly  free  g 
ernment  for  the  whole  State  has  been  established  w 
such  genial  concurrence,  outside  of  the  districts  s 
jected  to  guerilla  domination,  that  in  the  disbandm] 
of  .the  rebel  armies  Governor  Murphy  finds  his  t 
lightened  beyond  all  anticipation. 

Tennessee. — The  coloured  people  in  Tennessee  h 
had  their  status  fixed  by  law.  Marriage  is  proteci 
and  they  are  declared  competent  witnesses  in  co 
against  each  other,  but  not  against  white  petS( 
They  have  petitioned  the  Legislature  for  the  righ 
suffrage. 

Kentucky. — Resolutions  have  been  introduced  in  b 
branches  of  the  Legislature  for  a  reconsideration  of 
vote  rejecting  the  constitutional  amendment  for 
abolition  of  slavery.    The  attempt  failed,  thougli 
vote  showed  a  large  accession  of  strength  to  the  rai 
of  the  friends  of  abolition. 

The  Dutch  Gap  Canal,  constructed  by  General  Bu 
with  so  much  difficulty,  allows  passage  for  vessels  dn 
ing  seven  feet  of  water,  and  is  now  regularly  used 
such  steamboats  and  other  craft  as  do  not  draw  c 
that  depth. 

The  Passport  System. — On  the  2d  inst.,  the  Uni 
States  Secretary  of  State,  by  order  of  the  Presidi 
directed  that  passports  should  no  longer  be  requl 
from  travellers  entering  the  United  States. 

New  York. — Mortality  last  week,  430.  From 
sumption,  79;  small  pox,  23. 

The  Markets,  Sfc. — The  following  were  the  Phila 
phia  quotations  on  the  5lh  inst — American  gold  1 
U.  S.  six  per  cents,  1881,  109^;  ditto  5-20,  103J.  Su] 
fine  flour,  $6.25  a  $6.50;  extra  and  family  brai 
$7.25  a  $8.25.  Prime  red  wheat,  $1.90  a  $1.95  ;  wb 
$2.10  a  $2.25.  Rye,  95  cts.  Yellow  corn,  95  a  98 
Oats,  75  cts.  Barley,  $1  a  $1 .02.  Cloverseed,  $9  a  J 
Timothy,  $3.  Flaxseed,  $2.50.  The  sales  of  beef  ca 
reached  about  850  head,  and  prices  ranged  from  $1' 
$18  per  100  lbs.  for  common  to  good,  and  $19  a  % 
extra  quality.  Hogs  $11  a  $13  per  100  lbs.  net.  Sh 
6  a  7  cts.  per  lb.  gross. 


WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 

A  Stated  Meeting  of  the  Committee,  who  have  ch; 
of  the  Boarding  School  at  Westtown,  will  be  held  tl 
on  Fourth-day  the  21st  inst.,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 

The  Committee  on  Admissions  will  meet  at  8  o'cl 
the  same  morning;  and  the  Committee  on  Instruci 
at  half  past  seven  o'clock  the  preceding  evening. 
Visiting  Committee  attend  at  the  school  on  Sevei 
day,  the  I7th  inst.  Samuel  Morris, 

Sixth  mo.  5th,  1865.  Cler 

For  the  accommodation  of  the  Committee,  conv 
ances  will  be  at  the  Street  Road  Station  on  Sever 
day  the  17th  instant,  and  on  Third-day  the  20lh  inst 
to  meet  the  trains  that  Jeave  West  Philadelphia  at  '. 
and  4.45  p.  m.  Also  on  Fourth-day  nioruing  to  meet 
7.35  A.  M.  train,  which  is  due  at  the  Street  Road  i 
minutes  after  9«o'cIock. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

.VKAR  FRANKFOBD,  (TWKNTY-THIBD  WARD,  PHILADKLPH.) 

Physician  and  Superintendent, — Joshua  H.  Worth,  i- 
TON,  M.  D. 

Application  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  mayt 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  to  Cuarlks  Ellis,  C  k 
of  the  Board  of  Managers,  No.  637  Market  Street,  Ph^- 
delphia,  or  to  any  other  Member  of  the  Board. 


Married,  on  Third-day  30th  of  Fifth  month,  at  Friei»' 
meeting-house.  North  Sixth  St.,  Philadelphia,  Nati" 
Cope,  of  EmsI  Bradford,  Chester  county,  to  Esther. 
daughter  of  George  and  Esther  Reid,  of  Philadelphi; 

WM.  H.  PILE,  PRINTER, 
No.  214  Pear  street,  between  Dock  and  Third. 
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For  "  The  Friend.' 


wlBiJr®  ^°structive  remarks  respecting  the  men  who 
■,t\siiko  his  early  companions  in  religious  fellowship, 
tiiirfjiis  well  often  to  recur  to  the  character  and  the 
imple  of  our  worthy  predecessors,  to  note  the 
nciples  of  their  christian  profession,  and  see 
at  manner  of  persons  they  were  made  by  faith- 
adherence  to  manifested  duty.    The  following 
raets  are  taken  from  Friends'  Library  vol.  1  : 
« ''The  religious  Society  of  Friends  in  the  begin- 
ig,  consisted  of  persons  who  were  earnestly 
king  that  inward  acquaintance  with  God  and 
sJh  his  Son  Jesus  Christ,  which  is  life  eternal. 
Imliny  of  them  were  highly  esteemed  in  the  several 


"  In  this  humble,  wrestling,  seeking  state,  the 
Lord  was  graciously  pleased  to  meet  with  them, 
sometimes  without  any  instrumental  means,  and 
at  others  through  the  living  ministry  of  his  an- 
ointed servants  whom  he  sent  amongst  them. 
Then  they  were  brought  to  see  that  that  which 
made  them  uneasy  in  the  midst  of  their  high  pro- 
fession and  manifold  observances,  and  raised  fer- 
vent desires  after  a  nearer  acquaintance  with  the 
Grod  of  their  lives,  was  nothing  less  than  the  spirit 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  striving  with  them  in 
order  to  bring  them  fully  from  under  the  bondage 
of  sin  into  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of 
God. 

"  They  were  brought  to  feel  that  they  had  been 
resting  too  much  in  a  mere  historical  belief  of  the 


Tlie  Early  Friends. 
A.t  the  conclusion  of  the  memoir  of  George  Fox 
"fitained  in  the  first  vol.  of  Friends'  Library,  are  blessed  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  the  birth,  life, 

miracles,  sufi"erings,  death,  resurrection,  ascension, 
mediation,  atonement,  and  divinity  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,  all  of  which  were  then  readily  assented  to 


le  Dii 
te!|iiii 


Jigious  professions  of  the  day,  for  their  uncom- 
'  ^n  piety  and  great  experience,  being  punctual 


the  performance  of  aH  their  religious  duties 
regular  in  partaking  of  the  ordinances. 
"But  notwithstanding  their  faithfulness  to  the 
%ree  of  knowledge  they  had  received,  their 
nds  were  not  at  rest.  They  did  not  experience 
tjkt  victory  over  sin  and  that  true  settlement 
'iiich  their  souls  longed  for,  and  hence  they  were 
to  believe  that  a  purer  and  more  spiritual  way 
n  they  had  yet  found,  was  to  be  obtained, 
ey  felt  that  they  needed  to  know  more  of  the 
jjwerof  Christ  in  their  hearts,  making  them  new 
.  ipatures;  renewing  them  up  into  that  divine 
■«lage  which  was  lost  in  Adam's  fall,  and  sancti- 
vf°o  them,  body,  soul,  and  spirit,  through  the 
loly  Ghost. 

*  "  Great  were  their  conflicts  and  earnest  their 
ayers  that  they  might  be  brought  to  this  blessed 
perience;  but  looking  without  instead  of  having 
leir  attention  turned  inward,  they  missed  theob- 

lijbt  of  their  search.  They  frequented  the  preach- 
:[g  of  the  most  eminent  ministers,  spent  much 
■me  in  reading  the  Holy  Scriptures,  in  fasting, 
Meditation,  and  prayer,  and  increased  the  strict- 

l^ss  of  their  lives  and  religious  performances. 
!.any  of  them  were  deeply  versed  in  scripture 

,  powledge,  and  familiar  with  the  religious  con- 
foversies  of  the  day  j  and  some  after  wearying 

•  feemselves  with  the  multitude  and  severity  of 
leir  religious  performances,  without  finding  the 
ipected  benefit  from  them,  separated  from  all 
e  forms  of  worship  then  known,  and  sat  down 
a  very  simple  way,  earnestly  looking  and  pray- 

ig  for  the  fuller  manifestation  of  the  power  of 
hrist,  in  redeeming  them  from  sin  and  giving 
lat  peace  which  passeth  all  understanding. 


by  christian  professors,  but  had  not  sufficiently 
looked  for  and  abode  under  the  heart-cleansing 
and  sanctifying  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  or  Com- 
forter, to  seal  those  precious  truths  on  the  under- 
standing, and  give  each  one  a  living,  practical 
interest  in  them,  so  that  they  might  know  Christ 
to  be  their  Saviour  and  Redeemer,  and  that  he 
had  indeed  come  to  them  the  second  time  without 
sin  unto  salvation. 

"  They  perceived  that  while  partaking  of  the 
outward  bread  and  wine  and  resting  in  that,  they 
had  overlooked  the  true  communion,  in  which 
Christ  comes  into  the  soul  and  sups  with  it,  caus- 
ing it  to  partake  of  that  living  bread  which  comes 
down  from  heaven,  and  the  new  wine  of  his  king 
dom,  by  which  its  spiritual  strength  and  enjoy- 
ment are  renewed.  That  the  baptism  in  water 
was  a  mere  external  rite,  which  could  neither 
wash  the  soul  from  pollution  nor  initiate  it  into 
the  church  of  Christ,  and  that  they  must  there- 
fore experience  the  one  spiritual  baptism  by  the 
Holy  Ghost  and  fire;  not  the  putting  away  of  the 
filth  of  the  flesh,  but  the  answer  of  a  good  con- 
science towards  God ;  by  the  resurrection  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

"  It  was  indeed  the  dawning  of  a  new  day  to 
their  souls;  and  as  they  attended  in  simple  obe- 
dience to  the  discoveries  of  this  Divine  Light, 
they  were  gradually  led  further  into  the  spirit- 
uality of  the  Gospel  dispensation.  The  change 
which  it  made  in  their  views  was  great,  and  many 
and  deep  were  their  searchings  of  heart,  trying 
the  fleece  both  wet  and  dry,  ere  they  yielded ;  lest 
they  should  be  mistaken  and  put  the  workings  of 
their  own  imaginations  for  the  unfoldings  of  the 
spirit  of  Christ.  But  as  they  patiently  abode 
under  its  enlightening  operations,  every  doubt 
and  difficulty  was  removed,  and  they  were  enabled 
to  speak  from  joyful  experience  of  that  which 
they  had  seen,  and  handled,  and!  tasted,  of  the 
good  word  of  life. 

"As  Adam  was  originally  created  in  the  image 
of  his  Maker,  free  from  every  defilement,  and  fell 
from  this  blessed  condition  by  yielding  to  the 
temptations  of  the  devil ;  and  as  Christ  came  to 
restore  man  from  the  effects  of  the  fall  and.  bring 
him  back  to  his  primeval  condition ;  so  they  be- 


lieved that  such  as  fully  embraced  the  religion  of 
Christ,  would  have  power  given  them  over  sin, 
and  be  enabled  to  follow  Him  in  all  things ;  cor-, 
responding  with  his  blessed  commandment,  '  Be 
ye  therefore  perfect,  even  as  your  Father  which 
is  in  heaven  is  perfect.' 

"Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  having  left  it  as  a 
standing  testimony  to  all  his  disciples,  that  with- 
out Him  they  could  do  nothing,  that  it  is  the 
Spirit  which  quickeneth,  the  flesh  profiteth  noth- 
ing; they  found  that  they  could  no  longer  pray, 
preach,  or  sing  in  their  own  wills,  when  and  as 
they  pleased,  but  must  wait  to  receive  a  divine 
qualification,  and  feel  the  Spirit  of  Truth  moving 
them  thereto,  and  so  helping  their  infirmities  that 
they  might  perform  those  services  acceptably  to 
God.  Hence  they  came  to  see  that  no  qualifica- 
tions derived  from  human  learning  or  ordination, 
could  make  a  man  a  minister  of  the  Gospel ;  but 
that  this  was- a  divine  gift  received  from  Christ 
himself,  as  the  great  head  of  his  church ;  and  that 
the  ability  to  preach  or  pray  aright  must  be  de- 
rived from  the  immediate  moving  and  inspiration 
of  his  Holy  Spirit. 

"  As  George  Fox  travelled  through  England, 
preaching  this  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  light 
of  Christ  in  the  conscience,  and  calling  men  away 
from  a  dependence  on  traditional  knowledge  and 
outside  religion,  by  which  Gospel  truth  and  power 
had  been  overlaid,  to  the  teachings  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  he  found  many  persons  prepared  to  receive 
his  testimony  and  to  acknowledge  that  this  was 
what  their  thirsty  souls  had  long  been  panting 
after.  To  this  circumstance  may  in  part  be  at- 
tributed the  great  convincements  which  took  place 
and  the  rapid  increase  of  the  Society ;  for  although 
the  adoption  of  those  principles  soon  brought  on 
them  the  ridicule,  reproach,  and  even  cruel  per- 
secution of  their  former  associates  and  friends,  yet 
they,  joyfully  embraced  them,  counting  nothing 
too  dear  to  part  with  for  the  blessed  truth,  and 
that  peace  and  settlement  they  had  so  long  sought 
in  vain. 

"  It  is  no  cause  of  surprise  that  minds  thus 
happily  brought  to  experience  the  blessed  effects 
of  the  doctrine,  should  dwell  much  in  their  writ- 
ings and  ministry  on  the  immediate  teachings  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  It  was  indeed  the  burden  of 
the  word  with  them,  and  as  it  struck,  more  directly 
than  any  other  of  their  principles,  at  the  very 
foundation  of  Satan's  kingdom,  so  he  stirred  him- 
self greatly  to  misrepresent  and  pervert  it. 

"They  were  charged  with  setting  up  this  doc- 
trine in  opposition  to  the  outward  coming,  and 
propitiatory  sufferings  and  death  of  the  dear  Son 
of  God,  and  to  his  divinity  and  mediation;  which 
false  accusation  they  promptly  denied,  asserting 
that  since  they  had  come  to  the  teachings  of  His 
spirit  in  their  hearts,  they  had  been  brought  to  a 
more  true,  reverent,  and  living  sense  and  esteem, 
of  his  unmerited  mercy  in  coming  into  the  world 
to  die  for  sinners,  and  of  ail  his  blessed  offices  in 
the  work  of  man's  salvation,  than  they  ever  had 
before. 

"  In  answer  to  the  charge  of  denying  or  under- 
valuing the  Holy  Scriptures  they  declared,  that 
those  precious  writings  were  in  great  measure  a 
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sealed  book  to  them,  until  they  were  opened  by 
the  spirit  which  influenced  the  holy  men  of  old 
who  wrote  them ;  and  that  through  its  enlighten- 
ing; influences,  the  beauty,  harmony  and  consist- 
ency of  the  Scriptures  were  clearly  set  before  the 
view  of  their  minds,  and  the  saving  truths  re- 
corded therein,  livingly  sealed  upon  their  under- 
standings. 

"In  reading  the  writings  of  the  first  members 
of  the  Society  of  Friends,  we  are  struck  v.'ith  the 
numerous  ([uotations  from  both  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  which  they  adduced  to  prove  the  truth 
of  their  doctrines.  That  they  were  deeply  v&rsed 
in  those  Sacred  Writings,  and  diligent  readers  of 
them,  is  obvious  from  this  fact,  as  well  as  from 
the  memoirs  of  their  lives.  Their  sermons  also, 
are  fraught  with  Scripture  language,  illustratiu 
and  establishing  by  its  high  authority,  the  great 
truths  they  enforced.  By  precept,  likewise,  as 
well  as  practice,  they  recommended  the  duty  of 
diligently  and  devoutly  reading  the  Holy  Scrip 
tures;  not  as  a  mere  dry,  customary  performance, 
without  interest  or  a  feeling  of  the  individual  ap 
plication  and  importance  of  the  truths  they  con 
tain,  but  as  a  serious  yet  delightful  engagement, 
in  which  the  mind  ought  to  be  turned  to  the  Lord, 
in  reverent  desire  that  he  would  be  pleased  to 
bless  it  as  a  means  of  religious  instruction  and 
comfort,  and  by  the  elFaaious  of  his  Holy  Spirit, 
enlighten  the  heart  to  understand,  and  availingly 
apply  to  our  benefit  what  we  read. 

"  From  an  early  period  in  the  history  of  the 
Society,  this  christian  duty  has  been  frequently 
enjoined  both  by  the  Yearly  Meetings  and  con 
cerned  Friends.  There  is  probably  no  community 
of  christian  professors,  who  have  evinced  the  same 
solicitude,  or  been  at  as  great  pains,  that  all  its 
members  should  be  made  acquainted  with  the 
•Holy  Scriptures,  and  frequently  engaged  in  read 
ing  them.  Pai-ents  are  directed  in  the  Discipline, 
and  encouraged  in  numerous  yearly  epistles,  to 
instruct  the  infant  minds  of  their  children  in  the 
saving  truths  contained  in  those  Divine  Writings, 
and  to  excite  them  to  a  reverent  esteem  of  them ; 
and  in  order  that  all  may  be  reminded  of  their 
duty  in  this  respect,  the  query  is  annually  to  be 
answered  by  each  of  the  subordinate  meetings : 
"  Are  Friends  careful  to  bring  up  those  under 
their  direction  ....  in  frequently  reading  the 
Holy  Scriptures." 

" '  As  the  natural  man  (or  man  in  the  fallen 
and  unregenerate  state,  which  by  nature  belongs 
to  him)  receiveth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of 
God,  for  they  are  foolishness,  unto  him;  neither 
can  he  know  them  because  they  are  spiritually 
discerned,'  our  first  Friends  contended,  and  the 
Society  to  the  present  time  holds  the  sentiment, 
that  the  saving  knowledge  of  the  mysteries  of 
christian  redemption,  contained  in  the  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, is  only  obtained  througii  tlie  influences  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  opening  and  enlightening  tlie  un- 
derstanding to  apprehend  them  aright,  and  seal- 
ing them  upon  the  heart  by  his  powerful  opera- 
tions.   They  asserted,  therefore,  that  in  order  to 
arrive  at  this  essential  and  experimental  know- 
ledge, it  was  necessary  that  people  sliould  come 
to  the  teachings  of  tlie  same  eternal  Spirit  by 
which  tlie  Scriptures  were  given  forth,  for  holy 
men  of  old  wrote  them  as  they  were  moved  by 
the  Holy  Ghost.   Not  that  they  believed  we  were 
to  expect  the  same  degree  of  divine  illumination 
which  those  pre-eminently  favored  instruments 
enjoyed,  nor  yet  that  we  are  to  wait  for  a  divine 
revelation  to  induce  us  to  read  the  Sacred  Volume; 
but  that  in  our  daily  perusal  of  them,  we  should 
endeavour  to  have  our  minds  directed  to  Him  in 
whom  are  hid  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and 
knowledge.    While  the  mysteries  of  redeoiption 


are  only  revealed  to  the  babes  in  Christ,  there  are 
a  multitude  of  precepts  and  narratives  contained 
in  the  Bible,  fraught  with  interest  and  instruc- 
tion, intolligiblo  to  tlie  humblest  capacity,  and  of 
daily  application  to  the  duties  of  life.  We  can- 
not become  too  conversant  with  these,  nor  ponder 
them  too  often  or  too  seriously  with'  reference  to 
our  own  conduct  and  conversation.  It  is  not, 
therefore,  to  discourage  from  the  very  frequent 
perusal  of  this  blessed  book,  thatthe  Society  holds 
forth  the  necessity  of  seeking  the  aid  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  savingly  to  open  and  apply  the  doctrines 
it  contains,  but  rather  to  encourage  all  in  the  per- 
formance of  this  necessary  duty,  to  apply  in  faith 
to  Him  who  opened  the  understandings  of  his 
disciples  formerly  to  understand  the  Scriptures, 
that  so  we  may  realize  the  truth  of  the  apostle's 
testimony,  that  they  are  profitable  for  doctrine 
for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruction  in  right- 
eousness, that  the  man  of  God  may  be  perfect, 
thoroughly  furnished  unto,  all  good  works,  and 
that  they  are  able  to  make  wise  unto  salvation 
through  faith  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus. 

"  Their  belief  in  a  divine  communication  be- 
tween the  soul  of  man  and  its  Almighty  Creator, 
through  the  medium  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  which 
the  christian  may  be  '  led  into  all  truth,'  did  not 
at  all  lessen  their  regard  for  the  authority  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  as  the  test  of  doctrines.  They 
constantly  professed  their  willingness  that  all  their 
principles  and  practices  should  be  tried  by  them ; 
and  that  whatsoever  any,  who  pretended  to  the 
guidance  of  the  Spirit,  either  said  or  did  which 
was  contrary  to  their  testimony,  ought  to  be  re- 
jected and  condemned  as  a  satanic  delusion,  and 
also,  that  '  what  is  not  read  therein  nor  may  be 
proved  thereby,  is  not  to  be  required  of  any  man 
that  it  should  be  believed  as  an  article  of  faith.' 

"  With  these  views  of  the  spirituality  of  the 
Gospel,  and  the  authority  of  the  Holy  Scripture, 
they  were  led  to  the  cordial  acceptance  of  these 
precepts  of  our  blessed  Saviour  and  his  apostles, 
which  so  strikingly  enforce  what  are  called  the 


of  maintaining  them  inviolate  assumes  a  u 
serious  character.    Had  the  members  of  the 
ciety  stood  in  that  degree  of  faithfulness  to  wh 
they  are  individually  called,  we  cannot  say  1 
much  more  extensively  those  principles  wo 
have  prevailed,  or  what  greater  influence  t- 
might  have  had  in  promoting  the  kingdom  of 
dear  Son  of  God.    In  proportion  to  the  adv 
tages  bestowed  upon  us,  our  responsibility 
community  and  as  individuals  is  increased,  an 
is  a  serious  reflection  that  if  we  are  not  improv 
them  and  walking  answerably  thereto,  we  are 
tarding  the  diffusion  of  Gospel  light  and  kn 
ledge,  and  as  far  as  our  influence  extends,  del 
ing  the  coming  of  that  day  when  'the  kingdomj 
this  world  shall  become  the  kingdoms  of  one  E 
and  of  his  Christ.'    Every  individual,  bowe 
humble  his  sphere  in  life,  exercises  an  influe 
over  those  around  him,  which  under  divine  gr 
ance  may  be  made  subservient  to  theadvancem 
of  religion.  That  the  most  important  results  of 
arise  from  small  beginnings,  the  history  of 
forefathers  in  the  Truth  furnishes  abundant 
dence.    Their  zeal  and  devotion,  their  constat 
and  faith,  nay,  the  whole  tendency  of  their 
ample,  presents  an  awakening  call  to  their  s 
cessors  in  religious  profession,  to  press  earnes 
after  the  attainment  of  the  same  holiness  in 
and  conversation,  agreeably  to  the  exhortation 
the  eminent  apostle,  '  Brethren,  be  followers 
gether  of  us,  and  mark  them  which' walk  so  as 
have  us  for  an  example;  for. our  conversation  is 
heaven,  from  whence  also  we  look  for  the  Savio 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  shall  change  our 
body,  that  it  may  be  fashioned  like  unto 
glorious  body,  according  to  the  working  where 
he  is  able  to  subdue  all  things  unto  himself.' 


testimonies  of  the  Society,  viz  :  against  war,  oaths, 
a  hireling  ministry,  the  pride  of  life  and  worldly 
compliance  in  extravagant  and  costly  attire  and 
living,  the  use  of  the  plural  language  to  a  single 
person,  and  of  flattering  titles  and  compliments; 
against?  all  intemperance  in  (3ating  or  drinking, 
vain  amusements,  conversation  and  jesting;  in 
short  whatever  was  inconsistent  with  the  gravity 
of  men,  who  were  'looking  for  and  hastening 
unto  the  great  day'  of  righteous  retribution,  and 
therefore  desired  to  '  pass  the  time  of  their  sojourn- 
ing here'  in  the  fear  and  favour  of  God. 

"  In  the  midst  of  a  corrupt  and  licentious  age, 
their  godly  example  was  a  light  that  could  not  be 
hid,  and  which  the  surrounding  darkness  only 
served  to  render  more  conspicuous.  Sileui^ly,  but 
steadily  it  made  its  way  to  the  hearts  of  the  peo 
pie  in  the  tacc  of  contempt,  ridicule,  and  persecu- 
tion, finally  disarmed  their  enemies  and  even 
extorted  from  them  reluctant  commendation. 
Principles,  for  the  promulgation  of  which  they 
sufl'ered  deeply  in  person  and  estate,  were  subse- 
quently acknowledged  as  truth  by  a  large  portion 
of  christian  professors,  and  several  of  their  testi- 
monies have  so  genjrally  obtained,  as  to  have 
modified  the  legal  codes  in  England  and  Ameri- 
ca, and  given  a  new  aspect  to  judicial  proceed- 
ings. When  we  contemplate  the  spread  of  those 
christian  doctrines  which  our  forefathers  main- 
tained almost  alone,  and  remember  that  they  have 
lost  none  of  their  truth  or  excellence,  that  their 
benign  influence  in  promoting  the  happiness  and 
true  interests  of  mankind  is  not  lessened,  and  that 
they  are  among  the  loveliest  features  and  highest 
privileges  of  the  christian  religion,  the  importance 


Rassian  Epidemic. 

The  following  extract  from  the  Kussian  A 
bassador's  statement  to  the  British  Governmc 
furnishes  some  interesting  information  in  rega 
to  the  prevailing  epidemic  in  St.  Petersburg. 

"  The  origin  of  this  epidemic  may  be  attribut 
to  bad  hygienic  arrangements :  to  the  consumpti, 
of  vegetables  which  have  been  grown  under 
favorable  climatical  conditions;  to  the  immod 
ate  use  of  spirits  made  from  grain  by  the  workii 
and  lower  classes ;  to  an  unusual  agglomeration 
workmen  in  the  capital  towards  last  autuna 
which  occasioned  a  considerable  crowding  in  th( 
dwellings — a  crowding  very  baneful  to  healt 
especially  in  the  Russian  climate.  To  these 
cidental  causes  there  must  still  be  added  ( 
this  is  applicable  to  all  epidemics)  the  freque 
atmospheric  variations,  especially  so  common 
the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland.  The  relapsii 
fever(ytei;rc  recurrente'),  which  made  its  first  a 
poarance  towards  the  end  of  last  August  at  tl 
rate  of  five  to  six  cases  daily,  progressed  rapidl 
In  November  there  were  already  no  less  than  51' 
cases  of  disease  in  tire  town  hospitals;  towari 
the  end  of  January  and  at  the  commencement 
February  the  epidemic  had  reached  its  height,! 
many  as  150  persons  being  taken  to  the  hospit, 
in  one  da)',  and  if  we  include  the  cases  of  o 
dinary  typhus  and  other  severe  diseases,  the  nun 
ber  arose  to  250  and  even  300  per  diem.  \\i 
must,  however,  observe  that  this  last  number  dd 
not  give  the  exact  number  of  the  sick,  as  f( 
many  days  durihg  the  time  requisite  for  prepa 
ing  temporary  hospitals,  numbers  of  sick  had  ( 
remain  in  their  own  domiciles.  During  the  lai 
week  the  number  of  cases  of  relapsing  fever  {Jievi 
recurrente)  has  considerably  diminished,  and  tb 
petechial  typhus,  the  typhoid  fever — to  which  th 
relaxing  fever  often  turns  in  its  second  paroxysm- 
takes  the  plaoo  of  the  relapsing  fever.    At  th 
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sent  moment  the  average  total  admission  into 
town  hospitals  is  from  100  to  150  per  diem, 
uding  the  petechial  typhus,  or  typhoid  fever, 
other  severe  maladies.  As  regards  the  symp- 
s,  the  relapsing  fever  {fievre  recurrente)  has 
wn  itself  under  two  forms — a  simple  form  and  a 
ious  form.  Premonitory  symptoms  are  always 
3rved  :  the  persons  attacked  have  a  shiveriog 
sometimes  two  attacks  at  a  short  interval, 
etimes  a  continuous  attack.  When  the  attack 
ver.  the  patient  is  much  prostrated  ;  he  com- 
ns  of  headache,  thirst,  sickness  (malau  cceur,) 
want  of  appetite;  vomiting  occurs  at  times; 
patient  is  generally  constipated ;  the  prostra- 
then  increases,  and  he  suffers  ei«treme  pain 
he  extremities  ;  however,  these  latter  symp- 
5  might  not  appear  or  might  dimimish  in  a 
t  time ;  they  are  neither  permanent  nor 
tant.  Generally  speaking,  this  period  of 
ibation  is  not  of  long  duration  ;  often  after 
ity-four  hours  only,  the  disease  displays 
f  in  most  distinct  characters.  The  face  has 
Itered  appearance,  the  lines  are  depressed,  the 
ur  of  the  face  red  with  some  and  a  gray  yel- 
with  others;  is  sometimes ,icterical ;  the  skin 
)t  and  dry,  the  head  heavy  and  burning.  If 
ermometer  is  placed  under  the  armpit  of  the 
snt  it  marks  30  deg.,  and  40  deg.,  and  41  deg. 
and  this  temperature  is  nearly  the  same  all 
the  body.  The  tongue  is  generally  moist, 
jr quite  dry;  red  at  the  edges  and  point,  it  is 
ed  at  its  base.  In  the  greater  number  of 
s  respiration  is  p^fectly  free,  while  in  others 
patient  has  a  slight  cough  without  much  ex- 
oration.  The  abdomen  is  not  much  swollen, 
it  is  sensitive  to  touch,  especially  under  pres- 
of  the  left  hypochondrium.  The  liver  is 
h  larger  than  in  a  natural  state,  as  it  often  ex- 
Is  as  far  as  the  navel,  and  completely  occupies 
right  hypochondriacal  region.  The  spleen  is 
itantly  enlarged.  The  invalid  does  not  eat, 
even  shows  disgust  for  every  species  of  food, 
he  has  intense  thirst.  The  patient,  much 
trated,  is  taken  with  giddiness,  and  cannot 
d  upright.  The  pulse  is  weak;  from  100 
ations  it  reaches  130,  at  the  rate  of  140  pul- 
3ns  per  minute.  Delirium  very  seldom  oc- 
I.  The  state  which  we  have  just  described 
3  four,  seven,  and  even  ten  days;  the  patient 
a  begins  to  perspire  copiously,  and  that  per- 
ation,  accompanied  by  a  most  marked  diminu- 
.  of  all  symptoms,  continues  sometimes  from 
Ive  to  thirty- six  hours;  but  the  prostration  re- 
us the  same,  and  the  twitches  of  the  muscles 
tinue  unabated.  This  state  continues  for  many 
8,  when  suddenly  cold  ensues,  followed  by  shiv- 
ig  fits,  and  they  are  followed  by  all  the  symp- 
s  above  mentioned,  and  torment  the  patient 
many  days  more.  Yet,  generally,  this  second 
ck  is  not  so  violent  or  so  long  as  the  first,  and 
patient  enters  into  a  state  of  convalescence. 
!  convalescence  is  very  slow.  Very  often  the 
'""j  ent  has  one  or  two  relapses,  apparently  less 
ent,  but  leaving  him  in  a  most  prostrate  con- 
on.  In  some  rare  cases  death  occurs  in  the 
paroxysm — that  is  to  say,  before  the  second 
,ck  of  shivering,  consequent  upon  a  cerebral  or 

(jmomary  hemorrhage,  or  from  acute  meningitis, 
ijfrom  paralysis  of  the  heart  (Dr.  Hermann, 
"  A  oukhoff  Hospital).    Later,  the  patient  dies 
e  18^  from  imflammation  of  the  lungs,  or  rather 
'  fiQi  a  stasis  in  the  lungs,  or  from  an  abscess  in 
t!  spleen  or  loins,  flux  from  the  bowels,  or  hy- 
d  psy.    At  the  Workmen's  Hospital  extensive 
p  egmons  of  the  trunk  and  extremities  have  been 
'  0  erved,  with  suppuration  of  the  inguinal  glands, 
'  c  an  resulting  in  death.    Recently  (as  already 
I  ppviously  observed)  the  relapsing  fever  at  its 


second  paroxysm  has  turned  into  typhus  or 
typhoid  fever.  The  second  form  of  the  malady 
— bilious  relapsing  fever — La  fievrc  recurrente. 
hilieufie,  may  arise  from  the  first  just  described; 
however,  it  shows  itself  at  once.  From  the  first 
day  the  patientusin  an  icterical  state,  he  vomits 
bile,  and  has  fearful  headache.  He  becomes  de- 
lirious,, and  remains  in  a  prostrate  state.  This 
yery  dangerous  condition  does  not  always  end  in 
death,  but  convalescence  is  always  slow.  The  au- 
topsy has  always  shown  that  the  seat  of  the  malady 
is  in  the  organs  of  the  abdomen,  especially  in  the 
spleen  and  liver,  which  are  always  greatly  en- 
larged and  completely  changed ;  sometimes  tbe 
kidneys  are  also  uQ"ected  by  this  inflammation  ;  a 
catarrhal  affection  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels  is  also  observable,  which 
sometimes  reaches  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
biliary  channels  and  which  occasion  icterical  phe- 
nemeua  during  life.  Moreover,  in  complicated 
cases  the  results  are  found  of  inflammation  of  the 
lungs,  of  suppurative  pericarditis  and  hemorrhage 
into  the  tissue  of  the  spleen,  even  with  the  rup- 
ture of  that  organ.  Men  are  more  subject  to  the 
malady  than  women.  The  workmen  who  are  ad- 
dicted to  drink  have  been  chiefly  victims  to  it. 
As  yet  no  treatment  suitable  to  every  case  has 
been  discovered ;  the  physician  who  turns  his  at- 
tention to  the  fever  and  to  the  state  of  the  abdomi- 
nal organs  succeeds  best." — Med.  Times  and 
Gaz. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

To  the  Woman's  Aid  Association  of  Friends  in 
Philadelplda  for  the  Relief  of  Frcedmen. 

"  Kichmond,  May  24th,  1865. 
I  have  been  in  Richmond  one  week,  and  have 
seen  considerable  of  the  coloured  people.  They 
are  generally  disposed  to  do  well,  but  are  treated 
badly,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  say  which  treats  them 
the  worse,  the  rebel  citizens  or  the  Union  soldiers. 
The  people  are  disheartened  anA indignant,  and 
a  number  of  coloured  men  were  to  wait  on  General 
Halleck  and  tell  him  their  grievances.  I  have 
not  heard  the  result.  These  people  hoped  so 
much  from  the  Union  army,  and  now  the  rebels 
say,  "  We  told  you  so,  this  is  what  you  get  for 
wishing  the  Yankees  to  come." 

"  The  Poor-house  is  a  large  and  airy  building  in 
the  outskirts  of  the  city.  Troops  have  been  quar- 
tered in  it  during  the  war,  and  since  the  surrender 
of  the  city,  the  poor,  who  have  no  other  place, 
have  found  refuge  here.  Many  of  the  coloured 
people  are  from  the  country  ;  after  putting  in  the 
crops  they  were  driven  away  by  their  former 
masters,  and  more  or  less  arrive  every  day,  mostly 
women  and  children.  Citizens  go  there  to  hire 
them.  I  have  been  there  several  times,  and  the 
state  of  things  there  has  been  a  heavy  burden 
upon  my  mind.  The  person  in  charge  perhaps 
does  his  duty  as  far  as  he  understands  it,  but  the 
other  soldiers  there  seem  to  be  coarse,  rough  men, 
and  the  women  and  children  are  wholly  in  their 
powdr. 

"  There  are  about  30  sick,  but  they  have  had  no 
doctor  until  three  days  ago.  There  are  twenty 
or  thirty  men  who  are  old,  sick  or  disabled,  some 
of  these  are  pitiable  sights  and  in  a  filthy  condi- 
tion ;  there  are  also  a  number  of  old  women.  I 
never  saw  a  place  where  the  presence  of  a  capable, 
efficient,  matronly  woman  was  more  needed  than 
here.  There  are  also  125  children  who  ought  to 
be  in  school.  I  have  given  out  but  little  clothing 
yet ;  what  I  have  given  has  been  to  families  who 
have  come  in  from  the  country  or  were  burned 
out  at  the  time  of  the  evacuation.  To-day  I  have 
had  my  boxes  taken  to  the  poor-house,  and  after 
this  shall  direct  my  efforts  to  the, people  there 


Lieutenant  N         says  he  will  aid  me  all  he  can, 

and  has  offered  me  any  room  I  may  choose  for  a 
school  room,  and  I  have  a  room  for  the  boxes.  I 
would  propose  to  you  that  a  teacher  be  sent  here 
immediately,  not  a  young  person,  but  a  settled 
woman,  capable  of  taking  care  of  herself — a  kind, 
dignified,  judicious,  sensible  woman,  that  will 
command  the  respect  of  the  guards,  and  exercise 
a  good  influence  on  the  people.  It  is  such  a  good 
opening,  such  a  field  for  usefulness,  that  I  am 
anxious  the  Friends  should  occupy  it.  A  person 
is  needed  who  could  teach  the  children  a  few 
hours  each  day,  and  also  instruct  the  women  in 
necessary  and  useful  work  and  teach  them  tidy 
habits." 

The  foregoing  extracts,  from  a  letter  addressed 
to  the  Women's  Aid  Association  of  Friends  in 
Philadelphia,  are  from  the  pen  of  a  devoted  female 
labourer  among  the  Freedmen.  Her  mission  to 
Richmond  was  one  of  enquiry  into  the  condition 
of  those  just  released  from  bondage  in  that  vi- 
cinity. The  need  for  earnest  workers  in  this 
field  is  evident,  and  we  place  this  statement  on 
the  pages  of  "The  Friend,"  hoping  it  may  meet 
the  eyes  of  some  whose  hearts  are  inclining  to  the 
service.  In  connection  with  the  above  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  our  association  is  about  opening 
an  Orphan-house  in  the  suburbs  of  Richmond, 
having  in  prospect  an  eligible  site  on  an  eminence 
with  many  facilities  for  the  work.  As  teachers 
and  matrons  will  be  requisite  for  conducting  these 
institutions,  any  applications  will  be  received  on 
behalf  of  the  association  by 

Ellen  L.  Smith,  North  11th  street,  one  door 
above  Filbert. 

Sarah  W.  Cope,  1312  Filbert  street. 

Hannah  E.  Kaighn,  150  North  5th  street. 

Philadelphia,  Sixth  month  5th,  1865. 


For  "The  Friend." 

The  Home  for  Aged  and  Infirm  Coloured  Per- 
sons. 340  South'  Front  Street. 
The  attention  of  Friends  is  invited  to  this  In- 
stitution, which_  has  been  organized  in  our  city, 
and  now  cares  for  a  number  of  aged  women  (one 
of  them  102  years  of  age)  who  have  through  life 
endeavored  to  live  correct  lives,  and  to  support 
themselves  and  families  comfortably,  but  for  vari- 
ous reasons  now  find  themselves,  in  their  advanced 
age,  dependent  on  the  charities  of  others.  The 
managers  are  about  equally  divided  between 
coloured  and  white  persons,  and  several  are  mem- 
bers amongst  Friends. 

The  Scriptures  are  read  daily  to  the  inmates, 
and  religious  meetings  held  every  First-day,  at 
which  times  and  through  the  week,  the  visits  of 
Friends  would  be  acceptable-. 

The  number  of  applicants  for  admission  largely 
exceeds  the  ability  of  the  Managers  to  accommo- 
date; but  this  may  be  done  partially,  at  least,  if 
the  funds  can  be  secured.  The  treasury  is  now 
very  much  depleted,  and  contributions  in  funds 
would  be  very  acceptable,  and  may  be  sent  to  the 
Treasurer,  Samuel  R.  Shipley,  112  Chestnut  St. 

Farmers  and  others  can  greatly  aid  the  Institu- 
tion, by  donations  of  vegetables  and  other  pro- 
visions. 


Secret  Prayer. — Besides  the  open  return  there 
is  a  secret  reward  of  secret  prayer.  There  is  a 
peculiar  and  present  joy  in  communion  with  God. 
To  feel  that  he  is  love — to  draw  so  near  him  as 
to  forget  the  world — so  near  as  to  lose  the  love  of 
sin — is  of  all  pleasures  the  sweetest,  of  all  blessed- 
ness the  purest  and  most  profound.  And  next  to 
this  high  communion  with  God — next  to  this  joy 
of  passions  lulled,  and  sins  slain  and  self  forgotten 
in  adoring  fellowship  with  the  Father  of  lights-=- 
is  their  sedater  comfort  who  can  pour  their  griefs 
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into  their  HeaveDly  Father's  bosom,  or  who  feel 
that  they  have  bespoken  help  against  coming 
toils  and  trials  at  their  Heavenly  Father's  hand. 
To  know  that  God  is  near — to  know  that  he  is 
trusted,  honored,  loved — to  feel  that  you  are  act- 
ing toward  him  as  a  reverential  and  affectionate 
child,  and  that  he  is  feeling  toward  you  as  a 
gracious  and  compassionate  father — there  is  in 
this  itself  an  exquisite  satisfactioi),  a  present  re- 
ward .  — Hamilton. 


Self-Help. 

(Continued  from  page  326.) 

Whatever  theoretical  conclusions  logicians  may 
have  formed  as  to  the  freedom  of  the  will,  each 
individual  feels  that  practically  he  is  free  to  choose 
between  good  and  evil, — that  he  is  not  like  a 
mere  straw  thrown  upon  the  water  to  mark  the 
direction  of  the  current,  but  that  he,  has  within 
him  the  power  of  a  strong  swimmer,  and  is  capable 
of  striking  out  for  himself,  of  buffeting  with  the 
waves,  and  directing  to  a  great  extent  his  own  in- 
dependent course.  There  is  no  absolute  constraint 
upon  our  volitions,  and  we  feel  and  know  that  we 
are  not  bound,  as  by  a  spell,  with  reference  to  our 
actions.  It  would  paralyze  all  desire  of  excellence 
were  we  to  think  otherwise.   The  entire  business 
and  conduct  of  life,  with  its  domestic  rules,  its 
social  arrangements,  and  its  public  institutions, 
proceed  upon  the  practical  conviction  that  the  will 
is  free.    Without  this  where  would  be  responsi- 
bility ? — and  what  the  advantage  of  teaching, 
advising,  preaching,   reproof,   and  correction  ? 
What  were  the  use  of  laws,  were  it  not  the  uni- 
versal belief,  as  it  is  the  universal  fact,  that  men 
obey  them  or  not,  very  much  as  they  individually 
determine  ?    In  every  moment  of  our  life,  con- 
science is  proclaiming  that  our  will  is  free.    It  is 
'  the  only  thing  that  is  wholly  ours,  and  it  rests 
solely  with  ourselves  individually,  whether  we  give 
it  the  right  or  the  wrong  direction.    Our  habits 
or  our  temptations  are  not  our  masters,  but  we  of 
them.    Even  in  yielding,  conscience  tells  us 
we  might  resist;  and  that  were  we  determined  to 
master  them,  there  would  not  be  required  for  that 
purpose  a  stronger  resolution  than  we  know  our- 
Belves  to  be  capable  of  exercising. 

"You  are  now  at  the  age,"  said  Lammenais 
once,  addressing  a  gay  youth,  "  at  which  a  deci- 
sion must  be  formed  by  you ;  a  little  later,  and  you 
may  have  to  groan  within  the  tomb  which  your- 
self have  dug,  without  the  power  of  rolling  away 
the  stone.  That  which  the  easiest  becomes  a 
habit  in  us  is  the  will.  Learn  then  to  will  strongly, 
and  decisively  ;  thus  fix  your  floating  life,  and 
leave  it  no  longer  to  be  carried  hither  and  thither, 
like  a  withered  leaf,  by  every  wind  that  blows." 

Buxton  held  the  conviction  that  a  young  man 
might  be  very  much  what  he  pleased,  provided  he 
formed  a  strong  resolution  and  held  to  it.  Writing 
to  one  of  his  own  sons,  he  once  said,  "  You  are 
now  at  that  period  of  life  in  which  you  must  make 
a  turn  to  the  right  or  the  left.  You  must  now  give 
proofs  of  principle,  determination,  and  strength  of 
mind  ;  or  you  must  sink  into  idleness,  and  acquire 
the  habits  and  character  of  a  desultory,  ineffective 
young  man;  and  if  once  you  fall  to  that  point, 
you  will  find  it  no  easy  matter  to  rise  again.  I 
am  sure  that  a  young  man  may  be  very  much 
what  he  pleases.  In  my  own  case  it  was  .so.  .  . 
Much  of  the  happiness,  and  all  my  prosperity  in 
life,  have  resulted  from  the  change  I  made  at 
your  age.  I  f  you  seriously  resolve  to  be  energetic 
and  induHtrious,  depend  upon  it  that  you  will  for 
your  whole  life  have  reason  to  rejoice  that  you 
weije  wise  enoogh  to  form  and  to  act  upon  that 
determination."  As  will,  considered  without  re- 
gard to  direction,  is  simply  oonstanoy,  fifmness, 


perseverance,  it  will  be  obvious  that  everything 
depends  upon  right  direction  and  motives.  Direct- 
ed towards  the  enjoyment  of  the  senses,  the  strong 
will  may  be  a  demon,  and  the  intellect  merely  its 
debased  slave ;  but  directed  towards  good,  the 
strong  will  is  a  king,  and  the  intellect  is  then  the 
minister  of  man's  highest  well-being.* 

"  Where  there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way,"  is  an 
old  and  4rue  saying.  He  who  resolves  upon  doing 
a  thing,  by  that  very  resolution  often  scales  the 
barriers  to  it,  and  secures  its  achievement.  To 
think  we  are  able,  is  almost  to  be  so, — to  deter- 
mine upon  attainment,  is  frequently  attainment 
itself.  Thus,  earnest  resolution  has  often  seemed 
to  have  about  it  almost  a  savor  of  omnipotence. 
The  strength  of  Suwarrow's  character  lay  in  his 
power  of  willing,  and,  like  most  resolute  persons, 
he  preached  it  up  as  a  system.  "  You  can  only 
half  will,"  he  would  say  to  people  who  failed. 
Like  Richelieu  and  Napoleon,  he  would  have  the 
word  "  impossible"  banished  from  the  dictionary, 
"  I  don't  know,"  "I  can't"  and  "impossible," 
were  words  which  he  detested  above  all  others. 
"Learn!  Do!  Try!"  he  would  exclaim.  His 
biographer  has  said  of  him,  that  he  furnished  a  re- 
markable illustration  of  what  may  be  effected  by 
the  energetic  development  and  exercise  of  facul- 
ties, the  germs  of  which  at  least  are  in  every  hu- 
man heart. 

One  of  Napoleon's  favorite  maxims  was,  "  The 
truest  wisdom  is  a  resolute  determination."  His 
life,  beyond  most  others,  vividly  showed  what  a 
powerful  and  unscrupulous  will  could  accomplish. 
He  threw  his  whole  force  of  body  and  mind  direct 
upon  his  work.  Imbecile  rulers  and  the  nations 
they  governed  went  down  before  him  in  succession. 
He  was  told  that  the  Alps  stood  in  the  way  of  his 
armies, — "There  shall  be  no  Alps,"  he  said  and  the 
road  across  the  Simplon  was  constructed,  through 
a  district  formerly  almost  inaccessible.  "  Impos- 
sible," said  he,  "  is  a  word  only  to  be  found  in 
the  dictionary  of  fools."  He  was  a  man  who  toiled 
terribly;  sometimes  employing  and  exhausting 
four  secretaries  at  a  time.  He  spared  no  one,  not 
even  himself.  His  influence  inspired  other  men, 
and  put  a  new  life  into  them.  "  I  made  my  gen- 
erals out  of  mud,"  he  said.  But  all  was  of  no 
avail ;  for  Napoleon's  intense  selfishness  was  his 
ruin,  and  the  luin  of  France,  which  he  left  a  prey 
to  anarchy.  His  life  taught  the  lesson  that  pow- 
er, however  energetically  wielded,  without  bene- 
ficience,  is  fatal  to  its  possessor  and  its  subjects; 
and  that  knowledge,  or  knowingnesss  without 
goodness,  is  but  the  incarnate  principle  of  evil. 

Henry  Martyn's  father  was  originally  a  laborer 
in  a  mine  at  Gwennap  in  Cornwall,  though  by 
industry  and  ability  he  subsequently  raised  him- 
self to  the  position  of  a  clerk.  The  boy  was 
sent  to  school  at  Truro,  and  afterwards  to  Oxford, 
where  he  failed  in  obtaning  the  fellowship  for 
which  he  tried.  At  St.  John's  Cambridge,  he 
was  more  successful ;  he  applied  himself  reso- 
lutely, and  came  out  senior  wrangler  in  1801. 
He  felt  that  he  had  within  him  the  power  to 
achieve  distinction  in  any  line  of  study  he  might 
choose  to  embrace ;  but  having  been  powerfully 
impressed  by  the  preaching  of  —  Simeon,  and 
being  brought  in  connection  with  some  of  the 
"  Clapham  Sect,"  he  determined  to  embrace  the 
career  of  a  missionary,  and  to  carry  the  tidings  of 
the  Gospel  into  the  far  east.  In  1805  he  sailed 
for  India  under  the  countenance  of  the  Missionary 
Society,  and  may  he  regarded  as  the  pioneer  of 


missionary  labors  in  thatwide  field.  For  five  y 
he  labored  long  and  hard  in  Hindostan,  transla 
the  Bible  into  the  Persian,  Hindostanee, 
Arabic,  receiving  but  slender  encouragement, 
often  encountering  much  opposition.  He  1 
proceeded  into  Persia,  where  he  was  strickej 
fever,  and,  his  health  completely  broken,  he 
compelled  to  abandon  his  work  and  return  ho 
But  he  was  overtaken  by  death  before  he  pa; 
the  frontier  of  Asia  Minor,  expiring  at  Fokal 
1812,  when  only  in  his  thirty-second  year. 

Not  less  energy  and  self-devotion  in  the  s. 
career  were  displayed  by  John  Williams,  thei 
tyr  of  Erromanga.  Though  considered  a 
boy,  he  was  yet  handy  at  his  trade,  and  possei 
of  good  physical  stamina.  He  was  apprenti 
to  a  furnishing  ironmonger  in  the  City  Koad,  1 
for  some  time  was  rather  disposed  to  join  in 
dissipation  of  his  companions  than  to  occupy  h 
self  with  serious  thoughts.  He  cultivated,  h 
ever,  his  manual  skill,  and  was  often,  in  his  I 
ure  hours,  found  at  work  in  the  blacksmi 
forge  of  his  master,  who  at  length  was  accustoi 
to  employ  him  upon  any  job  requiring  pecui 
delicacy  or  skill.  He  also  was  fond  of  bell- ha 
ing  and  other  employments  which  took  him  a' 
fiom  the  shop.  A  casual  sermon  which  he  he 
gave  his  mind  a  serious  bias,  and  he  becam 
Sunday-school  teacher.  The  cause  of  missi 
having  been  brought  under  his  notice  at  somt 
his  society's  meetings,  he  determined  to  dev 
himself  to  this  work.  His  services  were  accep 
by  the  London  Missionary  Society;  and  his  n 
ter  allowed  him  to  leave  the  ironmongery  si 
before  the  expiry  of  his  indentures.  The 
lands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  were  the  sc 
of  his  labors— more  particularly  Huahine  in  ' 
hiti,  Raiatea,  and  Rarotonga.  Like  the  Aposi 
he  worked  with  his  hands, — at  blacksmith  wo 
gardening,  ship-building;  and  he  endeavored 
teach  the  islanders  the  arts  of  civilized  life,  at; 
same  time  that  he  instructed  them  in  the  trij  it' 
of  religion.  It  was  in  the  course  of  his  indeflfn' 
gable  labors  that  he  was  massacred  by  savaged- 
the  shore  of  Erromanga — none  worthier  thart 
to  wear  the  martyr's  crown.  ' 

(To  be  continued.) 


*  These  observations  respecting  "  will"  are  correct 
only  in  a  modified  sense,  and  in  relation  to  success  in 
the  pursuit  of  worldly  objects.  "  Man's  highest  well- 
being"  is  only  attained  by  his  will  being  elain  and 
brought  into  subjection  to  the  Divine  will. 


Thy  first  thought  of  repentance,  or  d^esin 
turning  to  God,  is  thy  first  discovery  of  the  lij 
and  spirit  of  God  within  thee;  it  is  the  voice  •  ni 
language  of  the  word  of  God  within  thee,  thoi 
thou  knowest  it  not;  it  is  the  bruiser  of  thy 
pent's  head,  thy  dear  Immanuel,  who  is  begiai 
to  preach  within  thee  that  same  which  he  formj 
preached,  saying,  "  Repent,  for  the  kingdom  is 
Heaven  is  at  hand."    But  above  all  things 
ware  of  taking  this  desire  of  repeotance  to  be 
effect  of  thy  own  natural  sense  and  reason,  for 
so  doing  thou  losest  the  key  of  all  the  heuveD 
treasure  that  is  in  thee,  thou  shuttest  the  dd 
against  God,  turnest.away  from  Him,  and 
repentance  (if  thou  hast  any)  will  be  only  a 
unprofitable  work  of  thy  own  hands,  that  wil 
thee  no  more  good  than  a  well  that  is  wit 
out  water.    But  if  thou  takest  this  awakened  d 
sire  of  turning  to  God  to  be,  as  in  truth  it  is,  tl 
coming  of  Christ  in  thy  soul,  the  working,  li; 
deeming  power  of  the  light  and  spirit  of  the  Ho 
Jesus  within  thee,  if  thou  dost  reverence  and 
here  to  it,  as  such,  this  faith  will  save  the^  wii  t 
make  thee  whole ;  and  by  thus  believing  in  ChriB  i  t 
though  thou  wert  dead,  yet  shalt  thou  live.' 
Wm.  Law. 


rilfl 


"  Straight  is  the  line  of  duty,  curved  is  the  line  ' 
beauty. 

Follow  the  one,  and  thou  shalt  see,  the  other  ever  to 
lowing  thee." 


THE  FRIEND. 
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For  "The  Friend.' 
"ALL  THE  DAY  IDLE." 
Idle  I  are  ye  standing 

All  tbe  passing  day  ? 
Hark  to  Cbrist's  commanding, 

Labour  and  obey. 
In  your  labour  yc  shall  rest 
Working,  resting;  ever  blest. 

Idle  1  "Oh  ye  sleepers 

See  the  whitening  fields! 
Only  earnest  reapers 

Measure  all  the  yields. 
Up  and  labour  while  'tis  day, 
For  the  hours  haste  away  ! 

Many  weeds  are  growing 

In  the  garden  place, 
Will  ye  not  be  sowing 

Seeds  of  truth  and  grace? 
He  who  gives  the  sun  and  shower 
May  yet  own  the  perfect  flower. 


CHRIST  OUR  ONLY  JOY. 
Jesus  I  the  very  thought  of  Thee 

Witjii  gladness  fills  my  breast; 
But  dearer  far  Thy  face  to  see 

And  in  Thy  presence  rest. 

Oh  hope  of  every  contrite  heart, 

Oh  joy  of  all  the  meek  ! 
To  those  who  fall  how  kind  Thou  art, 

How  good  to  those  who  seek! 

And  those  who  find  Thee 'find  a  bliss 
No  tongue  nor  pen  can  show  1 

The  love  of  Jesus — what  it  is, 
None  but  His  loved  ones  know. 

Jesus,  our  only  joy  be  Thou  I 
As  Thou  our  prize  wilt  be, 

Jesus,  be  Thou  our  glory  now. 
And  through  eternity. 


Selected. 


St.  Bernard. 


For  "Tlie  Friend." 

Carbonic  Acid. 

(Continued  from  page  .322.) 

ut  this  is  not  all.  Let  me  now  call  your  at- 
1  to  an  additional  fact  in  regard  to  the  car- 
acid  which  is  escaping  from  our  coal-fire. 
ti)las  is  entirely  devoid  both  of  odor  and  taste, 
noreover,  when  in  a  sufficiently  diluted  con- 
it  can  be  breathed  with  impunity.  Consider 
!in  amount  of  this  product  is  daily  formed, 
rou  will  then  be  able  to  appreciate  the  im- 
ice  of  this  circumstance.    The  amount  of 
lie  acid  which  escapes  from  an  average  sized 
furnace  in  the  course  of  a  single  hour,  is 
to  at  least  two  tons,  and  the  amount  which 
lerated  even  by  one  coal  fire  is  surprisingly 
Moreover,  no  less  than  two  thousand  tons 
s  gas  are  breathed  into  the  air  by  the  popu- 
of  this  city  in  a  single  day.    If  carbonic 
bad  been  a  pungent  or  corrosive  gas,  coal 
not  have  been  used  as  fuel ;  for  its  combus- 
ai  like  that  of  sulphur,  would  soon  have  ren- 
the  air  irrespirable.    But  so  entirely  desti- 
i   is  it  of  any  perceptible  odor  or  taste,  that, 
gh  it  has  been  evolved  in  these  immense 
ities  from  every  fire  lighted  by  man  since 
peared  on  the  globe,  it  so  entirely  escaped 
3  that  its  existence  was  not  even  suspected 
it  was  discovered  by  Dr.  Black  about  a  cen- 
ago. 

[here  is  still  another  remarkable  phenomenon 
ding  a  coal  fire,  which,  although  it  cannot 
ade  evident  to  the  senses,  has  been  substan- 
Mi  again  and  again  by  the  most  accurate  ex- 
efcbents.  The  volume  of  carbonic  acid  gas 
ir  ed  by  the  combustion,  is  exactly  equal  to  the 
<)]  ne  of  oxygen  consumed.  It  is  a  consequence 
f  lis  fact,  that  the  volume  of  the  air  is  not  in 
(u  lightest  degree  increased  by  the  vast  quan- 
it  :)f  carbonic  acid  gas  which  is  daily  poured 


into  it.  The  gas  occupies  precisely  the  same 
space  as  the  oxygen  removed  during  the  combus- 
tion, and  thus  the  equilibrium  of  the  atmosphere 
is  not  disturbed.  It  is  true  that  we  probably 
cannot  see  all  the  bearings  of  this  simple  provision; 
but  we  know  enough  to  recognize  in  it  a  most 
marked  evidence  of  design. 

"  The  last  fact  in  connection  with  the  coal  fire, 
to  which  I  would  direct  your  attention,  is  the 
large  amount  of  heat  which  the  combustion  of 
coal  liberates,  and  on  which  its  use  as  fuel  very 
largely  depends.  One  pound  of  charcoal  in  burn- 
ing completely,  generates  sufficient  heat  to  raise 
the  temperature  of  80.8  pounds  of  water  from  the 
freezing  to  the  boiling  point.  Every  pound  of 
charcoal  may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  contain- 
ing sufficient  heat  to  boil  eighty  pounds  of  ice- 
cold  water.  What  a  vast  amount  of  heat  there 
lies  buried  in  those  inexhaustible  beds  of  mineral 
coal  in  which  our  country  is  so  rich  !  And  have 
we  not  another  remarkable  evidence  of  Divine 
wisdom  in  the  fact  that  carbon,  a  substance  which 
on  account  of  its  infusibility  and  other  qualities, 
is  so  well  adapted  for  fuel,  has  been  made  a  great 
reservoir  of  heat,  from  which  man  can  draw  an 
unlimited  supply?  When  we  remember  that  this 
heat,  through  the  expansion  of  steam,  may  be 
converted  into  mechanical  force,  and  that  hence 
these  beds  of  coal  are  not  only  magazines  of  heat, 
but  stores  of  force,  which  have  been  accumulating 
from  the  foundation  of  the  globe  for  the  use  of 
civilized  man;  and  when  we  reflect  that  it  is  this 
force  which  is  animating  our  commerce,  weaving 
our  cloth,  forging  our  iron,  and  impelling  the 
printing  press,  how  can  we  express  our  praises  of 
the  foresight  of  that.  Providence  which  endowed 
coal  with  such  wonderful  qualities,  made  it  a  vast 
repository  of  heat  and  of  force,  and  then  spread  it 
bountifully  over  the  globe  ?  *  *  *  * 
"  Flame,  as  I  have  before  stated,  is  in  all  cases 
burning  gas.  As  we  are  generally  familiar  with 
it,  flame  is  a  cloud  of  illuminating  gas,  combining 
in  its  exterior  surface  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air. 
In  a  gas  lamp  the  gas  is  supplied  ready  made  at 
the  jet.  In  an  oil  lamp  or  a  candle,  the  gas  is 
manufactured  as  fast  as  it  burns.  The  use  which 
we  make  of  the  flame  in  all  these  cases,  is  to  gene- 
rate light,  and  the  qualities  of  carbon  have  been 
most  admirably  adjusted  to  produce  that  result. 
This  is  the  point  which  I  wish  next  to  illustrate, 
and  we  shall  understand  this  beautiful  example  of 
adaptation  more  readily  by  analyzing  the  burning 
of  some  one  of  the  light-generating  materials.  I 
will  therefore  select  a  common  wax  candle.  It  is 
a  long  cylinder  of  wax  formed  around  a  string 
made  of  loose  cotton  threads,  which  we  call  the 
wick.  The  wax  is  composed  chemically  of  carbon, 
hydrogen  and  a  little  oxygen  ;  the  wick^is  merely 
a  collection  of  fine  vegetable  tubes.  Let  us  now 
light  the  candle  and  mark  the  result.  The  heat 
of  the  match  melts  the  wax  around  the  base  of 
the' wick,  and  now  the  peculiar  virtue  of  these 
vegetable  tubes  comes  into  play.  All  fine  tubes 
hdVe  the  power  of  sucking  up  liquid,  and  the 
finer  the  tube,  the  greater  the  height  to  which 
the  liquid  is  thus  elevated.  The  tubes  of  the 
wick  are  vastly  finer  than  any  that  man  can  make, 
and  the  melted  wax  is  at  once  drawn  up  to  the 
flame  of  the  match.  There  it  is  volatilized  by  the 
high  temperature,  and  a  cloud  of  red-hot  combus- 
tible gas  forms  around  the  summit  of  the  wick. 
Like  the  rain  drop,  or  any  other  fluid  body  in  a 
free  state,  it  assumes  a  spherical  form,  but  being 
much  lighter  than  the  air,  this  sphere  of  gas  no 
sooner  forms  than  it  begins  to  ascend,  and,  being 
very  combustible,  is  burnt  up  by  the  oxygen  of 
the  air  with  great  rapidity,  so  that  before  it  has 
risen  an  inch  from  the  wick  it  is  reduced  to  ^ 


point.  Meanwhile,  however,  the  first  sphere  is 
followed  by  others,  which  in  rapid  succession  meet 
with  the  same  fate,  and  at. any  moment  we  have 
a  large  number  of  these  little  spheres,  one  aboYe 
the  other,  rapidly  diminishing  in  size  from  the 
lowest  to  the  highest,  which  has  then  become  a 
mere  point.  Hence  results  the  conical  form  of 
the  flame.  The  heat  evolved  by  the  burning  gas 
converts  the  wax  into  vapor  as  fast  as  it  creeps  up 
the  wick,  and  thus  the  flame  being  constantly 
supplied  with  combustible  gas,  the  candle  con- 
tinues to  burn  until  it  is  all  consumed.  The 
candle  flame  is,  then,  merely  a  cone  of  volatilized 
wax,  rapidly  combining  on  its  exterior  surface 
with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  and  as  rapidly  replen- 
ished from  below  by  the  constant  conversion  of 
fresh  wax  into  vapor.  In  this  process  light  and 
heat  are  evolved ;  but  these  are  generally  solely 
on  the  exterior  surface  of  the  flame  where  the 
burning  takes  place.  Within  it  is  perfectly  dark, 
as  can  be  easily  shown  by  pressing  down  upon  it 
a  piece  of  wiudow-glass,  through  which  the  in- 
terior may  be  seen.  Let  us  now  study  this  chemi- 
cal process  more  carefully,  as  it  is  on  a  very  deli- 
cate play  of  affinities  that  the  whole  illuminating 
power  of  the  flame  depends. 

"  The  combustible  gas  formed  from  wax  is 
composed  essentially  of  charcoal  and  hydrogen. 
The  light  and  combustible  hydrogen  has  so  great 
a  tendency  to  retain  its  aeriform  condition,  that 
when  combined  with  carbon  it  renders  even  this, 
tbe  most  fixed  of  all  the  elements,  aeriform  ;  but 
the  moment  the  bonds  of  chemical  affinity  are 
loosened,  the  carbon  resumes  its  solid  condition. 
Such  u  change  takes  place  in  the  flame,  and  it  is 
the  particles  of  solid  carbon  thus  liberated  which 
render  it  luminous.  Of  the  two  elements  of  the 
gas,  hydrogen  has  the  greater  affinity  for  oxygen, 
and  therefore  burns  first,  momentarily  setting  free 
the  carbon,  which  is  sprinkled  in  a  fine  powder 
through  the  burning  gas.  This  is  at  once  in- 
tensely heated,  and  each  glowing  particle  becomes 
a  centre  of  radiation,  throwing  out  its  luminous 
pulsations  in  every  direction.  The  sparks  last, 
however,  but  an  instant;  for  the  next  moment  the 
carbon  is  itself  consumed  by  the  fierce  oxygen, 
now  aroused  to  full  activity,  and  nothing  but  a 
transparent  gas  rises  from  the  flame.  But  the 
same  process  continues  ;  other  particles  succeed, 
which  become  ignited  in  their  turn,  and  hence, 
although  the  sparks  are  evanescent,  the  light  is 
continuous. 

"  Thus  it  appears  that  all  our  artificial  light, 
the  light  which  we  are  enjoying  this  evening,  de- 
pends upon  this  provision,  by  which  the  particles 
of  carbon  linger  for  a  moment  in  the  flame  before 
they  are  burnt.  Let  me  again  repeat,  white  light 
is  emitted  only  by  ignited  solid  matter.  The 
flame  of  pure  hydrogen  gives  very  little  light,  be- 
cause there  are  in  it  no  solid  particles,  and  were 
the  affinity  of  oxygen  for  carbon  slightly  greater 
than  at  present,  the  flame  of  the  candle  would  be 
as  little  luminous:  then  the  carbon  would  burn 
simultaneously  with  the  hydrogen,  and  there 
would  be  no  pulverized  charcoal  in  the  flame  to 
radiate  light.  On  the  other  hand,  were  the  affinity 
of  oxygen  for  carbon  a  little  less  than  at  present, 
the  carbon  particles  would  not  burn  in  the  flame,  ' 
but  would  escape  from  it  in  clouds  of  dense  soot. 
Our  Heavenly  Father  has  so  carefully  adjusted 
tbe  relative  affinity  of  oxygen  for  the  two  elements 
of  these  light  giving  gasses,  that  the  hydrogen 
should  burn  a  small  fractional  part  of  a  second  be- 
fore the  carbon.  During  this  brief  interval  of 
time,  imperceptible  to  our  unaided  senses,  the 
solid  particles  of  carbon  are  set  free,  become 
ignited,  and  give  motion  perhaps  to  a  single  w^e 
of  light ;  but  the  instant  after,  they  too  rush  iato 
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combustion  with  the  great  fire-element,  and  not  a 
particle  is  left  to  dim  the  transparency  of  the  air. 
The  smallest  variation  in  either  force  would  de- 
stroy the  adjustment  by  which  this  result  is  pro- 
duced, and  our  lamps  and  candles  would  cease  to 
give  their  light.  How  delicate  the  adjustment ! 
How  beneficent  the  result !  How  evident  the 
design  !  To  me  the  marks  of  God's  designing 
hand  are  more  conspicuous  in  that  familiar  candle- 
flame  than  in  the  grand  cycles  of  astronomy,  or 
in  the  wonderful  mechanism  of  the  human  body. 
I  return  to  it  again  and  again  with  renewed  con- 
fidence, and  always  find  fresh  satisfaction  and  in- 
creasing faith."       *  *  *  * 

"  The  density  of  carbonic  acid  is  much  greater 
than  that  of  either  of  the  other  constituents  of 
the  atmosphere,  the  same  volume  weighing  one 
half  as  much  again  as  common  air.  Indeed  it  is 
60  heavy  that  it  can  be  poured  from  one  vessel  to 
another  like  water,  and  the  immense  volumes  of 
carbonic  acid  which  are  constantly  flowing  from 
our  lungs  and  furnaces  would  cover  the  whole 
surface  of  the  earth  with  their  deadly  vapor,  were 
it  not  that  the  Creator  has  provided  by  those  sim- 
ple laws  of  difi'usion,  which  we  studied  in  a  former 
lecture,  that  this  noxious  gas  should  be  dispersed 
as  fast  as  generated,  and  so  mixed  with  the  great 
mass  of  the  atmosphere  as  to  be  rendered  harm- 
less by  extreme  dilution.  The  unfortunate  acci- 
dents which  sometimes  occur  to  persons  who 
descend  incautiously  into  cellars  or  wells,  where 
the  carbonic  acid  is  generated  more  rapidly  than 
it  can  be  dissipated,  constantly  remind  us  that  the 
existence  of  animal  life  on  the  globe  depends 
upon  this  beneficent  provision.  The  large  kilns 
in  which  lime  is  burnt  into  quicklime  are  con- 
stantly pouring  out  streams  of  carbonic  acid  gas, 
and  many  a  poor  houseless  wanderer  attracted  by 
the  heat  of  the  kiln,  has  laid  down  to  rest  in  the 
stream,  and  slept  to  wake  no  more.  Were  the 
force  of  diffusion  much  less  than  it  is,  we  should 
be  constantly  exposed  to  a  similar  fate  ;  and  when 
we  lie  down  at  night,  it  is  only  this  guardian 
angel  which  prevents  the  deadly  fumes  of  our  own 
fires  from  descending  on  our  beds. 

"  Carbonic  acid  is  soluble  in  water,  a  given 
volume  of  this  liquid  being  capable  of  absorbing 
its  own  volume  of  the  gas,  irrespective  of  the  tem- 
perature or  pressure.  We  should  therefore  expect 
to  find  carbonic  acid  in  solution  in  all  water  ex- 
posed to  the  air,  and  in  fact  a  cubic  foot  of  river, 
lake  or  ocean  water,  generally  contains  a  very 
much  greater  amount  of  this  gas  than  an  equal 
volume  of  the  atmosphere.  Water,  when  holding 
carbonic  acid  in  solution,  has  its  solvent  power 
very  greatly  increased.  It  then  dissolves  in  large 
quantities  all  the  varieties  of  lime-stone,  and  even 
granite  rocks  cannot  wholly  resist  its  action ;  but 
those  solutions,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  gradu- 
ally lose  tlic  carbonic  acid,  and  with  it  their  sol- 
vent power,  incrusting  with  calcareous  matter  the 
moss,  the  twigs,  or  the  walls  of  caverns  on  which 
the  liquid  may  chance  to  rest.  It  is  the  solvent 
power  of  such  water,  acting  slowly  through  ages 
of  time,  that  has  hollowed  out  that  immense 
cavern  in  the  limestone  strata  of  Kentucky,  and 
it  is  from  tho  .solution  thus  made  that  those  stal- 
actitic  ornaments  have  been  formed  which  add  so 
much  to  its  beauty  and  interest.  It  is  also  this 
same  agency  which  in  other  places  has  deposited 
beds  of  calcareous  tufa  over  great  arca.s,  and 
cemented  together  loose  sands  into  firm  rocks; 
and  finally,  it  is  from  the  lime  dissolved  in  the 
waters  of  the  ocean,  tliat  the  crustacea  form  their 
shells  and  the  coral  polypi  build  their  reefs. 

"  The  origin  of  carbonic  acid  is  the  same  in  water 
a#in  air.  In  tho  water  we  have  not,  of  course, 
active  combu.stion ;  but  this  is  an  insignificant 


source  of  carbonic  acid  when  compared  with  the 
never  ceasing  functions  of  respiration  and  decay, 
and  .these  are  as  active  in  the  rivers,  the  lakes, 
and  in  the  oceans  as  in  the  atmosphere.  More- 
over, the  purpose  which  the  carbonic  acid  sub- 
serves is  the  same  in  both  cases,  and  this  deserves, 
finally,  our  attentive  study. 

"  I  have  already  intimated  that  carbonic  acid 
is  one  of  the  few  articles  of  which  the  food  of 
plants  consists.  Let  us  trace,  for  a  moment,  the 
history  of  the  plant.  The  seed  containing  the 
germ  is  placed  in  the  soil.  The  genial  warmth 
of  the  sun  calls  it  into  activity,  and  it  shoots  forth 
its  small  leaflets  into  the  air.  For  a  short  time 
the  small  stock  of  starch  and  similar  nourishment 
stored  in  the  seed  by  a  wise  Providence  serves  for 
its  support;  but  this  is  soon  exhausted,  and  for 
the  future  the  plant  must  depend  for  its  food 
upon  the  soil  and  upon  the  air.  The  articles 
which  compose  its  diet  are  exceedingly  simple. 
They  are  water,  carbonic  acid,  and  ammonia,  sub- 
stances always  present  in  the  atmosphere  and  in 
every  fertile  soil.  As  soon  as  the  young  plant 
has  expanded  its  green  leaves,  it  absorbs  these 
substances,  partly  through  its  rootlets  from  the 
soil,  and  partly  through  its  leaves  from  the  air. 
The  leaf,  a  tissue  of  minute  organic  cells,  is  the 
laboratory  in  T^hich,  from  these  few  compounds, 
are  elaborated  the  different  organs  of  the  plant. 
The  sun's  rays,  acting  on  the  green  parts  of  the 
leaf,  give  to  them  the  power  of  absorbing  water, 
carbonic  acid,  and  ammonia,  and  of  constructing 
from  the  materials  thus  obtained  the  woody  fibre, 
starch,  sugar,  and  other  compounds  of  which  the 
plant  consists.  We  have  analyzed  the  woody 
fibre,  and  we  know  that  it  is  composed  of  carbon 
and  water.  Nineteen  ounces  of  wood  contain 
nine  ounces  of  charcoal  and  ten  ounces  of  water. 
Moreover,  the  amount  of  carbon  required  to  make 
nineteen  ounces  of  wood  is  contained  in  thirty- 
three  ounces  of  carbonic  acid.  If,  then,  we  add 
together  thirty-three  ounces  of  carbonic  acid  and 
ten  ounces  of  water,  and  subtract  from  this  sum 
twenty-four  ounces  of  oxygen,  we  shall  have  just 
the  composition  of  wood.  This  is  what  the  sun's 
light  accomplishes  in  the  leaves  of  the  plant.  It 
decomposes  the  carbonic  acid,  and  unites  its  car- 
bon to  the  elements  of  water  to  form  the  wood. 

"  What  I  have  stated  to  be  true  of  wood  is 
equally  true  of  starch,  gum,  sugar,  and  most  of 
the  produce  of  vegetable  life.  All  these,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  are  prepared  by  the  plant  from 
carbonic  acid  and  water  under  the  influence  of  the 
sun's  light.  Why  it  is  that  starch  is  deposited  in 
the  cells  of  the  potato,  sugar  in  those  of  thesugar- 
cane,  and  gum  and  woody  fibre,  more  or  less,  in  all 
plants,  we  do  not  know.  These  are  the  mysteries 
of  organic  life  which  no  science  has  been  able  to 
solve.  This  much,  however,  is  certain.  The  acorn, 
buried  in  the  ground,  grows  into  the  noble  oak. 
Of  that  wide  spreading  tree,  at  least  nine-tenths 
consist  of  charcoal  and  water.  The  water  was 
absorbed,  as  such,  directly  from  the  atmosphere; 
the  charcoal  was  recovered  from  the  carbonic  aeid 
decomposed  by  the  sun's  rays.  Here  is  the  won- 
derful fact.  The  gentle  influences  of  the  sunbeam 
have  the  power  of  reversing  the  processes  of  com- 
bustion, of  overcoming  the  intense  affinity  of  the 
fire  element,  tearing  it  apart  from  the  carbon,  and 
restoring  it  to  the  air.  How  great  this  power  is, 
I  have  already  endeavoured  to  illustrate.  I  have 
stated  that  the  affinity  of  oxygen  for  carbon  is  one 
of  the  strongest  affinities  known  to  nature,  immeas- 
urable by  any  human  standard.  In  order  to  de- 
compose carbonic  acid  in  our  laboratories,  we  are 
obliged  to  resort  to  the  most  powerful  chemical 
agents,  and  to  conduct  the  process  in  vessels  com- 
posed of  the  most  resisting  materials,  under  all  the 
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violent  manifestations  of  light  and  heat,  ai  |i 
then  succeed  in  liberating  the  carbon  only  by 
ting  up  the  oxygen  in  a  still  stronger  prison 
under  the  quiet  influences  of  the  sunbeam,  a 
that  most  delicate  of  all  structures,  a  veg 
cell,  the  chains  which  unite  together  the^tM 
ments,  fall  off,  and  while  the  solid  carbou  is  r 
ed  to  build  up  the  organic  structure,  the  oxj< 
allowed  to  return  to  its  home  in  the  atmosj 
There  is  not  in  the  whole  range  of  chemistry 
cess  more  wonderful  than  this.    We  return 
again  and  again,  with  ever  increasing  wonde 
admiration,  amazed  at  the  apparent  inefficiet 
the  means  and  the  stupendous  magnitude.of  t 
suit.    When  standing  before  a  grand  confl 
tion  witnessing  the  display  of  mighty  energief  jj 
in  action,  and  seeing  the  elements  rushing  into 
bination  with  a  force  which  no  human  agenci 
withstand,  does  it  seem  as  if  any  power  could 
that  work  of  destruction,  and  rebuild  those  b 
and  rafters  which  are  disappearing  in  the  flai 
Yet  in  a  few  years  they  wSl  be  rebuilt.  ^ 
mighty  force  will  be  overcome ;  not,  kowever,  i 
might  expect,  amidst  the  convulsions  of  natui 
the  dashingof  the  elements,  but  silently,  in  a 
cate  leaf  waving  in  the  sunshine.    And  this  i 
all.    Those  luminous  waves  which  beat  upoi 
green  surface  of  the  leaf  are  there  arrested, 
their  moving  power  so  completely  absorbed 
the  reflected  rays  will  not  even  affect  the  ei 
sitely  sensitive  plate  of  the  photographer.  Bu 
power  of  the  light  has  not  been  lost,  and  whei 
wood  is  burnt  and  the  carbon  converted  back 
carbonic  acid,  this  power  reappears  undimini; 
in  the  heat  which  radiates  from  the  burning 
bers.    The  heat  therefore,  which  the  wood  j 
tains,  and  which  it  gives  forth  in  burning,  ot 
from  the  sun.    What  a  beautiful  provisiot 
Providence  have  we  here  !    During  the  sural 
when  the  sun  is  warming  us  with  his  genial  i 
he  is  also  laying  up  in  the  growing  wood  vast  st 
of  heat,  which  will  warm  us  at  the  winter  evet 
fireside,  when  his  rays  have  been  withdrawn, 
"But  you  will  tell  me  it  is  not  wood,  it  is 
which  is  burning  in  the  grate;  and  you  will  lead 
perhaps,  to  the  mouth  of  some  black  coal-pit, 
ask  if  those  dismal  regions  below  ever  saw 
sun.    Certainly  !  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  remi 
able  revelations  of  modernscience  that  the  stem 
coral  was  once  alive.    Coal  is  the  remains  of 
ancient  vegetation',  which  flourished  on  thee» 
ages  before  man  first  walked  in  Eden.  The 
cess  by  which  it  has  been  formed  and  burie< 
the  earth  is  well  known.    You  can  see  it  now  fql 
ingin  many  tropical  swamps.  There  you  will  fif 
vast  mass  of  vegetable  matter  the  result  of  a  n 
vegetation,  gradually  decaying  under  water.  1 
land  is  gradually  sinking,  and  as  the  bed  of  p 
sinks  with  it,  it  becomes  covered  with  mud  i 
sand  which  numerous  streams  are  constantly  wa. 
ing  into  the  swamp.    This  goes  on  year  after  y« 
century  after  century,  age  after  age,  until  the  \ 
is  buried  hundreds  of  feet  beneath  the  surfa 
In  the  meantime  the  vegetable  tissues  undcrgi 
sort  of  internal  combustion,  similar  tothatwhi 
takes  place  in  a  charcoal  mound.    Wood  c( 
sists,  you  will  remember  of  charcoal,  and  the  ^ 
ments  of  water.  The  oxygen  which  it  contain.^ 
act  on  thecarbonand  hydrogen.  Carbonic  acid  a  1] 
water  are  formed,  which  escape,  while  the  rest  |l 
the  hydrogeu  and  carbon  unite  together  to  foiji 
the  coal.    The  re-action  is  a  true  process  of  coil 
bustion,  and  the  heat  thus  evolved  aids  thecheii 
ical  change,  and  gives  to  the  coal  its  baked  appei| 
ance.    This  change  it  requires  long  ages  to  coi 
plete.  The  whole  external  appearance  of  the  glol 
has  changed  since  those  mighty  forests  grc 
which  have   been  petrified  in  the  coal.  B 
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,.L  li  such  long  intervals  have  elapsed,  their 
j  j  jr  has  not  been  lost.  •  It  has  been  written 

9  rocks,  the  mighty  monuments  of  past  ages, 
eologista  have  read  it,  aud  we  know  with  as 

certainty  the  form  of  the  leaves  and  the 
ire  of  the  stems  of  those  ancient  trees,  as 
those  of  the  oak  or  the  chestnut.  We  know 
at  every  atom  of  coal  which  ngw  lies  buried 
eds  of  feet  beneath  the  surface  was  once 
f  the  atmosphere,  and  that  the  heat  which 
ves  by  burning  was  received' from  the  sun, 
the  carbonic  acid  was  decomposed  by  the 
n  the  leaves  of  the  ancient  trees.  Oonsid- 
a  moment  of  what  immense  value  to  man 
ose  beds  of  coal.  Without  them  modern 
ition  would  have  been  impossible.  Remera- 
at  since  the  dawn  of  creation  the  sun  has 
inployed  in  accumulating  these  vast,  stores 
e,  and  thus  preparing  the  globe  for  civilized 
We  may  admire  the  genius  of  a  Papin 
iVatt,  who  have  told  us  how  to  use  this  force, 

10  have  thus  covered  the  ocean  with  steam- 
.ind  the  land  with  railroads:  but  let  us  not 
that  infinitely  greater  wisdom  which  saw  the 
)m  the  beginning,  and  before  the  mountains 
)rought  forth  or  even  the  continents  were 
,  laid  up  the  beds  of  coal  in  the  early  strata, 
eserved  them  through  the  Ions  ages  of 
ical  time  until  the  earth  was  fitted  to  become 
)de  of  man. 

lave  now  glanced  at  some  of  the  distinc- 
itures  of  the  great  circulation  of  carbon  in 
,  and  have  endeavored  to  show  that  the  sun's 
e  the  prime  moving  power  of  the  whole.  I 
lat  you  have  been  impressed  with  the  grand- 
'  its  cycles,  the  delicacy  of  its  adjustments, 
J  mighty  power  of  that  mysterious  influence 
ch  it  is  sustained;  but  above  all  may  it  be 
nlege  to  have  succeeded  in  making  clear  to 
itellectual  vision,  these  marks  of  wisdom 
wer  which  have  been  so  visible  stamped 
his  Divine  economy." 


From  "  The  Family  Treasury." 

to  Qoly  and  lllstoric  Places  in  Palestine. 

BY  PROPESSOa  PORTER. 
(Continued  from  page  323.) 
THU  VALLEY  OF  JEZREEL. 
vill  break  the  how  of  Israel  in  the  valley  of 
(Hos.  i.  5.) — The  old  city  of  Jezreel 
ts  name  to  one  of  the  noblest  plains  in 
ne,  and  that  name  was  afterwards  softened 
G-reeks  into  the  more  familiar  Esdraelon. 
ition  affords  a  key  to  its  bloody  history.  It 
cts  Central  Palestine,  extending  from  the 
Acre  to  the  fords  of  the  Jordan.  It  was 
Den  to  all  invaders — to  the  Philistines  from 
ist,  the  Ishmaelites  from  the  east,  and  the 
from  the  north;  while  at  a  later  period  it 
e  highway  along  which  passed  and  repassed 
lies  of  Assyria  and  Egypt.  Its  wide-spread 
ws  and  corn-fields,  its  luxuriant  pastures 
undant  waters  courted  rest,  and  gave  ample 
for  military  manoeuvres.  The  nortl\ern 
j^atched  the  invaders  from  the  top  of  Tabor, 
e  southern  tribes  had  their  gathering-place 
heights  of  Grilboa,  or  at  the  passes  of 
do,  according  as  the  enemy  came  from  the 
'  west. 

char,  to  whom  this  plain  was  allotted,  suf- 
nore  than  all  the  other  tribes.  His  was  a 
ot.  In  the  condition  and  history  of  the 
-open  to  every  incursion,  exposed  to  every 
of  war — we  see  the  fortunes  of  the  tribe, 
e  have  a  melancholy  commentary  on  the 
ig  of  Jacob:  "  Issachar  is  a  strong  ass, 
Dg  down  between  two  burdens  j  and  he  saw 


that  rest  was  good,  and  the  land  that  it  was  pleasant; 
and  bowed  his  shoulder  to  bear,  and  became  a  ser- 
vant unto  tribute."  (Gen.  xlix.  14,  15.)  As  the 
peasants  do  still  who  cultivate  patches  of  Esdraelon, 
Issachar  paid  black-mail  to  the  "  children  of  the 
east."  When  the  tribe^aw  the  prowess  of  David, 
and  his  ability  to  protect  Israel,  their  valuable 
possessions  and  exposed  position  made  them  anx- 
ious for  his  succession  to  the  throne.  And  this 
explains  the  words  of  the  sacred  writer, — "  Of  the 
children  of  Issachar,  which  were  men  that  had 
understanding  of  the  times,  to  know  what  Israel 
ought  to  do."  (1  Chron.  xii.  32.) 

The  main  part  of  Esdraelon  is  triangular  in  form. 
Its  base  to  the  east  reaches  from  Engannim  to 
Tabor,  fifteen  miles ;  and  its  apex  is  at  the  foot  of 
Carmel,  where  the  Kishon  flows  into  the  plain  of 
Acre.  From  the  base,  however,  three  arms  stretch 
out  eastward,  divided  by  two  short  parallel  ridges. 
The  northern  arm  lies  between  Tabor  and  the 
ridge  of  Moreh,  and  the  central  between  the  latter 
and  Giiboa.  These  two  extend  down  to  the  Jor- 
dan. The  third  arm  is  on  the  south  side  of  Giiboa, 
and  is  shut  in  on  the  east  by  the  mountains  of 
Ephraim. 

ENDOR. 

In  the  ruddy  morning  twilight  I  rode  across 
the  beautiful  plain  to  Endor.  It  is  a  poor  village 
of  some  twenty  houses,  perched  on  the  bleak  side 
of  Moreh,  about  two  hundred  yards  above  the 
plain.  The  rocks  round  it  are  pierced  with  caves 
— some  natural,  some  artificial,  as  if  the  old  in- 
habitants had  been  troglodytes.  Above  the  village 
is  one  larger  than  the  rest,  the  entrance  to  which 
is  between  high  rocks,  and  is  partly  covered  by 
the  branches  of  a  fig-tree.  Within  it  is  a  foun- 
tain called  'Ain  Dor,  "the  fountain  of  "Dor," 
which  doubtless  gave  its  name  to  the  ancient  as 
well  as  the  modern  village.  Entering  this  gloomy 
grotto,  and  looking  round  on  its  dark  riven  sides, 
I  felt  how  suitable  such  a  spot  would  be  for  the 
interview  between  Saul  and  the  witch. 

NAIN. 

A  pleasant  ride  of  forty  minutes  along  the  hill- 
side brought  me  to  Nam.  It  was  by  the  very 
same  path  our  Lord  approached  it,  for  he  was  on 
his  way  from  Capernaum.  It  was  with  no  little 
interest,  therefore,  I  observed  on  my  left,  three  or 
four  hundred  yards  from  the  village,  a  group  of 
rock  tombs.  Towards  one  of  these  probably  the 
funeral  proaession  was  moving  when  He  met  and 
stopped  it.  How  vividly  did  the  whole  scene  ap- 
pear to  me  now  as  I  stood  on  the  spot !  The 
procession  issuing  from  the  gate;  the  men  carry- 
ing the  open  bier;  the  women  behind  grouped 
round  the  poor  widow,  and  rending  the  air  with 
their  cries,  as  they  do  still.  Another  procession 
meets  them.  He  who  heads  it  looks  with  melting 
tenderness  on  the  widow,  and  says,  in  accents  that 
thrill  her  soul,  "  Weep  not."  He  touches  the 
bier.  In  mingled  awe  and  astonishment  the 
bearers  stop.  '■'Young  man,  1  say  unto  thee. 
Arise  1"  As  the  words  are  uttered  the  dead  rises 
to  life;  and  in  a  moment  he  is  in  the  arms  of  his 
mother. 

Nain  is  a  small  village ;  but  the  ruins  round  it 
show  that  it  was  much  larger  in  olden  times;  and 
it  commands  one  of  the  finest  views  in  Central 
Palestine.  Beneath  it  the  plain,  beyond  which 
rise  the  wooded  hills  of  Galilee;  and  on  the  north 
the  great  flat  dome  of  Tabor,  with  Hermon  shoot- 
ing up  behind  it  on  the  distant  horizon.  From 
this  place  I  first  saw  these  two  mountains  in  close 
perspective  proximity,  and  I  thought  that  perhaps 
it  might  have  been  some  such  view  which  sug- 
gested the  Psalmist's  words  :    The  north  and  the 


south  thou  hast  created  them  ;  Tabor  and  Hermon 
shall  rejoice  in  thy  name."  (Ixxxix.  12.) 

SHUNEM. 

The  path  from  Nain  to  Shunem  passes  round 
the  western  slopes  of  Moreh.  As  I  turned  my 
back  on  Tabor  the  brown  hills  of  Samaria  came 
in  sight,  looking  like  a  lower  continuation  of 
Carmel ;  then  Giiboa  came  into  view,  rising  up 
white  and  bare  from  the  centre  of  the  beautiful 
green  plain,  and  having  the  gray  ruins  of  Jezreel 
at  its  western  base.  Sweeping  round  still  to  the 
left,  I  looked  away  down  the  middle  arm  of 
Esdraelon  to, the  lofty  hill  on  which  the  old  city 
of  Beth-shan  stood,  and  beyond  it  to  the  pictur- 
esque range  of  Gilead.  This  is  "  the  valley  of 
Jezreel"  properly  so  called,  and  the  scene  of  some 
of  the  most  momentous  events  in  Jewish  his- 
tory. 

Shunem  was  now  below  me,  situated  in  a  little 
nook  at  the  foot  of  the  ridge,  encircled  by  en- 
closed gardens  and  luxuriant  fields  of  corn.  I 
rode  into  it  and  dismounted  at  the  fountain.  The 
people  were  rude  and  almost  hostile;  but  there 
was  an  air  of  sturdy  independence  about  them, 
and  of  thrift  and  success  about  their  houses  and 
fields,  that  pleased  me.  A  party  of  men  and 
women  were  busy  reaping  in  an  adjoining  barley 
field  ;  and  a  number  of  little  children  were  bask- 
ing in  the  bright  sunshine  among  the  sheaves  and 
stubble,  all  with  bare  heads,  and  a  few  of  thein 
stark  naked.  I  sat  down  and  read  the  story  of 
the  Shunemite,  every  detail  of  which  assumed  a 
life-like  vividness.  In  the  house  of  a  great  maa 
— probably  the  sheikh — of  that  village  Elisha 
was  wont  to  lodge.  One  day  his  son — the  child 
of  promise — "  went  out  to  his  father  to  the  reap- 
ers," just  as  the  children  I  saw  now  had  gone  out. 
But  the  heat  was  too  much  for  him.  The  fatal 
sun  stroke  prostrated  him  in  a  moment.  "My 
head,  my  head  !"  he  cried ;  and  when  carried 
home  to  his  mother,  "  he  sat  on  her  knees  till 
noon,  and  died."  (2  Kings  iv.  8-20.)  The  mo- 
ther's journey  across  that  plain  to  Carmel,  and 
Elisha's  miracle,  are  well  known. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


Living  to  God  in  small  things  and  living  to 
God  every  day,  is  the  secret  of  large  spiritual  ' 
growth  and  fruitfulness.  A  pear  tree  does  not 
leap  into  a  bounty  of  ripe  fruit  by  a  single  spas- 
modic effort;  an  orchard  does  not  ripen  under 
one  day's  sun-.  Every  sunbeam  and  every  rain- 
drop does  its  share.  A  christian  character  is  a 
growth.  A  man  may  be  converted  suddenly ;  but 
he  must  ripen  gradually.  Every  prayer  that  is 
breathed,  every  cross  that  is  carried,  every  trial 
that  is  well  endured,  every  good  work  for  Christ 
that  is  faithfully  done,  every  little  act  that  is  con- 
scientiously performed  for  Christ's  glory,  helps 
to  make  the  christian  character  beautiful,  and 
load  its  boughs  with  ripening  fruit. —  Theodore 
Ctiyler. 

Manna  in  the  Desert. — Sir  Koderick  Murchi- 
son  announces  a  fall  of  manna  in  Asia  Minor. 
His  informant,  M.  Haidinger,  states  that  he  has 
received  a  portion  of  this  manna,  which  fell  with 
a  gust  of  rain  at  Charput.  It  is  a  lichen  which 
is  formed  in  the  steppes  of  the  Kurghis,  and  is- 
often  carried  in  these  falls  far  to  the  west,  across 
the  Caspian.  The  grains,  which  are  always  per- 
fectly detached,  have  much  of  the  form  of  a  rasp- 
berry or  mulberry,  and  are  found  frequently  to 
be  attached  to  a  stony  support  of  granite,  sand- 
stone, aud  lime.  This  manna  is  ground  into, 
fiourf  and  baked  into  bread,  and  is  known  among 
Turks  by  the  name  of  herderthoghdasi,  which 
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means  wonder  corn  or  grain.  It  contains  more 
than  65  per  cent,  of  oxalate  of  lime,  and  25  of 
amylaceous  matter. — Ann.  Sci.  Discovery. 
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SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

Foreign. — News  from  Engliind  to  the  2d  inst.  The 
Atlantic  cable  was  completed  oa  the  29th  of  Fifth  month. 
The  British  journals  continue  to  discuss  the  fate  of  Jeff. 
Davis.  The  Daily  Neivs  hopes  that  mercy  will  be  ex- 
tended, not  bat  that  he  fully  deserves  punishment,  but 
because  the  principle  the  Federal  government  represents 
is  already  vindicated  so  triumphantly  that  nothing  could 
be  added;  ro  punishment  can  be  greater  than  failure, 
and  mercy  would  cause  no  regret  in  future  years.  The 
Times  says,  the  attitude  of  the  United  States  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Alabama  is,  perhaps,  moi'e  important  than 
the  demands  themselves.  The  correspondence  opened 
in  1863,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  in  a  courteous 
rnanner,  Adams,  the  American  minister,  saying  that  the 
United  States  desired  to  maintain  amity  as  well  as 
peace.  It  is  intimated  that  England  has  many  counter 
claims  for  the  arbitrary  enforcement  of  the  right  of 
blockade  and  search.  The  Times,  in  another  editorial, 
asserts  that  the  United  States  cannot  produce  a  single 
precedent  to  support  its  claim  for  its  damages,  and  no 
rule  of  natural  justice  requiies  England  to  pay  for  the 
ravages  committed  by  the  Alabama.  The  Bank  of  Eng- 
land rate  of  discount  has  been  reduced  to  3J-  per  cent. 
Several  heavy  commercial  failures  are  announced.  The 
Bales  of  cotton  in  the  Liverpool  market  for  the  week, 
^amounted  to  108,500  bales,  including  21,500  to  specu- 
lators, and  23,500  to  importers.  The  market  has  been 
active,  and  prices  advanced  Id.  a  Ijrf.  Pair  Orleans 
■was  quoted  at  ISii. ;  middling  uplands,  \Q\d.  Bread- 
EtufFs  very  dull,  and  all  kinds  slightly  lower. 

A  rupture  has  taken  place  between  the  French  Em- 
peror and  Prince  Napoleon  in  consequence  of  a  speech 
delivered  by  the  latter,  the  sentiments  of  which  were 
formally  disapproved  by  the  Emperor.  The  Prince  is 
too  liberal  and  republican  in  his  views  to  harmonize 
entirely  with  the  Emperor's  policy. 

The  government  of  the  Netherlands  has  rescinded  the 
recognition  of  belligerent  rights  accorded  to  the  rebels 
in  the  United  States. 

It  is  stated  that  Buenos  Ayres  has  declared  war  with 
Paraguay,  and  that  a  triple  alliance  has  been  formed 
between  Brazil,  Uraguay  and  the  Argentine  Republic, 
and  that  the  Allies  are  sending  a  strong  force  against 
Paraguay. 

United  States. — The  Rebel  Leaders. — There  is  no  de- 
termination as  yet  whether  Jefferson  Davis  will  be  tried 
by  a  military  commission  or  by  a  civil  court.  The 
manacles  which  were  placed  upon  him  on  his  entrance 
into  Fortress  Monroe  were,  after  a  few  days,  removed. 
A  Lexington  dispatch  says,  that  the  friends  of  John  C. 
Breckenridge  in  that  place  have  received  information  of 
his  safe  arrival  in  Cuba.  The  Natchez  Courier  sa-^b,,  that 
Kirby  Smith  has  certainly  gone  to  Mexico,  and  that  he 
took  $1,600,000  in  specie  with  him.  On  the  0th  inst., 
Magrath,  the  rebel  Governor  of  South  Carolina,  arrived 
at  Washington  under  arrest,  and  was  placed  in  prison. 
Ex-Governor  Moore,  of  Alabama,  has  been  arrested  at 
Mobile  and  sent  to  Washington.  The  rebel  general 
Duff  Green  recently  appeared  at  Washington  desiring 
the  privilege  of  taking  the  amnesty  oath,  which  was  not 
granted.  Robert  Toombs,  of  Georgia,  is  wpnrted  to 
have  committed  suicide.  It  is  stated  by  a  Montreal 
paper  that  ten  southern  rebels  have  ten  millions  of  dol- 
lars deposited  in  bank  in  that  city.  Gov.  W.  Smith,  of 
Virjfiniii,  surrendered  himself  and  has  been  paroled. 

Missouri. — The  new  Free  State  Constitution  which 
was  recently  submitted  for  ratification  by  a  vote  of  the 
people,  has  been  adopted  by  a  small  majority. 

Virginia. — It  is  stated  that  the  Federal  government  is 
now  feeding  nearly  two  hundred  thousand  of  the  in- 
habitants of  this  State,  of  all  classes,  white  and  coloured. 
In  Richmond,  dally  rations  are  still  issued  tq  about 
eleven  thousand  persons.  A  meeting  of  the  farmers  was 
recently  held  for  the  purpose  of  agreeing  upon  the  wages 
to  be  hereafter  paid  to  the  freedinen.  Seven  counties 
■were  represented  in  the  meeting,  which  determined  to 
fix  Ibe  price  of  field  bands  at  five  dollars  per  month, 
the  labourer  to  furnish  bis  own  clothing,  and  pay  for 
medical  atten/lnnce  when  needed.  The  sum  of  one 
dollar  per  day  for  hands  durinf;  harvest,  was  alsc^fixed 
upon.  It  is  supposed  that  these  prices  will  be  adopted 
throughout  the  State.    A  company,  entitled  the  Vir- 


ginia Emigration  Land  Company  has  been  started  in 
Richmond,  with  Gov,  Pierpont  as  President.  Its  object 
is  to  open  up  the  State  to  emigration  from  the  North, 
furnishing  information  as  to  lands,  property,  climate, 
&c.,  and  acting  as  agents  of  those  who  wish  to  settle  in 
it.  The  tobacco  belonging  to  the  French  government, 
which  has  been  locked  up  in  Richmond  during  the  war, 
is  now  about  to  be  shipped'to  France.  Several  large 
ships  have  arrived  in  the  James  river  ready  to  receive 
their  cargoes  of  tobacco.  Much  of  the  State  has  re- 
lapsed into  a  wilderness,  and  wild  game  overruns  the 
country.  Deer  and  bear  have  re-appeared  in  districts 
where  they  had  not  been  seen  for  many  years  prior  to 
the  rebellion. 

Tennessee. — The  quartermaster's  stores  in  Nashville, 
the  largest  of  the  kind  in  the  country,  were  destroyed 
by  fire  on  the  9th  inst.  The  loss  is  estimated  at  from 
eight  to  ten  millions  of  dollars.  On  the  same  day  the 
ordnance  building  at  Chattanooga  exploded  and  set  five 
to  the  government  warehouses.  The  explosion  killed 
and  wounded  a  number  of  persons.  The  coloured  peo- 
ple of  Tennessee  have  petitioned  the  Legislature  for  the 
privilege  of  voting,  presenting  as  an  argument  in  behalf 
of  their  request,  their  devotion  to  the  Union  under  all 
circumstances  throughout  the  terrible  struggle  of  the 
rebellion. 

North  Carolina. — The  amnesty  proclamation  is  well 
received  by  the  people,  as  is  also  the  appointment  of 
Governor  Holden.  Intelligence  from  all  parts  of  the 
State  indicate  the  general  prevalence  of  harmony,  good 
will,  and  obedience  to  the  laws'.  Business  has  greatly 
revived  at  Wilmington,  N.  C,  since  the  removal  of  re- 
strictions on  trade.  The  ofiioial  correspondence  of  Ex- 
Governor  Vance,  of  N.  C,  with  Jefferson  Davis  and 
other  rebel  officials,  has  been  captured.  To  Vance's 
credit,  it  appears  that  he  remonstrated  against  the  bar- 
barous treatment  of  the  Union  prisoners  at  Salisbury. 

South  Carolina. — The  people  of  South  Carolina  have 
called  upon  the  United  States  military  authorities  at 
Charlotte,  N.  C,  for  protection  against  their  own  law- 
less population,  who  are  committing  depredations  upon 
the  inhabitants. 

Georgia. — Reliable  information  from  Macon  and  points 
north  of  that,  represent  that  almost  the  whole  of  Geor- 
gia is  in  a  starving  condition  in  consequence  of  the  de- 
vastations of  war. 

Military  Arrangements. — The .  military  geograph  y  of 
the  United  States  has  been  divided  into  five  great  divi-. 
sions.  That  of  the  Atlantic,  the  Mississippi,  of  Tennes- 
see, of  the  South-west,  and  of  the  Pacific.  Gen.  Meade 
commands  the  first.  Gen.  Sherman  the  Second,  Gen. 
Thomas  the  third,  Gen.  Sheridan  the  fourth,  and  Geh. 
Halleck  the  last. 

The  South-west. — Chief-Justice  Chase  met  with  a  cor- 
dial reception  at  New  Orleans.  General  Canby  has 
transferred  a  part  of  his  cavalry  to  General  Sheridan. 
The  rebel  fortifications  at  Sabine  Pass  have  been  occu- 
pied by  the  Federal  forces.  The  New  Orleans  Picayune 
thinks  that  a  large  trade  will  soon  open  with  Texas. 
The  people  have  suffered  but  little  by  the  war,  and  are 
better  able  to  buy  than  the  inhabitants  of  any  other 
rebel  State. 

A  Change. — Among  the  traders  who  lately  arrived  at 
Cincinnati  to  purchase  goods,  was  a  former  slave  of 
Jeff.  Davis,  named  Montgomery.  He  is  54  years  of  age, 
and  quite  intelligent.  He  was  the  slave  of  Davis  more 
than  twenty  years,  and  served  him  as  carpenter  and 
machinist  on  his  and  his  brothers  plantation  of  two 
thousand  acres.  The  entire  2000  acres  are  now  culti- 
vated in  cotton  by  his  former  fellow  bondmen,  who,  he 
says,  are  working  industriously  and  more  effectually 
than  under  slavery. 

Reconstruction. — Prominent  citizens  of  Alabama,  Geor- 
gia and  Mississippi,  have  had  audiences  with  the  Pre- 
sident, and  express  the  opinion  that  the  policy  with 
regard  to  reorganization  in  North  Carolina  will  be  ap- 
plied to  the  other  Southern  States.  The  people  of 
Texas,  it  is  stated,  desire  to  return  to  the  Union  with- 
out the  least  reservation,  and  also  accept  the  abolition 
of  slavery.  The  leading  southern  journals  contain 
editorials  endeavouring  to  reconcile  the  people  to  the 
loss  of  their  slaves,  and  proving  that  they  will  be  bene- 
fited by  the  new  order  of  affairs.  President  Johnson 
has  directed  a  suspension  throughout  the  South,  of  the 
sales  of  rebel  landed  properly  for  non-payment  of  direct 
tuxes,  ordered  by  the  tax  commissioners  of  the  several 
States.  Arrangements  are  being  made  for  the  re-open- 
ing of  the  custom-houses  at  Charleston,  Savannah, 
Mobile,  and  other  southern  ports.  -The  United  States 
Posl-Oflice  Department  is  re-opening  post-offices,  in  the 
lately  rebellious  region,  as  fast  ae  postal  facilities  can 
be  lurnished  and  loyal  postmasters  found.  Over  six 
thousand  rebel  officers  below  the  rank  of  m.ajor,  prison- 
ers of  war,  have  made  application  to  be  allowed  to  take 


the  amnesty  oath  and  be  discharged.  The  work 
leasing  all  the  rebel  prisoners  who  come  und 
amnesty  proclamation,  is  progressing  rapidly. 

National  Banks. — The  whole  number  of  banks 
rized  up  to  the  3d  inst.  was  1212,  with  a  total  ca- 
$288,971,020.  Ttie  entire  amount  of  currency 
to  the  National  Banks  up  to  that  date  was  $135,31 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  292,  incluc 
soldiers.  Of  scarlet  fever,  24  ;  typhoid  and  other 
23.  • 

Disbanding  of  the  Army. — During  the  first  ten  i 
this  month,  106,505  troops  were  furnished  with 
portation,  and  left  the  city  of  Washington. 

Indictments  for  Treason  have  been  found  by  the 
jury  of  the  United  States  District  Court  of  Virginii 
at  Norfolk,  against  about  forty  prominent  an' 
known  persons,  among  whom  are  Gen.  Lee,  He 
Wise,  Ex  Governors  Letcher,  Smith  and  others. 

Tlie  Markets,  S:c. — The  following  were  the  quo' 
on  the  12th, — New  York, — American  gold  range 
138  to  142,  closing  in  the  evening  at  the  highe 
The  New  York  banks  now  hold  five  millions  les 
than  they  did  three  weeks  ago.    United  States  s 
cents,  1881,  109^;  ditto  5-20,  103.    The  New 
money  market  is  well  supplied.  Loans  on  call  5  i 
cent.,  commercial  paper,  7  a  8J.    Superfine  Stati 
$5.60  a  6.    Shipping  Ohio,  $6.85  a  $7.05.  Ball 
$7.10  a  $7.85.    Chicago  spring  wheat,  $1.38  a 
amber  western,  $1.75.    Western  oats,  70  a  ' 
Western  mixed  corn,  85  a  87  cts. ;  yellow,  90  a 
Southern  white,  $1.02.    Middlings  cotton,  42 
Cuba  molasses,  40  a  45  cts.  ;  Porto  Rico,  65  cts. 
native  and  \  merino,  65  a  67  ;  full  merino,  75  a 
Philadelphia. — Superfine  flour,  $6.25  a  $6.75 
family  and  fancy  brapds  from  $7  to  $10.50.  Pri 
wheat,  $1.75  a  $1.78;  white,  $2.10  a  $2.15.  Ry 
95  cts.    Yellow  corn,  90  a  91  cts.    Oats,  65  a 
Sales  of  1500  beef  cattle  at  from  $10  to  $18,  foi 
mon  to  prime.    A  few  extra  brought  $19  a  $2 
hogs  1800  were  sold  at  from  $11  to  $13  the) 
net.    Sheep  sold  at  6  a  6^  cts.  per  lb.  gross. 


RECEIPTS. 
Received  from  J.  Fawcett,  Agt.,  0.,  for  J.  Prei 
vols.  35  and  36,  Jane  Heald,  $2,  vol.  37,  A. 
Matilda  J.  Watson,  S.  Street,  and  L  Bonsall,  %\ 
vol.  38,  J.  H.  Crew,  $2,  to  No.  18,  voL  39,  and  L, 
$4,  vols.  38  and  39. 

Received,  per  J.  Fawcett,  Salem,  0.,  $5,  for  Fri( 
N.  Carolina ;  from  C.  C.  G.,  $5,  for  Bibles  for  J 
men. 


WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 

A  Stated  Meeting  of  the  Committee,  who  havj 
of  the  Boarding  School  at  Westtown,  will  be  he 
on  Fourth-day  the  21st  inst.,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m 

The  Committee  on  Admissions  will  meet  at  $4 
the  same  morning;  and  the  Committee  on  Instri 
at  half  past  seven  o'clock  the  preceding  evening, 
Visiting  Committee  attend  at  the  school  on  Se' 
day,  the  I7th  inst.  Samuel  Morrh 

Sixth  mo.  5tb,  1865.  C 

For  the  accommodation  of  the  Committee,  CO 
ances  will  be  at  the  Street  Road  Station  on  Sei 
day  the  17th  instant,  and  on  Third-day  the  20th ij 
to  meet  the  trains  that  leave  West  Philadelphi 
and  4.45  p.  m.  Also  on  Fourth-day  morning  to 
7.35  A.  M.  train,  which  is  due  at  the  Street 
minutes  after  9  o'clock. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANJ 

NEAR  PRANKFORD,  (TWENT V-TniRD  WARD,  PIIILAdI 

Physician andSuperintendent, — Joshua H.  \Vi 

TON,  M.  D. 

Application  for  the  Admission  of  Patients 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  to  Charlks  Ellis, 
of  the  Board  of  .Managers,  No.  637  Market  Street,  11 
delphia,  or  to  any  other  Member  of  the  Board. 


Married,  on  Fifth-dtiy,  18th  of  Fifth  mon*| 
Friends'  meeting-house,  West  Bradford,  Joshua  ll 
of  Bart  Township,  Lancaster  County,  to  EliZ* 
daughter  of  Eli  and  Elizabeth  Woodward,  of  West 
ford,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

 ,  on  the  8th  of  Sixth  month,  1865,  at  Pri 

Meeting-house,  Germantown,  Pbilada.,  Robert  Bai 
JoNKS,  of  Cheltenham,  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa.,  to 
OoBOBN,  of  this  city. 

WM.  H.  PILE,  PRINTER, 
No.  214  Pear  street,  between  Dock  and  Thif 
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For  "The  Friend." 

Nitrogen. 

3  have  already  given  our  readers  some  ex- 
from  Professor  Cooke's  Lectures,  exhibiting 
vidences  of  Divine  goodness  and  wisdom 
1  are  afforded  by  a  consideration  of  the  pro- 
!s  of  Water,  and  Carbonic  Acid.  His  obser- 
3S  upon  Nitrogen  are  also  valuable  and  inte- 
Of  this  substance  he  says  :  "  This  gas, 
jgh  so  seemingly  inert,  discharges  functions 
is  important  than  those  of  oxygen  to  the  well- 
of  man.    It  is  not,  however,  like  oxygen, 
Fii  jment  widely  distributed  in  nature,  and  en- 
;  as  a  chief  constituent  into  the  composition 
e  globe..  The  atmosphere  is  the  only  gr^at 
roir  of  nitrogen,  and  to  this,  and  to  the  bodies 
^anized  beiogs  its  presence  is  almost  exclu- 
■  confined.    It  seems  to  be  the  essential  ele- 
of  all  th.e  higher  forms  of  corporeal  vitality, 
s  frequently  called  the  zoogen,  or  life  gen- 
By  some  mysterious  process  it  is  con- 
ly  being  withdrawn  from  the  atmosphere, 
ntering  into  the  composition  of  the  number- 
iving  forms  which  clothe  the  earth  with  ver- 
and  crowd  it  with  animal  life;  but  these 
soon  pass  away,  and  by  the  inevitable  pro- 
)f  decay  the  nitrogen  is  restored  to  the  great 
i^oir  from  which  it  was  originally  withdrawn, 
ce  has  not  as  yet  been  able  to  follow  all  the 
of  this  remarkable  process,  but,  nevertheless, 
;h  is  known  to  show  that  the  properties  of 
jen  have  been  most  admirably  adapted  to' 
umerous  important  ends  which  it  has  been 
nted  to  subserve.    Nitrogen  is  then  pecu- 
the  element  of  the  atmosphere.  It  not  only 
itutes  the  greater  part  of  the  aerial  ocean, 
;  exists  there  in  a  perfectly  free  and  uncom- 
.  condition,  and  with  the  exceptions  just 
ioned,  is  found  nowhere  else.  Occupying  so 
rtant  a  place  in  the  scheme  of  creation,  we 
d  naturally  expect  to  find  in  nitrogen  a  sub- 
e  full  of  the  highest  interest.    Yet  nothing 
I .  be  less  inviting  than  its  external  properties, 
irmanent  gas,  even  at  the  lowest  tempera- 
,  without  colour,  or  odor,  it  is  entirely  devoid 
r  i-ery  active  property.    It  will  extinguish  a 
:i  ie  immersed  in  it,  and  will  not  sustain  animal 
'  but  these  are  merely  negative  qualities ;  for 
li  als  cannot  live  in  an  atmosphere  of  nitrogen, 
jliy  because  it  does  not  contain  oxygen,  and  it 
iiuot  support  combustion  because  it  is  not  en- 
evd  with  active  affinities.    And  in  all  other 
i  ard  aspects  nitrogen  is  equally  inert.  It 
K  ts  DO  action  whatever  upon  the  most  delicate 


chemical  compounds,  and,  with  a  few  unimportant 
exceptions,  will  not  enter  into  direct  combination 
with  any  of  the  chemical  elements.  Consider  also 
the  nitrogen  as  it  exists  in  the  atmosphere. 
Although  in  immediate  contact  with  the  most 
violent  of  the  elements,  and  exposed  to  its  action 
when  in  its  fiercest  state,  under  the  varying  in- 
fluences of  light,  heat  and  electricity,  yet  no  com- 
bination between  the  two  results,  except  to  a  very 
limited  extent,  and  under  peculiarly  oblique  con- 
ditions. Through  an  ordinary  iron  blastfurnace 
there  pass  in  the  course  of  a  single  day,  many 
tons  of  this  mixture  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  called 
air.  The  oxygen,  as  we  know,  causes  the  most 
violent  chemical  action ;  but  although  the  nitro- 
gen is  brought  into  contact  with  the  same  intensely 
heated  coal  and  iron,  no  combination,  at  least  of 
any  importance,  ensues. 

"  Shall  we  then  donclude  that  nitrogen  is  entirely 
unendowed  with  chemical  affections, — that  it  is 
capable  of  forming  no  chemical  compounds,  and 
of  producing  no  powerful  effects, — that  it  is,  in 
fine,  a  mere  dead  weight  in  the  atmosphere,  placed 
there  to  fill  up  the  void  and  to  give  the  required 
density,  as  a  ship  is  frequently  loaded  with  bal- 
last when  there  is  a  lack  of  freight  ?  Such  is  the 
conclusion  to  which  the  appearances  would  natur- 
ally lead,  and  such  is  the  conclusion  at  which  the 
chemists  arrived  in  the  early  stages  of  their  in- 
quiry. Yet  no  conclusion  could  be  more  at  vari- 
ance with  actual  facts ;  for  so  far  is  it  from  true 
that  nitrogen  is  the  uninteresting  substance  which 
these  negative  qualities  would  seem  to  fndicate, 
there  are  but  few  elements  which  form  a  larger 
number  of  compounds,  or  which  are  endowed  with 
more  varied  powers  when  the  necessary  conditions 
of  combination  are  fulfilled.  Nitrogen  can  be 
made  to  unite  with  the  other  elements  only  by 
indirect  and  circuitous  processes.  It  is  one  of  its 
most  distinctive  qualities  to  avoid  direct  combina- 
tion ;  but  when  the  necessary  conditions  are  pre- 
sent, it  surprises  us  by  the  readiness  with  which 
it  combines,  and  by  the  great  variety  and  remark- 
able character  of  the  resulting  compounds.  When 
we  should  least  expect  it,  we  find  not  single  com- 
pounds, but  whole  classes,  springing  into  exist- 
ence, which,  while  they  often  defy  our  investiga- 
tion by  their  protean  character,  excite  our  admi- 
ration by  the  simplicity  of  their  constitution,  and 
by  the  beauty  of  the  plan  according  to  which  they 
have  all  been  fashioned.       *  *  * 

"Nitrogen  maybe  termed  the  ballast  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  this  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
obvious  of  its  functions.  Air,  you  will  remember, 
is  not  in  any  proper  sense  of  the  term  a  distinct 
substance.  It  is  a  mixture  of  several  substances, 
or  rather  there  co-exist  around  the  globe  at  least 
three  different  'atmospheres,  one  of  nitrogen,  one 
of  oxygen,  one  of  aqueous  vapor,  and  perhaps  we 
should  add,  as  a  fourth,  one  of  carbonic  acid,  each 
with  its  own  peculiar  characteristics,  and  so  en- 
tirely distinct  that  it  woalfl  retain  all  its  essential 
properties  were  the  rest  removed.  Again,  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  whole  plan  turns  on  the 
fact  that  the  atmosphere  of  aqueous  vapor  is 
mixed  with  a  large  mass  of  other  aeriform  matter, 
which  inoderates  all  atmospheric  changes  and 


HMtigates  the  violence  of  their  effects.  It  has  also 
been  stated  in  a  former  lecture,  that  the  atmos- 
phere of  oxygen  has  been  subjected  to  a  similar 
restraint,  and  that  the  aroused  energies  of  this 
terrible  destroyer  are  most  carefully  tempered  by 
great  dilution.  As  the  asmosphere  is  constituted, 
the  oxygen  cannot  reach  the  burning  combustible 
without  carrying  with  it  the  whole  mass  of  the 
surrounding  air;  but  if  this  mass  of  aeriform 
matter  were  not  present,  the  devouring  element 
would  rush  upon  its  prey  with  a  fury  which  noth- 
ing could  withstand,  and  iron  would  burn  as 
readily  as  straw.  Moreover,  in  several  other  con- 
nections we  have  shown  that  it  is  an  essential 
condition  in  the  scheme  of  terrestrial  nature  that 
the  air  should  have  its  actual  density.  See  how 
beautifully  all  the  conditions  are  fulfilled  in  the 
atmosphere.  The  proportion  of  oxygen  has  been 
most  carefully  adjusted  to  the  necessities  of  ani- 
mal life,  and  made  so  small  that  the  violence  of 
the  fire-element  may  be  restrained  within  du^ 
limits.  The  amounts  of  aqueous  vapor  and  of  car- 
bonic acid  have  in  like  manner  each  been  accu- 
rately adjusted  to  the  purposes  which  it  was  ap- 
pointed to  subserve,  and  then,  in  order  to  make 
up  the  required  density,  a  large  mass  of  a  per- 
fectly inert  gas  has  been  added.  Thus  in  the 
very  inertness  of  nitrogen  we  find  the  most  obvi- 
ous evidence  of  adaptation.  Its  negative  quali- 
ties are  precisely  those  required  in  a  substance 
which  is  designed  to  act  as  so  much  dead  material, 
adding  to  the  density  of  the  atmosphere  without 
interfering  with  the  functions  of  its  active  agents. 

"Consider,  also,  how  very  greatly  this  evidence 
of  design  is  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  nitrogen  is 
found  only  in  the  atmosphere  and  in  the  bodies  of 
organized  beings  into  which  it  has  been  tempor- 
arily withdrawn.  It  is  not,  like  oxygen,  carbonic 
acid,  or  water,  a  main  constituent  of  the  globe, 
and  cannot  therefore  be  regarded,  as  the  fatalists 
would  have  us  believe,  as  so  much  material  left 
over  after  the  solid  globe  had  been  condensed  by 
the  molecular  forces  from  a  chaotic  nebula.  Nitro- 
gen is  not  only  exactly  adapted  to  the  functions  it 
subserves  in  the  atmosphere,  but  moreover  these 
are  its  only  uses,  and  I  cannot  see  how  it  is  possi- 
ble to  resist  the  conclusion  that  it  was  especially 
designe'd  for  the  place  it  fills.  That  you  may  ap- 
preciate the  strength  of'  this  evidence,  let  me 
illustrate  the  subject  by  an  example  from  common 
life,  which  will  be  more  to  our  purpose  than  a 
philosophical  analysis  of  the  argument  itself. 

"  It  does  not  follow  that  the  square  gra"nite 
blocks  which  form  the  greater  part  of  the  front  of 
yonder  magnificent  warehouse,  however  well  ad- 
justed they  may  be,  were  actually  cut  with  refer- 
ence to  this  building,  although  the  strong  pre- 
sumption is  that  they  were.  Nor  does  it  folJow 
that  those  highly  ornamented  window  caps  and 
that  elaborate  cornice  were  originally  designed  for 
that  particular  edifice,  although  the  presumption 
that  such  was  the  case  is  still  stronger  than  before. 
Nay,  more,  it  is  not  even  absolutely  certain  that 
those  skilfully  carved  ornaments  which  adorn  the 
front,  and  are  built  into  the  walls,  were  originally 
intended  to  be  placed  where  they  are,  although 
no  doubt  this  conclusion  would  be  the  extreme  of 
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THE  FRIEND. 


incredulity.  I  admit,  it  is  barely  possible  that 
they  were  originally  made  for  another  building, 
rejected,  perhaps,  for  some  defect,  and  afterwards 
put  up  here.  But  I  will  show  you  where  there 
is  an  evidence  of  design  in  the  building-material 
of  this  warehouse  which  you  will  be  forced  to 
accept.  It  is  not  conspicuous,  and  might  be  over- 
looked. Just  here,  at  the  corner  of  the  building, 
there  is  a  very  peculiarly  shaped  block, of  stone. 
You  neyer  saw  one  like  it  before.  This  extraor- 
dinary shape  was  required  by  the  peculiar  form  of 
the  building  lot  and  the  position  of  the  wails  on 
the  adjoining  estate.  The  sides  of  the  lot  are  not 
perpendicular  to  the  front,  and  the  block  has  been 
cut  to  the  precise  angle  of  the  bend,  and  at  the 
same  time  fits  the  adjacent  walls.  The  conclu- 
sion that  this  block  was  designed  for  that  place  is 
irresistible.  No  sane  mind  would  doubt  it  for  a 
moment."  ***** 

"  But  the  evidence  that  nitrogen  was  designed 
for  the  place  which  it  fills  in  the  atmosphere  is 
vastly  stronger  than  this.    The  force  of  the  argu- 
ment in  the  illustration  just  cited  evidently  in- 
creases very  rapidly,  the  more  singular  the  shape 
of  the  granite  block,  and  the  more  accurately  its 
form  has  been  adjusted  to  the  place  it  fills.  Now 
nitrogen  is  as  unique  among  the  chemical  ele- 
ments, as  water  is  among  the  compounds.  Its 
external  properties  are  so  entirely  diiferent  from 
those  even  of  the  class  of  elements  to  which  it  be- 
longs, that  chemists  can  hardly  believe  that  it  is 
a  simple  substance,  and  for  the  last  fifty  years 
have  been  vainly  attempting  to  decompose  it; 
hut  it  has  resisted  all  their  eiforts,  and  the  more 
intimately  they  have  become  acquainted  with  its 
properties,  the  more  singular  and  exceptional  it 
has  appeared.    At  the  same  time,  while  present- 
ing these  remarkable  anomalies,  nitrogen  has  been 
fitted  to  the  place  which  it  fills  in  the  scheme  of 
creation,  with  a  nicety  and  precision  which  it  is 
as  much  beyond  our  powers  of  thought  to  con- 
ceive as  it  is  beyond  my  feeble  language  to  de- 
scribe.   It  is  not  only  that  one  or  two  of  the  cor- 
ners of  this  block  of  nature's  edifice  have  been 
beveled  to  an  exact  angle,  but  it  has  been  ad- 
justed at  every  point  to  the  ten  thousand  condi- 
tions of  that  complete  structure  which  I  have 
been  describing  imperfectly  during  this  course  of 
lectures,  with  a  skill  immeasurably  beyond  all 
human  art,  and  with  an  intelligence  which  '  look- 
eth  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  and  seeth  under  the 
whole  heaven.'    If  this  is  so, — and  you  will  find 
that  my  guarded  expressions  fall  far  short  of  the 
truth, — why  not  use  in  these  matters  of  faith  the 
same  common  sense  which  we  apply  with  so  much 
success  in  common  life,  and  which  in  our  daily 
intercourse  it  would  be  nothing  short  of  madness 
to  disregard  ?    We  do  not  hesitate  to  trust  the 
skill  and  honesty  of  a  fellow  man,  whom  we  not 
only  have  never  seen,  but  even  as  to  whose  charac 
ter  our  sole  evidence  is  the  most  indefinite  testi- 
mony.   Why,  then,  not  accept  the  precious  and 
comforting  truths  of  religion,  and  repose  equa 
faith  in  the  providence  of  your  Heavenly  Fattier, 
on  evidence  which,  you  must  admit,  is  ten  thon 
Band  fold  stronger,  and  when  you  have  over)  thiug 
to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose  ?    Is  it  said,  lucre  is 
BtiU  room  for  doubt  ?    Of  course  there  is.  God 
be' thanked!  there  is  no  relation  in  life  in  which 
there  is  not  doubt.    Were  there  no  doubt,  there 
would  be  no  faith,  no  trust,  no  confidence,  no  love  ; 
the  heart  would  be  absorbed  in  the  intellect,  re 
ligion  would  become  an  axiom,  and  morality  a 
formula  of  mathematics.    Use  but  one  half  of  the 
observation,  one  half  of  the  intelligence,  which 
are  never  at  fault  in  the  business  of  life,  and  these 
marks  of  the  Creator's  wisdom  and  providence 
which  lie  all  around  us  will  become  as  evidtot  as 


the  sun.  Act  on  this  evidence,  and  the  door  of 
grace  will  be  opened,  new  light  will  stream  into 
the  soul,  and  all  nature  will  be  seen  radiant  with 
a  Father's  love." 

(To  be  concluded.) 

Epistle  of  Christopher  Story. 
The  following  excellent  "Epistle  of  love  and 
advice  to  the  people  of  the  Lord  everywhere," 
was  written  by  Christopher  Story  in  the  year 
1699 : 

"  Dear  Friends,  who  are  broken  off  from  the 
wild  olive,  and  grafted  into  the  heavenly  vine, 
unto  you  my  love  and  life  flow  with  an  earnest 
travail  upon  my  spirit,  that  as  ye  have  known  the 
watering  showers  of  the  Lord's  heavenly  rain  to 
fall  upon  you,  you  may  not  only  bud  and  blossom, 
but  bring  forth  much  fruit  to  the  praise  and  glory 
of  your  heavenly  Father;  to  whom  be  dominion 
and  honour  for  ever  and  ever. 

And  now,  dear  Friends,' who  in  measure  have 
escaped  the  pollutions  of  this  world,  and  in  all 
your  sojourning  to  the  way  to  Sion,  have  a  godly 
care  upon  your  minds  to  cease  doing-evil,  that  ye 
may  know  a  learning  to  do  well ;  this  is  what  I 
would  remind  you  of;  rest  not  satisfied  in  that  ye 
are  come  by  the  teaching  of  God's  grace  to  eschew 
evil,  but  also  that  ye  may  be  found  doing  good ; 
knowing  that  it  is  the  fruitless  trees  that  cumber 
the  ground.  It  is  high  time  for  all  to  awake  to 
righteousness :  for  many  are  called  to  awake  from 
unrighteousness,  which  is  well  so  far;  but  what 
will  this  avail,  if  fruits  of  righteousness  be  not 
brought  forth  ?  For,  as  it  is  written,  the  axe  is 
laid  to  the  root  of  the  tree;  that  the  tree  that 
brings  not  forth  good  fruit  may  be  hewn  down, 
and  cast  into  the  fire.  Therefore  it  is  greatly 
needful  to  abide  in  the  vine  into  which  ye  are  al 
ready  grafted,  that  ye  may  be  fruitful  trees  like 
Joseph  of  old,  whose  branches  spread  over  the 
wall. 

Friends,  let  none  sit  down  at  ease  in  the  way 
to  Sion,  like  some  of  old,  who  began  well,  and 
ran  well  for  a  time,  and  sat  down  short  of  the  true 
rest ;  or  like  the  young  man  that  came  unto  Christ, 
who  had  kept  the  commandments  from  his  youth, 
yet  wanted  one  thing;  and  not  giving  up  to  follow 
the  Lord  fully,  sat  down  short  of  laying  up 
heavenly  treasure.  Therefore  let  all  follow  the 
Lord  fully,  who  is  the  Captain  of  our  salvation, 
the  great  bishop  and  shepherd  of.  the  soul  who 
leads  his  sheep  into  green  pastures,  feeds  his 
flocks  as  by  the  still  waters,  and  gives  unto  his 
own  eternal  life. 

Let  every  one's  eye  be  single  unto  the  Lord, 
that  the  whole  body  may  be  full  of  light.  Such 
it  is  whose  understanding  the  Lord  doth  open  ; 
they  see  their  duty  unto  God,  and  their  duty  one 
unto  another.  It  is  therefore  time  for  all  that 
profess  the  true  and  living  faith  that  works  by 
love,  to  couie  forth  and  show  themselves,  and 
walk  in  the  light  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  where 
preoerlent  is  going  before  precept,  example  before 
liiictriue,  and  actions  and  doings  before  words  and 
testimonies  ;  and  on  this  wi.se  the  Lord  is  greatly 
at  work  in  the  hearts  of  his  people,  to  make  them 
examples  to  others  in  the  way  to  Sion,  where  the 
saint's  solemnity  is  met  with. 

Dear  Friends,  who  have  given  up  yourselves 
to  follow  the  Lamb  in  the  way  of  regeneration, 
and  in  some  measure  have  known  your  garments 
washed  ;  ye  are  to  hold  on  your  way,  for  the  mark 
is  before  :  such  the  Lord  is  drawing  near  unto, 
teaching  them  to  lay  up  heavenly  treasure.  It  is 
the  Lord  that  teaches  his  people  to  profit,  and 
such  come  to  see  in  his  light  wliich  makes  mani- 
fest the  will  and  mind  of  God  to  mankind,  that 
it  is  not  enough  to  glorify  God  in  your  bodies  and 
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spirits  which  are  the  Lord's;  but  we  are  to  !  Ill 
the  Lord  with  what  we  may  receive  fron 
bountiful  hand,  of  his  outward  mercies,  of  w 
many  are  made  large  stewards.  Remembei 
prayers  and  alms  of  Cornelius  were  accepted, 
ascended  up  for  a  memorial  before  the  Lor 
his  great  comfort  and  future  happiness,  and 
down  a  blessing  upon  his  household.  S( 
then  that  to  do  good  and  to  communicate,  is 
a  needful  duty,  there  is  surely  need  to  cl 
them  who  are  rich  in  this  world,  not  to  tru 
uncertain  riches  but  to  trust  in  the  living 
who  will  call  all  men  to  an  account  of 
stewardship  one  day ;  for  what  we  enjoy  is 
Lord's  :  therefore,  all  that  would  be  clear  ii 
day  of  their  account,  must  wait  for  the  L 
ordering  hand  to  be  near  them,  who  openet 
heart  of  Lydia;  and  her  service  was  to  inviti 
Lord's  people  into  her  house ;  which  being 
in  a  right  mind,  brings  a  blessing;  and  suchi  bI 
not  their  reward. 

And  as  the  good  reward  attends  the  good  t 
it  hath  been  much  upon  my  mind  of  late,  t 
mind  the  Lord's  people  to  do  good  unto  all 
more  especially  to  the  household  of  faith; 
that  all  such  who  may  have  much  of  the  out 
mammon  committed  to  their  trust,  be  not  sh( 
feeding  the  hungry,  clothing  the  naked,  e 
taining  strangers,  visiting  the  sick,  and  themi  it 
are  in  prison,  which  must  needs  be  a  necei 
duty,  seeing  the  Lord  takes  it  as  done  unto 
self.  And,  that  none  of  the  Lord's  people 
be  found  wanting  in  the  day  of  their  accou 
it  be  the  care  of  all  who  expect  a  good  ri 
from  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  to  sow  plentiful!; 
they  may  reap  plentifully;  for  they  that 
sparingly,  saith  the  apostle,  shall  reap  sparin 
and  the  time  draweth  near  that  every  one 
receive  a  reward  according  to  his  works, 
will  it  profit  any,  then,  if  they  have  gained 
whole  world  and  lost  their  own  soul  ?  For, 
is  written,  'when  the  Son  of  Man  shall  con 
his  glory,  and  all  the  holy  angels  with  him, 
shall  he  sit  upon  the  throne  of  his  glory, 
before  him  shall  be  gathered  all  nations ;  am 
shall  separate  them  one  from  another,  as  a  s 
herd  divideth  his  sheep  from  the  goats;  an'L|[i 
shall  set  the  sheep  on  his  right  hand  but 
goats  on  the  left.  Then  shall  the  King  ss 
them  on  his  right  hand.  Come,  ye  blessed  oi 
Father,  inherit  the  kingdom  prepared  for 
from  the  foundation  of  the  world.  For  I  wa 
hungered,  and  ye  gave  me  meat:  I  was  thi 
and  ye  gave  me  drink  :  I  was  a  stranger,  an 
took  me  in  :  naked,  and  ye  clothed  me  :  I 
sick,  and  ye  visited  me  :  I  was  in  prison,  am 
came  unto  me.  Then  shall  the  righteous  am 
him,  saying.  Lord,  when  saw  we  thee  an  1 
gered,  and  fed  thee?  or  thirsty,  and  gave 
drink  ?  When  saw  we  thee  a  stranger,  and 
thee  in?  or  naked,  and  clothed  thee  ?  Or  K 
saw  we  thee  sick,  or  in  prison,  and  came 
thee  ?  And  the  King  shall  answer,  and  say  i 
them,  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  inasmuch  as  ye  1 
doae  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these  my  br 
ye  have  done  it  unto  me.  Then  shall  he  alsc 
to  them  on  the  left  hand.  Depart  from  mc 
cursed,  into  everlasting  fire,  prepared  for 
devil  and  his  angels.  For  I  was  an  hungc 
and  ye  gave  me  no  meat ;  I  was  thirsty  anc 
gave  me  no  drink  :  I  was  a  stranger,  and  ye  i 
me  not  in  :  naked,  and  ye  clothed  me  not:  S 
and  in  prison,  and  ye  visited  me  not.  ThenS 
they  also  answer  him,  saying.  Lord,  when  B8?i 
thee  an  hungered,  or  athirst,  or  a  stranger 
naked,  or  sick,  or  in  prison,  and  did  not  mini 
unto  thee  ?  Then  shall  he  answer  them,  say 
Verily  I  say  unto  you,  inasmuch  as  ye  did  it 
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ne  of  the  least  of  these,  ye  did  it  not  to  me. 
1  these  shall  go  away  into  everlastinfj;  punish- 
it;  but  the  righteous  into  life  eternal.'    Ah  ! 
efore,  that  men  may  rest  satisfied  in  feeding, 
liing,  and  taking  care  of  themselves  in  sick- 
,  &c.,  supposing  to  lay  up  durable  riches,  and 
be  unmindful  of  the  poor,  the  widow,  and  the 
erless;  such  will  do  well  to  make  a  narrow 
ch,  and  consider  whether  they  are  come  to 
religion  which  is  pure  and  undefiled/ that  is, 
isit  the  fatherless  and  the  widow,  in  their 
3tion;  and  to  keep  unspotted  of  the  world, 
ly  dear  Friends,  in  this  time  of  ease  and  out- 
3  liberty,  which  the  Lord's  faithful  people 
tly  prize  as  a  mercy  from  his  bountiful  hand, 
are  of  the  enemy  of  the  .soul,  that  lies  near  to 
V  the  minds  of  men  and  women  to  love  the 
d,  and  the  things  of  this  world;  for  whoso- 
loveth  the  world,  the  love  of  fhe  Father  is 
in  him.    This  unwearied  adversary;  whose 
formings  are  many,  would  come  in  under 
ence  of  being  a  friend,  but  in  the  light  of  the 
i  is  seen  to  be  a  devouring  enemy  ;  not  lead- 
at  first  into  open  profaneness  ;  for  many  are 
A  I  to  the  gross  evils  that  are  in  the  world,  but 
er  into  earthly-mindedness,  where  little  fruit 
rought  forth  that  is  well  pleasing  unto  the 
i;  and  his  end  is  to  waste  and  destroy  the 
tage  of  the  Lord.    Ought  not  all  to  pray,  as 
r  flight  hath  not  been  in  the  winter,  that  it 
"  not  be  on  the  Sabbath-day,  for  'many  are 
d,  but  few  are  chosen  V    The  Lord  in  his 
cy  hath  freed  us  of  many  burdens  which  our 
ir  brethren  bore  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  the 
norial  of  whom  is  sweet  to  the  living,  who 
e  their  cheek  to  the  smiter  and  their  head  to 
that  pulled  off  the  hair.    That  which  they 
)yed  to-day,  they  could  not  call  their  own  to- 
Tow;  whose  innocent  sufferings  made  deep 
iressions  upon  many  people,  and  largely  mani- 
ed  their  love  to  God  and  contempt  of  the 
■Id.    Many  came  to  see  that  the  Lord's  people 
e  diligent  in  labouring  in  the  outward  creation 
t  they  might  not  be  chargeable  to  others;  yet 
ling  to  give  up  their  all,  when  called  thereunto, 
suffer  for  his  name's  sake.    Here  their  li^ht 
wn  to  the  admiration  of  many  and  great  is  be- 
ae  the  gathering  of  the  Lord's  people,  who 
ough  many  tribulations  enter  the  kingdom, 
1  whose  care  is  to  lay  up  durable  riches. 
A.nd  now,  let  it  be  the  care  of  such  who  may 
,  be  called  to  give  up  their  all,  and  so  manifest 
ir  love  to  God  and  contempt  of  the  world  in 
■^ering  for  his  name's  sake,  to  be  found  doing 
will  of  God,  that  there  m&y  be  a  delight  in 
ng  good,  and  showing  mercy;  and  that  saying 
ly  be  fulfilled,  'If  thine  enemy  hunger  feed 
;  if  he  thirst,  give  him  drink ;  and  then  no 
ubt  there  will  be  a  feeding  one  another;  and 
rc  it  is  made  manifest,  who  they  are  that  love 
emies,  and  such  must  of  necessity  love  one  an- 
ler,  as  the  Lord,  for  Christ's  sake,  hath  loved 

Dear  Friends,  contempt  of  the  world  makes 
'tful,  as  we  abide  in  the  heavenly  vine ;  and  if 
ere  be  such  a  true  care  as  there  ought  to  be,  to 
ow  forth  the  Lord's  praise,  who  hath  called  us 
glory  and  virtue,  he  will  open  the  eyes  of  many 
see  our  love  to  God,  and  contempt  of  the  world, 
this  calm  time,  that  many  shall  say,  These 
iople  are  diligent  and  laborious  in  all  their  un- 
ji  takings,  yet  they  exceed  many  of  their  equals 
I  hospitality,  in  dispensing  abroad,  and  giving  to 
le  poor.    This  being  done  in  a  right  mind,  al 
ays  was  and  still  is,  a  good  work,  being  done  so 
3  that  they  that  did  it,  their  end  was  not  to  be 
Jen  of  men,  for  if  so,  such  have  their  reward; 
ut  if  done  so  that  the  left  hand  may  not  know 
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what  the  right  hand  doeth,  the  Lord,  who  sees  in 
secret,  will  reward  openly. 

My  dearly  beloved  Friends,  whom  the  Lord 
hath  given  gifts  unto,  and  who  are  become  planters 
and  waterers  in  his  holy  hand,  whose  service  is 
greatrin.the  church,  to  the  bringing  of  many  from 
far  unto  the  Lord,  may  such  do  their  day's  work 
faithfully,  that  there  may  not  be  a  coming  short 
of  the  crown  in  the  end,  is  the  weighty  concern 
that  ought  to  remain  upon  their  minds,  that  there 
may  be  a  readiness  and  willingness  at  all  times, 
to  answer  the  Lord's  requirings,  and  to  show  forth 
a  good  example  unto  all  in  keeping  clear  of  those 
unnecessary  entanglements  of  this  life,  that  may 
hurt  their  service  in  the  church,  remembering 
the  saying  of  the  apostle,  '  No  man  that  warreth, 
entangleth  himself  with  the  affairs  of  this  life;' 
and  '  We  brought  nothing  into  tnis  world,  and 
it  is  certain  we  can  carry  nothing  out;  and  having 
food  and  raiment,  let  us  be  therewith  content ;'  sig- 
nifying that  the  love  of  money  is  the  root  of  all  evil ; 
which  while  some  coveted  after,  they  have  erred 
from  the  faith,  and  pierced  themselves  through 
with  many  sorrows.  But  thou,  0  man  of  God, 
flee  these  things,  and  follow  after  righteousness, 
godliness,  faith,  love,  patience,  meekness;  charg- 
ing him,  '  in  the  sight  of  God'  and  '  before  Jesus 
Christ,'  to  keep  this  commandment  without  spot, 
unrebukable,  until  the  approaching  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ;  which  in  his/time,  he  shall  show, 
who  is  the  blessed  and  only  Potentate,  the  King 
of  kings,  and  Lord  of  lords,  &c.,  to  whom  be 
honor,  and  power  everlasting.  Amen.' 

Dear  Friends,  as  there  are  diversities  of  gifts, 
by  one  and  the  same  Spirit,  so  the  members  of 
that  holy  body,  of  which  Jesus  Christ  is  the  head, 
have  their  several  services  in  the  body,  and  many 
are  become  as  pruners  and  diggers  in  the  Lord's 
vineyard  :  0  that  such  may  do  their  day's  work 
faithfully  !  For  as  I  have  already  said,  the  old 
enemy  is  greatly  at  work,  to  lead  into  earthly- 
mindedness,  and  though  little  fruit  is  brought 
forth  that  is  well  pleasing  unto  the  Lord,  yet 
superfluous  branches  grow  naturally,,where  there 
is  a  being  often  watered.  What  must  be  done  to 
the  fruitless  trees  that  cumber  the  ground  ?  Shall 
they  not  be  cut  down  ?  It  is  written,  'A  certain 
man  had  a  fig  tree  planted  in  his  vineyard,  and 
he  came  and  sought  fruit  thereon,  and  found 
none ;  then  said  he  to  the  dresser  of  his  vineyard. 
Behold  these  three  years  I  come  seeking  fruit  on 
this  fig  tree  and  find  none;  cut  it  down,  why 
cumbereth  it  the  ground  ?  And  he  answered  and 
said  unto  him,  Lord,  let  it  alone  this  year  also, 
till  I  shall  dig  about  it,  and  dung  it;  and  if  it 
bear  fruit,  well;  and  if  not,  then  after  that  thou 
shalt  cut  it  down.'  So  it  appears  the  fruitless 
trees  are  i^ot  to  be  let  alone  to  cumber  the  ground. 

And,  therefore,  men  being  compared  unto  trees, 
what  great  peed  there  is  for  all  that  profess  th^ 
way  and  the  tru^h  of  the  Lord,  to  be  so  fruitful, 
as  that  men  may  call  thpm  trees  of  righteousness; 
and  seeing  the  tree  is  known  by  the  fruit,  that 
such  fruit  may  be  brought  forth  by  the  Lord's 
people  every  where,  as  will  demonstrate  that  they 
are  branches  of  the  heavenly  vine.  The  apostle 
Peter  exhorts  the  believers,  who  had  escaped  the 
corruption  that  is  in  the  world,  through  lust,  'and 
besides  this,'  says  he,  '  giving  all  diligence,  add 
to  your  faith,  virtue ;  and  to  virtue,  knowledge  ; 
and  to  knowledge,  temperance ;  and  to  temper- 
ance, patience;  and  to  patience,  godliness;  and 
to  godliness,  brotherly  kindness;  and  to  brotherly 
kindness,  charity.'  What  is  aimed  at,  in  the 
whole  matter  herein  contained,  is  that  all  may  be 
found  in  those  things  that  make  neither  '  barren 
nor  unfruitful  in  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ j'  'but  he  that  lacketh  these  things,'  saith 


the  apostle,  'is  blind,  and  cannot  see  far  off,  and 
hath  forgotten  that  he  was  purged  from  his  old 
sins.'  I  shall  conclude  with  the  saying  of  the 
apostle,  '  I  will  not  be  negligent  to  put  you  always 
in  remembrance  of  these  things,  though  ye  know 
them,  and  be  established  in  the  present  truth  : 
yea,  I  think  it  meet  as  long  as  I  am  in  this  taber- 
nacle, to  stir  you  up,  by  putting  you  in  remem- 
brance.' 

In  a  feeling  of  that  divine  sweetness,  and  ray 
of  God's  glory,  that  covers  the  souls  of  the  right- 
eous, do  I  unfeignedly  salute  all  that  are  sojourn- 
ing in  the  way  of  Zion,  sincerely  desiring  your 
happy  end  and  safe  arrival  at  that  eternal  rest, 
where  the  righteous  shall  ever  live  to  praise  and 
magnify  the  worthy  name  of  the  Lord  God,  and 
the  Lamb,  that  sits  upon  the  throne  for  ever  and 
ever.  Amen. 

By  a  lover  of  truth  and  righteousness, 

Christopher  Story." 


Intensity  of  the  Coal  Tar  Colours. — The  inten- 
sity of  the  colour  of  the  new  dyes  produced  from 
coal  tar  is  very  remarkable.  In  the  late  London 
Exhibition,  Perkin  the  inventor  of  the  aniline 
purple  displayed  a  cylinder  of  mauv6  paste,  so 
small  as  to  be  easily  carried  under  his  arm  which 
was  estimated  as  sufficient  to  color  100  miles  of 
calico.  The  tar  required  for  its  production  was 
derived  from  2,000  tons  of  coal. 

A  grain  of  one  of  the  salts  of  magenta  will  give 
a  pure  red  color  to  a  million  grains  of  water ;  and 
a  rose  pink  hue  to  ten  million  grains,  and  even 
when  dissolved  in  fifty  million  times  its  weight  of 
water  a  white  screen  behind  a  vessel  containing 
a  part  of  it  will  render  its  presence  perceptible. 
One  grain  of  this  dye  will  thus  impart  a  distinct 
shade  to  800  gallons  of  water!  F.  Field  in  a  re- 
cent lecture  before  the  Royal  Institution  in  Eng- 
land, related  a  striking  incident  showing  this  won- 
derful colouring  power,  as  having  occurred  a  few 
years  ago,  on  one  of  the  passages  of  the  Great 
Eastern  from  Liverpool  to  New  York,  when  a 
hurricane  swept  over  the  Atlantic,  rendering  the 
mighty  vessel  powerless  amid  the  mightier  sea. 
After  one  terrific  night  it  was  observed  that  far 
around  the  vessel  the  waves  seemed  tinged  as 
though  with  blood,  faint  and  diluted  in  the  dis- 
tance, but  deep,  and  crimson  in  the  immediate 
vicinity,  while  after  every  roll  of  the  giant  ship 
gushed  forth  anew  a  deep  ensanguined  flood. 
When  the  storm  had  somewhat  subsided,  and 
search  was  made  for  the  origin  of  this  startling 
phenomenon,  it  was  discovered  that  a  tremendous 
billow  had  staved  in  part  of  the  hold,  and  at  the 
same  time  shattered  some  vessels  containing  ma- 
genta in  a  most  concentrated  form,  which,  sweep- 
ing over  hatches  and  through  port  holes,  had  thus 
crimsoned  the  invading  waves. 


Humility  and  Holiness. — Humility  and  purity 
crown  the  heart  of  man,  as  stars  the  brow  of  night. 
To  be  humble  and  pure  is  to  be  great.  Who  can 
contemplate  iu  imagination's  grandest  flight  the 
wonders  of  deep,  illimitable,  sun-girt  space,  as  it 
"stretches  on  uugrasped  forever,"  and  not  bow 
down  in  the  dust  before  him  who  presides  over 
creations  so  vast  and  sublime  ?  Who  can  look 
around  upon  the  delicate,  the  sweet  and  the  lovely, 
without  aspirations  for  purity  and  holiness  ?  The 
liberties  of  our  people ;  our  happy  homes  and  fire- 
sides ;  our  endeared  social  relations ;  the  triumphs 
of  such  occasions  as  this ;  yea,  the  edifice  in  which 
we  stand  holding  in  its  sunward  base  the  oracles 
of  the  living  God,  placed  there  by  the  great  and 
good,  rise  up  with  solemn  and  resistless  eloquence 
to  plead  for  the  principles  underlying  the  highest 
interests  and  glory  of  man. 
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Selected. 

STRIVE,  WAIT,  AND  PRAY. 

Strive — yet  I  do  not  promise 

Ttie  prize  tliat  you  dream  of  to-day 
Will  not  lade  when  you  think  to  grasp  it, 

And  melt  iu  your  hands  away; 
But  another  and  holier  treasure, 

You  would  now  perchance  disdain, 
Will  come  when  your  toil  is  over, 

And  pay  you  for  all  your  pain. 

Wait — yet  I  do  not  tell  you 

The  hour  you  long  for  now, 
Will  not  come  with  its  radiance  vanished, 

And  a  shadow  upon  its  brow; 
Yet  far  through  the  misty  future, 

With  a  crown  of  starry  light, 
An  hour  of  joy  you  know  not, 

Is  winging  her  silent  flight. 

Pray — though  the  gift  you  ask  for 

May  n«ver  comfort  your  fears — 
May  never  repay  your  pleading, 

Yet  pray  vpith  hopeful  tears; 
An  answer — not  that  you  long  for, 

But  diviner — will  come  one  day ; 
Your  eyes  are  too  dim  to  see  it. 

Yet  strive,  and  wait,  and  pray. 


Stream  which  forms  a  miniature  lake,  and  then  representatives  of  the  old  Philistines.  _  Afte 
murmurs  away  down  the  vale.    Gilboa  rises  over  |  spectacle  of  huinan  barbarity  I  read  with  mo 
Gideon's  active  followers  had 


Selected  for  "  The  Friend." 
FORWARD.  ! 

"  Fight  the  good  fight  of  faith ;  lay  hold  on  eternal  life." 

Forward  and  fear  not — the  billows  may  roll. 
But  the  power  of  Jehovah  their  rage  can  control; 
Though  the  waves  rise  in  anger,  their  tumult  shall  cease. 
One  word  of  His  bidding  shall  hush  them  to  peace. 

Forward  and  fear  not — though  trial  be  near. 
The  Lord  is  thy  refuge — whom  shouldest  thou  fear? 
His  staff  is  thy  comfort — thy  safe-guard  His  rod; 
Be  sober,  be  steadfast,  and  hope  in  thy  God. 

Forward  and  fear  not — if  false  ones  deride. 
The  hand  of  the  Highest  is  with  thee  to  guide! 
His  truth  is  thy  buckler — His  love  is  thy  shield: 
Oa  then  to  combat — be  sure  not  to  yield. 

Forward  and  fear  not — be  strong  in  the  Lord, 
In  the  power  of  His  promise,  the  truth  of  His  word; 
Through  the  sea  and  the  desert  thy  pathway  may  tend, 
But  He  who  has  saved  thee  will  save  to  the  end. 

Forward  and  fear  not — speed  on  thy  way, 
Why  shouldst  thou  shrink  from  thy  task  in  dismay  ? 
Thou  treadest  but  the  path  which  thy  Leader  hath  trod  ; 
Then  forward  and  fear  not — but  trust  in  thy  God. 


From  "  The  Family  Treasury." 

Tiliti  to  Hoi;  and  Historic  Places  in  Palestine. 

BY  PROFESSOR  PORTER. 
(Concluded  from  page  335.) 

Gideon's  victory. 
The  scene  of  one  of  the  most  glorious  victories 
and  of  one  of  the  most  disastrous  defeats  in  the 
annals  of  Israel,  was  before  me  at  Shunem.  It 
was  with  no  ordinary  interest  I  proceeded  to  sur- 
vey the  battle  field,  so  as  fully  to  understand  the 
sacred  narrative.    When  the  "  Midianites,  and* 
the  children  of  the  east,"  with  their  vast  herds 
numerous  and  destructive  as  locusts,  invaded  the 
land  three  thousand  years  ago,  they  pitched  their 
tents  on  the  north  side  of  the  valley  of  Jezreel, 
"by  the  hill  of  Morch  ;"  while  Gideon  and  his 
little  band  of  warriors  "  pitched  beside  the  well  of 
Harod,"  on  the  south  side,  at  the  foot  of  Gilboa 
(Judges  vi.  3,  30;  vii.  1.)    The  hiU  Moreli  was 
there,  its  slielving  side  rising  up  close  behind 
Shunem.    The  camp  of  the  Midianites  lay  along 
its  base,  probably  extending  from  the  fountain  of 
Shunem  down  to  Beth-shan.  Mounting  my  horse  I 
rode  across  the  rich  valley  to  Gideon's  camp  at  the 
well  of  Ilarod.  The  distance  is  a  little  over  three 
miles,  and  there  is  a  slight  descent  the  whole  way 
The  well,  or  rather  "  fountain,"  for  the  Hebrew 
word  is  Ain,  springs  from  a  wide  excavation  in 
the  rooky  root  of  Gilboa,  and  sends  out  a  oopipus 


it  in  broken  cliffs. 

assembled  upon  the  mountain  ;  and  he,  at  God's 
command,  "  brought  them  down  to  the  water"  to 
test  them  (vii.  4;)  this  done  they  again  ascended, 
(v.  8.)  During  the  night  Gideon  "  went  down" 
with  his  servant  to  spy  out  the  camp  of  the  enemy 
(verses  9,  10.)  He  heard  the  Midianite  tell  his 
dream ;  he  knew  thus  that  the  Lord's  time  of  de- 
liverance was  come;  and  by  his  singular  but  effec- 
tive stratagem,  and  unexpected  assault,  he  struck 
terror  into  the  host  of  the  enemy,  and  they  fled 
n  wild  disorder  down  the  valley  to  the  fords  of 
the  Jordan.  For  the  first  time  I  there  saw  how 
not  only  every  detail  of  the  battle  was  accurate, 
but  how  everji  incidental  expression  of  the  sacred 
historian  was  illustrated  by  the  topography  of  the 
battle-field. 

THE  DEATH  OF  SAUL  AND  JONATHAN. 

Two  centuries  later  the  Philistines  marched 
into  the  centre  of  Israel,  and  took  up  their  posi- 
tion at  Shunem,  on  the  spot  where  the  Midianites 
had  encamped.  Saul  then  gathered  the  tribes  on 
the  heights  of  Gilboa  (1  Sam.  xxviii.  4).  Look- 
ing down  from  his  commanding  position  on  the 
warlike  array,  and  the  formidable  war-chariots  of 
the  enemy,  drawn  up  in  the  valley,  Saul  "  was 
afraid,  and  his  hea^t  greatly  trembled."  Con- 
science made  a  coward  of  him,  for  he  felt  that  he 
had  forgotten  God,  and  that  God  had  therefore 
forsaken  him.  The  closing  scene  of  Saul's  life 
is  sad  and  solemn.  One's  heart  bleeds  for  the 
great  man ;  and  looking  at  him  morally,  as  well 
as  physically,  one  is  constrained  to  exclaim,  "How 
are  the  mighty  fallen  !" 

Forsaken  by  Heaven,  he  so  far  forgets  himself 
as  to  seek  counsel  from  the  spirits  of  darkness. 
During  the  night  he  crossed  the  valley,  passing 
along  the  east  side  of  the  Philistine  army,  and 
went  over  the  shoulder  of  Moreh  to  Endor,  where 
he  visited  the  witch.  The  distance  is  about  seven 
miles,  so  t»liat  he  must  have  travelled  at  least 
fourteen  that  night.  Though  wearied  with  the 
journey,  and  broken  in  spirit,-  he  drew  up  his 
troops  in  the  morning  at  the  fountain  of  Harod. 
The  position  was  badly  chosen.  The  ground 
slopes  down  from  Shunem,  and  the  Philistines  had 
thus  all  the  advantage  for  attack ;  while  both 
front  and  flanks  of  the  Israelites  were  exposed, 
and  flight  all  but  impossible  owing  to  the  steepness 
of  the  mountain  behind.  The  Israelites  were 
broken  by  the  first  impetuous  charge  of  the  enemy, 
and  the  slaughter  was  dreadful  as  they  attempted 
to  flee  up  Gilboa  :  "They  fell  down  slain  in  Mount 
Gilboa.  And  the  Philistines  followed  hard  upon 
Saul  and  upon  his  sons  .  .  .  .  And  the  battle  went 
sore  against  Saul,  and  the  archers  hit  him  ;  and  he 
was  sore  wounded  of  the  archers."  (1  Sam.  xxxi. 
1-3).  David  in  his  beautiful  ode  has  brought  out 
the  peculiarity  of  the  position  :  "  The  heauti/  of 
Israel  is  slain  upon  the  high  places  .  .  .  How  are 
the  mighty  fallen  in  the  midst  of  the  battle  !  O 
Jonathan,  thou  wast  slain  in  thine  hiyh places  !  " 
(2  Sam.  i.  19,  25.) 

The  stripping  and  mutilating  of  the  slain,  men- 
tioned in  tlie  narrative,  may  seem  to  some  inhu- 
man, and  almost  incredible.  Strange  to  say,  it  is 
characteristic  of  Arab  warfare  to  this  day.  I  my- 
self saw  a  fearful  example  of  it  a  few  years  ago,  not 
many  miles  from  this  spot.  During  a  journey 
tiirough  Palestine  I  witnessed  a  battle,  or  rather 
massacre  of  •Kurds  by  Hawara  Arabs.  I  visited 
the  battle-field  the  day  after;  and  there  I  found 
the  ground  strewn  with  corpses,  all  stripped,  and 
some  frightfully  mutilated.  Akeil  Aga,  and  the 
ruffian  horde  that  now  follow  him,  are  worthy 


tense  feelings  of  horror  the  closing  scene  o; 
battle  of  Gilboa  :  "  And  it  came  to  pass  or  I 
morrow,  when  the  Philistines  came  to  striji 
slain,  that  they  found  Saul  and  his  three  sot| 
len  in  Mount  Gilboa.    And  they  cut  off  his 
and- stripped  off  his  armour  ....  And 
put  his  armour  in  the  house  of  Ashtaroth  ; 
thei/  fastened  his  body  to  the  wall  of  Beth-sh\ 
(1  Sam.  xxxi.  8-10). 

From  the  fountain  of  Harod  I  rode  up  a 
path,  hewn  deeply  in  the  rocky  side  of  Gi| 
Looking  upon  that  mountain — bleak,  and  w 
and  barren,  without  trfie,  or  shrub,  or  bla 
gras.s — I  could  scarcely  help  thinking  thati 
wildly  plaintive  words  of  David's  lament' 
were  prophetic:  "  Ye  mountains  of  Gilbojj 
there  be  no  dew,  neither  let  there  be  rain  vporj 
nor  fields  of  offerings  ;  for  there  the  shield  o  ' 
mighty  is  vilely  cast  away,  the  shield  of  Saul 
though  he  had  not  been  anointed  with  oil.'j 


Sam. 
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JEZREEL. 


On  approaching  the  little  village  which  c 
pies  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  of  Jezreel,  I 
through  a  modern  cemetery,  which  lies  openi 
neslected  on  the  hill  side.  There  I  saw  a  t 
of  dogs  burrowing  into  a  new  made  grave,  m 
two  huge  vultures  were  perched  not  a  hun 
yards  distant.  The  place  seemed  deserted  ;  t 
was  none  "  to  fray  them  away."  Did  it  not 
like  an  illustration  of  the  prophetic  curse  and 
historic  narrative  given  in  the  Bible  ? — "  In 
portion  of  Jezreel  shall  dogs  eat  the  flesh  of  J 
bel"  (2  Kings  ix.  36;  compare  1  Kings  xxi.  ! 
That  was  not  the  only  place  in  Palestine  whe 
saw  dogs  and  vultures  holding  a  horrid  earn 
among  the  tombs. 

There  is  not  a  vestige  of  royalty  in  Jezreel  n 
A  dozen  miserable  houses  clustered  round  a  s 
tered  tower  are  all  that  mark  the  site  and  bear 
name  of  the  capital  of  Ahab.    With  the  exc 
tion  of  a  large  sarcophagus  and  some  caves  h( 
in  the  soft  limestone  of  the  hill,  there  are  no  tra 
of  antiquity.    The  city  is  utterly  ruined, 
very  ruins  have  disappeared.    Its  vineyards 
are  all  gone,  and  the  slopes  immediately  round 
village  are  bare  and  barren  as  a  desert.  1 
blood  shed  and  the  crimes  committed  there,  wo 
seem  to  have  brought  a  double  curse  upon  Jezre] 
Looking  on  that  scene  of  desolation,  in  the  c 
tre  of  one  of  the  finest  plains  in  the  world,i 
thought  of  the  murder  of  poor  Naboth,  and 
Joram,  and  of  the  infamous  Jezebel,  and  of  t 
whole  royal  family  (1  Kings  xxi. ;  2  Kings  ix., ; 

But  the  site  is  a  noble  one,  worthy  of  a  ro; 
city.    It  is  a  little  knoll  at  the  western  extra 
ity  of  the  Gilboa  range.    The  green  plain 
which  it  gave  a  name  sweeps  nearly  all  round 
base.    Standing  on  the  top  of  the  knoll,  I  si 
the  whole  pamorama  of  Esdraelon,  from  the  Ji 
dan  valley  below  Beth-shan  away  to  the  da 
ridge  of  Garmel,  and  from  the  mountains  of 
maria  on  the  south  to  the  wooded  heights  of  Galil 
on  the  north.    I  there  read  with  new  interest  tl 
graphic  narrative  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  2  King 
It  was  from  t^ose eastern  mountains,  from  Ramol 
of  Gilead,  Jehu  came.    Up  that  rich  vale  tl 
watchman  on  Jezreel's  tower  saw  t^ie  horsemt 
and  chariots  dashing,  and  he  called  out, — "  Tl 
driving  is  like  the  driving  of  Jehu  the  son  ( 
Nimshi ;  for  he  driveth  furiously."    Joram  wet 
out  to  meet  him  in  bis  chariot,  and  Ahazia 
accompanied  him  in  his  chariot.  They  drove  dow 
the  steep  descent  to  the  valley.    There  they  m( 
Jehu,  and  there  Joram  was  alain  and  hia  bod 
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Iteiwn  into  the  vineyard  of  Naboth.  Ahaziah 
"Wiled  and  fled  southward  along  "  the  road  to  En- 
!iiW  (incorrectly  translated  in  our  version 
the  way  of  the  garden  house,"  ver.  27). 
he  too  was  fatally  wounded,  and  they  took 
across  the  plain  to  Megiddo,  and  there  he 
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was  noon  when  I  left  Jezreel.    The  sun 
blazing  in  the  centre  of  a  cloudless  sky.  The 
aij^,  usually  so  silent  and  desolate,  was  all  astir 
the  flocks  and  herds  of  Bedawin,  who 
w  crossed  the  Jordan  two  days  previously,  like 
Halts  for  multitude  and  like  locusts  for  des- 
ion.    I  found  one  of  the  petty  sheiks  at 
oli^el,  and  engaged  him  to  ride  with  me  to 
el,  to  prevent  annoyance  and  perhaps  dan- 
for  his  tribe  were  not  of  good  repute.  He 
fine  specimen  of  the  Ishmaelite, — wild, 
and  generous.    He  was  finely  mounted  too 
[uite  willing  <to  show  off  by  word  and  act  the 
bless  perfections  of  his  mare.    He  asked  me 
J  country,  especially  of  what  he  called  the 
ships"  and  "  fire-horses,"  of  which  somebody 
0  ;iven  him  an  account,  though  he  had  evident- 
t  believed  a  single  word  of  it.    After  I  had 
ibed  as  well  as  I  could  the  construction,  and 
ji  p,  and  speed  of  steamboat  and  locomotive,  he 
close  up  and  laying  his  hand  on  my  arm, 
ooking  with  eagle  glance  straight  into  my 
he  said,  in  a  deep  impetuous  voice, — "  Ya 
By  the  life  of  the  prophet,  are  you  laughing 
I  heard,  or  is  it  truth  you  tellV  Of  course 
ired  him  I  was  stating  simple  facts.  He 
his  head  and  turned  away,  half  perplezed, 
isappointed.    He  rode  on  in  advance  for 
J  ten  minutes  without  saying  a  word,  then 
ig,  he  related  with  perfect  gravity  a  story  of 
lele,  who  had  ridden  on  the  back  of  a  Jann 
Bagdad  to  India  in  a  single  night.  There 
great  deal  of  quiet  irony  in  this.    I  didn't 
'e  a  word  of  his  story,  and  he  didn't  believe 
i  of  mine. 

.J  J  iharp  ride  of  an  hour  and  a  quarter  brought  us 
village  af  Taannuk,  the  representative  of 
Id  city  of  Taanach.    It  stands  near  the 
em  base  of  the  mountains  of  Samaria.  Be- 
t  is  an  isolated  tell  covered  with  ruins. 
3  were  now  approaching  the  field  on  which 
,ji  c  gained  his  famous  victory, — "The  kings 
and  fought ;  then  fought  the  kings  of  Canaan 
lanach  by  the  waters  of  Megiddo."  (Judges 
•|(  ).    We  rode  on  across  the  plain,  through 
iant  corn-fields  and  verdant  meadows,  and  in 
han  an  hour  were  on  the  site  of  Megiddo. 
Id  city  has  almost  disappeared,  and  its  name 
)ng  since  been  forgotten.    It  is  now  called 
J  n,  a  corruption  of  the  Roman  Legio,  which 
bhe  place  of  the  Jewish  Megiddo.   The  ruins 
irge  mediaeval  caravansary,  two  or  three  mills 
wady  near  it,  some  columns,  and  rubbish 
I,  and  building  stones  along  the  banks  of  a 
stream, — such  are  the  only  vestiges  of  the 
eity  of  the  Canaanites.    They  lie  in  a  quiet 
at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  on  the  border  of  Bs 
bn.    A  short  distance  north  is  a  large  tell  or 
g;  isolated  ;  it  was  probably  the  site  of  a  fortress 
;j,  adel.    The  stream  flows  past  it,  and  falls  into 
Lisbon  two  miles  northward.    Here  are  un 
ionably  "  the  waters  of  Megiddo,"  beside 

the  battle  was  fought. 
Iding  to  the  summit  of  the  tell,  the  battle- 
was  before  me.    Taanach  was  visible,  and  the 
vening  plain  was  spread  but  like  a  map. 
ietails  of  the  battle  were  now  intelligible.  It 


.  61  i  seem  that  Sisera  had  marshalled  his  army, 
his  "  nine  hundred, chariots  of  iron,"  on  the 


south  bank  of  the  Kishon,  between  Taanach  and 
Megiddo,  with  the  purpose  probably  of  inva- 
ding the  territory  of  the  southern  tribes  (Judges 
iv.  13).  But  news  arrived  that  the  northern 
tribes  had  assembled  on  Tabor.  Sisera  turned  to 
meet  them — he  was  drawn  unto  Barak  as  Deborah 
had  predicted  (ver.  7).  Deborah  gave  the  signal ; 
Barak  charged  down  the  mountain  side.  Proba- 
bly the  repulse  of  the  van  took  place  between  Ta- 
bor and  Endor  (Ps.  Ixxxiii.  10).  At  that  criti- 
cal moment,  as  Josephus  tells  us,  before  the  Ca- 
naanites had  time  to  rally,  a  tremendous  storm  of 
rain,  hail,  and  thunder  from  the  east  burst  upon 
the  battle-field,  and  full  in  the  face  of  the  foe. 
Horses,  men,  chariots,  were  driven  back  in  fell 
confusion, — "  They  fought  from  heaven,  the  stars 
in  their  courses  fought  against  Sisera"  (Judges 
V.  20).  The  plain  became  a  marsh  ;  the  Kishon 
rose  rapidly ;  its  alluvial  banks  were  converted  into 
a  quagmire  :  "  The  river  Kishon  swept  them  away, 
that  ancient  river,  the  river  Kishon"  (ver.  21). 

In  the  spring  of  1858  I  saw  the  low  parts  of 
Esdraelon  previously  hard  and  dry,  turned  into  a 
dangerous  morass  by  a  few  hours'  heavy  rain  ; 
and  the  Kishon  was  swollen  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  render  it  altogether  impassable  at  the  ordinary 
fords. 

Six  centuries  later  another  battle  was  fought  on 
the  plain  of  Megiddo.  And  then,  instead  of  a 
song  of  triumph,  a  death-wail  re-echoed  through 
the  mountains  of  Israel. 

Pharoah-necho,  marching  against  Assyria,  pas- 
sed along  the  plains  of  Palestine.  King  Josiah 
rashly  attempted  to  oppose  his  progress.  The 
Egyptian  monarch  gave  him  a  friendly  warning  : 
"  What  have  I  to  do  with  thee,  thou  king  of 
Judah?  I  come  not  against  thee  this  day,  but 
against  the  house  wherewith  I  have  war;  for  God 
commanded  me  to  make  haste  ;  forbear  thee  from 
meddling  with  God,  who  is  with  me,  that  he  destroy 
thee  not."  (2  Chron.  xxxv.  21).  The  warning  was 
neglected.  Josiah  posted  his  troops  at  Megiddo, 
so  as  to  attack  the  Egyptians  when  defiling  through 
the  pass  from  Sharon.  But  the  archers  of  the 
enemy,  perhaps  from  some  hill-side  or  rock,  gave 
Josiah  a  fatal  wound,  and  that  decided  the  battle. 
The  king  was  carried  away  to  Jerusalem  to  die; 
and  the  whole  land  mourned  so  bitterly  for  the 
good  king  that  the  mourning  became  a  proverb,  to 
which  Zechariah  thus  alludes, — "  In  that  day 
there  shall  be  a  great  mourning,  as  the  mourning 
of  Radad-rimmon,  in  the  valley  of  Megiddon." 
(xii.  11). 

It  may  be  that  this  plain  of  Megiddo,  this  great 
battle-field  of  Israel  and  of  Palestine,  was  before 
the  mind  of  the  apostle  John  in  Patmos  when  he 
figuratively  described  the  conflict  between  the 
powers  of  good  and  evil,  who  were  gathered  to  a 
place  "  called  in  the  Hebrew  tongue  Ar-Magedden, 
—that  is,  "  the  city  of  Megiddo."  (Rev.  xvi.  16). 

From  Megiddo  I  rode  westward  along  the  south 
bank  of  the  Kishon,  passing  the  desolate  site  of 
Jokneam,  then  along  the  base  of  Carmel  to  Haifa, 
then  up  the  steep  path  to  the  convent,  which  I 
reached  at  length,  weary  and  way  worn,  after  one 
of  the  longest  and  hardest  rides  I  ever  had  in 
Syria. 

Here,  on  Carmel's  sacred  mountain,  I  close  my 
"Visits  to  Holy  and  Historic  Places  in  Palestine." 
If  my  readers  have  only  enjoyed  half  the  pleasure 
and  profit  in  perusing  that  I  have  experienced  in 
recording  these  memories  of  the  past,  my  labour 
has  not  been  in  vain. 


Curious  Trees. — The  Adansonia,  or  Baobab 
Tree,  is  the  giant  of  the  vegetable  world.  We 
have  the  record  of  one  whose  trunk  measured  one 
hundred  and  four  feet  in  circumference.  The 


height  of  this  tree  does  not  exceed  fifty  or  sixty 
feet,  while  the  branches  are  about  the  same  length, 
and  when  seen  from  a  distance,  the  hemispherical 
cap  of  foliage  almost  resembles  a  forest.  A  full- 
grown  Adansonia,  with  its  deep  green  leaves,  and 
large  snowy  blossoms  is  a  magnificent  sight.  It 
attains  to  a  patriarchal  age,  and  it  is  said  there 
are  trees  now  living  more  than  two  thousand  years 
old.  It  is  a  native  of  Senegal  and  other  parts  of 
Western  Africa. 

The  Dragon  Tree — another  gigantfc  tropical 
growth — has  ordinarily  an  erect  trunk  of  not  more 
than  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  in  height,  which 
divides  into  short  branches,  each  terminating  ia 
an  expanded  tuft  of  pointed,  sword-shaped  leaves. 
There  was  one  of  these  trees,  destroyed  by  a  tem- 
pest some  forty  years  ago,  in  the  island  of  Tene- 
riffe,  which  measured  forty-five  feet  in  circumfer- 
ence, and  nearly  sixty  feet  in  height,  and  which 
was  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  oldest  living  in- 
habitants of  our  globe. 

The  Courbarils,  of  Brazil,  .are  described  as 
having  trunks  more  than  eighty  feet  in  circum- 
ference at  the  base,  and  sixty  feet  where  the  boles 
become  cylindrical.  They  are  said  to  resemble 
living  rocks  more  than  trees,  for  it  is  only  on  the 
pinnacle  of  their  bare  and  naked  bark  that  foliage 
can  be  discovered,  and  that  at  such  a  distance 
from  the  eye  that  the  forms  of  the  leaves  cannot 
be  distinctly  seen. 

There  was,  and  for  anything  we  know,  there  is 
still,  a  cypress  at  Chapultepec,  in  Mexico,  whose 
trunk  measured  one  hundred  and  eighteen  feet  ia 
circumference.  In  Buckinghamshire,  England, 
there  is  a  famous  yew  which  has  a  diameter  of 
about  twenty-seven  feet. 

The  Norfolk  pine,  or  Kawri  of  the  New  Zea- 
landers,  attains  a  huge  size.  This  maiestic  tree 
grows  to  the  height  of  from  one  hundrea  and  sixty 
to  two  hundred  and  thirty  feet.  One  is  spoken 
of  which  measured  seventy-five  feet  round  the 
base. 

Among  the  gigantic  flowers  and  leaves,  we  have 
the  Victoria  Regia,  a  water  lily. 

The  Rafflesia  Arnoldi  is  still  larger.  This 
colossal  parasite  is  a  native  of  Sumatra,  growing 
on  a  kind  of  vine,  and  having  no  true  stem  or 
leaves.  The  petals  of  the  flower,  as  observed  by 
the  discoverer,  were  five  in  number,  of  ^  dull  brick 
red,  and  covered  with  yellowish  white  spots. 
They  and  the  nectary  were  from  one-fourth  to 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  The  flower 
measured  a  full  yard  across,  and  the  nectary  was 
of  the  capacity  of  six  quarts,  while  the  weight  of 
the  whole  was  at  least  fifteen  pounds.— ^or^icwZ- 
turist. 

Glass  Trade  at  the  West. — There  are  fifteen 
botole  and  vial  factories,  fifteen  window  glass  fac- 
tories, and  fifteen  flint  glass  works  in  Pittsburgh, 
being  forty-five  glass  works  in  all,  an  increase  of 
forty  per  cent,  in  number  in  eight  years.  There 
are  in  addition  three  flint  glass  works  at  Wheel- 
ing, and  one  at  Steubenville.  Also,  three  window 
glass  works  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Brownsville, 
sixty  miles  from  Pittsburgh.  To  the  east  of  the 
Allegheny  mountains,  there  are  in  New  Jersey 
nine  window  glass  works,  and  twelve  in  the  State 
of  New  York  ;  six  flint  glass  works  in  Massachu- 
setts, two  in  Brooklyn,  one  in  Jersey  City,  two  in 
Philadelphia,  being  eleven  in  all  making  flint 
glass,  and  twenty-one  making  window  and  other 
glass. 

The  fifteen  window  glass  works,  located  imme- 
diately at  Pittsburgh,  have  a  capacity  to  make 
520,000  boxes  of  glass  a  year,  but  their  average 
yield  is  about  400,000  boxes,  whose  entire  value, 
at  the  present  time  is  $2,600,000.    The  fifteen 
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green  or  vial  works  produce  annually  about  420,- 
000  gross,  or  60,480,000  of  vials  and  bottles, 
worth  at  present  rates,  §2,100,000.  The  pressure 
upon  these  works  is  best  shown  by  the  fact,  that 
although  only  customary  to  run  them  for  ten 
months  in  the  year,  yet  many  of  them  have  run 
twenty-one  months  without  stopping. 

The  fifteen  flint  glass  works  in  operation  at 
Pittsburgh,  produce,  at  the  present  time,  about 
4,200  tuns  of  glassware,  worth  at  present  rates, 
in  round  fiumbers,  two  millions  of  dollars.  Their 
capacity  is,  however,  double  the  amount  produced, 
or  about  8,000  tuns.  The  quality  of  flint  glass 
made  in  these  fifteen  works  it  is  not  necessary  to 
note  here,  beyond  the  simple  statement,  that  it  is 
admitted  by  the  trade,  that  the  handsomest  and 
best  glassware  in  the  United  States  is  made  at 
Pittsburgh. — Sci.  Amer. 


For  "The  Friend." 

BeTien  of  the  Weather  for  Fifth  month,  1865. 
During  the  past  month  there  were  twelve  clear 
days,  seven  were  cloudy  without  storms,  and  some 
rain  fell  during  parts  of  twelve  days.  About 
five  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  the  11th,  a  very 
strong  wind,  amounting  in  some  localities  to  a 
hurricane,  passed  over  parts  of  the  counties  of 
Philadelphia,  Chester  and  Delaware,  which  pros- 
trated trees,  fences  and  houses,  a  whole  row  of 
.houses  having  been  blown  down  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  There  were  four 
thunder  storms  during  the  month.  The  highest 
temperature  was  77°  at  noon  on  the  17th  ;  the 
lowest  was  45°  on  the  morning  of  the  2d  j  the 
average  temperature  was  61||°.  The  amount  of 
rain  was  6.13  inches.  J. 

Middletown,  Delaware  Co.,  Pa., 

Sixth  month  1st,  1865. 
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afraid  of  its  escape.  He  who  vouches  for  his  own 
truthfulness  by  an  oath,  will  tell  a  lie  the  next 
moment  without  a  blush." 


Table  showing  the  comparative  temperature  and  amount  of 
rain  in  the  Fifth  months,  1864  and  1865. 

18G4.  1865 

Highest  temperature  in  the  Fifth 

month,       .       .       .82°  77° 
Lowest,       do.        do.       do.     43°  45° 
Mean,         do.        do.  do. 
Amount  of  rain  in  inches  in  the 

Fifth  month,       .       .       .7  13  613 
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"  He  whose  religion  is  ever  on  his  lip,"  Bays 
one,  "  has  seldom  any  of  it  iu  his  lieart,  it  keeps 
watch  like  a  liveried  porter  at  his  door,  but  there 
is  nobody  at  home,  and  there  is  nothing  to  steal ; 
if  it  were  well  lodged  iu  his  soul,  he  would  not  be 


Self-Help. 

(Continued  from  page  332.) 

The  career  of  Dr.  Livingstone  is  the  most  in- 
teresting of  all.  He  has  told  the  story  of  his 
own  life  in  that  modest  and  unassuming  manner 
which  is  so  characteristic  of  the  man  himself. 
His  ancestors  were  poor  but  honest  Highlanders, 
and  it  is  related  of  one  of  them,  renowned  in  his 
district  for  wisdom  and  prudence,  that  when  on  his 
death-bed  he  called  his  children  round  him  and  left 
them  these  words,  the  only  legacy  he  had  to  be- 
queath—  "In  my  lifetime,"  said  he,"  I  have 
searched  most  carefully  through  all  the  traditions  I 
could  find  of  our  family,  and  I  never  could  discover 
that  there  was  a  dishonest  man  among  our  forefath- 
ers ;  if,  therefore,  any  of  you  or  any  of  your  children 
should  take  to  dishonest  ways,  it  will  not  be  be- 
cause it  runs  in  our  blood  ;  it  does  not  belong  to 
you  ;  I  leave  this  precept  with  you — Be  honest." 
At  the  age  of  ten  Livingstone  was  sent  to  work  in 
a  cotton  factory  near  Glasgow  as  a  "  piecer." 
With  part  of  his  first  week's  wages  he  bought  a 
Latin  grammar,  and  began  to  learn  that  language, 
pursuing  the  study  for  years  at  a  night  school. 
He  would  sit  up  conning  his  lessons  till  twelve  or 
later,  when  not  sent  to  bed  by  his  mother,  for  he 
had  to  be  up  and  at  work  every  morning  by  six. 
In  this  way  he  plodded  through  V^irgil  and  Ho- 
race, also  reading  extensively  all  books,  excepting 
novels,  that  came  in  his  way,  but  more  especially 
scientific  works  and  books  of  travels.  In  his 
pursuit  of  botany  he  occupied  his  spare  hours, 
which  were  but  few,  in  scouring  the  neighborhood 
collecting  plants.  He  even  carried  on  his  read- 
ing amidst  the  roar  of  the  machinery  in  the  mill, 
so  placing  the  book  upon  the  spinning  jenny  which 
he  worked  that  he  could  catch  sentence  after  sen- 
tence as  he  passed.  In  this  way  the  persevering  fac- 
tory boy  acquired  much  useful  knowledge ;  and  as 
he  grew  older,  the  desire  possessed  him  of  becom- 
ing a  missionary  to  the  heathen.  With  this  object 
he  set  himself  to  obtain  a  medical  education,  in  or- 
der the  better  to  be  qualified  for  the  enterprise. 
He  accordingly  economized  his  earnings,  and  saved 
as  much  money  as  enabled  him  to  support  him- 
self while  attending  the  Medical  and  Greek  clas- 
ses, as  well  as  the  Divinity  Lectures,  at  Glasgow, 
for  several  winters,  working  as  a  cotton  spinner 
during  the  remainder  of  each  year.  He  thus 
supported  himself,  during  his  college  career,  en- 
tirely by  his  own  earnings  as  a  factory  workman, 
never  having  received  a  farthing  of  help  from  any 
other  source.  "  Looking  back  now,"  he  honestly 
says,  "  at  that  life  of  toil,  I  cannot  but  feel  thank- 
ful that  it  formed  such  a  material  part  of  my  early 
education;  and,  were  it  possible,  I  should  like  to 
begin  life  over  again  in  the  same  lowly  style,  and 
to  pass  through  the  same  hardy  training."  At 
length  he  finished  his  medical  curriculum,  wrote 
his  Latin  thesis,  passed  his  examinations,  and  was 
admitted  a  licentiate  of  the  Faculty  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons.  At  first  he  thought  of  going  to 
China,  but  the  war  then  raging  with  that  country 
prevented  his  following  out  that  idea;  and  having 
ofl'ered  his  services  to  the  London  Missionary  Soci- 
ety, he  was  by  them  sent  out  to  Africa,  which  he 
reached  in  1840.  He  had  intended  to  proceed  to 
China  by  his  own  efforts ;  and  he  says  the  only 
pang  he  had  in  going  to  Africa  at  the  charge  of 
the  London  Missionary  Society  was,  because  "  it 
was  not  quite  agreeable  to  one  accustomed  to  work 
his  own  way  to  become,  in  a  manner,  dependent 
upon  others."  Arrived  in  Africa  he  set  to  work 
with  great  vigor.    He  could  not  brook  the  idea 


of  merely  entering  upon  the  labors  of  othert 
cut  out  a  large  sphere  of  independent  work 
paring  himself  for  it  by  undertaking  manual 
in  building  and  other  handicraft  employmei 
addition  to  teaching,  which  he  says,  "  mad 
generally  as  much  exhausted  and  unfit  for  i 
in  the  evenings  as  ever  I  had  been  when  a  c 
spinner."  Whilst  labouring  amongst  the  B' 
anas,  he  dug  canals,  built  houses,  cultivated  f 
reared  cattle,  and  taught  the  natives  whil 
worked  with  them.  At  first,  when  starting 
a  party  of  them  on  foot  upon  a  long  journe 
overheard  their  observations  upon  his  appea: 
and  powers — "  He  is  not  strong,"  said  they 
is  quite  slim,  and  only  appears  stout  becau 
puts  himself  into  those  bags  (trousers) ;  h( 
soon  knock  up."  This  caused  the  mission 
Highland  blood  to  rise,  and  made  him  despia 
fatigue  of  keeping  them  all  at  the  top  of 
speed  for  days  together,  until  he  heard  thei 
pressing  proper  opinions  of  his  pedestrian  po 
What  he  did  in  Africa,  and  how  he  worked, 
be  learnt  from  his  own  "  Missionary  Travels,' 
of  the  most  fascinating  books  of  its  kind  tha 
ever  been  given  to  the  public.  One  of  hii 
known  acts  is  thoroughly  characteristic  ol 
man.  The  "  Birkenhead"  steam  launch,  i 
he  took  out  with  him  to  Africa,  having  pro 
failure,  he  sent  home  orders  for  the  constru 
of  another  at  an  estimated  cost  of  2,000^ 
sum  he  proposed  to  defray  out  of  the  means  ^ 
he  had  set  aside  for  his  children  arising  frot 
profits  of  his  travels.  "  The  children  must 
it  up  themselves,"  was  in  effect  his  expressi 
sending  home  the  order  for  the  appropriatiffj 
the  money. 

The  life  of  John  Howard  was  throughll 
striking  illustration  of  the  power  of  patient 
pose  and  action.  His  sublime  life  proved 
even  physical  weakness  could  remove  moui 
in  the  pursuit  of  an  end  recommended  by 
The  idea  of  ameliorating  the  condition  of  pi 
ers,  engrossed  his  whole  thoughts  and  poss 
him  like  a  passion ;  and  no  toil,  nor  da 
nor  bodily  suffering  could  turn  him  from 
great  purpose  of  his  life.  Though  a  me 
no  genius  and  but  moderate  talent,  his  heac 
pure  and  his  will  was  strong;  even  in  nij 
time  he  achieved  a  remarkable  degree  of  suo  j 
but  his  influence  did  not  die  with  him,  fori 
continued  powerfully  to  affect  not  only  thel^ 
tion  of  England  but  of  all  civilized  nations, 
the  present  hour.  The  life  of  Howard  i8^|P 
ever,  so  well  known  through  the  labors  of 
worth  Dixon,  that  we  prefer  citinga  fewless  ki 
illustrations  of  this  characteristic  feature  i 
English  character. 

Jonas  Hanway  was  a  man  eminent  in  his 
day  for  his  integrity  as  a  merchant,  and  his 
lie  spirit  as  a  patriot  and  philanthropist; 
his  name  is  now  all  but  unknown.  He  Wft| 
of  the  many  patient  and  per.severing  men 
have  made  England  what  it  is, — content  si 
to  do  with  energy  the  work  thej'  have  beei 
pointed  to  do,  and  to  go  to  their  rest  tha 
when  it  is  done, — 

"  Leaving  no  memorial  but  a  world 
Made  better  by  their  lives." 

He  was  born  in  1712,  at  Portsmouth,  when 
father,  a  storekeeper  in  the  dockyard,  being  Ij 
by  an  accident,  he  was  left  an  orphan  at  an 
age.  His  mother  moved  with  her  family  to 
don,  where  she  had  them  put  to  school,!, 
struggled  hard  to  bring  them  up  respectably.! 
seventeen  Jonas  was  sent  to  Lisbon  to  be  apl 
ticed  to  a  merchant,  where  his  close  attenti  I 
business,  his  punctyiality,  and  his  strict  honot 
integrity,  gained  for  him  the  respect  and  e£< 
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who  knew  him.  He  returned  to  London, 
n  1743,  accepted  the  oiFer  of  a  partnership  in 
jportant  mercantile  house  at  St.  Petersburg, 
isively  engaged  in  the  Caspian  trade,  then  in 
fancy.  Jonas  Hanway  went  out  to  Russia 
he  purpose  of  extending  the  business;  and 
ly  after  his  arrival,  he  found  it  necessary  to 
the  principal  seats  of  the'  trade  in  person, 
ecordingly  set  out  for  Persia,  with  a  caravan 
jglish  bales  of  cloth  making  twenty  carriage 
In  ten  days  from  St.  Petersburg  he 
led  Moscow,  seven  days  after  he  entered  the 
ae,  and  in  other  eight  days  he  reached  Zurit- 
Q  the  Volga.  There  he  embarked  for  Astra- 
and  with  difficulty  escaped  the  perils  of  the 
ge  down  the  river,  which  was  then  infested 
ings  of  robber-boatmen,  who  lived  by  plun- 
g  the  traders.  From  Astracan  he  sailed  for 
ibad,  OQ  the  southeastern  shore  of  the  Cas- 
where  he  had  scarcely  landed  his  bales, 
I  an  insursectioa  broke  out,  his  goods  were 
d,  and  though  he  afterwards  recovered  the 
iipal  part  of  them,  the  fruits  of  his  enter- 
were  in  a  great  measure  lost.  A  plot  was 
set  on  foot  to  seize  himself  and  his  party ; 
timely  took  to  sea,  and  after  encountering 
perils  and  exposure  in  an  open  boat,  which 
)re  with  exemplary  patience  and  courage,  he 
led  Ghilan  in  safety.  His  escape  on  this  oc- 
n  gave  him  the  first  idea  of  the  words  which 
fterwards  adopted  as  the  motto  of  his  life, — 
ver  Despair."  After  travelling  many  bun- 
miles  amidst  hostile  bauds,  he  prepared  to 
I  the  country,  but  invested  the  money  which 
ad  realized  by  the  sale  of  his  partly  recovered 
s  in  the  purchase  of  raw  silk,  which  event- 
proved  a  successful  venture.  He  afterwards 
ed  in  St.  Petersburg  for  five  years,  carrying 
lucrative  and  prosperous  business, 
relative  having  left  him  some  property,  and 
neans  being  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  return 
ngland,  Hanway  left  Russia,  and  arrived  in 
native  country  in  1750,  after  an  absence  of 
it  eight  years.  His  object  in  returning  to 
land  was,  as  he  himself  expressed  it,  "  to  con- 
his  own  health  (which  was  extremely  deli- 
),  and  do  as  much  good  to  himself  and  others 
e  was  able."  The  rest  of  his  life  was  spent  in 
Is  of  active  benevolence  and  usefulness  to  his 
w  men.  He  lived  in  a  quiet  style,  in  order  that 
light  employ  a  larger  share  of  his  income  in 
)oses  of  benevolence.  One  of  the  first  public 
rovements  to  which  he  devoted  himself,  was 
of  the  highways  of  the  metropolis.  The" 
ts  of  London  were  then  in  a  wretched  state, 
aved,  full  of  ruts  and  holes,  and  filthy  in  the 
eme.  Sign-boards  swung  creakingly  over  the 
ways  beneath,  which  were  inclosed  from  the 
iage-way  by  rows  of  posts ;  but  the  space  was 
arrow  that  there  was  barely  room  for  one  per- 
to  pass  another  on  foot,  and  in  wet  weather 
nts  of  dirty  water  fell  upon  the  passengers 
the  projecting  spouts  on  either  side  of  the 
et.  Jonas  Hanway  took  up  the  subject  with 
t  vigor,  and  urged  the  necessity  for  improve- 
t  so  pertinaciously,  that  at  length  he  secured 
interference  of  the  legislature.  An  accident, 
eh  happened  to  the  carriage  of  the  Speaker  of 
House  of  Commons  (Mr.  Onslow),  in  passing 
ugh  the  narrow  entrance  near  Craig's  Court, 
baring  Cross,  contributed  to  force  the  subject 
public  attention,  and  the  Act  appointing  com- 
sioners  was  passed ;  since  which  the  streets  of 
adon  have  become  as  creditable  to  the  wealth  of 
metropolis  as  they  were  formerly  a  disgrace. 

CTo  be  continued.) 


foreign  contemporary  says:  —  It  is  not  many 
months  since  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  living 
microscopists  expressed  tiis  conviction  that  in 
the  production  of  object  glasses  with  a  one-twenty- 
fifth  of  an  inch  focus  the  microscope  had  reached 
its  utmost  attainable  limit  of  perfection.  He  added 
that  "  it  appears  impossible  to  separate  or  define 
lines  more  numerous  than  ninety  thousand  in  an 
inch,  on  account  either  of  the  decomposition  of 
light,  or  some  other  cause.  It  therefore  seems 
beyond  our  power  ever  to  discover  more  of  the 
ultimate  composition  of  bodies  by  means  of  the 
microscope."  It  is  always  foolish  to  use  such 
"  thus  far  and  no  farther"  language  in  reference 
to  any  department  of  scientific  research,  but  it  is 
not  often  that  its  fallaciousness  has  been  demon- 
strated within  so  short  a  period  as  in  the  present 
case.  The  above  extract  is  taken  from  a  journal 
dated  December  10,  1864;  and  yet,  already,  the 
one  thing  which  microscopists  are  now  talking 
about  is  an  object-glass  with  one-fiftieth  of  an  inch 
focus,  recently  made  by  Messrs.  Powell  and  Lea- 
land,  which  was  described  to  the  Royal  Society 
by  Dr.  Lionel  Beale  the  other  day,  and  was  ex- 
hibited at  the  annual  conversazione  of  that  Society 
a  short  time  since.  This  object-glass  possesses 
double  the  power  of  the  one  which  we  were  so 
lately  told,  and  by  so  great  an  authority,  was  the 
most  powerful  we  must  ever  expect  to  possess, 
and  defines  with  wonderful  distinctness  particles 
which  the  latter  cannot  render  visible  at  all.'  It 
magnifies  three  thousand  diameters,  with  the  low 
eye-piece,  or,  with  a  Number  Five  eye-piece,  fif- 
teen thousand  diameters — that  is  to  say,  in  popu- 
lar parlance,  one  thousand  five  hundred  and 
seventy-five  millions  of  times  !  It  must  immensely 
increase  our  knowledge  of  the  lower  organisms, 
and  may  even  aid  our  researches  into  the  ultimate 
constitution  of  matter.  And  who  shall  say  that 
even  its  powers  may  not  be  exceeded  in  time  ? — 
Sci.  Amer. 
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A.  New  Microscope  of  Astonishing  Power. — A 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  the  relief  of 
Southern  Friends,  held  at  Arch  street  Meeting- 
house, Sixth  month  19th,  1865  : 

The  following  very  interesting  report  of  the 
Friends  who  have  recently  visited  North  Carolina 
on  our  behalf,  was  presented  and  read,  and  their 
labours  and  appropriation  of  our  funds  are  satisfac- 
tory to  the  committee. 

It  was  directed  that  the  report  be  published  in 
"  The  Friend"  and     Friends'  Review." 
Extracted  from  the  minutes, 

John  B.  Garrett, 

Secretari/. 

To  the  Committee  having  charge  of  extending 
relief  to  Friends  in  North  Carolina. 
Having  understood  that  some  of  the  members 
of  Piney  Woods  Quarterly  Meeting  had  met  with 
considerable  spoliation  by  raiders  from  both  the 
armies,  we  decided  to  attend  that  meeting,  which 
was  held  on  the  27th  ultimo.  While  there  we 
had  a  conference  with  a  considerable  number  of 
the  members  of  the  two  Monthly  Meetings  com- 
posing it,  who  freely  communicated  the  extent 
and  character  of  the  losses  sustained  by  them,  but 
at  the  same  time  expressed  their  ability  to  sur- 
mount their  present  difficulties,  and  their  desire 
that  whatever  funds  we  might  have  at  command 
should  be  reserved  for  the  assistance  of  their 
brethren  in  Contentnea  Quarter,  who  had  been 
robbed  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  themselves. 
From  Piney  Woods  we  crossed  the  country  to 


Rich  Square,  where  we  found  some  assistance  re- 
quired, which  was  rendered.  Leaving  Rich 
Square,  we  proceeded  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Goldsboro',  Friends  of  Contentnea  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing residing,  generally,  within  the  section  of  coun- 
try lying  from  15  to  25  miles  on  each  side  of  that 
town.  The  destruction  of  property  and  desola- 
tion of  the  whole  country  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  that  region  has  been  very  great, 
and  the  consequent  destitution  universal  and  ap- 
palling; Friends,  however,  sulfering  less  than 
almost  any  other  class.  The  rebel  army,  fearing 
lest  its  stores  would  be  captured  by  the  Union 
troops,  burnt  them,  and  drew  its  subsistence  from 
the  inhabitants  of  the  districts  it  traversed,  while 
the  Union  army,  bent  upon  destroying  every  re- 
source of  the  insurgents,  swept  the  whole  breadth 
of  the  land  over  which  it  passed.  We  apprehend 
it  is  impossible  for  those  who  have  not  witnessed 
it  to  form  an  adequate  conception  of  the  havoc 
and  ruin  effected  in  nearly  every  thing  necessary 
for  the  comfort  and  support  of  human  life. 

We  were  met  at  Goldsboro'  by  committees  of 
Nahanta  and  Neuse  Monthly  Meetings — which 
compose  Contentnea  Quarterly  .Meeting,  who  af- 
forded us  all  the  information  and  assistance  neces- 
sary for  carrying  out  the  object  of  our  mission. 
We  were  glad  to  learn  that  tlie  prompt  exeitiona 
of  Friends  in  Baltimore  to  forward  provisions  so 
soon  as  they  could  be  got  through  to  Goldsboro', 
purchased  by  funds  contributed  by  themselves 
and  Friends  of  other  Yearly  Meetings,  had  pre- 
vented the  suffering  that  otherwise  would  have 
occurred  for  want  of  food.  Part  of  that  supply 
was  still  on  hand,  and  those  whose  wheat  crop 
had  not  been  trodden  down  by  the  cavalry  and 
army  trains,  were  beginning  to  cut  the  ripened 
grain,  so  that  there  is  reason  to  believe  that,  with 
the  assistance  which  Friends  here  have  given  and 
may  still  afford,  all  danger  of  suffering  among  our 
brethren  there  for  want  of  provisions  has  passed 

Friends  of  Neuse  Monthly  Meeting  furnished 
us,  at  our  request,  with  an  estimate  of  losses  sus- 
tained by  twenty-two  families  within  its  limits; 
it  does  not,  however,  include  near  all  the  loss  ac- 
tually suffered,  the  outhouses  and  grain-fields 
destroyed  and  much  other  damage  sustained,  not 
being  brought  within  it.  It  sums  up  as  follows: 
horses  and  mules,  41 ;  steers  and  cows,  81 ;  hogs, 
247 ;  sheep,  25 ;  bacon  and  lard,  24.878  lbs. ; 
corn,  5317  bushels;  corn  blades,  67,224  cwt.j 
clothing  and  cooking  utensils,  2083  pieces ;  but- 
ter, 712  lbs. ;  wheat  and  rye,  50  bushels ;  potatoes, 
330  bushels.    Bstimated'value  $21,705  in  gold. 

Friends  of  Nahanta  Monthly  Meeting  had  not 
the  particulars  at  hand  to  give  to  us,  but  they 
estimate  the  loss  of  their  members  at  not  less  than 
$30,000. 

After  becoming  acquainted  with  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  and  consulting  with  the 
Friends  who  met  us,  we  were  of  the  judgment 
that  the  funds  at  our  disposal  would  be  more  effec- 
tively and  acceptably  applied  by  dividing  the 
money  among  the  families  in  proportion  to  their 
needs,  and  this  was  entrusted  to  the  Friends  of 
the  'two  Monthly  Meetings  who  had  the  whole 
matter  in  charge.  By  this  means  each  family 
would  have  some  means  for  supplying  the  wants 
they  respectively  felt  most  pressing,  and  as  goods 
and  provisions  were  'being  brought  into  Golds- 
boro,' and  there  was  reason  to  believe  that  compe- 
tition would  soon  bring  the  prices  charged  for 
them  there  to  an  equality  with  what  they  cost  at 
Newbern,  and  the  expense  of  freight,  it  appeared 
desirable  that  some  current  ifloney  should  be  in 
circulation  among  those  whose  losses  were  so 
great  and  so  various. 
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Friends  who  had  lost  all  their  cows  or  horses, 
but  who  were  reluctant  to  receive  others  as  a  gift, 
were  encouraged  to  avail  themselves  of  any  op- 
portunity that  might  occur  to  obtain  a  cow  or  a 
horse,  and  receive  the  amount  of  the  cost,  as  a 
loan,  to  be  returned  or  not  at  their  option  and 
convenience.  This  of  course  was  to  be  limited, 
and  Friends  here  consulted,  as  to  the  auiount  of 
money  which  might  be  so  applied. 

We  found  that  schools  for  Frieads'  children, 
in  common  with  all  others  in  the  insurgent  States, 
have  generally  gone  down  ;  and  most  of  the  chil- 
dren are  growing  up  without  the  benefit  of  school 
education,  except  such  as  has  been  obtained  in  a 
few  family  schools  and  First-day  schools,  kept  up 
part  of  the  year  in  some  places.  Friends  are  dis- 
couraged, on  account  of  their  scattered  condition, 
and  the  few  children  that  can  be  brought  together 
in  a  neighbourhood,  from  attempting  to  conduct 
select  schools ;  and  on  account  of  the  deplorable 
condition  of  the  community  during  the  war,  the 
necessity  and  value  of  education  seems  to  be  lost 
sight  of  or  disregarded  by  the  people  generally ; 
hence  a  large  part  of  the  generation  growing  up 
are  sadly  deficient  in  knowledge  of  the  ordinary 
branches  of  a  common  English  education,  and  we 
fear  the  children  of  Friends  are  sufi'ering  greatly 
on  this  account. 

It  was  gratifying  to  find  that  notwithstanding 
the  losses  they  have  sustained  and  the  privations 
they  are  enduring,  Frieods  are  rejoicing  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  war  and  the  overthrow  of  slavery, 
and  striving  with  cheerfulness  and  alacrity  to  re- 
pair the  damage  they  have  been  subjected  to,  and 
to  profit  by  the  changed  circumstances  under  which 
their  State  is  now  placed. 

Charles  Evans, 
Ebenezer  Worth. 

Philadelphia,  Sixth  month  16lh,  1865. 


SUMMARY  OP  EVENTS. 
FoREiGK. — News  from  England  to  the  6th  inst.  Earl 
Russell  has  written  a  letter  to  the  admiralty  announcing 
the  restoration  of  peace  in  the  United  States,  and  for- 
bidding the  future  admission  of  confederate  war  vessels 
into  British  ports.  Vessels  claiming  that  character  will 
either  be  obliged  to  depart,  or  to  assume  some  recog- 
nized nationality.  President  Johnson's  recent  procla- 
mation opening  the  ports  at  the  Souih,  is  regarded  by 
the  Times  as  creditable  to  his  moderation,  and  as  another 
instance  of  the  respect  for  law  which  has  guidecJthe 
United  States  government  in  its  dealings  with  foreign 
nations.  It  is  expected  that  the  work  of  laying  the 
Atlantic  cable  will  begin  on  the  lOlh  prox.  Breadstuffs 
were  dull  at  previous  quotations,  and  declining.  Cotton 
firmer. 

The  government  of  France  has  removed  all  restric- 
tions upon  naval  intercourse  with  the  United  Slates, 
and  the  belligerent  rights  accorded  to  the  rebels  have 
been  withdrawn.  A  popular  subscription  for  the  pur- 
pose of  presenting  a  gold  medal  to  the  widow  of  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  has  been  suppressed  by  the  police  in  Paris, 
the  number  of  subscribers  to  which  had  reached  11,000. 
Napoleon  was  still  in  Algeria.  In  the  Corps  Legislatif, 
great  dissatisfaction  had  been  expressed  with  the  finan- 
cial condition  of  the  empire.  In  a  recent  storm  on  the 
Baltic,  50  vessels  were  wrecked  and  a  large  number  of 
lives  lost. 

Dates  to  the  2d  inst.  report  the  rebellion  in  Hayti  to 
have  faih  d,  and  the  rebels  to  be  di.-periing.  President 
Geffrard  has  offered  a  pardon  to  all  except  the  leaders, 
Bome  of  whom  have  left  the  country  for  Nassau. 

In  the  Island  of  St.  Thomas  the  small  pox  is  reported 
to  have  committed  great  ravages. 

The  treaty  between  Honduras  and  this  country  is 
officially  proclaimed.  It  includes  an  important  arrange- 
ment for  the  protection  of  the  proposed  inter-oceanic 
railway  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  secures 
the  right  of  transit  thereon  at  all  times  for  the  govern- 
ment and  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

Canada. — A  Montreal  paper,  speaking  of  the  late  rapid 
change  in  public  feeling  tuwardd  this  country,  intimates 
that  the  persuasion  is  spreading  throughout  Canada 
and  the  adjacent  colonies,  that  annexation  to  the  Uuiled 
States  would  probably  be  their  wisest  course.  It  states 


that  "  it  is  believed  by  many  that  it  will  only  be  neces- 
sary to  abrogate  the  Reciprocity  Treaty,  notice  for  which 
has  already  been  given,  and  abolish  the  bonding  system, 
to  convert  a  majority  of  thS  people  of  Canada  to  annexa- 
tion views." 

Mexico. — Recent  accounts  represent  the  Liberal  party 
as  rapidly  gaining  the  ascendancy  in  some  of  the  lower 
Provinces.  On  the  3d  inst.,  an  encounter  took  place 
between  2000  to  3000  men  under  Cortinas,  and  a  rather 
smaller  number  under  the  Imperial  General  Lopez,  near 
Matamoras,  with  indecisive  results. 

Paraguay. — The  army  of  Paraguay  has  seized  the  city 
of  Corrientes,  without  opposition.  The  number  of  troops 
at  the  disposal  of  this  power  is  estimated  at  60,000 ; 
that  of  the  allied  forces  of  Brazil,  Uruguay,  and  the 
Argentine  Republic  at  75,000. 

United  States. — Proclamation  of  the  President. — On 
the  13th  inst.  President  Johnson  issued  a  proclamation 
removing  all  restrictions  upon  internal  and  coastwise 
trade  with  the  Southern  States,  excepting  with  goods 
contraband  of  war,  and  declaring  that  after  the  1st 
prox.  all  restrictions  upon  foreign  commerce  with  the 
coastwise  ports  shall  be  removed.  Under  these  regula- 
tions, the  only  tax  to  which  cotton  is  liable,  east  of  the 
Mississippi,  is  that  of  two  cents  per  pound  imposed  by 
the  internal  revenue  laws. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  State. — In  consequence  of  the 
continued  indisposition  of  Frederick  W.  Seward,  Clar- 
ence A.  Seward,  of  New  York,  has  been  appointed  by 
the  President  acting  assistant  Secretary  of  State. 

Rebel  Leaders. — John  C.  Breckenridge  and  Robert 
Toombs,  are  said  to  have  escaped  to  Cuba.  M.  F. 
Maury,  late  commander  in  the  rebel  navy,  has  written 
a  special  request  for  parole.  Alexander  H.Stephens, 
has  written  a  document  of  about  seventy  pages,  to  the 
President,  explaining  the  motives  which  induced  him  to 
join"  the  secession  movement,  and  asking  for  special 
pardon.  John  Mitchell,  late  editor  of  the  Richmond 
Examiner,  has  been  arrested  in  New  York,  where  he 
has  lately  been  engaged  in  the  ofSce  of  the  New  York 
Daily  News,  and  sent  to  Fortress  Monroe. 

Trial  of  the  Conspirators. — The  evidence  for  the  prose- 
cution having  closed,  counsel  are  engaged  in  preparing 
the  defence.  The  argument  of  Reverdy  Johnson  is 
chiefly  taken  up  in  pleading  the  non-jurisdiction  of  the 
court,  that  of  the  other  counsel  has  been  directed  to 
shielding  certain  of  the  accused  from  the  charge  of 
direct  participation  in  the  conspiracy. 

New  York. — The  United  States  Hotel  and  Marvin 
House,  at  Saratoga,  were  destroyed  by  fire  on  the  after- 
noon of  the  18th.  The  fire  is  believed  to  have  been  the 
work  of  an  incendiary.  Over  two  thousand  emigrants 
arrived  in  New  York  city  on  the  12th  inst.,  from  Liver- 
pool and  Hamburg. 

Virginia. — General  Terry  has  been  placed  in  com- 
mand in  Richmond,  in  the  stead  of  General  Ord  who 
has  been  ordered  to  Oregon.  Seventy-tive  cases  of  con- 
fiscation of  property  have  been  commenced.  An  extra 
session  of  the  legislature  has  been  called  by  Gov.  Pier- 
pont,  to  convene  on  the  19th  inst.,  to  take  into  con- 
sideration such  measures  as  may  be  necessary  to  re- 
establish the  authority  of  the  laVs  of  the  United  States. 

North  Carolina. — Gov.  Holden  has  issued  a  procla- 
mation announcing  the  measures  which  will  be  taken 
for  the  re-establishment  of  the  rightful  authority.  Ap- 
pointments are  being  made  in  every  county  of  loyal 
men,  who  will  make  an  enrolment  of  voles,  carefully 
excluding  all  who  were  "  prominent  in  their  adherence 
to  the  rebellion."  This  enrolment  is  to  be  returned  to 
the  Provisional  Governor,  and  upon  the  basis  thus  es- 
tablished delegates  to  a  Slate  Convention  are  to  be 
elected,  and  the  Convention  will  proceed  to  the  work  of 
reorganization.  A  kind  disposition  is  manifested  towards 
the  coloured  people,  who  are  promised  that  their  pro- 
perty and  persons  shall  be  protected,  and  that  their 
wages  shall  be  paid  as  long  as  they  labour  honestly  and 
sincerely  to  improve  their  condition,  and  are  obedient 
to  the  laws,  while  those  that  are  idle  and  dissipated,  or 
unruly,  are  threatened  with  prompt  punishment.  Some 
of  the  richest  estates  in  the  country  are  offered  for  sale 
at  the  rate  of  from  one  to  ten  doUnrs  per  acre,  with  im- 
provements, the  owners  having  decided  to  go  north. 

South  Carolina. — A  number  of  planters  on  tiie  coast, 
between  Charleston  and  Savannah,  have  taken  steps  to 
recover  their  pluntutions,  and  are  making  preparations 
to  contract  with  the  freedmen  and  carry  put  in  good 
faith  the  i)olicy  of  the  government  in  regard  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  soil.  Business  is  said  to  be  rapidly  re- 
viving in  Charleston.  General  Howard  has  made  very 
satisfactory  reports  of  the  working  of  the  freedmen  on 
the  coast :  nine  thousand  children  attend  school,  and 
forty  thousand  freedmen  are  cultivating  the  crops. 

Otorgia. — The  Government  is  said  to  be  feeding  no 
less  than  200,000  of  the  White  and  coloured  inhabitants 


of  Georgia.  James  Johnson  has  been  appointed  I 
President,  Provisional  Governor. 

Mississippi. — Wm.  L.  Sharkey  has  been  appo 
Provisional  Governor,  by  the  President,  under  ins 
tions  similar  to  those  issued  to  Gov.  Holden,  of  N. 

Florida. — Great  destitution  is  reported  as  previ 
in  some  parts  of  this  State.  The  number  of  rebe 
diers  surrendered  here  is  set  down  at  8000,  tog 
with  a  large  quantity  of  military  equipments,  hoi 
stores,  &c. 

■  Louisiana. — General  Herrgn  has  issued  a  procl 
tion  stating  that  the  emancipation  proclamation  w 
enforced,  and  recommending  the  freedmen  to  wot 
their  old  masters  at  wages.  The  late  rebel  gove 
Allen,  has  published  a  farewell  address  to  the  pi 
advising  submission  to  the  laws,  and  encouraging 
gees  to  return  to  their  homes  and  become  true  and 
stantial  citizens.  Much  cotton  has  been  sold  it 
neighbourhood  of  Shreveport,  at  10  cts.  per  lb.  In 
neighbourhood  the  freedmen  are  much  dissatiefied, 
are  leaving  the  plantations  in  large  numbers 

Kentucky. — The  following  statement  of  the  popuh 
is  reported  by  the  State  Auditor:  whites,  919, 
owners  of  slaves,.  36,140  ;  slaves,  225,483;  total 
coloured  population,  10,684;  Indiana,  33:  aggrej 
1,155,663. 

Illinois. — A  Springfield  dispatch  states  that  lette 
administration  have  been  granted  to  David  Davis,  J 
of  the  U.  S.  Circuit  Court  for  the  S.  District  of  111" 
upon  the  estate  of  President  Lincoln.  The  value  a 
estate  is  estimated  at  $75,000. 

The  Markets,  ^c. — The  following  were  the  quotal 
on  the  19th. — American  gold  sold  in  New  York 
143|  to  142-|.  The  New  York  money  market  is 
supplied,  and  the  current  rate  of  interest  is  5  per 
on  commercial  paper,  6|  to  8J.  Breadstuffs  are  rs 
lower  and  dull.  Superfine  State  flour,  $5.55  a 
Shipping  Ohio,  $6.90  a  $T.  Baltimore,  $7.40 
Chicago  spring  wheat,  $1.42;  amber  western,  $ 
Western  oats,  78  cts.  Western  mixed  corn,  89  a  92 
Middlings  cotton,  41  cents.  Rice,  (Rangoon)  9 J 
Wool,  native,  65  a  67  ;  merino,  70  a  74  cts.  PAi'i 
phia. — Supertine  flour,  $6  a  $6.75;  extra  family 
fancy  brands,  $6.75  to  $8.75.  Prime  red  wheat, 
to  $1.85;  white,  $2  to  $2.20.  Southern  oats 
Rye,  90  cts.  Yellow  corn,  best,  97  cts.  Beef  cattl 
to  18  cts.  for  common  to  good  and  prime  quality. 
$U  to  $13  the  100  lbs.    Sheep,  6  to  7J  els.  gross. 
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RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  Needham  Perkins,  N.  C,  per  Dr.  01 
$2,  to  No.  42,  vol.  39  ;  from  Isaac  Peckham,  N.  y.,|ii 
H.  Knowles,  Agt.,  $8,  vols.  34,  35,  36,  and  37. 

Received  from  Stillwater  Preparative  Meeting,  spu 
dollars  in  aid  of  Friends  in  North  Carolina. 


WANTED. 

A  suitable  person  to  act  as  Matron  of  an  Asylul 
coloured  orphans.  A  Friend,  or  one  educated"! 
Friend,  preferred.    Apply  to 

John  S.  Hulks,  27  Juniper  St., 
John  E.  Cartek,  1313  Pine  St.; 
J.  E.  Rhoads,  424  Walnut  St. 


HAVERFORD  COLLEGE. 

The  Winter  Term  will  begin  on  Fourth-d.ay,  13tb| 
Ninth  month.  Applications  for  the  admission  of  .<:tud4 
should  be  made  to  Joseph  Potts,  Agent,  No.  109  Ntf' 
Tenth  street,  Philada.  They  must  in  all  cases  bei 
companied  by  a  certificate  of  character,  and  stud  I 
pursued,  to  be  signed  by  the  last  teacher. 

Copies  of  the  last  Annual  Report,  with  all  needful 
formation,  may  be  obtamed  at  the  office,  as  above,  or 
the  College,  West  Haverford,  Delaware  Co.,  Pa.;  or' 
application  to  Charles  Yarnall,  No.  124  South  Twell 
street ;  James  Whitall,  No.  408  Race  street;  or  Tbom 
P.  Cope,  Walnut  street  wharf. 

Philada.,  6th  mo.,  1865. 


Died,  suddenly,  on  the  4lh  of  Third  month, 
Mart  H.,  wife  of  Josiah  Jones,  in  the  55th  year  of 
age.    A  much  beloved  member  of  Germantown  ?a 
cular  Meeting. 

 ,  suddenly,  at  Lincolnton,  North  Carolina,  on  t  ^ 

18th  of  Fourth  month,  1865,  George  I.,  son  of  Jas.  i 
and  Sarah  W.  French,  in  the  23d  year  of  his  age,  all  i 
Philadelphia.  The  deceased  was  an  esteemed  memb; 
of  Germantown  Particular  Meeting. 


WM.  H.  PILE,  PRINTER, 
Ko.  214  Pear  street,  between  Dock  and  Third. 
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A  RELIGIOUS  AND  LITERARY  JOURISAL. 


'"OL.  XXXVIII. 


SEVENTH-DAY,  SEVENTH  MONTH  1,  1865. 


NO.  44. 


PUBLISHED  WEEKLY. 
3  Two  Dollars  per  annum,  payable  in  advance. 

BubsoriptioQS  and  Paymonta  received  by 

JOHN  RICHARDSON, 

r  NO.  116  NORTH  FOURTH  STREET,  UP  STAIRS, 
PHILABELPHIA. 


itage,  when  paid  quarterly  in  advance,  five  cents. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Nitrogen. 

(Continued  from  page  338.) 

Ul  this  striking  evidence  of  design  and  adapta- 
we  have  discovered  in  the  most  obvious  of 
ittributes  of  nitrogen, — in  those  merely  nega 
qualities  in  virtue  of  which  it  increases  the 
ity  of  the  atmosphere  without  interferitfg, 
the  functions  of  the  active  constituents.  It 
Id  not,  however,  be  in  accordance  with  that 
omy  of  resources  which  we  find  everywhere 
ature,  thstt  the  uses  of  nitrogen  should  be 
ed  to  this  single  object;  and  after  what  we 
already  seen  to  be  true  in  the  case  of  oxygen, 
hall  not  be  S}irp;-ised  to  find  this  singular 
ent  suddenly  cliauging  its  character  and  ap- 
ng  in  a  new  condition.  The  second  point, 
ou  remember,  which  I  am  to  illustrate  in  re- 
to  nitrogen,  is  the  variety  and  remarkable 
re  of  its  compounds,  as  well  as  the  singularly 
[ue  processes  by  which  they  are  formed ;  and, 
i)g  examined  the  marks  of  design  it  bears  in 
rst  manifestation,  let  us  now  study  the  no 
mpressive  testimony  presented  by  the  second. 

.*  I  shall  be  able  to  glance  only  at  a  few 
fal  facts  which  illustrate  the  point  now  under 
ission,  and  also  the  part  which  nitrogen  plays 
ganic  nature. 
Although  nitrogen  presents  such  an  indifferent 
■ior  towards  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere,  it 
nevertheless,  be  made  to  combioe  with  it  by 
ting  to  certain  oblique  processes,  and  there 
thus  be  formed  no  less  than  five  different 
>ounds.  Every  one  is  acquainted  with  that 
ly  corrosive  liquid  called  nitric  acid,  and  this 
eof  the  compounds  in  question.  Under  cer- 
conditions  it  is  formed  by  the  union. of  the 
en  and  nitrogen  which  are  mixed  together 
e  air.  The  only  essential  difference  between 
)land  atmospheric  air  and  this  highly  active 
lical  agent  consists  in  the  fact  that  *q  air  the 
ents  are  only  mixed  together,  while  in  the 
they  are  chemically  combined.  Were  nitro- 
to  be  suddenly  endowed  with  the  active  affiai- 
nrhich  from  its  position  anjong  the  chemical 
ents  we  might  naturally  expect  it  to  possess, 
'  a  large  part  of  the  atmosphere  would  be 
ered  down  upon  the  earth  in  floods  of  nitric 

S'  It  is  only  the  unexampled  inertness  of 
gen  which  prevents  the  formation  of  this 
ly  compound.    But  although  so  corrosive 
vhii  pure,  nitric  acid  when  immensely  diluted  is 


been  made  that  it  should  be  formed  in  the  atmos- 
phere, but  only  under  very  restricted  conditions, 
and  to  a  very  limited  extent.  When  electrical 
sparks  are  passed  through  a  confined  quantity  of 
air,  in  the  presence  of  some  alkaline  substance 
sucli  as  potash,  soda,  or  lime,  a  very  partial  com- 
bination takes  place  between  the  two  elements, 
and  an  infinitesimal  quantity  of  nitric  acid  is 
formed.  So  also  when  organic  matter  decays  in 
the  presence  of  these  same  alkalies,  a  similar  com- 
bination, although  to  a  very  slight  extent,  results. 
Nitric  acid  is  endowed  with  such  violent  affinities 
that  it  does  not  remain  in  a  free  state.  It  at  once 
enters  into  combination  with  the  alkalies,  forming 
a  class  of  salts,  of  which  saltpetre  is  the  best 
known  example,  and  from  these  salts  the  common 
nitric  acid  is  extracted  for  the  uses  of  the  arts, 
*  *  We  do  not  understand  how  the  peculiar 
conditions  just  mentioned  conspire  to  produce  the 
result;  but  the  whole  phenomena  seems  to  be 
mysteriously  connected  with  organized  oxygen, 
knd  is  undoubtedly  another  phase  of  that  obscure 
subject  alloti'opism.  See  now  how  beautifully 
this  attribute  of  nitrogen  has  been  adapted  to  the 
conditions  of  vegetable  life,  and  made  the  means 
by  which  the  plant  is  furnished  with  one  of  the 
articles  of  its  food.  Every  discharge  of  light- 
nii\g  is  accompanied  by.  a  partial  combination  of 


Df  the  few  materials  which  nourish  and  sus- 
vegetable  life,  and  therefore  provision  has 


the  elements  of  the  atmosphere,  aud  the  nitric 
acid- which  is  thus  formed  and  washed  down  by 
the  rain  water,  serves  to  fertilize  the  soil  and 
bring  the  growing  corn  to  maturity.  So,  in  like 
manner,  when  life  is  extinct,  and  the  organized 
forms  are  resolved  into  their  original  elements, 
the  very  process  of  decay  causes  a  similar  combi- 
nation, and  thus  sweetens  the  flowers  which  spring 
from  the  grave. 

"  But  not  only  does  nitrogen  combine  with 
oxygen.  It  unites  also  with  hydrogen,  that  ele- 
ment which  is  the  very  antithesis  of  oxygen,  and 
forms  a  remarkable  compound  called  ammonia. 
This  substance  is  the  very  reverse  of  nitric  acid  in 
all  its  chemical  relations,  but  like  nitric  acid  it  is 
a  highly  active  and  caustic  agent.  I  need  not 
dwell  upon  this  fact;  for  the  common  smelling- 
bottle  has  made  every  one  acquainted  with  this 
pungent  substance.  Nitrogen  manifests  the  same 
indifference  towards  hydrogen  that  it  does  towards 
oxygen,  and  the  two  elements  can  be  made  to 
unite  only  by  indirect  processes,  which  are  not 
well  understood.  The  most  important  of  these  is 
the  process  of  decay.  This  destructive  change  in 
all  the  higher  forms  of  organized  beings  is  at- 
tended with  the  formation  of  ammonia,  and  the 
same  nitrogenized  compound  is  a  uniform  result 
of  the  normal  functions  of  animal  life.  You  will 
not,  therefore,  be  surprised  to  learn  that  traces  of 
ammonia,  as  of  nitric  acid,  are  found  in  the  at- 
mosphere and  in  all  rain  water.  Indeed,  it  is 
generally  supposed  that  the  two  are  in  combina- 
tion, forming  a  salt  called  nitrate  of  ammonia, 
but  the  amount  present  is  at  best  very  small. 

"  Ammcfnia  is  thought  by  many  to  be  a  mor'e 
important  article  of  vegetable  diet  than  nitric 
acid,  but  our  knowledge  of  agricultural  chemistry 
is  very  imperfect,  and  chemists  are  not  agreed  on 
many  of  the  most  fundamental  points.    Still;  as 


I  have  before  stated,  nitrogen  is  an  essential  ele- 
ment of  all  the  higher  forms  of  corporeal  vitality, 
and  compounds  like  those  we  have  been  consider- 
ing are  the  appginted  channels  by  which  it  is  in- 
troduced into  the  organization  of  the  plant.  Had 
these  compounds  been  allowed  to  form  to  any  ex- 
tent in  the  atmosphere,  they  would  soon  have 
rendered  the  globe  uninhabitable.  It  wasTthere- 
fore  essential  that  nitrogen  should  be  endowed 
with  that  unexampled  inertness  which  it  mani- 
fests in  its  gaseous  state.  But  bad  not  at  the 
same  time  a  power  of  combination,  uoder  certain 
restricted  conditions,  been  granted,  this  chemical 
element  would  not  only  have  been  an  isolated 
phenomenon  in  nature,  an  exception  to  its  general 
laws,  but  its  usefulness  would  have  been  restricted 
to  the  least  remarkable  of  its  functions.  Unlike 
the  results  of  human  skill,  this  creation  of  Divine 
wisdom  has  been  adapted  to  the  most  varied  and 
apparently  incompatible  ends;  and  while  in  the 
atmosphere  it  is  a  mere  dead  weight,  it  is  also  the 
most  plastic  of  the  elements,  is  capable  of  enter- 
ing into  the  most  •complex  relations,  and  thus 
serves  as  the  peculiar  substratum  of  all  the  higher 
forms  of  organized  being. 

"  The  last  point  I  am  to  illustrate  in  regard  to 
nitrogen  is,  perhaps,  the  most  characteristic  of  its 
features,  and  it  is  one  in  which  its  jelations  in 
the  scheme  of  organized  nature  ver}'  greatly  de- 
pend.   All  the  compounds  of  nitrogen  are  very* 
unstable,  and  the  slightest  force  is  generally  suffi- 
cient to  overpower  the  delicate  affinities  by  which 
the  elements  are  held  together,  when  the  nitrogen 
at  once  returns  to  its  home  in  the  atmosphere. 
Although  this  inert  element  may  be  coaxed  into 
combination  it  never  forms  strong  compounds. 
Its  affinities,  although  so  varied,  are  at  best  very 
feeble  and  delicate.    It  is  always  a  weak  timber 
in  a  chemical  structure,  and  when  this  timber 
breaks,  as  it  certainly  will,  sooner  or  later,  the 
whole  falls.    You  will  need  no  further  illustra- 
tion of  this  fact  than  to  be  told  that  gunpowder, 
percussion  powder,  and  gun-cotton  are  all  nitro- 
genized compounds,  and  owe  their  well  known 
properties  to  the  weak  affinities  of  this  element. 
Nitric  acid  is  only  a  little  more  stable  than  these 
explosive  agents,  and  ammonia,  although  one  of 
the  most  permanent  of  the  nitrogenized  com- 
pounds, is  still  very  easily  decomposed.  Passing 
next  to  organized  substances,  we  find  this  distin- 
guishing character  still  more  conspicuous.  As 
we  have  already  seen,  it  is  always  the  nitrogenized 
compounds  which  start  the  decay  in  vegetable  or 
a-nimal  structures;  and  thus  the  great  character- 
istic feature  of  all  organized  matter,  its  proneness 
to  change  and  decay,  nay,  even  death  itself,  is 
clearly  foreshadowed  in  the  properties  of  nitrogen. 
When  the  Creator  first  endowed  this  element  with 
its  feeble  affinities,  He  also  passed  the  doom  of 
all  living  creatures :  "  Dust  thou  art,  and  unto 
dust  shalt  thou  return." 

"  Here  I  must  leave  this  division  of  my  sub- 
ject. It  would  be  highly  interesting  to  study  the 
innumerable  phases  in  which  nitrogen  manifests 
itself  in  the  world  of  living  matter;  to  trace  how, 
under  the  guidance  of  that  mysterious  principle 
of  life,  the  most  complex  organic  compounds  are 
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educed  from  such  simple  materials  as  water,  car- 
bouic  acid,  ammonia,  and  nitric  acid;  to  follo^y 
these  iiitrofrenized  componnds  through  their  varied 
history,  from  the  time  they  are  first  generated  in 
the  plant  until  they  are  incorporated  into  the 
brain,  the  muscles,  and  the  bones  of  man  ;  to 
notice  at  every  stage  the  same  instability  which 
so  strikingly  characterizes  all  the  compounds  of 
this  singular  element,  capable  of  existing  only 
under  the  continued  influence  of  the  vital  princi- 
ple, and,  when  that  ceases  to  act,  gradually  de- 
generating and  falling  back  into  the  simple  pro- 
ducts from  which  tliey  sprang ;  but  all  such  dfe- 
tails  would  be  incompatible  with  the  plan  of  these 
Lectures,  and  must  tlierefore  be  reluctantly  passed 
by.  If,  however,  I  have  been  able  to  place  before 
you  in  a  clear  light  the  main  features  of  this  re- 
markable element, — its  isolated  existence  in  the 
atmosphere,  its  unparalleled  inertness  in  the  aeri- 
form condition,  its  power  of  combination  under 
restricted  conditions,  the  great  variety  and  com- 
plexity of  its  compounds,  and,  finally,  their  sin- 
gular proneness  to  decomposition  and  decay, — it 
is  all  I  could  expect.  We  have  seen  that  in  each 
of  these  respects  nitrogen  has  been  adapted  with 
exquisite  skill  to  the  part  which  it  plays  in  the 
scheme  of  the  world;  and  this  element,  although 
outwardly  so  unattractive  and  dull,  has  borne  the 
richest  testimony  to  the  wisdom,  the  goodness, 
and  the  power  of  God. 

"  Having  now  become  acquainted  with  the 
characteristic  features  of  nitrogen,  let  us  next  con- 
sider the  part  which  this  element  plays  in  that 
grand  circulation  of  matter,  in  organic  nature, 
which  has  been  already  in  part  described.  I  have 
before  stated  that  the  plant  is  a  true  apparatus 
of  reduction,  in  whose  leaves  carbonic  acid  is  de- 
composed by  the  solar  light.  The  plant  absorbs 
carbonic  acid  partly  through  its  leaves  from  the 
air,  and  partly  through  its  roots  from  the  soil. 
The  sun's  rays,  acting  upon  the  green  surface  of 
the  leaf,  decompose  in  some  mysterious  way  the 
carbonic  acid,  overcoming  the  intense  affinities  of 
its  elements,  fixing  the  carbon,  and  setting  free 
the  oxygen,  to  be  restored  to  the  air.  From  the 
carbon  thus  obtained,  and  from  the  water,  am- 
monia, and  nitric  acid,  which  are  the  other  articles 
of  its  food,  together  with  a  few  inorganic  salts, 
the  plant  constructs  its  tissues.  If  in  their  pro- 
duction carbonic  acid  and  water  alone  take  part, 
there  result  such  substances  as  woody  fibre,  starch, 
gum,  and  sugar,  and  of  these  nine-tenths  of  all 
vegetable  structures  consist.  If  the  nitrogen 
compounds  are  likewise  employed  in  the  process, 
there  are  formed  besides,  such  uitrogenized  pro- 
ducts as  albumen,  caseine,  and  fibrine.  Cheese 
consists  almost  entirely  of  caseine,  meat  of  fibrine, 
and  the  white  of  an  egg  is  nearly  pure  albumen. 
Although  these  substances  are  best  known  to  us 
as  animal  products,  they  are  likewise  found  in  all 
those  vegetables  which  are  articles  of  food.  Albu- 
men and  caseine  can  readily  be  extracted  from 
either  peas  or  potatoes,  and  gluten,  the  substance 
which  gives  tenacity  to  flour  paste,  has  the  same 
composition  as  animal  fibrine. 

"  The  animal,  unlike  the  plant,  has  not  the 
power  of  forming  the  substance  of  its  tissues  from 
inorganic  compounds,  but  it  receives  them  ready 
formed  from  the  vegetable  kingdom.  It  trans- 
mutes tiie  vegetable  products  into  a  thousand 
shapes  in  order  to  adapt  them  to  its  uses,  but  its 
peculiar  province  is  to  assimilate  and  consume, 
not  to  produce.  The  nitrogenized  compounds 
just  referred  to  arc  the  portion  of  its  food  which 
supplies  the  constant  waste  attending  all  the  vital 
processes.  The  non-nitrogenized  starch  and  sugar, 
although  they  form  the  greater  part  of  our  food, 
ue  never  actually  incorporated  into  the  tissues  of 


the  body,  and,  as  we  have  already  seen,  are  merely 
the  fuel  by  which  its  temperature  is  maintained. 
The  animal  may  either  receive  its  nitrogenized 
food  directly  from  the  plant,  as  is  the  case  with 
all  herbivora,  or  only  indirectly,  like  the  carnivora; 
but  in  either  case  the  origin  is  the  same,  and 
by  the  process  of  digestion  these,  originally  at 
least,  vegetable  products  are  assimilated  and  con- 
verted into  bones,  muscles,  or  nerves,  as  the 
necessities  of  the  animal  may  require.  We  find 
that  during  this  process  these  substances  do  not 
undergo  any  fundamental  change,  but  merely  be- 
come parts  of  more  finely  organized  tissues.  We 
discover  in  the  blood  albumen  and  caseine,  having 
precisely  the  same  composition  as  that  which  may 
be  prepared  from  potatoes,  and  the  substance  of 
the  muscle  does  not  differ  essentially  from  the 
gluten  of  flour-meal. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


From  "The  British  rriend." 

"Hear  Him." 

And  there  was  a  cloud  that  overshHdowed  them : 
and  a  voice  came  out  of  the  cloud,  sajicg,  This  is  my 
beloved  Son:  hear  hira."  (Mark  ix.  7.) 

"  God  is  a  Spirit,  and  they  who  worship  him 
must  worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth."  What 
can  this  mean?  Suppose  Jesus  Christ  were  to 
come  for  one  day  upon  earth,  what  should  we  do 
Should  we  not  instantly  say,  "I  will  go  and  hear 
him."  We  should  not  mind  what  the  place  was 
called  where  he  was.  We  should  try  and  get 
very  near  to  him,  and  be  very  still,  and  listen  very 
earnestly  to  the  gracious  words  which  proceeded 
out  of  his  mouth.  And  why  should  we  not  go  to 
hear  him  now  ?  Has  he  not  said,  "  Lo,  I  am  with 
you  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world;"  and 
also,  "  Where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together 
in  my  name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them  ?" 
Oh  that  we  could  believe  this  promise  !  We 
should  not  then  feel  it  necessary  to  our  worship 
that  any  minister  should  preach  to  us;  as  said  the 
apostle  John,  "  The  anointing  which  ye  have  re- 
ceived of  him  abideth  in  you,  and  ye  need  not 
that  any  man  teach  you."  David  says,  "  I  will 
hear  what  God  the  Lord  shall  speak."  Some- 
times, when  thus  gathered  before  him,  it  pleases 
him  to  intrust  his  servants  with  a  message  to  the 
congregation,  and  when  he  does  so,  we  should 
attentively  receive  it.  But  there  are  other  times 
when,  without  intrusting  his  message  to  another, 
he  would  speak  himself  by  his  own  Holy  Spirit 
to  the  soul,  giving  to  each  such  instruction  as 
they  need,  for  he  who  reads  our  heaits  knows  our 
individual  wants,  and  can  hand  to  one  the  word 
of  reproof  and  to  another  the  word  of  comfort  as 
he  sees  fit.  He  would  teach  us  as  never  man 
taught,  if  we  would  wait  in  earnest  desire  and 
patient  longing  for  his  teaching,  adopting  in  sin 
cerity  the  language  of  David,  "  My  soul,  wait  thou 
only  upon  God,  for  my  expectation  is  from  him." 
How  comforting  would  this  sense  of  God's  abid- 
ing presence  be  !  How  would  it  wean  us  from 
any  dependence  upon  man  !  We  should  not  then 
be  in  any  difliculty  about  finding  a  preacher, 
for  we  should  have  the  best  of  preachers  near 
at  hand.  When  from  sickness  or  any  other 
cause  we  were  prevented  from  joining  our  friends 
in  the  sanctuary,  we  should  feel  that  the  Minister 
of  ministers  was  still  with  us,  and  when  privileged 
to  meet  together  in  his  name,  if  our  hearts  were 
unitedly  engaged  in  fervently  seeking  his  bless- 
ing, instead  of  being  anxiously  desirous  to  hear 
words,  we  should  often  be  able,  in.  the  sense  of 
his  refreshing  presence,  to  query,  *' Who  teacheth 
like  him  ?"  When  the  two  disciples  were  return- 
ing sorrowfully  from  Jerusalem,  our  blessed  Sa- 
viour, who  knew  that  their  hearts  were  filled  with 


thoughts  of  him,  graciously  drew  near  to  t 
and  explained  to  them  all  things  relating  to 
self.  And  when  he  was  known  by  them  ic 
breaking  of  bread,  they  exclaimed,  "Did  uol 
hearts  burn  within  us  while  he  talked  with  u 
the  way,  and  while  he  opened  to  us  the  S 
tures  ?"  And  assuredly  he  would  do  the  f 
for  us  now  if  we  did  but  believe  it  and  longf 
Is  not  this  the  true  breaking  of  bread — the 
Lord's  Supper,  of  which  we  are  invited  in  t 
days  to  partake  ?  And  would  he  not  condes 
to  give  us  his  flesh  to  eat  and  his  blood  to  dii 
admitting  us  to  that  holy  communion  with 
self  by  which  the  soiil  is  nourished  to  everlas 
life  ?  "  The  words  that  I  speak  unto  you," 
he,  "they  are  spirit  and  they  are  life,"  and  i 
they  are  felt  to  be  by  those  who  have  respoi 
to  the  gracious  invitation,  "  Behold,  I  stat 
the  door  and  knock.  If  any  man  hear  my  i 
and  open  the  door,  I  will  come  in  to  him  anc 
with  Mm,  and  he  with  me."  Blessed  indeec 
they  who  have  part  in  this  spiritual  supper  oi 
Lamb.  Blessed  are  they  who  having  been  " 
tized  by  one  Spirit  into  one  body"  are  "  clea 
from  all  filthiness  of  the  flesh  and  spirit," 
the  washing  of  regeneration  and  the  renewit 
the  Holy  Ghost,  which  is  shed  on  us  abund 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour."  These 
no  need  of  any  outward  rite  to  mark  them  as 
longing  to  Christ.  They  "  are  washed,  the] 
sanctified,  they  are  justified,  by  the  name  of 
Lord  Jesus,  and  by  the  Spirit  of  our  God." 
beautifully  does  the  apostle  in  the  epistle  to 
Hebrews  show  us  that  the  Mosaic  law  of  rites 
ceremonies  was  "  imposed  until  the  time  of  r 
mation,"  that  all  human  priesthood  was  to  en 
Christ,  and  that  in  this  glorious  gospel  day,  e 
believer,  however  weak  and  poor,  may  come  be 
to  the  throne  of  grace,  presenting  his  pra 
through  Jesus,  the  one  Mediator  between 
and  man.  Everything  that  interposes  bet? 
this  Mediator  and  the  soul  of  man  is  of  hm 
origin  and  must  fall.  Christ  must  be  the 
head  in  the  congregations  of  his  people.  To 
alone  belongs  the  right  to  send  by  whom  he 
send,  by  th.e  unlearned  as  well  as  the  lear: 
the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich,  women  as  wel 
men,  for  in  Christ  Jesus  "there  is  neither  i 
nor  female." 

In  such  an  assembly,  rightly  gathered  in 
power  of  Christ,  where  the  word  of  the  Lord 
"  free  course  and  was  glorified,"  the  preachii 
the  gospel  would  not  rest  exclusively  upon 
but  would  often  circulate  amongst  the  li 
members,  according  to  the  apostle's  declarat 
"  Ye  may  all  prophesy  one  by  one,  that  all 
learn  and  all  may  be  comforted."  And  ' 
then  would  be  the  reward  for  exercising  a 
divinely  bestowed — derived  not  from  human 
or  study,  but  from  the  Holy  Ghost?  Surely  ^ 
had  been  thus  freely  received  should  be  fr: 
given.  Let  us  hear  what  Paul  says,  "  Whi 
my  reward  then  ?  Verily,  that  when  I  prt 
the  gospel,  I  may  make  the  gospel  without  ciift 
that  I  abuse  not  my  power  in  the  gospel."  W 
Peter  preached  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  what 
his  reward  ?  Was  it  not  the  three  thousand  s 
added  that  day  to  the  church  ?  He  could  un 
stand  the  language  of  his  Master:  "He 
reapcth  receiveth  wages,  and  gathereth  fruit  v 
life  eternal,  that  both  he  that  soweth  and  he  I 
reapeth  may  rejoice  together." 

Come,  then,  for  the  fields  are  white  unto 
vest,  and  all  things  are  now  ready.  Come, 
let  us  sit  together  at  the  feet  of  the  Lord  Je.' 
waiting  to  hear  his  word,  and  to  receive  from  1 
our  work,  for  none  that  are  truly  his  are  stand 
idle.    Only  let  him  appoint  the  service,  and 
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"jjtarry,  as  the  disciples  did,  till  we  be  endued 
h  power  from  on  high.    Then  will  he  indeed 

"Seal  himself  as  our  Prophet,  Priest,  and  King, 
the  ever-present  teacher  who  shall  guide 
ball  truth,  as  the  Shepherd  and  Bishop  of  souls 


he  author  and  finisher  of  our  faith.  Through 
who  died  for  us,  the  purchased  possession  is 
,  and  having  walked  on  earth  in  the  light  of 
countenance,  he  will,  when  the  days  of  our 
riuiage  are  ended,  disclose  to  us  the  bright- 
of  his  unveiled  presence  with  the  glad  wel- 
e,  "  Come,  ye  blessed  of  my  Father,  inherit 
kingdom  prepared  for  you  from  the  founda- 
of  the  world."    "So  shall  we  be  ever  with 
Lord."  —  The  Leominsler  Friends'  Tract 
icialion. 


'k  The  Atlantic  Telegraph. 

'J  i  length  a  second  attempt  is  about  to  be  made 
"  ly  down  telegraphic  communication  between 
'f'  ;land  and  America.  On  or  about  the  10th  of 
■fl*  r  the  Great  Eastern  is  to  start  from  Valentia 
,  Ireland,  and,  paying  out  the  telegraphic  ca- 
i'j  It  the  rate  of  six  miles  an  hour,  she  will 
'i  eed  in  a  direct  line  to  the  bay  of  Heart's 
"  bent,  in  Newfoundland  :  thus  both  ends  of  the 
"'1  B  will  be  laid  in  British  territory  and  under 
isf  Bontrol  of  the  British  government.  It  is  im- 
ible  to  estimate  the  advantages  to  commerce 
'1",  to  diplomacy  which  will  result  from  this  great 
8(i  srtaking,  should  it  prove  successful  ;  but  we 
■  I  that  there  will  be  not  only  one,  but  several 
;raphs  established  between  this  continent  and 
il'  )pe,  each  independentof  the  other,  so  that  no 
«fi  ical  complications  may  render  us  helpless  in 
ot  squence  of  isolation.  As  far  as  human  fore- 
Jii  ;  can  avail,  every  precaution  has  been  taken 
el  ader  the  present  attempt  successful ;  and  the 
f  Is  of  the  undertaking  are  of  a  very  interest- 
'D  haracter.  We  believe  that  our  readers  will 
kfl  k  us  for  condensing  the  accounts  which  have 
ired  in  the  English  newspapers  into  the  space 
ordinary  article,  and  therefore  present  them 
the  following  particulars : 


l«  le  present  Atlantic  cable  iS  just  2300  nautical 
!,  or,  in  rough  numbers,  about  2600  miles 
The  central  conductor  is  composed  of  seven 
opper  wires,  twisted  into  one  complete  strand, 
h  is  insulated  with  Chatterton's  patent  com- 
d.    Outside  of  this  come  four  distinct  layers 
tta  percha,  each  also  insulated  with  the  same 
itliji  rials  that  enclose  the  conductor.    Outside  of 
|C  ;utta  percha  again  are  wound  eleven  stout  iron 
iii,  each  of  which,  before  being  twisted  on,  is 
1<"  carefully  wound  round  with   strands  of 
ip,  soaked  with  tar.    Thus,  then,  there  are  no 
flifethan  25,000  miles  of  copper  wire  in  the  con- 
r,  about  35,000  miles  of  iron  wire  in  the  out- 
irl  I  covering,  and  apwards  of  400,000  miles  of 
ri|ds  of  hemp :  more  than  enough  in  all  to  go 
licHty-four  times  round  the  world.    The  cable 
een  made,  on  an  average,  at  the  rate  of  17 
a  day  complete,  and  in  some  days  its  outside 
ing  of  hemp  and  iron  has  been  overlaid  at  the 
f  173  miles  a  day,  though  not  a  fathom  or 
t  has  been  manufactured  without  every  part 
kept  under  constant  test  for  "  conduc- 
and  insulation,  and  to  this  hour  it  is 
egularly  tested  as  it  was  a  year  ago  when 
[i!ii(Brst  mile  was  twisted.    In  strength  the  ca- 
Itids  equal  to  bearing  a  strain  of  7f  tons,  while 
tspecific  gravity  is  so  low  that  it  can  with  safe- 
e  depended  on  to  support  11  miles  of  its 
th  in  water.    It  has  been  made  mile  by  mile, 
3d  up  in  long  lengths  of  700  or  800  miles,  and 
b  ped  on  board  thei  Great  Eastern  into  three 
i  jnj  mous  tanks.    The  first  of  these  wrought  iron 
iiJt^ctures,  which  look  like  little  gasometers,  is  ia 


the  forward  part  of  the  ship,  and  is  51  feet  in  di- 
ameter; that  in  the  midships  over  the  boilers  58 
feet  6  inches,  and  that  in  the  afterpart  58  feet. 
The  first  will  hold  a  coil  of  030  miles  of  cable,  the 
second  one  of  840,  and  the  third  one  of  83U.  All 
three  tanks  are  kept  filled  with  water,  and  when 
each  is  stowed  with  cable  as  well,  theeods  of  the  wire 
will  be  joined  up  and  a  constant  system  of  signals 
kept  through  every  part  from  the  moment  the  expe- 
dition starts  till  the  whole  cable  is  laid.  The  tanks 
themselves,  with  water  and  their  contents  of  cable 
weigh  upwards  of  5000  tons.  Great  care  has  there- 
fore been  used  in  shoring  them  up  from  beneath  the 
main  deck  and  down  by  a  succession  of  powerful 
supports  to  the  very  kelson.  Some  idea  of  the 
massiveness  with  which  this  part  of  the  work  has 
been  effected  may  be  derived  from  the  fact  that, 
in  the  construction  of  these  cross-beams,  struts  and 
braces,  no  less  than  four  hundred  loads  of  timber 
have  been  consumed.  Every  part  of  the  tanks 
themselves,  also,  is  braced  with  wrought  iron  tie- 
rods  to  the  sides  of  the  ship.  In  fact,  unless  the 
vessel  meets  with  such  a  heavy  sea  as  would  break 
her  back,  there  seems  to  be  no  possibility  of  dan- 
ger arising  from  the  stowage  of  the  cable.  The 
mere  cable,  however,  is  but  an  item  in  the  mass 
of  heavy  weights  which  the  Great  Eastern  will 
have  to  carry  on  this  occasion.  Her  draught  of 
water  will  be  rather  over  than  under  thirty  feet, 
and,  all  told,  her  weights,  when  starting  from 
Valentia,  will  come  near  the  stupendous  mass  of 
18,000  tons.  They  are  all,  however,  stowed  high, 
and  so  placed  throughout  from  end  to  end  as  to 
counteract,  as  much  as  it  can  be  counteracted,  the 
Great  Eastern's  unpleasant  tendency  to  roll  in  a 
beam  sea.  The  machines  for  paying  out  the  ca- 
ble are  of  the  lightest  possible  construction,  con- 
sistent with  great  strength.  They  are  made  entirely 
of  wrought  iron.  A  reserve  drum  is  attached  to  the 
machine,  in  case  of  anything  occurring  to  that 
which  has  to  bear  all  the  heat  and  burden  of  the 
work.  The  brakes  are  similar  to  those  invented 
for  use  during  the  memorable  trip  of  the  Agamem- 
non. The  paying  out  machine  itself  moves  easily 
with  a  strain  of  220  pounds,  audit  is  intended  to 
keep  it  working  by  means  of  an  endless  band, 
turned  by  machinery  for  at  least  a  fortnight  be- 
fore the  departure  of  the  expedition,  in  order  to 
test  not  only  the  rate  at  which  the  cable  can  be 
safely  run  out,  but  the  strain  to  which  it  can  be 
subjected  in  the  machine.  The  dynamometer  for 
testing  the  strain  is  to  be  of  the  same  kind  as  those 
which  have  been  almost  exclusively  used  in  subma- 
rine work.  The  shore  ends  of  the  cable  are  to'  be 
sent  round  in  different  vessels,  the  end  required  for 
Valentia  being  about  25  miles  long,  that  for  New- 
foundland only  10,  the  length  being  in  proportion 
to  the  depth  of  the  water,  which  off  the  coast  of 
Newfoundland  is  as  shallow  and  still  as  that  off 
the  west  coast  of  Ireland  is  deep  and  stormy. 
These  shore  ends  are  the  strongest  and  heaviest 
ever  made,  weighing  no  less  than  eighteen  tons  a 
mile. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  pains  taken  to  render 
this  cable  as  perfect  as  possible,  we  may  cite  the 
fact  that  during  the  manufacture  of  it,  as  each 
piece  was  drawn  out  of  the  machine,  it  passed 
through  a  gauge  which  compressed  it  firmly,  and 
it  was  then  carried  out  of  the  manufactory  to  the 
tanks,  where  it  was  coiled  under  water,  and  every 
change  in  its  electrical  condition  noted  with  a 
care  and  minuteness  that  have  certainly  never  yet 
been  applied  to  any  other  cable.  From  first  to 
last  it  has  been  subjected  to  a  series  of  the  most 
searching  electrical  tests,  the  standard  of  insula- 
tion being  fixed  at  a  resistance  per  nautical  mile 
equal  to  150,000,000  of  Siemen's  units,  at  a  tem- 
perature of  75  degrees — a  standard  wholly  un- 


precedented in  any  former  work  of  the  kind.  In 
actual  practice  these  tests,  great  as  they  were, 
have  been  considerably  exceeded,  and  the  pres- 
ent Atlantic  cable  has  come  out  successfully 
from  a  series  of  trials  of  the  most  crucial  charac- 
ter.   The  results  which  have  been  obtained  have 
been  due  mainly  to  the  searching  investigation 
into  the  qualities  of  insulating  substances,  which 
is  now  practical  by  means  of  the  mirror  galvanome- 
ter of  Professor  Thompson.    Another  of  the  tests 
employed  was  soaking  separately  each  joint  of  the 
gutta  percha  covering  for  twenty-four  hours  in 
warm  water  previous  to  passing  the  electric  cur- 
rent through.    A  third,  and  perhaps  the  most 
trying  and  continuous  test,  was  that  of  allowing 
no  part  of  the  cable  to  be  out  of  the  water,  except 
while  merely  in  transitu  from  one  resorvoir  to 
the  other;  and  in  connection  with  this  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  the  wrapping  of  jute  yarn,  which 
forms   the  padding  around  which  the  external 
wires  are  spun,  instead  of  being  soaked  in  tar,  as 
in  other  cables,  which  has  the  effect  of  tempora- 
rily stopping  up  and  concealing  minute  flaws,  has 
been  simply  tanned  to  preserve  it  from  decay, 
thus  admitting  the  water  to  searcli  out  every  part 
of  the  cable,  and  keep  it,  in  fact,  constantly  sur- 
rounded with  a  wrapping  of  wet  yarn.    We  have 
already  mentioned  the  paying-out  machine ;  but 
we  may  here  add  that  it  has  six  leading  wheels, 
round  which  the  cable  passes  in  deep  grooves  be- 
fore reaching  the  main  wheel  or  drum  from  which 
it  will  be  finally  submerged.    Each  groove  in 
these  six  wheels  is  surmounted  by  what  is  termed 
a  jockey- pulley ;  that  is  to  say,  a  solid  wheel, 
which  keeps  the  rope  down  in  the  groove,  and 
prevents  it  overriding  or  getting  out  of  place. 
The  main  drum  is  about  seven  feet  in  diameter, 
and  in  paying  out  will  have  three  coils  of  cable 
round  it,  with  a  guiding  piece  of  wrought  iron 
pressing  on  them  sideways  to  keep  them  compactly 
together.    As  the  friction  on  the  guider  is  great 
and  constant,  a  duplicate  is  provided  in  case  of 
heating,  which  can  be  put  in  gear  with  the  rest 
of  the  machinery  without  the  slightest  stoppage 
of  any  part.    A  second  drum  has  also  been  fitted 
in  case  of  anything  going  wrong  with  the  first. 
Each  of  these  drums  is  fitted  with  a  distinct  set 
of  simple  and  most  ingenious  brakes,  invented  by 
M.  Appold  for  the  first  expedition.    The  ordinary 
condition  of  these  brakes  is  to  maintain  a  sufficient 
check  upon  the  drum  to  keep  a  strain  of  thirty 
or  forty  cwt.  upon  the  rope  going  out,  but  it  con- 
stantly happens  that  a  sudden  rise  of  the  ship's 
stern  from  a  wave  gives  the  cable  a  strain  that 
requires  instant  removal  of  the  brakes  to  relieve 
it.   This  is  accomplished  by  a  dynamometer  placed 
on  the  cable  after  it  leaves  the  paying-out  ma- 
chine, and  before  it  passes  over  the  wheel  astern 
into  the  Atlantic.    This  dynamometer  is  only  a 
heavy  wheel  resting  on  the  rope,  but  fixed  on  an 
upright  frame,  which  allows  it  to  slide  freely  up 
and  down,  and  on  this  frame  are  marked  figures 
which  show  exactly  the  strain  in  pounds  on  the 
cable.    Thus  when  the  strain  is  low  the  cable 
slackens,  and  the  dynamometer  sinks  with  it. 
When,  on  the  contrary  the  strain  is  great,  the  ca- 
ble is  drawn  taut,  and  on  it  the  dynamometer  rises 
to  its  full  height.    The  simplicity  of  the  apparatus 
for  opening  and  shutting  the  brakes  is  the  most 
beautiful  of  all.    Opposite  the  dynamometer  is 
placed  a  tiller  wheel,  and  the  man  in  charge  of 
this  never  lets  it  go  nor  slackens  in  his  attention 
for  an  instant,  but  watches  the  rise  and  fall  of 
the  dynamometer  as  a  sailor  at  the  wheel  watches 
his  compass.    A  single  movement  of  this  wheel  to 
the  right  puts  the  brakes  on  :  a  turn  to  the  left 
opens  them.    This  machine  works  with  so  little 
friction  that  when  the  brakes  are  removed  a  weight 
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of  two  hundred  pounds  is  sufficient  to  draw  the 
cable  through  it.  In  case  of  very  bad  weather 
arraDgenients  have  been  made  for  cutling  the  ca- 
ble adrift  and  buoying  it.  For  this  purpose  a 
wire  rope  of  great  strength  and  no  less  than  five 
miles  long,  having  a  distinctive  mark  at  every  one 
hundred  fathoms,  will  be  taken  in  the  Great  East- 
ern. The  cable  would  be  made  fast  to  its  extrem- 
ity, and  so  many  hundred  fathoms  of  the  wire 
rope,  according  to  the  depth  of  water  the  cable 
was  in,  would  be  measured  out.  To  the  other 
end  of  the  rope  an  immense  buoy  would  be  attach- 
ed, and  the  whole  then  cut  adrift,  and  left  to 
itself  till  better  weather;- but  it  is  admitted  that 
in  very  deep  water  there  would  be  very  little  hope 
of  saving  the  cable,  should  it  unfortunately  be- 
come necessary  to  have  recourse  to  this  expedient. 
We  hope  no  such  event  will  occur,  and  wish  the 
undertaking  all  possible  success. — North  Ameri- 
can. 


Love  is  the  desire  of  the  heart,  ever  thinking 
on  that  which  it  loveth.  Love  is  stirring  of  the 
soul  to  love  God  for  Himself,  and  all  things  for 
God.  This  love  putteth  out  all  other  love  that 
is  against  God's  will.  Love  is  a  right  will,  turned 
from  all  earthly  things,  and  joined  to  God  with- 
out departing,  accompanied  with  the  fire  of  the 
Holy  Ghost;  far  from  corruption,  to  no  vice  bow- 
ing, high  above  all  fleshly  lusts,  ever  ready  to  the 
contemplation  of  God,  the  sun  of  good  affection, 
the  health  of  good  manners  and  of  the  command- 
ments of  God,  the  death  of  sins,  the  life  of  virtues. 
Without  love  no  man  can  please  God;  with  it  no 
man  sinneth  to  death.  True  love  clotheth  the 
soul,  and  delivereth  it  from  the  pains  of  hell,  and 
of  foul  service  to  sin,  and  from  the  fearful  fellow- 
ship of  devils. —  Wiclif. 

Recent  Peat. — Professor  Lyell,  in  his  "  Princi- 
ples of  Geology,"  says, — "  It  is  a  curious  and 
well-ascertained  fact,  that  many  of  the  mosses 
(bogs)  of  the  North  of  Europe  occupy  the  place 
of  immense  forests  of  pine  and  oak,  which  have, 
many  of  them,  disappeared  within  the  historical 
era.  Such  changes  are  brought  about  by  the 
fall  of  trees,  and  the  stagnation  of  water  caused 
by  their  trunks  and  branches  obstructing  the  free 
drainage  of  the  atmospheric  waters,  and  giving 
rise  to  a  marsh.  In  a  warm  climate,  such  decayed 
timber  would  immediately  be  removed  by  insects 
or  by  putrifaction ;  but  in  the  cold  temperature 
now  prevailingin  our  latitudes,  many  examples  are 
recorded  of  marshes  originating  in  this  source. 
Thus,  in  Mar  Forest,  in  Aberdeenshire,  large 
trunks  of  Scotch  fir,  which  had  fallen  from  age 
and  decay,  were  soon  immured  in  peat  formed 
partly  out  of  their  perishing  leaves  and  branches, 
and  in  part  from  the  growth  of  other  plants.  We 
also  learn  that  the  overthrow  of  a  forest  by  a  storm, 
about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  gave 
rise  to  a  peat  moss,  near  Lochbroom,  in  Ross-shire, 
where,  in  less  than  half  a  century  after  the  fall  of 
the  trees,  the  inhabitants  dug  peat.  Dr.  Walker 
mentions  a  similar  change,  when,  in  the  year  1756, 
the  whole  Wood  of  Drumlaurig  was  overset  by  the 
wind.  Such  events  explain  the  occurrence,  both 
in  Britain  and  on  the  Continent,  of  mosses  where 
the  trees  are  all  broken  within  two  or  three  feet  of 
the  original  surface,  and  where  their  trunks  all  lie 
in  the  same  direction. 

"  Nothing  is  more  cpmmon  than  the  occurrence 
of  buried  tregs  at  the  bottom  of  the  Irish  peat- 
mosses, as  also  in  most  of  those  of  p]ogland, 
France,  and  Holland ;  and  they  have  been  so  often 
observed  with  parts  of  their  trunks  standing  erect, 
and  with  their  roots  fixed  to  the  sub-soil,  that  no 
doubt  can  be  entertained  of  their  having  generally 


grown  on  the  spot.  They  consist  for  the  most 
part,  of  the  fir,  the  oak,  and  the  birch.  Where 
the  sub  soil  is  clay,  the  remains  of  oak  are  the 
most  abundant;  where  sand  is  the  substratum, 
fir  prevails. 

"  In  the  Marsh  of  Curragh,  in  the  Isle  of  Man, 
vast  trees  are  discovered  standing  firm  on  their 
roots,  though  at  the  depth  of  eighteen  or  twenty 
feet  below  the  surface.  The  leaves  and  fruit 
of  each  species  are  frequently  found  immersed 
along  with  the  parent  trees  ;  as,  for  example,  the 
leaves  and  acorns  of  the  oak,  the  cones  and  leaves 
of  the  fir,  and  the  nuts  of  the  hazel. 

"  The  durability  of  pine-wood,  which  in  the 
Scotch  peat-mosses  exceeds  that  of  the  birch  and 
oak,  is  due  to  the  great  quantity  of  turpentine 
which  it  contains,  and  which  is  so  abundant  that 
the  fir  wood  from  bogs  is  used  by  the  country 
people,  in  parts  of  Scotland,  in  the  place  of  can- 
dles. Su'ch  resinous  plants,  observes  Dr.  Mac- 
culloch,  as  fir,  would  produce  a  fatter  coal  than 
oak,  because  the  resin  itself  is  converted  into 
bitumen. 

'"  In  Hatfield  moss,  which  appears  clearly  to 
have  been  a  forest  eighteen  hundred  years  ago, 
fir-trees  have  been  found  ninety  feet  long,  and 
sold  for  masts  and  keels  of  ships  :  oaks  have  also 
been  discovered  there,  above  one  hundred  feet 
long.  The  dimensions  of  an  oak  from  this  moss 
are  given  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  No. 
275,  which  must  have  been  larger  than  any  tree 
now  existing  in  the  British  dominions. 

"  In  the  "same  moss  of  Hatfield,  as  well  as  in 
that  of  Kincardine  and  several  others,  Roman  roads 
have  been  found,  covered  to  the  depth  of  eight 
feet  by  peat.  All  the  coins,  axes,  arms,  and  other 
utensils  found  in  British  and  Freuch  mosses,  are 
also  Roman  ;  so  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
European  peat-bogs  are  evidently  not  more  ancient 
than  the  age  of  Julius  Csesar :  nor  can  any  vesti- 
ges of  the  ancient  forest  described  by  that  general, 
along  the  line  of  the  great  Roman  way  in  Britain, 
be  discovered,  except  in  the  ruined  trunks  of  trees 
in  peat." — Sci.  Amer. 

In  the  Fifth  month  number  of  The  British 
Frietid,  an  extract  is  given  from  "  an  Address  to 
Baptists  and  Independent  churches,  and  inciden- 
tally to  christian  churches  in  general,"  by  Joseph 
Stratford,  "  a  minister  belon-ging  to  the  Inde- 
pendent denomination,"  from  which  we  take  the 
following.  If  the  views  here  held  up  were  but 
duly  appreciated  and  acted  up  to  by  religious  pro- 
fessors generally,  the  clerical  system  and  the  set 
forms  of  worship  which  for  ages  have  obstructed 
the  spread  of  gospel  light  and  liberty,  would  soon 
be  removed  out  of  the  way,  and  the  members 
of  the  church  of  Christ,  exercising  the  gifts  which 
He  would  confer  upon  them  under  his  authoritv, 
would  be  made  more  eminently  instrumental  in 
edifying  each  other,  and  extending  its  controlling 
influence.  While  so  many  within  our  religious 
Society  are  letting  fall  or  disregarding  the  testi- 
monies committed  to  it  to  uphold  before  the  world, 
it  is  encouraging  to  find  others  not  connected  with 
it,  thus  publicly  advocating  the  truth,  as  Friends 
have  always  believed  in  it.  . 

"  Is  not  the  undue  and  increasing  concern  about 
the  mere  externals  of  worship  to  be  lamented  ?  I 
know  the  usual  arguments  by  which  the  erection 
of  costly  buildings  for  religious  uses  is  defended, 
and  the  excuses  that  arc  commonly  made  for 
mediaeval  decorations  and  ministerial  robes;  but 
without  controversy  these  things  are  not  necessary 
to  worship.  They  are  not  asked  for  by  broken 
hearts  and  contrite  spirits.  They  meet  no  demand 
in  our  spiritual  nature;  they  satisfy  no  hungering 
and  thirsting  after  righteouBaess ;  while  they  do 
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seem  inconsistent  with  the  simplicity  of  the  g 
pel,  and  may,  upon  close  observation,  be  fot 
rather  to  distract  the  thoughts  than  help  to  ur 
the  heart  in  simple  and  spiritual  service." 

"How  feeble  is  the  influence  of  our  churc 
upon  the  world  !  There  are  exceptions — ch 
tians  and  churches,  shining  lights  in  the  wor' 
gloom,  whose  religion  is  felt  by  all  around, 
these  are  not  the  rule.  Christians  individu 
are  not  making  the  impression  upon  the  w( 
which  they  should  ;  and  our  churches,  in 
collective  and  organized  efforts,  are  effecting 
little  for  Christ  and  for  souls." 

"  Are  not  our  churches  too  dependent  vpo 
professional  and  paid  ministrT/ ?  Certain 
are  set  apart  for  the  work,  and  are  regarded 
distinct  order.  One  such  man  becomes  a  pai 
of  a  church.  The  duties  that  devolve  upon 
are  of  the  most  arduous  and  varied  kind,  and  8 
as  call  for  the  possession  of  the  most  varied  g 
and  graces.  .  .  .  All  this  has  to  be  don 
a  popular  style,  that  is,  a  style  that  will  sec 
the  attendance  and  attention  of  his  fellow-m 
and  to  be  done  at  regularly  recurring  periii 
whatever  the  state  of  his  own  soul.  He  ma 
times  feel  no  heart  for  such  public  exercises 
may  inwardly  shrink  from  them — the  Spirit 
grace  may  powerfully  dispose  him  to  sole 
silence  and  meditation — his  soul  may  bo  swif 
hear  words  of  instruction  and  comfort  from  otl 
— but  no  matter,  he  must  be  in  the  pulpit, 
preach  and  pray.  Is  it  not  his  'profession,' 
is  he  not  paid  to  do  it  ? 

"Is  this  a  Scriptural  arrangement?  Did 
this  varied  work  devolve  upon  ministers  in 
early  church  ?  Did  the  great  Head  call 
qualify  individuals  to  do  it  all  ?  Did  he  not  rali 
give  gifts  to  many,  fitting  each  for  particular 
partments  of  labour  ?  He  bestowed  diversitil 
gifts  on  his  servants  because  there  were  di 
ences  of  ministries.  Different  services  reqd 
different  qualifications,  and  these  were  supp 
by  him  who  '  gave  some,  apostles ;  some,  proph 
some,  evangelists;  and  some,  pastors  and  teach 
for  the  perfecting  of  the  saints,  for  the  wor 
the  ministry,  for  the  edifying  of  the  bod' 
Christ.' 

"  Is  it  not  injurious  to  churches  ?  The  apost 
injunction,  '  Seek  that  ye  may  excel  to  the  eo 
ing  of  the  church,'  cannot  be  given  in  the  s 
sense  now.  The  opportunities  for  church  m 
hers  to  excel  in  those  duties  of  mutual  edifica 
which  these  words  imply  do  not  exist.  The 
minister  excludes  all  other  members  from 
work  of  ministering  to  the  knowledge  and  cons 
of  the  church.  If  it  is  a  duty,  they  cannot 
form  it;  if  it  is  a  privilege,  they  cannot  enjo 
Hence,  rich  and  varied  gifts  and  graces,  1' 
stores  of  knowledge,  and  precious  spiritual  e  • 
rience,  bestowed  by  the  great  Head  upon  i- 
vidual  believers,  not  for  their  own  profit  only,* 
for  the  good  of  the'  church,  remain  unexerc' 
and  uncommunicated.  This,  too,  in  cases  wlf 
the  one  minister's  teaching  may  be  markf 
feeble  and  deficient;  saints,  whose  hoary  ' 
are  crowns  of  glory,  sitting  silent,  while  an  i 
perienced  youth,  or  a  man  of  low  knowledge 
spiritual  attainments,  fills  the  office  of  sole  tea^ 
of  the  church,  and  sole  exponent  of  its  feel  * 
and  desires  at  a  throne  of  grace.  Does  not  fti 
an  arrangement,  instead  of  calling  out  the  churil|- 
powers,  tend  to  keep  christians  in  a  state  of  b;" 
hood  and  dependence  'f" 

"Is  the  sermon  necessarily  an  indispens.J 
part  of  religions  service  ?    Cannot  there  be  t 
worship  of  God  without  the  preaching  of  m  I 
.    .    .    What  disappointment  is  felt  when  j 
preacher  makes  his  appearance!    The  bailcl 
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ie|  r  be  filled,  but  if  the  pulpit  is  empty  what  a 
fi  ik !  Members  of  the  church,  rich  in  koow- 
'1  re  and  jrrace,  may  be  there,  'able  to  edify  one 
ther;'  the  great  Head,  in  his  Spirit  and  word, 
n  '  be  there,  waiting  to  bless  ;  but  if  the  preacher, 
-(I  ordawed  preacher  (in  many  places  the  lay 
wi  icher  would  not  be  tolerated)  is  not  there, 
■  |t  can  be  done  ?  After  anxious  consultation 
iJi  Ing  the  worthy  deacons,  a  prayer  meeting  is 
»  (,  or  the  congregation  disperses  without  any 
III  ice  at  all.  Does  not  such  a  state  of  things 
ing  lit  from  the  undue  prominence  given  to  ser- 
preaching,  and  the  consequently  sermon- 
»J)  ing  appetite  which  prevails?" 
in  I  Are  not  practices,  condemned  in  these  in- 
I'l  pd  words,  deliberately  and  systematically 
ifi:  bted  in  our  churches?  The  best  aeconiinoda- 
(u  j  is  offered  for  the  most  money,  the  worst  is 
id  [opriated  to  those  who  can  only  pay  the  least; 
:ilj  !  is,  in  some  instances,  provided  for  those  who 
(loi  lot  pay  at  all  !" 

Si  One  more  question,  and  that  one  of  greatest 
H  )rtance  and  solemnity,  is  this — Does  not\  a 
)tii  -.iical  denial  of  the  Holy  Spirit^ r  presence  'in 
HI  churches  larrjehj  prevail?    Professedly  the 
»  ime  doctrine  is  held — practically  the  fact  is 
pii  red.    In  the  church  to  which  I  belong  there 
Id!  weekly  church  meetings,  from  which  I  am 
iiii  etimes  absent.    A  minister  expressed  his  sur- 
ii  5  at  this — '  Do  you  think  it  wise  to  leave  them 
pil,  iem.selves,' he  asked;  'I  should  be  afraid  they 
ID,  Id  go  wrong.'    I  expressed  my  belief  that 
gh  the  human  pastor  was  absent,  the  Divine 
Di  iher  and  Comforter  was  present.  Is  there  not 
ii  ir  fixed  and  statedly  observed  order  of  wor- 
all    something  inconsistent  with  a  recognition  of 
ti  Spirit's  presence,  and  a  dependence  upon  his 
ill  iptings?    Do  w6  not,  by  some  of  our  arrange- 
sil  ts,  give  occasion  for  the  reproving  inquiry, 
1 1  low  ye  not  that  ye  are  the  temple  of  the  Holy 
{(  St  ?'  Churches  are  frequently  kept  in  anxiety, 
)t,  fear,  and  weakness ;  unfitted  for  the  enjoy- 
t  of  their  greatest  privileges,  and  unprepared 
the  discharge  of  their  greatest  duties,  by  a 
of  the  constant  and  vivid  realization  of  the 
3ed  and  glorious  fact  that  the  Holy-  One  of 
el  dwells  in  their  midst." 
Would  we  successfully  oppose  the  errors  of 
18  ?   We  shall  do  so,  not  by  aping  her  antics, 
clothing  ourselves  with  her  tawdry  trappings, 
by  our  plain  exhibition  of  the  glorious  gospel, 
the  simplicity  of  our  spiritual  worship.  The 
1  in  which  a  faithful  church  worships  in  spirit 
in  truth  shall  be  the  centre  of  a  glory  and  a 
or  of  which  a  cathedral,  with  priestly  pomp 
worldly  worshippers,  shall  be  destitute.  We 
not  to  combat  the  great  apostasy  with  carnal 
pons.    In  this  case  'like  will  not  cure  like.' 
ion  does  not  expel  demon.  The  pride  of  Rome 
it  be  rebuked  by  our  hrtmility,  and  her  shams 
ned  by  our  godly  simplicity  and  sincerity, 
geous  buildings  with  '  high  embowered  roofs,' 
tick  pillars,'  and  '  storied  windows,'  possess 
ot  or  tittle  of  the  glorious  attractive  power  of 

'  The  wondrous  cross 
On  which  the  f'rince  of  Glory  died  !' 

■  will  '  pealing  organs'  and  '  full-voiced  quires' 
rm  the  spirit  of  pride  and  self-righteousness 
of  man.  By  the  spirit  of  his  grace — by  the 
•d  of  his  truth — by  his  living  and  loving  people 
rod  will  work  for  the  overthrow  of  Antichrist. 
*  If  we  are  to  have  power  with  the  infidel  and 
;odly  world,  it  will  be  by  solemn  separation 
m  it ;  and  by  stern  nonconformity  to  its  maxims 
I  practices,  accopipanied  by  grief  for  its  sins, 

"c  Qpassion  for  its  sorrows,  and  efforts  for  its  sal- 

v'ion.    Like  the  lotus  leaf — 

'  In  the  water,  yet  unwet  by  the  water,' 


so  must  the  church  be  in  the  world,  if  it  is  to  be 
a  blessing  to  the  world.  Redeemed  from  sin  and 
reconciled  to  God,  we  must  stand  as  witnesses  for 
his  truth;  and,  as  ambassadors  for  him,  beseech 
men  to  become  reconciled  to  him  through  Christ. 

"  If  Grod  is  to  be  honoured  in  us,  and  by  us — 
if  here  on  earth  we  are  to  taste  somewhat  of  the 
joy  that  is  full  of  glory — it  must  be  by  lives  of 
devotedness  to  him.  Living  in  faith — clothed 
with  humility — walking  in  love — worshipping  in 
spirit  —  and  consecrated  to  his  servic©  —  the 
churches  of  Christ,  however  poor  and  feeble — 
despised  and  persecuted — will  bring  highest  glory 
to  God;  while  he,  dwelling  in  their  midst,  will 
be  their  light  and  their  salvation." 


A  Visit  to  the  Burning  Mountain  of  Australia. 
— Arrived  at  the  Burning  Mountain  Inn,  we  en- 
deavoured to  get  a  guide,  but  one  not  being  forth- 
coming, we  had  to  find  our  way  to  the  mountain 
the  best  way  we  could.  The  country  is  wild  and 
rugged  in  the  extreme,  and  nothing  is  easier  than 
for  an  inexperienced  bushman  to  get  lost  amongst 
the  hills.  Travelling  on  horseback  up  and  down 
the  steep  sides  of  the  mountains  is  not  over  com- 
fortable either.  We  should,  therefore,  recom- 
mend any  not  well  acquainted  with  the  country, 
who  may  be  visiting  the  spot,  to  secure,  if  possi- 
ble, the  services  of  a  guide,  as  there  is  a  track  to 
the  mountains  (which  we  came  across  on  our  re- 
turn) which,  if  followed,  makes  the  journey  to 
the  base  an  easy  matter.  However,  after  wander- 
ing among  the  hills  for  a  considerable  time,  we 
were  at  last  directed  to  the  spot,  when  about  a 
mile  from  it,  by  a  strong  sulphurous  smell  borne 
on  the  wind.  Turning  our  horses'  heads  in  that 
direction  we  soon  came  upon  the  mountain.  It 
was  smoking  and  steaming  in  all  directions,  but, 
at  the  time  of  oar  visit,  there  was  no  fire  visible. 
Sometimes,  particularly  on  a  dark  night,  the 
flames  can  be  seen  blazing  up  with  a  lurid  glare. 
The  subterranean  fire  has  apparently  left  its  former 
site,  and  is  gradually  working  under  an  opposite 
hill.  Through  the  great  fissures  in  the  ground 
can  be  heard  the  fire  roaring  beneath  like  an  im- 
mense furnace,  and  to  such  tremendous  depth 
has  it  penetrated  in  some  places,  that  if  a  large 
stone  is  thrown  down  it  cannot  be  heard  to  touch 
the  bottom,  but  the  sound  gradually  dies  away  in 
the  depths  below.  In  others,  a  stone  thrown 
down  immediately  explodes  with  a  noise  like  a 
muffled  gun.  The  ground  everywhere  is  very 
warm,  and  is  covered  with  white  ashes  (said  to 
be  good  for  the  sore  backs  of  horses,)  and  all  the 
stones  lying  about  are  so  hot  that  it  is  impossible 
to  handle  them.  Everything  is  covered  with  a 
thick  coating  of  sulphur,  and  the  strong  sulphur- 
ous atmosphere  becomes  so  oppressive  that  it  is 
impossible  to  remain  long  on  the  spot.  The 
mountain  is  known  to  have  been  burning  for  the 
last  fifty  years,  and  there  is  more  than  one  theory 
as  to  its  origin.  It  is,  however,  evidently  not 
volcanic  ;  at  least,  according  to  the  usual  mean- 
ing attached  to  the  word  volcano.  Without  pro- 
fessing to  be  geologists,  we  have  no  doubt  it  is  an 
immense  coal  seam  on  fire.  Carboniferous  de- 
posits are  of  very  frequent  occurrence  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  the  mountain  range  parallel 
with  the  burning  mountain  appears  to  be  in  a 
direct- line  with  some  of  the  coal  seams  in  the 
locality  of  Newcastle.  Having  thoroughly'  ex- 
plored the  mountain  and  its  environs,  and  col- 
lected a  few  specimens,  we  made  our  way  back  to 
the  inn,  amply  repaid  for  the  trouble  we  had 
taken,  and  should  recommend  all  visitors  to  the 
district  of  Murrurundi,  who  delight  to  pry  into 
the  curiosities  of  nature,  to  pay  a  visit  to  the 
Barning  Mountain. — Sydney  Eerald. 


Selected  for  "  The  Friend.' ' 
ON  GUARD.— Eph.  vi.  13-17. 

It  is  the  eventide  of  life, 

De.ith's  turbid  waves  before  me  roll; 
And  in  this  narrow  pass  of  strife 

I  stand  to  guard  my  deathless  soul. 

Through  storm  and  calm,  through  dark  and  light, 

Weary  but  resolute  I  cling 
To  ray  good  sword,  my  breastplate  bright. 

The  armor  of  my  heavenly  King. 

On  guard,  on  guard  !  the  trumpet  voice 

Rings  in  my  ear;  with  watchful  eye 
I  gaze,  and  feel  ray  heart  rejoice, 

My  deadliest  foes  are  drawing  nigh. 

Ye  pass  not  here,  hate,  envy,  pride, 
With  all  the  embattled  hosts  of  hell  : 

My  Captain  standetli  at  my  side  ; 
I  fear  you  not;  I  know  you  well. 

Fast  comes  the  night ;  my  watch  is  done  ! 

This  hour  I've  longed  for  many  years  : 
I  shall  not  see  another  sun  ; 

Ended  is  sorrow,  toil,  and  tears. 

Death's  waves  are  rising!  sweet  release  I 

Nearer  I  view  the  heavenly  shore; 
I  lay  my  armor  down,  and  cease 

To  be  "  on  guard,"  for  evermore.| 


Self-Help. 

(Continued  from  page  343  ) 

The  old  and  often  recurring  rumor  of  a  French 
invasion  having  come  up  in  1755,  and  a  formidable 
squadron  and  large  body  of  forces  having  beea 
assembled  at  Brest,  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of 
making  a  descent  upon  this  country,  Jonas  Han- 
way  turned  his  attention  to  the  best  mode  of 
keeping  up  our  breed  of  seamen.  The  Act  passed 
in  Queen  Anne's  reign  directing  every  master  of  a 
vessel  of  thirty  tons  and  upwards  to  take  one  or 
more  apprentices  from  the  parish,  being  found  in- 
operative, Jonas  Han  way  endeavored  by  sundry 
printed  letters  to  urge  the  masters  in  the  merchant 
service  to  comply  with  the  directions  of  the  Act-; 
but  the  single  voice  of  an  individual  was  too  feeble 
to  be  heard  where  self-interest  was  concerned. 
Determined,  however,  to  do  what  he  could  to 
remedy  the  defect,  Hanway  summoned  a  meeting 
of  merchants  and  shipowners  at  the  Royal  Ex- 
change,- and  there  proposed  to  them  to  form 
themselves  into  a  society  for  fitting  out  landsmea 
volunteers  and  boys,  to  serve  on  board  the  king's 
ships.  The  proposal  was  received  with  enthusi- 
asm ;  a  society  was  formed,  and  officers  were  ap- 
pointed, Jonas  Hanway  directing  its  entire  opera- 
tions. The  result  was  the  establishment  in  1756 
of  The  Marine  Society,  an  institution  which  has 
proved  of  real  national  advantage,  and  to  this  day 
is  of  great  and  substantial  utility.  Six  years  after 
the  society  was  formed,  5,451  boys  and  4,787 
landsmen  volunteers  had  been  fitted  out  by  the 
society  and  added  to  the  navy,  and  to  this  day  ifc 
is  in  active  operation,  about  600  poor  boys,  after 
a  careful  education,  being  annually  apprenticed 
as  sailors,  principally  in  the  merchant  service. 

Jonas  Hanway  devoted  the  other  portions  of 
his  spare  time  to  improving  or  establishing  impor- 
tant public  institutions  in  the  metropolis.  From 
an  early  period  he  took  an  active  interest  in  the 
Foundling  Hospital,  which  had  been  started  by 
one  Thomas  Coram  many  years  before.  A  char- 
ter had  been  obtained  in  1739,  and  an  hospital 
was  erected  for  the  reception  of  foundlings  in 
1742-9.  The  institution  was  supported  with  mu- 
nificent zeal ;  not  less  than  10,000^.  was  collected 
at  the  musical  performances  under  Handel,  who 
also  presented  an  organ  to  the  chapel,  and  the 
score  of  his  "  Messiah"  to  the  guardians.  Parlia- 
ment granted  10,000^.,  and  the  funds  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  institution  were  so  abundant  that  the 
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guardians  opened  their  doors  to  receive  "  all  chil- 
dren not  exceeding  two  months  old  which  should 
be  offered."  The  consequence  was  that  an  im- 
mense number  of  children  were  sent  in,  whose 
parents  were  tliemselves  sufficiently  able  to  main- 
tain and  educate  them.  Though  the  foundlinp; 
sentiment  was  the  fashion,  like  many  other 
sentiments  without  sense,  it  threatened  soon  to  do 
far  more  harm  than  good  ;  and  it  began  to  be 
feared  that  the  humanity  might  even  prove  in- 
human. Jonas  Hanway  was  one  of  the  first  to 
point  out  this ;  he  saw  that  by  holding  out  to  selfish 
parents  the  prospect  of  getting  their  children  pro- 
vided for  and  taken  care  of  by  the  hospital,  the 
tendency  was  to  promote  licentiousness,  as  well 
as  to  sever  the  natural  tie  which  binds  together 
the  family  ;  and  he  accordingly  paid  50^.  to  qual- 
ify himself  as  a  governor,  in  order  that  he  might  be 
in  a  better  position  to  take  steps  to  stem  the  evil. 
He  entered  upon  this  work  in  the  face  of  the 
fashionable  philanthropy  of  the  time;  holding  to 
his  purpose  until  he  had  brought  the  charity  back 
to  its  proper  objects;  and  time  and  experience 
have  amply  proved  that  he  was  right.  In  1771 
Parliament  withdrew  its  grants,  and  the  hospital 
has  since  been  left  to  the  support  of  private  char- 
ity, which  has  proved  amply  sufficient,  whilst 
every  security  is  taken  that  the  objects  of  the  in- 
stitution are  not  abused.  The  Magdalen  Hospi- 
tal was  also  established,  in  a  great  measure  through 
Jonas  Hanway's  exertions,  in  1758  ;  and  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  this  institution  has  been 
the  means  of  restoring  many  poor  women  to  vir- 
tuous courses  who  would  otherwise  have  been  lost. 
Jonas  Hanway  was  accustomed  to  invite  to  his 
house  those  who  had  been  recovered  through  its 
instrumentality,  on  which  occasions  he  endeavored 
to  strengthen  and  uphold  them  in  their  good  res- 
olutions, while  he  kindly  watched  over  their  well 
doing  in  life. 

But  Jonas  Hanway's  most  laborious  and  per- 
severing efforts  were  in  behalf  of  the  infant  parish 
poor.    The  subsequent  labors  of  Howard  in  be- 
half of  prisoners  were  not  more  honorable  to  him, 
than  were  those  of  Hanway  in  behalf  of  the  help- 
less and  innocent  offspring  of  the  unfortunate. 
The  misery  and  neglect  amidst  which  the  chil- 
dren of  the  parish  poor  then  grew  up,  apd  the 
mortality  which  prevailed  amongst  them,  were 
positively  frightful ;  but  there  was  no  fashionable 
movement  on  foot  to  remedy  the  evil,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  foundlings.    So  Jonas  Hanway  sum- 
moned his  individual  energies  to  the  task.  Alone 
and  unassisted,  he  first  endeavored  to  ascertain 
by  personal  inquiry  the  extent  of  the  evil.  He 
explored  the  miserable  and  unhealthy  dwellings 
of  the  poorest  classes  in  London,  and  visited  the 
poorhouse  sick  wards,  by  which  he  carefully  as- 
certained the  management  in  detail  of  every  work- 
house in  and  near  the  metropolis.    In  order  then 
to  ascertain  in  what  manner  the  legislators  of 
foreign  countries  had  dealt  with  a  similar  evil,  he 
made  a  journey  into  France,  through  Holland,  visi- 
ting all  the  public  houses  for  the  reception  of  the 
poor  on  his  way,  and  noting  whatever  he  thought 
might  be  adopted  at  home  with  advantage,  lie 
was  thus  employed  for  five  years ;  and  on  his  re- 
turn to  England,  at  intervals,  he  published  the 
result  of  his  observations;  but  his  accounts  were 
BO  melancholy  that  they  were  generally  disbelieved, 
and  he  made  many  enemies  in  consequence  of 
having  ventured  to  publish  the  names  of  every 
parish  officer,  of  whatever  rank  in  life,  under 
whoso  hands  any  infants  had  died  of  neglect.  It 
appeared  that  in  one  workhouse  in  St.  Clement 
Danes,  one  nurse  had  twenty-three  poor  children 
committed  to  her  care  in  the  year  1765,  of  whom 
«igbt«ea  had  died,  two  were  discharged,  and  only 


three  remained  alive.  Of  seventy-four  children 
received  into  the  workhouse  of  St.  Andrew  and 
St.  G-eorge,  Holborn,  sixty-four  had  died  during 
the  same  year.  In  some  populous  parishes,  not 
a  single  child  was  found  alive  at  the  end  of  twelve 
months ;  all  had  died.  Wherever  his  statements 
were  disputed,  he  published  the  names  of  the 
children,  the  date  of  each  birth  and  admission, 
the  time  the  child  had  lived,  and  the  name  of  its 
nurse.  He  next  made  a  journey  throughout  Eng- 
land, to  compare  the  mortality  in  country  workhou- 
ses with  that  of  the  metropolis;  and  everywhere  he 
found  the  same  excessive  mortality,  arising  from 
over-crowding,  ill  ventilation,  and  neglect.  The 
publication  of  such  striking  facts,  and  the  known 
integrity  of  the  man,  could  not  fail  to  produce  an 
effect  even  upon  the  most  indifferent ;  and  many 
workhouses  speedily  became  reformed  and  improv- 
ed. In  1761  he  had  obtained  an  Act  obliging 
every  London  parish  to  keep  an  annual  register 
of  all  the  infants  received,  discharged,  and  dead  ; 
and  he  took  care  that  the  Act  should  work,  for  he 
himself  superintended  its  working  with  indefati- 
gable watchfulness.  He  went  about  from  work- 
house to  workhouse  in  the  morning,  and  from  one 
member  of  Parliament  to  another  in  the  afternoon, 
for  day  after  day,  'and  far  year  after  year,  endu- 
ring every  rebuff,  answering  every  objection,  and 
accomodating  himself  to  every  humor.  At  length, 
after  a  perseverance  hardly  to  be  equalled,  and 
after  nearly  ten  years'  labor,  he  obtained  an  Act, 
at  his  own  sole  expense,  (7  Geo.  III.  c.  39,)  direc- 
ting that  all  parish  infants  belonging  to  the  parish- 
es within  the  bills  of  mortality  shall  not  be  nursed 
in  the  workhouses,  but  be  sent  to  nurse  a  certain 
number  of  miles  out  of  town,  until  they  are  six 
years  old  under  the  care  of  guardians,  to  be  elec 
ted  triennially.  The  poor  people  called  this 
"  the  Act  for  keeping- children  alive;"  and  the 
registers  for  the  years  which  followed  its  passing, 
as  compared  with  those  which  preceded  it,  showed 
that  thousands  of  lives  had  been  preserved 
through  the  judicious  interference  of  this  good 
and  sensible  man. 

Wherever  a  philanthropic  work  was  to  be  done 
in  London,  be  sure  that  Jonas  Hanway's  hand 
was  in  it.  One  of  the  first  Acts  for  the  protec- 
tion of  chimney-sweepers'  boys  was  obtained 
through  his  influence.  A  destructive  fire  at  Mon- 
treal, and  another  at  Bridgetown,  Barbadoes,  affor- 
ded him  the  opportunity  for  raising  a'timely  sub- 
scription for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers.  His  name 
appeared  in  every  list,  and  his  disinterestedness 
and  sincerity  were  universally  recognized.  But 
he  was  not  suffered  to  waste  his  little  fortune  en- 
tirely in  the  service  of  others.  Five  leading  cit- 
izens of  London,  headed  by  M.  Hoare,  the  banker, 
without  Jonas  Hanway's  knowledge,  waited  on 
Lord  Bute,  then  minister,  in  a  body;  and  in  the 
names  of  their  fellow-citizens,  requested  that  some 
notice  might  be  taken  of  this  good  man's  disinter- 
ested services  to  his  country.  The  result  was, 
his  appointment  shortly  after,  as  one  of  the  com- 
mi.'ssioners  for  victualling  the  navy. 

One  of  the  minor  social  evils  against  which 
Jonas  Hanway  lifted  up  his  voice,  was  the  custom 
of  what  was  called  vails-ijiuing, — or  the  gratuities 
then  paid  by  visitors  at  the  houses  which  they 
frequented,  and  which  the  servants  had  come  to 
regard  as  a  right.  Jonas  Hanway  was  on  one 
occasion  thus  paying  the  servants  of  a  respectable 
friend  with  whom  he  had  dined,  one  by  one  as 
they  appeared  ;  "  Sir,  your  great  coat,"  — a  shil- 
luKj  :  "  Your  hat," — shilling  :  "  Stick," — shil- 
ling :  "Umbrella," — shilling:  "Sir,  your  gloves." 
"Why,  friend,"  said  he,  "you  may  keep  the 
gloves,  they  are  not  worth  a  shilling."  This  ab- 
surd practice  was  eventually  put  down  by  satire, 


and  the  death-blow  was  given  to  it  by  Dodsle 
"  High  Life  below  Stairs." 

Towards  the  close  of  his  life  Jonas  Hanwa 
health  became  very  feeble,  and  although  he  foi 
it  necessary  to  resign  his  office  at  the  Victual! 
Board,  h%  could  not  be  idle  ;  but  worked  awaj 
the  establishment  of  Sunday  Schools, — a  mq 
ment  then  in  its  infancy, — or  in  relieving  j 
blacks,  many  of  whom  then  wandered  destit 
about  the  streets  of  the  metropolis, — or  in  alld 
ating  the  sufferings  of  some  neglected  and  de 
tute  class  of  Society.  Notwithstanding  his  fan 
iarity  with  misery  in  all  shapes,  he  was  one  of  I 
most  cheerful  of  beings;  and,  but  for  his  che 
fulness  he  could  never  with  so  delicate  a  frai 
have  got  tlirough  so  vast  an  amount  of  self-impo 
work.  He  dreaded  nothing;  so  much  as  inactivi 
Though  fragile,  he  was  bold  and  indefatigab 
and  his  moral  courage  was  of  the  first  order, 
may  be  regarded  as  a  trivail  matter  to  mentii 
that  he  was  the  first  who  ventured  to  walk 
streets  of  London  with  an  umbrella  over  his  he 
But  let  any  modern  London  merchant  venture 
walk  along  Cornhill  in  a  peaked  Chinese  hat,  t 
he  will  find  it  takes  some  desrree  of  moral  coun 
to  persevere  in  it.  After  carrying  an  umbre 
for  thirty  years,  Jonas  H-inway  saw  the  article 
length  come  into  general  use. 

Hanway  was  a  man  of  strict  honor,  truthfuln( 
and  integrity;  and  every  thing  he  said  might 
relied  upon.  He  had  so  great  a  respect,  amon 
ing  almost  to  a  reverence,  for  the  character  off 
honest  merchant,  that  it  was  the  only  subject 
on  which  he  was  ever  seduced  into  a  eulogiu 
He  strictly  practised  what  he  professed,  and  bti 
as  a  merchant  and  afterwards  as  a  commissio)' 
for  victualling  the  navy,  his  conduct  was  withii 
stain.  He  would  not  accept  the  slightest  favor 
any  sort  from  a  contractor  ;  and  when  any  pres; 
was  sent  to  him  whilst  at  the  Victualling  Ofi^! 
he  would  politely  return  it,  with  the  intimati 
that  "  he  had  made  it  a  rule  not  to  accept  ai 
thing  from  any  person  engaged  with  the  offici 
When,  at  the  age  of  seventy-four,  he  found  . 
vital  powers  failing,  he  prepared  for  death  w 
as  much  cheerfulness  as  he  would  have  prepai 
himself  for  a  journey  into  the  country.  He  s< 
round  and  paid  all  his  tradesmen,  took  leave 
his  friends,  arranged  his  affairs,  had  his  peri 
neatly  disposed  of,  and  his  last  breath  escap 
him  in  the  midst  of  a  sentence  which  began  w' 
the  word  "  Christ."  The  property  which  hel 
did  not  amount  to  two  thousand  pounds,  and, 
he  had  no  relatives  who  wanted  it,  he  divided 
amongst  sundry  orphans  and  poor  persons  wh( 
he  had  befriended  during  bis  lifetime.  Such, 
brief,  was  the  beautiful  life  of  Jonas  Hanway,; 
as  honest,  energetic,  hard-working,  and  trt 
hearted  a  man  as  ever  lived. 

(To  b»  continacd.) 


This  is  the  right  spur  that  should  quicken  i 
horse  to  speed  in  his  way — that  thou  learn  tolo 
Jesus  Christ  in  all  thy  living.  And  therefc 
send  thou  thy  thought  into  that  land  of  life  whj 
no  disease  is,  of  no  kind,  ueither  age,  nor  sic 
ness,  nor  any  other  grievance.  Courtesy  a 
wisdom  there  men  must  learn,  for  there  all  villa 
is  shut  out.  And  whoso  goeth  thither  shall  fi 
there  a  gracious  fellowship — the  orders  of  angi 
and  of  all  holy  saints,  and  the  Lord  above  tl 
who  gladdeneth  them  all.  There  is  plenty  oi 
good,  and  want  of  all  things  that  may  grie' 
Thence  are  banished  thieves  and  tyrants,  cri 
and  greedy  men  that  pillage  the  poor,  proud  in( 
and  boasters,  covetous  and  beguilers,  slothful  ai 
licentious;  all  such  are  banished  out  of  that  puyj 
land.    For  there  is  Dotbing  that  men  may  ' 


puy: 
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liking  and  joy,  and  rairth  at  will,  melody  arid 
5  of  angels,  bright  and  lasting  bliss  that  sball 
er  cease.  This  is  the  right  spur — to  love  Jesus 
ist — which  should  stir  men  joyfully  to  hasten 
»i|[n  in  the  heavenly  way.  For  so  sweet  is  the 
s  there,  and  so  gieat  withal,  that  wh*so  might 
e  a  single  drop  thereof  should  be  so  rapt  in 
ng  of  God  and  of  heavenly  joy,  and  he  should 
e  such  a  languishing  to  go  thither,  that  all 
joy  of  the  world  should  seem  pain  to  him. — 
Uf. 


treat  Cnicihh-Clai/  Deposit  in  Missouri 
53  has  been  defined  as  the  silicate  of  potash, 
this  definition  is  not  sufiBciently  comprehen- 
Glass  is  generally  a  double  silicate,  a  com- 
tion  of  silica  with  two  or  more  of  the  metallic 
es,  potash,  soda,  lime  and  red  lead.  The 
ti  is  usually  obtained  in  the  form  of  sand, 
sh  has  been  produced  by  the  slow  grinding  of 
tz  rock,  by  the  action  of  waves,  or  other 
ral  agencies.    This  is  thoroughly  mixed  with 
.netalic  oxides  and  the  mixture  is  placed  in 
y  crucible,  where  it  issubjected  to  a  heat  so  in- 
as  to  be  fused,  when  the  several  substances 
intochemical  combination,  and  become  glass, 
pots  are  set  in  circular  furnaces,  and  are  so 
ed  as  to  exclude  the  flames  from  contact  with 
interiors,  openings  being  provided  throug!) 
rails  of  the  furnace  for  introducing  the  materi- 
id  removing  the  glass  when  it  is  melted.  The 
bles  are  in  the  form  of  a  cocoanut  dipper, 
;ated  and  inverted,  closed  at  the  bottom,  but 
3g  an  opening  near  the  top  provided  with  a 
to  enter  the  hole  in  the  furnace  wall.  They 
iu  size,  but  are  usually  about  four  feet  in 
eter  and  four  and  a  half  feet  high.  They 
[  in  a  circle  around  the  interior  of  the  furnace, 
are  entirely  surrounded  except  the  bottom 
larrow  opening,  with  flames  of  the  most  in- 
heat,  the  heat  to  melt  the  glass  passing 
gh  the  thick  walls  of  the  crucible  :  though 
ome  kinds  of  glass  the  crucibles  are  made 

hen  a  pot  cracks  it  is  very  apt  to  cause  the 
ing  of  others,  and  the  placing  of  a  new 
□  lieu  of  a  broken  one,  is  one  of  the  most 
ult  and  trying  operations  known  in  any  of 
rts.  The  wall  of  the  intensely-hot  furnace  is 
;n  open  to  admit  the  removal  of  the  old  pot, 
ew  crucible  is  taken  at  a  red  or  white  heat 
the  annealing  furnace,  and  trundled  on  an 
jarriage  to  its  place,  where  it  is  nicely  adjus- 
n  position,  and  the  wall  is  then  rebuilt 
id  it  with  brick  and  mortar,  which  are  ma- 
ated  by  means  of  long-handled  shovels  and 
Is. 

e  evils  resulting  from  the  cracking  of  a  pot 
;  so  great,  every  precaution  is  adopted  to 
the  disaster  as  rare  as  possible.  The  clay 
eaded  and  re-kneaded,  the  labor  of  a  whole 
being  expended  upon  the  formation  of  a 
pot ;  after  the  crucible  is  formed  it  is  set  in 
:m  room  to  dry  for  several  months,  some  man- 
urers  continue  the  drying  for  more  than  two 
before  being  set  in  in  the  furnace  it  is 
d  in  an  annealing  chamber,  where  by  a  grad- 
ncrease  of  temperature  continuing  for  several 
it  is  slowly  raised  to  a  white  heat,  and  it 
be  set  in  tbe  furnace  while  in  this  condi- 

itb  this  great  importance  of  the  quality  of  a 
Ible,  of  course  the  utmost  attention  is  given 
e  material  of  which  it  is  formed.  The  prop- 
*required  in  the  material  are  perfect  infusi- 
and  the  greatest  possible  exemption  from 
lity  to  crack.  The  desired  infusibilLty  is 
^  in  pure  clay — the  silicate  of  alumina — but 


this  is  decomposed  at  a  high  temperature  by  lime, 
the  silica  leaving  the  alumina  and  entering  into 
combination  with  the  lime  to  form  a  silicate  of 
lime,  which  is  easily  melted.  Clays,  therefore, 
which  contain  lime,  are  worthless  for  making  glass 
pots.  But  the  most  troublesome  substance  is  sul- 
phideof  iron;  where  this,  is  present,  sulphuric 
acid  is  formed,  and  this  dissolves  the  alumina.  So 
serious  is  the  difBculty  from  this  source,  that  some 
English  establishments  have  the  clay  rolled  out 
iu  thin  sheets  upon  tables,  and  men  are  employed 
to  pick  out,  by  the  aid  of  magnifying  glasses, 
every  minute  speck  of  irofl  pyrites. 

Heretofore  the  clay  for  crucibles  has  been  im- 
ported by  all  our  glass  works  either  from  Germany 
or  from  Stourbridge,  in  England  ;  it  is  worth  $25 
per  tun  in  gold  in  this  market,  and  a  single  man- 
ufactory will  consume  300  tuns  a  year.  But  a 
large  deposit  has  been  found  near  St.  Louis,  in 
i\lissouri,  which  from  analysis  and  practical  trial 
is  pronounced  fully  equal  to  the  best  English  or 
German  clay.  This  is  another  important  step  in 
the  development  of  the  mineral  resources  of  the 
country. 

The  owners  of  this  clay  bed  are  J.  L.  Smith  & 
Co.,  of  St.  Louis,  and  the  agent  for  the  Eastern 
States  is  H.  T.  Malcolmson,  of  No.  40  Murray 
street,  New  York. 

For  "The  Friend." 

Beligions  Poetry. 
There  are  few  pleasures  so  refreshing  as  finding 
our  own  indistinct,  tangled  ideas,  straightened 
out  and  smoothly  wound  off,  as  it  were,  in  the 
written  words  of  another.  If  it  is  true  of  mere 
ideas,  it  is  doubly  true  of  feeling,  and  still  in- 
creasingly so  of  religious  feeling.  That  which 
has  found  fitting  expression  may  be  said  to  have 
become  a  reality,  and  so  becomes  an  influence 
over  ourselves,  and  thereby  over  others.  And 
the  deeper  the  feeling,  the  stronger  the  influence. 
Since  Moses  and  the  children  of  Israel  sang  their 
majestic  song  of  deliverance  by  the  re-flowing 
waters  of  the  Red  Sea, — since  the  outpouring  of 
king  David's  soul  in  plaintive  prayer  or  joyful 
thanksgiving, — since,  in  the  hour  of  their  first 
peril,  the  apostles  "  lifted  up  their  voice  to  God 
with  one  accord,"  in  that  sublime  strain  of  holy 
confidence,  how  countless  have  been  the  hearts 
"  stirred  up,"  warmed,  consoled,  strengthened 
thereby  !  And  descending,  from  the  records  of 
inspiration,  through  succeeding  generations,  how 
do  we  catch  glimpses  of  light  upon  them  in  the 
dim  distance,  through  the  depth  and  fervor  of  the 
hymns  that  have  been  spared  to  us. 

How  wide-spread  is  the  influence  of  truly  reli- 
gious poetry  !  From  the  home-life  or  school-day 
readings  when  the  child's  fresh  feelings  are  trained 
and  fostered  by  such  pure  simple  breathings  as 

"  Whene'er  I  take  my  walks  abroad," 
or  the  spontaneous  love  of  nature  is  guided  into 
channels  of  praise,  as  in  Thomson's  "  Hymn  on 
the  Seasons,"^ — to  the  deeper  experiences  which 
follow  when  the  soul,  in  its  fellowship  with  its 
Saviour,  is  led  through  the  gates  of  praise  and 
the  green  pastures,  to  learn  of  Him  in  the  lion's 
den  or  the  fiery  furnace, — it  wins  comfort  and 
finds  relief  from  these  precious  evidences  that  it 
is  treading  a  beaten  pathway.  In  the  weary 
desert  they  point  to  refreshment,  in  low  places 
they  pass  on  the  stafl^,  and  when  joy  rises  into 
dominion,  they  bring  from  all  ages  to  welcome  it, 
the  reverberations'  of  the  ever  swelling  anthejn  of 
praise. 


Gum  Copal. — The  purest  and  best  gum  popal 
in  the  world  is  found  on  the  mainland  of 
near  Zanzibar.    It  is,  without  doubt,  a  fossil  gum. 


It  is  dug  from  the  earth  by  negroes,  and  by  them 
carried  to  the  Banian  traders,  in  small  quantities, 
for  gale.  When  it  reaches  Zanzibar,  it  is  in  a 
very  dirty  state,  and  requires  much  sifting  and 
garbling  before  it  is  merchantable  ;  it  is  then 
cleansed  with  a  solution  of  soda-ash  and  lime,  put 
up  carefully  in  boxes,  when  it  is  ready  for  the 
home  market;  That  it  is  a  gum  may  be  proved 
from  the  fact  of  its  rough  or  "  goose-skin"  surface, 
which  no  doubt  is  an  impression  of  the  sand  or 
earth  when  it  ran  down  from  the  tree  in  a  soft 
state.  Pieces,  too,  are  found  with  sticks,  leaves, 
and  insects  preserved  in  them  in  the  most  perfect 
state.  Large  and  uncouth-looking  pieces  will  of- 
ten have  many  impurities,  such  as  dirt,  sand,  and 
hundreds  of  little  black  ants  in  them  giving 
the  copal  a  dirty,  dingy  appeagance.  At  the 
diggings  no  copal  trees  are  found  or  even  any 
signs  of  them ;  and  to  this  time  it  is  mere 
conjecture  in  what  ages  these  deposits  of  copal 
were  made,  probably  many  thousands  of  years  ago. 
I  have  tried  to  get  specimens  of  anything  the 
negroes  might  dig  up  with  the  copal ;  but  they,  in 
every  case,  say  that  they  get  nothing  whatever. 
There  are  copal  trees  on  the  coast  and  on  the 
island;  but  the  gum  from  them  is  not  a  merhantable 
article  at  all,  and  when  mixed  with  the  fossil  gum, 
is  always  rejected.  Without  doubt  the  quality  of 
that  dug  is  made  as  pure  as  it  is,  by  the  chemical 
action  of  the  peculiar  kind  of  earth  in  which  it  is 
buried.  Some  copal  is  found  on  this  island,  but 
it  is  so  poor  that  it  is  not  much  sought. — Pacific 
Monthly. 

Trusting  in  God. — "  Trust  in  the  Lord,"  and 
none  trust;  "  wait  patiently  fbr  him,"  and  all  are 
impatient.  I  was  walking  along  the  street  and 
saw  a  child  who  had  slipped  away  from  its  nurse's 
side,  and  was  crying  out  in  a  whining,  impatient 
voice,  "  Will  no  one  take  hold  of  my  hand  ?"  My 
steps  were  arrested  ;  thus  were  my  very  thoughts 
repeated  for  me.  I  too  was  a  wanderer,  I  too  had 
slipped  wilfully  away  from  my  Guardian,  and  was 
crying  out,  "  Will  no  one  take  hold  of  my  hand  ?" 
Wonderful  words !  thus  to  find  my  thoughts 
bodied  forth  by  this  unconscious  child. — Horace 
Field,  London. 


Government  Employment  of  Women. — There 
are  about  700  female  clerks  employed  in  the 
Treasury  Department,  and  selected  from  almostall 
the  States  in  the  Union.  Many  of  them  have  been 
rich  but  are  now  poor.  Their  chief  business  is  in 
cutting  and  counting  new  legal  tender  and  national 
bank  notes,  and  in  counting  and  destroying  old 
ones.  Their  pay  is  $720  per  annum  each,  for 
about  six  hours  close  work  per  diem. — Scientific: 
American. 
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SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
Foreign. — News  from  England  to  the  16th  ult.  A 
debate  had  occurred  in  tbe  House  of  Lords  on  the  pro- 
clamation of  President  Johnson  imposing  the  penalty 
for  piracy  upon  vessels  entering  interdicted  ports  in  the 
United  States.  Earl  Derby  protesting  against  such  a 
procedure.  The  Morning  Post  says  the  negotiations  be- 
tween England  and  Canada  are  about  to  be  satisfac- 
torily concluded,  Canada  is  expected  to  take  the  whole 
of  the  western  defence;  the  canals  will  be  deepened, 
and  an  efficient  militia  maintained.  The  ofiScial  corres- 
pondence between  the  British  and  the  United  States 
governments,  on  the  assassination  of  President  Lincoln, 
is  published.  The  letters  of  Earl  Russel  convey  sincere 
expressions  of  regret  on  the  part  of  the  Queen,  the  Par- 
liament and  the  people  ;  the  response  from  America  ex- 
presses the  satUfactioa        which  such  emphatic  aii4 
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earnest  manifestations  of  friendship  and  sympathy  have 
been  received  from  this  great  and  kindred  nation. 
Breadstuffs  were  dull.  Cotion  firm  at  IBd.  for  mid- 
dlings, lOirf.  fair  Orleans. 

France.— The  Emperor  returned  from  Algeria  on  the 
9th,  and  was  euthusiasl ically  received.  In  consequence 
of  a  recent  rupture  with  the  Emperor  in  relation  to 
political  matters,  Prince  Napoleon  has  tendered  his 
resignation  of  the  Vice  Presidency  of  the  Council  and  of 
the  Exhibition  Commission,  which  was  accepted.  In 
the  Corps  Legislaiif,  the  Mexican  expedition  has  been 
earnestly  discussed  and  denounced  by  a  prominent 
member.  Apprehensive  of  interference  on  the  part  of 
Americans  with  his  designs,  Maximilian  had  sent  an 
agent  to  France  to  explain  the  condition  of  affairs  to  the 
emperor,  and  solicit  prompt  aid.  The  Moniteur  denies 
the  rumor  that  the  government  intended  to  send  large 
reinforcements  to  Mexico. 

It  is  stated  that  Maximilian  has  applied  to  the  Aus- 
trian Emperor  for  the  lestoration  of  his  right  to  the  suc- 
cession to  the  throne  of  Austria  which  was  forfeited 
■when  he  set  out  for  Mexico,  and  that  his  request  has 
been  granted. 

Spain  has  withdrawn  belligerent  rights  accorded  to 
rebel  naval  vessels.  Italy  has  granted  entire  freedom  of 
her  ports  to  American  war  vessels. 

The  Russian  army  of  50,000  men,  invading  Tartary, 
has  met  with  a  repul.-e  on  the  frontier  of  Great  Bucharia 
with  a  reported  loss  of  3000  to  4000  men. 

The  revolution  in  San  Salvador  has  been  ended  by 
the  defeat  of  the  rebels. 

Canada. — A  conflagration  destroying  upwards  of  100 
houses,  occurred  in  Quebec  on  the  afternoon  of  the  22d. 

United  States. — Rebel  Leaders. — Nearly  all  the  civil 
ofiBcials  of  the  rebel  government  are  applying  for  special 
pardons  under  the  amnesty  proclamation.  In  addition 
to  those  who  have  received  pardons,  there  are  about 
thirty  who  have  been  restored  to  citizenship  by  Execu- 
tive act.  It  is  stated  that  among  the  large  number  of 
applications  for  pardons  filed  in  Washington,  there  is 
not  one  which  does  not  state  that  the  applicant  opposed 
the  inauguration  of  the  rebellion.  The  baggage  of  Jef- 
ferson Davis,  containing  many  important  letters  and 
papers,  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  United  States 
authorities.  Charles  James  Faulkner,  formerly  Minister 
to  Franca  under  President  Buchanan,  has  received  par- 
don. Application  for  pardon  has  been  made  by  the  late 
guerilla  Moseby,  and  refused.  Tbe  following  is  the  form 
of  pardon  granted  by  the  Government:  "Whereas, 

 ,  by  taking  part  in  the  late  rebellion  against  the 

government  of  the  United  States,  has  made  himself  liable 
to  heavy  pains  and  penalties  ;  and  whereas,  the  circum- 
stances of  his  case  render  him  a  proper  object  of  Execu- 
tive clemency  :  Now,  therefore,  be  it  known  that  I,  An- 
drew Johnson,  President,  do  hereby  grant  to  the  said 

  a  full  pardon  and  amnesty  for  all  offences  by  him 

committed  arising  from  participation,  direct  or  implied, 
in  the  said  rebellion,  conditioned  as  follows,  viz:  This 
pardon  to  begin  and  take  effect  from  the  day  on  which 
the  said  shall  take  the  oath  prescribed  in  the  pro- 
clamation of  the  President,  dated  May  29th,  1864,  and 
to  be  void  and  of  no  effect  if  the  said    shall  here- 

after at  any  time  acquire  any  property  whatever  in 
slaves,  or  make  use  of  slave  labour." 

Complete  Removal  of  the  Blockade. — On  the  23d,  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  by  proclamation,  declared  that  the  ports 
■west  of  the  Mississippi,  not  included  in  former  procla- 
mations, should  be  open  to  foreign  commerce  after  the 
1st  prox.  A  proclamation  issued  on  the  2Gth,  also  re- 
moved all  restrictions  upon  internal  domestic  or  coast- 
■wise  trade  between  and  within  the  States  and  Territories 
west  of  the  Mississippi  river,  excepting  with  goods  con- 
traband of  war. 

New  York. — A  riot  between  some  firemen  and  return- 
ed soldiers  occurred  at  Flushing,  L.  I.,  on  the  20th,  in 
which  several  persons  were  wounded. 

The  steamer  Golden  Rule,  of  the  New  York  and 
Nicaranga  line,  was  wrecked  on  the  30th  ult.  near  Old 
Providence  Island.  She  bad  on  board  620  passengers 
for  San  Francisco,  all  of  whom,  after  spending  ten  days 
on  ft  small  barren  island,  were  rescued  without  injury. 

Wathinyton. — Wm.  E.  Chandler,  of  New  Hampshire, 
has  been  appointed  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
The  Army  of  the  Potomac  is  to  be  reduced  to  three 
divisions  numbering  16,000  men  ;  46  regiments,  contain- 
ing about  15.000  are  lo  be  mustered  out  immediately. 

In  the  week  ending  with  the  20tb,  160  letters  patent 
were  issued,  the  largest  number  ever  taken  out  in  one 
week;  the  average  number  this  year  has  beea  117  per 
week. 

The  wife'of  Secretary  Seward  died  in  Washington  on 
the  2l8t,  of  illness  consequent  upon  her  recent  exertion 
in  and  anxiety  for  h^r  family. 

Virginia. — The  Legislature  has  taken  measures  to  re- 
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store  the  rights  of  voters  to  the  large  portion  of  its 
population  who  were  disfranchised  by  the  provisions  of 
the  new  constitution  lately  adopted  at  Alexandria; 
which  disqualified  all  those  from  a  share  in  the  govern- 
ment who  had  been  concerned  in  any  way  with  uphold- 
ing the  rebellion.  By  these  measures,  all  citizens  not 
excluded  by  the  amnesty  proclamation  of  the  President, 
can  l)e  enabled  to  vote,  by  giving  the  prescribed  pledges 
to  support  the  authority  of  the  United  States  and  that 
of  the  restored  Virginia  government.  Such  voters  may 
likewise  be  eligible  to  office  unless  they  may  have  "  held 
office  under  the  so  called  confederate  government,  or 
under  any  rebellious  State  government,  or  been_  mem- 
bers of  the  so  called  confederate  congress,  or  members 
of  any  Stale  legislature  in  rebellion  against  the  autho- 
rity of  the  United  States,"  excepting  therefrom  county 
officers.  Without  such  provisions  as  the  foregoing,  it 
is  said  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  have  (omul  a 
sufficient  nuiuber  of  legal  voters  in  souae  of  the  coun- 
ties, to  have  put  the  machinery  of  the  government  in 
operation.  After  a  session  of  five  days  the  Legislature 
adjourned  on  the  23d,  having  passed  the  measures  re- 
quired by  the  Governor  to'  assist  in  the  work  of  re- 
organizing the  State.  Daily  communication  between 
Washington  and  Richmond  was  resumed  on  the  26th, 
after  an  interruption  of  four  years. 

South  Carolina. — It  is  said  there  are  at  least  100,000 
bales  of  cotton  along  the  railroad  between  Charleston 
and  Columbia,  awaiting  shipment.  A  delegation  of 
prominent  citizens,  lately  rebels,  have  had  an  interview 
witTi  President  Johnson,  on  the  re-organization  of  the 
civil  government,  in  which  they  were  assured  that  be- 
fore South  Carolina  could  be  again  admitted  to  the 
Senate  or  House  of  Represeutative&,  its  people  must 
have  a  convention,  and  amend  their  constitution  by 
abolishing  slavery,  and  the  convention  or  legislature 
must  adopt  the  proposed  amendment  to  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States,  which  prohibits  and  excludes 
slavery  everywhere.  These  conditions  were  accepted 
on  the  part  of  the  State  by  the  delegation,  who  promised 
also  to  cordially  co-operate  with  the  government  in 
making  the  new  system  of  labour  effective,  and  in  ele- 
vating the  negro. 

Georgia. — General  Wilson  represents  that  the  people 
in  the  ten  counties  adjacent  to  Atlanta  are  in  a  starving 
condition,  and  that  relief,  in  the  shape  of  provisions, 
must  be  extended  to  at  least  30,000  people  in  order  to 
save  life.  Between  the  12lh  and  18th,  100,000  pounds 
of  meat  and  flour  have  been  issued  to  the  poor  in  At- 
lanta. The  Central  Railroad  have  completed  a  contract 
for  rebuilding  46  miles  of  their  road  from  Savannah  to 
Macon. 

Alabam,a. — Lewis  E.  Parsons  has  been  appointed 
Provisional  Governor,  with  instructions  similar  to  those 
issued  to  similar  officers  in  other  Southern  States. 

Louisiana. — During  the  week  ending  on  the  15th, 
11,819  bales  of  cotton  were  received  in  New  Orleans, 
most  of  which  was  forwarded  from  the  Red  river  region. 

Micliigan. — A  great  fire  is  reported  to  have  occurred 
in  the  mining  region  ou  Lake  Superior.  The  towns  of 
Praisville,  Hancock  and  Haughton  were  nearly  con- 
sumed. At  Copper  Harbor  the  woods  were  on  fire 
throughout  an  extent  of  several  miles. 

Missouri. — All  the  business  portion  of  Rolla  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire  on  ^he  19th  nit.  Gen.  Sanborn  reports 
the  destitution  of  the  people  in  the  southwestern  part  of 
the  Sta'e  as  almost  beyond  belief.  Many  of  them  are 
now  livitig  on  greens,  slippery  elm-bark  and  roots. 

Minnesota. — A  furious  tornado  swept  over  |)ortions  of 
this  State  and  Iowa  on  the  16th,  moving  from  the  north- 
west towards  the  south-east,  and  covering  in  some  parts 
of  its  route  a  breadth  of  fifty  miles.  Houses  were  blown 
down  in  its  course,  trees  wrenched  off,  and  several  per- 
sons killed. 

Employment  of  Freedmen. — Gen.  Howard,  Commis- 
sioner of  Freedmen's  Afl'airs,  in  a  circular  to  his  subor- 
dinates, indicates  that  the  rate  of  compensation  to  be 
paid  to  the  freedmen  will  be  graduated  in  different 
localities  by  the  proper  official,  according  ns  the  vary- 
ing circumstances  require.  It  has  been  officially  de- 
cided that  these  officers  are  bound  to  lake  control  of 
such  portion  of  the  abandoned  southern  lands  only  as 
may  be  set  apart  for  the  use  of  loyal  refugees  and  freed- 
men. General  Fisk,  Commissioner  of  Freedmen  for 
Arkansas  and  Missouri,  reports  the  affairs  of  the  freed- 
men, particularly  in  the  latter  Stale,  to  be  in  a  very 
prosperous  condition.  Labourers  are  in  good  demand, 
and  fair  wages  are  offered.  Only  2^6  coloured  persons 
in  .Missouri  are  dependent  upon  the  government  for  sup- 
port. In  several  of  the  States  east  of  the  Mississippi, 
the  measures  proposed  for  the  relief  and  superintend- 
ence of  the  freedmen  have  not  yet  been  put  in  successful 
operation,  and  accounts  represent  that  in  parts  of  Vir- 
ginia, North  and  South  Carolina,  and  Kentucky,  tbey 


are  now  suffering  great  cruelties  at  the  hands  off 
slaveowners, — in  some  cases  with  the  connivai 
subordinate  military  officers.  | 
Indian  Affairs. — President  Johnson  has  instruct 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  to  make  treatiei 
both  the  hostile  and  peaceful  tribes  with  a  view 
ducing  th^em  to  change  their  roving  habits  and 
civilized  life.  Ex,  Governor  Wade,  of  the  C^i 
Nation,  has  arrived  at  Fort  Smith,  I.  T.,  to  confe 
General  Bussy,  commanding  the  district  of  the  fn 
for  the  return  to  their  homes  of  all  the  Choctaw  Ii 
who  have  been  engaged  in  the  confederate  army. 
Wade  brings  resolutions  adopted  by  the  grand  c 
of  twenty  tribes,  declaring  they  will  immediately 
all  acts  of  hostility  to  the  United  States,  and  s 
delegation  to  Washington  to  negotiate  a  pera 
peace. 

The  Markets,  ^'c. — American  gold  sold  on  the 
from  140J  10  141|-.  In  New  York  sales  of  suf 
State  flour  are  rei)orted  at  £5.25  to  $5.50.  Shi 
Ohio,  $6.50  to  $6.80.  The  receipts  were  light,  ai 
firmness  in  exchange  prevented  any  marked  d( 
The  wheat  market  has  been  also  dull  and  lower.  CI 
spring  wheat  is  quoted  at  $1.35;  red  western,  i 
Western  oats,  76  to  77  cts.  Western  rye,  86  to  f 
Western  mixed  corn,  85  to  87  cts.  The  dema 
cotton  has  been  active,  with  large  sales  at  43  to  ■ 
for  middlings.  Wool  market  dull  at  previous  ] 
Philadelphia. — Superfine  flour,  $6  a  $6.50;  good  ' 
brands,  $7  to  $8.50.  Good  red  wheat,  $1.75  to  ! 
white,  $2  to  $2.20.  Penna.  oats,  72  cts.  Yellow 
advancing  at  98  cts.  to  $1.  Beef  cattle  somewhat 
ranging  from  12  to  17  cts.  for  common  to  extra 
quality.  Hogs,  $12  to  $13.50  per  100  lbs.  Shee| 
7  cts.  gross. 


RECEIPTS. 
Received  from  H.  Eckroyd,  Pa.,  per  N.  K.,  $5, 
27,  vol.  37,  and  from  Geo.  Kilmer,  lo.,  per  N.  K., 
No.  44,  vol.  39. 

Received,  5ih  mo.  30th,  from  Jacob  Holloway,  1 
ing,  0.,  $25,  for  Friends  in  N.  C. ;  from  Ledyard, 
per  A.  King,  $10,  for  the  relief  of  the  Freedmen. 

Erratum. — In  the  Obituary  Notice  published 
week,  page  344,  instead  of  George  /.,  son  of  Ja 
French,  read  George  J.,  son  of  Joseph  C.  French. 

A  Stated  Meeting  of  "  The  Philadelphia  Asso< 
of  Friends  for  the  Instruction  of  Poor  Children"  \ 
held  at  the  usual  place  on  Second-day  evening  ; 
inst.,  at  8  o'clock.  William  Smedley,  Jt 

Philada.,  Seventh  mo.  1st,  1865.  Ct 

WANTED. 

A  suitable  person  to  act  as  Matron  of  an  Asyli 
coloured  orphans.  A  Friend,  or  one  educated 
Friend,  preferred.    Apply  to 

Joux  S.  HiiLBS,  27  Juniper  St 
John  E.  Carter,  1313  Pine  St 
J.  E.  Rhoads,  424  Walnut  St. 


haverford  college. 

The  Winter  Term  will  begin  on  Fourth-day,  1 
Ninth  month.  Applications  for  the  admission  oistt 
should  bo  made  to  Joseph  Potts,  Agent,  No.  109 
Tenth  street,  Philada.  They  must  in  all  cases  1 
companied  by  a  certificate  of  character,  and  S 
pursued,  to  be  signed  by  the  last  teacher. 

Copies  of  the  last  Annual  Report,  with  all  need 
formation,  may  be  obtained  at  the  office,  as  above 
the  College,  West  Haverford,  Delaware  Co.,  Pa.; 
application  to  Charles  Yarnall,  No.  124  South  T' 
street ;  James  Whitall,  No.  408  Race  street;  or  Tl 
P.  Cope,  Walnut  street  wharf. 

Philada.,  6lh  mo.,  1865. 

FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

NKAH  KRAVKFORD,  (TWENTY-THIKD  WAIID,  PHILADBL 

Physician andSuperintendent, — Joshua U.  WoBi 
TON,  M.  D. 

Application  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  m 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  to  Charlks  Ellis, 
of  the  Board  of  Managers,  No.  637  Market  Street,  1 
delphia,  or  to  any  other  Member  of  the  Board. 


Married,  on  the  14th  inst.,  at  Friends'  Meeting-hi 
Birmingham,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.,  Edward  G.  SMBDLb 
.Middletown,  Del.  Co.,  Pa.,  to  Elizabeth,  dauglii 
Aaron  Sbarpless,  of  the  former  place.  I 

WM.  H.  PILE,  PRINTER, 
No.  214  Pear  street,  between  Dock  and  Third 
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For  "The  Friend." 

athering  Sponge  in  the  Mediterranean, 
late  book  entitled  "  Travels  and  Kesearches 
f irate,"  by  Capt.  Sprate,  of  the  British  navy, 
ains  an  interesting  account  of  this  operation, 
following  are  extracts  from  the  work  referred 
iken  from  Littell's  Living  Age 
The  east  coast  of  Crete  is  noted  for  its  fine 
es,  and  there  are  few  trades  that  require 
courage  and  careful  training  than  that  of 
sppnge-gatherer.  Thirty  fathoms  deep  lies 
)bject  of  his  search,  and  only  by  the  assist 
of  a  great  weight  can  he  descend  so  far, 
ill  in  down,  the  water  presses  on  him  at  the  rate 
|i  )  lbs.  to  the  square  inch,  and  with  that  great 
ht  upon  him  he -must  keep  his  respiration 
ended  or  die. 

The  mode  of  operation  preparatory  to  a  dive 
ry  peculiar  and  interesting.  The  diver  whose 
it  is  takes  his  seat  on  the  deck  of  the  ves- 
it  either  the  bow  or  stern,  and,  placing  by  his 
a  large  flat  slab  of  marble  weighing  about  25 
to  which  is  attached  a  rope  of  the  proper 
111  th  and  thickness  (2  J  inch,)  he  then  strips 
■is  left  by  his  companions  to  prepare  himself, 
seems  to  consist  in  devoting  a  certain  time 
earing  the  passages  of  his  lungs  by  expectora- 
i)  and  highly  inflating  them  afterwards,  thus 
[  lizing  his  blood  very  highly  by  a  repetition  of 
>  inspirations.    The  operation  lasts  from  five 
lij  n  minutes  or  more,  according  to  the  depth  ; 
4  during  it  the  operator  is  never  interfered  with 
|7  is  companions,  and  seldom  speaks  or  is  spoken 
%Q  is  simply  watched  by  two  of  them,  but  at 
Iple  distance,  and  they  never  venture  to  urge 
1  or  to  distract  him  in  any  way  during  the 
•(less.    It  seems  to  a  spectator  as  if  the  diver 
going  through  a  sort  of  mysterious  ceremony 
cantation.  When,  from  some  sensation  known 
1  to  himself  after  these  repeated  long-drawn 
heavy  inspirations,  he  deems  the  fitting  ino- 
Kit  to  have  arrived,  he  seizes  the  slab  of  marble, 
after  crossing  himself  and  uttering  a  prayer, 
ges  with  it  like  a  returning  dolphin  into  the 
land  rapidly  descends.    The  stone  is  always 
I  during  the  descent  directly  in  front  of  the 
1,  at  arm's  length*,  and  so  as  to  offer  as  little 
tance  as  possible ;  and  by  varying  its  inclina- 
it  acts  likewise  as  a  rudder,  causing  the 


ent  to  be  more  or  less  vertical,  as  desired  by 
diven  As  soon  as  he  reaches  the  bottom,  he 
es  the  stone  under  his  arm  to  keep  himself 
and  then  walks  about  upon  the  rock,  or 
j\&  under  its  ledges,  stuffing  the  sponges  into 
etted-bag  with  a  hooped  mouth,  which  is 


strung  round  his  neck  to  receive  them ;  but  he 
holds  firmly  to  the  stone  or  rope  ail  the  while,  as 
his  safeguard  for  returning  and  for  making  the 
known  signal  at  the  time  he  desires  it.    Now  let 
us  notice  the  proceedings  of  his  companions  in 
the  boat  floating  some  twenty  or  thirty  fathoms 
above  him.    The  two  men  who  were  nearest  to 
him  previously  to  his  making  the  dive,  but  who 
systematically  seem  to  place  themselves  so  as  to 
prevent  him  from  conceiving  the  idea  of  being 
impatiently  watched  by  them  whilst  undergoing 
the  preparation,  spring  to  their  feet  as  soon  as  he 
disappears,  and  rush  to  the  rope,  which  oueof  them 
then  holds  in  his  hand,  veering  it  out  or  shorten 
ing  it  in  as  the  diver  moves  about  upon  the  bot 
tpm ;  and  as  soon  as  the  signal  indicative  of  his 
wish  to  return  is  felt,  they  commence  hauling  up 
the  rope  with  great  energy  and  earnestness,  and 
in  a  way  calculated  to  insure  the  greatest  expedi 
tion  of  ascent,  since  the  overstay  of  a  few  seconds 
may  be  a  point  of  life  or  death  to  the  diver.  The 
hauling  up  is  thus  effected  : — The  assistant  who 
has  hold  of  the  rope,  awaiting  the  signal,  first 
reaches  down  with  both  hands  as  low  as  he  can, 
and,  there  grasping  the  rope,  with  a  great  bodily, 
effort  raises  it  up  to  nearly  arm's  length  over  his 
head ;  the  second  assistant  is  then  prepared  to 
make  his  grasp  as  low  down  as  he  can  reach,  and 
does  the  same,  and  so  on  the  two  alternately,  and, 
by  a  fathom  or  more  at  a  time  and  with  great 
rapidity,  bring  the  anxious  diver  to  the  surface. 
A  heavy  blow  from  his  nostrils,  to  expel  the  water 
and  exhausted  air,  indicates  to  his  comrades  that 
he  is  conscious  and  bfeathes.    A  word  or  two  is 
then  spoken  by  one  of  his  companions  to  encour- 
age him,  if  he  seems  much  distressed,  as  is  often 
the  case ;  and  the  hearing  of  the  voice  is  said  by 
them  to  be  a  great  support  at  the  moment  of  their 
greatest  state  of  exhaustion.    A  few  seconds'  rest 
at  the  surface,  and  then  the  diver  returns  into 
the  boat  to  recover,  generally  putting  on  an  under 
garment  or  jacket  to  assist  the  restoration  of  the 
animal  heat  he  has  lost,  and  to  prevent  the  loss 
of  more  by  the  too  rapid  evaporation  of  the  water 
from  his  body.    Such  is  the  trying  life  of  a  Le- 
vantine sponge-diver;  and  doubtless  there  are 
very  few  of  us  who  have  any  idea  of  what  a  fellow- 
creature  has  suffered  in  procuring  that  little 
article  which  has  become  a  necessity  of  our  toilet 
table  and  the  luxury  of  our  morning  ablutions.' 

"  In  spite  of  the  danger  and  difficulty  of  the 
trade,  sponge-gathering  employs,  in  Eastern  Crete, 
from  fifty  to  a  hundred  boats,  with  seven  or  eight 
divers  in  each.  These  men  gain  but  a  scanty 
living,  while  the  local  dealers,  who  incur  no  risk 
and  suffer  no  hardship,  make  a  rich  profit. 

"  In  recounting  the  dangers  attending  the 
sponge-diver's  trade,  that  from  sharks  must  not 
be  omitted.  Some  people  are  disposed  to  be  scep- 
tical as  to  the  very  existence  of  sharks  in  the 
Mediterranean ;  on  this  subject  we  must  quote  the 
following : — 

"  'The  shark  is  an  enemy  that  appears  some- 
times amongst  them,  and  when  seen  produces 
much  alarm,  suspending  their  operations  at  the 
time ;  for  it  is  a  fact  that  some  sharks  in  the 


Mediterranean  reach  a  considerable  size,  and  at- 


tack men  in  the  sea.    An  instance  is  on  record 
of  one  having  been  caught  at  Alexandria  that  con- 
tained the  half  of  a  man,  and  of  another  that  a 
few  years  since  attacked  and  took  down  one  of  our 
own  soldiers  at  Corfu;  and  when  I  was  employed 
upon  the  coast  of  Africa  about  two  years  since, 
the  largest  shark  ever  observed  by  any  one  on 
board  was  seen  by  all  hands.    The  ship  was  at 
anchor  off  Cape  Tanoob,  about  100  miles  west  of 
Alexandria,  in  12  fathoms  water,  and  upon  a 
clean  sandy  bottom,  when  the  word  was  suddenly 
passed  that  a  shark  was  in  sight.    We  had  only 
recently  passed  through  a  fleet  of  sponge-boats  at 
work  a  few  miles  from  the  spot,  and  upon  the  very 
bank  he  was  now  steering  for,>»but,  attracted, by 
the  ship,  he  quietly  sailed  round  and  round,  re- 
connoitering  us,  at  a  distance  of  about  a  quarter  of 
a  mile,  until  at  length  he  was  induced  to  approach 
pretty  close,  within  30  or  40  yards  of  the  ship's 
quarter,  and  to  poi^e  himself  there  at  two  or  three 
fathoms  below  the  surface ;  and  then,  as  he  lay 
perfectly  still,  and  our  gig  was  also  towing  astern, 
we  had  the  means  of  making  a  comparison  of  his 
length,  and  concluded  that  it  was  not  much,  if  at 
all,  under  18  feet ;  some  even  thought  it  exceeded 
20  feet.    His  presence  naturally  excited  great 
interest  amongst  us,  especially  as  he  was  attended, 
as  usual,  by  seven  or  eight  little  pilot-fish,  which 
went  actively  and  fearlessly  round  and  round  t'he 
great  monster's  head,  and  seemed  to  regard  hioi 
quite  as  their  protector  and  friend.    I  never  wit- 
nessed anything  that  appeared  more  truly  to  indi- 
cate a  perfect  understanding  between  the  shark 
and  his  little  companions  than  on  this  occasion. 
As  some  of  the  crew  had  seen  him  pass  under  the 
ship  a  little  time  previously  upon  some  fowls' 
heads  and  offal  being  thrown  overboard,  and  after 
the  pilot  fish  had  previously  been  to  it,  he  was 
supposed  to  have  gone  and  eaten  the  refuse,  as  he 
certainly  went  to  the  spot.  Now,  therefore,  there 
appeared  a  tempting  chance  of  catching  him  with 
a  bait.    The  shark-hook  was  consequently  duly 
baited  with  a  large  piece  of  fat  pork,  and  thrown 
from  the  quarter  a  few  yards  in  front  of  his  nose ; 
the  huge  monster  nevertheless  remained  all  the 
while  motionless,  except  his  broad  and  thick  fins, 
that  alone  appeared  to  move  occasionally  so  as  to 
steady  his  position.    His  little  active  and  zebra 
triped  companions,  however,  seemed  at  first  rather 
scare(i  by  the  splash  of  the  bait;  but  before  it 
had  sunk  to  the  depth  of  a  few  feet,  one  or  two 
advanced  cautiously  towards  it,  and  then  the 
whole  seven  or  eight  followed,  and  after  carefully 
going  round  and  round  the  bait  as  it  slowly  de- 
scended, and  also  reconnoitering  and  running  up 
and  down  the  rope  attached,  they  darted  off  to 
the  head  of  the  shark,  and  then  seemed  to  pasa 
close  over  and  under  his  nose,  in  the  very  pre- 
cincts of  his  terrific  jaws.    We  watched  the  mo- 
tions of  all  with  great  interest,  hoping  to  see  him 
the  next  moment  dart  at  the  alluring  bait;  but 
the  huge  leviathan  slowly  turned  his  head  and 
sailed  away.    It  was,  to  all  of  us,  exactly  as  if  he 
had  been  informed  by  his  little  companions  that 
there  was  danger  in  the  tempting  food ;  and  so 
the  shark  and  his  little  friends  sailed  away  to> 
getber,  and  were  not  again  seen/  " 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

Mnsings  and  Memories. 

NATIONAL  PUNISHMENT. 

Sometime  since  my  attention  was  particularly 
directed  to  the  war  then  devastating  the  north- 
west portion  of  Georgia,  by  a  friend  who  inquired 
if  1  remembered  how  unjustly  and  violently  the 
Cherokees  were  dispossessed  of  that  country. 
The  matter  has  since  then  frequently  claimed  my 
attention,  but  not  until  within  a  day  or  two  have 
I  met  with  a  map  showing  me  the  exact  boun- 
daries of  the  Creek  and  Cherokee  reservations  in 
that  State,  and  in  the  adjoining  parts  of  Alabama 
and  Tennessee. 

The  mean-spirited  underhanded  way  in  which 
a  few  Indians  were  induced  to  sign  a  pretended 
treaty,  irauduleutly  conveying  away  the  lands  of 
the  nation,  which  had  never  committed  any  power 
to  them  so  to  do;  and  the  high  handed  manner 
in  which  the  provisions  of  that  illegal  and  un- 
just agreement  were  carried  into  efi'ect,  is  doubt- 
less in  the  recollection  of  many.  Before  the  In- 
dians were  removed,  Georgia  had  sold  portions  of 
the  land  by  lottery,  and  those  who  by  these  wicked 
means  became  claiments  of  such  a  title  as  that 
State  could  give,  entered  into  possession  of  some 
parts  of  the  lands,  and  turned  the  poor  Indian  out 
of  his  own  house. 

As  an  example  of  the  manner  in  which  many 
of  them  were  used,  we  will  give  an  extract  from 
a  "  Memorial  and  Protest  of  the  Cherokee  Nation." 
It  describes  the  process  used  in  the  case  of  John 
Ross,  principal  chief  of  the  Cherokees.  "He  was 
at  Washington  city,  on  the  business  of  his  nation. 
When  he  returned  .  he  travelled  till  about  10 
o'clock  at  night,  to  reach  his  family;  rode  up  to 
the  gate,  saw  a  servant  believed  to  be  his  own ; 
dismounted,  ordered  his  horse  taken ;  went  in, 
and  to  his  utter  astonishment,  found  himself  a 
stranger  in  his  own  house,  his  family  having  been, 
some  days  before,  driven  out  to  seek  a  new  home. 
A  thought  then  flitted  across  his  mind  that  he 
Could  not,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  his  situa- 
tion, reconcile  it  to  himself  to  tarry  all  night 
under  the  roof  of  his  own  house  as  a  stranger,  the 
new  host  of  that  house  being  the  tenant  of  that 
mercenary  baud  of  Georgia  speculators,  at  whose 
instance  his  helpless  family  bad  been  turned  out 
and  made  homeless.  Upon  reflecting,  however, 
that  'man  is  born  unto  trouble,'  John  Ross  at 
once  concluded  to  take  up  lodgings  there  for  the 
night,  and  to  console  himself  under  the  conviction 
of  having  met  his  afllictions  and  trials  in  a  man- 
ner consistent  with  every  principle  of  moral  obli- 
gation towards  himself  and  family,  his  country 
and  his  God.  On  the  next  morning  he  arose 
early,  and  went  out  into  the  yard,  and  saw  some 
straggling  herds  of  iiis  cattle  and  sheep  browsing 
about  the  place,  ilia  crop  of  cor»  undisposed  of. 
In  casting  a  look  up  into  the  wide  spreading 
branches  of  a  majestic  oak,  standing  within  the 
enclosure  of  the  garden,  and  which  overshadows 
the  spot  where  lie  the  remains  of  his  dear  babe, 
and  most  beloved  and  affectionate  father,  he  there 
saw,  perched  upon  its  boughs,  that  flock  of  beau- 
tiful pea-fowls,  once  the  matron's  care  and  delight, 
but  now  left  to  destruction,  and  never  more  to  be 
seen,  lie  ordered  his  horse,  and  paid  his  bill, 
and  departed  in  search  of  his  family;  after  travel 
ling  amid  heavy  rains,  he  hud  the  happiness  of 
overtaking  them  on  the  road,  bound  for  some 
place  of  refuge  within  the  State  of  Tennessee 
Thus  have  his  houses,  furni,  public  ferries  and 
other  property  been  seized  and  wrested  from 
him." 

It  will  bo  useless  to  our  present  purpose  to  nar 
rate  the  manner  in  which  the  Cherokees  and 
Creeks  were  removed  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and 


there  settled  on  wild  lands.  We  will  here,  there- 
fore introduce  a  portion  of  a  letter  from  John  Ross, 
dated  "  May  6lh,  18.37,"  relative  to  their  great 
wrongs,  and  then  show  how  desolating  judgments 
have  fallen  on  those  who  occupy  the  Cherokee 
and  Creek's  rightful  homes. 

"  We  distinctly  disavow  all  thought,  all  desire 
to  gratify  any  feelings  of  resentment.  That  pos- 
sessions acquired,  and  objects  attained  by  unjust 
and  unrighteous  means  will,  sooner  or  later,  prove 
a  curse  to  those  who  have  thus  sought  them,  is  a 
truth  we  have  been  taught  by  that  holy  religion 
which  was  brought  to  us  by  our  white  brethren. 
Years,  nay  centuries  may  elapse  before  the  punish- 
ment may  follow  the  ofi'ence,  but  the  volume  of 
history  and  the  sacred  Bible  assure  us,  that  the 
period  will  certainly  arrive.  We  would  with 
christian  sympathy  labour  to  avert  the  wrath  of 
Heaven  from  the  United  States,  by  imploring 
your  government  to  be  just.  The  first  of  your 
ancestors  who  visited  as  strangers  the  land  of  the 
Indian,  professed  to  be  apostles  of  Christ,  and  to 
be  attracted  by  a  desire  to  extend  the  blessings  of 
his  religion  to  the  ignorant  native.  Thousands 
among  you  still  proclaim  the  same  noble  and 
generous  interest  in  our  welfare  ;  but  will  the  un- 
tutored savage  believe  the  white  man's  professions 
when  he  feels  that  by  his  practices  he  has  become 
an  outcast  and  an  exile?  Can  he  repose  with 
confidence  in  the  declarations  of  philanthropy  and 
universal  charity,  when  he  sees  the  professors  of 
the  religion  which  he  is  invited  to  embrace,  the 
foremost  in  acts  of  oppression  and  of  outrage  ? 
Most  sincerely  and  ardently  do  we  pray  that  the 
noble  example  of  William  Penn  may  be  more 
generally  followed,  and  that  the  rich  rewards 
which  attended  his  exertions  may  be  showered 
upon  the  heads  of  those  who,  like  him,  never  out- 
raged the  rights  or  despoiled  the  property  of  the 
Indian.  To  such,  among  their  highest  earthly 
comforts,  and  among  the  assurances  of  still  higher 
enjoyments  hereafter,  will  be  the  blessing  and 
prayer  of  the  friendless  native." 

About  twenty-five  years  after  the  poor  Indians 
had  been  forced  beyond  the  Mississippi,  came  the 
time  of  retribution.  When  the  great  conflicting 
armies  were  at  Chattanooga,  in  the  State  of  Ten- 
nessee, they  were  contending  on  old  Cherokee 
ground,  and  the  destruction  of  the  property  of  the 
inhabitants  was  immense.  When  from  Chatta- 
nooga Sherman  commenced  his  pursuit  of  John- 
ston, every  battle  fought,  and  every  farmhouse 
plundered  for  the  wants  of  either  army,  until  he 
stood  victor  at  Atlanta,  stood  on  ground  from 
which  that  tribe  had  been  driven.  So  perfect 
was  the  destruction,  that  the  inhabitants  had  to 
seek  of  the  Union  army,  that  nourishment  which 
would  keep  them  from  perishing  with  hunger. 
Very  beautiful  and  luxuriant  the  appearance  of 
the  country  around  Atlanta  is  reported  to  have 
been  when  the  desolating  plague  of  the  contend- 
ing armies  came  upon  it.  The  inhabitants  of  that 
flourishing  place  were  driven  from  their  homes 
as  the  poor  Cherokees  had  been.  Their  houses 
were  burned,  their  mills,  factories,  bridges,  rail- 
roads were  all  destroyed,  and  a  retribution  most 
terrible  came  upon  them.  When  the  rebel  au- 
thorities appealed  to  General  Sherman  against  his 
driving  the  inhabitants  from  their  homes, — after 
giving  the  reason  why  he  thought  it  was  needful, 
he  adds  this  honest  confession,  "  war  is  cruelty, 
and  you  cannot  refine  it." 

On  the  first  start  from  Atlanta  to  the  coast, 
Sherman  was  on  land  from  which  the  Creek  In- 
dians had  been  driven,  and  the  destruction  of  pro- 
perty continued;  mills  and  cotton  gins,  &c.,  were 
every  where  destroyed,  and  the  horses,  mules  and 
provisions  of  tbo  inhabitants  taken  without  stint. 


The  whole  State  of  Georgia  had  been  engaj 
the  wicked  act  towards  the  Indians  and 
pressing  the  negroes,  and  the  whole  State  su 
terribly,  on  Sherman's  way  to  Millidgevilh 
on  to  Savannah. 

Does  it  not  seem  as  though  the  hand  of  I 
Providence  had  allowed  this  wicked  rebell 
be  entered  into  b^  cruel  men,  that  the  pi 
ment  for  national  crime  might  be  openly  ai 
telligibly  inflicted. 
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The  Rosetta  Stone. — Most  readers  are  fa  il 
with  the  fact  that  what  little  is  known  c'tli 
hieroglyphic  language  of  ancient  Egypt  wb' 
to  the  comparison  of  the  inscriptiotis  in  Greeii 
hieroglyphics  on  the  Rosetta  stone.  The  stcji 
self,  a  broken  sJab  of  dark  coloured  rock,  is  :|t 
BritisTi  Museum,  where  it  was  deposited  a  r 
was  captured  from  the  French  by  the  I  '1 
forces  in  Egypt.    A  distinguished  citizen  c 
country  related  to  us  a  few  days  since  an  ancjol 
connected  with  the  history  of  this  valuable  i  -u 
which  is  worthy  of  preservation.  Many  yea  {aj 
a  number  of  gentlemen  were  one  evening  oi 
versing  in  a  club  room  in  New  York.    A  » 
the  party  present  were  Chancellor  Kent,! 
latin',  Prof.  S.  F.  B.  Morse,  and  other  em  ei 
Americans,  and  also  Sir  Hillgrove  Turt;, 
British  officer.    The  conversation  turned  ii\ 
Rosetta  stone,  and  Sir  H.  said  that  he  waith 
officer  who  was  charged  with  the  duty  of  ccpc 
ing  the  antiquities  which  the  French  arm 
secured,  and  transmitting  them  to  England 
executing  his  orders  he  visited  the  headqui 
of  the  scientific  gentlemen  attached  to  the  P 
army,  and  received  from  them  information! 
the  various  articles  and  their  place  of  deposi 
he  was  leaving  he  saw  a  stone  lying  on  the  gr 
with  its  rough  side  uppermost.    Touching  iili 
his  foot,  he  asked  what  it  was,  and  receivedjj 
ply  which  indicated  that  it  was  of  no  value.  j)i 
of  his  men,  however,  turned  it  over,  and  sti 
that  it  bore  an  inscription  he  ordered  it  to  bii 
ried  away.    He  was  instantly  surrounded  b,th 
French  savants,  who  implored  him  not  to  ta 
Being  thus  impressed  with  its  importance,  1 
course,  insisted,  but  allowed  them  to  take  a  p 
cast  of  it  for  their  own  use.    Thus  the  ~" 
Museum  became  posssessed  of  the  most  hi 
prized  and  perhaps  most  valuable  antique  lii 
Egyptian  research  has  produced.    Dr.  Yojf 
investigations  on  the  original  stone  in  Enp 
and  ChampoUion's  on  the  plaster  cast  in  j 
resulted  in  giving  us  pretty  much  all  theinf 
tion  we  possess  in  regard  to  the  writings  oi 
Egyptian  monuments. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  some  readers  to  > 
brief  explanation  of  the  manner  in  which 
stone  be^came  so  valuable.    A  comparison  o 
Greek  with  the  hieroglyphic  inscription  was 
fully  made.    They  gave,  in  two  languages, 
cree  of  Ptolemy.   -It  was  found  that  when 
,name  of  Ptolemy  occurred  in  the  Greek,  a 
liar  form  of  hieroglyphic  occurred  in  the  C 
or  Egyptian.    This  peculiar  form,  since  kno' 
a  cui  touche,  was  a  group  of  hieroglypha  enc 
in  an  oval  line.  The  several  characters  were 
posed  to  represent  letters.  A  comparison  of 
forming  the  Greek  word  Ptolemaios  with  a  si 
cartouche  already  known  .to  give  the  nan 
Cleopatra  resulted  in  showing  that  the  h 
corresponded  in  each.    Thus  the  first  great 
covery  was  made  that  the  hieroglyphics  we 
some  cases  phonetic  instead  of  being  pictuiK* 
presentations  of  ideas.    Upon  this  basis  C H' 
pollion  established  his  system,  and  patiently  J"' 
structed  his  great  dictionary.    Later  studies 
disproved  many  of  ChampoUion's  theories,  ixi 
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{ investigation  has  made  little  or  no  practical 
i)frress  for  thirty  years.    The  work  to  be  done 
"ifficult.  A  lost  language,  written  in  unknown 
iracters,  is  a  puzzle  for  the  keenest  reader  of 
Ijhers.    American  ingenuity  has  not  yet  been 
llected  to  the  subject  to  any  great  extent.  When 
"  get  througli  the  war  let  us  hope  some  one  will 
pi  lertake  it. 
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For  "  The  Friend, 

Nitrogen. 

(Concluded  from  page  3-16.) 

'Do  not,  however,  suppose  that  the  part  of  the 
raal  is  less  noble  than  that  of  the  plant.    It  is 
lly  much  higher.  We  must  be  careful  to  make 
;rto|;istiDction,  too  frequently  overlooked,  between 
organized  structure  and  the  material  of  which 
lalonsists.    There  is  the  same  difference  here  as 
ween  a  house  and  the  bricks  of  which  it  is 
It.    It  was  formerly  supposed  that  organic 
miter  was  formed  under  peculiar  influences,  and 
([ject  to  special  laws.  But  it  is  now  known  that 
al  and  vegetable  substances  obey  the  same 
of  affinity  as  mineral  matter,  and  the  recent 
[gress  of  chemistry  has  given  us  great  reason  to 
eve  that  we  may  be  able  one  day  to  prepare 
the  materials  of  which  plants  and  animals 
Id  their  cells.  Here,  however,  chemistry  stops 
i  creation  begins.  The  great  Architect  of  nature 
e  can  fashion  this  dead  material  into  living 
mis.    The  vegetable  kingdom  is  a  great  labora- 
mv,  in  which  the  siin's  rays  manufacture  from 
inli  gases  of  the  atmosphere,  and  from  a  few  earthy 
|s  of  the  soil,  the  different  materials  which  the 
nic  builders  employ.    There  the  bricks  are 
le,  and  from  these  the  animal  builds  his  bones 
mili  muscles.    He  does  not  make  the  bricks,  but 
jifdoes  what  is  far  more  glorious,  he  builds  with 
ii,'i)m  his  delicate  frame,  and  as  the  work. of  the 
;eii>'  Ider  is  higher  than  that  of  the  brick-maker,  so 
iiaCihe  scale  of  being  is  the  animal  higher  than 
(I J  plant,  and  the  more  noble  in  proportion  as  its 
olilicture  is  more  intricate  and  elaborate. 
1 1,^ '  While  the  plant  is  a  true  apparatus  of  reduc- 
il^i,  the  animal  is  a  true  apparatus  of  combustion, 
ejiivhich  the  substances  it  derived  from  the  vege 


le  are  consumed  and  restored  to  the  atmos- 


{)fere  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid,  water,  and 
If  monia,  ready  to  be  agai^  absorbed  by  the  plant 
lit  I  to  repass  through  the  phases  of  organic  life. 
IV  r  bodies  are  furnaces, — furnaces  continually 
ill)  "ning, — wQose  fuel  is  our  own  flesh,  and  the 
jiuke  of  whose  fires  is  the  food  of  the  plant. 
iiiE  ery  time  I  strike  a  blow  a  portion  of  the  muscle 
(^consumed  in  producing  the  force.    In  every 
1  scular  efi'ort  I  make,  in  every  word  I  utter,  in 
1)5  ry  step  I  take,  a  portion  ef  the  muscles  con- 
ies ned  is  consumed,  and  motion  can  no  more  be 
iPj  duced  in  the  animal  body  without  a  combus- 
jtia  of  its  tissues,  than  it  can  be  generated  in  a 
jjum  engine  without  burning  fuel  under  its 
(b(ler.    As  in  the  steam-engine  the  burning  fuel 
,is;he  source  of  its  power,  so  in  the  animal  body 
,,t|  burning  muscle  is  the  immediate  cause  of  al! 
i\  motions.    I  will  to  strike  a  blow,  but  it  is  not 
;Ijhat  produces  the  motion.    It  is  the  muscle, 
i  in  the  exertion  the  muscle  is  consumed.  The 
ftscle,  however,  does  not  originate  the  motion, 
more  than  the  fuel  originates  the  motion  of 
steam-engine.    The  fuel,  we  have  seen,  does 
tit  originate  heat.    It  is  merely  a  reservoir  of 
lat,  and  in  burning  it  merely  gives  up  the  heat 
once  received  from  the  sun.    So  the  muscle  is 
rely  a  reservoir  of  force,  and  in  consuming  it 
f|/es  out  the  force  it  contains.    The  force  it  con- 
ns it  also  received  from  the  sun,  when  its  sub- 
nee  was  formed  by  the  eun's  rays  acting  upon 
e  leaves  of  the  plants- 


"  What  a  wonderful  revelation  is  this  !  Muscu- 
lar power  originates  in  the  sun.  "We  do  not  create 
the  force;  we  do  not  originate  it;  we  merely  ex- 
cite it.  The  force  which  originally  came  from 
the  sun,  lies  dormant  in  the  muscles  until  our  will 
calls  it  into  activity.  Our  bodies  are  machines, 
perfect  machines  it  is  true,  but  yet  machines. 
Like  all  other  machines,  they  merely  transmit 
power,  they  cannot  create  it.  They  very  closely 
resemble  a  steam-engine.  As  we  must  constantly 
feed  the  engine  with  fuel,  so  we  must  supply  our 
bodies  with  food  in  order  to  repair  the  muscle 
which  is  burnt,  and  we  can  no  more  be  said  to 
originate  that  force  which  manifests  itself  in  our 
bodies,  than  the  stoker,  who  shovels  the  fuel  into 
the  grate,  can  be  said  to  originate  the  force  of  the 
steam  engine.  Certainly  Lavoisier,  the  great 
father  of  modern  chemistry,  had  caught  a  glimpse 
of  the  results  which  it  has  been  left  for  more 
modern  science  to  establish,  when  he  wrote  :  '  Or- 
ganization, sensation,  voluntary  motion,  life,  only 
exist  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  in  places 
exposed  to  the  light.  It  might  be  said,  indeed, 
that  the  fable  of  Prometheus  was  an  expression  of 
a  philosophical  truth,  which  had  not  escaped  the 
penetration  of  the  ancients.  Without  light,  na- 
ture were  without  life  and  without  a  soul ;  a 
beneficent  Grod,  in  shedding  light  over  creation, 
strewed  the  surface  of  the  earth  with  organization, 
with  sensation,  and  with  thought.' 

"  Although  it  thas  appears  that  our  bodies  are 
mere  channels  of  force,  machines  whose  motive 
power  emanates  from  the  great  centre  of  the  solar 
system,  let  us,  while  we  recognize  this  startling 
result  of  science,  remember  the  no  less  certain 
fact  of  consciousness, — that  we  are  not  our  bodies 
though  we  live  in  th.em, — that  this  conscious  per- 
sonality is  something  entirely  apart  from,  and  in- 
finitely superior  to,  those  corporeal  atoms  in  which 
it  is  temporarily  enshrined,  surviving  as  it  does 
all  their  changes.  Let  us  also  keep  clearly  in 
view  the  still  more  glorious  truth,  that  this  ma- 
chine, with  all  its  infinite  capabilities  of  good  and 
evil,  is  put  entirely  at  our  command;  that  not  one 
conscious  motion  can  take  place  unless  we  will  it; 
and  that  this  will  of  ours  can  set  in  action  a  chain 
of  causes  which  no  space  can  bound  and  no  time 
can  limit.  Let  us  then  well  consider  how  great 
is  the  power  which  has  been  thus  delegated  to  us, 
let  us  duly  weigh  the  awful  responsibility  it  in- 
volves, and  so  act  that,  when  the  Master  claims 
his  own,  we  may  not  be  ashamed  to  lender  up  the 
account  of  our  stewardship. 

Moreover,  although  it  is  true  that  these  bodies 
themselves  are  constantly  dissolving  into  air,  that 
the  material  atoms  which  compose  them  will  in  a 
few  short  weeks  all  be  gone,  and  that  there  is 
nothing  but  the  shadow  of  our  forms  which  we 
can  call  our  own,  we  must  also  remember  that 
there  is  a  mysterious  principle  within,  constantly 
renewing  and  repairing  our  wasting  frames, — a 
cunning  architect  superintending  a  thousand  build- 
ers, who  are  constantly  re-constructing,  with  ma- 
terials prepared  by  vegetation,  the  bones,  the 
muscles,  and  the  nerves  as  fast  as  they  are  wasted 
and  consumed  ;  making  in  a  most  mysterious  way, 
beyond  all  human  comprehension,  here  the  fibre 
of  a  muscle,  there  the  filament  of  sl  nerve,  here 
building  up  a  bone,  there  uniting  a  tendon,  fash- 
ioning each  with  scrupulous  nicety,  and  fitting 
each  to  its  place  with  never  failing  skill.  But  no 
sooner  is  the  work  of  the  architect  done,  than  an- 
other great  power  comes  in  to  destroy  it.  The 
oxygen  gas  which  the  blood  absorbs  in  the  lungs 
and  carries  to  the  different  parts  of  the  body, 
burns  up  these  carefully  elaborated  tissues,  con- 
verting them  into  carbonic  acid,  water  and  am- 
monia, which  pass  into  the  atmosphere  from  which 


they  originally  came.  Life  is,  in  fact,  a  constant 
struggle  between  the  builders  and  the  destroying 
elements  of  the  air;  and  when  its  short  term  is 
ended,  and  the  builders  cease  because  they  are 
wearied  and  few,  then  '  the  dust  returns  to  the 
earth  as  it  was,  and  the  spirit  returns  unto  God 
who  gave  it.'  * 

•  "  But  let  us  not  sorrow  as  those  who  have  no 
hope ;  '  for  we  know  that  if  our  earthly  house  of 
this  tabernacle  were  dissolved,  we  have  a  build- 
ing of  Grod,  an  house  not  made  with  hands,  eternal 
in  the  heavens.'  And  cannot  He  who  has  clothed 
us  with  our  earthly  house  provide  for  us  a  better 
and  more  endui'ing  mansion  ?  And  are  not  all 
these  wonderful  changes  in  our  present  bodies  a 
foreshadowing  of  the  final  consummation,  when 
our  earnest  desire  '  to  be  clothed  upon'  shall  be 
satisfied,  and  '  mortality  shall  be  swallowed  up  of 
life  ?' 

"  Such  is  a  very  imperfect  sketch  of  that  great 
cycle  of  changes,  of  which  all  organic  nature  is 
merely  a  passing  phase.  '  Let  us  review  for  a  mo- 
ment its  main  features.  When  the  foundations 
of  the  globe  were  laid,  there  were  collected  in  the 
atmosphere  all  the  essential  elements  of  organized 
beings.  From  this  inexhaustible  storehouse  the 
plants  absorb  water,  carbonic  acid,  and  ammonia, 
which  were  placed  there  for  its  use,  and  which 
have  been  made  to  serve  as  its  nourishment  and 
food.  It  is  the  special  office  of  the  plants  to  ela- 
borate from  these  few  substances,  and  a  small 
amount  of  earthy  salts,  all  the  materials  of  or- 
ganized beings.  The  animal  receives  these  crude 
materials  already  prepared,  and  builds  with  them 
its  various  tissues ;  but  no  sooner  are  the  cell-walls 
finished,  and  the  structure  ready  to  discharge  its 
vital  functions,  than  it  is  consumed  by  almost  the 
very  act  which  gave  it  life.  The  carbonic  acid, 
water,  and  ammonia  are  restored  to  the  atmos- 
phere, and  the  cycle  is  complete. 

"  Of  this  Divine  economy  the  sun's  rays  are  the 
great  moving  cause,  and  it  is  their  mysterious 
power  which  is  constantly  reappearing  in  all  the 
varied  phases  of  organic  life.  And  not  in  these 
alone ;  for,  as  we  have  seen,  this  same  gentle  in- 
fluence keeps  in  motion  the  aerial  currents  which 
blow  our  ships  across  the  ocean.  It  raises  the 
water  which  turns  the  wheels  of  our  factories.  It 
drives  the  locomotive  over  the  iron  road,  and  im- 
pels the  steamer  through  the  waves.  It  roars  at 
the  cannon's  mouth,  and  charges  the  grander 
artillery  of  the  skies.  There  is  no  motion  on  the 
globe  which  cannot  be  traced  directly  or  indirectly 
to  the  sun;  and  were  his  rays  to  lose  their  mys- 
terious power,  all  nature  would  become  silent, 
motionless  and  dead. 

"  But  in  thus  tracing  to  the  sun  all  these  varied 
phenomena,  let  us  not  forget  that  we  have  not  yet 
found  the  great  First  Cause.  The  problem  is  not 
yet  solved;  the  profoundest  truth  has  yet  to  be 
told.  This  mysterious  force,  which  the  sun  pours 
in  ceaseless  floods  upon  the  earth, — whence  comes 
it  ?  You  have  already  answered  the  question. 
The  answer  is  on  your  lips,  I  have  but  to  re-echo 
it,  and  how  can  I  better  do  this  than  in  the  words 
of  that  blind  poet  to  whom  misforture  had  revealed 
the  true  meaning  of  light ! 

'Hail,  holy  Light  1  offspring  of  Heaven  first  born; 
Or  of  the  Eternal  co-eternal  beam, 
May  I  express  thee  unblamed  ?  since  God  is  light, 
j^nd  never  but  in  unapproafehed  light 
Dwelt  from  eternity,  dwelt  then  in  thee, 
Bright  efflaence  of  bright  essence  increate.' " 

He  who  injures  another,  has  the  injury  to  re- 
pent of,  but  resentment  and  retaliation  make  a 
partnership  account  of  it;  and  when  the  offender 
and  the  offended  are  brought  to  a  settlement,  the 
last  may  have  the  most  to  pay. — Dillwyn. 
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IF  WE  KNEW. 

If  we  knew  the  cares  and  crosses  , 

Crowding  round  our  neighbor's  way, 
If  we  knew  the  little  losses 

Sorely  grievous,  day  by  day. 
Would  we  then  so  often  chide  him 

For  his  lack  of  thrift'and  gain, 
Leaving  on  his  heart  a  shadow, 

Leaving  on  our  life  a  stain  ? 

If  we  knew  the  clouds  above  us, 

Held  but  gentle  blessings  there, 
Would  we  turn  away  all  trembling 

In  our  blind  and  weak  despair? 
Would  we  shrink  from  little  shadows 

Lying  on  the  dewy  grass, 
While  'tis  only  birds  of  Eden 

Jnst  in  mercy  flying  past  7 

If  we  knew  the  silent  story. 

Quivering  through  the  heart  of  pain. 
Would  our  manhood  dare  to  doem  them 

Back  to  haunts  of  guilt  again? 
Life  hath  many  a  tangled  crossing, 

Joy  hath  many  a  break  of  woe. 
And  the  cheek's  tear  stained  and  whitest, 

This  the  blessed  angels  know. 

Let  us  reach  into  our  bosoms, 

For  the  key  lo  others  lives. 
And  with  love  toward  erring  nature, 

Cherish  good  that  still  survives; 
So  that  when  our  disrobed  spirits 

Soar  to  realms  of  light  again, 
We  may  say,  "  Dear  Father,  judge  us 

As  we  judge  our  fellow  men." 


Selected. 


The  Artesian  Well  in  St.  Louis. — Most  of  the 
citizens  of  St.  Louis  know  where  the  artesian  well 
is  situated — on  O'Fallon,  above  Lewis  street — 
and  have  drank  its  waters.  This  well  was  com 
menced  in  the  spring  of  1849,  by  Messrs.  Belcher 
&  Brothers,  for  the  use  of  the  refinery.  At  first 
the  bore  was  but  nine  inches  in  diameter,  and  the 
process  of  boring  was  carried  on  by  hand  for 
eighteen  months  ;  but  as  the  rock  became  hard 
to  penetrate,  at  the  end  of  that  time  only  two 
hundred  and  nineteen  feet  of  rock  had  been  bored 
through,  and  the  total  depth  of  the  well  was  but 
two  hundred  and  forty-nine  feet. 

In  September,  1850,  steam-power  was  first  em^ 
ployed,  and  used  to  the  termination  of  the  work 
and  the  boring  was  continued  until  Feb.  7,  1851, 
with  such  intermission  only  as  was  requisite  for  re 
pairs.  During  this  time  (five  months)  forty-two 
days  were  lost,  and  208  feet  of  rock  were  pierced, 
and  the  total  depth  of  the  well  was  then  457  feet. 
From  Feb.  7,  1851,  till  Sept.  29,  1851,  the  work 
was  suspended. 

At  the  latter  date  the  work  was  again  commen 
ced  with  a  3}-inch  bore,  and  continued  till  March 
22,  1852,  the  boring  during  the  time  being  car 
ried  on  night  and  day  from  Nov.  18,  1851. 
March  22,  1852,  the  well  had  reached  a  depth  of 
1,351  feet,  and,  during  the  period  of  nearly  six 
months,  894  feet  had  been  penetrated.  From 
March  25,  1852,  to  April  30,  of  the  same  year, 
waa  taken  up  in  widening  the  bore  of  tbe  first  80 
feet  of  the  well  from  9  to  16  inches  in  diameter, 
which,  accomplished,  a  large  pump  was  inserted, 
with  a  view  of  determining  the  quantity  of  water 
then  furnished  ;  but  the  results  of  the  experiment 
proved  unsatisfactory.  From  Sept.  1,  1852,  sev 
eral  weeks  were  employed  in  widening  the  3J-inch 
bore  of  the  well  to  5i  inches,  from  the  depth  of 
457  feet  of  that  of  1,050  feet,  which  had  proved 
a  source  of  great  trouble,  and  in  a  meaeure 
prevented  the  prosecution  of  the  work. 

Jan.  6,  1853,  the  prosecution  of  the  work  was 
recommenced  with  a  bore  of  3^  inches  in  diameter 
and  continued  up  to  March  11,  1855.  During 
this  time  (fourteen  months),  though  120  days 
were  lost  in  making  oeoeswry  repairs,  it  had  soak 


848  feet  deeper,  making  its  total  depth  2,197  feet. 
Since  Aug.  1856,  the  first  456  feet  have  been 
tubed  with  a  3-inch  wrought-iron  pipe,  and,  at 
the  time  of  inserting  this,  it  was  found  that  water 
would  rise  to  a  height  about  75  feet  above  the 
surface. 

The  boring  was  effected  by  a  simple  wedge 
shaped  drill,  the  size  of  which  varied  according 
to  the  diameter  of  the  bore.  This  drill  was  screwed 
to  a  wrought-iron  bar,  30  feet  long  and  about  2J 
inches  in  diameter,  the  total  weight  of  which  was 
about  600  pounds.  To  the  bar  was  screwed  a 
pair  of  slips,  by  which  arrangement  the  drilling 
was  effected  by  the  weight  of  the  bar  alone.  To 
this  was  fastened  the  poles,  each  30  feet  long 
(with  male  and  female  screws),  made  of  two  pieces 
of  split  hickory,  joined  and  riveted  in  the  centre. 
To  the  last  pole  was  fastened  one  end  of  a  chain, 
the  other  end  of  which  was  attached  to  a  spring 
beam  worked  by  a  steam-engine  running  with  a 
speed  of  about  eighty  revolutions  in  a  minute,  and 
a  stroke  of  fourteen  inches.  The  boring  apparatus 
was  constantly  turned  by  hand-power,  and,  for 
performing  all  the  work  connected  with  boring, 
the  labor  of  four  men  was,  in  general,  daily  re- 
quired. 

This  well  was  finished  at  the  expiration  of 
thirty-three  months'  steady  work,  and  a  cost  of 
$10,000.  The  depth  of  the  Artesian  well  at 
Grrenelle,  France,  is  1,797  feet.  It  was  eight 
years  in  completion  and  c«st  $30,000.  The 
Louisville  Artesian  well  is  deeper  than  the  St. 
Louis.    What  it  cost,  we  are  unable  to  state. 

The  water  comes  up  through  a  twenty-inch  cast- 
iron  pipe,  bolted  thirty  feet  below  the  surface  to 
the  solid  rock,  and  by  means  of  a  connection  pipe, 
is  conducted  outside  of  Belcher's  sugar  refinery, 
where  the  largest  quantity  of  it  passes  into  the 
sewer.  A  small  pipe  discharges  into  a  box,  and 
any  one  can  drink  of  it,  or  carry  any  quantity 
away  in  bottles  or  jugs.  Neither  its  ,  quantity 
or  quality  has  changed  since  it  commenced  to  flow, 
and  it  discharges,  according  to  measurement,  300 
quarts  per  minute.  It  has  a  salty  taste,  and  a 
strong  odor  of  sulphur.  In  fact,  so  strong  is  the 
sulphur  that  the  white  paint  on  the  building  near 
it  has  turned  blue.  It  is  highly  praised  for 
its  remedial  virtues,  and  is  visited  daily  by  hun- 
dreds to  drink  of  its  water.  The  workmen  of  the 
refinery  say  that  it  is  much  pleasanter  than  ice 
water,  and  they  feel  better  after  drinking  it. — 
Dispatch. 

What  a  high  favor  is  it  in  the  G-od  of  heaven, 
that  he  is  pleased  to  stoop  so  low  as  to  permit 
wretched  man  here  upon  earth  to  be  acquainted 
with  so  infinite  a  Majesty  !  To  that  end  he  has 
clearly  revealed  himself  to  mankind.  More  than 
this,  he  is  willing  and  content  that  we  should  en- 
joy him,  and  continually  make  a  comfortable  use 
of  his  presence  with  us  ;  that  we  should  walk  with 
him,  and  impart  all  our  secret  thoughts  and  coun- 
sels to  him ;  that  we  should  call  for  his  gracious 
aid  upon  all  occasions ;  that  we  should  impart  all 
our  wants,  and  fears,  and  doubts  to  him,  with  the 
expectation  of  a  merciful  and  sure  answer,  and  a 
rich  supply  from  heaven.  And  oh,  how  wonder- 
ful that  he  ^ould  give  such  honor  to  dust  and 
ashes  as  to  style  us  his  friends. — IJall. 


The  Pneumatic  Dispatch  Works. — The  Pneu- 
matic Dispatch  Works,  so  far  as  regards  tlie  ex- 
tension of  the  lino  from  tbe  Euston-square  ter- 
minus of  the  London  and  North-western  Railway 
to  the  Bull  and  Gate  Station,  Uolborn,  a  distance 
of  over  a  mile  and  a  half,  are  nearly  completed, 
and  the  tube  will  shortly  be  opened  for  the  trans- 
miasioa  of  gooda  and  paroela.    Tbe  new  tube  is 


much  larger  than  the  first  experimental  one,  a 
is  about  four  feet  high  and  four  feet  six  inched 
breadth.  A  commodious  station  has  been  erect 
near  the  arrival  platform  at  Euston,  and  at  1 
end  of  this  there  is  an  opening  in  the  floor  leadi 
to  the  entrance  of  the  large  tube,  which  is  1; 
beneath  some  of  the  busiest  streets  of  the  metr 
olis  as  far  as  Holborn  Hill,  near  Hatton  Gard' 
whence  it  will  be  ultimately  be  extended  to  1 
General  Post  Office.  The  engine  station  whet 
the  system  will  be  worked,  is  in  the  Bull  a 
Gate  Yard,  Holborn,  and  the  soil  in  this  place  I 
to  be  deeply  excavated  to  find  room  for  the  tub 
which  extend  from  beneath  the  street  into  i 
station,  and  lie  at  some  depth  below  its  up; 
works.  At  the  extremity  of  the  yard  is  the  i 
mense  circular  fan,  composed  of  wrought-ii 
plates.  This  fan  is  a  sOrt  of  a  disk  contain) 
numerous  cellular  compartments,  with  the  divisi 
radiating  from  the  axis  of  the  wheel,  the  diame 
of  which  is  about  twenty-two  feet.  The  fan  1 
in  a  large  chamber,  and  will  be  driven  by  ( 
very  fine  engines,  each  of  twenty-five  horse-pow 
made  by  J.  Watt  &  Co.,  of  Birmingham.  1 
machinery  is  already  fixed,  and  the  transit 
goods,  it  is  stated,  will  commence  soon.  Thu 
goods  traffic  propelled  by  atmospheric  power  w 
be  the  next  novelty  for  the  metropolitan  publ 
— English  Paper. 

Self-Ielp. 

(CoDtinned  from  page  350.) 

The  life  of  Granville  Sharp  is  another  striki 
example  of  the  same  power  of  individual  ener| 
— a  power  which  was  afterwards  transfused  ii 
the  noble  band  of  workers  in  the  cause  of  Slavi 
Abolition,  prominent  among  whom  were  Cla' 
son,  Wilberforce,  Buxtouj  and  Brougham.  Bl 
giants  though  these  men  were  in  this  can 
Granville  Sharp  was  the  first,  and  perhaps  I 
greatest  of  them  all,  in  point  of  perseveran 
energy,  and  intrepidity.  He  began  life  as 
apprentice  to  a  linen-draper  on  Tower  Hi 
but,  leaving  that  business  after  his  apprentit  el 
was  out,  he  next  entered  as  a  clerk  in  the  C 
nance  Office,  and  it  was  while  engaged  in  that  hu 
ble  position  that  he  carried  on  in  his  spare  hot 
the  work  of  Negro  Emancipation.  He  wr''  alwa; 
even  when  an  apprentice,  ready  to  undertake  J 
amount  of  volunteer  labor  where  any  useful  p 
pose  was  to  be  served.  Thus,  while^  learning  ( 
linen  drapery  business,  a  fellow-apprentice,  w 
lodged  in  the  same  house,  and  was  a  Unitarian,  1 
him  into  frequent  discussions  on  religious 
jects  ;  in  the  course  of  which  the  Unitarian  yon 
insisted  that  Granville's  Trinitarian  misconcepti 
of  certain  passages  of  the  Scripture  arose  fn 
his  want  of  acquaintance  with  the  Greek  tonga 
on  which  he  immediately  set  to  work  in  his  en 
ing  hours,  and  shortly  acquired  an  intimt 
knowledge  of  Greek.  A  similar  controvei 
with  another  fellow-apprentice,  a  Jew,  as  to  t 
interpretation  of  the  prophecies,  led  him  in  li 
manner  to  undertake  and  overcome  the  difficult! 
of  Hebrew. 

But  the  circumstance  which  gave  the  bias  M 
direction  to  the  main  labors  of  his  life,  originat 
in  his  generosity  and  benevolence.  It  was 
this  wise.  His  brother  William,  a  surgeon 
Mincing  Lane,  gave  gratuitous  advice  to  the 
and  amongst  the  numerous  applicants  for 
at  his  surgery  was  a  poor  African  named  Jonai 
Strong.  It  appeared  that  the  negro  had  bee» 
brutally  treated  by  his  master,  a  Barbad  es 
yer  then  in  London,  that  he  had  been  ti.' 
rendered  lame  and  almost  blind,  and  wasaltogel 
unable  to  ^ork  and  bis  owner,  regarding  hi 
no  longer  of  the  slightest  value  as  a  chattel,  M 
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[ely  only  to  involve  him  in  expense,  cruelly 
roed  iiiu.'  adrift  into  the  streets  of  London, 
lis  poor      n,  a  mass  of  disease,  supported  him- 
If  by  beggiixo;  for  a  time,  until  he  found  his  way 
William  Shaip.  who  gave  him  some  medicine, 
shortly  after  g^t  him  admitted  to  St.  Bar- 
olomew's  hospital,  where  he  was  cured.  On 
ming  out  of  the  hospital,  the  two  brothers  sup- 
rted  the  negro  in  order  to  keep  him  off  the 
eetSjbut  they  had  not  the  least  suspicion  at  the 
oe  that  any  one  had  a  claim  upon  his  person, 
ley  even  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  situation  for 
rong  with  an  apothecary,  in  whose  service  he 
nained  for  two  years;  and  it  was  while  he  was 
isnding  his  mistress  behind  a  hackney-coach, 
his  former  owner,  the  Barbadoes  lawyer, 
jognized  him,  and  determined  to  recover  posses- 
n  of  the  slave,  again  rendered  valuable  by  the 
iteration  of  his  health.    The  lawyer  employed 
0  of  the  Lord  Mayor's  ofi&cers  to  apprehend 
rong,  and  he  was  lodged  in  the  Compter,  until 
coul  d  be  shipped  off  to  the  West  Indies.    The  j 
jJIgro,  bethinking  him  in  his  captivity  of  the  kind 
•vices  which  Granville  Sharp  had  rendered  him 
bis  great  distress  some  years  before,  dispatched 
etter  to  him  requesting  his  help.    Sharp  had 
gotten  the  name  of  Strong,  but  he  sent  a  mes- 
iger  to  make  inquiries,  who  returned  saying  that 
keepers  denied  having  any  such  person  in 
jir  charge.    His  suspicions  were  roused,  and  he 
nt  forthwith  to  the  prison,  and  insisted  upon 
ing  Jonathan  Strong.    He  was  admitted,  and 
ognized  the  poor  negro,  now  in  custody  as  a 
aptured  slave.    Granville  Sharp  charged  the 
ster  of  the  prison  at  his  own  peril  not  to  deliver 
Strong  to  any  person  whatever,  until  he  had 
3n  carried  before  the  Lord  Mayor,  to  whom 
arp  immediately  went,  and  obtained  a  summons 
a  linst  those  persons  who  had  seized  and  impri- 
led  Strong  without  a  warrant.    The  parties  ap- 
.'n  ired  before  the  Lord  Mayor  accordingly,  and  it 
peared  from  the  proceedings  that  Strong's  for- 
r  master  had  already  sold  him  to  a  new  one, 
,0  produced  the  bill  of  sale  and  claimed  the 
TO  as  his  property.    As  no  charge  of  offence 
,s  made  against  Strong,  and  as  the  Lord  Mayor 
.s  incompetent  to  deal  with  the  legal  question 
to  Strong's  liberty  or  otherwise,  he  discharged 
and  the  slave  followed  his  benefactor  out  of 
irt,  no  one  daring  to  touch  him.    The  man's 
ner  immediately  gave  Sharp  notice  of  an  ac 
n  to  recover  possession  of  his  negro  slave,  of 
lom  he  had  been  robbed  ;  and  uow  commenced 
it  protracted  and  energetic  movement  in  favor 
the  enslaved  negro,  which  forms  one  of  the 
ghtest  pages  in  English  history. 
About  this  time  (1767),  the  personal  liberty 
the  Englishman,  though  cherished  as  a  theory, 
,s  subject  to  grievous  infringements,  and  was 
nost  daily  violated.    The  impressment  of  men 
the  sea-service  was  constantly  practised,  and, 
sides  the  pressgangs,  there  were  regular  bands 
kidnappers  employed  in  London  and  all  the 
ge  towns  of  the  kingdom,  to  seize  men  for  the 
let  India  Company's  service.    And  when  the 
in  were  not  wanted  for  India,  they  were  ship 
d  off  to  the  planters  in  the  American  colonies 
sgro  slaves  were  openly  advertised  for  sale  in  the 
mdou  and  Liverpool  newspapers.    For  instance, 
eGazeteerof  April  18th,  1769,  classed  together 
r  sale,  "  at  the  Bull  and  Gate  Inn,  Holbdrn,  a 
estnut  gelding,  a  tim-whiskey,  and  well-made, 
»od-tempered  black  boy."    Rewards  were  then 
Fered,  as  now  in  the  Slave  States  of  America, 
r  recovering  and  securing  fugitive  slaves,  and  for 
"ji  inveying  them  down  to  certain  specified  ships  in 
™  le  river.    That  no  shame  was  felt  at  the  open 
soognitioD  of  slavery,  is  apparent  froB  an  adver- 


tisement in  the  Daily  Advertiser,  of  the  16th  May, 

1768,  offering  a  reward  to  whoever  would  appre- 
hend a  negro  boy  and  bring  him,  or  send  tidings 
of  him  to  Mr.  Alderman  Beckford  in  Pall  Mall. 
The  Public  Advertiser,  of  the  28th  November, 

1769,  contains  this  advertisement : — To  be  sold, 

a  black  girl,  the  property  of  J.  B.  ,  eleven  years 

of  age,  who  is  tolerably  handy,  works  at  her  needle 
tolerably,  and  speaks  English  perfectly  well ;  is  of 
an  excellent  temper,  and  willing  disposition. — 
Inquire  of  Mr.  Owen,  at  the  Angel  Inn,  behind 
St.  Clement's  Church,  in  the  Strand."  Such 
was  the  state  of  matters  when  Granville  Sharp 
threw  himself,  body  and  soul,  into  his  great 
work.  Though  only  a  clerk  in  a  public  office, 
without  any  personal  influence  whatever,  and 
armed  only  with  integrity  and  boldness  in  a  good 
cause,  he  was  enabled  in  the  issue  effectually  to 
vindicate  the  personal  liberty  of  the  subject,  and 
to  establish  as  a  fact  what  up  to  that  time  had 
been  but  a  theory, -^-that  the  slave  who  sets  his 
foot  on  British  ground  becomes  at  that  instant 
free ! 

As  yet  the  position  of  the  reputed  slave  in 
England  was  undefined  and  doubtful.  The  judg- 
ments which  had  been  given  in  the  courts  of  law 
were  fluctuating  and  various,  resting  on  no  settled 
principle.  Although  it  was  a  popular  belief  that 
no  slave  could  breathe  in  England,  there  were 
egal  men  of  great  eminence  who  had  expressed  a 
directly  contrary  opinion.  Thus,  M.  Yorke,  At- 
torney-General, and  M.  Talbot,  Solicitor-General 
ngland  in  1729,  concurred  in  the  decided 
opinion  that  the  slave  by  coming  into  England 
did  woi!  become  free;  that  his  owner's  property 
in  him  was  in  no  respect  determined  or  varied ; 
and  that  his  master  might  legally  compel  the 
slave  to  return  again  to  the  plantations.  The 
lawyers  to  whom  Granville  Sharp  resorted  for  ad- 
vice, in  defending  himself  in  the  action  raised 
against  him  in  the  ease  of  Jonathan  Strong,  gen- 
erally concurred  in  this  view,  and  he  was  further 
told  by  Jonathan  Strong's  owner,  that  the  emi 
nent  Lord  Chief  Justice  Mansfield,  and  all  the 
leading  counsel,  were  decidedly  of  the  same  opin 
Such  information  would  have  caused  des 
pair  in  a  mind  less  courageous  and  earnest  than 
that  of  Granville  Sharp;  but  it  only  served  to 
stimulate  his  resolution  to  depend  mainly  upon 
his  own  efforts  in  the  arduous  battle  which  now 
lay  before  him.  "  Thus  forsaken,"  he  said,  "  by 
my  professional  defenders,  I  was  compelled, 
through  the  want  of  regular  legal  assistance 
to  make  a  hopeless  attempt  at  self-defence, 
though  I  was  totally  unacquainted  either  with 
the  practice  of  the  law  or  the  foundations  of  it, 
having  never  opened  a  law-book  (except  the  Bible) 
in  my  life  until  that  time,  when  I  most  reluctantly 
undertook  to  search  the  indexes  of  a  law  library, 
which  my  bookseller  had  lately  purchased." 

The  whole  of  his  time  during  the  day  was  .oc- 
cupied with  the  business  of  the  ordnance  depart- 
ment, where  he  held  the  most  laborious  post 
in  the  of&ce ;  he  was  therefore  under  the  necessity 
of  conducting  his  new  studies  late  at  night  or  early 
in  the  morning.  He  confessed  that  he  was  him- 
self becoming  a  sort  of  a  slave.  Writing  to  a 
clerical  friend,  to  excuse  himself  for  delay  in  re- 
plying to  a  letter,  he  said,  "  I  profess  myself  en- 
tirely incapable  of  holding  a  literary  correspon- 
dence. What  little  time  I  have  been  able  to  save 
from  sleep  at  night,  and  early  in  the  morning,  has 
been  necessarily  employed  in  the  examination  of 
some  points  of  law,  which  admitted  of  no  delay, 
and  yet  required  the  most  diligent  researches  and 
examination  in  my  study.  And  I  have  not  scru- 
pled now  and  then,  even  the  leisure  of  a  Sunday 
in  this  manner,  beoaase  my  labor  has  not  been  for 


profit,  but  merely  with  a  view  to  do  good,  and 
prevent  injustice,  by  pointing  out  some  notorious 
corruptions  in  the  beaten  paths  of  the  law,  which 
has  enabled  me  to  serve  a  few  individuals,  I  hope  ' 
with  good  effect." 

In  pursuance  of  his  resolution,  now  fully  formed, 
he  gave  up  every  leisure  moment  that  he  could 
command  during  the  next  two  years,  to  the  close 
study  of  the  laws  of  England  affecting  personal 
liberty, — wading  through  an  immense  mass  of  dry 
and  repulsive  literature,  worse  than  Dryasdust, 
and  making  extracts  of  all  the  most  important 
Acts  of  Parliament,  decisions  of  the  courts,  and 
opinions  of  eminent  lawyers,  as  he  went  along. 
In  this  tedious  and  protracted  inquiry  he  had  no 
instructor,  nor  assistant,  nor  adviser.  He  could 
not  find  a  single  lawyer  whose  opinion  was  favor- 
able to  his  undertaking.  The  results  of  his  in- 
quiries were,  however,  as  gratifying  to  himself  as 
they  were  surprising  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  law. 
"  God  be  thanked,"  he  wrote,  "there  is  nothing 
in  any  English  law  or  statute — at  least  that  I  am 
able  to  find  out — that  can  justify  the  enslaving  of 
others."  He  thought  he  now  saw  a  clear  solution 
of  the  difficulties  which  had  embarrassed  the  for- 
mer trials  of  negro  cases;  He  had  bottomed  the 
whole  inquiry,  and  found  that  a  slave  really  could 
not  breathe  in  England.  He  had  planted  his  foot 
firm,  and  now  he  doubted  nothing.  He  drew  up 
the  regult  of  his  studies  iu  a  summary  form  :  it 
was  a  plain,  clear,  and  manly  statement,  entitled, 
"On  the  Injustice  of  tolerating  Slavery  in  Eng- 
land ;  "  and  numerous  copies,  made  by  himself, 
were  circulated  by  him  amongst  the  most  eminent 
lawyers  of  the  time.  Strong's  owner,  finding  the 
sort  of  man  he  had  to  deal  with,  invented  variotfs 
pretexts  for  deferring  the  suit  against  Sharp,  and 
at  length  offered  a  compromise,  which  was  rejected. 
Granville  went  on  circulating  his  manuscript 
tracts  among  the  lawyers,  until  at  length  those 
employed  against  Jonathan  Strong  were  deterred 
from  proceeding  further,  and  the  result  was,  that 
the  plaintiff  was  compelled  to  pay  treble  costs  for 
not  bringing  forward  his  action.  The  tract  was 
then  printed  in  1769. 

(To  be  conclnded.) 

The  Chicago  Tunnel. — A  few  hours  spent  in 
examining  the  encrinites,  ammonites,  and  other 
beautiful  fossils  found  in  some  specimens  of  the 
limestone  dug  up  at  this  place,  would  be  produc- 
tive of  pleasure  and  profit  to  the  amateur  geolo- 
gist or  mineralogist,  for  there  both  have  a  good 
opportunity  for  obtaining^  few  practical  hints  in 
their  respective  sciences.  In  sinking  the  land 
shaft  the  workmen  struck  a  jet  of  carburetted 
hydrogen,  which,  having  been  ignited,  burned 
with  a  brilliant  flame  until  effectually  extinguish- 
ed by  the  brick  work  lining  the  shaft.  Very  little 
water  has  been  met  with,  although  the  drift  lies 
directly  under  the  lake.  The  earth  through  which 
the  tunneling  is  extending  is  a  very  hard  blue 
clay,  mixed  with  rocks  of  various  kinds,  varying 
in  size  from  that  of  a  pebble  to  a  boulder  weigh- 
ing three  or  four  hundred  pounds.  The  clay  is 
exceedingly  hard,  requiring  the  use  of  a  pick  to 
detach  it,  while  the  stones  vary  in  hardness  from 
impenetrable  granite  to  the  soft  shale  and  friable 
sandstone.  It  is  impossible  to  state  accurately 
the  numerous  varieties  of  rock  which  have  been 
successively  dug  up  from  this  stratum  underlying 
the  bed  of  the  lake.  A  mineralogist  examining 
numerous  specimens  which  are  daily  hoisted  to 
the  surface  would  discover  probably  as  many  as 
twenty-five  varieties,  among  which  are  granite  of 
six  varieties,  traprock,  shale,  limestone  of  several 
kinds — some  of  them  fossiliferous — sand-stone, 
mioa,  slate,  and  considerable  quantities  of  iron 
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and  copper  pyrites.    There  have  beeo  found  also 

some  specimens  of  a  rock,  from  which,  on  being 
placed  in  water,  an  oil  exudes,  giving  the  surface 
a  beautiful  iridescent  appearance.  Some  speci- 
mens, on  being  broken,  discover  deposits  of  mineral 
pitch  or  bitumen.  One  noticeable  peculiarity  in 
the  rocks  dug  from  this  locality  is  that  many  of 
them  are  striated  on  one  face  and  plain  on  the 
other,  while  others  have  channels  on  both  surfaces. 
This  is  attributed  to  glacial  action  during  the  long 
ages  when. ponderous  masses  of  snow  and  ice,  with 
stones  imbedded  in  their  surfaces,  moved  slowly 
from  the  places  of  their  formation,  and,  after 
floating  southward,  melted  and  allowed  the  rocky 
fragments  to  find  a  resting  place  in  the  clay  which 
then  formed  the  bed  of  the  vast  lake. —  Ghicayo 
Times. 

He  is  a  Christian — He  is  a  Christian  !  Then 
he  is  a  man  of  truth.  Upon  his  word  you  may 
implicitly  rely.  His  promises  are  faithfully  ful- 
filied.  His  representations  he  believes  to  be  scru- 
pulously exact.  He  would  not  hazard  his  veracity 
upon  a  contingency.  "  He  that  speaketh  truth 
showcth  forth  righteousness." 

He  is  a  Christian  !  Tiien  he  is  an  honest  man. 
He  had  rather  wrong  himself  than  wrong  his 
neighbour.  In  whatever  business  he  may  be  en- 
gaged, you  may  be  sure  that  his  dealings  will  be 
honourable  and  upright.  "  Providethings  honest 
in  the  sight  of  all  men."  "  The  way  of  the  just 
is  uprightness." 

He  is  a  Christian  !  Then  he  is  a,n  humble  man. 
He  thinks  of  his  own  infirmities,  acknowledges 
his  dependence  upon  Grod,  and  regards  the 
T^ealthiest  and  poorest  of  his  brethren  as  men, 
objects  of  his  Redeemer's  love,  and  worthy  of  his 
attention  and  interest.  "  Godgiveth  grace  to  the 
humble."  "  He  that  humbleth  himself  shall  be 
exalted." 

He  is  a  Christian  !  Then  he  is  a  hind  man. 
He  feels  interested  for  his  neighbours,  and  has 
ever  a  pleasant  word  for  those  he  meets.  He 
strives  to  promote  the  welfare  and  happiness  of 
those  with  whom  he  is  associated.  His  generous 
heart  delights  in  difi"using  enjoyment.  "  The  law 
of  kindness  is  in  his  tongue."  "  To  godliness 
add  brotherly  kindness." 

He  is  a  Christian  !  Then  he  is  charitable. 
He  is  prompt  to  attribute  the  right  motives  to 
others,  rather  than  wrong,  wherever  it  is  possible. 
Knowing  his  own  liability  to  err,  he  will  regard 
with  a  charitable  heart  the  failures  of  others,  and 
will  be  more  ready  to  rfclaim  and  restore  than  to 
censure  them.  "  Bear  ye  one  another's  burdens, 
and  so  fulfil  the  laws  of  Christ."  "  Charity  suf- 
fereth  long,  and  is  kind." 

He  is  a  Christian  !  Then  he  is  forgiving. 
Wrong  docs  not  rankle  in  his  heart,  craving  for 
revenge.  The  forgiving  word  is  ready  upon  his 
lip  for  hi.s  raost  implacable  enemy.  "  If  ye  for- 
give not  men  their  trespasses,  neither  will  your 
Heavenly  Kalher  forgive  your  trespasses."  "Even 
08  Christ  forgave  you,  so  also  do  ye." 

He  is  a  Christian  I  Then  he  is  benevolent. 
He  feeds  the  hungry,  clothes  the  naked,  min- 
iHter.s  to  the  sick.  Human  distresses  touch  his 
heart  and  open  his  hand.  The  spiritual  mal- 
adies of  mankind  exite  his  commiseration,  and  to 
relievo  and  remove  them  his  influence  and  prop- 
erty will  be  cheerfully  contributed.  "Freely  ye 
have  received  freely  give."  "  Whoso  hath  this 
world's  poods,  and  s^cth  his  brother  have  need, 
and  shutteth  up  his  bowels  of  compassion  from 
him,  how  dwelleth  the  love  of  God  in  hiui  ?" 

Tanning. — The  regular  sabject  of  the  eveniog 
being  tanuiog,  the  president  explained  that  this 


is  a  simple  chemical  process.  Raw  hide  is  com- 
posed to  a  large  extent  of  gelatin,  which  is  soluble 
in  water  and  is  subject  to  decay.  If  gelatin  is 
brought  in  contact  with  tannic  acid  the  substan- 
ces combine  to  form  a  new  compound,  which  is 
insoluble  and  very  permanent.  The  action  is  in- 
stantaneous, but  when  tannic  acid  is  applied  to 
raw  hide  it  causes  the  fibres  to  contract,  thus  clo- 
sing the  pores  and  preventing  the  acid  from  pene- 
trating the  interior.  Hence  the  necessity  for  soak- 
ing the  hides  several  months  in  the  liquor. 

Smuhl,  a  retired  leather  dealer,  gave  a  brief 
history  of  tanning  in  this  country.  Most  of  the 
improvements  have  been  mechanical,  improved 
arrangements  of  the  vats  and  apparatus  to  save 
labor  in  pumping  the  liquid  and  handling  the 
hides.  As  the  tannin  combines  with  the  gelatin, 
the  weight  of  the  hide  is  increased  by  tanning; 
100  lbs.  of  dry  hide  can  be  made  into  180  lbs.  of 
tanned  leather,  and  2000  lbs.  of  bark  are  required 
for  the  operation.  Formerly  the  manufacture 
was  conducted  mostly  in  this  city,  and  Colonel 
Edwards  was  the  first  who  adopted  the  plan  of 
carrying  the  hides  to  the  bark,  instead  of  transport- 
ing the  bark  to  the  hides. 

Many  efi"orts  have  been  made  to  concentrate  the 
tannin  extracted  from  the  bark,  and  by  bringing 
that  to  the  city,  save  the  great  expense  of  trans- 
porting the  hides  back  and  forth.  But  none  of 
these  efforts  have  proved  successful. 

A  patent  has  recently  been  taken  out  by  M.  Pin- 
kery  for  extracting  a  further  quantity  of  tannin 
from  the  spent  bark  by  means  of  steam,  and  the 
right  for  this  State  has  been  sold  to  one  of  our 
shrewdest  tanners  for  $25,000.  The  plan  is  sim- 
ply to  saturate  the  spent  bark  with  steam  till  it 
gets  as  hot  as  the  steam,  and  then  drench  it  with 
clean  water.  There  is  a  notion  that  leather  is  im- 
proved by  lying  in  the  vat  many  years.  This  is 
a  mistake.  Provided  the  leather  be  thoroughly 
tanned  the  more  quickly  it  is  tanned  the  better. 
As  good  leather  is  made  in  this  country  as  is 
made  in  any  part  of  the  world,  but  it  is  not  as 
universally  good  as  the  English  leather. 

It  may  interest  some  of  our  citizens  to  know  that 
New  York  is  the  largest  market  for  sole  leather 
in  the  world.  More  sole  leather  is  bought  and 
sold  in  this  city  than  in  Liverpool,  London,  and 
Paris  combined.  From  such  facts  as  I  can  gather 
I  estimate  that  about  10,000,000  hides  are  tanned 
annually  in  the  country.  This  would  require 
about  700,000  cords  of  bark,  and  as  the  average 
yield  is  about  10  cords  to  the  acre,  there  must  be 
not  far  from  70,000  acres  of  hemlock  forest  cut 
down  every  year  As  hemlock  does  not  sprout 
again  we  are  rapidly  diminishing  the  area  of 
our  bark  producing  forests.  Tiie  principal  growth 
of  hemlock  is  in  Maine,  New  York,  Michigan  and 
Iowa,  and  I  estimate  that  the  area  of  hemlock 
forest  in  these  states  is  not  less  than  40,000 
square  miles,  25,600,000  acres,  which  would  fur 
nish  70,000  acres  a  year  for  3G6  years. 


than  one  crop  of  strawberries  from  the  same  plat 
Set  the  plants  in  the  spring  and  take  good  can 
them  through  the  season  ;  then  gather  the 
the  next  year,  and  turn  the  vines  under. 

M.  Carpenter  confirmed  this  opinion,  esc 
where  strawberries  are  cultivated  in  hills  ;  tl 
they  should  be  richly  manured  every  fall, 
manure  spaded  in  the  spring,  and  the  groi 
should  be  mulched.  In  regard  to  the  profiti 
strawberry  culture,  a  friend  of  M.  Carpenter's 
Burlington  county,  was  having  1,500  quarts 
day  picked  for  the  Philadelphia  market,  and  t 
sell  for  40  cents  per  quart.  A  neighbor  of 
is  gathering  2,500  quarts  per  day,  thus  receiv 
more  than  $1,000  daily  for  strawberries.  In  b 
these  cases  the  variety  cultivated  is  the  Fre 
seedling,  a  large,  early  and  productive  kind. — < 
Anier. 
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Profits  of  Strawberry/  Culture. — M.  Bergen 
stated  that  the  statistics  of  the  strawberry  culture 
in  Burlington  County,  N.  J.,  and  two  or  three  ad 
joining  counties,  had  been  collected,  and  it  was 
found  that  the  average  yield  per  acre  was  58 
bushels,  and  the  average  price  was  S6  per  bushel. 
The  average  yield  of  blackberries  is  48  bushels  to 
the  acre,  and  the  average  price  S4  per  bushel. 
The  yield  of  strawberries  seemed  to  the  speaker 
very  small,  as  we  have  accounts  of  300  or  400, 
and  even  of  700  bushels  to  the  acre.  But  he 
supposed  the  statistics  embraced  all  the  fields, 
good  and  poor. 

He  remarked  further  that  experience  had  taught 
him  that  it  is  unwise  to  attempt  to  gather  more 


We  have  received  a  copy  of  the  minutes  of 
Yearly  Meeting  recently  held  in  New  York  c 
from  which  the  following  account  of  its  proce 
ings  is  extracted.  From  a  member  of  that  m 
ing  we  understand  the  attendance  was  aboul 
large  as  it  has  usually  been  of  latter  times 
that  the  proceedings  were  so  harmoniously  c 
ducted,  as  to  elicit  the  remark  from  our  fri 
Wm.  Green,  that  he  had  never  in  all  his  trav 
seen  more  unity  and  condescension  manifest 
The  meeting  convened  on  Sixth-day  the  2d 
Sixth  mouth. 

"  Reports  were  received  from  all  the  Quart( 
Meetings,  showing  that  the  following  nan 
Friends  were  appointed  their  Representative 
all  of  whom  were  present  excepting  five,  an 
satisfactory  reason  given  for  the  absence  of  on 

"i*  "i*  'i^ 

We  have  at  this  time  very  acceptably 
company  of  an  unusual  number  of  brethren  fi 
other  Yearly  Meetings,  with  minutes — all 
three  of  the  Yearly  Meetings  being  thus  re 
sented  —  viz:  William  -  Green,  from  Dub! 
Nathan  Douglass  and  James  A^'an  Blareom,  fi 
New  England  ;  Samuel  Bettle,  from  Philadelpl 
Daniel  Barker  and  Isham  Cox,  from  North  Ci 
lina;  William  Haughton  and  Robert  W.  Dd 
lass,  from  Indiana;  and  Joseph  D.  Hoag,  fi 
Iowa. 

It  is  cause  for  thankfulness  that  our  Father 
Heaven  has  been  mindful  of  us,  and  thus  t 
His  messengers  to  us. 

We  have  also  received  Epistles  from  all  e 
Yearly  Meetings  with  which  we  correspond — • 
reading  of  which  has  been  comforting  andinsti  • 
tive.  To  prepare  answers  to  these  the  followJ 
Friends  were  appointed  :      *  * 

The  Representatives  were  requested  to  coit 
together  at  the  close  of  this  sitting  upon  the  •• 
poiutmeut  of  clerks,  and  propose  to  next  sitti 
the  names  of  such  as  they  may  think  suite-' 
therefor. 

Afternoon.  Friends  met. 
Lindley  M.  iMoore  on  behalf  of  the  Ropree  • 
tatives  reported  they  had  conferred  together,  iJ 
were  united  in  proposing  William  Wood  for  Cl(  i 
and  James  Cougdon  for  Assistant  Clerk — whig 
being  separately  considered,  were  approved,  (I 
the  appointments  made  accordingly.  They  fW 
reported  that  they  had  agreed  to  offer  the  na^ 
of  another  friend  to  .serve  as  Assistant  Clerk  f 
the  Meeting  approved,  and  named  Wm.  Wetheri 
for  this  service,  which  was  united  with. 

"    *    *    were  appointed  to  examine  aoconf 
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I  the  Treasurer,  aud  report  to  a  future  sitting 
(e  amount  they  may  deem  necessary  to  raise  for 
ipenses  of  tlie  coming  year." 
1  The  Committee  having  charge  of  the  Boarding 
^hool  at  Union  Springs  made  a  report  which  was 
Iproved,  and  a  committee  appointed  to  nominate, 
connection  with  a  committee  of  women,  suit- 
lie  Friends  to  have  charge  of  the  Institution. 
'»ij"A  memorial  of  Scipio  Monthly  Meeting,  ap- 
Wed  by  Scipio  Quarterly  Meeting,  and  examined 
the  Eepresentative  Meeting,  respecting  our 
6  dear  friend,  Sarah  Tallcot,  was  read,  afford 
C  another  instance  of  a  race  well  run  by  a  de. 
;ed  servant  of  our  Lord. 

Adjourned  to  10  o'clock  to-morrow  morning. 
Seventh-day  morning  the  Meeting  convened. 
[The  Report  from  Le  Bay  Quarterly  Meeting 
ted  there  was  a  case  of  diiSculty  before  it,  in 
•^ich  they  requested  the  advice  and  assistance 
this  Meeting.    *    *    *    ^gj.Q  appointed  to 
pose  to  a  future  sitting  the  names  of  Friends 
attend  to  this  service. 
JjThe  Trustees  of  the  Murray  Fund  made  [a  re- 

The  continued  attention  of  the  Trustees  to 
s  interesting  charge  was  satisfactory,  and  they 
-e  encouraged  to  persevere  in  the  discharge  of 
duties  resting  upon  them  in  conformity  to  the 
of  the  benevolent  donor. 
\.  Memorial  of  Oswego  Monthly  Meeting,  ap- 
ved  by  Nine  Partners  Quarterly  Meeting,  and 
imined  by  the  Representative  Meeting,  re- 
cting  Anna  Adams,  deceased,  was  read — bring- 
sweetly  to  remembrance  the  labours  of  this 
ir  Friend,  who,  having  done  what  she  could  for 
promotion  of  the  Redeemer's  cause,  is  now 
mitted  in  mercy  to  rest  from  her  labours,  leav- 
;  unto  us  the  admonition,  '  be  ye  also  ready.' 
it  being  proposed  to  have  the  Minutes  of  the 
pipsentative  Meeting  read  in  a  joint  Meeting 
men  and  women,  it  was  united  with,  and  the 
leting  adjourned  to  3  o'clock  this  afternoon  to 
et  in  the  women's  room. 

Afternoon  the  joint  Meeting  was  held,  and  the 
nutes  of  the  Representative  Meeting  were  read^ 
exercise  was  aj^  interesting  one,  and  the 
ours  of  this  body  in  regard  to.  the  several  im- 
•tant  subjects  detailed  in  these  Minutes  were 
ilf  isfactory. 

(  Adjourned  to  Second-day  morning  10  o'clock. 
D  Second-day  morning  5th  of  Sixth  month,,tne 

peting  entered  into  an  examination  of  the  state 
Society  as  reported  by  the  several  Quarters,  aud 

:  ving  attended  to  the  first  Query  and  Answers 
I)  ireto,  adjourned  to  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  : 

i3Ut  which  time  Friends  again  assembled,  and 
ill  luming  the  exercise  the  following  three  Queries 
I-  d  Answers  were  read  aud  considered. 
IS  The  attention  of  the  Meeting  was  turned  to  a 
liji  I  asideration  of  the  transactions  of  the  Represen- 

live  Meeting  as  detailed  in  its  Minutes.  The 
«  Jceedings  of  that  body  were  fully  approved;  and 
III  the  term  of  service  for  which  the  members 


fa 


*  *  * 


were 


ire  appointed  expires  at  this  time, 
fjlpointed  to  take  the  subject  into  consideration, 
:  d  propose  to  a  future  sitting  the  names  of  thirty 
ieods  on  behalf  pf  the  Yearly  Meeting  for  ap- 
;  iatment  to  thig  ^ervicfe  fox  the  next  three  years, 
AdJourn,ed  to  10  o'clock  to-morrow  morning. 
Third-day  morning  Friends  again  >net,  and  re- 
med  the  reading  of  the  Queries  aiid  Answers, 
lis  interesting  exercise  elicited  the  expression 
much  christian  counsel  and  encouragement,  to 
ir  instruction  and  comfort.    With  the  view  of 
ipartin^g  :fce  out  absent  brethren  a  portion  of  the 
"VieiTiB  which  has  thus  been  ma.nifested,  William 
iifry  Chase,  Jonathan  De  Vol,  Jess'o  P.  Haines, 
Augustus  Taber,  were  appofpted  io  prepare  a. 


minute  to  be  transmitted  to  our  subordinate  meet- 
ings, incorporating  ks  they  may  be  favored  to  do 
of  this  exercise,  and  present  it  to  a  future  sitting. 
A  summary  of  the  Answers  is  as  follows  : 

1.  Friends  in  general  are  careful  to  attend  our 
Meetings  for  religious  worship  and  discipline  :  all 
the  Repoits  speak  of  some  slackness,  chiefly  in 
the  attendance  of  week-day  Meetings  and  Meet- 
ing© for  discipline;  and  one  Report  says  that 
Meetings  held  on  First-day  afternoons,  and  on 
week-days,  are  neglected  by  a  large  portion  of  the 
members.  The  hour  appears  to  be  observed  with 
a  good  degree  of  care.  None  of  the  Reports  in- 
dicate entire  clearness  from  unbecoming  behavior. 

2.  Eleven  of  the  Reports  say,  that  as  far  as  ap- 
pears. Friends  are  preserved  in  love  one  toward 
another  :  one  states,  that  in  one  of  the  Meetings 
great  deficiency  appears  ;  and  three  speak  of  small 
exceptions.  Eleven  state  that  no  difl"erences  are 
known ;  and  four  say,  where  differences  have 
arisen,  some  care  has  been  taken  to  end  them. 
Friends  appear  to  be  careful  to  avoid  and  dis- 
courage tale-bearing  and  detraction,  though  seven 
of  the  Reports  make  some  exceptions;  and  one 
says  that  these  vices  are  discouraged,  but  not 
avoided  by  many. 

3.  Three  of  the  Reports  say  Friends  are  careful 
to  train  ,up  their  children,  and  those  of  other 
Friends  under  their  care,  in  the  principles  of  the 
Christian  religion  as  professed  by  us ;  and  in  the 
plainness  and  simplicity  of  dress,  language,  and 
deportment  which  it  enjoins — to  be  good  exam- 
ples in  these  respects  themselves;  and  to  guard 
their  children,  and  others  under  their  care,  against 
corrupt  conversation  and  the  reading  of  pernicioas 
books.  Ten  of  the  Reports  say  that  most  Friends, 
and  two,  that  some  Friends  are  concerned  to  fulfil 
the  requirements  of  this  Query. 

4.  Three  of  the  Reports  state  that  most  Friends 
are  careful  to  read  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  the  others 
say  they  are  read  in  their  families  collectively. 

5.  As  far  as  appears.  Friends  avoid  the  use  of 
di^illed  spirituous  liquors  except  for  purposes 
strictly  medicinal,  and  are  clear  of  frequenting 
taverns.  Ten  Reports  say  Friends  are  believed 
to  be  clear  of  attending  places  of  diversion;  five 
contain  exceptions  in  this  respect:  some  care  ex- 
tended. 

6.  As  far  as  is  known  the  circumstances  of  the 
poor,  and  those  who  appear  likely  to  require  as- 
sistance, are  inspected,  and  relief  seasonably 
aflForded;  and  they  are  advised  and  assisted  in 
suitable  employments.  Care  is  taken  to  have 
their  children,  and  all  others  under  our  care,  pro- 
perly educated  for  the  ordinary  duties  of  life,  ex- 
cept two  of  the  Reports  state  some  deficiency  in 
the  education  of  those  under  care. 

7.  Two  Quarters  report  exceptions  of  a  charac- 
ter not  specified ;  four,  that  some  of  their  mem- 
bers have  paid  the  bounty  tax.  Six  instances  are 
reported  of  furnishing  substitutes,  several  of  join- 
ing the  army  or  other  military  organizations,  one 
of  paying  the  commutation  money,  and  one  of  ad- 
vancing money  to  be  used  in  procuring  recruits. 
Five  of  the  Quarters  report  that,  as  far  as  appears, 
Friends  are  clear  of  complying  with  military  re- 
quisitions, and  of  paying  any  fine  or  tax  instead 
thereof. 

8.  Eleven  Reports  state  that  Friends  appear  to 
be  just  in  their  dealings,  punctual  in  fulfilling 
their  engagements,  and  are  careful  to  conduct 
their  business  as  becomes  our  religious  profession ; 
and  when  aPy  give  occasion  for  fear  on  these  ac- 
counts, they  are  timely  laboured  with  for  their 
preservation  and  recovery;  three  contain  some 
exceptions  as  to  justice  in  dealings,  and  one  of  a 
want  of  care  in  conducting  business  as  becomes 
our  religious  profession. 


9.  Care  appears  to  be  taken  to  deal  with  of- 
fenders in  the  spirit  of  meekness,  and  agreeably 
to  our  discipline;  four  of  the  Quarters  say,  not  so 
seasonably  in  some  cases  as  would  be  desirable. 

Adjourned  to  4  o'clock  this  afternoon. 

Afternoon. — The  Committee  to  visit  the  Meet- 
ings in  Canada  relative  to  the  establishment  of  a 
Yearly  Meeting  in  that  Province,  made  the  fol- 
lowing Report : 

'  To  the  Yearly  Meeting. 

'  The  Committee  on  the^  request  of  Friends  in 
Canada  for  the  establishment  of  a  Yearly  Meeting, 
comprising  the  l^uarterly  Meetings  of  Pelham, 
Yonge  Street,  and  West  Lake,  report :  That 
since  our  report  to  last  Yearly  Meeting,  to  which 
we  now  refer,  for  a  full  account  of  our  visit  to  the 
Meetings  of  Friends  in  Canada,  we  have  had  this 
important  concern  under  prayerful  consideration, 
and  two  of  our  number,  who  were  not  with  us  when 
visiting  the  Meetings  last  year,  have  since  made 
a  satisfactory  visit  to  all  the  Quarterly  Meetings, 
and  most  of  the  subordinate  meetings,  and  some 
of  the  families  in  that  Province. 

'We  have  travelled  together  in  this  important 
concern  in  much  harmony,  and  a  large  proportion 
of  the  CommiWee  are  united  in  judgment  th?it 
the  cause  of  .  Truth,  and  the  interests  of  our  reli- 
gious Society,  will  be  promoted  by  establishing  a 
Yearly  Meeting  in  Canada,  in  compliance  with 
the  request  of  Friends  in  that  Province.  A  small 
portion  of  the  Committee,  however,  entertain  fears 
that  the  time  has  not  fully  come  to  make  this  im- 
portant change,  fraught  with  so  much  interest  to 
our  dear  friends  in  Canada,  and  also  to  us. 

'  We  do  not  see  that  further  benefit  will  be 
likely  to  result  from  continuing  the  Committee, 
and  we  sincerely  desire  that  the  Spirit  of  Wisdom 
from  above  may  guide  the  meeting  to  a  conclusion, 
which  shall  redound  to  the  glory  of  Him  who  is 
Head  over  all  things  to  His  Church. 

'  Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Committee  by 

'Jesse  P.  Haines, 
Maria  Willets.' 

This  subject  claimed  the  very  serious  and  pray- 
erful attention  of  the  Meeting,  and  after  carefully 
attending  thereto,  Friends  united  in  judgment  to 
grant  the  request  of  our  brethren  in  that  section, 
and  allow  the  establishment  of  a  Yearly  Meeting 
at  Pickering,  Canada  West,  to  be  composed  of  the 
Quarterly  Meetings  of  Pelham,  Yonge  Street,  and 
West  Lake,  if  our  brethren  of  other  Yearly  Meet- 
ings concur  in  this  important  movement — said 
Meeting  to  be  opened  on  last  Sixth-day  in  Sixth 
month,  1867. 

The  Clerk  was  directed  to  add  a  Postscript  to. 
the  Epistles  to  the  several  Meetings,  advising  them' 
of  the  action  taken  by  us  and  requesting  them  to 
consider  the  subject,  and  give  us  their  judgment 
therein. 

The  Committee  to  propose  names  of  Friends  to 
have  the  supervision  and  care  of  the  Boarding- 
Sobool  at  Union  Springs,  reported  as  follows ; 
*  *  *  which  were  approved,  and  these  Friends 
were  appointed  to  the  service,  and  encouraged  to 
give  diligent  attention  to  the  charge  of  the  Insti- 
tution. 

The  Treasurer  of  the  Educational  Fund  made 
the  following  report : 

'  To  the  Yearly  lleeting. 
'  At  the  date  of  the  last  report,  the  Educational 
Fund  held,  in  cash,  $763.46;  since  that  time, 
susbcriptions  to  the  amount  of  $17,125  have  been 
received,  which,  with  accrued  interest,  amounting 
to  $83.47,  makes  a  total  of  $1,018.18.  This, 
with  the  sum  of  $4,000  loaned  to  the  Trustees  of 
the  School  at  Union  Springs^  in  accoidanee  with 
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the  directions  of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  embraces 
the  entire  amount  of  the  Fund. 

'William  R.  Thurston. 

Treasurer.' 

^NeiD  York,  Q(h  montJi,  1st,  1865.' 

*  *  *  were  appointed  to  examine  into  the 
conditions  or  terms  of  the  formation  of  this  Fund, 
and  report  to  next  sitting  what  disposition  they 
may  consider  best  to  make  of  it. 

Adjourned  to  3  o'clock  to-morrow  afternoon. 
Meetings  for  worship  to  be  held  in  the  morning. 

(Concluded  next  week.) 

SUMMARY  UK  EVENTS. 
Foreign. — Xews  from  England  to  Sixth  month  21st. 
In  the  House  of  Lords  Lord  Brougham  called  attention 
to  the  Cuban  slave  trade,  and  urged  the  necessity  of  in- 
creased exertions  on  the  part  of  the  government  to  sup- 
press the  traffic.  Earl  Russell  said  the  French  and 
English  officers  were  now  zealously  assisted  by  Ameri- 
can officers  in  its  suppression.  In  the  House  of  Com- 
mons a  motion  that  the  Secretary  of  War  be  allowed  a 
seat  in  the  House  was  negatived.  The  result  of  the  nego- 
tiations between  the  government  and  the  Canadian  dele- 
gations was  placed  on  the  table.  The  government  ap- 
proves the  confederation  scheme,  and  will  give  any 
needful  assistimce,  and  will  recommend  the  guarantee 
of  a  loan  to  enable  Canada  to  construct  the  fortifica- 
tions recommended,  and  will  provide  the  necessary 
armaments.  The  British  government  will  also  endeavour 
to  procure  the  renewal  of  the  reciprocity  treaty  with  the 
United  States. 

The  Ti/iies  snys,  all  the  preparations  connected  with 
the  final  departure  of  the  Atlantic  cable  are  complete, 
and  the  Great  Eastern  was  e.xpected  to  leave  Valentia 
on  the  10th  of  this  month.  If  the  cable  is  saccessfully 
laid,  telegraphic  communication  with  America  will  be 
established  before  the  close  of  the  month. 

The  Liverpool  cotton  market  was  active  at  an  advance 
of  J  a  Id.    Breadstutfs  dull. 

The  wheat  crop  in  France,  it  was  thought,  would  not 
be  above  an  average. 

The  Prussian  Chambers  have  closed.  The  King 
severely  lectured  the  Deputies,  and  thanked  the  upper 
House,  and  intimated  that  the  government  would  con- 
tinue to  act  in  absolute  defiance  of  the  votes  of  the  Re- 
presentative Chamber.  The  President  of  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  accused  the  government  of  endeavouring  to 
transform  the  constitulioiial  system  into  an  absolute 
military  power,  and  he  declared  all  such  efforts  would 
be  foiled  by  the  perseverance  of  the  people. 

The  Emperor  of  Russia  has  Informed  a  Polish  depu- 
tation that  he  and  his  successors  would  never  tolerate 
the  separation  of  Poland  from  Russia. 

The  negotiations  between  the  Pope  and  the  Italian 
government  have  been  interrupted  by  serious  difficul- 
ties, which  it  was  expected  would  terminate  the  affair 
without  result.- 

United  States. — Restoration  of  the  Union. — The  Pre- 
sident has  appointed  Benjamin  F.  Perry,  of  South  Caro- 
lina, Provisional  Governor  of  that  State.  The  Presi- 
dent's proclamation  is  in  the  same  form  as  those  already 
issued,  appointing  provisional  governors  for  the  late  re 
bellious  States.  Gofernors  have  now  been  appointed 
for  all  of  them  excepting  Florida. 

The  Abolition  of  SInveri/. — The  resolution  ratifying 
the  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
prohibiting  slavery,  has  passed  the  New  Hampshire 
House  of  Representatives.    The  State  Senate  had  not 
yet  voted  on  the  quesiiou  but,  it  is  statecT,  will  concur 
almost  unanimously.  Governor  Branilette,  of  Kentucky 
addressed  the  citizens  of  Louisville  on  the  29th  ult.,  in 
favor  of  the  constitutional  amendment,  and  the  advan- 
tages of  free  over  slave  labour.    He  said  slavery  has 
been  utterly  overthrown,  and  proved  the  impossibility 
of  its  resloralion.    He  urged  the  people  to  proceed  to 
establish  a  system  of  free  labour,  as  dictated  by  wisdom 
and  their  interests.    He  showed  by  the  statistics  of  the 
population  and  the  occupation  of  the  lands  by  slave  and 
DOQ-slaveholders,  that  the  rich  lands  of  the  Sliilc  were 
in  the  bands  of  a  class  cxct-ediniily  small  in  comparison 
with  the  popular  masses.   He  urged  the  organization  of 
the  free  while  labourers  of  the  Stale,  to  take  care  in 
future  of  their  own  interests.    He  said  the  necessity  ex- 
isted for  the  imoicdiate  ooiion  of  Kentucky  in  disposing 
of  this  vexed  question  of  slavery,  the  progress  of  events 
having  practically  destroyed  the  institution  itsdf. 
'  The  Fretdmen. — The  npiilicaiions  of  a  nninb'er  of  parties 
who  have  taken  the  prescribed  onth  and  received  pof- 
don,  are  daily  coming  in  to  Gen.  Howard's  bureau  for 
the  restoration  of  their  landed  property,  now  held  by 
the  frecdmtn  and  refugees  m  abaiidoned  property.  The 


question  as  to  the  validity  of  their  claims  has  not  yet 
been  decided  by  Gen.  Howard.  Maj.-Gen.  Hartruff, 
commanding  at  Petersburg,  Va.,  has  issued  an  order 
prohibiting  all  public  meetings  or  combinations  by  the 
planters  to  establish  a  fixed  price  for  the  labour  of  the 
freedraen,  or  make  distinctions  prejadical  to  the  interests 
and  limiting  the  freedom  of  the  blacks.  The'  proceed- 
ings in  this  respect,  of  those  already  held,  are  disap- 
proved. Commanding  officers  of  counties -are  directed 
to  see  that  the  amount  paid  for  labour  is  sufficient  to 
meet  all  the  necessary  expenses  of  food  and  clothing, 
besides  a  reasonable  sum  for  the  contingencies  of  sick- 
ness, &c.  The  emancipation  act  is  a  mere  delusion,  if 
it  can  permit  the  former  maste.-s  of  the  slaves  to  take 
from  them  the  just  reward  of  their  labour.  If  they  work 
as  well  as  white  men  they  should  receive  the  same  pay 
as  white  men. 

General  Fisk,  Commissioner  of  Freedmen  for  the 
States  of  Arkansas  and  Missouri,  reports  the  affairs  of 
the  freedmen,  particularly  in  the  latter  State,  at  present 
in  a  very  prosperous  condition.  Labourers  are  in  good 
demand,  and  fair  wages  are  offered.  There  are  only 
two  hundred  and  thirty-six  coloured  people  in  Missouri 
dependent  upon  the  government  for  support. 

Great  demand  for  negro  labour  exists  in  Maryland. 
The  farmers  there  are  paying  fifteen  dollars  per  month 
to  males,  and  from  ten  to  twelve  to  females,  for  field 
labour.  The  supply  is  still  short,  and  agents  have  again 
been  sent  in  different  directions  to  make  contracts  and 
induce  immigration. 

Virginia. — The  Legislature  which  was  called  together 
by  Gov.  Peirpont,  adjourned  after  a  quiet  session  of  five 
days.  All  the  measures  required  by  Gov.  Peirpont  to 
aid  him  in  the  work  of  reconstructing  the  State  govern- 
ment, were  passed  with  but  little  debate.  Gen.  Terry, 
commanding  the  Department  of  Virginia,  has  issued  an 
order  in  which  he  says  that  slavery  having  been  abolish- 
ed in  Virginia,  people  of  colour  will  henceforth  enjoy 
the  same  personal  liberty  that  other  citizens  and  in- 
hHbitaots  enjoy  ;  they  may  be  subjected  to  the  same  re- 
straints and  to  the  same  punishments  for  crimes  that 
are  imposed  on  whites,  but  to  no  others.  Richmond 
property  owners  propose  to  wait  on  the  President,  at 
Washington,  and  endeavor  to  procure  some  action  which 
will  remove  the  uncertainty  now  hanging  over  the  titles 
to  property  there;  and  if  successful,  then  to  proceed  to 
New  York  for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  a  loan  to  re- 
build the  squares  destroyed  by  fire.  An  .order,  found 
in  Richmond,  shows  that  Gen.  Lee  is  responsible  for  the 
burning  of  the  cotton  and  tobacco  in  that  city  upon  its 
evacuation.  , 

Tennessee. — The  Nashville  Dispatch  says,  that  general 
quiet  pervaded  the  State  throughout  Its  entire  limits, 
together  with  returning  prosperity. 

The  Conspiracy  Trial. — The  Military  Commission  re- 
cently engaged  in  the  trial  of  the  conspirators  at  Wash- 
ington, has  made  up  their  finding  in  the  several  cases 
and  adjourned.  The  result  will  not  be  positively  known 
until  it  is  officially  promulgated. 

Ivimigralion. — During  last  week,  3796  Immigrants 
arrived  at  New  York. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  394,  including  9 
deaths  and  interments  of  soldiers. 

Texas.— hoyixX  meetings,  evincing  the  right  spirit,  are 
already  being  held  in  Texas.  One  was  held  in  Houston 
on  the  13th,  in  which  the  most  prominent  men  iu  the 
State  participated.  A  series  of  resolutions  of  the  most 
loyal  character  were  drafted  and  unanimously  adopted 
by  the  meeting.  A  demand  is  to  be  made  on  Mexico 
for  cotton,  which  had  been  transported  tliither  after  it 
had  been  surrendered  to  the  government  in  Texas. 

The  Rebel  Leaders. — Among  the  late  applications  for 
pardon  received  by  President  Johnson,  are  those  of  Ex 
Governor  Vance,  of  N.  C,  and  John  A.  Gilmer,  of  the 
me  State,  Ex  United  States  Senator  Foote,  and  others. 
General  Moseby  having  been  paroled,  has  returned  to 
Culpepper  and  opened  a  law  office  there. 

Tornado  in  Wisconsin. — On  the  first  inst.,  a  terrible 
tornado  passed  over  the  village  of  La  Crosse,  prostrat- 
ing filty  dwellings,  killing  seventeen  persons  and  wound- 
ing about  one  hundred. 

The  Markets,  ,j-c. — The  following  were  the  quotations 
on  the  Ist  inst. — A^eiw  Vork. — American  gold,  140, 
Balance  in  the  Sub-Treasury,  $42,822,099.  Superfine 
State  flour,  §5  a  $5.40.  Shipping  Ohio,  $6.30  a  $6.G0. 
Baltimore,  fair  to  extra,  $6.65  a  $7.50.  Chicago  spring 
wheal,  SI. 25  a  $1.28  ;  red  western,  $1.35  ;  amber,  $1.42 
a  $1.44.  Western  oats,  73  a  75  cts.  Western  rye,  85  ; 
State,  95  cts.  Mixed  western  corn,  77  cts.  Middlings 
cotton,  43  a  44  cts.  Cuba  sugar,  lOj  a  12.}  cts.  Phila- 
delphia.— Superfine  flour,  $6  a  $6.25,  extra,  $7.25  a 
$8.50.  Red  wheat,  fair,  $1.70,  choice,  $1.80;  white, 
$2  to  $2.10.  Rye,  85  a  90  cU.  Yellow  corn,  95  cts. 
Oats,  70  a  73  eta. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  Jos.  Arrafleld,  Agent,  England,  pf  jj; 
Evans,  a  letter  of  credit  for  £28  16s.,  on  accout 
subscriptions  for  "The  Friend;"  from  Jehu  Faw 
Agt.  0.,  for  David  Brown,  $2,  to  No.  18,  vol.  39 
Jonathan  W.  Coffee,  $5,  to  No.  27,  vol.  38. 


WANTED. 

A  suitable  person  to  act  as  Matron  of  an  Asyluu 
coloured  orphans.    A  Friend,  or  one  educated 
Friend,  preferred.    Apply  to 

John  S.  Hilles,  27  Juniper  St., 
John  E.  Carter,  1313  Pine  St.; 
J.  E.  Rhoads,  424  Walnut  St. 


HAVERFORD  COLLEGE. 

The  Winter  Term  will  begin  on  Fourth-day,  131 
Ninth  month.  Applications  for  the  admission  of  stud 
should  be  made  to  Joseph  Potts,  Agent,  No.  109  N 
Tenth  street,  Philada.  They  must  In  all  cases  ht 
companied  by  a  certificate  of  character,  and  sti 
pursued,  to  be  signed  by  the  last  teacher. 

Copies  of  the  last  Annual  Report,  with  all  needfu 
formation,  may  be  obtained  at  the  office,  as  above,  ( 
the  College,  West  Haverford,  Delaware  Co.,  Pa. ;  o 
application  to' Charles  Yarnall,  No.  124  South  Tw 
street ;  James  Whitall,  No.  408  Race  street;  or  The 
P.  Cope,  Walnut  street  wharf. 

Philada.,  6tb  mo.,  1865. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 
near  prankpord,  (twenty-third  ward,  PHILADELP) 
Physician  andSuperintendent, — JoshdaH.  Worte 
ton,  M.  D. 

Application  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  ma 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  to  Charles  Ellis,  ( 
of  the  Board  of  Managers,  No.  637  Market  Street,  P! 
delphia,  or  to  any  other  Member  of  the  Board. 


Died,  on  the  15th  of  Fourth  month,  1865,  at  his 
dence  near  Pennsville,  Morgan  Co.,  Ohio,  Daniel 
HODSE,  aged  65  years,  a  member  of  Pennsville  Mot- 
and  Particular  Meeting.  This  dear  Friend  manift 
an  adherence  to  the  doctrines  and  testimonies  ol 
Society  as  set  forth  by  our  early  Friends  ;  and  boi^e 
liraony  against  the  innovations,  both  In  doctrine 
discipline,  which  have  of  late  been  made  upon  it; 
against  the  spirit  of  separation  so  calculated  to  lay  v( 
the  heritage,  manifesting  a  concern  that  all  migh 
preserved  in  the  precious  unity  of  the  gospel  of  our 
Redeemer.  He  was  faithful  in  the  attendance  of 
religious  meetings,  when  of  ability  to  do  so  ;  but 
frequemly  prevented  throughi  indisposition  of  b 
having  to  pass  a  life  of  much  affliction — particular!; 
latter  part  of  it — and  for  several  months  previous  ti 
dissolution  was  entirely  prevented  from  assembling 
his  friends,  yet  his  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  SO' 
was  manifested  by  his  frequent  inquiries  into  sub 
connected  with  it.  He  often  spoke  of  his  own  unwo 
ness  and  weakness,  yet  said  he  felt  a  well-groui 
hope  of  acceptance,  feeling  nothing  in  his  way; 
accepted  it  would  be  of  mercy,  unmerited  mercy, 
was  enabled  to  bear  his  afflictions  with  christlai 
tience  and  resignation.  He  quietly  passed  away; 
we  reverently  believe  through  adorable  mercy  was 
pared  to  join  the  just  of  all  generations  whose  t 
have  been  washed  and  made  white  In  the  blood  of 
Lamb. 

 ,  on  the  26lh  of  Fourth  month,  1865,  at  his 

dence  near  Barnesville,  Belmont  county,  Ohio,  Isi 
Wilson,  a  member  of  Stillwater  .Monthly  and  Partic 
Meeting,  in  the  fifty-eighth  year  of  his  age.  He  was 
of  whom  it  might  be  said,  "Not  slothful  in  busii 
fervent  in  spirit  serving  the  Lord  :  rejoicing  In  h' 
distributing  to  the  neces-'ity  of  saints:  given  to  be 
tality."  As  his  health  gave  way,  he  seemed  iucreasi 
concerned  to  set  his  house  in  order.    In  a  raemoran 
written  some  months  before  his  death,  he  rememb 
that  he  had  been  abundantly  blessed  both  tempoi 
and  spiritually,  craving  that  the  remaining  days  ol 
life  should  be  increasingly  devoted  to  a  preparatioi 
the  change  that  awaited  him.    He  imparted  much  lit- 
able  advice  to  his  family,  and  friends  who  visited  fO 
several  days  previous  to  his  dissolution;  and  after  arlJ- 
lation  became  very  difficult  he  expressed  a  comfort  1« 
hope  that  all  would  be  well,  being  thus  removed  Itn 
a  scene  of  conflict  and  suffering,  and  made,  as  we  hJ" 
bly  trust,  a  partaker  of  God's  salvation. 
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H\  Self-Help. 

'  (Continued  from  page  357.) 

Che  vindication  of  the  emancipated  Jonathan 

ong  naturally  led  Granville  Sharp  on  to  the 
3.  ||dy  of  the  general  subject  of  the  Slave-Trade, 
md  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Archbishop  of 

iterbury  imploring  his  Grace's  powerful  assis- 
|ce, — which  does  not  seem,  however,  to  have 
™;  n  then  responded  to.    In  the  mean  time  other 
(  PI  2S  occurred  of  the  kidnapping  of  negroes  in 
[idon,  and  their  shipment  to  the  West  Indies 
■H  sale.    Wherever  Sharp  could  lay  hold  of  any 
'''jh  case,  he  at  once  took  proceedings  to  rescue 
negro.    Thus  the  wife  of  one  Ilylas,  an  Afri- 

,  was  seized,  and  dispatched  to  Barbadoes;  on 
sd  ch  Sharp,  in  the  name  of  Hylas,  instituted  le- 
joifl  proceedings  against  the  aggressor,  obtained  a 
*  iict  wit.h  damages,  and  Hylas's  wife  ^as 

aght  back  to  England  free.    Sharp's  mind 

ame  fully  awakened  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
oil)  se  against?  which  he  was  contending  as  yet  sin- 
f  ((j[handed,  and  he  watched  anxiously  on  every  side 
';'";prevent  an  accumulation  of  the  evil. 
J'j,  Lnother  forcible  capture  of  a  negro,  attended 
Jfa  great  cruelty,  having  occurred  in  1770,  he 

Qediately  set  himself  on  the  track  of  the  ag- 
^Siii  isors.    An  African  named  Lewis,  was  seized 
dark  night  by  two  watermen  employed  by  the 

ion  who  claimed  the  negro  as  his  property, 
jUged  into  the  water,  hoisted  into  a  boat,  where 
ip  itvas  gagged,  and  his  limbs  were  tied;  and  then 
siiiip  ing  down  river,  they  put  him  on  board  a  ship 
ragnd  for  Jamaica,  where  he  was  to  be  sold  as  a 

e  upon  his  arrival  in  the  island.  The  cries  of 
j'^l  poor  negro  had,  however,  attracted  the  atten- 
i  of  some  neighbors, — the  house  adjoining  that 
biifi  which  the  man  had  been  torn  being  then 
I,  liJipied  by  Mrs.  Banks,  the  mother  of  the  after- 
'Nis  celebrated  Sir  Joseph  Banks, — and  on  the 
"'i  t  morning,  the  good  lady  proceeded  direct  to 
|j}  nville  Sharp,  now  known  as  the  negro's  friend, 

informed  him  of  the  outrage.    Sharp  imme- 
rrji  ely  got  a  warrant  to  bring  back  Thomas  Lewis, 
proceeded  to  Gravesend,  but  on  arrival  there. 
*t»  ship  had  sailed  for  the  Downs.    A  writ  of 
"''^  eas  corpus  was  obtained,  sent  down  to  Spit- 
■,ii4<i,  ajKd  before  the  ship  could  leave  the  shores 
itifUngknd,  the  writ  was  served.    The  slave  was 
iifOid  chained  to  the  mainmast  bathed  in  tears, 
'  (p  ing  mournful  looks  on  the  land  from  which  he 
'^ti  about  to  be  torn ;  he  was  immediately  libera- 
brought  back  to  London,  and  a  warrant  was 
h  ed  against  the  author  of  the  outrage.  The 
;H  aptitude  of  head,  heart,  and  hand,  displayed 


by  Granville  Sharp  in  this  transaction,  could 
scarcely  have  been  surpassed,  and  yet  he  accused 
himself  of  slowness.  The  case  was  tried  before 
Lord  Mansfield, — who.se  opinion,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, had  already  been  expressed  as  decided- 
ly opposed  to  that  entertained  by  GranvilleSharp. 
On  this  occasion,  Mr.  Dunning,  one  .of  the 
counsel  employed  on  behalf  of  the  negro,  holding 
up  Granville  Sharp's  tract  in  his  hand,  declared 
before  the  court,  that  he  was  prepared  to  main- 
tain "  that  no  man  can  be  legally  detained  as  a 
slave  in  this  country."  Lord  Mansfield,  however, 
avoided  bringing  the  question  to  an  issue,  or  offer- 
ing any  opinion  on  the  'legal  question  as  to  the 
slave's  personal  liberty  or  otherwise,  but  discharg- 
ed the  negro  because  the  defendant  could  bring 
no  evidence  that  Lewis  was  even  nominally  his 
property. 

The  question  of  personal  liberty  of  the  negro  in 
England  was  therefore  still  undecided  ;  but  in  the 
mean  time  Granville  Sharp  continued  steaiiy  in 
his  benevolent  course,  and  by  his  indefatigable 
exertions  and  promptitude  of  action,  many  more 
were  added  to  the  list  of  the  rescued.  At  length 
the  important  case  of  James  Somerset  occurred ; 
a  case  which  is  said  to  have  been  selected,  at  the 
mutual  desire  of  Lord  Mansfield  and  Granville 
Sharp,  in  order  to  bring  the  great  question  invol 
ved  to  a  clear  legal  issue.  Somerset  had  been 
brought  to  England  by  his  master,  and  left  there 
Afterwards  his  master  sought  to  apprehend  him 
and  send  him  off  to  Jamaica,  for  sale.  Granville 
Sharp,  as  usual,  at  once  took  the  negro's  case  in 
hand,  and  employed  counsel  to  defend  him 
Lord  Mansfield  intimated  that  the  case  was  of  such 
general  concern,  that  he  should  take  the  opinion 
of  all  the  judges  upon  it.  Granville  Sharp  now 
felt  that  he  would  have  to  contend  with  all  the 
force  that  could  be  brought  against  him,  but  his 
resolution  was  in  no  wise  shaken.  Fortunately 
for  him,  in  this  severe  struggle,  his  exertions  had 
already  begun  to  tell;  increasing  interest  was 
taken  in  the  question,  and  many  eminent  legal 
gentlemen  openly  declared  themselves  to  be  upon 
his  side. 

The  cause  of  personal  liberty,  now  at  stake, 
was  fairly  tried  before  Lord  Mansfield,  assisted  by 
the  three  justices, — and  tried  on  the  broad  prin- 
ciple of  the  essential  and  constitutional  right  of 
every  man  in  England  to  the  liberty  of  his  person, 
unless  forfeited  by  the  law.  It  is  unnecessary 
here  to  enter  into  any  account  of  this  great  trial ;. 
the  arguments  extended  to  a  great  length,  the 
cause  being  carried  over  to  another  term, — when 
it  was  adjourned  and  readjourned, — but  at  length 
judgment  was  given  by  Lord  Mansfield,  in  whose 
powerful  mind  so  gradual  a  change  had  been 
worked  by  the  arguments  of  counsel,  based  main- 
ly on  Granville  Sharp's  tract,  that  he  now  declared 
the  court  to  be  so  clearly  of  one  opinion,  that  there 
was  no  necessity  for  referring  the  case  to  the 
twelve  judges.  He  then  declared  that  the  claim 
of  slavery  never  can  be  supported ;  that  the  power 
claimed  never  was  in  use  in  England,  nor  ac- 
knowledged by  the  law  ;  therefore  the  man  James 
Somerset  must  be  discharged.  By  securing  this 
judgment  Granville  SJh^rp  effectually  abolished 


the  slave-trade,  until  then  carried  on  openly  ia 
the  streets  of  Liverpool  and  London.  But  he  also 
firmly  established  the  glorious  axiom,  that  as  soon 
as  any  slave  sets  his  foot  on  English  ground,  that 
moment  he  becomes  free  ;  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  this  great  decision  of  Lord  Mansfield 
was  mainly  owing  to  Granville  Sharp's  firm,  reso- 
lute, and  intrepid  prosecution  of  the  cause  from 
the  beginning;  to  the  end. 

It  is  unnecessary  further  to  follow  the  career  of 
Granville  Sharp.    He  continued  to  labor  indefati- 
gably  in  all  good  works  ;  he  was  instrumental  in 
founding  the  colony  of  Sierra  Leone  as  an  asylum 
for  rescued  negroes ;  he  labored  to  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  the  native  Indians  in  the  American 
colonies.    Inspired  by  his  love  of  the  English 
character  and  constitution,  he  agitated  the  en- 
largement and  extension  of  the  political  rights  of 
the  English  people ;  and  he  endeavored  to  effect  the 
abolition  of  the  impressment  of  seamen.    In  this 
latter  enterprise  he  encountered  the  vehement  op- 
position of  the  great  literary  elephant  of  the  day, 
Dr.  Johnson,  who  trampled  under  foot  the  argu- 
ments of  the  humble  clerk  of  the  ordnance,  whilst 
strongly  upholding  the  right  and  the  propriety  of 
impressment.    Though  Sharp  could  not  readily 
answer  to  the  doctor's  big  bow-wow,  he  felt  that 
justice  and  truth  were  on  his  side.  "Impor- 
tant self-sufficiencj,  and  the  §ound  of  big  words, 
said  Sharp,  "  cannot  alter  the  nature  of  things. 
I  am  far  from  being  ready  at  giving  an  immediate 
answer  to  subtle  arguments,  so  that  I  may  seem 
easily  baffled ;  indeed,  even  when  J  am  by  no 
means  convinced  that  they  have  the  least  weight." 
But  Granville  held  that  the  British  seamen,  as  well 
as  the  African  negro,  was  entitled  to  the  protection 
of  the  law ;  and  that  the  fact  of  his  choosing  a 
seafaring  life  did  not  in  any  way  cancel  his  rights 
and  privileges  as  an  Englishman, — first  amongst 
which  he  ranked  personal  freedom.  Granville 
Sharp  also  labored,  ineffectually,  to  restore  amity 
between  England  and  her  colonists  in  America; 
and  when  the  fratricidal  war  of  the  American 
Revolution  was  entered  on,  his  sense  of  integrity 
was  so  scrupulous  that,  resolving  not  in  any  way 
to  be  concerned  in  so  unnatural  a  business,  he 
resigned  his  situation  at  the  ordnance  office. 
Writing  to  M.  Boddington,  the  secretary  of  the 
department,  he  said,  "  I  cannot  return  to  my 
ordnance  duty  whilst  a  bloody  war  is  carried  on, 
unjustly,  as  1  conceive,  against  my  fellow-sub- 
jects; and  yet,  to  resign  my  place  would  be  lo 
give  up  a  calling  which  by  my  close  attendance  to 
it  for  near  eighteen  years,  and  by  my  neglect  of 
every  other  means  of  subsistence,  during  so  long 
a  period,  ia  now  become  my  only  profession  and 
livelihood."    Nevertheless,   he  did  so.  Many 
characterized  this  conduct  as  Quixotic ;  but  in 
him  it  was  the  result  of  strong  virtuous  principle. 

Among  Sharp's  subsequent  labors  were  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  America, 
the  founding  of  the  Bible  Society,  the  Protestant 
Union,  and  others,  with  a  similar  object;  but  to 
the  last  he  held  to  the  great  object  of  his  life, — 
the  abolition  of  slavery.  To  carry  on  this  work, 
and  organize  the  efforts  of  the  growing  friends  of 
this  cause,  the  Society  for  the  Abolitioo  of  Slayerj 
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was  founded,  and  new  men,  inspired  by  Sharp's 
example  and  zeal,  sprano-  forward  to  help  him. 
ilis  energy  became  theirs,  and  the  self-sacrificinp; 
zeal  in  which  he  had  so  long  labored  single-handed 
became  at  length  transfused  into  the  nation  itself. 
His  mantle  fell  upon  Clarkson,  upon  Wilberforce, 
upon  Brougham,  and  upou  Buxton,  who  labored 
as  he  had  done,  with  like  energy  and  steadfastness 
of  purpose,  until  at  length  slavery  was  abolished 
throughout  the  British  dominions.  But?  though 
the  names  last  mentioned  maybe  more  frequently 
identified  with  the  triumph  of  this  great  cause, 
the  chief  merit  unquestionably  belongs  to  Gran- 
ville Sharp.  He  was  encouraged  by  none  of  the 
world's  huzzas  when  he  entered  upon  his  work. 
He  stood  alone,  opposed  to  the  opinion  of  the 
ablest  lawyers,  and  the  most  rooted  prejudices  of 
the  times  J  and  alone  he  fought  out,  by  his  single 
exertions,  and  at  his  individual  expense,  the  most 
memorable  battle  for  the  constitution  of  this  coun- 
try and  the  liberties  of  British  subjects,  of  which 
modern  times  afford  a  record.  What  followed 
was  mainly  the  consequence  of  his  indefatigable 
constancy.  He  lighted  the  torch  which  kindled 
other  minds,  and  it  was  handed  on  until  the 
illumination  became  complete. 

(To  be  continued.) 

For  "The  Friend." 

Thomas  Thompson. 
One  of  the  many  devoted  labourers  in  the  min- 
istry of  the  gospel,  soon  after  the  rise  of  our 
religious   Society,  was  Thomas  Thompson,  of 
Skipson,  England.  He  was  convinced  of  the  Truth 
in  the  year  1652,  and  was  soon  after  called  to  de- 
clare it  publicly  and  preach  repentance  to  the 
people.    He  laboured  diligently  in  the  work  of 
the  ministry,  travelling  in  Truth's  service  several 
times  through  Scotland  and  in  many  parts  of  Eng- 
land.   He  was  preserved  in  faithfulness  to  the 
end  of  bis  days,  not  turning  his  back  from  suffer- 
ings, but  patiently  enduring  reproach  for  Christ's 
Bake,  and  spoiling  of  goods,  with  many  years  im- 
prisonment. The  Lord,  whom  he  had  endeavour- 
ed to  serve,  was  with  him  in  his  declining  years; 
and  when  his  last  illness  commenced,  in  the  Sixth 
month,  1704,  his  heart  continued  to  be  filled  with 
Divine  love,  and  he  was  enabled,  though  in  great 
weakness,  to  go  to  several  meetings,  in  which  the 
Lord's  power  livingly  attended  him.   The  follow- 
ing instructive  and  encouraging  account  of  his 
last  days,  is  taken  from  the  short  notice  of  this 
worthy  man  in  the  first  vol.  of  Friends'  Library  : 
"On  the  10th  day  of  the  Seventh,  month, 
several  Friends  visited  him  in  his  cliamber,  he 
being  then  very  weak,  to  whom  he  declared  the 
loving  kindness  of  God,  and  of  his  tender  deal- 
ings with  his  soul,  from  liis  youth  to  that  day; 
and  that  he  felt  the  Lord  who  had  been  the  guide 
of  his  youth,  to  be  the  .staff  of  his  old  age ;  exhort- 
ing Friends  to  faithfulness  and  confidence  in  God, 
and  that  they  should  depend  upon  his  power  and 
providence  for  ever.    On  the  13th  day  of  the 
month,  several  Friends  being  with  him,  he  said 
that  ho  was  content  to  livo,  or  die,  as  the  Lord 
pleased,  in  whom  he  had  peace;  and  that  he  was 
in  no  doubt  concerning  his  salvation,  but  was 
satisfied  for  ever,  and  could  say  with  Job,  the 
Lord  had  granted  him  life  and  favour  and  his 
visitations  still  preserved  his  spirit.    The  next 
day  being  the  14th,  and  the  day  of  his  departure 
out  of  this  world,  he  spake  little  in  the  forenoon, 
being  under  much  bodily  weakness  and  pain  at 
times ;  but  about  the  second  or  third  hour  in  tlie 
afternoon,  in  a  heavenly  manner,  he  said,  'The 
liord  is  my  portion,  and  the  lot  of  mine  inherit- 
ance for  ever,  I  am  not  dismayed ;'  and  after  a 
little  time,  '  I  hare  peace  with  God and  again, 


'  Since  the  day  that  the  word  of  the  Lord  came 
unto  me,  saying,  as  thou  art  converted,  strengthen 
thy  brethren,  and  if  thou  lovest  me,  feed  my 
lauibs ;  I  have  spared  no  pains,  either  in  body  or 
spirit,  neither  am  I  conscious  to  myself  of  having 
omitted  any  opportunity  of  being  serviceable  to 
Truth  and  Friends,  but  have  gone]  through  what 
was  before  me  with  willingness ;  and  now  I  feel 
the  love  of  God,  and  the  returns  of  peace  in  my 
bosom  ;'  which  words  were  spoken  in  so  living  a 
sense  of  God's  heavenly  power,  that  it  wonder- 
fully broke  and  tendered  Friends  present. 

"  Another  time  he  said^  '  The  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
has  shed  his  precious  blood  for  us,  and  laid  down 
his  life,  and  became  sin  for  us,  that  we  might  be 
made  the  righteous  of  God  in  him.  O  this  is  love 
indeed!'  Again,  'My  heart  is  filled  with  the 
love  of  God.  Oh  the  excellency  !  oh  the  glory  ! 
oh  how  glorious  and  excellent  is  the  appearance 
of  God  !  the  rays  of  his  glory  fill  his  tabernacle  : 
0  praises,  praises,  high  praises  and  hallelujah  to 
the  King  of  Sion  who  reigns  gloriously  this  day.' 
To  a  neighbour  that  came  in  to  see  him  he  said, 
'  We  must  put  off  these  mortal  bodies  ;  but  for 
them  that  fear  the  Lord  there  is  an  immortal  one 
prepared.'  He  continued  very  cheerful  and  sen- 
sible to  the  last,  and  spoke  very  cheerfully  to 
several  neighbours  who  came  to  see  him.  About 
three  quarters  of  an  hour  before  his  death,  he 
spoke  to  one  that  had  been  under  convincement 
several  years,  but  had  not  been  faithful,  exhort- 
ing him  to  repent  and  be  faithful  to  what  God 
had  manifested  to  him,  that  so  he  might  find 
mercy ;  telling  him  he  would  find  it  a  terrible 
thing  to  appear  before  an  angry  God ;  and  to  re- 
member the  words  of  a  dying  man,  and  so  bid  him 
farewell.  Another  time  he  said  to  Friends,  '  Ye 
are  my  witnesses,  that  I  have  not  withheld  from 
you  the  counsel  and  will  of  God,  but  have  labour- 
ed to  provoke  you  to  faithfulness  and  diligence  in 
his  service,  that  so  ye  might  receive  a  crown  of 
glory  at  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  which  is  laid  up 
in  store  for  all  the  righteous,  and  my  conscience 
is  clear  in  God's  sight.' 

"  Being  filled  with  the  power  and  love  of  God, 
he  often  praised  his  holy  and  glorious  name,  and 
thus  supported  he  peacefully  and  calmly  departed 
this  life  on  the  14th  of  the  Seventh  mouth,  1704. 
He  was  in  the  seventy-third  yeat  of  his  age,  and 
had  been  a  labourer  in  the  Gospel  about  fifty 
years." 


An  Interesting  Leaf  of  History. 

HOW  THE  EMANCIPATION  PROCLAMATION  WAS  WRITTEN. 

The  New  York  Independent  oftOtains  an  inte- 
resting article  from  F.  B.  Carpenter,  giving  the 
history  of  how  the  emancipation  proclamation  was 
written.  A.  Lincoln  gave  the^istory  to  F.  B. 
C,  and  the  latter  quotes  ,A.  Lincoln's  words  as 
follows : 

"  It  had  got  to  be,"  said  he,  « mid-summer, 
1862.  Tilings  had  gone  on  from  bad  to  worse, 
until  I  felt  that  wc  had  reached  the  end  of  our 
rope  on  the  plan  of  operations  we  had  been  pursu- 
ing ;  that  we  had  about  played  our  last  card,  and 
must  change  our  tactics  or  lose  the  game  !  1  now 
determined  on  the  adoption  of  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation  ;  and,  without  consultation  with,  or 
the  knowledge  of,  the  cabinet,  I  prepared  the 
original  dratt  of  the  proclamation,  and,  after 
much  anxious  thought,  called  a  cabinet  meeting 
upou  the  subject.  This  was  the  last  of  July,  or 
the  first  part  of  the  month  of  August,  1862." 
(The  exact  date  he  did  not  remember.)  "  This 
cabinet  meeting  took  place,  I  think,  upon  a  Sa- 
turday. All  were  present  excepting  Mr.  Blair, 
the  Postmaster  General,  who  was  absent  at  the 


opening  of  the  discussion,  but  came  in  sub; 
quently.  I  said  to  the  cabinet  that  I  was  resolv 
upon  this  step,  and  had  not  called  them  togetl 
to  ask  their  advice,  but  to  lay  the  subject-mat 
of  a  proclamation  before  them,  suggestions  as 
which  would  be  in  order,  after  they  had  heard 
read.  Mr.  Lovejoy,"  said  he,  "was  in  error  wt 
he  informed  you  that  it  excited  no  comment,  i 
cept  on  the  part  of  Secretary  Seward.  Varit 
suggestions  were  offered.  Secretary  Chase  wisl 
the  language  stronger  in  reference  to  the  armi 
of  the  blacks.    Mr.  Blair,  after  he  came  in, 
precated  the  policy,  on  the  ground  that  it  wo 
cost  the  administration  the  fall  elections.  Nothi 
however, , was  offered  that  I  had  not  already  fi 
anticipated  and  settled  in  my  own  mind,  uii 
Secretary  Seward  spoke.    Said  he  :  '  Mr.  Pr 
dent,  I  approve  of  the  proclamation,  but  I  qi 
tion  the  expediency  of  its  issue  at  this  juncti 
The  depression  of  the  public  mind,  consequ 
upon  our  repeated  reverses,  is  so  great  that  I  i 
the  effect  of  so  important  a  step.    It  may 
viewed  as  the  last  measure  of  an  exhausted  govt 
ment — a  cry  for  help  ;  the  Government  stretchi 
forth  its  hands  to  Ethiopia,  instead  of  Ethic 
stretching  forth  her  hands  to  the  Governme 
"  His  idea,"  said  the  President,  "  was  tha 
would  be  considered  our  last  shriek  on  the 
treat."  (This  was  his  precise  expression.)  "No 
continued  Mr.  Seward,  "while  I  approve  the  n 
sure,  I  suggest,  sir,  that  you  postpone  its  isE 
until  you  can  give  it  to  the  country  supported 
military  success,  instead  of  issuing  it,  as  wouU 
the  case  now,  upon  the  greatest  disasters  of 
war  !"    Said  Mr.  Lincoln  :  "  The  wisdom  of 
view  of  the  Secretary  of  State  struck  me  with  \ 
great  force.    It  was  an  aspect  of  the  case  that 
all  my  thought  upon  the  subject,  I  had  enti 
overlooked.    The  result  was,  that  I  put  the  d 
of  the  proclamation  aside,  as  you  do  your  sk« 
for  a  picture,  waiting  for  a  victory.    From  t 
to  time  I  added  or  changed  a  line,  touching  'A 
here  and  there,  waiting  the  progress  of  eve 
Well,  the  next  news  we  had  was  of  Pope's  dR 
ter,  at  Bull  Run.    Things  looked  darker  t 
ever.    Finally,  came  the  week  of  the  battl( 
Antietam.   I  determined  to  wait  no  longer, 
news  came,  I  think  on  Wednesday,  that  tha 
vantage  was  on  our  side.    I  was  then  stayin 
the  '  Soldiers'  Home,'  (three  miles  out  of  W 
ington.)    "  Here  I  finished  writing  the  sec 
draft  of  the  preliminary  proclamation  ;  camt 
on  Saturday  ;  called  the  cabinet  together  to  I 
it,  and  it  was  published  the  following  Monda; 

"  It  was  a  somewhat  remarkable  fact,"  he  : 
tinned,  "that  there  was  just  one  hundred  < 
between  the  dates  of  the  two  proclamations  isi 
upon  the  22d  of  September  and  the  1st  of  Jl 
ary.  I  had  not  made  the  calculation  at>d 
time." 

At  the  final  meeting  on  Saturday,  anothe 
teresting  incident  occurred  in  connection  ifc 
Secretary  Seward.  -The  President  had  wri* 
the  important  part  of  the  proclamation  in  t* 
words  : 

"  That  on  the  first  day  of  January,  in  the  ' 
of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  si 
three,  all  persons  held  as  slaves  within  any 
or  designated  part  of  a  State,  the  people  whd)' 
shall  then  be  in  rebellion  against  the  United  St;  >, 
shall  be  then,  thenceforward,  and  forever  fij 
and  the  executive  government  of  the  Vi'^ 
States  including  the  military  and  naval  auth(tj 
thereof,  will  recognize  the  freedom  of  such  f* 
sons,  and  will  do  no  act  or  acts  to  repress  i'l* 
persons,  or  any  of  them  in  any  efforts  they  'J 
make  for  their  actual  freedom."  "  Whe  I 
finished  reading  this  paragraph,"  resumed  ''i 
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it"  ncoln,  "  Mr.  Seward  stopped  me  and  said  :  '  I 
ink,  Mr.  President,  that  you  should  insert  after 
e  word  'recognize,'  in  that  sentence,  the  words 
nd  maintain.'    I  replied  that.  I  had  already 
Ily  considered  the  import  of  that  expression  in 
lis  connection,  but  I  had  not  introduced  it,  be- 
"fl  luse  it  was  not  my  way  to  promise  what  I  was 
|t  entirely  sure  that  I  could  perform,  and  I  was 
M  \t  prepared  to  say  that  [  thought  we  were  exactly 
'4le  to  '  maintain'  this. 

"But,"  said  he,  "Mr.  Seward  insisted  that  we 
ght  to  take  thi«  ground:  and  the  words  finally 
bnt  in  !" 

Mr.  Lincoln  then  proceeded  to  show  me  the 
rious  positions  occupied  by  himself  and  the  dif- 
11  rent  members  of  the  cabinet  on  the  occasion  of 
e  first  meeting.    "  As  nearly  as  I  can  remem- 
r,"  said  he,  "  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and 
e  Secretary  of  War  were  here  at  my  right  hand 
•the  others  were  grouped  at  the  left." 
Mr.  Chase  also  told  me  that  at  the  cabinet 
jeting,  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Antietam, 
d  just  prior  to  the  issue  of  the  September  pro- 
imation,  the  President  entered  upon  the  busi- 
ss  before  them  by  saying  that  "  the  time  for  the 
■  unciation  of  the  emancipation  policy  could  no 
til  iger  be  delayed.  Public  sentiment,"  he  thought, 
BTOuld  sustain  it,  many  of  his  warmest  friends 
S|d  supporters  demanded  it — and  he  had  promised 
God  he  would  do  it!"    The  last  part  of  this 

15  uttered  a  low  tone,  and  appeared  to  be 
iard  by  no  one  but  Secretary  Chase,  who  was 

near  him.  He  asked  the  President  if  he 
rrectly  understood  him.  Mr.  Lincoln  replied, 
[  made  a  solemn  vow  before  G-od  that,  if  General 

16  was  driven  back  from  Pennsylvania  I  would 
itiawn  the  result  by  the  declaration  of  freedom  to 

e  slaves  I" 


m 
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The  outward  law,  in  the  letter,  written  on  tables 
stone,  was  a  shadow  of  the  inward,  living,  pure, 
werful,  spiritual  law  of  love  and  life,  which 
)d  writes  in  the  heart  of  his  children,  which 
nstrains  them  to  obedience,  and  enables  them 
do  all  that  God  requires  of  them  with  ease  and 
light.  For  truly  the  yoke  of  his  law  is  easy, 
d  the  burden  of  his  commandments  is  light ;  so 
at  they  are  not  all  grievous  to  them  that  are 
der,  and  in  subjection  to,  his  Spirit.  When 
e  mind  is  gathered,  and  brought  from  under 
e  spirit  and  power  of  darkness,  into  his  Spirit 
d  power,  oh,  how  easy  is  it  to  believe,  to  love, 
obey,  &c.  Indeed  there  is  nothing  but  love, 
d  faith,  and  obedience,  and  life,  and  righteous- 
88,  and  holiness,  and  pure  power,  and  peace, 
d  joy  here.  "  For  the  old  things  are  passed 
ray,  and  all  things  are  become  new  in  Christ," 
them  that  are  in  the  new  creation  in  him.  So 
inaan,  the  Holy  Land,  represented  the  land  of 
'e,.or  country  of  life,  into  which  God  gathers, 
id  in  which  he  feeds  and  preserves  all  the  living, 
bom  he  gathers  out  of  the  territories  of  death 
darkness.  And  the  plenty  and  the  fulness 
the  land  of  Canaan,  and  the  sweet  rivers  there- 
,  signified  the  abundance  of  rich  things,  and 
,e  rivers  of  God's  pleasure,  whereof  his  redeemed 
les  drink,  a^  they  come  to  live  and  dwell  and 
alk  in  and  with  him. — Penington. 


to  leave  the  world  as  good,  or  better,  than  we 
found  it,  and  he  is  a  selfish  churl  who  basks  under 
the  shadow,  and  eats  the  fruit  of  trees  which  other 
hands  have  planted,  if  he  will  not  also  plant  trees 
which  shall  yield  fruit  to  coming  generations. 


id 


Economy. — When  a  Spaniard  eats  a  peach  or 
lar  by  the  roadside,  wherever  he  is,  ho  digs  a 
ole  in  the  ground  with  his  foot,  and  covers  the 
sed.  Consequently,  all  over  Spain,  by  the  road- 
I  des  and  elsewhere,  fruit  in  great  abundance 
I  jmpts  the  taste  and  is  ever  free.  Let  this  prac- 
ce  be  imitated  in  our  country,  and  the  weary 
anderer  will  be  blest,  and  bless  the  hand  that 
linistered  to  his  comfort  and  joy.    We  are  bound 


For  "Tlie  Friend." 

Review  of  the  Weather  for  Sixth  month,  1865. 

Twelve  days  of  the  past  month  were  clear,  eight 
were  cloudy  without  storms,  and  some  rain  fell 
during  some  part  of  nine  days,  and  on  one  day 
(the  26th)  it  rained  nearly  all  day.  There  were 
three  thunder  storms  during  the  month.  From 
the  18th  to  the  end  of  the  month,  the  prevailing 
winds  were  from  the  west  and  south-west.  The 
highest  temperature  during  the  month  was  87°, 
at  noon  on  the  30th;  the  lowest  was  63°  on  the 
morning  of  the  7th  ;  the  mean  temperature  was 
73||.    The  amount  of  rain  5.64  inches. 

J. 

Middletown,  Delaware  Co.,  Pa., 
Seventh  month  3d,  1865. 
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Table  showing  the  comparative  temperature  an'd  amount  of 
rain  in  the  Sixth  months,  1864  and  1865. 

1864. 

Highest  temperature  in  the  Sixth 

month,       .       .  .92° 
Lowest,       do.        do.       do.  56° 
Mean,        do.        do.  do. 
Amount  of  rain  in  inches  in  the 

Sixth  month,      .       .       .  2-92  5-64 
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1865. 

87° 
63° 
795  80 


The  True  Worship  of  God. 
The  worship  acceptable  to  him  is,  "  To  do  justly, 
love  mercy,  and  walk  humbly  with  God."  He 
that  searcheth  the  heart,  and  tries  the  reins  of 
men,  and  sets  his  sins  in  order  before  him,  who  is 
the  God  of  the  spirits  of  all  flesh,  looks  not  to  the 
external  fabric,  but  to  the  internal  frame  of  the 
soul,  and  inclination  of  the  heart.  Nor  is  it  to  be 
soberly  thought,  that  he,  who  is  clothed  with 
divine  honor  and  majesty,  who  covers  himself  with 
light,  as  with  a  garment,  who  stretches  out  the 
heavens  like  a  curtain,  who  layeth  the  beams  of 
his  chambers  in  the  deep,  who  maketh  the  clouds 
his  chariots,  and  who  walks  upon  the  wings  of  the 
wind,  who  maketh  his  angels  spirits,  and  his  min- 
isters a  flaming  fire,  who  laid  the  foundations  of 
the  earth,  that  it  should  not  be  moved  for  ever," 
can  be  adequately  worshipped  by  those  human  in- 
ventions, the  refuge  of  an  apostate  people,  from 
the  primitive  power  of  religion,  and  spirituality 
of  christian  worship. 


Christ  drew  ofi"  his  disciples  from  the  glory  and 
worship  of  the  outward  temple,  and  instituted  a 
more  inward  and  spiritual  worship,  in  which  he 
instructed  his  followers.  "  Ye  shall  neither  ia 
this  mountain,  nor  yet  at  Jerusalem"  says  Christ 
to  the  Samaritan  woman,  "  worship  the  Father. 
God  is  a  spirit,  and  they  that  worship  him,  must 
worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth."  As  if  he 
had  said:  for  the  sake  of  the  weakness  of  the 
people,  God  condescended,  in  old  time,  to  limit 
himself  to  an  outward  time,  place,  temple,  and 
service,  in  and  by  which  he  would  be  worshipped; 
but  this  was  during  men's  ignorance  of  his  Omni- 
presence ;  they  considered  not  what  God  is,  nor 
whom  he  is.  I  am  come  to  reveal  him  to  as  many 
as  receive  me.  God  is  a  spirit,  and  he  will  be 
worshipped  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  People  must 
be  acquainted  with  him  as  a  spirit,  consider  him, 
and  worship  him  as  such.  It  is  not  that  bodily 
worship,  nor  these  ceremonious  services  in  use 
among  you  now,  that  will  serve  or  give  acceptance 
with  this  God  who  is  a  spirit.  You  must  obey  his 
spirit  that  strives  with  you  to  gather  you  out  of 
the  evil  of  the  world;  that  by  bowing  to  his  in- 
structions and  commands  in  your  own  souls,  you 
may  know  what  it  is  to  worship  him  as  a  spirit. 
Then  you  will  understand  that  it  is  not  given  to 
this  mountain  nor  to  Jerusalem,  but  doing  the 
will  of  God,  and  keeping  his  commandments. 
Commune  with  thine  own  heart  and  sin  not ;  take 
up  the  cross,  meditate  in  his  holy  law,  and  follow 
the  example  of  him  whom  the  Father  hath  sent. 

****** 

Paul,  that  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  twice 
expressly  refers  the  word  temple  to  man  :  once  in 
his  first  Epistle  to  the  Church  at  Corinth  :  "  Know 
ye  not  th^t  you  are  the  temples  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
which  is  in  you,  which  ye  have  of  God  &c., 
and  not  the  building  of  man's  hand  and  art. 
Again  he  tells  the  same  people,  in  his  second 
epistle,  "  For  ye  are  the  temple  of  the  living  God, 
as  God  hath  said ;"  and  then  cites  God's  words 
by  the  prophet,  "  I  will  dwell  in  them,  and  walk 
in  them  ;  and  I  will  be  their  God,  and  they  shall 
be  my  people."    This  is  the  evangelical  temple, 
the  christian  church,  whose  ornaments  are  not  the 
embroideries  and  furniture  of  worldly  art  and 
wealth,  but  the  graces  of  the  spirit ;  meekness, 
love,  faith,  patience,  self-denial,  and  charity. 
Here  it  is  that  the  eternal  Wisdom,  who  was  with 
God  from  everlasting,  before  the  hills  were  brought 
forth,  or  the  mountains  laid,  chooses  to  dwell,  re- 
joicing (says  Wisdom)  in  the  habitable  part  of 
his  earth,  and  my  delights  are  with  the  sons  of 
men ;  not  in  houses  built  of  wood  and  stone.  This 
living  house  is  more  glorious  than  Solomon's  dead 
house ;  of  which  his  was  but  a  figure,  as  he,  the 
builder,  was  of  Christ,  who  builds  us  up  an  holy 
temple  to  God.  It  was  promieed  of  old  that  "the 
glory  of  the  latter  house  should  transcend  the 
glory  of  the  former ;"  which  may  be  applied  to 
this.    Not  that  our  outward  temple  or  house 
should  excel  another  in  outward  lustre,  but  the 
divine  glory,  the  beauty  of  holiness  in  the  gospel- 
house  or  church,  made  up  of  renewed  believers, 
should  exceed  the  outward  glory  of  Solomon's 
temple,  which,  in  comparison  of  the  latter  days, 
was  but  flesh  to  spirit,  fading  resemblances  to  the 
eternal  substance.    *    *    *    Q  I  that  such  aa 
call  themselves  christians,  knew  but  a  real  sanc- 
tity in  themselves,  by  the  washing  of  God's  re- 
generating grace,  instead  of  that  imaginary  sanc- 
tity ascribed  to  places ;  then  they  would  know, 
what  the  church  is,  and  where  in  these  evangeli- 
cal days,  is  the  place  of  God's  appearance.  This 
made  the  prophet  David  say,  "  The  King's  daugh- 
ter is  all  glorious  within,  her  clothing  is  of  wrought, 
gold." — Fenn's  no  Cross  no  Crown. 
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Selected  fo  r  "  The  Friend." 
GOING  HOME. 
"  But  I  woold  not  have  you  to  be  ignorant,  brethren, 
concerning  them  whicli  are  asleep,  that  ye  sorrow  not, 
even  as  othersjjwliicli  have  no  hope."  1  Thess.  4,  13. 
Our  beloved  have  departed 
While  we  tarry  broken-hearted 
In  the  dreary,  empty  house ; 
They  have  ended  life's  brief  story, 
They  have  reached  the  home  of  glory, 
Over  death  victorious! 

Hush  that  sobbing,  weep  more  lightly, 
On  we  travel,  daily,  nightly. 

To  the  rest  that  they  have  found. 
Are  we  not  upon  the  river. 
Sailing  fast,  to  meet  forever. 

On  more  holy,  happy  ground? 

Whilst  with  bitter  tears  we're  mourning, 
Thought  to  buried  loves  returning. 

Time  is  hasting  us  aloug. 
Downward  to  the  grave's  dark  dwelling. 
Upward  to  the  fountain  welling 

With  eternal  life  and  song  I 

See  ye  not  the  breezes  hieing 
Clouds  along  in  hurry  flying? 

But  we  haste  more  swiftly  on. 
Ever  changing  our  position. 
Ever  tossed  in  strange  transition — 

Here  to-day,  to-morrow  gone  I 

Every  hour  that  passes  o'er  us. 
Speaks  of  comfort  yet  before  ua, 

Of  our  journeys  rapid  rate  ; 
And  like  passing  vesper-bells. 
The  clock  of  time  its  chiming  tells, 

At  eternity's  broad  gate. 

On  we  haste,  to  home  invited, 
There  with  friends  to  be  united 

In  a  surer  bond  than  here, 
Meeting  soon,  and  met  forever! 
Glorious  hope  !  forsake  us  never, 

For  thy  glimmering  light  is  dear. 

Ah  I  the  way  is  shining  clearer 

As  we  journey  ever  nearer  ' 

To  the  everlasting  home. 
Friends,  who  there  await  our  landing, 
Comrades,  round  the  throne  now  standing, 

We  salute  you,  and  we  cornel 

 Lanffe. 

Remarkable  Discharge  of  Electricity. — A  cor- 
respondent of  the  New  Haven  Register  describes 
a  remarkable  discharge  of  the  electric  fluid  which 
took  place  at  West  Point  Military  Academy  on 
the  17th  of  May.  While  the  corps  of  cadets  was  at 
battalion  drill,  a  dense  black  cloud  overspread  the 
Point,  when  suddenly  there  was  a  very  vivid 
flash  and  loud  report  at  the  same  time,  the  report 
resembling  that  of  a  shell  exploded,  having  none 
of  that  rumbling  peculiar  to  distant  thunder,  and 
without  a  drop  of  rain.  The  corps  had  just  coun- 
termarched in  column,  and  the  battalion  was  at 
support  arms — the  gun  resting  by  the  hammer  on 
the  left  arm,  the  muzzle  pointing  above  the  body. 
Immediately  the  guns  were  seen  flying  out  of  the 
men's  hands.  Quite  a  number  of  men  were  stun- 
ned 80  that  they  went  reeling  round  for  some  min- 
utes, and  one  man  was  knocked  senseless.  They 
took  him  on  the  plain,  poured  water  on  him,  rub- 
bed him,  &c.,  and  he  came  to  in  about  fifteen 
minutes,  when  they  took  him  to  the  hospital. 
Colonel  Black  wasalso  struck,  knocking  his  horse 
down  on  his  knees.  The  discharge  seems  to  have 
difTused  itself  over  the  whole  corps,  as  almost 
etery  one  in  the  battalion  felt  it  more  or  less,  and 
in  every  company  a  dozen  or  more  guns  were 
knocked  out  of  the  hands  of  the  owners. 


He  that  will  keep  close  to  God,  and  not  be  with- 
drawn from  bim,  must  watch  to  his  Spirit,  and 
know  the  leadings  of  it,  ho  will  not  follow  the 
Lamb  whithcrBoever  he  goeth. — /.  Penington. 


For  "  The  Friend.' ' 

The  Petrolenin  Business. 
As  many  of  the  readers  of  "  The  Friend"  are 
directly  interested  in  Petroleum,  it  Was  thought 
that  a  few  remarks  upon  the  producing,  buying 
and  selling,  and  refining  of  this  great  mineral 
staple,  and  upon  the  joint  stock  companies  which 
have  been  organized  to  prosecute  the  search  for 
oil,  might  be  interesting ;  and  by  laying  open  to 
their  view  some  of  the  facts  not  fully  understood 
by  the  public,  some  might  be  induced  to  look  be- 
fore they  leap  into  the  excitement  of  the  specula- 
tive mania  in  relation  to  this  article,  which  has 
pervaded  nearly  all  classes  of  society,  especially 
in  our  city. 

Venango*  county,  in  Pennsylvania,  comprises 
the  greatest  oil  producing  country  in  the  world. 
Many  years  ago  the  Indians  gathered  from  the 
surface  of  Oil  Creek,  what  was  known  as  Seneca 
Oil — used  in  medicine  as  an  ingredient  in  many 
of  the  patent  liniments  and  embrocations — gain- 
ing great  renown  for  its  curative  properties  in 
cases  of  rheumatism,  sprains,  &c.  Oil  Creek  takes 
its  rise  in  Oil  Lake,  about  the  centre  of  Crawford 
county.  Pa.,  and  flows  nearly  due  south  for  thirty- 
five  miles,  to  its  confluence  with  the  Allegheny 
River.  Following  it  from  its  source  for  eighteen 
miles,  we  come  to  Titusville, — six  years  ago,  a 
quiet  country  village  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  in- 
habitants. It  is  now  ah  active,  busy  place,  des- 
cribed by  a  facetious  "correspondent"  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms :  "  This  town  now  consists  of  eightfeen 
inches  of  mud,  three  miles  of  board  sidewalk,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  derricks,  one  hundred  oil  tanks, 
two  banks,  three  churches,  some  seven  or  eight 
hundred  houses  and  five  to  six  thousand  inhabi- 
tants." The  "  Oil  Creek  railroad"  passes  through 
it,  running  from  Corry  (its  junction  with  the 
Atlantic  and  Great  Western,  and  the  Philadelphia 
and  Erie  railroads)  to  Shaff'er  farm,  its  present 
terminus,  eight  miles  below  Titusville.  This 
railroad  is  the  only  outlet  for  freight  and  passen- 
gers from  the  upper  portion  of  the  oil  region. 
A  branch  of  the  A.  and  G.  W.  railroad  is  com- 
pleted from  Meadville,  in  Crawford  county,  to 
Oil  City — -whence,  however,  it  takes  almost  no 
freight — the  Allegheny  river  affording  the  best 
and  cheapest  means  of  exit  for  the  oil,  except 
during  a  few  months  in  mid-winter  and  mid- 
summer. 

The  lumber  firm  of  Brewer,  Watson  &  Co.,  of 
Titusville,  had  since  1853,  been  in  the  habit  of 
collecting  the  oil  which  floated  in  abundance  on 
the  surface  of  the  creek,  for  use  in  the  lamps  at 
their  mills,  and  for  lubricating  purposes.  Nearly 
all  of  this  came  from  an  oil  spring  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  Titusville.  It  was  not 
until  early  in  the  year  1859  that  the  first  well 
was  sunk  by  Col.  E.  L.  Drake,  of  Connecticut, 
who  had  united  with  him  several  friends,  for  the 
purpose  of  procuring  oil.  His  attention  was  drawn 
to  Petroleum,  as  a  probable  source  of  an  illumina- 
ting oil  which  would  replace  kerosene,  to  which 
the  public  was  beginning  to  look  as  a  source  of 
light, — cheap,  excellent,  and  economical.  This 
had  been  procured  solely  by  the  distillation  of 
cannel  coal,  and  bituminous  shales,  and  was  sell- 
ing at  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  dollars  per  gal- 
lon, meeting  with  great  favor  wherev.er  introduced. 
After  surmounting  many  difficulties  in  his  new 
enterprise — having  to  go  fifty  miles  to  a  machinist 
for  every  repair  to  his  tools — he  was  rewarded, 
8th  mo.  29,  1859,  by  striking  a  vein  of  oil  at  a 
depth  of  sixty-nine  and  a  half  feet,  from  which 
he  pumped  at  the  rate  of  thirty-five  to  forty  barrels 
per  day.  This  was  the  first  well  sunk  in  modern 
titues  for  Petroleum,  but  even  this,  was  not  a  new 
thing,  for  near  the  "  Drake  well"  are  many  re- 


mains of  shallow  wells  sunk  by  the  Indians  ye 
ago.  As  soon  as  Col.  Drake's  success  beca 
known,  the  desire  to  share  his  good  fortune  p 
duced  the  wildest  excitement.  The  whole  bottt 
land  along  Oil  Creek  was  quickly  leased  or  boug 
and  derricks  sprang  up  on  every  side. 

As  yet  there  was  no  considerable  market 
petroleum,  and  some  enterprising  men  bega;n 
take  pains  to  introduce  it  to  commerce.    S.  . 
Kier,  of  Pittsburg,  is  said  to  be  the  first  man  w 
refined  oil,  so  as  to  make  it  available  for  gene 
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use  as  an  illuminator.  Several  wells  being  sut 
which  produced  enormous  quantities,  (the  "  E 
pire"  well  flowing  3000  barrels  per  day,  and  t 
"  Noble"  2400,  of  which  more  hereafter)  t 
market  was  soon  so  completely  glutted  that 
was  worth  only  from  10  to  30  cts.  per  barrel 
the  wells.  The  "  Empire"  was  plugged  up,  afl 
thousands  of  barrels  of  oil  fro"m  that  and  oth" 
wells  had  been  allowed  to  run  into  the  cree 
Many  of  the  operators  became  disheartened  a: 
left  the  region ;  not  because  they  did  not  get  o 
but  because  it  did  not  pay  expenses.  Before  Ion 
however,  the  real  value  of  petroleum  becai 
widely  known  and  appreciated,  and  the  price 
the  crude  oil  rose  to  a  remunerative  price,  so  thi 
Oil  Creek  valley  again  resounded  with  a  busy  aii 
tumultuous  throng  of  workmen,  operators  an 
speculators 

Let  us  commence  at  Titusville  and  follow  tl 
winding  stream  toward  its  source.  We  will  wa 
down  the  railway,  as  being  the  most  level  ai 
least  muddy  path.  In  fact  an  attempt  to  traver 
the  wagon  road,  would  necessitate  more  wadii 
through  mud-holes,  and  involve  greater  risk 
actually  "sticking"  in  some  of  the  horrib 
sloughs,  than  most  persons  who  have  not  beeai 
the  Oil  Region  are  willing  to  undergo.  We  pal 
along  the  "  Watson  Flats,"  under  the  brow  of  tli 
steep  hill  which  bounds  the  valley  on  the  wes 
and  after  leaving  Titusville  a  mile  behind  us,  fit 
that  the  valley  of  Oil  Creek  is  from  one  hundn 
to  five  hundred  yards  in  width — the  stream  soin 
times  on  one  side,  and  sometimes  on  the  other-; 
never  running  for  any  distance  through  the  mil 
die  of  the  valley — all  the  bottom  land,  the  "  borit 
territory,"  being  confronted  on  the  opposite  sic 
of  the  creek  by  high  hills,  once  covered  wit 
hemlock.  From  these  hills  issue  many  beautif\ 
springs,  a  few  of  which  are  perennial,  supplyin 
the  numerous  engines  with  water  for  their  boiler 
There  is  nothing  of  especial  interest  for  eigl 
miles,  when  we  come  to  Shafl"er  farm,  the  presei 
terminus  of  the  Oil  Creek  railroad,  where  are  can 
storage-sheds,  offices,  two  or  three  hotels,  enoi 
mous  files  of  empty  barrels,  and  long  rows  of  fli' 
ones,  placed  without  regard  to  any  law  other  tha 
that  of  convenience  of  access  to  each  respecti? 
pile.    The  roads 

there  being  no  fences  the  teams  follow  the  easife 
and  nearest  path — are  deep  sloughs  of 
mud,  such  as  would  be  considered  in  almost  atii 
other  part  of  the  country  entirely  impassaWl 
What  would  our  teamsters  think  of  going  delibei 
ately,  with  a  loaded  wagon,  into  a  hole  whio 
proves  deep  enough  to  bury  their  horses  in  il 
mortar-like  filth,  half  way  up  their  sides.  Cdl 
stant  use  and  no  attempt  at  draining  or  repairi: 
leaves  these  roads  in  a  horrible  state  all  the  yewl 
except  when  frozen  and  covered  with  i^n 
Wading  around  or  through  this  place,  as  well 
we  are  able,  we  pass  down  the  railroad  gradil 
some  three  miles  farther,  where  it  ends,  and 
have  to  pick  our  way  along  the  wagon  tracks 
we  best  can.  The  scene  presented  as  we  go  dO' 
the  valley,  comprises  a  constant  succession 
derricks,  engine-houses  and  tanks,  with  mu(fi 
and  oily  surroundings,  piles  of  barrels,  long  i<i\ 
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Jiteams  wallowing  through  the  dreadful  roads, — 
M  eW  temporary  shanties  where  are  seen  in  con- 
P  sion  entirely  consistent  with  their  surroundings, 
'«'t  J  pigs,  chickens  and  children  of  the  family. 
™|0n  the  McElheny  farm  in  Funkville,  and 
ir  the  first  large  flowing  well,  is  located  the 
famed  Empire  well,  which  flowed,  when  first 
uck,  the  enormous  and  unprecedented  quantity 
three  thousand  barrels  of  oil  every  twenty-four 
I  irs !    The  owners  thought  that,  inasmuch  as 
was  selling  at  twenty-five  cents  per  barrel  (in 
tanks  of  course)  they  would  stop  up  the  well 
il  petroleum  would  bring  a  paying  price.  They 
le  thought  that  they  would  learn  an  expensive 
ion  by  so  simple  an  act !  The  theory  generally 
epted  in  regard  to  flowing  wells  is,  that  in  bor 
the  drill  suddenly 'enters  a  crevice  in  the  rock 
taining  oil  "gas,"  (perhaps  the  volatilized 
iter  portions  of  petroleum)  and  water,  gener- 
salt.  The  gas  being  confined  at  a  great  pres- 
,  either  rushes  out  itself  or  forces  the  oil  up 
bore,  sometimes  with  great  vehemence,  accord- 
to  what  part  of  the  chamber  is  entered, 
en  the  entrance  is  once  made,  however,  the 
■  must  be  uninterrupted,  otherwise  it  appears 
;  the  gas  finds  some  other  vent,  or  at  any  rate 
les  to  exert  the  powerful  pressure  on  the  liquid 
ch  forces  it  to  the  surface.  Consequently, 
n  the  plug  was  drawn  from  the  Empire  well, 
'  got  nothing  but  a  stream  of  gas  !    This  was 
l»  xpected  and  inexplicable.    Oil  in  immense 
I  Qtities  had  flowed  before,  and  now,  why,  only 
?    A  pump  was  inserted,  but  the  flow  of  gas 
so  strong  as  to  keep  elevated  the  heavy  ball 
'6  in  the  working  barrel  at  the  bottom  of  the 
,  so  that  no  vacuum  could  be  made.  The 
ers  were  confounded ;  such  a  case  was  unpre- 


e|  !nted.  One  of  them,  however,  contrived  what 
3fl  proved  so  satisfactory  in  some  cases  as  to  have 
«  »me  a  familiar  apparatus  with  oil  men.  The 
!|i  pump,  or  "  blower,"  as  adapted  to  procuring 
i  oleum,  consists  merely  of  a  double  acting  air 
m  p  worked  by  steam,  which  forces  a  strong 
k  ent  of  air  to  the  bottom  of  the  ttibe  up  which 
HI  oil  is  conveyed ;  this,  entering  the  lower  end 
«  lid  tube,  rushes  up  with  considerable  rapidity, 
i!  ittg  the  oil  to  follow  to  the  tanks  at  the  top 
I  he  well,  to  the  extent  of  about  ninety  barrels 
iili  day,  in  the  case  of  this  well.  This  is  not  the 
Iji  interesting  fact  connected  with  the  Empire 
)il  .  The  gas,  which  was  previously  the  bane  of 
ei  Well,  is  now  made  to  serve  the  purpose  of  fuel 
B  ich  an  extent,  that  except  a  few  sticks  of  wood 
Id  cindling  a  flame,  nothing  else  is  used  to  make 
(1  n, — showing  an  example  of  motion  as  near 
f  perpetual  as  perhaps  can  be  found. 
i  bout  a  half  mile  above  Funkville  is  the  far 
It:  ;d  Noble  well,  struck  5th  mo.  25th, 1863,  at 
s,  pth  of  471  feet.  This  well  flowed  for  a  con- 
ifi  "Elble  time,  twenty-four  hundred  barrels  per 
i  but  soon  decreased  to  1000,  700,  425,  and 
ti  n,  until  now  it  has  totally  ceased  to  volun- 
:fiy  yield  oil.  To  this  well  there  are  not  a  few 
l  epns  in  this  city  who  owe  a  considerable  part 
f  leir  wealth.  Flowing  wells  do  not  send  forth 
r  ^ntle  stream.  Oil,  looking  like  muddy  water, 
lUf  es  out  with  immense  force,  before  being  con- 
rc,ed,  sometimes  spouting  one  hundred  feet  into 
;h'air  J  with  this  is  always  a  large  amount  of  gas, 
n  some  water. 

s  we  go  down  Oil  Creek,  we  come  to  the  Eg- 
>e ,  Story,  Taw,  McClintock,  Buchanan,  and 
nij  other  famous  farms,  which  have  within  five 
'e  s  been  converted  from  quiet  country  places, 
vi  log  houses  and  stacks  of  buckwheat,  into  a 
)u  ling  wilderness  of  derricks,  engine-houses  and 
'Bi  holes.  Some  far  famed  wells,  such  as  the 
'liple  Shade,"  the  "Jersey,"  the"  Coquette," 


and  others,  we  tvill  pass  by;  they  differ  from  other 
wells  Only  in  their  individuality,  and  the  amount 
of  oil  produced.' 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "The Friend.' 

innnal  Report  of  the  Institnte  for  Colored 
lonth. 

The  Managers  Report : — That  during  the  past 
year  the  average  number  of  pupils  recorded  on 
the  rolls  of  the  several  departments  of  the  Insti- 
tute has  been  114/^,  distributed  as  follows  : 
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Boys'  High  School, 
Girls'     "  " 
Boys'  Preparatory, 
Girls'  " 
The  average  attendance  has  been  97j f ^  as  fol- 
lows : — 

Boys'  High  School, 
Girls'     "  " 
Boys'  Preparatory, 

Girls,        "  .       .  25 

Four  boys  and  eleven  girls  have  been  promoted 
during  the  year,  from  the  Preparatory  to  the  High 
Schools. 

The  several  departments  continue  under  the 
supervision  of  the  same  teachers  as  were  employed 
at  the  date  of  our  last  report.  In  the  ninth  month 
last,  Grace  A.  Mapps,  who  has  held  the  position 
of  principal  of  the  Girls'  High  School  since  its 
establishment  in  1851,  tender^  her  resignation, 
which  the  Board,  after  deliberate  consideration, 
accepted,  with  the  understanding  that  her  con- 
nection with  the  school  should  continue  until  a 
satisfactory  successor  could  be  engaged. and  enter 
upon  the  work.  Fanny  M.  Jackson,  a  student 
and  also  teacher  at  Oberlin  College,  Ohio,  and 
about  to  graduate  at  that  institution,  has  since  been 
appointed  to  fill  her  place,  and  will  enter  upon  her 
duties  immediately  after  the  summer  vacation  of 
this  year. 

The  course  of  study  remains  as  heretofore  ;  but 
in  view  of  a  largely  increased  school,  and  additions 
to  our  corps  of  instructors,  within  a  few  months, 
some  changes  are  under  consideration,  which  it  is 
believed  will  materially  increase  the  usefulness  of 
the  Institute.  A  prize  for  scholarship  in  English 
branches  has  been 'authorized  in  addition  to  those 
previously  given  for  proficiency  in  mathematical 
and  classical  studies  and  for  diligence;  and  the 
prize  fund  Sufficiently  increased  by  donation  to 
meet  the  increased  expenditure. 

The  recent  annual  examination  passed  off  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Managers  in  attendance;  -and 
the  public  exercises,  conducted  before  an  appre- 
ciative audience  filling  one  of  the  largest  halls  in 
this  city,  indicated  much  thought  and  great  elo- 
cutionary power  on  the  part  of  the  pupils,  and 
elicited  many  expressions  of  approval.  At  the 
close  of  the  examination,  the  following  prizes 
were  announced,  viz  : — 'For  proficiency  in  math- 
emetical  studies,  to  Theophilus  J.  Minton,  $15 ; 
for  proficiency  in  classical  studies,  to  John  Hen- 
ry Davis,  and  Hester  A.  Glasgow,  $15  each ; 
for  diligence,  to  Francis  M.  Seymour,  $10  ;  and 
honorary  prizes  of  $5  each,  to  Horace  F.  Owens, 
Charles  Edward  Evans  and  Pliny  I.  Lo(ike ;  and 
Honorable  Mention  was  made  of  Toussaint  L'O. 
Martin,  Richard  E.  D.  Venning,  J.  Wm.  Cole, 
Joseph  T.  Seth,  Albert  R.  Johnson,  Eugene  E. 
Belcher,  Charles  N.  Thomas,  Wm.  H.  F.  Arm- 
stead,  George  W.  Potter,  Louisa  Warrick,  Mary 
J.  Hawkins,  Laura  H.  Iredell,  Caroline  L.  Stokes, 
Frazelia  Campbell  And  Julia  A.  Bruce. 

At  the  date  of  the  last  report,  the  library  num- 
bered '2084  well-selected  volumes,  since  which 
64  have  been  added,  and  it  now  numbers  2148. 
3817  'Volumes  were  loaned  during  the  year. 


During  the  winter  of  1864-5,  ten  public  lec- 
tures were  delivered  at  the  Institute,  all  by  colored 
men,  three  of  whom  were  graduates  of  our  own 
institution.  The  subjects  treated  of,  and  names 
of  the  lecturers,  were  as  follows  : — 

Physical  Education,  by  Jas.  H.  Wilson,  M.  D. 
Mechanical  Properties  of  the  Atmosphere,  (il- 
lustrated by  experiments,)  byE.  D.  Bassett. 
Climatology,  by  John  B.  Reeve,  A.  M. 
Shall  we  return  Southward  ?  by  Wm.  J.  Alston. 
Chemical  Action,  (illustrated  by  experiments,) 
by  E.  D.  Bassett. 

Education  an  Element  of  Success,  by  Anthony 
L.  Stanford. 

Our  new  Duties  and  Responsibilities,  by  John 
M.  Langston,  A.  M. 
Life,  by  John  Q.  Allen. 

Relation  of  Animal  to  Vegetable  Life,  by  Jacob 
C.  White,  Jr. 

Young  Men  in  English  Literature,  by  Octavius 
V.  Catto. 

The  career  of  our  graduates  is  attended  with 
increasing  interest,  as  their  numbers  multiply, 
and  new  fields  of  profitable  labor  are  opened  before 
them.  28  boys  and  14  girls — in  all  37 — have 
graduated  since  the  establishment  of  the  schools, 
of  whom  3  are  deceased. 

Of  the  remainder,  20  are  now  engaged  in  teach- 
ing ;  two  in  the  Institute,  six  in  public  and  three 
in  other  schools  in  this  city,  one  each  at  Chester, 
and  York,  Pa.,  Rahway,  Newark  and  Burlington, 
N.  J.,  Wilmington,  Del.,  and  Bridgeport,  Conn., 
and  two  among  the  liberated  slaves  in  the  Southern 
States. 

In  our  report  of  1863,  allusion  was  made  to  an 
effort  then  being  made  by  Cordelia  A.  Jennings, 
a  graduate  of  the  class  of  1860,  for  the  recognition 
of  a  private  school  established  and  successfully 
conducted  by  her,  by  the  public  school  authorities 
of  this  city.  After  many  discouragements,  her 
efforts  were  attended  with  success.  A  suitable 
building,  with  accommodations  for  upwards  of  200 
pupils,  has  been  erected  on  Ohio  street,  east  of 
12th,  in  the  Seventh  School  District  of  the  city, 
and  is  now  occupied  by  four  teachers  and  the  full 
complement  of  pupils,  and  a  large  number  of  ap- 
plicants for  seats  are  continually  enrolled.  Of  the 
four  teachers,  three  are  graduates  of,  and  the 
fourth  formerly  a  pupil  to  advanced  standing  in 
our  Institute,  all  of  whom  passed  creditable  ex- 
aminations for  their  positions,  in  accordance  with 
the  public  school  laws  of  the  State. 

The  recognition  on  the  part  of  our  public  school 
authorities  of  the  propriety  of  assigning  colored 
teachers  to  the  instruction  of  colored  children,  is 
one  of  much  importance,  and  will  doubtless  tend 
greatly  to  the  encouragement  of  both  parents  and 
children,  in  qualifying  the  latter  for  posts  of  je- 
sponsibility  and  usefulness.  Already  do  we  feel 
the  need  of  much  larger  accommodations  in  the 
Girls'  High  School,  for  admission  into  which 
many  qualified  applicants  are  now  waiting — 
doubtless  attributable  in  great  measure  to  the 
labors  and  influence  of  our  graduates  in  the  pub- 
lic schools. 

Within  a  few  months,  John  Wesley  Cromwell, 
of  the  class  of  1864,  removed  to  Portsmouth,  Va., 
with  a  view  to  assisting  in  the  education  of  his  race. 
The  act  was  voluntary ;  and  he  aims  to  obtain  hia 
support  entirely  from  the  work.  The  school 
is  now  in  operation,  with  a  fair  prospect  of  entire 
success,  and  affords  an  encouraging  indication  of 
the  will  and  ability  of  many  of  the  colored  people 
of  the  South  to  dispel  the  clouds  with  which 
slavery  has  enveloped  them.  The  example  of  this 
young  man,  like  that  of  Cordelia  A.  Jennings,  is 
worthy  of  all  praise  and  imitation. 
Sensible  of  the  increasing  responsibility  of 
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giving  a  thorough,  practical  education  to  the  col- 
ored youth  of  our  country,  in  this  day  of  their 
liberation,  and  knowing  the  eagerness  of  many 
among  them  to  participate  in  the  advantages  of 
the  Institute,  we  have  continually  watched  for  the 
proper  time  to  proceed  with  the  erection  of  the 
new  school  building,  contemplated  for  some  years, 
and  referred  to  in  previous  reports.  In  the  early 
part  of  this  year,  two  contributions  (together 
amounting  to  ^9,000)  were  offered  us,  on  condition 
that  the  building  should  not  be  delayed  beyond 
the  present  season.  Grateful  for  this  assistance, 
which  removed  all  doubt  of  the  adequacy  of  the 
fund  to  meet  the  cost  of  a  suitable  building,  the 
managers  decided  to  proceed  with  the  work  at 
once.  A  contract  was  made  with  Yarnal  &  Cooper 
for  the  erection,  upon  the  lot  purchased  in  1863,  on 
Shippen  street  west  of  Ninth,  of  a  commodious 
building,  capable  of  accommodating  350  to  400 
pupils.  The  work  thereon  is  progressing  favora- 
bly, and  it  is  probable  that  the  school  may  be  re- 
moved to  the  new  location  about  the  first  of  the 
year  1866.  The  building  will  be  of  brick,  three 
stories  high,  51  feet  front  by  84  in  depth,  with 
library  and  reading  room  and  ample  accommodation 
for  a  preparatory  school  of  each  sex,  on  the  first 
floor ;  boys'  and  girls'  high-school  rooms,  labora- 
tory, and  apparatus  room,  on  the  second ;  and  six 
large  class  rooms  on  the  third.  Provision  for 
physical  exercise  by  the  female  pupils  in  wet 
weather,  will  be  made  in  the  basement. 

The  greatly  increased  cost  of  living  has  render- 
ed necessary  an  advance  of  the  salaries  of  our 
teachers,  which,  with  the  increased  expenditure 
for  school  supplies  of  almost  every  kind,  has 
obliged  us  to  look  for  additional  sources  of  revenue. 
Deeming  the  past  year  a  discouraging  time  to 
press  subscriptions  to  the  projected  endowment 
fund,  an  appeal  was  made  to  the  friends  of  the 
Institute  for  annual  subscriptions  for  a  short  term 
of  years,  which  met  with  a  liberal  response  ;  and 
the  expenses  of  the  past  year  have  thus  been  de- 
frayed without  reduction  of  our  invested  funds. 
This,  however,  36*0 rds  but  temporary  relief,  and  in 
view  of  the  early  occupancy  of  our  new  building, 
and  consequent  increase  of  the  school  and  expense 
of  conducting  it,  we  cannot  urge  too  strongly  that 
prompt  and  liberal  contributions  be  made  to  the 
endowment  fund.  In  addition  to  the  conditional 
subscription  of  85000  mentioned  in  our  last  report, 
another  of  tlie  same  amount  has  been  made,  paya- 
ble on  the  fund  reaching  820,000. 

The  property  in  Lombard  street,  built  for  and 
now  occupied  by  the  Institute,  has  been  offered 
for  sale — possession  to  be  given  on  our  removal 
to  the  new  location — and  it  is  hoped,  as  the 
buildings  are  well  adapted  to  school  purposes,  or 
with  little  alteration  for  use  as  dwelling  houses  or 
places  of  business,  that  their  full  value  may  be 
realized,  and  a  material  addition  to  our  income  be 
derived  from  the  proceeds. 

Signed  by  direction  and  on  behalf  of  the  Board 
of  Managers. 

John  E.  Carter, 

Philadelphia,  Fifth  mo.  0th,  1865.  Secretary. 

Prnii  rt  the  Birds. — At  a  mcetingof  the  Farmers' 
Club  of  the  American  Institute  iicld  lately,  Dr 
Trimble  said  that  he  had  recently  visited  the 
grounds  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  the  In 
sane,  at  Philadelphia,  where  the  good  effects  of  pro 
tccting  birds*  arc  verj- strikingly  exhibited.  About 
fifty  acres  arc  inclosed  by  a  high  stone  wall,  and 
for  twenty-five  years  no  one  has  been  allowed  to 
disciiarge  a  gun  on  the  grounds  excepting  Dr 
Trimble,  who,  for  scientific  examination,  has  been 
allowed  to  shoot  two  or  throe  birds  not  to  be  found 


the  birds  that  will  live  there  are  found  in  the 
inclosure  in  great  numbers.  There  are  cherry 
trees  in  the  grounds,  and  when  the  cherries  first 
began  to  turn  red  the  trees  were  swarming  with 
birds,  especially  the  grakle,  or  crow  blackbird. 
But  they  soon  become  cloyed  with  the  fruit,  and 
by  the  time  cherries  were  ripe  had  almost  entirely 
ceased  to  eat  them.  Dr.  Trimble  visited  the 
grounds  in  company  with  a  number  of  naturalists, 
and  they  made  a  search  for  worms,  but  none  were 
to  be  found ;  the  birds  had  exterminated  them. 
Two  crow  blackbirds  were  shot  and  their  crops 
examined ;  not  a  fragment  of  cherry  was  found 
in  either,  but  the  crops  were  filled  with  water 
beetles  from  the  neighbouring  marshes,  showing 
that  the  birds  had  learned  to  come  to  this  inclos- 
ure for  protection,  even  when  they  were  obliged 
to  seek  their  food  elsewhere. — Sci.  Amer. 


The  Trade  in  Crinoline. — It  would  hardly  be 
believed  how  important  an  industry  has  sprung 
from  the  fashion  of  wearing  crinolines,  if  there 
were  not  statistical  documents  to  prove  the  fact. 
The  steel  springs  for  petticoats  amount  to  4,800, 
000  pounds  weight  per  annum  for  E'rance  alone, 
2,400,000  pounds  for  England,  and  1,200,000 
pounds  for  the  rest  of  the  world.  These  springs 
covered  with  cotton,  are  sold  at  the  rate  of  1  franc 
25  centimes  per  pound,  which  gives  an  average 
of  10,500,000  francs  annually.  The  cotton  em- 
ployed in  covering.them  is  sold  at  about  30  francs 
the  20  pounds,  which  makes  the  sum  1,200,000 
francs. 


continue  to  be  well  supplied  with  solid  insti 
tive  reading  of  a  religious  tendency,  he  observ 
"  The  readers  themselves,  it  is  apprehended,  h 
a  duty  to  perform  in  the  case  as  well  as  the  ed 
or  editors,  and  we  have  no  right  to  fold  our  ha 
in  idleness,  expecting  a  weekly  desert  of  li^ 
original  and  selected  articles  to  be  served  up 
intellectual  and  moral  appetites,  without  an  el 
on  our  part  to  lend  a  helping  hand  in  prepai 
them."  It  is  undoubtedly  an  important  ma 
that  "The  Friend"  should  be  well  sustained; 
nearly  forty  years  it  has  been  a  welcome  Sevei 
day  visitor  to  many  hundred  families,  afforc 
suitable  and  interesting  reading  for  all  on  F 
day  afternoon  and  evening.  Lively  origi 
articles  are  certainly  much  to  be  desired,  and  1 
believed  if  all  Friends  were' faithful,  more  orig 
matter  would  be  forwarded  for  publication,  1 
ing  them  to  the  judgment  of  those  who  have 
cTiarge  and  who  are  responsible  to  decide  whs 
publish  and  what  to  reject.  If  there  was 
worldly  mindedness  and  more  christian  ze.al  an: 
us  as  a  people,  the  expression^  of  it,  it  is  ap 
hended,  would  find  its  way  from  mind  to  n 
through  the  columns  of  "  The  Friend."  We 
lieve  that  the  "  Lord's  arm  is  not  shortened, 
cannot  save,  nor  his  ear  grown  heavy  th: 
cannot  hear,"  and  there  are  examples  of  cor 
tion  and  conversion,  even  in  our  day,  that  are 
worthy  of  preservation  in  the  pages  of  " 
Friend." 
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We  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  our  Jour 
nal  is  highly  prized  by  a  large  portion  of  its 
readers,  and  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  provide  the 
usual  variety  for  its  columns,  feel  very  desirous 
that  it  should  maintain  fully  the  character  which 
has  been  established  for  it.    While  we  wish  to 
devote  a  proper  share  of  the  paper  to  subjects  of 
general  utility  and  interest,  either  literary  or  scien 
tific ;  it  is  still  felt  that  it  will  best  comport  with 
the  design  of  "  The  Friend,"  and  be  really  more 
useful  and  acceptable  to  seriously  disposed  minds, 
that  good  religious  reading  should  always  form  a 
considerable  portion  of  its  contents.    On  looking 
over  the  volumes  heretofore  issued,  it  will  be  seen 
how  much  that  is  valuable  and  instructive  is  con 
tained  in  them,  in  relation  to  the  history  of  our 
Society,  its  doctrines  and  testimonies 
and  the  lives  of  individuals  whose  examples  of 
faithfulness  and  dedication  are  worthy  of  being 
followed.   Earnestly  desiring  that  "  The  Friend" 
may  continue  to  exercise  a  salutary  influence,  and 
be  increasingly  instrumental  in  upholding  the 
cause  of  Truth  and  High teousn ess,  we  desire  to 
enlist  the  services  of  many  more  among  our  friends 
and  readers  who  are  qualified  to  aid  us  with  well 
written  articles,  either  original  or  selected.  While 
we  by  no  means  wish  to  limit  those  who  may  be 
disposed  to  give  their  kind  co-operation,  we  would 
yet  remind  them  that  good  religious  reading. 
sound  in  sentiment,  and  harmonizing  strictly  with 
the  simple  truths  of  Christianity  as  held  by  Friends 
in  the  beginning,  is  what  we  would  especially 
welcome. 

A  communication  lately  received  from  an  es 
teemed  Friend,  contains  some  views  worthy  of 
being  spread  before  our  readers,  and  which  we 
trust  may  obtain  their  attention  and  incite  some 
of  them  to  the  desired  action.    After  expressing 


elsewhere.    In  conflequcnce  of  this  protection,  all  | a  desire  that  the  columns  of  our  paper  should 


We  feel  indebted  to  the  correspondent  who 
furnished  for  our  columns  the  article  on  " 
Petroleum  Business,"  which  we  commence  in 
present  number.  From  it,  we  apprehend, 
readers  may  acquire  a  clearer  conception  of 
scenes  of  "oil  operations,"  and  juster  opin 
respecting  the  character  and  intrinsic  value  oi 
latter,  than  are  obtainable  from  the  ordii 
sources  of  information  respecting  its  lauded  sp 
lative  schemes. 


EXTRACTS  PROM  THE  MINUTES  OF  THE  1 
YORK  YEARLY  MEETING, 
(Concluded  from  page  360.) 

'  Fourth-day  afternoon,  7th  inst.  The  Mee 
convened. 

A  Minute,  prepared  by  the  Committee  appi 
ed  at  a  former  sitting,  embracing  the  exercia 
the  Meeting,  elicited  by  reading  the  Answe; 
the  Queries,  was  now  presented  and  appro" 
It  is  as  follows  : 

'  The  condition  of  our  Society,  as  portraye 
these  Answers  to  the  Queries,  was  a  subjen 
deep  interest,  and  called  forth  much  pertij 
counsel  from  exercised  minds. 

'  We  were  reminded  that  it  is  a  great  privi 
as  well  as  a  duty,  punctually  to  attend  all 
religious  meetings,  not  merely  those  upon  B 
day,  but  those  also  which,  coming  in  the  mi 
of  the  week,  are  more  neglected.    The  first 
great  commandment!  is,  that  we  shall  love  the  ] 
our  God  with  all  our  hearts;  and  when  this  i 
case  with  us  our  seats  will  seldom  be  vacai 
the  assemblies  of  His  people.    Our  Meetings 
then  be  seasons  of  profit  to  us,  and  our  attend 
there  will  cause  no  commensurate  loss  to  \ 
outward  things.    Our  Heavenly  Father  kno'l" 
that  we  have  need  of  food  to  eat  and  raimenW 
put  on  ;  and  He  who  gave  His  only  Son  to  i« 
for  us,  can  and  will  supply  our  every  necessi  ^ 
we  seek  His  aid  aright. 

'  We  were  reminded  that  these  Meetings-sh  H 
be  held  in  the  Power  of  the  Lord.  No  i'* 
stated  gathering  in  a  lifeless  form  of  silence  *i 
fulfil  their  purpose  :  but  there  should  be, 


th 


those  who  attend  them,  a  reverent  bowing  pf^^' 
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ti  (I,  a  prayerful  seeking  for  His  aid  whose  spirit 
m  reth  life.  The  Meeting  should  be  attractive,  not 
Jibause  of  outward  forms,  but  because  those  thus 
embled  seek  to  feel  and  acknowledge  a  present 
'kajird.  Surely,  among  such  His  Power  would  be 
own,  and  words  would  often  be'  uttered  which 
uld  be  under  the  true  anointing — the  witness 
God  in  our  hearts  bearing  testimony  to  them. 
Sleeping  in  such  Meetings  would  be  unknown, 
the  earnest  mind  would  so  affect  our  frames, 
induce  us  to  prepare  for  them,  that  we  should 
evape  up  as  to  a  feast  to  partake  with  joy  of  the 
fcij  reshing  bounty  of  the  Lord. 

'Love  to  Grod  Supreme  brings  with  it  love  to 
,n.    Grod  is  not  the  author  of  confusion,  but 
ere  envying  and  strife  is,  there  is  confusion  and 
ofij  sry  evil  work.    We  are  to  sulFer  no  spirit  of 
lousy  to  poison  our  hearts  as  Satan  would  have 
|npted  Job.    In  meekness  and  simplicity  we 
wbi|f>uld  remember  the  apostolic  injunction — In 
MS  bor  prefering  one  another.    There  are  many 
lau  0  can  stand  upright  to  pluck  the  beam  out  of 
1  a[  irother's  eye  :  are  there  as  many  among  us  who 
,0 1 1  stoop  to  wash  the  disciples'  feet  ?    If  any 
ff(  3nd,  we  should  gcf  to  them  direct,  and  make  no 
cJ,  paraging  remarks  concerning  tliem  to  other 
:ties.    Let  no  root  of  bitterness  spring  up 
ong  us,  but  let  all  dwell  together  in  the 
ity  of  the  Spirit  which  is  the  bond  of  Peace. 
The  great  dangers  that  beset  us,  and  especially 
:  children,  in  the  perusal  of  improper  books,  were 
lingly  (Iwelt  upon.    The  poison  instilled  by 
!m  is  eradicted  with  the  utmost  difficulty.  In 
e"r  years  the  pages  thus  imprinted  upon  our 
naory  may  rise  before  us  and  tend  to  weaken 
r  faith,  and  darken  our  understanding.  The 
quent  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  will 
iatly  assist  us  in  our  efforts  to  guard  against 
s  evil.    They  are  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  re- 
)of,  for  instruction  in  righteousness.    They  are 
3r  new  and  ever  important ;  and  through  their 
ching,  truths  which  accompany  salvation,  will 
impressed  upon  our  hearts. 
'We  should  read  them  in  our  families  collec- 
ely,  and  when  thus  assembled  it  should  be  in 
y^erent  waiting  upon  our  Father  in  Heaven,  that 
may  be  pleased  to  open  unto  us  yet  more  and 
ire  their  glorious  revelations.    From  the  little 
)up,  if  faithful  to  His  promptings,  we  believe 
5  voice  of  prayer  and  praise  would  often  rise  to 
irify  his  name,  and  He  would  own  us  with  His 
sssing. 

*  The  almost  entire  absence  among  us  of  indul- 
Bce  in  spirituous  liquors,  except  for  purposes 
™ictly  medicinal,  is  an  encouraging  fact.  Friends 
ire  pressingly  advised  to  abstain  also  from 
idred  evil — the  use  of  tobacco.  It  was  me 
nedthat  in  France  a  rapid  increase  in  the  num- 
r  of  insane  persons  have  been  noticed,  and  one 
lich  corresponds  with  the  increase  in  this  indul- 
nce.  At  the  schools  three  scholars  who  used 
acco  could  not  take  equal  rank  in  intellectual 
ijjility  with  those  who  did  not,  and  the  emperor 
Irbad  its  use  in  the  schools  on  that  account. 
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jayond  all  such  considerations,  this  filthy  and 
I'ensive  practice,  injurious  to  health,  evil  in  its 
i^ample,  and  conducive  to  little  if  any  good,  is 
■■^becoming  those  who  are  called  to  be  temples  of 
jod.    Dearly  beloved,  was  the  exhortation,  let  us 
,|eaase  ourselves  from  all  filthiness  of  the  flesh 
.  id  Airit,  perfecting  holiness  in  the  fear  of  God. 
*  Maally,  we  were  afresh  reminded  of  the  love 
id  raerciful  intercession  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
r  a  world  of  sinners.    The  wandering  sheep 
Drne  on  the  shoulders  of  the  good  shepherd,  is 
rougfet  home  by  Him  with  gentle  care.  The 
ttle  life  which  may  remain  is  carefully  nurtured ; 
id  m  should  FO;  with  ^11  offenders,  deal  gen- 


tly with  the  erring.  We  should  seek  to  win  them 
home  to  Christ  who  waits  to  fold  them  in  His 
patient  arms.  Not  in  austere  formality,  nor  with 
forbidding  frown  ;  but  in  tender  love  does  he 
stretch  forth  His  mercy,  and  the  church  should 
greet  them  as  their  Master  calls  them,  in  the 
Spirit  of  their  Lord.' 

The  Committee  appointed  at  a  previous  sitting 
relative  to  the  case  of  diffidfelty  in  Le  Ray  Quar- 
terly Meeting,  reported  the  names  of  *  *  * 
to  unite  with  a  Committee  of  the  Women's  Meet- 
ing, to  extend  the  necessary  care  in  the  case, 
which  were  approved,  and  the  Committee  are 
hereby  constituted  a  competent  part  of  said 
Meeting ;  and  the  Meetings  composing  the  Quar- 
terly Meeting  are  instructed  to  make  such  ad- 
journments respectively,  at  the  request  of  the 
Committee,  as  may  be  needed  for  performing  the 
service. 

The  Committee  appointed  at  a  previous  sitting, 
to  take  into  consideration  the  appointment  of 
Members  of  the  Representative  Meeting  for  the 
next  three  years,  reported  the  following  as  the 
result  of  their  deliberations  ;  *  *  *  which, 
on  consideration,  were  united  with,  and  the 
Friends  named  appointed  accordingly.  They  were 
instructed  to  meet  and  organize  for  the  transaction 
of  any  business  requiring  their  attention  ;  and  the 
Quarterly  Meetings  of  Ferrisburgh,  Farmington, 
Butternuts,  Saratoga,  Scipio,  Le  Ray,  Pelham, 
Adrian,  Yonge  Street,  and  West  Lake,  are  re- 
quested each  to  appoint  a  member  of  said  Meeting 
to  complete  its  organization,  and  forward  Minutes 
of  said  appointments,  with  Post  Office  address  of 
appointees,  to  the  Clerk  of  that  Meeting. 

In  considering  the  rule  under  which  the 
Quarterly  Meetings  appoint  members  of  the  Rep- 
resentative Meeting,  it  is  now  understood  and 
agreed,  that  the  term  of  service  of  such  members 
shall  be  three  years  from  the  time  of  each  respec- 
tive appointment. 

The  Representative  Meeting  was  requested  to 
continue  its  care  in  relation  to  the  Colored 
Refugees,  and  our  members  throughout  the  Yearly 
Meeting  encouraged  to  renewed  effort  in  providing 
for  the  relief  of  this  oppressed  people. 

That  Meeting  was  also  requested  to  extend  the 
necessary  care  to  the  property  of  this  Meeting  at 
Nine  Partners." 

A  report  was  received  from  the  committee  to 
examine  the  accounts  of  the  Treasurer;  also  one 
in  relation  to  raising  funds  for  relief  of  the  Kansas 
Indians. 

"  The  Committee  to  inquire  into  the  condition 
or  terms  of  the  Educational  Fund  reported  as  fol- 
lows: 

'  The  Committee  appointed  in  the  matter  of  the 
Educational  Fund  report:  That  the  Fund  in 
question  was  ordered  at  the  Yearly  Meeting  of 
1852.  The  object  was  to° bring  the  cost  of  such 
a  literary  education  as  the  children  of  Friends  re- 
quire, as  much  as  possible  within  the  reach  of 
all.  *  *  *  This  Fund  is  not  to  be  expended 
in  the  purchase  of  Real  Estate,  but,  being  securely 
invested,  the  interest  only  to  be  used  as  above. 

'  Considering  the  late  stage  of  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, the  Committee  recommended  that  the  subject 
be  referred  to  next  year. 

'  The  Committee  recommend  that  the  interest 
derived  from  the  Permanent  Fund,  during  the 
year,  be  applied  to  the  schooling  of  the  children 
of  Friends  in  low  circumstances,  at  the  discretion 
of  a  Committee  to  be  appointed  by  the  Yearly 
Meeting  for  that  purpose,  who  should  make  a  re- 
port to  the  Yearly  Meeting. 

'  By  direction  and  on  behalf  of  the  Committee, 

'  Bknjamin  Tatham. 
<  6iA  month  6th,  1865.' 


which  was  approved ;  and  Augustus  Taber,  Ed- 
ward Tatum,  and  Robert  Lindley  Murray  were 
appointed  to  receive  applications  from  the  Quar- 
terly Meetings,  and  appropriate  the  income  of  the 
Fund  as  proposed. 

Westbury  Quarterly  Meeting  proposed  the  dis- 
continuance of  the  evening  Meeting  hitherto  held 
after  the  Quarterly  Meeting,  in  First  and  Fourth 
months  : 

Purchase  Quarterly  Meeting  proposed  that  that 
Meeting  be  held  at  Shapaqua  in  summer  and 
winter,  at  Amawalk  in  au|umn,  and  at  Purchase 
in  spring  : 

Adrian  Quarterly  Meeting  proposed  that  the 
times  of  holding  that  Meeting  be  changed  to  the 
fourth  Fourth-day  in  First,  Fourth,  Seventh,  and 
Tenth  months  : 

These  propositions  were  united  with,  and  those 
Meetings  were  left  at  liberty  to  make  the  propos- 
ed changes. 

The  following  statistic  returns  in  relation  to 
Schools  have  been  collected  from  the  Reports : 
There  are  944  children  of  suitable  age  to  attend 
school ;  88  of  these  attend  schools  under  care  of 
Meetings  ;  7  attend  schools  taught  by  members ; 
19  attend  Family  Schools ;  753  attend  District 
Schools;  77  attend  no  school,  all  but  seven  of 
whom  are  said  to  be  receiving  instruction  at  home; 
32  First-day  schools — some  kept  a  part,  and  some 
the  whole  of  the  year. 

In  three  Quarterly  Meetings  property  of  the 
value  of  1,330  dollars  has  been  distrained  for 
military  demands,  or  in  lieu  of  personal  service. 

All  of  the  Quarters  report  their  respective  quotas 
of  the  money  directed  to  be  raised,  have  been  for- 
warded to  the  Treasurer. 

Westbury  Quarterly  Meeting  reported  the  ap- 
pointment of  Robert  W.  Titus  as  correspondent 
of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Westbury  and  Jericho, 
in  place  of  Thomas  Willis,  deceased :  address. 
North  Hempstead,  Queens  county,  N.  Y., — which 
was  approved. 

A  report  to  the  Quarterly  Meeting  of  Adrian, 
by  the  Committee  having  charge  of  the  Boarding 
School  under  its  care,  was  presented  and  read  for 
the  information  of  the  Meeting,  conveying  a  very 
gratifying  account  of  the  prosperous  condition  of 
that  Institution.  The  Trustees  are  encouraged  to 
persevere  in  the  good  work  in  which  they  are  en- 
ofaced.  ***** 

o  o 

Fifth-day,  8th  inst.   Friends  again  assembled. 

Essays  of  Epistles  addressed  to  the  Yearly 
Meetings  of  London,  Dublin,  N.  England,  Balti- 
more, N.  Carolina,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Western,  and 
Iowa,  were  presented  and  read.  These  Essays 
being  carefully  attended  to  were,  with  some  pro- 
posed alterations,  approved.  The  Clerk  was  di- 
rected to  have  them  transcribed,  sign  them  on 
behalf  of  the  Meeting,  and  forward  .them  to  the 
Meetings  to  which  they  are  respectively  addressed. 

Having  been  permitted,  and,  as  we  believe, 
graciously  assisted  with  Holy  help  t'o  transact  the 
important  concerns  which  have  claimed  our  atten- 
tion, we  desire  reverently  to  thank  our  Father  in 
Heaven  for  His  goodness  towards  us ;  and  for 
whatever  of  good  that  may  arise  from  our  labours, 
may  all  praise  be  ascribed  unto  Him,  to  whom 
alone  it  belongs. 

Adjourned  to  the  usual  time  next  year,  if  the 
Lord  will.  , 

William  Wood, 

Clerk." 


SUMMARY  OP  EVENTS. 
PoRDiGN. — News  from  England  to  Sixth  month  30th. 
Parliament  was  to  be  dissolved  on  the  6th  inst.  The 
House  of  Lords,  on  motion  of  the  Earl  of  Derby,  re- 
jected, by  a  ijaajority  of  21,  the  bill  passed  b^  the  JtiQi<se 
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of  Commons  to  modify  the  oath  required  of  Catholic 
Members  of  Parliament. 

A  serious  riot  was  expected  at  Nottingham,  and  the 
military  are  said  to  have  been  called  on. 

The  report  was  current,  but  it  was  not  confirmed, 
that  the  Bank  of  Bombay  had  failed. 

The  New  York  news  by  the  Persia  of  a  considerable 
advance  in  the  rate  of  exchange,  caused  the  London 
markets  for  United  States  government  bonds  and  rail- 
road shares  to  give  way.  From  the  lowest  point,  how- 
ever, there  has  been  a  slight  reaction,  5-20s  closing  at 
70 J  a  71,  a  fall  of  3  per  cent.  The  London  Owl  says  : 
<'  We  are  happy  to  say  that  the  British  government  are 
greatly  reassured  as  to  the  friendly  feeling  and  amicable 
intentions  of  the  Americafc  administration." 

The  sales  of  cotton  for  the  week,  in  the  Liverpool 
market,  reached  69,000  bales.  The  market  opened 
buoyant  with  a  considerable  advance  on  all  qualities, 
but  closed  dull  with  the  ijaprovement  partially  lost. 
Middling  Orleans,  'lQ\d.  Uplands,  19f(f.  The  stock  in 
port,  by  actual  count,  was  found  to  be  309,000  bales, 
including  28,000  American.  BreadstufFs  were  advanc- 
ing. Wheat,  \d.  a  2d.  per  cental  higher.  Winter  red,  8«. 
&d.  a  Bs.  \0d.    Consols,  90J. 

The  French  Corps  Legislatif  hag  passed  the  extraor- 
dinary budget  by  a  vote  of  247  ayes  to  10  nays. 

The  Paraguayan  forces  have  reached  Bella  Vista  and 
Corriente,  and  the  Brazilians  retired.  Great  sickness 
prevailed  amongst  them. 

The  Spanish  troops  have  evacuated  Santa  Domingo, 
and  are  continually  followed  by  refugees,  who  are  afraid 
to  remain  on  the  island. 

The  revolution  in  Hayti  was  making  headway.  Al- 
though Geffrard  takes  his  place  at  the  head  of  his  troops, 
he  has  suffered  several  reverses.  Many  of  the  Domini- 
cans have  taken  up  arms  against  him. 

The  Mexican  Emperor  wili,  it  is  stated,  soon  issue  a 
decree  ceding  Sinaloa,  Durango,  and  Senora  to  the 
French  as  security  for  the  war  debt  due  to  France. 
The  Emperor  has  issued  a  manifesto  in  regai'd  to  popu- 
lar education.  He  wishes  the  Mexicans  to  be  put  on  a 
footing  with  the  most  favored  nations  in  this  respect, 
and  desires  that  the  middle  classes  and  the  poorer  people 
shall  have  better  advantages.  He  leaves  religious  edu- 
cation to  the  priests,  declaring  that  the  government 
does  not  wish  to  interfere  with  religious  matters. 

The  cholera  is  making  sad  havoc  in  Turkey  and 
Arabia.  No  less  than  46,000  of  the  pilgrims  at  Mecca 
have  been  swept  off,  and  the  streets  are  filled  with 
corpses.  Five  thousand  of  the  Persian  pilgrims  have  died. 

United  States. — The  Post-Office  Department  is  now 
self-supporting.  Its  profits  for  the  last  six  months  of 
1864  were  $732,230,  and  for  the  first  six  months  of  this 
year  will  be  much  larger. 

Pacific  Railroad.~-The  work  on  this  great  road  is  now 
making  steady  progress.  The  road  will,  it  is  expected, 
be  made  to  Topeka,  25  miles  west  of  Laureiice,  by  the 
first  of  Eleventh  month  next. 

The  Supply  of  Cotton. — The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
hag  produced  reliable  estimates  of  the  quantity  of  cotton 
west  of  the  Mississippi.  The  figures  submitted  to  him 
add  up  about  a  million  bales.  Partial  returns  of  the 
quantity  of  cotton  east  of  the  Mississippi  have  been  re- 
ceived, from  which  an  estimate  somewhat  exceeding  a 
million  bales  has  been  made.  The  Secretary  is  reported 
to  be  confident  that  the  effect  from  exchaijges  of  the 
vast  value  represented  by  this  cotton  will  aid  his  efforts 
to  restore  the  currency  to  a  sound  basis. 

New  York. — The  value  of  real  estate  in  New  York, 
assessed  for  1865,  is  .$427,368,884,  an  increase  of  $16,- 
712,119  over  1864.  The  total  valuHtion  of  real  Hnd  per- 
sonal estate  for  1865  is  $608,784,355,  a  decrease  of 
$25,831,535  from  1864.  The  deaths  in  New  York  dur- 
ing t6e  past  jvepk  were  554 — 78  men,  66  women,  213 
boys,  and  197  girls — an  increase  of  43  upon  the  mor- 
tality of  the  previous  week,  and  a  decrease  of  7  us  com- 
pared with  the  mortality  of  the  corresponding  week  of 
1864. 

Providence,  R.  I. — The  census  of  Providence,  R.  I., 
which  has  just  been  completed,  shows  that  the  popula- 
tion of  that  city  is  52,787.  There  are  3994  more  females 
than  males.  The  entire  coloured  population  is  1711,  a 
gain  of  only  179  since  1860. 

PhUrtdelphia.—MortnVity  last  week,  453.  There  were 
16  deaths  and  interments  ot  soldiers,  and  112  children 
died  from  cholera  infantum. 

Diiatler  at  Sea. — The  ship  William  Nelson,  from  Ant- 
werp for  New  York,  was  burned  off  the  banks  of  New- 
foundland, on  the  Ist  inst.  The  boats  with  the  crew 
ure  missing,  and  it  is  supposed  that  four  hundred  lives 
have  been  lost.  The  passengers  were  priucipalfy  emi- 
grants from  Germony.  About  thirty  of  them  were 
picked  up  and  taken  to  St.  John,  N.  F.,  all  the  rest,  it 
U  belicred,  have  perisbecif 


Missouri. — Gov.  Fletcher  has  issued  a  proclamation 
announcing  the  adoption  of  the  new  free  State  constitu- 
tion by  the  popular  vote.  There  were  43,670  votes  in 
favor  of  said  constitution,  and  41,808  against  it.  The 
new  constitution  will  take  effect  from  and  after  the  4th 
inst. 

The  Freedmen. — General  Hatch,  commanding  the  dis- 
trict of  Charleston,  S.  0.,  has  learned  that  some  of  the 
planters,  ia  their  contracts  for  labour  made  with  the 
freedmen,  have  introduced  clauses  establishing  a  system 
of  peonage,  the  negro  bftng  bound  to  work  out  any  debt 
he  may  hereafter  incur  to  his  employer.  In  consequence, 
the  General  has  issued  an  order  declaring  that  all  such 
contracts  are  null.  He  also  gives  notice  that  in  these 
contracts  no  language  must  be  introduced  intimating 
that  the  planters  design  at  some  future  day  to  contest 
the  question  of  the  emancipation  of  the  negroes.  A 
number  of  planters  near  the  mouth  of  Red  river  have 
decided  on  the  following  plan  with  regard  to  labour ; 
It  is  to  let  lands  out  for  cultivation  to  any  one,  black  or 
white,  for  a  certain  per  cent,  of  the  products,  whatever 
they  may  be,  say  one-fourth,  if  cotton,  and,  if  corn,  such 
proportion  as  is  charged  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 
It  is  believed  that  the  plan  will  work  well  and  equitably. 

The  following  General  Order  has  been  issued  by  Gen. 
Ganger  :  "  The  people  of  Texas  are  informed  that,  in 
accordance  with  the  proclamation  from  the  Executive 
of  the  United  States,  '  all  slaves  are  free.'  This  involves 
an  absolute  equality  of  personal  rights  and  rights  of 
property  between  former  masters  and  slaves,  and  the 
connection  heretofore  existing  between  them  beconies 
that  between  employer  and  hired  labour. 

The  freedmen  are  advised  to  remain  quietly  at  their 
present  homes  and  work  for  wages.  They  are  informed 
that  they  will  not  be  allowed  to  collect  at  military  posts, 
and  that  they  will  not  be  supported  in  idleness  either 
there  or  elsewhere." 

Virginia. — Governor  Peirpoint,  of  Virginia,  has  ad- 
dressed a  long  manifesto  to  the  President,  arguing  in 
favour  of  the  extension  of  the  amnesty  and  pardon  to 
the  people  of  Virginia,  without  reservation.  The  docu- 
ment has  been  placed  before  the  cabinet,  and  is  said  to 
have  received  careful  discussion.  President  Johnson 
has  been  waited  on  by  a  deputation  of  wealthy  Vir- 
ginians who  wished  him  to  amend  the  amnesty  procla- 
mation by  striking  out  the  $20,000  clause.  He  listened 
to  their  entreaties  and  said  he  would  look  at  the  papers 
presented  by  them,  but  so  far  he  had  seen  no  reason  for 
removing  the  exception  complained  of.  The  immense 
fortifications  at  Richmond  and  Petersburg  are  being 
rapidly  dismantled.  The  cannon,  &c.,  are  shipped  to  the 
Washington  and  other  northern  yards  and  arsenals. 
The  number  of  cannon  of  all  kinds,  siege  and  field,  is 
much  larger  than  was  originally  supposed.  Norfolk,  Va., 
has  been  again  placed  under  martial  law  on  account  of 
recent  disturbances  there.  The  spirit  of  a  large  part  of 
the  rebel  population  in  this  State  is  represented  to  be 
still  insolent  and  defiant,  thus  delaying  the  hope  of  a 
speedy  reorganization  of  Virginia  under  a  loyal  civil 
government. 

North  Carolina. — Advices  from  Newborn,  N.  C,  state 
that  the  government  is  about  to  take  possession  of 
several  important  copper,  iron,  coal,  lead  and  sulphur 
mines  in  North  Carolina,  which  were  worked  by  the  con- 
federate authorities  previous  to  the  fall  of  Wilmington. 
Newbern  has  become  the  business  centre  of  the  State. 
Cotton  and  other  products  were  daily  arriving  there  in 
large  quantities  for  shipment  to  the  North.  Negroes 
are  making  $2  a  $3  per  day  at  rewashing  the  dirt  in  the 
N.  C.  gold  mines,  from  which  gold  had  once  been  ex- 
tracted. 

Georgia — Governor  Johnson,  of  Georgia,  addressed 
a  large  Union  meeting  at  Savannah,  on  the  night  of  the 
1st  inst.  lie  was  about  to  leave  for  Augusta,  Atlanta, 
Macon  and  Milledgeville,  and  would  address  the  citizens 
at  each  place.  The  Republican,  of  Savannah,  says  large 
majorities  of  the  people  of  the  interior  have  expressed  a 
desire  to  renew  their  allegiance  to  the  United  States 
government.  The  special  agent  of  the  United  States 
Treasury  Department,  to  open  the  southern  ports,  had 
arrived  at  tiavunnah.  The  exports  from  Savannah  are 
increasing. 

The  Conspiracy. — Jeff.  Davis'  trial,  it  is  again  re- 
ported from  Washington,  will  be  by  a  military  commis- 
sion. The  charge  will  be  that  he  was  the  leader  and 
instigator  of  the  assassination  con.^piracy,  and  some  new 
evidence  against  him  is  sairl  to  have  been  discovered. 
The  decision  of  the  military  commission  of  which  Gen. 
Hunter  was  President,  was  published  on  the  6th  inst. 
The  commission  condemned  Mary  E.  Surratt,  Lewis 
Payne,  George  A.  Atzerott  and  David  E.  Harold,  to  the 
punishment  of  death  by  hanging.  Dr.  Samuel  A.  Mudd, 
Samuel  Arnold  and  Michael  O'Laughlin,  were  con- 
demned to  imprisonment  at  hard  labour  for  life,  and 


Edward  Spangler  to  imprisonment  at  hard  labour 
six  years.  The  President  of  the  United  States  appro 
of  all  the  sentences,  and  ordered  the  parties  who  w 
condemned  to  death  to  be  executed  on  the  follo^ 
day.  Accordingly  on  the  7th  inst.,  between  the  ho 
of  one  and  two  in  the  afternoon,  the  awful  pemvlty  i 
inflicted,  within  the  prison  inclosure,  upon  the  wretcl 
criminals.  Lewis  Payne  is  said  to  have  shown  gi 
firmness  and  composure;  the  other  parties  were  cc 
pletely  overwhelmed  and  unnerved  at  the  prospeci 
their  sudden  and  ignominious  end. 

Pardons. — So  far  only  about  two  hundred  pardi 
have  been  granted  by  the  President  under  his  amne 
proclamation.  A  large  number  of  cases  have,  howe\ 
been  acted  upon  favorably  by  the  Attorney-Genei 
and  await  the  Executive  approval. 

Reduction  of  the  Army. — An  order  has  been  issued 
muster  out  all  the  remaining  regiments  and  compan 
of  the  army  of  the  Tennessee.  Another  order  issued 
the  10th,  directs  the  discharge  of  twelve  regiments 
Pennsylvania  troops,  on  duty  in  Virginia  and  No 
Carolina. 

The  officers  of  the  United  States  Sanitary  Commias 
have  issued  a  farewell  address,  previous  to  closing  th 
labours. 

The  Markets,  ^c. — The  following  were  the  quotatic 
on  the  10th  inst. — New  York. — American  gold,  139 
140.  U.  S.  six  per  cents,  1881,  107  ;  ditto,  5-20,  10 
Specie  in  the  N.York  banks,  $19,089,826.  The  expo, 
of  specie  from  N.  York  to  foreign'ports  from  1st  mo. 
to  7th  mo.  8th,  were  $18,049,635.  Superfine  State  flo 
$5.30  a  $5.80.  Shipping  Ohio,  $6.75  a  $6.83.  Ba; 
more  flour,  $6.95  a  $7.65.  Chicago  spring  wheat,  $1 
a  $1.34;  red  western,  $1.45  a  $1.52;  amber  Michig 
$1.55  a- $1.60;  white  Michigan,  $1.75  a  $1.87.  R 
90  cts.  Oats,  64  a  68  cts.  Mixed  corn,  80  a  82  < 
Middlings  cotton,  50  cts.  Philadelphia. — Superfine  flo 
$5.87  a  $6.25.  Penna.  red  wheat,  fair  to  prime,  $1 
a  $1.65;  new  wheat,  $1 .60 ;  white  do.,  $l.'r8  a  $1. 
Rye,  85  a  90  cts.  Yellow  corn,  90  cts.  Oats,  67  i 
The  offerings  of  beef  cattle  reached  1700  head,  i 
market  was  dull  at  previous  rates.  Sales  ranged 
from  12  to  16^  cts.  per  pound  for  common  to  good  a 
prime  quality.  Hogs  sold  at  $12  a  $14  the  100  lbs.  s 
and  sheep  at  6\  a  7J  cts.  per  lb.  gross.  Lambs  sold 
from  $4  to  $6.50  each. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  T.  Penrose,  lo.,  per  N.  Warringt 
$2,  vol.  37  ;  from  W.  B.  Oliver,  Agt.,  Mass.,  $2,  vol, 
and  for  V.  Meader,  $2,  vol.  38,  and  N.  Breed,  $2. 1 
37. 

Fifteen  dollars  was  received  some  time  ago  from 
S.  Cope,  Redstone,  Pa.,  and  seventeen  dollars  fr 
women  Friends,  of  Westfield,  N.  J.,  on  behalf  of  Friei 
in  North  Carolina. 


WANTED, 

A  Teacher  for  the  ''  Shelter  for  Coloured  Orphan 
Application  may  be  made  to  Hannah  R.  Newbold,  I 
643  Franklin  street;  or  Elizabeth  Roads,  Germantot 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

NEAR  FRANKFOBD,  (TWESTY-THIRD  WARD,  PHILADELPHI 

Physician  audSuperiutendent, — Joshua  H.  Wokthe 
TON,  D. 

Application  for  the  Admission  of  Patient^  may 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  to  Charlks  Ellis,  Oil 
of  the  Board  of  Managers,  No.  637  Market  Street,  Pb! 
delphia,  or  to  any  other  Member  of  the  Board. 


Died,  at  their  late  residence  in  Moreland  townsji 
Montgomery  county.  Pa,,  Edith  Spenckr,  on  the  4th 
Sixth  month,  1865,  in  the  SOth  year  of  her  age;  and 
the  8th  of  the  same  month  Pr  scilla  F.  Spencer,  in  ( 
77th  year  of  her  age. 

During  lives  extended  beyond  the  usual  period,  ft 
marked  by  few  of  those  outward  changes  which  f^JI 
the  lot  of  most,  these  dear  Friends  bad  been  cl«^ 
united  in  sisterly  affection,  ns  well  as  by  tbe^ug 
grace,  whilst  in  death  they  were  scarcely  divideclBlt 
remembering  their  watchful,  steadfast  walking  afflpnj 
us,  we  may  reverently  believe  that  with  "one  voicft^ 
gether  shall  they  sing" — "Great  and  marvellous  ) 
thy  works  Lord  God  Almighty  :  just  and  true  are  I 
ways,  thou  King  of  saints."  ' 


WM.  H.  PILE,  PRINTER, 
No.  214  Pear  street,  between  Dock  and  Tbnd 
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stage,  when  paid  quarterly  in  advance,  five  cents. 


For  "  The  Friend.' ' 

The  Fetfolenm  Business. 

(Continued  from  page  365.) 

Lt  the  mouth  of  Cherry  Run,  four  miles  above, 
find  quite  a  town — llouseville — well  known  to 
thousands  of  frequenters  and  visitors  of.  the 
region,  as  the  filthiest  place  in  Pennsylvania, 
stopping  here,  let  us  take  an  excursion  up 
try  Run  for  two  or  three  miles,  and  see  what 
oing  here.  Fifteen  months  ago  land  could 
B  been  bought  in  this  small  valley  for  perhaps 
loUars  per  acre ;  within  a  few  weeks  such  has 
I  the  rage  for  leases  in  this  El  Dorado  of  the 
region,  that  10,000  dollars  was  obtained  as 
'  for  the  privilege  (covering  twenty  years) 
oring  for  oil,  on  one  single  acre  !  These  leases 
ilate  that  one  half  of  all  petroleum  procured 
to  the  owners  of  the  land.  This  is  called 
"land"  or  "free"  interest.  The  other  half, 
>f  which  must  be  paid  the  expenses  of  pump- 
.,  goes  to  the  lessee  and  is  called  the 
ang  interest.  The  furor  for  property  or  leases 
herry  Run  was  started  by  some  remarkable 
esses  in  boring  wells; — on  one  farm,  the 
lith,"  it  is  said  that  every  well  yields  more  or 
oil — the  Reed  well,  and  the  Mountain  well, 
flowing  say  225  barrels  per  day,  and  several 
rs  of  less  size,  gave  so  good  a  character  to 
ry  Run  that  every  fortunate  holder  of  a  lease 
(prospectively)  certain  of  a  fortune. 
3  there  are  many  new  wells  going  down  here, 
s  step  inside  a  derrick  and  see  the  process  of 

g-      .     .  . 

™  le  derrick  is  made  of  boards  (some  of  the  old 
are  timber)  pyramidal  in  shape,  16  feet 
:e  at  the  base,  and  two  feet  at  the  top,  being 
40  to  45  feet  high.    A  rough  roof  with  an 
.ure  for  the  ropes,  and  some  boards  nailed  on 
lides,  protect  the  driller  from  the  weather, 
by,  and  in  a  direct  line  with  the  engiAe 
sh  ifi  covered  by  a  rude  hovel)  is  the  Samson 
supporting  the  walking  beam  by  which  the 
are  operated.  Iron  pipe,  six  inches  in  diame- 
.8  sunk  by  a  pile  driver  until  the  solid  rock  is 
ed  at  a  depth  of  from  10  to  40  feet.  This 
ving  pipe"  is  necessary  in  order  to  give  pro- 
lirection  to  the  drilling  tools,  and  to  keep 
I  truly  perpendicular.    Sometimes  the  rock 
iched  by  digging,  and  a  wooden  "  guide"  in- 
d.    The  tools  are  from  thirty  to  forty  feet  in 
|fch,  and  weigh  from  seven  hundred  to  nine 
red  pounds.  They  consist  of  six  pieces,  viz., 
'bit,"  the  "reaper,"  (these  are  used  alter- 
laily)  the  " auger-etem,"  the  "jar,"  the  "sinker- 


bar,"  and  the  "  temper-screw."  The  bit  is  about 
twenty  inches  or  two  feet  long,  made  of  two  inch 
iron,  chisel  shaped  and  widened  to  four  inches  at 
the  cutting  end,  which  is  of  the  best  steel.  This 
is  screwed  very  firmly  into  the  auger-stem — simply 
a  hea^^y  bar  of  iron  ;  this  is  screwed  into  the 
"jar"  which  is  also  of  heavy  iron  having  a  l6ose 
joint,  like  two  links  of  a  chain,  which  gives  to 
the  tools  a  jerk  or  "jar  motion"  as  the  walking 
beam  raises  or  lowers  them ;  the  "  sinking-bar"  is 
only  to  give  additional  weight  to  the  set  of  tools; 
it  is  firmly  attached  to  the  heavy  rope  by  which 
the  tools  are  lowered ;  to  this  rope,  which  passes 
over  a  pulley  at  thd  top  of  the  derrick,  is  clamped 
the  "  temper-screw"  which  is  fastened  to  the 
walking  beam,  and  admits  of  lowering  the  tools 
gradually  as  the  well  deepens,  about  three  feet,  as 
great  a  distance  as  can  be  bored  without  remov- 
ing the  detritus.  In  order  to  do  this,  the  tools 
are  withdrawn  and  the  sand-pump  lowered.  This 
is  only  a  copper  or  iron  pipe  five  feet  long,  having 
a  valve  in  the  bottom ;  it  is  raised  a  few  times  so 
as  to  mix  the  finely  comminuted  rock  with  the 
water  which  is  always  present,  into  a  thin  mud 
which  is  drawn  up  and  emptied  out.  After  the 
drill  is  withdrawn,  the  reamer  is  used  to  increase 
the  diameter  to  four  and  a  half  inches ;  and  also 
to  make  a  smooth,  perfectly  true  bore.  An  exact 
map  of  the  various  strata  passed  through  is  kept, 
on  which  are  noted  the  crevices,  and  water  and 
oil  veins  which  are  struck.  Seldom  more  than 
ten  or  twelve  feet  can  he  bored  per  day  of  twenty- 
four  hours — the  drillers  contracting  to  work  con- 
stantly, at  from  $2.50  to  $3  per  foot — the  party 
owning  the  well  to  furnish  everything.  The  rock 
is  chiefly  a  grey  slate ;  at  the  depth  of  180  to  200 
feet  is  the  first  sand  rock,  a  vein  20  to  30  feet 
thick,  in  which  is  frequently  found  some  oil.  At 
a  depth  of  300  to  340  feet  is  the  second,  and  at 
500  to  650  feet  the  third  sand  rock,  from  which 
all  the  large  wells  have  drawn  their  supply.  Sur- 
face indications  are  considered  of  but  little  value, 
inasmuch  as  what  oil  may  find  its  way  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  comes  from  the  first  sand,  in 
which  has  never  yet  been  found  a  largely  yield- 
ing well.  Various- new  drillers  are  being  used 
now,  which  work  upon  an  entirely  different  plan 
and  bore  much  faster ;  but  they  are  very  expen- 
sive machines,  and  are  not  in  general  use. 

About  four  miles  below  Rouseville,  is  the  mouth 
of  Oil  Creek,  and  the  site  of  the  far  famed  Oil 
city.  Derricks,  immense  piles  of  empty  barrels, 
small  buildings  used  as  shops,  offices  and  dwell- 
ing houses,  are  set  down  in  the  mud,  apparently 
with  a  view  to  making  as  indiscriminate  confu- 
sion as  can  be  imagined.  The  one  tortuous  street 
winds  along  the  base  of  a  hill  rising  300  feet  im- 
mediately behind  the  houses  on  one  side,  while 
on  the  other,  a  broad  flat  liable  to  be  overflowed 
by  a  slight  rise  in  the  water,  extends  to  the  Alle- 
gheny river.  A  view  of  "  the  street"  of  Oil  city 
during  the  busy  part  of  the  day  is  unique ;  shan- 
ties— most  of  them  of  such  a  temporary  and  rough 
kind  as  hardly  to  deserve  the  dignified  name  of 
houses — line  both  sides  for  more  than  half  a  mile ; 
the  hotels,  and  a  few  larger  buildings  showing 
conspicuously  above  the  rest,  present  an  appear- 


ance quite  in  accordance  with  the  accommoda- 
tions afi"orded  their  guests,  i.  e.  adaptation  to  the 
desired  end  of  making  as  large  a  profit  with  as 
little  outlay  as  possible ;  between  these  rows  of 
buildings  is  the  street,  having  a  narrow  footway 
of  laoards  on  each  side  the  horrible  slough  which 
constitutes  the  wagon  road ;  wading  and  plunging 
through  which  are  numerous  teams,  horses  and 
pigs,  endeavoring  to  pick  their  way.  The  re- 
deeming feature  of  the  place  is  what  is  called 
cottage  hill,  on  the  east  side  of  the  creek ;  here 
are  many  pretty  cottages,  where  live  the  elite  of 
oil  city,  those  who  have  amassed  fortunes  from 
lands,  oil,  and  speculation. 

Oil  city  is  the  New  York  of  the  oil  region — in 
filth,  in  morals  and  in  business.  The  amount  of 
trade  in  petroleum  transacted  at  this  point  is 
enormous.  The  mouth  of  Oil  Creek  is  constantly 
impeded  by  boats  loaded  with  oil  which  have  just 
floated  down  from  the  wells,  and  by  those  which 
are  light  or  piled  high  with  empty  barrels,  on 
their  way  up  the  creek.  These  are  pulled  up, 
against  the  current,  by  horses  hitched  to  one  end 
(bow  and  stern  being  equally  square ;)  they  per- 
form their  hard  service  by  wading,  the  depth 
being  not  more  than  three  feet,  sometimes  much 
less. 

The  following  figures  will  show  the  vast  extent 
of  the  petroleum  business;  they  are  taken  chiefly 
from  the  report  for  1864,  of  the  Philadelphia 
Board  of  Trade,  and  refer  to  the  product  of  all 
the  oil  producing  regions  : 

EXPORTS  {in  gallons.') 
1862.  1863.  1864. 

10,887,702       27,934,944  *33,467,424 

VALUED  AT 

$3,183,917  $10,664,379  $19,421,752 
The  domestic  consumption,  for  1864,  of  refined 
petroleum  which  has  paid  the  Internal  Revenue 
Tax,  amounted  to  22,015,832  gallons ;  which  at 
the  average  price  in  New  York  for  the  year,  of 
74.6  cents  per  gal.  equals  $16,423,736,  the  tax 
of  10  cents  per  gal.  realizing  to  the  government 
the  sum  of  $2,201,573.20. 

The  report  of  the  Board  of  Trade  says  :  "  The 
production  of  the  year  may  be  stated  as  follows  : 
33,467,424  gallons  exported. 
13,349,974     "     refined  in  Penna. 
8'665)215     "  "     in  other  States. 


Total  55,482,613  gallons  which  has  gone  into  the 
consumption  of  the  world;  of  which  in  round 
numbers,  46,000,000  may  be  taken  as  having 
been  refined  oil ;  equal  to  fully  60,000,000  gallons 
crude  oil.  Add  to  this  the  known  export  of  crude 
oil,  with  the  increase  of  stocks  on  the  first  of 
January  1865,  and  we  have  a  utilized  product 
accounted  for,  of  75,000,000  gallons  of  crude  oil 
for  the  year  1864.  The  loss  by  evaporation,  flood, 
fire,  and  many  other  causes  is  very  great.  *  *  * 
There  is  also  a  very  considerable  quantity  used 
for  lubricating  purposes,  of  which  we  have  no 
record.  The  gross  products  of  the  wells  may 
therefore  be  taken  at  fully  80,000,000  gallons." 


*  Official,  from  ReportB  to  the  Treasury  Department. 
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The  average  price  for  crude  oil,  for  the  year,  ■was 
41.8  cents  per  gallon  in  New  York,  making  the 
total  value  of  the  whole  product  for  the  year 
§33,440,000.  Not  less  than  fifteen  cents  per  gal- 
lon must  be  deducted  from  the  New  York  price, 
in  order  to  come  at  the  vaTue  at  the  place  of  pro- 
duction, as  being  near  the  cost  of  barrels,  trans- 
portation and  handling.  This  would  be  12,000,- 
000  dollars,  leaving  ^21,400,000  dollars  as  the 
approximate  value  at  the  wells  of  the  whole  yield 
of  petroleum  for  1864. 

The  market  value  of  petroleum  as  compared 
with  coal  and  iron,  stands  thus:  (the  values  of 
coal  and  iron  are  taken  for  the  fiscal  year  endin 
June  30,  1864,  that  of  petroleum  for  the  year 
1864.) 

Coal,  at  85.50  per  ton,    .  §69,841,926 

Iron   54,942,836 

Petroleum,     .       .       .  33,440,000 

The  estimate  of  80,000,000  gallons  or  2,000,000 
barrels  for  the  year  1864  is  certainly  not  too  high. 
This  would  be  equivalent  to  a  daily  production  of 
about  5500  barrels;  statisticians  have  put  the 
production  of  the  oil  creek  valley  alone  at  4000 
barrels  daily.  The  yield  of  various  localities  con- 
tiguous to  Old  Creek — Cherry  Run,  Pat  Hole 
creek,  Allegheny  river  and  French  creek,  will  be 
1000  barrels  per  day  additional,  leaving  only  500 
barrels  as  the  product  of  S.  W.  Pennsylvania, 
S.  E.  Ohio,  and  West  Virginia. 

A  very  small  portion  of  the  heavy  oil  which  is 
used  for  lubricating  purposes  is  included  in  the 
trade  reports,  which  in  some  degree  may  account 
for  the  disparity  of  figures.  The  Internal  Revenue 
collectors  will  hereafter  be  likely  to  furnish  more 
accurate  statistics  in  regard  to  this  great  source 
of  wealth,  than  have  heretofore  been  procurable 

Let  it  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  this  large 
sum,  shown  above,  is  all  clear  gain.  When  accu 
rate  accounts  are  made  out,  if  ever  they  should 
be,  it  will  no  doubt  be  found  that  the  percentage 
of  profit  is  really  no  greater  than  in  many  other 
businesses,  while  the  risks  are  much  heavier.  It  is 
estimated  that  there  have  been  no  less  than  8000 
wells  sunk  in  A^euango  county,  at  an  average  cost 
of  5000  dollars.  Thus  an  outlay  of  no  smaller  a 
sum  than  40,000,000  has  been  required  in  sink- 
ing wells  alone,  besides  which  an  enormous  sum 
has  been  permanently  invested  in  lands.  Not- 
withstanding the  large  fortunes  realized  by  a  few, 
the  assertion  is  perfectly  safe,  that  the  oil  busi- 
ness has,  up  to  this  time,  not  proved  self-supporting. 

After  leaving  the  wells,  petroleum  finds  its  way 
to  market  by  only  four  routes.  From  Oil  City 
and  Franklin,  by  the  Allegheny  river,  to  Pitts- 
burg, for  perhaps  seven  months  of  the  year;  from 
Titusville  eastward  by  the  Atlantic  and  Great 
Western,  connecting  with  the  Erie  railroad,  and 
by  the  new  Philadelphia  and  Erie  railroad,  and 
westward,  by  the  first  named  railroad,  to  Cleve- 
land and  other  points. 

During  the  boating  season,  when  the  Allegheny 
can  boast  of  two  and  a  half,  or  three  feet  of  water, 
the  scene  on  the  levee  at  Pittsburg  rivals  that  of 
Oil  City  itself.  Thousands  of  barrdls  of  petroleum 
change  hands  daily,  to  move  which  hundreds  of 
teams  and  many  flat  boats  are  required.  The 
nuDibcr  of  men  employed  thus  indirectly  in  the 
oil  business  is  very  large.  Large  quantities  of 
petroleum  are  shipped  to  Philadelphia  by  the 
Pennsylvania  railroad,  and  some  is  sent  down 
the  Ohio;  but  the  largest  portion  of  what  goes  to 
Pittsburg  is  refined  there.  The  process  of  refin- 
ing is  such  an  interesting  one,  and  is  so  closely 
connected  with  the  availability  of  this  great  staple 
for  general  use,  that  a  visit  to  a  well  ordered  re- 
finery w  an  oocasion  of  much  interest, 

(To  be  cootiDQsd.) 


Selected  for  "  The  Friend." 

JohD  Evans. 

John  Evans  of  Gwynedd,  in  Pennsylvania,  was 
born  in  Denbighshire,  in  the  principality  of  Wales, 
in  the  year  1689,  and  arrived  in  Pennsylvania 
with  his  parents  in  1698,  under  whom  he  receiv- 
ed a  pious  education.  He  was  a  man  of  good 
natural  understanding,  and  favored  early  in  life 
to  see  the  necessity  of  a  diligent  attention  to  the 
voice  of  Divine  wisdom,  to  establish  and  preserve 
him  in  peace  with  God;  and  by  a  steady  adher- 
ence to  it,  he  became  honourable  in  religious 
society  and  eminently  serviceable  in  the  church 
of  Christ.  In  the  twenty-third  year  of  his  age, 
he  appeared  in  the  ministry  of  the  gospel,  and  his 
deportment  therein  was  reverent,  as  became  a 
mind  sensible  of  the  awful  importance  of  the  ser- 
vice. He  had  a  clear,  engaging  manner  of  de- 
livery, was  deep  in  heavenly  mysteries,  and  plain 
in  declaring  them  ;  and  being  well  acquainted 
with  the  Holy  Scriptures,  he  was  made  skilful  in 
opening  the  doctrines  therein  contained,  and  was 
often  led  to  draw  lively  and  instructive  similitudes 
from  the  visible  creation.  . 

He  travelled  through  most  of  the  northern 
colonies  in  the  service  of  Truth,  and  several  times 
through  Pennsylvania.  He  was  often  drawn  to 
attend  general  meetings,  funerals,  and  other  pub- 
lic occasions,  particularly  the  adjacent  meetings 
after  their  first  establishment,  over  which  he  had 
a  tender  fatherly  care,  as  a  good  shepherd  taking 
heed  to  the  flock ;  and  the  Great  Shepherd  of 
Israel  blessed  his  labours  and  afforded  him  at 
times  great  satisfaction  and  comfort. 

The  latter  part  of  his  time,  the  visible  declen- 
sion of  many  from  the  life  and  power  of  Truth, 
frequently  made  sorrow  and  deep  lamentation  his 
portion.  His  labours  were  fervent  with  the  youth, 
in  much  love  and  zeal,  that  they  might  come  to 
know  God  for  themselves,  bow  their  necks  to  the 
yoke,  and  lay  their  shoulders  to  the  work,  saying: 
"  That  their  remembering  their  Creator  in  the 
days  of  their  youth,  would  be  as  marrow  to  his 
bones."  It  was,  indeed,  his  great  joy  to  behold 
the  peaceable  fruits  of  righteousness,  and  his 
labours  for  the  promotion  thereof  made  him 
honourable  amongst  men  of  various  ranks  and  pro- 
fessions, and  his  testimony  generally  acceptable  to 
them. 

In  the  support  of  our  christian  discipline,  he 
was  zealous,  active,  and  unwearied,  and  favoured 
with  qualifications  to  advise  in  difficult  cases, 
which  seldom  failed  of  succeeding.  His  testi- 
mony was  close  against  hypocrisy  and  au  outside 
show  of  religion  only,  but  full  of  paternal  tender- 
ness to  the  afflicted,  weak,  or  diffident  in  spirit; 
of  sound  judgment,  and  deep  in  divine  experi- 
ence, yet  modest  and  condescending,  and  being 
favoured  with  the  desceudiugs  of  the  Father's 
love,  that  at  times  appeared  to  clothe  hiui  as  a 
mantle;  he  had  an  open  door  in  the  hearts  of  his 
friends,  and  au  ascendency  over  the  spirits  of 
gainsayers.  He  was  a  zealous  promoter  of  visiting 
friends  in  their  families,  was  many  times  engaged 
in  that  weighty  work,  and  hi.s  labours  were  awaken- 
ing and  useful ;  often  employed  in  visiting  the 
sick,  the  widow,  and  the  fatherless,  and  others  in 
affliction.  On  these  occasions  he  wa*  seldom 
large  in  expression,  but  his  silent  sympathy  and 
secret  breathing  for  their  relief,  were  more  con- 
solatory than  many  words.  A  considerable  part 
of  his  time  was  spent  in  assisting  widows,  and  the 
guardianship  of  orphans,  which,  though  laborious 
to  him,  was  of  much  advantage  to  them. 

Deeply  sensible  of  the  importance  of  love  and 
peace  to  civil  and  religious  society,  he  was  dili- 
ent  in  promftting  them  both  by  precept  and  ex- 
ample, and  successful  in  restoring  harmony  where 


any  violation  of  it  appeared.    His  conduct 
conversation  in  private  life  were  exemplary, 
implied  an  inward,  close  inspection  into  the  se 
operations  of  his  own  heart. 

He  was  apprehensive  of  his  approaching 
for  some  time  before  his  last  illness,  and  to 
friend  "  He  should  not  survive  one  year," 
admired  he  was  so  positive;  but  he  madt 
further  reply  than,  "  See  what  will  follow." 
his  public  testimony  also,  he  frequently  said,  ' 
had  but  an  inch  of  time  to  treat  with  us." 
the  first  part  of  his  illness  he  went  to  some  nc 
ings,  one  whereof  was  large,  and  he  was  favoi 
with  strength  to  speak  in  a  powerful  and  inst 
tive  manner  to  the  youth,  for  whose  welfare 
desires  were  ardent.  His  disorder  was  slow 
lingering,  wherein  he  was  favoured  with  his 
derstanding  almost  to  the  last;  and  althoug' 
some  seasons,  he  was  much  concerned  on  acci 
of  the  gloominess  of  the  times  in  religious 
civil  afl'airs,  yet  in  general  he  possessed  a 
great  degree  of  calmness  and  serenity  of  m 
<vith  a  perfect  resignation  to  the  will  of  ( 
whether  life  or  death  should  be  his  portion. 

On  the  day  of  his  departure,  observing  his 
troubled  he  said,  with  a  cheterful  countena 
"  I  am,  easy,  I  am  easy,  and  desired  her  ti 
easy  also;"  indeed,  it  appeared  that  the  Lord 
strengthened  him  on  the  bed  of  languishing, 
made  all  his  bed  in  his  sickness.  Thus  ha 
served  God  in  his  generation,  he  departed 
23d  day  of  the  Ninth  month,  1756,  aged  si 
seven  years ;  having,  we  hope,  put  on  the  be; 
ful  garment  of  Christ's  righteousness,  and  ent 
the  wedding-chamber  of  the  bridegroom  oi 
soul,  and  enjoys  the  reward  of  his  faithful  labi 
He  was  buried  on  the  25th  day  of  the  s 
month,  in  Friends'  burial-ground  at  Gwyned 

•  Self.Help. 

(Continued  from  page  362.) 

Before  the  death  of  Granville  Sharp,  Clarijn 
had  already  turned  his  attention  to  the  que; 
of  Negro  Slavery.    He  had  even  selected  i 
the  subject  of  a  college  Essay;  and  his  min( 
came  so  possessed  by  it  that  he  could  not  sha 
off.    The  spot  is  pointed  out  near  Wade's 
in  Hertfordshire,  where,  alighting  from  his  1 
one  day,  he  sat  down  disconsolate  on  the  turibv 
the  roadside,  and  after  long  thinking,  determie4 
to  devote  himself  wholly  to  the  work.    He  t 
lated  his  Essay  from  Latin  into  English,  a  tj 
fresh  illustrations,  and  published  it.    The  felw- 
labourers  gathered  round  him.    The  Societ 
Abolishing  the  Slave-Trade,  unknown  to  him, i 
already  been  formed,  and  when  he  heard  of  ji)'! 
joined  it.    He  sacrificed  all  his  fair  prospeciin 
life  to  prosecute  this  cau.se.  Wilberforce's- 
selected  to  lead  in  Parliament;  but  upon  Clarci- 
chiefly  devolved  the  labor  of  collecting  and  arii. 
ing  the  immense  mass  of  evidence  offered  in  ip 
port  of  the  abolition.    A  curious  instanclol 
Clarkson's  sluth-hound  sort  of  perseverance  «J 
be 'mentioned.    The  abettors  of  slavery,  in! 
course  of  their  defence  of  the  system,  maintflitu 
that  only  such  negroes  as  were  captured  in  b^Jc 
were  sold  as  slaves,  and  if  not  so  sold,  then  (BJ 
were  reserved  for  a  still  more  frightful  doO|Ui 
their  own  country.    Clarkson  knew  of  the  s?** 
hunts  conducted  by  the  slave-traders,  but  ha  no 
witnesses  to  prove  it.  Where  was  one  to  be  foiJ? 
Accidentally,  a  gentleman,  whom  he  met  oci^ 
of.  his  journeys,  informed  him  of  a  young  S£9^ 
in  whose  company  he  had  been  about  a  yea  «• 
fore,  who  had  been  actually  engaged  in  oi  o' 
such  slave-hunting  expeditions.    The  gentlesu 
did  not  know  his  name,  and  could  but  indefin  'lj 
describe  his  person.    He  did  not  know  wberb^ 
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cti'as,  further  than  that  he  beIonp;ed  to  a  ship-of- 
JVar  in  ordinary,  but  at  what  port  he  could  not 
iselsll.    With  this  mere  glimmeriug  of  information, 
larkson  determined  to  produce  this  man  as  a 
itness.    He  visited  personally  all  the  seaport 
)wns  where  ships  in  ordinary  lay;  boarded  and 
'|samined  every  ship  without  success,  until  he 
■  lime  to  the  very  last  port,  and  found  the  young 
.■  ijian,  his  prize,  in  the  verjlast  ship  that  remained 
1,"^  be  visited.    The  young  man  proved  to  be  one 
!,"  f  his  most  valuable  and  effective  witnesses. 
eJ  For  some  years  he  conducted  a  correspondence 
iTo^lith  upwards  of  four  hundred  persons,  travelling 
DSt [ore  than  thirty-five  thousand  miles  during  the 
ime  time  in  search  of  evidence.    He  was  at 
ngth  disabled  and  exhausted  by  illness,  brought 
1  by  his  continuous  exertions;  but  he  was  not 
jrne  from  the  field  until  his  zeal  had  fully  awak- 
led  the  public  mind,  and  excited  the  ardent 
empathies  of  all  good  men  on  behalf  of  the  slave. 
After  years  of  protracted  struggle,  the  slave- 
ade  was  abolished.    But  still  another  great 
jhievement  remained  to  be  accomplished, — the 
)olition  of  slavery  itself  throughout  the  British 
jminions.    And  here  again  determined  energy 
on  the  day.    Of  the  leaders  in  the  cause  none 
as  more  distinguished  than  Fowell  Buxton,  who 
ok  the  position  formerly  occupied  by  Wilber- 
rce  in  the  House  of  Commons.    Buxton  was  a 
all,  heavy  boy,  distinguished  for  his  strong  self- 
ill,  which  first  exhibited  itself  in  violent,  domi- 
iering,  and  headstrong  obstinacy.    His  father 
ed  when  he  was  a  child  ;  but  fortunately  he  had 
wise  mother  who  trained  his  will  with  great 
ire,  constraining  him  to  obey,  but  encouraging 
le  habit  of  deciding  and  acting  for  himself  in 
atters  which  might  safely  be  left  to  him.  This 
other  believed  that  a  strong  will,  directed  upon 
)rthy  objects,  was  a  valuable  manly  quality  if 
■operly  guided,  and   she   acted  accordingly.' 
''hen  others  about  her  commented  on  the  boy's 
If-will,  she  would  merely  say,  "Never  mind, — 
J  is  self-willed  now, — ^you  will  see  it  will  turn 
J  it  well  in  the  end."    Fowell  learned  very  little 
iiB  :  school,  and  was  somewhat  of  a  dunce  and  an 
k  ller.    He  got  other  boys  to  do  his  exercises  for 
;'i,|m,  while  he  romped  and  scrambled  about.  He 
liji: turned  home  at  fifteen,  a  great,  growing,  awk- 
ti'ird  lad,  fond  only  of  boating,  shooting,  riding, 
ffliid  field-sports, — spending  his  time  principally 
let  ith  the  gamekeeper,  a  man  possessed  of  a  good 
i|t.!art,  and  an  intelligent  observer  of  life  and  na- 
eti're,  though  he  could  neither  read  nor  write, 
tie:  Jaxton  had  capital  raw  material  in  him,  but  he 
lii'inted  culture,  training,  and  development.  At 
(,ii;is  juncture  of  his  life,  when  his  habits  were 
:p>;  iing  formed  for  good  or  evil,  he  was  happily 
iifiirown  into  the  society  of  the  Gurney  family, 
ji'istinguished  for  their  fine  social  qualities,  not 
If.ss  than  for  their  intellectual  culture  and  public- 
lii^irited  philanthropy.    This  intercourse  with  the 
li:  wrneys,  he  used  afterwards  to  say,  gave  the 
I  louring  to  his  life.  They  encouraged  his  efforts 
I  self-culture;  and  when  he-went  to  the  Univer- 
i;y  of  Dublin,  and  gained  high  honors  there,  the 
limating  passion  in  his  mind,  he  said,  "  was  to 
„  Try  back  to  them  the  prizes  which  they  prompt- 
It  [  and  enabled  him  to  win."    He  married  one  of 
e  daughters  of  the  family,  and  started  in  life, 
mmencing  as  a  clerk  to  his  uncles  Hanbury, 
le  London  brewers.    His  power  of  will,  which 
ade  him  so  difficult  to  deal  with  as  a  boy,  now 
rmed  the  backbone  of  his  character,  and  made 
m  most  indefatigable  and  energetic  in  whatever 
3  undertook.    He  threw  his  whole  strength  and 
ilk  right  down  upon  his  work ;  and  the  great 
ant,  "  Elephant  Buxton,"  they  called  him,  foi 
i  stood  some  six  feet  four  in  height,  became  one 


of  the  most  vigorous  and  practical  of  men.  "  I 
could  brew,"  he  said,  "  one  hour, — do  mathe- 
matics the  next, — and  shoot  the  next, — and  each 
with  my  whole  soul."  There  was  invincible  energy 
and  determination  in  whatever  he  did.  Admitted 
a  partner,  he  became  the  active  manager  of  the 
concern  ;  and  the  vast  business  which  he  con- 
ducted felt  his  influence  through  every  fibre,  and 
prospered  far  beyond  its  previous  success.  Nor 
did  he  allow  his  mind  to  lie  fallow,  for  he  gave 
his  evenings  diligently  to  self-culture,  studying 
and  digesting  Blaekstone,  Montesquieu,  and  solid 
commentaries  on  English  law.  His  maxims  in 
reading  were,  "  never  to  begin  a  book  without 
finishing  it;"  "never  to  consider  a  book  finished 
until  it  is  mastered  ;"  and  "  to  study  everything 
with  the  whole  mind." 

When  only  thirty-two,  Buxton  entered  Parlia- 
ment, and  at  once  assumed  that  position  of  influ- 
ence there,  of  which  every  honest,  earnest,  well- 
informed  man  is  secure,  who  enters  that  assembly 
of  the  first  gentlemen  in  the  world.  The  princi- 
pal question  to  which  he  devoted  himself  was  the 
complete  emancipation  of  the  slaves  in  British 
colonies.  He  himself  used  to  attribute  the  strong 
interest  which  he  early  felt  in  this  question  to 
the  influence  of  Priscilla  Grurney,  one  of  the  Earl- 
ham  family, — a  woman  of  a  fine  intellect  and  warm 
heart,  abounding  in  illustrious  virtues.  When  on 
her  death-bed,  in  1821,  she  repeatedly  sent  for 
Buxton,  and  urged  him  "  to  make  the  cause  of 
the  slaves  the  great  object  of  his  life."  Her  last 
act  was  to  attempt  to  reiterate  the  solemn  charge, 
and  she  expired  in  the  ineffectual  effort.  Buxton 
never  forgot  her  counsel ;  he  named  one  of  his 
daughters  after  her ;  and  on  the  day  on  which  she 
was  married  from  his  house,  on  the  1st  of  August, 
1834, — the  day  of  negro  emancipation,— after  his 
Priscilla  had  been  manumitted  from  her  filial  ser- 
vice, and  left  her  father's  home  in  the  company 
of  her  husband,  Buxton  sat  down  and  thus  wrote 
to  a  friend  :  "  The  bride  is  just  gone;  everything 
has  passed  off  to  admiration  ;  and  there  is  not  a 
slave  in  the  British  colonies  !" 

Buxton  was  no  genius, — not  a  great  intellectual 
leader  nor  discoverer,  but  mainly  an  earnest, 
straightforward,  resolute,  energetic  man.  Indeed, 
his  whole  character  is  most  forcibly  expressed  in 
his  own  words,  which  every  young  man  might 
well  stamp  upon  his  soul :  "  The  longer  I  live," 
said  he,  "  the  more  I  am  certain  that  the  great 
difference  between  men,  between  the  feeble  and 
the  powerful,  the  great  and  the  insignificant,  is 
energy  —  invincible  determination,  —  a  purpose 
once  fixed,  and  then  death  or  victory !  That 
quality  will  do  anything  that  can  be  done  in  this 
world ;  and  no  talents,  no  circumstances,  no  op- 
portunities, will  make  a  two-legged  creature  a 
man  without  it." 

(To  be  continued.) 


There  is  but  one  eye  which  can  rightly  see  the 
hand  and  judgments  of  the  Lord  ;  yea,  it  pleaseth 
the  Lord  so  to  manage  them,  that  only  the  eye 
which  is  of  him  may  see  them.  Man  must  be 
taken  in  his  wisdom,  and  caught  in  the  snare  of 
his  own  understanding.  He  that  will  see  the 
things  of  God,  the  ways  of  God,  the  counsels  of 
God,  the  love  and  sweetness  of  God,  (yea,  the 
very  judgments  of  God,)  must  receive  from  him 
the  eye  that  seeth  them.  Oh  that  men  might 
feel  after,  and  come  into,  that  wherein  they  might 
be  pitied  and  spared  by  their  Maker.  Man  must 
bow ;  that  which  is  of  God  in  man  (which  hath 
long  lain  under  oppression)  must  be  exalted.  It 
is  the"  day  of  his  power,  and  he  will  reign  in  it. 
Oh  !  happy  they  that  bow  to  his  sceptre,  and  kiss 
the  shinings  of  his  light  (even  the  sharpest  re- 


bukes of  it  in  their  hearts)  that  they  may  turn 
from,  and  travel  out  of  the  darkness  (where  is 
death,  destruction  and  misery,  even  in  all  the 
counsels  and  ways  of  it,)  and  come  into  unity  with 
that  which  is  pure  and  live. — Isaac  Penington. 

Purple  Dye  from  Theine. — A  German  chemist 
is  said  to  have  produced  most  splendid  purple 
and  scarlet  dyes,  almost  surpassing  in  beauty  the 
finest  of  the  aniline  dyes,  from  "  theine,"  the  al- 
kaloid to  which  tea  and  coffee  owe  the  refreshing 
and  stimulating  properties  which  have  brought 
them  into  such  general  request  all  over  the  world. 
As  the  kinds  of  Chinese  tea  which  are  richest  in 
theine  do  not  contain  much  more  than  two  per 
cent,  of  that  substance,  the  new  dyes,  however 
valuable  in  themselves,  could  scarcely  come  into 
extensive  use  if  Chinese  tea  were  the  only  avail- 
able source  of  the  alkaloid  from  which  they  are  de- 
rived ;  but,  fortunately,  there  are  other  sources  of 
that  body.  Not  to  speak  of  the  kola-nut  of  West 
Africa,  which  has  just  been  discovered  to  contain 
theine,  the  leaves  of  the  Paulina  Sorbilis  contain 
nearly  five  per  cent,  of  that  alkaloid,  and  those  of 
the  Ilex  Paraguaensis  are  also  very  rich  in  it.  The 
Paulina  Sorbilis  is  a  Brazilian  tree,  belonging  to 
the  same  family  of  plants  as  the  English  horse- 
chestnut.  The  locality  in  which  it  chiefly  flour- 
ishes is  the  great  valley  of  the  Amazon.  Its  fruit, 
when  ripe,  is  dried  and  pounded  to  powder,  and 
the  powder  is  made  into  a  thick  paste  with  water. 
This  paste  is  molded  into  cakes,  which  are  baked 
by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  then  constitute  the 
famous  "Guarana  bread."  A  spoonful  of  the 
powder  obtained  by  scraping  one  of  these  cakes, 
added  to  a  pint  of  boiling  water,  makes  a  very  re- 
freshing beverage,  which  is  largely  used  through- 
out the  Brazils.  Still  more  largely  used,  how- 
ever, both  in  the  Brazils  and  in  other  parts  of 
South  America,  is  an  infusion  of  the  leaves  of 
the  Ilex  Paraguaensis,  or  "  Paraguay  tea-plant," 
— a  plant  belonging  to  the  same  order  as  our 
English  holly.  In  the  forests  of  the  Brazils  and 
Paraguay  this  plant  grows  wild  in  enormous  abun- 
dance. The  natives  gather  its  leaves,  buds,  and 
young  branches,  dry  them,  and  reduce  them  to  a 
coarse  powder,  which  powder  they  then  use  much 
as  we  use  Chinese  or  Indian  tea.  This  powder 
does  not  contain  so  large  a  per  centage  of  theine 
as  is  contained  in  the  Guarana  bread,  but  it  con- 
tains nearly  as  large  a  proportion  as  the  best  Chi- 
nese tea,  and  as  it  is  calculated  that  fully  two 
millions  of  pounds  of  the  leaves  of  the  tree  from 
whose  leaves  and  twigs  the  powder  is  made  fall 
to  the  earth  and  rot  every  year,  in  the  forests  of 
Paraguay  alone,  if  theine  dyes  should  prove  to 
possess,  intrinsically,  any  real  advantages,  it  need 
scarcely  be  difficult  to  produce  them  cheaply 
enough. 

A  new  Detergent. — A  new  natural  product  of 
California  possessing  detersive  properties  is  thus 
described  by  a  contemporary: 

"  A  few  months  ago,  some  persons  engaged  in 
making  turpentine,  in  Plumas  county,  tapped 
some  pine  trees  of  a  species  new  to  them.  The 
fluid  flowed  abundantly,  but  it  had  a  peculiar 
odor,  and  when  taken  to  the  turpentine  stills  in 
the  neighborhood,  nothing  could  be  done  with  it. 
At  last  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  man  who  man- 
aged to  distil  the  liquid,  which  proved  to  be  a  new 
discovery.  Instead  of  the  disagreeable  odor  of 
turpentine,  it  has  a  fragrance  like  citron,  and  is 
free  from  all  resinous  matter.  Ten  gallons  of  it 
weighs  as  much  as  six  gallons  and  three  quarters 
of  pure  water.  It  dissolves  all  animal  and  veget- 
able oils  and  leaves  no  stain  of  its  own,  nor  does 
it  affect  any  of  the  colors  used  in  dyeing,  and 
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thus  it  is  an  excellent  substitute  for  benzine, 
without  the  odor  which  makes  the  latter  substance 
so  ofi'ensive.  It  is  also  much  cheaper  than  ben- 
zine. The  new  liquid  is  called  '  Erasine/  because 
of  its  value  for  cleansing.  It  evaporates  rapidly, 
and  burns  well,  but  is  more  expensive  than  coal 
oil.  This  novel  product  of  California  is  now  in 
market." 


Selected. 

THE  COMMON  LOT. 
Once  in  the  flight  of  ages  past, 

There  lived  a  man  ; — and  who  was  he? — 
Mortal  howe'er  thy  lot  be  cast, 

That  man  resembled  thee. 

Unknown  the  region  of  his  birth, 

The  land  in  whiih  he  died  unknown: 

His  name  has  perished  from  the  earth, 
This  truth  survives  alone  : — 

That  joy  and  grief,  and  hope  and  fear. 

Alternate  triumphed  in  his  breast: 
His  bliss  and  wo, — a  smile,  a  tear! 

Oblivion  hides  the  rest. 

The  bounding  pulse,  the  languid  limb — 
The  changing  spirit's  rise  and  fall ; 

We  know  that  these  were  felt  by  him 
For  these  are  felt  by  all. 

He  sufiFered, — but  his  pangs  are  o'er ; 

Enjoyed,— but  his  delights  arc  fled; 
Had  friends, — his  friends  are  now  no  more; 

And  foes, — his  foes  are  dead. 

He  loved, — but  whom  he  loved,  the  grave 
Hath  lost  in  its  unconscious  womb. 

Oh  she  was  fair, — but  naught  could  save 
Her  beauty  from  the  tomb. 

He  saw  whatever  thou  hast  seen ; 

Encountered  all  that  troubles  thee; 
He  was — whatever  thou  hast  been  ; 

He  is — what  thou  shalt  be. 

The  rolling  seasons,  day  and  night. 

Sun,  moon  and  stars,  the  earth  and  main, 

Erewhiie  his  portion,  life  and  light 
To  him  exist  in  vain. 

The  clouds  and  sunbeama,  o'er  his  eye 
That  once  their  shades  and  glory  threw 

Have  left  in  yonder  silent  sky 
No  vestige  where  they  flew. 

The  annals  of  the  human  race, 

Their  ruins,  since  the  world  began 
Of  him  afford  no  other  trace 

Than  this — There  lived  a  man  ! 

 Montgomery. 

For  "  The  friend." 

Jeseph  Ciood. 
There  are  probably  few  persons  now  living  who 
remember  the  visits  made  to  this  city  by  the 
worthy  Friend  and  minister  of  the  gospel  whose 
name  stands  at  the  head  of  this  article.  His  ap- 
pearance was  well  calculated  to  make  a  lasting 
impression.  Tall  and  erect  in  person,  his  features 
strongly  marked,  and  expressive  of  gravity  and 
solidity  of  character,  and  strikingly  plain  and 
simple  in  his  dress,  his  whole  aspect  and  demeanor 
conveyed  the  idea  of  a  venerable  patriarch  in  the 
church.  Having  a  vivid  recollection  of  him,  and 
meeting  lately  with  a  short  account  of  some  of 
the  events  of  his  life,  I  have  thought  a  brief 
notice  of  him  might  be  interresting  and  instruc- 
tive. 

He  was  born  in  Chester  county,  Pennsylvania, 
in  the  year  1742,  and  lost  his  father  when  very 
young.  His  mother,  who  was  a  religious  Friend, 
lived  until  he  was  in  his  fifteenth  year,  and  en- 
deavoured to  imbue  his  mind  with  the  love  and 
fear  of  his  heavenly  Father,  and  to  restrain  him 
from  vanity  and  folly,  to  which  his  natural  dis- 
position  was  much  inclined. 

Though  her  pioua  concern  and  watchful  care 


did  not  at  once  produce  the  good  effects  she  de- 
sired, yet  they  took  root  in  his  heart,  and  amid 
his  checkered  youthful  career,  often  came  before 
him  as  a  salutary  check,  and  warning  to  forsake 
his  light  and  sinful  course,  and  pursue  the  things 
which  would  make  for  peace  and  salvation.  In 
some  memorandums  subsequently  made,  he  writes 
of  the  fervent  exercises  of  his  beloved  mother  on 
his  behalf,  on  her  death  bed ;  of  her  earnest 
prayers  to  the  Lord  that  he  might  be  brought  into 
the  right  way  and  preserved  therein,  and  of  her 
committing  him  to  the  Lord's  care  and  keeping ; 
which,  he  remarks,  continued  fresh  in  his  mind 
to  that  time. 

He  whose  heritage  children  are  declared  to  be, 
appears  to  have  blest  the  christian  labour  and 
secret  breathings  of  soul  of  his  servant  on  behalf 
of  her  son  ;  and  his  case  furnishes  encouragement 
to  religiously  concerned  parents  not  to  relax  in 
their  endeavours  for  the  good  of  their  offspring, 
untoward  as  they  may  at  times  seem,  but  humbly 
seek  for  ability  from  on  high  to  govern  with  meek- 
ness and  firmness;  and,  by  example  as  well  as 
precept,  lovingly  to  lead  them  in  the  strait  and 
narrow  way  which  the  dear  Redeemer  trod  before 
them,  and  where  they  may  meet  with  Him  to 
their  comfort  and  everlasting  good. 

The  Father  of  the  fatherless  did  not  forsake 
the  lonely  orphan.  That  eye  which  neither  slum- 
bers nor  sleeps,  watched  over  him  for  good,  and 
though  the  tender  care  and  pious  counsel  of 
earthly  parents  were  withdrawn,  he  was  not  left 
without  the  reproofs  and  guidance  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  which  are  the  way  to  life.  Of  this  period 
he  writes : 

"  I  was  now  left  without  any  one  to  restrain 
me  from  the  gratification  of  my  own  will,  to  which 
I  had  a  propensity  equal  to  most.  But  the  Lord 
was  gracious  to  me,  often  visiting  my  soul  with 
His  humbling,  tendering  goodness,  whereby  I  was 
brought  to  confess  my  many  transgressions,  and 
to  covenant  with  my  G-od  that  I  would  do  so  no 
_more.  Yet,  not  enough  abiding  in  a  state  of 
watchfulness  and  prayer,  and  my  natural  propen- 
sities being  strong  and  active,  I  often  fell  into  the 
snare  of  the  enemy ;  and  when  it  pleased  the  Lord 
again  to  look  down  upon  me  and  show  me  how 
far  short  I  had  fallen  of  my  promises,  0  then  I 
mourned  over  my  condition. 

"  Through  the  subtlety  of  the  enemy  working 
upon  my  own  will,  I  was  now  almost  ready  to  give 
out,  and  to  conclude  I  should  never  know  an  over- 
coming of  the  temptations  and  besetments  with 
which  my  poor  soul  was  assailed.  Yet  the  Lord 
was  pleased  not  wholly  to  withdraw  from  me  the 
kind  reproofs  of  his  unspeakable  love  and  mercy. 
Although  by  slighting  the  many  offers  of  his 
grace,  and  pardon  for  my  past  transgressions,  1 
continued  for  some  years  in  a  state  of  frequent 
disobedience,  yet  His  long  forbearing  mercy  was 
still  continued  toward  me.  At  length  the  Lord, 
who  is  just  in  all  his  ways,  was  pleased  to  appear 
by  his  Spirit  in  a  heart-tendering  visitation  to  my 
soul,  and  give  me  to  understand  undoubtedly  that 
this  was  the  last  time  I  should  have  the  like  offer. 
On  looking  toward  the  boundlessness  of  eternal 
misery,  this  conviction  was  indeed  very  alarming. 
My  soul  was  deeply  humbled,  and  strengthened 
to  ask  help  of  the  Lord  my  God,  whom  I  feared 
and  loved ;  taking  frei^h  resolution  with  his  assist- 
ance, to  forsake  every  sin,  and  resist  every  tempta- 
tion that  had  so  long  beset  me  and  detained  me 
in  a  state  of  disobedience,  and  to  attend  closely  to 
the  Divine  light  or  grace  that  had  so  often  re- 
proved me. 

"  Experience  now  taught  me  that  I  could  not 
resist  temptation  but  by  the  power  of  G-od.  I 
found  that  I  must  endeavour  to  wait  on  the  Lord 


in  watching  and  prayer,  and  as  I  attended  the 
to,  I  was  helped  to  pray  in  faith,  and  to  beli( 
that,  as  I  thus  kept  near  to  Him,  he  would  hi 
and  preserve  me,  which  was  experienced  by  t 
It  afforded  me  great  encouragement  that  I  l 
found  One  who  was  mighty  to  save,  and  my  he 
did  rejoice  in  humble  thankfulness  to  God  fori 
great  mercy  to  my  soul.  I  have  ever  experienc 
that  the  more  I  was  concerned  to  live  near  to  1 
Spirit  of  God  in  my  heart,  the  weaker  temp 
tions  were,  and  the  more  strength  and  faith  I  v 
favoured  with,  to  travel  on  in  a  state  of  self-deni 
But  even  here  there  is  need  of  constant  watchf 
ness,  for  the  grand  enemy  of  my  soul  is  an  » 
wearied  one." 

The  experience  of  this  dear  Friend,  as  express 
in  the  above  paragraph,  is  worthy  the  serious  ; 
tention  of  every  reader.  A  firm  faith  in  the 
ward  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  soul 
a  close  attention  to  the  gentle  intimations  ofl 
imparted,  and  a  diligent  waiting  for,  and  earn 
seeking  after  His  help  and  direction,  have  pro"! 
a  strength  and  preservation  to  many,  when  pla( 
in  very  difficult  and  perplexing  circumstano| 
It  is  thus  alone  that  temptation  can  be  sucoe 
fully  resisted  and  sin  overcome.  Where  this  gp 
doctrine  is  lightly  esteemed  and  little  regardi 
the  vitality  of  religion  will  be  low,  however  hi 
the  profession  or  multiplied  the  performanc 
There  is  perhaps  no  christian  grace,  none  of  1 
glorious  privileges  of  the  gospel,  to  which  \ 
words  are  more  applicable,  "  according  to  thy  fa: 
so  be  it  unto  thee."  Would  that  in  our  own 
ligious  Society  there  was  a  more  earnest  belief 
and  a  more  steadfast  and  humble  reliance  up) 
the  immediate  guidance  and  . help  of  the  Spirit 
Truth,  which  our  Saviour  promised  should  M 
his  followers  into  all  truth.  Then  would  its  a 
and  salutary  teachings  be  much  more  known  1^ 
it  is  to  be  feared  they  are  by  many.  * 

Continuing  faithful  to  manifested  duty,  a 
bearing  the  daily  cross,  he  grew  in  religious  kno 
ledge  and  stability,  and  in  concern  for  the  welfi 
of  the  church.  '| 

"  As  I  went  on  in  the  path  of  dedication,  t 
Lord,  by  his  Spirit,  begot  faith  in  my  heart 
believe  that,  if  I  was  obedient,  he  would  one  d 
require  of  me,  though  a  contemptible  instrume; 
to  preach  the  gospel,  and  to  tell  unto  others  wl 
he  had  done  for  my  soul.  This,  I  often  concludt 
I  could  not  do  ;  for  it  was  to  me  a  very  serio 
and  weighty  subject,  though  there  was  no  do« 
in  my  mind  that  the  call  was  from  the  Lord." 

His  opportunities  of  education  had  been  T« 
small,  and  though  possessed  of  good  natural  ab) 
ties,  yet  he  laboured  under  great  disadvantages 
many  respects,  which  no  doubt  tended  to  A 
courage  him.  But  He  who  called  him  to  X 
service  was  all  sufl&cient  to  qualify  and  fumi 
him  therefor,  and  did  not  fail  him  during  t 
trying  preparatory  dispensations  he  passed  throuf 

"  Divine  wisdom,  says  he,  was  pleased,  to  cc 
descend  to  my  weakness,  and  to  open  my  und 
standing  in  matters  of  doctrine,  when  I  was 
home  about  my  lawful  calling  ;  which  tended 
strengthen  my  faith  in  God,  and  also  to  hum! 
my  heart  to  trust  in  Him,  and  beget  a  willinguf 
to  obey  his  requiring.  But  when  the  time 
give  up  to  the  call  came,  I  was  afraid  of  bei 
deceived  by  the  transformer,  in  consequence 
which  I  withheld;  and  this  brought  a  cloud 
thick  darkness  over  my  mind,  under  which 
laboured  for  several  weeks. 

"At  length  the  Lord  was  pleased,  in  a  powi 
ful  manner,  to  remove  all  doubts  and  fears  out 
the  way,  and  to  restore  sweet  peace  to  my  mic 
for  which  I  was  truly  thankful,  and  promis 
obedience  in  future.    But  when  the  time  to  gi 
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came  again,  cowardice  came  also.  It  was  so 
at  a  cross  to  me  to  yield,  that  I  sat  and  reasoned 
ing  most  of  the  meeting,  until  the  visitation 
sed  over.  Then,  0  the  sorrow  and  distress 
attended  my  mind,  under  the  sense  of  my 
bedience  which  poured  into  my  poor  soul.  In 
condition  I  chose  death  rather  than  life.  But 
Lord,  who  is  abundant  in  meroy,  saw  that 
disobedience  was  more  from  fear' than  from 
ful  stubbornness,  and  still  graciously  bore  with 

I  rejoiced  to  feel  his  judgments  for  my  trans- 
sions,  for  experience  had  taught  me  that 
ugh  judgment  the  sense  of  sin  is  taken  away, 
n  truly  say  that  I  was  made  willing  to  do  the 
I  could  in  this  as  well  as  other  matters  re- 
}d  of  me;  but  the  work  of  the  ministry  to 
jh  I  was  called  appeared  to  me  to  be  of  such 
,t  importance,  that  I  was  afraid  lest  .by  some 
«  ay  conduct  the  truth  or  cause  of  God,  which 
very  near  to  my  life,  might  be  evilly  spoken 
w||but  still  my  God  called  for  obedience. 

One  day  as  I  sat  in  meeting,  my  exercise  re- 
ed with  weight,  and  a  few  words  concerning 
oodnessof  the  Lord  to  my  soul  rested  heavily 
e  to  utter;  to  do  which  was  a  great  cross  to 
iilbut  my  Master  was  merciful  and  He  helped 
11  How  I  got  upon  my  feet  I  hardly  knew ; 

n  much  fear  and  trembling  a  few  words  fell 
)f|i  my  lips.  The  peace  which  then  flowed  in 
oul  is  past  describing.  I  felt  thankfulness 
y  heart  that  I  had  been  enabled  in  some 
itfture  to  fulfil  my  duty,  there  being  so  great  a 
ast  between  feeling  stillness  and  peace  of 
,  with  love  filling  my  heart  toward  God  Und 
and  the  horror,  vexation  and  judgment 
h  I  had  felt  before  for  cowardice  and  dis- 
lilience. 

]fl  (To  be  conclnded.)  . 


.     Selected  for  "The  Friend." 

The  Nebalar  Hypothesis.  ' 

BY  ELIAS  LOOMIS. 

ae  question  naturally  arises,  Was  the  uni- 
created  substantially  as  we  now  see  it,  or 
|t  been  brought  to  its  present  condition  by  a 
pssion  of  gradual  changes  under  the  operation 
pneral  laws  ?  We  find  in  our  solar  system 
Ifal  remarkable  coincidences  which  we  cannot 
suppose  to  be  fortuitous,  and  which  naturally 
est  the  idea  of  some  grand  and  comprehensive 

p.  All  the  known  planets  (now  90  in  num- 
Irevolve  about  the' sun  from  west  to  east,  and, 
j slight  exceptions,  nearly  in  the  same  plane, 
Jthe  plane  of  the  sun's  equator.  There  are 
iplaaets  (and  these  are  minute  asteroids)  whose 
are  inclined  to  the  ecliptic  as  much  as  20°. 
The  sun  rotates  on  an  axis  in  the  same 
Ition  as  that  in  which  the  planets  revolve 
lid  him. 

All  the  major  planets  (except  perhaps 
his  and  Neptune,)  rotate  on  their  axes  in  the 
I  direction  as  that  in  which  they  move  around 
I. 

The*  satellites  (as  far  as  known)  revolve 
id  their  primaries  in  the  same  direction  in 
the  latter  turn  on  their  axes. 
.  The  orbits  of  all  the  larger  planets  and 
satellites  have  small  eccentricity.  Only 
of  the  asteroids  have  an  eccentricity  as 
as  one  quarter. 
|h.  The  planets,  upon  the  whole,  increase  in 
|ty  as  they  are  found  nearer  the  sun.  ■ 
jh.  The  orbits  of  the  comets  have  usually 
eccentricity  and  have  every  variety  of  in- 
Ition  to  the  ecliptic. 

Iiese  coincidences  are  not  a  consequence  of  the 


law  of  universal  gravitation,  yet  it  is  highly  im- 
probable that  they  should  be  the  result  of  chance. 
They  seem  rather  to  indicate  the  operation  of 
som.e  uniform  law.  Can  we  discover  any  law  from 
which  these  coincidences  would  necessarily  re- 
sult ? 

An  examination  of  the  condition  and  structure 
of  the  earth  has  led  geologists  to  conclude  that 
our  entire  globe  was  once  liquid  from  heat,  and 
that  it  has  gradually  cooled  upon  its  surface, 
while  a  large  portion  of  the  interior  still  retains 
much  of  its  primitive  heat.  The  shape  of  the 
mountains  in  the  moon,  seem  to  indicate  that 
that  body  has  at  some  former  time  been  in  a  state 
of  fusion.  But  if  the  earth  and  moon  were  ever 
subjected  to  such  a  heat,  it  is  probable  that  the 
other  members  of  the  solar  system  were  in  a  like 
condition,  perhaps  at  a  temperature  sufficient  to 
volatilize  every  solid  and  liquid  body,  constituting 
perhaps  a  single  nebulous  mass  of  the  smallest 
density. 

Let  us  suppose,  then,  that  the  matter  compris- 
ing the  entire  solar  system  once  existed  in  the 
condition  of  a  single  nebulous  mass,  extending 
beyond  the  orbit  of  the  most  remote  planet. 
Suppose  that  this  nebula  has  a  slow  rotation  upon 
an  axis,  and  that  by  radiation  it  gradually  cools, 
thereby  contracting  in  its  dimensions.  As  it  con- 
tracts in  its  dimensions,  its  velocity  of  rotation,  ac- 
cording to  the  principles  of  mechanics,  must  neces- 
sarily increase,  and  the  centrifugal  force  thus  gen- 
erated in  the  exterior  portion  of  the  nebula  would 
at  length  became  equal  to  the  attraction  of  the  cen- 
tral mass. 

This  exterior  portion  would  thus  become  de- 
tached, and  revolve  independently  aff  an  immense 
zone  or  ring.  As  the  central  mass  continued, to 
cool  and  contract  in  ilk  dimensions,  other  zoneg 
would  in  the  same  manner  become  detached,  while 
the  central  mass  continually-  decreases  in  size  and 
increases  in  density.  The  zones  thus  successively 
detached  would  generally-  break  up  into  separate 
massses  revolvingindependentlyabout  thesun,  and 
if  their  velocities  were  slightly  unequal,  the  mat- 
ter of  each  zone  would  ultimately  collect  in  a  sin- 
gle planetary,  but  still  gaseous  mass,  having  a  sphe- 
roidal form,  and  also  a  motion  of  rotation  about 
an  axis.  As  each  of  these  planetary  masses  be- 
came still  further  cooled,  it  would  pass  through  a 
succession  of  changes  similar  to  those  of  the  first 
solar  nebula;  rings  of  matter  would-be  formed 
surrounding  the  planetary  nucleus,  and  these 
rings,  if  they  broke  up  into  separate  masses, 
would  ultimately  form  satellites  revolving  about 
their  primaries. 

The  planet  Saturn  affords  the  only  instance  in 
the  solar  system,  in  which  these  rings  '  have  pre- 
served their  unbroken  form ;  and  the  group  of 
asteroids  between  Mars  and  Jupiter,  presents  a 
case  of  a  ring  broken  up  into  a  large  number  of 
small  fragments,  which  continue  to  revolve  in 
independent  orbits  about  the  sun. 

The  first  six  phenomena  mentioned  are  obvious 
consequences  of  this  theory.  The  eccentricity  of 
some  of  the  orbits,  and  their  inclination  to  the 
sun's  equator,  must  be  ascribed  to  the  accumulated 
effect  of  the  disturbing  action  of  the  planets  upon 
each  other. 

The  planets  thus  formed  would  all  have  a  mo- 
tion of  rotation,  but  they  would  not  all  necessarily 
rotate  in  the  same  direction  as  the  motion  of  revo- 
lution. The  outer  planets  might  rotate  in  the 
contrary  direction,  but  the  satellites  must  in  all 
cases  revolve  in  their  orbits  in  the  same  direction 
as  the  rotation  of  the  primary.  The  satellites  of 
Venus  and  Neptune  have  a  retrograde  motion ; 
and  if  it  shall  be  discovered  that  these  planets 
rotate  upon  their  axes  in  the  same  direction,  these 


movements  would  all  be  consistent  with  the  nebu- 
lar hypothesis. 

Comets  may  consist  of  nebulous  matter  en- 
countered by  the  solar  system  in  its  motion  through 
space,  and  thus  brought  within  the  attractive  in- 
fluence of  the  sun.  They  are  thus  compelled  to 
move  in  orbits  around  the  sun,  and  these  orbits 
may  become  so  modified  by  the  attraction  of  the 
planets  that  they  may  sometimes  become  perma- 
nent members  of  our  solar  system.  Some  of  the 
comets  may  perhaps  consist  of  small  portions  of 
nebulous  matter  which  became  detached  in  the 
breaking  up  of  the  planetary  rings,  and  continued 
to  revolve  independently  about  the  sun. 

It  has  been  attempte<l  to  subject  this  hypothe- 
sis to  a  rigorous  test,  in  the  following  manner. 
The  time  of  revolution  of  each  of  the  planets 
ought  to  be  equal  to  the  time  of  rotation  of  the 
solar  mass  at  the  period  when  its  surface  extended 
to  the  given  planet.  It  remains,  then,  to  compute 
what  should  be  the  time  of  rotation  of  the  solar 
mass  where  its  surface  extended  to  each  of  the 
planets.  It  has  be^n  found  that  if  we  suppose 
the  sun's  mass  to  be  expanded  until  its  surface 
extends  to  each  of  the  planets  in  succession,  its 
time  of  rotation  at  each  of  these  instants  would 
be  very  nearly  equal  to  the  actual  time  of  revolu- 
tion of  the  corresponding  planets;  and  the  time 
of'rotation  of  each  primary  planet  corresponds  in 
like  manner  with  the  time  of  revolution  of  its  dif- 
ferent satellites. 

The  nebular  hypothesis  must  therefore  be  re- 
garded as  possessing  considerable  probability, 
since  it  accounts  for  a  large  number  of  circum- 
stances which  hitherto  had  remained  unexplained. 


[In  giviijg  the  following  remarks  a  place  in  our 
columns,  we  feel  best  satisfied  to  express  oar  con- 
viction, that  one  of  the  jjrevalent  evils  in  the  pre- 
sent day,  "is  th&  too  ready  utterance  of  what  may 
appear  to  be  religious  sentiments.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  but  that  if  the  heart  has  really  been 
renewed  through  the  power  of  Divine'grace,  there 
will  be  a  change  in  the  conduct  and  conversation. 
But  such  an  one  will  be  careful  not  to  enter  light- 
ly or  too  easily  into  remarks  upon  holy  things, — 
he  will  endeavour  first  ta  feel  the  truths  he  is 
about  to  express,  and  then  a  right  qualification  for 
uttering  them.  To  those  who  have  submitted  to 
the  cross  of  Christ, — who  are  endeavouring  to 
dwell  in  inward  communion  with  the  dear  Saviour, 
there  will  be  a  longing  desire  at  times  raised  in 
them  for  the  everlasting  welfare  of  others,  and 
the  Lord  Jesus  himself  will  at  such  seasons  be  to 
them  in  conversation  or  otherwise,  "  mouth  and 
wisdom,  tongue  and  utterance."  Jhen  is  the 
time,  and  there  is  the  qualification  for  right  speak- 
ing on  religious  matters.] 

For  "  The  fri^d."  ' 

Religioo  in  ConTersation. 

There  was  a  short  extract  in  "  The  Friend,"  on 
page  342,  that  I  have  feared  might  be  misunder- 
stood by  some,  and  perhaps  have  a  wrong  influ- 
ence. "  He  wJiose  religion  is  ever  on  his  lip  has 
seldom  any  of  it  in  his  heart;  it  keeps  watch  like 
a  liveried  porter  at  his  door,  but  there  is  nobody 
at  home  and  nothing  to  steal ;  if  it  were  well 
lodged  in  his  soul,  he  would  not  be  afraid  of  its  . 
escape.  He  who  vouches  for  his  own  truthfulness 
by  an  oath,  will  tell  a  lie  the  next  moment  with- 
out a  blush."  The  concluding  sentence  implies, 
I  think,  that  the  author's  meaning  was  to  con- 
demn the  thoughtless  and  habitual  use  of  expres- 
sions in  which  the  convictions  and  feelings  of  the 
soul  have  no  share.  He  could  not  surely  have 
meant  that  religion  should  be  confined^  to  the 
heart,  and  yet  it  might  be  so  misunderstood,  or  at 
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least  be  thought  to  convey  a  disapprobation  of  re- 
ligious expression  ;  while  the  scripture  rule  is,  not 
out  of  the  emptiness,  but  "  out  of  the  abundance 
of  the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh." 

So  great  is  the  diversity  in  natural  character, 
BO  various  the  training  apportioned  it  in  tender 
wisdom,  that  we  can  seldom  rightly  judge  one  for 
another,  whether  silence  or  speech  is  the  fitting 
development  of  Divine  Life  within,  and  we  are 
not  only  happily  excused  from  thus  judging,  but 
by  the  Head  of  the  church  we  are  commanded  not 
to  judge.  And  I  think  those  who  are  dwelling 
in  Him,  who  is  Love  as  well  as  Life,  will  partake 
so  sweetly  of  His  heavenly  gift,  and  will  feel  it  to 
flow  so  livingly  to  all  who  are  striving  to  follow 
Him, — to  the  least  and  lowest,  to  those  who  are 
standing  by  their  side,  and  those  who  seem  afar 
ofi', — that  they  will  not  want  to  judge.  But  it  is 
as  we  get  out  of  this  sweetness, — stray  from  this 
dwelling, — drop  this  covering,  that  the  natural 
reasoning  power  and  readiness  to  criticise  and 
comment,  to  find  objections  and  see  points  of  vari- 
ance, gets  uppermost,  and  mars  that  holy  and 
beautiful  love  that  should  rule  and  reign. 

On  most  subjects  there  is  an  error  to  be  shunned, 
and  a  duty  to  be  done.  We  all  acknowledge  the 
need  there  is  of  care  not  to  overstep  the  reality  of 
religious  feeling,  of  setting  a  watch  on  the  door 
of  our  lips,  of  not  mistaking  mere  opinion  for  true 
experimental  knowledge.  Do  we  likewise  acknow- 
ledge the  duty  that  devolves  upon  us  individually, 
to  exert  a  decided  influence  for  religion.  How 
many  young  people  would  have  to  say,  if  asked, 
that  no  words  were  ever  addressed  to  them  per- 
sonally on  the  most  important  of  all  subjects, — 
the  state  of  their  souls- before  Grod, — excepting  as 
it  touched  upon  some  outward  duty  ?  Happily 
there  are  very  many  who  have  been  tenderly  and 
intimately  conversed  with,  their  faint  longings 
strengthened,  their  good  desires  encouraged  and 
guided,  who  have  heard  from  living  loving  lips 
of  the  love  of  the  Saviour,  and  have  been  borne 
upward  with  a  parent's  prayers ;  but  I  have  reason 
to  think  that  with  many  others  the  fostering  word 
of  personal  religious  influence,  except  indeed  in 
ministry,  has  never  been  known.  I  freely  grant 
that  no  such  word  should  be  spoken  except  with 
a  fresh  inward  prompting,  but  I  believe  if  we  were 
more  alive  in  Christ,  such  openings  would  oftener 
be  seen,  such  utterances  oftener  be  given  j  and 
that  the  fruit  would  be  manifest  to  His  glory,  and 
to  the  help  of  His  little  ones.  For  when  a  soul 
is  dedicated  to  its  Saviour,  it  must  share  His  work. 
There  must  be  a  yearning  over  others,  or  there  is 
little  religion.  Christianity  knows  no  selfishness. 
It  will  not  leave  a  sinking  wreck  and  go  alone  in 
a  boat  to  land.  It  will  not  trust  entirely  that 
those  in  danger  will  see  its  example, — some  may 
be  too  paralyzed,  some  hurt,  some  trusting  to  in- 
cflBcient  means  for  safety, — it  will  make  example 
good,  but  it  will  also  seek  to  save,  and  its  boat  is 
never  full. 

I  know  there  is  but  one  Saviour;  but  I  remem- 
ber how  the  poor  and  the  lame  and  the  blind  and 
the  very  lepers  whom  He  healed  aforetime,  spread 
the  knowledge  of  Him,  so  that  the  people  throng- 
ed to  hear  Him  ;  and  should  it  not  be  so  now  ? 
And  one  means  close  at  hand  with  all  who  "have 
tasted  that  the  Lord  is  gracious,"  is  to  bring  out 
of  the  treasury  of  the  heart,  testimonies  to  that 
bountiful  Love  that  "satisfieth  the  longing  soul, 
and  fillcth  the  hungry  soul  with  good  things," 
and  gives  to  His  own  a  fellowship  of  sufi"ering 
which  blesses  even  more  than  joy. 

Beside  that  full  n.ssurance  of  the  favor  witli 
which  the  "  Lord  of  hosts"  numbers  as  among 
his  "jewels"  those  "  who  feared  Him  and  spake 
often  one  to  another;"  in  Mat.  v.  16,  17,  how 


abundantly  do  the  apostles  exhort  to  holiness  of 
conversation  !  Paul  says,  "our  conversation  is  in 
Heaven ;"  and  he  bids  the  Hebrews  follow  the 
faith  of  those  who  had  "  spoken  to  them  the  word 
of  Grod,"  "  considering  the  end  of  their  conversa- 
tion, Jesus  Christ,  the  same  yesterday,  to-day  and 
forever."  James  would  have  the  wise  man  "  show 
out  of  a  good  conversation  his  words  with  meek- 
ness of  wisdom,"  and  Peter  enjoins  on  all  believers 
"  to  be  holy  in  all  manner  of  conversation."  In- 
deed the  whole  spirit  and  tenor  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment implies  the  united  privilege  and  duty  of 
christians  in  "comforting  one  another,"  and  let- 
ting their  "lights  shine  before  men,"  in  word  as 
well  as  deed.  And  of  the  comfort  and  joy  to  be 
found  in  this  fellowship,  let  Paul  to  the  Thessa- 
lonians  tear  witness  :  "  For  what  thanks  can  we 
render  to  Grod  again  for  you,  for  all  the  joy  where- 
with we  joy  for  your  sakes  before  our  God  ;  night 
and  day  praying  exceeding  that  we  might  see 
your  face,  and  might  perfect  that  which  is  lack- 
ing in  your  faith  ?" 


Mode  of  Rendering  Wood  Plastic. — A  new  and 
very  simp^  method  of  efi'ecting  this  has  been 
lately  discovered.  It  consists  in  forcing  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid'through  the  cefls  of  the  wood, 
at  a  pressure  of  about  two  atmospheres.  This  im- 
pregnation must  be  continued  for  a  length  of  time 
dependent  on  the  nature  of  the  wood.  The  bark 
is  not  previously  removed,  and  by  a  very  simple 
arrangement  the  fluid  is  introduced  at  one  end  of 
the  log  and  passes  out  at  the  other.  If  while  the 
wood  is  still  wet  it  is  exposed  to  the  pressure,  the 
cells  having  been  first  washed  out  with  water,  its 
volume  may  be  reduced  to  a  tenth  of  what  it  was 
originally,  the  fibres  being  brought  into  the  clos- 
est contact  without  being  fractured  or  torn ;  and 
when  dry  they  have  no  tendency  to  separate  again. 
If  it  is  pressed  in  dies,  their  details  are  brought 
out  with  the  greatest  sharpness  and  the  most  per- 
fect accuracy.  Impregnation  in  this  way  can  be 
used  for  a  variety  of  purposes.  After  the  action 
of  the  hydrochloric  acid,  washing  out  with  water, 
and  drying,  the  wood  may  be  cut  with  remarkable 
facility,  and  it  answers  admirably  for  the  purposes 
of  the  carver.  The  drying  is  effected  by  forcing 
air,  at  a  temperature  of  about  100°  Fahr.,  through 
the  cells.  The  moisture  is  thus  carried  off  with 
great  rapidity  ;  and,  as  the  contraction  is  uniform 
through  the  whole  mass,  no  cracks  are  produced. 
Dyes  also  may  be  introduced  in  the  same  manner 
into  the  entire  substance  of  the  wood,  or  matters 
calculated  to  preserve  it  from  decay.  Soluble 
glass,  or  recently  precipitated  silex,  renders  it  both 
very  durable  and  thoroughly  incombustible. — In- 
tellectual Observer. 


forts  of  our  every  day — our  food,  our  ho 
our  friends,  our  gardens,  our  libraries, — bu 
yond  all  in  the  wondrous  manifestation  of  t 
in  that  Our  Father  sent  His  Son  to  bear  al 
sins  in  his  own  body  on  the  tree,  and  make  a 
whereby  righteousness  and  peace  have  kissed 
other. 

Do  we  turn  enough  from  ourselves  and 
we  can  do  for  him,  to  what  he  has  donean( 
do  for  us?  Are  we  though  sorrowful,  yet  al 
rejoicing,  and  as  ready  to  pour  out  thank 
blessings  bestowed  as  importunities  forforgiv 
and  deliverance.  We  would  surely  prefer 
our  children  should  glow  with  artless  g 
for  our  favours,  than  dwell  ever  upon  thei 
perfect  obedience  and  lack  of  ready  service 
joice,"  says  the  apostle,  "  and  again  I  say  rejc 
When  did  the  Man  of  Sorrows  rejoice  in  spir 
when  the  seventy  returned  with  joy,  saying 
even  the  devils  were  subject  unto  them,  but 
enjoined  not  to  rejoice  in  this  but  in  the  pri^ 
they  shared  with  the  least  and  lowest  chri 
that  their  names  were  written  in  heaven 
Plim,  therefore,  let  us  offer  the  sacrifice  of  ] 
to  Grod  continually,  that  is,  the  fruit  of  our 
giving  thanks  to  his  name." 

Germantown,  Seventh  month,  18^5, 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Praise. 

Awaking  one  morning  this  summer  at  the 
earliest  dawn,  my  ears  were  greeted  with  innumer- 
able songs  of  birds  swelling  to  a  full  chorus,  so 
that  literally 

"  The  air  was  filled  so  full  of  song. 
There  seemed  no  room  for  sense  of  wrong." 

If  on  their  part  a  simple  outflow  of  delight  in  ex- 
istence, itwas  nonetheless  to  intelligent  cfeatures, 
a  chorus  of  praise  to  the  Author  of  their  happi- 
ness, according  well  with  the  rich  luxuriance  of 
grass,  and  flowers,  and  trees,  glistening  with  dew  in 
the  stillness  and  fresh  light  of  the  growing  morn- 
ing- 
Do  we  sufficiently  join  in  the  universal  authem 
which  nature  scema  at  such  times  to  raise  ?  Do 
we  enough  rise  above  our  little  cares  and  troubles, 
the  ever  present  sense  of  our  own  imperfections, 
to  dwell  on  the  love  and  mercy  shown  in  the  com- 


Useful  Plants. — According  to  a  German  at 
the  number  of  useful  plants  has  risen  to 
12,000,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
searches  have  been  completed  only  in  certain 
of  the  earth.    There  are  no  less  than  2,500  k 
economic  plants,  among  which  are  reckoned 
edible  fruits,  berries,  and  seeds ;  50  ceriali 
uncultivated  edible  graminaceous  seeds ; 
other  families  ;  260  comestible  rhizomes, 
and  tubers  ;  37  onions ;  420  vegetables  and  s 
40  palms;  32  varieties  of  arrowroot;  31  su 
40  saleps.    Vinous  drinks  are  obtained  frou 
plants  ;  aromatics,  from  266.    There  are  5C 
stitutes  for  coffee  ;  129  for  tea.    Tannin  is  pi 
in  140  plants  ;  caoutchouc,  in  96  ;  gutta-perc' 
7  J  resin  and  balsamic  gums,  in  389  ;  wax,  i 
grease  and  essential  oils,  in  330.    88  planb 
tain  potash,  soda,  and  iodine;  650  contain 
47,  soap  ;  250,  fibres  which  serve  for  weaving 
for  paper  making ;  48  give  materials  for  roc 
100  are  employed  for  hurdles  and  copses 
building,  740  are  used;  and  there  are  615  k 
poisonous  plants.    According  to  Endicher, 
the  278  known  natural  families,  18  only  see 
to  the  present  time  to  be  perfectly  useless 
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DUBLIN  YEARLY  MEETING.  ; 

From  the  account  published  in  the  B 
Friend,  it  appears  that  Dublin  Yearly  Mci 
commenced  on  Fourth-day  the  3d  of  Fifth  b 
last,  an  introductory  meeting  for  divine  W(i-I 
having  been  held  on  the  previous  da^.  Of 
representatives  to  the  Yearly  Meeting  ten  * 
absent  from  sickness  in  their  families  or 
causes  :  some  of  these  attended  subsequenti; 

The  Report  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Min'«i' 
and  Elders  was  read.  Many  persons  occasic'l' 
appear  in  the  line  of  the  ministry  in  the  diflf" 
meetings,  though  not  yet  acknowledged.  ^!^'' 
the  year  two  individuals  had  been  record' 
acknowledged  ministers,  and  there  had 
twenty  appointments  to  the  station  of  elder. 

The  answers  to  the  Queries  then  claitnelk' 
consideration  of  the  Meeting. 
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b  Co  the  First  Query  pretty  clear  answers  were 
irned  in  general, — the  exception  being  that  in 
tl  quarter  some  members  have  almost  wholly 
'  ODtinued  the  attendance  of  meetings  ;  and  in 
Ither  that  a  few  small  meetings  had  been  omit- 
to  be  held. 

I'o  the  Second  Query  clear  answers  were  re- 
led  from  all  quarters.    Th*e  answers  to  the 
m!rd  Query,  which  embraces  the  duty  of  the 
iubers  in  relation  to  the  reading  of  the  Holy 
iptures,  led  to  some  appropriate  observations, 
reference  particularly  to  the  reading  of  the 
iptures  in  the  First-day  schools,  and  attempt- 
to  expound  them,  a  caution  was  given  that 
be  not  done  except  under  right  influence — 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  can  alone  unfold 
lejinj  for,  how  dangerous  it  is  to  give  a  wrong 
f!,  ment,  which  may  take  hold  of  the  youthful 
d,  and  be  not  easily  erased. 
|>n  the  subject  oF  the  Fourth  Query,  a  Friend 
prii  it  was  good  to  accept  in  its  practical  applica- 
liti   to  every  one  of  us  that  christian  testimony 
ch  is  a  very  distinguishing  feature  of  our  pro- 
ion,  viz.,  there  being  no  distinct  order  or  class, 
mong  others,  under  the  name  of  clergy  and 
' ;  that  we  are  every  one  of  us  called  equally 
religious  life  and  conversation  consistent  with 
profession,  the  highest  and  most  glorious  ex- 
sion  of  which  is  that  it  leads  to  loving  and 
ing  Christ,  and  to  Christ-like  conversation  in' 
world. 

ifth  Query.  From  one  quarter  eight  cases  of 
jption  for  payment  of  tithe-rent  charge  were 
rned.  From  another  it  was  said  some  few 
3  faithful  to  the  testimony,  while  others  al- 
d  the  demand  to  be  paid,  regarding  it  is  a 
debt.  From  a  third  the  answer  was,  that  of 
5xceptions  in  one  of  their  Monthly  Meetings, 
in  another ;  and  that  in  two  others  no  demand 
hifi  kind  had  been  made  since  last  year.  In 
renee  to  this  subject,  a  Friend  from  England 
id  attention  to  the  painful  fact  that  so  great 
rtion  of  the  members  did  not  see  their  way  to 
*  "aithful  to  this  christian  testimony  against 
Bsiastical  imposts.  He  could  not  bring  him- 
to  believe  that  Friends  in  Ireland  were  really 
tually  disobedient  to  what  came  home  to  their 
ds  as  a  christian  testimony.  He  hoped  they 
Id  not  rest  in  any  previous  conclusions,  but 
enderly  open  to  further  light  and  illumina- 
Another  Friend  expressed  similar  views, 
imparted  a  word  of  encouragement  to  those 
believed  in  the  testimony,  to  continue  faith- 
He  looked  on  the  tithe-rent  charge  as  in  lieu 
the,  and  reminded  the  Meeting  of  what  some 
)ur  early  Friends  suffered  on  this  account, 
liam  Dewsbury  having  been  imprisoned  eight 
3  for  a  small  amount. 

ixth  Query.    On  the  testimony  against  war 
]h  slight  exceptions  in  two  quarters,  the  an- 
was,  "  As  far  as  appears.  Friends  are  faith 
Ito  our  christian  testimony  against  all  war." 
t|as  here  remai-ked  that  it  was  painful  to  hear 
fpy  exception  at  all  on  such  a  subject  as 

!\ 

<i  eventh  Query.  On  justice  in  dealing,  punc 
ppty,  &c.  Two  cases  of  insolvency  were  reported 
i;<lfi  one  of  the  Quarterly  Meetings 

ighth  Query.    All  the  answers  were  satisfac 

0-. 

the  meeting  in  the  afternoon,  the  re-appoint- 
n  it  of  the  Clerk  and  assistant  Clerks  was  made, 
vi ,  Thomas  White  Jacob,  with  James  N.  Rich- 
;r  on,  and  Jonathan  Goodbody.  Epistles  were 
re  1  from  the  several  Yearly  Meetings  with  which 
D  jlin  Yearly  Meeting  maintains  a  correspond- 
ei  u. 

ifth'day,  4th.   After  a  little  time  of  silence  a 


till 


Friend  quoted  the  words  of  one  formerly  who  had 
rebelled  against  the  Lord,  yet  had  to  testify  to 
the  beauty  of  Jacob's  tents  :  "  How  goodly  are 
thy  tents,  0  Jacob,  and  thy  tabernacles,  0  Israel 
As  the  valleys  are  they  spread  forth,  as  gardens 
by  the  river's  side;  as  the  trees  of  lign-aloes, 
which  the  Lord  hath  planted,  and  as  cedar  trees 
beside  the  waters."  Judah's  tents  are  goodly  to 
this  day,  the  inclosure  in  which  to  walk  safely; 
and  all  who  are  concerned  to  dwell  in  this  tent  no 
weapon  formed  against  them  shall  prosper ;  and 
every  tongue  that  shall  rise  up  in  judgmentagainst 
them  will  the  Lord  condemn.  This  is  the  heritage 
of  the  servants  of  the  Lord,  and  their  strength 
and  support  are  only  in  Him. 

The  general  consideration  of  the  state  of  Society 
being  now  before  the  meeting,  a  number  of 
Friends  expressed  their  vi§ws.  Much  of  what 
was  communicated  appears  to  have  been  instruc- 
tive and  good,  while  the  remarks  of  others  indi- 
cated a  tendency  towards  dangerous  innovations, 
one  speaker  particularly  urging  the  reading  of  the 
Bible  in  their  meetings  for  Divine  worship.  T^e 
British  Friend  says  : 

"  One  of  our  English  Friends,  a  member  of  the 
committee  of  the  London  Yearly  Meeting,  having 
again  ailuded  to  his  not  having  an  opportunity  on 
a  former  occasion  of  attending  this  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, said  he  had  felt  great  interest  in  mingling 
with  its  members  at  this  time;  he  hoped  all  felt 
thankful  that  the  testimony  is  still  preserved 
which  the  Society  has  professed  to  the  work  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  for  the  recognition  of  the  instru- 
mental means  adopted.  But  is  there  any  portion 
of  the  Christian  church  which  gives  more  practi- 
cal and  decisive  testinlony  to  the  place  accorded 
to  the  Holy  Scriptures  than  this  religious  body  ? 
Whilst  the  queen  on  the  throne,  and  the  highest 
ecclesiastical  dignitary  of  the  Established  Church 
are  obliged,  on  solemn  occasions,  to  confirm  their 
testimony  by  oath  ;  while  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury is  not,  in  a  technical  sense,  believed  unless 
he  confirms  his  solemn  testimony  by  an  appeal  to 
the  Almighty,  the  simple  affirmation  of  a  Friend  is 
accepted  before  the  court ;  his  yea,  is  yea,  and  his 
nay  nay.  Why  is  this  ?  Is  it  not  because  others, 
with  all  their  profession  of  respect  for  the  Scrip- 
tures, have  not  given  to  them  the  place  they 
occupy  in  this  body  ?  When  He  who  is  the  very 
truth  says,  "  Swear  not  at  all,"  we  have  been  able 
to  keep  that  command;  and  so  with  the  other 
command,  "  Love  your  enemies,"  which  others 
having  read  the  backward  way,  have  shot  and 
killed  those  who  were  professed  Christians.  So 
that  we  have  no  ground  to  say  Jihat  the  Holy 
Scriptures  are  accepted  in  a  lower  sense  by  this 
religious  body,  which  accepts  them  as  given  by 
inspiration  of  God  and  able  to  make  wise  unto  sal- 
vation, through  faith  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus. 
Our  testimony  both  to  silent  waiting  and  public 
ministry  is  grounded  on  their  blessed  truths. 
But  we  hold  that  it  is  our  place  in  the  Christian 
church,  at  the  same  time,  to  bear  testimony  to  the 
living  presence  of  Christ.  There  is  no  mistake 
about  it,  that  a  meeting  for  worship  is  not  a  meet- 
ing for  reading.  It  is  a  very  precious  thing  to  be 
engaged  in  reading  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  in 
meditating  thereon,  with  prayer  and  supplication, 
"  Open  thou  mine  understanding,  that  I  may  un- 
derstand them  ;  and,  above  all,  let  their  truths  be 
applied  with  effectual,  saving  power  to  my  heart." 
And  this  is  not  at  all  inconsistent  with,  or  exclu- 
ded by,  the  view  which  we  have  taken,  that  in  the 
Worship  of  the  living  God,  no  instrumental  medium 
should  be  interposed  between  the  soul  that  wor- 
ships and  the  Father  of  spirits,  that  there  should 
be  a  living  testimony  to  one  Mediator  and  Inter- 
cessor ;  and  they,  who  have  been  experimentally 


taught  by  the  Spirit,  will  be  made  more  sensible 
of  the  preciousness  of  the  Scriptures. 

Another  member  of  the  same  committee,  refer- 
ring to  the  remarks  made  by  one  of  the  speakers, 
previously,  said  he  could  not  subscribe  to  the 
opinion  that  a  silent  meeting  is  not  a  place  for  the 
unconverted,  for  Robert  Barclay,  speaking  of  such 
meetings,  into  which  some  had  come  to  scoff  and 
to  mock,  says  they  had,  by  the  Spirit,  been  chained 
down,  and  themselves  brought  to  worship.  He 
would  not  plead  for  silent  worship,  but  for  spiritual 
worship.  And  if  all  were  more  obedient  to  the 
teaching  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  with  more  of  daily 
taking  up  the  cross,  there  would -not  then  be  so 
many  silent  meetings.  May  we  be  more  humble 
in  our  spirits,  and  more  sensible  of  our  need. 

One  of  our  Friends  in  the  station  of  minister 
spoke,  quoting  from  Rom.  ii.  28,  "  He  is  not  a  Je\f 
who  is  one  outwardly;  neither  is  that  circumcision 
which  is  outward  in  the  flesh  ;  but  he  is  a  Jew 
which  is  one  inwardly ;  and  circumcision  is  that  of 
the  heart,  in  the  Spirit,  and  not  in  the  letter,  whose 
praise  is  not  of  men  but  God."  It  seemed  with 
him  to  endeavour  to  draw  the  attention  of  his  dear 
Friends  to  that  living  fountain  set  open  for  the 
house  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem,  even  Christ  Jesus  j 
and  the  invitation  went  forth  in  ancient  days, 
"  Ho,  every  one  that  thirsteth,  come  ye  to  the 
waters ;  and  he  that  hath  no  money,  come  ye,  buy, 
and  eat;  yea,  came,  buy  wine  and  milk,  without 
money  and  without  price.  Wherefore  do  ye  spend 
money  for  that  which  is  not  bread  ?  and  your  labour 
for  that  which  satistieth  not?,  hearken  diligently 
unto  me,  and  eat  ye  that  which  is  good,  and  let 
your  soul  delight  itself  in  fatness.  Incline  your 
ear,  and  come  unto  me  ;  hear,  and  your  soul  shall 
live;  and  I  will  make  an  everlasting  covenant 
with  you,  even  the  sure  mercies  of  David." 
This  is  that  glorious  gospel  day  in  which  is  ful- 
filled the  promise  of  the  Most  High  :  "  Behold 
the  days  come,  saith  the  Lord,  that  I  will  make 
a  new  covenant  with  the^  house  of  Israel,  and 
with  the  house  of  Judah.  Not  according  to  the 
covenant  that  I  made  with  their  fathers  in  the  day 
that  I  took  them  by  the  hand  to  bring  them 
out  of  the  land  of  Egypt ;  which  my  covenant 
they  brake,  although  I  was  an  husband  unto  them, 
saith  the  Lord.  But  this  shall  be  the  covenant 
that  I  shall  make  with  the  house  of  Israel ;  I  will 
write  my  law  in  their  hearts,  and  will  be  their 
God,  and  they  shall  be  my  people;  and  they  shall 
teach  no  more  every  man  his  neighbour,  and  every 
man  his  brother,  saying.  Know  the  Lord ;  for 
they  shall  all  know  me,  from  the  least  of  them 
unto  the  greatest."  Now,  my  dear  Friends,  if  we 
know  not  the  Lord,  the  fault  must  be  our  own  ;  if 
we  hearken  not  to  that  still  small  voice,  "  Behold  ! 
I  stand  at  the  door  and  knock  ;  if  any  man  hear  my 
voice,  and  open  the  door,  I  will  come  in  to  him 
and  sup  with  him,  and  he  with  me."  Oh  that 
we  ,  were  more  concerned  to  hearken  to  this  in- 
speaking  word  in  the  secret  of  the  heart,  even  that 
grace  which  the  apostle  testified  of.  "  The  grace 
of  God  that  briogeth  salvation  hath  appeared  to  all 
men,  teaching  us  that,  denying  ungodliness  and 
worldly  lusts,  we  should  live  soberly,  righteously, 
and  godly  in  this  present  world."  If  we  were  more 
concerned  to  hearken  to  this  teacher  in  the  closet 
of  the  heart,  there  to  be  taught  of  Christ  Jesus, 
the  minister  of  ministers,  and  of  the  frue  taberna- 
cle which  God  hath  pitched  and  not  man,  we 
should  have  no  call  to  look  to  man,  for  the  Lord 
would  be  our  teacher  and  director." 

In  the  afternoon  various  matters  were  before  the 
meeting,  among  which  a  report  was  read  giving 
the  number  of  members  in  each  province,  and  also 
of  them  who  profess  with  Friends  and  attend 
meetings  but  are  ngt  vo,  membership.    The  niin^- 
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ber  of  members  returned  was  2881  which  is  27 
more  than  last  year.  The  number  of  "  professors" 
appears  to  be  quite  large.  In  Ulster  alone  there 
are  about  500.  After  attending  to  such  other 
matters  of  business  as  usually  claim  the  care  of 
Friends  at  their  annual  gathering,  the  Yearly 
Meeting  concluded  on  the  6th,  after  a  session 
of  five  days.  Previous  to  the  close  men  and 
women  Friends  sat  down  to  have  a  parting  meet- 
ing thus  held  jointly. 

SU.MMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

Foreign. — News  from  England  to  the  6th  inst.  The 
BHtish  Parliament  was  prorogued  on  that  day,  and  a 
dissolution  immediately  followed.  The  Queen's  speech, 
was  delivered  by  commission.  It  rejoices  at  the  termi- 
nation of  the  civil  war  in  America,  and  trusts  that  the 
evil  caused  by  the  long  coutiict  may  be  repaired,  and 
prosperity  restored  in  the  States  which  have  suffered 
from  the  contest. 

She  regrets  that  the  confederation  scheme  in  British 
America  was  not  carried  out — believing  that  it  would 
give  the  provinces  additional  strength  and  lead  to  many 
improvements. 

In  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  5th,  the  Lord  Chancellor 
announced  his  resignation  in  an  appropriate  valedictory 
address.  He  stated  that  he  had  repeatedly  expressed  a 
desire  to  resign,  iu  consequence  of  the  unjust  charges 
brought  against  him,  but  Lord  Palmerston  and  his  col- 
leagues had  dissuaded  him  from  doing  so.  He  would 
say  nothing  in  regard  to  the  vote  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons further  than  that  he  bowed  to  it,  and  hoped  in 
time  that  a  more  favorable  feeling  would  be  entertained 
toward  him. 

New  elections  to  Parliament  would  probably  take 
place  on  the  11th  and  12th  inst. 

Sir  Roderick  Murchison  has  communicated  to  the 
papers  intelligence  received  from  the  Foreign  office,  of 
the  discovery  by  Barker  of  another  great  Central  Afri- 
can lake,  whence  the  Nile  issues,  and  which  has  been 
named  by  Barker  the  Albert  Nyanza.  This  second  great 
Nilotic  lake  lies  in  north  latitude  2  degrees  17  minutes, 
and  Sir  R.  .Murchison  surmises  that  it  is  the  Luta  heard 
of  by  Speke,  and  placed  hypothetically  in  about  its  true 
position  on  his  map,  but  which  he  was  prevented  from 
examining. 

The  Liverpool  markets  for  cotton  and  breadstuffs  dull 
■with  a  declining  tendency.  Consols  90|.  TJ.  S.  five- 
twenties  are  quoted  at  72.  The  London  money  market 
was  freely  supplied  at  2J  a  3  per  cent. 

The  Madrid  journals  assert  that  the  government  of 
Spain  will  shortly  recognize  the  Kingdom  of  Italy,  with- 
oat  prejudicing  the  interests  of  the  Catholics. 

It  is  stated  that  the  Austrian  government  has  issued 
an  order  to  place  the  entire  army  on  a  peace  footing. 
It  is  also  stated  that  proposals  are  entertained  for  other 
reductions  of  the  public  expenditures.  . 

The  failure  of  the  negotiations  between  the  Italian 
government  and  the  Pope,  was  the  leading  theme  in 
Italy.  The  negotiations  appear  to  be  not  only  inter- 
rupted but  broken  olf.  The  Pope  would  not  consent 
that  the  bishops  should  be  required  to  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance,  nor  would  he  consent  to  order  them  to  yield 
obedience  to  the  laws  and  to  the  State. 

Advices  from  Alexandria  to  Sixth  month  28th,  re- 
ported continued  ravages  by  the  cholera,  both  there  and 
at  Cairo,  but  the  epidemic  was  considered  to  be  aisum- 
ing  a  less  alarming  character. 

In  anticipation  of  the  successful  laying  of  the  Atlantic 
cable,  a  telegraph  line  has  been  established  from  St. 
John's,  Newfoundland,  to  Heart's  Content,  the  point 
selected  for  landing  the  American  shore  end  of  the  cable. 
An  oflico  has  been  fitted  up  there,  and  every  thing  that 
can  be  done  in  advance  of  securing  the  shore  end  of  the 
cable  has  been  performed. 

United  States. — Public  Lands  — The  General  Land 
Office  has  decided  upon  measures  with  a  view  of  put- 
ting speedily  in  openition,  in  the  late  insurgent  States, 
the  machinery  for  the  sale  and  disposal  of  the  public 
lands. 

American  Oohl. — The  amoant  of  American  gold  re- 
ceived at  the  U.  S.  Mint  in  this  city  from  the  time  that 
gold  was  first  found  to  be  native  up  to  Sixth  month, 
1864,  was  as  follows:  California,  $556,718,873  11;  Colo- 
rado, $9,783,071  23;  North  Carolina,  $9,121,307  03; 
Georgia,  $0,909,305  27  ;  Oregon,  $0,142,433  84;  Idaho, 
$2,808,385  07;  Virginia,  $1,558,874  41;  South  Caro- 
lina, $1 ,352,969  44;  Alabama,  $198,330  88;  Tennessee, 
$81,406  75;  Utah,  $78,509  14;  Nevada,  $66,208  42; 
New  Mexico,  $63,023  53  ;  Washington,  $38,799  65  ;  Arl- 
lona,  $21,650  84  ;  Vermont,  $298;  Dakotab,  $7858  88  ; 
Other  sonrccs,  $202  773  97.    ToWl,  $597,187,734  21. 


Florida. — The  President  has  issued  his  proclamation 
appointing  Judge  William  Marvin,  Provisional  Governor 
for  Florida.  The  form  of  the  proclamation  is  preciselj' 
the  same  as  that  used  in  the  appointment  of  the  other 
Provisional  Governors  for  the  southern  States,  and  for 
similar  purposes. 

Tennessee. — Governor  Brownlow,  in  an  address  to  the 
people  of  this  State,  asserts  the  validity  and  constitu- 
tionality of  the  present  constitution  and  State  govern- 
ment. He  also  announces  that  the  act  passed  by  the 
Legislature  to  limit  the  elective  franchise  to  loyal  men, 
will  be  enforced  on  the  day  of  the  election  by  the  civil 
and  military  authority,  and  all  elections  effected  by 
illegal  votes  will  be  annulled,  and  if  necessary  the  offi- 
cers so  elected  will  be  arrested. 

Alabama. — A  Herald  correspondent,  who  has  lately 
been  through  northern  Alabama,  states  that  that  region 
is  almost  one  continuous  field  of  cotton.  The  planters 
have  given  their  attention  to  the  business  again  this 
yea,r  almost  as  much  as  in  ante-rebellion  times,  and  the 
growing  crop  looks  very  fine.  The  negroes  are  working 
for  their  former  masters  "for  wages,  and  the  new  labour 
system  appears  to  progress  very  well. 

Cruelties  to  Prisoners. — The  government  has  sent  an 
officer  to  Andersonville,  Geo.,  to  make  a  special  investi- 
gation into  the  inhuman  treatment  of  Union  prisoners 
at  that  place  during  the  war,  with  the  object  of  bring- 
ing to  trial  before  a  military  commission,  those  indi- 
viduals who  were  in  charge  at  the  time  the  barbarous 
treatment  was  inflicted.  Some  of  the  guilty  are,  it  is 
said,  already  in  custody. 

Southern  Mails. — The  provisional  Governors  h^ye  been 
notified  that  the  southern  mail  service  will  be  resumed 
as  soon  as  they  certify  that  the  railroads  are  in  proper 
condition. 

The  Lower  Mississippi. — An  agent  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, who  has  returned  from  that  region,  reports 
the  prospects  for  crops  in  the  lowfer  Mississippi  Valley, 
much  better  than  heretofore  supposed.  A  much  greater 
breadth  of  cotton  has  been  planted  this  year  than  for 
two  or  three  years  previous,  and  the  country  between 
the  Arkansas  and  Red  river  is  beginning  to  assume  its 
former  agricultural  importance.  Wherever  the  cultiva- 
tion of  cotton  could  not  be  resumed,  corn  has  been  ex- 
tensively planted,  and  promises  a  large  yield. 

Rebel  Leaders. — John  C.  Breckenridge,  accompanied 
by  Major  Helm,  rebel  agent  at  Havana,  left  that  port  on 
the  7th  inst.  in  the  English  steamer  Conway,  for  Europe. 
Henry  A.  Wise  has  made  application  to  the  military 
authorities  for  a  restoration  of  his  former  estates  near 
Norfolk. 

Rebel  Prisoners. — During  the  last  week  there  were  re- 
leased from  prison  stations  591  rebel  prisoners,  making 
a  total  of  43,391  discharged  by  President  Johnson. 
There  are  now  none  but  sick  prisoners  left.  Ex-Gover- 
nor Letcher  was  released  from  the  Old  Capitol  prison 
by  the  direction  of  President  Johnson,  upon  the  condi- 
tion that  he  immediately  go  to  his  home,  in  Virginia, 
and  give  his  parole  to  remain  there,  subject  to  the  order 
of  the  President.  Ex-Governor  Brown,  of  Georgia,  has 
issued  an  address  to  the  people,  urging  them  to  support 
the  government  of  the  United  States  and  the  present 
Administration. 

Texas. — General  Sheridan  has  issued  an  order  notify- 
ing all  loyal  refugees  from  the  State  of  Texas  that  the 
Federal  troops  ai^  now  in  military  possession  of  the 
State,  and  that  they  can  return  to  their  homes  with 
security.  All  acts  of  the  Governor  and  Legislature  of 
Texiis,  since  the  passage  of  the  ordinance  of  secession, 
having  been  declared  illegitimate,  refugees  will,  upon 
their  return  to  the  State,  resume  possession  of  their 
property.  The  right  and  title  to  the  property  claimed 
must  be  beyond  question.  General  Sheridan  also  an- 
nounces that  no  home  guards  or  armed  bands  for  self- 
protection  will  now  be  permitted,  as  the  United  States 
forces  will  be  competent  to  protect  persons  and  pro- 
perty. The  whole  number  of  Union  troops  now  in 
Texas  is  stated  at  14,000,  being  parts  of  the  Thirteenth 
and  Twenty-fifth  ."Vrmy  Corps. 

Closing  the  War. — The  estimated  receipts  from  the 
sales  of  government  ])ro[ierty,  rendered  of  no  further 
use  by  the  termination  of  the  war,  horses,  mules, 
wagons,  Ac,  for  the  next  two  or  three  months  will 
amount  to  $l'00, 000,000. 

Virginia. — A  bold  defiant  tone  is  still  maintained  by 
some  of  the  late  rebels,  calling  for  measures  of  repres- 
sion. The  publicatiou  of  the  Richmond  Whig  has  been 
suspended  by  General  Terry  and  the  office  closed  on 
account  of  an  intemperate  and  disloyal  article,  in  which 
a  certain  clause  of  the  Amnesty  Proclamation  of  the 
President  is  stigmatized  as  "  heathenish,"  and  the  Con- 
fiscation Act  of  Congress  is  denounced  with  great  vio- 
lence of  language.  The  work  of  confiscating  the  pro- 
perty of  wealthy  rebels  has  been  commenced  in  Rich- 


mond, much  to  the  consternation  of  that  class,  I5 
seizing  of  the  famous  Tredegar  Iron  Works  by  go 
ment  agents.  Descriptions  of  a  large  amount  of 
property  liable  to  be  confiscated  has  been  taken 
the  tenants  thereof  have  been  notified  to  pay  no 
rfent  to  the  rebel  proprietors.  The  Richmond  Re^ 
states  that  the  University  of  Virginia  will  soon  re 
its  duties,  with  highly  encouraging  prospects. 

The  Freedmen. — The  Freedmen's  Bureau,  to  whic 
subject  was  referred,  have  refused  to  restore  to  fc 
rebels  confiscated  and  abandoned  lands  set  apart  b 
government  for  the  use  of  freedmen  and  refugees 
has  finally  concluded  to  leave  the  whole  subject  t 
decision  of  the  courts.  The  Superintendent  of  F 
men  at  Shreveport  gives  notice  that  planters  shal 
be  allowed  to  drive  helpless  and  infirm  slaves  from 
plantations,  as  has  been  practised.  General  Hoi 
commissioner,  has  issued  a  circular  of  general  ins 
tion.  The  State  commissioners  are  to  appoint  di 
agents  to  as.-ist  them  in  the  protection  of  the  freed 
the  adjustment  of  rates  of  wages  to  be  paid  them  b 
planters,  the  establishment  and  management  of  sc 
for  the  education  of  the  coloured  people,  and  to  i 
arrangements  for  supplying  their  medical  needs.' 
these  and  various  other  matters  monthly  reports  a 
be  rendered.  It  is  particularly  charged  thiUnoapi 
ticeship  system  or  other  substitute  for  slavery  shs 
tolerated.  Suffering  to  some  degree.  General  Ho 
says,  may  result  from  this  positive  regulation  ;  bul 
fering,  he  adds,  is  preferable  to  slavery,  and  is  to 
extent  the  necessary  consequence  of  events. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  474,  includii 
soldiers.    There  were  101  deaths  of  cholera  infant 

Restoration  of  the  Union. — Information  receiv< 
Washington,  from  prominent  citizens  in  the  soul 
States,  gives  assurances  that  the  work  of  restorati 
progressing  more  smoothly  than  was  anticipated 
that  the  unfriendly  utterances  of  some  of  the  editoi 
not  indicative  of  the  spirit  of  the  people  generally. 

New  York. — On  the  13th  inst.,  a  fire  broke  o 
Barnum's  Museum,  which  extended  rapidly  to  buih 
in  the  vicinity.  Much  property  was  destroyed — the 
is  said  to  have  amounted  to  one  million  of  dollars. 
Police  Department  statistics  show  that  over  ten  I 
sand  lost  children  were  found  in  the  streets  of  New 
and  taken  in  charge  by  the  police  during  the  past 
Mortality  last  week  660. 

The  Cherokees. — A  treaty  has  been  formed  with 
Cherokee  nation.    All  the 'tribes  formerly  allied 
the  rebels,  engage  to  return  to  their  homes  and 
peace  with  the  United  States. 

The  Markets,  ^T. — The  following  were  the  quota 
on  the  17th  inst. — New  York. — American  gold,  143 
S.  six  per  cents.  1881,  107|;  ditto,  5-20,  105|-.  Bal 
in  the  U.  S.  Sub-Treasury,  $51,300,403.  Specie  ii 
New  York  banks,  $20,400,441.  Superfine  State  I 
$5.50  a  $6.  Shipping  Ohio,  $6.90  a  $7.05.  Baiti' 
flour,  fair  to  extra,  $7.10  a  $8.  Chicago  spring  wl 
$1.41  a  $1.43  ;  amber  western,  $1.70.  Western  ry 
cts.  Mixed  western  corn,  82  a  83  cts.  Oats,  49  ■ 
Wool,  fair  qualities,  74  a  78;  Mexican,  32J  cts. 
dliogs  cotton,  50  a  51  cts.  Philadelphia. — Supe 
flour,  $6.25  a  $6.50;  extra  and  fancy,  $7  a  $■ 
Prime  red  wheat,  $1.70  a  $1.75;  white,  $1.90  a 
live,  $1.05  a  $1.10.  Yellow  corn,  96  cts.  Oats,  6E 
Sales  of  1300  beef  cattle  at  from  $12  to  $17  per  IOC 
net,  for  common  to  good  and  prime.  But  few  bro 
the  highest  figure — the  bulk  of  the  sales  ranged  I 
$14  to  $16.  Of  hog?,  but  few  were  oH'ered,  and  t 
sold  at  from  $13  to  $16  the  100  lbs.  net.  About  1 
sheep  sold  at  5J  a  6  cts.  per  lb.  gross. 

RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  Thos.  D.  LangstafT,  lo.,  per  W 
Bedell,  $2,  to  No.  46,  vol.  39;  from  jas.  C.  Whitl 
Va.,  per  J.  Wiilits,  $2,  to  No.  47,  vol.  39;  from  Va 
tine  Meader,  Mass.,  $2,  vol.  39;  from  Saml.  E.  & 
Pa.,  $2,  to  No.  31,  vol.  39. 


WANTED, 

A  Te.icher  for  the  "Shelter  for  Coloured  Orp)iB 
Application  may  be  made  to  Hannah  R.  Newbold, 
643  Franklin  street;  or  Elizabeth  Rhoads,  Germanto 

FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE.'  , 

NEAR' FRANKFOBD,  (TWENTY-THIItD  WARD,  PHILADBLPl 

Physician  and  Superintendent, — Joshua  H.  WoetB 
Tos,  M.  D. 

Application  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  may 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  to  Charles  Ellis,  C 
of  the  Board  of  Managers,  No.  637  Market  Street^  Pi 
delpbia,  or  to  any  other  Member  of  the  Board.  fY 
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free.  After  that  date  the  tax  was  increased  to 
twenty  cents  per  gallon  on  refined  oil  and  benzine, 
and  since,  a  tax  of  one  dollar  pfer  barrel  on  all 
crude  oil  has  been  imposed.  The  government  is 
thus  reaping  a  large  income  from  this  production 


istage,  when  paid  quarterly  in  advance,  five  cents. 


For  "The  Friend." 

The  Petroleum  Bnsiness. 

(Concluded  from  page  370.)  ' 

The  dark  olive-coloured  oil  is  first  subjected  to 
K  billation  by  a  gentle  heat  applied  to  iron  stills 
iiiij  from  1000  to  6500  gallons  capacity.   The  first 
duct  volatilized  is  benzine ;  .this  comes  over 
I  is  conducted  to  a  separate  tank*;  the  operator 
,1  sely  watching  the  product,  as  soon  as  it  be- 
1,  les  sufllciently  dense,  conducts  the  distillate  to 
refined  oil  tank-,  where  the  greater  part  of  the 
filiate  is  received.    Toward  the  close  of  the 
ration,  the  liq,uid  becomes  ^more  heavy — and 
,;,  CDown  as  paraffine  oil.  ^IThfe  heat  having  been 
•^dually  increased,  the  matter  left  in  the  stills 
omes    nearly  all   volatilized — what  remains 
ng  termed  residuum — a  thick  tar-like  matter, 
itaining  all  the  dirt,  solid  carbon  and  non-vola- 
i  matter  of  petroleum.    Some  refiners  return 
!  paraffine  oil  to  the  stills,  and  by  running  it 
lin  gain  a  greater  percentum  of  refined  oil. 
jm  one  hundred  barrels  of  crude  oil  the  yield* 
be  iibout  the  foHowing  : 

Refined  Oil,  .  .  75 
Benzine,  ,       .  15 

Paraffine  Oil,  .  .  6 
Residuum,        .       .  4 

—  100 

lis  approximate  yield  is  not  actually  correct,  as 
ire  is  a  considerable  evolution  of  matter  too 
ht  to  be  condensed  under  ordinary  pressure, 
ich  escapes  as  vapor. 

The  oil  thus  far  refined,  is  now  removed  to  the 
reating  house,"  where  it  is  int/'oduced  into 
allleaden  vessel    provided   with  agitators,  and 
iroughly  mixed,  first  with  sulphuric  acid,  and 
lerward  with  a  strong  solution  of  caustic  soda, 
'iis  operation  decolorizes  and  deodorizes  the  dis- 
t|ate,  so  that  after  being  carefully  separated 
Bm  the  other  liquids  and  exposed  to  the  action 
'  light  for  a  short  time,  it  is  ready  for  market. 
The  benzine  is  purified  by  similar  means,  and 
'  1  as  a  substitute  for  turpentine  in  mixing 
|irjts,  making  varnishes,  &c.    The-paraffine  oil 
ii  largely  used,  both  alone  and  in  connection  with 
cjaer  substances  as  a  lubricator.    The  residuum 
tar  was  formerly  generally  consumed  at  the 
h  Boeries  as  fuel,  but  now  its  value  for  other  pur- 
ses renders  it  too  expensive  for  this  use. 
Up  to  Seventh  month  1st,  1864,  the  U.  States 
£  onTefined  petroleum  was  ten  cents  per  gallon, 
cept  that  intended  for  export,  which  was  duty 


alone. 


That  petroleum  affords  the  best,  safest,  and 
cheapest  light  of  any  substance  in  general  use  as 
an  illuminator,  is  shown  by  the  following  table, 
and  also  by  the  fact,  that  it  has  almost  entirely 
superceded  other  illuminating  compounds  except 
in  the  cities,  where  the  convenience  of  gas,  com- 
pensates for  some  additional  expense. 


ILLUMINATORS. 

Refined  Petroleum, 
Camphene, 
Whale  Oil, 
Lard  Oil, 
Sperm  Oil, 
Burning  Fluid, 


Intensity 
of 
light. 

13.7 
5. 
2.4 
1.5 
2. 
.75 


Proportion  of  Co^t  of  an 
liglit  from      equal  am't 
equal  measures,     of  light. 


2.6 
1.3 

.85 

.7 

.95 

.3 


4. 

4.95 
12. 
17.60 
26.40 
29.34 


Let  us  now  investigate  the  source*  of  the  capi- 
tal used  in  developing  oil  lands.  There  are  no 
statistics  available  which  will  show  with  any  de- 
gree of  accuracy  the  amount  of  private  means  in- 
vested in  oil  lands,  and  oil  wells.  The  success  of 
Col.  Drake,  at  once  raised  a  speculative  feeling, 
which  quickly  spread  to  the  chief  centres  of  com- 
merce and  money.  Philadelphia  especially  was 
violently  attacked  with  the  "  oil  fever."  At  first, 
sh  rewd  speculators  bought  up  large  tracts  of  land 
in  and  adjoining  the  valley  of  Oil  Creek,  and  sold 
portions  of  it  at  an  immense  advance,  to  persons 
who  wished  to  try  their  fortunes  at  sinking  wells. 
As  individuals- discovered  that  while  every  hole 
bored  cost  a  considerable  outlay,  yet  perhaps  not 
one  fourth  rendered  an  income,  they  began  to 
wish  not  to  bear  the  whole  loss  themselves,  and 
induced  some  friends  to  share  the  risks,  and  the 
profits  also,  if  any  occurred.  From  this  com- 
mencement there  originated  a  regular  system  of 
organizing  stock-companies,  which,  with  a  show 
of  entire  honesty,  soon  degenerated  into  a  series 
of  thorough  swindles.  Keen  and  unscrupulous 
speculators  diverted  the  honest  idea  of  incorpo- 
rating companies,  to  a  plan  for  their  own  profit, 
and  by  operating  with  the  advantages  afforded  by 
popular  excitement,  were  able  to  fill  their  own 
pockets  at  the  expense  of  the  public,  yet  with  a 
show  of  honesty  in  which  the  law  cannot  see  any- 
thing amiss. 

An  example  will  fully  illustrate  how  money 
can  be  made  in  this  way.  Ten  gentlemen  of 
Philadelphia  purchased  275  acres  of  "  oil  terri- 
tory," in  Venango  county,  for  ^50,000.  After 
holding  it  a  short  time,  they  disposed  of  100  acres 
for  the  original  sum  of  $50,000,  so  that  the  bal- 
ance of  175  acres  was  clear  of  cost.  This  they 
divided  into  two  nearly  equal  portions,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  organize  a  stock  company  having  one  of 
these-  parts  as  a  basis.    It  was  agreed  that  the 

capital  stock  of  the   oil  company  should  be 

200,000  shares  at  one  dollar  per  share.  The  ten 
gentlemen  aforesaid  had  elected  themselves  officers 
of  the  company,  and  had  divided  15,000  shares 
to  each  of  the  original  operators,  leaving  60^000 


shares  to  be  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  company, 
to  supply  the  money  necessary  to  buy  engines  and 
sink  the  wells.  After  a  sufficient  amount  of  the 
"  working  capital"  had  been  disposed  of  to  place 
the  company  in  filnds  sufficient  to  warrant  their 
commencing  developments  on  the  laud,  the  books 
were  closed.  At  this  time,  such  was  the  great 
popular  excitement,  and  so  great  the  confidence 
in  the  honesty  and  business  ability  of  this  board 
of  directors,  that  a  few  hundred  shares  were  sold 
at  $2.50  and  $3  per  share.  Tliese  directors,  be 
it  said  to  their  honor,  (for  it  is  an  exception)  were 
honest  men,  and  agreed  that  until  the  value  of 
the  stock  they  held  was  real,  and  not  entirely^ro- 
spective,  they  would  not  sell.  Probably  not  one 
in  a  hundred  oil  companies  is  favored  with  such 
a  conscientious  board.  How  great  was  the  temp- 
tation, and  how  easy  would  it  have  been,  to  have 
put  on  the  market  a  large  amount  of  the  stock 
they  held,  and  realized  on  it,  no  matter  at  what 
price  it  sold.  It  had  cost  them  nothing,  so  that 
whatever  it  brought  would  be  clear  gain.  Many 
have  been  the  instances  where  honest  citizens  of 
good  standing  and  high  morality  have  allowed 
their  names  to  be  associated  with  companies,  whose 
other  officers,  men  of  a  lower  moral  grade  than 
themselves,  have  brought  hundreds  of  people  into 
pecuniary  trouble  by  selling  them  stocks  which 
they  praised  as  having  an  enormous  prospective 
value. 

The  idea  seemed  to  prevail,  and  was  carefully 
fostered  by  speculators,  that  the  unsuccessful 
borings  were  very  exceptional, — that  "  this  com- 
pany has  valuable  lands  immediately  adjoining 
the  best  producing  territory  on  Oil  Creek,  besides 
a  lease  on  Cherry  Run,  and  is  certain  to  strike 
oil,"  and  would  therefore  yield  a  large  dividend.' 
In  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  Petroleum 
Companies  were  got  up  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  started  them;  who,  as  soon  as  the  corpora- 
tions were  duly  organized,  would  sell  out  their 
own  interest  for  what  they  could  get,  to  whoever 
would  buy  it,  and  then  having  no  further  pecu- 
niary interest,  would  take  no  more  trouble  in  con- 
ducting the  affairs  of  the  company.    In  this  and 
other  ways  oil  stocks  have  been  distributed  to  a 
marvellous  extent  among  all  classes  of  society — 
especially  in  Philadelphia.  Apprentices,  domestic 
servants,  draymen,  sewing   women,    people  of 
limited  incomes,  have  been  induced  by  the  cre- 
dited promises  of  quick  and  large  returns,  to  in- 
vest fifty  or  a  hundred  or  a  few  hundred  dollars 
in  some  oil  stock,  which  they  now  find  to  be 
worthless,  and  have  irretrievably  sunk  money  they 
could  ill  afford  to  lose. 

There  may  be  some  who  think  this  view  un- 
justifiably gloomy — that  there  are  so  many  com- 
panies, with  such  large  means  and  good  territory, 
that  there  must  be  some  profits  from  some  of 
them.  That  there  has  been  profit  from  some  and 
may  be  from  more,  is  willingly  admitted :  let  us 
look  at  figures. 

In  the  Philada.  Commercial  List  of  6th  mo. 
10th,  1865,  there  are  reported  the  names  of  no 
less  than  588  oil  companies,  as  having  been  or- 
ganized or  largely  owned  in  this  city.  These  have 
a  norni^al  capital  of  309,588,000  dpHars,  diyided 
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into  72,803,660  shares.*  Besides  these  there  is 
a  larjiC  number  of  private  associations  other  than 
partnerships,  which  do  not  get  into  the  published 
lists.  These  will  no  doubt  swell  the  aggregate 
amount  of  capital  to  340,000,000  dollars,  includ- 
ing the  Pittsburgh  companies.  One  per  cent, 
per  month  on  the  whole  nominal  capital  is  the 
smallest  dividend  which  may  be  considered  as  an 
equivalent  for  the  unusual  risks  of  the  business. 
To  pay  such  a  dividend  upon  ^340,000,000  would 
require  §40,800,000  worth  of  petroleum,  whereas 
we  have  sceu  the  total  value  (not  deducting  any- 
thing for  cost  of  pumping,  &c.,)  of  the  product 
at  the  wells  is  but  §21,400,000,  rather  over  one 
half  the  amount  necessary.  So  that  the  figures 
prove  that  the  immense  returns  dwindle  to  little 
more  than  six  percent,  of  the  capital  represented. 
The  number  of  Philadelphia  eompaaits  reported 
as  paying  or  having  paid  dividends,  is  68  ;  how 
many  of  these  have  divided,  from  the  actual  pro- 
fits of  the  wells,  there  is  no  means  of  ascertain- 
ing' 

The  nominal  capital  of  these  conipaniug  very 
largely  exceeds  their  real  capital.  Supposing 
that  S100,000,000  represents  the  money  actually 
invested  in  oil  lands,  wells,  and  machinery,  (it  is 
probably  far  less  than  has  been  spent  in  Venango 
county,)  and  that  §15,000,000  covers  the  net  value 
of  the  petroleum  product  for  1864,  the  largest 
year,  we  have  the  business  yielding  only  fifteen 
per  cent,  per  annum;  which  is  not  an  excessive 
profit  for  any  ordinary  trade,  where  the  risks  are 
much  less  and  the  ease  and  comfort  of  merchan- 
dizing much  greater. 

When  the  popular  excitement  in  regard  to  oil 
shall  have  subsided  into  regular  legitimate  busi- 
ness, and  after  a  few  years  have  passed,  an  impar- 
tial hand  writes  the  history  of  the  oil  speculative 
fever  which  has  raged  so  alarmingly  during  the 
past  year,  it  will  no  doubt  be  found,  that  while  a 
lew  have  largely  gained,  the  many  have  lost,  and 
that  what  was  a  good  business  for  private  parties 
was  not  adapted  for  corporations.  Many  stock- 
holders have  probably  learned  to  their  sorrow  that 
expectations  of  vast  profits  from  small  outlays  are 
not  likely  to  be  realized,  since  the  general  laws  of 
trade  invariably  tend  to  reduce  profits  to  a  moder- 
ate average.  The  following  from  Tlie  Press,  of 
6th  mo.  17th,  1865,  is  so  fair  a  view  of  the 
present  condition  of  this  class  of  securities,  that 
it  will  form  a  proper  conclusion  to  this  article  : 

"  The  market  for  petroleum  shares  continues 
dull  and  heavy;  and  with  a  very  general  disposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  holders  to  realize,  prices  have 
settled  down  to  a  very  low  point,  many  rating  at 
an  eighth  of  their  original  cost,  while  shares  of 
companies  not  engaged  in  direct  production,  and 
whose  lands  have  never  been  developed,  or  are  of 
questionable  value,  are  unsaleable  at  any  price. 
In  some  cases  shares  of  companies  known  to  be 
producing,  are  held  with  considerable  firmness, 
but  generally  the  tendency  is  downward,  and  the 
whole  list  shows  but  a  single  instance  of  improve- 
ment amounting  to  so  much  as  one  half.  Many 
shares,  however,  of  known  value  are  not  offered, 
the  temper  of  the  market  being  such  that  even 
the  best  of  this  class  of  .securities  would  suffer 
slaughter  with  as  little  ceremony  as  the  poorest. 
In  the  mi-antiine  many  strong  parties  have  quietly 
possessed  themselves  of  large  amounts  of  the 
shares  of  various  companies  at  the  low  rates  pre- 
vailing, and  when  the  panic  is  over  and  the  lands 
of  these  companies  developed,  as  they  should  have 
been  before  tiiis,  will  realize  a  large  profit.  Very 


♦  There  are  bevidei,  94  companieg  in  Piltsburf;,  78  of 
which  (the  other  16  not  reported)  have  a  nomiaal 
«apithl  of  $16,120,000. 


many  of  these  shares,  however,  never  had  any 
real  value,  the  companies  having  been  organized 
more  for  speculative  purposes  than  for  the  pro- 
duction of  oil,  and  the  lands  of  not  a  few  will 
never  yield  oil,  no  matter  how  earnest  may  be  the 
effort  towards  their  development." 
^  ♦  » — ' — 

For  "  The  Friend." 

Joseph  Clond, 

CCoDcludcd  from  page  37.'?.) 

.  Although  tranquillity  and  peace  followed  obe- 
dience to  the  call  of  his  Lord  to  the  ministry  of 
the  gospel,  Joseph  Cloud  had  to  pass  through 
further  baptisms  and  conflicts  ere  he  was  brought 
to  that  state  of  simple  trust,  in  which  he  could 
yield  himself  up  as  a  little  child,  implicitly  to 
follow  the  gentle  pointings  of. his  Divine  Master 
But  being  mercifully  helped  from  time  to  time, 
he  was  enabled  to  make  some  progress  in  the 
path  of  duty. 

In  reference  to  this  period  he  writes  :  "  Not- 
withstanding the  peace  and  stillness  which  my 
soul  possessed,  together  with  a  hearty  resolution 
never  again  to  be  disobedient  to  so  gracious  a 
Lord  and  Master;  when  the  time  came  in  which 
he  again  called  me  to  obey  Him  in  the  like  con- 
cernment, the  cross  was  very  great  to  me;  but 
the  remembrance  of  my  former  transgressions,  ac 
companied  with  a  fear  of  again  sinning  against  so 
merciful  and  gracious  a  Grod,  were  such,  that  in 
much  trembling  I  stammered  out  a  few  sentences, 
which  afforded  sweet  consolation  to  my  mind." 

Probably  in  reference  to  a  more  advanced  period 
of  his  ministerial  engagements,  he  remarks  : 

"  In  these  exercises,  I  can  truly  say  that  I  was 
disposed  to  do  the  will  of  God,  according  to  the 
little  knowledge  received  ;  but,  for  want  of  keep 
ing  in  true  humility  and  watchfulness,  my  zeal 
and  love  for  Him  abated.  In  this  state  I  was  much 
lost  to  a  sense  of  the  presence  of  Him  whom  my 
soul  had  loved  above  all  changeable  things ;  so 
that  when  the  Lord  was  pleased  again  to  afford 
my  soul  a  ray  of  his  light,  I  was  even  brought  to 
doubt  whether  it  was  not  of  the  enemy,  to  deceive 
me.  But  as  I  was  favoured  to  settle  into  a  de 
gree  of  stillness,  I  remembered  that  it  made  the 
like  impressions  on  my  mind  as  were  in  the  day 
of  my  first  visitation,  namely,  to  reprove  for  sin ; 
and  I  was  helped  to  close  in  with  the  merciful 
offer,  and  to  renew  my  covenant  with  God;  who 
is  a  covenant-keeping  God,  and  leaves  none  who 
dedicate  the  ivhole  heart  to  Him.  But,  when 
other  beloveds  are  suffered  to  take  his  place  in 
the  heart,  his  Holy  Spirit  withdraws  and  leaves 
us  in  a  state  of  darkness,  which  I  have  often  felt; 
yet,  magnified  be  his  adorable  goodness,  his  rod 
hath  been  my  preserver,  and  I  am  favoured  with 
a  grain  of  living  faith,  by  which  I  have  a  heart 
to  praise  him  for  the  continuation  of  his  favours 
to  my  soul." 

His  memorandums  do  not  state  his  age  at  the 
time  he  passed  through  these  exercises,  nor  in 
what  part  of  the  country  he  then  lived.  Soon 
after  his  marriage  he  removed  from  Pennsylvania 
and  settled  within  the  limits  of  Cane  Creek 
3Ionthly  Meeting  in  North  Carolina.  Abiding 
under  the  forming  hand  of  the  Lord,  he  grew  in 
his  gift  and  became  an  able  minister  of  the  gospel 
of  Christ,  his  public  testimonies  being  in  demon- 
stration of  the  Spirit  and  of  power.  His  memo- 
randums contain  the  following  instructive  re- 
marks, viz  : 

"  The  work  of  the  ministry  is  of  great  concern- 
ment. The  honour  of  \jod ;  the  good  of  mankind; 
the  peace  and  advancement  of  our  own  souls,  are 
all  nearly  concerned  therein;  and  those  who  min- 
ister have  need  to  be  diligent  in  themselves  to 
live  near  to  God  by  his  Spirit,  that  they  may  be 


favoured  with  his  mind  and  wisdom  to  opei 
them  the  states  of  the  people  to  whom  they  c  ,i- 
ister.    When  there  is  a  leaning  to  our  own 
dom  or  understanding  in  this  important  worl  t 
brings  death  and  darkness,  and  wou|id8  the 
cious  cause  of  Truth." 

Although  his  circumstances  in  the  world  v 
far  from  afHuent,  yet  when  he  felt  it  require 
him  to  travel  in  the  work  of  the  ministry, 
cheerfully  resigned  all  into  the  Divine  hand  ;  ; 
animated  by  love  to  God  and  man,  went  forti 
humble  dependence  upon  Him  who  had  so 
ciously  helped  and  provided  for  him  in  many 
straits  and  trials.    Between  the  years  1794 
J801,  he  was  much  from  home,  visiting  with 
concurrence  of  his  Friends,  most  of  the  meet 
of  our  religious  Society  then  on  this  continj 
and  very  otten  holding  meetings  among  othi 
frequently  where  a  Friend  had  never  been  bei| 
In  many  of  these  he  was  favoured  with  pel 
from  on  high  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  edil 
tion  and  contriting  of  many  minds. 

In  the  year  1800,  while  travelling  in  Trulj 
service  in  the  State  of  Kentucky,  he  held  a  m|| 
ing  at  Washington,  in  Mason  county ;  wher(j 
heard  that  a  Friend  lived  a  few  miles  off,  prob  'h\ 
the  only  family  in  the  State,  and  felt  drawi 
visit  him.    Here  he  learned  that  a'few  fam  Jij 
of  Frifends  had  settled  on  the  Little  Miami  Ri 
in  the  (then)  North  Western  Territory.  Fee 
it  his  duty  to  visit  them,  he  travelled  thi 
through  the  wilderness,  and  remarks,  "  We 
three  solid,  humbling  and  consoling  meeti 
wherein  Truth  arose  to  the  tendering  of  m 
hearts.    May  the  praise  be  ascribed  to  the 
mighty  Author  of  all  our  mercies."  These  m 
ings,  with  some  held  by  him  on  the  way  thit 
appear  to  have  been  the  first  ever  held  by  a  Fri 
in  those  parts.  , 

In  the  year  1801  he  received  certificates  f 
the  proper  meetings,  to  pay  a  religious  visit 
the  love  of  the  gospel,  to  Friends  and  other 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  embarking  at  I 
York  landed  in  Liverpool  the  26th  of  Third  mo) 
1802.  After  being  diligently  engaged  in  visi' 
meetings  in  England,  he  believed  himself  Div 
ly  called  into  Ireland,  and  arrived  at  Dublii 
the  following  Sixth  month.    Deep  vfere  the 
flicts  and  baptisms  he  passed  through  in  this 
tion,  on  account  of  the  state  of  the  Society  ; 
his  diary  speaks  of  "  having  close  labour  in  sea; 
ing  out  the  hidden  works  of  darkness."    A  D 
ber  of  the  members,  under  a  false  professiok 
great  spirituality,  and  higher  degrees  of  light 
knowledge  than  their  brethren,  had  promulgi 
unsound  notions  respecting  the  Holy  Scriptu 
the  Deity  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  his  ofl 
in  the  work  of  man's  salvation.    They  let 
spirit  of   hardness   and   separation,  declaiijd 
against  the  discipline  and  order  of  the  Socil'i 
and  against  plainness  of  dress,  speech,  &c.  j> 
mere  formality,  and  in  various  ways  showed  tft 
they  were  not  Friends,  though  they  continuei  O 
attend  their  meetings.    Against  this  dividiji 
scattering  spiiit,  Joseph  Cloud  bore  a  solemn  !oi 
powerful  testimony,  and  in  the  memorandums^ 
lias  left,  several  times  notices  it: 

'*  There  has  appeared,"  says  he,  "in  this  p't 
of  the  world,  a  libertine,  deistical  spirit,  and  m  y 
have  left  the  Society  and  tumed  back  to  the  gi  i- 
fication  of  their  own  minds.  This  is  one  of  e 
consequences  of  living  in  formality,  and  not  bi  ' 
grounded  in  that  faith  which  overcomes  the  wo 
or  not  enough  abiding  under  the  power  then  , 
so  that  when  trials  come,  their  Toundation  be^ 
on  the  sand,  they  totter  and  sometimes  fall." 

Again,  he  writes : 

"  Being  at   ,  my  mind  was  led  to  seat 
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at  the  mystery  of  iniquity,  in  a  very  singular 
anner  ;  and  to  bring  into  view  some  of  the  de- 
:„^ptious  of  the  enemy  by  which  the  minds  of  man- 
ind  are  ensnared;  and  also,  to  hold  up  to  the 
opie  the  way  and  the  means  by  which  al!  niitjht 
3  brought  back  and  restored  into  the  simplicity 
the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  A  seed  of  infi- 
!lity  has  been  sown  in  Ireland;  and  many  who 
ice  were  valiants  have  fallen  and  been  swept 
mj  in  the  stream  of  self-exaltatiou  and  separa- 

,,|)U. 

At  another  place  he  remarks  : 
<'The  state  of  our  Society  is  very  low  in  these 
rts :  many  being  gone  into  more  liberty  than  < 
!e  Truth  allows.    They  profess  to  have  attained 
ch  a  degree  of  advancement  that  they  say  it  is 


'Ctl        .     -  ^ 
jt  a  lifeless  form  from  which  they  have  sepanited 

^mselves.  "Let  him  that  thinketh  he  standeth 

le  heed  lest  he  fail."  1  Cor,  x.  12.    I  am  well 

ured  that  had  this  been  the  case  here,  there 

uld  not  have  been  such  desolation  among  our 

igious  Society  in  this  part  of  the  land;  in  which 

enemy  has  so  far  prevailed  as  with  the  sweep 

his  tail  to  cast  down  some  who  had  been  as 

rs  in  the  firmament  of  Almighty  power." 

"Feeling  a  draft  of  mind  to  return  to  the 

)nthly  Meeting  at  ,  which  was  twenty-six 

les  back,  I  attended  thereto.    It  was  a  very 

rching  time  in  which  the  works  of  darkness 

re  brought  to  view  and  reproof  administered, 

ile  encouragement  was  handed  to  some  who 

med  ready  to  sink  under  the  prevalence  of 

l&ng  things.    A'  spirit  of  revolting  has  got  in, 

which  many  are  led  away  from  the  love  of  the 

therhood. 

'  Staying  there  on  First-day,  it  proved  a  time 
as  close  labour  as  I  have  almost  ever  known, 
e  abomination  of  desolation  and  the  deceit  of 
devil,  whereby  seme,  under  the  pretence  of 
liberty  of  the  Spirit  of  Grod,  ai*e  endeavouring 
abolish  order  and  government  in  the  church, 
,5|'e  exposed  and  testified  against.    Many  are 
'  eived  by  it,  and  led  to  separate  from  the  body 
Priends." 

3e  spent  about  three  months  labouring  in  Ire- 
d.  and  then  went  into  Scotland,  attending  to 
gious  services  as  they  were  opened  on  his  mind 
the  Spirit  ef  Truth  from  day  to  day,  until  he 
,hl  visited  nearly  all  the  meetings  in  England, 
'land,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  beside  holding 
ny  meetings  among  those  not  of  our  Society, 
some  places  he  believed  it  his  duty  to  preach 
gospel  of  life  and  salvation  througlV  a  crucified 
deemer,  in  the  public  streets  and  market  places; 
as- he  yielded  thereto,  he  was  favoured  with 
Lord's  helping  hand,  to  carry  him  through 
TUse  engagements,  to  his  own  peace  and  the  in- 
'  jjiction  and  satisfaction  of  the  people. 
|,  After  being  abroad  nearly  two  years  and-a-half, 
^  i  I  feeling  himself  clear  of  the  weight  of  exercise 

!ch  had  long  rested  upon  him,  he  felt  at  liberty 
eturn  to  his  native  land,  and  arrived  iu  New 
k  in  the  Ninth  month,  1804.  After  attend- 
the  meeting  in  that  city,  he  went  to  Philadel- 
i,  visited  the  meetings  there  and  in  the  neigh- 
rhood,  also  Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting  and  some 
"Bjetings  composing  it,  and  reached  his  own  home 
,,i  peace  of  mind,  in  the  Eleventh  month  follow- 

In  the  next  year  he  believed  himself  called  of 
" ;t )  Lord  to  visit  some  of  the  meetings  belonging 
his  own  Yearly  Meeting  and  that  of  Virginia, 
"si  having  the  unity  of  his  Friends,  was  favoured 
'  t  accomplish  the  service  to  his  satisfaction. 
Apprehending  it  right  to  change  his  place  of 
£  :ide,  he  removed  in  the  autumn  of  1805  and 
£  tied  in  Warren  county,  not  far  from  Waynes- 
1  le,  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  where  he  resided  during 


[the  remainder  of  his  days.  Having  been  dili- 
gently engaged  in  doing  his  day's  work,  he  was 
released  from  further  travelling  in  Truth's  service, 
except  to  fulfil  the  appointments  he  was  under 
in  the  church.  By  long  and  patient  abiding  in 
the  school  of  Christ,  under  the  teaching  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  he  attained  to  a  large  measure  of 
christian  experience  and  stability  ;  and,  as  a  father 
and  pillar  in  the  church,  was  divinely  qualified 
for  religious  usefulness,  and  was  favoured  with 
much  clearness  in  discerning  spirits. 

He  bore  a  faithful  testimony  against  pride, 
luxury  and  extravagance,  and  against  following 
the  varying  fashions  and  customs  of  the  world,  in 
dress,  language,  and  living;  being  scrupulously 
careful  to  maintain  an  example  consistent  with 
the  simplicity  and  self-deuial  of  our  christian  pro- 
fession. 

In  his  ministerial  labours  he  was  often  led  in- 
structively and  clearly  to' set  forth  the  fundamen- 
tal doctrines  of  the  divinity  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  his  propitiatory  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of 
mankind,  and  his  mediation  and  intercession,  as 
well  as  the  immediate  operation  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  the  heart;  and  fervently  to  press  on  all 
a  sincere  belief  in  these  precious  truths ;  and 
through  the  grace  of  Grod,  a  practical  and  experi 
mental  application  of  them  to  tne  salvation  of 
theij:  own  souls.  His  plain  and  honest  dealfng 
gavS/oifence  to  some  lukewarm  and  unsound  pro- 
fessors, and  their  opposition  caused  him  much 
exercised  and  suffering;  but  he  was  supported  and 
carried  through  it  all ;  and  most  of  those  who  took 
offence  at  his  faithful  and  upright  labour  and 
warning,  afterwards  openly  embraced  the  princi- 
ples of  infidelity,  and  were  in  consequence  thereof, 
disowned  from  the  Society  of  Friends*.  , 

For  several  of  the  latter  years  of  his  life  he  had 
much  weakness  of  body,  which  gradually  increased 
upon  him,  but  he  continued  to  attend  meetings 
when  able.  The  last  one  he  was  at  was  about 
ten  days  before  his  death,  and  he  was  engaged  in 
it  in  preaching  the  gospel  in  a  lively  and  instruc- 
tive manner.  He  was  soon  after  confined  to  his 
bed,  and  being  favoured  with  a  sweet  and  peace- 
ful stillness  of  tnind,  quietly  passed  away  to  a 
better  inheritance,  the  24:th  of  the  Seventh  month, 
1816,  in  the  seventy-fifth  year  of  his  age. 

Agricultural  Machinery. — The  farmers  of  our 
Eastern  States,  compelled  to  till  rocky  and  uneven 
lands,  and  used  to  small  holdings,  do  not  know, 
by  experience,  all  of  the  changes  which  improved 
machinery  has  wrought  in  agricultural  operations 
on  the  great  Western  prairies.  There  machines 
do  the  labour  of  men  to  such  a  degree  that  the 
farmer's  heaviest  toils  are  lightened,  and  one  man 
is  enabled  to  achieve,  with  ease,  the  work  of  half 
a  dozen. 

We  saw,  recently,  a  corn  field  of  one  hundred 
and  sixty  acres,  on  the  G-rand  Prairie,  in  the 
plowing,  planting  and  cultivation  of  which  no  man 
walked  a  step.  A  rotary  spader,  drawn  by  four 
horses,  and  driven, by  a  man  upon  the  box,  plowed 
the  field  to  a  uniform  depth  of  eight  inches,  and 
gave  such  thorough  tilth  that  it  was  not  necessary 
to  use  a  harrow  at  all.  A  corn  planter,  drawn  by 
two  horses,  and  driven  by  a  man  upon  the  box, 
next  planted  the  seed.  A  cultivator  drawn  by 
two  mules,  one  walking  on  each  side,  of  the  knee- 
high  corn,  and  driven  by  a  man  upon  the  box, 
completed  the  culture  of  a  row  at  a  single  opera- 
tion ;  and  in  the  tool-house  lay  another  machine, 
also  to  be  draWn  by  horses,  which  will  cut  down 
the  cor  n  when  it  is  ripe  and  lay  it  in  regular  rows, 
to  be  finally  gathered  by  hand.  But  it  is  ex- 
pected that  by  next  year  this  machine  will  be  so 
improved  as  to  gather  up  the  corn  also. 


When  it  is  remembered  that  the  farmer  who 
follows  a  common  plow  or  cultivator  during  a  long 
summer's  day,  performs  a  march  of  from  ten  to 
fourteen  miles,  it  will  be  seen  what  a  bocra  is  the 
machinery  which  relieves  him  from  this  toil. 
And  when  we  remember  how  scarce  were  the  men 
during  the  last  four  years  in  the  West,  we  shall 
see  that  but  for  such  labour-saving  implements 
our  vast  crops  of  cereals  could  neither  have  been 
planted  nor  gathered. 

The  farm  of  which  the  cornfield  we  speak  of 
was  a  part,  has  seven  hundred  acres  in  a  single 
field  of  timothy.  Of  what  use  would  this,  be  if  it 
had  to  be  cut  by  hand  ?  But  half  a  dozen  harvest- 
ing machines  sufficed  to  cut  it  all,  in  good  time, 
and  will  do,  without  groaning,  the  work  of  half  a 
regiment  of  men  ;  patent  horse-rakes  gather  it  up  ; 
and  two  hay  presses  upon  the  place  compress  it 
into  bales  fit  for  shipping.  Seventeen  and  a  half 
miles  of  board  fence  inclose  a  little  more  than  half 
of  this  faj-m,  which  has,  as  part  of  its  furniture, 
comfortable  sheds  for  ten  thousand  sheep,  a  corn 
crib,  rat-proof,  holding  fifteen  thousand  bushels 
of  corn,  and  extensive  stabling  for  horses. 

What  machinery  has  thus  done  for  the  We^  it 
will  do  for  the  South,  now  that  free  labour  is 
substituted  for  that  of  slaves.  There  is  no  reason 
why  the  cotton  and  sugar  fields  of  a  great  part  of 
the  South  should  not  be  tilled  by  machinery. 
These  fields  are,  in  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  and 
indeed  in  almost  the  whole  of  the  cotton  and  sugar 
region,  level  and  devoid  of  rocks,  and  these  are 
the  only  conditions  necessary  to  the  successful 
use  of  the  most  valuable  farm  machinery.  The 
slaves,  ignorant  and  careless  because  they  had  no 
interest  in  the  work,  used  only  the  rudest  and 
clumsiest  tools ;  but  in  the  hands  of  intelligent 
freemen,  the  rotary  spader,  or  the  steam  plow,  or 
cultivator,  can  be  used  as  well  on  tke  immense 
level  bottom  lands  of  Louisiana,  where  sugar  is 
grown,  as  on  the  prairies  for  corn  and  wheat. 

Yankee  ingenuity,  too,  will  presently  set  itself 
to  work  to  devise  new  implements  for  the  more 
economical  and  rapid  prosecution  of  such  labour 
as  cotton-picking  and  cane-cutting.  The  next  ten 
years  will  witness  an  immense  revolution  in  the 
methods  of  cultivating  the  great  staples  of  the 
South ;  and  the  fruits  of  that  change  will  be  a 
greatly  increased  production  of  cotton  and  sugar 
by  the  help  of  free  labour,  and — what  the  use  of 
machinery  always  brings  with  it — such  increased 
rewards  for  intelligent  labour  as  will  prove,  even 
to  the  most  ignorant  of  the  southern  population, 
the  importance  of  schools  and  the  pecuniary  value 
of  education. — New  York  Evening  Post. 


TJie  Use  of  Mosses. — Of  the  use  of  mosses  in 
the  economy  of  nature  very  little  is  known,  except 
that  they  are  very  often  the  precursors  of  a  higher 
order  of  vegetables,  for  which  they  prepare  a  soil 
by  retaining  among  their  matted  branches  the 
drifting  sand  and  dust  in  places  which  would 
otherwise  remain  bare  and  sterile.  They  afford 
refuge  in  winter,  and  food  as  well  as  lodging  in 
summer  to  innumerable  insects.  They  overspread 
the  trunks  and  roots  of  trees,  and  in  winter  de- 
fend them  against  frost.  In  wet  weather  they  pre- 
serve them  from  decay,  and  during  the  greatest 
drought  provide  them  with  moisture,  and  protect 
them  from  the  burning  heat  of  the  sun.^j  Indeed, 
to  the  traveler  in  the  dense  and  trackless  forests 
of  North  America,  they  are  pretty  sure  guides  to 
the  points  of  the  compass,  growing  chiefly  upon 
the  northern  sides  of  the  trunks  and  branches  of 
the  trees,  as  if,  it  is  said,  \o  shelter  from  the  cold 
north  wind,  but,  in  reality,  because  they  find  there 
most  shade  and  moisture.  The  poor  Laplanders  ^ 
find  several  of  their  comforts  from  mosses.  The 
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Golden  Maiden-hair,  one  of  the  largest  species  of 
the  moss  tribe,  forms  excellent  beds  by  cutting 
thick  layers  of  it,  one  of  which  forms  the  mattress, 
the  other  is  a  coverlet.  Linnaeus  tells  us  that  he 
himself  often  made  use  of  such  a  bed  when  travel- 
ing in  Lapland.  These  mossy  cushions  ar^  so 
elastic  that  a  bed  may  be  rolled  up  into  a  parcel 
small  enough  to  be  carried  under  a  man's  arm, 
and  the  inhabitants  take  them  about  with  them 
on  their  journeys.  The  Lapland  women  also  make 
use  of  the  gray  bog  moss,  which  is  particularly 
soft  like  a  great  fur  or  fleece.  In  this  they  wrap 
their  infants,  without  any  other  clothing,  and 
place  them  in  leathern  cradles,  which  are  "also 
lined  with  moss;  the  little  babes  are  thus  com 
pletely  protected  from  the  cold,  like  young  birds 
in  soit  and  warm  nests.  The  Greenlanders  use 
their  moss  as  tinder  and  for  wicks  to  their  lamps 
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DYING  DEATHS  DAILY. 
Into  a  sorrow-darkened  soul 
A  vision  full  of  peace  there  stole. 

An  Angel  stood  beside  her  way, 
As  forth  she  went  at  dawn  of  day ; 

And  said,  "0  weary  and  oppressed  I 
Know  that  at  evening  thou  shall  rest. 

"  The  cross  of  iron,  the  crown  of  thorn. 
The  weight  of  anguish  thou  hast  borne, 

"And  e'en  the  sins  thou  hatest  all 
From  ofiF  thy  weary  soul  shall  fall ; 

"  To  life  and  love  and  peace  restored 
Within  the  presence  of  thy  Lord." 

Then  thankfulness  and  glad  surprise 
Flowed  from  the  sorrow-laden  eyes. 

"  With  hope  so  near  of  rest,"  said  she, 
"  No  sorrow  more  shall  dwell  with  me. 

*'  No  weight  of  care,  no  shade  of  gloom, 
Can  pass  the  portal  of  the  tomb  ; 

"  And  light  as  air  I'll  urge  my  way. 
If  burdens  fall  at  close  of  day." 

The  Angel  lingered,  and  a  smile 
Dawned  o'er  his  pitying  face,  the  while. 

"  0  weak  of  heart  and  hope,"  he  said, 

"  Deem'st  thou  all  peace  is  with  the  dead? 

"  Or  that  thy  Lord  can  dwell  more  near 
To  saints  in  bliss  than  toilers  here? 

"  If  but  thou  diest,  day  by  day, 
To  sins  that  clog  thy  homeward  way, 

"  Each  night  shall  be  a  grave  of  care. 
Each  morn  thy  resurrection  fair. 

"  And  daily  be  thy  strength  restored, 
By  the  dear  presence  of  thy  Lord." 


For  "The  Friend." 

Aidrtii  to  the  Tounger  Members  of  the  Society 
of  Friends. 

An  address  to  the  younger  members  of  our  Soci- 
ty,  having  recently  come  afresh  under  my  notice, 
it  appears  to  me  to  contain  matter  that  is  instruc- 
tive and  edifying,  and,  though  published  more 
than  twenty  years  ago,  to  be  well  adapted  to  the 
present  times.  I  venture  affectionately  to  com- 
mend it  to  my  young  friends,  and  to  ask  for  it  a 
deliberate  and  serious  perusal. 

ADDRESS. 

Having  frequently,  dear  young  Friends,  felt 
much  in^rcstcd  on  your  account,  I  have  believed 
that  I  should  fail  iu  my  duty  towards  you,  if  1 
did  not  attempt  to  convey  to  you  the  concern 
which  has  rested  on  my  mind,  for  your  present 
U)d  future  welfare. 

I  have  thought  of  ydVi  as  members  of  a  Society, 
which  is  especially  careful  to  provide  for  the  reli- 
gious and  guarded  education  of  its  youth;  and  a 
fear  has  been  raised  in  my  heart,  le&t  the  enemy 


of  all  good  should  mar  the  precious  work,  which 
the  Lord,  by  His  good  Spirit,  would  carry  on 
within  you. 

The  object  I  have  in  view,  is  to  invite  you  to 
love  and  serve  that  Almighty  Being,  who  alone 
can  bestow  true  happiness  upon  you ;  to  direct  you 
to  that  Saviour,  who  loved  you  and  gave  himself 
for  you  ;  and  to  that  Holy  Spirit,  which  is  em- 
phatically styled  "  the  Comforter,"  and  which,  as 
you  are  attentive  to  its  dictates,  will  produce  in 
your  minds  that  peace  which  the  world  can  neither 
give  nor  take  away;  to  encourage  you  to  walk  in 
wisdom's  path,  which  is  a  way  of  pleasantness  and 
a  path  of  peace,  and  leads  in  the  end  to  a  state  of 
happiness  so  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory,  that 
we  can  neither  describe  it  in  words  nor  conceive 
it  with  our  thoughts. 

But  there  may  be  some  among  you,  who  though 
they  do  desire  in  the  end  to  realize  so  happy  an 
experience,  yet  find  that  there  is  something  which 
hinders  them  from  earnestly  seeking  after  it. 
They  feel  religious  duties  burdensome  to  them  ; 
it  appears  hard  to  deny  themselves,  and  follow 
their  crucified  Lord  ;  their  inclinations  and  wishes 
seem  directly  opposed  to  such  a  course,  and  those 
things  which  they  know  to  be  wrong  are  more 
attractive  in  their  view  than  those  that  are  right. 
To  what  shall  we  ascribe  all  this  but  to  the  evil  pro- 
pensities of  our  own  hearts,  which  we  read  in  the 
Scriptures  of  truth,  are  "  deceitful  above  all  things, 
and  desperately  wicked."  Do  you  not  at  times 
find  that  evil  thoughts  spring  up  in  your  minds, 
leading  into  a  line  of  conduct  which  is  offensive 
in  the  Divine  sight  ?  If  ever  you  have  met  with 
companions  who  have  endeavoured  to  entice  you 
to  commit  a  wrong  action,  have  you  not  felt 
som^ething  within,  which  urged  you  to  fall  in  with 
the  temptations  they  have  placed  before  you  ? 

If  you  have  felt  these  things ;  if  sometimes  you 
have  seemed  as  though  you  could  not  enjoy  any- 
thing of  a  serious  character,  or  as  though  you  felt 
a  great  delight  in  things  which  you  know  to  be 
displeasing  in  the  Divine  sight — then  something 
of  the  deceitfulness  and  wickedness  of  the  heart 
in  a  state  of  nature  has  been  apparent.  This  is  the 
reason,  dear  young  Friends,  that  you  do  not  take 
a  pleasure  in  those  things  which  concern  your 
highest  happiness.  You  have  all  read  of  the  dis- 
obedience of  our  first  parents  in  parta,king  of  the 
forbidden  fruit,  and  of  their  fall  from  the  state  of 
happiness  which  they  at  first  enjoyed  j  they  passed 
from  a  state  of  innocence  to  one  of  sin  and  sepa- 
ration from  the  Almighty;  they  could  no  longer 
enjoy  his  presence,  which  before  they  had  delight- 
ed ta,  but  were  afraid,  and  hid  themselves  from 
him.  Such  is  our  state  by  nature.  We  read 
that  "  all  have  sinned,  and  come  short  of  the  glory 
of  God." 

These  considerations  prove  the  importance  of 
our  witnessing  a  change  of  heart,  that  change  to 
which  our  blessed  Saviour  referred,  when  he  said, 
"  Except  a  man  be  born  again,  he  cannot  see  the 
kingdom  of  God."  You  must  be  sensible  that 
while  evil  desires  and  wroug  principles  prevail  iu 
your  minds,  you  are  not  iu  a  state  fit  for  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.  How  sad  is  our  condition 
while  such  is  unhappily  the  case  with  us  ;  we  cau- 
not  even  enjoy  those  things  which  are  of  uuspcak- 
ble  importance  to  us.  Instead  of  loving  and  serv- 
ing the  Almighty,  wo  are  following  the  devices  of 
our  own  unrcgenerate  hearts,  doing  in  many  re- 
spects what  seems  most  pleasant  to  us,  without 
taking  much  thought  as  to  whether  our  actions 
are  right,  or  otherwise,  in  the  sight  of  God.  And 
is  such  a  course  of  conduct  pleasing  in  His  sight, 
who  "  is  of  purer  eyes  than  to  behold  evil,  and 
cannot  look  on  iniquity  ?"  We  cannot  for  a  mo- 
ment believe  that  it  is.    On  the  contrary  how 


displeasing  it  must  be  to  Him  to  see  his  creatu 
whom  he  formed  for  the  purpose  of  His  glo 
thus  choosing  their  own  way,  instead  of  givi 
themselves  up  to  the  guidance  of  His  Holy  Spi 
and  engaging  in  His  service. 

Again,  recollect,  that  it  is  not  only  those 
are  very  wicked  that  are  displeasing .  to  the 
mighty.    Those  who  in  any  way  break  His  cc 
mandments,  those  who  yield  to  temptation,  ei 
in  what  they  may  consider  very  little  things, 
also  sinners  before  Him  ;  for  we  read  that  ' 
unrighteousness  is  sin."    Who  of  us  then 
say  that  we  have  not  done  many  things  w 
which  our  Heavenly  Father  has  been  displease 
Do  we  not,  on  looking  back,  perceive  that  our  s 
have  been  many  and  grievous  before  Him, 
that  He  might  indeed  justly  have  cut  us  off  in 
iniquities,  and  called  us  to  answer  before  Him 
the  manner  in  which  we  had  spent  our  preci 
time.-    Can  we  not  perceive  the  hateful  charac 
of  sin,  when  we  reflect  that  though  "  the  Lore 
very  pitiful,  and  of  tender  mercy,"  yet  that 
sinner  who  repents  not  of  his  wickedness,  shall 
addressed  in  the  awful  language,  "Depart  fr 
me  into  everlasting  fire,  prepared  for  the  devil  { 
his  angels."    How  must  we  have  displeased 
Heavenly  Father,  and  grieved  his  Holy  Spi 
when  we  have  departed  from  the  right  way,  ai 
indulged  in  those  things  in  which  he  delight 
not. 

But  are  we  left  without  any  means  of  esci 
from  the  eternal  death  which  is  decreed  agai 
the  ungodly  ?  No — in  the  fulness  of  time, 
cording  to  ancient  prophecy,  the  Most  H 
gave  His  own  beloved  Son,  who  "  bare  our  s 
in  his  own  body  on  the  tree,  that  we,  being  d- 
to  sins,  should  live  unto  righteousness ;" 
suffered  for  us,  "  the  just  for  the  unjust,  that 
might  bring  us  unto  God."  "  that  whosoever  i 
lieveth  in  him  should  not  perish  .but  have  e\ 
lasting  life."  And  to  enable  us  to  avail  oursel 
of  the  gracious  offers  of  his  love,  the  Bible  iufoi 
us,  and  our  own  hearts  testify  to  the  truth,  t 
our  long  suffering  Father  has  bestowed  u 
every  one  of  us  a  measure  of  his  Holy  Spi 
which  reproves  us  when  we  do  wrong,  and  ma 
us  feel  peaceful  and  happy  when  we  do  right.i 
believe  I  may  appeal  to  everyone  of  you,  whetl 
when  you  have  committed  an  action  which} 
know  to  be  displeasing  in  the  Divine  si( 
you  have  not  felt  this  Holy  Spirit  striving 


you  ?  Has  it  not  caused  sorrow  for  your  tr; 
gressions,  melted  you  at  times  even  to  tears,  at  ' 
thoughtof  your  having  yielded  to  temptation,;  I 
raised  in  your  hearts  earnest  desires  that  i 
might  be  enabled  to  avoid  every  thing  tha  lJ 
wrong. 

I  want  to  press  most  earnestly  upon  you,  wl  '- 
ever  you  feel  thus  sorry  for  your  sins,  to  be  fJ 
and  abide  under  the  feeling;  for  be  assured,  t» 
it  is  indeed  the  Spirit  of  your  Heavenly  Fatr 
that  is  thus  striving  .with  you.  I  entreat  you  i 
you  value  your  own  souls,  not  to  slight  these  • 
itations  of  his  love,  whereby  he  would  show  ^* 
how  you  have  offended  him,  and  would  lead  ;i 
gently  along,  nearer  and  nearer  to  himself .  If 
that  tenderness  of  spirit  is  not  cherished  by  ) 
dear  youth  of  our  Society  as  it  once  was.  B> 
mightily  has  the  Holy  Spirit  in  former  tiip 
worked  upon  the  hearts  of  some  in  very  early  If- 
How  have  they  been  brought  to  fear  the  Ll 
their  God,  to  be  afraid  of  doing  anything  tl 
would  in  any  way  offend  him.  They  yielded  to  3 
gentle  drawings  of  the  good  Spirit  in  their  heai 
even  in  whatsome  would  consider  very  small  t' 
unimportant  things,  and  felt  therein  a  rich  - 
ward.  What  a  blessed  state  to  be  in,  cheri-sb  ; 
that  holy  fear  of  God  which  is  "  the  beginning  i 
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II  sdoin  \"  May  not  only  some,  but  all  of  you,  be 
!  abled  thus  to  yield  to  the  work  of  the  Spirit  in 
1  ur  hearts,  that  so  you  may  come  to  experience 
ii  at  "  godly  sorrow"  for  sin,  which  "  worketh  re- 

Dtance  unto  salvation,  not  to  be  repented  of." 
»lLet  not  the  enemy  of  your  souls  prevail  with 

u,  when  at  any  time  you  feel  sorry  for  something 
iitabave  done,  to  think,  "This  is  a  very  little 
ti»ng  ;  this  will  not  signify  much  ;"  for  remember, 
)  \it  nothing  should  be  considered  little  which  is 
"  ^11  displeasing  to  the  Almighty,  or  which  stands 

I  the  way  of  our  doing  His  will.  Recollect  also 
I !  danger  of  losing  the  iofluence  of  the  Spirit  of 
|»Uth  ;  for  if  we  neglect  its  warnings,  and  turn 
I'i^efrom  noticing  its  gentle  chidings,  we  may 
il  by  little  and  little.    !Be  assured,  that  nothing 

II  1  tend  more  to  advance  those  things  which  con- 

III  n  your  everlasting  peace,  than  yielding  to  the 
»  allest  manifestations  of  the  divine  Spirit  in 
111  irbosoms.  If  you  are  attentive  to  its  monitions, 
)«  ffill  point  out  to  you  what  is  displeasing  to 
it  r  God  ;  and  then,  as  you  yield  to  its  precious  in- 
il  nee,  it  will  soften  your  hearts,  and  will  cause 
[|  \ow  at  the  thought  of  your  having  offended 

r  gracious  Heavenly  Father.    How  will  it 
t  you  into  contrition  before  Him,  and  lead  you 
Sp|j»eg  or  Him,  very  earnestly,  that  He  would  for- 
your  transgressions,  that  He  would  pardon  all 
jlllr  sins.    Do  you  not  perceive  that  this  is  a 
^different  state  of  mind  from  that  spoken  of 
s  le  beginning  of  this  chapter?  It  is  indeed  one 
i?i  1  which  the  Lord  is  well  pleased;  for  "  the 
ifices  of  God  are  a  broken  spirit ;  a  bro- 
1  and  a  contrite  heart  he  will  not  despise." 
delights  to  see  those  who  have  neglected  Him 
grieved  his  Holy  Spirit,  seeking  Him  with 
purpose  of  heart,  and  inquiring  the  way  to 
1  with  their  faces  thitherward. 
>ear  young  Friends,  if  you  happily  yield  to  the 
king  of  the.  Holy  Spirit  in  your  hearts,  and 
)w  its  dictates,  your  attendance  of  our  meet- 
for  divine  worship  will  at  times  become  sea- 
of  delight :  your  spirits  will  be  contrited 
re  the  Lord,  and  on  such  occasions  you  will 
^nabled  to  rejoice  in  Him,  and  to  joy  in  the 
of  your  salvation.    Yes,  you  will  rejoice  in 
ling  yourselves  of  opportunities  of  secret  com- 
lion  with  your  God  and  Saviour.    Your  views 
desires  will  become  very  different;  instead  of 
ing  to  please  yourselves,  and  to  gratify  your 
inclinations,  it  will  be  your  highest  aim  to 
|w  and  to  do  the  will  of  the  Almighty.  You 
by  degrees  come  to  take  a  real  pleasure  in 
tioiporming  those  duties  which  before  were  irk- 
e  to  you  ;  and  blessed  will  be  the  effects  pro- 
d  by  this  change  of  heart, 
cannot  doubt  that  some  who  may  read  these 
,  have  in  a  good  measure  submitted  to  the 
o'lMience  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  their  hearts,  know 
r(J  t  it  is  to  bear  and  to  obey  the  voice  of  Israel's 
J I  pherd,  and  are  indeed  sheep  of  his  fold,  lambs 
itj  be  flock  of  his  pasture.    How  has  my  heart  at 
ids   3S  been  warmed  with  love  towards  such  of  you 
ilo    0  indeed  love  the  Saviour,  whose  hearts  are 
'la   n  tendered  under  a  sense  of  his  goodness,  and 
[     I  feel  very  desirous  on  no  account  to  offend  or 
jjl    ve  his  Holy  Spirit.    May  these  be  favoured 
jj      to  continue  in  those  green  pastures,  and  be- 
,j,    i  those  still  waters,  where  he  has  been  gracious- 
j,j   )leased  to  lead  them,  and  to  feed  them  with 
(Ij    1  convenient  for  them.    May  they,  as  they  ad- 
11,1    ce  in  life,  lose  none  of  that  sweetness  which 
j    y  have  often  enjoyed  in,  the  assurance  of  the 
'  of  Jesus ;  but,  as  they  grow  in  years,  may  they 
row  in  grace,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  our 
d  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ." 
ind  0,  that  all,  of  every  class,  may  be  favoured 
now  tl^eir  hearts  purified  and  cleansed  from 


all  defilement,  by  the  effectual  working  of  that 
grace  which  came  by  Jesus  Christ.  May  they 
happily  experience  that  change  of  heart  which  has 
been  alluded  to,  and  in  the  end  fiud  the  Saviour 
that  died  for  them,  to  be  their  salvation  and  hope 
of  glory  ;  so  that  they  may  with  confidence  rely 
upon  him  when  walking  "  through  the  valley  of 
the  shadow  of  death,"  and  look  forward  with  a 
well  grounded  hope  of  eternal  happiness  in  the 
world  to  come. 

(To  be  continued.) 


At  our  request  a  friend  has  communicated  for 
our  pages  a  paper  on  Hallett's  improved  Wheat,  as 
suggested  by  his  own  observatious,  and  the  great 
interest  the  subject  has  excited  in  England.  Al- 
though, in  one  sense,  a  purely  agricultural  topic, 
we  were  anxious  to  have  the  matter  appear  in  our 
pages,  as  it  introduces  the  whole  ground  of  selec- 
tion of  varieties  and  close  cropping, — a  field  of 
great  interest  to  all  our  readers. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  the  limits  of 
the  power  of  art  to  increase  the  productiveness  of 
crops  or  the  improvements  of  varieties,  by  judi- 
cious careiu  selection  of  seed,  andattention  to  the 
individual  health  of  the  plant.  Some  slight  care 
is  bestowed  on  the  matter  by  some  of  our  farmers, 
who  select  the  largest  ears  of  corn  for  seed, — by 
others,  who  use  large  sets  for  potatoes,  instead  of 
small  ones, — and  by  a  very  few  more  who,  after 
getting  the  finest  seeds  or  sets,  permit  the  indi- 
vidual plants  to  have  room  to  develop  themselves 
properly.  But  these  instances  are  rare.  It  is  the 
rule  to  hear  objections  to  thin  seeding  ;  and  the 
selection  of  proper  seed  is  without  general  system, 
or  more  than  a  general  impression  that  heavy  seed 
is  the  best. 

We  may  learn  a  lesson  from  more  barbarous  na- 
tions, of  much  profit  to  us,  particularly  from  Ja- 
pan, the  agriculture  of  which  is  conceded  to  be 
superior  to  ours,  iu  this,  among  other  things,  that 
they  get  much  heavier  crops  from  the  same  area 
than  we  do.  Superficial  writers  have  attributed 
this  excellence  to  the  great  attention  they  give  the 
saving  and  the  application  of  manures ;  but  we 
think  that  not  on  this  point  alone  does  their  emi- 
nent success  depend;  but  that  thin  seeding  and 
proper  selection  have  much  to  do  with  these  high 
results. 

Their  whole  system  of  dwarfing  plants  shows 
that  they  are  intimately  acquaiuted  with  the  fact 
that  a  constitution  can  be  given  to  plants  by  habit, 
as  well  as  formed  for  them  originally  by  nature. 
Fortune  says  :  "  They  select  the  smallest  seeds 
from  the  smallest  plants, — the  most  stuntedsuckers 
from  stunted  trees.  Then  they  twist  the  stems, 
and  check  the  flow  of  sap  in  every  way.  The  pots 
in  which  the  plants  to  be  dwarfed  are  set,  are  nar- 
row and  shallow,  so  as  to  hold  little  nutriment ;  no 
more  water  is  given  than  will  actually  keep  them 
alive ;"  and  other  things  are  enumerated,  until, 
as  he  states  the  result  to  be,  "  nature  generally 
struggles  against  this  treatment  for  a  while,  until 
her  powers  of  resistance  seem  to  be  exhausted, 
when  she  quietly  yields  to  the  power  of  art,"  and 
the  trees  remain  dwarf  trees,  satisfied  and  conten- 
ted for  ever  after ;  awarding  to  its  persevering 
breaker  in  the  tribute  of  a  sort  of  Rarey  among 
horses. 

The  tendency  of  seeds  is  to  perpetuate  existing 
constitutions,  whatever  that  may  be — diseased 
plants  tend  to  diseased  progeny;  vigorous  ones 
strong  ones;  and  productive  ones  produce  in  turn 
productive  races, — all  as  a  general  rule. 

On  the  other  hand  the  Japanese  seem  to  under- 
stand the  great  importance  of  permitting  the  plant 
to  develop  itself  properly  when  the  heaviest  crops 
are  desired.    The  same  writer  says,  "on  the 


higher  lands  of  Japan  wheat  and  barley  crops  are 
extensively  cultivated.  The  seed  is  not  sown 
broadcast  as  with  us,  but  in  rows  two  feet  three 
inches  apart.  It  is  dropped  in  the  drills  by  the 
hand,  about  25  to  30  grains  perhaps,  in  patches, 
but,  each  patch  a  foot  apart  from  each  other  in 
the  row."  By  this  means  weeds  and  every  thing 
else  can  be  thoroughly  eradicated."  "The  land 
is  particularly  clean,  and  tlie  whole  cultivation 
resembles  a  gardeu  rather  than  a  farm,"  as  we 
usually  see  it.  Except  to  praise  the  appearance 
of  these  "highly  cultivated  farms,"  Fortune 
does  not  say  much  of  the  produce, — he  being  so 
occupied  with  plant  descriptions  ;  but  we  take  the 
well  known  reputation  of  Japan  farms  for  extra- 
ordinary fertility,  to  lose  nothing  at  least  by  the 
knowledge  of  their  thin  seeding  system. 

Selection  of  seed  to  produce  ^ermaweni  improv- 
ed varieties,  thous^h  more  of  a  theory  than  a  prac- 
tice with  our  cultivators,  has  at  any  rate  few 
objections  made  to  its  utility, — but  thin  seeding 
has  many  opponents,  with  various  reasons.  One 
that  we  have  heard  offered  against  it  is  that  plants 
are  so  oftea  drawn  out  of  the  ground  in  winter  by 
freezing  and  thawing,  that  much  more  than  is 
required  is  sown,  in  order  to  allow  for  losses  oa 
this  score  ;  but  we  take  it  that  drawing  out  is 
owing  rather  to  a  want  of  horizontal  roots,  which 
thick  sowing  operates  against.  The  clover,  with 
its  long  straight  root  is  ot'tener  drawn  out  than  the 
humblest  wheat  plant.  Thin  seeding  favors  a  free 
development  of  horizontal  roots,  and  would  guard 
against  the  losses  which  thick  seeding  is  but  at 
the  best  an  expensive  replacement. 

What  we  have  said  of  Japanese  culture,  might 
iutroduce  another  question,  equally  important  as 
thin  seeding  and  selection,  namely,  whether  it 
would  not  pay  to  sow  wheat  wide  enough  to  hoe 
and  clean  it  in  the  first  few  weeks  of  spring, — but 
we  leave  the  point  here.  Certainly,  we  think,  we 
should  hear  the  last  about  wheat  turniug  to  chess, 
under  such  a  cleaning  system. 

THIN  SEEDING  AND  SELECTION. 

BY  A.  0. 

These  two  points  in  Agricultural  economy  have 
been  much  discussed  and  experimented  upon. 
Discussion,  however,  cannot  settle  any  such  ques- 
tion ;  and  experiment,  unless  systematically  and 
perseveringly  conducted,  is  of  little  value.  An 
intelligent  English  farmer,  Frederick  F.  Hallett, 
of  the  Manor  House,  near  Brighton,  had  his  atten- 
tion drawn  to  some  points  of  resemblance  between 
animal  and  vegetable  life.  The  utility  of  a 
pedigree  in  stock  was  established.  The  progeny 
of  a  fine  animal  belonging  to  a  fine  stock,  is  likely 
to  be  fine  ;  while  the  character  of  the  progeny  of 
a  fine  animal  belonging  to  an  inferior  stock,  will 
be  very  uncertain.  In  other  words,  by  careful 
and  skilful  management  in  breeding,  through 
successive  generations,  fine  qualities  may  become 
hereditary.  He  asked  himself  whether  this  prin- 
ciple did  not  also  hold  good  in  vegetable  life. 
He  thought  it  worth  the  trial.  The  result  of  his 
efforts  is  thus  stated  in  a  recent  work,  entitled 
"  Agriculture,  Ancient  and  Modern,"  by  the  Old 
Norfolk  Farmer :  , 

"  This  gentleman  farms  altogether  about  600 
acres,  and  possessing  ample  means  forcarying  out 
his  plans,  he  has  established  a  system  in  the  cul- 
ture of  wheat,  which,  from  the  wide-spread  pub- 
licity it  has  attained,  the  large  number  of  persons 
who  have  been  induced  to  adopt  his  plan  experi- 
mentally, and  the  success  they  have  also  generally 
met  with,  is  likely  to  produce  a  complete  revolu- 
tion in  the  practice  of  Wheat-planting." 

The  principle  upon  which  Hallett  plants  is  thus 
explained  by  himself: — "  Shortly  after  a  wheat- 
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plant  appears  above  the  ground,  it  begins  to  throw 
out  new  and  distinct  steins,  upon  the  first  appear 
ance  of  each  of  which,  a  corresponding  root-bud 
is  developed  for  its  support;  and  while  the  new 
stems  tiller  out  flat  over  the  surface,  their  respec 
tive  roots  assume  a  corresponding  development 
beneath  it.  Tliis  process  will  continue  until  the 
season  arrives  for  the  stems  to  assume  an  upright 
growth,  when  tillering  ceases,  and  the  whole  vita 
power  of  the  plant  is  concentrated  upon  the  pro 
ductioQ  of  upright  ear-producing  stems. 

"  The  extent  to  which  horizontal  development 
may  take  place,  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  the  stems 
produced  froyi  a  single  grain,  having  perfect  free- 
dom of  growth,  will,  in  the  spring,  while  lying 
flat  upon  the  surface,  extend  over  a  circle  three 
feet  in  diameter,  producing  at  harvest  from  50  to 
60  ears. 

"  That  vertical  development  is  dependent  on 
horizontal  growth  being  unimpeded,  has  been 
abundantly  sluiwn  to  me,  in  the  observations  I 
Lave  made  upon  the  growth  of  wheat  under  dif- 
ferent conditions. 

"  This  fact  is  pregnantwith  practical  inferences 
bearing  upon  the  present  mode  of  culture,  which 
by  the  use  of  superfluous  seed,  crowds  the  plants 
and  produces  ears  of  only  one-half  the  natural 
size. 

"  It  has  for  the  past  twelve  years,  been  my  con- 
viction that  a  good  pedigree  is  as  valuable  in 
plants  as  in  animals  ;  and  that  in  careful  rearing 
of  seed  that  has  this  qualification,  lies  our  only 
means  of  materially  increasing  the  produce  of  the 
cereals.  We  can  not  only  perpetuate  the  advan- 
tages presented  to  us  lo  an  individual  ear,  but  by 
the  accumulation  of  selection,  make  further  ad- 
vances in  any  desired  direction." 

By  "  accumulation  of  selection,"  he  means  the 
selection  of  the  best  seed  from  the  best  plants, 
year  afteryear.  By  tliis  method,  "  in  four  years," 
he  sueceded  in  increasing  the  size  of  the  ear  in 
the  following  ratio  : — 


Length 

Containing 

No.  of  ears  on 

iuches. 

grains. 

Huest  stool. 

1857.  Original  ear, 

41 

47 

1858.  Finest  ear. 

6i 

74 

10 

1859.  Finest  ear, 

71 

91 

22 

1860.  West  season, 

39 

1861.  Finest  ear, 

81 

123 

85 

"  Thus,  by  means  of  re 

peated  selection  and 

thin  seeding,  the  length  of  the  ear  was  nearly 
doubled,  the  contents  nearly  trebled,  and  the  til- 
lerbnj  power  of  the  seed  increased  five-fold.  In 
the  present  year  (1862),  he  has  90  acres  seeded 
with  from  one  peck  to  one  bushel  per  acre,  accord- 
ing to  the  period  of  sowing.  His  land  is  of  the 
most  ordinary  kind  ;  the  soil  about  6  inches  deep, 
over  chalk.  One  field  was  said  to  be  incapable 
of  growing  wheat  at  all ;  yet  on  this  very  field, 
with  a  seeding  of  one  peck  per  acre,  a  crop  of  48 
bushels  per  acre  was  raised  this  season."  The 
writer  saw  this,  with  tlic  other  crops,  and  can  bear 
testimony  to  the  remarkable  length  of  ears,  stout- 
ness of  the  straw,  and  fineness  of  the  grain. 

(Concluded  next  week.) 


Effects  of  Bad  Air. — At  the  request  of  the 
Rojul  Commission,  which  has  recently  reported  un 
the  condition  of  the  Cornish  and  other  nietaliifer- 
oua'mincs.  Dr.  Angus  Smith  examined  the  (juai- 
jty  of  the  air  which  the  miners  have  to  breaMie, 
to  the  impurity  of  which  is  chiefly  attributable 
the  early  breakdown  in  their  strength.  A  healthy 
atn>osphere  may  be  taken  to  be  one  with  20.9  per 
cent,  of  oxygen,  and  .04  per  cent,  of  carbonic 
acid  gas.  Late  in  the  evening  in  the  pit  of  Lon- 
don minor  theatres,  as  much  as  0.252  and  0.320 
per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid  has  been  found;  but 


greater  amount  of 


the  average  of  above  three  hundred  samples  of  air 
taken  from  these  mines  had  0.785.  Two-thirds 
of  the  samples  presented  an  atmosphere  exceed- 
ingly bad,  and  the  worst  parts  of  the  mines  had 
only  about  18.69  per  cent,  of  oxygen,  and  as  much 
as  1.8  or  more  of  carbonic  acid — in  one  instance 
2.26  per  cent. 

In  order  to  test  the  eflTects  of  such  bad  air.  Dr. 
Smith  caused  to  be  constructed  a  small,  close 
chamber  of  lead,  with  windows  sufficiently  large 
that  they  might  in  any  emergency  be  broken 
through  for  a  way  of  escape.  The  first  trial  was 
made  by  slotting  down  in  the  chamber  for  an  hour 
and  forty  minutes.  This  produced  about  one  per 
cent,  of  carbonic  acid,  and  the  air  became  cheer- 
less. A  young  lady  was  anxious  to  be  in  the 
chamber  when  the  air  was  such  that  candles 
would  not  burn.  She  was  not  much  struck  by 
the  impurity  of  the  air  on  entering,  although  the 
candles  were  threatening  to  go  out.  There  was 
not  quite  nineteen  per  cent,  of  oxygen,  and  there 
was  rather  more  than  two  per  cent,  of  carbonic 
acid.  No  one  had  been  breathing  in  the  chamber, 
so  that  organic  matter  from  the  person  was  absent, 
and  that  makes  a  srreat  difference.  She  stood  five 
minutes  perfectly  well,  making  light  of  the 
difficulty,  but  suddenly  became  white  and  could 
not  come  out  without  help. 

On  another  occasion  a  still 
carbonic  acid  was  present  in  the  chamber,  but  it 
was  not  accompanied  with  a  corresponding  loss  of 
oxygen,  for  the  gas  was  driven  in  upon  pure  air ; 
there  were  20.19  per  cent,  of  oxygen,  with  3.84 
of  carbonic  acid.  Two  persons  got  headaches  in- 
stantly, and  were  unable  to  stay  above  seven  or 
eight  minutes.  Dr.  Smith  stayed  twenty  minutes, 
but  felt  very  anxious  to  get  out,  as  his  movements 
were  made  with  great  haste,  and  both  mind  and 
body  betrayed  symptoms  of  feverish  aotivity.  The 
face  was  flushed,  and  the  lungs  acted  more  rapidly 
than  usual.  In  fact,  there  was  a  burning  baste 
to  live,  as  if  life  were  afraid  of  being  put  out. 
It  seems  to  him  impossible  to  endure  four  per 
cent,  of  carbonic  acid  for  any  length  of  time. 
There  was  a  very  remarkable  lowering  of  the  pulse 
and  as  this  happened  regularly  he  puts  it  down  as 
the  result  of  poisoning  with  carbonic  acid  gas, 
and  asks  whether  it  may  not  suggest  a  mode  of 
lowering  the  pulse  in  a  lever. 

These  experiments  show  the  great  mischief  that 
must  arise  from  the  impure,  unwholesome  air  in 
metalliferous  mines.  The  men  call  it  "  thin," 
poor,"  "dead;"  the  eff'ect  is  slow  poisonins. 
The  explosions  of  gunpowder  produce  sulphide  of 
potassium,  the  cfi'cct  of  which  is  probably  like 
that  of  sulphide  of  hydrogen,  but  from  its  acting 
more  slowly  there  is  distributed  over  a  long  period 
that  death  which  might  ensue  instantly,  and  so, 
in  chemical  phrase,  the  cflTcct  is  dissolved  in 
health,  and  becomes  disease:  Gun-cotton  seems 
to  promise  to  perform  the  work  of  blasting  with 
less  injurious  inflaence  upon  the  air. 

In  the  coal  districts,  where,  on  account  of  the 
dangerous  gases,  great  attention  has  been  given 
to  the  proper  ventilation  of  the  mines,  the  mor- 
tality (accidents  excepted,)  is  considerably  le.«s 
than  in  the  metalliferous  districts,  and  this  shows 
that  the  excessive  mortality  in  the  latter  is  not 
caused  by  the  mere  working  under-ground  in  dark 
galleries. 

Dr.  Smith  touches  incidentally  in  his  report 
upon  various  points  of  practical  importance.  He 
notices  the  purifying  eff'ect  of  rain  upon  the  air, 
of  which  there  was  such  a  scarcity  last  year. 
.Moisture  with  a  high  temperature  is  oppressive, 
but  moisture  with  a  low  temperature  improves  the 
air,  and  he  holds  that  cold  and  moisture  in  such 


Britain  are  capable  of  producing  powerful  cot 
tutions,  and  that  the  more  watery  districts  of  't 
kingdom  present  in  many  instances  the  ii 
healthy  spot.  Still,  in  relation  to  ventilatiot 
notes  that  "  chenjical  action,  and  with  it  the  \ 
ings,  demand  a  certain  amount  of  warmth 
and  above  all  things.  No  function  can  go 
without  it.  You  may  live  hours,  days,  or  y 
in  badly  ventilated  places,  with  more  or  less 
comfort  and  danger,  but  a  draught  of  cold  air  i 
kill  like  a  sword.  In  railway  carriages,  in  hou 
also,  the  great  instinct  of  man  is  first  to  be  w; 
enough ;  and  he  is  quite  right.  Such  a  unive 
instinct  must  not  be  sneered  at." — English  Pa- 


The  outward  Sabbath  was  a  type  of  the  J 
rest  which  Christ  gives  to  those  that  believ 
his  name  ;  for,  indeed,  they  that  truly  believi 
him  do  enter  into  rest,  and  cea,se  from  their 
labours  and  workings  of  themselves,  and  witi 
G-od's  working  in  them,  "  both  to  will  and  t( 
of  his  good  pleasure." — Penington. 
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view  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  allowing  that  chrfl 
to  be  paid  by  such  as  had  no  conscientious  si- 
ple  against  doing  so.   The  Quarterly  Meetingiil 
amounts  as  those  in  which  they  are  found  in  Great  |  not,  it  waa  stated,  seek  to  weaken  or  abrogate« 


LOXDON  YEARLY  MEETING.  \ 
We  learn  from  the  account  published  in  |i( 
British  Friend,  that  London  Yearly  Meeting  iji 
vened  on  Fourth-day,  the  24th  of  Fifth  mi  \ 
last,  and  that  the  attendance  was  larger  than 
been  usual  for  several  years  past.    The  Repre 
tatives  were  all  present  except  seven,  and  for 
absence  of  these  satisfactory  reasons  were  assig 
Epistles  was  read  from  all  the  Yearly  Meet 
with  which  London  Yearly  Meeting  is  in  coi 
pondence.    In  the  Epistle  from  Ohio,  allusio 
made  to  the  fact  that  there  is  another  bod 
Friends  under  the  same  name. 

The  circumstance  of  there  being  still  no  Ep 
from  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,  occasic 
some  remarks  in  the  way  of  regret,  and  the 
pression  of  an  opinion  that  the  fault  was  not 
bably  all  on  one  side.  Another  Friend  expla: 
how  the  case  stood,  showing  that  the  bod; 
Ohio  with  which  London  Yearly  Meeting 
responds,  is  the  one  which  seceded,  and  wl 
on  that  account,  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Phil« 
phia  refuses  to  acknowledge  and  to  corres{ 
with. 

In  the  afternoon  the  report  of  the  represe 
tives  respecting  clerks  was  read,  and  the  Frii 
proposed  being  acceptable  to  the  meeting, 
were  appointed  accordingly,  viz.,  Joseph  Cros  ' 
for  Clerk,  and  Joseph  Spence  and  Joseph  S. 
as  assistants. 

At  this  and  the  following  sitting  next  morn 
the  answers  to  all  the  Queries  were  read,  toge 
with  minutes  or  testimonies  respecting  Frii 
deceased.  These  were  five  in  number,  rclatim" 
Peter  Bedford,  John  Budge,  John  Nayler,  EI*' 
bcth  Greenwood,  and  Mabel  Hipslcy.  Theic- 
coiant  of  distraints  for  ecclesiastical  and  milifj 
demands  was  read,  amounling  to  upwards  of  V 
thousand  three  hundred  pounds.  On  Fifth 
afternoon  the  consideration  of  the  state  of  soci^ 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  meeting.  On  Si^i' 
day  morning  meetings  for  Divine  worship  ire 
held.  In  the  afternoon  the  consideration  of  i6 
state  of  Society  was  resumed  and  concluded. 

Essex  Quarterly  Meeting  presented  a  pro[ 
tion  on  the  subject  of  tithe-rent  charge,  withi* 
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■jciety's  testimony  against  all  ecclesiastical  de- 
amis,  but  they  considered  tithe-rent  charge  had 
;i-ed  to  be  of  an  ecclesiastical  character.  In 
ilition  to  a  series  of  reasons  in  writing;,  one  of 
,  ,e  Friends  appointed  by  Essex  Quarterly  Meet- 
^  to  support  the  proposition,  spoke  at  some 
,i]oth  in  confirmation  of  these  reasons.   A  repre- 
ffitative  from  the  same  Quarter  mentioned  that 
As  proposition  had  not  been  adopted  with  any- 
like  unanimity.    The  discussion  which  en- 
^:-'d  on  this  proposition,  showed  that  t'lie  subject 
ys  a  difliuult  and  embarrassing  one — in  regard 
,r  which  considerable  diversity  of  views  existed, 
l  ine  Friends  were  prepared  to  adopt  the  proposi- 
111,  but  it  appeared  very  objectionable  to  others. 

e  of  these  referred  to  the  high  character  of  our 
Vaiual  testimony  against  tithes,  and  particularly 
';  tbe  minutes  adopted  by  the  Yearly  Meeting  of 
and  he  thought  it  was  a  very  serious  thing 
'Vact  contrary  to  views  so  recently  confirmed, 
"le  Society  is  called  upon  in  its  collective  capa- 
! ;  to  abrogate  what  it  has  held  for  two  hundred 
'^"'YS.    Every  thing  now,  excepting  church-rates, 
t  lassed  under  tithe-rent  charge,  though  the  cir- 
!  iistances  and  characters  of  the  demands  are 
I  m  very  various.    He  thought  Friends  would 
jihely  give  up  their  testimony  by  adopting  the 
)  position.    Another  Friend  said  he  believed 
!  proposition  ran  counter  to  the  spirit  of  the 
i;)k  of  Discipline.  Beyond  our  own  Society,  our 
(  un  is  looked  upon  with  interest.  Many  thought 
1 :  Friends  were  throwing  away  their  religious 
niciples.    He  could  never  draw  a  distinction 
K.vecn  tithe-rent  charge  and  church  rates.  An- 


them were  growing  up  with  few  advantages  of 
education.  It  was  stated  that  within  the  limits 
of  one  monthly  meeting  in  Ulster,  there  were  400 
persons  so  connected.  Brookfield  school  was  favor- 
ably spoken  of.  It  had  recently  been  enlarged, 
but  was  still  quite  full. 

A  minute  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Ministers 
and  Elders  was  read,  informing  the  meeting  that 
Joseph  B.  Braithwaite  had  been  liberated  for  re- 
ligious service  in  some  parts  of  North  America; 
also  a  minute  f^-om  the  morning  meeting,  that 
Joseph  J.  Neave  had  been  liberated  for  religious 
service  in  North  Carolina,  &c. 

A  report  was  read  from  the  committee  appointed 
in  1862  and  continued  last  year,  with  two  objects 
in  view.  First  a  visit  to  Friends  in  Ireland  ;  and 
secondly  to  hold  a  conference  with  women  Friends 
from  each  Quarterly  Meeting,  to  consider  what 
could  be  done  to  make  our  meetings  for  discipline 
especially  those  of  women  Friends,  more  interest- 
ing. It  was  stated  that  a  very  general  and  accept- 
able visit  had  been  paid  to  all  the  Meetings  of 
Friends  in  Ireland.  The  committee  recommended 
several  changes  in  the  manner  of  conducting 
Meetings  of  Discipline,  the  most  important  of 
which  were,  that  for  all  matters  of  common  in- 
terest, excluding  those  of  an  administrative  or 
disciplinary  character,  Quarterly,  Monthly,  and 
Preparative  Meetings,  should  be  held  by  men  and 
women  Friends  jointly,  and  that,  subject  to  the 
judgment  of  each  meeting,  it  was  desirable  to  in- 
vite the  attendance  of  those  who  habitually  come 
to  our  meetings  but  are  not  members,  to  those 
joint  meetings  of  men  and  women  Friends;  but 


i^v  member  said  that  none  of  the  arguments.rthat  such  liberty  shall  not  be  extended  where  the 


jI^J  ight  forward  in  favour  of  the  change  had  con- 
!ed  him  that  Friends  have  not  as  much  occa- 
y  '  to  refuse  to  pay  tithe-rent  charge  as  they  had 
^  -efuse  to  pay  tithes  two  hundred  years  ago. 

re  must  be  some  points  of  union  in  a  religious 
„  ety  like  ours,  and  he  believed  this  was  .one  of 
'     most  important.    It  was  finally  concluded 

'C3f     *  111*  • 

'  ,  i  it  would  be  inexpedient  to  prolong  the  dis- 
lion,  and  the  meeting  came  to  the  conclusion 
"  it  the  matter  stand  over  until  next  year 
'^P  econd-day  afternoon,  the  29th,  minutes  were 
I"  :  from  Bedfordshire  and  Hertfordshire, '  and 
''''«'  1  Buckinghamshire  and  Northamptonshire 
™'  rterly  Meetings,  proposing  their  union.  The 
ects  appeared  to  have  been  brought  forward 
MiHli  the  concurrence  of  both  the  meetings  inte- 
d,  and  they  were  left  at  liberty  to  carry  out 
needful  arrangements.  Similar  minutes  were 
ented  from  Derby  and  Notts  and  Lincoln- 
proposing  their  union  into  one  Quarterly 
ting.  These  also  received  the  approval  of 
Yearly  Meeting. 

he  report  of  Ackworth  School  for  the  year 
ng  with  the  close  of  1864,  was  read.  The 
age  number  of  pupils  was  274 — three  less 
in  the  previous  year.  The  average  cost  was 
7s.  9d.,  being  £1.  2s.  less  than  in  1863. 
jlev'l  expenditures  had  exceeded  the  income  nearly 
.  [v40.  The  Committee  recommended  a  small  in- 
odEirlse  in  the  rates  of  charges,  namely,  from  £12, 
d'-'jl,  and  £21,  at  which  they  at  present  stood,  to 
1  Fsilj,  £18,  and  £24.  The  proposed  alterations  in 
(of-h|scale  of  payment  were  sanctioned  by  the 
ting. 

report  from  the  General  School  Meeting  was 
,  comprising  a  summary  of  the  reports  of  the 
ve  different  schools  under  the  care  of  the  So 
jpic  Y,  including  several  in  Ireland.  Some  of  these 
,c,«  .ols  appear  to  be  designed  chiefliy  for  the  chil- 
of  persons  more  or  less  connected  with  the 
ety  of  Friends.    In  this  connection  it  was 
;d  that  the  number  of  such  children  in  the 


recording  of  a  minister  or  the  liberating  of  one 
for  religious  service  shall  be  the  subjects  of  con- 
sideration. A  long  discussion  ensued  on  these 
recommendations  resulting  in  their  final  adoption 
by  the  Meeting.  Some  Friends  feared  the  pro- 
posed change  would  lead  to  a  too  great  and  indis- 
criminate attendance  of  their  Meetings  for  Dis- 
cipline by  non-members,  to  the  hindrance  of  right 
deliberation. 

Fourth-day  dfternoon. — Minutes  from  the  Meet- 
ing for  Sufferings  were  read  respecting  the  natives 
of  New  Zealand,  and  the  coloured  refugees  in 
North  America.  A  Friend  took  the  opportunity 
of  making  some  remarks  on  the  subject  of  emigra- 
tion, addressed  especially  to  his  younger  Friends 
He  hoped  that  those  who  could  find  any  opening 
at  home  would  be  very  careful  indeed  how  they 
threw  it  away  for  the  supposed  advantages  of  a 
foreign  land.  The  golden  side  was  not  the  only 
side.  There  was  generally  a  total  sacrifice  of 
domestic  comfort  and  of  religious  fellowship  by 
those  wlio  went  to  New  Zealand,  India,  China 
and  other  places..  The  pursuit  of  the  things  of 
this  world  seemed  often  entirely  to  interfere  with 
better  and  holier  aims. 

Minutes  were  read  frqm  the  Meeting  for  Suf- 
ferings in  reference  to  the  Friends  who  had  been 
travelling  in  foreign  lands.  Those  Friends  then 
gave  the  Meeting  some  account  of  their  respective 
journeys.  Isaac  Robson  had  been  in  the  south  of 
France,  visiting  the  little  companies  of  Friends 
there.  He  had  also  been  among  the  Waldenses, 
with  whom  he  held  nine  meetings ;  proceeding 
into  Italy  he  and  his  com.panions  found  more  open- 
ness among  the  people  than  they  had  anticipated. 
It  was  encouraging  to  witness  the  general  eager- 
ness for  the  Scriptures  and  for  religious  tracts  in 
various  places.  Russell  Jeffrey  gave  some  ac- 
count of  his  journey  to  India. 

Fifth-day  morning. — Isaac  Sharp  gave  in- 
teresting account  of  his  travels  in  Greenland.  He 
visited  about  400  miles  of  coast,  and  was  at  nearly 
h  of  Ireland  is  quite  large,  and  that  many  of  I  all  the  Moravian  and  Lutheran  missionary  settle- 


ments. The  profession  of  Christianity  was  general, 
and  he  hoped  that  there  was  something  more  than 
a  mere  profession  among  these  poor  people.  It 
was  mentioned  that  Isaac  Sharp  had  in  prospect 
a  visit  to  Labrador. 

An  epistle  to  Friends  generally  in  America  on 
the  probable  termination  of  the  v;ar,  and  the  anti- 
cipated extinction  of  slavery,  which  was  referred 
to  the  large  committee  to  prepare,  was  produced 
and  read,  and  after  careful  consideration  adopted 
by  the  meeting.  The  drafts  of  epistles  to  all  the 
Yearly  Meetings  which  ai  e  now  in  correspondence 
with  that  of  London  were  read,  part  of  them  at 
this  time,  and  the  remainder  on  Sixth-day  morn- 
ing, when  the  meeting  convened  for  the  last  time. 
The  general  epistle  wa.s  read  and  adopted  with 
very  little  remark. 

The  clerk  then  read  the  concluding  minute 
which  spoke  with  thankfulness  of  the  way  in 
which  Friends  had  been  enabled  to  perform  the 
btisiness  which  had  come  before  theih,  and  that 
they  were  now  about  to  separate  under  a  feeling 
of  solemnity,  hoping  to  meet  at  the  usual  time 
next  year,  if  the  Lord  permit. 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

Foreign. — Xews  from  England  to  the  14th  inst.  The 
elections  for  naenibers  of  Parliament  appeared  to  be  the 
all  engrossing  topic.  The  returns  received  show  the 
election  of  184  liberals  and  102  conservatives.  The 
liberals  have  lost  18  places  and  gained  24,  so  that  the 
indications  are  that  the  government  will  have  no  in- 
creased strength  in  the  new  Parliament. 

The  ship  Mercury,  at  Havre,  from  New  York,  reports 
having  picked  up  eight  passengers  from  a  boat  of  the 
burned  ship  Wm.  Nelson,  and  five  other  passengers  from 
pieces  of  floating  wreck.  A  bark  was  seen  near  by, 
which  it  is  supposed  may  have  saved  some  others. 

Telegraphic  communication  with  India  has  been  in- 
terrupted, in  consequence,  as  is  supposed,  of  a  fault  or 
break  in  the  Persian  Gulf  cable.  It  has-been  finally 
settled  that  the  Great  Eastern,  with  the  Atlantic  cable 
on  board,  will  leave  the  Nore  on  the  15th,  and  Valentia 
about  the  19th  inst. 

The  Liverpool  cotton  market  was  dull  at  a  small  de- 
cline. Sales  of  the  week  45,000  bales.  Middling 
uplands,  \dd.  Breadstuffs  quiet  and  steady.  Red  winter 
wheat,  8s.'6(?.  a  9s.    Consols,  90.    U.  S.  5-20,  71J. 

The  Spanish  government  has  notified  the  Pope  of  its 
recognition  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy. 

A  private  telegram  announces  that  the  Pope  hag  ex- 
communicated Maximilian.  The  Papal  Ministry  having 
declined  to  attend  a  banquet  at  the  Mexican  Embassy, 
it  is  reported  that  the  Embassy  will  shortly  be  with- 
drawn from  Rome. 

There  had  been  rumors  of  the  appearance  of  the 
cholera  at  Constantinople  and  Smyrna.  They  have 
been  pronounced  unfounded,  but  a  short  quarantine  has 
been  established  between  the  two  ports.  At  Alexandria 
the  disease  was  abating  ;  it  remained  stutionary  at  Cairo. 

The  latest  intelligence  from  Hayti  shows  that  the  in- 
surrection is  still  confined  to  Cape  Haytien. 

The  government  is  able  to  take  the  cily,  but  desires 
to  spare  the  effusion  of  blood,  necessary  in  a  direct 
attack. 

President  Gefifrard  has  issued  a  proclamation  to  his 
people,  assuring  them  that  the  motto  "  Liberty  and  Fra- 
ternity" of  the  insurgents  is  a  sham.  He  otters  amnesty 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Cape  Haytien,  and  urges  them  to 
expel  the  rebellious  leaders. 

According  to  a  statement  published  by  the  Moniteur, 
the  revenue  of  Mexico  has  immensely  increased  under 
th^  new  regime.  The  returns  for  the  first  quarter  of  the 
present  year  amount  to  4,962,066  piastres,  against 
2,1*73,408  in  the  same  time  last  year.  This  great  in- 
crease is  due  chiefly  to  the  augmented  produce  of  the 
customs  duties  on  imports  and  exports. 

United  States. — Pardons  to  the  Rebels. — Applications 
for  pardon  are  received  at  Washington  at  the  rate  of 
from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  per  day.  Pardons, 
though  extended  with  a  good  deal  of  liberality,  are  not 
granted  in  all  cases.  The  applications  come  chiefly  . 
from  the  $20,000  class,  who  are  desirous  to  hold  their 
lands,  now  that  they  have  lost  their  bondmen. 

The  Southern  Mails— Th^  Postmaster-General  haa 
arranged  the  compensation  and  other  preliminaries  for 
resuming  the  transportation  of  the  southern  mails  at  the 
earliest  practicable  period. 

Th»  Clou  of  the  War. — In  accordance  with  instruc-  ^ 
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tions  from  the  War  Department,  General  Canby  has 
issued  an  order  direetini;  that  all  officers  and  enlisted 
men  about  to  be  mustered  out,  and  who  desire  to  re- 
main in  the  south-west,  be  discharged  at  such  con- 
venient points  as  is  consistent  with  the  interests  of  the 
service. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  all  prisoners  of  war, 
including  the  rebel  generiils,  are  to  be  released  on  parole 
upon  taking  the  ouLh  of  allegiance. 

During  next  month  12,000  horses  and  14,000  mules 
■will  be  e.xposed  to  public  sale  in  the  States  of  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Delaware,  New  .Jersey,  Indiana  nnd 
the  District  of  Columbia.  This  will  close  such  sales  by 
the  government. 

It  is  stated  in  official  quarters,  that  it  is  the  intention 
of  the  government  to  reduce  the  army  to  100,000,  if  not 
to  50,000  men,  at  the  earliest  possible  time.  The  dis- 
bandment  of  troops  at  Washington  commenced  about 
the  last  of  the  Fifth  month.  From  5th  month  30th  to 
Vth  month  17th,  there  were  sent  home  over  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  Railroad  alone,  208,037  men,  11,813 
horses,  and  6950  mules. 

Emigration  to  the  Far  Wctt. — Our  people  flow  toward 
the  Pacific  States  in  proportion  to  the  influx  here  from 
Europe.  Between  6lh  month  15th  and  30th,  no  less 
than  2247  emigrant  teams,  with  18,000  head  of  cattle, 
passed  Fort  Laramie  for  western  regions  ;  almost  the 
same  number  passed  in  the  first  half  of  the  month,  and 
in  the  Fifth  month  it  was  computed  that  5000  teams 
and  40,000  head  of  stock  went  over  that  route. 

Tlie  Telegraph  to  Europe  through  Russia. — The  barque 
Golden  Gate,  and  the  steamer  G.  S.  Wright,  of  the  Rus- 
sian tefegraph  expedition,  sailed  from  San  Francisco  on 
the  1 2th  for  the  Gulf  of  Anadio  and  shores  of  Behrings 
Straits.  The  land  force  of  the  expedition  comprises 
about  1500  men.  The  land  work  is  to  go  on  at  once, 
on  the  whole  line  from  New  Westminster  to  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Amoor  river,  a  distance  of  4000  miles. 

Kentucky. — Tlie  Louisviila|  Journal  states  that  the 
negroes  are  rapidly  leaving  the  State,  ^nd  , swarming 
into  the  adjoining  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois. 
Over  8000  of  them  had  within  a  short  time  been  fur- 
nished with  p:isse3,for  that  purpose. 

Tennesse^-V resident  Johnson  has  telegraphed  to 
Gov.  Bro'^Wjw  that  the  laws  parsed  by  the  Tennessee 
Legisliitur^l^ust  be  obeyed,  and  that  all  illegal  voters 
at  the  approaching  slection  shall  be  kept  fiom  the  polls. 
The  Governor  is  directed  to  call  upon  General  Thomas 
for  assistance  if  necessary. 

Arkansu.i. — Gov.  Murphy  has  informed  the  President 
that  hereafter  he  will  not  recommend  for  pardon  any 
residents  of  that  State  who  have  participated  in  the  re- 
bellion. He  says,  this  class  of  persons  gave  such  de- 
monstrations on  the  fourth  inst.,  and  on  other  recent 
occasions,  as  satisfied  him  that  they  had  better  be  kept 
on  long  probation. 

North  Carolina.  —  A  considerable  portion  of  the 
coloured  inhabitants  appear  to  have  acquireil  some  pro- 
perty. In  Newbern  305  coloured  men  paid  taxes  on  their 
incomes.  Ten  men  reported  incomes  exceeding  $3000 
each,  four  between  S2000  and  S3000  each,  eighteen  be- 
tween SIOOO  and  S2000  each,  and  one  hundred  and  ten 
incomes  of  between  .S500  and  SlOOO.  Encouraging  ac- 
counts have  been  received  at  Washinglou  of  the  pro- 
spects of  restoration  in  North  Carolina,  and  it  is  stated 
that  a  mfljority  of  the  planters  are  pursuing  a  humane 
and  judicious  course  toward  their  late  slaves.  The 
people  are  generally  anxious  to  welcome  the  advent  of 
emigration  from  llie  North,  and  the  inllnx  of  northern 
capital.  The  admiiii.^tration  of  Governor  Holdeu  is  re- 
presented to  be  popular. 

South  Carolina. — A  delegation  from  South  Carolina, 
headed  by  Gov.  Perry,  and  including  four  Speakers  of 
the  United  States  House  of  Representatives,  had  an  in- 
terview recently  with  the  President  of  the  United  States 
on.the  subject  of  pardons,  and  the  alFairs  of  llieir  State 
gcnerHlly.  They  gave  assurances  that  the  constitutional 
amendment  ubolinliing  shivery  would  be  ratified  Vy 
South  Unrolinii  as  soon  as  the  Legislature  assembled. 
The  mnjority  of  the  South  Carolina  planters,  though  so 
recently  the  most  uncompromising  advocates  of  slavery, 
have  already  begun  to  look  on  emancipation  as  really  a 
benefit  to  them,  and  are  inclined  to  the  opinion  tliat 
compensated  labour  will  in  the  end  be  far  more  profit- 
able and  satisfactory  to  The  landowner?  of  the  State 
generally.  All  the  principal  South  Carolina  crop«  ex- 
•  cepting  rice  are  represented  as  yielding  abundantly  this 
year.  Rice  cullivaiiun  has  been  much  neglected  owing 
to  the  disorganization  and  confusion  incident  to  the 
change  from  the  slavr  to  the  freje  labour  system. 

(tforgia  and  Alabama. — In  consequence  of  the  present 
Bcarcity  of  food  in  these  States,  orders  have  been  issued 
that  no  more  refugees  from  Georgia  and  .\lnhama  shall 
be  traniported  southward  from  Loaisville,  except  upon 


special  authority  from  Commissioner  Fisk.  Refugees 
from  these  States,  desiring  to  return  to  their  homes,  will 
not  be  transported  south  unless  they  can  show  clearly 
that  upon  tlieir  return  they  will  not  become  a  charge 
upon  the  government  for  their  sustenance.  The  Selma 
(Ala.)  correspondent  of  the  N.  Y.  Herald,  states  that 
considerable'quantities  of  cotton  are  awaiting  transpor- 
tation to  the  seaboard.  Many  planters  are  offering  their 
plantations  at  very  low  prices,  dissatisfied  with  the  free 
labour  system,  while  others  are  with  tiie  northern  emi- 
gration. 

The  Stock  of  Cotton  at  the  South  is  probably  overesti- 
mated at  the  North.  A  correspondent  writing  from 
.Montgomery,  Ala.,,  says,  that  careful  enquiry  has  satis- 
fied him  that  there  is  only  about  770,000  bales  in  North 
and  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Alabama.  The  rebels 
burned  60,000  bales  at  Columbia,  and  80,000  at  .Mont- 
gomery. Attorney-General  Speed's  opinion  upon  claims 
for  cotton  captured  by  Sherman  in  Savannah  is  pub- 
lished. He  decides  that  all  cotton  taken  by  military 
force  in  insurrectionary  districts  is  captured  propertj^, 
within  the  meaning  of  the  statute  of  1863,  whether 
owned  by  loyal  men  or  not. 

Seamen. — Owing  to  the  discharge  from  employment 
in  the  navy  of  large  numbers  of  seamen,  there  are  now 
more  than  Can  readily  find  em[iloyraent  in  the  mercan- 
tile marine.  Their  wages  have  fallen  from  $50  a  month 
to  about  one  half  that  sum.  Six  months  ago  the  ad- 
vance to  Liverpool  was  $130,  now  it  is  only  $25. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  456,  including  10 
deaths  of  soldiers.  There  were  75  deaths  of  cholera  in- 
fantum, 33  of  dysentery,  and  25  of  convulsions. 

New  York. — Mortality  last  week  591,  a  decrease  of 
69  from  the  mortality  of  the  previous  week. 

The  Freedmen. — The  Secretary  of  War  has  ordered 
that,  "to  secure  equal  justice  and  the  same  personal 
liberty  to  the  freedmen  as  to  other  citizens  and  inhabi- 
tants, all  orders  issued  by  pos^t,  district  or  other  com- 
manders adopting  any  system  of  passes  for  or  subjecting 
them  to  any  restraints  or  punishments  not  imposed  on 
other  classes  are  declared  void."  General  Howard  has 
received  from  the  Assistant  Commissioner  of  the  Freed- 
men's  Bureau,  in  Louisiana,  a  detailed  report  of  the 
condition  of  affairs  in  this  district.  The  assistant  com- 
missioner slates  that  the  freedmen,  with  some  excep- 
tions, are  industrious  and  obedient.  Many  of  them  are 
engaged  in  cultivating  plantations  which  have  been  ap- 
portioned them  by  the  assistant  commissioner.  In  other 
cases,  where  they  work  for  their  late  masters,  freedmen 
are  allotted  certain  days  in  the  week  to  cultivate  land 
for  themselves,  the  crops  when  gathered  to  be  given 
them  in  lieu  of  money.  It  is  said  that  eighty  planta- 
tions in  Louisiana  have  recently  been  co^nfiscated.  These 
embrace  many  of  the  finest  sugar  estates  of  the  southern 
country.  Conway,  the  government  agent,  is  making 
arrangements  to  divide  up  these  estates  into  forty-acre 
lots  for  freedmen  and  poor  whites. 

The  Markets,  ^'c. — The  following  were  the  quotations 
on  the  24th  inst. — Netv  York. — American  gold,  143.  U. 
S.  six  per  cents.  1881,  106^-;  ditto,  5-20,  104^-.  Balance 
in  the  Sub-Treasury,  N.  Y'ork,  $56,112,481."  Superfine 
State  flour,  $5.50  a  $6.  Shipping  Ohio,  $7.30  a  $7.60. 
Baltimore  flour,  $7.30  a  $8.15.  Chicago  spring  wheat, 
$1.39  a  $1.43  j  red  western,  $1.65  ;  amber  do.,  $1.S2  a 
$1.85.  Oats,  57  a  61  cts.  Rye,  98  cts.  Yellow  and 
mixed  corn,  83  a  85  cts.  Middlings  cotton,  47  cts.  Cuba 
sugar,  lOJ  a  12i;  refined,  19f  a  Wool,  western 

and  Ohio  fleeces  at  GO  a  70  cts.;  California,  25  a  38  cts. 
Philadelphia. — Superfine  flour,  $6.25  a  $6.75;  extra  aud 
family,,  $7  a  $8.75.  Prime  red  wheat,  $1.80  a  $1.90  ; 
white,  $2.10  a  $2.20.  Rye,  $1.10.  Yellow  corn,  95  cts. 
Oats,  65  cts.  Of  beef  cattle  about  1400  were  sold  at  10 
all  cts.  for  common,  12  a  14  for  good,  and  15  a  IGi  for 
prime.  Five  thousand  sheep  sold  at  6  a  cts.  per  lb. 
gross.    Hogs  brought  $15  a  $16  the  100  lbs.  nett. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  Abiel  Gardner,  N.  Y.,  $2,  to  No.  8,  vol. 
39;  from  Christopher  Allen,  Jr.,  Io.,$4,  vols. 36  and  37. 

WANTED. 

Tha  Trustees  of  Friends'  School  at  Crosswicks,  are  in 
want  of  a  competent  Friend  as  Teacher,  to  open  the 
school  early  in  Ninth  month. 

Application  may  be  made  to  Joel  H.  Middleton,  Cross- 
wicks, Burlington  Co.;  or  to  to  Samuel  Allinson,  Yard- 
ville,  Mercer  county,  New  Jersey. 


WANTED, 

A  Teacher  for  the  Shelter  for  Coloured  Orphans." 
Application  may  be  made  to  Hannah  R.  Newbold,  No. 
643  Franklin  street ;  or  Elizabeth  Rboads,  Germantovrn. 


FRIENDS'  SELECT  SCHOOLS. 

These  Seminaries  will,  it  is  expected,  be  reopei 
after  the  summer  vacation,  on  the  first  Second-daj 
the  Ninth  month  next,  the  Boys'  school  being  situf 
on  Cherry  street,  west  of  Eighth,  and  the  Girls'  scl 
on  Seventh  street,  between  Cherry  and  Race  streets 

The  course  of  Instruction  now  adopted  in  the  B' 
school,  embraces,  besides  the  ordinary  branches,  ase 
tiou  of  more  advanced  mathematical,  scientific, 
classical  studies.  During  the  winter  months,  lecti 
on  scientific  subjects  are  delivered,  illustrated  by  ap] 
priate  apparatus  and  experiments. 

The  course  of  study  at  the  Girls'  school  embraces 
addition  to  the  elementary  branches.  Algebra,  Geo 
try,  History,  Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  Astrono 
Physiology,  Natural  History,  Botany,  Physical  Geo| 
phy.  Mental  Philosophy,  Etymology,  Rhetoric  and  C 
position.  Instruction  is  also  given  in  Trigonomt 
Mensuration,  and  the  French  and  Latin  languages. 

As  the  proper  classification  of  the  scholars  earl 
the  session  is  important,  it  is  desirable  that  those  ' 
intend  to  enter  pupils  for  the  coming  term  should  d 
as  early  in  the  season  as  possible.  Application  ma 
made  at  the  school-rooms  on  aud  after  the  openin 
the  schools. 

These  schools  are  deserving  of  the  patronage 
support  of  our  members,  offering  as  they  do  great 
vantages  for  the  liberal  and  guarded  education  of  t 
children,  and  the  charges  being  quite  moderate. 

The  attention  of  Friends  is  also  invited  to  the  Prir 
Schools  in  the  Northern  and  Western  Districts,  w 
provision  is  made  for  the  careful  elementary  instrut 
of  children  too  young  to  enter  the  principal  schools 

Philada.,  Seventh  month,  1865. 


CONTRIBUTIONS  FOR  THE  SHELTER  FOl 
COLOURED  ORPHANS. 

Arrangement  has  been  made  by  which  any  artich 
at  Parker's  Grocery  Store,  corner  Eleventh  and  M( 
streets,  (one  of  the  city  ofBces  of  Martin's  West  Phi 
Express)  will  be  conveyed  to  the  Shelter. 

Fruit  and  vegetables  will  be  particularly  accept 
aud  will-be  gratefully  received  as  contributions. 

Whatever  is  sent  should  be  plainly  marked  "  Sb 
for  Obloured  Orphans,  West  Philadelphia." 

Bags  or  baskets  will  be  returned  to  Parker's  Grc 
Store. 

Perishable  fruits  should  be  left  either  on  Fourth-d 
early  Fifth-day  morning. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

SEAR  FRANKPORD,  (TWENTY-THIRD  WARD,  PHILADELI 

Physician andSuperintendent, — Joshua H.  Wort 
TON,  M.  D. 

Application  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  mi 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  to  Charles  Ellis, 
of  the  Board  of  Managers,  No.  637  Market  Street,  1 
delphia,  or  to  any  other  Member  of  the  Board. 


Died,  in  Westmoreland,  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y.,  the 
Ninth  month,  1864,  at  the  residence  of  her  son-it  1 
David  Peckhaui,  Eluanor  Powell,  a  member  of  Wi 'i 
.Monthly  Meeting,  in  the  72d  year  of  her  age.  H'l'. 
passed  through  great  affliction,  she  retained  her  iT 
rity  to  the  end.  When  the  Bridegroom  came  shefi- 
forth  to  meet  him  with  her  lamp  trimmed  and  bu  "li 

 ,  on  the  23d  of  Fourth  month,  1865,  Sakah  ' 

SON,  in  the  86th  year  of  her  age,  a  member  of  Phi 
phia  Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  suddenly,  on  the  16th  inst.,  Catharinb 

PARD,  an  esteemed  member  of  the  Northern  D 
Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  on  the  11th  of  Fifth  month,  at  the  reside 

his  son,  in  Philada.,  Isaac  Philips,  in  the  72d  j 
his  age,  a  member  of  Bradford  Monthly  Meet! 
which  he  had  acceptably  served  in  the  stations  off* 
seer  and  elder  for  a  number  of  years.    He  "i-  ■ 
interested  for  the  welfare  of  our  religious  Sor  i  i 
for  the  support  of  the  precious  doctrines  and  tr>;r  ' 
of  the  christian  religion  as  held  by  our  woiil  / 
cessors,  nnd  we  believe  was  concerned  tol.\ 
consistent  therewith.  The  language  of  his  exaii  ,  ' 
follow  me  as  I  have  endeavored  to  follow  CI'  i 
has  left  a  savor  behind  him  that,  will  be  swri  i 
relatives  and  friends.    We  trust  our  loss  is  hi 
gain,  aud  desire  to  be  epahled  to  use  the  Ian-  i  ' 
Job,  "  the  Lord  giveth  nnd  the  Lord  takelh  aw  ^ 

WM.  H.  PILE,  PRINTER, 
No.  214  Pear  street,  between  Dock  and  Thir 
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The  Friend." 

Gilbert  Latey. 
mong  the  many  early  members  of  the  Society 
riends  who  adorned  their  religious  profession 
ves  of  dedication,  and  who  were  themselves 
s  honorable  by  the  Truth,  may  be  mentioned 
art  Latey,  of  London.  His  name  frequently 
rs  in  connection  with  the  first  establishment 
riends  in  that  great  city,  and  he  was  often 
liated  with  George  Whitehead  in  application 
ose  in  authority  in  times  of  persecution  in 
If  of  his  suffering  brethren.  The  following 
h  of  his  life  and  character  is  prepared  from 
iteresting  narrative  published  in  the  first  vol. 
'lends'  Library  :  * 

Ibert  Latey  was  born  in  the  county  of  Corn- 
in  the  year  1626.    The  person  with  whom 
as  placed  to  learn  the  business  of  a  tailor, 
id  to  be  both  a  wicked  and  severe  master,  but 
lotwithstanding,  faithfully  served  the  term  of 
ipprenticeship.    He  first  found  employment 
ymouth,  but  discovering  that  his  employer, 
?h  a  professor  of  religion,  was  not  a  man  of 
life  and  conversation,  he  became  uneasy,  and 
ved  to  go  to  London,  arriving  there  when 
t  22  years  of  age.    He  was  at  this  time,  of 
life  and  conversation,  frequent  in  private 
•,  and  diligent  in  the  attendance  of  public 
hip.    The  Lord,  who  saw  the  integrity  of  his 
I,  blessed  his  ionest  industry,  and  so  pros- 
1  his  labours,  that  he  acquired  great  reputa- 
in  his  calling ;  having  a  large  business  and 
employed  and  respected  by  persons  of  the 
est_  rank.    But  through  all  this  outward 
jerity,  his  chief  desire  was  still  to  find  peace 
the  Lord,  and  that  merciful  Saviour  who  was 
h'ing  over  him  for  good,  kept  alive  in  his 
t  the  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness  on 
h  the  blessing  has  been  pronounced.  "  While 
breathing  and  seeking  after  the  Truth,  it  was 
known  to  him,  about  the  year  1654,  that 
men  who  were  come  out  of  the  north,  were 
0  ive  a  meeting  at  the  house  of  Sarah  Matthews, 
idow,  who  lived  in  White  cross-street.  He  re- 
la  3d  thither,  and  having  heard  the  Truth  de- 
li ::d  by  that  eminent  minister  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
jlist,  Edward  Burrough,  was  so  reached  by  the 
)oer  of  the  Lord,  that  he  was  convinced;  and 
)e  g  directed  to  the  light  of  Christ  in  himself. 


not  consulting  with  flesh  and  blood,  he  gave 
ij.o  the  leadings  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  greatly  re- 
ng  that  he  had  found  his  soul's  beloved,  and 
Iving,  through  the  Lord's  assistance,  to  take 


up  his  cross  and  despise  the  shame,  accounting 
all  things  but  as  dross  that  he  might  win  Christ." 

The  first  ministers  among  Friends  who  pro- 
claimed the  gospel  of  life  and  salvation  in  London, 
were  Edward  Burrough,  Francis  Howgill,  Thomas 
Aldam,  George  Fox,  Richard  Hubberthorn,  John 
Audland,  Ambrose  Rigge,  James  Naylor  and. 
others,  who  were  made  instrumental  in  the  Lord's 
hand  in  turning  many  from  darkness  to  light. 
A  number  of  meetings  were  soon  established  in 
London  and  its  suburbs,  and  many  of  the  people 
were  convinced  of  the  Truth  as  held  by  Friends. 
Gilbert  Latey  being  one  among  the  first  fruits  to 
the  Lord  in  that  place,  and  being  through  the 
light  of  Christ,  furnished  with  a  quick  discerning, 
and  sound  judgment,  was  made  serviceable  in 
settling  the  church  in  discipline  and  good  order, 
and  long  continued  an  upright  pillar,  retaining 
his  integrity  to  the  last.  Much  trial,  persecution 
and  suffering  attended  Friends  in  these  early  days, 
and  the  faithful  testimony  bearers,  and  patient 
sufferers  for  Christ's  sake  found  a  sympathizing 
friend  and  eflicient  helper  in  Gilbart  Latey. 
Being  also  made  and  kept  quick  of  understand- 
ing in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  he  was  enabled  to  see 
the  insidious  workings  of  the  power  of  evil,  which 
was  soon  at  work  causing  the  spirit  of  the  world 
to  prevail  again  in  some  who  had  received  the 
Truth. 

"  Having  enlisted  himself  under  the  banner  of 
the  Lord,  made  profession  of  his  blessed  truth,  and 
taken  up  the  cross,  despising  the  shame,  bearing 
scorn  and  reproach,  it  pleased  the  Lord  to  bring 
a  trial  upon  him,  like  the  cutting  off  the  right 
hand,  or  pulling  out  the  right  eye.  For  being 
still  in  great  business  in  the  world  and  concerned 
with  persons  of  considerable  rank,  who  would 
have  their  apparel  set  off  with  much  cost  and 
superfluities  of  lace  and  ribbons,  he  came  under  a 
conscientious  concern  not  to  meddle  therewith, 
nor  suffer  his  servants  to  put  it  on ;  which  made 
some  say  he  was  mad.  Upon  his  refusing  to  be 
concerned  in  this  superfluous  part,  the  great  peo- 
ple left  him,  and  his  trade  decayed  so  that  having 
a  great  many  servants  (assistants)  he  was  forced  to 
part  with  them ;  not  knowing  but  he,  who  lately 
had  such  a  great  business  and  so  many  servants, 
might  now  himself  be  a  servant  to  some  of  the 
trade,  and  work  at  day  labour  for  his  bread.  This 
was  a  close  trial  j  but  he  patiently  waited  the 
Lord's  season ;  though  despised  even  of  his  own 
mother's  children,  and  as  it  were  banished  from 
his  father's  house,  yet  he  chose  to  leave  all  rather 
than  to  lose  his  peace  with  the  Lord.  And  he 
who  never  forsakes  those  who  trust  in  him  was 
his  support,  bore  up  his  spirit  through  all  his 
exercises,  and  enabled  him  to  be  resigned  and 
contented  in  his  will." 

Soon  after  his  faith  and  allegiance  to  bis 
divine  Master  was  thus  closely  proved,  the  Lord 
opened  his  moutli  in  the  ministry,  and  he  appears 
to  have  been  diligent  and  faithful  in  the  service, 
endeavouring  in  simplicity  of  heart  to  follow  the 
manifestations  of  duty.  He  did  not  escape  his 
share  of  the  sufferings  which  befel  his  brethren 
and  sisters  in  religious  profession  on  account  of 
their  constancy  in  keeping  to  their  religious  meet- 


ings when  they  were  forbidden  by  the  unrighteous 
edicts  of  man.  On  one  occasion  he  "  was  com- 
mitted to  the  gate-house  prison,  in  Westminster, 
with  about  fifteen  or  sixteen  of  his  friends,  for 
meeting  together  in  the -fear  of  God  to  worship 
him.  They  were  all  put  in  a  dungeon,  or  hole, 
which  was  about  ten  feet  wide,  and  eleven  feet 
long,  and  so  dark  that  they  could  see  no  more 
light  at  mid-day  than  at  mid-night.  The  walls  of 
it  were  wet,  and  they  being  pressed  in  so  narrow 
a  compass,  had  room  to  lie  down  only  by  turns ; 
so  that  while  some  lay  down  to  rest,  others  were 
forced  to  stand.  The  keeper  was  so  cruel  as  to 
command  the  turnkey  not  to  admit  a  little  straw 
to  be  brought  in,  to  be  put  on  the  ground  for 
them  to  lie  on ;  but  the  Lord  was  with  them,  and 
supported  them  under  all  the  cruelty  that  was  in- 
flicted upon  them  for  the  trial  of  their  faith  and 
patience,  and  delivered  them  from  their  suffer- 
ings." 

The  spirit  of  persecution  now  prevailing, 
many  hundreds  of  Friends  were  thrown  into  pri- 
sons, houses  of  correction  and  dungeons.  His 
heart  being  warmed  with  the  love  of  Christ,  and 
touched  with  tender  sympathy  for  his  brethren 
and  sisters  who  were  brought  under  suffering  for 
conscience  sake,  Gilbert  Latey  was  "indefatigable 
in  pleading  their  cause  and  labouring  for  their 
relief.  On  one  occasion,  towards  the  latter  part 
of  Cromwell's  time,  G.  L.  and  other  Friends 
waited  upon  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
Safety  to  intercede  for  their  friends  in  confine- 
ment, asking  that  they  might  be  set  at  liberty  and 
ofi'ering  to  go  to  prison  in  their  stead.  He  also 
applied  to  Lord  Baltimore,  proprietor  of  the  colony 
of  Maryland  on  behalf  of  Friends  there,  who  not- 
withstanding the  promises  of  freedom  and  liberty 
of  conscience,  had  been  subjected  to  some  hard- 
ships and  persecution.  In  this  case  his  solicita- 
tions were  made  effectual  for  the  relief  of  his 
brethren. 

"  In  the  year  1660,  it  having  pleased  the  Lord 
to  lay  a  necessity  on  two  of  his  servants  and  hand- 
maids, viz :  Catharine  Evans  and  Sarah  Cheevers, 
to  visit  divers  parts  beyond  the  seas,  warning  the 
people  to  turn  to  the  Lord ;  after  having  passed 
through  several  countries,  they  arrived  at  the 
island  of  Malta,  where,  for  bearing  testimony  to 
the  power  of  God  revealed  in  and  through  ont 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  by  his  spiritual  appearance, 
they  were  taken  up  and  confined.  The  tidings 
of  this  some  time  after  came  to  London,  and  Gil- 
bert Latey,  who  was  often  engaged  in  seeking 
ease  for  the  suffering,  made  it  his  business  to  find 
out  who  had  an  interest  in  these  parts  ;  and  after 
some  time  and  pains  spent  in  this  affair,  he  got 
information  that  one  lord  D'Aubigny  who  came 
over  with  the  queen-mother,  and  was  lord-almoner 
to  her,  had  both  interest  and  command  in  the 
island  of  Malta.  When  G.  L.  had  obtained  this 
knowledge,  he  soon  got  access  to  him,  and  found 
him  to  be  a  well-tempered  man,  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  way  of  the  Lord  was  evil  spoken  of,  and 
his  people  were  looked  upon  by  many  as  speckled 
birds,  and  went  as  with  their  lives  in  their  hands, 
the  power  of  God  so  wrought  on  this  lord  D'Au- 
bigny, although  he  was  a  priest  in  orders,  that  he 
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was  very  kind  and  free  to  Gilbert,  and  reasoned 
with  hiui  like  Felix  with  Paul,  about  the  princi- 
ples of  Truth  and  way  of  the  Lord  ;  and  being  in- 
formed concerning  the  power  of  God  and  the 
manner  of  the  spirit's  working,  answered  that 
some  of  their  people  thought  our  friends  were 
mad ;  but,  said  he,  I  do  not  think  so  of  them." 

"In  discourse  with  him  at  another  time,  he 
said,  Let  me  talk  with  you  ever  so  long,  you  will 
toll  me  of  the  spirit  of  God,  and  the  grace  of  God, 
and  the  work  and  operation  thereof,  and  the  love 
of  God  you  are  made  witnesses  of  through  Jesus 
Christ,  which  I  believe  may  in  a  measure  be  true  ; 
but  do  you  not  think  it  is  well  to  have  something 
to  represent  that  which  you  so  much  love?  To 
which  G.  L.  answered,  that  the  substance  of  all 
things  is  come,  Christ  in  us  the  hope  of  glory 
and  all  the  outward  types,  representations  and 
shadows  must  come  to  an  end,  and  be  swallowed 
up  in  one  blessed  Lord ;  who  told  his  disciples  it 
was  expedient  for  them  he  should  "go  away;  but, 
said  he,  I  will  not  leave  you  comfortless.  If  I 
go  not  away,  the  Comforter  will  not  come;  but  if 
I  depart,  I  will  send  him  unto  you,  even  the  spirit 
of  truth,  which  shall  guide  you  into  all  truth ; 
and  also  that  He  who  was  with  them  should  be 
in  them.  This  being  witnessed,  these  needed 
nothing  outwardly  to  represent  or  put  them  in 
mind,  for  He  being  so  near,  was  himself  the 
saints'  daily  remembrancer.  Upon  this  they 
parted ;  but  G.  L.  often  visited  him,  to  desire  and 
remind  him  to  show  kindness  to  the  Friends  that 
were  under  confinement  in  a  strange  place,  and  at 
so  great  a  distance  from  their  friends  and  their 
native  country." 

Some  time  after  this,  through  the  kind  inter- 
ference of  the  lord  D'Aubigny  on  their  behalf, 
Catharine  Evans  and  Sarah  Cheevers  were  set  at 
liberty.  They  returned  to  England,  and,  accom- 
panied by  Gilbert  Latey  waited  upon  the  lord 
D'Aubigny,  who  though  a  llomish  ecclesiastic, 
appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  candor  and  liber- 
ality, and  received  them  with  kindness  and  re- 
spect. They  expressed  their  acknowledgments, 
and  as  the  Lord  put  it  into  their  hearts,  spoke  to 
him ;  adding,  that  were  it  in  their  power,  they 
should  be  as  ready  in  all  love  to  serve  him  ;  upon 
which  he  replied,  "  Good  women,  for  what  service 
or  kindness  I  have  done  you,  all  that  I  desire  of 
you  is,  that  when  you  pray  to  God,  you  will  re- 
member me  in  your  prayers." 

In  the  year  1G65,  London  was  visited  with  the 
plague,  which  swept  away  about  one  hundred 
thousand  of  its  inliabitnnts.  G.  L.  had  taken 
lodgings  in  order  to  go  into  the  country  ;  but  as 
many  Friends  were  under  close  confinement  in 
the  prisons  at  this  time,  he  could  not  find  freedom 
to  leave  the  city,  to  go  and  be  at  ease,  while  his 
brethren  were  thus  under  sufferings,  and  there- 
fore remained  there;  and  according  to  his  wonted 
manner,  visited  them  in  the  jails,  and  endeavour- 
ed that  nothinn;  should  be  wanting  for  their  sup- 
port, or,  according  to  his  power,  to  procure  their 
onlargemcut.  In  thi.s  lime  of  terror  and  sore 
distress,  he  was  also  engaged  in  visiting  Friends 
in  their  families,  lie  sought  the  sick,  the  poor 
and  the  convalescent  to  administer  aid  and  com- 
fort in  tlieir  affliction.  "  The  Lord  inclined 
several  Friends  in  the  country  to  consider  the  poor 
•who  were  under  this  great  calamity,  and  accord- 
ingly they  sent  money  to  be  distributed,  a  part  of 
which  was  allotted  to  the  poor  people  who  were 
ill  with  the  sicknus.i,  but  more  especially  to  those 
who  were  shut  up  in  their  houses  in  the  out- 
parishes  without  Teniplo  15ar.  Tiiis  service  was 
committed  to  the  e  ire  of  (.lilbert,  and  one  other 
Friend,  to  visit  the  poor,  particularly  those  who 
were  coDfincd  to  their  own  bouses,  and  as  near  as 


they  could  they .  neglected  nc 
administered  the  charity  to  them."  In  the  perform 
ance  of  this  self-sacrificing  duty  he  was  much  ex- 
posed to  the  contagion,  many  of  the  families  he 
visited  having  the  disease  in  its  most  terrible 
forms.  The  Lord  whom  he  was  endeavouring  to 
serve,  was  however  with  him,  and  preserved  him 
in  health  through  all  this  exposure. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Thin  Seeding  and  Selection. 

BY  A.  C. 
(Concluded  from  page  3S2.) 

As  the  product  of  each  seed  which  is  planted  is 
in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  stool  it  produces ; 
and  as  the  stool  increases  in  diameter  continuously 
until  checked  by  the  winter-frost;  early  planting 
is  best ;  and  consequently,  the  earlier  the  plant- 
ing, the  more  should  be  the  space  allotted  to  the 
growth  of  each  stool.  "  Hallett  says,  that  if  the 
wheat  is  planted  in  September,  it  should  be  de- 
posited in  single  grains,  9  inches  apart  everyway; 
which  would  be  equal  to  one  bushel  to  6  acres. 
If  planted  later,  the  grain  should  still  be  deposited 
singly,  but  at  less  distance  apart.  What  early 
planting  will  do,  he  shows  by  an  experiment,  in 
1860, — a  year  of  signal  failure  in  the  wheat 
crop : 

"  The  Pedigree  Nursery  Wheat,  planted  singly, 
September  9,  1859,  in  holes  9  inches  apart  every 
way,  produced  in  1860,  notwithstanding  the  very 
disastrous  character  of  the  season,  If  bushels  on 
698  square  feet  of  unmanured  land,  or  108  bush- 
els per  acre.  He  recommends  the  following  ap- 
portionment of  seed  to  the  period  of  sowing,  the 
grain  being  dibbled  singly  in  holes  not  exceeding 
li inch  in  depth  : — 

Rows.      Inches  ap't 
Inches  ap't.      in  rows. 

In  August  or  early  ) 


Quantity. 


9 


9 


1  bu.  to  6  acres 
do.  4  " 


in  September, 
In  September,  9  9 

In  October,  6         6  do.  2|  « 

Tow'ds  end  of  October,  6         4  do.  2  " 

After  October,  6         3  1^  bu.  to  2  "." 

This  recommendation,  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  has  reference  only  to  English  planting. 
The  English  climate,  compared  with  that  of  the 
Atlantic  States,  is  humid,  consequently  seed 
should  be  planted  deeper  here  than  there. 

The  saving  of  seed  on  Hallett's  plan,  is  consid- 
erable. "  On  100  acres,  1  bushel  to  6  acres  in- 
stead of  2  or  3  bushels  per  acre,  which  his  neigh- 
bors are  in  the  habit  of  employing,  creates  a  saving 
of  180  to  280  bushels. 

"  Such  is  the  system  pursued  by  Hallett,  whose 
proceedings  have  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
agricultural  world,  not  only  in  l^iiglaud,  but  in 
France,  Germany,  Spain,  and  the  British  Colonies, 
— a  system  illustrating  the  extraordinary  produc- 
tiveness of  tiie  wheat-plant,  and  the  best  means 
fur  its  development." 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  Nursery  "Wheat, 
the  kind  selected  for  this  experiment,  is*' in  its 
original  state,  not  a  very  prolific  variety.  It  is  a 
red  wheat,  with  a  thin  mellow  skin,  and  it  works 
kindly  under  the  stones.  It  is  a  favorite  with 
both  farmers  and  millers  in  the  districts  round 
London." 

Hallett  has  been  engaged  in  the  attempt  to  fix 
a  pedigree  upon  this  wheat  for  .seven  years. 
Whether  he  has  succeeded  in  this  part  of  his  ex- 
periment, time  must  determine.  His  experimen- 
tal operations  were  conducted  with  a  degree  of 
care  not  compatible  with  ordinarily  good  farming. 
But,  before  ho  called  public  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject, he  raised  several  crops;  by  ordinary  culture, 
using  Iiis  improved  seed,  but  no  longer  selecting 
the  best,    ihia  he  did  in  order  to  discover  wheth- 


but  went  and  er  the  improvement  was  likely  to  be  perm; 

or  whether,  without  continued  selections,  and 
culture,  the  plant  would  manifest  any  tende 
revert  to  the  condition  of  the  stock  from  wl 
was  derived.  His  crops,  under  these  circui^ 
ces,  yielded  from  54  to  58  bushels  per  acre  -it 
no  falling  off.  The  common  crop  of  the  nei; 
hood  was  from  32  to  36  bushels  per  acre. 

Other  farmers,  who  have  tried  his  seed, 
good  report  of  it,  and  all  agreed  that,  in  p: 
tiveness,  it  is  unprecedented.  Even  hisoppc 
do  this;  for  like  all  men  of  progress,  he  has 
nents,  who  first  denied  that  he  had  effecte 
improvement  in  the  prolific  power  of  wheal, Li 
now,  being  forced  to  give  up  that  point,  th  jsa 
he  has  done  nothing  but  what  had  been  done 
a  time  before ;  moreover,  while  they  reluc 
admit  the  quantity  they  condemn  the  qua 
the  grain,  and  laugh  at  the  talk  about  pedi; 

But  Hallett  has  always  made  known  that 
lected  a  red  wheat  for  his  purpose,  and  that  i 
mains  to  be  red  wheat  still ;  as,  accordin  j;6 
leading  principle  of  his,  that  like  produces iki 
was  inevitable. 

Elihu  Burritt,  who  has  published  an  Ag;u, 
tural  Tour  through  England,  which  he  perfcjae 
in  1863,  mentions  his  visit  to  Ouudle,  in  ^ '  ii 
amptonshire,  on  market  day.    He  dined  ; 
Inn  with  the  farmers.    He  says  : 

"  During  the  conversation  at  the  table,  a  f 
exhibited  a  head  of  the  Hallett  Wheat.  I 
saw  any  thing  to  equal  it  in  any  country  in 
I  have  travelled.    That  wheat  is  cheating  l 
tie  interest  among  grain-growers." 

Lord  Burghley,  who  had  tested  its  propi 
thus  describes  it,  in  a  speech  before  the  NortI 
tonshire  Agricultural  Society,  last  summer  : 
"  At  the  Battersea  shows  last  year,  my 
tion  was  attracted  to   some  enormous  e; 
wheat,  which  I  thought  could  not  have  been  ; 
in  England.    For,  although  the  British  i 
can  raise  corn  with  anyone,  I  had  never  seen  Je 
wheat  here,  and  thought  it  must  be  foreign  \jca 
I  went  to  the  person  who  was  threshing  somriul 
and  having  been  informed  that  it  was  sown  H 
only  one  seed  in  a  hole,  I  procured  some  o;*l 
Hallett,  of  Brighton,  and  being  anxious  to  ti  i 
system,  I  planted  it  according  to  Mr.  H.'s  ,iei 
tions:  one  grain  in  a  hole,  the  holes  9  J  i'li 
apart,  with  6  inches  between  rows.  To 
myself  on  the  subject,  I  also  planted  some 
ding  to  Stephens'  instructions,  who  said  3 
in  a  hole  would  produce  the  most  profitabjrt 


turn.  I  also  planted  some  2  grains  in  a  holj 
sowed  the  grain  at  the  end  of  last  Septeml|  ii 
bad  land,  over  an  old  quarry,  and  coveredjitl 
clay  about  the  bottom  of  it.  The  other  (|/ 
counted  the  stalks  of  all  three.  On  Mr.  iripl 
ens'  plan,  of  3  grains  in  a  hole,  there  we:|  1 
stalks;  with  2  grains  in  a  hole  there  was  |ou 
the  same  number ;  but  with  1  seed  in  a  holrth' 
lowest  number  of  stalks  was  16,  and  the  hiji« 
22.  I  planted  only  about  IJ  acres,  as  a  triajiu 
when  I  left  home,  a  few  days  since,  it  look 
much  like  8  quarters  (64  bushel)  to  the  ac|  a 
any  I  have  seen  : — the  ears  are  something 
mous.  I  would  certainly  recommend  every 
er  to  make  his  own  experiments,  for,  if  itsuc( 
it  will  prove  a  great  economy  of  seed,  and 
to  distribute  it  fairly  are  to  he  had." — Gard^ 
Monthli/. 


Cost  of  Stopping  Railway  Trains. — The  os 
wear  and  tear  of  machinery  involved  in  stoiiD; 
a  railway  train,  parlicularly  when  at  a  higl'iil 
of  speed,  together  with  the  similar  injurious 
upon  the  rails  and  road  bed,  have  long  beeoub 
jects  of  discussioQ  among  those  interested  ic  'i 
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ITS,  and  many  estimates  have  been  formed  of 
actual  damage  which  each  stop  occasions  to 
ing  stock  and  fixtures  of  the  company.  The 
mates  made  have  varied  from  thirty  cents  to 
dollars  per  stop,  and  a  few  years  since  the 
fetors  of  a  large  railway,  impressed  with  the 
i  ^nitude  of  the  loss  thus  sustained,  discontinued 
eral  way  stations  where  there  was  a  considerable 
:Sc;  to  the  serious  inconvenience  of  the  public 
'  a  corresponding  loss  of  business  to  the  com- 
y.    This  subject  has  lately  engaged  the  atten- 
%  of  the  Association  of  Railway  Superintend- 
3  and  Engineers  of  New  England,  who,  after 
ing  series  of  computations  and  observations, 
I  g.e  to  the  almost  unanimous  opinion  that  it 

'Be 
ftliiti 


not  cost,  averaging  all  the  railways  and 
'ns,  more  than  eight  cents  per  stop 
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of  Friends. 

(Continued  from  page  381.) 
ON  THE  LOVE  OF  GOD. 

Ve  have  already  seen,  dear  young  Friends,  one 
at  proof  of  the  love  of  God  towards  us,  in  that 
has  favoured  us  with  a  measure  of  his  Holy 
^  rit,  by  the  help  of  which  we  are  enabled  to 
'ifa  from  the  evil  inclinations  of  our  own  hearts, 
to  perform  his  will.  But  this  is  only  one 
bng  innumerable  proofs  of  his  tender  mercy 
\  fatherly  care.  What  good  thing  is  there  that 
enjoy  that  does  not  proceed  from  his  all-bounte- 
hand  ?  How  wonderfully  are  all  our  outward 
l^\its  supplied !  Do  we  not  sit  down  day  after 
,  to  tables  stored  with  food  which  He  has  pro- 
ed  for  us  ?  How  soon  should  we  perish  were 
i  store  withheld. 

But  it  is  continually  supplied  in  such  abund- 
e,  that,  from  our  receiving  it  so  regularly,  we 
apt,  at  times,  even  to  forget  the  gracious  hand 
ich  so  bountifully  bestows  it  on  us.    All  who 
Te  any  feelings  of  gratitude  to  the  Almighty 
ver  of  these  blessings,  have  agreed  in  the  pro- 
ety  of  showing  those  feelings  in  some  outward 
flnner.  While  others  use  a  form  of  words  before 
ii  after  meals,  expressive  of  their  thankfulness, 
.fl  think  it  righj  at  such  times  to  observe  a  solemn 
||pse,  and  to  endeavour  to  raise  our  hearts  in 
tuitude  to  Him  who  has  supplied  our  wants  so 
Eiciously.    We  think  it  wrong  to  make  use  of 
y  words,  however  good  in  themselves,  which  do 
really  and  feelingly  arise  from  the  heart. 
]iy  you,  dear  young  Friends,  on  these  ocbasions, 
trn  your  minds  inward,  that  grateful  feelings 
Jijiy  be  raised  towards  Him  who  so  bountifully 
'pvides  for  your  outward  need. 


Ere  I  partake  of  susten.ince, 

I  surely  ought  to  think, 
How  much  I  owe  to  Providence 

For  all  my  meat  and  diiak. 

And  ere  I  from  my  meals  depart, 

Let  grateful  thoughts  arise, 
For  he  accepts  the  youthful  heart, 

In  this  small  sacrifice. 

Then,  in  the  solemn,  silent  pause, 

Lord,  teach  us  each  to  pray, 
That  thou  thy  blessing  may'st  impart, 

And  lead  us  in  thy  way. 

How  bountifully  are  we  supplied  with  raiment 
id  innumerable  other  outward  comforts.  Our 

eavenly  Father  openeth  his  hand,  and  satisfieth 
le  desire  of  every  living  thing.    He  "is  good  to 

1,  and  his  tender  mercies  are  overall  his  works." 
low  kind  and  gracious  has  he  been  to  every  one 
f  us.  What  mercy  has  he  shown  towards  us,  in 
lus  providing  for  our  comfort.    But  this  is  not 


all.  He  not  only  daily  loads  us  with  outward 
benefits,  but  has  bestowed  on  us  spiritual  bless- 
ings far  more  important  and  far  more  precious. 
Do  we  not  read  that  he  "so  loved  the  world,  that 
he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever 
believeth  in  him  should  not  perish,  but  have  ever- 
lasting life  ?"  And  for  whom  was  it  that  he  gave 
this  precious  gift  ?  Was  it  not  for  those  who  had 
disobeyed  his  commands,  who  had  ofl'ended  him 
by  their  sins,  and  grieved  him  by  their  iniqui- 
ties ? 

What  can  show  in  a  more  striking  manner  the 
loving  kindness  of  the  Almighty,  than  that  it  was 
for  poor  fallen  man,  for  his  enemies,  for  those  who 
were  alienated  from  him,  that  he  gave  up  his 
well-beloved  Son  to  suffer  a  painful  and  ignomini- 
ous death.  Truly  might  the  apostle  say,  that 
"  God  commendeth  his  love  towards  us,  in  that, 
while  we  were  yet  sinners,  Christ  died  for  us." 
Mankind  were  reduced  by  sin  to  a  state  of  misery 
and  separation  from  Him;  "  the  wages  of  sin," 
we  read,  "  is  .  death  ;"  but  our  compassionate 
Heavenly  Father  did  not  abandon  us,  and  leave 
us  to  experience  this  state  of  wretchedness.  With 
love  towards  us,  of  which  we  can  form  no  just 
idea,  he  appointed  a  way  for  our  escape.  He 
freely  yielded  up  his  own  beloved  Son,  who  "  was 
wounded  for  our  transgressions,  and  bruised  for 
our  iniquities,"  was  a  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  the 
whole  world,  and  thus  opened  the  way  for  our 
return  unto  Him  whom  we  have  forsaken. 

But  some  may  be  ready  to  ask.  If  our  Heavenly 
Father  is  so  kind  to  us,  why  does  he  permit  us  to 
be  afflicted  ?  Do  you  remember  this  passage  of 
Scripture,  "  Whom  the  Lord  loveth  he  chasteneth, 
and  scourgeth  every  son  whom  he  receiveth  ?" 
So  that  afflictions  are  proofs  of  His  love,  tokens 
of  his  fatherly  regard.  And  how  are  they  such  ? 
Have  any  of  you  lost  a  near  and  dear  relative  by 
the  hand  of  death  ?  Has  one  of  you  lost  a  father, 
another  a  mother,  and  another  a  brother  or  sister  ? 
Can  you  look  back  to  that  period,  and  recur  to 
your  feelings  at  the  time?  Oh!  were  you  not 
almost  overwhelmed  with  grief  ?  Were  not  your 
hearts  tendered,  and  did  you  not  perceive  the 
great  importance  of  your  being  prepared,  when 
you  might  also  be  called  to  die  ?  Did  you  ever 
ose  any  of  your  school-fellows  or  intimate  friends, 
and  were  not  similar  feelings  awakened  ?  Dear 
young  Friends,  even  in  these  trials  the  love  of 
God  towards  you  has  been  manifested.  Have  not 
good  desires  been  raised  in  your  hearts  at  such 
times;  have  you  not  been  brought  to  most  profit- 
able reflection  on  the  course  you  iiad  been  pursu- 
ing, and  led  to  seek  more  earnestly  after  those 
things  which  concern  your  everlasting  peace  ? 
How  many  have  had  cause  to  bless  the  Lord  that 
they  have  been  afflicted.  They  have  been  led, 
when  under  trial,  to  look  to  Him  for  strength 
whom  before  they  had  neglected.  They  have 
been  brought  to  see  the  evil  of  their  way,  and  led 
to  forsake  it;  they  have  been  enabled  to  make 
straight  steps  to  their  feet,  and  to  pursue  that 
path  which  leads  to  Zion.  For  the  trials  then 
experienced  they  now  feel  thankful,  although 
they  were  not  pleasant  at  the  time.  We  read 
that  "  no,  chastening  for  the  present  seemeth  to 
be  joyous,  but  grievous;  nevertheless,  afterward 
it-  yieldeth  the  peaceable  fruit  of  righteousness 
unto  them  which  are  exercised  thereby."  How 
many  can  unite  with  the  Psalmist  in  saying, 
"  Before  I  was  afflicted  I  went  astray ;  but  now 
have  I  kept  thy  word."  Thus  afflictions  and 
trials,  far  from  being  sent  in  anger,  are  often 
messages  of  mercy — proofs  of  our  Heavenly 
Father's  love,  intended  to  promote  our  highest 
interests,  in  leading  us  to  Him  who  alone  can  be- 
stow upon  us  the  most  precious  of  all  gifts — eter- 


nal life.  ■  How  true  the  assertion  respecting  the 
Almighty,  in  the  following  stanza  : — 

Good  when  he  gives, — supremely  good, — 

Nor  less  when  he  denies; 
AfflictioDS  from  his  sovereign  hand, 

Are  blessings  in  disguise. 

How  great,  then,  is  his  goodness  and  love  to  us 
all  !  Should  we  not,  under  the  feelings  of  such 
goodness,  be  ready  to  say  with  David,  "  What 
shall  I  render  to  the  Lord  for  all  his  benefits  ?" 
Should  not  our  hearts  be  warmed  with  love  to 
him  ?  What  should  we  think  of  one  who  had 
been  relieved  from  the  greatest  distress  by  some 
benevolent  individual,  who,  instead  of  endeavour- 
ing to  prove  his  thankfulness  for  the  favours  he 
!  had  received,  treated  his  benefactor  with  neglect  ? 
But  of  how  much  greater  ingratitude  are  they 
guilty,  who  slight  the  kindness  of  their  gracious 
Heavenly  Father.  From  Him  they  have  received 
benefits  with  which  mere  worldly  gifts  will  bear 
no  comparison.  His  mercies  towards  them  have 
been  new  every  morning ;  he  has  continually  pre- 
served them,  and  supplied  their  every  want.  No 
earthly  friend  could  possibly  have  heaped  such 
favours  upon  them  ;  and  yet,  alas  !  how  do  some 
who  have  been  thus  blessed,  remain  forgetful  of 
Him  from  whom  all  their  ^ilessings  flow.  He  is 
calling  for  the  sacrifice  of  our  whole  hearts ;  he 
would  have  us  given  up  to  serve  Him,  wholly  de- 
voted to  his  fear,  continually  Kving  in  the  remem- 
brance of  Him.  He  would  have  us  give  up  our 
own  wills,  and  resign  ourselves  entirely  to  his 
blessed  will,  as  revealed  by  his  Holy  Spirit  in  the 
secret  of  our  hearts.  And  all  this  that  he  may 
"  be  merciful  unto  us,  and  bless  us,  and  cause  his 
face  to  shine  upon  us ;"  that  he  may  enrich  us 
with  his  choicest  spiritual  blessings,  and  in  the 
end,  receive  us  into  "joy  unspeakable  and  full  of 
glory."  May  we  all  be  enabled  to  fulfil  that  first 
aiod  great  commandment,  which  enjoins  us  to 
"love  the  Lord  our  God  with  all  our  heart,  and 
with  all  our  soul,  and  with  all  our  mind."  May 
the  language  of  the  apostle  be  ours,  "  We  love 
him  because  he  first  loved  us,"  and  may  we  in- 
deed prove  our  love  to  him  by  our  endeavour  to 
keep  all  his  commandments. 

Let  us  now,  dear  Friends,  dwell  for  a  little  time 
on  the  love  which  our  blessed  Saviour  has  mani- 
fested towards  us.  "  Greater  love,"  said  he  him- 
self, "  hath  no  man  than  this,  that  a  man  lay 
down  his  life  for  his  friends."  But  how  great 
does  his  love  appear  when  we  consider  that  he 
left  the  bosom  of  his  Father,  "  the  glory  which 
he  had  with  him  before  the  world  was,"  and  be- 
came "  a  man  of  sorrows,  and  acquainted  with 
grief."  He  "  made  himself  of  no  reputation,  took 
upon  him  the  form  of  a  servant,  and  was  made  in 
the  likeness  of  men  ;  and  being  found  in  fashion 
as  a  man,  he  humbled  himself,  and  became  obe- 
dient unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross  ;" 
and  all  for  our  sakes.  What  condescension,  what 
love  to  poor  fallen  man  does  all  this  evince;  that 
the  Son  of  God  himself  should  deign  to  take  our 
nature  upon  him,  to  be  "  wounded  for  our  trans- 
gressions, and  bruised  for  our  iniquities,"  is  in- 
deed a  proof  of  such  love  and  compassion,  that 
we  cannot  conceive  the  extent  of  it.  And  can 
we  give  up  too  much  in  return  for  such  love  ? 
"  Love  so  amazing,  so  divine, 
Demands  our  soul,  our  life,  our  all." 

Do  you  remember  what  the  apostle  said  on  this 
subject ;  "  For  the  love  of  Christ  constraineth  us; 
because  we  thus  judge,  that  if  one  died  for  all, 
then  were  all  dead ;  and  that  he  died  for  all, 
that  they  which  live  should  not  henceforth  live 
unto  themselves,  but  unto  Him  that  died  for  them 
and  rose  again."  Are  we  then  not  called  upon 
by  every  feeling  of  gratitude  towards  our  blessed 
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Saviour  to  give  up  the  little  we  can  in  return  for 
such  wondrous  love?  And  wliat  is  it  which  he 
requires  of  those  who  would  give  up  all  for  him  ? 
Is  it  not  to  "  deny  themselves,  take  up  their  cross 
daily,  and  follow  him  '!"  Yes,  does  he  not  earnest- 
ly invite  all  such  to  do  so  iu  the  gracious  lan- 
guage, "  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labour  and 
are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest.  .Take 
my  yoke  upon  you  and  learn  of  me,  for  I  am 
meek  and  lowly  in  heart,  and  ye  shall  find  rest 
unto  your  souls.  For  my  yoke  is  easy,  and  my 
burden  is  light." 

May  you  all,  dear  Friends,  listen  to  this  invita- 
tion of  the  good  Shepherd,  who  "gathers  the 
lambs  with  his  arm  and  carries  tiiem  in  his  bosom." 
How  does  he  love  every  one  of  you;'  how  gladly 
would  he  make  you  of  the  number  of  those  dear 
children  who  are  taught  in  his  heavenly  school, 
who  sit,  like  Mary,  at  his  feet  and  learn  of  him. 
"I  love  them  thac  love  me,"  is  the  language  of 
Heavenly  Wisdom,  "  and  those  that  seek  me  early 
shall  find  me."  And  you  may  remember  the  con- 
descending mamier  in  which  the  Saviour,  when 
he  was  upon  earth,  put  his  hands  on  little  children 
and  blessed  them,  at  the  same  time  enjoining 
those  who  were  around  him'  to  sulfer  little  chil- 
dren to  come  unto  him,  and  forbid  them  not; 
"for  of  such,"  said  he,  ''is  the  kingdom  of 
heaven."  How  cheering  the  thought  that  he  is 
as  willing  to  receive  little  children  now  as  he  was 
then;  he  loves  to  see  the  young  devoting  them- 
selves to  him,  trying  to  follow  in  his  footsteps, 
and  to  walk  as  they  have  him  for  an  example. 
Remember  that  he  was  once  a  child,  that  he 
passed  through  all  the  little  trials  and  troubles 
which  you  feel,  and  know.s  exactly  what  are  your 
difficulties  and  your  temptations. 

Jesus  Christ,  my  Lord  and  Saviour, 
Once  became  a  child  like  me; 

Oh!  thrtt  in  my  whole  behaviour 
He  my  pattern  still  might  be. 
(To  be  continued.) 

For  "  The  Friend." 

Gold  Mining  in  California. 

From  an  interesting  article  on  the  "deep  placers" 
of  California,  by  Prof.  Silliraan,  in  the  last  number 
of  the  American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts,  the 
following  account  of  those  remarkable  auriferous 
deposits  and  the  manner  of  working  them  has 
been  prepared. 

"The  original  source  from  whence  the  gold  of 
California  has  been  derived,"  Prof.  Silliman  states, 
"  is  undoubtedly  the  veins  of  gold  bearing  quartz 
which  occur  so  abundaotly  in  the  slates  and  met- 
umorphic  rocks  of  the  western  slope  of  the  sierras 
known  as  the  gold  region."  Uy  the  long  continued 
action,  however,  of  rivers  and  mountain  torrents, 
this  auriferous  rock  has  been  gradually  disintegra- 
ted over  extensive  areas  and  its  gold  distributed  in 
a  state  of  fine  division  along  their  channels,  produ- 
cing fields  rich  in  the  precious  metals  at  distances 
often  remote  from  its  original  matrix.  These  fields 
located  along  the  beds  of  watercourses  have  been 
the  scene  of  the  "placer  diggiug.s"  or  "shallow 
diggings"  of  the  California  gold-hunter,  and  have 
afforded  a  large  proportion  of  tlie  metal  which  has 
been  exported  from  this  country  ;  but  which  as 
they  have  been  gradually  exhausted  of  their  valu- 
able contents  have  been  slowly  abandoned  for  the 
"  deep  diggings,"  and  the  original  quartz-veins. 
These  though  often  more  profitable,  require  for 
their  successful  working  an  exercise  of  judgment 
and  an  outlay  of  capital  whicii  has  converted  the 
early  hap-haz.ird,  lonely  search  for  gold  of  the  ad- 
venturous emigrant,  into  a  regular  organized  busi- 
ness, demanding  laborious  eii'orts,  and  yielding 
returns  of  somewhat  definite  and  calculable 
amounts. 


These  "  deep  placers"  are  attributed  by  geolo- 
gists, to  the  same  causes  as  have  produced  the 
"shallow  diggings,"  viz:  the  breaking  up  and  de- 
gradation of  the  original  gold  bearing  veins  by  the 
agency  of  the  running  water  and  of  ice,  but  at  a 
period  long  since  past,  and  at  a  time  when  this 
whole  district  occupied  a  much  lower  elevation 
above  the  sea  level  that  it  does  at  present.  The 
material  of  which  the  deposit  is  composed  and 
throughout  which  the  gold  is  disseminated  in  fine 
particles  is  a  coarse  gravel,  made  up  of  water-worn 
fragments  of  rock  from  the  size  of  a  pea  to  that  of 
boulders  18  to  24  inches  in  diameter,  and  cemen- 
ted in  many  localities  into  a  hard  conglomerate 
by  means  of  sulphuret  of  iron. 

The  actual  area  covered  by  these  deep  auriferous 
deposits  amounts  to  hundreds  of  square  miles.  In 
a  portion  of  this  district  particularly  examined  by 
Prof.  Silliman,  lying  between  the  south  and  the 
middle  forks  of  the  Yuba  River,  in  Nevada  coun- 
ty, the  formation  was  found  to  extend  over  a 
ridge  of  land  30  miles  in  length  and  from  6  to 
8  in  width,  containing  about  200  square  miles. 
This  gold  field,  like  the  main  body  of  the  aurif- 
erous deposits,  lies  upon  the  western  slope  of 
the  sierras,  and  varies  in  elevation  from  1500  to 
8800  feet,  the  highest  parts  of  it,  known  as  the 
Downieville  Battes,  being  thus  considerable  high- 
er than  Mount  Washington.  "This  Mesopota- 
mia is  cut  up  by  ravines  descending  from  a  cen- 
tral axis  both  ways  into  the  valleys  of  the  two 
rivers,  forming  "  gulches"  with  steep  sides,  often 
beautifully  wooded.  The  more  elevated  portions 
of  the  land  are  covered  by  a  heavy  bed  of  volcanic 
ashes  and  breccia,  which  evidently  at  an  earlier  day 
formed  a  continuous  sheet  over  not  only  the  tongue 
of  land  under  consideration,  but  over  the  ad- 
jacent region,  as  is  conspiciously  seen  in  the  sec- 
tions afforded  by  the  various  rivers.  This  vol- 
canic deposit  receives  from  the  miners  the  general 
name  of  '  cement,'  a  term  it  well  deserves  from 
its  compact  and  tenacious  character,  resembling 
pozzuolana  or  Roman  cement. "  The  gravel 
containing  the  gold  lies  below  this  bed  of  volcanic 
origin,  and  in  some  localities  has  been  ex- 
posed by  the  denudation  of  the  upper  stratum,  so 
as  to  have  become  more  accessible  to  the  miner.  Its 
thickness  varies  from  80  to  250  feet  or  more,  and 
in  some  portions  of  it  layers  of  fine  sand  between 
the  beds  of  gravel  are  to  be  seen,  evidently  strati- 
fied by  the  action  of  water. 

The  gold  rarely  occurs  in  large  masses  in  this 
deposit ;  it  is  most  generally  found  in  hue  particles, 
which  are  most  abundant  in  the  lov^er  portions  of 
the  gravel,  and  here  and  upon  the  "  bed-rock" 
underlying  the  whole,  the  scales  of  the  brilliant 
metal  are  often  beautifully  conspicuous;  upon  the 
surface  of  the  bedrock  itself,  tlicy  are  often  found 
imbedded  so  firmly  as  to  produce  a  resemblance  to 
hard  stone  mosaics.  Rich,  however,  as  some  por- 
tions of  the  gravel  may  be,  the  average  value  of 
it  by  the  cubic  yard  is  comparatively  small,  and 
it  is  only  un  account  of  the  vast  accumulations 
here,  and  the  ease  (after  the  proper  preparations 
have  been  made)  with  which  it  can  be  worked, 
that  the  "  deep  placers"  of  the  Yuba  have  proved 
attractive  to  the  gold  hunter. 

From  tiie  estimates  afiorded  by  the  actual  yield 
in  this  locality,  the  amount  of  gold  recovered  in 
the  process  of  washing  the  gravel  varies  from  30 
cents  to  -15  cents  per  cubic  yard.  At  an  average 
of  oO  cents  per  cubic  yard,  it  appears  that  from  the 
area  alone  within  which  the  gravel  deposits  have 
'already  been  worked  at  ditfereut  times  iu  this 
ridge — a  tract  of  about  15  square  miles — an  ag- 
gregate yield  of  upwards  of  five  hundred  and  forty 
four  millions  of  dollars  in  gold  may  be  expected. 
Upoa  comparing  this  stateoieut  with  the  total 


value  of  the  gold  already  exported  from  Calif 
since  its  existence  here  was  generally  knowi 
remarkable  wealth  of  the  gold  fields  of  this 
will  become  apparent.  Up  to  the  first  o. 
present  year  the  total  value  of  the  precious  n  '  : 
(including  also  silver)  received  from  the  P  ^ 
coast,  amounted  to  nearly  seven  hundred  mi 
of  dollars,  thus  showing  that  from  but  a  i;ai| 
corner  of  one  only  of  the  numerous  districts  \ 
gold  is  found  west  of  the  sierras,  an  amount  ;;a;i 
be  reasonably  looked  for  nearly  equal  to  alljia 
has  already  been  extracted  from  the  entire  repn 
while  in  the  hundreds  of  square  miles  whicjre 
main  almost  untouched,  an  inexhaustible  sv;k. 
may  exist  for  generations  to  come. 

It  is  however  the  comparative  scarcity  alo 
this  metal  iu  the  commerce  of  the  world,  v 
gives  it  its  value.    Too  plentiful  a  supply  pc  a  h, 
into  the  channels  of  trade,  would  quickly  depre  lats 
its  relatively  high  price,  and  render  itworthl 
proportion  as  it  exceeds  the  requirements  of 
mal  demand.    Bntin  the  present  condition  of 
mining  in  California,  where  profitable  returinri 
now  chiefly  to  be  procured  by  a  heavy  expend  |irsi 
of  capital  and  labor,  it  is  not  likely  that  thejiD.: 
eral  course  of  business  will  soon  be  distikll 
from  this  source  by  a  superabundance  of  thejre^ 
cious  metals.  ! 

The  cost  of  extracting;  the  gold  in  the  fi  r 
square  miles  alluded  to  above,  is-estimated  at  l 
one  hundred  and  twenty  millions  of  dollars.  ;uu 
some  of  the  companies  engaged  in  this  worljire 
operating  upon  a  truly  extensive  scale.    The  iief 
agent  employed  in  separating  the  golden  g  lu 
from  the  worthless  gravel,  is  water,  which  uiler 
great  pressure  is  directed  upon  the  surface  o  lw 
mass,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  quickly  loose 
component  materials,  and  sweep  them  away 
turbid  torrent  down  aslopingsluice-way  atthc 
tom  of  which  the  gold  by  reason  of  its  great  W(  i.l 
is  quickly  deposited  and  caught  in  the  numdua 
pockets  arranged  for  its  reception.    Thus,  u'.er 
the  direction  of  the  miner,  the  same  agent  wich 
formerly  upon  the  disintegration  of  the  gold  ir- 
ing  rock  carried  away  the  precious  metal,  to  de 
it  in  fine  particles  with  rocky  fragments  of  all 
in  a  confused  stratum,  is  again  employed  ii 
arranging  the  promiscuous  formatfon,  and  in  rt 
ering  its  long  hidden  treasure. 

The  water  thus  required  is  frequently  bro  iht 
froiu  a  considerable  distance  through  artific|ly 
constructed  viaducts  ;  the  cost  of  which,  togfjer 
with  that  of  the  dams,  reservoirs  and  connecjig 
ditchfes,  needed  to  distributeit,  amounts  sometw 
to  several  hundred  thousands  of  dollars.  I 

The  general  process  adopted  is  thus  interesiig- 
ly  described  by  Prof.  Silliman.  I 

"  The  mining  ground  being  selected,  a  tulel 
is  projected  from  the  nearest  and  most  convernt 
ravine,  so  that  starting  in  the  "  bed  rock"  on 
face  of  the  ravine,  it  shall  approach  the  cent) 
the  gravel  mass  to  be  moved,  at  a  gradietlof 
about  one  in  twelve  to  one  iu  twenty.  Thi 
mensious  of  this  tunnel  are  usually  six 
in  width  by  seven  in  height,  sometimes  wijr; 
and  where  possible,  it  is  carried  on  aline  of  a* 
tact  between  the  granite  and  the  shales,  forjie 
greater  ease  of  excavation.  These  tunnels  irj 
in  length  from  a  few  hundred  feet  to  8e\jal 
thousand  feet,  some  of  the  longer  consuming  liB 
two  to  four  or  five  years  in  driving,  at  a  cosiof 
from  ten  dollars  to  sixty  dollars  per  foot,  varlig 
with  the  character  of  the  rock  to  be  excavai 
The  end  of  the  tunnel  is  designed  to  be  from  tj 
to  one  hundred  feet  or  more  beneath  the  ui«r 
surface  of  the  gravel  at  a  point  where  a  sha  u 
sunk  through  the  gravel  and  "  bed  rock"  unt  it 
intersects  the  tunnel.    It  obviously  demsi* 
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iibeful  engineering  to  carry  out  works  of  such 
"iiwii  agnitude  with  the  accuracy  required,  and  for  the 
iint  of  sufficient  care  or  skill  in  this  particular, 
'  ol  ars  of  costly  labor  and  anxious  expectation 
ffl!re  sometimes  wasted  in  the  early  history  of 
ese  enterprises." 

(Concluded  next  week.) 


re  re 


m,  WALK  WITH  GOD. 
"  And  Enoch  walked  with  God." 
Oh,  walk  with  God,  and  thou  shalt  find 

How  he  can  charm  thy  way, 
And  lead  thee  with  a  quiet  mind 

Into  his  perfect  day. 
His  love  shall  cheer  thee,  like  the  dew 

That  bathes  the  drooping  flower, 
That  love  is  every  morning  new, 

Nor  fails  at  evening's  hour. 

Oh,  walk  with  God,  and  thou  with  smiles 

Shalt  tread  the  way  of  tears, 
His  mercy  every  ill  beguiles, 

And  softens  all  our  fears. 
No  fires  shall  harm  thee,  if,  alas  I 

Through  fires  He  bid  thee  go  ; 
Through  waters  when  thy  footsteps  pass, 

They  shall  not  overflow. 

Oh,  walk  with  God,  while  thou  on  earth 

With  pilgrim  steps  must  fare. 
Content  to  leave  the  world — its  mirth, 

And  claim  no  dwelling  there. 
A  stranger,  thou  must  seek  a  home 

Beyond  the  fearful  tide. 
And  if  to  Canaan  thou  vvouldst  come, 

Oh,  who  but  God  can  guide. 

Oh,  walk  with  God,  and  thou  shalt  go 

Down  Death's  dark  vale  in  light, 
And  find  thy  faithful  walk  below 

Hath  reached  to  Zion's  height! 
Oh,  walk  with  God,  if  thou  wouldst  see 

Thy  pathway  thither  tend: 
And,  lingering  though  thy  journey  be, 

'Tis  heaven  and  home  at  end. 


Selected. 


For  "  The  Friend." 


Arabia. 

Until  quite  recently  nearly  the  whole  of  our 
Jilowledge  respecting  this  extensive  region  might 
iltlve  been  summed  up  in  the  following  paragraph 
it  ten  from  the  best  of  our  Gazetteers, 
li  ''Notwithstanding  the  early  reputation  of  Ara- 
nh,  and  the  interest  attaching  to  a  country,  the 
ihabitants  of  which  have  enacted  most  important 
iijjrts  in  the  early  commerce  and  general  history  of 
it  ipnkind,  we  still  remain  very  imperfectly  acquain- 

il  with  it.    European  travellers,  have  hereto 
netrated  but  partially,  and  to  a  short  distance 
ly  from  its  coast.     VVe  know,  however,  that 
•abia,  taken  collectively,  is  an  arid,  sun  burnt 
s^lderness — the  hills,  naked  rock;  the  plains, rough 
fine  or  drifting  sand.    In  this  dreary  waste  may 
III   traced  here  and  there,  particularly 'near  the 
;f;i3untains  in  the  south  half  of  the  peninsula,  some 
i(j|een  spots  which  receive  the  benefit  of  the  an- 
it  ial  rains;  and  the  wadies  or  valleys,  descending 
I  mm  the  rain-collecting  heights,  figure  only  as  so 
■  jkny  green  lines,  more  or  less  strongly  marked  in 
e  dazzling  sun-burnt  prospects.    But  it  is  sel- 
m  that  the  tracts  of  cultivated  land,  even  in  the 
ains,  attain  a  width  of  twenty  miles  ;  so  that  all 
e  irrigated  tehamas  or  lowlands,  and  all  the 

E'  een  wadies  of  Arabia  taken  together,  bear  but  a 
Jail  proportion  to  the  whole  peninsula." 
ll  A  late  number  of  Littell's  Living  Age  contains 
a  interesting  article  from  the  Spectator,  reviewing 
recently  published  book,  "  Central  and  Eastern 
rabia,"by  Gifford  Palgrave."  The  book,  which  is 
ighly  commended  by  the  reviewer,  throws  some 
ew  light  upon  Arabia  ;  and  it  seems  that  here, 
3  in  so  many  other  places,  only  a  little  more  ac- 
lal  knowledge  of  facts  was  needed,  to  show  how 
rroneoua  were  the  generally  received  impressions 


Gifford  Palgrave,  a  graduate  of  Oxford,  and  after- 
wards an  ofiicer  in  the  Bombay  Army,  in  1862, 
accepted  a  secret  mission  from  the  Emperor  Na- 
poleon, which  involved  the  duty  of  penetrating 
into  the  interior  of  Arabia.  Thoroughly  acquain- 
ted with  Arabic,  and  familiar  with  every  form  of 
Semitic  life,  Palgrave  travelled  as  a  Syrian  mer- 
chant and  physician,  subordinating,  however,  the 
first  capacity  to  the  second.  The  Spectator  says  : 
"  In  this  disguise  he  penetrated  Arabia,  seeing  it, 
its  people,  and  its  rulers,  as  probably  no  European 
ever  saw  it  before,  living  in  its  towns,  talking  fa- 
miliarly with  its  sheikhs,  gathering  a  fund  of 
knowledge  which  he  has  now  poured  out  in  that 
style,  half  reflective,  half  colloquial,  which  best 
befits  the  observant  traveller,  and  in  words,  as  we 
shall  show,  of  singular  clearness  and  felicity.  Of 
course  under  such  circumstances  his  book  is  stud- 
ded with  descriptions  of  places  utterly  unknown 
to  the  West,  of  cities  barely  indicated  in  the  map, 
of  people  who  are  great,  but  whose  names  have 
never  crossed  the  desert  which  isolates  the  true 
Arabian  life  from  the  outer  world,  and  of  generali- 
zations which  will  seem  to  all  but  a  few  of  his 
readers  as  original  as  the  one  we  are  about  to  quote. 
That  one  is  not  original,  the  facts  it  contains  hav- 
ing been  known  before  to  a  few  inquirers,  but  we 
would  just  ask  any  average  reader  to  compare  his 
impressions  of  Arabia  as  they  are  with  the  impres- 
sions which  this  paragraph  will  produce  : — '  The 
general  type  of  Arabia  is  that  of  a  central  table- 
land, surrounded  by  a  desert  ring,  sandy  to  the 
'south,  west,  and  east,  and  stony  to  the  north. 
This  outlying  circle  is  in  its  turn  girt  by  a  line  of 
mountains,  low  and  sterile  for  the  most,  but  attain- 
ing in  Yemen  and  'Oman  considerable  height, 
breadth,  and  fertility,  while  beyond  these  a  narrow 
rim  of  coast  is  bordered  by  the  sea.  The  surface 
of  the  midmost  table-laud  equals  somewhat  less 
than  one-half  of  the  entire  peninsula,  and  its  spe- 
cial demarcations  are  much  affected,  nay,  often 
absolutely  fixed,  by  the  windings  and  inrunnings 
of  the  Nefood  (sand-river).  If  to  these  central 
highlands,  or  Nejed,  taking  that  word  in  its  wider 
sense,  we  add  the  Djowf,theTa'yif,  Djebel'Aaeser, 
Yemen,  'Oman,  and  Hasa,  in  short,  whatever 
spots  of  fertility  belong  to  the  outer  circles,  we 
shall  find  that  Arabia  contains  about  two-thirds  of 
cultivated,  or  at  least  cultivable  land,  with  a  re- 
maining third  of  irreclaimable  desert,  chiefly  to 
the  south.  In  most  other  directions  the  great 
blank  spaces  often  left  in  maps  of  this  country  are 
quite  as  frequently  indications  of  non-information 
as  of  real  non-inhabitation.'  Most  Englishmen 
think  Arabia  is  all  like  that  belt  of  desert,  or  those 
Nefoods  or  frightful  rivers  of  sand  which  run  into 
the  culturable  districts,  and  of  one  of  which 
Gifford  Palgrave  gives  us  this  powerful  descrip- 
tion : — 

'  We  were  now  traversing  an  immense  ocean  of 
loose  reddish  sand,  unlimited  to  the  eye,  and 
heaped  up  in  enormous  ridges  running  parallel  to 
each  other  from  north  to  south,  undulation  after 
undulation,  each  swell  two  or  three  hundred  feet 
in  average  height,  with  slant  sides  and  rounded 
crests  furrowed  in  every  direction  by  the  capri- 
cious gales  of  the  desert.  In  the  depths  between, 
the  traveller  finds  himself,  as  it  were,  imprisoned 
in  a  suffocating  sand-pit,  hemmed  in  by  burning 
walls  on  every  side ;  while  at  other  times,  while 
labouring  up  the  slope,  he  overlooks  what  seems  a 
vast  sea  of  fire,  swelling  under  a  heavy  monsoon 
wind,  and  ruifled  by  a  cross-blast  into  little  red- 
hot  waves.  Neither  shelter  nor  rest  for  eye  -  or 
limb  amid  torrents  of  light  and  heat  poured  from 
above  on  an  answering  glare  reflected  below. 

Add  to  this  the  weariness  of  long  summer  days 
of  toiling — I  might  better  say  "wading — through 


the  loose  and  scorching  soil,  on  drooping  half- 
stupefied  beasts,  with  few  and  interrupted  hours 
of  sleep  at  night,  and  no  rest  by  day  because  no 
shelter,  little  to  eat  and  less  to  drink,  while  the 
tepid  and  discoloured  water  in  the  skins  rapidly 
diminishes  even  more  by  evaporation  than  by  use, 
and  a  vertical  sun,  such  a  sun  I  strikes  blazing 
down  till  clothes,  baggage,  and  housings  all  take 
the  smell  of  burning,  and  scarce  permit  the  touch. 
The  boisterous  gayety  of  the  Bedouins  was  soon 
expended,  and  scattered,  one  to  front,  another 
behind,  each  pursued  his  way  in  silence  only  bro- 
ken by  the  angry  snarl  of  the  camels  when  struck, 
as  they  often  were,  to  improve  their  pace.' 

"Gifford  Palgrave's  first  goal  was  Hayel,  the 
capital  of  a  powerful,  and,  in  practice,  independent 
State,  ruled  by  an  Arab  king,  and  therefore 
marked  by  an  original,  and,  for  the  East,  a  high 
civilization.  Did  any  of  our  readers  ever  hear  of 
Hayel,  or  imagine  that  it  could  by  possibility  be 
a  city  like  this  !" — 

'  The  sun  was  yet  two  hours  distance  above  the 
western  horizon,  when  we  threaded  the  narrow 
and  winding  defile,  till  we  arrived  at  its  further 
end.  Here  we  found  ourselves  on  the  verge  of  a 
large  plain,  many  miles  in  length  and  breadth,  and 
girt  on  every  side  by  a  high  mountain  rampart, 
while  right  in  front  of  us,  at  scarce  a  quarter  of  an 
hour's  march,  lay  the  town  of  Hayel,  surrounded 
by  fortifications  of  about  twenty  feet  in  height, 
with  bastion  towers,  some  round,  some  square,  and 
large  folding  gates  at  intervals  ;  it  offered  the  sarpe 
show  of  freshness  and  even  of  something  like  irreg- 
ular elegance  that  had  before  struck  us  in  the  villa- 
ges on  our  way.  But  this  was  a  full  grown  town, 
and  its  area  might  readily  hold  three  hundred 
thousand  inhabitants  or  more,  were  its  streets  and 
houses  close  packed  like  those  of  Brussels  or  Paris. 
But  the  number  of  citizens  does  not  in  fact  exceed 
twenty  or  twenty  two  thousand,  thanks  to  the  many 
large  gardens,  open  spaces,  and  even  plantations, 
included  within  the  outer  walls,  while  the  immense 
palace  of  the  monarch  alone,  with  its  pleasure 
grounds  annexed,  occupied  about  one  tenth  of 
the  entire  city.  Our  attentiou  was  attracted  by 
a  lofty  tower,  some  seventy  feet  in  height,  of  recent 
construction  and  oval  form,  belonging  to  the  Royal 
residence.  The  plain  all  around  the  town  is  stud- 
ded with  isolated  houses  and  gardens,  the  proper- 
ty of  wealthy  citizens,  or  of  members  of  the  kingly 
family,  and  on  the  far  off  skirts  of  the  plain  ap- 
pear the  groves  belonging  to  Kafar,  Adwah,  and 
other  villages,  placed  at  the  openings  of  the 
mountain  gorges  that  conduct  to  the  capital.  The 
tower  walls  and  buildings  shone  yellow  in  the 
evening  sun,  and  the  whole  prospect  was  one 
of  thriving  security,  delightful  to  view,  though 
wanting  in  the  peculiar  luxuriance  of  vegetation 
offered  by  the  valley  of  Djowf.  A  few  Bedouin 
tents  lay  clustered  close  to  the  ramparts,  and  the 
great  number  of  horsemen,  footmen,  peasants, 
townsmen,  boys,  women,  camels,  asses,  &c.,  all 
passing  to  and  fro  on  their  various  avocations, 
gave  cheerfulness  and  animation  to  the  scene.' 

Hayel  is  the  capital  of  a  country  in  the  centre 
of  North  Arabia,  the  extreme  south  of  the  great 
Syrian  Desert,  called  by  its  inhabitants  Shomer, 
from  the  name  of  a  tribe  who  are  descended  from 
the  mixture  of  the  great  Yemenite  clan  of  Tai 
with  certain  named  Arabs,  and  who  Settled  about 
500  A.  D.  in  the  valley  of  Shomer.  They  were 
once  nominal  Christians,  and  though  they  glided 
slowly  into  Mahometanism,  they  are  still  among 
the  least  bigoted  of  the  Arabs.  The  wild  lawless 
rover  of  the  desert,  the  Bedouin  Arab,  described 
by  Palgrave  as  "  a  child  with  the  vices  of  a  man," 
is  well  known  by  character  to  our  readers.  The 
settled  population,  the  cultivators  of  the  soil,  and 
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dealers  in  towns  and  cities;  though  injured  by 
excessive  isolation  from  the' rest  of  the  human 
family,  rank  much  higher  in  intelligence,  civili- 
zation and  morality.  Our  traveller  is  disposed  to 
consider  the  citizen  Arab  the  Englishman  of  the 
East.  "  Like  the  Englishman,  he  is  impatient  of 
interference,  sceptical  of  authority,  willing  to  emi- 
grate, and  capable  of  strong  and  continuous  indus- 
trial effort,  in  short  the  being  who  conquered  and 
re-organized  Western  Asia,  Northern  Africa,  and 
Southern  Europe,  and  who,  whenever  Turkish 
rule  is  broken,  will  again  take  the  lead  among  the 
populations  of  Asia.  He  has  a  peculiar  aptitude 
for  city  life,  which  polishes  him,  and  sometimes 
imparts  that  character  of  sprightliness  which  in 
the  desert  Arab  is  overlaid  by  ceaseless  suspicion. 
This  picture,  for  example  is  more  like  that  of  a 
German  city  than  of  any  city  in  the  East,  except 
indeed  Benares  : — 

"  '  Mixed  with  the  city  crowd,  swordsmen  and 
gaily-dressed  negroes,  for  the  negro  is  always  a 
dandy  when  he  can  afford  it,  belonging  mostly  to 
the  palace,  are  now  going  about  their  affairs,  and 
claim  a  certain  amount  of  deference  from  the  vul- 
gar cits,  though  we  see  nothing  here  of  the  Agha 
and  Basha  style  of  the  overbearing  and  despotic 
Turk.  Nor  do  these  Government  men  ever  dream 
of  taking  aught  without  purchase,  or  of  compel- 
ling those  they  can  lay  hold  of  to  gratuitous  labour, 
Ottoman  fashion ;  such  proceedings,  also,  being  re- 
pugnant to  that  independent  high-mindedness 
which  stamps  the  genuine  Arab  caste.  Tiie  well- 
dressed  chieftain  and  noble  jostles  on  amid  the  ple- 
bian  crowd  on  terms  of  familiarity,  and  elbows  or  is 
elbowed  by  the  artizan  and  the  porter,  while  the 
court  ofi&cers  themselves  meet  with  that  degree 
of  respect  alone  which  indictes  deference  rather 
than  inferiority  in  those  who  pay  it.  A  gay 
and  busy  scene ;  the  morning  air  in  the  streets 
yet  retains  just  sufficient  coolness  to  render 
tolerable  the  bright  rays  of  the  sun,  and  every- 
where is  that  atmosphere  of  peace,  security, 
and  thriving,  known  to  visitors  of  inner  Arabia, 
and  almost  or  wholly  unknown  to  the  Syrian  or 
Anatolian  traveller.  Should  you  listen  to  the  hum 
of  discourse  around,  you  will  never  hear  a  curse, 
an  imprecation,  or  a  quarrel,  but  much  business, 
repartee,  and  laughter.'  " 


In  all  cases  where  contrary  sentiments  occur, 
and  where  we  are  required  to  contend  earnestly 
for  the  faith,  tlie  more  the  meekness  of  the  Lamb 
is  adopted  and  abode  in,  the  more  indisputably 
He  is  known  to  be  the  Lion  of  Judah's  tribe  going 
forth  conquering  and  to  conquer. — Saml.  Fother- 

Progress  of  Railway  Earnings. — The  tabular 
statements  we  have  made  from  time  to  time  of 
the  earnings,  etc.,  of  the  railways  of  the  different 
States,  show  quite  conclusively  that  the  maximum 
of  business  has  not  yet  been  attained,  but  tliat  we 
can  expect  a  great  increase  for  the  future,  even  on 
the  old  roads  in  the  older  or  more  tliickly  settled 
States.  The  following,  showing  the  earnings  of 
the  three  great  main  trunk  roads  to  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  for  tlie  past  eight  years  is  interesting : 

Pcnna.  R.  N.  Y.  Cen.     Erie  R.  Total. 

1857,    $4,85j,G(j9  8.027,251  5,420,606  18,303,526 

1868,      5,I8.').3.-}0  6,528,412  5,151,806  16,865.348 

1859,  6,362,355  6,200,848  4,3S)4,527  15,957,730 

1860,  6,932,791  6,Ji57,24l  5,180,229  18,070,261 

1861,  7,300,000  7.309,042  5,590,916  20,198,958 

1862,  10,304,280     9,356,827    8,400,332  28,061,451 

1863,  11,891,412    10,897,889  10,169,481  32,958,524 

1864,  14,759,057    12,997,889  13,295,619  41,052,665 

The  increase  of  earnings  on  some  few  of  the 
western  railways  ia  even  more  remarkable,  some 


of  them  nearly  if  not  quite  doubling  their  receipts 
in  1864  over  the  previous  year.  The  business 
movements  of  this  country  are  as  remarkable  as 
the  increase  of  population  and  of  wealth. — Amer. 
Railway  Times. 

The  Cross  of  Clirist. 
It  is  the  nature  of  true  faith  to  beget  an  holy 
fear  of  offending  God,  a  deep  reverence  for  his 
precepts,  and  a  most  tender  regard  to  the  inward 
testimony  of  his  spirit,  as  that,  by  which  his  chil- 
dren, in  all  ages,  have  been  safely  led  to  glory. 
For  as  they  that  truly  believe,  receive  Christ  in 
all  his  tenders  to  the  soul,  so  true  it  is,  that  those 
who  receive  him  thus,  receive  power  to  become 
the  sons  of  God;  that  is,  an  inward  force  and 
ability  to  do  whatever  he  requires  :  strength  to 
mortify  their  lusts,  control  their  affections,  resist 
evil  motions,  deny  themselves,  and  overcome  the 
world  in  its  most  enticing  appearances.  This  is 
the  life  of  the  blessed  cross  of  Christ,  and  what 
thou,  O  man,  must  take  up  if  thou  intendest  to 
be  the  disciple  of  Jesus.  Nor  canst  thou  be  said 
to  receive  Christ,  or  believe  in  him,  while  thou 
rejectest  his  cross.  For  as  receiving  Christ  is  the 
means  appointed  of  God  to  salvation,  so  bearing 
the  cross  daily  after  him  is  the  only  true  testi- 
mony of  receiving  him ;  and  therefore  it  is  en- 
joined by  him,  as  the  great  token  of  discipleship, 
'  If  any  man  will  come  after  me,  let  him  deny 
himself,  take  up  his  cross  and  follow  me.  *  *  * 
Can  Christ  be  thy  Lord,  and  thou  not  obey 
him  ?  Or,  canst  thou  be  his  servant  and  never, 
serve  him  ?  Be  not  deceived ;  such  as  thou  sowest 
shalt  thou  reap.  He  is  none  of  thy  Saviour 
whilst  thou  rejectest  his  grace  in  thy  heart,  by 
which  he  would  save  thee.  Come,  what  has  he 
saved  thee  from  ?  Has  he  saved  thee  from  thy 
sinful  lusts,  thy  worldly  affections  and  vain  con- 
versations ?  If  not,  then  he  is  none  of  thy  Sa- 
viour. For  tliough  he  be  offered  a  Saviour  to  all, 
yet  he  is  actually  a  Saviour  to  those  only  who  are 
saved  by  him ;  and  none  are  saved  by  him  who 
live  in  those  evils,  by  which  they  are  lost  from 
God,  and  which  he  came  to  save  them  from.  It 
is  from  sin  that  Christ  is  come  to  save  man,  and 
from  death  and  wrath,  as  the  wages  of  it.  But 
those  who  are  not  saved,  that  is,  delivered  by  the 
power  of  Christ  in  their  souls,  from  the  power 
that  sin  has  had  over  them,  can  never  be  saved 
from  the  death  and  wrath  which  are  the  certain 
wages  of  the  sin  they  live  in. 

So  far  as  people  obtain  victory  over  those  evil 
dispositions  and  carnal  desires  to  which  they  have 
been  addicted,  so  far  are  they  truly  saved,  and 
are  witnesses  of  the  redemption  tliat  comes  by 
Jesus  Christ.  His  name  shows  his  work  ;  "  and 
tliou  shalt  ciiil  his  name  Jesus,  for  he  shall  save 
his  people  from  their  sins."  "  Behold,"  said 
Juhn  of  Christ,  "  the  Lamb  of  God  that  taketh 
away  the  sins  of  the  world  !"  That  is,  behold  him 
whum  God  hath  given  to  enlighten  people,  and 
for  salvation  to  as  many  as  receive  him,  and  his 
light  and  grace  in  their  hearts,  and  take  up  their 
daily  cross,  and  follow  him  :  such  as  would  rather 
deny  themselves  the  pleasure  of  fulfilling  their 
lusts,  than  sin  against  the  knowledge  lie  has  given 
them  of  his  will  ;  or  do  that  which  they  knew 
they  ou<rht  not  to  do.        *        *       *  * 

The  way,  like  the  cross  is  spiritual ;  it  is  an 
inward  submi.<sion  of  the  soul  to  the  will  of  God, 
as  it  is  manifested  by  the  light  of  Christ  in  the 
consciences  of  men  ;  thougli  it  be  contrary  to  their 
own  inclinations.  For  example,  when  evil  pre- 
scut.s,  that  which  shows  the  evil  does  also  tell  them 
they  should  not  yield  to  it;  and  if  they  close  with 
its  counsel,  it  gives  them  power  to  escape  it.  But 
they  that  look  and  gaze  upon  the  temptation,  at 


last  fall  in  with  it,  and  are  overcome  by  it; 
consequence  of  which  is,  guilt  and  judgtn 
Therefore,  as  the  cross  of  Christ  is  that  spirit 
power  in  men,  though  not  of  men,  but  of  ( 
which  crosseth  and  reproveth  the  fleshly  lusts 
affections :  so  the  way  of  taking  up  the  cros 
an  entire  resignation  of  soul  to  the  discovr 
and  requirings  of  it.  Not  to  consult  wor 
pleasure,  or  carnal  ease,  or  interest,  for  such 
captivated  in  a  moment,  but  continually  to  w 
against  the  very  appearance  of  evil,  and  by 
obedience  of  faith,  of  true  love  to,  and  confidi 
in  God,  cheerfully  to  offer  up  to  the  death  of 
cross,  that  evil  part  in  themselves,  which 
enduring  the  heat  of  the  siege,  and  being  ii 
tient  in  the  hour  of  temptation,  would,  by  its 
relation  to  the  tempter,  more  easily  betray  t 
souls  into  his  hands. 

This  shows  to  every  one's  experience, 
hard  it  is  to  be  a  true  disciple  of  Jesus, 
way  is  narrow  indeed,  and  the  gate  very  st 
where  not  a  word,  no,  not  a  thought,  must 
the  watch,  or  escape  judgment.    Such  circ 
spection,  such  caution,  such  patience,  such 
stancy,  such  holy  fear  and  trembling,  give 
easy  interpretation  to  that  hard  saying,  "  flesh 
blood  cannot  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God,"  til 
who  are  captivated  with  fleshly  lusts  and  a; 
tions;  for  they  cannot  bear  the  cross;  and  1 
that  cannot  endure  the  cross,  must  never  t 
the  crown.    To  reign,  it  is  necessary  first  to 
fer. — Penn's  no  Gross  no  Crown. 


Much  Wealth. — My  very  soul  abhors  the 
that  a  christian  can  ever  be  at  liberty  while  un 
the  influence  of  heavenly  good,  to  seek,  or  e 
desire,  much  wealth ;  though  this  disposition 
direct  opposition  to  the  life  and  doctrine  of  Ch 
has  gone  far  towards  the  destruction  of  true  s 
itual  religion,  I  believe,  in  almost  every  relig 
society  in  the  world. — Job  Scott. 


Guard  against  Right  Hand  Errors. — Let 
be  of  no  reputation  ;  trust  in  the  Lord,  and 
will  carry  through  all. 
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EIGHTH  MONTH  5,  1865. 


As  many  Friends  in  the  country,  belongin^^o 
Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,  and  some,  mem  n 
of  Ohio  Yearly  Meeting,  contributed  to  the  fid 
raised  for  the  assistance  of  our  brethren  wil|n 
the  limits  of  North  Carolina  Yearly  Meeting,  iie 
application  of  which  has  been  entrusted  to  a  C|i- 
mittee  of  Friends  in  this  city,  we  doubt  not  it  ill 
be  generally  interesting  and  satisfactory  to  tl^n 


to  peruse  the  following  minutes,  and  extracts  f 
letters,  the  publication  of  which  are  authori 
by  the  committee. 

"  At  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  for  the  relie 
Southern  Friends,  held  at  Arch  street  meetij;- 
house.  Seventh  mouth  2Gth,  1865. 
3Iinutcs  from  New  Hope  Monthly  Mceti 
Tenn.,  and  Nahunta  Monthly  Meeting,  N. 
acknowledging  with  gratitude  the  aid  exten 
to  their  members  through  this  committee,  vi['6 
received  and  read,  and  their  publication  in 
Friend"  and  "  Friends'  Review"  was  authoriil. 

A  letter  from  James  F.  Beals,  dated  Knoxvi-', 
Tenn.,  7th  month  11th,  1865,  informing  of  6 
want  of  seed  wheat,  bibles  and  school  books, 
a  few  other  articles,  was  also  received  and  re  J 
and  the  committee  on  education,  appointed  at 
meeting,  was  requested  to  attend  to  furntshg 
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books,  and  the  purchasing  committee,  ap- 
linted  Fifth  month  22d,  to  the  other  articles 
i)f(imed  by  him,  with  the  exception  of  the  wheat, 
lich  it  is  understood  has  already  been  furnished 
promised.* 

Extracted  from  the  minutes, 

John  B.  GtArrett, 

Secretary!' 

"iTo  a  Committee  of  Friends  in  Philadelphia  ap- 
pointed to  send  relief  to  suffering  Friends  in 
North  Carolina, 

Dear  Friends  : — We  acknowledge  our  heart- 
It  thanks  for  your  liberal  donations  to  Friends 
this  part  of  the  land.  Coming  as  it  does,  in  a 
ne  of  great  need  to  those  of  us  who  had  the 
sfortune  to  be  located  in  the  track  of  those  hos- 
e  armies  that  have  of  late  visited  our  beloved 
ite,  with  fire  and  sword,  bringing  famine  and 
solation  to  the  once  happy  homes  of  thousands; 
ising  lamentation  and  bitter  weeping  to  ascend 
Him  for  help,  who  hath  promised  to  be  a  friend 
the  widow  and  a  father  to  the  orphan. 
'^Many  have  been  our  privations  and  trials  dur- 
;  the  dark  hours  of  the  rebellion,  and  although 
makes  one's  heart  sick  to  reflect  upon  the  deso- 
ion  brought  upon  our  beloved  country  by  wick- 
men — such  as  has  not  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any 
':ier  nation  in  the  present  advanced  stage  of  civi- 
ition — yet  we  feel  assured  that  it  has  resulted 
the  freedom  of  the  enslaved  African  race ;  un- 
cing  their  heavy  burden  and  letting  the  oppres- 
sl  go  free:  for  which  we  have  to  rejoice,  and 
ich  in  a  great  measure  compensates  us  for  our 
ny  privations. 

lln  thus  addressing  you,  we  do  not  forget  that 
ii  praise  is  due  the  Creator  of  Heaven  and  earth, 
fil  His  manifold  mercies  to  poor  short-sighted 
n;  rememberiog  that  He  loveth  a  cheerful 
er,  and  will  reward  those  who  freely  contribute 
heir  abundance  to  a  suflering  people,  with  ex- 
ding  great  reward.    Believing  that  you  have 
n  one  with  us  in  spirit,  as  children  of  the  same 
isehold  of  faith,  desiring  that  we  might  be  kept 
h  yourselves,  as  in  the  hollow  of  bis  Almighty 
bbd,  with  a  single  eye  to  the  requisitions  of  the 
^ine  law,  love,  truth,  justice  and  mercy.  And 
cjsv  that  the  great  scourge  has  virtually  passed 
ir,  we  are  desirous  that  the  healing  balm  may 
administered  with  all  its  wholesome  virtue, 
at  friendship  and  harmony  may  exist  through- 
c't  both  sections  of  country.     That  we  may 
e  uestly  pray  the  great  Head  of  the  church  to 
bten  the  day  when  all  wars  may  cease,  and  the 
Imb  and  His  followers  may  be  triumphant,  to 
t|  praise  of  Him  who  ruleih  in  the  armies  of 
ven. 

ur  Monthly  Meeting  is  composed  of  twenty- 
ht  families  and  parts  of  families,  and  one  hun- 
d  and  seven  members  of  all  ages;  and  after 
cleful  examination  we  find  that  we  have  sustained 
a  estimated  loss,  in  our  present  currency,  of  fifty- 
fir  thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty -nine  dol- 
Ijs. 

Amid  all  these  sufferings  we  believe  that  the 
geat  Shepherd  of  Israel  has  been  very  near  us, 
sjd  has  preserved  us  thus  far,  for  our  testimony 
tilt  we  were  one  people,  minding  the  same  thing 
tie  world  over. 

We  feel  equally  grateful  to  all  other  friends 

lerever  situated,  for  the  relief  we  have  received 

jm  them. 

Issued  by  direction  and  on  behalf  of  Nahunta 

*  As  it  was  desirable  the  wheat  should  be  sent  in 
je  for  seeding  this  iiulumn,  two  of  the  coramittee  au- 
3rized  the  purchase  of  five  hundred  bushels  imme- 
iielj  on  the  receipt  of  the  letter,  and  informed  Friends 
Tennessee  thereof. 


Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends,  held  in  Wayne  Co., 
North  Carolina,  Vth  month  8th,  1865. 

Edwin  G-.  Copeland, 
Sallie  a.  Copeland, 

Clerks?' 

"  GoLDSBORo',N.  C,  'Zth  mo.  7th,  1865. 
Charles  Evans  : — Esteemed  Friend,  after 
long  delay  I  will  endeavor  to  let  thee  know  that 
we  have  received  the  goods  that  our  dear  sisters 
of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  sent  to  us,  which 
was  received  with  humble  gratitude  to  the  Al- 
mighty that  He  owns  his  people  to  be  one  people 
the  world  over.  Please  present  our  warmest 
thanks  to  them  for  their  gift.  Pen  cannot  describe 
the  love  we  feel  to  o^r  dear  sisters  whom  we  have 
never  seen,  for  their  sympathy  with,  and  kindness 
towards  us  who  are  in  person  strangers,  but  never- 
theless of  the  same  household  of  faith  :  may  they 
be  blessed  in  basket  and  in  store  and  receive 
sevenfold.  J.  H.  and  myself  have  made  distribu- 
tion of  the  goods  and  money  that  have  come  to 
hand,  according  to  the  needs  of  our  members ; 
for  some  did  not  have  garments  to  change  until 
they  were  made,  though  all  were  not  robbed  so 
closely.  This  leaves  me  and  mine  all  in  usual 
health,  and  all  the  Friends  that  belong  to  Neuse 
Monthly  Meeting,  with  the  exception  of  one 
family,  who  were  all  taken  sick  nearly  at  the  same 
time.  The  wife  and  two  children  are  deceased  ; 
the  husband  and  one  more  are  thought  to  be  very 
dangerously  ill.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  sickness 
and  a  great  many  deaths  in  this  part  of  the  land. 

W.  C." 

"New  Hope,  Tenn.,  Sixth  mo.  17tei,  1865. 
"  Report  of  goods  received  and  distributed  amonr 
Friends. 

The  committee  appointed  last  Monthly  Meet- 
ing to  receive  and  distribute  any  goods,  or  other 
aid,  from  our  beloved  Friends  in  the  North  or 
East,  beg  leave  to  make  the  following  report : — 

We  have  received  a  little  over  twelve  hundred 
dollars,  ($1225,)  of  goods,  (at  the  prices  that 
New  Berry  Friends  placed  upon  them,)  of  the 
Friends  of  New  Berry  Monthly  Meeting.  Sent 
by  the  Special  Relief  Society  of  Philadelphia. 

We  proceeded  to  distribute  among  Friends 
according  to  their  degree  of  suffering.  We  also 
received  of  J.  F.  Beals,  from  the  Friends  of  Phila- 
delphia and  Cincinnati,  a  lot  of  goods,  &c.,  amount- 
ing in  value  to  thirteen  hundred  and  ninety- 
seven  dollars  and  ninety-three  cents,  which  we 
proceeded  to  divide  in  like  manner. 

Signed  by  Daniel  Beals  and  Wm.  Ellis,  on 
behalf  of  the  committee. 

Copy  oe  Minute. 
On  reading  the  above  report,  the  meeting  was 
introduced  into  a  deep  sense  of  gratitude  and 
thankfulness  to  bur  Father  in  Heaven  for  his  kind 
providence  towards  us,  and  watchfulness  over  us, 
for  having  preserved  us  through  the  terrible  ca- 
lamity that  has  been  upon  us;  and  when  we  have 
been  in  need,  in  thus  wonderfully  supplying  all 
our  wants. 

In  order  to  express  our  sincere  thanks  to  Friends 
of  Philadelphia  and  Cincinnati,  this  meeting  di- 
rects that  the  clerk  forward  a  copy  of  this  Minute, 
with  the  Report,  to  Friends  of  Philadelphia  and 
Cincinnati. 

By  Daniel  Beals,  Clerk." 
Extract  from  a  letter  prom  J.  F.  Beals. 
"  I  had  a  safe  trip  to  New  Hope ;  was  delayed 
five  days  at  Nashville,  and  one  day  at  Knoxville, 
— was  kindly  treated  at  all  points  by  the  military, 
and  thought  I  was  highly  favored,  and  that  praise 
was  due  to  our  heavenly  Father  for  his  preserv- 
ing care. 


I  have  been  at  New  Hope  ever  since  the  3rd 
inst.,  helping  to  distribute  the  supplies  I  brought. 
The  Monthly  Meeting  nominated  a  committee  to 
receive  and  distribute  the  goods,  and  I  assisted 
them  at  their  request.  A  proper  report  will  be 
sent  in  due  time.  The  Friends  had  not  received 
my  letters  telling  them  of  my  purchases,  and 
some  were  wondering  what  they  should  do.  One 
Friend  said  he  had  sent  to  Rogersville  for  meal, 
and  if  it  came  he  had  no  money  to  pay  for  it; 
some  had  taken  the  last  grist  to  mill;  and  there 
were  a  few  that  had  a  little  yet.  The  deliverance 
came  m  time  to  save  life.  They  all  expressed 
their  thankfulness  for  such  timely  aid.  Never 
did  I  see  such  grateful  hearts.  Some  came  up 
to  draw  their  shares  with  the  hig  tears  flowinc 
down  their  cheeks  freely ;  while  they  would  in- 
form the  committee  what  they  most  needed." 
"Knoxville,  Tenn.,  Seventh  mo.  11th,  1865. 

"Dr.  Charles  Evans: — Esteemed  Friend. 
It  is  a  source  of  pleasure  to  me  to  lift  my  pen  to 
address  thee  a  few  lines  this  evening,  after  a  tire- 
some ride  in  a  crowded  coach,  from  New  Hope. 
I  had  a  pleasant  trip  home  from  that  place,  and 
got  all  my  goods  through  and  distributed  among 
Friends.  I  have  been  prevented  from  sending  a 
report  sooner  on  account  of  a  detention  of  the 
corn  at  Chattanooga.  I  returned  and  found  it  at 
that  place,  shipped  it  to  Greenville,  Tenn.,  where 
Friends  received  it,  I  not  being  there  at  that 
time.  I  did  not  get  any  account  from  Friends 
from  New  Hope,  and  I  proceeded  to  that  place  to 
see  whether  the  corn  had  arrived  and  what  was 
still  their  condition  ;  I  found  them  generally  well, 
and  tolerable  plenty  to  live  upon  at  the  present. 

Wheat  is  an  entire  failure  all  over  the  coun- 
try so  far  as  I  know.  I  have  been  told  by  the 
farmers  that  there  would  not  be  seed  made.  Oats 
was  not  very  good,  owing  to  the  rust.  Corn  looks 
well  in  the  two  lower  meetings,  but  in  New  Hope 
it  is  very  dry,  and  corn  looks  bad. 

I  found  Friends  of  New  Hope  reluctant  to  ask 
for  more  than  they  had  received,  although  they 
informed  me  that  they  would  be  compelled  to 
have,  at  least,  two  hundred  bushels  of  seed  wheat, 
to  ensure  next  year's  crop.  This  would  i)e  a  little 
over  eight  bushels  to  the  family.  They  have 
a  good  wheat  country,  and  if  they  had  seed,  by 
another  year,  if  it  is  a  wheat  year,  would  give 
them  a  start  once  more.  It  will  be  impossible  to 
prooureseed  here,  as  we  were  stripped  of  old  wheat. 

Thy  friend, 

J.  F.  Beals." 


summary  of  events. 

Foreign. — News  from  England  to  7th  mo.  20th.  The 
steamship  Great  Eastern,  vrith  the  Atlantic  cable  on 
board,  arrived  oif  Valentia  on  the  morning  of  the  19th, 
having  towed  from  Falmouth  the  steamer  Caroline,  the 
latter  having  the  shore  end  of  the  cable  on  board,  which 
was  to  be  immediately  laid  in  Valentia  Bay.  The  elec- 
tions in  England  were  still  progressing,  and  absorbed 
the  greatest  attention.  Five  hundred  and  fifty  returns 
had  been  completed  up  to  the  evening  of  the  18th,  of 
whom  323  were  professing  Liberals  and  227  Conserva- 
tives. Gladston  was  defeated  at  Oxford  by  180  m.ajority. 
He  immediately  accepted  a  nomination  for  South  Lanca- 
shire, and  at  once  commenced  the  canvass.  The  re- 
ported marriage  between  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  the 
Princess  Helena,  of  England,  has  been  definitely  ar- 
ranged. The  sales  of  cotton  in  the  Liverpool  market, 
for  three  days,  were  41,000  bales.  The  market  had  been 
buoyant  at  a  slight  advance,  but  subsequently  gave  way 
and  closed  with  a  declining  tendency.  Breadstuffs 
quiet  and  steady.  Consols  89j  a  90^.  U.  S.  5-20,  72 
a  72^-. 

The  Persian  Gulf  telegraph  cable  is  repaired,  and 
telegrauh  communication  is  restored. 

Advices  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  give  the  details 
of  a  fearful  hurricane  at  that  place. 
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The  cholera  in  Egypt  was  decreasing,  but  the  mor- 
tality was  still  great.  At  Cairo  on  the  14th,  there  were 
156  deaths.  The  disease  is  spreading  in  Constantinople, 
and  strict  sanitary  measures  have  been  adopted. 

From  Mexico  it  is  stated  that  President  Juarez  is  at 
Chihuahua,  which  is  strongly  fortified,  with  no  Imperial 
troops  at  present  threatening  it,  and  that  General  Monot 
had  received  authority  from  the  Emperor  to  raise  a 
battalion  of  Texans  for  guerilla  service.  It  is  reported 
that  the  rebel  General  Kirby  Smith,  who  entered  Mexico 
with  a  party  of  men  to  offer  their  services  to  Maximilian, 
were  captured  on  the  4th  ult.,  at  Piedas  Negras,  by  the 
Governor  of  Saltillo,  together  with  four  pieces  of  artil- 
lery, 900  new  rifles,  and  75  wagons  laden  with  ammu- 
nition and  provisions.  The  officers  and  men  were 
paroled. 

According  to  the  last  revised  register,  the  number  of 
electors  in  England  and  Wales  is  1,027,017,  in  Scotland 
101,737,  and  in  Ireland  203,845.  Total  1,332,599. 

United  States. — The  late  Rebellion. — The  Cincinnati 
Gaze^e  furnishes  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  men  con- 
tributed by  each  of  the  14  slave  States  to  the  rebel 
armies  during  the  rebellion — the  aggregate  amounting 
to  1,124,000.  The  number  who  have  been  killed  and 
disabled,  or  who  have  died  of  disease,  is  believed  to  ex- 
ceed 600,000. 

Repentant  Rebels. — About  two  hundred  pardons  were 
granted  by  the  President  last  week.  There  remain  on 
file  over  two  thousand  applications,  and  petitions  are 
still  coming  in  at  the  rate  of  from  one  to  two  hundred 
per  day.  Among  the  applicants  are  Generals  Johnston, 
Taylor  and  others,  some  of  whom  urge  their  claims  in 
person.  It  is  stated  that  an  exception  will  probably  be 
made  in  favour  of  General  Johnston,  and  his  pardon 
granted  at  once,  instead  of  putting  him  on  indefinite 
probation,  as  in  the  cases  of  other  rebel  generals.  There 
is  reason  to  believe  that  Johnston  did  all  in  his  power 
to  terminate  the  rebellion,  long  before  the  final  collapse. 
The  Governor  of  Arkansas  has  written  to  the  President 
requesting  the  revocation  of  a  number  of  pardons  grant- 
ed to  wealthy  rebels  of  that  State,  on  his  recommenda- 
tion. The  governor  states  that  the  penitent  and  loyal 
spirit  professed  by  these  persons,  vanished  as  soon  as 
they  had  received  the  Executive  clemency. 

The  Finances.- — The  power  to  negociate  national  loans 
has  been  exhausted,  but  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
is  of  the  opinion  that  with  the  reduction  of  the  expendi- 
tures of  the  government,  the  Treasury  can  be  kept  in  an 
easy  condiiion.  The  balance  in  the  Sub-Treasury,  New 
York,  on  the  29th  ult.,  was  $60,409,802.  There  is  a 
continued  reduction  of  the  aggregate  atuount  of  certifi- 
cates of  indebtedness,  the  number  redeemed  being  much 
larger  than  those  newly  issued. 

The  Freedmen. — Ten  thousand  freedraen  and  their 
families  are  farming  for  themselves  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Vicksburg,  with  excellent  results  ;  doing  much 
better  than  those  who  work  by  the  month  for  wages. 
The  government  furnishing  them  with  seed  and  other 
articles  on  credit,  to  be  paid  from  the  proceeds  of  the 
crops.  The  freed  people  have  great  difliculties  to  con- 
tend with  almost  throughout  the  entire  South,  their  late 
oppressors  being  very  reluctant  to  recognize  their  full 
rights  as  freemen.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is 
gratifying  to  find  General  Howard's  deputies  active  and 
courageous,  boldly  assuming  the  risk  of  faithfully  pro- 
tecting the  rights  of  this  class  of  persons.  Many  of  the 
slaveholders  having  attempted  to  drive  off  the  aged  and 
decrepit  and  helpless  women  and  children,  as  having 
no  further  claim  upon  them,  an  order  has  been  issued 
forbidding  them  to  deprive  these  poor  creatures  of  their 
humble  homes,  until  provision  has  been  made  lor  them 
by  the  State  or  general  government.  Those,  however, 
who  are  able  to  work  will  not  be  permitted  to  remain 
in  idleness. 

Reconstruction. — The  accounts  from  various  portions 
of  the  South  ciilfer  in  their  tenor,  but  on  the  whole  the 
Bspect  is  encouraging.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
a  proud  rel)elliuu8  people  should  at  once  become  con- 
tented and  perfectly  loyal,  but  they  have  generally  ac- 
quiesced in  the  new  order  of  things,  and  seem  to  have 
no  idea  of  opposing  forcible  re.sidtance  to  any  measures 
of  the  gorernnicnt.  Kentucky. — General  Palmer,  com- 
manding at  Louisville,  has  issued  itn  order  ignoring  the 
relation  of  muster  and  slave  in  rcpect  to  labour  con- 
tracts, by  directing  that  the  hire  shall  be  paid  directly 
to  the  coloured  labourer,  and  never  to  the'  pretended 
ina<itcr,  unless  with  the  con.*ent  of  the  labourer.  Mii- 
tistfppi. — There  Is  still  much  disquietude  and  discontent 
in  the  Yazoo  river  country.  Many  of  the  returned  rebel 
soldiers  have  become  robbers.  There  is  hope  that  State 
action  ra.iy  noutrali/.e  the  emancipation  proclamation, 
and  this  obsurd  hope  makes  many  phiniers  unwilling  to 
pay  wagen  to  blacks,  who  are  very  often  harshly  treated. 
The  result  of  these  inRuem"  «  is  that  the  cotton  crop 


will  be  very  light  in  this  region.  Florida. — Reconstruc- 
tion and  industrial  affairs  progress  very  slowly  in  this 
State.  The  arrangements  for  travel  communication 
with  the  interior  are  very  imperfect,  as  are  also  the 
postal  and  telegraph  facilities.  Georgia. — The  Atlanta 
Intelligencer  states  that  business  is  very  lively,  and  that 
large  numbers  of  houses  are  being  erected  in  that  city. 
Alabama. — A  letter  from  Huntsville  to  the  New  York 
Herald,  states  that  among  the  influential  rebels,  hatred 
of  the  national  government  is  still  as  intense  as  ever, 
and  they  are  determined  to  control  their  State  in  the 
old  secession  and  rebel  interest.  A  new  national  bank 
with  a  specie  capital  of  $200,000,  was  about  to  be  estab- 
lished at  Huntsville,  Louisiana. — The  New  Orleans 
Delta  regrets  that  the  direct  tax  commissioners  have  re- 
ceived instructions  to  enforce  the  collections  at  the 
present  time  in  Louisiana.  It  says  the  agricultural  com- 
munity are  utterly  unable  to  pay  taxes.  The  sugar  cane 
looks  well,  but  a  very  small  cro^Jias  been  planted.  The 
whole  produce  is  estimated  at  only  10,000  to  11,000 
hogsheads.  Before  the  war,  the  annual  crop  sometimes 
exceeded  400,000  hogsheads.  North  Carolina.  —  The 
Raleigh  Progress  says,  that  the  native  element,  includ- 
ing the  aristocracy,  is  daily  growing  more  defiant,  and 
threaten  vengeance  on  the  Union  men  as  soon  as  the 
Federal  troops  are  withdrawn.  The  Standard  says  that 
rebel  papers  are  springing  up  in  all  parts  of  the  State, 
which  openly  denounce  the  government  and  promulgate 
treason.  South  Carolina. — 'The  Charleston  Courier  says 
the  streets  once  more  wear  a  smiling  aspect.  The  side- 
walks are  crowded  with  passers-by  intent  on  business, 
and  the  city  was  beginning  to  rise  from  the  ashes  of  the 
late  struggle.  A  movement  is  on  foot  by  coloured  men 
to  purchase  the  Charleston  Mercury,  and  publish  it  as 
an  anti-slavery  journal.  Some  progress  has  been  made, 
and  money  is  being  subscribed  with  a  good  prospect  of 
success.  Virginia. — An  election  for  mayor  and  other 
city  officers  was  held  in  Richmond  on  the  25th  ult.  This 
is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  quiet  and  orderly 
elections  eVer  held  in  Richmond.  A  few  days  after- 
wards the  officials  elected  met  for  the  purpose  of  organ- 
izing, when  a  military  officer  entered  and  read  an  order 
from  General  Turner,  declaring  the  election  null  and 
void,  and  informing  the  parties  that,  with  one  exception, 
they  would  not  be  allowed  to  perform  the  duties  of  the 
offices  to  which  they  were  elected.  The  cause  assigned 
is  illegal  voting,  men  from  the  Union  army  not  being 
allowed  to  vote,  while  all  from  the  rebel  army  were  al- 
lowed to  vote,  and  that  nearly  all  the  men  elected  to 
office  were  from  the  rebel  army. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  446,  including  76 
of  cholera  infantum.  There  were  146  deaths  of  children 
under  one  year. 

New  York. — Mortality  last  week,  595. 

Mdwaiikie,  Wis. — The  census  of  this  city,  just  com- 
pleted, gives  a  population  of  55,640.  In  1860  it  was 
45,286. 

Treaty  with  Hayti. — The  treaty  of  amity,  commerce 
and  navigation,  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Republic  of  Hayti,  has  been  officially  proclaimed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  The  treaty  contains 
important  provisions  of  the  most  liberal  and  friendly 
character.  Criminals  guilty  of  certain  specified  off'ences 
are  to  be  reciprocally  given  up. 

The  Pirate  Shenandoah,  is  the  only  rebel  cruiser  now 
afloat.  *Shc  has  proceeded  to.  the  Arctic  sea,  and  when 
last  heard  from  was  engaged  in  the  capture  and  l||Urn- 
ing  of  whaling  vessels.  The  crews  of  eight  ships  so 
destroyed  had  arrived  at  Sun  Francisco. 

T/ic  Chicago  Tribune  returns  a  circul  ition  amounting 
to  $353,000,  and  receipts  for  ailvcrtizing  during  the 
year,  $190,844,  total  receipts,  $543,844.  Its  business 
exceeds  that  of  all  other  Ohicago  papers  combined. 

Cleveland,  Ohio. — A  census  has  just  been  taken  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Cleveland,  from  which  it  appears  that 
the  population  is  now  59,556,  an  increase  of  17,606  in 
five  years. 

The  Markets,  ^-c. — The  following  were  the  quotations 
on  the  3 1st  ult. — New  Vork. — American  gold,  144.  U. 
S.  six  per  cents.  1881,  107  ;  ditto,  5-20,  106.  Superfine 
flour,  $6  a  $6.50.  Shipping  Ohio, $8.20  a  $8.40.  Balti- 
more flour,  $7.75  a  $9.  Wheat,  prices  unsettled  and 
lending  downward, — sales  of  No.  I  red  western  at  $2, 
and  nniber  .Milwaukie  at  $1.58.  Western  oats,  64  a  65; 
(lanadian,  b2  a  53^  cts.  Western  mixed  corn,  89  a  91 
cts.  Philadelphia. — Middlings  cotton,  48  cts.  Superfine 
flour,  $6.75  a  $7.25.  Prime  red  wheat,  $2.20  a  $2.25  ; 
white,  $2.30  a  $2.40,  but  few  sales,  buyers  holding  off" 
for  lower  prices.  Rye,  $1.05  a  $1.10  Yellow  corn, 
$1.05.  New  oats,  56;  old,  70  cts.  The  offerings  of 
beef  cattle  reached  only  about  1300  head, — prices  ranged 
from  11  to  12  cts.  for  common,  13  a  MJ  for  fair  to  good, 
and  15  a  16^  for  prime  and  extra.  Two  thousand  hogs 
sold  at  $15  a  $16.75  the  100  lbs.  nell.    Of  sheep  8000 


sold  a  6  a  6|  cts.  per  lb.  gross.  Lambs  brought  ft 
$4  to  $4.50  each. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  Thomas  Kite,  0.,  per  C.  W.,  $2,1 
38  ;  from  Mary  Thistlethwaite,  N.  Y.,  $2,  to  No.  17,  ■ 
39. 

Received  from  Mary  Thistlethwaite,  N.  Y.,  $8,  for 
relief  of  the  Freedmen. 

Errata. — In  the  article  on  "  Hallett's  Wheat"  in  ' 
last  week's  issue,  on  page  382,  for  "  1860,  west  seaso 
read  "  1860,  i<.'e<  season." 


WANTED. 

Thg  Trustees  of  Friends'  School  at  Crosswicks,  an 
want  of  a  competent  Friend  as  Teacher,  to  open 
school  early  in  Ninth  month. 

Application  may  be  made  to  Joel  H.  Middleton,  Crc 
wicks,  Burlington  Co.;  or  to  to  Samuel  AUinson,  Ya 
ville,  Mercer  county.  New  Jersey. 

CONTRIBUTIONS  FOR  THE  SHELTER  FORI 
COLOURED  ORPHANS. 

Arrangement  has  been  made  by  which  any  article 
at  Parker's  Grocery  Store,  corner  Eleventh  and  Mar 
streets,  (one  of  the  city  offices  of  Martin's  West  Phila 
Express)  will  be  conveyed  to  the  Shelter.. 

Fruit  and  vegetables  will  be  particularly  acceptat 
and  will  be  gratefully  received  as  contributions. 

Whatever  is  sent  should  be  plainly  marked  "  Shel 
for  Coloured  Orphans,  West  Philadelphia." 

Bags  or  baskets  will  be  returned  to  Parker's  Grow 
Store. 

Perishable  fruits  should  he  left  either  on  Fourth-dayi 
early  Fifth-day  morning. 

FRIENDS'  SELECT  SCHOOLS. 

These  Seminaries  will,  it  is  expected,  be  reopejd 
after  the  summer  vacation,  on  the  first  Second-day 
the  Ninth  month  next,  the  Boys'  school  being  situal 
on  Cherry  street,  west  of  Eighth,  and  the  Girls'  sohi 
on  Seventh  street,  between  Cherry  and  Race  streets. 

The  course  of  Instruction  now  adopted  in  the  Bo 
school,  embraces,  besides  the  ordinary  branches,  a  sel 
tion  of  more  advanced  mathematical,  scientific,  a 
classical  studies.  During  the  winter  months,  lectni 
on  scientific  subjects  are  delivered,  illustrated  by  app 
priate  apparatus  and  experiments. 

The  course  of  study  at  the  Girls'  school  embraces, 
addition  to  the  elementary  branches.  Algebra,  Geon 
try.  History,  Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  Astronon 
Physiology,  Natural  History,  Botany,  Physical  Geog) 
phy.  Mental  Philosophy,  Etymology,  Rhetoric  and  Co 
position.  Instruction  is  also  given  in  Trigonotnet 
Mensuration,  and  the  French  and  Latin  languages. 

As  the  proper  classification  of  the  scholars  early 
the  session  is  important,  it  is  desirable  that  those  w 
intend  to  enter  pupils  for  the  coming  term  should  do 
as  early  in  the  season  as  possible.  Application  may 
made  at  the  school-roonis  on  and  after  the  opening! 
the  schools.  i 

These  schools  are  deserving  of  the  patronage 
support  of  our  members,  oft'ering  as  they  do  great  ai 
vantages  for  the  liberal  and  guarded  education  of  thi| 
children,  and  the  charges  being  quite  moderate.  ^ 

The  attention  of  Friends  is  also  invited  to  the  Pripaa; 
Schools  in  the  Northern  and  Western  Districts,  whi 
provision  is  made  for  the  careful  elementary  instrncii 
of  children  too  young  to  enter  the  principal  schools. 

Philada.,  Seventh  month,  1865. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

NBAR  PUANKFORD,  (TWKNT Y.-TH1RD  WARD,  PHILADKLPHi 

Physician  andSuperintendent, — Joshua H.  WoBTHI^ 
TON,  M.  D. 

Application  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  may 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  to  Charles  Ellis,  Cli 
of  the  Board  of  Managers,  No.  637  Market  Street,  Phi 
delphia,  or  to  any  other  Member  of  the  Board. 


Died,  on  Fourth-day,  the  ITth  of  Fifth  month  In 
H.  Reoina  Shobeb,  in  the  79th  year  of  her  age,  a  helov 
member  and  minister  of  the  Western  District  Month 
Meeting  of  this  city. 

 ,  on  Second-day,  the  r2th  of  Sixth  month,  18( 

at  his  residence  in  East  Whiteland,  Chester  Co.,  Pi 
George  Malin,  in  the  88th  year  of  his  age,  a  memb 
and  elder  of  Goshen  Monthly  Meeting. 

WM.  H.  PILE,  PRINTER, 
No.  214  Pear  street,  between  Dock  and  Third. 
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For  "The  Friend." 

Gilbert  latey. 

(Continued  from  page  386.) 

In  the  following  year  (1666)  the  great  fire  de- 
solated London.  It  spread  over  336  acres  of 
ground,  destroying  18,200  houses  and  many  pub- 
lie  buildings.  The  Lord,  by  the  visitation  of 
pestilence,  had  previously  thinned  the  people  and 
made  grass  grow  in  the  streets  of  the  city,  of  both 
which  his  servants  had  forewarned  the  inhabitants 
ind  called  them  to  repentance.  In  these  terrible 
calamities,  G.  L.  recognized  divine  judgments. 
3ent  as  a  punishment  for  the  open  wickedness  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  the  dark  persecuting  spirit 
(vhich  prevailed  among  them,  and  he  was  very 
lesirous  they  might  be  duly  regarded,  and  the 
people  turned  by  them  to  fear  the  Lord  and  learn 
righteousness. 

This  faithful  servant  of  Christ  and  sincere  lover 
jf  the  brethren,  was  not  called  upon  to  travel 
much  as  a  minister  of  the  gospel.  His  religious 
services  appear  to  have  been  principally  confined 
to  the  eighbourhood  of  London.  In  the  year 
1670,  and  again  in  1679,  he  visited  his  native 
BOuntry  in  the  west  of  England.  When  on  the 
5rst  of  these  visits  he  found  Friends  in  several 
places  under  great  sufferings.  At  Kingsbridge, 
two  young  women  of  some  rank  in  the  world,  who 
bad  but  recently  joined  Friends,  were  lying  in 
prison,  to  which  they  had  been  committed  for  not 
joming  to  the  parish  place  of  worship.  G.  L., 
bearing  of  this,  resolved  to  use  his  utmost  exer- 
tions for  their  liberation,  and  making  use  of  the 
interest  he  possessed  with  a  certain  knight,  a  man 
of  much  influence  in  the  county  of  Devon,  suc- 
ceeded in  having  them  discharged  at  the  next 
county  sessions. 

It  would  appear  that  this  good  man,  while  ad- 
'  hering  strictly  to  his  own  religious  principles,  was 
.  yet  clothed  with  christian  charity,  and  had  an  in- 
jnocent  boldness  and  courage  qualifying  him  to 
aningle  usefully  with  persons. whose  positions  in 
society,  and  whose  religious  professions,  were 
widely  difi'erent  from  tHiose  of  the  simple  Friend. 
Among  the  individuals  to  whom  he  had  at  all 
times  easy  access,  and  by  whom  he  was  esteemed 
as  a  personal  friend,  was  the  Bishop  of  Exeter. 
ThQ  following  incident  is  related  in  the  narrative : 
"  In  the  year  1679,  he  took  another  journey  to 
visit  his  native  place,  in  the  county  of  Cornwall ; 
passing  through  Reading,  and  visiting  some 
Friends  there,  he  proceeded  on  to  the  north  part 
of  the  county,  to  wait  on  a  family  which  in  those 
days  bore  great  sway  in  the  county  of  Berks,  and 


had  been  kind  to  Friends.  After  having  received 
a  friendly  and  kind  entertainment  from  them,  he 
went  to  Bath,  and  Bristol,  visiting  Friends  as  he 
had  an  opportunity  ;  and  through  part  of  Somerset- 
shire, and  the  north  part  of  Devonshire,  till  he 
came  to  Falmouth,  in  Cornwall.  Doctor  Lamp- 
lugh,  the  then  bishop  of  Exeter,  had  done  him 
several  favors  in  respect  to  Friends  under  suffer- 
ings in  his  diocese;  which  made  Grilbert  the  more 
solicitous  to  inquire,  as  he  passed  through  the 
same,  how  things  generally  were  with  Friends  up 
and  down  that  diocese,  as  also  in  the  courts  then 
kept  by  and  under  the  said  bishop;  and  finding 
his  moderation  and  kindness  to  have  been  ex- 
tended in  a  general  manner  to  Friends,  Gilbert, 
according  to  his  wonted  custom,  on  his  return 
waited  on  the  bishop  at  his  palace  in  Exeter,  to 
acknowledge  the  favours  he  had  so  largely  ex- 
tended to  Friends.  Ttie  bishop  received  him 
with  a  great  deal  of  kindness,  taking  him  in  his 
arms,  and  expressing  his  benediction ;  after  which 
he  led  him  into  a  private  room  and  said,  "  All 
must  not  know  how  well  you  and  I  love  one  an- 
other." In  the  course  of  the  free  and  affectionate 
conversation  which  followed,  the  bishop  observed, 
"  I  am  sure  you  will  not  flatter  any  body,  and 
therefore  tell  me  what  name  I  have  where  you 
have  been."  To  which  G.  L.  replied,  that  he 
had  no  tidings  to  give  but  what  was  well."  After 
again  acknowledging  the  kindness  and  favours  of 
the  bishop,  they  took  leave  of  each  other.  The 
liberality  and  christian  temper  of  the  bishop  of 
Exeter  is  shown  by  the  following  extracts  from  a 
letter  addressed  by  him  to  Gilbert  Latey,  in  1683. 
"  I  had  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  your  civil 
letter  before  now,  but  that  I  staid  till  our  assizes 
were  over,  that  I  might  see  what  proceedings 
were  made  against  any  of  your  persuasion;  and  I 
can  hear  of  none.  I  find  no  process  of  late  against 
any  of  them  in  any  of  my  courts,  for  I  have  ex- 
amined my  officers  about  it."  "  I  never  was,  nor 
will  be  for  persecution,  but  shall  endeavour  that 
by  any  amicable  way,  such  as  have  erred  may  be 
brought  into  the  way  of  truth,  and  that  we  may 
all  enjoy  one  another  in  heaven." 

Being  himself  concerned  to  bear  the  cross  of 
Christ,  he  felt  a  godly  concern  that  all  who  pro- 
fessed the  blessed  truth  might  walk  consistently 
therewith,  and  especially  that  persons  who  follow- 
ed the  same  calling  with  himself,  might  have  a 
tender  regard  to  the  pointings  and  limitations  of 
the  spirit  of  truth  in  respect  to  the  manner  of 
conducting  their  business.  He  believed  it  re- 
quired of  him  to  address  a  letter  or  epistle  to  this 
class,  which  was  printed  after  it  had  received  the 
appi'obation  of  some  other  Friends.  The  spirit  in 
which  he  addressed  the  objects  of  his  concern,  is 
shown  in  the  first  paragraph  as  follows :  "Dear 
Friends,  to  whom  the  truth  of  God  hath  appeared, 
and  hath  been  made  known  in  the  light  of  his 
beloved  Son,  whom  he  hath  sent  into  the  world 
to  discern  the  ways  of  sin,  in  the  hearts  and  con- 
sciences of  the  children  of  men ;  that  so  all  may 
depart  from  them,  as  they  are  made  known  to 
them  by  the  light  that  shines  in  their  hearts,' 
which  is  the  standard  to  try  all  by,  and  the  bal- 
ance to  weigh  all  in  of  what  sort  soever,  whether 


it  be  of  God  or  no.    And  this  is  the  rule  for  us 
to  walk  by,  even  the  law  of  light,  which  gives 
life  and  siilvation  to  all  that  believe,  and  therein 
abide.    This  it  was  which  first  gathered  us  to- 
gether, and  raised  desires  in  us  after  the  Lord's 
way,  with  which  our  souls  are  refreshed  and  our 
spirits  comforted  and  consoled  in  the  enjoyment 
of  it,  more  than  with  our  appointed  food.  When 
we  have  met  together  to  wait  upon  him  in  his 
heavenly  way^  he  hath  filled  our  hearts  with  his 
dew,  and  refreshed  us  as  with  the  early  and  latter 
rain  ;  and  here  we  came  to  feel  the  Lord's  power 
revealed,  who  works  all  our  works  in  us  and  for 
us,  by  the  operation  of  his  own  eternal  spirit,  by 
which  he  is  cleansing  his  sanctuary,  and  making 
vessels  fit  for  the  Master's  use,  for  life  to  reign 
in  ;  that  the  love  of  God  may  overflow  in  all,  in- 
viting the  nations  to  come  and  walk  in  the  light 
of  the  Lamb,  and  be  saved.    This  is  that  which 
we  have  breathed  unto  the  Lord  for,  as  for  our- 
selves, that  so  all  may  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  truth,  and  be  saved.  Wherefore  dear  Friends, 
mind  God's  leading  in  all  things  whereunto  you 
are  called,  and  therein  abide  with  the  Lord,  keep- 
ing a  conscience  void  of  offence  towards  God  and 
man ;  that  so  the  truth  may  be  adorned  in  us  all, 
by  a  holy  life  and  godly  conversation,  as  becomes 
the  Gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  that  so  God, 
over  all,  may  have  the  glory  and  honour,  to  whom 
it  belongs  for  evermore." 

In  the  fulfilment  of  his  duty  towards  the  So- 
ciety of  which  he  was  a  member,  and  for  the  relief 
of  his  friends,  Gilbert  Latey  on  several  occasions 
obtained  interviews  with  the  king,  Charles  II. 
In  the  year  1683,  Friends  at  Norwich  were  under 
severe  sufferings  on  account  of  their  faithfulness 
to  religious  duty  in  the  attendance  of  their  meet- 
ings for  divine  worship.  Sixty-three  persons, 
both  men  and  women,  were  in  close  imprisonment; 
ten  of  them  in  a  low  dungeon  far  under  ground, 
and  others  in  the  hole  among  felons.  The  pro- 
ceedings in  this  case  were  believed  to  be  illegal,^ 
and  a  statement  of  the  circumstances  having  been 
prepared,  George  Whitehead  and  Gilbert  Latey 
were  appointed  to  deliver  it  to  the  king,  on  whom 
they  had  waited  before  on  similar  occasions.  The 
king  was  then  at  Hampton  Court,  where  his 
council  was  about  to  meet,  and  thither  the  two 
Friends  repaired.  They  met  the  king  surrounded 
by  his  nobles,  as  they  were  proceeding  through 
the  park,  and  found  an  opportunity  to  lay  the 
case  before  him,  and  received  his  promise  that  it 
should  be  investigated.  Charles  treated  them 
kindly  and  courteously,  and  entered  into  conver- 
sation with  them.  A  part  of  what  passed  is  re- 
lated in  the  following  extract :  "  He  asked  the 
Friends  several  questions,  as  why  they  could  not 
as  well  say,  ai/e  and  no,  as  yea  and  nai/?  To 
which  they  answered,  that  it  was  equal  to  our 
Friends,  either  to  say  aye  or  no,  or  yea  or  nay, 
that  which  was  most  proper  they  could  make  use 
of.  *'  But,"  said  the  king,  "  you  will  say  Thee  and 
Thou ;  what  is  your  reason  for  that  ?"  To  which 
Gilbert  Latey  made  answer,  "  The  same  reason 
as  the  apostle  Paul,  upon  speaking  to  king  Agrip- 
pa,  he  says,  I  think  myself  happy,  king  Agrippa, 
that  I  shall  answer  for  myself  before  thee,  especi- 
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THE  FRIEND. 


ally  because  I  know  thou  art  expert  in  all  cus- 
toms, &c.  Also,  king  xVgrippa,  believest  thou  the 
prophets?  And,  would  to  God  not  only  thou,  but 
also  all  that  hear  me  this  day,  were  both  almost 
and  altogether  such  as  I  am,  except  these  bonds  ?" 
Upon  this  the  king  made  a  little  pause,  and 
seemed  to  question  whether  these  passages  were 
truly  translated,  yet  said,  the  translators  might 
have  translated  you  as  well  as  thou,  from  the 
Greek  ;  upon  which  George  answered,  "  Then  the 
translators  were  as  simple  as  we  Quakers :"  The 
king  replied,  "  But  you  will  not  pull  off  your  hats, 
and  what  have  you  to  say  for  that?  To  which 
Gilbert  answered,  '  If  to  any  mortal,  then  to  the 
king  in  the  first  place  but  it  is  a  matter  of  con- 
science, and  "we  only  do  it  when  we  approach 
the  Lord  iu  prayer." 

After  some  further  conversation  in  which  part 
of  the  nobles  took  a  share,  the  Friends  withdrew, 
but  not  until  George  Whitehead  again  entreated 
the  king  to  remember  the  poor  sufferers  at  Nor- 
wich, which  he  promised  to  do.  This  application 
to  the  king  had  its  desired  effect.  At  the  next 
assizes,  which  came  on  soon  after,  the  prisoners 
were  all  set  at  liberty,  and  no  fees  were  demanded 
of  them. 

{To  be  continued.) 


Cork  and  Its  Uses. 

BY  JOHN  R.  JACKSON. 

Amongst  the  many  materials  or  productions  in 
use  in  every-day  life,  cork  may  certainly  take  a 
position  in  the  foremost  rank.  We  all  know  some- 
thing of  cork;  from  our  earliest  childhood  we  have 
been  familiar  with  it.  It  is  a  substance  that  has 
retained  all  its  ancient  uses,  as  well  as  its  import- 
ence  and  value,  from  its  earliest  history  down  to 
our  own  day.  Unlike  most  other  things,  it  has 
not,  even  in  this  age  of  application  and  invention, 
found  a  rival.  True  it  is  we  have  corky"  sub- 
stances in  abundance,  produced  in  almost  every 
country;  but  neither  the  productions  of  nature 
nor  the  productions  of  mechanical  skill  have  pro- 
duced an  efficient  substitute  for  cork,  one  that 
could  take  the  place  of  this  valuable  bark,  or  even 
go  side  by  side  with  it. 

Considering  the  great  quantity  of  cork  that  is 
consumed  even  in  this  country  alone,  as  well  as 
the  great  amount  that  is  wasted,  the  quantity  of 
bark  annually  stripped  in  the  cork-forests  is  an 
operation  of  no  little  importance.  The  slight 
value  many  individuals  place  upon  cork,  on  the 
whole,  does  not  lead  us  in  the  least  degree  to  esti- 
mate its  real  importance,  which,  in  a  commercial 
point  of  view,  is  of  no  trifling  nature. 

There  must  needs  be  a  large  quantity  imported ; 
for  amongst  wine  merchants,  bottled-becr  mer- 
chants, or  soda-water  makers,  a  cork  is  never  used 
a  second  time;  but  then  what  an  immense  bulk 
would  go  to  make  up  a  ton  of  cork,  and  yet  it  is 
by  weight  that  the  imports  are  estimated.  There 
is  an  immense  consumption,  and  the  doniaud  of 
late  years  has  almost  exceeded  the  supply.  The 
annual  quantity  imported  into  this  country  aver- 
ages about  5000  tons. 

Of  the  early  history  of  cork,  it  is  very  clear  that 
it  was  well  known  and  in  use  amongst  the  Greeks 
and  Koiiiaiis.  Theoplirastus  distinctly  alludes  to 
the  fact,  now  so  well  known,  that  the  continual 
barking  of  the  trees  tends  to  improve  the  quality 
of  the  cork.  With  the  Greeks  it  was  called 
"  PhcDOS,"  while  the  Romans  knew  it  by  its  pre- 
sent specific  name  of  "  Subcr."  Though  cork 
was  probably  used  in  very  remote  times  for  similar 
purposes  to  those  of  the  present  day — that  of  stop- 
pers for  bottles  amongst  the  rest — this,  however, 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  its  common  or  general 
use,  inasmuch  as  we  find  that  vessels  of  that 


period  were  frequently  closed  by  earth,  clay,  and 
other  similar  substances.  Stoppers  of  cork,  or 
"  corks,"  as  we  now  call  them,  appear  not  to  have 
been  generally  introduced  till  some,  time  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  from  that 
period,  however,  its  use  has  been  getting  more 
and  more  universal  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Before  the  introduction  of  the  cork,  or  its  gen- 
eral adoption  for  bottle  stoppers,  various  articles 
were  resorted  to  for  this  purpose.  We  are  told 
that  apothecaries  secured  the  contents  of  their 
vials  with  stoppers  made  of  wax,  which  must  have 
been  a  somewhat  tedious  process.  But  even  in 
our  own  day,  a  similar  custom  prevails  in  many 
parts  of  Europe ;  for  with  many  of  the  Italians 
and  Neapolitans,  for  instance,  the  practice  of 
securing  their  wines,  by  pouring  oil  into  the 
mouth  of  the  bottle  before  tying  it  down  with 
skin,  is  still  very  prevalent. 

Before  entering  into  the  uses  of  cork,  however, 
let  us  pay  a  short  visit  to  the  forests  from  whence 
it  is  obtained,  and  trace  its  progress  from  its 
natural  position  to  that  of  its  ultimate  application. 

Cork,  as  we  all  know,  is  the  bark  of  a  tree, 
though  commercially  miscalled  "  cork-wook."  It 
is  produced  by  two  species  of  oak,  Quercus  suher, 
L.,  and  Quercus  occidentalis,  hence  culled  the 
"  cork-oaks."  These  trees  grow  abundantly  in 
large  forests  in  Spain,  Italy,  the  South  of  France, 
and  Northern  Africa,  tt^e  latter  species  being 
found  alone  on  the  Atlantic  side.  This  species  is 
also  peculiar,  from  the  fact  that  it  ripens  its  acorns 
in  the  second  year. 

In  general  appearance  the  cork-oaks  differ  little 
from  the  common  oak,  except,  perhaps,  that  they 
do  not  attain  to  so  large  a  size.  There  is  also  a 
slight  difference  in  the  form  of  their  leaves — 
those  of  Quercus  suher ^  L.,  being  more  lanceolate, 
and  the  margins  not  so  deeply  sinuate  ;  the  acorns 
are  also  somewhat  longer  and  more  tapering  in 
form  than  those  of  the  common  oak. 

The  cork-oak  does  not  require  a  rich  soil ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  it  seems  to  thrive  best  in  poor 
and  uncultivated  ground.  To  collect  the  cork, 
incisions  are  made  longitudinally  and  transversely 
in  the  bark  of  the  living  tree,  the  instrument  used 
being  a  kind  of  axe,  the  handle  of  which  termi- 
nates in  a  wedge-shaped  form.  After  the  bark  is 
cut  through,  it  is  beaten  to  loosen  it  from  the 
liber  or  inner  bark,  the  wedge-shaped  axe-handle 
being  inserted  to  lift  the  bark  from  the  trunk 
The  cork  thus  removed  usually  varies  from  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  to  three  inches  in  thickness. 
The  next  operation  is  to  divide  it  into  pieces  of  a 
uniform  or  convenient  size,  and  to  flatten  it,  each 
piece  having,  of  course,  a  similar  curve,  corres- 
ponding with  the  trunk  of  the  tree  from  whence 
it  was  taken.  For  this  purpose,  the  pieces  are 
placed  in  pits  and  covered  with  water,  and  then 
pressed  flat  with  heavy  stones.  The  well-known 
oharred  surface  upon  these  cork  slabs  is  caused 
by  the  application  of  heat  at  an  open  fire,  after 
the  steeping,  for  the  purpose  of  contracting  the 
pores.  The  pieces  are  afterwards  bound  up  in 
bales,  in  whicii  form  they  appear  in  the  market. 
In  removing  the  cork  from  its  paternal  trunk, 
care  has  to  be  taken  not  to  injure  the  inner  bark 
next  the  wood,  else  it  would  affect  the  second 
crop  of  bark,  and  perhaps  injure  the  tree.  This 
operation  of  stripping  the  bark,  if  dexterously 
and  carefully  performed,  has,  as  we  have  already 
said,  no  detrimental  effect,  either  upon  tlie  growtli 
of  the  tree  or  the  rapid  formation  of  the  new 
bark  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  tree  is  said  to 
grow  more  hardy  and  vigorous.  The  first  crop 
of  bark  is  usually  taken  when  the  tree  is  about 
twenty-five  or  thirty  years  old,  but  the  crop  is  of 
less  value  than  that  of  any  succeeding  gathering, 


as  it  is  harder,  very  uneven,  and  more  full  ' 
holes.    The  second  gathering,  however,  which  s 
in  about  eight  or  ten  years  after  the  first,  is  si 
of  an  inferior  quality.    The  third  crop,  collect 
in  about  eight  years  after  the  second,  is  usua 
the  first  marketable  cork— that  is,  the  first  cr 
that  is  fit  for  cutting  into  bottle-corks.  Wh 
the  trees  have  attained  to  this  age,  so  that  thr 
crops  have  been  taken  off,  they  usually  yield  . 
supply  of  good  cork  about  every  seven  or  eig 
years  ;  and  its  quality  improves,  as  well  as  t 
quantity  enlarging,  at  each  successive  gatherin 
The  season  chosen  for  the  cork  harvest  is  usual 
the  months  of  July  or  August.  i 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  foregoing  that  the  quali<  i 
and  consequently  the  commercial  value  of  cork 
materially  affected  by  soil,  length  of  time  allow 
in  growing,  and  also  of  care  in  collecting.  The| 
is  as  much  difference  existing  in  the  quality  | 
cork  as  in  most  other  articles  of  daily  use.  TlL 
finest  kind  should  be  compact  and  firm,  but  P 
the  same  time  not  hard,  of  an  even  texture  \ 
grain,  and  of  a  slightly  pinkish  tint.    This  kicB 
of  cork  is  generally  selected  by  wine  merchan|P 
for  bottling-corks;  while  the  coarser  kind,  whici 
is  always  more  porous,  full  of  small  holes,  ani 
perhaps  punctured  by  insects,  serves  for  buucj 
for  casks  and  for  the  various  other  applicatioi| 
to  which  cork  is  put  in  a  cheap  form.  Whe) 
cork  is  required  to  be  thick,  it  is  usually  foun 
coarse,  as  it  must  be  allowed  a  longer  period  d 
growth  to  promote  its  thickness.    The  charrinj 
or  singeing  process  to  which  this  kind  of  bark  ij 
frequently  subjected,  for  the  purpose  of  filling  ul 
the  pores  and  making  it  impervious  to  fluids,  ha' 
also  a  detrimental  effect,  as  it  secretes  an  empyl 
reumatic  oil,  which  is  giv-en  off  and  frequentl;! 
taken  up  by  the  liquids  it  confines ;  but  there  il 
no  doubt  that  care  is  taken  in  the  selection  of  thesJ 
corks,  and  methods  adopted  for  the  prevention  oj 
this  chemical  contamination,  as  much  as  possiblei 
This  operation  of  charring,  to  which  all  corkwa  ', 
formerly  subjected  for  the  purposes  we  have  jus  I 
mentioned,  has  been  partially  succeeded  of  late! 
by  that  of  boiling  the  coi'kand  afterwards  scrapiuci 
the  surface.    This  is  said  to  improve  rather  tharj 
to  deteriorate  the  cork,  in  being  more  effectual  inj 
filling  up  the  pores. 

The  uses  of  cork  are  so  numerous,  and  its  ap 
plications  so  continually  increasing  that  the  suppl} 
of  late,  as  we  have  said  before,  has  not  been  suffi-, 
cient  to  meet  the  demand.    It  is  not  our  inteu-! 
tion  to  enumerate  all  the  uses  to  which  this  most 
useful  article  is  put — indeed,  it  would  be  unne-1 
cessary  to  do  so,  so  well  known  as  they  are  to  all  ;] 
but  there  are  a  few  modern  uses  or  applications 
to  which  cork  has  been  found  suited  in  recent 
inventions,  and  which  are,  perhaps,  among  the 
"things  not  generally  known;"  but  these  uses 
chiefly  consume  waste  or  refuic  cork,  such  cut- 
tings as  were  formerly  considered  of  no  value. 

The  new  elastic  floor-cloth,  now  so  well  known 
as  "  Kamptulicon,"  is  a  combination  of  caoutchouc 
and  cork ;  and  this  is  but  one  instance,  showing 
that  cork,  treated  with  other  substances,  can  be 
made  into  a  really  useful  article.  Cork-dust  has 
been  used  successfully  with  india-rubber  in  the 
process  of  vulcanizing,  and  to  so  fine  a  powder  is 
it  reduced  for  this  purpose,  that  india-rubber  so 
treated  is  capable  of  being  moulded  into  the 
most  delicate  forms.  Another  recent  application 
of  cork  is  for  stuffing  beds,  and  we  believe  this  is 
now  done  to  a  large  extent. 

A  large  cork  company,  lately  established  ia 
London,  and  owning  large  forests  in  Portugal, 
have  recently  imported  the  virgin  cork  into  this 
country,  with  the  impression  of  it  becoming  use- 
ful for  rustic  gardea-work.    It  is  brought  in  very 
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large  pieces,  and,  from  its  rugged,  uneven  surface, 
which  is  frequently  covered  with  lichens,  to- 
gether with  its  portability  and  its  porous  nature, 
which  makes  it  capable  of  retaining  moisture, 
will  no  doubt  cause  it  to  be  used  for  such  pur- 
poses. 

Though  the  bark  of  the  cork  tree  contains  a 
considerable  amount  of  tannin,  it  is  not  in  general 
favor  among  tanners,  on  account  of  its  not  im- 
parting the  required  "  bloom  and  for  this  rea- 
son it  is  seldom  used  alone,  but  is  mixed  with 
English  oak  bark.  The  inner  bark  is  that  which 
is  used  for  tanning  purposes,  the  outer  bark  being 
quite  devoid  of  any  of  the  required  properties. 
The  removal  of  the  inner  bark  causes  the  death 
of  the  tree;  and  it  is  chiefly  from  Sardinia  and 
some  parts  of  Spain,  where  the  trees  are  very 
abundant,  that  it  is  imported  for  this  purpose. 
The  quantity  of  tannin,  as  well  as  the  color  of  the 
bark,  varies  much,  according  to  the  district  from 
whence  it  is  obtained.  The  Sardinian  bark  is 
thicker  and  of  a  deeper  red  color  than  any  other. 

To  return  to  cork  itself  and  its  more  common 
applications,  we  find  that  there  are  two  sorts  or 
qualities  known  in  commerce,  called  respectively 
white  and  black  cork.  The  white,  which  is  chiefly 
produced  in  the  south  of  France,  is  the  best,  as 
it  is  smoother,  of  a  more  even  and  finer  grain, 
and  freer  from  holes  and  knots. 

The  operation  of  cork-cutting  is  one  requiring 
great  dexterity  and  neatness,  and  is  carried  on  to 
a  great  extent  both  in  France  and  England, 
though,  as  might  be  supposed,  the  French  surpass 
the  English  in  this  art.  Machinery  has  been 
tried  for  the  purpose  of  cork-cutting,  but  all  is 
now  cut  by  hand.  Copsidering  the  difficulty, 
with  which  we  are  all  acquainted,  of  cutting  a 
clean  surface  to  cork,  it  is  surprising  to  see  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  workman  turns  out  a 
perfect  cork  stopper  from  the  square  piece  fur- 
nished to  him.  The  knife  used  for  this  purpose 
has  necessarily  to  be  very  sharp,  as  well  as  being 
very  thin  :  the  blade  is  broad,  and  when  the  edge 
has  become  dull,  it  is  quickly  sharpened  on  a 
very  fined  grained  stone.  The  bench  or  tube  at 
which  the  workmen  sits  has  a  ledge  round  it  to 
prevent  the  corks  falling  ofi".  On  the  Continent, 
a  notch  is  made  in  the  edge  of  the  bench  to  place 
the  back  of  the  knife  in,  to  prevent  it  from  slip- 
ping. Thus  the  edge  is  uppermost,  and  the  knife 
has  to  be  guided  slightly  while  the  cork  is  pressed 
against  the  edge,  and  so  dexterously  turned  and 
rounded  to  the  required  form.  All  the  corks 
thus  cut-are  thrown  into  a  basket  to  be  sorted, 
which  is  usually  done  by  women  and  boys. 

The  great  importance  of  cork  as  a  commercial 
article  has  been  the  cause  of  experiments  being 
tried  for  its  introduction  into  the  Southern  States 
of  North  America.  It  is,  however,  some  years 
since  the  American  government  tried  this  plan  of 
naturalization,  for  which  large  quantities  of  the 
acorns  were  imported  from  the  south  of  Europe. 
More  recently,  we  learn,  from  Sir  J.  W.  Hooker's 
last  Report  on  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  that 
steps  are  being  taken  by  the  Colonial  government 
of  South  Australia  to  introduce  the  cork-tree,  and 
a  number  of  young  plants  have  been  raised  at  Kew 
expressly  for  transmission  to  that  colony. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  these  efforts  to  estab- 
lish a  tree  furnishing  so  useful  a  product  as  cork, 
in  a  colony  where  it  would  become  a  valuable  ad- 
dition to  its  commerce,  as  well  as  adding  to  the 
Bupply,  which  at  the  present  increasing  rate  of 
consumption  is  much  to  be  desired,  may  be 
crowned  with  success. —  The  Technologist. 


An  anvil  block  weighing  160  tons  has  been 
oast  at  the  Midland  Works,  Sheffield,  England. 


The  enormous  mass  was  six  weeks  in  cooling.  The 
mould  was  dug  out  in  the  centre  of  the  workshop 
and  the  molten  iron  was  run  into  it  from  five  fur- 
naces at  once,  the  filling  occupying  twelve  hours. 
The  anvil,  when  finished  had  to  receive  the  blows 
of  a  twenty-five  ton  Nasmyth  hammer. 

Worship  and  Prayer. 
True  worship  can  only  come  from  an  heart  pre- 
pared by  the  Lord.  This  preparation  is  by  the 
sauctification  of  the  Spirit;  by  which,  if  Grod's 
children  are  led  in  the  general  course  of  their 
lives,  as  Paul  teaches,  much  more  in  their  wor- 
ship to  their  Creator  and  Redeemer.  And  what- 
ever prayer  be  made,  or  doctrine  be  uttered,  and 
not  from  the  preparation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  it  is 
not  acceptable  with  God  :  nor  can  it  be  the  true 
evangelical  worship,  which  is  in  spirit  and  truth; 
that  is,  by  the  preparation  and  aid  of  the  Spirit. 
B'or  what  are  a  multitude  of  the  most  pathetical 
words  to  God  Almighty ;  or  the  dedication  of  any 
place  or  time  to  Him  ?  He  is  a  spirit,  to  whom 
words,  places  and  times,  strictly  considered,  are 
improper  or  inadequate.  Though  they  be  the  in- 
struments of  public  worship,  they  are  but  bodily 
and  visible,  and  cannot  carry  our  requests  any 
further,  much  less  recommend  them  to  the  in- 
visible God.  They  are  for  the  sake  of  the  con- 
gregation ;  it  is  the  language  of  the  soul  God 
hears;  nor  can  that  speak,  but  by  the  Spirit ;  or 
groan  aright  to  Almighty  God  without  the  assist- 
ance of  it. 

The  soul  of  man,  however,  lively  in  other 
things,  is  dead  to  God,  until  he  breathe  the  spirit 
of  life  into  it ;  it  cannot  live  to  him,  much  less 
worship  him,  without  it.  Thus  God,  byEzekiel, 
tells  us  in  a  vision  of  the  restoration  of  mankind, 
in  the  person  of  Israel,  "I  will  open  your  graves 
and  put  my  spirit  in  you,  and  ye  shall  live."  So, 
though  Christ  taught  his  disciples  to  pray,  they 
were,  in  some  sort,  disciples  before  he  taught 
them ;  not  worldly  men,  whose  prayers  are  an 
abomination  to  God.  And  his  teaching  them  is 
not  an  argument  that  every  one  must  say  that 
prayer,  whether  he  can  say  it  with  the  same  heart, 
and  under  the  same  qualifications  as  bis  poor  dis- 
ciples and  followers  did,  or  not,  as  is  now  too 
superstitiously  and  presumptuously  practised.  But 
rather,  that  as  they  then,  so  we  now,  are  not  to 
pray  our  own  prayers,  but  his ;  that  is,  such  as  he 
enables  us  to  make,  as  he  enabled  them  then. 

If  we  are  not  to  take  thought  what  we  shall  say 
when  we  come  before  worldly  princes,  because  it 
shall  then  be  given  us ;  and  if  it  is  not  we  who 
speak,  but  the  spirit  of  our  heavenly  Father  that 
speaketh  in  us ;  much  less  can  our  ability  be 
needed,  or  ought  we  to  study  to  ourselves  forms 
of  speech  in  our  approaches  to  the  great  Prince  of 
princes.  King  of  kinsis,  and  Lord  of  lords.  For 
if  we  consider  his  greatness,  we  ought  not  by 
Christ's  command  :  or  our  relation  to  him,  as 
children,  we  need  not :  he  will  help  us,  he  is  our 
father;  that  is,  if  he  be  so  indeed.  Thus,  not  only 
the  mouth  of  the  body  but  of  the  soul  is  shut  till 
God  opens  it;  and  then  he  loves  to  hear  the  lan- 
guage of  it.  The  body  ought  never  to  go  before 
the  soul  in  prayer :  his  ear  is  open  to  such  re- 
quests, and  his  spirit  strongly  intercedes  for  those 
that  offer  them. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  how  shall  this  preparation 
be  obtained  ?  I  answer ;  by  waiting  patiently, 
yet  watchfully  and  intently  upon  God  :  "  Lord," 
says  the  Psalmist,  "  thou  hast  heard  the  desire  of 
the  humble ;  thou  wilt  prepare  their  heart ;  thou 
wilt  cause  thine  ear  to  hear ;"  and,  says  Wisdom, 
"  the  preparation  of  the  heart  in  man  is  from  the 
Lord."  Thou  must  not  think  thy  own  thoughts, 
nor  speak  thy  own  words,  which  indeed  is  the 


silence  of  the  holy  cross,  but  be  sequestered  from 
all  the  confused  imaginations  that  are  apt  to 
throng  and  press  upon  the  mind  in  those  holy  re- 
tirements. Think  not  to  overcome  the  Almighty 
by  the  most  composed  matter  cast  into  the  aptest 
phrase  :  No  :  one  groan,  one  sign,  from  a  wounded 
soul,  an  heart  touched  with  true  remorse,  a  sin- 
cere and  godly  sorrow,  which  is  the  work  of  God'^ 
spirit,  excels  and  prevails  with  him.  Wherefore 
stand  still  in  thy  mind,  wait  to  feel  something 
divine,  to  prepare  and  dispose  thee  to  worship 
God  truly  and  acceptably.  Thus  taking  up  the 
cross,  and  shutting  the  doors  and  windows  of  the 
soul  against  every  thing  that  would  interrupt  this 
attendance  upon  God,  how  pleasant  soever  the 
object  be  in  itself,  or  however  lawful  or  needful 
at  another  season,  the  power  of  the  Almighty  will 
break  in,  his  spirit  will  prepare  the  heart  that  it 
may  offer  up  an  acceptable  sacrifice.  It  is  he  that 
discovers  to  the  soul  its  wants  and  presses  them 
upon  it ;  and  when  it  cries,  he  alone  can  supply 
them,  IPetitions,  not  springing  from  such  a  sense 
and  preparation,  are  formal  and  fictitious ;  they 
are  not  true;  for  men  pray  in  their  own  blind  de- 
sires, and  not  in  the  will  of  God;  and  his  ear  is 
stopped  to  them.  But  for  the  very  sighing  of  the 
poor,  and  crying  of  the  needy,  God  has  said  he 
will  arise ;  for  the  poor  in  spirit,  the  needy  souls, 
those  that  want  his  assistance,  who  are  ready  to 
be  overwhelmed,  that  feel  their  need,  and  cry 
aloud  for  a  deliverer;  who  have  none  on  earth  to 
help,  none  in  heaven  but  him,  nor  in  the  earth  in 
comparison  of  him.  He  will  deliver  (said  David) 
the  needy,  when  he  cries,  and  the  poor,  and  him 
that  has  no  helper.  He  shall  redeem  their  soul 
from  deceit  and  violence,  and  precious  shall  their 
blood  be  in  his  sight.  This  poor  man  cried,  and 
the  Lord  heard  him,  and  saved  him  out  of  all  his 
troubles.  The  angel  of  the  Lord  encampeth  round 
about  them  that  fear  him,  and  delivers  them." 
He  invites  all  to  come  and  taste  how  good  the 
Lord  is.  Yea,  "  he  will  bless  them  that  fear  the 
Lord,  both  small  and  great." —  Wm.  Penn. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Gold  lining  in  California. 

(Concluded  from  page  >389.) 

"  The  object  of  this  laborious  exploration  is 
obvious.  The  long  tunnel  becomes  a  sluice-way, 
through  the  whole  length  of  which  '  sluice-boxes' 
are  laid,  at  once  to  direct  the  stream  and  save  the 
gold.  For  this  purpose  a  trough  of  strong  planks 
is  placed  in  the  tunnel,  two  and  a  half  feet  wide, 
and  with  sides  high  enough  above  the  pavement 
to  control  the  stream.  The  pavement  is  usually 
composed  of  blocks  of  wood  six  inches  in  thick- 
ness, and  as  wide  as  the  sluice,  cut  across  the 
grain  of  the  wood.  These  are  placed  about  two 
inches  apart  at  the  ends,  and  held  in  position  by 
cleets  of  two  inches  squai-e.  In  the  interstices 
('  rifles')  of  two  inches  by  four  thus  left,  a  small 
portion  of  quicksilver  is  placed,  to  aid  in  catching 
the  gold  which  finds  its  way  into  these  hollow 
spaces." 

"  The  vertical  shaft  is  intended  to  furnish  a  fall 
of  sufiicient  height  to  break  up  the  harder  masses 
of  conglometate  and  cement  as  the  gravelly  stream 
is  precipitated,  dashing  from  side  to  side  of  the 
shaft,  and  finally,  with  great  force,  upon  its  rooky 
bottom. 

"  The  water  from  the  canal  is  brought  by  side 
flumes  or  aqueducts,  to  the  head  of  the  mining 
ground,  with  an  elevation  of  one  hundred  to  two 
hundred  feet  above  the  bed  rock,  and  it  is  con- 
veyed into  the  bottom  of  the  mining  claims  by 
iron  pipes  sustained  on  a  strong  incline  of  timbers. 
These  pipes  are  of  sheet-iron  of  adequate  strength, 
rivetted  at  the  joints,  and  measure  from  twelye  to 
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eighteen  inches  in  diameter.  These  communi- 
cate at  the  bottom  with  a  strong!:  prismatic  box  of 
cast  iron,  in  the  top  and  sides  of  which  are  open- 
ings for  the  adaptation  of  flexible  pipes,  made  of 
a  very  strong  fabric  of  canvass,  terminating  in 
nozzles  of  metal  of  two  and  a  half  to  tliree  inches 
in  diameter.  From  these  nozzles  the  streams  are 
directed  against  the  face  of  the  gravel  to  be 
washed,  with  a  force  comparable  to  that  of  ord- 
nance. The  volume  of  water  employed,  varies  of 
course  with  the  work  to  be  done;  but  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  see  four  or  five  such  streams,  each 
conveying  two  hundred  inches  of  water,  acting 
simultaneously  on  the  face  of  the  same  bank.  One 
thousand  miner's  inches  are  equal  to  twenty-six 
and  a  third  cubic  feet  of  water,  weighing  1632 
pounds,*  constantly  discharged  against  the  face 
of  the  bank  under  a  pressure  of  ninety  to  two 
hundred  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  varying  with 
the  height  of  the  column.  Under  the  continu- 
ous action  of  this  enormous  mechanical  force, 
aided  by  the  softening  power  of  the  water,  large 
sections  of  the  gravelly  mass  come  crashing  down 
with  great  violence.  The  debris,  speedily  dissolv- 
ing and  disappearing  under  the  resistless  force  of 
the  torrent  of  water,  is  hurried  forward  to  the 
mouth  of  the  shaft,  down  which  it  is  precipitated 
with  the  whole  volume  of  turbid  water.  Boulders 
of  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  pounds  weight, 
are  shot  forward  by  this  impetuous  stream,  ac- 
companied by  masses  of  the  harder  cement,  which 
meet  in  the  fall  down  the  shaft  and  in  the  con- 
cussion of  the  great  boulders,  the  crushing  agen- 
cies  required  to  disintegrate  them. 

"  The  heavy  banks  of  80  feet,  and  upwards,  are 
usually  worked  in  two  benches.  The  upper  half 
is  never  so  rich  as  the  lower,  and  being  also  much 
less  firm  is  worked  away  with  greater  rapidity. 
The  lower  section  is  much  the  most  compact,  the 
stratum  on  the  bed-rock  being  strongly  cemented 
by  sulphuret  of  iron  and  great  pressure,  resists 
even  the  full  force  of  the  water  stream  until  it  has 
been  loosened  by  gunpowder.  For  this  purpose 
adits  are  driven  in  on  the  '  bed-rock'  forty  or  fifty 
feet  from  the  face  of  the  bank,  and  a  tunnel  ex- 
tended at  right  angles  therefrom  to  some  distance 
each  side  of  the  adit.  In  this  tunnel,  a  large 
quantity  of  gunpowder  is  placed — from  fifty  to 
two  hundred  kegs,  and  fired  at  one  blast  by  a 
train  laid  from  without.  In  this  manner  the  com- 
pact conglomerate  is  broken  up,  and  the  water 
then  rapidly  completes  the  work. 

"  The  tunnels  in  the  bed-rock,  already  described, 
are  made  double,  for  the  convenience  of  '  cleaning 
up'  one  of  them  while  the  other  is  in  action.  The 
process  of  cleaning  up  is  performed  every  ten  or 
twenty  days,  according  to  the  size  and  richness  of 
the  work,  and  consists  in  removing  the  entire 
pavement  of  blocks  from  the  bed  of  the  sluice, 
and  removing  all  the  amalgam  of  gold  and  '  rich 
dirt'  collected  in  the  'rifles,'  and  replacing  the 
blocks  on  the  same  way  as  at  first ;  advantaga  is 
taken  of  this  occasion  to  reverse  the  position  of 
the  blocks  when  they  are  worn  irregularly,  and 
to  substitute  new  ones  for  those  that  are  worn 
through.  The  mechanical  action  of  the  washing 
procesa  on  the  blocks  is  of  course  very  rapid  and 
severe,  bo  aa  to  command  a  complete  renewal  of 
them  once  in  eight  or  ten  weeks. 

"  Standing  at  the  mouth  of  one  of  these  long 
bed-rock  tuuucls  in  full  action,  one  unaccustomed 
to  the  proces-s  ia  filled  with  a  sense  of  amazement 
amounting  almoeit  to  terror,  as  tiic  muddy  mass 

♦  Tlie  fttnoiint  of  Wftlcr  represented  by  1000  tnincr'a 
inches,  discharped  in  n  working  dny  of  ten  hours,  is 
eqolvalant  to  8,224,030  gAllong;  a  quantity  not  much 
leas  than  tbiit  requirsd  for  tha  dftilj  supply  of  the  city 
of  I'biladelpliia. 


sweeps  with  great  velocity  onward,  bearing  in  its 
course  great  boulders  which  add  to  tlie  roar  of 
the  water,  tlic  whole  being  precipitated  down  a 
series  of  falls,  at  each  of  which  it  is  caught  up 
again  by  new  sluices  of  timber  lined  like  the  first 
one,  and  so  onward  and  downward  many  hundreds 
of  feet,  until  the  level  of  the  river  is  reached  at 
the  distance  of  half  a  mile  or  more  from  the  mouth 
of  the  first  tunnel.  At  each  of  these  new  falls  of 
twenty-five  or  fifty  feet,  the  process  of  comminu- 
tion begun  in  the  first  shaft,  is  carried  forward 
and  a  new  portion  of  gold  is  obtained. 

"  Rude  as  this  method  of  saving  the  gold  ap- 
pears, experience  shows  that  more  gold  is  saved 
by  it  than  by  any  other  method  of  washing  yet 
devised,  while  the  economical  advantages  it  ofi'ers 
are  incomparably  greater  than  any  other.  In 
fact  it  would  be  entirely  impossible  to  handle  so 
vast  a  body  of  poor  material  in  any  other  way  now 
known." 

The  striking  effect  which  these  operations  have 
upon  the  aspect  of  the  country,  is  thus  alluded  to, 
"  I  have  dwelt  with  the  more  fullness  on  this  pro- 
cess, so  familiar  to  all  Californians,  because  I  am 
persuaded  that  few  who  have  not  seen  it  in  action 
have  any  adequate  notion  of  its  magnitude  and 
importance.  By  no  other  means  certainly  does 
man  more  completely  change  the  face  of  nature, 
than  by  this  process  of  hydraulic  mining.  Hills 
melt  away  and  disappear  under  its  influence, 
being  distributed  on  the  river  beds  below,  every 
winter's  freshets  carrying  to  lower  and  yet  lower 
points  portions  of  the  detritus,  while  whole  valleys 
are  filled  with  clean  washed  boulders  of  quartz 
and  other  rocks  left  behind  in  the  general  debacle. 
Meanwhile  the  Sacramento  and  its  tributaries, 
and  likewise  the  San  Joaquim  flow  turbid  with 
red  mud,  bars  are  formed  where  none  existed  be- 
fore, and  the  hydrography  of  the  bay  of  San 
Francisco  is  changing  under  the  influence  of  the 
same  causes.  The  desolation  which  remains  after 
the  ground  washed  by  the  miner  is  abandoned,  is 
remediless  and  appalling.  The  rounded  surface 
of  the  bed-rock  torn  up  with  picks  and  strewn 
with  great  boulders,  shows  here  and  there  islands 
of  gravel,  rising  in  vertical  cliffs  with  red  and  blue 
stains,  serving  to  mark  the  ancient  level,  and 
filling  the  spectator  with  amazement  at  the 
changes,  geological  in  their  nature  and  extent, 
which  the  hand  of  man  has  wrought." 


Address  to  the  loanger  Members  of  the  Societj 
of  Friends. 

(Continued  from  page  3S8.) 
ON  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  HOLY  SPIRIT. 

Though  this  subject  has  been  several  times 
alluded  to  in  the  foregoing  observations,  it  appears 
of  too  much  importance  to  be  passed  over  without 
devoting  a  separate  chapter  to  alitde  further  con- 
sideration of  it.  An  important  subject,  dear  young 
Friends,  indeed  it  is,  when  we  consider  that  the 
gift  of  the  Holy  Gliost  is  in  mercy  granted  to  us, 
tliat  we  might  be  enabled,  through  repentance 
towards  God  and  faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
to  forsake  the  evil  of  our  ways,  to  proceed  safely 
under  its  guidance  through  ail  the  trials  of  life, 
and  to  "  work  out  our  own  salvation  with  fear  and 
trembling."  Allusion  has  already  been  made  to 
tlie  operation  of  this  heavenly  monitor  in  the 
hearts  of  those  who  transgress  the  law  of  their 
God,  giving  them  a  sense  of  their  sin,  and  caus- 
ing sorrow  under  the  feeling  that  they  have  dis- 
pleased their  merciful  Father. 

And  here  I  cannot  but  repeat  my  earnest  desire 
that  all  may  be  willing  to  yield  most  fully  to  these 
feelings.  If  ever  we  would  become  the  Lord's 
children,  if  we  would  be  of  those  who  "  follow  the 
Lamb  whithersoever  he  goeth,"  we  must  pay  very 


great  regard  to  these  touches  of  his  heavenly 
finger,  when  he  is  pleased  to  prepare  in  us  the 
acceptable  sacrifice  of  "  a  broken  heart  and  a  con- 
trite spirit."  What  a  precious  state  of  mind  is 
this  !  Whatever  worldly  companions  may  think  oi 
us  when  we  yield  to  feelings  of  this  kind,  we  may 
be  encouraged  by  the  remembrance  that  with 
such  as  these,  "  the  High  and  Lofty  One  that 
inhabiteth  eternity"  will  condescend  to  dwell. 
Surely  this  should  be  sufficient  to  render  us  un- 
concerned respecting  the  opinions  of  those,  who, 
instead  of  encouraging  these  feelings,  wonild  seek 
to  ridicule  them,  and  speak  lightly  of  them. 
Alas  !  how  sad  is  their  mistake,  and  how  deplor- 
able would  be  our  condition  in  the  end,  if  we  fol- 
lowed their  evil  counsel.  Though  the  Most  High 
is  "  rich  in  mercy,"  and  willeth  not  the  death  of 
any  sinner,  but  that  all  should  repent  and  live, 
yet,  how  awful  is  the  declaration,  "he  that  being 
often  reproved  hardeneth  his  neck,  shall  suddenly 
be  destroyed,  and  that  without  remedy."  Dear 
young  Friends,  never  forget  that  it  is  possible  to 
resist  the  strivings  of  this  blessed  Spirit,  till  at 
last  they  are  not  felt  at  all. 

Such  appears  to  have  been  so  mournfully  the 
case  with  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  formerly, 
that  we  read,  when  our  Saviour  beheld  the  city, 
"  he  wept  over  it,  saying.  If  thou  hadst  known, 
even  thou,  at  least  in  this  thy  day,  the  things 
that  belong  unto  thy  peace  !  but  now  they  are  hid 
from  thine  eyes;"  and  then  he  foretold  the  grie- 
vous calamities  which  should  overtake  them,  be- 
cause they  knew  not  the  day  of  their  visitation. 

May  such  never  be  your  unhappy  experience; 
but  may  you,  by  a  timely  submission  to  the  ten- 
dering influence  of  this  precious  visitant,  have 
your  hearts  softened  now  in  the  morning  of  your 
days,  and  may  you  not  lose  the  sense  of  it  in  after 
life. 

But  though  we  may  yield  to  the  impressions  of 
the  Spirit  upon  our  hearts  for  a  time,  and  feel 
much  sorrow  for  past  offences,  and  much  anxiety 
to  avoid  them  for  the  future,  unless  we  endeavour 
quietly  to  remain  under  these  feelings,  there  is 
great  danger  of  our  not  deriving  that  full  advan- 
tage from  these  visitations  of  his  love  which  our 
Heavenly  Father  graciously  designs.  The  un- 
wearied enemy  of  our  souls  is  ever  on  the  alert, 
watching  his  opportunities  to  mislead  us ;  and 
most  gladly  would  he  have  us  careless  and  indif- 
ferent respecting  these  important  things.  And 
unless  we  are  ctueful  to  keep  on  the  watch,  and 
seek  for  strength  from  our  Almighty  Father,  he 
will  assuredly  prevail. 

Dear  young  Friends,  if  you  do  indeed  fully  give 
up  your  hearts  to  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
how  blessed  will  be  the  fruits  brought  forth  in 
you.  You  will  not  only  come  to  feel  such  love  to 
your  Heavenly  Father  and  your  Saviour  as  you 
never  felt  before,  but  your  hearts  will  also  glow 
with  love  to  those  around  you ;  and  you  will  feel 
very  anxious  for  their  best  welfare.  Your  religi- 
ous duties,  instead  of  being  a  burden  to  you,  will 
become  your  heart's  delight,  and  you  will  enjoy 
that  union  and  communion  with  the  Father  of 
spirits  which  is  at  times  experienced  by  those  who 
earnestly  seek  him.  You  will  be  favoured  to  "  sit 
down  under  his  shadow  with  great  delight,  and 
find  his  fruit  sweet  to  your  taste.  He  will  bring 
you  to  his  banqueting  house,  and  his  banner  over 
you  will  be  love." 

His  good  Spirit,  as  you  are  thus  obedient  to  its 
manifestations,  will  fill  your  hearts  at  times,  with 
that  peace  promised  by  our  Saviour  to  his  disci- 
ples, which  is  a  foretaste  of  the  unspeakable  joy 
experienced  in  its  fulness  by  the  saints  above. 
This  Holy  Spirit  will  also  prove  a  Comforter, 
under  all  the  privations  and  trials  of  life;  and 
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s  purifying  operations  will  be  continued  in  your 
3arts,  till  they  are  made  fit  teruples  foa'  the  Lord 
life  and  glory  to  dwell  in. 
Such  being  the  blessed  effects  produced  by  obe- 
ence  to  this  holy  Gmide,  surely  we  should  be 
iry  anxious  to  eadeavour  to  attend  to  its  gracious 
structious  and  to  follow  its  divine  leadings,  till 
b  find  these  precious  blessings  realized  in  our 
hi  experience.  Ma^'  you  be  willing  to  give  up 
en  your  highest  earthly  enjoyments,  if  they  in 
y  way  interfere  with  your  obedience  to  the 
)irit  of  Truth  ;  for  Jiow  much  would  you  regret 
the  end,  having  preferred  any  thing  to  those 
igh  privileges  which  can  alone  become  yours  by 
tire  submission  to  its  holy  guidance. 
But  while  such  will  at  times  be  your  happy 
perienoe,  as  you  ar<?  given  up  to  the  service  of 
ur  God,  do  not  imagine,  dear  young  Friends, 
at  you  will  meet  with  no  trials — that  your  course 
11  always  be  a  smooth  one,  unmarked  by  events 
a  painful  or  unpleasant  nature.  We  should 
member  that  we  are  placed  here  in  a  state  of 
al — that  this  is  aot  our  rest — that  we  should 
e  as  "  strangers  and  pilgrims  upon  earth," 
pking  "  a  better  country,  that  is  an  heavenly." 
»u  may  be  sure  that  you  will  have  your  trials  as 
a  pass  along  through  life ;  but  how  much  better 
n,\\\  you  be  able  to  bear  them  if  your  minds  are 
iisider  the  regulating  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
iiijt  m  if  such  is  not  the  case. 

n;.  Though  your  faith  in  your  Heavenly  Father's 
iJ'e  may  at  times  be  tried  even  as  to  a  hair's 
II  Ladth,  yet  you  will  experience  his  everlasting 
1 1  a  11  to  be  undernea,th  for  your  support.    He  will 
1,1  your  refuge  and  strength,  a  never-failing  help 
;i4  every  time  of  need.    You  may  at  such  seasons 
mUto  Him  as  to  a  most  compassionate  Father,  and 
ilaljpr  forth  before  Him  all  your  sorrows  and  all 
Kjar  distress.    And  surely  He  who  careth  for  the 
rrows  and  heareth  the  ravens  when  they  cry, 
1  graciously  incline  his  ear  unto  you,  and  in 
own  time  arise  for  your  deliverance, 
ut  you  must  not  be  discouraged,  if  at  times 
may  have  to  wait  long.    The  Lord  in  his  in- 
utable  wisdom  often  permits  the  faith  of  his 
Idrea  and  people  to  be  proved,  and  does  not 
mediately  deliver  them  from  their  troubles,  that 
may  show  them  their  weakness  and  his  al- 
ghty  power,  an  d  that  their  trust  in  him  may 
increased.    Sow  precious  is  the  assurance  that 
hey  that  trust  in  the  Lord  shall  be  as  Mount 
)a,  which  caanot  be  removed,  but  abiduth  for 
r."    May  you  be  engaged  under  every  trial  to 
rust  in  tbe  Juord  for  ever;  for  in  the  Lord 
jjjylhovah  is  everlasting  strength." 
[ji  jWith  his  sustaining  arm  for  your  help,  you 
I  rsd  not  fear  in  the  darkest  hour  of  calamity; 
-  r  t  assured  thai;  he  will  never  leave  nor  forsake 
,  yji  as  you  put  your  trust  in  him.    You  will  be 
'  fcibled,  in  holy  confidence,  to  adopt  the  words  of 
t;  Psalmi&t,  "  God  is  our  refuge  and.  strength,  a 
:  \  y  present  help  in  trouble.    Therefore  will  we 
It  fear,  though  the  earth  be  removed,  and  though 
ti  mountains  be  carried  into  the  midst  of  the 
si:    though  'the  waters  thereof  roar  and  be 
,:  t'ubled,  thoug  h  the  mountains  shake  v^ith  the 
,  ejelling  thereo  f." 

'Be  eatreateil,  then,  to  lose  no  time  in  fully 
c  ing  up  your  hearts  to  the  influence  of  the  Holy 
i  irit.    Preciy  us  indeed  are  its  operations  in  those 
MO  yield  to  it;  and  though  it  may  be  required 
jj  -c  you  to  mai:e  many  sacrifices,  and  to  give  up 
j  imy  things  iji  which  you  now  delight,  your  re- 
■  \  rd  will  in  the  end  be  greater  than  your  hearts 
,  <2  conceive.    O,  the  extent  of  the  happiness  laid 
^  I  for  those,  who,  "  by  patient  continuance  in 
J  ^  11  doing,  st;ek  for  glory,  honour,  and  immor- 
j  t  ity <'  eya  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither 


have  entered  into  the  heart  of  man,  the  things 
which  God  hath  prepared  for  them  that  love 
Him." 

Follow,  then,  this  Divine  Guide  faithfully;  at- 
tend to  its  smallest  manifestations;  yield  your- 
selves entirely  to  its  government ;  and  it  will  as- 
suredly lead  you,  though  it  may  be  through  strait 
and  narrow  paths,  to  that  fruition  of  blessedness, 
which  is  the  rich  reward  of  those  who  are  pre- 
served faithful  unto  death.  May  such  be  your 
case,  dear  young  Friends  ;  may  the  Almighty  con- 
descend to  guide  you,  whilst  here  on  earth,  "  with 
his  counsel,"  and  in  the  end,  through  the  riches 
of  his  mercy  in  Christ  Jesus,  "  receive  you  into 
gjory."  ^^^^^^^ 

Selected. 

PILGRIM'S  SONG. 

BY  C.   I.   P.  SPITTA. 

Uncomplflining,  though  with  care  grown  hoary, 
I  desire  to  wear  no  crown  of  glory, 

Where  niy  Suviour  wore  a  crown  of  thorn; 
Not  in  paths  of  roses  would  I  dally, 
Where  my  Saviour  trod  the  gloomy  valley. 

Where  He  suflfered  bitter  pain  and  scorn. 

■  Lord,  send  forth  Thy  light  and  truth  to  lead  me, 
In  the  way  wherein  Thy  saims  precede  me, 

With  the  Holy  Spirit  for  my  guide  ; 
Let  me  choose  the  path  of  self-denial 
Shunning  no  sharp  cross  or  bitter  trial, 

Which  my  Saviour's  steps  have  sanctified. 

Give  me,  Thou,  who  art  tbe  soul's  renewer. 
Steadfast  faiths,  which  day  by  day  grows  truer; 

Kindle  love,  the  fruit  of  faith,  in  me; 
Love,  which  puts  the  soul  in  active  motion, 
Love,  which  tills  the  heart  with  true  devotion, 

And  which  leads  me  through  the  world  to  thee. 

Many  a  painful  step  must  be  ascended. 
Ere  my  weary  pilgrimage  is  ended. 

And  in  Henven  I  see  Thee  face  to  face ; 
Oh,  then,  reach  Thy  hand,  dear  Lord,  to  raise  me, 
For  alas  !  the  giddy  height  dismays  me. 

Guide,  uphold  me,  with  Thine  arm  of  Grace  I 

On  the  wide  world's  ocean  rudely  driven, 
Let  me  gaze  upon  Thine  own  blue  heaven, 

The  sweet  haven  where  I  long  to  be  ; 
Give  me  now  the  comfort  of  possessing 
What  I  value  as  the  highest  blessing, 

Perfect  peace  through  stedfast  faith  in  Thee. 

Here  I  am  a  sojourner  and  stranger, 

Worn  with  hardship  and  exposed  to  danger, 

Like  a  pilgrim  with  my  staff  in  hand; 
With  the  cross  upon  ray  breast  I  wander. 
To  the  promised  Canaan  which  lies  yonder, 

My  beloved  and  longed  for  Fatherland. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Sonnds  we  Cannot  Hear. 

The  means  of  prompt  communication  with  each 
other  which  many  insects  possess,  has  frequently 
excited  admiration  and  surprise,  performed  as  it 
often  is,  in  entire  silence,  yet  with  remarkable 
rapidity.  Who  has  not  watched  the  varied  ope- 
rations of  an  ant-hill  or  a  bee-hive,  and  noticed 
the  readiness  with  which  information  of  approach 
ing  danger  is  conveyed  from  one  end  of  the  colony 
to  the  other,  and  the  promptness  with  which  pre 
parations  for  defense  or  safety  are  carried  forward 
under  the  direction  of  mysterious  signals  ?  Is  this 
power  of  communication  due  entirely  to  the  sense 
of  touch — to  the  transmission  of  intelligence  by 
means  of  antennae — or  may  not  insects  be  gifted 
with  another  faculty,  and  ekpress  through  the 
medium  of  sound,  their  notes  of  alarm  or  of  warn 
ing,  of  command  or  distress?  Many  of  the  larger 
insects  have  this  ability  to  produce  sounds  which 
are  believed  to  be  in  luany  cases  the  expression  of 
their  necessities,  and  may  not  others,  as  highly  or- 
ganized, yet  more  minute,  also  possess  this  power, 
though  their  utterances  may  be  inaudible  to  the 
human  ear?  May  not  myriads  of  voices  issue 


from  the  insect  world  to  us  entirely  inappreciable, 
but  yet  distinct  and  clear  to  the  delicate  hearing 
apparatus  of  these  tiny  beings  ?  And,  indeed,  as 
in  the  organ  of  sight,  may  not  multitudes  of  ob- 
jects, too  refined  for  perception  by  our  limited 
faculty  of  hearing,  exist  in  the  world  of  animated 
beings  around  us,  capable  of  being  brought  by 
the  aid  of  suitable  instruments  within  the  range 
of  its  powers,  and  giving  us  knowledge  by  the  ear, 
as  the  microscope  has  already  by  the  eye,  of  ope- 
rations going  »n  around  us,  of  which  we  have  as 
yet  but  a  faint  conception  ? 

A  writer  in  a  late  number  of  the  Intellectual 
Observer,  believes  that  there  may  thus  exist 
sounds  which  we  cannot  hear;  and  in  an  inter- 
esting article  supports  his  view  by  a  considera- 
tion of  the  fact  that  the  human  ear  is  unable 
to  perceive  sounds  of  a  remarkably  shrill  charac- 
ter, as  illustrated  by  experiments  upon  an  instru- 
ment, of  which  he  gives  the  following  account : — 
Some  years  ago  while  attending  a  lecture  upon 
sound,  in  which  the  acuteness  and  graveness  of 
different  notes  was  being  tested,  the  curious  ob- 
servation was  made  that  very  shrill  sounds  were 
very  differently  heard  by  different  individuals; 
being  by  some  very  distinctly  perceived,  while  to 
others  they  were  completely  inuudible.  A  person 
standing  close  to  the  instrument,  when  a  note  too 
acute  for  his  hearing  capacity  was  given  forth, 
could  no  more  hear  it,  than  if  he  had  been  tea 
miles  away,  although  it  might  seem  to  others 
standing  by,  but  a  little  more  shrill  than  a  pre- 
vious one  which  had  been  plain  enough  to  all, 
from  which  it  appeared  that  when  the  ability  to 
distinguish  such  notes  was  once  passed,  all  others 
of  that  character  were  alike  inaudible.  The 
shrillness,  or  pitch  of  sound  depends  upon  the 
number  of  vibrations  produced  in  the  air  in  a 
given  time,  and  varies  in  those  heard  by  our  ears 
from  14  to  48,000  in  a  second.  There  can  be 
no  doubt,  however,  that  a  much  larger  number 
of  vibrations  than  that  last  named,  can  be  made 
in  this  space  of  time,  even  by  artificial  arrange- 
ments; and  in  the  experiments  referred  to,  after 
all  present  had  ceased  to  hear  the  very  shrill 
sounds  produced  by  the  smaller  pipes  of  the  in- 
strument, it  was  evident  upon  turning  to  the 
smallest  tube  of  all,  from  the  movements  of  the 
air  through  the  orifice,  that  a  note  was  also  being 
produced  here,  though  completely  inaudible  to 
the  experimenters. 

To  many  persons  the  voice  of  the  common  shrew 
mouse  is  inaudible;  some  cannot  hear  the  sound 
of  the  cricket ;  and  some  are  deaf  to  the  sound  of 
the  house-sparrow.  Very  few  persons  are  con- 
scious of  the  scream  of  the  common  bat.  Though 
well  acquainted  with  that  animal,  I  can  hear  no 
sound  uttered  by  it.  I  have  seen  a  bat  scream 
when  I  have  held  it  in  my  hand — that  is,  I 
judged  from  its  struggles,  and  the  action  of  the 
jaws  and  tongue,  that  it  was  shrieking,  but  I 
could  hear  no  sound  whatever.  Yet,  a  friend, 
who  hears  more  acute  notes  than  I  can,  tells  me 
that  bats  are  very  noisy  little  creatures. 

The  average  tone  of  the  human  voice  is  not  far 
from  holding  the  middle  place  in  the  range  of 
sound  audible  to  the  human  ear,  being  about  six 
octaves  above  the  lowest,  and  six  octaves  below 
the  most  acute  sounds  distinguishable.  Should 
the  range  of  hearing  of  the  bat  be  as  extensive  as 
our  own,  and,  as  is  likely,  hold  about  the  same 
relative  position  with  regard  to  its  voice,  as  ours 
does  to  the  human  voice,  it  would  follow  that 
sounds  would  be  audible  to  the  bat,  which  were 
six  octaves  higher  in  tone  than  the  most  acute 
audible  to  us.  Sucl  sounds  would  require  two 
and  a  half  millions  of  vibrations  in  the  second  to 
produce  them. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


The  voice  of  the  bat  is  probably  the  shrillest 
sound  audible  to  human  ears,  consequently  all 
animals  whose  voices  are  still  more  acute  are,  as 
far  as  our  senses  are  concerned,  completely  mute. 
It  does  not,  however,  at  all  follow  that  their 
muteness  is  absolute.  That  we  cannot  hear  them 
is  no  evidence  whatever  they  cannot  hear  one 
another.  As  a  general  rule,  the  more  minute 
animals  have  the  more  minute  voices — as  from  the 
laws  of  acoustics  niiijjht  have  been  expected — 
and  though  there  are  exceptions,  as. in  the  case  of 
the  frog  ;  yet  the  acuteness  of  voice,  and  probably 
the  range  of  hearing,  usually  bear  relation  to  the 
size  of  the  animal.  It  is  therefore  almost  certain, 
judging  from  the  size  alone  of  insects,  that  we 
should  be  unable  to  hear  any  voices  which  they 
possess,  except  perhaps  in  case  of  a  few  of  the 
larger  of  them,  as  the  death's  head  moth,  the 
cicada,  the  grasshopper  and  the  cricket. 

If  it  be  once  admitted  that  insects  and  other 
minute  animals  may,  and  probably  do,  utter  or 
make  determinate  sounds  or  voices,  which  we 
cannot  perceive,  we  may  readily  imagine  them  to 
have,  like  birds,  sounds  expressive  of  alarm  or  of 
encouragement,  of  want  or  affection,  of  pleasure 
or  distress,  and  to  be  well  enough  able  to  com- 
municate with  each  other.  An  ant-hill  or  a  bee- 
hive may  be  to  the  inhabitants  as  noisy  as  a  rookery 
appears  to  us ;  the  sound  of  a  spider  may  be  to  a 
fly  as  terrific  as  the  roar  of  a  lion  is  to  an  antelope  ; 
while  the  bat  may  distinguish  ,  the  voice  of  the 
moths  on  which  it  preys,  as  readily  as  the  wolf 
hears  the  bleating  of  the  sheep. 

A  singular  converse  proposition  is  also  probable, 
namely,  that  insects  which  can  very  well  hear  one 
another,  do  not  hear  us  at  all ;  that  to  the  house-fly 
or  cricket,  men,  women,  and  children,  may  appear 
utterly  dumb.  Certainly,  many  insects  are  quite 
unaffected  by  the  human  voice,  and,  at  least, 
appear  inseusi'ble  to  any  sound  from  it.  Even 
the  exquisitely  developed  ears  of  the  bat  may  be 
unable  to  hear  all  the  notes  of  human  voices,  just 
as  the  human  ear  often  cannot  hear  the  bat's 
voice. 

It  is  stated  by  Scoresby  and  other  arctic  voyag- 
ers and  whale  hunters,  that  wliales  have  some' 
mysterious  mode  of  converse  with  one  another  at 
a  distance  of  some  miles,  so  that  an  alarm  of 
danger  is  rapidly  communicated,  and  this  with- 
out any  sound  audible  to  human  beings  being 
used.  Some  entirely  unknown  mode  of  signaling 
through  the  water  has  been  imagined  to  explain 
the  fact,  but  it  is  more  likely  that  the  whale 
simply  bellows  in  a  graver  tone  than  ordinary — 
a  tone  below  the  auditory  range  of  the  human 
ear,  and,  therefore,  not  to  be  heard  by  it,  although 
quite  within  the  auditory  range  of  the  whale 
itself.  It  will,  of  course,  be  understood,  that  by 
voice,  I  merely  mean  any  voluntary  and  determin- 
ate sound  given  forth  as  a  means  of  communica- 
tion, whether  tlie  vocal  organs  be  internal  as  in 
the  higher  animals,  or  external,  as  they  probably 
are,  in  the  lower. 


At  the  British  iMuseum  about  4,150  volumes 
are  used  in  the  reading  room  daily;  the  number 
of  readers  has  been  abuut  10t),UUU,  or  ;J()0  per 
diem.  1!S,4S2  vilunies  liuvc  been  added  to  the 
library  during;  the  jmst  year,  of  which  2,7o0  were 
presented,  lis,4J(;  were  purciiased,  and  7,()!S6 
acquired  by  copy  rigiit.  811)  maps,  charts  and 
plans  have  been  added,  in  o,:52G  sheets,  and  44 
atlases  complete.  'i.IiTS  pieces  of  music  have 
been  obtained.  The  tijtal  number  of  articles  re- 
ceived by  tills  departiiicnt  lias  been  72,214,  of 
which  1 ,2'?;)  were  received  uftder  the  inteniuiioniil 
copyright  treaties.  iiOO,OOU  stamps  have  been 
impressed  on  these  articles. 


For  "Tbe  Fn>nd." 

Boyjew  of  the  Weather  for  Seventh  month,  1865. 

During  the  past  month  there  w^re  seventeen 
clear  days,  some  rain  fell  during  parts  of  twelve 
days,  and  two  days  were  cloudy  without  storms. 
On  the  afternoon  of  the  16th,  there  was  a  heavy 
storm  of  rain  in  the  counties  of  Chester,  Mont- 
gomery and  Philadelphia,  which  caused  a  great 
freshet  in  the  streams,  doing  much  damage  to 
bridges,  fences,  &c.  In  this  neighbourhood  the 
storm  was  light,  only  about  half  an  inch  of  rain 
having  fallen  ;  but  in  West  Chester,  eleven  miles 
distant,  four  and  a  half  inches  are  reported  to 
have  fallen.  The  highest  temperature  during 
the  month  was  89°  at  noon  on  the  7th ;  the  lowe»t 
was  63°  on  the  morning  of  the  18th;  the  mean 
temperature  was  74||°.  The  amount  of  rain  was 
2.94  inches.  J. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

George  Fos  wrote  admirable  epistles:  they 
have  been  a  channel  of  strength  and  help  to  very 
many,  and  are  so  full,  so  practical  and  so  spiritual, 
so  broad  as  well  as  deep,  that  I  think  we  would 
do  well  to  read  them  often,  and  be  fed  and 
strengthened  by  their  wisdom.  His  heart  seems 
to  have  been  so  imbued  with  the  preciousness  of 
Christ  in  all  His  gracious  offices,  that  his  pen  ever 
tc-^tifies  thereto;  and  though  the  following  may 
have  been  in  "  The  Friend,"  heretofore,  I  should 
be  glad  to  sec  them  in  its  columns. 

"  To  Friends  in  Virginia. 

Worcester,  1673. 
Dear  Friends, — I  am  glad  of  the  increase  of 
Truth  amongst  you;  and  may  the  Lord  prosper 
his  work,  and  increase  people  in  his  knowledge, 
who  will  fulfil  his  promise,  that  in  the  New  Cove- 
nant, the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  shall  cover  the 
earth  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea.  In  the  old 
covenant,  the  word  was  to  Jacob,  and  the  statutes 
to  Israel ;  the  like  was  not  to  other  nations,  but 


the  New  Covenant  is  to  all  nations,  Jews  a 
Gentiles ;  for  I  will  give  Him  a  covenant  of  Li; 
to  the  Gentiles;  and  He  shall  be  my  salvation 
the  ends  of  the  earth  ;  therefore  He  saith  :  L( 
unto  me,  all  ye  ends  of  the  earth,  and  be  ye  sav 
And  there  is  no  salvation  by  any  other  na 
under  Heaven,  but  by  the  name  of  Jesus  wh:. 
signifies  Saviour.  And  in  His  Name  keep  yi 
men  and  women's,  and  all  your  other  meetin 
that  you  may  feel  Him  in  the  midst  of  you,  ex 
cising  His  offices;  as  He  is  a  Prophet,  whom  G 
has  raised  up  to  open  to  ^ou ;  and  as  He  i 
Shepherd,  who  has  laid  down  His  life  for  you, 
feed  you,  so  hear  His  voice;  and  as  He  is  a  Coi 
sellor,  and  a  Commander,  follow  Him  and  1 
counsel ;  and  also  as  He  is  a  Bishop,  to  over 
you  with  His  heavenly  power  and  spirit;  and 
He  is  a  Priest,  who  ofi'eriid  himself  for  you,  vi 
is  made  higher  than  the  heavens;  who  sancti 
his  people,  his  church,  and  presents  them  to  G 
without  blemish,  spot  or  wrinkle  :  so,  I  say  kn 
him  in  all  His  offices,  exercising  them  amou 
you,  and  in  you.  G.  F.' 

And  again  to  Friends  at  Dantzic,  he  wri 
from  Swarthmore  in  1676  :  "  0  !  be  valiant 
God's  glory  and  His  Truth  upon  the  earth,  a 
spread  it  abroad.,  answering  that  of  God  in  ev  Y 
man  and  woman's  conscience  ;  knowing  Him  t :: 
hath  brought  everlasting  peace  into  the  earth  :') 
that  the  songs  of  salvation  may  be  in  your  moutl 
for  it  is  said,  '  With  the  heart  man  believes,  8 
with  the  mouth  confession  is  made  to  salvatio 
So  every  true  believer  will  confess  to  Christ,  1 
salvation,  his  way,  light,  and  life,  out  of  det 
and  darkness;  his  Prophet  to  open  to  him; 
Captain  and  Commander,  to  command  and  to  Id 
him  ;  his  Counsellor  to  counsel  him  ;  and 
Priest,  who  hath  ofi'ered  Himself  for  him,  a 
who  sanctifies  him,  and  offers  him  up  to  God. 
whom  be  all  praise  and  glory  for  ever.  Amen. 

G.  F." 


The  divine  manifestation  to  the  soul  briii 
power  with  it.  Never  did  God  convince  peof 
but  upon  submission,  he  empowered  them, 
requires  nothing  without  ability  to  perform 
that  were  mocking,  not  saving  men.  It  is  enou 
for  thee  to  do  thy  duty,  that  God  shows  thee  t 
duty  ;  provided  thou  closests  with  the  light  a 
spirit,  by  which  He  gives  thee  that  knowlcdt 
They  that  want  power,  are  such  as  do  not  rece; 
Christ  in  his  convictions  upon  the  soul ;  a 
such  will  always  want  it :  but  such  as  do  rece , 
him,  receive  power  also  like  those  of  old,  to  l' 
come  the  children  of  God,  through  the  pii 
obedience  of  faith.  Wherefore  let  me  beseej 
you,  by  the  love  and  mercy  of  God,  by  the  1, 
and  death  of  Christ,  by  the  power  of  his  Spiij 
and  the  hope  of  immortality,  you  M'hose  hearts  '<\ 
established  in  your  temporal  comforts,  and  ii 
lovers  of  self  more  than  of  these  heavenly  thin;' 
let  the  time  past  suffice  :  think  it  not  enough 
be  clear  of  such  impieties,  as  too  many  are  fou, 
in,  whilst  your  inordinate  love  of  lawful  thinj 
has  defiled  your  enjoyment  of  them,  and  dra\' 
your  hearts  from  the  fear,  love,  obedience,  a 
self  denial  of  a  true  disciple  of  Jesus.  Tu 
about  then,  and  hearken  to  the  still  voice  in  t 
conscience ;  it  tells  thee  of  thy  sins,  and  of  misci 
in  them.  It  gives  a  lively  discovcfy  of  the  vej 
vanity  of  the  world,  and  opens  to  thy  soul  soi 
prospect  of  eternity,  and  the  comfoi  ts  of  the  ji 
who  are  at  rest.  If  thou  adlierest  fo  this,  it  w 
divorce  thee  from  sin  and  self;  tbou  wilt  so' 
find,  that  the  power  of  its  charms  exceed 
the  wealth,  honor  and  beauty  of  tho  world, 
finally,  will  give  thee  that  tranquilli  ty  which 
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,j|torms  of  time  can  never  shipwreck  or  disorder, 
lere  all  thy  enjoyments  are  blest;  though  small, 
et  great  by  that  presence  which  is  within  them. 
Even  in  this  world  the  righteous  have  the  bet- 
T  of  it,  for  they  use  the  world  without  rebuke, 
ecause  they  do  not  abuse  it.  They  see  and  bless 
lie  hand  that  feeds  and  clothes  and  preserves 
lem.  Beholding  Him  in  all  his  gifts,  they  do 
ot  adore  them,  but  him  ;  so  the  sweetness  of  his 

jlessing  who  gives  them,  is  an  advantage  such 
ave  over  those  who  see  him  not.  In  their  in- 
■ease  they  are  not  lifted  up,  nor  in  their  adversi- 
es  are  they  cast  down,  because  they  are  mode- 
ted  in  the  one,  and  comforted  in  the  other  by 
i  divine  presence. 

In  short,  Hcaveia  is  the  throne,  and  the  earth 
it  the  footstool  of  that  man  who  hath  self  under 
ot.  They  who  know  that  station  will  not  easily 
I  moved  ;  they  learn  to  number  their  days,  that 
ey  may  not  be  surprised  with  their  dissolution ; 
d  to  "redeem  their  time,  because  the  days  are 
ilj"  remembering  that  they  are  but  stewards, 
d  must  deliver  up  their  accounts  to  an  impartial 
idge.  Therefore,  not  to  self,  but  to  him  they 
'e,  and  in  him  they  die,  and  are  blessed  with 
em  that  die  in  the  Lord. —  Wm.  Fenn. 


Dlffarence  of  Time  in  our  Principal  Cities. — 
jjll  Boston  time  is  1(5  minutes,  and  New  York  time 
(1),  4  minutes  faster  than  Philadelphia  time.  In 
3  following  cities  the  time  is  slower,  as  desig- 
ted  : — Baltimore,  6  minutes;  Washington,  8; 
chmond,  10  ;  Charleston,  19  ;  New  Orleans,  60; 
ffalo,  14;  Cleveland,  26;  Detroit,  32;  Cincin- 
ti,  37  ;  Indianapolis,  41 ;  Louisville,  41 ;  Chi- 
^0,  49  ;  Cairo,  54 ;  St.  Louis,  60 ;  St.  Paul,  72  ; 
rancisco,  191  minutes. 


At  the  first  conversazione  of  the  Bradford  Philo- 
l)hical  Society,  which  took  place  recently,  there 
Is  a  good  display  of  microscopes,  stereoscopes, 
p,[  chanical  models,  and  other  objects  of  interest; 
'  i  t  attention  was  chiefly  directed  to  a  steam  car- 
fge,  constructed  by  C.  H.  Holt,  engineer,  of 
iiddersfield.    This  vehicle  will  hold  eight  per- 
f% IS,  exclusive  of  stoker  and  driver,  and,  being 
pvided  with  apparatus  for  consuming  the  smoke 
'™Si  condensing  the  steam,  has  no  unsightly  fun- 
It  is  estimated  that  it  will  travel  over  an 
"'minary  highway  at  a  speed  of  from  ten  to  twelve 
-'['jBles  an  hour,  and  that  1  cwt.  of  coke,  with  50 
ons  of  water,  will  supply  sufficient  motive 
Uer  for  a  journey  of  20  miles. 
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Lt  may  perhaps  be  well  occasionally  to  revert  to 
thoughts  which  often  occupied  our  minds,  and 
i  feelings  which  affected  our  hearts,  but  a  brief 
iod  since,  while  the  civil  war  was  raging  in 
y  country,  and  almost  every  day  brought  its  re- 
■p  t  of  some  event,  indicative  either  of  successful 
'"ristance  to  the  national  government,  or  the  ex- 
sionof  the  armed  authority  of  that  government 
quenching  in  blood  the  life  of  the  rebellion. 
Sow  sickening  were  the  accounts  of  battles 
ght  in  various  sections,  where  thousands  were 
Bi  lU,  and  tens  of  thousands  wounded  and  maimed; 
f^'liv  appalling  the  reflection  of  the  multitude  of 
'"  ■vslows  and  orphans,  left  to  struggle  through  life 
best  they  could,  with  their  natural  guardians 
1  caretakers  suddenly  torn  from  their  side  !  As 
heart  recoiled  from  the  contemplation  of  these 
ii|jeries  and  crimes,  and  of  other  countless  evils 
the  war,  how  often  did  the  prayer  arise  to  the 
oJaipotent  Controller  of  events,  that  He  would 


stay  the  merciless  sword,  and  once  more  in  unde- 
served pity  of  our  sinful  nation,  trust  it  with  the 
inestimable  blessing  of  peace ;  that  so  violence 
and  slaughter  should  cease ;  men  forbear  to  spend 
their  ingenuity  and  strength  in  destroying  each 
other,  and  the  cry  no  longer  go  up  from  the 
ground  for  vengence  for  a  brother's  blood  !  How 
earnestly  was  the  hope  cherished  that  the  awful 
scourge  invoked  by  the  sins  of  the  people,  and  in- 
flicted through  the  permitted  sway  of  their  mad- 
dened passions,  would  efi'ectually  correct  them, 
and  induce  them,  individually  and  as  a  commu- 
nity, to  acknowledge  the  government  of  Christ 
and  seek  to  regulate  their  conduct  thereby ;  that 
so  justice  and  kindness  might  prevail  throughout 
all  classes,  and  the  nation  in  due  time  be  exalted 
by  righteousness. 

We  presume  that  eVery  believer  who  watched 
the  progress  of  events  which  rapidly  succeeded 
each  other  during  the  breaking  up  of  the  rebel- 
lion, will  have  been  impressed  with  the  evidence 
furnished  by  them,  that  the  rapid  change  was  not 
the  result  of  mere  human  combinations  or  military 
power;  that  to  a  merciful  interposition  of  Him 
who  can  alter  the  spirit  and  determination  of  men, 
as  a  man  turneth  the.  watercourse  in  his  field,  is 
to  be  ascribed  the  praise  for  that  the  horrors  of  war 
are  not  still  upon  us,  that  the  resistance  of  armed 
insurgents  has  ceased,  and  the  cries  and  groans  of 
the  battle  field  no  longer  break  upon  the  ear. 
But  have  we  reason  to  believe  that  this  mercy  is 
duly  appreciated  ;  that  the  lesson  designed  to  be 
taught  the  people,  has  so  impressed  their  hearts 
as  to  lead  them  to  estimate  more  justly  their 
heavenly  calling,  and  to  humble  themselves  under 
a  sense  of  their  responsibility  and  their  short- 
coming ?  We  fear  not. 

Our  civil  war  was,  perhaps,  as  terrific  for  the 
numbers  engaged  on  each  side,  as  embittered  by 
malignant  passions,  and  as  destructive,  for  the 
time  it  lasted,  as  any  history  has  recorded;  and 
we  fear  it  has  been  equally  as  prolific  of  evil,  and 
that  its  moral  taint  is  as  traceable  throughout  the 
community  as  that  of  any  war  that  has  preceded 
it.  The  daily  papers  teem  with  accounts  of  mur- 
ders, robberies  and  arson,  in  astounding  numbers, 
and  perpetrated  under  circumstances  which  show 
that  the  lessons  of  cruelty  and  dishonesty,  learned 
in  the  camp  and  the  battle  field,  are  not  forgotten 
amid  scenes  of  more  peaceful  life.  Aside  from 
the  recital  of  deeds  which  shock  the  moral  sense 
of  all,  the  general  tone  of  the  press  is  not  such  as 
gives  ground  to  believe  there  has  been  much 
change  for  the  better  in  the  opinions  or  the  pur- 
suits of  the  great  body  of  the  people.  There  is 
no  little  boasting  of  the  power  of  the  United 
States,  much  congratulation  on  the  success  that 
has  crowned  the  efforts  to  subdue  the  rebellion, 
and  glowing  predictions  of  the  future  wealth  and 
power  of  the  great  republic.  Gigantic  schemes 
for  the  development  and  accumulation  of  wealth 
are  urged  almost  constantly  on  the  attention  of 
the  people,  and  much  is  written  to  excite  their 
cupidity,  and  stimulate  the  unwary  to  embark  in 
adventures,  doubtful  as  to  their  intrinsic  honesty 
as  well  as  their  ultimate  success.  Material  pros- 
perity is  held  up  as  the  principal  good,  the  grand 
goal  towards  which  the  multitude  is  taught  to 
struggle ;  but  little  is  ever  said  inculcating  the 
necessity  for  amendment  of  life;  to  remind  the 
nation  of  the  punishment  it  has  suffered  because 
of  its  disregard  of  the  requirements  of  the  religion 
it  professes,  or  to  cherish  a  sincere  and  practical 
observance  of  thegreat.truths  inseparable  from  that 
religion. 

The  principles  of  the  gospel  are  accepted  in- 
tellectually or  speculatively,  as  being  true ;  and 
our  public  men  admit  they  are  necessary  to  hold 


the  framework  of  society  together,  and  there  is  a 
ready  acknowledgment  of  the  claims  of  humanity 
to  equality ,'fraternity  and  persevering  efi'orts  after 
social  amelioration  ;  but  the  blessed  effects  of  the 
power  and  spirit  of  the  religion  of  Christ  are 
lamentably  absent  and  ignored,  for  want  of  sim- 
ple, unwavering  faith  in  its  regenerating  and 
transforming  energy.  Gleneral acknowledgements 
of  the  great  truths  recorded  in  Holy  Scripture, 
and  respectful  assent  to  the  moral  teaching  of  the 
gospel,  are  very  different  things  from  that  living, 
operative  faith,  which  is  the  gift  of  Grod,  bestowed 
on  true  believers,  and  which  not  only  insures  a 
confession  of  the  value  of  the  religion  of  which 
He  is  the  author,  but  also  its  application  to  the 
whole  government  of  life. 

Neither  statesmen  nor  people  appear  to  have 
learned  from  the  history  of  the  past,  nor  to  be 
brought  to  a  practical  acknowledgment  by  the 
threatening  danger  and  difficulties  of  the  present, 
that  true  Christianity  is  the  great  source  of  every 
stimulant  to  good,  and  of  every  panacea  for  evil 
in  human  society.  High  toned  language  is  em- 
ployed while  descanting  on  national  development 
and  social  progress ;  but  reliance  for  success  is 
based  on  man's  own  power  as  an  intellectual 
being;  few,  who  have  the  public  ear,  striving  to 
spread  the  streams  of  wisdom  among  the  multitude, 
by  directing  them  to  the  primal  source  of  all 
truth,  and  convincing  them  of  their  need  of  su- 
pernatural illumination  and  help.  Thus,  notwith- 
standing our  high  profession  as  a  christian  people, 
Christ's  sovereignty  is  too  generally  slighted  by 
us  as  a  nation,  and  our  political  course,  in  its 
subserviency  to  expediency  and  party,  declares 
we  will  not  have  this  man  to  rule  over  us. 

In  this  general  effort  to  subordinate  moral  and 
spiritual  truths  to  unregeuerate  reason  and  ma- 
terial success;  and  amid  the  irreligion  and  de- 
moralization with  which  it  surrounds  us,  how 
solemn  is  the  consideration  that  the  true  believer 
is  to  stand  as  a  light  in  the  world;  that  unless 
his  daily  walk  is  such,  as  may  draw  from  those 
who  witness  the  good  works  wrought  in  and  by 
him  through  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  some 
measure  of  praise  to  our  Father  who  is  in  heaven, 
he  may  be  instrunieotai  in  blinding  his  fellow 
citizens  to  the  purity  and  strictness  of  the  gospel, 
and  thus  be  found  a  false  witness  against  Christ. 
May  this  consideration  incite  all  our  readers  to 
inspect  the  position  they  occupy  in  relation  to  the 
popular  opinion  and  practice,  fraught  with  error 
and  mischief  as  they  are ;  and  to  bear  constantly  in 
mind,  that  duty  calls  them,  not  merely  to  decline 
fashioning  their  conduct  so  as  to  fit  all  the  crooked 
ways  of  the  world,  but  to  keep  straight  onward  in 
the  narrow  path  of  holiness,  turning  neither  to 
the  right  or  the  left ;  and,  whatever  the  immediate 
result,  relying  on  Omnipotence  to  preserve  and 
uphold  them,  while  they  humbly  confess  him  and 
the  power  of  his  cross  before  men. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

Foreign. — News  from  England  to  the  27th  ult.  The 
shore  end  of  the  Atlantic  Cable  having  been  successfully- 
submerged  on  the  night  of  the  22d,  the  splice  with  the 
main  cable  was  completed  on  the  afternooQ  of  the  23d, 
and  the  Great  Eastern  immediately  commenced  paying 
out.  On  the  24th,  when  about  80  miles  from  land,  de- 
fects iu  insulation  were  discovered  and  the  Great  Eastera 
hove  to.  The  fault  was  soon  found  and  cut  out,  and 
the  laying  of  the  cable  resumed.  On  the  morning  of 
the  27th,  the  Great  Eastern  was  300  miles  from  land, 
and  the  work  was  progressing  satisfactorily. 

The  Parliamentary  elections  are  every  where  com- 
pleted. The  net  Liberal  gain  is  24  members.  It  is 
again  asserted,  on  good  authority,  that  Palmerston  will 
retire  before  Parliament  meets,  and  that  Gladstone  will 
decline  the  Premiership  in  favor  of  Lord  Granville. 

The  Liverpool  cotton  market  was  dull  at  a  slight  de- 
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cline.  Breadstuffs  quiet  and  steady.  The  Bank  of 
En;;land  has  raised  its  rate  of  discount  to  3J  per  cent. 
Consols  89j  a  90.    U.  S.  5-20,  70  a  70j. 

The  municipal  elections  which  have  taken  place  in 
France,  are  every  where  favorable  to  the  government. 

The  Italian  government  has  received  an  official  dis- 
patch from  the  Spanish  Cabinet,  recognizing  the  King- 
dom of  Italy,  and  expressing  the  most  friendly  feelings 
towards  it. 

A  treaty  has  been  ratified  between  Spain  and  France 
reducing  the  customs  tariff. 

Di|)lomatlc  relations  were  about  to  be  re-established 
between  Brazil  and  Great  Britain. 

The  cholera  was  abating  in  Cairo.  There  were  1785 
deaths  of  that  disease  between  6th  mo.  27ih  and  7th 
mo.  9th. 

News  from  Mexico  is  to  the  effect  that  the  Liberals 
under  Coriinas  had  been  defeated  by  the  Imperial  forces. 
Corlinas  had  tied  to  the  Texas  side  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
leaving  all  his  forces  in  the  hands  of  the  Imperialists. 

One  Day  Later. — The  advices  from  the  Great  Eastern 
continued  favorable.  At  10  o'clock  on  the  morning  of 
the  28th,  the  steamer  was  about  450  miles  from  Valen- 
tia,  and  had  paid  out  500  miles  of  cable.  The  signals 
were  good  and  the  weaiher  fine. 

United  States. — The  Public  Debt. — The  ofiScial  state- 
ment shows  the  debt  of  the  United  States,  on  the  31st 
ult.,  to  be  $2,757,253,275.  The  debt  bearing  interest 
in  coin  is  $1,108,662,641,  on  which  the  interest  is 
$64,521,837.  Debt  bearing  interest  in  lawful  money, 
$1,289,156,545,  on  which  the  interest  is  $74,740,630. 
Debt  bearing  no  interest,  $357,906,969.  The  total 
amount  of  legal  tenders  in  circulation  as  currency  was 
$685,236,269,  and  the  amount  of  fractional  currency 
was  $25,750,000.  There  was  a  balance  in  the  Treasury 
of  $116,739,632,  including  $35,338,000  in  gold.  The 
debt  increased  $122,000,000  between  5th  mo.  31st  and 
7th  mo.  31st. 

National  Banks. — The  total  number  of  national  banks 
chartered  under  the  law  of  Congress,  is  1494,  with  an 
aggregate  capital  of  $370,000,000,  and  a  circulalion  of 
$161,971,180. 

The  Indians. — A  tabular  statement  compiled  from  the 
last  data  in  the  Indian  Bureau,  shows  that  there  are 
^from  forty  to  sixty  distinct  tribes  and  remnants  of  tribes 
principally  scattered  throughout  our  western  territory. 
It  is  estimated  that  altogether  there  are  now  in  the 
United  States,  between  three  hundred  and  twenty  thou- 
sand, and  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  Indians.  A 
general  council  or  assembly  of  the  aborigines  has  been 
arranged,  in  the  vicinity  of  Port  Gibson,  to  discuss  and 
settle  their  relations  with  the  United  States.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  not  less  than  thirty  tribes,  including  many 
of  the  nearest  and  most  hostile,  will  be  present.  Geo. 
Herron,  of  Pittsburg,  and  others  are  to  meet  them  on 
the  part  of  the  government,  and  the  Indian  Department 
hopes  that  useful,  peaceful  and  lasting  results  will  be 
readied. 

Tkt  Freedmen. — In  Arkansas  this  class  of  persons  is 
said  to  be  generally  doing  well.  About  4000  are  em- 
ployed in  the  Little  Rock  district  by  order  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  and  2000  are  employed  by  forty-three 
lessees  of  plantations,  who  profess  to  be  entirely  satis- 
fied with  their  work.  The  rate  of  wages  is  so  high  that 
the  planters  complain  their  cotton  will  cost  from  twenty 
to  twenty-five  cents  per  pound  when  baled  and  ready 
for  market.  Su[)erintendent  Conway  reports  that  only 
thirty-five  freedmen  are  maintained  by  the  government 
in  Louisiana.  No  rations  are  now  issued  except  to  the 
sick  and  helpless.  A  convention  of  coloured  delegates 
from  various  counties  in  Viigitiiii,  has  been  in  session 
lit  Alexandria,  their  object  being  to  secure  the  right  of 
eulTrage  and  other  benefits. 

Coloured  Troops. — Adjutant  General  Thorofts  estimates 
the  coloured  troot)s  now  in  service  at  a  little  le?s  than 
100,000  men.  Just  previous  to  the  close  of  the  war, 
these  troofis  numbered  about  110,000  men,  which  has 
been  reduced  by  the  discharge  of  regiments  whose  terms 
of  service  iiavc  expired. 

North  Cnrolma. — Tlio  population  of  Newbcrn  is  in- 
creasing Rl  the  rate  of  10,000  per  annum.  The  city 
which  before  the  war  numbered  about  GOOO  inhabitants, 
now  has  30,000.  This  rapid  growth  is  caused  by 
northern  imnii;iration,  and  the  enterprise  and  wealth 
«'hicb  iict'otiipany  it.  .Nhijor-tieneral  Rugcr  has  sup- 
pressed the  Daily  Union  Banner,  of  Salisbury,  N.  (!.,  for 
niakini;  false  leprescntaiiona  in  regard  to  the  Freed- 
nien's  Kureaa.  Several  disloyal  newspapers  have  re- 
cently appeared  in  different  parts  of  the  Slate,  which 
will  also  probably  be  suppressed.  Gov.  Ilolden,  in  a 
late  dispatch,  expresses  his  belief  that  the  great  body 
of  the  people  of  this  State  are  loyal  and  submissive  to 
the  national  authority. 

The  AnauinatioH  Contpiralori,  sentenced  to  imprison- 


ment, have  reached  their  destination,  the  Dry  Tortugas, 
at  the  southern  extremity  of  Florida.  Dr.  Mudd  acknow- 
ledged on  the  voyage  out  that  he  kpew  Booth  when  he 
came  to  his  house  with  Harold,  on  the  morning  after 
the  assassination,  but  that  he  was  deterred  by  fear  from 
giving  information  of  the  fact.  O'Laughlin  and  Arnold 
admitted  that  they  were  concerned  in  the  plot  to  cap- 
ture the  President,  but  denied  any  knowledge  of  the  in- 
tended assassination. 

Loss  of  an  Ocean  Steamer. — The  British  steamer  Glas- 
gow, which  left  New  York  for  Liverpool  on  the  30th 
ult.,  with  a  full  cargo  and  about  280  persons  on  board, 
took  fire  on  the  following  day  and  was  destroyed.  The 
passengers  and  crew  were  all  saved  by  a  passing  vessel. 
The  Glasgow  makes  the  twenty-ninth  steamship  lost 
while  plying  between  European  ports  and  this  country. 

Texas. — General  Sheridan  has  received  orders  to  cause 
all  the  volunteer  white  troops  arriving  in  that  Depart- 
ment, which  he  may  think  can  be  dispensed  with,  to  be 
mustered  out  of  service.  He  has  also  been  ordered  to 
forbear  from  any  form  of  intcr.vention  in  Mexican  affairs. 
President  Juarez  is  still  recognized  as  the  chief  of  the 
Mexican  government  by  the  United  States.  Governor 
Hamilton  has  issued  a  proclamation  informing  the  peo- 
ple of  their  situation  and  what  is  required  of  them  to 
regain  their  lost  citizenship. 

Government  Rations. — General  Fish,  Assistant  Com- 
missioner of  Freedmen  and  Refugees,  reports  that  there 
is  a  great  amount  of  swindling  among  the  people  of  the 
South  in  drawing  rations.  In  Georgia  and  Alabama 
nearly  every  family,  regardless  of  their  ability,  are  draw- 
ing rations  from  the  government.  He  is  convinced  that 
the  government  is  grievously  imposed  upon  in  this 
matter,  and  that  the  free  distribution  hitherto  pursued 
is  fostering  idleness,  pauperism,  and  crime. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  420.  Of  cholera 
infantum  80. 

New  York. — Mortality  last  week,  632,  including  400 
children  under  five  years  of  age. 

Atbany. — The  population  of  this  city  by  the  recent 
census,  is  61,375,  which  is  a  small  decrease  since  I860. 

Repentant  Rebels. — Among  the  applicants  for  pardon 
are  many  of  the  postmasters  appointed  during  Buch- 
anan's administration  ;  who  are  rapidly  paying  up  their 
dues  to  the  United  States.  John  Bell,  of  Tennessee, 
took  the  amnesty  oath  in  Nashville  on  the  first  inst. 
The  noted  rebel  General  Gideon  J.  Pillow,  is  said  to  be 
making  Union  speeches  in  Tennessee.  General  Wade 
Hampton,  of  S.  C,  in  a  letter  published  in  the  Columbia 
Phcenix,  advises  the  people  of  that  State  to  devote  their 
whole  energies  to  the  restoration  of  law  and  order,  the 
re-establishment  of  agriculture  and  commerce,  the  pro- 
motion of  education,  and  the  rebuilding  of  their  cities 
and  dwellings  which  have  been  laid  in  ashes. '  He  adds: 
"  To  accomplish  these  objects — the  highest  that  patriot- 
ism can  conceive — I  recommend  that  all  who  can  do  so 
should  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States 
government,  so  that  thej-  may  participate  in  the  restora- 
tion of  civil  government  to  our  State." 

Telegraph  Earninys. — The  semi-annual  statement  of 
the  gross  eai'nings  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company,  for  the  six  months  ending  6th  mo.  30th  last, 
shows  that  they  amounted  to  $1,497,686.  During  the 
corresponding  months  of  last  year  the  earnings  were 
$907,041. 

The  Markets,  ^-c. — The  following  were  the  quotations 
on  the  7th  inst. — New  York. — American  gold,  144.  U. 
S.  six  per  cents.  1881,  107;  ditto,  5-20,  106.  Balance 
in  the  New  York  Sub-treasury,  $60,456,675.  Superfine 
State  flour,  $5.50  a  $6.  Shipping  Ohio, $7.70  a  $7.85. 
Baltimore  flour,  fair  to  extra,  $7.50  a  ,$9.  Chicago 
spring  wheat,  $1.38  a  $1.41  ;  amber  do.,  $1.40  a  $1.42; 
white  Michigan,  $2  a  $2.05.  Western  oats,  60  a  61. 
Rye,  $1  a  $1.10.  Western  mixed  corn,  86  a  88.  Mid- 
dlings cotton,  46  cts.  Wool,  57  a  75  for  State  and  Ohio. 
Philadelphia. — Superfine  flour,  $6.75  a  $7.25;  extra, 
$7.50  a  $8.25;  family  and  fancy  brands,  $9  a  $11.  Red 
wheat,  fair  to  prime,  $1.90  a  $2;  white,  $2.10  a  $2.25. 
Rye,  $1.10  Yellow  corn,  97  cts.;  white,  87  cts.  Old 
Penna.  oats,  68  a  70  cts.  The  ofteriugs  of  beef  cattle 
reached  1360  head,  sales  ranged  at  from  11  to  13  cts.  for 
common,  14  a  15  for  fair  to  prime,  and  16  a  16A  for  extra 
quality.  Of  bogs  1900  sold  at  from  $15  a  $1 6.50  the 
100  lbs.  nett.  The  sales  of  slieep  reached  about  10,000 
head — prices  ranging  at  6  a  CJ  cts.  per  lb.  gross.  Stock 
siieep  brought  $3.50  a  $4.50  each,  and  lambs  $4  a  $6 
each. 

RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  Aaron  Branson,  Pa.,  $5,  to  No.  26, 
vol.  33. 

Eercirrd  from  "  A  Friend,"  in  Ledyard,  N.  Y.,  per  A. 
King,  $10,  for  Friends  in  North  Carolina. 


WESTTOWN  B0ARDIN^3  SCHOOL. 
The  Visiting  Committee   meet  at  the  School 
Seventh-day  afternoon,  the  19th  inst.,  attend  meei 
on  First-day,  and  visit  the  schools  on  Second  and  Th 
days. 

Eighth  month  9th,  1865. 

For  the  accommodation  of  the  Visiting  Commit 
conveyances  will  be  at  the  Street  Road  Station 
Seventh-day  the  19th  instant,  to  meet  the  trains  I 
leave  West  Philadelphia  at  2.30  and  4.45  p.  m. 


WANTED, 

A  Teacher  for  the  "  Shelter  for  Coloured  Orphai 
Application  may  be  made  to  Lydia  L.  Walton,  Lanca; 
Avenue  above  Thirty-seventh  St.;  or  Elizabeth  Rhoi 
Germantown. 


WANTED. 

Tha  Trustees  of  Friends'  School  at  Crosswicks,  ar 
want  of  a  competent  Friend  as  Teacher,  to  open 
school  early  in  Ninth  niijnth. 

Application  may  be  made  to  Joel  H.  Middleton,  Cn 
wicks,  Burlington  Co.;  or  to  to  Samuel  AUinson,  Yt 
ville,  Mercer  county,  New  Jersey. 

CONTRIBUTIONS  FOR  THE  SHELTER  FOR. 
COLOURED  ORPHANS. 

Arrangement  has  been  made  by  which  any  article 
at  Parker's  Grocery  Store,  corner  Eleventh  and  Mar 
streets,  (one  of  the  city  offices  of  Martin's  West  Phila 
Express)  will  be  conveyed  to  the  Shelter. 

Fruit  and  vegetables  will  he  particularly  acceptal 
and  will  be  gratefully  received  as  contribulions. 

Whatever  is  sent  should  be  plainly  marked  "She 
for  Coloured  Orphans,  West  Philadelphia." 

Bags  or  baskets  will  be  returned  to  Parker's  Groc 
Store. 

Perishable  fruits  should  be  left  either  on  Fourth-day 
early  Fifih-day  morning. 


FRIENDS'  SELECT  SCHOOLS. 

These  Seminaries  will,  it  is  expected,  be  reopei 
after  the  summer  vacation,  on  the  first  Second-daji 
the  Ninth  month  nest,  the  Boys'  school  being  situs 
on  Cherry  street,  west  of  Eighth,  and  the  Girls'  scI 
on  Seventh  street,  between  Cherry  and  Race  streets 

The  course  of  Instruction  now  adopted  in  the  Bi 
school,  embraces,  besides  the  ordinary  branches,  a  se 
tiou  of  more  advanced  mathematical,  sc'ientific,  : 
classical  studies.  During  the  winter  months,  lecti 
on  scienti,fic  subjects  are  delivered,  illustrated  by  api 
priate  apparatus  and  experiments. 

The  course  of  study  at  the  Girls'  school  embraces 
addition  to  the  elementary  branches.  Algebra,  Geo' 
try.  History,  Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  Astrono: 
Physiology,  Natural  History,  Botany,  Physical  Geof 
phy.  Mental  Philosophy,  Etymology,  Rhetoric  and  C-' 
position.  Instruction  is  also  given  in  Trigonome 
Mensuration,  and  the  French  and  Latin  languages. 

As  the  proper  classification  of  the  scholars  earl 
the  session  is  important,  it  is  desirable  that  those  i 
intend  to  enter  pupils  for  the  coining  term  should  d^ 
as  early  in  the  season  as  possible.  Applicatiou  ma.v 
made  at  the  school-rooms  on  and  after  the  openin; 
the  schools. 

These  schools  are  deserving  of  the  patronage 
support  ot^our  members,  ottering  as  they  do  great 
vantages  for  the  liberal  and  guarded  education  of  tl 
children,  and  the  charges  being  quite  moderate. 

The  attention  of  Friends  is  also  invited  to  the  Prim 
Schools  in  the  Northern  and  Western  Districts,  wl 
provision  is  made  for  the  careful  elementary  instrud 
of  children  too  young  to  enter  the  principal  schools. 

Philada.,  Seventh  month,  1865. 

FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

NEAR  PRANKFOHD,  (TWKNTY-THIHD  WARD,  PHILADKLPH  1 

Physician  andSuperintendent, — Joshua  H.  WortB!  • 
TON,  M.  D. 

Application  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  may 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  to  Charlbs  Ellis,  CI 
of  the  Board  of  Managers,  No.  637  Market  Street,  Pb  ' 
delphia,  or  to  any  other  Member  of  the  Board. 

Died,  on  Sixth-day  morning  the  12th  ultimo.,  in 
79lh  year  of  her  age,  Harriet  L.  Marie,  a  membf  ' 
the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia  for  ■ 
Southern  District. 

WM.  H.  PILE,  PRINTER, 
No.  214  Pear  street,  between  Dock  and  Third. 
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For  "The  Friend." 

Gilbejt  latey. 

(Corjcluded  from  page  394.) 

ocn  after  King  James  came  to  the  crown, 
)ert  Latey  wag  one  who  presented  the  king 
a  list  of  about  fifteen  hundred  Friends, 
oners  for  conscience'  sake,  about  eight  hundred 
vhom  being  "escheated,"  and  writs" about  to 
orth  for  seizing  thair  estates,  he  witli  George 
itehead,  took  great  care  and  unwearied  pains 
aye  a  stop  put  to  these  violent  persecutions. 
3  service  occupied  much  time  and  labour,  but 
eventually  rewarded  with  success,  the  prison- 
•el«ased  and  relieved  from  the  penalties  which 
ghteous  laws  had  inr-posed.   .Of  another  in- 
iew  with  king  James  .the  following  account 
a>iiv6n  :  "In  the  year  I6885  Grilbert  and  two 
mds,  namely,  George  Whitehead  and  William 
n,,  meeting  at  White-hall,  they  asked  him  if 
TOuld  go  along  with  them  to  wait  upon  the 
He  made  some  little  pause  bef&re  he  gave 
Answer,  having  nothing  in  his  mind  to  say,  or 
;tend  the  king  for ;  and  as  he  thus  stood  silent, 
sened  in  his  heart  what  he  should  say  to  the 
whereupon  he  told  the  Friends  he  was 
ly  to  go  with  them.    Accordingly  they  went, 
had  admittance  to  the  king's  presence,  there 
ig  only  one  person  present  besides  the  king 
the  two  Friends.    George  Whitehead  and 
Ham  Penn  having  spoken  what  they  had  to 
the  king  was  pleased  to  ask  Gilbert  whet,her 
bad  not  something  to  say;  upon  which,  in  a 
it  deal  of  humility,  he  spoke  as  follows  :  "  The 
cy,  favour  and  kindness  which  the  king  hath 
mded  to  us  as  a  people,  in  the  time  of  our 
cise  and  sore  distress,  we  humbly  acknow- 
:e;  and  I  truly  desire  that  God  may  show  the 
mercy  and  favour  in  the  time  of  his  trouble 
sore  distress."    To  which  the'  king  replied, 
thank  you;"  and  so  they  parted, 
hat  was  then  spoken  by  G.  L.  lived  with  the 
;  and  a  considerable  time  after,  when  in  Ire- 
,  he  desired  a  Friend  to  remember  him  to 
ert,  and  "  Tell  him  the  words  he  spake  to  me 
I  jiall  never  forget;  adding  that  one  part  of  them 
w'  come,,  and  he  prayed  to  God  the  other  might 
al.>  come  to  pass."    G.  L.  desired  the  Friend, 
w  ;a  he  returned  again  to  Ireland,  if  he  had  op- 
pd/dnity  to  see  King  James,  to  let  him  know 
tl  t  the  second  part  of  what  he  had  said,  in  rela- 
ti  I  to  the  king,  was  also  in  great  measure  come 
tclpass,  and  that  the  Lord  had  given  him  his 
lij. 

'here-is  reason  to  believe  that  this  worthy  man 


felt  it  a  serious  thing  thus  to  appear  before  the 
great  of  this  world,  and  was  careful  not  to  go  in 
his  own  will.  With  his  mind  humbly  waiting 
upon  the  Lord  for  strength  and  wisdom,  he  doubt- 
less sought  to  be  directed  and  guided  in  these 
movements^  by  the  gentle  influen^ajj  of  his  pure 
spirit.  The  account  from  which  we  have  quoted 
says:  "It  was  his  practice,  in  soliciting  kings, 
pr.iuces,  and  great  men,  to  keep  to  the  anointing 
and  love  of  God ;  and,  as  that  gave  utterance,  to 
speak  ^  jn  which  he  oft-times  reached. and  bad 
place  in  them,  and  his  solicitation  was  ofteq  an- 
swered, which  made  him  say,  that  as  Friends  feel 
and  keep  to  this  anointing  in  their  solicitations, 
they  may  expect  a  blessing  and  therein  be  service- 
able to  the  Lord's  people  ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary, 
any  shall  go  in  these  services  in  their  own  will, 
wit  and  parts,  they  may  miss  the  desired  end  as 
some  have  done.'/ 

Gjlbert  Latey  was  blessed  and  prospered  in  his 
business,  so  that  he  had  plenty  of  this  world's 
goods,  to  supply  all  his  reasonable  wants,  notwith- 
standing the  continued  exactions  of  heavy  fines 
for  attending  meetings  and  on  other  accounts.^  It 
was  a  great  trouble  to  him  that  his  friends  should 
be  made  to  suffer  on  account  of  his  being  at  their 
meetings,  or  spealing  in  them,  and  he  sought  as 
much  as  possible  to  screen  t^riends  and  bear  the 
burden  himself.  And  it  being  known  that  he 
was  a  man  of  ability,  the  justices  and  informers 
were  usually  willing,  when  they  had  an  opportu- 
nity, to  fix  what  they  were  permitted  to  take  upon 
him  : — thus  at  one  time  there  were  warrants 
against  him  to  the  amount  of  several  hundred 
pounds.  So  striking  indeed  was  the  protection 
and  favor  vouchsafed.to  him  that  the  enemies  of 
Truth  were  ready  to  say,  as  their  master  once  did, 
"Doth  he  serve  God  for  nought,  hath  he  not  set 
a  hedge  about  him  and  all  that  he  hath." 

In  married  life  also  the  divine  blessing  attend- 
ed this  faithful  man.  His  wife,  who  survived  and 
wrote  a  testimony  respecting  him,  says  in  it,  "  He 
was  to  me  a  faithful  loving  husband,  and  a  dear 
and  tender  father  to  his  children,  often  admonish- 
ing, advising,  and  instructing  them  to  lowliness, 
humility,  and  the  fear  of  the  Lord.  He  was  a 
good  example  to  them,  being  often  concerned  in 
the  fear  of  the  Lprd  to  excite  them  to  love  God, 
his  truth  and  people;  by  which  they  would  feel 
the  power  of  the  Most  High  to  preserve  them  out 
of  evil,  as  he  could  truly  say  it  had  done  for  him, 
and  preserved  him  to  a  good  old  age." 

Toward  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  G.  L.  de- 
lighted in  quiet  and  retirement,  often  mentioning 
that  he  waited  the  Lord's  call,  and  time  of  being 
removed;  that  he  felt  his  peace  to  abound  in  him, 
and  that  there  was  no  cloud  in  his  way.  "  Though 
he  was  long  weak  and  feeble  as  to  the  outward, 
yet  he  was  fresh,  strong,  and  living  in  his  inward 
man;  and  in  the  latter  end  of  the  Fifth  month, 
1705,  was  at  the  meeting  at  Hammersmith.  A 
large  meeting  being  there  assembled,  the  Lord 
moved  him  to  stand  up,  and  so  supported  him  by 
his  divine  power,  as  to  enable  him  to  sound  forth 
the  acceptable  day  of  God,  and  an  invitation  to 
all  to  come  to  Him,  in  and  through  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  the  alone  mediator  between  God 


and  man,  who  is  the  way  and  only  means  to  re- 
store man  again  into  the  image  and  favour  of  God; 
concerning  which  he  there  declared  about  an  hour, 
with,  a  great  deal  of  fervency  and  wonted  zeal,  as 
if  he  had  been  under  no  infirmity  of  body,. even 
to  the  admiration  of  many  of  the  hearers";  he 
being  carried  forth  in  a  more  than  ordinary  man- 
ner in  this  his  last  sermon."  "  Thjg  night  before 
he  departeld  he  gave  good  counsel  to  them  that 
were  in  the^room,  to  fear  the  Lord  and  not  do  evil 
,for  evil,  but  to  do  good  for  evil,  for  that  there  was 
"n©  overcoming  of  evil  but  in'  and  by  that  which 
was  good,  for  in  so  doing,  coals  of  fire  would  be 
heaped  on  thein  heads  ;  exhorting  very  much  to 
love  and  tenderness,  for  the  Lord  would  bless 
such  as  were  found  therein.  He  was  much 
opened  in  exhortation  and  counsel  at  this  time, 
and  uttered  his  words  with  great  vigour,  as  if  he 
ailed  little  and  were  in  a  meeting.  Next  day  he 
kept  his  chamber,  being  weak  of  body,  but  pre- 
served in  the  enjoyment  of  his  reason  to  the  last 
moment ;  and  a  very  few  hours  before  his  depar- 
ture, spoke  to  some  that  were  about  him,  "  That 
there  was  no  condemnation  to  them  that  were  in 
Christ  Jesus;  for,' said  he,  He  is  the  lifter  up  of 
my  head.  He  is  my  strength  and  great  salvation." 

Thus  trusting  in,  and  reverently  reposing  upon. 
Him  who  is  the  strength  and  refuge  of  his  re- 
deemed children,  the  aged  christian  calmly  met  . 
that  solemn  change  which  awaits  all  the  living. 
He  peacefully  departed  on  the  15th  of  Ninth 
mouth  1705,  aged  about  79  years. 

This  account  of  Gilbert  Latey  may  appropriately 
close  with  the  testimony  of  his  nephew,  Richard 
Hawkins. 

"  The  testimony  I  have  to  bear  concerning  my 
dear  deceased  uncle  is,  that  he  was  a  man  fearing 
God  and  hating  iniquity;  fervent  and  zealous 
against  deceit  and,hypocrisy,  and  endowed  with  a 
Gospel  testimony ;  which  according  to  his  ability 
he  bore  faithfully  in  his  day,  and  the  Lord  was 
with  him.  He  always  had  a  very  honorable  re- 
gard for  those  who  were  elders  in  the  Lord,  and 
a  sincere  love  towards  such  as  the  Lord  had  raised 
up  more  lately  in  the  ministry,  as  they  kept  to 
that  power  which  first  broke  forth  in  these  elders 
in  the  morning  of  the  day  of  the  Lord.  He  re- 
joiced in  such,  and  would  often  say  they  were  as 
marrow  to  his  bones,  and  his  love  to  them  was  as 
firm  and  true  as  that  of  David  and  Jonathan,  in 
which  he  was  ready  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to 
those  that  were  young  or  weat,  having  also  a  true 
regard  for  the  hindermost  of  the  flock,  and  would 
often  strengthen  and  advise  them.  His  parts 
were  quick,  and  his  apprehension  lively;  his 
memory  good  and  his  judgment  sound  and  strong; 
his  example  shining  in  self-denial;  yet  he  was  of 
a  generous  and  free  spirit ;  an  early  plant  in  the 
Lord's  vineyard,  which  grew  and  prospered  to  the 
praise  and  glory  of  God's  grace,  who  made  him 
acceptable  in  and  through  his  beloved  son,  Christ 
Jesus,  the  true  light,  and  by  the  effectual  opera- 
tion of  his  power,  whereby  he  was  made  service- 
able to  many,  and  a  good  savour  to  them  that 
walk  in  the  way  of  the  Lord,  and  also  to  many 
that  were  rich,  high,  and  great  in  the  world.  And 
I  am  well  assured  the  Lord  hath  crowned  the 
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labours  of  this  faithful  witness,  whose  days  in  good 
old  age  ended  in  peace;  and  lie  hath  his  ci\.wn 
that  ladeth  not  awiiy,  an  inherilanee  everlasting 
among  the  righteous  in  glory,  in  the  kingdom  of 
our  blessed  Lord.  Pie  was  continued  in  the  en- 
joyment of  his  sense  and  reason  to  the  last  moment 
of  his  life,  and  died  in  the  Lord,  and  rests  from 
his  labours,  whose  works  follow  him,  and  his  me- 
morial is  blessed  among  the  righteous  in  the 
Lord's  heritage,  he  having  been  a  worthy  soldier 
and  follower  of  the  Lamb,  and  kept  his  habita- 
tion in  Christ  Jesus.  I  pray  God  that  both  I, 
and  all  that  remain,  may  in  life  and  conversation, 
as  he  hath  done,  bear  a  faithful  testimony  for  the 
blessed  Truth,  and  in  the  same  be  preserved,  to 
walk  in  the  footsteps  of  the  christian  flock  to  the 
end  of  our  days,  having  the  loins  of  our  minds 
girded  up,  and  an  eye  single  to  the  Lord,  and  to 
tho  recompense  he  hath  in  store  for  the  righteous, 
which  will  remain  and  stand  us  in  stead,  when 
we  shall  be  called  out  of  this  fading,  perishing 
world." 

Testing  the  Telegraph  Cable. — The  London 
Telegraph  in  an  article  on  the  new  cable  for  tlie 
Atlantic  telegraph  gives  this  account  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  is  tested  : — "  It  seems  impossible 
that  there  can  be  any  fault  in  the  Atlantic  cable 
when  the  Great  Eastern  goes  to  sea.  To  say  noth- 
ing of  the  tests  applied  to  it  at  the  manufactory, 
it  is  tested  not  alone  after  it  has  been  taken  on 
board,  but  during  its  delivery  into  the  ship.  As 
soon  as  a  length  is  brought  alongside,  one  end  is 
connected  with  the  coils  already  on  board,  and 
the  other  end  with  the  instruments  in  the  testing 
room.  The  circuit  is  thus  made  through  the 
whole  extent  of  the  coil — the  portion  on  board 
and  the  portion  alongside.  The  process  of  haul- 
ing in  then  commences,  and  the  insulation  is  con- 
tinuously observed.  The  instruments  in  the  test- 
ing-room record  the  smallest  deviation  from  abso- 
lutely perfect  insulation.  It  will  be  understood 
that  an  insulation  which  shall  be  quite  perfect,  as 
an  electrician  understands  the  word,  is  not  at- 
tainable. A  piece  of  metal  separated  by  means  of 
the  purest  glass,  and  enclosed  in  the  driest  at- 
mosphere that  can  be  obtained,  will,  if  charged 
with  electricity,  lose  that  electricity  after  a  time. 
In  speaking  of  insulation  we  must  therefore  be 
understood  to  mean  an  approxiiiute  condition  ; 
but  the  approximation  in  the  case  of  the  new 
Atlantic  cable  comes  so  near  to  perfection  that 
this  rough  tarry  rope  is  a  scientific  wonder. 

"The  last  dying  pulsation  of  the  old  Atlantic 
cable  was  forced  through  by  means  of  a  galvanic 
battery  consisting  of  two  hutidred  and  forty  cells. 
The  sub-marine  telegraph  from  London  to  Am- 
sterdam is  habitually  worked  with  a  battery  of 
fifty  cells,  and  such  a  battery  is  comraouly  used 
for  the  other  submarine  lines  to  Europe.  Signals 
have  been  repeatedly  sent  through  more  than 
thirteen  hundred  miles  of  the  cable  now  on  board 
tlie  Great  Eastern  by  means  of  one  cell.  Galvanic 
currents  so  feeble  that  they  could  not  have  been 
felt  by  the  hand,  and  might  have  been  passed 
harmlessly  through  a  circuit  completed  by  the 
operator's  tongue  can  be  used  to  convey  messages 
along  a  length  of  cable  that  should  very  nearly 
stretch  from  London  to  St  Petersburg.  Over 
needle  instrunicnts  sucii  as  those  in  ordinary  use 
for  land  telegraph  a  current  from  one  cell  would 
be  powerless. 

"To  record  such  faint  pulsations  of  electricity 
it  is  necessary  to  use  Proft-ssor  Thompson's  mirror 
galvanometer.  This  beautiful  inntrumeot  con- 
sists of  a  mirror  about  the  size  of  a  foarpeuny 
piece,  made  of  microscope  glass,  and  so  thin  that 
it  weighs  only  a  grain.    On  the  back  of  this 


mirror  a  minute  magnet  is  fixed,  and  thus  supple- 
mented it  is  suspended  by  a  silken  fiber  in  the 
heart  of  a  coil  of  wire,  so  thatany  current  passing 
through  the  coil  deflects  the  magnet  and  the 
mirror  along  with  it.  A  ray  of  light  reflected 
by  the  mirror  falls  on  a  scale,  distant  about  eigh- 
teen or  twenty  inches,  and  reveals  its  faintest 
movements.  Difi"erent  combinations  of  these 
movements  represent  the  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
and  thus  the  apparently  erratic  wanderings  of  a 
ray  of  light  are  made  to  convey  intelligence. 
An  instrument  of  this  kind  is  constantly  used  to 
test  the  cable,  as  it  is  hauled  on  board  ;  and  if  any 
fault  had  existed  it  could  not  have  passed  without 
detection.  Up  to  this  time,  when  there  are  on 
board  the  ship  and  alongside,  one  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  seventy  miles  of  cable,  no  fault  has 
been  discovered." 


Address  to  the  lonilger  Members  of  the  Society 
of  Friends. 

(Continued  from  page  397.) 

ON  THE    IMPORTANCE,   ADVANTAGES,  AND 
PLEASURES  OP  EARLY  RELIGION. 

An  early  dedication  of  yourselves  to  God,  is  a 
subject  of  more  importance  than  perhaps  some  of 
you  imagine.  None  of  you,  even  the  very  young- 
est, can  assure  yourselves  of  long  life ;  nay,  you 
know  not  what  an  hour  may  bring  forth.  How 
many  have  been  called  from  this  state  of  being, 
even  in  very  tender  years;  and  that  sometimes  so 
suddenly  and  so  unexpectedly,  that  little  or  no 
time  has  been  afi'orded  for  serious  reflection. 
Surely  when  we  remember  that  "  without  holiness 
no  man  can  see  the  Lord,"  that  nothing  that  is 
impure  or  unholy  can  eoterthe  kingdom  of  heaven; 
and  when  we  consider  also  the  great  uncertainty 
of  life,  and  that  we  may  at  any  time  be  called  as 
in  a  moment  to  give  an  account  of  our  actions,  we 
may  perceive  the  great  necessity  of  having  our 
peace  made  with  the  Almighty  even  in  early  life. 

"  Remember  now  thy  Creator  in  the  days  of  thy 
youth,"  was  the  injunction  of  the  wise  man;  and 
it  is  indeed  felt  to  be  an  important  recommenda- 
tion by  those  who  are  kid  on  a  bed  of  sickness, 
with  the  probability  of  a  speedy  removal  from 
this  state  of  being.  How  do  such  as  these  feel 
the  importance  of  religion  !  Does  it  not  appear  to 
them  as  the  "one  thing  needful?"  What,  in 
their  view,  are  all  the  pleasures  which  this  world 
can  afford,  compared  with  an  inheritance  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  of  which  they  now  see  the 
unspeakable  value  ?  Dear  young  Friends,  have 
you  ever  been  afilicted  with  sickness,  from  which 
It  appeared  doubtful  whether  you  would  recover? 
Were  not  some  such  feelings  as  these  the  attend- 
ants of  your  minds?  Try  then  to  recur  to  them 
when  you  may  be  tempted  to  think  that  after  all 
you  need  not  be  so  very  anxious  to  be  religious. 

Perhaps  some  of  you  have  never,  that  you  can 
recollect,  been  attacked  with  any  serious  illness, 
and  have  not  had  so  strikingly  brought  to  your 
attention  as  others,  the  vast  importance  of  a  life 
devoted  to  the  service  of  the  Almighty.  But  is 
religion,  therefore,  a  less  important  concern  to 
you  ?  i'ou  need  only  refer  to  the  expressions  of 
those  who  have  been  placed  in  the  circumstances 
above  alluded  to,  to  be  fully  convinced  that  it  is 
not.  How  feelingly  have  some  who  have  forgot- 
ten their  Almighty  Father,  and  not  endeavoured 
above  all  to  serve  Him,  expressed  their  regret  on 
a  bed  of  sickness.  How  have  they  wished  they 
could  recall  the  past,  that  they  might  have  an 
opportunity  of  acting  differently  !  How  bitter  has 
been  their  remorse! 

And  is  that  subject  unimportant,  the  neglect  of 
which  causes  such  feelings  of  sorrow,  when  life  is 
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fast  drawing  to  a  close,  and  the  grave  is  opei 
to  receive  us  ?  Oh  !  surely  no  !  recollect  then 
by  rightly  embracing  the  time  and  opportu 
now  afforded  you,  you  may  escape  all  these  ; 
ings  when  laid  upon  a  death-bed.  And  how 
you  encouraged  to  this  course  by  the  consid 
tion  of  the  peace  and  joy  experienced  by  th 
who,  through  Divine  assistance,  have  fulfilled 
great  object  of  their  creation,  and  lived  to 
glory  of  God.  How  precious  have  been  the  i 
ings  of  some  of  these  at  the  close  of  their  ear 
pilgrimage !  They  have  been  enabled  to  trus 
the  atoning  sacrifice  of  their  Redeemer,  so  a 
look  death  in  the  face  without  dismay;  they  l 
rejoiced  in  the  well  grounded  assurance  of  i 
eternity  of  happiness  on  which  they  were  just 
tering.  With  what  delight  have  they  anticip 
their  change;  with  what  holy  calmness  and 
While  those  around  them  have  been  weep 
they  have  rejoiced ;  yes,  they  have  been  so 
tained  by  the  hand  of  their  Heavenly  Fatl 
when  passing  through  the  valley  of  the  sha( 
of  death,  that  they  have  indeed  feared  no  e 
but  have  felt  that  though  their  flesh  and  tl 
heart  were  failing  them,  God  was  the  strengtl 
their  heart,  and  would  be  their  portion  for  e 
And  are  not  such  feelings  as  these  in  the  prosp 
of  death  worth  striving  for;  and  is  that  an  uo 
portant  thing,  which  will  sustain  the  mind 
such  a  time,  and  produce  comforts  so  preciouil 
these  ? 

Some  you  may  be  ready  to  say  that  m 
persons  pass  the  time  of  childhood  and  youth, 
attain  to  years  of  maturity  without  thinking  w 
of  these  things ;  and  then  become  serious,  and 
happy.  But  you  know  not  that  such  will  be  y 
case.  Your  lives  may  be  suddenly  cut  short 
the  midst  of  your  worldly  pleasures  and  enj 
ments,  and  you  may  be  called,  while  yet  unp 
pared,  to  appear  before  your  God.  And 
supposing  you  were  permitted  to  attain  to  ye 
of  manhood,  would  there  not  be  a  great  dangei 
your  finding  it  very  difficult  to  leave  the  tbingi 
the  world,  and  become  disciples  of  Him  who 
joins  his  followers  to  "  deny  themselves,  take 
their  cross  daily  and  follow  him." 

And  again,  could  you  be  certain  that  you  woi 
be  able  to  accomplish  all  this  when  more  advan( 
in  life,  still  how  mournful  would  be  your  feelit 
in  looking  back  on  years  spent  in  folly  and  f 
getfulness  of  God.  May  you  be  favoured  w 
such  a  sense  of  the  importance  of  religion,  tl 
you  may  be  concerned  to  "  use  all  diligence: 
make  your  calling  and  election  sure,"  before  y 
are  .called  hence  to  be  seen  of  men  no  more 
that  you  may  be  wise,  that  you  may  underst* 
this,  that  you  may  consider  your  latter  end;  ai 
not  be  putting  off  to  a  more  convenient  seas 
that  great  work  which  can  be  best  accomplish' 
now  in  the  morning  of  your  days. 

'Tis  easy  work,  if  we  begin, 
To  tear  the  Lord  betimes, 
While  sinners,  who  grow  old  in  sin. 

Are  hardened  in  their  crimes.  | 

However  the  enemy  of  your  souls  may  endei 
vour  to  persuade  you,  that  you  can  more  easii" 
serve  the  Almighty  when  further  advanced  ' 
years,  you  may  be  assured  that  such  is  far  fr 
being  the  case.    Many  have  been  the  testimon 
borne  by  those  who  have  yielded  to  this  suggi 
tion,  of  the  utter  falsity  of  any  such  notion.  Tli 
have  declared  that  there  has  never  been  a  timi 
which  they  could  more  easily  have  turned  to  tt 
Lord,  than  in  the  days  of  their  youth.    0  !  tbt 
that  there  may,  even  how  in  your  early  years,  i 
such  an  heart  in  you,  that  you  may  fear  the  Lon 
and  keep  all  his  commandments  always,  that 
may  be  well  with  you ;  thus  may  you  be  enablt 
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you  advance  in  life,  to  spread  the  knowledge 
ihe  "  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus  and,  by  your  ex- 
ple,  to  "  adorn  the  doctriQe  of  God  our  Saviour 
ill  things." 

low  great  are  the  advantages  possessed  by 
se  who  make  an  early  surrender  of  the  he;irt 
he  Almighty;  on  such  iis  these  he  is  pleased 
look  with  peculiar  regard.  And  surely  the 
e  and  favour  of  the  Most  High,  who  is  so  rich 
mercy,  and  who  condescends  to  permit  his  de- 
ident  children  to  hold  communion  with  him, 
I  blessing  which  we  should  be  willing  to  part 
h  all  to  obtain. 

3ow  much  is  conveyed  in  this — the  possession 
the  love  and  favour  of  the  Almighty.  Such 
ire  favoured  with  this  precious  privilege,  have 
t  All-powerful  Being  for  their  friend,  to  whom 
y  may  apply  in  every  season  of  extremity  He 
1  be  with  them  as  they  pass  along  through  life, 
serving  them  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the 
;  He  will  lead  them  about  and  instruct  them, 
keep  them  as  the  apple  of  his  eye.  "  The 
s  of  the  Lord  are  upon  the  righteous,  and  his 
are  open  unto  their  cry."  They  may  look 
to  Him  as  to  a  most  affectionate  parent,  under 
assurance,  that  "  like  as  a  father  pitieth  his 
[dren,  so  the  Lord  pitieth  them  that  fear  him." 
keeps  them  as  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  and 
ss  them  as  under  the  shadow  of  his  wings. 
i  if  the  Almighty  be  thus  for  them,  who  can 
ainst  them  ?  Who  is  he  that  shall  harm 
m,  if  they  be  followers  of  that  which  is  good  ? 
)ugh  innumerable  evils  and  difficulties  compass 
m  about;  though  outward  and  spiritual  eue- 
combine  against  them;  though  they  be 
eatened  with  death  in  all  its  terrors;  they  will 
supported  under  these  various  trials,  and  fear 
evil.  They  will  be  favoured  with  the  assur- 
,  that  He  who  has  hitherto  marvellously 
ped  them  in  their  greatest  extremities,  will 
tinue  to  cai-e  for  and  preserve  them,  and  when 
shall  permit  their  earthly  tabernacles  to  be 
iolved,  they  may  rejoice  in  the  belief,  that 
re  is  prepared  for  them  "  a  building  of  God, 
house  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the 
vens." 

A^hat  earthly  treasures  can  we  for  a  moment 
ipare  with  blessings  so  great,  so  precious  as 
se !    Possessed  of  such  privileges,  we  are  pre- 
ed  for  whatever  may  befall  us.    Should  our 
8  be  lengthened,  our  Almighty  Helper  will 
ble  us,  as  we  rely  on  Him,  to  live  to  his  glory. 
)uld  we,  on  the  other  hand,  be  early  called 
n  this  state  of  being,  we  may  be  prepared  to 
eive  the  summons  with  joy,  for  it  may  only  be 
Jmoval  from  the  trials  and  temptations  of  time, 
;hat  fruition  of  happiness  which  is  prepared  for 
righteous  in  the  world  to  come.    May  you, 
Ijr  young  Friends,  be  enabled  to  make  all  these 
a  Vantages  yours;  that  even  in  your  early  years, 
yi  may  in  degree  be  favoured  to  know  the  ful- 
fi  s  of  the  riches  of  that  blessing,  which  is  in 
s  16  for  the  willing  and  obedient  children  of  the 
Ird. 

5  But  you  are  still  further  invited  to  pursue  the 
phse  now  recommended  by  a  consideration  of  the 
|)!asures  attendant  on  religion.  "  Her  ways  are" 
l|eed  "ways  of  pleasantness,  and  all  her  paths 
peace."  There  is  a  happiness  and  a  peace  ex- 
pj'ienced  by  those  who  are  humbly  endeavouring 
tlfulfil  the  will  of  the  Almighty,  which  is  far 
rue  substantial  than  the  most  fascinating  plea- 
ses of  earth.  Can  any  thing  which  the  world 
c  Is  happiness  equal  the  joy  of  these,  when  they 
1  i  "  the  love  of  God  shed  abroad  in  their  hearts," 
8jd  are  favoured  with  the  assurance,  that  He  has 
*l)lottedout  as  a  thick  cloud  their  transgressions, 
i  d  as  a  cloud  their  sins  ?"    How  sweet  are  their 


feelings  at  such  a  time  as  this ;  what  love  and 
gratitude  abound  in  their  hearts  towards  the  gra- 
cious Bestower  of  all  their  blessings. 

How  much  more  at  ease  must  their  minds  be, 
than  the  minds  of  those  who  are  yielding  to  the 
temptations  of  the  enemy,  all  the  time  aware  that 
they  are  doing  wrong,  following  the  desires  of 
their  own  hearts,  and  yet  trembling  for  the  con- 
sequences. And  when  we  compare  these  feelings 
with  the  pure  delight  which  the  righteous  ex- 
perience in  obedience  to  the  will  of  their  God, 
when  we  reflect  on  the  evidence  aflForded  by  their 
very  countenances  and  conversation  that  they  are 
j really  happy,  how  strikingly  do  we  perceive,  that 
religion  affords  even  in  this  life,  enjoyments  of  no 
common  character. 

"'Ti«  reJigrion  thrtt  can  give 
Sweetest  pleasures  wbile  we  live; 
'Tis  religion  must  supply 
Solid  comfort  when  we  die  ; 
After  death  its  joys  shall  be 
Lasting  as  eternity." 

It  is  a  common  mistake  with  young  persons  to 
imagine  that  religion  is  a  gloomy  thing ;  that  those 
who  endeavour  to  do  what  is  right  are  unable  to 
enjoy  life  so  much  as  others;  and  thus  they  are 
tempted  to  slight  that  which  alone  can  make  them 
truly  happy  both  in  this  world  and  in  that  which 
is  to  come.  Real  piety,  far  from  depriving  us  of 
enjoyment,  is  in  itself  a  source  of  the  purest  de- 
light. You  may  rest  assured  that  it  will  deprive 
you  of  no  pleasures  that  are  really  worth  possess- 
ing. It  is  true  ^hat  it  forbids  those  things  that 
are  displeasing  in  the  Divine  sight;  but 'remem- 
ber that  "  the  end  of  those  things  is  death." 

Surely  they  only  who  choose  the  Lord  for  their 
portion  are  the  truly  happy.  Such,  we  are  as- 
sured, "  shall  be  taught  of  the  Lord,  and  great 
shall  be  their  peace."  How  precious  to  them  the 
feeling,  that  "  the  Spirit  itself  beareth  witness 
with  their  spirit,  that  they  are  the  children  of 
God;"  children  of  Him  whose  distinguishing 
attribute  is  love,  and  who  will  not  fail  richly  to 
reward  those  who  love  and  serve  him.  A  book  of 
remembrance  is  written  before  him  for  such  as 
fear  him  and  think  upon  his  name;  "and  they 
shall  be  mine,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  in  that 
day  when  I  make  up  my  jewels,  and  I  will  spare 
them  as  a  man  spareth  his  own  son  that  serveth 
him."  Bright  indeed  are  the  prospects  of  such 
as  these;  that  heavenly  blessing  will  rest  upon 
them  which  maketh  truly  rich,  and  to  which  no 
sorrow  shall  be  added.  They  may  rejoice  in  the 
belief  that  the  Most  High  loves  them,  that  his 
eye  is  upon  them  for  good  ;  that  he  will  make 
even  their  trials  subservient  to  their  best  interests, 
and  will  enable  them,  as  they  humbly  depend 
upon  him,  to  "  continue  faithful  unto  death." 
May  we  not  say  with  the  Psalmist,  "  Happy  is 
that  people  that  is  in  such  a  case  ;  yea,  happy  is 
that  people  whose  God  is  the  Lord."  These  are 
at  times  favoured  with  the  assurance,  that  through 
the  unmerited  mercy  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus, 
there  is  laid  up  for  them  a  crown  of  glory  that 
fadeth  not  away. 

And  are  not  pleasures,  rich,  and  pure,  and  pre- 
cious as  these,  worth  seeking  after,  dear  young 
Friends,  and  that  with  all  your  hearts?  Do  you 
not  perceive  the  immense  difference  between  the 
state  of  the  righteous  and  the  wicked  even  in  this 
world  ?  0,  tliat  you  may,  under  the  full  assur- 
ance that  religion  will  deprive  you  of  no  real  en- 
joyment, devote  yourselves  entirely  to  the  service 
of  the  best  of  masters,  that  so  you  may  become 
the  children  of  your  Heavenly  Father,  and  thus 
inherit  these  unspeakable  blessings.  Is-  he  not 
calling  to  every  one  of  you  to  leave,  those  things 
which  are  displeasing  in  his  sight,  in  the  inviting 


language,  "Come  out  from  among  them,  and  be 
ye  separate,  touch  not  the  unclean  thing,  and  I 
will  receive  you,  and  will  be  a  Father  unto  you, 
and  ye  shall  be  my  sons  and  daughters,  saith  the 
Lord  Almighty."  Thus  will  you  be  enabled  to 
"rejoice  in  the  Lord,  and  to  joy  in  the  God  of 
your  salvation ;"  and  in  the  end  you  will  be 
favoured  with  the  cheering  hope  of  an  admission 
into  the  glorious  habitation  of  Him,  "in  whose 
presence  is  fulness  of  joy,  at  whose  right  hand 
there  are  pleasures  for  evermore." 

(To  be  continued.) 

Anecdote  of  a  Fox. — We  have  many  seemingly 
well  authenticated  stories  of  the  peculiar  sagacity 
of  this  animal,  some  of  which  evidently  imply  the 
posses.-ion  by  it  of  a  certain  degree  of  the  reason- 
ing faculty.  The  following  narrative  in  substance 
occurs  in  "Lloyd's  Scandinarian  Adventures." 
A  man  who  was  one  morning  keeping  watch  in 
the  forest,  observed  a  fox  cautiously  making  his 
approach  toward  the  stump  of  an  old  tree.  When 
sufficiently  near,  he  took  a  high  and  determined 
leap  to  the  top  of  it ;  and  after  looking  around  a 
while,  jumped  to  the  ground  again.  After  re- 
peating this  exercise  several  times,  the  fox  went 
away,  but  soon  returned  to  the  spot,  bearing  a 
pretty  large  and  heavy  piece  of  dry  oak  in  his 
mouth  ;  and  thus  burdened,  and  as  it  would  seem 
for  the  express  purpose  of  testing  his  vaulting 
powers,  he  renewed  his  leaps  on  to  the  stump. 
After  a  time,  however,  and  when  he  found  that 
weighted  as  he  was,  he  could  make  the  ascent 
with  facility,  he  desisted  from  the  further  efforts, 
dropped  the  piece  of  wood  from  his  mouth,  and 
coiling  himself  upon  the  top  of  the  stump,  re- 
mained motionless  as  if  dead.  At  the  approach 
of  evening,  an  old  sow  and  her  young  pigs,  five  or 
six  in  number,  issued  from  a  neighbouring  thicket, 
and  pursuing  their  usual  track,  passed  near  to 
the  stump  in  question.  Two  of  the  pigs  followed 
somewhat  behind  the  others,  and  just  as  they 
neared  his  ambush,  the  wily  fox  darted  from  his 
perch  upon  one  of  them,  and  in  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye  bore  it  to  the  fastness  he  had  prepared  be- 
fore hand.  Enraged  at  the  cries  of  her  offspiing, 
the  sow  returned  in  fury  to  the  spot,  and  until 
late  in  the  night  made  repeated  desperate  at- 
tempts to  storm  the  murderer's  stronghold,  but  the 
fox  took  the  matter  very  coolly,  and  devoured  the 
pig  in  the  presence  of  its  mother,  which  it  length, 
without  being  able  to  take  revenge  on  her  crafty 
adversary,  was  forced  to  beat  a  retreat. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Mary  Anthony. 

Among  the  many  interesting  examples  of  the 
happy  effects  of  early  dedication  to  the  Lord's 
cause,  the  case  of  Mary  Anthony  presents  some 
features  peculiarly  instructive  and  encouraging, 
showing  the  all  sufficiency  of  Divine  grace  where 
its  teachings  are  unreservedly  obeyed,  to  build  up 
in  living  practical  faith,  and  to  qualify,  even  the 
young,  for  usefulness  in  the  church;  thus  verify- 
ing the  ancient  declaration',  that  honourable  age 
is  not  merely  that  which  stands  in  length  of  days, 
nor  that  is  measured  by  number  of  years;  but 
that  Divine  wisdom  is  gray  hair  unto  men,  and 
an  unspotted  life  is  old  age. 

She  was  the  daughter  of  Samuel  and  Hannak 
Jordan,  and  was  born  in  Nansemond  county,  Vir- 
ginia, in  the  year  1749.  She  lost  both  her  parents 
in  childhood;  but  though  thus  deprived  of  their 
religious  care  and  counsel,  their  pious  and  exem- 
plary lives  were  often  referred  to  by  her,  with 
feelings  of  filial  gratitude,  as  a  means  of  turning 
her  attention  to  serious  subjects,  and  of  establish- 
lishing  her  principles  on  that  sure  foundation, 
from  which  they  were  never  changed. 
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The  ble?sed  Shepherd  and  Bishop  of  souls, 
who,  in  tender  love  and  compassion,  watches  over 
and  cares  for  the  lambs,  and  condescends  to  carry 
in  his  arnis,and  lay  in  his  bosom  those  who  wholly 
give  theraselves  up  to  Him  ;  was  pleased  to  visit 
her  soul  by  the  tendering  influences  of  his  Spirit, 
and  draw  her  to  himself;  and  being  made  willing 
in  the  day  of  his  power,  she  was  strengthened  to 
deny  self,  take  up  the  cross  and  with  unquestion- 
ing obedience,  to  follow  Him  whithersoever  He 
was  pleased  to  lead. 

When  about  seventeen  years  of  age,  she  nobly 
renounced  the  gay  and  fascinating  pleasures  and 
fashions  of  the  world,  with  its  hurtful  and  en- 
snaring friendships;  appeared  in  the  plain  attire 
of  a  Friend,  and  openly  confessed  her  Lord  and 
blaster  before  men.  Abiding  under  His  govern- 
ment and  teaching,  she  grew  in  Divine  knowledge 
and  stability;  and,  under  the  baptisms  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  and  fire,  the  gi'eat  work  of  sanctifica- 
tiou  and  redemption  went  forward;  so  that  she 
became  a  vessel  purified  and  fitted  for  the  Lord's 
use,  and  prepared  to  receive  those  gifts  which  He 
only  can  confer. 

Such  were  her  devotedness  to  God,  and  her 
solid,  exemplary  conduct,  that  her  friends  be- 
lieved it  right  to  acknowledge  their  conviction 
that  the  gift  of  Eldership  in  the  church  had  been 
conferred  upon  her;  and,  when  about  twenty-two 
years  old,  she  was  placed  in  that  weighty  station. 
Ciirefully  waiting  for  counsel  from  on  high,  and 
keeping  in  her  gift,  under  the  clothing  of  gospel 
love,  she  was  helped,  during  the  remainder  of  her 
long  life,  to  discharge  the  important  duties  of  the 
office,  with  sound  judgment  and  tender  religious 
discernment,  to  the  benefit  of  individuals  and  of 
the  church. 

About  her  25th  year,  she  was  v)arried  to  Chris- 
topher Anthony,  an  approved  minister  of  the  gos- 
pel, with  whom  she  lived  in  much  harmony  and 
love  for  more  than  forty  years,  and  was  truly  an 
help-meet  to  him,  not  only  in  temporal  things, 
but  in  his  labours  in  the  vineyard  of  her  beloved 
Master. 

In  the  various  relations  which  she  bore  to  others, 
in  the  domestic,  social  or  religious  circle,  she  was 
governed  by  the  law  of  christian  kindness;  and 
few  have  be(?n  more  generally  beloved.  Love  to 
God  and  luve  to  man  was  the  covering  of  her 
spirit,  making  her  the  ready  and  efficient  friend 
to  the  needy  aijd  afiiictcd,  and  expanding  her 
heart  in  desire  for  the  welfare  of  all. 

Although  her  husband  was  frequently  absent 
in  the  service  of  Truth,  and  the  charge  of  a 
numerous  family  devolved  upon  her,  she  was  care- 
ful not  to  be  cumbered  with  temporal  things  ;  and 
was  exemplary  in  the  constant  attendance  of  re- 
ligious meetings,  making  every  other  considera- 
tion yield  to  thi.s  solemn  duty.  She  was  particular 
to  be  in  meeting  at  the  appointed  hour,  and  when 
there,  to  seek  "  to  worsliip  the  Father  in  spirit 
and  in  truth,"  and  when  the  meeting  closed  she 
observed  a  gravity  becoming  the  occasion. 

She  was  a  true  lover  of  silent  worship,  and  well 
knew  the  oceessity  of  waiting  upon  God  in  the 
silence  of  all  flesh  for  the  renewal  of  spiritual 
strength.  Not  only  at  meeting  was  she  thus  en- 
gaged; but  daily,  she  spent  a  portion  of  time  in 
silent  retirement,  and  would  not  allow  her  busi- 
ness to  divert  her  from  it,  cheerfully  saying,  '*  I 
will  not  oflfor  burnt  offerings  to  the  Lord  of  that 
which  costs  uic  nothing." 

She  was  a  firm  believer  in  the  doctrines  of  the 
christian  religion  as  held  by  ancient  Fricnd.s, 
and  in  advanced  years  bore  thi.s  emphatic  testi- 
mony:  "Though  they  arc  .•.elf-denying  doctrines, 
and  many  there  be  that  fall  on  the  right  hand  or 
on  the  left ;  yet  I  can  set  ray  seal  to  them,  that 


they  are  no  cunningly  devised  fables,  but  the 
everlasting  truth.  I  have  endeavoured,  to  the 
bes*«of  my  ability  to  live  up  to  them,  and  I  am 
now  willing  to  die  by  them." 

Again  :  "  There  are  no  new  gospel  doctrines—^ 
there  can  be  none.  The  everlasting  gospel  which 
the  angel  flying  in  the  midst  of  heaven  was  com- 
missioned to  preach  to  every  nation,  kindred, 
tongue  and  people,  saying,  '  Fear  God  and  give 
glory  to  Him,  for  the  hour  of  his  judgment  is 
come,  and  worship  Him  that  made  heaven  and 
earth,  and  the  sea,  and  the  fountains  of  water,'  is 
the  same  gospel  that  is  to  be  preached  now,  and 
to  the  end  of  the  world  "  On  hearing  that  some 
who  had  once  been  useful  among  Friends,  had 
left  tlie  Society  and  its  spiritual  views  of  the  gos- 
pel, and  had  adopted  shadows  for  the  substance; 
she  expressed  the  sorrow  she  felt  for  their  apos- 
tacy,  and  exclaimed,  "Why  turn  ye  again  to  the 
weak  and  beggarly  elements  whereunto  some  de- 
sire to  be  in  bondage.  Truth  is  the  same,  un- 
changeable, though  all  men  forsake  it." 

In  the  goodness,  the  mercy,  and  the  superin- 
tending care  of  her  heavenly  Father,  she  had 
unshaken  confidence;  and  believed' that  every  act 
of  dedication  to  Him,  every  service  sincerely  ren- 
dered to  his  cause,  however  small  it  might  be, 
would  be  accepted  ;  and  that  whosoever  gave  to 
one  of  the  little  ones  a  cup  of  cold  water  only,  in 
the  name  of  a  disciple,  should  in  no  wise  lose  his 
reward.  This  firm  faith  and  loving  trust  in  her 
God  and  Saviour,  gave  a  tone  of  humble  cheerful- 
ness to.  her  religion  and  made  it  peculiarly  at- 
tractive. 

(Concluded  next  week.) 


War. — Who  has  ever  told  the  evils,  and  the 
curses,  and  the  crimes  of  war  ?  Who  can  describe 
the  horrors  of  the  carnage  of  battle  ?  Who  can 
portray  the  fiendish  passions  which  reign  there  ? 
Who  can  tell  the  amount  of  the  treasures  wasted, 
and  of  the  blood  that  has  flowed,  and  of  the  tears 
that  have  been  shed  over  the  slain  ?  Who  can 
register  the  crimes  which  war  has  originated  and 
sustained  ?  If  there  is  any  thing  in  which  earth, 
more  than  in  any  other,  resembles  hell,  it  is  in  its 
wars.  And  who,  with  the  heart  of  a  man — of  a 
lover  of  human  happiness — of  a  hater  of  carnage 
and  crime — can  look  but  with  pity,  who  can  re- 
press his  contempt  in  looking  on  all  the  trappings 
of  war,  the  tinsel — ^^the  nodding  plumes — even 
the  animating  music — designed  to  cover  over  the 
reality  of  the  contemplated  murder  of  fathers,  and 
husbands,  and  sons? — Albert  Barnes. 

For  "The  FrieDd." 

Religions  Meetings. 
All  who  have  been  really  quickened  and  made 
alive  in  the  Truth,  have  found  it  an  indispensable 
duty  to  be  diligent  in  the  attendance  of  meetings 
for  divine  worship,  and  to  be  fervently  engaged 
therein  in  the  endeavour  to  draw  near  to  the  Lord, 
waiting  upon  him  in  humble,  reverent,  depend- 
ing patience.  He  who  is  ever  watching  over  his 
people  for  good,  sees  the  travail  and  wrestling  of 
his  exercised  children,  and  regards  with  tender 
pity  their  panting,  hungry  and  thirsty  souls ;  and 
will  in  his  own  good  time,  if  faith  and  patience 
are  maintained,  give  them  to  partake  of  the  bread 
and  water  of  life,  renewing  their  spiritual  strength 
and  putting  songs  of  praise  and  thanksgiving  into 
their  hearts  for  all  his  unmerited  mercies.  John 
lianks,  in  one  of  his  Epistles, .gives  the  following 
salutary  advice.  "  Dear  Friends,  keep  all  your 
meetings  in  Christ's  name  and  power.  Come  or- 
derly together  at  the  time  and  hour  appointed, 
not  scatteringly,  a  long  time  one  after  another, 
for  this  is  no  good  example  to  the  world,  nor  pro- 


fitable for  your  growth  in  the  truth.  Keep  j 
meetings  in  constancy  and  faithfulness,  as  we! 
the  week  day  as  on  the  first  day  ;  as  our  man 
was  in  the  beginning.  Prize  truth  and  G( 
glory,  for  truth  is  the  same  that  ever  it  was; ! 
the  Lord  is  not  wanting  to  his  people  now,: 
more  than  formerly,  to  them  who  in  faithfuli 
wait  upon,  worship,  and  serve  him. 

And  when  you  are  met  together,  be  faitl 
and  diligent  in  keeping  your  watch,  and  take  h ' 
that  you  be  not  overcome  with  the  spirit  of  sli 
ber,  especially  you  that  are  ancient  and  publii 
the  affairs  and  concerns  of  truth  ;  nor  any  pro 
sing  to  wait  upon,  worship  and  serve  God,  neit 
old  nor  young ;  it  is  of  bad  report,  and  ill  savi 
and  very  uncomely  to  behold  ;  a  stumbling  bl 
in  the  way  of  the  weak,  a  hurt  of  their  own  so 
and  a  grief  unto  the  heart  of  the  upright. 

Dear  brethren  and  sisters,  be  faithful  and  ( 
gent  in  your  meetings,  and  waitings,  lives  ; 
conversations,  that  you  may  adorn  the  Gospe 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  that  the  life  you  live  i 
be  the  life  of  the  just,  which  is  by  faith  in 
Son  of  God ;  for  this  only  gives  the  victory  c 
the  world,  and  all  the  evil  that  is  in  it.  B 
fast  the  same  unto  the  end,  that  you  may  rec« 
the  crown  of  life,  and  of  immortal  glory.  T 
to  God  alone,  who  hath  called  you  with  an  b 
calling,  and  gathered  you  together  by  his  c 
hand  and  arm  of  power,  to  wait  upon,  wors 
and  serve  him,  who  never  said  to  the  housi 
Jacob,  seek  ye  my  face  in  vain,  you  may  give 
praise,  and  evermore  have  cause  to  return  1 
the  honour  and  glory,  who  is  worthy  thereof, 
evermore." 

Slaughterhouses  not  injurious  to  health. — ( 
Devoe  read  a  long  paper  on  slaughter  hou 
giving  a  history  of  their  establishments  in  Eur 
and  in  this  country,  citing  the  ordinances  in  r 
tion  to  them  in  this  city  from  the  first  one  in  16 
A  large  portion  of  the  paper  was  devoted  to 
examination  of  the  question  whether  slaugl 
houses  are  injurious  to  health,  and  the  argum 
in  the  negative  was  sustained  by  a  very  formida 
array  of  facts.  It  was  shown  that  some  wardi 
this  city  have  as  low  a  rate  of  mortality  as  ■ 
country  districts,  only  17  in  the  1,000  annua 
while  in  the  other  wards  the  annual  mortalit  ij 
over  60  in  the  1,000,  and  that  the  healtlrl| 
wards  are  those  in  which  there  are  the  Ian 
number  of  slaughter  houses.  Statistics  were  ; 
produced  of  the  deaths  resulting  from  yellow  fe 
and  cholera  during  the  several  of  those  epideui 
showing  a  remarkable  exception  from  the  disi 
among  butchers  and  those  living  in  the  vicinit 
slaughter  houses.  The  famous  report  of  the  Fry 
commission,  was,  of  course,  cited,  containing 
statement  that  not  only  butchers,  but  the  worli 
in  animal  ofi"al  in  the  city  of  Paris  have  quiti 
low  a  rate  of  mortality  as  any  other  portion  of 
community. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  facts  brought  i 
was  the  extreme  unhealthfulness  of  our  New  1 
tenement  houses.    In  one  of  these  containing ; 
persons  the  average  sickness  all  the  time  was  1 
8,  and  the  average  annual  mortality  105  in 
1000.    All  the  sickly  wards  are  those  in  wli 
the  inhabitants  are  crowded,  while  the  heal 
ones  are  invariably  those  inhabited  by  the  ni 
wealthy  portions  of  the  people,  among  whi' 
there  is  no  crowding. — Sci.  Amer. 

The  Water-Lilt/. — It  is  a  marvel  whence  ti 
perfect  flower  derives  its  loveliness  and  perfuiM 
springing  as  it  does  from  the  black  mud  ol 
which  the  river  sleeps,  and  where  lurk  the  slil 
aqd  speckled  frog,  and  the  mud-turtle,  which 
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lued  washing  cannot  cleanse.  It  is  the  very 
me  black  tuud  out  of  which  the  yellow  lily 
lis  cks  its  noisome  odouv.  ,  Thus  we  see,  too,  in 
5  e  world,  that  some  persons  assimilate  only  what 
ugly  and  evil  from  the  same  moral  circumstances 
lich  supply  good  and  beautiful  results — the 
igrance  of  celestial  flowers — to  the  daily  life  of 
lers. 


Selected  for  "The  Friend." 

THE  EVERLASTING  MEMORIAL, 
and  away,  like  tbe  dew  of  the  morning, 
Soaring  from  earth  to  its  home  in  the  sun, — 
let  me  steal  away,  gently  and  lovingly, 
Only  remembered  by  what  I  have  done. 

'  name  and  my  place  and  my  tomb  all  forgotten, 
The  brief  race  of  time  well  and  patiently  run, 
let  me  pass  away,  peacefully,  silently, 
Only  remembered  by  what  I  have  done. 

adly  away  from  this  toil  would  I  hasten. 
Dp  to  the  crown  that  for  me  has  been  won  ; 
itbought  of  by  man  in  rewards  or  in  praises, — 
Only  remembered  by  what  1  have  done. 

)  and  away,  like  the  odors  of  sunset, 
That  sweeten  the  twilight  as  darkness  comes  on, — 
)  be  my  life, — a  thing  felt  but  not  noticed, 
'*   And  I  but  remembered  by  what  I  have  done. 

is,  like  the  fragrance  that  wanders  in  freshness. 
When  the  flowers  that  it  came  from  are  closed  up  and 
gone, — 

'lflt>  would  I  be  to  this  world's  weary  dwellers, 
Only  remembered  by  what  I  have  done. 

eds  there  the  praise  of  the  love-written  record, 
The  name  and  the  epitaph  graved  on  the  stone  ? 
e  things  we  have  lived  for, — let  them  be  our  story, 
We  ourselves  be  remembered  by  what  we  have  done. 

need  not  be  missed,  if  my  life  has  been  bearing 
(As  its  summer  and  autumn  moved  silently  on,) 
he  bloom,  and  the  fruit,  and  the  seed  of  its  season ; 
I  shall  still  be  remembered  by  what  I  have  done. 

need  not  be  missed  if  another  succeed  me. 
To  reap  down  those  fields  which  in  spring  I  have 

sown ;  ' 
e  who  ploughed  and  who  sowed  is  not  missed  by  the 
reaper, 

He  is  only  remembered  by  what  he  has  done. 

ot  myself,  but  the  truth  that  in  life  I  have  spoken, 
Not  myself,  but  the  seed  that  in  life  I  have  sown, 
hall  pass  on  to  ages, — all  about  me  forgotten. 
Save  the  truth  I  have  spokeo,  the  things  I  have  done. 

,0  let  my  living  be,  so  be  my  dying ; 
So  let  my  name  lie,  uublazoned,  unknown  ; 
upraised  and  unmissed,  I  shall  still  be  remembered; 
Yes, — but  remembered  by  what  I  have  done. 

— Horaiius  Bonar. 


mandant  of  Fort  Duquesne  (now  Pittsburg)  to 
G-eneral  Montcalm,  the  unfortunate  hero  of  Que- 
bec : — '  I  would  desire,'  says  the  Commandant, 
'  to  assure  your  Excellency  that  this  is  a  most  de- 
lightful land.  Some  of  the  most  astooishing 
natural  wonders  have  been  discovered  by  our 
people.  While  desceuding  the  Alleghany,  fifteen 
leagues  below  the  mouth  of  the  Conewango,  and 
three  above  Fort  Venango,  we  were  invited  by 
the  Chief  of  the  Senecas  to  attend  a  religious  cere- 
mony of  his  tribe.  We  landed  and  drew  up  our 
canoes  at  a  point  where  a  suiall  stream  entered 
the  river.  The  tribe  appeared  unusually  solemn. 
We  marched  up  the  stream  about  half  a  league, 
where  the  company,  a  large  band  it  appeared,  had 
arrived  some  days  before  us.  Grigantic  hills  be- 
girt us  on  every  side.  The  scene  was  really  sub- 
lime. The  great  Chief  then  recited  the  conquests 
and  heroism  of  his  ancestors.  The  surface  of  the 
stream  was  covered  with  a  thick  scum,  which 
burst  into  a  complete  conflagration.  The  oil  had 
been  gathered  and  lighted  with  a  torch.  At  the 
si"ht  of  the  flames  the  Indians  gave  forth  a  tri- 
uoiphant  shout  that  made  the  hills  and  valley  re- 
echo again.  Here,  then,  is  revived  the  ancient 
fire  worship  of  the  east;  here,  then,  are  the  chil- 
dren of  the  Sun  !'  " 


Seneca  Oil. — The  Pittsburg  Gazette  states  that 
)il  Creek,  and  the  petroleum  found  on  its  surface, 
jirere  known  to  the  Indians  as  long  back  as  their 
raditions  extend.  The  Gazette  says:  "Among 
he  many  natural  curiosities  discovered  in  this 
jountry  many  years  ago,  the  most  remarkable  was 
he  peculiarly  inflammable  oil  found  floating  on 
he  surface  of  Oil  Creek.  The  Seneca  oil  from 
he  oil  springs  in  Oil  Creek  was  used  by  the 
seneca  Indians  as  an  unguent  and  in  their  reli- 
;ious  worship.  It  was  almost  as  celebrated  as  the 
amous  naphtha  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  Witli  it  the 
Senecas  mixed  their  war  paint;  which  gave  them 
i  hideous,  glistening  appearance,  and  added  great 
permanency  to  their  paint,  as  it  rendered  it  im- 
pervious to  water.  What  a  startling  spectacle  the 
oil-anointed  warrior  of  the  Senecas  must  have 
been  as  he  gave  forth  the  fearful  war-whoop,  or 
paddled  his  light  canoe  along  the  dark  blue  waters 
of  the  Alleghany  and  Venango.  The  other  use 
made  of  the  oil  was  for  religious  worship. 

"  Here  it  cannot  be  better  described  than  in 
the  imaginative  language  of  the  French  Com 


The  Blessed  Effects  of  Trae  and  Saving  Faith. 

That  faithful  christian,  and  eminent  minister 
of  the  Gospel,  John  Banks,  was  committed  to 
prison  in  Carlisle,  in  the  year  1084,  because  for 
conscience'  sake  he  could  not  pay  tithes.  The 
amount  demanded  at  the  time  of  his  commitment 
was  but  eight  shillings  and  six  pence;  yet,  for 
this  paltry  claim  he  was  imprisoned  for  six  years 
and  nine  months.  During  this  long  confinement 
he  was  frequently  drawn  to  address  his  brethren 
in  religious  profession  in  the  language  of  encour- 
agement, to  hold  iu  their  way  in  well-doing.  From 
one  of  these  epistles,  iu  which  he  sets  forth  the 
blessed  efi'ects  of  living  faith,  we  make  some  ex- 
tracts. 

"  The  great  work  of  God  in  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  men,  is  to  purify  the  heart  and  make 
clean  the  inward  parts,  whieh  is  through  faith  in 
the  Son.  Faith  is  the  gift  of  God,  and  the  work 
of  it  is  to  purify  the  heart,  and  cleanse  from  dead 
works,  to  serve  the  true  and  living  God  in  new- 
ness of  life,  to  work  out  the  old  leaven,  and  mould 
into  a  new  lump,  to  make  the  heart  anew,  the 
mind  heavenly,  and  the  soul  living.  Oh,  the 
blessed  effects  of  true  and  saving  faith,  even  that 
faith  which  stands  in  the  power  of  God;  which,  as 
man  comes  to  the  knowledge  of,  such  come  truly 
to  believe  in  God,  and  confession  with  the  mouth 
is  made  unto  salvation,  and  so  gradually  a  cast- 
ing off  and  forsaking  every  thing  that  is  evil, 
whereby  a  learning  to  do  well,  by  the  teach- 
ing of  the  grace  through  faith,  comes  more 
and  more  to  be  known.  These  are  the  blessed 
effects  of  true  and  saving  faith;  which  work  ten- 
derness in  the  heart,  and  brings  to  true  openness 
those  that  have  been  shut  up,  and  into  a  nearness 
with  the  Lord,  and  one  with  another;  even  such 
who  have  been  far  separated  from  him  by  wicked 
works.  This  is  true  faith  that  works  in  the  heart, 
to  the  concerning  of  it,  saves  them  that  were  lost, 
quickens  them  that  were  dead,  and  brings  them 
through  the  strength  and  power  thereof,  to  serve 
the  true  and  living  God  in  the  newness  of  life. 

"  The  blessed  effects  of  this  true  and  saving 
faith,  are  to  make  clean,  pure  and  holy,  and  to 
sanctify  throughout  in  body,  soul,  and  spirit ;  to 
make  a  new  creature,  and  bring  to  a  true  know- 
ledge what  it  is  to  be  iu  Christ  Jesus;  and  so  the 
heart,  with  the  whole  affections,  come  to  be  set 
on  things  which  are  heavenly  and  eternal.  They 


that  have  been  unclean  are  made  clean,  and  they 
that  have  been  unholy  and  impure,  are  made 
holy  and  pure;  and  so  in  the  holy  life,  holy  men 
and  holy  women,  come  to  worship  and  serve  the 
pure,  holy  God,  in  the  newness,  livingness,  and 
tenderness  thereof.  According  to  their  measure, 
they  come  with  the  blessed  apostle  to  say,  by  liv- 
ing experience,  'The  life  that  I  now  live  is  by 
faith  in  the  Sou  of  God.  Old  things  are  passed 
away,  and  behold  all  things  are  become  new.'  The 
old  words  passed  away,  the  bad  actions  and  vain 
conversation  put  off,  which  are  for  judgment  and 
condemnation;  and  the  armor  of  light  put  on 
through  the  blessed  effects  thereof. 

"  Through  this  true  and  saving  faith,  which 
stands  in  the  power  of  God,  his  people  come  to 
have  on  their  armor,  by  whieh  they  are  made 
more  than  conquerors  ;  made  able  to  withstand  all 
the  fiery  darts  of  the  devil,  and  all  his  instruments, 
both  within  and  without;  and  with  the' prophet, 
to  leap  over  a  wall,  run  through  a  troop,  and  to 
break  that  which  is  as  a  bow  of  steel  spiritually, 
that  otherwise  cannot  be  got  over,  run  through, 
nor  broken.  Oh  !  what  is  too  hard  for  those  who 
are  iu  the  true  and  saving  faith i*  *  *  * 
Let  none  content  or  satisfy  yourselves  with  the 
word  faith,  or  with  the  bare  profession  of  faith ; 
but  carefully  mind  what  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord 
saith,  'If  thou  hast  faith  as  a  grain  of  mustard 
seed,  thou  shalt  say  unto  this  mountain,  be  thou 
removed,  and  it  shall  be  so.'  If  faith  in  this 
small  measure  or  degree,  through  the  blessed 
effects  of  it,  be  thus  powerful,  or  those  whoso 
faith  is  no  more,  thus  gain  the  victory,  how  much 
more  victory  shall  those  obtain  that  keep  it  unto 
the  end ;  for  it  is  those  who  finish  in  that  same 
faith  in  which  they  begun,  who  shall  be  saved, 
and  for  whom  the  crown  of  life  and  immortal 
glory  is  laid  up. 

"  But  some  who  are  young  in  the  truth,  and 
whom  the  enemy  may  bear  hard  upon  by  temp- 
tations, may  say,  I  thought  I  had  faith  in  some 
measure,  and  yet  these  things  stand  in  my  way 
like  mountains,  that  I  cannot  get  over  as  yet,  and 
great  oppositions  and  temptations  I  meet  with, 
both  within  and  without,  that  prevail  with  me. 
Dear  Friend,  in  much  tenderness  my  soul  breathes 
unto  the  Lord  for  thy  deliverance,  and  in  order 
that  thou  mayest  be  delivered  from  that  which  so 
oppresses  thee  in  spirit,  or  stands  in  thy  way,  mark 
well  what  I  say  unto  thee, — thou  wiliest  too 
much,  and  through  thy  willing  thou  wouldst  run 
too  fast,  and  make  too  much  haste,  striving  to  get 
over  things,  which  is  the  great  cause  why  thou 
comest  short  of  obtaining  victory  through  faith ; 
and  that  thou  dost  not  come  to  know  the  blessed 
effects  or  work  of  it  in  thy  heart.  Remember 
the  counsel  given  to  Israel  of  old,  '  Thy  strength, 
0  Israel,  is  to  stand  still.'  True  strength  and 
victory  through  faith,  over  and  against  the  ene- 
mies both  within  and  without,  is  in  standing  still, 
and  being  quiet  and  cool  in  thy  mind  ;  for  as  the 
Scriptures  of  Truth  testify,  it  is  certainly  true.  It  is 
not  him  that  wills  nor  runs  :  the  battle  is  not  unto 
the  strong,  nor  the  race  to  the  swift.  And  Christ 
saith,  '  Which  of  you  by  taking  thouglA  can  add 
one  cubit  to  his  stature  ?'  Stand  still  and  patiently 
wait  to  receive  the  power  which  the  Lord  will 
give  to  all  in  his  own  time,  not  in  theirs,  who 
patiently  wait  for  it;  that  so  patience  in  thee  may 
have  its  perfect  work,  and  thou  mayest  have  the 
victory  given  thee,  over  all  the  temptations  of  the 
enemy,  through  faith  in  the  power  of  God,  and  so 
will  all  these  things  come  to  be  removed  oUt  of 
thy  way,  that  thou  standest  questioning  and  rea- 
soning about.  True  faith  gives  victory,  and  is 
known  by  the  blessed  effects  of  it;  and  as  the 
apostle  said,  '  This  is  the  victory  that  overcometh 
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the  world,  even  our  faith and  this  is  the  way  to 
know  an  anchoring  and  establishing  upon  the 
sure  rocii,  through  faith  and  hope,  which  never 
makes  ashamed." 


Imiiative  Poioers  of  the  Chinese. — It  is  gener- 
ally supposed  that  the  Chinese  will  not  learn  any 
thing;  but  no  people  are  more  ready  to  learn  if  it 
is  likely  to  be  attended  with  advantage.  They 
have  lately  been  taught  to  make  glass,  and  turn 
out  bronze  argand  lamps  and  globes,  emblazoned 
with  the  London  maker's  name  all  complete;  and 
actually  export  these  lamps  to  Batavia.  They 
like  putting  an  English  name  on  their  commodi- 
ties, and  are  as  free  with  the  word  "  patent"  as 
any  manufacturer  in  Germany.  They  excel  in 
the  manufacture  of  locks,  particularly  padlocks. 
One  of  my  friends  gave  an  order  to  a  tradesman 
to  varnish  a  box,  furnished  with  a  Chubb's  lock, 
of  which  he  had  two  keys,  and  one  of  which  he 
sent  with  the  box,  retaining  the  other  himself. 
When  the  box  came  back,  he  found  that  his  key 
would  not  turn  the  lock,  though  the  one  he  had 
given  the  tradesman  acted  very  well.  Thinking 
some  trick  had  been  played,  he  accused  the  man 
of  having  changed  the  lock;  and  after  some  eva- 
sion, he  acknowledged  the  fact,  stating  that  on 
examination  he  had  found  it  such  an  excellent 
one  that  he  took  it  oif  and  kept  it,  making  another 
exactly  like  it,  with  maker's  name,  and  every 
thing  complete,  except  that  the  original  key  would 
not  open  it.  Their  mechanical  contrivances  gen- 
erally have  some  defect  of  this  kind.  They  have 
never  made  a  watch  that  will  keep  time,  though 
they  greatly  prize  watches,  and  usually  can-y  two 
at  a  time. — A  Sketcher's  Tour  Round  the  World. 


The  Power  of  Divine  Grace, 
When  there  is  a  thorough  submission  to  the 
renewing,  heart-changing  power  of  the  Healer 
and  Sanctifier  of  his  people,  the  soul  experiences 
what  it  is  to  be  delivered  from  the  bondage  of 
corruption  and  introduced  into  the  glorious  liberty 
of  the  children  of  light.  Christ  reigning  in  the 
hearts  of  such,  their  wills  become  subject  to  his 
holy  will,  and  they  are  in  a  state  to  glorify  him 
with  the  talents  and  gifts  bestowed.  Many  of 
those  whose  natural  endowments  were  large,  have 
thus  been  made  eminently  useful  in  the  divine 
hand,  and  there  are  not  wanting  instances,  in 
which  Divine  grace  has  more  than  supplied  what 
to  the  eye  of  human  reason  was  utterly  lacking 
by  nature,  in  his  poor  servants,  when  they  have 
learned  to  look  with  a  single  eye  to  the  Lord,  and 
trust  wholly  in  Him.  The  following  instructive 
account  is  taken  from  Joseph  Oxley's  Journal. 
When  at  Ashwell,  England,  he  say.s  :  "  In  tliis 
place  lives  Barbara  Everard,  a  poor,  honest,  de- 
crepit creature,  apparently  convulsed  all  over,  by 
which  her  speech  is  much  affected,  and  under- 
standing also.  Yet  the  Lord  has  been  pleased  to 
make  use  of  this  young  woman  in  an  extraordin- 
,ary  manner,  having  bestowed  on  her  a  gift  in  the 
jninistry,  in  which  office  she  appears  above  many 
of  far  more  natural  talents.  In  common  conver- 
sation she  is  difficult  to  be  understood,  being  of  a 
stammering  tongue,  but  very  clear  in  utterance 
in  her  ministry,  her  matter  very  correct  and  sound ; 
she  opens  the  scriptures  very  clearly,  and  preaches 
the  Gospel  with  great  power  and  authority,  and 
is  of  singular  service  in  this  place ;  she  had  at 'this 
meeting  good  service." 

The  following  letter  was  written  not  long  after 
Joseph  Oxley's  visit.  Barbara  Kvcrard  to  J. 
Oxley,  dated  Ashwill,  0th  of  yuveuth  mo.  17(30. 

"  Loviup  Friend, — This  with  my  love  to  thee 
and  thy  loving  wife,  hoping  these  lines  will  find 


you  in  good  health,  as  we  are  through  the  mercy  of 
our  God,  who  is  the  Father  and  Fountain  of  all  our 
mercies,  to  whom  be  glory  both  now  and  forever  ? 
Although  we  are  far  separated  in  body,  yet  we  are 
near  in  sjsirit,  for  I  do  not  forget  thee  nor  thy 
labour  of  love  when  amongst  us,  neither  do  I 
think  thy  labour  was  in  vain,  for  it  tended  to  en- 
courage us  to  press  forward  towards  the  mark  of 
the  prize  of  our  high-calling  in  Christ  Jesus,  that 
so  we  might  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  things 
that  belong  to  our  everlasting  peace.  My  desire 
is,  that  we  may  wait  humbly  for  the  teaching  of 
that  blessed  anointing,  that  so  we  may  witness  a 
profiting ;  for  the  Lord  is  come  to  teach  his  people 
himself,  yea,  his  presence  is  sometimes  sensibly 
felt  amongst  us  in  our  meetings.  The  6th  of  the 
Sixth  month  we  were  at  Baldock  Yearly  Meeting, 
which  was  a  large  good  meeting;  the  testimonies 
were  to  the  reproving  of  the  backsliders  from  the 
Truth,  and  to  the  encouraging  of  the  sincere  and 
upright-ihearted  followers  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
to  hold  on  their  way.  At  this  meeting  Isaac 
Sharpless  gave  notiq^,  that  he  intended  to  be  at 
Ashwell  meeting  the  first-day  following,  which 
was  very  large  and  a  good  open  meeting,  the 
Lord's  presence  being  sensibly  felt  amongst  us, 
to  the  comforting  of  the  mourners  in  Zion  ;  and  I 
believe  the  Lord  will  have  a  people  to  bear  testi- 
mony to  his  great  name  and  Truth  in  the  earth, 
for  he  is  sometimes  pleased  to  make  use  of  mean 
and  contemptible  instruments,  to  bear  testimony 
to  his  great  name,  of  which  number  I  am  one,  as 
thou  knowest  very  well.  Yet  the  Lord  doth  not 
forsake  me,  for  he  is  near  to  help  all  those  that 
put  their  trust  in  him.  For  some  time  I  had  a 
concern  upon  my  mind  to  go  to  a  place  called 
Weson,  about  two  miles  from  Baldock,  to  have  a 
meeting,  where  there  had  not  been  a  meeting  held 
for  about  twenty  years  before,  which  made  me 
loth  to  give  up  to  it.  But  when  the  mighty 
power  of  God  arose  in  me,  I  was  made  willing, 
and  my  uncle  and,  one  of  our  young  Friends  went 
with  me,  and  the  meeting  was  very  large,  there 
being,  as  was  supposed,  two  hundred  people  at  it, 
and  I  had  a  good  open  time  among  them,  and 
they  behaved  soberly,  so  that  I  came  away  with 
a  reward  of  peace  in  my  own  bosom;  for  the  Lord 
is  a  rich  rewarderof  all  them  that  faithfully  serve 
him.  Having  given  thee  an  account  how  things 
have  lately  been  in  these  parts,  I  conclude  with 
praises  and  hallelujahs  to  the  everlasting  God, 
who  is  near  unto  his  people  in  all  their  exercises, 
to  whom  be  glory  both  now  and  forever.  Amen  I" 


For  "  The  Friend.' 

The  great  object  of  religious  'Society  is  not  to 
maintain  its  views  of  doctrine,  but  to  feed  and 
nourish  the  life  of  religion,  that  all  may  be 
strengthened  and  all  may  be  comforted.  Its  duty 
may  be  at  times  to  repress,  but  its  privilege  as 
well  as  duty  is  at  all  times  to  cherish  and 
strengthen.  We  do  not  build  a  house  to  keep 
out  robbers,  or  even  wrong  things  generally,  we 
build  it  for  a  home,  where  we  may  eat,  drink, 
and  labour,  and  find  rest;  and  if  so  be  the  field  of 
labour  lies  abroad,  that  the  labourer  may  go  forth 
strengthened,  and  return  to  his  own  in  peace  and 
love. 

Every  one  knows  that  such  a  home  is  not  kept 
so  of  itself.  The  house  cannot  make  it,  nor  the 
furniture,  but  the  people  and  the  spirit  that  is  in 
tlium.  There  must  be  a  daily  doing  of  each  day's 
work  by  the  inmates  themselves;  carelessness,  in- 
dolence, neglect,  throw  things  in  confusion  and 
mar  the  household  order  and  peace,  while  through 
how  many  unplanned,  undetected  cracks  and 
crevices,  the  blessed  home-spirit  of  love  escapes. 
Bolts  and  bars  cannot  keep  it  in ;  it  will  stay  for 


a  welcome,  it  will  go  for  a  slight ;  and  those 
care  least  for  it,  need  it  most. 

Nevertheless,  as  all,  houses  are  built  with  I 
and  bars  they  have  their  use;  yet  in  ordii 
localities  they  protect  rather  what  we  have  t 
our  life  itself:  while  when  the  day  shin 
through  the  wide  windows  and  open 'doors, 
share  with  other  homes  around  us  the  glof 
sunshine,  the  free  air,  and  the  bountiful  gn 
ness, — the  all-blessing  gifts  of  the  Father  of  a 

Seventh  month. 


The  New  Nile  Discovery. — The  London  A( 
naeum  says  :  "  The  result  of  Mr.  Baker's  voyage 
the  Nile  is  not  (if  we  understand  him)  the 
covery  of  a  new  source.  What  Mr.  Baker 
done  in  his  adventurous  journey  is  remarkab 
still  it  is  only  a  matter  of  detail — the  partial 
ploration  of  a  great  basin  in  the  Nile  course, 
below  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  and  which  Speke 
already  laid  down  in  his  map  under  its  nat 
name  of  Luta  Nzige.  This  lake,  which  Mr.  Ba 
proposes  to  call  in  future  the  Albert  Nyanza- 
change  of  name  for  which  we  can  see  no  reasotj 
appears  to  be  a  part  of  the  Nile,  as  Speke 
described  it,  and  not  an  independent  feeder 
that  river. 

"  Speke  marked  it  in  his  map  as  connea 
with  the  Nile,  at  a  lower  elevation  ;  the  differet 
of  level  being  caused  by  the  Karuma  Falls,  equ 
perhaps,  in  grandeur,  to  those  of  Niagara, 
name  of  these  falls  Mr.  Baker  also  proposes 
change,  substituting  for  the  native  name  of  Ka 
ma,  that  of  a  private  English  gentleman — asugg 
tion  in  which  it  is  impossible  that  any  geographi 
will  be  found  to  concur.  The  Luta  Nzige  has  I 
same  sort  of  relation  to  the  Victoria  Nyanza 
Bichne  has  to  Neufchatel,  Thun  to  Brienz,  a 
Ontario  to  Erie. 

"  Mr.  Baker's  account  of  his  travels  is  intere 
ing,  and  we  give  the  principal  paragraphs  in 
own  words  : 

"'After  eighteen  days'  march  T  reached  t 
long-wished-for  lake,  about  one  hundred  miles  fn 
M'rooli,  at  Vacovia,  in  north  latitude  1  deg. 
seconds.  In  respect  for  the  memory  of  our . 
mented  prince,  I  named  it  (subject  to  her  Majt 
ty's  permission)  the  Albert  Nyanza,  as  the  seco 
great  source  of  the  Nile — second,  not  in  impij 
tance,  but  only  in  order  of  discovery  to  the  Vi 
toria  Nile-head.  The  Victoria  and  xVlbert  lak 
are  the  indubitable  parents  of  the  river. 

"  '  The  capital  of  Unyoro  (M'rooli)  is  situatt 
at  the  junction  of  the  Nile  and  Kafoor  rivers, 
an  altitude  of  three  thousand  two  hundred  at 
two  feet  above  the  sea  level.    I  followed  the  Kl 
foor  to  latitude  1  deg.  12  min.  north,  to  avoid  i\ 
impassable  morass  that  runs  from  north  to  soutl 
upon  rounding  this  I  continued  a  direct  westei 
course  to  the  lake.    The  route  throughout 
wooded,  iuterpersed  with  glades,  thinly  populate 
with  no  game.    My  r&ute  lay  over  high  grou 
to  the  north  of  a  swampy  valley  running  we,- 
the  greatest  elevation  was  three  thousand  .'- 
hundred  and  eighty-six  feet.    The  rocks  were  :! 
gneiss,  granite,  and  masses  of  iron  ore,  apparent! 
fused  into  a  conglomerate  with  rounded  quan 
pebbles. 

"  '  The  Albert  Lake  is  a  vast  basin,  lying  in  a 
abrupt  depression,  the  cliffs,  which  I  descende 
by  a  difficult  pass,  being  one  thousand  four  liui 
dred  and  seventy  feet  above  its  level.  The  lak 
level  is  two  thousand  and  seventy  feet,  being  on 
thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  feet  lowt 
than  the  Nile  or  M'r  ooli ;  accordingly  the  drait 
age  of  the  country  tends  from  east  to  west.  Fr" 
the  high  ground  above  the  lake  no  ground  is  vi 
ibie  to  the  south  and  southwest;  but  north wt 
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i  west  is  a  large  range  of  mountain,  rising  to 
)ut  seven  thousand  feet  above  the  lake  level, 
ming  the  western  shore,  and  running  southwest 
rallel  to  the  course  of  the  lake.  Both  King 
mrasi  and  the  natives  assured  me  that  the 
e  is  known  to  extend  into  Rumanika's  country 
the  west  of  Karagwe,  but  from  that  point,  in 
Dut  1  deg.  30  min.  south  latitude,  it  turns  sud- 
nly  to  the  west,  in  which  direction  its  extent 
unknown.  In  north  latitude  1  deg.  14  min., 
ere  I  reached  the  lake,  it  is  about  sixty  miles 
^  ie,  but  the  width  increases  southward.  The 
ter  is  deep,  sweet  and  transparent;  the  shores  are 
lerally  clean  and  free  from  reeds,  forming  a 
idy  beach. 

' '  Lake  Albert  Nyanza  forms  an  immense  ba- 
far  below  the  level  of  the  adjacent  country, 
I  receives  the  entire  drainage  of  extensive 
luntain  ranges  on  the  west,  and  of  the  Utumbi, 
tanda  and  Unyoro  countries  on  the  east.  Event- 
lly  receiving  the  Nile  itself,  it  adds  its  accumu- 
ed  waters  and  forms  the  second  source  of  that 
ghty  river.  The  voyage  down  the  lake  is  ex- 
mely  beautiful,  the  mountains  frequently  rising 
•uptly  from  the  water,  while  numerous  cataracts 
wn  their  furrowed  sides.  The  cliifs  on 
east  shore  are  granite,  frequently  mixed  with 
ge  masses  of  quartz. 

' '  The  actual  length  of  the  Albert  Nyanza  from 
^\  ith  to  north,  is  about  two  hundred  and  sixty 
jgraphical  miles,  independent  of  its  unknown 
irse  to  the  west  between  1  and  2  degrees  south 
itude,  and  of  its  similar  course  in  the  north 
latitude  about  3  degrees.'  " 
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Selected  for  "The  Friend.'" 

lif^racts  from  the  JonrDal  of  the  late  Margaret 
Woods. 

22nd  of  '1st  mo.  1792.  When  the  days  of  the 
ngs  of  Job's  children  were  gone  about,  he 
it  and  sanctified  them,  and  offered  burnt  ofFer- 
;s  for  them,  lest  they  should  have  sinned  and 
rsed  God  in  their  hearts  :  the  text  adds,  "  Thus 
d  Job  continually."  This  account  seems  very 
pressive  of  the  religious  care  of  Job  for  his 
ildren  :  and  I  believe  the  same  care  rests  upon 
minds  of  many  parents  in  this  day,  who 
*fl|)uld  gladly 'make  oiferings  for  their  children 
t  they  should  have  deviated  from  right,  and 
10  feel  an  anxious  solicitude  that  they  may  be 
eserved  in  the  hour  of  temptation,  and  enabled 
walk  forward  iu  righteousness  before  the  Lord, 
ow  to  guide  and  instruct  them  in  this  path,  how 
to  indulge,  and  where  to  restrain,  are  subjects 
frequent  enquiry  in  the  mind  of  an  anxious 
rent.  And  may  we  not  hope  that  parents  will 
80  far  enlightened,  that  they  may  be  capacitated 
give  right  instructions,  and  that  their  endeav- 
Ts  properly  to  train  their  tender  offspring  will  be 
1  some  measure  at  least)  blessed  with  success. 
Under  these  impressions,  I  have  sometimes  felt 
wish  to  address  my  children,  and  made  some  at- 
uipts  towards  it,  but  my  ability  has  been  hitherto 
inadequate  to  my  wishes,  that  I  seem  ready  now 
give  it  up,  and  ouly  transcribe  a  few  sentiments, 
hich  sometime  ago  occurred  to  my  mind. 
My  dear  children,  I  often  feel  an  anxious 
licitude  for  your  welfare,  both  in  time  and  in 
ernity;  and  what  I  can  do  to  promote  it,  is  an 
iquiry  that  frequently  accompanies  my  mind, 
ensible  of  the  uncertainty  of  time,  and  doubtful 
hether  I  may  have  the  opportunity  of  giving 
luch  verbal  instruction,  I  have  sometimes  felt 
Irawings  in  my  mind  to  leave  a  few  sentences 
ehind  me,  and,  if  possible,  point  out  what  may 
e  conducive  to  your  lasting  peace  and  satisfaction, 
he  fear  of  making  religion  a  burden  has  pre- 
ented  me  from  much  conversation  on  the  sub- 


ject; till  we  love  religion,  we  have  very  little 
relish  for  such  conversation,  and  unless  the  youth- 
ful mind  feels  some  touches  of  divine  love,  and 
desires  to  do  that  which  is  right  in  the  sight  of 
God,  I  believe  all  that  we  can  do  will  avail  but 
little.  Yet  I  think  I  may  say,  that  I  have  watch- 
ed over  you  with  desires,  that  I  might  not  neglect 
any  opportunities  of  impressing  your  tender  minds 
with  useful  and  important  truths,  dropping  here 
a  little  and  there  a  little,  whenever  there  appeared 
any  opening. 

Religion  took  hold  of  my  mind  at  an  early 
period,  and  has  been  my  solace  through  life.  I 
believe  many  are  the  objects  of  its  impressions,  but 
temptations  are  often  too  powerful  for  its  restraints  ; 
and  the  youthful  mind  delighting  in  liberty,  is 
endeavouring  to  "throw  them  off.  But  be  assured 
my  dear  children,  that  there  is  no  real  happiness 
without  the  approbation  of  our  own  consciences, 
and  that  approbation  can  only  arise  from  the  en- 
deavour to  pursue  virtue  in  all  our  actions.  If  we 
practise  little  wilful  deviations  from  the  paths  of 
rectitude,  the  temptations  to  greater  will  succeed, 
and  we  shall  probably  be  led  farther  into  the  line 
of  immorality  than  we  at  first  intended.  We  should 
early  endeavour  to  cherish  every  thing  in  ourselves 
that  is  good,  and  carefully  abstain  from  all  evil : 
never  saying,  even  within  ourselves,  this,  that,  or 
the  other  little  thing  is  of  no  consequence,  if  it 
in  the  least  infringes  on  our  apprehensions  of 
duty  :  for  it  is  step  by  step,  that  many  are  led  on 
into  those  paths  of  vice  and  folly,  from  which  it 
is  very  difficult  to  return.  Never  be  afraid  of 
weighing  your  actions,  and  searching  their  motives 
to  the  bottom  :  if  you  are  disposed  to  do  right, 
there  can  be  no  bar  to  examination  ;  and  if  we  feel 
a  wish  to  shun  it,  we  may  consider  it  as  a  certain 
proof  that  we  are  wrong. 

Respecting  recreations,  it  seems  very  difficult 
to  draw  any  positive  line.  Every  employment 
practised  solely  for  amusement,  (even  a  ride,  or  a 
walk,)  may  come  under  that  denomination  ;  and 
between  the  innocent  and  the  vicious  there  are 
many  gentle  gradations.  We  may  be  always  cer- 
tain that  we  have  gone  too  far,  when  our  minds 
become  so  dissipated,  that  they  are  incapable  of 
returning  to  any  serious  employment,  or  the' prac- 
tice of  any  private  or  social  duty  :  or  if  sve  cannot 
look  back  with  a  belief  that  we  have  been  indul- 
ging ourselves  in  those  things  only,  which  are  not 
disapproved  by  Him  who  sees  the  inmost  recesses 
of  the  heart,  as  well  as  our  more  public  actions.  If 
we  are  afraid  to  examine  our  conduct,  and  wish  to 
hide  ourselves  from  ourselves,  it  is  a  certain  proof 
that  we  mean  to  continue  in  the  indulgence  of 
such  things  as  will  not  bear  a  strict  scrutiny,  and 
must  be  consequently  in  an  unsafe  state. 

Neither  shall  we  act.  prudently  in  going  to  the 
almost  verge  of  right.  Walking  at  the  edge  of  a 
precipice  is  always  dangerous,  and  though  we  may 
get  to  the  end  unhurt,  yet  it  would  be  wiser  to 
keep  at  a  distance  more  secure. 

That  there  is  no  harm  in  this,  that,  or  the  other, 
is  frequently  pleaded  by  those  who  very  little  con- 
sider the  nature  of  the  things  they  plead  for,  or 
their  dangerous  tendencies.  We  are  placed  iu 
the  midst  of  temptations;  and  by  giving  way  at 
first  to  those  things  which  our  consciences  can- 
not approve,  we  fall  by  little  and  little,  and  at 
last  arrive  at  that  state,  which,  when  our  minds 
were  clothed  with  more  innocence,  we  should  have 
beheld  with  abhorrence.  By  rejecting  the  impres- 
sions of  conscience,  they  become  less  frequent  and 
less  forcible, 


the  vegetable  world  during  the  long  day  of  the 
arctic  summer.  Although  the  sun  never  sets 
while  it  lasts,  plants  make  no  mistake  about  the 
time  when,  if  it  be  not  night,  it  ought  to  be,  but 
regularly  as  the  evening  hours  approach,  and  when 
a  Luidnight  sun  is  several  degrees  above  the  hor- 
izon, droop  their  leaves  and  sleep,  even  as  they  do 
at  sunset  in  more  favored  climes.  "  If  man"  ob- 
serves Seemann,  "  shall  ever  reach  the  pole,  and 
be  undecided  which  way  to  turn,  when  his  com- 
pass has  become  sluggish,  his  time  piece  out  of 
ord'er,  the  plants  which  he  may  happen  to  meet 
will  show  him  the  way;  their  sleeping  leaves  tell 
him  that  midnight  is  at  hand,  and  that  at  that 
time  the  sun  is  standing  in  the  north." — Annual 
of  Scientific  Discovery. 


Sleep  of  Plants  in  the  Arctic  Regions. — See- 
mann, the  naturalist  of  Kellet's  arctic  expedition, 
states  a  curious  fact  respecting  the  condition  of 


Changing  Hues  of  the  Chameleon. — The  pop- 
ular opinion  has  long  been,  that  the  purpose  of 
this  singular  faculty  is  to  enable  the  chameleon  to 
accom  raodate  its  appearances  to  that  of  surrounding 
objects  ;  but  the  investigations  of  naturalists  do 
not  favor  this  idea,  or  rather,  they  seem  to  negative 
it.  Van  der  Hoven  has  devoted  an  illustrated 
work  to  the  subject,  aud  more  recently,  H.  Tur- 
ner, Jr.,  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Zoological- 
Society,  and  iu  the  Annals  and  Magazine  of 
Natiiral  History,  has  detailed  his  personal  obser- 
vations on  the  varieties  of  tint  presented  by  a 
specimen  of  the  chameleon  which  lived  for  some 
time  in  his  possession.  The  general  tints  of  this 
individual  varied  between  different  shades  of 
brown,  olive,  yellow,  and  light  green — the  last 
named  being  the  most  rarely  observed,  and  the 
yellow  being  the  tint  usually  assumed  when  the 
animal  has  hidden  from  the  light.  When  brought 
for  inspection  at  night  into  the  influence  of  lamp 
light,  it  appeared  at  first  almost  white,  but  soon 
began  to  darken,  the  side  next  the  light  changing 
rather  sooner  than  the  other,  although  all  the 
changes  in  the  colour  of  the  animal  are  gradual. 
In  the  daytime  the  colour  is  generally  brown,  some- 
times of  a  uniform  dull  olive,  and  sometimes  of  a 
light  drab  colour.  The  ventral  series  of  prominent 
scales  remain  constantly  white,  and  certain  mark- 
ings in  the  body  do  not  participate  in  the  gene- 
ral changes  of  colour. 

The  box  in  which  Turner's  chameleon  was  kept 
was  of  deal,  with  a  glass  at  the  top,  and  a  piece 
of  flannel  laid  at  the  bottom,  a  small  branching 
stick  being  introduced  by  way  of  a  perch.  He 
introduced  at  various  times  pieces  of  colored  paper, 
covering  the  bottom  of  the  box,  of  blue,  yel- 
low and  scarlet,  but  without  the  slightest  effect 
upon  the  appearance  of  the  animal.  Consid- 
ering that  these  primary  colours  were  not  such 
as  it  would  be  likely  to  be  placed  in  contact  with 
in  a  state  of  nature,  be  next  tried  a  piece  of  green 
calico,  but  equally  without  result.  The  chame- 
leon went  through  all  its  usual  changes  without 
their  being  in  any  way  modified  by  the  colours 
placed  underneath  it.  The  general  tints  ap- 
proximate, as  may  readily  be  observed,  to  those 
of  the  branches  of  trees,  just  as  those  of  most 
animals  do  to  the  places  in  which  they  dwell; 
but  Turner  did  not  observe  the  faculty  of  changing 
called  into  play  with  any  apparent  object.  It  is 
only  when  the  light  is  removed  that  the  animal 
assumes  a  colour  which  absorbs  but  little  of  it. 

Thus  the  popular  notion  that  the  chameleon 
takes  the  hue  at  pleasure  of  the  objects  near  it,  is 
now  shown  to  be  erron'eous. —  Chambers'  Journal. 


Oh  when  we  fain  would  judge,  or  coldly  scorn, 

The  sinner's  darkened  ways, 
Thou  who  with  us  so  patiently  hath  borne, 

Teach  us,  instead,  Thy  praise  1 
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•  SUMMARY  OP  EVENTS. 
Foreign. — Mews  from  England  to  8th  mo.  4th.  The 
latest  dispatches  from  the  Great  Eastern  reported  all 
going  on  well  on  the  morning  of  the  'id,  and  1200  miles 
paid  out.  A  dispatch  from  Valentia,  on  the  evening  of 
the  2d,  says,  "  Signals  from  the  Great  Eastern  became 
unintelligible  at  noon,  and  no  communication  has  been 
had  with  the  ship  since,  and  no  information  received." 
When  communication  censed  the  cable  had  been  laid 
for  nearly  tTs^o-tbirds  of  the  distance  to  Newfoundland. 
The  steamer  was  in  the  deepest  water  of  the  whole 
ro^te,  over  two  and  a  half  miles,  when  the  disaster  oc- 
curred. At  this  point  the  signals  at  Valentia  became 
unintelligible  and  gradually  ceased.  Insulation  failed 
on  the  29th  ult.,  when  700  miles  had  been  laid,  but  the 
defect  was  soon  discovered  and  remedied.  It  is  appre- 
hended the  last  aciident  is  more  serious  and  may  result 
in  an  entire  failure. 

The  cholera  appears  to  be  gradually  spreading  west- 
ward. It  had  appeared  at  Malta  to  an  alarming  extent. 
Thirty  cases  bad  been  reported  at  Valencia,  Spain,  and 
it  has  also  broken  out  in  a  camp  at  Gibraltar.  The 
disease  continued  to  spread  at  Constantinople. 

The  United  States  government  having  placed  an  em- 
bargo on  a  cargo  of  cotton  shipped  from  Havanna  to  a 
rebel  agent  in  Liverpool,  the  case  was  carried  into  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  and  the  Vice-Chancellor  gave  a  de- 
cision recognizing  the  claim  of  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment to  the  cotton. 

The  weather  in  England  had  become  inclement  and 
much  rain  had  fallen,  causing  some  anxiety  for  the 
growing  crops.  At)  alarming  cattle  disease  was  spread- 
ing rapidly  in  the  vicinity  of  London,  and  serious  rav- 
ages were  reported.  The  Bank  of  England  has  advanced 
its  rate  of  interest  to  four  per  cent.  Consols  89|-  a  89|-. 
The  Liverpool  cotton  market  dull  at  a  small  decline. 
Holders  of  wheat  ask  an  advance  on  account  of  the  re- 
cent heavy  rains. 

The  King  of  Portugal,  on  closing  the  Cbrtes,  promised 
a  strict  law  for  the  final  aba|ition  of  slavery  in  "all  the 
Portuguese  possessions. 

Rumors  pievail  of  an  early  interview  between  the 
King  of  Italy  and  the  Pope,  but  it  is  believed  that  such 
meeting  will  not  take  place  before  the  evaluation  of 
Rome  by  the  French  troops. 

Two  Spanish  Bishops,  who  protested  against  the  re- 
cognition of  Italy,  have  been  called  to  account,  and  their 
protest  referred  to  the  council  of  State. 

The  alarm  excited  among  the  Spanish  American  Re- 
publics by  European  aggressions  in  the  new  world,  has 
brought  about  an  offen.sive  and  defensive  treaty  between 
the  republics  of  Salvador,  Bolivia,  Columbia,  Chili, 
Ecuador,  Perti  and  Venezeula.  In  case  of  war  or 
-aggression  the  offended  republic  shall  not  make  peace 
with  the  invaders  without  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
allies,  and  all  the  States  pledge  themselves  to  abstain 
from  commerce  and  trade  with  any  aggressive  Power. 

Unitkd  Statks. — The  Army. — k  has  been  ascertained 
from  official  sources,  that,  on  the  first  of  Fitth  month 
last  there  were  one  million  and  fifty  thousand  men  en- 
rolled in  the  United  States  army  and  on  the  pay  rolls. 
Since  that  date  there  have  been  discharged  a  little  over 
seven  hundied  thousand,  leaving  about  330,000  still  on 
the  payrolls.  Of  the  number  discharged,  about  300,000 
are  now  en-route  and  at  their  several  rendezvous  to  be 
paid  off  and  mustered  out.  The  funds  to  meet  this  de- 
luund  are  in  the  liands  of  the  paymasters,  and  are  being 
paid  out  as  fast  as  possible.  The  others  who  have  been 
discharged,  qr  about  430,000  men,  have  been  fully  paid 
off. 

Pardons. — Great  numbers  of  wealthy  rebels  are  ear- 
nestly soliciting  the  ['resident's  pardon,  but  core  is  exer- 
cised not  to  grant  them  too  readily.  Up  to  the  close  of 
last  week,  the  total  number  of  pardon.s  issueil  did  not 
exceed  500.  Many  applications  have,  however,  been 
favorably  acted  upon  by  the  A  ttoraey-General  k)at  await 
the  final  Hction  of  the  Pi  esident. 

Virginia. — X  Loyal  League  of  the  coloured  men  in 
RIcbiDond  has  been  formed,  the  object  being  education, 
mutual  proteclioa,  and  advanceracnl  of  social  and  politi- 
cal rights.  Northern  capitalist^  have  agreed  to  furnish 
the  money  required' to  repnir  completely  the  James  River 
and  Kanawha  Canal,  which  was  nearly  ruined  by  re- 
pealed raids  of  Federal  cavalry  during  the  war.  The 
aroohnt  required  to  restore  it  to  its  original  coaditioa 
will  be  several  milliont  of  dollars. 

North  Carolina. — One  of  the  largest  hotels  in  the 
United  States  is  soon  to  be  erscted  in  Newbern,  X.  C. 


The  returned  rebel  soldiers  of  this  State,  it  is  reported 
from  Raleigh,  are  being  organized  with  a  view  to  politi- 
cal opposition  to  the  administration,  to  Union  men,  and 
the  freed  people. 

Alabama. — The  latest  reports  from  this  State  show  an 
improvement  in  public  sentiment.  Many  of  the  planters 
express  their  confidence  of  the  success  of  the  free  labour 
system. 

Texas. — The  proclamation  of  Governor  Hamilton  ad- 
monishes the  Texans  to  dispel  the  delusion  under  which 
many  of  them  are  labouring,  that  slaver}'  still  exists, 
and  informs  them  that  it  is  whcjlly  and  forever  at  an 
end,  and  that  if  they  fail  to  treat  the  negro  as  less  than 
a  freeman,  their  representatives  will  in  vain  seek  admis- 
sion into  Congress.  He^fixes  no  time  for  the  election  or 
convention,  but  states  that  they  will  be  held  as  soon  as 
practicable. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  388.  Of  cholera 
infantum,  66.    Under  one  year  of  age,  121. 

The  Freedmen. — Some  of  the  planters  in  western  South 
Carolina  have  continued  to  treat  the  freed  people  who 
remained  on  their  estates,  as  if  they  were  still  slaves,' 
making  free  use  of  the  lash.  General  Van  Wick  has 
issued  a  general  order  forbidding  such  outrages,  and 
has  had  some  of  the  more  violent  of  the  perpetrators 
arrested  and  imprisoned  for  trial.  In  Mississippi,  the 
officers  of  the  Freedraen's  Bureau  are  reported  to  be 
diligent  in  their  efforts  for  the  protection  of  this  class  of 
persons.  Men  are  being  arrested  daily  for  tyranny  and 
abuse  of  the  negroes.  Officers  with  small  escorts  are 
constantly  moving  about  making  contracts  for  the  freed- 
men, settling  difficulties  and  diffusing  information. 
.More  than  10,000  contracts  for  labour  have  been  regis- 
tered, signed  by  upwards  of  50,000  freedmen.  Colonies 
of  them  have  also  been  established  at  various  places. 
Schools  are  being  established  which  it  is  believed  the 
freedmen  will  support  with  but  little  assistance.  The 
coloured  schools  in  Louisiana,  established  by  General 
Banks,  embrace  126  schools,  230  teachers  and  20,000 
pupils,  about  5000  of  whom  are  adults.  They  are  sup- 
ported by  a  small  tax  levied  on  all  real  estate.  In  Mis- 
souri the  freedmen  and  refugees  are  said  to  be  getting 
along  very  well,  having  plenty  of  work  and  good  wages. 
Schools  have  been  established  for  them  in  various 
places,  and  are  in  a  flourishing  condition.  A  conven- 
tion of  coloured  people  has  been  held  at  Nashville,  to 
petition  the  Legislature,  and  send  delegates  to  Wash- 
ington, asking  the  privilege  of  the  elective  franchise. 

Hew  Haven. — The  new  census  gives  the  city  a  popu- 
lation of  40,114,  an  increase  of  2221  in  five  years. 

Steamboat  Collision.  —  The  propellers  Meteor  and 
Pewabie  came  in  collision  on  Lake  Huron,  on  the  night 
of  the  9th  inst.  The  latter  named  boat  was  sunk,  and 
nearly  one  hundred  persons  were  drowned. 

The  Markets,  ^c. — The  following  were  the  quotations 
on  the  12th  inst.— iVw  Yark. — American  gold,  142.  U. 
S.  six  per  cents.  1881,  106f  ;  ditto,  5-20,  106.  Superfine 
State  flour,  $5;70  a  $6.10.  Shipping  Ohio,  $8.10  a 
$8.25.  Baltimore  flour,  $8.40  a  $9.25.  Chicago  spring 
wheat,  $1.44  a  $1.46  ;  red  western,  $1.95;  amber  do., 
$2.06.  Western  oats,  63  a  65  cts.  Rye,  97.  Wester^i 
mixed  corn,  90  a  91  cts.  Philadelphia. — Superfine  flour, 
$6.75  a  $7.50.  Prime  red  wheat  $2.05  a  $2.10  ;  white, 
$2.20  a  $2.30.  Rye,  $1.12  a  $1.15.  Yellow  corn,  97  a 
98  cts.  New  southern  oats,  52  cts. ;  old  Penna.  72  cts. 
Middlings  cotton,  44  cts. 


WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 

The  Winter  Session  of  the  School  will  comment 
the  6th  of  Eleventh  month.  Parents  and  others  int 
ing  to  send  children  as  pupils,  will  please  make  i 
application  to  Dubrg  Knight,  Superintendent,  (adi 
Street  Road  P.  0.,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. ;)  or  to  Charl 
Allen,  Treasurer,  No.  304  Arch  street,  Philadelphip 

It  is  requested  that,  as  far  as  practicable,  all  app 
tions  for  admission  be  made  before  the  1st  of  the  K 
month,  in  accordance  with  the  Regulations  on 
subject.    Soon  after  that  date  applicants  from 
Yearly  Meetings — a  number  of  whom  are  already  vl. 
ing  for  answers  to  their  applications — will  be  admi  |(| 
so  far  as  there  may  be  room  for  them. 


WANTED, 

A  Teacher  for  the  "Shelter  for  Coloured  Orpha 
Application  may  be  made  to  Lydia  L.  Wahon,  Lanca  j 
Avenue  above  Thirty-seventh  St.;  or  Elizabeth  Rhp 
Germantown. 


CONTRIBUTIONS  FOR  THE  SHELTER  FOB 
COLOURED  ORPHANS. 

Arrangement  has  been  made  by  which  any  article 
at  Parker's  Grocery  Store,  corner  Eleventh  and  Maj 
streets,  (one  of  the  city  offices  qf  Martin's  West  Phili' 
Expre.^s)  w^U  be  conveyed  to  the  Shelter. 

Fruit  and  vegetables  will  be  particularly  accepta 
and  will  be  gratefully  received  as  contributions. 

Whatever  is  sent  should  be  plainly  marked  "  She' 
for  Coloured  Orphans,  West  Philadelphia." 

Bags  or  baskets  will  be  returned  to  Parker's  Groo 
Store. 

Perishable  fruits  should'  be  left  either  on  Fourth-dai 
early  Fifth-day  morning. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  Elisha  Doudna,  0.,  per  A.  Garretson, 
Agt.,  $2.50,  to  No.  52,  vol.  39  ;  from  Henry  H.  Diehl, 
.Md.,  per  Martha  Diehl,  $2,  to  No.  50,  vol.  39. 


WESTTOWN  B0.\RDING  SCHOOL. 
Wanted,  two  Teaohkrs  in  the  female  department  of 
this  Insiituiion,  to  enter  on  their  duties  next  Session. 
Apply  to 

Elizabeth  Peirson,  No.  448  North  Fifth  St.,  Phila. 
Beulah  M.  Hacker,  No.  316  South  Fourth  St,  " 
Elizabeth  C.  Scatiergood,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
Hannah  E.  Snowdon,  Haddoufield,  N.  J. 
Hannah  A.  Warner,  Germantown,  Pa. 


WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 
The  Visiting  Committee   meet   at  the  School  on 
Seventh-day  afternoon,  the  19th  inst.,  attend  meeting 
on  First-day,  and  visit  the  schools  on  Second  and  Third- 
days. 

Eighth  month  9th,  1865. 

For  the  accommodation  of  the  Visiting  Committee, 
conveyances  will  be  at  the  Street  Road  Station  on 
Seventh-day  the  19th  instant,  to  meet  the  trains  that 
leave  West  Philadelphia  at  2.30  and  4.45  p.  ii. 


FRIENDS'  SELECT  SCHOOLS. 

These  Seminaries  will,  it  is  expected,  be  reopel 
after  the  summer  vacation,  on  the  first  Second-daj 
the.  Ninth  month  next,  the  Boys'  school  being  situa 
on  Cherry  street,  west  of  Eighth,  and  the  Girls'  sch 
on  Seventh  street,  between  Cherry  and  Race  streets. 

The  course  of  Instruction  now  adopted  in  the  B( 
school,  embraces,  besides  the  ordinary  branches,  a  sel 
tion  of  more  advanced  mathematical,  scientific, 
classical  studies.  During  the  winter  months,  lecti: 
on  scientific  subjects  are  delivered,  illustrated  by  app 
priate  apparatus  and  experiments. 

The  course  of  study  at  the  Girls'  school  embraces 
addition  to  the  elementary  branches.  Algebra,  Geoi 
try.  History,  Natural  P-liilosophy,  Chemistry,  Astronoi 
Physiology,  Natural  History,  Botany,  Physical  Geog* 
phy.  Mental  Philosophy,  Etymology,  Rhetoric  and  Gc 
position.  Instruction  is  also  given  in  Trigonomeij 
Mensuration,  and'the  French  and  Latin  languages. 

As  the  proper  classification  of  the  scholars  earljjl 
the  session  is  important,  it  is  desiralje  that  those  v'l 
intend  to  enter  pupils  for  the  coming  terra  should  d('i 
as  early  in  the  season  as  possible.*   Application  may 
made  at  the  school-rooms  •on  and  after  the  opening 
the  schools. 

These  schools  are  deserving  of  the  patronage  : 
support  of  our  members,  offering  as  they  do  great 
vantages  for  the  liberal  and  guarded  education  of  tL 
children,  and  the  charges  being  quite  moderate. 

The  attention  of  Friends  is  also  invited  to  the  Prim: 
Schools  in  the  Northern  and  Western  Districts,  wb 
provision  is  made  for  the  careful  elementary  instruct 
of  children  too  young  to  enter  the  principal  schools. 

Philada.,  Seventh  month,  1865. 


Died,  at  her  residence  in  Gfrmantown,  Pa.,  on  i 
23d  of  First  month,  1865,  Jane  W.  Jone8,  in  the  5f 
year  of  her  age,  widow  of  the  late  Ezra  Jones,  a 
daughter  of  the  late  Joel  Woolman,  a  member  of  FrRti 
ford  .Monthly  and  Germantown  Particular  Meeting. 

,  ,  on  the  6ih  of  Sixth  month,  1865,  after  seve 

months  decline  and  patient  suffering,  Richard  Cra 
FORD,  in  the  73d  year  of  his  age,  an  esteemed  memtj 
of  Redstone  Particular  and  Westland  Monthly  Meetit 
Fayette  Co.,  Pa.  From  the  commencement  of  his  i 
ness  he  was  impressed  with  the  belief  that  he  would  r 
recover,  and  towards  the  close  of  his  life  he  was  cloth 
with  humility  and  christian  hope,  saying  he  was  ful 
resigned  to  the  will  of  bis  Heavenly  Father. 

 ,  on  the  8th  of  Seventh  month,  in  the  54th  ye 

of  her  age,  in  Sewickly,  Westmoreland  Co.,  Pa.,  A; 
HtJTTON,  a  member  of  Providence  Monthly  Meetin 
Through  a  protracted  and  painful  illness  she  manifest! 
'that  patience  and  resignation  which  arises  from  a  fit 
faith  in  the  goodness  and  mercy.of  the  blessed  Saviou 
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dress  to  the  lonngor  Members  of  the  Society 
of  Friends. 

CContinued  from  page  403.) 

[stances  of  the  blessed  effects  of  reli- 
gion ON  THE  HEAKT  IN  EARLY  LIFE. 
Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  the  precious 
elings  produced  in  the  minds  of  youth  by  real 
ety;  and  it  may  perhaps  tend  to  the  encourage- 
e.nt  of  some,  if  a  selection  of  a  few  such  cases  is 
re_  given.    May  the  perusal  of  them  excite  in 
lur  minds,  dear  young  Friends,  earnest  desires 
be  enabled  to  follow  in  their  footsteps,  so  that 
lu  may  be  favoured  to  attain  to  a  similar  experi- 
ce  yourselves,  and  in  the  end  to  look  forward, 
Lth  hopes  as  bright  as  theirs,  to  a  glorious  in- 
nritance  in  the  kingdom  of  God. 
Frojp  the  earliest  periods  of  our  religious  So- 
ety  there  have  been  many  among  its  youthful 
embers,  who,  having  given  themselves  up  to  the 
reciousinfl,uence  of  Heavenly  love  in  their  hearts, 
ave  been  enabled  to  "show  forth  the  praises  of 
[im,  who  called  them  out  of  darkness  into  his 
arvellous  light."  ■  Among  these  early  youthful 
)llo_wers  of  the  Lamb,  stands  the  name  of  James 
'arnell,  to  whom  it  was  "  given  in  the  behalf  of 
hrist,  not  only  to  believe  on  him,  but  also  to 
uffer  for  his  sake,"  and  even  to  lay  down  his  life 
t  the  early  age  of  nineteen  years.    He  was  oon- 
inced  of  the  truth  of  the  doctrines  of  Friends 
rhen  very  young,  and  in  his  seventeenth  year 
isited  George  Fox,  then  a  prisoner  at  Carlisle. 
it  this  city  he,  openly  contended  with  those  who 
pposed  the  principles  of  the  Society,  and  with 
uch  success,  that  not  only  were  the  mouths 
f  the  gainsayers  stopped,  but  many  were  con- 
inced. 

In  the  course  of  the  next  year,  he  travelled 
outhward,  and  laboured  much  in  the  county  of 
^ssex;  he  was  the  first  of  our  religious  Society 
vho  preached  the  gospel  in  that  county,  and 
iough  so  young,  the  people  flocked  in  very  large 
lumbers  to  hear  him.  He  appears  to  have  re- 
jeived  a  wonderful  gift  in  the  ministry,  many 
tnuch  older  than  himself,  being  reached  by  his 
powerful  preaching,  and  brought  to  acknowledge 
the  truth ;  some  of  them  afterwards  testifying, 
that  they  had  reason  to  thank  God  for  sending 
him  among  them.  Others,  however,  very  cruelly 
abused  him,  beating  him  with  their  fists  and  with 
sticks,  and  one  man  in  particular,  struck  him  a 
heavy  blow  with  a  large  staff,  saying,  "  There, 
take  that  for  Jegus  Christ's  sake;"  to  which  he 
meekly  replied,  "  Friend,  I  do  receive  it  for  Jesus 


Christ's  sake."  Thus  was  this  excellent  young 
man  enabled  not  only  to  testify  to  others  of  that 
grace  which  was  in  him,  but  also  to  exhibit  by 
his  conduct,  the  beauty  and  the  excellency  of 
those  principles  which  he  was  engaged  to  promul 
gare. 

But  if  was  not  beating  and  scoffing  alone  that 
*he  had  to  endure  from  the  fury  of  his  persecutors. 
In  the  midst  of  his  labours  of  love  and  usefulness, 
he  was  apprehended  and  confined  in  Colchester 
castle.  Here  he  suffered  very  cruel  treatment 
from  his  keeper,  who  would  allow  none  to  see  him 
except  such  as  came  to  abuse  him;  sometimes  he 
deprived  him  of  his  food,  and  forced  him  to  lie  on 
the  stones,  which  in  wet  weather  ran  down  with 
water.  He  was  afterwards  put  into  a  hole  in  the 
wall  at  a  considerable  height  from  the  ground, 
which  he  could  only  reach  by  means  of  a  ladder 
that  was  six  feet  too  short.  As  his  food  was  not 
taken  to  him,  he  was  obliged  to  ascend  and  de- 
scend from  the  hole  to  the  ladder  by  a  rope,  in 
order-to  procure  it.  From  his  long  confinement 
in  this  hole  his  limbs  became  much  benumbed, 
and  one  day,  having  ascended  the  ladder,  and 
catching  at  the  rope,  he  missed  his  aim,  and  fell 
from  a  great  height  on  the  stones,  by  which  he 
was  so  much  injured  that  he  was  taken  up  for 
dead. 

A  continuance  of  such  harsh  and  cruel  treat- 
ment, oc.rarring  during  the  intense  culd  of  winter, 
could  not  fail  to  produce  a  very  considerable  effect 
on  his  health,  which  gradiially  declined,  and  at 
length  became  so  much  impaired,  that  it  was  evi- 
dent he  could  not  long  survive  his  accumulated 
sufferings.  During  this  imprisonment,  he  was 
favoured  to  feel  the  Almighty  arm  to  be  under- 
neath for  his  comfort  and  support,  and,  as  his  end 
approached,  he  was  enabled  to  look  forward  with 
confident  expectation  of  an  admission  into  the 
realms  of  bliss.  "  This  death  I  must  die,"  said 
he  to  those  about  him ;  "  I  have  seen  glorious 
things."  He  had  been  heard  to  say  that  "  one 
hour's  sleep  would  cure  him  of  all  his  pains;" 
and  soon  after  he  fell  into  a  sweet  slumber,  which 
continued  about  an  hour,  when  his  purified  spirit 
quietly  took  its  departure,  we'  cannot  doubt,  to 
join  the  company  of  those,  who  "  were  slain  for 
the  word  of  G-od,  and  for  the  testimony  which 
they  held." 

Dear  Friends,  the  same  Almighty  Father  who 
enabled  this  young  man  thus  faithfully  to  serve 
him,  and  to  finish  his  course  with  joy,  is  a  God 
that  changeth  not;  his  "hand  is  not  shortened 
that  it  cannot  save,  nor  his  ear  heavy  that  it  can- 
not hear."  And  he  is  willing  to  do  equally  great 
things  for  you,  if  you  will  but  submit  your  hearts 
in  a  similar  manner  to  the  government  of  his 
Holy  Spirit.  You  may  not  be  called  upon  so 
publicly  to  serve  your  Lord  and  Master ;  but  you 
may  be  assured,  that,  as  you  are  found  faithful  to 
the  little  which  may  at  first  be  revealed  as  the 
Divine  will  concerning  you,  more  will  be  required 
at  your  hands ;  and  if  you  look  to  the  Lord  alone 
for  strength,  you  will  be  enabled  joyfully  to  per- 
form His  will,  to  gloritj  Him,  and  in  the  end  be 
favoured  to  know,  that, ^through  the  efiicacy  of  a 
Saviour's  blood,  there  is  laid  up  for  you  "  a  crown 


of  righteousness,"  "  a  treasure  in  the  heavens" 
that  fadeth  not  away. 

The  delightful  effects  produced  by  early  religion 
are  instructively  evidenced  in  the  life  of  Sarah 
Lidbetter,  who  was  called  from  this  scene  of  proba- 
tion at  the  early  age  of  nine  and  a-half  years.  An 
interesting  account  of  her,  written  by  her  mother, 
has  already  been  so  extensively  circulated,  that 
it  seems  unnecessary  further  to  notice  it  here, 
than  to  recommend  a  serious  and  attentive  perusal 
of  the  narrati,ve  itself. 

Sweet  peace,  in  the  prospect  of  futurity,  was 
mercifully  granted  to  Elizabeth  Flatcher,  who 
died  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  Wheri""  about  five 
years  old  a  complaint  appeared  in  her  knee,  which 
occasioned  much  suffering  for  several  years.  It 
became  evident  at  length  fhat  her  life  could  only 
be  prolonged  by  amputation,  and  in  her  eleventh 
year  she  submitted  to  this  painful  operation. 
After  this  she  enjoyed  sufficiently  good  health  to 
warrant  her  being  placed  at  Ackworth  School, 
where,  however,  some  symptoms  of  disease  re- 
turned. 

When  removed  from  this  institution,  she  entered 
a  school  at  Sheepscar,  near  Leeds.  While  there, 
she  addressed  an  interesting  and  impressive  letter 
to  a  beloved  sister  who  was  ill,  and  who  died 
eleven  months  before  her.  "  U  my  dear  sister," 
she  observes,  "  may  we  be  prepared  before  the 
awful  day  of  judgment,  when  we  shall  have  to 
give  an  account  of  our  thoughts,  words,  and  ac- 
tions. My  beloved  sister,  I  think  thou  wilt  find 
very  kind  promises  in  the  Bible.  I  remember 
some  very  gracious  ones,  Matt.  xi.  28-30 ;  Eccles. 
xi.  1,  and  xii.  1 ;  Psalm  ciii.  and  cxx.  1,  and 
many  more  thou  wilt  find  in  that  holy  book.-  My 
dear  sister,  I  hope  thou  wilt  not  be  offended  at 
me  for  what  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  write  to 
thee  ;  for  I  have  felt  very  uncomfortable  a  long 
time,  and  as  if  I  could  not  keep  it  from  thee  any 
longer.  0,  my  dear  sister,  I  cannot  express  the 
desire  I  feel  on  thy  account,  but  I  hope  thou  wilt 
be  prepared  !  for  we  know  neither  the  day  nor 
the  hour  when  it  may  please  the  Almighty  to  call 
us  away." 

Her  complaints  assumed  an  alarming  character, 
and  it  was  thought  best  to  remove  her  from  school. 
During  the  latter  part  of  her  illness,  which  was  a 
very  painful  one,  she  uttered  many  heavenly  ex- 
pressions, which  were  very  consoling  to  her  en- 
deared relatives,  as  proving  that  her  soul  was 
anchored  on  the  immutable  Rock  of  Ages. 

One  morning  she  took  hold  of  the  hand  of  her 
little  brother,  who  was  rather  apt  to  give  way  to 
passion,  and  very  solemnly  desired  him  to  be 
careful  in  this  respect  for  the  time  to  come,  ob- 
serving that  he  did  not  know  how  soon  he  might 
be  laid  upon  a  death-bed;  and  the  sooner  he  gave 
up  the  better,  for,  as  he  grew  older,  his  inclina- 
tions to  evil  would  be  stronger,  and  the  work 
harder. 

On  another  occasion  she  took  hold  of  her  dear 
mother's  arm  and  said,^ — "  I  believe  I  shall  be  at 
rest,  for  there  is  a  place  prepared  for  me  in  his 
glorious  kingdom ;  the  light  afflictions  which  I 
have  had  here  are  as  nothing  in  comparison  of 
the  joys  to  come.    Christ  died  for  our  sins,  and 
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ppilt  his  precious  blood  for  us.  What  a  gracious 
Redceuier  !  Wlion  the  final  close  comes,  I  believe 
the  Lord  will  send  his  angels  to  receive  my  spirit 
into  his  glorious  kingdom,  there  to  rest  for  ever- 
more." 

Gradually  becoming  so  weak  as  not  to  be  able 
to  raise  either  hand  or  head,  or  scarcely  to  articu- 
late so  as  to  be  understood,  this  dear  young  Friend 
quietly  and  peacefully  breathed  her  last;  and  is 
doubtless  gathered  into  that  eternal  rest,  of  which 
ehe  was  favoured  with  so  animating  a  foretaste. 

Hannah  Quinby,  a  young  woman  of  North 
Castle,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  was  called  from 
this  state  of  probation  by  consumption  in  the 
twenty-fifth  year  of  her  age.  When  young,  she 
was  seriously  inclined,  and  often  endeavoured  to 
incite  her  brothers  and  sisters  to  obedience  to 
their  parents,  and  to  a  diligent  perusal  of  the 
sacred  volume. 

She  was  favoured  with  general  good  health 
until  a  few  months  before  her  decease,  when  she 
took  a  heavy  cold,  attended  with  a  cough.  She 
soon  became  entirely  confined  to  the  house,  and 
her  increased  illness  rendered  it  probable  that  her 
constitution  would  not  much  longer  bear  up 
against  its  attacks.  With  this  prospect  before 
her,  her  mind  was  peacefully  sustained  with  the 
assurance  that  her  sinsx)f  omission  and  of  com- 
mission were  washed  away,  and  her  garments 
made  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb.  She  was 
thus  enabled  to  look  forward  with  remarkable 
composure  to  her  final  change. 

Her  dying  exhortations  to  those  who  surround- 
ed her  bed  were  strikingly  impressive  and  en- 
couraging. Addressing  them  on  one  occasion  she 
said,  "  I  want  you  to  prepare  for  such  an  hour  as 
this — it  will  soon  overtake  you — When  the  grass- 
hopper shall  be  a  burden.  0  !  the  sweeet  love 
that  I  feel  to  flow  towards  you,  my  dear  brothers, 
was  never  so  strong  as  since  I  have  been  cast  on 
this  bed  of  sickness.  I  want  you  to  go  to  meet- 
ings— you  will  never  have  cause  to  repent  of  it." 

At  another  time  she  said,  "  The  day  is  approach- 
ing when  we  must  all  appear  before  the  tribunal 
of  justice,  there  to  be  tried  for  the  deeds  done  in 
the  body.  If  I  had  a  thousand — yea — ten  thou- 
sand worlds,  what  would  they  avail  me  in  such  an 
hour  as  this — they  would  be  nv  more  than  a  drop 
from  the  bucket,  or  as  the  dust  of  the  balance. 
0  I  my  dear  brothers,  I  want  you  to  live  in  the 
fear  of  the  Lord,  for  one  hour  in  his  pres.euce  is 
worth  a  thousand  elsewhere ;  his  hand  is  not 
shortened  that  it  cannot  save,  nor  his  ear  heavy 
that  it  cannot  hear." 

To  her  brothers  and  sisters  she  said,  "  I  have 
craved  that  you  may  be  preserved  from  going  in 
the  road  that  leads  to  destruction.  I  desire  you 
to  choose  the  Lord  for  your  portion,  and  the  God 
of  Jacob  for  the  lot  of  your  inheritance.  It  will 
be  like  crowns  upon  your  heads,  and  chains  of 
gold  about  your  necks.  I  want  you  to  give  up 
wliile  you  are  young,  and  forsake  the  vanities  and 
pleasures  of  this  world — in  so  doing  you  will  never 
have  cause  to  repent,  i)  !  the  comfort  I  have 
taken  on  this  bed  of  sickness — I  feel  as  if  I  had 
been  in  heavenly  places  iu  Olirist  Jesus — don't 
mourn  for  ine,  but  rather  mcjurn  for  yourselves. 
It  seems  as  if  his  everlasting  arm  v/a^  round  about 
you.  There  is  balm  in  (iilead,  and  a  physician 
there,  who  sits  as  a  refiner  to  purify  the  sons  of 
Levi.  •  O  I  that  you  may  be  healed  and  cloaosed, 
that  your  robes  may  be  made  white  as  wool.  We 
cannot  do  the  work  one  for  another,  but  each 
OS  must  do  his  own  wurk.  Be  entreated  to  take 
Lis  yoke  upon  you,  fur  his  yoke  is  easy  and  his 
burden  is  light.  I  want  you  to  give  up  while 
young ;  there  is  no  time  so  acceptable  as  the  days 
of  youth;  I  bavo  experienced  it ;  and  what  a  com- 


fort it  has  been  to  me  on  this  bed  of  sickness;  it 
has  eased  my  pains,  and  made  my  bed  comparable 
to  a  bed  of  ros^es." 

Her  anxiety  for  the  eternal  welfare  of  her  be- 
loved relatives  continued  very  great  throughout 
her  illness,  and  frequently  and  powerfully  did  she 
invite  them  to  live  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord.  Her 
own  peaceful  feelings  continued  to  the  last.  A 
few  minutes  before  her  decease,  with  great  sweet- 
ness she  took  a  last  leave  of  her  mother,  and  look- 
ing on  those  around  her  with  a  solemn  and  com- 
posed countenance,  without  a  sigh,  she  quietly 
departed,  we  cannot  doubt  to  an  "inheritance 
incorruptible  and  uodetiled,,  and  that  fadeth  not 
away." 

Thus  sweetly  did  this  pious  young  woman  fall 
asleep  in  Jesus.  Pear  young  Friends,  is  it  not 
the  desire  of  your  hearts,  that  you  may  "die  the 
death  of  the  righteous,  and  that  your  last  end 
may  be  like  his  ?"  0  !  then  that  you  may  be 
enabled  "  so  to  number  your  days,  that  you  may 
apply  your  hearts  unto  wisdom  ;"  so  to  "  pass  the 
time  of  your  sojourning  here  in  fear,"  "  redeem- 
ing the  time,  because  the  days  are  evil,"  as  that 
"  your  loins  may  be  girded  about,  and  your  lights 
burning,  and  ye  yourselves  like  those  that  wait 
for  their  Lord." 

Seeing  that  testimonies  such  as  have  been 
brought  before  your  notice,  have  been  borne  by 
those  in  early  life,  to  the  power  and  efficacy  of 
Divine  grace,  "  seeing  that  you  are  compassed 
about  with  so  great  a  cloud  of  witnesses,"  may 
you  "  lay  aside  every  weight,  and  the  sin  which 
doth  so  easily  beset  you,  and  run  with  patience 
the  race  that  is  set  before  you,  looking  unto  Jesus, 
the  Author  and  Finisher  of  your  faith."  Thus 
you  may  be  favoured  at  the  close  of  your  earthly 
pilgrimage,  to  join  "  the  general  assembly  and 
church  of  the  first  born  that  are  written  in  heaven, 
the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect,"  even  those 
who  have  been  redeemed  out  of  every  nation,  and 
kindred,  and  tongue,  and  people,  and  are  made 
unto  their  God,  kings  and  priests,  who  shall  reign 
with  him  for  ever  and  ever. 

(To  be  continued.) 

The  Rocky  Moantains. 

Samuel  Bowles,  of  the  Springfield  Repuhlican, 
in  a  letter  from  Danver,  Colorado,  says  in  refer- 
ence to  the  mineral  wealth  and  development  of 
that  section  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  : 

This  whole  vast  range  of  mountains  that  divides 
our  continent  seems  indeed  crowded  with  veins 
of  rich  mineral  ore.  They  run  into  and  through 
the  hillsides  as  the  bars  of  a  gridiron,  every  hun- 
dred feet,  every  fifty  feet,  every  twenty  feet. 
There  is  no  end  to  them  in  number;  there  is  no 
apparent  limit  to  their  depth;  one  hundred  feet, 
three  hundred  feet,  and  four  hundred  and  sixty 
feet  have  the  miners  sunk  shafts,  and  as  we  de- 
scend the  veins  of  ore  hold  their  course  and  their 
richness  undiminished,  oftenest  enlarged.  The 
chiefest  development  of  these  mines  in  this  terri- 
tory lies  along  and  up  the  Clear  Creek,  and  cen- 
tres around  its  sources  some  forty  miles  up  and 
in  the  mountains  west  from  Denver.  Here,  along 
the  creek  and  some  narrow  gulches  leading  into 
it,  within  the  space  of  five  miles,  is  gathered  a 
population  of  some  seven  thousand.  The  princi- 
pal villages  are  Central  City,  Black  Hawk,  and 
Nevada,  holding  rank  in  the  order  named.  These 
are  most  uncomfortably  squeezed  into  narrow 
ravines,  and  stuck  into  the  hillsides,  on  streets 
the  narrowest  and  most  tortuims  that  I  ever  saw 
iu  America  ;  some  houses  held  up  in  dizzy  heights 
on  stilts,  others  burrowed  into  the  stones  of  the 
hill,  with  a  gold  lode"  in  the  back  yard,  and 
often  a  well  issuing  from  a  rock  of  precious  metals. 


But  here  these  towns  are,  thriving,  orderly,  peac 
ful,  busy,  supporting  two  of  them  each  its  dai 
paper,  with  churches  and  schools,  and  all  the  be 
materials  of  government  and  society  that  the  Ba 
<;an  boast.  Down  in  the  close  valleys,  and  up  tl 
steep  hillsides  to  the  very  top  rise  the  mills  f 
grinding  out  the  gold,  or  the  shanties  that  covi 
the  shafts  that  lead  down  after  the  ore.  Furthi 
away,  on  the  mountains,  thick  as  ant-hills  ( 
prairie-dog  holes,  and  looking  the  same,  a: 
"  lodes"  or  leads  of  mineral,  discovered,  dug  int 
pre-empted,  but  not  worked ;  hundreds,  thoi 
sands  of  them,  with  fortunes  or  failures  involve 
in  their  developlneut,  ready  to  be  tried  when  tl 
discoverer  gets  time  or  money,  or  turned  over  1 
a  Wall  street  stock  company  of  five  millior 
capital. 

Forty  or  fifty  miles  below  Denver,  near  whi 
is  called  the  South  Park,  a  beautiful  table-land  i 
meadow  and  wood  between  Pike's  Peak  and  th 
main  range,  is  the  second  centre  of  mineral  di 
velopment  in  Colorado  Territory;  but  this  m 
upon  Clear  Creek  is,  as  yet,  the  scene  of  larget 
improvement  and  population.  Other  sections  (! 
the  territory  are  probably  as  rich  in  valuable  orei 
some  are  well  believed  to  be  much  more  so;  n 
part  of  the  mountains  may  be  held  wholly  barren 
it  happens  only  that  these  localities  were  mo(i 
attainable,  and  were  first  lit  upon  by  the  earl 
comers.  What  is  called  gulch  mining,  or  wasl 
ing  the  sand  and  soft  and  pulverized  rock  of  th 
valley,  for  the  gold  that  ages  of  rains  have  filtere' 
out  of  the  solid  rock  of  the  mountains,  is  abou 
over  in  Colorado — we  see  only  now  its  abundan 
ruins  in  sluices,  piles  of  worked  over  earth,  ai^ 
the  rotting  simple  machinery  sometimes  usec^ 
yet  in  some  of  the  fresher  gulches  this  work  i 
still  profitable ;  and  we  saw  pan  washings  tha 
turned  out  one,  two,  and  three  dollars  to  the  pan 
I  have  a  dollar's  worth  of  gold  dust  that  I  sal 
washed  from  about  three  quarts  of  earth  in  let 
than  ten  minutes. 

The  gross  production  of  the  Colorado"  goli 
mines  is  not  correctly  known.  The  United  State 
mint  reports  only  ten  millions  in  all  up  to  Jul] 
1st  of  last  year.  Other  authorities  give  Colorado' 
total  production  as  over  fifty  millions,  accreditin| 
her  with  twenty  millions  in  a  single  year,  (1864;! 
but  these  figures  are  certainly  as  far  the  othe 
way.  Gen.  Pierce,  the  surveyor-general  of'thjl' 
territory,  gives  the  following  estimates  :  1862,  tei| 
millions;  1863,  eight  millions;  1864,  five  mii; 
Ilions.  The  falling  off  indicates  nothing  as  to  th'' 
real  wealth  of  the  mines,  only  changes  in  thi 
business  of  producing,  and  the  natural  results  oj 
high  prices.  The  year  1862  embraced  succe.^sfii 
gulch  mining  and  the  first  of  the  quartz  minin;^ 
under  most  favorable  circumstances  following  i| 
year  (1861)  of  depression  and  non-production  faf| 
more  fruitful  of  croakers  than  1864  and  the  firsj 
half  of  1865  have  been.  Just  now  the  new  terri' 
tories  Idaho  and  Montana,  in  the  far  north,  an 
drawing  off  the  floating  population,  the  gulch 
miners,  and  those  eager  for  fortunes  at  a  jump. 

The  reports  from  Idaho  and  Montana,  particu- 
larly the  hitter,  are  indeed  astonishing;  the  gulch 
mining  discovered  and  developing  in  Montana  fs 
reliabl)'  reported  to  me  as  far  richer  than  any  erei 
realized  in  California  or  Colorado,  paying  steadilj 
an  ounce  of  gold  (sixteen  to  eighteen  dollars  a 
day)  to  the  man,  and  in  some  gulches  two  and  | 
three  ounces  a  day.    But  these  places  will  soodi 
be  worked  out;  these  territories,  like  their  prede-  ' 
cessors,  will  speedily  come'dowu  to  the  hard  pan, 
and  have  to  pick  and  puwder  and  stamp  and  melt 
out  their  gold  from  the  solid  mountains  that  hold  ' 
the  original  deposits.    Montana  and  Idaho,  too, 
must  hold  out  greater  induceaieBts  at  first;  in^ 
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der  to  secure  their  peoplinsr  and  development, 
k  r  the  one  is  dependent  on  Oregon  for  supplies, 
id  eight  hundred  miles  away  from  a  base  at  that; 
hile  Montana  has  to  come  this  way  for  every- 
ing  to  eat  and  work  with,  and  is  at  least  one 
ousand  six  hundred  miles  away  from  railway 
d  water  communication. 

All  reports,  all  facts,  whether  floating  in  the 
r  from  mouth  to  mouth,  or  ground  out  by  hard 
;perience,  and  put  down  in  black  and  white,  go 
sustain  the  broadest  and  fullest  meaning  of  the 
4  ing  statement  of  President  Lincoln,  that  the 
oil  nited  States  hold  the  treasury  of  the  world  ;  and 
11  tablish  beyond  reasonable  doubt  that  the  coun- 
es  of  and  adjacent  to  the  .Rocky  Mountains  are 
lighted  with  the  most  precious  ores — gold  first, 
xt  silver,  in  which  Nevada  and  Utah  are  most 
spicuous,  and  Colorado  not  found  wanting,  and 
3a  copper,  (with  which  the  Colorado  mineral 
ns  are  richly  loaded,)  and  also  lead,  iron,  and 
1.    On  the  Plains  near  the  feet  of  the  moun- 
ns,  coal  and  iron  are  already  found  in  abundant 
aatities,  and  are  being  mined  and  put  to  prac- 
lal  use.    Found,  too,  just  where  they  are  most 
leded,  to  supply  the  wood,  now  fast  being  drained 
m  the  mountains,  and  the  material  for  the 
ehinery  necessary  to  work  over^^the  ore  and 
ke  available  the  metals.    Irrigation  already 
ered  upon  on  a  large  scale,  even  here,  will  sup- 
agriculture  with  its  lacking;  and  through  and 
all  these  means  combining,  and  worked  with 
energy  and  enterprise  of  the  American  people, 
Imulated  by  the  great  profits  sure  to  be  realized 
m  wise  and  persevering  use  of  the  opportunities, 
western  half  of  the  American  nation  will  fast 
ve  forward  in  civilization  and  population ;  this 
derness  will  blossom  as  the  rose,  and  the  East 
the  West  will  stand  alike  equal  and  together, 
owing  no  jealousy,  and  only  rivaling  each  other 
their  zeal  for  knowledge,  liberty,  and  civiliza- 
a.    But  of  what  effect  upon  the  currencies  and 
values  of  the  world  will  be  this  tide  of  gold 
Id  silver  pouring  into  the  lap  of  nations  ?  Will 
ir  commerce  and  populations  grow  in  extent 
want  in  equal  proportions,  and  absorb  .what 
to  be  so  lavishly  fed  out  to  them  ?  Perhaps 
-  But  these  promises  of  the  American  nation 
d  these  resulting  queries  are  rich  in  thought 
|d  study. 

For  "  The  Krrend." 

Mary  AnthoDj. 

(Concluded  from  page  404.) 

paving  removed  to  the  State  of  Ohio,  in  her 
th  year  she  attended  the  Yearly  Meeting  for  the 
t  time,  and  greatly  enjoyed  mingling  with  her 
iends  in  the  love  and  fellowship  of  the  gospel, 
e  gratefully  acknowledged  the  kindness  shown 
r;  and,  as  was  her  wont,  ascribed  it  to  the  un- 
erited  mercy  of  her  Lord ;  adding,  "  Though 
e  heavens  and  the  earth  shall  pass  away,  yet  the 
omises  of  the  Almighty  remain  sure  :  them  that 
_l)nour  me,  I  will  honour;  and  they  that  despise 
P|e,  shall  be  lightly  esteemed." 

Her  mind  was  more  and  more  weaned  from  all 
.rthly  attachments,  and  centered  on  heaven  and 
3  happiness,  while  every  other  consideration 
emed  unworthy  to  engross  her  thoughts,  com- 
ired  with  that  of  securing  an  availing  interest 
Christ  Jesus,  and  an  admittance  into  His  king- 
3m ;  where  nothing  that  is  impure  or  unholy  can 
i&x  enter.  "  It  is  a  great  thing,"  said  she,  "  to 
prepared  to  die,  and  I  fear  many  are  resting  in 
false  hope,  and  that  some  who  are  making  a 
igh  profession,  will,  at  the  great  day,  receive  the 
wful  sentence,  'I  never  knew  you;  depart  from 
le,  ye  that  work  iniquity.* " 
When  age  and  infirmity  of  body  confined  her 
om  meetings  j  her  zeal  and  religious  concern  for 


the  welfare  of  the  Society  and  the  preservation  of 
right  order,  remained  unabated,  and  her  judgment 
and  religious  discernment  continued  clear;  so 
that  she  was  often  enabled  to  impart  wise  and 
pertinent  counsel.  A  deep  concern  attended  her 
mind  that  the  ministry  might  be  sound,  living 
and  weighty,  and  that  faithful  elders  and  other 
concerned  Friends,  should  exercise  a  timely  and 
vigilant  care  herein,  in  the  meekness  of  heavenly 
wisdom.  To  a  friend  who  expressed  sympathy 
with  her  in  being  deprived  of  the  privilege  of  at- 
tending meetings,  she  said:  "  My  dear  Master 
knows  I  am  not  able  to  go,  and  will  excuse  me. 
I  have  experienced  the  Divine  presence  to  be  very 
near  me  in  my  chamber  :  The  everlasting  Arm  is 
underneath,  supporting^  and  comforting  me." 

Viewing  the  near  approach  of  death  and  speak- 
ing of  the  emptiness  and  insufficiency  of  the 
riches  and  friendships  of  this  world,  she  remarked, 
"  What  would  I  have  to  support  me  now,  did  I 
not  know  my  foundation  to  be  the  Rook  of 
AGES." 

Not  long  before  her  close  it  pleased  the  Lord 
to  try  her  with  poverty  of  spirit,  and  a  fear  that 
her  work  was  not  fully  completed.  She  patiently 
endured  the  dispensation,  and  was  earnest  in 
prayer;  when,  at  length,  she  was  favoured  with 
a  remarkable  assurance  of  Divine  acceptance,  it 
seeming  audibly  spoken  from  on  high,  in  her 
mental  ear,  "  Be  not  dismayed — inasmuch  as  thou 
hast  endeavoured  to  be  faithful,  and  hast  retained 
thy  first  love;  when  thou  passest  over  this  rough 
Jordan,  I  will  be  with  thee,  and  its  waves  shall 
not  overflow  thee ;  but  the  change  for  thee  shall 
be  glorious." 

During  the  course  of  a  long  confinement,  she 
endured  much  sufiering  with  uncomplaining  pa- 
tience, and  resignation  to  the  Lord's  will.  Gently 
she  descended  the  slope  of  life,  in  humble  con- 
fiding trust,  several  times  saying,  "  Death  has  no 
sting,  and  the  grave  will  have  no  victory."  Agree- 
ably to  her  fervent  desire  her  mind  was  preserved 
clear;  and,  through  the  power  of  his  grace  whom 
she  had  long  loved,  "  her  bow  abode  in  strength, 
and  the  arms  of  her  hands  were  made  strong  by 
the  hands  of  the  mighty  God  of  Jacob."  Thus 
peacefully  died  Mary  Anthony,  the  16th  of  6th 
month,  1838,  in  her  89th  year. 

In  contemplating  the  steadfast  consistent  walk 
of  this  dedicated  follower  of  the  Lamb,  and  the 
happy  termination  of  her  long  and  checkered  pil- 
grimage; it  is  cheering  to  remember  that  it  was 
by  obedience  to  the  teachings  of  the  Grace  of 
God  that  she  was  made  what  she  was,  even  an 
honourable  elder  and  pillar  in  the  Lord's  house, 
and  that,  in  the  tender  love  and  mercy  of  our  dear 
Saviour,  this  grace  is  as  freely  ofl'ered  to  redeem, 
and  guide,  and  preserve  us,  as  it  was  to  her. 

We  believe  there  is,  in  our  day,  too  much  dis- 
position to  take  discouraging  views ;  and,  conse- 
quently, to  adopt  and  be  satisfied  with  -a  lower 
standard  of  attainment;  concluding  we  are  not 
now  to  expect  such  bright  examples  of  entire  re- 
nunciation of  the  world,  and  devotedness  of  the 
whole  heart  to  God.  Such  views  have  a  paral3'z- 
ing  and  disheartening  effect,  and  are  calculated  to 
make  only  half  way  Quakers  and  christians.  They 
keep  back  the  younger  members  from  that  useful- 
ness in  the  Society  into  which  the  Lord  would 
lead  them  in  humility  and  holy  fear.  The  power 
is  the  same  that  ever  it  was.  It  is  unchangeable. 
Human  will,  and  wisdom,  and  reasoning,  may 
obscure  its  teachings  and  mar  its  operations  in 
the  soul;  but  the  same  childlike  obedience  and 
submission  in  us  as  this  servant  of  God  practised, 
will  produce  similar  fruits  now. 

If  we  are  willing  to  walk  by  the  same  rule  and 


mind  the  same  thing  by  which  she  attained  to 
that  heavenly  wisdom  and  knowledge  which  were 
"  the  stability  of  her  times,  and  strength  of  salva- 
tion, and  which  made  the  fear  of  the  Lord  her 
treasure ;"  even  the  Light  and  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,  we  shall  grow  up  in  good  liking  before 
Him,  from  strength  to  strength  ;  and  be  prepared 
by  Him  to  take,  and  to  fill  acceptably,  the  places 
in  the  church  which  He  designs  for  us,  so  that 
skilful  labourers,  wise  counsellors,  and  upright 
judges  would  be  raised  up  in  the  Society. 

We  believe  there  is  a  need  for  those  who  have 
in  measure  attained  to  the  advanced  state  of 
strong  men  and  fathers,  to  hold  out  an  encourag- 
ing hand  to  the  younger  members,  whom  the 
Lord  is  preparing  by  the  baptisms  of  his  Spirit 
to  take  the  places  which  must  soon  be  left  vacant 
by  the  removal  of*the  elder  ones,  and  to  animate 
and  help  them  forward  in  the  way  and  work  of 
truth,  by  a  kind  and  tender  demeanor.  We  have 
long  been  looking  on  the  dark  side  of  things,  and 
repressing  or  restraining;  and  it  is  well  now  to 
consider  whether  we  have  not  encompassed  this 
mountain  long  enough ;  and  whether,  in  the 
Divine  counsel,  a  day  is  not  at  hand,  if  not  al- 
ready come,  in  which  the  call  is  going  forth, 
to  have  more  simple  faith  in  God,  to  build  the 
old  wastes,  under  the  Lord's  leading,  and  to 
raise  up  the  former  desolations;  that  so  He  may 
comfoit  Zion — comfort  ail  her  waste  places ;  make 
her  wilderness  like  Eden,  and  her  desert  like  the 
garden  of  the  Lord;  that  joy  and  gladness  mav 
again  be  found  therein,  thanksgiving  and  the 
voice  of  melody. 



Hie  Sea  Idand  Labour  Experiment.— The 
great  negro  labour  experiment  now  being  tried  on 
the  islands  along  the  coast  of  South  Carolina  is  of 
interest  to  the  world  at  large,  and  the  people  of 
the  South  in  particular.  A  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  World,  who  has  recently  visited  these 
islands,  says  there  are  now  over  two  hundred 
thousand  acres  of  land  under  cultivation  by  free 
labour.  The  enterprises  are  mostly  by  northern 
men,  although  there  are  natives  working  their 
negroes  under  the  new  system,  and  negroes  who 
are  working  on  their  own  account.  This  is  the 
third  year  of  the  trial,  and  every  year  has  been  a 
success  more  and  more  complete.  The  profits  of 
some  of  the  labourers  amount  to  five  hundred,  and 
in  some  cases  to  five  thousand  dollars  a  year.  The 
amount  of  money  deposited  in  the  bank  by  the 
negroes  of  these  islands  is  one  hundred  and  forty 
thousand  dollars.  One  joint  subscription  to  the 
seven-thirty  loan  amounted  to  eighty  thousand 
dollars.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  troops 
which  landed  on  the  islands  robbed  the  negroes 
of  their  money,  mules,  and  supplies,  the  negroes 
went  back  to  work  again.  Gen.  Saxton,_who  has 
chief  charge  of  this  enterprise,  has  his  head- 
quarters at  Beaufort.  If  these  facts,  and  the  ac- 
tual prosperity  of  these  islands,  could  be  known 
generally  throughout  the  South,  it  would  do  more 
to  induce  the  whites  to  take  hold  of  the  free 
labour  system  than  all  the  general  orders  that 
have  been  issued. 


The  Christian  Path.— The  Christian  path  is  a 
plain  path, — blessed  be  bis  name  who  is  the  Cap- 
tain of  salvation,  the  Leader  and  Commander  of 
his  spiritual  Israel;  he  hath  opened  and  cast  up 
the  way  for  them ;  through  his  obedience  unto 
suffering,  unto  death,  he  hath  consecrated  it  by 
his  own  example,  and  hath  graciously  offered  to 
o-uide  us  by  his  spirit  into  all  truth.'  It  was  his 
own  declaration,  "  If  any  man  will  dp  his  will,  he 
shall  know  of  the  doctrine,  whether  it  be  of  God, 
or  whether  I  speak  of  myself;"  that  is  he  shall 
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have  adequate  evidence  of  my  doctrine  ;  and  again 
he  declared,  "  My  sheep  hear  my  voice,"  "  and 
I  am  known  of  mine."  These  were,  however,  to 
hecome  as  little  children,  to  receive  the  kingdom 
of  God  as  a  little  child,  as  new-born  babes  ;  for 
unto  such  these  things  were  to  be  revealed,  but 
not  to  any  others.  Our  Wonderful  Counsellor  did 
not  even  clear  up  his  divine  truth  to  the  under- 
standings of  his  disciples,  further  than  as  he  saw 
needful  for  their  present  growth,  further  than 
they  were  able  to  receive  and  to  bear  it.  And 
though  his  apostle  Paul  wrote  some  things  "hard 
to  be  understood,"  yet  himself  testifies,  that  he 
had  fed  his  hearers  "  with  milk,  and  not  with 
meat,"  because  they  were  not  able  as  yet  to  bear- 
it.  Our  Lord  accepted,  and  he  still  accepts,  the 
meek  and  contrite  spirit,  the  soul  that  is  simply 
made  willing  to  come  unto  him,  to  learn  of  him, 
and  to  obey  him  :  his  anointing  teacheth  them 
John  Barclay. 


ner,  and  with  the  finest  efl^ect.  Broad  flat  cords 
were  stretched  out,  like  the  cords  of  a  tent,  from 
its  circunjference  to  the  neighboring  bushes  ;  and 
it  looked  as  if  some  genius  of  the  lamp,  at  the 
command  of  its  master,  had  exhausted  taste  and 
skill  to  cover  with  this  delicate  drapery  the  rich- 
looking  fruit  beneath.  I  think  the  web  would 
have  measured  full  ten  yards  in  diameter. — Hern- 
don's  Valley  of  the  Amazon. 


"  of  all  things. 


Selected. 


THE  USEFUL  LIFE. 
Go  Ifibour  on  ;  spend,  and  be  spent, — 

Thy  joy  to  do  the  Father's  will ; 
It  is  the  way  the  Master  went, 

Should  not  the  servant  tread  it  still? 

Go  labour  on  ;  'tis  not  for  nought ; 

Thy  earthly  loss  is  heavenly  gain; 
Men  heed  thee,  love  thee,  praise  thee  not; 

The  Master  praises, — what  are  men? 

Go  labour  on  ;  enough,  W'hile  here, 
If  He  shall  praise  thee,  if  he  deign  • 

Thy  willing  heart  to  mark  and  cheer; 
No  toil  for  Him  shall  be  in  vain. 

Go  labour  on;  your  hands  are  weak, 

Your  knees  are  faint,  your  soul  cast  down, 

Yet  falter  not;  the  prize  you  seek 
Is  near, — a  kingdom  and  a  crown  I 

Go  labour  on,  while  it  is  day. 

The  world's  dark  night  is  hastening  on  ; 

Speed,  speed  thy  work,  cast  sloth  away; 
It  is  not  thus  that  souls  are  won. 

Men  die  in  darkness  at  your  side, 
Without  a  hope  to  cheer  the  tomb  ; 

Take  up  the  torch  and  wave  it  wide. 

The  torch  that  lights  time's  thickest  gloom. 

Toil  on,  faint  not,  keep  watch  and  pray; 

Be  wise  the  erring  soul  to  win  ; 
Go  forth  into  the  world's  highway, 

Compel  the  wanderer  to  come  in. 

Toil  on,  and  in  thy  toil  rejoice; 

For  toil  comes  rest,  for  exile,  home; 
Soon  shrtlt  thou  hear  the  Bridegroom's  voice 

The  midnight  peal,  behold  I  come! 

II.  Bonar. 

Best  Fruit  Garden  in  America. — One  of  the 
gpeakers  at  a  late  meeting  of  the  Farmers'  Club 
of  the  American  Institute  said:  "I  have  just 
made  a  visit  to  the  finest  fruit  garden  in  this  coun- 
try, if  not  in  the  world — that  of  Charles  Down- 
ing, of  Newburgh.  It  is  of  only  seven  acres  in 
extent,  but  it  contains  the  greatest  variety  of 
choice  fruits  that  I  knuw  of  anywhere.  C.  Down- 
ing is  very  moderate  in  his  assertions,  but  he  re- 
marked that  he  has  over  one  thousand  varieties  of 
apples  and  pears.  He  has  also  all  the  European 
and  native  varieties  of  raspberries,  and  among 
them  all  he  regards  Brinkel's  Orange  as  the  best! 
He  has  one  variety  of  currant,  single  berries  of 
which  have  measured,  I  am  certain,  2i  inches, 
and  I  believe  2}  inches  in  circumference." 


A  Large  Spider's  ]y,h. — On  stepping  out  of  the 
house,  my  attention  was  attracted  by  a  spider's 
web  covering  the  whole  of  a  large  lemon-tree  near- 
ly. Tiie  tree  was  oval,  and  well  shaped;  and  the 
web  was  thrown  over  it  in  the  most  artistic  man- 


The  Church  and  the  duty  of  its  Members. 

It  is  probable  that  the  following  observations  of 
John  Woolman  have  already  appeared  in  "  The 
Friend,"  but  on  a  re-perusal  of  them  I  was  inclined 
to  think  it  might  be  well  to  give  them  another 
insertion.  That  which  is  excellent  in  counsel, 
lively  and  edifying,  maybe  often  profitably  recon- 
sidered by  us.  In  an  Epistle  addressed  to  the 
Society  of  Friends  in  1772,  this  devoted  servant 
of  Christ,  and  truly  wise  man,  says  : 

"  The  church  is  called  the  body  of  Christ, 
'  Christ  is  called  the  head  of  the  church.'  The 
church  is  called  the  pillar  and  ground  of  the 
truth.  Thus  the  church  hath  a  name  that  is 
sacred,  and  the  necessity  of  keeping  this  name 
holy,  appears  evident.  For  where  a  number  of 
people  unite  in  a  profession  of  being  led  by  the 
Spirit  of  Christ,  and  publish  their  principles  to 
the  world,  the  acts  and  proceedings  of  that  people 
may  in  some  measure  be  considered  as  such  which 
Christ  is  the  author  of. 

"Now  while  we  stand  in  this  station,  if  the 
pure  light  of  life  is  not  followed  and  regarded  in 
all  our  proceedings,  we  are  in  the  way  of  profan- 
ing the  holy  name,  and  of  going  back  toward  that 
wilderness  of  suflferings  and  persecutions,  out  of 
which,  through  the  tender  mercies  of  God,  a 
church  hath  been  gathered.  Christ  lives  in  sanc- 
tified vessels,  and  where  they  behold  his  holy 
name  profaned,  and  the  pure  gospel  light  eclipsed, 
through  the  unfaithfulness  of  any  who  by  their 
station  appear  to  be  standard-bearers  under  the 
Prince  of  Peace,  the  living  members  in  the  body 
of  Christ,  in  beholding  these  things,  do  in  some 
degree  experience  the  fellowship  of  his  suflferings. 
And  as  the  wisdom  of  the  world  more  and  more 
takes  place  in  conducting  the  affairs  of  this  visibly 
gathered  church,  and  the  pure  leadings  of  the 
holy  spirit  are  less  waited  for  and  followed,  so  the 
true  suff'ering  seed  is  more  and  more  oppressed. 

"  My  mind  is  often  aifected  with  a  sense  of  the 
conditi(m  of  sincere  hearted  people  in  some  king- 
doms where  liberty  of  conscience  is  not  allowed, 
many  of  whom  being  burdened  in  their  minds 
with  prevailing  superstition,  joined  with  oppres- 
sions, are  often  under  sorrow.  And  where  such 
have  attended  to  that  pure  light  which  hath  in 
some  degree  opened  their  understandings,  and  for 
their  faithfulness  thereto  have  been  brought  to 
examination  and  trial,  how  heavy  are  the  persecu- 
tions which  in  divers  parts  of  the  world  are  exer- 
cised upon  them  !  How  mighty  as  to  the  out- 
ward is  that  power  by  which  they  are  borne  down 
and  oppressed  ! 

"  There  have  been  in  times  past  severe  persecu- 
tions under  the  English  government,  and  many 
sincere  hearted  people  have  suffered  death  for  the 
testimony  of  a  good  conscience,  whose  faithful- 
ness in  their  day  has  ministered  encouragement 
to  others,  and  been  a  blessing  to  many  who  have 
succeeded  them.  Thus,  from  age  to  age,  the  dark- 
nes.s  being  more  and  more  removed,  a  channel  at 
length,  through  the  tender  mercies  of  God,  hath 
been  opened  for  the  e.xercise  of  the  pure  gift  of 
the  Gospel  ministry,  without  interruption  from 
outward  power,  a  work,  the  like  of  which  is  rare, 
and  unknowu  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 

"  As  these  things  are  often  fresh  in  my  mind, 
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and  this  great  work  of  God  going  on  in  the  e; 
has  been  open  before  me,  that  liberty  of  ' 
science  with  which  we  are  favoured  has  appe; 
not  as  a  light  matter.  A  trust  is  committee 
us,  a  great  and  weighty  trust,  to  which  our  i 
gent  attention  is  necessary.  Wherever  the  ac 
members  of  this  visible  gathered  church  use  th 
selves  to  that  which  is  contrary  to  the  purit 
our  principles,  it  appears  to  be  a  breach  of 
trust,  and  one  step  back  toward  the  wildern 
one  step  towards  undoing  what  God  in  infii 
love  hath  done  through  his  faithful  servants  ; 
work  of  several  ages,  and  like  laying  the  foui 
tion  of  future  sufferings. 

"  I  feel  a  living  invitation  in  my  mind  to  s 
who  are  active  in  our  religious  Society,  that 
may  lay  to  heart  this  matter,  and  consider 
station  in  which  we  stand  :  a  place  of  outw 
liberty,  under  the  free  exercise  of  our  conscie 
toward  God,  not  obtained  but  through  great  i 
manifold  aflJictions  of  those  who  lived  before 
There  is  gratitude  due  from  us  to  our  Heave 
Father,  and  justice  to  our  posterity :  can 
hearts  endure,  or  our  hands  be  strong,  if  we  de;  * 
a  cause  so  precious,  if  we  turn  aside  from  a  w 
under  which  so  many  have  patiently  laboured 

"  May  the  deep  sufferings  of  our  Saviour  bd 
dear  to  us,  that  we  may  never  trample  under  1 
the  adorable  Son  of  God,  nor  count  the  blooc  " 
the  covenant  unholy !  May  the  faithfulnesi 
the  martyrs,  when  the  prospect  of  death  by 
was  before  them,  be  remembered  !  And  may 
patient,  constant  sufferings  of  the  upright-heat 
servants  of  God  in  latter  ages  be  revived  in 
minds  1  And  may  we  follow  on  to  know 
Lord,  that  neither  the  faithful  in  this  age, 
those  in  ages  to  come,  may  ever  be  brought  un 
sufferings  through  our  sliding  back  from  the  w 
of  reformation  in  the  world. 

"  While  the  active  members  in  the  visi 
gathered  church  stand  upright,  and  the  affi! 
thereof  are  carried  on  under  the  leadings  of 
Holy  Spirit,  although  disorders  may  arise  ami 
us,  and  cause  many  exercises  to  those  who  1 
the  care  of  the  churches  upon  them  ;  yet,  wl 
these  continue  under  the  weight  of  the  work,  i 
labour  in  the  meekness  of  wisdom  for  the  helfl 
others,  the  name  of  Christ  in  the  visible  gathe 
church  may  be  kept  sacred.  But  while  they  \ 
are  active  in  the  affairs  of  the  church  continue 
a  manifest  opposition  to  the  purity  of  our  priii 
pies,  this,  as  the  prophet  Isaiah  expresses  it,  i 
when  a  standard-bearer  fainteth.  And  thus 
way  opens  to  great  and  prevailing  degeneracy,  l 
to  sufferings  for  such,  who  through  the  powei 
divine  love  are  separated  to  the  Gospel  of  Chr 
'and  cannot  unite  with  any  thing  which  stands 
opposition  to  the  purity  of  it. 

"  The  necessity  of  an  inward  stillness 
under  these  exercises  appeared  clear  to  my  mil 
in  true  silence  strength  is  renewed ;  the  m 
herein  is  weaned  from  all  things,  but  as  they  n 
be  enjoyed  in  the  divine  will.  Where  the  frt 
of  that  spirit  which  is  of  the  world,  are  brouj| 
forth  by  many  who  profess  to  be  led  by  the  Sp 
of  Truth,  and  cloudiness  is  felt  to  be  gather; 
over  the  visible  church,  the  sincere  in  heart  flj 
abide  in  true  stillness,  and  are  exercised  the; 
before  the  Lord  for  his  name's  sake,  have  a  knf 
ledge  of  Christ  in  the  fellowship  of  his  sufferiuf 
and  inward  thankfulness  is  felt  at  times,  tl 
through  divine  love  our  own  wisdom  is  cast  o 
and  that  forward  active  part  in  us  subjecti 
which  would  rise  and  do  something  in  the  visi' 
gathered  church,  without  the  pure  leadings  of  I 
Spirit  of  Christ. 

"  While  aught  remains  in  us  different  fron 
perfect  resignation  of  our  wills,  it  is  like  a  seal 
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(,  ook  wherein  is  written  that  good  and  accept- 
e  and  perfect  will  of  God  coQcerning  us  ;  but 
en  our  minds  entirely  yield  to  Christ,  that 
iiiiiil'tji  ;nce  is  known,  which  followed  the  opening  of 
"ast  of  the  seals.  Rev.  viii.  1.    In  this  silence 
learn  abiding  in  the  divine  will,  and  those  feel 
^t  we  have  no  cause  to  promote,  but  that  only 
iwhich  the  light  of  lite  directs  us  in  our  pro- 
idings ;  and  that  the  alone  way  to  be  useful  in 
3  church  of  Christ,  is  to  abide  faithfully  under 
1  leadings  of  his  Holy  Spirit  in  all  cases;  and 
ing  thereby  preserved  in  purity  of  heart  and 
liness  of  conversation,  a  testimony  to  the  purity 
his  government  may  be  held  forth  through  us 
tojothers." 
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Self-Help. 

(Continued  from  page  371.) 
BUSINESS  QUALITIES. 
Hazlitt,  in  one  of  his  clever  essays,  represents 
3  man  of  business  as  a  mean  sort  of  person  put 
a  go-cart  yoked  to  a  trade  or  profession  ;  alleg- 
y  that  all  he  has  to  do  is,  not  to  go  out  of  the 
ii,  aten  track,  but  merely  to  let  his  affairs  take 
eir  own  course.    "  The  great  requisite,"  he 
^s,  "  for  the  prosperous  management  of  or- 
□ary  business  is  the  want  of  imagination,  or 
any  ideas  but  those  of  custom  and  interest  on 
e  narrowest  scale."    But  nothing  could  be  more 
e-sided  and  in  effect  untrue,  than  such  a  defini- 
3n.    Of  course,  there  are  narrow-minded  men  of 
isiness,  jis  there  are  narrow-mioded  scientific  men, 
terary  men,  and  legislators ;  but  there  are  also 
isiness  men  of  large  and  comprehensive  minds, 
pable  of  action  on  the  very  largest  scale.  As 
urke  said  in  his  speech  on  the  India  Bill,  he 
□  ew  statesmen  who  were  pedlers,  and  merchants 
ho  acted  in  the  spirit  of  statesmen. 
If  we  take  into  account  the  qualities  necessary 
ir  the  successful  conduct  of  any  important  under- 
iking, — that  it  requires  special  aptitude,  promp- 
tude  of  action  on  emergencies,  capacity  for  or- 
anizing  the  labors  often  of  large  nulubers  of  men," 
reat  tact  and  knowledge  of  human  nature,  con- 
tant  self-culture,  and  growing  experience  in  the 
ractical   affairs  of   life, — it   must,  we  think, 
obvious  that  the  school  of  business  is  by 
0  means  so  narrow  as  some  writers  would  have  us 
elieve.     —  Helps  has  gone  much  nearer  the 
ruth  when  he  said  that  consummate  men  of  busi- 
essare  as  rare  almost  as  great  poets, — rarer,  per- 
laps,  than  veritable  saints  and  martyrs.    Indeed  of 
10  other  pursuit  can  it  so  emphatically  be  said,  as 
)f  this,  that  "Business  makes  Men." 

But  it  has  also  been  a  favorite  fallacy  with 
iunces  in  all  times,  that  men  of  genius  are  unfit- 
led  for  business  pursuits.    Yet  Shakspeare  was  a 
mccessful  manager  of  a  theatre, — perhaps  priding 
|himself  more  upon  his  practical  qualities  in  that 
apacity  than  on  his  writing  of  plays  and  poetry, 
ope  was  of  opinion  that  Shakspeare's  principal 
bject  in  cultivating  literature  was  to  secure  an 
Ihonest  independence.    Indeed  he  seems  to  have 
[been  altogether  indifferent  to  literary  reputation. 
It  is  not  known  that  he  superintended  the  pub- 
lication of  a  single  play,  or  even  sanctioned  the 
printing  of  one;  and  the  chronology  of  his  writ- 
jingsis  still  a  mystery.    It  is  certain,  however, 
that  he  prospered  in  his  business,  and  realized 
[sufficient  to  enable  him  to  retire  upon  a  compe- 
tency to  his  own-  native  town  of  Stratford-upoa 
Avon. 

Chaucer  was  in  early  life  a  soldier,  and  after- 
wards an  effective  Commissioner  of  Customs,  and 
Inspector  of  Woods  and  Crown  lands.  Spenser 
was  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland,  and 
is  said  to  have  been  very  shrewd  and  attentive  in 
matters  of  business.    Milton,  originally  a  school 


master,  was  afterwards  elevated  to  the  post  of 
Secretary  to  the  Council  of  State  during  the  Com- 
monwealth ;  and  the  extant  Order-book  of  the 
Council,  as  well  as  many  of  Milton's  letters  which 
are  preserved,  give  abundant  evidence  of  his  ac- 
tivity and  usefulness  in  that  office.  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  proved  himself  a  most  efficient  Master  of 
the  Mint;  the  new  coinage  of  1694  having  been 
carried  on  under  his  immediate  personal  superin- 
tendence. Cowper  prided  himself  .upon  his  bus- 
iness punctuality,  though  he  confessed  that  he 
'  never  knew  a  poet  except  himself,  who  was  punc- 
tual in  any  thing."  But  against  this  we  may  set 
the  lives  of  Wordsworth  and  Scott, — the  former  a 
distributer  of  stamps,  the  latter  a  clerk  to  the 
Court  of  Session, — both  of  whom,  though  great 
poets,  were  eminently  punctual  and  practical 
men  of  business.  David  Ricardo,  amidst  the 
occupations  of  his  daily  business  as  a  London 
stock-jobber,  in  conducting  which  he  acquired  an 
ample  fortune,  was  able  to  concentrate  his  mind 
upon  his  favorite  subject, — on  which  he  was 
enabled  to  throw  great  light, — the  principles  of 
political  economy;  for  he  united  in  himself  the 
sagacious  commercial  man  and  the  profound  phil- 
osopher. We  have  abundant  illustrations,  even 
in  our  own  day,  of  the  fact  that  the  highest  in- 
tellectual power  is  not  incompatible  with  the 
active  and  efficient  performance  of  routine  duties. 
Grote  the  great  historian  of  Greece,  is  a  London 
banker.  And  it  is  not  long  since  John  Stuart 
Mill,  one  of  our  greatest  living  thinkers,  retired 
from  the  Examiner's  department  of  the  East  India 
Company,  carrying  with  him  the  admiration  and 
esteeem  of,  his  fellow-officers,  not  on  account  of 
his  high  views  of  philosophy,  but  because  of  the 
high  standard  of  efficiency  which  he  had  estab- 
lished in  his  office, and  the  thoroughly  satisfactory 
manner  in  which  he  had  conducted  the  business 
of  his  department. 

The  path  of  success  in  business  is  invariably 
the  path  of  common  sense.  Notwithstanding  all 
that  is  said  about  "  lucky  hits,"  the  best  kind  of 
success  in  every  man's  life  is  not  that  which  comes 
by  accident.  The  only  "  good  time  coming"  we 
are  justified  in  hoping  for,  is  that  which  we  are 
capable  of  making  ourselves.  The  fable  of  the 
labors  of  Hercules  is  indeed  the  type  of  all  human 
doing  and  success.  Every  youth  should  early  be 
made  to  feel  that  if  he  would  get  through  the 
world  usefully  and  happily,  he  must  rely  mainly 
upo'n  himself  and  his  own  independent  energies. 
The  late  Lord  Melbourne  embodied  a  piece  of 
useful  advice  in  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  Lord 
John  Russell,  in  reply  to  an  application  for  a  pro 
vision  for  one  of  Moore  the  poet's  sons :  "  My 
dear  John,"  he  said,  "  I  return  you  Moore's  let 
ter.  I  shall  be  ready  to  do  what  you  like  about 
it  when  we  have  the  means.  I  think  whatever 
is  done  should  be.  done  for  Moore  himself.  This 
is  more  distinct,  direct,  and  intelligible.  Making 
a  small  provision  for  young  men  is  hardly  justifi- 
able ;  and  it  is  of  all  things  the  most  prejudicial 
to  themselves.  They  think  what  they  have 
much  larger  than  it  really  is;  and  they  make  no 
exertion.  The  young  should  never  hear  any  lan- 
guage but  this  :  '  You  have  your  own  way  to  make, 
and  it  depends  upon  your  Own  exertions  whether 
you  starve  or  not.'  Believe  me,  &c.,  Mel- 
bourne." 

It  is  not  good  for  human  nature  to  have  the 
road  of  life  made  too  easy.  Better  to  be  under  the 
necessity  of  working  hard  and  faring  meanly,  than 
to  have  every  thing  done  ready  to  our  hand,  and 
a  pillow  of  down  to  repose  upon.  Indeed,  to 
start  in  life  with  comparatively  small  means  seems 
so  necessary  as  a  stimulus  to  work,  that  it  may 
almost  b?  set  down  as  one  of  the  conditions  essen 


tial  to  success  in  life.  Hence,  an  eminent  judge 
when  asked  what  -contributed  most  to  success  at 
the  bar,  replied,  "  Some  succeed  by  great  talent, 
some  by  high  connections,  some  by  miracle,  but 
the  majority  by  commencing  without  a  shilling." 
So  is  it  a  common  saying  at  Manchester,  that  the 
men  who  are  most  successful  in  business  there  are 
those  who  begin  the  world  in  their  shirt  sleeves ; 
whereas  those  who  begin  with  fortunes  generally 
lose  them. 

We  have  heard  of  an  architect  of  considerable 
accomplishments, — a  man  who  had  improved  him- 
self by  long  study,  and  travel  in  the  classical  lands 
of  the  East, — who  came  home  to  commence  the 
practice  of  his  profession.  He  determined  to  be- 
gin anywhere,  provided  he  could  be  employed, 
and  he  accordingly  undertook  a  business  connected 
with  dilapidations, — one  of  the  lowest  and  least 
remunerative  departments  of  the  architect's  call- 
ing. But  he  had  the  good  sense  not  to  be  above 
his  trade,  and  he  had  the  resolution  to  work  his 
way  upward,  so  that  he  only  got  a  fair  start.  One 
hot  day  in  July  a  friend  found  him  sitting  astride 
of  a  house  roof  occupied  with  his  dilapidation  busi- 
ness. Drawing  his  hand  across  his  perspiring 
countenance,  he  exclaimed,  "  Here's  a  pretty  bus- 
iness for  a  man  who  has  been  all  over  Greece!" 
However,  he  did  his  work,  such  as  it  was,  thorough- 
ly and  well;  he  persevered  until  he  advanced  by 
degrees  to  more  remunerative  branches  of  employ- 
ment, and  eventually  he  rose  to  the  highest 
walks  of  his  profession. 

Necessity  is  always  the  first  stimulus  to  indus- 
try ;  and  those  who  conduct  it  with  prudence, 
perseverance,  and  energy,  will  rarely  fail.  Viewed 
in  this  light,  the  necessity  of  labor  is  not  a  chas- 
tisement, but  a  blessing, — the  very  root  and 
spring  of  all  that  we  call  progress  in  individuals, 
and  civilization  in  nations.  It  may,  indeed  be 
questioned  whether  a  heavier  curse  could  be  im- 
posed on  man  than  the  complete  gratification  of 
all  his  wishes  without  effort  on  his  part,  leaving 
nothing  for  his  hopes,  desires,  or  struggles.  The 
feeling  that  life  is  destitute  of  any  motive  or  ne- 
cessity for  action,  must  be  of  all  others  the  most 
insupportable  to  a  rational  being.  The  Marquis 
de  Spinola  asking  Sir  Horace  Vers  what  his  bro- 
ther died  of.  Sir  Horace  replied,  "  He  died,  sir,  of 
having  nothing  to  do."  "  Alas  !"  said  Spinola, 
"  that  is  enough  to  kill  any  general  of  us  all." 

Those  who  fail  in  life  are  very  apt  to  assume 
the  tone  of  injured  innocence,  and  conclude  too 
hastily  that  everybody  excepting  themselves  has 
had  a  hand  in  their  personal  misfortunes.  A  lit- 
erary man  lately  published  a  book,  in  which  he 
described  his  numerous  failures  in  business,  naive- 
ly admitting,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  was  igno- 
rant of  the  multiplication  table,  probably  because 
he  would  not  take  the  trouble  to  learn  it.  But, 
instead  of  attributing  his  failures  to  himself,  this 
eminent  nian  sat  down  deliberately  to  cast  all  the 
blame  upon  the  money-worshipping  spirit  of  the 
age.  Lamartine  also  did  not  hesitate  to  profess 
his  profound  contempt  for  arithmetic;  but,  had  it 
been  less,  probably  we  should  not  have  witnessed 
the  unseemly  spectacle  of  the  admirers  of  that 
distinguished  personage  engaged  in  collecting  sub- 
scriptions for  his  support  in  his  old  age. 

There  is  a  Russian  proverb  which  says  that 
Misfortune  is  next  door  to  Stupidity :  and  it  will 
generally  be  found  that  uien  who  are  constantly 
lamenting  their  ill-luck,  are  ouly  reaping  the  con- 
sequences 6f  their  own  neglect,  mismanagement, 
improvidence,  or  want  of  application.  Dr.  John- 
son, who  came  up  to  London  with  a  single  guinea 
in  his  pocket,  and  who  once  accurately  descrioed 
himself  in  his  signature  to  a  letter  addressed  to  a 
noble  lord,  as  Impratisus,  or  Dinnerless,  has  hon- 
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estly  said,  "  All  the  complaints  which  are  made 
of  the  world  are  unjust;  I  never  knew  a  man  of 
merit  neglected  ;  it  was  generally  by  his  own  fault 
that  he  failed  of  success." 

(To  be  continued.) 


Selected  for  "The  Friend." 

Eitriet  from  the  Jonrnal  of  the  late  Sargaret 
Woods. 

24th  of  2nd  mo.  1809.  In  the  parable  of  our 
Saviour  respecting  the  distribution  of  the  .talents, 
the  servant  who  had  received  the  five,  gained 
other  five  ;  and  the  servant  who  had  received  the 
two,  gained  other  two.  Both  of  these  received 
the  sentence  of  "  Well  done,"  from  their  Lord. 
And  if  he  who  had  received  the  one  talent  had 
made  the  same  proportionate  improvement  and 
gained  another  one,  there  is  no  room  to  doubt  but 
that  he  likewise  would  have  received  the  same  ap- 
probation and  the  same  reward.  There  seems 
therefore  no  cause  for  discouragement  to  any 
diffident  minds,  if  upon  a  review  of  themselves 
they  conclude  that  they  have  done  and  can 
do  but  little;  since  if  they  do  what  their  hands 
find  to  do,  with  the  desire  of  pleasing  their  Master, 
there  is  no  doubt  of  their  services  being  ac- 
cepted by  him.  The  broad  river,  that  furnishes 
water  to  towns  and  cities,  and  has  commerce 
floating  on  its  surface,  attracts  the  eye  of  beholders, 
and  is  obviously  useful.  Smaller  rivers  may  in  de- 
gree confer  the  same  benefits.  The  little  brook 
when  compared  with  these  may  appear  very  in- 
significant ;  yet  still  it  has  its  use,  and  by  gliding 
gently  on  in  the  course  designed  it,  its  benefit  is 
felt  in  many  solitary  cottages,  and  it  furnishes 
refreshment  to  the  cattle  that  are  grazing  by  its 
banks.  Thus  we  may  compare  the  man  who  has 
the  five  talents,  and  who  makes  the  proper  improve- 
ment of  them,  to  the  broad  river;  he  stands  con- 
spicuous, and  his  usefulness  is  felt  and  admired. 
But  the  man  with  the  one  talent,  who  may  be 
compared  to  the  little  brook,  need  not  estimate 
himself  as  of  no  use;  and  though  he  may  shrink 
from  a  comparison  of  his  own  labours  and  abilities 
with  those  of  the  other,  yet,  if  he  pursue  his  right 
course,  and  occupy  with  his  one  talent,  he  will  no 
doubt  be  esteemed  as  a  faithful  servant.  Between 
the  broad  river  and  the  little  brook,  there  are  a 
great  variety  of  streams  of  different  dimensions  ; 
80  between  the  five  talents  and  the  one  there  may 
be  many  gradations.  To  keep  in  our  own  sphere 
is  a  lesson  necesssary  for  us  to  learn.  Not  to  as- 
pire after  those  things  which  are  beyond  us,  or 
fancy  we  must  do  great  things  because  another 
does  them.  Every  man  is  not  called  to  the  same 
station,  or  the  same  employments;  and  if  we  do 
the  best  we  can,  in  the  situation  in  which  we  are 
placed,  I  believe  it  is  all  that  will  be  required 
at  our  hands.  To  make  war  with  our  own 
evil  tempers  and  inclinations,  to  subdue  self, 
and  keep  it  in  subjection,  is  sometimes  labori- 
ous work,  and  will  be  taken  into  the  account  by 
Him  who  has  pronounced  a  blessing  on  the  pure 
in  heart,  and,  like  the  two  niitfs  cast  by  the  poor 
woman  into  the  treasury,  be  esteemed  of  more 
value  than  the  large  sums  cast  in  by  those  who 
were  rich. 


are  thousands  of  children  amongst  the  freedmen 
to  be  educated. 

The  Friend  now  travelling  there,  on  behalf  of 
Friends'  Association  for  Freedmen  in  this  city, 
has,  with  their  authority,  located  a  number  of 
schools,  contracted  for  school  houses,  and  made 
arrangements  for  the  Boarding  of  some  of  the 
teachers.  The  children  of  the  freedmen  in  some 
parts  are  very  destitute  of  clothing,  running  al- 
most naked,"  and  much  clothing  will  therefore  be 
needed.  It  is  stated,  if  the  material  is  sent  un- 
cut, an  individual  who  has  charge  there,  will  at- 
tend to  having  it  made  up. 

Friends  in  Carolina  are  also  very  desirous  of 
having  Select  Schools  established,  in  their  differ- 
ent neighbourhoods,  for  their  children,  and  several 
such  schools  are  to  be  located  in  the  limits  of  dif- 
ferent Monthly  Meetings,  in  central  points,  where 
the  children  can  be  gathered,  and  those  too  dis- 
tant, board  in  the  families  of  some  Friends  near 
the  school,  returnibg  to  their  homes  on  Sixth-day 
afternoons,  so  as  to  be  able  to  render  some  assist- 
ance- to  their  parents,  which  is  very  needful.  It 
is  very  desirable  that  these  schools  should  be  early 
furnished  with  books  and  stationery.  These  are 
not  to  be  had  there,  and  they  have  been  given  to 
expect  that  Friends  in  these  parts  would  furnish 
them.  "  The  liberal  deviseth  liberal  things,  and 
by  liberal  things  shall  he  stand." 

Some  teachers  may  be  found  amongst  their 
young  people,  but  more  will  probably  be  wanted; 
and  it  is  stated  that  if  any  religiously  concerned 
young  men  or  women  amongst  us,  suitably  quali- 
fied, feel  it  right  to  engage  in  this  work,  it  will, 
no  doubt,  be  a  blessing  to  themselves  and  to  those 
amongst  whom  they  labour. 

Let  none  of  us  settle  down  at  ease  in  our  ceiled 
houses,  but  seek  to  know  what  portion  of  service 
is  laid  out  for  us,  by  the  great  Husbandman,  and 
by  being  faithful  in  it,  obtain,  in  the  end,  the  re- 
ward of  "Well  done."  Remember,  "Blessed  is 
he  that  considereth  the  poor;"  and  also,  "Whoso 
stoppeth  his  ears  at  the  cry  of  the  poor,  he  also 
shall  cry  himself,  but  shall  not  be  heard." 

Germantown,  Eighth  month,  1865. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

i  Call. 

"  Where  mnch  hng  been  given  ranch  will  be  required 

From  letters  received  from  a  Friend  travelling 
in  North  Camlina,  oxmnining  into  the  state  of 
"  the  Freedmen, "and  also  inquiring  into  the  wants 
of  Friends  in  regard  to  schools  for  their  children, 
it  is  evident  that  a  large  field  of  labour  is  now 
open  before  u.s,  and  that  many  energetic,  self- 


The  following  Epistle  was  issued  by  the  late 
Yearly  Meeting  held  in  London  : — 
From  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends,  held  in 

London,   Fifth  rj^onth,  1865,  to  Friends  in 

North  America. 

Dear  Friends, — We  have  repeatedly  expressed 
our  deep  sympathy  with  you  in  the  calamities  and 
trials  of  your  protracted  civil  war.  Nor  can  we 
withhold  the  like  expression  on  the  great  national 
affliction  which  you  have  sustained  in  the  assas- 
sination of  your  beloved  President,  just  as  that 
war  seemed  brought  to  a  close. 

You  will  already  hnve  been  aware  of  the  deep 
feeling  which  the  tidings  of  this  awful  crime 
awakened  among  all  classes  of  our  fellow-couutry- 
nieo.  Our  chief  object,  however,  in  now  address- 
ing you,  is  to  express  the  heartfelt  joy  and  grati- 
tude, with  which  we  have  received  the  tidings  of 
the  war  having  in  great  measure  ceased,  and  of 
the  anticipated  termination  of  slavery  throughout 
your  land.  Events  'so  rich  in  present  blessings, 
and  so  fraught  with  hope  for  the  enslaved  through- 
out the  whole  world,  call  for  our  devout  thanks- 
giving to  llim  who  causes  even  the  wrath  of  man 
to  praise  Him. 

With  chastened  and  humble  thankfulness  we 
would  congratulate  you  and  ourselves,  that  for  so 
many  years  the  members  of  our  religious  Society 
have  been  free  from  all  participation  in  slave- 
tradinsT  and  slave-holdins.  The  testimony  against 


our  fellow-men,  is  a  precious  inheritance  rece 
from  our  predecessors, — a  testimony  borne 
them  in  your  land,  at  the  cost  of  much  pecut 
and  other  sacrifice.  It  has  been  your  privi 
and  ours  to  enter  into  their  labours.*  I  j 

Although  the  abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade  U 
Slavery  has  long  been  a  cherished  object  withljij 
beloved  country,  yet  we  do  not  forget  that  it  L 
Great  Britain  that  planted  slavery  in  your  St!  J 
and  that  a  large  proportion  of  your  coloured  p(  j.i 
lation  are  descended  from  African  slaves  car  ||' 
thither  under  the  British  flag.  Our  nation 
largely  shared  in  the  sin  of  American  slavery 
it  has  also,  to  some  extent,  partaken  in  the  sui 
ing  caused  by  the  war. 

Whilst  we  entertain  the  hope  that  peace  is 
tually  secured,  and  that  slavery  in  the  Uni|. 
States  is  about  to  disappear  utterly  and  forei  i. 
we  feel  that  there  is  much  more  to  be  done  tl 
to  join  with  you  in  the  song  of  rejoicing.  Hear , 
have  we  sympathi,zed  with  you,  and  with  v 
many  of  your  fellow-christians,  in  your  eff'orts  i 
the  succor  of  the  perishing  fugitives  from  slave, 
while  the  war  was  in  progress.    These  endeavi 
to  clothe  the  naked,  to  relieve  the  sick,  the  aj 
and  the  helpless,  and  to  impart  religious  iostr  \ 
tion  to  the  liberated  negroes,  have  been  greaj 
blessed.    A  still  wider  field  of  christian  bene 
lence,  and  one  in  which  we  trust  that  we  and  ( 
fellow-countrymen  may  be  privileged  to  sha 
opens  before  you  and  others  like-minded,  in  sei 
ing  to  lead  millions  of  emancipated  human  beii 
out  of  the  darkness  and  degradation  of  slavery, 
qualify  them  for  the  true  appreciation  and  enj^ 
ment  of  civil  and  religious  freedom,  and  effec 
ally  to  secure  for  them  the  permanence  of  thd 
blessings.    Every  benefit  conferred,  every  st 
gained  in  this  onward  and  upward  progress,  w 
not  only  be  a  personal  blessing  to  our  colour 
brethren  in  the  land,  but  will  advance  the  ca« 
of  the  oppressed  and  injured  negro  in  eve 
quarter  of  the  world,  not  excepting  his  own  I 
nighted  Africa. 

We  rejoice  to  hear  of  the  extent  to  which, 
the  day  of  trial.  Friends  have  remained  faith! 
in  maintuining  the  testimony  of  our  religio 
Society  against  all  war.    Both  war  and  slave 
are  opposed  to  the  spirit  and  precepts  of  the  Gi 
pel  of  Christ;  and  in  speaking  of  the  manner 
which  one  of  these  evils  has  been  made  instr 
mental  in  overthrowing  the  other,  we  do  but  i 
cognize  the  power  of  the  Most  High  to  bring  go 
out  of  evil,  which  is  so  often  exemplified  in  B 
moral  government  of  the  world.     We  afi"ectio 
ately  desire  that  grace  and  wisdom  may  be  give 
you,  to  employ  your  christian  influence  for  tl 
healing  of  the  many  wounds  caused  by  this  bitt 
strife,  and  for  the  promotion  of  love  and  good-wif 
among  all  classes  of  your  countrymen.    And  ij 
less  do  we -desire  that  both  you  and  we  may  l{ 
engaged,  in  prayerful  dependence  on  the  Divii 
blessing,  in  seeking  to  spread,  in  our  respectii 
countries,  those  sentiments  of  mutual  charity  an 
good-will  which  furnish  the  best  security  for  tt 
continuance  of  international  peace. 

Signed  in  and  on  behalf  of  the  meeting, 

Joseph  Crosjpield,  Ulerh 


denying  labourers,  will  soon  be  wanted.    There  |  slavery,  as  a  sin  against  God,  and  a  crime  against 


Fruit  Growing. — Inquiries  instituted' by  th 
West  Jersey  Fruit  Growers'  A.ssociation,  she 
that  there  were  under  cultivation  during  the  sei 
sons  of  1864,  in  the  four  townships  of  Burlingtoi 


*  The  earliest  action  by  London  Yearly  lleetinj 
against  the  slave-trade  appears  to  h«ve  been  taken  i 
the  year  1783,  at  the  recommendation  of  Friends  i 
Philadelphia.  The  meeting  in  that  year  addressed 
petition  to  the  House  of  Commons,  against  the  Africa 
slave-trade,  Signed  by  273  Friends. 
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Chester,  and  Cinnaminson,  488  acres  of 
vberries,  yielding  a  general  average  of  58^ 
lels  per  acre,  and  an  aggregate  of  27,924 
H  lels,  producing  the  sum  of  $164,633  60— an 
age  value  per  bushel  a  little  short  of  $6.  The 
p  of  cultivation  almost  universally  adopted  is, 
lant  in  rows  five  feet  apart,  and  one  foot  in 
row,  and  train  the  vines  into  beds  three  and 
If  feet  wide,  leaving  an  alley  eighteen  inches 
between  the  beds.  This  mode  has  succeed- 
jetter  than  any  other,  and  with  the  ground 
prepared  by  deep  ploughing,  and  manuring, 
insure  a  good  crop  the  first  fruiting  year.  It 
)W  a  question  whether  it  is  not  more  profit- 
to  renew  the  beds  annually,  than  to  expend' 
3  time  and  labour  in  removing  weeds,  and 
aring:  the  beds  for  a  second  crop.  In  black- 
""fjies,  there  are  reported  189 i  acres,  producing 
bushels  of  fruit — averaging  per  acre,  48^ 
^'^  lels — average  value,  $4  per  bushel ;  aggregate 
$44,107.20.  The  New  Rochelle  is  still 
d  of  all  competitors,  yielding  large  crops  of 
nest  fruit.  One  peach  orchard  is  mentioned, 
ainin^  about  fifty  acres,  from  which  was 
keted  last  season  near  thirteen  thousand  bas- 
of  fruit,  at  an  average  price  of  fifty  cents  per 
et. — Late  Paper. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

e  effect  of  what  is  called  "  Sacred  music" 
the  performer  and  the  hearer,  is  often  decep- 
inducing  a  belief  that  the  feeling  awakened 
V  y  by  the  harmony  of  sweet  sounds,  and  the 
ession  of  solemn  words,  is  acceptable  worship, 
nds  have  always  objected  to  its  introduction 
worshipping  assemblies,  on  this  account,  as 
as  because  the  words  set  to  music  were  untrue, 
tered  by  many  who  sing  them,  and  that  it  came 
tly  within  the  designation  of  will-worship. 
It  n  the  frequent  complaints  found  in  the  reli- 
,8  periodicals  of  different  denominations,  it  ap- 
8  that  the  singing  in  their  religious  services  is 
iming  less  and  less  practised  by  their  respective 
jregations,  and  is  increasingly  confined  to  the 
selected  to  form  the  choir.   Whether  this  arise 
luTi  1  the  conviction  Laving  obtained  more  general- 
mong  the  people,  that  it  is  wrong  for  them  to 
e  the  declarations,  and  the  ascriptions  contain- 
jciqQ  most  of  the  hymns  used,  unless  they  really 
,,'ej  what  they  say;  or  whether  believing  that  the 
iiif^ie  of  th^  performance  is  in  the  mus,ic  itself, 
.41  therefore  it  will  be  the  higher  in  proportion 
,116. he  performers  are  adepts  in  the  art,  we  know 
(i>(     We  are  glad  to  see  by  the  following  article, 
jiirrhich  we  take  from  one  of  our  exchanges,  and 
„*  ch  is  endorsed  as  "sad  but  true," — that  the 
of  the  practice  is  making  itself  felt  by  some 
i|i)i|those  who,  though  not  uniting  with  Friends 
j.jdthe  use  of  "sacred  inusic"  in  their  religious 
isiimblies,  are  nevertheless  desirous  that  all  things 
flljuld  be  done  "  decently  and  in  order,"  and  who 
11  sensible  that  such  singing  of  hymns,  however 
rii  the  music  may  be,  is  but  a  mockery  of  Him 
■  w|)  is  seeking  them  who  worship  Him  ia  spirit 
nl  in  truth. 

j'ln  the  country  churches,  where  the  members 
,iOiphe  choir  are  usually  members  of  the  congrega- 
th,  it  is  a  rare  thing  for  any  individual  of  the  sing 
!:e      '        ■  " 


organ  loft,  not  unfrequently,  however,  sweeping 
down  a  few  books,  or  upsetting  a  cbair,  in  spite 
of  all  her  care.  The  basso,  having  no  skirts  to 
impede  his  progress,  darts  out  a  few  minutes  after, 
and  makes  no  noise  till  he  gets  on  the  stairs, 
where,  unless  he  takes  the  trouble  to  slide  down 
on  the  balusters,  his  heavy  boots  are  beard  tramp- 
ing down  like  the  rumble  of  distant  thunder. 
The  alto  and  tenor  follow,  unless,  indeed,  they 
prefer  to  remain  and  have  a  quiet  little  flirtation 
together  during  sermon  tiuie.  The  organist, 
having  to  play  the  concluding  voluntary,  groans 
inwardly  because  he  is  thus  debarred  the  privil- 
ege of  flight,  but  consoles  himself  and  supports 
the  tedium  of  "  the  preached  word"  by  stealing 
out  to  a  neighbouring  bar-room — there  are  plenty 
of  these  accessible  on  Sundays  by  back  doors  to 
the  initiated — where  he  can  snatch  a  sherry  cob- 
bler or  a  glass  of  lager,  and  be  back  in  time  to 
play  the  congregation  out.  This  is  what  church 
musicians  think  is  fulfilling  their  whole  duty. 

And  how  seldom  is  it,  even  during  the  time 
they  are  in  the  house  of  prayer,  that  these  sing- 
ers pay  the  least  attention  to  the  service  !  From 
frivolous  gossip,  from  piquant  and  amusing,  and 
often  unkind  criticisms  of  other  singers,  or  of 
each  other,  they  jump  up,  scuffle, round  to  find 
their  places  in  their  books,  and,  without  thinking 
for  a  moment  of  the  holy  words  they  are  to  use, 
join  in  ascriptions  of  praise  which,  under  the 
circumstances,  are  really  simple  mockery.  '  We 
praise  thee,  0  God,  we  acknowledge  thee  to  be 
the  Lord,'  they  sing  with  meaningless  disregard 
of  the  import  of  those  noble  phrases.  '  They 
praise  him  with  their  lips,  but  their  heart  is  far 
from  him.'  From  mere  thoughtlessness,  Sunday 
after  Sunday,  they  break  that  commandment 
which  says,  '  Thou  shalt  not  take  the  name  of 
the  Lord  thy  God  in  vain.'  They  forget  that 
the  Lord  will  not  hold  them  guiltless  that  take 
his  name  in  vain." 


has  furnished  one  of  the  Committee  with  the  fol- 
lowing information.  From  three  of  those  Friends 
there  were  taken,  horses  valued  at  $1400,  cattle, 
sheep,  hogs,  $.500  ;  wheat,  cornfodder,  peas,  &c., 
$1350  ;  bacon  and  lard,  $1550;  household  furni- 
ture, $750;  cotton,  $2400,  and  cash,  $740, 
amounting  in  all  to  $8690,  which,  added  to  that 
previously  reported,  makes  $30,395. 

Friends  of  Nahanta  Monthly  Meeting,  as  ap- 
pears from  their  report  dated  7th  month  8th,  1865, 
and  published  in  our  49th  number,  estimate  their 
loss  at  $54,749,  making  a  total  loss  of  85,144  dol- 
lars sustained  by  the  members  of  those  two  meet- 
ings. 

The  Committee  having  in  charge  the  extension 
of  assistance  to  our  brethren  in  North  Carolina, 
who  may  stand  in  need  thereof,  has  not  yet  got 
through  with  the  work  absigned  it. 


A  Temple  Discovered  at  Pompeii. — Letters 
from  Naples  describe  a  temple  of  Juno,  just  dis- 
covered among  the  excavations  at  Pompeii.  Three 
hundred  skeletons  were  found  crowded  within  the 
sanctuary,  a  propitiatory  service  having  been  held 
in  the  hour  they  were  overwhelmed.  The  statue 
of  the  goddess,  with  its  attendant  peacock,  the 
tripod  in  front  of  the  altar,  the  golden  censor,  the 
jewels  on  the  person  of  the  priestess,  the  rich 
vessels  holding  the  deposit  of  animal  blood,  are 
the  main  particulars  dwelt  on.  The  eyes  of  Juno 
were  of  the  most  vivid  enamel,  her  arms  and  her 
whole  person  richly  decorated  with  gold  trinkets, 
her  gaudy  bird  resplendent  with  a  cluster  of  glit- 
Aromatic  ingredients  lay  calcined 
the  censer,  while  gorgeous  lamps  and 
ornaments  strewed  the  tesselated 


within 
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For  several  weeks  past  our  friend  Yardley 
Warner,  has  been  travelling  in  North  Carolina, 
and  diligently  engaged  in  locating  schools  for  the 
Freedmen  and  their  children,  to  be  under  the 
care  of  "  The  Association  of  Friends  of  Philadel- 
phia and  its  vicinity  for  the  aid  of  Coloured 
Freedmen  ;"  and  also  assisting  E^iendsin  different 
localities  in  arranging  for  the  establishment  of 
schools  for  their  children,  and  obtaining  teachers, 
and  the  necessary  books,  &c.  We  hear  that  he 
has  met  with  unexpected  success,  and  that  the 
opening  of  several  schools  is  likely  to  take  place 
this  autumn.  The  following  communication  was 
received  from  him  two  or  three  weeks  ago,  but 
was  accidentally  mislaid  : — 

"  To  those  who  '  love  not  in  word  only  but  in 
deed  and  in  truth'  the  call  into  the  field  of  edu- 
cational labour  in  the  South,  both  among  coloured 
and  white,  is  not  only  pressing  but  inviting. 
Pressing,  because  the  thraldom  is  past,  and  the 
windows  are  open  for  the  light  of  truth,  of  in- 
dustry, cleanliness,  and  good  management  to  flow 
in.  Amongst  Friends  of  North  Carolina  Yearly 
Meeting,  the  opportunity  of  manifesting  a  true 
christian  and  brotherly  kindness,  is  so  evident, 
that  it  is  proper  to  call  attention  of  Friends  of 
Philadelphia  and  elsewhere  to  it.  Those  who 
engage  in  this  work  will  find  the  mountains 
which  they  see  whilst  viewing  it  from  the  N«rth, 
flow  down  before  persevering  duty.  The  most 
thorough  hospitality,  and,  generally,  quite  com- 
fortable personal  accommodations  await  them. 
Parents  and  children  here  are  so  in  earnest  for 
right  education,  that  the  most  difficult  feature 
of  northern  school  management  is  not  here,  viz., 
inattention  or  disregard  of  educational  bless- 
iogs.  The  'lion  without'  so  terrifying  to  the 
dreaming  sluggard,  is  not  found,  by  the  teacher 
who  comes  rightly  harnessed,  here.  Any  true- 
hearted  and  well  principled,  energetic,  and  quali- 
fied teacher  may  come  and  reap  for  a  rich  reward. 
Such  are  encouraged  to  make  early  application  to 
J.  B.  Garrett,  l)r.  C.  Evans,  or  Geo.  Scattergood, 
residing  in  Philadelphia.  Y.  W. 

North  Carolina,  Vth  mo.,  1865." 


In  the  report  of  the  two  Friends  who  were  the 
bearers  of  means  for  the  relief  of  suffering  Friends 
in  North  Carolina,  published  in  the  43d  number 
of  the  present  volume,  (6th  mo.  24th,)  the  esti- 
mated loss  sustained  by  the  members  of  Neuse 
Monthly  Meeting  is  given  as  $21,705  in  gold. 
At  the  time  that  estimate  was  made,  no  account 
was  taken  of  the  losses  suffered  by^V/eral  families 


to  leave  before  the  service  is  over;  but  among 
singers  in  the  city  churches,  in  the  fashionable 
iwll-paid  quartette,  it  is  a  frequent  practice.  In 
iscopal  churches  particularly,  where,  in  the 
rning  service,  no  hymn  is  sung  after  the  sermon, 
s  almost  the  rule  for  the  choir  to  sneak  out,  one 
er  the  other,  as  soon  as  the  text  is  given  out. 

e  soprano  will  first  gather  up  her  skirts,  perhaps  who,  after  being  .^feS^oiled  of.)^  JKkjl  they  owned 
lad  her  head  a  little  so  as  to  avoid  the  notice  of  1  except  their  land,  ha'iAmigjIfit^Fto  the  West, 
congregation,  and  step  gingerly  out  of  the  I  Recently  a  Friend  in  Neuse  Monthly  Meeting 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
Foreign. — News  from  England  to  the  llth  inst.  The 
attempt  to  lay  the  Atlantic  Cable  has  proved  unsuccess- 
ful. On  the  3d  inst.,  1312  miles  of  the  cable  had  been 
laid,  the  Great  Eastern  being  then  1063  miles  in  a  direct 
Ime  from  Valentia,  Ireland,  and  about  600  miles  from 
the  coast  of  Newfoundland.  At  this  point  it  was  dis- 
covered that  there  was  a  partial  loss  of  insulation.  In 
order  to  discern  the  defect  the  operation  of  hauling  in 
commenced.  When  two  miles  had  been  recovered,  th« 
cable  was  cut  to  see  whether  the  fault  had  come  on 
board.  About  mid-day  the  cable  caught  and  chafed  on 
the  stern  of  the  ship,  and  soon  after  parted  on  board 
where  it  was  injured,  and  in  a  moment  the  end  disap- 
peared in  the  ocean,  at  a  depth  of  1950  fathoms.  The 
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Great  Eastern  then  steamed  back  towards  Valentia,  and 
commenced  dragging  for  tUe  cable.  The  grapnel* 
canght  it  on  the  3d  inst.,  but  when  1150  fathoms  of 
grapnelling  rope  had  been  got  on  board  it  broke  with 
the  strain  near  the  ship,  and  1400  fathoms  of  the  rope 
sank  with  the  cable  to  the  bottom  of  the  Atlantic.  Re- 
newed efforts  were  made  for  the  recovery  of  the  lost 
cable,  and  on  the  7th  inst.  it  was  again  caught  by  the 
grapnel.  The  rope  was  slowly  drawn  in  all  the  follow- 
ing night,  but  next  morning,  when  a  thousand  fathoms 
had  been  hauled  in,  the  shackles  broke  just  inside  the 
ship.  On  the  10th  iust.,  the  cable  was  again  caught, 
but  the  attempt  to  draw  it  up  failed  in  a  similar  man- 
ner. As  there  was  not  sufficient  rope  remaining  to  re- 
sume grapnelling,  it  was  then  deeidt-d  that  the  Great 
Eastern  should  at  once  return  to  England.  It  is  con- 
sidered posnible  that  the  cable  may  still  be  recovered 
and  laid,  but  more  probable  that  the  loss  is  fiual. 

Queen  Victoria,  and  the  younger  members  of  her 
family,  were  absent  on  a  visit  to  the  King  of  Belgium. 

The  London  Daily  News  says,  there  is  no  longer  any 
prospect  whatever  of  any  further  payment  of  dividend 
or  principal  ol  the  confederate  loan. 

It  was  rumored  in  Pari?  that  reinforcements  to  the 
extent  of  60U0  troops  were  on  the  point  of  being  sent  to 
Mexico — 3000  from  France  and  3000  from  Algeria. 

New  propositions  from  Prussia  to  Austria  relative  to 
Scbleswig  Holstein,  were  under  consideration,  and  it  is 
reported  that  if  they  fail,  Austria  will  immediately  urge 
the  Federal  Diet  lo  recognize  Augustenburg  as  the  sov- 
ereign of  the  Duchies. 

The  cholera  is  still  spreading  at  Constantinople. 

The  twenty-sixth  annual  report  of  the  Registrar  Gen- 
eral of  births,  deaths  and  marriages  in  England,  shows 
that  347,000  persons  were  married,  727,417  children 
■were  born,  and  473,887  persons  died  during  the  year 
1864. 

The  weather  in  England  had  been  unfavorable  for  the 
crops,  atid  breadstuffs  were  higher.  Red  wheat  was 
quoted  at  85.  6c(.  a  9*.  The  Liverpool  cotton  market 
was  active.  Orleans,  \^\d.  Uplands,  l%d.  Consols, 
89J. 

The  civil  war  in  Mexico  is  waged  with  great  ferocity. 
It  is  said  that  neither  side  take  any  prisoners,  all  that 
are  captured  being  put  to  death.  In  the  State  of  San 
Luis  the  Liberals  have  driven  the  Imperial  forces  within 
the  defences  of  San  Luis  Potosi. 

A  terrific  hurricane  has  devasted  the  Society,  Harvey, 
Palmerston  and  other  Islands  in  the  South  Pacific.  One 
of  the  Palmerston  islands  has  been  entirely  washed 
away,  rendering  navigation  perilous.  Nothing  but  the 
coral  breakers  remain,  which  in  case  of  a  heavy  sea,  are 
entirely  invisible,  but  may  be  seen  in  perfectly  calm 
weather. 

United  St.\tes. — Reconslruc/ion. — It  is  stated  from 
Washington  that  the  President  and  Cabinet  are  entirely 
agreed  on  this  subject.  The  President  is  determined  to 
pursue  the  policy  already  laid  down.  It  is  reported 
that  the  President  insists  that  Jefferson  Davis  should 
be  tried  for  treason,  while  a  part  of  the  cabinet  are  op- 
posed to  that  course.  The  Pi  esident,  it  is  said,  has  de- 
termined as  soon  as  practicable  to  withdraw  the  orders 
suspending  the  privileges  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus, 
and  to  dispense  with  military  courts.  Collectors  and 
appraisers  of  internal  revenue,  for  Texas  and  Georgia, 
have  been  appointed. 

Financial. — The  certificates  of  indebtedness  redeemed 
at  the  U.  S.  Treasury  for  the  week  ending  on  the  19ih 
inst.,  amounted  to-  over  nine  millions  of  dollars,  and 
during  the  same  period  $410,600  ot  mutilated  currency 
were  destroyed  at  the  redemption  bureau. 

Reduction  of  the  Army. — The  Secretary  of  War  has  or- 
dered the  iinmedinlc  discharge  of  29,000  more  troops 
taken  from  five  of  the  .Midille  Departments. 

The  Hontite  Indian*. — Telegrams  haye  been  received 
from  .Majur-Ueiieral  Pojie,  at  the  Indian  Bureiwi,  con- 
taining a  communication  from  General  Sully,  now  con- 
ducting tiie  military  expedition  in  Dakota,  announcing 
that  there  is  no  doubt  tiial  a  permanent  peace  can  now 
be  secured  by  the  governnienl  with  the  Siuux  and 
Cheyenne  tribes  on  the  Upper  .Missouri  river.  In  en- 
dorsing this  intellijience  and  referring  it  to  Secretary 
Harlan,  General  Pope  suggests  thut  no  civil  or  military 
person  in  the  seciiuu  re.-^ided  in  by  these  Indians  should 
be  appointed  a  comiuis^iuner  for  treating  with  them. 

Political  Priionert. — Fort  Warren  now  contains  but 
five  prisoners.  Two  of  thesr  arc  the  rebel  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Alox.  JI.  Stephens,  aud  the  late  conleilcrate  Post- 
master-GenenU  Uengiin.  Stephens  has  been  released 
from  close  confinement,  and  is  permitted  to  walk  wher- 
ever he  pleases  in  the  fort,  unguarded.  Reagan  is  al- 
lowed to  walk  aa  hour  each  day  nttended  by  a  guard. 

Aalional  lianki. — It  is  undewtood  that  no  more 
national  banks  will  l>e  authorized,  except  in  ca^es  where 


the  applications  were  filed  prior  to  the  first  inst.  The 
full  amount  of  currency  to  be  issued  by  the  national 
banks  has  been  authorized  already,  which  is  the  reason 
of  this  determination. 

The  South. — Several  leading  journals  at  the  South 
favor  a  proposition  for  holding  a  conveation  of  delegates 
from  the  Southern  States,  to  declare  the  sentiments  of 
their  constituents  and  their  own  upon  their  late  and 
present  relations  to  the  general  government,  their  opin- 
ions and  determinations  respecting  their  duties  as  citi- 
zens, and  their  fixed  resolution  to  give  a  faithful  sup- 
port to  the  Constitution  and  the  national  Administra- 
tion. 

Pardons. — On  the  19th  inst.  a  large  number  of  par- 
dons were  granted  by  the  President,  chiefly  to  citizens 
of  Virginia  of  the  $20,000  class.  Some  of  the  applicants 
behaved  as  if  they  had  a  right  to  the  pardons  they  asked 
for.  This  does  not  facilitate  their  object,  for  the  Presi- 
deflt  acts  in  such  a  manner  as  to  assure  th-em  that  par- 
don is  an  act  of  mere  clemency,  and  not  of  right. 

The  Freednien. — The  Freedmen's  Bureau  has  been 
notified  that  the  abuses  practised  by  the  planters  of 
Alabama  upon  the  freedmen,  complained  of  in  the 
western  papers,  are  being  vigorously  remedied.  Gov. 
Parsons  lias  appointed  agents  for  taking  the  testimony 
of  coloured  people,  with  the  view  of  protecting  their  in- 
terests, and  everything  promises  an  early  abatement  of 
the  evils  referred  to.  The  mayor  of  Mobile  has  been 
deposed,  and  another  friendly  to  the  government  ap- 
pointed. Col.  Thomas,  Freedmen's  Commissioner  for 
Mississippi,  reports  from  Vicksburg,  under  date  of  7th 
month  31st,  that  provisions  in  the  country  are  very 
cheap,  and  the  reports  of  wide  spread  distress  are  en- 
tirely groundless.  The  freedmen  are  generally  well 
treated,  and  mostly  reside  upon  the  plantations  where 
they  can  work  and  be  fed,  and  arrangements  were  in 
progress  for  the  relief  of  the  destitute.  In  view  of  the 
disposition  manifested  by  a  portion  of  the  white  popula- 
tion to  get  ail  they  can  from  the  government,  the  Com- 
missioner recommends  that  no  more  corn  for  their  use 
be  purchased  by  the  goverument.  A  planter  in  Whar- 
ton county,  Texas  says,  "  the  free  negroes  in  this  county 
are  really  doing  better  than  it  was  supposed  they  would. 
I  have  a  written  agreement  with  those  on  my  place,  and 
am  having  no  trouble  with  them  whatever." 

North  Carolina. — Newbern  dates  of  the  12th  state, 
that  northern  emiuration  to  this  State  had  already  set 
in.  People  were  arriving  by  thousands  from  all  quar- 
ters. The  Postmaster-General  has  ordered  a  contract 
with  the  Central  and  North  Carolina  Railroad,  for  the 
daily  conveyance  of  the  mails  from  Goldsboro'  to  Char- 
lotte, North  Carolina,  including  the  intermediate  offices. 
The  distance  is  two  hundred  and  twenty-three  miles, 
and  the  service  will  be  resumed  on  other  southern 
routes  from  time  to  time,  as  soon  as  it  shall  be  reported 
that  the  roads  have  been  repaired  and  are  in  running 
order.  The  national  troops  were  withdrawn  from  Fay- 
etteville  upon  a  promise  that  the  authority  of  the  United 
States  should  be  respected,  but  as  soon  as  this  was  done 
the  old  spirit  of  violence  manifested  itself  so  that  it  was 
not  safe  for  a  Union  man  to  express  his  sentiments. 
Several  coloured  persons  were  treated  with  great  cruelty 
by  the  civil  authorities.  Two  female  school-teachers 
recently  went  from  Wilmington  to  establish  a  school 
for  coloured  people  at  Fayetteville.  The  sheriff  would 
not  permit  them  to  land,  and  informed  them  that  if  they 
were  men  they  would  be  served  as  such  people  were  be- 
fore the  war.  In  consequence  of  these  developments  it 
has  been  found  necessary  to  garrison  this  place  again 
with  negro  troops. 

Texas. — A  'committee  has  been  appointed  to  confer 
with  Governor  Hamilton,  of  Tex:\s,  regarding  measures 
restoring  the  State  to  civil  government,  and  are  at 
Austin  to  carry  out  their  instructions.  They  were  ap- 
pointed by  citizens  representing  nearly  all  northern 
TexMS,  and  who  pledfre  themselves  to  abide  by  aud  de- 
lend  all  lawful  authority. 

Mississippi. — A  couvention  of  delegates  is  now  in  ses- 
sion at  Jackson,  the  capital.  It  is  expected  they  will 
give  the  Slate  a  free  constitution. 

Mobile. — The  d:image  caused  by  the  great  explosion 
of  Fiflli  mouth  25ih,  is  being  rapidly  repaired.  The 
streets  which  were  filled  up  by  the  debris  are  opening 
to  free  p.-issage,  and  it  is  expected  that  before  long  that 
part  of  the  city  will  resnme  its  former  activity. 

New  Orleans. — Late  dispatches  say  the  city  is  unusu- 
ally brisk,  and  waM  never  before  so  prosperous  in  sum- 
mer. The  indications  point  to  a.largc  fall  aud  winter 
business. 

Vhiladelphi^^mo^^^  jiair,  3G5,  including  53 

deaths  of  ch^^^MviW-..  Ijlg  were  only  three 
deaths  of  soldfSH^  tuWniillW^  hospitals  but  one 
have  been  closed. 

New  York  — According  to  a  State  census  recently 


taken,  this  city  has  a  population  of  733,000.  In  1 
the  United  States  census  gave  a  population  of  813, 
The  correctness  of  the  late  census  is  disputed,  and 
alleged  that  full  and  complete  returns  would  sh( 
greater  number  than  that  of  1860.  On  the  other  1 
it  is  asserted  that  the  census  of  that  year  was  erron 
and  fraudulent,  and  the  real  population  was  much 
than  that  reported.  This  last  view  is  supported" 
reference  to  the  tables  of  mortality.  In  1850,  whet 
inhabitants  numbered  515,847,  the  number  of  de 
was  21,748,  and  in  1860,  with  a  reported  populatic 
813,699,  it  was  only  22,710. 

The  Pirate  Shenandoah,  on  the  23d  of  Sixth  mc 
was  near  Behring's  Straits,  steering  in  the  directic 
the  fleet  of  whalers.  Accounts  have  already  beer 
ceived  of  the  destruction  of  some  of  them. 

Earthquakes. — At  Memphis  and  other  places  in  ' 
nessee,  a  shock  was  felt  on  the  17th.  Buildings  i 
shaken  and  chimneys  thrown  down.  At  St.  Louis 
Cairo  a  similar  shock  was  felt  on  the  following  day 
Brooklyn. — The  census  of  this  year  gives  Brool 
273,527  inhabitants,  against  271,661  in  1860. 

The  Markets,  ^c. — The  following  were  the  quotat 
on  the  21st  inst. — New  York. — American  gold,  144; 
S.  six  per  cents,  5-20,  106^.  Balance  in  the  sub-t 
sury,  $51,374,592.  Superfine  State  flour,  $6-40  a  $f 
Shipping  Ohio,  $8.60  a  $8.80.  Baltimore,  fair  to  e; 
$9.25  a  $10.  Chicago  spring  wheat,  $1.53,  a  $1 
amber  western,  $2.10  a  $2.15;  white  Michigan.  %\ 
Rye,  State,  $1.10.  Oats,  63  a  64  cents.  Wes 
mixed  corn,  92  a  93  cts.  Middlings  cotton,  46  cts.  MS 
native  and  \  merino,  60  a  62  cts.;  finer  grades  65 
cts.;  Saxony,  75  a  77.  Philadelphia. — Supertine  fl 
$6.75  a  $7.50;  extra,  family,  and  fancy  brands. 
$11.  New  red  wheat  $2  a  $2.12  ;  old,  $2.10  a  \ 
white,  $2.20  a  $2.35.  Rye,  $1  a  $1.10.  Yellow  c 
98  a  $1.  New.  oats,  50  cts. ;  old,  65  cts.  The  offer 
of  beef  cattle  reached  1800  head.  Prices  ranged  a 
to  13  for  common,  14  to  15  for  fair  to  good,  and  15 
16J  for  prime  and  extra.  Hogs  sold  at  $15  a  $17 
100  lbs.  net,  and  sheep  at  6^  a  6|  cts  per  lb.  gi 
Baltimore. — Prime  red  wheat,  $2.20  a  $2.25.  Ye 
corn,  90  cts.  Oats,  50  cts.  CAtcayo. -^Spring  wt 
$1.34.  Corn,  68  cts.  Oats,  33J  a  35  cts.  Bitffd 
Spring  wheat,  $1.45.    Corn,  79  a  80  cts. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  J.  Fawcett,  Agt.,  0.,  for  J.ane  Hf 
J.  L.  kite,  R.  B.  Fawcett,  S.  Fawcett,  Sarah  Hole, 
T.  Heald,  $2  each,  vol.  38  ;  for  Anna  Macy,  $2,  to; 
21,  vol.  38  ;  for  Rebecca  Woolman,  $2,  vol.  39  ;  foi 
Lupton,  $2,  to  No.  21,  vol.  40  ;  and  for  M.  Mourbrtid 
to  No.  27,  vol.  40;  from  E.  G.  Copeland,  N.  C, 
No.  48,  voL  39  ;  from  Elisha  HoUingsworth,  Agt.,  0. 
vol.39;  and  for  Edwin  HoUingsworth,  M.  Gilford, 
T.  Llewellyn,  $2  each,  vol.  39,  J.  Penrose,  $5,  to 
52,  vol.  37,  and  R.  "Penrose,  $2,  vol.  38. 


WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 

The  Winter  Session  of  the  School  will  corameneiB 
the  6th  of  Eleventh  month.  Parents  and  others  inti 
ing  to  send  children  as  pupils,  will  please  make  e 
application  to  Dubre  Knight,  Superintendent,  (addj 
Street  Road  P.  0.,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. ;)  or  to  Charle| 
Allen,  Treasurer,  No.  304  Arch  street,  Philadelphia 

It  is  requested  that,  as  far  as  practicable,  all  appi 
tious  for  admission  be  made  before  the  1st  of  the  N'li' 
month,  in  accordance  with  the  Regulations  on  '! 
subject.  Soon  after  that  date  applicants  from  o 
Yearly  Meetings — a  number  of  whom  are  already  v. 
ing  for  answers  to  their  applications — will  be  admii 
so  far  as  there  may  be  room  for  them. 


WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 
Wanted,  two  Teachkbs  in  the  female  departme! 
this  Institution,  to  enter  on  their  duties  next  Se.- 
Apply  to 

Elizabeth  Peirson,  No.  448  North  Fifth  St.,  PI- 
Beulah  M.  Hacker,  No.  316  South  Fourth  St;,  ■ 
Elizabeth  C.  Scattergood,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
Haunah  E.  Snowdon,  Haddonfield,  N.  J. 
Hannah  A.  Warner,  Germantown,  Pa. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

SEAR  FRANKFOBD,  (TWENTV-THIllD  WARD,  PHILADKLPl  1 

Physician  andSuperiotendent, — Joshua  H.  Worth  " 
TON,  M.  D. 

Application  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  mayf 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  to  Charles  Ellis,  C'' 
of  the  Board  of  Managers,  No.  637 Market  Street,  PI'" 
delphia,  or  to  any  other  Member  of  the  Board. 


